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Education To Match Our Times—Shep- 
herd College Commencement Address 
Stresses Individual Responsibility and 
the Need for the Creative Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on May 29 to have de- 
livered the commencement address at 
Shepherd College in Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. 

This institution, which was chartered 
in 1872, has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1,500 and offers the regular 4- 
year college courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences leading to the A.B. and B.S. 
degrees. Teacher training has been a 
major effort. It is typical of the many 
smaller colleges throughout our country 
which seldom make headlines in the ed- 
ucation pages of the large metropolitan 
newspapers but which furnish a sound 
educational foundation to large num- 
bers of our young men and women. 

During recent years, under the able 
leadership of President Oliver S. Iken- 
berry, who was formerly a dean at my 
own alma mater of Salem College, Shep- 
herd College has made significant prog- 
ress in expanding its physical facilities 
and in attracting highly qualified fac- 
ulty members. 

The 1961 graduating class of 150, a 
number of whom were students of high 
scholarly achievement, was drawn not 
only from West Virginia but from the 
neighboring States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia also. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my Shepherd College com- 
mencement address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Epucation To Matcu Our Times 
(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat of West Virginia, Shepherd Col- 

lege Commencement, Shepherdstown, W. 

Va., May 29, 1961) ; 

President Ikenberry, members of the fac- 
ulty, honored graduates and guests, and la- 
dies and gentlemen, the experience of com- 
mencement exercises is ever the same and 
yet ever new and unique. 

I suppose every graduate for generations 
past has shared some of the same emotions 
of nostalgia when faced with the appraisal 
of the 4 years preceding, and exhilaration 
and perhaps some trepidation in anticipa- 
tion of the years tocome. And yet, for each 
graduate it is also a highly individualized 
and private experience relating to one’s own 
desires and aspirations. 
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In this respect, no matter how many such 
occasions in which one has participated, it 
is always a pleasure and a benefit to share 
again in the sense of challenge and the 
drama of a beckoning world. 

The very word “commencement” indicates 
a beginning rather than an ending, and the 
degree you receive today is a license to pro- 
ceed on new terms rather than to retire on 
the old ones. 

In times past, the possession of the col- 
lege degree signified a kind of termination. 
It was assumed that the recipient, having 
encompassed the basic corpus of knowledge, 
was equipped to deal with the world of 
reality. And since the ultimate realities 
were viewed as static and eternal concepts, 
no fundamental reconstruction of one’s 
knowledge would be demanded in subse- 
quent years, but merely further refinement 
and acquisitions. 

Never has this conception of learning 
been less valid than it is today. For never 
has the world been in such condition of 
constant and far-reaching flux. Acknowl- 
edgment of the primal significance of this 
fact must be the cornerstone of any modern 
philosophy of learning. 

It has become a commonplace to refer to 
ours as a time of revolution—industrial revo- 
lution at home and political and social revo- 
lutions abroad. But underlying all these is 
the revolution in knowledge itself. Radio 
astronomy is beginning to probe the very 
limits of an expanding universe, while sub- 
atomic physics is breaking the formerly in- 
divisible atom into ever more particles and 
sub-particles. 

As Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer stated sev- 
eral years ago regarding the revolution in 
scientific knowledge, “Almost every month 
has surprises for us in the findings about 
these particles. We are meeting new ones 
for which we are not pared. We are 
learning how poorly we had identified the 
properties even of our old friends among 
them. We are seeing what a challenging job 
the ordering of this experience is likely to 
be, and what a strange world we must enter 
to find that order.” 

The firm walls which once surrounded sueh 
compartments of knowledge as biology, phys- 
ics, and chemistry have yielded to interpene- 
tration between the disciplines: we now have 
biophysics, mathematical biology, geochem- 
istry, and crystallography—to name but a 
few of the modern mutations. And even the 
once clear distinctions between life and non- 
life have been thrown in question. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the aver- 
age citizen, even the educated layman, re- 
sponds to this upheaval in knowledge with 
feelings of doubt, uncertainty and confusion. 
This is perhaps a partial explanation for the 
hold which Commander Shepard and the 
other astronauts have upon the popular 
imagination. Laying aside considerations of 
national prestige, Shepard and his team- 
mates have to some extent humanized an 
otherwise esoteric branch of scientific tech- 
nology. The knowledge that a man is riding 
in the nose of one of those great missiles 
somehow brings it within the ddmain of our 
own imagination and perceptions. 

Now, what bearings do these comments 
have upon the topic of “Education to Match 
Our Times”? First, they indicate that our 
education must be oriented toward the proc- 
ess of inquiry rather than the products of 
inquiry. For the products, the acquisitions 


of “factual” knowledge at one time, may be 
forced to yield to future conditions and re- 
finementsdn the methods and techniques of 
investigation. 

Thus, a modern education must focus 
upon the development of those skills and 
disciplines of inquiry which will serve the 
continued growth of the mind after the 
individual leaves the tutelage of formal 
learning. And it must also seek to instill 
the attitudes and habits of mind which will 
foster a desire for continued questioning, 
learning and growth. ; 

I am not now simply paying court to a 
popular platitude. For learning—authen- 
tic learning—can be a painful process. And 
every day we encounter unnumbered ex- 
amples of a person’s successful resistance to 
the process of learning. We wear our ideas 
like our garments, and as with one’s favorite 
jacket or hat, when an idea slips comfort- 
ably around the mind we hate to dispose 
of it. . 

A modern education, therefore, must be 
one which will prepare the individual for a 
world of relativities and uncertainties. -We 
must. learn to feel at home with something 
less than absolute certainty; we must learn. 
to place our assurance not in a given datum 
of knowledge itself, but in the long-term 
self-corrective process. of the pursuit of - 
knowledge and the disciplines of inquiry. 
And we must learn to like the openness and 
clash of opinions in a democratic and ex- 
perimental society. 

Finally, an “education to match our 
times” must prepare us, individually and 
as a nation, to meet demands which are not 
yet identified. Today we are in need of 
mathematicians, physicists and engineers. 
But in two or three decades perhaps, espe- 
cially in view of the world population ex- 
plosion, our greatest needs may be for 
demographers, soil chemists, agronomists 
and marine biologists. Thus, in elementary 
and secondary schooling, and in our pre- 
professional and undergraduate education, 
we have need of developing those basic skills 
and intellectual disciplines which will pro- 
vide the foundations for the professional 
and specialist as well as the generalist, and 
for a flexible reorientation of our energies 
as new demands arise. 

I have spoken of the task of education to 
prepare us for a world in which our knowl- 
edge is not absolute, but relative—a world 
of chance and contingency and continual 
flux. 

Yet within this world most of us, even 
the most intensely modern among us, ex- 
perience the deeply felt need for some perma- 
nent base of reference. We cannot érect 
the structure of our personal lives on the 
shifting sands of chance. We require some- 
thing of permanence and substance to give 
direction to our own lives. In short, we need 
a cause to serve, a commitment to fulfill. 

The philosopher, Josiah Royce, wrote of 
this need in terms of a philosophy of loyalty 
to an ever widening community of ideals. 
“Let this spirit of loyalty to loyalty become 
universal,” he stated, “and then wars will 
cease; for then nations, without indeed laps- 
ing into any merely international mass, will 
so respect each the loyalty of the others that 
aggression will come to seem inhuman.” 

It is not a criticism of Royce to declare 
that this goal still pertains to an ideal realm 
rather than to the workings of this world. 
For it was his view that such an ideal goal 
must serve to give direvtion to our aspira- 
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tions in this world. Nor, since he was writ- 
ing at turn of the century, can we ex- 
pect to have foreseen the new factors 
in the international equation introduced by 
the Russian revolution. 

I was impressed recently with this aspect 
of the question when it was my occasion to 
be host to 16 young people from the Soviet 
Union who were touring Capitol Hill as part 
of their visit in this country under the 
sponsorship of the YMCA. . 

The group with whom I talked was com- 
posed of leaders of the Soviet age group from 
approximately 25 to 40 years of age—teach- 
ers, journalists, political scientists and engi- 
neers. They are young men and women 
whose late teens and early adult years were 
formed by the devastation and suffering of 
the war. Their point of reference, therefore, 
in appraising Soviet life today, is how far 
they have traveled, personally and nation- 
ally, from the conditions during the war and 
its early aftermath. Consequently, there is 
little to impel them to criticize the basic as- 
sumptions of Communist life. 

Their commitments are supplied them by 
the doctrine and ideology of communism. 
They serve the Soviet state, the socialist rev- 
olution and the Marxist view of history. 
Though these goals deny much of what is 
most significant and precious in human 
values, they have sufficed to enlist the ener- 
gies of an aggressive and self-confident gen- 
eration of Soviet youth. 

We must therefore ask ourselves what goals 
and values we supply which can call to their 
service the same qualities of determination 
and zeal from the citizens of our democracy. 
This is pre-eminently the task of formal 
education. For our schools and colleges are 
the principal repositories of the ideals of our 
society. And it is out of the processes of 
education itself that the individual must 
generate willing desire to serve and to live 
creatively. 

This ideal, as an expression of national 
purpose, has been most eloquently phrased 
in the words of President Kennedy’s inaug- 
ural address: “Let us explore the stars, con- 
quer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths, and encourage the arts and 
commerce. 

“Let both sides heed the command of 
Isaiah—to ‘undo the heavy burdens and let 
the oppressed go free.’” 

Many of you who have selected a career 
of teaching have already made this option. 
There are others among you who, I am con- 
fident, are destined for equally creative and 
rewarding careers. But for each of you, 
whether you enter teaching or one of the 
other professions, whether you go into busi- 
ness or on to graduate studies, there is an 
even more fundamental dedication which 
must underlie all of these. 

I speak of the commitment to revolution— 
to the true revolution which is still the one 
we gave birth to 185 years ago. The true 
revolution is that of Thomas Jefferson, not 
Karl Marx—the revolution propelled by belief 
in the dignity and responsibility of the in- 
dividual rather than the authority of the 
State. This is the struggle to realize the 
American proposition which was so clearly 
stated by Henry Thoreau when he wrote that 
“There will never be a really free and en- 
lightened State until the State comes to 
recognize the individual as a higher and in- 
dependent power, from which all its own 
power and authority are derived, and_treats 
him accordingly.” 

Thus it is that the task of education to- 
day—formal education in the schools, as 
well as self-education in your own lives— 
is to recreate the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and this means to reestablish 
and rededicate our belief in man—the belief 
that man can control his own destiny if he 
will. For freedom and responsibility are but 
opposite handles of the same pitcher. 
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No one understood this better than Abra- 
ham Lincoln—who knew so mueh of the 
terror and* wonder of the human soul— 
when, in the dreadful December of 1862, he 
pointed the way of duty to the Congress in 
these words: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this Congress and this admin- 
istration will be remembered in spite of our- 
selves. No personal significance or insig- 
nificance can spare one or another of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
latest generation. We—even we here—hold 
the power and bear the responsibility.” 

We pray that our Nation may never again 
bear such a burden of dreadful conflict. Yet 
our times have their own peril, of equal dead- 
liness. The measure of our own responsibil- 
ity is not lessened. The daily choices, which 
gather as the sands in an hourglass, are 
just as vital in our own lives as the most 
momentous decisions in the affiairs of state. 
For it is out of the web of individual actions 
and choices that we weave the fabric of a 
democratic morale. 

The poet and teacher, Archibald MacLeish 
has addressed the question in these terms: 

“What education in the free countries 
must drive home, if the free countries are 
to survive, is the conviction that we—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. The task is in part a task 
beyond the power of the schools as such, for 
the sensé of individual responsibility and 
power involves a sense of individual par- 
ticipation, and a sense of individual parti- 
cipation is only possible in a society in which 
individuals Can make themselves felt directly 
and not through agglomerations of money 
or people. There must be social changes as 
well as educational changes. But the educa- 
tion changes come first. To teach men to 
believe in themselves therefore is to teach 
them responsibility and so to assure their 
freedom.” 

These are the tasks of education—to de- 
velop a sense of regard for intellectual dis- 
ciplines, even when we know that our knowl- 
edge is tentative, not final, and relative, not 
absolute; and to provide the grounds for a 
moral commitment to a community of values, 
even when these values must ultimately rest 
on one’s individual judgment. No other 
civilization has essayed such tasks. And no 
leader has more eloquently and concisely 
stated the challenge with which we are con- 
fronted than did President Woodrow Wilson, 
when he dclared, “Our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practice 
which springs from that spirit. Only thus 
can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

As citizens, and as men and women of 
courage and conviction, we will succeed on 
the frontiers of the future. 





Ansco Color Film Used To Record 
Astronaut Shepard’s Reactions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the fact that the film used in 
the automatic cameras within the space- 
craft manned by Commander Shepard 
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for his historic flight was developed and 
produced by Ansco at Binghamton, N.Y. 

Under previous permission, I include 
the following story which appeared in 
the Evening Press, Binghamton, N.Y., 
on May 9, 1961: . 

Ansco CoLor FiuM USED IN CAPSULE 

Cape CANAVERAL, Fta—-Two hundred feet 
of Ansco color film are providing valuable in- 
dications of the medical effects of space 
flight on Astronaut Alan B. Shepard. 

The film was used to record the pilot's re- 
actions during the 15-minute flight on Fri- 
day. 

Among three cameras aboard the space 
vehicle was a 16-millimeter movie camera 
located about 4 feet from the astronaut’s 
face. The camera was loaded with high- 
speed Super Anscochrome film. 


BEAUTIFUL STUFF 


Les Gaver, of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency’s audiovisual section, 
described the result of the pilot-reaction 
filming as beautiful stuff. 

Shepard looked like he was sitting in an 
easy chair except for the minutes early and 
late in the space flight when he was sub- 
jected to extreme G-forces. 

Color film was used primarily for medical 
reasons—to detect any changes in skin color 
during the flight. 

Gaver said the film revealed slight color 
change during acceleration and reentry 
phases of the flight, with Shepard at times 
pulling back in his seat and closing his eyes. 

STRAPS FLOATING 


“During the 5 minutes of weightlessness 
you can see his straps floating slightly away 
from his body,” Gaver said. 

“During the high ‘G’s’ of reentry,” Gaver 
said “he seemed to be squeezed a bit, his 
hands moved frequently as they touched 
panel buttons.” 

(Ansco spokesman said the film used to 
record Shepard’s reactions was developed in 
Binghamton under direction of Dr. F. W. H. 
Mueller, director of research and develop- 
ment.) 





Is Wiretapping Necessary? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, under our 
judicial system, the protection of the in- 
nocent—as well as punishment of the 
guilty—are major objectives of the law. 

Broadly, there is a wide area of agree- 
ment on these goals. 

Getting to specifics, however, the task 
becomes more complex. 

Among the controversial issues is that 
of wiretapping. 

Fundamentally, the question is, Is 
wiretapping necessary? 

In the interest of national security, 
as well as the prosecution of crimes, such 
devices, in my judgment, can serve as 
instruments of the law. However, the 
practices can and should be employed 
only with adequate safeguards to pro- 
tect the fundamental rights of our citi- 
zens 
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The difficult decision, of course, is to 
draw a tangible line for use, or nonuse 
of eavesdropping devices. : 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a constructive editorial entitled 
“Is Wiretapping Necessary?” 

. Reviewing major features of this con- 
troversial aspect of law enforcement, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

Is WIRETAPPING NECESSARY? 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has 
made it clear that he favors wiretapping 
legislation which will put the Justice Depart- 
ment on equal terms with the law violators. 

The question of wiretapping has been a 
controversial subject for over 30 years. 
Now it appears that it may be settled by 
comprehensive Federal legislation. 

The Justice Department in advocating 
such legislation has pointed out that foreign 
agents, subversives and organized criminals 
of all kinds use every type of mechanical 
device available to evade the law including 
wiretapping equipment. It is small wonder 
therefore that law enforcement officers 


should seek permission to use some of the’ 


same mechanical devices in tracing criminal 
activities. Frank Hogan, district attorney 
for New York County, is quoted as saying: 
“Telephone interception is the single most 
valuable weapon in the fight against organ- 
ized crime.” 

However, advocating legal permission to 
make use of wiretapping equipment, the dis- 
trict attorney’s office has urged certain safe- 
guards for the protection of the general pub- 
lic. Quite obviously criminals who are using 
electronic equipment for subversive activi- 
ties or to perpetrate serious crimes are not 
entitled to any constitutional protection 
against capture. Safeguards are, and should 
be, intended to protect the innocent from 
flagrant invasion of their privacy by the in- 
discriminate use of wiretapping equipment 
in the hands of overzealous law enforcement 
officers on so-called fishing expeditions. 

Under the present Federal law aliyone can 
wiretap. He is guilty of crime only if he 
divulges the information obtained through 
intercepting calls. Thus the FBI has Deen 
using wiretaps since Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
second term beginning in 1937 when the 
President authorized a limited number of 
wiretaps in security cases. Under the pro- 
posed legislation the Attorney General would 
have the right to authorize wiretapping in 
cases involving national security and kid- 
naping, and the information thus acquired 
could be used as evidence in court. In cases 
of other serious crimes it would be necessary 
for the Attorney General to approve the re- 
quest which could then be carried out only 
on the basis of a court order after showing 
of probable cause to believe that a crime 
had been committed. Evidence thus ob- 
tained could be used in court. Further the 
legislation would permit States which have 
laws permitting wiretapping by law enforce- 
ment officers to continue the use of such 
evidence in court proceedings, but all such 
wiretapping would, necessarily, have to be 
authorized by the court. 

Six States, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New York, and Oregon have 
laws authorizing police wiretapping. Tech- 
nically the law enforcement officers of those 
States are violating Federal law when they 
do so, but no such cases have ever been 
prosecuted. Nevertheless State officials have 
urged legislation legalizing their activities 
and thus removing even the technical viola- 
ton of Federal law. 
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Opposition to such legislation has come 
of course from such organizations as the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It is argued 
that wiretapping is an invasion of privacy. 
It is not at all comparable to the search 
of a home with a warrant. It is pointed out 
that wiretapping is a continuous activity 
occurring over a long period of time, not 
generally made known to the person whose 
phone is being tapped. Furthermore the 
information obtained is not confined to a 
specific item named in a search warrant but 
includes everything said over the telephone. 
The practice, it is said, is highly susceptible 
to police fishing expeditions and unfair prob- 
ably to many innocent persons. 

The answer to that argument of course 
is that the activities of foreign agents carry- 
ing on espionage in this country and the 
activities of criminal Syndicates are also 
furnishing violations of the rights of thou- 
sands of innocent persons and should not be 
permitted to go on if they can be stopped 
by legitimate and limited use of wiretap- 
ping. Of course it is important that the 
rights of individuals be protected but they 
are not necessarily protected when we fail 
to use the modern devices for capturing 
criminals and thus permit a great number 
of persons to suffer because we are interested 
in protecting the rights of a few who might 
wrongfully have their wires tapped. 





It’s the Governments That Need Changing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I am including an editorial from the 
Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., of May 
26, 1961: 

It’s THE GOVERNMENTS THAT NEED CHANGING 


The weakness of this Nation’s vast foreign 
aid program lies in the tendency of many 
people to think of it as simply aid—that is, 
handouts to help poor, unfortunate, under- 
developed people. 

Aid of this kind relieves undesirable con- 
ditions, but it does not change the causes of 
the conditions. It’s about as helpful, in the 
long run, as a hot water bottle on a broken 
leg. 

Vice President Lynpon Jonnson recently 
returned from a 15-day tour of southeast 
Asia and said: 

“Given something for which to fight, the 
people of Asia will man the ramparts of free- 
dom and they will man them with valor. 
But the people do not fight in steaming 
jungles to preserve hunger and squalor and 
oppression.” . 

It is doubtful that the United States can 
give the people of needy countries some- 
thing that would make them want to fight 
communism. It is doubtful that needy peo- 
ple would fight simply to preserve their pipe- 
lines to U.S. foreign aid. Even if they would, 
that is not much of a reason for fighting— 
or even for preferring the West over the 
Communist world, for that matter. 

JOHNSON said Asian leaders now under- 
stand that U.S. economic aid must be 
matched by sacrifices and reforms within the 
receiving nations, so that the needy people 
in those nations get the benefits instead of 
the rich people. This is a step in the right 
direction, though only a step. 
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The benefits of aid will serve a lornz-term 
useful purpose only if those benefit: help 
put people in a position to help themselves. 
When a man can help himself, he begins to 
develop some pride and some reasons for de- 
fending what he has been able to achieve. 

Economic aid, technical aid, anc education 
programs won't help needy people much un- 
less the governments of needy countries seri- 
ously try to install reforms that give each 
citizen freedom, opportunity, and a voice in 
government affairs. 





Treatment of Capital Gains—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr.. Ja:VITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the governors of the Real 
Estate Board of New York, Inc., on 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961, dealing with the 
treatment of capital gains and depreci- 
ation allowances. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNORS OF 

THE REAL Estate Boarp or New Yorks, Inc., 

on ‘TUESDAY, May 9, 1961 


Whereas the President has recommended 
that capital gains treatment be withdrawn 
from gain on disposition of depreciable prop- 
erty to the extent of prior depreciation al- 
lowances; and 

Whereas the Board of Governors of the 
New York Real Estate Board has carefully 
weighed what would be the impact of any 
law making effective the President’s recom- 
mendation, and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this board that any such law would be very 
detrimental to the economy of the United 
States, particularly the real estate segment 
of it, for the following reasons: 

It would— 

1. deter real estate sales to such a large 
degree as to make it extremely difficult for 
brokers to do business; 

- 2. stultify any investment in developed 
properties, since few of them would be on 
the market; 

3. discourage and curtail all kinds of in- 
come-producing construction—office build- 
ings, apartment houses, hotels, motels, 
stores, shopping centers, etc.; 

4. seriously affect companies which manu-~ 
facture, warehouse, sell, or distribute build- 
ing materials; all construction companies; 
and the employees of all of these; 

5. drastically reduce the total Federal tax 
revenue, and the revenue of the States and 
the municipalities as well; 

6. curtail many kinds of business which 
service the real estate industry and throw 
their workers out of jobs; 

7. (a) make a taxpayer subject to ordi- 
nary income tax at a rate higher than that 
which applied over the years when the de- 
preciation was taken, and (b) fail to recog- 
nize that the gain in the sale would, in 
many instances, be due entirely to an in- 
crease in land values, with the improvement 
itself worth far less than the allowed de- 
preciation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States, for the reasons set forth in 
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the preamble to this resolution, be peti- 
tioned not to pass any law that would give 
effect to the proposal of the President of the 
United States that capital gain treatment be 
withdrawn from gain on tion of de- 
preciable property to the extent of prior de- 
preciation allowance, and that the present 
law in regard to capital gains treatment be 
continued in full force and effect. 





An Essay on Thrift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the very enjoyable experience of 
having one of my high school constitu- 
ents come to Washington as a part of an 
award for winning first place in a na- 
tional essay contest on the subject of 
thrift. 

Jacqueline Marie Black, age 17 and a 
junior at Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
Til., was among more than 300,000 stu- 
dents throughout the United States.en- 
tering the fifth National Thrift Essay 
Contest sponsored by the National Thrift 
Committee. She won first place in the 
high school category of entries. The 
subject of her essay, “Save—It’s the 
American Way to Success,” is an ex- 
cellent one that ought to be read by all 
of our young people. 

I recall the days of my youth when 
my father and mother required that I 
set aside 10 percent of my earnings for 
a rainy day, and I’ve never had rea- 
son for doubting the wisdom of that ad- 
vice. In this day and age when there 
are so many looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for cradle to the grave secur- 
ity, it is indeed refreshing to get this 
kind of an expression from a young high 
school student who is giving serious 
thought to the future and the obliga- 


tions which will be hers in charting her = 


own individual course. I take this op- 

portunity to commend Jacqueline Black 

for her good work and congratulate her 
upon winning first prize in the fifth 

National Thrift Essay Contest. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Jacqueline Black’s essay 
be printed in its entirety in the REecorp 
at this point: 

Fmst PrizE WINNING Essay (HIGH SCHOOL 
CATEGORY) FirrH NATIONAL THRIFT ESSAY 
CONTEST 
SAVE: IT’S THE AMERICAN WAY TO SUCCESS 
Save. Save. Save. This is the magic 

word today. Whether it be money, time, 

food, health, or what have you, Benjamin 

Franklin recognized the importance of thrift 

when he advised: 

Make no expense but to do good to others 
or yourself; that is, waste nothing. 

In considering the matter of saving, sev- 
eral important questions come to mind. For 
instance: 

WHAT IS SAVING? . 

To put it simply, saving is actually “de- 
ferred spending,” or “spending for the fu- 
ture.” Sir Spencer Portal, Chairman of the 
Trustee Savings Ganks Association of Lon- 
don, expressed this thought in very concise 
terms when he stated: 
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Savings banks are also spending banks 
but they enable their thousands of deposi- 
tors to spend on something which will give 
more lasting satisfaction than mere living 
fror. hand to mouth, and to acquire that 
added sense of security which may make 
all the difference between a life of confi- 
dence and happiness and one of continual 
worry and anxiety. 

Inasmuch as one most usually thinks of 
saving only money, it should be recognized 
that it is not “intelligent” saving when one 
hoards his money and fails to purchase those 
articles worth much more than their value 
in dollars. 

HOW CAN ONE SAVE? 


The first step towards intelligent savings 
is to set a goal. By doing this, one gives 
himself something to work for, and thus, 
does not become bored with saving and be- 
gin to feel as though he is just hoarding 
his money. Next, one should begin saving 
immediately. By refraining from putting 
off saving until later, he does not run the 
risk of failing to start his savings program 
at all. However, the most important step 
in a well-rounded savings program is to set 
a definite amount and save regularly. Even 
though one may have very little money to 
save, he should not. let this stop him. By 
saving only a few pennies at a time he may 
get very little in return at first, but he has 
begun the habit of saving regularly. Good. 
This is a very valuable habit that will be 
a@ great asset in later life. 


WHY SHOULD ONE SAVE? 


Although people save for many different 
purposes, one should save especially for two 
reasons. The more important of these is to 
provide a reserve for emergencies that may 
arise at any time. Second in importance 
to the emergency needs are the special ob- 
jectives which one may wish to achieve for 
the future, such as travel, vacations, educa- 
tion. 

Above all, though, one should save be- 
cause usually the successful man in the 
world is the one with the ability to save 
money and to invest it wisely after it has 
been saved. This is especially true in Amer- 
ica, where private initiative and resource- 
fulness are the steppingstones to success. 
The position one holds 10 years from now 
may very well depend largely on how con- 
sistently he has held on to his money to 
meet the necessities of life. 


WHAT EFFECT WILL SAVING HAVE ON OUR LATER 
LIFE? 

Saving affords great opportunities for the 
saver. This cannot be denied. One of the 
most important rewards of saving is that it 
helps the saver to establish a firm footing 
in a democracy in which he may use his 
freedoms to branch out in any direction 
he wishes. In addition, saving (1) develops 
personal responsibilities; (2) insures better 
positions by making possible a good educa- 
tion; (3) brings peace of mind by eliminat- 
ing the worries about the future which are 
so detrimental to health; (4) establishes a 
higher credit standing in one’s community; 
(5) provides a nest egg for that big op- 
portunity, and in every way raises one’s 
standing as an individual. 

Saving is also beneficial to our country as 
a whole for it prevents inflation. When the 
market is flooded with a surplus of dollars, 
the value of the dollar decreases. When 
money is deposited in savings accounts, the 
individual dollar is worth more. If each in- 
dividual is financially secure, the whole 
United States is financially secure. Thus, 
saving strengthens the economic position of 
our Nation. 

In conclusion, we can say that the re- 
wards of saving are tremendous. By follow- 
ing the new trend of saving in America, 
you, too, can obtain these great opportunities 
and have a bigger and better chance for 
success. 

So, why not join the crowd and follow the 
American way? Save. Save. Save. 





June 1 
The Propaganda War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
article entitled “Can We Stop Losing the 
Propaganda War?” written by Mr. Hen- 
ry Mayers, an advertising executive. Mr. 
Mayers and a group of specialists in the 
field of advertising and public relations 
communications have organized what is 
known as the Cold War Council, which 
is designed to improve our information 
program and our oversea educational 
effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can We Stor LOSING THE PROPAGANDA WaR 

When the Foreign Ministers of NATO na- 


_ tions met in Paris last December, the world 


press devoted columns to their discussions 
of the Polaris missile as a possible addition 
to the NATO shield. Another Paris confer- 
ence during the same month, considering 
other measures vital to free world security, 
was largely ignored by the press. 

The international conference on Soviet 
political warfare had brought to Paris 500 
leading citizens of NATO nations, including 
parliamentary officials, political leaders, la- 
bor representatives, writers and educators. 
For 3 days these delegates, representing all 
shades of left and right political opinion, 
discussed the nature and scope of the Soviet 
threat in the areas of political subversion 
and propaganda. They then adopted unani- 
mously a resolution reminding free world 
governments that while NATO and SEATO 
have been acquiring deterrents against pos- 
sible military aggressions by Moscow and 
Peiping, these powers have been conducting 
unrestricted aggressions on the political 
fronts of all free nations. 

Against such worldwide psychological war- 
fare, the free world has no counterforce. 
A recent issue of Fifteen Nations carried a 
thoughtful article which stated that “psy- 
chological] warfare is now moving rapidly 
toward a final decision which could certain- 
ly lead to our surrender.” The article pro- 
posed counter-measures, but stipulated that 
psychological warfare must be the responsi- 
bility of the individual nations of the West. 
This is the present strategy. 

It has inherent weakness. 

It cannot succeed. 

Unified strategy by NATO nations is as 
essential to effective psychological warfare 
as to NATO military operations. Until this 
principle is recognized by each member of 
the NATO and SEATO alliances, their ad- 
versaries enjoy all the advantages. Unhin- 
dered in their maneuverings on political 
fronts, the Soviets are in a position to turn 
whole nations against the West, without fir- 
ing a shot. “Battle after battle can be lost 
on the psychological front through failure 
to realize where the battlefields are. The 
entire free world is a battle area. Deployed 
over it is an army of propagandists, agi- 
tators and secret agents totaling 500)000 
persons, and their activities represent an- 
nual Soviet-Sino expenditures of $2 billion. 
This is not a “political party” operation. It 
has both the characteristics and the objec- 
tives of a military operation. But it is one 
against which military deterrents are useless. 

The recent conference on Soviet political 
warfare has urged specific steps by the alli- 
ances to close the serious gap in free world 
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defenses. However, there is little evidence 
that consideration is being given to united 
action by free world governments. Each 
nation apparently believes it has no alterna- 
tive to going it alone in the field of propa- 
ganda, which it confuses with information. 
Each considers such efforts exclusively a na- 
tional affair. 

This attitude in Western governments, 
which gives incalculable advantages to their 
Communist adversaries, has developed largely 
because of the successful Soviet strategy of 
keeping each Western nation’s propaganda 
continually on the defensive. By constant 
attack on every aspect of United States, Brit- 
ish, and French policy, the U.S.S.R. has in- 
duced these powers to devote most or all of 
their information facilities to defending 
themselves to the rest of the world, and to 
each other. Meanwhile, the Communist bloc 
carries on effective pro-Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
through saturation broadcasting, press in- 
filtration, pamphleteering and haranguing. 
Despite Hungary, Tibet, and a long history of 
oppression, Moscow and Peiping are attract- 
ing admirers in the developing countries, 
through propaganda that manipulates the 
hopes and passions of the masses. 

The U.S. Information Agency attempts to 
combat such developments through counter- 
propaganda, but its efforts face insuperable 
handicaps. In most developing countries, 
for example, India, the Communists are a 
legitimate political party, claiming to be in- 
terested only in helping the nation’s workers 
and farmers. The U.S. Information Service, 
being a guest in the country, cannot aggres- 
sively expose native Communist intrigue 
without getting into difficulties with the host 
government. Voice of America broadcasts 
from the United States are not so restricted 
but if they devote much time to anticom- 
munism, they simply lose their radio audi- 
ence. Few Asians, Africans, or Latin Ameri- 
cans care to listen to such broadcasts from 
the United States. They do not regard 
America as an objective source of informa- 
tion about communism. 

Realistic undertakings to counteract 
worldwide Communist propaganda, particu- 
larly when aimed at colored peoples, would 
do better without a “made in the U.S.” label. 
What other label? Made in England? Made 
in France or Belgium or Holland? All these 
former colonial powers face propaganda 
handicaps in addressing the developing na- 
tions of the world. 


COUNTEROFFENSIVE ESSENTIAL 


All Western nations must, of course, 
continue their individual information activ- 
ities to interpret their individual policies 
to the world, particularly when under prop- 
aganda attack. But defensive action alone 
can never win in psychopolitical warfare. 
Success comes only through counteroffen- 
sive. There is no reason why that should be 
the function of gny individual nation. 
Communist psychological warfare is. global. 
Total free world security is involved. A 
unified strategy would be logical, even if it 
were not the only effective strategy for an 
offensive. 

In a very limited way, a unified free world 
offensive has long been in operation, reach- 
ing beind the Iron Curtain to frustrate 
Communist internal propaganda. From its 
inception, Radio Free Europe has been as 
bitterly assailed by the Soviet and satellite 
press as NATO itself. By keeping both the 
civil and military populations of the’satel- 
lites in sympathy with the West, and thus 
politically unreliable to the Soviets, Radio 
Free Europe acts as one more deterrent to 
possible Soviet aggression in Western Eu- 
rope. Since it is not operated by any one 
government, Radio Free Europe is not com- 
mitted to explaining a policy or action of any 
Western nation. Its voice is that of native 
Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Ruma- 
nians or Bulgarians, known and believed by 
their fellow countrymen. It is not a defen- 


sive operation. Its basic function is to con- 
duct a continuous psychological, moral and 
political offensive against the Soviets, with 
the full moral support of the Western Powers. 

Broadcasting, however, is only one medium 
of communication available for effective 
warfare against Communist propaganda and 
political -subversion in all areas. There is 
no lack of potential weaponry for exposing 
Communist maneuverings in any coun- 
try, for discouraging support for political 
leadership with Communist leanings, and 
for alerting a citizenry susceptible to Com- 
munist blandishments. It is not a prob- 
lem of weapons, but of _will. 

To fortify that will among free world 
governments was the chief purpose of the 
recent Conferencé on Soviet Political War- 
fare. The recommendations of that con- 
ference were substantially the same as those 
made 18 months earlier at the June 
1959 Atlantic Congress in London. The re- 
port of that Congress, published by the In- 
ternational Secretariat of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Conference, contains the fol- 
lowing resolution by the Committee on Prop- 
aganda Policies: 

“Noting that ideological aggression consti- 
tutes an immediate, serious threat to the 
free world; 

“Recognizing the value of the work already 
carried out by public and private bodies to 
counter Soviet ideological warfare, but con- 
sidering that the resources at present de- 
ployed on this front by the Atlantic Powers 
and the other free countries are wholly in- 
adequate as compared with the colossal ma- 
chine construced by Soviet communism to 
enslave men's minds; 

“We propose as matters of utmost urgency 
that (1) NATO should create a new division 
to serve the governments of the Allied coun- 
tries as a headquarters to counteract the 
ideological war waged against them by the 
Soviets; and further recommend that where 
they do not already have them, member 
states of NATO set up the appropriate agen- 
cies necessary to cooperate with the new 
divisions; and (2) an internation unofficial 
organization be set up as a spearate institu- 
tion, for the purpose of diffusing through- 
out the world basic information which will 
help people to assess and understand more 
clearly the ideological aggression of totali- 
tarian communism and to appreciate the 
true value of liberty.’ 

, UNITY OF PURPOSE 


A first step in the direction of the above 
recommendations may have been taken on 
September 8, 1960, when the U.S. Congress 
authorized the appointment of a permanent 
Citizens Commission for NATO. This body 
is directed to arrange for and to attend con- 
ferences with similar commissions to be set 
up in other NATO countries, to explore 
“means by which greater cooperation and 
unity of purpose may be developed, to the 
end that democratic freedom may be pro- 
moted by economic and political means.” 
Further steps may result from forthcoming 
visits to NATO governments by a delegation 
from the recent conference. 

It is too early to know what actions, if 
any, will result from these tentative moves 
toward a united strategy for psychological 
warfare. In any event, the Kremlin is 
alerted. There probably is already under 
way a determined underground Soviet effort 
to prevent or delay the setting up of the 
proposed new NATO Commissions by other 
nations than the United States. All the 
devices by which the Soviet sought to frus- 
trate the formation of NATO, and by which 
it continues to seek ways to destroy its 
harmonious functioning, unquestionably 
would be resorted to, in the face of a serious 
undertaking by NATO and SEATO nations 
to consolidate forces for psychopolitical war- 
fare. For the Kremlin would recognize such 
a@ move as its first serious challenge on the 
front on which it pins hopes for easy world 
conquest. 
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A Salute to Paul Bruner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Oklahoma has lost a great champion of 
progress, and the city of Muskogee has 
lost its finest ambassador of good will, 
in the loss on May 24 of Paul /. Bruner. 

A former managing editor of the 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix, and secretary- 
manager of the Muskogee Chamber of 
Commerce for the past 12 years, Paul 
Bruner is mourned by thousands of 
friends in Oklahoma and his native 
State of Kansas. 

As @ newspapermen who had experi- 
ence on*the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner and the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
Paul brought to the Muskogee daily 
newspapers not only a great journalistic 
talent but also a high standard of news 
and editorial ethics. 

It was my personal good fortune, as 
a cub reporter for the Muskogee dailies, 
to learn some of the A B C’s of the news- 
paper profession during the period when 
Paul Bruner was managing editor of the 
Phoenix. 

He was a newspaperman in the noblest 
and finest sense of the word, and every 
reporter who trained under him was cer- 
tain to treasure the experience. 

When Paul became secretary-man- 
ager of the chamber of commerce in 
1936, he took to that office the same high 
dedication and the same splendid ethics 
which had marked his newspaper career. 

With his lovely wife, Nell, he was a 
familiar and winning figure at every 
meeting and gathering in the community 
interest for the past 12 years. He un- 
doubtedly presided over more than 5,000 
meetings of one kind or another, and 
won a well-deserved reputation as one 
of the southwest’s finest speakers and 
masters of ceremonies. 

He was a great champion of indus- 
trial and water resource development - 
and also gave thousands of hours to 
encouragement of Oklahoma’s great 
farming and livestock industries. 

No finer testimony to the great record 
of civic service of Paul Bruner could be 
offered than the words of some of Mus- 
kogee’s leading citizens in the Muskogee 
Daily Phoenix report of May 25, 1961. 
Here are some of those statements: 

R. H® Lomax, president of Midland Valley 
Raiiroad and of the Muskogee Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“I was very shocked and grieved to learn 
of the sudden passing of Paul Bruner. As 
president of the chamber of commerce, it 
has been a pleasure and a privilege during 
the past year to work with an outstanding 
man like Bruner. I was recently particu- 
larly pleased when a representative of a very 
important industry we have been working 
hard to locate in Muskogee told us they had 
been in contact with many chamber of com- 
merce managers during their search, but 
they told us that Paul Bruner was outstand- 
ing. I feel I have lost a real friend.” 

Les Hurd, manager of Hope Lumber Co. 
and former president of the chamber of com- 
merce: 
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“The city of Muskogee and the people owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Paul Bruner. 
He had a man-killing job and has performed 
wonderfully in behalf of the city. He was 
working right up until the time of his 
attack to further the growth of our city. 
‘We have all lost a true friend.” 

Carl Krepper, president of Muskogee Iron 
Works and former president of the chamber 
of commerce: 

“Since it was during my administration 
with the chamber of commerce that we hired 
Paui, I quite naturally was deeply shocked 
at his death. I was very fond of him and 
regret very much his passing, as we were 
looking forward to many years of service. I 
have always regarded him as a close friend.” 

Tams Bixby, Jr., president and publisher 
of the Oklahoma Press Publishing Co. and 
former president of the chamber of com- 
merce: 

“I am truly shocked at the news of Paul 
Bruner’s death. He was an important and 
valuable associate during his many years 
with these newspapers, and has been the 
central moving spirit of the chamber of 
commerce since accepting the résponsible 
position of secretary-manager. His pleasant 
personality will be greatly missed by friends 
and associates here and over the entire 
State, and, although he had moved down 
the street a block or so, we still considered 
him one of the newspaper fraternity.” 

James C. Leake, president of Tulsa Broad- 
casting Co., and former president of the 
chamber of commerce: 

“In the loss of Paul Bruner, Muskogee and 
eastern Oklahoma and the entire State 
loses one of its most loyal and enthusiastic 
boosters. Paul’s vast knowledge of eastern 
Oklahoma and the Muskogee area, along 
with his untiring efforts and tremendous 
enthusiasm for development of this area, 
made him one of eastern Oklahoma's great 
men. Muskogee will certainly feel the loss 
of this great man for many years to come.” 

Nat Irish, manager of Muskogee Cotton 
Oil Co., and former president of the chamber 
of commerce: 

“The passing of Paul Bruner represents a 
grave loss to our community. I have worked 
closely with Paul for many years and have 
never known anyone more dedicated to the 
progress of his hometown. Personally, I 
feel I have lost a true and loyal friend.” 

Walter V. Martin, executive vice president 
of Victor Savings & Loan Association, of 
which Bruner was a director: 

“Paul Bruner -was elected director of the 
Victor Savings and Loan Association 22 years 
ago and has over the years been one of our 
most valued directors. Public relations was 
his forte-and he did a marvelous job. For 
many years he addressed our shareholders’ 
meeting each January. In his deliberations 
as a board member, he was known as a man 
of courage and foresight which typified his 
great leadership. Victor joins the city in 
mourning his loss.” 

P. V. Root, vice president of Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., and former president of the 
chamber of commerce: 

“Paul Bruner was the first man I met 
when I came to Muskogee. His loss.,will be 
greatly felt by the city of Muskogee as he 
was a tireless worker in the city’s behalf. It 
is a great personal loss to me also as I have 
lost one of my dearest friends.” 

Fred Beckman, vice president of Beck- 
man’s, Inc., and a former president of the 
chamber of commerce: 

“I always thought a great deal of Paul 
Bruner and he was a very close friend of 
mine. In fact, in our trips in connection 
with the Mississippi Valley Basin we roomed 
together. I know we are going to miss him 
and he will be hard to replace. I have al- 
ways held him in the highest regard.” ~ 

Tom Tarpley, president of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and a former president of the 
chamber of commerce: : 
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“It was a pleasure and fine experience to 
be associated with Paul Bruner for a number 
of years in civic work. He was indeed a fine 
gentleman. A tireless worker for the better- 
ment and growth of Muskogee, his efforts 
will be landmarks throughout the city for 
years to come. A man of his ability will be 
hard to replace. I was associated with him 
closely for 12 months in chamber of com- 
merce work and it was an enthusiastic and 
enlightening experience to work with him 
as president.” 





United States Held Leader in Space 
Science 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
parative progress of the United States 
and the Soviet Union in space explora- 
tion continues to be a matter of national 
and international significance. 

After weighing the factors, the conclu- 
sions, generally, boil down to this: The 


‘Soviet Union—having developed a more 


powerful thrust in rocket engines exceeds 
in weight lifting. 

The United States, however, excels in 
the technical advancements of its space 
instruments. According to the experts, 
for example, the cumulative value of in- 
formation obtained from our space shots 
far exceed in quantity and quality that 
derived from Soviet experimentation in 
the field. 

Recently, the New York Times pub- 
lished an informative article by Harold 
M. Schmeck, Jr., entitled “United States 
Held Leader in Space Science,” shedding 
some penetrating light om the value of 
U.S. accomplishments, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unrrep STATES HELD LEADER IN SPACE 
ScIENCE 
(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

Tusa, OKLA., May 27.—American superior- 
ity in space science may already be setting 
the stage for leadership in cosmic explora- 
tion, an authority in this realm of research 
said here today. 

“One gets a little tired these days of read- 
ing about Russian space supremacy,” said 
Lloyd V. Berkner, chairman of the Space 
Science Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

In scientific space research the United 
States already has the clear lead and can 
keep that lead with properly planned effort, 
he told the first National Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Space. 

“Since, as space activity becomes more dif- 
ficult and advanced, the space effort will be 
limited by our knowledge of space at any 
time,” he said, “leadership in space science 
must soon become one of the controlling 
factors in acquiring space leadership gen- 
erally.” 

In the first steps toward exploration of the 
solar system the Soviet effort has shown su- 
periority largely because of success * in the 
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weight-lifting contest,” he noted, but in the 
contests ahead success will require su- 
periority in every department. 


1952 DECISION NOTED 


The speaker noted, as an aside, that Soviet 
superiority in the vital matter of rocket 
weight lifting arose from a decision made in 
1952—4 years ahead of the United States. 

“In space the laurels go to those with 
foresight and vision,” he said, and this shows 
the importance of careful planning for fu- 
ture space research to insure that lack of 
knowledge in any specific field will not be 
a bottleneck. 

Mr. Berkley cited the trailblazing exploit 
of Pioneer V last year as a space saga much 
to American credit. 

This deep space probe still holds the com- 
munications distance record, having sent 
back data to earth from a point some 20 
million miles out. While it continued to 
broadcast, the probe signaled to earth news 
of one fresh discovery after another. 

As Pioneer V soared beyond earth, the 
speaker recalled, it passed through the two 
Van Allen radiation belts discovered by 
earlier American probes. 

RING CURRENT FOUND 


As Pioneer V reached the 40,000-mile mark 
it discovered a third immense ring current 
that.surrounds the earth at a distance of 
some 8 to 10 earth radii. 

At 10 radii (roughly 80,000 miles) Pioneer 
V found the earth’s magnetic field was 
bounded by the plasmas of space. The probe 
also discovered an interplanetary magnetic 
field. 

This finding was of immense scientific 
importance, he said, in making clearer the 
picture of the sun’s controlling influence on 
earth. 

Just as Pioneer V reached the 6-million- 
mile point the sun erupted in a violent solar 
flare and earthbound scientists got their 
first glimpse of the events that take place 
deep in interplanetary space as a result of 
such a monstrous eruption. ; 

“I mention this series of discoveries from 
a single rocket probe to illustrate the power- 
ful character of the knowledge that is de- 
rived from space exploration,” the scientist 
told the conference members. “I venture to 
say that no theoretical speculation in the 
absence of such experiments could possibly 
predict the facts of space that we are now 
finding.” 

PLANET EXPLORATION 

“To many of us,” he continued, “the most 
exciting pre cts in space science lie in 
the now readily predictable capabilities to 
explore the planets.” 

He said the next 3 years would see the 
payloads on spacecraft climbing into the 
range of 10 to 20, and perhaps even 50, tons. 
In this range of useful load a whole new 
vista of planetary exploration is opened, the 
scientist observed, with flights past the moon 
and planets and later with “soft’’ landings. 

Mr. Berkner warned against taking too 
lightly the monumental difficulties that lie 
ahead. Perhaps the greatest of these, he 
declared, lies not so much in the design of 
the space vehicles themselves as in the radio 
and electronic systems by which they can be 
linked with the earth. 

Mr. Berkner observed that the entire his- 
tory of cosmic exploration to date, from the 
first sputnik to the men in space, had come 
during only 314 years. 

While scientific consequences of immense 
importance have come from this brief period, 
he said, they are but the forerunners of 
unbelievable advances certain to occur in 
the next few years. mea 

The conference, which ended here today, 
was addressed by many of the Nation's lead- 
ers in all aspects of space research, includ- 
ing the political and economic. Attendance 
totaled more than 1,200 at the Education 
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Building on the State fair ground, where 
sessions were held. Principal sponsors were 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Training and Retraining of Skilled Man- 
power—The Kennedy Plan and a 
Timely Editorial in the Machinist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, to 
those of us from highly industrialized 
areas of the country, particularly areas 
which were hard hit by unemployment 
in recent recessions, the President’s ad- 
dress here on Thursday touched on a 
point extremely important to the future 
of our economy—the plan he referred 
to as the manpower development and 
training program. 

After discussing the persistent pat- 
tern of unemployment, even during a 
period of recovery, which makes such 
unemployment “intolerable to a free 
economy”, the President cited the new 
program he is going to recommend to 
Congress and said: . 

Its purpose would be to train, or retrain 
several hundred thousand workers ir new 
occupational skills over a 4-year period, in 
order to replace those skills made obsolete 
by automation and industrial change with 
the new skills which new processes demand. 
Supplementing current public and private 
training and education programs, such a 
measure, including subsistence and reloca- 
tion allowances for the long-term unem- 
ployed, is a positive answer to the challenge 
of technology. 

DEPRESSED AREAS ACT PROVIDES FOR RETRAINING 
PROGRAMS 2 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the Depressed Areas 
Act—the Area Development Act, to use 
the formal title—called for an extensive 
program of retraining in new skills for 
those unemployed as a result of tech- 
nological change or other causes in the 
areas of substantial and persistent labor 
surplus. As a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, I supported it. 
It was a good step forward. Now the 
President’s proposal, as outlined to us in 
his speech Thursday, would expand this 
idea to help the long-term unemployed 
wherever they live. This is a tremen- 
dously useful idea, and one which I also 
support. 

EDITORIAL FROM THE MACHINIST 


Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest a very timely editorial 
appearing in the issue of May 25, 1961, 
of the newspaper, the Machinist, one of 
the best labor union newspapers pub- 
lished in this country, and speaking for 
one of the most progressive and out- 
standing unions in the Nation, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. 

This editorial points up the great need 
for expansion of the apprenticeship 
training program for machinists. Last 
year, it points out, only 2,779 new ma- 
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chinist apprentices were started on ap- 
proved training programs, whereas many 
times that number of journeyman ma- 
chinists died or retired in the same pe- 
riod. So, as it has for a decade, the 
Nation’s supply of all-around journey- 
man machinists has dwindled. 

As the editorial points out, machine 
operators doing a specialized job may 
lose out to automation or changing tech- 
nology, but a trained machinist is never 
obsolete. iI urge the officials who will 
work on the new Government-sponsored 
retraining programs to read this editorial 
and follow up on the useful idea it pro- 
poses, as follows: 

MACHINISTS 


More than 2 million young men and 
women will be graduating from high school 
next month. Many of them will be hunting 
their first job. Some will want to learn a 
trade. 

The tragedy is that opportunities for ap- 
prentice training this year are few and far 
between. At a time when everyone agrees 
that we need more skills, the decline of 
apprentice training in industry approaches a 
national scandal. 

Last year, for exeraple, only 2,779 new ma- 
chinist apprentices were taken on in joint 
labor-management programs approved by 
the US. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Many times that number of journeymen 
diéd or retired last year. Once again, as it 
has every year for the past decade, the 
Nation’s supply of all-around journeymen 
machinists dwindled. 

Some people who have never seen a shop 
mistakenly believe that a machinist can be 
trained in a few weeks or a few months. 
They confuse the machinist with machine 
operators or specialists. A man can be 
trained in a few months to perform one 
job or operate one type of machine. 

The trouble in these times is that the 
specialist is no sooner trained than his work 
is automated and his limited skill becomes 
obsolete. 

A journeyman machinist, on the other 
hand, is an all-around craftsman who has 
learned his trade in 4 years of on-the-job 
training. He learns to operate every type 
of machine in the shop. He learns layout 
work and maintenance and, in some in- 
stances, cutting and welding. In addition, 
the machinist apprentice must take class- 
room instruction in mathematics, metal- 
lurgy, blueprint reading, and related subjects. 

The American people have generally ac- 
cepted the need for scientists to develop new 
ideas. We generally understand the need for 
engineers to adapt the new ideas to prac- 
tical use. Some don’t yet realize that we 
still need a third man, the all-around jour- 
neyman, who can take that blueprint and 
cold, unformed metal and machine it to a 
ten-thousandth or to no tolerance at all. It 
takes journeymen to make the experimental 
models and then to set up the production 
jobs. 

So far no committee of Congress, no De- 
partment of Government has shown more 
than a casual interest in this problem. It’s 
an old frontier that cries for a new priority. 





Longer Whip for Union Bosses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD B. McSWEEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


> Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following newspaper 
clipping from the Daily Town-Talk of 
Alexandria, La., April 6, 1961: 

LONGER WHIP ror UNION Bosses 


Let’s take a look at a eommon situs. 

This is a phrase that will affect the way 
every American homeowner lives. 

Just associate common situs with feather- 
bedding—that’s feathering your own bed at 
the expense of others. 

The AFL-CIO building and construction 
trades department is all in favor of feather- 
bedding, product boycott, and legalization of 
common situs picketing. 

Ironically, the first victims of the labor 
bosses’ efforts will be the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the very unions who are now being 
so sadly misrepresented on Capitol Hill. 

Another victim, of course, is the country, 
which can suffer from unwarranted tieups 
at military and missile bases. 

More than 3,000 representatives of 18 
building unions assaulted W: last 
week to pressure Congressmen to sw a 
bill by Representative Franx THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey. This measure 
would provide the unionists with a Federal 
license to tie up, at will, every construction 
and homebuilding job in the country. 

The Thompson bill would legalize common 
situs picketing. It would repeal the laws 
that now prohibit secondary boycotts. 
Picketing by a single striking union would 


idle all other union workers on the job. Last - 


year a strike by a single union almost tied 
up operations at Cape Canaveral, even 
though it was illegal. Under the ‘Thompson 
bill it would be legal after 10 days’ notice. 

Besides giving construction unions the 
right to clobber innocent contractors with 
whom they have no quarrel, the Thompson 
proposal also would do these things: 

Encourage the growth of featherbedding 
and unconscionable increase in construction 
costs. 

Permit a jurisdictional dispute with an- 
other union to shut down entire projects. 

Plainly, Representative THompson has 
fashioned a club with which the construc- 
tion unions can beat back their fellow citi- 
zens’ ears. And plainly no prospective home- 
owner should need a blueprint to show him 
where he will get off. 

It is time for congressional spines to 
stiffen. 





Support for Proposed Freedom Commis- 
sion and Freedom Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is now pending in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a bill to create a Free- 
dom Commission and a Freedom Acad- 
emy to assist in the global struggle 
against international communism. A 
similar bill passed the Senate in the 86th 
Congress but was never acted upon in 
the other body. : 

Recently Dr. Harry J. Carman, the 
chairman of the American Liberal Asso- 
ciation, supported the bill because of the 
“vital importance of increasing our 
knowledge of Communist aims and their 
methods.” I know that Dr. Carman’s 
comments will be of interest to many 
Members and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that his letter to the editor of 
the Courier-Journal in Louisville, Ky., 
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be one in the Appendix of the Rec- 


on There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Apr. 27, 1961] 


A FPrREEDOM ACADEMY 


The American Liberal Association, 241 
East 48th Street, New York, supports a bill 
introduced in Congress for the establish- 
ment of a Freedom Academy to develop the 
science of cold war strategy in the psycho- 
logical warfare which the international 
Communist conspiracy is waging against the 
free world. The Freedom Academy will pro- 
vide instruction for public officials, private 
citizens, and foreign students-in the nature 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism. As we are providing training 
in other scientific pursuits to keep up with 
the progress being made by the Communists, 
so we must train individuals in the science 
of political warfare as the Communists have 
been doing for years in the Soviet Union and 
the satellite states. 

This bill is sponsored in the Senate by 
both Republicans and Democtats, both con- 
servatives and liberals, including Senators 
Buriter of Maryland, Case of New Jersey, 
Dopp of Connecticut, Doucias of Mlinois, 
Fone of Hawaii, Go.tpwarTer of Arizona, 
HicKENLOOPER of Iowa, KeraTinc of New 
York, Miter of Iowa, Munpr of South Da- 
kota, Proxmrre of Wisconsin, and SMATHERS 
of Florida. The proposal deserves the en- 
thusiastic support of every citizen who rec- 
ognizes the vital importance of increasing 
our knowledge of Communist aims and their 
methods. 





Harry J. CARMAN, 
Chairman. 
New Yorke. 





Reorganization Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
broadcast by the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Beati] over 16 
Maryland radio stations on May 18, 
1961, dealing with certain reorganization 
plans submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Kennedy within the past couple of 
weeks. 

There being no objection, the«speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rapro Broapcast sy U.S. SenatTor J. GLENN 
BEALL, OF MARYLAND, OvER 16 MARYLAND Ra- 
pIo STATIONS—BROADCAST TAPED AND MAILED 
May 18, 1961 
Something has come up which seems to me 

to be a very serious matter—for it could 

endanger the “checks and balances” pro- 
vided by the wise men who established our 

Government. 

I refer to the reorganization plans sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Kennedy 
within the past couple of weeks. 

As you perhaps know, the procedure on 
any reorganization plans is simply this: the 
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President draws up a plan and co ae it 
to Congress; if neither the House nor the 
Senate acts within 60 days, the plan be- 
comes effective. But, either House can 
knock it down by passing a resolution to 
do so. I hope the ization plans, re- 
cently submitted, will be rejected. I will 
explain my reason. 

The four reorganization plans have to do 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, The four plans 
are essentially identical. The four agencies 
involved were created by the Congress as 
independent agencies—to do certain needed 
jobs—tfree from pressures—free from political 
pressures, and free from White House pres- 
sures. 

In keeping with this, we, the Congress, 
provided that members of these commis- 
sions were to be selected from both the 
parties—on a fairly even basis. 

I feel that these four reorganization plans 
could lead away from the independence in- 
tended for these commissions—and could, 
in fact, give the White House virtual con- 
trol over them. 

When I tell you what each of the plans 
provides, you will see what I mean. Each 
plan provides, first, that functions of the 
Commission “with respect to hearing, de- 
termining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to work, business, or 
matter (that covers everything) may be dele- 
gated by the Chairman to an individual 
Commissioner, or, if the Chairman wishes, 
to an employee; each plan provides, second, 
that the action of the person delegated by 
the Chairman be deemed to be the action 
of the Commission; and, third, that the 
right to review the action can be established 
only by a formal vote of the members of the 
Commission. (Now, we, here in Washing- 
ton, have found out how a Chairman can 
ward off a final vote on practically any- 
thing.) 

In the case of the FCC, which has control 
over all radio and television broadcasting, 
it would take at least three Commissioners— 
in a formal meeting called by the Chair- 
man—to get a review of some employee’s 
decision in a case. If no review is ordered, 
by the required vote, then the action of the 
person delegated by the Chairman becomes 
law. In my opinion, that’s putting too much, 
power in the hands of a Commission Chair- 
man—who is accountable to the White 
House. 

I believe such a reorganization plan would 
mean endless trouble for the broadcasting 
industry. 

The industries controlied by the other 
three Commissions are likewise endangered. 

Now, of course no one should object to 
the streamlining of the work of the busy 
commissions—but surely a way can be found 
to do this without jeopardizing the rights 
of the public, hamstringing legitimate busi- 
ness, and building up too much power in 
the White House. I want to see the inde- 
pendent agencies stay independent—not start 
getting their orders from the President, who- 
ever he may be. 

I go along 100 percent with the Democratic 
Party platform of 1960 where it says: “The 
Democratic Party condemns the usurpation 
by the Executive of the powers and func- 
tions of any of the independent agencies and 
pledges the restoration of the independencé~ 
of such agencies and the protection of their 
integrity of action.” 

There you are. 

It’s not a partisan matter. We must guard 
well against building up dictatoria} power 
in the White House. That’s why 1 object 
to the four reorganization plans submitted 
by President Kennedy. 
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Remarks of Bruno E. Prevost, Boy Scouts 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excellent address 
delivered by Council President Bruno E. 
Prevost of the North Essex Council, Inc., 
Boy Scouts of America, at the recogni- 
tion party held on April 27, 1961, at the 
Andover Country Club, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Prevost, an outstanding citizen, 
is a civil and electrical engineer and in 
charge of operations and vice president 
of the J. W. Bolten -Co., at Lawrence, 
Mass., @ very successful business estab- 
lishment located in that city. 

He was at one time scoutmaster, a 
neighborhood commissioner vice presi- 
dent, and now president of that very 
active and energetic council. Mr. Pre- 
vost has been most active in the con- 
struction of Camp Onway, a summer 
camp for the Boy Scouts at Raymond, 
N.H., and year after year has constructed 
additional facilities and enlarged this 
camp site for the boys. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY BRUNO E. PREVOST 


It is fitting that we should honor and rec- 
ognize outstanding work done by those who 
give so generously of their time, effort, in- 
terest, and support of the scouting organi- 
zation. We are appreciative, of course, of ev- 
eryone’s work and help but time will not 
permit us to go through the entire roster. 
Our recognition, therefore, must be restricted 
to those who have that extra something, 
that spark over and above the normal re- 
quirements which leads themselves and oth- 
ers to greater achievements. It is a thrill- 
ing and exciting moment for the recipients, 
and a warm feeling of pride for those who 
worked and planned for this wonderful af- 
fair tonight. And it is a special privilege to 
offer my sincere congratulations to those 
honored, and to bring to all of you a mes- 
sage of hope, courage, and the promise of 
hard work ahead to fulfill our plans, imme- 
diate and long range, for the future. 

In years past we have heard much about 
juvenile problems so that now, too many 
of our citizens are prone to think that our 
youth of today are constantly in mischief 
and running afoul of the law. While you 
and I are not so foolish as to believe that 
@ problem does not exist, to some extent, 
along these lines in certain unfavorable 
areas, I believe that it is time we stressed 
a@ new angle of worthwhile proportions, one 
I like, as recently introduced by a young man, 
honored by our country’s President, for its 
appeal. It is called juvenile decency. 

There are many of our boys, and girls, too, 
who are making outstanding contributions 
today in their various activities, and not the 
least of these are members of the Boy Scouts 
of America. This is not surprising since the 
scouting organization has been built upon 
and continues to grow upon the concepts of 
decency and the finer things of life. But 
we need to educate the general public of 
the influence of the scouting organization, 
by getting on the band wagon and literally 
shouting to the world of the inherent good 
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of our youth and of our own efforts to lead 
them wisely and courageously towards a 
better life. We must swing the pendulum 
in favor of juvenile decency. We must make 
youth aspire to juvenile decency—we must 
make it the most popular aspect of their 
lives—for it is only the feeling of being in 
step with the crowd that sways them in 
their thoughts and actions. Our own pub- 
licity campaign has been stepped up and we 
have had tremendous coverage almost daily 
of the doings in this area. Much credit 
must be given to the willingness of the 
people connected with the Eagle Tribune, 
Sunday Sun and to our own public rela- 
tions’ man. The personnel of the radio sta- 
tions, too, are men who want to help and 
they have offered their services in broad- 
casting notices of our meetings, parties or 
events on every possible occasion. WCCM 
has made their facilities available to us by 
simply giving them the details between 2 to 
3 p.m, of any day. It is up to us to take 
full advantage of their generosity. 

Scout Week this past year was one of 
the best with many grand displays through- 
out Greater Lawrence in store windows, 
camping on various properties, the wonder- 
ful banquets with all sorts of awards by the 
various units, the solemn and inspiring 
church services and religious recognition. 
The tape of the informal presentation of 
the facts about North Essex Council, Inc., 
Boy Scouts of America, made in conjunction 
with Station WLLH’s invitation, was excel- 
lently done and received many favorable 
comments. Station WHAV, Haverhill, has 
also offered time and we plan to use it 
wisely. 

Your executive board has brought about 
closer coordination with the various com- 
mittees for a better balanced and better knit 
organiaztion. All our committees are hard 
at work in their own particular field of en- 
deavor, and much enthusiasm has been 
generated judging by the number of new 
recruits they have secured. But there is 
always room for more people to do more 
work, and each of you can be salesmen and 
sell the Scouts and the scouting organiza- 
tion. Our slogan this year is “91 for '61”, 
which means 91 units for 1961. Our goal is 
high but we believe the potential is there; 
although we will have to dig for it and it 
will take work and sacrifice to achieve it. 
I am confident this goal will be reached. 
‘My sincere thanks for the wonderful sup- 
port already receited. 

Camping season is not far off and our 
roster is 85 percent of its capacity. Here 
again, we have grown to just about the limit 
of our present camping facilities and we are 
literally “bursting at the seams.” We need 
to expand ‘and soon. 

Fortunately, we have been given a grant 
through the Magee Memorial to purchase 
land, and efforts are being made to secure 
this land in Raymond, N.H. for use by this 
year’s camping season. We know we are 
pressed for time on this endeavor, but we 
cannot afford to let the opportunity slip 
by through lack of effort. 

Plans are already underway for the im- 
provement of the road into Camp Onway, 
and this work is on the planned agenda for 
the end of May. This is something, of 


course, which has been needed for a long - 


time for easier and less hazardous access 
to the camp. We feel that it will be rea- 
lized this year. 

We have reactivated the idea: of a Scout- 
ers’ Association to bring back into our fold 
again all former Scouts. We feel that their 
past experience in the Scouts and their years 
of facing the daily problems of earning a liv- 
ing are much too valuable to lose. ‘Their fi- 
nancial and physical support can be put to 
excellent use in our program of active scout- 
ing. We are planning for a “grand-slam” 
affair this summer to provide the founda- 
tion of a much-needed expansion project. 
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Some thought has been given to using the 
name of Magee Associates in order to per- 
petuate the name of our most generous do- 
nor of many years. More will be forthcom- 
ing on this subject but, in the meantime, 
decide to be part of this select member- 
ship. You will never regret it, I assure you. 

We have taken another look at the recent 
fine office study, and further work in secur- 
ing possible landsites and subscriptions of 
moneys for the project are already underway. 
It is vital that we have adequate space and 
facilities for the volumes of paperwork nec- 
essary to carry on such an active program 
that we have in mind. Our present quar- 
ters are definitely cramped and are not con- 
ducive to efficient fast work. 

While I have given you a brief rundown on 
the various items and goals we are trying 
to accomplish, it must be remembered that 
none of these things can be realized without 
people to back us up. One of the main 
sponsors, without a doubt, are the institu- 
tional representatives and the sponsoring in- 
stitutions. In the past, they have stayed 
in the background, generally speaking, 
always ready to do their part when called 
upon, but their activities in the whole pic- 
ture has been limited. This is not justifiable 
in view of their importance, and it is essen- 
tial that they participate more and more in 
our program. Last January 19 we had our 
second seminar in which many points were 
brought out and cleared up, much under- 
standing was gained of the organization as a 
whole, and the role that the institutional 
representatives play. These institutional 
representatives stated very definitely that 
they wanted further meetings of this kind 
in order to become a more forceful part of 
the scouting organization. I am most happy 
to announce there will be another such din- 
ner meeting on May 8, at the B. U. Confer- 
ence Center in North Andover, at 6:30 p.m. 
at a nominal cost of $2.25, tax and tip in- 
cluded. We need 100 percent attendance at 
this forthcoming seminar for only in this 
way can we get our feet off the ground and 
formulate our plans. Keep the date in 
Imind—mark it on your calendars—and come 
prepared to offer constructive ideas. 

Of necessity our program is ambitious but 
it is also challenging. It is a living vibrant 
thing calling for the finest thoughts, the 
cleanest actions, the utmost in courage and 
strength. It presents the greatest oppor- 
tunity to mold our younger generation into 
the men of leadership that America will need 
to remain a truly great nation, dedicated to 
seeking and securing peace in the world of 
tomorrow. Share in the challenge, the work 
and the eventual fulfillment of our plans, 
but most important of all, share in God’s 
purpose of a useful life, in serving Him, your 
country and your fellowman. 





Private Development of Atomic Power—- 
Improved Control of Narcotics—Th- 
Connally Reservation—Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


,_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held April 10 to 
13, at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., dealing with 
private development of atomic power; 
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improved control of narcotics; and the 
Connally reservation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1. PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT Or 

ATOMIC POWER 


Whereas skyrocketing real property taxes 
for school and local government purposes 
have become a severe financial problem to 
real property owners on the farm and in the 
city; and r 

Whereas several rounds of State tax in- 
creases have drained purchasing power out 
of the family budget; and 

Whereas adding real property to the tax 
rolls would help to lessen the burden on all 
real property taxpayers; and 

Whereas the development of atomic pow- 
ered electric plants under private tax-pay- 
ing ownership would add real property to 
State and local tax rolls; and 

Whereas Government-owned atomic pow- 
erplants would be exempt from State and 
local taxes and create unfair competition 
for existing private taxpaying powerplants, 
thus driving them out of business and re- 
moving them from tax rolls; and 

Whereas Government-owned atomic 
powerplants would lead to a Government 
monopoly of that industry and tend to 
threaten additional socialization of indus- 
try; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled April 1961 favors expansion of pri- 
vately owned atomic powerplants in New 
York State; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Members of 
Congress from New York State, the Gov- 
ernor of New York State, and the members 
of the New York State Legislature. 


RESOLUTION 5. IMPROVED CONTROL OF 
NARCOTICS 


Whereas narcotics is considered to be the 
No. 1 menace to adolescents and those in 
early youth in the United States today; and 

Whereas all age groups should be properly 
informed through education of the nature 
and tragic effects of the use of narcotics, 
with emphasis on the fact that there is no 
proven method of treatment, known to 
science, leading to a positive cure; and 

Whereas the center for distribution of 
narcotics in the United States, if not in the 
world, is considered to be New York State 
where 40 percent of the Nation’s 60,000 
narcotic addicts reside, with most of them 
within the metropolitan area of New York 
City; and 

Whereas the danger of drug addiction 
within our adolescent and youth groups is 
extremely critical, thus making it impera- 
tive that this menace should have priority 
of consideration over less dangerous items; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled April 1961 urges the Legislature of 
the State of New York to enact early legis- 
lation to more effectively control sellers and 
dealers in narcotics and to explore to its 
fullest capacity the problem of adequate 
treatment of narcotic addicts with the view 
to developing facilities and procedures capa- 
ble of effecting the best treatment known 
to science; and be it further . 

Resolved, That the executive branch of the 
State government take every possible step 
to assure the implementation of existing 
legislation in the interests of the best possi- 
ble control of the critical problem created 
by the illicit narcotic traffic; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the New York State Leg- 
islature urge the Congress of the United 
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Stats to strengthen Federal statutes in the 
area of narcotic control and to provide ade- 
quate funds for the employment of suffi- 
cient personnel to enforce existing laws; 
and be it further 

- Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the appropriate officials of 
the Congress of the United States; the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under whose juris- 
diction the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and 
Customs and Border Patrol ‘are centered; the 
Senators and Representatives from New York 
State; the Governor of New York State; and 
the members of the New York State Legis- 
lature. 


RESOLUTION 7. THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Whereas the Connally reservation, adopted 
by the United States, is a reservation to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice to the extent that it allows the 
United States to determine which disputes 
lie essentially within its own jurisdiction; 
and 

Whereas the judges who compose the In- 
ternational Court of Justice except for one 
from the United States, one from Austra- 
lia and one from Great ‘Britain are from 
countries each having a different historical 
and legal background which in no way fits 
them to understand and appreciate that 
which the United States has traditionally 
and without question considered a domestic 
matter instead of a matter of international 
concern; and 

Whereas the Connally reservation stands 
as a notice to the International Court and 
to all the world that the Uniced States will 
not permit any compulsory outside inter- 
ference in its domestic affairs; and 

Whereas repeal of the Connally reserva- 
tion would leave the United States without 
the security derived from deciding which 
matters are essentially within the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Government; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in convention 
assembled April 1961 urges the Congress of 
the United States to retain the Connally 
reservation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Senators.and Representatives from the State 
of New York. 





What Will the Tractors Buy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., of 
May 25, 1961: 

Wuat WILL THE TrRacrors Buy? 


No matter how you look at it, Fidel Castro’s 
offer to swap 1,214 human beings for 500 
tractors is simply traffic in human lives. 

If Cuba can sell Cubans to Americans for 
tractors, where will this lead? Will Red 
Chinese soon be offering captured Americans 
for exchange? Will the Soviets offer us cap- 
tured airmen in trade for U.S. equipment? 
* Once started, where is the stopping point 
in what really amounts to international 
blackmail? As any seasoned policeman 
knows, blackmailers seldom quit until they 
have milked their victims dry. 
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President Kennedy says the U.S. Govern- 
ment must adopt a hands-off policy toward 
the deal. Yet, at the same time, the Presi- 
dent makes it clear that he helped organize 
the citizens group that is leading the $15 mil- 
lion tractor fund drive. And the President 
said, “I hope that all citizens will contribute 
what they Can.” 

Whether he likes it or not, the President, 
by his statements and actions, has put the 
U.S. Government into the deal. For the 
President cannot separate himself from his 
high office. When he says something, it is 
not as John F. Kenn-dy, private citizens, but 
as John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States. 

We thus have the remarkable spectacle of 
the President deciding for the United States 
to back a weak, poorly organized, half- 
hearted invasion of Cuba, which failed, and 
then encouraging Americans to give money 
to help buy back the freedom of the invaders. 
Mr. Kennedy's judgment with regard to deal- 
ings with Cuba is more open to question now 
than ever. 

The unlikely combination of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, United Auto Workers President 
Walter Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
brother of Ike, has high motives. They say 
they hope the trade would “contribute to a 
better understanding between the peoples of 
the United States and Cuba, that it will 
strengthen the efforts to make peace more 
secure in our troubled world, and that it will 
hasten the day when both bread and freedom 
can be universal blessings.” 

They are likely to learn that people who 
offer to trade humans for tractors are not 
much interested in better understanding, 
peace, or freedom. Blackmail payments will 
not buy a ticket to a better world. 





Helping Others To Help Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, in Tokyo, Japan, members of 
Rotary International gathered in con- 
vention from throughout the world, were 
privileged to hear their incoming presi- 
dent, Joseph A. Abey, deliver a stirring 
address entitled “Helping Others To 
Help Themselves.” Mr. Abey is a news- 
paper man from Reading; Pa., and will 
become president of that great interna- 
tional service organization on July 1. 

The members of Rotary have done a 
great work toward advancing interna- 
tional understanding, good will and peace 
over the years. In his address, Mr. Abey 
points out that good will and peace 
should be built on understanding be- 
tween individuals and that this can best 
be attained when one man helps another 
to help himself. 

I feel that this address by Mr. Abey has 
in it a message which every Senator and 
every reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD will be glad to receive. I ask un- 
animous consent to have Mr. Abey’s ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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HELPING OTHERS To HELP THEMSELVES 


I wish every member of Rotary could be 
here. What a fine feeling of pride each and 
every one would have if he could stand 
where I am standing and see this visible 
demonstration of a desire for international 
understanding. 

How different this is from other demon- 
strations. Here we are renewing our pledge 
of hands and our hearts. Not hands and 
hearts that hold weapons and threats, but 
hands and hearts that are outstretched and 
opened to offer fellowship, understanding, 
and help to anyone who may need it. 

In the last few years I have traveled nearly 
200,000 miles and visited 66 countries. It 
was not a sightseeing trip, nor was it an 
attempt to sell anything. It could not prop- 
erly be said that. I was on a diplomatic mis- 
sion. The best way to describe this journey 
would be to call it an experiment in friend- 
ship, or a lesson in communication. For 
what I was doing was confirming my own 
belief in the individual and reaffirming the 
value of meeting man to man. 

The place of the individual is becoming 
more important each day, for while our 


world is shrinking our problems are grow-. 


ing. What happens in Laos affects London. 
What happens in Stanleyville affects Singa- 
pore. 

A great deal of this is due to the startling 
improvement in our means of communica- 
tion. But while the mechanical means of 
communication have increased, communica- 
tion between humans has been breaking 
down. 

We live in a tense world of fear and mis- 
understanding. The best way we can bridge 
the chasm that exists between mistrust and 
understanding is through action of the in- 
dividual. That is where Rotary comes in. 
Words, ladies and gentlemen, are not 
enough. 

This speech, thanks to the miracles of 
modern communication, already has been 
translated into French, Spanish, and Japa- 
nese so that many of you can read it in your 
own language. Because of this, millions of 
people will know of it all over the world. 

But a translation of mere words presents 
difficulties. Words often lose their meaning 
when translated from one language to 
another; or at least turn out to have a dif- 
ferent nuance or shading. Because the 
ideals of Rotary, as written, are abstracts, i 
is difficult to convey them fully. That is wh 
action is so important ‘in communication. 
We are finally judged by what we do, not 
what we say. 

I can proudly report that throughout the 
world Rotary Clubs have been, and are, in 
action. Through action their ideals. have 
come alive and have meaning. Let me give 
yOu some examples, 

In the small town of Moss, Norway, the 
Rotary Club organized a workshop where 
physically handicapped persons are taught 
trades and given the opportunity of work- 
ing at them. Now it has a fully equipped 
building of its own and is self-supporting 
so the club no longer runs this shop though 
it still acts as its sponsor. 

On the opposite side of the earth, in 
Takapuna, New Zealand, the Rotary Club 
became interested in the welfare of the han- 
dicapped. After a survey showed that 200 
adults were deprived of their livelihood 
through crippling diseases or by accident, 
Rotary members decided to do something 
about it. So they created a factory employ- 
ing only cripples, from management on 
down. Now it is a self-sustaining operation. 

What interests me most about this is that 
here we have two different communities, 
both faced with basically the same situation, 
and both came up with solutions though 
individually differe1t. 

Problems vary throughout the world. In 
Hong Kong, the British Crown Colony, one 
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of the greatest problems is the influx of 
refugees who have flocked there from the 
mainland. Thousands of them are un- 
trained, primitive fishermen. The Rotary 
Club supplied the Hong Kong Christian Wel- 
fare and Relief Council with a fully equipped 
steel barge. It’s now used as a floating 
school to teach these unskilled workers the 
operation and servicing of diesel engines. 

The Lincoln, lll., club, U.S.A., has a dif- 
ferent project based on its needs. Back in 
1950 it gave three registered Guernsey heifers 
to members of the 4-H Club—an organiza- 
tion of young farmers-to-be. Each year 
since, the youngsters raise and breed the 
animals, selling all but one which is turned 
back to the club so the project can be con- 
tinued. This provides the young people with 
capital while gaining experience in animal 
husbandry. 

Here’s another case in which the project 
springs from the local situation: The Rotary 
Club of Mandanpalle, India, has adopted a 
nearby village. It has been the link between 
the village and the government in initiat- 
ing the construction of a sorely needed 
school. The Rotary Club advised on the de- 
velopment of pure water supply, construc- 
tion of farm-to-market roads, establishment 
of health services, and many other civic 
improvements. 

“Operation Pencil Stub” was the imagina- 
tive campaign of the Rotary Club in Orange, 
N.J., in the United States of America. Writ- 
ing. materials—paper, pencils, erasers, and 
slates were collected and donated. With the 
cooperation of the United Nations, more 
than two tons of such materials were shipped 
to 22 nations that are striving to basically 
attack illiteracy but did not have the neces- 
sary tools. 

The list is endless. I think that you can 
see from these examples that all projects 
have one thing in common: they are aimed 
at helping others to help themselves. In 
all cases, the clubs have only lighted the 
path for the people to follow. In some cases, 
they have enabled people to gain a sense of 
dignity and usefulness—many for the first 
time. These clubs are not unique. The 
same thing is being done by hundreds of 
others. 

You may pick up any issue of the Rotary 
magazine and read about imaginative and 
useful projects being done wherever Rotary 
functions. In this, is the source of strength 
of Rotary International. It is not just ex- 
pounding a set of ideals but living them, 
by showing in a practical manner that it is 
people working together that makes for 
the greatest good. It is a powerful lesson 
that we should be teaching by example, not 
monthly, nor weekly, but daily. In this, you 
may with me justly feel a sense of pride 
in our Rotary. 

I hope it is a feeling of achievement rather 
than of mere satisfaction, for there is an- 
other side to this picture—one we cannot 
afford to ignore. True achievement goads 
us on while satisfaction is content to let us 
remain where we are. If the progress of the 
world were like some great river flowing 
serenely to the ocean, we could be content 
as we leisurely floated downstream for ulti- 
mately, we would achieve our goal. But the 
world today is made up of two conflicting 
forces outward bound, seemingly in opposite 
directions, like satellites with different paths 
of orbit. 

In Europe we find that nations are coming 
closer together, becoming more cooperative. 
And I do not mean by the forced cooperation 
of great military aliiances. Instead, I refer 
to the great voluntary economic combines 
such as the Common Market and its coun- 
terpart, the outer seven nations. Almost 
daily the Western World is making an even 
greater exchange of ideas, techniques, and 
services, Now it is beginning to standardize 
its measurements, machine tools, and a com- 
mon language of its basic art and science. 
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The results of greater cooperation are 
greater interdependence. From the Straits 
of Gibraltar in Europe, a strong swimmer 
can reach another continent. Yet it seems 
to be a different world entirely, for there, 
in Africa, is the very opposite of what I have 
been talking about. 

Here is a land ravaged by cataclysmic up- 
heaval. It is a land of extremes—extremes 
in experience, extremes in emotion, and 
extremes in opportunity. It is a land that 
has become the core of an inner spiritual 
struggle between the Eastern and Western 
cultures. ° 

What is of importance there to each one 
of us in Rotary is that we should try to 
understand these people and expect them 
to try to understand us. Rotary shall not 
be involved in a political. revolution any 
more than we shall be involved in a religious 
struggle. In today’s tense world, where 
everyone far or near, lives under the ever- 
lengthening shadow of the threat of nuclear 
war, we must live like a family. We may 
disagree over minor things but we must 
agree on major issues. We have no other 
choice. 

To reach an understanding will take pa- 
tience, tact, and infinite faith in the basic 
goodness of mankind. To show the wide 
divergence between views, I will cite you a 
Spanish proverb which says: “Three help- 
ing one another will do as much as six men 
singly.” 

But an old African proverb takes another 
view. It says: “One rooster can’t help 
another to scratch the same piece of 
ground.” 

But it is not Africa alone of which I speak. 
We have 504,000 members in 124 countries 
and geographical areas throughout the 
world. In many of them the winds of na- 
tionalism are stirring. Many have become 
battlegrounds already, perhaps more may. 
Even now in Laos to the south of us, there 
is a bitter struggle going on. The Middle 
East is in turmoil and several groups jockey 
for power in the Caribbean while the results 
are being watched—and sometimes emu- 
lated—in South and Central America. 

In a worldwide organization such as ours, 
we cannot ignore these developments. . We 
cannot sit idly by and do nothing. I do 
not suggest that we take sides as an organ- 
ization, but Rotarians are men of character 
and as men we should be willing to stand 
up and be counted for our convictions. For 
our organization’! to take sides would be 
foolhardy fn the extreme and would even- 
tually contribute to the slow strangling of 
Rotary as an effective agency. 

All of us Know that Rotary is not a tool 
of any government. All of us know that it 
is an association of men of good will 
throughout the world who are united by the 
ideal of “Service Above Self.” How to dem- 
onstrate, beyond what we are doing, the firm 
and eternal values that are the basis of the 
Rotary Club is something that has con- 
fronted me and many others for a long 
time. It has been a matter of great concern. 

I think that we have found an answer. 
We did it by asking ourselves this question: 
What is it people want? Notice. I do not 
say: What is it people need? If that were 
the question it could easily be answered 
by saying such things as food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

There are many agencies already ‘that have 
concerned themselves with these. The con- 
clusions we reached were nothing new. 
They are timeless in concept. But they are 
worth repeating. . 

People want to have a sense of their own 
personal worth. They want a sense of hu- 
man dignity, that comes from being able 
to take care of their families. They want 
to have some assurance that they have some 
control over their lives. They want help; 
but they want help only so that they can 
help themselves. 
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Rotary was founded on the principle of 
helping ourselves but we soon learned that 
we could not survive unless we helped each 


_ other. As our idea of service grew we be- 


come a service organization in deed as weil 
as idea. We began to help others wherever 
need existed. This is the kind of growth 
which gave Rotary its well-deserved place 
in the community. Certainly we will cher- 
ish each step of our growth. 

Are we ready now for another step? This 
is the step which will take people where 
they are and will enable them to help them- 
selves. It is upon this precept that the 
theme of this administration is based. The 
theme for the Rotary year of 1961-62 is act. 
A-C-T—a word denoting action. 

Its intent is unmistakably clear for in 
every language there is a word with the same 
meaning as that of the English word. The 
first act of this administration is to chal- 
lenge each club to engage in a new Rotary 
project. 

This project could be supplying the neces- 
sary enthusiasm, guidance, and leadership 
to complete a long needed improvement in 
your city or in your country, or extending 
aid and assistance to people in some other 
part of the world. Whenever the military 
undertakes a new plan, it is given a code 
name and called “Operation This” or “Op- 
eration That.” We, too, have a name for 
our plan. It is called “Operation Accom- 
plishment.” 

In Rotary we have a great reservoir of ex- 
perience which is seldom ever tapped in 
local projects. Just think of the tremendous 
bank of skills that have been created within 
the membership of Rotary clubs. It is now 
high time that we make some withdrawals 
from this bank. 

Fellow Rotarians, decide here and now 
that when you return to your clubs you will 
encourage the members of your club to take 
the skills, the experience, the leadership that 
they have and complete a major project in 
your community this year. One that will 
show to your friends and neighbors that 
Rotarians are different in that they do 
things. 

Throughout the world each community 


_ must learn to do things for themselves. The 


leadership that we have in Rotary must 
show the way to teach the people how to 
do things for themselves. My proposal might 
seem to you a prosaic one, but it is not if 
you look at it closely. 

I not only propose that each club and 
district reexamine its qualifications in lead- 
ership ability and experience; I not only 
propose that each club and district plan on 
starting and completing an outstanding 
project during the coming year; but I also 
propose that each club and district extend 
its hand to. fellow men wherever there is 
need on this trouble-beset globe of ours. 

Local projects are certainly worthwhile as 
I have already stressed in citing examples 
earlier—but they should not be our only 
concern. It is time that we openly ac- 
knowledge that we are not only citizens of 
our own nations but that we also have an 
appreciation for the problems of other peo- 
ples. We must look far afield and share our 
experience. 

Of course, what I am proposing cannot 
necessarily be afforded by each and every 
club, but if not, perhaps a district can do 
something of what I have in mind. Since 
the need for food, the necessity to conquer 
illiteracy, and a knowledge of proper sani- 
tation are among the gravest problems fac- 
ing the world today, these are fields tn 
which we can properly lend a helping: hand. 
This means that there is a tremendous de- 
mand for people who are experts in agri- 
culture, education, and medicine. 

It also means that there are not nearly 
enough engineers, administrators, and the 
like to help others to help themselves. Let 
us in Rotary write an eloquent testimonial 
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to the things for which we stand by re- 
writing the old proverb that charity begins 
at home. 

Our backyard is now the world itself. It 
has been said, and I quote: “Ideals are like 


ag your guides, and following them you will 
reach your destiny.” 

Earlier I remarked that we are here pledg- 
ing our hands and our hearts. Now I call 
on you to pledge your experience as well to 
dramatically demonstrate to all the endur- 
ing values of Rotary. 


> 





Pilot Plan for Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most constructive methods for pro- 
moting better relations between the 
United States and other countries has 
been advanced by Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, 
vice president of Pan American World 
Airways. It is the establishment of a 
Business Council for International Un- 
derstanding. 

It is regrettable that our business peo- 
ple having interests in foreign countries, 
with some exceptions, have concentrat- 
ed their efforts primarily on their own 
business interests and have done very 
little to help advance the standard of 
living and to encourage the cultural de- 
velopment of the peoples of those coun- 
tries. 

Now comes a businessman of great 
experience, Mr. Pryor, and tells the busi- 
ness world in this country and in other 
countries in a frank and straightfor- 
ward manner that it is their duty and 
responsibility to help improve the lot of 
the masses. 

As an example he points to the Busi- 
ness Council for International Under- 
standing, which is now operating suc- 
cessfully between the United States and 
Mexico. This Council is not only advo- 
cating but is actually sponsoring certain 
programs which private enterprise never 
before saw fit to even recognize. 

The following are some of the projects 
being sponsored in Mexico by the Coun- 
cil: 4-H Clubs, Boy Scout groups, youth 
safe driving and youth traffic control 
programs, English language instruction, 
guidance for migratory workers, train- 
ing and apprentice programs, cultural 
activities, publication of technical mate- 
rial, a manual on Mexico for U.S. busi- 
ness executives, and others. 

Incidentally, with regard to Mexican 
migratory workers, Members of Con- 
gress will be interested to note this ob- 
servation: 

Our research shows, that by and large they 
origihate from small towns and villages 
and upon their return to their local commu- 
nities are looked upon as people of conse- 
quence because of their experience in the 
United States, thus exerting a substantial 
influence on the thinking of their commu- 
nities. 
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We should not overlook this impor- 
tant factor by making certain that these 
people acquire the proper view of the 
United States, so that ‘they may impart 
the right information about us to their 
countrymen. It is especially urgent that 
we do everything in our power to pre- 
vent exploitation of these migratory 
workers when they come here for pur- 
poses of employment. . 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
REcorD a statement by Mr. Pryor to the 
executive committee of the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing describing the pilot plan in Mexico, 
as well as the program of projects un- 
dertaken by the Council. I commend 
this information to the attention of all 
those interested in Latin America and 
the promotion of better hemispheric re- 
lations: 


PROJECT PROGRAM: PILOT PLAN FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


As a followup of my remarks at the ple- 
nary meeting of the Business Council for 
International, Understanding, I am submit- 
ting a progress report on a series of projects 
drafted in Mexico as a pilot operation for all 
Latin America which, if implemented, could 
be used as a first draft for a worldwide pro- 
gram. 

Stemming from.a report to the Subcom- 
mittee on Latin America and the approval of 
our recommendation to initiate a program in 
Mexico by the executive committee of the 
Business Council, two consultants were sent 
to Mexico to undertake a survey and present 
recommendations, based on research in the 
field, for a pilot operations program. The 
consultants worked in Mexico during 6 weeks 
and again returned to Mexico. During their 
visits the consultants had the counsel and 
advice of prominent Mexican executives, 
North American business leaders and our 
Government’s USIA and USIS personnel 
beth in Washington and in the field, plus 
top echelon Embassy personnel in Mexico. 

In addition to meetings with key North 
American business men in Mexico, the con- 
sultants had joint or separate meetings with 
some 60 other people both Mexicans and 
North Americans; one of the consultants 
also visited outside of Mexico City, Veracruz, 
Cotaxtla, Tlacotalpan, and Jalapa in the 
State of Veracruz; and Guanajuato, San 
Miguel Allende, and Leon in the State of 
Guanajuato; and had correspondence with 
key people in Monterrey and Guadalajara. 

These meetings resulted in coordinating a 
vital pattern from the field from which 
emerged a basic philosophy as to what a 
“better understanding” program should 
strive to accomplish and from that philos- 
ophy the program, outlined in broad scope 
in this report, was developed. 

During their last sojourn to Mexico, the 
consultants ascertained the following data: 

(a) What available information existed in 
Mexico as to work undertaken by either 
Mexican, United States or joint agencies 
that might parallel the program or projects 
finally drafted. 

(b) What is the scope of the work and to 
what degree might such work have been 
effective or well received in Mexico. 

(c) How can our program be implemented 


‘within the framework of existing operations, 


if any. 

Although great works have been accom- 
plished by various agencies such as the 
point 4 programs, United Nations develop- 
ment activities, those of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and others of equal importance 
to the economic development of Mexico, the 
so-called rman on the street knows little of 
the source of these activities that benefit his 
country and in fact knows little about the 
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programs themselves. It is this man on the 
street that our program is aimed to reach, in 
simple terms of accomplishment that he can 
see, participate in directly or through his 
family and the source of which he will 
recognize. 

This is the man, who, to a great extent, 
shapes public opinion in his country and 
his ultra-nationalistic feelings exert great 
influence on not only a large portion of, the 
population but also on the elected leaders of 
the country. In some instances, this in- 
fluence is to the detriment of hemispheric 
cooperative policies that these leaders know 
would be beneficial. There is an all-too- 
prevalent feeling among this group that 
North American’ business men _ export 
Mexico's capital and import nothing that 
contributes to the well-being of the country 
or its inhabitants. No program developed 


so far has thoroughly corrected this 
impression. 
Latin Americans have great pride. Any 


effort to interpret North Americans to Latin 
Americans must demonstrate an attitude of 
equality and real partnership. The desire to 
contribute to the progress of the country 
must be made abundantly clear without any 
semblance of patronage or expectation of 
gratitude. 

For the pilot program in Mexico, it should 
be recognized that Mexico in its long historic 
and political strife has made great strides 
in solving from within many of its problems 
and has achieved a great deal toward instill- 
ing the Mexican with a dignified outlook on 
life. We hope, through a series of projects, 
to buttress a feeling of belonging together 
in external relations by integrating the pro- 
gram within the framework of Mexican de-~- 
velopment by Mexicans and for Mexicans, 
stressing time and again that our feeling is 
one of respect for their achievements and 
our aim being only one of cooperation and 
partnership essential for our inevitable hem- 
ispheric solidarity. 

In a short 40 years’ period, 1910-50, Mexico 
has developed 26 cities with a population of 
50,000; 13 over 75,000; 10 over 100,000; 3 
over 300,000; and 1 which surpasses easily 
the 2 million mark. The influence of city 
life—economic, political, cultural—offers a 
tremendous force of impact on the rural 
areas of the country. 

The population makeup is also important. 
Rural population in the lower class bracket 
is integrated by Indians and mestizos, some 
of the Indians still speaking their native 
dialects. The middle classes, both rural and 
urban, are integrated by mestizos, while in 
the cities there are both mestizos and white. 
Upper classes are white. 

The Mexican as studied by leading na- 
tional ethnologists and sociologists is a re- 
sult of a most complex historical past. He 
has, paradoxically, an inferiority complex 
especially with regard to foreigners, and a 
superiority complex in dealing with for- 
eigners, while being timid and possessing 
courage, plus a curious cult for death. He 
is reserved, laconic in the case of the Indian, 
sentimental yet practical, sad yet possessing 
@ very acute sense of humor; jealous of his 
individual privacy. He is a lover of flowers 
and beauty with great artistic taste and re- 
spect for cultural values. 

The Mexican has an acute sense of the 
ridiculous and fear of others’ opinions; is 
profoundly individualistic, not gregarious— 
therefore, lacking absolutely in the feeling 
of teamwork or cooperation; apathetic in 
politics, tires easily of a job or gives up 
causes which he advocated vigorously before; 
he is much better individually as against 
the North American who is better collec- 
tively. Friendship is exalted by the Mexican 
in detriment to any collective undertaking 
even to the point of spiritual kinship. 

He is rich in imagination. He is not 
greedy, thus not subject to bribes and is 
something of a spendthrift. He has great 
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powers of imitation, adaptability, and 
improvisation; Iturriaga states: “In the 


hands of any other nation of improvised 
industrialists and without the manual dex- 
terity of the Mexican worker, our economic 
progress would have been disastrous.” 

The Mexican is fatalistic, superstitious, 
and intensely religious. 

He is interested only in small, almost 
microscopic things and even the language 
is filled with diminutives. Cossio Villegas 
observes this interesting phenomenon: 
“The North American is a fabulously rich 
man accustomed to count what he has, owns, 
or has lost; therefore, his values are based 
on quantity. The Mexican, poor as a mouse, 
has nothing to count, so any notion of 
quantity seems alien to him and his only 
yardstick is quality.” 

There are great differences among the in- 
habitants from the different States of 
Mexico—Coast, North, South, the Central 
Plateau—and “many Mexicos” is indeed an 
accurate description of our neighbor to the 
south. 

The program of projects that follows has 
been designed to meet the philosophical and 
psychological requirements of the Latin 
American, particularly the Mexicans as we 
see them. As a long-range program, institu- 
tional in nature, I believe it cam become a 
part of the life of a given country, and a 
continuing effort that can be carried on and 
expanded by Mexicans, thus remaining a liv- 
ing memorial to North American friendship 
and its contribution to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Each project is designed as a nucleus to 
grow and expand under its own momentum 
and it is almed to reach maximum numbers 
of nationals. These projects are also de- 
signed to provide the greatest possible ex- 
posure between Latin Americans and North 
Americans. Research has proved conclusively 
that the great majority of Mexicans have er- 
roneous ideas of what constitutes the real 
North American. This stems from their ex- 
posure to tourists and to North Americar 
business executives who, in many instances, 
do not represent a true cross section of North 
Americans. We also learned that where per- 
sonnel exchange programs provide proper ex- 
posure, a far better understanding is devel- 
oped on both sides. Basically, the same pro- 
gram with necessary adjustments to meet 
prevailing tangible and psychological needs 
can be used in a worldwide scale. 


PROGRAMS OF PROJECTS 
4-H clubs 


Agriculture is important throughout Latin 
America, and the plan would be to bring 
farm boys and girls to the United States, 
have them live here for 6 to 8 months with a 
4-H boy and girl family, with attendance at 
local, regional and national 4-H meetings, 
and upon their return to their country, form 
the organizing nucleus for 4-H clubs in their 
own communities. The US. National 4-H 
Club organization could work out this pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Mexican De- 
partment of Agriculture. The cost could be 
borne by the U.S. farm equipment manu- 
facturers and others interested in agricul- 
tural development in Mexico and throughout 
Latin America. 


Boy Scout program 


This activity has to date been largely spon- 
sored and financed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It has now been decided to undertake 
the first publicly sponsored fund-raising cam- 
paign. An excellent opportunity is provided 
here for exchange Boy Scout groups, drill 
teams, merit badge courts, etc., not only to 
assist Mexican Council in its fund-raising 
activity, but also through mutual exposure to 
provide a better understanding of the inter- 
national Boy Scout programs that have cone 
so much to build right-minded young men 
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throughout the world. It is assumed that 
US. Boy Scout organization would offer com- 
plete cooperation. This could be financed 
by a North American company or companies 
interested in building institutional good will 
in Mexico. 


Youth safe driving program 


Ford did have, and may still have, an ex- 
cellent program of this nature in the United 
States. It included intensive actual safe 
driving practice, textbook study, simple 
maintenance instruction and final examina- 
tions with certificates of merit and credit 
badges awarded to those successfully com- 
pleting the courses. 

The results of such a program make lead- 
ers in safe driving in each community, thus 
reducing throughout the country the haz- 
ards attendant upon thoughtless, irrespon- 
sible driving. Accidents not only in the 
cities but on the highways are increasing 
in Mexico at a rapid rate. Such a program 
might well be financed by a group of Mexi- 
can companies in cooperation with a United 
States automobile manufacturer and spon- 
sored by the Mexican National Tourist and 
Automobile Associations. 


Youth traffic contral 


Such a program exists in Mexico in a 
rather confused and embroyonic manner. 
It is felt that the Mexican Traffic Police De- 
partment, which is a separate entity from 
the so-called regular police, and made up of 
younger and more progressive men, would be 
anxious to work with any sponsor who would 
set up a complete and integrated program. 
Although we haven’t explored this, I am 
sure the foundation of such a program exists 
in the United States and can be adapted for 
this purpose. 

Again, badges, uniforms, ribbons ,and cer- 
tificates for the proficiency would make a 
great impression not only upon the boys 
(and perhaps girls, too), who had earned 
them, but also upon the population of the 
local communities in which they reside. 
Again, an influence for good in the commu- 
nity, sponsored by some North American 
company interested in motor transporta- 
tion—a tire company or perhaps an automo- 
bile or accessory manufacturer. 


English language instruction 


Although USIA in cooperation with Mex- 
ican capital is doing much in this field 
through their Mexican American Cultural 
Institutes in seven locations throughout the 
country, there is great need to expand this 
program into the more remote areas where 
English language instruction is much 
wanted, but where it cannot hope to be 
extended for a long time to come, due to the 
lack of teachers and facilities. 

The plan here would be to train small 
groups in these areas by means of especially 
prepared English-Spanish record courses, 
with the courses tailored to the more ele- 
mentary requirements of these areas rather 
than the usual more sophisticated type of 
instruction record. 

It is believed that group leaders can be 
found in sufficient numbers to make this an 
important and _  self-expanding program. 
This is the type of program from which a 
U.S. sponsored company could derive a 
great deal of benefit on an institutional 
goodwill basis. 

Our investigation showed that most Mexi- 
cans studying English in the cultural insti- 
tutes were motivated almost entirely by a 
desire for self-improvement to increase their 
incomes. Mr. Anderson of USIA agreed that 
an indoctrination program as a part of the 
last 9 months of instruction would be help- 
ful in having the student understand his 
responsibility not only to himself, but also to 
his country, and the importance of using his 
new found knowledge for the benefit and 
improvement of all. 
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Migratory workers © 


Under the terms of contract employmen 
worked out between the United States and 
Mexico (replacing the “wetback” problem) 
some 300,000 to 400,000 Mexicans legally en- 
ter the United States for seasonal employ- 
ment each year. These workers are largely 
concentratec in given areas adjacent to the 
border and work for the most part in large 
groups. 

Our research shows, that by and large they 
originate from small towns and villages and 
upon their return to their local communi- 
ties are looked upon as people of consequence 
because of their experience in the United 
States, thus exerting a substantial influence 
on the thinking of their communities. 

A planned program should be undertaken, 
sponsored by local government and civic 
groups where the majority of these workers 
are employed in the United States to insure 
their acquiring the right perspective con- 
cerning North Americans as opposed to their 
getting a wrong perspective through lack of 
attention to this important segment of the 
Mexican population. 


Training program 


With the expanding economy throughout 
Latin America and particularly in Mexico, 
there is a great need for trained personne] in 
many areas not directly associated with fac- 
tory technical knowhow. These run all the 
way from training in the use of business 
machines to factory safety engineering 
courses to labor trainee programs particu- 
larly in the building trades, even getting 
into the field of home economics training 
for housewives. 

The plan here would be to interest North 
American companies and the building 
trades unions in the United States in setting 
up training and apprentice programs with 
each trainee pledging in return for his train- 
ing and maintenance support while learning 
in the United States, to train a certain num- 
ber of students upon his return to his own 
country with those trainees in turn pledging 
to train others in return for their training. 
There is self-interest here for all those 
trainees as there is a great employment de- 
mand for trained personnel in Mexico in all 
these fields. 


In the field of business management 
training, there is much that can be accom- 
plished in having junior executives of Mex- 
ican and Latin American companies attend 
the training seminars of the American Man- 
agement Association. 


Cultural programs 


It is recognized that the older men in the 
arts and letters particularly in Mexico are 
somewhat left of center in their thinking. 
Our investigations, however, established that 
the younger men are more fluid in their 
thinking and not too firmly set in their 
ideas. We also find no great reverence on 
the part of these younger men for the opin- 
ions of their elders in their respective fields. 

It is the consensus of the people we have 
discussed this with, that scholarships to a 
substantial group of artists and writers for 
at least a year’s study in the United States 
would do much through proper exposure to 
North American ideals in giving these young 
men a true perspective. There can be no 
question but that their works have great 
indoctrinational impact on the population 
of the country they serve. 

In the same view it would probably be 
well to promote a series of honorary degrees 
to be given to distinguished Mexican scho- 
lars at leading U.S. universities, There is 
nothing that sways an intellectual more 
than the vanity of having recognition given 
to his academic endeavors. We should ex- 
plore through the Institute of International 
Education and leading universities to see if 
we can implement this program. 
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Technical publications 


Technicians and engineers in most fields 
depend upon their trade publications to 
keep them abreast of new developments in 
their industries and as a means of inter- 
changing views and opinions on subjects of 
current interest. Most of Latin America is 
just now building its corps of engineering 
technicians and this type of publication is 
of immediate importance to these men. In- 
come is low, and the cost of these publica- 
tions high, so their use is limited. 

We believe we can interest a successful 
lecal Mexican publisher who is interested 
in Mexico’s economic development, in pub- 
lishing a pilot trade journal or journals, 
using technical inserts to be supplied by 
US. publishers on subjects appropriate to 
the type of publications to be offered. This 
project could probably be financed by a 
limited number of advertisements guaran- 
teed by interested North American com- 
panies on a 1-year trial basis. At the end 
of that period, the pattern should be estab- 
lished for a continuing self-supporting 
effort, probably for a number of engineering 
publications covering the more important 
fields of technical development in Latin 
America. 


Manual on Mezico for U.S. executives 


This should be a handbook of indoctrina- 
tion prepared for the guidance of the North 
American executives who are to head their 
companies’ operations in Latin America. 
There should be included in this manual 
everything pertaining to the country, it’s 
people, their customs and attitudes on social, 
labor and business philosophies, as well as 
any points of disagreement between the 
United States and the country concerned, 
with a full exposition of all the facts and 
the policies adopted by this country cover- 
ing each point with the “why” for that 
policy. 

This is but a brief outline of all that is 
needed for such a handbook, but our in- 
vestigation disclosed that the accumulated 
experience of successful North Americans in 
Mexico could supply the outline for a book 
that would be of inestimable value. 

We recognize that the success of any pro- 
gram that is sound in concept, depends upon 
the detail with which it is worked out, and 
the manner in which it is put into opera- 
tion in any given country in the world. 

Tne foregoing pilot program of projects 
has been discussed in its broad phases as 
well as in some detail with a great number 
of people in Mexico including the USIA Di- 
rector and the minister counselor of the 
U.S. Embassy. We have found evidence of 
support for the program from all with whom 
we have discussed it. 

The practical modus operandi that, ac- 
cording to the investigations of our consult- 
ants in Mexico, seems most promising would 
be to appoint a series of 10 joint Mexican- 
American subcommittees with 20 subcom- 
mittee members, a Mexican and an American 
appointee on each committee. The members 
would be charged with the assignments of 
drafting, budgeting and implementing a 
given project. The subcommittee would 
then report to an unofficial joint Mexican- 
U.S. advisory board of six members and clear 
the structure of each of the projects prior 
to the actual presentation of the program 
to to the Business Council. 

Thus, we could have an integrated Mex- 
ican-American Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding and binational 
program, tested and approved by all who 
are interested in its success, for we fully 
realize that no program can succeed unless 
it is planned, wanted and implemented by 
both the Mexicans and their government, 
and the North Americans and their govern- 
mental representatives. 
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Upon presentation and approval by the 
Executive 


opera 

ect as submitted by its project committee, 
our consultants would coordinate the neces- 
sary work of each Mexican-American project 
committee with the proper cooperating 
group, private or governmental, in the 
United States. With this coordination es- 
tablished, the program would then be carried 
out by the Mexican-American Advisory 
Board and its ten project subcommittees. 

Essentially, the same pattern can be fol- 
lowed in any other area of the world, and 
the experience stemming out of the pilot 
operation in Mexico, if ever implemented, 
could be invaluable in adjusting details to 
practical operational levels. 





Wisconsin Gift Cheese Association 
Opposed to H.R. 6418 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Wis- 
consin Gift Cheese Association is a 
splendid organization comprised of the 
persons and firms in our great dairy 
State who are engaged in the business of 
soliciting orders for and selling cheese 
by mail. 

Since their business is dependent upon 
bulk mailings, third-class mailing costs 
are of particular importance to them. 
Representatives of this association had 
hoped to give testimony opposing the 
postage rate increase bill, H.R. 6418, 
which is now being considered before the 
House of Representatives Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Unfortunately, 
this is not possible. Believing, however, 
that the Wisconsin Gift Cheese Associa- 
tion’s viewpoints on this legislation 
should be made public and brought to the 
attention of those on the Post Office 
Committees, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the association’s prepared state- 
ment printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WISCONSIN GIFT CHEESE ASSOCIATION OPPOSED 
sacri Tro H.R. 6418 

The Wisconsin gift cheese business is a 
multimillion dollar industry as revealed by 
a report of the Federal-State Crop Reporting 
Service in May of 1959. to that 
report the members of our trade merchan- 
dised, by mail almost 5 million pounds of 
cheese in 1958. The volume has increased 
substantially since that time. That year 
they spent about $700,000 for the printing 
of their attractive brochures and another 
$200,000 for advertising through newspapers, 
radio, TV, and other media. The postage 
for mail order solicitation cost $175,000 and 
the parcel post cost was $760,000. 

This is the kind of business which the 
U.S. Department of Commerce must have 
meant when in its report of the “Survey of 
Economic Effects of Third-Class Mail Rate 
Increase” (committee print, p. 5) it said: 
“Rate increases are of consequence to the 
relatively few industry groups whose postal 
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costs range up to $60 and more per $1,000 
of gross receipts.” And, again (p. 3), 
“For certain groups of mailers the impact of 
added postage costs was appreciable.” 
Direct-selling organizations such as those 
engaged in the gift cheese business do have 
a postage cost now in excess of the $60 per 
thousand classification. They would be 
seriously affected by a further rate increase. 
I am fully convinced that the proposed in- 
crease would result in a sharp curtailment 
of the use of the mails by such firms if, in- 


. deed, it did not force many of them out of the 


business entirely. 

We are opposed to bill H.R. 6418 and 
particularly to those provisions which in- 
crease the bulk third-class mailing costs 
from 16 cents to 21 cents per pound and the 
minimum per piece rate from 2% cents to 
3% cents. We submit that the Post Office 
Department has failed to give due considera- 
tion to the premailing services’ rendered by 
the bulk mailer which include presorting, 
tying, and bagging. We submit, too, that the 
Department has not allocated to such mailers 
proper credit for the “deferred only” service 
which it renders to third-class mail. With 
adequate consideration of those factors there 
is no justification for the requested increases 
at this time. 

The third~-class mail rate in 1952 was 1 cent 
per piece. It has been increased 150 percent 
since that. time. The present bill would 
make the increase 250 percent. This kind of 
business cannot absorb that kind of a cost 
increase. More than 90 percent of the $20 
billion of goods and services sold through 
third-class mail is produced by small busi- 
ness. That method of selling permits the 
small man to compete with big business. 
Make the cost prohibitive and you destroy 
the possibility of economic advancement, 
produce business failures, increase unem- 
ployment and cause a resulting loss in tax 
revenue. 

Three factors led to the establishment of 
third-class mail: 

1. To facilitate the dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

2. To provide an opportunity for economic 

wth. 


3. To develop a class of mail which would 
utilize the postal system between the peak 
periods of regular postal activity. 

When the third-class mail rate becomes 
prohibitive or so nearly approaches the cost 
of first-class mail the users will be forced to 
either abandon it or, instead use first-class 
mail. A switch to first-class mailing would 
eliminate the sorting, tying, and bagging, 
thus increasing the peak loads of the De- 
partment and would entitle the mailer to the 
regular forwarding service now denied t#® 
him. 


The Post Office Department has not only 
failed to give third-class mail users proper 
credit for the premailing services they per- 
form and for the type of deferred service 
they receive. It has also refused to request 
and demand a proper allocation of the cost 
of {ts many public services. If the true ex- 
pense of such governmental functions were 
properly charged to the general taxpayer 
rather than the mail user, we would not 
now be asked to absorb such big increases 
to meet a fictitious deficit. An accurate 
recognition of the actual cost of such pub- 
lic service functions would serve to guide 
industry in its plans for the future and 
eliminate the need for sudden and ruinous 
rate increases. ’ 


There are two other points I want to make. 
We deplore the continuing reference by com- 
peting advertising media and others, to all 
third-class mail as junk mail. The bro- 
chures which our members mail out are 
beautiful, they are descriptive, and they are 
expensive. They are a valuable form of ad- 


and an effective method of order | 


vertising 
solicitation. They produce business and add 
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substantially to the general public welfare. 
Direct mail advertising and order solicitation 
is the very lifeblood of this industry. It is 
unfortunate that some men, even those in 
high places, have seen fit to apply such a 
phrase to such a well recognized and effec- 
tive business producing medium. 

In recent years we have heard and read 
a great deal about the surplus of agricul- 
tural products. Particularly in the dairy 
industry, we have been asked by Govern- 
ment leaders to do more in the way of self 
and rely less on Federal subsidy. I have 
pointed out how in the past 20 years we 
have created an entirely new market for 
cheeses as gifts and have built that market 
to over 5 million pounds from our State 
alone. More than that, we have, by this 
method, introduced cheese into the diet of 
hundreds of thousands of potential new 
regular customers for the product. No other 
segment of the dairy industry, or of agri- 
culture generally has done so much to 
promote the sale and use of its products as 
has the gift cheese industry. 

A few years ago the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
speaking about a rate bill then before Con- 
gress said that postal rates “must be judged 
from the standpoint of how well we are 
serving the needs of our expanding econ- 
omy.” We ask now that you judge the re- 
quested third-class mail rates on that basis. 
It is our earnest hope that you will not en- 
act a measure imposing such new and added 
costs on small businesses such as those 
which make up the Wisconsin Gift Cheese 
Association. 





Must U.S. Funds Go to Castro’s Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to a story appearing in 
the May 26, 1961, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post under the headline “U.N. 
Backs Cuban Aid Despite United States.” 
The story reported that the governing 
council of the U.N. Special Fund has 
given preliminary approval to a $3,035,- 
600 agricultural research project for 
Cuba, despite reservations by the United 
States and with some members of the 
council reportedly supporting the United 
States reservation. 

The story in the Post said that Paul 
G. Hoffman, American managing direc- 
tor of the fund, submitted the project 
to the 18 member governing council 
along with 41 other projects calling for 
a total budget of $77 million with the 
fund to supply $34.6 million. All were 
approved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
following letter which I addressed to 
the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, on 
May 26, 1961, in which I urged him to 
use his influence to block approval of 
the allocation of the United Nations 
funds to Castro’s Cuba, particularly 
since 40 to 45 percent of the U.N. Special 
Fund is provided by the United States. 


My letter to Mr. Stevenson follows: 
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May 26, 1961. 
The Honorable Aptal E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

DearR Mr. AMBASSADOR: I read in the morn- 
ing’s Washington Post that the governing 
council of the U.N. Special Fund had given 
preliminary approval to a $3,035,600 agricul- 
tural research project for Cuba. 

The article went on to point out that the 
special fund would furnish over $1,157,600 
on a matching basis with the Castro govern- 
ment. It also went on to assert that the 
United States contributes between 40 and 
45 percent of the special fund. 

The only indication of objection on the 
part of this country was the statement that 
there were “reservations by the United 
States.” 

Our Government has made many mistakes 
in relation to Cuba and the Castro govern- 
ment, but we certainly would compound all 
the others by failing to prevent this ridic- 
ulous action. Castro has clearly shown that 
he is anti-American and he is doing every- 
thing possible to establish a Communist 
beachhead in this hemisphere. For the 
American people to provide him with nearly 
a half-million dollars to help make his 
regime more palatable to the Cuban people 
would be the height of folly. 

I am not sure as to the jurisdictional ques- 
tions that are involved as between yourself, 
as Ambassador, and Mr. Hoffman, as Ameri- 
can managing director of the Fund, but I 
hope that you will immediately use your in- 
fluence to see to it that this project is not 
approved. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 





Interview of Senator Magnuson on CBS 
Program “Capitol Cloakroom” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
May 18, 1961, Senator WarrREN G. MAGc- 
Nuson, chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, was interviewed on the 
CBS program “Capitol Cloakroom.” 

In view of the many significant ob- 
servations made by Mr. Macnuson on the 
subject of broadcasting, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the transcript of the 
program printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INTERVIEW OF SENATOR MAGNUSON, DEMOCRAT, 
OF WASHINGTON, By CBS NEws CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS CHARLES VON FREMD, ROBERT 
PIERPOINT, AND WELLS CHURCH ON CBS 
ProcrRaM “CapPprroL CLOAKROOM” 


Mr. VON FrEMD. Senator Macnuson, should 
President Kennedy go to a summit meeting? 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Does our space program 
need more money? 

Mr. CuurcH. Is the broadcasting industry 
fulfilling its obligation, Senator Macnuson? 

Mr. von Fremp. Senator Magnuson, wel- 
come once again to “Capitol Cloakroom.” 
Your appearance today is particularly timely, 
for among your important committee as- 


, 
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signments is Aeronautics and Space Sciences, 
and Alan Shepard’s rocket ride has made 
us all space conscious these days. You are 
also Chairman of the Interstate and For-_ 
eign Commerce Committee which, among 
other things, follows the activities of the 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

So we also want your comments on FCC 
Commissioner Minow’s recent observations 
about the networks. 

But the overriding news today is the ap- 
parent meeting next month in Vienna, when 
President Kennedy and Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev get together. 

So let’s begin with this question: 

Should President Kennedy go to a summit 
meeting with Mr. Khrushchev? 

Senator MaGNuson. Well, I, of course, be- 
lieve, Mr. Von Fremd, that any time we can 
sit down with someone, we don’t have too 
much to lose. We might be able to gain 
some of our objectives, particularly if the 
conference is prepared, the agenda, where 
they will discuss certain important matters 
and not be thrown off as to other matters 
that maybe cannot be solved, and get into 
some kind of a dispute or lack of agreement 
and completely miss some things where 
there might be an agreement. 

President Kennedy is a very persuasive 
fellow, and a very likable fellow. And I am 
sure that Khrushchev will find a certain 
spirit of flexibility and understanding, more 
than he suspected he might have gotten 
when they set up the other summit confer- 
ence, you know, that failed. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Well, Senator MaGNnuson, 
is it your understanding that this confer- 
ence will be one where there will be a fixed 
agenda of certain problems to be solved, or 
will they simply talk over a lot of different 
world troubles? A 

Senator Macnuson. Well, it’s my under- 
standing that they will have a pretty fixed 
agenda to get right at, and to see if there 
can be some solution to—to some of the 
problems we now have that are pressing and 
are immediate. 

I don’t suppose there would be ,any re- 
striction or suggestion that they couldn't, 
after they got at these problems, to see 
where we could, or how it might be worked 
out, where they might discuss many a va- 
riety of things. ’ 

Mr. CHurcH. It seems to me, Senator 
Macnvuson, that the administration appears 
to be going toward the idea of just general 
discussion at such a summit meeting, and 
then letting the specifics be handled by, on 
the ambassadorial level. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, the specifics, of 
course, would be the major reason for the 
conferenze. And then they would have 
general discussion, but surely there wouldn’t 
be any reason to go to the ambassadorial 
level unless we found out, Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev found out at the original 
summit meeting that there was a possi- 
bility of the ambassadors or the other level 
to arrive at some solution. 

So therefore the whole program would 
have to be discussed, some of the pressing 
problems. I suspect Laos, Cuba, the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, many of those 
questions that are immediately pressing— 
Vietnam. . 

Mr. voN Fremp. Well, it seems to me, 
Senator MaGnJson, though, that in most 
of these cases, the ones you have men- 
tioned—Cuba, Laos, Berlin, and so forth— 
that the lines are so tightly drawn now be- 
tween the two countries that one side or the 
other would have to make some kind of a 
break, unless we were to have another stale- 
mate. 

Senator Macnuson. That is correct. But 
that break—supposing there was evidence 
that somebody might make a break in this 
particular case. That would have to. come 
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between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev, 
because the other level wouldn’t be author- 
ized to make those breaks. 

Mr. Prerpoint. Are you optimistic, Senator, 

* that there actually will be breaks in some of 
these trouble spots? 

Senator Macnuson. I think there will be 
breaks. I think sometimes that, say Mr. 
Khrushchev states a position and Mr. Gro- 
myko states a position, that sometimes the 
details are not quite understood, and there 
couidy be an understanding of details in 
these particular cases that might lead to a 
break. And then you might go from one 
step to another. 

Mr. Prerpotnt. Specifically on Laos, sir, 
which of course is the subject of another 
conference, the one at Geneva, is it not true 
that the administration has, in effect, writ- 
ten off Laos, and that the Geneva Confer- 
ence is simply, a nice way of handing it over 
to the Communists? 

Senator Macnuson. I don’t have that im- 
pression, that we have written off Laos. I do 
have an impression that we have suggested 
that there should be some changes maybe 
made in Laos to make it closer to being 
neutral than might have been suggested by 
either Mr. Kennedy in the first instance, or 
Mr. Khrushchev in the first instance. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. We do have some hope that 
it will be neutral then and not immediately 
slide from neutralism into communism. 

Senator Macnuson,. And the two of them 
in a summit conference may come to some 
agreement to not necessarily discard the one 
extreme or the other extreme, but at least 
get them to come together toward a more 
neutral point in the country. 

Mr. von Fremp. On another world trouble 
spot, nearby Cuba, it seemed to me, Senator, 
after the ill-fated invasion last month, that 
there was a strong body of opinion here on 
Capitol Hill, among the legislators, that this 
country should use force, if necessary, to get 
rid of Castro and get rid of him soon. And 
then since then, this atmosphere seems to 
have subsided a bit. 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, I think, of 
eourse, for about 48 hours following the so- 
called fiasco in Cuba, and the abuse that 
was being heaped upon the United States, to 
what extent we took part in it, how much 
prestige we lost, there was a strong feeling 
of resentment up here, and I’m not so sure 
that if somebody suggested we go down 
there and do something about it in a mili- 
tary way, that on that particular day they 
might have said, “All right.” 

But, I do think that Kennedy stopped a 
lot of. that loosely formed opinion when he 
stood up and said, “I'll take the sole blame.” 

So we, in Congress, said, “Well, the Presi- 
dent has assumed the blame, the sole blame; 
now we must sit down and Jet him proceed 
in such a way as he sees possible.” 

Well, now, it seems to me that no decision 
can be made regarding Cuba until we get 
the Organization of American States, at 
ieast the majority of them, or a substantial 
majority—I don’t suppose we will ever get 
them all—but a substantial opinion on our 
side, because it might be just as ill-fated for 
us to go in there if all the other American 
states disagreed with it. 

Mr. vON FrempD. Senator MAGNUSON, you 
are also a member of the Senate Space 
Committee. Certainly Commander Shepard's 
flight was a badly needed shot in the arm, 
but as President Kennedy himself said, we 
have to do more. Rather than just raisé the 
question of, Do we have adequate appropria- 
tions for our space program, I wonder what 
you think should be added to it to make it 
adequate? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, Von, of course 
I have handled the space appropriation in 
the Senate for some time now, and we have 
always recommended to the Senate just 
about what the experts down there ask for. 
In some instances we have prodded them a 
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little more and said, “Well, now, can’t you 
proceed faster if we give you more money?” 

In many cases they discouraged us giving 
them more money because they said, “We 
can’t proceed any faster for one reason or 
another,” it may be personnel, it may be the 
following through of technological problems 
involved that take some time. 

Now, it’s my understanding that because 
of the success of the Mercury and Shepard’s 
great achievement that they afe going to 
ask us for a little more to speed up, they 
think now they can speed up the time of 
putting a man up in space, clear in orbit. 

Now, if they do ask us for that, why, I 
am sure there would be very little opposi- 
tion to the request. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. How much do you think 
they might ask you for, Senator? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I’ve heard in 
terms $60 or $70 million more that could 
do the speedup in this particular project. 

Mr. vON FrEeMD. What about some of the 
other programs, though, like Centaur, Sa- 
turn, looking even further ahead to Pluto 
and some of the others. Do you think that 
you are going to be asked to step up ap- 
propriations substantially in these fields? I 
have heard the figure of $600 million around 
town. 

Senator Macnuson. I don’t think so, be- 
cause they feel that they are proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. Now, there may be 
some further appropriations asked by the 
Defense Department as the Polagis; I think 
we can do more on Polaris, so let’s use that 
as an example. 

But in the Space Agency itself, I think 
they think they are proceeding as fast as 
they can, and that money, extra money, 
wouldn’t make much difference in the end 
result. And I think what we always ought 
to understand is that we—we have a 10-year 
program in the space scientists. We hope 
to come out at the end of that time with 
the things we want to know. We hope to 
come out looking as well as any other coun- 
try involved, the Soviets or others, in this 
great new space development and space 
research. And sometimes it’s a question of 
where you put the emphasis. There are 
so many facets to it. 

Now, as we move along, we find that in 
one line of space activity, by the expendi- 
ture of more money, we can speed up the 
program. Maybe that would be completed 
by 7 years, but the whole program envisions 
a@ 10-year—a 10-year activity. 

Russia, of course, has placed—the Soviets 
have placed the emphasis on rockets in 
space, not as much as we have on some of 
the other aspects of space, the scientific, 
pure scientific aspects. 

But that’s not unusual for Russia, be- 
cause I think people also should realize 
that way back in 1900, what little ‘scientific® 
work they were doing in Russia under the 
ezars was in the rocket field. We were mak- 
ing automobiles, combusion engines, we were 
going into refrigeration and all these con- 
sumer things that make a better way of life. 
They weren’t doing anything about that. 
Even farm implements we were having re- 
searched. They weren’t doing anything. 

But, way back in 1898, there was a major 
rocket society of which the Czar of Russia 
was the chief sponsor. 

Mr. von Fremp. Senator MacNuson—— 

Senator MaGcnuson. And then after the 
Germans came along, in World War II, and 
got into this rocket field. Naturally, they 
moved some of their men, some wag said 
the other day, I heard that—the question 
of whether there is a gap between the So- 
viets and Russia and this missile and space 
field is just how many Germans we got and 
how many they got, because they [laughter] 
they made practical application. 

Now, Russia. may be emphasizing, we don’t 
know exactly, this particular phase. But we 
are hopeful that over the long pull that our 
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achievements and our objectives will be just 
as sound and just as worthwhile as any 
other country or combination in the world. 

Mr. von Fremp. Senator MaGNuUSON, you 
mentioned at the start of your answer to 
that question that on occasion the Congress 
had had to prod the Civilian Space Agency. 
When you have prodded, their answer has 
always been this 10-year plan that you are 
referring to? 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. vON Fremp. And they say that it’s the 
orderly, step-by-step, proper way of doing 
things. 

But is it going to be good enough just to 
have this paper plan over a 10-year period? 
Isn’t there any way in this entire decade 
that we can find some way of leapfrogging 
or are we just going to have to resign our= 
selves to Russia’s continued lead? 

Senator Macnuson. Oh, I think we can do 
some leapfrogging, but we'll have to 
change—we’ll have to rearrange, you see, the 
priorities. 

Now, world conditions or situations may 
dictate that we rearrange a priority, that 
Wwe maybe even slow down one aspect and 
beef up another aspect. Now, this is where 
the Space Committee, and the committee 
I’m on, Appropriations, too, I think can con- 
tribute something to this. 

Mr. Prerpornt. Are you considering some 
projects like this? ae. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I think we are 
going to quiz them quite a bit in great de- 
tail on whether or not we can leapfrog the 
man in orbit, push that a little more, be- 
cause of the dramatic aspects, the world, the 
psychological effect on the rest of the world, 
because it is dramatic. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. When would you lilke to 
see this achieved by the United States? 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, I think if we 
can do it this year, we are in good shape. 
And if we can then do more about it and get 
the one to the moon, which is also another 
dramatic thing, I think it will all be helpful 
and then maybe we can proceed in an or- 
derly fashion on our missile problem because 
as yet the relative military value of all the 
missiles we have, the great collection of mis- 
siles im some cases hasn’t been exactly 
proven, whether one is better than the other, 
whether we should abandon one or go ahead, 
we have th constant arguments. And the 
military of changes their mind. They 
might be ha}fway in a program and decide 
well here is $omething new, something bet- 
ter, and this/jis the sort of guidance that we 
as armchair genefals, as it were, could give 
them within the framework of what we can 
spend. 

Mr. vow Fremp. When you sit there in the 
committee room and you hear all these mil- 
itary officials come up and testify about this 
program and that program and the other 
program, do you sometimes get the feeling 
that there are too many programs being put 
forward, that it might be better to empha- 
size, say, half a dozen major programs rather 
than going off in all directions? 

Senator MacNuson. Well, there seems to be 
a lot of them, when you sit there and listen 
to them. I mean it gets a little confusing. 
But I do think that there has been sug- 
gestions that we consolidate the efforts or 
the thinking on maybe four or five rather 
than all of us—a great, a great spread of 
this missile program. I agree with ‘you, 
there is some—but sometimes a lay member 
who tries to look at it objectively can offer 
some suggestions in this space race that we 
have and missile race that are*better than 
the scientists who is working on them be- 
cause he gets so involved in what he is doing 
he sometimes loses sight of the overall. 

Mr. PrerpoInT. Senator MAGNUSON, are you 
going to continue to support this very ex- 
pensive antimissile missile program, the 
Nike-Zeus program? 
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Senator MAGNUSON. Well, I have had some 
doubts about that program, whether it’s 
worth what we put into it. As of now, the 
best evidence I have that it’s worthwhile to 
fit in at least, it may become obsolete much 
quicker than we imagine. 

Mr. CHurRCH. Senator MaGNuson, in our 
business, that is the broadcasting business, 
you are a VIP, and it’s partly because of you 
yourself and partly because you are Chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Commission. 

Senator MaGNuson. We changed the name 
of that, it is now the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHurRCH. Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

Senator MAGNuSON. Yes, but that’s only 
last week. 

Mr. CHuRcH. But it’s Just as important, 
no matter what you call it. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. The news gets to us just 
@ little late. [Laughter.] 

Senator MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CuHurcH. I asked you earlier, and I 
would like to hear your answer now, is the 
broadcasting industry fulfilling its obliga- 
tions? 

Senator MaGNuson. Well, as you know, Mr. 
Church, I have been—I have been often 
critical of the broadcasting industry. I 
have often questioned some of the things 
that they were doing in the way of pro- 
graming or in the way of allocations. I 
have been critical of the FCC on some oc- 
casions. I know they have a most difficult 
problem, I have been critical of the FCC 
mainly because they have sometimes it 
seems to me they have failed to face up to 
decisions, they let them sweep them under 
the rug, just let them go. That was the 
allocation situation. 

I think Mr. Minow, who made this dra- 
matic appearance before the National As- 
sociation here last week, stated a lot of 
things that I had been thinking about or 
maybe I had talked about here and there 
and put them together. I think it’s good to 
have in this new industry with all its prob- 
lems too, to have “a pike in the carp pond,” 
once in a while. And, Mr. Minow surely 
evidenced the fact that he is going to be a 
pike in a carp pond. 

Now, sometimes we fall into patterns in 
business or what seems to the people in the 
broadcasting business to be right to them but 
they fall into patterns and we drift along. I 
would not quite say that it was a vast waste- 
land, I think there are many practical prob- 
lems that are involved. But programing, of 
course all of us want to be programers. I 
have my idea of what programs should be but 
I am not going to censure programing be- 
cause the people there want to do as good 
a job as they can. 

I think the broadcasting industry has done 
more in the past 2 years to become better, 
to fulfill their responsibility better than it 
did in the prior 10, and I have lived with 
them for—well, they made me a pioneer the 
other day of broadcasting, a long time, but 
I think they have done an excellent job in 
the past 2 years. But they had no place to 
go but up. . 

Now, what Mr. Minow and I were sug- 
gesting that even do better. 

Mr. CHuRCcCH. A moment ago you men- 
tioned Mr. Minow. I thought of the column 
in the Washington Post by Larry Laurent, 

Senator MaGNuson. Yes. 

Mr. CHurcH. I imagine you know him. 

Senator Macnuson. I know him, yes. 

Mr. CuurcH. The columnist. 

He said that it had reached a point where 
anything in which the public was interested 
is now considered in the public interest. 

Do you agree with that? 

Senator MacNnuson. You mean that the 
networks had reached that point? 


Mr. CHurRCH. Yes, well, the programing 
people. 
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Senator MaGNnuson. Well, I have heard 
many people who have been in charge of 
programs suggest to me when we might be 
critical or having a discussion about it that, 
well, this is what the public wants. And I 
always have thought that that criteria, they 
should be leaders and not what the public 
wants because if that’s all they get, I don’t 
know how you know what they want. I had 
a long argument in many cases with some of 
the network people whom I know very well, 
somebody I said you follow a pattern some- 
times, if one network puts on, say, a western 
that the people seem to like, the other net- 
work wants to put another western on at the 
same time hoping they like it better. And 
then the third one wants to do this and 
then pretty soon you’ve got the public get- 
ting nothing but westerns. I think maybe 
the approach should be, whether it’s prac- 
tical or not, I am not in the business, but 
whether it’s practical or not, maybe they 
should put on a program that might not be 
the same or follow the leader at the same 
time so that the public could have some 
kind of a choice. 

Mr. Prerpoint. Well, Senator MAGNUSON, 
one thing the public has shown that it 
wanted was political debates. 

Senator MaGNuSON. Yes. 

Mr. PrerRPointT. It certainly watehed those 
presidential debates last year during 
the campaign, and I think you have got a 
bill that you would like to put through 
permanently suspending section 315. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes, 315. 

Mr. PrerPpornt. Of the FCC code. Well, 
that bill has never gotten out of commit- 
tee and yet the public does want to see 
these debates. What is happening here? 

Senator MaGNuson. Well, we haven't 
given it a high priority, time-wise, because 
we needn’t pass it until 4 years, because 
it only deals with the presidential candi- 
dates. But I think we'll pass it, because 
the public really, not only enjoyed, but I 
thought they thought this was a great con- 
tribution. I feel good about it because I 
authored the bill. 

Mr. Prerpornt. You think it will get 
through all right? 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. I heard my 
friend, my colleague, Senator Jackson, he 
was chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and Morton, who is also on my 
committee, chairman of the Republican 
Committee, when they were asked one day 
who was the biggest contributor of the po- 
litical parties, they said MaGNUSON was be~ 
cause he gave them each about a million 
and a half dollars worth of free time. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CHurcH. Senator, on this 315, you say 
you think we are going to—it will be 
passed—— 

Senator MacGnuson. I am sure we can, I 
find that obligation—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Because the networks, you 
know, have to plan a long way ahead. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Yes, yes. 

Mr. CuurcH. And the sooner, the quicker, 
I would think. 

Senator MaGnuson. I am going to try and 
at least get it through the Senate this ses- 
sion, and then see if the House will work 
on it. 

Now, another phase, of course, our com- 
mittee has been very active in educational 
TV, and I see that that has now passed the 
House, and we will have a conference or, it’s 
out on the floor—out of the subcommittee, 
rather—and will pass the House, and we'll 
get that going. 

Now, there’s another thing where the—I 
envision we’re going to have a fourth net- 
work in this country. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Government network? 


Senator Macnuson. No. We're going to 
have an educational TV network. All these 
educational TV people are going to have a 
network. 
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Mr. PIERPOINT. But they get Government 
funds, won't they, under your bill? 

Senator Macnuson. Only for the construc- 
tion of some of these that haven’t got off 
the ground, and it’s only for a 2-year period. 

Mr. von Fremp. It would have to be, I 
would think, then, financed by the Ford 
Foundation or some group that saw it; 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator MaGcnuson. Oh, by the State leg- 
islatures, the universities, private contribu- 
tions, and things of that kind, because we 
are riot using 213 of the channels that have 
been assigned. 

Now, surprisingly, here is where the net- 
works, I think, did a great public service. 
They all came out wholeheartly and sup- 
ported this educational TV, which involves 
channels which are worth millions, and they 
feel that by having that level of a fourth 
network, that will have a tendency to bring 
up the programing level of any programing 
on the network that is opposite to it. 

Mr. von Fremp. Thank you very much, 
Senator MaGnuson, for being with us. We 
have touched a lot of bases and it’s been fun, 
as it always is, to have you with us on “Capi- 
tol Cloakroom.” 
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Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the very able president of the 
American President Lines has set forth 
in plain and understandable language 
the plight of the American merchant 
marine: . This he did in a speech de- 
livered to to the 34th Annual World 
Trade Week luncheon May 24, 1961, in 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Killion knows his subject well and 
sets forth the case for an active and 
aggressive merchant marine. 

Here is his speech: 

Worip TRADE AND THE MaRITIME INDUSTRY— 
BaTrLe ror SuRVIVAL 


Mr. Chairman, officials of the World Trade 
Association of the Chamber of Commerce, 
World.Trade Authority, Public Officials, dis- 
tinguished members of the San Francisco 
Consular corps, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, in his proclamation declaring 
this week as World Trade Week, President 
John F. Kennedy set the theme for this 
important event. He called for an effective 
US. commercial policy to support an ex- 
panding international commerce. 

While the President did not specify the 
American merchant marine, I am sure he 
must have had it ir? mind when he referred 
to the challenge which business faces in a 
highly competitive international economy. 

So today I would like to dwell not only 
on world trade but also on the highly com- 
plex and competitive struggle which faces 
the American merchant marine. 

America’s foreign trade,can be defined as 
@ $10 billion export business and a $12 bil- 
lion import business. In exports it repre- 
sents about 10 percent of the movable pro- 
duction of U.S. industry and it now involves 
100 million cargo tons. 

San Francisco has a vital stake in this 
business and has an equally vital stake in 
the merchant marine. Serving this great 
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world seaport are an average of approxi- 
mately 5,000 vessels annually flying the flags 
of the United States and other world powers. 

Dedicated to the development of world 
trade and to strengthening our merchant 
marine are many aggressive and well- 
organized forces in San Francisco, including 
the World Trade Association of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the World Trade Authority, 
Pacific Maritime Association, Pacific Ameri- 
can Steamship Association, and the various 
labor unions involved. 

Earlier this week we were privileged to 
hear an address by U.S. Senator THomas H. 
KucHEL who, in effect, echoed the warning 
of the President in respect to the importance 
both of world trade and the merchant ma- 
rine. In Congress, world trade and the 
merchant marine have stalwart champions, 
some of these representing San Francisco and 
the Bay area. We owe them our gratitude 
and our confidence. In addition to Senator 
E-ucHE., they include Senator Citam ENGLE, 
who is a member of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Congressman Jack SHELLEY 
who is @ member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Congressman Bm. Mai- 
L7aR> and GrorGce Mr.LER who are members 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. Working in unison, they have ad- 
vanced the cause of world trade and the 
merchant marine most forcefully during 
their years in Congress. 

In my remarks today concerning the criti- 
cal issues confronting the merchant marine, 
I speak as an interested and biased com- 
mentator rightfully concerned with the 
future of American shipping and with world 
trade. If I have a corresponding lack of 
objectivity, that deficiency may perhaps be 
offset by a reasonably intimate knowledge of 
the perils which confront the industry. 

All of us are aware, to one degree or 
another, of our country’s dependence upon 
ocean shipping for the health and viability 
of our economy for actually the sea lanes 
are the lifelines of America. 

Must it, though, be an American merchant 
marine? To me the answer is exceedingly 
clear. Nothing in the history of the world 
suggests that foreign allies are permanently 
wedded te our national policy. Nothing in 
the history of alliances suggests that even 
cooperating allies have the same schedules 
of priority, or the same particular objectives. 
Our defense requires adequate ocean trans- 
port which can be put to military work with- 
out delay, without dispute, and without hesi- 
tation. ; 

In respect to trade, the Congress, after a 
landmark investigation by the so-called 
Alexander committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, con- 
cluded some 45 years ago that our American 
merchant marine was indispensable to Amer- 
icam commerce. The reasons are as com- 
pelling today as they were in 1916. 

Our basic merchant marine policy was laid 
down by the Congress in the Merchart Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, which provided that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine 
for our commerce and defense. That con- 
gressional mandate remains unchanged. In 
the 21 years since the Congress adopted this 
policy it has been reviewed many times. 
Actually Congress virtually maintains a con- 
tinuous assessment of the policy and its im- 
plementation, and it has survived only be- 
cause it is essentially sound, 

But the obstacles and hurdles which we 
all face are many and challenging. One of 
these is the ominous threat posed by the 
growing power of Russia’s merchant fleet. 

Secretary.of the Navy John Connally, 
speaking in San Francisco, last week warned 
of the growing naval might of Russia and of 
the expanding threat of Russia’s rapidly 
growing fleet. He stated that— 

“Wherever their way has been barred by 
mountains, jungle, or desert, they have not 
hesitated to take to the sea, where their 
major effort is yet to come.” 
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Likewise, Senator KucHEL warned us on 
this past Monday that “Russia now operates 
about 800 merchant ships, against our 990, 
and by 1965 the Russians plan to double 
that figure.” “We need only to look around 
us,” Senator KucHet said, “to verify Soviet 
ambitions to penetrate all the commercial 
areas of the world.” Further he stated, “It 
is against the background of maritime devel- 
opment in the Soviet bloc that we must ap- 
praise our own situation.” 

The Russians are realists. They would 
not seek to command the seas if command of 
the seas was not vital to their strategy. 
Their purpose is obvious—to control. Ours 
is to maintain these ocean lifelines so they 
will be available to the free world. 

Thus, while Russia is building with force 
and vigor, what are we doing? Congress has 
been asked this year by the Federal Maritime 
Board to construct 25 new vessels each year 
for the next 5 years—virtually replacing ship 
for ship. Instead of 25 new ships for the 
next fiscal year, however, 14 vessels were 
authorized by the Congress.. If this pro- 
gram is fulfilled, it means 200 new ships for 
Russia each year, 25 replacement ships for 
America each year. 

In effect, we will maintain the status quo 
while Russia grows in power and might in 
the sea lanes of the world. The 25 ships 
per year replacement program of this nature 
will at least provide new and faster vessels, 
and in this program the west coast lines 
will be heavily involved. American FPresi- 
dent Lines alone will probably build 11 new 
ships for the next 10 years. One of these 
vessels, the newest and possibly the fastest 
cargo liner flying the American flag, was de- 
livered: to American President Lines yester- 
day. It is the President Lincoln, the theme 
ship of World Trade Week. The President 
Tyler also will join our APL fleet within a few 
weeks. Another passenger vessel, the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is being reconverted for the 
Pacific passenger trade to serve with the 
President Cl.veland and the President Wil- 
son. 

In the decade ahead, west coast lines will 
contribute nearly 40 ships to this shipbuild- 
ing effort of our Nation. These steamship 
companies include Pacific Far East Lines, 
States Steamship Co., American Mail Line, 
Matson’s Oceanic, and American President 
Lines. 

Again and again, Congress, business and 
labor leaders have stressed the essentiality of 
a merchant marine to promote world trade 
and in addition to serve as a fourth arm of 
national defense. / 

It is possible that another war might be 
different and that the contending nuclear 
powers can push a few buttons attached to 
machinery so cunningly devised that it can 
forthwith eliminate most of human life over 
the continents of the world. But it is, I 
imagine, quite as likely that—much as was 
the case with poison gas in the last war—the 
mutual deterrents will be sufficient to con- 
fine combat to more or less conventional 
weapons. And, if any war is to we won, we 
will have to occupy territory. In either case, 
the merchant marine is just as important as 
it ever was. 

So granting the need for an American mer- 
chant marine, if any of you has wondered 
why it is necessary to subsidize it, you-may 
be consoled to know that you are in a 
numerous company, 

Since the birth of the Republic, the US. 
Government has considered itself responsible 
for providing various forms of direct and in- 
direct assistance both to agriculture and to 
industry. The term applied to this assist- 
ance is subsidy. In the case of the Merchant 
Marine, it could well be called “differen- 
tial” —that is, the difference between the cost 
of operating a foreign ship and the cost of 
operating an American ship. 

Insofar as agriculture and industry are 
concerned, the American Government last 
year expended the somewhat less than modest 
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sum of $7,460,000,000. Agriculture alone re- 
ceived Federal aid in the amount of $3,568,- 
000,000. 

The maritime budget for fiscal year 1962 
calls for $182 million in operating-differ- 
ential subsidy, and $85 million in vessel con- 
struction-differential subsidy for the new 
ship replacement program. It is, accord- 
ingly, natural enough that their need should 
be the subject of recurrent study. In any 
case, these studies have been almost continu- 
ous over the past. decade. During the past 
10 years, approximately 25 separate studies 
have been made on various aspects of Mer- 
chant Marine policy. All of these have been 
conducted with high purpose, and I should 
like to quote from one such study, the so- 
called “Murray Report” in 1954: 

“Our basic national maritime policy is 
sound. Indeed its objectives are so funda- 
mental to the national interest that their 
attainment should be given primary consid- 
eration at all times.” 

However, not content with a very large ac- 
cumulation of stockpiled studies, Secretary 
of Commerce Hodges on April 24, 1961, won- 
dered—in a public address—whether “we 
may be subsidizing mediocrity” and on April 
28 set up a committee to find out. That 
committee consists of seven very distin- 
guished businessmen to whom the Secretary 
on May 5 presented so-called “guidlines” 
for their guidance and consideration. They 
go to the heart of our merchant marine 
policy. Examples of these questions are: 

Is the Merchant Marine vital? 

Is the basic philosophy of equalizing for- 
eign costs sound? 

Is the present basis for subsidy realistic 
and fair? 

What changes are required? 

Is the “National Shipping Policy” ade- 
quate? 

Is it outmoded and in need of change? 

I would hope and expect that this com- 
mittee will come out where each of their 
predecessor study groups has come out. This 
is the conclusion that subsidy is necessary 
if we are to have an American merchant 
marine. 

The reasons for this are simple. American 
seamen are paid 3 to 4 times that of our 
foreign competitors, and our ships cost more 
than twice what the same ship would cost 
if built abroad. This is not because U.S. 
seamen and shipyard workers are grossly 
overpaid. It is the result of our high stand- 
ard of living which makes any American 
workman more highly paid than his foreign 
counterpart. American flag ships are in in- 
timate and bitter competition with those 
low-cost competitors in almost every port 
of the world. I for one don’t believe it is 
@ sign of mediocrity to be unable without 
help to compete in international trade with 
lines which can provide a comparably ef- 
ficient service at one-third the cost. 


WHO GETS THE SUBSIDY? 


I should expect the American public will, 
with comparatively few exceptions, view the 
shipping subsidy, whether justified or not, 
as a handout to the subsidized operator. I 
am truly sorry to say that we are only a 
conduit, and that none sticks to the pipe 
on the way through. 

The operating subsidy is supposed to pay 
the added American costs of seamen’s wages, 
subsistence, maintenance, repair, and insur- 
ance. We are paid the subsidy, and naturally 
are required to hire and deal only with 
Americans. The subsidy payments simply 
pass through the operator’s hands to seamen, 
suppliers, dockyards, and insurers. 

So, too, with the construction-differential 
subsidy. It does not even pass through the 
operator’s hands, but is paid directly to the 
shipbuilder. 

Even, however, with subsidy, we are not 
placed on a parity with our foreign-flag 
operator. The reasons are several: (a) The 
natural desire of the Maritime Administra- 
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tion to protect the public treasury leads to 
there being a differential between what we 
are paid and what is really necessary to 
equalize competitive costs in the subsidized 
categories of expense. (b) We are subject to 
a complete governmental control as to routes 
and sailings; however expert or sympathetic 
this may be, and it is not always both, it 
is as you can imagine both costly and frus- 
trating to reach day-to-day decisions always 
subject to the delays and uncertainties of 
Government approval. (c) We have to pay 
over to the Government 50 percent of all 
profits earned in excess of 10 percent of a 
many-horned mythological beast known as 
“capital necessarily employed.’”” (d) We are 
subject to intricate and detailed accounting 
and audit controls, such that our accounting 
costs per dollar of revenue are surely the 
highest in the world. (e) Indeed, none of 
our administrative and overhead expense, 
though accomplished with personnel sev- 
eral times as expensive as our foreign com- 
petitors, is equalized. 

In addition to these unequal costs of oper- 
ations, and probably more serious than all 
of them combined, is the fact that we be- 
come bound to a fairly inflexible vessel re- 
placement program. Our vessel types must 
be approved by the Board and our construc- 
tion dates are fixed, years in advance, accord- 
ing to the calendar age of our ships and the 
industrywide scheduling of shipyard con- 
struction. We have, for one example, one 
trade which earns a very modest profit with 
old vessels but which, as we know from 
experience, would lose large sums if con- 
ducted with new, expensive ships. Yet we 
are being required to obtain such new and, 
even after payment of the differential, ex- 
pensive -vessels for this service. Ours is 
surely the only merchant marine in the 
world which would give serious thought to 
“improving” a satisfactory service into a 
financial catastrophe. 


THE SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


The shipping industry, I am sorry to say, 
thrives on international trouble and grows 
thin in place times. This permits ‘an anal- 
ogy either to the undertaker or the insured. 
I prefer the latter analogy. 

In any case, our ships have been full and 
our rates attractive during prewar and post- 
war periods, and when the Suez Canal was 
closed. For the last several years, the fleets 
of the world have been seriously in excess 
of demand and our trades overtonnaged. 

An end of the present recession, which 
apparently may now be expected, and a full- 
scale revival of international trade would 
heip greatly. But even in that event, there 
are still going to be many more ships on the 
loading berths of the world than there are 
shipments to fill them. This does not mean 
that I am predicting disaster to the American 
lines, but it does mean that I can see in pros- 
pect no period of large earnings. 

The reason for this is apparent. The par- 
ticipation of American flagships in the com- 
merce of the world has steadily declined since 
the war until today we are carrying actually 


’ less than 10 percent of America’s world trade. 


One of the basic causes of this decline, to- 
gether with some accidents of litigation and 
legislation, have led to a new and most serious 
threat to the American merchant marine. 

The demon in this picture involves the re- 
current rate wars in the foreign steamship 
industry which cannot be effectively pre- 
vented by the government of any one coun- 
try, because each movement of cargo is in 
the foreign trade of two countries, not one. 
In short, it is international. Since there can 
be no effective governmental ratemaking, an 
attempt is made to avoid chaos by the steam- 
ship lines themselves entering agreements in 
‘each trade to establish uniform rate tariffs 
for that trade. This is called the conference 
system. 
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In 1958 the Supreme Court held invalid 
the contract rate system, by which the mem- 
bers of a conference give a freight reduction 
of about 10 percent to those who give the 
conference members all their business. The 
Congress gave temporary legality to these 
systems, and launched two thorough-going 
inquiries. One, by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, was directed 
at the dual-rate problem. A second, by the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee under Con- 
gressman CELLER, was directed to the anti- 
trust implications of steamship regulation 
and to the degree to which the regulatory 
statute, the Shipping Act of 1916, had been 
enforced or obeyed. 

Both inquiries were made with thorough- 
ness and competence. The Antitrust Sub- 
committee has by the nature of its inquiry 
produced the most trouble for us. They sent 
able lawyers into the files of American lines 
who examined tens of thousands of transac- 
tions over the course of a decade. They 
found a feW apparent violations of the 1916 
Shipping Act. Curiously enough, consider- 
ing this was an antitrust committee, most of 
the - violations complained of involved 
breaches of agreements for rate equality—in 
other words, the dereliction was one of reduc- 
ing rates. 

Chairman CELLER has declared with some 
understandable vigor that his committee has 
unearthed 177 “violations” of Federal stat- 
utes. This, as is often the way with num- 
bers, added up to 184 violations when the 
Federal Maritime Board rendered a report 
to Congressman CELLER as of March 1, 1961. 
We find from its report that 64 of these mat- 
ters were not violations at all, that 17 were 
time barred or trivial, that 32 were matters 
appropriate for rulemaking, not penalty pro- 
ceedings, and that 14 were matters outside 
the Board jurisdiction and were referred to 
other agencies. This leaves only 25 matters 
set for hearing and 30 still under investiga- 
tion. No violation has yet been determined. 

Even when reduced to a small fraction of 
the congressional charges, the result is not 
a happy one. The industry and its executives, 
including myself, must accept full responsi- 
bility for any violation of law which may 
in the end be shown. I don’t want to mini- 
mize that responsibility by sharing it with 
the Government, but the plain fact is that 
there has not from 1916 until 1960 been any 
determined effort by the Federal Maritime 
Board or its predecessors to enforce the law. 
There are good and sufficient reasons for 
this: its energies have probably wisely, dur- 
ing and after two wars, been directed toward 
fleet development. Secondly, in many re- 
spects the Shipping Act is in the best of cir- 
cumstances quite unenforcible. The fact 
remains that we have been without an ef- 
fective policeman for 45 years, and that the 
occasional complaints to the Board of mal- 
practices, made by lines who have always 
tried to obey the law, which were injuring 
them in the competitive struggle have pro- 
duced no results whatever. 

I believe the Board now intends to do all 
that it possibly can to enforce the act. This 
is, or rather should be, good news for the 
American lines. We are the high-cost car- 
riers, and ours is a business morality pretty 
closely in tune with the 1916 act. It is to 
our heavy interest that rebates, secret rate 
cutting, and all other special inducements 
to get cargo be completely banished from the 
ocean trades. 


SHIPPING REGULATIONS 


Yet, paradoxically enough, the U.S.-flag 
lines now face their greatest threat from the 
efforts of the Board rigorously to enforce 
the act. 

That is because as a simple, practical fact 
the Board has not the power effectively to 
enforce the act against foreign~flag lines 
with respect to transactions which occur 
abroad. This weakness did not evidence it- 
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self when the enforcement of the Shipping 
Act was in a somnolent state for the many 
years since its passage. But now that an 
attempt is being made to enforce the law, 
this basic inability of the United States to 
control transactions occurring abroad is be- 
coming increasingly clear to us. Thus it 
cannot obtain witnesses by compulsory proc- 
ess from abroad. Its power to demand 
foreign-held documents is now under chal- 
lenge in the courts. Even if its power be 
sustained by the courts or granted by the 
Congress, many of the foreign governments 
have directed their natjonals not to supply 
these documents, leaving the issue for the 
slow and uncertain disposition offered by 
diplomatic negotiation. Even if, the theo- 
retical power is in the end achieved, it will 
quite probably do the Board little or no 
practical good unless the guilty line is 
scrupulous enough to bundle up incriminat- 
ing documents located in a foreign country 
for dispatch across the ocean. 

The act, in contrast, is readily enforced 
against the American-flag lines. Our -wit- 
nesses are here and available. Our books are 
open to inspection or to production on de- 
mand. Any offense by us, as Congressman 
CELLER has amply proved, can readily be 
substantiated. 

In consequence, the American-flag lines 
are, I believe, now in scrupulous adherence 
to the Shipping Act of 1916, while a good 
many of their foreign-flag competitors are 
free to offer rebates, special privileges, sub- 
agency commissions, and any other forbidden 
inducement to get cargo. Thus we are ap- 
proaching the incredible situation of hav- 
ing the American operators subject to what 
amounts to Federal price control and their 
foreign competitors not. No business can 
long endure on such a basis. We have only 
one course to follow: to continue to lose 
cargo because of virtually immune violations 
of the law and the conference agreements 
by our competitors until the situation be- 
comes intolerable, when we must break up 
the conference by opening rates or by resig- 
nation. 

The breakdown of the conference ma- 
chinery, which prevents ruinous price wars, 
is an ominous step for us to take, since we 


_are the high cost carriers. Yet, even that is 


sometimes preferable to competing for cargo 
with our own hands tied by the iron chains 
of the Shipping Act while it is at best only a 
gossamer thread for our competitors. 

As a result of this, a dozen major confer- 
ences—chiefly in the inbound trades—are on 
the threshhold of a complete disintegration 
because of the Shipping Act of 1916. Not be- 
cause it is a bad act on the pages of the 
statute books, but because any law is bad 
which can of necessity be enforced only 
against some while others are immune in 
every practical sense., 

We have in American President Lines de- 
voted much thought to this problem. On 
May 12 I sent to the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board a proposal which I believe 
would both improve enforcement of the act 
and remove the present discrimination 
against U.S.-flag lines. That in essence is 
to encourage the establishment of a private 
enforcement agency by the steamship con- 
ferences, ordinarily called neutral bodies, 
which would have the primary job cf en- 
forcing the conference agreements against 
rebates and other malpractices. They would 
be subject to continuous Board supervision, 
and the Board would be relieved, where a 
neutral body was functioning effectively of 
its demoralizing responsibility to enforce an 
act in situations where it cannot be enforced. 


I believe legislation of this sort would 
work, but recognize that there can be differ- 
ence of opinion on this score. I don’t on the 
other hand believe there can be a difference 
of opinion as to the need for thoughtful and 
imaginative consideration of this problem. 
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There has not so far been much of that evi- 
dent generally in Washington. I believe 
some of our Federal administrators, instead 
of making speeches accusing the merchant 
marine industry of congenital law breaking 
might better spend the time considering 
how they might devise a law which can be 
enforced with an even hand. Or, before 
sternly advising us that we bring our com- 
plaints to the Board, he might inquire about 
the complaints that we have brought and, 
from the nature of the practical unenforce- 
ability of the act abroad, the profound in- 
activity that these complaints have pro- 
duced. 

There are notable exceptiofis to this, how- 
ever, and fortunately there are more.con- 
structive speeches made in the interests of 
world trade and the merchant marine than 
otherwise. 

WHERE ARE WE? 

Whatever lack of artistry may show in the 
picture I have painted, it is obvious that I 
have so far chosen only the dark and somber 
colors for my brush. I don’t really think 
things are all that bad. The facts that give 
me heart are many. Among them are; 

1. The shipping industry has a job to do 
which is of the highest order of importance, 
and challenges each of us to his utmost. 

2. It is a job packed tight. with danger, 
and excitement, and fun. From the seaman 
who risks his life in a gale to the investor 
who assumes sizable risks for a return about 
equal to that of a Government bond, it is an 
exciting and challenging way of life. 

3. The Government officials, both in the 
Congress and in the executive, of whom I 
have been somewhat critical, are able and 
conscientious men. In time, and that a 
short time, they must see where they are 
Griving the American merchant marine. 
When that is seen, they will turn their imag- 
ination and their ability into the search for 
ways to achieve uniform enforcement of the 
law against all lines in the US. trades. A 
merchant marine is an instrument of world 
pewer as well as world trade. As I have in- 
dicated, the Russians are beginning to see 
this—so must we. 

4. Lastly, but by no means least, our work 
puts us at the service of the splendid men 
of commerce and industry and labor, such 
as you who are here today. You need us 
“and we need you, and it is a pleasure to serve 
you. 

If I have indicated in clinical detail the 
worries we face, it is because we ask your 
understanding, not your sympathy. 

In closing I should like to pay my own 
tribute and respects to you who have cast 
your lot in the challenging role of commerce 
and shipping. The contribution which you 
make helps to insure that our country’s 
flag will. continue flying on the sealanes of 
the world. 

I should expect, if you have listened with 
moderate attention, that there is not a man 
in the room who would trade jobs with me. 
I hope that is so. For in honest fact, and 
for reasons which quite defy rational ex- 
planation, I wouldn't trade with any of you. 
The poets say that the moon doth drive 
men mad. Salt spray, I fear, will do the 
same. 





Must We Pay Ransom to Red Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E, MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, opposi- 
tion across the country is rising by leaps 
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and bounds to the preposterous proposal 
to involve the United States, officially, in 
the unconscionable appeasement of pay- 
ing ransom money to Cuba’s Red Castro 
in response to his brazen attempt to 
blackmail us into submission to his 
demands. 

I am glad to read in a recent dispatch 
in News-Week that Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon is opposed to the scheme 
to. make this. ransom payment tax 
exempt and thus put our Government 
officially in the sorry business of paying 
blackmail with the taxpayers’ money 
since dollars for tribute which pay no 
taxes are the same as using money from 
the general Federal fund to try to buy 
favor from Castro. I sincerely hope that 
the wise counsel] of officials like Secretary 
Dillon and Senator Harry Byrp of Vir- 
ginia will prevail but if necessary I trust 
Congress will enact a specific legislation 
denying tax exemption to the funds 
which Mr. Reuther and others are now 
trying to collect for this shameful trac- 
tor-for-Cubans transaction. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. Pres- 
ident I ask unanimous consent to insert 
two pertinent statements on this contro- 
versy. One is from the Daily Plainsman, 
of Huron S. Dak., which summarizes 
the situation neatly in its editorial head- 
line entitled, “Spineless America Pays 
Ransome as Cuba Starts Open Black- 
mail” and the other is a column written 
by Roscoe Drummond entitled, ‘People 
For Tractors?” 

It seems to me that the final para- 
graph of the Drummond article should 
give all good Americans genuine concern 
before they commit themselves to par- 
ticipate in this awesome enterprise. Mr. 
Drummond emphasizes that— 

The point is that all the Cuban people, not 
just the captured invasion fighters, are 
Castro's prisoners. 


Thus we face the decisioi— 

By strengthening the hand of Castro do we 
want to empower him to enslave still more 
of his fellow Cubans for still longer periods 
of time under the guise of freeing a few in 
exchange for the tools he needs to develop 
power enough to enslave the many. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
May 24, 1961] 
SPINELESS AMERICA PAys RANSOM AS CUBA 
Starts OPEN BLACKMAIL 

It has been a-long time since the United 
States answered demands for blackmail with 
such ringing defiance and courage as: 

“Millions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Today the United States is again being 
blackmailed. This time it is Fidel Castro 
who threatens to kill a thousand captives 
from the refugee forces who landed under 
American auspices at the Bay of Pigs un- 
less the United States sends him 500 trac- 
tors. 

And what is today’s answer to blackmail? 

Today a committee has formed itself in 
the United States to put on a public drive 
to raise money to pay the ransom. 

How flabby, how mushy, how spineless can 
a nation get and still hope to remain a 
nation? 
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[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1961] 
PEOPLE FOR TRACTORS? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The Premier of the Cuban-Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, one Fidel Castro, estimates that 
the lives of 2%9 Cuban prisoners ought 
to be worth one bulldozer or one truck with 
spare parts. He gives the United States 10 
days to come through—or else. 

The fact that such Americans as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, Walter Reu- 
ther, Joseph Dodge, and others, instantly 
volunteer to help raise the money to buy the 
freedom of the 1,200 Cubans who were cap- 
tured during the invasion shows that the 
plight of the Freedom Fighters instinctively 
touches the heart and- conscience of this 
Nation. The money is already coming in. 

I am not sure this is the way to help 
Cuba or the United States or enslaved peo- 
ple anywhere. But if we are going through 
with it—let us recognize what we are doing, 
name this Castro thing for what it is and 
not pretend that the U.S. Government some- 
how has nothing to do with it. 

This is crude, brazen, high-handed inter- 
national blackmail perpetrated by a political 
dictator who is proposing to trade human 
beings for metal in order to make himself 
stronger. 

This is a dangerous business. Once a na- 
tion yields to blackmail, where does it stop? 
What next? If we yield up 500 trucks and 
bulldozers to Castro, aren’t we inviting some 
other country to throw a few Americans in 
prison to trade for a dozen airplanes, a steel 
mill, or a low-interest loan? 

There is no way whatsoever to make this 
Castro thing a little detached, personal deal 
between a few private American citizens and 
somebody or other in Havana—with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States involved. 

Administration officials would like to keep 
the Government out of it. It seems to me 
impossible. After a conference at the White 
House, Speaker Sam Rayburn reported: “The 
President said the Federal Government is 
out of it and going to stay out of i+.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said: “We have the agree- 
ment of the Government. We got permis- 
sion beforehand.” 

The hard fact is that the deal cannot be 
brought off without some Government par- 
ticipation. The Logan Act makes it unlaw- 
ful for private citizens to negotiate with a 
foreign .government “with intent to influ- 
ence its conduct in any disputes or contro- 
versies with the United States.” President 
Kennedy says he is advised that the Logan 
Act is not involved because the people-for- 
tractors deal is not a controversy. But 
since Castro has stated that he views the 
tractor “gift” as “indemnity” or reparations 
for the invasion, there seems to me a very 
real controversy here. 

I cannot see how the Ameicans can go to 
Havana to negotiate the prisoner-tractor 
arrangement without breaking the law un- 
less they have the authority of the Govern- 
ment. If they have this authority, then the 
United States makes itself a partner to the 
deal. 

If this deal is to be realized, as its spon- 
sors have described it, then the United States 
will have to participate at four points: the 
Government will have to issue export li- 
censes for the machinery, issue visas for the 
negotiators, authorize them to negotiate so 
as not to violate the Logan Act, and make 
contributions tax deductible. The latter 
action means that the United States would 
be paying for part of the cost. 

All this is why Senator Wit1tiam J. Fut- 
BRIGHT, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has said: “I agree that our Gov- 
ernment should not in any way lend itself 
to this kind of blackmailing operation.” . 

Senator Styites Brivces of New Hampshire 
put it this way on the floor of the Senate: 
“Not since the days of Hitler, when the in- 
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famous Eichmann offered to trade one Jew 
for one truck, has the civilized world been 
confronted with such a heinous barter. 
Would it not be far more humanitarian to 
exchange food and medical supplies?” 

The point is that all the Cuban people, 
not just the captured invasion fighters, are 
Castro’s prisoners. It seems to me that our 
objective and the objective of the Organiza- 
tion of American States should be to free 
the Cuban nation, not just a few of its 
people. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Republic of Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
in a building that we call the Capitol 
in allusion to the seat of government in 
ancient Rome. Our Capitol is designed 


. and built according to the principles of 


architecture that were formulated by 
Andrea Palladio of Vicenza who was 
born in Italy in 1518 and became one of 
the greatest architects of all times. 
When we pass through the rotunda our 
eyes are drawn upward to the work of 
Constantino Brumidi, the Italian artist, 
commissioned by the Congress to deco- 
rate the dome. In this Chamber of the 
House of Representatives the medal- 
lions bearing the faces of Gaius, Papin- 
ian, and Justinian, exponents of the 
Roman law look down upon our labors. 
With all of these tangible and visible re- 
minders of the contributions ‘of Italy 
and the Italian people to the culture and 
civilization of the world it is trite to re- 
view the accomplishments of that great 
nation as it celebrates the centenary of 
unification and as its approaches the 
15th anniversary of the Republic of Italy. 

I am, however, moved to speak briefly 
upon those intangible benefits that have 
been bestowed upon the United States 
by her sons and daughters of Italian 
origin. The Taliffero family has made 
a distinguished record in America since 
colonial times. William Paca, a Mary- 
land Governor, was one of those who 
pledged his life, his fortune, and his 
sacred honor by signing the Declaration 
of Independence. The role is long and 
the debt incalculable. 

In the centennial year of the unifica- 
tion of Italy and tomorrow, June 2, the 
15th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Italy, I salute our fellow 
Americans who enjoy the great heritage 
of our sister republic and send particular 
greetings to the 150,000 Marylanders who 
join their relatives and friends in Italy 
in commemoration of this significant 
anniversary. 

I particularly extend best wishes to 
Samuel A. Culotta, grand venerable of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of Mary- 
land and the members of the Order of 
Sons of Italy in America, for an inspir- 
ing and significant commemoration of 
June 2. i 
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A Doctor Advises Doctors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Chattanooga Times of 
Monday, May 29, 1961, which sets forth 
and discusses the views of the able and 
distinguished new president of the 
Medical Association of Georgia, Dr. Fred 
H. Simonton, of Chickamauga. 

Dr. Simonton’s position bespeaks an 
original, refreshing, and courageous ap- 
proach to the relationship of the medical 
profession with the general public. I 
wish to commend Dr. Simonton, whom I 
have known for many years, and for 
whom I have great respect, for his 
honesty and forthrightness, and I enter- 
tain the hope that his views may have a 
wholesome effect upon the profession 
which he so ably represents. 

A Doctor ADVISES Doctors 


Dr. Fred H. Simonton, of Chickamauga, 
Ga., has been installed as president of the 
Medical Association of Georgia. A former 
health director for Walker, Dade, and Catoosa 
Counties, he gave some new slants on what 
he considers should be the policies of the 
medical association when he delivered his 
installation address. He strongly criticized 
the public relations system of the medical 
profession. 

He wants the association to correct in the 
public mind some of the opinions held by 
some people about the medical profession. 

He is orthodox and wishes to retain the 
independence of the great profession, but he 
says “I want to warn you against the com- 
mon practice of- name calling. Every pro- 
posal for the medical care of the aged and 
indigent which we do not like is not neces- 
sarily Marxist, nor even undesirably social- 
istic. To denounce it as such is to place our 
profession in a most indefensible position 
before the public—not much better than 
that of the John Birch Society.” 

Dr. Simonton went on to say: “It is incon- 
ceivable to the American public that the 
medical profession should oppose any kind 
of public medical care for the aged. What 
we need to do is to tell the public what 
kind of program the profession thinks should 
be inaugurated, why we think so and why we 
oppose programs which we are against. The 
public is not convinced that we have any 
interest whatever in any patient who can- 
not afford our services.” 

Of course, though Dr. Simonton did not 
mention it, the public would applaud the 
medical profession if the people realized how 
extensive is the charity work of the pro- 
fession. But the profession could not with 
dignity blow its own horn. 

However, on welfare policies, Dr. Simon- 
ton proposed what may be a remedy for the 
lack of appreciation of the profession’s mo- 
tives. He flatly proposes: “If we have a story 
to tell, why don’t we go ahead and tell it 
from the grassroots level, the county medi- 
eal societies, instead of from the level of the 
American Medical Association?” 

The new president of the Medical Associ- 
ation of Georgia seems to go along with the 
majority of the profession on general policy, 
for he says: “Let me in conclusion remind 
you that we are in a rapidly changing 
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world—political, social, economic, and tech- 
nological, and we must continue to fight 
them to check the undemocratic and bu- 
reaucratic tendencies which accompany the 
inauguration of new procedures.” 

He urges that every society in the associ- 
ation start at once to try to implement the 
Kerr-Mills medical assistance plan for the 
aged and to see that it is operated at maxi- 
mum efficiency throughout the State. 

To do that, of course, will bring about a 
change in the public relations program of 
the State association. The inaugural address 
by the new president of the Medical Associ- 
ation of Georgia will be widely discussed, and 
many of his ideas will be brought before 
the people by the profession itself. 





Politics in Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. . Mr. Speaker, the 
significance of the Texas Senate election 
results are well discussed in the follow- 
ing editorial, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on May 31: 

Messace From TEXAS 


Any election result, we suppose, can be 
minimized almost to the point of meaning- 
lessness by noting the special factors that 
influenced it. And certainly there were spe- 
cial factors in the Texas Senate election. 

This was a contest between a conservative 
Democrat and a conservative Republican. In 
that situation, many liberal Deniocrats ap- 
parently protest voted by not voting at all 
or by voting for the Republican, John Tower. 
As Mr. Novak notes on this page this morn- 
ing such liberals preferred defeat to victory 
with a conservative Democrat. Even so, the 
balloting was close. 

Still, the fact the political experts in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere can’t dodge is that a 
Republican did- win the seat vacated by Vice 
President Johnson, the first such occur- 
rence in nearly a century. At the least, the 
outcome is a considerable boost to Repub- 
lican hopes for a two-party system in Texas, 
and even in other parts of the South. At 
the least, it strengthens the conservative Re- 
publican hand in what has been an increas- 
ingly liberal U.S. Senate. 

Surely there are more than local implica- 


tions in such a result. In general the GOP | 


has often suffered from inef.ective organiza- 
tion, but in Texas the party, though small, 
is vigorous with peopie really willing to work 
at politics. That would seem to suggest that 
poor organization is not necessarily an in- 
curable .Republican i'iness. 

Nor can the conservative aspect be com- 
pletely dismissed. Maybe conservative is 
too vague a term; but unquestionably Mr. 
Tower, like his opponent, stands for individ- 
ual initiative and self-reliance against the 
overpowering expansion of the Central Gov- 
ernment. And this straightforward stance 
for personal freedom was not without appeal. 

It would undoubtedly be stretching things 
to say this one election proves an upsurge of 
such sentiments nationally. What can be 
fairly said, we think, is that.a profreedom 
mood has long existed in this country but 
that the Republican Party has too often 
failed to present itself to the voters as the 
party of freedom. 

So, despite the special factors, we think 
there are lessons here’that go beyond the 
confines of Texas—not least, lessons for Re- 
publican politicians. 
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Control Will Follow Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot of Sunday, May 28, 1961: 

CONTROL WILL FoLLow AID 


The drive for a full-scale program of Fed- 
eral aid to education has reached a high 
water mark with passage of the school 
financing bill by the Senate. 

Capitol observers agree that, while the bill 
may face considerable trimming in the 
House, the chances of approval of the prin- 
ciple of Feder : aid are better now than at 
any time in the past. 

Carefully shorn of controversial issues 
that might inspire resistance from areas with 
special interests, the’ bill is moving along. 
This might be the year. 

We still are fearful, however, of the even- 
tual results. Here we see the beginning of 
a school system which is controlled by 
Washington rather than by the people of 
the States and the local districts. 

The aid which Michigan may receive under 
the formula found in the Senate bill would 
be rather expensive. 

You, the taxpayers of the State, will be 
sending more money to Washington than you 
will be gettihg back. While you have shown 
a willingness to support your own schools, 
you will be called on to help out States which 
have been less willing—and which are at- 
tempting to lure away your industrial as- 
sets with such gimmicks as lower taxes. 

Why Senators Harr and McNamara voted 
for the school aid bill is something that can 
be explained only by assuming that they go 
along with those who believe that all good 
comes from Washington and that the people 
of the States are not to be trusted to handle 
their own affairs. 

It is ironic that the Senate acted on'the 
measure, which will cost the Federal tax~ 
payers an average of $850 million per year 
for the next 3 vears (and heaven only knows 
how much ater that) on the day that the 
President recommended new spending pro- 
grams for other purposes which, if approved, 
would bring the Federal deficit for the year 
up to around $3.5 billion. 

There is something almost dishonest in 
this lighthearted attitude toward Federal 
deficits. Is it right for the States to take 
handouts from Washington which are based 
on red ink financing, while they have the 
capacity to handle the:r own school prob- 
lems if they will only do 50? We think not. 

As for that matter of eventual control of 
the schools by the Federal Government, we 
don’t buy the line that the money will be 
forthcoming for all time with no strings 
attached. 

In the first place, a legislative body which 
haads over $2.55 billion (the cost of the 3- 
year program) without taking control of how 
it will be spent, is abdicating its respon- 
sibility. 

In the second place, if the States start 
abusing the manna whic’; may be forth- 
coming, there will be demands for control 
from the top. Let one big scandal develop 
and Congress will start calling the shots 
on how the money is spent. Those who 
believe otherwise are trying to put sugar on 
a pill that is very bitter to those who be- 
lieve that local and State control of educa- 
tion is essential. 
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We hope the House can resist the pressure 

exerted in behalf of the bill. If it 

can’t, 1961 will be a sad year for education 
in America. 





Don’t Miss “Operation Abolition” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT ~ 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of chambers of commerce, Legion, 
and VFW Posts, and enterprising wom- 
ens’ organizations have been purchasing 
and showing the highly popular docu- 
mentary film, “Operation Abolition,” 
which has been sweeping the country 
with its objective portrayal of the Tokyo- 
like riots which the Communists inspired 
in.San Francisco. These riots were so 
arrogant and destructive that the rioting 
mob virtually took over city hall in San 
Francisco disrupting court sessions and 
other official business. 

Every American should see this film, 
Mr. President, and form his own conclu- 
sions as to whether communism at home 
is a danger we should curtail while 
stepping up our defenses against Com- 
munists abroad. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Don’t 
Miss ‘Operation Abolition’” from the 
Daily Plainsman, a great newspaper 
published in Huron, S. Dak., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t Miss “OPERATION ABOLITION” 

“Just who’s distorting: what,” asks M. 
Stanton Evans, editor of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News in an article in National Re- 
view magazine. The subject: “Operation 
Abolition,” the authoritative documentary 
film of the Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-led student riots in San Francisco 
May 12, 13, and 14, 1960. 

We of central South Dakota ourselves will 
have the opportunity to see this story of 

of our own Nation, Monday evening, 
when it will be presented at 8 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the James Valley Christian 
High School. \ 

Last May, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee held a hearing in the San 
Francisco city hall. Professional Communist 
agitators took the opportunity to promote a 
student demonstration which ended in vio- 
lence, willful disregard of law, and supreme 
disrespect to the democratic system. 

Leading this rat pack, among others with 
Red connections so tight that they baffle the 
credulity of loyal Americans, was one Doug- 
las Wachter, a University of California stu- 
dent who was an official delegate to the 1959 
convention of the Communist Party. 

While the HUAC was going about its 
duties, jeering students maligned the com- 
mittee, attacked police, stormed the com- 
mittee chambers, and were finally brought 
under control only, after patience had long 
since worn thin, by the use of fire hoses. 

This is the story “Operation Abolition” 
tells how the international Communist con- 
spiracy does every thing possible to disrupt 
proceedings which would expose it, to fill 
the scene of the hearings with demonstra- 
tors, to agitate them to violence through the 
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use of mob psychology—either to thwart the 
democratic process or to create martyrs for 
future needs. 

This time, however, they were caught in 
the act. That is why American Reds and 
fellow travelers are now screaming—just as 
they have been since last May. They say 
they were grievously wronged by “police bru- 
tality” and “deliberate distortion” in the 
movie. Actually, they were caught with 
their pants down and their treason show- 
ing. This is the truth, and truth is one 
thing no Communist can stand. 


Says Evans in his article in justification 
of keeping the bright light of truth con- 
stantly shining. 

“The film, an official HUAC document, de- 
scribes the demonstration as Communist- 
inspired, intermittently singling out one or 
another of the dramatis personae as a ‘pro- 
fessional Communist agitator.’ It sums up 
the episode as a frightening example of how 
guileless students can be manipulated by the 
Communist Party—700 copies of the film are 
in circulation, and some 15 million people 
have seen it—by and large, viewers react 
strongly to what they see; most find the film 
a startling presentation of what can happen 
even in America under Communist auspices. 

“The net effect is to alert the viewer to the 
dangers of internal communism, to demon- 
strate that the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is doing a needed and often 
difficult job, and that enemies of the com- 
mittee are sometimes less than courteous in 
their opposition to it.” 

Evans’ conclusions are above question. 
Three men most intimately connected with 
the situation involved testify to the veracity 
of the film: FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
San Francisco Mayor George Christopher, 
and San Francisco County Sheriff Matthew 
Carberry. So sure are they that they have 
stood firm in their defense of the film despite 
the unending attacks from all sides by Com- 
munists and their dupes, including quite a 
few newspaper and magazine editors who 
have swallowed the party line along with the 
hook and sinker. 

- Against all this onslaught of calumny and 

untruth, “Operation Abolition” stands as a 
beacon. Everyone who considers himself a 
loyal and proud American owes it to himself 
to see this film, and owes the James Valley 
Christian High School, Principal James E. 
Lewis, and PTA President James Hohm a 
loud cheer for having the forcefulness of 
purpose and strength of loyalty to God and 
their country to sponsor its showing in 
Beadle County. 





Abel Garner Honored by Congregation 
Zichron Ephraim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I take pleasure in 
informing the House of a significant 
community event which took place in 
New York City on April 16, 1961. On 
that day the Congregation Zichron 
Ephraim celebrated its Tist year at a 
dinner at, the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
The guest of honor was Mr. Abel Garner, 
one of the civic leaders and leading 
philanthropists of the city, and a trus- 
tee of the congregation. 
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The synagogue, which is located at 163 
East 67th Street, has been a leading cen- 
ter of Jewish spiritual life for all the 
years of its existence. From the day of 
its dedication in 1890 up to the present 
time, Zichron Ephraim has continued 
its activity in behalf of the ancient faith 
of Israel. For over 71 years, the syna- 
gogue has kept its doors open daily, 
morning to evening, for prayer and the 
study of the Holy Law and the tradi- 
tional Jewish literature, as well as for 
public gatherings for social purposes or 
in behalf of worthy and deserving 
causes. It numbers among its member- 
ship some of the outstanding Jews in the 
city of New York. The history of the 
temple, and the persons associated with 
it through the years, is an inspiring saga 
of deep religious faith. 

Construction of the temple started in 
the autumn of 1888 and continued 
through 1889. It was the culmination 
of the dream of the late Jonas Weil, its 
founder and first president. He and his 
brother, Samuel Weil, furnished the 
money for the construction and furnish- 
ing of that temple and they gave,it the 
name “Congregaiton Zichron Ephraim” 
in memory of their father, Ephraim 
Weil. Dr. Bernard Drachman, one of the 
leading Orthodox spiritual leaders of his 
day, was the son-in-law of Jonas Weil 
and he was the first American born and 
educated Orthodox Jewish Rabbi in the 
United States. He served as the spirit- 
ual leader of Zichron Ephraim from its 
inception and until his death in 1945. 

The cornerstone of that synagogue was 
laid on Thanksgiving Day in 1889 and 
was attended by many leading spiritual 
and communal] leaders, among whom was 
the late Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, and 
Joseph Blumenthal, the president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. The 
architects were Schneider & Herter, 
German-born masters of their profes- 
sion. Under their skillful direction a 
beautiful edifice of rare artistic design 
arose, and today, 71 years later, it is still 
considered one of the most beautiful 
structures devoted to Orthodox Jewish 
worship in the city of New York. 

The character and spiritual qualities 
of Mr. Abel Garner are emphasized by 
the fact that a congregation as noble as 
that of Zichron Ephraim has seen fit to 
do him honor. 





President John F. Kennedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lynn Sunday Post, Lynn, 
Mass., May 28, 1961: 

WELCOME HOME, JACK 

It has been said, perhaps humorously, that 
while the prestige of President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy has dropped one-tenth of 1 


percent, the popularity of his wife, Jacque- 
line, has risen sharply—about 31 percent. 

Were world peace to rise or fall on such 
zany statistics, it would seem that the free 
world is in excellent shape, with nothing to 
fear but “success” itself. 

The hard core of the matter is, however, 
that our free land and way of life hang 
delicately in the balance as the menace of 
communism continues its relentless drive 
and comes closer to home than ever before 
because of the involvement with the Castro 
regime in Cuba. 

To persons who worry about Cuba, Laos, 
and other troubled areas and what Presi- 
dent Kennedy is doing about them, let this 
much be said. Long before matters in these 
countries came to a head and most of the 
pantry pundits and drugstore diplomats were 
dismissing them as so much poppycock, the 
President was endeavoring to focus the eyes 
and attention of the American public on 
these problems. His views may not have 
been popular with some people during the 
1960 campaign, but who is to question the 
fact today that he was not the best informed 
man on the American scene at that time. 

In a little more than 4 months after as- 
suming the office of President, Mr. Kennedy 
continues to reign as the undisputed leader 
of the free world. And his stature increases 
with each passing day. That he is a mature 
and inspirational leader of the forces of de- 
mocracy is beyond question. 

President Kennedy is coming to Boston 
tomorrow for a party in honor of his 44th 
birthday anniversary. On this occasion the 
people of Massachusetts will demonstrate 
with an overwhelming display of enthusiasm 
and affectic: that he is still “their boy.” 
And they undoubtedly will reflect the atti- 
tude of the entire Nation, which is swiftly 
closing ranks behind the President in the all- 
out battle against atheistic and totalitarian 
forces. 

And so, let us continue to be amused by 
the infantile jokes about little Caroline and 
the rocking chair, because they daily remind 
us of our glorious heritage of freedom and 
show that only in a democracy fighting for 
its existence can so many gag writers waste 
their time while being paid for it. 

Welcome back to Massachusetts, President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. May the brilliance 
of your star continue to shine until its mag- 
nificent glow leads a straight path to the 
moon in the not too distant future. 





The Nation’s Capital Has Financial 
Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent under extension of 
my remarks to call attention to an edi- 
torial appearing in the February 20, 
1961 edition of the Hartford Courant. un- 
der the title “The Nation’s Capital Has 
Financial Trouble.” The editorial 
which was called to my attention by the 
Hartford Courant’s eminent editor, Her- 
bert Brucker, argues forcibly that the 
city of Washington has become a neg- 
lected stepchild whose demands for the 
right to control its own affairs ought to 
be supported by the rest of the country. 
The Courant contends that the Congress 
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should not have to concern itself with 
the internal affairs of a city government 
but this being its responsibility, the least 
it can do is to make an adequate pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia for 
services provided. The editorial also 
recommends that Congress might well 
give attention to the request for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. The 
editorial follows: 
THe NaTion’s CaprraL Has FINANCIAL 
TROUBLE 


The annual Washington report has been 
presented to Congress by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. It 
contains the financial, social, and ‘economic 
facts covered in most city reports. What 
is unusual is that it is given to Congress. 
In Washington the functions of a city coun- 
cil are performed by a legislative body that 
ought to concern itself with national and 
world affairs. Washington has become a ne- 
glected stepchild, whose demands for the 
right to control its own affairs ought to be 
supported by the rest of the country. 

More than pride is involved in the plight 
of the Capital’s voteless citizens. Their fi- 
nancial troubles are different from those of 
other cities. The Federal Government owns 
many buildings and installations there upon 
which it pays no taxes. Foreign government 
properties are also tax exempt. A total of 
52 percent of the city’s area pays no taxes. 
No other city has so high a percentage of 
tax-exempt land. Most of the city’s budget 
of $237 million is raised through local taxes. 
And the higher income families and busi- 
nesses are rapidly moving to the suburbs. 

The payments made by Congress in place 
of taxes have been falling behind the city’s 
needs. The share was 50 percent of the 
city budget up to 1921, then 40 percent up 
to 1924, and since then Congress has ap- 
propriated a lump sum. In 1958 it was down 
to 12.9 percent. Last year the government 
paid $25 million. 

This year it is being asked to put up $36 
million. In a well-regulated system Con- 
gress would not have to concern itself with 
the internal affairs of a city government. 
The ieast it can do is to make an adequate 
payment to the District of Columbia for 
services provided. Then it might well give 
attention to the request for home rule. 





The Memorial Day Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 ‘ 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, I-wish to include a sermon delivered 
by the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, 
S.T.D., Litt. D., LLD., minister of the 
National Presbyterian Church. It was 
the Memorial Day sermon, Dr. Elson 
sets forth the vital and militant part 
which Christianity must play against an 
atheist communism which seeks to con- 
trol the minds and -bodies of every in- 
dividual: 

THE Memoria Day PARADE 
(Sermon by Rev. Edward L. R. Elson) 

“These all having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for 
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us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect.”—Hebrews 11: 39-40. 

Here comes the Memorial Day parade. In 
slow but certain cadence the saints and 
heroes march right down the columns of 
the New Testament and into our hearts. 

By faith Abel offered a sacrifice to God. 

By faith Enoch was translated. 

By faith Noah prepared an ark and be- 
came heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith. 

By faith Abraham obeyed * * * he went 
out not knowing whither he went. 

By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau. 

By faith Joseph. 

By faith Moses. 

By faith he forsook Egypt. 

By faith he kept the Passover. 

By faith the walls of Jericho fell down. 
The parade of heroes and saints in the 
1ith chapter of Hebrews is not over “for 
time would fail me” says the author, “to tell 
of Gideon and of Barak, of Samson, and of 
Jephthah, of David also, and Samuel, and 
of the prophets.” They do not bring up the 
rear—they are all part of the main force. 

No wonder you find this parade described 
in the New Testament. The first Christians 
were Jewish converts. As Jews, they had a 
great heritage. They believed—as we, their 
spiritual successors believe—in a convenant- 
ing God. With them—as with us—true 
religion and noble patriotism are inseparable. 
In the spiritual succession to this “glorious 
company of the apostles and prophets” about 
whom vwe sing in the TeDeum, our founders 
covenanted with God—not as a-racial or 
tribal deity, but with God who, while being 
the God of all men, becomes in a special 
sense the God of all those who seek to know 
and to do His bidding—so that the slogan on 
our humblest coin, “In God we trust,” has 
been and is now the sum of our motivation 
and purpose. 

The 11th chapter of the book of Hebrews 
is the heroes song of the ancients—the na- 
tional honor roll ef men of faith. The writer 
concludes that the Christian community be- 
comes the spiritual completion of ancient 
Israel. These all died in faith—that the new 
dispensation and the new covenant with a 
Savior and a Messiah would some day be 
fulfilled. 

“These all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: God 
having provided some better thing for us 
that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” m 

This week we shall in solemn memory view 
once more the parade of white crosses of 
those who died in faith for us. From the 
unknown soldier’s grave of the Revolution 
yonder in the Old Meeting House yard in 
Alexandria to the tomb in Arlington where 
rest the three unknowns, and all the green 
tented cities with their columns of crosses 
around the world where the fallen heroes of 
America rest—1,618,000—hundreds of thou- 
sands from the Civil War, 19,700 in the Span- 
ish-American War, 126,000 from World War 
I, 407,828 from World War II, 54,246 in the 
Korean War. These are all in memory’s 
marching columns. 

You hear them marching, “these all having 
obtained a good report throug!: faith.” 

They died as free men, citizens and servants 
in a great republic. The freedom they 
vouchsafed and which we cherish is not an 
attainment; it is an obtainment. It is, as 
our fathers said, the gift of God to man at 
creation. And as part of man’s createdness 
and no power on earth can take it from him. 
And this freedom under God’s rulership, 
once acknowledged and accepted, must be 
steadfastly defended in every generation. 
For free nations like religious institutions 
are always only one genration away from 
extinction. 

We must never make what is called Ameri- 
canism is a new synthetic religion. Nor 
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must we ever commit the heresy of deify- 
ing some aspect of national life and then 
worship that reality, for that is idolatry. 
But while avoiding the heresies of the an- 
cient and modern pagan states and while 
avoiding the excesses of chauvinistic na- 
tionalism, we need to be ever vigilant in 
our churches and in our public institutions 
to keep the heart of American existence in 
the hearts of American people. For the im- 
movable, the unalterable, ‘the historic truth 
is that you cannot have the United States 
of America apart from a pervasive and ever 
relevant faith in Almighty God. It is ut- 
terly impossible to have our republican form 
of life without a great nucleus of God- 
believing. God-worshiping, God-inspired 
men and women. While we have always in- 
sisted upon the separation of the institutions 
of religion from the institutions of govern- 
ment, religion has never been and never can 
be separated from national life if we are to 
remain what our founders and spiritual 
kinsmen expected us to be. 

Our life is based on faith in the dignity of 
man. The only reason for treating a per- 
son with any respect and value is that he 
is a child of God, an immortal soul with an 
eternal destiny. Man, though blemished by 
sin, can be redeemed and remodeled and 
made the instrument for God’s will on earth. 

In this the marchers in memory believed. 

Our life too is based on a high faith in the 
capacity of the common man; and that 
means most of us; faith in his spiritual 
capacity, in his ability to discern the truth, 
accept the truth, and live by the truth. 

In this they believed. 

Our life is based on faith that man with 
such lofty spiritual origins and capacities 
can be led to put the general good above his 
own selfish interests and ambitions, and that 
he finds his truest happiness in service. 

In this they believed. 

Our life is based on belief in freedom of 
speech and assembly and press, though we 
realize many foolish things and some untrue 
things may be said in our strivings and 
quarrels. 

In this they believed. 

Qur life is based on the equal freedom and 
status of all religious and of no religion 
before the government and laws of the land. 

In this they ‘believed. 

Our life is based on faith that the will of 
the people—the will of men with high dig- 
nity and moral purpose—is . expressed 
through the ballot. 

In this they believed. 

And all our other freedoms—to speak, to 
write, to assemble, to hold property—are 
derived from the freedom God breathed into 
man at creation, a truth our fathers ex- 
pressed in our national documents. God is 
the source, so we assert, of all our rights. 
Therefore, the highest role the Nation can 
play is to reflect God’s righteousness in na- 
tional policies and to promote His glory in 
all relationships. 

Where did all this arise? Clearly this plat- 
form of freedom emerges out of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage; more specifically, it 
comes out of the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion. Our way of life and our theology 
synchronizes with our philosophy of govern- 
ment, so that democracy as we know it is 
very much the logical consummation in po- 
litical terms of our dominant religious faith. 
And if we allow religion to languish we 
begin to disintegrate. 

The men whom we remember today, whose 
mortal remains rest below white crosses 
around the world on battlefields where 
Americans have fought, may not all have 
tormulated just this expression of their 
faith, the expression I have just uttered. 
They may not have been theologians or po- 
litical philosophers, though some of them 
surely were that, but they had an instinctive 
uppreciation and love for their heritage and 
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they literally “kept the faith” for us. They 
have given us our opportunity for our day. 

“These all died in faith, God having pro- 
vided some better thing that they without 
us should not be made perfect.” 

Those who march in memory’s parade on 
Memorial Day died for the one true revolu- 
tion. It is the only true revolution in his- 
tory because it is the only one which squares 
with the true nature of man as a child of 
God. 

But now there stalks across the world a 
new and a false revolution, promising all the 
material satisfactions the true revolution 
provided as a byproduct of spiritual emanci- 
pation. This new faith in materialistic de- 
terminism enlists the total loyalty of its ad- 
herents. It has evangelistic passion and 
crusading vitality. There is in it the smell 
of factory smoke, sweating bodies, and a 
craving for bread and a place in the sun. 
Its youth parade through the cities singing: 

“It’s the final conflict; let each man take 
his place. The international party shall be 
the human race. We are changing the 
world. We are changing the world.” 

We do not like its evangelism. We re- 
ject its materialistic dialectic. We repudiate 
its atheism. We loathe the way it attempts 
to refashion man. But to say that Chris- 
tianity and Western democracy are not 
challenged by it would be consummate 
folly. 

Make no mistake about it. Communism 
is more than economics, more than soci- 
ology, more than Russian nationalism on 
the warpath. Although rejecting God in 
the historical sense of that term, com- 
munism evokes the total loyalty of its ad- ~ 
herents to forces which are beyond the in- 
dividual, forces believed to be purposefully 
and inexorably at work in the universe. It 
crusades to extend its domain by fair means 
and foul. Its philosophy asserts that any- 
thing is moral which furthers is purposes. 

In the short span of 40 years it has moved 
from the age of the ox-cart to the age of 
the space ship. In the brief decade and a 
half since World War II it. has acquired 
44 square miles of territory every hour until 
political communism exercises dominion over 
900 million souls in one grand imperial sys- 
tem of thought-control, property-control, 
and person-co 1, 

Only in the context of a world competi- 
tion for the total allegiance of men can the 
issues of this epoch be understood. Com- 
munism makes its appeal as salvation by 
man, for man, here and now. 

Some in our day have thought of com- 
munism as a Christian heresy and believed 
that somehow or other this heresy might 
become orthodox. This is a tragic error. 
Communism stands in juxtaposition to our 
faith. It is not a Christian heresy. It is 
the darkest enemy of man’s outreach to his 
Creator. 

There are spiritual issues at stake in the 
world crisis which strike at the very heart 
of our existence. It is time for us to know 
what we believe, why we believe it, and why 
we must resist that which would destroy us 
and destroy as well the faith that has made 
us what we are. Our faith and the way of 
life produced by our faith are in mortal 
peril. 

Perhaps communism understands us bet- 
ter than we understand it. The founder of 
communism understood the nature of 
Christianity. Karl Marx was first a Jew, 
then a Lutheran, and finally an atheist. He 
took some of the strength of Christianity 
into his own concepts and then proceeded 
to attack it at the point of its vulnerabil- 
ity—the gap between Christian profession 
and Christian practice. From the Hebrew 
prophets Karl Marx took the vision of social 
justice and belief that violent social change 
is inevitable. From Christianity he took the 
conception of the Day of Judgment when 
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all the sins and failures of our society would 
be punished and when the oppressed would 
at least be given their place in the sun. 
From atheism he took the conviction that 
man and man alone would bring about the 
Day of Judgment through the revolution of 
the proletariat. In place of God, men would 
sit on the Judge’s bench. 

Mark it well we are not up against an 
empty, impotent thing. We are contending 
against “principaljties and powers” and 
what the New Testament calls rulers of 
darkness—so-called because it does not 
square with the character of God and his 
revelation concerning man. 

“How are we going to meet it What do 
we have that will stand against it? 

“The American way of life? That is a 
widespread answer in our country today. 
Show the have-nots all over the world how 
prosperous we are. Show them how many 
gadgets we have. Show them how we gov- 
ern ourselves. Just give them a blueprint 
of our well-fed way of life and let them copy 
it. Tell them they ought to be proud to be 
like us. No wonder they hate us for it. 

“Or perhaps a more violent answer is the 
thing. Many Americans have this idea. Just 
drop a lot of nuclear bombs on them. Blow 
them off the face of the earth. I wonder 
where we would stop. Moscow? Vladi- 
vostock? The Balkans? China? Where? 
Blow them all up Blow up most of the 
world? Start an endless chain of blowing 
people up? Is that the only answer that we, 
a so-called Christian country, are prepared 
to give? 

In this kind of world so full of both peril 
and promise in this year when crucial de- 
cisions are to be made by American people, 
how shall the Christian act and what shall 
he believe? 

The heroes whom we honor have left an 
unfinished task for us. 

The only way to meet a false religion is 
with a true one. The only way to meet a 
strong, furtive, dark force is by a stronger, 
militant force of light. Mere anticommu- 
nism is not enough. Men cannot live by 
negations. To absolutize negation such as 
anticommunism, to measure all loyaities by 
what one is against and with whom one 
is allied in fighting communism is perilous. 
And to substitute an absolutized negative 
for a positive faith in a sovereign God and 
a providentially directed nation is to choose 
destruction. 

Our answer to all this cannot be the soft, 
easygoing, complacent thing we have called 
Christianity. It means a new Christianity, 
more real and more intense than anything 
most of us have ever known. It means get- 
ting down on the same level of all the peo- 
ples of this earth and.saying, “We're in this 
all the way.” It means getting down on 
their level of human and spiritual need and 
helping lift them by God’s grace and wisdom 
into a life which neither we nor the Com- 
munists have ever truly envisioned—a life 
in the kingdom of God. 

Dr. Charles Malik recently wrote: “The 
tendency to put bodily comfort or material 
welfare ahead of the things of the spirit is 
an historical sign of decay—in nations or 
in people. The early Christians profoundly 
distrusted comfort. They knew that the 
body is weak and easily spoiled, that it can 
become addicted to luxuries, and go on de- 
manding them at any price. “To combat this 
weakness, they often resorted to harsh penal-, 
ties, self-imposed disciplines designed to 
strengthen the will. We of the 20th century 
have almost forgotten how to deny ourselves 
anything and the results grow more appar- 
ent day by day.” 

Now it is no longer a matter of words. If 
we are to keep faith with memory’s march- 
ing heroes, it must be a matter of deeds. 
Unless we are prepared to make sacrifices for 
the gospel, the new force is going to go 
right on winning the world, even though 
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we cover the earth with stockpiles of bombs 
and budgets of billions beyond our com- 
prehension for material satisfactions. 

The answer to falsehood is ‘ruth. The 
answer to negativism in affirmation. The 
call to you and to me is clear. The 
most important thing for us today is to set 
over against communism vital Christian lives 
and a more vital, more Christian society. A 
half-hearted faith, a tepid church in a 
tenuous democracy can never deal effectively 
with the dynamism set against us. Only by 
becoming a great spiritual bastion and by 
exalting Jesus Christ in personal testimony 
and public action can we triumph. 

A man mighty in battle and mighty in 
Christian faith, Gen. Stonewall Jackson 
used to say: “Duty is ours; consequences are 
God's.” 

So our duty is to be more thoroughly 
Christian; the consequences are to be. re- 
vealed in the providential unfoldment of 
history. 

PRAYER 

O God, who hast appointed a day when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
mightily move our Nation that we may now 
and always choose thy will as our will, thy 
way as our way, thy peace as our peace. 
So lock our fortunes to thy purposes that 
we may rise with courage to be a blessing 
to the world, through him who came to set 
men free. Amen, 


Bill To Create the National Capital Air- 
ports Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
I am today introducing a bill prepared 
by that agency to create a National 
Capital Airports Corporation to provide 
for the operation of the federally owned 
civil airports in the District of Columbia 
and vicinity. 

The purpose of this legislation is ex- 
planed in the following letter addressed 
to the Speaker by Hon. N. E. Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency: 

FeperaAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress a draft 
bill “to create the National Capital Airports 
Corporation, to provide for the operation of 


‘the federally owned civil airports in the 


District of Columbia or its vicinity by the 
Corporation, and for other purposes.” 

The primary purpose of the legislation is 
to place the operations of the federally 
owned civil airports in the Washington 
metropolitan area on a sound business basis 
so that they may better serve the traveling 
public, the airlines, and other users of air- 
craft, at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. 
Such legislation will facilitate improve- 
ments in the efficiency of airport operations, 
and will permit swift action to correct con- 
ditions where the safety or convenience of 
the public is involved. 

A commercial airport operation is precisely 
the kind of predominantly business type 
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activity for which the Congress has made 
provision by enacting the Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945. More- 
over, throughout the Nation public author- 
ities engaged in the operation of commer- 
cial airports have generally been established 
as corporate organizations. The corporate 
form, which is based upon the experience of 
private business, has been found to aid 
greatly in the administration of Federal 
activities which are revenue producing, 
which are potentially self-sustaining, which 
have a large volume of commercial type 
transactions with the public, and which 
need greater flexibility than is provided for 
under the customary appropriation budget. 

The desirability of operating National 
Capital area airports under the corporate 
form of organization has long been recog- 
nized. The first Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Hoover Commission) recommended 
in 1949 that the operation of the Washing- 
ton National Airport be placed under a Gov- 
ernment Corporation. In his 1955. budget 
message President Eisenhower recommended 
that legislation be adopted to provide for 
the establishment of a corporation to op- 
erate the Washington National Airport. 

Bills to create such a corporation were 
introduced in both the House and Senate 
in the 83d Congress, and also in the 86th 
Congress. 

During the 88d Congress the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
unanimously recommended enactment of 
the corporation legislation. .The committee, 
in its report to the Senate, stated that in its 
opinion the legislation was necessary and 
advisable to provide more effective manage- 
ment for the Washington National Airport. 
It cited the essentially business nature of 
the airport operation. It also cited the 
difficulties which had resulted from the ap- 
plication of customary budgetary and fiscal 
practices designed for conventional Gov- 
ernment agencies, the requirement that the 
airport return all of its income to the Treas- 
ury as general receipts, and various problems 
which had arisen in connection with con- 
tracting and the acquisition of property un- 
der requirements applicable to regular 
Government agencies. 

The approaching completion of the Dulles 
International Airport will require efficient, 
integrated operation of two of the largest 
civil airports in the Nation. The volume of 
commercial transactions involved in the ad- 
ministration of both airports will increase 
enormously and the revenues from services 
provided by the airports will be substantially 
larger. Therefore, the need for a form of 
organization adapted to the conduct of 
business type operations wili become even 
more urgent. 

The demands posed on airport operations 
by rapid developments in aviation require 
that the airport organization have the capa- 
bility of responding swiftly to changing cir- 
cumstances which directly affect the safety 
and convenience of the public and the ef- 
ficient operation of air carriers. The normal 
budget processes are simply not capable of 
responding to such unforeseen «lemands, 
and as a result, inadequacies constituting 
serious hazards to safety and interfering 
with efficient operations have persisted for 
prolonged periods of time at the Washing- 
ton National Airport. Under the corporate 
form of organization the revenue of the air- 
ports can be utilized in the prompt correc- 
tion of most inadequacies in airport services 
and facilities. 

The existence of a corporation with busi- 
ness-type budget and accounting practices 
will make it easier for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the President, and the Congress to 
review and evaluate the effectiveness of air- 
port operations and management. The Cor- 
poration will alsg be able to conduct busi- 
ness negotiations with other commercial en- 
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tities on a more satisfactory basis than is 
possible under the current system in which 
revenues are deposited directly in the Treas- 
ury and are not available to provide services 
or to meet obligations. 

The Corporation will continue to be under 
the strict scrutiny of the Congress in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. There- 
fore, it will be possible both to achieve the 
operating and Managerial advantages of the 
corporate form of organization and at the 
same time assure that the activities of the 
Corporation are properly subject to congres- 
sicnal ‘surveillance. 

The creation of the Corporation will en- 
tail no expenditures or increases in employ- 
ment beyond those which would otherwise 
be required to operate and maintain the 
National Capital area airports under the 
present authority and form of organization. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program to the 
submission of this proposed legislation to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. HALaBy, 
Administrator. 





Cardinal Cushing’s Address at Kennedy 
Birthday Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following address of Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing of Boston at the 
birthday dinner in that city on May 29, 
1961, in honor of.our President, John F. 
Kennedy: 

The President of the United States honors 
his home community by coming to us to 
mark a birthday which finds him still youth- 
ful, yet already seasoned in the testing of the 
greatest office of public trust within the 
gift of men. He has been less than a half 
year in the presidency, but these brief months 
have brought with them more than a normal 
lifetime’s experience in the trials of his 
office and of the dangers to our besieged 
democracy. 

These are, once again, times that try men’s 
souls. They are times of deep divisions of 
opinion within the national community, di- 
visions sometimes healthy, sometimes un- 
fortunate, but in any case inevitable. Of 
these divisions and of all the tensions, con- 
flicts and-pressures which they involve, the 
person and the office of the President are 
the storm center; of them he must be the 
moderator. 

These are times of trial and of testing 
for us all; they take their greatest toll of the 
President. It is well that his birthday leaves 
him still young. 

These are times of great danger to America 
and to her traditional ideals. To America’s 
friends and foes, her admirers and critics, 
wherever in the wurld they may be, the Presi- 
dent is at once the representative and the 
image of America. At the moment, this 
places him in an arduous and exacting posi- 
tion. Times of such Preat danger and de- 
cisions for America make superhuman de- 
mands on the energy and talent of the Presi- 
dent, demands even greater abroad than are 
the titanic demands upon him at home. 
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Such times find him, however talented, in 
urgent need of the best resources of wisdom 
and experience which the Nation possesses. 
They find him, however popular, in need of 
the most us understanding and un- 
qualified loyalty consistent with the demo- 
cratic way of life. They find the President, 
and with him America, however strong, 
urgently in need of prayer. 

The counsel that comes from the wisdom 
and experience of advisers is almost bound 
to be partisan in some degree; loyalties in 
the political order usually take on a partisan 
color. 

Prayer is and must be nonpartisan. No 
inevitable difference of opinion, no consci- 
entious reservations in political support can 
possibly diminish the debt of fervent prayer 
that everyone who loves America or human- 
ity owes the President of the United States in 
times so perilous. 

On his birthday and through all the years 
of his administration the President has a 
prior claim on the prayers of all. Prayer is 
the completely nonpartisan part that every 
believing citizen brings to the purifying of 
his Nation and to the strengthening of its 
Chief Executive. 

Antecedent to any prayers or merits of 
ours, the Providence of God has given 
America impressive advantages. Our present 
peril arises at once from the temptations to 
complacency and selfishness at home and to 
envy and aggression abroad which arises pre- 
cisely from these very advantages. 

Hence our prayer must be, and with that 
prayer our resolution, that Americans will 
prove themselves a people of spiritual in- 
tegrity and moral toughness. Only as the 
representative and image of such a people 
can the -President hope to reassure our 
friends and reconcile our foes as he moves 
about as the spokesman for America in the 
international community. 

Mankind will be less inspired by the for- 
tune of the American Republic, its material 
advantages, and possibilities than by its 
spiritual significance and destiny. They will 
be less impressed by the geographical mag- 
nitude and material splendor of our coun- 
try than by the intellectuai end moral 
image which America presents. Nature is 
fruitful in vain where man is contemptible. 
To no purpose is the country great, if the 
men are small. : 

It is irrelevant and unimportant that 
America offers facilities for satisfying the 
physical and material needs if here the soul 
is starved. It is not enough that ours be an 
affluent society; it must be, in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s phrase, the good society. 

To Americans, this has traditionally 
meant a society of people who not merely 
strive to lead loyal, brave, chaste, and help- 
ful lives, but so to live them that the very 
atmosphere in which they move shall re- 
ceive from them a magnotic quality—the 
power to stimtlate all who breathe it to 
more noble thoughts and more generous 
loves, to a deeper and more tender solici- 
ture for the rights and needs of all men, 
women, and children, of all our friends and 
all our foes, of those who love us and of 
those who fear us. 

In the creation of such an atmosphere and 
the production of such men, prayer plays 
an essential, indispensable part. There is 
no image of America that will be more evo- 
cative of our best traditions and our great- 
est strength, poise, and self-confidence than 
the image of America as a nation united in 
prayer with and for its President. 

Prayer exalts man and makes him great. 
When a strong man prays, he reveals his 
greatest nobility and proclaims at once the 
source of his strength and the ground of his 
nobility, namely that God whom alone the 
prayerful man fears so that he need fear 
no one but God and nothing but God’s 
judgment. 

We owe America our prayers and this debt 
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we discharge when we pray for the Presi- 
dent. No support, no gift, nothing anyone 
can give him, can be more profitable to him 
or salutary to the Nation than the disinter- 
ested prayers of the devout. 

We pray that he may be a living channel 
of God’s grace to the national and the hu- 
man community—that the prayers we 
pledge him on his birthday may help quick- 
en throughout the world a new spirit, a 
spirit of willingness, deyoid of sham and 
artifice, that is ready to make whatever sac- 
rifice may be needed to establish fraternal 
solidarity among the nations of the world 
and enduring spiritual dignity here at home. 

These are, once again, times that test 
men’s souls; may their testing reveal the 
soundness of America and the greatness of 
its President. 

The times are perilous to all that we hold 
dear, as believers in God and as free citizens 
of America. In such times, may the Lord 
be with us, as He was with our fathers. May 
His presence be refiected- in every word, in 
every deed, in every accomplishment, at 
home and abroad, of the President of the 
United States. 





South Africa, II—A Vital Sea Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the second 
in the March 1961 series of illuminating 
articles on South Africa by Anthony 
Harrigan follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
March 1961] 


_SourH Arrica Orrers THE WEST A VITAL SEA 


FRONTIER 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 


SIMONSTOWN, SouTH Arrica.—This naval 
base facing the Indian Ocean is a physical 
reminder of the importance of South Africa 
in any future war at sea. 

Lest an American reporter not understand 
the gtrategic significance, Rear Adm. H. H. 
Biermann, commander in chief of the South 
African Navy, framed an explanation in these 
words: “The importance of South Africa is 
that you have a stable country here dedi- 
cated in opposition to communism, South 
Africa is someplace to press on from.” 

Lt. Cmdr. Peter Cowburn, in a verse ac- 
count of Operation Capex, a joint South 
African-British-United States naval exercise 
in 1960, used these lines: 


‘Many men of several nations, 
Different flags and different roundels, 
Yet together with one purpose, 
To do battle in Cape waters, 
To the end that we may triumph 
Over Mr. Khrushchev’s U-boats; 
Over Russian machinations.” 


Such words express a strong South African 
resolve to join with the United States and 
its Western allies to defeat Communist naval 
forces in time of war. 

Admiral Biermann is a much decorated 
wartime naval commander who knows and 
admires Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, 
chief of naval operations. He has toured 
U.S. naval bases. He is outspoken in praise 
of officers and the antisubmarine hunter- 
killer group that operates off the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. 

Of his own ships'and men, he is proud. 
“We neglected the sea for a long time,” he 
remarked, “but we stem from the two great 
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seafaring countries, Britain, and Holland. 
Today there is great interest in the sea 
services.” 

Discussing the naval menace in waters 
surrounding the African coast, Admiral Bier- 
mann pointed out that even small and tech- 
nically backward countries today can possess 
dangerous naval forces. He cited the readi- 
ness of Russia to supply African nations, 
of which Egypt is an example, with subma- 
rines and crews. He also observed that there 
are many places on the African coast suit- 
able for use as Communist naval bases. The 
port at the mouth of the Congo River is 
one such place, he declared. 

Responsibilities of the South African Navy 
includes protection of the country’s tre- 
mendous coastline and the ocean regions up 
to 500 miles offshore. South African Navy 
has 29 naval vessels with which to carry 
out its responsibilities. All these are sur- 
face vessels. Air search and submarine de- 
tection is a mission assigned to a special 
maritime group in the country’s air force. 
This is a combined operation to which naval 
Officers are attached. Equipment includes 
long-range patrol planes and helicopters. 

The main units of the South Africa Navy 
are antisubmarine frigates of World War II 
vintage somewhat smaller than U.S. de- 
stroyers, ocean mine-sweepers and 140-foot 
coastal defense boats. Under construction 
in Britain are three antisubmarine destroy- 
ers of the latest design, vessels which are 
similar to Canada’s Restigouche class of 
ASW frigates. 

The naval base here, while small in com- 
parison with U.S. shore installations, is well- 
equipped and in excellent condition. Naval 
authorities have striven to make it independ- 
ent of outside repair facilities. They are able 
to recendition complicated electronic equip- 
ment. The dockyard also includes a gray- 
ing dock capable of handling a light carrier 
or heavy guided missile cruiser. Fuel, am- 
munition, and anchorage facilities are ade- 
quate for a large naval force in time of war. 
And a drydock in nearby Cape Town is 
capable of handling a Forrestal-size air- 
craft carrier. In short, the installations 
of the South Africans are of real importance. 

The pyoblem that would face a combined 
South Arican-United States-British fleet in 
wartime would be staggering, however. Ad-’ 
miral Biermann reported that during the 
Suez crisis, when the Suez Canal was closed, 
400 ships a day rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. In wartime, many more ships would 
need protection against Communist subma- 
rines operating in the Atlantic and Indian 
Ocean 


8. 

While the South African Navy has a 
useful agreement with the Royal Navy it 
clearly would be of benefit to both the South 
African and U.S. navies if formal ties were 
established. 

For example, the South African Navy and 
the whole free world would profit if its of- 
ficers had ready access to the harbor de- 
fense, mine warfare and antisubmarine war- 
fare schools conducted by the US. Navy. 
At present, arrangements between the two 
navies are encumbered by the lack of a 
mutual defense pact. 

The United States, which looks to estab- 
lishment of an Indian Ocean fleet in the 
years ahead, needs use of Simonstown fa- 
cilities in event of emergency. It also would 
benefit greatly from South African expe- 
rience in these waters. In addition, South 
Africa owns an island in the Indian Ocean 
that would be most useful as a weather sta- 
tion for a U.S. fleet. Regular annual exer- 
cises, involving U.S. submarines and ‘South 
African surface ships, would mean sharing 
of knowledge vital to defeat of Communist 
naval forces in a time of war. 
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The True Meaning of Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by James R. Watson, executive director 
National Civil Service League, New 
Orleans, April 14, 1961, Charles E. Dun- 
bar, Jr., Career Service Awards Lunch- 
eon: 

THE TRUE MEANING OF CivuL SERVICE 


I am highly honored to have a part in 
this program to bring greater public recog- 
nition to the outstanding career civil serv- 
ants of the State of Louisiana and its 
parishes and cities, and to the public service 
they represent. I am humble in paying re- 
spect to that great leader and great Ameri- 
can, Charles E. Dunbar, Jr. No symbol for 
constructive recognition of good public 
service is more appropriate than the name 
Charles E. Dunbar. It was my good fortune 
to know him quite well, and I think we are 
all pleased to remember that this program 
which commemorates his work in such a 
positive fashion was begun when he could 
participate and see the new work being 
undertaken. 

I commend Ralph Pones, Wilson Callender 
and the Louisiana Civil Service League in 
their new campaign against “Deadheadism.” 
We wish to add to the campaign whatever 
We can from ‘tii: National Civil Service 





e. . 

I am to discuss with you today, “The 
True Meaning of Civil Service.” The real 
meaning is important because the term, 
“civil service” is being widely misunderstood, 
misused and distorted, both inside and out- 
side government. 

In some States people insist on using other 
terms, such as “merit system,” because of 
the negative meaning that has grown up 
about “civil service.” We struggle with the 
question in the name of our National Civil 
Service League. The National Civil Service 
Reform League was founded in 1881—80 
years ago. In 1945 the word “reform” was 
dropped because it was poor public rela- 
tions. Today we sometimes say that we do 
not know whether to put “reform” back in 
or take “civil service” out. 

The true meaning of civil service is serv- 
ice, It means getting the essential public 
service job done in the most effective and 
efficient manner possible. It means per- 
forming the thousands of services that the 
American public, through elected representa- 
tives, has decided that it wants for protec- 
tion, safety, and convenience in life. The 
true meaning of civil service can be de- 
scribed in no better way than by careful 
reflection on the careers of the men and 
women receiving these awards. The true 
substance of civil service can be seen by 
recognizing how the public depends on each 
one’s service. 


Civil service means beautiful parks, hon- 
est and efficient personnel management, hon- 
est accounting, dependable police protection, 
hospitals, levee maintenance, etc. It is ur- 
gent that the public and political leaders 
learn to judge civil servants in terms of the 
services they perform. The civil service it- 
self must present itself to the public in 
terms equally positive and practical—by 
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outstanding performance of these services. 
I would like to discuss the meaning of civil 
service as it applies (1) to the public, 
(2). to the political leaders, and (3). to the 
civil servants themselves. 

First, to the public: It is up to all of us 
as citizens—whether we are civil servants, 
business representatives, labor leaders, 
leaders in education and religion, or other 
members of the public, to join in the fight 
for good government and good service. The 
spirit of this campaign is presented elo- 
quently in a speech by Neil McElroy, former 
Secretary of Defense and chairman of the 
Procter & Gamble Co.: 

“We must ask ourselves whether we, the 
American people are doing all that is nec- 
essary to assure qualified personnel through- 
out our Government today. It is a prob- 
lem of public thinking, and the blunt truth 
is that we urgently need a change in public 
attitude toward government service and the 
people in it.” 

The true meaning of civil service for the 
public becomes more clear as the public 
understands and supports a concept of 
strength and honesty in government. This 
requires a balanced understanding of the 
role of government in our democratic so- 
ciety, and our position of world leadership. 
There are some who sincerely believe that 
the cause of democratic purposes is best 
served by keeping government weak. But 
even Thomas Jefferson, who is credited with 
the phrase, “That government is best which 
governs least,” was willing to use the broader 
concepts of government and the extensive 
powers and prestige of the Presidency to ac- 
complish what he saw as best for the Na~ 
tion’s development. The “Louisiana Pur- 
chase” was an example. 

Today we cannot survive in the danger- 
ous world situation unless we are strong 
at home and effective in all parts of the 
world. We cannot have such strength 
through “weak” government. This nega- 
tive concept is out of tune with the times 
and impairs our ability to fulfill our great 
responsibilities—from which we cannot es- 
cape. The big challenge is to keep govern- 
ment honest and efficient. This requires 
broad public support and prestige for those 
civil servants who serve well and meet the 
necessary high standards. 

In our country’s democratic Government 
we are fortunate to be able, as private citi- 
zens, to organize and criticize government 
and the people who work in it. Even the 
democracies of northern Europe have noth- 
ing like a civil service league or a private 
tax research group. When I lained the 
work of the national civil league to 

ans, the reaction has been, “Oh. 
How terribly American.” This is an ex- 
pression of respect. But the demands of 
the day require that criticism be construc- 
tive and based on accurate information. 
Negative carping about government must 
be replaced by informed criticism and re- 
sponsible proposals. 

I must insist that no one interpret my 
remarks and supporting a Socialist concept of 
bigger and bigger government. This is not 
what I am advocating. We can keep govern- 
ment under control and keep it responsible 
if we openly and honestly see its rgle. On 
the other side of the coin, I beli that 
those who insist in a negative way that we 
must keep government weak are actually 
contributing to corruption and inefficiency 
and, thereby, unwitingly aiding our enemies. 
- Second, to the political leader: Responsible 
political leaders are the keystone of our 
democratic system. To these political lead- 
ers, civil service means manpower to per- 
form public services. It means the men 
and women who put life into the policies 
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which the political leaders have made. I 
think most political leaders honestly see it 
this way, but many are not able completely 
to resist the demands and temptations of 
spoils patronage. In our position of world 
leadership and responsibility today, a care- 
ful new look must be given to the spoils- 
patronage issue if we are to keep America 
strong. 

First, for political executives, there is the 
question of getting control so as to carry out 
political policy. This is a very important 
issue and should not be minimized in the 
minds of the civil service reformers. If the 
security of the civil service merit system is 
so tenuous that we must restrict the legiti- 
mate power of our political executives, then 
we should re-examine the system. The fact 
is that the political executive does not need 
a large number of positions where open ap- 
pointment is maintained, but he does 
need and should have, flexibility. Why is 
this flexibility resisted? Is it resisted be- 
cause of the fear of spoils inroads on the 
civil service. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that spoils patronage not only has cor- 
rupting influences, but may threaten rather 
than help the political aims of the political 
executive. 

Secondly, the responsible political execu- 
tive is concerned with getting competent 
staff once he undertakes a major responsi- 
bility. He knows that the job is service to 
the total public. Petty patronage is a con- 
stant threat to the kind of staff which the 
political executive must have to get his job 
done. 

This is demonstrated by the story of two 
Assistant Secretaries in Washington in 1953, 
the other a Democrat in 1961. These are 
two men who are constructive political lead- 
ers. I know them both well. In 1953 Mr. 
A. was being pushed hard by various Re- 
publican interests to make appointments 
and he had several important positions to 
fill. He told me that he had combed and 
combed the patronage list and could not find 
in them persons whom he was willing to 
appoint, or for whose work he was willing 
to assume responsibility. 

In 1961 a Democratic Senator prepared in 
his offiee a list of those that were to be given 
key consideration from his State in appoint- 
ments to Federal positions. The list was di- 
vided into two groups: (a) for high priority 
and (b) for those also deserving from a po- 
litical point of view. Mr. B., the number 
one man on the priority list became an As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. B. is a competent 
and dedicated official and will serve the pub- 
lic well. When he came back to the Sena- 
tor to discuss other staff that he needed, he 
was shown the two lists. He rejected the 
entire group, stating, “I am here to get a 
job done and I must find better people.” 

Spoils-patronage is inconsistent with the 
manpower demands of modern government, 
and continuing emphasis on the patronage 
issue not only interferes with the political 
executive in doing his job, but sufficiently 
degrades the prestige of Government service 
to make all staffing more difficult. 

Third, to the civil servants: The true 
meaning of civil service to the civil servant 
‘means a career of service—service upon 
which the public depends. In this area we 
endors® completely, and hope the civil 
servants themselves join the campaign 
against “deadheadism.” Constructive ac- 
complishment for the public good represents 
the meaning of civil service. The parapher- 
nalia of competitive examinations, position 
classification, and protection against spoils- 
patronage are only means, if and when 
properly used, to the great aim of service. 
I am idealistic enough to believe that the 
American people like to serve. We like to 
make money, but the balance between the 
profit motive and the service motive in our 
American life is one of the things which 
make us great. The dedication to service is 
the great foundation upon which civil serv- 
ice is built and must be maintained. 
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I am frankly more concerned about pa- 
tronage influence today because it is used 
as a shield for a type of “deadheadism” 
within ciyil service than I am about the 
actual corrupting of the civil service by 
spoils appointments. There are too many 
inadequate or uninspired people today hid- 
ing behind civil service laws. They remain 
in government because there is fear that 
more civil service flexibility would open the 
floodgates of spoils. This overprotective 
aspect of civil service cannot continue very 
long because in some States and cities it 
has already become the major enemy, and 
the words “civil service” have a negative con- 
notation. One of the things that makes the 
Federal civil service great is the real degree 
of flexibility in terms of career development, 
training, and searching for talent generally. 
There are those who fear and resent this 
flexibility because of the opportunities it 
affords for personal and political favoritism. 
It is clear to me, however, that all civil serv- 
ice systems should allow a@ greater degree of 
flexibility than is now common practice or 
believed by some to be appropriate or possi- 
ble. This is difficult in an atmosphere of 
patronage demands, political clearances, and 
so forth. 

I close by emphasizing that the challenge 
is up to each and every one of us. It in- 
volves our homes, our neighbors, our local 
government, our National Government—our 
way of life. : 

The Communists have no integrity to 
worry about. To them the ends justify the 
means, and they can change the rules every 
day. 

To us the dignity of each individual, and 
the means by which we accomplish our ob- 
jectives are controlling and must be con- 
sistent and honest. Civil service is part of 
the democratic process and fundamental to 


Progress. 


Our responsibility is to assure that civil 
service is maintained as a keen tool to 
achieve the great objectives of our society. 





President Cannot Act as a Private Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the head of 
our Government and, as such, he cannot 
act in a private capacity. He must be 
President and his every word and every 
action is the word and action of the 
President, not a private citizen. In the 
light of this fact, President Kennedy’s 
stand on paying blackmail to Castro for 
the release of prisoners is most interest- 
ing. The following statement on the 
President’s stand is taken from the U.S. 
News & World Report: 

KENNEDY’s STAND ON FREEDOM TRACTORS 

(Full text of a statement issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on May 24, 1961.) 

The tractors-for-freedom movement is a 
wholly private humanitarian movement 
aimed at saving the lives of several hundred 
men. It is supported by free men and women 
throughout the Americas. 

* When Fidel Castro first made his offer to 
“exchange” the lives and liberty of 1,200 
prisoners for 500 agricultural tractors, the 
American people responded with character- 
istic compassion. A number of private com- 
mittees were organized to raise the necessary 
funds and many private citizens in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere, 
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inquired as to where they could contribute. 
My concern was to help make certain that a 
single, representative group of citizens 
headed this effort in the United States. 
And I am grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower for 
their leadership. . 

The U.S. Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. But 
when private citizens seek to help prevent 
suffering in other lands through voluntary 
contributions—which is a great American 
tradition—this Government should not in- 
terfere with their humanitarian efforts. 

Neither law nor equity calls upon us to 
impose Obstacles in their path as they seek 
to save those who fought to restore freedom 
in our hemisphere. I am advised that the 
Logan Act is not involved, inasmuch as it 
covers only negotiations “in relation to any 
disputes -or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the 
United States”; that tax exemption is 
granted as a matter of course to any char- 
itable organizations engaged in the rehabili- 
tation and assistance of needy refugees; and 
that export licenses are routinely granted 
for humanitarian reasons, to ship farm pro- 
duce and medicines to Cuba, and would thus 
be granted for a humanitarian shipment of 
farm implements. 

While this Government is thus putting 
forward neither obstacles nor assistance to 
this wholly private effort, I hope that all 
citizens will contribute what they can. If 
they were our brothers in a totalitarian 
prison, every American would want to help. 
I happen to feel deeply that all who fight 
for freedom—particularly in our hemis- 
phere—are our brothers. 





. Hotel Facilities at Washington National 


Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLLAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Federal Aviation Agency 
I have today introduced a bill prepared 
by that Agency to authorize.long-term 
leases to permit the construction of hotel 
and other facilities at the Washington 
National Airport. 

The purpose of this legislation is ex- 
plained in the following letter addressed 
to the Speaker by the Honorable N. E. 
Halaby, Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RayYBurRn, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: It is requested that 
the attached proposed bill “To amend the 
act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039) 
in order to increase the periods for which 
agreements for the operation of certain con- 
cessions may be granted at tne Washington 
National Airport, and for other purposes.” be 
introduced in the House at your earliest 
convenience. 

At the present time the need for first-class 
hotel facilities and services at the Washing- 
ton National Airport is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. Several private investors, 
well known and established in the hotel in- 
dustry, are extremely interested in provid- 
ing this type of facility. These concerns 
have all made long-term proposals for the 
construction of a $3 to $5 million hotel to 
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be located adjacent to the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. .They have proposed a lease 
period of from 35 to 50 years for the purpose 
of borrowing long-term capital. 

Under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes” approved October 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1089) agreements for the opera- 
tion of any concession, except the restaurant 
at Washington National Airport, are pro- 
hibited for a period exceeding 5 years. 
The construction of a permanent facility, 
such as a hotel of the size required by this 
location, represents a potential investment 
of several million dollars. Obviously, the 
5-year lease period is not sufficient to allow 
for amortization of the investment. 

I feel certain that the Congress can ap- 
preciate the need for an adequate first-class 
hotel which would serve the large number 
of travelers arriving at and departing from 
Washington National Airport. The con- 
struction of large first-class hotels at other 
major airports in the United States, for ex- 
ample the hotel located at New York Inter- 
national Airport, is proof that such facili- 
ties are necessary for the benefit of the 
traveling public. 

It should be pointed out that the granting 
of a long-term lease for the construction of 
such a hotel could be an extremely profitable 
venture and would provide additional funds 
to offset the operating costs of the airport. 

Other important areas may be cited in 
which it would be advantageous to have 
longer leases than are now permitted. 
Amohg them are rental car maintenance 
buildings ang inflight commissary buildings 
which require considerable capital invest- 
ment totaling upward of a million dollars. 

Therefore, in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment, the 1940 Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act should be amended as it pertains 
to the length of time for which leases and 
concessions may be granted, so that in cer- 
tain cases long-term leases could be made 
when it appears that a substantial capital 
investment for the permanent construction 
of buildings of substantial value, such as a 
hotel or inflight commissary, may be re- 
quired. This will be necessary before po- 
tential investors will show more than a casual 
interest in these much-needed facilities. 

It is the considered opinion of this Agency 
that the proposal will provide the necessary 
stimulus to encourage the construction of a 
hotel at the Washington National Airport, 
providing first-class facilities for travel, and 
a@ new means of revenue to offset the cost of 
operating the airport. It will also enable 
the airport to provide necessary improve- 
ments in its inflight commissary facilities 
with resultant added revenues. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this draft bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JaMes T. PYLE. 
For N. E. HaLaBy, 
Administrator. 





Baccalaureate Exercises, Northern Cam- 
bria High School, Barnesboro, Pa., 
May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on May 28, 1961, to deliver 


the following address at the baccalau- 

reate exercises of Northern Cambria 

High School, Barnesboro, Pa.: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
DisTrRIcT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE NorTH- 
FERN CAMBRIA HicH ScHOoL BACCALAUREATE 
EXERCISES, BARNESBORO, Pa., May 28, 1961 


It is pleasing to have been invited to 
deliver the baccalaureate address incident 
to the Northern Cambria High School gradu- 
ation exercises. 

Graduation day is a momentous occasion 
in the life of every person who has been 
given the opportunity of acquiring an educa- 
tion. 

To you members of the class of 1961 it 
marks the close of your high school days, 
and in the same breath, proclaims the com- 
mencement of a new era in your individual 
lives. 

You young men and women have been 
fortunate in being reared and educated in 
a law-abiding community of this God- 
fearing Nation of free people. 

You have been blessed with good parents 
and the advantages of a high school educa- 
tion. 

Therefore, cherish until death the ideals 
and principles instilled in you by your 
good teachers and fond parents. 

You owe a lasting debt of gratitude to your 
parents and a solemn duty to guard their 
good name. 

No doubt on graduation day you are 
concerned with the thought of whether you 
will make @ name for yourself. 

And while you ponder over the subject 
I hope you. will remember that the fact 
you live in a small town is no reason to 
assume you cannot ascend to a high posi- 
tion in life. 

Many of the most successful men and 
women in American life were born in small 
communities. 

They had faith in God, vision, courage and 
determination, which coupled with hard 
work enabled them to reach their goal in 
life. 

You members of the class of 1961, are 
graduating into what has been termed, be- 
cause of scientific progress, ‘““The Atomic and 
Space Age.” 

It may be wrong to speak of this par- 
ticular decade as a scientific age because the 
impact of physics and chemistry and biology 
on our lives has been increasing for some 
time now, and will continue to increase in 
the future. 

Scientific knowledge is growing at a tre- 
mendous rate, and if we plotted it on a line 
graph, the curve would be soaring toward 
the top of the graph. 

As a matter of fact, it would be almost 
vertical. 

Forty years hence, if some of you glance 
backward to the 1960’s from your vantage 
point in the 21st century, there will prob- 
ably be several memories of how primitive 
things were in this day and age. 

Then I suppose you will launch into some 
reminiscences about what Pennsylvania was 
like when you were a youngster. 

And I bet that much of what you say will 
sound different and strange to your grand- 
children. 

For that reason they may become easily 
bored with what you are trying to tell them, 
because our way of life changes quickly, and 
almost without being noticed. 

I wonder if you have ever seen time- 
lapse photography. 

This is where you take a picture of the 
same object at given intervals and then run 
the negatives in sequence through a 
projector. 

It is used a good deal in photographing 
flowers. I think Walt Disney has employed 
it in his nature films quite often. 

First, you would see the flower before it 
has begun to bloom, then slowly it begins 
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to bloom, and finally it appears in all its 
color and glory. 

The same type of sequence would follow, 
I am sure, if we had aerial photographs of 
Pennsylvania taken every year between 1760, 
for example, and 1961. . 

What would the finished film look like? 

Well, first I suspect there wouldn't be 
much to notice because there would be few 
changes in our aerial map for the earlier 
periods. 

Then you would begin to notice things 
more sharply. 

Towns and cities would develop. More 
and more roads would be coming in, much 
of the timber would be coming down, auto- 
mobiles would begin to appear, first in small 
numbers, and then by the thousands. 

In other words, things would begin to look 
very lively. 

This is exactly what science has meant to 
us, changes, mostly for the better, but 
changes nonetheless, occurring at a quicker 
and quicker pace. 

You would see the face of Pennsylvania 
changing very fast. 

And the same would be true of the rest 
of the country. 

Such a film would give you some idea.of 
the scientific pace and how it is quickening. 

But such a film would by no means give 
you a complete picture of the information 
and knowledge which man has been acquir- 
ing in the last 50 years. 

You all know there are countless scien- 
tific achievements, which would not be 
depicted on this film, for example, the vac- 
cines which prevent infantile paralysis. 

What I have just said, in perhaps a 
roundabout way, is that the impact of sci- 
ence on our lives is increasing. 

Another way of illustrating this, and a 
graphic one it seems to me, is this: 

It has been estimated, that of all the 
scientists who ever lived in all of recorded 
history, 90 percent are alive, and at work 
today. 

I want to direct my remarks, not to this 
fact of the scientific revolution, but rather to 
its implications, what it means for you, your 
classmates, and for all our citizens. 


MILITARY SECURITY 


No doubt you are aware in these days that 
military power goes hand in hand with the 
state of a nation’s scientific effort. 

You have probably also noticed, that the 
competition between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in scientific and techno- 
logical achievements, is carried on for propa- 
ganda purposes, as well as military. 

It is for this reason that we must make 
certain that we are doing everything we 
possibly can to promote and encourage sci- 
entific investigation. 

This country has every reason to be con- 
fident about our position in this scientific 
race. 

Even the Russians appear to concede this. 

Premier Khrushchev goes around the Rus- 
sian countryside and industrial centers, and 
exhorts the workers to work harder, so that 
in their production of goods and agricultural 
products, they can overtake and surpass the 
United States. 

This economic strength of ours is testi- 
mony to our scientific ability. 

But in certain areas of activity the Rus- 
sians have shown that they too can do all 
right. 

They are reputed to be excellent physicists 
and mathematicians. 

In some other flelds, it is reported, they 
do not measure up. 

But the first sputnik, the moon shot, the 
size of payload which the Russians can orbit, 
and the orbiting satellite with Yuri Gagarin 
inside, seem to me to be impressive argu- 
ments on the-question of Russian know- 
how. 

We should, therefore, take these people 
seriously. 
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I am not sure, whether you graduating 
seniors remember a few years back, when 
the argument was heard that we had noth- 
ing to fear from Moscow, because the atmos- 
phere of the Soviet State stifled scientific 
enterprise. 

Whether science is stifled under a Com- 
munist system of government is a hard 
question to answer. ‘ 

The Russians apparently treat their scien- 
tists and engineers far better than the aver- 
age Soviet citizen. 

These people have higher salaries, more 
privileges, and a high place in the Soviet 
social system. 

By the only standards they know, they are 
probably satisfied. 

In any event, I notice that the argument 
I mentioned before, has not been used 50 
much lately. 

I think we are becoming aware that Rus- 
sian science can be a threat to us when 
it is used in military applications. 

This puts us in the proper frame of mind, 
so that we can make sure we maintain our 
overall scientific superiority. 

One of the eloquent commentators on 
the dangers of smugness on our part, has 
been Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the father 
of the atomic submarine. 

Here is what he wrote in the Saturday 
Evening Post last year, February 13, 1960: 

“Russia, Japan, and other nations, which 
were once industrially backward, have dem- 
onstrated that the whole of the science and 
technology, invented by the most advanced 
nations, can be acquired in a relatively short 
period of time, given enough determination 
and readiness, to sacrifice present comfort 
for the sake of future gain. 

“In consequence even the most advanced 
nation, will not retain its head start, unless 
it continues to progress faster than the 
rest of the world. 

“A head start can easily be iost, chiefly 
because it tends to breed a sense of super- 
iority which leads to complacency and slack- 
ening of effort. ° 

“At the same time, the enormous drive 
which pushes a technically backward nation 
ahead, is apt to give it momentum well 
beyond the point where it has caught up.” 

So if we don’t get overconfident I believe 
that our scientific effort will be equal to 
whatever tasks are needed for our military 
security. 

UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


I have mentioned one of the implications 
of this scientific age, the fact that military 
security is closely bound up with scientific 
primacy. 

A second implication of the scientific revo- 
lution concerns the underdeveloped cocun- 
tries of the world. 

These countries have been called the 
emerging nations, or, in the terminology of 
the cold war, the uncommitted nations. 

Here in this seventh decade of the 20th 
century, we are rapidly getting to the point 
where we will have the tools and technology 
to eliminate the misery of hunger where it 
exists in these countries, and the misery of 
disease where it remains unchecked. 

These twin oppressors, with their soul- 
destroying and energy-sapping consequences, 
still hold sway in many areas of the globe; 
in our own hemisphere as well as in Asia 
and Africa. 

Many of these peoples are restless and im- 
patient for industrialization and progress. 

This impatience, when it is combined with 
extreme nationalism, can lead to violence. 

Often in these nations theré are Com- 
munists seeking to exploit the situation and 
to create the chaos on which Communist- 
inspired movements feed. 

Also, in many cases, there are local lead- 
ers, who are willing to be demagogs, to 
suit their own political ambitions. 
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So you can see, there are disturbing and 
dangerous possibilities in this situation, as 
well as its hopeful side. 

Sir Charles P. Snow, the British scientist 
and novelist, used the following comparison 
in this regard: 

“We are sitting like people in a smart 
and cozy restaurant, and we are eating com- 
fortably, looking out of the window into 
the streets. 

“Down on the pavement are people who 
are looking up at us, people who by chance, 
have different colored skins from ours, and 
are rather hungry. 

“Do you wonder that they don’t like us 
all that much? 

“Do you wonder that we sometimes feel 
ashamed of ourselves as we look out through 
that plate glass?” 

The restlessness of these nations with 
their rising expectations is one of the cen- 
tral facts of international life. 

As I said, it has both heartening and 
frightening aspects. 

Science has given us the know-how to 
eliminate hunger and raise standards of 
living. 

But it also leads to impatience and tur- 
bulence in those nations who are now be- 
ginning to realize what they have been 
missing. 

I hope you will be giving this whole prob- 
lem your close attention during the next 
few years. 

LEISURE TIME 


Now I want to talk about one of the conse- 
quences of the scientific revolution that has 
nothing to do with the cold war. 

In its long-term effects on our lives and 
our society it may be equally significant. 

This is the question of leisure time, and 
the use we make of it. 

Science has put this time on our hands 
and sometimes*we don’t seem to know what 
to do with it. o 

I don’t know if this occurs to you as a 
problem or not; when I was younger the 
day never seemed to have enough hours in 
it. 

But for many of our people, for some of 
our older citizens who have retired, and for 
persons who are chained to the routine of 
the 40-hour week, it seems to present real 
difficulties. 

They have trouble keeping themselves en- 
tertained. 

They are bored. 

They watch television for hours and think 
they are having a good time. 

I even think I’ve noticed a teenager, from 
time to time, wandering along with a 
transistor radio pressed to his ear and a 
vacant look on his face. 

Probably the use a person makes of his 
leisure time should be left up to him. 

Personally, I would like to see these off- 
hours used more constructively. 

As a nation we could do more serious 
reading than we do. 

Also, I think we couid do more studying, 
not because we're in school, but because we 
have come across some topic or question that 
looks interesting, and could prove to be 
fascinating if we learned more about it. 

There are more and more opportunities 
also for getting into projects to improve our 
communities, meeting new friends, and ex- 
changing ideas. 

These are the types of things we could 
do with our leisure. 

The important thing is to keep checking 
yourself, find out whether or not you're 
bored, and then take steps to change your 
routine and acquire a new skill or develop 
a new interest. 

THE CITIZEN’S ROLE 

A final implication of our scientific revo- 
lution is the difficulty the citizen encoun- 
ters when he attempts to keep informed 
about his government's activities. 
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Who, for example, can say whether safety 
regulations, laid down by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for commercial fliers, are ade- 
quate unless he understands what the prob- 
lem is? 

Who can decide for himself whether he 
approves of our voluntary ban on nuclear 
testing unless he has some notion of -how 
much radiation these tests produce and of 
how much radiation would be harmful in 
a given case? 

Or, to take a third example how can we 
get a very good idea of what the arguments 
are about in the Geneva disarmament talks 
unless we have an idea of the actual re- 
liability of the various inspection and con- 
trol systems that have been proposed? 

So the citizen’s responsibility of keeping 
informed is a much harder task than it ever 
was before. 

But you must perform it. 

There is no other way. 

Many of our newspapers and magazines 
do an excellent job of reporting the scien- 
tific news, 

And they are devoting more of their re- 
sources to the effort of bringing this news 
to the reader. 

And even in the drugstore these days you 
can purchase inexpensive paperback books 
in language you can understand on nuclear 
physics, radio astronomy, and other scien- 
tific subjects. 

This is a healthy trend, in fact vital for 
our national life, and it is only in its be- 
ginning stages. 

As time passes, it seems to me, there will 
be more and more demand for journalists 
who can bridge the gap between the activi- 
ties of the scientific community and the lay- 
man’s necessity for being kept informed. 

Of course, as voters, you simply won't 
have the time to learn enough about every 
topic that you should know about. 

All I am asking is that you avoid the at- 
titude which some people have adopted, 
usually lazy people, when they say: 

“This is science. 

“I’m just a layman. 

“This doesn’t concern me, and even if it 
did, I probably wouldn’t understand any- 
way.” 

Instead, you should have the attitude of 
inquiry and healthy skepticism. 

Rather than labeling some question of 
national policy with the magic word 
science, so that you can ignore it with a 
clear conscience, your duty as voters and 
citizens is to keep yourself informed. 

This is so whether you are a housewife, 
a@ farmer, or an electrical engineer. 

What I have just said was also said by 
President Eisenhower in his-farewell speech 
to the Nation January 17. 

I quote: 

“In holding scientific research and dis- 
covery in respect, as we should, we must 
also be alert to the danger that public 
policy could itself become the captive of a 
scientific-technological elite. 

“It is the task of statesmanship to mold, 
to balance, and to integrate, these and 
other forces, new and old, within the prin- 
ciples of our democratic system—ever aim- 
ing toward the supreme goals of our free 
society.” 

You ‘young people are living in exciting 
times. 

The Lindberghs of the present day fly 
in missiles at 5,000 miles per hour and the 
oceans they cross are oceans of space. 

Nuclear submarines circle the globe with- 
out coming above the water. 

Many of our achievements and prospective 
triumphs will be thrilling in a quieter way. 

In the next decade scientists may learn 
the method of controlling fusion reactions 
so as to make energy out of the heavy hydro- 
gen in our oceans. " 

Salt will be taken out of sea water and 
the water used to irrigate the desert. ‘: 
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New techniques will be developed for min- 
ing the oceans to extract valuable minerals 
which they contain. 

And further steps will be taken to make 
feasible the commercial mining of low-grade 
ores, for other minerals the supply of which 
is becoming depleted. 

As these big and dynamic events take 
place, I hope you will be alert and fasci- 
nated observers of them, not simply of a 
given scientific breakthrough itself, but of 
its meaning and prospects, for your family 
and your community. 

I have listed some of the implications of 
this nuclear and space age which seem im- 
portant to me: 

The military dimension, the emerging na- 
tions, the wise use of this leisure time we 
have made for ourselves, and finally, the 
citizen’s heightened task of keeping himself 
informed. 

I know each of you is sincere in your de- 
sire to measure up to the responsibilities 
confronting you in this challenging and ex- 
citing age. 

The energy and intelligence of you young 
Americans give me every reason to be 
confident. 

In conclusion It has been a happy privi- 
lege to deliver your baccalaureate address. 

In congratulating you upon reaching this 
important milestone in your lives I add the 
fervent wish that it may prove to be one 
more stepping stone on your road to future 
happiness and success. 





Montana State University Courses for 
Federal Resource Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June.1, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, about 
20 years ago, several members of the 
faculty at Montana State University, in 
Missoula, began offering short courses 
for Federal employees who work in re- 
source management. Thanks to the 
Government Employees Training Act— 
Public Law 85-507—this program has 
been expanded. This year, 62 men at- 
tended the 4-week School of Adminis- 
trative Leadership. Employees of the 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Soil Conservation Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
State agencies attended the school. 

I believe this type of training helps 
develop better resource managers. I 
am proud that Montana State Univer- 
sity has shown ler dership in this field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article—from the April 
30, 1961, Great Falls Tribune—entitled 
“Specialists Become Administrators,” 
which describes the program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the‘Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPECIALISTS BECOME ADMINISTRATORS 
(By Lynne Stout) - 

MissouLta.—For the past 6 years, Thomas 
Hay of Kalispell has been district warden 
supervisor of the Montana Department of 
Fish and Game. Jack Royle of Red Lodge 
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has served a similar length of time as district 
ranger of the U.S. Forest Service. Parker 
Davies of Billings, a mingrals examiner in 
the Bureau of Land Management, has been 
an administrator for 7 years. 

These three persons are typical of the men 
who are highly skilled professionally, but 
who have had little training in administra- 
tion. Yet because of exceptional ability in 
their special fields, they have been promoted 
to administrative positions. 

Hay, Royle, and Davies were chosen by 
their agencies as persons deserving the op- 
portunity to return to school to study ad- 
ministrative techniques. They are 3 of the 
62 men who attended the School of Adminis- 
trative Leadership this year at Montana 
State University. 

The students were engineers, foresters, soil 
conservationists, park managers, or game, 
fish, and waterfowl specialists who are com- 
pletely at home in outdoor life, studying soil 
conditions, wading in boots up to their hips 
through fish streams, running survey3,. or 
controlling forest fires. Then suddenly they 
have found themselves in offices wearing 
white collars. 

The purpose of the school is to help them 
to wear the white collars with greater ease. 
Region 1 of the U.S. Forest Service, which 
has its headquarters in Missoula, worked 
with the university to set up the program. 
Two month-long schools are held each year. 

Hay, father of three children, found it 
“difficult to get back to studying.” He 
studied from the time the school let out at 
5 p.m. until after midnight every night. 
Although he was away from home for 4 weeks 
for the training, Hay returned to Kalispell on 
the weekends to visit his family and take 
care of work which accumulated at the office. 

“The family was used to me being gone,” 
Hay said. “I travel a lot in my regular work.” 

Men from the Federal agencies go to school 
under a Government training law. Tuition, 
per diem and regular salary are paid while 
they are in school. 

Morton Wood, employee development offi- 
cer for the Forest Service, said the agencies 
send men to the school to make up for gaps 
in the men’s training, mainly dealing with 
human beings, which they did not get in 
their professional training. 

“The universities and colleges do not have 
time ‘in their undergraduate program to de- 
velop them fully,” Wood said. 

When the agency specialist becomes an 
administrator, he realizes that technical 
knowledge is only one part of his job and 
the lack of training in administrative work 
can be a considerable handicap. Wood said 
the agencies have discovered that men who 
have been administrators for a few years 
are in a stage of development where addi- 
tional training is extremely valuable. 

Royle agrees. He made known to his 
agency his desire to attend the school and 
was pleased to be one of those chosen. 

“Though the basic skills I received in 
forestry school were sufficient before I was 
an administrator, many problems have come 
up since then that I had not been trained to 
handle,” Royle said. 

He thought that coming to the leadership 
school, after being on the job for a number 
of years, was much better than receiving the 
training before graduation. He discovered, 
while on the job, that he needed special help 
with speaking and writing. Although he 
knew he would profit greatly from the other 
training courses, Royle said he valued most 
the instruction in these two fields. 

Olaf Bue, professor of journalism, taught 
the class in effective writing. He helps the 
students to detect inexact and unnecessary 
words, vague and clumsy expressions and 
illogical arrangements in writing. Another 
class, effective public speech, is taught by 
Ralph McGinnis, professor of speech. Style 
of speeeh composition, delivery, and adapta- 
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tion to specific audiences and occasions is 
stressed in this class. 

Davies, who was trained to be a minerals 
examiner, had no formal administrative 
training. He said he considered the oppor- 
tunity to attend the school a real break be- 
cause he still had much to learn. 

“I had to learn to be an administrator the 
hard way—through experience,” Davies said. 
“We got a broad viewpoint of the problem of 
public administration here at the school, 
and before my efforts were pretty well chan- 
neled to the specific problems of a given 
job.” 

Davies’ work includes addressing the train- 
ing and orientation sections of 35 to 40 
persons. Courses dealing with this type of 
administrative work are included in the 
school’s curriculum. In the class taught by 
E. A. Atkinson, professor of psychology, 
studies were made of methods of working ef- 
fectively with people, training subordinates 
and the psychology of personnel. 

Two of the courses emphasized the re- 
lationship between administrators and the 
communities they serve. Harold Tascher, 
professor of sociology, discussed in his class 
the problems which arise because of agency 
functions in the community, and partici- 
pation and leadership in community affairs. 
And in the class taught by Thomas Payne, 
professor of political science, the underly- 
ing forces which shape policy and adminis- 
tration were studied. 

Arnold Bolle, associate professor of for- 
estry, taught a class in economics of conser- 
vation. He was impressed by the men at- 
tending the school. 

“These students go a lot faster. They want 
to learn a lot more and they argue at a 
higher level than our regular students,” he 
said. “But they should, because they have 
10 or more years of added experience and 
maturity.” 

When the school was started 20 years ago, 
some of the faculty members were dissatis- 
fied with its effectiveness the first year. The 
professors were not convinced that they were 
stressing the most important items the stu- 
dents needed to know. In the intervening 
years, the seven faculty men have made 
many changes in curriculum. They ques- 
tioned former students to determine which 
courses were effective and which were not. 

In addition, each year the staff takes a 
training field trip to see the problems first- 
hand. They confer with managers and re- 
search personnel to acquaint themselves with 
the training needs of administrative officers 
on the job. 

Some of the questions the faculty ask 
high-level administrative officers are: What 
have been your personnel.problems this past 
year? How many people have you had to 
fire and why? In what ways are your junior 
administrative officers deficient in relations 
with personnel? If you were to send your 
administrative officers to our school, what 
could we teach them that would most help 
them? : 

The faculty members also interpret fro! 
observation and experience those areas where 
training will be helpful. Im each agency, 
they try to familiarize themselves with the 
most important problems. 

One of their extensive trips was through 
300,000 acres of the Tillamook burn in Ore- 
gon in an attempt to understand the admin- 
istrative problems of rehabilitation of a 
burned area. The trip included a visit to a 
prison camp where inmates planted trees by 
hand, and a helicopter service unit where 
seeds for replanting were scattered from the 
sky. Each trip is an investigation to inform 
the staff of training methods and needs of 
administrative officers in the various State 
and Federal agencies. 

It might be asked why the agencies don’t 
hire men for their administrative posts whe 
were trained in the first place to be adminis- 
trators. One answer, provided by Edward 
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Dugan, professor of journalism who teaches 
a class in public relations, is that the agen- 
cies have a division of responsibility between 
staff and line, akin to the Navy’s policy of 

only officers who wear line stars 
as being eligible to serve as captains of 
ships. 

“Scarcely ever does anyone but a graduate 
forester succeed to administrative offices in 
the U.S. Forest Service,” Dugan said. 

He doubted, for insance, that any of the 
faculty members of the school could become 
administrators for the forest servige. 

“The line of succession or advancement 
scarcely ever encourages specializing as pub- 
lic relations men,” Dugan said. 

This explanation suggests the necessity for 
instruction in short, concentrated courses 
for the agency specialists who have become 
administrators. It was to help answer this 
need that the U.S. Forest Service cooperated 
with the university to start the school. 

Now in its 16th year—the school was dis- 
continued for a few years during the war— 
Montana State University’s leadership school 
has blanket approval of the U.3. Civil Serv- 
ice. Applications come from all over the 
country from agencies for places for their 
men. At this year’s two sessions men were 
enrolled from States as distant as Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Alaska. 
The greatest number of allotments, however, 
goes to Montanans. 

Among Federal agencies represented at 
this year’s schools, in addition to the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, were the Soil Conservation Service, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Montana and other States’ agencies also 
send men to the school, 

At least one student thinks the training 
is so important that he paid his own way 
to. the school, at the same time holding 
down his job by working at his office at 
night. He is Tony Rollin of Missoula, who 
is county agent for the extension service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“I didn’t get much of a chance to sleep,” 
Rollin said. “But it was worth it—I learned 
many new things that will help me tremend- 
ously in my work.” 





“And Man Lay Down His Life” 
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HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following memorial sermon delivered 
by the Reverend John F. Streng, of 
St. James Evangelical Luthern Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Memorial Sunday, 
May 28. 

Reverend Streng is a greatly respected 
minister in our area, and on the occasion 
of this particular sermon the mayor of 
Wheeling, Hon. John Gast, and mem- 
bers of the Wheeling City Council, as 
well as representatives of-the American 
Legion posts and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, were among the congregation. 
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I am pleased to submit Reverend 
Streng’s remarks for inclusion in the 
RECORD: . 

Memorial SUNDAY SERMON, May 28, 1961, BY 
THE REVEREND JOHN F. STRENG, WHEELING, 
W. Va. Rs 
Text: St. John 15: 13. 

Theme: “And Man Lay Down His Life.” 

Memorial Day continues to mark one of the 
most solemn and sacred rendezvous between 
American living and dead. It challenges the 
Nation to pause and recall the sacrifices and 
bravery of those who saved its very life with 
their precious blood. 

Is there an American with soul so dead 
who does not instantly snap into spiritual 
attention when he heard the world-famous 
epitaph, “Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God’’? 

Whether the observance of Memorial Day, 
1961, shall leave its intended indelible im- 
pression in heaven and on earth depends 
upon four fundamental factors: 

1. Is it God approved? 

2. Will it ennobie the Nation? 

3. Will the citizens be worthy of it? 

4. Will it honor our heroic dead? 

The question whether this day is God- 
approved doesn’t even enter the minds of 
millions. But other millions.find the an- 
swer in the challenging proclamation of the 
world’s greatest hero, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
sacrificed His life that others might live. 
He put it in these words: “Greater love hath 
no man than that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” No military, political, or 
ecclesiastical strategy has ever improved on 
that simple formula. So long as this Na- 
tion hallows its “allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one Nation, un- 
der God,” so long shall our land be bright 
with freedom’s holy light. Surrender to the 
ordinances of God is the greatest victory 
possible for any nation. 

The second question: “Will it ennoble the 
nation?” is important. It may be trite to 
repeat that America is being observed, ana- 
lyzed, memorialized, and criticized on a 
worldwide scale. What do our friends and 
enemies envy most about us? It is our free- 
dom, the priceless heritage from ages past. 
Freedom is no empty password or credit card 
that guarantees access to any place in space. 
Freedom is no mere political jargon or re- 
ligious concept or social security. Freedom 
is God-given. 

Freedom is not dependent on human fear 
or favor. It challenges the individual to do 
what is right or wrong. In either event the 
price is life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

There is no definition for “liberty.”’ Every 
American is in favor of it but it means dif- 
ferent things to many. It may mean in- 
dividual authority. It may mean property 
rights against predatory intrusion. M may 
mean release from external compulsion. 
Government is duty bound to explain and 
interpret freedom to all citizens underscor- 
ing its privileges and limitation, priorities 
and responsibilities. 

Liberty was well defined by Patriot Pat- 
rick Henry. Irritated by timidity and vascil- 
lation of conversative members in the Revo- 
lutionary Convention meeting in St. John’s, 
Richmond, he jumped to his feet. He lashed 
out in an extemporaneous address which 
has since been memorialized in many 
international tribunals of justice. He cried: 
“If we wish to be free we must fight. An 
appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is 
all that is left. Gentlemen may cry ‘peace, 
peace,’ but there is no peace. Is life so dear, 
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or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God. I know not what course others 
might take; but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.” That noble memoran- 
dum echoes our text. 

Memorial Day indeed ennobles. In seven 
tragic wars—1776, 1812, 1861, 1898, 1918, 
1941, 1951—-American blood has crimsoned 
international soil. In no conflict has Amer- 
ica ever asked for gains or spoils. Her he- 
‘Troes defended truth, liberty and justice for 
all. Abraham Lincoln expressed it well: 
“Our reliance is in the love for liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defense is in 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heri- 
tage of all men, in all lands, everywhere.” 
In this same spirit Wendell Phillips said: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

That brings up the question: “Will the 
citizens be worth it?” Only the good con- 
duct of the people can supply the answer. 
When church and state labor ceaselessly 
against tremendous odds of indifference and 
infiltration to instill in old and young a 
proper respect for God's commandments 
and the Constitution of our land—only then 
can we labor without fear by day and sleep 
in peace by night. Only as every citizen is 
willing to “secure the blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and our prosperity” can there 
be any semblance of worthiness. 

Millions of tear-dimmed eyes have greeted 
the lovely lady on Bedloe Island. Many 
could not even read her words of welcome: 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free; the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me. I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

What more glorious reception could any- 
one ask? Do we whose American roots are 
anchored in pioneer lore and the faith of 
our fathers proudly hail at each twilight’s 
gleaming the independence which our fore- 
bears gallantly achieved? Do we stand tall 
enough amid citadels of domestic freedom to 
be examples to those who look to us as 
saviors from man’s inhumanity to man? 

“Will Memorial Day honor our dead?” we 
finally ask. Memorials have through the 
ages been the keepers of international his- 
tory. Prophets, patriots, political leaders 
have enshrined their gods and benefactors. 
But no marble mausoleum inspires living 
love. 

We live because someone protected our 
freedom. We have no right to smother this 
heritage; our grandchildren want to live as 
freemen also. We honor our dead when we 
remember that the truth must triumph re- 
gardless of the scaffold on which it is cruci- 
fied. 

We must love, listen, and learn from 
others. Though we may never like them 
nor they us, we can learn to love our en- 
emies, as the Master urged. We dare not 
hide America’s soul under the bushel basket 
of the dollar sign. Our greatest problem is 
to watch over the American mind. If other 
nations insist on dictatorships that is their 
privilege. We have no mandate to criticize, 
caricature, or condone their way of life. 
As soon as our feet touch foreign soil we 
ought to remember that “when in Rome we 
do as the Romans do.” 

God’s sunshine dawns on another Memo- 
Tial Day. The bell that tolls, the bugle that 
blows, the salvo that splits the air, ring out 
@ serious lesson. What might our Nation 
have accomplished if the thousands of dead 
could have developed their skills and the 
trillions of dollars utilized to beautify 
America? 

God give us courage to watch o’er the 
ramparts that our children may be blessed 
with freedom and faith in God. 
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Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I take pleasure in 
informing the Nation of the noble work 
of the Save the Children Federation. 
This organization is fulfilling, both in 
letter and in spirit, the high purposes 
set forth in President Kennedy’s inaugu- 
ral address, when he said: 

To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe, struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help-tremselves. * * * 
If a free society cannot help the many whe 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. 


Save the Children Federation (SCF) is 
an international agency, with head- 
quarters in Norwalk, Conn., dedicated to 
assisting underprivileged children, their 
families, and the villages in which they 
live, the world around. It is registered 
with the U.S. State Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and 
is a member of the International Union 
for Child Welfare. Save the Children 
Federation has just entered upon its 
30th year of service. It was incorporated 
in New York State during the depression 
days of 1932, when children throughout 
the United States were becoming the in- 
nocent victims of our economic disloca- 
tion. From the start it was made clear 
that the organization would be non- 
political, nonsectarian, nonprofit, and 
should attempt to avoid areas of welfare 
activity already preempted by existing 
agencies. 

Unlike many organizations originally 
similar in intent, Save the Children Fed- 
eration has long since abandoned the 
“Lady Bountiful” approach to social 
work as its primary method of assistance, 
While the federation still carries on con- 
ventional programs of direct giving when 
the need is immediate or an emergency 
exists, it is self-help—the philosophy of 
helping others to help themselves—that 
has long been the dominant theme in the 
federation’s wor x. 

In its early days, one of the areas 
where the fed¢ration was concerned was 
the coal mining counties of the southern 
distress. The collection and distribu- 
tion of used clothing was part of the fed- 
Appalachians, where the industrial 
crisis of 1929 had created great economic 
eration’s original effort to relieve the 
pressing heed in the southern mountains. 
Later, schoolbooks and school furniture 
and equipment were channeled to the 
backw6ods schools in the mountain areas. 
More than 100,000 school desks and 800,- 
000 textbooks were distributed in a dec- 
ade. As local school support became 
available from the States, this aspect of 
the federation’s program was dropped: 
Today school sponsorship in the south- 
ern mountains have become community 
self-help programs. At present there are 
five SCF community counselors in 193 
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counties in Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Missouri. They administer 
community self-help programs for 
schoolchildren, by which playgrounds 
have been cleared and built, buildings 
have been wired for electricity, kitchen 
equipment installed and children who 
have been chronically undernurished 
now enjoy hot lunches for the first time 
in their school careers. 

The federation’s clothing program— 
SCF bundle days—has become an in- 
creasingly significant event. Last year 
6 million boys and girls in the Nation’s 
schools collected and sent to SCF ware- 
houses over 2 million pounds of high- 
grade used clothing, much of which was 
made available in the southern moun- 
tains and other troubled areas to per- 
mit the ill-clad children of underprivi- 
leged areas to be warmly dressed and to 
go regularly to school. 

In addition to the southern mountains 
programs, the federation has been active 
for years among the Indians in the 
American Southwest. In April 1948, the 
Navajo Reservation suffered one of the 
heaviest snowstorms in history, with vast 
damage to the resources of the people. 
The federation provided food and cloth- 
ing and, later, when the emergency had 
been met, inaugurated a child and school 
sponsorship program. American Indian 
child sponsorships, which now aim at fa- 
cilitating assimilation, are serving an im- 
portant need, while American Indian 
Self-help programs are operating suc- 
cessfully among the San Carlos Apaches 
and the Colorado River tribes, improving 
health procedures, social and industrial 
skills, especially among the teenagers. 
Similar programs are being carried for- 
ward among the Pima, Papago, Navajo, 
and Pueblo groups. 

In 1940, the federation was called to 
service overseas. During the air attack 
on Britain, from $8,000 to $10,000 a week 
was cabled to aid in the evacuation of 
children from the blitzed cities. More 
than. 11,000 British children received 
such direct aid from American sponsors. 

At the war’s close SCF extended its 
assistance into many of the Western 
countries which had suffered devasta- 
tion. Thousands of children received 
food and clothing supplements from the 
federation, and almost 400 schools re- 
ceived material aid that contributed to 
their rehabilitation. With the drawing 
of the Iron Curtain over Eastern Europe, 
the federation found American sponsors 
ready to come to the help of thousands 
of refugee children in West Germany 
and Austria. As Greece struggled to 
its feet after the repulse of Communist 
guerrillas, SCF extended aid to Greek 
children. Similarly, the federation 
went to work in Korea after the creation 
of the Republic of South Korea. 

Programs based on personal sponsor- 
child relationships -continue to fill an 
important need. Over .7,000 American 
individuals and groups sponsor more 
than 8,000 boys and girls in many coun- 
tries, maintaining continuing personal 
correspondence with these children and 
their families. The enrichment of lives 
on both sides of this child-Sponsorship 
relationship has had an untold influence 
for good; has helped to increase the feel- 
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ing of personal interest and involvement 
between individuals and families; has 
broken down barriers of language and 
race by the common tongue of friendship. 

The emphasis of the federation has 
increasingly been directed to the self- 
help aspects of its programs. Self-help 
as a method of attacking the basic 
causes of poverty is the federation’s 
major contribution in the field of social 
welfare. The self-help concept rests 
on the principle that people are willing 
to use their unemployed time, their 
strength, their skills and available ma- 
terials to improve the lives of their chil- 
dren if they are shown how this can 
be done without loss of dignity and with- 
out accepting charity. The federation’s 
success has been obtained by a pooling 
of the skilled professional guidance of 
its fieldworkers, modest grants or loans 
where actual cash is needed, and the 
labor, talents and interest of the people 
themselves. Here is sharing in the best 
sense of the word—a sharing of a mutual 
interest in and concern for the benefit 
and improvement of the lives of chil- 
dren. As this concept developed and 
evolved in actual practice it has gained 
increasing recognition from profession- 
ally competent leaders in social welfare. 
The following is typical of many signifi- 
cant observations: 

The Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, Mr. 
Dan Mulock Houwer, stated after at- 
tending SCF conferences and observing 
fieldwork of the Federation in Greéce 
and Lebanon— 

This is a revolution in social work. In 
the Communist countries the approach is to 
the mass, on the basis of mass psychology 
plus enforcement by the political structure. 
In the United States and the Western in- 
dustrialized countries the approach of social 
work is to stimulate the realization of the 
latent potentialities of the individual per- 
sonality. Under the SCF pattern, when the 
SCF community development specialist 
leaves, the community, stimulated and 
focused on the well-being of children, goes 
on with self-improvement projects. It does 
so collectively, for the individual. Therein 
lies the revolution. 


SCF village self-help programs have 
been established: successfully in many of 
the freedom-loving nations overseas in- 
cluding France, Greece, Lebanon, and 
Korea. . 

In Lebanon, self-help programs 
proved so successful that SCF has been 
asked to assist the Lebanese Govern- 
ment in training officials for its rural 
rehabilitation program. Since the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, the Fed- 
eration has been helpful on a small scale 
vith the sponsorship of schools, while 
a wider opportunity for service is antici- 
pated there in the near future. Re- 
cently, the Federation has initiated pilot 
self-help projects in Morocco, the Philip- 
pines, and in the Cameroons in Africa. 
In these places the villagers, assisted by 
SCF’s fieldworkers, donate their volun- 
tary services to accomplish permanent 
improvements in their communities. 
Schools are improved, sanitary facilities 
installed, farm-to-market roads built, 
irrigation systems either installed or ex- 
tended with resultant crop increases. 
Out of these improvements comes a bet- 








ter life for the children; better schools; 
better food; better health—and a new 
generation equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing world. By taking 
part in self-help activities, both the par- 
ents and the children learn the Ameri- 
can way of cooperation and individual 
self-reliance instead of continued de- 
pendence on charity that destroys hu- 
man dignity. 

Funds to carry forward the work of 
SCF come not only from individual con- 
tributors, but by group participation. 
Women’s clubs, service organizations, 
even the crews of some of our naval 
ships, have joined in supporting this 
work. Business firms across the Nation 
are supporting SCF by sponsoring in- 
dividual children and backing com- 
munity self-help. Here is an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to American 
enterprise to take a truly constructive 
hand in basic development abroad, and 
one that is being accepted and used with 
increasing effectiveness. 

We, at SCF, believe that the self-help 
principle should be basic to all giving 
as a means of achievement of the goal 
outlined by the President in his message 
and further implemented in his Peace 
Corps program. 

It is through pooling of individual 
skills, sharing of labor for a common 
cause, proving that men of differing 
races, languages, and customs can work 
together for a mutual goal, that inter- 
national good will and collective respon- 
sibility can be attained. The goal of the 
Federation is that of helping others to 
help themselves by extending the hand 
of friendship backed by a readiness to 
match effort with knowledge and means. 
The President’s message has strength- 
ened our hands here at the Federation 
and augurs well for the days that lie 
ahead. 
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Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks im the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
May 25, 1961, entitled “Comment.” 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial appearing 
as it does in a highly regarded news- 
paper of the United Kingdom empha- 
sizes the disfavor in which the United 
States is held in many countries of the 
world. When we consider the fact that 
England has been infinitely more gen- 
erous in her view of our country’s snail- 
‘slike pace toward equality under law than 
any other country, it is easy to realize 
how utterly devastating the recent Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana fiasco 
has been elsewhere around the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, when reason and a sense 
of justice are lost, even momentarily, 
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either to the heads of state or to the 
ordinary citizen, there is nothing left 
but chaos. 

I, therefore, insert this article in the 
Recorp in the hope that through it and 
out of the avalanche of criticism that 
has come from pracvuically every source, 
reason and a sense of justice may guide 
the conduct of both the leaders and the 
people of this section of our land. 

CoMMENT 


Once again, bigoted racists in the Deep 
South have brought the good name of the 
United States—and of the region they claim 
to love—into disrepute. The riots in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; the declaration of qualified 
martial law; and the dispatch to the city 
of 400 Federal marshals, with another 200 
to Zollow, are an ugly reminder of the South’s 
inability to face the realities of the 20th 
century and to solve its problems without 
outside intervention. Yet in spite of the 
violence and the hysteria, the whole episode 
has an encouraging aspect which ought not 
to be overlooked. 

Montgomery’s Negroes seem to have be- 
haved with the dignity and self-restraint 
they showed in their famous bus boycott a 
few years ago. In doing so, they have once 
again underlined the absurdity of their in- 
ferior status. The Reverend Martin Luther 
King, who played a leading part in the bus 
boycott and who is at the center of the pres- 
ent disturbances, is a natural leader whose 
modest selfconfidence in itself gives the lie to 
the dogmas of white supremacy. Qualities 
like his are the Negroes’ best hope. While 
supremacy rests, in the last resort, on fact; on 
the fact that until recently the southern 
Negroes were not prepared to stand up for 
their rights. Their failure to do so was, of 
course, the result of the violence so fre- 
quently unleashed in the past against the 
“uppity nigger.” The true explanation of the 
plight of the southern Negro is that, until 
recently, he was cowed by what amounted to 
a constant reign of terror. But the fact re- 
mains that he was cowed—and that a cowed 
people never gets fair treatment. 


The southern Negro has at last begun to 
stand on his own feet, to demand justice 
and not merely to beg for it. This is the 
enduring significance of the bus boycott, 
of last year’s lunch-counter demonstrations, 
and of this year’s freedom riders. A week 
ago Mr. Claude Sitton, the New York Times 
correspondent in Atlanta, wrote of the “new 
militancy” of the southern Negroes and of the 
“social upheaval’- it was causing in the 
South. The declared objective, Mr. Sitton 
said, is “full equality, nothing less’; and 
he quoted the Reverend Martin Luther King: 

“The new militancy grew out of the 
Negro’s growing sense of dignity and des- 
tiny. Whenever people get a new sense 
of dignity they become more determined to 
do away with the barriers to freedom.” 

That is one of the encouraging aspects 
of the riots in Montgomery. The other is 
the determined reaction of the administra- 
tion. One of the fears expressed after 
President Kennedy’s close election was that 
he might be reluctant to offend the south- 
ern Democrats, whose votes put him in the 
White House. So far, at least, he and his 
brother have proved that fear unjustified. 
Indeed, if President Kennedy owes a politi- 
cal debt to any southern leader it is to 
Governor Patterson of Alabama. Yet he has 
refused to pay it. The present administra- 
tion has in fact behaved far more coura- 
geously than President Eisenhower—who 
could have been elected five times over with- 
out a single southern vote. That is an im- 
portant item on the credit side of its balance 
sheet a 
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Youth of America: The Hope of the 
World 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote the Amer- 
icanism address by Fred A. Orleans on 
May 14, 1961, at the Mother’s Day Court 
of Honor at Trinity Baptist Church, San 
Antonio, Tex.: 

YoutH orf AMERICA: THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Every generation of Americans are respon- 
sible for safeguarding the principles of de- 
mocracy. In a few short years the custodian- 
ship of this country will pass into the hands 
of our youth. Perhaps of all the generations 
of Americans who held this custodianship, 
their job will be the hardest since at no time 
in our history has so much pressure been 
exerted on us internally and externally. It 
is only by our love of country and our dedi- 
cation to a nationwide revival of the prin- 
ciples of democracy coupled with a militant, 
informed, and understanding American pa- 
triotism that we will preserve the liberties 


’ that our forefathers secured through pa- 


triotic struggle and hard experience. De- 
mocracy in government can be preserved only 
by constant vigilance and continual practice 
by the people since no government is ever 
far behind or far ahead of the people it 
represents and the ultimate responsibility of 
whether the United States of America sur- 
vives as a democracy is yours and mine. 

However, in order for you to safeguard our 
democracy, first you must clearly understand 
what a democracy is. Democracy is an ex- 
periment in government which must stand 
or fall on its own merits. Abraham Lincoln 
explained democracy in capsule form when 
he said it was government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. In simple form, 
it is the letting in of light and air—a spirit 
of freedom. 

In 1884 James Russell Lowell stated “What 
is really ominous of danger to the existing 
order of things is not democracy which, 
properly understood, is a conservative force, 
but the socialism which may find a fulcrum 
in it. One of the strongest cements of so- 
ciety is the conviction of mankind that the 
state of things into which they are born is 
a part of the order of the universe, as nat- 
ural, as that the sun should go round the 
earth. It is a conviction that they will not 
surrender except on compulsion, and a wise 
society should look to it that this compul- 
sion is not put on them.” 

Indeed our forefathers were very wise 
when they drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and inserted that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. This is what Lowell 
means by the natural state since only God 
can endow us with these unalienable rights. 
We must always keep in mind that people 
came first—not governments, and that only 
the people are endowed with these unalien- 
able rights—not governments. We, the peo- 
ple, in turn, endow the government with 
certain rights. However, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son stated “If once people become inatten- 
tive to the public affairs, you and I and 
Congress and assemblies, judges and Gov- 
ernors, shall all become wolves. It seems to 
be the law of our general nature. Experi- 
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ence has shown that even under the best 
forms, those entrusted with power, have in 
time, and by slow operations, perverted it 
into tyranny.” Jefferson felt deep distrust 
of any government whatever that interposes 
itself between men and the management of 
their own affairs. For Jefferson the freedom 
of the individual is always a possession 
wrested from government but unceasingly 
threatened by it. 

At this point it behooves every one of us 
to go back to our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution, and our history books 
to once again review our past from the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on American soil to our 
present state of affairs and try to find at 
what point in our history we started turning 
our backs on our own Revolution—a revolu- 
tion that our forefathers fought to secure, 
not only their independence from England, 
but beyond that, and most important, for 
social principles, for the mutual rights and 
obligations of men and nations. Are we 
guilty of betraying this revolution? Are we 
permitting government to assume our God- 
given rights for itself? Are we so consumed 
with materialism, greed, and selfishness, each 
with his own particular interests to maintain 
and preserve that we can no longer act as 
one people in the interest of country? We 
have become smug and fatuous in our belief 
that the type of fe we have become accus- 
tomed to will not change; that our country, 
as we know it, will endure—nothing. is 
static—nothing is permanent. At every 
dawn of a new day, we must fight for 
democracy. 

There have been other great nations which 
have fallen—Greece and Rome, to name but 
two. Let us examine the reasons why Rome 
fell. ‘The popular concept is that Rome fell 
because of the barbaric invasion. This is a 
complete fallacy. Rome fought harder bat- 
tles in her earlier periods and did not fall. 
When Rome finally fell to the barbarians, she 
was already in her death throes after 400 
years of slow decline internally. There have 
been thousand~ of pages and numerous 
volumes devotea to the decline and fall of 
Rome; but, among all the reasons given for 
her fall, the ones which are most pertinent 
are: municipal liberty and self-government 
died out. The middle class were taxed out 
of existence; fraud and greed were prevalent; 
the government, in spite of good intentions, 
had lost all control of the vast political 
bureaucracy; there was a decline in loyalty 
to public institutions and obligations. The 
lack of patriotism, loss of interest in public 
office, the absence of political integrity 
among all classes undermined the Roman 
state. It took Rome 400 years to decline and 
fall. Although we do everything much 
faster in America, this is one time we must 
stop in our tracks and take a long, hard look 
at ourselves and find out just where we are 
going. ; 

Are we to let history repeat itself or are we 
going to try to shape our own fate? Arnold 
Toynbee sums it up. When asked by a stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins University in 1956 
when the United States would approach its 
decline, he stated that one by one the great 
empires and nations arosé—Rome, Spain, 
England—and each was for a time at the top. 
Then, internal weaknesses developed, caused 
by bulging bureaucracy, overtaxation, the 
lack of free spirit and weak moral fiber, a 
“Let George do it” attitude among the peo- 
ple. Then, a new contender for top na- 
tion arose. With the fusing of these ingre- 
dients, the decline began. And no nation or 
empire ever rose to the top a second time. 

Each of us must ask himself what it is he 
wants for his children. Are we so short- 
sighted that we are content in our belief that 
we love our children by giving them all the 
material comforts of life? This is not love, 
for it makes no sacrifice. In a sense, we 
have even turned our backs on love. We 
delude ourselves into thinking that, by giv- 
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ing our children security, we love them. We 
refuse to give of ourselves. The only truly 
lasting thing we can endow our children with 
is a free and strong democracy. Under the 
guise of love, we are robbing our children— 
yes, robbing them of their heritage; robbing 
them of their initiative—robbing them of 
their potential creativeness. If you insist 
on giving them security, through govern- 
ment, from the time they are born until they 
die, then they have nothing to live for and 
will die of boredom. No great scientist was 
ever subsidized by government; no great 
writer ever wrote amid luxury, and no great 
artist ever painted without knowing the 
pangs of hunger; no great composer created 
great music without suffering. Don’t rob 
them of the challenge of life itself. It is 
only by depriving them of the challenge of 
a democracy that they will look for another 
challenge, perhaps of some other ideology, 
some Other form of government. 

It is to the youth that we must now look. 
It is the youth, our future generation, who 
will hold the fate of our democracy in their 
hands, for, as Theodore Roosevelt once said: 
“Upon the success of our experiment much 
depends; not only as regards our own wel- 
fare, but as regards the welfare of mankind. 
If we fail, the cause of free self-government 
throughout the world will rock to its founda- 
tions; and therefore our responsibility is 
heavy, to ourselves, to the world, and to the 
generations yet unborn. There is no good 
reason why we should fear the future, but 
there is every reason why we should face it 
seriously, neither hiding from ourselves the 
gravity of, the problems before us nor fear- 
ing to approach these problems with the un- 
bending, unflinching purpose to solve them.” 

We, the people in America, hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the fate of the 
coming years; and shame and disgrace will 
be ours if in our eyes the light of high re- 
solve is dimmed, if we trail in the dust the 
golden hopes of men. 





Restrictions on False and Misleading 
Advertising Practices 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Restrictions on False and Misleading 
Advertising Practices,” by Daniel J. 
Murphy, tant Director, Bureau of 
Litigation, eral Trade Commission, 
before American Management Associa- 
tion, Inc., Hotel Astor, New York, N.Y., 
June 1, 1961: 

RESTRICTIONS ON FALSE AND MISLEADING 

ADVERTISING PRACTICES 
I 

May I first express my appreciation for 
your generous invitation to participate in 
this program? ?* 

The subject assigned to me is “Restrictions 
on False and Misleading Advertising Prac- 
tices.” We at the Federal Trade Commission 
like to think that we do more than merely 
restrict. Webster defines restriction as a 
limitation—a qualification. We do not in- 
tend to merely limit or qualify false adver- 
tising but, to the best of our facilities, we 
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endeavor to stop and prevent false advertis- 
ing. We are engaged, therefore, in the pre- 
vention of false advertising, not merely in 
its restriction. This is our responsibility in 
accordance with the tremendous powers 
granted by Congress. 

The Federal Trade Commission has the 
widest jurisdiction of any Federal regulatory 
body over false advertising. Other Federal 
agencies have restricted jurisdiction over 
advertising as it may involve single com- 
modities or particular media. For example, 
Securities and Exchange Commission over 
securities, the Alcohol Tax Unit of the 
Treasury over alcoholic beverages, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the Treasury over 
banks, and the Post Office Department over 
mails. The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, by contrast, is general, extend- 
ing to all media and, with few exceptions, 
to all commodities. 


May I emphasize? The Federal Trade 
Commission is the only governmental agency 
fortified by statute, equipped by personnel, 
and strengthened by years of experience, 
with adequate procedures and techniques, 
to perform this most vital responsibility. 

It has been suggested that it is quite im- 
probable that any, similar statute, bestowing 
such powers and authorities to a single 
agency, could today obtain congressional 
enactment. 

There is truth to a further suggestion that 
probably the Federal Trade Commission has 
not effectively used all its powers and au- 
thority, legally granted to it, in the preven- 
tion of false advertising practices, 

m 


The Commission’s original grant of power 
was over “unfair methods of competition.” 
This power was not specifically defined—nay, 
it challenged an adequate and complete defi- 
nition. It was me2~t to be of a flexible and 
comprehensive character. It was also meant 
to be a living and vital organism, capable of 
growth and expansion, and of being applied 
to new and as yet unknown practices which 
may arise from time to time in the conduct 
and development of business. The primary 
thrust was the protection of businessmen, 
one from the other—the protection of the 
consumer was only incidental. The juris- 
diction cf the Commission was based upon 
injury to competition, actual or potential, 
and mere injury to or deception to the pub- 
lic did not constitute an offense under the 
statute. 

This was evidenced by the famous 1931 Su- 
preme Court decision? in the Raladam case. 
The Court held that the Commission lacked 
jurisdiction to proceed against false adver- 
tising where no ‘substantial competition, 
present or potential, was shown to have been 
injured or clearly threatened with substan- 
tial injury by the advertising sought to be 
prohibited. 

This obvious imperfection was remedied, 
in 1938, by the Wheeler-Lea amendment 
which declared “unfair and deceptive acts 
and practices in commerce” to be in the same 
unlawful category as “unfair methods of’ 
competition.” Since then the Commission 
has been able to proceed openly and directly 
to protect the consumer in the marketplace 
while at the same time it continued to eradi- 
cate competitive methods which unfairly di- 
vert trade from the honest to the unscrupu- 
lous members of the business communities. 


mm 


False advertising has always been a main 
concern of the Comimission since its organ- 
ization. Nay, false advertising was one of 
the first practices which the Commission, at 
the request of business itself, proceeded 
against as a form of “unfair competition.” 
As a matter of fact, the first two formal 
cases decided by the Commission involved 





2F.T.C. v. Raladam Company, 283 U.S. 643. 
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false advertising* The first Commission 
case to reach the courts involved false ad- 
vertising of food Today we have 54 vol- 
umes of Commission and court decisions. 
Approximately more than 70 percent of such 
decisions involve false advertising or other 
unfair and deceptive practices. 
Iv 


The Commission has assumed a new and 
dynamic leadership. It is expected that 
false and misleading advertising practices 
will not only continue to be of primary con- 
cern, but that increased vigor and speedy 
action in this area will be the order of the 
day. It is expected that latent powers of 
the Commission, not adequately used, or used 
infrequently, will be brought into active and 
effective use. 

The new Chairman of the Commission, 
Paul Rand Dixon, has already publicly said: 


“False advertising becomes a ‘monopolistic. 


weapon as vicious as any other. Either way 
you look at it, from the standpoint of un- 
fair competition or as an unfair and decep- 
tive practice, false advertising will not only 
continue to be a major target of the Com- 
mission, but heavier, faster-firing guns will 
be brought to bear on it.” 

The Chairman also emphasized a speedup 
in our processes. He stoutly predicted, 
“We are going to serve injured business and 
consumers with a squad car, instead of a 
hearse.” He is confident that the vast and 
honorable majority of advertisers will ap- 
plaud this determination. 

There will be a determined effort to com- 
pact the schedule of hearings in any Case 
and to provide for continuous hearings on 
both sides until the entire case is completed. 

It has been suggested that the Commis- 
sion be given the power to issue temporary 
restraining orders to stop grossly misleading 
advertising pending a trial of the issues. If 
the Commission had this power, it is quite 
probable that any delaying tactics would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The Chairman has also declared for the 
effectiveness and fairness of bringing simul- 
taneous action against industrywide, or at 
least areawide, false advertising, whenever 
it is feasible. 

The Chairman has authorized me to fur- 
ther state that voluntary compliance with 
the law, undertaken in good faith, should 
continue a major objective of the Commis- 
sion. We will do our utmost to encourage 
it and lend ‘enthusiastic support to any pri- 
vate effort to correct illegal practices. 
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It is expected that more activity will be 
demonstrated in the use of the power 
granted to the Commission under section 
6 of the act. Section 6(a) empowers the 
Commission “to investigate from time to 
time the organization, business, conduct, 
practices, and management of any corpora- 
tion. engaged in commerce.” Section 6(b) 
provides that the Commission may “require, 
by general or special orders, corporations en- 
gaged in commerce * * * or any of them, 
respectively, to file with the Commission 
in such form as the Commission may pre- 
scribe annual or special * * * reports * * * 
furnishing to the Commission such infor- 
mation as it may require.” . 

Since the investigation by the Commis- 
sion of specific charges of violation of law 
is one of its most important functions, there 
is no reason for assuming that the investi- 
gatory powers conferred by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of section 6 were intended to be 
limited to general investigations. 


*F.T.C. vy. Circle Silk Co. (1 F.T.C. 18); 
F.T.C. vy. Abbott (1 F.T.C. 16). Purchasers 
were misled to believe the goods were made 
entirely of silk. 

* Sears, Roebuck & Company v. F.T.C. (258 
Fed. 307 (1919) ). 
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The Commission is authorized to issue a 
complaint only when it has reason to be- 


~ lieve that the respondent is violating the 


law. Obviously this belief must be reached 
after, and be based upon, the Commission’s 
own independent investigation, and the 
Commission has always so assumed. Cer- 
tainly it could not be contended that Con- 
gress intended the Commission to accept 
hearsay or other material filed in applica- 
tions for complaint by outsiders, as reason 
for belief that the party complained against 
has violated the law. It follows that the 
investigation—whether there is reason to 
believe that a party complained against has 
violated the law—is a primary function of 
the Commission and one of the principal, 
if not the principal, investigatory powers 
conferred upon it by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. It was intended that basically 
the Commission’s investigation should be 
conducted prior to complaint, and that 
complaint should issue only where the 
charge of violation is sustained by the in- 
vestigation. 

The Commission, therefore, within its 
powers, is entitled to obtain all the mate- 
rial and information available to enable it 
to properly execute its legitimate functions. 
If the available and desired material and 
information cannot be obtained by inter- 
view or correspondence, a special report 
might be required. 
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There is an interesting and instructive 
case now in litigation, the results of which 
may have extensive application.” A com- 
plaint issued charging the respondent with 
disseminating false advertising in newspa- 
pers having interstate circulation, advertising 
designed and intended to induce sales of its 
merchandise. There is no allegation of any 
sale in commerce—only the advertising in 
commerce. It has long been generally the 
position that in order to show jurisdiction 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act you must show sales in com- 
merce. Respondents, in their strenuous op- 
position to the theory of this case, filed in- 
terlocutory appeals to the Commission, filed 
proceedings for injunction in the courts, 
appealed the decision of the lower court— 
but to no avail—now hearings are being held 
for the reception of evidence in support of 
and in opposition to the complaint. It is 
our contention that this extension of the 
application of the statute has basis in law 
and in public policy. It is well established 
that commerce among the States is not con- 
fined to transportation but comprehends all 
commercial intercourse. between different 
States and component parts of such inter- 
course, Interstate communications for com- 
mercial purposes constitute commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

Now, of course, this does not mean that 
if we are successful in this litigation, the 
Commission will assert its jurisdiction over 
virtually every advertisement disseminated 
in commerce. A great bulk of advertising 
is essentially of local significance and would 
not reflect that degree of public interest to 
warrant cerrective action by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This advertisement gen- 
erally would be the direct responsibility of 
local authorities. 

However, if we are successful, the matter 
will be a warning to those advertisers who 
may have been tempted to feel that they are 
beyond the reach of the Federal Trade Com- 
misison becaues they do not sell and ship in 
commerce. If there is sufficient and sub- 
stantial public interest, the Commission may 
not be deterred by a lack of interstate sales. 

Of course, there are cases, in which cease 
and desist orders have issued, which are 





5S. Klein Department Stores, Inc., docket 
7891. 


closely related to the above-mentioned case. 
I refer to proceedings against operators of 
dance studios or schools in various States, 
cases involving correspondence schools, cases 
involving advanced fees in real estate oper- 
ations, etc. In none of these cases is there 
an allegiation that respondents are selling 
any product in commerce. The basis of 
jurisdiction is the extensive commercial in- 
tercourse in commerce—the passage across 
State lines of advertising matters, contracts, 
letters, checks, and other written instru- 
ments and communications. 
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The Commission, under its new leadership, 
is expected to continue and increass its activ- 
ities relative to television commercials and 
demonstrations. 

Several complaints issued in the past year 

alleged that television advertising was decep- 
tive because it leads the public to believe 
“that a demonstration shown therein proves 
something when, in fact, it does not. Even 
though the quality of the product is not 
directly in issue, purchasers may be induced 
to buy a certain product because they have 
been led to believe that it has undergone a 
valid test or demonstration. 

These cases hold that apart from any de- 
termination of the merits of their product, a 
commercial may be considered illegally de- 
ceptive if purchasers may be induced thereby 
to purchase a product because they have 
been led to believe they have seen a valid test 
or demonstration of it. 

Action was taken against the use of the 
“White Coat” on television. Although no 
determination was made of the merits of 
the product, the collateral visual suggestion 
that the product had been recommended by 
the medical profession was held to be 
misleading.* 

In a recent book entitled, “Reality in Ad- 
vertising,” the author discusses unique 
selling propositions and refers to them as 
USP. As an example of an effective U.SP., 
the author cites the Colgate television ad- 
vertising of its toothpaste in which the 
invisible shield was used. This television 
demonstration was the subject of a com- 
plaint by the Commission which complaint 
was contested. The Commission found that 
this advertisement was deceptive. The Com- 
mission stated, “In our opinion, respondent's 
television commercials and print advertise- 
ments clearly and directly represent that 
Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol affords 
users complete protection against tooth de- 
cay and against the development of cavities, 
such representations as to the degree or ex- 
tent of the protection afforded users of 
respondent’s dentifrice are deceptive.” 

Another formal complaint challenged the 
acouracy of television demonstrations which 
purported to demonstrate the perceptible 
disparity between the optical distortion of 
automobile safety plate glass and auto safety 
sheet glass under ordinary conditions of use. 
The complaint charged that photographic 
techniques or devices used in the making of 
such -pictures were designed to exaggerate 
the distortion inherent in auto safety sheet 
glass and minimize the distortion inherent in 
auto saftey plate glass. This matter is pres- 
ently in litigation.’ 

Other cases in which the Commission chal- 
lenged purported television demonstrations 
included a demonstration of a filter ciga- 
rette,* demonstration of aluminum house- 
hold foil;* the capacity of one toothpaste to 
remove tobacco stain;® the presence of 
moisture drops or “flavor gems” on marga- 


* American Chicle Co., docket 6791. 

7Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
docket 7643. 

®*Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
docket 7688. 

* Aluminum Co. of America, docket 7735. 

Lever Brothers Co., et al., docket 7747. 


et al., 
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rin as evidence that tt tastes like butter; “a 
“sandpaper test” to prove the ae 
properties of shaving cream; * a demonstra- 
tion of the danger in actual use of com- 
petitive so-called “roundhead razor”; a 
depiction showing what is represented as a 
comparison between competing shaving 
creams as to their being “moist and 
creamy”;** and still another involving a dem- 
onstration as to the superiority of an aerosol 
shaving cream over competitive brands. 

In a number of these cases, some of the 
Nation’s largest advertising agents were 
named as respondents. In our opinion, the 
advertising agent who creates and develops 
these demonstrations and profits thereby is 
equally responsible with the advertiser. 
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It is quite probable that we shall see 
greater activity in the requirements of af- 
firmative disclosures. Because of a court 
decision back in 1950," a misunderstanding 
developed as to the power and authority of 
the Commission to require affirmative dis- 
closure. 

Recent court decisions in 1960 have clari- 
fied this power and authority of the Com- 
mission.“ It was made clear that the un- 
favorable 1950 decision was occasioned by 
the absence of any Commission finding to 
the effect that the failure to disclose re- 
sulted in deception—that when such a find- 
ing is made, an order for disclosure may be 
enforced by the courts. 

Some recent Commission complaints seek- 
ing affirmative disclosure are based upon ad- 
vertising for vitamin preparations charging 
that such advertisements are false and mis- 
leading because they fail to reveal the mate- 
rial fact that in the great majority of per- 
sons experiencing the various symptoms for 
which vitamins are offered, the symptoms 
are not caused by a deficiency of the nutri- 
ents supplied by the products, and that in 
such cases the preparations will give no 
benefit. 

These cases hold that the advertiser is 
under an obligation to present his product 
fairly to the consumer, to tell the truth 
about it, and not stop at a half-truth that 
would be misleading. 
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Your organization is dedicated to develop 
better management methods and improve 
the effectiveness of management people. 
This is, indeed, a laudable objective. Your 
membership consists of business executives, 
professors, labor union executives, and gov- 
ernment officials. A truely representative 
aggregation. Because of your ideals and 
the composition of your membership, you, 
of course, are interested in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its campaign to prevent false adver- 
tising practices. Nay, it is of paramount 
consideration that advertising have integrity 
and that public confidence in advertising be 
not destroyed by the use of deception and 
cheap huckster appeals. 

The new Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission announced in a speech a few 
days ago before the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus that policing ad- 
vertising and business ethics is too big for 
any single organization to do alone. 

Almost $12 billion were spent for advertis- 
ing during 1960. The task of policing this 
tremendous impact upon the economy calls 


“1 Standard Brands, Inc., docket 7737. 

12 Colgate-Palmolive Co., et al., docket 
7736. 8 

% Eversharp, Inc., docket 7811. 

“The Mennen Co., docket 8146. 

3 Alberty et al. v. F.T.C., 182 F. 2d 36. 

1° Keele Hair & Scalp Specialists, Inc., et 
al. v. F.TC., 275 F. 2d 18 (C.A. 5, Feb. 17, 
1960); Ward Laboratories, Inc. v. F.T.C., 276 
F. 2d 952 (C.A. 2, Apr. 14, 1960). 
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for—nay demands—the active and whole- 
hearted cooperation and support of every- 
body—the increased enforcement activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission, both for- 
mal and informal; its increased educational 
activities of industry guides and trade prac- 
tice conferences; the constructiye revision of 
advertising codes; the regulative efforts of 
industry groups; State authorities in a state- 
wide effort; and better business bureaus and 
municipal authorities at local levels. Last, 
but not least, the constructive efforts of your 
own organization. 

It behooves the advertiser, the advertising 
agency, and the media to be more diligent 
in the acceptance of their responsibilities for 
more informative advertising, less disparage- 
ment of competitive products, and a clear 
disclosure of the merits and demerits of 
their products. 

Advertising is an important and essential 
means to legitimately inform the consumer 
of new ideas, new products, new services, 
new procedures—all subjects of the advertis- 
ing dollar. This $12 billion enterprise must 
have integrity in order for it to properly 
serve its legitimate purpose, primarily to 
create increased consumer demand. 

Let the advertiser seek to sell his product 
on its own merits rather than by false com- 
parisons and false disparagements. All 
meritorious consumer producers are entitled 
to protection from false comparisons and 
false disparagements. 

The job primarily begins within the cre- 
ative facilities of the advertising agency and 
the advertiser. The problem of writing a 
solid, informative advertising message is a 
creative problem rather than a legal prob- 
lem. Needless to say, I am not discounting 
the important role of legal counsel in avoid- 
ing legal pitfalls in any advertising program. 
But I am emphasizing that the advertising 
agency and the advertiser know their prod- 
uct—what it will do and what it will not do. 
Who is in a better position to have or to ob- 
tain this knowledge. Neither the Federal 
Trade Commission nor the media know all 
about an advertised product—therefore, 
neither can take responsibility for specific 
advertising problems. The Commission is 
doing its part to make clear the requirements 
of law. The advertising media is demon- 
strating a certain sense of responsibility 
in checking and reviewing some submitted 
advertising. 

This enormous policing job, in order to be 
completely successful—demands—nay, it 
must have—not only active cooperation—but 
a@ closer working relationship among all who 
are interested in honest advertising—this in- 
cludes all agencies and organizations, State 
and Federal, local and private. 

The contribution to the economy from 
such an effort would be tremendous—nay, it 
might be the means of preserving and 
strengthening a free and competitive enter- 
prise system. 





Do the Soviets Really Have Rocket 
. Superiority ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ralph McGill, columnist for the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, has written an 
excellent column which raises serious 
doubts about Soviet Russia’s rocket 
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superiority. I hope the proper agencies 
in our Government will study Mr. Mc- 
Gill’s revelations and if they can be sub- 
stantiated—and I have no, doubt they 
will bé—then our own Government 
should admit that we have been too 
quick to accept Russia’s claim of 
superiority in the thrust field of space 
rocketry. ; 

If it is true that the Soviets have been 
getting their spectacular lift in rocketry 
not from power thrust engines but in- 
stead with the help of cleverly devised 
propelled sleds down and up mountain 
slopes—as Mr. McGill points out—then 
it would appear that our American 
scientists have indeed developed a much 
more powerful thrust which carries dead 
weight from launching pad into space. 

If this allegation by Mr. McGill based 
on reports from French sources is cor- 
rect, then it would appear we have been 
giving the Communists more credit than 
they deserve. This undoubtedly explains 
why the Communists shroud all of their 
space projects with such complete 
secrecy and raises an even further doubt 
that Yuri Gagarin actually orbited the 
earth. 

I hope we will give this report a com- 
plete investigation because it tends to 
confirm my own belief that too long 
the free world has been too gullible in ac- 
cepting Soviet claims of spectacular 
accomplishments. 

This report proves again how every 
claim made by the Communists must be 
carefully checked and verified before it 
is accepted by the free world. 

Mr. McGill has performed a great pub- 
lic service by calling this disclosure to 
the attention of the American public. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McGill’s excellent 
article follows: . 

Soviet RocKET LAUNCHING SECRET?—-FRENCH 
Paper Says RocketT-CarriaceE Ripe UP 
MOUNTAIN ELIMINATES First STAGE 

(By Ralph McGill) 

A combined French trade paper, Le Jour- 
nal Du XX Century and L’Auto Journal, has 
produced what it says is the secret of the 
more successful Soviet space probes and, 
perhaps, what we meant when we said the 
ill-fated U-2 plane had revealed locations of 
Russian missile sites. 

Titled “Le Secret Des Fusees Russes,” the 
French writers included with the text a dra- 
matic artist’s conception of the secret. 

The Soviets have taken, apparently, an old 
idea and made it work. Their space launch- 
ings are not the ones which we have become 
accustomed to see, on TV and in photo- 
graphs on the printed page, from Cape Ca- 
naveral. The French artist depicts, and the 
text describes, a miles-long launching track, 
presumably in the Ural Mountains. It be- 
gins high up on the slope of one range. It 
dips into a long valley and climbs another 
slope. The final lift is at 65 degrees. 

The space vehicle rides a rocket-propelled 
carriage to the peak. This carriage, in its 
downward swoop and upward climb, attains, 
of course, a terrific velocity. This speed is 
gained without the need to lift the fuel con- 
tainer as is necessary in the conventional 
launchings such as we make at Canaveral. 
One of Commander Shepard’s major concerns 
was whether or not this stage of his “bird” 
would disconnect as arranged. He noted, in 
his personal account of his ride, that it was 
at this anticipated moment that his pulse 
beat became most rapid. The booster did 
disconnect. From then on, he wrote, he had 
no real concern. 
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If the French report is, in fact, the secret, 
the Soviet space probe leaves the track with 
the necessary velocity to enable it to get into 
the planned_orbit without the drag of a first- 


stage weight. 

The , On which the Soviet space 
rocket rides, is stopped at the apex of the 
65-degree incline by parachutes. The down- 
and-upward curving track itself is desig- 
nated, in a cross-section drawing, as being 
20 kilometers long at the base. A kilometer 
is roughly three-fifths of a mile, so the dis- 
tance of 20 such linear units means the car- 
riage has more than 10 miles in which to turn 
up the really terrific velocity needed to fling 
the activated rocket into its upward climb. 
The diagram shows the beginning height, 
on one slope, as being 150 meters. (A meter 
is 39.37 inches.) The launching end of the 
track is 2,000 meters, well over a mile high. 

The United States has never said, of course, 
what the U-2 revealed. President Eisen- 
hower mentioned rocket launching sites. It 
is known that our experts have been aware 
the Russians were using some ramp launch- 
ings. This, indeed, was the system employed 
by the Germans in the Second World War 
when they were firing the V-1 and V-2 
rockets into England and those areas of Eu- 
rope which the Allied armies had liberated 

The United States early experimented with 
rocket-propelled sleds in testing the ability 
of human beings to tolerate great accelera- 
tion and sudden deceleration. These, indeed, 
were helpful preliminaries to rocket experi- 
ments. We reportedly would have gone ahead 
with the larger ramps for firing the huge 
rockets of today but for the problem of side- 
gravity. If the Russians are sending rockets 
up from ramps 15 miles or more in length, 
which swope-down from one mountain slope 
and up another, they have solved this prob- 
lem. We put it aside in the crash program 
necessary to get going in the space age 

The French believe this secret, hidden in 
the Ural Mountains, is the major reason for 
the Soviet secrécy about the launching and 
landing of Major Gagarin after his orbit 
around the earth. They did not wish to 
reveal details which differ from the con- 
ventional. 

An added advantage to the Soviet system 
- is the financial saving. If the French have, 
indeed, exposed a secret we will hear more 
of it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Thursday, May 25, at 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council, 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Haroup D. Coo.ey, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives, was the featured 
speaker. Some 3,000 people heard Mr. 
CooLey’s highly important message and 
I think it is worthy of the attention of all 
the Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. CooLEy’s address: 

REMARKS OF Hon. HarRotp D. CooLlry, or 
NortTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, BEFORE THE DELTA COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND, Miss., THURSDAY, May 25, 1961 
I am greatly honored to be the guest of 

Delta Council on the occasion of your 26th 


. 
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annual meeting. I know of the historic 
significance of some of your meetings of the 
past and I know that the future meetings 
will play an important part in the history 
of our country. 

Delta Council is a Mississippi organization, 
but its influence in agricultural matters is 
nationwide. For many years the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has invited leaders 
from your organization to present their views 
on every type of agricultural legislation that 
has been before us. These recommendations 
have always been of great value to the com- 
mittee and the Congress as a whole. 

The leaders of-your organization have been 
influential in determining policy decisions 
of the great agricultural organizations and 
the Department of Agriculture. Their knowl- 
edge of agriculture plus their national view- 
point will always give them high priority in 
the Nation’s agricultural councils. 

I will say especially that we in Washington 
are always pleased when B. F. Smith visits 
with us, to keep us abreast of the work and 
views of the Delta Council. 


FARMERS SELF-RELIANT AND INDEPENDENT 


Now, at the outset of this discussion, I 
would like to emphasize to you that I have 
been guided through all the years by a firm 
conviction that the farmers of America are 
the most independent, and the most self-re- 
liant, of all the people in our economy and 
in our democratic society, and that farmers 
want the Government to do nothing for 
them that they can do for themselves. 

The Delta Council is a perfect demonstra- 
tion to the Nation at large of the determina- 
tion of farmers and of the rest of the people 
in an agricultural area to do—to make do— 
for themselves. 

By your efforts, conversely and perhaps 
ironically, you simultaneously have demon- 
strated that no matter how hard farmers 
may try, to the limit of their brains, in 
their full devotion to the land and in the 
expenditure of their energy, they cannot go 
it alone in the economic stream where our 
Government has provided to other areas of 
our economy—to industry and to labor—so 
many protections, so many safeguards, s0 
many powers above the law of supply and 
demand. The Government has responsibility 
also to the farmers of America. 

Everyone here knows that without the 
Government cotton program this rich delta 
spread along the great Mississippi today 
would be bankrupt. 

Let us hold this in mind while we look 
backward briefly and then take a fresh look 
at the Nation’s agriculture, and while we 
meditate and counsel together on the fur- 
ther direction we shall give our Government 
in the development of policies intended to 
afford to the farmers of this country the 
opportunity to share equitably in the re- 
wards of free enterprise. 


NATION UNAWARE OF FARM PLIGHT 


Perhaps the deterioration of the agricul- 
tural economy in recent years needs no spell- 
ing out for you people of the Delta Council. 
But I am impelled to lay down a few facts 
and figures every time. the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, for it is absolutely appalling to 
me that the non-farm public is almost to- 
tally unaware of the current critically low 
level of farm income. I am always hopeful, 
on occasions when I speak, that some of the 
truth about agriculture may seep through 
to our urban friends who for so long a time 
have heard little about agriculture that was 
not beclouded by emphasis upon surplus and 
subsidy. 

Farmers’ realized net income from farm- 
ing in 1960 totalled only $11.6 billion, a de- 
cline of 26 percent from the 1947-49 average. 
In 1960 the net income per farm from farm- 
ing, despite the decline in the number of 
farms, was 20 percent below the 1947-49 
average. 

These income losses resulted largely from 
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a 12-percent reduction in average prices re- 
ceived by farmers from the 1947-49 average 
and a 20-percent rise in prices paid for items 
used in family living and in farm produc- 
tion. The parity ratio, which measures the 
relative price position of farmers, declined 
from 108 in 1947-49 to 80 in 1960, a drop of 
26 percent. 

City people are uninformed on the cost- 
price squeeze that now is strangling agri- 
culture; indeed, many have been led to 
believe that farmers are getting fat on Gov- 
ernment checks. 

The decline in income, of course, has not 
been uniform for all crops or for all classes 
of farms. “You people here in the Delta 
certainly have been more fortunate than 
farmers in some areas, and® you have had 
tougher luck than some other areas. 

The Delta is an agricultural region of gen- 
erally rich land which normally produces 
yields of cotton and other adapted crops 
considerably above the average. It is, how- 
ever, a high-cost area and in years when 
something less than an average crop is har- 
vested your farmers suffer serious financial 
reverses. 

As I recall, 1957 was such a year in the 
Delta. Wet weather completely prevented 
cotton harvest on some farms, while on 
practically all others the amount and qual- 
ity of the harvest was poor. A serious emer- 
gency financing program developed in which 
both the cooperative farm credit system and 
the Farmers Home Administration made spe- 
cial efforts to supplement local credit to 
farmers. 

I am told that many Delta farmers still 
have not recovered fully from the setback in 
1957. 

It is deeply satisfying to me that I have 
been able to work with you through the years 
in developing the farm-policies, of adjusted 
production, price supports and reasonable 
credit, which have served this Delta country 
to weather adversity and to maintain your 
economy on the land. 

The farmers of the Delta, the farmers of 
North Carolina, and the farmers of the Na- 
tion have come through some hard times to- 
gether in these last few years. At times I 
have despaired that so many of our farmers 
have dwelt so constantly at the edge of in- 
solvency and bankruptcy. 

You will recall that the farm program of 
the 1930’s brought us through the great 
depression. Our cotton program operated 
for some 22 or 23 years, to the great ad- 
vantage of our cotton farmers, and at_an 
actual profit to the Government of some 
$268 million. Then a low price philosophy 
began to dominate our farm policies, and the. 
income of our farmers lessened year by year. 
At times I feared we might be without a 
program at all. Our profit of $268 million 
in the cotton program turned into a loss over 
the last five years of approximately $1,184 
million. 

A NEW DAY 


Now there is a new day for agriculture— 
or perhaps I should say there is a prospect 
of a new day, or the possibility of a new day 
in agriculture. 

It is not my purpose to inject politics into 
this discussion. I would have done with 
partisan politics in agriculture, now and for- 
evermore. But the truth would not be 
served if I failed to emphasize to you that 
there is a new climate for the farmer in 
Washington, a new sympathy for his prob- 
lems and his aspirations, and a new and 
dedicated determinationgto work with farm- 
ers in dealing with these problems. 

I think that I can report to you without 
reservation that the farmers of America have 
found a true champion of their cause in 
Orville Freeman, who so recently became our 
Secretary of Agriculture. He is a student. 
He is able. He has the voice, the will and 
the heart to speak out for farmers. 
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In a few short months Orville Freeman 
has grasped the responsibilities and intri- 
cacies of his office and he has dared to lead. 
In these same months he has inherited and 
he is now bearing the weight and the burden 
of all the conflicts within the ranks of agri- 
culture and of all the prejudices against 
farmers that in these last few years have 
been engendered among our consuming 
friends in the cities. 

You witnessed what happened when Free- 
man came forward with his first major legis- 
lative proposal—the Feed Grains Bill. You 
no doubt grasp in the ensuing conflict on 
this bill a portent of troubled days, months 
and perhaps years ahead. 

The feed grains bill was similar in virtually 
all respects to legislation introduced by 
leaders of both political parties in the pre- 
vious Congress. But when I offered this bill 
in the new 87th Congress as the administra- 
tion-sponsored measure, party lines formed 
fast and hard. 

Our job in the Congress is difficult enough 
when the facts go out to the people, but 
when planned and promoted misinformation 
and downright falsehoold are used to con- 
fuse the people, then we must wonder 
whether the public good can be served. 

While the feed grains bill was before the 
Congress our dairy farmers, our poultry pro- 
ducers. and others who use feed were told 
that the legislation would shoot feed prices 
out the roof. On the other hand, it was 
whispered to our farmers producing grain 
that the bill would knock their prices out 
of the bottom. Then, when those out to de- 
feat this program couldn’t find something 
else to say, they just yelled “Socialism.” I 
believe you know who was back of this kind 
of business. 

In the showdown on the House floor, the 
bill barely survived. Only four members of 
the minority party voted with us. Only a 
last minute surge of votes by city members 
saved the legislation. 

Thus the feed grains bill, the first great 
effort in agriculture by the new administra- 
tion, was born and baptised in the Congress 
by great and bitter partisan strife, and amid 
confusion manufactured by the opposition. 
As of now it seems that this program may 
write one of our real success stories in deal- 
ing with farm problems. It is popular in 
the corn country. It will bring down our 
surpluses, It is improving ihe income of 
farmers. 

ADMINISTRATION FARM BILL 

Now let us turn briefly to the administra- 
tion’s general farm bill, known as the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961. 

This bill, the heart of it, seeks to provide 
the procedures and the machinery whereby 
farmers can work together, in cooperation 
with government, to adjust their production 
to modern needs and conditions; and there- 
by to achieve for themselves fair incomes, 
as they make available to consumers ade- 
quate supplies at fair prices. 

It seeks to give and apply to farmers, 
commodity by commodity, the precise tools 
and-principles of free enterprise that have 
been employed by industry since our be- 
gmning as a free people by providing the 
means whereby producers may fit their pro- 
duction to their markets and may put a 
price tag on their production that will 
represent their costs plus a reasonable profit 
that will support their families on an Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Senator ELLENDER of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and I, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, introduced the 
administration bill. 

Then the roof seemed to fall in. I never 
in my life have witnessed such misinforma- 
tion, misrepresentation, and absolute non- 
sense as has been spread around the country 
on the intent and purpose of this proposed 
legiSlation. 
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Anonymous propaganda sheets have been 
circulated on Capitol Hill, damning the bill. 
In Louisiana a report was spread among 
warehousemen that if the bill becomes law 
then farmers will take their cotton out of 
bonded warehouses and store it on their 
farms. In my own State of North Carolina 
and in other tobacco States our farmers were 
served up with the appalling falsehood that 
if we pass this bill the tobacco allotments 
will no longer run to the farms, but to the 
producers, and tenants at any time may 
move to another farm and take the land- 
owner's allotment with him. 

Can you imagine the character of people 
in our democratic society who would use 
such falsehood and such tactics? There is 
no more probability that such things would 
happen under this bill than that the Con- 
gress tomorrow will enact legislation to bring 
about such conditions or events. 

I will be the first to say to you that the 
administration’s bill now pending in the 
Congress is far from perfect. No bill of such 
@ general character can be perfect upon its 
introduction. This is especially true in view 
of the short time the administration had 
in which to present general farm legislation 
to this Congress, in time for action this year. 

The proposed legislation provides that a 
committee of producers of a specific com- 
modity would consult with the Secretary to 
develop and recommend a program for that 
commodity. The Secretary would recommend 
@ program based on these consultations. To 
become effective it would require approval 
by the President, sanction by the Congress 
and approval by two-thirds vote of the 
producers. 

The bill would establish agricultural pro- 
cedures, not programs. 

CONGRESS WILL NOT ABDICATE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps the most serious worry about the 
legislation is that in its original draft it 
provided that any commodity program 
would come up to the Congress where it 
could be rejected, but, if not, the program 
then with the approval of two-thirds of the 
producers would become effective. 

A great storm has been created around 
this aspect of the legislation. You perhaps 
have been told that the Congress is being 
called upon to “abdicate” its responsibilities. 
I point out to you that even under this 
original proposal the Congress could reject 
any commodity programs submitted to it 
and then proceed to legislate directly on a 
program for that commodity, if such was 
desired by the producers. 

You need not fear. Congress will not 
abdicate its responsibility for agriculture. 
I assure you of this: Whatever bill is passed 
you people here and farmers throughout 
the Nation will have the same doors of Con- 
gress open to you. You will be doing busi- 
ness at the same store. You will be doing 
business with the Congress of the United 
States. 

My concern now is that the power of 
propaganda, the power to misinform, the 
power to misrepresent, the power to confuse, 
has become so great in this country, where 
the interests of our farm people are con- 
cerned, that we may not now, or perhaps 
ever again, be able to write and enact sen- 
sible and sound legislation to return agri- 
culture to a fair earning position. 

I want you to take note of this. Time 
may be running out on the farmers of 
America. 

It is not my fear now that the Congress 
will abdicate its responsibility to agriculture, 
but that agriculture, by yielding to the 
forces of misinformation, misrepresentation, 
and confusion, may abdicate in its oppor- 
tunities—perhaps the last opportunities— 
to put sense and soundness inte the farm 
economy of this country. 
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You are aware that we farmers represent 
now less than 10 percent of the population. 
Our strength of numbers in the Congress 
has waned. 

COTTON IN A FARM PROGRAM 


I was rather surprised earlier in the week 
when a prominent cotton leader stood at 
my desk and told me that cotton is in good 
shape. His inference was that any consider- 
ation of cotton need not be embraced in 
the new farm legislation. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that domestic consumption of cotton is ex- 
pected to be down about 1 million bales this 
year from the 9 million bales consumed 
last year. The per capita use of cotton in 
this country has dropped in the last 10 years 
by roughly one-fourth, in competition with 
synthetic fibers and materials. The De- 
partment expects our total export of cotton 
in 1960-61 to run about 6.5 million bales, 
down about 700,000 from the previous year. 
And adding to my concern, is the great in- 
flux of cotton textile goods from abroad. 
Foreign textile mills are taking great ad- 
vantage of the fact that our cotton program 
permits the sale abroad of American pro- 
duced cotton at substantially lower prices 
than our own mills must pay. 

Not all is gloom, of course. There are 
many bright spots for cotton. The possi- 
bilities of research in new uses and in pro- 
motions are exciting and challenging. But 
does anyone here believe for a moment that 
our cotton problems have been solved, and 
we shall need no further recourse to the 
Government to change, revise and improve 
the public policies now applicable to cotton? 

Then think upon what your representa- 
tives from the cotton country will face when 
they again go into the House or into the 
Senate carrying legislation to deal with cot- 
ton alone. Cotton is a southern crop. I 
would not like to confront the prospects 
ahead if cotton were excluded from general 
legislation intended to enable the producers 
of the various commodities to deal with their 
problems in the years ahead. 

We must think and work together on these 
things. i a 

This is my message here. 

Now, in closing, let me say to you that 
it is people like you, here in the Delta 
Council, that we need for leadership. 

We need people like you to get the truth 

told. / 
Let us have done with bickering in this 
divided house of agriculture. When I 
come to'you, or you come to me, let neither 
of us say to the other: I am against what 
you propose; but let both of us say: Come, 
sit down, and together we shall think out 
and work out the problem to be solved and 
the advantage to be gained by our farm 
people across these broad lands of ours and 
by this country that we love. 


~ 





Our Silk Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
deep concern for the plight of our do- 
mestic silk industry is once more demon- 
strated, this time by an outstanding edi- 
torial in the Scrantonian, and the Scran- 
ton Tribune. I hasten to bring this to 
the attention of the House and this ad- 
ministration. It follows in toto: 
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Our SILK INDUSTRY 


For some time now our Government at 
Washington, overly solifcitous of the eco- 
nomic welfare of foreign countries, has been 
turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of a seg- 
ment of our economy which is being ruined 
by competition from one of the foreign 
countries which we are generously helping. 

The reference is to our silk throwing in- 
dustry, once the second largest in the world, 
which is being rapidly forced out of business 
by imports of Japanese finished silk. 

What our domestic silk industry, which 
employs some 4,400 persons right in our own 
region, is asking is that the tariffs on im- 
ported silk be raised to place the imported 
product on a fair competitive basis with our 
own product so that our silk industry will 
continue to supply jobs for our people. 

This is not an unreasonable request; any 
number of other of our industries are so 
protected and the President of the United 
States has inaugurated steps to afford this 
very same protection to the cotton industry. 
But, time and again, the pleas of the silk 
throwers of this area have been ignored in 
Washington. 

Over and above this, the President and 
the present administration in Washington 
are pledged to do all they can to aid dis- 
tressed areas such as ours to better our eco- 
nomic condition. And this factor alone 
should prompt a sympathetic ‘hearing to the 
employers of more than 4,000 of our work 
force. 

In desperation, these employers are now 
asking the various community and regional 
civic and other organizations to join with 
them in a mass plea to Washington to re- 
dress this injustice. 

The Scrantonian and the Tribune cannot 
too strongly urge the fullest and most com- 
plete cooperation in this campaign. Wash- 
ington must be told that all of us here are 
vitally interested in restoring this industry 
to a healthy condition. An effective way of 
doing this is for individual and joint action 
by every community agency toward this 


goal. 

Washington will act only if sufficient in- 
terest is generated to demonstrate our peo- 
ple’s deep concern. Unless such action is 
forthcoming immediately an industry will 
be lost and more of our people will revert 
to unemployment statistics. 





Thunderheads Gather Over Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COHLEN. Mr. Speaker— 
Ominous thunderheads are accumulating 
on the summer horizon over Berlin. 


Such is the timely warning of David M. 
Nichol in a recent Washington Post 
article. 

The German problem, highlighted by 
the isolated city of West Berlin, con- 
tinues to be one, if not the major source 
of conflict in the cold war. Mr. Nichols 
points out several signs that indicate a 
fresh renewal of tensions in this troubled 
area, and I recommend his article to my 
colleagues: 

‘THUNDERHEADS GATHER Over BERLIN 


(By David M. Nichol) 


Bonn.—Omninous thunderheads are ac- 
cumulating on the summer horizon over 
Berlin. 
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One portent of the possible approaching 
storm is the departure from Bonn of the So- 
viet delegation that came to negotiate a new 
cultural relations treaty. 

Another is the threatening tone of official 
Communist publications about the Protes- 
tant laymen’s meeting or “Kirchentag”’ that 
is scheduled for mid-July in Berlin. 

The Soviet-German negotiations for a new 
cultural agreement foundered on Soviet re- 
fusal to accept even by implication that West 
Berlin should be -included in the treaty 
terms. 

PROPOSALS TURNED DOWN 

West Berlin’s inclusion was automatic un- 
til Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev be- 
gan his campaign nearly 3 years ago to cut 
the city’s ties altogether with the Western 
World. 

The West Berliners themselves have refused 
by overwhelming majorities to accept the 
Khrushchev proposals for a “free city,” 
and experts generally agree they would mean 
speedy economic strangulation and absorp- 
tion into Communist-ruled East Germany. 

As recently as 5 months ago the Soviets 
accepted an intricate formula in the trade 
treaty with West Germany that allows it to 
apply to West Berlin without actually nam- 
ing it., 

The Soviets obviously have moved toward 
a showdown in the interval. 

Its occasion might well be the church- 
men’s rally, which begins July 19. The Com- 
munists already have ruled there can be no 


open meetings in t Berlin in connection 
with the assembly. 


DECIDE ON BERLIN 


As an alternative, the Communists sug- 
gested that the church rally be held in the 
East German fair center of Leipzig as it was 
7 years ago. At the same time, the Com- 
munists have refused in advance to ad- 
mit several distinguished Protestant church- 
men on the ground that they are “mili- 
tarists.” 

Under the circumstances, church leaders 
decided the rally would be held in West Ber- 
lin, but they have gone to extraordinary 
lengths to avoid controversial subjects in 
their discussion groups and have discouraged 
attendance by West German soldiers. 

Despite these conciliatory efforts, the tone 
of the official East German pronouncements 
grows steadily sharper. Berliners fear there 
may be a Communist attempt to interfere 
with train and highway traffic from West 
Germany and to seal off the east sector of 
the city, all of which would violate the exist- 
ing four-power agreements. ° 

There are strong hints as well that the 
Communists may try, to prevent East Ger- 
mans from attending the rally. 

The Communists base their charges of 
“militarism” on the fact that the Evangeli- 
cal Church has signed a formal agreement 
with the West German Defense Ministry cov- 
ering the privileges and obligations of 
chaplains. 

A similar agreement also has been signed 
with the Catholic Church. 





Farm Bill Gives Vested Rights—It Would 
Permit Transfers of Marketing Quotas 
By Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our country’s most distinguished agri- 
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cultural economists, Mr. O. B. Jesness, 

has autbored an article appearing in the 

Minneapolis Star of May 26.. It offers 

some very pertinent points on the Agri- 

cultural Act now before the Congress. I 

wish to insert the article at this point in 

the REecorp: 

Farm Brit Gives VESTED RIGHTs—IT WoULD 
PerMir TRANSFERS OF MARKETING QUOTAS 
BY GROWERS 

(By O. B. Jesness) 


The official title of the farm bill now be- 
fore Congress is the Agricultural Act of 1961. 
Its more popular title, “the omnibus farm 
bill,” is quite appropriate in view of the 
number of separate items included. 

Title I has some very broad provisions re- 
lating to price and income supports and ad- 
justments. These are broad in terms of 
authority and means placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and also in the 
coverage of farm products. Among other 
things this title extends the present Wool 
Act to 1965. 

Title II contemplates an extension and 
broadening of Public Law 480 relating to dis- 
posal abroad of farm surpluses. Title III is 
intended to expand lending operations of 
the Farmers Home Administration in its 
service to farm people who lack commercial 
credit. 

Title IV seeks to clarify some features of 
the status of farm cooperatives under anti- 
trust laws, to continue some conservation 
provisions affecting the Great Plains, and 
extend the school milk pjan. 

This is ‘an. administration bill so its 
drafters presumably were not unmindful of 
political strategy in serving up such a com- 
bination. Strong area backing for contin- 
uing the wool program and widespread sup- 
port for P.L. 480 and the school milk pro- 
gram are to be expected. 

Whether the administration can hold all 
of these parts in one measure for congres- 
sional action remains to be seen. If debate 
on the omnibus bill becomes extended and 
action delayed, as now appears probable, in- 
creasing effort may be made to take separate 
action on some of the less controversial pro- 
visions. 

The comments which follow center atten- 
tion on title I’ A significant share of this 
consists of additions to or changes in exist- 
ing farm legislation. At present supports 
are mandatory on some selected commodities 
and quotas and allotments are authorized 
for some of these. The omnibus bill lists 30 
commodities or groups of commodities to 
which such restrictions may be applied but 
indicates that they may be applied to any 
others. 

The bill details procedures to be followed 
in determining national allotments and 
quotas and in distributing these by States 
and to individual producers. A new depar- 
ture is a very general authorization to 
permit transfers of marketing quotas by 
growers. 

If this is approved formal recognition will 
be given to the fact that the rights to pro- 
duce and sell thus provided have capital 
values of their own. This would establish 
vested interests in having the program con- 
tinued indefinitely on the part of those who 
have acquired them. 

The provisions relating to allotments and 
quotas indicate that the drafters had in 
mind controls over the right to produce and 
sell commodities for which such programs 
are established. One section specifies that 
anyone who exceeds his allotment or quota 
“shall forfeit to the United States a sum 
equal to the value of such excess at the cur- 
rent market price.” 

A reasonable guess is that to the extent 
farmers or their representatives have an ac- 
tive part in deciding on programs they will 
tend to be more enthusiastic over expected 
income benefits than over controls. 
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Authorization is included for applying 
market orders to any situation for which 
they may appear suitable and, within the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
make some orders national in scope. Up to 
now the major use of Federal market orders 
has been for market milk, an order applying 
to the area from which a given metropolitan 
center draws its fluid milk supply or to 
other limited areas. 

The proposal assigns broad discretion to 
the Secretary in establishing the level of 
price supports (up to 90 percent of parity) 
and in the means to be used. Compensa- 
tory payments may replace price supports if 
supply adjustment or market quotas are in 
effect for the commodity involved. 

Backers of the omnibus bill make quite 
@ point of the provision for the appointment 
by the Secretary of advisory commodity com- 
mittees to aid in formulating specific com- 
modity programs. Proponents say that this 
will enable farmers to develop their own 
programs. Some others go to the opposite 
extreme by referring to the proposed com- 
mittees as “window dressing.” 

In practical operation such committees 
cannot be expected to take the lead in 
fashioning detailed programs, For the most 
part they will be only “advisory” in expres- 
sing judgments on proposals which the Sec- 
retary and his aids may lay before them, It 
is unlikely that many of the votes would 
be in the nature of serious dissents. 

A feature of the bill which is being given 
special consideration by Congress is that 
which provides that any commodity program 
which involves a quota or price or income 
stabilization or a market order is to be sent 
by the President to Congress and that dur- 
ing a 60-day waiting period either the House 
or the Senate may by resolution veto it. 

This does not provide for congressional 
action to change or modify a program. Un- 
less Congress disapproves during the allot- 
ted period, the program will be submitted 
to a referendum of the producers of the 
commodity involved. If two-thirds of those 
voting approve, the program will go into 
effect. If a quota is voted down supports 
will be limited to 50 percent of parity, an 
incentive which has beén quite powerful in 
the past. 


In its reference to adjustment, the bill 
follows past programs of hoping to achieve 
this by holding parts of farms out of pro- 
duction. No clear-cut recognition is ac- 
corded the fact that troublesome surpluses 
occur in some specific commodities rather 
than being across the board. Nor do the 
proposals appear to make room for more 
permanent removal on a selective basis of 
production resources (manpower, land, capi- 
tal) or the shift of some to less intensive 
agricultural uses. 


Wheat remains the biggest single surplus 
problem and the idea persists that the proper 
remedy is to seek a percentage cut on all 
farms growing wheat without regard to the 
class of wheat grown. 

The biggest surplus occurs in hard winter 
wheat grown mainly in the Great Plains and 
adjacent areas. Red winter wheat grown 
in the central States is not in surplus at 
this time. Should its producers be asked 
to cut production at the same rate as applies 
to classes in surplus? 

Also is the answer for a persistent surplus 
situation that of operating farms on a part- 
time basis rather than to provide induce- 
ments to make more permanent adjust- 
ments in capacity to produce? 
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South Africa—I: Strategic Sentinel 
Against Red Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
refreshing to read articles by North 
American writers which show strategic 
insight. 

Notable among such writings is a 
series on South Africa by Anthony Har- 
rigan, distinguished associate editor of 
the Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, 
published in that well-known newspaper 
during March 1961, after his February 
tour of Africa. 

The first in the series follows: 

SoutTH AFRICA: STRATEGIC SENTINEL AGAINST 
Rep ATTACK 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 


Carpe Town.—South Africa offers strategic 
advantages as a springboard for freeing the 
African Continent of communism. 

Flanked by Commandant-General P. H. 
Grobbelaar, senior uniformed officer of the 
South African military establishment, De- 
fense Minister J. J. Fouche thus character- 
ized the military significance of the nation 
that controls the southern tip of Africa. 

In an exclusive interview, Mr. Fouche told 
this reporter that South Africa, “by virtue 
of its geographical position, always will be 
an important base for keeping open sea 
routes.” In addition, he said, South Africa 
offers required logistical facilities for West- 
ern powers making use of these sea routes. 

While no specific defense agreement binds 
South Africa and the United States, Mr. 
Fouche pointed out that the United States, 
as an ally of one of the contracting parties 
to the Simonstown agreement (a South 
African-British naval base pact) could be 
provided naval base facilities in terms of 
that agreement. 

The South African Defense Minister 
stressed that his country, with its consid- 
erable military potential, forms a bastion 
against communism in Africa. 

Asked about the danger of aggressive ac- 
tion by east, central, or western African 
volunteers armed by the Communist bloc, 
Mr. Fouche stated: 

“We are constantly studying the potential 
of those African states whose leaders have 
expressed hostility toward our country, and 
we do not see any difficulty in this connec- 
tion.” He added that his government does 
not foresee Lumumba-type regimes taking 
over Portugese territories in east and west 
Africa while Portugal is a member of NATO. 

Mr. Fouche also stressed that any Fidel 
Castro-type of Communist invasion of 
South-West Africa, a territory administered 
by his government, certainly would be de- 
tected and repelled. In addition, he re- 
ported that South African officers are thor- 
oughly familiar with methods of countering 
Communist guerrilla warfare and terrorist 
operations such as were used by the Mau 
Mau in Kenya in the early 1950's. 

Mr. Fouche cited close cooperation between 
South African and other free world naval 
forces. In naval exercise Capex last year, 
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he said, a sea training operation was carried 
out by units of the US., British, French, 
Portuguese and South African navies. He 
said that his country is “committed on de- 
fense of sea routes around Africa,” adding 
that “in principle it is favored that as many 
countries as possible in the West should 
be linked by mutual defense treaties.’ 

Mr. Fouche declined to state in exact 
terms the size of South African defense 
forces. But he noted that the country put 
several divisions into the field during World 
War II and produced large amounts of am- 
munition and other war supplies. He 
pointed out, for example, that South Africa 
has an extensive explosives industry in con- 
nection with its mines. 

From other sources, this writer learned 
that South Africa has approximately 500,000 
men available for military duty on a few 
hours notice. 

An estimated 10,000 South Africans are 
selected each year for military training. 
One third of these youths enter the various 
training schools or camps. The rest receive 
short periods of training and enter what 
might be regarded as militia units. 

The country is divided into 40 commando 
districts. Each district has approximately 
2,000 men with rifles, light machine guns, 
armored cars, and tanks. This is a home 
guard that can be alerted on duty within 
an hour or so of any invasion threat or in- 
ternal disturbance. This force can control 
a riot, uprising or attack in its area until 
such time as regular units arrive. It is the 
reason why most observers believe a Mau 
Mau type revolt would have little or no 
chance in South Africa. 

Total forces include an estimated 10,000 
regulars, 85,000 commando troops, 350,000 
active citizens reserve, and 30,000 members 
of the national police. 

With this large ready reserve, equipped 
with the latest weapons, South Africa un- 
doubtedly has the largest highly-trained de- 
fense force on the African continent. Of- 
ficers of the various units are veterans of 
World War II military campaigns in Europe 
and north Africa. 

In considering the military resources of 
the free world in its resistance to Commu- 
nist expansionism on this huge continent, 
South Africa is a strong and vigilant senti- 
nel of the West. 








Brazil Exemplifies the Evils of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are advocating inflation as a permanent 
state of affairs for the United States 
should study what has been going on in 
Brazil where inflation has become a way 
of life. The following article from the 
U.S. News & World Report should sound 
@ warning to us and make us more re- 
solved to cut spending, balance the 
budget, protect the value of our dollar 
and stop inflation. 
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Brazit: WHERE INFLATION Is USUAL 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—At a time when there is 
new talk of inflation in the United States, 
take a look at Brazii and get an idea of what 
inflation—long practiced—can do to a 
country. 

In Brazil, inflation is more than a periodic 
headache. It has been a way of life ex- 
perienced by the Brazilian people day after 
day, year after year. 

With prices rising constantly and money 
losing more and more of its value, Brazilians 
have been forced to take a different ap- 
proach to saving and spending than people 
in the United States. 

In contrast to U.S. businessmen, Brazil’s 
businessmen must conduct their businesses 
in different ways to show regular profits. 
Investors find it necessary to take different 
factors into consideration in making deci- 
sions. 

Right now, Brazil is in the grip of a serious 
financial crisis arising out of 5 years of 
free spending by an administration that left 
office last January. In that 5 years, the 
cost of living shot up 334 percent. Now, 
President Janio Quadros is taking drastic 
measures to pull the country out of the mess 
in which he found it and to put it on a 
sound financial basis. 


COSTS: UP AND UP 


Most observers say that if Quadros can 
stop inflation he will have established a 
landmark in Brazil’s history. Since 1822, 
when Brazil became independent of Portugal, 
the cost of living has risen by 36,000 per- 
cent—70 times faster than in the United 
States and 105 times faster than in Britain. 

One of the fastest growing commodities in 
Brazil, over the same period, has been paper 
money. Government after government 
turned to the printing presses in the face of 
inflation. But the outpouring of new money 
simply pushed prices higher and higher, 
brought on wave after wave of new 
inflation. 

When Brazil emerged as a new nation 139 
years ago, its major monetary unit—now 
the cruzeiro—was worth about the same as 
an American dollar. Today, it is worth just 
one-third of a U.S. penny. 

The net result of Brazil’s inflationary 
policies of the past is that the country is 
up to its ears in foreign debt, its credit lines 
exhausted in many places. A total of $3.8 
billion is owed abroad. In mid-May, the 
United States and the International Mone- 
tary Fund announced new loans of almost 
half a billion for Brazil. Debt payments 
were postponed. 

Brazil, by then, was practically out of gold 
and dollar reserves. Only the assurance of 
this big, new aid package from the United 
States is preventing the country from slid- 
ing into chaos. 

In terms of everyday living, inflation in 
Brazil means that in most cases savings are 
@ greater risk than spending. It means that 
goods and real estate are a safer hedge 
against the future than money, even if 
people must go heavily into debt to acquire 
such tangible items. It means that public 
services and private industry alike are de- 
prived of traditional means of raising money 
in many instances. 

WHERE SAVING IS COSTLY 


Patterns of saving that are most favored 
in the United States offer little attraction 
in a country where money has been de- 
preciated at a high rate. 

A savings bank deposit in Brazil pays 
5 percent yearly, which may look quite good 
from a distance. But, as things have worked 
out, in this country in recent years, the 
principal which is put into such an account 
will have lost perhaps 30 percent of its value 
after 1 year. As a result, the savings-account 
window seldom gets much business in Bra- 
zilian banks, 
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Government bonds, at 5 to 7 percent, hold 
little more attraction, even though they of- 
fer tax relief to holders. Brazil, as a con- 
sequence, has a small, public-funded debt. 

As for life insurance, a Brazilian normally 
takes out an individual policy only to give 
short-term protection to his family because 
the principal drops in purchasing power in 
the same way as a savings deposit. The 
20-to-30-year-payment plans that are popu- 
lar in estate planning in the United States 
are all but ignored by Brazil’s wealthy. 

Mutual funds, relatively new in Brazil, are 
not catching on either to the extent that 
they have in the United States. While sev- 
eral of the funds are advancing in price by 
20 to 30 percent annually, this is barely suf- 
ficient to cancel out the yearly devaluation 
of the currency. 

Where you put your money in Brazil, un- 
der these circumstances, usually depends on 
how much money you have. But, as one 
Brazilian says: “You put it some place 
quickly. If you keep it for a rainy day, it 
will evaporate before the rain starts pour- 
ing.” 

INVESTMENT IN GOODS 

Industrial workers and salaried people in 
the lower and middle-income groups, tend 
to put every bit of cash they can spare above 
daily needs into goods of one kind or another. 
They buy radios, television sets, electrical 
appliances, furniture—anything that’s dura- 
ble. Almost invariably, they do so on easy- 
credit terms, which in Brazil means 12 per- 
cent a year, legally, but in fact range between 
24 and 36 percent after commission and 
extrase 

Brazilians with higher incomes buy apart- 
ments or automobiles on credit. Owning an 
apartment protects the occupant against 
rent increases arising from inflation, and its 
resale value keeps increasing. A car act- 
ually may increase in value over the years. 
An American in Brazil has had this expe- 
rience: 

“Every time I sell my car, I get more than 
I paid for it. Of course, the new car is way 
up in price. I never have been able to figure 
out how I stand after each deal.” 

People with wealth in Brazil use a num- 
ber of means to protect their riches from 
depreciation. Some convert large amounts 
into US. dollars and keep these in banks in 
the United States and Europe. There, even 
at 3 percent, the money has grown rapidly 
in value compared with the declining 
cruzeiro. 

Other Brazilians invest in US. mutual 
funds or stocks, or they enter European stock 
markets. Estimates of Brazilian capital held 
abroad run as high as $1 billion. 


BEST HEDGE: REAL ESTATE 


The most popular hedge against inflation 
has been real estate. Land values, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, have kept ahead 
of inflation. Last year, real estate prices rose 
39.6 percent. 

In the last few years, however, real estate 
has lost some of its appeal. A sharp rise in 
construction costs is one reason. Another 
is that wage earners and small businessmen 
are finding it harder and harder to accumu- 
late enough money for the necessary down- 
payment. 

Buying real estate under inflation means 
huge downpayments, staggering interest 
rates and short-term mortgages. The aver- 
age downpayment in 1960 by individuals was 
29 percent of the total cost of the property, 
with some running as high as 50 percent. 
The average interest rate last year was 10 
percent, while the average length of a mort- 
gage was 10.8 years. 

It is because of these problems in buying 
real estate that some people are turning to 
stocks instead. The average return on 28 
stocks frequently traded on Brazilian 
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markets, including dividends and price rises, 
was 35.8 percent in each of the last 3 years. 
In 1960, the stock-price index rose 41.4 per- 
cent. 

But the stock markets still are thin con- 
sidering the amount of wealth that is be- 
lieved to be held by many Brazilians. 
Brokers believe there is a reluctance to 
switch out of such old standbys as real 
estate and investments abroad. 

Then, too, trading on the Brazilian stock 
markets is a tricky business for the untu- 
tored investor. Out of 4,000 stocks listed, 
only 304 involved transactions last year. 
This means that the average investor could 
find himself holding a stock that could be 
difficult to sell quickly. And there are no 
stocks with dividends that increase rapidly 
enough to keep abreast of inflation. 


A PERIL TO INDUSTRY 


The inflation that causes Brazilians to steer 
shy of normal investment channels in their 
own country puts#a serious crimp in the 
growth of Brazilian industry. Industrial 
output in Brazil has doubled in the last 
10 years. But, as one financial expert sees 
it, “Growth would have declined except for 
foreign capital.” 

During the last 10 years, the Brazilian 
Government has held the door open to most 
types of foreign enterprise by offering a num- 
ber of incentives. Private investors from 
abroad have responded by the scores, in- 
creasing total foreign investment in Brazil 
to more than $3.5 billion. Of this, $1.4 bil- 
lion is from US. private capital. 

A businessman in Brazil has a constant 
worry over working capital under inflation. 
Some of the biggest businesses have gotten 
into jams when funds ran short in the face 
of soaring costs. Money can be borrowed, 
but only at staggering interest rates. The 
going rate, at the moment, is 3 percent a 
month for prime borrowers. Others may 
have to pay 4 or 5 percent a month. 

Just in the last few months, several major 
U.S. companies have had to put more money 
into their subsidiaries in Brazil for such 
purposes as financing consumer credit, build- 
ing inventories and reequipment. 

To protect itself, each business firm in 
Brazil tries to anticipate rising costs by 
making periodic price boosts throughout the 
year. Just on the rumor, last spring, that 
the Government would raise the minimum 
wage by 60 percent in October, several com- 
panies announced price increases in the same 
week—6 months ahead. Other companies, 
waiting in the hope of winning sales away 
from competitors, got into jams when the 
minimum wage of their employees was 
boosted as predicted. 

PROFITS: UP TO 50 PERCENT 


Profits in Brazil are large—on paper. 
Some go to 50 percent and higher. But, by 
the time inventories are revalued and other 
inflationary effects are taken into account, 
the profit picture is considerably different. 
Says the head of one U.S. company in Brazil: 

“We make 40 percent profit, but we had 
to earn 30 percent in the last few years just 
to break even. The Government has helped 
by letting us revalue our assets every two 
years for tax purposes. Ordinary accounting 
methods won’t show up some things under 
inflation, If inventories are sold at past 
cost, we lose heavily. Profit must be based 
on replacement costs. This and depreciation 
are almost never fully reflected even after 
revaluation of assets.” 

U.S. companies, in a number of cases, 
appear to be plowing every cent of profits 
made in Brazil into expansion. Their feel- 
ing is that it is cheaper to expand now than 
later. One firm, General Electric Co., main- 
tains that in more than 30 years of opera- 
tion in Brazil, it has put in more dollars 
than it has taken out. General Electric and 
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others still are having to bring in more 
money from abroad to expand. 

One of the fruits of inflation in Brazil is 
an army of marginal producers, most of 
whom could survive only in an economy 
where too much money is chasing too few 
goods. Their object, for the most part is 
to make quick profits through low volume 
and high markup. Efficiency, quality and 
other competitive values of a stable economy 
are lost in the scramble. 

More: serious still, inflation has brought 
a vicious cycle in Brazil. Rising costs make 
it more difficult to break certain bottlenecks 
that are strangling the nation’s economy, 
yet these conditions are leading directly to 
new inflation. 

RAILROADS: BAD TROUBLE 


Lack of adequate transportation is one of 
the worst bottlenecks. Brazil’s nationalized 
railroads are rundown and inefficient, be- 
sides only covering a small part of the coun- 
try. The overall deficit of the railroads last 
year amounted to 150 percent of receipts. 
To collect one cruzeiro, the railroads spent 
one and a half cruzeiros. 

The nationalized shipping lines, a main 
link among Brazil's major cities are in bad 
shape too. Together, the rail and shipping 
enterprises run a deficit of $150 million 
a year—nearly half of the federal budget 
deficit. ‘There are no public funds for needed 
major overhaul and expansion. 

Airplanes and trucks must serve, in many 
cases, as substitutes for rail and coastal 
shipping. But these are much more ex- 
pensive Carriers in a country where paved 
roads are scarce and much of the oil must 
be imported. 

One-fourth of Brazil’s annual production 
of agriculture is lost for lack of transporta- 
tion. Not only does this mean hunger for a 
good many people, but it causes a drain on 
dollar reserves because of the necessity to 
import food. Finally, it puts pressure on 
food prices that only adds to the inflation. 

The telephone company, a Canadian- 
owned concern, is an ailing victim of infla- 
tion. Its last annual report said 500,000 
people are on the waiting list for phones— 
more than half as many as have them now. 
Existing equipment is badly in need of im- 
provement, and is the butt of bitter critcism. 
But the company cannot get the Govern- 
ment to raise rates fast enough to keep up 
with rising costs of operation. 

All public utilities and nationalized in- 
dustries in Brazil have the same problem of 
rates and costs under inflation. The light 
and power companies are caught between 
soaring costs and a 1934 law that limits their 
earnings according to a strict formula, Re- 
cently, the private company that runs the 
streetcars in Rio de Janeiro turned one of 
its lines over to the Government because it 
no longer had the means to run the street- 
cars at present rates. 

Government projects of all kinds have 
been affected by the inflation. A new med- 
ical school in Rio de Janeiro stands unfin- 
ished because funds originally allocated 
failed to meet rising construction costs. The 
budget for building a new oil refinery for 
Petrobras, the State-run oil company, was 
set in 1959 at 12 billion cruzeiros. By the 
time the refinery was completed early this 
year, the total cost was 14 billion cruzeiros. 

Many economists picture Brazil as a lop- 
sided country and say that inflation has 
made it so. Under inflation, these experts 
say, money tends to stay in a few cities at 
the expense of the rest of the country. Coffee 
continues to provide more than 60 percent 
of Brazil’s export revenue because the rising 
cost structure makes the launching of new 
exports more difficult. The gap between rich 
and poor becomes wider, with millions of il- 
literate Brazilians living at bare subsistence 
levels in rural backlands almost entirely 
outside the money economy. 


WHERE SQUEEZE HITS HARDEST 


Among the people of Brazil, it is the wage 
earner and salaried worker who have felt 
the squeeze most of all under inflation. 
Their numbers have been growing under the 
industrial drive in this country, and statis- 
tics show that they have experienced an im- 
provement in real income of slightly more 
than 3 percent a year after inflation—largely 
through sizable annual raises authorized by 
the last administration. But statistics do 
not tell the whole story. 

Large numbers of wage and salary workers 
hold two jobs, just to make ends meet. 
Housewives by the thousands have gone to 
work in recent years, as rising costs pinched 
the family budget. 

Inflation has made it more and more diffi- 
cult for the Government to fulfill an am- 
bitious social security program, so that 
there has been a need for old people to 
move in on their jJobholding children and 
in-laws. 

For many an ambitious young man the 
road up has appeared harder under infla- 
tion. With the Government decreeing gen- 
eral raises and boosts in the minimum wage 
at periodic intervals, the tendency in many 
industries has been to overlook such things 
as merit raises. With each year, the gap 
in some industries between the pay of un- 
skilled workers and those of skilled em- 
ployes has become less and less. This has 
acted as a further brake on initiative and 
efficiency. 

CHANGES AHEAD? 

Last year Brazilians elected Janio Quadros 
to the Presidency by a landslide victory. 
Observers interpreted this as a sign that 
Brazilians were fed up with inflation, which 
Quadros had promised to bring to a halt. 
There were signs also that they were sick and 
tired of the corruption and waste that ap- 
peared to accompany soaring prices and 
plummeting currency. 

Is inflation really on the way out in Bra- 
zil? Some Brazilians still insist that infla- 
tion has been a good thing and claim that it 
was responsible for the industrial step-up in 
recent years. Leftwing labor leaders have 
approved because of the massive wage boosts 
they have been able to win. If drastic meas- 
ures taken by Quadros bring a belt tighten- 
ing in Brazil, others too may start to look 
back fondly to the “good old days.” 

Clearly, 189 years of inflation have left a 
deep imprint that may not be easy to remove. 
Only time will tell whether Brazilians are 
really willing to accept the discipline that is 
needed to wipe out inflation and maintain 
a sound currency. 





The Anatomy of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on May 31, in- 
dicates an understanding of our foreign 
aid program that is sadly lacking in the 
executive branch of our Government 
today: 

THE FREEDOM DOCTRINE 

If a premise is wrong, a policy based on 
it can hardly be right. And that, it seems 
to us, is the central difficulty with President 
Kennedy’s new foreign aid program. 

It’s not merely that he is asking for over 
$500 million more for next fiscal year, bring- 
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ing the total close to $5 billion for that 
period, extravagant though that is. Nor that 
some of his financing methods are dubious 
if not dangerous. Nor that he wants to re- 
organize the oft-reshuffied economic-assist- 
ance part of the program into a new Agency 
for Internaticnal Development (AID) within 
the State Department; that may be all right 
as far as it goes. 

The big trouble, we fear, lies in the ad- 
ministration’s strange view of the world. 
This view was well set forth by the President 
himself in his “second state of the union” 
speech just before dispatching the new aid 
message to Congress. He said in his pre- 
pared text: 

“The great battleground for the defense 
and expansion of freedom today is the whole 
southern half of the globe—Asia, Latin 
America, Africa, and the Middle East—the 
lands of the rising peoples. Their revolu- 
tion, the greatest in human history, is one 
of peace and hope—for freedom and equality, 
for order and independence. They seek an 
end to injustice, tyranny, and exploitation. 
Those are the aims of their revolution, just 
as they were the aims of our revolution. 
And theirs is a revolution which we would 
support regardless of the cold war, and re- 
gardless of which political or economic 
route they choose to freedom.” 

Well, it’s just not so. Their revolution 
is not the greatest in human history and 
it bears scant resemblance to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In case after case, the rev- 
olutions in the backward lands are merely 
substituting new dictatorships for old colo- 
nialisms. 

Does the fact need documentation? In- 
donesians are suffering under the pro-Com- 
munist “guided democracy” of Sukarno 
Indians are suffocating under a socialist re- 
gime which prevents real progress. Ghana- 
ians find that the purpose of their revolu- 
tion is the greater glory of their messianic 
dictator. Native Kenyans look to the lead- 
ership of the Mau Mau terrorist Kenyatta. 
Egyptians have the dictatorship of Nasser, 
Cubans the grisly dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Castro. 

These power grabs cannot seriously be 
lumped with the American Revolution. The 
American Revolution stands all but unique 
in history because it was not a power grab 
by an egomaniac or a dictatorial clique. It 
was stirred by men steeped in history, in 
political wisdom and in an understanding 
of man’s nature. Those are, unhappily, just 
the qualities lacking in the rising peoples 
of Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East, and no amount of US. dollars can 
instill them, as the new military dictator- 
ship in South Korea ought to remind us 
once again. 

What, then, is all this business about U.S. 
support “regardless of which political or eco- 
nomic route they choose to freedom”? Just 
how many political and economic routes to 
freedom are there? Communism or procom- 
munism is not one. Socialism is not one. 
Personal dictatorship is not one. 

We would have supposed it evident by 
now, from the history of the United States 
and like-minded nations, from man’s cen- 
turies-old struggle against tyranny, that 
there is only one route to political and eco- 
nomic freedom and that is the creation of 
the conditions for political and economic 
freedom. 

It is really awesome in its way how these 
gentlemen in Washington can calmly say it 
doesn’t matter what kind of revolution a 
backward nation engineers, or what kind of 
economics and politics it practices—that we 
will support them regardless. 

If the United States continues on that 
course, it is not going to help the unfortu- 
nate peoples of these lands at all; it is only 
going to help their overbearing leaders and 
ruling cliques. This is no way to fight com- 
munism. The way to combat the collec- 
tivist, dictatorial conspiracy of communism 
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is through the expansion of political and 
economic freedom. 

A foreign aid program based on that 
premise could indeed be an effective instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy and a beacon of 
hope for the downtrodden peoples of the 
world. It would say to those peoples that 
economic and political freedom are part and 
parcel of freedom itself. Those that agreed 
the United States would help; the others 
might soon start rethinking their economic 
and political policies. 

“I am here,” said the President, “to pro- 
mote the freedom doctrine.” But how can 
the U.S. Government promote the freedom 
doctrine abroad unless it first understands 
the anatomy of freedom? 





Europe Trip Possible for Lawrence High 
School Grads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
item from the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily 
Journal-World of May 25, 1961, about 
one of the most exciting and important 
ideas I have seen in a long time. The 
Journal-World will sponsor a 3-week 
chartered trip to Europe for next year’s 
class of graduates from Lawrence High 
School. The possibilities in a program 
of this kind are unlimited. This could 
become a nationwide program—not nec- 
essarily a Federal program—and could 
even become a worldwide program, if 
young people of other lands saw fit to 
reciprocate and emulate the proposed 
tour by Lawrence High School grad- 
uates. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to bring 
this news to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress, and I will con- 
tinue to report on this program as it 
materializes and develops: 

Europe Trip PossisLeE ror LHS Grabs 

Members of the junior class at Lawrence 
High School today were told about the possi- 
bility members of the class will be able to 
take a 3-week chartered trip to Europe in 
June 1962. 

The Journal-World would be the sponsor- 
ing organization and the trip would be open 
to all members of the class following their 
graduation from high school next spring. 
In addition to the students, the trip also 
would be available to members of the high 
school faculty, local school administrators, 
and parents. 

Students were told about the possible trip 
at this time so those who are interested 
could start to save money for the trip, begin 
savings accounts and perhaps look for sum- 
mer employment. The group would fly 
from Kansas City to London, then visit 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Luxembourg, Coblenz, 
Heidelberg, Lucerne, Innsbruck, Venice, 
Rome, Genoa (Nice, Lyons, and Paris, then 
return home. 

Next fall a meeting of the then senior 
class members will be heid to determine how 
many students might be interested in the 
trip. If there is a sufficient number, final 
plans will be made for the 3-week trip. 
Plans have been arranged by Maupintour of 
Lawrence. 
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Whereas the cost of such a trip would be 
prohibitive to many students and teachers 
unless it was worked out under a charter 
plan, the proposed trip next summer would 
cost approximately $650. This figure in- 
cludes transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, travel on the continent and food. 





Aid to Public and Private Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to provide aid to 
public education by the appropriation of 
$350 million a year over a 3-year period 
for the purposes of school construction. 
This measure is almost identical to the 
bill which failed to get clearance by the 
House Rules Committee in 1960. 

My bill would also modernize the tax 
laws to provide increased encouragement 
to private giving to both public and 
private education. Corporations can 
now contribute up to ao »ercent of their 
gross income before taxes, and indi- 
viduals up to 30 percent~-of gross in- 
come before taxes, for gifts to educa- 
tional and religious institutions. My bill 
would not change this but would make 
it possible for the taxpayer to elect to 
take a tax credit as an alternative to the 
deductions which are presently allowed 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

Nearly 100 Members of Congress from 
both major political parties for a num- 
ber of years have been introducing bills 
to aid public and private education by 
amending the tax laws. If the adminis- 
tration pressed as vigorously for tax 
legislation to aid education as it has 
pressed to provide appropriated funds 
totaling billions of dollars for public edu- 
cation the Congress would have acted 
on this matter months and even years 
ago. 

Because of a failure to provide leader- 
ship in this field of tax legislation these 
bills have been gathering dust in the 
House Ways and Means Committee for 
years. 

The administration has moved vigor- 
ously to provide tax incentives for busi- 
ness. 

Why can tax incentives be provided 
business in our country and not be pro- 
vided to encourage private giving to ed- 
ucation? How can this be justified? 

If my new bill succeeds, as I hope it 
will, public and private education will 
have won the greatest victory for educa- 
tion in the 20th century. 

I propose to offer my new bill as a 
substitute for the administration bill, 
H.R. 7300, when it is brought to the 
House floor for consideration. 

My views on education, and the text 
of my new bill, are set forth in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp today at 
considerable length. 

I include the text of my press re- 
lease on my new education bill, as part 
of my remarks: 
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Press RELEASE OF REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL 
D. KEARNS, REPUBLICAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Congressman CARROLL D. KEARNS, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
today to authorize a 3-year program of 
Federal financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and to provide certain additional 
assistance for both public and private edu- 
cation on a permanent basis. 

Title I of the bill would be known as the 
School Construction Assistance Act of 1961, 
and is almost identical to the bill which 
failed to get Rules Committee clearance in 
1960. It would provide $350 million a year 
over a 3-year period. 

Congressman KeEarNs said today in a 
speech on the floor of the House that he 
would offer his revised measure as a substi- 
tute for the administration bill, H.R. 7300, 
when it was brought to the floor for con- 
sideration. 

Title II of the new Kearns bill would mod- 
ernize the tax laws to encourage increased 
private giving for public and private edu- 
cation at all levels. 

It would also provide tax deductions for 
education. 

Congressman Kerarns has been highly 
critical of the administration for its failure 
to recommend that the tax laws be modern- 
ized. He has stated that this has divided 
the American people unnecessarily. 

At the present time, corporations can con- 
tribute up to 5 percent of their gross income 
before taxes, and individuals up to 30 per- 
cent of gross income before taxes, for gifts 
to educational and religious institutions. 

The Kearns bill would not change this, 
but would only make it possible for the tax- 
payer to elect to take a tax credit as an 
alternative to the presently allowed deduc- 
tion. 

Congressman KEARNS said today: 

“Nearly 100 Members of Congress from 
both parties have been introducing bills to 
provide aid to education by amending the 
tax laws. If the administration pressed as 
vigorously for tax legislation to aid educa- 
tion as it has to provide appropriated funds 
totaling billions of dollars the Congress 
would have acted on this matter months 
and even years ago. If my new bill succeeds, 
as I hope it will, public and private educa- 
tion will have won the greatest victory for 
education in the 20th century.” 





A Postal Employee Speaks Out on the 
Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
reluctant to use the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for the publication of documents 
freely available elsewhere, but I would 
like to use it to give wide publication to 
a letter which I received from a constit- 
uent regarding postal rates and postal 
deficits. 

The writer, a career Post Office man, 
does not content himself with complain- 
ing about proposed rate increases and 
current Post Office deficits, but offers 
some concrete suggestions on where the 
fault lies and what should be done about 
it, and I sincerely hope that the other 
Members will find it as thought provok- 
ing and constructive as I did: 
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RIVERHEAD, N.Y., May 29. 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Pike: I thought you 
might be interested in knowing what a 
run-of-the-mill postal employee thinks of 
the postal rate increase proposed in order to 
reduce or wipe out the postal deficit. 

Every postal administration that I can 
recall has, as does the current one, believed 
that the Post Office should operate on a 
paying basis. 

I agree, but only if it could cease to per- 
form the many functions which it is now 
carrying on and which are outside the strict 
mail handling category, or in the alternative, 
if it could be adequately compensated for 
the same. 

The question immediately arises, who, 
then, would perform these many and varied 
services connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Certainly the Post Office is the 
logical Department. In many, many areas 
the Post Office is the only contact the peo- 
ple have with the Federal Government. 
Certainly, then, we should do it. 

As far as I know I believe management, 
and certainly the rank-and file, have no ob- 
jections to performing these services. The 
only gripe, then, is, Why not charge at least 
part of the deficit to these activities unre- 
lated to the Post Office Department? 

The Riverhead post office is a compara- 
tively small operation; yet being a county 
seat and located near a branch of the armed 
services, we get a fair idea-of some of the 
services that are rendered without charge. 
Just to name a few, we— 

1. Sell and account for internal revenue 
stamps; 

2. Sell and account for defense stamps; 

3. Sell and account for boat stamps and 
distribute boat registration forms; 

4. Sell and account for migratory bird 
stamps; 

5. Assist with alien registration; and 

6. Distribute and collect livestock surveys 
for Department of Agriculture. Being a 
Congressman you, of course, are aware of the 
mailing privileges of Members of Congress. 
The Vice President, Secretary of the Senate, 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and others, enjoy 
the same privileges. - 

Postage on all mail sent by the above is 
paid annually by a lump sum to the Post 
Office Department. Could it be that we are 
not being paid adequately? Right at this 
moment the Postal Guide lists some 66 de- 
partments and agencies who may mail “Post- 
age and fees paid” as official mail. The Post 
Office Department is supposed to be re- 
imbursed for all mailings of this type. I 
would be greatly relieved if I could be cer- 
tain that we are adequately compensated 
for all these mailings. 

Add to this some of the rates charged on 
second- and third-class mail. Let’s just look 
at a mailing of our local paper to give you 
some idea of the second-class rates: 3,232 
copies mailed; total cost (postage) $20.60, 
broken down as follows: 764 copies to various 
zones, $14.14; 1,291 copies at 1 cent per 
pound, within county of publication, $6.46; 
1,187 copies free within the county of pub- 
lication, where there is no carrier service 
from the Post Office to which sent. 

This takes place all over the country, with 
all publications which have been granted 
second-class privileges—newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, dailies, monthlies, weeklies, 
or quarterlies. 

Now, let’s just scratch the surface on third 
class. That which is in the Post Office com- 
moniy called junk mail. 

The single piece rate is 3 cents for first 2 
ounces or fraction thereof; 1144 cents for each 
additional ounce up to 16 ounces. 

If you mail with a bulk permit the rate is 
2% cents for the first 2 ounces, or if you 
qualify as a nonprofit organization the rate 
is reduced by 50 percent, or 1% cents for the 
first 2 ounces. 


Why should this type of mail be handled 
so cheaply? First-class mail costs a straight 
4 cents per ounce. This junk mail costs fully 
as much to handle and in many cases more, 
depending on the shape or form of the piece. 

I believe consideration should be given to 
raising the rates for second- and third-class 
mail. In this area, of course, you will find 
the most opposition from groups who are 
interested and organized. I believe that 
until we are paid for the work we perform we 
shall always have a deficit. If we are not to 
be adequately paid, then let’s admit it and 
class the Post Office Department as a service 
organization, of course not entirely, but 
enough so that the deficit is paid for in 
taxes and the big to-do about balancing the 
Post Office budget is no longer a political 
football. 

Sincerely. 
Forrest A. YEAGER, 
Assistant Postmaster. 





World Will Scorn Our Surrender to 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLARK Ma-GREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, pub- 
lic indignation in this country over the 
ransom payment for Cuban Freedom 
Fighters is being expressed on all sides. 
One of the best statements I have seen is 
that of Inez Robb appearing in the La- 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune of May 31. I 
recommend it to my colleagues. 

WORLD WILL SCORN OuR SURRENDER TO CASTRO 
(By Inez Robb) 


The American effort to raise millions to 
ransom the Cuban freedom fighters does 
credit to the Nation’s heart but not to its 
head. If the American people submit to 
this cynical Castroite blackmail then we 
shall deserve the scorn and contempt with 
which the world will view our supine sur- 
render to a tinpot Hitler. 

We are not dealing with the fate of 1,200 
men who took up arms voluntarily in an at- 
tempt to overthrow Castro. We are wheeling 
and dealing in the power, prestige, and dig- 
ity of a Nation once so great it would have 
disdained to notice such a vulgar demand. 

Is the United States of America still that 
great or has it shrunk to the dimensions of 
such a deal.as Castro offers? Where is the 
power and the glory? What has become of 
the national pride and dignity? 

If the President of the United States and 
thus the American Government had re- 
mained aloof from this attempt to swap 
machinery for men, it would still have been 
a conscienceless arrangement but it would 
have been a private and, therefore, an en- 
tirely different matter. 

But when President Kennedy assumes 
sponsorship of the fund drive and urges all 
Americans to contribute, the deal becomes 
official. It is wrapped then in the dignity 
of the flag and the sanctity of Government. 

The President has sanctioned the exchange. 
But, instead of asking Congress for the 
money, he has levied a voluntary tribute on 
the American people. 

A year ago I was bitter that a_ President 
of the United States had, contrary to all 
international usage, assumed blame for an 
intelligence fiasco, the U-2 disaster. That 
admission led to Khrushchev’s shameful be- 
havior toward the United States and Prési- 
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dent Eisenhower at the Paris summit con- 
ference. 

President Kennedy’s sponsorship of a fund 
drive to satisfy the blackmailing schemes of 
Castro falls into the same disastrous cate- 
gory as the U-2 fiasco in the last adminis- 
tration. 

If the President had been content to let 
the fund-raising scheme remain in private 
hands and thus assume the aspect of a pri- 
vate endeavor, it would at least have saved 
the Presidency and the U.S. Government the 
humiliation not only of knuckling under to 
blackmail, but of blessing and sponsoring it. 

The Cuban invasion fiasco is still a mortifi- 
cation that we Americans do not understand. 
All the millions of words of explanation 
since the disaster have not really told the 
story of who, what, why, and how. Never, 
even during two World Wars, have I known 
persons to be so depressed by fumbling and 
ineptitude in Washington. 

Now, as a crown of thorns, comes the 
Castro demand which is blackmail pure and 
simple. And the American public, out of 
goodness of heart and softness of head, are 
about to pony up the tribute. Well, the 
American public had better get set for this 
new national policy ad infinitum, for one of 
the oldest truisms of life and history is that 
blackmail, once begun, never ends. We can 
expect the hat to be passed every time some 
petty tyrant needs cash and offers men in 
return for money. 

In the past, through this column, I have 
raised large sums of money for a number_of 
worthy causes from Hungarian refugees to 
Dr. Seagrave, the Burma surgeon. But I will 
not submit to blackmail nor will I ask any 
reader to do so, no matter what the cause. 





Captives fer Bulldozers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker. the 
following editorial by Logan Franklin, 
publisher of the South San Francisco 
(Calif.) Enterprise-Journal in our dis- 
trict I am sure reflects the opinion of 
many of the citizens in our district: 

We look at this offer by Fidel Castro to 
trade some 1,200 Cuban captives for 500 bull- 
dozers with grave astonishment. 

No; we’re not astonished at Mr. Castro 
or anything he might do. 

We're astonished that any sane person or 
group of people would even consider his 
proposal for more than a fleeting moment. 

If we have deteriorated to a Dark Age 
practice of making human souls negotiable 
property to acquire machinery, factories, or 
war material, then we have indeed turned 
back the clock of time. 

What would prevent Mr. Castro from trad- 
ing off these people to any nation for a ran- 
som of any commodity he chose, even to 
Russia, where they might be turned into 
slaves in faraway Siberia where many help- 
less Hungarians were exported? 

Castro obviously has no respect for imier- 
national law. Red China, the Soviet, and 
other Communist satellites are constantly 
making agreements only to be broken. 

In this cold war game of international 
politics we should all play under the same 
rules. Such is not the case. 

Our country is trying to work under the - 
United Nations covenants. The Communist 
bloc moves in where it likes and operates 
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at the peace table with shoe-pounding 
antics to destroy the decorum. 

Certainly our State Department is com- 
pletely familiar with the diplomatic du- 
plicity of the communistic states and that 
their favorite weapons are to stall, delay, 
procrastinate, confuse, and infiltrate. 

Probably no one knows when, but one day 
there must be a showdown. 

Nowhere in the ideology of Karl Marx is 
there consideration for the so-called peace- 
ful coexistence. So are we going to join 
them by supporting the economy of the 
Cuban social state with 500 bulldozers traded 
for human pawns? 

To us this is unthinkable in full view of 
the fact that Castro appropriated every U:S. 
industry in Cuba without financial consid-~ 
eration. 

If what we read is true, apparently the at- 
tack on Cuba was a mistake. Whose mis- 
take it was has not been clearly defined. 
But for heaven’s sake let’s not compound 
the felony by making a deal with Fidel Cas- 
tro to trade machines for human lives. 

If it’s an out and out sale to sell agri- 
culture implements to that nation in order 
to raise the standard of living, we'll “buy” 
whole-meal. 

But the principle involved in a barter for 
1,200 lives is clearly reminiscent of a bargain 
in “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” That was some six centuries ago. 

May we ask, “How far have we come?” 

These 1,200 lives are worth all of the bull- 
dozers in America or they are not worth a 
cent. 

Abraham Lincoln said “As long as there is 
one slave there can be no free man.” If we 
as a nation are responsible for the plight of 
these prisoners, then no sacrifice should be 
too great to back them. If not, a ransom 
of 500 bulldozers is a travesty on the worth 
of mankind and the individual. 





U.S. Government Makes Encouraging 
Progress in Cancer Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that as the Com- 
munists appear to be concentrating their 
resources and energies preparing to send 
@ man to explore the mysteries of an- 
other planet the U.S. Government is 
forging ahead in exploring a disease 
mystery that has plagued the lives of 
humans on this planet. 

I refer to two important releases deal- 
ing with our country’s fight against can- 
cer. Surgeon General Luther Terry has 
expressed confidence that this Govern- 
ment has found the first drug ever to 
cure one specific type of cancer and 
Dr. William C. Banfield and Biologist 
Darlene C. Brindley have discovered can- 
cer to be contagious in certain animals. 

In revealing that a new drug has been 
used with amazing success in treating a 
rare form of cancer in pregnant women, 
officials. feel that this discovery opens 
up prospects of finding other chemicals 
to cure other types of cancer. In ex- 
periments 50 percent of these cases were 
cured or arrested. 

With respect. to discoveries at the 
Nationa] Cancer Institute the following 
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is an account of the work of the scientists 
as reported in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers: 

CaNcCER CONTAGION FoUND IN HAMSTERS 

(By John Troan) 

Is cancer catching? 

Two researchers at the National Cancer 
Institute here said today the answer is: 

Yes—as far as certain cancers of chickens 
and hamsters are concerned. However, 
there is no evidence any human cancer is 
contagious. . 

Dr. William G. Banfield and Mrs. Darlen 
C. Brindley, a biologist, reported they have 
transmitted cancer to hamsters by simply 
placing them in the same cage with animals 
which already have the disease. 

This has never been observed before, al- 
though scientists in Michigan previously re- 
ported evidence chickens can catch two va- 
rieties of cancer from each other. 

The latest experiments show that a cancer 
which usually attacks the larynx, or voice 
box, in hamsters is contagious. 

But how one animal picks up cancer from 
another remains a mystery. 

Attempts to incriminate a virus have 
proved futile so far, Dr. Banfield explained 
in the Institute's official journal. 

But, he added in an interview, “at this 
stage, we can’t rule out a virus, even though 
we can’t rule it in, either.” 

There is suspicion healthy hamsters 
might catch this cancer by licking sick ani- 
mals rather than by inhaling some strange 
“bug”’—the way people might breathe germs. 
But this, too, has yet to be proved. 

“All we can say at the moment,” Dr. Ban- 
field said, “is that we have observed a cancer 
which is contagious in hamsters.” 

He emphasized there isn’t any redson for 
people to become alarmed. 

In fact, he said, if any human cancer 
should be found to be contagious it might be 
easier to conquer because scientists then 
could seek to break the chain of trans- 
mission. 

In chickens, one type of blood cancer and 


a tumor which riddles the connective tis- 


sues—the stuff that holds the body to- 
gether—have been determined to be con- 
tagious. Both these cancers are caused by 
viruses. 





Missile-Base Labor Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, “Mis- 
sile-Base Labor Mess” was the subject 
of a letter addressed to our Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States, and forwarded to me. It was 
signed by Reginald S. Pitts, chairman, 
governmental affairs committee, Han- 
over Chamber of Commerce, and 19 
members of his committee. Because of 
the great importance of this problem to 
all of us here, and over the Nation, I 
commend this to the reading of my col- 
leagues and include the article as a part 
of my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Dear Sime: We the undersigned group of 
business and professional men of this com- 
munity have discussed and are aware of the 
abominable labor conditions imposed on us 
and all other American taxpayers by the 
uhion leaders at Cape Canaveral and other 
Government project bases. 


June 1 


1. Over the past 444 years. 108 strikes have 
occurred at Cape Canaveral alone. These 
same strikers were then rewarded for their 
slowdown and idling with overtime pay and 
bonus payments as follows: plumbers and 
pipefitters $420 to $733 a week; one elec- 
trician $647 a week; ditchdiggers up to $287 


’g week; elevator operators $360 and ware- 


house clerks $262. 

2. There were 327 major work stoppages at 
22 missile bases throughout the Nation. 
Labor racketeers have halted vital defense 
work continuously on flimsy grounds or no 
grounds at all. All of this has caused de- 
layed schedules for placing intercontinental 
missiles in combat readiness; sent costs sky- 
rocketing with vicious other featherbedding 
practices, while workers collect fabulous 
wages for doing nothing. With all this the 
labor leaders have the gall to insist on a 
secondary boycott law. 

3. Is it any wonder that Mr. Kennedy wants 
$7 to $9 billion over the next 5 years for 
our missile-to-the-moon project? Or that 
we trail Russia in our race for space su- 
premacy or possibly life itself. A slap on the 
wrist to union leaders by Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg is nothing but a useless gesture. 

4. The blame for all this belongs on the 
politicians in Government who have petted 
and pampered union chiefs, and given them 
@ monopoly on Government contracts; on 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen who uphold 
the sanctity of the picket line, no matter 
what the cost or in what peril it places the 
Nation. Why must the American people 
bow down to the almighty power given the 
greedy labor goons like Hoffa, Meany, 
Reuther, Carey, and others. 

5. It is time all this foolishness ends. We 
implore you to forget politics and get to- 
gether on laws with teeth that will correct 
this disgraceful mess. The antitrust violat- 
ors were put in jail for a much less offense; 
now put the labor racketeers in their place 
for the good of all Americans. May we hear 
from you in this matter? 





You Cannot Do Business With Russia 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
further proof that the Russians want all 
and pay nothing, just as they have re- 
fused to carry their share in other mat- 
ters, I submit here a news item that ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers in my 
congressional] district, the Record & Pilot 
& Glen Cove Echo, of Glen Cove, N.Y.: 
RvussIANS Fat. To Pay Loca Taxes AGAIN 


Although Nikita Khrushchev said last fall 
that “‘taxes are a cross we all must bear,” 
the Russians aren’t bearing their share of the 
Glen Cove tax load as yet, for the taxes on 
their mansion on Dosoris Lane haven’t been 
paid. 

Finance Commissioner Harvey Doxey, who 
doesn’t believe in coexistence with the Rus- 
sians as far as their taxes are concerned, has 
notified them, along with other delinquent 
taxpayers, that they must get up their city 
and school district taxes by June 1, or their 
property will be listed in the city’s tax sale, 
slated for June 30. 

This isn’t the first time the Russians have 
been delinquent, and their property has been 
sold for taxes before. However, they have 
always redeemed it before the deadline, save 
for the property they owned on East Island, 
which was taken over by an order of nuns. 
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This time, however, the Russians are claim- 
ing that their property is exempt from local 
taxation under a State law which exempts 
the principal residence of united delegations 
from State and local taxes. But since the 
principal residence of the Russian delega- 
tion is on Park Avenue, New York, Commis- 
sioner Doxey contends that the local Russian 
mansion is merely country residence and is 
therefore subject to taxation. Should the 
Russians fail to pay up by June 1, the prop- 
erty will be sold for taxes, on a lien which 
they can redeem within 2 years. 

It is quite certain that the Russians will 
take the case to court, and the city is pre- 
pared to defend the action. 





Vocational Rehabilitation of Mentally 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
report sent to me by Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. This report touches on 
the vocational rehabilitation of mentally 
disabled veterans and was prepared by 
Bernard Posner, special assistant to the 
Chairman. It is a good indication of 
some of the wonderful work that Gen- 
eral Maas has been doing and I com- 
mend it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues: 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF MENTALLY 
DISABLED VETERANS 


BACKGROUND 


Rehabilitation of mentally handicapped 
veterans rapidly is moving to the center of 
the stage at the Veterans’ Administration. 
Among the facts: 

1, Today, nearly half of all disabled vet- 
erans coming to VA for vocational rehabili- 
tation training have mental handicaps. 

2. VA is making an aggressive effort to in- 
terest mentally handicapped veterans (rated 
70 percent and more) into training. Instead 
of passively waiting for the veterans to come 
in, VA is “going after” them with letters 
and followups. 

3. A vocational training law for disabled 
World War II veterans was extended for 5 
more years. This law mainly will benefit 
mentally restored veterans coming out of 
VA hospitals after years of treatment. 

4. In VA hospitals, more than half of all 
patients are being treated for mental illness. 
The proportion is rising. 

5. A lion’s share of Uncle Sam’s medical 
research in the fields of psychiatry and psy- 
chology is being conducted by the VA. 

So, things are happening at the VA. The 
interest is on the mental patient and on his 
restoration to society. It’s a growing in- 
terest. 


A FIRST-HAND LOOK 


The Veterans Benefits Office in the old 
Munitions Building on Constitution Avenue 
serves Washington area residents. It inducts 
the disabled into vocational rehabilitation 
training. It also has a new day care center 
for veterans out of mental hospitals, but 
not quite ready to face the world. I went 
through the counseling process, a prelude 
to vocational rehabilitation. The interview 
is low key and relaxed. Coffee and cigarettes 
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are served; the counselor had a Perry Como 
personality. The veteran is encouraged to 
talk about himself—anything. After min- 
utes, or after hours, words rush out and the 
veteran is giving an intimate word picture 
of himself: his fears and weaknesses and 
strengths. 

Counseling tests don’t stand on their own 
feet. They supplement the interview. Tests 
aren't refined enough to measure all aspects 
of personality. Nothing can take the place 
of one man’s assessment of another man. 

The entire counseling process takes at 
least a full day, sometimes more. It can be 
emotionally exhausting. Counseling forces 
a veteran to look squarely at himself, rough 
edges included. 

The counselor, together with a VA training 
officer and the veteran, then come to a de- 
cision as to what goal the veteran should 
train for, and how he should train for it. 
Sheltered workshop? College? On-the-job? 


, SIDELIGHTS 


A Korean veteran had paranoid tendencies: 
suspicion, mistrust. After VA hospitaliza- 
tion, he was ready for vocational rehabilita- 
tion training. The VA placed him in on-the- 
job training as a repairman with a lock and 
safe company in Washington. He progressed. 
He finished his training and stayed right 
on as a safe repairman. 

The firm was awarded a contract to repair 
safes in the Pentagon—safes containing 
highly classified material. This veteran was 
assigned to go to the Pentagon to make 
on-the-spot repairs. Before long, a Govern- 
ment agent visited the VA training officer. 
“This man was in a mental hospital. He’s 
a@ paranoid. He’s a security risk. We can’t 
have him in the Pentagon—near classified 
documents, of all things,” said the agent. 

The VA training officer thought a moment. 
“Why not?” he replied. “What’s one of the 
basic traits of J. Edgar Hoover? Suspicion. 
What’s one of the basic traits of any good in- 
vestigator? Suspicion. What’s your own 
basic trait? Suspicion. You're all loyal to 
your country. Right? 

“Now, what’s the basic trait of a paranoid? 
Suspicion. Of course, this veteran is suspic- 
ious. He wouldn’t give his own mother the 
right time of day. He obviously wouldn’t 
give ‘(Government secrets away. He’d be 
suspicious of anybody who even hinted at 
it. He’s not a security risk. Not by a long 
shot. 

“His job is one particular case in which 
his disability actually is an asset rather than 
a@ liability. Let him stay on the job.” 

He did. 

Chief counselor, Si Dann, conducts “gab 
sessions” with veterans in the VA Day Care 
Center. They unload their problems to him. 
Highlights, as recalled by him: 

“Some of the fellows tell me how hard it 
is to find a job. I tell them that it’s damn 
hard in this world for anybody to find a 
job. All their mental disability does is 
makes it just a little bit harder than usual. 
This fresh view gives these men a real lift.” 

“Others complain that employers are 
prejudiced against the mentally ill. I tell 
them that everybody on earth is prejudiced 
against somebody. We don’t like to accept 
somebody who’s unlike us in some respect— 
color, race, religion, disability. So the mere 
fact of prejudice is nothing new; it’s not 
confined to the mentally ill. It’s something 
we have to live with. Fight it, sure; but 
live with it.in the meantime.” 

“I hear all sorts of excuses why veterans 
can’t find jobs. Sometimes I let them have 
it straight—and it does them good. I tell 
them how easy it is to dream up excuses 
why we don’t have jobs. Job-looking is the 
hardest thing on earth to do. All of us tend 
to avoid difficult things, if we can. So in- 
stead of looking, looking, looking, facing new 
people every day, hearing ‘no’ said in all sorts 
of ways, we just make up excuses. Let’s 
stop the excuses and start looking.” 
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I spent 2 days in the Day Care Center. I 
attended a session of group therapy—seven 
patients, a young sandy-haired psychiatrist, 
myself. ‘ 

“There are 20 names on this list.” The 
speaker pulled a folded blue paper from his 
inside coat pocket. His eyes blazed. “I’m 
going to apply to every one for a job. If 
they turn me down, it’ll be their loss, not 
mine.” 

He nudged forward in his chair. He wore 
an expensive suit, unpressed, a relic of the 
days before his illness, when he was in the 
public eye. 

“It’s like the Indian with 20 blankets over 
his arm, standing at the side of the road. 
What if he doesn’t sell the first Or the sec- 
ond? All he has to do is sell one, just one, 
and he’s ahead. All I have to do is sell just 
one man on this list, Just one. * * *” 

Someone added: “Should you admit you’ve 
been in a mental institution when you apply 
for a job?” 

A man with a ruddy square face, curly 
grey hair, and a turtleneck sweater spoke: 
“I practically had a job. They liked me. 
I could do the work. Then they saw this 
thing on the application form * * * ‘mental 
hospital, 4 years.’ They cooled real fast. I 
didn’t get the job.” 

A pipe-smoking patient spoke up: “You 
know what helps? People coming here, com- 
ing to mental hospitals, seeing for themselves 
what goes on. People rubbing shoulders 
with patients. The volunteers who come 
here are doing more than anybody else to 
spread the right impression.” 

The man with the expensive suit again: 
“Why call it mental illness? Why not some 
other phrase? Let’s get another phrase to 
remove the stigma from mental illness”. 

The former nurse, the only woman in the 
group, thought awhile. She spoke slowly. 
“I don’t agree with you. Call it what it is. 
Why hide behind a name?” " 





Dual Rate Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Hymen I. 
Malatsky, a constituent of mine, has 
written a provocative letter about a 
problem which is of concern to ali in 
the export business. This letter was 


published in the May 1 edition of Ex- 


port Trade, and I would like to bring it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
A SHIPPER’s OPINIONS ON DvuAL RATE 
CONTRACTS 


A “LOVER OF CONTROVERSY” TAKES ISSUE WITH 
THE STEAMSHIP INDUSTRY ON THE CONFER- 
ENCES 

(Letter by Hymen I. Malatsky) 


The article in the April 10, issue of Export 
Trade by the acronymic E. P. Tee purports 
to be a background study of the controversy 
over the dual-rate contract system. It is 
not and I ought to know for I was the first 
to challenge the system by attacking the 
contract itself before the predecessor of the 
Federal Maritime Board and I later joined 
Isbrandtsen in their more general attack. 

The Alexander committee report which 
led to the enactment of the Shipping Act 
in 1916 never considered the dual-rate sys- 
tem and, therefore, neither legalized nor 
prohibited it for no such system existed at 
that time. But the conferences did. In 
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subsequent years and prior to the outbreak 
of World War II, the conference-contract 
system was limited to specific products. It 
was only after the war that thé present all- 
inclusive type was developed. And there are 
many trades even today where there are 
strong conferences operating without a dual- 
rate system. 
ARGUE THAT TIE IS NEEDED 


Among the arguments used by the advo- 
cates of the system is that a tie is needed 
that will bind the exporter to the carrier, 
that in the present uncertain situation, ex- 
porters do not respect their contracts and 
that this will lead many carriers to with- 
draw from the conferences. 

If it were not for comtract violators, non- 
conference lines could not exist and their 
very existence over so many years is proof 
of the extent of the violations. But what 
these advocates don’t want the Congress to 
know is that the chief encouragement to 
contract violation is the excessively high 
level of conference rates charged in these 
trades. 

Where there is a reasonable level of rates, 
there is no inducement to outsiders to cut 
below conference rates nor—what is more 
important—for the conference carriers to 
cut their own rates to favored traders 
through rebating and other devices thus 
forcing other exporters té seek out noncon- 
ference lines in orcer to stay in business 
themselves. Therefore the argument that 
the very existence of conferences is de- 
pendent upon the existence of a dual-rate 
contract system is disingenuous at best. 

Another highly dubious argument is that 
nonconference lines start rate wars. In over 
30 years of experience I have seen more rate 
wars brought on by conference malpractices 
than by nonconference rate practices. Al- 
though I have known some irresponsible 
nonconference lines, I have found that the 
regular nonconference carriers generally ope- 
rate on a higher level of integrity than the 
conference lines. It is common knowledge 
that the conference lines cannot live with 
each other, that they distrust one another 
and that they have cause for distrust. 

The provisions for penalties, the use of 
pools in many trades and the present popu- 
larity for neutral bodies are all attempts 
to curb conference internal piracy. And 
the first conference to use the neutral-body 
system is’ already defending it against its 
own member lines. 

The 1958 decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court affected just the one conference only 
because all other conferences deiiberately 
refrained from intervening; they did not 
want a possibly unfavorable decision to affect 
them. However, the F.M.B., under pressure, 
telegraphed all confefences extending the 
effect of the decision to them. That is what 
led to the passage of the extension act. 

But that decision did not outlaw all con- 
ference contracts. It outlawed only those 
designed to drive out nonconference compet- 
itors. 

Therefore, if the conferences can develop 
a contract system that will enable confer- 
ence and nonconference lines to live together 
in. peace—and I know that this can be 
done—there will be nothing illegal about it 
and everyone, including the exporters, will 
have much to gain from it. And no new 
legislation is needed to accomplish this. 

As for the desire of the F.M.B. for more 
authority, I need only point out that it has 
consistently refused to exercise the authority 
it already has and what little it has done has 
been to favor the conferences over the ex- 
porters. 

SPLITTING F.MB, NOT ENOUGH 


Merely splitting the F.M.B. into two agen- 
cies is not enough. The entire regulatory 
organization must be ripped out by the roots 
and a completely new agency, with new lead- 
ership, new orientation and a new staff must 
be set up with a mandate to enforce the law 
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asit stands. Though the Shipping Act, 1916, 
is not perfect, it is sufficient for the present. 
What is needed is proper regulation now. 
The law can be amended later as may be 
needed. 

As for the statement that only a small 
handful of shippers appear in opposition, I 
know for a fact that exporters fear reprisal. 
I know, myself, that any exporter who does 
oppose a conference is subjected to reprisal 
preceded by veiled threats and that the 
F.M.B. will not protect him. What is more 
important—the conference lines know that 
also. 

I think that this covers the subject with- 
out answering E. P. Tee in every detail. But 
if any reader wants to take exception, I shall 
be happy to pick up the challenge. 





I Would Not Meet Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune, indi- 
cates that Candidate Kennedy either 
deliberately deceived the people during 
the presidential campaign or he did not 
know what he was taking about: 

J.F.K.’s CAMPAIGN PLEDGE ON SuMmIrT Is 

QUESTIONED 
(By David Lawrence) 


WaSHINGTON, May 31.—Has President Ken- 
nedy gone back on his word—the promise he 
gave to the more than 60 million people 
who watched the great debates on television 
last autumn? He has made no explanation 
to the American people for reversing the 
pledge of last autumn when he said flatly he 
would not meet with Nikita Khrushchev un- 
less some agreement on important subjects 
had been reached beforehand through diplo- 
matic channels. If there is such an agree- 
ment now, no word about it has been given 
to the people of the United States. 

Here is what Mr. Kennedy said in the 
second debate of the series with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon on October 7, 1960: 

“On the question of the summit, I agree 
with the position of Mr. Nixon, I would not 
meet Mr. Khrushchey unless there were some 
agreements at the secondary levei—foreign 
ministers or ambassadors—which would in- 
dicate that the meeting would have some 
hope of success, or useful exchange of ideas.” 

Then, in the fourth debate on October 21, 
1960, Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Well, I think the President of the United 
States last winter indicated that before he’d 
go to the summit in May, there should be 
some agenda, that there should be some 
prior agreement. He hoped that there would 
be an agreement in part on disarmament. 
He also expressed the hope that there should 
be some understanding of the general situa- 
tion in Berlin. 

“The Soviet Union refused to agree to that, 
and we went to the summit and it was dis- 
astrous. 

MEETING OF MINDS 


“I believe we should not go to the summit 
until there is some reason to believe that 
a meeting of minds can be obtained on 
either Berlin, outer space, or general dis- 
armament—including nuclear testing.” 

Has Mr. Kennedy made some secret deal 
with Premier Khrushchev? No intimation 
of it has been given to Members of Con- 
gress, especially in any conferences with the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s rank- 
ing members. There have been rumors 
around Washington, however, that the Com- 
munist Premier is planning to make some 
concession in connection with the nuclear- 
test negotiations in exchange for a continu- 
ance of the present moratorium on tests. 
One report is that he will offer to give up 
the veto system which Russia has insisted 
upon. heretofore and agree to negotiate a 
treaty that will permit a limited form of 
inspection without vetoes. 

Certainly any vital change in the hitherto 
stagnant situation over the nuclear-test ban 
would be hailed as a big victory for Mr. 
Kennedy, and it would be inferred that some 
arrangement of this kind had been worked 
out in advance. Actually, withdrawal of the 
veto provision would not mean an immediate 
agreement on any of the other points raised 
in the Geneva negotiations on the nuclear- 
test ban. The prospect is that the conver- 
sations which have already been going on 
for several years would keep on for a long 
time to come. 

WHO GAINS VICTORY 


Meanwhile, who gains the real victory? 
The Soviets have been trying to keep the 
United States from doing any testing. With- 
out a formal agreement, each side is sup- 
posed to refrain from testing, but is free to 
resume at any time. The longer the Soviet 
Union can keep the United States from doing 
any testing, the bigger the advantage to the 
Communists. The scientists of the West are 
in disagreement as to what can or cannot be 
done with underground testing. Some say 
that underground tests cannot be detected, 
that the Russians know this, and that they 
are engaged now in perfecting their methods 
of continuing their underground testing. 

The world may never know whether a so- 
called nuclear-test ban is being faithfully 
adhered to by the Russians, but it will know 
that the United States during the long, 
drawn out negotations has already given up 
precious months in which no testing has 
been done either underground or in the 
atmosphere. 

What would cause great uneasiness 
throughout the United States would be the 
discovery that the Kennedy administration 
had entered into-any secret understanding 
with the Communist government in Moscow 
in the last 3 months and that the purpose 
of the Vienna meeting is to consummate 
such a deal. 

If there has really been no agreement on 
nuclear tests or any other subject through 
diplomatic channels in advance of the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev conference next week- 
end, the American people will then have a 
right to be told why the man who was 
elected President of the United States— 
largely by reason of the arguments presented 
by him in the great debates on television last 
autumn—went back on his promises. At 
least, the public is entitled to a frank ex- 
planation of the reason for the change in 
Mr. Kennedy's position within a period of 7 
months, 





The Eichmann Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
crimes committed by Adolph Eichmann, 
now on trial in Jerusalem, are so mon- 
strous, shocking and barbaric that the 
human mind simply cannot grasp the 
enormity of such a horrible deed. 
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Under such circumstances it is some- 
times possible to compress in a poem 
a message that might otherwise require 
thousands of words. 

I believe it is therefore fitting to re- 
print a poem, entitled “Why?” written 
by Julia Yohn Pickett, managing editor 
of the Baltimore Beacon, as a transla- 
tion of Israel Schlaffer’s Hebraic poem: 
“For What Sins?” and published in the 
Baltimore Beacon of May 1961. 

In the foreword to the poem, the edi- 
tor’s note states: 

Worldwide attention is centered on the 
Eichmann trial in Jerusalem. The indict- 
ment: Crimes against the Jewish people and 
crimes against humanity. Complicity in 
the killing of millions of Jews in his capac- 
ity as the person responsible for the execu- 
tion of the Nazi plan for the physical ex- 
termination of the Jews. 


The poem is as follows: 
Wuy? 
An eerie midnight hour tolls, 
And from their tomb emerges 
A ghostly horde of brooding souls, 
Grim echoing of purges. 


The plaintive group stands silently, 
There is no anguished cry, 

In solemn unanimity 
They mutely question: “Why?” 


As they return to endless sleep 
God humbly bows His head, 

And sad, the countless mourners weep— 
No answer for the dead. 





Appeasement: When Will It End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in a 
couple of Memorial Day speeches deliv- 
ered to my constituency over the last 
weekend I bore down heavily on the 
need for a forthright foreign policy and 
the end of what, in the minds of many 
of our citizens, is a policy of temporiz- 
ing with-—appeasing, if you will—a lot 
of pipsqueak dictators who have jubi- 
lantly joined in slapping Uncle Sam 
around. 

The response to the position I took on 
the public platform was instantaneous 
and uniformly favorable. In addition 
my mail is becoming increasingly heavy 
with demands that we stop retreating 
all over the world and take a stand from 
which there will be no further with- 
drawal. To my publicly announced 
views on what I feel should be our for- 
eign policy I have added the suggestion 
that the time is here when our Presi- 
dent should talk tough and in effect say 
to Mr. Khrushchev and his ilk, “thus 
far and no farther—one more step and 
we'll clobber you,” and then be pre- 
pared to do it. 

The late John Foster Dulles proceeded 
on the theory that the Commies will 
always back up in the face of firm re- 
sistance and proved it at Suez, the 
Formosa Straits, in the Iran-Turkey 
imbroglio, and in Lebanon. In each_of 
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those situations we took a firm stand 
and we were in each instance, unlike our 
shameful defection in the case of Cuba, 
prepared to take the second and vital 
step. 

I am neither a jingoist nor a war- 
monger but I feel that firmness will pay 
big dividends both at home and abroad. 
Overseas our position should include a 
flat statement to our wishy-washy allies 
to either get all the way on our team or 
go peddle their individual fish, to the 
neutrals to make up their minds since 
in the life and death battle with com- 
munism there can be no middle ground, 
and to the recipients of our largess no 
more handouts to anyone who refuses 
allegiance to our cause. At home such 
a pronouncement will galvanize the 
American people as nothing else has 
done and the nervous nellies can be 
largely ignored since they seem to be 
never happier than when they are down- 
grading their own United States. 

The latest insult which our Nation 
seems about to passively accept in this 
infamous tractor deal. This is black- 
mail in the extreme and what is even 
worse the Cubans are gleefully chort- 
ling over our apparent gullibility. A 
news item appearing in the May 26 issue 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer sets forth 
that situation in all of its galling details 
and simply indicates how far our na- 
tional integrity has declned. The arti- 
cle is included in full, as follows. Read 
it and fume as I have done: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquire, May 26, 

1961] 
Castro’s Bic Tractor Swap: CusBaA JOKE 
BACKFIRES ON UNITED STATES 
(By Zell Rabin) 

Havana.—After a week’s travel through- 
out Cuba, I have yet to find a person 
who took Premier Fidel Castro’s offer to 
exchange tractors for prisoners seriously. 

Western observers here regard Castro’s 
offer as bizarre and are astonished by the 
American response to what everyone here 
felt was nothing more than a gigantic leg 
pull. They feel that by accepting the offer, 
the United States has blundered into a ma- 
jor propaganda defeat. 

Many persons here are puzzled by the sen- 
timentality and “do-goodism” that seemed 
to sweep the United States when the worst 
possible fate for the prisoners of the abortive 
invasion is a few years of forced cane cutting 
or trench digging. 

SEEN AS JOKE 

At first, everyone here regarded Castro’s 
proposition as a huge joke. Indeed, so light- 
hearted was Castro’s mood that with a 
chuckle he included all Spanish priests on 
the island in the exchange at no extra 
charge. 

The day following OCastro’s offer, El 
Mundo, a government-controlled Havana 
newspaper, frontpaged a satirical article ask- 
ing what would happen if the prisoners 
were again recruited, sent back to Guate- 
mala, and invaded Cuba once more. 

It would follow, the paper said, that when 
they were captured a second time, the in- 
vaders would be worth more than 500 trac- 
tors because they were better trained and 
more experienced. 

PARKING PROBLEM 

On the second exchange deal with the 
United States, Castro could probably get 
1,000 tractors for them. If this state of af- 
fairs continued, El Mundo added, it would 
soon cause serious tractor parking problem 
in Cuba. 
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Two days after the offer was made, Cubans 
were amazed to learn the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration was seriously considering it. Nobody 
is reported to have been more surprised or 
pleased than the “Maximum Leader” him- 
self. 

Western diplomats here were startled by 
the speed with which the offer was accepted 
in the United States when there was, in 
fact, no need for speed. At no time were 
the prisoners’ lives endangered. 


CRIMINALS IN DANGER 


Castro announced three weeks ago that the 
only invaders who would be shot were those 
wanted for crimes during the Batista dic- 
tatorship, such as assistant police chief Ra- 
mon Calvino. 

Diplomats also wondered why distin- 
guished Americans should head a fund~ 
raising committee when it would have been 
much wiser to have left it to prominent 
Cubans in exile. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, resolutions 
were introduced Thursday asking Congress 
to go on record as opposed to the exchange. 

One resolution would say the Senate felt 
contributions to the tractor fund are not tax 
exempt. Another would express “the sense 
of the House” that the Federal Government 
should prohibit any shipments of bulldozers 
or tractors to Cuba. Neither could bind the 
Administration. 

RANSOM NOT READY 

MiaMI, Fia., May 25 (UPI)—The ten pa- 
roled Cuban invaders, scheduled to return to 
Havana Friday still lacked a firm commit- 
ment on the tractors-for-prisoners exchange 
plan. s 

Despite increasing Congressional criticism, 
a& privately-backed campaign continued— 
with President Kennedy’s personal support— 
to raise an estimated $15 million to pay for 
the equipment. 

Unconfirmed reports circulated that the 
prisoners may seek an extension of their 1- 
week parole. 





House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com~< 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL REC~ 
orD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons un- 
derlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
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the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is 
in existence today which is devoted to 
the task of studying continuously, sys- 
tematically, and objectively all of the 
captive nations, those in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia, including the numerous 
captive nations in the Soviet Union 


itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
.. ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the REcorp: 

CLEVELAND, On10, May 16, 1961. 
The Honorable DanrIet J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOop: I have learned 
of your House Resolution 211, which you 
had introduced, in regard to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee of Oaptive 
Nations. I feel that this is a step forward 
in the struggle which our country is carry- 
ing on against the further expansion of com- 
munism throughout the world. 

I feel that such a committee should be 
set up in order that we, in this country, are 
made to realize the dangerous and insidious 
nature of communism and its threat to the 
security of the United States. 

It is my hope that your resolution is 
passed by the House of Representatives. I 
will write to the Congressman in my district 
urging him to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN A, DEMER. 


[From the Manion Forum] 
FLOop RESOLUTION Must Be SuPPORTED 


A rallying point for this activated Ameri- 
can interest in these captive nations is House 
Resolution 211 introduced last March 8 by 
Congressman DsNIEL FLoop, of Pennsylvania. 
The resolution calls for the establishment of 
a@ special congressional committee to study 
the plight of all nations now in Communist 
captivity and explore the means by which 
the United States can assist these hundreds 
of millions of Communist-held slaves to re- 
gain their national and individual freedoms. 

Immediate discussion and early passage of 
Congressman FLoop’s resolution would be ex- 
cellent insurance against the disgrace of an- 
other appeasing summit spectacle featuring 
the bloody butcher of Budapest with the 
President of the United States. 

It would likewise forestall the very real 
possibility that a rehabilitated Castro might 
be invited back for another triumphal ap- 
pearance in the Harvard Stadium. Tell your 
Congressman to join Congressman F1Loop in 
the sponsorship of House Resolution 211. 

LAKEWwoop, OHIO, May 17, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. REPRESENTATIVE FLOop: My 
heartiest congratulations and thanks to you 
upon introducing the House Resolution 221 
for the Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

Such a committee could be very helpful in 
making the people of the United States 
aware of the threats of communism. As a 
small child of 7 and 8 years of age I ex- 
perienced Communist tyranny in Estonia in 
1940-41. My family and I fied in September 
1944, having lived in United States since 
1949. In the August 27, 1949 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post there was an article about my 
family. You may find some excerpts of my 
letters there written in halting English, but 
12 years later still hold true. 
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Thank you again for your resolution. I 
hope the above resolution will be passed by 
a great majority. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Lia NouKAs STaaF. 
ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS OF UKRAINE, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1961. 
The Honorable Danret J. FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your initiative work in the U.S. 
Congress to form a Committee on Captive 
Nations was received with enthusiasm and 
approval by all members of our organization. 
We believe that it is the right time for such 
@ committee to look into modern 20th cen- 
tury slavery led by Moscow’s arch-gangster 
Khrushchev and to awake people still free 
before it is too late. For this reason we 
wrote a letter to the honorable U.S. Con- 
gressman from Illinois, Mr. ELMer J. Horr- 
MAN, who is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, to support your Resolution 
211. We sincerely hope that he will do his 
part in helping you to form a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. We assure 
you that millions of freedom-hungry people 
behind the Iron Curtain thank you in their 
hearts, although they cannot express it 
openly. 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent ap- 
preciate very much what you are doing for 
the cause of preserving justice for all man- 
kind. 

We remain with respect, 

ROMAN KOBYLECKY, 
Chairman, 
WILLIAM HOLop, 
Secretary. 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 22, 1961. 

DearR Mr. Fioop: The House Resolution 
211, submitted by you on March 8, 1961, 
deserves our serious attention. Its aim is 
to establish a special committee on Captive 
Nations, the function of which would be to 
conduct an inquiry into and a study of all 
captive non-Russian nations. 

The existence of such a committee says 
that we Americans are aware that the ‘cause 
of eventual liberation and independence of 
the captive nations is indispensable to our 
future as a free nation. 

This will show that Russia without the 
Captive Nations is indeed only a third rate 
power. 

Sincerely, 
BoHDAN ROSHETSKY. 





SUPREME COSSACK’S REPRESENTA- 
TION IN EXILE, 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon. Danie. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Supreme Cossack Repre- 
sentation in Exile, as the spokesman of all 
Cossacks living in the countries of the free 
world, is sincerely appreciative of your noble 
resolution H. Res. 211 about the creation of 
a Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

Most anxiously, we look forward to the 
passage of this measure by the House Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Cossack organizations and the organiza- 
tions of Americans of Cossack descent sent 
to all members of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, calling for their support of the bill. 

The Cossacks take the liberty to send you 
its heartiest and grateful thanks for your 
Resolution in which United States by the 
creation of a Special House Committee would 
make a permanent symbol and hope for the 
captive nations. 

We are very happy to see that among 
various submerged nations by Communist 
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Russia, nations pointed in the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution include also, the Cos- 
sack nation and our homeland Cossackia. 
With best wishes for your noble work, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. G. GLasKow, 
Chairman. 


CLEVELAND, Ou1I0, May 22, 1961. 


Dear Sir: The House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House by you deserves our 
serious attention because its aim is to estab- 
lish a special committee on captive nations 
the functions of which would be to conduct 
an inquiry and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts concern- 
ing conditions existing in these nations, and 
the means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspirations to re- 
gain their national and individual freedom. 

Therefore the new resoltuion 211 should 
get the full support of both the Congress and 
the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
ANDRIJ MOLYN. 
UKRAINIAN ASSOCIATION OF VICTIMS 
or RUSSIAN COMMUNIST TERROR, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, May 16, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 

U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our organization, consisting of 
17 branches across Canada, observed its 10th 
anniversary at its national convention in 
1960. Our chief aim is to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda and its subversive penetra- 
tion on this continent with our informative 
publications, public speeches and direct con- 
tacts with people. 

Among our publications are the following 
books written by our members: “White Book 
About the Black Deeds of the Kremlin,” 
“Islands of Death,” “One of the Fifteen Mil- 
lion” (published in eight languages), ‘The 
Hunters and the Hunted” and others. 

We, who have lived many years through 
hardship in the Russian Communist empire, 
who have been on the verge of death in Rus- 
sian slave labor camps and in remote exile, 
appreciate your stand against the godless 
and subversive Communist ideology, your in- 
telligent understanding and support of the 
problem of independence of Ukraine and 
other nations ensalved by the Red Russian 
colonialism. 

Yours very respectfully, 
NICHOLAS PRYCHODKO. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Sir: As a former member of a captive na- 
tion, Estonia, I thank you for presenting 
your Resolution 211 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
The need for the Special Committee on 
Captive Nations is most urgent. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER VELDI. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 22, 1961. 

Simm: You are congratulated for drafting 
the resolution to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. 

The fact of the existence of such com- 
mittee will have more concrete meaning and 
hope for millions who are subjected by the 
only real colonialism and imperialism ex- 
isting n the world today—as is commun- 
ism—especially Russian. This Committee is 
the basis of our living revolution toward 
freedom and peace with justice. It is the 
means for them to regain it. 

Therefore the new Resolution No. 211 
should get the full suppert of the Congress. 

Yours truly, 
Lip1a CZBANIUK. 


1961 
Gern:ans Too Smart for the Planners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one thing 
we can say about the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers, they are persistent, even 
when their theories have been proven to 
be wrong. Walter Heller, now one of 
the President’s top economic advisers, 
is still advocating full employment plans 
and other economic panaceas for the 
United States even though it is the same 
advice he gave the Germans who ignored 
him and got rich. Before we approve 
all of the economic proposals for more 
spending, greater welfare programs, and 
a further extension of Federal controls 
asked for by the administration, let us 
give some thought to the article from the 
U.S. News & World Report which I am 
privileged to include as a part of my re- 
marks, showing what Germany did by 
paying no attention to Dr. Heller’s ad- 
vice: 

WHEN GERMANS IGNORED U.S. ADVICE AND GOT 
RIcH 


(Economists who are helping draft “full 
employment” plans of the Kennedy admin- 
istration drew up a similar program for West 
Germany in 1951. 

(German leaders shunned the U.S. advice 
they got, and prospered. 

(This article quotes from the 1951 report, 
and shows how its main ideas are echoed 
in Washington today.) 

During the summer of 1951, a team of 
economists from the United States made an 
intensive study of the economy of West Ger- 
many and gave a report to the German Gov- 
ernment. The report was loaded with recom- 
mendations that sound much like those now 
being proposed to President Kennedy as a 
prescription for full employment in the 
United States. 

There was the same stress on the need for 
“easy money,” the suggestion that the 
Germans should not worry too much about 
the dangers of inflation, that a special tax 
plan be devised to stimulate investment, and 
that the budget be increased to provide more 
money for consumers and for defense. 

West Germany at the time was only 6 
years out of a war that had laid most of the 
country flat. A brief Korean war boom had 
ended. Production was no longer increasing. 
There were 1.3 million out of work. There 
were fears that unemployment would rise 
to dangerous levels. The balance of pay- 
ments with other countries was running 
heavily against Germany. 

Under these conditions, the Americans saw 
a need for planning for an expanding 
economy. 

GERMANS SAID, “NO” 


The Germans, instead of being impressed, 
ignored much of the advice from the U.S. 
economists, turned to old-fashioned policies 
of orthodox economics, and placed relatively 
little stress on state planning. Germany 
since has presented one of the world’s great 
success stories. 

A nation that seemed headed for trouble 
10 years ago was able to come to the aid 
of the United States during a recession and 
a run on the U.S. dollar. Today the balance 
of payments is heavily in the Germans’ favor 
and against the United States. 
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There is interest in this whole situation 
because of the fact that several of the econ- 
omists who made the report to Germany in 
1951 are now associated with the Kennedy 
administration. One of them, Dr. Walter 
W. Heller, is Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. Many of the 
ideas in the report resemble those being 
pressed on the White House and on Congress 
at this time. 

To find out whether there is any signifi- 
cance in this coincidence, “U.S. News & 
World Report” has gone to the original study 
and those who worked on it. The report 
itself had been classified and taken from 
circulation. When declassified, very few 
copies were outstanding either in Europe 
or the United States. 

A copy of the report shows that it was 
prepared, at the request of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, by a team of 
economists headed by Alvin H. Hansen, then 
of Harvard University, now at Wesleyan, and 
Richard A. Musgrave, then at the University 
of Michigan, now at Johns Hopkins. 

Professor Hansen is dean of the so-called 
New Deal or Keynesian school of economists 
in the United States. Many economists now 
connected with the administration were 
disciples of his. 

Both Professor Hansen and Professor Mus- 
grave were appointed on May 24, 1961, along 
with a number of other economists, to be 
consultants to the- Treasury Department. 
Mr. Musgrave was already working on a part- 
time basis with the assistant secretary who 
handles tax programs. 

Dr. Heller is listed in the 1951 study of 
Germany as a member of the US. “team.” 
A footnote says, “Professor Heller joined the 
group for the last 4 weeks of its 3 months’ 
stay only.” He was called in on tax prob- 
lems, and made recommendations in this 
field. 

A BROAD REVIEW 


The study made to guide Germany’s post- 
war economic policy covers 446 pages of 
printed matter. It reviewed economic trends 
up to 1951. It delved into tax theory and 
into German tax laws. It told the Germans 
how the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration operate in the 
United States. It put in a good word for 
President Truman’s Korean war tax program. 

When they looked back over what had 
happened in the previous year, the American 
team leveled at the German authorities 
criticisms that sound much like those re- 
cently aimed at the Federal Reserve Board 
here. 

The U.S. economists detected an unduly 
strong credit-restriction policy—in other 
words, tight money. At a time when output 
wasn’t high enough to provide all the jobs 
needed for the young people of West Ger- 
many, together with the refugees from East 
Germany, the money supply was not being 
expanded as much as the Americans thought 
necessary, and interest rates were high. In- 
vestment in industry was declining. 

“These are not the earmarks of an ade- 
quately expanding economy,” the U.S. re- 
port said. It added. “An overly cautious 
policy was being pursued.” 


FEARFUL OF INFLATION? 


Behind this caution, the Americans noted, 
was an “excessive concern for price stability 
and for the equilibrium in the balance of 
payments.” They sympathized with this 
fear of inflation, grounded in the disastrous 
experience of Germany after World War I, 
but went on to warn against “confusing 
wartime inflation with the normal operations 
of peacetime credit creation.” 

It seemed to the visiting experts that the 
Germans were leery of long-term loans, that 
they relied too much on “the capital mar- 
ket” to supply funds for industry, and that 
they had a mistaken notion that high inter- 
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est rates would encourage people to invest. 

The report notes: “Another argument, 
often heard in Germany, is to the effect that 
@ much higher interest rate on bonds and 
mortgages would greatly stimulate savings 
and would help to restore a capital market. 
This we believe to be incorrect.” The Ameri- 
cans warned: “Nostalgic hopes which one 
hears expressed over and over again in Ger- 
many, looking toward a revival of the 19th- 
century role of the capital market, are 
doomed to disappointment.” 

Some German industries were starved for 
capital at that time. So the question came 
up: How should these industries get the 
money they needed to modernize and ex- 
pand? 

RECOMMENDED: A TRUST 

The report said most of the money would 
have to come from revenues the German 
companies could retain after depreciation 
and taxes. However, the economists in- 
volved in the study were nof in favor of 
liberal depreciation allowances for the Ger- 
man companies, any more than they favor 
them for U.S. industry today. 

Instead, they came up with a complicated 
plan for a “German Industry Investment 
Trust.” Industries that had extra cash and 
weren’t to be encouraged to expand would 
have been compelled to make payments into 
this trust and would have gotten “securities” 
in return. The money would then have been 
parceled out among “essential industries” 
that were slated for expansion, and they 
would have given the trust shares of stock 
in return. 

Through the trust, the growth of German 
industry would have been managed in detail 
by the Government. “While this would add 
to the administrative burden,” the report 
said, “it is in our view quite illusory to be- 
lieve that a vigorous program can be handled 
on a voluntary basis.” 

Germany’s Economics Minister, Ludwig 
Erhard, disagreed with the compulsory ap- 
proach. He relied more on private initiative, 
less on planning. He kept interest rates 
high and laid great stress on holding prices 
and wages down in order to favor exports. 

German firms were given tax exemption 
on profits if they invested them in key in- 
dustries, such as shipbuilding and housing. 
Such tax concessions to business were 
frowned on by the Americans, who called 
them subsidies. 


GUIDING THE ECONOMY 


The report stressed an idea which is widely 
held in U.S. Government circles today—that 
the economy should be gtided mainly by 
means of “fiscal policy”—-Government spend- 
ing and taxes—instead of “direct controls” 
such as rationing and price ceilings. “While 
there can be no doubt that some degree 
of direct controls will be necessary * * * our 
choice is to rely rather extensively on the 
fiscal approach,” the report said. - 

Actually, Germany had done away with 
rationing and most price controls in 1948 
and 1949 and has avoided direct controls. 

The U.S. economists felt, however, as they 
do today, that inflation might become a 
problem in the future, though it didn’t 
seem to be_a danger at the moment. They 
were pressing for a big increase in defense 
spending and wanted some deficit in the 
German budget, but not too much. 

Therefore, they called for tax increases to 
offset part of the rise in spending. They 
said special tax concessions to business 
should be reduced. They wanted higher 
taxes on personal incomes, including wages, 
and on corporations and _ inheritances. 

They thought that, as defense spending 
picked up, a tax should be imposed on peo- 
ple’s purchases or spending “to stimulate 
saving.” 

They urged the German leaders to follow 
the example of President Truman in “cou- 
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rageously” educating the public on the need 
for higher taxes, and they appended Mr. 
Truman’s tax message to Congress. 

WHAT PLANNERS SAY NOW 


How do members of the US. team now 
feel about their 1951 plan forGermany? Two 
points are stressed in their answers. 

First, a major aim of the United States in 
those days was to get West Germany to pay & 
bigger share of occupation costs. “If we had 
been successful,” one American says, “we 
would not now have trouble with the Ger- 
mans’ contributions to NATO (the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) .” 

In addition, it is said, the German Govern- 
ment did act, “wittingly or unwittingly,” 
in line with some suggestions in the report. 

German Officials, on the other hand, say 
the report got scant attention in their coun- 
try. On balance, the miracle of Germany, 
with the full employment the United States 
is seeking, seems to have been achieved with- 
out much help from some U.S. economists 
now prominent in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 





In Memory of Our Veterans Who Had a 
Rendezvous With Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
"Tuesday, May 30, I had the privilege 
of participating in the Memorial Day 
parade and services conducted by the 
Unity Post No. 1570, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and Queens Village Post No. 
301, the American Legion, at Queens 
Village, N.Y. The grand marshal of 
the march was Alfred W. Mutz, past 
commander of the Unity Post. Many 
notables’ attended and the order of 
march included Gold Star Mothers, units 
from various high schools, units from 
various posts of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the American Legion, the 
student nurses from Creedmore State 
Hospital, the Knights of Columbus and 
other civic-minded groups. 

After the march, the ceremonial took 
placed at the Veterans’ Plaza, Springfield 
Boulevard and Jamaica Avenue. After 
the invocation by Rev. Laverne Vander 
Hill, introductory greetings were given 
by Cyril J. Solan, general chairman, 
John Gulitti, commander, Unity Post No. 
1570, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
George D. Bein, commander, Queens 
Village Post No. 301, American Legion. 
The assembly of over 2,000 were thrilled 
by the recitation of the poem, “In 
Flanders Fields,” by Rosemary Shev- 
lin, a student of Martin Van Buren High 
School and a recitation of “Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,” by Howard Griesch 
of the Grace Lutheran Day School. The 
memorial prayer was given by Rabbi 
Jacob Wendroff and the benediction by 
Rev. James McNicholas. The placing 
of the wreaths, the salute to the dead, 
the taps and the flag raising were all 
in keeping with the great traditions of 
the Memorial Day. 


The address which I delivered on this 
historic occasion I believe will prove of 
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interest to the readers. My address 
follows: 

Commanders John Gulitti, George Bein, 
Chairman Solan, Mr. Johnson, and members 
of Unity Post No. 1570 of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Legionnaires, and Americans 
all. We gather here in reverent tribute to 
our honored dead. We revere them because 
they had a rendezvous with death so that we 
could have a rendezvous with life. We re- 
vere them because they gave their life so 
that we might live in dignity, in freedom, 
and in peace. To achieve this peace, we pay 
a terrible price. We pay in lives lost, in 
bodies broken, in morals shattered, in gov- 
ernment debauched, and in our economy 
dislocated. We pay this high cost because 
we know that liberty and freedom are price- 
less, and peace is the desired goal of all free 
mankind. 

We ask ourselves two questions. Do we 
have peace? Have the sacrifices of these 
honored dead been in vain? If peace is de- 
fined as the period between hot wars, then 
we have peace. If peace is defined as a 
tranquil state of affairs, then there is no 
peace—the only definite thing we can state 
is that we have an uneasy peace, and we are 
engaged in a cold war. 

Peace is still not a reality to most of the 
people of this world. Suspicion, hatred, 
civil war, starvation, and greed ride the 
range of human misery as ruthlessly as 
when the war lords of Berlin and Tokyo 
dreamed of their master races. Eastern Eu- 
rope is closed to Western Europe by an iron 
curtain of censorship. The captive nations 
are suffering under tyrannical dictatorship 
and are striving to regain their freedom and 
liberty. 

Communist agents throughout the world, 
taking their orders from Moscow, are trying 
to seize control of governments by subver- 
sion, by infiltration, and by armaments, and 
make them subject to the will of the Krem- 
lin. Laos, Communist China, and Cuba are 
areas in which the might of Moscow is 
spreading its influence. 

For a long time, the American people have 
been realizing that tyranny is a monster 
most difficult to destroy. Freedom and lib- 
erty have existed for short periods of time 
throughout history. Ours is a nation 
which has lived longer in freedom than any 
other nation in the world. Despots have 
risen to make known their dreams of world 
dominion. They scoff at America and tell 
us that they will bury us. They do not be- 
lieve in an America with peace and freedom 
and opportunity for all people. They dream 
of a Soviet Empire with the hammer and 
sickle waving in triumph over the ashes of 
democracy and a commissar ruling the life 
of every individual in the world with an iron 
hand. They have projected their might into 
orbit and into the great spaces beyond. 
They seek to belittle our efforts, publicized 
throughout the world and seen by televi- 
sion, to put a man into space and return 
safely to earth. 

Of all the threats to human liberty and 
freedom, communism is the greatest. It 
feeds upon the misery of the people by its 
promises, it inspires sacrifices, provides con- 
centrated educational facilities for the su- 
perior intellect, and subordinates the indi- 
vidual to the glorification of the state. 

Hunger, unemployment, and pestilence 
stalk many lands in Asia, in Africa, and in 
South America. These conditions are con- 
ducive to communism. Many of these 
weakened nations have toppled before the 
force displayed by Communist Russia with 
its inexhaustive manpower and natural 
resources. 

The picture of Russia’s long stride from 
Czechoslovakia to China is too recent to 
have been dimmed in its ugly potentialities. 
In Korea it was brought to us in a most 
forceful and realistic way. Now again, in 
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Indochina, Asia, in Laos, and in Cuba, the 
same tactics are used. 

The American people know that the only 
hope of preserving human freedom, or mak- 
ing peace secure, lies in American national 
strength, and in improving the living con- 
ditions of mankind. That means strength 
in the faith of American ideals, strength in 
American economy, and finally, strength in 
American fighting power. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have always 
championed peace and freedom through 
strength. Despots and tryants have only 
contempt for people who are so passionately 
devoted to peace that they foolishly never 
prepare to defend themselves. 

We all remember the command of the 
dead as immortalized by John McCrae in 
his poem entitled “In Flanders Fields”: 


“We are the dead. . 

Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch, be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Forty-four years have passed since the 
dead gave us that command. Two terrible 
wars have scourged our Nation. The vet- 
erans of World War II and the veterans of 
Korea in answering the dead of World War I, 
promised them in these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields.” 


Our veterans have held high the torch of 
liberty. They struck down the Swastika and 
planted high our flag over the city of Ber- 
lin. They struck down the flag of the Ris- 
ing Sun and planted our Stars and Stripes 
on the craggy hills of Mount’ Suribachi. 
Whenever our boys have been called upon 
to strike down the symbol of despotism, 
they have done so and lifted our flag above 
the clear horizon. i 

We, as a result of our success, have be- 
come smugly complacent. Because of past 
victories, we feel that we can win again, 
and in our self-praise, the American people 
are becoming soft and losing sight of our 
ideals and our purposes. 

President Kennedy understands our na- 
tional purpose. He knows it, and in his 
inaugural address, he admonished the 
American people when he declared, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but ask 
what you can do for your country.” Many 
other farsighted Americans understand our 
national purpose. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great jurist, 
once paraphrased our purposes and said, “I 
enjoy paying taxes because the price of 
civilization is the privilege of paying taxes.” 
See what the people are doing and ask your- 
selves whether we are losing sight of our na- 
tional purposes. Gigantic corporations and 
electrical businessmen fix prices, gouge their 
Government thereby increasing Government 
expenditures, and yet they complain that 
Government is imposing too many taxes. 
Businessmen take off entertainment ex- 
penditures, yet complain about high taxes. 
Labor leaders ask for increased wages and 
complain about taxes and the cost of living. 
Aircraft industries obtain billions of pro- 
curement contracts and refuse to pay their 
taxes on their excess profits. The media of 
communication, such as the television net- 
work, set up phony quix shows and payola 
and complain about unfair investigations. 
The newspapers disclose inadvertently Gov- 
ernment secrets, and publicize for profit 
crime and lust, and complain about Gov- 
ernment inefficiency. 

In 1797 when the pirates along the Barbary 
Coast demanded tribute, our American envoy 
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to France, Charles Pinckney, declared with a 
clear voice, “Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” 

Contrast our present attitude toward Cuba 
today. When Castro asks tribute in ransom 
for 1,200 Cuban invaders, some so-called 
leaders run helter skelter to raise ransom 
money to pay for tractors demanded by 
Fidel Castro. These so-called leaders cam- 
oufiage their softness with humanitarian and 
weasel words that ransom is an exchange 
of machine for men, while Castro calls these 
payments indemnification and reparations 
for invasion. This is a demonstration of 
humanism gone astray. Any payment made 
by Americans for the release of Cuban free- 
dom fighters is blackmail and tribute. I, for 
one, do not approve such tribute. I believe 
veterans do not approve of blackmail. 
What has happened to the spirit of America? 

Our Declaration of Independence declares 
that all men are created equal, and yet the 
citizens of Alabama stop freedom riders, 
white and black, from traveling through 
their State. Our Supreme Court in 1954 
ordered desegregation and our Federal Gov- 
ernment had to send troops into Little Rock 
to guarantee the safety of a few Negro chil- 
dren to attend school. 

Today is more than a Memorial Day. It 
is a day of rededication to those high ideals 
for which those men died. While we are 
aware of the faults and frailties of our hu- 
man makeup and the selfishness of some, let 
us not forget the great heart of our great 
American people when called upon for great 
causes. Sometimes we are overgenerous. 

This year in Washington we have sought 
to help the unemployed, to feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, to comfort the sick 
and the aged, to house the inadequately shel- 
tered, to educate the youth, to provide the 
opportunity for the brilliant and the skilled, 
to attend the wounded and the disabled. 
We have demonstrated, and we are demon- 
strating, that ours is a Government which 
cares. Just as we have helped our own, we 
have shown our generosity to the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and South America by helping 
them with funds to help themselves. - Our 
Vice President, LYNDON JOHNSON, has re- 
ported that the peoples of Asia want, not 
arms but funds to help their economy. We 
are generous because we recognize that we 
are our brothers’ keepers and because it is 
right. We know that if we cannot help the 
many who are poor, we cannot save the few 
who are rich or well off. , 

Remember, my friends, that our Nation 
has remained free because civil authority 
has been always superior to military au- 
thority, except in times of national emer- 
gency. Our budget provides for $47 billion 
for military affairs. Such great expendi- 
tures are needed for defense, but they carry 
with them great danger... We may be con- 
fronted by a military caste and a militaristic 
mentality. By the miiltary caste I do not 
mean the GI, but the professional soldier. 
Place too much authority in the military 
or in one man, and we pave the road to 
tyranny and oppression. Deny a man equal 
rights before the law or deny him the pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights, and you whittle 
away at your own freedom. Liberty does not 
always die from direct attack. If liberty 
ever dies in America—and I hope we shall 
never see the day— it will die from the decay 
of the principles that gave it life: that is 
justice and equality and that the rights of 
man come not from the generosity of the 
State but from the hand of God. But we 
are determined to be free, and we are ready 
to pay the cost, however great. We shall 
not be stampeded by fear, prejudice, or 
threats. With God’s grace and the support 
of all veterans and all men who are devoted 
to the principles of our Nation, our democ- 
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racy will live and continue to flourish amid 
lawlessness and tyranny. 

When we adhere to the principles of jus- 
tice, equality, and brotherhood, we will have 
kept faith with those who died. 





The Myth of Doing Something 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we so often hear the ex- 
pression about the present administra- 
tion doing something, I feel that the fol- 
lowing article by Richard W. Owens as 
published in the June issue of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation Month- 
ly is of particular importance. 

The article follows: 

THE MYTH OF DOING SOMETHING 


The history of our country contains exam- 
ples of many men who have gained fame and 
fortune by “getting something done.” As 
a matter of fact, getting something done has 
long been regarded as a mark of individual 
initiative and fortitude. 

Our great industries have resulted from 
the efforts of those who have done some- 
thing. Land has been developed, new crops 
introduced, machines made available, and 
many other things accomplished by men who 
get things done. 

Unfortunately, the Socialists and others 
who favor centralization of government have 
seized upon the symbol of “getting some- 
thing done” to further their cause of con- 
trol and regimentation. They know the 
average American citizen admires action and 
accomplishment. 

How often have you heard someone make 
the comment—whether about a piece of leg- 
islation or an international erisis—I don’t 
know if it’s good or bad, but at least we are 
doing something for a change.” 

Using good psychology, the centralizers de- 
pict themselves as the champions of political 
initiative and action. Anyone who recog- 
nizes and speaks out against the evils of 
socialism, they brand as “do nothings.” 

The top spokesman for the AFL-CIO, 
which appears to be the most powerful mo- 
nopoly in California, stated in a recent re- 
lease that the 1961 session of the California 
Legislature may go down in history as the 
“do nothing session.’””’ Why? Beeause, in his 
opinion, “there isn’t enough money to meet 
the needs of many important programs.” 
The recommended cure? Pass legislation on 
which we may obtain more Federal appro- 
priations. 

However, this criticism is not solely of po- 
litical spokesmen. Individuals if they de- 
sire it enough could be their own action 
change the words of their spokesman or rep- 
resentative. 

An insight into some individuals’ way of 
thinking on the matter of “doing something” 
was given in a recent article in Christian 
Economics by Dr. Hans F. Sennholz, who 
pointed out the following: 


“The advocate of foreign aid who depicts 
in dark colors the misery and suffering in 
foreign countries does not mean to act him- 
self when he demands action and initiative 
in this field of social endeavor. He does not 
mean to send CARE packages to starving 
Asians and Africans. And he does not plan 
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to invest his savings in the socialized econ- 
omies of India or the Congo. He probably 
knows rather well that his investments would 
soon be consumed, squandered, and confis- 
cated by governments that are hostile to 
capital investments. And yet, he calls on 
his Government to waste billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

“The advocate of more abundant and bet- 
ter housing does not mean to use his own 
funds to provide low-rent housing. He, him- 
self, does not want to act; he only calls on 
the Government for action. It is the Gov- 
ernment whose initiative and action he 
would like to employ and the people’s tax 
money he proposes to spend. He, himseif, 
probably is a tenant complaining about high 
rentals while shunning the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of houseownership. He is 
probably aware that the returns on apart- 
ment house investments are mostly meager 
and always jeopardized by rising taxes and 
Government controls. Therefore, he prefers 
safer investments with less worry to him. 

“The apostle of rapid economic growth 
does not advocate personal initiative and 
action. He does not mean to offer his own 
effort and thrift toward economic growth. 
It takes more than $15,000 in savings to 
create an additional job. Even more savings 
are needed if the job is to be more produc- 
tive with higher wages aad better working 
conditions. In his personal life the growth 
apostle probably is spending next month’s 
income on consumption, relying mainly on 


‘charge accounts and installment loans. He, 


himself, does not save the capital that is 
needed for economic growth. His call for 
initiative and action is merely a call for 
Government expenditures financed with the 
people’s money or through inflation.” 

When viewed in its proper perspective, the 
question “Don’t you want to-do anything?” 
becomes a myth. What is actually being 
asked is “Don’t you want the Government 
to manage the spending of your money on 
foreign aid, housing, education, economic 
growth, health insurance?” 





Disaster for Resort Business 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative of the Second Congressiona! 
District of New Jersey, I am quite famil- 
iar with a segment of our economy which 
has grown and been encouraged as a 
source of income to our resort areas. My 
district includes Atlantic City and a 
number of smaller seashore resorts, 
which depend to a great extent on con- 
vention business. This is particularly 
true in the off season, when the facilities 
such as hotels and restaurants are oc- 
cupied and kept busy by conventions 
from all over the United States, Canada, 
and even the world. . 

These conventions draw thousands of 
business representatives, and they, 
naturally, use their expense accounts. 
It has been estimated that over 50 per- 
cent of the income of one of the larger 
hotels in Atlantic City is derived from 
convention people. Any curtailment of 
the use of an expense account will be 
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disastrous to the economy of the New 
Jersey resort areas, and I must judge 
that the same would apply to all areas 
catering to this great segment of our 
economy—the convention business. Pro- 
fessional convention managers either 
employed by corporations or trade asso- 
ciations, have purposely built up the use 
of resorts for convention purposes be- 
cause they have a captive audience and 
are not subject to the distractions of 
metropolitan areas. 

Atlantic City has the largest conven- 
tion hall in the world, which has just 
been completely renovated under a $4 
million renovation program, and it floor 
. Space increased by thousands of square 
feet for display of merchandise and 
other items, which enable an industry 
to display its accomplishments from year 
to year, and enables the businessman to 
keep up with what is new in his line of 
endeavor. I have watched these conven- 
tions personally for years, and I know 
that they are conducted in a business- 
like manner, serve a very important pur- 
pose in our domestic economy, and the 
time which is given to social contacts 
and entertainment does not detract from 
the serious and fruitful endeavor of the 
meetings and displays planned months 
in advance for the convention. 

I cannot conceive how any restrictions 
on convention and business spending will 
produce $250 million a year in additional 
taxes, and such an assumption is quite 
unrealistic for the following reasons: 

First. The money involved is ear- 
marked for sales promotion by most busi- 
ness enterprise. It is unsound to think 
that any business wou!d not seek to divert 
such earmarked funds to other areas 
that are deductible, such as advertising, 
television, et cetera. The money, thus, 
will not be brought down in profits to 
a taxable level. 

Second. Such limitation will adversely 
affect the service industries; that is, 
transportation, restaurants and hotels, 
which are large employers. A campaign 
by Internal Revenue Service has already 
reduced spending by convention people. 
In this regard, in most hotels in the re- 
sort areas there has been a steady de- 
cline in profits for the last 3 years since 
this antibusiness campaign was started 
by the Internal Revenue Service. For 
instance, in one hotel brought to my 
attention, the income tax was $16,000 
last year as compared to $200,000 3 years 
ago. It is my belief that any hope of 
improving the tax collections through 
these procedures, will be offset by the 
reduced taxes produced for so long by 
the service industries. 

I take issue with the Internal Revenue 
Service when it says that conventions 
are evidence of willful extravagances 
and conducted in an _ unbusinesslike 
manner. I know the contrary is true 
from personal observation, and it will be 
a terrible loss to the Nation to let this 
segment of business, the convention 
business, go to pot. : 

Such recommendations by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department is an attempt 
to introduce discriminatory price fixing 
by limiting the amount that can be de- 
ducted fer hotel rooms and meals used 
by -business travelers, and is funda- 
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mentally unsound. If our country has 
reached the point in its economy where 
it demands price fixing and controls, 
then it should be across the board and 
not attempt it on any one industry or 
business, and in no event, should one 
segment of the economy be discrimi- 
nated against as would occur under such 
recommendations. 

The inclusion of yachts, hunting 
lodges, and tropical clubs as income tax 
deductions by an individual or corpora- 
tion is wrong, and I can agree that this 
should not be permitted. However, I 
do resent the Secretary of the Treasury 
emphasizing these extreme tax avoiding 
schemes, and implying they are typical 
of all business expenditures. I am 
amazed that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can say that there should be a per- 
diem limitation applicable to business 
travel at $30 a day, and that he would 
call this realistic. I am sure that he and 
all other officers and employees in Gov- 
ernment would find it very hard to get 
by on business travel and lodging limited 
to such an amount. 

I am definitely opposed to any such 
price fixing, and this is what it will 
amount to, and I insist that the harm 
and.loss to seashore resorts and other 
areas benefiting from convention and 
business travel will be a hundredfold 
greater than any hoped for increase in 
tax collection. 





Paying Castro Blackmail Raises Problems 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this arti- 
cle from the U.S. News & World Report 
poses some of the problems raised by 
making a deal to submit to blackmail 
by the Communist dictator in Cuba. 
Americans should give careful study to 
what is actually involved in departing 
from our traditional position of refusing 
to.deal with bandits. 

The article follows: 

U.S. TRACTORS FoR CUBAN PRISONERS—WHAT 
Ir MEANS 


Proposed: The biggest ransom deal in US. 
history. The deal itself: Trade 1,214 Cubans 
held by Castro for 500 U.S. tractors, or about 
two prisoners per tractor. 

Cost involved: About $15 million. At that 
figure the deal would average out at $12,353 
per prisoner. Source of funds: Voluntary 
contributions by individual Americans. 

In dispute: A question whether money 
given to buy tractors is tax-deductible. 
President Kennedy says it is. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress disagree. A second ques- 
tion is whether the transaction is in viola- 
tion of the Logan Act, prohibiting private 
deals with governments that are involved in 
disputes with the United States. The Pres- 
ident says the Act is not applicable. Some 
Members of Congress disagree with this, too. 
A third ‘question, raised by Castro, is 
whether the proposed transaction is to be 
regarded as a payment by the United States 
of an indemnity for damage caused in the 
recent unsuccessful attempt to invade Cuba. 
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U.S. position: President Kennedy is giving 
complete support to the fund-raising cam- 
paign, but insists that this entire venture 
is in the hands of private citizens and in no 
way involves the U.S. Government. 

Castro position: To the Cuban dictator, 
acceptance of his terms must amount to an 
admission by the U.S. Government of its 
part in the attempted invasion of Cuba. 

In charge: The Tractors for Freedom 
Committee, headed by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, and Milton S. 
Eisenhower, brother of the former President, 
has spearheaded the dealing. 

Problems: How to get and check identi- 
fication of the 1,214 persons Castro has sug- 
gested for exchange. Then, how to make 
sure that the prisoners are actually ex- 
changed for the tractors. One idea is that, 
as each tractor is delivered, two prisoners 
would have to be freed. Just how the entire 
swap arrangement is to be policed was left 
unclear at the start. 

Castro’s concern: It dawned upon the 
dictator—a few days after he made his 
original offer on May 18—that a. trade of 
prisoners for tractors would place him be- 
fore the world as one who rated machines 
above human beings. It also seems to have 
dawned upon Castro that he was in the posi- 
tion of a common blackmailer. That’s when 
he switched to the idea of calling his pro- 
posal in indemnity rather than an ex- 
change of men for machines. 

The meaning: Castro is in desperate need 
of mechanical equipment. Also, Soviet 
Russia either is unable or unwilling to de- 
liver the needed equipment. Cuba's dicta- 
tor, in trouble, has turned to an attempt 
to exact tribute. 

The ransom: Castro sent 10 temporarily 
paroled prisoners to Washington with 
orders for 200 large tractors equipped with 
plowing disks and 300 equipped with bull- 
dozer blades. Some of these track-type trac- 
tors are more suitable for big construction 
jobs than for farming. The types specified 
sell for more than $30,000 each. Fear is that 
they would be used to build military bases in 
Cuba. 

Blackmail spelled out: If the deal falls 
through, the men are threatened by Castro 
with long prison terms, doing the work of 
the machines. Broad hints were dropped 
that some prisoners would be executed. As 
talks proceeded, Castro added other ransom 
conditions, talked of getting back pro- 
Castroites jailed, for one reason or another, 
in this country and elsewhere. 

Opposition: Many Congressmen, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, have been cool to 
the idea of exchanging U.S. tractors for the 
Cuban prisoners. Excerpts from debate in 
the U.S. Senate on May 22, carried on these 
pages, reveal the line of congressional think- 
ing. 

What history shows: For the United 
States, the idea of paying ransom for human 
lives is relatively new, forced on this country 
by Communist regimes that find the United 
States increasingly ready to pay tribute. 
This willingness was not always the case. 
Dates in history show the trend— 

In 1797. To demands that United States 
pay bribes of $240,000 to French officials, 
Charles C.. Pinckney, the U.S. Minister to 
Paris, proclaimed: “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” Final US. reply 
Was an undeclared naval war on France that 
continued for 2 years, led to cooperation 
without tribute. 

In 1904. A naturalized US. citizen of 
Greek origin, Ion Perdicaris, was seized in 
Morocco by a chieftain named Raisuli. Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, told ransom was 
demanded, sent the fleet to the area and 
ordered this message sent to Tangiers: “‘Per- 
dicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” Perdicaris 
was freed. 
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In 1949. Robert A. Vogeler, U.S. business- 
man, was jailed in Communist Hungary and 
charged with espionage. He was freed a 
year and a half later, after the United States 
agreed to hand over Hungarian assets seized 
in West Germany, as part of the ransom. 

In 1951. Soviet fighter planes forced down 
four U.S. airmen over Hungary. The Amer- 
icans were released after 6 weeks—but only 
after the United States paid ransom of 
$123,605, a Communist price tag of $30,- 
901.25 on each American head. 

Recent record is filled with other exam- 
ples of how Communists use prisoners for 
bargaining purposes—in Soviet Russia, Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, Red China. 

Dangers involved: Continuing to submit 
to Communist blackmail is seen by many as 
a trend that must be halted. Representative 
Bruce ALGER, Republican, of Texas, warns 
that if the Cuba deal goes through, “it will 
not be many days until other two-bit ban- 
dits and potential dictators will be seizing 
American tourists and holding them for ran- 
som * * * fair targets to a worldwide kid- 
naping ring.” of 

Others make this point: Castro is report- 
edly holding at least 150,000 Cubans in jails. 
Will he next try to sell them, in batches of 
1,000 or so, to meet needs for U.S. trucks, 
refineries, cash to consolidate his revolution? 

Morals involved: Those behind “Tractors 
for Freedom” insist that Americans have a 
moral obligation to help the prisoners. Sen- 
ator Grorce A. SMATHERS, Democrat, of Flor- 
ida, declares: “Americans will-be sickened by 
this man’s utter contempt of the human per- 
son, but they will want to save the lives of 
these men. I say, let us buyback for them 
their liberty and their lives.” 

For U.S. citizens, as well as for US. offi- 
cials, there was a sudden new problem: 
How do free men best deal with a dictator’s 
demands for blackmail? 





Why Investigations? 
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HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Why Investiga- 
tions?” by Mr. Roy M. Brewer, appeared 
in the June 1961, issue of the American 
Legion magazine. Because of its timely 
significance, I believe it should be cir- 
culated widely because of the lack of 
understanding by many when a com- 
mittee of Congress is authorized to’ con- 
duct an investigation. I therefore in- 
clude it herewith: 

Wuy INVESTIGATIONS? 
(By Roy M. Brewer) 

Is there really a domestic Communist 
menace? Is there a need for congressional 
committees to investigate Communist sub- 
version? Do the tactics of such committees 
constitute a greater threat to freedom and 
liberty than the groups ‘hey are assigned 
to investigate? These are some of the ques- 
tions which Americans are asking them- 
selves as a result of the furor that has been 
kicked up by recent agitation against the 
congressional committees investigating com- 
munism. 

These are serious questions which deserve 
serious answers. For in this area of con- 
fusion rests the key to the future of the 
free world. America and the free world have 
suffered setbacks in recent years that have 


caused us genuine concern for our future. 
These setbacks arise from our failure to un- 
derstand the Communist problem at home 
and to equate our failures at home with our 
setbacks abroad. The confusion about con- 
gressional committees is evidence of this 
lack of understanding. 

Yes, there is a Communist menace at 
home. Yes, we do need investigations. We 
need investigations that witl concentrate on 
communism and not get sidetracked on 
extraneous issues. There is no real question 
of the need for, or of the conduct of, such 
committees. The problem is in understand- 
ing the Communist menace and how it 
works. The future of our country and its 
precious political heritage depend on it. 
America must learn that the fight against 
communism begins at home. Unless and 
until we do understand this, we will con- 
tinue to lose to communism abroad. 

Recently the House of Representatives 
voted 412 to 6 to give the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities its full appropria- 
tion of, $331,000 to carry on its work of in- 
vestigation. The near unanimity of this vote 
surprised a lot of persons. The opposition 
to the committee that has recently ap- 
peared not only from the Communists and 
their camp followers, but in the form of 
editorials in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post, and from large groups of 
clergymen, had caused some persons to be- 
lieve, and the Communists to hope, that 
this opposition would reflect itself in the 
vote on the House appropriation. It is to 
the credit of Congress as well as being the 
good fortune of the American people that 
Congress understands the tactics of com- 
munism and recognizes the indispensable 
work which the committees of both Houses 
of Congress are doing. 

The agitation against suck committees is 
nothing new to Congress. It has been going 
on since the committees were first formed, 
for it is in these committees more than at 
any other place, that the sensitive nerve 
structure of the Communist apparatus is laid 
bare for the American people to see. It is 
through the committees that you see the 
work of the periphery groups and the man- 
ner in which these groups form a protective 
covering around the activities of the Com- 
munist Party itself and its illegal activities 
in espionage and subversion. Without this 
protective covering the apparatus would be 
impotent and ineffectual. 

Unfortunately the public does not fully 
understand this. They have supported the 
activities of the committees in exposing the 
hard-core or the card-carrying Communist, 
but they have felt, in giving out information 
on fellow travelers, dupes, and innocents, 
that the committee was unnecessarily smear- 
ing innocent persons. Thus the Commu- 
nists have been able to create opposition to 
the committees, to distort their efforts and 
their purpose and to divert attention from 
the real Communist issue. 

In reviewing the history of these commit- 
tees since 1939, it is clear that each time a 
major exposé of Communist infiltration has 
been made, the Communists were able to 
confuse the issue and divert the attention of 
the public to an entirely different question. 

A good example of this was the case of 
J. Robert Oppenheimer who was let go as a 
security risk. This was the only real issue. 
Yet most of the people reached the conclu- 
sion that he had been, mistreated because he 
was not proven to be a card g Com- 
munist. In his own testimony he admitted 
that he had consciously hired persons whom 
he knew to be Communists, on the most 
secret project in the history of the world. 
He attempted to justify this by saying that 
he thought their loyalty to America super- 


seded their loyalty to the Communist Party, | 


which, of course, is the height of folly to one 
who knows how the Communist Party works. 

The ability of the Communists to confuse 
the issues involved in these investigations 
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shows masterful strategy. If we understand 
how and why they confuse the issue we will 
clearly see that the committees are perform- 
ing an important function—that we need to 
support them and learn to evaluate accu- 
rately the information which they disclose. 
But to assume that you can investigate Com- 
munist subversion without disclosing the 
work of the periphery groups, is to con- 
demn them before they start to work. 

It is interesting to note how the Com- 
munists have been able to get a completely 
different reaction to the same basic princi- 
ple when it affects them than when ap- 
plied to others. For example, it is considered 
liberal or humanitarian to fight totalitarian- 
ism in the form of fascism and nazism, but 
it is reactionary to fight totalitarianism in 
the form of communism. This is the feel- 
ing which you will get“subconsciously from 
an average person who is not close to the 
subject. By the same token they have been 
able to get the American public to assume 
an entirely different attitude toward con- 
gressional committees which deal with com- 
munism than toward those which deal in 
other areas of public concern. 

Historically the liberal or progressive line 
of thought in America has always supported 
the congressional investigating committee as 
an instrument of the people’s interest as 
against that of vested interests or of special 
interest groups. This was true when Sen- 
ator Wheeler exposed the Teapot Dome 
Scandal. It was true when Senators LaFol- 
lette and Norris were uncovering the ex- 
cesses Of industry monopolies in the 1920's. 
It was certainly true when young Bob La- 
Follette was investigating the abuses of civil 
rights in the 1930’s. It was true of the ac- 
tivities of the Kefauver committee which 
scrutinized crime and of the McClellan com- 
mittee which investigated Beck and Hoffa. 
While there was great resentment against 
McCarthy for his personal animosity toward 
General Zwicker and others there was no 
similiar resentment against McCLELLAN and 
Bob Kennedy who made no secret of their 
determination to get Hoffa and Beck. It is 
only when you take on the Communists in 
congressional committees that the. entire 
process is given the appearance of evil. 

The first great drive to discredit congres- 
sional committees investigating communism 
came with the Dies committee in 1939. 
When its first public hearing was set up, 
information began to flow to the committee 
of such a sensational nature that almost 
overnight the committee itself became the 
issue. The public just couldn’t and wouldn't 
believe what we now know were accurate 
accounts of infiltration into government, 
labor unions, communications, the arts and 
education. Taking advantage of the public’s 
disbelief, the Communists launched an at- 
tack on the motives of the committee and 
its members. Those who were embarrased 
by the disclosures, many of whom sincerely 
believed the charges against the committee, 
joined the chorus of condemnation. 

There were mistakes made by the Dies 
committee. The technique of Communist 
infiltration and subversion was new to most 
people. The idea of boring from within was 
@ relatively new tactic, even to the Com- 
munists. So it is understandable that per- 
sons who were suddenly exposed to this 
revelation of subversion would be carried 
away. It is also understandable that they 
did not fully evaluate the power of the Com- 
munists to deceive persons in their orbit of 
influence thus assuming that many persons 
were knowingly cooperating with the Com- 
munists when actually they were being de- 
ceived by them. The power of communism 
to deceive its victims is almost unbelievably 
effective. 

But did the Dies committee deserve the 
fate which it received? We don’t think so, 
for certainly the intentions of the commit- 
tee were good. Had it not been for the 
program of character assassination, lies and 
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distortions that only the Communists can 
so effectively impose, it would have worked 
out its problems and developed an acceptable 
technique as other committees have done. 
But they didn’t really have a chance. 

Here is an excerpt from the statement of 
Congressman Dies when he called the first 
public hearing to order. “The Chair wishes 
to reiterate what it has stated many times— 
namely, that this committee is determined 
to conduct its investigation upon a digni- 
fied plane and to adopt and maintain 
throughout the course of the hearings a 
judicial attitude. The committee has no 
preconceived views of what the truth is re- 
specting the subject matter of this inquiry. 
Its sole purpose is to discover the truth 
and report it as it is, with such recommenda- 
tions, if any, as to legislation on these sub- 
jects as the situation may require and as 
the duty of Congress to the American people 
may demand. 

“We shall be fair and impurtial at all 
times and treat every witness with fairness 
and courtesy. We shall expect every witness 
te treat us in the same way. This com- 
mittee will not permit any ‘character 


assassination’ or any ‘smearing’ of innocent. 


people. We wish to caution witnesses that 
reckless charges must not be made against 
individuals or organizations. 

“The Chair wishes to make it plain that 
this committee is not ‘after anyone.’ All 
that we are concerned with is the ascertain- 
ment of the truth, whatever it is.” 

Certainly the purposes enunciated here 
would meet the standards of the most crit- 
ical. Those who have seen the conduct of 
the Communists appearing before the com- 
mittee in San Francisco in the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition” can well understand why the 
committee could not function in the man- 
ner outlined by the chairman «+ this first 
public hearing under his chairnauiship. It 
is significant to note that the first witness 
of the Dies committee was one of their in- 
vestigators who had been assigned to inves- 
tigate’ the German-American Bund. The 
second witness, appearing voluntarily, was 
John. P, Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Division of the American Pederation of La- 
bor who gave voluminous testimony of Com- 
rounist infiltration into labor unions. 

But unfortunately the public was not yet 
ready for the information that came to the 
Dies committee. It was too much to be be- 
lieved and the conflict over the committee 
soon became a conflict between its chairman 
and the New Deal. The full weight of the 
Roosevelt administration, was brought to 
bear against the committee and its chair- 
man. The committee was successfully dis- 
c,edited and Chairman Dies retired from 
public life for several years, returning again 
in the 1950’s. 

The sad fate of the Dies committee dis- 
couraged any such investigation for a period 
of almost 8 years. - the war, of 
course, we were cobelligerents with Russia 
and it was the fashion to be friendly. But 
in 1947 the House committee set a major 
inquiry into the Hollywood motion picture 
‘industry. Stories had been coming out of 
the Tenny committee in California about 
Communist influences in Hollywood but the 
principal witness had been challenged as 
mentally incompetent, so few people be- 
lieved them. 

When the small group of friendly wit- 
nesses gathered in Washington in the fall of 
1947, they were looked upon by the army of 
press, radio and motion picture representa- 
tives as a group of . The industry 
under the leadership of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association had called an indus- 
try-wide meeting to protect itself from the 
“smear campaign” of the committee. The 
committee was now under Republican lead- 
ership and it was alleged that its purpose 
was to discredit Hollywood because it had so 
strongly supported the New Deal. The 
“Committee for the First Amendment” was 
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formed under the leadership of John Huston 
and William Wyler and a “galaxy” of stars 
was flown to Washington to expose and pub- 
licize the evil intent of the committee. 

The friendly witnesses were called. They 
testified as to their experiences but their 
testimony was generally discounted. How- 
ever, when John Howard Lawson, who had 
been dubbed the Communist commissar of 
Hollywood, was called, he reacted in a way 
that shocked the most skeptical. He defied 
the committee, called the chairman “Hitler” 
and was dragged from the hearing room 
screaming invective at the committee. The 
reaction was immediate. Industry leaders 
met in New York and promised a cleanup. 
The Committee for the First Amendment 
was dissolved forthwith and its glamorous 
members slipped back to ‘Hollywood as 
quietly and as unobtrusively as possible. 

The Hollywood hearing gave the commit- 
tees a real boost. For the first time the 
public accepted the necessity for such in- 
vestigations. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that this boost came as a result of 
action that was taken by the Communists 
themselves. It did not come because the 
committee had done anything that differed 
one bit from its previous method. 

Shortly after this, the Hiss case broke 
and all previous disclosures paled into in- 
significance before the fantastic charge of 
Whitaker Chambers. The very magnitude 
of the accusation played into the Com- 
munists’ hands. It was too outrageous to 
be believed. Alger Hiss a hidden Commun- 
ist. This handsome, educated, cultured, 
sensitive, dedicated public servant a Com- 
munist—impossible. A wave of indignation 
swept over the Nation and soon it was not 
Alger Hiss who was on trial—it was Whit- 
taker Chambers and the committee. The 
tremendous pressure that descended upon 
Chambers would have crushed a lesser man. 
But he stood his ground and he proved that 
Alger Hiss had lied. 

Despite the seriousness of this charge the 
realities of it were never completely ac- 
cepted. No effort was made by responsible 
Officials of Government to determine the ex- 
tent of the penetration into the State De- 
partment. Logic would indicate that if one 
in such a high post was a Communist there 
must be others. But logic was not govern- 
ing the actions of our officials. In a display 
of emotion, Dean Acheson, on whom the 
initial responsibility rested, said he would 
not turn his back on Alger Hiss. He had 
refused to accept the realities of the dis- 
closure. The Nation generally accepted the 
facts of the Alger Hiss case but the issue 
was left up in the air. 

After this the scene shifted to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee when Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy took over the chair- 
manship. McCarthy had not been a stu- 
dent of communism but on becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the fact of Com- 
munist infiltration he charged into the fight 
with the reckless abandon of a Don Quixote. 
He was on the right track but he didn’t 
understand the pitfalls. He didn’t realize 
how difficult it would be to make his charges 
stand up. He hadn’t fully appraised the 
enemy he was taking on. 

When the McCarthy hearings started, the 
public was behind him. They were shocked 
at the list of persons in the State Depart- 
ment whom he charged were Communists, 
but the Hiss case had taught them not to 
prejudge. They were ready to be convinced. 
But the proof was not sufficiently convincing 
to justify the extent of the charges—at 
least a substantial portion of the public 
didn’t think that it was. In the period of 
hesitation, once more the issue was shifted— 
communism became a secondary issue and 
Joe McCarthy was on trial. 

“ Few issues in American life have stirred the 
emotions of the public as deeply as the Mc- 
Carthy hearings. Few men in public life 
have been subjected to the campaign of 
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vilification that was used against Joe Mc- 
Carthy. He was correct in his premise that 
the Communists had great influence in the 
State Department and that serious charges 
were justified. But he made some mistakes 
and these mistakes were pounced upon 
with all the skill the Communists use so well. 

The climax of the McCarthy hearings came 
with testimony of infiltration into the Army 
radar laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
McCarthy had uncovered evidence of a seri- 
ous leak of vital, secret information. ' He felt 
that the Army was giving him the runa- 
round and no doubt he was right. Once 
again the Communist issue was sidetracked 
and the conflict became a fight between Mc- 
Carthy and the Army. The President joined 
the fight on the side of the Army and the 
full strength of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was brought to bear to suppress the 
hearings successfully and to break Senator 
McCarthy politically. The American people 
have yet to learn who was responsible for 
the promotion of Major Peress. 

The bitterness of the McCarthy dispute léft 
a lasting effect on the anti-Communist fight 
in America. A feeling began to emerge that 
you could not successfully contain commu- 
nism in a free society such as ours without 
destroying our basic liberties. This, of 
course, is a complete fallacy, but nonetheless 
it has been assiduously promoted and many 
take it for granted. The effect has been to 
give a certain legitimacy to communism in 
America that it had never enjoyed before. 

Thus the struggle had gone one more 
cycle and the Communists had scored the 
greatest victory of all. As a result security 
regulations were relaxed—court decisions 
freed the hard core of the Communist move- 
ment in America. In a number of verdicts 
the Supreme Court so restricted our law 
enforcement officials as to make America safe, 
not only for Communists, but for the 
hardened criminals of the underworld as well. 

As we review the struggle in retrospect 
it seems clear that as each cycle of disclosure 
and defeat has been completed, from Dies to 
Thomas to'McCarthy, our own defense has 
emerged a little weaker and the Communists 
have become more firmly entrenched. After 
each defeat a new area has been opened up 
to them to expand their influence. 

The people have not weakened in their 
opposition to communism, but they are 
frustrated in their efforts to know how to 
apply their opposition effectively. Our na- 
tional leadership has failed to show them 
the way, not because they are pro-Com- 
munists but rather because it is so much 
easier to deny the facts than it is to face 
them. This has been true of each admin- 
istration since World War II. As early as 
1939 Whittaker Chambers met with a high 
official of our State Department in an effort 
to acquaint him with the manner in which 
our Government was being infiltrated. His 
information; to all intents and purposes, 
was ignored. 

When the charges against Alger Hiss were 
disclosed, President Truman said the issue 
was a red herring. In 1954 the Eisenhower 
administration suppressed the Monmouth 
investigation rather than face the facts the 
McCarthy committee had uncovered. 

Are these incidents evidence of sympathy 
with communism? No, decidedly not. The 
percentage of persons in America who have 
any real sympathy for communism is so 
small as to be of no consequence. But it 
is evidence of a failure to appraise our enemy 
properly. It is also evidence of a certain 
amount of lethargy. I repeat—it is so much 
easier to deny the facts than it is to face 
them. 

The free world is paying a terrible price 
for this attitude. All of the major problems 
of the world today are directly traceable 
to it: The peace treaties which gave Russia 
occupation rights over those countries which 
fre now the captive nations; the loss of 
China as a result of our failure to under- 
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stand the real issues there; the espionage 
which gave Russia the atom bomb; the man- 
ner in which the United Nations has been 
used to restrict the West, yet permit the 
expansion of world communism; and last 
but not least the almost unbelievable con- 
duct of our own governmental officials in 
bringing about a Communist dictatorship 
in Cuba. 

All of these problems and many more 
would have been avoided had we intelli- 
gently and realistically evaluated the in- 
formation which Whittaker Chambers put 
at the disposal of the White House in Sep- 
tember of 1939. 

Have we learned anything from our mis- 
takes? It would not seem so. There ap- 
pears to be no greater inclination to find out 
who is responsible for our poor judgment 
in Cuba than there was to hear Whittaker 
Chambers’ story in 1939. But it is hard to 
believe that the American people will not 
soon demand a more realistic appraisal of 
~ the world situation than they have thus far 
had. For there are even more ominous signs 
ahead. The frightening story of the student 
riots in San Francisco last year is proof that 
it can happen here. I do not think we can 
continue to postpone the time.when we will 
come to grips with this problem at home. 

Hundreds of millions of people have lost 
their freedom because of our blunders. We 
can ill afford any more such errors or the 
freedom lost will be our own. 

The only way we can avoid such mistakes 
in the future is to understand the problem 
at home. The best way yet devised to see 
this apparatus at work is through the con- 
gressional investigating committees. We 
must protect them, expand them, and un- 
derstand the information they give us. Our 
very survival depends on it. 


Tractors for Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. FASCEt% Mr. Speaker, while 
there has been some criticism in the 
United States over Fidel Castro’s trac- 
tors for prisoners exchange, it is now 
becoming apparent that Fidel Castro’s 
disdain for human life has aroused bit- 
ter. resentment and criticism through- 
out Latin America. It would seem that 
this latest blunder of his will go a long 
way in neutralizing some of the sym- 
pathy which he had obtained as a sym- 
bol in some Latin countries. This Latin 
revulsion to Castro is certainly timely 
and necessary. The incident serves to 
dramatically demonstrate to the Latins 
that Castro is not the symbol of the 
revolution they seek; that the American 
revolution is the true revolution, and 
that under our system they can achieve 
the social and political freedoms for 
which they strive. 

I commend the following articles to 

my colleagues as examples of the new 
trend which Castro has started among 
the Latins: 
[From the News, May 24, 1961] 
TRACTOR TrRaDE Stims LATINS 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Cuban dictator Fidel Castro’s tractors-for- 

prisoners barter deal appears to be causing 
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him a headache that a whole crate of aspirin 
couldn’t cure. 

Obviously the bearded Cuban premier 
didn’t plan for his proposal to turn out the 
way it has and boomerang against him. The 
swap was supposed to put President Ken- 
nedy behind the eight ball in Castro’s con- 
tinuing propaganda battle against the 
United States and “Yankee imperialists.” 

Argentina is an example of how Castro’s 
machinery-for-a-human life thinking is 
backfiring against him. 

The Castro proposal has been bitterly de- 
nounced almost unanimously in Buenos 
Aires, where President Arturo Frondizi has 
shown a marked reluctance to take a firm 
stand against Castro’s Communist regime. 

In a front-page editorial, the influential 
Correo de la Tarde newspaper called the Cas- 
tro plan a barbarity. 

“For human dignity, if not for political 
or ideological reasons, Fidel Castro’s terror 
should be driven from the continent,” the 
stinging editorial declared. 

“If any further proof were needed of his 
low estate, of his cruelty, it has been fur- 
nished now by Castro. One thousand Cubans 
are worth only 500 tractors to the govern- 
ment now ruling in the island.” 

The editorial also criticized President 
Frondizi for not taking stronger action on 
the Cuban problem. 

Correo de la Tarde also rounded up this 
sampling of opinion in the Argentine capital: 

Jorge W. Ferreira, secretary of the majority 
group of congressmen in President Frondizi’s 
Radical Intransigent Civic Union party, 
termed the exchange “inadmissible.” He 
added that “the human rights consecrated 
by the United Nations charter appear to be 
irreconcilable with the Cuban Government’s 
offer.” 

Congressman Carlos Adrogue of the op- 
positton~ Radical Civic Union Party of the 
People declared that “what is happening in 
Cuba shows contempt for freedom and the 
dignity of the human person.” 

A labor union leader, Juan Carlos Brunetti, 
said Castro’s proposal “shows the infamy of 
the Communist regime and will open the eyes 
of those who believe in freedom.” 

So it is in Argentina. Reaction is similar 
throughout Latin America. Even in Brazil, 
where President Janio Quadros is holding 
tirm with Castro, sentiment against the 
Castro dictatorship is being fanned by the 
Brazilian press. 


[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1961] 


LATINS CRITICAL OF CASTRO’S PW-~TRACTOR 
Swap 


Latin American editorial reaction to Fidel 
Castro’s “Tractors for Prisoners” exchange 
has been generally critical. Here are some 
examples: 

Argentina: La Capital, Rosario (moder- 
ately liberal; a leading provincial daily): 
“The incredible proposition has again shak- 
en the free world with its brutality and 
utilitarianism, free of any human feeling.” 

Brazil: Diario Carioca, Rio de Janeiro (lib- 
eral; a leading daily): “The ransom opera- 
tion now being negotiated in Washington 
reveals in all its hideousness the inhuman 
nature of the Cuban revolution.” 

Colombia: El Espectador, Bogota (strongly 
liberal; country’s second largest circula- 
tion): “Even though the exchange has been 
suggested in terms that shame humanity, 
we believe that it should be accepted.” 

Costa Rica: La Republica, San José (Costa 
Rica’s leading liberal daily): “Fidel Castro 
committed the mistake of aiming at a target 
that brought into action the most notable 
characteristic of the North American people, 
generosity. This has always been the error 
of the Communists, they work on numbers 
and figures, and forget that there are only 
human beings.” 

Ecuador: El Telegrafo, Guayaquil (liberal; 
influential): “Even though this is a filthy 
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blackmail I believe the sinoids should be 
given the machines they want because it 
might be that tomorrow they would want to 
trade Roa for a still.” 

Guatemala: El Imparcial, Guatemala City 
(liberal and often critical of United States; 
@ leading daily): “The totalitarian cynicism 
has exceeded ail limits with two facts that 
revolt the conscience of all decent men: the 
first is the sordid valuation of human life 
made by Castro in offering to trade the pris- 
oners for tractors * * * the mockery is de- 
basing to the Cuban people and to the one 
who made it.” 

Nicaragua: La Prensa, Managua (moder- 
ately conservative, a leading daily): “It is 
awful to know that in this America of ours, 
so far removed in time and space from the 
Saracen coast, first to emancipate the slaves 
and first to claim all the freedoms, slavery 
has now established itself at a level much 
more materialistic and commercial than 
that known by the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks or Romans.” 

Panama: El Pais, Panama City (moder- 
ately liberal, a leading daily): “No one with 
a particle of respect for his own nationality 
could think of selling his countrymen for 
tools. It is paradoxical that the ‘aggressors’ 
should be the ones outdoing themselves to 
collect funds with which to save the lives 
of the Cuban citizens who are persecuted in 
their own country.” 

Peru: Ultima Hora (a leading daily, mod- 
erately conservative): “The proposal shows 
the false apostle in his true light. It shows 
him to be the vilest huckster among the 
agents of Soviet imperialism. As if it were 
not enough that he has tried to sell his coun- 
try to the Moscow hierarchs, he now makes 
his cynical offer to trade patriots for trac- 
tors.” 

Uruguay: El Plata, Montevideo (Blanco 
Party organ, conservative, a leading daily) : 
“One thing. should have become clear * * * 
the Fidel Castro regime has reached a de- 
gree of degeneracy and brutality that re- 
volts human understanding.” 

Venezuela: El Mundo, Caracas (leftist 
liberal, often critical of United States): 
“With this offer to trade men for trucks 
(sic), in addition to the policy of the firing 
squad, Fidel Castro has enthroned antihu- 
manism in America.” (Note: a direct slap 
at Fidel’s claim of “humanismo” for his rev- 
olution.) 

In Miami, meanwhile, 10 paroled Cuban 
ane scheduled to return to Havana 
today, still lacked'a firm commitment on the 
tractors-for-prisoners exchange plan. 

Unconfirmed reports circulated that the 
prisoners may seek an extension of theiz 1- 
week parole in the United States, United 
Press International reported. But the pris- 
oners, who have pledged to return, had no 
comment, 

The fund-raising committee, which is 
headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, labor 
leader Walter Reuther and Milton Eisen- 
hower, planned to send several representa- 
tives with the prisoners to obtain precise 
technical information from Castro about _ 
types of equipment he wants. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Democratic 
Republic of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know of 1961 as the centennial of our 
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War Between the States—it is also the 
year of the centennial of the unification 
of Italy. June 2 marks the 15th anni- 
versary of the democratic Republic of 
Italy and I should like at this time to pay 
tribute to our great Mediterranean ally. 

Italy has always been a country of cul- 
tural inspiration—from the villas of 
Pompeii to the renaissance paintings and 
scultpure of Florence to the architec- 
tural center of the modern world, Milan. 
Music lovers find paradise at La Scala. 
Engineers still study the technical genius 
of Da Vinci. Sun worshippers find its 
shores and islands the most beautiful in 
the world. 

Most important of all, Italy has been 
our continued friend for all of the 15 
years of its Republic. It is our ally in 
NATO and is carrying out its share in 
the great struggle for freedom against 
oppression. And so, to the Italians 
across the sea and to the many Italo? 
Americans here, I extend my warmest 
congratulations and best wishes for.a 
continued future in the fine traditions of 
the past. 





The Republic of Italy—15th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, many 
dramatic and startling changes took 
place in Europe as the result of the last 
war and since the end of that war, but 
one of the most welcome changes was the 
birth of the Republic of Italy. Fifteen 
years ago on June 2 the Kingdom of 
Italy came to an end, and the Republic 
of Italy was born. Even more welcome 
was the fact that this radical change 
was brought about by an orderly demo- 
cratic process, by popular referendum. 

* Since its rise and its fast growth dur- 

ing that relatively short time, the Re- 
public of Italy has had its ups and downs 
and faced many hardships and difficul- 
ties, especially in- its early years. But 
the industrious and extremely hard- 
working people of Italy, with their de- 
voted and dedicated leaders, hav2 had 
their reward of joy and satisfaction in 
the strengthening of their democratic 
Government. Even before the formal 
termination of the last war, devastated 
and war-ravaged Italy lay prostrate at 
the feet of her victorious foes. At the 
time she appeared to be ready prey to 
divisive forces and thus an easy victim 
of Communist ideology. Her economy, 
her finances, and her industry were all 
wrecked, and nearly everything was in 
disorder and chaos, everything except 
the robust determination of the people 
to face all such national calamities real- 
istically and courageously. Fortunately, 
during this most critical period of Italy’s 
recent history, two important, one might 
say two decisive, factors worked in Italy’s 
favor. 

The character of the people of Italy 
and the caliber of their leaders on the 
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one hand, and the imaginative states- 
manship displayed by American and Brit- 
ish Governments on the other, were the 
two factors which saved Italy from fur- 
ther ravages, and were at least indirectly 
instrumental in bringing about the Re- 
public of Italy. 

Today, more than 16 years after the 
conclusion of the war in Europe, and 15 
years after the birth of new Italy under 
the republican form of government, we 
can see the working of multiple forces, 
often working at cress purposes, and 
seeming to cause much confusion in 
which only the forces of evil and destruc- 
tion would have gained had it not been 
for the sound and robust sense of the 
Italian people under coolheaded and 
resolute leadership. At times, even in 
misery, they kept faith with the ways of 
the West, pulled themselves together, 
stoutly faced and overcame both internal 
and external threats to their free exist- 
ence. 

In this terrific and relentless struggle 
for survival as an independent, sovereign 
state, the people and the Government of 
the United States played an important, 
and perhaps a decisive role. We did 
what we could to help the people of Italy 
in their period of travail and tribulation, 
and our moral support must have given 
them confidence and hope in their im- 
mense struggle. I am glad and proud to 
recall the financial and material aid 
given to Italy, first under UNNRA, then 
followed by the Marshall plan, the for- 
eign aid and mutual assistance programs, 
technical, cultural and military assist- 
ance plans. And in the end, we as well 
as others of the free West, have gained 
a loyal, dependable and devoted ally for 
our cause, in our common fight against 
Communist totalitarianism. 

Different people hold different views 
about certain phases of recent Italian 
history, particularly on the recent politi- 
cal history of Italy, but ‘they all have 
greeted with joy and jubilation the en- 
couraging and inspiring changes that 
have taken place in the politics and poli- 
cies of Italy under the republic form of 
government. The Republic of Italy has 
weathered numerous political, economic 
and social storms, it has emerged 
stronger than ever, and has become a 
pillar of democracy in today’s Europe. 
Its courageous leaders have defiantly 
ignored all threats and blandishments of 
powerful Communist elements from 
within, and they have also bravely faced 
even more serious totalitarian threats 
from without. 

In the sphere of economics and fi- 
nance, they have been successful in mak- 
ing Italy a solvent country, and have 
succeeded in maintaining its solvency. 
Even with the loss of some territory to 
Yugoslavia, and the inevitable over- 
crowding of the already densely popu- 
lated country with refugees from lost 
areas, Italy has managed to look after 
the welfare of its needy citizens. In the 
important fields of commerce and indus- 
try the Republic has made tremendous 
progress. New and large chemical, oil 
refining and cement industries have been 
built, and these are being operated with 
power generated by hydroelectric power- 
plants and stations. Today Italy pro- 
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vides finished industrial goods of high 
quality to numerous countries, and its 
technological services are sought by 
many countries in the Middle East. 
Italy has thus successfully regained at 
least a part of its prewar commerce and 
shipping in that area of the world. 

Today, 15 years after its birth, the 
Republic of Italy has come of age. At 
that early age she has attained maturity 
and has take her high place in the com- 
munity of nations in the free world. 
Italy today is armed in defense of her 
freedom and of democracy, and has 
alined with Western democracies 
against totalitarian dictatorships. Let 
us all pray and hope on this 15th anni- 
versary celebration that the Republic of 
Italy will grow strong and her citizens 
live in peace under their democratic 
government. 





The Republic of Italy—Fifteenth 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, all 
peoples and nations suffered during the 
last war, and some lost most of their 
worldly possessions, but the people of 
Italy were suffering under the detested 
and dictatorial Fascist regime for two 
decades prior to that war, without los- 
ing their love for freedom and demo- 
cratic government. They struggled 
against their dictator and his followers 
without success, but when the war came 
the Fascist regime proved its utter in- 
ability to act in the best interests of the 
Italian people, and when they realized 
that such was the case, the Fascists were 
turned out of office even before the end 
of that war, and gradually a democratic 
government came into being. That was 
done in an orderly and freely conducted 
election on June 2, 1946. On that day 
the people of Italy expressed their pref- 
erence to live under a republican form 
of government, and thus was born the 
Republic of Italy 15 years ago. 

Today as one looks at Italy and its 
Government, as one surveys the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of the 
Italian people under that government, 
one cannot help but marvel at the way 
these people have worked and succeeded 
in making today’s Italy not only a pros- 
perous and progressive country but also 
a major force, perhaps a decisive force, 
in the dangerous and intense East-West 
struggle, an almost endless cold war that 
has been raging between the free West 
and enslaved Communist totalitarian 
East. Asa matter of fact, and all things 
considered, the birth and growth, and 
the constant strengthening of the Re- 
public of Italy is one of the healthiest 
and most hopeful signs in postwar 
Europe. 

And the democratic government there 
has done remarkably well, even when 
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working under severe handicaps. Both 
in internal affairs and in foreign affairs 
it has been eminently successful, by im- 
proving the economic and social status of 
‘citizens in the country and in enhancing 
Italy’s prestige abroad. ‘Today there is 
no question that, even though there is a 
large left-wing element in the country, 
democracy is firmly rooted on the soil of 
Italy. Barring some unexpected and un- 
foreseen event, it is there to stay. 

On her 15th anniversary celebration 
the Republic of Italy seems to be on the 
high road of success and triumph. It is 
true that many economic, social and ed- 
ucational reform measures which were 
instituted more than a decade ago have 
not had time to show their full benefi- 
cial results, but serious efforts are being 
made to narrow the gap separating the 
rich and the wealthy in the north from 
the poor and the miserable in the south 
including those in Sicily. Tremendous 
efforts are being made both by the gov- 


ernment and private organizations to~- 


modernize the country’s old industries 
and establish new ones in the south. 
Italy’s rivers are most efficiently utilized 
for generating hydroelectric power, with- 
out robbing the farmer of water for irri- 
gation purposes. Construction of high- 
ways and other means of,transportation 
has been proceeding at an accelerated 
‘ pace, and in this respect the country is 
experiencing a great boom. All these 
successes help Italy to cope, at least 
partly, with her surplus labor problem. 
The way in which the Italian people 
have pulled themselves up from their 
bootstraps and within 15 years have suc- 
ceeded in remaking Italy, in giving her a 
new and fresh lease on life is truly ad- 
mirable. We greet this 15-year-old new 
state, one of the great powers of Europe, 


and welcome with joy and enthusiasm © 


the encouraging and inspiring changes 
that have taken place there, especially 
in Italy’s politics and her policies. The 
Republic of Italy has successfully weath- 
ered political, economic, and social 
storms; it has come out of numerous 
serious struggles unscathed, and has 
emerged as a pillar of democracy in to- 
day’s West. Its courageous and wise 
leaders have defiantly ignored all threats 
and blandishments of powerful Commu- 
nist elements from within, and they have 
also bravely faced even more serious 
totalitarian threats from without. Care- 
fully and gradually they have laid the 
foundations of a democratic government 
in which the people exercise their su- 
preme authority through the democratic 
process of voting, and by which the rule 
of law and equal justice is assured. 
Fifteen years make a very short period 
of a people’s history, but these last 15 
years have been momentous in the_his- 
tory of Italian people. After enduring 
Fascist dictatorship for two decades and 
then suffering indescribable hardship in 
a war that brought them disaster and 
destruction, mostly through resolute and 
determined efforts they succeeded in re- 
modeling their government, rebuilt their 
their devastated country, have carefully 
husbanded their material and human re- 
sources and have become a great nation. 
And the 15 years old Republic of Italy, 
born. in agonizing political economic, 
social, and fiscal turmoil has in a very 
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short time, come of age. In that. early 
age the Republic has attained maturity. 
It has already taken her high place in 
the community of nations of the free 
world. In freedom’s name and in de- 
fense of democracy she has armed her- 
self against Communist totalitarianism 
and against all forms of dictatorships. 
Let us all hope and pray that this 15- 
year old Republic of Italy will be allowed 
to have peace and her gifted and gallant 
citizens enjoy the blessings of freedom 
and democracy. 





Agricultural Frontiersmanship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the June 
issue of Successful Farming magazine 
analyzes editorially the proposed 
changes in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. They also point out some differ- 
ent approaches to the organization of the 
Department and the chain of command. 
I think my fellow Members will find the 
editorial worthwhile reading: 

WHat USDA CHANGES MEAN 
(By John F. Lewis) 


The New Frontier for the Department of 
Agriculture since January 20 has meant, 
among other things, the building of well- 
entrenched “empires” in consolidation moves 
that have disturbed the morale of some 
USDA personnel. 

First to act was Willard Cochrane, Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman’s replacement for 
former Secretary Benson’s economic adviser 
Martin Sorkin. 

Cochrane, an ambitious agricultural econ- 
omist from the University of Minnesota, 
wasted no time announcing that by the end 
of March all economists in the USDA would 
be brought together in a return to an or- 
ganization somewhat like the old, pre-Ben- 
son era BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics). 

Now these men will report directly to 
Cochrane, whose economic views will domi- 
nate, but not necessarily prevail, when it 
comes. to top-level decision making, 

The second move toward consolidation 
was taken by appointee John Baker, ex- 
Farmers Union wheel horse, who may strip 
the Extension Service of its authority in 
the administration of the Rural Develop- 
ment Program and assume complete charge 
of a greatly expanded program for marginal 
or depressed farmers. 

Then came James Ralph, assistant secre- 
tary, who has assumed administration of all 
marketing orders in an announced attempt 
to strengthen existing order operations and 
expand the marketing order system to addi- 
tional commodities and areas. 

Ralph, former Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for the State of California, pioneered 
the extensive use of such orders in his home 
State and now hopes to expand the system— 
perhaps to virtually every segment of US. 
agriculture. 

A further consolidation was the reorgani- 
zation of State, county, and community Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization Committees— 
farmer-run committees which Secretary 
Freeman personally hopes will assume greater 
responsibility. and authority for running 
farm programs. 
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Where pogsible, prominent members of the 
National Farmers Union have been moved 
into top posts in the States. And Secretary 
Freeman changed the Benson order that 
county ASC committee members could not 
be officers of a general farm organization— 
to pave the way for Farmers Union stalwarts 
taking over at the county level. USDA top 
administrators feel that county leadership 
should go to people who believe in and will 
promote stiff production control programs’ 
they advocate. 

The initial effect of the ASC reorganiza- 
tion was to make the selection of commit- 
teemen more closely reflect the political 
philosophy of the new administration. But 
beyond the politics is an undeclared, but 
clearly understood, wish in Washington to 
dump the headaches of some farm program 
decisions back on farmers’ shoulders. 

The Kennedy administration does not 
want to absorb all the blame for farm pro- 
gram setbacks. ‘ 

Secretary Freeman has been conspicuous 
in his repeated assertions that any contro- 
versial proposal he sends to Capitol Hill is 
Kennedy administration proposal. At the 
same time, the President has never hesitated 
to refer to Secretary Freeman as the man 
responsible for the success of the new at- 
tempts to cure farm ills. 

_.Now, it seems increasingly evident, both 
men have decided to shift some responsibility 
to farmers while making overtures to con- 
sumers to win understanding for programs 
that may raise food costs. 

A further subtlety, recognized but so far 
unchalleneged, is a conscious effort to mini- 
mize the influence of agribusiness—the com- 
mercial marketing people who traditionally 
have had a good bit of say in the develop- 
ment of farm policies. 

This was first evidenced in the early push 
to get emergency feed grain legislation 
adopted. The big controversy in that par- 
ticular measure was a plan that gave the 
Department of Agriculture unlimited au- 


¢ thority to use CCC surplus corn stocks to 


break free market prices for noncomplying 
corn farmers. 

Commodity traders generally point to 
rapid fluctuations on the exchanges in re- 
cent months as reflecting the uncertainty 
generally prevailing in the grain trade ag the 
administration changes farm program direc- 
tion. Usually, previous administrations tried 
to handle surplus stocks so as to stabilize 
markets, rather than to drive prices lower. 

Effect of consolidation: It can lead down 
one of two roads: stagnation in bureau-’ 
cratic absolutism or better administrative 
organization and more effective development 
of farm programs. 





Should Federal Aid Be Administered to 
the American Educational System? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago I established at Snead College, 
Boaz, Ala., a program of oratorical com- 
petition, designed to inspire our students - 

to develop more interest in public affairs 
and in public speaking. This year’s sub- 
ject was “Federal Aid to Education,” and 
I submit three prize-winning 
speeches in the Albert Rains Speech 
Contest for the benefit of my colleagues. 
This is indeed a timely subject and I be~ 
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lieve it to our legislative interest to know 
what college students think of this sub- 
ject today. 
Following are the first, second, and 
third place winners in the contest: 
SHOULD FEDERAL AID BE ADMINISTERED TO THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM? 


(By Ronald Gray, first place) 


Three short weeks ago, Russia launched 
the first man into space. Only 144 weeks 
later the U.S. scientists launched their astro- 
naut into space for a: brief time, thus dem- 
onstrating the ease with which the United 
States can equal Russian scientific actrieve- 
ments today. 

In 1957, however, this was not so true. At 
that time the Russian nation sprang to the 
first grand ‘climax in space conquering by 
successfully orbiting the satellite sputnik. 
This event came as unexpected to the Amer- 
ican leaders as to the other world leaders, 
and people all over the world began to won- 
der why a free nation such as the United 
States had not been the first into outer 
space. 

Consequently, in a short time, the Ameri- 
can leaders began to realize that the Ameri- 
can people were drifting along on an indo- 
lent boat when they should be flying through 
space. 

Perhaps the first problem that these lead- 
ers encountered was the question of whether 
American education measured up to the 
space age. The majority of great men an- 
swered, “No.” .Consequently, at the assem- 
blance of Congress in early 1958, several con- 
clusiors were reached and a method of accel- 
erating US. education was determined. 
These conclusions stated in brief that Amer- 
ican schools and colleges had insufficient 
funds for teachers, buildings, and equip- 
ment; and that many American youths did 
not possess the funds to develop their high- 
est academic degree of potential. 

Through the efforts of Congressmen and 


pxofessionai educators, -.these conclusions * 


were the means by which Federai aid was 
.first given to the national educational sys- 
tem. In August 1958, the National Defense 
Education Act was passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Under this Federal measure, $78 million 
was made available for educational loans, to 
capable students, needy schools and col- 
leges, and to improve the fields of science, 
mathematics, and foreign language. 

Over $70 million of this aid was used in 
1958-59 for loans to education in the Nation. 
New classrooms, laboratories, and equipment 
as well as better trained teachers began to 
prove the value of Federal aid to education 
almost at once, and for the past 2 years it has 
proved itself even more. 

However, despite its good points, Federal 


aid to education has experienced several 


obstacles. 

Several national leaders oppose or only 
partly support Federal aid. Sam RaYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, is 
against Federal aid to teachers, while several 
other leading Congressmen desire a prohibi- 
tion of educational aid to segregated schools. 
Then some Senators have presented bills 
which asked for limited Federal aid. 

Other leaders of the great American ma- 
jority, the average man, have pointed out 
other objectives that could hinder the ad- 
vancement of Federal educational aid. One 
objection of this type states that Federal aid 
to education is unconstitutional. According 
to the 10th amendment, education is one of 
the powers reserved to each individual Staté; 
however, it is also reserved to the people; and 
if the American people wish to maintain 
their leadership in world affairs, they must 
have an educational system that is capable 
of fitting individuals to their respective abili- 
ties, whether this be_as a foreign diplomat, 
a top scientist, or a common laborer. Each 
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State with its prejudiced educational system 
cannot hope to give the Nation the desired 
characteristics of space-age education. At 
present it appears as if Federal administra- 
tion is the solution to this part of the educa- 
tional problem. 

At one time Senator BArry GOLDWATER sug- 
gested tax relief as a means of educational 
aid; however, our present high taxes must 
be maintained to keep defensive and scien- 
tific advances on the upward swing. Too, it 
is true that if the Federal Government sup- 
plies a large amount of educational aid in 
any form other than loans the average Amer- 
ican who now pays almost 20 percent of his 
income for national taxes would then have 
to pay 25 to 30 percent in taxes. On the 
other hand, with State educational respon- 
sibilities in Federal hands, the taxpayer 
would not be responsible for State educa- 
tional tax; thus, his tax burden would be 
only slightly increased. 

One of the arguments against national 
educational aid states that the need for 
educational buildings and equipment has 
never been convincingly demonstrated. Ata 
White House Conference on Education in 
1955 no State represented demonstrated a 
financial incapacity to build the schools it 
needed. Also, in their report delegates ex- 
plained that political determination in each 
State was not powerful enough to overcome 
the obstacles to better education. 

The last 5 years have made the first con- 
clusions of this delegation incorrect, for 
now reliable statistics show that per pupil 
educational costs have approximately 
doubled in the last 5 years. Too, the num- 
ber of students has increased since 1955 and 
is expected to double by 1970. Costs of 
education have risen due to inflation and the 
tax dollar cannot be stretched further, there 
is a marked need for national aid in some 
form for classrooms and equipment. Per- 
haps Federal aid is needed more today in the 
field of teaching than in any other branch 
of education. Even though some statistics 
show that the number of teachers with col- 
lege degrees are increasing almost as rapidly 
as the proportional number of school-age 
children, still the increase consists mostly 
of women teachers, who retreat back to the 
teaching profession because they dislike the 
realms of technology or research. On the 
other hand, the more intellectual men col- 
lege graduates seek the field of technology, 
for -its offers a higher number of advance- 
ment opportunities. Thus, there is a strong 
need for educational instructors of the 
highest caliber. 

In this age of inflation, the teacher can- 
not be just a devoted, underpaid slave to 
society. He must maintain high economic 
and social status to accompany this profes- 
sion. With the present low income, this 
is similar to keeping up with an automobile 
by holding to a rotating wheel. Teachers are 
experiencing extreme hardships. 

Through the National Defense Education 
Act, several States were able to increase their 
benefits to educational instructors, es- 
pecially in the fields of science, mathemat- 
ics, foreign language. However, these are 
still the great majority of elementary and 
secondary teachers who need financial sup- 
port, which could be administered through 
a federal aid program, for without instruc- 
tors, students cannot develop the required 
potential for our present age. 


Another benefit of national educational aid 
is its preestablished aim to assist needy in- 
tellectual students, who wish to attend insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Every year 
there are thousands of graduates of sec- 
ondary schools, who possess a great store- 
house of potential, if they were only assisted 
in its development. 

The National Government already pro- 
motes one such loan program for educa- 
tional assistance. It has provided help in 
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the forms of finance as well as guidance 
counseling, and its efforts have been greatly 
rewarded. Therefore, it has already been 
demonstrated that federal aid can benefit 
needy students, especially at the college 
level. 

Thus, Federal aid to education can har- 
bor advantages as well as disadvantages. 
However, in a situation such as the United 
States faces today, the advantages of na- 
tional aid possess more logical weight. 

Today, the American nation needs more 
power for foreign defense; more power to 
combat inflation and other economic prob- 
lems; and more power to develop coopera- 
tive hardworking citizens. Better educa- 
tion could be the answer to all of these, 
for higher educational standards would 
mean higher moral standards, better living 
conditions, and a possible solution for a 
prolonged world peace. At present, the solu- 
tion to our educational problem seems to be 
through Federal aid. 


Can AMERICA AFFORD BETTER SCHOOLS? 
(By Tommy Guice, second place) 


Thirty years ago in America there were 
about 2 million babies born each year. Now 
this figure is roughly 4 million. In this coun- 
try the increase in our population is one 
of our great blessings. More workers to pro- 
duce goods, and more population units to 
consume goods are sources of great strength 
and well-being for the future. 

But the population that brings bound- 
less opportunity to America also brings prob- 
lems. It is one of these problems that I want 
to discuss. With this increasing population 
how can America afford better schools? 

To you and to me this is a question of 
fundamental importance. We take public ed- 
ucation for granted, because in our lifetimes 
we have always had it. People with educa- 
tion make better employees. Equally im- 
portant, they make better citizens. The 
basis of our country’s stability must be suf- 
ficient education. It is in the secondary 
schools, where the stimulations of young 
minds occur, that wise guidance must be 
effective. 

Today we have over a million teachers in 
our elementary and secondary schools. ~ By 
1965 we will need to have brought into our 
school systems an additional 2 million teach- 
ers to take care of the increased school 
population and principally to replace those 
teachers who are deceased, or who have gone 
to other jobs or professions. 

The teacher problem is the most difficult 
of all. The heart of education system is the 
teacher. Everything else about schools—the 
construction of buildings, the money, the 
organization—is designed to enable teaching 
to take place. In many areas competent 
young people avoid teaching or leave the 
profession after a few years, giving as their 
reasons inadequate pay, poor working con- 
ditions, or community restrictions on teach- 
ers. To find enough people to staff our class- 
rooms is one problem, To find enough good 
teachers is another. 

Our school systems need to be organized 
more effectively and economically. Is it bet- 
ter to have one large high school centrally 
located near several small communities or to 
let each community have its own school? 
What are our school building needs? In 
most communities there is a need right now 
for more classrooms, laboratories and shops 
as well as related facilities such as space for 
assembly, recreation, lunch, administration, 
service and many more. 

Just what is it that we want our schools 
to accomplish? Do you want the schools to 
concern themselves with preparing your child 
to fit into his future role as a member of 
our complex society; or do you believe that 
they should restrict themselves largely to 
the teaching of the 3 R’s? Do you want the 
schools to teach your youngster how to drive 
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an automobile, how to use a typewriter, or 
how to acquire vocational skills? How broad 
an athletic program do you consider desira- 
ble? Not all of America will agree on ques- 
tions such as these. It is inevitable and right 
that the decisions should vary from one sec- 
tion of our country to another, so it is 
proper therefore that the decisions concern- 
ing our schools be made by the individual 
States and communities. 

Having looked at some of the problems, 
we are ready now to turn to what is bound 
to be a difficult question—how can we fi- 
nance better schools—build and operate 
them? This question of financing is obvi- 
ously an important one, and inevitably the 
question comes up of the role, if any, to be 
played by the Federal Government. 

The Government has reached no judg- 
ment on the question of Federal aid to edu- 
cation nor have they reached a solution 
to any of the other problems facing our 
schools. We must approach these problems 
with one purpose in mind—the public itself 
must decide how it wants to go. 

How can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? 

Let us think for a moment on that ques- 
tion. How can we obtain public interest? 

I believe it is of the utmost importance. 
Our schools belong to the people. The prob- 
lems of schools have always been commu- 
nity problems. They have always been 
handled within the community with deci- 
sions made locally. There are few people, 
if any, who really believe this should be 
changed. There is disagreement on the ulti- 
mate source of funds, but there is almost 
universal. agreement that control of the 
schools must be left in the hands of the 
State and community as it has been done 
in the past. 

It is vital that all of the citizens know 
what the extent of the educational problem 
is. It is up to them to decide what kind of 
schools they want and what kind they are 
willing to pay for. I believe the history of 
this country shows that if people fully 
understand a public problem, if they recog- 
nize its importance and its magnitude, they 
will meet that problem and meet it effec- 
tively. If the public will only take a hard 
look at these problems of education I am 
confident that it will come up with the solu- 
tions and with the money needed. The 
country as a whole must turn to an exam- 
ination of problems such as our schools are 
faced with. Democracy is at its best when 
people join together in their own commu- 
nities and in their own States to decide 
what they want and how they are going to 
achieve it. Our problem of supporting ade- 
quate education for our youth is not a lack 
of finances but rather one of willingness 
on the part of the people. 

Can America support better education? 
The answer is this: We have a higher level 
of financial ability to support education 
that we have ever had. We have all the in- 
gredients for greatness. We excel in oppor- 
tunity today, but we will fail to use this 
opportunity wisely unless we develop to the 
maximum the abilities and talents of our 
young people. For the future of America 
and our youngsters we must face these prob- 
lems. Somebody must pay attention to our 
educationally minded boys and girls. 

This brings us to the object of all the 
discussions of education, the child. Every 
child has a basic human right to receive all 
the education his capacities permit. Our 
Nation will be better served if he receives 
that education than if he does not receive 
it. 

The needs of the Nation’s children are 
important. They are much more important 
and more urgent than the needs of the 
pressure groups whose controversy is so loud 
that some of us forget the role of the child. 
If one listens to special interests groups who 
are objecting to one aspect or another of the 
Federal aid proposal, it would appear that 
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an unheard-of innovation is being ad- 
vanced. Are these groups prepared to sacri- 
fice the welfare of the child to have their 
own way? 

We are now spending $26 billion a year 
for education, a national average of $369 
per pupil. Nevertheless we are falling far 
short of being able to fulfill certification 
standards. Our educational system is in- 
adequate now. In 5 or 10 more years the 
situation may get entirely out of hand. If 
an educational aid bill is passed which meets 
the needs of the children of this great and 
varied country, compromises must be made 
but our children must not be penalized. We 
must insist that Congress stop playing 
politics with our children. 

Can America afford better schools? Yes, 
if our citizens will become so aroused and 
so well-informed of the situation that they 
will take a stanch stand to keep the deci- 
sions of the problems on community and 
State levels. The privilege of influencing the 
future of our children must be given to 
those who care the most; the people to 
whom our schools belong. 





EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 
(By Donald Watson, third place) 


A great deal of the time and attention of 
the officers, direct_rs, and staff of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council has been de- 
voted to the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. This act is extremely important, 
not only because of its immediate effect but 
because of the precedents it may establish 
for the future pattern of Federal aid to 
education. A paragraph of this $887 million 
National Defense Education Act provides 
that to qualify for a loan or fellowship, “A 
student must swear allegiance to the United 
States and affirm that he does not believe 
in, and is not a member of, and does not 
support. any organization that believes in, 
or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” 

This act is designed to insure trained man- 
power of sufficient quality and quantity to 
meet the national defense needs of the 
United States. The act contains 10 dis- 
tinct titles. It was so extensively amended 
in Congress that it does not consistently re- 
flect any single, unified educational policy. 
Its basic philosophy, however, seems to be 
that Federal aid to education is justified 
only by defense needs. This act undertakes 
to extend aid only in fields related to the 
national security, and only where it is spe- 
cially needed to introduce new techniques 
or materials, or accomplish something be- 
yond the present school program. 

One group of titles deals with gifted stu- 
dents and provides for identifying them 
through wider use of standard tests, guid- 
ing them through improved counseling, and 
helping them to continue their education 
through student loans. Another section is 
aimed at building up resources for the study 
and teaching of foreign languages significant 
in national security terms, but not widely 
taught in the United States. Another re- 
lates to training of science, mathematic and 
foreign language teachers. 

Title IV of the act is particularly directed 
to the preparation of prospective college and 
university teachers. Title VII provides for 
research and experiment in the use of “new” 
teaching media, including radio, television, 
films, sound recordings and disseminating 
knowledge about their use. Printed mate- 
rials are not included among the media 
with which the title is concerned. This 
omission reflects an unwarrantedly optimistic 
assumption that books are already a suf- 
ficiently familiar and effectively use of in- 
struction. It does not reflect any negative 
or hostile attitude toward print. An exclu- 
sive preoccupation with the newer media 
on the part of the Federal Government may, 
however, have an unintended prejudicial ef- 
fect unless the research and dissemination 
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of information on the new media deal with 
them in sight of their role as a part of the 
total, balanced spectrum of educational 
materials. 

Title III deals with improving the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages. It authorizes an annual 
approximation of $61,600,000 (to be matched 
by State and local sums) for the acquisition 
of laboratory equipment, audio-visual mate- 
rials and printed materials other than text- 
books They are used for teaching those 
three subjects in elementary, secondary 
schools and junior colleges. 

Sums appropriated under this title are 
allotted by the U.S. Office of Education to 
State departments of education under a 
formula based on school enrollments and 
income per schoolchild, and must be matched 
equally by the recipient States. 

Title II of the act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a student loan fund in every 
college desiring to participate. The loan 
fund is made up of nine-tenths Federal capi- 
tal contribution and a one-tenth matching 
contribution from the school. 

These loan funds are to be used by the 
participating institution to make long-term, 
low-cost loans to students who need financial 
support to enter or remain in college. Thus, 
no student of demonstrated ability who de- 
sires to obtain an advanced education is to 
be denied the opportunity because of inade- 
quate financial resources. To give further 
direction to this concept the Office of Edu- 
cation made certain basic policy determina- 
tions which are designed to set the pattern 
for institutional participation. 

First, in recognition of the wide range of 
institutional requirements for long-term 
funds, the actual allocation of Federal capi- 
tal contributions is based on the school’s 
estimate of its own needs. 

Secondly, colleges participating in the 
student loan program have been urged to 
incorporate this source of financial assist- 
ance into their existing student financial aid 
programs. 

Third, standards for assessing financial 
need are established and applied by the indi- 
vidual institution, with the understanding 
that attention will be given to various 
sources from which the student may accept 
assistance. 

Fourth, colleges and universities who have 
had experience in operating long-term loan 
programs have assisted in developing admin- 
istrative rules. 

Fifth, since approximately half the col- 
leges currently participating have had no 
experience with long-term loans, the Office 
of Education has carried on a program of 
assistance through workshops and similar 
aids. 

Because of the shared responsibility for 
funding the loan program, established by the 
9 to 1 Federal to institutional capital 
contributions, a spirit of cooperative en- 
deavor pervades the entire administration of 
the fund. The national defense student loan 
fund constitutes the largest single source 
of student financial aid in the entire Nation. 
The swift successful development of the loan 
program has been due in the main, to the 
constant effort and abiding interest of the 
American collegiate community. 





Memorial Day at Gettysburg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, have 


you ever visited your National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg on Memorial Day? 
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Probably never since its dedication by 
Lincoln in 1863 did nature smile more 
kindly on this annual event. A bright, 
warm sun shone in a completely cloud- 
less, deep blue sky. The stately, old trees 
put on their spring finery ranging in 
color from the purple beeches to the 
varying shades of the oaks. The grass 
was at its greenest. 

Here in this beautiful setting, a very 
simple, but impressive, pageant un- 
folded, one which could not help but 
bring to each individual present the grim 
realities of war. Terrible as it was 100 
years ago, how insignificantly minor 
when compared with what might con- 
ceivably happen should some maniac— 
and it could only be that—ignite today’s 
powder keg. 

Picture more than 1,000 schoolchil- 
dren of every race and creed, forming 
with their teachers, a long line on one 
side of the cemetery, each with an arm- 
ful of flowers, and at a given signal 
slowly and solemnly walking among the 
myriad flags on the graves, strewing 
their flowers as they moved to the other 
side. Their mission completed, they 
stood at attention as a volley was fired 
and taps sounded. 

In that solemn moment, one could 
only hope and pray that the boys and 
girls who today placed flowers on the 
graves of those who fought and died 
years ago, might never die under similar 
circumstances and have flowers strewn 
over their graves. 

Following this, the procession moved 
to a rostrum where Governor Lawrence 
delivered the Memorial Day address 
which follows: 

SpeEecH or Gov. Davin L. LAWRENCE, MEMORIAL 
Day CEREMONIES, NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
GETTYSBURG, May 30, 1961 
I am told that I am the 14th Gov- 

ernor of Pennsylvania to speak to his fellow 

citizens at Gettysburg on this day which 
was chosen long ago as a memorial—a call 
to our remembrance—of the men who fought 
and the men who died to preserve the union 
of the American States. I do not know what 
my distinguished predecessors said—it would 
be interesting to search out their manu- 
scripts—but I am sure that each of them 
was concerned, as I am, as to what he might 
add to the 9 sculptured sentences, the 
perfect 265 words, which Abraham Lincoln 

spoke at the dedication of this cemetery on a 

raw November day in 1863. 

It was, of course, a nation vastly different 
in its dimensions—the Nation Lincoln knew. 
It was a small nation by our standards— 
something not much more than 30 million 
people, North and South, about the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey in our own time. It was a rural nation; 
most people made their living on the farm. 
It was a nation still unmmechanized; the 
energy sources in coal and oil were just be- 
ing tapped; no railroad yet crossed the con- 
tinent; electricity was still a phenomenon 
of the physics laboratory and the stormy 
heavens. 

A czar reigned in Russia; an emperor in 
France. Germany and Italy were not yet 
unified as nations. 

Men were seeking the sources of the Nile 
in the same wonderment—the same great 
sense of challenge—as we now seek the 
craters of the moon. 

War was personal and terrible, as terrible 
in its aimed rifle bullets—with death just as 
final—as it might be today when death may 
cross continents with great cities as the 
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missile’s target. A young captain in the 
Civil War—the war in which so many were 
yet to die even after Gettysburg—who later 
was to be a great Justice of the Supreme 
Court described it—and he also described 
something that has not changed. 

“If you have advanced in line,” said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “and have seen ahead of 
you the spot which you must pass where the 
rifle bullets are striking; if you have ridden 
by night at a walk toward the line of fire 
at the dead angle of Spotsylvania, where for 
24 hours the soldiers were fighting on the 
two sides of an earthwork, and in the morn- 
ing the dead and dying lay piled in a row 
6 feet deep, and as you rode had heard the 
bullets splashing in the mud and- earth 
about you; if you have been on the picket 
line at night in a black and unknown wood, 
and have heard the spat of bullets upon the 
trees, and as you have moved, have felt your 
foot slip upon a dead man’s body; if you 
have had a blind fierce gallop against the 
enemy with your blood up and a pace that 
left no time for fear—if, in short, you have 
known the vicissitudes of terror and triumph 
in war, you know that there is such a thing 
as the faith I speak of. You know your own 
weakness and are modest; but you know that 
man has in him that unspeakable somewhat 
which makes him capable of miracle, able to 
lift himself by the might of his own soul, 
unaided, able to face annihilation for a 
belief.” 

We are a century, three generations, from 
the battles which Holmes knew—and our 
Nation has changed, our world has changed, 
almost beyond recognition. 

What we pray has not changed, what 
we know has not changed, is the fact that 
man is still capable of these miracles, still 
able to lift himself by the might of his own 
soul, still able to face annihilation for his 
beliefs. 

The history of that war, fought so many 
years ago, must remind us that men will 
defend just as stubbornly, die just as brave- 
ly, for beliefs which history and a later moral 
conscience will declare mistaken, as they 
will for causes we find just. There are few 
today who hold that Lee’s men on this bat- 
tlefield, encountering death to dissolve the 
Union, were fighting for the right. They 
were seeking to restrict the boundaries of 
human freedom; they were at odds with their 
century, with this land’s destiny, with our 
dream of equality for all races and condi- 
tions of men. 

But surely there is no one who will say 
that the men of the South showed less cour- 
age, less fortitude, less heroism than their 
brave opponents from the Northern States. 

William James, a great philosopher, said 
that the inner mystery of democracy is con- 
tained in “Two common habits, two inveter- 
ate habits carried into public life—habits 
so homely that they lend themselves to no 
rhetorical expression, yet habits more pre- 
cious, perhaps, than any the human race 
has gained.” 

“They can never,” James went on to say, 
“be too often pointed out or praised. One 
of them is the habit of trained and disci- 
plined good temper toward the opposite party 
when it fairly wins its innings. 

“It was by breaking away from this habit 
that the slave States nearly wrecked our 
Nation. The other is that of fierce and mer- 
ciless resentment toward every man or set 
of men who break the public peace. By 
holding te this habit, the free States saved 
her life.” 

I think that is a true statement, and I 
think it is a moral for our time. 

We, too, live in a world where freedom 
is under siege. The Communists reject ut- 
terly the idea that the people have a right 
to choose; that they may, under democratic 
processes change their political leadership 
and the directions of their society; that they 
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may swing by free choice from conservative 
to liberal or even radical policies of Govern- 
ment and back again. 

The Communists believe in dictatorship; 
their processes are irreversible. A Castro has 
no use for elections. A Khrushchev installs 
Communist regimes from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, from Poland to Rumania, and 
maintains them by the ever present threat of 
force. There are no mechanics whereby the 
500 million people of China can pass judg- 
ment on Chairman Mao. 

Wherever communism holds power, there 
is no “habit of trained and disciplined good 
temper toward the opposition party.” In- 
deed, there is no opposition party. In its 
place are purges and brainwashings and 
compulsion. 

And in the lands which Communists do 
not control, there is no hesitation by the 
Communists, when they feel strong enough, 
to “break the public peace,” to create 
guerrilla movements and full-scale revolts in 
a Laos, a Vietnam, a Malaya. 

Our aim must be to create a rule of law in 
the world, as our Constitution created a rule 
of law among the States and the people who 
inhabit them. Our aim must be to cap- 
ture the minds of men, as Abraham Lincoln 
captured their minds 100 years ago. Our 
power must be as strong as the Union Armies 
which carried the flag back to New Orleans 
and Atlanta and Richmond. Our resolution 
must be as great, our belief must be as 
strong, as the resolution and beliefs of the 
men who died in the 3-day battle that raged 
across this very countryside. 

We are not committed to overthrow com- 
munism where it exists in great states such 
as Russia and China, just as Lincoln was 
not committed to uproot slavery in the 
States of the South until the second year 
of the rebellion. We are committed, as he 
was committed, to resist its spread; to pre- 
vent its contamination of freedom in the 
lands where peoples are still striving to work 
out their destinies by democratic means. 

Like the people of the North a century 
ago, who regarded slavery as an evil which 
an improvement in the human conscience 
would one day eliminate, we regard the Com- 
munist societies as backward and regressive. 
We hope that they cannot indefinitely sup- 
press the human spirit; we believe they must 
some day evolve their own institutions of 
liberty and justice. 

Meanwhile, the free soil of this day, the 
nations of the Atlantic Pact, the troubled 
countries of Black Africa, the lands on the 
rim of the Asian Continent, the Western 
Hemisphere itself—these must be kept free, 
kept free first by the will of their own 
peoples, kept free because our strength and 
the strength of our allies is a shield under 
which the weaker nations can survive and 
grow strong. 

We must never again, as we have done too 
frequently in the past, underestimate our op- 
ponents. They are brave, skillful, and ruth- 
less; they are dedicated and determined, as 
convinced in their bad cause as we have 
come to be in what we hold as just and good. 


We must excel them in material accomp- 
lishment, and above all, in moral force. We 
must maintain and increase our strength, 
and we must learn new lessons in coolness 
under global fire and patience under con- 
tinuing strain. We must not be led into 
war because we cannot endure the tensions 
of peace; when General Sherman said that 
“War is hell” he added that it is “only 
those who have never fired a shot or heard 
the shrieks and groans of the wounded who 
cry aloud for blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation.” But when our President meets 
Chairman Khrushchev or any other world 
leader, he must know—and the world must 
know—that the American people are ready, 
as they were in Lincoln’s time, to pay what- 
ever price, to meet whatever force, to ac- 
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complish any task that is necessary to pre- 
serve us as a nation and to secure freedom 
in the world. 

All of our work does not lie in our world 
commitments nor in our armed strength. 
Much of it lies in our own society at home. 
We will be judged in the world; we will 
hold the allegiance of other peoples or lose 
their confidence by our own performance in 
our own society here in the United States. 

Walt Whitman had a vision of our future, 
a vision that came to him as the sad epic of 
our Civil War was at its weary end. 

“The 4 years’ war is over.” Whitman 
wrote, “and in the peaceful, strong, excit- 
ing, fresh occasions of today, and of the fu- 
ture, that strange sad war is hurrying even 
now to be forgotten * * * a new race, a 
young and lusty generation already sweeps 
in with oceanic currents, obliterating the 
war, and all its scars, its mounded graves, 
and all its reminiscences of hatred, conflict, 
death. So let it be obliterated. I say the 
life of the present, and the future makes un- 
deniable demands upon us each and all, 
South, North, East, West. To help put the 
United States * * * hand in hand, in one 
anbroken circle in a chant—to rouse these 
States to the unprecedented grandeur of the 
part they are to play, and are even now 
playing—to the thought of their great fu- 
ture * * * especially their great esthetic, 
moral, scientific future (of which their vul- 
gar material and political present is but as 
the preparatory tuning of instruments by an 
orchestra), these are still for me among my 
hopes, my ambitions.” 

Whitman was a great patriot as well as a 
great poet. He was a prophet of his coun- 
try’s greatness. He would have loved these 
times, as our own great poet, Robert Frost, 
loves their challenge and their opportunity. 

And his hopes and ambitions today would 
be what ours must be; that we must over- 
come in our society the last vestiges of the 
system—the system of compulsory inferior- 
ity—which was the underlying cause of our 
Civil War. 

We have much to do, both North and 
South. When we see the progress we have 
made—and it is striking progress—in the 
whole field of civil rights, we are apt to be 
complacent. Pennsylvania has no segre- 
gated schools; Pennsylvania has a fair em- 
ployment law; Pennsylvania has a fair hous- 
ing law. The Supreme Court has outlawed 
discrimination as a matter of law; the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment are bringing their great weight to its 
outlawry as a matter of practice. 

We are nearer—much nearer—equality of 
opportunity than we have ever been before. 
But it has been a long time coming—1i100 
years is a long time to wait—and it is not yet 
fully achieved. 

We have still to realize “the new birth of 
freedom” which Lincoln proclaimed on this 
very field, and until we do, much of the 
world will find a hollow sound, a sound of 
mockery, in our bravest words and our 
proudest preachments. 

Memorial Day in 1961 is a good time—a 
necessary time—to confess our shame for 
what hapepned at Central High School in 
Little Rock; for what is happening in the 
Virginia counties where the schools are 
closed and the New Orleans districts where 
the schools are boycotted; for the mobs in 
Birmingham and Montgomery in Alabama, 
and for the jailings in Jackson, Miss. These 
things are breaches of the public peace; we 
must meet them with fierce and merciless 
resentment. They are the unfinished busi- 
ness, the last evil remnants, of the war that 
was fought 100 years ago. This Nation will 
not long tolerate their continuance. 

And we in the North—where we have no 
white citizens’ councils, where the Ku Klux 
Klan has been lone since extinguished— 
have our own house to set in order. It is not 
enough for us to express our dismay at 
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events beyond our borders; it is more im- 
portant that we cure our own evils of dis- 
crimination, that we eliminate our city 
ghettoes, that we open our employment op- 
portunities fairly and freely on a basis of 
ability alone. That is a good resolve for 
us on this Memorial Day, at this very field 
where Abraham Lincoln once asked us “to 
take increased devotion to that cause” for 
which the dead “gave their last full measure 
of devotion.” 

And, with all our shortcomings, with all 
that we must yet do, I am sure that we have 
not failed these men who sleep forever on 
our Pennsylvania soil, nor have we failed that 
President who spoke immortally at this site. 
Abraham Lincoln knew the fallibility of man- 
kind; he lives in our imagination as the most 
human of our Presidents, at once humorous 
and melancholy; compassionate and hard 
as nails; wise in the earthy ways of politics 
and withal, noble in his aspirations for our 
country and its people. 

He would have been proud to see Amer- 
ica—strong in the Union that he saved, the 
Union grown to 50 States and one hundred 
and eighty millions of people, as the cham- 
pion of freedom in the world; he would know 
that these dead of Gettysburg and all the 
battlefields across the world where Ameri- 
cans have fought for freedom, have in truth 
not died in vain. For it is their example, 
their proud heritage, their love of country, 
and their ultimate bravery which inspires us 
today. 

We will do no less; we will play our des- 
tined part; we will meet our burdens; and 
make our way in the great unfolding pageant 
of man’s progress here on earth. 





The Department of the Iaterior Has No 
Place in Its Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater Programs for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Other Civic, Non- 
profit Cultural Groups of the Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s Capital in 1950 observed and cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial of its estab- 
lishment as the seat of Government. In 
connection with, and as part of, this 
occasion the Congress authorized the 
erection of the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater and appropriated nearly $1 mil- 
lion to build it. The purpose of the Con- 
gress in creating this great cultural and 
artistic facility was—as the records 
clearly reveal—to advance the cultural, 
educational, and artistic growth and de- 
velopment of the Nation’s Capital. 

The Congress lodged the management 
of this great amphitheater in the De- 
partment of the Interior. For the full 
development of the aims which the Con- 
gress had in mind it would, perhaps, have 
been wiser to have placed the manage- 
ment within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a Federal agency concerned more 
directly than the Department of the In- 
terior with the diffusion of knowledge. 

I think the time has come—if it is not, 
indeed, long overdue—to make a study 
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of the Carter Barron Amphitheater op- 
eration which would take into account 
the major summer cultural programs in 
other cities of the United States and in 
leading European cities. 

The Department of the Interior’s 
stewardship of the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater as a cultural] facility over 
the years should be subjected to a criti- 
cal and searching analysis and no at- 
tempt to justify sins of omission or com- 
mission should be permited, nor should 
any bureaucratic whitewash be at- 
tempted. 

The major purpose of the study I pro- 
pose should be to find ways to make the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater a far 
greater and much more significant edu- 
cational, cultural, and artistic force in 
the Nation’s Capital than it has ever 
been. 

No doubt professional, commercial en- 
tertainment of the kind which the De- 
partment of the Interior presents at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, including 
at times, or so I am told, sick jokes and 
a burlesque hall type of humor which 
would not be permitted on the family 
television set has its place. However, 
whether that place is in this great cul- 
tural facility to the utter exclusion of 
the National Symphony Orchestra and 
other civic, nonprofit educational and 
cultural programs, activities, and groups 
would be thoroughly explored by the kind 
of study I have proposed. It might well 
be that it would be found during the 
course of such a study that some of these 
programs which are now presented at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater should 
be presented in a privately owned theater 
or nightclub under commercial auspices 
for private profit and not be given the 
endorsement of the Federal Government 
which presentation at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater implies. ‘ 

Any step which the Secretary of the 
Interior may take to broaden, deepen, 
and raise the educational, cultural, and 
artistic level of the programs presented 
at the Carter Barron Amphitheater will 
meet with powerful and respectable sup- 
port from all sections of our country 
from people who are fed up with the 
tawdry, the cheap, and the spurious 
values of the art factories of New York 
and Hollywood. 

The sweep of history has made the 
United States the leader of the free 
world, and we must compete with the 
Soviet Union for the minds and the 
hearts of men everywhere in the world. 

The Nation’s Capital must take its 
rightful place beside other capital cities 
of the world in the support and encour- 
agement of the fine arts. 

That the Department of the Interior, 
in its management of the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, has not been able to ac- 
commodate the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, or even the Washington Civic 
Opera Co. is nothing short of preposter- 
ous. It is high time that a study was 
made of how such groups could use this 
great cultural facility in view of the 
statements made repeatedly by the New 
York Times that’ the Nation’s Capital 
is a “hick town” behind even such a 
provincial capital as Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in 
its encouragement of the fine arts. 
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I have written the Secretary of the 
Interior suggesting that he create im- 
mediately an advisory panel of civic, 
educational, cultural, and fine arts 
leaders to help him develop a challeng- 
ing and significant cultural and artistic 
program at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater which would rise to the level of 
some of the world-famous cultural festi- 
vals in this country and in Europe. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1,.1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: Along with many 
other Members of Congress I have consist- 
ently supported measures to advance the 
educational and cultural life of the Nation’s 
Capital and make our Capital City ever safer 
and more attractive to live in. As a member 
of the District of Columbia Committee it 
has, in fact, been my duty to do this be- 
cause of the historic intent of the Congress 
that this great Federal City must represent 
the best of American life and refiect the 
deepest educational and cultural aspirations 
of the people of this Nation. 

The Nation’s Capital in 1950 observed and 
celebrated the sesquicentennial of its es- 
tablishment as the seat of government. In 
connection with, and as part of, this oc- 
casion the Congress authorized the erection 
of the Carter Barron Amphitheater and ap- 
propriated nearly $1 million to build it. The 
purpose of the Congress in creating this 
great cultural and artistic facility was—as 
the records clearly reveal—to advance the 
cultural, educational, and artistic growth of 
the Nation’s Capital. The Congress lodged 
the management of this amphitheater in the 
Department of the Interior. For the full 
development of the aims the Congress had 
in mind it would, perhaps, have been wiser 
to have placed the management within the 
Smithsonian Institution, a Federal agency 
concerned more directly with the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

I think the time has come—if it is not, 
indeed, long overdue—to make a study of 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater operation 
which would take into account the major 
summer cultural programs in other US. 
cities and in leading European cities. The 
State Department, and our Ambassadors 
abroad in other countries, would be de- 
lighted to cooperate and their reports on 
summer cultural programs in Europe should 
be an important part of such a study. The 
Department of the Interior’s stewardship of 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater as a cul- 
tural facility over the years should be sub- 
jected to a critical and searching analysis 
and no attempt to justify sins of omission or 
commission should be permitted. Nor 
should any bureaucratic whitewash be at- 
tempted. Perhaps a special advisory com- 
mittee made up of educational, cultural and 
fine arts experts and leaders should be set 
up to help you carry out the study. This 
would assure the public of its impartiality 
and the soundness of its conclusions. 

The major purpose of the study I propose, 
which I urge you to undertake, should be to 
find ways to make the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater a far greater and much more sig- 
nificant educational, cultural, and artistic 
force in the Nation’s Capital than it has ever 
been. Such a study should certainly show 
conclusively what other major cities here 
and abroad do toward encouraging, and de- 
veloping, and assisting in the growth of their 
own local artistic groups, their own talented 
artists, their own young artists; how much 
“commercial talent” they import; the role 
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of civic, nonprofit groups similar to the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and the Wash- 
ington Opera Society; and whether they im- 
port all the talent presented on their sum- 
mer programs from other cities as the De- 
partment of the Interior does in its programs 
at the Carter Barron Amphitheater. 

No doubt professional, commercial enter- 
tainment of the kind which the Department 
of the Interior presents at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, including at times, I am told, 
sick jokes and a burlesque hall-type of 
humor which would not be permitted on the 
family televison set (which is significant, I 
think, at a time when broadcasting is being 
blamed by irate parents for some of the ris- 
ing tide of juvenile delinquency) has its 
place. However, whether that place is in this 
great cultural facility to the utter exclu- 
sion of the National Symphony Orchestra 
and other civic, nonprofit educational and 
cultural programs, activities, and groups 
would be thoroughly explored by the kind 
of a study I have proposed. It might well 
be that it would be found during the course 
of the proposed study that some of these 
programs which are presented at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater should be presented in 
a privately owned theater or nightclub un- 
der commercial auspices for private profit 
and not be given the endorsement of the 
Federal Government which presentation at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater implies. 

I shall now suggest some additional mat- 
ters which the proposed study should cover. 
For instance, I find it shocking that the 
Department of the Interior has no place in 
its Carter Barron Amphitheater programs for 
the National Symphony Orchestra and other 
nonprofit cultural groups of the Nation’s 
Capital. The National Symphony Or- 
chestra is the only major symphony or- 
chestra in the United States without a sum- 
mer season. At the present time, the highly 
talented musicians of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra must turn to other forms of 
employment to eke out a livelihood. Their 
resourcefulness in this regard is little short 
of amazing, though it does little to ad- 
vance the cultural life of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Some of these musicians are summer 
salesmen, and summer guards carrying guns 
in Federal buildings including the Library 
of Congress. This situation persists year 
after year in the Nation’s Capital without 
any sign that top officials of the Federal 
Government, who are sensitive to the cul- 
tural aspirations of people abroad in other 
nations, are aware of, or understand, its full 
implications in a world in which the United 
States in this cold-war period has assumed 
leadership of the free world. 

New York City, with the solid backing of 
the city administration and the mayor, has 
its summer music programs and its free 
Shakespeare in Central Park. Other US. 
cities have summer programs in all of the 
arts, many of them free to the public or 
available at nominal sums. Philadelphia's 
Robin Hood Dell concerts are world famous, 
and the city of Philadelphia contributes 
$75,000 annually to make them possible. 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera, the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts at Tanglewood in Lenox, 
Mass., these and a hundred other famous 
summer music programs are in the main- 
stream of the tradition established by the 
free band concerts on the common or the 
courthouse square—one of the oldest and 
most universal of American cultural insti- 
tutions. 

You may rest assured, Mr. Secretary, that 
any step you may take to broaden, deepen, 
and to raise the educational and cultural 
and artistic level of the fare offered at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater will meet with 
powerful and respectable support from all 
sections of our country from people in all 
walks of life who are fed up with the taw- 
dry, the cheap, and the spurious cultural 
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values and fare which are so easily available 
to them and their children. They want 
something better, something nobler than the 
art factories of New York’s Broadway, and 
Hollywood, and radio and television offer in 
such massive doses. They want something 
vital, alive, and close to the American dream 
and the American promise. 

The sweep of history has made the United 
States the leader of the free world, anu we 
must compete with the Soviet Union for 
the minds and the hearts of men every- 
where in the world. The Nation’s Capital 
must take its rightful place beside other 
capital cities of the world in cultural mat- 
ters if we are successfully to carry forward 
our high mission. 

That the Department of the Interor, in 
its management of the Carter Barron Am- 
phitheater, has not been able to accomo- 
date the National Symphony Orchestra— 
or even the Washington Civic Opera As- 
sociation—is nothing short of preposterous. 
*t is high time that a study was made of how 
such groups could use this great cultural fa- 
cility in view of the statements made re- 
peatedly by national publications that the 
Nation’s Capital is a “hick town” behind 
even such a provincial capital as Tiflis, 
U.S.8S.R., in the fine arts. 

A second step which you could take would 
be to create immediately an advisory panel 
of civic, educational, cultural, and fine arts 
leaders to help you develop a challenging 
and significant cultural and artistic pro- 
gram at the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
which would rise to the level of some of 
the world-famous cultural festivals in this 
country and in Europe. The Pablo Casals 
festival in Puerto Rico should be an in- 
spiration and a guide to you in develop- 
ing a major cultural program for the Na- 
tion’s Capital at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater and in the other facilities con- 
trolled by the Department of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 





Why Mr. Dean Came to Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in President Eisenhower’s farewell ad- 
dress of January 17, delivered to the 
American people over radio and televi- 
sion, he said: 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments industry. 
American makers of plowshares could, with 
time and as required, make swords as well. 
But now we can no longer risk emergency 
improvisation of national defense; we have 
been compelled to create a permanent arma- 
ments industry of vast proportions, Added 
to this, 34% million men and women are di- 
rectly engaged in the Defense Establishment. 
We annually spend on military security more 
than the net income of all U.S. corpora- 
tions. 

This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spirit- 
ual—is felt in every city, every statehouse, 
every office of the Federal Government. We 
recognize the imperative need for this de- 
velopment. Yet we must not fail to com- 
prehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
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resources and livelihood are all involved; so 
is the very structure of our society. 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The po- 
tential for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this 
combination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing for 
granted? Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may pros- 
per together. 


In the Washington Post recently, the 
distinguished columnist, Mr. Marquis 
Childs, wrote a superb column in which 
he pointed to the fact tht nuclear test 
ban efforts undertaken at Geneva, by 
Arthur Dean, at the behest of both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Kennedy, 
have been seriously undercut by elements 
within the military-industrial complex 
of which President Eisenhower spoke. In 
that column, Marquis Childs said: 

Wuy Mr. Dean CaMeE To GENEVA 
(By Marquis Childs) 

GENEvA.—Recently Arthur Dean got a tele- 
phone call from a friend in New York. The 
friend, head of a large advertising agency, 
began by insisting that the nuclear test ban 
talks which Dean is conducting for the 
United States be broken off at once and 
ended by berating Dean for squandering the 
taxpayers’ money in such a wrong headed 
endeavor. 

It happens that Dean is serving without 
pay and without an expense allowance, as he 
has on his Government assignments under 
both the Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
tration. He was disturbed and at first some- 
what puzzled by his friend’s intense feeling 
on the subject of nuclear test. But it de- 
veloped that along with 200 other advertis- 
ing executives he had been brought to Wash- 
ington by the Air Force for an indoctrination 
in the need to improve America’s nuclear 
weaponry. , 

The Air Force, the munitions industry, 
certain highly influential scientists, along 
with other elements in the Pentagon, are 
pressing President Kennedy either to break 
off the talks or to announce that while they 
go on the United States will nevertheless 
start testing again. In his commonsense, 
reasonable fashion Dean argues the case for 
going on with what he believes to be a su- 
premely important endeavor—that Russia 
will gain far more than the United States 
if both powers start testing again, that the 
U.S. arsenal already contains two and one 
half times the volume to destroy the Com- 
munist half of the world, that world opinion 
must be convinced the United States will go 
the whole way to get a test ban with work- 
able guarantees. 

When Dean and John J. McCloy, the 
President’s adviser on disarmament, went 
through a long briefing preliminary to tak- 
ing on their respective jobs, one of the pro- 
posals for the new wave of nuclear arma- 
ment, to be achieved with resumed testing, 
was unveiled for them. In its fantastic 
science-fiction quality it has lived vividly in 
Dean's mind as he has persistently and pa- 


tiently, day after day, put the Western case - 


for a controlled test ban up to the intract- 
able Soviets. In oversimplified form the 
concept is as follows: 

A megaton (equivalent to 1 million tons 
of TNT) nuclear warhead can by testing be 
reduced from 200 pounds to 35 pounds. 
Consequently, the missile to carry it can be 
greatly reduced in firepower and in size. 
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These small warheads and smaller missiles 
capable of reaching targets in the Soviet 
Union can be mounted on specially built 
trucks. They can be manned by a lieuten- 
ant and a sergeant. Up to 50,000 of these 
missile-equipped trucks would be kept criss- 
crossing ,the United States night and day 
on a rotating basis. This would insure that 
at all times a sufficient retaliato-y striking 
power would escape destruction from a first 
strike by the Soviets. 

The principal author, as he is also the 
principal protagonist of starting new tests, 
is Edward Teller. The distinguished physi- 
cist who is credited with much of the orig- 
inal work on the hydrogen bomb has argued 
before one top-secret forum after another 
with his remarkable zeal and persuasive- 
ness for this concept which he believes to 
be esssential to America’s security. 

What if the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
had had this 35-pound warhead, Teller 
argues, think of the difference it would have 
made. Teller himself is a refugee from Hun- 


gary. 


To some of his listeners it appeared that 
the result would have been to blow up the 
freedom fighters along with most of Hun- 
gary and perhaps also to have launched an 
all-out nuclear war. Skeptics such as Dean 
point to the greatly increased danger in 
putting nuclear missiles under the control 
of an ever-larger number of individuals who 
might be erratic enough under certain cir- 
cumstances to set one off. The chances of 
an accident—several near accidents of catas- 
trophic scale are said to have been kept from 
public knowledge—would be increased by a 
geonetric ratio. 

Yet the Teller concept is said to have won 
over a considerable segment of the Air Force 
along with other military protagonists of 
renewed testing. The Air Force finances the 
Rand Corp. which pays scientists and triple- 
dome thinkers far above Government sal- 
aries and much of their recent work has 
supported the view that a nuclear war is 
perhaps inevitable and that the United 
States can sustain an attack and recover 
within a given number of decades from z 
million of casualties. 

In this city where diplomacy, hotelkeep- 
ing, and watchmaking are the principal in- 
dustries many conferences are always in 
progress. But in the marathon conference 
on nuclear testing the stakes are highest of 
all. 


As Mr. Childs points out, the stakes in 
this controversy are not merely the size 
of one military bureaucracy as against 
another, or even the size of government 
arms contracts. Profit and prestige 
shrink to insignificance when compared 
with the real stakes in these negotia- 
tions—the survival of humanity. 





Magna Carta of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the proposed “Magna Carta of Space” 
adopted in February by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association and recently sub- 
mitted to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

The “Magna Carta of Space” was orig- 
inally proposed in a speech by William 
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A. Hyman, president of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Committee on In- 
terplanetary Space at a conference of 
the Association in Bogota, Columbia, ear- 
lier this year. 

Mr. Hyman is a distinguished attorney 
in New York City and under unanimous 
consent I include in the Rrecorp excerpts 
from his scholarly and farsighted 
speech: : 
MaGna Carta oF SPACE 

The age of rocketry is moving ahead at 
such a speed, hardly comprehensible, that we 
must take steps now to guard against fore- 
seeable dangers and disputes. We cannot 
wait any longer for slowly evolving case law 
to determine standards of conduct. We 
must anticipate and take steps to meet the 
anticipated crises before they develop. 

Arguments are made against an Interna- 
tional Code on Outer Space to the effect that 
such a code would be breached. 

There are laws against murder. Murder. 
are still being committed. Does this mean 
that the laws against murder should be re- 
pealed? There are many cases of breach of 
contract. The fact that tremendous litiga- 
tion ensues, does not mean that the laws re- 
lating to contracts should be abolished. The 
trend in modern times has definitely been in 
the direction of international cooperation. | 
This has been demanded by the peoples of 
the earth. Never before has fear seized the 
masses of humanity as it has today, since the 
manifestation of the technological and scien- 
tific skills demonstrated by the hitting of the 
moon by rocket and by the later achievement 
of the rocket that passed into orbit around 
the moon and then went into orbit around 
the earth. Moreover, the announcement by 
the Soviet Union that their rockets will be 
turned over to the military has not tended 
to allay any fears. 

The convention to outlaw genocide in- 
volved a surrender of some rights of sov- 
ereignty by the nations which became par- 
ties thereto. - Approximately 66 nations 
have outlawed this international crime. 
Since the Soviet Union signed this conven- 
tion, despite the failure of two of the leading 
Western Powers to do so, and since the 
Soviet Union also has signed the Antarctic 
Treaty, it is reasonable to hope that the 
Soviet Union would enter into an agreement 
relating to the international regulation of 
use of outer space, and would abide by such 
an agreement. No one can give assurance 
against a breach. However, the massing of 
public opinion behind those nations seeking 
to avoid conflict through international law 
would’ be a great factor working against any 
breach. In recent years it has been shown 
vhat the Soviet Union has placed great re- 
liance.on public opinion and given much 
time and effort to get public opinion to 
support its views and conduct in connection 
with the alleged purpose of achieving peace. 

The trend toward international coopera- 
tion has also been demonstrated by the co- 
operation of the nations in the International 
Geophysical Year. The importance of this 
is recognized by all. Scientists of 66 nations 
devoted themselves to a coordinated observa- 
tion and study of problems, ranging from 
outer space down to the unfathomed depths 
of the oceans. Revelations- were made by 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
concerning the launching of satellites. 
There was coordinated effort concerning 
studies of fallout and nuclear radiation. 
The IGY program in its proposed study of 
outer space devoted itself to the develop- 
ment of regulations concerning the launch- 
ing of satellites which would require every 
launching country to submit to the world 
data centers Information concerning launch- 
ing sites, firing schedules, announcements of 
launchings, and tracking information. Dur- 
ing these activities, the Soviet Union on 
October 4, 1957, announced the launching of 
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Sputnik I. Thus, practically at the very 
commencement of the space age, at least 
minimum essential rules and regulations 
were in existence to furnish some degree of 
cooperation and coordination. 

Furthermore, an advance toward coop- 
eration has been indicated by the Soviet 
Union’s proposal in the United Nations on 
October 6, 1959, that a conference of scien- 
tists be held to discuss the problems of 
space, and be modeled on the Conferences 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held at 
Geneva in 1955 and 1958. 

Thus, there has been cooperation and it 
appears that the nations of the world are 
impressed with the necessity of further co- 
operation, even though it means the sur- 
render of some rights of sovereignty. 

The situation is now acute. Manned 
space ships will soon take off. Planets will 
be visited by man, and may even be settled. 
Bitter disputes may ensue if one nation or 
another should claim sovereignty over the 
moon or any other celestial body because 
of flag planting or landing of man thereon. 

The matters of agreement suggested in 
this speech are matters that can be very 
readily encompassed in a preliminary, 
skeletal ternational code, free from rigid- 
ity and flexible enough to meet future 
events, without impairing to too great an 
extent the individual sovereignty of nation 
states and at the same time affording to such 
nations the added strength and advantages 
of world states. 

Unfortunately, man has always sought to 
destroy his fellow man and has visited 
upon his fellow man the most horrible suf- 
fering and tortures. Nations have done the 
same to other nations. Whole races of 
people have been destroyed for no reason 
other than that they belonged to races other 
than those of the conquering madmen. The 
explanation may be over-simplified, but it 
is found in the fact that reason is not al- 
ways the master of emotion, and that too 
often emotion is the master of reason. The 
result has been world crime and chaos for 
suffering humanity. 

Of course, there will be difficulties in solv- 
ing the procedural and substantive prob- 
lems involved in the creation of an Inter- 
national Code on Outer Space. There will 
be conflicting questions of sovereignty. 
There will be individuals in a position to 
influence opinion and events who may con- 
sider the problems solely from nationalistic 
viewpoints. Nevertheless, we must realize 
that we must pass from the era of the 
nation-state to the era of the world-state. 
As members of the community of world- 
states we must settle our differences peace- 
ably and without resort to combat. 

Global science is moving fast. Global and 
space law is at a standstill. Space incidents 
which threaten peace occur more and more 
frequently. 

Rockets are dropped in foreign lands>- 
Missiles sent by one nation traverse the air- 
ways and spaceways which belong to all na- 
tions. A bitter missile race continues be- 
tween certain nations foremost in this new 
science. The weapons of war are developing 
faster than the weapons for peace. Alarm 
over surprise attack through the area of 
spaceways fills the world with fear and 
brings us nearer to the danger of a suicidal 
war. The law, the weapon of civilized man, 
alone, can save the situation. Yet the law 
now stands still. 

It will be recalled that the ad hoc commit- 
tee on the peaceful uses of outer space of 
the United Nations referred to above had 
been boycotted by the Soviet and several of 
its allies because it claimed it did not have 
sufficient representation on this committee 
from its own geographical locality. 

Yet, although their request for additional 
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members to be added to this ad hoc com- 
mittee was granted and the first committee 
was established in December of 1959, up to 
the present time it has failed to produce any 
results—again due to some internal dispute 
as to the selection of the chairmanship of 
that committee. 

The voice of the people of the world and 
the guidance of learned legal scholars must 
now break this impasse and force action to- 
wards the establishment of an international 
code which will prevent provocations for 
suicidal world catastrophic war. 

At the 11th conference of this association 
held in Miami, Fla., in April 1959, I proposed 
our present resolution No. 73 accepted by 
my committee which called upon this asso- 
ciation, through its president, to urge the 
nations of the world to convene as soon as 
possible for the purpose of discussing the 
question of the desirability of an interna- 
tional agreement for the regulation of the 
use of outer space for peaceful purposes and 
that the members of this association re- 
quest their governments to take steps to- 


ward holding such a meeting and amongst. 


other things, that this association cooperate 
with such conference of nations in such a 
manner as is fit, proper, and effective to 
attain the objectives of peace on earth and 
good will to men. With greatest respect and 
deepest humility, I now call upon this asso- 
ciation and its council and officers for simi- 
lar cooperation to induce the acceptance of 
the “Magna Carta of Space.” 

Recognizing the importance, the influence, 
the intellectual honesty of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association, I, therefore, propose 
to this distinguished body the “Magna Carta 
of Space” to prevent conflict, to insure peace, 
to establish in the new world an era of 
law—not an era of lawlessness. 

These are the provisions to be encompassed 
in a “Magna Carta of Space”: 

(a) All space shall be divided into air 
space and outer space; 

(b) All air space shall be deemed to be 
part of the sovereign jurisdiction of the 
subjacent land; 

(c) All outer space shall be deemed res 
communis (and not terra nullius); 

(ad) The interplanetary system shall be 
deemed res communis (and not res nullius); 

(e) Recognition shall be given to the dis- 
tinction between res communis and terra 
nullius (the former denying rights of ap- 
propriation and exclusive control by any 
one nation, the latter conceding such rights 
of appropriation through the established 
principles of discovery, habitation and settle- 
ment); 

(f) Outer space shall be used solely for 
peaceful purposes with freedom of explora- 
tion and exploitation thereof given to all 
peoples for the benefit of mankind; 

(g) There shall be. no nuclear experi- 
ments in outer space; 

(h) Furthermore, since it is impossible to 
set out a boundary line with physical quali- 
ties such as characterize boundary lines on 
land and on the sea, that there be estab- 
lished a neutral zone between the upper 
limits of airspace and the lower limits of 
outer space to be known as “neutralia” in 
which the right of innocent passage shall 
be recognized without offense to sovereignty. 
In this area of “neutralia” there shall be 
the right of innocent passage of all craft, 
vehicles and objects of transit and move- 
ment without any such incident being 
deemed an invasion of sovereignty. In the 
event of any such innocent passage no na- 
tion shall have the right to attack or destroy 
such vehicle or object in transit or the na- 
tion from which the said vehicle or ob- 
ject was launched or to destroy any occu- 
pants thereof without prior, sufficient warn- 
ing and notice of claim of invasion of sover- 
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eignty and without prior opportunity for 
determination of the merits of such com- 
plaints by peaceful methods; 

(i) Provision shall be made for identifica- 
tion, registration and disclosure of intent 
of launchings of all space vehicles; 

(j) Provision shall likewise be made for 
the peaceful recognition of rights and places 
for reentry and landing of space vehicles; 

(K) Provision shall be made for the allo- 
cation and control of radio frequencies; 

(1) Provision shall be made for the avoid- 
ance of intereference with aircraft by space 
vehicles and also by space vehicles with other 
space vehicles; 

(m) In the event of injuries or death to 
persons or damage to property caused by 
space vehicles, rockets, missiles, satellites 
and the like, the sovereign power by or 
through which the same have been launched 
shall be responsible and liable for all such 
damage without the requirement of any 
proof of fault, negligence, carelessness, or 
recklessness; 

(n) An international insurance fund shall 
be established through some appropriate 
international association such as the United 
Nations for the payment of compensation 
for such damages; 

(o) Proper provision shall be made for 
the international policing of outer space 
and for the protection of the peoples and na- 
tions against violations of their rights 
therein; 

(p) All disputes arising directly and in- 

directly through the use of outer space and 
the interplanetary regions shall be settled 
and determined solely by arbitration through 
accepted agency, court or tribunal to be 
designated by the sovereign powers or by 
the United Nations; 
’ (q) The landing on any other planet con- 
taining life, or the occupation thereof, by 
earthman shall not give to any nation on 
earth any right of ownership or control of 
such other planet; 

(r) The peoples of the earth do hereby de- 
clare that they recognize the rights of 
sovereignty, ownership and control of any 
other planet by the inhabitants thereof; 

(s) War, in, by, or through space is hereby 
barred forever. 

CONCLUSION 

In his inaugural address, on January 20, 
1961, President John F. Kennedy of the 
United States of America stated: 

“The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to 
abolish all forms of human poverty, and all 
forms of human life.” 

President Kennedy called upon all sides: 

“To invoke the wonders of science instead 
of its terrors * * * to explore the stars, to 
conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap 
the ocean depths and encourage the arts and 
commerce.” 

All sane and sincere peoples the world 
over subscribe to and join in this plea for 
peace. 

Time is running out. Crises are increas- 

ing. The missile race appears sharper, more 
critical, deadlier. Where will it end? How 
can it end? In fatal world destruction—un- 
less immediate sanity and law are invoked 
to control the present trend. War is the 
dread of mankind. Peace is the proclaimed 
wish. 
The adoption of the “Magna Carta of 
Space” which has been suggested herein will 
be a sure and certain step in the attainment 
of peace. 

While this remedy is by no means perfect, 
the creation and acceptance of this “Magna 
Carta of Space” will help establish order in 
world society. In order and law there is 
Justice and peace. In lawlessness, there is 
chaos, injustice—and war. 
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Address at Memorial Day Service at the 
U.S. Cemetery im Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Tuesday 
it was my privilege to attend the impres- 
sive: Memorial Day services conducted 
by the Philadelphia County Council of 
the Disabled American Veterans and 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
at the U.S. National Cemetery, Limekiln 
Pike and Haines Street, in my congres- 
sional district in Philadelphia. Marvin 
Silver was the chairman of the Memorial 
Day committee, and Anthony P. Morti- 
mer and Silvio D. D’Anella were cochair- 
men. 

I was asked to speak at the services 
and my remarks were intended to show 
that disabled veterans and those who 
lost their lives fought for the preserva- 
tion of freedom; that despite the efforts 
of dictators and totalitarian govern- 
ments to curtail freedom, it prevails ulti- 
mately. Historical references relating 
to the subject were included in my talk, 
which is inserted below for the possible 
interest of Members. 


AppRESS AT MeMortIaAL Day SERVICE AT THE 
U.S. CEMETERY IN PHILADELPHIA 


The service we are holding here in Phila- 
delphia, in observance of Memorial Day, 1961, 
is no event isolated in space and time, but 
a dramatic symbol of the imterconnection 
of man with man, through space, and 
through time. What happened here in the 
United States between 1861 and 1865 was a 
culmination of generations of social and 
political discord and compromise, of struggle 
between economic interests, and between 
varying moral concepts. But this culmina- 
tion in violence, and in defeat of the Con- 
federacy and victory of the Union, was no 
final completion or resolution of the conflict. 
It was an episode in a contest that stretches 
back in time further than recorded history, 
and forward into the mists of an unfore- 
seeable future. It was an episode in a con- 
test that spreads in space, not only over the 
habitable globe, but into regions beyond our 
atmosphere, and perhaps soon to other 
planets. 

I do not claim that this is always a clear- 
cut contest, in which one side has a monop- 
oly of virtue, and the other a monopoly of 
evil. You cannot recognize the good guys 
by such simple signs as white hats or white 
horses. But, for all the complications and 
mistiness that may sometimes perplex and 
bewilder the observer, there is a valid cri- 
terion by which we may justly judge the 
principles at stake in this contest, and aline 
ourselves with the better side. This un- 
finished, age-old contest is one that is al- 
ways concerned with some aspect of freedom. 
It may be the independence of a nation, as 
it was in the case of the American Revolu- 
tion; it may be the demand of a nation for 
freedom to trade with other nations, and ply 
the seas without interference; a demand 
which was among the causes of the War of 
1812; it may be an effort to obtain individ- 
ual liberty for oppressed and enslaved men, 
or to obtain equality of legal treatment and 
political, educational, and economic well- 
being, as in the case of the Civil War. 

Or, as in the two World Wars, it may be 
a struggle to prevent the nationalistic ex- 
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pression of aggressive nations, seeking only 
the glorification of their specific designs— 
at the expense of their neighbors. 

In all these contests, freedoms have been 
threatened and, in some instances, tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the victims of aggres- 
sion. Yet, always in the end, the freedom 
that once existed has been restored by those 
to whom its lack proved utterly intolerable. 

That is the nature of freedom; to overcome 
tyranny in each and every instance. And if 
at times it appears that the tyrant has 
triumphed once and for all, you can rest 
assured that the impression is illusory. For 
as certainly as the sun rises every morning, 
freedom must of necessity prevail in the 
end. 

This fact is one which unfortunately goes 
unrecognized by the traditions of those to 
whom military might appears as the sole 
governing factor in world affairs. Time and 
again there have appeared political leaders 
with grand military designs sufficient to 
enflame and arouse their people. Not that 
they limit their appeal to the force of arms 
alone, for indeed they speak of justice, equal- 
ity and—strangely enough-—freedom, itself. 
This from the aggressors. Yet what is meant 
by their terms are so far removed from 
literal terminology as to render their phrases 
contradictory in the extreme. 

By justice, they mean that they be allowed 
to have as much or more of something than 
their rivals; more trade, more land, more 
industry, more wealth. To deny them this is 
unjust, they say. To require that they stand 
pat, on an unequal basis, is unjust. Equality 
is all they ask, although sometimes it would 
appear that equality amounts, in their view, 
to something in the neighborhood of 80 per- 
cent for them and 20 percent for the other 
powers of the earth. And freedom—what do 
they mean by freedom? Why, the freedom 
to secure the so-called justice and equality 
they believe themselves entitled to, without 
protest from any quarter. 

On such grounds the tyrants and would-be 
tyrants of history have built their platforms 
and launched their campaigns since time 
immemorial. Unfortunately, there is always 
@& vague semblance of truth to what they 
say, for, in fact, there is injustice every- 
where in the world in the form of unequally 
divided natural resources and economic ad- 
vantage. 

But the tyrants seldom seem to act in the 
name of actual reform-along this line. What 
they seek is generally not equality or justice, 
but a rearrangement of conditions so that 
the inequality and injustices of the future 
will benefit themselves rather than their 
rivals. And what is the first step in their so- 
called reform movements? Invariably, it is 
the same: To crush dissent within their own 
factions; to stamp out criticism of their 
methods. And as their power expands and 
dissent grows apace, their suppressive tactics 
become worse, in an effort to create a picture 
of uniform approval of their course. 

So it was in pre-Civil War days when the 
powerful southern Unionist movement was 
crushed by the secessionist faction in the 
South. In 1851 the southern Unionists were 
strong enough to form a separate political 
party—the Union Party, which carried the 
South in the struggle over the famed Com- 
promise of 1850. Men such as Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, John Bell, and Andrew John- 
son of Tennessee and Sam Houston, of Texas, 
were the leaders of the southern Unionist 
cause, and so long as free expression was 
permitted in the South their influence held 
thousands upon thousands of southerners to 
the Union. 

But war broke out on the Kansas plains in 
1854—a war between slaveholders and free- 
men—and from that point forward the 
southern Unionist cause was doomed. Why? 
Because the slaveholders would say they were 
denied equality, justice, and freedom in their 
struggle to extend slavery to Kansas, to Cali- 
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fornia, to Oregon, and Washington territories 
and to all the remaining territories of the 
West. Such “equality, justice, and freedom” 
they must have or the Union must divide. 

Southerns who opposed this view—be 
they politicians, editors or clergymen— 
gradually were silenced by growing secession- 
ist power. Pro-Union sentiment became 
“verboten,” and southerners who felt obliged 
to express it were compelled to, leave the 
South. Andrew Johnson, a holdout to the 
end, spoke for Union in the hills of eastern 
Tennessee right up to the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter; but he did so in the face of mob violence 
and ultimately had to fight his way to Wash- 
ington, virtually at pistol point. 

Nor has the story of aggression changed 
with the passage of time,.except perhaps for 
the worse. By now we are wholly familiar 
with the tactics of aggression, as evidenced 
by the initial conduct of its practitioners 
even before their aggressions begin. 

What was the Nazi policy at home? To 
outlaw rival political parties, shut down the 
opposition press; to smash all minor fac- 
tions, to curtail free speech, turn the schools 
into propaganda mills and reduce the in- 
fluence of the churches. 

The Communist policy? Largely the same, 
and with similarly devastating results. Yet 
what did we see in the case of Nazi Ger- 
many? A steadily advancing. colossus, 
spreading, gorging itself, sweeping the field 
of free nations and carrying the day, up to a 
point. Yet to do so it was obliged to crush 
out freedom, and therein was its undoing. 
For freedom has a way of surviving against 
great odds and serious reverses; and so long 
as it survives in any status, it remains a 
force so powerful that tyranny knows no rest 
and the tyrant no slumber. Ultimately, the 
tide was turned and the colossus began to 
retreat until the retreat became a rout and 
freedom was once again restored. 


Now, again we stand freed with a co- 
lossus—the sprawling giant called commu- 
nism—and once again freedom is the victim. 
For the sake of Marxian principles and na- 
tional aggrandizement the Communist pow- 
ers are pushing out their tentacles in all 
directions, clutching, clawing at the jewels 
of liberty and destroying as they go. Yet 
that, too, is a familiar story; for it involves 
the suppression of free speech, free thought, 
free schools, and free men. And no such 
suppression can long prevail, any more in 
this era than in the past. 

This, then, is the awesome atmosphere 
and the noble promise of Memorial Day, 
1961. Again at bay and crowded by the 
yelping houndpack of tyranny, the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world are once 
girding themselves for a mighty climax in 
the struggle for freedom. 

Here, in this heroic shrine, dedicated to 
the men who here reside—dedicated also to 
the freedoms they loved and died for—we 
must and shall take an oath in their name. 
They, in their time, gave everything in their 
power to protect the cause of liberty; nor did 
they act in vain. It is our responsibility, 
then, to carry on where they left off in this 
respect. 

Not that our actions must necessarily 
parallel theirs; but that our will must 
measure up to theirs. They stood fast in 
the fact of aggressive bluster, knowing that 
to retreat meant national suicide. War was 
the result and lives were lost. But through 
the will of those who refused to yield in the 
eternal struggle for freedom, our freedoms 
were preserved. 

So it may be with us—and if the test 
comes, I know it will not find us wanting. . 
So also it may be that war will prove un- 
necessary; that China’s starving millions 
may throw off the yoke of tyranny that 
chains them to an unproductive economic 
“panacea.” Nor can one expect the millions 
of eastern Europeans to eternally submit to 
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an atheistic creed, when they themselves rec- 
ognize the authority of the Almighty. 

But be that as it may, and come what 
must, we shall stand ready in the crisis. 
That is our tradition—a tradition for which 
the many men (herein interred) were will- 
ing to give their lives; a tradition upon 
which we have built the greatest Nation yet 
known to man. 

So long as that tradition stands, freedom 
shall prevail on these shores—and live in 
the hearts of men in every land. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, rural 
areas are just as interested in the pro- 
posed Federal aid to education legisla- 
tion as are the big cities. There is deep 
thinking going on all over the United 
States on this most important subject, 
and just as much among farmers and 
farming communities as in urban areas. 

Recently it was my privilege to hear 
an address on this subject given by Mrs. 
Henry T. Butler, president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Susquehanna Farmers 
Association. It was a full, forthright, 
and intelligent exposition of this whole 
subject. 

With Mrs. Butler’s permission, I 
hereby bring to the attention of the 
House some of the salient features of 
her address: 

FeperaL Alp TO EDUCATION 
(By Mrs. Henry T. Butler) 

At this time of the year, school budgets 
are being presented, and folks are groaning 
over the increase in taxes. Many conscien- 
tious school directors, faced with rising 
costs, simply do not know where to turn. 
The advocates of Federal aid are saying, “I 
will help you. Local taxes need not rise, and 
we will build your needed classrooms and 
at the same time increase your teachers’ 
salaries.” It seems an easy way out of the 
dilemma, but let’s look at some facts before 
we decide. 

ENROLLMENT 

The decade of 1950 saw a spectacular rise 
of the school-age population. The number 
between the ages of 5 to 7 Jumped 46 per- 
cent. During the next 10 years, 1960-70, the 
school population will grow about 20 percent, 
or less than half as fast. One interesting 
sideline: Public schools never faced as diffi- 
cult a situation as did the private schools. 
Increase in enrollment in public schools 
was 42 percent as compared with 146 percent 
in private schools. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The figures given are very interesting. In 


’ 1950 Congress authorized a school facilities 


survey. This cost $5 million. The survey 
showed a shortage of 312,000 rooms. In 
1954 the US. Commissioner of Education 
said that this figure had grown to 370,000 
and would reach 600,000. 

The White House Conference on Education 
polled States and came up with 198,625. 
Then the Office of Education hurriedly re- 
vised its estimate and the figure came down 
to 182,400. Just what and who are we to 
believe? Certainly the reports are not 
consistent. 
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The President estimates that we will need 
600,000 classrooms in the next 10 years or 
60,00 a year. But during the last 5 years we 
have been building 70,000 a year without his 
proposed legislation. 

TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Radio and TV have certainly publicized 
this one. Once again, let’s look at figures. 
The U.S. Office of Education reported a 
shortage of 72,000 in 1953 and 195,000 in 
1959. This last was so severely criticized that 
the Office of Education omitted even a refer- 
ence to the teacher shortage in 1960. 

During the last 30 years: Employees in 
public education increased 140 percent. Em- 
ployees in private industry increased 45 per- 
cent. Enrollment rose 45 percent. 

The NEA teacher supply and demand pre- 
dicted an end to the shortage in 1960, This 
status has just about been reached. Within 
just a few years there will be a greater supply 
than demand. 

TEACHER SALARIES 

This is another much talked about item. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has suggested an increase of 50 
percent, now House bill 1027 in Penn- 
sylvania would raise the salary of the county 
superintendent by $5,000, increase the begin- 
ning salary of teachers from $3,600 to $4,500 
and the maximum from $5,500 to $7,200 and 
increments from $200 to $300. What has 
really happened? 

From 1929-59 teachers salaries increased 
106 percent; other wage and salary workers 
91 percent; civilian employees of Govern- 
ment 73 percent. 

I have no figures to compare farmers in- 
come with teachers salaries, but you can well 
imagine the difference. 

Men teachers earn less than men engineers, 
doctors, judges, etc. However, women in 
teaching earn more than their college sisters 
in nursing, business, and welfare work. It 
would seem that a policy of merit raises 
would be in order, but the National Educa- 
tion Association opposes this. 

Other benefits should be considered. They 
have a lifetime security. What other pro- 
fession offers this? Even when teachers were 
receiving only $1,200 salaries, the average 
farm income was only $600. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


Here is one with which professional edu- 
cators have really had a field day. All kinds 
of figures have been tossed about. 

Actually, 1940 to the present, enrollment 
increased 64 percent while expenditures in- 
creased 713 percent, or 306 percent in con- 
stant dollars. 

The share of the Nation’s income for edu- 
cation has quadrupled since 1890 and in- 
creased by 50 percent in the last decade. 

Let us compare the amount spent on edu- 
cation with other sectors of our economy. 
From the school year 1929-1930 to the school 
year 1959-60, there was an increase of 611 
percent spent on public schools, an increase 
of 315 percent on personal consumption, and 
an increase of 177 percent on corporate 
profits. During the last 10 years, under a 
system of local and State support, school 
revenues increased 152 percent; in constant 
dollars 98 percent. 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


Those asking for Federal aid have stated 
over and over again that there need not be 
any controls. To answer this, let us examine 
other areas of Federal aid and see what has 
happened. 

First of all, we do have some Federal aid 
to education at the present time. One ex- 
ample of this is the aid given to districts 
where there are Federal installations—Army 
bases, air bases, etc., and where it would be 
unfair for the local area to foot the entire 
bill. Representative Granam Barpen, former 
Chairman.of the House Education and Labor 
Committee said, and I quote “There have 
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been Some of the most horrible illustrations 
of wrongdoing and interference under this 
bill, Public Law 815, that you can imagine. 
I challenge anyone to deny this statement.” 

Experience with large Federal programs as 
highways, urban renewal, etc., demonstrate 
that Federal control tightens as Federa! 
money increases. John Tigert, former Com- 
missioner of Education says, “Reason and 
experience both indicate that Federal money 
cannot be expended wisely and efficiently 
except by excessive Federal control and 
supervision, and then there is waste.” 

And I say to you that you would not want 
Federal help without controls unless you 
want to encourage graft and corruption. 

Purse strings have been the means by 
which local school authorities have made 
their influence felt in our local communi- 
ties. With this control lessening, educa- 
tion administrators would have much more 
independence. 

Cost 

With increased State control, our school 
costs have risen in a spectacular fashion. 
There is every reason to believe this would 
be magnified with Federal aid. We were 
told that under a system of jointures our 
costs would be less, and what has happened? 
Our costs and taxes have skyrocketed. 

Than, as far as Pennsylvania is concerned 
under any system of Federal aid, it would 
cost a great deal more. The most conserva- 
tive estimate that I can find predicts that 
out of every $3 of Pennsylvania tax money 
collected for Federal aid, one would return 
to the State, one would go to administra- 
tive costs, and one would go to State with 
a lower per capita income. 

Finally, who is the Federal Government? 
It’s you and me, not some mythical Santa 
Claus. 


WHO IS TESTIFYING FOR FEDERAL AID? 


This is an interesting and important ques- 
tion. Those for it are from labor, employees 
of public schools, the NEA, and employees 
of Government, especially those in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I might just mention that the largest 
lobbying group in this country is Govern- 
ment itself. 

CIVIC MORALE 


The most dangerous trend in our entire 
society is the evasion of individual and col- 
lective responsibility. Let me give you an 
example to illustrate this point. 

Lackawanna County is in our congres- 
sional district. Even at this time, when 
certain areas of Lackawanna County are 
classified as distressed, per capita income is 
higher than in Susquehanna County. Yet 
this incident actually occurred: 

There are periodic inspections of our 
schools for health and safety reasons. 
When a report is questioned, the State may 
ask an Official from one school system to re- 
examine a school in another area. Mr. 
Rounds, Susquehanna County assistant 
superintendent, was asked to inspect some 
schools in the valley area of Lackawanna 
County. These were in deplorable condition. 
Steps were broken, rags stuffed in doors and 
windows, fire exits either not open or col- 
lapsed when touched. Rubbish everywhere. 
All the time Mr. Rounds was looking over 
the schools, someone was pulling at his 
sleeve and asking, “When are we going to 
get some money?” 

With far less wealth, our county has never 
had a comparable situation. We not only 
take pride in our schools, but we think too 
much of our children to jeopardize their 
safety. Individuals have given of their 
time and equipment to keep our schools in 
good shape. People can be given too much. 


SOLUTIONS 


Then, what are we to do? You may well 
ask that question. We have been going 
along on the assumption that our schools 
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must cost more. A few of us, but only a 
few, have said, ‘“‘“Give us more education for 
our money.” 

In no other field are expensive facilities 
and intelligent manpower used so inade- 
quately, on a part-time basis. Schoolbuild- 
ings are in use for 1,000 hours a year as 
compared with 2,000 in other countries, or 
other pursuits in this country. You farm- 
ers know you can’t afford to buy equipment 
or build buildings that you won’t use 
enough to make them pay. 

Working time of teachers: They work 180 
days a year (and shorter ones) compared 
with 240 days in industry and 365 for farm- 
ers. In industry we have had increased 
production per manpower, but an opposite 
trend exerts itself in education. Each 
teacher instructs fewer pupils than 30 years 
ago. Whether achievement level of grad- 
uates has been raised is controversial. 

The belief that the more we spend, the 
better our system of education, is a falla- 
cious one. Yet a speaker representing the 
NEA took this stand before a Teacher’s In- 
stitute I attended. I would have had more 
faith in his remarks had he said, “It is not 
how much we spend as how wisely we spend 
36;;" 

We must face facts. We must not become 
emotional on this subject. We have done 
many spectacular things in the educational 
field. We met the booming birth’ rate with 
unprecedented building and training of 
teachers. We are over the hump. Now, let 
us consider seriously how to obtain more for 
what we have spent. And above all, we 
must keep the control of education in the 
hands of the local communities. I question 
whether anything is more important than 
this. 





U.S.S.R.: What Are You Trying 
To Hide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter in my office under date 
of May 5 and I feel that not only should 
every member have an opportunity to 
read this, but also people throughout the 
country, 

Dr. Steine has expressed in his letter 
in very adequate terms, what many other 
people have been writing to me about. 
I have sent a copy of this letter to our 
Secretary of State and to the Head of 
the United States Information Agency. 

I am firmly convinced that if we 
adopted a policy of this nature from a 
publicity standpoint, it would bring to 
the attention of the people throughout 
the world that Russia is afraid or trying 
to hide something by its attitude. 

The letter follows: 

VALLEY STREAM, N.Y., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. Frank BECKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKER: If we don’t 
get the maximum possible propaganda mile- 
age out of today’s successful manned rocket 
flight we are the world’s most inept people 
in the field of publicity and hardly deserv- 
ing to exist as a nation. Today’s achieve- 
ment gives us the chance to twit the Rus- 
sians about their manned space flight. We 
should now demand to see the movies of the 
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takeoff and the landing of their manned 
rocket and demand also an opportunity for 
our reporters to interview Gagarin at a press 
conference. 

We should stress the fact that our manned 
rocket flight was made openly before the 
world with nothing hidden before or after 
and should ask the world why the Russians 
are so secretive about their flight. What are 
they trying to hide? What do they have to 
conceal? What are they up to? 

These questions should be asked in our 
newspapers and in our oversea radio broad- 
casts and the question should be raised 
by our representative in the United Nations. 

The Communists’ perennial air of secrecy 
could be and should be of great propaganda 
value to us and we should comment on 
it at every opportunity. They refused to go 
along with our “open skies” proposal, they 
refuse to* permit disarmament inspection, 
they refuse to permit nuclear testing in- 
spection, they refuse to release any important 
details of Gagarin’s flight, We are, I be- 
lieve, fully justified then in raising the ques- 
tion, “What are you trying to hide?” 

Just as Scipio Africanus kept pounding 
home the message in the Roman Senate 
“Carthage must be destroyed,” so the United 
States should keep constantly pounding at 
the U.S.S.R. with the question “What are 
you trying to hide?” 

I am sure the repeated placing of this 
question before the nations of the world 
will inevitably create in the minds of the 
people of the world a distrust and a suspi- 
cion of communism in places where it does 
not already exist which the maximum output 
of Communist propaganda could never 
erase. 

I would strongly urge also that the movies 
of Comdr. Alan Shepard’s flight be distributed 
free of charge to every country in the world. 

Yours truly, 
LYON STEINE. 





Agawam, Mass., National Guard 
Armory Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Me- 
morial Day, May 30, I had the distinct 
honor of being the guest speaker dur- 
ing dedication ceremonies for the new 
National Guard Armory to quarter com- 
pany B Ist Battle Group, 104th Infantry 
Regiment, 26th Yankee Division, in Aga- 
wam, Mass. 

I include in the Appendix of the REcorD 
the Agawam Armory dedication pro- 
gram, the history of company B, and my 
address: 

ARMORY DEDICATION PROGRAM 
Welcome address: Capt. Robert F. Sheehan. 
Master of ceremonies: Maj. Arthur J. Foley. 
Invocation: Rev. Benjamin M. Lockhart. 
Armory history: Maj. Arthur J. Foley. 
(National anthem.) 

Reading the scroll: P. Sgt. E-7 Edgar J. 
Emmens. 

Presentation of scroll: Col. George E. 
Young. 

Comments: Frank Chriscola, Jr., chair- 
man of board of selectmen. 

Presentation of guest speaker: Maj. Gen. 
Thomas J. Donnelly, the adjutant general 
of Massachusetts. 
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Guest speaker: Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Representative in Congress. 
Benediction: Rev. John J. Mara, Jr. 
HISTORY OF COMPANY B, Ist BaTTLE GROUP, 
104TH INFANTRY 


A backward glance through such old rec- 
ords as are still in existence reveals that the 
organization that was to become the 104th 
Infantry Regiment was first activated at 
Springfield, Mass., on November 14, 1639. 
This parent organization was known as the 
Springfield Train Band and was sort of a 
volunteer militia formed as a protection 
against warlike Indians. The Connecticut 
Valley at this time was populated only by 
a thin stream of frontier settlements branch- 
ing out from the mother colony of Masschu- 
setts Bay. 

As the colonies grew in size the need of 
a larger military organization also grew. In 
March of 1663 at Northampton, Mass., the 
Springfield Train Band merged with mili- 
tary units of’ the surrounding territory to 
form the Hampshire County Regiment. 
Again in 1754 the name was changed, this 
time to the South Hampshire Regiment, and 
as such, fought in the Revolutionary War. 
In 1804 the unit was reorganized and des- 
ignated the Worcester Light Infantry. After 
a brief tour of duty in the War of 1812, 
and several years of inactive service the 
name was, in 1840, changed to the Light 
Infantry Regiment, Ist Battalion, Light In- 
fantry, 6th Brigade, 3d Division, and in 1859 
to the 10th Infantry Regiment. 

The regiment entered active service in 1861 
at President Lincoln’s first call for troops. 
The organization was rushed to Washington 
to protect the Capitol, only 25 miles away 
from Bull Run and a Confederate victory. 
Before the war ended the 10th Infantry 
Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia 
had seven campaigns to its credit. 

Peace brought reversion to State militia 
status and in 1878 another change in title— 
this time to 2d Regiment, Ist Brigade, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Militia. 

With the sinking of the battleship Maine 
in 1898 the regiment was the first Massachu- 
setts organization to be mustered into Fed- 
eral service, the first militia regiment from a 
northern State to arrive in the South and 
the first regiment to arrive in Cuba. The 
organization performed with honor at El 
Coney, Las Grasmas, San Juan, and El Paso, 
and held a commanding position at Santiago 
when the Spanish surrendered. 

On June 18, 1916, the regiment was again 
activated, this time to serve in the Mexican 
border campaign under Gen, John J. Persh- 
ing, who commended the organization for 
discipline, enthusiasm, and performance of 
duty. Three months after it returned from 
Mexico, the regiment was again called into 
active service. On August 5, 1917, it became 
known as the 104th Infantry Regiment, 52d 
Brigade, U.S. Army and a few weeks later was 
incorporated into the 26th Yankee Division 
in preparation for oversea shipment. 

On October 29, 1917, the regiment landed 
at Le Havre, France, and settled down to 6 
months of intensive combat training in 
English and French methods. It first tasted 
combat in the Bois Brule subsector and 
thence went on to gain fame in Lorraine, St. 
Mihiel, Ile de France, Meuse Argonne, Cham- 
pagne, Marne, Aisne Marne and for heroic 
service won the French Croix de Guerre. 

After the war the 104th was reorganized 
as a Massachusetts National Guard regiment 
with regimental headquarters at Springfield, 
also ist Battalion at Springfield, 2d Bat- 
talion at Holyoke, and 3d Battalion at Pitts- 
field. The regiment then served through 
the following years of peace without inci- 
dent. 

On January 16, 1941, Company D, along 
with the 104th Infantry Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, was mobilized at 
Camp Edwards, Mass., as part of the train- 
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ing regiment to serve for 1 year. This “year” 
was extended when the United States went 
to war against the Axis power in December 
of that same year. 

The unit did coastal patrol duty along the 
Atlantic seaboard until January of 1943 
when it was withdrawn and reassembled at 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 

Thence until it sailed for Europe on Au- 
gust 27, 1944, the men underwent intensive 
and realistic combat training. Finally on 
October 6, 1944 they moved into combat un- 
der the command of Col. Dwight T. Colley 
east of Arracourt. In later campaigns they 
went through Moncourt Woods, Benestroff, 
then under the corhmand of Col. Ralph A. 
Palladino into Lorraine, then the “Bulge,” 
into Germany and were in Czechoslovakia 
when the unconditional surrender was an- 
nounced. 

After returning home in 1945, this unit, 
with the regiment, was deactivated and re- 
turned to Massachusetts. as a National Guard 
organization. 

The regiment was granted Federal recogni- 
tion as a National Guard organization in 
November of 1946 under the command of 
Col. Marshall O. Potter. The first summer 
encampment in 1947 was followed by three 
more in 1948, 1949, and 1950, all of these at 
Camp Edwards, Mass. Upon the retirement 
of Colonel Potter in 1951 Lt. Col. Benjamin 
E. Sullivan, commanding officer of the 2d 
Battalion, was appointed acting commanding 
officer and led the regiment through the 1951 
field training at Pine Camp, N.Y. Later 
in the year Col. Albert L. Gramm, division 
inspector general, was appointed command- 
ing officer and led the organization through 
the field training of 1952 at Camp Drum 
(Pine Camp), N.Y. 

Successive encampments were held at 
Camp Drum, N.Y., from 1953 through 1958. 

On May 1, 1959, the reorganization oc- 
curred, changing from the old triangular 
concept to the new pentomic battlegroups, 
and Company D, along with personnel as- 
similated from Headquarters Company, Ist 
Battalion, became Company B, Ist Battle 
Group, 104th Infantry. 





ADDRESS BY HON. EpwarpD P. BOLAND, oF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Major General Donnelly, Reverend Lock- 
hart, Father Mara, Major Foley, Captain 
Sheehan, Selectman Criscola, officers and 
men of the Ist Battle Group, 104th Infantry 
of Massachusetts Army National Guard, my 
fellow Americans, may I first express my ap- 
preciation to the Ist Battle Group dedication 
committee for the honor you pay me in in- 
viting me to take part in these exercises. 

Then, permit me to congratulate Major 
General Donnelly—the adjutant general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts—the 
military commander of the Massachusetts 
National Guard. Recently promoted to the 
rank of major general, he brings a proud 
record of accomplishment to this exalted po- 
sition. To my knowledge, he is one of the 
few men from this area that has ever at- 
tained this rank and this tremendously re- 
sponsible command. All of us are pleased 
with his success and wish him well in the 
arduous duties that are his. 

This gathering and this event bespeak 
minuch more eloquently than any words of 
mine, the real meaning of this occasion. For 
these words will soon be forgotten and lost 
to time. But this structure we dedicate will 
withstand the ravages of age and weather 
proclaiming for untold years the reason why 
we gathered on this day. 

One could not come here today—particu- 
larly one in a position to know—one could 
not come here without being mindful of the 
contributions—the tremendous and magnifi- 
cent contributions that the Army National 
Guard—has made in war and peace to this 
country of ours. 
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Citizen soldiers of the National Guard 
have played a major role in the security and 
strength of our country in every emergency 
it has faced since colonial days. The history 
of the National Guard of the United States is 
a vital part of the history of our Nation. 

We, in Massachusetts take pride in the fact 
that the slogan “Older Than Our Nation,” 
stems from the early organization of the 182d 
Infantry. Ai the time that William Pynchon 
was leading and settling his people on the 
banks of the Connecticut River in this com- 
munity in 1636, the first National Guard 
unit was being forged in Boston, to form the 
north regiment of militia in the Massachu- 
setts bay colony. The 182d Infantry of the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard and the 
101lst Engineer Battalion have the longest 
continuous history of any military unit in 
the Nation. 

It is no wonder that the officers and men 
who wear the insignia of any Massachusetts 
National Guard unit have a proud and noble 
heritage. From 6 years ago and some 38 
men, this command has grown to a well or- 
ganized and prideful outfit to take its place 
and add to the lustre of our State’s National 
Guard. 

I need not bring to those who are a part 
of the guard any persuasive arguments for, 
or any praise of, the Army National Guard 
of the United States. For you are familiar 
with anything I could produce. But the 
general public, unaccustomed to regular con- 
tact, too often misses the importance of this 
great organizaiton to the defense posture of 
the Nation and, to the peaceful and law 
abiding existence of local areas and com- 
munities. 

To operate the National Guard—the Army 
National Guard—costs the taxpayers of the 
Nation about $400 million. But think of 
what we get at that price. It buys two vital 
bodies of organized manpower for the price 
of one—a military organization trained to 
defend our country in time of emergency and 
a local organization, ready for immediate 
action when disaster strikes. It commits 
some 400,000 personnel into 21 infantry and 
6 armored divisions plus miscellaneous 
battle groups, armored calvary, and support 
troops. 

There is no one who can question the 
worth of this great organization to the sur- 
vival of our country. Its glorious record is 
emblazoned upon the pages of our history. 
In the three wars through which many of 
us have lived, the National Guard covered 
itself with glory. 

After World War I, records of the German 
supreme command showed that of the eight 
American Divisions which the Germans re- 
garded as superior or excellent, six of those 
eight were National Guard Divisions. 

After World War II, Secretary of War Pat- 
terson paid this tribute: “The National 
Guard took to the field 18 infantry divi- 
sions—300,000 men. Those State troops 
doubled the strength of the Army at once, 
and their presence in the field gave the 
country a sense that it has passed the low- 
est ebb of its weakness. Nine of those di- 
visions crossed the Atlantic to Europe and 
Africa and nine went to the far reaches of 
the Pacific. The soldiers of the guard 
fought in every action in which the Army 
participated from Bataan to Okinawa. They 
made a brilliant record on every fighting 
front. They proved once more the value of 
the trained citizen soldier.” 

We can never forget that the guard is 
found equal to all emergencies in times of 
local difficulty. Natural disasters of floods 
and tornadoes, with which we are so cog- 
nizant, suppression of mobs and violence, 
enforcement of law and preservation of order 
in all kinds of incidents—these local prob- 
lems have been met by action of the Na- 
tional Guard. Without the guard the local 
authorities are almost helpless in the face 
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of rising violence, panic and disaster. These 
internal incidents have been controlled by 
our militia since the beginning of our Na- 
tion. The local and national need for the 
guard did not spring to the foreground dur- 
ing the 20th century. It has existed since 
this Nation was founded. 

The building we here dedicate today is 
more than brick, mortar and steel, and lum- 
ber. Breather into it is the spirit of the 
guard, its grand and noble heritage. 

Across this land, National Guard armories 
and Army Reserve centers are springing up 
in all types of communities. Some 2,100 
new armories will be completed by the end 
of 1962. They will be eloquent reminders 
that this Nation does not intend to abandon 
one of its greatest strengths. 

It is fitting that we dedicate this building 
on this Memorial Day—the 95th anniversary 
of the first Memorial Day—a day set aside 
to honor those who fell in all wars and now 
expanded to honor the memories of all who 
have passed to eternity. 

It is good and proper that we remember 
our honored dead, and ask God to grant 
eternal rest to those who gave the last full 
measure of their devotion that this Nation 
might live in freedom and liberty. 

Memorial Day is also a day of prayer for 
permanent peace. 

I think it crystal clear, in the face of the 
dangerous threats that ebb and flow all over 
the globe in Laos, the Congo, Cuba, Africa, 
that peace can come only’ through 
strength—strength in the faith of American 
ideals, strength in American economy and 
strength in American fighting power. 

This building, I suppose, will be looked 
upon by the carping cynics as a monument 
to war. 

It is nothing of the kind. In reality it is 
a hall of peace. For in this building, and 
in thousands like it throughout the coun- 
try, we build our strength to maintain the 
peace and to prepare for any eventuality 
that arises. To do less would render us 
weak and prostrate in a world that calls for 
srtength, sacrifice, and dedication. 

We build this building, and thousands 
like it across our land, to keep faith with 
those who made the supreme sacrifice and 
to assure that they did not die in vain. 

So we dedicate this building to the great 
principles of and for which the National 
Guard came into being. We dedicate it to 
the memory of those who fought in all of 
the Nation’s struggles, and those who gave 
their lives to perpetuate our peace and secu- 
rity; we dedicate this building to the living 
and the yet unborn so that we and they can 
carry the torch that was passed to us in 
our day and age to keep our country strong 
and good. 

We dedicate this building as a vehicle to 
help promote the welfare, happiness, and 
good will of the people of this good and 
great town of Agawam. 

We dedicate this building as an instru- 
ment of strength that helps to guarantee 
the security and survival of this blessed 
United States of America. 





Congress Need Not Yield Its Control Over 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with mutual security the Presi- 
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dent has said progress in economic aid 
cannot be achieved through the proce- 
dure of annual congressional appropria- 
tions. 

On this point, in my own view, Con- 
gress should never accede to any pro- 
posal which would vest in the executive 
department power over funds extend- 
ing beyond the terms of office and con- 
trol of legislative representatives. 

The limitations of the Constitution 
that no appropriation of money “to raise 
and support armies” for a longer term 
than 2 years was to assure that once, 
at least in every 2 years, Congress would 
deliberate upon “the propriety” of a 
military force. The same responsibility, 
it seems to me, resides in the Congress 
over foreign aid and against permanent 
authority and funds being vested in the 
executive department. 

The citizens of this Nation must never 
be defrauded of their voice over ex- 
tending or terminating policies and pro- 
grams, and the only voice they have of 
dealing with such matters is by return- 
ing or retiring Members of the House 
of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate every 2 years and the electing of 
those who respect popular will. 

As I see the President’s proposed 
multi-billion-dollar foreign aid program 
for nonmilitary assistance to be financed 
by Treasury borrowing instead of the 
normal appropriations procedure, it 
would be completely contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution. It would ab- 
rogate the responsibility of the legisla- 
tive branch to study, review, and con- 
trol expenditures of Federal funds. If 
the Congress continues to vest its duties 
and powers in the executive branch as 
it increasingly has done, why have a 
Congress? 

I, for one, do not want to be a rubber 
stamp. I, for one, intend to oppose a 
spending devVice of Government that is 
leading to the removal of congressional 
control over the Federal purse and is 
heading our country into a system of 
one-man rule. 

I agree with the recent editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Star and 
which concluded that legislative control 
need not be yielded through the back 
door. This thoughtful editorial follows: 

Back-Door SPENDING 

President Kennedy’s draft legislation for 
recasting the foreign aid program contains 
two major features. 

One, which may prove to be relatively 
noncontroversial, would establish a new 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
within the Department of State. As a re- 
placement for the existing International 
Cooperation Administration and the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, the new agency wouid 
be headed by an administrator of Under 
Secretary rank reporting directly to the Sec- 
retary of State and the President. Over- 
seas, chiefs of AID missions would be under 
the immediate jurisdiction of chiefs of dip- 
lomatic missions in each country of opera- 
tion, Both administratively and policywise 
it is an arrangement designed, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, to make development assist- 
ance “a full partner in the complex of for- 
eign policy.” The concept is a simple and 
logical one. 

The second, certain to arouse strong oppo- 
sition in some quarters of Congress, proposes 
a 5-year $7.3-billion loan program for non- 
military assistance that would be financed 
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by Treasury borrowing instead of annual ap- 
propriations subject to yearly congressional 
review and control. This is the so-called 
back-door spending method that has been 
under fire on Capitol Hill. The President 
and his principal advisers on foreign aid 
have made it clear, however, that they con- 
sider long-term planning and more than 1- 
year commitments essential to effective eco- 
nomic development programs in the needy 
countries. Mr. Kennedy restated this con- 
viction in the letter of transmittal which 
he sent to Congress with the proposed aid 
legislation. “Real progress in economic de- 
velopment,” he said, “cannot be achieved by 
annual, short-term dispensations of aid and 
uncertainty as to [our] future intentions.” 

In recent years, the subject of nonmili- 
tary aid abroad has become increasingly 
controversial in Congress. In the same pe- 
riod, so has the spread of the back-door 
spending technique which started in the 
New Deal period of the 1930’s. Despite the 
logic in the administration’s belief in long- 
term planning, there is logic also in the con- 
gressional contention that it has the con- 
stitutional duty to control Government 
spending. We do not think this control need 
be or should be yielded through the back 
door. 





Call to Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the May 29 issue of the Saratogian, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y., carried the following 
lead editorial which I feel is excellent 
and wish to commend to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues. The editorial ex- 
presses, to a great extent, my feelings 
and those of many persons who have 
written to me in recent weeks. Under 
unanimous consent I include the edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the REcorp: 

CALL TO SACRIFICE 


Never have Americans refused to sacrifice 
their comfort, their fortunes, even their 
lives to protect freedom when such sacrifice 
was necessary. 

Nor is there reason to believe they will re- 
act differently to the “extraordinary chal- 
lenge” of the fight against communism out- 
lined by President Kennedy. 

Congress and the American people will 
take a long, careful look at the wide variety 
of actions proposed by the President. As 
we interpret the present temper of America, 
much—if not most—of what he asks will 
probably be given. 

But an America asked by its leaders to give 
so much should and will ask what the lead- 
ers are giving in return. 

Since the Kennedy administration came 
into office, it has followed a politics-as-usual 
course at home that is becoming steadily 
more inconsistent with its crisis course in 
the field of national security. 

It seems as if almost every plank in the 
Democratic platform of 1960 is being re- 
deemed by a presidential message with a 
price tag running into the millions and 
billions. 

Subsidies for cities, farmers, schools; rail- 
roads, bus companits, hospitals, public hous- 
ing, suburban planning, depressed areas, 
youth workers, control projects—these and 
more have been asked with bewildering 
rapidity. 
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Each has, no doubt, some desirability for 
someone. Taken together they would put an 
intolerable strain on the Federal budget even 
without the extra billions the President is 
asking for national security and foreign 
assistance. 

Will inflation spurred by massive Federal 
deficits strengthen the economy? Is it too 
much to ask the administration to put the 
brakes on radical new expansions of Federal 
power and spending in fields traditionally 
handled by State and local governments or 
private action while the Nation concentrates 
on the crisis at hand? 

And in foreign affairs, Americans urged to 
stand strong and resolute against commu- 
nism's advance have looked with disappoint- 
ment at administration weaknesses when the 
chips were down abroad. 

The President announced determination to 
stand against a Communist takeover in 
Laos—and then meekly sent his representa- 
tive to sit with the Communists in a Geneva 
conference from which little good for the 
cause of freedom is expected. 

The administration involved U.S. prestige 
and leadership in an invasion of Cuba and 
then permitted the effort to be bungled. 
Even now, the only positive action the Presi- 
dent can show to rid the hemisphere of its 
Communist satellite is a telephone call to 
organize the payment of a bandit’s ransom to 
free victims of the invasion fiasco. 

The President has called eloquently for a 
determined fight for freedom’s survival. 
Americans await clear evidence of sacrifice 
and courage in Washington to set an example 
for sacrifice and courage of their own, 


Postmaster General Wrong on Postal 
Guidelines Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy and 
considerable argument both pro and cen 
ever since the so-called guidelines regu- 
lations were introduced into the Post 
Office operations under Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield. As you know, 
these same regulations have been con- 
tinued under Postmaster General J. Ed- 
ward Day. 

No responsible person will quarrel with 
the primary purpose of the “guidelines” 
system, which is to speed up production 
in the working of the mail. There is, 
however, considerable disagreement as to 
whether the system has actually accom- 
plished this purpose. There can be no 
question with regard to the demoralizing 
effect the system has on the morale of 
the postal employees. 

In discussing this aspect of the regu- 
lations with representatives of the Allied 
Postal Clerks Union of Greater Seattle, 
a recent statement by Postmaster Gen- 
eral J. Edward Day was brought to my 
attention. Mr. Day expressed extreme 
skepticism with regard to the extent of 
employee objection to the guidelines 
system, as reported to him by the leaders 
of the employee organizations. He in- 
dicated that these objections were 
greatly exaggerated. 
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Acting on my suggestion, the guide- 
lines committee of the Seattle Postal 
Union undertook a simple ballot survey, 
to ascertain the rank and file opinion 
with regard to the guidelines system. 
The results of this poll are included 
with my remarks and certainly do not 
support the Postmaster General’s skepti- 
cal attitude with regard to employee 
acceptance of these regulations: 
SEATTLE PosTaL UNION OFFICIAL GUIDELINES 

Survey BALLOT 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day re- 
cently made the statement that “it is ques- 
tionable if the rank and file employees ob- 
ject to the (guidelines) system anywhere 
near to the degree as purported by the 
leaders of employee organizations.” 

1. Are you in favor of guidelines? 

Yes, 6; no, 292. 





Western Massachusetts Episcopal Diocese 
60th Convention Asks Extension of 
Adoption of Orphans Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND: Mr. Speaker, the War 
Orphans Act, under which thousands of 
deserving and needy youngsters of all 
nationalities came to our shores, will 
expire on June 30 next, unless it is ex- 
tended by Congress. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has introduced H.R. 6300, which 
provides for a continuation of the law 
providing for the adoption of orphans 
from countries overseas. I certainly 
hope that the Judiciary Committee re- 
ports the legislation favorably and that 
it passes in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the 60th Annual Meeting 
of the Convention of the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts, held in Christ 
Episcopal Church Cathedral, Springfield, 
Mass., on May 19 and 20, adopted a res- 
olution addressed to me as their Con- 
gressman from the Second Massachu- 
setts Congressional District concerning 
the adoption of orphans from countries 
overseas. Under unanimous consent I 
include the resolution in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

DIocresE OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, 
Springfield, Mass., May 26, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Boianp: At the 60th Annual 
Meeting of the Convention of the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts held in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Springfield, Mass., on May 19 and 
20, 1961, the following resolution was 
adopted, regarding the adoption of orphans 
from countries overseas, and I was instructed 
to inform you of this action: 

“Whereas the law providing for the adop- 
tion of orphans from countries overseas will 
expire on June 30, 

“Whereas there are considerable numbers 
of orphaned and needy children in several 
countries, notably Greece, Hong Kong and 
Korea, and 
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“Whereas there are couples in the United 
States seeking to adopt children: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the 60th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Western Massachu- 
setts ask that Congress speedily enact legis- 
lation which will provide for continuing 
interccuntry adoptions in the United States 
of children up to and including age 14, and 
that this legislation have no terminal date 
placed upon it; and, therefore, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to Congressman Francis E. WALTER, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, to the Senators from 
Massachusetts, and to the Members of the 
House who represent the area included in the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts.” 

Very truly yours, 
Rusu W. D. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Convention. 





A Sermon by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, an Out- 
standing Christian Leader of Mont- 
gomery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, as re- 
quested by the Baptist Laymen of Ala- 
bama, I am privileged to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the words of Dr. 
Henry L. Lyon, an outstanding Chris- 
tian leader of Montgomery: 

RACIAL VIOLENCE IN MONTGOMERY, ALA.— 

THE BYPRODUCT OF RACIAL AGITATION 


Let me say before I read our text this 
morning that my trip to St. Louis for the 
Southern Baptist Convention has been can- 
celled. I cannot leave the city of Mont- 
gomery at this time. Montgomery is in one 
of her greatest hours of trial. As a pastor 
of Montgomery for the past 15 years my 
place is right here with the beloved citizens 
of our city. 

I call your attention to the reading of II 
Chronicles 7:14: “If my people who are 
called by my name shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways, then I will hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin and heal 
their land.” God speaks this word in an 
hour of trial brought about by sin. If this 
condition is to be changed, we must follow 
the instructions of God given in our text. 
It applies to all the people of God. I be- 
lieve Montgomery, Ala., is included in the 
promises made herein to his people. Ido not 
believe we have done anything, as God’s 
people in Montgomery, in the past, present, 
or shall we do in the future that which will 
erase our names from the Book of Life. In 
spite of what you read in the papers, Mont- 
gomery is a Christian city. 

During the past few years we have had 
much indoctrination coming to us from the 
public platform, the newspapers, special 
magazine articles, and TV news programs 
about the doctrine of love. We have *2en 
told to love our fellowman, never to mis- 
treat our fellowman—passive resistance. 
During recent hours, here in Montgomery 
and in Birmingham, in the name of passive 
resistance and love mass, organized, directed 
agitation has produced chaos in Birmingham 
and Montgomery. Extreme racial violence 
has been produced by the well advertised, 
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much proclaimed doctrine of passive resist- 
ance—one of the deadliest and most destruc- 
tive weapons of our present day. 

I submit the following question to the 
court of public opinion. I challenge you 
to bring it into the arena of truth. Is mass, 
organized, directed racial agitation, as we 
have seen in Birmingham and Montgomery, 
@ demonstration of love and of being at 
peace with your fellow man? When any- 
one or any group is guilty of agitation for 
any purpose, even announcing it in advance 
of the actual act, it has no resemblance to 
the teachings of the New Testament and to 
the spirit and mind of Jesus Christ. 

This morning I stand here in this pulpit 
in the city of Montgomery, the “cradle of 
the Confederacy.” I say to you as I have 
said for these past 3 or 4 years in prophesy- 
ing what we could expect to visit our city 
arrived at the bus station as of yesterday. 
This is the hour of tragedy. The violence 
of yesterday at the bus station barely 
touches the hem of the garment. Deter- 
mined agitation will produce many other 
tragic hours. 

What is my exhortation to you my people, 
to you my fellow citizens who listen in by 
means of this radio broadcast? My ex- 
hortation to you is that you stay close to 
God; that you keep your heads cool, your 
hearts warm; your feet on solid foundation. 
Be a Christian American citizen. 

We have read in the press, heard from the 
voice of radio and television individuals say 
that Montgomery and Alabama cannot be 
depended upon for peace, law and order. 
What is the answer to this charge? We 
have but to study the history of Alabama, 
Montgomery, and the history of our partic- 
ipation in national affairs. It is a history 
of peace, law, and order, dignity, culture, 
and Christian endeavor. The patriotism of 
Montgomerians and other Alabamians has 
been questioned. Our contribution to our 
National Government in times of war, in 
the halls of the National Congress, and in 
national endeavors for a better way of life 
for humanity defies such a charge. Ala- 
bama has rendered proud service. We can 
be proud of our State and of Montgomery. 
I am not proud of anything that is wrong 
or sinful. We could not be and be 
Christian. 

With all my heart and soul I now express 
my utmost confidence in the ability of his 
Excellency, the Governor of Alabama; the 
Alabama State Highway Patrol; his honor, 
the police commissioner, Mr. L. B. Sullivan 
to maintain peace, dignity, law, and order. 

Montgomery needs to get humble before 
the God it has loved and served through the 
years. He realizes our present plight. He 
is ready to help us if we are willing to meet 
his conditions: humble our hearts, pray, seek 
his face, and turn from our wicked ways. 
It makes my heart throb with grief as I 
face the seriousness of this moment. I need 
my God as I have never needed Him before 
in this pulpit. Montgomery needs God in 
this tragic hour. May we go to our knees 
for help and direction. The easiest thing 
for us to do in this hour is to let our 
tongues fly loose at both ends and swear 
and blasphemy, and to repeat every rumor 
we hear. This will not help. Let us turn 
to God. 

Here is an important question for Mont- 
gomerians to face this morning. Do you 
know where you live? Here is the answer. 
You live in Montgomery, Ala., the “cradle 
of the Confederacy.” Red Russia would 
rather break the back of Montgomery and 
destroy her way of life than to spoil any 
other part of America in the present hour. 
The plan of communism is not to destroy 
America with bombs and missiles but to 
destroy America from within. This is the 
hour of attack. Montgomery, Ala., is the 
objective. 
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If there is violence and hate in your heart 
this morning, come humbly to God and 
break with it. Instead of fighting and agi- 
tating one another, we need to spend these 
hours in loving one another in truth and 
sincerity—cooperating and pulling together 
against the ravages of communism. Let us 
save our city, not by hate but by getting 
on our knees and turning our problems over 
to God. Remember that you will not find 
anywhere that God says you are to remain 
on your knees. You are to put feet to your 
prayers. You are to go out there in the 
avenues of life as Christian Americans, as 
citizens of Montgomery, Ala.—living in a way 
that will produce love, peace, law and order, 
dignity. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Unification of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
June 2 will mark the 15th anniversary 
of the founding of the democratic Re- 
public of Italy, the Italian nation, and 
the rest of the free world, will celebrate 
the gathering of the first Italian Par- 
liament in 1861. This Parliament pro- 
claimed the Kingdom of Italy, a number 
of independent states, now welded into 
one nation. The hopes and longing of 
seven centuries of Italians for unity and 
freedom were beginning to be fulfilled. 

Influential as were the smaller inde- 
pendent states, the union of them into 
one nation increased their stature in 
world affairs. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that 
the grandeur that was Rome is the 
glory that is Italy today. But this glory 
was not achieved overnight, as a result 
of the unification. Many major prob- 
lems had to be settled: the question of 
authority between the church and the 
Government; the wide economic gap be- 
tween the overpopulation among the 
poor farmers of the south and the 
wealthier, educated Italians of the in- 
dustrial north, to name but a few. 

The entrance of Italy into World War 
I was against the wishes of the majority 
of the people, and the close of the war 
and the years following found the nation 
in a social and economic upheaval. Ret- 
rogression of democratic principles under 
the Fascist regime was to be expected, 
and participation in World War II left 
the country in a deplorable condition. 

Since the close of World War II, Italy 
has made great strides in a closer unifi- 
cation of north and south, a more equi- 
table distribution of the economic im- 
provements; a modern nation in every 
sense of the word. Much of this im- 
provement can be attributed to Ameri- 
can aid. However, much remains to be 
done to bring about a stable political 
situation and continued economic 
growth. With continued help and un- 
derstanding, I believe we will see rapid 
strides toward these goals. 


The Italians who emigrated to the 
United States have contributed greatly 
to our culture, our economy, and our 


own national growth, and many have 
achieved positions of distinction and 
honor. It is, therefore a pleasure to join 
with them and the Italian nation in 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the unification of Italy. We wish for 
that country a long, peaceful period, so 
that their progress may continue its 
rapid upward growth, and they may thus 
strengthen the free, democratic world. 





Boston Health Plan Meeting of NAIRE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the April 1961 edition of the 
NAIRE Bulletin—National Association 
of Internal Revenue Employees: 

REPORT ON BOSTON HEALTH PLAN MEETING 


A continuous 24-hour downpour on Mon- 
day, March 6, 1961, failed to dampen the 
spirits of members of NAIRE Unit No. 23 
as they descended upon the Hotel Touraine, 
located in the heart of downtown Boston, 
Mass., to stage a mass protest meeting 
against the Government-wide Service Bene- 
ft Plan as administered by the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield with the aproval of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

Thanks to the splendid cooperation and 
fine groundwork laid by John Brady, NAIRE’s 
livewire national legislation chairman, and 
Paul Jeannotte, NAIRE’s dynamic president, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission sent Tom 
Walters, staff assistant to the Commission to 
Boston to sit in on unit conferences held 
throughout the day and to address the as- 
semblage in the Surrey Room at night. 

At the top roundtable conference in the 
afternoon—attended by Paul Jeannotte, 
president, Charles Pacheco, district gover- 
nor, Dan Pilistine, health representative for 
the first civil service region, and Tom Walt- 
ers, staff assistant to the Ccmnmission— 
“Tip” O’Neill, president of the Boston unit, 
held sway for 3 hours in presenting to the 
conference facts and figures proving con- 
clusively that the employees in the Boston 
district suffered a drastic reduction in bene- 
fits under the new Service-Wide Benefit Plan. 

Dan Pilistine, health representative of the 
Civil Service Commission for the first re- 
gion, was the first speaker and addressed 
the meeting at length, carefully pointing out 
what he termed the many advantages of 
the program under the new contract. 


The Boston president, in rebuttal, pre- 
sented a series of arguments to substantiate 
Unit No. 23’s claim that employees of the 
Boston district were the losers by far when 
the present Health Benefits Act became ef- 
fective. O’Neill acknowledged the fact that 
the supplemental benefits were favorable to 
a point, but vigorously denounced the $100 
deductible clause as outrageous and clearly 
pointed out, step by step, the lost benefits. 

It was very evident that any benefits gained 
under the new plan by no means offset what 
was sacrificed. “‘Let’s stop playing this cute 
and face up to the issues,” stated O’Neill. 
“When you consider the cold facts that the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield has received an over- 
all increase of 36 percent, you have a right 
to expect a substantial increase in benefits 
and certainly no curtailments. AS a matter 
of fact, it represents a greater increase than 
36 percent, if you take into consideration 
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the reduced cost of operation on the part of 
the carrier in that collection is effected by 
means of payroll deductions, and the com- 
plete elimination of monthly billing. A 30 
percent increase represents, money-wise, a 
substantial addition to Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield’s income. 

“I am just a bit upset,” continued O'Neill, 
“over the fact that there appears to be so 
much concern over whether the carrier will 
receive a satisfactory profit rather than any 
direct concern as to how the employee will 
make out. Let’s not lose sight of the fact 
that an understanding Congress passed the 
Health Benefits Act for the benefit of Fed- 
eral employees, and it is just about time 
that some concern be directed to their inter- 
est and to their problems. Rest assured that 
the carrier under this plan is doing very 
well and taking good care of themselves as 
we here in Boston know by bitter experi- 
ences. Too many have had the unpleasant 
experience of having Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
personnel—in response to individual in- 
quiries as to why their claims were rejected, 
although like claims were accepted under 
our old plan—sarcastically tell them to ‘take 
a look at your contract.’ We find ourselves 
at the complete mercy of the Blue Cross 
with no apparent rights of appeal. 

“When I take a look at the new multimil- 
lion dollar modernistic building recently 
erected here in Boston by Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, together with the discovery of the fact 
that over one-quarter of a million dollar 
salary increases were given to Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield executives last year, well—to say 
the least—my heart doesn’t exactly bleed 
for the Blue Cross. It may be that the 
same situation exists in other parts of the 
country. Maybe the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will take a good, long, hard look into 
the financial background of this organiza- 
tion before negotiating a new contract. 
Incidentally, in the matter of a contract, 
maybe somebody can tell me why the Gov- 
ernment had to settle for a 16-month con- 
tract, yet the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts had no difficulty in negotiating a 
very favorable 3-year contract for their 
employees.” 

NAIRE guest of the evening, Tom Walters, 
was magnificent, and at times found himself 
in very difficult situations. In a very en- 
lightening manner, he explained to the group 
the terms of the contract and various phases 
of the program. To the endless questioning 
he was subjected to, his answers were clear, 
fair, and impartial. He was roundly ap- 
plauded when he informed the group that 
he was well-informed and advised of the 
situation as it was in Boston, and would re- 
lay their protests to the Commission in 
Washington. 

O’Neill openly expressed his thanks to 
Walters and asked him to take back to the 
Commission in Washington both his personal 
thanks and that of unit No. 23 for making 
it possible for a representative of the Com- 
mission to come to Boston. 

The Boston unit opposed the acceptance 
of the present contract before it was signed 
last year and intends to continue its crusade 
to recover its lost benefits and to seek 
a reduction in premiums under the 
Government-wide service benefit plan. 





A Veteran Indiana Newsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Indianapolis Times recently published a 
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lively profile on its Capitol correspond- 
ent, Dan Kidney, who has been known 
by a generation of Congressmen and is 
respected by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

I am pleased to insert this article by 
Times Managing Editor Irving Leibowitz 
in the Recorp: 

MEET THE FamILy—Dan KIDNEY FIGHTS FOR 
THE UNDERDOG IN WASHINGTON 


(By Irving Leibowitz) 


Walking down the corridor of a building in 
Washington, D.C., were Publisher Henry 
Luce, of Time, and his wife, the outspoken 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

“Here comes Arsenic and old Luce,” said 
Daniel M. Kidney. 

Dan is our man in Washington. 

He is one of the more knowledgeable and 
respected Capitol correspondents. His irre- 
pressible humor takes some of the starch out 
of the stuffed shirts on his beat, the pol- 
iticians who believe their own releases. 

Former Congressman Joseph Barr, now a 
top assistant to Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, says: “I learned more from 
Dan Kidney in 2 weeks than I learned in 
Congress in 2 years.” 

Dan has been with the Times since the 
late 20’s when he helped Editor Boyd Gurley 
win the Pulitzer Prize (in 1927) for exposing 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

Other prizes have come to Dan through 
the years, including the Indianapolis Press 
Club's Front Page Award in 1955 for being 
the outstanding newspaperman. He was suc- 
ceeded as a secretary of the important Cap- 
itol Standing Committee of Correspondents 
by Allen Drury, New York Times reporter 
who wrote the best seller, “Advise and Con- 
sent.” 

Dan's fondest memories are of covering the 
Indiana Statehouse during the governorships 
of Ed Jackson, Harry Leslie, and Paul McNutt, 
who gave Indiana a taste of the New Deal 
before Franklin D. Roosevelt gave it to the 
Nation, Dan’s sidekick was Jep Cadou, Sr., 
now chief political writer for United Press 
International. 

When the Indiana Supreme Court ruled 
that beer was legal, Dan and Jep rolled a 
keg outside the chambers of the high tribunal 
and celebrated. 

“I gave up drinking,” says Dan, his mis- 
chievous Irish eyes -twinkling, “because I 
couldn't devote full time to it.” 

Today Dan writes Indiana news from 
Washington for The Times and the Evans- 
ville Press plus a humorous daily column, 
“Views on the News,” for all Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Dan was born in Iowa. He likes to tell 
how he and Gen. John J. Pershing won World 
War I. A strapping six-footer, Dan was a 
sergeant with wrap-around leggings in the 
108th Trench Mortar Battery and saw service 
at St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne. He had 
enlisted 2 weeks after graduation from high 
school. 

College had to wait on the war. He went 
to Marquette University where he studied 
journalism and worked part time and in 
summers at the Milwaukee Journal. 

Thirty-eight years ago, Dan arrived at the 
Times brimming with enthusiasm and rosy 
cheeked. He still is. 


He lives with his wife, Judy, a former eco- 
nomics professor at Mount Holyoke, in a de- 
lightful gray brick home with mint-green 
trimming in Chevy Chase. No outdoorsman, 
Dan has three grown children, all married— 
Mrs. Patricia Simpsich, Mrs. Mary Keating 
and Dan, Jr—and two youngsters, James, 13, 
and Stephen, 11. The inner family circle 

_includes three grandchildren—Julie, 6; 
Kathryn, 4, and Kevin, 8 months. 

What makes Dan a great reporter? It may 

be because he is always for the underdog. 
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In 1952, at the Democratic Natioanl Con- 
vention in Chicago, when it looked as if 
Senator Estes KEeravuver had the presidential 
nomination sewed up, Dan privately pulled 
for Adlai Stevenson. But when the profes- 
sionals turned the amateur draft into a 
steamroller for Adlai, Dan rooted for some- 
one else. 

The same year, in the same city, the Re- 
publicans were engaged in their historic con- 
vention fight between Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Senator Robert A. Taft. When 
Ike won, Dan said: 

“It was a fight between the millionaires 
and the billionaires—and the billionaires 
won.” 

“Life to me,’ sighs Dan, “seems to be one 


damned politician after another.” This is 
pretense. 

Dan likes Washington. The big shots are 
his target. 





Top Labor Leader Joins Management in 
Urging a Quota on Carpet Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have frequently said on the floor of the 
House, the great city of Amsterdam, 
N.Y., has been suffering acutely for the 
past several years from severe foreign 
competition in the rug and carpet in- 
dustry. So serious has been that prob- 
lem that not long ago the President of 
the United States met at the White 
House with a number of Members of 
Congress, including myself, who repre- 
sent various textile areas across the Na- 
tion to allow us to present the case for 
textile import quotas. 

Recently it came to my attention that 
a very distinguished labor leader, Mr. 
William DuChessi, of Amsterdam, a na- 
tional vice president of the Textile 
Workers Union and its carpet industry 
director, has also spoken out strongly in 
support of textile import quotas. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, when manage- 

“ment and labor join together in protest 
against a situation that is hurting them 
both and hurting the economy of our 
country as well, it should give us cause 
for the gravest concern. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
news article from the Amsterdam Eve- 
ning Recorder of May 24, 1961, with 
regard to Mr. DuChessi’s testimony: 
DuCHESSI URGES QuOTA SYSTEM FOR IMPORTS 

OF WOVEN CARPETS 

Establishment of a tariff quota system to 
regulate the flow of imports of velvet and 
wilton woven carpets into this country was 
urged on the Tariff Commission in Washing- 
ton today by William M. DuChessi, Amster- 
damian who is carpet industry director for 
the Textile Workers Union of America. 

DuChessi referred to the Amsterdam in- 
dustrial situation during the talk presented 
at the Tariff Commission hearing on behalf 
of a petition for escape-clause relief filed by 
the Carpet Institute of America. 

NOW ONLY 7,000 WORKERS 

“We are most anxious to protect remain- 
ing sectors of the carpet industry from any 
faster rate of contraction than that to which 
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it is exposed from domestic sources. The 
TWUA now has under contract 14 plants 
which manufacture carpet yarns and weave 
axminster, velvet and wilton carpets. 

“These mills now employ about 7,000 work- 
ers, they are the residue of an active union 
membership roll of more than 23,000 union 
members,” DuChessi informed the Com- 
missioners. 

“Workers in the wilton weaving units of 
the industry which, with very few exceptions 
are located in the unionized sectors of the 
industry, had hoped for some time that their 
skills would assure the maintenance of these 
units in the older carpet centers. Possibil- 
ities for achieving this result are being stead- 
ily diminished by the growing volume of im- 
ports. The fact that wilton imports now 
probably exceed 40 percent of domestic pro- 
duction has considerably demoralized this 
sector and made survival of this more skilled 
division even less probable.” 

Referring to the fact that the industry 
although small has a terrific impact on 
many communities scattered along the east- 
ern seaboard where it is the backbone of 
the communities in which they are located. 


AMSTERDAM CITED 


“For instance, in the city of Amsterdam, 
N.Y., with a population of 27,000, the Mo- 
hawk Mills is the largest employer in the 
community with roughly 2,000 people left 
in its production unit. This is a drop of 


“1,200 since we last appeared before you. 


The entire production in this plant is in 
the velvet and wilton field. In this commu- 
nity approximately 12 percent of the men 
and women of working age are totally un- 
employed, and is considered one of the more 
severely distressed areas of our country,” 
DuChessi pointed out. 

Reviewing conditions in other areas the 
commission was told: 

“The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. in 
Thompsonville, Conn., is down to 800 peo- 
ple, and 80 percent of its production is in 
the wilton field. 

“The TWUA, probably because of our ex- 
perience with some employers in this in- 
dustry, should be bitter toward this parti- 
cular industry, but believe me, gentlemen, 
we are not. We are not bitter because when 
we appear before you here today we are 
worried about American citizens who live in 
American communities, some of whom are 
members of our union and some who are 
not, who face a very bleak future unless the 
commission gives this industry some relief. 

“It serves no purpose to have a tariff pro- 
gram which helps our allies and at the same 
time wipes out the jobs ahd the future of 
many of our own citizens,” the Amsterdam 
TWUA official reminded in conclusion of 
his presentation. 





Railroad Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of New York and the State of New York 
have filed petitions to intervene in the 
proposal of the C. & O. Railroad to con- 
trol the B. & O. Railroad in proceedings 
now pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I wish to direct the 
attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial dealing with this subject, which 
appeared in the magazine Trains 
recently. 
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Certainly this matter of the control 
of one railroad by another, as weli as 
pending railroad merger proposals, is 
too important to this Nation to be treated 
without the utmost care and considera- 
tion by the Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, the editorial follows: 

N.Y.C.-C. & O.-B. & O. SIMULTANEOUSLY 


We assume it must be obvious to all con- 
cerned that the eastern railroads are bound 
for a two-system merger—and why. New 
York Central and Pennsylvania are the phys- 
ical and economic giants of the East, hence 
each must serve as the nucleus of one of these 
supersystems. This is a comparatively 
straightforward objective for the Pennsy 
to implement since it owns a substantial 33.7 
percent interest in Norfolk & Western which, 
recently merged with Virginian, now aims at 
adding Nickel Plate and Wabash to its map. 
Throw in an Erie-Lackawanna here and a 
Lehigh Valley there, and you have a $1.6 
billion-a-year, 21,700-mile railroad—which 
solves exactly one-half the problem. 

The other logical system would of course 
be Central, plus Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Baltimore & Ohio, plus everybody else (Jer- 
sey Central, Reading, Western Maryland, et 
al.), but logic is compromised by the fact 
that Central is financially weak, Chessie is 
strong, and there are two ownership ties that 
unite the two. 

No calculating machine is required to 
analyze and appreciate Chessie’s position. 
Year after year the coal hauler issues $4 
dividends on less than half the gross rev- 
enues of Central (which barely managed a 
50-cent dividend last year). Such financial 
health has won for Chessie almost 70 per- 
cent of B. & O. stockholder approval on a 
stock-exchange offer leading toward—with 
ICC approval—control, then merger. Such 
affiliation would bond two roads which have 
in common much coal and few passengers; 
put Chessie’s renowned credit to work re- 
solving B. & O. top-heavy debt and starting 
a@ capital improvements program; and re- 
store C. & O. to an equal footing with its 
ambitious rival, N. & W. Unto itself, then, 
Cc. & O. plus B. & O. would appear to make 
dollars-and-cents sense. 

Its fatal flaw lies in its pointed exclusion 
of New York Central. 

Central argues that C. & O. plus B. & O. 
is essentially an end-to-end proposition, not 
an affiliation of two parallel lines which 
could affect genuine merger savings by elimi- 
nation of duplicate facilities. N.Y.C., for 
example, has 61 connections and 98 common 
points with B. & O. against totals of 17 and 
28, respectively, for C. & O. and B. & O. 
Central’s contention is that C. & O. plus 
B. & O. savings would actually be in the 
form of traffic raids upon neighboring 
roads—notably N.Y.C. itself—and that Cen- 
tral can ill afford to lose any of the tonnage 
that makes up for the losses it sustains east 
of Buffalo on New York Harbor services and 
passenger traffic, particularly commuters. 
Finally, any combine that excludes Central 
is not an adequate answer to the impending 
Pennsylvania alliance. 

Inasmuch as Central cannot afford finan- 
cially to block a two-way C. & O. plus B. & O. 
hookup and since Chessie has made it clear 
that Central is not invited to the party, any- 
one who backs Central at this stage of the 
game risks being accused of supporting com- 
pulsory consolidation. C. & O. Vice Presi- 
dent Owen Clarke says, “Compulsory consoli- 
dation, in my opinion, is only one step re- 
moved from nationalization.” 

N. & W. President Stuart Saunders de- 
clares that “attempts to bring about mergers 
by compulsion are doomed to failure.” We 
agree. Yet we can conceive of no more di- 
rect road to compulsory consolidation than 
to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to approve those voluntary mergers which 
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ignore overall industry welfare. To quote 
Saunders again: “The decisive test must be 
the public interest.” It is not in the public 
interest to pretend that the nation’s second 
largest railroad (as well as one of the most 
economic in terms of location and profiles) 
does not exist. No amount of tub thumping 
for voluntary mergers can excuse an affilia- 
tion whose effect might threaten the sol- 
vency of such a carrier. Assuming that 
Pennsy aims to consolidate its gains into one 
super system (and the road now openly hints 
at such a goal), then Central, Chessie, and 
B. & O. must integrate simultaneously. 
Chesapeake & Ohio will not long preserve 
its $4 dividend record nor will nationaliza- 
tion be averted if Central goes down the 
drain. 

The Commission will be well advised to 
reserve its stamp of approval for a three- 
way N.Y.C-C. & O-B. & O. merger sympa- 
thetic to the realities of Eastern railroading 
in our time. 





Kennedy’s Birthday Dinner in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy at the Common- 
wealth Armory in Boston, Mass., May 29, 
1961, on the occasion of his 44th birth- 
day: 

Thank you, Congressman McCormack, 
Your Eminence, Governor Volpe, Mr. Mayor, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I first of all want to express my appreciation 
to our distinguished majority leader, Con- 
gressman McCormack. He and I and the 
leadership of the House and Senate have 
breakfast every Tuesday morning and what 
he does with me he did with President Tru- 
man and he did before that with President 
Roosevelt. 

So Congressman McCormack has been 
identified with the great decisions that this 
country has made in the thirties, the forties, 
the fifties, and now the sixties and he has 
been a source of strength and I appreciate 
the support in past and tonight. 

I want to state how gratified I am that 
His Eminence is with us tonight. He mar- 
ried us, he christened my daughter, he in- 
augurated me, he has prayed over me and 
I hope he will continue to do so. 

And we all pray for Governor Volpe, that 
now he has seen how pleasant it has been 
to be a Democrat, he will come over with us. 


I want to express my thanks to Pat Lynch, 
our distinguished chairman, who undertook 
the responsibility of running this dinner. 
To Judge Mellen, to the mayor of Boston for 
his generous reception tonight, to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from our State and Senator 
SmirTH, and also to our friends from other 
States of New England, Senator Pastore, my 
friend and valued colleague; Ep Muskiz, who 
is with us from Maine; Governor Notte from 
Rhode Island, Governor Dempsey from Con- 
necticut—actually I must say that I had 
something to do with making Governor 
Dempsey the Governor of Connecticut when 
we brought Abe Ribicoff down to Washing- 
ton. We did two good things. 

Also, we don’t have any Democratic Gov- 
ernors in New Hampshire and Vermont, but 
we have representatives and we appreciate 
their being here. 
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Most of all, I want to thank all of you. I 
have been informed that with this dinner 
I am now responsible as the leader of the 
Democratic Party for a debt of only $1 mil- 
lion. Now, did anyone ever get a birthday 
present like that? -One million dollars. I 
don’t know—they spent it like they were 
sure we were going to win. 

But I am most grateful to you. This has 
been a series of shocks which you have en- 
dured on my behalf, in 1952, in 1958, the 
primaries, the election, and I am sure you 
are wondering when it is all going to be over. 
But the great thing is, of course, it -never 
ends. We will get this paid off and then we 
will start all over again. 

This is a tremendous dinner. It is the 
greatest possible help to us. I want you to 
know that I have—even though we have 
many things on our mind—this on our 
mind, and it is on John Bailey’s mind and 
I am greatly in your debt tonight. Thank 
you. 

I want to also thank Mr. Frost for saying 
an Irish poem over us. He spoke very highly 
of Harvard, but I do think it appropriate 
to reveal that on the morning after the in- 
augural when he came to the White House 
he said, “You are something of Irish and I 
suppose something of Harvard. ‘My advice 
to you as President is to be something of 
Irish.” So we are going to do the best we 
can. 

I leave tomorrow night on a trip to France. 
The United States is, as President de Gaulle 
has said, the daughter of Europe, and in a 
special way we have the most intimate rela- 
tions with France. 

Paul Revere, who is regarded as a good 
Yankee, was of French descent. Benjamin 
Franklin spent 7 years in France and played 
a leading role in bringing France to our 
assistance in a moment of need and 
emerged from France in 1783 bearing the 
treaty with the British which proclaimed 
us a sovereign and independent Nation. 


LOOK TO FUTURE 


Americans in the 19th century went back 
to Europe, this time on peaceful missions, 
and particularly to France, and gained from 
France some of its great understandings of 
the post and its view of the future. 

And twice in this century Americans have 
gone to France, this time not on a peaceful 
mission, but on behalf of the new world in 
its efforts to redress the balance of the old, 
in 1917 and again in 1944. 


I go to France on this occasion not in 
order to invoke old memories, even though 
those memories are important, but to look 
to the future of the close relationship which 
must exist between France and the United 
States if the cause of freedom in the Atlantic 
community is to be preserved. 

And I go to pay a visit on a distinguished 
captain of the West, General de Gaulle, who _ 
has been involved for more than 20 years in 
a struggle to protect the integrity of West- 
ern Europe. And therefore I go with good 
wishes of all the citizens of our country as 
we pay a visit to an old friend. 

I go also to Vienna and I know there are 
some Americans who wonder why I take that 
journey. I am only 44, but I have lived in 
my 44 years. through three wars, the First 
World War, the Second World War, and the 
Korean war. 

No-one can study the origin of-any of 
those three struggles without realizing the 
serious miscalculations, the serious misap- 
prehensions, about the possible actions of 
the other side which existed in the minds 
of the adversaries which helped bring about 
all those wars. 

On the war of 1914, the Austrians. gave 
an ultimatum to Serbia and the Russians 
then mobilized, and France, then in alliance 
with Russia, then mobilized and then the 
Germans mobilized, and then when the Ger- 
mans saw that France and the Russians mo- 
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bilized attacked through Belgium, which 
brought in the British. 

One week before, the British would never 
‘have dreamed they would have been at war 
and I doubt that the French did. No one 
would have dreamed that 2 years later the 
United States would be involved in a war on 
the Continent. 

In 1939 and 1940, after the loss of Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, finaliy the British guar- 
anteed Poland but there is certainly some 
evidence that Hitler never believed that the 
British would have come to the assistance 
of Poland and he never believed that the 
United States would again become involved 
in a great struggle on the plains of Europe. 

Certainly in the war of 1950 in Korea, 
the North Koreans never imagined that the 
United States would come to the assistance 
by warlike means of the Republic of South 
Korea, and we in our part did not imagine 
that the Chinese Communists would inter- 
vene as we approached North Korea. 

Now we live in 1961, where freedom is in 
battle all around the globe, where the 
United States has intimate alliances with 
more than 40 countries. I see value in 
talking to those with whom we are allied, 
but I also think it valuable at a time when 
both sides possess weapons of destruction 
and annihiliation that there should be un- 
derstanding and communication and a firm 
realization of what we believe. 

So I go to see Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna. 
I go as the leader of the greatest revolu- 
tionary country on earth. 

I know that there is in some areas of 
the world, and even in some parts of the 
United States, an image of us as a fixed 
society. Bernard De Voto once said New 
England is a finished place. And some 
people may think that of the United States. 
That is not my view. 

When John Quincy Adams went to call 
on the British Governor before the Revolu- 
tion about the problems of the British here 
in this State, they had an amiable con- 
versation until finally Adams mentioned the 
word “revolution.” 

Then he wrote in his diary: “It was then 
I saw his knees tremble,” Now, our knees 
do not tremble at the word “revolution.” 
We believe in it, we believe in the progress 
of mankind. We believe in freedom and we 
intend to be associated with it in the days 
to come. 

So I come back to this old city, to ex- 
press my thanks to all of you who are my 
oldest friends, to express my appreciation 
fer your confidence and support tonight on 
past occasions, and I hope in the future. 

And I carry with me a message which is 
written on one of our statues by a dis- 
tinguished and vigorous New Englander, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

“T am in earnest. I will not. equivocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat a 
single inch. And I will be heard.” 

Thank you. 





Medical and Hospital Care Under Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


_ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most compelling statements in 
favor of a social security program pro- 
viding for medical and hospital care for 
the aged was made recently by Don Ellis, 
secretary-treasurer of the Joint Council 
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of Teamsters No. 28, Newspaper Drivers 
Local 763, and Office Workers Local 154, 
in a talk as part of a panel discussion 
to senior medical students at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. : 

Mr. Ellis does not speak as a layman 
in the field of medical plans, but as an 
expert with firsthand information gained 
in the administration of the Teamsters’ 
health and welfare plan, considered 
one of the best of its type. 

As Mr. Ellis points out, the union 
members started their plan shortly after 
World War II with a premium of $6.50 
a month. It now costs $16.50 a month. 
The plan will take care of most of their 
needs through their working life, but 
they are deeply concerned about health 
insurance protection after retirement. 
They feel that social security health in- 
surance is the answer. They are willing 
to pay the cost, and they most certainly 
are not impressed with the accusation 
that such a program is socialized medi- 
cine. 

I commend Mr. Ellis’ talk to my col- 
leagues, which appeared as follows in 
the May 19, 1961, edition of the Wash- 
ington Teamster: 

MEDICAL AND HosprraL CARE UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak to- 
day to you men and women who have dedi- 
cated your lives to medicine, to relief of 
suffering, and to the betterment of man. I 
have given a lot of thought to your respon- 
sibilities and to the services you will per- 
form as doctors, and I have found that there 
are some important similarities between your 
profession and mine. : 

As a union secretary, I, too, am concerned 
about the relief of suffering and the better- 
ment of man. In union language, these 
matters come under the heading of “work- 
ing conditions.” A good deal of my time is 
spent in resolving the problems that working 
men and women meet in their jobs. But I 
can say this: Because we have been able to 
negotiate good collective bargaining con- 
tracts, the working conditions of our mem- 
bers have improved steadily through the 
years. The unions have made life more 
bearable for workers; they have made life 
worth living. . 

A STANDARD SHIFT 


No longer is it true that men live lives 
“of quiet desperation,” as Henry Thoreau 
said a century ago. When he wrote, the 
laborer went to his job at sunrise and 
worked until late in the evening. The 14- 
hour day was the standard shift. 

This may sound much like the life you 
are living now in medical school. But I am 
not going to propose that you organize for 
better hours. I remember the trouble that 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg got into 
a few weeks ago with music teachers when 
he answered a letter from_a piano student 
by suggesting that she bargain for agreeable 
conditions. 

Now, in comparing your field and mine, I 
mentioned that we both have this in com- 
mon: we are all working to make life better 
for mankind. 

There is a relationship between our pro- 
fessions that is closer than you may realize. 

For our union, the Teamsters, is in the 
medical and surgical profession, as a neces- 
sity, to relieve our members of the financial 
problems that were making life painful even 
after a sickness had been cured. 

On one of the desks in my office there is 
& pad of yellow forms. Those forms are the 
link between the doctors, the hospitals, and 
the union. 

When a member, or his wife or a child has 
been sick, he calls or visits our office. If he 
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notifies us by phone. or letter, we mail the 
form to him. If he pays a personal visit, we 
give the form to him at the office. 

After the form is returned to us, we de- 
termine how much of the member's doctor 
and hospital bills can be paid from the union 
health care trust fund. The more we can 
cover, the more satisfaction we get. We have 
seen a lot of medical bills over the years, and 
watched them grow. It almost seems that 
there is a built-in escalator clause somewhere 
in the system. 


AFTER WORLD WAR II 


The “eamsters’ health and welfare plan 
was started shortly after Warld War II, with 
a premium of $6.50 a month paid by the 
employer with money earned by the union 
member. Today the premium is $16.50, a 
figure arrived at through negotiations with 
employers and union who are trustees of 
the plan. 

At the time that the plan was first agreed 
upon, it was seen as a way of not only tak- 
ing care of a vital health need, but also as a 
way of increasing the spendable earnings of 
our members without an inflationary wage 
increase. It still serves the double pur- 
pose. 

As you can see by the premium of today as 
against that of the late 1940’s, there has been 
inflation in medical, surgical, and hospital 
costs. - 

The plan is not all that we would like. 
That is because the union cannot keep up 
with the rising costs of health care. 

We would like a plan that would cover 
the full expenses of the doctor and the hos- 
pital. But no insurance company is ready 
to bid for that kind of coverage on the 
premium that we have been able to nego- 
tiate with employers. 

So we have settled for the best plan we 
can get. It provides our members $20 a day 
for hospital room and board and the full 
charges for other hospital services during 
treatment. It sets a limit of $430 on surgi- 
cal expenses. It allows the member $6 for a 
home visit from his doctor, $4 for an office 
call. There is a limit of $300 on such calls 
in a 6-month period. It provides $50 for 
X-ray and laboratory expenses for each acci- 
dent, with a limit of $100 in any 12 months. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR POLIO 


The plan also provides supplemental ac- 
cident expense insurance up to $400, polio 
expense insurance up to $5,000, and major 
medical insurance up to $5,000. 

There is also payment of $30 a week for 
time-loss from the job. 

Because of our experience with past plans, 
it was necessary to include in the present 
plan a feature that we wish could be elim- 
inated. This is the $100 deductible clause. 
This stipulates that a member must pay 
that much within a 90-day period out of his 
own pocket before further expenses will be 
paid from the insurance. 

Looking at this from the bookkeeper’s 
standpoint, it is a sound clause. But from 
the standpoint of a union secretary, I would 
prefer that the deductible feature be taken 
out of the insurance policy. 

If we could overcome all the obstacles and 
get an ideal insurance contract for our mem- 
bers, there would be no deductible clause 
and there would be no costs not taken care 
of by the policy. But the facts of life stand 
in our way. With the costs of medical and 
hospital care rising continually, it is im- 
possible to set up a policy that will cover 
every possible charge. We could figure out 
@ premium to cover likely costs today, but 
the schedule would be hopelessly inadequate 
by Thanksgiving Day. There wouldn’t be 
enough money in the insurance fund to meet 
the rising cost of staying alive. 


MEMBERS ARE AWARE 


Our members are aware of the reasons that 
their insurance doesn't cover all their. doc- 
tor and hospital bills. They are thankful 
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that most of their medical expenses are 
underwritten by the union insurance plan. 

Every day letters come into the Teamsters 
security office, and to the union secretaries, 
from members who would have been made 
bankrupt if their Teamster policy had not 
covered the biggest part of their medical 
bills. 

I have noted just two letters to illustrate 
this point. There was one from a Seattle 
driver, who wrote: 

“I wish to express the appreciation of my 
wife and myself for the efficient and helpful 
way in which you have handled claims for 
us in the past several years: First, for my 
wife’s surgery 3 years ago, also, for the acci- 
dent last August in which I suffered a deep 
and painful cut to the knuckle of my right 
index finger. Again, we do appreciate the 
help given us and feel your office is to be 
commended for your quick and efficient 
service.” 

Then, another, from a member and his 
wife in Tumwater. They wrote: 

“Please print this in your paper so every- 
one will know that to be covered under the 
Teamsters’ health and welfare plan is the 
finest in the land. To have a member of 
your family under the health and welfare 
plan is something to be proud of. 

“Last fall our son was seriously injured 
while on a hike and was in three different 
hospitals, covering a period a little over 5% 
months. You can imagine anyone caught 
without insurance. The Teamsters paid 
about half of our entire bill. 

“We have expressed an abundance of 
gratitude to those we know and now would 
like the readers of this paper to know what 
fortunate people they are to be under the 
Teamsters’ Union plan, even thougp a sick- 
ness or injury may have to occur to convince 
one. 

“Again may we say thanks to the Team- 
sters’ Union for this fine assistance from 
the bottom of our neart.” 

PEACE OF MIND 


As these letters show, the Teamsters 
Health and Welfare Plan has brought peace 
of mind to about 35,000 members in the 
State of Washington who share its bene- 
fits. As long as a teamster works, he knows 
he has his protection. 

What he worries about is the day when he 
retires. What then? He knows he can ex- 
pect to have more medical expenses in his 
old age, yet when he will most need insur- 
ance, he will be unable to afford it. He has 
seen what happened to his own parents in 
advanced age. He probably found himself 
in a position where he assumed the obliga- 
tion for their hospital and doctor bills, 
knowing that if he didn’t do this they would 
not get the care they needed. Looking 
ahead, he sees himself in their shoes. Is 
he going to have to rely on his own children 
to pay his doctor bills? He is far from sure 
that they will even be able to afford it, since 
they will have their own family to provide 
for first. 

The worker today realizes he could in- 
sure himself and his wife for his later years 
by paying just one-fourth percent more in 
social security taxes. 

Those who think that the worker is fright- 
ened by the scare words “socialized medi- 
cine” just have never talked to him to find 
out what his worries are. It seems to me 
that the doctors who have used these words 
in Congress and in the television debates 
ought to step around to see what a big med- 
ical bill looks like when it drops into the 
lap of the man who has to pay it. It isn’t 
a matter of abstract philosophy at that end; 
it is a case of what has to be sacrificed in. 
order to pay it. It could mean the loss of 
everything he owns. 

NOT SOCIALIZED 


The working man who has paid for health 


insurance through his whole working life is 
not cringing now at the thought of paying for 
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the social security plan to protect him in old 
age. The proposal for health care under the 
social security system is no more socialized 
than this union insurance plan. He will 
have the same choice of doctors. And the 
doctors will have the same freedom of ac- 
tion they have now. Doctors have told me 
they like the Teamster plan becaues it elimi- 
nates their collection problems. I should 
think that they would support the social 
security health care plan for the same reason. 

The Anderson-King bill that labor sup- 
ports includes standard safeguards for the 
freedom of patients to choose their own 
doctors and their own hospitals. Doctors 
will continue to have full responsibility for 
decisions on patient care, including the need 
for hospitalization. The program will pay 
for hospital care when needed, but not 
otherwise. 

The Federal Government will not be ex- 
ercising control of hospital administration. 
The bill specifically forbids interference with 
hospital administration or the practice 
of medicine. Patient-doctor relationships 
would be affected no more by the social 
security plan than they are by ‘union insur- 
ance plans and other privately financed 
programs. 

HUMANITARIAN REASONS 


As doctors, you will be motivated to 
act for humanitarian reasons. If you didn’t 
care about people, you wouldn’t have worked 
so hard to prepare yourself for this difficult 
profession. Your outlook on life and your 
experience should make you appreciate the 
arguments for social security health care. 

Consider these facts: 

Three out of five aged persons have an 
income of less than $1,000 a year. The aver- 
age old-age benefit is only $74 a month. On 
that income, who could afford a bus trip to 
town, let alone a day in a hospital? 

The aged have little or no health insur- 
ance protection, because commercia] insur- 
ance is unavailable or too expensive for most 
of them. 

Unemployment has struck the older peo- 
ple particularly hard. With their jobs gone, 
they lose private pension rights. They may 
turn to support from relatives, only to find 
that they too are out of work or operating 
on a short shift and part pay. 

Public welfare programs are not adequate 
to meet the grgwing needs. At best, the 
medical allowances under public welfare are 
hardly enough to keep a man alive, much 
less well and happy. 

Last year’s Kerr-Mills bill is certainly no 
substitute for social security. By March 20, 
only six States had plans in operation. 
These plans are very limited, since they 
provide help only for the “medically in- 
digent.” . 

In contrast, the Anderson-King bill would 
provide health care for all persons aged 65 
and over who are eligible for benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance. It would 
pay for four kinds of care: 

First, full hospital services (other than 
doctor services) in one spell, for up to 90 
days, after a deductible amount of $10 a 
day for up to 9 days, with a minimum of 
$20. 

SKILLED NURSING SERVICE 

Second, skillea nursing home service fol- 
lowing hospitalization for up to 180 days. 

Third, outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services, including X-ray and laboratory 
services, after a deductible amount of $20. 

Fourth, home health services for up to 240 
visits a year, including nursing care, therapy, 
and part-time homemaker services. 

This doesn’t sound like socialized medicine 
to me. And it doesn’t sound like socialized 
medicine to Senator WAYNE MorsE of Oregon 
either. 

This week he spoke to the Group Health 
Institute meeting in Portland. He told the 


group: 
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“In my opinion, this kind of program does 
not bear any resemblance at ail to socialized 
medicine. It is a method of insuring people 
against hospital and doctor’s bills, to be paid 
out of earnings with benefits becoming avail- 
able after the individual reaches 65 and re- 
tires. It would seem to me that doctors 
would prefer to have their patients covered 
by this kind of insurance than not.” 

He also made a prediction. He said: 
“U.S. workers will have in the 1960’s fully 
comprehensive voluntary insurance and a 
commensurate growth of consumer spon- 
sored medicine, privately financed; or we 
will have consumer sponsored medicine, Gov- 
ernment financed.” 


IN UNION AGREEMENTS 


Morse told the group that nearly all labor 
unions now have written into collective bar-~ 
gaining agreements insurance programs pro- 
viding health benefits for members and their 
families. “These programs, at least in the- 
ory, remove the spectre of illness of a mem- 
ber of the family wiping out accumulated 
savings or plunging the wage earner into 


‘deep debt,” he said. Then he added, “Pre- 


paid medical care through medical groups 
which receive payment on a capitation basis 
is making enormous strides in America and 
as America discovers its stake in preventing 
illness, this form of medical care will out- 
strip medical care provided through fee-for- 
service solo practices.” 

Morse pointed out that Federal medical 
research expenditures have increased three 
and fourfold in the past decade with the 
resultant finding of better and better meth- 
ods of treatment and prevention of major 
diseases. He said the familyman who earns 
enough to buy food, clothing, and shelter 
is going to demand that his income is also 
sufficient to provide complete health service. 


TO INSURE FUTURE 


What I have seen leads me to agree. The 
workingman wants to insure his future. 
Through social security, he can do it. 

Here I, Don Ellis—Secretary of a Teamsters 
Union—speak to you senior medical students 
and young physicians already well ac- 
quainted with “socialistic aid to medical 
education” at this university. You. were 
helped through the construction of these 
magnificent new buildings, this great teach- 
ing staff that can’t be expected to work for 
the love of mankind alone, your valuable 
equipment and modern operating rooms, 
your books and your research, your scholar- 
ships. 

None of you is so naive to think that the 
tuition you plunked down at the beginning 
of each quarter covered one-twentieth of the 
costs—and tuition and fees are high, I grant 
you. 

Yet, our members with their high wages 
are helping to pay your bill and not grumbl- 
ing. 

And our members expect you to give us 
the best medical care possible in the years 
to come. 

Now, what about a little prepaid medical 
care for the aged? We are all going in that 
direction, we all have that on our back, and 
there isn’t a salve known to man that will 
shake it off. 





New Community College in Back Bay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a new community college in 
Boston is going to open this September. 
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It is one of three to open in Massachu- 
setts at that time. This represents a 
long step toward our goal of 12 commu- 
nity colleges throughout our State in 
which everybody who wishes a college 
education can get one, close to home and 
at the minimum cost. 

The spread of these community col- 
leges is an indication of the importance 
of including all community colleges 
within the National Defense Education 
Act, as proposed in S. 1562. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Boston Traveler of Monday, 
May 22, 1961, entitled “New Community 
College To Open in Back Bay in Septem- 
ber,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New CoMMuUNITY COLLEcze To OPEN IN 

Back Bay In SsrPremMBeER 

Boston's new community college swings 
open its doors next September at the old 
BU College of Arts and Letters on St. Bo- 
tolph St., Back Bay. 

The Massachusetts Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges has signed a 5-year lease 
with BU at a rental fee of $15,000 annually. 

VIEWED 77 SITES IN GREATER BOSTON 

“We looked at 77 sites in the Greater 
Boston area before choosing the St. Botolph 
school,” Walter H. Taylor, executive director 
of the board, said. 

“The location is ideal. It is a 2-minute 
walk from the Back Bay station and a 3- 
minute walk to the Copley Square area and 
the world-famous Boston Public Library,” 
Taylor said. 

The school will enroll 500 pupils. So far, 
the board reported 100 applications have 
been received for September admission. Most 
ot the faculty members have already been 
engaged. 

The name of the new school is Massa- 
chusetts Bay Community College. It is one 
of three which will open this September. 
The others are in Haverhill and Hyannis. 
The Pittsfield community college was opened 
last September. 

“Our school will have its own identity, 


its own philosophy” the director of the. 


school, John F. McKenzie of Westwood, said. 
“Our courses will be geared to building the 
future leaders of the community. 

EMPHASIZE MORALITY, BUSINESS ETHICS 


“We will emphasize morality and ethics 
in business and in life.” 

The 2-year program will be divided into 
courses involving a college transfer and ter- 
minal programs. 

“Entrance requirements for the students 
- planning to continue college after leaving us 
will be stricter than the terminal appli- 
cants,” McKenzie said. 

Courses will include Ifberal arts and busi- 
ness administration for the transfer stu-. 
dents, business administration and elec- 
tronic-technical for the terminal students. 

The college will also provide courses in 
general education for students who haven’t 
made up their minds whether to continue 
in college. The school will also provide ex- 
ecutive secretarial courses. 

The secretarial courses will prepare the 
students for careers as legal, industrial, and 
medical secretaries. . 

Cost for tuition is $200 a year with an ad- 
ditional fee of about $80 for books, etc. 

HIGH QUALITY AT LOW COST 

“Our policy.in the whole community col- 
lege program is high quality education at low 
cost,” McKenzie said. ‘We will provide edu- 
cation at college level to all residents of 


Massachusetts who are capable and want it.” 
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McKenzie with the registrar, Miss Marylyn 
Goldthwaite, are busy setting up the cur- 
ricula, hiring the instructors and screening 
applicants for admission. 

McKenzie said that four considerations 
will be given to the high school graduate 
who plans to enter the college. They are 
the graduate’s college aptitude test, the 
graduate’s high school grades, a personal in- 
terview and a letter of reference both from 
the graduate’s high school principal and 
guidance counsellor. 

DIRECTOR IS 43, FATHER OF TWO 


John McKenzie, is 43 years old and the, 
father of two children. He holds an AB de- 
gree from Harvard University in romance 
languages and an MCS from the BU School 
of Business Administration and Education. 

Before taking over as head of the college 
he was the administrator of the programs 
division of the Itek Corp. He previously was 
dean of men and acting dean of the graduate 
school at BU. 

On the advisory board of the new school 
are Dr: Margaret Hopkins Bauer, dean of 
Portia Law School: Leon Cangiano of Milton, 
former Governor Furcolo’s cousin; Prof. Wil- 
liam J. Carey, professor at BC; Dr. George K. 
Coyne, assistant superintendent of schools 
in Somerville, and Thomas H. D. Mahoney 
of Cambridge, Dr. Wilma A. Kirby-Miller, 
vice president of Radcliffe, Atty. James A. 
Miraglia of Boston, Mrs. Miriam M. Ritvo 
of BU and John I, Taylor, vice president of 
the Boston Globe. 





Help for Our Migrant Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article reprinted in the Washing- 
ton Post from the New Leader, William 
Bohn recounts a vivid personal experi- 
ence with our migrant farm labor /prob- 
lem. 

He points out a fact which I empha- 
sized to the House in May when the ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 was considered, 
that there is a basic inconsistency in the 
fact that imported Mexican farmwork- 
ers are guaranteed wages and working 
conditions which our own farmworkers 
are not receiving. 

Mr. Bohn goes on to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Wriu1ams] for his efforts to effect 
legislation which would attack many of 
the serious problems surrounding our 
present migrant farm labor system. 

I would like to add -my commendation 
to the work being done by Senator WIL- 
trams and his staff, and urge my col- 
leagues to read Mr. Bohn’s excellent 
article. 

New HELP ror Our MIGRANT WORKERS 
(By William E, Bohn) 

One day, some years ago, my wife and I 
were driving along the roads of Delaware. 
I don’t even remember where we were or 
what highway we were on, but I do recall 
that it was a lovely summer day. The birds 
were singing and gaily tinted flowers bloomed 
on all sides. 

And then, suddenly, there they were, lined 
up behind a wire fence so close to us that 
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we could almost have reached out and 
touched them. The group included a few 
slatternly, skinny, and discouraged-looking 
women. I suppose they had remained in the 
camp to care for the children while the 
husbands and older youths worked in the 
orchards and fields. 

But most of them were children. They 
weren’t laughing, or talking, or running, or 
playing games. They just stood there in 
ragged and skimpy clothes, their sad eyes 
telling the story of their lives. The eyes 
followed us solmenly as our car slowly rolled 
along. Then, as suddenly as it began, the 
exhibition of misery ended and we were left 
breathless. 

“Oh,” we said, “migrant workers—it’s too 
bad.” I suppose the whole thing didn’t take 
more than a minute, but in all the years 
since then I have never forgotten those peo- 
ple. I think of them at night as I am going 
to sleep or they come to me when we are 
particularly happy riding through this 
blooming and fruitful land. 

The other week in Washington, I dis- 
covered that relief is in sight both for the 
poor devils who are forced to make their liv- 
ing on the road and for fellows like me who 
have this thing on their consciences and 
have never known what to do about it. Sen- 
ator Harrison A. WILLIAMs, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, had brought together in a hearing 
room a group of Government officials and 
experts to see what could be done about 
these forgotten people. 

WittiaMs is chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, and he’s the sort of 
person who starts things and keeps them go- 
ing. He was elected to the Senate in 1958, 
and his energy and intelligence have already 
made a @ubstantial impression. He seems to 
have a special gift for getting hold of the 
right people and making them pull together. 
In his hearing room were 30 to 40 men and 
women who have been battling with the 
problem for the last two decades. 

All together there are more than 1 million 
migrant workers in this country. In the 
East, many come from Puerto Rico and other 
West Indian islands, but most of them are 
Southerners. Out West, most come from 
Mexico. It ought to make us blush for 
shame that foreigners are treated better 
than our own people. They have their gov- 
ernments behind them, while our people 
have nobody to protect them on a regular 
basis. These people are vastly different in 
character, education, habits and the condi- 
tions under which they travel and live. 

They speak numerous languages; many of 
them know little English; most of them 
can’t read or write. They live for the most 
part, in miserable shacks and know little 
about health or sanitation. 

The farmers who hire migrant workers 
need them. Our economic system requires 
their labor. But nobody wants them around. 
They stay in one place only a few weeks at 
a time, and they are generally not accepted 
anywhere—not even in church. To be sure, 
there are some places where Christianity still 
survives in this country: There are villages 
and towns where church women have done 
wonders, but the effects of their work don’t 
last long. . 

But Senator WriuiaMs has gathered around 
him social workers with stout hearts and 
long experience. . He has worked out a pro- 
gram of 11 bills designed to have the Fed- 
eral Government attack this evil. Many 
States have already attempted some reélief. 
But States must compete in selling their 
farmers’ crops, so they naturally hold back 
in passing legislation. The main impetus 
must come from Washington. 

The ent of Labor is to spearhead 
the effort with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare helping in areas which 
fall under his competence. The proposed 
laws cover education, housing, health, trans- 
portation and other aspects of a very com- 
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plicated set of problems. Almost every wit- 
ness who appeared before Senator WILLIAMS’ 
committee had some suggestion to make and 
the chairman listened respectfully and asked 
questions about every item which seemed to 
have any value. 

When these measures are enacted—and 
some of them will be enacted—they will be 
the results of the joint labor of countless 
experts who gave the subcommittee the 
benefit of their experience. 





The Virtue of Self-Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walter 
C. Davis, of the Tennessee School of Re- 
ligion of the University of Tennessee, 
writes a weekly column reviewing the 
Sunday school lesson which appears in 
numerous Tennessee papers. A recent 
column by Dr. Davis on “The Virtue of 
Self-Discipline” is particularly meaning- 
ful and worthy of thought and consid- 
eration. 

Robert E. Lee believed that true 
strength of character was formed by 
denial and self-discipline. Dr. Davis 
points out that “self-discipline is one of 
the requirements of life just as it has 
always been” and that self-control in 
living has never been more important 
than today. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the very sig- 
nificant message contained in this arti- 
cle and because of the great wisdom it 
contains, I wish to share it with my col- 
leagues and others. Under unanimous 
consent I include it in the Recorp. 


The article follows: 
THE VIRTUE OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 
(By Walter C. Davis, D.D.) 


Many people today are religiously confused. 
There have been such tremendous changes, 
with science opening up a new world, that 
people are asking themselves about the valid- 
ity of our old religious ideas. The present- 
day slogan, “Believe nothing you can’t 
prove,” has struck deep roots in the modern 
mind. Letters received by this writer show 
the anxiety of many earnest minds. 

In reality, however, the problems of life 
have not changed. Back when the proverbs 
were written, the manner of life was en- 
tirely different from our own. It was an 
agricultural age. People traveled on horses 
or camels, and important messages were 
speeded by runners. But the real issues of 
life then were the same as they are today. 
In Solomon’s day the old passions of love, 
jealousy, hate, selfishness, avarice, love of 
pleasure and of pride were the same as to- 
day. Solomon had his summer and winter 
houses, his great court of fun lovers, his 
40,000 stalls of horses. But the things that 
give real happiness and blessedness are the 
same now as in Solomon’s day. 


Self-discipline is one of the requirements 
of life just as it has always been. It is still 
true that he who rules his own spirit is 
greater than he who takes a city or builds an 
empire. It is still true that a tranquil mind 
gives life to the flesh, but passion makes the 
bones rot. Now in the days of astronauts, as 
in the days of sheepherders, wine is a mocker 
and whoever is led astray by it is not wise. 
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Never before in all history has self-control 
and self-discipline been of greater necessity. 
If science has multiplied our powers, it has 
shown the need of self-control. Dr. Fosdick 
once said that we face a choice upon which 
our personal lives and our social fortunes 
depend. Either we are going to have enough 
people discipline themselves from within, or 
else we are going to have discipline forced 
upon us from without. We cannot escape 
that dilemma. 

We cannot deliver ourselves into chaotic 
disorder and survive. We are all too con- 
scious of the fact that the world is in danger 
of self-destruction. The last thing we can 
endure is anarchy. We are substituting 
riotous mobs for the quiet strength of legis- 
lative halls and government by law and order. 
No democracy can endure without self-con- 
trol on the part of its citizens. 

The principles apply in the individual life 
just as in the life of human society. The 
writer of proverbs appeals to his sons, saying, 
“keep my commandments and live.” There 
is every evidence that parents have today 
abdicated their throne and are allowing their 
children to grow up without any organized 
purpose in life. We must train them to take 
their place in the order of life, to be self- 
reliant and self-responsible. If we fail them 
there, we fail them in all things. Travel the 
highways and witness demolished cars and 
broken human bodies—the evidence of lack 
of self-control. 

Life is like a highway. We must use self- 
control, drive carefully. Or life is like the 
sea. We cannot drift with the tide and 
reach the desired portals. Fritz Kreisler was 
asked the secret of his success as violinist. 
His answer was, “Practice; practice many 
hours every day.” If we bring ourselves 
to practice the things we know to be wise 
and right we find the secret of successful 
living. 





Work Rules: Solomon Barkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article by Solomon 
Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, New York 
City, entitled ‘‘“Work Rules: A Phase of 
Collective Bargaining”: 

WorK RvuLES: A PHASE OF COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


Every discussion of the work rules issue 
gravitates sooner or later to the broad prob- 
lems of labor-management relations. It 
cannot truly be separated from the other in- 
dustrial relations concerns. As one of a 
series of interrelated bargains, implicitly or 
explicitly reached between the parties, it is 
an integral part of the entire agreement. 
The wage, hours, effort level, employee secu- 
rity and union and management rights bar- 
gains are interlaced and part of the broader 
package agreed upon at the periodical con- 
tract negotiations or through the less dra- 
matic process of grievance and complaint 
review. The collective agreement and the 
operating rules and practices within the en- 
terprise also define the power relationship 
between the parties. Each subject of con- 
troversy must therefore be viewed in this 
full context. The solution of basic issues 
must embrace the full complex of problems 
upon which each impinges. 
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The respective interests of management 
and enterprise, and union and employees 
will tend through constructive collective bar- 
gaining to be most easily reconciled and ad- 
vanced in an expanding plant, local and na- 
tional economy. Lacking these conditions, 
the parties in their efforts to protect their 
respective interests may tend to be con- 
tentious and quarrelsome, and often engage 
in bitter conflict causing public discomfiture 
as well. 

WORKER OBJECTIVES 

Worker and union objectives are realized 
through the cumulative impact of all parts 
of an agreement rather than through their 
individual sectors. In actual practice, most 
articles and sections in a contract can be 
fully implemented only by applying all of 
its interrelated sections. While items may 
be isolated for evaluation, their full under- 
standing is dependent upon their individual 
relation to the other parts of the contract. 

. Certainly, work rules cannot be discussed 
by employees apart from the consideration 
of the level and systems of wages and earn- 
ings, the fringe benefit structure, the pro- 
visions for job transfer and retraining, the 
arrangements for continuing personal in- 
come and security and the possibilities of 
finding alternative employments for the in- 
dividual employees. 

MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


Similarly, from the point of view of man- 
agement, the concern for work rules is best 
interpreted in terms of its interest in costs 
of production. The preoccupation with this 
problem usually increases as competition 
rises, profit margins drop, and the need for 
reducing costs increases. When manage- 
ment is searching for economies it becomes 
troubled with work rules. There are some 
firms which maintain a continuing high 
level of vigilance on costs and employee ap- 
plication levels and constantly seek to cor- 
rect out-of-line conditions, but they are 
rare, as witness the successes experienced by 
companies in cutting costs realized during 
recessions. 

WORK RULES: PART OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Not only are work rules part of the whole 
collective bargain on the terms of employ- 
ment, but they are also bound up with the 
power relationship between the employee 
and union and the employer or management. 
Work rules set limits on management’s uni- 
lateral discretion. They define the size and 
composition of the work teams, job clas- 
sifications and duties, number of machines 
assigned to specific employees, production 
levels or quotas, release periods, and the 
work for which employees are to be credited 
whether performed or not. 


The agreement most acceptable to an em- 
ployer is usually one which leaves him free 
to make changes for the effective utilization 
of labor and equipment. From this extreme, 
which in fact coincides with an absence of 
restraint and approximates the freedom em- 
ployers may enjoy in unorganized situations, 
controls or restraints increase in varying de- 
grees to the point where changes are barred. 
Limitations upon management may require 
it to meet vaguely defined criteria such as 
not to burden the worker. Employees or 
unions in other instances retain only the 
right to present grievances on changes in- 
stituted by management. Employers are of- 
ten required to discuss changes with - the 
union before they are installed. In some 
contracts severe limitations in agreements 
permit an employer to alter work assign- 
ments freely except where there are no tech- 
nological innovations and where, presum- 
ably, the work application level would be in- 
creased. Finally, some contracts permit no 
change in job assignment or worker effort 
levels without the union’s assent. The con- 
troversy over work rules therefore reflects 
continuing employer efforts to reduce and 
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limit the number of union restraints on his 
power for decisionmaking. 

Employees tend to see work rules as threats 
to their own personal bargaining relation- 
ship. In fact, many rules are themselves 
the product of negotiations by individuals 
on the job itself and their personal achieve- 
ment. Changes in these conditions will af- 
fect their individual status, earnings, job 
security, level of work application and even 
bargaining achievements. 

The work rules issue is also part of the 
entire complex of efforts to relate wages to 
the level of employee application or produc- 
tivity. Managements in varying degrees are 
always trying to change work assignments, 
jobs, work complements, piece rates and wage 
incentive plans, to make up for any diminu- 
tion in job demands on employees. Con- 
tentions on work rules become most serious 
when a management concludes that job or 
process changes, both subtle and measurable, 
have made an established practice obsolete, 
so that it seeKs to increase its demands of the 
worker. The latter is likely to resist and seek 
to retain all the benefits either in the form 
of an easier job or higher earnings or both. 

Management, on the other hand, generally 
assumes that the immediate benefits of job 
improvements belong to and may be recap- 
tured by the enterprise. Increases in job 
productivity according to current job eval- 
uation theory should not redound to the 
employee in the form of a higher base rate, 
and according to the time study practitioner, 
in the form of looser job requirements. 
The employer is entitled to normal effort 
for a base rate of pay. Loose job standards 
may properly be tightened; runaway earn- 
ings should be deflated; management may 
regain the benefit of these advances. 

But neither organized nor unorganized 
labor inherently accepts either of these 
theses. The widespread application of both 
techniques in industry is due not to the ac- 
ceptance of their fundamental assumptions 
but the benefits obtained in recent years 
under these systems. Should they prove to 
be illusory in the future as they were in the 
twenties, opposition to these procedures will 
again develop. 

The introduction of new wage productivity 
techniques, to supplement the former time 
study systems of wage incentive, indicates 
that some employers are searching for new 
means to improve their ability to capitalize 
on employee brain power, morale, and brawn. 
Some employers have found that wage incen- 
tive and time study systems place ceilings on 
output and dampen individual application. 
They have therefore sought to replace old 
systems or experiment with new approaches 
to gain this broader goal. 

The fundamental conflict of views and in- 
terests of management and employees and 
unions arise when job changes are proposed 
or made. Among the real issues which trou- 
ble the parties is, who is to benefit from the 
gains in productivity? If work requirements 
become easier and less exacting, shall man- 
agement capture the benefits through the 
reassignment of work in order to maintain 
former levels of work application? Or shall 
the workers on the specific job retain some 
of these benefits? May job changes be made 
which cause displacement when other jobs 
are not available? 

These are not only serious questions, but 
we are lacking the tools for handling these 
challenges. We are uncertain about our 
ability to measure the degree of relaxation in 
job requirements. The norms for the levels 
of human application are vague and rela- 
tively indefinable. No agreement exists on 
how the benefits shall be shared among the 
immediate employees affected, the employees 
in a bargaining unit, the enterprise anc pub- 
lic. Finally, if the latter are to benefit, how 
are these agreements to be made and 
implemented? 
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The work-rules controversy is therefore 
part of a whole series of important phases of 
the collective bargaining relationship and 
the state of the national economy. Where 
employment is expanding, collective bargain- 
ing relations constructive, and advances are 
being effected in employment standards, it 
is easier to work out an accommodation be- 
tween the groups on this subject and others. 
The major question which still remains in 
some instances, is whether the parties are 
responsibly concerned with the public well- 
being in the settlements they reach. But in 
our country this consideration is still essen- 
tially peripheral to the normal range of 
labor-management relations. 


UNFAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT CREATES PROBLEMS 


But the situation is vastly different where 
these issues have to be dealt with in an 
environment of shrinking employment and 
an unfavorable. local or national economy. 
Then the parties are likely to focus upon 
specific controversies and immediate irri- 
tants, as in the case of the national contro- 
versy in steel. And even more bitter is the 
controversy where management insists upon 
eliminating union controls and rejects all 
forms of cooperative union-management re- 
lationships for finding an answer to their 
common and individual problems. The indi- 
vidual issues in controversy begin to over- 
shadow the basic source of the trouble and 
both parties then lose their interest in solv- 
ing the critical cause of their difficulty. 

The most constructive channel for the par- 
ties to pursue in such adverse economies is 
to create the means for reversing the eco- 
nomic trends in the specific enterprise or in- 
dustry. It is for this purpose that the con- 
cepts of labor-management cooperation were 


evolved in the past. The present is the par-. 


ticularly appropriate time for their recall as 
many industries and localities are facing ad- 
versities. 

The economic redevelopment of enter- 
prises, industries and communities is an 
essential part of the process of creating a 
favorable environment for the solution of 
work rules issues. The task is not an easy 
one, but in this era of invention our hopes 
are not forlorn. Institutions for redevelop- 
ment can be created to change the economic 
tide. 4 

In devising a successful formula for ac- 
commodations, the negotiators cannot over- 
look the varied and interrelated rights ex- 
pectations, understandings and personal and 
property investments involved in current ar- 
rangements. Solutions are not usually sim- 
ple. Since the change vitally affects the 
worklife and economic future of the individ- 
ual employee, plans for the adjustments in 
work rules should therefore involve consid- 
eration of the total complex of interrelated 
factors and interests. It should produce a 
whole program designed to deal with all 
facets and impacts of the change rather than 
merely a specific adjustment for particular 
employees on a particular job. Mature col- 
lective bargaining systems tend therefore to 
create special study groups and varied pro- 
grams to deal with the problems stemming 
from changes in work rules and job contents. 

Constructive handling of the challenge of 
technical change demands a favorable na- 
tional economic environment of full em- 
ployment and appropriate public agencies for 
helping individuals and communities adjust 
to the vicissitudes of change. 

Without creating these favorable local and 
national economic conditions and construc- 
tive relations, the solution of work rules 
problems will be difficult and beset by acri- 
mony and strife. Even where the individ- 
ual employer or industry may beat his or 
its employees and smash their resistance, 
the residue will only be frustration and 
social discontent which if widespread can 
produce political and social unrest, 
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CONCLUSION 


Constructive answers to the issue of work 
rules lie, therefore, not in their elimination, 
or in the automatic acceptance of employer 
criteria of effective adjustment to develop- 
ing technology, or in the submission to 
broader national interests, but in the devel- 
opment of a growing local and national econ- 
omy providing ever-increasing job opportu- 
nities, constructive collective bargaining re- 
lationships between the parties designed to 
promote their common and respective inter- 
ests, and an adequate public system of fa- 
cilities to aid employers and industries in 
their redevelopment programs, and employ- 
ees and communities in their adjustments. 
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Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
May issue of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Reporter, a monthly magazine 
for the faculty and employees of 
Michigan State University. The arti- 
cle entitled ‘““Overseasmanship and the 
New Frontier,” was written by Prof. 
Walter Adams of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. An economist of international 
note and the author of severa) books and 
numerous professional articles, Dr. 
Adams was recently nominated by Pres- 
ident Kennedy to be a member of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange. His views on this sub- 
ject, therefore, deserve particular atten- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OVERSEASMANSHIP AND THE NEW FRONTIER 
(By Walter Adams) 

Overseasmanship is a new game in Amer- 
ica, but a game with a future. Its popular- 
ity is phenomenal and its growth electrify- 
ing. A fascinating game, with relatively 
simple rules, it has almost universal appeal. 
It can be played without prior preparation 
and without too much expertise. Tourists 
and the military, diplomats and academics 
are all eligible for participation. Virtually 
no one is barred, and this is probably as it 
should be in a democracy. 

Being a professor, and afflicted with a pa- 
rochial mind, I don’t pretend to understand 
overseasmanship in all its many-splendored 
forms. In fact, I know the game only as it 
is played in one corner of the world. I know 
it only as it is played by the academic emis- 
saries employed by Government-financed and 
university-administered technical assistance 
programs. My modest insights are based 
on 1 year’s field work in Europe and Turkey, 
undertaken in collaboration with Professor 
John A. Garraty and under the generous 
sponsorship of the Carnegie Corp.1. My re- 
marks here relate primarily to one question: 
Does the Academic American make a better 
ambassador than the Ugly American or the 
Quiet American—and, if not, why not? 

Unfortunately, the Garraty-Adams find- 
ings on this score are not too reassuring. 
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Despite notable exceptions, it seems that our 
colleagues typically live in a cellophane 
civilization—a Little America or a Golden 
Ghetto—far removed from the life of the 
people. They ride about in American cars, 
equipped with diplomatic license plates. 
They frequent American commissaries, buy- 
ing canned spaghetti in Naples, Blatz beer in 
Munich, processed cheese in Copenhagen, 
and—so I understand—minute rice in To- 
kyo. They visit ancient landmarks, acquire 
native souvenirs, and immortalize their 
mission on snapshots and color slides. They 
join the cocktail circuit, hobnobbing with 
junketing Congressmen, foreign dignitaries, 
and inspection-minded university officials. 
In short, they live in a foreign country, but 
seldom transcend the antiseptic, prepackaged 
civilization which has dispatched them on 
their mission. 

A few—and they constitute a sizable 
minority—are guilty of outright misconduct. 
Some drink excessively, possibly because the 
liquor is cheap and the water bad. Others 
are intoxicated by their exalted status and 
a sense of self-importance. Still others lose 
perspective entirely, and begin to act like 
colonial masters—doing things they would 
never dare to do at home. Here are a few 
examples: 

One professor asked for American flags for 
the front fenders of his car to make sure 
that his “diplomatic” status was recognized. 
When informed that only the American Am- 
bassador is entitled to this privilege, he pro- 
tested that “these “people simply don’t 
appreciate the sacrifice I’ve made in coming 
here to help them.” 

Another professor felt betrayed by a 
change in Turkish Government regulations. 
His predecessors, he claimed, were allowed 
to sell their cars on the free market, while 
he was forced to sell his to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment at blue book value plus cost of 
transportation. Had he known this, he 
never would have come to Turkey and he 
“wanted the Turks to know it.” 

A third professor, dining in the tranquil 
luxury of the Istanbul Hilton reprimanded 
the waiter for interrupting the conversation. 
The interruption consisted of crepes suzettes. 

Such behavior, while not perhaps typical, 
is sufficiently widespread to be damaging. 
It gives our friends abroad a distorted view 
of American universities and life. 

“Why,” you may ask, “are oversea’ pro- 
grams sometimes staffed with professional or 
psychological misfits?” The explanation, I 
submit, lies partly in the incentives which 
are held out to prospective applicants. 
“Sign up for our mission to Yekrut,” pleads 
the university recruiter. “You get an in- 
crease in salary, oversea incentive pay, hard- 
ship differentials, free housing, post ex- 
change privileges, and all the other perqui- 
sites of Foreign Service officers. In Yekrut, 
your wife will have servants; you will be in- 
vited to diplomatic receptions; you will rub 
shoulders with the local elite; you can enter- 
tain all sorts of VIP’s, and Scotch selis for 
$1.75 a fifth. There are plenty of opportu- 
nities for travel and adventure.. Yekrut is a 
charming little country and so are its neigh- 
bors. Besides, on your way out there and 
back you can take your family on a little 
tour of Europe. Above all, keep in mind 
that this is your chance to be somebody and 
to accumulate a nice bankroll at the same 
time.” Not a word about the challenge. 
No mention of the uphill fight to raise 
Yekrut’s standard of living. No job descrip- 
tion. 


Clearly, these incentive are not likely to 
attract the best people. Some university 
projects, to be sure, are staffed by able, con- 
scientious, and hard-working scholars, but 
the overall average is low. Too many over- 
sea operatives are mediocrities, fed up with 
academic routine and in need of extra cash. 
Having little success at home, they seek 
status elsewhere. Being alienated in their 
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profession, they possess all the frustrations 
that plague the academic personaiity—a 
sense of rejection which grows out of the low 
prestige accorded the academic priesthood 
in America. Overseas, such men may find 
a sense of belonging, a feeling of importance. 
Many, once they have had the experience, 
cannot get it out of their blood. They hire 
themselves out to different projects in dif- 
ferent universities. They join the growing 
ranks of a néw class—what one professor has 
called, “the expatriate academic bums.” 
They become part of a mercenary army that 
lacks purpose, morale, and zeal. With such 
men America is not putting its best food 
forward. These mercenaries are not repre- 
sentative of American higher education, and 
they should not be sent to represent it 
abroad. 

Of course, professors are not the only of- 
fenders. If universities often send some of 
their most undistinguished mediocrities 
abroad, so does the US. Government. Again, 


~the incentives held out explain, in part, the 


types of people attracted. Take for example, 
the secretary-typist discussed by Lederer and 
Burdick—the Government girl who wanted to 
escape from her drab, dull, and routine life 
by signing up for oversea service. Her letter 
from Sarkhan to her former roommates indi- 
cates how people get recruited: “You should 
see our house (picture enclosed), and there 
are built-in servants. Honest they do the 
cooking, cleaning, laundry—everything. Oh 
how they baby us. Liquor over here in the 
Government liquor store is dirt cheap, and 
speaking of things being cheap, I’m buying 
a new Hillman. It’s duty free, and there’s 
some special arrangement so the Government 
brings it over for me from England for 
nothing. Well, it’s time to go to the office— 
I see my car is waiting in front. We’re 
driven to work and back in a Government 
car pool. I have to get to the office early 
today so I can take a long lunch hour, be- 
cause I have an appointment with my dress- 
maker.” Home was never like this. Why 
not sign up too.” 

“Well,” you may say, “it’s easy to lampoon 
these incentives. But they are mecessary. 
How else could we ever get people to accept 
hardship assignments? How could we ever 
get trained personnel to go into the African 
bush or Asia’s barrios and boondocks?” On 
its face, this is a reasonable question. But 
it is based on the implicit assumption that 
idealism in America is dead; that ours is 
a crass materialistic society; that Americans 
when confronted with a challenge ask only 
“What's in it for me?’—in short, that 
wealth, power, and prestige are the only mo- 
tive forces in American life. If this is true, 
then we can abolish Our oversea programs al- 
together, because they can serve no useful 
purpose. If this is true, we cannot possibly 
win the battle for men’s minds and hearts. 
If this is true, we might as well stay home, 
save our money, and concentrate on bal- 
ancing the budget. 

I doubt that itis true. The cynic who says 
that Americans can be moved only by the 
lure of personal gain, tells us more about 
himself than about his countrymen. Ask 
any foreigner who has been to the United 
States for any length of time. He may criti- 
cize American foreign policy, he may decry 
such incidents as Little Rock, he may satirize 
our affluence—but almost without fail, he 
will pay tribute to the friendliness and gen- 
erosity of Americans as a people; indeed, he 
will beg those prepared to listen, that we 
start sending abroad the kind of Americans 
who are found at home—that we send real 
Americans instead of the ugly ones who seem 
to be our current export staple. 

No, idealism is not dead in America. Even 
during periods of quiescence and equipoise 
in our national conscience there have been 
individuals who felt an inner compulsion 
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to war against poverty, starvation, ignor- 
ance, and disease. Take the unknown and 
unsung Marion McGillicuddy, pretty and 
popular, an airline stewardess with 10 years’ 
seniority, assigned to the prized New York- 
Los Angeles run, who left her job to work 
in the orphanages of Vietnam—turning down 
comfort and marriage to serve a people she 
had never known. Take Thomas Dooley, the 
young Navy surgeon, who dedicated his life 
to the Lao jungle hospital be built with- 
out U.S. Government or foundation help— 
without the incentives of hardship pay or 
post exchange privileges. Take the four 
young schoolteachers who went from village 
to village in the Cambodian wilderness, set- 
ting up the elementary schools which 100 
years of colonialism had failed to provide. 
Take the college students who organized and 
helped finance “Crossroads Africa”—for the 
privilege of working in areas where few white 
men, and even fewer Americans, had ever 
lived. 

Finally, if dramatic proof be required, wit- 
ness the response to President Kennedy’s 
Peace Corps. Not only was it immediate and 
overwhelming, but it came from a genera- 
tion which had been labeled “silent,” “self- 
ish,” “spoiled,” and “conformist.” It came 
from young people who were supposed to 
be interested only in split-level suburban 
homes and jobs with a good retirement plan. 
It came from young people we had been 
selling short for too long. The Peace Corps 
appeal proved, once again, that America’s 
youth is idealistic, world-minded and serv- 
ice-oriented—if it is shown the way, if it 
is inspired by noble dreams, if it is led to 
a new frontier. “Ask not what your coun- 
try will do for you—ask what you can do 
for your country,” said the President to a 
tranquillized people. And American youth 
rose in affirmation. 

What were the incentives held out to pro- 
spective corpsmen Was it the pay that at- 
tracted them? “None of the men and women 
will be paid a salary,” said President Ken- 
nedy. All they can expect is subsistence and 
a small severance allowance on their return. 
Was it the perquisites? “They will live at 
the same level as the citizens of the coun- 
try which they are sent to, doing the same 
work, eating the same food, and speaking 
the same language.” The only fringe benefit - 
they can count on is guaranteed health care. 
“It will not be easy,” the President warned. 
According to the original plan, the Peace 
Corps would recruit only applicants who are 
physically fit, who speak a foreign language, 
who possess special technical skills in teach- 
ing, farming, and public health. The Corps 
would demand a 2- or 3-year hitch of duty. 
It would subject its members to rigorous 
boot camp training before sending them 
overseas. It would offer them no automatic 
draft deferment, and no job guarantees upon 
their return. The Peace Corps, said its 
commandant, would only accept volunteers 
who are willing to sacrifice personal com- 
fort to aid their country and the world— 
young people who want to demonstrate that 
the American Revolution is on the move 
again, that Americans are willing to play 
their full part in the world community. 

In recording these views, I do not mean 
to suggest that idealism and a naive desire 
to do good are enough. I know that the 
soft-boiled, starry-eyed, scatterbrain do- 
gooder can wreak as much havoc as the 
hard-boiled, cynical realist. There is ob- 
viously no substitute for competence—a 
mastery of technical knowhow and the abil- 
ity to communicate it effectively. 

Further, I know that performance is more 
important than motivation. There is noth- 
ing wrong with perquisites per se. (I confess 
to having enjoyed post exchange and com- 
missary privileges myself on numerous oc- 
casions.) If oversea personnel would do a 
good job, the fact that they are well paid 
and accorded diplomatic status would be 
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of importance. But my 
point is that the job that needs to be done 
is not being done. It is being neglected— 
partly because of the organizations and in- 
dividuals playing the overseasmanship game. 
There are too many operators, 

sycophants, and mountebanks among our 
oversea representatives. I think they are 
there because of the incentives which are 
held out to them. Change the incentives, 
change the motivation, sprinkle a dash of 
missionary zeal, talk about the challenge 
instead of the perquisites, and a new type 
of American may be attracted into oversea 
service. In that event, we may rediscover 
our souls and, in the process, project a truer 
image of America to the world. 


i For a more extended and documented 
discussion, see Adams and Garraty, “Is the 
World Our Campus?” East Lansing Michigan 
State University Press, 1960. For a discus- 
sion of student exchange programs, see Gar- 
raty and Adams, “From Mainstreet to the 
Left Bank,’ East Lansing Michigan State 
University Press, 1959. 

? Lederer and Burdick, “The Ugly Ameri- 
can,’ New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1958, 
pp. 84-85. 
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Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Marietta Daily Journal of Sun- 
day, May 28, 1961, which ably sets forth 
a legitimate and certainly a fair-minded 
point of view with respect to the recent 
written agreement entered into between 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the 
President of the United States. I, there- 
fore, commend it to the attention of the 
entire membership of this body: 

Tue LOcKHEED PAcT 

The Kennedy administration says it 
doesn’t need additional civil rights legisla- 
tion this session. In view of the voluntary 
pact signed this week by Lockheed and the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, we would heartily agree. 

The pact, which apparently resulted from 
complaints of discrimination at the Marietta 
plant, provides for “active work in the field of 
recruitment, employment and upgrading” of 
Negroes and other minority groups. The 
NAACP had urged cancellation of the C—141 
jet cargo plane contract here if all discrim- 
ination were not ended. 

Gradual desegregation of plant facilities 
was in progress at the Marietta plant when 
the NAACP charges were filed with the Gov- 
ernment. Since then, we are advised that 
all facilities at the plant have been desegre- 
gated. 

The aircraft plant is owned by the Federal 
Government which, of course, is free to set 
any policy it wishes. Even if it were not a 
federally owned plant, the Government’s life- 
or-death control over defense contracts could 
determine any policy. Desegregation of fa- 
cilities, therefore, was inevitable and it is to 
the credit of workers of both races that this 
has been accomplished peaceably. 

The question of job opportunity cannot 
be dismissed so briefly. A man’s job is his 
livelihood which, of course, is the basis of 
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survival. Of legitimate concern is just what 
the President’s Committee and Lockheed 
have agreed to do. 

If the newly signed pact results in Ne- 
groes of this area being afforded equal job 
opportunity at the Lockheed plant, there 
will be nothing unjust about it. Though 
contrary to traditional practice, this policy 
will not be condemned by fair-minded peo- 
ple who honestly believe the Negro should 
have a fair chance. . 

Fair means equal. It, therefore, must be 
asked if the pact guarantees special con- 
sideration to minority groups just so im- 
pressive results can be claimed. Does it 
practice discrimination in reverse? Will Ne- 
groes receive equal or preferential treat- 
ment? Will their skills or skin compete 
with other for jobs? These are legitimate 
questions that should be considered by those 
in authority. 

The President has demonstrated that Ex- 
ecutive persuasion can supplant the need 
for legislation. That his Committee has so 
swiftly and effectively overthrown long- 
standing customs is cause for concern about 
the balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches. He has accom- 
plished in weeks what Congress has ‘not 
seen fit to do in many years of debate. 

The pact is signed. Now let the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportun- 


ity live up to its high-sounding title. It will 


be a sad day if the defense plants of this 
Nation become sanctuaries for favored mi- 
nority groups. 
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OF MINNESOTA 
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Tuesday, May 9, 1961 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent discussion of the administration’s 
bill for general Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools, I have 
gone on record both in the Education 
and Labor Committee and on the floor 
of this House in stating that there is 
even less need now for such Federal aid 
than there has ever been in the past. 

It has been my constant position that 
one of the strengths of our education 
system in this country has been the re- 
sponsibility for elementary and second- 
ary school education on the local school 
district level with assistance from the 
State. I believe that if this is in any 
way weakened by the assumption of gen- 
eral responsibility by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—our educational system as a 
whole will be weakened. 

In school construction, President Ken- 
nedy says that we need 600,000 new 
classrooms in the next 10 years. At 
first glance, that seems to indicate a 
pressing need—almost an. emergency 
situation that might justify Federal aid. 
At first glance, it might also suggest that 
local and State governments are over- 
burdened to the extent that they can- 
not solve their primary and secondary 
educational needs. If these first impres- 
sions were, in fact, borne out by a deeper 
research into the problem, then I know 
my views would be far different on this 
subject than they are today. But a 
further study of the problem does not 
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verify the widespread need that is im- 
plied in the essence of the administra- 
tion’s proposal. 

Bearing in mind the need for 600,000 
new classrooms in the next decade, the 
facts are that State and local communi- 
ties are building classrooms at a rate of 
10,000 per year greater than the Presi- 
dent’s estimated needs. In other words, 
if State and local communities continue 
to build at the rate they have for the 
past 6 years—a rate of approximately 
70,000 per year—in the next 6 years on 
a national average all of the backlog will 
be eliminated, classrooms will be pro- 
vided for all increase in enrollment, and 
obsolete classrooms will be replaced. 
Coupled with these facts is also the 
fact that the average number of pupils 
per teacher has now dropped to 24.4. 

In spite of this outstanding progress, 
I do not hesitate in recognizing that 
there will always be a need to assist in 
some areas of the country which are un- 
able to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities by themselves. But this is 
Federal aid based on actual need—a far 
different formula from that proposed in 
the administration’s bill—a formula that 
would distribute Federal money to all 
States regardless of need, 

An example of Federal aid based on 
actual need has been aid to impacted 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
These laws—which have been on the 
books since the 8lst Congress—simp'y 
provide Federal funds for school con- 
struction and maintenance in areas 
which are overburdened by a Federal 
project like a military installation—call- 
ing for the local community to provide 
education for the children of Federal 
workers or military servicemen. This, I 
contend, is the justifiable responsibility 
of the Federal Government. Now, we 
"10te, that the administration has made 
the extension of these acts as a part of 
the general aid bill in a not very subtle 
attempt to gain support of the general 
aid section which, I maintain, should be 
considered on its own merits by the 
Members of this House. The inclusion 
of Public Laws 815 and 874 in this bill is 
a “vote getting gimmick’—pure and 
simple. 

The big question to be answered in this 
session of Congress is whether the people 


‘of our country will be given the oppor- 


tunity to continue to assume their re- 
sponsibility in Government, themselves 
or whether a progressive erosion of this 
responsibility will be caused by the as- 
sumption of this responsibility by the 
Federal Government. 

It is not a difficult decision to make 
when the question of aid to higher educa- 
tion is considered, for in higher education 
there is no political subdivision which has 
complete responsibility similar to the 
case of a local school district in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. There 
has been a great tradition of Federal 
assistance in higher education and en- 
rollment in colleges and universities will 
increase by one-third in 5 years and just 
about double in 10 years * * * if the 
same proportion of high school gradu- 
ates go on to college as now do so. For 
that reason I think it is important for the 
Federal Government to expand its sup- 
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port if it is soundly conceived. But when 
it comes to the consideration of Federal 
aid for elementary school construction, 
the story is not the same. In effect, the 
administration is asking to give Fed- 
eral aid to correct a need that local and 
State governments are rapidly correcting 
themselves each year, and which will be 
corrected through such efforts in a com- 
paratively short time. AsI have pointed 
out, this need is being corrected on a 
national scale. On a local scale, I be- 
lieve that my First Congressional Dis- 
trict in Minnesota is typical of the prog- 
ress which has been made—progress that 
shows the willingness of the people 
themselves to solve their own educational 
needs on the primary and secondary 
school level. 

Recently, the Albert Lea Tribune pub- 
lished a series of four articles-:by Al 
Schmahl, the newspaper’s managing edi- 
tor. I believe the story which is so ably 
told by Editor Schmahl will make re- 
warding reading for my fellow Members: 
Wuat Our ScHOOLS Have DONE (1)—Con- 

STRUCTION, SALARY PICTURE IN AREA REFUTE 

SECRETARY RIBICOFF’S STATEMENTS 


(By Al Schmahl) 


Some weeks ago Abraham Ribicoff said, 
in effect, that there were no States in the 
Union nor any school districts in any of the 
States that did not have serious problems 
of financing education. 

Ribicoff, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, was speaking in behalf of the ad- 
ministration’s Federal aid to education pro- 
posals. These proposals if passed by Con- 
gress, would provide assistance to States and 
local communities for the purpose of con- 
structing schools and increasing teachers’ 
salaries. 

In an attempt to assess Ribicoff’s state- 
ment, the Tribune followed two steps: (1) 
It surveyed area school superintendents to 
determine school construction progress and 
needs, and (2) it worked up a list of salary 
levels in these schools. 


DON’T ANALYZE PROPOSAL 


The studies in no way attempt to evaluate 
the aid to education proposals. Certainly it 
is recognized that there are areas, notably 
rapidly expanding suburban communities or 
financially depressed, aging districts in which 
financing is a problem. : 

The Kennedy administration’s $2.5 billion 
aid bill, while for the announced purpose 
of aid to construction or teachers’ salaries, 
is apparently built around aid per pupil 
units. The richer States (Minneseota and 
Iowa included) would receive less than those 
less wealthy, although exact terms have not 
been learned as yet. Amounts received in 
this area would not likely be more than 
about 5 percent of the normal total expendi- 
tures of some $400 per pupil unit. 

Arguments about the merits of such a 
proposal are not being considered here. The 
studies do, however, throw light on the Ribi- 
coff statement. It would appear that most 
school districts in this area, contrary to what 
Ribicoff said, are in fair financial shape, and 
they have been doing the job with the bur- 
den falling on local taxpayers. 


TWO AREAS STUDIED 


In this and subsequent articles, the Trib- 
une will examine in detail the school con- 
struction and salary picture in this area. 

Studied were 14 school districts in this 
area—Albert Lea, Alden, Blooming Prairie, 
Bricelyn, Delavan, Ellendale, Emmons, Free- 
born, Frost, Glenville, Kiester, New Richland, 
Northwood-Kensett, and Wells. Information 
was not obtained from Lake Mills and Min- 
nesota Lake. 


Ld -_ 
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Im some case figures were estimates, in 
others those received were rounded off. But 
despite the fact they are not accurate to the 
final degree, they point up some interesting 
things. 

ENROLLMENT GOES UP 


Total enrollment in the 14 districts ad- 


vanced from 8,000 in 1950-51 to 14,000 in _ 


1960-61, the decade studied. 

Part of that increase was attributable to 
population gains. But population in this 
area did not increase as rapidly as in other 
States, or in the suburbs of large cities. So 
the enrollment increases were more likely 
due to elimination of common and independ- 
ent school districts through consolidation. 
There were variables, too. Glenville wasn’t 
organized in 1950-51. Its students were di- 
vided among various districts then. Today 
it has an enrollment of 604. 

But the point is that enrollments went up, 
in this area’s present districts by 75 percent. 
And it was up to the districts to provide 
facilities for these additional students. 


JUST BUILT SCHOOLS 


How did the 14 schools handle this job? 
They passed bond issues and built new 
schools. 

The districts, in fact, expended almost $15 
million, an average of over $1 million each, 
on new facilities. 

Today they have a bonded indebtedness 
of almost $12 million, again an average of 
almost $1 million each. But none indicate 
they are nearer than four-fifths of their debt 
limitation, and most are well below this 
figure. 

For this expenditure the 14 districts got 
some 280 new classrooms, to say nothing of a 
variety of gymnasiums, libraries, office space. 
etc. Only 53 of the classrooms were listed 
as replacement rooms. 


AND THE FUTURE 


That was the picture for the progress made 
in the last decade. But what about the fu- 
ture? What building needs still remain? 


To answer those questions, the Tribune 


had three additional queries: (1) How many 
of your classrooms will you need to replace 
in the next decade; (2) how many additional 
classrooms will you need, and (3) what are 
your present building plans? 

Total classrooms which will need to be re- 
placed numbered 72 in the 14 districts. Ad- 
ditional classroom needs totalled 47. 

That means that more classrooms are ex- 
pected to become obsolete in the decade 
ahead than in the one just past. But com- 
pared to over 220 new classrooms needed in 
the past 10 years, only 47 more are expected 
to be: needed in the 10 years ahead. 

(Next: What is the building picture in the 
individual schools?) 


WHat Ovr ScHoots Have Done (2)— 
SEVENTY-NINE NEW CLASSROOMS LOCALLY IN 
DECADE; OTHER SCHOOLS REPORT SIMILAR 
BUILDING 

(By Al Schmahl) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Today’s article continues 
a series of school construction and teachers’ 
salaries in this area in light of Federal aid 
proposals being studied in the U.S. Senate 
this week. Today’s article deals with con- 
struction in a portion of the area schools 
surveyed. The reader should be aware that 
no valid attempt can be made to compare 
classrooms obtained for dollars spent by the 
area schools, for too many variables are in- 
volved. For example, all the schools sur- 
veyed except Emmons and Northwood in- 
cluded gymnasiums in their construction in 
the past decade, but other items such as cafe- 
terias, libraries, offices, etc., varied. For pur- 
poses of this study, only actual classrooms 
were considered, and they may be of differ- 
ent sizes. Also, construction costs were lower 
in the first part of the decade, so time of 
construction would affect costs materially.) 
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Because district 241 has the largest enroll- 
ment, and had the greatest enrollment in- 
crease in the last decade, much of the school 
construction and needs is concentrated here. 

But despite the difference in size, Albert 
Lea actually typifies the 14 schools surveyed. 
All had to build in the last decade to meet 
needs. 

Superintendent Lorne S. Ward of Albert 
Lea says enrollment here is 6,100 this year, 
compared to 3,426 a decade ago 

The local district built 79 new classrooms 
in that time. Hawthorne, Halverson, Clarks 
Grove, Hayward, Sibley, and Oakwood Ele- 
mentary Schools; Southwest Junior High 
School, and a high school science wing were 
among schools built during the period. 


NO REPLACEMENTS 


Ward says none were replacements for 
obsolete rooms. 

The district spent some $6 million on 
this construction, and has a current indebt- 
edness of $4,885,000. But the debt limita- 
tion is $8 million. 

Ward estimates an enrollment of 7,000 in 
another 10 years, and says the decade ahead 
will see a need for 45 more classrooms. But 
unlike in the past 10 years, 30 of these will 
be replacement rooms. 

Current plans are to build a junior hikh 
on the Northside. But Ward-adds, “We are 
no longer as certain about future growth in 
Albert Lea as we once were. This may af- 
fect our plans for the future.” 

While Albert Lea still foresees a need for 
more construction in the decade ahead, most 
of the neighboring districts anticipate very 
little additional:cqnstruction. Property tax- 
payers will undoubtedly welcome that situa- 
tion, but where it will leave these districts 
when it comes to distribution of Federal 
aids is problematical. 

In alphabetical order, these are the en- 
roliment and building statistics for neigh- 
boring schools: 

A BIG JUMP 


ALDEN.—Enrollment increased from 296 to 
586 in the decade just past, and the district 
built 18 classrooms. Eight were replace- 
ment rooms. The district spent $750,000 
on building in the last 10 years and has a 
bonded indebtedness of $720,000. Debt 
limitation is $960,000. Projected enroll- 
ment for 1970-71 is 625, but no additional 
building needs are forecast by Superintend- 
ent C. W. Porter. 


MORE THAN DOUBLED 


BLOOMING PraIrIE.—Blooming has had an 
enrollment increase from 464 in 1950-51 to 
1,048 in 1960-61, Superintendent Maurice 
McFarlin reports. The district built a four- 
room addition in 1952 and entire new build- 
ing with 24 rooms in 1957. Some $1,200,000 
was spent on this construction, and the 
present debt is $930,000 compared to a debt 
limitation of $1,300,000. Projected enroll- 
ment for 1970-71 is 1,100, and McFarlin says 
two and possibly four additional classrooms 
will be needed in the next 10 years. 


REPLACED MANY 


BRICELYN.—Bricelyn had an enrollment 
gain of just 10, from 313 to 323, in the last 
decade, but Superintendent Walter Babitzke 
reports 16 classrooms were replaced. Total 
expenditure on construction was $565,000 and 
present indebtedness is $490,000 compared to 
a limitation of $568,000. Enrollment 10 
years from now is forecast at 360, and two 
additional classrooms will be needed by that 
time. 

. REMAINED SAME 


DetavaN.—Delavan is another district 
which has seen steady enrollment, 335 now 
and also 10 years ago. But 10 classrooms. 
6 of those replacing obsolete rooms, were 
built in the decade... Superintendent Henry 
W. Marten says building costs were $545,000 
and the present indebtedness is $455,000. 
Enrollment figures in 1970-71 are expected 





to be about the same, and no additional 
classrooms, “unless possibly a kindergarten 
room,” are needed. 

WORKING ON ADDITION 


ELLENDALE.—Enrollment at Ellendale more 
than doubled in the last decade, from 300 
in 1950-51 to 620 this year, according to 
Superintendent Harold F. Harris. The dis- 
trict built six classrooms in that period. No 
classrooms became obsolete. Current in- 
debtedness is $418,000, compared to a limi- 
tation of $1,350,000. Projected enrollment 
is 650. Harris says eight replacement class- 
rooms. and seven additional rooms will -be 
needed in the decade ahead, and the district 
is presently working on an addition to meet 
these needs. 

(Next: Construction at Emmons, Freeborn, 
Frost, Glenville, Kiester, New Richland, 
Northwood, and Wells.) 

Wuat Ovur Scuoots Have Done (3)—No 
MaTTER WHAT THE DISTRICT, BUILDING Has 
BEEN EXTENSIVE IN THE Last DECADE 

(By Al Schmahl) 

Area school districts have been busy in 
the last decade—busy building new schools 
to meet the needs of increasing enrollments. 

Few foresee a need for a great amount of 
additional construction in the decade ahead, 
indicating that Federal assistance for school 
construction may be years too late for this 
area. 

Reports from Albert Lea, Alden, Blooming 
Prairie, Bricelyn, Delavan, and Ellendale 
school districts were printed Tuesday. Fol- 
lowing is the story in other districts in the 
Tribune’s circulation territory: 


HAS BUILT EIGHT 


EmMMons.—Emmons foresees no need for 
new classrooms in the next decade, but to 
meet an enrollment increase from 175 to 
280 since 1950-51, the district built eight 
classrooms in the last decade. Superintend- 
ent M. P. Edman says $315,000 was spent on 
this construction, and the present indebted- 
ness is $300,000 compared to a debt limita- 
tion of approximately $500,000. Enrollment 
in 1970-71 is forecast at 300. 


SIX WERE REPLACED 


FREEBORN.—While enrollment gained only 
from 317 to 330 in the decade pust past, Free- 
born built 11 new classrooms since 1950-51. 
Six of these were replacement rooms. 
Supt. Elwood cC. Guanella lists con- 
struction expenditures to the penny: $572,- 
158.95. Current indebtedness is $320,000 and 
the limitation is $644,780. Enrollment pro- 
jected a decade ahead is only 300, and just 
1 replacement classroom and no additional 
classrooms are foreseen. “Freeborn will 
probably remodel the old building tc the ex- 
tent of removing cloakroom walls to make 
classrooms larger, modernizing the heating 
system, adding acoustical tile and revamp- 
ing the wiring,” Guanella adds. 


NO FURTHER NEEDS 


Frost.—Another district that anticipates 
no building needs in the decade ahead is 
Frost. Enrollment jumped from 250 in 1950— 
51 to 318 in 1960-61, so Frost built 9 new 
classrooms, 6 of those replacements, in the 
last decade. Total expenditure was $350,000, 
Supt, L. O. Tenold reports, and present in- 
debtedness is $240,000. Debt limitation is 
not listed. 

STARTED AT BOTTOM 

GLENVILLE.—Starting from scratch, Glen- 
ville had to build an entirely new high school 
plant in the last decade. Not organized in 
1950-51, the district has an enrollment of 
604 today. To meet the situation, the dis- 
trict built 15 classrooms in its junior and 
senior high school. This cost $775,000, and 
indebtedness at present is $735,000. Supt. 
E. A. Gussner foresees an enrollment 
of 800 by 1970-71. He also sees the 
need to replace 10 elementary classrooms— 


rooms will be needed. 
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4 at Glenville and 3 each at Myrtle 
and Gordonsville. Four additional class- 
rooms will probably be needed, but Gussner 
adds the district has no building plans at 
present. 
MOSTLY NEW 

KiesTer.—With an enrollment gain from 
480 to 540, Kiester had to build 13 new class- 
rooms the last decade. Four of these re- 
placed obsolete rooms. A total of $675,000 
was expended on construction and present 
indebtedness is $602,000 compared to a 
limitation of $872,500. Supt. F. D. Tveten 
says 2 replacements and 2 new classrooms 
will be needed in the decade ahead to meet 
a@ projected enrollment of 600. But he adds 
that building plans “depend on such things 
as further consolidatjon.” 


ALMOST DOUBLED 


New RICHLAND.—A gain in enrollment 
from 460 in 1950-51 to 809 this year prompted 
an extensive building program at New Rich- 
land. About 30 new classrooms were con- 
structed, 3 replacing obsolete rooms. Total 
expenditure was about $1,100,000, and in- 
debtedness is $840,000. Superintendent G. T. 
Norswing says 925 is the expected enroll- 
ment in 1970-71, but says no additional 
“Present building 
space can accommodate about 1,000 pupils, 
500 in elementary and.500 in high school,” 
he says. “We don’t expect enrollment to 
exceed that figure in the next decade.” 


JUST UNDERWAY 


NoRTHWOOD-KENSETT.—Big building period 
at Northwood is just ahead, with construc- 
tion on a new high school starting this sum- 
mer. To obtain this building, district resi- 
dents approved a $684,000 bond issue. A 
primary building in the district is being re- 
placed by the present high school and eight 
other classrooms have been built in the last 
10 years. Six replacement rooms will be 
needed in the next decade. Consolidation 
has brought rapid enrollment gains in the 
past decade, from 460 to 1,087. More gains, 
particularly in high school, are anticipated 
in the next 10 years. Present construction 
starts with a comparatively small indebted- 
ness, only $150,000, now listed. Expenditures 
in the last decade were $184,000. 

NO FURTHER NEEDS 


WELLS.—With 37 classrooms constructed 
in the last decade, Wells now foresees no 
need for replacement classrooms in the 10- 
year period ahead. This comes despite some 
anticipated enrollment gains. Enrollment in 
1950-51 was 683, today it is 952. By 1970-71 
it is expected to be 1,100, according to Super- 
intendent G. A. Hanson. The district spent 
$1,135,000 for its construction in the last 
decade and has a present indebtedness of 
$890,000. The debt limitation is $1,748,250. 

That, then, is the construction picture by 
schools. Of the 14 districts in the area, only 
Albert Lea anticipates any extended con- 
struction needs in the next 10 years, although 
Northwood has a building program just 
ahead and Ellendale has one underway. 

(Next: But What About Teachers’ Sal- 
aries?) 


Wuat Our ScHoots Have Done (4)—ARE 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES ADEQUATE? HERE’sS 


~“Wuat AREA ScHOOLS ARE PAYING 
(By Al Schmahl) 

Congressional action designed to provide 
Federal aid to education in two areas— 
school construction and teachers’ salaries— 
is presently being considered. 

Previous articles in this series have shown 
that area schools have been able to keep up 
with construction needs in the past decade, 
and that with the exception of Albert Lea 
needs are slight in the decade ahead. 

But what about teachers’ salaries? Is this 
area keeping pace with the rest of the Na- 
tion? Are salaries adequate, or is Federal 
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assistance needed to bring them to higher 
levels? 

A study of what has happened in this 
area on salary levels might provide some 
answers to these questions. 

Comparisons of salaries in this area to 
other portions of the Nation is difficult. 
Statistics are always some years behind. 
Most frequently, figures are listed on a 
statewide basis, and do not necessarily reflect 
individual situations. And finally, figures 
on one hand might be averages, in another 
case medians, so that comparisons are not 
valid. 

REPORT CITED 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note the 
most recent report of Foundation, Inc. 

The Foundation says average teachers sal- 
aries (including principals) for Minnesota 
were $1,288 in 1941-42, the school year in 
which World War II started. By the end of 
the war, in 1945-46, the average was up to 
$1,878. It jumped to $3,013 in 1949-50 and 
by 1957-58, the last year for which figures 
were listed, had risen to $4,655. 

For Iowa the average was $1,061 in 1941-42, 
$1,676 in 1945-46, and $2,420 in 1949-50 and 
$3,482 in 1957-58. 

Those figures left Minnesota 24th of 50 
States in 1957-58. Iowa was down at 4lst 
in averages. Low was Mississippi at $2,698 
(the only State below the $3,000 mark) and 
high was New York at $6,071. California, 
at $6,010, was the only other State over $6,000. 

In 1941-42 Minnesota ranked 22d of 47 
States for which averages were available, and 
in 1949-50 was 21st of 49 (figures in Alaska 
and Hawaii are included even though they 
were not States at the time). Iowa was 34th 
of 47 in 1941-42 and 35th of 49 in 1950-51 
before slipping to 41st in the most recent 
count. 

AREA PICTURE 


But these figures are statewide and they’re 
several years old. What are area schools 
doing today? 

According to the Minnesota Education 
Association’s report on salary schedules for 
the present school year, Albert Lea’s sched- 
ule ranges from $4,500 to $6,900 for B.A. 
degree holders, which includes most of the 
teachers in the system. Of 270, teachers, 135 
are at the maximum, which means they have 
been in the system some 12 years or more. 
Next year’s minimum will be the same, but 
another step has been added to the schedule 
and the maximum for B.A.’s will go up to 
$7,100. 

Alden’s 1960-61 schedule range on B.A.’s is 
$4,200 to $6,200. As is often typical of a 
smaller system, its teachers are somewhat 
younger, with only 3 of 30 at the maximum 
step. Maximum for B.A. holders is reached 
after 10 years. Next year’s range will be 
from $4,300 to $6,300. 

At Blooming Prairie the range this year 
is $4,300 to $6,500 on B.A.’s, with the maxi- 
mum reached after 11 years. But only two 
of 49 teachers are at the maximum. Next 
year Blooming Prairie’s top salary will. re- 
main the same on B.A.’s, but the minimum 
will be $4,400 and two steps will be added to 
the schedule. 

Base at Bricelyn next year will be $4,250 
for B.A.’s, with eight increments on the 
schedule at $200 each. 

NOT ON SCHEDULE 

Delavan has a range from $4,000 to $6,000 
for B.A.’s, with 10 steps. But of 19 teachers 
in the system, only 4 are on the schedule, 
according to the MEA. 

Ellendale has 22 of its 26 teachers on a 
schedule, the MEA report shows, but none 
have reached the maximum step. Minimum 
is $4,300, maximum is $6,100 after 9 years 
for B.A. holders. Next year the range will 
be from $4,400 to $6,200. 

At Emmons, the schedule for B.A.’s start 
at $4,100, and after 12 years reaches $6,100. 
Of 16 teachers, 13 are on the schedule, with 
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3 at maximum. Next year at Emmons 
the schedule will go up to a $4,300 minimum 
and $6,300 maximum. 

Freeborn has 11 of 18 teachers on its 
schedule, with none at the maximum this 
year. Range for B.A.’s #s $4,200 to $6,500 aft- 
er 12 years. Next year’s minimum will go 
up to $4,200 with the maximum remaining 
the same. 

Glenville’s schedule this year calls for a 
range of $4,100 to $5,500, with 7 years of 
increment at $200 yearly. Of 31 teachers, 29 
are on the schedule and 10 are at the maxi- 
mum. But Glenville teachers will get a big 
boost next year, with the B.A. schedule 
jumping to $4,300 minimum and $6,100 maxi- 
mum. 

New Richland’s range on B.A.’s this year 
is $4,300 to $6,350 after 13 years. Only one 
of 25 teachers on the schedule is listed at 
the maximum by the MEA. There are 37 
teachers in the system. 


MOST AT THE TOP 


At Wells this year’s B.A. range is from $4,- 
250 to $6,650 after 12 years. Thirty-six of 
51 teachers in the system are at the maxi- 
mums on the schedule, according to MEA. 

That’s what some area schools are paying 
today compared to the averages of several 
years ago. And the increases listed reflect 
the manner in which they are trying to 
approach the problem. 

But are these salaries high enough? 
Would Federal assistance be of value in the 
area of salaries? 

These are the questions which taxpayers 
must ponder as they consider the Federal 
aid to education question. 





Santa Fe Trail Caravan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I includé the third and finaLre- 
port from Mr. and Mrs. Dick Janes, on 
the progress of the Santa Fe Trail 
Caravan: 

We were very pleasantly surprised in 
Satanta, Kans. After days of barbecue, 
baked beans and potato salad, we were served 
a delicious lunch with none of those on the 
menu. After such a wonderful meal we 
walked out into a windy, dusty day. As we 
started back down the trail it seemed to get 
worse instead of better. Except for the long 
ribbon of highway stretching out before us 
there was nothing but desolate land on 
either side of us. On the horizon we could 
see the dust slowly moving toward us like a 
prairie fire. I believe we than realized what 
the early pioneers must have thought as they 
inched their way along the old Santa Fe 
Trail. Things were still about the same when 
we arrived in Hugoton, Kans. But after the 
parade and a quick shower we found the 
wind had gone down and we were pleasantly 
entertained with a buffalo stampede put on 
by Buddy Heaton, who has made quite a 
name for himself as a rodeo clown and 
buffalo rider in inaugural parades. 

We left Hugoton very early in the morning 
and at 7:30 a.m. passed through Rolla, Kans., 
where the high school band was out playing 
for us as we drove by. We felt that this was 
just.one more of the courtesies shown us 
along the way. 

Arriving in Elkhart, Kans., we found the 
townspeople waiting to serve us a hearty 
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breakfast. Merchandising 100 years ago was 
represented by an old: peddlers wagon which 
carried everything from yardgoods to tin- 
cups. -The townspeople were mighty proud 
of their entry as they turned out to see the 
caravan move through town. 

This was our day for good weather as we 
moved across the State line into Oklahoma. 
The scenery was still about the same as we 
looked out over the open plains and saw only 
an occasional ranch. The area was once 
known as “No Man’s Land.” Arriving in 
Keyes, Okla., Buffalo Bill and his Indian 
squaw were the principal: characters repre- 
sented in the parade. 

After a delicious lunch we were on our way 
to Boise City, Okla., for another parade and 
to spend the night. 

Pack mules led by a cowboy on a longhorn 
steer was the entry from Boise City. It’s 
told that this cowboy not only broke the 
steer for riding, but that he broke a buffalo 
and Brahma bull as well. 

This morning we started out in yet an- 
other type of weather—misty and damp. 
But that didn’t stop us either. Arriving in 
Clayton, N. Mex., the parade went on as 
scheduled. Before each parade, four Indians, 
who are traveling with us, perform four 
dances for the townspeople. They represent 
Clayton in the parade as Chief Rabbit Ear 
and three Indian braves. Also represented 
from this area is a covered wagon from Fort 
Jordan stockade. This stockade was erected 
in 1955 as a memorial to the hearty pioneers 
who traveled the old Santa Fe Trail. Getting 
back to the Indians who are with the wagon 
train; they are Taos Indians from Taos, N. 
Mex. They still live in pueblos like their 
ancestors before them. 

After a tour through Fort Jordan stockade 
we continued on down the trail to Springer, 
N. Mex., where we were to parade and spend 
the night. Kit Carson was n well-known 
personality in this area and so was well 


' represented by a tall, lanky fellow on horse- 


back from Springer. As we paraded through 
town we could feel the enthusiasm the 
people had for the caravan and the history 
we stood for. Several events had been 
planned for evening entertainiment. A cake- 
walk was held immediately after the parade 
and later in the evening round dancing and 
square dancing were held in the downtown 
streets. After the dancing some of us went 
back to the campgrounds and sat around a 
huge bonfire, chatting and getting better 
acquainted. 

Here it is, Friday morning and our long 
journey is about to come to an end. These 
last 2 days are to be filled mostly with tour- 
ing historical places, since we have only one 
parade today and one tomorrow. AS we 
leave Springer we can see the mountains 
looming up before us on the horizon. What 
a majestic sight after looking at nothing 
but open prairies, with nothing to break 
the monotony but an occasional dry river- 
bed. 

Coming within a few miles of our first 
stopping place this morning we could see 
the old wagon ruts of the Sante Fe Trail 
along the highway. Turning off the high- 
way and moving up into the foothills we 
soon came to Fort Union, our first touring 
spot. Parts of many of the old adobe build- 
ings still remain. Our guide told us that 
they made all of their adobe bricks right 
there at the fort. Much of the old prison, 
the hospital, officers’ quarters, and offices are 
still standing. Standing on the parade 
ground you could almost visualize the bus- 
tle of activity that the fort once had. After 
a delicious lunch at Fort Union we were on 
our way to the first parade of the day. 

Las Vegas, N. Mex., seems to sit right at 
the foot of the mountains. What a beauti- 
ful sight it is as we sit here on the patio 
at the motei. 

The parade here in Las Vegas is one of 
our longer ones since we parade through 
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both the new and old parts of the city. The 
entry from here is a wagon drawn by a pair 
of white mules, representing Fort Union. As 
in other towns, the occasion of the caravan 
passing through was an opportune time for 
dedications. Here in Las Vegas they dedi- 
cated the Rough Riders Museum, commem- 
orating the time Teddy Roosevelt came to 
Las Vegas picking men who would eventually 
charge up San Juan Hill in Cuba. 

Here in Las Vegas was the first real evi- 
dence of a change in architecture. Most of 
the buildings are of adobe brick with a very 
smooth, rounded look to them. They are 
quite eye-catching, especially when painted 
pink, blue, or some other bright color. 

This evening a large group of us from the 
caravan got together for a big steak fry. 
The fellows from Santa Fe can take all the 
credit for arranging a very nice get-together, 
since it’s really our last chance for getting 
together. Eighty-three T-bone steaks, a 
bucket of salad, and bags of potato chips, 
bread and butter were consumed in a very 
short time. Afterwards there was singing 
and dancing and one of the fellows played 
his guitar. 

This morning we awoke to the fact that 
this was the day—after two weeks of hard 
work, fun, dirt, sun and 800 miles—that we 
are finally at the end of the trail. 

Before reaching Santa Fe, however, we 
supped to tour Pecos Ruins. Ali. that. re- 
mains of the great monastery along the 
Santa Fe Trail are the crumbling walls of 
the church and a stone wall running out 
around the area behind the church. After 
lunch we were on our way to our last stop 
and the end of the journey. 

From Santa Fe came the most colorful en- 
tries in the caravan, the cabalerros. These 
men make up an organization which repre- 
sent the Cabalerro del Varges and the 
Bloodless Conquest of Santa Fe. 

Gov. John Anderson of Kansas came to 
Santa Fe to be in the parade, and to be one 
of the honored guests at the banquet Sat- 
urday evening which was held for all cara- 
van personnel. 

As the old saying goes, “all good 
must come to an end.” So did the Santa 
Fe Trail Caravan. All that is left now are 
the many memories of people and places, the 
long hours spent to make the caravan possi- 
ble and the many pictures and movies taken 
to remind the caravaners of the wonderful 
times they had along the old Santa Fe Trail. 
I believe that each of us feel proud that we 
were able to contribute in some small way 
to the 140th anniversary of the Santa Fe 
Trail and the 100th anniversary of Kansas 
statehood. 

May the next one hundred years see more 
progress along the Santa Fe Trail, and may 
we never forget what this trail meant to the 
settling of the West. 

Mr. and Mrs. RicHarp D. JANEs, 
Overland Park, Kans. 
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The 100th Anniversary of Italy’s 
Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I submit the following tribute to 
our friend and ally, the Republic of 
Italy, on the occasion of the 15th anni- 
versary of the Republic, which this year 
coincides with the 100th anniversary of 
the political unification of the Italian 
people. 

June 2, 1961, is a date which has par- 
ticular significance for all freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world. 
For, like the Fourth of July, it marks the 
anniversary of the political independ- 
ence of a great people and the beginning 
of their lives under a democratic gov- 
ernment. On June 2, 1946, the people of 
Italy went to the polls and by an over- 
whelming vote, voluntarily established 
the Italian Republic. 

This 15th anniversary of that great 
day has added significance for the Ital- 
ian people, because this year they are 
also observing the centennial anniver- 
sary of the unification of Italy. It is 
coincidental that this year we Ameri- 
cans are marking the centennial anni- 
versary of our Civil War—a terrible and 
costly chapter in our history, but one 
from which we gained stronger unifica- 
tion and a new sense of national 
purpose. 

Although modern Italy is only 100 
years old, her cultural heritage is rooted 
in histgry which long antedates the dis- 
covery of America. In fact, the recog- 
nized beginning of Western civilization 
was during the glory and ascendancy of 
the Roman Empire, 2,000 years ago. 
Throughout the ages the Italian people 
have made tremendous contributions in 
the advancement of science, literature, 
music, and philosophy. Names such’as 
da Vinci, Galileo, Garibaldi, and Michel- 
angelo, and the histories of cities such 
as Florence, Rome, and Venice, are in- 
extricably bound up in the development 
of the cultural and political heritage 
which we now strive to protect from the 
onslaught of international communism. 
In this latter struggle our friends and 
allies have stood like Horatio at the 
bridge. Italy is a vitally important part- 
ner in the NATO Alliance. 

In the years since World War II, ‘we 
have witnessed an amazing recovery 
from the ravages inflicted on Italy during 
the war. She has accomplished tre- 





mendous improvement in both her eco- 
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nomic life and her political institutions 
and has assumed a position of leader- 
ship among the European states. In re- 
cent years, she has contributed materi- 
ally to the economic integration of 
Europe—which is so vital to the strength 
of the NATO Alliance. 

I am pleased to join President Ken- 
nedy and my colleagues in the Congress 
in extending congratulations and the 
wish of continued growth and prosperity 
to our stanch friends in the Republic of 
Italy. 





Problems of the Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, sympathetic community ac- 
tion is one of the basic prerequisites for 
a truly effective program to overcome 
problems faced by our aged and aging 
citizens. Among the legislation pro- 
posed by the Special Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the Aging are bills intended to 
help local and State officials establish 
such understanding and such action. 

It is very gratifying, therefore, to read 
accounts of the effect of State and local 
action. One such account was given by 
Mrs. Eone Harger, director of the New 
Jersey Division of Aging, in the May 
1961 issue of New Jersey Municipalities, 
the monthly publication of the -New 
Jersey State League of Municipalitiés. 

Her article describes the ever-increas- 
ing liaison and teamwork among all units 
of government in New Jersey in imagina- 
tive action to prevent waste of the 
talents and skills of our older citizens. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A PLACE IN THE TOWN—PROBLEMS OF THE AG- 
ING REQUIRE SYMPATHETIC COMMUNITY AC- 
TION 

(By Mrs. Eone Harger, Director, Division of 
Aging, New Jersey Department of State) 
As a responsible municipal official, what 

will you do when the 1960 census figures 

show that there has been a big increase in 
the number of citizens over 65 years of age 
in your jurisdiction? Will this shift in age 
grouping indicate that new needs have arisen 
that have to be met? To assist you in mak- 
ing a determination of these needs, the New 

Jersey Division of Aging has gathered the 

facts for your consideration. 

The man who is willing and able to work, 
but is turned away by employers because he 
is too old, the widow living alone in an 








unsafe and often unsanitary bosrdinghouse; 
the older person whose limited budget will 
not allow him to seek needed medical care; 
these are only a few examples of problems 
facing today’s senior citizens which must be 
solved with the cooperation of all levels of 
government. 

In 1900, there were only 3 million Amer- 
icans over the age of 65; in 1960 there were - 
nearly 16 million. It has been estimated 
that by 1970 there will be 20 million. The 
population increase in this age group has 
created new problems * * * and these prob- 
lems demand new solutions. There are over 
585,000 men and women in New Jersey who 
are 65 years of age or older. Until recogni- 
tion is given to the special physical and emo- 
tional needs of this segment of our popu- 
lation, and provision made to meet these 
needs, we will be denied the potential con- 
tribution that older. people can make to the 
community. 

For many people, aging becomes a reality 
well before the arbitrary age of 65. Men and 
women in their early forties often face dis- 
crimination in employment because of age. 
Innumerable studies have shown that in 
most cases older workers perform as well, if 
not better than younger workers. These 
facts must be brought to the attention of 
employers and employment agencies if a 
better understanding of the older worker 
problem is to be reached. Community 
leaders can do a great deal to help acquaint 
local employers with the true facts about 
older workers’ capabilities. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS LOOM 


In the face of declining income and rising 
costs, decent housing presents a major prob- 
lem to our older people. A 1960 status report 
prepared by the New Jersey Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development re- 
vealed that there were 2,863 housing units 
for the elderly in the planning and construc- 
tion stage in this State. The need for 
adequate housing within the financial 
means of senior citizens is so great that 
when a new development opens for occupan- 
cy, applications often number 10 times. the 
number of available units. 

There is a great deal that can be done by 
communities to alleviate this situation. 
Urban renewal programs and zoning codes, 
as well as contemplated low and middle- 
income housing, should take into considera- 
tion the needs, of the older population, 
whether it be private housing, boarding, or 
nursing homes. In fact, all planning by com- 
munities in the area of housing should be 
undertaken with particular attention to age 
trends and the economic status of the pres- 
ent and future population. 

Older people also need the protection of . 
established health and safety standards. 
New Jersey was one of the first States to 
establish standards for nursing homes and 
require that they be licensed by the State. 
The State also exercises some control over 
boarding homes housing four or more per- 
sons. This leaves, however, a great gap 
which can bridge by the community. Board- 
ing homes with less than four occupants, 
as well as rooming houses, can only be as 
safe and sanitary as the standards imposed 
and enforced by the local governing body. 


1 The results of research conducted in this 
area can be obtained by writing to the Divi- 
sion of Aging, 129 East Hanover Street, Tren- 
ton 25. 
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In the area of health care, there is much 
the municipality can do to augment present 
and future State and Federal programs. The 
New Jersey Department of Health has estab- 
lished minimum standards of performance, 
effective April 1, 1961, that will help com- 
munities maintain a public health program 
of benefit to all citizens of the municipality, 
including its older people. In addition, local 
government can be an effective force in en- 
couraging civic groups to undertaken proj- 
ects such as homemaker service and meals 
on wheels which aid the homebound older 
person, as well as other members of the 
community 

Loneliness and despair cannot be legislated 
out of existence. Local governing bodies are 
in an ideal position to encourage greater 
social participation and the constructive use 
of free time by older people. Municipal 
recreation boards can consider the needs of 
senior citizens, as well as those of children, 
when they plan community recreation pro- 
grams. Civic organizations can be urged to 
sponsor friendly visiting services and trans- 
portation services which help older people 
to remain in touch with the community. 
Day Centers, Golden Age Clubs, and other 
social facilities require not only civic spon- 
sorship, but also the cooperation and en- 
couragement of municipal government in 
order to be wholly successful. 


EAST ORANGE SETS PACE 


While it is difficult to single out any one 
community in New Jersey for its outstand- 
ing effort in the field of aging, the city of 
East Orange was the first to give official 
recognition to the problem and has done a 
particularly thorough job in planning and 
programing for senior citizens. 

In 1957, a mayor’s council on senior citi- 
zens was established to study and devélop 
programs for the aging in East Orange. The 
council’s membership includes representa- 
tives of the health department, League of 
Women Voters, recreation department, public 
libraries, social security administration, 
Retired Business and Professional Men’s 
Association, Visiting Nurse Association, 
director of welfare, and United Community 
Services. 

The council meets monthly and works as 
a united committee to develop one project 
at a time. Completed projects include: 
Meals on Wheels, a volunteer service which 
delivers a nutritious hot meal and cold snack 
5 days weekly to elderly shut-ins at a 
cost of about $5 a week; a Red Cross-spon- 
sored cooking school which specializes in 
teaching how to cook healthful meals for 
one or two; campus lectures at Upsala 
College on subjects of interest to older peo- 
ple; nutrition classes for boardinghouse di- 
rectors in cooperation with the board of 
health; and a senior citizens’ directory which 
describes activities and resources available 
to older people in East Orange. 

East Orange’s recreation department offers 
an extensive program for the aging, includ- 
ing the sponsorship of seven senior citizen 
clubs. Although older volunteers are util- 
ized in these clubs, professional supervisors 
are employed. The programs are carefully 
planned and membership increases annually. 

The council is deeply concerned with the 
need for adequate housing for older people 
and has studied the situation in East Orange 
intensively. Testimony before the local 
board of adjustment resulted in a variance 
for the erection of cooperative housing for 
senior citizens. Meetings with the FHA 
and consultation with the planning board 
led to a housing authority decision to build 
middle-income housing for older people. 

The city of East Orange has shown what 
@ municipality can do when the mayor and 
interested citizens sit down and plan a con- 
structive course of action. East Orange se- 
cured aid in planning its program from the 
New Jersey Division of Aging, which is 
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available in an advisory capacity to any mu- 
nicipality in the State. The division was 
created to serve as a central permanent 
agency for the coordination and dissemina- 
tion of information in the field of aging. 
Upon request, it gives professional assistance 
to organized efforts by communities and or- 
ganizations that are working toward the so- 
lution of the problems of older people. 

When the division of aging opened its of- 
fices in 1958, one of its first projects was to 
contact each municipality in New Jersey. 
The division requésted information on com- 
munity programs for the aging and, at the 
same time, described the functions of the 
division. In meeting with local groups, 
members of the division’s staff stress their 
role as “consultant” to the community. The 
staff member does not direct local activity, 
but provides background information, as- 
sistance in evaluating needs and resources, 
and help in determining priorities for action. 

While some problems of our older people 
need Federal action—and many require pro- 
grams administered on the State level for 
solution—the efforts of the community re- 
main the first essential in the conservation 
of a valuable human resource—our senior 
citizens. 

ee 


One Farmer in Five Likes Corn Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Congress enacted a 1-year voluntary 
feed grain program. 

Under the program, farmers can cut 
production and be paid in cash or grain 
for the reduced acreage. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist—a strong voice of agriculture—con- 
ducted a poll among Wisconsin farmers. 
The poll revealed that about one farmer 
in five plans to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
reflecting our farmers’ views, printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE FARMER IN Five Likes Corn: PROGRAM 

One out of five Wisconsin farmers plans 
to go into the new Government feed grain 
program. That was the way it looked as 
signup approached its peak. 

Hoping to find an early trend in the new 
program, Wisconsin Agriculturist sent its 
pollsters out across the State the first week 
in May. They asked the question: “Do you 
plan to sign up for the new corn program?” 

These are the answers they got: 


Percent 
Yes, I plan to participate..........---- 21 
No, I won’t participate___.......-...---. 65 
Haven’t heard enough about it... -- 5 
Haven’t made up my mind yet-..=.... 9 


We doublechecked our poll figures with 
actual signup in Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) offices around the 
State after signup had been in effect 3 weeks. 
At that point, over 20 percent of the farms 
that grow corn in the State had decided to 
take part in the Federal program, taking 
about 440,000 acres out of production this 
year. 


June 2 


The program is a 1-year voluntary plan. 
Farmers who grow corn can take a mini- 
mum of 20 percent of their corn land out 
of production. They will be paid in cash 
or grain for the reduced acreage. 

Participation in the grain program will 
be much lower in Wisconsin than in neigh- 
boring Corn Belt States. Iowa, for example, 
expects two out of three farmers to take 
some corn land out of production this year. 

Wisconsin farmers feel that the feed grain 
program fits better into corn and hog farm- 
ing than into dairying. A young farmer in 
Walworth County said, “I haven’t decided 
yet, but I don’t think the program fits the 
dairy farmer very well.” 

Percentage figures for the State as a whole 
perhaps don’t give a true picture, so we 
checked the participation in different parts 
of the State. 

Farmers in eastern counties had the big- 
gest signup where 30 percent intended to cut 
corn acreage. In the central area signup was 
almost as good with 27 percent planning to 
participate. Another 17 percent still un- 
decided there could go into the signup 
column, 

Northern Wisconsin farmers gave the corn 
program an almost unanimous negative vote. 
Our pollsters found no farmers there with 
plans to participate. 

A dairyman in La Crosse County probably 
stated it well when he said, “The feed grain 
program doesn’t apply to all farmers. It 
depends on how much land you’ve got and 
how much you produce.” 

Government officials hoped that the feed 
grain program would see heavy signup by 
farmers with bigger acreages. Wisconsin 
Agriculturist polisters found out that bigger 
farmers were, in fact, signing up in greater 
numbers. 

Here’s how participation looked based on 
acres of cropland: 


Crop acres Yes No Undecided 

(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
NTS 5 wthigu cite es + 93 3 
a ge 19 62 19 
on 33 56 11 


Smaller farmers spoke with one voice 
against the program. “The corn program 
will be the ruination of small farms,” a 
Monroe county farmer predicted. And a 
small poultryman in La Crosse County said. 
“It isn’t practical for my small acreage. I 
figure it would cost me more to buy feed for 
my poultry than I could get out of the pro- 
gram.” 

So as signup for the feed grain program 
gets underway, it looks like Wisconsin will 
have around 20 percent participaWon with 
heaviest signups by bigger farms. 

While the poll was taken, the deadline for 
signup was extended to late in May. This 
could have some influence on total participa- 
tion: The backward spring, if it continues, 
could also change some minds and send 
farmers hurrying to county ASC offices before 
the deadline. 





Now We Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the finest and most stimulating 
editorials I have seen recently is the one 
presented May 31, 1961, by the Taylor 
Daily Press, Taylor, Tex., which calls 
attention to the challenge contained in 
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the President’s second address delivered 
in person to the joint session of Con- 
gress. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Now WE Know 


We Americans who have been waiting for 
President Kennedy to tell us what we can 
do for our country now have a broad an- 
swer. Some will like it and some will not, 
but beyond doubt there’s plenty in it to 
chew on. 

If you want your country first in space, 
first to the moon, first with rockets that 
may spell security in this missile age, pay 
your taxes without complaint. Don’t cheat. 
And don’t fuss if tax loopholes such as free 
and easy expense accounts should be closed 
off, as the President requests of Congress. 

If you want to see the tide of communism 
resisted or turned back in wavering lands 
around the world, let your lawmakers know 
you favor sharing U.S. resources with those 
struggling countries. 

Accept the evident fact that in space, on 
the defense line, on the economic front 
everywhere, the contest with communism 
will be long. Understand this—and be pa- 
tient through all trials. 

If you want home front society strength- 
ened as a foundation for this country’s 
efforts in the world struggle, take higher 
postal rates and higher payroll taxes as part 
of the price. Better services, schools, roads, 
hospitals cost more money. 

You are asked, then, to pay up willingly. 
But you are urged also not to demand ex- 
cessively. Don’t seek unnecessary spending 
for your special benefit (like support for 
outmoded, useless defense bases). 

If you’re a businessman, don’t hike prices 
at this time when high cost hampers so much 
vital effort. If you’re a worker, don’t push 
for big wage boosts, and don’t strike in 
missile work or basic industries where delay 
penalizes us heavily in the great struggle. 

If you’re a farmer, keep your plantings 
of such surplus crops as wheat and corn 
within careful limits so we can reduce costly 
surpluses. 

Young Americans, you are asked to take 
up military duty ungrudgingly if called, 
or to volunteer for the Peace Corps if quali- 
fied. Make yourself physically fit, as all 
too many are not today. Work for excel- 
lence that seems to elude us in our schools, 
for fuller grasp of science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, even English. 

Adult Americans, support these efforts of 
the young by toiling locally for better 
schools, higher teachers’ salaries. Get into 
government at all levels, even at a sacri- 
fice to yourself. 

Prove that democracy is better than com- 
munism by making it work, by making it 
not only economically productive, but indi- 
vidually fruitful for all citizens in the full 
exercise of their human rights. 

So now you've been told. If you don’t 
like the President’s list, get up one of your 
own. Just be sure you have the country in 
mind—not yourself. And do something 
about it. 





Accomplishing American Goals 


Through Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 2, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on April 


27, 1961, M. S. Novik, radio consultant 
of New York, delivered a most interest- 


ing speech at the 31st Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-TV at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. The discus- 
sion topic was “Accomplishing Ameri- 
can Goals Through Radio.” 

Because I believe it will be of great 
interest to my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Novik’s remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ACCOMPLISHING AMERICAN GOALS THROUGH 
RapDIo 


(Remarks of M. S. Novik, radio consultant, 
31st Institute for Education by Radio-TV 
in a panel discussion, Apr. 27, 1961) 


We are gathered here this year to praise 
radio—not to bury it. This is quite a differ- 
ence from 4 or 5 years ago, when many in 
the industry thought we were ata wake. We 
know that television didn’t kill radio—just 
as radio didn’t kill magazines and news- 
papers. 

It is true that radio today is alive and 
kicking. It is true that there are more radio 
stations on the air today than ever before. 
But it is also true that every radio station is 
in danger of remaining only so good as its 
competition. And the level is set by the 
worst of its competitors. 

Radio today, with some notable exceptions, 
is a business of broadcasting recorded music 
and news. The live programs, the talk, 
forum, discussion, comment, and controversy 
programs that made radio the dominant 
medium of communication in the country— 
all of ‘these programs are just about gone 
today. 

Radio today is making more money, and 
has more listeners and more commercials; 
and it also has less public service program- 
ing, less community action programs, and 
less standing in the community. 

It seems to me the time has come to take 
a sharp look at radio as it is today. 

What I’ve just said may have a familiar 
sound. The thought has been expressed by 
many. I said it on this platform 4 years ago. 

In those 4 years what has happened? The 
networks faded to where evening network 
service has practically disappeared. 

Today, with over 3,500 commercial radio 
stations on the air, even the network-owned 
stations—once called the flagship or power- 
house stations—are turning into independ- 
ent operations. And just as the independ- 
ents now dominate radio, just so, do music 
and news now dominate the independents. 

Don’t take my word for it. I quote from 
a@ definitive handbook, based on actual sta- 
tion logs, and released this month by B.B.D. 
& O: “there has been a basic change in radio 
programing since 1954. Music and news 
formats have risen to complete dominance. 
Almost 75 to 80 percent of the programing 
of most independent stations is now com- 
posed of music and news.” 

In my opinion the music and news format 
is not the best vehicle for “accomplishing 
the American goal through radio.” 

There are as: many ways of reaching the 
American goal as there are people sitting 
here today. These are no clearcut directions 
for what the broadcaster should do to reach 
that goal. 

But there are some roads that radio should 
not be traveling. 

Let’s look at the Kennedy-Nixon debates; 
a notable first in modern political history. 
These were created and produced by the 
broadcasters. Did every station carry them? 

They did not. According to an FCC re- 
port to Congress, 35 independent TV stations 
in major cities and 10 network affiliates did 
not carry the great campaign debates. In 
radio the first debate was carried by 851 sta- 
tions—the fourth by only. 800 network 
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affiliates and not carried by 300 affiliates. 
But among the 2,500 nonaffiliates, only 45 
carried this unprecedented and important 
series. Obviously, radio ran into a detour 
on that road. 

Let’s look at the subject of political broad- 
casting. Before the last presidential elec- 
tion the U.S. Senate held hearings on and 
finally amended section 315 to make the 
presidential debates possible. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court rendered a decision, and Com- 
missioner Ford, then Chairman of the FCC, 
spoke out on the need for making time 
available during political campaigns. 

This matter of political broadcasts was 
serious enough for the Senate to ask the 
FCC to send each licensee a questionnaire, 
to determine their broadcasting policy. Cer- 
tainly that should have alerted the radio 
station operators to the intent of the law. 
But it didn’t. Many, if not the majority just . 
wouldn’t make time—other than spots avail- 
able, for local or national candidates. 

Here again radio was on the wrong road. 
Not because of political prejudice; of that I 
am certain, but because these programs did 
not fit station policy * * * the policy of 
music and news, the policy of no talk. 

Finally, let’s look at the recent presiden- 
tial press conference broadcasts. For years 
radio and television had asked for equal 
treatment with the press in covering muni- 
cipal, State and Federal news. 

President Kennedy, faced with many cru- 
cial national and international problems, 
which required a knowledge and under- 
standing of the public, made precedent by 
permitting the presidential press confer- 
ence to be broadcast live. 

Logically we might assume that this cov- 
erage would be given maximum distribution. 
Instead we find President Kennedy’s press 
secretary, Pierre Salinger, only last week, 
telling broadcasters that the White House is 
getting mail complaining that local stations 
no longer carry the press conferences. Mr. 
Salinger said: “I have a feeling the people 
who talk about overexposure of the Presi- 
dent are falling back into show business 
terms. They’re talking maybe about over- 
exposing a juggler, or a comic.” 

There again radio broadcasting trapped it- 
self on a dead-end street. 

Who gave the broadcaster the right to 
decide that the people do not want to hear 
the great debates or local politics, or the 
presidential press confeernces? Who gave 
any broadcaster the right to decide that the 
people want only music and news? 

Who had the right in Atlanta, Ga. 
and in other cities, to decide that the peo- 
ple did not want to hear the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts? They were strong enough 
in enough towns to keep CBS from being 
able to deliver enough affiliates to keep the 
opera on the CBS network. Yet enough lis- 
teners really wanted to hear the opera so 
that a specially tailored network had to be 
provided. 

The end result of this policy of music and 
news and no talk is a generation who never 
heard of the “town hall of the air,” or the 
“American school of the air.” To this lost 
generation radio offers no choice unless they 
turn to FM. 

The newspapers, bad as some of them 
may be, offer a choice; a choice of the news 
or comics or columnists. The reader of 
magazines has a choice, and so do the read- 
ers of pocketbooks. Even the hi-fi fan has 
a choice in the records he may buy. Only 
the radio listener has little choice. 

The music and news formula changed the 
standard of good radio news programing, so 
that the background news program is now 
the exception; and the news bulletin, once 
the exception is now the standard. 

Somebody pulled the plug on public serv- 
ice programing. 

The time has come for all broadcasters 
to face reality. It is time for radio to 
realize that television is no longer a threat. 
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Radio has learned to live with television— 
and lived well. Radio can no longer excuse 
its program deficiencies by leaning on the 
crutch of television. 

It is time for radio either to live up to the 
law or to ask that the law be changed. And 
the law for the broadcaster is the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. That Communica- 
tions Act sets the rules under which the 
broadcaster operates. And that Communi- 
eations Act didn’t just happen; it wasn’t 
born overnight. Congress spent years de- 
bating the kind of broadcasting system the 
country should have. 

Co argued about having Govern- 
ment radio like the BBC; they discussed 
putting a ceiling on profits; some favored 
a reservation of time for noncommercial 
public service programs. Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, suggested it 
be 25 percent of broadcast time. And Con- 
gress finally decided on our present system 
of commercial broadcasting with the con- 
viction that the American businessman 
could be entrusted to operate both for profit 
and in the public interest. 

The basic rules in the Communications 
Act of 1934 have not changed. Times have 
changed—people have changed—values have 
changed. No one changed the rules, but 
the emphasis has shifted from performance 
to profit. 

It was inevitable therefore that program- 
ing would change to music and news and 
no talk. This is the modern day formula 
for success in radio—a formula for greater 
profit. 

The great majority in our industry mean 
well, and all want to keep their licenses. 
But there are blind spots in some of the most 
unexpected places in broadcasting. 

Many of the music and news stations are 
owned by newspapers and magazines; others 
by leading citizens, corporations, and non- 
profit organizations. All of them are highly 
respected for their public service in every- 
thing but their radio operations. Perhaps 
they don’t even realize that they are con- 
tributing to the delinquency of broadcasting. 

Caught in this quicksand of a quick buck 
are those broadcasters that are aware of, 
and try to measure up to their public in- 
terest obligations. But how long can we 
expect so few to carry the burden for so 
many? 

The news and music.stations are not look- 
ing ahead—are not keeping an open eye and 
mind on the demands of our time and do 
not even seem to be aware of what the FCC 
is doing. Indeed, the promotional efforts of 
some so-called independent broadcasters to 
create a favorable image without doing any- 
thing about their noisy programing is not 
so much of an image as a mirage and will 
fool no one. 

Nine months ago, July 29, 1960, the FCC, 
after extensive hearings, issued a most sig- 
nificant Report and Statement of Policy in 
programing. That statement listed 14 major 
points which it declared essential to the 
public interest needs of a community. Yet 
there was not a ripple along radio row—not 
a change in programing format. 

Recently the Commission served notice of 
its interest and concern in the promises of 
@ licensee and how those promises stack up 
after the licensee gets on the air. Again 
there was little reaction in the trade, and 
no change in programing format. 

To continue programing music and news 
only in the face of the FCC Report and 
Statement of Policy cam only be explained 
by blindness or lack of information. 

The promise versus performance hearings 
which the Commission has scheduled will 
bring the programing issue to a head. But 
it is inevitable that there will be long and 
involved court action which will take a 





great deal of time. 


And time is now more precious than ever 
before for all America. 
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Therefore I respectfully suggest that a 
great deal can be gained if the Commission 
and the broadcasters jointly shall assemble 
for a national goals conference to examine 
and evaluate 1961 radio and the 1934 Com- 
munications Act. Such a conference will 
benefit the broadcaster, the public and the 
Commission. The conference could: 

(a) Review the original intent of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

(b) Define public service convenience and 
necessity. 

(c) Examine present public service tech- 
niques: Is the spot announcement adequate? 
Is it equal to a program? 

(d) Shall there be a minimum on public 
service—how shall it be measured: by min- 
utes, by number, by dollars expended? 

Such a conference could conceivably deter- 
mine that 1961 radio requires revision of the 
1934 Communications Act. 

But most important of all, such a confer- 
ence would result in guideposts that every- 
one in the industry would understand and 
recognize and follow. 

We live in a time of confusion and dan- 
ger. The American public needs to be in- 
formed, not tranquilized. The age of com- 
Pplacency, to which the communication 
media have contributed, must come to an 
end for the complacent man is no match for 
the Communist. 

This industry can—and must—fulfill its 
responsibility not only to communicate but 
to inform, not only to entertain but to edu- 
cate. 

The first step, in my humble opinion, is to 
end the confusion over public service broad- 
casting, and restore radio to its rightful role 
as the key medium of communication in 
America. 





Statistical Smuggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Statistical Smuggling.” ‘The 
editorial was published today in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

STATISTICAL SMUGGLING 


A large part of the economic confusion in 
this country today stems, it seems to us, 
from the use—or misue—of faulty Federal 
fi ; 

Consider the related cases of two of the 
most basic Government “statistics”. Un- 
employment and gross national product. 

What, in human terms, is a reasonable 
definition of unemployment? Surely it is 
the case of a person who needs work, is 
actively looking for work but cannot find 
work of any kind. That is the man really 
down on his luck, the man who with the 
best will in the world cannot support him- 
self and his family. That is the man who 
deserves compassion because he is genuinely 
unemployed. 

But that is not the Government’s defini- 
tion of unemployment. By the Govern- 
ment’s measurement, anyone who says he 
is unemployed is counted as unemployed. 
This includes a man who refuses to take a 
job outside his trade or at lower than his 
accustomed pay; a housewife who might like 
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a job but doesn’t need one; a worker expect- 
ing to be recalled to his well-paying factory 
job; a teenage from a wealthy home look- 
ing for a job for the fun of it; a man who 
won’t seriously look for a job so long as he 
is receiving unemployment compensation. 

And on top of all these distortions, the 
measure of unemployment is only an esti- 
mate based on samplings. 

Such statistical inflation of unemploy- 
ment would be bad in any case; for one 
thing it is manifestly unfair to the gen- 
uinely unemployed. What makes it worse 
is that Government economists are prone 
to offer sweeping proposals, affecting the 
whole Nation, on the basis of these unde- 
pendable figures. If the alleged unemploy- 
ment reaches a percentage rate arbitrarily 
selected in advance, then the economists in- 
sist that vast new Federal expenditures be 
made, for public works or whatever else 
they can think of. 

Or if, as at the moment, the Government 
reports a slight decline in joblessness, the 
Federal economists can still contend that its 
inflated unemployment percentage is too 
high and proves a chronic slack in the econ- 
omy—a slack which must be made up by 
much more expenditure on the public (Gov- 
ernment) sector of the economy. 

Here the misuse of the gross national prod- 
uct figure is conveniently at hand to fortify 
their case. For the GNP is supposed to 
measure the total value of the Nation’s out- 
put of goods and services; it is arrived at by 
adding the output of the private sector and 
the spending of the public sector. As un- 
employment is called too high, so the GNP 
is called too low, and thus used by the 
current crop of Government economists to 
argue that the way to greater economic 
growth is through expension of the public 
sector; namely, Government. 

Yet the very structure of such a GNP rests 
on statistical sleight-of-hand. As New York 
economist Murray N. Rothbard notes in an 
article in the New Individualist Review, it 
contains hidden assumptions: That “the na- 
tional product is something like a pie, con- 
sisting of several sectors, and that these 
sectors, public and private aiike, are added 
to make the product of the economy as a 
whole. In this way, the assumption is smug- 
gled into the analysis that the public and 
private sectors are equally productive, 
equally important, and on an equal footing 
altogether.” 

Nothing could be farther from the truth, as 
this economist and many others can dem- 
onstate. The public sector by and large is 
not productive at all; it can exist and grow 
only by virtue of the productivity of the 
private economy. 

One of the clearest evidences of how mis- 
leading it is to add the two sectors together 
to get the national product can be seen in a 
war situation. In World War II the GNP 
grew mightily as a result of Government mil- 
itary expenditures. No sensible person, 
however, would call that real economic 
growth; the productive part of the economy 
was inevitably declining. 

In much the same way the peacetime pro- 
liferation of Federal spending does not add 
to the productive economy but must subtract 
from its potential growth. It subtracts from 
the potential growth of the economy by re- 
quiring continued high, incentive-discourag- 
ing taxes; either that, or it saps the vitality 
of the economy by inflation if the Govern- 
ment persistently refuses to live within its 
tax income. 

So if we are ever to have an adequate un- 
derstanding of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and economic growth, and avoid the 
mistakes that come from misunderstand- 
ing, we will have to get some of the smuggled 
assumptions out of our statistical reporting. 
We need better statistics and far more sen- 
sible interpretation of statistics. 
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But that, it would seem, is asking a great 
deal. For too many public servants prefer 
the statistical confusion as itis. It is prov- 
ing to be a useful political device for trans- 
forming the economy into a_ Federal 
dependency. 





Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1962 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7371) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could have the at- 
tention of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, I would like to ask a 
further question in the area that was de- 
veloped by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen]. Just why is it that 
everyone has zeroed in on the so-called 
land commissioners who have been ap- 
pointed by the District Court to make 
final settlements in certain condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr. ROONEY. The reason was that 
the situation was getting entirely out of 
hand. The committee was advised by 
the Department of Justice that the fees 
for certain land commissioners were out 
of all proportion to the amount of 
money they had and that certain judges 
in certain parts of the country were 
naming friends as condemnation com- 
missioners and paying them too much 
of the taxpayers’ money. I think that is 
about the sum total of it. 

Mr. AVERY. I could agree with the 
gentleman, if that practice has been go- 
ing on, certainly, it is adverse to the pub- 
lic interest. But, why are we penalizing 
the 47 other States for a practice that 
has been found in only one State? In 
the case of the judicial district of Kan- 
sas, certainly, the appointment of com- 
missioners has worked very well. There 
have been no allegations of any un- 
ethical proceedings. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I will be very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. During the course of 
this year’s hearings we listened to the 
testimony of a certain distinguished 
judge whose name escapes me at the 
moment. I believe it was Judge Wein- 
man of the southern district of the 
State of Ohio, and he testified how well 
his use of land commissioners was 
working in that State. The committee 
has not selected or rejected any State 
or. States. This came about as the result 
of what one might call a scandalous 
situation, and in order to cure that, 
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there has been a limitation to the ex- 
tent of $200,000 in this bill. 

Mr. AVERY. That is exactly that to 
which I allude, Mr. Chairman. It ap- 
pears to me, you have penalized 47 other 
States because $200,000 is certainly not 
an adequate amount of money to cover 
the usual expenses of these commission- 
ers. 

Mr. ROONEY. How can the gentle- 
man justify his statement that this is 
not an adequate amount of money? 
Experience shows that it certainly is 
adequate. 

Mr. AVERY. All right, if I can ask 
the question in another way—how 
much money has the department used 
before the limitation was placed on? 
Maybe that would bring this into per- 
spective so as to support what is reason- 
able. 

Mr. ROONEY. Until the situation de- 
veloped, the situation which was dis- 
closed a year ago, there was never a 
use of funds which approximated the 
amount of money that was spent as of a 
year ago. Previously, there was never 
any trouble with regard to this. The 
committee inserted the language at the 
suggestion and with the acquiescence of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. AVERY. That may very well be, 
but we represent the landowners as 
well as the public interest, and when we 
have a commission appointed by a court, 
the landowner whose property is being 
taken by condemnation can appear in 
his own behalf as a layman or as I could 
or any other Member who is not a lawyer. 
But, certainly, it seems to me when we 
cut down on the commission to this ex- 
tent, we are, in effect, forcing the land- 
owner to come into the district court 
and he must be represented by counsel 
and the expenses of a court trial by jury 
more than offsets the cost of the com- 
mission. Does not the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. ROONEY. No, I do not agree 
with the gentleman’s conclusion, 

Mr. AVERY. Is there any evidence in 


the hearings—I cannot find in the hear- 


ings any evidence to support that figure 
at all. All I can find is that there are 
9,000 more condemnation cases pending 
than there were a year ago. Now you 
are going to cut off the commission. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to say to 
my distinguished friend that nobody has 
complained about this except the gentle- 
man from Kansas. I just do not under- 
stand his approach to this subject. Cer- 
tainly, the taxpayers have an interest 
in it. Certainly, it is the obligation of 
the Department of Justice to do things 
in a legal and reasonable way. The com- 
mittee is following the Department of 
Justice, and for that matter the commit- 
tee is following the majority opinion of 
the judiciary. We are going to take 
their advice rather than the advice of 
lawyers who are interested in making a 
commissioner’s fee. 

Mr. AVERY. It seems to me you are 
doing just the opposite by forcing all the 
owners into court where they will have 
to hire an attorney. I can speak from 
experience in the State of Kansas. The 
commissioners have not only saved the 
Government the cost of a trial, but they 
have permitted the landowners to retain 
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for themselves the allowance that was 
made for their property rather than have 
to pay the cost of counsel from their re- 
adjustment. Unless there is more evi- 
dence than I can find in the hearings I 
certainly do not believe this limitation 
is realistic; I do not believe it is fair to 
the unwilling seller in condemnation 
proceedings. 








Freedom of Which Press? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Herald Tribune syndicate is 
alleged to have killed an article by the 
TV and radio columnist, John Crosby. 
Discussion of this situation appears in 
Variety for May 31, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF WHICH PRESS? 
(By George Rosen) 

Practically at the same moment that John 
Hay Whitney, publisher of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, was addressing the Nation’s 
newspaper promotion executives in New York 
last week and expressing concern over the 
possible New Frontier censorship encroach- 
ments on the freedom of the press, the 
Whitney paper was ordering the yanking of 
two John Crosby columns extolling FCC 
Chairman Newton N. Minow and in general 
taking television and broadcaster pressure 
groups to task. What, of course, makes it all 
the more interesting is that Whitney, along 
with ownership of the Herald-Tribune, also 
operates the affluent Corinthian broadcast- 
ing chain of TV stations. 

Aside from knocking out the Friday, 
May 19, and Wednesday, May 24, columns in 
the New York daily, a “kill” was sent:out 
on both pieces to all the papers carrying the 
Crosby syndicated column. Whether or not 
this was on “command” from Whitney him- 
self is still a moot point. The actual order 
came, it’s known, from the paper’s new edi- 
tor, John Dentsen. And Dentsen has put 
himself on record among friends, so they say, 
that personally he’s favorably disposed to- 
ward some of the western and action shows 
on TV. 

CROSBY STEAMED 


But regardless of Dentsen’s personal sim- 
patico with Matt Dillon or Brett Maverick, 
Crosby himself is burning up. He’s told as- 
sociates that not in 14 years of columning 
has he ever been subjected to such treat- 
ment, and if this is what is known as free- 
dom of the press, then something should 
be done about it pronto. Ironically, some of 
the subscriber papers, it’s known, have ob- 
jected to the “kill” order on the syndicated 
column. One of them, the Denver Post, said 
it would publish the columns this week. 
Honolulu Call-Bulletin, another subscriber, 
called New York to demand an explanation 
why they can’t run the columns. (It’s usual 
for papers to respect such a “kill” order 
without questioning the motive.) 

Oddly enough, Crosby in the deleted col- 
umns, far from being unique, was putting 
himself on record along with most of the 
Nation’s TV columnists in throwing in their 
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lot with Minow’s efforts to upgrade the me- 
dium. In sharp contrast to the dailies’ edi- 
torial expression and news treatments of the 
congressional curbs being tossed at Minow 
and the FCC, betraying some ill-concealed 
anti-New Frontier sentiments, the TV col- 
umnists in general have gone out of their 
way to applaud the Minow declaration of 
principles. In fact, Minow’s office, in a 
countdown on national reaction, says that 
about 75 percent of the column treatment 
has been favorable to the FCC boss, includ- 
ing many writing for dailies with vested 
ownership interests in TV and radio stations. 

As for Crosby, he’s told friends he doesn’t 
intend to take it lying down; killing a col- 
umn because of possible libel sensitivities is 
one thing, but killing a column because it 
holds a different point of view than that of 
the editor is something else again. 

Here are excerpts from the May 24 col- 
umn that the Herald Tribune refused to pub- 
lish and which was killed in syndication: 

“In characterizing television as a vast 
wasteland and spelling out just what he 
meant by wasteland, FCC Chairman Newton 
Minow was only reporting what any set 
owner could ascertain for himself if he were 
foolish enough and_ strong-stomached 
enough to sit in front of his set for 72 hours. 
The results have been catastrophic and 
ironic. 

“First, the public rallied almost to a man 
behind Minow. Second, and notwithstand- 
ing, the House of Representatives rallied 
almost to a man behind the broadcasting 
industry which has one of the most effective 
lobbies in Washington. It is always a shock 
to discover that ours is not at all a repre- 
sentative Government in matters of this 
kind. The FCC has reported an outpouring 
of letters concerning the Minow speech. 
Only about 35 were unfavorable. The trou- 
ble is the voters should have written their 
Congressmen, not Minow. 

“The Congressmen were subjected to a 
much more direct, effective, clamorous, and 
personal intervention from broadcasters, who 
were halfway up Capitol Hill before Minow 
even sat down. Let us say a broadcaster 
owns WXXQ in East Overshoe, Nebr. He 
may also own the East Overshoe Bugle, 
which is the only newspaper in town. He 
may also be a heavy campaign contributor. 
In short, a powerful man. Also, he’s right 
there in the office. The voter (and/or 
viewer) is way back in East Overshoe. 

“Consequently, when the broadcaster said 
to his Congressmen, “chastise Minow,” the 
Congress listened defereniially. As this is 
written, it looks almost certain that the 
House will defeat the reorganization of the 
FCC recommended by James Landis and 
seconded by Chairman Minow. 


“This would be a bloody shame because it 
is a good and much needed reorganization 
plan. The FCC has been for many years 
either inert or downright crooked or both. 
Mostly inert. The broadcasting industry 
would like to keep it that way. As it is the 
broadcaster has what amounts to a license to 
steal, with the least possible supervision op- 
erating exclusively in its own rather than in 
the public interest. 


“In spite of the initial setback in Washing- 
ton, I hope Minow sticks to his guns. Both 
press (about 75 percent applauded) and 
public to an extraordinary degree are on his 
side. The public reaction supports what 
I’ve long held: that television is not a popu- 
lar medium: it is a highly unpopular one. 

“In the middle of this sordid commerce, it’s 
heartening to applaud my favorite sponsor, 
Joyce T. Hall, president of Hallmark whose 
“Macbeth” this year won five Emmys. Hall 
has always been my favorite sponsor because 
he has put only high quality programs— 
Shakespeare and opera mostly—on the air. 
These have been both artistic and whopping 
commercial successes. 
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“What social conscience there is in broad- 
casting these days is coming largely from 
sponsors—Purex, Firestone, Bell & Howell, 
Chrysler, Kent cigarettes—have I forgotten 
anyone? 

“In siding with the broadcaster, I must 
emphatically remind the honorable gentle- 
men of Congress they are not striking a blow 
for freedom but one against freedom of 
choice. They are, in short, endorsing cow- 
boys and cops ’n’ robbers and voting against 
excellent.” 





The Arts and Sciences and the National 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 7 and 8 of last year, there was held 
in New Haven a joint convocation of 
alumni organizations of Yale University. 
The convocation was a demonstration of 
the importance and the strength of the 
independent educational institution. 

President Griswold, speaking at the 
Friday evening banquet, called the uni- 
versity’s program to raise the equivalent 
of $69,500,000 for further development of 
the arts and sciences “probably the 
worthiest any of us will support in our 
lives” and urged those present to support 
the university “not just from emotion, 
not just for the preservation of a monu- 
ment, but as a going concern, a vital 
force, the most practical means of 
achieving our national goals.” 

During the afternoon symposium, 
talks were given by Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and playwright, T. Keith Glennan, 
former Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and Alan T. Waterman, Director of the 
National Science Foundation. The mod- 
erator was William P. Bundy, Staff Di- 
rector of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals. 

Each of the talks deserves countrywide 
recognition, but I should like to single 
out especially, by way of inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, the remarks of 
Archibald MacLeish, who spoke of the 
power of poetry in a world preoccupied 
with scientific achievement: 

Human intelligence has made certain dis- 
coveries culminating over the course of the 
last 40 years in fantastic acts of mind which 
have changed everything, including—and 
this is the most crucial and the most critical 
of all the changes—the human mind itself. 
In altering the universe which mirrors us 
we have altered ourselves as figures in the 
mirror. And it is this alteration of the 
universe and of ourselves which is the un- 
derlying cause of the crisis. 

Our crisis is not a weapon or hostile na- 
tion or a political party; our crisis is man, 
the new man in whom this new knowledge 
is carried along with the old ignorance which 
was there before; the new scientific man who 
knows but does not know, who can but can’t, 
who will but won’t—and who is dangerous to 
himself and others because he has lost his 
relation to his own reality in losing his rela- 
tion to a world he thought he knew. 

The old relationship between man and 
world—a relationship once heavy with myth 
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and intimate with meaning—has been re- 
placed by our new, precise, objective, dis- 
passionate observation of the world. With 
the result that our understanding of our 
experience of the world has been curiously 
mutilated. The world is still there—more 
there now than ever—bright and sharp and 
analyzed and explicable. But we ourselves, 
facing the world, are not there. Our knowl- 
edge, that is to say, seems to exist of itself 
independently of us, or indeed of any 
knower—scientific knowledge stated in its 
universal scientific laws, its formulas and 
equations true for all men everywhere and 
always, not for a single man alone. But, at 
the same time and for the same reasons, the 
human savor, the personal significance, the 
subjective apprehension of our knowledge 
fades and blurs. 

One way to speak of this—a way which 
some of my scientific colleagues at Harvard, 
oddly, I think, resent—is to say that the 
knowledge of the fact has somehow or other 
come loose from the feel of the fact, and 
that it is now possible, for the first time 
in human history, to know as a mind what 
you cannot comprehend as a man. I agree 
that this way of talking is not entirely sci- 
entific and may, perhaps, not even be in- 
telligible, but what I think of when I use 
these words is only too intelligible. What I 
think of is the good Germans who knew the 
gas ovens in the concentration camps but 
were able to live with that knowledge in 
easy conscience and comparative tranquillity 
until they begin to troop in huge, shamed 
crowds, to performances of “The Diary of 
Anne Frank.” What I think of is the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians and the Chinese of our 
own generation—shall we call them the good 
Americans and Russians and Chinese?—who 
know Hiroshima (the walking dead who could 
not die stumbling through the dark of that 
first day with great sheets of skin peeled 
from their tissues to hang like rags) but who, 
in spite of that knowledge, are still able to 
talk about the repetition of those horrors 
(and horrors even worse) as conceivable, as 
possible—as, to the Communist Chinese, in- 
evitable and even, it would seem, to be de- 
sired. 

This divorce between the knowledge of the 
fact and the feel of the fact exists in our 
world whether we like its existence or not 
and it is because it exists that the word 
“art’’— or, better, the word “poetry” (which 
stands, in their essential likeness, for all the 
arts)—belongs beside the word “science” in 
these grave discussions. Not until mankind 
is again able to see feelingly, as blind Glouces- 
ter says to Lear upon the heath, will the 
crucial flaw at the heart of our civilization 
be healed. And to see feelingly, only poetry 
can teach us. 

That statement, I have no doubt whatever, 
will sound, to many of you, either like the 
worst kind of special pleading, or like the 
most extravagent instance of nonsequitur 
to come to your notice in a decade. What 
has poetry to do—really to do—with a dis- 
cussion such as this: worlds in conflagra- 
tion, societies in collapse? Poetry, you will 
say if you belong to my college generation, 
is a heading—and a subheading at that— 
under the rubric, literature, in the list of 
college courses. It is an embellishment, 
something taught to prevent the college’s 
graduates from making unnecessary fools of 
themselves in their dinner conversations 
after the day’s real work is done—the stock 
sold at a profit or loss—the advertisement 
placed—the lawsuit argued—the draft or the 
state paper initiated. 

Men read poetry, if they ever do read it— 
for relaxation, for release, to free their minds 
of their more urgent preoccupations, to in- 
vite their souls. If, however, you belong, not 
to my college generation but to a generation 
younger, you will protest that poetry has 
nothing to do, can have nothing to do, 
should have nothing to do, with societies 
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and civilizations and above all worlds in 
crisis. Poetry, you will say, is its own world. 
Poetry never makes anything happen. Life 
is one thing: poetry another. And you will 
end up, like as not, quoting those familiar 
sentences of Thomas Mann’s without hear- 
ing the “Magic Mountain” irony that hangs 
above the words: “Contemner though she is 
of the base (art) has never been able to halt 
the march of evil. Intent on endowing life 
with reason and dignity she has never been 
able to put a stop to the most arrant non- 
sense. She is not a force, she is only a 
comfort.” 

But whichever way you say it, our way or 
the way of our grandsons, you will be say- 
ing the same thing, and the thing you will 
be saying will be what the universities and 
colleges on both sides of the Atlantic have 
been teaching their graduates to say for a 
century or more. Back in our blue-sweater 
era, poetry was taught in courses oriented 
to the history of literature. We learned 
something about the lives of the poets, 
something about the poetic schools—which 
means the changes in literary fashion—but 
next to nothing about poetry itself, its na- 
ture, its kind, its power, its action. John 
Donne to us was something called a “meta- 
physical poet” and “the bracelet of bright 
hair about the bone” was nothing but an 
example of the way a metaphysical poet 
might be expected to write. More recently, 
poetry has been taught, to the advancement 
of good sense and intelligence, as an art. 
But this gain has not meant that poetry has 
recovered its place—the place it once held— 
in the consciousness of mankind, or even the 
consciousness of that part of mankind which 
graduates from universities. For instead of 
moving from poetry-as-history-of-literature 
to poetry-itself, the universities have tended 
to move from poetry-as-history-of-literature 
to texts-themselves—as though a poem were 
contained in its card-deck—with the result 
that the reading of poems has too often be- 
come an academic game, and that poetry- 
itself remains as remote from life for recent 
graduates of the universities as it was for 
their grandfathers. 

The fact is, of course, that nothing is closer 
to life than poetry, for nothing can make 
life as truly knowable—as wholly compre- 
hensible—as a poem can. A poem is nota 
static text on the page of a book any more 
than it is an example of a phase of literary 
history. To a right reader—if I may borrow 
Robert Frost’s wonderful phrase—a poem is 
a living action and therefore a living rela- 
tionship: a relationship the terms of which 
are man and world, man and man’s experi- 
ence of the world. Rightly read, a poem is 
a recreation of the common human experi- 
ence, the end and action of which is an un- 
common comprehension of the human ex- 
perience—a containing knowledge—that 
“truth carried alive into the heart with pas- 
sion” of which Wordsworth speaks. Rightly 
understood, the power of poetry is Matthew 
Arnold’s “power of so dealing with things 
as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new 
and intimate sense of them and of our rela- 
tion with them.” Rightly perceived, the 
end of poetry is to make truth “come true’— 
to give it the form which will endow it with 
the meaning which will make it true not 
only for our analyzing, abstracting minds but 
for ourselves as men. 

No man who comes to knowledge through 
a poem leaves the feel of what he knows be- 
hind, for the knowledge he comes to is the 
knowledge of that feeling life of the mind 
which comprehends by putting itself in the 
place where its thought goes—by realizing its 
thought in that only human realizer, the 
imagination. It is for this reason that the 
teaching of poetry—of poetry itself—is as 
important to the university in crisis as the 
teaching of science * * * and perhaps, when 
the whole column can be added up, more 
important. For only when poetry itself— 
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which means all the powers of all the arts— 
regains its place in the consciousness of 
mankind will the triumphant civilization 
the sciences have prepared for us become a 
civilization in which man can live alive. 





Problems of Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Kennedy’s recent 
message on juvenile delinquency gave 
the Nation a fresh national look at a na- 
tional problem. His program for Fed- 
eral action would give State and local of- 
ficials new help and new encouragement 
in fighting delinquency at the local level. 

Recent statements in the New Jersey 
press indicate a concern not only about 
delinquency but about the full develop- 
ment of youth’s potential contribution to 
the community. 

An editorial from the May 25 issue of 
the Plainfield, (N.J.), Courier Post de- 
scribes the efforts to establish a Youth 
Guidance Council. The writer of the 
editorial says that neither Federal legis- 
lation nor a community program solve 
the problem, but he believes that na- 
tional awareness and alert community 
interest will strengthen the good work 
which logically should stem from the 
home, the church, and the school. 

Arthur Mackwell, educational director 
of the New Jersey Youth Study Commis- 
sion, has written the other article. His 
column, which appeared in the Record, 
Hackensack, N.J., and other New Jersey 
newspapers on May 25 describes the 
pioneering work already underway at a 
State level in New Jersey. Mr. Mackwell 
makes it clear that Federal aid could 
speed progress on some or all of these 
programs. 

The Newark, N.J., Evening News of 
May 13 and the Record, Bergen County, 
N.J., of May 15, referred to this subject 
in editorial columns on the above dates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article and the editorials 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier Post, 
May 25, 1961] 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

A message to Congress from President Ken- 
nedy requests legislation and funds to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. It is a subject 
of growing concern to J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Hoover says the crisis manifests itself 
in what some call juvenile delinquency, but 
what he prefers to call youthful criminality. 

At the local level this problem comes right 
down into our own homes where individual 
citizens are trying to help young people 
grow up with a respect for the basic tradi- 
tions of work, discipline, duty, and honor 
which have built this Nation. Groups of 
young people and adults are working to- 
gether in many organizations within our 
own area, 
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Monday evening a meeting was held in 
city hall by the Plainfield Youth Guidance 
Council. At the conclusion of that meeting 
a decision was reached which has signifi- 
eance for all residents of the area. Briefly 
stated it was this: 

“Those who attended will discuss the areas 
outlined with their individual groups and 
present their conclusions at the next meet- 
ing.” 

While this statement may seem to be a 
postponement of action and a lack of con- 
clusion, we feel that this statement is an 
encouraging indication that Chairman 
Homer W. Wieder and his committee has 
started something which may become a con- 
tinuing project. We believe it is right that 
the committee should not rush toward a 
static conclusion. 

Youth itself is a transition period—a pe- 
riod of fast-moving development and 
change—full of adventure, high hopes, 
dreams, exciting accomplishment, intense 
desires, bitter disappointments, and some- 
times rebellion. It cannot be poured into 
a mold or made to conform to a static 
pattern. Youth itself is not static. 

But youthful citizens require the guid- 
ance and direction of adults and particu- 
larly of parents who can stand firm and 
exercise mature judgment. This is a project 
in good citizenship which requires coop- 
eration on both sides. Firmness and un- 
derstanding on the part of adults builds 
confidence and security in youth. 

The crisis element in the problem is the 
group which Hoover labels the youthful 
criminal. The arrogant teenage group which 
engages in acts of vandalism, brutality, and 
mounting savagery requires the fast action 
of the law. 

Hoover said recently of this criminal ele- 
ment: “If we are to continue living in a 
free and decent society, we must do much 
more than halt this trend; we must reverse 
it.” The FBI chief continued: 

“The formula is simple. It consists of 
a genuine, active adult interest in youth; 
a deep respect and sympathy for the in- 
dividual boy and girl, tempered with rigid, 
tough-minded adherence to the legal and 
moral principles which are the cornerstone 
of any decent society; and, above all, an 
unwavering faith in our youth, and Job-. 
like patience in helping every youngster real- 
ize the best that is in him.” 

We do not believe that legislation in 
Washington will solve this problem. Nei- 
ther will community meetings. But na- 
tional awareness and alert community in- 
terest will strengthen the good work which 
logically should stem from the home, the 
church, and the school. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, May 
13, 1961] 


_ War ON DELINQUENCY 


Secretary Ribicoff estimates that if the 
present alarming rate of juvenile delin- 
quency continues, about 4 million children 
under the age of 18 will come before the 
courts in the next 10 years. This trend, 
President Kennedy has told Congress, “di- 
minishes the strength and vitality of our 
Nation.” 

In urging “total attack,” the President 
asked Congress to underwrite a 5-year pro- 
gram providing Federal grants to help States 
and local communities fight the problem. 
Mr. Kennedy has already given impetus to 
the program by establishing a special Cab- 
inet-level committee, headed by Attorney 
General Kennedy, to coordinate the war upon 
erring juveniles. He also has directed the 
formation of a citizens’ advisory group. 

If it does little else, the President’s mes- 
sage should at least alert public opinion. 
The message, too, will serve to encourage the 
efforts of dedicated persons to whom the bat- 
tle against youthful violence may seem at 
times to be a losing one. 
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The funds proposed by Mr. Kennedy to 
help the training of personnel, such as 
probation officers and policemen, should be 
particularly helpful to cities whose police de- 
partments are shorthanded. Newark, for 
example, was forced this year to set up a 
special police unit to combat juvenile of- 
fenses. 

The first year’s cost of the Federal pro- 
gram has been put at $10 million. It will 
be little enough if it helps halt this social 
danger. 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, May 
15, 1961] 


INFECTION IS MORE THAN SKINDEEP 


“This delinquency seems to occur most 
often among school dropouts and unem- 
ployed youth faced with limited opportuni- 
ties and from broken families.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s language may seem to be 
particularized too much, pertaining to only 
a segment of the whole juvenile-delinquency 
problem. It is the opposite. It generalizes 
on the basis of the President’s so-called 
total attack—$10 million the first year for 
prevention, control, treatment, and train- 
ing—-on the crime becoming inherent in 
teenage maladjustment. 

The President makes a prompt approach 
to causes; his quoted statement is the sec- 
ond sentence of his letter to Congress out- 
lining the 5-year schedule, He talks of 
training the offender and of training people 
to deal with the offender. He talks in terms 
of massive Federal action and Federal par- 
ticipation in programs at the State or mu- 
nicipal scene. And still he begins by talk- 
ing of the lack of education and inability to 
complete it, of the inactivity that among 
young people is more dangerous than the 
economics of unemployment, and of the 
emational background in shattered family 
life. Mr. Kennedy is not talking of the 
methodology of stopping crime, although the 
curtailment of this enormous waste of re- 
source is a goal. He is talking of the long 
wiry roots of criminal aberration. He is 
talking of aggression in terms of the broad 
and deep inadequacies that produce it. 

Not surprisingly, the President is talking 
what opponents of his method describe as 
do-gooder language. It is the good lan- 
guage that leads to doing. 





{From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, May 25, 
1961] 

YoutH Crime Saps U.S. or Vicor aT RooTr— 
New JERSEY SHOULD PREPARE FOR FEDERAL 
Arp, Expert Says—KENNEDY LAUDED 

(By Arthur Mackwell) 

It was too bad that President Kennedy's 
recent message to the Congress on juvenile 
delinquency was badly timed for full news- 
paper coverage, for it provided a fresh in- 
sight into the subject. 

Unfortunately, the message was delivered 
near midday, in time for only the late edi- 
tions of the afternoon papers. Home de- 
livery customers and others who get early 
editions pretty well missed the story unless 
they read a morning paper, because second 
day coverage was sketchy. 

The President, from his vantage point as 
chief executive of the Nation, figuratively 
stepped back and took a look at juvenile 
delinquency in its total effect. 

“It diminishes the strength and vitality 
of the Nation,” he declared. 

This is true. And once he said it, its truth 
became apparent. Yet the impact of this 
fact is usually lost—as the forest among 
the trees—on most of us because we are too 
immediately concerned’ with some purely 
personal or local aspect of the problem. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


What the President was saying, if we may 
be permitted the liberty of interpreting his 
words, is that our national strength is de- 
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rived, fundamentally, from our vigor as a 
society. 

Juvenile delinquency is an open sore on 
that society, sapping its strength outwardly. 
The conditions which breed delinquency re- 
flect an inner malaise which is at the root 
of the problem. 

The program which the President out- 
lined in his message reflected his concern 
with the national impact of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

He asked the Congress to enact a 5-year 
program providing leadership for State and 
local delinquency prevention and treatment 
programs. It was estimated the program 
would cost $10 million in the first year. 

This program did not envision direct ac- 
tion from the Federal] level, but rather grants 
and expert help to public and private non- 
profit agencies fighting delinquency at the 
local level. 

Emphasis would be on testing and evalua- 
tion of new techniques and methods of at- 
tacking delinquency. 

The program also would provide Federal 
grants for training and employment of ex- 
perts in the youth field. 


NEW APPROACH 


In addition to the program which he asked 
the Congress to enact, President Kennedy, by 
Executive order, established a Special Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

It will coordinate Federal activities in the 
delinquency field and seek new avenues of 
approach to the problem. 

The President’s program still must make 
its way through the Congress. But if and/or 
when it is enacted into law, it will provide 
opportunities which New Jersey ought to be 
ready to take advantage of. 

New Jersey has lead the way, in recent 
years, in devising new techniques and pro- 
grams in the delinquency field and there are 
several now in various stages of development. 

A program aimed at developing methods of 
detecting and treating potentially dangerous 
juveniles before they commit a violent act 
is still a gleam in the eye of Dr. Ralph Bran- 
cale, head of the Menlo Park Diagnostic 
Center. 

The Highfields program, in which the 
pressures of the gang are used to change the 
attitudes and insights of the members, has 
achieved remarkable success and acceptance. 
It should be demonstrated widely in other 
States. 

The State is in dire need of trained work- 
ers of all kinds in the youth field and, while 
Rutgers University has moved in this di- 
rection, its efforts have been limited. 

Federal aid and leadership, as envisioned 
by the President, could speed progress on 
some or all of these programs. 

It might be added that a permanent youth 
agency in State government would he ideally 
situated to keep alert to the opportunities 
presented by the President’s program. 





Differences in Dictators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star com- 
menting on the press conference remarks 
of Mr. Edward R. Murrow. Mr. Mur- 
row’s conference regarding the Cuban 
tractor deal occurred on Monday. 
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The article follows: 
DIFFERENCES IN DICTATORS 


The “liberal” mind which differentiates 
with such facility between good dictators 
and bad dictators is hard at work again. 
Edward R. Murrow, the broadcaster-turned- 
bureaucrat, now says that Fidel Castro com- 
mitted a fatal blunder with his tractors-for- 
prisoners swap because “he stepped across 
the line from communism to fascism.” 

Somehow, in the eyes of the man who 
supposedly interprets America to the world 
through the U.S. Information Agency, there 
is a great difference. 

This is absurd. There is no difference be- 
tween having no elections in Cuba, no elec- 
tions in Russia, or no elections in Nazi Ger- 
many. There is no difference to the man 
shot by a firing squad. The denial of free 
speech by a Communist dictator is just as 
absolute as the denial of that right by a 
Fascist dictator. 

Murrow apparently is trying to say that 
Castro did not fatally blunder by stripping 
Cuba of its freedoms so long as he was a 
Communist, but that he did fatally blunder 
by taking away freedoms in a manner sim- 
ilar to a Fascist dictator. 

If this is the “liberal concept” of the divid- 
ing line between freedom and dictatorship, 
between right and wrong, the United States 
needs to get new people to interpret our 
system of government to the world. Mur- 
row might devote his talents to defining the 
fine difference between a Fascist execution 
and a Communist execution, while resuming 
his status as a private purveyor of images. 





What Makes America Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following article by Eric 
Sevareid which appeared in the June 
issue of McCall’s magazine: 

WuHat Makes AMERICA GREAT 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


America remains the great experiment in 
living, without equal in history, without 
its match upon this earth. 

Many of us had come to doubt this giant 
fact in recent years, and I among them. 
Many things had gone wrong in our affairs 
at home and around the world, and we told 
ourselves: We are a complacent people; we 
are a materialistic people; our young are 
drawing inward, seeking private answers to 
life; our stride is broken, our confidence 
crippled, and everywhere in a disillusioned 
world men are putting derisory quotation 
marks around the words “The American 
Way of Life.” 

We may lay aside our doubts. Of this I 
feel sure, having lived abroad for nearly 2 
years, come back again, widely traveled from 
east to west in this country, listened to a 
thousand questions and comments, and felt, 
like a strong but irregular pulse, the con- 
science of a people demanding the best of 
themselves. After that experience, I have 
this to say: If we are a materialistic people, 
no people on earth so relentlessly denounces 
materialism or strives so hard to share its 
materials with other people who do not 
have them; if we are a conformist society, 
there is no other society that worries out 
loud so much about the evils of conformity; 
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if we are the richest country on the globe, 
in no other country do riches alone attract 
less awe and public merit than in the 
United States. 

To those among us and to our foreign 
critics who say that we are still isolationist 
in spirit, blumbling ignorant of the rest of 
the world, I would have a great many things 
to say, among them these: 

We do, indeed, have much to learn; but 
how can this be wondered at? No nation in 
all time has been so suddenly thrust into 
the affairs of so many other nations, in- 
cluding the most alien and remote. Our 
major allies acquired their former respon- 
sibilies around the world slowly, deliberately, 
and possessed the power, including resort to 
force, to carry out their policies and desires. 
Our present responsibilities were thrust upon 
us; we did not seek this role, but have ac- 
cepted it out of commonsense—and con- 
science—and we possess only materials, good 
will, and persuasion with which to see it 
through. This is why I cannot accept, nor 
should you accept, the occasional posture 
of our British friends, for example, as if they 
were citizens of a wise and mellow Athens 
who are proctoring a big and brassy Rome. 
Their premise is false. 

There exists an American public con- 
science, pervasive and always growing, I 
know no other fundamental explanation for 
what I have seen and heard during these 
recent travels from State to State. Let any- 
thing go wrong, anywhere, whether it be an 
abandoned child in the local suburb or mass 
famine in faroff Asia, and there will be an 
immediate response, out of the instincts of 
compassion or indignation, from Americans, 
their number proportionate to public aware- 
ness of the wrong. In no other country I 
know, save England, does the public con- 
science function to anything like this 
degree. 

Its important ingredients are at least 
two—a quality of innocence and a sense of 
guilt. I think, sometimes, that collective 
life in this exalting and terrible century 
would be without hope or meaning were it 
not for this element of innocence, because 
innocence implies belief in progress, and it 
is the world’s good fortune that in America 
this belief is backed by power. It is part 
of the American spiritual tradition to believe 
that problems, however massive or distant, 
can be solved. Perhaps this comes from 
our successful experience in conquering and 
settling a most formidable continent. But 
it is there, it is instinctive, and it never dies 
away. It has died away in certain older so- 
cieties than ours, perhaps because they have 
suffered too much, and so their people have 
come to feel that time is life, that problems 
can never really be solved but can only be 
ameliorated, and that the process of amel- 
ioration itself represents successful living. 

I am not a philosopher, and I cannot as- 
sign philosophical values to these differing 
outlooks on life. I can only say, as a jour- 
neyman journalist, that life in many, many 
places on this earth would today be con- 
siderably worse than it is were Americans 
not possessed of this belief, this innocence, 
for then we could not act. If we were im- 
mature, as many Europeans say we are, the 
world has much cause to be grateful. 

The sense of guilt involved in our collec- 
tive reactions to the world’s wrongs comes, 
I suppose, from the New England influence 
in our public life and, more remotely, from 
the Puritan strain in the inherited English 
spirit. It may well be a necessary element 
in our particular chemistry; but I have come 
to feel troubled about it, after these recent 
travels abroad. We feel guilty that China 
was delivered into the hands of Commu- 
nists, yet I am certain we could not have 
prevented that. We feel guilty when a man 
named Lumumba dies a violent death in the 
Congo, when the peasants of northeast 
Brazil are revealed to be half starved, when 
our Canadian neighbors resent our popular 
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culture, which is drowning out theirs. We 
do not stop to remind ourselves that the 
original and fundamental responsibility for 
such conditions and such events lies with 
the peoples directly concerned, not with us. 

Without this prodding sense of guilt, we 
would not be quite the people we are; yet I 
feel sure, now, that we accept far too much 
responsibility for these things in our in- 
dividual and collective breasts, that this is 
distorting our aim and purpose by putting 
matters out of focus. Our European friends 
always say, “You Americans seek to be loved, 
when you should seek to be respected.” I 
think they are essentially right, and I have 
come to believe that our automatic reaction 
of feeling guilty for almost any mishap, any- 
where, is no longer gaining respect for Amer- 
ica, but losingit. If we are eager to shoulder 
the load for every disaster, others become 
eager to help us do so. It relieves them of 
their own sense of guilt. (In August, certain 
Belgian officials in Brussels were not socially 
receiving American diplomats there, because 
they blamed America for Belgium's precipi- 
tous, unplanned grant of independence to 
the Congo. And in February, Nigerians and 
others smashed our embassy buildings, be- 
cause they accused us of murdering Lu- 
mumba, in connivance with the Belgians.) 

Respect is a two-way transaction, but it 
begins at home, with self-respect. We shall 
be stronger and more effective—and more re- 
spected—if we can learn to live by a prayer 
my father used to quote: “Please, God, give 
me the courage to tackle those problems I 
have a chance of solving; give me the self- 
control to avoid those problerns I have no 
chance of solving; and give me the wisdom 
to know the difference.” 

Innocence, conscience, goodness, and im- 
plicit belief in progress both personal and 
public—these are qualities we associate with 
youth. In some derision, Oscar Wilde once 
wrote, “The youth of America is their oldest 
tradition. It has been going on now for 300 
years.” We are still at it, because, at heart, 
we are a young society. Only the young in 
heart are acutely self-examining; only the 
spiritually young endlessly tear up old ideas, 
customs, buildings, and landscapes for some- 
thing new and better. But even the young 
get tired at times, and the period of relative 
repose, inwardness, and seeming compla- 
cency that followed the end of the Korean 
war can be regarded as a time of rest to 
gather strength and ideas for the new burst 
of political, economic, and intellectual energy 
now beginning to dominate the public scene. 

Still, our foreign critics will remind us, 
there are other qualities of youth—unstead- 
iness, recklessness—and since America’s 
power is so vast, these qualities are a menace 
to the world’s peace. Sometimes our leaders 
have spoken recklessly; but how often, on 
the factual record, have they acted that 
way? What action of ours since the last 
great war has equaled in recklessness the 
act of wise old England in her invasion 
of Suez, or of ancient France in her bomb- 
ing of the Tunisian town, which almost 
cost France all sympathy in her Algerian 
Calvary? Have we reacted hastily, unstead- 
ily under the outrageous provocations of 
Cuba’s Castro or under the massive insults 
of Khrushchev at the United Nations? I 
do not think so. 


Peregrine Worsthorne, a British writer per- 
sonally acquainted with the American scene 
and temperament—which so many of his 
critical countrymen, alas, are not—put it 
this way last year: “It seems to me the 
American people are always denied the ben- 
efit of the doubt. When they get excited and 
start calling for the Marines * * * they are 
castigated for being hysterical children, too 
immature for world leadership. Yet when 
they remain calm and unruffied, they are 
castigated for being lethargically senile, too 
tired and flaccid for world leadership.” 
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We are young, thank heaven, but we are 
by no means children. 

I am certain we shall not lose the essentia! 
drives and hopes and beliefs of youth for a 
long, long time to come. The theory of the 
“discouragement of species” will not apply 
to us. This is an anthropologist’s notion, 
applied to the social scene, that a nation 
does not fall, but slowly, almost impercept- 
ibly slips behind militarily, economically, 
and culturally until it awakes one day and 
realizes that the effort to catch up and re- 
gain its former place is too great for its 
strength, by now much softened, and it re- 
signs itself to minor status for all time. 

It is the very opposite process that one 
sees at work among the American people. Ii 
we do not see this clearly, it is because we 
have been confused by the recent relative 
decline in our power and world prestige— 
relative to the rise of Russian prestige and 
power—though we still outmatch the Soviet 
in both respects. 

In the absolute sense, our power steadily 
grows; our economy grows in spite of tem- 
porary slowdowns; and—most exciting of 
all—there is a cultural, educational burgeon- 
ing that one can feel in the American air, 
almost everywhere from coast to coast. 
There is a passion for higher education of an 
intensity I have felt in no other country I 
have known. The tremendous pressure on 
the universities is due not only to the rise in 
population but to a general rise in family 
goals for the young. “The revolution of ris- 
ing expectations” applies to the United 
States, highly developed as we already are, 
as well as to underdeveloped countries. 

I have seen nothing like this, anywhere. 
Say, if you will, that the television screens 
and the magazine racks are half filled with 
trash; say that teaching standards are far 
too low in a thousand places; say that ath- 
leticism outranks intellectualism in a thou- 
sand places. I will agree, but I will say to 
you that all this is changing, slowly because 
the task is enormous, but most surely. A 
cultural explosion as well as a population 
explosion is gathering force among our peo- 
ple, underneath the honky-tonk exteriors. 
There are over 2,000 theatrical groups in the 
United States. More people pass each year 
through the doors of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts than through the doors of the British 
Museum, more through the doors of New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art than 
through the doors of the Louvre itself. More 
than half the symphony orchestras in the 
world are to be found in the United States. 
Painting is a passion with millions. 

To those who say, “Ah, but the general 
quality is not high,” I can say that it is get- 
ting higher all the time, that only by cul- 
tural exposure can the true talents be found, 
and I would assert, as a prophecy, that from 
this vast and growing exposure there will 
rise the highest general level of education, 
understanding of the world, and cultural 
awareness that history has ever witnessed. 
In the long run, mass education is not the 
“enemy of excellence” and need never be if 
we use commonsense. 

If the system of educating the elite had 
withstood the test of time, Britain, where 
only a hundred thousand boys and girls are 
enjoying a university education, would not 
now be deeply troubled by its critical short- 
age of scientific brains; France, where nearly 
half the population never reads a book, 
would not now be reexamining her own edu- 
cational system in some alarm; nor would 
Italy, home of the Renaissance, where one 
out of every eight persons over the age of 6 
cannot read or write. 

Amerifca has not fundamentally changed, 
because its spirit has not really changed. 
Ours remains preeminently the land of the 
great experiment; for us, life is always 
marked “unfinished business.” 

Other enemies in other times, before the 
Communists came alonge, believed us soft, 
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tired, complacently wallowing in material 
riches, and found to their discomfiture that 
we were not. Whenever we have taken one 
step backward, it was always to take two 
steps forward. We are stepping forward 
again; our historic cycle is not broken. 

America, in its special meaning to the 
world, is by no means over. I have come to 
feel again what I have not always felt in 
these disturbing years since the great war— 
that the American story in the book of life 
is really just beginning. 





Urban Renewal Progress in Newark, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, William L. Slayton, Commis- 
sioner of the UrS#fi*Renewal Adminis- 
tration, recently gave an impressive 
account of the urban renewal progress 
in Newark, N.J. 

Mr. Slayton gave much of the credit 
for Newark accomplishment to citizens 
groups and to business leaders. He also 
described increased tax yields from one 
of the Newark projects. 

An article in the May 23 edition of 
the Newark Evening News (N.J.) gives 
the highlights of Commissioner Slay- 
ton’s address at Albany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

US. Arp Praises GAINS By NEWARK 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Newark was pictured today 
as a community in which citizens’ groups 
have taken a firm hand in furthering the 
cause for urban renewal. 


“Without strong citizens activity, Newark 
might today be beyond economic redemp- 
tion,”’ said William L. Slayton, Commissioner 
of the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. 

Slayton’s remarks pertaining thereto were 
made in an address prepared for delivery 
today before the Citizens Planning Commit- 
tee for Greater Albany. 


NOTES CITY PROBLEMS 


Slayton said a few years ago Newark was 
deeply disturbed by departures both of busi- 
nesses and workers, and that a proposal con- 
sidered by two major insurance companies to 
move elsewhere also had been another major 
threat. 

“As a result of joint action by the city gov- 
ernment and committees composed of busi- 
nessmen and bankers,’ said the Federal offi- 
cial, “the trend of flight from the city was 
arrested.” 

Slayton said that in the last few years, 
aided in part by urban renewal, the two 
Newark insurance companies have erected 
new buildings. His reference obviously was 
to the new Prudential and Mutual Benefit 
Buildings in Broad Street. 

“Instead of becoming increasingly a run- 
down industrial city, Newark is rebuilding 
its economic strength, and there is evidence 
that it will also grow into a choice residen- 
tial area,” asserted Slayton. 

Slayton told the Albany group of a letter 
the URA received last October from Milford 
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Vieser, executive vice president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co. He quoted it 
in part: 

“When the Mutual Benefit bought some 
4 acres of downtown slum area in which 
to create its new office building center, the 
city of Newark received $41,000 per year in 
taxes the year prior to our acquisition. This 
year it will receive over $700,000.” 

Slayton said that with increasing tax reve- 
nues, the tax rate in Newark is no longer 
rising, and a lowering rate is anticipated— 
due chiefly to urban renewal, both actual 
and predicted. 

The tax rate for 1961 decreased from $10.25 
per $100 assessed valuation to $10.11. 





Unsound Cut for Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Unsound Cut for Dividends,” 
which was published in the current issue 
of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

UNSOUND CuT FOR DIVIDENDS 


Dividends are the only form of personal 
income subject to two Federal income taxes. 
A corporation's profits are taxed before they 
are paid out, and again when the stock- 
holders receive them. The only relief from 
this basic injustice was the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s 1954 measure allowing a tax- 
payer $50 of dividends tax free, and a 4- 
percent credit on the rest of his dividend 
income. 

Now the Kennedy administration wants 
to end this provision on the ground that it 
grants relief in the wrong way, i.e., more 
in the upper than the lower brackets. We 
agree with Stock Exchange President Keith 
Funston, who told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that this “is like taking 
a thimbleful of water away from a thirsty 
man because it is not enough to quench his 
thirst.” 

There are at least 12.5 million share- 
owners by the exchange’s own count, of 
whom 3.5 million have annual incomes of 
less than $5,000, and another 6 million are 
in the $5,000 to $10,000 range. To such 
investors any relief at all is important. In- 
stead of repealing it, Funston urged raising 
the exclusion to $100 and the credit to 10 
percent as a further step toward ending 
double taxation. 

This would enlarge the growth of share 
ownership in America, and by so doing help 
broaden the people’s capitalism which has 
produced a quiet revolution in the owner- 
ship of industry. We believe it would also 
make it easier for business—which all too 
often has to borrow funds needed for expan- 
sion—to find new equity capital. As it is 
now, if a U.S. company pays out all its 
earnings in dividends, a stockholder in the 
very lowest tax bracket finds $60 taken in 
taxes out of every $100 of these earnings— 
$50 from the company and $10 from him (on 
everything above his $50 credit). By con- 
trast, the stockholder in West Germany or 
Japan loses only about $32 of that $100 to 
taxes. Great Britain is also far more lib- 
eral on this score. We urge Congress to de- 
feat this particular Kennedy proposal, and 
the President to reconsider its wisdom. 


June 2 
Memorial Day, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


~ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include my remarks during the Memo- 
rial Day exercises of the American Le- 
gion Post 15, Immaculate Conception 
Cemetery, Lawrence, Mass., on May 30, 
1961: 

Even in death they are together, honored 
by the row on row of flags above their 
graves. 

Here sleep the brave. 

On each Memorial Day we pause, in per- 
sonal recollection of many loved ones\and 
friends who have passed away. But to these 
who served our country well in time of dan- 
ger, we offer the prayers of a grateful Na- 
tion. 

“No man lives unto himself alone.” The 
veterans who are buried here, learned that 
lesson at the threshold of their manhood. 
In the comradeship of national service, and 
in supreme test of battle, they were inspired 
to help one another. 

And when the war was over, those who 
came back went their separate ways, each 
seeking his own fulfillment—for that is the 
meaning of freedom to each person. 

There were times, however, when they 
longed for the comradeship of their young- 
er days, and wondered why this spirit that 
was called forth in time of emergency, could 
not be saved for the constructive tasks of 
peace. 

Too often, it seemed, the opportunity for 
a new beginning that was won by the sac- 
rifices of war—faded away in the careless 
days of peace. The purpose and the goals, 
both earned at such a human cost, slippped 
from our minds and hearts. 

Have we kept faith with those who died? 

Sixteen years after World War II, 16 years 
after the United States had become the most 
powerful nation in the world, we are under 
attack from a cunning and relentless foe. 
With the invisible weapons of propaganda, 
subversion, infiltration, science prestige, and 
economic pressure, communism is expanding 
against the frontiers of freedom. 

The competition of selfish interests within 
the Western World has blinded them to the 
insidious and effective techniques of com- 
munism, and has interfered with the uni- 
fied will and intelligence that is needed to 
reverse the spread of tyranny. 

Cuba, Laos, Africa today. 
tomorrow? 

At long last we are waking up to the sober 
truth that “those who refuse to learn from 
history are condemned to repeat it.” 

The first lesson is: a policy of weakness 
and surrender of basic principles invites 
attack. 

Another forgotten lesson warns us that 
freedom can never coast along—satisfied with 
things as they are—in a world of revolution- 
ary ferment. 

The soft years of the recent past, the com- 
placent and self-indulgent years when lead- 
ers were reluctant to tell us of our situation, 
or to point out what must be done, require 
resolution and sacrifice to make up that loss. 

President Kennedy spoke to Congress and 
to the American people last Friday, appeal- 
ing for a multi-billion-dollar program to 
strengthen the United States, and to spread 
the freedom doctrine around the world. To 
many listeners it sounded like a call to arms, 
bringing the United States to the edge of a 
wartime emergency. 
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His purpose is to increase the power of the 
United States and friendly nations, and to 
serve notice on the Soviet Union that we will 
retreat no more. 

As the President spoke, I felt that he was 
asking us to live up to our responsibilities 
as freemen. 

As if he were saying: “Other generations 
of Americans did their part. We can do no 
less, The patriotic spirit and the patriotic 
efforts that are called forth in time of war 
are needed now to turn back the dangers 
that are encircling us in this age of de- 
ceptive peace.” 

On Memorial Day, it is our reverent cus- 
tom to visit the cemeteries, and to honor 
by appropriate ceremonies the memory of 
veterans who defended our freedoms in 
armed combat, It is they, however, who 
honor us. For they knew that the victories 
of war could be lost in the negligence of 
peace. _ 

But they had faith that we would carry 
on for them, and use the opportunity they 
had won, to expand the frontiers of free- 
dom, until every human being would en- 
joy the blessings of a lasting peace. 

The faces of the dead come back to life 
in our recollections of them, and it seems 
as if their courage returns to reassure and 
inspire us. 

If they could speal to us, from eternity, 
I think they would tell us to take heart 
from the living courage of the few among us 
and to emulate their example. They would 
point to the mca and women serving in our 
Armed Forces, to those in schools and uni- 
versities and science laboratories acquiring 
the knowledge for progress; to men like com- 
mander Shepard who dare to explore the 
unknown; to those who are joining the Peace 
Corps, choosing to give up the personal com- 
forts and conveniences that they enjoy here 
in order to help the underprivileged of this 
world; to humble men and women who live 
the redeeming truths of religion throughout 
their human journey. 

These are the ones—the dead remind us— 
who truly honor the faith to which brave 
men of generations past gave the last full 
measure of their devotion. 

On Memorial Day, the spirits of the de- 
parted pray for us. They pray that we shall 
respond to the courage of living Americans 
and volunteer to work with them in the 
great task of making human dignity for all 
prevail, so that the future will be grateful to 
our memory for meeting the challenge of the 
1960’s with the valor that saved and per- 
peutated the priceless gift of freedom. 





Man Who Says “No” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4,1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Donald E. 
Cowen, a young man of outstanding abil- 
ity and fine character, has recently been 
appointed chief of police at Alliance, 
Ohio, and I was happy to see the Reposi- 
tory of neighboring Canton make edi- 
torial comment on his selection. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
editorial in my remarks: 

MAN WHo Says “No” 

Alliance can expect a continuation of its 

clampdown on the rackets, now that Don- 


ald E, Cowen has been appointed police 
chief. 
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Fighting the rackets has been his record. 
Even before the 1959 raid which knocked out 
the “pools,” Mr. Cowen, then a patrolman, 
won a reputation as Alliance’s “one-man 
vice squad” by single-handedly staging vice 
raids. 

The temptations that some vice operators 
will dangle before officers of the law were 
revealed by Chief Cowen as he took office. 
He said he had been offered a payoff of his 
mortgage, a new car, or a setup in business 
if he would cease his vigilance. 

But the offers, Chief Cowen said, only 
made him more determined to stamp out 
this “disease.” Now, as chief, he can call 
all the signals. 

His philosophy on gambling and vice: 

“A little leads to a lot that soon can re- 
sult in widespread flouting of the law. You 
must continually say ‘No.’” 

Congratulations to Chief Cowen on his 
appointment. 

Congratulations to the people of Alliance 
on their acquisition of a chief who should 
give them many years of good service. 





No Terminal Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the featured speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Delta 
Council at Cleveland, Miss., on May 25 
was Mr. J. M. “Mac” Cheatham, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
his very challenging address: 

SQUARING UP TO THE ISSUE 


My friends, it’s a fine honor for me to be 
here today—but I consider this visit more 
than a privilege, something much more than 
a token of the friendships that exist be- 
tween the Delta Council and those of us 
who process your fine cotton. Rather, this 
is a timely opportunity to counsel together 
on several matters of basic importance to 
each of us, and to face up squarely to the 
one great, paramount issue which confronts 
us all. 

What that issue is, I'll spell out in a few 
moments—but first, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that my message today has been 
drafted and redrafted, two or three times in 
an effort to talk with you folks frankly on 
a few, vital points that I feel we all must 
fix firmly in our minds. Also, I’ve recently 
come back from a journey to Japan and 
Hong Kong, and my observations in the 
Far East have increased my already deep 
concern for the serious problems that face 
us today. 

The earlier drafts of my message went out 
the window when something happened a 
couple of weeks ago that hit me like a 
sledge hammer. Here it is, an editorial in 
top position in the Washington Post of May 
10. Its title is, “A Terminal Case.” It 
proceeds to say that the death of the textile 
industry as we know it is only a matter of 
time, and that efforts by President Ken- 
nedy to provide relief for this industry are— 
“temporary protection” against the inevit- 
able day when textiles as a major American 
industry will no longer exist. 

Some of you might ask, why get aroused 
by a newspaper editorial? I submit that it 
becomes highly important because it points 
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the finger at a critical issue with which our 
interests—yours and mine-—our careers and 
our very life work are directly involved. I 
submit that it should give us all the cold 
creeps when any segment of the public, par- 
ticularly a prestige newspaper published in 
the seat of government, characterizes one 
of the country’s largest and most importarti 
industries as a “terminal case,” beyond help 
and hope. 

Just let me read two or three sentences 
to emphasize the gravity of this prominent 
newspaper’s pronouncement: “The point to 
remember is that no amount of protection- 
ism can restore the industry even to the 
fragile health it enjoyed 15 years ago.” 

Of course we can discount the attitude 
of the Washington Post, but I think it might 
be shortsighted to do so. It is more ad- 
visable, it seems to me, to assume that the 
Post tries to do what it considers to be a 
responsible job of reporting and reflecting 
public opinion. The fact cannot be dis- 
counted that this paper is widely regarded, 
across the Nation; its comments are picked 
up, reprinted, and broadly discussed, and 
each morning it is read by top people on 
Capitol Hill and in the White House. 

You are apt to find in its columns, I am 
told, an expression of the point of view of 
the professional visionaries who have had so 
much to do in the shaping of international 
trade policies, foreign aid, and similar ele- 
ments of worldwide welfare statism. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Washington Post’s editorial hits against any 
kind of proposal to control imports of for- 
eign-made textiles by quotas. 

This same editorial goes on to say “Fixed 
textile import quotas would invite retalia- 
tion against our own products, and betray 
our whole foreign economic policy. Textile 
manufacturing is largely a low-wage, low- 
investment industry suitable for the early 
stages of a nation’s development. With its 
high-wage, mature economy, the United 
States has outgrown much of textile manu- 
facturing as an appropriate livelihood.” 

Now let me tell you a few facts about this 
American textile industry, the same indus- 
try that the Washington Post regards as a 
terminal case: . 

It is one of the largest ernployers of pro- 
duction and related workers in the manu- 
facturing industries of the Nation. 

It accounts for about 9 percent of the na- 
tional income originating in manufacturing. 

It spends in excess of $22 billion per an- 
num for wages, material, and equipment. 

It supplies about $340 million per year in 
revenues to State and local governments in 
tax payments. 

It supplies from $300 million to $400 
million per annum in revenue to the Fed- 
eral Government in income tax payments. 

It represents a capital investment at book 
value in excess of $8 billion; 

It has been found, formally and officially, 
to be essential to the national security be- 
cause of its contributions to the Nation’s 
economic and military strength. 

Could this really be the same industry to 
which the Washington Post refers? 

I would like to touch on something else 
in this editorial outburst which might be 
of more than passing interest to Delta Coun- 
cil members and their friends throughout 
the cotton-growing areas: 

Nowhere does the editorial mention the 
cotton economy, and what will happen to this 
basic segment of US. agriculture if the tex- 
tile industry is allowed to expire. So I'll ask 
you to ponder with me on that one, what 
would happen? Nobody can say—and that 
is precisely the danger of the situation we 
are in right now. But we know that the 
economy of a vast area cf the United States, 
involving millions of individuals and billions 
of investment dollars, would be wrecked. 
The future is confused and uncertain at best, 
and our business operations will only be- 
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come more disrupted unless some kind of 
stabilizing action is taken, soon. 

You can bet your bottom dollar that no 
responsible textile manufacturer in this 
country regards our industry as a “terminal 
case” and I assure you we are not making 
any funeral arrangements. Furthermore, 
all of us—producers and processors of cot- 
ton alike—know we possess the resources, 
the talents, and the strength of leadership, 
political and otherwise, to fight this battle 
for survival through to victory. 

Let’s consider, if you will, some of the 
fundamental lifesaving techniques we hope 
can be employed successfully and mutually. 
There are many actions that you and I as 
individuals, or as separate groups, can take to 
insure our productive life, but in my re- 
maining time I'd like to mention at least 
four important, common or parallel actions 
that will help us. 

The first is improvement in product qual- 
ity. I salute the members of the Delta 
Council for their educational and self-im- 
provement programs which are so meaning- 
ful in efforts to obtain higner quality, more- 
spinnable cotton. Your influence, and that 
of the_ National Cotton Council, has cer- 
tainly been outstanding in that regard. 

We all know that the impact of mechani- 
zation on cotton farms has given rise to new 
problems in cotton. With mechanical har- 
vesting came new types of gin equipment 
and, again, more problems. These have in- 
evitably shown up in our spinning and weav- 
ing departments. 

I know that many of you are familiar with 
the processes of a modern textile plant—you 
have visited our mills and you have heard 
our people talk about how much difficulty 
is encountered by “ends down” or by soft 
or brittle yarn on our looms. Well, various 
mill tests and experiments supervised by the 
Department of Agriculture make it crystal 
clear that cotton fiber which has been over- 
heated, over-cleaned and over-ginned causes 
many more ends down than cotton which 
has not been subjected to such harsh treat- 
ment. This is part of the reason why many 
mill men are dissatisfied with having to buy 
on a basis of grade and staple rather than 
manufacturing quality. 

These tests—and I refer you specifically 
to the progress report from the USDA Spin- 
ning Laboratory at Clemson, S.C., dated De- 
cember 1, 1960—give ample evidence that 
fiber damage cause by harvesting and gin- 
ning malpractices can be overcome in large 
measure by more moderate use of heat and 
the eliminating of reginning in the lint 
cleaning process. The truth of the matter 
is that despite the intrinsic improvement in 
cotton itself, far too little properly ginned 
cotton is available in the Cotton Belt. We 
commend the Delta Council on its efforts to 
correct the situation and urge that an even 
more intensive, organized effort be made 
along lines that will preserve in the cotton 
fiber its marvelous inherent characterictics. 

Even if I knew all the ins and outs of your 
business, which I don’t, it would be presump- 
tuous of me to preach to you as to how to go 
about achieving the improvements we seek. 
Just let me suggest that quality preserva- 
tion might well be the watchword at the 
gin, and that the skill and purpose of the 
gin operator is probably the most important 
single factor in quality ginning—that pur- 
pose should be to provide the mill man with 
the kind of fiber that will enable him to do 
the best possible quality job when he makes 
yarn and cloth. 

Our product qualities and our competitive 
position with other fibers, as well as the eco- 
nomic position of our mills in these perilous 
times, depend primarily on the quality and 
spinnability of the raw material you provide 
us. We are utterly interdependent. We 
are, in essence, part of the same overall ef- 
fort to supply the American public with the 
kinds of cotton textiles it wants. 
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Incidentally, we millmen don’t gin cotton, 
to be sure, but we're pretty good at cleaning. 
We've got all kinds of machinery to clean 
out and comb out leaf trash, broken fibers, 
and so on, all the way from our opening 
rooms to weaving. But we can’t do a thing 
with staple that has been weakened by over- 
beating, or made brittle by heat; and we 
have -great difficulty with ginning oils, tar 
spots, and various oily substances used for 
defoliation and insect control. 

Time requires, however, that I move on 
to our second lifesaving technique, in- 
creased efficiencies in the production of cot- 
ton and cotton textiles alike. The producer 
groups, including seed men, farmers, ginners 
and merchants altogether, can take just 
pride in the progress which has been regis- 
tered over recent years in producing and 
marketing cotton with reduced waste of 
time, money and effort. Of course, when 
a product is affected by weather and other 
natural conditions, you have to put up with 
handicaps which do not exist in the produc- 
tion of competing man-made fibers. The 
chemical industry turns these out “tailor 
made,” so to speak, for the textile mills— 
down to scientifically precise staple dimen- 
sion and uniform performance character- 
istics. For this reason you have to live with 
a constant challenge. 

For the mills’ part, I can report that the 
industry has invested more than $4 billion 
in the past decade on new plant and equip- 
ment. Textile productivity in this 10-year 
period has increased by more than 40 per- 
cent, averaging better than 4 percent each 
year. Not bad for a so-called “terminal 

Technological progress, along with the 
magic of chemical finishes, enables our in- 
dustry not only to bring about constant 
quality improvements, but also to produce 
goods with the exact amount or degree of 
quality that best fits the needs of the users. 

This ability to produce what people want 
to wear, or what industrial fabrics are re- 
quired, or what the military must have, is 
the reason why the American textile industry 
is a dynamic, powerful economic force—de- 
spite the Washington Post’s diagnosis. 

We realize full well that the equipment 
needed to improve efficiency takes real 
money, and it must earn an adequate re- 
turn to justify the investment. We on the 
manufacturing side appreciate that you 
producers have to wrestle with this problem, 
too, in a big way. I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the cost figures on tractors, pick- 
ers, and other farm machinery, and I know 
you are experiencing a real squeeze. 

Your efforts to step up productive effi- 
ciency are thus all the more to be com- 
mended, since this proves you understand 
with us the need for a dynamic, aggressive, 
and profitable raw cotton industry. After 
having talked with cotton spinners from all 
around the world, I frankly admit my selfish 
interest as a millman. One of the unique 
strengths of the U.S. textile industry, mak- 
ing it different from any other in the world, 
is that it has a large, broad raw cotton pro- 
duction base right here at home providing 
us unequaled selection of cotton fiber 
qualities. 

This, I submit, is not only a unique char- 
acteristic of America’s cotton textile econ- 
omy, but is also a priceless element in the 
actual physical strength of our country. 
Perhaps the Washington Post and many of 
its readers may not realize this. You and 
I know it to be a fact, however, and we 
would be failing in our duties as citizens if 
we did not strive everlastingly to preserve 
for our Nation this remarkable and vital ca- 
pability. It would be of great interest to 
know how many scores of items produced by 
our “terminal case” industry figured in the 
spectacular success of the astronaut. Inci- 
dentally, the huge parachute that carried 
Commander Shepard down safely in his 
Mercury capsule was made in one of the 
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plants operated by Bob Stevens, who ad- 
dressed you here last year. 

To sustain this broad, active cotton 
production base, another life-preservative 
must be utilized—market development. On 
the home front, creative research, promotion 
by such organizations as the National Cot- 
ton Council, a vigorous new and cooperative 
analysis of market potentials under auspices 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, and a program under way to level out 
the so-called textile cycle, all aim at expand- 
ing the textile utilization of cotton. Abroad, 
a large export market is essential. This has 
been achieved, for the time being at any rate, 
through the export subsidy program. By 
1959-60, U.S. cotton exports had reached 
more than 7 million bales and exports are 
estimated at around 64% million bales again 
this year. 

The record clearly shows, I should like to 
point out, that the textile industry moved 
in strongly behind Mississippi’s delegation 
and other leaders of Congress in support of 
the export program, making it possible for 
your product to sell competitively on the 
world market. We feel that the mills took 
@ long-range, statesmanlike view on this 
matter. However, this effort in your interests 
was made with the clear understanding at 
that time that unless simultaneous steps 
were taken to prevent a flood of cotton from 
entering this country in the form of manu- 
factured items, our industry and your pro- 
gram would automatically be put in serious 
jeopardy. 

This brings us to our fourth essential 
lifesaver—import regulation. Those actions 
so urgently needed to control the flow of 
foreign cotton textiles into the domestic 
market were not taken, in spite of back- 
breaking efforts by literally hundreds of key 


people in industry, agricultufe, and the. 


Congress. 

The industry simply is no longer able to 
cope with these rising imports; we cannot 
tolerate the uncontrolled usurpation of the 
markets we developed—usurpation by for- 
eign textiles that are low in cost because 
they are made under low-wage circumstances, 
and made in many instances from the very 
same American cotton we have helped to 
export at prices 20 percent below the level 
we must pay for the same cotton. 

In spite of all the other lifesaving tech- 
niques I have mentioned—increased effi- 
ciencies, better qualities, new products 
evolved by research, and efforts to develop 
greater markets—there is no way on earth 
for use to offset price differences resulting 
from low-wage, low-cost manufacturing con- 
ditions abroad that give foreign textile 
makers a 5 to 1 or even wider advantage. 
If inroads of uncontrolled, low-cost imports 
continue unabated to undermine this coun- 
try’s textile industry, it is the opinion of 
many people that the cotton export program 
cannot survive not because our industry can 
or will kill it, but because public sentiment 
will rise up overwhelmingly against it. 

The annual import quota of 30,000 bales 
on upland raw cotton serves as a bulwark 
for the cotton producer, the agricultural 
economy, and, in fact, the integrity of the 
American wage-and-price structure. Yet it 
is being bypassed every day by textile im- 
ports.. A pound of imported cotton is a 
pound of cotton, no matter whether it comes 
in the bale, or as picker lap, roving, yarn, 
cloth, blouse, pillow case, drapery, work 
trousers, or a hundred and one other fab- 
ricated items from foreign mills. It is a 
pound less that you can sell to your best 
customer, a pound less that we could have 
processed, another pound with which to 
measure lost operations, lost jobs, and lost 
markets. 

Governor Hollings, of South Carolina, esti- 
mated recently that imports of foreign-made 
textiles this year will be substantially in 
excess of 10 percent of domestic production. 
He went on to say, in his well-documented 
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study of this problem, that if the import 
and production trends of recent years were 
to continue unchecked at current rates, 
virtually the entire domestic textile indus- 
try could be displaced by the end of the 
present decade. 

I deny that we are a terminal case, but our 
condition is not healthy, to put it mildly. 
We are doing poorly because the Govern- 
ment’s trade policies have beckoned foreign 
textile nations to invade the American mar- 
ket instead of meeting the needs of under- 
clothed areas of the world. 

Above all else, the maintenance of our 
industrial capability to supply military and 
civilian textile needs in case of a national 
emergency, must be regarded as of priority 
importance. 

This truth sounds the keynote of an appli- 
cation which all major segments of the tex- 
tile industry filed just last week with the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization, calling 
for an investigation under terms of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of textile 
imports. 

We. were most encouraged by President 
Kennedy’s assurance that this application 
for corrective action will be “carefully con- 
sidered on its merits,” to quote the Presi- 
dent’s own words. It is too early for anyone 
to predict what the outcome will be, or what 
remedy might be prescribed. 

The best medicine appears to be a system 
of flexible market-share allocations to 
friendly nations, arrived at on a country-to- 
country, category-by-category basis. 

The national security provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 are 
designed to afford an aggrieved industry a 
means of presenting its case, through the 
Director of OCDM, to the President. The 
object of the law is to do the exact opposite 
of what the Washington Post editorial states. 
The law was written so that under certain 
conditions, the President might take Execu- 
tive action to preserve a domestic industry 
rather than to permit it to be destroyed 
as a result of imports into the United States. 
We have availed ourselves of the provisions 
of this law by filing an application with 
OCDM on May 15. 

This law sets forth two grounds for peti- 
tioning for protection against injurious im- 
ports. The first is based upon a showing 
than an industry is essential to national 
security because of what it supplies the De- 
partment of Defense to insure the Nation 
of the capability of waging war. This also 
includes showing that what is manufactured 
is essential to the preservation of our Nation 
in the event we are attacked. We are mar- 
shaling every fact at our command to prove 
these points about the textile industry. 

The second ground upon which an action 
may be initiated is to show that an industry 
is essential to the civilian economy of the 
Nation; that it is being endangered by im- 
ports; thereby, endangering the economy of 
the Nation, which in turn, threatens to im- 
pair the national security. When such facts 
are established, that industry is entitled to 
Executive relief. We are building our case 
on this ground as well as the former one. 

If the view advanced in the Washington 
Post is adopted as a policy of Government, 
the abolition of existing law dealing with 
this subject is required. The thesis of “A 
Terminal Case” is ridiculous, but it is, none- 
theless, dangerous in that a significant 
molder of public opinion in the Nation’s 
Capital is giving voice to such a proposition. 

In conclusion let me say that you have 
our assurances that the textile industry will 
not be liquidated legally or illegally with- 
out first exhausting its resources to not only 
preserve itself, but to nurture its strength 
as an essential part of our national economic 
and military life. In turn, the inseparable 
relationship between your agricultural and 
our industrial interests makes it desirable 
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for us both to fight the conditions which are 
designed to destroy us both. 

We have seized the challenge and are pro- 
viding the leadership which we trust will 
merit your interest and support which you 
have so generously given in the past. 

This promise I leave with you that we are 
dedicated to the task of preserving the jobs 

aand livelihoods of the millions of people who 
are the backbone of this vast agricultural- 
industrial complex called the American 
cotton industry. 

Thank you. 





Role of New Jersey Citizens in Exploration 
of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it becomes more and more dif- 
ficult each year to describe a new scien- 
tific achievement as the work of one man 
or group of men. As our body of knowl- 
edge and experimental data grows, so 
does our technological interdependence. 
To put a space capsule into orbital or 
suborbital flight, we must have a na- 
tional effort by many men. To explore 
space, we must harvest ideas from many 
laboratories. And yet, of course, it is 
the individual work of individual scien- 
tists which makes each new break- 
through possible. The men who spend 
years in their laboratories may be mem- 
bers of highly organized research teams, 
but often must make lonely inquiries in 
search of elusive truths. 

An article in the May 1961 issue of 
New Jersey Business by Robert H. Yard 
describes the work of just a few of the 
men who are at work on the space age 
frontier. Mr. Yard, assistant editor of 
New Jersey Bell, expresses the pride that 
we from New Jersey feel at the part 
played by men from our State in this 
great project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEW JERSEY: SPACE AGE FRONTIER 
(By Robert H. Yard) 

Back in the 1800's, the frontier was pushed 
steadily westward by advancing pioneers, 
men who sought to live in the freedom and 
spaciousness of the American West. It wasa 
time when the frontiersman, the bad man, 
and the U.S. marshal were national figures. 

Today, in the 20th century, there’s a new 
frontier, with a new kind of national figure 
visible in the foreground. It’s the space age 
frontier, and its heroes are mathematicians, 
physicists, engineers, and dozens of other 
highly-trained scientists who are as quick 
with their mental draw as any Dodge City 
cowboy of the Old West ever was with his 
six-shooter. 

No small portion of this new space age 
frontier is right here in New Jersey, running 
from Whippany, to Murray Hili, and on 
south to Holmdel—a frontier laid down by 
the hosts of Jerseymen at the Bell Telephone 
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Laboratories in the three communities. Al- 
though these men have made continuing 
contributions to the Nation's space and mis- 
sile programs, their accomplishments were 
largely unheralded until the brilliance of 
their work on the now-famous Project Echo 
flashed across the front pages of the world's 
press on August 12, 1960. Early that morn- 
ing, a huge, three-stage Thor-Delta rocket 
soared from its pad at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Arching into its course, the rocket func- 
tioned almost perfectly, as it hurled its 
precious cargo into orbit. Its cargo, of 
course, was the 100-foot diameter alum- 
inized plastic balloon from which man hoped 
to bounce radio signals. 

Some 2 hours after takeoff time, the first 
signals from the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Goldstone, Calif., began feeding through 
the giant horn antenna at Holmdel. Then, 
at 7:41 a.m., their excitement tempered by 
the fatigue of 13 tense hours at their equip- 
ment, they heard a familiar voice say “This 
is President Eisenhower speaking.” The 
Goldstone—to satellite—to Holmdel trans- 
mission of the President’s recorded voice 
signaled the successful start of a dramatic 
series of tests in one of the world’s most im- 
aginative and daring communications ex- 
periments. 

TYPICAL REACTION 


Most Americans, and Bell system people 
in particular, took great pride in the orbiting 
balloon. Typical of this was the letter to 
the editor of the Newark Evening News writ- 
ten by a Spotswood woman who wrote: 
“Watching Echo I cross the sky like a shim- 
mering star was like watching a parade of 
our famous people, machines, inventions, 
everything that America has meant to all who 
love her. I hope all mothers of school- chil- 
dren join us in our backyard watch. As the 
children see their future shaping before their 
eyes, we mothers can thank God that our 
recent victories in space carry the US. flag.” 

Less movingly, but more scientifically, fa- 
mous science expert William L. Laurence, of 
the New York Times wrote: “Echo I definitely 
opened a new era in communications. * * * 
Earth satellites such as the one now in orbit 
are expected in the near future to provide a 
much greater capability for global communi- 
cation. They are expected to lead to world- 
wide TV, and also to serve as relay stations 
for messages to and from space vehicles.” 

To begin the story of the contributions of 
these space-age Jerseymen, one must go back 
to 1929 when the late Karl Jansky, working 
in Holmdel, discovered that the earth con- 
tinuously receives radio noise from the stars. 
The discovery unknowingly charted for the 
future a major obstacle to space communi- 
cations. 

STAR NOISE 


In 1933, again in Holmdel, Joseph G. 
Chaffee, a native of Hackensack, jotted down 
in his laboratory journal a new idea for an 
extremely low-noise radio receiver. Though 
Chaffee’s idea (for the technically-minded: 
application of negative feedback to an FM 
receiver) lay idle for years, it was dusted off 
after World War II when scientists were faced 
with the problem of radio noise from the 
stars and the atmosphere. Another radio 
research man, Clyde Ruthroff of Fair Haven, 
went to work developing the low noise re- 
ceiver for Holmdel. 

Until 1945, the only theories visualizing 
the use of artificial satellites for communi- 
cations were in the minds of imaginative 
science fiction writers. The first proposal 
in a serious vein was made by A. C. Clarke 
of Ceylon in Wireless World in October 1945. 

In 1954, John R. Pierce of Berkeley 
Heights, analyzed the possibilities of radio 
relay by means of artificial satellites. ‘ Bell 
Laboratories’ space communications experi- 
ments today are based on the Union County 
man’s original concepts, and are being car- 
ried on under his guidance. 
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Even as late as 1955, neither rocket- 
satellite nor electronic communications were 
equal to the job Dr. Pierce visualized. And 
one of the obstacles was the sky noise dis- 
covered 30 years earlier by Karl Jansky. 

There was also the problem of finding 
ways to listen to and amplify the very weak 
radio signals that arrive after travelling 
thousands of miles through outer space to 
antennas on earth. This problem was solved 
with the development at Holmdel of a very 
sensitive antenna-amplifier combination 
which includes an experimental horn- 
refiector antenna and a low-noise traveling 
wave amplifier. 

The heart of this revolutionary solid-state 
maser amplifier is a ruby whose fires are 
cooled by liquefied helium to a temperature 
near absolute zero—459.6 degrees below 
zero. The maser introduces only one- 
hundredth of the noise in amplifiers of 5 
years ago, sort of a “sky high fi”. The com- 
bination antenna-amplifier system hears sig- 
nals from outer space 30 times clearer than 
conventional microwave receivers. Some of 
the men who made vital contributions to 
this system are D. C. Hogg of Fair Haven, 
Edward A. Ohm of Red Bank, Robert W. 
DeGrasse of Berkeley Heights, and Henry E. 
D. Scovil of Basking Ridge. 


IN THE GROOVE 


Another enormous obstacle faced the 
scientists plotting the communications 
revolution—that of putting the reflective 
balloon into a precise orbit, at a given height 
and speed, and traveling a preplanned path- 
way around the globe. From Whippany 
came the Bell Telephone Laboratories Com- 
mand Guidance System which was developed 
for use in the U.S. Air Force’s Titan inter- 
continental ballistic missile. The labs 
teamed with Remington Rand-Univac, with 
the latter developing and producing the 
computer used in the guidance system. 

This guidance system, which had pre- 
viously scored spectacularly in putting the 
weather satellite Tiros I into orbit, worked 
with almost unerring accuracy on the Echo I 
shot, placing the balloon into orbit 1,000 
miles above the earth at a speed of 16,000 
miles per hour. 

Undeniably, these, and hundreds of other 
New Jerseyans, have made vital contribu- 
tions toward the success of EchoI. Nor will 
their problem-conquering look into the fu- 
ture end here. Where will their work lead 
us? Certainly no mere man—in the light 
of the amazing growth of space, rocket, and 
communications technologies that combined 
to produce Echo I—would dare predict. 


To Block the Traitors’ Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I am 
including an editorial from the Green- 
ville, Miss., Delta Democratic-Times 
supporting legislation offered by my col- 
leagues, Representatives ABERNETHY and 
WINSTEAD. 

I also actively favor their proposal as 
one which the Congress should adopt 
as soon as possible: 

To Block THE TrarTrors’ REWARD 
Far too many American servicemen in the 


Korean war who became prisoners of war 
made a sorry record as undisciplined, char- 
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acterless, and relatively unprincipled indi- 
viduals whose attachment to their own crea- 
ture comforts far outweighed any attach- 
ment to their country or their fellow Ameri- 
can prisoners. Their performances were the 
object of contempt from the enemy and 
shame from their countrymen, 

But even worse than those who tempo- 
rarily forgot whatever sense of honor they 
had were the far smaller number of prisoners 
who took the final step of actually going 
over to the enemy. These turncoats became 
the willing tools of their Chinese Commu- 
nist masters, broadcasting propaganda lies 
about the United States, informing on their 
fellow prisoners, and in every way fulfilling 
the slimy functions of a traitor. 

Several of these men, after some years in 
China, decided they didn’t really like their 
new life after all and decided to come home. 
They were lucky to escape prosecution and 
conviction as wartime traitors upon their 
return. But not content with merely re- 
turning, three of these renegade Americans 
sued for back pay and, in a decision whose 
strict adherence to legal principles was as 
commendable as its effect was not, the Su- 
preme Court upheld their suit. In effect 
the Army was put in the position of having 
to reward a traitor as it would a loyal 
soldier. 

Luckily, the matter does not have to end 
there, however. Two Mississippi Congress- 
men are attempting to deny the three turn- 
coats the $9,200 they have won by attach- 
ing a rider to an appropriations bill exclud- 
ing such payment. We are certain that most 
Americans would support the effort by Rep- 
resentatives THoMAs ABERNETHY, and AR- 
THUR WINSTEAD, and we trust that this sup- 
port can be translated into enough votes 
to deprive the turncoats of the reward they 
are seeking for their despicable action. 


Back-Door Budget-Buster Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1961, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee ordered reported an omnibus 
housing bill H:R. 6028, which will soon 
be debated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

I hope that during the debate on this 
bill, the Members will weigh carefully 
the approval of a miultibillion-dollar 
housing bill which represents the most 
glaring example of back-door spending 
from the Treasury that has ever been 
presented to the House. 

The bill involves disbursements from 
the U.S. Treasury over a period of years 
aggregating $8.837 billion; $5.277 billion 
represents outright grants and $3.560 bil- 
lion represents loans of Treasury money 
at submarket interest rates, rates which 
incidentally are less than that which 
must be paid by the Treasury to borrow 
money at comparable maturities. 

Of this $8.837 billion, only $241 million 
is subject to the appropriations process 
of the Congress. Think of it, only 2.7 
percent of this mammoth expenditure of 
$8.837 billion is subject to the control of 
the Appropriations Committees, and the 
remaining 98.5 percent will involve with- 
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drawals from the Treasury via the “back 
door.” This staggers the imagination. 

It appears all right for the Congress 
to have to appropriate money before 
money may be expended or contractual 
obligations executed for missiles, air- 
craft, rockets, men-of-war, and the other 
“hardware” required by our forces. But 
for some strange reasons, programs such 
as acquiring land for parks and recrea- 
tional purposes, grants for urban re- 
newal, public housing, loans for com- 
munity facilities, college housing—all 
seem to be surrounded by some weird 
bureaucratic sanctity, which in effect 
says to the Appropriations Committees: 
“This is no concern of yours.” 

I hope that when this housing bill 
comes to the floor that the members will 
resist with all the indignation that they 
can summon to the task this most recent 
and most flagrant violation of a basic 
constitutional principle that public 
moneys should not be withdrawn from 
the Treasury except pursuant to an ap- 
propriation made by law. 

It is truly a monument to what the 
country can do for the people. Regret- 
tably, it also represents a signal to the 
world that the United States is on the 
threshold of a big new spending program 
and that a new run on United States 
gold may be just over the horizon. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert as 
part of these remarks a cost breakdown 
of this housing bill. Unfortunately, I 
was unable to use the cost estimate of 
the committee majority because for some 
strange reason, the majority party is re- 
luctant to put a price tag on 100,000 pub- 
lic housing units. Because I cannot 
reconcile myself to this dialectical exer- 
cise in logic that these public housing 
units cost nothing, I have been forced to 
rely on the cost estimate provided, or 
should I say buried, in the printed hear- 
ings on the housing bill. 


The cost estimate follows: 


Financial impact of H.R. 6028, the Housing 
Act of 1961, as reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 


{In millions of dollars] 


Program 


Urban renewal capital grants 

Urban planning a 

Permanent n land acquisition. 

FNMA special assistance 

Direct loans for elderly housing 

New authorizations for _—_ housing 
and additional subsidies for elderly 
tenants 

Community facilities___ 

Public works advances. 

College housing 

Farm housing 


1 Authorizes contracts pledging faith of U.S. Govern- 
ment. Congress is legally bound to appropriate money 
“rr years. oO 

ppro ion ongress necess before con- 
Oe Not . aia Tum ithd os 
rop: ; Treasury withdrawals are noted as 
“public debt transactions.” 
4 Computed as follows: 
$750 million direct authorization plus 
$200 million authorized and unexpended from 1958 
program 10 plus 
$600 million representing 4 years of repayments 
from FNMA liquidations portfolio of pre-1954 


m . 
* Based on HHFA estimates projected over 40-year 
subsidy period. See pp. 118-119, House hearings, April- 
May 1961, 
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E. D. Barrett, Retiring President, Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, 
Delivers Address At 12th Annual 


Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I was:in southeast Missouri last week, 
when I had the pleasure of attending 
the annual meeting of the Missouri Cot- 
ton Producers Association. The high- 
light of this meeting was the appearance 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, who spoke briefly 
“off the cuff” at the afternoon session, 
and again that evening when he de- 
livered the principal address before an 
audience of more than 700, which in- 
cluded the Governor and most of the 
other State officials, many members of 
the Missouri General Assembly, and a 
representative crowd of cotton producers 
not only from southeast Missouri, but 
from many communities in adjoining 
States. The people in southeast Mis- 
souri were happy to welcome Secretary 
Freeman, who made an excellent im- 
pression, particularly through the hon- 
est, forthright and sincere approach he 
used in presenting the problems of agri- 
culture, and the manner in which he 
indicated the administration was at- 
tempting to solve this problem. Since 
I understand that his complete address 
is being inserted in the Recorp by a 
Member of the other body, I am not re- 
questing that it be included at this point, 
but can recommend that my colleagues 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
read it. 

I have, however, Mr. Speaker, ob- 
tained permission to include the address 
given by the retiring president of the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association, 
Mr. E. D. Barrett, of Hornersville, Mo., 
since it does discuss some of the prob- 
lems faced by the cotton producers of 
this Nation. President Barrett has dis- 
cussed these problems and set forth a 
statement of policy, advocated by the 
MCPA which many of us believe will be 
helpful in developing a program that 
will, first, permit effective pricing pol- 
icies to increase the domestic consump- 
tion of cotton; second, sustain and im- 
prove the income of cotton producers; 
and third, insure the marketing and 
handling of cotton through normal com- 
mercial methods. 

I have been extremely proud of the 
position which the MCPA has main- 
tained through the years; of the prestige 
which the officials and leaders in this 
organization have commanded, and the 
influence which this group has had in 
the development of legislation during the 
past decade. 

While Missouri as a State is frequently 
not regarded as an important area in the 
production of cotton, nevertheless more 
often than not cotton is the largest cash 
crop of my State, and seven larger cot- 
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ton producing counties in the 10th Dis- 
trict account for more than 99 percent 
of the cotton in Missouri, making this 
district which normally produces close 
to a half million bales annually, one of 
the larger cotton districts of this Na- 
tion. Our people not only know how 
to produce the highest quality cotton 
most efficiently, but they also have 
proven themselves to be leaders in the 


, development of sound programs. For 


that reason, I recommend Mr. Barrett’s 

address, given on the occasion of the 

annual meeting of the Missouri Cot- 
ton Producers Association: 

STATEMENT OF E. D. BARRETT, PRESIDENT, 
Missourr COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
12TH ANNUAL MEETING, CHARLESTON, MAY 
23, 1961 


It is customary at this time for the re- 
tiring president of our organization to say 
a few words about our proposed program 
resolutions, and to point up some possible 
objectives for the year aheed. First of all, 
however, I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the board of directors, the township 
leaders, the committee members, and par- 
ticularly the men who undertook the re- 
sponsibilities of chairman of the various 
committees for their hard work and real ac- 
complishments. I deeply appreciate the 
splendid cooperation and support extended 
to me as president of our Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association. 

For the first time in several long years, 
we are able to open an annual meeting of 
the association with optimism and confidence 
in the future for cotton and cotton farmers. 
This optimism and confidence stems to a 
great extent from what we have seen and 
heard since our new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture took office last January. His dedicated 
efforts toward improving and protecting 
farm prices and farm income, and his moves 
toward clearing up some of the misconcep- 
tions that have been circulated against 
farmers and farm programs during the past 
several years, have brought new hope to all 
of us. We are also encouraged by the 
splendid cooperation and support we, as cot- 
ton farmers, are receiving from the leader- 
ship of other State farm organizations, and 
from our State and Federal farm agencies 
here in Missouri. As your retiring president, 
it is my privilege to extend to the Secretary, 
and to the representatives of our other farm 
organizations, and to the officials of the sev- 
eral State and Federal farm agencies, our 
sincere thanks and appreciation. 

As cotton farmers we may disagree on 
many things, but I don’t believe there would 
be any argument about the need for re- 
versing the downward trend in farm income 
that has plagued us for the past several 
years. In my opinion, the single most im- 
portant job ahead of us is to rebuild and 
extend an effective farm program; not only 
for cotton, but for all of agriculture; and 
not only for farmers, but for the sake of 
the entire economy of this country. 

As cotton farmers, most of us realize the 
need for meeting our competition both price- 
wise and qualitywise. But, we as farmers 
also know, and I personally think its time 
for everyone else to understand, that we have 
reached the end of the rope, and that we 
can not continue to take price cuts while 
other segments of the economy hold up, and 
increase prices of things that we must buy 
to carry on our farming operations. In 
simple terms, I’m saying, and our resolu- 
tions emphasize, that the downward trend 
in farm income must be reversed, regardless 
of the need for greater price competition 
with synthetics or for any other reason, 

This need for securing an income for cot- 
ton farmers, in return for their labor, capital, 
and management, that is commensurate with 
nonfarm segments of the total economy, is 
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the first point in a 12-point statement of 
policy which the board of directors has 
adopted as a yardstick for measuring all 
programs and policies of the Association. 
This statement of policy recognizes the need 
for expanding domestic markets for cotton; 
for encouraging cotton export policies and 
programs that will maintain our historical 
share of the world market, and obtain a fair 
share of the new markets that our foreign 
aid and economic development programs 
have helped to create around the world. 
This statement says that we must produce 
enough cotton to meet requirements of both 
domestic and export markets. It advocates 
the maintaining of a supply balance con- 
sistent with potential demand for cotton, 
and preventing an accumulation of sur- 
pluses beyond that necessary for market sta- 
bility, national defense or emergency. We 
say that our cotton industry must be pro- 
tected from cheap foreign labor and lower 
manufacturing costs, and that all programs 
should allow for marketing of cotton through 
normal channels of trade. We emphasize the 
continuing need for equal eligibility in 
marketing programs for all farm commodi- 
ties produced in cooperation with acreage 
allotments and marketing quota programs. 
This statement of policy stresses the import- 
ance of price stability and orderly marketing, 
and the desirability of continuing production 
controls through acreage allotments based on 
marketing quotas. We express our opposi- 
tion to the possible use of a soil bank type 
of acreage retirement as a means of adjust- 
ing cotton production, and to round out the 
12-point statement, we again list the con- 
tinuing need for standardizing and improv- 
ing the quality of lint cotton and cotton- 
seed. 

The Directors feel, and I believe you will 
agree, that all of the 12 points listed in this 
statement of policy are essential to the suc- 
cess of any long-range cotton program. 
There are three points, however, that are 
especially important at this particular time, 
and again, I believe you will agree, that they 
must be implemented, and implemented 
quickly, if cotton is to have a chance of 
escaping from the deep pit where it has been 
held captive for the past several years. 
These priority points call for a program that 
will (1) permit effective pricing policies to 
increase the domestic consumption of cot- 
ton; (2) sustain and improve the income of 
cotton producers; and (3) insure the market- 
ing and handling of cotton through normal 
commercial methods. 

I know that a lot of people, and maybe 
some of you, have become confused over the 
many conflicting statements on domestic 
consumption that came from both official 
and semiofficial sources during the past fall 
and winter. Some of these statements said, 
without reservations or qualifications of any 
kind, that domestic consumption of cotton 
was on the increase due to the workings 
of the Agricultural Act of 1958. Other 
statements beat around the bush a bit, but 
tried and usually did leave the impression, 
that everyone should be happy with the 
present cotton program because it was do- 
ing so much to crowd out synthetics, and in- 
crease domestic markets for cotton. No 
doubt, all of you have checked these state- 
ments and found them to be either false or 
misleading. If you have not, I want you to 
do so, because I feel that we should all know 
that domestic consumption, far from being 
on the increase, has actually been declining 
for the past several years, and is still headed 
downward despite large increases in popula- 
tion, and heavy demands for textile prod- 
ucts. Frankly, I’m somewhat at a loss to 
understand just why certain individuals and 
groups have tried to mislead the cotton in- 
dustry into believing that existing cotton 
legislation has done things which it has not 
done, and that it will be able to do things 
it cannot do. Perhaps it’s their way of cam- 
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oufiaging the things that really need to be 
done for cotton, and the cotton farmer. I’m 
not yet ready to draw a conclusion on this 
Score. I suggest to you, however, that all 
of us should take a good hard look at the 
true cotton picture for what it really is, 
and not for what it’s sometimes painted to 
be. A look at facts clearly shows that the 
domestic consumption picture leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

The need for sustaining and improving the 
income of cotton producers has never been 
more acute than it is today. As cotton pro- 
ducers, we have sacrificed 9 cents per pound 
or $45 per bale in price during the past 10 
years, and even with this enormous cut our 
domestic cotton prices have not been in com- 
petition with manmade fibers. Consequent- 
ly, we have received no increase in the total 
domestic consumption of cotton as a reward 
for our price cuts, and furthermore no part 
of the price cut absorbed by us has been re- 
flected in consumer prices. A great many 
sincere and knowledgeable people feel that 
all of our price cuts have been in vain, and 
that in reality they have just meant wider 
profit margins for certain other segments of 
the cotton industry. Actually, the price cuts 
have accomplished only two things that we 
can see, namely a big cut in the income of 
cotton producers, and proved beyond ques- 
tion, the futility of piecemeal price cuts 
which do not reach actual competitive levels. 

While we are on the subject of price and 
consumption of cotton, let’s take a look at 
the export situation. Here we see that ex- 
port sales of U.S. cotton over the last decade 
have been directly related to cotton’s com- 
petitive price position. Exports have ranged 
from a low or 2.2 million bales in 1955 to a 
high of 7.6 million bales in 1957. As you 
know, the low of 2.2 million bales was the 
result of our Government’s refusal to offer 
CCC cotton stocks at competitive prices in 
world markets. You probably also know, 
that the high of 7.6 million bales was reached 
after our own association and various other 
producer groups obtained a congressional 
mandate requiring the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, in 1956, to offer CCC stocks in 
the world market at competitive prices. 

Here -we have a striking example of what 
competitive pricing can and will accomplish. 
This program of competitive pricing has 
definitely encouraged cotton consumption at 
the mill level, and has contributed to the in- 
crease in foreign per capita consumption. 
There can be no question concerning the 
influence of competitive pricing on export 
sales of U.S. cotton, and also the fact that 
export sales have been almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in our carryover 
of cotton stocks from a high of 14.5 million 
bales in 1956 to some 7.5 million bales at the 
present time. 

I feel that all of you will agree that the 
export sales program, which last year ac- 
counted for almost 45 percent of our total 
offtake, is the very lifeblood of our USS. 
cotton industry, and that it must be main- 
jained and expanded as conditions allow, or 
we will be risking a return to the role of 
residual supplier, which our Government 
policies espoused prior to enactment of the 
mandatory sales legislation in 1956. 

None of us would question the need for 
@ program which would allow cotton to move 
through normal commercial channels with- 
out Government interference. We know of 


the tremendous expense to the taxpayer that. 


is entailed in the buying and selling of cot- 
ton by a Government agency, and the liqui- 
dating effects of such methods on competi- 
tive bidding and the operation of the futures 
market for cotton. 

Let me point out, and emphasize right 
here, that it’s not possible to get our cotton 
competitive in the domestic market, and 
keep farmers in the business of producing 
cotton, under any program that would be 
permissible under existing legislation. It 
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should be made clear to everyone that so 
long as we operate under the price support 
provisions of existing legislation, we will be 
unable to compete effectively with synthetic 
fibers in the domestic market. If we set the 
price support level low enough for cotton to 
compete in the domestic market, we farmers 
will be out of business. If we set the price 
support level high enough to sustain farm 
income, we are out of competition with 
synthetics. 

While we are talking about price support 
levels, I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the National Cotton Advisory 
Committee for recommending, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for setting, the, 1961 
price support at a level that will insure 
farmers they will get at least as much for 
this year’s cotton crop as they did in 1960. 
This action by the committee, and by the 
Secretary, is in keeping with our stand 
against any further cut in price supports, un- 
less or until something is worked out to 
protect the income of cotton producers, while 
effective pricing policies are used to move 
cotton away from storage, and into channels 
of trade. 

For the reasons which I have just dis- 
cussed, and in recognition of the wide varia- 
tions in land capabilities and farming pat- 
terns peculiar to the Cotton Belt, and the 
desirability for allowing farmers to partici- 
pate in a cotton program according to their 
individual needs and conditions, the board 
of directors, in an effort aimed at imple- 
menting the chief objectives outlined in our 
basic cotton policy statement, has recom- 
mended an individual farmer choice pro- 
gram designed to insure (1) more competi- 
tive prices for cotton, (2) the sustaining and 
improving of farm income on an individual 
basis, and (3) the marketing of cotton 
through normal channels of trade. 

This proposed legislative plan involves a 
continuation of the present minimum na-\ 
tional acreage allotment as a base for indi- 
vidual farm allotments. It calls for a price 
support loan to be established at a level 
which would encourage competitive prices 
for cotton. It would allow individual pro- 
ducers who want to do so, to hold on to 
their base allotments and become eligible 
for a negotiable consideration which would 
be used in conjunction with the loan pro- 
gram, to provide income protection. This 
provision would be restricted to producers 
not wishing to increase their cotton produc- 
tion above their base allotments. In this 
way producers needing and wanting to stay 
with their base acreage allotments could 
allow their production to become more com- 
petitive in price without reducing their in- 
come levels. This proposed legislative plan 
would allow other producers who want to in- 
crease their cotton production to do so, as a 
consideration for accepting a price support 
loan that would encourage more competitive 
prices for cotton. 


In a sense the suggested legislative plan 
would amount to a revival of the (A) and 
(B) choice program of 1959 and 1960 with 
two major modifications. Under our sug- 
gestion, cotton would become more com- 
petitive in price in the domestic market, 
and the export subsidy could be gradually 
reduced and eventually eliminated. The 
other major change would take the Govern- 
ment out of the business of buying and 
selling cotton. There would be other con- 
siderations, of course, including the oppor- 
tunity for farmers to use their land and 
equipment more effectively; a reduction in 
cost of the cotton program to the taxpay- 
er; normal marketing operations could be 
resumed; all segments of the industry— 
producers, ginner, buyers, warehousemen, 
and crushers—would have an opportunity 
to operate with an expanding volume which 
is the basis for efficient operations; Ameri- 
can cotton mills would be allowed to op- 
erate in competition with foreign mills; 
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increases in domestic production would dis- 
courage expansion of synthetics and for- 
eign growths, and encourage the domestic 
consumption of cotton. In summary, this 
approach recognizes the problems of each 
segment of the vast cotton industry, and 
offers solutions that could again place the 
entire industry on a healthy and expanding 
basis. 

The board is not, and certainly I am not, 
attempting to convince anyone that the ap- 
proach outlined in the suggested legislative 
plan is the only possible way to do the 
things that must be done for cotton and 
cotton farmers. Our resolutions say, and 
I agree, that it would be unwise to take 
an unyielding position on any particular 
price or income support method. We do 
say, however, that competitive pricing on 
a one-price basis is the only way to place 
our cotton on a basis of equality with for- 
eign competitors; to avoid discrimination 
against American cotton mills; to increase 
the domestic consumption of cotton and, 
eventually to eliminate the need for a spe- 
cial export sales program. We are equally 
emphatic in our contention that the estab- 
lishment of truly competitive prices would 
require provisions for protecting the income 
of cotton producers. 

I think we are all ready for a program 
that will help the farmer and not go for 
storage and handling charges. A program 
that will allow us to meet and beat our 
competition in both domestic and foreign 
markets. A program that will insure a 
return to realism and prosperity for all seg- 
ments of our cotton industry. 

I have talked much too long, but I felt 
an obligation to mention some things that 
I think are mighty important to all of us. 
I have enjoyed being president of our as- 
sociation during the year just past. It has 
been a signal honor, and I tell you now 
that you can count on me for anything 
that I am able to do in the future. We 
are indeed fortunate, I believe, to have the 
Missouri.Cotton Producers Association, and 
I feel confident that in the years ahead it 
will assure our cotton farmers, and our 
Missouri cotton industry, of continuing rec- 
ognition of our problems and effective rep- 
resentation for the protection of our in- 
terests. 


Thank you very much. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the Republic of 
Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the last 
war caused more misery and misfortune 
to more human beings in more areas of 
the world than any previous event in 
human history. For some of those who 
survived, the end of the war brought an 
era of good. In Europe, two oppressive 
dictatorships were destroyed and demo- 
cratic governments took their place. 
Today is the 15th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of one of those govern- 
ments. And today I salute the Republic 
of Italy. 

Born in the days of physical desola- 
tion and privation, the Republic did not 
spring full grown from the ashes. The 
very conditions under which it did take 
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its beginnings might have been fruitful 
for another capture by the Communists. 
But the Italian people, having for the 
first time an opportunity to choose their 
governor, would not pass it by. Unem- 
ployment and hunger were accepted as 
temporary burdens to share a while 
longer; and the republican form of gov- 
ernment was accepted as a responsibility 
by Italians the length of Italy. At- 
tacked by those who sought a return to 
the Fascist-type of rule and by those 
who would impose the Red rule of the 
left, the citizens of the new Republic 
persisted in their efforts to achieve a 
rule under law by the democratic 
process. The success of their efforts is 
recognized and acclaimed everywhere in 
the free world today. 

While forging for themselves a new 
government of the people, Italians un- 
dertook great works for the people. Do- 
mestic industry has been revised. Un- 
employment, thought for so long to be a 
national condition of fact, has been re- 
duced, not only in the great traditional 
industrial area of the north, but in the 
southern provinces as well. Extensive 
public works have healed the deep 
wounds of war and extended to the people 
far more services and facilities than they 
ever had in low-cost housing, power, 
transportation, and communications. At 
the same time, thanks in great part to 
the generous aid instituted by our Mar- 
shall plan, Italy built up its industrial 
plant and reentered the field of world 
trade, so that today there is hardly a 
trade in which the heritage of Italian 
craftsmanship is not again known 
throughout the world. Annually, her 
national product continues to rise at bet- 
ter than a 10-percent average in the 
mining, textile, metallurgical, mechani- 
cal, chemical, and energy industries. 

Economic progress, domestic and in- 
ternational, has not been accomplished 
in Italy by selfish, unilateral action. A 
respected charter member of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Eura- 
tom, she has been a leader in the drive 
to gradually abolish tariffs among the 
continental countries, and to achieve for 
these nations full employment at decent 
wages. Host to the World Health Or- 
ganization, Italy has also been a mem- 
ber of the United Nations since 1955, 
and was elected to the Security Council 
only 2 years after admittance to the U.N. 

And while strengthening her economic 
sinews, Italy has not neglected her in- 
ternational military posture. With an 
army, air force, and navy designed to be 
the pivotal nucleaus for Mediterranean 
forces of the NATO nations, she con- 
tinues to build her ships and planes and 
armaments only in concert with NATO 
plans. Unlike some of our other allies, 
she has welcomed American forces, our 
bases, and our assistance, particularly 
with respect to training her own forces. 

On all counts, what was a defeated, de- 
moralized area but 15 years ago is now a 
vital, thriving nation. Led by dedicated, 
democratic leaders, Italy is herself an 
exemplary leader in the community of 
the free Western World. 
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Story of Nation’s First Memorial Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe, May 30, 
1961: 

THE STORY OF THE NATION’s FIRST MEMORIAL 
Day 


(Attorney Barry C. Reed of Braintree, a 
California native, was graduated from Holy 
Cross College in 1949 and from Boston Col- 
lege Law School in 1954. A self-styled Civil 
War buff, he has traveled extensively in the 
South, visiting the battlefields and memo- 
rials of the War Between the States. Among 
his correspondents are descendants of the 
Columbus, Miss., women who began the 
tradition of decorating the graves of both 
the Blue and the Gray on Memorial Day.) 

(By Barry Reed) 

Today the Nation pays tribute to its hon- 
ored dead. On the many battlefields through- 
out the land, and across the seas, from the 
poppied fields in Flanders to the slopes of 
Suribachi, we will call the roll of those who 
died holding the perimeter of freedom. 
There will be moments of prayer preceded 
by reverent pageantry. 

The black and gold squadrons of the VFW 
will step to Sousa’s El Capitan; bands, floats, 
and majorettes will swing past the corner of 
Main and Elm. And as the colors dip at the 
reviewing stand, perhaps only a few of us 
will wonder how it all began; how Memorial 
Day had its genesis. Yet in the matrix of 
its simple but noble beginning lies a hidden 
drama almost forgotten behind the trellis of 
a century. 

This is the story of Martha Elizabeth Mor- 
ton, known to the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy as Matt Morton, who on April 25, 
1866, together with a few patriotic women of 
Columbus, Miss., laid flowers on the graves 
of both Confederate and Union dead, treat- 
ing each with the same reverential care as 
fallen American heroes. 

The nobility of her deed inspired Francis 
Miles Finch, a scholar, jurist, and dean of 
Cornell University Law School to pen the 
memorable stanzas of the Blue and the 
Gray; a simple but stirring poem which per- 
haps did more than all orations and appeals 
to heal the breech between North and South 
after the close of the Civil War. 

In April 1866, a year after Lee had sur- 
rendered his remnant army at Appomatox, 
desolation and ruin gripped the Southland, 
particularly the once proud city of Colum- 
bus, situated on the banks of the Tombigbee 
River in northern Mississippi. 

Columbus had served as a hospital center 
throughout the war and witnessed the 
flotsam drifting back from the carnage at 
Corinth, Stone’s River, and Chickamaugua. 
Yet in almost every home the Stars and Bars 
was furled in muted glory, tales of valor 
were told of forgotten cadre, interlaced with 
indelible names such as Bedford Forest and 
the intrepid Earl Van Dorn. 

Not far to the north, at Shiloh, Dan Rug- 
gles’ rebel batteries still faced the sluggish 
waters of the Tennessee, but they no longer 
thundered and their blue steel silently 
gathered rust in the cold rain. 

It was raining that day in April when 
young Matt Morton made her daily visit 
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to her brother’s grave. For a moment she 
read the marker, “Col. Whitfield Morton, 
Columbus Rifles, killed in action at Shiloh, 
1862,” then glanced past the rows of crosses 
to a dozen mounds of earth covering the 
final resting place of Union soldiers who died 
from dysentery in the prison camp after 
Shiloh. 

Although the Federals had been foemen 
who had killed her brother and ravaged the 
Southland, Matt failed to share the bitter- 
ness of her people. She realized that the 
men under the mounds and crosses were 
enemies no longer; no sentry guarded their 
sleep and only those remaining nursed the 
resentment of the past years. Perhaps at 
the moment, Memorial Day was born. 

The poet, Finch, later mirrored Matt’s re- 
flections in his opening stanza: 


“By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fied, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one the Blue, 
Under the other the Gray. 


Feeling that a day should be set aside to 
commemorate the fallen, Blue and Gray alike, 
the resolute Miss Morton summoned all of 
the first ladies of Columbus to her home 
Twelve Gables to announce her plan, Once 
again the taffeta dresses, a bit faded, rustled 
as before, tables were filled with cakes, bowls 
of charlotte, sorghum, turkeys, jellies, and 
salads, and the songs Dixie and 
the Bonny Blue Flag echoed through the 
tired timbers of the halls. When the dying 
strains of the love song Lorena gave way to 
the crackle of the hearth, Matt rose from the 
piano and stood under the hanging folds of 
the Stars and Bars. 

A patrician beauty was kindled in her pale 
cheeks and gentle mouth. In her raven hair 
with its low Grecian coils rested a bandeau 
of sol Ferino velvet. Her saffron colored dress 
glistened in the shimmering firelight, as did 
the Lone Star diamond brilliant that held 
together a fichu of Valenciennes which cov- 
ered her bare shoulders. 

Her voice trembled with emotion when 
telling her guests that the time had arrived 
to forget the hates engendered by war. “I'm 
asking you,” she said quietly, “to help select 
a day to visit the cemetery and lay flowers 
on both the graves of our soldiers and the 
Federals.” 

What had been reverent attention turned 
to stony silence. Most departed quickly; in 
fact only three remained. 

Undaunted by the sullen exodus the reso~- 
lute Miss Morton smiled grimly at her little 
band comprised of Mrs. Augusta Murdock 
Sykes, Mrs. Jane Fontaine, and Mrs. Green. 
T. Hill and selected a day a week hence, 
April 25 for decorating the graves. 

News of the meeting spread. Scorn and 
ridicule greeted the group in their daily 
chores. 

Many said that the veterans were not in 
favor of any conciliatory weakening toward 
the enemy. 

The weather cleared. A few warm days 
charmed the tulips to open in forgotten gar- 
dens, wisteria reached the white entablatures 
of the homes and lilacs showed purple in 
hedges by columned porticos. In the woods 
by the river, dogwood and pink laurel 
burgeoned in gay plums among the new 
greens of the forest. 

April 25 dawned brightly with coral colored 
clouds piling high over courthouse square. 
Many carriages and surries were drawn up 
under the trees. Unmindful of the restive 
onlookers Matt made her way to where her 
courageous little band sat huddled by the 
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courthouse steps; their white dresses gleam- 
ing; their arms laden with garlands. 

As they crowded around her she knew that 
they had suffered much during the week for 
the cause she espoused. Matt smiled warm- 
ly. “Well, we are ready,” she said softly, 
“have courage.” They glanced momentarily 
at the staring crowd, then as they gathered 
their laurel and lilac wreaths, from far up 
the street the faint tap of a drumbeat was 
heard. 

Matt looked up. Coming down the road 
with Major McCarthy in front was a file of 
grizzled soldiers in gray; men from the 
Lowndes Southrons, the Columbus Rifles, 
Southern Avengers, the 21st Mississippi; 
over their heads lighted by the morning sun 
a battleflag with its blue St. Andrew’s Cross 
on a field of scarlet, snapped proudly. 

The beat grew louder as the line marched 
into the square, halting by the women with 
the wreaths. The drumbeat ceased. A 
stillness crept over the square, broken only 
by the gentle splash of the water trough and 
the pawing of a horse’s hoof on the cobble- 
stones. Those in the carriages craned their 
necks. . 

Matt trembled inwardly as she faced the 
grim major. But softness was etched in 
the old rebel’s eyes as he spoke.“We should 
have told you Miss Matt,” he chortled, 
“but the boys figured—t’would be kind of 
nice to surprise you ladies. We aim to 
march behind you to the cemetery.” 

He turned to his men; “Ten-tion,” he 
thundered, and the worn heels of his com- 
Pany came together with a muffled clack. 
His sword with its laurel-entwined initials 
“CSA” flashed in the sunlight as he gave 
the command of “Forward.” The drumbeat 
tapped, and the party stepped off. Matt 
looked in amazement as the townfolk, at 
first hesitant, fell into place. 

The line marched along Second Avenue, 
past white Doric columns and Georgian por- 
ticos. The breeze billowed the crinoline 
dresses of the ladies and rustled the new- 
born leaves of the willows. A fifer in the 
ranks added a slow funeral cadence as the 
parade teetered along the gravel path to- 
ward a clump of trees that shaded the Con- 
federate graves. 

All formed a hollow square around the 
white crosses as Minister G. T. Stainback 
stepped forward. He praised the valor of 
the southern soldier, and turning toward 
the naked mounds, paid tribute to the brave 
women who had come to decorate alike the 
graves of the gray and blue. As the drum- 
mer began beating the long roll, the major 
brought his company to attention, coming 
to present with his sword. The people re- 
moved their hats and glanced earthward. 
The battleflag rippled noiselessly from its 
staff. 

When the roll of the drum had faded, 
Matt and her ladies gathered their wreaths 
and moved to the Confederate graves. On 
each crossbar they laid a garland; then 
walking to the row of mounds they placed 
the remaining flowers on the Federals’ 
graves. 

As the poet later intoned: 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
. They banished our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


Today Matt rests in that small cemetery 
beside the quiet waters of the Tombighbee 
River. She died in 1904 at the age of 75. 

And this Memorial Day when once again 
the bugler sounds the muster for those who 
fell at Lexington, the Wilderness, Chateau- 
Thierry, and Kwajalein, a brief moment of 
tribute should go to those gallant daughters 
of the Confederacy who were first to com- 
memorate our honored dead. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpfor lday. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier—The, manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished— -Pioofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporiers.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 











Confederate Memorial Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest honors I have had in my ca- 
pacity as a Representative in this dis- 
tinguished body was to be invited to give 
the annual Confederate Memorial Ad- 
dress at the Confederate Monument in 
Arlington Cemetery on yesterday after- 
noon, June 4, 1961. The Confederate 
memorial services are sponsored annual- 
ly by the Confederate Memorial Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia in 
cooperation with the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans. The address is as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DALE ALFORD, 

CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL SERVICES, ARLING- 

TON NATIONAL CEMETERY, JUNE 4, 1961 


It is a happy and proud occasion to be 
here with you today and witness this im- 
pressive ceremony, this Confederate memo- 
rial service and this rededication of a hand- 
some monument to the memory of so many 
of our fallen heroes. 

Just a few days ago, much of the Nation 
celebrated another Memorial Day but one 
lacking in the tradition and solemnity of 
this occasion. Instead, in an escape from 
its original concept, Memorial Day, itself, 
has become an occasion of sports events, 
outings, trips to the beaches, and slaughter 
on the highways. 

This occasion we participate in here today 
is more in keeping with the objectives of 
a tiny group in Columbus, Ga., headed by 
Miss Lizzie Rutherford, who in 1866 banded 
together for the purpose of caring for the 
graves of the Confederate dead. 

The date they chose was April 26, the 
anniversary of the surrender of the last 
Confederate leader of a major force to lay 
down his arms, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

Meanwhile, in another town that hap- 
pened, coincidentally, to be named Colum- 
bus, similar plans were going forward. Some 
time in the spring of 1866, a group of ladies 
in Columbus, Miss., determined to make the 
decoration of soldiers’ graves an annual oc- 
currence, and selected April 25 as the date. 
On that day a procession was held, the 
ladies bearing flowers to the cemetery and 
the ceremony included a memorial address 
and a prayer, as well as the decorating of 
the graves. 

Thus it was in Dixie that any idea of any 
sort of a memorial for the fallen soldiers 
of the Civil War was given birth. And I 
am proud, as a loyal son of Dixie, to gather 
here with you other sons and daughters of 
the South, on this memorable occasion. 

And I want to commend you especially 
for having the desire and the drive to keep 
your ceremony alive and active. 

There is a very great need in this Nation 
today for organizations dedicated to patri- 
otic ideals. I know there are times when 
many of us become a bit discouraged about 
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the world in which we live and toil. We 
become puzzled, perplexed, and ofttimes be- 
wildered by all the pressures, all the ten- 
sions of the times. 

But then we are sustained, and we take 
new heart with each day’s sunrise, because 
we have so many companions with us all 
along the way; folks with whom we can dip 
the cup of memory into the spring of our 
sacred heritage. 

May I say to you that our patriotic organi- 
zations are so very, very important. On 
many occasions, I am invited to address 
chapters of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; posts and State and regional 
meetings of the American Legion; the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; the DAV; and many 
other devoted patriotic groups, and I pause 
to salute each and every one of them and all 
of their members. 

These and like groups are motivated not 
only by maintaining friendships and ideals, 
but also in aiding us, one and all, in living 
today and facing tomorrow better prepared 
because we know and treasure what went on 
yesterday. 

To me, in this decade we are facing and 
which some may refer to as the sensational 
sixties, I love to recall that decade 100 years 
ago which so many of us look upon as the 
sacred sixties. 

And we must take new hope from this 
backward turning in our thoughts. And 
we must take new courage. 

For on all sides today, we find patriotic 
groups and patriotic individuals under fire. 
It almost seems to me that there is a con- 
spiracy of some sort to discredit those of us 
who love America; those of us who love our 
traditions and cherish our sacred rights. 

On all sides the cry goes up against the 
patriot. And it is only by banding to- 
gether, and, yes, sticking together, in groups 
such as you represent today that we can as 
one unite and fling back the challenge to 
those who would tear us down. . 

So long as we can have such solid groups as 
are represented here today—just that long 
are we treading on solid ground. 

And world conditions today dictate that 
we remain on solid ground. We have seen 
the collapse of Cuba to communism. We 
have seen the virtual swallowing up of Laos 
where we have poured so many, many mil- 
lions of our hard-earned dollars, only to see 
them go down the drain. 

Even at this moment, the President of the 
United States is conferring with the head 
of the Communist regime that has vowed to 
bury us. 

Yes, these are troubled times. 

And we have the great threat from 
within—the threat of Communist agents 
moving about this Nation as they will, safe 
in the knowledge that they have a certain 
protection afforded them by highly question- 
able decisions from our own Supreme Court. 

Yes, because of these questionable deci- 
sons, is it not almost safer for a Communist 
agent, a provocator, if you please, to move 
about this Nation, than it is for a peace- 
able, law-abiding citizen to go about his 
daily chores? 

Yes, this is Just another threat, another 
peril, to which we all must remain constantly 
alert if we are to preserve and protect this 
beloved Nation. If we love our country; if 
we love our blessed freedom; if it is our 
burning desire to safeguard for our children 
and our grandchildren the same inherent, 
basic rights that our forefathers guaran- 


teed to us by the toil of their hands and the 
sweat of their brows, we must be deter- 
mined as never before to stand up and be 
counted in the fight that faces us all. 

There is, and there can be, no middle- 
ground. 

That this danger is very real is best re- 
flected by the comments of J. Edgar Hoover, 
a dedicated Communist fighter, following the 
riots at the hearings conducted by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in San 
Francisco, last year. Said Mr. Hoover: 
“They revealed how it is possible for only a 
few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots. Their success there must serve 
as a warning that their infiltration efforts 
aimed not only at the youth and student 
groups, but also at our labor unions, 
churches, professional groups, artists, news- 
papers, Government, and the like, can create 
chaos and shatter our internal security. 

“Looking at the riots and chaos Commu- 
nists have created in other countries, many 
Americans point to the strergth of our Na- 
tion and say: ‘It can’t hap -:-n here.’ The 
Communist success in San «-.ancisco in May 
1960, proves that it can happen here.” 

Yes, there is, and there can be, no middle 
ground in our fight. We must resist more 
keenly than ever the inroads being made 
upon our Nation by atheistic communism. 

In these ali too troubled times, just as it 
is altogether fitting and proper that we here 
today do recommemorate and rededicate this 
monument to those noble heroes for whom it 
stands in silent, but splendid tribute, I say it 
is also altogether fitting and proper that we 
rededicate ourselves to the noble spirit and 
noble traditions for which they perished. 

It is dismaying to me at times, as I look 
all around, to see an apparent dearth of na- 
tional pride in our Government. It is dis- 
turbing to me to see, also, an apparent 
weakened national spirit among high offi- 
cials. And we also see at times a mighty 
nation that now appears hesitant to flex its 
muscles. 

Now I am not saying to you that this Na- 
tion of peace-loving citizens should abandon 
its eternal quest for peace. I am not saying 
that we should send our sons back into an- 
other and more horrible war. But I do not 
agree, and I will never agree for one second, 
that this Nation should stand idly by while 
it is being blackmailed. 

I refer, of course, to the situation in Cuba 
where the enemy has entrenched itself only 
90 miles from our shores. I say it is high 
time that this Nation faced up to this Coimn- 
munist threat. We have too many of their 
agents and sympathizers running rough- 
shod through this country today to permit 
the building up of a staging area just off the 
coast of Florida. 

I say: Implement the Monroe Doctrine. It 
is just as effective a weapon today as it was 
when first conceived more than a century 
ago. I say tell the Communist meddlers in 
the Western Hemisphere to go home and 
stay home. And we must say it firmly. 

I, too, am saddened by the fact that some 
citizens of this Nation have entered into 
an ill-begotten plan to ransom with tractors 
those 1,200 prisoners of the Communist Cas- 
tro regime. To me, this is beneath the dig- 
nity of our country. 

To me, the idea was best expressed by an 
Arizona newspaper, the Arizona Republic, 
which said in part: “Patrick Henry once 
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asked his fellow man, ‘Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery?’” Today, 186 years later, 
during which time we have grown from an 
infant nation of unlimited courage to a 
mighty nation which appears suddenly to 
have lost her national conscience, we might 
ask whether life is so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of blatant 
blackmail? We think not. 

What in heaven’s name goes on here in 
the home of the free and the land of the 
brave? 

Yes, it is a time for national reawakening; 
a time for national rededication; a time for 
us all to solemnly pledge that just as those 
noble heroes of the Confederacy died in pur- 
suit of a cause, so must we, if it becomes 
necessary, be willing to give of our lives to 
the sacred cause of American greatness. 

There can be no faltering along the way. 

There can be no giving halfheartedly of our- 
selves. 
_ These are times that call for men, as Ben- 
jamin Hill wrote of the great Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, the immortal symbol of our Confederate 
heroes: 

“When the future historian shall come to 
survey the character of Lee he will find it 
rising like a huge mountain above the 
undulating plain of humanity, and he must 
lift his eyes high toward heaven to catch its 
summit. 

“He possessed every virtue of other great 
commanders without their vices. He was a 
foe without hate; a friend without treach- 
ery; a soldier without cruelty; a victor with- 
out oppression; and a victim without mur- 
muring. 

“He was a public officer without vices; a 
private citizen without wrong; a neighbor 
without reproach; a Christian without hy- 
pocrisy; and a man without guile. , 

“He was Caesar, without his ambition; 
Frederick, without his tyranny; Napoleon, 
without his selfishness; and Washington, 
without his reward. He was obedient to au- 
thority as a servant, and royal in authority 
as a true king. 

“He was gentle as a woman in life; modest 
and pure as a virgin in thought; watchful as 
a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law 
as Socrates; and grand in battle as Achilles.” 

There can be no greater goal for us all to 
attain this spirit of greatness; this spirit of 
devotion to God and country; this spirt of 
love of our sacred and cherished ideals. 

Let us join hands and trod firmly along 
the way toward attaining this goal as we 
join in the solemn and memorable dedica- 
tion service here today. 

And what words could fit better this oc- 
casion than those of Virginia Frazer Boyle 
to another hero of the Confederacy, Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest: 


“His hoofbeats die not on fame’s crimsoned 


sod, 
But shall ring through his song and story. 
He fought like a Titan and struck like a god, 
And his dust is our ashes of glory.” 


Yes, as is written on the monument to the 
Confederate dead at the University of Vir- 
ginia, “Fate denied them victory, but clothed 
them with glorious immortality.” 

I thank you. 





Public Laws 815 and 874 Discharge a 
Clear Federal Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today, H.R. 7459, 
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to extend for 3 years the temporary pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress, and to make certain changes 
in such laws. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
my press release and the text of H.R. 
7459: 

FROM THE OFFICE OF REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL 

D. KEARNS, REPUBLICAN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Congressman Carrot, D. Kearns, Repub- 
lican of Pennsylvania, today introduced a 
bill, H. R. 7459, to extend for 3 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, and to make certain 
changes in such laws. 

Congressman Kearns said today: 

“For over 10 years these programs have 
assisted local school districts, which suffer a 
burden on their educational programs be- 
cause of military and other Federal installa- 
tions. 

“Public Laws 815 and 874 discharge a clear 
Federal obligation to support the operations 
of schools where heavy concentrations of 
Federal employees and Armed Forces person- 
nel have caused undue burdens on local 
school districts. 

“I believe that one of the principal de- 
fects of the administration’s school bill, H.R. 
7300, is that it combines the general aid pro- 
visions and the impacted areas provisions 
in the same bill. These are separate prob- 
lems and should not be tied together in an 
omnibus-type bill. : 

“The reason the administration has tied 
them together is that it is hoped that by 
doing so the general aid provisions will gain 
the support of those who are in favor of the 
impacted area provisions, and use it as a 
political crutch for final passage of the bill. 

“I believe, however, that each is deserving 
of separate consideration. 

“Moreover, the political gimmick of com- 
bining impacted areas legislation with the 
general aid provisions in a single bill may 
well backfire. It could well mean the defeat 
of both at a time when I am certain that 
the majority of the Congress is in favor of 
the impacted area legislation. 

“These are the reasons which led me to in- 
troduce H.R. 7459. 

On June 1 I introduced H.R. 7413, to auth- 
orize a 3-year program of Federal financial 
assistance for the construction of public 
elementary and seco schools, and to 
provide certain additional assistance for both 
public and private education on a permanent 
basis. 

“These two bills make it possible to con- 
sider the general aid provisions and the im- 
pacted areas legislation separately. 

“I plan to ‘er my impacted areas bill, 
H.R. 7459, anc. general aid for school con- 
struction bill, -- %. 7413, as substitutes for 
the administrati . bill, H.R. 7300, when that 
bill is called up on the floor of the House 
for debate. 

“I have the utmost faith and confidence 
that the Republican Party and many of my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle will 
vote for my bills, H.R, 7459, and H.R. 7413 
in preference to the inflated provisions of the 
administration bill which combined general 
aid for school construction, aid to impacted 
areas, and teachers salaries.” 


H.R. 7459—A Britt To ExTenpD For THREE 
YEARS THE TEMPORARY PROVISIONS OF PUB- 
Lic Laws 815 anv 874, Eicury-First Con- 
GRESS, AND TO MAKE CERTAIN CHANGES IN 
Sucu Laws 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 

first sentence of section 3 of the Act of Sep- 

tember 23, 1950-as amended (20 U.S.C. 633), 

is amended by striking out “1961” and insert- 

ing in lieu thereof “1964”. 

(b) Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
inserting the following sentence after the 
first sentence thereof: “In any case in which 
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the Commissioner makes arrangements under 
this section for constructing or otherwise 
providing minimum school facilities situated 
on Federal property in Puerto Rico, Wake 
Island, Guam, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands, he may also include minimum school 
facilities mecessary for the education of 
children residing with a parent employed by 
the United States though not residing on 
Federal property, but only if the Commis- 
sioner determines, after consultation with 
the appropriate State educational agency (1) 
that the construction or provision of such 
facilities is appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and (2) that no local edu- 
cational agency is able to provide suitable 
free public education for such children.” 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1964”, and (2) by striking 
out “$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$60,000,000”. 

(d)(1) Paragraph (13) of section 15 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “American 
Samoa,” after “Guam,”. 

(2) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958—1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1961-1962”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is amended 
by striking out “1961” each place where it 
appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) and 
inserting “1964” in lieu thereof in each such 
place. 

(b) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting “American Samoa,” after “Guam,” 
each place where it appears in sections 3(d), 
6(c), and 9(8). 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 3 of such 
Act (relating to the computation of the local 
contribution rate) is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “and the local 
educational agency”. 

(2) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of such comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of 
children in average daily attendance to whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such second preceding fiscal year.” 

(3) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “If, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the current ex- 
penditures in those school districts which he 
has selected under clause (1)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “If, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, the current expenditures 
in the school districts within the generally 
comparable group as determined under clause 
a ( 1 ) = 

(d) Paragraph (10) of section 9 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph, average daily attendance under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 3 shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations of 
the Commissioner on the basis of the aver- 
age daily attendance determined in accord- 
ance with State law (excluding children for 
whom the local educational agency received 
tuition) multiplied by the membership ratio 
between children qualifying under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) of section 3 and all children 
for whom free public education is provided; 
such membership ratio shall be derived from 
membership counts for two days during the 
fiscal year covered by the application, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations.” 
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A Cynical Effort To Blackmail 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a column by Inez Robb 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin of May 29, 1961, in 
regard to the tractor ransom of the 
Cuban freedom fighters. 

From my mail I am sure this article 
represents the majority thinking of the 
constituents in the Ninth California 
Congressional District: 


A CYNICAL Errort To BLACKMAIL UNITED 
STATES 
(By Inez Robb) 

The American effort to raise millions to 
ransom the Cuban freedom fighters does 
credit to the Nation’s heart but not to its 
head. If the American people submit to this 
cynical blackmail then we shall deserve the 
scorn and contempt with which the world 
will view our supine surrender to a tinpot 
Hitler. 

We are not dealing with the fate of 1,200 
men who took up arms voluntarily in an 
attempt to overthrow Castro. We are 
wheeling and dealing in the power, prestige, 
and dignity of a nation once so great it 
would have disdained to notice such a vulgar 
demand. 

Is the United States still that great or has 
it shrunk to the dimensions of such a deal 
as Castro offers? Where are the power and 
glory, what has become of the national pride 
and dignity? 

If the President, and thus the American 
Government, has remained aloof from this 
attempt to swap machinery for men, it still 
would have been a conscienceless arrange- 
ment, but it would have been a private and 
therefore entirely different matter. 

But when President Kennedy assumes 
sponsorship of the fund drive and urges all 
Americans to contribute, the deal becomes 
Official. It is wrapped in the dignity of the 
flag and sanctity of government. 


VOLUNTARY TRIBUTE LEVIED 


The President has sanctioned the ex- 
change. But instead of asking Congress for 
the money, he has levied a voluntary tri- 
bute on the American people. 

A year ago, I was bitter that a US. Presi- 
dent had, contrary to all international usage, 
assumed blame for an intelligence fiasco, the 
U-2 disaster. That admission led to Khrush- 
chev’s shameful behavior toward the United 
States and President Eisenhower at the Paris 
summit conference. 


A DISASTROUS CATEGORY 


President Kennedy’s sponsorship of a fund 
drive to satisfy the blackmailing schemes 
of Castro falls into the same disastrous cate- 
gory. If the President had been content to 
let the fund-raising scheme remain in pri- 
vate hands, it would at least have saved 
the President and U.S. Government the 
humiliation not only of knuckling under to 
blackmail, but of blessing and sponsoring it. 

PUZZLING MORTIFICATION 

The Cuban invasion fiasco is still a morti- 
fication we Americans do not understand. 
All the millions of words of explanation since 
the disaster have not really told the story 


of who, what, why and how. Never, even 
during two world wars, have I known per- 
sons to be so depressed by fumbling and 
ineptitude in Washington. 

Now, a8 a crown of thorns, comes the 
Castro demand. The American public, out 
of goodness of heart and softness of head, 
are about to pony up the tribute 

In the past, through this column, I have 
helped raise sums of money for a number 
of worthy causes. But I will not submit 
to blackmail nor will I ask any reader to 
do so. 





Deficit Spending Is Immoral 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the June 2 issue 
of the Washington Daily News, quotes 
and comments on former President Ei- 
senhower’s speech of June 1, given here 
in Washington: 

IKe’s PoLiTicaAL SPEECH 


Our former President, Ike Eisenhower, 
made a political speech last night to a Re- 
publican rally—a speech carefully labeled as 
partisan. 

But a partisan speech needn’t be all bom- 
bast and recrimination. It needn’t bend his- 
tory all out of shape to make its point. It 
doesn’t have to give ’em hell to be effective. 

Consonant with his stature, Ike. didn’t 
call any names, or impugn anyone’s char- 
acter. But he did draw the issues, and he 
drew them well. 

No use kidding, not all Republican poli- 
ticians see these issues as clearly as the gen- 
eral from Gettysburg. Too many of them, 
as well as too many Democrats, “appeal sim- 
ply to the citizen’s stomach,” rather than to 
his head, his heart and, especially, his self- 
respect. 

But the chief domestic issue, in the present 
climate of Washington, is plain. And Ike’s 
comments were apt and pithy: 

“I believe deeply that continuing deficit 
spending is immoral. 

“It forces our children to support spend- 
thrift parents. It visits upon voteless chil- 
dren a mountain of unpaid bills. It is gov- 
ernment by credit card, with the bill to be 
paid by our children not only in money but 
also in liberty. 

“I look in vain, and with deep concern, 
for fiscal responsibility today in public af- 
fairs. As I note the mounting expenditures, 
I often think how easy it is to buy things 
when you're spending the other fellow’s 
money.” 

This is an issue Republicans these days can 
embrace in full, to the profit of their politi- 
cal prestige as well as the welfare of the 
country. But they must do it in all honesty 
and across the board, and not shun it, as 
some do, when it affects a pet project in their 
own back yard. 

Either we have fiscal responsibility in Gov- 
ernment or we don’t. Right now we do not, 
as the big spending programs without com- 
panion revenue raisers plainly show. And 
as can be shown by all the measures in Con- 
gress for blank-check spending through the 
back door of the Treasury, without budget- 
ing, without controls. 

Ike spelled out the consequences clearly. 
We hope the Democrats in Congress, as 
well as the Republicans, were listening. 
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Secretary Ribicoff on Educational 
Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Recorp the excellent statement on 
educational television delivered before a 
subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on May 17, 
1961, by the Honorable Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

It is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND POWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, U.S. 
Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, 
May 17, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you to offer this testimony re- 
lating to six bills designed to complete a 
nationwide system of educational television. 

I am here to support the general objective 
of these bills. 

I shall also suggest some modifications 
through which I believe this objective will 
be more quickly and efficiently achieved. 
The modifications would be to meet technical 
situations in the television field. 

The bills on which I am making this state- 
ment are: H.R. 965, by Representative Oren 
Harris, of Arkansas; H.R. 132, sponsored by 
Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of Ala- 
bama; H.R. 5099, by Representative Brron 
G. Rocers, of Colorado; H.R. 5536, by Repre- 
sentative Harris B. MCDowELL, Jr., of Dela- 
ware; H.R. 2910, by Representative CLirrorp 
G. McIntire, of Maine; and H.R. 645, by Rep- 
resentative HaLE Boccs, of Louisiana. 

The very fact that these gentleman come 
from geographical areas so widely scattered 
over the country is evidence of the general 
need for this legislation. 

Each of these bills would authorize, for the 
purpose of educational television, grants to 
the States of a total not. to exceed $1 million 
in any State. These grants would be used 
to assist public agencies and nonprofit or- 
ganizations to acquire broadcasting appar- 
atus for educational television. 

H.R. 132, H.R. 5099, and H.R. 5336 include 
two further provisions: 

1. State matching of Federal funds on a 
50-50 basis. 

2. State surveys of the needs for educa- 
tional television and State plans for a con- 
struction program. 

We recommend the inclusion of such pro- 
visions in the legislation. I do not believe 
that ETV stations will haev enough vitality 
to survive unless the areas they serve show 
enough interest and put up at least half the 
funds. And I consider the most careful plan- 
ning absolutely essential if the entire coun- 
try is to be served by eduactional television. 

For the surveys and plans we recommend 
the same amount mentioned in the three 
bills, an authorization of $520,000, with not 
more than $10,000 to be granted to any State. 

For construction, we recommend the au- 
thorization of $25 million which when 
matched by the States would mean an in- 
vestment which will average about $1 million 
for each State, which is included in all the 
bills. 
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The total authorization for Federal grants 
in the 4 years would thus be $25,520,000. 

In addition, and for the technical reasons 
which will be developed in this testimony, we 
recommend: 

1. That provisions be included whereby 
State plans may be developed cooperatively 
into interstate or regional plans. 

2. That construction grants be made on 
@ project-by-project and not a State-by- 
State basis. 

Any one of the bills now before you could 
be modified to meet our recommendations. 


. 
THIS ADMINISTRATION FAVORS ETV 


This administration strongly favors a na- 
tionwide system of educational television. 
No domestic challenge which faces us is 
more crucial than education. 

Educational television could help us catch 
up on our schoolwork, in which, I regret 
to say, we are behind. It could focus sus- 
tained national attention on music, art, lit- 
erature and drama. 

It could help us to make scientific progress. 

And educational television will advance 
as science advances. 

Already an experiment is underway on an 
airborne instructional program in the Mid- 
west. We look forward to a future in which 
information and instruction may be con- 
veyed from nation to nation through instal- 
lations in outer space. 

President Kennedy in his education mes- 
sage of February 21 this year said: “Our twin 
goals must be a new standard of excellence 
in education—and the availability of such 
excellence to all who are willing and able 
to pursue it.” 

The achievement of those two goals could 
be hastened by the legislation now before 
you. Television is as great in its possibili- 
ties of increasing the excellence of educa- 
tion as the invention of printing was in its 
time. And no medium has ever equaled tele- 
vision in availability to all. 

Of course, we all understand that tele- 
vision will never do all of our education. It 
will never supplant person-to-person and 
classroom teaching. Television is simply a 
powerful instrument to open up many more 
vistas in the lifelong educational process. 

THE STATES ARE READY FOR ETV 


The chairman of your full committee, 
Representative OrEN Harris, recently sent an 
inquiry to the Governors of all the States 
with regard to their readiness to participate 
in a cooperative Federal-State matching pro- 
gram for the establishment of educational 
television plans and facilities. 

The replies were turned over to our De- 
partment for analysis. 

Twenty-five replies from Governors were 
in the affirmative. These came from Ala- 
bama, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Eight replies were indefinite. In these 
cases, the question was pending before State 
legislatures, or the opinion of another offi- 
cial was being sought, or the Governor was 
not yet ready to deal with the question. 
These replies were from Alaska, Delaware, 
Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 

Fourteen States have not yet been heard 
from. From other records, however, we 
know that six of these have one or more 
operating educational television stations 
within their borders. They are Colorado, 
Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Utah. It seems reasonable to anticipate that 
later replies from these areas will maintain 
the high ratio of affirmative responses 
evidenced by those already in hand. 
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A GOOD FOUNDATION HAS BEEN LAID 


Many here remember the dramatic hear- 
ings before the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1952 which resulted in the 
reservation of a block of television channels 
for educational television. s 

These hearings made possible the ETV sta- 
tions now broadcasting in this country, 
which we now seek to add to and also to link 
together in networks for broadcasts impor- 
tant to an entire area. 

The evidence presented to the FCC in 1952 
was impressive indeed. It had been assem- 
bled by trained researchers who sat, hour 
after hour, day after day, in front of tele- 
vision sets in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. The subject matter on all chan- 
nels was charted and analyzed from sign-on 
to sign-off—so many minutes devoted to 
entertainment, to crime, and violence, to 
advertisements, to education, and culture. 

Obviously educational television is needed 
as much now as it was in 1952, and we are 
encouraged by Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman Newton Minow’s an- 
nouncement that he will do all in his power 
to promote a nationwide educational tele- 
vision system. 

The channels set aside for educational use 
in 1952 totaled 242. These have since been 
increased to 268, of which 90 are VHF (very 
high frequency) and 178 are UHF (ultra high 
frequency). 

Thees are all open-circuit stations and 
include such important trailblazers as the 
community-supported stations of Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and New Orleans. 

The typical educational television station 
devotes its schoolday hours to programs for 
the classroom at all levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. The late afternoon is 
usually devoted to programs for women and 
children, whereas the evenings are devoted 
to adult education as well as cultural and 
educational types of programing. , 

Of the stations now on the air, about 40 
perecnt are financed and controlled by uni- 
versities, about 20 percent are part of a 
public school system, and the remaining 40 
percent are sponsored by independent com- 
munity agencies. 

Two cities, Oklahoma City and Pittsburgh, 
already have started their second ETV sta- 
tions. Miami and Milwaukee have applied 
for their second allocations. 

In contrast, there are great areas still 
largely unserved by ETV. One of them is 
the vast metropolitan complex starting in 
New England and reaching on down to 
Washington, D.C., and Virginia. 

In much of this area, which includes about 
one-fifth of the population of the United 
States, commercial stations had been set up 
to use all existing channels before the FCC 
set-aside. for educational television was 
made. New York State conducts its extensive 
programs of in-school television over a com- 
mercial station. A study is now underway 
to find out if frequency allocations are 
available to set up a regional educational 
television network in this highly populated 
area—which, incidentally, is exceptionally 
rich in education resources. 

All the VHF channels reserved by the FCC 
in areas of more than 300,000 population 
have now been assigned. 

The task of the next 4 years will be stimu- 
lating new VHF stations in low-population 
areas and in making use of the UHF chan- 
nels in all areas needing ETV. 

Where it is in use, ultrahigh frequency 
television has been well accepted. Its 
adoption has been hampered by the fact 
that the manufacturers have not produced 
many sets capable of receiving UHF. How- 
ever, it is entirely possible to produce TV 
sets which receive all frequencies. 

The problem now being faced by this com- 
mittee is to make it possible for the remain- 
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ing bands to be used in such a fashion as to 
best serve the population which does not 
yet have access to educational television. It 
is obvious from the situation I have de- 
scribed that the plans and services often 
should be interstate or regional and that 
the allocations of funds should be project by 
project, rather than State by State. 


OUR PROPOSALS 


Our proposals are put into legal language 
in my letter to the chairman which I hereby 
furnish for the record. 

In essence, these proposals provide for: 

Surveys and program development 

We recommend authorization of $520,000 
to enable the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to the States to cover one-half 
the costs of conducting surveys and develop- 
ing programs for educational television. 
Not more than $10,000 would be granted to 
any State. The legislation should make 
clear that multistate, area, or regional plan- 
ning and surveys would be encouraged. 
Modifications of the requirements otherwise 
applicable on a State basis to facilitate ac- 
complishment of this objective should be 
authorized. 

Projects for construction of ETV facilities 


The legislation should authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants on 
a@ project basis under priorities to be estab- 
lished. The criteria for such priorities 
should be designed to achieve the prompt 
and effective use of the available channels, 
equitable geographical distribution of the 
facilities throughout the country, and the 
setting up of the facilities in such a way as 
to serve the greatest number of people and 
broadest uses possible. We recommend an 
aggregate of $25 million to be authorized 
over a 4-year period to pay up to one-half 
the costs of approved projects. This would 
be matched by the payment of one-half 
the costs by the individual sponsoring 
agency. 

If State plans have been made, the grants 
would proceed in accordance with the State 
plan. If not, the grants could be made 
available by the Commissioner directly after 
the State has had a reasonable opportunity 
to prepare such a plan. 

Our proposals would include a definition 
in the bill which would exclude from Fed- 
eral grants closed-circuit transmission with- 
in a single school or occupying a single site. 
We do not believe Federal funds are war- 
ranted for this limited type of facilities. 


Research and experimentation 


‘' Two other pieces of legislation recom- 
mended by the Kennedy administration 
could round out Office of Education services 
to educational television. 

One is the Educational Assistance Act of 
1961 which provides for new demonstration 
programs to meet special education problems. 
Such programs might include the use of a 
new media such as television. 

The other is currently in progress—the 
provision under title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act whereby research is 
being carried on to evaluate and aid in the 
development of television and other audio- 
visual education media. President Kennedy 
has recommended that the National Defense 
Education Act, which expires next July 1, be 
extended and improved. 


ETV HAS PROVEN ITS WORTH 


Educational television has proven its 
worth. More than 50 careful studies provide 
evidence that anything that can be taught 
by lecture and demonstration in the class- 
room can be taught at least as well by tele- 
vision. 

‘As one example, a complete junior college 
curriculum has been on the air for 5 years 
in Chicago. It has been taken by thousands 
of students. Tests have proven that these 
televised courses have brought students to 
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the level of skill attained by classroom prac- 
tice. 

There have been spectacular demonstra- 
tions that television can do certain instruc- 
tional tasks much better than they can be 
done in the classroom. 

For instance, in test tube chemistry and 
other courses requiring minute motions, 
every television student can watch as well as 
though he were in the front row in the 
classroom. 

A 10-member educational media study 
panel of the Office of Education met in Jan- 
uary and, on the basis of the 50 studies, 
compiled a list of the areas in which educa- 
tional television appears to offer important 
advantages. A summary of their findings 
follows: 

1. Educational television affords unique 
opportunities for massive and rapid qualita- 
tive improvement of education which is now 
a national challenge. 

2. Educational television provides a means 
of removing the barriers which have kept 
American teachers from being able to ob- 
serve their colleagues in action. For years 
teachers never see other teachers in action— 
it is as though actors could never see plays. 

3. Educational television gives parents a 
chance to get back into the orbit of edu- 
cation. They can look at will into the 
classroom. 

4. Educational television offers opportuni- 
ties to focus national attention and effort on 
general cultural improvement. 

5. Educational television, by strengthen- 
ing the fiber of our own education and cul- 
ture, will also provide the needed basis for 
strengthening similar efforts elsewhere in 
the free world. 

EDUCATORS HAVE ACCEPTED TV 


For some years educational leaders were 
cautious about using television in the class- 
room. There were even fears that TV would 
replace the teachers, that it would make 
teaching mechanical, and that pupils would 
become mere robots. 

Nine years of experience with educational 
television stations have brought the whole 
subject into perspective. Educators have 
learned that TV is neither a curse nor a 
cure-all. They have learned that it is sim- 
ply another medium for getting ideas 
across—and a very powerful one. 

As I see it, the legislation you are con- 
sidering today has for its primary purpose 
making educational television available to 
every section of the United States where it 
is needed and can be useful. 

It seems to me that the time is ripe for 
such action. The administration is ready 
for it. The States are ready for it. The 
foundation has been laid. Experience has 
proven its worth. And the educators now 
accept it. : 





More Aid, Long Term 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, If 
history repeats itself in any way when 
President Kennedy returns from his 
meeting with Khrushchev, he probably 
will request more foreign aid while at 
the same time announcing a new policy 
of peaceful coexistence. Chicago’s 
American, in an editorial on Saturday, 
May 27, very pointedly discussed one of 
the aspects of the “new” foreign aid 
program, 
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More Ai, LONG TERM 


President Kennedy’s new foreign aid pro- 
gram, as he explained it in a message to 
Congress yesterday, would obligate the tax- 
payers of the United States to support long- 
term programs for building up the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped countries all over 
the world. 

His message said the plan was designed 
to meet “the needs in the decade ahead,” 
but it was clear that he expected the process 
of using American taxes to make many na- 
tions prosperous to go on indefinitely. 

He proposed, for instance, that a new offi- 
cial, ranking as an Under Secretary of State, 
be appointed to run the aid program. And 
he said in his message that foreign aid 
should be directed toward encouraging 
“sound long-term development plans and 
the achievement of specific targets.” 

There can be, he said, no real progress in 
the development of foreign countries under 
the present system of having aid appropria- 
tions made by Congress each year. So he 
asked for $7.3 billion in borrowing power to 
be used over the next 5 years. 

One of the most influential of Democratic 
leaders, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, said it would be “very 
difficult” to persuade Congress to enact the 
President’s expanded aid program. 

We hope it will be equally difficult to con- 
vince Congress that it should abandon the 
only control it now exercises over foreign aid 
spending, the annual look it takes at the 
program in the course of making appropria- 
tions for it. 

The administration of foreign aid has been 
distinguished by waste, graft, and a degree 
of unwisdom approaching idiocy. In the 
interests of the American people, Congress 
should give the program much closer super- 
vision instead of abandoning supervision 
altogether, as the President suggests. 





To the Summit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 2 and is interest- 
ing and refreshing. It is amazing how 
campaign oratory comes back to plague 
many of us. Perhaps it would be best, 
for that reason, as well as for many 
others, including the expense, to curb 
this flow of talk in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, one thing is certain. We 
will none of us have to regret or apolo- 
gize for the things we have never said: — 
[From the Wall Street Journal, June 2, 1961] 


To THE SUMMIT—PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S 
SHARPEsST CrITIC Is SENATOR KENNEDY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The Kennedy-Khrushchey meeting in Vi- 
enna has inevitably taken top billing in in- 
ternational news, nothwithstanding efforts 
of administration spokesmen to play down 
its significance and possibilities. No matter 
how much it may be emphasized that the 
words “summit” and “conference” are mis- 
placed, that is what it amounts to. 

There is a certain drama in the mere con- 
frontation of the two personalties. Nikita 
Khrushchev is a successful survivor of the 
toughest political apprentice school in the 
world, Stalin’s dictatorship. Following very 
much the pattern of Stalin’s own advance 
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to supreme power, although as yet abstain- 
ing from his predecessor’s sanguinary purges, 
Khrushchev has outlasted and outraced all 
his competitors in the war of the Stalinite 
succession—Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, Bul- 
ganin, Kaganovich—and quickly ended any 
dreams Marshal Georgi Zhukov may have 
cherished about being a kingmaker. 

Khrushchev has ruled long enough to take 
his place in history as one of the three auto- 
crats of all the Soviet Republics, following 
Lenin and Stalin. Politically he has changed 
the Soviet Union from the methods of a 
paranoid terrorist tyranny to those of a 
strictly regimented police state. His name 
has become identified at home with ex- 
periments in expanding agriculture and de- 
centralizing the cumbersome state indus- 
trial bureaucracy, with achievements in 
space exploration and rocketry, and abroad 
with a subtler and perhaps more dangerous 
method of pushing toward the triumph of 
communism than Stalin’s cruder and more 
brutal tactics. 

KHRUSHCHEV’S POSE 


So far Khrushchev has avoided any such 
challenging showdowns as the blockade of 
West Berlin in 1948-49 or the invasion of 
South Korea in 1950. He has worked inde- 
fatigably at probing the soft spots in the 
world, where Communist agitation finds 
readymade allies in ignorance and poverty. 
He tries to pose as the champion of peace 
and complete disarmament, while stubbornly 
opposing the procedures of international 
control and inspection that are viewed in the 
West as preconditions of effective arms con- 
trol. 

The American President is a younger man 
by a generation, highly educated, while 
Khrushchev was brought up in the school of 
hard knocks, and with his main political 
ambitions ahead of him rather than behind 
him. The confrontation of these two men, as 
powerful in their time as Napoleon and Alex- 
ander I were when they met on a raft in the 
river Niemen to redraw the map of Europe 
in 1807, against the background of old 
Vienna clearly possesses its element of drama. 

Perhaps the strongest critic of President 
John F. Kennedy’s decision to. request this 
meeting is Senator John F. Kennedy, speak- 
ing in the Senate on June 14, 1960, when 
Khrushchev’s violent disruption of the “Big 
Four” meeting in Paris, with tirades of abuse 
against President Eisenhower, had left a dis- 
tinctly bad taste in America. 

“Our task is to devise a national strategy 
—based not on the 11th hour represonses to 
Soviet-created crises—but a comprehensive 
set of carefully prepared long-term policies 
designed to increase the strength of the non- 
Communist world. 

“Until this task is accomplished there is 
no point in returning to the summit, for no 
President of the United States must ever 
again be put in the position of traveling 
across the seas armed only with vague specu- 
lative hopes.” 

One may wonder what other baggage than 
“vague speculative hopes” President Ken- 
nedy can take to Vienna. There has cer- 
tainly been no visible strengthening of the 
Western alliance; proposed measures to 
strengthen America’s military posture have 
not had time to take effect; and events in 
Cuba and Laos have scarcely enhanced Amer- 
ican prestige. 

It could be that one of the most logical 
aims of Mr. Kennedy in his Vienna contact 
with his tough and wily adversary would be 
to try to erase the impression of uncertainty 
and vacillation which the course of develop- 
ments in Cuba and Laos may have created 
in Khrushchev’s mind. 

WORDS ON LAOS 

It may be recalled that on March 23 the 
President at a press conference used strong 
and serious words in discussing the situation 
created by large-scale Communist interven- 
tion in Laos. “None,” he said, “should 
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doubt our resolution to preserve an inde- 
pendent neutral Laos.” But during the last 
2 months a good deal of that “independent 
neutral Laos” has been nibbled away with- 
out effective counteraction by the United 
States; the US. delegation in Geneva re- 
cently listed some 30 violations of the cease- 
fire agreement. 

As for Cuba, the President repudiated the 
idea of American military intervention on 
the eve of the ill-fated landing of Cuban 
refugees, spoke hotly of possible American 
unilateral action under the sting of the col- 
lapse of the small and poorly equipped ex- 
pedition and now seems to have settled for 
paying an indemnity to Castro in terms of 
tractors. 

An image of vacillation and uncertainty is 
about the most dangerous that could be cre- 
ated in the present state of cold war, which 
seems likely to go on indefinitely, regardless 
of what may be said by the two principals 
in Vienna. The most likely forecast for the 
future is neither peace, as that word would 
have been understood before World War I, 
nor a deliberate launching, by either of the 
great powers, of all-out nuclear war. 

It is rather a gray area between peace and 
war in which the Communists may be ex- 
pected to use every method of propaganda 
and subversion, backed by applications of 
force where they think they can “get away 
with it.” As President Kennedy has inti- 
mated, it is up to the United States and the 
Western Powers to match these tactics suc- 
cessfully or to see a gradual but steady 
shrinkage in the part of the world that is 
not under Communist domination. 

Perhaps the best excuse for the Vienna 
contact would be a firm definition by Presi- 
dent Kennedy of what international commu- 
nism cannot “get away with”—without in- 
suring the most serious kind of reprisals. 
The freedom of West Berlin, the immunity 
to attack of Formosa, should stand high on 
the lists of prohibitions. 





Paying Tribute to the Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, being 
humane is a superb human trait, pro- 
viding the humanitarianism is predicat- 
ed on a base of wisdom. Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro’s offer to exchange prisoners of 
war for tractors puts this theme to a 
real test, and I insert into the REcorp 
a penetrating analysis of this concept, as 
contained in an editorial appearing in 
the May 27-28 issue of the Bangor Daily 
News: ® 
PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE ENEMY 

Americans have been asked to contribute 
to the purchase of 500 tractors which would 
be given to Cuba’s Fidel Castro for the 
release of 1,200 Cuban rebels captured in 
the recent abortive revolution. A commit- 
tee of prominent Americans heads the drive. 
President Kennedy has endorsed it. 

This bartering of machinery for humans 
is being done in the name of “humanitarian- 
ism.” But it also relates to the cold war 
and it seems pertinent to ask where it might 
end and what it can accomplish. 

These 1,200 captured rebel soldiers are a 
tiny fraction of men and women held as 
military or political prisoners in Communist 
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and other totalitarian nations. If the 
United States is to be consistent in its “hu- 
manitarianism,” it must seek to negotiate 
for the ransoming of all of them every- 
where—within the Soviet Union, in the satel- 
lite nations, in Red China. 

There must be thousands of freedom fight- 
ers who are anxious to flee Hungary. What 
of the underground workers who have been 
seized in East Germany? What of the non- 
Communist Lao captured by the invading 
Red Lao? And so on and on. 

But humanitarianism does not take sides. 
If it is to be the deciding factor, then the 
American people should set about to pro- 
duce ransom money for the release of all 
political and military prisoners, whatever 
their ideology. A couple of thousand politi- 
cal foes, for instance, were thrown into jail 
by the military junta which recently seized 
the Government of South Korea. Shouldn't 
America put up 600 or so tractors for them? 

Perhaps, to simplify things, the United 
States should formally announce through the 
U.N. that its people are prepared to provide 
whatever blackmail money is demanded for 
the release of any and all political and mili- 
tary prisoners. Of course it would make us 
look pretty silly but it would be only follow- 
ing out the philosophy of humanitarianism 
which is being applied in the case of the 1,200 
Cuban rebels. 

These rebels cannot even be counted as 
innocent victims of Castro’s regime. They 
took a calculated risk and lost. Such is the 
fate of those who participate in a revolution 
that fails. 

Americans are dismayed that the revolt 
turned into a fiasco and are sympathetic. 
But the invasion effort was directly con- 
nected with the cold war—so-called—be- 
tweeen communism and freedom. Many 
people have been hurt in this war and many 
more are going to be hurt. 

Many killed, too, as the families of 35,000 
Americans slain in the Korean war are sadly 
remembering as Memorial Day approaches. 
The cold war cannot be won without sacri- 
fice of lives and the imprisonment of many 
of those who set forth with guns and tanks 
to wrest their nation from the hands of the 
Communists. 

The tractor-prisoner deal—assuming Cas- 
tro deigns in the end to carry it through— 
is far removed from the principle enunci- 
ated by Charles C. Pinckney, one of the great 
American patriots who helped this country 
establish its sovereignty and preserve its 
rights in its early days. He was sent to Paris 
as a member of a delegation to protest anti- 
American high-handedness on the part of 
the French Government, including seizure of 
American ships. When French officials de- 
manded money before granting as much as 
a hearing, he retorted: 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Such a spirit must be adopted by the 
United States and the free world if it hopes 
to prevent communism from _ running 
roughshod over the world. 

But to get back to the immediate Cuban 
situation. Should not an attempt be made 
to buy the release of all victims of the ill- 
fated revolt? Castro’s army and police 
threw 250,000 Cubans in prison in the course 
of suppressing the revolt. Humanitarian- 
ism demands that Americans ante up for 
them too, if Castro will set his blackmail 
price. 

Castro, of course, has no humanitarian 
feelings about the deal. He states flatly 
that the $15 million worth of tractors he 
demands is indemnity the rebels or their 
friends must pay for the invasion. 

And he is not interested in ordinary trac- 
tors. He wants big machines—for building 
airfields, we suspect, or for transformation 
into tanks—which is what Hitler did to the 
surprise of the Allies. 





June 5 


Bill Miller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party has chosen one of its 
outstanding Members in the Congress to 
be national chairman. Earl Mazo wrote 
about Bill Miller in yesterday’s New York 
Herald Tribune: 

MEET THE NEw GOP NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 

(By Earl Mazo) 
WASHINGTON. 

Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, the new 
Republican National Chairman, is a peppery, 
articulate young politician to whom promot- 
ing the Republican cause—and lambasting 
Democrats—is a way of life. 

He says, for instance, that the only out- 
standing things President Kennedy has done 
to date are: (1) Returning former President 
Eisenhower to his status as a five-star gen- 
eral; and (2) seeking General Eisenhower'‘s 
advice after the Cuba fiasco. 

On the other hand, he views the Demo- 
cratic leadership’s approach to important 
problems like civil rights as “hypocritical,” 
and he suspects Mr. Kennedy’s meeting with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is part of “a pre- 
arranged conspiracy’ whereby the Russian 
dictator would “help Mr. Kenendy with his 
lowered prestige” by appearing to give the 
Americans “a big concession” of some kind 
that, in reality, would be nothing at all. 

The aggressive, though even-tempered new 
chief of the Republican national organization 
built a background for the tasks ahead dur- 
ing 10 years as a Congressman, and as chair- 
man of the congressional campaign com- 
mittee last year (when Republicans won 22 
additional House seats). 

The biggest challenges facing him are the 
broad sweep of 1962 elections; the maneuver- 
ing and planning for the 1964 national con- 
vention; and the Presidential campaign after 
that. 

Though an early and vigorous champion 
last year of Richard Nixon for President, 
Representative MILLER now is meticulously 
neutral. His election as national chairman 
was supported by Mr. Nixon, Governor 
Rockefeller, and Senator Barry Goldwater, 
the chief prospects for the next presidential 
nomination. 

Essentially, Mr. MILter is a conservative. 
His ideology is typical of upstate New York 
Republicans, and somewhat to the right of 
Governor Rockefeller’s and Senator Javrrs’. 
The super-liberal Americans for Democratic 
Action accuse him of voting “wrong” (by its 
standards) 75 to 90 percent of the time. But 
on the Republican Party’s congressional 
policy scoreboard his average is closer to 90 
percent “right.” 

Like most political craftsmen, Mr. MILLER 
has wheeled-and-dealed in behalf of his 
home district’s interest. But those who 
often disagreed with him declare that in 
running the congressional campaign com- 
mittee he was consistently fair, helping all 
Republican candidates, whether conserva- 
tive, liberal or what. 

In contrast with his predecessor as na- 
tional chairman—the tall, easygoing Sena- 
tor Morton, of Kentucky, who exuded an 
old south gentility—Chairman Mier is like 
@ scrappy, but carefully analytical bantam- 
weight boxing champ, confidently ready to 
take on all comers. 

Mr. Mriier, who is 47 years old, stands 5 
foot 7, and weighs a hard-and-tough 135 
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pounds, is one of the more dapper figures 
in Congress. He favors homburg hats, 
French cuffs topped neatly with elegant cuff 
links and Chesterfield coats. He is an ex- 
pert golfer and tournament bridge player, 
and in the games, just as in politics, the 
chairman is a fierce competitor. 

Always, he plays to win. 

Although for decades all Democratic na- 
tional chairmen, except one, were Catholics, 
Mr. MILuer is the first member of that faith 
to head the Republican Party since Thomas 
Henry Carter, of Montana, who was chair- 
man in the late 1800’s just before the storied 
Mark Hanna. 

During the presidential campaign last fall 
Mr. MILLER bitterly denounced what he con- 
sidered the Kennedy family’s use of the 
Catholic religion as a political weapon. 

Recalling that incident, he says, “the 
Democrats know how to play their politics, 
and we Republicans don’t * * * or won’t.” 

On civil rights, for instance, “we’ve been 
doers, we’ve been right on the issue and on 
the record,” he says, “but the Democrats 
have done the talking * * * and they get 
the votes. Take the tremendous Democratic 
platform on civil rights. What happened? 
Kennedy campaigned on one side of the is- 
sue in the North; JoHNSON campaigned on 
the other side in the South. They got the 
votes they were after; and now they are in 
perfect accord—they will do nothing about 
fulfilling the campaign promises in their 
civil rights platform.” 

The Republican chief insists the Demo- 
cratic leadership deserves to be tagged as a 
big talk, small deeds operation. 

“President Kennedy is going to have to 
realize that there is a difference between a 
sense of history and a sense of histrionics,” 
he says. 

Mr. Miller plans to step up national head- 
quarters activity quickly. 

He has new ideas to try out, and expects 
to get moving on some old ones which he 
believes are good ideas that were never prop- 
erly executed. 

For one thing, the party’s women work- 
ers will be spotlighted. 

“Essentially, the Democratic Party organi- 
zation is no better than the Republican or- 
ganization,” he says. “But they have an 
advan because superimposed on the 
Democratic organization is COPE (the polit- 
ical agency of the AFL-CIO, the national 
labor organization). We've got to have 
something to cope with that, and I believe 
volunteer women can do it.” 

The national Republican chairman was 
born in Lockport, N.Y., where his father was 
janitor at a General Motors plant and his 
mother ran a store. Mr. Miller went to local 
schools, then graduated from Notre Dame in 
1935 and the Albany Law School in 1938. 
He served in the Army during World War 
II, and afterward was an assistant prose- 
cutor at the Nazi war crimes trials in Nurem- 
berg. Former Governor Dewey appointed 
him District Attorney of Niagara County in 
1948, and 2 years later he was elected to 
Congress. 

Chairman and Mrs. Miller have two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Ann, 17, and Mary Karen, 
14, and a son, William E., Jr., 2. They ex- 
pect another child in October. 





How Peaceful Coexistence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing realization that Mr. Khru- 
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shchev’s definition of peaceful coex- 
istence differs basically from ours, is one 
of the major reasons for President Ken- 
nedy’s desire to meet with the Russian 
leader at this time. 

It is encouraging to note at this 
troubled time that the Right Honorable 
Denis Healey, chief British Labor Party 
spokesman on foreign affairs, has point- 
ed out to the House of Commons that Mr. 
Khrushchev does not understand what 
type of peaceful coexistence is accept- 
able to the Western World. 

Peter Lyne, writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, has reported on Mr. 
Healey’s timely speech, and I believe that 
my colleagues will find his article of in- 
terest: 

How PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE? 
(By Peter Lyne) 

LoONDON.—The House of Commons has en- 
dorsed the view that one of the most urgent 
international tasks is to get Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev to amend his concept 
of peaceful coexistence. 

This conclusion gained added significance 
with the reports of plans for an early June 
meeting in Vienna between President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchev. 

The House of Commons was holding a 2- 
day debate on foreign affairs on the eve of 
a 10-day Whitsuntide parliamentary recess. 

It was Denis Healey, the Labor opposition’s 
chief spokesman on foreign Affairs, who so 
frankly pointed up the Soviet leaders’ mis- 
conception of what sort of peaceful coexist- 
ence could be acceptable to the Western 
World. 

CONVINCING BACKGROUND 


Mr. Healey spoke from a convincing back- 
ground. He has met the Soviet leader in 
Moscow. And he has recently spent several 
days at a rendezvous in Sussex in private 
discussions with groups of British and Soviet 
experts on international relations, including 
leading Soviet editors. 

Mr. Healey’s case gained all the more sup- 
port in coming from the Labor side of the 
Commons. He delighted the Conservative 
benches by the fearless way he denounced 
Socialist leftwingers for having wool over 
their eyes in judging Soviet policies. 

Mr. Healey welcomed the prospect of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s meeting Mr. Khrushchev in 
the near future. He reminded his own La- 
bor benches—from which anti-American 
sentiments spark off from time to time— 
that whether they liked it or not peace de- 
pended on how the United States and the 
Soviet Union achieve a working relationship 
now that war is agreed to be suicidal. 


RISK SEEN WORTH WHILE 


In meeting the Soviet leader at this mo- 
ment, President Kennedy would be taking a 
risk, according to Mr. Healey. But in his 
view that risk would be worth it because of 
the crucial need to get a clarification of 
what the Soviet Communists mean by peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Mr. Healey continued: “I myself have in- 
creasing doubt about whether the Soviet 
conception of coexistence is sufficient to pre- 
vent war.” 

He recalled Mr. Khrushchev’s definition of 
peaceful coexistence given in a speech Jan- 
uary 6 of this year: “Peaceful coexistence is 
a form of intense economic, political, and 
ideological struggle of the proletariat against 
aggressive forces of imperialism in the in- 
ternational arena.” 

Behind Mr. Healey sat rows of Labor 
M.P.’s—many of them as outspokenly anti- 
Communist as British Conservatives. But 
many of them also are always ready to blame 
the Western World rather than the Soviet 
Union for international tension. 

Mr. Healey turned sharply on them and 
told them that Mr. Khrushchev considered 
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the British Labor Party as just as imperial 
as British Conservatives. 

Mr. Healey also recalled that Mr. Khru- 
shchev had said January 6 that Communists 
must fully support just wars and march in 
the front ranks of the people waging libera- 
tion struggles. 

There were interjections of “whose defini- 
tion of a just war?” 


AMITY, NOT CONFLICT 


That was precisely the point Mr. Healey 
was trying to make. He said it is impera- 
tive to make clear to the Soviet Communists 
that coexistence, like peace, is indivisible. 
To prevent war, he added, it is essential to 
oppose all wars and all use of force in pur- 
suit of political ends. 

He said Mr. Khrushchev must be told that 
coexistence will not work unless it is con- 
structive. He must be told it requires co- 
operation and not conflict. 

Mr. Healey said he thought if the sug- 
gested meeting of the two Mr. K’s in Vienna 
did nothing else it could possibly persuade 
Mr. Khrushchev to clarify the basic contra- 
diction in the Communist concept of ceexist- 
ence. 

And the Commons clearly agreed with 
Mr. Healey that this would be a major serv- 
ice for world peace. 





A Dangerous School Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, contend- 
ing that “it would take the United States 
far down the road toward a Federal sys- 
tem of education,” the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register urges rejection of the school-aid 
bill recently passed by the other body. I 
agree, and I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Register on 
May 27: 

A DANGEROUS SCHOOL BILL 


The school finance bill passed by the US. 
Senate this week, if approved by the House, 
would drastically change the support of and 
control over public school education in the 
United States. It would increase Federal 
control and diminish State and local interest 
in, support of and influence over public 
schools. 

The bill passed by the Senate proposes 
$2.55 billion grants to States for a 3-year 
period. The money could be used for class- 
rooms, teacher salaries, janitor salaries, text- 
books, schoolbuses. 

The grants to States would be determined 
by a formula that takes into account differ- 
ences in income of States. The State with 
the lowest personal income would receive 
three times as much for each child of school 
age as the State with the highest income. 
There is no provision for State matching of 
Federal funds, but if States did not continue 
to provide as much money as they now do 
for schools, they would lose some Federal 
aid. 

The bill carries a provision which says 
that in administering the program no Fed- 
eral agency or employee “may exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or administration or 
operation of any school or school system.” 

This provision will not assure what it pur- 
ports to guarantee: that there will be no 
Federal control over public schools. 
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Other provisions in the bill assure, even 
in the » some Federal direction 
of education. There is, for example, a re- 
quirement that each State set aside annually 
an amount equal to 10 percent of its first- 
year allotment for paying the cost of pilot, 
demonstration, or experimental projects to 
meet special school problems. There is a 
requirement for paying prevailing wages (as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor) on 
any school construction which is financed in 
whole or in part with Federal aid. 

If this program ut into effect, there will 
be further Federal requirements and restric- 
tions on how States can spend money. For 
example, though this bill does not restrict 
aid to desegregated schools, eventually the 
Government probably would have to make 
certain that Federal aid was not used to 
subsidize segregated schools. Sooner or later, 
Congress would insist that schools getting 
aid meet certain standards of size, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, the subject matter taught, 
the amount of space per pupil in classroom, 
etc 


Cougress might insist on loyalty oaths from 
teachers, as it insisted on loyalty oaths from 
university students seeking Government 
loans. It might insist that schools teach 
indoctrination courses in the American way 
of life. It might do a lot of other silly 
things. States do this sort of thing, too, on 
occasion. But imposing national standards 
which apply to all States is vastly more dan- 
gerous, in possible abuse of educational 
freedom. 

The need for additional support of edu- 
cation exists, but it cannot be demonstrated 
that this need can be met only by the Fed- 
eral Government. State and local support 
of public schools has been increasing rapidly 
and, as awareness of educational problems 
grows, it will continue to increase. 

But if the Federal Government starts a 
program of general aid to education, as the 
measure before Congress would do, the em- 
phasis will shift from local and State sup- 
port to pressure for larger and larger Federal 
appropriations—to letting Uncle Sam do the 
Job. 

This is unwise, not only because it leads 
to more Federal control, but aJso because it 
shifts responsibility away from those who 
are most aware of and closest to educational 
problems. We also believe that school tax 
money will be spent more wisely, with less 
waste, if it is collected and spent on a local 
and State basis than if it is collected by the 
United States and apportioned out to States. 

The Federal role in public school education 
should be restricted to emergency programs, 
to helping meet specific needs for a limited 

The measure before Congress should 
be rejected because it is far more than this: 
it would take the United States far down the 
road toward a Federal system of education. 





Alabama’s Spelling Champion Does Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fourth Congressional District is proud 
of the fact that the champion school 
speller for the State of Alabama is from 
our district. 

She is Miss Janie Forsyth, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Forsyth of 
Anniston Route 3, a student at Walter 
Wellborn School in Anniston. 

We were especially proud of the fine 
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showing Janie made at the national 
championship match recently held here 
in Washington. She finished in the top 
17 spellers among all those throughout 
the country who participated. I under- 
stand she misspelled the word ‘‘eremite,” 
which I cannot blame her for one iota. 


My sincere congratulations go to Janie 
Forsyth of Alabama. 


An editorial which appeared before 
she came to Washington for the finals 
tells of her victory at home. This is 
from the Anniston Star of May 9, 1961: 

SHe’s SPELLING CHAMP 


A three-column picture appearing on the 
front page of yesterday’s Birmingham Post- 
Herald was of particular interest locally by 
reason of the favorable publicity it gave to 
an outstanding young student of the An- 
niston area, as well as to public education 
in Calhoun County. 

Miss Janie Forsyth was shown being con- 
gratulated by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard E. Forsyth of Anniston Route 3, 
shortly after she was adjudged Alabama’s 
champion in the spelling that was held in 
Birmingham last Saturday. 

She won the right to represent Alabama in 
the national spelling bee, which the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers will put on in Washing- 
ton, D.C., late this month. 

In winning the coveted Magic City honor, 
the 12-year-old student at Walter Wellborn 
School survived 25 rounds and more than 
500 words, the last of which was given to 
her as “kloy-zo-nay,” which is an adjective 
meaning “inlaid between partitions.” 

Her “cloisonne” wrapped up top honors, 
and gained for her the opportunity to match 
spelling ability with 70 other bright young 
girls and boys from throughout the Nation. 

In our view, this kind of competition de- 
serves every encouragement, whereas it is 
with some reservations that we applaud the 
young athletes, 

We congratulate young Miss Forsyth on 
her Birmingham victory, and hope that her 
Washington expedition will be equally suc- 
cessful. 





Where Angels Fear To Tread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we, 
of course, realize that glowing reports 
are coming back to us depicting the suc- 
cess of Mr. Kennedy’s meetings with 
de Gaulle and Khrushchev. Rather 
than be victims of self-delusion or wish- 
ful thinking on the part of our State De- 
partment propagandists, I feel that it 
would be helpful to all Members of Con- 
gress to study an editorial which ap- 
peared June 2 in the Chicago Tribune 
which contains a very logical analysis of 
the Kennedy-Khrushchey conference. 

WHERE ANGELS Fear To TREAD 

Mr. Kennedy now proceeds to Vienna to 
encounter his bete rouge, Mr. Khrushchev, 
and one is tempted to implore: Heaven help 
us from the Boy Scouts. This is said with 
no disrespect for the eminently worthy 
youngsters who follow in the steps of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell and Dan Beard, but 
with the justifiable trepidation occasioned 
when a brash young man, perhaps with 
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the best intentions, presumes to set the 
world right with a few stern words. 

Mr. Kennedy is not going to Vienna to 
help an old lady across the Ringstrasse. He 
is going there to tangle with a tough old 
bolshevik who meditates the domination of 
the world, who is ruthless and uninhibited 
in his resort to all methods—not short of 
murder—to accomplish that end, and who 
has promised the people of the United 
States, “We shall bury you.” 

Against this dragon with the false smile 
and the cold eye comes Sir Galahad of Har- 
vard Yard, the boy wonder with the Boston 
accent, whose domestic program marks him 
as a flibbertigibbet, whose adventures abroad 
have bordered to date on the calamitous, but 
whose assurance has not been duly chas- 
tened by sad events. 

This paragon promises to stand up to 
Khrushchev and talk tough. Well, the man 
who has climbed to the top of the Com- 
munist pyramid after a scramble among the 
worst cutthroat competition that can read- 
ily be imagined is not likely to be impressed. 
He has heard plenty of words before, and to 
him talk is cheap. Deeds, effectively sup- 
ported by force, are all that count—as recall 
the Red tanks and Soviet Asiatic divisions 
which stamped out the freedom fighters of 
Budapest. 

Furthermore, Little Mr. Merit Badge walks 
into the den alone. The British are already 
showing every disposition to cut and run if 
Mr. Kennedy tells Khrushchey that the West 
will fight if there is any Communist push to 
isolate and then to take over West Berlin. 
They are unwilling to commit themselves in 
advance to any specific measure to counter 
Russian gambits, such as Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
ported determiration to employ an armored 
column if the Russians seek to use their East 
German Communist puppets to deny access 
to the city. 

The word from London, authoritatively re- 
ported in a New York Times-Chicago Tribune 
Service dispatch published in this newspaper 
Thursday morning, is that the British are 
quaking in their boots because they feel that 
Mr. Kennedy's bluster in announcing just 
how unyielding he intends to be is going to 
bounce up against a rock wall of dangerous 
Soviet cockiness. They think that a world 
war may be in the wind if Mr. Kennedy 
throws away his horn and tries to use a ham- 
mer. 

We have never assented to the theory that 
the Communists can be bought off by ap- 
peasement, or surrender on the installment 
plan. But we do not have any confidence 
that Mr. Kennedy, alone and by any pre- 
sumed force of will and personality, is the 
man to make Khrushchev think twice. 
Especially do we feel that the Kennedy front, 
with nothing in reserve behind it, is in- 
sufficient to arouse either dread or caution 
in the Kremlin. 

We have an inexperienced young man who, 
in disregard of the melancholy record of all 
summit conferences since Franklin Roosevelt 
first sallied forth to charm Stalin, invites a 
confrontation when he has no visible allied 
means of support. Heruns the risk of taking 
an exposed position without backing. He 
presumes to engage the United States in the 
very real possibility of conflict when the 
prospects are that his country will be left in 
the lurch and must go it alone, far from its 
base of operations. Berlin is within the 
Communist periphery, and Khrushchev’s 
satellites will not dare to desert him. 

If Mr. Kennedy is intent on rushing to 
Vienna and taking on these grave risks, he 
should insist that the leaders of the principal 
NATO allies accompany him and commit 
themselves to a joint policy with all serious- 
ness and determination. That means the 
indispensable presence of Macmillan of Brit- 
ain, of De Gaulle of France, and of Adenauer 
of West Germany. They all should be in it 
together. Mr. Kennedy should not go out 
alone in the boat, for our peril is great. 
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Bar Mitzvah Year, State of Israel Celebra- 
tion at Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include part of my remarks at the cele- 
bration of the bar mitzvah year of the 
State of Israel, sponsored by the Greater 
Lawrence Zionist District, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Lawrence, Mass., Sunday, 
June 4, 1961. President Abraham Rap- 
paport presided at this well-attended 
and interesting meeting in which several 
of the speakers cited the progressive ac- 
complishments of the State of Israel in 
the past 13 years. 

The State of Israel has grown up. 

On May 14, 1961, its people celebrated the 
18th anniversary of their independence day. 

This is the happy bar mitzvah year when 
the young nation crosses the threshhold to 
adulthood. The comparison between the 
life of reborn Israel, and the life of every 
Jewish boy, is a testament to hope and re- 
sponsibility. In Jewish families, when a boy 
reaches the age of 13, he passes through the 
sacred ceremonies of bar mitzvah to be 
recognized as a man in Jewish religious life. 
In the Jewish State of Israel, its 13th year 
is hailed as the transition from the struggles 
and tragedies of the early years when it 
was fighting for its life to a future of proud 
strength and development that it enters in 
1961. 

We, in the United States are proud of the 
brave little democracy on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, because in so many ways it 
has followed our own example. Inspired by 
the goals of a free society, and with the 
pioneering spirit to overcome every hardship 
and challenge, Israel has won the admira- 
tion of the world. 

By tremendous work and faith, it has be- 
come the showcase of democracy in the 
Middle East, and has become the beacon of 
hope to millions throughout that area and 
in nearby Africa who see what a free and 
independent people can accomplish when 
they have the opportunity to prove their 
worth. 

Its population has expanded from 790,000 
in 1948 to 2,150,000 in January 1961. 

This dynamic republic has become virtu- 
ally self-supporting as regards her food re- 
quirements. Industry is booming. Israel 
produces phosphates and minerals, cement, 
paper, automobiles, glass, electrical equip- 
ment, fruit juices, and canned foods. Prom- 
inent among her exports are citrus fruits, cut 
diamonds, textiles, chocolates and sweets, 
wines, and pharmaceutical products. 

Over 100,000 tourists and pilgrims visit 
Israel during the year to pray at the shrines 
of their spiritual heritage and to witness the 
exciting progress of the present. 

Most Israelis speak two or three languages. 

There is encouragement and respect for ex- 
cellence in every field. Science and the arts 
flourish. Everywhere you go, among Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, you find peo- 
ple working together in human dignity and 
harmony. 

It was on December 29, 1958, that the Com- 
mittee for Interfaith Understanding in Israel 
and the World was created in Jerusalem, the 
capital city of Israel, and the spiritual and 
cultural center of Jewish people the world 
over. That understanding is the illuminat- 


ing truth that all peoples in time must learn 
to practice and cherish. 

At this bar mitzvah we do not say that 
there are no serious problems and difficulties 
in the future of Israel. 

But we do say that in the spirit of young 
David who accomplished the impossible by 
overcoming the giant Goliath; that the re- 
born State of Israel has much to teach this 
Old World. 

The Jewish people of the United States, 
by their great and generous encouragement, 
spiritual as well as financial, have helped to 
provide for and raise the fledgling State of 
Israel to manhood. 

Members of the Greater Lawrence Zionist 
district share in this accomplishment. 

By your contributions to the growth of 
Israel you serve the cause of human freedom. 





Pork in Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin of May 29, 1961, 
relating to the Senate-passed aid- 
to-education bill. 

This is certainly no aid to education 
in the State of California because it 
would extract some $93 million from the 
taxpayers of California and return to the 
State for educational purposes $46,- 
145,364: 

PorkK IN AID TO EDUCATION 


The idealistic impulse to do something for 
education has degenerated into a frantic 
scramble to get at the pork barrel. 

The Senate, in the final throes of passing 
this legislation, last week completely re- 
moved the wraps. First it was a question 
whether there should be money for teachers’ 
pay as well as for buildings. Now the Sen- 
ate has amended the bill to make it a 
straight handout. The money can be used 
not just for buildings and salaries but for 
any school purpose. 

In the original language, as proposed by 
President Kennedy, subsidies were to be pro- 
portionate to the numbers actually attending 
public schools. This has been changed in 
the Senate to include all children of school 
age, whether attending public schools or not. 

Parochial schools would not get any of 
the money. The Constitution forbids it. 
But States where large numbers of children 
go to parochial schools would benefit more, 
in proportion, than States with few 
parochial schools. 

Undoubtedly some underprivileged areas 
could use help. This bill offers something 
for everyone, privileged as well as under- 
privileged. The amendment to count 
parochial schoolchildren widens that trend. 
Under it some of the wealthier States ac- 
tually might collect more subsidy per public 
school pupil than the poor ones. 

No aid at all can be justified unless the 
State can demonstrate that, despite use of 
all available tax resources, it is unable to 
finance decent education. This aid-to-edu- 
cation bill establishes no such criterion. 

It pays off everyone on a system similar 
to that used in pork barrel public works au- 
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thorization where I vote for your hand in the 
public till and you vote for mine. 

This aid-to-education bill still hus to get 
past the House where Speaker Sam HaYsBuRN, 
at least, has expressed qualms about paying 
salaries. The House should stop this scram- 
ble for handouts. 





Find U.S. Reds Growing Bolder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article by Mr. William 
Anderson which recently appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune. I believe this ar- 
ticle deserves the widest attention by all 
Members of Congress. 

It should be a source of great concern 
to Congress that not only are the Com- 
munists becoming bolder in their activi- 
ties throughout the world, and we need 
only look at Fidel Castro’s brazen tactics, 
but our domestic variety of Communists 
is equally increasing its aggressive ac- 
tivity. 

I believe FBI Chief, J. Edgar Hoover, 
has issued avery sober and sound warn- 
ing to this country, and the Chicago 
Tribune is to be congratulated for giving 
Mr. Hoover’s views such prominent dis- 
play for Americans in the Midwest to 
better understand the situation. 

Mr. Anderson’s article follows: 

Finns U.S. Reps GROWING BoLpER—FBI 

Heap Sees Spy STEPuP 
(By William Anderson) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—The Communists 
have become aggressively bolder in an es- 
pionage offensive against the United States, 
it was reported today by J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

He said that Russian intelligence service 
have reorganized and multipled contacts 
with the American public and warned there 
is a “realistic need for a further tightening 
of our security on the home front.” 

Hoover’s views were given in secret testi- 
mony to the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations last March 6. The testimony 
was released for publication today. 

STEPUP ACTIVITIES 

The FBI Director said the Communist 
Party in the last year has stepped up its 
activities among the youth of the Nation, 
and has devoted considerable effort toward 
infiltration of industries and unions. 

“They (the Communists) have infiltrated 
every conceivable sphere of activity—youth 
groups; radio, television, and motion picture 
industries; church, school, educational, and 
cultural groups; the press; national minority 
groups and civil and political units. 

“Some celebrated, self-styled pacifists and 
some men of wealth and prominence have 
sometimes been unwitting—but sometimes 
knowing—political shills and stooges of de- 
ceitful Communist manipulators.” 

REDS EXPLOIT SIT-INS 

Hoover, who testified for 3 hours before 
the. committee, said the “sit-in” demonstra- 
tions of Negroes in the South “were a made- 
to-order issue which the (Communist) party 
fully exploited to further its own ends.” 
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He said the Communists first showed an 
interest in the demonstration in February 
1960, when two of its functionaries wrote 
articles for an east coast party newspaper 
about sit-ins in Richmond, Va. 

“The Communist Party strategy was not 
to openly advocate picketing, inasmuch as 
this would tend to expose its members, but 
rather to get behind the movement by urg- 
ing college students to take the initiative,” 
Hoover testified. 

PARTY FAVORS PROTESTS 


“The importance which the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., has placed on these demonstra- 
tions was sharply brought into focus when 
Benjamin Davis, the party’s national sec- 
retary, told the party in March 1960, that 
these demonstrations were considered the 
next best thing to ‘proletarian revolution,’” 

During the Democratic national conven- 
tion last year, the Democrats adopted as 
part of their civil rights program a plank 
which encouraged “peaceful demonstrations” 
of sit-ins at lunch counters. 

A similar measure was introduced at the 
Republican convention, but was amended to 
favor “constitutional right to peaceable 
assembly to protest discrimination in pri- 
vate business establishments.” 


OFF THE RECORD 


Hoover noted that the Communists were 
always quick to seize on problems of minority 
groups. He said instances involving Negroes 
have been prime targets in this barrage. 

The record of the proceedings, released by 
the committee to newsmen, showed Hoover 
Was requested to go off the records at several 
points, apparently to detail some more spe- 
cific instances of the Communist menace. 
Some of the other highlights of his testimony 
that remained on the record included: 

1. There are now about 200 known, or sus- 
pected, Communist-front and Communist- 
infiltrated organizations which are under in- 
vestigation by the FBI. Many of these fronts 
are national in scope with chapters in various 
cities throughout the United States. 

2. Despite tight security measures by the 
party, “the FBI has succeeded in pentrating 
the party’s walls of secrecy to gather irre- 
futable evidence of Communist lawlessness.” 

8. Increasing tension in Cuba has created 
new investigative problems for the Bureau. 
This situation has caused increased activity 

‘of exile groups in the United States from 
other Latin American nations. 
ASKS MORE MONEY 


It was noted that the agency—which has 
about 13,000 personnel in 55 offices—turned 
over to the U.S. Treasury during the 
year $142,822,244 from fines, savings, and re- 
coveries made as a result of its investigations. 
This is $28,222,244 more than the amount of 
money spent in running the FBI. 

The agency is requesting $127,216,000 for 
operation during the next fiscal year—an in- 
crease of $9,216,000 over the amount appro- 
priated to date for the current fiscal term. 
Pay raises required by congressional action 
account for most of the increase. Without 
the required pay raises, the increase asked 
amounts to $1,666,000. 





Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I include as part of 
my remarks a letter written recently by 
an outstanding citizen of my district to 
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the President of the United States. The 
author, the Honorable John H. Greene, 
@ member of the Arkansas Commerce 
Commission, has made a very valuable 
suggestion for the utilization of the 
services of our splendid retired senior 
citizens. I commend this letter to your 


reading: 

FEBRUARY 22, 1961. 
Re: save the Monroe Doctrine 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Honorable Cordell 
Hull, late Secretary of State, established the 
good neighbor policy with our Latin Ameri- 
can friends, south of the border, and as a 
result, great impetus was given this move- 
ment. Better understanding and more cor- 
dial relations grew to replace distrust and un- 
favorable conditions between these Ameri- 
can neighbors of North, Central, and South 
America. 

What with the death of Cordell Hull, to- 
gether with the coming of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, the warm cordiality and 
existing friendship, built up through the 
good neighbor policy, was allowed to dis- 
sipate. Today, there exists, instead of 
friendship, less cordiality, less confidence 
and less understanding than since the adop- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Should the United States permit present 
conditions to remain as is, or should this 
Government acknowledge we are in bad 
light with our neighbors in the American 
Republics; should we remove the image of 
the ugly American; should we move to re- 
capture the Cordell Hull good neighbor pol- 
icy, or should we sit idly by and witness 
another, and another, and another Fidel 
Castro come into power under the guiding 
influence of Khrushchev who promises to 
“bury us” * * * if so, there shall be no 
further need for a Monroe Doctrine. 

It is my firm belief we can recapture the 
good neighbor policy, regain all that has been 
lost, and further cement better understand- 
ing between friends and neighbors. I shall 
propose a way, practical, effective, and less 
expensive, comparable to the planning of 
past administrations. 

In this Nation, we have unlimited, un- 
used manpower in several million retired 
senior citizens, who are highly trained in 
business, industry, science, and engineering 
with time on their hands, more than willing 
to become $1 per year ambassadors. From 
this group of dedicated men, thousands can 
be recruited after proper screening for 
character, good health, energy, vigor, and 
enthusiasm for an opportunity to serve a de- 
voted cause. They would be willing to un- 
dertake a visit to any of the American Re- 
publics on a mission to recapture good 
will—not to sell—not to buy, but simply 
talking freedom in an effort to rekindle the 
flame of freedom as known to the people 
of North America. 

I would recommend that this Government 
capitalize upon and utilize the services of 
these senior citizens wherein they may be 
the means of reestablishing confidence where 
there exists distrust, appreciation where in- 
difference prevails, and love replacing hatred. 


“Lord, make us instruments of Thy peace, 
Where there is injury, pardon; 
Where there is discord, unison; 
Where there is doubt, faith, despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy; 
For Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake.” 


In conclusion, I would remind you, Mr. 
President, that once to every man and na- 
tion there come moments for decision. As 
for myself, on this 22d day of February 1961, 
I enlist. What about the United States of 
America? 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN H, GREENE. 
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Statement by the Faculty and Staff of 
Tuskegee Institute on the Denial of 
Constitutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following statement by the faculty and 
staff of Tuskegee Institute on the denial 
of constitutional rights: 

STATEMENT BY THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ON THE DENIAL OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
The faculty and staff of Tuskegee Institute 

feel strongly that the Federal Government is 

obligated to insure the primacy of Federal 
laws over State laws and customs wherever 
the latter are in conflict with the US. 

Constitution. 

Nearly a full century has passed since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but discrimina- 
tion in public transportation is still widely 
and flagrantly practiced against Negroes in 
the South. 

Many State laws and local ordinances have 
prompted statements by southern public 
Officials, the press, and others that the 
“freedom riders” are agitators, trying to stir 
up racial strife, whereas the nonviolent ac- 
tions of these travelers indicate only an 
effort to test laws and customs which they 
believe contravene federally guaranteed 
rights. Moreover, the continued mainte- 
nance of segregation signs, of separate wait- 
ing rooms, and of other differential facilities 
in terminals has, in effect, condoned overt 
action by those who feel that Negroes should 
not be treated as full-fledged citizens. 

In recent days, many public statements 
and official acts have confused the public 
regarding the rights of travelers. The right 





’ to safe and unrestricted travel has been de- 


nied to some persons merely because of their 
race. We believe the violation of human 
dignity or of any citizenship right by dis- 
criminatory segregation is wrong whether 
the violation occurs in intrastate travel, in- 
terstate travel, or any other circumstance. 

In view of the stated intentions of some 
southern public officials to arrest those who 
act in compliance with Federal laws but 
at the same time violate State laws, we be- 
lieve that the Federal Government should 
do whatever is necessary to uphold within 
every State those rights guaranteed all cit- 
izens by thhe U.S. Constitution. 

Most faculty and staff members at Tuske- 
gee Institute have lived and worked here 
for many years. All of us are convinced 
from personal experiences and through our 
work with Tuskegee students, parents, and 
other citizens, that Negroes in the South 
reject the humiliating status to which they 
are subjected because of their race. We in- 
sist that public officials and others are 
gravely in error when they say the southern 
Negro is satisfied with present arrangements 
which restrict his normal travel, educational 
opportunity, economic security, or any right 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. Neith- 
er do we subscribe to statements that the 
southern racial problem will be solved ade- 
quately if the South alone is left to solve it. 
We believe this because most southern com- 
munities almost invariably deny Negroes any 
voice in working these things out. Appro- 
priate Federal surveillance and participation 
in this process are both desirable and neces- 
sary in order to assert the national concern, 
to assure protection of individual rights, and 
to guard the national welfare. 
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We are exceedingly distressed that Negroes 
are widely denied the opportunity to share 
in those professional and community serv- 
ices in which their interest, their loyalty, 
and their competence would enable them to 
make significant contributions to the total 
welfare of the United States. 

The faculty and staff of Tuskegee Insti- 
tue are deeply concerned that Negroes are 
continually denied their constitutional 
rights, and particularly as this has been 
demonstrated by recent tragic episodes in 
Alabama. We have experienced these un- 
democratic rebuffs personally in all too many 
cases, and we believe the remedy should 
now be forthright and forthwith. 

We commend the Federal Government for 
its effective efforts to protect bus travelers 
and those persons who have assembled 
peaceably to express support for the freedom 
riders. In view of our continuing grave 
concern, however, we urge that: 

1. The President of the United States is- 
sue an Executive order to eliminate—in every 
public activity throughout the Nation—any 
act of segregation and discrimination based 
on race, religion, creed, or color. 

2. The President of the United States pro- 
claim the right of individuals to intrastate 
as well as interstate travel on an unsegre- 
gated basis and that all signs and other 
deterrents indicating or imposing separate 
facilities upon the races be removed in every 
phase of public transportation. 

8. The Congress enact legislation imple- 
menting constitutional guarantees of civil 
rights. 

4. The Department of Justice initiate de- 
vices to test the operation of civil rights 
laws and to detect and deter undemocratic 
practices. 

5. The Departmen* of Justice continue to 
use all necessary powers in areas where 
racial conflict exists or is likely to erupt and 
where State authorities cannot or will not 
protect citizens and guarantee their rights 
under the U.S. Constitution. 

6. The Department of Justice insure 
peaceable assembly of all groups and be 
alert to the possibility of intimidation and 
persecution of those who engage in desegre- 
gation efforts. 

7. The people of every community promptly 
discover ways through which they them- 
selves might work together toward making 
democracy a living experience for every 
American. 

The United States has the responsibility 
to establish firmly its commitment both to 
the ideal and to the daily operation of 
democracy for everyone in this country. 
Such forthright action is possible. It would 
speak reassuringly for us at home; it would 
echo the high ideals and the practicalities 
of democracy around the world. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA, 

May 26, 1961. 





The Department of the Interior Shoots 
From the Hip When It Declares It Can- 
not Afford To Present the National 
Symphony Orchestra at the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater Which Was Given to 
the Nation’s Capital by the People of 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways instructive to us old hands in the 
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Congress to have replies shot from the 
hip at us by minor officials in Federal 
departments and agencies which hit the 
front pages of the newspapers even be- 
fore we get an official answer to our let- 
ters to the heads of those Federal de- 
partments and agencies. 

Such was the case this morning when 
the Washingt°n (D.C.) Post published 
a reply of a kind by T. Sutton Jett, Su- 
perintendent of the National Capital 
Parks, to a letter I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on June 1. I have 
not yet had a reply from the Secretary 
of the Interior, although I continue to 
hope that he will answer my letter him- 
self instead of having a minor official 
reply to it in this manner. 

It may be that the Secretary of the 
Interior is too busy with his hikes up 
the historic canal on the outskirts of 
the Nation’s Capital to answer his own 
mail. 

But it does seem extremely interesting 
to me to learn that the Department of 
the Interior cannot afford to present 
the National Symphony Orchestra at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater. 

Puerto Rico can afford the Pablo 
Casals Festival, but the richest Nation 
in the world cannot afford to present 
the National Symphony Orchestra of the 
Nation’s Capital in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Nation‘s Capital spends $16,000 a 
year on art, probably the smallest sum 
spent by any city in the United States. 

The present sum of $16,000 for the 
arts will not be raised unless the Con- 
gress, which is in charge of the purse 
strings regarding local appropriations of 
the city of Washington, raises it. 

The Department of the Interior, and 
the District of Columbia Recreation De- 
partment—both of which have been di- 
rected to carry on cultural and artistic 
programs in the Nation’s Capital—have 
a@ responsibility to ask the Congress to 
appropriate the necessary funds out of 
local tax revenues and to match that 
amount with appropriated funds, since 
the Federal Government is by far the 
largest employer in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue any longer to occupy its present 
anomalous position which, by its control 
of the purse strings in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, denies to the people of the Nation’s 
Capital the right to appropriate their 
own tax funds for the support of cul- 
tural activities; and by its control of the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater denies its 
use for the National Symphony Orches- 
tra and other local nonprofit cultural 
groups. 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
ond letter which I have addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior in the hope 
that I will receive a reply from him and 
not from a member of his staff. 

I also include a study by the Library 
of Congress of municipal support for the 
arts in the United States: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It is always instruc- 
tive to us old hands in the Congress to 
have replies shot from the hip at us by minor 
Officials in Federal departments and agencies 
which hit the front pages of the newspapers 
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whenever we write to the heads of those 
agencies; and even before we get an official 
answer. 

I wrote to you on June 1 pointing out, 
among other things, that Puerto Rico, in the 
Pablo Casals Festival, had a much higher 
cultural content to that program than the 
Capital City of the richest Nation in the 
world had in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater program run by the Department of 
the Interior. So far, I have had no reply to 
my letter. 

“You are advised that my letter was hand 
delivered to your office on May 31. This 
morning I have had a reply of a kind to my 
complaint that the Department of the In- 
terior has no place in its Carter Barron 
Amphitheater programs for the National 
Symphony Orchestra and other nonprofit cul- 
tural groups of the Nation’s Capital. The 
National Symphony Orchestra is the only 
major symphony orchestra in the United 
States without a summer season. 

In a front-page article in the Washington 
Post of June 5, 1961, we find the following 
information: “We would love to have them 
there,” T. Sutton Jett, superintendent of 
the National Capital Parks charged with 
administration of the amphitheater said, 
referring to the National Symphony, “but we 
can’t afford them.” 

A study made by the Library of Congress 
in 1959 and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by both Senator Huspert H. Hum- 
PHREY and Representative Harris B. Mc- 
DowELL, Jr., showed that the Nation’s Capi- 
tal spends annually on the arts the fantas- 
tic sum of $16,000. This is the lowest 
amount of any city in the United States 
except Hagerstown, Md., which spends $12,- 
500 on the fine arts, according te the study. 

In the 86th Congress bills were intro- 
duced by Senator HumpnHrey, Senator Morsz, 
Representatives Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., 
and Representative FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
setting aside 1-mill, or one-thousandth of 
@ dollar, out of local taxes for cultural pro- 
grams. It was estimated at the time that 
this would raise $185,000 at a minimum for 
cultural programs. 

This year, Senator CLarK, of Pennsylvania, 
Congressman FranK THOMPSON, Congress- 
man POWELL, of New York, Congressman 
CuHELF, of Kentucky, and Congressman CEL- 
LER Of New York have introduced legislation 
providing a Federal-State grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to help the fine arts. I have cospon- 
sored this legislation and I am happy to ad- 
vise you that $100,000 would be provided 
annually for the District of Columbia art 
programs including those at the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater. 

However, since the Department of the 
Interior has the largest cultural facility in 
the Nation’s Capital in its charge, it should 
have come to the Congress for the funds nec- 
essary to properly present the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other nonprofit cul- 
tural programs such as the Washington Civic 
Opera Company, the Children’s Theater of 
Washington, the Washington Ballet Com- 
pany and other groups at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater. 

The present appropriation of $16,000 for 
the fine arts won’t be raised unless the Con- 
gress, which is in charge of the pursestrings 
regarding local appropriations of the city of 
Washington, raises it. It won’t raise it to 
anywhere the sums spent on the arts by other 
cities until you, Mr. Secretary, and others, 
including the District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, which is charged by the 
Congress with carrying on cultural programs 
in the Nation’s Capital together with the 
Department of the Interior, seriously get 
down to the business of developing the kind 
of cultural program which the Congress 
authorized in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater Act, and the act establishing the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department. 

It was with this in mind, Mr. Secretary, 
that I suggested in my letter that a special 
advisory committee made up of educational, 
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cultural, and fine arts experts and leaders 
should be set up to make a study of how the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater could be made a 
major cultural force. I said that the De- 
partment of the Interior’s stewardship of the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater as a cultural 
facility over the years should be subjected to 
a critical and searching analysis and no 
attempt to justify sins of omission or com- 
mission should be permitted. Nor should 
any bureaucratic whitewash be attempted. 

In view of the evident feeling at the De- 
partment of the Interior that the richest 
nation in the world can’t afford a worthy 
cultural program in the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater which was the gift of the peo- 
ple of this Nation to the Nation’s Capital for 
such program, the special advisory commit- 
tee should undertake a study of how such 
programs are financed in other major cities 
of the United States and Europe. 

The Federal Government cannot continue 
any longer to occupy its present anomalous 
position which, by its control of the purse 
strings, denies to the people of Washington, 
D.c., the right to appropriate their own tax 
funds for the support of cultural activities, 
and by its control of the major summer cul- 
tural facility denies its use for the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Washington Ballet 
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Co., the Washington Civic Opera, the Chil- 
dren’s Theater, and other local cultural 
groups. 

You must know, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Water Gate is no longer suitable for cultural 
programs due to the fact that at least one 
great 4-engine airplane flies immediately 
overhead every minute as the landing field at 
the National Airport is approached. 

The Federal Government shows not the 
slightest concern for this situation, and has 
consistently supported the airplanes over 
culture. Having made the Water Gate un- 
suitable by the airflight landing patterns, it 
now says that it cannot afford to use the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater for major cul- 
tural programs. 

If this situation doesn’t cry for a broad- 
based inquiry then nothing does. ; 

No doubt sick jokes and burlesque hall 
humor pays its way. This is the way with 
things in our society where educational and 
cultural programs are crowded out of the 
television programs by soap operas, westerns, 
and a myriad of other items which are able 
to find wealthy sponsors, who can write their 
cost off as business expenses. 

As I said in my letter of June 1, which I 
hope you will soon find time to answer even 


a 


June 5 


though it might keep you from a hike up the 
canal in this beautiful weather, the Ameri- 
can people want something better than is so 
easily available to them and their children 
in the Carter Barron Amphitheater and over 
the television stations. They want some- 
thing vital, alive, and close to the American 
dream and the American promise. I wrote 
you, too, that “the sweep of history has 
made the United States the leader of the 
free world, and we must compete with the 
Soviet Union for the minds and the hearts 
of men everywhere in the world.” The 
United States, and its National Capital “must 
take its place’’ beside other nations and 
other capital cities in support of cultural 
matters. That the Nation’s Capital is be- 
hind even such a provincial capital city as 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R., should and must be a mat- 
ter of concern to you, Mr. Secretary, just as 
it is to me if only because of the cold war 
and the competition of the Soviet Union. 
I shall look forward to hearing from you 
personally on this matter, Mr. Secretary. I 
enclose herewith a copy of the Library of 
Congress study to which I have referred. 
Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 








City Amount of municipal financial support | Source of municipal financial support 
Alsen; Olio... <...-2.2<---- cic: Aevibekiticiaae Simm nil cbange vile he a General fund (indirect support in lieu of tax for 
| facility). 2 
ES So eet Oe | Direct tax construction cost -_._.._...-- 
1 or 3 parts of a $100,000 recreation program _| General fund paren of ‘‘recreation wits ineclide 
MR Te Ce aces diene siaaekasaebarnsieh— General fund_- 
I ites ec eilies dors asin mscvepinkcredivn sees aitiontiew Penance Cin telass saltnnabinekwnnpnionae 
ili aI di Seka ahs i cnn ince tsa pe cabs eennibasecie A on sertnenid ee Re ae noe alktin ne ckidn ge miele 
RN ra in nit wnsimmmetan nna — Re RR ae RIO AS 
Baltimore, Md_._......-..--.| 1959 appropriations 
ee inna lle ws tieiibiaedillansmd Oh os hth de kinichwniiiinmnet 
ng acnbtiniNs diemetibictinmcaecnetcnkid ee Ee ER Ee Se aes 
iter ecinent mnie Endowment funds (estimated income) - -- 





Type of activity supported 





abet es Atlanta Art Association for Benefit High Mu- 


General funds (pensions) --_...........--- 





Art museum. 


Plans for the construction of a municipal audi- 
torium and “cultural grouping for arts, library 
and arena.’ 

Band concerts. 

Atlanta Symphony Guild. 

Atlanta Pops Concert. 

Municipal Theater Under-the-Stars. 


seum and School of Art. 


Municipal Museum. 
Bureau of Music. 


Walters Art Gallery. 


$15, 
Birmingham, Ala---..--.-.-- $90,000 (this year s appropriation) _......-- I ini orien eo hencabeneel Birmingham Museum of Art. 
TIES tithes aeskintods= Appropria' 1958-59: 
RS TRG EL pee eee Real estate tax and other current revenues- - ---- Albright Art Gallery 
ict stncactnamnrtbanncecoon|nn ons eater hog se ac anceseeeanepececees Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra Society, Inc. 
- ie icnmikababhwaheidininihilsoncd RR Ss Re eee Kleinhans Music Hall. 
|) as Calendar year 1958: 
iia ace ibitinals Payments from Chicago Park District, an inde- | Art Institute of Chicago. 
pendent municipal corporation in the city of 
Chicago 
iii iratthintsiencnpeainbnthcndjen Rs his hakeks cncitcdgbnadinesnstuada Museum of Science and Industry. 
Ns siinsuiesilini Maclin ciusesibiretomiociNecmtacel OO iri it Since replies eaetatlaacavi nt Natural History Museum (field mu- 
seum 
ic dicenacesdiiieeidnil General revenues, “the major part of which is | Fine Arts Museum. 
ad valorem tax.” 
Detroit, Mich..........--..-- 1959-60 gross appropriation, $543,081__..-.- Local taxes, grants and gifts, and revenues -.--_--.- Arts Commission. 
Evansville, Ind-.-.--------- Prepeundl tadeut tor’ 1000, $18,450 onecenees \civil City of Evansville. .............-.-------- Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
1959 contribution, $9,200_...............--- 
Lowa. }School City of Evansville _............--------- Do. 
Hagerstown, Md_-.-......-- $12,500 (provided for in annual OE) wick COONIIINE DOUIIIN o ivnce tec cesbectnsnnnscescscen Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
pe Ea i nchsip ae editing teow naercnnsncanioiinweiin Museum of Nati History. 
I nk i ie aed eerie nme a ei. ain hp Akane Museum of Fine Arts. 
Cee ba eile i chi eink akan anowabenanomirn Civic Theater. 
cdi 6 dkicbibndicgen mempieeremienanee anaes BAS 0 i a eee c Houston Symphony. 
Kansas City, Mo--..--.---.-- For fiscal year ended Apr. 30, 1959: ‘ 
aa ea el ced General fund; park funds...................--.-- N pean fas Gallery (buildings and ground main- 
mance). 
re a edu ce CR ee ceca ctctcdeeséstivnsceces Philharmonic Orchestra (free rent). 
a a General debt and interest fund_..............--- Starlight Theater (debt service for facility devel- 
oped by k department). 
RE hig ini iinsiian ively te Ks nscinas Sates SU oon ccecepeceiiil Museum Idings and ground maintenance). 
A i a etbamicialisaae ----| Liberty Memorial (operation and maintenance). 


Los Angeles, Calif. - .- 
Newark, N.J 
New Orleans, La.........--- 


1959 appropriation: $525,426 
$40,000 





New York, N.Y_........ cad 
to June 30, 1960). 


$904,989 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to 


Dec. 31, 1959) 


$1,329, 559° sg budget, July 1, 1959, 


to June 30, 1 


—_ 985 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to 
suaeaao ties budget, July 1, 1959, 


to June 30, 1960). 


$95,866 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to 


June 30, 1960). 


$69,510 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to 


Dec. 31, 1 
Footnotes at end of speech. 


Appropriation for fisca] 1959-60: $196,998__ 





$044, 525 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, 


| 










mee Do. 


.---| Department of municipal art: bureau of music. 
.---| Newark Museum. 
Delgado Museum of Art. 


New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 
New Orleans O House Association. 
Crescent City Concerts. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


American Museum of Natural History. 


Betive Institute of Arts and Ohildren’s 

useum., 

Brooklyn Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
Musto. 
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woveen- 


Type of activity supported 





Museum of the City of New York. 


Norfolk Symphony Orchestra. 
Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
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Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire— 
Continued 
City Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support 
ee, x eR ate “ae (pene budget, July 1, 1959, | Tax levy and general fund revenues_..... 
une 30 
$50,250 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to | Capital allocations......................- 
Dec. 31, 1959). 

BRGRIOEs. WOtue acenninonatl th Riiiits iedinapebecwnslttctnibughenstl Chama) PON = os ck ihc cw tnad 

Pe nnininvnensnannecapedttipnbthin«tedbedael itd den een cectintinennteiagaaiie aay 
Oakland, Calif: 1958-59: 


Salaries for a professional staff of 6 plus 
$2,000 allowance for books and $500 





Annual appropriations by city council to library 
department from which library and museums 


Art and pictures department of main library. 


for pictures. commission adopts an operating budget. 
Eis chick temnnnmancpmijnasiusiriebnaeste Ns an cial kad eciea tis daensiphiitnce leiden ateccletbihtan isting Oakland Public Museum. 
| Se ee R= sen dabdeaginntimnninitementeimeidiabans irae Art Museum. 
Da bcabitcddtabewncsicheabvantonedaatiag in x cvnientiestundbneckocndtahiadisnameie Snow Museum. 
Philadelphia, Pa............ I in iadnnaqutdbinnssasddonetnniio’ Ce DO yi sisi re sncisascatinonetpel Academy of Fine Arts. 
PI --ss asricihinmancnnassiniucainciaihiesstinniinegstgitaiteiae’ WIE =. ass sancnienieniniatea acigeeanatiabiammmaniuaacuaate Robin Hood Dell. 
INS ttl cna Serb scisamwieiteampna eaees dante oan a aon cconideaantialpabmalameaenipns aan Philadelphia Grand Opera. 
SA helagdckidaed divccndeaetadaabeandeinante WO ih. -- . snivasndscanccatabtbladeuabpuaiiin Philadelphia Art Museum and Rodin Museum, 
myo Si al ae on incaibiesbiane caine einen OD. cd dei nid aithnnatinddeknendaladteie Johnson paintings. 
les aa pietiinhidehimnaneimicdnn Dein R aang tl inset inepe pining tha cin estos Siig elena aie ietcae, Philadelphia Art Festival (every 2 years). 
PRUE, WOacscicncscues oe 000 cna ie General se es (through specific appropria- | Pittsburgh Symphony. 
tions each year). 
$20,000 to $30,000 (annually) ........-....--].---- MN as sitio d cn adn ncan tekeneeeen ums conemiids Free summer band concerts. 
$25,000 (approximate cost to city annually) -|__._- NG Sicithhadnn sist dentist ctbaenileaedaanigging Arts and Crafts Center. * 
Providities, BL uns ccentccet Current appropriations: 
citi aecinr tae bee nici anaiemahsbas nee PIEEE SOP UINNB igi on cn ccpcncetunsenssonaualh Museum in Roger Williams Park. 
ee i ie oat oe nectni io scsesiini este siattancinpediinanccdid keine Tate tra jaleete a 
Rania Peis asncsivqsvathis $140,060 (approximate expenditures for | General revenues (budgeted annually according | Recreation Bureau (sponsors orchestra, Nature 
1959). to estimated needs). Museum, etc.). 
CR i canienninnwnnapncinindonn ahd Gnalitiersnd cc eli <iteteittacesdemnnsin<~raipentendanliliteahintiee thao Bureau of — arks — 9 band concerts. 
Richmond, Va......5....<.- erica ct inmtesastkseanenpidentencen FOG Pe ais cesaencnccenneselevnacetnatinrdcisinieaenrivtal Valentine 
Rochester, N.Y.-.-..---.-.. 1980-80 expenditures: 
BRS otic Lnncatcsocunsttuanicete a revenues or real estate taxes_-.......... Civil Musie Association. 
Ns cman tone csen clin in at gpa ae acid gad earn Mistaeiiapen dihiaedibeiisiieg lillian “Opera Under the Stars.” 
DIRS dates cok ince Not indicated snitch rtieicildaeinceeaaeiaccee A Museum. 
Sacramento, Calif..........- 1959-60 budget amounts 
SL icodandahedcei wens aanebame dons General ad valorem taxes_................-....-- Philharmonic Orchestra, 
in uacinemoansodinb aswel ietiog ite nts wadllmeatnnwacandeeieistloniendcaag Park band concerts. 
SES one ciutichndieinnnantakn tankibhenieed Md a <a: cacn meena ticiagenctabetllaealldnitiaeantibiniticdin) Crocker Art Gallery (city-owned). 
NU eine i ctcadickontncisenccichsenddahinisvelecitichigelt anal hi atid agian ndideiteniigsliatvenaihisigeastentaadiiaee manele Children’s art and dancing classes (city recre- 
tion department). 
er eee 1958 Revenue: $320,007.53............----- Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on | St. Louis Art Museum, 
all real and personal property (established 
under State law in 1907). 
Ot, Panl; DER. cnisccimio’l 1959 = budget appropriations: 
le atciatinn inne nathan aa “tty noe worg “financed as part of the overall | St. Paul Gallery and School of Art. 
t get.’ 
aso scttienninonpeck stb becbie dice basin bk tabibaideul some ibiamiecaa a dinneaedla 8t. ro Civic Opera. 
San Antonio, Tex........... $81, on (approximate budget for ensuing Buapested primarily by general fund_..........- Witte Museum, 
ear). 
$81,000 Peer actlad linc Bupalinacs an aeapeiennh Raeemcee Nira Soiaaschade cninlads ctpscocrvieilant enaneebiein tbs coed titesaiecaseteeall 2 municipal auditoriums. 
ais cciciiaiteenanneeicdeimetadapeecteaiged Stale: scdciesncdgetitscdegesackebbnsntinde San Pedro Playhouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions). 
San Diego, Calif. ........... 1959-60 city budget: 
159 General revenues Fine Arts Galle 
Serra Museum "Gocal history). 
Natural History Museum. 
Museum of Man (anthropology). 
San Diego Symphony. 
San Francisco, Calif......... 1958-59 budget: - 
$158,365 (taxes, $120,665; other, $37,700) mates of the city and county of San Francisco__} Art commission. 
ag naib senteen eetihiewatansin tl ins55benqtinenniminacnippegsenieiiedntnd War Memorial Art Museum. 
$255,456 (taxes, $254,856; other, $600)..-/..... [Bean otangbinwdswun>anthbakeenanee California ‘oa of the Legion of Honor (rt 
museum). 
$367,942 (taxes, $367,692; $250)......--..}....- a tet tn mitten cephtie panded De Young (art) Museum. 
Sovantem, PO. .ncsccscscecis An average of about $28,740 per annum | General funds_._...........-....-------...--...- Everhart Museum. 
over the past 10 years. 
Gentile, WEEE 2. ccecacscsse Ns Sos inp ebcciyanainsaccisasmecuns City’s annual budget funds without regard to | Art commission. 
income source. 
SE I accscnes pico ipcsernitndpascsienestbiehdnclllksakninicaaaearaatel RR panini nnnns sccenceiidinieneisiidnbaptaedl Art museum. 
BTN: Linaicdtjiccnsbnnabapailiespiladanmaninail as becca Acadia Nisnetntic mchnarinennitninicceuilisaliiiatiitiacallaeate Publie music. 
RN isi rnntlonnntinns banneipentnkneontaniiented iitedtnesiamagtnadihanemmtnveningealinemsnceaal Art division of the library department. 
Springfield, Mass.?.......... nk cciknbitttmanigaiicaiineneusnice eed ee gg | RE Rare: Museum of Natural Histo: —r 
SEE Bi nsencnin-potunnnapennaiicnndeanetageanel TR kcheioihntndaincihiienlistradaunenel George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
IS steadied lia andiinsentswterdinihindel amid NP sinsaicntetnchapacibap atictniinintaduh ncaitaeaaatbiicin ein William Pynchon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum). 
DE ckticiicosdincdmtiiibednapetthinnnathiien tinial, i inintonbunacwenmeets Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 
BOG MONO, ice Linoniimnnnccadascnsinaeapeunen ne TET .| Fine arts department of library. 
GRGCGEG, TNE cccewasacsine $25,000 appropriation annually General tax levy Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 


vided by taxes earmarked for this spe 


2 Included in the library budget is the pultion ¢ of musical adviser, which is the 


ey budget for 1960 based on 1 cent a = valuation of the city. Funds pro- 





29, 1959. 


way in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Spring- 


field Symphony Orchestra. 


Greater Debt for the Individual and the 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 


editorial appearing in today’s Wall Street 
Journal discussed the shortsightedness 


of President Kennedy’s housing pro- 
gram: 
SAND CASTLES 

If the world situation is as dangerous as 
President Kennedy has repeatedly said it 
is, and requires more individual sacrifice to 
meet the threat from communism, one would 
think that Mr. Kennedy and his friendly 
Congress would occasionally heed that 
preachment themselves. 

Instead the President has proposed a 


variety of profligate domestic spending meas- 


ures, including a housing plan that all but 
guarantees a house for everybody. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s proposal, which includes PHA-insured 
40-year mortgages with no downpayment for 





Source: Compiled by Anne M. Finnegan and Helen 
Public Welfare Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, July 


tered institution). 


A. Miller, Education and 


homes costing up to $15,000, as well as new 
billions for urban renewal, water and sewer 
projects for smaller communities, and hous- 
ing for colleges, farm people and elderly citi- 
zens, would seem hardly in keeping with his 
sacrifice manifesto. 

Yet Congress has seen fit not only to ac- 
cept this heavy financial burden, but to in- 
crease it. Both House and Senate Banking 
committees have approved the White House 
plan and boosted the benefits it includes. 

Aside from encouraging individual home- 
buyers to get mired in a near-lifetime of debt, 
the housing program as it now shapes up will 
cost all Americans between $5 billion and 
$9 billion—thus aggravating the Govern- 
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ment’s already perplexing financial prob- 
lems. 

If this Nation had no debt (instead of a 
$290 billion ocean of red ink) and was not 
faced with a determined enemy whose ac- 
tions require us to lay out more than $40 
billion annually for defense, the housing 
scheme now in Congress would still be highly 
questionable. There are means in this coun- 
try by which a man can buy a house if he’s 
willing to sacrifice to get it. There are means 
by which college, farm and elderly people 
can live comfortable without living off the 
rest of the people. 

This is not to say that all Americans reside 
in housing they are completely pleased with, 
but rather that finding shelter is historically 
an individual or community matter and that 
1961 is a poor time for the country to in- 
dulge itself in welfare plans which are not 
necessary and which it cannot afford. 

A man’s home is his castle and the Presi- 
dent is apparently out to build castles for 
everyone. But he is out to build sand castles 
when, with the water on the rise, he himself 
has called for sandbags. 





New Developments in the Soviet Military 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to a recent 
article by Neal Stanford in the Christian 
Science Monitor concerning develop- 
ments in Soviet military preparations. 

Behind the curtain of nuclear stale- 
mate, the Soviets are taking new steps 
to prepare themselves for limited aggres- 
sion. Some of these preparations as dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stanford include the re- 
duction of manpower, missile priority, 
and new developments in mechanization. 

Mr. Stanford concludes that— 
both its weapons developments and its reor- 
ganized military structure suggest increased 
Soviet reliance on subversion and limited 
aggression as means of pressing toward its 
goal of world supremacy. 


This is a particularly timely article 
and I urge my colleagues to give it their 
close attention: 

A-UMBRELLA OVER SOVIET PLANS 
(By Neal Stanford) 
WASHINGTON. 

There are far-reaching changes taking 
place in the military posture and structure 
of the Soviet armed forces, just as there are 
in American defense programs. 

But while much of what the United States 
is planning is disclosed in public testimony 
on the military budget and in official 
speeches, Soviet military plans and develop- 
ments are less easy to discover. 

However, Pentagon officials are persuaded, 
from a variety of sources, that they know 
basically the shape of the Kremlin’s new 
military programs. 

MANPOWER REDUCED 

And the changes that are taking place in 
the structure of the Soviet military forces 
strongly indicate the kind of military opera- 
tions the Kremlin is preparing for. 
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Basically, while the Soviets are developing 
a capability for a general nuclear war, they 
are putting more stress on Soviet-inspired 
and Soviet-supported limited aggression 
under the umbrella of nuclear stalemate. 

Thus, as was announced more than a year 
ago, the Soviets are reducing their armed 
strength from some 3,600,000 to nearer 
2,500,000. 

They are reducing the number of naval 
surface vessels and increasing the number 
of submarines. 

They are reducing their overall aircraft 
total and stepping up missiles of all ranges. 

They are putting increased reliance on a 
modernized mobilization system. 


MISSILE PRIORITY 


Currently the Soviets maintain over 150 
line divisions in their standing forces, about 
two-thirds of which are combat ready, al- 
though not at full strength. 

They also have numerous surface-to-air 
and surface-to-surface missile units, artil- 
lery divisions, and separate artillery, anti- 
aircraft artillery, and antitank brigades and 
regiments. 

With the increasing emphasis on rocketry, 
the Kremlin has reorganized the Soviet high 
command structure. Its new missile arm is 
now one of the five main divisions of the 
Ministry of Defense: ground, air, air defense, 
naval, and rocket forces. 

A present the principal Soviet instrument 
for intercontinental attack is still Soviet 
long-range aviation. 

But the number of Soviet bombers is ex- 
pected to diminish in the next few years as 
ballistic missiles (ICBM’s, IRBM’s and sub- 
marine-launched missiles) assume increas- 
ing importance as nuclear-weapons delivery 
vehicles. 

The Soviets have given high priority to air 
and missile defense and are rapidly improv- 
ing their surface-to-air missile systems. 

Improved Soviet fighter aircraft are show- 
ing up both in the U.S.S.R. and in Eastern 
European satellites. 

MOSCOW DEFENSE 


Moscow itself is heavily defended by a 
costly complex of surface-to-air missiles. 
And the Kremlin is presently developing a 
new and mobile system of such defense— 
much as the United States has been giving 
serious thought to putting Polaris and other 
missiles on flat cars and mobile platforms. 

It also is understood that the Soviets are 
developing an anti-missile-missile program, 
with all of its psychological and political ad- 
vantage. 

Constant progress and improvement is be- 
ing made in the weapons furnished the So- 
viet Army, with its heavier weapons suitable 
for firing either nuclear or nonnuclear pro- 
jectiles. 

Among artillery weapons, the Soviets have 
introduced since World War II are a 203- 
millimeter gun-howitzer on a one-piece 
mount, with a maximum range of 32,000 


‘yards; a 240-millimeter mortar capable of 


10,000 yards; and a twin 57-millimeter self- 
propelled antiaircraft mount. These are al- 
ready in the hands of Soviet troops in quan- 
tity. 

The Soviet Army also is stepping up its 
reliance on light and medium transport air- 
craft and helicopters—supporting airborne 
troops. 

There is the new aircraft called 
the cat that can land on relatively rough 
strips and carry 125 combat-equipped 
troops. 

There is its military version, the cub, 
which includes a rear loading ramp and can 
carry 90 troops. 

There is a military transport called the 
camp with a rear loading ramp and ca- 
pacity for 60 troops. 

And there is the new, standard, heavy 
transport helicopter, called the horse, with 
@ payload capacity of 8,800 pounds, or 40 
combat-equipped infantrymen. 
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MECHANIZATION TREND 


The trend toward mechanization of Soviet 
ground forces goes on. And the Soviets put 
great stock in armor. 

There is the T-54, the main battle tank, 
that mounts a 100-mm. gun and has a cruise 
range of 250 mfles. 

Then there is the T-110, the current stand- 
ard, Soviet heavy tank, that mounts a 122- 
mm. gun and weighs more than 50 tons. 

As the Soviets move to their second gen- 
eration of rocket launchers, they are shifting 
from truck-mounted launchers to full- 
tracked launchers. 

The best information available indicates 
that the Soviets maintain hundreds of muni- 
tions and other military storage sites 
throughout the Soviet Union, and have a 
stockpile available that make it possible to 
wage war for long periods without having 
to resupply themselves through production. 

From all that Washington can learn from 
Soviet military developments, the Kremlin 
appears to recognize that a general nuclear 
war is to be avoided, despite its substantial 
capabilities for such a war. 

Rather, it would appear, both its weapons 
developments and its reorganized military 
structure suggest increased Soviet reliance 
on subversion and limited aggression as 
means of pressing toward its goal of world 
supremacy. 





Protecting a Day of Rest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on June 2, 1961. 

PROTECTING A Day OF REST 


Commercilization has for a number of 
years been a threat to the American Sun- 
day. The U.S. Supreme Court now has given 
the day a strong protection by ruling that 
laws regulating or prohibiting commercial 
activity on Sunday are within the legitimate 
powers of States and their legislatures. 

It may be true, as Chief Justice Warren 
remarks, that the chief impulsion for laws 
regarding observance of the sabbath has 
changed during the two centuries or more 
since many such statutes were enacted in 
colonial times. If so, it is partly because 
every day secular experience has corrobor- 
ated the wisdom of the injunction in the 
Christian and some other religions to set 
apart 1 day in 7 as a day of rest. 

The majority opinions of the Court con- 
firmed that for a State to prescribe a weekly 
respite from all labor is not to create an 
establishment of religion nor to interfere 
with the free exercise of religions which re- 
gard Saturday rather than Sunday as their 
sabbath. 

This divergence of doctrine raises a situa- 
tion which lawmakers cannot in charity 
overlook even though the highest Court may 
grant their power to be arbitrary. If the 
essence of the intent is to provide that no 
one shall as a rule be required to work more 
than 6 days in 7, then the purpose still is 
served if he chooses as a matter of faith a 
different day from the majority. 

But insofar as part of the intent is to pre- 
serve a peaceful surrounding on a given day 
for religious services, meditation or family 
relaxations, there is reason also for resolving 
that this atmosphere shall not be invaded 
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by bargain sales with their attendant noise 
and traffic jams. The ruling of the Court 
presents a responsibility to the legislatures 
to combine firmness with fairness. 





How To Get “Clunkers” off Roads—Cut 
Auto Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we have just passed another accident- 
strewn holiday of record breaking pro- 
portions in which 468 persons were need- 
lessly and carelessly destroyed on our 
highways, and ironically during that 
time set aside to reaffirm that those who 
gave their lives for their country did not 
die in vain. Certainly, these 468 have 
died in vain. 

My colleagues will recall, I am sure, 
that the highway program recently 
adopted was in part made necessary, ac- 
cording to its sponsors, in order to make 
safe roads and to cut down the death 
toll. We certainly hope that the pro- 
gram will save as many lives as it was 
claimed it would, but we must also re- 
member that there are other factors af- 
fecting automobile accidents, notably, 
the driver and the automobile itself. 

I was recently impressed with the ar- 
gument presented in an editorial ap- 
pearing June 1, 1961, in the Detroit 
(Mich.) News which stated that the 
sales-depressing 10 percent auto excise 
tax contributes to the hazards of using 
our highways by keeping old, unsafe cars 
on the road. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to make 
available this editorial to my colleagues, 
whether their concern is for death-free 
holidays, for discrimination-free taxes, 
or both, as it gives a new meaning to the 
old saying about death and taxes. 

The editorial follows: 

How To Get “CLUNKERS” Orr Roaps—Cur 
Auto Excise TAXEs 

With casualty figures still incomplete, it 
now appears that 32 or more persons died in 
Michigan traffic during the 102-hour Me- 
morial Day weekend and the national toll 
will be at least 455. 

Those not inured to these annual reports 
of highway slaughter will read them with 
dismay and a wonder why somehow, some 
way this American disgrace has not been 
mitigated if not eradicated. 

Actually, much has been done as statistics 
based on deaths, numbers of cars, and miles 
traveled will show. Much more is being 
done by hundreds of people in many places, 
all of them seeking in one way or another 
to solve the problem. 

Safety experts say that the solution in- 
volves the three E’s of engineering, education, 
and enforcement and in all of these cate- 
gories work is being done. Now comes 
Robert Powers, publisher of Ward’s Automo- 
tive Yearbook, with a fresh approach that 
does not fit into any of the E’s. 

Powers points out that Federal and State 
taxes on new cars and trucks and on car 
parts, accessories, and tires is responsible 
for the presence in great numbers on the 
streets and highways of old cars, not as 


safe as new ones, and cars in a state of such 
disrepair that they are a traffic menace. 

Obviously, if the 10-percent excise tax on 
new cars could be removed more new, safe 
cars could be sold, more safe used cars would 
be available, and many of the 1,164,000 pre- 
World War II “clunkers” would go to the 
scrap heap. 


Powers rightly understands that Congress - 


and all administrations since the tax was 
imposed as a temporary war measure have 
failed to eliminate or reduce it. It is con- 
tinued year after year with very little con- 
sideration given to any relief. 

Since this is so, Powers suggests a com- 
promise through which the taxes en parts, 
batteries, and tires be ended. Powers is 
convinced that many accidents are caused 
by malfunction of older cars which owners 
cannot afford to repair. A removal of the 
taxes would contribute greatly to a reduc- 
tion in the price of those car components— 
brakes, electrical systems, batteries, and 
tires—which most often fail and, in doing 
so, cause accidents. 

Figures are not available as to mechanical 
failure as a cause of accidents, but any 
motorist knows from casual observation 
that unsafe cars are not rare. 

There is no single tremendous idea that 
is going to solve the traffic toll problem. 
If it is solved at all, it will be by the con- 
tribution of many minds. Powers’ idea is 
one of these and it deserves careful consid- 
eration in Washington, from where the 
action must come. 





The Death of George S. Kaufman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, June 2, the country lost a distin- 
guished citizen with the death of George 
S. Kaufman. Mr. Kaufman, whom I 
was proud to have as a constituent, died 
at his home, after a long illness, at the 
age of 71. 

George Kaufman was a giant of a man 
who brought grace and power and elo- 
quence to the American theater. There 
are few men who have been his equal as 
a playwright in modern times. At his 
funeral, his close friend and another 
distinguished playwright, Moss Hart, de- 
livered the eulogy. Mr. Hart spoke of 
the “many Georges” who were part of 
the complete Mr. Kaufman. He went 
on to say: 

There was the cantankerous George, the 
terror of head waiters, taxidrivers, and 
barbers. There was G.S.K., the wit, and he 
was one of the wittiest men of his time. 
There was the wintry and distant George, 
the warm and spring-like George, and there 
was George, the playwright—vwe all sat at his 
feet. 

He was not a comfortable, happy, or cozy 
man, but he was a loving man. He felt deep- 
ly, but sheared away from any expression of 
emotion. He had pride, but no vanity. He 
was a unique, an arresting man. Our solace 
is that we should have known him, and were 
living in his time. 


The United States is the better for 
George Kaufman, and the country 
mourns his passing and treasures his 
memory and his work. 
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The Un-Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the bril- 
liant commentator, Paul Harvey, in a 
recent broadcast, had this to say con- 
cerning the so-called freedom riders’ 
jaunt into the South. Mr. Harvey has 
pes a fair statement based on the 
acts: 





THE UN-CIVIL WAR 


Since small Paul Harvey was old enough 
to notice that people are “different” his 
mother has taught that “God planted flowers 
of many colors in his garden.” 

He is never going to be taught that all men 
are created equal, because they are not. 

It has nothing to do with race, religion, 
color. 

It is simply a biological fact that we, as 
individuals, have unequal fingerprints, pulse 
rate, IQ; some individuals within the same 
family, same heredity, same environment, are 
better able to solve problems. 

Not all of us, whatever our training, could 
run a mile in 4 minutes or sing like Leontyne 
Price. 

And among individuais there are some who 
grow up to be responsible and respected, 
others never grow up, remain childlike, 
irresponsible. 

Recent rioting in Alabama and Mississippi 
and Louisiana has been erroneously called 
race rioting. It is not that. 

Troublemakers from elsewhere boarded 
buses and invaded Montgomery, Ala., looking 
for trouble. They found it. Troublemakers 
looking for trouble will find it in Detroit, 
Denver, or Shangri La. 

The Congress of Racial Equality group de- 
liberately sent along young white women 
with Negro men, knowing that would be most 
likely to cause violence. 

They were not seeking to solve any prob- 
lems; they were maliciously agitating, pur- 
posely inciting to riot. 

Meanwhile, on the extreme right, a hate 
caravan of avowed Nazis protesting “race 
mixing” headed across Dixie, similarly deter- 
mined to Keep scratching off the scab where- 
ver they see race relations beginning to heal. 
And in between these extremists, the vast 
majority of decent, honorable, behaving 
southerners are crushed. 

I believe, with Will Rogers, that “you 
can’t force anybody to love anybody, for 
then it isn’t love anymore.” 

At the same time, I believe that any, 
human in the United States is entitled to 
“equality before the law.” And all humans 
are not always equal before the law in some 
Mississippi courts, and that is disgraceful. 

And all humans are not always equal be- 
fore the law in Chicago and New York courts, 
and that is disgraceful. 

And whether men are denied legal equal- 
ity because of prejudice or because they are 
poor, it is Un-American. 

In the mostly Negro area south Chicago 
there is an average of one unsolved murder 
every night. There are police cars, at this 
moment, 30 calls behind. 

But you can be any color in Chicago and 
be at the absolute mercy of the hoodlum 
element which controls this syndicate city, 
and the politics and payola which corrupt 
its courts. 

The situation is little different in most 
metropolitan areas. The fact that there is 
unjustice everywhere does not make it right. 

But aren’t we a pretty miserable bunch 
of hypocrites when we dramatize the butt- 
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inskis who seek further to inflame incen- 
diary black and white minorities in the 
South with a constant barrage of castigation, 
when we elsewhere can’t or won’t launder 
our own dirty underwear. 

But while people-to-people respect in the 
South has been improving in recent years, 
in northern cities it is deteriorating. The 
Chicago Teachers Union today reports that 
in \71 Chicago “blackboard jungle” schools, 
the teachers fear, daily, for their personal 
safety. 





Communistic Demonstrations—Effective 
Treatment Imperative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years the people of our country have wit- 
nessed a steady weakening of our posi- 
tion in the Caribbean. This process has 
been accelerated by the application 
against our Government of an amazing 
paralysis that has prevented effective 
counteraction. This feature, known as 
the tenth principle of war, has been an 
important factor in advancing the cause 
of the conspiratorial world revolutionary 
movement. 

The most dramatic among a long series 
of crises was the abject failure of the 
recently attempted liberation of Cuba, 
which promptly evoked worldwide reper- 
cussions in the form of howling mobs 
using the same slogans and the same 
weapons against United States interests. 

In Panama, on April 18, a pro-Castro 
demonstration and attempted mob in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone required the use 
of force by the National Guard of Pan- 
ama to suppress the disorders. For its 
effective action in maintaining law and 
order on this occasion the Government 
of Panama is to be commended. 

In the United States, there was also a 
series of demonstrations sympathetic 
with the Soviet regime in Cuba: in Phil- 
adelphia, the District of Columbia, and 
in other places. 

My inquiries into the formation of 
these demonstrating groups shows that 
they were composed not only of United 
States citizens, including some from well- 
known colleges, but also of aliens, some 
of them Cubans, taking advantage of the 
liberality of our laws and the indulgence 
of our officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that alien agita- 
tors have no right to participate in hos- 
tile demonstrations in our country 
against the United States or its policies 
and should be stopped just as Washing- 
ton stopped Citizen Genet. 

While our great country welcomes for- 
eigners as guests, we do not greet them 
as agitators and should not permit abuse 
of our hospitality. 

Participation in hostile mob demon- 
strations, is to say the least, an un- 
friendly act and requires effective action 
on the part of our authorities. 

In each future hostile demonstration, 
I call upon the police of our States and 
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the District of Columbia to round up 
alien participants for detention and de- 
portation. 

With respect to the demonstrations in 
Panama, I am pleased to quote an edi- 
torial that appeared in La Estrella de 
Panama on April 20, 1961, and a number 
of descriptive news stories taken from the 
Panama American and the Star and 
Herald, well-known Isthmian news- 
papers: 

[From the La Estrella de Panama, Apr. 20 
1961] 


Tue NATIONAL GUARD AND PUBLIC ORDER 


The sincere phrases of praise from all the 
citizenry have been justly deserved by the 
National Guard for their firm and resolute 
attitude in acting, without Hesitation, to 
maintain public order, which was threat- 
ened with disruption during the occurrences 
which took place on the night before last 


_after the meeting celebrated in Santa Ana 


Plaza. 

Our country is politically organized on the 
basis of a genuine democracy, wherein are 
duly guaranteed and respected the individ- 
ual’s rights, amongst which is conspicuous, 
logically, the freedom of expression orally or 
in writing. Because of this, it has not been 
attempted to forbid in any manner the free 
expression of all types of ideas and opinions, 
even on the part of such persons as those 
that defend doctrines and systems of a totali- 
tarian nature, where such a thing is radically 
denied to those who opine differently from 
the government. But it is one thing to have 
the right to publicly manifest certain con- 
cepts—even those that express adherence to 
dictatorial regimes, which implicate the de- 
nial of individual rights and of all vestige 
of freedom—and another, quite different 
thing, is to create public disturbances by 
committing acts of vandalism, such as the 
breaking of store windows and attempts of 
violence against personal property. It was 
at this point in which the National Guard, 
properly complying with an elementary obli- 
gation, had to intervene, doing so in the 
manner required by the circumstances, in 
order to properly guarantee the safety of the 
public and reestablish public order, which it 
had been intended to disrupt. 

It is to be expected that these events shall 
not occur again, in order to avoid the always 
unpleasant consequences derived from them. 
In any case, the attitude assumed by the 
National Guard on the night of the day be- 
fore yesterday implies a clear and resolute 
warning to all those whose intention it is to 
disturb public order, to attempt against the 
safety and personal property of the public 
and to carry out acts that are aimed ulti- 
mately to serve the interests of international 
communism, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, sre intent on eliminating the freedom 
of our country in order to meekly surrender 
it to the interests of Peking and Moscow. 


[From the Star & Herald, Panama, RP., 
Apr. 20, 1961] 

REPUBLIC OF PANAMA ALERT Won’t BE RE- 
LAXED, RosLeES SAYS—MIUINIsTER oF Gov- 
ERNMENT CALLS FOR SEVERE PUNISHMENT 
OF DEMONSTRATION LEADERS 


Minister of Government Marco A. Robles 
said yesterday the national guard is not re- 
laxing its vigilance to prevent further at- 
tempts at disorders by Castro sympathizers 
in Panama. 

The minister said he expected the leaders 
of Tuesday night’s demonstration, which in- 
volved an attempt to march into the Canal 
Zone, will be punished severely. 

Two of the participants, Isaac Chandeck, 
18, and Juan Alberto Santos, 17, were sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail by the night police 
court. Four others—Enrique Centeno, 39; 
Diomedes Batista, 41; Paulino Meneses, 34, 
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and Jorge Aldfield, 48—were sent to jail for 
30 days. They were charged with creating a 
public disturbance. 

Three others are being held by the secret 
police in connection with Tuesday night’s 
disorders. One is Jorge Turner, vice presi- 
dent of the Panama Newspapermen’s Union 
and ardent Castro admirer, who was among 
the leaders of the unsuccessful march into 
the Canal Zone. Another is a university 
student, Adolfo Ahumada. 

The University Students Union issued a 
communique repudiating Tuesday’s demon- 
stration and censuring university students 
who participated claiming to represent the 
students union. 

The demonstration began, at 7 p.m. with a 
rally at Santa Ana Plaza. During 4 hours, 
a score of speakers addressed the crowd of 
about 500 pro-Castro sympathizers, denounc- 
ing “Yankee imperialism” and charging that 
Albrook Air Force Base in the Canal Zone 
and the Rio Hato airstrip were being used 
by U.S. planes helping the invasion army 
seeking to overthrow the Communist-sup- 
ported regime Fidel Castro. 

Shortly before 11 p.m., Alvaro Menendez 
Franco, president of the Panama City Munic- 
ipal Council, took the microphone and gave 
the call for a march into the Canal Zone. 
Previous speakers had suggested such a move. 

The crowd of “fidelistas” surged down 
Central Avenue, shouting anti-U.S. slogans. 
The leaders carried two outstretched Pana- 
manian flags. The demonstrators headed 
for Shaler Plaza, on the Canal Zone side of 
the boundary line, where the Panamanian 
and United States flags have been flown side 
by side since last year. 

A detachment of armed Panama National 
Guardsmen lined up across the avenue & 
block from the plaza. As the demonstrators 
approached, tear gas grenades were fired into 
the mob. The demonstrators took flight in 
disorder. 

Before order was restored, however, the 
fleeing “fidelistas” smashed glass windows in 
half a dozen business establishments on 
Central Avenue and B Avenue, by throwing 
garbage cans against them. 

There were 4 persons treated at Santo 
Tomas Hospital dispensary. These included 
a university student who fell or Jumped off 
a@ balcony during the excitement and an 8- 
month-old baby who was treated for effects 
from tear gas. 

The national guard quickly restored order 
and for several hours maintained roving 
patrols of motorcycle and cavalry units in the 
downtown section of the city. 

In connection with the participation of 
Council President Menéndez Franco, au- 
thorities pointed out that as a councilman he 
is immune from arrest within the district of 
Panama. 

The meeting which preceded the at- 
tempted march into the Canal Zone re- 
quired no special authorization. The law 
provides that only a 24-hour advance notice 
to the mayor’s office stipulating hour and 
place is required for a public meeting. 
Demonstrations in the form of parades or 
marches, however, require special authori- 
zation. 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, R.P., Apr. 
19, 1961] 


NATIONAL GUARD Stops PRo-CAsSTRO MARCH ON 
CANAL ZONE 


The National Guard fired tear gas gren- 
ades into a pro-Castro mob attempting to 
march into the Canal Zone last night. The 
demonstrators quickly dispersed. 

A crowd about 500 strong had been ha- 
rangued for 4 hours during the night by 
speakers blaming “Yankee imperialism” for 
the invasion of Cuba. 

The Speakers who paraded past a micro- 
phone at Santa Ana Plaza since 7 p.m. ham- 
mered on the theme that airplanes attacking 
Cuba were taking off from the Canal Zone 
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and from the Rio Hato air strip in the train- 
ing area used by the U.S. Army. 

The march was led by the final speaker of 
the night, Alvaro Menéndez Franco, presi- 
dent of the Panama City Council, who is an 
avowed Castro supporter and has been in 
Cuba as the guest of the Castro Government. 

Menéndez Franco, who began speaking 
shortly before 11 p.m., called for an end to 
speeches and for a march into Shaler Plaza, 
where the United States and Panama flags 
were raised by Presidential order last year 
as evidence of Panama’s titular sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. 

The apparent purpose of the march was 
to plant or raise a Panamanian flag carried 
outstretched by the demonstration leaders. 

Some of the speakers who preceded Men- 
éndez Franco are known Communists. 

Chanting anti-U.S. slogans, “Hit the Yan- 
kees hard” was one of them, the mob walked 
at a fast pace—almost a trot—down Central 
Avenue. 

It was intercepted opposite the old‘Panama 
railroad station by a detachment of 30 
armed men under the command of 
Maj. Manuel J. Hurtado. When the crowd 
insisted on marching through, the Guards- 
men fired tear gas grenades. 

The demonstrators turned back in dis- 
order. 

A cordon of troops was thrown across the 
avenue opposite the Legislative Palace Plaza. 

The disorder was centered in the section 
of Central Avenue between L Street and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, but there were 
sounds of tear-gas grenades going off around 
the intersection of Tivoli Avenue and L 
Street. 

The unprotected display windows of three 
stores on Central Avenue were smashed. 
One was Felix B. Maduro’s store, another La 
Europea furniture store and a third Garbo’s. 
On B Avenue, which runs parallel to Central 
Avenue and where the demonstrators scat- 
tered in flight, glass windows were smashed 
in at least four business establishments. 

National guard headquarters said it had 
reports of one man who was cut by glass and 
another who fell off a balcony during the 
excitement and broke his leg. One man also 
was reported injured apparently by a blow 
from a rifle butt. 

Armed national guardsmen were posted 
immediately on the Panama side of all inter- 
_ sections along Fourth of July Avenue, along 
which the boundary line runs. There was 
no display on the Canal Zone side. 

A flying squad of a score of armed motor- 
cycle guardsmen roamed Central Avenue 
and cavalry detachments also patrolled 
neighboring streets. 

The disturbance lasted at most half an 
hour and by 11:40 p.m. national guard head- 
quarters reported it had the situation under 
control. 

The incident in Panama paralleled pro- 
Castro disturbances in other Latin American 
capitals. 

Only one arrest was reported as of mid- 
night. National Guard said it was holding 
Luis Chandeck, whom it identified as a Com- 
munist and former visitor in Cuba. Asked 
about Menéndez Franco, headquarters said 
that as a member of the city council he 
enjoys immunity from arrest. 

BocotA, CoLomBiA.—The army took over 
control of the Colombian capital as the 
aftermath of rioting arising from the inva- 
sion of Cuba. 

Troop patrols were stationed in front of 
public buildings and important commercial 
shops. There were extra soldiers at the air- 
port and on the roads leading into the city. 

The army was put on a general alert. 

In Mexico a pro-Castro mob wrecked the 
Mexican-American Cultural Institute in 
Morelia today. Director Eugene Kenny said 
he had to flee for his life. 

Morelia, capital of Michoacan State, is 
about 170 miles west of Mexico City. 
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Kenny telephoned the U.S. Embassy in 
Mexico City that the mob of several hundred 
approached the institute shortly after 2 
p.m. chanting “Cuba si, Yankees no.” 

He said he and his secretary escaped 
through a rear door as the mob broke in 
the front, smashing windows and furniture. 
He said he was attacked but managed to slip 
away. 

It was the third reported anti-American 
incident in Mexico in 2 days. Yesterday the 
US. flag was burned by leaders of 600 stu- 
dents in nearby Puebla protesting Yankee 
imperialist aggression in Cuba. 

In Mexico City some 2,000 students massed 
at the University of Mexico to protest the 
invasion of Cuba, attributing it to Yankee 
imperialist agents. 

[From the Panama (R.P.) American, Apr. 19, 
1961] 


PrOo-CASTRO DEMONSTRATIONS SPREAD—RIOT- 
ERS UNLEASH Fury ON CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


New York, April 19.—Communist-led 
demonstrations protesting alleged U.S. aid 
to the anti-Castro invaders of Cuba spread 
around the world today in a wave of violence 
recalling the Red-organized anti-Belgian 
riots set off by the death of Congo ex-Pre- 
mier Patrice Lumumba. 

There were growing indications of anti- 
Communist resistance to the mobs in Latin 
America, scene of the worst outbreaks of 
violence. 

In Moscow U.S. Chargé D’Affaires Edward 
Freers was expected today to protest yester- 
day’s attack on the Embassy by mobs of 
about 50,000 Russians—the biggest turnout 
reported so far in the anti-American cam- 
paign—during the day. 

Small groups of hard-core Communists 
and other chronic America-haters turned out 
in Western Europe. But officials and the 
press west of the Iron Curtain seemed gen- 
erally sympathetic to the invaders. 

In some Latin American countries, rioters 
inflamed by anti-American speeches turned 
their fury on Roman Catholic churches, local 
anti-Communist newspapers and other 
targets. 

There were strong indications of interna- 
tional organization in the riots. Throughout 
Latin America, from the backwoods of 
Mexico to the capital of Bolivia, the rioters 
screamed the same slogans and used the 
same weapons—notably stones and “Molo- 
tov cocktail” incendiaries. 

The worst outbreaks reported occurred in 
Venezuela, where 16-year-old Edgar Gon- 
zalez Marquey was shot and killed, about 35 
persons were injured and 30 arrested in 
rioting in Caracas and the “oil capital” of 
Maracaibo. 

Nearly a third of those injured were hos- 
pitalized for treatment of bullet wounds in 
the legs, indicating that the police were 
firing low to disperse mobs. 

The mobs in the Silencio area—a tradi- 
tional Communist stronghold—tried unsuc- 
cessfully to sack and burn the local branch 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

In La Paz, at least 38 persons were injured 
in clashes between police and rioters who 
broke windows in the Guatemalan Consulate 
but police used tear gas to turn the mob 
away from the U.S. Embassy. 

The Bolivian rioters also wrecked the 
building of the Catholic newspaper Pre- 
sencia. 

A mob in Concepcion, Chile, burned a US. 
flag in the streets and stoned the U.S. Con- 
sulate and the Chilean-American Cultural 
Institute. Three rioters and two policemen 
were injured. ; 

In Guatemala, mobs shouting “viva Fidel; 
kill the cursed Kennedy,” stoned the offices 
of Pan American World Airways, United 
Fruit, and other American companies in 
Guatemala City. 

Civil and military police blocked a mob 
attempt to attack the U.S. Embassy. As the 
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city began to quiet down, police cars pa- 
trolled the streets, throwing tear gas at any 
sizable gathering. 

In the Guatemalan Congress, a leftist reso- 
lution urging neutrality in the Cuban con-~- 
flict, was voted down 24 to 14. 

The anti-Communist MLN party, founded 
by assassinated President Carlos Castillo 
Armas, urged the Government to recognize 
Jose Miro Cardona’s Cuban rebel regime. 
Anti-Communist congressmen said 400 Gua- 
temalan volunteers are ready to go to Cuba 
to join the forces fighting Castro. 

In Bogota, Colombia, scene Monday night 
of pro-Castro rioting in which 15 persons 
were injured, about 100 anti-Communist 
teenagers stoned the Cuban Embassy last 
night, breaking several windows. 

Colombian Communications Minister Car- 
los Martin Leyes said his office is maintain- 
ing close observation of radio broadcasts and 
dispatches filed by foreign correspondents 
because of “exaggerated” reports about Mon- 
day night’s disorders. 

In Mexico City, an anti-American crowd of 
about 25,000 massed last night in Constitu- 
tion Square to listen to pro-Castro speeches 
and watch the burning of a 12-foot effigy of 
Uncle Sam. 

The crowd had dwindled to about 10,000 
by the time Mexico’s Castroite ex-President 
Lazaro Cardenas appeared about 2 hours 
after the meeting started to deliver a speech 
denouncing American imperialism. 

Cardenas had been trying for more than 
24 hours to fly to Cuba to “help Castro and 
watch the downfall of U.S. imperialism,” 
but the takeoff of his chartered plane has 
been delayed repeatedly. 

The national anti-Communist Party for- 
mally charged Cardenas with treason to 
Mexico last night, and the rightwing Sinar- 
quist Union charged that his “extreme left- 
ism” had planted the flag of international 
communism in Mexico. 

In Morelia a mob wrecked and set fire to 
the Mexican-American Cultural Institute. 
The fire was put out before it caused much 
damage, but the rioters destroyed the insti- 
tute’s library. 

Rival student groups battled in the streets 
of Guadalajara, Mexico’s second city, in a 
clash in which four persons were slightly 
injured. Anti-American demonstrators pa- 
raded past the U.S. Consulate and the 
Guadalajara branch of the cultural insti- 
tute, but did not attempt to damage the 
buildings. 

In Buenos Aires, three policemen were in- 
jured and five persons were arrested when 
police broke up a series of small pro-Castro 
demonstrations last night. 

[From the Panama (R.P.) American, Apr. 
19, 1961] 
NATIONAL GUARD Nass 15 PEOPLE IN CasTRO 
Rior 


At least 15 persons including the vice 
president of the Panama Newsmen’s Union 
were under arrest or sentenced to jail terms 
today as a result of the disturbances which 
followed a pro-Castro meeting at Santa 
Ana Plaza last night. 

Jorge Turner, the lone newsman arrested, 
was one of the leaders of a group which the 
ministry of government and justice today 
said were marching on the Shaler Triangle 
to plant a Cuban flag there. 

Another of the leaders and the one who 
suggested ending the rally by marching to 
the Shaler Triangle, was Alvaro Menendez 
Franco, president of the Panama City Coun- 
cil. 

The demonstrators were stopped at Fifth 
of May Plaza by a detachment of national 
guardsmen who fired tear gas bombs and 
shots in the air. 

As they dispersed, some of the demonstra- 
tors picked up garbage cans and threw them 
into the stores windows of several stores 
along Centrala and B Avenues. 
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An emergency meeting of the Panama 
Chamber of Commerce and Industries has 
been called for tonight purportedly to dis- 
cuss @ proposal to close down all establish- 
ments and stop paying municipal taxes un- 
til the city council takes action to impeach 
Alvaro Menndez Franco. 

Main theme of the pro-Castro rally, which 
lasted almost 4 hours, was that the planes 
which are at Cuba are taking off 
from Rio Hato and the Canal Zone. 

One of the many speakers kept calling for 
recruits to march into the Canal Zone to 
stop these planes from taking off. 

[From the Panama (R.P.) American 
Apr. 21, 1961] 
Five SENTENCED TO 90-DAY TERMS BY PANAMA 
Crry NIGHT JUDGE 


Jorge E. Turner, vice president of the Pana- 
ma Newsmen’s Union, and four other men 
who took part in pro-Castro demonstrations 
in Panama City Tuesday night, were sen- 
tenced last night to 90 days in jail by night 
court Judge Higinio Belefio. 

Turner, Adolfo Ahumda, Alberto Guevara, 
Felipe Ruano and Jose Modesto Herrera were 
arrested Wednesday and charged with dis- 
rupting the public order and inciting the 
destruction of private property. 

The five men had attended a meeting at 
Santa Ana Plaza where speakers attacked the 
United States for alleged intervention in the 
current Cuban invasion. 

Their attorneys immediately filed notice 
of appeal. 

On the urging of Alvaro Menendez Franco, 
chairman of the Panama City Council and 
Councilman Alonso Pinzon, the demonstra- 
tors later marched up Central Avenue on 
their way toward the Canal Zone’s Shaler 
Triangle. 

Police broke up the march and as the 
crowd dispersed some of the demonstrators 
smashed store windows on Central and B 
Avenues. 

No warrants for the arrest of the two 
councilmen have been issued by authorities 
because of their immunity within the dis- 
trict. 

A draft ordinance which would provide 
$10,000 of city funds as restitution for dam- 
ages suffered by merchants during Tuesday 
night’s violence was to be presented to the 
city council tonight. 

The proposal is based on the fact that 
Menendez and Pinzon spearheaded the move- 
ment which resulted in the destruction of 
the stores’ glass windows. 

According to Federico Humbert, president 
of the Panama Chamber of Commerce, Coun- 
cilman Pablo Duran has promised to present 
the bill to the council. Humbert also said 
that several other councilmen have pledged 
to support the bill. 


[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Apr. 22, 
1961} 


Crry CounctrL DEBATES SANCTIONS FOR 
MEMEzZRS 


The Panama City Council last night de- 
bated a draft resolution condemning the 
participation of two of its members in Tues- 
day night’s pro-Castro demonstration, but 
the mandatory midnight adjournment came 
before the proposal was put to a vote. 


The draft resolution condemned Council 
President Alvaro Menendez Franco and 
Councilman Alvaro Pinzon “for linking their 
political actions with the municipal coun- 
cil.” It pointed out that both Menendez 
Franco and Pinzon had participated in a 
demonstration of support for “the Commu- 
nist regime of Fidel Castro in Cuba” and 
called attention to the law of Panama which 
spelis out a “democratic municipal organiza- 
tion” and forbids national and municipal 
employees—on pain of dismissal—from be- 
longing or collaborating with “totalitarian 
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parties, organizations or groups, such as 
communism.” 

The proposal also pointed out that council- 
men are subject to prosecution for viola- 
tions of the law and to loss of office in the 
event of conviction and a jail sentence. 

It also cited the fact that the demonstra- 
tion culminated in acts of disorder and van- 
dalism, including the destruction and sack- 
ing of store windows. 

The draft resolution, however, specifically 
declared that the City Council is not respon- 
sible for any damages caused by the demon- 
strators. 

A draft ordinance which would have ap- 
propriated $10,000 of municipal funds to 
cover damages caused to business establish- 
ments as a result of the demonstration did 
not materialize. Councilman Pablo Duran, 
who had announced he would introduce the 
proposal, said the law requires that a court 
judgment must precede payment of any com- 
pensation with municipal funds. 

During last night’s 4-hour debate, 
Menendez Franco spoke at length saying he 
had participated in the pro-Castro meeting 
and demonstration as a private citizen and 
not as President of the Council. However, al- 
most in the same breath he complained that 
the national guard, which broke up an at- 
tempted march into the Canal Zone by the 
demonstrators, had refused to respect his 
rank as President of the Council. 

Menendez Franco called for the march 
into Shaler Triangle to plant a Panamanian 
flag as a gesture of support for Castro’s Cuba. 

The council president said that the nation- 
al guard was to blame for the disorders, since 
it had created panic among the demonstra- 
tors by firing tear gas grenades and birdshot 
into the marchers. 





Sabotaging Our Missile Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, of very 
substantial interest in the light of the 
investigations conducted by the commit- 
tee so ably headed by Senator Joun L. 
McCLetitan is the following editorial 
which appeared in the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel of Friday, April 28, and a let- 
ter of comment which was printed in the 
Sentinel on May 4, 1961: 

[From the Orlando Sentinel, Apr. 28, 1961] 
SABOTAGING OUR MISSILE PROGRAM 

Senate investigators have discovered that 
an apprentice electrician worked 84 hours 
in 1 week at Cape Canaveral and was paid 
the magnificent sum of $748. 

A journeyman electrician earned $6,694 in 
3 months. Another worker was paid $26,843 
in 1 year. 

In testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee, the head of an electronics firm puts the 
entire blame on the unions. 

The labor situation at the cape, he says, 
is “the worst I’ve seen in all my years of ex- 
perience. Labor has an air of hostility and 
an attitude they will get what they want— 
or else.” 

There were 109 strikes at the cape from 
July 1956 to December 31, 1960. These re- 
sulted in a loss of 87,374 man-days of work. 

POLITICIANS BLAMED 

But why put all the blame on the unions, 
gentlemen? 

You can’t chastise workers for milking the 
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Government or contractors or anyone else 
for all the dollars they can get. 

Put the blame where it belongs—on the 
politicians in Government who have petted 
and pampered union chiefs; who have prac- 
tically given them a monopoly on Govern- 
ment contracts, including the missile field. 

Put the blame on all U.S. Presidents from 
FDR down. Put the blame on the US. 
Senators and Congressmen who have upheld 
the sanctity of a picket line, regardless of 
the peril in which it puts the Nation. 

And don’t forget the generals and admirals 
of our armed services, because these people 
in charge of the cape have the final word 
about how it is run. 

GENERALS TOO BUSY 


We hear a lot about Cape Canaveral, but 
we have never heard a single word from any 
general in charge protesting work stoppages 
and picket lines. 

They’ve been too busy entertaining visit- 
ing newspapermen, magazine writers and TV 
cameramen. And showing off their medals. 
This has apparently kept them so occupied 
they haven’t been able to perform the func- 
tion for which they were hired, running the 
cape. 

What’s wrong with these guys anyway? 

Military men have just as much responsi- 
bility for seeing that our missile program 
doesn’t falter as for seeing that troops don’t 
falter on the battlefield. 

We don’t imagine if they were in combat, 
and their men were falling all around them, 
that these generals would turn their backs, 
shrug their shoulders and say, “It’s none of 
my business if those boys get shot, or if we 
lose the war.” 


PICKET LINES SACRED 


If our cape commanders couldn’t handle 
the unions why didn’t they say so? Why 
didn’t they raise hell? Maybe if they had 
Russia wouldn’t be 5 years ahead of us in 
space techniques. 

Aull the bemedaled generals have appar- 
entiy been able to do is tell how good they 
are and what they’re going to do. 

And all the Presidents have been able to 
accomplish is to coddle union bosses and 
genufiect before the sanctity of the picket 
line. They have put the picket line before 
the welfare of their country. 

Just as you wouldn’t blame a child for 

ng for more candy, you can’t blame labor 
for striking for more money. 

Organized labor found a long time ago 
they could have all the candy they wanted 
by acting like stubborn children. 

Unions have learned that if they want 
more money, shorter hours, more benefits, all 
they have to do is throw up a picket line. 

SECURITY AT STAKE 

It’s obvious our generals can’t, or won't, 
do anything to improve the situation. 

So it’s going to be up to Senator JoHN 
MCCLELLAN and his investigating colleagues 
to lay the blame where it belongs for the 
fantastic wages, work stoppages and the 
other foolishness at the cape. 

It seems to us the blame rests with West 
Point and Annapolis, the White House and 
the U.S. Senate and House. 

These are the people we look to for the 
preservation of our national security, and 
they haven't done it. 

One of the witnesses at the hearing said if 
the Communists had dropped an A-bomb on 
the cape “it could do no more harm than 
what the labor people there are doing.” 


MISSILE FAILURES 


It’s legal to call any kind of strike you 
want in the United States. We have the 
freedom to do anything we please—includ- 
ing sabotaging our Government’s defense 
efforts by throwing up picket lines around 
military installations; by refusing to work 
unless we’re coddled; by slowdowns during 
the day so we can run up enough overtime 
in a month to buy a new Cadillac. 
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“I'm beginning to understand why we are 
having so many failures in our missiles busi- 
ness,” Senator MCCLELLAN says. 

So do we. But now that we know do we 
have to continue to put up with it? 

We remind all those responsible—the 
President, the Congress, the cape command- 
er and the workers—that they're also citi- 
zens of the United States. 

They owe us tax-poor taxpayers more than 
they’ve given us so far, We demand they 
deliver. 


PusLic THOUGHT—SENTINEL LAUDED FOR 
EprroriaL STAND 


EDITOR. 

The Sentinel editorial of April 28 was the 
strongest and perhaps the most effective of 
anything ever published in a Florida news- 
paper. It created so much excitement in 
Brevard County that all copies disappeared 
from the public racks before noon. It is 
now something of a collector’s item: 

This editorial should go to every Member 
of Congress, Cabinet members, and the Su- 
preme Court. Also to all generals and ad- 
mirals. It lays the blunt facts on the line. 
I managed to get four copies from friends 
and will send one to American Legion, 
Readers Digest, and Saturday Evening Post, 
hoping they will quote at least a part of the 
editorial. 

From other counties, you will get returns 
of unsold copies. Please order the circula- 
tion department not to destroy the editorial 
page. It is already printed, and it should 
get widest distribution. You could do a big 
favor to everybody if you would send each 
Member of Congress a copy of the editorial 
with a printed slip saying, in effect, “The 
readers have asked us to send this to you.” 

College classmates of Senator SMATHERS 
and myself will see that a copy of the edi- 
torial is put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Senator HoLLaNp and Representative Syp 
HERLONG will be alerted to the story. 

The writer of that editorial is a brave soul 
and has the deep admiration of everybody— 
except the labor unionists. But many of 
these are fed up with being pushed around 
by greedy union bosses. 

PRO-AMERICAN. 

Eau GALLIE. 

(It’s time somebody said it. Why blame 
labor for two-bit strikes and $700 weekly 
wages when our military hired hands refuse 
to expose such weaknesses in their missile 
program and our big-shot politicians let 
labor votes paralyze their patriotism?— 
EpITor? 

EDITORIAL CHEERED 

EDITOR: 

Three cheers for your editorial, “Sabotag- 
ing Our Missile Program.” 

No truer words have ever been spoken. I 
would like to propose that all your readers 
clip this editorial or get reprints and send 
them to our Florida Congressmen and Sena- 
tors and to Congressmen from other States 
who have protected this type of union gang- 
sterism. 

Howarp V. Rupr. 

ORANGE CITY. 

(We may even now have time to catch the 
Russians if we stop such boondoggling.— 
EpIrTor.) 





If I Were in Khrushchev’s Place 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
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to include the following report appear- 

ing in the Washington Daily News of 

today: 

Ir I WERE IN KHRUSHCHEV’s PLACE—(J.P.K. 
THINKS ALOUD) 

Paris, June 2 (UPI).—During a question 
and answer period at a newspapermen’s lunch 
in the Chaillot Palace today, President Ken- 
nedy was asked: “If you were in Khru- 
shchev’s place, what would you do?” 

He replied: 

“I suppose if I were in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
place, it would be because I was Mr. Khru- 
shchey and had lived his life, and, therefore, 
I would look to the West and I would see a 
good deal of reports of disagreement. 

“I would see where all Western leaders may 
not agree on every issue. I would see where 
distinguished American correspondents, who 
speak with great influence, take a different 
view on what actions the United States 
should take. 

“I would see Mr. Kennedy under critical 
attack by many of his fellow countrymen, 
as well as those who live across the ocean. 

“I would look at my own country, where 
everything on the surface is serene, where 
nobody criticizes or opposes, and everyone 
is united behind me. 

“And, therefore, I would draw a conclusion 
that the time of history was moving with me. 

“If I were Mr. Khrushchev, however, and 
had spent some time in the West, I would 
take a somewhat different view of the tide 
of history. 

“I would read those distinguished spokes- 
men who had prophesied the imminent col- 
lapse of Europe in 1947 and 1948. I would 
read those others who had felt it would be 


‘impossible for us to associate more closely 


together and I would also recognize that 
dissent and controversy brings a kind of vi- 
tality and also protects individual liberty. 

“And I would consider that possibly we 
could improve Russian society. 

“I will say that I don’t agree very basically 
with one of the assumptions which a good 
many Communists put forward—that, from 
the events of the last 15 years, the tide is 
determined and in their favor. 

“I hope Mr. Khrushchey is not misled by 
those signs of democracy which we under- 
stand but they do not, but instead recog- 
nizes that the United States of America, 
divided as it may be on many important 
questions, including governmental spending, 
is united in its determination to fulfill its 
commitments and to play the role that his- 
tory and its own free choice have brought 
upon it in these years.” 





Tractors for Prisoners? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion taken in this country in response to 
Premier Castro’s proposal to exchange 
1,200 captured Cuban rebels for 500 
tractors has raised considerable con- 
troversy. 

At the same time, it is encouraging to 
note that this humanitarian reaction 
has met with overwhelming popular ap- 
proval in Latin America. 

The New York Times has presented a 
most revealing article on this subject, 
and I urge my colleagues to read it 
thoughtfully: 
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LaTINns BACKING UNITED STATES ON TRACTORS 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, May 27.—With delighted sur- 
price, the administration has watched all 
this week the ever-so-rare spectacle of Latin 
American public opinion being aroused 
against Premier Fidel Castro and in favor of 
the United States on the rebels-for-tractors 
issue. 

Yet, the policy-makers here are still in 
doubt as to how to project this manna-from- 
heaven into more far-reaching political 
gains, particularly in the face of congres- 
sional opposition to the exchange of Ameri- 
can machines for Cuban prisoners. 

The latest turn in the fluctuating senti- 
ments of Latin America toward this coun- 
try and Cuba was an unexpected and ob- 
viously unintended gift from Dr. Castro, as 
a result of his sudden offer to trade 500 
U.S. tractors for the freedom of the 1,214 
rebels captured in last month’s invasion. 

The move clearly was seen in Havana as 
a master stroke by the Premier in the fleld 
of domestic and foreign propeganda. It was 
designed to show the generosity of his revo- 
lutionary justice in sparing the lives of 
the prisoners and to stress, in that classically 
pious manner of the great revolutions, the 
regime’s dedication to the goals of bettering 
national conditions—in this case through 
the acquisition of tractors to work the land. 


CAREFUL BUILDUP 


The Castro offer followed a careful buildup 
during which the Premier and his propa- 
ganda apparatus portrayed the nation as 
demanding the execution of the prisoners, 
then smoothly shifted to the line that revo- 
lutionary generosity could not possibly 
tolerate such vengefulness. 

But it quickly developed that Dr. Castro, 
@ man with exceptional instincts for suc- 
cessful propaganda ideas, had overplayed his 
hand and had completely miscalculated the 
reaction of President Kennedy and, what was 
even more important to him, the reaction in 
Latin America. 

Whereas, from all accounts the Premier 
had fully expected the United States to 
refuse his offer, Mr. Kennedy immediately 
asked three prominent citizens to form 4a 
committee to raise funds for the tractors. 

Whereas he was confident that the Latin 
Americans would respond with admiration 
to his gesture of generosity, editorial writers 
from Mexico to Argentina began describing 
him as a “second Eichmann,” recalling that 
the Gestapo chief now on trial in Israel had 
offered to swap thousands of Jewish lives 
for a shipment of winterized trucks. 

In a dozen Latin American countries, citi- 
zens’ committees were formed to raise the 
funds for the tractors, and the Brazilian 
mass circulation newspaper O Globo in Rio 
de Janeiro wryly commented that if Dr. 
Castro’s demand for tractors, as compared to 
Eichmann’s request for the trucks, showed 
the superiority of communism over nazism, 
“we don’t see it.” 

LATIN APPLAUSE 


Where Dr. Castro had expected his gener- 
osity to be vaunted, it was the traditional 
generosity of Americans that won the hem- 
ispheric praise. 

So, in that curious way in which Latin 
American feelings toward the perplexing 
Cuban revolutionary phenomenon have been 
oscillating for 2 years, sometimes with the 
sweep of a pendulum, the exchange 
proposal again turned the tide of the opinion 
against Dr. Castro, and perhaps more tell- 
ingly than at any time since his victory of 
January 1, 1959. 

While the disastrously managed April in- 
vasion, with all the evidence of U.S. involve- 
ment in it, had pushed the hand of the 
pendulum away from Washington, Premier 
Castro thus wasted little time in reversing 
the trend. 
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Though his proclamation on May 1, of @ 
“socialist state” in Cuba and his renuncia- 
tion of elections forever had gone far to an- 
tagonize the moderates in Latin America, 
even his recent supporters, it took the sug- 
gestion that human lives be exchanged for 
farm cachines to mobilize the bulk of pub- 
lic opinion against him. 

That conservatives would oppose the Cas- 
tro regime was no great surprise. That the 
great Latin American press, controlled by 
and large by economically prominent and 
politically liberal groups, would act likewise, 
was to be expected. But the new factor 
brought about by the prisoner proposal was 
that even students and some left-wing lead- 
ers, with revolutionary inclinations of their 
own, took public anti-Castro positions. 

In S&o Paulo, Brazil—Latin America’s 
main industrial center—students dressed in 
prison garb paraded Thursday night collect- 
ing funds for a “popular Brazilian movement 
for the liberation of Cubans,” while police- 
men had to intervene to prevent a fight with 
pro-Castro students. It was an unusual de- 
velopment because heretofore only student 
sympathizers of Dr. Castro would take to the 
streets. 

COMMUNISTS HEDGE 

The fact that pro-Castro groups saw fit to 
try to break up the collection was an indica- 
tion that Havana and its Communist friends 
were having disturbing second thoughts 
about what originally had been their idea. 

And, even more significantly, both the 
Moscow radio and the Communist press in 
Latin America kept dead silent about the 
whole affair until Thursday. Early in the 
week, Dr. Castro, doubtless realizing the ad- 
verse turn his propaganda move was taking, 
began describing the proposed trade as a 
demand for indemnity from the United 
States for the invasion damages. The Mos- 
cow radio broadcast Thursday night its first 
comment on the subject, insisting that no 
trade in human beings was involved. 

Here in Washington where, paradoxally, 
the administration faces mounting congres- 
sional protest for supporting a campaign 
that is becoming a major political victory in 
Latin America, one pleased but bemused offi- 
cial remarked today that “this is the biggest 
free ride in propaganda we've had in years.” 

The contradiction between the great sup- 
port abroad and the mounting opposition at 
home over President Kennedy’s stand on the 
tractor issue raised this weekend a series of 
delicate political—and propaganda—ques- 
tions certain to affect U.S. policy and its 
image in Latin America. 


PROBLEM FOR UNITED STATES 


While the Castro regime is plainly on the 
defensive for the first time in a long time, 
the immediate problem facing the United 
States is how to keep it that way. 

Administration officials felt that, as the 
first step, it was absolutely essential to push 
through the rebels-for-tractors exchange, 
despite what was the understandable revul- 
sion of many Americans against paying ran- 
som to Premier Castro. 

If the exchange was to fail, they argued, 
it should come as a result of Premier Castro’s 
changing his mind about it, presumably be- 
cause of the adverse response in Latin 
America. There was much speculation here 
today that Dr. Castro would do just that, 
alleging that the United States made the 
exchange impossible by using it for political 
capital. 

But, in the view of the officials here, such 
an excuse would be so transparent as to 
add another strike against the Havana 


regime. 
A RED. TACTIC 


Where the Castro and Communist propa- 
ganda could, however, win comfort in their 
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present predicament would be if they were 
in a position to tell the world that the 
American public opposed the exchange, of- 
ficials here warned. 

The view in some quarters of the admin- 
istration is that not only is the United 
States already too far committed on the trac- 
tor issue to be able to go back on it, but 
also that the United States should strike 
while the iron is hot. 

Specifically, it was emphasized, the United 
States should also formally raise the issue of 
the thousands of prisoners—perhaps over 
50,000 of them—still kept in Cuban jails 
since the invasion and of the additional 
thousands imprisoned for many months on 
vague charges. 

The fact of these continuing mass deten- 
tions, some officials said, should be presented 
to Latin America and the world as a viola- 
tion of human rights far transcending the 
question of the rebel prisoners. 





Los Angeles County, Calif., Board of Su- 
pervisors Support Relevant Sections of 
Proposed Federal Housing Measures 
S. 1478 and H.R. 6028. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I would like to call your at- 
tention, and the attention of my other 
distinguished colleagues, to a statement 
furnished to me by the clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, Mr. 
Gordon T. Nesvig, concerning action 
taken by the Committee on Affairs of the 
Aging for Los Angeles County, showing 
support of certain relevant sections of 
proposed Federal Housing measures 
S. 1478 and H.R. 6028: 

“At the suggestion of Supervisor Debs, and 
on motion of Supervisor Chace for Super- 
visor Debs, unanimously carried (Supervisor 
Dorn being temporarily absent), and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Affairs of the Aging for Los 
Angeles County, it is ordered that this Board 
approve support of certain relevant sections 
of proposed Federal housing measures S. 1478 
and H.R. 6028 as follows: 

“HOUSING FOR ELDERLY 


“Provides an increase of $50 million for 
direct loan for nonprofit elderly housing. 
Public agency as well as private sponsors to 
be now eligible. Deletes restriction of $5 
million ceiling for ‘related facilities.’ Au- 
thorizes up to $120 per year additional Fed- 
eral payment for units occupied by elderly 
families where necessary to maintain project 
solvency. Because of higher cost per room 
of small units for elderly, increases present 
$500 room cost. 

“Increases present PHA authorization by 
100,000 additional units. 

“Establishes local responsibility for admis- 
sion policies to public housing projects. Al- 
lows overincome families to remain at an 
appropriate rent until suitable housing is 
found. To encourage demonstration of new 
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or improved methods for bettering housing 
conditions of low-income families, PHA au- 
thorized to make grants using a $10 million 
appropriation.” 

I, Gordon T. Nesvig, clerk of the board of 
supervisors of the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy 
of an order which was adopted by the board 
of supervisors of said county on May 16, 1961, 
and entered in the minutes of said board. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of the board of su- 
pervisors this 25th day of May 1961. 

GorDON T. NESvVIG, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California. 





No Pilot Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is asking the Congress to act 
first and think afterward, in appropriat- 
ing millions of dollars for his completely 
untried Peace Corps. What has hap- 
pened to his original statement that a 
pilot program would be carried out, ini- 
tially? This question is asked in the 
following editorial that appears in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal: 

FLYING BLIND 

Just 3 months ago, President Kennedy is- 
sued an Executive order establishing the 
Peace Corps on a temporary “pilot” basis. 
A shakedown period was clearly in order for 
so novel a venture. But now the President 
has asked Congress to make the Corps per- 
manent and to appropriate $40 million for 
its operations during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 

What happened to the prudent trial and 
error experimenting? Today, the Peace 
Corps scarcely exists. Testing of applicants 
began barely a week ago; the training pro- 
gram hasn’t started yet. And the acid test, 
actual operations overseas, is still in the 
planning stage. 

Nonetheless, Congress is asked to accept 
these goals: As many as 1,000 Corpsmen 
overseas by year’s end and 2,700 abroad or 
in training by June 1962. Beyond that, 
there’s talk of a Corps eventually numbering 
upwards of 10,000. 

All this, while the Peace Corps remains 
swathed in platitudes. What, specifically, 
is it supposed to do? And what is to be 
the status of Corpsmen in the eyes of the 
U.S. and foreign governments? Overriding 
all the practical difficulties is the big ques- 
tion: Will the Peace Corps really serve the 
interests of the United States? Without the 
hard lessons of experience to go by, nobody 
knows. 

We doubt that anyone, least of all Presi- 
dent Kennedy, wants the Peace Corps to 
fly blind. That is why his original idea of 
a “pilot” operation remains a sound one, 
if we are to have a Peace Corps at all. And 
Congress ought to insist on it before letting 
the Peace Corps take off on a permanent 
course. 
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How Much Science Teaching Has 
Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in a very 
short time this House will consider legis- 
lation to extend assistance from the Na- 
tional Government to our elementary 
and secondary school system. I think it 
altogether fitting, therefore, that we at- 
tempt to evaluate the achievements of 
limited Federal programs in this area in 
the past. For this purpose, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an article 
written by Mr. George W. Oakes in which 
the writer evaluates the impact of NDEA- 
supported activities upon the quality of 
education in the sciences. The article 
to which I refer appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of May 21. 

The article follows: 

How Mvucu ScrEeNcE TEACHING Has IMPROVED 


(By George W. Oakes) 

After the Russian achievement with sput- 
nik in 1957 the Government became con- 
cerned over the training of our future scien- 
tists and Congress passed legislation to help. 
The first step was to raise the quality of 
science and mathematics teaching. What 
progress has been made? Is something so 
basically intangible already showing results? 

A survey shows that through the efforts 
of educators, schools, colleges, and founda- 
tions, there have been important develop- 
ments. The Government itself—through 
the National Science Foundation and the 
National Defense Education Act—has, of 
course, been playing a vital and increasingly 
essential role in stimulating and financing 
the whole field of science and mathematics 
education in the schools and colleges. 

The major and most dramatic advances are 
at the secondary school level. Remarkable 
progress has been made both in the upward 
revision of the science and mathematics 
curriculum by, for example, the develop- 
ment and use of completely new courses of 
study, and also in a wide-ranging program 
throughout the country for better teacher 
training. These two factors—more ad- 
vanced courses of study and more compe- 
tent teaching—which have reached signifi- 
cant proportions even in the last few years 
are already having their effect. As better 
prepared science and mathematics high 
school students are moving into the colleges, 
programs of higher education are conse- 
quently being improved. 

Dr. Harry C. Kelly, associate director of 
the National Science Foundation in charge 
of educational activities, has been largely 
responsible for initiating the foundation’s 
new science curriculum and for originating 
its science teacher institutes. 


ENROLLMENT FIGURES 


Enrollment figures among school and col- 
lege students taking science and mathe- 
matics have not greatly increased beyond 
the general rise in attendance figures for the 
country as a whole. However, educators 
generally agree that this is not a cause for 
concern. Their main reason for satisfaction 
is that the schools and colleges are now 
doing a much better job of instructing the 
science and mathematics students who take 
these courses. 


The most significant gain for many years 
in teaching science and mathematics in our 
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schools has been achieved by the new courses 
of study now in use and in preparation. ,The 
new curriculum in physics, chemistry, math- 
ematics and biology stems from the initia- 
tive of the National Science Foundation as 
well as leading foundations and universities. 

In the last 3 years the foundation has de- 
veloped and made available for high schools 
an entirely new l-year course in physics. 
Probably for the first time physics is now 
being taught to high school students in the 
way that the top leaders in the field under- 
stand this rapidly expanding subject de- 
mands. To prepare the material, the foun- 
dation harnessed the brains of America’s 
greatest physicists like Dr. Isidor Rabi to the 
practical experience of teachers in the 
schools and colleges—a unique exercise. 
Together they organized probably the first 
general physics course ever produced for 
nationwide use. Their aim was to encour- 
age student interest in scientific concepts 
and ideas by providing a challenging intel- 
lectual exercise, not just having students 
learn what the scientists know. 


LABORATORY GUIDE 


The committee which drew up the new 
physics course not only developed a general 
textbook, but prepared a special laboratory 
guide, a teacher’s guide, paperback books for 
supplementary reading and sixty 20-minute 
films for teachers to show in the classroom. 
The entire study was financed by the Na- 
tional Science, Ford and Sloan Foundations, 
at a cost of $5 to $6 million. 

Twelve thousand teachers and 50,000 stu- 
dents in more than 500 high schools are vol- 
untarily using this new physics course. It 
has attracted attention abroad and will be 
used in Great Britain, Canada and Israel. In 
Florida 80 percent of the physics teachers 
and 90 percent of the students have switched 
to it. In Washington two high schools, 
Coolidge and McKinley, are using it. 

In some ways the progress in new mathe- 
matics courses may be even more far reach- 
ing. First, approximately the same number 
of high school students take mathematics as 
study all the sciences. 

One of the most important new mathe- 
matics courses is the one prepared at Stan- 
ford University by a special study group also 
financed by the National Science Foundation. 
One hundred thousand school students now 
study these new textbooks in grades 7 
through 12 and experimental centers are try- 
ing out material for grades 4 through 6. This 
course, like the physics course, also is a co- 
operative effort of outstanding research 
mathematicians and high school teachers. 

A new mathematics program that has af- 
fected teaching in the Washington area is 
that prepared by the University of Maryland 
under the direction of Dr. John Mayor, ed- 
ucation director of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In the 
District junior high schools, all honors 
classes in the seventh and eighth grades are 
using this new material for the second year. 
All seventh and eighth grades mathematics 
students in Montgomery County will be 
studying next September the new textbooks 
made available by this group. In the cur- 
rent year a total of 15,000 students in these 
two grades are using this experimental course 
in different parts of the country. 


TWO CHEMISTRY COURSES 


In addition to physics and mathematics, 
the science foundation is preparing two 
chemistry courses, approaching the subject 
from different viewpoints, and one biology 
course. 

Revision of the science curriculum is also 
being pushed by 300 State and local science 
supervisors as a result of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Before the act was 
passed in 1958, very few educators were avail- 
able to devote their entire attention to up- 
grading science courses. 
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These are some of the major curriculum 
advances in science and mathematics that 
have occurred in the last few years in Dis- 
trict schools: 

The quality of students has risen in chem- 
istry and physics honors courses and aver- 
age science classes are now doing more ad- 
vanced work. 

Honors students in 11 junior high schools 
now take a general science course in the 
9th instead of the 10th grade. 

Honors students are learning astronomy 
in the seventh grade rather than the ninth 
grade. 

The level of mathematics instruction has 
risen appreciably. All regular seventh grade 
mathematics classes are benefiting from new 
courses of study made available by the 
Science Foundation and College Entrance 
Examination Board. Twenty-three experi- 
mental classes in grades 7 through 12 are 
using the new mathematics curriculum as 
are 2 elementary schools. 

Probably the single most influential devel- 
opment in raising the competence of high 
school science and mathematics teachers is 
the Science Foundation program of summer, 
annual, and inservice teacher training in- 
stitutes. They concentrate on subject mat- 
ter because too often in the past science 
teachers knew how to teach but didn’t know 
science. 

BENEFITS TO TEACHERS 


Although many District public school 
science and mathematics teachers have 
benefited from the Science Foundation’s 
institutes (80 percent of the permanent 
science teachers have attended at least one 
summer course), they have also attended 
other special inservice courses since 1958. 
More than half of all District of Columbia 
senior and junior high school mathematics 
teachers and all elementary mathematics 
schoolteachers have participated in these 
programs. 

The Defense Education Act provision for 
supplying modern science and mathematics 
equipment has also had a vital influence in 
raising the level of high school instruction— 
and not only in the better schools. More 
than $100 million has been spent in science 
and $10 million in math during the last‘ 2 
years on 56,000 school projects throughout 
the country. In Washington alone this past 
year 40 science projects costing $213,000 and 
144 math projects costing $36,000 were ap- 
proved. Cardozo High School’s planetarium 
is perhaps the most dramatic acquisition 
although microscopes have been the most 
popular piece of equipment obtained through 
the Federal matching-fund program. This 
new equipment has involved the student 
more deeply in the subject through more 
demonstration instruction and greater use 
of the laboratory. 

This provision of the National Defense 
Education Act has been so successful that 
the administration is asking for increased 
authority to provide science and math 
equipment for States where the high schools 
can show a need for it. 

STATE-BY-STATE REACTION 


The widespread national value of up-to- 
date science and math equipment is shown 
by the following reports from various States 
that have been using it: 

District: “NDEA equipment helps them 
put new knowledge into use in their class- 
rooms,” 

Arkansas: “Equipment, which was un- 
known in many schools, is now available for 
teacher use. No longer is science in Arkan- 
sas a haphazard program; it is becoming a 
laboratory course where students have an 
opportunity to do individual experimental 
work.” 

California: “From 1956 to 1959 math en- 
rollments increased 44.2 mt (and science 
enrollments 58.4 percent) compared to a 27.4 
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percent increase in total enrollments. One 
of the reasons is NDEA.” 

Kentucky: “It is our belief that had it not 
been for NDEA, many of our local school dis- 
tricts would not have been able to have pro- 
vided the present level of science instruction 
for many years to come.” 

Alabama: “There has been a definite 
awakening of interest in science courses at 
all levels and more students are enrolling in 
science courses and expressing a preference 
for careers in science.” 

Despite these favorable reactions, more 
community interest is required to see to it 
that science and math teachers adequately 
use the new equipment that is being made 
available. In this connection the Office of 
Education is conducting pilot projects in 10 
States at the request of local school and 
citizen groups to help them raise the level 
of science instruction. 





Lane Addresses Postal Supervisors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include part of my remarks at the an- 
nual convention banquet of the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, at 
Swampscott, Mass., on June 3, 1961: 

The British and West German postal sys- 
tems are regarded as models of prompt and 
efficient service. 

In Britain, you can mail anything at all 
by their special messenger service except a 
live human being. There was the case of a 
newspaper that put the Post Office to the 
test by mailing, of all things, a cow. It was 
delivered on schedule, alive and contented. 

While the U.S. Post Office Department does 

not go so far afield it does win top honors 
for being the busiest postal system at least 
on this planet. 
_ More than 500,000 Federal employees 
handle over 65 billion pieces of mail a year. 
That averages out to 130,000 per each postal 
worker. 

From the sorting and delivery of plain 
post cards to precious checks and bulky par- 
cel post packages, our postal system has de- 
veloped an amazing record of reliable per- 
formance since the first Postmaster General, 
Benjamin Franklin, was appointed by the 
Continental Congress in 1775. 

In fact, the whole American economy 
would slow down to a crawl, without this 
emooth-functioning network of communica- 
tion and transportation that unites the 
Nation. 

The business community is well aware of 
this, as evidenced by its increasing use of, 
and dependence upon the postal service. 
The Department and-its employees appreci- 
ate the confidence reposed in them, al- 
though this faith in your ability to do the 
job can be overdone. It begins to appear 
that the Post Office is being forced to do 
too much of the large mailers’ own work for 
them. 

As more and more of this burden is shifted 
from private enterprise to the public service, 
the cost of operating the Post Office Depart- 
ment has no way to go but up. 

Top-ranking officials, knowing that the 
Government on its own can achieve only 
limited handling cost savings, and reluctant 
to press for compensatory postal rate in- 
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a are turning to their big patrons for 
elp. 

Under consideration is a plan to enlist 
heavy users of the mails in cost-cutting 
partnerships with local post offices. 

Under this do-it-yourself approach, busi- 
nessmen will be asked to cooperate in the 
following manner: 

1. Spread mailings throughout the day. 

2. Install mail processing equipment such 
as cancelling machines in their own offices. 

Business cannot expect to have everything 
its own way by demanding more and more 
service from the Department and at the 
same time complaining about the recurring 
rise in postage costs or the larger appropria- 
tions from general revenues that the Con- 
gress must assign to cover the deficit between 
Postal costs and postal income. 

By assuming a fair share of the load, 
business would aid in the development of 
faster and better service. 

As it stands now, postal supervisors are 
the men in the middle who are giving 
their best leadership under trying circum- 
stances as they strive to satisfy patrons 
who expect the impossible from the under- 
manned and overworked crews of postal em- 
ployees. 

Combat-tested by experience that has 
proved their resourcefulness in handling 
emergencies, the postal supervisors of Mas- 
sachusetts are equal to the present task. 

The annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors helps to focus at- 
tention on these problems. 

With a growing understanding of your 
responsibilities and problems by the patrons 
of our postal service, I am confident that 
they will cooperate with you to make them 
somewhat easier in the near future. 





Clinton’s Gifted Bard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein a recent most unusual 
article which appeared in the celebrated 
Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, under the 
caption “Clintology,” by the talented 
writer, John E. O’Malley. 

The article is reminiscent of the great 
Thoreau, since it embodies an eloquent 
description of nature and moving philo- 
sophical commentary. 

Thoreau believed so completely in the 
natural life that he virtually withdrew 
from the world to live in closest touch 
with nature. O’Malley, on the other 
hand, devotes much of his writing to 
considering fundamental American val- 
ues and personalities that have shaped 
the Nation or the community, and this 
gifted writer, thus, not only awakens 
nostalgic memories, but inevitably 
arouses deeper consciousness of the im- 
portance of basic tenets of philosophy, 
spiritual life, and political and social 
institutions that underlie the great civ- 
ilization we have built here in the West- 
ern Hemisphere with special reference 
to the famous town of Clinton. 
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A sense of realism keeps him in touch 
with contemporary affairs, while his 
high evaluation of basic principles, 
which molded our great Nation, unques- 
tionably points up the urgent need, as 
we move forward in science, economics, 
government and so many other fields, 
of preserving the spiritual truths which 
built the great bastion of freedom which 
is our country. 

Just as Concord has Lake Walden and 
its Thoreau, Clinton has its Nashua Val- 
ley and and its O’Malley—each, in his 
own way, a delightful bard bringing 
light, warmth and strength to precious 
human values. 

Mr. O’Malley is a warm friend and 
neighbor of mine and I am especially 
proud of his noteworthy literary contri- 
butions. His article follows: 

Ponps ONCE REVEALED WONDERS OF 
UNIVERSE 


(By John E. O'Malley) 


Worcester County is blessed with hundreds 
of ponds and lakes nestling between its 
wooded hills. 

It is as if nature had placed a myriad 
of its mirrors to catch the beauty of roll- 
ing hills and to multiply their solemn se- 
renity for people who pause to refresh the 
mind and ease the cares and worries of a 
workaday existence. 

The shimmering surface of a pond as the 
fast-running wavelets, stirred by a soft eve- 
ning breeze, catch the light of the lowering 
sun—or as it lies quiet and mirrorlike in 
the gray light of early morning—brings a 
mood of meditation to the minds of all who 
stop to contemplate its beauty. 

There is a note of mystery about a pond 
that holds in its breast the secrets of a thou- 
sand years; that has refreshed the Indian 
for ages before the first white man came, 
and that reflected on its bosom great clouds 
of wild pigeons as they migrated in the gen- 
erations now buried in the sands of time. 

In the days before the passing of a horse 
and buggy when the ponds were not easy of 
access; when long workdays and small wages 
gave the adult little time to seek recreation 
in faraway places, the ponds belonged to the 
little boys and girls who fished from their 
shores and gamboled in their crystal clear 
waters. 

What a wonderful excursion of explora- 
tion it was for barefoot boys and girls to 
browse along the shore of a pond, making 
little discoveries that thrilled their imagi- 
native minds, a clump of blueflag by the 
water’s edge, the runways of the muskrats 
that lived beneath the banks, a tall bush 
of blueberries reaching out to catch the sun, 
the clunk of a jug-o-rum as he dove into 
the water to hide in the soft pond bottom 
or the long pickerel suspended perfectly still 
in the shallow water waiting for his prey. 

There were hundreds of things to give the 
children reason to pause, ponder, and ob- 
serve as they slowly splashed their way 
along the shore of a pond. There were liz- 
ards, crayfish, turtles, clams, black clouds 
of newly spawned pout, pitcher lilies, writing 
bugs, dragon flies, snipes, high-perched king- 
fishers waiting to make their dives and the 
flotsam trapped in the small coves. 

Much of the teeming life that thrived on 
the shores of the ponds has disappeared ex- 
cept in the very secluded places. The feel- 
ing of aloneness and adventure, that made 
a visit to a pond so refreshing, has been lost 
to the motorboat craze and the ever mount- 
ing number of people who go fishing. It 
is a secluded pond indeed where you can be 
alone today. 

It is a cleansing experience to sit on the 
shore of a great pond with the deep wood- 
land to your back—just you and the water 
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and the woodland. To sit there as the day 
blends into night can bring a mood that 


goes back a million years. First you think . 


and observe, then you dream, then the 
conscious being fades into a reverie for 
which there is no word. Cares and worries 
are dissolved in the sweet balm of nature, 
and time stops. 

When the distant whistle of a train or 
the barking of a dog brings you back to 
reality it is as if you were awakened from 
a sound refreshing sleep. At the instant 
when reality knocks on the door of your 
mind there comes a feeling of a profound 
experience. A deep religious feeling that 
comes only at the water’s edge at twilight. 





Federal Aid to Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have consistently opposed so-called Fed- 
eral aid to education legislation which, in 
my opinion, would result in a gradual en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
into the field of education which I believe 
should be and can be best administered 
by State and local government. 

In fairness to both sides of this ques- 
tion, I am inserting herewith the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Tidings, of Los Angeles, in the May 26 
issue on this vital subject: 

RIGHTS OF 6 MILLION 


Our national history furnishes few prece- 
dents for the tale of injustice being spun 
out in Washington this week. That injustice 
rides in the juggernaut of Federal aid to 
education, grinding its way remorsely to- 
ward its goal. 

That goal, cleverly contrived and power- 
fully implemented, is the erection of a mono- 
lithic, centralized American system of edu- 
cation. It marks the decline of a tradition 
as old as America, in which the direction 
and control of education, most vital of all 
our native enterprises, was entrusted to the 
local community. 

No community groups have sought this 
legislation. No armies of parents have 
marched on Washington to seek this type 
of aid. No local school boards have solicited 
this interference in their own area of respon- 
sibility and trust. No demonstrable need 
has been proven to justify the intrusion of 
the Federal Government upon this field. 


In spite of this, the legislation sweeps in 
like a running tide upon an unprotected 
shore. Senate bill 1021, expanded through 
amendment to expend $2.5 billion, is virtu- 
ally certain of passage. The House bill moves 
forward to debate. 

One might wonder at the ease and alacrity 
with which the proposed legislation has 
moved through committee, triumphantly 
surviving each obstacle raised to its con- 
straint. One might wonder, too, why each 
attempt to add a token of justice to its 
provisions has been casually, almost con- 
temptuously, brushed aside. 

The answer is not hard to seek. This 
past week witnessed the impact of over 30 
years of calculated and unremitting pres- 
sure on the part of professional educational 
associations. These professionals are com- 
mitted to the theory that there is no Amer- 
ican school system except the public school 


system, and that they are its appointed 
prophets and custodians. 

They have been eminently effective in 
promulgating this strange theory, remark- 
able as it is for its shallowness and effron- 
tery. They have apparently succeeded in 
selling it to the present administration, the 
Congress, and a considerable number of 
articulate religious leaders. 

They have found mystical and mysterious 
support for their theory in the Constitution, 
invoked the first amendment as a new 1ith 
commandment, hauled out the weary specter 
of church and state, pealed forth their own 
song of democracy as a battle cry. Ir- 
resistibly they have piped the tune, and to- 
day we pause at a new threshold of educa- 
tion in America. 

What they stand to gain as a result of the 
long, arduous maneuver is for the future to 
assess. Power, certainly, and the long, 
lengthening shadow of a control which 
matches the darkness of our totalitarian 
age. They win monopoly, too, with the pres- 
tige that it brings; and a new tyranny, as 
the dam bursts beneath the rush of Federal 
funds, and the children of the Nation are 
delivered to their device. 

What America stands to lose is still to be 
gaged. But this is certain, that the pres- 
ent legislation marks an end to a proud 
tradition in which our schools belonged to 
the people, closely responsive to their needs 
and their care. 

It marks an end also to the principle of 
parental rights and responsibilities in educa- 
tion, a principle supported by the law of na- 
ture as well as by the law of the land. For 
sweeping Federal aid legislation implies, as 
Roger Freeman has pointed out, that parents 
have no concern for their children, and that 
they may be better entrusted to the benevo- 
lent care of a national educational organi- 
zation. 

But most clearly of all, the present Senate 
bill marks an end to the spirit of American 
fair play and justice. It cloaxs its assump- 
tions of need and masks its dangers of con- 
trol under the plea that the children of the 
Nation will benefit from its provisions. And 
then it deliberately and callously excludes 6 
million of them from any consideration. 

Not entirely, however; and this is a clue 
to the discrimination which soils the bill. It 
considers these 6 million in its counting-in 
formula. These children are statistical pegs, 
nameless, formless, faceless, counted in to 
determine the amount of Federal allotment 
which shall be distributed to each State. 

And then, in the distribution of benefits, 
they are immediately counted out. The edu- 
cational aid is allotted only to those children 
who attend the public schools. The 6 mil- 
lion others, constituting 15 percent of the 
schoolchildren of the country, sink back into 
the anonymity which is their lot. 

In the course of the Senate debate, three 
attempts were made to right this inequity in 
some small measure. Amendments were 
proposed to correct the counting-in formula, 
to allocate some portion of benefits to aux- 
iliary services, to make provisions for some 
type of luans as an acknowledgment of the 
rights of these children. In each case, the 
attempt was coldly turned down. 

And the question is, why? What have 
these children done, that they should be cut 
off from the roster of American children? 
What have their parents done, that they 
should be penalized for exercising their edu- 
cational rights, and their just claims dis- 
missed with contempt by the Senate of our 
Nation? 

The 6 million children who lost their 
birthright last week were born as citizens of 
a free land. Their fathers fought and bled 
and died for that land, defending a concept 
of freedom which has now been denied to 
them. Their parents are taxpayers, bearing 
their share of the country’s burden, con- 
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scientiously fulfilling their civic duties in 
peace and war. They have sought no re- 
ward, no more than any man, beyond the 
recognition of their human rights. 

We would expect the Senators to have some 
answer to our question. It will not do to 
take refuge behind the first amendment, to 
proffer some distorted theory of union of 
church and state. Constitutional lawyers 
have dealt with this issue rather well; it is 
a matter for the courts rather than the 
Senate Chamber. 

It will not do to plead political expediency. 
For this would mean that justice must bend 
to the pressure of the strongest lobby, that 
what is right must yield to what will work. 
It would mean that the mind of Caiphas 
rules the Senate and surely that is beneath 
the dignity of that body. 

We doubt that the Senate will furnish us 
an answer; in the current of our times, we 
may expect none. But the matter is still to 
be debated in the House, and it is there that 
some recognition of justice must now be 
sought. 

For this is the issue: 6 million children 
and their parents seek no special favor, no 
personal grant, no privilege. They ask only 
that their status in American life be clari- 
fied, their rights as American citizens be 
sustained. 

If the Congress deems it necessary and wise 
to extend Federal aid to the children of the 
Nation, then it must consider all the children 
of the Nation eligible. Children who attend 
nonpublic schools have surrendered no 
rights. Their shield of citizenship bears no 
stain; their loyalty and patriotism carries no 
shadow; their future is as precious as the 
future of this land. 





H.R. 7102 Will Be Boost To Our 
Exporting Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter was written to me by John 
H. Sinkinson, of Scarsdale, N.Y., on 
May 24, 1961. The optimistic attitude 
it reflects is one which, in my opinion, 
will be held by most of our forward- 
looking exporters. Early consideration 
by the Congress will be a great boon to 
American businesses who have an inter- 
est in oversea exporting: 

COLCHESTER HALL, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., May 24, 1961. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MovuLTer: Congratulations. The 
bill introduced by you and Representative 
WIDNALL to establish an American Export 
Credits Guarantee Corporation will be to the 
export trade as the interstate highway pro- 
gram is to our domestic commerce. 

Since for 8 years I worked closely with the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department of the 
British Government in connection with the 
development and operation of a foreign fac- 
toring division for a New York factor, I can 
appreciate the tremendous potential of your 
bill to our economy. 

May I also add my congratulations on the 
sound concept of this bill. The ECGD of 
Britain has worldwide renown as providing 
the most satisfactory service of this type 
offered by any government. I have seen 
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first-hand its superiority. Therefore, I am 
delighted that the bill you have proposed is 
patterned so closely on the ECGD, with one 
central authority for both financial and 
political risks. When responsibility is di- 
vided between government and private busi- 
ness, inherently it will be as cumbersome 
and ineffective as the Government credit in- 
surance company scheme of the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic. 

While many of our exporting companies 
ave long sought the service you propose, 
others who have hitherto refused to touch 
foreign business will now be eager to reach 
for the profits in the export trade. 

One can hope the populace in general and 
the business community in particular un- 
derstand the tremendous value to this Na- 
tion of your proposed bill. If they do, it 
will pass unanimously. It deserves to. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. SINKINSON. 





Danny R. Jones, California Attorney and 
Scholar of Soviet Jurisprudence Writes 
Congressman—Doyle Letter Opposing 
Abolition of House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
for your reading, and that of all my 
other distinguished colleagues, a letter 
written me by Danny R. Jones, of Comp- 
ton, Calif., on the subject of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Jones 
does not happen to be registered in the 
same political party of which I am a 
member, but is a very widely known and 
able lawyer at the California bar, and I 
have been pleased to know him person- 
ally for a good many years. 

Naturally the receipt by me of this 
letter from him, who has sojourned in 
the Soviet Union twice now on a definite 
study of the subject of justice in the 
Soviet Union, is pleasing indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, all the contents of Attor- 
ney Jones’ letter, herewith set forth, but 

y the contents of paragraph 
3 thereof, make it crystal clear that 
any effort or plan or program to do any- 
thing which manifestly is intended to, or 
does weaken, lessen, or destroy any facet 
of the Government of the United States, 
or the U.S. Congress, charged with the 
internal security of our Nation against 
subversive activities of the Communist 
Party of the United States, or any other 
group of persons, or any individual, to 
that extent does definitely contribute 
toward the success of the internal oper- 
ations of the Communist Party in the 
United States. This is what distin- 
guished California lawyer, Danny R. 
Jones, tells us about the Communist 
Party objectives in the United States, 
and I urge your attention to the fact that 
in the very last sentence of paragraph 3 
of said letter Attorney Jones says: 

Any method which would accomplish the 
goal will be utilized. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am sure you have heard 
me say heretofore on more than one oc- 
casion, during these more than 14 years 
I have now served in this distinguished 
body, that the Communist Party in the 
United States is dedicated and destined 
to use any method which in the short 
run or the long run would contain any 
possibility of accomplishing their illicit 
design to destroy the American consti- 
tutional form of government by force 
and violence if and when they should 
choose to use that method. 

And, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
hesitate to again state that in my hum- 
ble judgment and considered opinion, 
the Communist Party in the United 
States and its avowed followers— 
whether members of the Communist 
Party or not—are definitely contribut- 
ing to the weakening and planned event- 
ual destruction of the security measures 
of the U.S. Government and Congress 
against subversive communism in the 
United States, and in the world as well. 
The taxpayers of the United States are 
expending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year for defense purposes; they 
have been doing this for many years. 
Recently we unanimously approved a 
bill from the House Armed Services 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
which bill authorized the largest sum 
of money for our military defense which 
has ever been adopted by this Congress 
in one bill. We were frankly told about 
it, as we are told about all appropria- 
tions for national defense and for for- 
eign aid; to wit, that we are in a life- 
and-death struggle against the spread 
of subversive communism. 

Mr. Speaker, thus it is, that the signed 
letter herein set forth by Danny R. 
Jones, more recently again returned 
from a study in Russia of the Soviet 
Union judicial system, should further 
warn us that the Communists in the 
United States are in a highly gleeful 
mood because, as Attorney Jones said: 

There is a move afoot to eliminate the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the U.S. 
Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, having been a member 
of that vital committee now for about 
14 years, at your request and urge, and 
again affirming that said committee is 
always working on its own desire to 
further improve its procedures, I cannot 
but again also state, that I am con- 
strained to believe that with the world 
as it is, and with the activities of the 
Communists and their avowed allies and 
voluntary supporters in the United 
States, the move which is afoot to elimi- 
nate the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee cannot but contribute to the plan 
which Attorney Danny R. Jones specifies 
when he wrote me this letter shortly af- 
ter his return from his second trip to 
the Soviet Union. I especially call at- 
tention to the last sentence of the third 
paragraph of his letter which states: 

I was blatantly told by even the lowest of 
Communist underlings that the plan was 
to do this by internal operations of the 
Communist Party, i.e., “Internal Operations 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States,” and any method which would ac- 
complish the goal will be utilized. 


Some people know this. is a fact; some 
people deny it isa fact. But Mr. Speaker, 
the Communists all know it is a fact and 
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the Communists are very much pleased. 
As for us, I will not knowingly contribute 
to the weakening of our legal barriers to 
the subversion of the efficient and honest 
functioning of our constitutional form of 
Government. 

The letter follows: 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
23d Congressional District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark CiybDE: I understand that there is a 
move afoot to eliminate the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the U.S. Congress. 
Firstly, I urge you with all of your influence 
to fight any action to eliminate this com- 
mittee and its functions. If anything, I 
would strongly recommend that more funds 
be allotted to this committee to expose the 
Communist threat to the free system of 
which America is the major citadel in the 
world. I make these recommendations to 
you only after having recently been to the 
Soviet Union, the home base of all world 
Communist activities and having seen that 
system function after its 40 years of exist- 
ence. 

In spite of all the insistent and consistent 
propaganda which Moscow may constantly 
blast into the ears of the peoples of the 
world, the Communist system has only been 
able to supply the people of that country and 
all other Communist countries, barely a frac- 
tion of the material benefits and essentially 
none of the individual freedoms which we 
have all taken for granted. 

There is no question about the fact that 
the fathers and leaders of communism based 
in Moscow are bent upon complete domina- 
tion of the world by the Communist Party, 
which is the same as the Moscow leaders. 
Everyone from Lenin down to Khrushchev, 
further on down to the Communist under- 
lings working in the Communist bureau- 
cratic offices, frankly and openly assert this 
to be their goal. In order to accomplish this 
goal, America with its free enterprise is the 
No. 1 target. Iwas blatantly told by 
even the lowest of Communist underlings 
that the plan was to do this by internal op- 
erations of the Communist Party, L.e., “in- 
ternal operations of the Communist Party 
in the United States” and any method which 
would accomplish the goal will be utilized. 

A major victory for this goal would be the 
destruction of this Un-American Activities 
Committee and a death blow to public ef- 
forts to expose this menace to individual 
freedom. If you desire further information 
in connection with what I saw or did in the 
Soviet Union, I should be most happy to 
give them to you publicly or privately. I 
shall assert every effort to see that I, and 
my children, never live under such a system. 

Yours very truly, 
Danny R. JONES. 





Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1962 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7371) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, during 
debate on H.R. 7371, relating to appro- 
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priations for the Department of Justice 
and other agencies, I attempted to se- 
cure information from the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], as to the num- 
ber of additional personnel contemplated 
for the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section of the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Justice, as well as 
information as to their proposed func- 
tions. I was informed that the addi- 
tional $540,000 requested by the present 
Attorney General as a supplemental 
item will add some 47 additional investi- 
gators and prosecutors under the direct 
supervision of the Deputy Attorney 
General in the Criminal Division. I was 
not advised as to the number of investi- 
gators and prosecutors presently being 
used for this purpose although it ap- 
pears in the record that there is about 
the same number—about 40 such em- 
ployees. This would bring the force to 
about 90. 

I, as sponsor of H.R. 6909, the Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1961, which in- 
cludes, under title I, a provision for the 
establishment of an Office on Syndicated 
Crime in the Department of Justice, am 
concerned that there is no existing legis- 
lative authority prescribing the duties 
and responsibilities of this investigating 
private police force of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The records of the hearings indi- 
cate the intention to use the investiga- 
tors in the area of syndicated or organ- 
ized criminal activity. This objective is 
one that must be accomplished and one 
for which I have been fighting for some 
time. 

However, I am concerned that there is 
no authorizing legislation anywhere de- 
scribing the duties of this private police 
force or giving specific responsibilities or 
powers to accomplish this worthy objec- 
tive. Itis for this reason that I am hope- 
ful that the Judiciary Committee and 
the Congress will enact title I of my bill, 
H.R. 6909, which will specifically de- 
scribe the duties of this unit, will permit 
the Attorney General to correlate intel- 
ligence information through the unit 
and make it available, under proper pro- 
cedures, to State and local authorities, as 
well as Federal, and will also require the 
cooperation of other departments in ac- 
quiring the information concerning syn- 
dicated crime activity. Even with the 
provisions contained in this bill, past ex- 
perience of this unit, which is being 
beefed up with additional personnel, has 
proven that is only as effective as the 
willingness of other departments to co- 
operate with it. My bill would require 
such cooperation and assure its effective- 
ness. Under the proposal to simply in- 
crease the unit staff, intelligence infor- 
mation is not made available to State law 
enforcement authorities who are anxious 
to join in this fight against syndicated 
crime, 

‘Of equal concern is the circumstance 
that this additional force of investiga- 
tors and prosecutors can be used for any 
purpose, concerning any subject under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice—meaning the violation of any 
criminal laws whether related to or- 
ganized crime or not. Therefore, if the 
Attorney General needs additional help 
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in other fields, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him, unless he considers himself 
morally bound by the presentation before 
the Appropriations Committee, from 
using these men for any purpose he 
wishes. This is a precedent which Con- 
gress should consider most seriously. 
Never before has Congress given an At- 
torney General a private police force be- 
yond the control of Congress and without 
specific legislative limitations and duties. 

For these reasons I am hopeful that 
my bill will be enacted. 

In further support of this proposition 
and to indicate the need for such legis- 
lation, I am taking the liberty of in- 
cluding the remarks of Mr. Milton R. 
Wessel on this subject before the Bos- 
ton Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing on May 24, 1960. His address dis- 
cusses in detail the need for such a unit 
on organized crime with proper duties 
spelled out legislatively. Likewise, it 
shows clearly that the duties of this 
group should be to ferret out the big 
operators in syndicated crime as meet- 
ing a very definite need. Mr. Wessel, of 
course, headed the Special Group on Or- 
ganized Crime, under the direction of 
Attorney General William Rogers, which 
was later transferred into the present 
existent Organized Crime and Rack- 
eteering Unit. 

The information contained in these 
remarks is of great concern to the Con- 
gress. It also shows the fine job done 
by Mr. Wessel in this field, which has 
incidentally been ratified by the new ad- 
ministration in the proposal of enlarg- 
ing legislation for this unit. It is my 
hope that Mr. Wessel’s further recom- 
mendation in calling for specific legis- 
lation to meet the specific need will be 
adopted: 

PROSECUTION OF SYNDICATED CRIME 
(Address of Milton R. Wessel, Boston Bar 
Association, Annual Meeting May 24, 1960) 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
address this important bar association, and 
to solicit its support for more effective ac- 
tion against syndicated crime in our 
country. 

Through no fault of the thousands of 
dedicated law enforcement officials in the 
United States, legal and geographic juris- 
dictional limitations keep syndicated crime 
enforcement back in the middle ages. In 
comparison, organized crime since World War 
II has adopted the technique of the atomic 
age. The result is that enforcement agen- 
cies are virtually powerless to control the 
crime syndicates which are thriving in our 
midst. 

The U.S. Attorney General’s Special Group 
on Organized Crime studied this problem 
for 21 months, collecting intelligence from 
enforcement units nationwide, seeking al- 
ways for the reasons why prosecutive effort 
was ineffective. 

We found that there was a vacuum in law 
enforcement activities insofar as syndicated 
crime was concerned. 

We recommended that this vacuum be 
filled by the creation in the Department of 
Justice of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
whose function would be to act as the nerve 
center and catalyst in a Federal-State-local 
unified prosecutive effort against syndicated 
crime. 

This office would achieve its objective 
through: 

1. Coordination of prosecutive effort. 

2. Modernization of enforcement tech- 
niques. 
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8. Easing of access to criminal intelligence. 

In its brief 21 months of life our temporary 
task force tested its conclusions, and proved 
by court prosecutions of over 100 persons 
that its conclusions are sound. 

Let me discuss these three areas of neces- 
sary enforcement activity and show to you 
by our own experience what can be done if 
the proper tools are available. 


COORDINATION OF PROSECUTIVE EFFORT 


Our Apalachin conspiracy prosecution is 
the best example of what can be done when 
prosecutive effort is coordinated nationwide. 

The Apalachin convictions are under ap- 
peal, scheduled to be argued June 9 in the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
What I will say, however, has no bearing 
upon the merits of that appeal, for in my 
judgment the importance of the Apalachin 
case is its example of the true unified pros- 
ecutive effort, not in substantive legal the- 
ory or approach. 

Let me refresh your recollections for a 
moment about the Apalachin meeting. It 
took place on a rainy Thursday in November 
1957, less than 3 weeks after the brutal 
slaughter of gang leader Albert Anastasia 
in public in a barbershop, at a time when 
there was much concern about the future 
of profitable Caribbean gambling operations, 
and dispute about gambling concessions 
generally. 

Seventy-five men came from all over the 
United States and Cuba to the wind-swept 
57-acre estate of Joseph Barbara, Sr., lo- 
cated on an isolated hill in the little 
hamlet of Apalachin, N.Y. By coming from 
all over the United States, I mean just 
that—delegates from California, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Ohio, Illinois, Florida, Missouri, and 
even from your home State, Massachusetts. 

The 63 persons named in the indictment 
had a total of 151 arrests and 75 convictions, 
for crimes ranging all the way from gambling 
to narcotics and murder. In striking con- 
trast, however, 13 of the 63 had no criminal 
records of any kind, and were accepted 
leaders in their own communities. 

As some idea of the background of this 
syndicate, two of the persons present— 
Joseph Profaci and Joseph Magliocco—had 
attended a similar but smaller syndicate 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1928 some 30 
years before. On both occasions they gave 
the same excuse when questioned by the 
police—that Profaci had a bad knee and had 
asked his brother-in-law, Magliocco, to drive 
him on a business trip, and they had just 
dropped in for an innocent visit. 

Through hotel and motel reservations, 
airline and train schedules and eyewitness 
accounts, we established that the key con- 
ference was scheduled to take place from 12 
to 1 p.m. on the afternoon of November 14. 
Fortunately and fortuitously, this was pre- 
cisely the time when the State troopers 
stumbled on to the gathering. 

However, this brief 1 hour executive com- 
mittee meeting had been preceded by meet- 
ings of the lesser delegates during the earlier 
part of the week in New York, Scranton, 
Utica, and the Binghampton area. 

Shortly after the State troopers were ob- 
served and it was ascertained that they 
would identify and interrogate delegates 
leaving the meeting, many of the most im- 
portant of the delegates began running 
through the woods, in spite of the weather, 
in spite of their clothing, and in spite of 
their advanced years. Thus John Montana, 
owner of the taxi monopoly in Buffalo, and 
until that time considered an outstanding 
civic leader, was found caught on a barbed- 
wire fence on the other side of dense woods 
past the Barbara estate. 

You all will recall the tremendous amount 
of enforcement activity which followed the 
Apalachin meeting. No one doubted that it 
was @ conference of syndicate leaders at the 
highest level. 
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District attorneys, investigative agencies, 
legislative committees, crime commissions, 
special prosecutors, and economic and social 
agencies and authorities of all kinds went 
into every aspect of the case from every 
angle within their jurisdictions. The New 
York State Liquor Authority interrogated 
with respect to liquor licenses; the Internal 
Revenue Service with respect to tax viola- 
tions; the Immigration Service with respect 
to alienage; city, State and local police with 
respect to a host of crimes, such as the still 
unsolved Anastasia murder. 

These investigations, of course, resulted 
in many cases, such as tax and deportation 
charges and suspension of liquor licenses. 
However, it is a fact that in spite of this 
literally unprecedented investigative opera- 
tion, covering hundreds of thousands of 
peges of reports and transcripts of testi- 
mony, no case could be made tying these 
persons together into the single syndicate 
operation which was clearly their crime. 

I am not boasting when I say that our 
unit put together such a case easily. In- 
deed, like many on our staff, I am a civil 
practitioner, with little criminal experience. 
It took no spectacular legal brilliance, and 
only a few months for us to return an in- 
dictment which named these 63 persons in 
one overall syndicated crime conspiracy. 

The reason we were able to do this where 
others could not, is because we were au- 
thorized to put together the previously iso- 
lated efforts of 51 Federal and 85 State and 
local agencies. As with a jigsaw puzzle, once 
these isolated pieces were joined and exam- 
ined, the pattern of conspiracy emerged s0 
clearly and definitively that we wondered 
why it had not been obvious from the be- 
ginning. 

Anyone watching the trial saw witnesses 
testify from the Immigration Service, the 
Narcotics Bureau, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the FBI, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division, from local police forces in New 
York, New Jersey, Dallas, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, from commissions and legislative com- 
mittees—even your own Bob Kennedy testi- 
fied, and made a most persuasive and com- 
pelling witness. 

Let me give you even simpler examples. 
One important syndicate leader had been 
free from enforcement activity most of his 
life. We examined one of the many docu- 
ments which businessmen must file with 
the Government these days. On its face this 
disclosed that he was receiving income 
from a union and from an employer. This 
would mean nothing even to a tax agent, for 
many people have income from employer and 
union. To us, however, it could mean but 
one thing, a “sweetheart” contract. We 
knew that the person involved would not be 
a night watchman in a mine, as he claimed. 
The information was turned over to the 
FBI, which in short time investigated and 
produced conslusive evidence that this man 
did not work for the employer. Within a 
few months he was indicted and convicted 
of 34 separate counts of violating the Taft 
Hartley law. 

Another example—a syndicate leader whom 
we knew to be the subject of an investi- 
gation by the Immigration Service based 
upon Polish birth, filed application with the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the 
Interior, for oil and gas leases. He repre- 
sented himself as an American citizen by 
birth. Of course, the Bureau of Mines could 
have no way of suspecting that this state- 
ment was untrue, nor could they possibly 
investigate every item in each statement 
filed. Yet the moment we looked at the ap- 
plications, we knew there was two false 
statements, which, by Federal statute, are 
felonies, punishable by 5 years imprison- 
ment each. 

American law enforcement is splintered 
into literally thousands of prosecuting and 
investigating agencies, Federal, State and 
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local, plus special prosecutors, commissions, 
committees, and even civic organizations. 
Within the Federal Government itself, there 
are 94 U.S. attorneys’ offices and separate 
divisions in the Department of Justice, each 
of which has some jurisdiction over syndi- 
cated crime. Yet it is a fact that nowhere in 
the Federal Government is there one place 
to which you can turn to obtain all of the 
prior sworn grand jury testimony by even a 
well-known syndicate leader such as Vito 
Genovese. 

The Apalachin prosecution alone will not 
solve the syndicate crime problem, nor even 
seriously interfere with syndicate activities. 
However, it does demonstrate what can be 
done. 

Gambling syndicates, for example, operate 
all over the country, being especially preva- 
lent in certain parts of your own State. Un- 
like the Apalachin conspiracy which took 
place 2 years ago, these syndicates are op- 
erating right under your very noses. Their 
total “take” is astounding, probably better 
than half of what the Attorney General has 
estimated to be the national crime cost of 
$20 billion, and which Mr. Hoover estimates 
at $22 billion. 

Our unit made a start at prosecuting the 
most important layoff operation, which per- 
mits bookies all around the country to hedge 
their bets and thereby guarantee profits. We 
called our effort Operation O:0—Organized 
Enforcement Against Organized Crime. 

We were able to make only a start before 
we went out of existence—yet in one 2-day 
period 72 gamblers were arrested all across 
the country in simultaneous crackdowns, 
proving the existence of the Syndicate, and 
what can be done by coordinated enforce- 
mentactivity.  . 

I predict that with the necessary jurisdic- 
tion, three attorneys and 12 agents could 
return an important indictment naming 
gambling syndicate leaders across the Na- 
tion. And this could be done in 6 months, 
at a cost of less than $150,000 provided they 
are given the cooperation of Federal, State, 
and local agencies. This case would no more 
destroy gambling syndicates than the 
Apalachin case destroyed that syndicate, but 
it would again demonstrate what can be 
done by coordinated prosecution effort and 
point the way toward more effective en- 
forcement activity. 


MODERNIZATION OF ENFORCEMENT TECHNIQUE 


Criminal enforcement today is still geared 
to crimes against person and property, which 
were the important syndicate crimes of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. In this type of crime— 
robbery, rape, extortion—our enforcement 
techniques are magnificent. The FBI finger- 
print files and laboratory analysis for exam- 
ple, are among the best in the world. I have 
seen hijacking cases solved and the vehicle 
returned even before the theft is reported. 

But syndicate activity has advanced past 
person and property crime. Today its threat 
is in the much more profitable and—so far— 
much more secure areas of commercial crime, 
where the victim is actually brought into 
the web of the conspiracy, and made a party 
to the crime. To avoid enforcement activity, 
syndicate members employ lawyer and ac- 
countant specialists, use modern public re- 
lation techniques and avoid violence as much 
as possible. 

Consider present crime enforcement in this 
connection. Even Federal agencies cannot 
act unless there is some evidence that a crime 
within their jurisdiction is involved. The 
Internal Revenue Service needs a tax viola- 
tion; the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
needs an alcohol violation; even the FBI re- 
quires some evidence of a violation falling 
within one of the 45 statutes which limits its 
jurisdiction. They are often powerless where 
no crime is reported—as in the antitrust or 
gambling violation where the “victim” is a 
party to the crime, and cannot complain. 
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The result is there is no agency with the 
responsibility to go out and do basic in- 
vestigation against a syndicate as such, even 
where the existence of the syndicate is as 
clear as it was at Apalachin. Although most 
agencies were willing and anxious to coop- 
erate with our unit, only the Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau felt that it had jurisdiction 
to actively assign agents to assist us in our 
Apalachin investigation. The other regret- 
fully concluded that they had no jurisdiction 
to proceed. 

It is shocking to realize that nowhere in 
the Federal Government is there any unit 
which has the responsibility and assignment 
of investigating syndicates and initiating 
enforcement against them. 

Here again, when our unit commenced 
working in close cooperation with the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the yield was tremendous. 

In one case we stopped a syndicate leader 
entering through one of the U.S. ports of 
entry with $200,000 in cash and $50,000 in 
checks received from Caribbean gambling, 
furnishing valuable evidence of nationwide 
gambling syndicate activity. 

In another case, a courier from Sicily was 
stopped with a card index containing the 
names of syndicate leaders and a document 
which blueprinted syndicate operations and 
furnished many valuable leads to important 
prosecutions. 

In another case, undercover activities by 
the Narcotics Bureau brought to light the 
order which had been issued at Apalachin 
directing all members of that syndicate to 
cease dealing in narcotics. The reasons for 
the order were effective narcotics enforce- 
ment and the severe penalties of the Nar- 
cotics Control Act of 1956, plus the exist- 
ence of the much more secure and lucrative 
areas of commercial operation. These under- 
cover activities produced positive evidence of 
the syndicate’s activities. When the under- 
cover agent’s contact was discovered dealing 
in narcotics, he was murdered in typical 
brutal gangland fashion: two shots in the 
head, and 42 icepick stabs in the chest. 

The system of punishment and reward 
is in fact the characteristic of syndicate ac- 
tivities. The invisible government of the 
underworld takes care of wives and children 
while members are in prison, and furnishes 
jobs to permit members to be paroled from 
jail. Even more effectively, it punishes— 
by murder if necessary—where anyone vio- 
lates the code of conduct protecting mem- 
bers from the reach of law enforcement. 

The new Office on Syndicated Crime 
should enter into these basic syndicate in- 
vestigations, using the existing power of 
the Attorney General, and functioning 
largely in commercial areas such as are 
regulated by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the SEC. These economic and social 
agencies are doing their best with limited 
budgets, and would welcome the assistance 
of a crime enforcement unit to help them 
in their important efforts to rid these areas 
of racketeer domination. 


GREATER INTERCHANGE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Finally, we found that enforcement agen- 
cies on all levels—Federal, State, and local— 
are hampered by a lack of adequate exchange 
of criminal intelligence. None of these 
agencies can work alone against syndicated 
crime—each is limited both in geographic 
and legal jurisdictions, while syndicated 
crime operates nationwide and unhampered. 

Indeed, as Mr. Hoover has stated, 90 per- 
cent of crime is local, and the smaller local 
enforcement agencies are in greater need of 
aid than any other. 

I do not by any means suggest the elim- 
ination of jurisdictional lines. The splin- 
tered form of American law enforcement is a 
great safeguard of individual freedom. 
Without it, we could have the National 
Police Force—the Gestapo—the OGPU. 
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What is needed is a unit which can act 
as a “communication center” or “clearing- 
house,” through which these thousands of 
enforcement agencies can find and obtain 
assistance from each other. 

Thus the police chief in Tucson, Ariz., 
can learn that his assistance will come from 
the police chief in Buffalo, or from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Over and over we heard enforcement of- 
ficials lament that exchange of criminal in- 
telligence is a one-way street, and that 
while each was willing to give to others, no 
one would give anything back. 

The reason for this one-way street is that 
the Federal Government has never accepted 
its. responsibility to act as the catalyst to 
permit separate enforcement agencies across 
- the country to work together. 
RECOMMENDATION 


It was our conclusion that syndicated 
crime enforcement should be brought up 
to date by the creation in the Department 
of Justice of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
whose function would be to prosecute syndi- 
cates by bringing together the scattered 
forces of law enforcement; to conduct basic 
syndicate investigation; and to act as a 
nerve center, permitting communication be- 
tween crime enforcement agencies across 
the Nation. 

I believe that this unit could operate effi- 
ciently and effectively with about 40 lawyers 
and 75 agents and with an increase in the 
present Department of Justice budget of 
less than $1 million per year. 

CONCLUSION 

Every law enforcement official to whom we 
spoke agreed that syndicated crime was run- 
ning wild and that enforcement activity is 
ineffective. All had suggestions, ranging 
from recommendations for the creation of a 
national crime commission and wiretapping 
legislation, even to modifying basic consti- 
tutional rights, such as the privilege against 
self-incrimination of the fifth amendment. 

In our judgment the fundamental problem 
was not one of substantive law—it was of 
filling the enforcement vacuum which per- 
mits syndicated crime to flourish. 

Unless and until criminal enforcement at- 
tacks the “invisible government” of the 
underworld by using the modern tools being 
employed so efficiently by syndicated crime, 
this insidious, internal cancer on our society 
will continue to grow and choke off our eco- 
nomic and social freedom. 


Mr. Chairman, because the informa- 
tion provided by the subcommittee on 
the record of the Special Group on Or- 
ganized Crime is not in its entirety—the 
group operated for only a short period of 
time and principally prosecuted the Apa- 
lachin case, which was reversed by a 
higher court after conviction in the dis- 
trict court—I list the group’s success in 
cases handled by it below. I am sorry 
that some have attempted to belittle the 
efforts of this group and I trust that my 
remarks will clarify the record: 


SpecraL GROUP ON ORGANIZED CRIME CONVIC- 
TIONS AND INDICTMENTS RETURNED * 


Convictions: 

Apalachin, comspiracy--.........-..- 720 
PI * Se cctiniinatinntp ercmimmeniys te petniniia 1 
Paroutian, narcotics................. 1 
SR GR ictigattlnncmim ateeninwtinbisinainit 1 
Reina, COMGHNPG. nn ndicnwcsde--sne 1 
DR: BIO ssithittie cs actin tnt iceiietinen 3 
Crmbaey COMP Gis. sn ceindcnn 1 
PURIR, CUNRII Ra ania nc hiccimtiscciicetd 1 
Montana, DPOrguUrys ..6.05 np wncwkn cee 1 

DO a pci cintqacnnnnn nnciiialllein 30 
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dends already reduced necessarily because of 


Indictments: 

Apalachin, conspiracy----.......---- 27 
Apaiavhin,: perxaryo so... i. keno 23 
BUG; POPE. cnn. occas 72 
Coste; ceapireey — on th 5 
Grasiani, marootics._................ 1 
TOE; TANNED doce noe cn sek cds 3 

a ke aid er tit hiss a vet ee 20 


1 Does not include matters referred to other 
prosecutors, such as Majuni, Larasso, D’Agos- 
tino, etc. 

* Reversed and/or dismissed. 





Dividend Credit Should Be In- 


creased—Not Eliminated 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following pamphlet by Mr. James 
L. Rankin of Chester, Pa., which was 
published in May 1961. Mr. Rankin’s 
position is wholly justified and based on 
sound reasoning. Investments in Ameri- 
can business should not be made even 
more expensive: 

THE DrvipenpD Crepir SHOULD BE INCREASED 
(By James L. Rankin) 


The dividend credit should be increased— 
not eliminated. Canada allows 20 percent; 
we allow 4 percent; and yet some urge this 
should be ended. Many countries give re- 
lief to the shareholder—some levying no tax 
on dividends and others giving a credit in 
excess of 4 percent. : 

Corporate income is doubly taxed nation- 
ally and also in many States. No credit is 
given to the corporation for dividends paid; 
but other disbursements—wages, interest, 
and royalties—are deductible by the corpo- 
ration and thus taxable only to the recipient. 
Capital and labor are both essential in the 
operation of business. Fair dealing with the 
investor should lead to a higher rate of tax 
credit on dividends because of the double 


-tax burden on the same earnings. 


We should encourage investment in equity 
capital and thus avoid excessive corporate 
debt. This will increase the tax income from 
corporate income and it will help in times 
of poor business. 

Generally, corporations pay out 60 percent 
ot net earnings in dividends and retain 40 
percent for expansion and other needs. This 
means that out of each $100 earned, $55 is 
paid for Federal and State income taxes. 
$18 is retained and $27 is paid to the owners 
of the business (15 million shareholders). 
If the shareholder is in the 26-percent 
bracket ($4,000 for a single person and $8,000 
for one who is married) the individual tax 
bite is $7 and the recipient retains only $20. 
Those in the higher brackets retain only $5 
or one-twentieth of the corporation’s $100 
earnings. 

Some argue that the credit unduly aids 
those with high income. This contention 
is not valid. Generally it is now agreed that 
our tax rates in the high brackets are exces+ 
sive. The single man with $22,000 income 
pays 56-percent tax on the top $2,000 and 
this same rate is paid by the married man 
with $44,000 income. -It is difficult to jus- 
tify such a high rate, particularly on divi- 
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a high corporate tax rate. The Secretary 
of the Treasury in his testimony has con- 
ceded that relief must be given in the form 
of lower rates in the higher brackets, but 
postpones this aid to a later year. This 
promise should not lead to the elimination 
of a credit now too low. 

We believe the recent increases in the 
number of shareholders—6.5 million in 1952 
to 12.5 million in 1959 and 15 million in 
1961—-were encouraged in part by the 1954 
code provision for dividend credit. We also 
believe the number will be further increased 
and the national income and growth raised 
if the rate of the credit is higher than 4 
percent. 

To produce the funds required for more 
plants and machinery leading to more jobs, 
three tax incentives are necessary, namely, 
tax credits based on expenditures for new 
buildings and equipment, liberalized depre- 
ciation for some industries and higher divi- 
dend credit so as to attract the needed equity 
capital from investors. 





Four Pieces of Licorice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
dress of A. S. Glossbrenner, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., be- 
fore the Pittsburgh chapter of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, is a unique approach to one of our 
national problems and I feel that it is 
worthy of study by all the Members of 
Congress: 

Four Preces or LICORICE 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Cooper, members of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, and guests, 
it is a distinct privilege for me to be with you 
this evening. 

First, because I regard your organization 
as one of the bulwarks of strength in the 
American and in the international manage- 
ment complex. The principles for which 
your organization stands are those which, 
if strictly adhered “to, can make a major 
contribution to the betterment of our in- 
dustrial life and economic well-being at a 


- time when these institutions are threatened 


in many quarters. 
later. 

Second, however, I count it a real honor 
to have been asked to address you on an 
evening when my good friend, R. Conrad 
Cooper, is being granted the recognition 
that he has certainly earned and so richly 
deserves. 

Webster says that a cooper is one who 
makes barrels. Cooperage is the pay he gets 
for it. While “Coop” cannot be called exact- 
ly a barrelmaker, the honor he is receiving 
this evening might be called “cooperage” 
for the difficult times he and his colleagues 
went through during the late lamented crisis 
of 1959 and early 1960. 

I have some first hand knowledge of that 
crisis, and I can say to you that Mr. Cooper 
more than earned his cooperage. 

A high union official once said of “Coop” 
that he would never get the gates 
of hell because his horns were too big. Well, 
I say that his friends in industry feel that 


A word more about that 
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he will have the same problem at the pearly 
gates because of the size of his wings. 

Third, I am glad to be here, because I, as 
a representative of a Youngstown steel com- 
pany, have finally cracked what we in 
Youngstown call the Pittsburgh barrier. 
This is wall beyond which it is difficult, for 
those of us who work west of it, to ship 
our steel products. I was about to say that 
it is an imaginary wall, but, believe me, 
it is not. Whether the small crack which 
occurs here tonight becomes a penetration 
remains to be seen. 

FOUR PIECES OF LICORICE 

I hope that your curiesity is piqued by 
the title of my address, “Four Pieces of 
Licorice.” I will not keep you in suspense 
longer. I took the title from a story I heard 
the other day about a small boy from Los 
Angeles who was being interviewed on a 
radio program. He was asked where he 
would most like to live if he did not live 
in Los Angeles. Without hesitation he re- 
plied, “Staten Island.” The interviewer 
asked why Staten Island? And the smail 
boy replied, ‘Because you can only get one 
piece of licorice for a penny in Los Angeles 
and on Staten Island you can get four.” 

This led the interviewer te observe that 
it was also true that the Statue of Liberty 
was located near Staten Island. “Yeah” 
the small boy replied, “but the licorice is 
more important.” 

I tell this story, ladies and gentlemen, be- 
cause I submit that the burning question 
of our times is whether the American people 
are going to trade their liberties for four 
pieces of licorice. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT, PEOPLE GET 


To me, the disturbing thing about this 
issue is that history shows that if the people 
want to trade their liberties for some false 
benefits they think they are getting, that is 
exactly what they are going to do. What the 
people want the people will eventually get. 
If the people want a so-called welfare state, 
that is exactly what they will have, in time. 

This happened to the people of Athens. 
They had constructed for ‘themselves the 
greatest civilization the world had known 
up to that time. It lasted 400 years or so. 
Not a very long time by the standards of 
history. It failed. Why? The Athenians 
did not lose their freedom because they were 
invaded by an outsider. They gave up their 
freedom because it was their choice to do so. 

The Romans threw off government dom- 
ination and gained a measure of freedom— 
and did great this zs. They held their free- 
dom for some 600 years. Then, they said to 
their government—take care of us; we would 
rather you did it than do it for ourselves. 
And the government took care of them. 
But they lost their liberties in the process. 


PILGRIMS TRIED IT 


We have an example of the welfare state 
being tried in much more modern times. 
The Pilgrims tried it. The governor, of 
the colony said to his people, go out and 
work and bring the fruits of your efforts 
back to this central warehouse and then 
we will all divide them up. They almost 
starved to death, until individual ownership 
of land was established and provided the in- 
centives that the industrious ones needed to 
make the project a success. 

What of the times we live in? I think our 
situation is best illustrated by the following 
story—author unknown—which I recently 
saw in a trade magazine. It is entitled “A 
True American.” I quote: 

“It seems a young man lived with his 
parents in a public housing development. 
He attended public school, rode the free 
school bus, and participated in the free 
lunch program. He entered the Army and 
upon discharge kept his national life insur- 
ance. He then enrolled in the State uni- 
versity, working part time in the State 
capitol to supplement his GI check. 
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“Upon graduation, he married a public 
health nurse and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan and then obtained a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan to go into business. 
A baby was born in the county hospital. He 
bought a ranch with the aid of a GI loan and 
obtained emergency feed from the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments helped pay off his 
debt. His parents lived comfortably on the 
ranch with their social security and old-age 
assistance checks. 

The Government helped clear the land. 
The county agent showed him how to ter- 
race it, then the Government paid part of 
the cost of a pond and stocked it with fish. 
The Government also guaranteed him a sale 
for his farm products. 

“Books from the public library were de- 
livered to his door. His children grew up, 
entered the public schools, ate free lunches, 
played in public parks, and swam in public 
pools. The man owned an automobile so he 
favored the Federal aid highway program. 

“He signed a petition seeking Federal as- 
sistance in developing the industrial proj- 
ect to help the economy of his area. He was 
a leader in obtaining the new Federal build- 
ing and a post office, and went to Washing- 
ton with a group to ask Congress to build 
a great dam costing millions so that the area 
could get cheap electricity. 

“Then one day, he wrote to his Congress- 
man: ‘I wish to protest excessive Govern- 
ment ‘spending and high taxes. I believe in 
rugged individualism. I think people should 
stand on their own two feet. without expect- 
ing Government handouts. I am opposed to 
all socialistic trends and I demand a return 
to the principles of our Constitution’.” 

THEY FAIL TO SEE 


These are just a few examples of what I 
mean when I say that what the people want, 
the people get. 

The economist, William Ropke, puts it this 
way: “people may be led by Christian and 
humane convictions to declare themselves in 
sympathy with socialism and may actually 
believe that this is the best safeguard of 
man’s spiritual personality against the en- 
croachment of power, but they fail to see 
that this means favoring a social and eco- 
nomic order which threatens to destroy their 
ideal of man and human freedom.” 

Therein lies our problem—in the few 
words ‘‘they fail to see.” My friends, we are 
far down the road already. 

To see just how far down the road toward 
the welfare state we have traveled we have 
only to take a brief look at the proposals for 
health, welfare, and education which have 
been presented to Congress by the present 
administration. In some aspects they are 
appalling. I do not wish particularly to 
blame the present administration. We all 
know that this trend dates back nearly three 
decades. But the only yardstick of measure- 
ment we have to appraise our present posi- 
tion, is what is being proposed presently. 

The biggest item in the revised budget, of 
course, is for defense. I know of no one in 
his right mind who would quarrel with the 
idea that we have to spend whatever is re- 
quired to maintain the strength-of the Na- 
tion and its defenses, and to demonstrate 
to our allies and our opponents in other 
parts of the world that we really mean what 
we say in the area of foreign policy. 


WELFARE STATE COSTS 


But the second biggest item of expendi- 
tures which have been proposed cover the 
areas of what we can regard as the welfare 
state. It is these items, many of them, at 
least, which would have caused our pioneer- 
ing forefathers, the founders of this Nation, 
to shudder in horror at the extent to which 
big government was destined to grow in the 
short life of this Republic. Let’s look at a 
few of the additional expenditures proposed. 
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The President wants an additional $478 
million for farm and food programs. Of this, 
$164 million is for higher costs of price sup- 
ports and for distribution of surplus foods 
abroad. For distribution of food to needy 
families in the United States, $100 million is 
asked. 

Also $137 million more is earmarked for 
loans to farmers and rural groups for buy- 
ing and operating farms, for farm housing 
programs and for rural electrification. 


OTHER FORMS OF AID 


One-half billion dollars more is suggested 
for aid for teachers salaries, and for con- 
struction of elementary and high schools. 
There is another $215 million for aid to 
dependent children of unemployed workers. 
Additional unemployment compensation 
benefits would total $440 million. College 
housing loans, housing aids for the elderly, 
outlays for low-cost housing, urban renewal 
and loans to communities would total an- 
other added $214 million. 

This amounts to another $1.4 billion—not 
counting additional funds for food programs 
for the needy and for schoolchildren. 

The cornerstone of this program was laid in 
the mid-1930’s. In less than 30 years it has 
grown to the point where more than 23 mil- 
lion Americans are getting some kind of 
Federal help. The cost of the program this 
year alone will be $22 billion. And this is 
to say nothing of the huge matching costs 
which are provided by the States. If the 
present program goes through, costs next 
year will total $26 billion. 

Only national defense costs more. 

Yes, my friends, it is again being demon- 
strated that what the people want, the 
people get. It is again being demonstrated 
that they fail to see. Why do they fail to 
see? 





ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


We industry have to take a good share of 
the blame for the economic illiteracy which 
exists in our country today. It is true, of 
course, that we have been handicapped by 
the requirement that our pronouncements 
and statements of policy must adhere to the 
facts, to the truth. Others in some seg- 
ments of our society have not felt, in many 
instances, so constrained. This fact, how- 
ever, does not obliterate the shortcomings 
of which we have been guilty over a good 
many years. It does not wipe away the 
fact that we have not, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, carried the torch of economic 
truths to the- populace in a way which 
would be appealing and convincing. To this 
charge we must plead guilty. 

Where should we commence? 

On March 4, last, there took place in 
the city of Washington, D.C., an observance 
of the 100th anniversary of the inauguration 
of President Abraham Lincoln. There were 
present an unusually large number of young 
people. Observing this, Carl Sandburg, the 
greatest of the Lincoln historians, acclaimed 
their presence, saying, “What the young peo- 
ple want and dream of over the next hun- 
dred years will shape history.” Yes, what 
the young people want and dream of over 
the next 100 years will shape history. 

My friends, there is our answer. If we 
are to avoid the disaster that lurks in the far 
reaches of the future for our independent 
Republic, we must depend upon our young 
people. We must do everything that can be 
reasonably done to make sure that our young 
people do not fail to see. 

Remember, what the people want, the peo- 
ple get. Our adult population today is get- 
ting what it wants today—trading liberty 
for four pieces of licorice. Let us hope that 
our young people—our adults of tomorrow— 
will value their liberty more highly. 

I want to tell you of a project which has 
just recently been completed in a four- 
county area in the Midwest, an area cen- 
tered on Youngstown, Ohio, as a matter of 
fact. This project consisted of a survey 
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taken among many hundreds of school stu- 
dents of the 7th, 9th, and 12th grades. The 
purpose of this survey was to discover, if 
possible, what opinions these young people 
held in the area of industrial economics, 
Government and related matters and from 
whence came their opinions. This survey 
struck home to me. It showed me that we 
had better work even harder than we have 
been working. And, I might add, that in 
this area an intensified economic educational 


effort has been carried on in the schools for. 


more than a decade. 
BIG GOVERNMENT OK? 


I want to give you just a few of the re- 
sults of this survey. Let me say here and 


*now that there was no indication among 


these students that they were at all troubled 
with the growth of big government. 

Of those who were asked whether they 
wanted to see the Federal Government do a 
great deal or a fair amount in various fields, 
they answered “Yes” as follows: 

Toward guaranteeing a job for every one 
able to work: 7th grade, 92 percent; 9th 
grade, 92 percent; 12th grade, 85 percent. 

Toward giving financial aid to local and 
State education: 7th grade, 91 percent; 9th 
grade, 92 percent; 12th grade, 85 percent. 

Toward providing medical insurance for 
doctor and hospital bills: 7th grade, 90 per- 
cent; 9th grade, 86 percent; 12th grade, 74 
percent. 

Toward guaranteeing prices farmers get 
for their products: 7th grade, 85 percent; 
9th grade, 87 percent; 12th grade, 86 per- 
cent. 

Toward owning and operating essential 
industries: 7th grade, 74 percent; 9th grade, 
67 percent; 12th grade, 45 percent. 

Toward controlling how much profit a 
large company should make: 7th grade, 63 
percent; 9th grade, 61 percent; 12th grade, 
57 percent. 

This survey also indicated that the Federal 
Government is viewed as a great force for 
good and as a benefactor of the people. 

In their evaluation of the role of the Fed- 
eral Government 51 percent of the 7th 
grade students said the role played by the 
Government in our lives now is favorable. 
But 42 percent were either neutral or un- 
classifiable. Among the 9th grade students 
these figures were 64 percent favorable and 
30 percent neutral or unclassifiable and 
among 12th grade students the figures were 
60 percent favorable and 32 percent neutral 
or unclassifiable. 

.When the surveyors got to the point of 
examining the child’s attitude on the best 
way to raise American standards of living— 
whether to do so through additional Gov- 
ernment spending or more spending by busi- 
ness on research and new products—they 
were in for another shock. This is the way 
it lined up: 

In the seventh grade, 39 percent said the 
answer lay in more Government spending, 
19 percent in business research spending. In 
the 9th grade, the Government came off on 
top 34 to 21, and in the 12th grade, 46 to 33. 

When asked where they got their informa- 
tion on various economic subjects, these 
children ranked their parents and their 
teachers as their primary sources of infor- 
mation. And, my friends, there is our chal- 
lenge. 

THE ANSWER? 

What is our answer? 

The Communist strategy, as most of us 
recognize, includes, among other things, an 
appeal to our young people and economically 
illiterate adults, as well, to change our sys- 
tem of government. We are at economic 
war with the Communists, and there is no 
mistake about that. 

I was impressed recently by an address by 
Walter E. Hoadley, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Armstrong Cork Co., who, in 
discussing this very subject, said, in part: 
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“To the extent that modern parents are eco- 
nomically literate, it follows that they may 
contribute much to the economic education 
of their children. Where such literacy is 
low in the home, obviously the reverse is 
also true.” 

Mr. Hoadley went one step further: “The 
public must be shown that such matters are 
not beyond their general comprehension and, 
in fact, are not safely left in the hands of 
leaders who may follow policies of expe- 
diency. 

“My plea is that this eternal vigilance now 
be buttressed by greater economic literacy 
so that unsound and potentially destructive 
economic policies will not win blind accept- 
ance among the people of our country.” 

I heartily endorse Mr. Hoadley’s remarks. 
I would like to pose a suggestion to those 
here tonight as to how they can help this 
cause of wiping out economic illiteracy, so 
that, in the long run, the people will not fail 
to see. 

I am not inclined to go about the country 
handing out wise counsel to people. Every 
time I feel so inclined I remember the story 
of the little boy in grade school who was 
given an English assignment to select a 
famous philosopher and write an essay about 
him. He chose Socrates. His essay consisted 
of three sentences. He wrote: 


“Socrates was a great philosopher. He 
went around giving good advice to people. 
They poisoned him.’’ 

VALUABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

Now, I have nothing but praise for the 

efforts in the field of economic education 


‘which have been carried on over the years 


by our business associations and organiza- 
tions—whether they be the chambers of 
commerce, the various associations of manu- 
facturers, many, many State organizations, 
or others. These are valuable contributions 
and that cannot be denied. 

But, based on the survey results which I 
have just described to you, it seems to me 
that there is a great deal of work to be done 
in local communities, with local parents, in 
local school systems, by those of us who are 
able and willing to doit. I mean you! 

Association programs, by and large, are 
aimed at adults. Yet we have seen from our 
survey that schoolchildren, by the time they 
have reached the seventh grade have largely 
formed their economic opinions and their 
feeluigs as to what. the role of Government 
should be in their economic lives. We have 
seen, also, that their primary sources of edu- 
cation are their parents and their teachers. 
We might ask ourselves, therefore, whether 
we are giving our parents and our teachers 
the economic facts of life that they need to 
answer the questions of young people and 
teach them economic truths. I am afraid 
that we have been delinquent, in most areas, 
at least. 

While overall, nationally directed pro- 
grams are desirable, they will never fill the 
requirements unless they have supplemental, 
local help. Unless each of us, in our own 
way, is willing to tackle the task of economic 
education among our young people in our 
own local communities, we can never expect 
any significant improvement in economic 
literacy. 

LOCAL EFFORT DESCRIBED 


This can be done. A dozen or more years 
ago there was formed in a four-county area 
centered upon the city of Youngstown in 
Ohio an organization called the Industrial 
Information Institute, Inc. For more than 
a decade now this organization, working 
directly with the various school systems in 
this area, has engaged in a program of dis- 
semination of economic information in the 
schools. This has been done at the specific 
request of the school systems participating 
in this program. This has not been a matter 
of shoving economic propaganda down their 
throats. 
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Others, we know, have tried this, and 
found their material largely ended in the 
trash basket. This is a voluntary effort sup- 
ported by some 115 industrial concerns in 
the area involved and, I might add, these 
industrial firms pay approximately $1 per 
employee per year, as dues, in order to sup- 
port the work of the institute. 

GREATER EFFORTS NEEDED 


Despite the results of the survey to which 
I have referred, we feel that we have made 
considerable progress in the past 10 or 12 
years in this field. Instead of being dis- 
couraged we expect to go on to greater efforts. 
Other aspects of this survey—such as the 
degree of the acceptance among young 
people of the profit motive—contain some 
very encouraging signs and some evidence 
that our efforts are worthwhile. We intend 
to continue our efforts because we believe 
that local institutions can best solve local 
problems and, believe me, my friends, in 
Youngstown we have a local economic prob- 
lem of some consequence. 

My appeal this evening, ladies and gentle- 
men, is to other industrial firms, large and 
small, who may be represented here, to give 
consideration to a program of continuing 
economic education in cooperation with 
local school systems, in communications 
with employees and parents, and with 
whatever appropriate channels for work with 
young people become open to you. I doubt 
that you will ever measure any tangible re- 
sults insofar as your own company is con- 
cerned, but if we all get into this together, 
sooner or later, the people will cease failing 
to see. 

What I am attempting to say can perhaps 
best be illustrated by a story that Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corp., likes to tell. 

It is a story of a pretty street corner 
evangelist who stood rather solemnly in the 
cold banging away on a big bass drum. A 
curious reporter listened attentively to her 
story about how she had once strayed from 
the straight and narrow and failed to follow 
her better instincts. She told in detail about 
the escapades that had led to her downfall 
and, finally, to her reformation. 

“And what are you doing now?” the re- 
porter asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “now I just stand on 
this street corner and bang on this con- 
founded drum.” 

She paused for a moment, before adding: 

“And, mister, you’d better get a drum of 
your own and bang on it, too.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have read the 
preamble to your charter which describes 
the objectives of your organization. I en- 
dorse these noble objectives. I recognize 
the contributions which your organization 
has made to the cause of scientific man- 
agement and you are to be congratulated. 
I tell you, however, that it is no longer 
enough. 

You had all better get yourselves a big 
bass drum and begin to beat on it before 
licorice becomes a more valuable com- 
modity than liberty. 

Thank you and good night. 
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- Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, after each 
of our recent recessions recovery has oc- 
curred at higher and higher levels of 
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unemployment. Bernard D. Nossiter, 
economic reporter for the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald analyzes the 
problems which are presented by this 
situation, in an article in yesterday’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 

In a society so affluent that it can afford 
Roman baths in the Gotham Hotel, madcap 
speculation in cheap new stocks and indig- 
nant complaints about a ceiling on tax- 
deductible expense accounts, a little prob- 
lem disturbs the national euphoria. Nearly 
5 million able-bodied men and women 
can’t find jobs to support themselves and 
maintain their sense of dignity. 

The problem has engaged some of the 
country’s better (and poorer) minds, in- 
spired toms of speeches and analyses and 
produced what the Kennedy administration 
accurately labels as “modest” legislative 
programs. 

MYTHS OF OUR TIMES 

The talk, as talk will, also has produced 
some myths about the causes of unemploy- 
ment and even about the very nature of the 
discussion. Perhaps these myths should 
first be cleared away. 

Myth 1: That a great debate is raging 
between those who blame rising levels of 
unemployment on “structural” causes and 
those who blame it on “cyclical” causes. 

Much against their will, Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has been identified as the exclusively 
structural man and Chairman Walter Heller, 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has been identified as the exclusively 
cyclical man. 

Structural unemployment means the kind 
of hard-core unemployment resulting from 
lack of skills, workers trapped in abandoned 
one-industry towns and workers replaced by 
new machines, all of them glibly lumped 
under the heading of automation. 

Cyclical unemployment refers to the busi- 
ness cycle, the up-and-down waves in the 
economy. It blames unemployment on a 
weakness in the only kind of demand that 
counts, the desire for goods and services 
backed by cash or credit. This weakness 
shows up when incomes and public and 
private spending don’t keep pace with the 
expanding volume of goods and services that 
our factories and shops can turn out. 

Both Heller and Martin are too intelli- 
gent to get impaled on the horns of a false 
dichotomy. They agree that both structural 
and cyclical causes account for our high un- 
employment. This does not mean that they 
agree on which set of causes is more im- 
portant and the policies to be pursued. But 
a description of that quarrel must wait until 
another myth is examined. 

Myth two: That automation is the root of 
all evil. 

As Malcolm L. Denise, the knowing Ford 
Motor Co. vice president who bargains with 
Walter Reuther, has said: “Automation is 
frequently used to mean anything that 
causes unemployment * * *. Automation 
calls to mind a mental picture of radical 
new automatic devices, spreading like wild- 
fire, leaving behind a trail of useless, idle 
men.” 

If this were a real picture of what has 
been happening, we would have had tre- 
mendous increases in productivity—the 
amount a worker can produce in a given 
period of time—in recent years. The fact is, 
productivity gains for the economy as a 
whole in the past 5 years have been about 
even with the historic average. 

There is no known statistical evidence 
that technological unemployment—the re- 
placement of workers by machines—has been 
increasing for the economy as a whole. 

This is not to say that the new tech- 
nology has not caused some severe problems 
in some industries. Any coal miner or 
railroad worker can testify to that and the 
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statistics for these industries bear them out. 
Moreover, it doesn’t mean that any new and 
rapid introduction of, say, computers won’t 
throw bank clerks, retail clerks, and others 
on the jobless rolls in the future. But the 
record of the fifties argues that automa- 
tion unemployment is a relatively small, spe- 
cialized concern. 

The past decade's experience further argues 
that the problem will disappear if two things 
happen. One is that the industries enjoying 
or suffering rapid technological change pro- 
vide severance payments, retraining, ade- 
quate pensions with pension rights avail- 
able in several companies in an industry or 
several industries and other similar and well- 
known devices. (Mr. Kennedy’s second state 
of the Union message proposed a $60 million 
Federal contribution for some of this.) The 
second thing needed, of course, is an econ- 
omy growing fast enough to provide jobs. 

Now let us turn to the Martin-Heller ques- 
tion of emphasis. Should we rely chiefly on 
a rifle approach.to rebuild depressed areas, 
train the unskilled, and the like? Or should 
we also employ buckshot methods. to 
strengthen demand through tax cuts or in- 
creased Government spending? 

The question can be put another way: Is 
the rising amount of unemployment which 
has ridden the crest of the last three waves 
of “prosperity” due to increasing structural 
or increasing cyclical unemployment? The 
evidence is scant. The only serious attempt 
to discover the answer has been made by 
Heller and his colleagues. 

Their statistics show’ that rising jobless 
rates can’t be traced to a worker’s occupation, 
skill, age, or sex. In other words, the extra 
or incremental unemployment in each pros- 
perity period is cyclical, a lack of demand. 
There has been much muttering about the 
Council of Economic Advisers’ data, but none 
of the experts emphasizing the structural or 
hard-core problem have yet backed up their 
case. 

THE BURNS SCHOOL 


So the brighter conservatives have shifted 
their attack to another ground. The leading 
exponent of this line is Arthur F. Burns, the 
last distinguished economist to chair the 
President’s Council before Heller’s brilliant 
entrance on the Washington scene. 

Burns doesn’t waste his time with the false 
cyclical-structural dichotomy. In fact, he 
brushes past structural unemployment en- 
tirely. He blames the abortive recovery of 
1959-60 chiefly on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s overrestrictive budget, and the 
overrestrictive money policies of the Federal 
Reserve, policies pursued After he left Mr. 
Eisenhower's Council. 

In other words, like Heller and most econ- 
omists, he blames the recent slump on a lack 
of spending or demand. He parts company 
with Heller over the future. The Kennedy 
administration believes that the successive- 
ly higher waves of unemployment indicate 
a basic flaw in the economy which can be 
corrected either by increased Federal outlays 
or increased private outlays stimulated by a 
tax cut. 

But Burns argues that the 1959 wave was 
an exception caused by misguided policies. 
At the other end, the relatively low 3 per- 
cent jobless rate of the first prosperity crest 
(1953) was a fluke, he says, caused by the 
heavy spending of the Korean war. So, 
Burns contends, there is no real mounting 
wave of joblessness. 

In sum, Heller argues that unless the 
Government steps up its efforts, unemploy- 
ment will still be a major problem a year 
from now. Burns is confident that the re- 
covery is strong; that unemployment could 
well be down to 4 percent in 18 months or 
sooner and without added Government 
pump priming. 

There is an arid quality to this kind of 
debate, even when conducted by such able 
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men. Worse, there is an unreal dimension 
to it because the administration has largely 
turned its back on its own experts’ analyses. 
The President's second state of the Union 
message proposes both rifle and buckshot 
attacks. 

But the buckshot is too feeble, if Heller 
is right. Instead of the increased spending 
of $800 million this year that Mr. Kennedy 
proposes, something around $4 billion is 
needed to bring unemployment down even 
to the modest 4-percent goal next year. 

But, then, Burns may be right. 

Perhaps all the dicussion so far has been 
beside the point. Perhaps other kinds of 
structural problems are preventing the econ- 
omy from growing and are keeping millions 
idle. 

If the boy who asked about the emperor's 
clothes had grown up to be an economist, 
he might have asked these questions: 

1. Why should blue-collar jobs in steel, 
autos, and electrical machinery rise and fall 
as output rises and falls? White-collar 
workers aren’t victimized this way. 

In Europe, the steel industry runs its 
plants near capacity and moves prices up 
and down as demand rises and falls. Here, 
the big, concentrated industries set prices 
to achieve a target rate of return at some. 
point below capacity. Prices are then held 
steady regardless of drops in demand, and 
raised when buying increases. The brunt of 
the drop in demand is borne by blue-collar 
jobs. 

2. Why shouldn’t industries like steel, 
autos, and electrical machinery—the core of 
much of the postwar rises and falls in em- 
ployment—plan for steady employment? 
We are now requiring Latin American na- 
tions to plan their development in return for 
aid. Isn’t sauce for the Latin goose sauce 
for the corporate gander? 

8. If a lack of demand is a major problem, 
are cur incomes so perfectly distributed? 
Or is there a maldistribution, with too much 
concentrated at the upper end of the scale 
where savings and spending on services are 
high and too little at the lower end of the 
scale where spending for goods is strongest? 

A recent Commerce Department study 
shows that there has been a slow but steady 
widening of the gap between the top and 
the bottom in the past 5 years. 

4. If Government spending is such a 
powerful force, should the military turn on 
and off huge orders and big installations in 
such a disconcerting, planless fashion? The 
1957-58 slump, remember, was triggered by 
a@ sudden drop in military outlays. And 
there may be much deeper, steadier cuts 
ahead. 

Why not plan and have ready alternative, 
useful private or public outlays to fill the 
local and national gaps these cuts will pro- 
duce. 

The President’s Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee professes to be concerned 
about unemployment. It is noteworthy that 
none of these questions has yet appeared on 
its agenda. 

In fact, this group of businessmen, labor 
leaders, and citizens is talking about auto- 
mation and exports, exclusively, which are 
interesting but secondary problems. 

To their credit, Heller and his fellow 
Council members are not unaware of the 
primary problems. They are now studying 
the steel industry's tentative threat to raise 
prices this fall as part of their mission to 
examine the forces affecting jobs, growth, 
and economic stability. 

But everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. A new auto and steel 


boomlet is apparently underway. The busi- 
ness community is catching the investment 
fever and, with any luck, we will have a 
spurt in outlays for modernizing and ex- 
panding the capacity of our factories. A 
year from now, the chances are that most of 
us will be richer. 
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Whether Burns is right and 2.8 million are 
jobless or Heller is right and 4 million are 
jobless may seem less important than the 
fact that industrial production and the 
Dow-Jones average will be setting new 
records. 

Less important, that is, except for the 2.8 
to 4 million who want work and can’t find 
it. And, when this upturn has run its 
course and the economy sinks again, there 
will again be sober studies and somber warn- 
ings about the dangers and miseries of un- 
employment. 





Postal Rate Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include a most interesting and enlight- 
ening letter from a prominent Maine 
businessman and civic leader, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Myers, of Damariscotta, Maine. 

Mr. Myers is founder and president of 
the nationally known Saltwater Farm 
and speaks with authority in opposition 
to the proposed increases in postal rates, 
and I urge my colleagues to read what 
he has to say: 

SALTWATER Farm, INC., 
Damariscotta, Maine, May 17, 1961. 
Hon. STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stan: This postal-rate situation has 
me pretty stirred up, as you an imagine. I 
thought I had troubles enough as president 
of a corporation that lives by direct mail, 
and now I’m president of the Pine Tree So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, as 
well, which leans heavily on direct mail for 
its Easter seals support. I surmise that we 
have a good many friends up there in Wash- 
ington and a lot of people able to give expert 
testimony with graphs and statistics to show 
what will happen if Postmaster General 
Day’s rate bill goes through. Thing to re- 
member is that it’s the activities of people 
that go into making graphs and statistics, so 
I'd like to tell you about a day I had last 
October. 

I went down to the post office to mail the 
final installment of Saltwater Farm’s corpo- 
ration tax—checks in that size I like to mail 
personally and the addressee is the only 
Federal department that takes in more than 
it pays out, and they can be pretty hard on 
you, so I like to be sure it sets out on time. 
Oh, I guess it’s not such a big check as those 
tax checks go, but I’d just as soon see it 
move from four figures into five, and the 
trouble is it’s been going in the other direc- 
tion the last year or so. : 

There’s no secret to why. I wrote a fel- 
low named Charlie Porter about it 4 years 
back. He was a Congressman, too, from out 
there west of the Hudson River—Oregon, I 
think it was—and he thought enough of 
what I said to put it in the ConcressionaL 
RecorD. You take the number of pieces of 
mail we send out and divide it into the net 
at the end of the year. You watch your 
decimal points and you come up with the 
net profit per thousand mailings. I pre- 
dicted to Mr. Porter that a 214-cent third- 
class rate would cut our net by 58 percent, 
Well, they put through that 2',-cent rate, 


and I didn’t miss by much; our net went 
down 53 percent the year after the rate went 
up. I noticed that our Federal tax also 
went down 53 percent that year, which is 
only right and proper, because as Mr. Ken- 
nedy pointed out, the Government is part- 
ners with business and they’ve got to take 
the bitter with the sweet. 

Now percentages get slippery—I get lost 
when I read that the increase in our per- 
centage of growth was less than it might 
have been, whichever is the lesser, or some 
such thing—so let’s come right out with the 
figures. Back there on the old frontier of 
1957, Saltwater Farm netted $17.04 per thou- 
sand mailings. Postage rates went up $10 
a thousand in uneasy stages, and Saltwater’s 
net dropped to $8.01 a thousand. We didn’t 
quite drop the whole postage increase be- 
cause we cut our mailings back ¢ bit and 
we eliminated a job and a half. 

If they go up another $10 a thousand— 
the 314-cent rate they are proposing—it ap- 
pears as though we’ll have to suffer a nine 
buck drop from an $8.01 net. The Federal 
Government knows how to subtract nine 
from eight and still keep going, but I haven’t 
learned the knack of it yet, and our creditors 
don’t intend to let me try. And I don’t 
want to much, either. 

After mailing that tax check I mentioned, 
I paid a visit to Bentley Glidden, Damari- 
scotta’s postmaster, to catch up on doings in 
the town. It was early afternoon and the 
mail clerks didn’t have much to do except 
draw their pay for a while. Then Salt- 
water’s truck turned up at the loading plat- 
form with one of our fall mailings—not the 
biggest, but still just over 50,000 pieces. 

“That going to get out of here tonight, 
Bentley?” 

“Course it is, Ed, and you know it as well 
as Ido. You’ve done all the work; it’s all 
faced, metered, headed, tied, counted, and 
boxed all ready to sack. We'll have it ready 
to go in an hour or two. We got nothing 
much to do, until 5 when all the first class 
comes flooding in.” So he set his regular 
crew onto the sacking and handling, while 
we chatted on between his chores: He sold 
a couple of money orders; then he posted a 
few FBI “Wanted” posters and a CD ban- 
ner; he rearranged the Army recruiting 
literature on the window sill; he’s a duck 
hunter himself, so he listened to the boast- 
ing of the gunner who came in to mail his 
airmail franked duck wings to Fish and Wild- 
life in Patuxent; he went back to complete 
two alien registration forms for I & N to 
make sure they’d be ready to go on the night 
mail; then the local weekly newspaper came 
in, and the whole staff knocked off on the 
Saltwater mailing to get the newspaper 
sorted and ready to go. I watched through 
the wicket while he got that well underway 
and then he came out to the lobby to see me 
off. We looked out the big window and 
watched 8 or 10 girls go by—every one of 
them went into the bank to put in a check 
they’d just been paid by Saltwater to get the 
mailing ready for the post office. Most of 
those girls are putting the money by to save 
for college, although a few of them are con- 
tributing to the family larder. 

“Say, Bentley,” I said, “you’re probably 
not supposed to tell me, but how much first 
class will you get before the mail closes, 
about 700 or 800 letters?” 

“You never can tell, but that’s near 
enough as a guess.” 

“How many of those first-class letters 
would you say were generated by third-class 
mail—business mailers around town” 

“I wouldn’t dare say, but there'll be Salt- 
water’s usual hundred.” 

“Order acknowledgments, answers to in- 
quiries, and regular business stuff. Would 
it be half? Two-thirds?” 

“I couldn’t say, Ed, but it’d be plenty.” 

“Well, now, just while I’ve been here— 
besides the ducks and the recruiting and the 
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FBI and all that—lI’ve gotten a line on three 
classes of mail. What’d you get from each?” 

“Well, tonight’s first class, if it goes 800 
pieces, will run about $38. The newspaper 
won’t run $5; all free in the county and the 
out-of-county go first-class service at a light 
rate. And the third-class mailing you know 
about, $1,257.55.” 

“What do you make your money on, 
Bentley?” 

“Up in Washington they say it’s on first 
class. I’ll see you, Ed, we got to get ready 
for the RDF and star-route drivers to Noble- 
boro, Biscay, Chamberlain, New Harbor, 
Pemaquid Point, Pemaquid Beach, Pema- 
quid Harbor, Pemaquid, Walpole, South 
Bristol—Christmas Cove's closed now for the 
winter—that’s 8 or 10 post offices and 2,000 
people waiting for their mail.” 

I picked up my newspaper from our lock 
box, and heard a noise in the road that could 
only be made by Danny Cheney’s car. He's 
in medical school now, at the University of 
Vermont, and he’s been through the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and every penny on the in- 
come from digging clams. Doesn’t miss a 
weekend or a vacation to come out of the 
Green Mountains to earn himself something 
on the clam flats. If the tide came low after 
dark, he’d be out there with a carbide miner’s 
lamp. We've bought his clams, and both 
the Department of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration who call to inspect 
our lobster and clam plant agree that we put 
out a good product. Having this said by a 
DA man is roughly equivalent to being 
knighted over in England. 

Well, Stan, I'd shot a good part of the 
afternoon anyway, so I leaned against the 
post office wall under the “No Loitering” 
sign Bentley hard put up, and I opened the 
paper. You don’t have to believe this, but 
there hard by the editorials was a letter from 
a lady downriver who was protesting sub- 
sidy of big business by the taxpayers through 
low postal rates and on and on. She really 
had the feedbox special from somewhere with 
terms like “junk mail,” and “should run it 
liek a business” (poor Bentley), “wicked cap- 
italists,” and just as though it were a speech 
by our former Postmaster General. (What 
was his name—Springmeadow? Winter- 
green? No, Summerfield.) 

Now I have to tell you I didn’t feel much 
like a subsidized wicked capitalist right then, 
but I Know when Id feel something wicked. 
That’s when Tf have to tell those 10 girls who 
work after school to make ends meet and 
save for college, by stuffing and assembling 
6 or 8 mailings a year, that we have no 
more work for them—when I have to face a 
good many of our 16 regular plant and office 
employees with the same thing; when I have 
to tell Danny Cheney we can’t buy his clams 
any more, and*he can finance his medical 
education some other way—and I have to say 
much the same thing to 19 other clam dig- 
gers when our lobster buyers have to wield 
the same ax on 50 or 60 lobster fishermen 
(and I pray that ax doesn’t have to fall in 
another October, when théy are just about 
to face another winter in their little boats’ 
on the sea). 

And even that’s not the worst of it. I see 
the same rate bill calls for a 40-percent in- 
crease in the charge for nonprofit organiza- 
tions, Half a cent doesn’t sound like much, 
but with an Easter Seal mailing of 210,000 
for crippled children and adults, it mounts 
up to $1,050. Rehabilitation is expensive, 
and the word we get from the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation for whom we are 
doing a pilot study, is that the average case 
costs just short of a thousand dollars. 

So the Pine Tree Society can save that 
postage rate increase very simply: We just 
toss out one patient. Now, Stan, I come 
to you as a constituent with a request that 
you ask somebody down from the Post- 
master General's office to help me make the 
choice of the patient to toss out. Who shall 
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it be? The guy who lost both legs. but can 
get his job back if the rehab center will 
get him artificial limbs and teach him how 
to use them? The high school boy, para- 
lyzed from the neck down in a swimming 
accident, who, after many months, is learn- 
ing to type research reports with his teeth? 
Or little Rejean, with whom we celebrated 
the other day his first night out of an iron 
lung? It is not a choice I want to make 
unaided; a postal cost ascertainment expert 
seems like the ideal man to help. 

All right, dry your eyes, We'll pay the 
bloody rates if they pass. We have to. But 
just to make sure that tax revenues won't 
go down, unemployment up, and indeed that 
postal revenues won’t go down past the 
point of no return, with first class unsup- 
ported by the other classes—before that 
happens somebody had better takc a long 
look at what the Post Office really is. I've 
tried to give you a quick—well, fairly 
quick—look at a tiny Maine town. Don't 
forget that this is repeated thousands upon 
thousands of times across the United States. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp A. MYERs. 





Role of Cuba in Inter-American Affairs 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is not much that I can say in 3 
minutes. I had hoped that there might 
be several hours of debate on this very 
important step we are taking. Under 
the present legislative situation, debate 
is limited and there can be no amend- 
ments. 

First, let me make it plain that I be- 
lieve that anything we do should be done 
through the Organization of American 
States. That is the’proper instrumen- 
tality for the attainment of hemisphere 
solidarity. 

I do not think that we will have the 
support of all the American States 
unless the governments in those coun- 
tries feel that they have the support of 
their respective electorates. The lan- 
guago in the preamble of the resolu- 
tion under consideration will make it 
more difficult for some of these govern- 
ments to get that support. 

What we are doing here in the resolu- 
tion itself, expressing the sentiment of 
the Congress that the Cuban situation 
should be handled by the Organization 
of American States to preserve hemi- 
sphere solidarity as a matter of com- 
mon interest and security cannot be 
questioned. 

But when we say, “Whereas the pres- 
ent Government of Cuba offers a clear 
and present danger to the spread of po- 
litical liberty,” and so forth, are we not 
passing judgment on and interfering in 
the internal affairs of another nation? 

t do not know. I would avoid the 
risk of that interpretation by removing 
language that is unnecessary. I know 
that among the Latin Americans there 
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is a strong feeling that there should be 
no outside interference in the internal 
affairs of any of the American Repub- 
lics. The recent statement by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil made that clear. 

In the subcommittee I voted against 
this resolution, stating that my purpose 
in doing so was that I did not want the 
full committee to have it come out 
unanimously, and possibly not give it the 
same consideration. I stated that if the 
full committee approve the resolution 
and if the House seemed to approved it, 
and there was a rollcall, I thought it 
would be the patriotic duty of everybody 
to vote for the resolution, even though 
some might have mental reservations 
on the language in the preamble. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped we might 
have had a fuller discussion and the 
opportunity of offering amendments, 
but, the resolution having been brought 
up this way under suspension of the 
rules the presumption must be that it 
has been approved. So, while I have 
great reservations as to the wisdom and 
propriety of the action in its present 
framing I shall vote for the vote for 
the resolution, and I ask all my col- 
leagues, certainly those on my side of 
the aisle, to remember that this is a 
matter of patriotism to show national 
unity. I have voted on similar occasions 
where I might have had reservations, 
but’ whether it was from a Republican 
or a Democratic administration when it 
came to a vote of the House I felt that 
we in the Congress must show to the 
world/ national unity. So I shall vote 
with reservations for the resolution and 
hope it will be passed on a rollcail unan- 
imously. 





Chicopee Mass., School Committee Reso- 
lution Paying Tribute to Federal Gov- 
ernment Agency Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways gratifying for a Member of Con- 
gress to open his morning mail and find 
that a constituent is not only thanking 
the Congressman for services rendered, 
but also the good, hard working and 
loyal classified civil service employees of 
various Federal agencies. 

I received such a letter today from 
school Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick, 
of Chicopee, Mass., in my congres- 
sional district, notifying me that the Chi- 
copee school committee had adopted a 
resolution commending Government em- 
ployees for their effective and efficient 
cooperation in processing a Public Law 
815 application for the Chicopee school 
district. The school district is federally 
impacted largely because Westover Air 
Force Base, headquarters of the 8th Air 
Force, Strategic Air Command, is located 
in that city. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert Superin- 
tendent Fitzpatrick’s letter and the 
Chicopee school committee’s resolution 
at this point with my remarks so that 
the appropriate agency officials may 
know how effective their employees have 
been and how much they are appre- 
ciated: 

CHICOPEE, Mass., June 2, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLann, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BOLAND: Enclosed is a 
resolution passed unanimously by rollcall 
vote at a duly assembled meeting of the 
Chicopee school committee on May 31, 1961, 
which is self-explanatory. 

Through the cooperation of the various 
agencies, the entitlement was made avail- 
able for the new comprehensive high school 
with a minimum loss of time and expedited 
to the financial betterment of the city. 

Your cooperation in inserting this in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be deeply ap- 
preciated, not only by the parties and de- 
partments concerned, but also by the school 
committee of the city of Chicopee. 

Kindest, personal regards and many thanks 
for the numerous things you have done for 
the city. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. FITZPATRICK, 
Superintendent. 

Whereas the city of Chicopee is a fed- 
erally impacted area and the need for ade- 
quate educational facilities for high school 
students is critical; and 

Whereas a justifiable claim for entitlement 
of funds under Public Law 815 could not be 
firmed tntil May 4, 1961; and : 

Whereas plans and specifications had bee 
completed and approval by all State agen- 
cies was effected on March 13, 1961, and 
time was of the essence to relieve over- 
crowded conditions in the present high 
school, and advertisement for bids for the 
construction of a new building had to pre- 
cede the reservation of funds under Public 
Law 815 in order to have educational facili- 
ties available no later than Sepember 1962; 
and 

Whereas this created an unusual situa- 
tion that necessitated absolute coordination 
of all agencies within the framework of the 
Federal Government to expedite approval of 
contracts, planning documents, and funds to 
provide the approved 70 additional high 
school teaching stations; and 

Whereas representatives of Federal agen- 
cies; namely, R. Worth Peters, regional repre- 
sentative of the US. Office of Education 
in New England; Gerald M. Cherry, Chief, 
School Construction Section, U.S. Office of 
Education; Ralph B. Cornell, regional di- 
rector, community facilities activities; and 
their respective staffs devoted their time, 
ability, energy, and experience over and above 
the ordinary call of duty to coordinate and 
expedite all documents for approval of fi- 
nancial assistance for construction of an 
additional high school to relieve overcrowd- 
ed makeshift facilities: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the school committee as- 
sembled hereby pay tribute to the above- 
mentioned men and their subordinates for 
the faithful, energetic, resourceful, and con- 
scientious efforts in facilitating this proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be incor- 
ported in the minutes of this meeting, and 
@ copy forwarded to Congressman BOLAND 
with a request that it be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a permanent trib- 
ute to effective and efficient cooperation be- 
tween experienced Government agencies for 
the benefit of the city of Chicopee. 

Presented and passed unanimously by a 
rolicall vote at a duly assembled meeting 
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of the Chicopee school committee on May 
31, 1961. 
Attest: 
JOHN L. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


School committee: Russell E. Campbell, 
chairman, Josephine Fortuna, vice chair- 
man; Stanley J. Pirog, Alfred D. Allen, Ray- 
mond H. Bourbeau, Joseph F. Cyran, Richard 
Szlachetka, Roger G. Turgeon, Ernest J. 
Leonard, Sr., Joseph F. Kendra, John F. 
Shea. 





Are We Helpless? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an editorial appearing in the 
Dickensonian of Clintwood, Va., of May 
5, entitled “‘Are We Helpless?” 

ARE WE HELPLESS? 


Utterly regardless of all our dreams and 
hopes, and the very future of more than 
20,000 people one gigantic mergerized com- 
pany is continuing ruthlessly to despoil that 
dream for the sake of a few more dollars to 
pay to its wealthy stockholders. And if that 
be socialism or communism, make the most 
of it. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Dicken- 
sonian will be found the concluding install- 
ment of an article written by a former citi- 
zen of this county which explains his 
depressed and saddened feelings when he 
returned to these hills and viewed the havoc 
and desolation that has been wrought by 
those great companies which are robbing this 
once rich area of its natural wealth. 

We believe that we have said previously, 
but we will repeat it. The Ritter Lumber 
Co. skinned this beautiful and breathtaking 
hill country, and the Clinchfield Coal Corp. 
(now the Pittston Co.) has gutted it. And 
they have given no thought to the ugly de- 
struction that they have left in their wakes. 

Still hopeful and still fighting for its very 
existence, Dickenson County has been anx- 
iously looking forward to the construction 
of the John Flannagan Flood Control Dam 
and Reservoir, fondly envisioning a great 
recreational center with boating, swimming, 
fishing and camping that would bring in 
thousands of visitors and prevent a collapse 
of our economy. 

But, gentle reader, our iridescent balloon 
that was filled with these bright dreams of 
a happy and contented life for our children, 
is being rudely shattered by the great strip- 
mining monsters that are now busily at 
work, ripping the hills apart, and pouring 
their spoilation down into the very bed of 
the permanent lake or reservoir itself, and 
destroying for all time the grandeur of the 
scenery that mother nature had painted in 
the area with a lavish brush. 

We have been told, and correct us if we 
have been misinformed, that the coal seam 
now being stripped is thin and of a low 
grade. We had hoped that if this were true 
some sort of arrangement or compromise 
could be made to halt this stripping opera- 
tion, but as far as we have been able to 
ascertain nothing whatever has been done 
either to halt the spoilation, or at least try 
to cover the scars with vegetation and trees 
as is required by law in other States. A 
visit to the mouth of Cranesnest River leaves 
a@ nausea in the stomachs of the visitors. 


Are 20 thousand of us to remain helpless 
and apathetic and permit our absentee land- 
lords to‘take from us our last hope for the 
future without a protest? Are we so cowed 
by the potency of their wealth and influence 
that we will supinely submit to leaving 
Dickenson County a mass of scarred rubble 
and debris and stagnant poisoned streams 
avoided by all living things? 

That is exactly what is going to happen 
to us if we continue in our same lackidaisi- 
cal attitude, waiting and hoping for some- 
one else to take the lead in our battle to pre- 
serve the heritage that the Omnipotent gave 
us. We somehow have the idea that if all 
20,000 of us stand up on our composite hind 
legs and howl long enough and loud enough 
someone is going to listen. 

We were told not so long ago that all coal 
washing in the streams of the county would 

be stopped. Instead the number of washers 
that are now dumping their refuse into our 
rivers is increasing. We have been told by 
the chairman of the State Conservation 
Commission that we should have laws en- 
acted in the Old Dominion to force the 
planting of trees and vegetation on the 
spoilage slopes, but as far as we can deter- 
mine, no effort along this line is even being 
considered. 

The Flannagan Reservoir can be turned 
into a fisherman’s paradise that will attract 
thousands of sportsmen; and they are free 
spenders. Or it could be made into the 
greatest rainbow trout preserve in the east. 
Instead, the lake is being filled even before 
the dam is started, and the dream of many 
of us is fading in bitter disappointment. 

If, on the other hand, we are going to 
put up a fight for our heritage, then we 
cannot lose any more time. There must be 
a call for united action, protest mass meet- 
ings, and the circulation of petitions de- 
manding remedial activities and not prom- 
ises and evasion until the damage is beyond 
repair. The fight is ours. Have we the 
guts to face it? 





Sugarbeets and Burns Creek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee recently 
held hearings on U.S. sugarbeet alloca- 
tions. Members of Congress from Ari- 
zona, California, Maine, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and Texas appeared 
before the committee sincerely urging an 
increase in the domestic allocation of the 
sugar quota so that farmers in their re- 
spective States might enjoy a larger 
share of the market. 

The United States consumes about 1% 
million tons of sugar annually, and do- 
mestic needs have been expanding by 
some 200,000 tons per year. In the past, 
70 percent of the U.S. sugar require- 
ments have been met through imports. 
In dollars and cents, this amounted to 
$550 million in 1959-60, and has been in- 
creasing recently by about $90 million 
annually. Cuba has traditionally been 
one of the largest suppliers of sugar to 
this country, holding approximately 30 
percent of the qouta. Since the rise of 
Castro, however, that quota has been re- 
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allocated to producers from friendly na- 
tions. t 

Our esteemed colleague from Texas 
(Mr. RuTHERFoRD] highlighted the plight 
of domestic sugarbeet producers in a re- 
cent newsletter by pointing out: 

This “new” quota is the primary target of 
those of us in the Southwest who have been 
seeking to obtain a quota for domestic farm- 
ers. At present, there is no restriction on 
how many acres of sugarbeets a farmer may 
plant and no restrictions are contemplated. 
However, growing them is only a part of the 
project. The farmer obviously must have a 
market to sell his product, and the only pos- 
sible market is to a sugar mill. A sugar mill 
is a costly operation, representing some $15 
million in investment and requiring several 
years to construct and put into operational 
order. Obviously, such an investment can- 
not be made unless an area has a guarantee 
of a large enough quota to grow many acres 
of sugarbeets. 


At the present time, 16 States have al- 
most the total allocation for sugarbeets. 
The following table shows the acreage 
planted in sugarbeets, by States, for 1960 
and the estimated acreage in 1961. 


Sugarbeets 


{In acres] 


| Acreage planted 


State 


1960 Indicated, 
1961 








23, 300 24, 000 

69, 400 78, 000 

6, 300 7, 000 

81, 000 89, 000 

42, 600 48, 000 

6, 800 10, 000 

69, 500 76, 000 

9, 300 10, 000 

BEGUN. . ccdin se stenncbaeued 61, 700 63, 000 
NG iis. ot ceased 96, 900 108, 000 
ee ee ee 42, 500 52, 000 
NI si asin nschacteiointasibiiiniatagel 157, 300 175, 000 
Gir later nine aneican lata eiesintendeed 33, 000 27, 000 
Wuibinwtte oe 37, 900 54, 090 
CRON 35 i es. is actin 20, 900 23, 000 
Calin 8 ira, siietinvtbens 212, 000 237, 000 
Ottner Biebes . cisco iceeccctnns 6, 400- 6, 400 
United States: _........... 976, 800 1, 087, 400 


1 Relates to year of harvest, Beginning 1952, includes 
some acreage carried over to the following spring. 


Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA, March 
1961. 


It may be noted that little or no acre- 
age is allocated to growing sugarbeets in 
Arizona, Maine, New Mexico, or Texas, 
even though testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee revealed that 
farmers in these States are willing and 
able to produce this important money 
crop. While Members of Congress from 
these non-sugarbeet-producing States 
are trying diligently to protect the in- 
terests of their farming constituents by 
getting sugarbeet allotments, they are 
being pressured to vote against the best 
interests of these same constituents by 
supporting the unnecessary Burns Creek 
public power project in southeastern 
Idaho. 

Hearings before the House Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee in 1959, 
1960, and 1961 clearly show the ques-~ 
tionable nature of this $50 million ex- 
penditure; which, if approved, will ad- 
versely affect the agricultural constitu- 
ents of these Members. Witnesses from 
the Bureau of Reclamation testified 
that not one single acre of new land 
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will be irrigated using water stored in 
the Burns Creek Reservoir. However, 
these witnesses go on to point out that 
power made available from the hydro- 
electric generating facilities installed in 
the Burns Creek Dam would be used to 
pump-irrigate large tracts of new land— 

estimated at from 55,000 to 
125,000 acres, with the most recent testi- 
mony being somewhere between 55,000 
and 65,000 acres. 

According to the Office of Irrigation 
Specialists, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, January 1956, on the pro- 
posed West Side Electric Irrigation Co- 
operative, crops grown on this land 
would be typical of those already pro- 
duced under irrigation in the adjacent 
areas which are primarily alfalfa, 
potatoes, sugarbeets, and small grains. 

During the House Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee hearings on the 
Burns Creek project, April 17, 1961, the 
honorable gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. LANGEN] questioned Mr. Harold 
Nelson, Regional Director, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Boise, Idaho, concerning 
sugarbeets that would be grown on land 
pump irrigated using electricity from 
Burns Creek. The following colloquy 
appears on pages 236 and 237 of the 
hearing transcript: 

Mr. LaNceN. I am still curious to know 
how many acres of sugar you are going to 
have. Where are you going to get the acres 
from? 

Mr. Neuson. I would say, just from ex- 
perience in the area, that probably five to 
six thousand acres of sugar beets would be 


correct. 

Mr. LANGEN. We have a most difficult time 
in getting any surgarbeet acreage up in our 
area, and we think we have a reasonably 
good area to raise sugarbeets in, a place 
where we can raise them without irrigation 
and without cost to anyone. And all we 
seek is the mere permission to plant them 
and to sell them. And so consequently it 
is just natural that we are going to be 
curious when we see a project that. requires 
tax dollars in order to promote a matter 
such as sugarbeets. 


Mr. Speaker, the prospective increase 
in sugarbeet acreage irrigated with sub- 
sidized power from this project is roughly 
equal to the entire acreage planted in all 
other States, in the above table—and 
Idaho already is the third largest sugar- 
beet producing State in the Union. The 
sugarbeet area of Idaho is in the south- 
ern portion of the State surrounding the 
proposed Burns Creek public power proj- 
ect. Furthermore, the problem of get- 
ting sufficient acreage allocations to jus- 
tify construction of sugar mills, men- 
tioned in my friend, Mr. Rutherford’s 
newsletter, does not exist in Idaho since 
they already have the mills. 

The proposed Burns Creek project— 
H.R. 36 and H.R. 378—is unnecessary, 
uneconomical, and a distortion of tradi- 
tional concepts of reclamation. It is a 
public power proposal pure and simple 
for an area where there is admittedly no 
power shortage. If approved, it will 
have the effect of seriously 
future reclamation programs of the West 
by changing the concept that revenues 
from incidental power production should 
be used to benefit water users, to a new 
concept that future irrigation projects 
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be penalized for the sake of preference 
power users. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I sin- 
cerely urge my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives who are interested in 
irrigation or sugarbeet production to op- 
pose Burns Creek vigorously as being 
contrary to the best interests of their 
own constituents. 





CBR Gets More Emphasis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
for printing in the ConcGREssIonAL REc- 
ORD, a timely and important article en- 
titled “CBR Gets More Emphasis.” It 
is written by Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, 
Chief Chemical Officer, U.S. Army, and 
appeared in the Army~-Navy-Air Force 
Journal: 

CBR Gets More EMPHASIS 


(By Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs) 


The past few years have seen a gradual 
rise in public awareness of the facts concern- 
ing chemical and biological weapons. The 
increasing recognition that chemical and 
biological weapons are a military reality has 
been a significant development. It has pro- 
duced a widespread conclusion that the 
United States must be capable of maintain- 
ing an adequate defense against the possi- 
bility of their being used against us in either 
strategic or tactical operations. 

Greater awareness has had another effect. 
It has brought many more minds, with vary- 
ing viewpoints, to bear on the solution of 
the problems of maintaining an adequate 
defense and a balanced deterrent capability. 

In this changing atmosphere a long, hard 
look is being taken at the realities of war- 
fare in which chemical, biological, and radi- 
ological weapons might be used against us. 
Committees in Congress, professional and 
scientific groups, American industry and our 
colleges and universities, have taken part 
in this review. 

Investigations have made it clear that the 
possibility of strategic cOverage of an exten- 
sive target area with biological weapons is 
@ major threat. Mutant, drug resistant 
strains of microorganisms or exotic types 
against which our population has little re- 
sistance may be used. The reintroduction 
of diseases that we have been able to elimi- 
nate, such as yellow fever or smallpox is also 
a@ possibility. 

There is a daily increase in our knowledge 
of the incapacitating effects of some of the 
chemical and biological agents. Some of the 
most common diseases Of mankind are defi- 
nitely incapacitating but do not result in 
death. Complete recovery occurs without 
treatment. These are the requirements for 
any agent which is to be considered as an 
incapacitant. 

CHANGE BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


Among the chemical compounds which 
are being investigated for their incapacitat- 
ing properties are two distinct types. The 
first of these are the so-called psychochem- 
icals which temporarily affect behavior. 
Public attention has recently been focussed 
upon the investigation of these agents. 
They can cause confusion, irrationality, or 
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in other ways cause a change in behavior 
patterns. 

The other type of incapacitant causes 
temporary physical disability such as dis- 
comfort, anesthesia, paralysis or immobili- 
zation. A recently investigated compound 
causes a marked ascending paralysis. With 
increasing doses, the subject first loses the 
ability to stand. The upper extremities 
cease to function next, but breathing con- 
tinues. Complete recovery occurs without 
treatment in a matter of hours. It is not 
hard to see that a soldier who had been af- 
fected by an agent of this kind could not 
carry out his military function, although 
he would suffer no permanent injury. 

The detailed knowledge of the character- 
istics and effects of chemical and biological 
agents produces a corresponding knowledge 
of the steps to be taken to defend ourselves 
against them. We know, first of all, that we 
must be immediately aware of their pres- 
ence. The solution to this problem is not 
at all simple. These agents are, for the most 
part, colorless, odorless, tasteless and do not 
cause any immediate sensation on the skin. 
Human senses do not detect their presence 
until symptoms indicate that their action 
has already begun. By that time it is al- 
ready too late to provide protection against 
them. (In the case of some of the psycho- 
chemicals, recipients might not be aware 
that they were exhibiting any unusual symp- 
toms although their behavior would be com- 
pletely irrational to an outsider.) The prob- 
lems of detection would be compounded by 
the use of a combination of several kinds 
of chemical and biological agents. 

A better system is needed which will 
immediately detect the presence of any 
agent and automatically issue an identi- 
fication and warning. The Chemical Corps 
has a current contract to develop and test 
such a system employing to a large extent 
prototype devices developed in Chemical 
Corps laboratories. ; 

When the presence of chemical or 
biological agents is known, the next problem 
is one of providing individual or collective 
protection against them. Although there 
is a difference in the effects of chemical 
and biological agents, there are some simi- 
larities in basic characteristics which allow a 
common approach to providing protection 
against either. For example, proper filter 
systems for protective shelters are effective 
against both. The military protective mask 
prevents the inhalation of chemical and 
biological agents as well as radioactive par- 
ticles. . 

Some chemical agents are able to pene- 
trate the skin. Protective clothing must 
be provided to supplement the mask. This 
clothing must not interfere with movement, 
so it must be light and permeable but self- 
indicating and self-decontaminating. The 
Chemical Corps is working with the Army 
Quartermaster General on this problem. 


STUDY MASS IMMUNIZATION 


Mass immunization is a possibility for 
providing protection against biological 
agents. Mass immunization by spraying 
vaccines in aerosol form is being investi- 
gated. Chemical Corps scientists in con- 
junction with the Surgeon General have had 
some success in producing combined vac- 
cines. 

The facts which have been listed here in 
brief and general terms have been developed 
in the Chemical Corps laboratories with the 
active assistance of research facilities in in- 
dustry and scientific and educational insti- 
tutions. Assistance has been provided 
through research contracts and through pro- 
grams of voluntary cooperation. The Chem- 
ical Corps works with other elements of the 
Army, with its sister services and with other 
branches in the Government in the search 
for and application of knowledge. 
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But all of the knowledge of the effects, 
delivery, and protective measures for chem- 
ical and biological weapons is not in itself 
sufficient to provide the United States with 
a defensive and deterrent Capability. A dy- 
namic military program must be developed 
by applying the same principles of general 
awareness and individual concern which 
produced the knowledge. 





Dedication Ceremony for the U.S. Flag 
and the Church Flag at the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the following ad- 
dress at the dedication ceremony for the 
US. flag and the church flag on May 28, 
1961, at the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance Church, Altoona, Pa.: 

(Address delivered by the Honorable James 
E. Van Zandt, Congressman, 20th District of 
Pennsylvania at dedication ceremony for U:S. 
flag and church flag, Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance Church, Altoona, Pa., May 28, 
1961.) 

The simultaneous dedication today—here 
in this house of God—of our country’s flag 
and of the church's flag—is a dramatic dem- 
onstration—both of the separation proper 
to church and state in our American form 
of government—and of the harmony between 
church and state—proper to any government 
of Christian people. 

These separate flags indicate that we are 
not combining church with state. 

Neither is placed above the other—but 
they are on a. level—indicating that our 
religious faith is not subordinated to our 
political adherence—and that our national 
patriotism is not governed or controlled by 
our denominational loyalty. 

These two flags are set up—not in opposi- 
tion—but in a natural and harmonious 
alliance. 

We know that the corporate political acts 
of our Government must be ruled by prin- 
ciples of morality that are basically reli- 
gious—and that each person concerned in 
the tasks of governing—from the highest of- 
ficial to voting citizen—must bring his 
religious motivated conscience to bear upon 
public- issues. 

The saying, ‘“‘God rules in the affairs of 
men,”—quoted by Benjamin Franklin in his 
appeal-for prayers in the Constitutional 
Convention—expresses a profound and last- 
ing truth and we will forget it at our peril. 

We of the Congress of the United States 
followed the dictates of our own con- 
scieénces—as well as the surge of popular 
feeling and opinion in the country—when 
we added the phrase, “Under God,” to the 
Pledge of Allegiance; when we ordered that 
the words “In God we trust” be added to 
all new designs of paper.currency in the 
United States; and when we made these 
words—‘“In God we trust”—the official motto 
of the United States. 

We gave expression to our feeling of the 
intimate connection between government 
and religion—when we established a Prayer 
Room in the Capitol—in which any Mem- 
ber may spend such time as he wishes in 
prayer and meditation—communing within 
himself and with God—on affairs of state— 
as well as on personal matters. 


In our churches—and in church-spon- 
sored institutions—-such as schools, scout 
troops, and youth organizations—we have 
stressed patriotism—and the development of 
character—that makes for good citizenship. 

In these ways and in social and welfare 
activities—our churches have contributed 
to the whole of American society. 

Our Government has in turn benefited the 
churches by providing the environment of 
freedom—in which alone can the churches 
live and operate fully. 

The churches need not only freedom of 
religion as such, but freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the general atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom. 

The churches need in short, the kind of 
surroundings that are provided by a gov- 
ernment, based upon our fundamental Amer- 
ican principle that power is bestowed by God 
upon the people, and by the people delegated 
to governmental authority to be wielded for 
the people’s benefit and with regard to the 
rights of individuals and groups within the 
state. 

That the church be protected in its exist- 
ence—in its worship—and in its perform- 
ance of civic and social tasks—is thus a part 
of our governmental theory. 

It is equally strongly held in our gov- 
ernmental theory that no church be estab- 
lished, directly supported, or preferred over 
another church. 

That we in the United States are pre- 
ponderantly Christian is no just excuse or 
valid reason, for governmental acts that 
offend adherents of other religions or tend 
to violate their conscientious beliefs and 
prescribed practices. 

When these matters are brought down to 
particulars they often ccasion acrimonious 
disagreement and dispute. 

However, insofar as we become angry and 
bitter about such matters—just so far we are 
likely to be violating—our principles as 
religious people, as Christians, and as Amer- 
icans. 

For the Golden Rule—found in varying 
forms in-all major religions and forming the 
core—not only of the Sermon on the Mount, 
but of the entire Scripture, directs us: 
“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 

The imperative of this commandment, as 
applied to the church and state relation- 
ship—would certainly seem to direct a 
cordial willingness to discuss the matter ob- 
jectively, to hear and sympathize with other 
people’s feelings and emotional preferences— 
as well as their logically grounded argu- 
ments. 

We are inclined to think casually of the 
American way as being simply the rule of 
the majority or, as it is sometimes put “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” but 
it is not so. 

Unqualified majority rule—or democracy 
unrestrained by law and political processes— 
is a tyranny as absolute, and more invulner- 
able—than any autocracy. 

Not even an assassin can free the country 
ruled over by that many-headed despot—the 
mob. 

Therefore we protect our individuals, our 
minorities, our groups of all sorts, by the 
proclamation of a permanent principle, un- 
derlying our laws and governmental proce- 
dures that no majority may override, ignore, 
take away, or violate, the right of any minor- 
ity—or even the right of any individual. 

Our laws are made to preserve this funda- 
mental principle to insure its operation. 


The system of representation in our leg- 
islatures—the checks and balances whereby 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government counter each other’s powers— 
all are designed to safeguard this essential 
freedom, the liberty and dignity of the indi- 
vidual man, and his freedom from oppression 
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by any power or combination of men. 

Each one of us is a member of the whole 
community of America and must willingly 
serve the welfare and liberty of all. 

We choose freely to work together to strive 
toward the goals of our common advantage 
to protect one another from the injustices 
and oppressions of man, and from the hard- 
ships and disasters that grow out of man’s 
relations with his natural environment. 

But we are subject to no authority on 
earth but those men whom we ourselves have 
chosen and put in office, or those whom they 
in turn have appointed. 

These officials are the servants of the 
people rather than their rulers. 

And each official—each governmental 
agency—is subject to the rule of law as is 
each citizen. 

This law is based upon what Thomas Jef- 
ferson termed “the laws of “nature and of 
nature’s God.” 

In America, from the days of the founding 
of our Nation, each man has been subject, in 
the last analysis, to God alone. 

During these troubled days, with interna- 
tional dissension increasing every hour, we 
need to pray fervently that Almighty God will 
inspire our Nation’s leaders in making the 
right decisions on the momentous problems 
affecting our national security. 

This is a time when we should utter in 
unison the stirring prayer of Josiah Gilbert 
Holland: | 


“God give us men. 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; ‘ 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 

lie.” 


Here in this holy place—we have assembied 
to worship God—and in so doing we mani- 
fest our dependence upon Him. We submit 
ourselves and all our acts to Him, asking His 
guidance for each one of us individually. 
and for the church, and the Nation—each 
dedicated in its own special way—to the 
service of God and to the care of His people. 

As we dedicate the church flag and the 
flag of our country, we frhould realize the 
spiritual values represented by these banners 
since they depict our live of God, love of 
church, and love of country. 

These flags are to be regarded with the ut- 
most love and reverence, because they are 
emblems of our religious faith and of the 
loyalty and respect we owe our beloved 
country. 

May each one of us return home today re- 
solved to live out in his life the principles in- 
voked today in the dedication of these two 
flags—the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Christian flag. 

If we rededicate ourselves in such a man- 
ner to these cherished principles—we wil! not 
only be paying true homage to almighty Ged 
but we will likewise be rendering to a marked 
degree—our respect and devotion for the 
priceless heritage of American freedom. 

Since we are approaching Memorial Day, 
it is appropriate to recall the heroic sacrifices 
made in defense of our flag—on the seven 
seas and on the battlefronts of the world. 

Our honored dead made the supreme sac- 
rifice for love of country—and in the convic- 
tion that man was made in the image of al- 
mighty God, and thus the human dignity of 
mankind must never be questioned. 

AS we gaze upon these two flags this morn- 
ing, let us appreciate their real significance, 
and mindful of our imperative need for God‘s 
guidance; let us from the innermost recesses 
of our hearts fervently utter the well-known 
supplication so appropriate to this occasion 
and particularly to this season of the year. 


Lord God of hosts—be with us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 
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Palos Paragraphs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the May 
25 issue of the Palos Regional, published 
in Palos Heights, Ill., contains an article 
by the editor which I think will be of in- 
terest to my fellow Members of Con- 
gress. The editorial follows: 


PaLos PARAGRAPHS 


The Regional needs between $10 and $15,- 
000 worth of new printing equipment and 
we don’t have the money to buy it. Of 
course, if we had the $3,000 we have paid 
out in taxes since the first of the year, we 
would have enough to make a substantial 
down payment. 

Now if we were a governmental agency of 
some sort, the problem would be easy—we 
would just tax everybody in Palos to raise 
the money. Now, let’s see how we could do 





it. First we have to find something that is _ 


not already taxed. What about dill pickles? 
They are definitely a luxury like gasoline, 
cigarettes, whiskey, fur coats, telephone 
calls, etc. People who eat dill pickles do not 
have a lobby or belong to any pressure 
group. We'll tie the pickle tax in with the 
aid-to-education bill and sneak it through 
while Barry GOLDWATER and Ep DERWINSKI 
are out to lunch. 

We will have to set the pickle tax rate 
high enough to yield at least $50,000 to en- 
able us to purchase $10,000 worth of equip- 
ment. We will have to establish a pickle 
bureau which will cost about $40,000 a year 
to operate. We will need a chief dill inspec- 
tor at $15,000 a year, preferably our cousin 
from down in Missouri, who never seems to 
be able to get or hold a job. Other inspec- 
tors will be needed, but we have more cous- 
ins like him down there. Cousin Fred won’t 
be available because he has been drawing 
unemployment compensation for the past 
year. He is in a depressed area. 

An office will have to be set up with elec- 
tric typewriters, modern office machines and 
wall-to-wall carpeting for the chief dill in- 
spector. That will cost a lot of money. » We 
will need three stenographers, one to type 
the forms, one to put them in envelopes and 
one to seal the envelopes. Also a good look- 
ing dumb chick who won’t know any of the 
answers if some citizen should come in and 
ask a question. Cousin Mabel can handle 
this job if we can get her out of the “Aid to 
to Hindustan” office in Washington. 

A good public relations man will cost at 
least $10,000 a year but all bureaus have to 
have one to send out propaganda to weekly 
newspapers. The newspapers never use the 
stuff, but what's the difference? If it 
wasn’t sent out, the waste basket industry 
would have to seek a Government subsidy 
to keep them in business. 

It’s beginning to look like a $50,000 budget 
won’t be enough to net the $10,000 we will 
need for the printing equipment. Maybe 
we should consider a tax on another luxury 
item, say mustard. Just think of the mil- 
lions of jars of mustard that are sold every 
year. A 2-percent tax on mustard would 
bring in several thousand more which would 
provide for a chief mustard inspector, more 
inspectors, more offices, more stenographers, 
more receptionists, more public relations 
men, more wastbaskets and more for the 
union, which another cousin has been head- 
ing since his return from Joliet. 

Wow. This is the way to get our printing 
equipment and give all our cousins jobs—a 
tax on dill pickles and mustard. 
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On the other hand, let’s forget about get- 
ting the printing equipment. There’s a big 
Government printing plant in Washington 
that employs hundreds of printers who keep 
busy printing books about such subjects as 
“The Love Life of the Montana Mongoose, 
His Habits, etc.” They also print money, 
and it wouldn't take more than 10 minutes 
to print an additional $10,000. 

Now we’ve got problems. Should we for- 
get the pickle and mustard tax and just have 
the money printed? No, that wouldn't give 
our cousins any jobs and printing money 
only increases the cost of their chewing 
tobacco. 

What we must do in this country is sacri- 
fice—to support more chief inspectors, more, 
more, more and more cousins. 





Address of R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., at 
Commencement Exercises, University 
of Notre Dame, June 4, 1961—Peace 
Corps Director Announces That Notre 
Dame and Other Indiana Universities 
To Sponsor Peace Corps Project in 
Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
commencement address yesterday at the 
University of Notre Dame, the distin- 
guished and able Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., an- 
nounced that Notre Dame, on behalf of 
the Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, which embraces 34 Indiana insti- 
tutions of higher learning, has agreed 
to undertake a project of village develop- 
ment and teaching in Chile. 

Some 40 Peace Corps volunteers will 
start training in July here in the United 
States and are scheduled to depart for 
Chile early in October. In Chile, they 
will be given further training and are ex- 
pected to be assigned specific jobs in 
Chilean villages by mid-December. 

I am particularly proud that a great 
university in my own district has taken 
the lead in this promising project and 
that more than 30 other private and pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning in the 
State of Indiana are participating in it. 

Because Mr. Shriver’s address provides 
both an excellent description of the 
Peace Corps project in Chile and of the 
careful planning that has prepared the 
way for it as well an admirable general 
discussion of the aims and policies of 
the Peace Corps, I wish to call his ad- 
dress to the attention of the Members: 

Today is graduation day at Notre Dame— 
your graduation day—the day you have 
longed for and worked hard to reach—the 
day your parents have saved and planned for. 
It is a day for congratulations and rejoicing. 
On this day every hope and dream and am- 
bition seems attainable. The young can 
optimistically anticipate futures filled with 
happiness and success; parents and teachers 
can thank God for permitting them to 
share in the present and to in- 
dulge in happy foretastes of future achieve- 
ments. 
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But today is an important day, not only 
in your lives, but in the history of higher 
education in our country. For on this day 
I am privileged to announce the first agree- 
ment of its kind ever reached between an 
agency of the U.S. Government, a consortium 
of American universities, and a foreign coun- 
try. 
The foreign country is Chile. 

The agency of the U.S. Government is the 
Peace Corps, 

The consortium of American universities 
is the Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, with your own university, Notre 
Dame, taking the lead and serving as the 
principal agent in this new arrangement. 

What’s new about this agreement? Many 
things. 

First. There are 34 colleges and universi- 
ties all cooperating in it. That’s never hap- 
pened before. 

Second. Among these colleges are Catholic, 
Quaker, Methodist, Presbyterian, and other 
religious institutions, all working together to 
achieve a national goal. And these private, 
educational groups have been joined by the 
public universities and colleges like Pur- 
due, Indiana University, and Indiana Col- 
lege. This broad cooperation on a joint 
enterprise has never happened before. 

Third. This consortium of private, edu- 
cational institutions has agreed to work 
with and through a private Chilean organ- 
ization called the Institutio de Educacion 
Rural—and for the first time the Chilean 
Government has put its blessing on such an 
undertaking. 

Fourth. The U.S. Government, represented 
by the Peace Corps, has entered in agree- 
ment with all these universities and col- 
leges more flexible, simpler, easier to ad- 
minister, and satisfying to the academic 
community than ever before. 

And finally, of course, this is the first 
Peace Corps agreement ever negotiated with 
any university or group of universities. 

So far as I am concerned, this is not just 
“news” in the transient sense of here today, 
gone tomorrow. Much more than that it is 
the fulfillment of a most important objec- 
tive. 

PARTNERSHIP WITH COLLEGES 


In his message to Congress on the Peace 
Corps, President Kennedy said that many 
of the most important Peace Corps projects 
would be carried out in partnership with 
American colleges and universities. Those 
of us in the Peace Corps have felt from the 
very beginning of this program that the aca- 
demic institutions of our Nation have the 
accumulation of oversea experience, the 
reservoir of trained leadership, and the in- 
herent core of intellectual and spiritual dy- 
namism nec to make a far-reaching 
contribution to international service. For 
example, in our new budget of $40 million, 
we have in fact proposed that $26 million— 
much more than one-half the total—be ex- 
pended through universities and private, 
voluntary agencies. 

But it hasn’t been easy to work out this 
new marriage between Government and edu- 
cation. At one point Father Hesburgh, 
Peter Fraenkal of Indiana University, and a 
Peace Corps staff member went all the way 
to Chile and worked there for 2 weeks 
straightening out details. Also, within the 
Pederal Government there are many laws 
and regulations to observe in any attempt, 
no matter how well intentioned, to open up 
new, more effective ways of doing business 
between private institutions and the public. 

But success has come, and with it a great 
new chance for our universities, our Govern- 
ment, and for our university professors and 
students. Under this new agreement, young 
men and women from the heartland of 
America will, be recruited, trained, and sent 
abroad to work in that part of Chile where 
the need and the opportunity are greatest. 
They will go there not for a summer vaca- 
tion of fun or excitement, not to look-see 
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like tourists, not to look down upon the ig- 
norant and poor from a position of lofty, 
Yankee superiority. Instead they will be 
sent to work and work hard alongside other 
human beings in need of what we and we 
alone can give them—hope, skill, and a 
knowledge of the dignity of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

Peace Corps volunteers will work in hor- 
ticulture, animal vaccination, carpentry, 
family education and recreation, home eco- 
nomics, health education, first aid, and child 
care. They will work with Chilean experts 
and with Chilean students. 

One of their most important tasks will be 
to develop more interest in radio educational 
programs designed to lift the standard of 
learning in the villages of Chile. 

In our country, Peace Corps volunteers 
will receive intensive training—in languages, 
in physical fitness, in the history, culture, 
and customs of Chile. And in Chile they 
will get additional training from the Insti- 
tuto de Educacion Rural, the private Chilean 
organization distinguished for its excellent 
program in fundamental education and 
community development in rural areas. 

But you may say: Why should we go to 
all this trouble for Chile? There are many 
problems here at home. The poor and the 
needy are here too. 

The answer is easy and true even though 
you may not believe it. It’s very simple. 


NO COMPARISON IN NEEDS 


First of all, there’s nobody in this coun- 
try as poverty stricken and hopeless, no one 
as cut off from educational opportunity and 
medical assistance as the millions in south- 
ernmost Chile, in India, in Pakistan, in 
northeastern Brazil, and in many other coun- 
tries. There is no comparison between the 
need abroad and the need here at home. 

Second, and more important, is the fact 
that we as Christians must fulfill our obliga- 
tions to our fellow men, or God may well per- 
mit others to crush us. Either we do these 
jobs or the Communists will. And if we 
don’t meet the test, the days of the cata- 
combs will return sooner than anyone in 
this audience suspects. For as our Lord 
himself said: 

“Would that you were cold or hot; and so 
because you are lukewarm and neither cold 
nor hot, I am going to vomit you out of my 
mouth. 

“You say ‘II am rich and have become 
wealthy and have no need of anything. But 
you do not know that you are wretched and 
pitiable and poor and blind and naked.’ ’’— 
(Apocalypse, 3:15-17.) 

The shocking fact is that this is exactly 
what the Communists say about us. 

The Communists say that Americans have 
gone soft. Only recently Khrushchev brand- 
ed American young people as “dissident 
good-for-nothings.” On my recent trip 
around the world I encountered serious 
doubts about the ability of Americans to 
make the sacrifices essential for the Peace 
Corps or any other .program of voluntary 
service abroad. The one big question seems 
to be is America qualified to lead the free 
world? 

I believe we are and I'll tell you why. 

The Peace Corps has been in existence only 
3 months, but I have talked to many would- 
be volunteers who have the faith and con- 
viction to make the sacrifices necessary to 
serve under Peace Corps conditions and ac- 
cording to Peace Corps standards in various 
parts of the world. 

They have been called the silent genera- 
tion, these men and' women who are volun- 
teering to serve in the Peace Corps, as sur- 
veyors in Tanganyika, farm extension work- 
ers in Colombia, teachers in rural schools in 
the Philippines, and now as community de- 
velopment workers in Chile. They are com- 
ing quietly to enlist for 2-year terms of hard 
work in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. I 
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believe they will meet the great tests they 
will face abroad with calm humor and steady 
perseverance. 

For inside the silence, contained by a 
tough shell of skepticism, is a core of ideal- 
ism. The stirring words of Wilson and the 
radiant optimism of Roosevelt have been 
tempered by world wars and depressions and 
by the long winter of the cold war. ButIam 
convinced that faith in democracy, the belief 
in a civilization based on the God-given dig- 
nity of the individual human being, the 
readiness to sacrifice to enable such a civili- 
zation to live and grow—this is there, this 
has been waiting to be tapped, this is what 
the Peace Corps is tapping. 


TEST OF CONVICTION 


Nikita Khrushchev is not alone in doubt- 
ing the fiber Of modern Americans. This is a 
question asked all around the world. 

In India, Ashadevi, a spirited woman asso- 
ciate of Ghandi, was so stirred by the idea of 
the Peace Corps that she interrupted her pil- 
grimage in Assam, traveled 3 days and 3 
nights on a train, to put one great question 
to me. 

“Yours was the first revolution,” she said. 
“Do you think young Americans possess the 
spiritual values they must have to bring the 
spirit of that revolution to our country?” 

“There is a great valulessness spreading in 
the world, and in India, too,” she said. 
“Your volunteers must not add to this. 
They must bring more than science and 
technology. They must be carriers of your 
best American values and ideals. Even the 
Russians have their values beyond science 
and technology. Your Peace Corps must 
touch the idealism of America and bring 
that to us.” 

This is our aim, I assured her. 

But how will we accomplish it? 

First of all, by a very careful selection of 
the men and women who are accepted as 
Volunteers. The academic tests which each 
applicant takes, the personal interviews he 
will have, the medical and psychological ex- 
aminations, and the screening that will go 
on during training are all designed to pick 
out volunteers who will represent the best 
of American life, thought, dedication, and 
skill. We want men and women who are fit, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, who are 
ready to work with their heads, their hands, 
and their hearts; who are able to discuss the 
Declaration of Independence and the prob- 
lems of modern democracy with a student in 
Ghana or a farmer in Colombia; and who are 
trained to do a job that is needed and de- 
sired in the host country. I believe we will 
find those men and women among the 10,000 
who have already volunteered. 

Second, we will provide intensive training 
in the language, history, current affairs, and 
customs of the country to which they are 
going; in the health care required; and in 
the work to be done. Intensive refresher 
courses in American history and Govern- 
ment will help prepare volunteers for some 
of the questions they will be asked. Train- 
ing periods will also be conducted in some 
of the countries where the volunteers will 
serve. 

JOBS TO BE FILLED 

For men and women selected and trained 
in these ways, there is an abundance of jobs 
in the developing nations. The Peace Corps 
needs both college graduates and skilled 
workmen who have not been to college; we 
need both liberal arts graduates and grad- 
uates with specialized degrees; we need both 
men from business and men from labor 
unions; we need women as well asmen. The 
list of requests already includes doctors, 
nurses, public health workers, lawyers, 
farmers, labor negotiators, management ex- 
perts, engineers, plumbers, electricians, ath- 
letic coaches, and teachers of all kinds, in- 
cluding teachers of English, for primary and 
secondary schools, and in universities. 
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The eight countries I recently visited 
asked for more than 3,500 Americans im- 
mediately. Prime Minister Nehru, of India, 
President Nkrumah, of Ghana; Prime Min- 
ister U Nu, of Burma; President Garcias, of 
the Philippines, all hailed the Peace Corps. 
Some of them, I do not have to remind you, 
have not been favorable to all American 
policies. 

In the Punjab the chief of a village said: 
“If someone from the Peace Corps would 
come here, we would welcome him. What- 
ever poor facilities we have, we would share 
with him.” In another country the governor 
of a province said: “We have the mind and 


- heart to do things. Our people are ready 


to move. 
start.” 

The real question, then, is not one of de- 
mand, but supply. Can we really find, re- 
cruit, and train Americans who will meet 
this challenge? 

I think we can. Almost 4,000 Americans 
have already taken the first Peace Corps 
tests. Applications are coming in at the 
rate of more than 100 a day. These volun- 
teers are saying to the world: “You can 
count on us.” 

There is a worldwide struggle going on. A 
revolution. All men are trying to achieve 
human dignity and a common identity. You 
and I are part of that struggle, for no mat- 
ter whether a man be Jew, Buddhist, Mos- 
lem, Hindu, Communist, or Christian, he 
has been born of woman like every other 
man alive, he is living on this small spinning 
planet like every other man alive; he needs 
food, shelter, and spiritual comfort like every 
other man alive; and he will die the death 
like every other man alive. And if there is 
a destiny after death, the community of our 
experience here on this earth indicates that 
any life hereafter will be common to all. 


A COMMON BOND 


It is easy to see and even magnify the dif- 
ferences among men: color, education, 
genetical inheritance, religion. But the new 
generation is beginning to realize that 
whereas political nationalism and economic 
aggressiveness may divide men, the most im- 
portant of all experiences unite them—birth, 
marriage, death, destiny. 

Many people in our land and overseas may 
not yet even understand why they are so 
stirred within their deepest reaches, but, as 
President Kennedy said in his message to 
Congress on the Peace Corps: “Throughout 
the world people are struggling for economic 
and social progress which reflects their 
deepest desires. Our own freedom, and the 
future of freedom around the world, depend, 
in a very real sense, on the ability to build 
growing and independent nations where men 
can live in dignity, liberated from the bonds 
of hunger, ignorance, and poverty.” 

The purpose of the Peace Corps is to permit 
Americans to participate directly, person- 
ally and effectively, in this struggle for hu- 
man dignity. A world community is strug- 
gling to be born. America must be present 
at that birth, helping to make it successful. 

Our volunteers must go with a true spirit 
of humility, seeking to learn as well as to 
teach. If they go in this spirit, America will 
gain most. And our greatest gain will be 
measured in the lives of the volunteers. 
They will, as President Kennedy has said, “be 
enriched by the experience of living and 
working in foreign lands * * * they will re- 
turn better able to assume the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship and with 
greater understanding ef our global respon- 
sibilities.” 

Notre Dame is famous for its victory 
march. It’s famous for its philosophy of 
playing the game to win. As Gen. Dougias 
MacArthur said, and as Notre Dame prac- 
tices, “There is no substitute for victory.” 

I hope and believe that in its program 
with the Peace Corps Notre Dame will live 
up to its reputation for success. 


We need your skills to help us 
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To Beat Reds—Friendship Called 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Friday, June 2, 1961, issue of the 
Austin Statesman (Austin, Tex.) appears 
a splendid article by Anita Brewer tell- 
ing of the wonderful work done by Mrs. 
H. L. Robinson of Austin, Tex., with our 
neighbors and friends of Latin America 
and of her own original thinking about 
the way in which we can build friend- 
ships with the people of Latin America. 

It is a wonderful article and shows 
what one American citizen ean do to 
bring about better understanding be- 
tween neighbors and friends of this 
hemisphere. 

The article is as follows: 

To BEAT REDS—FRIENDSHIP CALLED THE SOLU- 
TION 


(By Anita Brewer) 


Mrs. H. L. Robinson has a plan to save this 
hemisphere from the Communists—a crash 
program of friendship. 

Friendships are the slowest relationships 
to build. They are made through the years 
by exchanges of visits and conversations, by 
watching each other’s children grow up, 
graduate, and marry. Friendships are built 
with little services of kindness and thought- 
fulness. 

Can friendships be built like missiles and 
schools, in a crash program? 

A dynamic Austin woman, Mrs. Robinson, 
believes they must be. She says citizens of 
the United States must make friends with 
our Latin neighbors to the south—person to 
person, profession to profession—at once we 
will lose their friendship to the Communists 
forever. 

A slim, attractive woman with teenage 
children, a comfortable book-filled home, 
and physician husband, Mrs. Robinson has 
enough to keep an ordinary woman busy. 

But she is no ordinary person. For years 
she has studied Spanish and South Ameri- 
can literature and economics. 

This study and the recent extended trip 
she and her husband made to South Amer- 
ica have convinced her that the U.S. policies, 
both public and private, have been short- 
sighted. 

On most issues she is a political conserva- 
tive, but she is for land reform. 

“Beyond all our ideas,” she says, “there is 
right, and I believe that right is the most 
important thing of all.” 

The wealth of Latin America is in the 
hands of a few, she points out. 

“Who needs dams,” she asks, “if they don’t 
have land to protect from the floods? Who 
needs roads if they don’t have automobiles? 
Who needs airports if they can’t travel by 
plane?” 

Mrs. Robinson says she could feel the un- 
rest and the tension in many countries of 
Latin America, as can any visitor. She says 
at least four governments in Latin America 
are on the verge of collapse. (She made this 
statement just hours before the news broke 
that Rafael Trujillo had been assassinated.) 

That an American knows things are in a 
mess in Latin America is not unusual. What 
is unusual is that Mrs. Robinson has a plan. 

The center of it is friendship—instant 
friendship. 
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Here are some of the practical ideas she 
suggests: 

1. Subscribing to U.S. magazines by dual 
subscription—one for yourself and one, print- 
ed in Spanish, for some family in Latin 
America. She noted that the Russians are 
putting their magazines on Latin American 
newsstands for 1 and 2 pennies éach. US. 
magazines cost about $1 there. 

2. Locate your counterpart in Latin Amer- 
ica and write to him—journalist to journal- 
ist, doctor to doctor, teacher to teacher, 
worker to worker. Write and say, “I want 
to help you. What do you need?” Mrs. 
Robinson is collecting books and magazines 
right now to send to the Instituto Pedagogi- 
co of the Universidad of Chile. 

3. Volunteer yourself or help a profes- 
sional person go to Latin America and work 
there. Mrs. Robinson says teachers are bad- 
ly needed there, and she believes citizens 
should get together in their professional 
groups and raise money for passage and 
salary for talented teachers or doctors or 
nurses to work there. She has no patience 
with those who wait for the government or 
their churches to do these things. “It’s time 
Americans do things for themselves,” she 
says. 

Along these lines, she’s in accord with 
the private and nongovernmental raising of 
money for the bulldozers for Cuba. She be- 
lieves the way this is being handled really 
puts Castro in his place. “At first,’’ she says, 
“it looked like he had put us in the wrong 
whichever way we moved. If we gave him 
the tractors, it would look like we were 
submitting to blackmail. If we didn’t, it 
would look like we didn’t care for imprisoned 
peoples. But by people—plain, private citi- 
zens—traising the money to help other peo- 
ples, we prove to the world that we aren’t 
bad sorts.” 

Mrs. Robinson and her husband have made 
hundreds of friends of foreign students at 
the University of Texas. s 

“They are so wonderful,” she says. “Peo- 
ple who don’t know them don’t know what 
they’re missing.” 





National Catholic Youth Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 11th 
annual observance of National Catholic 
Youth Week will be from October 29, 
1961, through November 5, 1961. The 
theme for the week is “Youth, Unity, 
Truth.” 

The National Council of Catholic 
Youth, under the guidance of the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, director 
of the Catholic youth of the United 
States, is sponsor of the week. 

They are to be congratulated for se- 
lecting such an acutely appropriate 
theme, “Youth, Unity, Truth,” which 
aims to focus the attention of the world 
on dedicated Catholic youth who pos- 
sess the truth and yearn to work toward 
the union of all nations and all faiths, to 
alert the world to the tremendous power 
in the hands of young people committed 
to truth, and to help youth realize that 
all truth comes from God and that only 
through Him can youth achieve its goals. 


June 5 


No theme could be more attuned to the 
crises dominating the world today. 
Never before in the history of our coun- 
try has it become more vitally necessary 
for American youth to band together 
their prayers and talents to spread truth 
and peace the world over. The theme 
has vast spiritual implications. Further, 
its political aspects are vital to our time. 
Youth will pray for the success of the 
United Nations and any future summit 
conferences, for the union of a world now 
severed by communism and unnatural 
stress between East and West. 

Youth Week provides an opportunity 
for young people to display their talents 
and achievements—thus counteracting 
the unfavorable publicity incurred by a 
small minority of the young people in 
this country. It includes participation 
by thousands of schools, colleges, and 
universities, and local and national 
youth groups, in addition to millions of 
young people in the working world. 
Many military installations, both at 
home and abroad, count their young 
people among youth week participants. 
Programs of the week include religious 
services, radio-TV shows, award presen- 
tations, athletic events, parades, and 
social affairs. 

The 8 million young people involved in 
Catholic Youth Week, along with the 
competent and unselfish adults working 
with them, deserve our congratulations 
and good will. I ask the attention of the 
entire public to this great week, and the 
support of the public for all those private 
programs devoted to the development of 
an able, spiritually strong and resource- 
ful youth. 





Keynes Economic Theories Exploded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion my able colleague from Missouri, 
Mr. Tom CurrtTIs, is one of the most able 
Members of the House and I have deep 
respect for his keen knowledge and un- 
derstanding of economics and of our free 
enterprise system. One of the finest 
statements I have seen, exploding the 
questionable economic theories of Lord 
Keynes, who is now quoted so liberally 
by the President’s economic advisers, is 
a recent letter Mr. Curtis wrote to his 
constituents. I am including it here as 
a part of my remarks because I feel it is 
most important reading for every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

May 1961. 

Dear CONSTITUENTS: I have been conduct- 
ing some correspondence with one of my 
good friends in the community who insists 
that in the name of bipartisanship I should 
support the Kennedy program before the 
Congress. He expresses a point of view that 
is quite common in what may be termed the 
intellectual circles of our community. I 
have had other expressions along this line. 
I think it is important that our people be 
included in the intellectual discussion that 
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lies behind much of the debate that has 
been going on in the Congress for years. 

It is not the good guys against the bad 
guys. It is essentially a debate between the 
followers of the economic and political phi- 
losophy of Lord Keynes and those who dis- 
agree with Lord Keynes and who essentially 
do not have a neat compact and doctrinaire 
economic-political philosophy to fall back 
upon for answers to each question that arises 
to face our society. 

I would like to state my philosophy which 
I believe conforms to that of many of the 
economists and political philosophers who 
disagree with Keynes. I believe that we 
move forward best into the unknown by fol- 
lowing the scientific method of testing ob- 
servations and theories, the laboratory meth- 
od. This is fine for the physical sciences 
such as chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
etc., but where is the laboratory for the so- 
cial sciences * * * economics, political sci- 
ence and sociology? Unfortunately, it is the 
world itself. It cannot be placed behind 
academic walls in a science laboratory. The 
laws of the physical sciences pierce academic 
walls and can be studied anywhere. The 
laws of economics and political science do 
not. 

The private enterprise system in econom- 
ics relies upon the free marketplace as the 
laboratory where economic ideas can be 
tested. It places its emphasis upon the 
individual as opposed to any rigid social 
grouping of human beings. The democratic 
system of government relies upon the free 
legislative body as the laboratory where ideas 
in political science can be tested. It too 
places its emphasis upon the importance of 
the individual human being as opposed to 
any rigid social groupings of human beings. 

Who knows what truths we will learn 
from the laboratories? Who knows when 
“breakthroughs” into new realms of knowl- 
edge will occur? Wo can be but impatient 
at times with the laboratory system not 
coming up with answers to questions which 
we think it is important our society have? 
But because we have not found a cure 
for cancer does that mean we should 
abandon the laboratory technique, the 
scientific approach for seeking truth? So 
in the field of economic and political 
sciences should we abandon the private en- 
terprise system or the democratic system of 
government because there remain important 
problems to be solved which we have not yet 
solved? 

We can go back to witch doctoring, if that 
is the wish of the people. We can turn 
things over to those who state they have all 
the answers already. We can turn our s0- 
ciety over to the intelligentsia who say they 
know what is best for the people and that it 
is no longer necessary to maintain the two 
laboratories—the free marketplace and the 
free legislative body to test the truth of 
things. 

It may be merely a matter of faith on my 
part that makes me support the laboratory 
method as the correct way to pursue truth. 
Faith because I cannot prove it. If faith it 
is, there it is and there it will stand. 

The following is the letter I recently wrote 
to my Keynesian constituent. 

“DeEaR WALTER: Thanks for your letter of 
April 14, 1961. I will keep on trying to get 
my viewpoint across to you, although I gain 
the impression that you don’t really read or 
listen carefully to what I am trying to say. 

“For example you say: ‘Your opinion that 
we have our economy at its highest peak of 
production is reflected in their suggesting 
that a 3.4-percent increase in our economy 
would bring in the golden age of prosperity.’ 

“I have tried to make it quite clear in my 
rebutting the criticism directed against our 
economy that I do not feel that it is at its 
peak or for that matter ever will be. There 
will always be room for improvement. 

“I have tried to point out that this ‘num- 
bers game’ of trying to measure a dynamic 


economy by aggregates such as gross na- 
tional product is ineffective. The gross na- 
tional product series of economic statistics, 
though one of the most valuable, does not 
measure meaningful economic growth. For 
example, $1 million spent for a new steel 
plant will show up larger in the GNP series 
than will $1 million spent on education. 
GNP does not wash out economic mistakes, 
indeed it sometimes refiects an economic 
mistake in larger sums than a meaningful 
economic advancement. GNP will not meas- 
ure a shift in an economy from manufac- 
turing to services (which include education) 
and distribution. Yet an economy that is 
spreading its goodness to more of its people 
is bound to start emphasizing the service 
and distributive fields in relation to manu- 
facturing. Such vital areas of advancement 
as increased leisure time and religion are 
not reflected in GNP increases. 

“I have just written the minority report 
to the Joint Economic Committee’s report 
on the President’s economic report. I shall 
forward you a copy as soon as it is printed, 
possibly with this letter.” 

Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Meany, and the authors 
of the National Goals Report are all follow- 
ing the economic philosophy of Lord Keynes. 
I disagree with Lord Keynes’ economic phi- 
losophy. There are many leading economists 
who disagree with the Keynes approach. In- 
deed, I would say that the preponderance 
of economic thought. today is away from the 
Keynes philosophy. 

This has nothing to do with Republicans 
and Democrats, although the two political 
parties could do worse than agree to dis- 
agree on the basis of fundamental economic 
philosophy. Mr. Kennedy selects Keynesian 
economists—Dr. Heller, Dr. Gordon, and Dr. 
Tobin—as his Council of Economic Advisers 
and chooses to follow their advice in eco- 
nomic matters in setting forth his legisla- 
tive program. They are fine men. I have 
known and argued with them for years. I 
believe they respect my point of view, al- 
though they do not agree with it. I have 
none of the carping kind of criticism that 
you direct against me coming from them. 
I think we are moving the national debate 
forward to get at the points of difference. 
This is democracy at work and the way to 
come to proper solutions of our problems. 


I have no objection to your supporting the 
Keynesian approach if you believe it is right, 
but I do believe you owe it to yourself and 
others who rely on your advice to at least 
listen with an open mind to those who are 
is disagreement. If we are right—and of 
course, I believe we are—the course that you 
suggest and that Mr. Kennedy is advocating 
will badly damage our society and will not 
solve our problems. 

One of the themes of the Keynesian phi- 
losophy is that aggregate consumer purchas- 
ing power will automatically produce in- 
creased consumer demand. This increased 
consumer demand will stimulate the econ- 
omy to produce to meet the demand. The 
economy in responding to meet the demand 
will employ more men, and so we get full 
employment. 

I point out that this theory of economics 
is based upon the classical concept of the 
19th and early 20th century when Lord 
Keynes was active. It is predicated upon 
an economy of scarcity, when indeed all that 
had to be done was to give more purchasing 
power to the consumers and automatically 
they spent the money for goods and serv- 
ices. I have suggested, and I believe I am 
right, that the U.S. economy of the 1960’s is 
not one based upon scarcity, but rather one 
based upon plenty. Take the agricultural 
sector, for example. Even if we gave to 
our consumers twice the amount of pur- 
chasing power they have now they would not 
buy any more agriculture produce. Indeed, 
under doctor’s advice Americans are actually 
eating less and more selectively. Therefore, 
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increasing aggregate purchasing power will 
not help solve the farm problem. We act- 
ually are producing more than we need or 
our people can eat. I have to watch myself 
with you, so I hasten to state that I am 
talking, as the Keynesians are, in the ag- 
gregate. Of course, there are people in our 
society who could eat more, beneficially, if 
they had more money, but as important is 
their problem from a humane standpoint 
there are not enough of these people in 
America today to have any real impact on 
agricultural surpluses. In other words, tak- 
ing care of the poor will not solve these 
aggregate economic problems. We must, 
therefore, direct our efforts at solving the 
distributive problem of getting ample good 
living to all our people on its own bottom. 
This is a special problem. It is not simple 
and it cannot be solved by dealing in Key- 
nesian aggregates. It can be seriously dam- 
aged, however, along with our entire system 
by treating it in an aggregate fashion. 

The next step in Keynesian philosophy is 
to have the Government enter the picture 
to bring about the increase in aggregate 
consumer purchasing power. This was the 
philosophy of the New Deal of the 1930's. 
Even in those days this did not work and it 
is doubtful how much it may have helped. 
In 1938, after 6 years of the Keynesian ap- 
proach, we had 10,390,000 people unem- 
ployed (according to the old statistics * * * 
modern statistics would make this an even 
greater figure). This was 19 percent of the 
labor force of 54,950,000. Contrast this, if 
you will, with our present picture of 66,- 
700,000 persons employed out of a work 
force of 70,600,000 people, giving an unem- 
ployment figure of 3,900,000 persons. This 
is 5.6 percent of the labor force. 

World War II; America becoming the 
“arsenal for democracy” in 1939 solyed the 
great depression not Keynesian dogma or 
was this following Keynesian dogma? I 
shudder at the thought. 

The reason the Kennedy proposals include 
Federal aid to education, Federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, Federal aid for community 
facilities, federally financed housing pro- 
grams, federally supported health care pro- 
grams, etc., is primarily to have the Federal 
Government assume the job that the Key- 
nesian philosophy rests upon * * * get 
more money into consumption. The prob- 
lems of education, housing, community fa- 
cilities, health care, etc., are almost in- 
cidental in their minds to getting the aggre- 
gate purchasing power up. That is why peo- 
ple like myself who are concerned about 
solving educational, health, and housing 
problems have such a difficult time debating . 
these people. We concentrate on meeting 
the social need involved in education, health, 
and housing. We point out with effective- 
ness, I believe, that we do a much better 
job solving these problems without the Fed- 
eral Government getting massively into the 
picture. 

If your interest is primarily aggregate pur- 
chasing power being implemented by the 
Federal Government, of course, you aren’t 
going to be too concerned about what Fed- 
eral programs you advance in order to bring 
this about * * * if one doesn’t work, an- 
other might. And so it is with the Keyne- 
sians * * *. they are looking around for al- 
most anything that would justify Federal 
expenditures. That is another reason I 
worry about them. War is the easiest thing 
with which to justify Federal expenditures. 
Now, I am not suggesting these philosophers 
would actually take us to war to implement 
their economic philosophy. But I think it 
is perfectly right to state that making an 
economy work based upon peace is not a 
passion with them as it is with me. The 
way in which the Keynesians ignore the 
impact of World War II and the Korean war 
in propounding their philosophy is calloused 
and dangerous. 
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But loek at consumer purchasing power 
during the recent recession. Did it go 
down? It did not. Total personal income 
in 1959 was $383.3 billion; in 1960 it was 
$404.2 billion. Disposable personal income 
was $337.3 billion in 1959 and $254.2 billion 
in 1960. Did the people spend the addi- 
tional money? No, for some reason or other 
they saved more. In 1959 they saved $23.4 
billion; in 1960 they saved $26.4 billion. 
This reflects an economy which is based 
more on plenty than one based upon scar- 
city. 

We have a lot of social problems to solve, 
but thank the Lord they are no longer the 
problems based upon the centuries of eco- 
nomics which was predicated upon the law 
of scarcity. For the first time in the his- 
tory of man, I believe the problems that 
face us are the problems arising out of the 
laws of economics based upon plenty. New 
and tough problems are created all right 
and many of the problems revolve around 
individual problems of scarcity * * * but 
they are not the old problems of aggregate 
scarcity mankind has been fighting for cen- 
turies. Just as I have said in education, 
our society has gotten on top of the prob- 
lem of mass education, quantity-education, 
which no other society has achieved be- 
fore. Now for the first time we can begin 
to attack meaningfully the problems of qual- 
ity education, and the problems involved in 
quality education I submit are considerably 
more difficult than the problems of quan- 
tity education. ; 

Yet what are the Kennedy proposals on 
education? Keynesian—getting the Federal 
Government to spend more money and di- 
recting the attention to the problems of 
quantity education which have largely been 
solved. In this process we damage the work 
that is going forward in quality education. 
The Federal Government can help in im- 
Proving quality education so let’s direct our 
attention there. 

If there is disagreement on these two 
different fundamental approaches let’s de- 
bate them honestly and see if we can resolve 
them. I say the Keynesian approach looks 
backward to the early days of the 20th 
century and that this approach will damage, 
not help to solve the problems that face 
us in the 1960’s. President Kennedy and 
his advisers disagree. However, they, and 
you, try to put the debate on the basis 
that they are interested in the people and 
are forward looking, that their opponents, 
which includes me, are not interested in 
the people and are backward looking. That 
begs the question. Which is true? Let’s 
start discussing the question itself. Let’s 
put out in the open our conflicting facts 
and arguments and see which point of view 
justifies the epithet “mossback”. 

Sincerely, 

THomas B. Curris, 
Your Congressman. 





Anti-Communist Pan-American Associa- 
tion Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the Congress have discussed 
the nefarious tractor deal with Castro. 
The position taken by the Anti-Commu- 
nist Pan-American Association with 
reference to this much-debated issue 


‘ 


should be of significance to the Members 
of the Congress and Americans generally. 

Most of the members of this organiza- 
tion are Cubans, some of whom have 
relatives and close friends among the 
1,240 prisoners who would be released 
under the terms of the tractor deal. 

A resolution of the Anti-Communist 
Pan-American Association, entitled 
“Castro’s Proposal for Exchange of Men 
for Machines,” passed on May 21, 1961, 
reads as follows: 

Whereas Dictator Fidel Castro’s proposal 
of May 17, to the effect that the United 
States exchange 500 tractors and bulldozers 
for certain hostages he is keeping, consti- 
tutes blackmail of the most flagrant and 
shameless kind; and 

Whereas yielding to Castro on this issue 
out of mistaken humanitarian considera- 
tions or a desire to appease, would have the 
most catastrophic consequences on the free 
world, for the Red regime would be greatly 
emboldened to press on with further un- 
reasonable demands, its prestige would soar 
much higher throughout Latin America, and 
communism not only would be more firmly 
entrenched in Cuba but would most as- 
suredly spread very shortly to other areas in 
the Americas; and 

Whereas the position of the United States 
as leader of the free world would be dis- 
astrously shaken, for the United States surely 
would gain the reputation—certainly in na- 
tions that are trying to fight communism 
within their borders in Latin America and 
elsewhere—of being a “paper tiger,” an un- 
reliable friend and leader, lacking in tenacity 
of purpose, even where the interests and 
good name of the United States itself are so 
clearly involved; and 

Whereas any help to Castro, such as agri- 
cultural implements and other material 
would act as a salvage operation for him, 
improve and consolidate his position in 
Cuba, and keep the island enslaved under a 
Red tyranny, for such aid would allow him 
to divert to his war machine energies and 
funds which might otherwise be taken up 
by nonmilitary enterprises, and the bull- 
dozers could be used for military purposes 
in any case; and 

Whereas we dare not compromise the cause 
nor jeopardize the chances of the free world 
by appearing weak and indecisive before 
those hellbent on our destruction; and 


Whereas history’s most glorious pages are 
the ones containing the heroic, self-sacrific- 
ing deeds, such as those of the Cid and 
General Moscardo in Spain, and General 
Cespedes in Cuba, who preferred to allow 
their sons to be put to death by the enemy 
rather than capitulate and risk the lives 
of so many others—“I have other children” 
was the reply Cespedes, now called “father 
of this country,” gave when given the ultima- 
tum to lay down arms in exchange for his 
son’s life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Anti-Communist Pan- 
American Association is totally opposed to 
any aid to Castro of any description, includ- 
ing of course the proposed exchange of cer- 
tain hostages for 500 bulldozers—men for 
machines, like Hitler and Napoleon at their 
worst; blackmail attempts which failed, it 
should be recalled—and urge that such a 
pestiferous deal never be made; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the APA is completely 
against and protests vigorously against con- 
tinued commerce of any kind with Red Cuba 
by any free country, including the ship- 
ments from the United States and Canada of 
food and medical supplies to Red Cuba; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the APA is opposed to the 
U.S. Government’s stated approval of private 
efforts to raise funds for the ransom de- 
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manded by Castro, and urges that the U‘S. 
Government: 

1. Not involve itself in any way that could 
be interpreted as “approval” of the proposed 
deal. 

2. Deny export licenses for the transport 
of any tractors or bulldozers to Castro. 

3. Firmly and forthrightly resist all pres- 
sures to relax or waive the existing embargo 
on strategic and other materials to Cuba. 





Three Topics of Current Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached three editorials from the Wall 
Street Journal of Friday, May 19, 1961 
cover important topics which are before 
the Congress for consideration: 

HYPOcRISY ON THE SCHOOLS 


We hear a great deal these days about the 
Nation’s unmet needs that only massive Fed- 
eral spending can remedy. And we hear 
especially of the alleged needs of education; 
@ $2.5 billion Federal aid program is now 
gliding through Congress on promises of 
what Washington will do for the schools 
and the people. But unmentioned is what 
the people have been doing for themselves 
and their schools. 

Ten years ago, the American people were 
spending about $6 billion a year on edu- 
cation, which was a lot of money but not 
enough in the view of many. They were 
paying teachers an average salary of $3,126; 
again, some thought the figure was too low 
to attract talented personnel. The Commis- 
sioner of Education argued that school con- 
struction was proceeding at a rate that would 
fall 370,000 Classrooms short of meeting the 
need in 1954. Another gloomy guess, by the 
chairman of the Senate Education Commit- 
tee, put the Nation’s classroom shortage at 
an alarming 600,000 by 1958. 

But what did the people actually do about 
their school problems in the absence of 
Federal aid? 

Well, while school enrollment was in- 
creasing 44 percent from 1951-61, school ex- 
penditures increased 153 percent—to an 
estimated $16.4 billion in 1961. The Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA), a main 
force behind Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, 
found that without a cent of Federal money 
salaries had jumped 74 percent over the 
decade, to an average of $5,389. In the 
meantime, the Nation’s average per capita 
income was rising 30 percent. 

What about the 600,000-classroom short- 
age forecast for 1958? By 1959, according 
poe generous estimate of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the shortage amounted to 
about 132,000 classrooms. To clean up that 
alleged backlog and meet future needs, the 
Federal agency called for 61,000 classrooms 
a year to be built during the sixties. But 
when the call went out from Washington, 
classrooms were already being built at a 
rate of 68,000 a year—which would produce 
a@ classroom surplus rather than a shortage. 

Moreover, figures on enroliment indicate 
that the worst of the schools’ population 
explosion is over. Enrollment leapt by 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties; in 
the coming 10 years, enrollment is expected 
to increase by about 20 percent. Yet while 
the additional influx of children will be half 
that of 1951-61, the level of community 
effort continues to rise. During 1960-61, re- 
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ports the NEA, school construction hit a 
record high of more than $3 billion in capital 
outlay. 

Were the States and localities wrung dry 
by these Herculean labors, as proponents of 
Federal aid insist? Hardly. Only 237 of the 
Nation’s 40,000 school districts—or one-half 
of 1 percent of the total—were found to be 
borrowed up in a 1959 survey by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A broad margin remains for State and local 
school financing. Some States are entirely 
free of debt; the total indebtedness of State 
and local governments is about $62 billion. 
In striking contrast, the Federal Govern- 
ment which would support them has present 
and accruing liabilities of some $750 billion. 

We don’t suggest that every community 
has all the classroom space it might wish or 
require. Or that teachers’ salaries are as 
high as everyone would like. But scattered 
local school needs do not amount to an 
unmet need of the entire Nation, save in the 
imaginations of Federal aid enthusiasts. 

Let them make a straightforward argu- 
ment for Federal control of education, if 
they will. But let us have an end to 
hyprocisy about a nonexistent need. 





Deeper INTO THE DESERT 


Sometimes it seems that the race-with- 
Russia psychology in this country in unhing- 
ing reason, The latest example comes from 
an organization known as the National Rural 
Electrical Cooperative Association, which 
seeks to promote ever more Government- 
owned powerplants. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
NRECA, is disappointed that President Ken- 
nedy has not initiated a “bold new forward 
thrust” to get Washington more deeply into 
the electricity-generating business. He 
views with alarm that the Soviet Union is 
at work on a “mighty power generation and 
transmission pool,” and he claims that this 
Red program is partly in operation. 

Then Mr. Ellis adds: “Some officiai spokes- 
man must be the Moses who leads America 
into the promjsed land of giant power—a 
land where high voltage transmission grids 
interconnect all major power sources, a land 
where we develop all our remaining hydro 
capacity, a land where we build steam- 
plants larger and more efficient than any in 
existence in America today.” 

- Well, it would seem, to us that private 
utilities (which are also publicly-owned 
corporations) are doing all right in provid- 
ing the country’s power needs while paying 
steep taxes at the same time. The Gov- 
ernment-owned generating plants now in 
existence not only don’t pay taxes, but they 
amount to instruments. of subsidy for the 
consumers they serve. 

It’s not surprising, moreover, that Mos- 
cow has a big power development program 
underway inasmuch as the Russians are 
electrically in the dark ages compared 
with the super-efficient and far-reaching 
U.S. power grid. But then those concerned 
with “racing” Russia never seem to con- 
sider that Russia’s need may differ from 
ours, or make any attempt to differentiate 
between Russia’s very real threats and its 
more normal activities. 

This country may need a new Moses, all 
right. But a more gigantic government, far 
from leading the people to the promised 
aon would only lead them deeper into the 

esert. 


CROSSED Tax PURPOSES 


President Kennedy’s business tax pro- 
posals are taking a beating from all sides— 
which isn’t very surprising. For they add up 
to a maze of contradictions, even in terms 
of the administration’s own avowed aims. 

In order to increase the modernization, 
productivity and competitive status of 
American industry, Mr. Kennedy would add 
to the Nation’s unwieldy tax laws a com- 
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plicated scheme of credits for firms invest- 
ing in new plant and equipment. Credits 
would be based on existing depreciation al- 
lowances. Firms investing between 50 per- 
cent and 100 percent of their allowances 
would get a 6-percent credit; investment 
beyond 100 percent would bring an addi- 
tional 15-percent break. Small companies 
could qualify for a token 10-percent credit 
on the first $5,000 of investment. 

One contradiction between aim and pro- 
posal is immediately apparent. Moderniza- 
tion of this country’s plant and machinery 
is retarded by the same outmoded deprecia- 
tion rules on which the new credits would 
be based. So a firm struggling to make 
headway under the old arrangement has 
little hope of relief under the new. 

Then there’s the strange selectivity—not 
to say, plain inequity—of the proposed sub- 
sidy. All industry would not benefit; only 
those firms with ready access to capital. 
Some industries facing the stiffest challenge 
from efficient foreign competitiors might go 
unaided. 

Here’s another curious thing: The admin- 
istration wants a swift expansion of capital 
investment, yet the inclination of some com- 
panies might well be to postpone investment 
until it was large enough to qualify for the 
maximum tax credit. Still another contra- 
diction lurking in the scheme ts its likely 
effect on small business. Urged to expand, 
a larger firm might well assume those func- 
tions now being performed for it by small 
business. If big business grew bigger under 
the tax-credit spur, it would be ironically at 
odds with the administration’s professed 
dislike of big business and its professed 
compassion for small business. 

But perhaps the neatest contradiction lies 
in the President’s simultaneous efforts to 
attract new investment and make stock 
ownership less attractive. On the one hand, 
he offers a tax lure to investment; yet on 
the other, he proposes that double taxation 
of dividend income be fully restored by re- 
pealing the $50 exclusion and 4-percent 
credit. 

Everyone knows that the Nation’s tax laws 
are already a maze of cross-purposes. Is it 
really necessary to add to the abundance of 
contradictions? 





NBC White Paper on Panama: 
Subversive Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article on “NBC White Paper” by 
Lawrence Laurent in the Washington 
Post of May 26, 1961, that writer made 
the following comment about the TV 
program, “Panama: Danger Zone,” 
which was broadcast on February 14 
over the NBC system, and I quote: 

It gave many. viewers their first long look 
at a newly troubled area. Apparently it left 
no room for argument and for the first time 
in the life of the series there were no 
protests. 


As a participant in that TV program 
who also saw it and as a long-time stu- 
dent of the problems of the Caribbean, I 
feel it is incumbent on me to speak out 
again against those who would subvert 
our position in that strategic area, par- 
ticularly at Panama. 
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First, as to my participation, I went 
to New York last fall while the film was 
being prepared. There I was queried ex- 
tensively by the director of the program, 
Harry Rasky. In my replies, I en- 
deavored to give comprehensive answers 
to all his questions and, at the time, had 
no reason to expect anything but an ob- 
jective treatment of the crucially im- 
portant subject. : 

Second, when the program was shown 
on February 14, I hardly recognized the 
fact that I had contributed. Reduced to 
insignificance and taken out of context, 
it produced exactly the opposite result to 
that most desired—a clear treatment of 
our just rights and obligations for the 
operation, maintenance, and protection 
of the Panama Canal. I shall comment 
briefly on parts of the program. 

Starting with an accompaniment of 
calypso music, it promptly focused on a 
theme hostile to the United States and 
gave local agitators an opportunity to 
voice their extreme views without ad- 
equate clarification. 

It gave a fleeting glimpse of the for- 
mer Governor of the Canal Zone who 
had bravely faced the 1953 Canal Zone 
invasion and effectively handled the 
crisis without giving*him an opportunity 
to reply to his castigator. 

While the narrator repeated a mass of 
details, much of it wholly irrelevant and 
misleading, his statements were most 
significant for what he failed to say. 
There was an obvious avoidance of pre- 
senting a true picture of the just righis 
and obligations of the United States, or 
our vital interests as well as the interests 
of the entire world. 

The total effect was against the true 
needs of our country—a view that seems 
to have conformed with that of certain 
policymakers in the Department of 
State. 

As to the effect on the public, as 
shown by my extensive correspondence, 
and overwhelming number of letters 
from informed observers were highly 
critical of the program as tending to 
subvert our position in the Canal Zone. 
A few criticized me as being more repre- 
sentative of European despotism than of 
the United States and its policy of 
generosity. Some had been confused by 
what was actually a most misleading 
program. 

Now to return to the comments by 
Lawrence Laurent, I wish to stress, 
despite assertions to the contrary, the 
following: 

First. The subject of the NBC “White 
Paper on Panama: Danger Zone” is not 
new as suggested by him, but old. 

Second. While the TV program may 
have given a “first look” to some, its 
story has been treated extensively in 
many addresses in the Congress and in 
numerous thoughtful articles over the 
last few years in various- magazines that 
are available to those who seek enlight- 
ment. 

Third. Notwithstanding statements 
to the contrary, the views presented in 
the NBC White Paper are subject to 
argument and should be clarified and 
not confused. 

Fourth. Instead of universal approval 
as implied by Writer Laurent, there were 
many protests of the strongest charac- 
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ter to the obvious slant of the program 
against the best interests of the United 
States. ; 

It is indeed unfortunate that in these 
tragic times when our Nation, which is 
the last great outpost of freedom, is be- 
ing consistently attacked and under- 
mined by those who have received the 
bounties of our national freedom. These 
subversive forces control not only many 
of the great newspapers of the country 
but also the television and radio net- 
works; and the opportunity seems never 
to be overlooked by them to misrepre- 
sent every incident of international fric- 
tion in a way antagonistic to and down- 
rightly subversive of the best interests 
of our country and in derogation of the 
facts involved. 

These subversive methods are, in ef- 
fect, conspiratorial against the best in- 
terests of the American people and so 
intended. They are altogether ir- 
responsible and alien, and the methods 
and practices of these enemies or our 
institutions should be recognized, ex- 
posed, and abated. They represent the 
same character of communistic infiltra- 
tion that has weakened lesser nations 
throughout the world and made them 
easy prey for comrhunistic conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, since February, the sit- 
uation in the Caribbean has continued 
to deteriorate. No responsible official of 
the executive branch has yet spoken 
out in ringing words as to what our poli- 
cy should be. Accordingly, I urge the 
people of the United States to write 
their views to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, demanding an end to dip- 
lomatic weakness and adoption of rea- 
soned policies that are fully protective of 
our national interests at Panama. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in full: 

“NBC Wurre Paper” PrRovep A TRIUMPH 

(By Lawrence Laurent) 

The “NBC White Paper” series has a pre- 
tentious title, borrowed from the British 
term for an official government report. The 
series never did get around to the subjects, 
originally announced, on “The PR Boys” of 
the public relations business, on “Govern- 
ment by Publicity” or “The Soviet Union 
from Within.” 

If these are failings, however, they are 
minor failings. Certainly nothing since Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s first season with “See It 
Now” has covered as many controversial sub- 
jects with as much depth and understand- 
ing. The “NBC White Paper” series is a 
major triumph for the newly emphasized 
dimension of reality on television. 

The series arrived last November with a 
report on “The U-2 Affair.” This frank and 
caustic interpretation on a major interna- 
tional blunder drew much applause and 
many complaints. One veterans organiza- 
tion condemned the program, not for any 
inaccuracies or mistakes but because it 
lacked the proper patriotic fervor. 

Another outcry followed (in December) 
the poetic and over-stated study of the sit- 
in crisis in Nashville, Tenn. On this pro~- 
gram, producer Al Wasserman, an intense, 
perceptive documentary artist, used some 
rigid stereotypes to achieve a tremendous 
dramatic impact. Artistically, it was superb. 
As a reporting job, it was much too sub- 
jective. 

“Panama: Danger Zone” came in February 
and it gave many viewers their first long look 
at a newly troubled area. Apparently, it left 
no room for argument and for the first time 
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in the life of the series there were no pro- 
tests. 

A situation that had been overlooked, the 
diminishing powers of the State legislature, 
was studied in March. Interviews, filmed 
meetings, charts and the narration of Chet 
Huntley put “Man in the Middle: The State 
Legislature” into new perspective for many 
American citizens. 

“The Anatomy of a Hospital’’ was booked 
into an April Sunday evening’s schedule. 
This was a sympathetic look at the some- 
times sudden, often violent death that is a 
part of a city hospital. The suffering and 
the mercy was contrasted with the non- 
emotional, prosaic problems of finance that 
harass hospital administrators. 

These separate parts of hospital opera- 
tion are inseparable and never before on 
television had they been linked for such 
effect. 

The “NBC White Paper” series ended its 
first season this week with the telecast of 
“Railroads: End of the Line?” One would 
not expect the problems of mass transporta- 
tion to contain much poetry, imagery or ro- 
mance. Yet these were exactly the qual- 
ities that producer Wasserman caught and 
which were passed along by haunting film 
footage and by Huntley’s matter-of-fact nar- 
ration. 

Seldom in history have we loved any ma- 
chine as we loved the homely, noisy steam 
locomotive. Wasserman wisely picked up a 
paragraph out of Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time 
and the River” to illustrate this improbable 
love affair between the North American and 
the mechanical monster: 

“Trains cross the continent in a swirl of 
dust and thunder, the leaves fly down the 
tracks behind them; the great trains cleave 
through gulch and gully, they rumble with 
spoked thunder on the bridges over the 
brown wash of mighty rivers, they toil 
through hills, they skirt the rough ground 
stubble of shorn fields, they whip past empty 
stations in the little towns and their great 
stride pounds its even pulse across America.” 

Now, the railroads are in trouble. The 
wonder and glamor which belonged to the 
locomotive now belong to the jet airplane 
and to the space rocket. The “White Paper,” 
however, had a note of hope that the train 
will recover with new uses. 

After a season of six shows, executive pro- 
ducer Irvin Gitlin can be proud of the work 
of his staff. He should also have proved the 
value of such programs. 





Trip to the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B, DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore we start paying to reach the 
moon, it would be well for the American 
péople to get a few more facts. The 
following article by John Crosby, in to- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune, pointed- 
ly discusses the subject: 

Is Tuts Trip Necessary? 
(By John Crosby) 

Christopher Columbus’ first letter about 
his first voyage to the New World was ap- 
propriately sent to the treasurer of their 
invincible majesties, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, because after all they paid the bills 
and would have to be addressed for future 
funds. (Actually, there was probably 


personally, but it’s been lost.) 
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Mostly, that first letter, written in the 
Azores, is a description of the voyage, of the 
islands, of the gentle, defenseless naked 
savages whose idyllic life was about to be 
interrupted by Christianity and civilization. 
But I’m always interested in man’s motives 
because they are so subtle and foolish. So 
I was struck especially by this passage: 

“Finally, to compress into few words the 
entire summary of my voyage and speedy re- 
turn, and of the advantages derivable there- 
from, I promise that, with a little assistance 
afforded me by our most invincible sover- 
eigns, I will procure them as much gold as 
they need, as great a quantity of spices, of 
cotton, and of mastic (which is only found 
in Chios), and as many men for the service 
of the navy as Their Majesties may require. 
I promise also rhubarb and other sorts of 
drug.” 

Actually, the gold, cotton and spice wealth 
never materialized, and the promise of the 
Indies as a great reservoir of manpower for 
their invincible majesties’ navy was never 
fulfilled. The greatest advantage derivable 
therefrom, namely a place to live, a whole 
new world to colonize, was not mentioned 
or even considered. In fact, the flow of 
manpower was to go the other way, back to 
Spain, rather than away from it. These 
things don’t always work out the way one 
plans. 

Just what are our motives for putting a 
man on the moon, exactly? First and fore- 
most is national prestige. We mustn’t let 
the Russians beat us there. Secondly, 
there’s simply man’s cussed sense of ad- 
venturousness or, as the scientists say, an 
extension of man’s experience—a motive 
Columbus had too, though he doesn’t dwell 
on it. Third—a rather forlorn third—sci- 
ence expects to find on the moon some an- 
swers about the origins of the universe and 
God knows what else. 

The last is certainly the most important 
and concrete motive for going to the moon, 
but no American President would ask the 
American people to part with $40 billion 
in pursuit of it because we don’t really want 
to know about the origins of the universe 
that badly. Not $40 billion worth. If we 
examine our motives honestly, national pres- 
tige is the only motive that would propel 
a President to request Congress for so great 
an outlay of cash and self-sacrifice. 

In short, the race to the moon is being 
undertaken in pretty much the same spirit 
and for the same reasons, that Louis XIII 
and Louis XIV built Versailles. It was the 
biggest palace around, and the whole French 
nation could take pride in it, though it cost 
an awful lot of money. Palace building was 
the biggest status symbol of the day, and 
there was a period when a very large pro- 
portion of the manpower of the French na- 
tion was engaged in stonecutting or furni- 
ture building or cabinetwork or other re- 
lated arts to build and furnish palaces that 
had no real function except to enhance the 
glory of Louis XIV, who died and left France 
stony broke. 

If we count the number of taxpayers in- 
volved in paying that $40 billion bill, the 
number of plans and research outfits en- 
gaged, the average American’s investment in 
glory! would approach that of the average 
Frenchman’s in Versailles, though it would 
be quite a lot less than the average Egyp- 
tian’s personal investment in the Great 
Pyramid, the status symbol in Cheops’ time. 

I have a healthy respect for the pursuit 
of glory. I think life would have no savor 
without it. Besides there’s no way of stop- 
ping mankind from engaging in it. But 
there should be limits in what it cost, and 
how much manpower it engages. Space 
travel is a much nobler pursuit, the scien- 
tists point out, than research in cosmetics. 
But no nobler and not nearly so necessary 
as education which lags both in theory and 
practice and the feeding and improvement 
of the standard of living of some billion and 
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a half impoverished peoples, the problem of 
the population explosion and a good many 
mundane scientific projects such as deep 
earth borings right here on this planet. 

It’s not the task I question (I’m sure 
someone will get to the moon, though many 
scientists flatly disagree even about that) 
but its priority over more urgent problems, 
the expense, and above all the motives for it. 
What, to use Columbus’ phrase, are “the ad- 
vantages derivable therefrom’’? 





Meaning of the Tower Victory in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Maw 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written about the meaning of the 
election of JoHN TowER as Senator from 
Texas. In order that all points of view 
be readily available, I would like to in- 
clude an article, ‘The Texas Tower Vic- 
tory,” in the June 9 issue of Human 
Events: 

THE Texas Tower Vicrory—How Ir Hap- 
PENED—WHAT IT PORTENDS 


The victory of 35-year-old Republican 
Joun G. Tower for the U.S. Senate in Texas 
hit the Nation’s Capital like an H-bomb. 
The 5-foot-5 professor of history and po- 
litical science from Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., got a majority of only 
10,000 out of about 900,000 votes; neverthe- 
less, he has already earned the title of 
“Jack the Giant Killer.” 

In a State which has had its share of 
demagogs, TowWrEr’s secret weapon was in- 
tegrity. He took a forthright stand on every 
controversial issue; then to avoid any fur- 
ther doubt, he labeled himself a ‘Goldwater 
Republican.” 

Little else than the Tower victory has 
been talked about among the professionals 
in Washington. They usually start asking 
about the intriguing possibilities of a two- 
party system in Texas and other Southern 
States; they end up discussing its impact 
upon the attitudes of wavering Southern 
Congressmen toward pending New Frontier 
legislation. 

Until the Texas election, some southern 
legislators had been toying with the idea of 
giving their votes to the administration in 
exchange for patronage, pork barrel, and 
defense contracts. Now they are wondering 
whether, under extreme provocation, an 
aroused electorate in their districts might 
not take revenge at the next election. 

Tower may become a horrible word to 
politicians who have been playing a double 
game—talking one way at home, voting 
another way in Washington. With the ex- 
ample of this Texas miracle before them, 
they can imagine a candidate backed by a 
hundred or a thousand angry volunteers 
turning things upside down in their own and 
a dozen other districts. If voters are no 
longer frozen into the old party molds, the 
issue of loyalty to fundamental American 
principles may become a threat to incum- 
bents who have thought they could safely 
flaunt the wishes of their constituency. 

Nightmares like this being conjured up 
by liberal Congressmen in Washington may 
revise the boundaries’ of the New Frontier. 

The Wall Street Journal said before the 
election that if Towrzr won it would push 
the Republican Party 10 years ahead in 
Texas. Amplifying that statement, Peter 
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Q’Donnell, Dallas County Republican 
chairman, said on the day after the election: 

“We have shown to young people that if 
they want to run for office, they have a 
chance in the Republican Party. Hereto- 
fore, young people with political aspirations 
have gone into the Democratic Party because 
it offered them the only chance to win 
political office. If they were conservative, 
they alined themselves with the conserva- 
tive Democrats. If they were liberal, with 
the liberal faction. 

“But now, talented young men and women 
aiming for public service and having con- 
servative inclinations will label themselves 
Republican, knowing they will feel them- 
selves more comfortable there. I predict 
that in 1962, there will be a number of at- 
tractive young Republican candidates in all 
parts of the State running for both legisla- 
tive as well as congressional seats. And I 
predict similar beginnings will occur else- 
where in the South.” 

The Tower drama began 15 months ago. 
The Republican Party was desperately hunt- 
ing for somebody willing to oppose LYNDON 
JoHNsON for reelection to his third Senate 
term. No hope of beating LyNDoN could be 
offered, merely a chance to promote Repub- 
licanism. 

Thad Hutcheson, State GOP chief, asked 
TOwER by phone to accept the nomination. 
Tower replied, “Can’t you get somebody 
else?” Hutcheson said, “Nobody else we 
want will take it. We’re depending upon 
you.” After some though, Tower agreed to 
make the run. 

The State legislature had rigged the elec- 
tion laws so LYNDON JOHNSON could run for 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency and at the 
same time run for reelection to the Senate. 

Few Texans expected LyNpon to win the 
presidential nomination; almost nobody 
dreamed he would take second place. That 
unexpected decision provided the spring- 
board. Hosts of Texans were outraged. 
TOWER popularized the slogan: “Double your 
pleasure; double your fun—scratch LYNDON 
twice.” (Vote once against LYNDON by vot- 
ing for Nixon-Lodge; vote a second time 
against LYNDON by voting for TOWER.) 

As a consequence, TOWER amazed the Na- 
tion, the State—and himself—by getting 41%, 
percent against LyNDON’s 5814 percent. The 
highest previous percentage that a Republi- 
can candidate in a comparable race ever ob- 
tained was the 25.1 percent that Thad 
Hutcheson obtained in the Senate race 
of 1957. 

Becoming Vice President, LYNDON resigned 
his Senate seat and Gov. Price Daniel gave 
the interim appointment to Wrm.im A. 
BLAKLEY who had filled a similar interim 
post in 1957. A special election to fill out 
the JOHNSON term was called for April. By 
law, this would be a free-for-all—not party 
designation. If the high man got 50 plus 
percent, he became Senator. Otherwise, 
there would be a runoff between the two 
highest. 

Seventy-three candidates filed, but 67 en- 
tered the race solely for the personal pub- 


licity and altogether got only 4 percent of: 


the votes. 

Of the four non-conservatives, the favorites 
were JAMES C. WRIGHT, Jr., Congressman from 
Fort Worth, and Will Wilson, attorney gen- 
eral, who had never lost a statewide race. 
Both were semi-liberals who, if elected, 
would follow the Johnson-Rayburn voting 
pattern. It was regarded as certain that one 
of these two men would emerge as first or 
second. 

BLAKLEY was given the edge to become the 
conservative to enter the runoff. 

Tower’s chances, whether he got into the 
run-off or not, were considered so poor that 
the Tower managers had to devote most of 
their pre-primary energies to begging for 
money. There were times when they lacked 
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fund to cover office expenses, to say nothing 
about money for broadcast time, billboards, 
or newspaper space. Pleas for contributions 
were urgently sent to Republicans outside of 
Texas—which brought the incredulous 
response: 

“If a Texas Republican candidate for the 
U.S. Senate can’t raise money in his own 
State, the State of multimillionaires, it must 
be because he can’t win. I’m not throwing 
my money down that drain.” 

So the Tower forces had to do without. 

The returns from the primary provided 
some encouragement, though less than out- 
side observers thought. 

TOWER was No. 1 in the race, but the fact 
noted by the politicians was that he got only 
31 percent of the total. The combined oppo- 
sition—the Democratic candidates—got 69 
percent. Worst of all, his opponent was the 
ultra-conservative WILLIAM A. BLAKLEY, the 
incumbent Senator, one of the richest men 
in America, the outspoken enemy of nearly 
every New Frontier program. Republicans 
had been hoping that if Tower got into the 
runoff, his opponent would be one of the 
liberals. Since Texas was a conservative 
State, Tower’s chance—perhaps his only 
chance—would be in a straight-out liberal 
versus conservative contest. But BLAKLEY 
as the alternate choice seemed to most Texas 
pros to foreshadow almost certain defeat for 
Tower. 

The explanation of that opinion began 
with a description of the 3-wing composition 
of the Texas Democratic Party: (1) the labor- 
liberals; (2) the conservatives; (3) the State 
machine. 

The liberal faction in Texas is led by Sena- 
tor YARBOROUGH, a Kefauver-type left-winger, 
and Mrs. Frankie Randolph, well-to-do for- 
mer national committeewoman who had 
played an important role in making her 
home city, Houston, a liberal stronghold un- 
til a couple of years ago. 

The liberals, who have their own organi- 
zation within the Democratic Party—DOT 
for ‘“‘Democrats of Texas’”—appeal almost ex- 
clusively to the labor vote, Negro vote, the 
Latin vote, and the liberal intellectuals in 
the colleges—counting upon the “brass col- 
lar’ vote to give them the required major- 
ity. “Brass collar” is a Texas expression for 
the large mass of Texas voters who “will 
stand for anything except voting Republi- 
can.” This vote is especially strong in East 
Texas which was originally settled by mi- 
grants from the Old South. 

The liberal bloc has a special aversion for 
Lyndon JOHNSON. Its loathing is not for 
his voting record. LyNnpon rated 10 percent 
in the ACA index, actually 1 percentage point 
more liberal than Kennedy’s 11 percent. It 
was very close to WAYNE Morse’s 5 percent, 
EsTEs KEFAUVER’s 6 percent, and Paut Douvc- 
Las’ 15 percent. 

The liberals detest LyNpoNn because he is 
“a pure politician”—one who will support 
BLAKLEY if it will help keep the Democratic 
Party together. The liberals would like, 
even at the cost of losing an occasional elec- 
tion, to preserve the Democratic Party as 
an instrument of unadulterated liberalism. 

The attitude of the conservative wing of 
the party was exemplified by the press. All 
the major metropolitan dailies, without ex- 
ception, supported BLAKLEY. The conserva- 
tive rationale was that Texas is a Democratic 
State and will be Democratic for many years 
to come. Given the premise that the Demo- 
cratic Party will continue in office for all 
of the foreseeable future, the conclusion of 
these conservatives is that as many as pos- 
sible of their own kind must be placed up 
high in the leadership. Getting men like 
BLAKLEY into dominant spots must be done 
if the party ruling the State is not to pass 
into the hands of the labor-liberals. 

The State machine is controlled by Ray- 
burn, Johnson, and Gov. Price Daniels; its 
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full strength was put behind Biak.ey. Its 
leaders are not conservatives, but they want 
above all to keep the party intact. They 
give and take on the issues whenever that 
is necessary to elect Democrats to office. 
Principles, if they have any, are always sub- 
ordinated to the maintenance of party power. 

The lengths to which the machine will go 
was shown during the Kennedy-Nixon Presi- 
dential campaign. The Johnson-Rayburn- 
ites delivered their ultimatum to the oil in- 
dustry in essentially the following language: 

“What do you big oil men gain by sup- 
porting Nixon? He has promised you re- 
tention of the 271,-percent oil depletion al- 
lowance. If he wins, you’re OK. But what 
if Kennedy wins? Then you'll need friends. 
My God, how you'll need friends. So here’s 
the layout. You support the Democrats and 
see that Texas goes Democratic; then we'll 
go to bat for you. But if Texas goes for 
Nixon, and the election goes for Kennedy, 
you can all go to hell. Don’t come around 
then asking us for favors.” 

LyNpon JoHNsoN delivered an earful of 
this kind of philosophy in one 23-word sen- 
tence, uttered on May 25. It was 2 days 
before the Blakley-Tower election. LyrNDON 
was talking to the National Press Club in 
Washington; one of the questions sent up 
to him asked him to forecast the winner. 

LyYNDONn’s reply (exact quote): “I think 
Texans are too intelligent to send a Repub- 
lican Senator to deal with a Congress two- 
thirds Democratic and a Democratic ad- 
ministration.” 

Now let’s spell out the last-minute warning 
which those 23 explosive words were intended 
to convey to the people of Texas. 

Sending a man to Congress is not a mat- 
ter of political principles but of “making 
deals.” A Senator from Texas can wield 
tremendous influence. He represents a big 
and powerful State that now has 22 votes in 
the House and will have 23 after the 1962 
election and will have 25 votes in the 1964 
electoral college. That influence can be 
used “to get ” for Texas. But a Sena- 
tor can do little or nothing for Texas if he 
does not have an “in” with the party in 
power. 

If this standard “What's there in it for 
me?” is sound, then obviously every State in 
its own interest must cast 100 percent of 
its vote in 1962 for the Democrats because 
the administration which dispenses $80-odd 
billion and makes all of the appointments 
will be in power until January 20, 1965. 

In the Tower-Blakley campaign just 
ended, the Johnson-Rayburn dictum to the 
big money was phrased about as follows— 
after all the doubletalk had been screened 
out. 

“You want, do you not, to keep all the 
military bases and all those defense con- 
tracts that Texas is loaded up with? Some 
of you want big urban renewal appropria- 
tions from Washington to rebuild the value 
of your run-down property in downtown 
blighted areas. Well, then, remember that 
next to the President, Mr. Sam and LyNpoNn 
are the big boys in Washington. They don’t 
like being crossed. Better do what Mr, Sam 
and Lynpon tell you.” 

Fat cats all over Texas sat down and signed 
their checks for contributions stipulated. 


Faced with this kind of opposition, the 
Tower people got only minor support—finan- 
cial and otherwise—from the monguls. 
Hundreds of secondary figures in business 
and finance and independent oil producers 
wrote checks, but the major source of rev- 
enue was the “little people.” Typical of 
thousands who without being solicited gave 
to the limit was a south Texas housewife who 
wrote Human Events that she had emptied 
her savings account to pay for twenty 1-min- 
ute Spanish language radio spots to answer 
the machine-circulated lie that poll-tax re- 
ceipts marked “Democratic” would not be 
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valid for persons intending to vote for a 
Republican. 

The tens of thousands of volunteers whose 
doorbell ringing put Tower over came from 


creasingly turning against the welfarist 
philosophy which deprives have-nots of the 
opportunity to Secome haves. Strong sup- 
port came from the thrifty, self-reliant mid- 
dle classes who are revolted by the way lib- 


' eral politicians cater exclusively to the blocs 


which believe that the Government—rather 
than their own efforts—should give them 
everything they want. 

These groups who became foot soldiers for 
Tower did not ask whether the young pro- 
fessor could win. They plunged into the 
fight to do their part regardless of what the 
outcome might be. " 

The counties containing the five biggest 
cities (Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San An- 
tonio, and El Paso) all cast majorities for 
TOWER 


The most astonishing result was in Harris 
County (Houston, the State’s largest city) 
which went 2 to 1 for Tower. Only 3 or 4 
years ago, Houston was dominated by Mrs. 
Frankie Randolph and rated as a liberal 
stronghold. Today it is challenging Dallas 
as the capital of Texas conservatism. 

West of Fort Worth—“where the West be- 
gins’—there is a young and vigorous popu- 
lation which cast its majority for Tower. 
West Texas “thinks Western.” 

The areas that went for BLaKLEy consisted 
of the cities smaller than the big five be- 
ginning with Austin and Waco, and East 
Texas with its heavy “brass collar’ vote. 

Even though recognizing all the frailties 
in the victory, Republicans see great hopes 
for the future. 

Within 48 hours after the Tower victory, 
Texas Republicans—many for the first time 
thinking of themselves as Republicans— 
were talking about entering strong candi- 
dates in the 1962 congressional races, par- 
ticularly in districts now represented by lib- 
erals. 

The split between the Yarborough liberals 
and the two other wings in the Democratic 
Party is an important element in their think- 
ing. 

The wounds within the Democratic Party 
are now very deep. .Hatred for the Yar- 
borough-Randolph liberal bloc is building up. 
The Rayburn-Johnson element can hardly 
conceal its fury over YaRBoRouGH whom it 
has never liked anyway. There is certain 
to be a machine-supported candidate 
against YaRsoroucH in 1964; if the latter 
wins the Democratic nomination, the party 
hierarchy, though Officially supporting him, 
will not be unhappy if he loses the election. 





What Do We Stand For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June 2 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, David Lawrence commented on 
the remarks of former President Eisen- 
hower, in his speech at the testimonial 
dinner held June 1: 

Ixe’s ATTACK ON DEMOCRATS CALLED SOUND, 
PENETRATING 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON, June 1.—It’s always a signifi- 

cant event when spokesmen of the party 
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out of power give their size-up of what the 
party in power is doing. 

Former President Eisenhower’s remarks at 
the testimonial dinner here honoring Re- 
publican Members of Congress tell at least 
what the Chief Executive who left office a 
little more than 4 months ago thinks of the 
succeeding administration. Mr. Eisenhower 
used the implicit rather than the explicit 
style of expression, but it was not difficult 
to discern his meaning. 

Many people, as a matter of fact, who 
supported the Republican ticket have been 
wondering why the Republicans in Congress 
have not been more vocal and more pointed 
in their criticisms. The speech of former 
President Eisenhower was dignified but none- 
theless penetrating. Here is a passage, for 
instance, where the inference is clear, though 
the words are restrained: 

“I was proud when, in recent crises, mem- 
bers of our party did not attempt to criti- 
cize, condemn or belittle those in authortiy. 
This we did even though some seemed dis- 
posed falsely to blame us. We did not scurry 
about in search of a ‘scapegoat.’ We decry 
anyone’s efforts to do so. Here I pay my 
personal tribute to the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, all the members of which body I have 
known long and well. It is my conviction 
that America possesses no group of men 
more dedicated, more patriotic and more 
capable in meeting grave responsibility.” 


UNWISE TO WEAKEN TRUST 


The reference undoubtedly was to press 
reports recently that President Kennedy has 
been passing the buck to the Joint Chiefs 
for the fiasco of the invasion of Cuba, though 
it is well known that they were not given 
responsibility for the conduct of the opera- 
tion. The implication is plain that Mr. 
Eisenhower thinks it was unwise for the 
present administration to start blaming the 
military chiefs and thus tend to weaken 
public confidence in them. 

It was in domestic affairs generally, how- 
ever, that the former President expressed 
his most vehement criticism. He said: 

“What, exactly, do we stand for here at 
home? We Republicans see Mr. American in 
his high station as a free, self-reliant, proud 
individual. We are convinced that he can 
plan his own life and spend his own money 
better than some possibly benevolent bu- 
reaucrat can in his behalf. Any action that 
weakens any citizen’s self-respect is wrong. 
That is the reason we oppose the ever-in- 
creasing concentration of power in Washing- 
ton. 

GOVERNMENT CAN ROB, TOO 

“All agree it is criminal for one man to 
steal from another. But overpowerful gov- 
ernment can rob the individual just as 
surely—only the scale is grander, the stakes 
are greater, and the loss far more tragic. 
For what is stolen by paternalistic govern- 
ment is that precious compound of initiative, 
independence and self-respect that distin- 
guishes a man from the mob, a person from 
a number, a freeman from the slave. 

“We Republicans take our stand for the 
individual. 

“We will not barter local and State respon- 
sibility for centralization, nor will we trade 
a little government intervention for a little 
handout. 

“We consider it sheer arrogance to believe 
that people in government know better for 
the people than they know for themselves. 

’ OPPOSED TO COERCION 

“We are, therefore, against programs that 
would substitute coercion for cooperation. 
The new farm proposals, creating an agricul- 
tural czar, are a case in. point. 

“We are against programs that erode away 
citizen, local and State self-reliance. Federal 
payment of teachers’ salaries—as distin- 
guished from needed construction—is a case 
in point. 
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“We are against the insulting concept of 
government by Big Brother. Excessive public 
housing, rampant public power, federalized 
youth programs are cases in point. 

RESPONSIBLE PROGRESS 


“But as we fight the unwise, we Republi- 
cans proudly stand for positive programs 
in every area of public concern. We have 
long stood for advances in such programs as 
education, agriculture, minimum wage, 
medical care and area redevelopment. But 
here is the great difference—our Republican 
watchword is ‘responsible progress.’ 

“I look in vain, and with deep concern, 
for fiscal responsibility today in public af- 
fairs. As I note the mounting expenditures, 
I often think how easy it is to buy things 
when you’re spending the other fellow’s 
money. That this must stop is one of the 
things that a strong, unified Republican 
Party should be teaching and preaching— 
and, so doing, can stop.” 

Mr. Eisenhower cautioned against friction 
within the party when members begin to 
choose up sides for 1964’s Presidential elec- 
tion. He urged party harmony and a com- 
bined voice by its leaders and would-be 
candidates. 

On the whole, Mr. Eisenhower gave his 
party some good advice, but he might have 
selected and emphasized above all else one 
issue—the inflation that, unless checked, will 
make the dollar worth less and less as the 
prices of almost everything rise due to ex- 
cessive spending by the Federal Government. 
That’s what may affect the next election 
more than any other issue. 





Can You Buy Peace and Prosperity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, spend 
and spend, tax and tax—that is the 
motto for the conduct of governmental 
affairs today. The taxpayer is caught in 
the center of these pressures, and only 
a resort to sane fiscal policies on the 
part of the Federal Government can ex- 
tend him any relief. I insert into the 
ReEcorp a pertinent editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 29 issue of the Bangor 
Daily News: 

Can You Buy PEACE AND PROSPERITY? 

In his special state of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress and the people last week, 
President Kennedy outlined what he called 
his “freedom doctrine.” Reduced to its least 
common denominator, it calls for more 
spending in all directions. r 

His message called for more foreign-aid 
money, more defense money and an extra 
$7 to $9 billion in the next 5 years in an 
effort to land a man on the moon before 
the Soviet Union. His requests are in addi- 
tion to an already swollen budget which 
includes new and expanded domestic pro- 
grams. 

The proposals would mean spending $89.4 
billion this coming fiscal year, creating an 
estimated deficit of $3.5 billion. 

The individual American taxpayer is in 
a rather helpless position as he contem- 
plates the vast Federal spending projects. 
Sure, he’s for sound military defense, for 
bettering the lot of the world’s people, for 
improved education at home and the like. 
He’s for these things in principle. 


But he also knows that money does not 
grow on trees—although spenders in Wash- 
ington seem to think so. He knows con- 
tinued deficit spending leads to trouble. He 
knows the national debt is of such whopping 
proportions that no one dares guess when 
or if it will be paid off. He knows today’s 
dollar is worth less than half the dollar of 
20 years ago. 

He has a right to ask why—when so much 
is needed to wage the cold war—the ad- 
ministration wants to launch a huge school 
aid program, starting with $2.5 billion. Why 
not leave this to the States and communi- 
ties which, for the most part are doing very 
well? 

He has a right to inquire into the way 
foreign-aid money is spent, having in mind 
that the hundreds of millions poured into 
Laos apparently have gone down the drain. 
He is entitled to know if the funds really 
will help the masses of backward countries 
or merely help the rich get richer while the 
poor stay poor. 

Briefly, the taxpayer has a right to de- 
mand of his Government that common- 
sense go into the use of foreign-aid funds. 
So far he has had no such assurance. On 
the contrary, he has witnessed the wasteful 
misspending of billions of dollars that he 
could have put to better use himself. 

The taxpayer also has a right to insist 
that the Defense Department check its care- 
free spending. Congressional inquiries and 
the General Accounting Office have been 
turning up wasteful practices with monot- 
onous regularity over the years. Put little 
if anything has been done about it. 

The taxpayer knows that increased Federal 
spending can trigger a fresh round of in- 
flation, boosting prices, and reducing the 
value of the dollar. President Kennedy 
asked business and labor to use restraint in 
regard to wage and price increases. Yet his 
administration shows anything but restraint. 
It sets a poor example. 

Frontiersmen of old were noted for their 
spending sprees when they went to town. 
But they are misers compared with the New 
Frontiersmen who have gone to Washington. 

And the great tragedy is that the flinging 
about of dollars in every direction does not 
buy either peace or prosperity. But it can 
lead the Nation to financial ruin—and de- 
feat. 





Thousand-Mile Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “‘Thousand-Mile Mir- 
acle.” It provides a very fine portrayal 
of the importance of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway in particular, and of 
the Nation’s entire waterways system in 
general. It appeared in the Reader’s 
Digest as a condensation from Shreve- 
port Magazine, and is written by Ira 
Wolfert: 

THOUSAND-MILE MIRACLE—THE GULF INTRA- 
COASTAL WATERWAY HaS DONE FOR THE 
SoutH WHAT THE Erte CANAL ONCE DID FoR 
THE NorTH. ALL ALONG Its BANKS IN- 
DUSTRY Is BOOMING 
(Condensed from Shreveport Magazine, by 

Ira Wolfert) 

From Carrabelle, in northwest Florida, to 

Brownsville, Tex., on the Mexican border, the 
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big ditch runs. Twelve feet deep and 125 
feet wide, it cuts through 1,066 miles of 
woods and bone-white beaches, boggy 
marshes, wind-whipped dunes, and sun- 
baked plains. This is the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway—the canal that has transformed 
our sleepy southern coast into a humming 
industrial complex, burgeoning with com- 
merce and opportunity. “Where it waters 
the land, cities sprout,” a U.S. Army engineer 
told me recently. 

When the waterway was first projected in 
1905, only one large city lay along its route— 
New Orleans. By its completion on June 18, 
1949, the Gulf Waterway not only connected 
21 ocean ports with New Orleans; it con- 
nected them with one another, and with 
most of the 28,000-mile network of rivers and 
waterways spreading out over the whole 
heartland of America. The results have been 
staggering. In 12 years this ditch, designed, 
built, and maintained by the US. Army 
Corps of Engineers, has become one of the 
world’s great canals, carrying as much ton- 
nage as the Panama Canal and more than 
twice as much as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I traveled from one end of the waterway 
to the other. Here are some notes I made 
along the way: 

Mobile has more than doubled in popula- 
tion since the canal got going; Corpus Chris- 
ti has almost trebled. Lake Charles, La., 32 
miles inland, is now a port in a class with 
Los Angeles or Boston. Houston, 50 miles 
inland, has edged out New Orleans to be- 
come the Nation’s second largest port. 

Texas’ “Golden Triangle’—more than 500 
square miles of oil-steeped prairie bounded 
by Beaumont, Orange, and Port Arthur— 
is now carpeted almost wall-to-wall with re- 
fineries, chemical plants, and cement fac- 
tories, a whole landscape of towering science- 
fiction structures. 

At Port Lavaca, Tex., I called on William 
H. Bauer, a banker and dredge operator. He 
recalled how his generation, now middle- 
aged, had had to make its own way to school 
with, usually, only a cooked sweetpotato and 
a hardboiled egg in the pocket for lunch. 
Today, of course, there are hot lunches for 
the children and school buses that go to 
the remotest ranch. 

“Why do I say ‘of course’?” he asked. “It 
didn’t just happen. This whole county 
used to have only $4 million worth of prop- 
erty to tax. Last year it had $70 million, 
and if you want to see what did it, look out 
the window.” 


He pointed so eloquently that I stood up 
and looked. There was only the ditch to 
see, at this point its creamy-green waters 
cutting straight as an arrow across the great, 
dry, lonely plain. 

For bulk delivery, nothing has ever been 
as cheap as water. Today, for example, it 
costs less to ship a quart of oil by tanker 
1,713 nautical miles from New Orleans to 
New York than to truck a quart of milk 28 
miles from one end of New York City to the 
other. So the barges come—900 automobiles 
in a bundle from a St. Louis assembly plant, 
a quantity that would take a 225-car train 
to deliver; coal from Birmingham, glass from 
Pittsburgh, shrimp from Aransas Pass, lead 
and fluorides from Mexico, pulpwood from 
Apalachicola, molten sulfur bound for Cin- 
cinnati. Night and day the barges shove 
along at a steady 9 knots, moving enormous 
loads that make the water rush and tremble 
a mile ahead of their coming. The tows are 
colossal; a string of barges will frequently 
be longer from bow to stern than the Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The waterway charges no tolls. The en- 
tire cost of constructing it was only $90 mil- 
lion. This is about one quarter the cost of 
many of the dozens of great mills and plants 
it has brought in its wake—all of them ex- 
ploiting valuable resources that were always 
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there, and thus not taking anything away 
from other parts of the country. 

Almost half the canal lies in open water— 
lakes, bays or sounds. (Some 233 miles of it 
didn’t even have to be dredged, only marked 
on charts.) But in eastern Louisiana the 
land is so swampy that, for more than 100 
miles, high banks had to be built to keep the 
canal from drowning in mud. 

Along the route are names like Bothera- 
tion Bayou and Breakfast Point. In west- 
ern Louisiana one of the important naviga- 
tion points in a great surround of rice fields 
is named “Blondie,” after a little girl who 
used to wave there at the passing boats to 
make them toot their whistles in reply. The 
house she lived in is gone now, but the mem- 
ory of the moment of sweetness she gave 
the lonely boatmen remains indelibly on 
their charts. 

In New Orleans, at mile 0 on the waterway, 
I boarded Capt. Ecton Punch’s towboat 
“Tuscaloosa,” bound west for Houston. 

We had a mixed load of grain, steel pipe 
for oil drilling, a disassembled . shipyard 
crane. It took a whole day to pick up the 
barges—ten of them, each 175 feet long and 
26 feet wide—from their different landings 
in the harbor. We tied them in one behind 
the other, winching them up tightly enough 
to steer like one rigid vessel. Then we 
ratcheted the Tusaloosa close in behind and 
started pushing. They call them towboats, 
but standard procedure nowadays calls for 
pushing, not pulling. (Too many times 
pulled barges have slid forward on a turn 
and capsized the tug that was pulling them. 
Pushing also increases the effectiveness of 
the tug’s propeller, and enables the boat it- 
self to serve as a rudder.) 

As twilight deepened, the Tuscaloosa en- 
tered Louisiana’s cypress swamps, the rudder 
of a vessel so long that only by hanging a 
light from a bow mast could Captain Punch 
see where it ended in the water up ahead. 

Night and trees play strange tricks with a 
shore line. In places where there’s only 
darkness, the curves are gone; everything is 
straight. Where the _ starlight comes 
through, the land’s edge takes on the curve 
of its shadows. Then mist steaming from 
the swamp makes the bank lose all shape en- 
tirely. 

You have to learn the shape, warned that 
expert pilot Mark Twain, “with such abso- 
lute certainty that you can always steer by 
the shape that’s in your head and never 
mind the one that’s before your eyes.” 
Captain Punch and the pilot, Herman 
Landry, have learned the shape of their 
watercourse that way for a thousand miles. 

All around us the land slept. Now and 
then, as another tow passed us, the canal 
would suddenly become a swift-flowing river 
of winking, gliding lights. But mostly it was 
just a black road through a blacker swamp. 
However, men out in the blackness kept tell- 
ing us by radio what to expect. 

“T am at mile 28, just passing the ‘Alton 
Zephyr’ now, eastbound,” squawked the 
radio. It was a towboat ahead broadcasting 
back to us so that Oaptain Punch might 
know when to start edging his tremendous 
vessel toward the bank to give the “Alton 
Zephyr” passing room. 

In the long hours after midnight the 
whole waterway came alive with radio voices: 

“Your wife asked me to remind you to pick 
up Janie’s coat in Galveston.” “Are you go- 
ing to have any time off in Port St. Joe?” 
“Harry Floyd's boy told me hot soaks is best 
and he’s in medical school now, you know.” 

Thus the tired men on duty keep one 
another awake. “Hundreds of my best 
friends are people I know everything about 
except what they look like,” Captain Punch 
said to me. “I know them only over the 
radio.” 

Day rose on a world so strange it was 
hard to believe—the unique, private world of 
the waterway. Here were oil-company sea- 
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planes using the canal as a landing strip, 
school “buses” plying the canals, carrying 
children back and forth from villages in the 
bayous, Only the roughest roads, if any, 
reach these villages in the Louisiana swamp 
country. No matter. Boats serve them. 
Boats carry the mail, carry shelves fitted 
out with a supermarket of groceries, carry 
doctors. One afternoon I saw boatloads of 
neighbor women using the canal to gather for 
a bridge party. 

One enterprising businessman uses the 
canal to carry irrigation equipment from 
rice field to rice field, renting the service to 
farmers. Industries use it as a floating 
assembly line, shuttling commodities in 
process of production back and forth. A 
Gulf Oil plant has even built a warehouse to 
straddle a slip connecting it with the canal. 
Barges come right in under the roof as a 
freight train might, unloading refinery sup- 
plies, taking out oil, fuels, chemicals for 
the rubber and aluminum and chemical fac- 
tories upstream and down. 

It was 1905 when Clarence S. E. Holland 
and Roy Miller, young Texas businessmen, 
began trying to persuade Congress to build 
the canal. The two battled for their cause 
for 40 years and made much progress, But 
when Holland died in 1945 the waterway was 
still 140 miles short of the Mexican border. 
Even today the ultimate goal—a 2,500-mile 
protected passage from Mexico to Massa- 


chusetts—-still lacks a 160-mile link across - 


Florida that would connect the gulf and 
Atlantic waterways. 

When the Erie Canal opened for business 
in 1825, every city in America awoke over- 
night to the value of canals. In a few years, 
‘more than 4,500 miles of them were built in 
the Middle West and along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Then, just as the canals were com- 
ing into their own, railroads became the 
latest thing. Wastefully, the canals were 
junked. When Holland got his idea, trees 
were growing in most of them. Rivers had 
been allowed to silt up, moss to gather on 
the sagging gates of abandoned locks. 

The impossible burden World War I dump- 
ed on the railroads woke Congress up. But 
not until World War II did the work of re- 
storing and extending a national system of 
inland waterways get into high gear. 

If you take a map of New York State and 
draw a line through the principal cities be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo, you will be tracing 
the route of the old Erie Canal. It was the 
original citymaker. Now there is the gulf 
waterway. North of it lie the great inland 
cities the railroads developed—aAtlanta, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Shreveport. All are clamor- 
ing to dredge the rivers that could connect 
them with this new citymaker. “Give* us 
a few more years and you will hear of At- 
lanta-by-the-Sea,” Ralph McGill, publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution, told me. 

It’s a nice thing to see. The United States 
took her first steps to greatness along inland 
waterways. On the gulf coast she can be 
seen going back to her past for new strength 
in a new age. 


Peril in Submitting to Blackmail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, some very 
serious thoughts concerning the admin- 
istration proposal to submit to the black- 
mail proposal of Cuban dictator Castro 
have been raised by the well-known col- 
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umnist, George E. Sokolsky. Following 
is Mr. Sokolsky’s column from the Wash- 
ington Post: 
BLACKMAIL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is easy to react to an impulse swiftly, 
compulsively. After all, when the lives of 
more than 1,200 human beings are involved, 
who is to be so sure of himself and his 
opinions as to oppose anything that anyone 
can do to help these sufferers of a brutal 
dictatorship? 

Mature thought and calm consideration 
require that one consider such a question 
on the basis of eternal principles of right 
rather than as a result of emotional re- 
sponse to inhumanity. The acceptance of 
blackmail, called by Castro an indemnity, 
is not a recognition of moral principles. 


- Whether the Government of the United 


States responds affirmatively to blackmail 
or encourages private citizens to pay for the 
blackmail, acceptance of the threat of black- 
mail is immoral and can only lead to fur- 
ther threats of a similar nature. 

The United States has long submitted to 
a kind of blackmail in the form of a sugges- 
tion that if we do not give aid to certain 
nations, they will seek aid from Soviet 
Russia. 

Fidel Castro’s proposal to exchange more 
than 1,200 human beings for 500 tractors 
is an example of Communist bartering 
which has little to do with humanity; its 
objective is to force the United States to 
deal with Cuba, to take off the embargo on 
American goods. 

As Senator StyLes Brivces said: 

“Not since the days of Hitler when the 
infamous Eichmann offered to trade on an 
even basis, one Jew for one truck, has the 
civilized world been confronted with such 
a heinous barter. 

“Ten hostages have been given 1 week to 
raise the money for tractors; at the end of 
that time they must return to Castro’s 
prisons with the assurance of a successful 
trade or suffer who knows what punishment 
for themselves and the hostages for whom 
they are dealing. 

“I ask, how complacent must we get be- 
fore we do something about this cancer 
festering at our doorsteps?” 

It is a hard question to answer, because, 
after all, we are responsible for the prisoners 
that Castro holds. It was our own CIA which 
devised the impossible plan for the inva- 
sion of Cuba. Can we say that we are not 
responsible? Our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
conditionally approved of the CIA plan. 
How can we say that that is not official? 

To reject responsibility and to hide behind 
the skirts of a private committee is not 
more commendable than accepting the chal- 
lenge of blackmail outright. Surely, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther cannot deliver tractors and bull- 
dozers without a permit from the adminis- 
tration, ‘ 

Therefore to say that a private effort is 
not a Government operation is to play with 
words and is just as undignified as submit- 
ting to blackmail. 

The country is growing more and more 
confused over the policy of Washington to- 
ward Castro. It would seem as though the 
fear that Soviet Russia will march into Ber- 
lin if we land on Havana has altogether per- 
verted the administration’s policy. Senator 
Brinces, in this same speech in the Senate, 
asked: 

“How much more humiliation and con- 
tempt must we suffer from this Communist 
dictator?” 

We shall accept humiliation and contempt 
as long as we believe that we can thus pur- 
chase the freedom of Berlin. But reason dic- 
tates that Soviet Russia will march on Berlin 
whenever the Kremlin believes that it is a 
wise step to take; that the blackmail that 
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they will go into Berlin if we move on Cuba 
is illogical and the acceptance of it by the 
Kennedy administration is an absurdity 
calculated to paralyze this country. There 
seems to be a coordination of policy in the 
timing and conduct of the troubles in Cuba, 
Laos, and Korea with the meeting planned 
for President Kennedy and Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

Our peril is that we shall pay the black- 
mail and the baby will be found dead. That 
is so often the end of a blackmail. 





Excerpts From Remarks of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, at 
Memorial Day Ceremony, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center, Mountain Home, 
Tenn., Sunday, May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include very fine 
excerpts from remarks made by the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee, the Honor- 
able Estes KEFravver, in the Memorial 
Day ceremonies held at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Mountain Home, 
Tenn., on Sunday, May 28, 1961: 

No one can stand in this place, at this 
moment in time, without feeling caught up 
in our Nation’s past, present, and future, 
Vast memories are collected here. So, also, 
are our dreams. 

History’s rollcall for Mountain Home 
stretches back to the Revolution. This was 


' the home of Robert Young, a Revolutionary 


soldier who fought at King’s Mountain and 
is now buried here. 

It was the home, too, of other great fig- 
ures: John Sevier and Andrew Jackson; the 
late Congressman Brownlow, who founded 
Mountain Home, and our lately departed 
friend, Representative Carroll Reece. 

A great love of country, confirmed in duty, 
has always pervaded this area. It has long 
been acclaimed as having furnished more 
volunteers to the colors than any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

Nearby Carter County, for example, fur- 
nished three companies of volunteers in 
World War I; so many that it became un- 
necessary to draft even one man in the 
county. 

Many of those who died in that war and 
in later ones are buried among the 3,800 
graves just beyond this memorial park. 
Their lips are sealed; most of us cannot 
know what had been their hopes and dreams. 

And neither can we more than guess what 
were the hopes and dreams of those count- 
less other Americans who have died for free- 
dom'’s sake, as symbolized by the replica of 
the great tomb in our midst. 

But many of those yet living who are 
gathered here today—the Gold Star Mothers, 
the Spanish-American War veterans and the 
survivors of other wars—can tell us much 
about the agony that war brings. 

So can the patients and the doctors, the 
nurses and the counselors at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center here at Mountain 
Home. 

From them all, we can learn what it means 
to lose a son, a father, or some other rela- 
tive in war. Or we can discover what it is 
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like to forfeit an arm or a leg or otherwise 
become disabled by war. 

It is not difficult to find out about the hor- 
rors of war. But how difficult it is to solve 
the riddle of peace; to learn how to advance 
the cause of freedom and brotherhood with- 
out resort to war. 

Perhaps we could start by consulting 
some of those who hold the future in their 
hands—the hundreds of Boy Scouts who are 
taking part in this Memorial Day service. 

What were their thoughts this morning as 
they moved through the VA cemetery close 
by, placing an American flag on each grave? 
What are their hopes and dreams? 

Surely, they must have felt, as all of us do, 
a sense of gratitude to those departed for 
the contributions they had made to the 
cause of preserving freedom. 

But did these youngsters have deeper, per- 
sonal thoughts? Did they wonder whether 
it is inevitable that one day they, too, might 
be called upon to fight for freedom on shores 
not yet known? 

Such a prospect, we elders must admit, can 
be exciting to a boy of scout age. It’s an 
excitement not likely to be tempered by the 
sobering knowledge of war’s horrors. 

Besides, the search for peace, by contrast, 
is usually dull. It is sadly the marks of 
our civilization that we remember more 
vividly those who have fought in war than 
those who have fought for peace. 

Yet, unless all civilization is now to be lost, 
we must teach our children to cherish free- 
dom without automatically yielding to war 
as the inevitable and only recourse for set- 
tling disputes. 

We must teach them that it is sometimes 
the better part of valor to exhaust all peace- 
ful, honorable means of preserving and ad- 
vancing freedom’s cause before committing 
ourselves or our friends to battle. 

In my lifetime, I have met few Americans 
called into their country’s service who did 
not hope that the war they were then being 
asked to fight was supposed to be the war 
to end all wars. 

So it is fair to ask ourselves whether those 
whose memory we honor today will have died 
in vain unless we, the living, dedicate our 
lives to the task of preserving freedom in 
peace. 

The’ nature and character of today’s world 
makes this a formidable task. It is a far 
different world than existed 40 years ago, 20 
years ago, or even a year ago. 

No longer does the balance of power lie with 
the great powers of Europe and North Amer- 
ica, or even between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

We are quickly discovering that millions 
of people in formerly out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth—in Africa and Asia particular- 
ly—are responding to the appeal of freedom 
and daily groping toward it. 

Once we merely looked to the moon. 
Now we talk of shooting for it. But in our 
conquest of the skies, we are sharply re- 
minded of the pressing problems that re- 
main unsolved on earth. 

Some of these are right at our doorstep. 
How can we persuade uncommitted millions 
that we truly belfeve in brotherhood and 
freedom when we deny the right of some 
Americans to ride a bus unmolested? 

A score or more of limited wars have been 
fought in various parts of the world since 
the close of World War II. What a sad 
commentary on man’s failure to live in peace 
with his international neighbors. 

We have the machinery for peaceful set- 
tlement of our international problems. But 
this machinery is seldom used. There is, for 
example, the World Court. It is situated at 
The Hague and is staffed with brilliant in- 
ternational lawyers. Yet, it has decided less 
than 20 cases in 15 years. 

In addition, there is the machinery of the 
Atlantic Alliance—both civilian and mili- 
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tary—through which we can build a com- 
mon front against communism and help 
small nations to help themselves. 

But we need to use mare of this machinery 
and use it more actively. We also need to 
close ranks: an Atlantic community which 
is divided, to paraphrase Lincoln, is one 
which is sure to fall. 

The cause of democracy is one of freedom 
for all people under God. In subscribing to 
this principle, we must recognize that Amer- 
icans hold no copyright on freeaom; to 
flourish, it must be shared. 

As Americans, let us recognize that de- 
mocracy imposes greater responsibilities than 
any other kind of government—and then let 
us accept those responsibilities willingly. 

In this rapidly changing world, let us 
freely listen to new ideas and fearlessly dis- 
cuss them, for ignorance and a closed mind 
can contribute little to the awesome need of 
our times. 

Finally, let us have faith in ourselves, in 
the people around us, in our leaders wht 
are trying to serve, and in our country. But 
most of all let us have faith in God and 
the right. Thank you. 





Western Imperialism Fading as Red Grip 
Tightens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House, a challenging television ad- 
dress on Latin American unrest deliv- 
ered by Dr. Ramon Beteta in Mexico 
City on April 9. 

Dr. Beteta has held high positions in 
the Mexican Government including 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
1936-1940, Under Secretary of Treasury, 
1941-1945, Secretary of the Treasury, 
1946-1952, and from 1952 to 1958 was 
Ambassador to Italy and Greece. At 
present he is Director of both Novedades, 
the largest newspaper in Mexico City, 
and the News, Mexico City’s English 
language newspaper. 

Because of his vast knowledge of Latin 
American and world affairs, the opinion 
of Dr. Beteta is highly valued by our 
neighbors south of the border. For this 
reason, I am hopeful that all those in- 
terested in our relations with the devel-— 
oping nations abroad, will give serious 
consideration to Dr. Bateta’s learned 
remarks: 

WESTERN IMPERIALISM FADING AS RED GRIP 
TIGHTENS 

(Full text of the televised talk given last 
night by Lic. Ram6én Beteta, director general 
of the News and Novedades.) 

Whoever reviews the history of the Amer- 
ican continent will discover that what today 
is Latin America was in a state of unrest 
toward the beginning of the 19th century. 
By 1810, the Spanish colonies had rebelled 
against the mother country simultaneously. 
If we ask ourselves why these events oc- 
curred simultaneously, we shall find many 
answers: the decadence of Spain after her 
defeat at Trafalgar at the hands of England; 
the injustices and economic errors of the 
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colonial Spanish regime; the serious mistake 
of the Spanish kings of trying to forcibly im- 
pose the Catholic religion on the Nether- 
lands; the invasion of Spain by Napoleon 
I and the exile of Ferdinand VII. 

Without overlooking the influence of all 
theee factors, however, there is one reason 
that in my opinion is worth more than all 
the others: the ideas of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality—ideas that Napoleon’s armies 
extended throughout the world and that the 
French Revolution contributed to the cul- 
tural principles of humanity. Without con- 
sidering these factors, it would be impossible 
to understand how the colonies, which had 
no contact among each other, sought their 
freedom practically at the same time. 

Much was said then—and repeated later— 
as to how unprepared Mexico and the other 
countries to the south were to enjoy a lib- 
erty won by 10 years of bloody fighting. It 
is to this unpreparedness that many of the 
problems we faced at the of our 
independent life—some of which we still 
face today—were attributed. But the truth 
is that, with the failure to impose on Mexico 
one Maximilian of Austria, not even the 
most wishful thinkers dared to seriously pro- 
pose that instead of having us poorly gov- 
ern ourselves we permits others from abroad 
to govern us well.. And today, no one dares 
speak ill of those who gave us our inde- 
pence, despite the injustices which may have 
been committed during the armed struggle. 

HEROES OR BANDITS 


However, reading the commentaries of 
that time, we discover that the insurgent 
movement was described as that of crimi- 
nals fighting against legitimate governments 
ruling by divine right. Those we consider 
heroes today were then called bandits and 
traitors and were tried by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment or the Holy Inquisition. We find 
also that certain European powers, though 
not directly affected by the rebellion of the 
Spanish-American peoples, at one time con- 
sidered creating a “holy” alliance to help 
Spain dominate the insurrection. 

A century and a half has passed since 
then and today other peoples are fighting 
for their independence. Should we call 
these people heroes or bandits? Since the 
end of ‘the Second World War, outbursts 
against colonialism, be it political or eco- 
nomic, have occurred in Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, and in our own America. Dozens 
of new countries have come into existence. 
India and Pakistan, Lebanon and Syria, Ni- 
geria and Ghana, Ceylon and Indonesia, 
Burma and Laos to mention only afew. But 
there are Many more, among them some 
whose names we have hardly heard about— 
the Republic of Niger, Sierra Leone, Upper 
Volta, Chad, Cameroon. 

POWER OF WORLD OPINION 


Willingly or not, by conviction or by 
strength, imperialist powers are giving way 
before the clamor of world opinion or armed 
rebellion. And not only France, Great Brit- 
ain and Holland—countries generally recog- 
nized as colonialists—have had to accept 
this new situation, but the United States as 
well. The United States has never liked the 
title of colonialist but in fact has had col- 
onies. It granted independence to the Phil- 
ippines in 1946 and, revoking the Platt 
amendment, granting Cuba its full inde- 
pendence. 

We hear comments that many of these 
countries are unable to govern themselves 
* * * that they are unprepared for democ- 
racy. In some cases this is true * * * but 
who is to blame? It certainly is not an in- 
born trait of the people. The white color 
of the skin is not an indispensable requisite 
for true de . If the colonial system 
could not teach the peoples before, what 
hope is there that it wiil do so later? Besides, 
is there any way to learn to swim other 
than going in the water? 
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ROCKY ROAD TO AUTONOMY 


Because of this unpreparedness, the road 
to autonomy has not always been easy or 
peaceful. In some cases, we must acknowl- 
edge the transition has been relatively tran- 
quil and the new states have been able to 
assume their new autonomy with only 
normal difficulties. This was the case of 
India, Pakistan, and Nigeria. But in others, 
the change has led to violent situations—a 
natural though regrettable reaction against 
injustices, abuses and cruelty. Such is the 
case of the Belgian Congo. 

In other places, peoples seeking their inde- 
pendence are going through a series of con- 
vulsions while their independence is con- 
sidered in some cases, acts of terrorism and 
reprisals have been truly inhuman and 
shameful. Such is the case in Algiers. 

Finally, in other regions, peoples impa- 
tiently await their moment of freedom over 
the opposition of metropolis dominated by 
commercial, financial or political interests of 
white settlers or the antiquated procedures 
of backward governments. Such is the case 
of Angola. 

ALGERIAN PROBLEM 


To learn more of this situation from the 
point of view of the colonial governments, I 
went to Europe a few weeks ago. In France, 
as was expected, I found a deep concern over 
what is happening in Algeria. To form a 
personal opinion, I approached various 
groups—the Government, whose views were 
explained to me by the Minister of Informa- 
tion; that of the opposition parties, both 
right and left (who, incidentally, maintain 
almost parallel views); and finally, the man 
on the street. 

After considering the various points of 
view, I reached the conclusion that the ma- 
jority of the French people are convinced 
that Algeria should be free and that France 
should stop opposing that freedom. 

There is, however, an extreme rightist 
group known as Ultras who wants to defend 
and represent French honor and exclusively 
represent the patriotic sentiments of these 
great people. This group speaks of French 
Algeria and tries to convince itself that a 
simple decree can turn another country into 
its own property. 

SEA-JUMPING CONCEPT 


The Ultras feel that just as the Seine di- 
vides Paris in two without one being more 
Parisian than the other, so does the Mediter- 
ranean divide French territory in two with- 
out the African sector being any less French 
than the European. With such arguments, 
the Ultras maintain the idea that France 
should retain its dominion over Algeria. 


They also point out that over one million 
Europeans live in Algeria and that many 
have been there for as long as two or three 
generations. They consider, justfiably, that 
Algieria is their country and that they have 
the right to keep on living there. They be- 
lieve also—unjustifiably, according to my 
views—that as such they have the right to 
maintain the privileges and advantages they 
have been enjoying as landholders, mer- 
chants, businessmen and especially as the 
rulers of eight million Arabs, whose consent 
they have never bothered to acquire. It is 
this group also that in favor of those 
who brought Christian civilization to Africa, 
though quite frankly, not much is seen of 
such civilization. 


DECIDING OTHERS’ DESTINIES 


This sector, knowing that it is supported 
by a good part of the French Army, feels 
that the Algerian solution should be the 
same solution applied by Generalissimo 
Franco in Spanish Morocco and by Oliveira 
Salazar in Portuguese Angola—violence. That 
is why when President de Gaulle called a 
plebiscite to resolve the Algerian problem, 
the “Ultras” voted against self-determina- 
tion. In spite of the Ultras, however, the 
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majority of the votes cast were in the sense 
that the Algerian people were the only ones 
who should decide their own destiny. 

Considering the result of the plebiscite, it 
would be logical to believe that the Algerian 
question had been resolved at least in pro- 
cedure. When I was in Paris, however, I dis- 
covered that this was not the case and that 
there still was much to do. 


UNACCOUNTED APATHY 


I was told that in the metropolis alone 
there were over 6,389,000 abstentions, or 23.5 
percent of registered voters. In Algeria, there 
were 1,775,000 abstentions, or nearly 40 per- 
cent of the total voters. I was told, too, that 
most of the abstentions reflected views con- 
trary to these of Charles de Gaulle. If we 
thus consider all of the abstentions as nega- 
tive votes, we will reach the conclusion that 
the majority obtained in the metropolis 
amounted to only 56 percent of the total 
number of registered voters, even though in 
actual voting it amounted to 75 percent. In 
Algeria, the opinion would have been nega- 
tive. Here are the figures: 1,775,000 absten- 
tions added to 782,000 negative votes give a 
total of 2,557,000, which is far superior to the 
1,747,000 favorable votes. 


COMMUNISM A FACTOR 


Without attempting to analyze this new 
and interesting interpretation, I tried to find 
out who the abstentionists had been. It 
wasn’t difficult. They were the extreme 
leftists, the Communists. It wasn’t difficult, 
either, to discover why they had assumed 
such an attitude. The Communists cannot 
openly support a thesis contrary to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for all peoples. 
Officially, the U.S.S.R. has consistently de- 
clared itself in favor of the right of every 
country to choose the type of government it 
wishes. There was no reason to deny Al- 
geria this right. Because of this, leftwing 
groups could not undertake an open cam- 
paign against a negative vote, but simply re- 
frained from voting. 


DIVIDE AND RULE 


But, you may ask, Why should the French 
Communists be against Algerian self-de- 
termination when they know that the Al- 
gerian people want only their independence? 
Could it be that the Communists are not 
sincere when they say they are against 
colonialism? Yes; they are sincere when 
they speak out against colonialism—Western 
colonialism, In the Algerian case, the Com- 
munists suspect that self-determination 
could lead to a more or less transitory pe- 
riod of understanding between France and 
Algeria that would keep them in peace and 
harmony and which would even allow some 
sort of cooperation between the two, such as 
now exists between Great Britain and the 
nations of the Commonwealth. And the 
Communists, naturally, want no such thing. 
They do want a complete, immediate au- 
tonomy for Algeria, because they know that 
this would draw away a recently freed coun- 
try from Western influence and place it un- 
der the Red wing. 


REDS REVERSE THE TREND 


In other words, they do not want Algerian 
autonomy. They want its incorporation into 
the Red bloc. Leftwing critics like to for- 
get the existence of Soviet imperialism—an 
imperialism that never has granted freedom 
to any peoples. While European powers 
granted self-government to numerous col- 
onies and the United States granted inde- 
pendence to the Philippines and, by revok- 
ing the Platt amendment, full freedom to 
Cuba, the Soviet Union was conquering 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia—coun- 
tries with a tradition and culture of many 
years. 

HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


Despite the complicated situation and de- 
spite the fact the talks between De Gaulle 
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government and the Algerian rebels of the 
National Liberation Front appeared to have 
been postponed indefinitely, it is to be hoped 
that France, whose vast political experience 
allows it to see far ahead, will grant Algeria 
its independence—which is the only sensible 
road to take—permitting Algeria to be truly 
free both from France as well as from Russia. 





The Enemy We Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, from today’s Wall 
Street Journal, discusses further the re- 
marks of former President Eisenhower 
on a matter of paramount importance 
to the American people: 

CONFORMITY AND CONTROL 


In our age of incessant, Mescapable “com- 
munication,” words sometimes lose their im- 
pact—even basic words like freedom and 
tyranny. People hear them so often they 
understandably tend to react with an “oh 
all that again” attitude. 

Yet we all know in our hearts that the 
issues the words inadequately express were 
never more real, not only in the world at 
large but here at home. That is why we 
think General Eisenhower’s words the other 
night are worth attention. 

The former President happened to be 
making a partisan speech, but forget that 
for the moment; the issue he was 
cuts across party lines. Simply put, it is: 
The individual versus the state. Which is 
to dominate? In which direction is America 
moving today? And if we are moving in the 
direction of an overpowering central au- 
thority, what does it mean? 

One thing it means is conformity. For, as 
Mr. Eisenhower said, what is stolen by pa- 
ternalistic Government is that “compound 
of initiative, independence and self-respect 
that distinguishes a man from a mob, a per- 
son from a number, a freeman from the 
slave. Too much government planes off the 
peaks of excellence, hones down differences, 
drives up diversity, and leaves a bleak same- 
ness.” 

There is a rich irony implied here. For 
never were Americans so deluged with lib- 
eral oratory about the Government-guided 
national purpose and the urgent need to 
pursue excellence. (We now even have a 
national magazine appointing itself a special 
guardian and oracle of the national purpose.) 
Yet national purpose pursued by Govern- 
ment aggrandizement cannot lead to indi- 
vidual excellence. The liberals who preach 
excellence seek in practice to impose the 
bleak sameness of Government-directed pur- 





Conformity and then control; the two are 
natural allies. How is it possible to take 
constantly from the individual and give to 
the state without diminishing the individ- 
ual and glorifying the state? It has never 
been possible throughout man’s long and 
bitter struggle against tyranny, and it is not 
now. 

Some liberals of both parties insist that 
they are not moving toward statism; that 
they too stand for the individual. In this 
they are either hypocritical or confused. 
The truth, in General Eisenhower’s plain 
words, is that “no one can stand, simultane- 
ously, for more individualism and more cen- 
tralized government.” 
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At other times the liberals argue that the 
move toward more centralized Government 
is not a matter of concern because the steps 
are such small and slow ones. Many liberals 
do, indeed, demand far more giant strides 
toward Federal regimentation. 

But what is the actual situation today? 
In every conceivable area of individual and 
local life, the central authority is gaining 
ascendancy and seeking more. Look where 
you will—farming, housing, education, 
health, “urban affairs,” roads, public power. 
Where is there anything but what Mr. Eisen- 
hower calls the erosion of individual, local, 
and State self-reliance? Where is there any 
sign of a trend in the other direction? 

Nor does the encroaching control end with 
these. The rapidly rising Federal spending, 
which promises to add scores of billions to 
the budget in a few deficit-drugged years, 
is a program for inflation. And inflation, as 
even some of the liberals admit, will bring 
new and more drastic economic controls. 

It bespeaks, we think, an ignorance of his- 
tory to argue that all this poses no threat 
to individual liberty. Always and every- 
where the enemy of the individual has been 
the overpowering state, and only rarely and 
in isolated instances such as the American 
Revolution has the individual prevailed. 
The enemy we face abroad today is but a 
modern guise for the age-old tyrannical 
state. : 

At least the present administration, amid 
all its confusions and ramshackle programs, 
has made its direction clear for any who are 
able to read the signs, and it is not a direc- 
tion to comfort the partisans of liberty. 
That makes it a real issue, no matter how 
tired we may be of the words, and a real 
political challenge. 





Our Active Enemy Is Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert an article by 
Diana Fox, sophomore at Middletown 
High School, Middletown, Ind., taken 
from Middletown News of June 1, 1961. 
This was a winning essay on the theme, 
“Communism—Our Active Enemy”: 


Our ACTIVE Enemy Is COMMUNISM 


The most active enemy to the free world is 
communism, which is endangering the free- 
dom of our country. 

If we lived under communism, our laws 
and the way of our lives would be greatly 
changed. We would live under the rule of a 
dictator, and we could not choose our leaders. 
The Declaration of Independence would no 
longer be true, and men would no longer be 
true, and men would not be created equal 
with certain unalienable rights such as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our 
liberties of speech, of religious worship, of 
choosing the government officials, and of our 
future jobs would be gone. We would have 
to do what we were told or should suffer the 
consequences. Our abilities would no longer 
determine what our special work would be. 

Many people in the United States would 
probably perish from the harsh rules that 
we would have to follow if communism 
should overtake the United States because 
our ideals and philosophies of life would not 
correspond to the Communists. 
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The Russians state that they are ahead of 
us in the scientific field of rockets and 
satellites, but since both we and they have 
achievements in this field, it is almost impos- 
sible to determine which one is leading the 
other. 

We are faced with many problems in trying 
to deicde whether to help countries that are 
Communist; and trying to win them over to 
our side. Some people agree that we should 
help them, but others say that we should 
not. These small Communist countries 
might decide to be on our side in case of 
war if we help them, but on the other hand 
the Communists may have them too much 
won over to their side for them to ever break 
away. 

My hope is that we can stay out of warfare 
with the Communists, and that neither we 
nor the Communists will have to prove their 
superiority. 





Secretary Udall’s Promise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have worked with Secretary Udall 
and know firsthand his capabilities and 
his determination are doubly pleased 
when these are recognized by others. 
Thus, it is gratifying to be able to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the edi- 
torial which appeared on May 25 in Eric 
Allen’s Medford Mail Tribune in my 
State of Oregon. As it points out, Mr. 
Udall and the new administration have 
set before us the bright promise of intel- 
ligent land use, management, develop- 
ment, and conservation. Having had the 
pleasure of working with the Secretary 
in years past on the House Interior Com- 
mittee, I have no doubts that he will, as 
Mr. Allen puts it, become “one of the big 
men in the story of conservation and re- 
source development in the United 
States.” 

(The editorial follows: ) 

SECRETARY UDALL’S PROMISE 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall— 
who despite some political activities which 
have brought him criticism from the Grand 
Old Party, is still a refreshing personality 
on the Washington scene—shows signs of 
becoming one of the big men in the story 
of conservation and resource development in 
the United States. 

In a recent speech, he said that he and 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman were work- 
ing together in— 

“Formulating a comprehensive Federal 
recreational lands program and working to 
eliminate conflicts in fish and wildlife pro- 
grams so that an increased and improved 
wildlife conservation effort may be made. If 
this means knocking together of a few bu- 
reaucratic heads, then Secretary Freeman 
and I are ready to do it.” 

To those of us who have long felt that 
the Federal Government, which owns more 
than half of the land in the State of Oregon 
(and in Jackson County, too) has not been 
moving fast enough in recreational develop- 
ment, these words are balm. 

Secretary Udall is in a good position to 
do something about it, too. 

He is the boss of the National Park Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, the Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and other agencies concerned with 
our outdoor resources. 

And Secretary Freeman, of course, is boss 
of the U.S. Forest Service, the other agency 
with great landholdings in this area. 

It is common knowledge that the Forest 
Service has not always seen eye to eye with 
the Park Service—not so much at the field 
leyel, where cooperation usually is pretty 
good, nor at the Cabinet level, but at the 
regional and sub-Cabinet level, where jeal- 
ousies and rivalries have often hampered 
cooperation between the agencies. 

(One example: A proposal that a great new 
national park be created in the Washington 
Cascades has never gotten anywhere, be- 
cause the Forest Service has refused the Park 
Service permission even to make studies of 
the proposal.) 

If the two secretaries are serious in their 
intent to work together, and to see that the 
agencies they head do so too, there a great 
new day in land management policies 
coming. 

In the same speech, Udall said: 

“This generation, as we see it, has a ‘last 
chance’ opportunity to save perhaps 15 or 
20 million acres for national parks, another 
2% million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads, 444 million acres 
for wildlife refuge areas. The program will 
be costly, but every year we delay the costs 
will rise. 

“Fortunately, much land we propose to 
retain as open space already is in public 
ownership. But for 4.6 million acres of pri- 
vately held land that we foresee as national 
park lands, the estimated cost has doubled 
in. the past 10 years and is expected to nearly 
double again in the next 10. Make no mis- 
take about it, if we do not act now the op- 
portunity will vanish. What we save in the 
next 10 years may well be all we will ever 
have the chance to save.” 

His speech touched on other necessities, 
if the Nation is to make full and bountiful 
use of the God-given outdoor resources 
which are our heritage. 

River development (including flood con- 
trol, power, navigation, irrigation, and fish 
propagation), timber production, agricul- 
tural use, mining, grazing, wildlife, recrea- 
tion (including the preservation of some 
wilderness areas), water pollution abate- 
ment, and control—there is need, and room, 
for all of these on our public lands, given 
proper management. 

Many of them are in full swing now; many 
of them will need further work. 

This work cannot be all done at the Fed- 
erai level, either, as Secretary Udall pointed 
out. The States, the counties, and private 
individuals, groups, and firms, all have a 
role to play. 

To bring the matter close to home, How- 
ard Prairie Lake, which was designed pri- 
marily for irrigation purposes, has turned 
into one of the major recreation areas in this 
part of the country. Judging by its use, this 
may well even become its primary use as 
time goes by. 

But the recreational aspects have been de- 
veloped through the cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Park Service, the 
State (through the game commission); the 
county, and an intelligent, hard-working 
concessionaire. 

This is exactly the sort of thing Secretary 
Udall had in mind, and the kind of thing 
of which there must be more—much more— 
if the public is to be served, and if our 
out-of-doors is to live up to its full po- 
tential. 

As for national parks, Oregon still has 
several areas which fully meet the stand- 
ards for such, and we would hope they may 
be considered on their merits. 

One is the Oregon Dunes (proposed for a 
seashore recreation area, which, while ad- 
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ministered by the Park Service, actually has 
a set of standards somewhat different from 
the great scenic parks). 

Another is the Three Sisters Country, 
where the magnificent, snow-capped peaks 
and the lava flows, forests, lakes and streams 
provide an area of spectacular natural 
beauty second to none. 

A third is in the Wallowas, the “Switzer- 
land of America” so beloved by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. 

All of these would be fitting companions to 
our own Crater Lake as parts of the na- 
tional park system. 

One hopes that Secretary Udall is able to 
follow through on the bright promise of in- 
telligent land use, management, develop- 
ment, and conservation which he has set 
before us. 





A Warning on Communist Intentions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not too often remind Americans of the 
real purposes of the Communist con- 
spiracy—world domination and the de- 
struction of the United States. Amid all 
the glowing reports of the good fellow- 
ship exhibited at the Vienna conference 
just concluded, we must never forget 
the duplicity of the Communists when- 
ever they meet with the leaders of other 
nations. Behind the smiles, the prom- 
ises, the words of good will, the underly- 
ing purpose of communism never 
changes. We were reminded of these 
basic facts by the columnist Roscoe 
Drummond in his article in the Wash- 
ington Post just prior to last weekend’s 
meeting: 

Tue K-K MEETING—ITs VALUE DovuBTED 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


President Kennedy, it seems to me, is con- 
structively engaged in the wrong enterprise. 

In his summit talks in Vienna the Presi- 
dent is setting out to do two things: 

To learn more about Soviet purposes by 
getting acquainted with Nikita Khrushchev 
at firsthand. 

To enable Mr. Khrushchev to learn more 
about American purposes by having Mr. 
Khrushchev get acquainted with Mr. Ken- 
nedy at firsthand. 

I cannot escape the conviction that the 
least informative source for assessing Soviet 
purposes is the mood and manner of Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The place to examine Soviet objectives is 
not the face of Nikita Khrushchev but the 
face of Communist dogma and practice. 
These objectives have not changed one iota 
from Lenin to Stalin to Khrushchev and are 
expounded in the Moscow manifesto of 
December, 1960, as openly as Hitler’s plans 
in “Mein Kampf.’ When for tactical rea- 
sons, Mr. Khrushchev’s words and music may 
vary from the Moscow manifesto, the only 
safe course is to stick to the Moscow mani- 
festo, no matter how jovial Mr. K. seems at 
the moment. 

Mr. Kennedy’s second purpose in meet- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev at this time has been 
described in different ways. It can be said 
that he wants to show to the Soviet Premier 
that he can’t be bullied, that he wants to 
put the U.S. determination to defend the free 
world so clearly that the Soviets will not mis- 
calculate and get into an unintended war. 
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Iam sure that President Kennedy will be- 
lieve deeply and fully in what he says to Mr. 
K. and that, as he remarked in Boston, he 
intends to be guided by the famous dictum 
of William Lloyd Garrison: “I will not 
equivocate. I will not retreat a single inch. 
I will be heard.” 

I am equally sure that Mr. Khrushchev 
will be unimpressed and uninfiuenced. He 
will be unimpressed and uninfluenced be- 
cause the Soviets respect only power and the 
will to use it. Mr. K. is no different from 
Stalin, who once dismissed the view of the 
Vatican by asking: “How many divisions has 
the Pope?” 

Conceivably, Mr. Kennedy had to make 
the effort. Conceivably, many parts of the 
world would have misunderstood if he 
hadn’t made the effort. It is an earnest and 
honest effort and my only concern is that we 
do not make the mistake of thinking we 
have learned something or accomplished 
something when we haven’t. 

The 1960 Moscow Manifesto represents the 
declared purposes of the Soviet Union and 
Red China. It was signed by representa- 
tives of 81 Communist parties around the 
world. It is as explicit and as blunt as “Mein 
Kampf.” It affirms that the common pur- 
pose is to do us in by every means short of 
nuclear war and that end is seen as not far 
off. 

The manifesto makes it clear— 

That “wars of national liberation”—as in 
Laos, Vietnam, Algeria—are “sacred wars,” 
justifiable and desirable, never to be con- 
sidered ended until they have brought about 
Communist regimes. 

That any non-Communist regime is auto- 
matically illegitimate and therefore fair prey 
to Communist attack of all kinds. 

That peaceful coexistence means that the 
West must not join in defending any coun- 
try against Communist attack and must not 
help any country which has temporarily lost 
its independence to Communist attack. 

If Mr. Khrushchev says anything different 
at Vienna, his hope will be to take in Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The President must keep Mr. Khrushchev 
from miscalculating American determina- 
tion to resist Communist expansion. The 
only way to make it clear to the Soviet 
Premier is not by strong words but by dem- 
onstrating the power and will to resist. Thus 
far, Mr. K. has reason to feel we talk more 
strongly than we are willing to act. 





International Law: Status-of-Forces 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTCR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert an article in the Recorp which 
thoroughly analyzes and presents an im- 
portant and difficult area of interna- 
tional law: the experience this country 
has had to date with status-of-forces 
agreements. The growing significance of 
this field of law and our relations with 
our allies are apparent in the current 
problems. surrounding the NATO status- 
of-forces agreements. I highly com- 
mend this thoughtful and scholarly 
presentation to the attention of all my 
colleagues. 

The author of the article is Hon. Ed- 
ward D. Re, Chairman of the Foreign 
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Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, a man whom I have 
known and whose close friendship I have 
esteemed for many years. Dr. Re speaks 
as a highly qualified expert in this field, 
and his article should be read in light of 
and in conjunction with the several pro- 
grams he administers as Chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion aimed at vindicating and protecting 
rights of American citizens throughout 
the world. 

Dr. Re received his J.S.D. degree from 
New York University, and is professor of 
law at St. John’s University in Brooklyn. 
He is also vice chairman of the section 
of international and comparative law of 
the American Bar Association in charge 
of the comparative law division, and 
served as a special hearing officer for the 
Department of Justice. During World 
War II, Dr. Re served in the US. Air 
Force and is presently a major on Active 
Reserve in the Air Force Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 

In addition to many articles in the 
field of international and private law, 
Dr. Re is the author of several authori- 
tative texts used in the leading law 
schools of the country. Notable among 
these are ‘“Confiscations in Anglo- 
American Law,” “Cases and Materials 
on International Law,” “Selected Es- 
says on Equity,” and “Brief Writing and 
Oral Argument.” 

Dr. Re has also written extensively in 
various law journals on the difficult 
problems surrounding the area of status 
of forces agreements. Some time ago 
he published a 46-page study in the 
Northwestern University Law Review 
dealing with jurisdiction over the U.S. 
Armed Forces serving abroad. This ar- 
ticle, undoubtedly the most thorough 
and analytical treatment in the field, 
was cited by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Kinsella v. 
Krueger, 351 U.S. 470, 479 (1956). 

It was also introduced into the hear- 
ings of the House Comittee on Foreign 
Affairs on the status of forces agree- 
ments by Congress Stewart L. Udall of 
Arizona, now the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and commented on by him as the 
best presentation he had seen. 

The present article, dealing with the 
same subject matter, contributes a new 
appraisal and summation of our experi- 
ences with these agreements. It is based 
on an address given by Dr. Re at the 
Symposium on the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice which was held at St. 
John’s University School of Law in 
commemoration of Law Day, May 1, of 
this year. The address, with additional 
footnotes and documentation, was sub- 
sequently printed in volume 35 of the St. 
John’s Law Review, May 1961, pages 
306-322. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I therefore in- 
clude the article by Dr. Re: 

STATUS-OF-FORCES AGREEMENTS: 
THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
(Edward D. Re, member of the Board of 

Higher Education of the city of New York; 

professor of law, St. John’s University 

School of Law) 

INTRODUCTION 


Of the many legal problems that followed 
the close of World War II, few indeed have 
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been so thoroughly examined, if not ve- 
hemently debated, as those stemming from 
the stationing of American servicemen on 
friendly foreign soil. Perhaps no treaty has 
been so severely criticized as the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement. It has been 
stated that “this unprecedented agreement 
reflects a callous disregard of the rights of 
American Armed Forces personnel,” and that 
it amounts to “penalizing the American 
soldier in an effort to please our NATO al- 
lies.’ The legal criticism fundamentally 
stemmed from the belief that “the rule of 
international law as laid down by Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall [in the Schooner Ex- 
change case] is that troops of a friendly na- 
tion stationed within the territory of an- 
other are not subject to the local laws of the 
other country, but are subject only to their 
own country’s laws and regulations for the 
government of the armed services.”’* 

The voices that objected to the approval 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
were not silenced by its ratification by the 
Senate by a vote of 72 to 12.2 Many patri- 
otic Americans and organizations continued 
to clamor for the abrogation of status-of- 
forces arrangements patterned on the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement.‘ Since the ob- 
jections were founded upon the conviction 
that such agreements were ‘violative of the 
rights of American nationals,” * even the pro- 
cedural safeguards, expressly set forth in the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement itself, did 
not satisfy the critics. Regardless of its pro- 
visions, it was felt by those who opposed the 
agreement that America had suffered rather 
than gained, since, in the absence of the 
agreement, American servicemen would have 
been immune from the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the foreign country. It was not 
maintained that international law could not 
be changed by mutual agreement, but 
rather, that the agreement in question de- 
prived the American serviceman of an im- 
munity that he would have otherwise 
enjoyed. 

It has been shown that under the prin- 
ciples of international law, as gleaned from 
judicial precedents, the writings of pub- 
licists and state practice, no such im- 
munity exists.’ As indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotation, it is futile to rely upon 
the case of The Schooner Exchange v. Mc- 
Faddon in support of the principle of im- 
munity or waiver of territorial jurisdiction. 

“The jurisdiction of the nation, within its 
own territory, is necessarily exclusive and 
absolute; it is susceptible of no limitation, 
not imposed by itself. * * * All exceptions, 
therefore, to the full and complete power of 
a nation, within its own territories, must 
be traced up to the consent of the nation 
itself. They can flow from no other legiti- 
mate source.” ® 

Clearly, therefore, the general rule is one 
of territorial supremacy, and all exceptions 
thereto “must be traced to the consent” 
of the territorial sovereign. 


The practical observatoin has been made 
that, by virtue of the ratification of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement, these 
interesting legal questions are now merely 
of academic interest.* It is perfectly true 
that from a practical standpoint the actual 
operation of these jurisdictional arrange- 
ments within the foreign country is what 
really matters. Nevertheless, it ought to 
be pointed out that since the existing legal 
precedents did not deal with a more or less 
permanent stationing of troops in time of 
peace, they could not possibly have author- 
itatively disposed of the international legal 
questions involved. Also one ought to men- 
tion that it was unfortunate to speak of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement. The word 
“agreement” tended to give the impression 
that an executive agreement or other in- 
formal arrangement was involved rather 
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than a solemn treaty duly ratified by the 
Senate. This added .to the misunderstand- 
ing of servicemen, their parents and rela- 
tives, who were fearful of trials before for- 
eign criminal courts. 


PROCEDURAL AND OTHER SAFEGUARDS 


It will be remembered that paragraph 9 of 
article VII of the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement contains specific procedural safe- 
guards that must be accorded an offender to 
be tried by the foreign court. Yn addition 
to these enumerated safeguards, prior to the 
ratification of the treaty, the Senate adopted 
a statement or reservation which imposed 
certain duties upon American commanding 
officers when a member of their command 
was to be tried by a foreign tribunal.” 
From all this there emerged the “trail ob- 
server,” whose function is to report any 
violation of the guarantees contained in the 
relevant international agreements or any 
instances of unfairness in the trial before 
the foreign court.“ Also, in order to assure 
competent legal representation, Congress 
passed a law authorizing the Secretaries of 
the military departments to incur expenses 
incident to the representation of their per- 
sonnel before foreign judicial or admin- 
istrative tribunals.“ In addition to these 
measures designed to guarantee a fair trial, 
in the event of a conviction and incarcera- 
tion in a foreign jail, a Department of De- 
fense directive provides for periodic visits by 
a representative of the Armed Forces.” 

The foregoing safeguards, both legal and 
moral, refute the charge that these agree- 
ments reflect a callous disregard of the rights 
of American Armed Forces personnel. In the 
words of Professor Baxter, “the United States 
does all that it can to protect the American 
serviceman who is tried in a foreign court.” '* 


THE OPERATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


Have these jurisdictional arrangements 
been implemented in the spirit of coopera- 
tion that was envisaged by their draftsmen 
and proponents? 

A sufficient length of time has elapsed to 
permit a fair and objective evaluation of 
their actual operation. Have they operated 
satisfactorily? The question is designed to 
ascertain whether American servicemen 
tried by foreign courts have been treated 
with justice and fairness. 

If this question were to. be summarily 
answered, it would be perfectly accurate to 
state that both the annual reports of the 
Department of Defense to the U.S. Senate * 
and private investigations in the field * re- 
veal that the criminal jurisdictional ar- 
rangements concerning American service- 
men abroad have operated satisfactorily, 
and that they have not adversely affected 
either the morale or the discipine of the 
American forces. It follows clearly that 
they have not had a detrimental effect on 
the accomplishment of the important US. 
military mission in the various countries. 

Many of the original fears about the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement and simi- 
lar treaties were founded on the belief that 
American servicemen would not receive what 
the American considers “due process of law,” 
and that certain countries imposed cruel 
and unusual punishments. The significant> 
inquiry, therefore, deals with the results of 
those trials involving American personnel. 
In this important respect, the followiztz 
statement from House Report No. 2213, 
May 25, 1956, Union Calendar No. 825 of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, relative 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1956, is re- 
assuring and bears repetition: 

“The hearings did not bring to light a 
single instance where it is claimed that an 
American serviceman believed to be inno- 
cent has been imprisoned by a foreign court, 
or an American sentenced for an act which 
in the United States would not be considered 
acrime. Neither has any case of mutilation, 
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flogging or any other cruel, unusual, or ex- 
cessive punishment been cited.” 

In 1956 Father Snee and Professor Pye, of 
the Georgetown Law Center, made a field 
study of the actual operation of article VII 
of the NATO Status-of-Forces Agreement in 
France, Italy, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom. This study reached the following con- 
clusions: 

“From our study of the case material and 
eur discussions with the men working in the 
field, we believe that the trials of American 
military personnel in the four countries 
visited are conducted fairly and impartially. 
The few cases in which we disagreed with 
the result reached were, in our opinion, 
marginal cases. In no case studied did we 
feel that the fundamental rights of any serv- 
iceman were violated, or that procedures were 
followed or results were reached which were 
such as to shock the conscience or offend 
against a concept of ordered liberty.” 7 

A study of the testimony, reports, and other 
materials submitted to Congress reveals un- 
mistakably that these treaties have worked 
well in practice.* These documents will also 
reveal that the Department of Defense has 
adhered strictly to the policy of protecting 
“to the maximum extent possible the rights 
of U.S. personnel who may be subject to 
criminal trial by foreign courts.” ” 

The reports of the Department of Defénse 
on the operation of the criminal jurisdic- 
tional arrangements throughout the world, 
submitted annually to a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, summarize the American experience 
and set forth the relevant statistical data. 
In the most recent hearing before the sub- 
committee, the Assistant General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense stated that “our 
experience under these agreements continues 
to be generally satisfactory.” Predicated 
upon the testimony, statements, and statis- 
tical exhibits submitted, the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate, on June 29, 
1960, published its most recent report. This 
report, made by its subcommittee on the 
operation of article VII of the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement, declared its view of 
the operation of these agreements as follows: 

“It is the view of the subcommittee that 
generally the criminal jurisdictional arrange- 
ments regarding U.S. troops abroad have op- 
erated satisfactorily and have not adversely 
affected during the reporting period the 
morale and discipline of our forces, nor have 
they had a detrimental effect on the accom- 
plishment of our military missions in the 
various countries.” 2 

It is interesting to note that the report 
states at the outset that the subcommittee 
did not consider the constitutionality of the 
treaty. Moreover, the subcommittee made 
no attempt to determine whether it is wise 
or unwise, as a matter of national policy, for 
the United States to enter into reciprocal 
arrangements which recognize the exercise 
of criminal jurisdiction of foreign countries 
where US. troops are stationed. The re- 
port adds that any “reexamination of the 
broad policy questions would properly come 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee.” 2 

STATISTICAL DATA OF OFFENSES 


The report contains the statistics regard- 
ing offenses subject to foreign jurisdiction 
and their disposition, for the year ending 
November 30, 1959, on both a NATO and a 
worldwide basis. Worldwide, there were 
12,909 cases subject to foreign jurisdiction, 
of which 7,745 were in NATO countries. In 
62.43 percent of the worldwide total, juris- 
diction of the receiving State was waived, as 
compared with waivers in 5837 percent of 
the NATO cases. However, the NATO figure 
was higher by 1.6 percent than in the preced- 
ing year, although the overall percentage of 
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waivers had decreased slightly. It is inter- 
esting to note that jurisdiction of Japanese 
courts was waived in 96.31 percent of the 
3,580 cases involved. 

In interpreting the statistical data sub- 
mitted, it is significant to note the high de- 
gree to which the traffic cases constitute the 
offenses subject to foreign jurisdiction. Of 
the 12,909 offenses worldwide, 9,335 were traf- 
fic violations. In the NATO countries, of the 
7,745 offenses, 5,914 were traffic violations. 
Worldwide, of the 4,070 trials of Americans, 
2,720 were for. traffic violations. 

Of the 4,070 cases tried in foreign courts 
throughout the world, 214 resulted in ac- 
quittal, 3,608 in fine or reprimand only, 148 
in suspended sentences of confinement, and 
100 (or 2.45 percent) in confinement. Of 
the 2,740 cases tried in foreign NATO tribu- 
nals, 114 resulted in acquittal, 2,485 in fine 
or reprimand only, 90 in suspended sentences 
of confinement, and 51 (or 1.86 percent) in 
confinement. Since the various effective 
dates of the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment (through November 30, 1959), of 39,827 
cases subject to jurisdiction in foreign NATO 
courts, 15,107 were tried—a waiver rate of 
just over 62 percent. There was actual con- 
finement of 389 persons or 2.57 percent of 
those tried. On a worldwide basis for a com- 
parable period of time, of a total of 72,598 
cases, 69.19 percent were waived. Sentences 
of confinement, not suspended resulted in 
2.79 percent of the cases tried. , 

Later statistics are now being prepared by 
the Department of Defense, but will not be 
released prior to their submission to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. It is anticipated that 
figures for the year ending November 30, 1960 
will be available in a report to be issued in 
June of 1961. It is anticipated that the 
most noticeable difference in the statistics of 
the new reporting period, as compared with 
previous years, will’be in the low number of 
US. personnel confined in foreign penal in- 
stitutions pursuant to sentences in foreign 
courts. The latest published figures show a 
total of 73 Americans confined on November 
30, 1959. As of February 28, 1961, the total 
had been reduced to 49, distributed as fol- 
lows: 2 in Bermuda, 1 in Canada, 10 in 
France, 1 in Italy, 26 in Japan, 1 in New 
Zealand, and 8 in the United Kingdom. 

It is expected that the new figures will 
show no significant change in the waiver 
rate, although there has been an increase in 
foreign trials of U.S. dependents and civilian 
employees, as a result of the much publi- 
cized decisions of our Supreme Court which 
held unconstitutional the trial of such per- 
sons by courts-martial. 


PERTINENT DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


1. Court-martial jurisdiction over dependents 
and civilian employees 


In 1956, in the cases of Reid v. Covert * 
and Kinsella v. Krueger the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the court- 
martial convictions of Mrs. Clarice Covert, 
for the murder in England of her husband, 
an Air Force sergeant, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Krueger Smith, for the murder in Japan of 
her husband, an Army colonel. Both the 
defendants were dependents who had accom- 
panied their husbands, Armed Forces per- 
sonnel, abroad. After a rehearing, in a 
historic decision rendered on June 10, 1957, 
the Court reversed itself and ordered Mrs. 
Covert and Mrs. Smith released from cus- 
tody. The Court held that article 2(11) of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, pro- 
viding for the trial by court-martial of per- 
sons accompanying the Armed Forces of the 
United States in foreign countries, cannot, 
in capital cases, be constitutionally applied 
to the trial of civilian dependents accom- 
panying members of the Armed Forces over- 
seas in time of peace. In acting against its 
citizens abroad, said the Court, the United 
States can act only within the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution, including arti- 
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cle III, paragraph 2, and the fifth and sixth 
amendments; and no agreement with a for- 
eign nation can confer on Congress, or any 
other branch of the Government, power 
which is free of the restraints of the Con- 
stitution. Under the Constitution, courts 
of law alone are given power to try civilians 
for offenses against the United States. 

The effect of these decisions was broad- 
ened on January 18, 1960 by other decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Grisham v. Hagan * 
involved a civilian employee of our Armed 
Forces in France, convicted by court-martial 
of murder. The Court held that civilian 
employees could no more be tried by court- 
martial for capital offenses than could de- 
pendents, and, therefore, on the authority 
of Reid v. Covert, reversed a lower court de- 
cision which had denied a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

In Kinsella ¥. United States ex rel. Single- 
ton,” the Court held that no distinction 
could be drawn in these cases between capi- 
tal and noncapital offenses. An Army 
private named Dial, and his wife, had been 
convicted by court-martial in Germany for 
involuntary manslaughter in the death of 
one of their children. The court-martial 
conviction of Mrs. Dial, a dependent accom- 
panying a member of the Armed Forces 
abroad, for this noncapital offense, was held 
to be unconstitutional. 

Finally, in McElroy v. United States ex 
rel. Guagliardo*® and Wilson v. Bohlender, 
the Court considered the cases of two ci- 
vilian employees convicted by courts-mar- 
tial of noncapital offenses—one in Morocco 
for larceny, and the other in Berlin for 
sodomy. 
offenses, the Court held that no distinction 
could be drawn between dependents and ci- 
villian employees convicted by courts-mar- 
tial of noncapital offenses. All are uncon- 
stitutional. 

It will be noted that all of these cases 
questioned the constitutionality of pro- 
visions of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, rather than the jurisdictional arrange- 
ment Involved. As to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, the law is now clear. A 
provision which would give to the United 
States, as sending state, either exclusive or 
primary jurisdiction over an offense com- 
mitted abroad by a dependent or civilian 
employee, does not authorize trial by courts- 
martial in view of the constitutional limita- 
tiems upon the use of courts-martial. Nor 
can waiver of its primary jurisdiction over 
an offense by a receiving state, under the 
terms of a Status of Forces Agreement, per- 
mit an otherwise unconstitutional trial by 
court-martial. As a result, a receiving state 
having primary jurisdiction in such a case 
will not be inclined to waive it; nor will our 
Government be either inclined or justified 
in requesting a waiver. Rather, a waiver is 
to be expected where the primary jurisdic- 
tion is ours. 

The Supreme Court decisions holding that 
civilian employees and dependents are not 
subject to trial by court-martial in times of 
peace have raised complex problems for the 


“executive branch. Since the decisions are 


based on constitutional grounds, it is beyond 
the power of Congress to cure the situation 
by legislation insofar as trial by court- 
martial is concerned. All of the alternatives 
to the trial of such personnel by court-mar- 
tial involve the most complex substantive and 
procedural problems, ranging from a consti- 
tutional amendments to oversea trials before 
special American tribunals. Apart from ad- 
ministrative sanctions for relatively minor 
offenses, no practical alternative has been 
found other than trial by the foreign courts. 
Commenting on this “only practical alterna- 
tive,” Snee and Pye assert that the Supreme 
Court “for all practical purposes denied to 
the oversea dependents the possibility of 
trial by any American court, even a court- 
martial.” » 


As had been true of capital. 


1961 


It may be added that this is what might 
have been expected in the absence of a sta- 
tus-of-forces agreement. The fact that the 
particular agreement cannot, by virtue of 
our own Constitution, transfer jurisdiction 
to an American court-martial, is certainly no 
ground for adverse criticism of the agree- 
ment. 

2. Constitutionality of the Status-of-Forces 
Agreement—the Girard case 


The constitutionality of a provision of a 
status-of-forces agreement was called di- 
rectly into question in a case which drew 
even wider public notice than those which 
have been mentioned—the case of Wilson v. 
Girard. Girard was an Army sergeant sta- 
tioned in Japan. He was confined by USS. 
military authorities for the purpose of 
being delivered to the Japanese authori- 
ties for trial for the killing of a Japanese 
while, according to U.S. authorities, on of- 
ficial duty. The Japanese contended that 
the act was not done on official duty, and 
that the primary jurisdiction rested with 
them, as receiving state, rather than with 
us. A joint committee was unable to agree 
on this question, and referred the matter 
to higher authority, whereupon the United 
States waived whatever jurisdiction it might 
have had over the offense. 

Girard petitioned for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, contending that the 
Japanese had no jurisdiction over the of- 
fense, and that his detention, for purpose 
of delivery to the Japanese for trial, was 
illegal. On June 18, 1957, the district court 
found the act to have been performed on 
official duty, giving primary jurisdiction to 
the United States, which waived it. The 
question was then posed whether Girard 
had a constitutional right to trial by an 
appropriate American tribunal, which right 
would have been violated were he to be de- 
livered for trial to the Japanese. The dis- 
trict court answered the question in the 
affirmative and held that to deliver Girard 
for trial to the Japanese would violate his 
constitutional rights. The court conse- 
quently enjoined the military authorities 
from delivering Girard to the Japanese. The 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus, how- 
ever, was denied, inasmuch ‘as Girard was 
still a member of the Armed Forces and was 
subject to trial by court-martial for the 
same offense." 

On July 11, 1957, the Supreme Court 
reversed the judgment granting the injunc- 
tion and affirmed the denial of the writ of 
habeas corpus. After going into the history 
of the Status of Forces Agreement with 
Japan, the Court found that the United 
States and Japan had signed a Security 
Treaty on September 8, 1951, which was 
ratified by the Senate on March 20, 1952, and 
proclaimed by the President to be effective 
April 28, 1952. Article III of this treaty 
authorized the making of administrative 
agreements concerning U.S. Armed Forces 
in Japan. On February 28, 1952, the two 
nations signed such an administrative 
agreement _.on jurisdiction over offenses com- 
mitted in Japan, with a provision permitting 
waiver by the state having primary jurisdic- 
tion. This agreement was to become effec- 
tive on the same day as the treaty, and was 
considered by the U.S. Senate before it gave 
its consent to the treaty by its ratification. 
The agreement also provided that upon the 
coming into effect of the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement, which had been signed 
on June 19, 1951, the United States and 
Japan would conclude a similar agreement 
on criminal jurisdiction. The NATO Agree- 
ment became effective August 23, 1953; and 
on September 29, 1953, the United States and 
Japan signed a protocol agreement embody- 
ing the NATO provisions, effective October 
29, 1953. The Supreme Court held that, in 
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approving the security treaty, the Senate 
authorized the making of the administrative 
agreement and the protocol. 

Citing the The Schooner Exchange case 
for the proposition that “a sovereign na- 
tion has exclusive jurisdiction to punish 
offenses against its laws committed within 
its borders, unless it expressly or impliedly 
consents to surrender of its jurisdiction,” the 
Court held that Japan’s cession to the 
United States of jurisdiction to try Ameri- 
can military personnel for offenses against 
the laws of both countries was conditioned 
by the covenant that the state with pri- 
mary jurisdiction would give sympathetic 
consideration to the request of the other 
state for waiver. Addressing itself squarely 
to the issue whether the carrying out of this 
provision, authorized by the treaty, for 
waiver of the qualified jurisdiction granted 
by Japan, was prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion or legislation subsequent to the treaty, 
the Court held that here was no constitu- 
tional or statutory barrier to the provision. 
In the absence of encroachment upon con- 
stitutional rights, said the Court, “the wis- 
dom of the arrangement is exclusively for 
the determination of the legislative and 
executive branches.” The Court thus up- 
held the constitutionality of a waiver of pri- 
mary jurisdiction by the United States under 
the agreement, and, by implication, sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

SOME DIFFICUTIES AND SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Notwithstanding the rare exceptional case 
that is newsworthy because it is essentially 
an oddity, any impartial examination of the 
literature and documents will demonstrate 
that these agreements have worked well. In 
this connection, one may repeat with com- 
plete accuracy the statement made by Sen- 
ator WiLey, who, referring to the bilateral 
arrangements subsequent to World War II 
and before NATO, said that “our experience 
with these countries with respect to this 
problem has been good.” This, of course, 
does not mean that special problems have not 
arisen. 

In this latter category may be placed our 
experience in Turkey. Because of the sub- 
stantial difference between the official rate 
and the free rate of exchange for Turkish lire, 
certain “black market” activities had led to 
arrests and trials of American servicemen. by 
the Turkish courts. While the agreement 
has worked well in Turkey and excellent com- 
munity relations exist between American 
personnel and the Turkish people, the length 
of Turkish trial proceedings has caused dis- 
turbing problems. To the American it is 
difficult indeed to understand that under 
standard Turkish criminal procedure, trials 
are carried on in numerous intermittent 
hearings—that may possibly continue for a 
year. Although this practice is not peculiar 
to Turkish law, little comfort is derived by 
the serviceman who, as a result, is retained 
in Turkey after his normal rotation date. 
Although the results have been just, re- 
peated efforts have nevertheless been made 
through the State Department to accelerate 
such trials when American servicemen are 
involved. Also, although discussions during 
this past year indicate that a solution may 
be at hand, another disturbing factor has 


. been the reluctance of the Turkish Govern- 


ment to waive its primary jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by American servicemen. 


Another problem relates to the practice of 


‘permitting the prosecution to take an appeal 


after an acquittal by the trail court. Al- 
though this procedure is not unusual, and 
exists in Japan, France, and Turkey, it is 
repugnant to the American legal mind. For 
example, although the Japanese Constitution 
expressly prohibits double jeopardy, under 
their system of law a person is not twice put 
in jeopardy until all of the appellate pro- 
ceedings have been concluded. It can only 
be said in this connection that, in those 
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countries where this procedure exists, the 
American authorities are doing everything 
possible to minimize its adverse effects. 

Special reference must be made to the 
situation in Iran. The United States has 
no jurisdictional arrangement in Iran, and of 
the eight cases that arose in the year ending 
November 30, 1959, no waivers of jurisdiction 
were granted by the Iranian authorities. 
The American commanders in Iran report 
that the lack of a jurisdictional agreement 
with Iran has had an adverse effect upon the 
morale of their commands. At this juncture, 
it is well to mention that although there is 
now a Status of Forces Agreement with the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” prior thereto, 
the uncertainty as to the authority to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over civilians produced dis- 
turbing results upon both morale and dis- 
cipline. This uncertainty has now been 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States by its holdings that civilians cannot’ 
be tried by courts-martial. 

A deficiency of the NATO Status-of-Forces 
Agreement, also present in the Japanese Ad- 
ministrative Agreement, which gave rise to 
the dispute in the Girard case, is the ab- 
sence of a clause which provides who shall 
determine whether a particular offense arose 
out of the performance of official duty. The 
supplementary agreement signed on August 
3, 1959 with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many provides that this determination shall 
be made in accordance with the law of the 
sending state. It also provides that the 
German court or authority “shall make its 
decision in conformity with” the cate 
of the military authorities. 

In effect, therefore, the German authori- 
ties, in the first instance, accept the mili- 
tary certificate as conclusive. It is conclu~ 
sive only in the first instance because it is 
also provided that in exceptional cases the 
certificate may be made, at the request of 
the German court or authority, the subject 
of review through the medium of discus- 
sions between the U.S. Embassy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. In conclu- 
sion, it may. be added that this supple- 
mentary agreement is more favorable to 
the United States than the NATO Status-of- 
Forces Agreement. 

One additional matter ought to be men- 
tioned, even though it does not deal with 
the operation of any jurisdictional arrange- 
ment. The Department of Defense has re- 
ported that the statutory authority to pay 
counsel fees, court costs, bail and other ex-~ 
penses incident to the representation be- 
fore foreign courts, has been of great assist- 
ance in assuring servicemen competent rep- 
resentation and the protection of their legal 
rights. In view of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions previously discussed herein, civilians, 
not being subject to military law, are no 
longer entitled to the benefits of that law. 

CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing, certain conclusions 
stand out in bold relief. Even the most 
stern critics would have to admit that none 
of the outrageous situations originally con- 
jured up have actually occurred. Naturally, 
many difficult and some unanticipated ques- 
tions were presented.™ All the reports and 
statements of responsible authorities, how- 
ever, reveal beyond any doubt that the 
agreements have worked “very satisfacto- 
rily,”** that prisoners have been treated 
fairly, and that there has been “no evidence 
of abuse or mistreatment.” ** Indeed, the 
recent reports indicate that whereas the 
existence of an agreement does not adversely 
affect morale or the accomplishment of the 
mission, the absence of an agreement does 
have an adverse effect upon morale and the 
accomplishment of the mission. 

Those who envisaged nothing but difficul- 
ties and injustices will find the following 
words of the Assistant General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, recently told to 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
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Services of the Senate, most reassuring: “I 
believe it evident that, with hundreds of 
thousands of U.S. servicemen, civilian em- 
ployees and dependents abroad, we are bound 
to experience difficult and continuing prob- 
lems. * * * However, it can be said in all 
fairness that our operations under the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty and similar agree- 
ments, continue to be workable and satis- 
factory.” * 

If additional reassurance is required, one 
ought to note the statement of Senator 
Ervin that “as a general rule, the punish- 
ment meted out to American military and 
naval personnel by the foreign courts has 
been substantially less than the punishment 
which would probably be meted out in 
similar cases in American courts.” * 

The legal and practical conclusion has been 
made that these agreements “contain express 
provisions, which go beyond the minimum 
requirements of international law, to assure 
fair trials.” When to this is added the 
statement of the President of the United 
States that “the maintenance of US. military 
strength in Europe is essential to the security 
of the Atlantic community and the free 
world as a whole,” “ both the benefit and im- 
portance of the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment become too obvious to question. 
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Agriculture Act of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE... Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent analysis of the omni- 
bus farm bill, shortly to come before us 
for debate, appeared in American Agri- 
culturist of June 3. 

The farm problem is, of course, one of 
the strangest and most baffling problems 
ever to face any Government in the 
world because it is a problem of abun- 
dance, of efficiency, and of prosperity. 

Now it is proposed to shackle agricul- 
ture, and regulate it completely, to cure 
the evils of prosperity and abundance. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
regulation can cure the evils of prosper- 
ity and abundance, because it has al- 
ready destroyed both. If we pass this 
omnibus farm bill we will indeed go from 
the frying pan into the fire. 

The article follows: 

AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1961 


Congress has already begun debate on the 
omnibus farm bill or the Agricultural Act 
of 1961, also known as S. 1643 (introduced 
in the Senate) or H.R. 6400 (introduced in 
the House of Representatives). If all the 
names and numbers are confusing, just re- 
member that they are identical. 

Reaction to the Dill is far from identical, 
however, varying all the way from the opin- 
ion that it is a “blueprint for bondage” to 
the belief that it is the only “salvation for the 
family farm.” Separating the comments into 
those that are merely honing personal axes 
and those with the public good at heart de- 
mands the wisdom of Solomon. 

The feudin’ over the passage of this bill 
promises to reach gigantic proportions, and 
rightly so, for everyone agrees it will have 
far-reaching effects on farm people—and 
everyone else in our country. When the 
dust has settled, it’s a sure bet there will 
have been some changes made—just how 
many nobody knows. 

Digesting 79 pages of legal language into 
a short article you and I can understand is 
like trying to tie up a wagonload of corn 
stover into one bale. Trying to be unbiased 
at the same time is like walking in leather 
soled shoes along the top rail of a fence dur- 
ing a high gale. But if you’re ready, we're 
off to look at comments by others, plus a few 
of my own. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


1. In its own language, it is to “afford 
farmers the opportunity to achieve parity of 
income with other economic groups by pro- 
viding them with the means necessary to 
adjust their agricultural output to require- 
ments and to develop markets for their prod- 
ucts.” 

It also seeks to “assure consumers of a 
continuous, adequate, and stable supply of 
food and fiber at fair and reasonable prices” 
and at the same time “reduce the cost of 
farm programs by preventing the accumu- 
lation of surpluses.” 

2. Carleton Pickett, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 
commented, “This 79-page document now 
reveals the new order. It permits a hand- 
picked advisory committee to talk over every 
commodity plan ever considered and reserves 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to nearly do what he pleases. 

“There is planned production, planned 
marketing, planned withholding from mar- 
ket, and planned unit control, i.e., how many 
cows, how many chickens, how many pigs.”’ 

3. Herschel Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, said, “Our Grange executive 
committee met in Washington last week and 
endorsed the basic prineiples and objectives 
of H.R. 6400, the Agricultural Act of 1961. 
The proposed legislation would make possible 
the putting into action of many of the basic 
principles which have been developed and 
supported by the Grange over several years.” 

4. Vigorous opposition to sections of the 
bill was voiced by the executive committee 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. In a resolution, the committee 
termed the bill a “breach of the traditional 
and constitutional rights of free people.” 
The committee urged the association’s of- 
ficers and legislative committee to “aggres- 
sively activate the association’s long-time 
opposition to principles which would en- 
danger the private enterprise system” and to 
join with other groups in “alerting the pub- 
lic to the dangers” of such legislation. 
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5. An “earnest attempt to come to grips 
with basic problems confronting our Na- 
tion’s farmers” is the way Dairymen’s League 
President Russell E. Dennis described the 
bill. Testifying before the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee, he said that his organiza- 
tion favors “the basic intent of this proposed 
legislation.” 

Confusing, to say the least, isn’t it? It’s 
like asking a family with six kids what TV 
program they want to watch—you'll get as 
many different answers as there are channels 
received by the set. That there are differ- 
ences of opinion among farm leaders regard- 
ing the basic purposes of the Agricultural 
Act is to put it mildly. 

Some parts of the bill, however, are rela- 
tively noncontroversial compared to other 
parts. For the sake of classification, let’s 
call the former “cold” provisions and the lat- 
ter “hot” provisions. 

“COLD” PROVISIONS 


There is a minimum of debate over these 
portions of the bill and most observers feel 
some of these specific provisions may be 
passed separately. 

1. The Wool Act with its existing incentive 
payments would be extended 3 years. 

2. The special school milk subsidy pro- 
gram would be made permanent and it would 
be increased by $10 million to $105 million 
for the year beginning July 1, 1961. 

3. Provision is made to use $714 billion for 
sending food overseas during the next 5 
years. By the way, it is interesting to note 
that the bill says, “In order to facilitate the 
establishment of national food reserves in 
underdeveloped countries, surplus agricul- 
ture commodities may be made available by 
the President.” 

This sounds like the time my dad said he 
had a “hay crop so big I’ll have to rent land 
to stack it on.’”’ Maybe Timbuctu will be- 
come a storage area for American wheat. 

4. Congress would reaffirm its policy of ap- 
proving mergers and acquisitions by farm 
cooperatives as long as there is no threat of 
monopoly. The bill provides clear sanction 
for joint action by co-ops in some cases. 

5. The section of the proposed law regard- 
ing the Farmers Home Administration may 
touch off minor fireworks. Under current 
law, FHA can provide loans only to those 
who cannot obtain loans elsewhere at rates 
prevailing in the area. The new regulation 
would authorize loans to farmers “unable to 
obtain sufficient credit elsewhere to finance 
their actual needs at reasonable rates and 
terms.” The Secretary of Agriculture is em- 
powered to interpret the word “reasonable.”’ 


\ “HOT” PROVISIONS 


Now the fun begins and the pot begins to 
boil. Here are the parts of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 that brings forth colorful lan- 
guage for and “agin.” ™~ 

1. Commodity Advisory Committees are to 
be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture— 
two-thirds from nominees chosen by ASC 
committees, the rest from appropriate farm 
organizations and one member to repre- 
sent consumers. The Secretary must con- 
sult with these committees, but need not 
take their advice, can dissolve them as he 
chooses and, to quote the bill, “shall provide 
by regulation for the manner and extent 
to which such committee shall exercise its 
functions.” 

Members of the Advisory Committees could 
draw pay of up to $50 per day and are ex- 
empt from the Hatch Act, which prohibits 
political activity by Federal employees. 
Some folks argue that these committees 
would become a handpicked political ap- 
paratus; others contend that they would 
provide better contact with the grassroots 
than ever before. Argument hinges over 
the fact that the Secretary has so much 
power over these committees. 

2. Any agricultural commodity becomes a 
candidate for farm marketing quotas, with 
no exceptions. Provisions are made for na- 
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tional quotas in terms of units of production 
(bushels, barrels, pounds, dozens, etc.). 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to develop programs commodity by com- 
modity. Two-thirds of the affected growers 
voting must approve the Secretary’s program 
for any particular commodity—after which 
the program would go to Congress. Rejec- 
tion by either House within 60 days will kill 
any plan, but if it is not specifically rejected, 
the program would become law. If the pro- 
posal were bottled up in congressional com- 
mittee, it could become law without ever 
being voted on by Congress as a whole. 

Opponents point out that this tends to 
take legislative development away from 
Congress and transfer it to the President and 
his staff. Also, Congress has no opportunity 
to amend proposals submitted by the Secre- 
tary, must accept or reject the whole pack- 
age. 

It is also pointed out that producers have a 
pretty big club wielded over them. If they 
turn down a control program affecting their 
commodity, then price supports would be 
cut to 50 percent of parity, or below. 

Quotas could be “transferred to such ex- 
tent, in such manner, and subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe by 
regulations.” 

If any commodity plan passed the hurdle 
of producer referendum (two-thirds approv- 
ing) and Congress, it becomes compulsory on 
ail producers of that commodity. Propo- 
nents argue that the “lone wolf” minority 
has often wrecked plans to obtain higher 
farm prices, thus should be forced into the 
fold. 

3. Practically any method of price stabili- 
zation is authorized—direct payments (Bran- 
nan planj, loans, diversions, purchase, and 
export programs. Price support level maxi- 
mum is set at 90 percent of parity. 

Commenting on price regulation, farmers 
union official Gilbert Rohde said, “The road 
to the so-called free market is the road to 
bankruptcy for most family farmers.” 

4. National marketing orders are author- 
ized on either a regional or national basis. 
This permissive authorization of orders is 
hailed by some as being the only realistic 
way farmers will ever work together to obtain 
a satisfactory price by gaining more bargain- 
ing power. 

Orders could include compulsory checkoffs 
for advertising and research programs. Some 
feel this would eliminate the problem of the 
“free loader’ who refuses to contribute but 
enjoys the fruits of promotion programs. 

It all boils down to this—if farmers look to 
Government for security, they must expect 
rigid control. The real issue being debated 
is control—who will call the shots in farm- 
ing during the next decade? If the major- 
ity believes that the individual farm family 
can no longer exist in the free market, then 
this bill provides a way to’a popular concep- 
tion of security. If the majority believes 
that free enterprise is the best answer for 
farmers, then this bill would appear to them 
as the path to its grave. 





The Honorable Melvin Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey on his nightly radio program, 
“Today in Congress,” has paid tribute to 
my friend and colleague from Illinois, 
the Honorable MELvIn PRrIceE. 

This program, which reports on the 
day-by-day happenings here on Capitol 
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Hill, is the only one of its kind. It is 
sponsored by the “Certificated Supple- 
mental Airlines of the United States,” 
as a public service. During its many 
years on the air it has become almost 
required listening for all who work on 
the Hill, both Members and employees, 
and has proved to be invaluable to those 
in the executive departments as well. 
The organization president, Clayton 
Burwell, and the member airlines are to 
be complimented for this valuable 
nightly service broadcast over WMAL 
radio. 

Mr. McCaffrey’s remarks follow: 

One of the most dogged, determined battles 
in the 87th Congress is being carried on by 
veteran Congressman MELVIN PRICE. 

Price is one of the hardest working Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Not a 
scene stealer, or a flashy performer, Price 
has won the respect of his colleagues by 
working hard as a member of the House 
Armed Services and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committees. 

He is now waging a fight to have the De- 
fense Department continue with its work on 
the atomic plane. 

Despite his setback of a few weeks ago 
when President Kennedy announced cancel- 
lation of the A-plane projects, Price is con- 
tinuing to work for it. 

Always thorough in his approach to leg- 
islation, Prick has amassed a great amount 
of facts and figures in support of his posi- 
tion. 

One of these is the admitted fact—ad- 
mitted by Air Force General White—that 
some nation is going to have an atomic plane. 

But, at the rate we’re going, Price fears 
that nation will not be the United States. 

In a recent speech Price said, “There are 
those who say that the missile is now the 
master. The more astute, however, recognize 
the missile’s limitations and see the need 
for the irreplaceable decisionmaking cap- 
abilities of men to wage war effectively. The 
nuclear aircraft would not replace, but would 
be a necessary supplement to guided missiles. 
It complements them, therefore in carrying 
out tasks that missiles are unable to per- 
form.” 

Speaking of the A-plane Price said, “Here 
is a plane that can fly over enemy territory 
through nuclear fallout from our nuclear 
weapons or from enemy nuclear antiaircraft 
or antimissile weapons, can give on-the-spot 
reports of the effectiveness of our attack; and 
follow up on targets that were missed, mobile 
or unexpected. 

“Some critics of the nuclear aircraft harp 
on the theme that it is ‘too heavy and too 
radioactive.’ It is heavy, it is true, but no 
more so than our heaviest military aircraft. 
It also requires adequate shielding, but even 
with this weight the weight of the aircraft 
does not exceed that of conventionally fueled 
military jets such as the B-52 and B-70. The 
overall powerplant weight, including shield- 
ing is low enough to meet the aircraft gross 
weight and the shielding has not only the 
merit of retaining radiation from its reactor, 
but provides the added advantage of pro- 
tecting the crew and vital instruments that 
would then be capable of penetrating radio- 
active areas.” 

Price also makes the point that the A-plane 
should not be looked upon as a scientific 
freak or stunt. Rather it should be judged 
for what it is, the most logical step before 
us today in the development or aerial trans- 
portation. 

Right now the cards are stacked against 
Price and the A-plane. 

But with the determination that has made 
him such a useful, valuable Member of Con- 
gress, Price continues to wage his fight. 

That he may be losing hasn’t stopped 
Prick. What keeps him going is the belief 
that he is right. 
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Prisoner-Tractor Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DisTRIicT, TEXAS 
JUNE 3, 1961. 

The prisoner-tractor exchange demanded 
by Castro is almost unbelievable and should 
be carefully studied and understood by every 
American—1,214 Cubans and 500 tractors 
($30,000 each for heavy construction) are 
involved. Legally and morally many other 
matters are involved. The President 
planned the US. end by setting up the 
private committee of Eleanor Roosevelt, Wal- 
ter Reuther, and Milton Eisenhower. These 
factors must be considered as pointed out 
by the President: (1) He acted as a private 
citizen; (2) this transaction (a) will not 
violate the law, the Logan Act, (b) is tax 
deductible, (c) the existing partial embargo 
preventing tractor shipment to Cuba can be 
changed, and (d) this ts a humanitarian ef- 
fort to save the lives of several hundred men. 

Let’s look at the facts: (1) The President, 
as head of our Government, cannot deal as 
a private citizen in foreign and military 
policy, even if he can in any other field 
(which is questionable). (2), He misinter- 
prets the law, the Logan Act, when he says 
“IT am advised that the Logan Act is not 
involved inasmuch as it covers only negotia- 
tions ‘in relation to any disputes or contro- 
versies with the United States or to defeat 
the measures of the United States.’” As I 
see it, the facts of this deal clearly establish 
violation of the Logan Act. This deal does 
involvé the defeat of measures of the United 
States. We are in controversy with Com- 
munist Castro. Finally, clearly private citi- 
zens cannot engage in foreign policy replac- 
ing the Government. (3) Contributions 
cannot be tax deductible as charity or in re- 
habilitation and assistance of needy refugees. 
Cuban prisoners do not fit this picture at all. 
Blackmail is not charity nor vice versa. (4) 
.An export license to ship tractors as a hu- 
manitarian effort further fails in logic when 
it is realized that the equipment is quite 
possibly to build military bases, later to kill 
those who endeavor to free Cuba from com- 
munism (as the President has promised we 
will do). (5) This is not humanitarian, 
when the price of saving these prisoners is 
(1) blackmail, (2) aids and gives comfort 
to the enemy in his military buildup, (3) 
will result in later deaths as the fortifica- 
tions are strengthened, (4) sets the prece- 
dent for later ransom situations when Amer- 
ican citizens as tourists, as military or civil- 
ian representatives, or in whatever capacity 
can be seized and held anywhere outside the 
continental limits. 

For my part, as a Representative, I swear 
to uphold the Constitution and this action 
clearly violates the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. Therefore, I do not so define 
national unity and purpose as reason for 
my silence and refusal to criticize. On the 
contrary, it is my hope that citizens through- 
out this great land will rise up and demand 
a different and clear policy that repudiates 
this blackmail effort. In this case, the peo- 
ple must lead the Executive (as has occurred 
many times when Congress overrode a Presi- 
dential veto, the voice of the people) to the 
right course of action. Patriotism demands 
that we all protect our beloved Nation from 
faulty leadership and poor judgment. 
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John and Lou Tower took Washington by 
storm. The airport reception, the private 
reception, the heartfelt eulogies over this 
Texas election on the floor of the House and 
Senate have provided a fresh breath of air 
in this staid and jaded political center. John 
and Lou were never better than when greet- 
ing their new found friends. Poised, happy 
and sincere, they accepted the plaudits with 
modesty. I am more convinced than ever 
that we will now see unfold before us one 
of the most outstanding political careers of 
our.times. JOHN Tower has the ability, the 
understanding and the determination to 
make an outstanding Legislator, a Senator of 
whom Texas can be proud. There is no ques- 
tion of the goou will extended to JoHN by 
all. He starts his political career with the 
admiration and respect of friend and foe 
alike. The entire Nation has taken heart 
over this election. For my part, I am proud 
to have been able to participate in JOHN’s 
election and reception to Washington. 

President Eisenhower made an outstanding 
speech at the congressional dinner in which 
he outlined a role of Government, foreign 
and domestic, called responsible progress. 
Besides the ex-President, greatest applause 
went to Senator GoLpwaTErR and Tower. 

Extension of the Korean wartime excise 
and corporate taxes passed in the Ways and 
Means Committee, 22 to 3. I opposed the 
extension as a protest to the temporory ex- 
tension of a temporary tax. It is time for 
broadly based tax reform. We keep talking 
about doing.it but no action. Further, I 
am getting tired of “picking up the tab” for 
the big spenders. It’s time we cut down the 
Government’s spending maney. This will 
not succeed (my opposition) unless the peo- 
ple demand less Federal spending and a bal- 
anced budget. After all, there are no con- 
stitutional limits on Federal borrowing. 
Here, too, is an area where Government 
needs to be curtailed. 

Our gold supply is down to $17.4 billion of 
which $11.2 billion supports our currency. 
That leaves $6.2 billion and President Ken- 
nedy has asked that we give away $4% bil- 
lion in foreign aid. Looks like our solvency 
and sound money won’t last long at our cur- 
rent rate of spending. President Kennedy’s 
spending proposals are already over $4 bil- 
lion beyond his January estimates. Where 
are we going? 





Agricultural Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a resolution 
adopted by the Trego County Farmers 
Union, Wakeeney, Kans., commending 
the. Secretary of Agriculture for his ef- 
forts on the feed-grain bill, and asking 
the support of the Congress in passing 
the wheat bill and the Agricultural Act 
of 1961: 

On May 13, 1961, the members of Trego 
County Farmers Union by unanimous vote 
recommended that the board of directors 
draw up and send to Congressman J. Froyp 
BREEDING, Fifth District of Kansas and Con- 
gressman Rosert J. Dore, Sixth District of 
Kansas, the following resolution: 

“Therefore be it resolved: No. 1, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman, 
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be commended for his efforts in getting the 
farm feed-grain bill passed. 

“No. 2, be it further resolved: That the 
Congressmen and Senators of the United 
pm support and pass the wheat bill of 

“No. 3, be it further resolved: That the 
Congressmen and Senators of the United 
States support and pass the omnibus farm 
bill, known as the Agricultural Act of 1961. 

“LEE Razak, 
“President. 
“HENRY DIErz, 
“Vice President. 
“ALBERT C. WOLFF, 
“Secretary-Treasurer. 
“RAYMOND DEINEs, 
“WALTER SHERFICH, 
“CLARENCE KNUTSON, 
“ALBERT Mal, 
“Board Members.” 





Financial Problems of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in many 
ways Washington, D.C., is a unique city. 
Perhaps it stands farthest apart from 
other cities in the Nation governmen- 
tally. The intricacies of the financial 
needs of Washingtcn and the attempts to 
meet those needs could completely con- 
fuse Houdini. 

Mr. Speaker, light is shed on some of 
these delicate issues in an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
21, 1961, which, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial: 

: FAIRNESS TO WASHINGTON 

How would you like to be a member of the 
city council of a town where the largest in- 
dustry did not have to pay taxes or could set 
its own tax bill? The Capital of the United 
States—Washington, D.C.—is in this situa- 
tion, without even an elected city council to 
speak for its residents and taxpayers. 

There is a Federal City Council which has 
taken an interest in the plight of the Capital 
City. Members of its national board live in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Dallas, and elsewhere. This cross section 
expresses in a way the responsibility the Na- 
tion should feel for assuming its share of the 
municipal services for an area which is or 
should be its showplace. 

The Commissioners who administer the 
Washington city government are asking Con- 
gress this year to appropriate $36 million as 
its part of the District of Columbia budget 
to compensate for the resources taken off 
the tax rolls by Federal buildings and in- 
stallations. This would be 12 percent of the 
budget. 

Last year Congress appropriated only $25 
million, or less than 10 percent of the budget, 
for this purpose. That figure was, as usual, 
substantially less than the same Congress 
earlier had authorized. 

At the same time it voted a $6 million 
increase in salaries for District employees 
which the Commisisoners had not recom- 
mended, but has failed in its capacity as city 
council to act on a request for supplemental 
funds to cover the increase. 

Tax collections from property owners in 
the District of Columbia have risen $30 mil- 
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lion during the last 4 years and are expected 
to rise another $14 million in 1961-62. In 
a city where the Government owns 43 per- 
cent of the land it would certainly seem only 
fair for it to meet more than 12 percent of 
the municipal costs. 





Excerpt From Opening Statement by Hon. 
Francis E. Walter, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, for Opening of Public Hearings 
by the Committee in the Caucus Room, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., May 31, 1961, Before Hearing 
Any Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of an 
opening statement by Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, of 
which committee I have been a member 
for about 14 years. 

The primary reason I am pleased to 
present this statement by my distin- 
guished chairman is that it is a good 
illustration and sample of the sort of 
preliminary statement: which is always 
read by the chairman of either the full 
committee or a subcommittee prior to 
the swearing in of any witness to testify 
before the committee or the hearing of 
testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, can there be any ques- 
tion in the mind of any reader of this 
statement that it clearly sets forth the 
purposes and objectives of the hearing 
to which the statement relates? Can 
there be any question but that any offi- 
cer or member of the Fund for Social 
Analysis, some of the officials of which 
were about to be questioned by the com- 
mittee, were put on notice before they 
took the witness chair in the hearing 
room of the pertinency of questions 
which they might be asked about their 
organization’s operations? 

And, Mr. Speaker, not least of all in 
this statement do I call your attention 
to the next to the last paragraph thereof 
which states as follows: 

The committee is not in any sense inter- 
ested in restricting bona fide research and 
study of communism. In fact, it has en- 
couraged an objective study and teaching of 
communism, so that America may better 
understand the problems that communism 
poses throughout the world. 

EXCERPT FROM OPENING STATEMENT 
(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER) 

Many hearings held by the committee over 
the past several years have documented the 
volume of Communist propaganda being 
printed in the Soviet Union and its satelilte 
countries for dissemination in the United 
States. The methods used to import this 
propaganda has also been documented. In 
an effort to curb this abuse, I have offered 
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H.R. 5751, which is presently on the Consent 
Calendar. This bill is identical with the 
one which passed the House in the 86th 
Congress, but did not reach a vote in the 
Senate. 

We do not believe that Communist propa- 
ganda will be fully controlled by this bill, 
or for that matter by any bill. A Commu- 
nist propaganda offensive is being waged 
both from without and from within this 
country in many different fields, and this 
committee has endeavored and will continue 
in its efforts to aid Congress in its considera- 
tion of necessary remedial legislation to con- 
trol this Communist weapon. 

Prior to 1947, scores of Communist-front 
organizations, engaged in propaganda ac- 
tivities, enjoyed tax-exempt status. Moneys 
donated to such organizations were deduic- 
tible on the income tax returns of individual 
and corporate donors. In 1947, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, acting on the 
findings of the Attorney General, removed 
the tax-exempt status of those organiza- 
tions which the Attorney General found to 
be subversive. 

This was thought to be the coup which 
would fold most of these subversive organi- 
zations but as we know, it did not. Most 
of the organizations continued to flourish, 
although at the start with a reduced budget. 
It was not until organizations were found to 
be subversive bythe Subversive Activities 
Control Board that many ceased to exist, at 
least under the name by which they had 
been known for years. However, even such 
a finding did not bring about the demise of 
the American Committee for Protection of 
the Foreign Born. Newly named organiza- 
tions are cropping up daily to replace those 
which have served their purpose. 

None of these propaganda organs died 
from the lack of income. They were discon- 
tinued because they had served their purpose 
or because the citation as subversive re- 
moved their acceptability to the general 
public. 

Years have now passed since the Attorney 
General has cited an organization as sub- 
versive. The limitation placed upon his of- 
fice by the courts is having the effect of 
stopping further citations. The courts de- 
lay in passing upon the provisions of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
and the years it takes between a hearing 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and the issuance of a final order, have 
all worked to the advantage of Communist 
organizations. Therefore, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue needs authority to deny 
tax relief to these organizations immediately 
upon their formation. 

However, denial of tax exemption has not, 
and will never bring about the elimination 
of propaganda organizations. Preliminary 
investigations by the committee has un- 
covered the fact that one organization has 
solicited over the period of less than 5 years, 
over a quarter of a million dollars. This 
money has been used almost exclusively in 
the dissemination of propaganda in de- 
fense of the Communist Party and its mem- 
bers, and in the furtherance of Communist 
Party objectives. Its principal income has 
not been taxable because it is derived from 
gifts or contributions. The organization 
does not seek tax-exemption. It files a re- 
turn which excludes gifts or contributions 
from tax computation. Thus, the expenses 
exceed the taxable income and no tax is due 
the United States. 

We have found that many organizations 
engaged in subversive propaganda do not 
bother to even file a return. They likewise 
do not bother to maintain records and 
thereby place a burden on the Internal Rev- 
enue Service of proving the amount of in- 
come received and the source thereof. In 
the case of one organization, when the In- 
ternal Revenue Service made inquiry as to 
why no return had been filed, it refused to 
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make its records available for examination. 
By the time the Internal Revenue Service de- 
manded the production of the records, the 
organization had been abolished. Within 
months the same people, organized under 
@ new name, were back working on behalf of 
communism, 

Based on this preliminary evidence, I in- 
troduced H.R. 4700, to amend section 11 of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950. This legislation is designed to place 
in the hands of the Internal Revenue Service 
authority to proceed immediately against 
Communist action, as well as Communist- 
front, organizations. It further provides 
that contributions made to such organiza- 
tions shall be considered as taxable income, 
and further that money expended in carry- 
ing out subversive propaganda shall not be 
deductible. 

The purpose in calling the officers of the 
Fund for Social Analysis is to determine 
whether the organization is using funds con- 
tributed to it for Communist propaganda 
purposes or other Communist Party objec- 
tives, and if so, whether or not the use of 
funds for such purposes by this and other 
organizations justifies the enactment of H.R. 
4700, which has been referred to this com- 
mittee. 

An additional purpose of the hearing is to 
ascertain whether or not the witness, aside 
from any relationship he might have with 
the Fund for Social Analysis, is engaged in 
activities in behalf of the Communist Party 
of the United States or the international 
Communist movement. 

The committee is not in any sense inter- 
ested in restricting bona fide research and 
study of communism. In fact, it has en- 
couraged an objective study and teaching of 
communism, so that America may better 
understand the problems that communism 
poses throughout the world. 


Among the witnesses subpenaed are three 
officers of the Fund for Social Analysis, who 
have been served with a subpena duces tecum 
requiring the production of certain records. 
The production of these records is being 
sought for the purpose of aiding the staff 
in the conduct of its investigations and not 
for the purpose of spreading them on the 
public record. 





The American Way to Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short es- 
say in verse which was written by a 10- 
year-old constituent of mine, Sherilyn 
Chase, of Norwich, Conn. 

Others besides myself have recognized 
the merit in this interesting essay, be- 
cause it was chosen by experienced 
judges as the winner of first prize in the 
elementary school category of entries in 
the Fifth National Thrift Essay Contest. 
It is of interest that more than 300,000 
students throughout the United States 
participated in the various categories of 
this contest. 

Sherilyn, who is in the fifth grade at 
Falls School in Norwich, was given a trip 
to Washington to see the sights, by ar- 
rangement of the Norwich Savings So- 
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ciety, and during her visit I had the 
Pleasure of greeting her in my office. 
She also was greeted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

I ask that her prize winning essay be 
printed at this point: 
Save: It’s THE AMERICAN Way To SUCCESS 


(By Sherilyn Chase, age 10) 
When our country was new, in days. long 


The colonists learned that their land could 
not grow 

Without hard work and thrift—on them- 
selves they depended 

They planted and built, and their freedom 
defended. 


Saving’s our way to success you Know, 

Thrift still makes sense; it means we can go 
To college, or journey to lands near or far 
Or in our own way we can swing on a star. 


Many problems are solved with sound bank 
account, 

And if each week we save, it soon can 
amount 

To a lot of, a sizable lot of real money, 

And to forecast the future—most days 
should be sunny. 


Banking’s a must when we plan a career 

The good things in life cost money, that’s 
clear, 

And if not-so-good things, like sickness and 
bills 

Should knock at our door, our savings can 

’ still 

Bring comfort, and help us to health and 
discovery 

That peace of mind helps on the road to 
recovery. 


From the day we are born, through each 
that we live, 

We all require money, and saving can give 

Independence and freedom, as we grow to- 
ward maturity, 

We'll supply our own needs, through finan- 
cial security. 


So just think this over—it is good sound ad- 
vice, 

It has. been said once, and it may be twice, 

Saving’s our way to success you know, 

As in everything else, we reap what we sow. 





Kennedy Boobytrap for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appears today in the New 
York Herald Tribune, removes some of 
the tinsel from the President’s tax pro- 
posals: 

A DIscrRrmiInaTory Tax CREDIT SCHEME 


One of the difficulties of arguing against 
President Kennedy’s domestic programs is 
that they all look so pretty, parading under 
banners of unmet needs and unrealized 
potentials, of Federal responsibilities and 
national opportunities. 

Take his tax proposals, for example, a 
package of widely varied changes centering 
around a $1.7 billion schedule of credits for 
capital construction. Mr. Kennedy had 
promised special tax incentive for new in- 
vestment, a promise warmly received by a 
business community which for years has 
argued tha* the present antiquated deprecia- 
tion allowances act as a brake on new capital 
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spending and thcrefore sap the vigor of the 
national economy. This tax credit is billed 
as such an incentive, which it is, and the 
presumption therefore is that the business 
community ought to be grateful, which it 
isn’t. 

Why should businessmen spurn such a 
credit? 

The answer is that, as with so many of 
the Kennedy programs, the bright tinsel 
wrapping belies the boobytrapped gift in- 
side. 

The credit Mr. Kennedy proposes is a spe- 
cific subsidy for a particular kind of busi- 
ness spending which Mr. Kennedy wants to 
encourage-—spending for new plant and 
equipment. It does nothing to alleviate the 
basic inequities of the present depreciation 
allowances for capital spending, which is 
what businessmen had hoped would be done. 

It singles out one kind of investment for 
special tax treatment. The company that 
needs a new plant, and can raise the money 
to build it, benefits. The company that 
needs to beef up its sales force or build its 
inventories or provide improved incentives 
gets nothing—and helps pay for the other’s 
credit. 

The proposed credit would certainly be ef- 
fective in stepping up capital construction. 
But only some companies in some industries 
need additional plant capacity. For others, 
activity could more effectively be stimulated 
by alternative forms of investment, as in 
inventories, sales or research. 

Mr. Kennedy’s plan is one of consciously 
directing business decisions by manipulating 
business taxes. Its impact would be dis- 
criminatory. It frankly aims not at fair- 
ness, but at achieving a desired economic 
goal through economic pressure. There is 
ample precedent for this in tax policy, no- 
tably in tariffs and excise taxes. But the 
principle is one which ought not to be ex- 
tended lightly. Most corporations are in a 
better position to judge how their money 
can most productively be spent than are Mr. 
Kennedy’s busy minions. 





Communism: Our Active Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert article by Joyce Rinker, 
sophomore at Middletown High School, 
Middletown, Ind., taken from Middle- 
town News of June 1, 1961. This was a 
winning essay on the theme, “Commu- 
nism: Our Active Enemy”: 

The most formidable threat to our freedom 
in this world today is communism. The 
Communists are on the job day and night 
striving to pass the United States in world 
popularity, and in some ways they are suc- 
ceeding. In Africa, for instance, the natives 
receive from the Russians newspapers and 
magazines with the news of their accom- 
plishments while we send them newspapers 
and magazines with news of the integration 
problems in the South and advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, and other 
such items. To whom do you think these 
people would turn for aid? 

In the words of Patrick Henry, “It is vain 
to extenuate the matter. The war is actu- 
ally begun.” This war is not the same type 
of war which Patrick Henry was speaking; 
rather, this is a competitive war. Russian is 
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tory; and so on until every single person 
is participating in the fight with the United 
States. Every Russian believes that he will 
reach his goal; maybe not for many years, 
but it will be reached. 

In the factories are charts for every per- 
son. Each day the amount a worker has 
produced is recorded. If a person fails to 
meet his quota, he is moved to another job 
which is better suited to his ability. 

The scientists feel they have freedom be- 
cause they can experiment on whatever they 
wish. If they save a new idea, they ask their 
superiors about it, and if their superiors 
think it is a good idea they tell the scientist 
to go ahead and he is given the necessary 
materials and facilities. But if they do not 
think the experiment will help their cause 
they tell the scientist to forget this and he 
tries something else. 

The Russians would like to carry on trade 
and other peaceful negotiations with Amer- 
ica because we have more than we need 
and they have shortages in everything. 
Also, they would like to be friends with the 
American people. As one visitor to Russia 
relates, “In one of the schools I visited com- 
posed of 14-year-old girls and boys, I hap- 
pened to mention I have a daughter about 
their age. Two girls in pigtails step up 
shyly and brightly curtsy. Carefully one of 
them articulates: “We wish to correspond- 
ence.” Almost every Russian student in- 
cludes the study of English in his subjects 
because he feels it will be useful to him 
in the future. Every Russian youth strives 
to do his best to help his country’s problems. 
If we wish to stay out in front, we must all 
work together to keep our country the most 
respected and admired Nation in all the 


world. 
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The Preeminence of Bach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the year 1740 a survey was made in 
Central Europe to determine the leading 
composer of that period. George Philipp 
Telemann—1681-1767—a contemporary 
of Bach was given first place, while Bach 
was placed seventh. Exactly 200 years 
later another survey was made and Bach 
was placed second behind Beethoven, but 
the experts disagreed and Bach was ac- 
corded first place. 

What is the explanation for Bach's 
growing esteem, and his contribution to 
the annals of musical art? Is it not be- 
cause of the fact that his selections of 
harmonic progressions always result in 
a triumphant conclusion? It is true that 
in playing Bach the ears must listen as 
well as hear, because Bach does not go 
out to meet you—you must go to meet 
him. We see the intensive mental con- 
centration of mind, because he had 
trained himself to think accurately in 
musical terms, and we have only to listen 
with open mind to enjoy it. 

As H. E. Wortham wrote in Country 
Life several years ago: 

Bach was one of the men whom God sends 
into the world from time to time to remind 
us that He exists. His stature is not to be 
measured by a critical apparatus. But in 
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spite of his angelic qualities Bach was still 
aman. Nay, more, he was a German ready 
to write music for 25 hours a day, expecting 
one to listen to it with equal laboriousness. 


A hundred years ago the name of Bach 
did not figure often on concert pro- 
grams; in fact his name was seldom met 
with outside the organ-loft and choir. 
Even Beethoven recognized him chiefly 
for the well tempered clavichord, and it 
was not until 1821 when Mendelssohn, 
filled with great enthusiasm for Bach’s 
genius, presented the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion in Berlin with a chorus numbering 
about 400. 

The crowded hall looked like a church— 


wrote Fanny Mendelssohn— 

and everyone was filled with the most solemn 
devotion; one heard only an occasional in- 
voluntary ejaculation that sprang from deep 
emotion. 


He was respected as a great organist 
and composer but his true greatness was 
not understood during his lifetime by his 
contemporaries. Many were ill-disposed 
toward his music among which Johann 
Scheibe made a scathing attack in 1737 
in his periodical, Der Critische Musikus. 

Bach was essentially a church com- 
poser and his religious works are his 
finest achievements. Built on the foun- 
dation of supreme craftsmanship, they 
are reared with the devotional fervor 
derived from unbounded religious faith. 
Many of his loftiest pages written for 
the church belong to the greatest music 
of all times. His many chorales are the 
purest manifestations of the spirit, and 
are examples of the strongest, soul- 
filled, noblest, and most contenting 
music in the world. Nobody else could 
do what he did, and that within the 
bounds of his own particular style, he 
developed the art of music as far as it 
could possibly be developed. 

On many of his manuscripts he wrote, 
“To God Alone the Glory”; and on one 
occasion he wrote: “The sole end and 
aim of music should be nothing but the 
glory of God and pleasant recreation; 
and where this object is not in view, 
there can be no true music, but only an 
infernal scraping and bawling.” 

He is not only one of the great dra- 
matic composers but one of the masters 
of psychology in musical art. In his 
Passions he transcends every other com- 
poser in the portrayal of both rare in- 
dividuality, as in the Jesus parts, and the 
maddened bloodthirsty crowds. The 
demand for the destruction of Jesus in 
the “Passion According to St. John” is 
wrought by him into music which in its 
savagery stands literally alone. 

As cantor at St. Thomas Church it was 
his duty to provide for the services of 
the church, as well as for those of St. 
Nicholas, a cantata for every Sunday in 
the year, as well as for special festivals 
as Epiphany, Trinity Sunday, et cetera. 
In all, 59 cantatas were required, and if 
as was stated in his obituary notice—a 
statement which Forkel, the first biogra- 
pher of Bach affirmed—Bach composed 
5 complete yearly cycles of cantatas, 
he must have written 295. Of these, 100 
have evidently been lost. He composed 
in all styles and forms, vocal and instru- 
mental, sacred and secular, and his com- 
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positions demonstrate abilities which 
render them only accessible to genius. 

In his great study of the art of J. S. 
Bach, M. Andre Pirro writes: 

Parallel with his hunger to know all the 
resources of his art, Bach’s most essential 
feature is his stubborn resolve to make it in 
some way an instrument whereby he may 
dominate men’s minds. He is vehemently 
expansive, and desires to compel his hearers 
to follow and understand him. But first he 
must guide them and show them which way 
they are to be led by his will. He marks out 
their path sternly by unceasing insistence 
on his motives by the irresistible rigour of his 
rhythms, by the significant intensity of his 
harmonies. 


Wagener spoke of him as “the most stu- 
pendous miracle in all music,” while 
Chopin recommended that all piano 
students study Bach because, “this is the 
highest and best school. No one will ever 
create a more ideal one.” In 1827 
Goethe, after listening to Bach’s music, 
said: 

One seems neither to possess nor to need 
one’s ears; still less eyes or any other sense. 


Once while playing to a French opera 
composer, Schumann nearly lost his 
temper over the Frenchman’s inability to 
understand Bach, and his persistent be- 
lief that Bach was an old composer 
whose music was likewise old. “I told 
him he was neither new nor old,” wrote 
Schumann to his future wife, “but a 
great deal more, and that is, eternal.” 
When only 22 Schumann wrote to his 
mother that Bach “seemed to have a 
strengthening moral effect upon my 
whole system,” for he was “a thorough 
man, with nothing sickly or stinted 
about him.” 

Last year seven foreign countries held 
special Bach concerts and many Amer- 
ican cities have held special concerts in 
recent years. It is significant that after 
more than 200 years after his death, the 
appreciation of Bach’s monumental poly- 
phonic works are constantly on the 
increase. 





Kennedy and Khrushchev 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following articles, the first by Vermont 
Royster which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on June 1, and the second 
by Chalmers Roberts which appeared in 
the Washington Post on June 2, are 
doubly interesting now that we have had 
a few brief reports on the meetings of 
President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchev: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 1, 1961] 


KENNEDY IN EUROPE—FOREIGNERS SEE PRESI- 
DENT’s VISIT AS SIGN OF WEAKNESS 
(By Vermont Royster) 

BERNE, SWITZERLAND.—Whatever comes of 
President Kennedy’s whirlwind tour of Paris, 
Vienna, and London, its mere occurrence has 
already left one strong impression in the 
heartland of Europe—that of a faltering 
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America desperately trying to regain leader- 
ship of the West in the cold war. 

This impression of the Kennedy visit can 
be found among those Europeans who favor 
next weekend’s Vienna meeting with Khru- 
shchev; among those who regret it; among 
those who admire America and among those 
scornful of it. 

The impression is conveyed in polite and 
understated language in foreign offices, more 
bluntly in the informal conversation of intel- 
lectuals, businessmen, and journalists. In 
somewhat less articulate form it is found in 
strangers casually encountered over a coffee 
in a train dining car or even from that 
perennial pundit of the street, the taxicab 
driver, whose broken English manages to 
communicate with the visitor’s halting 
French. 

But however met, the impression is sharp, 
clear, and depressing. 

Naturally there are variations from coun- 
try to country. The British, one gathers, are 
more enthusiastic than most for the Khru- 
shchev meeting, although regretting that the 
guiding hand of Macmillan will be absent. 
The French seem quite overcome with pride 
that the President of the United States is 
now listening to the President of France be- 
fore climbing to the summit; “Figaro” hopes 
the general will be tactful enough not to 
treat the U.S. President as “a child.” The 
Italians, who feel left out of the whole busi- 
ness, just seem to take American ineptness 
for granted and punctuate their comments 
with shoulder shrugs. 

It is left to the Swiss to be calmly critical, 
which is sometimes the most painful manner 
of all. Politically the Swiss do not tower 
over Europe with the splendid isolation of 
their Alps, but geography, temperament and 
policy do give them a certain detachment 
from emotions that complicate the views of 
other European countries, and they are more 
outspoken than Texans. What they say has 
too much truth in it to be comforting. 

UNFORTUNATE TIMING 


The Swiss say bluntly there is no point in 
a Khrushchev meeting at all because any- 
thing Kennedy wishes to say to him can be 
said as well from Washington, but that in 
any event the timing of Vienna is particu- 
larly unfortunate. The “Neue Zuercher Zei- 
tung,” with a circulation far beyond its 
Zurich base, had previously commented fa- 
vorably on Kennedy’s promises not to go to 
the summit without clear signs of a change 
in the Kremlin attitude and without full 
preparation. Now the newspaper has been 
forced to note that these prerequisites have 
been abandoned. . 

A similar note has been sounded by the 
“Journal de Geneve,” and this view is re- 
flected in conversations in paneled offices 
and over cups of chocolate at sidewalk cafes. 
Altogether the impression is widespread that 
Kennedy now talks to Khrushchev from a 
position of weakness. 

Yet the curious thing is that not even the 
analytical Swiss seem able to explain to the 
American visitor exactly what this “weak- 
ness” consists of, which makes the conver- 
sations sometimes a baffling experience. 

This appearance of a weak position is not 
wholly due to the Cuban fiasco, although that 
affair crops up uninvited in almost every con- 
versation. The painful negotiating sessions 
over nuclear testing and over Laos have also 
contributed because, in European eyes, the 
United States has been the overeager wooer 
and Russia the reluctant bride. Yet quite 
beyond these specific things there is some- 
thing intangible which an American cannot 
quite put his finger upon. 

A European will mention America’s weak 
position vis-a-vis the Russians, but when he 
is pressed for an explanation of what is truly 
weak about America’s position his reply does 
not seem quite up to the indictment. For 
the European will quickly concede that the 
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United States could have overthrown Castro 
if it wanted to use its power to that pur- 
pose ruthlessly; the European will even ex- 
press relief that the United States did not act 
that way and puts it down as a mark in our 
favor. 

Moreover, many Europeans, particularly 
among those who are well informed, will 
volunteer the opinion that America is still 
stronger militarily and economically than 
Russia. Even critical remarks about the 
space lag are rather mild. 

Nonetheless, the Europeans’ impression 
that at the moment the United States holds 
a weaker hand is inescapable. It seems to 
be treated as an assumption, and the Euro- 
pean host is mildly surprised if his American 
guest questions it. So a visitor is left to 
surmise some of the reasons for this rather 
widespread feeling. 

And here you are brought back again to 
the mere occurrence of these whirlwind visits 
to Paris, London, and Vienna. It is no secret 
to anybody in Europe that NATO is having 
its difficulties and that not the least of them 
is General de Gaulle.. People here are also 
aware that the British have for some time 
been restive and pushing for more sum- 
mitry. So there existed in advance a feel- 
ing that the United States has its problems 
in playing the leader for the Western alli- 
ance. 

Then a quiet visit to Paris suddenly blos- 
somed into this major expedition of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to which his rapid schedule 
has given an air of frantic rushing. Why, 
the Europeans are asking themselves, all this 
terrible rush unless the U.S. President him- 
self thinks something is terribly wrong that 
must be repaired in a hurry? 

There is another intangible. Technically, 
Vienna is neutral ground, but in the eyes of 
most Europeans Austria is thought of as be- 
ing in the Russian sphere of influence. Thus 
there is an impression of Kennedy going to 
see Khrushchev at a place as well as a time 
of Khrushchev’s choosing. This impression 
has been fostered gleefully by cartoons in the 
Italian leftwing press and sorrowfully by 
comments in friendly newspapers in Switzer- 
land. 

: NOT THE END 

But this is not the end of the question- 
ing. What, the more sophisticated Euro- 
peans are asking, can possibly be accom- 
plished by even our energetic President to 
pacify de Gaulle in a day and a half, frighten 
Khrushchev in a few hours and reassure 
Macmillan in a lunch hour? 

The reply that Kennedy does not intend 
to try to do any of these things is something 
that has been stated and restated in Wash- 
ington and well publicized here. Yet it 
seems to make little impression because it 
runs up against another question. If that 
is the case, why the rushing around at all? 

Finally there remains the unanswered 
question, raised repeatedly, of what Presi- 
dent Kennedy is going to say to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. Unfortunately the President’s state- 
ment the other day that he would tell Khru- 
shchev of the US. determination to resist 
Communist attacks on liberty has not had 
quite the effect that must have been hoped 
for. “Why,” an American visitor is asked, 
“should your President have to go all the 
way to Vienna just to tell Khrushchev that? 
It is the man in the weak position who goes 
out of his way to use strong words.” 

So an American in Europe is brought to 
the conclusion that one of the chief reasons 
why these meetings are interpreted as an 
effort to recoup from weakness lies in the 
mere occurrence of the meetings themselves. 

THE REAL REASON 

And that is the real reason, and not any 
risk that Kennedy will make foolish agree- 
ments with Khrushchev, why it was probably 
a mistake to have agreed at all to the Vienna 
meeting. That agreement changed the 
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whole character of the previously arranged 
meeting with General de Gaulle, which might 
otherwise have been a not very notable but 
nonetheless usefully friendly gesture. 

As it is now, none of the visits can be 
viewed separately but only as a whole. And 
taken as a whole they have raised all those 
unpleasant questions with all their implica- 
tions of a rather desperate effort to recap- 
ture something lost. Doubtless those same 
questions, with all their overtones of Amer- 
ican weakness, have occurred to Khrushchev. 
As he winds his way slowly and. calmly to 
Vienna, he, too, must have the impression 
of an American President rushing about to 
patch up his alliances and coming meekly 
to Austria to meet the powerful Russian 
leader face to face. 

This being the appearance if not the real- 
ity of things, an American in Europe can 
only hope that the President can find some 
way not necessary to accomplish something 
but to change the character and outward 
appearance of these meetings. One hope is 
that he will stick resolutely to his announced 
intention to negotiate nothing with anybody, 
friend or foe,“but merely to get acquainted 
with the leaders, friends, and foes, with 
whom he must deal in the future. The least 
worst thing that could happen at Vienna 
would be disappointment for the 1,500 news- 
papermen left with nothing much to write 
about. 

But, of course, the American visitor in 
Europe cannot help thinking that perhaps 
the best thing that could have happened 
would have been for none of it to have hap- 
pened at all. 


[From the Washington Post, June 2, 196i] 
KENNEDY IS ON THE DEFENSIVE IN PARIS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


Paris, June 1.—Presidents John F. Ken- 
nedy and Charles de Gaulle had a couple 
more tete-a-tetes today but so far they have 
forbidden their aids to disclose anything but 
the bare bones of their conversations. So 
perhaps this is a moment to take a look at 
some of the things Mr. Kennedy has been 
saying in his public appearances here in the 
city of light, where the weather has turned 
out to be as bad as this spring in Washington. 

The President was full of compliments for 
Paris and for France, to be sure, but there 
was another and more disturbing strain run- 
ning through his remarks. Considering the 
fact that he will be flying to Vienna on Sat- 
urday to meet Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Kennedy’s remarks appear 
rather defensive in nature. 

This morning in a speech at the traditional 
city hall welcome, Mr. Kennedy said that 
“there are many in the West who, taking 
the long view of Mr. Spengler and others, talk 
of the decline (of the West) and they search 
hither and yon in order to document their 
case.” He added, of course, that “I do not 
believe the West is in decline. I believe the 
West is in the ascendancy.” 


EFFORT TO RALLY WEST 


This afternoon, appearing before the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Permanent 


“Council, the President declared that “I am 


not a historical determinist, but I do be- 
lieve that history is not moving against us 
but in the long run is moving with us.” 

Of course, he also said that “in many 
ways, the experience of Europe in the last 
10 years has confounded all of those who 
believed that the tide of history was run-~- 
ning against us.” 

One can read this kind of talk as simply 
an effort to rally the West since there seems 
to be a general belief on both sides of the 
Atlantic that some rallying is indeed in or- 
der. It is true enough that Mr. Kennedy 
is not saying anything more abroad than 

at home. Here he has 
not gone as far as his famous state of the 
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Union remark that the news is going to get 
worse before it gets better. 

But it is somewhat different to be talk- 
ing that way at home, especially after a 
political campaign in which Mr. Kennedy 
made such a point of saying America must 
start moving again, and saying it over here. 

It is the contrast with what Khrushchev 
has been saying which is so striking here. 
For example, in his Tbilisi speech 3 weeks 
ago Khrushchev said he was pleased to note 
that while Mr. Kennedy “defames our Social- 
ist system and our Socialist states, he at 
the same time acknowledges the progressive 
revolutionary influence of this system.” 
Along with this comment he repeated his 
favorite theme that “we are firmly con- 
vinced that the future is for communism, 
for the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, and that 
they will triumph.” 

KHRUSHCHEV IN COCKY MOOD 


The general assessment of American diplo- 
mats is that Khrushchev is in a cocky mood. 
Much of the talk here among the hundreds 
of assembled newsmen has to do with Berlin 
and everyone seems to be waiting to see 
whether Khrushchev is going to drop the 
other shoe in Vienna this weekend or wait a 
while. Cuba has certainly left a terrible im- 
pression in Western Europe and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s failure to go through with his threats 
to intervene in Laos, while it may be welcome 
in many quarters, has not added to his 
stature over here. 

It is against this that the President's re- 
marks begin to sound effective. 

How the Paris visit will turn out the world 
may know on Friday after Mr. Kennedy has 
given his report at a press luncheon here. 
The mood in which he goes to Vienna, a mood 

“set in part by these important talks with 
de Gaulle, certainly ought not to be as de- 
fensive ag the President sounded today. 

During last year’s campaign Mr. Kennedy 
said over and over that he was tired of every- 
body waiting to hear what Khrushchev was 
going to say, that it was time for people to 
be anxious to know what the American Presi- 
dent was going to say. Today was not a day 
which fitted that prescription. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Economic Effects on a Community by 
Reason of Railroad Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
previously taken note of the fact that 
scores of railroads throughout the coun- 
try are now planning to merge or to con- 
solidate their properties—with the re- 
sultant loss to communities of service 
and payrolls. 

In connection with the latter, my at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
dealing with an excellent study by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association on 
what the loss of 100 railroad jobs means 
to a community. 

The study also relates this loss to the 
current proposal to merge the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Burlington 
and the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
railroad companies. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHaT THE Loss or 100 Rarmroap Joss 

MEANS TO A COMMUNITY 


Based upon the official Government “Sur- 
vey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950,” pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the loss of 
100 railroad jobs would have the following 
effects upon a community: $52,300 paid by 
the workers in taxes would be lost as income 
to support the community and the Nation; 
$159,600 spent for food and beverages would 
be lost to local.grocers and restaurants; $9,- 
800 less would be spent for tobacco; $49,800 
less would be spent for rent and other hous- 
ing costs, and 65 home mortgages would 
have to be foreclosed: $19,800 in business 
would be lost to producers of electric power 
and sellers of fuel and refrigeration; $19,800 
less would be spent for things necessary to 
operate a household; $41,600 worth of busi- 
ness would be lost by furniture and house- 
hold equipment dealers; $60,900 less would 
be spent for clothes and clothing services, 
such as drycleaning and laundry; $87,700 
less would be spent for transportation, in- 
cluding automobiles, servicing, gasoline, and 
oil; $24,600 less would go as income to doc- 
tors, nurses, and others providing medical 
care; $11,300 less would be spent in beauty 
parlors and in sale of cosmetics, etc.; $34,000 
less would be spent on recreation, education, 
and books; $5,800 less would be spent with 
miscellaneous businesses; $19,200 less would 
be given as gifts to churches and others; 
$24,300 in premiums for personal insurance 
would be lost to insurance salesmen. 

(NotE.—The above figures are based upon 
the summary of family characteristics, ex- 
penditures, income, and savings, by income 
class, for all urban families (including one- 
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person units), in which the head was 4 
skilled wage earner in 1950. They represent 
the average expenditure for earners in the 
$5,000 to $6,000 annual net income class, 
multiplied by 100. Since the average fam- 
ily size was 3.7, a total of 370 people would 
be directly affected by the loss of income 
from 100 jobs. The 1950 survey is the latest 
presently available. Inflation over the last 
10 years means that most of these figures are 
actually understated in terms of today’s 
expenditures.) 

In addition, based on a study, “What New 
Industrial Jobs Mean to a Community,” pub- 
lished by the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in 1954, the loss of 100 rail- 
road jobs would also have the following 
effects: There would be 296 less people in 
the community; a total of 174 fewer work- 
ers would be employed; there would be 112 
fewer households; there would be 51 fewer 
school children; there would be $270,000 less 
in bank deposits; four retail establishments 
would go out of business; there would be 
107 less passenger cars registered; there 
would be 38 fewer truck and bus regis- 
trations. 

These statistics lead one to ask: Who 
benefits from a railroad merger? The an- 
swer, obvioulsy, is that only the stockholders 
would really benefit. The income of the 
workers would be drained from the economy 
of their community and the people who 


use railroad services would be denied much - 


of the service they now receive. 

When the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railways proposed merger previously 
in the late twenties, studies indicated that 
20 percent of the employees of the two rail- 
roads would be laid off. If this same pro- 
portion would apply to the four roads in- 
volved today, a total of 13,000 workers 
among their 65,000 employees would even- 
tually lose their jobs as a result of the 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific-Burling- 
ton-S.P. & S. merger. This means that the 
total annual loss to the Nation from the 
merger of these four roads ultimately would 
be about 130 times the figures per 100 work- 
ers cited above. 

This loss would be much more than the 
contemplated benefits to the railroad finan- 
cial interests who are pushing for the 
merger. 





Omaha TV Station To Televise 7'/, Hours 
of Classroom Instruction Weekly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much interest in this 
country in recent years in the role of 
television in education. A significant 
step was recently taken in Nebraska 
which indicates the willingness of com- 
mercial television stations to cooperate 
in presenting first-class educational tele- 
vision material. 


A commercial TV station in Omaha— 
KETV—has signed an agreement with 
the University of Nebraska to televise 742 
hours of classroom instruction each week 
during the 1961-62 school year. This 
classroom instruction will be the same 
that is televised over the university’s 
educational TV station at Lincoln, Nebr., 
thus adding tens of thousands of Omaha 
area students to the audience of the 
televised instructions. 

Already eight school systems have an- 
nounced plans to participate in the pro- 
grams. The university station and 
KETV in Omaha will broadcast 14 pro- 
grams each week with programing from 
8 to 9:30 a.m. each schoolday. Many 
more school districts are considering 
joining the program. 

It is significant that these 14 programs 
a week represent 50 percent more weekly 
programs than are now being telecast 
into classrooms by the British broad- 
casting network, a government network 
in operation for 19 years. 

I now include the text of an announce- 
ment by the University of Nebraska con- 
cerning this new programing: 

Omana TV Station To TELEVISE 74%, Hours 
OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION WEEKLY 


The first step in the expansion of educa- 
tional television in the State was taken Fri- 
day morning with the announcement that 
the Omaha television station, KETV, chan- 
nel 7, will telecast 744 hours of classroom in- 
struction each week to its area, beginning 
next September. . 

The programs will originate in the studios 
of KUON-TV, the University of Nebraska 
educational station, and then be simulcast 
over the two stations. 

The agreement for the arrangements was 
formalized Friday morning by Eugene §. 
Thomas, KETV vice president and general 
manager; Supt. Steven Watkins of Lincoln, 
chairman of the Nebraska Council for Edu- 
cational Television, and Chancellor Clifford 
M. Hardin, of the University of Nebraska. 

With the addition of KETV’s facilities, 
8 school systems, with 300 classrooms and 
10,000 students, are making plans to receive 
the programs. These school systems are: 
Omaha Westside, Ralston, Gretna, Nebraska 
City, Waverly, Syracuse, Elk Creek, and 
Douglas. 

Charles Klasek, coordinator of the Nebras- 
ka Council, said that an additional 13 towns 
in the KETV viewing area are now consider- 
ing giving instruction by television. 

A total of 14 programs a week will be 
broadcast simultaneously by KETV and 
KUON-TV. They include: third and fourth 
grade arithmetic, fifth and sixth grade 
science, seventh and eighth grade social 
studies, and fourth and fifth grade French. 
A sophomore college course in introductory 
education also will be included twice weekly. 

The programs will run each day from 8 
a.m, to 9:30 a.m., with an arithmetic science 
inservice program beginning at 7:45 a.m. 
each Wednesday. P 

In making the joint announcement, Mr. 
Thomas of KETV said: 

“We know of no better way to contribute 
to our Nation’s progress and prestige. That 
is why, when the University and the Ne- 
braska Council for Educational Television 
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rooms of four nearby communi 
sponded by turning our entire facilities and 
our staff over to this work. 

“This will mean,” he said, “that the in- 
struction can be telecast into many more 
classrooms and over a far wider area than 
was originally contemplated.” 

He pointed out that the ambitious scope 
of this schedule for telecasting 14 programs 
a week into Nebraska classrooms can be ap- 
preciated more when it is noted that this is 
50 percent more weekly programs than is 
now being telecast into classrooms by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation Television 
Network, even though the BBC has been 
operated by its Government for 19 years and 
is the world’s oldest regular television 
service. 

“To accomplish this educational service, 
KETV has withdrawn from sale irrevocably, 
the 8-9:30 am. time periods, Mondays 
through Fridays, inclusive, every week of the 
1961-62 school year, starting next Septem- 
ber,” Manager Thomas said. 

Dr. Watkins said it is hoped that approxi- 
mately 30 school systems in Nebraska will 
participate in next fall’s educational tele- 
vision courses. 





Castro Offer to United States Was Joke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
appearing in the Sunday Telegraph of 
May 28 is an article entitled “Castro 
Offer to United States Was Joke.” The 
article is from Zell Rabin, New York 
editor of News Limited of Australia. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Castro OFrrer TO UNITED StaTEs Was JOKE— 
TRACTOR “PARKING PROBLEM” JIBE IN CUBA 
(By Zell Rabin) 

Havana, Cusa, Saturday.—After a week’s 
travel in Cuba I have yet to find one person 
who took Dr. Castro’s prisoners for tractors 
exchange seriously. Everyone I talked to re- 
garded the May 17 proposition as a huge 
joke. 

Indeed, so lighthearted was Dr. Castro’s 
mood at the time of the offer that with a 
chuckle he included all the Spanish priests 
on the island in the exchange at no extra 
charge. Western observers in Cuba were 
astonished by the American response to what 
was considered here as nothing more than 
a gigantic leg pull. 

The view of important Western observers 
is that the United States has blundered into 
a major propaganda defeat by accepting the 
bizarre offer. Many are also puzzled by the 
sentimentality and “do-goodism” that seems 
to have swept the United States. 

INCREASED VALUE 

The mood of most Cubans was mirrored 
in a front page satirical article in El Mundo. 
Urging great caution before accepting any 
exchange, the newspaper asked what would 
happen if the prisoners were again recruited, 
sent back to Guatemala and invaded Cuba 
a second time. 

El Mundo said that if they were captured 
a second time the invaders would be worth 
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1,000 tractors because they were better 
trained and more experienced. If this state 
of affairs continued, El Mundo concluded, 
it would soon cause a serious tractor parking 
problem in Cuba. 

Cubans were amazed to learn that the 
United States was seriously considering the 
offer. Nobody is reported to have been 
more surprised or pleased than Dr. Castro 
himself. 


RESPONSIBILITY PLACED 


When the news reached Havana that Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. Reuther, and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower had formed a committee 
to raise funds for tractors, Dr. Castro de- 
cided to capitalise even further on his coup. 

At a trade union rally honoring him for 
receiving a Lenin Peace Prize, he announced 
that the deal was in no way to be con- 
sidered an exchange. It was, instead, he 
declared, compensation for damage. 

The view in Havana is that the American 
acceptance of the offer meant that Dr. Cas- 
tro, in the eyes of the Cubans and countless 
Latin Americans, had clearly succeeded in 
establishing U.S. responsibility for the abor- 
tive invasion. 





Schools in Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no issue before the Congress in which 
conclusions have been drawn more su- 
perficially than the issue of Federal aid 
to lower education. I commend to the 
Congress a letter to the editor which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 5, 1961. In the 
space of a brief letter, Mr. John R. Miles, 
of Falls Church Va., has compressed a 
number of simple facts which place this 
issue in an honest perspective. I in- 
clude this intelligent letter in hopes all 
Members will read it carefully: 

SCHOOLS IN CRISIS 


As an ex-school board member and a citi- 
zen who believes that local and State gov- 
ernment can provide the proper educational 
facilities for American youth, I resent your 
castigation of all American communities in 
accusing them of “three decades of failure” 
in education (editorial, May 15). This is 
not true. 

American States and communities, in the 
last decade, have succeeded in tripling their 
expenditures for education and have built 
more classrooms than were ever built in any 
similar time by this or any other Nation. 
They have employed teachers at a faster 
rate than enrollments have increased, with 
the net result that the teacher-pupil ratio 
has declined, from 1 to 26.2 in 1950 to 1 to 
24.6 in 1960. School enrollments went up 
44.4 percent from 25.8 million to 37.2 mil- 
lion in the decade from 1950 to 1960, where- 
as instructional staff rose 53.3 percent from 
995,000 to 1,526,000. 

At the same time, the qualifications for 
teachers were raised in many States and the 
proportion of our teachers meeting those 
qualifications, i., fully certified, rapidly 
rose. Whereas less than half of our elemen- 
tary teachers in the Nation had college de- 
grees at the end of World War II, now over 
three-fourths of them do. Salaries have also 
increased rapidly, 73 percent during the last 
decade. 

This is not failure. On the contrary, this 
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is strong evidence of the will and ability of 
the people to maintain and improve educa- 
tion through State and local and private 
action. 

The Office of Education reported originally 
in 1954 that we might have a shortage of 
up to 600,000 classrooms by 1960. This was 
later reduced to 370,000 and, subsequently, 
to 312,000. The fact that the alleged short- 
age was reduced to 132,000 by their own 
figures suggests the error of their predic- 
tions, 

The reported rise to 142,000 classrooms 
this year contradicts other facts in the same 
report, namely, that 70,000 classrooms were 
built during the year, of which 40,000 would 
have accommodated all of the increased en- 
rollment. What then happened to the 
other 30,000 classrooms which this report 
shows to have been built? Why did not 
the “shortage” show a decrease instead of 
an increase? For one reason only: The 
definition of “unsatisfactory” classrooms 
was changed by the State officials making 
the reports. ‘ 

Since these USOE figures have been re- 
peatedly exposed and were even reported 
last year by the Bureau of the Budget to 
be an unsound basis for developing a na- 
tional figure on this subject, it is surprising 
that you continue to base your logic on 
them. 

Similar distortion of the facts results from 
your generalization about half-day sessions. 
Why did you not indicate that even in the 
report which you quote, one-third of the 
children in half-day sessions are in the single 
State of New York? The vast majority of 
the total figure which you gave reside in the 
very States which would lose millions of 
dollars per year, if the Federal aid bill which 
you espouse were to be enacted into law. 

There is no crisis whatever in quantitative 
terms in American education. Our real prob- 
lems are to raise the quality of education 
and our efficiency in utilizing school plant 
and personnel. The fact is that we have been 
getting an increasing proportion of our col- 
lege graduates to go into teaching, but such 
sacred cows as class size and teaching meth- 
ods have prevented full utilization of them. 
Teacher organizations have been dragging 
their heels on many innovations in admin- 
istration and methodology which would in- 
crease the productivity and the efficiency of 
our schools. 

Another important fact ignored in your 
editorial is that the States are in a much 
better position than the Federal Government 
to provide the increasing support which 
schools must have. 

In contrast to the Federal Government’s 
inability to finance new programs—and it 
has not met its budget 5 out of 6 years for 
the last three decades—the States have many 
unused tax sources and have the constitu- 
tional authority to improve the efficiency 
with which tax funds are spent for education. 
One-third of them have no income tax, one- 
third of them have no sales tax, and three of 
them have neither. 

The aid you espouse, like the crisis you cry, 
will not stand the test of operational inquiry 
and honest assessment of the facts. 





The Edge of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I have 
just completed reading the book, “The 
Edge of War” by Dr. James D. Atkinson. 
This book with foreword by Adm. Arleigh 
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A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
my opinion provides a full and compre- 
hensive discussion of the Communist 
technique of mixing peace and war to 
form a new kind of struggle which Dr. 
Atkinson calls polyreconic warfare. In 
the light of the lessons of past history 
and in view of the current situation, it is 
vitally necessary that Americans every- 
where understand the gravity of the 
present world conflict. 

This book is most timely. It develops 
in understandable language well docu- 
mented the major issue of freedom 
versus servitude. It describes commu- 
nism’s objective of world domination and 
its grand strategy to accomplish this ob- 
jective. This book creates strength and 
confidence in the free world and Amer- 
ica’s ability to meet successfully the 
Communist threat. I recommend the 
reading of “The Edge of War” as a valu- 
able aid to understanding what is going 
on in the world today. It is excellent 
background material for effective sup- 
porters of freedom. 


I believe that the pages discussing 
peaceful coexistence are a good exam- 
ple of the context of the whole book as 
well as being most timely today. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Dr. Atkin- 
son’s “The Edge of War’ section on 
“Peaceful Coexistence” printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the pages on 
peaceful coexistence were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


As with the exploitation of nationalism, 
Soviet political warfare has for decades been 
directed toward exploiting the natural 
yearnings of mankind for peace. The prac- 
titioners of the dark Soviet arts have made 
language a prime tool in this particular 
task. They have appropriated words which 
have had certain meanings in the non- 
Communist world and have attached new 
sets of meanings to such traditional words 
or have distorted the original and long- 
understood meanings of words. Hence the 
term “peaceful coexistence” can mean one 
thing to the non-Communist and something 
quite different to the Communist. Thus 
the Communists have made Aesopian lan- 
guage work for them in all parts of the 
world. 

Following the success, surprising even to 
the Bolsheviks, of the 1917 seizure of power 
in Russia, Lenin and his associates expected 
the onward march of Bolshevism in Europe 
to be followed by success in Asia and then 
in the rest of the world. When the world 
revolution ground to a halt in Hungary and 
Germany in 1919 and when the Soviet in- 
vasion of Poland was defeated in the sum- 
mer of 1920, Lenin, always highly practical, 
saw the necessity for some kind of tempo- 
rary arrangement between the world of com- 
munism and the other world. He found it 
in what he called a breathing space, a 
modus vivendi food only until the final 
extermination of capitalism. Lenin can- 
didly revealed this on November 23, 1920, 
when he stated that the Soviets did not 
believe “in lasting trade relations with the 
imperialist powers (but) what we shall ob- 
tain will be simply a breathing space.” 
This breathing-space concept developed into 
the strategy of peaceful coexistence; it has 
remained a constantly operating factor in 
Communist f litical warfare from the time 
of Lenin through the latest pronounce- 
ments of Khrushchev and Mao Tse-Tung. 

Peaceful coexistence was to be understood 
by all Communists, however, as a part of 
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the grand strategy of the world revolution 
and as a propaganda line which non-Com- 
munists were expected to swallow. True 
Marxist-Leninists were to remember that 
any concessions, treaties, or agreements 
made with the West in the name of peaceful 
coexistence were simply measures of expedi- 
ence. Lenin reminded them of this fact 
quite bluntly: “As soon as we are strong 
enough to defeat capitalism as a whole,” he 
said, “we shall immediately take it by the 
seruff of the neck.” 

This strategy of the indirect approach was 
given greater impetus by Stalin than by 
Lenin. The crafty Georgian saw in peace- 
ful coexistence a device which could be 
used to advantage in diplomatic and trade 
negotiations. In addition, he recognized 
that it offered even greater benefits as a 
powerful propaganda vehicle which could be 
employed to enlist fellow travelers, dupes, 
and even sincere believers in the cause of 
world peace. 

Stalin early singled out the United States 
as a nation which would be especially sus- 
ceptible to the propaganda of peace. In 
fact he anticipated Khrushchev’s claims of 
peaceful competition by many years when, 
in his famous interview in 1936 with Mr. 
Roy Howard of the United Press, he said: 
“American democracy and the Soviet system 
can exist peacefully side by side and com- 
pete with each other. We can exist peace- 
fully side by side if we do not find fault 
with each other over every trifling matter.” 

Stalin returned to the peaceful coexist- 
ence theme after the Second World War 
when he told both Elliott Roosevelt and 
Harold Stassen that the Soviet Union could 
live side by side with the United States on 
@ peaceful basis. Using his favorite propa- 
ganda device, the interview, Stalin told Mr. 
Stassen: “It is not possible that I said that 
the two economic systems could not coop- 
erate. Cooperation ideas were expressed by 
Lenin. I might have said that one system 
was reluctant to cooperate but that con- 
cerned only one side.” He then reassured 
Mr. Stassen by saying: “As to the possibility 
of cooperation I adhere to Lenin, who ex- 
pressed both the possibility and desire of 
cooperation. As to the desire of the people 
to cooperate on the part of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Party, it is possible.” 

Stalin neglected to furnish Mr. Stassen 
with one of his most famous statements and 
one which was reprinted in “Bolshevik” as 
late as September 15, 1948. This was his 
1924 declaration that “the next task is to 
make the Western Communist Parties really 
Bolshevik, to develop in them genuine rev- 
olutionary cadres, capable of reorganizing 
all party activity in the sense of revolution- 
ary education of the masses, in the sense of 
actual preparation for the revolution.” 

Although the peaceful coexistence line 
was not emphasized during the latter part 
of the 1940’s nor during the early part of 
the Korean war, it was strongly revived dur- 
ing 1952. The Soviet’s newly founded 
English-language propaganda magazine 
“News” took a strong propaganda line for 
peaceful coexistence in a lead editorial on 
July 4, 1952. This theme was greatly ex- 
tended at the sessions of the 19th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
held in October of 1952. As previously 
noted, this Congress also witnessed the pub- 
lication of Stalin’s last work on Marxist 
theory, “Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR.” It is significant that in this 
book Stalin propounded the thesis that war 
between the Soviet Union and capitalist 
countries was in actuality far less likely than 
war among the capitalist countries them- 
selves. This definitely strengthened the 
propaganda possibiilties of the peaceful co- 
existence siren song. 

It is, therefore, an error to believe that 
peaceful coexistence was a policy which was 
pushed strongly only after Stalin’s death. 
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Yet one might be pardoned for thinking 
that peaceful coexistence was a policy insti- 
tuted by Stalin’s successors, since it was 
trumpeted so loudly in the period following 
the dictator’s death in March of 1953. 

The real master of political warfare was 
not, however, Malenkov but Khrushchev. 
Far better than Malenkov, Khrushchev had 
@ sixth sense as regards the susceptibility of 
the Western mentality for such catchphrases 
as “peaceful coexistence,” “easing of inter- 
national tension,” and “reduction of arma- 
ments.” In a speech to the Supreme Soviet 
in April 1954, Khrushchev began to hammer 
out the theme that peaceful coexistence of 
socialism and capitalism was possible, and 
he has skillfully implemented this line since 
that time. 

Soviet political warfare, especially since the 
period 1954-55, has been geared very strongly 
to the peaceful coexistence theme in 
order to neutralize the as-yet-greater in- 
dustrial and defense assets of the NATO and 
associated powers. These defense capabili- 
ties are especially significant in the area of 
low-yield nuclear weapons, and Soviet peace 
and disarmament efforts have been signifi- 
cantly directed toward the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons of all kinds and toward 
an end to the testing of them. 

Although the Soviet political warfare cam- 
paign of peaceful coexistence has assumed 
many forms, it has hardly varied in essen- 
tials since the Soviet proposal of May 10, 
1955, at the United Nations. This proposal 
(which deserves to be better known) may be 
summarized as consisting of six major 
points: 

1. Prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

2. Reduction of other armaments. 

3. Armament inspection by means of con- 
trol points. (This control-point gambit was 
the basis of the Communist scheme in the 
Korean truce of July 27, 1953. It allowed the 
Communists to violate the truce agreement 
consistently.) 

4. Increased trade between non-Commu- 
nist and Communist countries with special 
reference to relaxation of U.S, trade controls. 

5. Evacuation of oversea bases by US. 
Armed Forces. 

6. Unification of Germany on terms fa- 
vored by the Soviet Union.” 

The acceptance of such a program by the 
United States would have amounted to the 
outright surrender of most of the non- 
Communist word to the USSR. Yet the 
rejection of such surrender terms has failed 
to deflect the course of Soviet political war- 
fare. If anything, it has been continued 
with a skill and an intensity which must 
cause Stalins ghost chronic and severe pangs 
of envy. Within a few months after the 
presentation of the Soviet proposals at the 
United Nations, Khrushchev used the Geneva 
Conference of Heads of Governments (July 
18-23, 1955) as a world forum to make prop- 
aganda for agreements which would disarm 
the West. He followed this by the old 
propaganda dodge of “Do you still beat your 
wife?” using this time the platform of the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in February of 1956. It 
was on this occasion that Khrushchev pro- 
pounded an alleged dichotomy in interna- 
tional affairs. He said that the world had 
only two choices, “either peaceful coexistence 
or the most destructive war in history. 
There is no third way.” This alternate use 
of the carrot and the stick, red-hot threats 
of total destruction and massive doses of 
the soothing syrup of peaceful coexistence, 
has since been repeated endlessly in Soviet 
propaganda. It has had an astounding uc- 
cess and illustrates perhaps more clearly than 
anything else that the warfare of the latter 
part of the 20th century is, above all, a battle 
of the spirit, of ideas, and of the human 


With the ousting of G. M. Malenkov, V. M. 
Molotov, and L. M. Kaganovich at the June, 
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1957, plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party, Khrushchev 
began to press the themes of disarmament 
and peaceful coexistence more strongly. He 
now tied these ideas to a so-called confer- 
ence at the summit which would be used in 
an attempt to bring about the disintegra- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the withdrawal of American forces 
from oversea areas, and a cessation of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. The ultimate aim 
of this grand design of political warfare is, 
ef course, the isolation of the United States 
and, most of all, America’s practical disarma- 
ment. Soviet policy was strikingly revealed 
by a diplomatic note released by the Soviet 
Foreign Office on February 28, 1958, which 
outlined these and related points on the 
basis that: “The peoples demand that effec- 
tive measures be adopted for preventing the 
threat of an outbreak of war with the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, that a sharp 
break be made in the direction of improving 
the whole international situation, of the 
creation of conditions for peaceful collabora- 
tion of all states.” 

Following this propaganda warmup Came 
the real Soviet reason for a high-level con- 
ference: “The immediate cessation of tests 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. The con- 
clusion of a nonaggression agreement be- 
tween states entering into the North Atlantic 
alliance and states participating in the War- 
saw Treaty. The reduction of the numbers 
of foreign troops on the territory of Ger- 
many and within the borders of other Eu- 
ropean states. Measures for the expansion 
of international trade ties. Prohibition of 
the use of cosmic space for military purposes 
and the liquidation of foreign military bases 
on foreign territories.” 

A few months later Khrushchev used the 
disturbed situation in the Near East to hold 
a@ much-publicized series of talks in Peiping 
with Chinese Communist Party boss Mao 
Tse-Tung. They conferred from July 31 to 
August 3, 1958, and, reminiscent of the 
famous stage-managed conferences between 
Hitler and Mussolini, used the worldwide 
attention of their meeting to continue the 
political warfare campaign of peaceful co- 
existence. As usual, it was “the aggressive 
imperialist bloc headed by the United States 
monopoly groups (who) persistently opposes 

ful coexistence and cooperation.” The 
United States and Great Britain were de- 
nounced for their action in acceding to the 
request for protection made by the Leb- 
anese and Jordanian Governments, and 
Khrushchev and Mao demanded that a sum- 
mit conference should be held, and at once. 
The cloak of peace was once more drawn 
over Communist political warfare aims by 
the two dictators who issued this joint 
statement: “The primary task at the mo- 
ment is to bring about an agreement among 
nations on reduction of armaments, dis- 
continuance of the testing of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and prohibition of their 
use, elimination of all military blocs and 
all military bases on foreign soil.” 

It is important to note that Moscow's 
determination to oust American forces from 
bases in various parts of the world has been 
a continuing feature of Soviet political war- 
fare for many years and that it has been 
closely tied to the banning of nuclear 
weapons. In the field of nuclear disarma- 
ment the Kremlin’s political warfare can 
be discerned by its actions rather than by 
its words. Thus while Khrushchev pub- 
licly spoke about peaceful coexistence and 
the discontinuance of atomic testing, he 
quietly assigned a high ranking secret police 
official (Seyemon K. Tsarapkin) to head the 
Soviet scientific group which went to 
Geneva (August 1958) to discuss an inspec- 
tion system with the Western Powers. 

The stick of nuclear blackmail was also 
rather crudely, if effectively, added to the 
coexistence “carrot” and thrown out to the 
people of the United States and their allies 
by Khrushchev and Mao at their August 1958 
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conference with this saber-rattling canertion: 
“The aggressive bloc of Western Powers * 

should know that if the imperialist war 
maniacs should dare to impose war on the 
people of the world, all countries and people 
who love peace and freedom will unite closely 
to wipe out clean the imperialist aggressors 
and so establish everlasting world peace.” 

It is a sign of the times in which we live 
that this magnificent bit of bombast could be 
featured in a prominent place in the press 
of the free world and evoke nothing more 
than polite attention and even, in the case 
of some news analyst, of respectful awe. 

Yet this mixture of blandishments (peace- 
ful coexistence) and threats (the danger of 
war) by Khrushchev and Mao Tse-Tung was 
no more than Lenin’s earlier strategy of the 
breathing space, the temporary detente with 
the non-Communist world to be employed 
as a weapon of political warfare only until 
the Communists are strong enough to defeat 
the non-Communist powers as a whole. 
When that time comes (to repeat Lenin’s 
promise), “we shall immediately take it 
(capitalism) by the scruff of the neck.” 

Khrushchev continued to employ the 
theme of peaceful coexistence, reaching a new 
plateau in effectiveness on his 1959 visit to 
the United States. From this high-water 
mark there was a gradual relaxation of the 
emphasis on peaceful coexistence and a ten- 
dency toward a toughening of the Soviet 
attitude on the Berlin question and on other 
international issues. There was also a return 
to the use of nuclear-missile threats as the 
world entered the new decade of the 1960's. 

There had, of course, never been in the 
minds of the Marxists-Leninists any idea 
that peaceful coexistence was anything other 
than Lenin’s planned “breathing space.” 
The party faithful were sharply reminded of 
the true meaning of peaceful coexistance in 
the Communist strategy for world domina- 
tion toward the close of 1959 in a notable 
speech by Khrushchev. Addressing Soviet 
leaders in the electric power construction in- 
dustry, he enunciated the inner meaning of 
the doctrine and indicated future guidelines 
when he said: “As far as relations between 
socialist and bourgeois ideologies are con- 
cerned, there can be no coexistence and we 
do not conceal this. The progressive has 
been and will be victorious over the mori- 
bund and the dying. In social development 
the juster socialist system is achieving and 
will achieve victory; the advanced Com- 
munist ideology will be victorious.” 

Peaceful coexistence thus remains a 
weapon of Soviet political warfare and is not 
@ modus vivendi whereby countries with 
different social and political institutions can 
live in true peace. Unless the entire nature 
of Marxism-Leninism changes—that is, un- 
less Communists cease to be Communists— 
it can hardly fail to be anything else. For 
whether it be Lenin (in 1920) or Stalin (in 
1952) or Khrushchev and Mao Tse-Tung (in 
1958), or some as yet unknown Communist 
leader (in George Orwell’s year of 1984), the 
pattern has not varied and cannot be ex- 
pected to vary. The Communist leadership 
always and in all places ever think in total 
political terms, and warfare is, for them, 
most political ween it is least (traditionally) 
warlike. 





Not Too Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Arsenal, 


subject of closing the Raritan 
the Newark Star Ledger has performed 
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a real public service by its thorough 
news coverage and stimulating editorial 
comment. 

An editorial appearing in yesterday’s 
edition of the paper is worthy of the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and is es- 
pecially timely as committees of both 
Houses prepare to investigate the shut- 
down order: 

Steps now have been taken for two high- 
powered investigations of the Defense De- 
partment order shutting down the Raritan 
Arsenal. A Senate subcommittee is ex- 
pected to be named soon, and last week 
the Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives announced that it will 
conduct an investigation. 

There are many facets to the shutdown 
proposal that should be explored in detail 
by the investigators. The House committee 
indicated it is primarily interested in 
whether the closing action is justified from 
a military standpoint. 

The military reasoning behind the clos- 
ing already has been challenged, and even 
key Ordnance officers in the Pentagon have 
voiced misgivings about the plan. And the 
Raritan personnel can be relied on to sup- 
ply the full facts and figures. While they 
are personally concerned about the future 
of Raritan, their case for saving it is not 
based on personal reasons but on a dispas- 
sionate examination of all the pertinent ma- 
terial. They have done a most conscientious 
and impressive job. 

While the congressional investigators 
necessarily must be concerned with the 
military reasoning given for the closing or- 
der, they certainly should not overlook the 
economy reasons given by the Defense De- 
partment. After all, economy was the prin- 
cipal reason given for the shutdown order. 
But this argument has come under sharp 
attack, and there are strong reasons for 
suspecting that the supposed economies will 
never materialize. 

Congressmen, who are rightly concerned 
about economy since they control appro- 
priations, should not be content to accept 
the contentions on which the closing order 
is based. Under close scrutiny they may not 
stand up so well. 

On all counts, close scrutiny is in order. 
The decision to close Raritan appears pre- 
cipitous. It is still not too late to give it 
the thought it needs. ‘ 


RRA 


Shrine for Hamilton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Jersey Journal of Jersey 
City, N.J., has commended Senator 
Jacos K. Javits for his proposal to es- 
tablish a suitable national shrine in New 
York City to an American patriot, 
Alexander Hamilton. The _ editorial, 
which appeared in the May 31 issue of 
the Journal describes Hamilton’s con- 
tributions to our Nation and also points 
out that we in New Jersey already have 
a great feeling of closeness to Alexander 
Hamilton. His interest in the founding 
of Paterson, N.J., and the dramatic final 
moments of his life are well known to 
every student in New Jersey schools. I 
might say, therefore, that we in the 
Garden State hope that this very perti- 
nent tribute can be paid to Hamilton. 
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I ask for unanimous consent to have 
the editorial entitled “Shrine for Hamil- 
ton” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHRINE FOR HAMILTON 


Alexander Hamilton was great enough to 
justify making his home a national shrine. 
The proposal, sponsored by New York’s Sena- 
tor Jacos K. Javirs and endorsed by the In- 
terior Department and the Budget Bureau, 
is to move the house from its present con- 
gested neighborhood in Manhattan to the 
campus of the City College of New York. 

Hamilton was one of our four or five great- 
est public figures. Washington’s aide in the 
Revolution, he took a prominent part in the 
Constitutional Convention. There his use- 
fulness was impaired by his own contempt 
for popular government, but he contributed 
much by advocating a strong presidency, 
one of the Constitution’s most successful 
features. He became our first Secretary of 
the Treasury and is still considered by many 
authorities as our greatest. His idea that 
the Federal Government should take over 
the States’ debts was a big factor in alining 
them behind the National Government. A 
loose confederation of States, such as many 
wanted, would have fallen apart at the first 
strain. 

Hamilton’s last service came when he re- 
solved the presidential deadlock between 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr in Jefferson’s favor. 
He knew Jefferson to be an honorable man, 
and distrusted Burr. For this he incurred 
Burr’s lasting enmity, and was killed by him 
in a duel on the Weehawken shore in 1804. 

His house, relocated on the City College 
campus, will make a suitable shrine. We 
hope it attracts as many and as enthusiastic 
visitors as those who crowd Hamilton Park 
in Weehawken on pleasant days. From there 
they can overlook Manhattan where he lived, 
the river he was rowed across on his last 
journey, and the general location of the 
dueling ground where he died. 





The Role of a Nonprofit Development 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us have realized for a long time that 
the ultimate salvation of our cities lies 
in their comprehensive renewal. We 
have been hard at work for 18 years in 
a conscious effort to improve our city of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Our 
achievements have been the result of 
the combined contributions of the many 
interests in our region, all of whom 
joined together in the common interest. 
Indeed, Pittsburgh is a shining example 
of the things engineering planning, po- 
litical leadership, and business and pri- 
vate support can do to initiate and carry 
out a program of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. One of the most effective 
components of this joint undertaking is 
the Allegheny Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, ACTION-Housing, Inc., 
a civic agency which studies and aids 


housing and many other urban dilem- 
mas. I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress a speech 
discussing ACTION-Housing and one of 
the ways in which it has financed its 
operations, the Pittsburgh Development 
Fund, delivered by its accomplished and 
respected director, Mr. Bernard E. Losh- 
bough, entitled ‘““The Role of a Nonprofit 
Development Corporation” : 
THe ROLE OF A NONPROFIT DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Recently, a new and potent force has made 
itself felt in the Nation’s urban renewal 
process. 

This most welcome addition to the ranks 
is the private, nonprofit development cor- 
poration or foundation now established in a 
number of large American cities. 

Some of these organizations serve as cata- 
lysts in the local renewal process; others 
have built up substantial pools of private 
money to help finance commercial, civic, or 
residential development, or a combination 
of these uses. 

I am certain you are familiar with the 
work of the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion, the Kansas City Downtown Redevelop- 
ment Corporation, the Old Philadelphia Cor- 
poration, and the Purdue-Calumet Develop- 
ment Foundation, just to mention a few. 

Regardless of the specific content of their 
programs, experience shows that they have 
been a major factor in making private enter- 
prise a more effective partner in urban re- 
newal. 


PITTSBURGH DEVELOPMENT FUND 


I have been asked to talk about a recent 
addition to the list of private, nonprofit de- 
velopment funds—the Pittsburgh Develop- 
ment Fund of ACTION-Housing, Inc. But 
first, let me describe briefly what ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., is, and why it took on the 
job of creating a development fund. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc. is a private, non- 
profit, civic organization, with the overall 
objective of creating good housing in good 
neighborhoods for moderate income fami- 
lies. 

Organized in 1957 by the Allegheny Con- 
ference on Community Development, AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc. works closely with pub- 
lic and private interests to develop and carry 
out a comprehensive plan to eliminate slums 
and blight in Allegheny County. Basically, 
our program includes: 

The provision of new sales and rental hous- 
ing for moderate income families. 

The modernization of older houses and 
neighborhoods. 

Research—with major emphasis on the hu- 
man and economic dimensions of a total 
urban renewal program for Allegheny Coun 
ty. 

Among other areas of concern, early in the 
history of ACTION-Housing, Inc. we studied 
the problems of financing housing for mod- 
erate income families. It was soon evident 
that any significant addition to the produc- 
tion and rehabilitation of housing in this 
price and rent range required a substantial 
new source of equity capital. 

We conferred with representatives of the 
Cleveland Development Foundation—the 
pioneer in the field. After a detailed study 
of its structure and operations, we were 
convinced that the basic method of the 
Cleveland Foundation—providing seed money 
to private developers—was emi: cntly 
sound—and could be adapted to meet our lo- 
cal needs. 

Before formally launching the Pittsburgh 
Development Fund, the chairman of the 
board of ACTION-Housing, Inc. reviewed 
with directors of the three Mellon Founda- 
tions the fundamental purpose of a develop- 
ment fund, with capital entirely from local 
private sources. 
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We proposed to create a revolving loan 
fund of some $2 million through interest- 
bearing loans from local major corporations, 
industries, and organizations. 

The fund would provide intermediate 
equity capital to the sound, but underfi- 
nanced private local builder or developer 
for the construction of new sales and rental 
housing for moderate income families. It 
would also supply similar capital for large- 
scale modernization of older houses and 
neighborhoods. 

After thoroughly considering the proposal, 
the three Mellon Foundations made outright 
grants of $350,000 in seed money to start the 
development fund. They also made one im- 
portant stipulation. Unless such a develop- 
ment fund received its major financial sup- 
port from local business and industrial in- 
terests, the entire proposal should be aban- 
doned. 

The next step was to introduce the Pitts- 
burgh Development Fund to the presidents 
and ranking Officials of the three largest pri- 
vate employers in the Pittsburgh area. 

The presentation, including a narrative 
and visual aids, was successful; and shortly 
thereafter, each of these corporations made 
substantial subscriptions to the develop- 
ment fund. 


BUSINESS INTERESTS APPROACHED 


Next, J. Stanley Purnell, Chairman of the 
Board of ACTION-Housing, Inc., arranged 
for a series of small luncheon meetings with 
the heads of other Pittsburgh business 
firms—banks, department stores, utility 
companies, and the like. Incidentally, 
without Mr. Purnell’s untiring and dedi- 
cated interest and help, the development 
fund would never have succeeded. 

While few questioned the soundness of 
our objectives, some doubted the possibility 
of building up a $2 million revolving loan 
fund. Admittedly, bringing the concept to 
fruition took concentrated interest and hard 
work on the part of influential and dedi- 
cated civic and business leaders in Pitts- 
burgh. 

At all of our presentations on the de- 
velopment fund, we emphasized the desir- 
ability of loans rather than outright grants. 
Today, the fund has 30 subscribers for a 
total of $1,545,000, with an additional 
$102,090 in subscriptions under active con- 
sideration by six more firms. 

We have also scheduled luncheon meet- 
ings during the next 2 months with 10 or 
12 other companies. Our goal of $2 million 
is within sight. 

Incidentally, exclusive of the original 
foundation grants, the five outright grants 
to the fund amount to only 12 percent of 
the total. 

Subscribers include the large national in- 
dustrial corporations with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, the clearinghouse banks, down- 
town merchants, utility companies, and ma- 
jor local industries and business establish- 
ments. 

The development fund, an integral part 
of ACTION-Housing, Inc., is managed by a 
seven-man finance committee elected by 
ACTION-Housing’s board of directors. 
The committee includes representatives of 
the three principal subscribers, the vice 
president of the mortgage department of 
the largest local commercial bank, the pres- 
ident of the city’s largest savings and loan 
associations, and ACTION-housing board 
chairman and executive director. 

Loans to the fund by subscribers are re- 
payable in 7 years with 4 percent interest, 
if earned, after the first year. These loans 
are renewable unless terminated by the sub- 
scribers. 

The development fund will make short- 
term loans to developers at the prevailing 
rate of interest. The differential between 
this rate and interest due subscribers will 
be used to meet the administrative costs of 
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the fund. In order to turn money over 
rapidly and maintain the revolving loan 
features of the fund, the term of loans to 
developers will not exceed 5 years. 

To achieve its underlying purposes of ex- 
panding the supply of housing for moderate 
income families, the development fund is 
intended: 

1. To involve the business community ac- 
tively in‘the housing phase of the Pittsburgh 
renaissan 


ce. 

2. To bring the corporate citizen into the 

program as an active partner. 

3. To provide initial financing, either in 
short-term loans to builders and others for 
the construction of new housing, or for the 
modernization of old houses and neighbor- 
hoods, thus creating impetus to start the 

of regeneration. 

4. To provide large-scale demonstrations 
of new housing materials, design, technology, 
and production. 

EAST HILLS 


Now. let me tell you something about the 
application of the fund in its first major 
housing undertaking—East Hills—a $20 mil- 
lion, advance-design, planned community of 
1,400 dwellings. 

In March 1961, we signed the loan contract 
for the construction of East Hills with Cat- 
ranel, Inc., a local homebuilder, selected by 
the development fund’s finance committee. 

Ground will be broken in May. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to start in June on the 
first 214 dwellings, with some ready for sale 
or rent in September. 

The 130-acre site for East Hills is one of 
the few remaining large vacant tracts in 
Pittsburgh suitable for residential purposes. 
It is located on the eastern edge of the city, 
with 10 acres in adjoining Wilkinsburg 
Borough. The cost of the site, $300,000, was 
prohibitive to local builders, since the own- 
ers would sell only for cash and as a single 


parcel. 
LAND ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT 


This land had remained unsold for many 
years because no local builder or developer 
could afford te tie up that much capital in a 
single project for the time it would take to 
fully develop the land and start getting a 
return. The same problem may exist where 
land is cleared by a local renewal agency. 

The Pittsburgh development fund bought 
the land outright. Such a use of the fund 
is basic to its purpose. As you know, com- 
mercial banks cannot legally provide equity 
capital to a developer for the purchase of raw 
land and construction of speculative hous- 
ing; and while Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations are legally able to do so, few have 
made such loans. 

Preliminary site planning for East Hills 
was tly financed and carried out by the 
development fund. From the very inception 
of East Hills, ACTION-Housing, Inc., empha- 
sized the use of innovations in site and 
building design, materials and technology. 
Provisions incorporated in the loan contract 
assure that, to the extent possible, such in- 
novations will be utilized. The contract also 
provides for the sale of land at East Hills to 
the developer and the retention by him of 
architects acceptable to ACTION-Housing, 
Inc. 

The developer, therefore, has retained na- 
tionally known housing architects who are 
now preparing final working drawings. They 
will also supervise construction. This will 
be the first time that full architectural and 
engineering services have been used by a 
local builder of speculative housing. 

All site and building plans and specifica- 
tions are subject to the approval of ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., prior to the start of construc- 
tion. Modification or revisions during 
construction can only be made with our 
approval. 

This means in practice that ACTION- 
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Housing, Inc., has been working very closely 
with the developers, architects, and major 
producers of building materials and products 
during the planning period. A novel kind 
of industry participation is provided through 
the Manufacturers Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing local subscribers to the 
development fund, and including the presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Building Trades 
Council. The committee meets regularly 
with the architects and the developer to ad- 
vise them of latest technological develop- 
ments in housing materials and components. 

Final approval of the plans by ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., actually becomes a formality. 
The collaborative working relationship.avoids 
the necessity for protracted reviews and 
time-consuming delays: bugaboos some of 
you have encountered in your own opera- 
tions. 

CONTRACTUAL PROVISIONS 


The loan contract with the developer as- 
signs to ACTION-Housing, Inc., the responsi- 
bility for obtaining mecessary zoning 
changes, FHA reviews, building code changes, 
and assisting in arranging and approving the 
developer’s financing arrangements, sales pro- 
motion, and marketing program. 

Other provisions in the loan contract 
covering loans for land purchase and site 
development are noteworthy. As you know, 
equity capital for these p is normally 
only available at prohibitive interest rates 
that may go as high as 15 to 20 per- 
cent annually. In many cases, the builder 
is forced to cede as much as 51 percent of 
the development to the moneylender. This 
requires the builder to strive for a quicker 
return of capital and a higher sales price. 

The East Hills loan contract departs dras- 
tically from this practice, providing for the 
sale of the land by ACTION-Housing, Inc., to 
the developer in four phases. The price of 
the land is tied to the actual production of 
houses, with cost per dwelling unit of $450 
payable to ACTION-Housing, Inc., as each 
phase is undertaken—10 percent upon con- 
veyance of land and the balance upon com- 
pletion and sale of the dwellings. This pro- 
vision assures that the development fund 
will be truly revolving. 

The development fund will also lend the 
developer 70 percent of the cost of site im- 
provements, at the going rate of interest, 
after the developer has installed the in- 
itial 30 percent of the improvements at his 
own expense. We believe this is to be the 
first time this type of loan has been used 
to finance site development. It maintains 
the principle of sharing the cost with the 
developer, but assures that he has a con- 
tinuing finnacial interest and resulting re- 
sponsibility in the project. He cannot mort- 
gage out. 

No service charge of fees will be charged 
in connect with the site improvement loans 
or land financing. Legal and administrative 
costs and interest due from the develop- 
ment fund to its subscribers are all included 
in the principal payment of $450 per dwell- 
ing unit for the land. 

The development fund will thus recapture 
all of its investment in the project land. 
There will be no subsidy to the builder other 
than that provided by the subscribers 
through lending their money to the fund at 
something less than the going rate of in- 
terest. 

Another innovation in the loan contfact 
allows the developer to insure against mar- 
ket failure by requesting ACTION-Housing, 
Inc. to accept title to any dwelling unit, pro- 
viding the developer pays to ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc. an insurance premium of $100 per 
sales unit and $50 per rental unit prior to 
construction. The price paid the developer 
for a unit thus acquired by ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc. will not exceed 90 percent of the 
sales price originally approved. Thus, all 
costs except the builder’s profit are insured. 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION CONTROLS 


East Hills will provide a variety of dwell- 
ing units to meet the needs of all types of 
families: single persons, newly married cou- 
ples, families with children, and the elderly. 

The new community will include four 
large, self-contained neighborhoods, each of 
which will have swimming pools, schools, 
convenience stores and park and play- 
ground areas. The developer will put up a 
community building at his own expense and 
deed it to the people living there. 

Controls written into the loan contract 
assure innovations in site and building de- 
sign, materials and technology. The site 
plan, in contrast to the normal gridiron pat- 
tern, groups buildings in clusters at in- 
creased density, with the land thus saved 
devoted to community open space. The 
cluster plan also means economies in road 
and utility construction, preservation of 
open land, and the utilization of land other- 
wise difficult to develop. 

Basically, the site plan calls for clusters of 
dwellings around open garden courts, rather 
than within rectangular blocks facing traf- 
fic. Children’s playgrounds and other rec- 
reational space will be-incorporated in the 
cluster. It is estimated that use of this 
type of site planning will save about $800 
per dwelling unit in reduced land, utility 
and street costs. 

SALES PRICES AND RENTALS 


East Hills will meet the housing needs of 
people with incomes of $5,000 to $8,000 per 
year, more than one-third of the households 
in Allegheny County. 

The new community will provide several 
hundred sales units at $13,500 or less, bring- 
ing them within the range of the new, no- 
downpayment; 40-year, FHA-insured loans 
recently proposed to Congress by President 
Kennedy. 

Rental accommodations will average from 
$75 to $125 per month, varying with the size 
of the unit. 

Sales prices and rentals are to be fixed 
by the builder with ACTION-Housing’s ap- 
proval prior to the start of construction of 
each phase. The developer’s overhead is 
limited to 4 percent and his profit to 10 per- 
cent of construction costs. 


PROPERTY TRANSFER AND CLOSING COSTS 


Closing costs will be included in the sales 
price to the consumer. 

Very substantial savings, which will be 
passed on directly to the consumer, will be 
made through standardized procedures of 
property transfer, mortgage processing, title 
and other closing costs. These would amount 
to an average reduction of $500—-$600 per 
house. 

Some of the procedures which have been 
worked out include: leasehold estates in lieu 
of fee title, not heretofore used in single- 
family construction development in this 
area; combining construction and permanent 
loans for each dwelling; a single mortgage 
closing on all units upon completion, 
whether sold outright or held under lease 
option; standardized forms and 


mortgage 
‘reduction of legal costs; blanket fire and 


title and mechanic’s lien insurance. 

It is expected that, with these and other 
innovations, a total of approximately $2,000 
will be cut from the sales price of each 
house. 

Permanent ground maintenance for all 
common areas will be assured through a 
resident’s cooperative association, secured by 
monthly payments from each occupant. 
The estimated $5 monthly cost will be in- 
cluded in the mortgage payment or rental. 

Considerable credit for many of the in- 
novations in the loan contract between AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc., and the developer—par- 
ticularly those involving financing and legal 
and closing costs—is due Seymour Baskin, 
special counsel for ACTION-Housing’s devel- 
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opment fund, and a member of the Pitts- 
burgh law firm of Baskin and Baskin. 


PLANNED RESIDENTIAL UNIT ZONING 


East Hills will be the first demonstration 
of the use of the planned residential unit 
zoning adopted 2 weeks ago by the City 
Planning Commission of Pittsburgh and now 
under consideration by the city council. 

Planned residential unit zoning permits a 
large piece of land to be planned and built 
as a single unit without rigidly defining the 
exact location, size, or relation of each build- 
ing on individual lots. Unlike previous 
residential zoning in Pittsburgh, a combina- 
tion of various types of dwellings—single- 
family, townhouses, and apartments, as well 
as other appropriate buildings—would be 
permitted. 

The proposed ordinance, using East Hills 
as a model, may well set the precedent for 
planned residential unit developments 
throughout the country. 


SCHOOL INNOVATIONS 


East Hills will not only serve as a proving 
ground for new financing procedures, hous- 
ing techniques, and zoning practices, but will 
also pioneer new concepts in school facilities 
for elementary classes. 

Together with the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education and the Ford Foundation’s Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories, ACTION- 
Housing, Inc. is working toward an elemen- 
tary school program which would make 
possible a more effective utilization of lim- 
ited funds, facilities and personnel, and still 
provide a higher quality of education than 
at present. The Educational Facitities Lab- 
oratories made a grant of $30,000 to the board 
of education to help finance the necessary 
research and architectural design for such 
a demonstration. 

Under consideration for use at East Hills 
are two new types of school facilities: 


1. Factory-built deployable units in clus- 
ters, for upper elementary grade pupils. If 
necessary, these units could be moved around 
East Hills to accommodate school population 
in the various neighborhoods. 

2. Joint occupancy school space for the 
lower elementary grades. Under this plan, 
certain apartments and perhaps other dwell- 
ing space would be specially designed to per- 
mit ready conversion into schoolrooms, and 
then back again to dwelling space as the 
school population shifts. 


DEVELOPMENT FUND VITAL FORCE 


We take considerable pride that in the 
short space of 34% years, ACTION-Housing, 
Inc., with the support and characteristic 
teamwork of Pittsburgh’s corporate, civic, 
and governmental structure, has demon- 
strated that local private enterprise recog- 
nizes the importance of a well-housed com- 
munity. 

The use of the Pittsburgh Development 
Fund at East Hills illustrates how a nonprofit 
development corporation can serve as a 
vital new force in the renewal of urban cen- 
ters. 

Such a corporation can move swiftly, act 
decisively, and take risks the private investor 
or developer cannot, while serving the com- 
munity purpose of providing better housing 
for moderate-income families. 

Finally, I believe a private development 
corporation, or fund, or foundation—<call it 
what you will—can meet the challenge put 
forward to Pittsburgh by ACTION-Housing 
board member, Richard K. Mellon—a chal- 
lenge equally applicable to any American 
city: 

“An urban center such as Pittsburgh does 
not achieve true greatness until its people 
are well-housed—regardless of how 
new Office towers, expressways, and industrial 
plants are built.” 


The Challenge to Women’s Organiza- 
zations—Changing Roles in a Changing 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
all aware of the magnificent job of pub- 
lic service performed by members of 
B’nai B’rith Women. Recently when 
this organization held its national con- 
vention at Miami, the president of this 
group, Mrs. Charles D. Solovich, wel- 
comed delegates with an address that is 
most thought provoking. Because it 
touches on a problem so often in the 
news these days, the treatment of for- 
eign visitors, I believe it is worth the at- 
tention of all Senators. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mrs. Solovich’s speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OPENING ADDRESS BY Mrs. CHARLES D. SOLO- 
VICH, PRESIDENT, B’Nart B’RITH WOMEN, 
Monpay, Aprit 24, 1961 8:30 P.m., CARILLON 
HOTEL, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


When we chose our theme, “the Challenge 
to Women’s Organizations—Changing Roles 
in a Changing World,” we hardly anticipated 
that it would bring a changing role and a 
new look to the Hotel Carillon. This 
fashionable setting where guests change 
costumes with what, I’ve been told, is a fre- 
quency comparable to a fashion show, has 
become a place where delegates of B’nai 
B’rith women will scarcely have time to 
change anything but their attitudes. 

But our coming to Miami is significant. 
We have come to a shore where democracy 
and the shadow of totalitarianism meet daily. 
It is significant, that we are gathering to- 
gether at this international crossroads, rec- 
ognizing that the challenge we must meet is 
a challenge to women of all parts of the 
world. 

B'nai B’rith women has reached an or- 
ganizational age of 52. With the mature 
weight of experience, there is youthful 
adaptability. We hope that with each ounce 
we've gained bounce. 

What does it mean tobe 52? For a woman, 
it implies a time when she can and should 
reappraise her role and relationship to her 
family. With increased freedom, she is 
ready for new interests and, yes, even to 
develop new skills. We, as members of B’nai 
B'rith women, are at the same threshold. 

Our feminine strengths, and also the cor- 
nerstones of good human relations, are love, 
peace, humility, and compassion. Love for 
those around us—peace of a serene home— 
humility big enough to do a small job and do 
it well—and, above all, compassion for those 
about us. 


Two biennials ago, Philip Klutznick, the 
honorary B’nai B’rith president and recently 
appointed U.S. delegate to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, alluded 
to the role of the volunteer women’s organ- 
ization. He said, “American women, work- 
ing through voluntary associations, have in 
their joined hands both strength and power 
for accomplishing a tremendous good at the 
point where human relationships can be 
most effective in a search for a tranquil 
society.” 
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BBW’s search for a tranquil society is two- 
fold—study and concrete action. Whether 
it be in the fleld of human relations or 
youth services, we have consistently ap- 
proached it with a two-pronged method so 
as not to act without sound basis but, by 
the same token, not to study at length so 
that we fail to act. 

When a foundation grants research funds 
to a scientist or an agency, it, like a human 
being, is particularly pleased when the re- 
search project is successfully completed. 
Sometimes the success represents just a 
step, a clue, a hint of some broad future 
breakthrough. Sometimes the project is 
spectacularly successful: witness the dis- 
covery of the Salk vaccine. 

BBW’s role is somewhat analogous to that 
of a typical foundation. Last year, for ex- 
ample, we raised more than $1 million and, 
in effect, made grants of this large sum of 
money to a host of service giving and re- 
search-oriented agencies. Let’s look at what 
a few of these grants accomplished. 

Some 40,000 youngsters in the United 
States and Canada benefited from profession- 
ally supervised youth programs through the 
B’nai B’rith Youth Organization and more 
than a hundred thousand through the B’nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundation. Ten thousand ad- 
ditional youngsters were the recipients of in- 
dividual and group vocational guidance serv- 
ices, helping them select careers best suited 
to their aptitudes and interests. 

This may not come under the heading of 
a major breakthrough, but it can certainly 
be held as a major accomplishment in 
terms of helping tomorrow’s leaders mature 
today within a nonmaterialistic and healthy 
service-oriented milieu. 

Some of these dollars were used to main- 
tain our important Children’s Home in Is- 
rael. Here emotionally disturbed children, 
torn apart by fear and anxiety, are helped at 
the psychiatrically ideal age, living in a 
planned therapeutic environment. They are 
helped to help themselves cope with the 
world around them. 

Some of those funds helped advance the 
cause of freedom in our Washington, D.C. 
Four Freedoms Library where scholars used 
our comfortable reading room and well- 
stocked book shelves in their socioeconomic 
research projects. 

I could go on and on citing more exam- 
ples of our unique panorama of endeavors— 
our dolls for dem , Our coast 
to coast citizenship and civic affairs proj- 
ects, our intergroup and interfaith confer- 
ences. But pleasant as it may be to review 
our many accomplishments, this is not the 
purpose of our gathering together at this 
biennial meeting. On the contrary, we are 
here to reach for new goals, and venture into 
new paths geared to a world which is chang- 
ing so fast that it almost makes us dizzy. 


Tonight I shall put aside all but one of 
today’s conscience-tormenting problems of 
our modern world, and talk to you about the 
quest for world peace. 

Is this search too big for us, a women’s 
organization of 135,000 members in the 
United States and Canada and in 17 other 
nations? There is only one answer. It can- 
not be too big. We have felt the icy blast 
of the cold war on our backs. Our lives, 
the survival of our children, and the future 
of unborn generations depend on fulfillment 
of this quest. 

The challenge to women’s organizations is 
clear, and we, as a major Jewish women’s or- 
ganization must accept it. Two important 
aspects of the challenge facing us are the 
emerging nations and the underdeveloped 
countries of the free world. We, who have 
faith in democracy, must find a way to tell 
its story in a time of suspicion and distrust. 
Old methods of diplomacy have creaked and 
faltered under the strain. Communications 
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breakdowns have led to crisis upon crisis be- 
tween our country and its younger neigh- 
bors. These crucial problems call for the 
best in American ingenuity and inventive- 
ness. ’ 

The essence of our dreams and iopes for 
the future rests to a large extent in the 
hands of our youth. Youth’s energies and 
ideals are an effective demonstration of 
democracy in action, making youth the most 
appropriate carriers of the U.S. message 
abroad. And this is the job our young peo- 
ple are being called upon to do as members 
of the Peace Corps. 

Thousands of them on college campuses 
throughout the United States are showing 
their enthusiasm for the Corps. They have 
organized special study groups to evaluate 
conditions in the various nations; letters 
and applications are flooding Peace Corps 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The excitement generated by our youth is 
so highly contagious that it becomes pro- 
vocative, prompting an all-important ques- 
tion: What can we women—B’nai B'rith 
Women—do on the homefront to help estab- 
lish @ permanent peace? 

While the flower of our Nation carries the 
burning torch of U.S. ideals abroad, our own 
home responsibilities are greatly emphasized. 
The spotlight of world attention also focuses 
on us and we must shorten the gap between 
our aims and our practices. 

Our State Department is bringing young 
people to the United States for educational 
purposes. These same students, many repre- 
sentative of emerging nations, will be their 
country’s leaders in the next decade. For 
many, it is their first experience away from 
the friendly environment of their own com- 
munities. Naturally, they do not expect to 
encounter familiar patterns here and are 
ready to face the complexities of finding a 
niche in a strange culture. 

But we in America, are making adaptation 
to the customs of a strange country difficult. 
We, the world’s chief proponents of democ- 
racy, have raised a barrier that is forbidding 
and foreboding. We are adding the bitter 
dregs of prejudice, ostracism, and segregation 
to the cauldron of mixed feelings and pas- 
sionate nationalism that characterize the 
new nations struggling for their first breath 
of life. 

Of course, there are inconsistencies in the 
behavior of our American people, but I am 
afraid that the shading of the overall picture 
is far darker than it should be. United Na- 
tions Ambassador Adlai Stevenson goes to 
the homes of African delegates. He sits on 
the floor and listens to music with a group 
of African and American artists. A vivid 
contrast to his activity is the behavior of 
the manager of a large hotel in the Nation's 
Capital who denies a room to an African 
delegate. 

An Afro-Asian diplomat, driving from the 
Midwest, travels 400 miles before deciding to 
stop for the night. He finds that mile after 
mile, town after town, doors are closed in 
his face until he is forced to drive the full 
1,000 miles to his Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. 

We Jews, who understand so well the 
meaning of the word “restricted,”’ fully 
comprehend the resentments and hostili- 
ties—and even the confusions—borne of such 
a painful experience. As American Jews, we 
cannot allow it to continue. 

Owners of American hotels, motels, and 
restaurants insist that their customers dic- 
tate segregated operation. But what happens 
in private homes across the nation where no 
direct economic loss is an ostensible excuse? 
Are the doors being opened to Africans, 
Asians, and Latin Americans? 

Less than a month ago, B’nai B’rith wom- 
en received a telephone call from the State 
Department asking our help in their search 
for homes in a few communities where there 
would be an open door, where a diplomat, 
a student, or an observer would be welcomed 
for himself, regardless of skin color. 


Se 
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Earlier, we felt the sting of direct chal- 
lenge when a student from Kenya voiced 
the humiliation suffered by his people in 
this country during our BBW Four Freedoms 
Library Roundtable Panel, “How much” he 
demanded “will the people of the United 
States—not only the State Department—do 
to welcome Africans?” 

The overtones of his question have a 
haunting quality and perhaps they evoke 
for you, as they did for me, the ageless 
words written in the Book of Exodus: “Thou 
shall neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” And perhaps for you, as for me, 
your next thought is that the gate opened 
wide to the stranger is as representative 
of true Jewish tradition as the mezzuzah 
on our door posts. 

I believe there is no question of how we 
can best meet the challenge that calls for 
a changed approach to homefront problems, 
“Ask not what your country can do for you,” 
declared President Kennedy on the day of 
his inauguration, “ask what you can do for 
your country * * * what together we can 
do for the freedom of man.” 

I propose that B’nai B’rith women un- 
dertake the program to rally women’s or- 
ganizations of all faiths to unite in support 
of a Homefront Peace Corps, which will pro- 
vide home hospitality for visiting represen- 
tatives of African, Asian, and Latin American 
nations. 

We hold one of the keys to peace. Let 
us use it to open wide the doors of America’s 
homes and thus contribute in a most mean- 
ingful and personal way to the cause of in- 
ternational friendship. 





The Air Man Breathes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call your attention to an article 
which appeared in the Palm Beach Post- 
Times, one of Florida’s most observant 
newspapers. This informative article 
describes what is being done to measure 
the effects of polluted air on man’s re- 
spiratory system, and I ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point: 

AlR MAN BREATHES 


Inhabitants of cities afflicted with air pol- 
lution problems long have recognized the 
desirability of removing irritants from the 
air, if for no other reason than to stop the 
annoying effects upon eyes and nose. There 
is also a lingering suspicion that air pollu- 
tion cannot be healthful. 

Because doctors disagree upon the harm- 
ful effect of polluted air, and what level of 
pollution is required before the human re- 
spiratory system is affected, reaction to in- 
dustrial and exhaust wastes in the air is 
dulled by a lack of definite knowledge of its 
effects upon the human body. Immediate 
effects are not as important as the harm 
which could occur over several generations 
of exposure. 

An experiment now underway in Los 
Angeles to test the effect of automobile ex- 
haust byproducts on living creatures with a 
shorter life span than man’s may produce 
some of the answers to pollution questions. 

Mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits have been 
placed at varying distances from Los Ange- 
les throughways to absorb hydrocarbons, ox- 
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idants, carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxides, 
and other irritants. A control group of sim- 
ilar animals is being maintained in pure air 
laboratory cubicles to compare health 
studies to those of their exposed kin. 

The study—financed by grant from the 
U.S. Public Health Service—is the most 
thorough research project yet undertaken 
on behalf of one of advanced civilization’s 
most perplexing problems. Whatever the 
findings, they should serve to quiet some of 
the diverse opinions on air pollution and 
chart the course for future studies and ac- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Los Angeles County Med- 
ical Association reported a survey showed 
that more than 10,000 persons have been ad- 
vised by their physicians to leave the area 
because of smog—and 2,500 have done so. 
Dr. Reginald H. Smart, chairman of the 
medical association’s public health commit- 
tee, said deaths from pulmonary diseases in 
California had tripled from 1950 to 1960. 

“We have no strong scientific proof that 
smog causes disease,” he said, “but we do 
have strong proof that it aggravates disease.” 

There is no doubt that great concentra- 
tions of smog do cause physical injury. In- 
voluntary human guinea pigs have proved 
this in particularly bad smog attacks in 
Britain and part of the United States. What 
the animal tests should indicate is the level 
of pollution which cannot safely be ex- 
ceeded. 

Setting standards of air safety is the be- 
lated link needed to give precautionary 
measures intelligent direction. 





Who Will Go to Bat for General Walker? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Paul Harvey appearing in the June 2, 
1961, issue of ‘Human Events’’: 

WHuo Wr Go To Bat ror GENERAL WALKER? 
(By Paul Harvey) 


It used to be that Communists were the 
daring ones. 

A Communist had to be so dedicated that 
he would risk the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune to espouse his convictions in 
public. 

Any Communist who ventured away from 
“Bughouse Square” to proclaim his Red 
“ism” in any respectable forum was casti- 
gated, socially ostracized, disemployed or 
perhaps stoned. 

We have changed. 

Time has stood still; we have changed. 

The Communist has learned to use our 
own Constitution as a bulletproof vest. 

Today the Reds and pinks are out in the 
open proclaiming their godless religion and 
waving a red flag or a mongrel one from the 
rooftops, and with such effectiveness and 
in such high places, that American patriots 
are now on the defensive. 

Today the loyal American is being de- 
famed, demoted, discharged, destroyed if he 
militantly defends the American “ism” 
against all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Maj. Gen. “Ted” Walker is such a man. 
West Point 1931, much decorated since, he 
was commanding officer of our 24th Infantry 
in Germany when President Kennedy yanked 
that command out from under him last 
April. 

Why? 
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Because General Walker had been criti- 
cized by a slime-mongering, girlie-stripping 
scandal sheet called the Overseas Weekly. 
(GI’s call it the “oversexed weekly.”’) 

One glance at this smutty, semiliterate, 
leftwing tabloid would rot your socks. Yet 
on the word of this publication, once banned 
by our Army as unfit for American service- 
men, General Walker was embarrassed, sus- 
pended and may be disgraced. 

His sin? General Walker, an informed au- 
thority on the Communist conspiracy, had 
brought to the attention of his troops the 
publications most competent to alert them 
to the weapons and tactics of our enemy. 

Any American who gets his teeth in 
Krushchev's trousers gets hurt. That 
Overseas Weekly rag launched a tirade of 
abuse, alleging General Walker’ was brain- 
washing the men of his command, consort- 
ing with “superpatriots,” and recommending 
publications of the John Birch Society. 

The sky fell down. 

President Kennedy removed General 
Walker from command “pending investiga- 
tion.” 

Removal from command is a shattering 
experience for a general officer, from which 
all the pieces can never be reassembled. 

General Eisenhower refused thus to 
humiliate George Patton in front of his men, 
even after Patton slapped a hospitalized 
soldier. 

When we remember that pinko generals, 
during the McCarthy era, were promoted, 
the torrent of criticism aimed at General 
Walker suggests some frightening conclu- 
sions. 

I have a file full of documentation on Gen- 
eral Walker and I find nothing in that file 
to indicate any but the most patriotic mo- 
tives and objectives. 

I urge a prompt congressional probe of 
the incident in question and I urge Ameri- 
cans to prod their Congressmen to the end 
that this investigation will be full and fair. 

And watch where the _ self-appointed 
champions of civil rights show up at this 
showdown. Will they stand up for the 
rights of a man whose only possible crime is 
too much anxiety for the security of his 
country? 

It will be interesting to see who will go 
to bat for Ted Walker. 





Our Debt to Our War Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
May 30, 1961, appropriate Memorial Day 
exercises, honoring the heroic dead of 
all our wars, were held on the Common 
in my home city of Worcester, Mass. 

The exercises were principally spon- 
sored by the Willie Grout Camp, Sons of 
Union Veterans, and were very well at- 
tended by local citizens and members of 
the various veterans organizations in the 
area. 

It was my privilege to speak at these 
exercises and I have been asked to in- 
clude here the address I delivered, which 
follows: 

Memorrat Day EXERCISES, WORCESTER 
Common, May 30, 1961 

It is a high privilege to join with you today 
in paying tribute to the heroic dead of all 
our wars. 
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This ceremony very vividly and timely re- 
minds us that the individuals we commemo- 
rate today willingly gave up their lives for 
their beliefs. In dwelling upon their suf- 
ferings and deaths in combat against the 
enemy we are virtually forced to ask our- 
selves, what are we willing to give up to 
further preserve the beliefs for which they 
died? 

This question realistically recalls the great 
obligations we have to our living veterans 
and those whom our departed heroes have 
left behind. 

A grateful and blessed country will not, I 
am sure, ever permit our history books to 
show that the widows and family members 
of those who died in war were denied a good 
measure of the material assistance which 
would have been provided for them by de- 
voted husbands and fathers had they lived. 

I am certain that the people of this Nation 
will never allow it to be said that our han- 
dicapped war veterans were forgotten and 
neglected in their rehabilitation needs or de- 
nied the medical and hospital facilities to 
which they are legally and morally entitled. 

The best guarantee for the promotion of 
genuine patriotism among those who could 
possibly be called in the future is a dem- 
onstration of how we have met our obliga- 
tions to those who have served in the past. 

It is well for us, also, to emphasize today 
the beliefs of those who have served and 
are gone. In summary, they believed in the 
dignity of the individual and his possession 
of inalienable rights and liberties granted by 
the Creator. 

By their deaths, those we commemorate 
today retained these beliefs and rights for 
us. 
Just as in the day of those to whom we are 
paying tribute here, we are now again chal- 
lenged by an enemy that has openly de- 
clared their determination to take away the 
God-given rights we, and the other free 
peoples, enjoy and place us all under the 
tyrannical yoke of atheistic communism. 

The scheme of their accomplishment has 
not yet reached the point of open military 
aggression, and may God grant that it never 
will. 

Instead, they are projecting a cold war 
strategy, with which we are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar, of provoking irritation 
on one day and hypocritical gestures for 
peaceful negotiation on the next. 

Their obvious, ultimate hope is that by 
inciting prolonged discouragement, division, 
dissension, and peaceful yearning among 
ourselves and our allies we will finally be- 
come so frustrated, so soft, so exhausted, 
and so spiritless, they will be able to sub- 
jugate us all without any violent struggle. 

Their indictment of us, in brief, is that 
we have lost the genuine character for na- 
tional patriotism, that our traditional uni- 
fied courage has been dissipated and that 
our historical capacity for sacrifice has dis- 
appeared. We must then urgently and 
promptly show them that the charges in 
their indictment are false. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a renewed call for all Americans to 
join in concerted action to meet and defeat 
the Russian cold war strategy. He has 
voiced a most solemn warning for all in- 
dividuals and segments of American society 
to unite in demonstrating willingness to 
undergo the sacrifices necessary to show the 
Russian leaders that they are wrong in 
their convictions about the American people. 

He has indicated his own belief that this 
cold war struggle with the Communist dic- 
tators may well be extended over an indef- 
inite period during which we may experi- 
ence frustrating reverses as well as encour- 
aging triumphs. 

This Nation is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of peace. Our forebearers came to 
these shores to escape tyranny and to live 
in peace. Our purpose today is to maintain 
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peace, with honor. I know that this Gov- 
ernment will never abandon the pursuit of 
such peace. But to accomplish that peace, 
and avert the wholesale destruction of nu- 
clear war, we must convince the Russian 
leaders that peaceful negotiation is their 
own wisest and best choice. 

The only way we can convince them of 
that fact is by a national demonstration 
of patriotic-willingness to pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor, as our 
forefathers did, for the survival of freedom 
and liberty in a new and better world of 
the future. 3 

The men and women whom we publicly 
honor this morning gave up their lives for 
this heroic purpose. If this ceremony is to 
have any real meaning, we must stand ready 
to do the same. 

Let us pray the Almighty to give us the 
united character, strength, and courage to 
fulfill the trust placed in us by those whe 
died for God and for country. 





The Two Maps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the New Re- 
public of May 29, 1961. I commend this 
discussion of the Communist world to 
the attention of our colleagues because 
of its hard, serious thinking about free- 
dom’s competitors: 

THE Two Maps 
(By Louis J. Halle) 


What my friend Harry Simple claims, as 
I understand him, is that the Soviet Union 
is not really a Marxist state or a Communist 
state or anything like that. Although 
dressed up in the Marxist terminology, he 
says, it’s still Just the old Russian autocracy, 
which was modeled on the Byzantine Empire 
back in the days of Ivan the Great. He 
claims that, just as Ivan then thought Rus- 
sia was historically destined to become the 
third and final Rome (by which he meant 
it was destined to rule the world), so Khru- 
shchev thinks today. Harry doesn’t believe 
that Khrushchev represents Karl Marx’s 
movement for the emancipation of the 
world’s toiling masses. He doesn’t believe 
Moscow’s objective really is to liberate the 
workers of the world and then “wither away.” 
He thinks its objective is to become the 
Third Rome. 


Of course, if you put it that way it sounds 
good. But it also sounds like saying that 
the Communists aren’t Communists, and if 
they aren’t I want to know who is. 


Harry’s answer is that “communism” is a 
name, not a thing. You can put it on any- 
thing you want, just like a hat that you can, 
put on anybody’s head. 

If you press him, he admits it’s not quite 
as simple as that. For instance, he admits 
that if the Pope in the Vatican should call 
his religion Marxist or Communist—if he 
should put on that hat—no one would believe 
him. This is because the Roman Catholic 
Church has no historic association with Karl 
Marx or the Communist movement of Marx’s 
day. But it is possible to trace a continuous 
line of historical development from Marx to 
Lenin and from Lenin to Khrushchev. 
Therefore Khrushchev can say, as the Pope 
could not, that he inherited the hat. 
But what the hat covers today is just as 
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different from what it covered in Marx’s day 
as the Pope is different from Marx. 

Harry says we put ourselves at a disad- 
vantage by identifying Moscow’s challenge as 
the challenge of Marx’s communism instead 
of as what it really is, the old-fashioned 
challenge of an expanding empire. “Marx- 
ism” and “communism” and “socialism” and 
the rest may be bad words to us, but they 
appeal to half-educated intellectuals all over 
the world, being historically identified with 
the aim of liberating the people from their 
brutal capitalist exploiters, and that sort of 
thing. When we identify Khrushchev with 
Marx, we ennoble the image of Khrushchev, 
he says, more than we degrade the image of 
Marx. We make Khrushchey look like the 
champion of the disenfranchised masses 
against us exploiters. 

Harry will admit, if you pin him down, that 
the threat of what he calls the Third Rome 
does have an ideological element. But he 
regards it as a sort of standard element. He 
says that any struggle between an imperialist 
power and those who are trying to hold it off 
is a struggle that involves the ideological 
issue of servitude versus freedom. He will 
even grant that the issue is intensified, in 
the present case, by Moscow’s contempt of 
the individual and of the values on which 
our civilization is based. But these are 
merely aggravations of the basic threat, 
which is that of a Third Rome. 

Dropping in on me the other evening, and 
making himself at home, Harry proceeded, 
in his usual abrupt way, to resume our pre- 
vious discussions of the subject. “By iden- 
tifying what we are opposing as an ideolog- 
ical movement,” he said, “rather than as 
an expanding autocracy, we mislead our- 
selves. We tie ourselves to a false world 
view, thereby denying ourselves the oppor- 
tunities for coping with it a true view could 
reveal.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked. 

“Let me read you something from an old 
State Department press release,” he con- 
tinued, fishing in his pockets till he found 
it. “It’s the text of an address televised to 
the Nation by the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles in January 1953, 6 days after he had 
assumed office as Secretary of State. Listen 
tothis: — 

“‘Now already our proclaimed enemies 
control one-third of all the people of the 
world. I’ve here behind me a map which 
shows the vast area which stretches from 
Kamchatka near Alaska, the northern is- 
lands of Japan and right on to Germany in 
the center of Europe. That’s an area which 
the Russian Communists completely domi- 
nate. In that area are 800 million people 
and they are being forged into a vast weapon 
of fighting power backed by industrial pro- 
duction and modern weapons that include 
atomic bombs. If this block of 800 million 
people is compared with our population, 
about 150 million people, it means that if 
we were alone against them, the population 
odds against us and in their favor would be 
7 to 1. At the end of the Second World 
War, only a little over 7 years ago, they only 
controlled about 200 million people, and 
today, as I say, they control 800 million 
people.’” . 

“It’s perfectly clear,” I said, “that Mr. 
Dulles was describing the expanding Rus- 
sian empire. He was anticipating your 
advice.” 

“Look again,” Harry replied. “You'll see 
that Mr. Dulles was, in effect, accepting the 
ideological claim of the people in Moscow— 
the claim that the Communist world is one. 
The area on the map behind him, which he 
referred to as having fallen under Moscow’s 
complete domination, was not the area called 
Russia or the area called China or the two 
together: it was a single area called com- 
munism. Taking the nominal for the real, 
he assumed that the 600 million people in 
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China had been incorporated with the 200 
million in Russia to form a single movement 
that allowed of no distinction between them. 
The area had become one ideological em- 
pire, with Moscow as its capital, and the old 
national boundary between what had been 
two separate states, in the unregenerate days 
before communism’s triumph, was now 
erased. 


THE TRANSITION TO NATIONAL COMMUNISM 


“There really was no excuse for accepting 
this myth that communism was above coun- 
try by the date of Mr. Dulles’ speech. It 
ought to have been evident by that time 
that the international Communist movement, 
in the course of its accommodation to the 
real world, was breaking up into national 
Communist movements. This change from 
international to national communism had 
begun in Russia when Lenin, in an unex- 
pected emergency, moved to put international 
communism at the service of the Russian 
state. When Stalin carried this to the point 
where it became permanent, the conse- 
quences were bound to be immense. Hither- 
to, Moscow had been able to claim the al- 
legiance of workers’ movements in all coun- 
tries on the grounds that it represented the 
interests of what was a single worldwide 
working class, without distinction of na- 
tionality. But it could no longer expect to 
hold that allegiance as it became evident 
that what Moscow had really come to repre- 
sent was the national interests of the Rus- 
sian state. Its own nationalism was bound 
to provoke a counter-nationalism among the 
Communist movements in other countries. 

“This should have been understood among 
us, by the time Mr. Dulles spoke, if only be- 
cause a dramatic demonstration of it had 
already been given in the nationalistic re- 
bellion of Yugoslavia, a nominally Commu- 
nist country, against the nationalistic de- 
mands of Soviet Russia. Once that demon- 
stration had been given, it should have been 
evident that the Communist world was, in- 
trinsically, just as divided as the non-Com- 
munist world, and on the same nationalistic 
lines. It should also have been evident that 
this radically altered the whole situation, 
making the prospects of the non-Commu- 
nist world far more hopeful than they could 
otherwise have been. It opened up new op- 
portunities to our policy that we should have 
seen and seized.” 

“How about our policy on Yugoslavia?’ I 
asked. 

“I was just going to mention that as the 
brilliant exception. Here the break between 
the two Communist countries had become 
overt, or almost, before we moved. But we 
did see the opportunity in time, and we did 
move. This was a triumph of intelligence 
over ideology that unfortunately was not to 
be repeated. You recall that there were 
those in Washington who opposed any co- 
operation with Tito’s Yugoslavia on the 
grounds that it bore the Communist label. 
The enemy, for them, was an ideology rather 
than a state. But there were also those who 
saw that what we were opposing primarily 
was the imperialism of the Russian state, and 
they were unwilling to see us refuse cooper- 
ation with Yugoslavia toward that end be- 
cause of the ideological label it wore. In the 
light of subsequent history, their victory is 
remarkable.” 

“By ‘subsequent history’,” I said, “I sup- 
pose you mean the China business.” 

“Precisely. The completion of the Chinese 
revolution came right after Yugoslavia’s 
demonstration of the implications of that 
Russian nationalism to which Stalin had 
made the Communist movement secondary. 
The Chinese revolution bore the Communist 
label, partly because that was the respectable 
label for a revolution to bear in the eyes of 
extremists; but it might just as well have 
been called ‘Maoism’ or some such thing in- 
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stead. It was even less Communist, in the 
classical sense cf the term, than Russia’s 
communism. In fact, it was such a strange 
brand of communism that the Russians 
themselves found it hard to accept. I know 
of no reason to doutt Molotov’s sincerity 
when he spoke conternptuously of the so- 
called Chinese Communists, referring to 
them as mere ‘agrarian reformers’ rather 
than Communists. So far from their tri- 
umph having represented the conquest of 
China by Russia, they had had to make their 
own way into power, half the time against 
the opposition of Moscow, which regarded 
their movement with misgivings. I have no 
doubt that these misgivings were nourished 
by the demonstration the Chinese Com- 
munists had given, since long before their 
achievement of power, that they were not 
willing to accept Moscow’s domination. 

“By the time they came to power, how- 
ever, we Americans had lost our senses. We 
had been frightened by the ideological myth. 
We had become obsessed with a word, with 
@ name. What we saw on our maps, where 
the names of ‘Russia’ and ‘China’ had once 
been, was now the one dread name, ‘com- 
munism’. Those who tried to point out that 
this picture was too simple were hounded 
out of the Government, disgraced, their 
careers ruined. All real debate and dis- 
cussion of China policy was cut off. So our 
Government was bound to an unnecessary 
policy, in Korea and Formosa, that pushed 
China into the arms of Russia, foreclosing 
for an indefinite time any hope of con- 
tinuing the traditional separation between 
the two.” 

paused, and I must say I was too 
frightened by the controversial character of 
his remarks even to voice an objection for 
the moment. 

“In philosophical terms,’”’ he continued at 
last, “the question is which of two nominal 
concepts—which of two maps, if you will— 
best fits the political geography as it really 
is. One map shows a single area from the 
Adriatic to the China Sea, which is labeled, 
simply, ‘Communism.’ The other shows the 
same area broken up into variegated pieces 
that are labeled ‘Albania,’ ‘Yugoslavia,’ ‘Po- 
land,’ ‘Russia,’ ‘China,’ and so forth. If, like 
Mr. Dulles, we accept the first of these maps 
as representing the truth, then we shall have 
one foreign policy, and that a highly limited 
foreign policy. If we accept the second, 
then we shall have a different foreign pol- 
icy, a foreign policy of broader scope, based 
on prospects and opportunities the existence 
of which the first map doesn’t admit.” 


SHIFTING BALANCES 


“All this,” I said, “strikes me as mighty ab- 
stract and theoretical.” 

“Very well,” he said, “let me suggest its 
practical application. If the first map is 
right, then about half the population of 
the globe has become a single instrument 
in the hands of Moscow, serving Moscow’s 
objective of completing its world revolution 
by establishing its dominion over the re- 
maining half. That remaining half, on the 
other hand, is utterly divided, most of it 
being neutral, while we with our little pop- 
ulation try to lead a loose coalition of chiefly 
European nations in resistance to it. If this 
is the real situation, then we are close to 
the point where we must make a choice 
between suicide and surrender. Our only 
hope is to hold the Communist empire, as 
best we can, within the limits it has already 
attained—if necessary, by the sheer threat 
of massive retaliation even for limited ag- 
gression. However desperate the prospect of 

military force over Laos, we shall have 
to do it. We may have to land our own mili- 
tary forces in Cuba as well, even though it 
makes Cuba our Algeria, even though the 
political consequences might involve us, at 
last, in trying to hold down the whole of 
Latin America by force, even though we 
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should lose the rest of the world to gain 
Cuba. 

“I might say it is this first map many of 
our military use, and that often makes their 
advice dangerous. However, if the other 
map is the right one, then we live in an en- 
tirely different world, a world that is com- 
plex and fluid, a world in which all sorts of 
political shifts and combinations are pos- 
sible at any time. A country that is on one 
side today may go over to the other side to- 
morrow, and go neutral the next day—as 
Yugoslavia has done. Laos might be in the 
Russian camp for awhile, then in the Chinese 
camp, then in our own—whatever ideological 
label it happened to bear. 

“In such a world the prospect that Cuba 
would become a permanent ally or satellite 
of Moscow, whatever label it wore, would be 
inconceivable. All the considerations of 
communications and logistics would make 
dependence on the Soviet Union so onerous 
and precarious for Cuba that the Cubans 
themselves could never accept it as final. 
It would be possible only as a transitory 
expedient. 

“Such a world as the second map depicts 
is a world of constantly shifting balances 
and alinements in which no advance, 
whether on our side or the other, is final. 
The Soviet Union, which today is unable to 
maintain, even over Albania, that ‘complete 
domination’ which Mr. Dulles credited it 
with having over China, would find its 
maintenance impossible in South America— 
even over South American dictatorships 
that had chosen to call themselves Commu- 
nist. Just as the United States allied itself 
with Communist Russia to fight the Nazi 
threat in World War II, so one can imagine 
a Communist Brazil allied with the United 
States to keep the Soviet Union out of our 
common hemisphere. 

“If I were the President of the United 
States, before I decided to resort to desperate 
action in either Laos or Cuba, I should want 
to be clear on which of the two maps was 
right. And if I came to the conclusion that 
the second map was right—as, trust me, I 
should—then I would reshape the foreign 
policy that had been based on the first map, 
and I would undertake the reeducation of 
my Government accordingly. I would have 
Mr. Dulles’ map taken down from the walls 
of all departments. I would liberate our 
foreign policy from it.” 

He fell silent. 

“Even for you, Harry,” I said at last, “this 
has been a long lecture. I’ve forgotten— 
what were we talking about when it began?” 

“I was saying that, in the context of a 
cold war, ideology is merely dust in our 
eyes.” 

“If you don’t believe in ideology,” I asked, 
“then what the devil do you believe in?” 

“I believe in the potential dignity of the 
individual man, and the need to respect it. 
It’s the big ideologies labeled for export that 
I don’t believe in.” 

I don’t hold with most of what Harry says, 
but every now and then he says something 
that seems to me at least worth chewing on. 





Freedom: A Possession or a Trust? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an editorial written by Rev. Robert 
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Schuller, of Garden Grove, Calif. Rev- 
erend Schuller places liberty, freedom, 
and human dignity above all else and is 
one of the American patriots who would 
risk everything, including life, to preserve 
our heritage of liberty: 

FREEDOM: A POSSESSION OR A TRUST 


(By Rev. Robert Schuller, minister, Garden 
Grove Community Drive-In Church) 


In the face of mounting Communist 
threats in our world, we have been hearing 
an increasing number of voices that are sug- 
gesting that America must prepare to sur- 
render its freedom and independence rather 
than risk total liquidation in a Soviet- 
launched thermonuclear war. 

“Better Red than dead,” is Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s tragic theme. We have been told 
recently by that prominent Protestant min- 
ister, George Buttrick, that we should “risk 
enslavement before we risk annihilation.” 

These voices talk as if freedom is an un- 
attached possession that we the living Amer- 
icans may give away in exchange for our 
lives. In their last assembly, the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ suggested 
that “America might have to subordinate its 
will to that of the United Nations.” Which 
raises the crucial question, Do we really have 
the right to surrender our national inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and freedom? 

Is it not more accurate to say that our 
freedom really belongs to the men who 
bought it and paid for it with their hearts, 
their lives, their legs and hands and their 
eyes and (for some, God help them) their 
sanity? Did we not tell those gallant lads 
who fought in our wars that they were dying 
for the independence of our free land? 

Then our freedom is not a possession—it 
is a sacred trust. It has only been given to 
us to guard and protect. We are told to 
guard it with our lives. We are stewards of 
freedom—not masters of freedom. 

And no man has a right to give away what 
really belongs to someone else. This Memo- 
rial weekend America will proudly promise to 
those big hearts that were drained at 
Flanders Field, Iwo Jima, Normandy that we 
will guard with our lives forever the liberties 
with which we have been entrusted. So 
help us God. 





When Freedom Dies in Its Sleep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
ever-increasing pleasure for me to ob- 
serve the rising star of my congressional 
neighbor, the Honorable CHarLEs E. 
GOODELL, of the 43d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. Although young both 
in years and in legislative experience, 
“‘CHARLIE’S” personality, his devotion to 
duty, his fighting heart, and, above all, 
his abundant commonsense, have dem- 
onstrated to all of us in the short time 
he has been with us that here, indeed, 
is a worthy successor to the Honorable 
“Dan” Reed, who for so long and so 
faithfully served both the 43d Congres- 
sional District of New York and his Na- 
tion in this body. 

Congressman GOopELL was the main 
speaker at the Memorial Day services 
held this year at Geneseo, N.Y. His ad- 
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dress was both stirring and thought 
provoking. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is my pleasure to insert the full 
text of that address: 

THE Most IGNOMINIOUS DEATH OF THEM ALI, 


It is an awesome experience for me each 
time I return to the fertile acreage of the 
43d Congressional District in New York State 
from the frenetic activity in our” Nation’s 
Capital. It is so easy to lose all perspective 
when you go on and on, shuffling reams of 
paper and debating momentous issues so far 
away from the people who are most directly 
concerned. At times the issues almost be- 
come unreal—something out of a ridiculous, 
insane fantasy. It is then that a man must 
return to the soil and to his people in search 
of new inspiration and dedication. 

I have journeyed from our Nation’s Capital 
to be with you today, not alone to express 
a message in words, but perhaps even more 
importantly, to draw from you a renewed 
dedication of spirit. I thank you for the 
opportunity. I always point with particular 
pride to the fact that I represent such good 
people in the Genesee Valley. Cherishing 
the people and the area as I do, this occa- 
sion is especially meaningful for me. 

We are gathered on Memorial Day so that 
the childrén can have a good time, so that 
all of us may relax from our daily chores 
with those we love, and so that all of you 
may practice your self-discipline in sitting 
through a dry and tiresome address by your 
Congressman. But we are gathered together 
for other reasons. This is a time when we 
pause to look beyond ourselves. We do so, 
first, by turning backward and remembering 
the blazing glory along with the humble 
grime and ache of the past. We remember 
those among our family and neighbors who 
have made the final sacrifice, in order that 
you and I might live in freedom. If we can 
recapture in our hearts today just a small 
part of the agony they knew, our gathering 
will be more meaningful than just a happy 
frolic for the family. 

People have died, have bled, have suffered. 
Seldom does a hero die with flags waving 
in the breeze, trumpets sounding their clar- 
ion call or people cheering. Nor do they 
know in those final moments the solemn, 
simple peace of taps sounded at sundown. 
They usually die in fear and dirt, uncer- 
tainty and pain, loneliness and chaos. The 
men and women we honor today fought to 
live, but they were prepared to die in order 
that you and I might live to carry forward 
the banner of freedom. 

Memorial Day is fizzle, if we do not 
relive in our hearts for a few moments the 
tragedies of the past. 

But Memorial Day is not just a time for 
turning our eyes backward. It is an occa- 
sion for appreciating the past, while facing 
resolutely into the future. Yes, it is a 
time for bands and parades, for family pic- 
nics and fun, for joyful living. Those are 
the trappings that symbolize a part of our 
tribute to the great heroes of the past. We 
cannot celebrate this day only in sadness and 
tears of despair for what is forever past. We 
are alive. In the shadow of the past, we 
can yet pronounce simply and truthfully 
that the future belongs to us. What kind of 
future? Will it be worthy of the storied 
past? Will the future of today build our 
children’s future for tomorrow? Or will 
these wonderful bundles of energy and love 
we call children in the words of the Scrip- 
tures “inherit the wind”? 

Many of you may say, “Don’t talk to me 
about missiles and nuclear bombs and space- 
ships. Those are things that are beyond 
me. What do you expect me to do to pre- 
vent the human race from raining missiles 
of desolation on each other?” 


Now I agree that neither you nor I will 
have much to say about the final decisions 
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as to the survival of mankind. But, on the 
other hand, there is a long preparation for 
destruction as well as for discovery. No 
man—no woman—will be entirely exempt 
from blame if mankind eventually commits 
mass suicide and wipes the race from the 
face of the globe. Washington, D.C., seems 
a long way from the day-to-day business af- 
fairs in Geneseo and Livingston County. 
And much farther away are Paris—where 
our President will meet shortly with De 
Gaulle—or Vienna—where our President will 
meet at the summit with Khrushchev. 
Nonetheless the support of every American 
is important to the President at times like 
these. It is especially important when you 
think he’s wrong and you are critical of the 
President, yet stand behind him through 4 
crisis as our leader. 

But I want to talk to you today, not about 
the mighty, world-shaking problems in 
Washington, Geneva, or Paris, but about 
those things that you can do—every day— 
here in Geneseo or wherever else you go 
about “shuffling off your mortal coil.” On 
this Memorial Day 1961 what can you and 
I do about the unknown expanse of the 
future that lies before us? 

Not long ago our own good Senator 
Keattine delivered a moving address in 
Olean, N.Y. He concluded with words to 
this effect, and I paraphrase: “Freedom has 
died in many ways over the history of the 
world. It has died on the battlefields, in 
deception and intrigue, in revolution, in the 
grasping selfishness of its leaders, in ignor- 
ance. But the worst—the most ignomini- 
ous——death of them all, is when freedom 
dies in its sleep.” 

There is abroad in the streets of Geneseo 
today a deadly sleeping sickness. It hasn’t 
afflicted too many of our robust, self-reliant 
Livingston folk—not nearly as many as in 
other parts of the country. It reaches epi- 
demic proportions in the slums of our cities 
and has spread to the suburbs. It is the 
most contagious disease known to mankind. 
It has many different names. Some call it 
“Govern-me-itis”; others prefer “Support- 
me-itis”; you might call it “Cancer of the 
Lazy Bone.” But whatever name you put 
on it, the disease is the same. It breeds in 
its most deadly form in nations that have 
reached the age of maturity and abundance. 
It is the great destroyer of civilizations in 
their prime of life. Free Americans have 
climbed to a new summit of abundance and 
well-being, a summit far beyond the wildest 
dreams of our forefathers. Yet we have the 
dread disease attacking our vital organs. It 
is a sleeping sickness because it dulls the 
sense of a nation, gives its citizens a feeling 
of euphoria—all is well—while it kills from 
within. 

Perhaps you know someone who has this 
disease or is a carrier? It’s not easy to tell. 
Your son, your aunt, your neighbor may have 
it. Unfortunately, there is no skin rash 
as in measles or scarlet fever. Although the 
victim usually finds the reclining position 
most comfortable, he has no pain, and no 
fever at all. Here are some of the symptoms. 
Watch out for them; they won’t hurt you 
too much, but they’ll kill your country. 

1. A feeling that hard work is to be 
avoided, if possible, but in any event kept to 
@ minimum. No longer is hard productive 
labor—the utilizing to the fullest a person’s 
skills and potential—recognized as one of the 
deep satisfactions in life. 

2. A belief that honesty and high moral 
standards are relative—relative to what some 
of your neighbors apply in their lives or 
perhaps to the standards of our Hollywood 
and TV scenarios. The usual excuse for this 
kind of action is, “Well, if I don’t do it I 
won't survive long in this business.” 

3. A feeling that somebody has got to do 
something about that problem in the com- 
munity, but I haven’t got time. This usually 
ends up in passing the problem to those in 
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the community who truly have the least 
time or, worse, ignoring the problem entirely. 

4. A feeling that somehow there is a col- 
lective wisdom about government that will 
solve our problems better for us than we can 
accomplish on our own. 

5. A feeling that we live in an unreal world 
in which money that comes from Washing- 
ton is like manna from heaven. No one has 
to pay extra taxes for it, because we can 
borrow the money and increase the national 
debt, or raise the money from economic 
growth or some other economic theory that 
seemingly avoids the burden ever falling back 
onto the taxpayer. 

6. A feeling that what we can do as in- 
dividuals is too small to make any difference. 
Let’s appeal to government to do it for us. 
The bigger the government and the further 
away from us, the better, because it will be 
less likely to call on us as individuals to take 
up our own share. This feeling persists in 
spite of the undeniable truth that the 
genuinely great personal crises are almost al- 
ways the person-to-person issues that every 
one of us has a part in creating and solving. 

So there we have named just six symp- 
toms of this dread disease. Each of you 
could name many more. But starting with 
those six—avoiding hard work like the 
plague, compromising honesty and moral 
standards, leaving community problems to 
others, revering the collective wisdom of 
government, imagining that government 
spending money comes from somewhere 
other than the people themselves, and de- 
grading the importance of one’s own indi- 
vidual contribution in human affairs—those 
six give you the idea of the character of this 
sleeping sickness that afflicts our beloved 
Nation. 

They all add up to a loss in the pioneer- 
ing spirit of a free people. We have grad- 
ually allowed ourselves to be lulled into a 
defenseless condition. We engage in con- 
stant discussions about which Government 
programs will give the most things to the 
most people. No longer do we look upon 
government as a means of caring for the 
unfortunate and expanding the opportuni- 
ties for the fortunate. Government now 
must care for both the unfortunate and the 
fortunate. The classic phrase of Senator 
Corton, of New Hampshire, tells us where 
we're headed: 

“A government that gives you everything 
you want, ends up taking everything you’ve 
got.” 

Each of you has ability, skill, a special 
attribute. God made us all with a function 
we could perform better than anyone else 
in the world. Some may have skill in their 
hands, others in their tongues; some in 
their good looks, others in their open hearts; 
but each of us has that function, that skill, 
that combination of characteristics that 
God has given to an individual human being 
at his creation. If we arouse ourselves— 
shake off the lethargy that has taken hold 
of our spirits—we can yet beat off the sleep- 
ing sickness that gnaws at our Nation from 
within. 

In summarizing one’s thoughts in Gen- 
eseo, N.Y., it seems peculiarly appropriate 
to quote a Wadsworth—in this case Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Today, in the memory of those who have 
passed beyond ahead of us, let us rededicate 
ourselves as individuals—amidst freedom 
and health and abundance unknown before 
in the history of man—to do the frustrat- 
ing, perplexing, limitless number of little 
jobs which God requires of free men. If 
Americans bestir themselves, there is yet 
time to prevent the most ignominious death 
known to man—when freedom dies in its 
sleep. 
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Ward’s Joins Attack on Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we will soon be discussing and acting on 
the proposal to extend the so-called 
Korean war corporate and excise taxes, 
due to expire on June 30, 1961, for an- 
other year. Included in these taxes is 
one with which I am greatly concerned, 
the 10-percent auto excise tax, as many 
of my colleagues are acutely aware, hav- 
ing heard my protests for several years. 
In my testimony last month before the 
Committee on Ways and Means I out- 
lined what I consider to be the main 
arguments for the repeal or reduction 
of this highly discriminatory tax; and I 
plan to continue to bring to the atten- 
tion of this body each and every relevant 
reason and comment in that regard. 
One such statement is contained in the 
World of Wheels column written by Fred 
Olmsted, appearing June 1, 1961, in the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, which 
pointedly discusses not only the depress- 
ing effect of the auto excise tax but also 
of the other taxes levied on the trans- 
portation industry. While I welcome 
the action of the committee in calling 
on the executive branch to expedite the 
study of the impact of these taxes upon 
the industry, I am disappointed that the 
committee has decided to endorse the 
extension of these taxes for the 8th time 
and I regret that such a study, as the 
one called for, was not available for our 
consideration this session. The article 
follows: 

WorLD OF WHEELS—WARD’s JOINS ATTACK ON 
Tax 
(By Fred Olmsted) 

Everybody in Michigan is familiar with the 
10-cents-a-gallon tax on gasoline. 

Most are aware of the 10-percent Federal 
excise tax on automobiles. 

Both have been the subject of repeated 
attack. 

Neither appears at the moment to be 
headed for a change that might make con- 
sumers happy. 

Nevertheless, the battle goes on. 

In Ward’s 1961 Automotive Yearbook, re- 
leased Wednesday, Publisher Robert B. Pow- 
ers urged that the excise levy be removed at 
least from replacement parts, tires, and 
batteries. 

The American Petroleum Institute, noting 
a decline in the growth rate of gasoline con- 
sumption with the rise in taxes, notes that 
compact cars may mark the point of dimin- 
ishing returns for such taxes. 

And the Associated Petroleum Industries of 
Michigan, stung by legislative criticism, says 
the oil industry is “tired of being the fall 
guy,” adding: 

“If it were not for gas taxes, motorists 
could buy gasoline for around 20 cents a 
gallon, the same price as 40 years ago.” 

In his latest shot at the excise tax, 
Powers notes that 18 million cars on the 
road (nearly a third) are 4 or more years 
old, more than a million prewar. 

“Many of these cars are not safe to drive 
or to meet on the road,” said Powers. 

The 11 million emergency road calls last 
year, Powers believes, were due in large 
measure to neglected repairs. 
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“Removal of the excise tax on replacement 
parts, tires, and batteries,” he said, “could 
spur millions of our population to stop 
playing Russian roulette on the highways 
with the family car.” 

The Petroleum Institute, in a study of 48 
States and 3 Federal gas tax increases in 
the last 10 years, observed that the gas con- 
sumption growth rate declined the following 
year in 37 instances. 

In six States, actual decreases in consump- 
tion were noted despite higher car registra- 
tions. Federal gas tax increases in 1951, 
1956, and 1959 were followed by falling 
growth rates respectively in 27, 40, and 39 
States. 

In Michigan, motorists have been bom- 
barded by something called the gas tax 
education committee with reminders that 
10 cents of each gasoline dollar goes for 
taxes. 

William Palmer, executive secretary of the 
petroleum group, says his group has nothing 
to do with the education committee. 

But Palmer, who is also president of the 
Michigan Good Roads Federation, declares 
the State’s road program can be advanced 
without the added 1-cent “temporary” Fed- 
eral gas tax voted 2 years ago if Congress 
will do what it promised—restore a portion 
of the motorist taxes now being diverted to 
nonhighway purposes. 





Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in support of the resolu- 
tion to establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, which is being 
sponsored by our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
DaNnIEL J. FLoop. The resolution is now 
pending before the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which held hearings on it recently. 
I trust the committee will act speedily 
and favorably on the measure. 

I believe that it is in our national in- 
terest to provide every possible help and 
moral encouragement to the captive na- 
tions in their struggle to regain their 
national freedom, independence and hu- 
man dignity. We must give heart to 
these enslaved peoples by showing that 
they have not been forgotten during this 
black period in world affairs when they 
are enduring great mental and physical 
suffering. We must also provide all 
possible hope to them for their future 
survival, as nations and as individuals, 
so that they can reestablish and re- 
habilitate their national life and culture. 

The peoples of the captive nations are 
today silenced peoples, unable to speak 
their minds, unable to practice their re- 
ligious beliefs, and unable to live as free 
human beings. Their indomitable will 
for freedom, however, has not been 
crushed. They may be silent and grim 
today, but they are waiting patiently and 
hopefully for tomorrow. This patience 
and hope must be kept alive under all 
circumstances. To give up hope, to lose 
courage, means to lose everything. 
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The captive nations constitute a great 
symbol of mankind’s struggle against its 
most ruthless enemy, international com- 
munism, which is seeking to subjugate 
and enslave all of humanity. By en- 
couraging and aiding the captive na- 
tions to continue their gallant struggle 
in the face of the most difficult odds, we 
are maintaining and building up a great 
reservoir of dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment within the iron curtain countries 
which may some day be of invaluable 
help to the free world. The creation of 
a committee as advocated in House Res- 
olution 211 would render great assistance 
to the captive nations and would serve 
as a powerful weapon in our hands 
against communism. 
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Law Is the Companion of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5, 1961, the Honorable Charles Fahy, 
judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit, addressed the Law 
Day U.S.A. program of the Montgomery 
County Jewish Community, Inc., Chevy 
Chase, Md. Judge Fahy’s address is a 
fine expression of the American commit- 
ment to freedom and justice under law 
and I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

Law Is THE COMPANION OF FREEDOM 
(By Charles Fahy) 


The invitation to join you in commemo- 
rating the law is deeply appreciated. We 
who live today are the custodians of a 
heritage of which law is an indispensable 
part; and it has reached a high degree of 
development in our own Nation. This heri- 
tage of law has its roots in ancient times 
but flowered with a special character at the 
time of the founding of the United States. 
The people became then the acknowledged 
sovereign under God. And the American 
people, though composed of many races and 
religions, are one people, as has been said 
before. 

I should like to refer a moment to a 
passage in the Old Testament, Book of Deu- 
teronomy, where in chapter XVI occurs the 
following about one aspect of the law: 

“Thou shalt appoint judges and magis- 
trates in all thy gates, which the Lord thy 
God shall give thee, in all thy tribes; that 
they may judge the people with just judg- 
ment.” 

In commenting upon this passage Dr. J. 
B. Stern points out that in the eyes of the 
prophets of old, justice was a divine, irre- 
sistible force, and that the idea of justice 
in Hebrew thought stands for equality, be- 
cause man is created in the image of God, 
with inalienable rights. He says that Jud- 
aism requires that human personality be 
respected in every human being, otherwise 
we have a negation of religion. These 
thoughts in a way parallel those reflected in 
the three great state papers which gave life 
and character to our Nation, the Declaration 
of Independence of 1776, the original Con- 
stitution of 1788, and the first 10 amend- 
ments of 1791, known as the Bill of Rights. 
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The Declaration of Independence is the first 
and leading expression of the spirit or soul 
of the Nation: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” The Declaration relies upon the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God, and 
the men who signed their names did so with 
“a firm reliance on the protection of d.vine 
providence.” 

Twelve years later, after the war for in- 
dependence had been won, the Constitution 
was adopted. Except for its preamble, it is 
devoted primarily to a carefully devised plan 
of government under law, rather than to a 
statement of basic human rights. For this 
reason it is more like the body than the 
soul of the Nation. It contains a delegation 
by the sovereign people to a central gov- 
ernment of powers deemed wisely to be 
placed there for the common good, with a 
superb division of governmental responsi- 
bility between an executive, a legislative, 
and a judicial branch. The Founding 
Fathers quickly realized, however, that 
something more was needed to give char- 
acter to the new Nation. They must infuse 
into this body of the law more of the spirit 
which led to the birth of America. And so 
we have the Bill of Rights, adopted within 
3 years, which, with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, reflects the soul of our national 
life and law. 

Let me read the first provision of the Bill 
of Rights: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble.” 

And the fourth protects the right of the 
people to be secure from unreasonable 
searches and seizures—a man’s home is his 
castle. 

And the fifth: 

“No person shall in any criminal case be 
compelled to be a witness against himself, 

“Nor be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

These are sufficiently illustrative. In cre- 
ating the Central Government the people 
thus imposed specific restraints upon any 
interference by the Government. with basic 
liberties. 

The Bill of Rights places the individual 
and his National Government in proper re- 
lationship under law, with individual free- 
dom the starting point, specifically guaran- 
teed in important respects from interference 
by the new officialdom to whom the Consti- 
tution had delegated authority. 

These transcendent events in the modern 
development of law in its relation to free- 
dom transpired on the background of the 
larger stage of the laws of God. The authors 
of the formulation for America of these prin- 
ciples explicitly referred, as I have already 
said, to the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God, placing their trust in divine provi- 
dence, and acknowledging the Creator as the 
source of law as well as the author of life. 
I advisedly refer to the formulation of the 
principles, not to their origination. They 
did not originate with Jefferson and those 
who collaborated with him. These remark- 
able men were expressing the faith and po- 
litical convictions of the times—of the 
people—rooted in experience and in the prog- 
ress of Western civilization—Western being 
used by me as descriptive and not in a strict- 
ly geographical sense. 

America grew in strength as a nation 
Tuled by law rather than by rulers. Much 
of this strength was acquired by our insti- 
tutions through the genius of those who 
administered the law with the support of a 
people determined to make freedom under 
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law succeed. Controversy was not absent. 
Some of the early decisions of Chief Justice 
Marshall, which did so much to imbue the 
new institutions of government with the 
strength and guidance needed for their tasks, 
were not unanimously approved by the peo- 
ple. But they were accepted. The strength 
thus given te the Federal judicial system 
was later to manifest itself in ways not 
dreamed of when the decisions were welding 
the national structure. Marshall’s period, 
for example, was not concerned so much 
with questions of civil liberties. But in deal- 
ing with those problems which in that day 
did arise the Court acquired a strength which 
@ hundred years later was to cope success- 
fully with the great issues of our times. 
Fortunately as we have been in the talent 
of individuals such as Marshall, whom I use 
as a symbol, but a worthy symbol, it was 
the faith and devotion of the people to our 
constitutional freedom which has enabled us 
to remain responsibly free. When this faith 
failed there was tragedy. The combination 
of factors which led to the Civil War saw 
a rule of law unable to calm the argu- 
ment. In the aftermath of the war, how- 
ever, the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution was adopted, under which a large 
part of the Bill of Rights, originally ap- 
plicable only to the Federal Government, 
has become applicable to the States, thus 
bringing the law to the defense of new 
areas of freedom. Moreover, the suffering 
the war caused, and the reflections due to 
greater governmental maturity, have served 
to enshrine the law more firmly among us. 
Nothing approaching that tragic conflict has 
occurred within the Nation for a hundred 
years, though two incidents may be men- 
tioned. One of these was the attack in 
1987 by the President upon Supreme Court 
decisions which were deemed to render the 
Government impotent to meet the social 
and economic problems of the Nation un- 
der the Constitution. This unusual con- 
troversy, however, worked itself out peace- 
ably within the law. The other incident, 
if I may so term the matter, is the partial 
protest now against the desegregation de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. These de- 
cisions have greatly advanced by judicial 
means our ideal of equal justice under law, 
and constitute a modern tribute to the 
rule of law notwithstanding the lack of pres- 
ent full effectiveness. 

By and large, except as we as a people 
have surrendered some of our freedom for 
the common good, we retain freedom, insofar 
as law itself is concerned. But the law, 
of course, is not the only thing to be con- 
sidered. It would be faithless on my part 
not to emphasize that our individual free- 
dom under law adds tremendously to our 
individual responsibilities. These respon- 
sibilities to some extent are defined by our 
statutory law, by legislation, which restrains 
us as individuals in the use of our liberties 
and imposes legal obligations upon us. But 
there is in addition the moral obligation 
of self-restraint in the exercise of our liberty. 
The liberty we have does not release us from 
the obligations of the Ten Commandments. 
Freedom, of course, does not make the whole 
man. Indeed, freedom increases our per- 
sonal responsibilities. Let me give a few 
simple illustrations. Ordinarily a man is 
free to marry, but when he does so he as- 
sumes responsibilities which limit his free- 
dom. Again, a person who becomes a father 
is not as free as when he had no child, for 
his freedom is limited by parental respon- 
sibilities. And whenever one freely chooses 
a vocation or profession he assumes respon- 
sibilities which limit his freedom. This 
reasoning carries over into the great area 
of freedom left to us by our guaranteed 
liberties. Freedom of speech is not freedom 
from the moral responsibility not to use 
speech so as to injure the common good. 
Those who manage the media of mass com- 
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munication, whether press, radio, television, 
or motion picture, which have great free- 
dom under the first amendment, have a 
moral responsibility which accompanies the 
influence which it is within their power to 
exert, for good or for evil. Freedom of 
speech and of press does not free one from 
the moral responsibility to avoid sensation- 
alism and the encouragement of violence, 
brutality, and sexual immorality. What is 
legally free under the first amendment is 
not necessarily morally justified. Legality 
is not synonymous with morality. 

I should like to suggest a possible analogy 
with the idea of sacrifice imbedded in both 
the Old and the New Testaments. Sacrifice 
in its religious significance is the offering 
of something to God. It is a giving away 
of something one has, in part in thanks- 
giving for blessings received. Now, we have, 
we possess, the blessings of liberty under law. 
By self-restraint we must give some of that 
liberty away, voluntarily sacrifice it, for the 
common good. Such sacrifice, if I may so 
term it, strengthens the companionship be- 
tween freedom and law, and is essential to 
the exercise of freedom consistently with 
the common good. 

With a proven capacity for self-govern- 
ment which I believe has no parallel, with 
the blessings of a bountiful providence, we 
have become the leader of the free world, 
the world of law. Yet we have much in- 
ternal lawlessness, and this is a cause of 
serious concern. In the metropolitan area of 
the Capital of the Nation the crime statistics 
are ample reason for deflating our pride. 
While we point with pride to our develop- 
ment of freedom under law, we are still 
faced with a paradoxical situation of law- 
lessness. 

I shall not unduly extend these remarks 
by enlarging upon our need to seek more 
successful curative measures than are to be 
found in law alone, or in law with its punish- 
ments. The problem is a difficult and large 
one. While law is partially protective of 
society, it is not adequately curative. Just 
as our civil liberties are not a substitute for 
the Ten Commandments, neither is the crim- 
inal law nor its enforcement. Cure rests s0 
much upon the individual, the homes, the 
churches, the schools, and the whole com- 
bined efforts of the community, local, State, 
and Federal. Just as the soil on which seed 
is sown must be cultivated, so the effective 
operation of law requires the cultivation of 
favorable conditions. Poverty is not neces- 
sarily by any means a cause for crime—Job 
and St. Francis were men of poverty and 
they were holy men—but where poverty pre- 
dominates the acceptance of law is more 
difficult. Where disease or a low standard of 
living is prevalent among the mass of the 
people their minds and yearnings are likely 
to turn to their condition, and in the face of 
need to forsake a preferable way of life. 

And when we look beyond the domestic 
scene, the hope for extension of law as a 
rule in the conduct of relations between 
nations is a hope deferred, not because our 
principles are wrong, but because conditions 
there, too, are not conducive to their gen- 
eral acceptance. Our task is to aid in the 
creation of more favorable conditions, not 
simply to proclaim the virtues and desir- 
ability of a rule of law. It is a task of 
tremendous proportions, but the free world 
under our leadership should be equal to it. 

Due to causes I shall not attempt to 
analyze or to excuse a disease of the body 
politic erupted in totalitarianism in different 
forms. It remains now primarily in the 
form of communism, where the law known to 
our Judeo-Christian heritage is outlawed, 
and freedom as we love it is denied. A sort 
of corruption of peace, through obedience, 
may exist, but this is not the peace of free 
men. Moreover, since religion asserts a 
claim upon the conscience of the individual, 
@ government which usurps complete au- 
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thority to itself, as does totalitarianism, must 
curb or destroy religion, and so the down- 
ward trend in such a society is accelerated. 
The inner man resists this. The people of 
no nation overrun by Nazi totalitarianism 
during World War II, and the people of no 
nation overcome by communism has ever 
willingly accepted or chosen its imposition 
upon them. 

The image of America is sometimes blurred 
by our own shortcomings, and is extensively 
blurred by the bearing of false witnesses 
against us. But the image of America re- 
mains attractive to peoples everywhere. This 
is due in good part to our adherence to basic 
personal values natural to human nature, 
with institutions capable of preserving these 
values. This image can be preserved only 
by the effort of us all to maintain not merely 
our material strength and that of all free- 
dom loving people, but the spiritual values 
which are our chief heritage. It is said that 
“man can find himself only by finding God.” 
In His pervading light, if we are wise and 
humble enough, all things are seen in their 
own proper light, and to the degree we avoid 
this light we become blinded. 

There is an old expression “ad astra’—to 
the stars—a means of expressing a lofty ideal 
of thought and hope of achievement. Let 
us not lose its meaning while we race to 
reach the stars by scientific and technolog- 
ical development, though I know all of us 
rejoice at the success today of our first 
astronaut. We must continue in this race, 
and let us hope we shall win it in the end; 
but let us also hold to the aspiration “ad 
astra”—to the stars—as reaching for higher 
spiritual ideals, reaching them together, in 
the unity of national strength projected into 


.the international community from the strong 


foundations of national stability, a stabil- 
ity which, paradoxically, is not static, but is 
constantly alive and seeking improvement. 
Technology, important indeed as it is, is not 
enough without theology. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Veterans of 
World War I, USA, Inc., Bay County, 
Panama City, Fla., expressing the grati- 
tude of the veterans of Bay County to 
the Bay County service officer, Mr. Ray- 
mond D. Moon for the long and bene- 
ficial service he has rendered. Mr. 
Moon is a good friend of mine and I am 
proud of him indeed. He has helped in- 
numerable veterans and their families 
during the years he has served in this 
position. We all owe a debt of gratitude 
to this fine public-spirited citizen. 


The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Bay County service officer, 
Mr. Raymond D. Moon has served the vet- 
erans of this county for several years in un- 
selfish and dignified manner; 

Whereas we, the veterans of World War I, 
have had the benefits of this service ren- 
dered by Mr. Moon in a competent under- 
standing manner with no thought of time 
or of place but being there when need be; 
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Whereas the people of Bay County all 
benefit from the many veterans assistance 
programs in financial aid to the veterans and 
their dependents as well as the medical 
care; 

Whereas the financial return to the’county 
has been many times the expenditure by 
Bay County in the support of the veterans 
service office; 

Whereas the Bay County Service Office has 
meager funds to carry the burden of assist- 
ance to the over 7,000 veterans living in Bay 
County, the work load is tremendous and 
really beyond the endurance of the limited 
staff: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Barracks 
650, Veterans of World War I commend and 
honor, Raymond Moon, our Bay County vet- 
erans service officer and recommend to all 
people he be recognized as a valued friend, a 
wise counselor, and a zealous humanitarian 
not only for the many benefits obtained for 
them in the course of his work as veterans 
service officer from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; also for the many kindnesses dis- 
played beyond his call of duty; for his wil- 
lingness to attend meetings of veterans 
groups and others to explain the veterans 
programs of assistance to veterans and their 
dependents. 

For his patience in dealing with the many 
problems of the veterans, their widows and 
dependent children, and for his understand- 
ing of the problems of the older and aging 
veterans; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
spread on the minutes of Barracks 650, Vet- 
erans of World War I and that copies be 
furnished to the State veterans service of- 
ficer at Bay Pine, Fla.; that a copy be sent 
to each of the veterans organizations repre- 
sented in Bay County; that one copy be fur- 
nished to the board of county commissioners 
and to the city of Panama City, Fla., with a 
request that it be read publicly and entered 
in their records. That one copy be sent to 
the Governor of the great State of Florida 
and one copy be sent to our Congressman 
from Florida’s Third Congressional District 
and one copy each to our two U.S. Senators 
in Washington, D.C. 

(This resolution submitted at a meeting of 
the Veterans of World War I in regular 
meeting assembled in Panama City, April 3, 
1961, and unanimously passed and sub- 
scribed to by Lee O. Burris, commander.) 





Big Jim’s Anger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. _ Speaker, 
sometimes Members of. Congress have 
partisan thoughts in mind when discus- 
sing issues. However, when a member of 
the Democratic Party directs construc- 
tive criticism at the present administra- 
tion, this certainly cannot be called polit- 
ical. What is basically represents is a 
rare expression of freedom of thought 
within the present majority party. 

Therefore, I feel the article by George 
Sokolsky which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post deserves special 
attention: 
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THESE DaYys—BIc Jrm’s ANGER 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


No more kindly person exists upon this 
planet than Big Jim, better known to the 
lesser folk as James A. Farley, who was, 
among his sins, responsible for making 
Franklin D. Roosevelt President of the United 
States. In recent years, Big Jim has been 
selling Coca-Cola outside of the United 
States and has been making speeches all 
over the place. He is usually applauded en- 
thusiastically even if he rises only to take a 
bow. 

Unlike Herbert Hoover, Jim Farley remains 
a partisan. Mr. Hoover has become a genial 
American without too much regard to polit- 
ical parties and he speaks as kindly of Harry 
Truman and John Kennedy as he does of 
his erstwhile Republican colleagues. Jim 
Farley remains a Democrat; supports his 
party and despises mugwumps who slide 
hither and yon wherever the provender is 
best. 

So, James Farley went down to San An- 
tonio, Tex., and told an audience: 

“But neither the Greeks nor the Franks 
nor ourselves ever before faced the mortal 
challenge which confronts us today in world 
communism. Tens of millions of graves and 
thousands of concentration camps prove con- 
clusively ‘that the Communists place less 
value on the human spirit than did Attila 
the Hun. Space rockets and spinning satel- 
lites prove that our enemy intends to bor- 
row every technical advance of Western civil- 
ization to destroy the spiritual values which 
produced these self-same material advances. 
Worse still, not being bound by our human- 
itarian and spiritual values—with unparal- 
leled cunning—the Communist enemy has 
used the symbols of faith, hope and charity 
to subvert and destroy those values in the 
human heart itself.” 

This is the strongest language I have ever 
heard James Farley use. Then he said: 

“Let us not pay tribute to the enemy’s 
zeal; that is only half the story of his suc- 
cess. The other half we have contributed 
through our folly, our childlike ineptitude 
and our outright appeasement.” 

These are important two sentences for the 
President to bear in mind, for after all, it is 
easy to give away as to be taken. Who is to 
say that Franklin D. Roosevelt was taken 
by Stalin at Teheran; yet today we know 
that the losses of the United States at that 
conference were enormous and the fact that 
none of them were incorporated in a treaty 
does not make the loss less. 

Coming from James Farley, this attack 
upon the policies of General Marshall and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson is startling. 
It can only mean that in 1961 what seemed 
to be right in the forties has proved itself 
wrong and that some men are capable of 
recognizing error no matter where it origi- 
nates. It is true that John Foster Dulles 
attempted to undo the errors of his prede- 
cessor but he could not have succeeded be- 
cause they were established fait accompli. 
The Russians had taken advantage of every 
opportunity and using the Teheran agree- 
ments as a base proceeded to commit their 
outrages legitimately even though inhu- 
manly. It is the ligitimacy that must now 
be brought into question and can only be 
done by the publication of all documents 
relating to Russo-American relations from 
Teheran on. Only then can we know the 
precise truth. 

Did we give away human freedom or were 
we tricked by our naivete? This question 
can only be answered by looking at the facts 
without partisanship desiring to protect 
personalities. History will be written in 
brutal language when all the data are in 
and no one will be spared. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
leader of the free world we find our- 
selves saddled with special responsibility 
and obligation for serving humanity. 

In addition to being a major chal- 
lenger to communism’s effort to con- 
quer the world we are also involved in 
a great “boot straps” operation by man- 
kind to lift itself to higher standards of 
living. 

By experience we know the task will 
not be easily or quickly accomplished. 

Nevertheless, we must face up to the 
job and do the best we can to fulfill not 
only our responsibilities, but also take 
advantage of the opportunities to serve 
mankind. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on highlights of present-day challenges 
over radio station WGN, Chicago. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this address 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, SENIOR REPUBLICAN, SENATE 
ForEIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE OVER RaDIOo 
Station WGN, Cuicaco, 7:30 P.M., JUNE 4, 
1961 
Today, the United States faces the greatest 

opportunity and challenge in history. 

At home, major problems include the fol- 
lowing: 

Economically, some of the recession hang- 
over is still with us—although more and 
more “recovery” signs are appearing on the 
horizon, 

Politically, the task of equitably accom- 
modating differing races within our free 
system is extremely difficult. The recent 
riots, for example, have given our Nation a 
“black eye” in the view of the world. 

Socially, we have great needs in education, 
aging, youth development, and other fields. 

Overall, we—in a fast-progressing age— 
need to find new and better ways of utilizing 
our invaluable human and natural resources. 

Internationally, also, we are confronted 
with great obligations and responsibilities. 

As leader of the free world, we “head up” 
the fighting forces against the spread of 
communism. The life-and-death struggle 
involves not only military forces, but also 
a@ severe testing of each major feature— 
political, social, economic, ideological, hu- 
man—of the opposing system. The fate of 
modern man—and the survival of free- 
dom—depends upon the outcome of the 
East-West struggle. 

There is need, also, for helping to conquer 
poverty, ignorance, prejudice, malnutrition, 
and other age-old enemies of the body and 
spirit of mankind. Unless this is done, there 
will never be peace. 

Without human dignity, man will not long 
be satisfied or peaceful. \ 

Whether or not there is opportunity for 
the human race to attain the ultimate in 
progress, of course, depends to a large degree 
upon avoiding a third world war. 
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To try to find ways to negotiate East- 
West differences, President Kennedy met 
with Mr. Khrushchev. Fortunately, the 
world expected no “miracle working” in 
Vienna. The range of differences is so wide 
and varied that even in the best of climates 
these could not be easily or quickly “ironed 
out.” 

By past experiences, we have learned that 
the Reds are willing to negotiate on points 
only when: 

1. They will benefit from advantages, 
present or future, to support the cause of 
communism. 

2. Failure to negotiate would threaten to 
start a large-scale war. 

3. World opinion is strong enough to have 
an impact even on the policies of the Krem- 
lin and of Peiping; or 

4. Negotiation offers an opportunity for 
progagandizing. 

However, the willingness of Mr. Kennedy 
to meet with the Kremlin leader reflects, 
once more U.S. willingness to go the extra 
mile—if tt will contribute to peace. 

In negotiations, however, we must never 
forget that we, and the Communists confer 
with the same words—often through a voca- 
bulary of double meaning—to attain dif- 
ferent goals: we, and the Western nations 
want peace; the Reds want to conquer the 
world. 

These then, are a few of the tasks ahead 
of us. 

Despite the magnitude of these problems, 
this is no time for pessimism. True, history 
has saddled us with special great respon- 
sibilities. However, we also have special 
tools—born of human ingenuity—to enable 
us to make our contribution to progress in 
the world. 

A great challenge to modern man is to at- 
tain the perspective, in the space age, the 
understanding, the new sense of inter- 
relationships of man and nations of the 
space age. Upon such a foundation, we can 
then design the policies and programs to 
enable us—within our limitations—to make 
a useful contribution to man’s ultimate 
destiny. 





Seeks Responsibility for Costly Miscue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the semisocial summit conference in 
Vienna last week failed to settle the 
problems in Laos, we are apparently 
faced with loss of that Asian nation, 
either by complete Communist military 
victory while negotiations continue in 
Geneva or Communist control when they 
eventually seize the neutral government, 
if one is ever approved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the 
Members are often preoccupied with the 
views of nationally syndicated colum- 
nists. I am pleased to note that the su- 
burban community newspapers in my 
district often contain editorial comment 
worthy of special attention. It is with 
this thought in mind that I submit for 
the Recorp and the scrutiny of the Mem- 
bers of Congress a thought-provoking 
discussion of the Laos situation by col- 
umnist Al Engelhard of the Chicago 
Heights Star in the issue of Thursday, 
May 25: 
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COUNTERPOINT—SEEKS RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CostLy MISCUE 
(By Al Engelhard) 

All authorities seem to agree that the 
nearly $400 million we poured into Laos over 
the past several years were not only devoid 
of benefit, but actually injured the cause of 
our country. Weare either so inured to this 
sort of catastrophe that we hardly raise an 
eyebrow, or we have lost the capacity to react 
to anything. In either case, the fact that 
such a criticism is received with public 
equanimity and poise is a testimonial to the 
degree to which we have lost confidence in 
our Government. We have come to expect 
failure—than which there can be no lower 
ebb of faith. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that 
virtually none of this unimaginable sum of 
money reached the Lao people; rather it 
found its way into the pockets of an un- 
scrupulous suppressive gang who used it for 
their own aggrandizement and to increase 
their grip on the throats and bellies of the 
mass of Lao. Thus we have lost any 
sympathy for our cause with those who must 
be prepared to fight for us, and again have 
made the incursion of Soviet influence a 
foregone conclusion. 

There are in every government specific in- 
dividuals to whom the responsibility for this 
sort of thing is assigned. There are others 
above them who have the duty of seeing that 
they are functioning in the best interest of 
the commonweal. Failure to discharge this 
duty and responsibility can be chargeable to 
one of two causes: incompetence or subver- 
sive malice. 

In either case, it is very near to treason. 
The fact that $400 million is so astronomic 
a sum that it shortcircuits lay judgment may 
be a factor in our incredible acquiescence to 
the anonymity of those whose sworn obliga- 
tion it was to see that this sort of thing 
could not happen. 

Perhaps if someone had come to knock at 
the door of every family in America to col- 
lect the $10 bill which was the approxi- 
mate share of each in this grotesque travesty, 
we should now be a bit more vocal in de- 
manding to know who it was who sold us 
down the river. There were people who knew 
precisely what was happening from the time 
the first dollar went into Laos. 

I am positive of this because of 3 years I 
spent with UNRRA, during which I talked 
to a constant stream of returnees from 
China who wept in the outer offices of sub- 
alterns in the State Department because no 
one would listen to their story about how 
we were losing China to the Communists, 
and how we could save it. 

There were people who knew what was 
happening in Laos, and people who wept 
to be heard, and were never heard. There 
were people in Laos who were saddled with 
the responsibility of distributing this money 
who saw that it was going into the hands of 
filchers and land barons, and turning the 
people we were trying to win against us. 

They were aware, as all of the UNRRA 
China mission was aware; and there were 
those of them who tried to talk. They were 
not listened to, either by the administration 
or the press. 

Who turned them away? Who suppressed 
their reports? Who persisted in a program 
so costly in money and influence to the 
American people when anyone on the spot 
could have predicted the end result? There 
is no record of anyone being removed from 
public office because of the failure in Laos; 
there is no history of anyone being charged 
with misfeasance, or sedition, or treason. 
There is no record of a reprimand. 

Prestige begins at home. I suggest it 
might be furthered by fixing responsibility 
for a $400 million error which has probably 
cost us what is left of a continent on the 
individual or individuals who served us s0 
malevolently. 
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Summit Summary 
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HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the American public has been 
deluged with commentary on the recent 
excursion abroad by the Chief Execu- 
tive and his wife. 

Judging from the exhaustive coverage 
of this event by the various television 
networks, they are striving mightily to 
convince the new chairman of the FCC 
that television is not a vast wasteland 
after all. 

At the grave risk of sounding unap- 
preciative of all this effort on their part, 
I am compelled in all candor to state 
that seldom have so many tried so hard 
to make so much out of so little. 

It is therefore singularly refreshing to 
find one distinguished commentator on 
the American scene who has not been 
taken in by all of the exaggerated spec- 
ulation and press agentry that has at- 
tended the President’s trip to Paris, 
Vienna, and London. 

I therefore hope that the Members of 
the House will take the time to read the 
following column by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on June 5, 1961. 

It would be extremely dangerous for 
either the American people or the Con- 
gress to believe that the admitted per- 
sonal attractiveness of the President and 
his wife had such an impact on the 
Soviet Premier or that the congeniality 
bred by attending dinner and the ballet 
together is going to give rise to a new 
spirit of togetherness and that the Soviet 
leopard is going to change its spots. 
Topay InN Worutp AFFarms—SUMMIT SuUM- 

MARY: EacH Got CHANCE To SIZE UP THE 

OTHER 

(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, June 4.—President Ken- 
nedy got what he wanted—international at- 
tention, political publicity at home, and a 
firsthand study of the personality of the 
world’s most powerful dictator. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev got 
what he wanted—worldwide attention as 
the man who holds in his hand the fate of 
many nations, publicity at home as the 
champion of the alleged superiority of com- 
munism over capitalism, and a chance to 
size up the new President of the United 
States. 

Did the meeting advance the cause of 
peace? There was no armistice declared in 
the cold war. Even as the two leaders 
conferred, the Communist-inspired com- 
manders in Laos were violating the cease 
fire and Communist agents were active in 
Cuba—in fact, in countries on every con- 
tinent as they were continuing to spread 
their subversive movements and to insti- 
gate demonstrations of friction between fac- 
tions and races. 

KHRUSHCHEV HOLDS TRUMPS 

For what, indeed, has the Soviet Premier 
to fear from such conferences? It is he who 
holds the trump cards and can make the 
decision to strike the first blow. He deals 
from strength against a Western alliance 
weakened by conflicting purposes of the 
leaders and also by the steady erosion of the 
spirit of resistance. 
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Was the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting 
worthwhile? It could result in more harm 
than good for the West in world affairs. For 
Khrushchev is revealed as the man of 
strength, while the Western leadership is 
portrayed both by the Communist press and 
by newspapers in neutral countries as 
cringing and fawning. 

PRESTIGE AT HOME 


About the only gain that can be chalked 
up now for Mr. Kennedy is on the political 
side within the United States. He had been 
regarded as youthful, inexperienced, imma- 
ture, if not brash and perhaps impulsive. 
It was important from his standpoint to dis- 
pel such impressions. What better way than 
in a summit conference in which no other 
Western leader participated and in which 
Mr. Kennedy was pictured before the voters 
of his own country—through television and 
the newspapers—as the sole spokesman of 
the free world. 

Time was when a summit conference in- 
cluded the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and the President or the Prime Minister of 
France and when the Chancellor of West 
Germany was near by to be consulted. But 
this meeting of two heads of state was billed 
as a get-acquainted affair, and the other 
Western leaders politely stood aside to give 
him the chance. It was described official- 
ly—perhaps with tongue in cheek—as having 
no agenda and as not a negotiation. 

NOT DEMOCRATIC 


The spectacle of one man talking for the 
West—and indeed, during certain periods 
of the conference Messrs. Kennedy and 
Khrushchev were alone except for interpre- 
ters—is alien to the tradition of democracy. 
Theoretically, a Congress or Parliament or 
even a secretary of state plays a part in the 
making of important agreements or in the 
conduct of negotiations between govern- 
ments, including commitments in the devel- 
opment of international policy. It all 
seemed more like the historic meetings at 
Vienna, Paris, and London between mon- 
archs of old. There was the same pomp 
and ceremony, the same outward evidences 
of cordiality, the same misleading impres- 
sions that peace reigned supreme even as 
both sides reiterated through their spokes- 
men at lower levels a determination not to 
yield an inch in their respective positions. 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What can be accomplished this way that 
cannot be achieved as well, if not better, 
through the normal channels of diplomacy? 
At least there would be written records then 
of what is said by governments to each other, 
and such records can be important in carry- 
ing on future negotiations. For these are 
public and not private controversies—they 
concern millions of human beings and not 
just two governmental figures preoccupied 
to no small extent with their own political 
fortunes. 

The Soviet dictator never hesitates to dis- 
regard his own signature on a treaty or 
agreement—for he does not recognize good 
faith as such and believes that the end 
justifies the means. The danger is that des- 
pite his insults of the preceding President of 
the United States—who helped once to save 
Russia from military defeat—despite the 
deliberate breaking up of the summit con- 
ference in 1960, and despite his showing of 
contempt for the West by pounding the table 
with his shoe at the United Nations General 
Assembly, the same tyrant is still treated 
with awe, with respect and even with fear 
by the leaders of the Western World. 


APPEASEMENT AND WAR 


This species of appeasement once led im- 
perialist Kaiser Wilhelm to misjudge Brit- 
ain’s innate resoluteness and caused Adolf 
Hitler to disregard the promises he made at 
Munich that had encouraged hopes of peace 
in our time. The result in each case was a 
world war. 
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The total impression left on many people 
by the latest summit conference is that a 
President of the United States went 4,000 
miles across sea and land to kowtow to a 
man who, by his policies and acts, despoils 
human freedom and maintains the biggest 
slave empire in the world. Enough courage 
is mustered up hereabouts to issue state- 
ments defying little dictators like Castro and 
Trujillo but not a big Khrushchev. It is a 
sad hour for the cause of liberty and democ- 
racy. Manifestations of defeatism are never 
good omens. 





National Parks for the Future 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, warning voices were raised 
less than a decade ago about the deteri- 
oration of our national park system. 
Magazine writers described the traffic 
jams, the “outdoor slums,” the poorly 
maintained roads and health hazards 
which existed in so many of the parks 
we had set aside for “the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

The response to those warnings was 
gratifying. ‘The Mission 66 program 
was initiated. We repaired and re- 
stored; we are trying to plan ahead, too, 
for the greatest crowds and the greatest 
public use anticipated in the years 
ahead. 8 

The new Secretary of the Interior, 
Stewart Udall, has taken stock of Mis- 
sion 66 at its halfway mark in an article, 
“National Parks and the Future,” 
printed in the June 1961 issue of the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Udall gives 
compelling account of the difficulties 
that arise when a nation wants to use 
its parks and preserve them at the same 
time. His article should impress all 
Americans with the need for care and 
vigilance in our development and our 
basic philosophy about national parks. 

Impressive as these arguments are, 
however, Secretary Udall makes an even 
more profound point when he describes 
the new administration’s concern about 
the “ever-increasing interest in the land 
and in man’s relationship to it.” The 
Secretary writes: 

This brings into focus the central domestic 
crisis which confronts America today, the 
fact that population tends to outrun space, 
and that the very spaciousness which has 
formed the face and character of our people 
is now threatened. The most noticeable 
scarcity in this society of abundance is land. 
The pressures on our land—especially land 
suitable for parks and outdoor recreation— 
are rentless. Another 4 million Ameri- 
cans will be born into this country this 
year. Given fair weather each day, another 
300,000 acres of countryside will fall to bull- 
dozers, cement mixers, and logging crews. 

If we want to save some of this land for 
parks and for the enjoyment of the out- 
doors, we must act now. 


Here, it seems to me, we can see the 
true dimensions of the problem. A na- 
tion with broad reaches of open land 
must, nevertheless, conserve and plan 
for intensive use. 
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Secretary Udall, though primarily con- 
cerned in this article about the national 
park system in the West, regards the 
problems of the more crowded Eastern 
States as part of the same national 
challenge. 

America’s families— 


He writes— 

should have opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation within easy reach of their homes. 
And, properly, they should rely for such 
recreation on their State and local govern- 
ments. State and local action to set aside 
land for outdoor recreation would take pres- 
sure off the national parks, but more im- 
portant would be the benefits which care- 
fully developed open land would bring to 
the communities themselves and to their 
residents. 


The Secretary is therefore sounding a 
national alarm, not one for the conser- 
vationist alone, or for the occasional 
visitor to our national recreation areas. 
He makes it easy for every American to 
realize that our national goals are, like 
our Nation, indivisible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PARKS FOR THE 
(By Stewart Udall) 

(In answer to the question of whether our 
national parks are in jeopardy, Stewart 
Udall, the new Secretary of the Interior, has 
written the following reply. A native of 
Arizona, Mr. Udall was admitted to the Ari- 
zona bar in 1948 and served in the 84th to 
86th Congresses before being appointed to 
the Cabinet.) 

In the summer of 1953, Bernard De Voto, 
the Cambridge conservationist and chroni- 
cler of the West, made his way through 
some 15 of our great national parks. With 
him traveled, figuratively speaking, some 
17 million Americans who sought, with De 
Voto, to renew their spirits in the wild and 
scenic places of our land. On this return 
De Voto pronounced a verdict on what he 
had seen, and a disturbing verdict. it was to 
all who knew his deep affection for our na- 
tional parks. “Let’s close the national 
parks,” De Voto wrote caustically. “Let us, 
as a beginning, close Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Rocky Mountain, and Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks—close them and seal them, 
assign the Army to patrol them, and so hold 
them secure for a more enlightened future.” 

De Voto’s anger was directed at the rot, 
decay, and neglect he had encountered 
everywhere. Sewage was seeping into Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and the campgrounds of the 
park looked like outdoor slums because, as 
De Voto put it, “they are slums.” On the 
breath-taking rim of Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison, the guard rails had rotted away; 
not one ranger was assigned to the area; and 
even the visitor’s register had been stolen. 
Fire, health, and safety hazards were prev- 
alent at every turn. 

At about the same time, the Reader’s Di- 
gest warned prospective visitors that “your 
trip is likely to be fraught with discomfort, 
disappointment, even danger,” and Conrad 
Wirth, then as now the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, had to agree that “We 
actually get scared when we think of the 
bad health conditions.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post took its turn at bat and editorial- 
ized that the “great canyons, pristine lakes 
and the endless beauties of nature of our 
national parks” were being displaced by 
“traffic jams on beat-up highways, beer cans 
in the geysers, honky-tonk commercialism 
* * * outdoor slums.” 
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America’s glory has been its natural won- 
ders; how, then, did we allow our national 
parks to suffer such disfigurement? 

The answer is that up until 1941 the re- 
sources of the National Park Service, the 
custodian of our parks and monuments, 
were reasonably adequate. But with the 
onset of World War II, money and man- 
power were cut to the bone, and when mil- 
lions of Americans turned to the parks in 
the postwar period, the rangers were over- 
whelmed. 

In 1940 some 7 million people visited the 
parks. By 1953, the year of De Voto’s trek, 
the figure had more than doubled, and the 
Park Service, with a smaller ranger force, 
had to administer 18 new areas as well. 

Today few in Washington would dispute 
the proposition that the esprit and dedica- 
tion of the men who run the National Park 
Service are unexcelled in our Government. 
Yet the postwar years found some rangers 
and their families living in rat-infested 
shacks and paying the Government a pain- 
ful percentage of their modiest salaries for 
the privilege. Not only the parks but the 
morale of the men charged to conserve them 
had become eroded to the danger point. 
These were the conditions which in 1956 
called into being the restorative work of 
Mission 66. 

RESTORATION 


Mission 66 was designed as a 10-year re- 
habilitation program to accommodate the 
fioodtide of visitors without compromising 
basic conservation values. A series of master 
plans was developed for each of the 181 areas 
administered by the Park Service, and siz- 
able appropriations were obtained from a 
responsive Congress to enhance mainte- 
nance and underwrite new capital improve- 
ments. Thus, a frontal attack was made on 
the conditions that aroused De Voto’s ire and 
caused misgivings in his fellow Americans. 

Mission 66 is now at the halfway mark; a 
new administration has come to power; and 
it is an opportune moment to review the 
scope of the program and assess its work. 

The Park Service takes justifiable pride in 
maintenance systems that now protect the 
health and safety of park visitors. And, 
unquestionably, the main new capital devel- 
opment . ects—roads, trails, campsites, 
interpretive exhibits—have made the parks 
more hospitable and have quickened appre- 
ciation of their wonders. But problems of 
delicate judgment have been created also. 

For example, take the problem of roads. 
In 1924, Stephen Mather, the first director 
of the Park Service, enunciated the basic 
guidelines: “It is not intended to have the 
parks gridironed with roads, but in each it 
is desired to make a good sensible road 
system so that visitors may have a chance 
to enjoy them. At the same time, large 
sections of each park will be kept in a nat- 
ural wilderness state without feeder roads, 
and will be accessible only by trails for the 
horseback rider and the hiker.” 


CAMPSITES 


In the late forties, the road systems in the 
parks were miserably inadequate and unsafe. 
However, 653 miles of existing roads have 
now been improved under Mission 66, while 
nearly 144 miles of new roads provide scenic 
vistas and access to new campground areas. 

Camping is one of the more intimate park 
experiences. To encourage it, 7,000 new 
campsites have been created, and an addi- 
tional 4,000 sites renovated. For access both 
to the spectacular and the humbler sites of 
natural beauty, 300 miles of trails have been 
built or improved. For many visitors, the 
most meaningful moments in the parks come 
when they join together around the fire in 
the evening to learn from ranger naturalists 
more of the natural history that surrounds 
them. There are now campfire circles for 
more than 25,000 persons, and 54 new inter- 
pretive centers to encourage the vital edu- 
cational work of the Park Service. 
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Yet Mission 66 has inevitably evoked both 
praise and blame from those who love and 
use our parks. The truth of the matter is 
that in 1916 the Interior Department was 
pitched onto the horns of a dilemma by Con- 
gress’ directive “to conserve the scenery 
* * * and the wildlife therein and to pro- 
vide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
@ manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

Examining this sigular congressional man- 
date, Wallace Stegner, the well-known 
novelist and conservationist, once wrote per- 
plexedly: “Provide for use, but leave unim- 
paired. Use, but protect. Keep the parks 
primitive, but open them to millions. Make 
the scenery accessible with roads, trails, 
lookouts, but don’t scar it up. Provide—in- 
visibly—campsites for millions, lodge and 
motel accommodations for hundreds of 
thousands, and the facilities of whole towns 
to take care of them. * * * Protect and re- 
store wildlife, even wolves and mountain 
lion, in order to keep the balance of na- 
ture, but do it in a show window where mil- 
lions Can thrill to see it.” 

Over the years, some of the wisest men 
in the Interior Department have wrestled 
with this dilemma, and it is not surprising 
that many policy directives have touched off 
controversy. There have been mistakes; I 
would cite Tioga Road in Yosemite and the 
tower on Clingman’s Dome in the Great 
Smokies as two. But when you view the 
many Mission 66 projects in perspective, 
it is amazing that so few egregious errors 
have been committed. 


TO USE AND YET PRESERVE 


During the Kennedy administration, spe- 
cial care will be taken that in the planning 
of roads, buildings, and village develop- 
ments, nature will take precedence over the 
needs of modern man. The Park Service 
cannot be too zealous in its work to main- 
tain, and raise, the standards of the facili- 
ties and the services it provides. No road 
or lodging is an end in itself, but exists to 
enhance the value of the park it serves. 

But too often critics have failed to con- 
cede that many of the “wrong” decisions 
have actually been dictated by conditions 
and compromises which preceded the estab- 
lishment of the parks. For example, Flo- 
ridians stipulated a developed area outside 
its heartland when they donated the land 
and money which led to the establishment 
of the Everglades National Park. And the 
Santa Fe Railroad and others owned land 
on the rim of the Grand Canyon long be- 
fore it became a national park. 

In my view, wise park administrators 
must steer judiciously between those who 
would ignore the park standards and those 
who construe each alternative according to 
their personal tastes. In any event, the 
pressure of tens of millions of people on a 
limited and often fragile land mass will 
surely grow more intense. Can our parks 
be both used and preserved at the same 
time? 

The answer is, they must be if we are to 
keep faith with future generations and 
serve the men and women of today. 

One concept long respected by the Park 
Service in its approach to the inherent 
dilemma has been the development within 
the wilderness of “zones of civilization” 
linked by roads. The result is that today 
99 percent of our national park land still 
enjoys wilderness status, and a visitor need 
only wander 200 yards off any road to enter 
primitive and untouched country. 

In Yellowstone, our oldest and most in- 
tensively used national park, the road sys- 
tem has been improved to carry the hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars that use it an- 
nually, but the natural wilderness has not 
been penetrated one foot farther than when 
the first motorcar was admitted 45 years 
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ago. And here it should be borne in mind 
that Yellowstone is nearly 3 times the size 
of Rhode Island. All too few of the mil- 
lions of visitors venture beyond these paved 
corridors, yet the opportunity is there for 
anyone who wants to seize it. 

Looking at the vast panorama of our parks, 
one is impressed by the wisdom with which 
the Park Service has resolved the conflict 
between use and conservation. There are no 
more zealous guardians of our places of ex- 
traordinary beauty than those who cherish 
the purity of our wild lands. Fortunately for 
all of us, each nobl> stand of trees, each 
solitary mountain promontory, each desert 
canyon has its devoted band of friends. And 
this is as it should be, because wilderness 
land, paradoxically, is a fragile asset. 


PARES ARE FOR PEOPLE 


However, it is also plain that parks are for 
people, and not people for parks. And these 
people are entitled to what De Voto has 
called “amiable diversions” in keeping with 
the purpose of their visit and the character 
of the park. The test of whether to allow 
such diversions as winter sports, for example, 
should be whether participants scar the 
terrain. Furthermore, we must consistently 
ask ourselves whether a particular organized 
activity adds a worthwhile dimension to the 
purpose for which our parks were established. 

This brings into focus the central domes- 
tic crisis which confronts America today, the 
fact that population tends to outrun space, 
and that the very spaciousness which has 
formed the face and character of our people 
is now threatened. The most noticeable 
scarcity in this society of abundance is land. 
The pressures on our land—especially land 
suitable for parks and outdoor recreation— 
are relentless. Another 4 million Ameri- 
cans will be born into this country this year. 
Given fair weather each day, another 300,000 
acres of countryside will fall to bulldozers, 
cement mixers, and logging crews. 

If we want to save some of this land for 
parks and for the enjoyment of the out- 
doors, we must act now. The enemy is time, 
not people. And time has run out for piece- 
meal action. The day is long past when a 
stroke of the pen could create new national 
parks out of the public domain. The time is 
now past when we could hoard a few more 
acres of park land in the West, where it is 
still relatively plentiful, and hope that some 
philanthropist would give us a little more 
elsewhere. 

NEW NATIONAL PARKS—NOW 


What is needed today, and needed urgently, 
is a truly national and wisely balanced pro- 
gram of land acquisition and park develop- 
ment. Last February, within a month of as- 
suming office, President Kennedy spelled out 
in a message to Congress the broad goals of 
a national land-conservation program. 

We have already come to the second phase 
of Mission 66. From 1956 to date, we rescued 
the national parks from rot and erosion; 
now, quickly, we must round out our park 
system by the inclusion of the remaining 
areas of exceptional scenic beauty. But new 
national parks are only a part of the answer 
to the exploding demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion in all parts of the country. Our great 
national parks represent one of the few re- 
maining opportunities for vacationing fam- 
ilies to enjoy the “early morning” experience 
of the wilderness. We did not set aside our 
parks for casual inspection. These unique 
areas were meant to provide what Laurance 
Rockefeller has called “the cathedral ex- 
perience” of nature. 

Furthermore, most of our finest parks are 
located in the western part of the United 
States, a considerable distance from centers 
of population. Yet America’s families should 
have opportunities for outdoor recreation 
within easy reach of their homes. And, 
properly, they should rely for such recrea- 
tion on their State and local governments. 
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State and local action to set aside land for 
outdoor recreation would take pressure off 
the national parks, but more important 
would be the benefits which carefully de- 
veloped open land would bring to the com- 
munities themselves and to their residents. 

In most areas of our country, enough land 
is still available if we act now. But in the 
heavily industrialized parts of America, the 
only hope of salvaging what remains lies in 
inspired, and inspiring, leadership from our 
Governors and mayors. 

The challenge is a double one: to preserve 
the face of our country for ourselves and 
our children, and at the same time to pro- 
vide plentiful and varied opportunities for 
people to enjoy the outdoors. 

I should like to see new national parks 
to protect such unique areas, for example, 
as the deep, sandstone canyons that sur- 
round Rainbow Bridge in southern Utah; 
the last remaining prairie lands in Kansas; 
Santa Cruz Island, Calif.; and the pro- 
posed Great Basin Park in Nevada. We must 
also move quickly to add the Great Beach 
and adjoining land of Cape Cod; Padre Is- 
land, Tex.; and Point Reyes to the national 
seashore system. 

Nowhere are the opportunities for out- 
door recreation more limited than in or near 
our cities. What little open country sep- 
arates the sprawling urban complexes on 
the east and west coasts is being pre- 
empted by various developments. Only bold 
action can save what remains. For example, 
at the Delaware Water Gap a magnificently 
varied recreation area could be created sur- 
rounding the proposed Tocks Island Reser- 
voir, This would give nearly one-third of 
the Nation’s population 75 miles of shore- 
front for outdoor sports and recreation. 

America’s land and water are on the block. 
The highest bidder is seldom the wisest 
user. Short-term developments and short- 
term gains will be debited a thousandfold 
against the assets of future generations, 
whose claim on America is as valid as ours. 

Some of us in Washington sense an ever- 
increasing interest in the land and in man’s 
relationship to it. President Kennedy has 
already struck the keynote. If we seize the 
opportunity and act to save the spacious- 
ness and grandeur of our land, later gen- 
» erations may record this period as one of 
the most significant in the American con- 
servation movement. 





American-Flag Carriers in Danger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I felt it necessary to speak on the floor 
of the House before my assembled col- 
leagues concerning the grave situation 
confronting our American flag carriers. 
Our State Department is being bom- 
barded with requests from the Dutch 
Government to grant KLM—the Dutch 
Government airline—rights to Los An- 
geles. The Dutch demand access to Los 
Angeles even though they currently en- 
joy rights to New York, Miami, and 
Houston, in exchange for which, Ameri- 
can flag carriers are given access to Am- 
sterdam. Not satisfied with a tremen- 
dously overbalanced scale—a 24-to-1 
advantage over U.S. carriers—Dutch au- 
thorities are pressing relentlessly for an- 
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other succulent plum to add to their al- 
ready overstuffed pudding. 

That the pressure on the State De- 
partment is severe, no one can deny. 
Dutch participation in NATO has been 
thrown into the discussion, diplomatic 
pressures have been applied at every turn 
and now I understand an official visit 
by Holland’s Queen Juliana is highly 
probable as further effort on the part of 
the Dutch to obtain their goal. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent editorial in the 
distinguished publication, “T. A. Mc- 
Inerny’s Authoritative Newsletter,” 
points up the pressures that are being 
brought to bear in this matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the REcorp. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 


An official visit by Holland’s Queen Juliana 
is highly probable, in furtherance of KLM’s 
all-out campaign to get transpolar operating 
rights between Europe and the 10 million 
population Los Angeles market, already 
served by SAS, Air France, Qantas, and 
Lufthansa in competition with TWA and 
Pan Am. Sabena, Air India, Alitalia, and 
other foreign-flag carriers are certain to ask 
for the same operating rights, so that condi- 
tions will approach the New York-Europe air- 
ways situation with 16 or more lines now 
competing for business and newcomers like 
Ghana Air Lines applying to offer regular jet 
service between Idlewild and European and 
African points. The KLM hopes are pinned 
heavily on President Kennedy’s promise that 
the airline’s case for the Los Angeles gate- 
way would be reviewed. What worries State 
officials is the rising concern of Members of 
Congress, reflecting the anxiety of tens of 
thousands of investors in financially hard 
pressed U.S. airlines, domestic and interna- 
tional. The foreign carriers soon will be 
seeking land rights in all major US. cities, 
posing a threat to trunk carriers within the 
country. U.S.-flag carriers have far higher 
operating costs than their government-con- 
trolled and in many instances subsidized 
competitors. Moreover, the bulk of the in- 
ternational airline revenues come out of the 
North American market. 





The Massachusetts Staff of SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the worthiness and suc- 
cess of Project Hope—Health Opportu- 
nities for People Everywhere. Little 
tribute, though, has been paid to the un- 
selfish individuals who actually man the 
project and insure its success. Their 
talents as medical and technical experts 
are not enough to have brought about 
Hope’s tremendous reception from the 
people of Indonesia and South Vietnam. 
To solidify the person-to-person rela- 
tionship inherent in the operation of 
Hope’s hospital ship, everyone coming in- 
to contact with the people of the nation 
being visited must have the best of “‘bed- 
side manners.” From their reception, it 
is obvious that all the persons of Hope 
have an acute sense of their opportunity 
to bring a closer understanding of 
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America and her motives in world 
affairs. 

From the many who are intimately 
concerned with this medical mission, I 
should like to congratulate the Massa- 
chusetts delegation on the SS Hope, 
especially. From Acton and Cambridge 
come Nurses Ruth Currie and Marrianne 
Rawack. Ann O’Brien and Carol 
Czerapowicz are X+ray technicians from 
Holyoke and Northampton. Pittsfield is 
represented by Nurse Anesthetist Pris- 
cilla Strong. Three doctors—Richard 
Elliott, senior medical officer from South 
Duxbury; Boston general practitioner, 
Arnold J. Smoller; and Pediatrician 
Marion Weir of Auburndale—complete 
the contingent from Massachusetts. I 
offer them my personal thanks for their 
excellent job under demanding circum- 
stances. I would ask them to carry the 
lessons learned from this incomparable 
experience to all whom they meet on 
their return to the United States. In 
this way, we may increase our under- 
standing of distant nations, and the 
cycle of person-to-person good will shall 
be complete: 

Key: (P) means permanent staff; 
means rotator. 


(R) 


ARIZONA 
Tucson: Delia Dorame, nurse, 42 North 
Palomas Avenue (P). 
CALIFORNIA 


Atherton: Harriet Joan Seipel, medical 
technician, 349 Fletcher Drive (P). 

Escondido: Florence C. Mudge, medical 
technician, 2315 Carroll Lane (P). 

Los Angeles: 

Theodore R. Bergman, urologist, 2919 
Waverly Drive (R). 

Henry Bodner, urologist, 6221 Wilshire 
Boulevard. (R). 

James Enright, hospital administrator, 855 
South Oxford Avenue (P). 

Mary Ellen Finley, nurse, 6414 Roble Ave- 
nue (P). 

Monterey: Paul E. Spangler, 
general, 117 Carolton Drive (P). 

Nevada City: Joanne Hefelfinger, nurse, 
430 Washington Road (P). 

Oakland: Genevieve Ferreira, nurse, 374 
Euclid Street (P). 

Palo Alto: G. Victoria Young, general 
practitioner, 544 Gunica Street (R). 

Pasadena: Ralph S. Riffenburgh, opthal- 
mologist, 595 East Colorado Boulevard. (R). 

San Bruno: Martin M. Kohn, internal 
medicine, 841 San Bruno Avenue (R). 

San Francisco: 

Dorothy Aeschliman, nurse, 1443 Fourth 
Avenue (P). 

Teresa Mary Campbell, nurse, 50 Capra 
Way (P). 

William S. Folger, internal medicine, 2235 
Leavenworth Street (R). 

Bernard M. Kramer, ear, nose, and throat, 
21 Macondray Lane (R). 

John Francis Magner, Catholic chaplain, 
University of San Francisco (P). 

Gilbert A. Webb, obstetrician-gynecologist, 
490 Post Street (R). 

San Mateo: 

Norton Benner, general surgeon, 30 El 
Camino Real (R). 

Joan Goble (Mrs. John), opthalmologist, 
1 Baywood Avenue (R). 

John Goble, opthalmologist, 1 Baywood 
Avenue (R). 

Philip Myers, obstetrician-gynecologist, 23 
Baldwin Avenue (R). 

Marcella O’Connor, nurse, 3606 Southwood 
Avenue (P). 

John W. Ratcliffe, surgeon, 2185 Parkside 
Avenue (R). 

Richard C. Thompson, anesthesiologist, 
545 Fairfax Avenue (R). 


surgeon- 
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Alex Weisskopf, ear, nose, and throat, 40 
San Mateo Drive (R). 

Saratoga: Robert L. Dennis, pathologist, 
20201 Hill Avenue (R). 

Stockton: James E. Yates, general prac- 
titioner, Stockton State Hospital (P). 

West Covina: Merlyn C. Durekren, an- 
aesthesiologist, 1626 Glenmore (R). 

Whittier: 

Hugh. E. Jordan, anesthesiologist, 9550 
Brightwood Avenue (R). 

LeRoy Misuraca, anesthesiologist, 107 
South Washington (R). 

Woodside: Harriet J. Jordan, nurse, 1250 
Godetia Drive (P). 

CONNECTICUT 


Mystic: Susan B. Glocke, physiotherapist, 
Mason’s Island (P). 
New Britain: Paul W. Tisher, Opthalmol- 
ogist, 99 West Main Street (R). 
Waterbury: Ann Theresa Campion, nurse, 
67 South View Street (P). 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington: Davis G. Durham, opthal- 
mologist, Professional Building—Agustine 
cutoff (R). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 

Washington: Frederick M. McKinney, 
pharmacist, 311 Rock Creek Church Road 
(P). 

Beltsville, Md.: William P. Anna, Jr., 
Protestant chaplain, 4938 Powder Mill Road 
(P). 

Bethesda, Md.: Donald L. Snow, sanita- 
tion engineer, 6811 Melody Lane (R). 

Chevy Chase, Md.: K. Irene Bernard, medi- 
cal secretary, 4707 Hillandale Road (P). 

Takoma Park, Md.: Stanley D. Abrams, 
medical technician, 6902 Sycamore Avenue 
(P). 

COLORADO 

Durango: Robert Hanan, pathologist, 1905 
E. Third Avenue (R). 

Peublo: Gloria M. Aguilera, nurse, 1307 
Spruce Street (P). 

FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach: Philip T. Fleuchaus, oral 
surgeon, 737 Volusia Avenue (R). 
Fort Lauderdale: Mark A. R. Kuhn, 
urologist, 2655 East Oakland Park Blvd, (R). 
HAWAII 


Kaneohe Oahy: Mary A. Glover, general 
practitioner, 45-946 Kamehameha Highway 
(R). 

ILLINOIS 

Centralia: Max Hirschfelder, opthalmolo- 
gist, 408 West Second Street (R). 

Chicago: Stanley Hellman, dentist, 841 
West Ainslie Street (P); Charlotte M. 
Roller, medical secretary, 825 Armitage Ave- 
nue (P). 

INDIANA 

South Bend: Ann Elizabeth Roden, nurse, 

51585 Myrtle (P). 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Robert J. Toth, medical tech- 
nician, 1710 Park Avenue (P). 

Bradshaw: Maria N. Digges, medical sec- 
retary, Jones Road (P). 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Acton: Ruth L. Currie, nurse, 60 Hosmer 
Street (P). 

Auburndale: Marion E. Weir, pediatrician, 
4 Weir Street (P). 

Boston: Arnold J. Smoller, general prac- 
titioner, 334 Beacon Street (P). 

Cambridge: Marrianne Rawack, nurse, 14 
Centre Street (P). 

‘Holyoke: Ann O’Brien, X-ray technician, 
227 Pine Street, (P). 

North Hampton: Carol Czerapowicz, X- 
ray technician, 31 Bridge Road, (P). 

Pittsfield: Priscilla D. Strong, 
anesthetist, 14 Alexander Terrace. 

South Duxbury: Richard O. Elliott, senior 
medical officer, Post Office Box 3, Wadsworth 
(P). 


nurse 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Herbert J. Bloom, oral surgeon, 7411 Third 
Avenue (R). 
Harvey H. Gass, neurosurgeon, 958 Fisher 
Building (R). 
Marvin E. Revzin, oral surgeon, Henry 
Ford Hospital (R). 
Donald R. Simmons, neurosurgeon, 958 
Fisher Building (R). 
Flint: E. M. Knights, Jr., pathologist, 4101 
Greenbrook Lane (R). 
Grand Rapids: Margaret M. Donahue, 
nurse anesthetist, 1111 40th Street SW. (P). 
Iron River: Barbara Rousseau, nurse, 612 
W. Cayuga Street (P). 
Pontiac: Charles W. Dickerson, pharmacist, 
168 Ogenaw Road (P). 
Saginaw: Frank V. Hodges, pathologist, 
St. Luke’s Hospital (R). 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Malcolm A. McCannell, 
opthalmologist, 325 Doctors Building (R). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord: Clair E. Eugenia O’Neil, chief 
nurse, 52 Perley Street (P). 
MISSISSIPPI 
Woodville: Ruth Isabella Chaffin, nurse, 
Route 1, Box 288 (P). 
MISSOURI 
Green Castle: Dorothy E. Burchett, nurse, 
Rural Route No.3 (P). 
NEW JERSEY 
Watchung: Dorothy M. Rivera, nurse, 1121 
Johnston Drive (P). 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo: James E. Youker, radiologist, 224 
Sterling Avenue (R). 
Floral Park, Long Island: Lois Virginia 
Fernbach, nurse, 96 Aspen Street (P). 
New York: 
Alex Sahagian-Edwards, internist, 311 East 
72d (R). 
Johanna O. Vettoretti, medical secretary, 
277 Bronx River Road (P). 
Staten Island: Richard S. Mark, sanitation 
engineer, 299 St. Mark’s Place (R). 
Utica: Mary Jane Damuth, nurse, 3 Rich- 
ardson Avenue (P). 
NEVADA 


Reno: Eldon W. Phillips, X-ray technician, 

Washoe Medical Center (P). 
OHIO 

Columbus: Jack E. Tetirick, surgeon, 105 
Indian Springs Drive (R). 

Dayton: 

Richard Ireton, surgeon, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Center (R). 

Irene E. Tegenkamp, medical technician, 
2313 St. Charles Avenue (P). 

OREGON 
Portland: - 
Richard M. Neal, Jr., medical technician, 


4235 NE. Rodney Avenue (P). 
Lottie Reich, nurse, 1911 Northeast 73d 


Avenue (P). 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hollidaysburg: Julie Ann Wehrle, dental 
hygienist, Box 37, Sylvan Drive (P). 
TEXAS 
Garland: Frances M. Harris, nurse, 1805 
Melody Lane (P). 
Tyler, Mavis L. Pate, nurse, 817 Lindsey 
Lane (P). 
UTAH 
Ogden: Mary JoAnn Crary, bacteriologist, 
2255 Madison Avenue (P). 
VERMONT 
Burlington: 
Dorothy J. Morrow, pediatrician, 96 Col- 
chester Avenue (R). 
Rufus Morrow, ear, nose, and throat, 96 
Colchester Avenue (R). 
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WASHINGTON 


Longview: Robert L. Pulliam, Jr., ear, 
nose, and throat, 1703 Hudson Street (R). 

Port Orchard: Elizabeth M. Hammond, 
nurse, 4320 30th Street (P). 

Seattle: 

Bernard J. Goiney, general practitioner, 
3213 125th Street (R). 

Henry A. Kuharic, internist, 1704 East 
150th Street (R). 

John LeCocqg, orthopedic surgeon, 
Summit Avenue (R). 

Marjorie McQuillan, nurse, 3229 Ferdinand 
(P). 
Henry Nash, orthopedic surgeon, 1011 
Summit Avenue (R). 
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Hazel E. Wessel, dietician, 1420 Grand 
Avenue (P). 

Spokane: Stanley Mayall, dentist, 904 
Bishop Court (R). 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: Leon M. Bowen, medical tech- 
nician, 418 Forest Circle (P). 
WISCONSIN 
Fond du Lac: Elizabeth Ahern, nurse, 229 
East Davison Street (P). 
Hollandale: Robert A. Peterson, public in- 
formation officer, Box 70 (P). 





Textile Machinery Makers Are Big 


Factors in Economy 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive article in connection with the textile 
industry of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the textile machinery manu- 
facturers, appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of May 28, 1961, and 
written by John H. Bolton, Jr., president 
of the American Textile Machinery Asso- 
ciation, and vice president of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. ‘The 
article of Mr. Bolton’s conveys facts that 
are most interesting, and suggestions 
that are worthy of profound consid- 
eration. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS ARE BIG FACTORS 
IN ECONOMY HERE 
(By John H. Bolton, Jr., president, American 

Textile Machinery Association and vice 

president, Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 

insville, Mass.) 

It is timely for citizens of New England 
which has already lost most of that industry, 
and those citizens of other areas whose in- 
dustry is seriously threatened, to know all 
the facts that are deeply concerning the 
leaders of the industry, and the employees 
whose jobs depend upon its prosperity and 
growth. 

The textile industry is one of the oldest in 
the United States, one of the largest in em- 
ployment, and second only to steel in stra- 
tegic importance in times of national emer- 
gency. Deterioration of the industry would 
seriously threaten this Nation’s security. 
There is no industry that is so closely identi- 
fied with the daily needs and comforts of 
every individual. No industry is a more 

supplier for many industrial uses 
without which our factories would be handi- 
capped, our transportation facilities greatly 
impaired, our defense efforts drastically lim- 
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ited. As important as is the textile industry, 
it has grown along with machine develop- 
ment and improvements. 

The American textile machinery industry 
largely located in New England is the corner- 
stone industry upon which textile manufac- 
turing and many other allied industries have 
been built. More than 15 million people in 
the United States are dependent, in some 
way, on this industry and its allied indus- 
tries for a livelihood. 

Textile history shows that with each new 
machinery development or advancement in 
technology in textile manufacture more jobs 
have been created. For example: in 1815 
yarn produced by waterpowered spinning 
was piled up in warehouses, but was utilized 
by the new power looms developed by Lowell 
and Moody, and the American public was 
supplied with a greatly increased quantity of 
fabric at a lower per unit cost. Production 
was again speeded up with Ira Draper’s 
temple, the device that allowed one weaver 
to tend two looms, and therefore double his 
efficiency. 

With these developments and many others 
that followed, textile machine building was 
fully launched as an American industry de- 
signed to supply equipment for American 
textile mills. As machinery was developed 
the textile industry itself grew to become 
the backlog of industrial employment. 

Within the next three decades The Little 
Red Shop, where Draper products were man- 
ufactured, was in full operation at Hope- 
dale; the Whitin Machine Works was 
founded; the predecessor companies of 
Crompton & Knowles Corp., Saco-Lowell 
Shops, and Leesona Corp. had begun opera- 
tions. Many auxiliary machines, dyeing and 
finishing, were being built in the United 
States before midcentury. A number of 
these early companies are still in operation. 
The textile machinery industry therefore 
marks the establishment of the American 
manufacturing pattern, but also, it has pro- 
vided continuously and unflaggingly indus- 
trial statesmanship. 

American textile machine builders are ded- 
icated to development of better machines 
which have lightened the burden of the 
textile worker, increased his efficiency, im- 
proved working conditions, and at the same 
time made a more profitable textile industry. 

Since World War II total expenditures on 
research and development and product im- 
provement by American textile machine 
builders have increased by more than 200 
percent and that program is continuing at a 
higher ratio of cost to value of sales com- 
pared to other industries in the United 
States. This is a most significant fact be- 
cause the textile machinery industry in 
terms of employment is comparatively a 
small industry. 

But despite the availability of the most 
efficient textile equipment in the world the 
spread of obsolescence of capital equipment 
in American textile mills is much greater 
than is commonly supposed by those who 
have not carefully analyzed the situation. 

The textile industry of the United States 
has available for purchase, right on its door- 
step, the most technologically advanced tex- 
tile producing machinery produced any- 
where. Yet, due to unrealistic depreciation 
policies and other factors that retard cash 
flow it cannot reequip as we believe it would 
were the cash flow there. 

Textile mills of other countries are en- 
gaged in expansive modernization planning 
because they may obtain easier financing 
with longer credit terms, fast tax writeoffs, 
government subsidies, each of which is an 
incentive to reequip at a rapid rate. The 
most obvious result of such modernization is 
the rapid increase in imports of textile goods 
in immediate past years. 

When one estimates the enormous savings 
in operation costs that are brought about 
through newest, most modern equipment, 
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and which even today may mean the differ- 
ence between a small profit and a substan- 
tial profit, or between no profit and a mod- 
erate profit, it is not difficult to envision the 
potentials of industrial success should the 
textile mills be allowed the opportunity to 
expand their machine modernization pro- 
grams to the fullest extent. 

The production lines and the employment 
status of the American textile machine 
builders directly reflect the profit margin 
and resulting purchasing power of American 
textile mills. Annual purchases of new cap- 
ital equipment are shockingly low compared 
to 10 years ago. The year 1958 was the most 
critical in the textile machinery industry 
since the years of the great depression. The 
revised dollar statistics of the textile ma- 
chinery shipments for that year do not real- 
istically reflect the movement of equipment 
from machine shop to textile plant. Pro- 
duction of all lines of textile equipment on 
a unit basis in 1958 were seriously down 
compared to 1950. 

In 1958, member firms of ATMA produced 
only one-fourth as much cotton and syn- 
thetic fiber preparatory and spinning equip- 
ment as in 1950; little more than half as 
much wool and worsted preparatory and 
spinning equipment; one-fourth as much 
preparatory-for-weaving equipment; one- 
fifth as many looms; and one-third as much 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing equipment. 

In 1959, textile mills stepped up their 
modernization purchases and there was an 
upturn in unit volume in textile machinery 
production lines. Statistics as to the week- 
ly average of tons of iron poured by the 
industry in 1950 was 2,650 tons; in 1959 the 
weekly average was 1,829 tons, about a 20 
percent increase over 1958. There was addi- 
tional improvement in 1960, average weekly 
pourings being 1,989.6 tons. However, fa- 
cilities for production of textile machinery 
are far below its capacity, with employment 
down 40 percent. 

In normal market periods fully 80 percent 
of the production of American textile ma- 
chinery industry is directed to US. textile 
mills. When new machine replacements or 
additions fall below normal our industry and 
its employees feel the slowdown in direct ra- 
tio to the reduced purchasing power of our 
customer industry. Textile machinery is 
custom built, and there is no such thing as 
producing for stockpile or inventory. 

In no instance do we find that foreign 
built equipment of a type comparable to 
that built in the United States is pur- 
chased because it is more efficient than U.S. 
built machinery, but because the price is 
lower. 

Textile machinery manufacturers of West 
Germany, England, Switzerland, Japan, have 
completely retooled within -the past 10 
years, and are operating at full capacity to- 
day and are booked up for the next 2 years or 
more. One of the major contributing fac- 
tors to this success is the result of su- 
perior depreciation treatment in countries of 
origin where historically capital equipment 
can be depreciated at a rate of 1 to 10 years 
compared to a period at least twice as long 
in the United States. 

Instead of being forced to lay off workers, 
many American companies have, West Ger- 
many and Switzerland are importing labor 
for their metal-working industries. 

To those engaged in the production and 
sales of capital equipment it is encouraging 
that the present administration is emphasiz- 
ing the need for modernization of our Na- 
tion’s industrial plants, and that special in- 
centives are being proposed to accelerate 
efforts in that direction. 

The most important section of President 
Kennedy’s recent message to Congress on 
general tax reform dealt with tax incentive 
for modernization and expansion of the Na- 
tion’s productive facilities. Again, in his 
announced program of assistance to the tex- 
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tile industry was the recommendation to the 
Treasury Department to review existing de- 
preciation allowances on textile machinery. 
Revision of these allowances together with 
adoption of his investment incentive credit 
proposals should be of enormous help in 
providing needed cash flow for machine re- 
placement programs. 

Of course it is realized that both the Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department must act 
to implement the proposals and that such 
action is not obtained overnight, but the 
Chief Executive of the Federal Government 
has stated his judgment on ways and means 
to stimulate plant and equipment moderni- 
zation. This in itself is a giant step in the 
right direction. 4 

It is certainly heartening to the leaders of 
the textile and textile machinery industries 
who have protested for years that cash flow 
was insufficient for adequate machine re- 
placement and modernization, largely due to 
unrealistic tax treatment. 

The textile industry has done a good job of 
trying to modernize despite arduous circum- 
stances of recent years. But the highest 
note of machine improvement and the most 
rapid machine obsolescence the industry has 
ever known signal a pentup demand that 
may generate new highs in capital invest- 
ment once the industry is sure that govern- 
mental policies will encourage its longevity. 

Highly significant advances in processing 
equipment are found in every stage of textile 
manufacture. Speed, high productivity, 
maintenance of quality, reduced costs, and 
improved working conditions have brought 
opportunities for a completely new industrial 
revolution to one of the Nation’s oldest and 
one of the world’s basic industries. 

As president of ATMA I shall continue to 
work for necessary action that will stimulate 
plant and machine modernization, the direct 
road to economic expansion. 





Is the Moon the Limit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, 
recently came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means to support the request 
of the administration for $3.7 billion 
in more taxes. This tax increase would 
result from a l-year extension of the 
taxes, largely enacted during the Korean 
war, that under present law would ex- 
pire or be reduced effective July 1, 1961. 

During Secretary Dillon’s appearance 
before the committee, he acknowledged 
that the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion had added approximately $4.2 bil- 
lion in projected spending for fiscal year 
1962 in the slightly more than 4 months 
that administration has been in office. 
If we keep adding to our-spending level 
at the rate of $1 billion per month dur- 
ing the future tenure in office of the 
Kennedy-Johnson social-planning re- 
gime, as that regime has more than 
averaged in the past, our budgetary ex- 
penditures will be at the annual rate 
of approximately $130 billion by January 
1965 when that administration leaves 
office. This prospect raises the question, 
Can the American people afford, do they 
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want, does our Nation need—that kind 
of New Frontier spending that would in- 
volve such a massive assault tax-wise on 
our free enterprise system? 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished col- 
umnist for Newsweek magazine, Henry 
Hazlitt, in this week’s issue, has an arti- 
cle entitled “Reaching for the Moon” in 
which he comments on the Kennedy- 
Johnson spending schemes. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Hazlitt observes that since tak- 
ing office the new administration has re- 
quested over $6.5 billion in added spend- 
ing and only “a small part of this ad- 
dition is for defense.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will include Mr. Haz- 
litt’s perceptive commentary as a part 
of my remarks. Is the moon really the 
limit or will the New Frontier pump- 
primers dream up new budgetary heights 
to inflict on our taxpayers? 

REACHING FOR THE MOON 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The May 25 message of President Kennedy 
to Congress is a profoundly disheartening 
document. At a time when total planned 
Federal expenditures (including social secur- 
ity) are already in excess of $100 billion a 
year, when we are already anticipating seri- 
ous deficits, when taxes on enterprise and in- 
vestment are already so burdensome that 
they are reducing incentives and employ- 
ment and slowing down economic growth, 
and when we have already piled up enough 
inflationary tinder to threaten a grave new 
inflation, Mr. Kennedy calls for bigger spend- 
ing, bigger deficits, and more burdensome tax 
rates. His latest proposals increase the in- 
fiationary threat still further. 

Since he came into office, Mr. Kennedy has 
put in requests for over $6.5 billion addi- 
tional spending for the current fiscal year 
and the fiscal year to end June 30, 1962. A 
small part of this addition is for defense. 
But most of it is for new or expanded “wel- 
fare” programs, including increased foreign 
economic aid, increased social-security bene- 
fits, medical care for the aged, Federal aid 
to education, housing, and urban renewal, 
increased funds to farmers, to veterans, to 
unemployed workers. 


EXPENSIVE STUNT 


And now, on top of all, the President asks 
us to spend $7 billion to $9 billion over the 
next 5 years, and perhaps $40 billion over the 
next 10 years, to land a man on the moon 
and get him back. 

Why? So far as the scientific value is 
concerned, Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of the 
Office of Research and Development during 
World War II, some time ago characterized 
the man-in-space program as “a vastly over- 
rated stunt * * *. There is nothing a man 
can do in space that can’t be done better 
and more cheaply by instruments. Suppose 
it cost $1 billion to put a man on the moon. 
For the same money you could support 1,000 
research projects for 40 years. We need more 
basic research in physics, chemistry, and 
biology. We need to finish the job of han- 
dling arthritis. We need to know more 
about the genetics of viruses. I believe we 
can spend money to better advantage on 
earth than by shooting it into space.” 

If the scientific value of this stunt is 
minimal, compared with the cost and with 
the potentialities of alternative projects, 
what other purpose would justify it? Propa- 
ganda? Instead of trying to outdo the Rus- 
sians with Buck Rogers marvels, it would 
be enormously cheaper and more effective to 
make more propaganda use than we have so 
far dreamed of making of the freedom and 
productivity achieved under our private-en- 
terprise system—a freedom and all-round 
productivity with which no socialist or Com- 
munist system can compete at all. 
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SACRIFICE—FOR WHAT? 


The President speaks of the need of mak- 
ing sacrifices. But sacrifices for the mere 
sake of sacrifice don’t make sense. We must 
sometimes give up what is good today to 
achieve a greater good tomorrow. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is asking us to sacrifice what is good 
to achieve something of much more ques- 
tionable value. Monetary stability, the wel- 
fare of consumers, the incentive to earn 
more and produce more, are not minor goods. 
Before we give them up, we should take a 
hard look at what we are offered instead. 

And we cannot get a quart out of a pint 
jug. Whatever resources are devoted to new 
purposes and new projects must be with- 
drawn from old purposes and old projects. 
There is no economic fourth dimension. Mr. 
Kennedy sometimes talks as if there were, 
and as if it were created by Government 
spending. But whatever the Government 
spends on new programs it must either take 
from old programs or take from Americans 
in increased taxes. This means that alleged 
new needs can be met more adequately only 
if old needs are met less adequately. 

True economy means wisdom in spending. 
It means saving on what is less necessary 
or less urgent in order to devote limited 
resources to what is more necessary or more 
urgent. It means putting first things first, 
establishing priorities. When the American 
people are urged to make sacrifices in their 
living standards in order to shoot a man to 
the moon, it is time to ask what has hap- 
pened to our national sense of proportion. 





National Council of Churches of Christ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
remarkable sermon, delivered in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Fort Worth, 
Tex., by the Reverend John R. Leather- 
bury, has come to my attention. Be- 
cause this sermon discusses a topic of 
such burning importance to every Chris- 
tian, I will insert the sermon in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


(Sermon preached in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., Sunday, April 
23, 1961, by the Reverend John R. Leather- 
bury, rector) 

The vestry has asked me to talk on the 
National Council of Churches. I will en- 
deavor to tell you what the National Council 
of Churches stands for. I am in no way 
speaking as an authority. I am not speaking 
for the Diocese of Dallas. I am speaking for 
myself as a priest of 28 years—I am speaking 
as your rector of 14 years. And after I have 
given some of the salient thoughts of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, then 
Ishall give you John R. Leatherbury. 

First, we must remember that there are 
two organizations that go by the name of 
the National Council. We must straighten 
this out first. The National Council of the 
Episcopal Church are duly elected officers 
of the Episcopal Church with the Right Rev- 
erend Arthur Lichtenberger, the presiding 
bishop, as the presiding officer. The Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church runs 
the business of the Episcopal Church 
throughout this part of God’s kingdom. 

We are now talking about the National 
Council of Churches of Christ. This is an 
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organization created in 1950 with headquar- 
ters in New York with a budget of $13 mil- 
lion. It started out on a very ethical plane— 
We were very happy. It was to be like a 
criss-cross. If you have ever used a criss- 
cross for the telephone or directory you were 
able to trace down and find out who lived 
where and then you were able to contact 
them and find out more about them if you 
so desired. The National Council of Churches 
of Christ was to be that type thing. It was 
to be an interchange of ideas. At no time 
was it to be asuper church. At no time was 
it to make pronouncements. It was to be a 
cooperating agency wherein all of the 
churches could cooperate and might have 
an interchange about missionary problems 
and situations throughout the world. 

We got into the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in 1950. The National 
Church took us in without consulting the 
various parishes or priests. We didn’t have 
a chance to vote to get in. We don’t have 
to vote to get out. There seems to be the 
suggestion that the only way that we can 
get out is that we must “memorialize gen- 
eral convention” to let us out. That is not 
true. The only thing that you and I have 
ever gotten into that we cannot get out of 
is our families. We had nothing to do with 
getting into our families—many of us were 
lucky—and we are there. 

I asked the ushers to pass out a sheet of 
facts. These are facts that have come from 
the documents of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. I ask you to take them 
home with you and use them at home. 
Where the quotes are they are definite quotes 
from their manual. 

The National Council of Churches, in the 
last several years, has felt called upon to 
speak on every subject. It has been very 
controversial. The National Council in the 
last 5 weeks has spoken on: “Capital punish- 
ment,” “artificial insemination” (which 
means mechanical birth control), “medicine 
for the aged,” against the movie “Operation 
Abolition,” and they “continue to say they 
speak for 40 million people.” 

“It is an organization or agency through 
which Protestant and Orthodox churches ex- 
press their common faith in Jesus Christ and 
cooperate to focus the light of that faith 
on all phases of American life. The council 
policies are decided by an assembly. These 
policies are expressed through pronounce- 
ments.” 

And even though the pronouncements 
come out we constantly say they do not 
effect us. But when we have 32 represent- 
atives on this council, and when we spend 


»$500,000 per year, they had better speak for 


us. I bring that up because we are con- 
stantly saying that the Episcopal Church 
gives the National Council of Churches 
$25,000 per year. Now this is church 
finance, you see. We gave over $500,000 last 
year. Don’t take my word for it. It is in 
the 1959 annual report of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, starting on page 48. 
Now, you see if a banker were to make a 
mistake of $475,000 something might hap- 
pen to him. Church finance seems to be 
different. In fact, there is a saying “when 
is a business man not a business man.” And 
the answer is, “when he is a vestryman of 
the Episcopal Church.” 

And so we find ourselves very much in this 
thing. 

“It passes pronouncements. A pronounce- 
ment is a statement of policy, or a position, 
or affirmation of conviction, formally ap- 
proved by the general board or general as- 
sembly. It expresses a substantial prepon- 
derance of general board opinion. And there 
is a strong weight of ethical, moral, or reli- 
gious principle in support of the view ex- 
pressed.” 

The general assembly is made up of 443 
clergymen, 251 laymen. You see, the clergy 
are very generous with your money. We use 
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the money of the laity and we have twice as 
many members on the board as do the laity. 
We are ordained to control these things. It 
is very generous of you to give your money 
into our keeping. We know we have your 
souls. And if we were to mess up your souls 
the way we mess up your money, may God 
have mercy upon your souls. 

Well, the National Council of Churches of 
Christ has found itself, in the last several 
days, the object of ridicule—the object of 
questioning. And I do not plan to get into 
whether or not there are Communists in the 
National Council of Churches. Where you 
have 40 million people there is the bare pos- 
sibility that a Communist might sneak in. 
We have on the board 10 bishops, we have 10 
priests, we have 6 laymen, and 6 laywomen. 
We have 32 votes—again the clergy out vot- 
ing the laymen and the laywomen 20 to 12. 
Some of the bishops who represent us on the 
National Council of Churches is the contro- 
versial bishop of California; another one is 
the bishop of Bethlehem who is taking J. Ed- 
gar Hoover to task about capital punishment. 
and I assure you, of the two, I imagine 
J. Edgar Hoover knows “just a bit more” 
about capital punishment than -.does the 
bishop of Bethlehem, Pa. .Two of the clergy 
who are on this board are extreme liberals, 
and one belongs to 14 organizations which 
are on the un-American activity list, which 
are known not to be sympathetic toward the 
American way of life. There are 32 people 
speaking for 2,123,110 Episcopalians. These 
32 people have more say and more authority 
than the general convention. See, it is like 
the U.N. The U.N. has more say for us than 
our own Government. 

We find ourselves in a group that started 
out glorious. It was to be an exchange of 
ideas. Christian brothers were to get to- 
gether and have a mutual exchange. The 
Episcopal Church is in it. Do they speak for 
me? Do they speak for us? I would say 
since we have 32 voting members, since we 
have been in it for over 10 years, since we 
have paid $500,000 a year, I would say yes, 
they probably speak for us. 

Now, there are several things that are 
controversial. I do not plan to debate so- 
cialized medicine, people more capable than 
I can do that. I do not plan to debate the 
ethnic problem, that has been debated by 
people not as intelligent as I. One of the 
problems that the National Council of 
Churches of Christ has sponsored is “the 
breaking down of neighborhoods.” I would 
buy a nice home in Tanglewood or wherever 
your nice home might happen to be, then 
I would move into this home my Negro 
custodian, if I had one. I do not have one. 
I do not plan to do that, but we have been 
told how to break down your neighborhood. 

Now, there is one problem that worries 
me, brethren, and that is the problem of 
literature. The NCC has put out a bulletin, 
a reading list, suggesting some of the read- 
ing which would be “good for our children 
to read.” It is called “The Negro Ameri- 
can—A Reading List.” I will have this back 
at coffee. I will also have one of the books 
on that list back at coffee, this book is called 
“Color Blind” and I direct your attention 
to pages 104-105. I recommend that 
maidens not read it, or high school boys and 
girls not read it, but I will bring it back 
to coftee and I will keep it under guard 
because I have slept with it under my pillow 
for 3 days so that my teenagers wouldn’t 
even see it. It is disgusting. Another one 


of these famous books is “Without 
Magnolias.” These books are in the public 
library. Then another book “The Walls 


Came Tumbling Down.” This literature has 
been recommended to our young people, 
they have been asked to read it. It’s filth, 
it’s disgusting. Men at the 19th hole at 
the country club wouldn’t even mention 
these subjects. 
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Another thing that the National Council 
of Churches has done is that they have 
asked that the clergy not show the movie 
“Operation Abolition” because they main- 
tain that the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and the FBI have “framed” this film. 
Now, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is not running for 
any job, he has it made I think. Read his 
book “Masters of Deceit’ and you'll find 
out whether or not any Communists have 
gotten into the church. The bishop of the 
diocese got quite concerned about the movie 
“Operation Abolition.” He wrote Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. May I quote his letter from 
Mr. Hoover: 

“Dear BisHoP Mason: I have received your 
letter dated March 2, 1961, with its en- 
closures, and your interest in writing to me 
is indeed appreciated. 

The film “Operation Abolition” has been 
sponsored and distributed by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, U.S. House of 
Representatives, and the FBI had no con- 
nection with its preparation. Therefore, I 
cannot comment on this film. 

You may be interested, however, in read- 
ing the enclosed pamphlet entitled ‘““Com- 
munist Target—Youth” which contains my 
report concerning the disturbances in San 
Francisco, Calif., in May 1960, in connection 
with a hearing of this Committee. Addi- 
tional copies of this pamphlet can be made 
available to you upon request. I am sure 
you will agree after reviewing this pamphlet 
that it clearly illustrates the Communist 
tactics and strategy involved in these dis- 
turbances. 

In addition to the above pamphlet, I am 
enclosing some material on the menace of 
communism available for general distribu- 
tion by the FBI. 

I trust the above information and the 
enclosed material will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. EDGAR HOOVER. 


I have that pamphlet. In the back of the 
pamphlet are pictures from the film “Oper- 
ation Abolition” showing Archie Brown and 
Brodsky calling out “open the door.” I've 
shown the movie twice, and if there are 
enough people interested I shall show it 
again. 

On the matter of literature there are two 
things that I want to read to you. One is 
a very flippant Lord’s Prayer. 
beatnic type prayer which is sponsored by 
the National Council of Methodist Youths. 
I quote: 

“LORD’S PRAYER—-TEENAGE VERSION 


“O, daddy, O 
Who are the most 
Hurrah for your support 


My personality integrate, 
All my physiques develop, 
My nervous system calm, 
In body as in mind. 


Prepare me new tempo, 

Our daily jive, and 

Release us from our parents 
And other repressed victims. 


Lead us into more self-expression, 
And much less boredom, 

For you are the coolest, 

Gonest, and hepest drive 

From now on.” 


That is the Lord’s Prayer. I quote another 
one. This is by Langston Hughes. Langston 
Hughes is one of the authors that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ recom- 
mends. They list no less than six books of 
his that you should read if you are to be in- 
telligent. I am afraid that I shall die igno- 
rant. This one is called “Goodby, Christ”: 

“Listen, Christ, you did all right in your 
day, I reckon, but that day’s gone now. They 
ghosted you up a swell story, too; called it 
the Bible, but it’s dead now. The Popes and 
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the preachers ’ve made too much money from 
it. They’ve sold you to too many Kings, gen- 
erals, robbers, and killers; even to the Czar 
and the Cossacks; even to Rockefeller’s 
church, even to the Saturday Evening Post. 
You ain’t no good no more. They’ve pawned 
you till you’re done wore out.- Goodby. 
Christ Jesus Lord God Jehovah, beat it on 
away from here now. Make way for a new 
guy with no religion at all—a real guy named 
Marx Communist Lenin Peasant Stalin 
worker me—TI said, me; go ahead on, now. 
You're getting in the way of things, Lord, 
and please take St. Gandhi with you when 
you go, and St. Pope Pius, and St. Aimee Mc- 
Pherson, and big black St. Becton of the con- 
secrated dime. And step on the gas, Christ. 
Move. Don’t be so slow about movin’. The 
world is mine from now on, and nobody’s 
gonna sell me to a king, or a general, or a 
millionaire. Goodby, Christ, good morning, 
revolution.”—Langston Hughes. 

It is very hard to give an impartial ap- 
praisal of people who are tearing down my 
God and my Jesus! I have had enough of it! 
I don’t plan to ask the Bishop to get me out 
of the National Council of Churches. I plan 
to tell him I am out of the Council of 
Churches. Like the Pennsylvania Dutch say 
“I Want O-u-t, Out”! “I want to be shut of 
it’! They didn’t ask me if I wanted to get 
in, and I think I have the privilege of telling 
them I don’t want to belong 

The Church is on the spot, Brethren! The 
days ahead will try our souls. It’s going to 
call for days of consecration. Maybe I don’t 
speak for you. Maybe you’d rather pray 
“O, daddy, O”. But I’ve had enough of it! 

I was ordained 28 years ago to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.. I have been a priest 
28 years. I have had three parishes in 28 
years. So, you see, I don’t run around! The 
time has come when consecrated Christians, 
those who love their Lord and Saviour Jesus, 
must press on to the goal. 

The diocesan convention will meet in May. 
I will tell you how this thing willgo. A man 
named Dr. Hamilton, from Dallas, will get 
up and make a motion that the Episcopal 
Church come out of the National Council 
of Churches. Then there will be a substitute 
motion brought on by the clergy. You see, 
we must not “hurt” people. And the sub- 
stitute motion will ask the National Council 
to “please not speak for us”. Then some 
of us will get up on the floor and say, “Rt. 
Rev., Sir, this doesn’t answer the purpose. 
Our petition is that we come out of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches”. If withholding 
our money is the only way we can come out 
of the NCC then we will withhold our mon- 
ey. But we are coming out. 

I do hope that in the days that lie ahead 
I will have your prayers, that I will have 
your best wishes, and that as a united front 
we will go forward in the name of our Lord 
Jesus. And that we may preach the Good 
News of the Gospel and of Jesus Christ and 
Him Crucified! What a golden opportunity 
in a world that is torn asunder, in a world 
that is sick, in a world that needs Jesus. 
And we say “O, daddy, O” and “Get Going, 
Christ”! 

I’m prejudiced, I have very definite feel- 
ings, I have very definite feelings about very 
definite things. I was made that way. I’m 
sorry. I have not been a good priest. This 
sermon should have been preached 10 years 
ago. I ask your forgiveness. 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


What is it? It is an agency through which 
Protestant and Orthodox churches express 
their common faith in Jesus Christ and co- 
operate to focus the light of that faith on all 
phases of American life. 

How are Council policies decided? ‘These 
policies are expressed through pronounce- 
ments. A pronouncement is a statement of 
policy, or a position, or an affirmation of con- 
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viction formally approved by the general 
board or general assembly. It expresses a 
substantial preponderance of general board 
opinion and there is a strong weight of ethi- 
cal, moral, or religious principles in support 
of the view expressed. 

General assembly consists of 443 clergy 
and 251 lay delegates which meets every 3 
years. 

The general board meets 3 times a year 
and consists of 166 clergy and 90 laymen. 

“Through the assembly and the board, 
the council speaks as a united voice on mat- 
ters of ethical, moral, or religious concern 
to its membership.” 

How is the council financed? The coun- 
cil’s funds come from the following sources: 
about 61 percent is contributed by denomi- 
nations, local churches, and related organ- 
izations; another 12 percent consists of gifts 
from individuals, corporations, and founda- 
tions. Approximately 26 percent is derived 
from gross sales of council materials; and 
1 percent comes from investments. 

In 1960 the Episcopal Church gave to the 
NCC over $500,000. (this does not include 
private gifts, but is represented in the gen- 
eral budget of the Episcopal Church, pp. 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51). 

Since 26 percent of their income comes 
from gross sales of materials I would like to 
list 3 books recommended in the “Negro 
American Reading List” published by the 
Council of Churches: 

1. “The Walls Came Tumbling Down”—by 


Ovington. 

2. “Color Blind”—by Halsey. 

3. “Without Magnolias’—by Bucklin 
Moon. 


These three books deal with integrated sex 
and extverpts from them cannot be sent 
through the mail. (If interested see pp. 
234—-ff in Book 1, p. 105 in Book 2, pp. 
179-ff in Book 3.) 

Is the NCC communistic? Since this group 
represents 34 major communions with a total 
membership of 40,000,000 there is the bare 
possibility that communism could sneak in. 

They advocate: 

1. Recognition of Communist China. 

2. Admission of Communist China to U.N. 

3. Do away with House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

4. Forbid showing of movie “Operation 
Abolition”—which shows Communist infil- 
tration in college ranks. 

Does the NCC speak for the Episcopal 
Church? Yes. 

The Episcopal Church has 32 members on 
the general assembly: 10 bishops, 10 priests, 
6 laymen, 6 laywomen. 

The above 32 people speak for and legislate 
for 2,123,110 Episcopalians. 

How did the Episcopal Church get in the 
NCC? In 1950 the officers of the Episcopal 
Church, without consulting the individual 
parishes or asking for a vote, took us into 
the NCC. 

How do we get out of the NCC? 

1. We can memorialize General Conven- 
tion asking them to take steps to remove the 
Episcopal Church from the NCC. This is a 
long and slow procedure and would take 
6-12 years since General Convention meets 
only once in 3 years. 

2. Since the Episcopal Church gives over 
$500,000 yearly to the NCC we could with- 
draw our financial contributions by refusing 
to give to the budget of the National 


Church (this is the quota part of our giv- | 


ing). The quota of the diocese for 1962 
is $134,732 for the National Church. By 
refusing to pay this money we would not 
jeopardize the work of the diocese or the 
missionary effort within the diocese. 

The above figures, notations, and com- 
ments are given to enlighten you on the 
National Council of Churches. In no way 
are they given to influence or to create dis- 
sention within the ranks, but to quote from 
the Bible, “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 
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Compromise With Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
obvious that an overwhelming majority 
of Americans oppose the administra- 
tion’s willingness to pay tribute to Mr. 
Castro for the release of Cuban pris- 
oners. The most powerful nation on 
earth will not allow its leaders to add 
one mistake on top of another. As fur- 
ther evidence of the public’s reaction to 
Mr. Castro’s blackmail scheme, I sub- 
mit the following editorial entitled 
“Compromise With Evil,’ from the May 
24 edition of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat: 


COMPROMISE WITH EvIL 


The proposal to ransom the 1,200 Cuban 
prisoners Castro is holding, by payment of 
500 heavy-type tractors, is one of the most 
deceitful and dishonest plans ever presented 
to the American people. 

No one can be unsympathetic to the plight 
of a prisoner of war. From the beginning 
of time, soldiers have been captured and 
their families, friends, and supporters have 
grieved for them. 

The prisoners whom Castro holds are pris- 
oners of war—no more, no less—and should 
be treated in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention covering such subjects. If they 
are mistreated or killed, Castro has added 
still another bloody spot to an already shame- 
ful record for which he ultimately must 
answer to world opinion. 

If we were to yield to Castro’s blackmail— 
he calls it indemnity—we would be setting 
a precedent so weak-kneed and pusillani- 
mous that we would be subject to endless 
additional blackmail. 

Castro then would have ample basis for 
making a career of filling his needs by sim- 
ply holding a gun at the head of some hap- 
less person within his grasp—American, 
Cuban, or otherwise. 

The game could go on and on as long as 
US. citizens had the colossal stupidity to 
compromise with evil, and as long as the 
Kennedy administration put up with this 
preposterous scheme. 

The President, who shares great blame in 
the Cuban fiasco by the incredible ineptitude 
with which he has handled the entire mat- 
ter, should not compound his failures by 
permitting this illegal negotiation with the 
Cuban regime, which only last week was 
Officially branded a Communist state by his 
administration and placed beyond the pale 
of civilized nations. 

Blackmail feeds on success. To compro- 
mise once will encourage continuing and 
voracious demands until a halt is finally 
called. 

The Cuban prisoners are worthy of our 
sympathy only because they are in their 
present circumstances due to the abject 
failure of President Kennedy and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

As soldiers, they gave the worst possible 
account of themselves. They waded ashore 
and surrendered like sheep being led into 
the pens. Of the invading force, only 36 
were killed or wounded, and 1,200 meekly 
surrendered. 

Unlike the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
the only inclination they showed to fight for 
their homeland was to set off in the first 
place. If the world’s sympathy were to be 
lavished on anyone—and it must never yield 
to blackmail—it should rather go to those 
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who gave a far better account of themselves 
than the Cubans. 

The heavy tractors Castro demands—like 
the scrap steel which the United States, to 
its shame, sent in such huge quantities to 
Japan when war was imminent—might well 
come back to us in substantially the same 
form of the pre-Pearl Harbor scrap, in that 
these heavy tractors could be used for 
launching pads for intermediate-range mis- 
siles pointed against this country. 

What a mockery of justice it is even to 
consider yielding to blackmail in the first 
place, and building up a potenial enemy’s 
war-making capacity which might be used 
against this Nation. 

It is not surprising to see Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, that inveterate fuzzy-thinking 
do-gooder, engaged in a scheme of this sort. 
She has been meddling in things which are 
not in her proper province almost from the 
moment her husband went into the White 
House, including her incessant effort to keep 
the Communist leader, Harry Bridges, be- 
yond the toils of the law during the Amer- 
ican war effort, and many other similar 
actions, few of which ever have contributed 
to the strength of America. 

Associated with her—unsurprisingly—is 
Walter Reuther, whose Socialist concepts 
gradually seem to be lapsing into a com- 
munity of spirit with the enemies of free- 
dom, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, brother of 
the former President, whose counsel, for- 
tunately, was not always accepted during the 
latter’s presidency. 

Their plan deserves no support from the 
American people, even from those whose 
prayers and concern are with any human be- 
ing in adversity. This blackmail can do 
nothing but worsen an already disastrously 
bad situation in Cuba and throughout the 
world. 

The President, under the provisions of the 
law forbidding traffic with the enemy, should 
act for once with cold decision and prevent 
it. 





Teddy’s Big Stick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the eminent columnist Hy Gardner, 
writing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, under a headline “Teddy’s Big 
Stick,” has gone further into the black- 
mail situation with which we are faced 
relative to Cuba. Knowing of my col- 
leagues interest in this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Hy GARDNER CALLING—TEDDY’s Bic STICK 


Attorney Milo O. Bennett, our most loyal 
reader in Kalamazoo, Mich., writes about 
what he describes as “An Historical and 
Timely Allegory.” I hope he doesn’t mind 
our embellishing the facts. 

Once upon a time, when Teddy Roosevelt 
was in the White House, there was a Moorish 
bandit in Africa by the name of Raisuli, who, 
like a boorish bandit in Cuba, got fiendish 
delight out of holding folks forransom. The 
international gossips at the turn of the cen- 
tury hinted rather strongly that Raisuli was 
in cahoots with the government, and well it 
could be, for this nefarious racket was in- 
deed a lucrative one. Pusillanimous do- 
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gooders in England, France, and Spain, the 
three countries victimized, didn’t relish trou- 
ble. They preferred to pay periodically 
through their turned-up noses for the re- 
lease of their kidnaped nationals. 

Now it chanced, the forepart of June, 1904, 
it was, that a well-heeled Greek gent, George 
Perdicaris by name, was sojourning in Mo- 
rocco and living it up well within his means. 
Stooges for Raisuli fingered the intended 
sucker and within no time at all the bandit 
decided he’d broaden his scope of activities 
and pull the snatch on Athens. As the story 
goes, the innocent Mr. Perdicaris suddenly 
dissolved into thin air, leaving behind a ran- 
som note to the effect that, unless plenty of 
drachmas were tucked into the crotch of an 
old eucalyptus tree, unhappy old Perdicaris 
would come back as a human shishkabob. 

Raisuli’s blueprint for mayhem had only 
one flaw, or maybe his researchers goofed. 
What the gang didn’t know, or didn’t bother 
to find out, was that the kidnapers weren't 
dealing with Greece but were twitting the 
nose of Uncle Sam—for Mr. Perdicaris, the 
garrulous Greek, was a naturalized citizen of 
the United States of America. 

Within minutes of the snatch, our consul- 
general in Morocco cabled the facts of the 
dastardly deed to the State Department in 
Washington Secretary of State John Hay 
dashed for the White House and what Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt said when he heard 
the news never was, nor properly could be 
quoted or recorded for posterity. The action 
he took, however, will always be an inspira- 
tional chapter in the history books. 

Teddy brandished his big stick by instruct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to contact the 
U.S. Asiatic fleet, on maneuvers nearby, and 
direct that two of our mightiest men-of-war 
steam into the harbor, guns unmasked, 
trained on the Governor’s palace ready for 
action. He then dictated a cablegram which 
Secretary Hay signed and dispatched: “We 
want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

A month or so later, Mr. Bennett assures 
us, though there is nothing in the written 
record to prove it, Mr. Perdicaris called upon 
his President at the White House, with Mrs. 
Perdicaris and the little Perdicarises, to offer 
thanks and prayers. Mr. Roosevelt, no doubt 
flashed that unforgettable smile, jumped 
from his desk chair and shouted “Dee- 
lighted, sir, dee-lighted.” 

You don’t have to be a spiritualist to pic- 
ture what Teddy’s reaction would be to learn 
that certain well meaning Americans are 
pooling funds (tax deductible) to pay ran- 
som to a bearded beatnik playing bandit on 
America’s front lawn. He wouldn’t be “dee- 
lighted,” he’d be heartsick. 





One Dollar Equals Forty-four Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Lyle 
C. Wilson, in his article as it appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on June 5, 
sets forth some undeniable facts on the 
futility of deficit spending by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE DOLLAR SHRINKAGE 

That beautiful item, the dollar, has been 

so abused and dirtied in recent years that 


iA = shrinking toward a value of about two 


Don’t think it can’t happen here. It is 
happening. The current business survey of 
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the Department of Commerce calculates the 
actual value of the dollar this spring at 
about 19 cents more than two bits. 

That calculation was on the basis of an 
arbitrary 100-cent dollar in 1939. 

The shrinkage was in terms of purchasing 
power at wholesale prices. Stated another 
way: from 1939 to April 1961, the dollar 
shrank 56.1 cents in purchasing power. The 
dollar’s April 1961 value compared to the 
dollar of 1939 was 43.9 cents. 

In terms of consumer (retail) prices, the 
tale is a little better. In the retail market, 
the April 1961 dollar would buy 46.9 cents 
worth of groceries compared to what the 
1939 dollar would buy. In terms of retail 
prices, this spring’s dollar is worth about 22 
cents more than two bits. 

This process by which the dollar shrank in 
value is called currency inflation. Currency 
inflation is a deadly disease, deadly to nations 
and deadly to people. It is the most cruel 
of all taxes because it hits hardest those 
citizens who least are able to bear the blow. 

Hardest hit are the old folk, the pen- 
sioners, all persons on a fixed income. 
Unions can compel wage raises and industry 
can hike prices in an effort to stave off the 
deadly effects of currency inflation. Neither 
strategy will work, however, because both 
simply tend to speed the inflationary process. 

To raise wages or prices in an effort to 
offset currency inflation is a ludicrous and 
futile maneuver, as hopeless as the frantic 
spinning of a dog chasing its own tail. The 
aged pensioners and others on fixed income 
cannot do even that. They are stuck with 
the problem of trying to stretch dollars 
which obstinately shrink, instead. 

The menace of currency inflation to the 
U.S. common man is greater, more immedi- 
ate and more likely to pay off in catastrophe 
than are any of Nikita Khrushchev’s bombs. 
Around that fact is developing a greater 
political dispute in the United States. There 
are two sides to this political argument. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon roughly 
stated the Kennedy Administration side last 
month in a speech in which he endorsed the 
practice of Federal deficits—the spending of 
money which Government borrows instead 
of obtaining by taxation. Mr. Dillon said 
deficits this year and next would stimulate 
the national economy, that they were good 
and appropriate. 

Republican economist Julius Klein pon- 
dered Mr. Dillon’s judgment and remarked: 
Mr. Dillon wants just a touch of inflation. 
Just a touch of inflation is good for you like 
just a touch of typhoid. 

The big political dispute is about Govern- 
ment spending, economy and taxes. There is 
mighty little dispute about the fact that a 
generation of deficits has debased and dirtied 
the dollar. 





Innocence Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Illinois are naturally inter- 
ested in the activities of their fellow 
Illinoisans and are mindful of the posi- 
tion now held by Adlai Stevenson, who 
did win one election in 1948 as Governor 
of Illinois. 

The Chicago Tribune’s editorial of 
June 4 called to the attention of its read- 
ers one of the recent statements of the 
former Governor of Illinois in an edi- 
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torial entitled “Innocence Is Right,” 
which I feel is worthy of the attention 
of the Members of this body: 

INNOCENCE Is RIGHT 


With an American President closeted in 
another meeting with a Soviet Premier, it 
is ironic to go back 17 years and read the 
opening statement of the first quasi-official 
report on Franklin Roosevelt’s introduction 
to summitry at Tehran, in the company of 
Stalin and Churchill. The line read: 

“The President brought his fancy for in- 
formal, spirited, and idiomatic diplomacy 
promptly into play at Tehran.” 

This was the introduction to two articles 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post 
in May 1944, by Forrest Davis, a competent 
journalist, who had access to the White 
House and whose account of Roosevelt’s mo- 
tives at Tehran was read and approved by 
the wartime President. 

It was Davis’ thesis that Roosevelt though® 
that peace was to be had only through in- 
ternational organization; that the President 
conceived his task to be that of bringing the 
Soviet Union back into the family of nations; 
that, to this end, he was willing to play 
out “the string of conciliation to the end,” 
and that he worked on the assumption that 
“the interests of a victorious Russian state 
can be reconciled to those of the Atlantic 
powers, China, and the small nations of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Kennedy wouldn’t have gone to Vienna 
if the Roosevelt design had panned out. 
That it would not was at all times clear to 
realists, and Roosevelt himself saw that it 
was no better than a gamble. As Davis 
wrote: 

“Mr. Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as 
enormous as any statesman ever played for, 
has been betting that the Soviet Union needs 
peace and is willing to pay for it by col- 
laborating with the West.” 

When the judgment is that a man is gam- 
bling, it is curious to say at the same time, 
as Davis did, that “his view of the postwar 
world is essentially pragmatic,” and that, to 
him, “politics is the art of the possible.” 
Longshots are not things that generally work, 
nor are the hopes upon which they are 
launched ordinarily possible, let alone prob- 
able. 

So, with the fiasco of the United Nations 
wholly demonstrated—General de Gaulle not 
long ago said that it offered no more than 
“tumultuous and scandalous sessions”— 
Adlai Stevenson last week found himself 
appraising Roosevelt’s labors in a memorial 
service at Hyde Park, N.Y. With little rele- 
vance to fact, he said that Roosevelt today 
would have regarded U.N. as his “greatest 
monument.” A 

Mr. Stevenson was tempted to boast that 
it was the United States “classically so iso- 
lated as a nation,” which had inspired both 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, and he wondered why. Groping, as 
usual, for a phrase that would look good in 
print, he surmised that possibly these crea- 
tions could be attributed to “the persistence 
of American innocence.” The statesmen of 
Europe have always had scant belief in the 
efficacy of visions of international order. So, 
said Mr. Stevenson, only “naive Americans 
dared dream such bold and sweeping dreams.” 


Undoubtedly Adlai did not intend it so, but 
his encomium certainly puts the emphasis in 
the right place. Naive Roosevelt was in be- 
lieving that a Soviet dictator could be jollied, 
on a first name basis, into abandoning Com- 
munist ambitions for world domination and 
joining the West as a conservator of civiliza- 
tion and Christendom. Fatheaded is a vari- 
ant of the same description. 

A policy for survival in a rough world is 
not well based on qualities of innocence and 
naivete. 
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Remarks of Mr. W. Marvin Acree, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following wel- 
come address given by Mr. W. Marvin 
Acree, president of the First National 
Bank of Chickasha, Okla., at the Farm- 
ers Soil Conservation Awards Meeting 
at Rush Springs, Okla., May 19, 1961. 
WELCOME ApprEss GIVEN BY W. MARVIN ACREE, 

AT THE FARMERS SOIL CONSERVATION AWARD 

MEETING AT RUSH SPRINGS, OKLA., May 19, 

1961 

Mr. Acree was introduced by Mr. Raymond 
O. Gibbs, president of the First National 
Bank, Rush Springs, Okla. 

Thank you, Mr. Gibbs, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentleman. I assure you that it 
is a real pleasure for me to be here today to 
welcome you to this soil conservation banker 
award meeting. It is my understanding that 
this is the first such award program to be 
held in Grady County for a number of years, 
and I am certainly happy to see this practice 
reinstated because it is a wonderful thing 
for farmers to be recognized for conserving 
their soil which is one of the finest things 
we can do. ~ 

More especially am I honored and glad to 
be here today because, before moving to 
Chickasha, some 15 years ago, I was manag- 
ing officer of the First National Bank at 
Blanchard, Okla.—located in McClain 
County, our neighboring county to the east, 
and for a number of years was Chairman of 
the Soil Conservation Board of Supervisors 
and have signed many of these awards such 
as you will receive here this evening. 

Further, to show my belief in soil con- 
servation -and owning a farm in McClain 
County and having practiced soil conserva- 
tion on that farm, only a few years ago after 
moving to Chickasha and after becoming 
president of the First National Bank there, 
I was advised by the supervisors in McClain 
County that I was to receive an award for 
soil conservation practices on my farm— 
just as you will receive here this evening. 

I attended that meeting in Purcell, Okla., 
and received my award of which I am justly 
proud. This award hangs in my Office in 
the bank at Chickasha for all to see. I am 
sure you will be just as proud of the awards 
you receive here this evening because they 
represent many years of work and effort to- 
wards conserving the soil and keeping it in 
good shape. As you know, it has to be in 
good shape to pass the inspection of soil 
conservation engineers. 

Soil conservation is the real thing which 
reminds me of a story this being a true story 
that happened while I was at Blanchard. 
During that time I owned a herd of cattle 
which were kept on my farm at Newcastle, 
Okla., and on one occasion, I took my small 
son, Ronnie (at that time a very small lad), 
with me to see about the cattle. 

His mother was then recuperating in the 
hospital from an operation and his grand- 
mother had been staying with us. 

When we arrived at the farm, we found 
that the Hereford bull had gotten over into 
a neighbor’s pasture with some of his cattle 
of another breed. 

The neighbor certainly did not appreciate 
his being over there, so, I saddled up my 
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horse and proceeded to get the bull back to 
his own baliwick. After much difficulty this 
was accomplished as my son watched with 
much interest. 

That night at the dinner table, my son 
said to his grandmother, “Grandmother, 
Daddy sure had a hard time with that old 
bull up there this afternoon.” I admon- 
ished him, saying, “Little boys should not 
talk like that and you should say, male.” 

Whereupon, he looked at me real straight 
and without hesitation said, “OK Daddy, it 
sure looked like a real bull to me.” 

So, soil conservation is the real thing and 
we should practice it and do more and more 
to conserve our soil in this country for it is 
the basis of our life. If we let it get away 
from us, it will most surely be one of the 
downfalls of our country. 

It behooves all of us to do our very best 
to keep our soil from washing, blowing, 
eroding, etc. In other words, put into prac- 
tice all that we learn from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. I am sure you will agree 
with me that the Soil Conservation Service 
has done a wonderful work in this country 
already. 

Representing the bankers of Grady 
County, then, let me say, “It is a pleasure, 
indeed, to welcome all of you here this eve- 
ning and we hope to get better acquainted 
with you and that we will see you at another 
Soil Conservation Award next year. Thank 
you kindly.” 





Administration General Education 
Bill 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s general education bill, 
H.R. 7300 is supposed to make more 
money available for public schools, but 
it provides no adequate safeguard as- 
suring that states will continue their 
present spending for public schools. 

A clue to what may be ahead can be 
found on page 6 of the Chicago Tribune 
of June 2, 1961. 

The newspaper reports that Illinois 
legislators are considering a proposal to 
amend State law so State taxation for 
school purposes will be reduced by the 
amount of Federal funds expected under 
H.R. 7300. The State aid formula of 
$252 per pupil would be retained but 
State spending would be reduced by 
about $60 million. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7300 
can and probably will become a tax 
crutch for State governments, without 
increasing the amount of money avail- 
able for education. 

As State legislatures shift tax respon- 
sibility to Uncle Sam, pressure will in- 
crease for still more Federal spending. 
Another tax shift will follow, and so on. 
The billion a year provided in the cur- 
rent bill is just a trickle compared with 
the torrent to follow. 

If we enact H.R. 7300 into law, it will 
be just a few short years before the full 
tax burden for public education will be 
shifted to the Federal Government. We 
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would then have a costly, monolithic 
educational system directed from Wash- 
ington. 

Parents would have about as much 
influence over local schools as they have 
over the policies of the local post office. 





Golden Wedding Anniversary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene I. Van Antwerp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the city council of the city 
of Detroit honoring Councilman and 
Mrs. Eugene I. Van Antwerp on the oc- 
casion of their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

The Honorable Eugene I. Van Antwerp 
has had a distinguished life in public 
service not only in the city of Detroit 
but also in our State of Michigan, and 
he is known and regarded highly for his 
ability, courage, and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and for his legion of good 
works. 

I join the people of our city and State 
in wishing the distinguished public ser- 
vant and his wife well on this extraordi- 
nary and happy occasion: 

[From Journal of the Common Council, May 
23, 1961] 
GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY, MR. AND MRS. 
EUGENE I. VAN ANTWERP 


By Councilman Carey: 

Whereas on June 21, 1911, Mary Frances 
McDevitt and Eugene I. Van Antwerp, natives 
of the State of Michigan, were joined in holy 
matrimony at Odessa, Wash., by the Rev- 
erend Father Herman; and 

Whereas the Van Antwerp marriage has 
been blessed with 11 children, whose excel- 
lent character and pleasing personality are 
a shining reflection of their parents’ devout 
faith, combined with wise and gentle guid- 
ance; and 

Whereas Mary Frances and Eugene I. Van 
Antwerp consider their union further blessed 
as they point with pride. to four of their 
children who have offered their lives to the 
service of God and the betterment of man- 
kind, and to one daughter who is making her 
contributions to the cultural education of 
the children in the Detroit area; and 

Whereas the Van Antwerp clan has multi- 
plied to the extent of the addition of 35 
lovely grandchildren to their family tree; 
and 

Whereas Eugene I. Van Antwerp has been 
active in public life since his election to the 
common council in 1931, including the 2 
years he served as mayor of the city of De- 
troit in 1948 and 1949, and as chairman of 
the Wayne County Board of Supervisors in 
1933-34 and again in 1959-60; and has bene- 
fited his city and the State of Michigan by 
serving efficiently and admirably on many 
commissions and committees; and 

Whereas in observance of 50 years of mari- 
tal bliss, this well-known Detroit couple will 
repeat their marriage vows before the Most 
Reverend Archbishop John F. Dearden and 
mass will be sung by the Very Reverend 
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Eugene I. Van Antwerp, §.T.D., SS, a son, 
assisted by Father Francis Van Antwerp, a 
brother, and Father George Van Antwerp, 
another son. The ceremony will be followed 
by a reception in the Veteran’s Memorial 
Building: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Eugene I. Van Ant- 
werp on their golden wedding anniversary 
and express best wishes for many more happy 
years together, blessed with health and sur- 
rounded by their loved ones; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to Councilman and Mrs. Van 
Antwerp. 





House Concurrent Resolution 69 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am presenting House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 69 of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Loui- 
siana. This resolution, by Messrs. Anzel- 
mo, Landrieu, John, Gibbs, Kelly, Le- 

~Breton, and Bolden, to request invest- 
ment of tidelands mineral revenues 
derived from operations off Louisiana 
shores, is being presented that all in- 
terested persons may know of the views 
of the Legislature of the State of 

Louisiana on this important matter. 

This resolution is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 69 BY MESSRS. 
ANZELMO, LANDRIEU, JOHN, GIBBS, KELLY, 
LEBRETON AND BOLDEN 

Concurrent resolution to urge and request 
the Congress of the United States to take 
action to provide for and require the in- 
vestment of tidelands mineral revenues de- 
rived from operations off Louisiana shores 
Whereas hundreds of thousands of dollars 

of tidelands mineral revenues are presently 

held in escrow pending the outcome of litiga- 
tion of the rights to said funds; and 


Whereas the State of Louisiana not only 
is being deprived of the share of said funds 
to which it has made legal demand, but the 
State also is deprived of any opportunity to 
derive any income from investment of such 
revenues: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
(the Senate thereof concurring herein) , That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and requested to take such action as is 
necessary to provide for and require the in- 
vestment of that portion of tidelands mineral 
revenues held in escrow which has been or 
is derived from operations off Louisiana 
shores, in order to realize income which is 
being lost by allowing such funds to remain 
idle; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to all members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate 
of the U.S. Congress. 

J. THOS. JEWELL, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
C. C. Aycock, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


Battle of Philippi Fought 100 Years 
_Ago—Lessons From Civil War Strife 
Meaningful in Today’s Struggle for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday, June 3, there was pre- 
sented at Philippi, W. Va., a reenactment 
of the first land battle of the Civil War, 
originally fought just 100 years ago on 
that date. 

The reenactment of the battle was the 
culmination of the 5-day centennial 
commemoration of the Battle of Philip- 
pi, which was attended by many thou- 
sands of visitors who were drawn by pa- 
triotic and historical interests to this 
dramatization of an event from our Na- 
tion’s heritage. 

It was also the culmination of many 
hours of devoted work by members of the 
centennial commemoration committee 
and by the citizens of Philippi, painstak- 
ing and detailed work which occupied 
their thoughts and time for many weeks 
preceding the occasion. 

In addition to the live-fire skirmish, 
conducted by members of the North- 
South skirmish unit, the centennial pro- 
gram included a number of events of his- 
torical and cultural value and addresses 
by the Honorable W. W. Barron, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, the Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, Representative from 
Minnesota, and my colleague, Senator 
Robert C. Byrd. 

It was my pleasure to have been in- 
troduced by the Honorable Dayton R. 
Stemple, State senator from West Vir- 
ginia’s 15th senatorial district, and to 
address the gathering on the final day, 
June 3, Battle of Philippi Day. Because 
this event has significance for us all, 
Mr. President, as part of the ordeal from 
which our present Union emerged, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
members of the centennial committees 
and my remarks be printed in their en- 
tirety in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
remarks were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BATTLE OF PHILIPPI 
COMMITTEES 

First Land Battle of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commemoration, Inc., Dr. Karl J. 
Myers, president; general chairman, Dr. E. 
E. Myers. 

Executive committee: Dr. E. E. Myers, 
chairman; Miss Alma Pitts, secretary; Wil- 
liam Woodford, finance; Elliot Bryant, pub- 
licity; Mrs. Eva Margaret Carnes, historian; 
Ira L. Dadisman, reenactment; Dr. Richard 
E. Shearer, program; Frank Sigley, admin- 
istration; John K. Phillips, treasurer. 

Pageant committee: Donald Smith, chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary Hogue-Author, Mrs. Rex 
Pyles, adaptation. Miss Mary Belle Smith, 
director, Miss Carolyn Shaver, Miss Joanne 
Isner, Miss Iris Butler. 

Parades: Philippi Lions Club, Junior 
Wolfe, chairman; Tours, Dr. Hu C. Myers, 
chairman; Information Booth, Mrs. A. Lane 
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Daugherty, chairman; Guides, Richard 
Withers, chairman; History, Mrs. Eva Mar- 
garet Carnes, chairman; Maps and Pamph- 
lets, James Fogg, chairman; Photographs, 
Mr. Richard Crawford, chairman; Signs, 
Denzil Sinsel, chairman; Properties, Ralph 
McDaniels, chairman; Exhibits, Wellington 
Reed, chairman; Philippi Area Tour, Doyle 
Phillips, chairman; Belington Area Tour, 
Dave Gainer, chairman; Cove District Area 
Tour, Mr. Lindsey Wolf, chairman; Ran- 
dolph County Area, Donald Rice, chairman; 
Taylor Area, George Shingleton, chairman; 
Tucker County Area, Corricks Ford, Mr. 
Homer Fansler and Ken McClain, co-chair- 
men; Roads, Mr. Guy Golden, chairman; 
Office Secretary, Miss Willa Humphreys. 

Registration and Information Supreme 
Woodman Circle, Mrs. Paul Skidmore; chair- 
man; Housing Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Miss Mabel Holsberry, chair- 
man; Souvenirs Committee, Mr. William 
Lambert, chairman; F.H.A. Club; Parking 
Police Chief Jones Paugh, chairman; His- 
torical Window Display, DAR, Mrs. A. K. 
Bush, chairman. 

Store Front and Street Decorations 
Philippi, Volunteer Fire Department, G. 
Baughman, chairman; Civil War Exhibit, 
Wellington Reed, chairman; Exhibits on 
Philippi and Barbour County, Charles Mc- 
Daniel, chairman; Descendants and His- 
torians Dinner, Mrs. Virgil MHotsinpiller, 
chairman; Civilian Dress and Fashion 
Show, Philippi Women’s Club, Mrs. C. O. 
Phillips and Mrs. W. D: Sturm, cochairmen. 

Folk Dancing, Miss Joan Wilson and Mrs. 
Ruth Thomas, cochairmen; Religious 
Phases of Commemoration, Barbour County 
Council of Churches; Telephone Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Evelyn V. McCoy, chairman; offi- 
cial photographer, Mr. Richard Crawford; 
assistants, William Morrison, John Duncan; 
Hospitality committee, Philippi . Kiwanis 
Club, Curtis Lambert, chairman; publicity, 
Mrs. Richard Scott and Mrs. Paul Skidmore. 





EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, AT THE CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 
OF THE BATTLE OF PHILIPPI, PHILIPPI, W. 
Va., JUNE 3, 1961 
One hundred years ago today our town of 

Philippi was entered upon the rolls of his- 

tory as the site of the first land battle in the 

terrible ordeal of our Union. 

This was an event which-we today com- 
memorate, but do not celebrate. For this 
most costly and dreadful war in our history 
should not occasion a festive and holiday 
spirit even now, a century after the wounds. 
were first opened. 

I shall not linger over the details of the 
Battle of Philippi—significant though it was 
as the initial engagement in the drive which 
cleared Confederate forces from the Tygarts 
Valley area and secured the Union com- 
munication and transportation lines between 
Washington and the West. This battle and 
its importance in the Union strategy have 
been competently discussed by others during 
this centennial week. 

On this last day of the centennial ob- 
servance we might pause to read the lessons 
which the War Between the States holds for 
us still today. And perhaps none has spoken 
more clearly on this point than Walt Whit- 
man, our first and greatest national poet, and 
one whose finest work was born of the fer- 
ment of those times. 

Writing in “Specimen Days” of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, Whitman declared that the 
response of the North was significant “not 
for what came to the surface merely * * * 
but what it indicated below, which was of 
eternal importance. Down in the abysms 
of new world humanity there had formed 
and hardened a primal hardpan of national 
Union will, determined and in the majority, 
refusing to be tampered with or argued 
against, confronting all emergencies, and 
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Remarks of Mr. W. Marvin Acree, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following wel- 
come address given by Mr. W. Marvin 
Acree, president of the First National 
Bank of Chickasha, Okla., at the Farm- 
ers Soil Conservation Awards Meeting 
at Rush Springs, Okla., May 19, 1961. 
WELCOME AppREss GIVEN BY W. MARVIN ACREE, 

AT THE FARMERS SOIL CONSERVATION AWARD 

MEETING AT RUSH SPRINGS, OKLA., May 19, 

1961 

Mr. Acree was introduced by Mr. Raymond 
O. Gibbs, president of the First National 
Bank, Rush Springs, Okla. 

Thank you, Mr. Gibbs, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentleman. I assure you that it 
is a real pleasure for me to be here today to 
welcome you to this soil conservation banker 
award meeting. It is my understanding that 
this is the first such award program to be 
held in Grady County for a number of years, 
and I am certainly happy to see this practice 
reinstated because it is a wonderful thing 
for farmers to be recognized for conserving 
their soil which is one of the finest things 
we can do. ~ 

More especially am I honored and glad to 
be here today because, before moving to 
Chickasha, some 15 years ago, I was manag- 
ing officer of the First National Bank at 
Blanchard, Okla.—located in McClain 
County, our neighboring county to the east, 
and for a number of years was Chairman of 
the Soil Conservation Board of Supervisors 
and have signed many of these awards such 
as you will receive here this evening. 

Further, to show my belief in soil con- 
servation and owning a farm in McClain 
County and having practiced soil conserva- 
tion on that farm, only a few years ago after 
moving to Chickasha and after becoming 
president of the First National Bank there, 
I was advised by the supervisors in McClain 
County that I was to receive an award for 
soil conservation practices on my farm— 
just as you will receive here this evening. 

I attended that meeting in Purcell, Okla., 
and received my award of which I am justly 
proud. This award hangs in my office in 
the bank at Chickasha for all to see. I am 
sure you will be just as proud of the awards 
you receive here this evening because they 
represent Many years of work and effort to- 
wards conserving the soil and keeping it in 
good shape. As you know, it has to be in 
good shape to pass the inspection of soil 
conservation engineers. 

Soil conservation is the real thing which 
reminds me of a story this being a true story 
that happened while I was at Blanchard. 
During that time I owned a herd of cattle 
which were kept on my farm at Newcastle, 
Okla., and on one occasion, I took my small 
son, Ronnie (at that time a very small lad), 
with me to see about the cattle. 

His mother was then recuperating in the 
hospital from an operation and his grand- 
mother had been staying with us. 

When we arrived at the farm, we found 
that the Hereford bull had gotten over into 
a neighbor’s pasture with some of his cattle 
of another breed. 

The neighbor certainly did not appreciate 
his being over there, so, I saddled up my 
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horse and proceeded to get the bull back to 
his own baliwick. After much difficulty this 
was accomplished as my son watched with 
much interest. 

That night at the dinner table, my son 
said to his grandmother, “Grandmother, 
Daddy sure had a hard time with that old 
bull up there this afternoon.” I admon- 
ished him, saying, “Little boys should not 
talk like that and you should say, male.” 

Whereupon, he looked at me real straight 
and without hesitation said, “OK Daddy, it 
sure looked like a real bull to me.” 

So, soil conservation is the real thing and 
we should practice it and do more and more 
to conserve our soil in this country for it is 
the basis of our life. If we let it get away 
from us, it will most surely be one of the 
downfalls of our country. 

It behooves all of us to do our very best 
to keep our soil from washing, blowing, 
eroding, etc. In other words, put into prac- 
tice all that we learn from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. I am sure you will agree 
with me that the Soil Conservation Service 
has done a wonderful work in this country 
already. 

Representing the bankers of Grady 
County, then, let me say, “It is a pleasure, 
indeed, to welcome all of you here this eve- 
ning and we hope to get better acquainted 
with you and that we will see you at another 
Soil Conservation Award next year. Thank 
you kindly.” 





The Administration General Education 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s general education bill, 
H.R. 7300 is supposed to make more 
money available for public schools, but 
it provides no adequate safeguard as- 
suring that states will continue their 
present spending for public schools. 

A clue to what may be ahead can be 
found on page 6 of the Chicago Tribune 
of June 2, 1961. 

The newspaper reports that Illinois 
legislators are considering a proposal to 
amend State law so State taxation for 
school purposes will be reduced by the 
amount of Federal funds expected under 
H.R. 7300. The State aid formula of 
$252 per pupil would be retained but 
State spending would be reduced by 
about $60 million. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7300 
can and probably will become a tax 
crutch for State governments, without 
increasing the amount of money avail- 
able for education. 

As State legislatures shift tax respon- 
sibility to Uncle Sam, pressure will in- 
crease for still more Federal spending. 
Another tax shift will follow, and so on. 
The billion a year provided in the cur- 
rent bill is just a trickle compared with 
the torrent to follow. 

If we enact H.R. 7300 into law, it will 
be just a few short years before the full 
tax burden for public education will be 
shifted to the Federal Government. We 
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would then have a costly, monolithic 
educational system directed from Wash- 
ington. 

Parents would have about as much 
influence over local schools as they have 
over the policies of the local post office. 





Golden Wedding Anniversary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene I. Van Antwerp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the city council of the city 
of Detroit honoring Councilman and 
Mrs. Eugene I. Van Antwerp on the oc- 
casion of their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

The Honorable Eugene I. Van Antwerp 
has had a distinguished life in public 
service not only in the city of Detroit 
but also in our State of Michigan, and 
he is known and regarded highly for his 
ability, courage, and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and for his legion of good 
works. 

I join the people of our city and State 
in wishing the distinguished public ser- 
vant and his wife well on this extraordi- 
nary and happy occasion: 

[From Journal of the Common Council, May 
; 23, 1961] 
GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY, MR. AND MBs. 
EUGENE I. VAN ANTWERP 


By Councilman Carey: 

Whereas on June 21, 1911, Mary Frances 
McDevitt and Eugene I. Van Antwerp, natives 
of the State of Michigan, were joined in holy 
matrimony at Odessa, Wash., by the Rev- 
erend Father Herman; and 

Whereas the Van Antwerp marriage has 
been blessed with 11 children, whose excel- 
lent character and pleasing personality are 
a shining reflection of their parents’ devout 
faith, combined with wise and gentle guid- 
ance; and 

Whereas Mary Frances and Eugene I. Van 
Antwerp consider their union further blessed 
as they point with pride to four of their 
children who have offered their lives to the 
service of God and the betterment of man- 
kind, and to one daughter who is making her 
contributions to the cultural education of 
the children in the Detroit area; and 

Whereas the Van Antwerp clan has multi- 
plied to the extent of the addition of 35 
lovely grandchildren to their family tree; 
and 

Whereas Eugene I. Van Antwerp has been 
active in public life since his election to the 
common council in 1931, including the 2 
years he served as mayor of the city of De- 
troit in 1948 and 1949, and as chairman of 
the Wayne County Board of Supervisors in 
1933-34 and again in 1959-60; and has bene- 
fited his city and the State of Michigan by 
serving efficiently and admirably on many 
commissions and committees; and 

Whereas in observance of 50 years of mari- 
tal bliss, this well-known Detroit couple will 
repeat their marriage vows before the Most 
Reverend Archbishop John F. Dearden and 
mass will be sung by the Very Reverend 
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Eugene I. Van Antwerp, §.T.D., SS, a son, 
assisted by Father Francis Van Antwerp, a 
brother, and Father George Van Antwerp, 
another son. The ceremony will be followed 
by a reception in the Veteran’s Memorial 
Building: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Eugene I. Van Ant- 
werp on their golden wedding anniversary 
and express best wishes for many more happy 
years together, blessed with health and sur- 
rounded by their loved ones; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to Councilman and Mrs. Van 
Antwerp. 





House Concurrent Resolution 69 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am presenting House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 69 of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Loui- 
siana. This resolution, by Messrs. Anzel- 
mo, Landrieu, John, Gibbs, Kelly, Le- 

~Breton, and Bolden, to request invest- 
ment of tidelands mineral revenues 
derived from operations off Louisiana 
shores, is being presented that ali in- 
terested persons may know of the views 
of the Legislature of the State of 

Louisiana on this important matter. 

This resolution is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 69 BY MESSRS. 
ANZELMO, LANDRIEU, JOHN, GIBBS, KELLY, 
LEBRETON AND BOLDEN 

Concurrent resolution to urge and request 
the Congress of the United States to take 
action to provide for and require the in- 
vestment of tidelands mineral revenues de- 
rived from operations off Louisiana shores 
Whereas hundreds of thousands of dollars 

of tidelands mineral revenues are presently 

held in escrow pending the outcome of litiga- 
tion of the rights to said funds; and 

Whereas the State of Louisiana not only 
is being deprived of the share of said funds 
to which it has made legal demand, but the 
State also is deprived of any opportunity to 
derive any income from investment of such 
revenues: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
(the Senate thereof concurring herein) , That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and requested to take such action as is 
necessary to provide for and require the in- 
vestment of that portion of tidelands mineral 
revenues held in escrow which has been or 
is derived from operations off Louisiana 
shores, in order to realize income which is 
being lost by allowing such funds to remain 
idle; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to all members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate 
of the U.S. Congress. 

J. THOs. JEWELL, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
C. C. Aycock, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


Battle of Philippi Fought 100 Years 
_Ago—Lessons From Civil War Strife _ 
Meaningful in Today’s Struggle for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday, June 3, there was pre- 
sented at Philippi, W. Va., a reenactment 
of the first land battle of the Civil War, 
originally fought just 100 years ago on 
that date. 

The reenactment of the battle was the 
culmination of the 5-day centennial 
commemoration of the Battle of Philip- 
pi, which was attended by many thou- 
sands of visitors who were drawn by pa- 
triotic and historical interests to this 
dramatization of an event from our Na- 
tion’s heritage. 

It was also the culmination of many 
hours of devoted work by members of the 
centennial commemoration committee 
and by the citizens of Philippi, painstak- 
ing and detailed work which occupied 
their thoughts and time for many weeks 
preceding the occasion. 

In addition to the live-fire skirmish, 
conducted by members of the North- 
South skirmish unit, the centennial pro- 
gram included a number of events of his- 
torical and cultural value and addresses 
by the Honorable W. W. Barron, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, the Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, Representative from 
Minnesota, and my colleague, Senator 
Robert C. Byrd. 

It was my pleasure to have been in- 
troduced by the Honorable Dayton R. 
Stemple, State senator from West Vir- 
ginia’s 15th senatorial district, and to 
address the gathering on the final day, 
June 3, Battle of Philippi Day. Because 
this event has significance for us all, 
Mr. President, as part of the ordeal from 
which our present Union emerged, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
members of the centennial committees 
and my remarks be printed in their en- 
tirety in the Appendix to the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
remarks were ordered to be printed in 
the RrEcorp, as follows: 

BATTLE OF PHILIPPI 
COMMITTEES 

First Land Battle of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commemoration, Inc., Dr. Karl J. 
Myers, president; general chairman, Dr. E. 
E. Myers. 

Executive committee: Dr. E. E. Myers, 
chairman; Miss Alma Pitts, secretary; Wil- 
liam Woodford, finance; Elliot Bryant, pub- 
licity; Mrs. Eva Margaret Carnes, historian; 
Ira L. Dadisman, reenactment; Dr. Richard 
E. Shearer, program; Frank Sigley, admin- 
istration; John K. Phillips, treasurer. 

Pageant committee: Donald Smith, chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary Hogue-Author, Mrs. Rex 
Pyles, adaptation. Miss Mary Belle Smith, 
director, Miss Carolyn Shaver, Miss Joanne 
Isner, Miss Iris Butler. 

Parades: Philippi Lions Club, Junior 
Wolfe, chairman; Tours, Dr. Hu C. Myers, 
chairman; Information Booth, Mrs. A. Lane 
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Daugherty, chairman; Guides, Richard 
Withers, chairman; History, Mrs. Eva Mar- 
garet Carnes, chairman; Maps and Pamph- 
lets, James Fogg, chairman; Photographs, 
Mr. Richard Crawford, chairman; Signs, 
Denzil Sinsel, chairman; Properties, Ralph 
McDaniels, chairman; Exhibits, Wellington 
Reed, chairman; Philippi Area Tour, Doyle 
Phillips, chairman; Belington Area Tour, 
Dave Gainer, chairman; Cove District Area 
Tour, Mr. Lindsey Wolf, chairman; Ran- 
dolph County Area, Donald Rice, chairman; 
Taylor Area, George Shingleton, chairman; 
Tucker County Area, Corricks Ford, Mr. 
Homer Fansler and Ken McClain, co-chair- 
men; Roads, Mr. Guy Golden, chairman; 
Office Secretary, Miss Willa Humphreys. 

Registration and Information Supreme 
Woodman Circle, Mrs. Paul Skidmore; chair- 
man; Housing Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Miss Mabel Holsberry, chair- 
man; Souvenirs Committee, Mr. William 
Lambert, chairman; F.H.A. Club; Parking 
Police Chief Jones Paugh, chairman; His- 
torical Window Display, DAR, Mrs. A. K. 
Bush, chairman. 

Store Front and Street Decorations 
Philippi, Volunteer Fire Department, G. 
Baughman, chairman; Civil War Exhibit, 
Wellington Reed, chairman; Exhibits on 
Philippi and Barbour County, Charles Mc- 
Daniel, chairman; Descendants and His- 
torians Dinner, Mrs. Virgil MHotsinpiller, 
chairman; Civilian Dress and Fashion 
Show, Philippi Women’s Club, Mrs. C. O. 
Phillips and Mrs. W. D: Sturm, cochairmen. 

Folk Dancing, Miss Joan Wilson and Mrs. 
Ruth Thomas, cochairmen; Religious 
Phases of Commemoration, Barbour County 
Council of Churches; Telephone Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Evelyn V. McCoy, chairman; offi- 
cial photographer, Mr. Richard Crawford; 
assistants, William Morrison, John Duncan; 
Hospitality committee, Philippi . Kiwanis 
Club, Curtis Lambert, chairman; publictty, 
Mrs. Richard Scott and Mrs. Paul Skidmore. 





EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, AT THE CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 
OF THE BATTLE OF PHILIPPI, PHILIPPI, W. 
Va., JUNE 3, 1961 


One hundred years ago today our town of 
Philippi was entered upon the rolls of his- 
tory as the site of the first land battle in the 
terrible ordeal of our Union. 

This was an event which-we today com- 
memorate, but do not celebrate. For this 
most costly and dreadful war in our history 
should not occasion a festive and holiday 


spirit even now, a century after the wounds. 


were first opened. 

I shall not linger over the details of the 
Battle of Philippi—significant though it was 
as the initial engagement in the drive which 
cleared Confederate forces from the Tygarts 
Valley area and secured the Union com- 
munication and transportation lines between 
Washington and the West. This battle and 
its importance in the Union strategy have 
been competently discussed by others during 
this centennial week. 

On this last day of the centennial ob- 
servance we might pause to read the lessons 
which the War Between the States holds for 
us still today. And perhaps none has spoken 
more clearly on this point than Walt Whit- 
man, our first and greatest national poet, and 
one whose finest work was born of the fer- 
ment of those times. 

Writing in “Specimen Days” of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, Whitman declared that the 
response of the North was significant “not 
for what came to the surface merely * * * 
but what it indicated below, which was of 
eternal importance. Down in the abysms 
of new world humanity there had formed 
and hardened a primal hardpan of national 
Union will, determined and in the majority, 
refusing to be tampered with or argued 
against, confronting all emergencies, and 
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capable at any time of bursting all surface 
bonds, and breaking out like an earthquake. 
It is, indeed, the best lesson of the century, 
or of America, and it is a mighty privilege 
to have been part of it.” 

This embodiment of the national will Whit- 
man believed to be the heart of President 
‘Lincoln’s character. “Not but that he had 
faults,” Whitman wrote on the death of 
Lincoln, “and show’d them in the Presi- 
dency; but honesty, goodness, shrewdness, 
conscience, and (a new virtue, unknown to 
other lands, and hardly yet really known 
here, but the foundation and tie of all, as the 
future will grandly develop), unionism, in its 
truest and amplest sense, form’d the hardpan 
of his character. These he seal’d with his 
life. The tragic splendor of his death, purg- 
ing, illuminating all, throws round his form, 
his head, an aureole that will remain and 
will grow brighter through time, while his- 
tory lives, and love of country lasts. By many 
has this Union been help’d; but if one name, 
one man, must be pick’d out, he, most of all, 
is the conservator of it, to the future. He 
was assassinated—but the Union is not as- 
sassinated. One falls, and another falls. The 
soldier drops, sinks like a wave—but the 
ranks of the ocean eternally press on. Death 
does its work, obliterates a hundred, a thou- 
sand—President, general, captain, private— 
but the Nation is immortal.” 

This then is the first lesson to be read 
in the text of those 4 cruel years—that a 
union of states and a nation of free men 
and women had been created which could 
withstand the most bitter fratricidal strife 
seen in the modern era. Perhaps no State 
knew more intimately the torment of this 
division than did our own State of West Vir- 
ginia, which was itself a product of war-born 
sentiments and conflicting loyalties. With 
a population of barely more than one-third 
of a million, the counties of Western Virginia 
furnished some 35,000 soldiers for the Union 
forces and almost 10,000 for the Confederates, 
while only in Hancock County was there an 
overwhelming adherence to one side. 

There is another message which we might 
find in the record of this war which has 
particular relevance for our present time 
of trial. As a nation, we are an impatient 
people, anxious to finish a job and be done 
with it. Such was the temper of many of 
the regiments first mustered on both sides 
of the Civil War, not the least representa- 
tive being the 13th Brooklyn with two com- 
panies of 30-days’ men, each of whom 
marched off conspicuously displaying a 
piece of rope with which he would lead 
back a southern prisoner within the month. 

McLellan’s early victories here in the 
Tygarts Valley helped to foster the idea in 
the North that the war would be of short 
duration. Yet the humiliating defeat of 
the Union forces at the Battle of Bull Run 
a mere 7 weeks after the Battle of Philippi, 
ending in panic and the rout to Washing- 
ton, brought not only a reaction of stupe- 
fying disappointment, but also the expres- 
sion from many in high places as well as 
low that President Lincoln should desist 
in his efforts to preserve the Union. 

Today, we are once again embattled in 
the struggle to preserve freedom. And we 
are once again prone to be the victims of 
our own national character of impatience 
and impetuosity, while our wily and ruth- 
less opponent is convinced that time and 
the tides of history work to his ultimate 
benefit. We thus need neither the counsels 
of despair nor alarm; rather, we need the 
intelligence, the perseverance and the will 
to bear with our task even when we may 
not see the end of it within this generation 
or the next. We need to know also that we 
can lose a battle and still win the war. 

And this, my friends, is the most impor- 
tant lesson of all to be learned by our 
review of the past: America cannot and 
will not win the contest for the loyalty of 
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free men if we fail to remain true to our 
own ideals and aspirations. For more than 
7 decades prior to the Civil War we at- 
tempted to maintain the fiction that the 
color of a man’s skin separates him from the 
common destiny of all Americans. 

When all the economic, political, and con- 
stitutional explanations of that deadly con- 
flict are acknowledged, there still remains 
the irreducible fact that America could not 
live and tolerate the contradiction of human 
slavery. We paid a dreadful price to restore 
the rights of man to all Americans. And 
yet, the scars are still not healed, nor is the 
task completed. 

The Union was preserved, and a stronger 
Nation was created in the crucible of war. 
Yet we cannot today say in candor and truth 
that the inalienable rights so eloquently pro- 
claimed by Thomas Jefferson are equally 
guaranteed for all Americans. ‘There are 
some 18 million of us who, in greater or less 
degree, are denied a full share in the Amer- 
ican heritage. While this condition pre- 
vails the battle of Philippi is not yet truly 
won. But with courage and honest con- 
viction in the reality of the American creed, 
the generations here today will complete the 
task. 





Tennesseans in Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I am pleased to include 
an article entitled, “Tennesseans in 
Cabinet,” written by a distinguished 
teacher, lecturer and historian, Dr. Fred- 
erick Taylor Wilson of Lebanon and 
Nashville, Tenn. The article follows: 

TENNESSEANS IN CABINET 


A recent survey reveals that 13 talented 
Tennesseans have filled 5 of the 10 Cabinet 
posts of a President. 

The first and only one to serve as Secretary 
of the Treasury was George Washington 
Campbell, who served under James Madison. 

The second one was John H. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of War in Jackson’s first Cabinet. Like 
Campbell, Eaton had already served as Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. Three other Tennes- 
seans also served later as Secretary of War. 
They were: John Bell, who served under 
William Henry Harrison, and Luke E. Wright 
under Theodore Roosevelt, and finally Jacob 
M. Dickinson in the Cabinet of Taft. Bell was 
later a Senator. 

The third Cabinet officer from Tennessee 
was Felix Grundy, who was Attorney General 
in the Cabinet of Martin Van Buren. He 
also served as Senator from Tennessee. 

J. C. McReynolds, like Grundy, came from 
Kentucky and was a Nashville lawyer. He 
was Woodrow Wilson’s first Attorney Gen- 
eral, living in New York when appointed. He 
died a member of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The fourth Tennessean in a Cabinet was 
Cave Johnson, a former Congressman, who 
served in Polk’s Cabinet as Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Four other Tennesseans later held this 
post. They were Aaron V. Brown, a former 
Congressman and. Governor (1845-47), who 
served in the Cabinet of President Buchanan, 
who had himself served as Secretary of State 
in Polk’s Cabinet, the last of six Secretaries 
of State who became President. The next 
two were David M. Key and Horace Maynard, 
both of whom served under Hayes. Key was 
a former Senator, and Maynard was for years 
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a Congressman. In one race for Congress- 
man at large, Maynard defeated former Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The last and least notable Postmaster Gen- 
eral was James Tyner, who served for a short 
time under Grant. 

The last and most famous of all Tennes- 
seans who became a Cabinet officer, and the 
only one to become Secretary of State, was 
Cordell Hull, former Congressman and Sena- 
tor who served longest of them all under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Three of this 13, Campbell, Grundy, and 
Johnson, now have Tennessee Counties which 
bear their names. One (Maynard) has a 
county seat (Union County) named in his 
honor. Note that nine of this number served 
in Congress. 

Let us hope that other worthy Tennes- 
seans may soon be included in this list of 
notables. 





Jimmy Johnson Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, every 
American enjoys a happy-ending story. 
Hollywood motion pictures would be out 
of business if it were not for the creative 
mind that imagines the world as it 
should be—as we want it to be—rather 
than how it is in the actual everyday 
practice of living. 

Today I ask permission for a happy- 
ending story to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The story is not 
much different than most that begin with 
disappointment and end in the fulfill- 
ment of a dream. It is different only 
because it happened right here, in these 
Capitol buildings, and many of us par- 
ticipated in the effort. 

The characters in the story are nu- 
merous. The instructors in the Capitol 
Page School and 18 classmates of the boy 
who plays the leading role, along with 
12 of my colleagues and their staffs, an 
aunt and a mother and father complete 
the cast. 

The story has about everything. It 
is not actually the ending, however, it is 
the beginning of a career for a young, 
intelligent man that looks eagerly for- 
ward to a career in the medical profes- 
sion. He has a lot of ability which his 
scholarship record has proved, and he 
Pas won the respect and admiration of 
all who have worked with him and who 
know him. Many of you, I am certain, 
join me in wishing Jimmy Johnson the 
greatest amount of success that it is pos- 
sible to achieve. The following article 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
June 4, 1961, elaborates more fully the 
accomplishments of this young man. 
Cariro. ScHoot Honors Necro BARRED 

AS PAGE 
(By William McGaffin) 

Jimmy Johnson’s congressional sponsors 
are mighty proud of him. 

The 17-year-old Chicago youth is about 
to be graduated from the Capitol Page 
School, which he has attended for the last 
21% years. 
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He is finishing fourth in a class of 18, 
he has received two awards and a scholar- 
ship, and he is holding down several extra- 
curricular positions in his class. 

One of his awards is a medal from the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. It is for 
outstanding work in science and mathe- 
matics among high school students. 

The other award is a citation from the 
Danforth Foundation in St. Louis for out- 
standing leadership and personal develop- 
ment. 

Representative CHARLES A. MOSHER, Re- 
publican, of Oberlin, Ohio, has helped Jimmy 
get a $60 scholarship to Oberlin College. 

On the extracurricular side, Jimmy is pres- 
ident of the Key Club, secretary-treasurer of 
the Student Council, business manager of 
the year book, and treasurer of the National 
Honor Society. 

Jimmy had a bitter disappointment when 
he first arrived in the Capital in January 
1959. He thought he was coming to fill an 
appointment as the first Negro page in the 
House of Representatives. 

The appointment, however, which his Con- 
gressman, Representative Barratr O’Hara, 
Democrat, of Illinois, had tried to arrange, 
fell through. 

For a while it looked as though Jimmy 
would have to return to Chicago, his hopes 
shattered. 

Then two Congressmen—Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California, 
and WILLIAM AYRES, Republican, of Ohio, got 
an idea. Why not give Jimmy a job in 
Congress so that he would qualify for at- 
tendance at the school? 

They got three more Congressmen to go in 
with them, and arrange for Jimmy to work 
for all five. 

ROOSEVELT and Ayres have stuck with 
Jimmy through his entire period in Wash- 
ington while the other three sponsors have 
changed from time to time. 

Jimmy’s aunt, Ethel Payne, who has been 
his Washington mother, reports that he will 
be returning to Chicago June 15, 3 days after 
the graduation exercises that will be ad- 
dressed by Vice President Lyndon Johnson. 





Federal Subsidies Mean Federal 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, com- 
paratively few persons are sufficiently 
naive to believe Federal subsidies do not 
inevitably mean Federal control, and 
why should it not be that way? How 
many instances are there in any phase 
of life where those who furnish the 
money do not exercise some control over 
its use. 

A case in point, familiar to all in the 
19th Congressional District in Pennsyl- 
vania, is a Federal-State highway con- 
structed in the district in recent years. 
Following its apparent completion, the 
Federal Government objected to several 
construction features which necessitated 
the expenditure of several millions to 
correct. the situation. 

To cite just one other example—all 
know of our extension service in agri- 
culture and home economics in every 
State. The Federal Government picks 
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up the check for a large portion of this 
expenditure and who, I ask, dictates 
policy? The answer is obvious. 

A recent editorial in the York Dis- 
patch (Pa.) indicates, along with many 
similar ones, that editors are becoming 
increasingly alarmed at the trend tow- 
ard “dictation from Washington”: 

THE BRICK IN THE FEDERAL AID FEATHERBED 


Opponents of Federal aid to education 
fear—and we feel rightly so—that if Wash- 
ington pours billions of dollars into the 
Nation’s schools, Washington inevitably will 
control the schools. 

Not so, say the advocates of massive aid 
programs. 

What else would they say? Public support 
could never be mounted for a program which 
would directly provide for Federal control 
of local schools. So the indirect approach 
is employed. 

As Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
of Arizona, pointed out: “Congress cannot be 
expected to appropriate the people’s money 
and make no provision for how it will be 
spent. Congress would be shirking its re- 
sponsibilities to the taxpayer if it distributed 
his money willy-nilly, without regard for its 
use.” 

If Congress provides Federal funds for 
local schools, Federal controls—in the form 
of rules, regulations, and standards—are sure 
to follow. 

A perfect example of how the system works 
was just brought to light. 

The Kennedy administration is asking 
Congress for power to deny conservation sub- 
sidies to farmers who refuse to participate 
next year in programs aimed at curtailing 
crop surpluses, UPI reported. 

In other words, if a farmer doesn’t follow 
Government regulations and instead plants 
what crops he feels neecssary, he won’t get a 
conservation grant. Money, therefore, be- 
comes a club. It doesn’t pay to be inde- 
pendent and think for yourself. 

If the Government converts tax dollars 
into bureaucratic truncheons on the farm, 
why suppose it would not use dollars to 
pound someone else’s ideas into local school 
operations? 

The Federal aid proposal is an iceberg in 
the sea of education. Only a small part is 
exposed. Less appealing facts lurk beneath 
the surface. 





The Buffalo of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a speech made by Mr. Melvin H. 
Baker, chairman of the board, National 
Gypsum Co., in Buffalo, N.Y., before the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club on 
May 16,1961. Mr. Baker is a prominent 
businessman and civic leader in our 
community. We would do well to heed 
his observations and suggestions. His 
speech follows: 

THE BUFFALO OF THE FUTURE 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here today. 
I have always had a great admiration for your 
club and the men and women who make up 
its membership. Because of your genius in 
publicity, I especially want to leave with you 
some ideas of where your efforts can be used 
for a greater Buffalo. 
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There was a time when we could meet and 
attend chiefly to problems of business and 
finance without reference to civic affairs. 
But that time is long past. Such upheavals 
as the flight to suburbia, the population ex- 
plosion, the decline of our central cities, and 
transportation all have altered that. 

As one industrialist put it recently: “His- 
tory seems to be moving toward a climax.” 

It is almost a truism to say that Buffalo 
emerged as an important city because of the 
advantages of geography. But the more I 
think about this truism, the more it seems 
inadequate to account for the dynamic 
growth of this great urban center. 

Lake Erie did not create a port for Buffalo. 
The Buffalo River did not make this the 
greatest flour-milling center in the world. 
Niagara Falls of itself did not make this an 
important center for cheap electric power. 

It was men of vision, courage, and deter- 
mination who capitalized on our natural geo- 
graphical advantages and did the things that 
resulted in Buffalo becoming a great city. 

Buffalo was an insignificant little hamlet 
built up around the crossroads of Main 
and Exchange Streets in 1816 when a man 
of vision, DeWitt Clinton, stood a few hun- 
dred feet from this very spot, looked out to- 
ward Lake Erie and foresaw it “whitened 
with commerce * * * connected by inland 
navigation with the ocean.” 

He foresaw as a probability that “the 
place where I now write will, before the 
passing away of the present generation, be 
the second city in the State.” 

Another man of vision, Samuel Wilkeson, 
looked to the future and also visualized 
Buffalo as a great port. And it was largely 
because of his courage and determination 
that Buffalo developed a harbor, became the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal and 
emerged as a great port. 

To me, one of the unsung heroes in Buf- 
falo history is the late Frank Henry. This 
colorful figure, who was born on a ship on 
the Indian Ocean, was responsible, more 
than any one individual, for Buffalo becom- 
ing the greatest flour-milling center in the 
world. A dynamic, energetic, and far- 
sighted man, he used Buffalo’s strategic lo- 
cation to convince his superiors to build 
the original Washburn-Crosby Mill here in 
1903. This plant was the forerunner of 
Buffalo’s present great flour-milling com- 
plex. 

Other individuals—men of vision—who 
where responsible for this area’s growth in- 
cluded Jacob Schoellkopf, who foresaw the 
power possibilities of Niagara Falls and 
moved ahead to capitalize on them. 

It has been said—rightly so in my 
opinion—that all great cities are the result 
of the energy, drive, vision, and courage of 
individuals—leaders—men in any age or 
generation who have the power to see the 
future and the courage to carry through 
their ideas. 

Today, I believe, Buffalo needs new men 
of that kind of vision. The engine of 
change in modern America is working over- 
time. Buffalo should be in the forefront in 
the effort to meet it, but I’m afraid it hasn’t. 
Perhaps we have been too conservative, too 
preoccupied with the status quo to con- 
cern ourselves with the challenge of the 
future. 

In the past we could afford to indulge our- 
selves in this luxury because we had econom- 
ics working in our favor. But this is no 
longer true. The revolutions in automation, 
communications and transportation have 
altered this. New areas are emerging to 
challenge the traditional. 

Today Buffalo must compete with hun- 
dreds of other thriving indusrtial communi- 
ties. The pressure to be outstanding to- 
day is tremendous. 

Abraham Lincoln in 1858 summed up the 
kind of problem we are faced with when he 
said: “If we could first know where we are, 
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and whither we are tending, we could bet- 
ter judge what to do and how to do it.” 

As I see it, after many years of involve- 
ment in Buffalo’s affairs, we are con- 
fronted today with five major challenges. 

First of all is the need for industrial re- 
development. This to me is the most impor- 
tant and most challenging problem we are 
faced with. 

More than 2 years ago I observed that 
there was a need for a program of industrial 
redevelopment to “revive Buffalo’s sagging 
economy, bring in new industries and create 
new jobs for our people.” I expressed the 
opinion that it was “obvious that all our 
other plans will go for naught if the citizens 
of greater Buffalo aren’t employed, able to 
pay for and enjoy the new housing we are 
planning.” 

We recently were jolted by the sobering 
news that about 12 percent of the Niagara 
Frontier's labor force was unemployed. This 
was the highest rate of unemployment since 
the economic slump of 1958. At about the 
same time, we learned that the new $30 mil- 
lion aluminum plant that Buffalo hoped 
to get was going to be built at Oswego. 

At the time, Bob Watson of the Buffalo 
Evening News, observed that “boosting Buf- 
falg, it seems, is going to take a lot more 
than merely heeding the lyrics of ‘Boost Buf- 
falo’ singing. He said this became rather 
painfully apparent, when Buffalo lost out 
to Oswego. He noted that obtaining the 
plant had been Oswego’s number one civic 
project for the last 4 months. 

Certainly I don’t mean to imply that it 
was simply Buffalo’s lack of vigor which re- 
sulted in the plant being located at Oswego. 
But the case serves as well as any to point 
up the problems of attracting new industry. 

Last month a plan was presented to the 
city which, I believe, offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities for Buffalo. It is the plan for the 
massive $25 million Industrial Park Devel- 
opment in East Buffalo. It is designed to 
lure new industries and more jobs to Buffalo. 

I urge all Buffalonians—and particularly 
our business, civic, and governmental lead- 
ers—to give this their enthusiastic support. 

When fully utilized, this industrial plot 
will call for canital investments by industry 
totaling somewhere between $150 and $200 
million. It could mean the creation of more 
than 10,000 new jobs. When completed, it 
would add at least $75 million to the city’s 
tax rolls and bring in additional tax reve- 
nue of more than $3 million a year. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute 
to the vision, energy, and determination of 
George Rand, Jr. More than any other local 
businessman I know of, he has pushed for 
action on the Thruway Industrial Park. I 
urge all local businessmen to assist George 
in this effort. 

Almost 2 years ago, a member of the Urban 
Land Institute warned that if we do not 
soon create the Industrial Park, “The flight 
of industry to the outlying areas or to areas 
outside the Niagara Frontier will not only 
be continued, but will be accelerated.” 

The Urban Land Institute was very criti- 
cal of Buffalo. In his initial remarks, Mr. 
R. R. Randall said: “It is our observation 
that presently there is evidence of an alarm- 
ing lack of cooperation which can only react 
detrimentally to the good of the community 
as a whole.” 

Chairman Ear] Hollinshead, member of the 
eminent John W. Galbreath & Co., Phila- 
delphia, said of Buffalo: “There isn’t any 
large city we know of that has such a poor 
pian, or rather no plan at all—for attracting 
new industries.” Among other findings was 
that Buffalo is “a self-satisfied community.” 
It seems to me that any city that is close 
to qualifying as a “depressed area” with 
about 12 percent of its work force unem- 
ployed, runs a great risk by remaining “self- 
satisfied.” 
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The second great challenge, in my opin- 
ion, now facing Buffalo is in the overall 
field of urban renewal. While I have played 
@ part in the shaping of our urban renewal 
plans, I have lately come to conclude that 
our programs to date are much too narrow 
to cope with the basic problems facing Buf- 
falo. Certainly, we have made an excellent 
start with the Ellicott redevelopment proj- 
ject, Waterfront-Crossroads project, the 
downtown plan and the Masten area renewal 
plan. 

But we must now go beyond the project- 
by-project approach into a broad program 
of reshaping Buffalo into the effective and 
dynamic nerve center of an expanding 
metropolitan area. We must draft positive 
programs, not just negative programs, to 
eliminate slums and blight, Our individual 
projects should be carried out within the 
framework of overall community develop- 
ment. 

And this brings me to what I consider the 
third great challenge facing Buffalo. It is 
the desperate need to begin to plan on a 
metropolitan basis. We've been talking 
about this for years. But the separate and 
individual towns, villages and cities of 
Western New York continue to pursue their 
individual directions. 

There is an urgent need to draft an over- 
all community development program, to act 
wisely in concert, to weigh the alternate 
courses that the Buffalo metropolitan area 
could take, and work out agreements on the 
best alternatives. 

This was pointed out in a recent, 3-year, 
New York metropolitan region study which 
has its applications to our own region. The 
regional study also showed that forethought 
in the region as a whole is necessary. None 
of the major problems we can anticipate is 
limited to one segment of the Buffalo area. 

For example, maintaining the vigorous 
central business district in Buffalo and ob- 
taining good transportation are important 
to Cheektowaga and West Seneca and Sny- 
der and Williamsville, just as maintaining 
open space at the outer edges is important 
to those living and working in the central 
core area. 

In the same way, the Williamsville subur- 
banite cannot wave away consideration of 
Buffalo’s social problems, for he may soon 
find them spilling over into his own area. 
These basic problems of the people living 
and working in the region—both today’s 
problems and those expected tomorrow—are 
regional. 

One of the most important aspects of a 
regional plan, I believe, is the need to con- 
serve and rehabilitate our present attractive, 
solid residential districts. Here’s a typical 
task in which the suburbs should work with 
the city, for no plan of residential conserva- 
tion can be truly effective unless it is car- 
ried out on a regional basis. 

As President Kennedy recently declared: 
“The city and its suburbs are interdepend- 
ent parts of a single community, bound to- 
gether by the web of transportation and 
other public facilities and by common eco- 
nomic interests. Bold programs in individ- 
ual jurisdictions are no longer enough. In- 
creasingly, community development must 
be a cooperative venture toward the common 
goals of the metropolitan region as a whole.” 

The time is past due for the cities and 
counties and towns of western New York 
to begin cooperating in the development of 
a@ regional plan. It is my earnest hope that 
something will begin to happen in this area 
soon that will result in the establishment 
of effective planning embracing all major 
activities in western New York—private and 
public—which shape the community. 

The fourth great challenge is in the area 
of transportation. 

While we have made great strides in our 
urban renewal efforts, there is a conspicuous 
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lack of activity in the field of planning fu- 
ture transportation. If Buffalo grows as 
we expect, we face the prospect of trans- 
portation chaos in another decade. 


Fortunately, Albany and Washington have 
stepped in to assist with this problem, and 
the Niagara frontier will be the subject of 
what has been described as “the most com- 
prehensive study of transportation * * * 
ever made in the United States.”’ 

As Maynard Bebee of the State public 
work department noted in April, the popu- 
lation boom and the auto explosion that 
carries it, call for the biggest study programs 
in history. The 2-year, $1-million study 
will assess the area’s transportation needs 
beyond 1970. 

To give you an idea of the tremendous 
scope of our area, it’s been pointed out that 
the Niagara frontier study area embraces 
1,590 square miles. Population in this area 
is 1,300,000. There are 370,000 dwelling units 
in the vast area, but more registered ve- 
hicles. There are 81,000 more vehicles in 
the area than there are dwelling units. 


Today, besides an immense movement of 
goods, the people of the Buffalo area made 
a staggering 2,600,000 trips per day on all 
forms of transportation. With the popula- 
tion increasing at a fantastic rate, it’s easy 
to see why I say that chaos will result if we 
do not plan now for future needs. 

The fifth and final challenge facing this 
area I believe is overcoming our well-known 
apathy. 

This problem is being attacked vigorously 
by those concerned with “boosting Buffalo.” 
But while they seem to be overcoming apathy 
with songs, slogans, and clever phrases, I 
should note that Arnold Toynbee once said 
that “apathy can only be overcome by en- 
thusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be 
aroused by two things: First, an ideal which 
takes the imagination by storm, and, sec- 
ond, a definite intelligible plan for carrying 
that ideal into practice.” 

I strongly feel that it is going to take more 
than incantations to make Buffalo’s future 
into the area it should be. “It’s going to 
require,” as Professor Toynbee said, “that we 
create an ideal to spark the imagination and 
then draft a definite regional plan for carry- 
ing that ideal into being.” 

In conclusion, let me say that while I 
have—out of the feeling of civic duty— 
stressed today the problems and needs of the 
Niagara Frontier, I do not wish to overlook 
our tremendous assets. 

Among these are the gigantic, $700 mil- 
lion Niagara power development; the pros- 
pect of an all-American canal; the growth 
of Canisius College; the emergence of the 
University of Buffalo as a great university 
which should spawn tremendous research 
and economic activity; Buffalo’s increased 
steelmaking capacity; the thruway; the 
development of the port of Buffalo; ad- 
vancement of the plans for the downtown 
plaza; plans for new parks and recreational 
areas, and—most of all—the 1,300,000 citi- 
zens of the Niagara frontier. 

Out of this great pool of individuals must 
certainly emerge men of vision—men as in 
the past—to lead the Buffalo of tomorrow 
into its rightful position as one of the great 
cities of the Western World. If they do, 
50 years from now Buffalonians will be able 
to borrow from the ancient Greek and ap- 
ply to their city what he said of his: 

“Day by day, feast your eyes upon the 
greatness of Athens, until you become filled 
with the love of her; and when you are im- 
pressed by the spectacle of her glory, re- 
flect that this empire has been acquired by 
men who knew their duty and ‘had the cour- 
age to do it.” 

Thank you. 
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tions taken by them, offer whatever assist- daughters in which she gave a definition of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
copy of House Concurrent Resolution 
136 of the General Assembly of the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
by Messrs. Branton, Garrett, Jack, and 
Senator Montgomery, commending the 
Governor and the people of the State 
of Alabama for their fight to maintain 
States rights. This document is certi- 
fied to by the Honorable Wade O. Mar- 
tin, secretary of state of Louisiana. It 
is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 136 


Concurrent resolution to commend the 
Governor and the people of the State of 
Alabama on their fight to maintain States 
rights in the face of Federal intervention 
and like purposes 
Whereas the question of States rights is 

one which has been bitterly fought over for 

many years, and the public officials and the 
citizens of those States which have been 
and which are continuing to fight for those 
inalienable rights have consistently and 
against great odds endeavored to conduct 
the struggle in a manner consistent with 
the best interests of all of the people; and 

Whereas a mass of uninvited, unwanted 
persons, with arrogance of approach and pre- 
meditated malice toward the citizens of the 

South and utter disregard for peaceful de- 

termination of controversial questions re- 

cently has inflicted itself upon the peoples of 
various States in the South and particularly 
those of the sovereign State of Alabama and 
in the process has attempted to assume for 
itself a cloak of interstate commerce immu- 
nity; and 

Whereas upon their arrival within the 

State of Alabama, this aforesaid rabble im- 

mediately started inciting riots and, in other 

ways, disrupted the peaceful and orderly way 
of life of the citizens of the said State of 

Alabama; and 
Whereas when attempts were made by the 

Governor, other public officials and the peo- 

ple of the State of Alabama to quell the 

riotous and profane acts of said rabble which 
had invaded the State, unwarranted Federal 
intervention into matters within the pur- 
view of the State and local governments 

and protection to these incitors to riot im- 

mediately was sought and received by the 

said rabble; and 

Whereas the Federal Government ordered 
approximately 400 armed U.S. marshals into 
the sovereign State of Alabama with orders 
to protect the invaders while they continued 
their disruptive wanderings and destructive 
actions within the sovereign State of Ala- 
bama: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 

(the Senate thereof concurring), That the 

Governor and other public officials of the 

sovereign State of Alabama and the citizens 

thereof are hereby commended by the legis- 
lature of this State, in formal session con- 
vened, for their gallant fight for states rights 
in the face of armed intervention; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana and the citizens thereof wish 
to assure the Governor, the Legislature and 
the citizens of the State of Alabama that 
the State of Louisiana, its legislature and 


ance this State and its people can give, and 
urge the State of Alabama, its Governor and 
the public officials of the city of Montgom- 
ery to continue in their efforts to maintain 
self-government and to resist dangerous ac- 
tions on the part of irresponsible rioters 
seeking to destroy or endanger both a mag- 
nificent way of life and a great republican 
form of government which has successfully 
let the peoples of the South and of these 
United States to greatest heights; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Legislature 
does hereby condemn the actions of the 
Federal Government in intervening in a 
matter of State concern without request 
from the duly constituted governmental au- 
thorities for assistance, and does hereby urge 
every other State to take cognizance of this 
intervention into matters of State and lo- 
cal government prior to any determination 
that all persons concerned and property in- 
volved could not be handled by the State 
and local officials; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this concurrent resolution shall be trans- 
mitted without delay to the President of 
the United States, the U.S. Attorney General, 
all Members of the Alabama congressional 
delegation in Washington, all members of 
the Louisiana congressional delegation in 
Washington, the Governor of the State of 
Alabama, the president of the senate of the 
Legislature of Alabama and the speaker of 
the house of representatives of the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama. 





Speaker of the House of Representatives. 











Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 





Armed Forces Day, Fort Sill, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following remarks 
of Col. William A. Hadfield, U.S. Army 
Artillery and Missile School, as toast- 
master at the Armed Forces Day lunch- 
eon at Fort Sill, Okla., on May 20, 1961, 
followed by the remarks of Maj. Gen. 
L. S. Griffing, commanding general, Fort 
Sill: 

Colonel HapFIELD (toastmaster). Just a few 
days ago, on a glorious, bright, sunny, 
springtime morning, I stepped out the back 
door of my quarters on my way to my car 
to go to work. One of my fellow officers 
passed by the house at this moment, on foot, 
and I offered him a ride. He accepted with 
alacrity and said: “Fine, I have something 
I want to talk to you about.” The ensuing 
conversation was an invitation to be chair- 
man of this luncheon today. All the mili- 
tary personnel present, and I am sure most 
of the civilian guests, know that such an 
invitation, is seldom refused, particularly 
when it comes from the Chief of Staff. 

I do not wish to imply that I was not 
pleased by the request because I do love to 
talk, any time, any place, and particularly 
today I feel it a distinct privilege to join 
with you in celebrating our Armed Forces 
Day in this wonderful democracy of ours. 


democracy and other forms of government. 
The definitions were simple but humorous 
and thought provoking. They were— 

Socialism: You have 2 cows and give one 
to your neighbor. 

Communism: You have 2 cows and the 
government takes both and gives you the 
milk. 

Fascism: You have two cows, the Govern- 
ment takes both and sells you the milk. 

Democracy: You have two cows, you sell 
one and buy a bull. 

It is a pleasure today to introduce our dis- 
tinguished guests here at the head table. 
On my far right are: 

Brig. Gen. Edwin S. Hartshorn, Jr., assist- 
ant commandant, U.S. Army Artillery and 
Missile School and Mrs. Hartshorn. 

Mr. George Stein, president, Lawton Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mrs. Stein. 

Maj. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., commanding 
general, 40th Armored Division, California 
National Guard. 

The charming wife of our commanding 
general, Mrs. Griffin. 

Representative Victron WICKERSHAM (US. 
Congressman from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Oklahoma). 

Maj. Gen. Alva R. Fitch, Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of 
the Army. 

Mayor Wayne Gilley, mayor, city of Law- 
ton and Mrs. Gilley. 

The lady with whom I fell in love in 
7th grade, Mrs. Hadfield. 

Mr. George Barber, Chairman, Military 
Affairs Committee, Lawton Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mrs. Barber. 

The New York Times has published an ar- 
ticle which I think is appropriate for our 
consideration today. With your indulgence 
I would like to read it. 

“The question has been raised in a recent 
news story—as to how big is a big flag. There 
is no standard-size American flag. The main 
criterion is that the flag’s width be two- 
thirds of the length. We think that there 
are certain general dimensions, however, that 
should be observed. 

“A flag is a symbol, of course, and as such 
it should represent the qualities for which 
it stands. Consequently it can be large or 
small. It should be large enough to deserve 
respect and allegiance wherever it is flown. 
But it should not be so big that it can serve 
as a ready shield for scoundrels, the intem- 
perate or the ignoble. It must not be so 
small that it is easily forgotten in the times 
or places where liberty is a dim and distant 
thing. It must be large enough to win a 
place dear to the hearts of its sons and 
daughters. But it should not be so big that 
its sight strikes terror and fear where it is 
shown. 

“It should be large enough to cover all its 
people, not just a few. It should not be so 
small that it is easily waved in moments 
of wild, careless enthusiasm for causes that 
in a more sober, reflective moment would 
be rejected as unworthy. It matters little if 
a flag’s history is long or short, its colors 
bright or pale, its design simple or complex. 
What matters is that where the banner 
waves, those who live under it dwell in 
peace, in liberty and in justice.” 

Our speaker today will talk on power for 
peace, liberty and justice. He has been as- 
signed to this post for less than 2 months. 
However, in this short time I am certain 
that he has become Known to all of you. I 
know you have found him friendly, coopera- 
tive, capable and dedicated to continuing 
the high traditions of this post and in main- 
taining the wonderful Lawton-Fort Sill re- 
lationships that have existed for so many 
years. It is a privilege at this time to intro- 
duce the commanding general of the U.S. 
Army Artillery and Missile Center, and the, 
commandant of the U.S. Army Artillery and 
Missile School, Major General Griffing. 
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(Address by General Griffing.) 

Colonel -Haprietp. Thank you General 
Griffing. 

On behalf of the commandant I would like 
to announce that this afternoon all of you 
are most cordially invited to continue your 
tours of the post and its facilities. The 
following areas may be of particular interest 
to you: 

Displays of artillery equipment at Post 
Field (building 4922) until 1630. 

Parade of tube artillery. and missiles at 
1430 at Post Field. Bleacher seats are 
available. 

Sky diving exhibition by the Fort Sill 
Parachute Club at 1530 at Post Field. This 
demonstration will include free fall para- 
chute jumps of 30 seconds prior to opening 
parachutes. 

The post museum will be open until 1630. 

It has been a pleasure to have our official 
guests and our many guests from Lawton and 
the adjacent communities with us today. 
We all wish to repeat once more, that, which 
we are sure you all know, you are welcome 
on the post at any time and we look forward 
to meeting with you at every opportunity. 

We hope you will visit our displays and 
there is time now to see most of them before 
the demonstrations start. 

Thank you all for coming to our luncheon. 





Judge J. Harold Flannery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
and a news story from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of Monday, June 5, 1961, on the 
death of Judge J. Harold Flannery, of 
the Luzerne County, Pa., courts. My 
eulogy to Judge Flannery appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of Monday, June 
5, 1961. 

The indicated articles follow: 

Jupce J. HAROLD FLANNERY 


The death of President Judge J. Harold 
Flannery leavés a void on the Common Pleas 
Bench that it will be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to fill with anywhere near the 
character, efficiency and experience which 
he would have continued to give had he 
lived. 

Judge Flannery’s career should serve as a 
bright guiding star to the youth of this 
country. Lawyer, Congressman, banker, ju- 
rist and fine citizen active in community af- 
fairs, he exemplified the best qualities in 
all, that of fine character with high princi- 
ples and purposes consistently adhered to. 
In the litigation that came before him on 
the bench he knew neither friend nor foe but 
strove to achieve substantial justice under 
the law. 

In his and the Little Theater’s early days, 
the deep organlike tones of his voice and 
his unusual dramatic sense made him an 
amateur actor of unusual ability. 

He had a delightful sense of humor, never 
at the expense of other people. He was un- 
derstanding and tolerant, yet strong. His 
career is detailed elswhere in the columns of 
this newspaper but a few examples will serve 
to indicate the depth and breadth of his 
public service and the range of his interests. 
He served as an assistant district attorney 
under present Judge Thomas M. Lewis, as a 
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Congressman, as chairman of a successful 
community welfare campaign, as a director 
of the Wyoming National Bank and of the 
Wilkes-Barre General Hospital, and as a 
judge of the common pleas court for 20 
years, having been first elected in 1941 and 
having received both the Republican and 
Democratic nominations in 1951 and 1961. 
With it all he was a devoted husband and 
father, a delightful companion and respected 
far and wide. 

His was a career to be respected and emu- 
lated and his loss is indeed a grievous one 
to his family, his friends and to all the peo- 
ple of Luzerne County. 





JuodGE FLANNERY’s RITES WILL BE HELD 
WEDNESDAY MORNING STARTING aT 9—No- 
TABLE CAREER ENDS—JUuURIST’S HEART FAILS 
Due To ACUTE BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 


The colorful career of President Judge J. 
Harold Flannery of Luzerne County Court of 
Common Pleas came to an end unexpectedly 
Saturday afternoon at 4:30 when he suc- 
cumbed to heart failure at National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. He was 63. 

Funeral will be held Wednesday morning 
at 9 from the funeral home, 575 North Main 
Street, Pittston, with a solemn high mass of 
requiem at 9:30 in Immaculate Conception 
Church, West Pittston. Interment in St. 
John’s Cemetery, Pittston. 

According to hospital attachés at the 
Bethesda institution, a major medical re- 
search center, the jurist’s heart failed as a 
result of complications due to “acute bron- 
chial asthma,” a serious respiratory ailment. 

Judge Flannery was admitted to the insti- 
tution Friday at 1 p.m. after a hurried flight 
by private plane from Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 
Airport, Avoca. At his bedside when death 
came were his wife, the former Anne Allan, 
and his son, Attorney J. Harold Flannery, Jr. 

A resident of 906 Susquehanna Avenue, 
West Pittston, Judge Flannery died exactly 
1-year after the death of another colleague 
on the bench, the late President Judge of 
Orphans’ Court Paul R. Selecky, who died 
June 3, 1960. 

Judge Flannery also is the second presi- 
dent judge of Luzerne County courts to die 
this year. President Judge John J. Aponick 
passed away February 16. 

Judge Flannery was a candidate for reelec- 
tion to a third consecutive 10-year term on 
the common pleas bench this year. He 
seemed certain to be elected in view of his 
endorsement by both political parties which 
nominated him in the May 16 primary for 
one of the two judgeships to appear on the 
November ballot. 

Ill for several months, Judge Flannery was 
admitted to Wilkes-Barre General Hospital 
on May 17, the day after he received the nom- 
ination of both parties for a third term. On 
May 24, he was removed home from the hos- 
pital where he was recuperating. 

His condition apparently worsened. With 
the aid of Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, ar- 
rangements were made for his admission to 
the Bethesda Institute on recommendation 
of his personal physician, Dr. Malcolm 
Borthwick, of Dallas. 

COMMUNITY SHOCKED 


Word of the jurist’s passing was received 
from Congressman FLoop, who deeply grieved 
Judge Flannery’s death. It was Congress- 
man FLoop who succeeded Judge Flannery in 
Congress. Both had been lifetime friends 
and appeared together in little theater pro- 
ductions in Wilkes-Barre. 

News of the jurist’s death quickly filtered 
through a shocked community. Just 3 days 
ago Attorney Jacob Schiffman was sworn as 
a Luzerne County judge to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Aponick. 

Judge Flannery, although endorsed for re- 
election by both parties, was regarded as a 
prominent voice in Democratic political cir- 
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cles. He served at one time as county Demo- 
cratic chairman. 

Prior to his nomination to the common 
pleas court November 4, 1941, he served three 
consecutive terms as Congressman from the 
lith district which encompasses Luzerne 
County. At the age of 38, he was elected to 
the 75th Congress in 1936 and won reelection 
to the 76th and 77th Congresses in 1938 and 
1940. A terrific votegetter, he garnered 
more than 100,000 votes in winning his third 
term in Congress, which he resigned to aspire 
for judge. 

During his tenure in Congress, his work 
was marked by constant and aggressive con- 
cern for social and labor legislation in tune 
with the times. He was most active in fur- 
thering veterans’ affairs, civil service, and in 
seeking solutions for the many problems 
bothering postal employees. 

Prior to his tenure in Congress, he served 
from 1932 to 1936 as an assistant district 
attorney of Luzerne County. He prosecuted 
a murder that attracted nationwide atten- 
tion because of its similarity to “The Amer- 
ican Tragedy,” a popular novel at that time 
by Theodore Dreiser. 

He also served as solicitor of Pittston City, 
his native community, from 1926 to 1930. 

Judge Flannery was prominently known 
as an afterdinner speaker and humorist. 
He appeared at hundreds of functions 
throughout the county during his career as 
a Congressman and Jurist. 

Born in Pittston, April 19, 1898, he was 
son of the late Major and Mrs. John T. Flan- 
nery, whose homestead was at 229 South 
Main Street, that city. After his marriage, he 
moved to West Pittston about 25 years ago. 


SERVED IN ARMY 


He was a graduate of Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, after which he entered the U.S. 
Army in World War I. After the war, he re- 
turned to pursue his law studies and received 
his degree from Dickinson School of Law, 
Carlisle. He was admitted to the bar in 
March 1921. 

His father, who was city clerk of Pittston 
many years, was popularly known as “Cap- 
tain” Flannery. He served as captain of 
Company H, 9th Pennsylvania Infantry Regi- 
ment, in the Spanish-American War. He 
later was promoted to major. 

Judge Flannery had two brothers in the 
legal profession, Attorney Frank Flannery, 
who died 10 years ago, and Attorney Patrick 
Flannery, who died 5 years ago. 

His son, Attorney J. Harold Flannery, Jr., 
is serving with the Justice Department in 
Washington, D.C. 

Judge Flannery was once a candidate for 
State superior court. In the late 1920's, he 
formed a partnership with Attorney William 
White Hall of Pittston. 

His appearances in little theater produc- 
tions with Congressman FLoop and Dan 
Davis were widely acclaimed. They were 
directed by the late Walter Young. 

A member of Immaculate Conception 
Church, West Pittston, Judge Flannery was 
a@ member of the Wilkes-Barre General Hos- 
pital Board, Pittston Hospital Board, John D. 
Stark Post of the American Legion, Knights 
of Columbus, Westmoreland Club, Fox Hill 
Country Club, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
was chairman of the Pittston Chapter of 
American Red Cross and had been prominent 
in the Boy Scout movement. He served 
with the Cancer Fund drive, Heart Fund 
campaign, headed the United Fund drive in 
Wilkes-Barre and formerly was a board mem- 
ber of Hospital Service Association of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. He was a director of 
Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, 
member of Luzerne County Law and Library 
Association, Pennsylvania and American Bar 
Associations, and had been admitted to all 
courts in Pennsylvania and the U.S. Supreme 
Court. He was a public member of the 
Labor-Management-Citizens Committee of 
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the Greater Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In addition to his wife and son, he is 
survived by a sister, Mrs. Geraldine McCaw- 
ley of Carbondale. A sister, Grace, died 
several years ago. 

Friends may call at the funeral home 2 
to 5 and 7 to 10. 

PALLBEARERS NAMED 


Honorary pallbearers for Judge Flannery’s 
funeral are: 

Judge Thomas M. Lewis, Judge Frank L. 
Pinola, Judge Bernard C. Brominski, and 
Judge Jacob Schiffman of Luzerne County 
Court of Common Pleas, Orphans’ Court 
Judge Edward W. Lopatto, Chief Justice 
Charles Alvin Jones of State Supreme Court, 
Justice Benjamin R. Jones of State Supreme 
Court, Justice Michael J. Eagen of State 
Supreme Court, Attorney Richard Bige- 
low, Attorney Joseph Tomascik, Attorney 
Peter Paul Olszewski, former Judge Alfred 
Valentine, former Judge Thomas Farrell, 
former Gov. John S. Fine, former Gov. Ar- 
thur H. James, State Senator Martin L. Mur- 
ray, State Senator Harold E. Flack, Rep. 
James Musto, representing the State Rep- 
resentatives of Luzerne County; Congress- 
man Daniel J. Flood, Thomas Kennedy, Sr., 
Fred Andes, Willard Peck, Dr. Robert H. 
Stroh, Sheriff Joseph Mock, County Com- 
missioners Jarrett W. Jennings, Edmund 
J. McCullough, and J. Bowden Northrup, 
Norman Cross, Michael Cross, T. Newell 
Wood, Patrick Adonizio, Postmaster Wil- 
liam W. Davis, Reuben Levy, Dr. Eugene 
S. Farley, John Horner, Herman C. Ker- 
steen, Dr. Hugo Mailey, U.S. Attorney Daniel 
H. Jenkins, Frank O'Neill, James Durkin. 

Joseph Goldman, Dr. John L. Dorris, Frank 
Slaff, Joseph F. Collis, John Connell, Burgess 
Robert Campbell of West Pittston, Dr. Mal- 
colm Borthwick, Bernard Burgunder, Attor- 
ney Leon Schwartz, Attorney Charles B. Wal- 
ler, Rulison Evans, Robert Evans, Russell 
Frantz, Charles Frantz, Charles DeWees, 3d, 
George May, Attorney George Spohrer, Stan- 
ley Croop, Attorney Earl Langan, Attorney 
Ettore Agolino, Milet Butts, William Medico, 
Patrick Bangor, Aldo Franconi, Fred Correale, 
Con O’Donnell, Attorney Joseph O’Donnell, 
James Moffat, Robert Bassler, Ray Long, At- 
torney Arthur Silverblatt, Irwin Schlosser, 
John Mangan, John Cresko, Andrew Sordoni, 
Sr., Percy A. Brown, Peter Clark, Attorney 
Joseph J. Gale and Carl Welker. 

Frank W. Anderson, J. A. Brooks, Dr. L. T. 
Buckman, William L. Conyngham, Attorney 
Edward Darling, Seymour A. Dimond, Stuart 
E. Graham, John T. Howell, Dr. Julian S. 
Long, Attorney Charles N. Loveland, E. B. 
Mulligan, Jr., F. E. Parkhurst, Charles 
Meyers, Attorney Louis Shafer, Attorney 
Charles Shea, Jr., Harrison H. Smith, Wil- 
liam W. Sword, Samuel N. Wolfe, Jr., Mrs. 
Samuel N. Wolfe, Jr. 

Robert C. Miner, Bernard C. Banks, Dr. 
C. C. Groblewski, George E. Gwilliam, H. N. 
Vivian, J. S. Bittender, Albert M. Bossard, 
E. Frank Martz, Sterling Wandell, Attorney 
Michael Sheridan, Joseph Williams, John T. 
Howell, Jr., and Nathan L. Foreman. 

Included also will be the directors of the 
Pittston Hospital. 





Congressman Lane Addresses American 


Gold Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
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I include a portion of my remarks as the 
principal speaker at a reception and 
tea given by the American Gold Star 
Mothers, Inc., Department of Massa- 
chusetts, for the newly elected officers 
that took place on Sunday afternoon, 
June 4, 1961, at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva A. Prunier, a resident of 
Greater Lawrence, Mass., one who has 
been most active for many years as an 
officer and former president of the aux- 
iliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and who has worked zealously in behalf 
of the Gold Star Mothers, was installed 
as president of this highly respected and 
admired organization representing the 
mothers whose sons have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

The remarks follow: 

In choosing this location for the recep- 
tion and tea for the newly elected officers 
of the Department of Massachusetts, Gold 
Star Mothers of America, you honor Greater 
Lawrence which is the home of Mrs. Eva A. 
Prunier, your department president. 

In turn, our community honors your or- 
ganization by its example of sacrifice and 
courage above and beyond the call of duty. 

Near the center of the Lawrence Com- 
mon—about a block and a half from here— 
is the memorial to three Campagnone broth- 
ers who died in the service of our country, 
during World War II. 

A few more streets to the southwest, is a 
square with a bronze plaque in memory of 
the two Kater brothers and the lives they 
gave for freedom, less than 20 years ago. 

When we were children watching the few 
surviving veterans of the Civil War riding 
in open cars along the route of the Memorial 
Day parade they represented an experience 
that had happened to other people long ago 
and would never happen again. 

We had hardly grown up when our fathers 
and brothers were summoned to meet the 
test of World War I. A generation later 
sons and daughters followed in their foot- 
steps. 

Then came Korea. 

And now the children of yesterday guard 
the frontiers of freedom in these days of 
uncertain peace, at duty stations far from 
home. 

To us history is no longer the story of 
how previous generations of Americans 
lived up to their responsibilities: it is also 
the story of the present. Whether we suc- 
ceed or fail we are writing with our lives 
the history that will influence the school- 
children of tomorrow. 

The blessings of freedom will be saved 
for posterity if we strive to eliminate intoler- 
ance and discrimination from our own so- 
ciety and extend understanding and help 
to the underprivileged peoples of this world 
who claim the right to human dignity and 
progress. 

To overcome the challenge of communism 
and to prove that freedom alone will achieve 
the emancipation of mankind, we shall 
have to work hard, and to make sacrifices 
for the sake of others. 

Being human and aware of our limita- 
tions as one person among billions, we 
look for the encouragement, the strength, 
and the purpose to go forward from the peo- 
ple around us. 

In my opinion, the faith and fortitude 
of the Gold Star Mothers is the example that 
should inspire our Nation with the charac- 
ter to meet the responsibilities ahead. 

A mother’s love is the greatest influence 
for good in the lives of her children. The 
memory of it sustains and guides them 
through all the years of their journey be- 
cause it never dies. 

Those mothers who put aside every per- 
sonal longing and gave their sons the con- 
fidence to fight and die for human rights, 
remind all the people of the United States 
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that they too must give the best of mind 
and heart and effort for the future of 
mankind. 

If the people respond, as I am sure they 
will, with only a small part of your com- 
plete love for our country, we will do what 
must be done to win the cold war. 

Without an organization like the Amer- 
ican Gold Star Mothers, many of our people 
now concentrating on their private interests 
might neglect their obligations to the com- 
munity of freedom. 

With your example before them they can- 
not forget. 

In wishing every success for your newly 
elected department officers, I bring the con- 
gratulations of a friend and neighbor to your 
president. 

Mrs. Edward D. Prunier represents the 
highest ideals of service to the Nation. Her 
son, George, was killed in action during 
World War II. Howard Prunier and Allan 
Prunier, two of her five living sons, are 
protecting us as members of the U.S. Army 
and the USS. Air Force. 

Her courage, cheerfulness, and compas- 
sionate heart for those in need of under- 
standing and assistance are the qualities 
you have recognized and honored by elect- 
ing her to lead the department of 
Massachusetts. 

As president of the Gold Star Mothers in 
our State, Mrs. Prunier will initiate those 
policies and programs that will increase your 
pride in the comradeship of sacrifice. 

The people of Massachusetts are grateful 
to you and to her for the inspiring example 
of our Gold Star Mothers. 





Memorial Day Address by Brig. Gen. 
Joseph T. Benedict, USAFR 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to include the very 
timely and thought-provoking address, 
delivered by Brig. Gen. Joseph T. Bene- 
dict, Commander of the 8301st Air Force 
Reserve Recovery Group, on the com- 
mon at the Memorial Day exercises held 
in the city of Worcester, Mass., May 30, 
1961. 

The ceremony was principally spon- 
sored by the Willlie Grout Camp, Sons 
of Union Veterans. 

General Benedict, besides being a dis- 
tinguished Air Force Reserve Officer, is 
a very prominent community leader and 
a most respected businessman in Wor- 
cester. 

His address follows: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY Bric. GEN. JOSEPH 
T. BENEDICT, WoRCESTER COMMON, May 30, 
1961 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Rev. Clergy, 

Congressman DoNnonveE, Gold Star Mothers, 

distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 

In this year we are noting the 100th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Civil War. 
On Memorial Day this is especially appropri- 
ate because it was in connection with that 
war that the custom of Memorial Day was 
initiated. The day has since been adopted 
to serve as a memorial to all soldiers of 
every war. In our case here in Worcester, 
for example, this ceremony is arranged by the 
Sons of the Union Army of the Civil War. 
The day itself, however, it not yet 100 years 
old, for it was not until 1868 that John A. 
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Logan, Union General, U.S.~Senator, and 
head of the Grand Army, first ordered the 
memorial observance. 

There is a phrase of Lincoln’s which has 
often been quoted in connection with Me- 
morial Day. He spoke of the “mystic chords 
of memory stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over the broad land.” This 
quotation, however, comes from his first 
inaugural address, in the year of 1861. Me- 
morial Day had not yet even been instituted 
as an actual observance at that time, but 
certainly its basic sentiment was evident 
and strong. 

So, too, on May 30, 100 years ago, Wor- 
cester was not celebrating a Memorial Day. 
Actually the city was still suffering from the 
shock of a war’s beginning. 

The Civil War had started in the previous 
month, 86 years—almost to the day—from 
the time when blood had been shed for the 
first time in the American Revolution. 

You will remember that Fort Sumter had 
been attacked on Saturday, April 12, and on 
the following day a telegram was received in 
Worcester which said that the fort had un- 
conditionally surrendered. The newspapers 
carried the brief story and were in such de- 
mand that for many hours the papers were 
sold as fast as they could be printed. “No- 
body,” the paper on Monday morning re- 

, “remembers a similar excitement.” 
It wasn’t until Tuesday that the President 
issued his proclamation which called for 
75,000 men and the assembling of Congress 
for a special session on the Fourth of July— 
almost 3 months in the future. 

In Worcester the city guards and the light 
infantry met for drill and instruction. The 
Emmet Guards and the Third Battalion Rifles 
were similarly alerted. 

On the evening of the same day, Tuesday, 
there was a conclave in city hall for the re- 
cruiting and support of volunteers. 

It was a long, long meeting. 

There were endless speeches that went on 
and on into the night. 

The ministers all talked. 

The politicians all talked. The mayor, 
Isaac Davis, gave aspeech. So did the editor 
of the paper. Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, 
who after the war was to become Governor 
of Massachusetts, also spoke. “Under no cir- 
cumstance will there be a yielding to sub- 
. mission and disgrace,” he promised. Of 
course the military men were also included. 
Even the citizens were free to speak. One 
man got the floor by offering $20 toward the 
cause of the volunteers. 

It was at 10:30 that same evening, during 
their drill, that the Light Infantry soldiers 
were ordered into service. Deciding that they 
should leave the next morning at 10 o’clock, 
they spent the night getting ready, saying 
goodby, and collecting the necessary gear. In 
the morning the city furnished them break- 
fast in the old Horticultural Hall on Front 
Street near this very spot. The city was alive 
with people. Colors were everywhere. The 
boys wore neckties and badges; the girls had 
bows and hair ornaments—all in red, white, 
and blue combinations. The flag was in 
every window. Even the horses had the Stars 
and Stripes dancing on their heads. The 
girls of the Oread Institute on South Main 
Street—the first women’s college in the coun- 
try—hurriedly made a flag with 34 stars and 
unfurled it over the south tower of their 
picturesque, fortresslike building. 

Before the soldiers left the city there were, 
of course, more speeches, by the mayor again, 
and by the philosophers. Ichabod Wash- 
burn gave each man a pocket Bible. Dr. 
Woodward offered his services free to all 
families who were involved. Already, it was 
announced, the womenfolk had organized to 
make field kits for the soldiers. 

Now, as we read the story, the whole expe- 
rience seems almost nostalgically appealing. 
You can almost feel the magnanimity of 
spirit that spread over the land like a com- 
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fortable blanket. The accord, the ordered 
enthusiasm, and measured pace with which 
they ed the task of waging war had 
all the sentiment of a storybook adventure. 
There was time for contemplation; there 
was time for goodbys. 

That was 100 years ago. 

The contrast, should such a situation arise 
today, is almost too terrifying to contem- 
plate. Today, by the time all those speeches 
were said, a war could be waged and lost. 

Mobilization is now intended to be instan- 
taneous. Within 15 minutes one-third of 
our B-52 long-range bombers can be in the 
air, and the intention in the very near fu- 
ture is to keep at least a quarter of our 
planes flying constantly. Our survival, you 
see, may depend on what happens in 15 min- 
utes, or even in a split second. We all know 
the dire insanity of a nuclear missile ex- 
change. We are all terrified by the possibil- 
ity. Meanwhile we talk about other kinds 
of war—accidental war, a devastation which 
ironically might be triggered by a false alarm 
such as a shower of meteorites, a neurotic 
pilot, or a failing switch on defective equip- 
ment—or a war of escalation, one by which 
a@ small war could get bigger and bigger. 
Then there is the catalytic war, whereby a 
small nation, acting as a catalyst, might pur- 
posely provoke war between two great powers 
in the hope that they would wipe each other 
out. 

Military organizations use other names for 
these terrible possibilities—general, limited, 
and cold war. 

No one wants any part of these wars. 
President Kennedy, in his inaugural address, 
called for a beginning anew of “the quest 
for peace, before the dark powers of de- 
struction unleashed by science engulf all 


, humanity in planned or accidental self- 


destruction.” 

The fact is, however, that we are already 
engaged in a war—a cold war—but none- 
theless a war, and sadly, we are losing it. 
With all our techniques in America for sell- 
ing people things they may or may not want 
or need, we can’t seem to sell the most valu- 
able commodity of all—freedom which every- 
body needs. The world has become a neigh- 
borhood before it has become a brother- 
hood. We are being smothered by together- 
ness, while our transportation experts are 
now planning for us to fly anywhere in the 
world at almost 2,000 miles an hour, in the 
near future. 

There is no denying that we have made 
great technological progress. But we have 
not kept pace socially or economically, or 
politically, or morally. 

Meanwhile the race for nuclear weapons 
goes on. Everyone seems to agree, too, that 
there must be strong limited war forces to 
deter total aggression. This seems to be a 
paradox. We preach brotherhood and the 
principles of freedom while at the same 
time we prepare for war. 

Prof. Henry A. Kissinger in his book “The 
Necessity for Choice,” which is required 
reading in the Pentagon and the State De- 
partment, has made this explanation: “We 
must be willing to face the paradox that 
we must be dedicated both to military 
strength and to arms control, to security as 
well as to negotiation, to assisting the new 
nations toward freedom and self-respect 
without accepting their interpretation of all 
issues.. If we cannot do all these things, we 
will not be able to do any of them. Our 
ability to master the seeming paradoxes will 
test even more our ability to survive; it will 
be the measure of our worthiness to 
survive.” 

National policy prevents our taking the 
offensive in general or limited war. In the 
cold war, however, taking the offensive in the 
spirit of the old crusaders would be the 
most heroic thing we could do. No blood 
need be shed. Our armies of the good gospel 
of peace would travel victoriously around the 
world. But we must find men and women 
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who are willing to make the sacrifices for 
such a crusade. We must particularly see 
that the young people catch the vision of 
this idealistic possibility in our new Peace 
Corps effort. 

People everywhere are asking—“What can 
I do?” Recently I read of a women in Mil- 
waukee who used to save headlines—the big 
ones, the important ones. She thought it 
would make the learning of history easier 
for the kids. “It got to be a habit,” she 
said, “but I don’t do it any more. History 
happens too fast. Events seem far beyond 
my control, I’m afraid I end up wondering 
what they’re selling pot roast for this week.” 

This is the situation with too many of us. 
The task that confronts us is so big that we 
feel helpless instead of hopeful. We think of 
peace as a passive thing, not as an active 
job. We think of goodness as static, not as a 
moving force. 

There are areas where you can do some- 
thing, where I can do something. I will 
suggest only one. I suggest it because it is 
the most immediate necessity as well as the 
most available possibility. I refer to educa- 
tion—self-education, if you will. Our 
greatest obligation at the moment is to learn 
all we can of the new technology abroad 
in the world and to find out what it does, 
and can do, to our way of life. This is a 
knowledge for which you’ll have to work—a 
learning you'll have to get for yourself and 
hunt for far beyond the routine news and 
best sellers. 

Of all the good things that resulted from 
the open press coverage of the astronauts’ 
entrance into space, one of the best was the 
opportunity it gave all of us to see so much 
of Commander Shepard. He looked—as he 
is—like a good New England boy—capable, 
intelligent, and strong—not a breed apart 
from the rest of us. It seemed almost as 
if he could be your own son—or the boy 
next door—an ordinary human being. So it 
is that the task ahead of us is not going to 
be accomplished by a race of supermen. It 
is going to be done by people like you and 
me. 

A hundred years ago an article in a Lon- 
don magazine made this statement: “Most 
of the work to be done in this world is of 
an everyday and commonplace kind. Ac- 
cordingly, the men and women in it are 
mostly of ordinary and moderate abilities. 
There are some heroes and men of genius, 
but these are few and far between. The 
world is wretched, not for want of talents, 
but for want of goodness.” 

Many years more than a hundred ago a 
great man made this plea: Create in me a 
clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
me. This, if conscientiously done by each 
one of us, will help the world situation 
immensely, for with that right spirit we 
shall soon see what we must do. That 
spirit must come before the plain path. 
Then, and only then, will we know what we 
can do. For the regeneration of the world 
is more than a material problem—it is a 
great moral challenge for which we all must 
muster our spiritual abilities as well as our 
physical energies. 





Perkiomen School Graduation Program Is 
Significant—Prayers Express the Sub- 
stance of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 4, I had the privilege of 
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offering a commencement address en- 
titled “The Commitment to Freedom,” 
to the graduates of the Perkiomen 
School in Pennsburg, Pa. 

I was invited by an old personal friend 
and former West Virginian, Dr. Stephen 
Roberts, headmaster, who, with Mrs. 
Roberts, has been a significant influence 
in the moral and intellectual leadership 
of their adopted community in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Perkiomen School is a college 
preparatory school established in 1892 
by the general conference of the 
Schwenkfelder Church. This church, 
founded upon the teachings of the Si- 
lesian scholar and preacher, Caspar 
Schwenkfeld von Ossig, a contemporary 
of Martin Luther and John Calvin, is 
congregational in its policy and ecu- 
menical in its ecclesiastical organization. 

The original forebears of the present 
church, who were part of the great tide 
of persons who sought religious refuge 
in the New World, emigrated from Eu- 
rope to eastern Pennsylvania in 1734. 
Their descendants continue to work and 
live in the Reformation tradition of high 
regard for intellectual discipline and the 
belief in individual moral and spiritual 
responsibility. The Perkiomen School, 
while upholding the highest ideals of 
this tradition, also provides its young 
men with a solid foundation in college 
preparatory work—as evidenced by the 
fact that virtually all of its 70 graduates 
this year are already enrolled in colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States. 

I was deeply impressed, Mr. President, 
with the commencement exercises which 
were held at the Palm Schwenkfelder 
Church, a quiet sanctuary in the peace- 
ful countryside of eastern Pennsylvania. 
There was a quality of warmth and 
strength engendered by the awareness 
of a genuine spiritual community. And 
yet, withal, there was also a sense of 
dedication to the fundamental intellec- 
tual and moral disciplines which com- 
prise the educational process at its best. 

These qualities were eloquently ex- 
pressed in the invocation by the Rever- 
end Jack R. Rothenberger, pastor of the 
Lansdale Schwenkfelder Church, in the 
moving prayer of the Reverend Fred A. 
Trimble, Jr., school chaplain, and in the 
significant benediction by the Reverend 
Martha Kriebel, copastor of the Palm 
Schwenkfelder Church. 

Mr. President, the Schwenkfelder 
Church and its communicants are in 
the mainstream of the American tradi- 
tion of religious liberty and of freedom 
with responsibility. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the invocation 
by Reverend Rothenberger, the prayer by 
Reverend Trimble and an excerpt from 
my commencement address by printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

INVOCATION BY THE REVEREND JACK R. ROTH- 
ENBERGER, PASTOR, LANDSDALE SCHWENK- 
FELDER CHURCH 
In the name of the Father and of the Son 

and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

There is one God and Father of us all, He 
is above all and through all and in you all. 
Let us pray to Him. 
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Our Father and our God, we humbly bow 
in Thy presence acknowledging Thee to be 
our Creator, Sustainer, Judge and Redeemer. 
We look to Thee in this hour of great joy 
and expectation, knowing that all we have 
and are is a gift from Thee. We are truly 
grateful. 

We thank Thee for life itself, for the op- 
portunities of service to Thee by serving the 
needs of our fellowmen. We thank Thee for 
the guidance Thou has given men and women 
of vision in the past and for the ideal of 
brotherhood that permeates the walls of this 
school. We thank Thee for Perkiomen 
School, its teachers and administrators and 
for this great land in which we enjoy count- 
less freedoms which are unknown elsewhere 
in the world. We thank Thee for bringing 
us safely to this hour and for the hope of 
greater achievements in the future. 

Keep us ever mindful when difficulties 

confront us and when life’s burdens seem 
too great that Thou art near to help. May 
we never turn traitor to the spirit of human 
love. May we hold on to ideals we have 
learned here at Perkiomen—ideals such as: 
the dignity of human personality, the free- 
dom and responsibility of each person in the 
community of the world, and the love of 
God. 
We pray Father, that as this new graduat- 
ing class takes its place among the alumnae 
of this great school, they will continue in 
the process of learning how to live their 
lives for Thee. Help them to step forward 
into the world as useful citizens of Thy 
great Kingdom. We pray that Perkiomen 
may have succeeded in laying the founda- 
tions upon which these graduates may build 
worthy and useful lives under God. 

We pray Thy special blessing upon heac- 
master Roberts and his family, upon his 
faculty and staff and those responsible for 
guiding the work of this school. We pray 
Thy blessing upon the President of the 
United States and upon all those charged 
with the responsibility of making decisions 
that affect the lives of others. Above all, 
Father, we pray for peace and good will 
among men. 

Be with us now as we continue in this 
commencement service. Speak to us, chal- 
lenge us, encourage us to put first things 
first in all we do. We pray in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 





PRAYER BY THE REVEREND FRED A. TRIMBLE, JR. 


Let us unite in prayer. 

As we are gathered together in the sanctu- 
ary of Thy presence, to recognize the achieve- 
ments, to reminisce over the memories of 
yesterday and to dream of the idealized to- 
morrow, an aura of sheltered complacency 
and satisfaction descends upon us. The race 
has been run, the fight has been fought, and 
the faith has been preserved. 

Rather, O Lord, deliver us from such an 
illusion of easé and comfort. Even now 
there are the unsolved problems of yester- 
day which refuse to remain quiet and at rest. 
Hatred is being bred anew among the people 
of this Nation. The sins of the fathers are 
being visited upon the children even unto 
the third and fourth generation, and we are 
now paying dearly for their sins of omis- 
sion and commission. 

At this moment the darkness of night is 
descending upon a city in which two men 
who represent powers of the world set against 
each other are measuring and evaluating 
each other’s courage, resourcefulness, and 
determination. The impressions they bring 
to this meeting and take from it may well 
determine the kind of future these young 
men before us will face. In the midst of 
world turmoil and unrest we earnestly pray 
for Thy blessing upon these world leaders 
as they seek some respite and relief from 
world tension. Pour out Thy spirit upon 
them as they review these crucial problems 
that they might meet and talk without de- 
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ceit and chicanery, but with sincerity and 
benevolent motives. 

So, O Lord, equip these graduating men 
with powers and courage and abilities to 
come to grips with the unsolved problems 
of yesterday and the as-yet-unknown prob- 
lems of tomorrow. May they come to a 
knowledge of the world and of mankind 
which will help them to understand what 
their fathers would or could not under- 
stand—that the real problem is not in tech- 
nological advances and improvements, but 
in man’s relation to man. 

So guide them and direct them that they 
might earn the ultimate reward, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants,” enter thou 
into the joys of the Kingdom. In so doing, 
may we come upon that ultimate climate in 
which man might live with fellow man and 
in which all men will recognize Thee as Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings. Hear this our 
prayer, in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM 


(Excerpt from commencement address by 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, at Perkiomen School, June 4, 1961) 


It is customary at such a time for the per- 
son in my present role to tell you that you 
are “entering the world”—that life is a seri- 
ous affair, and that you must now place 
aside the boyhood pleasures and the pas- 
times of youth. 

I believe I need not tell you this. For not 
only have you been in this world for some- 
time, but I daresay that life wears as real 
a face to youth as it does to adults. Your 
sorrows and your joys, your victories and 
your defeats, are felt as keenly—perhaps 
more so—than those of your elders, since 
your sensibilities have not been dulled by 
custom and usage. Nor is age alone a badge 
of understanding. 

But if commencement is not this simple 
act of entering the world of adulthood, it is 
in truth the beginning of a new and sig- 
nificant phase in your life. You are leaving 
behind the relatively sheltered atmosphere 
of preparatory school where many of the de- 
cisions have been made for you and where 
the range of your own freedoms and respon- 
sibilities has been comparatively restricted. 

And you are soon to enter a phase of your 
studies in which you must give conscious 
attention to the choice of a career. Whether 
you decide on a life in business, in one of 
the professions, in scholarly or artistic pur- 
suits, or in the field of science you will 
find a world in constant flux, and one in 
which your most cherished assumptions 
must be constantly reexamined and tested 
against a changing reality. 





Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I mailed some 140,000 question- 
naires to all registered Republican and 
Democratic voters of the 17th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, which 
I have the honor to represent. I have 
already received replies in numbers sub- 
stantially exceeding 15,000. These an- 
swers have been tabulated by volunteer 
helpers, and I have the pleasure of call- 
ing the results to the attention of my 
colleagues for consideration: 
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VOTING 


1. Should the electoral college procedure for electing the President be modified so that election 


of the President and Vice President would be by popular vote?____..____- a 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


. If Castro demands withdrawal of our naval base at Guantanamo Bay should we disagree and 


defend it if necessary? 
Do you approve continued U.8. opposition to the admission of Red China to the U.N.? 


. If Russia refuses to sign a firm agreement banning nuclear testing within the next year, should 


we resume underground testing? 


. Would you support the establishment of a Foreign Service Academy to train career diplo- 


mats? 


. Should our ambassadors and diplomatic eo abroad be om sufficient funds to 


ee ee ne ene eee oc ummpnandwdaded nstadevamedncsah 


Percent 


No 


Un- 
de- 
cided 


SOCIAL 
. Do you favor Federal aid— 


(a) To the aged by matching funds to the States (Kerr-Mills)? 


(b) To the aged by the social security method? 


. Should fair trade laws become a matter of Federal legislation? - 


TAXES 


1. Do you favor taxes on the following so-called tax loopholes: 


(a) Abolition of dividend credit? 
(b) Mineral depletion allowance reduction? -- 
(c) Tax on State and local bonds (now tax free 


2A. Should the historic policy of the post office as a public service with necessary subsidies be 


continued? 


2B. Should Pn rates be increased to make the Post Office Department self-supporting— 


(1) increasing 1st-class mail rates to 5 cents? 
(2) ) By increasing 2d- and 3d-class mail rates? 
3. Should the ~— 
interstate highw 


VETERANS 


. Do you favor an extension of the previous GI benefit bills to provide educational and training 
benefits to our armed forces veterans who serve during peacetime? 


FISCAL 


. If greater Federai expenditures are required to support this country’s defense and foreign 


policies, should revenue be raised from— 
(a) Increased taxes? : 
(b) Deficit spending? - - - _- aimed 


(c) Postponement of planned domestic programs? __- 


LABOR 


. Do you believe the President should, by legislation, be given the authority to require com- 
pulsory arbitration of strikes w hich endanger the welfare or safety of the N 


. Should the Federal minimum wage be held at— 


. Several million workers, mostly in retail trades and service industries, are not presently 
Should they be included in this program?. 


covered by the Federal minimum wage laws. 


EDUCATION 


. Should the Federal Government provide financial aid for— 


(b) Teachers’ gag CET 
2. Should the Government maintain, and possibly increase, scholarships for worthy students in 


higher education? 


3. Do you avor a term low-interest-rate loans to colleges for construction of classrooms and 
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Fellowship Center Works With Alcoholics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


‘Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
today I am happy to call attention to 
the work of the fellowship center in 
New York City. The fellowship center 
was organized several years ago by a 
small group of former alcoholics who 
believed that they could be of real as- 


resent ers 1 cent of total Federal gas tax be continued to maintain the 











jation?. 








sistance to those presently battling this 
serious human problem. 

The aim of the center is to work with 
alcoholics and demonstrate to them that 
those who formerly have been in this 
position have made a success of rehabili- 
tation. The center is located on 88th 
Street in New York City. It is informal. 
Alcoholics who come to the center are 
afforded companionship and _ under- 
standing to set them on the road to 
recovery. Once they have overcome the 
initial hurdle of recognizing the need 
for a cure, many join Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which, of course, requires that 
@ person must voluntarily accept the 
principles and approach of AA. 
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The leading figure at the center at 
the present time is Mr. Buford Peter- 
son, a distinguished and devoted private 
citizen. I have met Mr. Peterson, and 
have been very much impressed by his 
deep feeling of personal conviction 
about the work he is doing. He is hard 
hitting and hard bitten. He readily 
admits— 

I am a former alcoholic, and I have been 
through the mill. I know what it is like, 
and I know what you can do about it. 


The fellowship center stresses that 
alcoholism is a sickness, and that, like 
other sicknesses, it can be cured if the 
patient is prepared to take his medicine. 

Madam President, I know few persons 
who have given so much to work in 
which they believe. Mr. Peterson is no 
do gooder. He has a job, and he likes 
his job. I commend Buford Peterson 
for the work he has done. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp two ar- 
ticles about the work of the fellowship 
center, which appeared in the New York 
Daily News and in the New York Jour- 
nal American. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News of Sept. 4, 
1960] 
Ex-Cons Lick ALCOHOL AT FELLOWSHIP 
CENTER 
(By Michael Iachetta) 

Buford Peterson wants to help the more 
than 20 million prisoners of alcohol in the 
United States—in jail and out. He feels 
that his Manhattan Fellowship Center holds 
the key to their freedom. “I ought to 
know,” Peterson says, “I’ve been in prison. 
I’m a former alcoholic and I’ve been through 
the mill.” 

Peterson says that when an alcoholic 
walks out of prison with two sandwiches 
in his pocket and 30 cents in his hand, the 
odds are a million-to-one against his going 
straight—unless somebody tries to help him 
before he winds up behind bars again. 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS HAS HELPING HAND 


With the assistance of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, Peterson believes that the Fellowship 
Center, Inc., 205 West 88th Street, is filled 
with the “somebodies” who can help the 
alcoholic bridge the gap between sobriety 
and a full, useful life. 

“By restoring the alcoholic’s sense of spir- 
itual, mental and physical well being, you 
open society’s door to him,” Peterson said, 
“This is the key to his future.” 

TWENTY MILLION VICTIMS 


“I know this sounds like the usual hog- 
wash but believe me it’s true. I know. I’ve 
been through the mill. There are 20 million 
victims of alcoholism throughout the coun- 
try. Doctors say that 85 percent of them 
suffer from fear or frustration—something’s 
out of kilter in their spiritual, mental and 
physical life. 

“Our job is to break through the shell of 
bitterness and desperation and find out what 
is out of kilter and then try to restore the 
sense of balance so necessary for peace and 
contentment.” 

COFFEE AND FRIENDLY TALK 


Peterson finds that a cup of coffee and a 
friendly talk at the center with somebody 
“who has been through the mill” goes a long 
way to restoring an alcoholic’s sense of self- 
respect. 

The center’s staff is mainly composed of 
former alcoholics with proved years of 
sobriety. 
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Staff members—all graduates of the school 
of hard knocks—thoroughly understand the 
alcoholic’s bitterness and resentment and 
try to show him his problem is not unique. 

They learn what he’s best suited for and 
help him land a job, after letting him talk 
to someone in a similar occupation whose 
case history is in the center’s files. 


JUDGE DID HIM A FAVOR 


The idea: “If he can beat the bottle, so 
can I.” 

“That Judge who told me the odds are a 
million-to-one against your going straight 
did me a big favor,” Peterson said. ‘He 
opened my eyes to the fact that not only was 
I ruining my life but I was robbing my 
family of their chance at happiness.” 

Peterson promised himself he’d try to 
convince others suffering from the disease 
of alcoholism the same thing. For this rea- 
son, he founded the center on January 6, 
1958. 

RECORD OF SUCCESS 

“Dedicated to the reborn man; the re- 
united family,” the center has helped 70 per- 
cent of the 1,500 persons who have used its 
large, cheerful lounge, with games, and 
TV; its kitchen, lunch room, shower, clothes, 
storage rooms, and offices. 

The center’s objective: To bring the penal- 
ized alcoholic to sobriety; to reclaim him for 
a useful life; educate his family, especially 
its adolescent members in understanding 
the disease and to reunite the entire family 
as a happy successful unit of society. 

“This will take lots of love and under- 
standing all around but it can be done here 
and throughout the country,” Peterson said. 
[from the New York Journal American] 
RoapD To SOBRIETY—CENTER SAVES LIVEs or 600 

(By Mark Hanna) 


More than 600 lives were saved last year— 
1,800 since its founding through the opera- 
tion of a threadbare place known as the 
fellowship center, at 205 West 88th Street, 
dedicated to helping the alcoholic. 

Sometimes without funds, this center has 
operated for 3 years. Its low point was an 
eviction notice last May but a benefactor’s 
last-minute appeal saved it. 

Some 5,000 men and women alcoholics 
have passed through its doors in the 3 years 
of its existence. 

One of the three founders, who has sur- 
vived all the pains of operating a “haven 
for the forgotten,” greets all comers, whether 
they come from jail, an institution, or off 
the street. 

NO OFFICIAL FUNDS 


The center is made up of one huge room— 
ironically it was formerly a night club—and 
a smaller room made into a cafeteria-type, 
kitchen-dining room, with booths and ta- 
bles for about 40. Meals are free to the 
needy. Those “on the way back” who can 
afford it, pay. 

The center has no funds from any official 
agency yet, and the miracle of its survival 
is expressed in many small donations, some- 
times down to a mere trickle of coins, in a 
“coffee kitty” on the kitchen counter. 

A foundation or two has helped from time 
to time with small grants. 

The basement has racks of clothes that 
have been donated by friends. Men and 
women can be “dressed up” as soon as they 
arrive. 

“It does something for their morale,” says 
Buford Peterson, of the center. 


TIME DONATED 


If work clothes are needed, they also are 
available. 

Part of the large living room is used as 
an office for consultations—with lawyers, 
doctors, probation officers, and others help- 
ing the alcoholic on his way back. These 
people donate their time, too. 
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A smiling receptionist greets the new- 
comer upon entering. Warmth, hominess 
and friendship prevail in this haven, some- 
times referred to as the “bridge from dam- 
nation back to society.” 

The surroundings are made cheerful with 
lamps and comfortable, though second hand, 
couches and lounge chairs. There is a tele- 
vision set, radio and record player. 


TAKES HEAVY TOLL 


Mr. Peterson points out there are far too 
few places like the fellowship center where 
an alcoholic can be sent by the court and 
get understanding. 

Of more than 100,000 inmates in New York 
City’s penal system in 1960, about 75 percent 
are there for alcoholism or related offenses. 

“If the alcoholic is just out of the work- 
house, he needs everything,’ Mr. Peterson 
says. “He is still shaky after having been 
confined for only a few days and he needs 
medical attention, food and extra vitamins. 

“But mostly he needs friends, which he 
finds at the center. He needs to feel 
wanted. He needs clothes, and finally, a 
job. 

CONTACT FAMILY 

“If the man has a family, his folks are 
contacted and acquainted with his disease. 
After a time the subject is reunited with 
his family. 

“Sometimes it takes years, but this man 
didn’t get in his condition in a short time.” 

The Reverend George J. Murphy of Holy 
Trinity Church, 213 West 82d Street, New 
York, said at the 10th anniversary meeting 
of the group of recovered alcoholics at the 
center recently: 

“A priest contributes his whole life to 
helping others and feels rewarded if, before 
he dies, he has saved one life. Yet, here I 
look at an audience of more than 100 recov- 
ered saved by each other, and will continue 
to go out and save others.” 

Mr. Peterson commented: 

“Perhaps the State of New York or the 
Government of the United States will some- 
day be able to use our program of mutual 
help. In the meantime, the center will con- 
tinue to feed, guide, shelter and pray for its 
members.” 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a tribute to those who have 
served in our Armed Forces which ap- 
peared on Memorial Day in the St. Cloud 
(Fla.) News. 

The author of this tribute, entitled 
“Lest We Forget,” is Mrs. Prestie Hunt- 
ington of the Osceola County Auxiliary, 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A:: 

“Lest WeE ForGet,” MeMOrIAL Day 1961 

(By Prestie Huntington) 

In the present time, condition and posi- 
tion in which our country stands today, “Is 
it not time every American planted his feet 
firmly on the principles of Americanism?” 

On the eve of Memorial Day, 1961, let us 
all pause to remember—Lest we forget. 

Some have never forgotten. Each day 
they have continued to live has been a cruel 
reminder of the wars fought with the hopes 
of ending all future wars. 
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The veterans’ hospitals are filled with 
crippled and maimed heroes, long since for- 
gotten by far too many of. us. 

As the last Confederate soldier of the Civil 
War faded away recently, his passing closed 
an era. All we have now to remind us of 
that war is what we find written into the 
history of our country. 

So we'll pass into still another phase of 
history—our brave Spanish-American War 
heroes who already alarmingly enough num- 
ber only a few. 

Marching much too closely behind them, 
come the veterans of World War I, the youth 
of 1917—the fathers and grandfathers of 
today. Already their pace has begun to falter 
and many have had to fall back from the 
front ranks, to give their places to the 
younger generation. Their glory has long 
since been sung. 

Then followed our youth of World War II 
and the Korean wars. With but one goal 
in mind, fairness and just recognition, they 
have failed perhaps to notice a most worthy 
and satisfying relationship that has taken 
root. 

From those roots the scarlet poppy of their 
emblem has sprung, creating a stanch fel- 
lowship which has brought understanding 
and companionship to these our senior citi- 
zens. Strongly the veteran poppy flourishes, 
but every thing lives for such a little while. 
Its petals must fall one by one, until once 
again one will stand alone and so another 
chapter of history will have been written 
and the book closed. So on this evening of 
Memorial Day, 1961, pause to remember— 
Lest we forget. 





The House, Under Suspension of Rules, 
Had Under Consideration the Bill, 


H.R. 10, the Self-Employed Indi- 
viduals Retirement Act of 1961 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10. 
and my own bill, H.R. 3976, are of vital 
importance to approximately 17 million 
hard working Americans who, for the 
most part. constitute the great middle 
class of our society. ‘These self-em- 
ployed farmers, small business and pro- 
fessional men and women have been de- 
nied an opportunity which, under the 
law, is granted to virtually every other 
working individual. 

No one can challenge the fact that 
this is a glaring inequity in our tax struc- 
ture. Today, a self-employed individual 
who may be an engineer, a shopkeeper or 
any one of the several hundred other 
self-employed categories, may leave his 
present field of endeavor and go to work 
for a corporation and receive every bene- 
fit that I would like to give him unde 
this proposed legislation. . 

It is in the best interest of our country 
that these self-reliant Americans be en- 
couraged to remain in their chosen voca- 
tions. I urge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to give this remedial legisla- 
tion the united support which will, I am 
certain, enhance the prospects of enact- 
ment by the Senate and finally the ap- 
proval of the President. 
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“Free-Form Stonehenge” Memorial to 
F.D.R. Hits a Snag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington, D.C., correspondent of the 
-Wilmington, Del., Morning News, Sam 
Hanna, one of the abler reporters in the 
Nation’s Capital, recently had some in- 
teresting things to say about the free- 
form stonehenge memorial to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt which is being foisted 
on the Nation’s Capital over the rising 
opposition of its residents who would 
much prefer a living memorial in the 
form of a major park. 

I include Mr. Hanna’s article as part 


of my remarks. 
“Free-ForM STONEHENGE” Hits a SNAG 
(By Sam Hanna) 

WASHINGTON.—Delaware’s Representative 
Harris B. McDowELt, a liberal on legislation 
but somewhat more conservative on archi- 
tecture has set out to protect the Nation’s 
Capital from the proposed Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial. 

The design for the memorial, approved last 
year by a committee headed by Francis Bid- 
die, has aroused considerable criticism. The 
plans call for a giant series of odd-shaped 
concrete slabs to be erected near the Jefferson 
Memorial and chiseled with appropriate 
quotations from the 32d President’s state- 
ments. 

Judging by the architect’s renderings, the 
memorial will look something like a free- 
form Stonehenge, although its more out- 
spoken critics compare it to a giant replica 
of a freshman dentist’s first try at making a 
lower plate. 

To build it, workmen would have to bull- 
doze some of Washington’s famous Japanese 
cherry trees and cover a large area of park 
grass with cement. 

“What irony,’”’ McDowELL says, “to destroy 
parklands in the name of one of the greatest 
champions of parks the people have ever 
known, a man who specifically asked for a 
simple memorial.” 

McDowELt said proponents of the memorial 
could better spend their time trying to al- 
leviate problems of the economically under- 
privileged in the great tradition of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

McDowELL, who has sponsored a bill to 
make urban planners think twice before raz- 
ing historical sites, suggested that a living 
memorial that would not rip up East Poto- 
mac park would be a fitting tribute. 


The Delawarean has strong support on his 
side. Art News magazine says the memorial 
plan gives off the unmistakable air of giant 
tombstones. FDR's son James takes a dim 
view of the plan, and two of the three Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners want some- 
thing different from a pile of marble. 

According to McDOwWELL, only a small mi- 
nority of the 12-member Memorial Commis- 
sion sided with Biddle to pick the winning 
entry. The set of slabs, he said, are being 
foisted on Washington against the city’s 
will, 


Despite all the firm opposition, however, 
there’s a good chance the memorial will 
eventually be built. Memorials of this type 
have a momentum of their own in the Na- 
tion's Capital. No matter who’s against 
them, they keep materializing. 
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Three of the existing memorials—those for 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln—are of 
course as much national symbols as the 
Stars and Stripes. Not so much can be said 
for the memorials to Alexander Shepherd, 
John A. Rawlins, Albert Pike, and Oscar 
Straus. There is even a monument, merci- 
fully small, commemorating the start of a 
coast-to-coast auto club tour in the 1920's. 

Nor is the end in sight. “The James Madi- 
son Memorial Commission is hard at work, 
and a private group is still busily promoting 
a mammoth freedom wall for Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, which is already running 
short of space to bury those who defended 
freedom. 

Contrary to popular impression, Congress 
does not normally grant any money for these 
memorials; it merely permits construction 
and donates the space. Building funds are 
raised by private groups. Since Congress is 
usually in a charitable mood if it doesn’t 
have to spend anything it generally will ap- 
prove any sort of memorial. 

The National Park Service, which has to 
care for the memorials and has sometimes 
hidden the worst monstrosities with trees, 
would like authority over memorials com- 
parable to the Post Office Department's power 
to pick subjects for commemorative stamps. 
But Congress is not interested. 

There are some signs the living memorial 
approach is taking hold. Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson are having new 
Potomac River bridges named for them and 
the John Foster Dulles Airport will be fin- 
ished next year. The FDR Memorial Park 
might make another addition to the list. 





A National Emergency—Ways of Meeting 
the Physician Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Dominick F. Maurillo, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on May 16, 1961, delivered a vigorous and 
fascinating address to the International 
Congress of Surgeons, in Chicago. Since 
the Congress is now considering pro- 
posed legislation for medical education, 
I believe Dr. Maurillo’s important ad- 
dress should be available to every 
Member: 

A NATIONAL EMERGENCY—WaAyYS OF MEETING 
THE PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE 

For the past 13 years I have been trying 
my best to prove to medical educators that 
there really is a shortage of doctors in the 
United States and something must be done 
about it. 

The board of regents of New York State 
has accepted one important suggestion that 
was made: They have approved medical edu- 
cation given in Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Ireland. Now 400 to 
500 American doctors are being graduated 
every year from the institutions in those 
countries. I was the chairman of each of 
the committees which made the study of 
European medical education and which made 
the recommendations to the board of 
regents. 

On May 8, 1956, I gave an address before 
the 150th annual meeting of the New York 
State Medical Society in which I emphasized 
the critical need for more doctors. The New 
York Times, in an excellent editorial on the 
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following day, quoted important parts of 
my speech and my conclusions. 

Congressman Francis E. Dorn, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., presented to his fellow Congressmen 
the entire New York Times editorial and a 
résumé of my speech. This was repeated in 
the U.S. Senate and recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On May 29, 1956, Congressman Dorn in- 
troduced a bill H.R. 11518 which incor- 
porated all of my conclusions with partic- 
ular emphasis on the part which suggested 
that an impartial, disinterested congressional 
committee be appointed to study the reasons 
for the shortage of doctors in the United 
States. This bill has been pigeon-holed every 
year since its introduction as a result of 
the action of lobbyists. 

On March 28, 1957, I delivered a major 
address on the same subject before the 
New York State Board of Regents. Copies 
were sent to all the medical college deans of 
New York, to all college and university presi- 
dents, to all assemblymen and senators, and 
to the Congressmen and two U.S. Senators 
from New York State. In that speech, I also 
stated that specialization in medicine was 
getting out of control and that 80 percent 
or more of the graduates of medical col- 
leges wanted to specialize. I then suggested 
that all specialty education should be con- 
trolled by the medical colleges and that a 
Ph. D. degree should be awarded to each 
specialist. 

In July 1959, I was summoned to Wash- 
ington to testify in connection with a bill 
concerning the grant of $50 million a year 
for international health research. The Con- 
gressmen were alerted by my talk to the peril 
to national health caused by the shortage 
of doctors and they were urged to amend the 
bill by adding $50 million a year for medi- 
cal education. This bill was kept in com- 
mittee with no chance of passing. 

The need for more physicians is common 
knowledge today. Even the AMA and the 
deans of the medical colleges admit that our 
country needs more medical faculty doctors, 
more research doctors, more full-time doc- 
tors for our independent hospital centers, 
more doctors for public health and mental 
hospitals and for industrial clinics, more in- 
terns and residents, and—most important— 
more general practitioners for our 180 mil- 
lion people. A very conservative estimate of 
the shortage of doctors would be 35,000 and 
this could easily be stretched to 50,000. 

Now let us look at the reason behind this 
critical shortage. Many experts concede 
that the United States had enough doctors 
in 1935 for its 125 million people. You must 
bear in mind that 75 percent of the total 
number of doctors were doing general prac- 
tice in that year. Today the percentage of 
doctors doing general practice is less than 


30 percent. 

In 1935: 77 medical colleges graduated 
5,183 doctors. 

In 1950: 79 medical colleges graduated 
6,135 doctors. 

In 1955: 82 medical colleges graduated 
6,845 doctors. 

In 1960: 85 medical colleges graduated 
7,081 doctors. 


I mention these figures to show that in a 
period of 25 years—and even with the addi- 
tion of eight new medical colleges—there 
Was an increase of only 27 percent, or fewer 
than 1,000 doctors. This small, inadequate 
increase does not compensate for the more 
than 3,500 doctors who die each year. 

In 1935, the medical colleges and other 
agencies doing medical research spent about 
$1 million of Federal, State, and private 
money; in 1940, about $5 million; in 1948, 
approximately $90 million; and in 1960, ap- 
proximately $730 million. The last sum— 
$730 million—is more than the total amount 
of money spent for medical research in the 
rest of the world. 
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The Federal Government gave the follow- 
ing amounts to medical colleges in 1960: 
Harvard, $7,130,919; Columbia, $4,427,285; 
New York University, $4,772,755; University 
of Michigan, $4,025,157; the two New York 
State medical colleges, $2,069,087. Each 
medical college in the United States received 
upward of $500,000 in 1960. 

The figures are not available, but I doubt 
that the entire cost of undergraduate medi- 
cal education in the 85 medical colleges can 
be more than $125 million a year. 

Should there exist such a great discrep- 
ancy—$730 million for medical research 
versus $125 million for medical education? 
I am not against research work for I am 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary in 
our very competitive world. Let us be rea- 
sonable. We should not spend such a large 
amount of money for research without first 
producing more doctors. Let us not put the 
cart before the horse. If we want to get full 
value for the money spent, we should have 
research doctors who are really dedicated 
individuals. 

Recently we have been reading in the daily 
newspapefs that there are not enough college 
graduates available for medical education. 
Here is the record on this score: 

Last year, the 85 medical colleges selected 
about 8,100 students from a list of more 
than 15,000 students who had been recom- 
mended by the premedical faculty commit- 
tee in each of the colleges and universities 
in the United States. All these students had 
been screened during each year of college 
work and only those with the highest aver- 
ages were recommended. If the medical col- 
leges want more students, why don’t they 
take more female students? Why this dis- 
crimination? Why do females constitute 
only 5 percent of the total number of 
medical students? It isn’t that way in other 
countries; 50 percent or more of the doctors 
in Russia are females. Why are more than 
2,300 Americans studying medicine in foreign 
countries? It seems to me that the medical 
colleges should be grateful for the fact that 
they have a fine selection of students to 
choose from. I am absolutely sure that more 
students would want to become doctors if 
some of the existing barriers were removed. 

Russia, with 68 medical colleges, graduates 
more than 14,000 doctors a year. In 1960, 
1,000 doctors were graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Paris Medical College. This is 
about one-seventh of the total number of 
doctors who were graduated from the 85 
medical colleges in the United States in 
the same year. Let me emphasize this 
point: these graduates from the University 
of Paris are well-trained doctors. They are 
ready to practice immediately after gradua- 
tion without internship training and I 
would trust any one of them to do good 
general practice of medicine in any country 
in the world. 

The Japanese tried our system of medical 
education. They built 80 medical colleges 
with an average capacity similar to ours. 
They have learned their lesson. Today they 
have centralized and have only 44 colleges. 
They expect to have only 40 by 1965. Their 
doctors are better trained today in the 
larger medical centers. Why? Because the 
cost of operating small medical centers is 
tremendous and uneconomical. 

What is the best treatment to combat this 
very critical shortage of doctors in the 
United States? I suggest two practical solu- 
tions. 

My first plan: 

Congress should pass a bill at this 1961 
session and incorporate the following: 

(a) Allocate to the 45 private medical 
colleges $50 million with no strings at- 
tached other than the guarantee mentioned 
below. Beginning with the freshmen class 
of 1962 and at a rate of $4,000 per student 
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for each of 4 years, this money is to be 
paid to the colleges for the undergraduate 
medical education of each additional stu- 
dent admitted beyond the total of the 1961 
freshmen enroliment. The colleges must 
guarantee the acceptance of 3,125 students 
above their 1961 enrollment, otherwise the 
Federal government will not grant any re- 
search money. In this manner, the colleges 
will produce 3,000 doctors by 1966. 

(b) Allocate another $25 million to the 
41 State medical colleges on a matching 
plan basis; $2,000 of Federal money for 
$2,000 of State money for each additional 
student admitted beyond the total of the 
1961 freshmen enrollment. Likewise, this 
is to begin with the 1962 freshman class. As 
for the private colleges, no research money 
will be given unless additional students 
are accepted. 

(c) Allocate $10 million for medical schol- 
arships on the basis of need and at a mini- 
mum of $300 and a maximum of $1,500. This 
will increase the number of scholarships 
each year by 2,500. 

(d) Set up a fund of $5 million for medical 
student aid. This fund will guarantee the 
payment of loans made to students by the 
banks of the United States and will pay the 
interest of 6 percent on the loans for 6 
years. 

This bill will not cost more than $90 
million a year after 1966. In 4 years time, 
it will have produced 6,000 more doctors a 
year. By means of the scholarship and 
student aid plans, it will stimulate college 
students to enter the profession of medicine. 
This bill can be financed from the money 
saved by the Federal Government since it 
will not add until 1966, $1 to the present 
allowance for medical research. 

My second plan: 

Congress should pass a bill at this 1961 
session and incorporate the following: 

(a) Allocate $50 million a year to the 86 
medical colleges for trisemester undergrad- 
uate medical education in 1962. The for- 
mula for the best method in which to divide 
the money among the colleges can be worked 
out either on the basis of student population, 
or on the size of the medical college, or on 
the number of doctors to be graduated. This 
plan was used during World War II and, to 
the best of my knowledge, it was successful. 

(b) Allocate $10 million for scholarship 
money as in plan I. 

(c) Allocate $5 million for student aid as 
in plan I. 

The number of doctors graduating under 
this plan will depend on whether a new class 
is admitted each semester or only every other 
semester. I can assure you that the increase 
in the number of doctors will be greater 
than 50 percent. 

Now, what would be the cost of adding 30 
medical college centers with the capacity to 
graduate 150 doctors yearly in each college— 
a total of 4,500 doctors. The money required 
would be $114 billion for capital costs and 
between $150 million to $300 million per year 
for operating expenses. Isn’t this a tre- 
mendous and fantastic amount of money to 
pay for the education of an additional 4,500 
doctors a year? It would take 8 years before 
the first doctor is graduated—30,000 doctors 
will be needed to operate the 30 medical 
centers. By 1970, the population of the 
United States will be 210 million. Where 
are the doctors to come from who are needed 
to take care of that population? 

My conclusion is that there is no need to 
study this problem further. We have reached 
the emergency point. Congress must act 
now and not next year. I firmly believe that 
the deans of the medical colleges will accept 
the first plan. At any rate, either plan is 
much better than building 30 more medical 
college centers. It is especially better for the 
taxpayers who must pay the bill. 
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Julius Klein and Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend, Julius Klein, who has inked 
his way through to renown, starting in 
his early days as a reporter for the Chi- 
cago American covering celebrated crim- 
inal trials in the city, is presently attend- 
ing the World Congress of Public Rela- 
tions, held in Venice, Italy. 

His masterful technique in advertising 
has earned fame for him in that field. 
Major General Klein stands out as one of 
the most sincere men in this field. He 
has a knack of analytically determining 
through clever advertising the meat of 
any question. His style is cryptic and in- 
formative. He has a vast knowledge in 
the field of journalism and puts that. ex- 
perience to good use in advertising. 

I have had the good fortune to attend 
several of his presentments on these sub- 
jects and I marved at his inexhaustible 
forays in setting forth intricate plans, 
devices and techniques of attractive ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Truman R. Temple, staff writer 
for the Washington Evening Star, has 
certainly, in this attached article, 
brought forth the typical strength of 
purpose of Gen. Julius Klein’s disserta- 
tion on the subject of ethics in 
advertising. 

We are proud of this great patriot and 
are privileged to have witnessed his dis- 
tinguished career, both as a _ public 
spirited citizen and as a talented mem- 
ber of the Streaking Pen. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS, Now GROWN UP, CONSIDERS 
DONNING CODE OF ETHICS 
(By Truman R. Temple) 

A retired American major general stood 
before an audience of 500 delegates in Venice, 
Italy last week and urged them to adopt an 
international code of ethics. 


Doctors? Lawyers? United Nations 
members? 
Not at all. The occasion was the World 


Congress of Public Relations, and the 
speaker, an old Washington pro in the art 
of molding public opinion was Maj. Gen. 
Julius Klein. . 

Scheduling conventions in far off lands is 
new to the profession—this is only the 
second year its been tried—but then, pulelic 
relations in its present dimensions has come 
of age only in recent years. 

Three decades ago it would have been hard 
to find 1,000 public relations persons in the 
United States. Today, according to a 
McGraw-Hill study, some 100,000 practice it 
for a living, and U.S. companies spent an esti- 
mated $2 billion on public relations last year. 

BIG GROWTH SINCE WAR 

Washington's public relations fraternity, 
its members agree, has achieved its major 
growth since World War II. The oldest 
national public relations organization, the 
American Public Relations Association, was 
founded here in 1944. Next July it will for- 
mally merge with a rival group, the Public 
Relations Society of America, and come under 
the latter’s name. 
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Washington public relations firms range 
from one-man offices operating on a shoe- 
string and a handful of local clients to na- 
tional concerns with several suites of em- 
ployees. 

In addition hundreds of companies have 
their own internal public relations represent- 
atives in Washington. 

Though the layman generally thinks of a 
public relations agent as a trumpet-voiced 
and beefy character who distributes free 
passes to wrestling matches when he isn’t 
trying to buy a Congressman’s vote, the post- 
war representatives are often college gradu- 
ates wearing subdued Ivy League clothes, 
quiet spoken, and apt to prefer the indirect 
technique. 

Many believe the most effective public re- 
lations firm is the invisible one. Asked to 
sway a Senator on drug legislation, a public 
relations expert may avoid the lawmaker’s 
office completely, but arrange to have hun- 
dreds of druggists in the Senator’s home 
State send him handwritten letters urging 
a “yes” vote on a pending bill. 

CHARGES VARY GREATLY 


Maybe the Senator would vote yes any- 
how. That’s one of the vague and pleasant 
aspects to public relations. It’s difficult to 
measure its effect. 

What does a typical public relations firm 
charge a big company to take on his ac- 
count? Washington firms will give you a 
eolorful spectrum of prices from $12,000 a 
year to $40,000. For a small local concern, 
it might be as little as $100 a month. 

That annual fee would include routine 
jobs such as the company’s annual report, 
letters to stockholders and any ideas and 
counsel in dealing with the public. But out- 
of-pocket expenses for entertaining clients, 
long-distance calls, or abnormal postage may 
be billed as an extra by the public relations 
firm. 

HANDLE TOUGH JOBS 

Often the butt of jibes from newsmen, 
who call them “flacks’” one moment and lean 
on them for information the next, the pub- 
lic relations people now and then turn in a 
masterful job of handling tough assign- 
ments. 

There is no typical public relations firm 
in Washington. It may be a big operation 
such as Newmyer Associates, Inc. with 20 .m- 
ployees and national accounts with Ford 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey. Or it may 
be youthful and female, such as Jeanne 
Viner Associates, founded just 1 month ago 
by Mrs. Viner and a colleague, Marian Barb, 
in a 100-year-old house at 1826 Jefferson 
Place NW. 

SOMETIMES CHANCY 

Public relations men have favorite haunts. 
They take clients to certain restaurants for 
specific reasons. Others favor private places. 

It’s a business with hazards. Samuel E. 
Stavisky Associates, Inc., had a prodigious 
account handling public relations for Cuban 
sugar until Castro stormed out of the hills, 
toppling the government. Mr. Stavisky 
moved fast into other fields, and now claims 
he has 50 percent more business, but the 
tale has a sobering lesson for one-client 
public relations firms. 

One of the most delicate operations goes 
en at Maurer Fleisher & Associates, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., a firm han- 
dling public relations for industry, national 
labor unions such as the Communications 
Workers of America and several Democratic 
Senators. “We naturaliy can’t represent any 
account that conflicts with our other clients,” 
explains Rober Maurer. 

AN EARLY-DAY EXPLOIT 


Since public relations became big busi- 
ness, some oldtimers complain that the fun 
of exploits has vanished. One of the most 
famous involved General Klein who embar- 
rassed the public relations staff of the Ford 
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Motor Co. in the 1920’s when he was a re- 
porter on the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

The industry was quivering with rumors 
that Ford had a new Model A on its draw- 
ing boards. Posing as “Prof. Udo von Wis- 
senschmidt” complete with spats and mono- 
cle, General Klein traveled to Detroit via 
Germany, bluffed his way through letters 
and “credentials’”’ to the drawing boards, and 
rocked the world in Hearst papers 2 days 
later with a story on the new car. 

Just how his new international code of 
ethics would deal with such high jinks to- 
day is an interesting question. 





House Concurrent Resolution 15: Res- 
olution of the State of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am presenting House Concur- 
rent Resolution 15 of the State of Louis- 
iana, by Messrs. Durand, Dupuis, and 
Sylvester. This resolution is a concur- 
rent resolution to oppose Federal aid to 
public schools. This presentation is be- 
ing made to give notice to all interested 
persons of the views of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana. It is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 
By Messrs. Durand, Dupuis, and Sylvester 


Concurrent resolution opposing Federal aid 
to public schools and to provide that 
should the U.S. Congress enact legislation 
providing Federal aid to public schools 
that it allot 1 percent of the Federal in- 
come tax collections for this purpose to 
the States to be used without Federal 
control or intervention in areas where 
collected 
Whereas there is currently a move in 

Congress for that body to authorize a pro- 

gram of Federal grants for both higher 

education and public education in the 

States; and 
Whereas such a program of Federal aid 

may lead to Federal intervention, control, 

and domination of our system of education 
thereby affecting academic freedom and in- 
dependence of our State system of public 
education; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is at 
the present time collecting :arge amounts 
of money in taxes from the respective States 
and local communities with the result that 
the ability of the State and local units to 
maintain their present system of local 
school finance is jeopardized; and 

Whereas there has been pending in Con- 
gress for several sessions a bill providing 
for the retention and subsequent transfer 
to the States of 1 percent of all Federal 
income taxes collected in the States to be 
used for educational purposes without Fed- 
eral control or interference: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 

(the Senate concurring), that if the Con- 

gress should pass legislation providing for 

Federal aid to education, despite the op- 

position of the Lelislature of Louisiana, the 

State of Louisiana does hereby petition that 

body to include in such legislation a provi- 

sion that 1 percent of all Federal income 
taxes collected on individual and corpora- 
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tion incomes shall be deemed to be rev- 
enue of the State or territory within which 
it is collected for use for educational pur- 
poses only without any Federal direction, 
control or interference, after the pattern 
set out in H.R. 3236; be it further 
Resolved, That district directors of Inter- 
nal Revenue, before forwarding income tax 
collections to the Federal Treasury, be re- 
quired to report and transfer said revenue 
quarterly to the State or territory of col- 
lection for such purpose; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to each Member of Congress 
from the State of Louisiana and to the 
members of the congressional committees 
reviewing the proposed legislation. 





Federal Aid to Education—Federal Con- 
trol Inevitable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion will soon come before this body for 
consideration. I feel that I speak for all 
Members on both sides of the aisle in 
saying that we believe in a good educa- 
tion for our young people. However, the 
course we take will have a lasting effect 
on our school systems throughout the 
land. We can ill afford to pass legisla- 
tion which will place our school systems 
under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment centralized in Washington. 


The broad scope of the present pro- 
posals is ably set forth in an editorial 
which appeared in the Illinois State 
Journal of Springfield, Ill., on June 1, 
1961. May our decision be one of wis- 
dom in analyzing this all-important sub- 
ject. The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL CONTROL AHEAD? EDUCATION BILL A 
FOLLY 


The Federal aid to public schools bill is 
gliding through both Houses of Congress, 
augmented almost daily with new ramifica- 
tions that would give the Government even 
tighter controls over education than those 
proposed by President Kennedy in his origi- 
nal measure. 

As the Senate version of the bill now 
stands, Federal funds could be used for text- 
books, school buses and janitors’ salaries in 
addition to partly paying teachers’ salaries 
and for construction of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The 3-year outlay totes up 
to a whopping $2.55 billion, swollen from 
the President’s original request for $2.3 
billion. 

The House adaptation is cheaper than the 
Senate’s, totaling $2.484 billion. It has spe- 
cial provisions designed to gain Southern 
support but with enough loopholes—as has 
the Senate measure—to set a swift course 
toward complete centralization of the coun- 
try’s educational system. 

If the bill eventually is approved in any- 
thing like the measures being jockeyed 
about Congress our educational system will 
be on the way to becoming a Federal empire 
to which every citizen will be beholden. 

Teachers will pay obeisance to Washington 
and the politicians who control their salaries 
and futures. 
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School boards, which traditionally have 
been in control of local education, would 
assume minor responsibilities with hands 
outstretched toward Washington. 

The textbook authors naturally would 
follow party lines in their writings, for whom 
among them could afford to offend those at 
the fountainhead? Books that didn’t con- 
form wouldn't sell to the Government. 

These are strong assumptions, but history 
shows that a little control inevitably leads 
to more. 

All of us, meanwhile, would pay until we 
bled for largesse dispensed by agencies over 
which we would have no vontrol. 

The administration’s whole program has 
been cloaked under the vague phrase “unmet 
needs” that can be remedied only by massive 
Federal spending. How far from the facts 
can you get? 

From 1951-61 when school enrollment in- 
creased 44 percent, expenditures at the State 
and local levels zoomed 153 percent to an 
estimated $16.4 billion for 1961. Without 
any Federal aid, teachers’ salaries jumped 
74 percent to an average of $5,389 while the 
average per capita income rose only 30 per- 
cent. Classrooms are already being built at 
a rate that would indicate a surplus rather 
than a shortage by the end of the decade. 

There are surely men strong enough in 
Congress who yet can convince their col- 
leagues that the aid-to-education program 
is one of the greatest follies ever perpetrated 
by any administration. 

Its adoption would open wide the door 
that leads to socialism. 





A Government of the People Through 
Their Elected Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert a communication which I received 
from one of my constituents which indi- 
cates the frustration felt by many of our 
citizens: 

TusTIN, CaALiF., May 22, 1961. 

Gentlemen of -the Congress of the United 
States, during the recent session of Congress 
I have had the opportunity to read fre- 
quently in the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp, the 
emphatic words of many of the Members of 
both Houses. Strong and purposeful state- 
ments, rooted deeply in the patriotic Ameri- 
can tradition, have been spoken. 

Denial of the inevitability of the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations. 
Resolutions demanding the removal of all 
Russian elements from Hungarian soil and 
the expulsion of Russia from the United 
Nations if they do not comply with these 
demands. 

Sirs, these are all wonderful American 
thoughts but they seem to fall upon ears 
unhearing and are viewed by eyes unseeing, 
because we see no evidence of these ideas in 
our Government's policies. 

Why is this so? Why do not the qualified 
elected representatives of the citizens of 
this great Nation have a bearing on the poli- 
cies of that Nation? Why do the unelected 
have such an influencing hand on the helm 
of our Ship of State? Has McGeorge Bundy, 
Walter Rastow, Arthur Schlesinger, Chester 
Bowles, Dean Rusk or Adlai Stevenson re- 
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ceived their positions because of the careful 
scrutinization and final confidence of the 
electorate? 

Advisers appear to be a necessary aid for 
a President. However, when the advice con- 
flicts with the overall opinion of the elected 
Congress, whose Members in the majority 
have had more experience than these 
“Johnny-come-latelies,” then this advice 
must give ground to the more experienced 
and certainly more authoritative voices of 
Congress. 

You gentlemen of the Congress have ex- 
posed yourselves to the inquiries of the 
voters and the antagonism of your opponents 
and by these tests you have gained the re- 
spect, admiration and above all the trust 
of your countrymen. Few men in our so- 
ciety possess such a priceless incentive. Few 
men in our society have accepted such a 
responsibility. 

You gentlemen of the Congress possess the 
great equalizer in this attempt to shift re- 
sponsibility from the elected to the un- 
elected. If the requests and resolutions of 
the Congress go unheeded in the formula- 
tion and administration of our policies by 
the executive branch, why then do not the 
requests of the executive branch go likewise 
unheeded in Congress? 

We who are not qualified to accept such 
a responsible task as yours have elected you 
Senators and Congressmen to act on our be- 
half. By its actions the executive branch 
has informed the electorate that their 
choices are not able enough to participate 
in the forniulation of policy. 

In a crisis, the opinions of Messrs. Rocke- 
feller, Eisenhower, and Truman are sought. 
But what of Messrs. O'Hara, GOLDWATER, 
Jupp, SmirH, DwoRSHAK, WALTERS, FEIGHAN, 
and the other elected Representatives? Is 
not their opinion as valuable as past Presi- 
dents or that of the Governor of the State 
of New York? 

I challenge you gentlemen of the Congress 
to reevaluate your position. Become once 
more, through unified action, the voice of 
this great Nation. Return to your country- 
men pride in their elected representatives. 
Allow us the opportunity to point proudly 
and state truthfully, “I voted for him in the 
last election. There is a chap who has a 
great deal to say about what goes on in this 
country.” 

“A government of the people, through their 
elected representatives.” 

America could not under this condition 
suffer embarrassment nor defeat. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN A. HOULIHAN. 





What Government Can Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
face of a global threat to our security— 
communism—we find it necessary to re- 
examine our strengths and weaknesses 
to determine how and where we can 
take action to mobilize the necessary 
resources to assure our survival. 

Among other things, this requires a 
reevaluation of first, what the people 
can and should do to support our na- 
tional objectives; and second, what the 
Government can and should do for the 
people. 
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Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a thought-provoking article en- 
titled “What Government Can Do.” 
The editorial poses some serious ques- 
tions on the operations of Govern- 
ment—particularly as to whether or not 
such activities as now conducted best 
serve the interests of the people. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat GOVERNMENT CAN Do 


There has been much comment and con- 
cern recently about what Americans can do 
for their country in this critical period. 
President Kennedy made clear in his recent 
speech to Congress what he thinks citizens 
can and should do. 

A corollary question is little heard. 
Hasn’t the citizen the right to ask what the 
Government is going todo for him? Not in 
giving benefits or favors, but in operating as 
it could and should? 

Is Government prepared to end waste 
and inefficiency wherever it is found? Par- 
ticularly in the Defense Department, which 
spends half of the Federal budget? 

Is Government ready to limit foreign aid 
to essential nations and projects and act to 
eliminate corruption and waste at the re- 
ceiving end? 

Is Government prepared to offer a farm 
program that helps consumers as well as 
farmers, halts the waste in huge surplus 
carryovers, ends the contradiction of in- 
creasing agricultural production through 
reclamation and discouraging it by other 
costly means? 

Is Government ready to close loopholes 
and end unfair advantages it offers some 
taxpayers? Will it discontinue the double 
standard for tax delinquents—stamping hard 
on the little taxpayers while letting big ones 
off with minimum settlements? 

Is Government prepared to move firmly 
against those in industry and labor who im- 
pede the national progress or unjustifiably 
increase national expenses? 

Is Government ready to eliminate patron- 
age and politics in hiring and promoting em- 
ployees? 

Is Congress ready to insist that its Mem- 
bers file expense accounts that tell when, 
where, and why they spent public funds? 

Is Government ready, in short, to slim 
down itself for the critical years ahead? 

Government has the right to demand sac- 
rifices from the people. The people have the 
return right to demand that Government 
make every penny count that it takes from 
them in taxes. 





Let’s Leave Something More Than a 
National Debt to Posterity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
many instances the once popular song, 
“It’s Later Than You Think,” is quite 
factual today. I am thinking primarily 
of conserving one of our fast dwindling 
= resources, namely wild water- 

ow 
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In comparatively recent years several 
species of desirable birds have become 
extinct. That might well be the fate 
of our wild waterfowl] unless drastic and 
immediate measures are taken to correct 
existing conditions. 

The decline in every species is pretty 
largely manmade, and each condition re- 
sponsible can be man corrected by intel- 
ligent planning and concerted action. 

It is interesting and frightening to 
note that originally in the 48 contiguous 
States, there were more than 126 million 
acres of wetlands. By 1955 this was re- 
duced to 74 million acres and of this 
amount, Only 25.5 million have-signifi- 
cant value for wild waterfowl] use today. 
This indicates time is running out. 

Waterfowl thrive in areas of potholes, 
wetlands, and marshes. The most seri- 
ous domestic problem facing us today is 
that of farm surpluses. Each day we 
spend more than $1'% million for storage 
alone and here the matter of inconsist- 
ency always rears its ugly head. Grave 
doubts regarding the soundness of some 
of our programs arise. 

We overproduce today, tomorrow we 
reclaim more land to grow additional 
surpluses and we call ourselves intelli- 
gent. It would appear to be the better 
part of wisdom to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchase many of these areas, 
manage them properly for maximum 
wildlife production and if a critical food 
shortage should develop, the land can 
always be reclaimed. 

Pollution is another manmade prob- 
lem which most States and the Federal 
Government have neglected too long. 
This too, has taken its toll in fish and 
wildlife. 

Each year millions are spent in worthy 
fiood control projects, but at times we 
fail to realize potholes and marshlands 
are nature’s way of controlling what 
could become floodwaters. 

Poachers and irresponsible people 
have also produced manmade problems. 
These, too, are being dealt with as rap- 
idly and efficiently as possible. 

Sportsmen have consistently been will- 
ing to pay the check and are again will- 
ing to do this to purchase this so-called 
wasteland. However, in this instance, 
the need is imperative and requires im- 
mediate action. This must be a crash 
program and the usual funds used for 
these purchasers are not sufficient. 

This Congress will soon be asked to 
make money available for this purpose, 
every penny to be repaid from the sale 
of duck stamps. 

By a strange coincidence, yesterday I 
introduced a bill designed to carry out 
this program. When I returned to my 
office I read a column written by a friend 
and former associate in this type work. 
The author of the column is a recog- 
nized authority in his field and I com- 
mend the article which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Press to the Members: 
CONSERVATION STEPS NECESSARY TO SAVE WILD 

Duck FaMILy—NAaTuURAL HAasiTaT, BEING 

ELIMINATED BY DEVELOPMENT, DECREASES 

DANGEROUSLY 

(By Roger Latham) 

There were no sportsmen-conservationists 
around to care when the passenger pigeon 
was exterminated in the latter part of the 
past century. 
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No one showed any willingness to do any- 
thing when these birds faded from untold 
billions to the last pitiful specimen in a 
Cincinnati zoo. 

And nobody did anything really concrete 
to save the heath hen which gasped its last 
breath as a species on Martha’s Vineyard 
Island less than 30 years ago. 

Today, sportsmen and conservations may 
be facing a similar situation. Other game 
birds are now threatened with the same 
fate—a sad and permanent fate for both the 
game bird and for those who enjoy their 
presence upon this earth. 

For right now, both sportsmen and water- 
fowl may be facing a real crisis, a time of 
momentous decision, when even few year’s 
delay may mean the end of ducks and duck 
hunting. 

True, all waterfowl are not materially 
threatened. Surely some semi-domesticated 
mallards could survive almost any adversity 
but there is far more meaning in a wild 
duck than a piece of meat surrounded by 
feathers. 

Each species has its own wonderful at- 
tributes of beauty and variety of habit and 
habitat. Each contribute to the total sport 
of hunting and to the glorious spectacle of 
the annual migrations. 

Each adds its presence to streams and 
ponds and lakes, from the great emptiness 
of the Far North to the crowded environs 
on the outskirts of the metropolis. 

America cannot afford to lose a single kind 
of its webfooted blessings. 


SEVERAL SPECIES ON WAY OUT 


Yet, the canvasback, the gourmet’s delight, 
the redhead, the ruddy, the hooded mergan- 
ser and other species are positively on the 
brink of disaster. Perhaps just as im- 
portant, waterfowl as a whole are fighting 
a losing race with civilization. 

The waters, the marshes, the potholes, and 
the swamps are everywhere being drained, 
filled, diverted, polluted, and developed at an 
alarming rate and the pace increases yearly. 

Since these waters and wetlands are the 
only places where waterfowl can live and 
reproduce, each acre lost means a cor- 
responding reduction in the total numbers 
of waterfowl. 

Strangely enough, most of these lost “duck 
factories” could have been saved years ago 
if the advice of conservationists had been 
heeded. But public interest in such a pro- 
gram was lacking and little money was avail- 
able for this purpose. But now something 
must be done quickly before it is too late. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates that it will take at least 30 years, at 
the present rate of acquisition, to purchase 
the bare minimum of wetlands necessary to 
maintain a satisfactory hunting population 
of waterfowl in the United States. 

Yet, State and Federal wildlife officials 
know that the required waters and marshes 
will not be available for that long period. 
They state emphatically that the job must 
be done in the next 10 years. 


LOAN OF $150 MILLION URGED FOR RECOVERY 


At the present time, the only money avail- 
able to the Fish and Wildlife Service for wet 
land acquisition is that derived from the 
sale of duck stamps. These stamps are 
required as a separate Federal license for all 
waterfoul hunters over the age of 16. 

But this steady annual income of $5 to $6 
million from the duck stamp sale presents 
a possible happy solution to this unhappy 
situation and the idea is already being 
pushed countrywide. 

That idea is to have Congress approve a 
loan of $150 million from the Federal Trea- 
sury to finance a crash purchase program. 
The money would be paid back during the 
next 30 to 50 years from the duck stamp 
income. 

This idea makes all kinds of sense because 
certainly the value which will accrue from 
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these purchases over the next several gen- 
erations will make the expenditure seem 
mighty small indeed. 

Of course this would be merely a loan and 
would not be financed by tax money. The 
waterfowl hunters would be paying for their 
own sport and, in a sense, for the pleasures of 
anyone in America who responds to the sight 
of a colorful wood-duck drake on a pond 
or the clarion call of the wild goose high in 
the sky. 

Even if Congress were to appropriate the 
$150 million for this cause from tax money, 
and leave the duck stamp funds for other 
uses, few would have legitimate reasons for 
objecting. After all, one bloop at Cape Ca- 
naveral can cost this much money. 

Area sportsmen can do a lot toward get- 
ting action on this vital issue by working 
closely with local Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly after the bill is introduced. 





The U.S. Army Engineers—The Unsung 
Heroes of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often when the various branches of the 
military service are being accorded rec- 
ognition, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is overlooked. This is certainly 
unfortunate, for the Corps of Engineers’ 
work, although not as spectacular as the 
other branches, makes a tremendous 
contribution not only to the defense of 
this country but to its safety and general 
welfare. Accordingly, I believe that at 
this time of year, when the military 
services are being justifiably lauded, it 
would be appropriate to review briefly 
the history of the Corps of Engineers 
and outline some of the work which it is 
presently performing in a highly effi- 
cient and commendable manner. 

The story of the Corps of Engineers 
opens with the Revolution. The Colo- 
nists had no professional engineers, and 
the Army’s first Chief of Engineers, 
Col. Richard Gridley, who fortified the 
American positions for the battle of 
Bunker Hill in 1775, was a self-trained,- 
practical engineer. General Washing- 
ton sought aid from France and Louis 
XVI sent him five highly trained profes- 
sional engineers. Around these men 
and other European volunteers, Wash- 
ington built an Army engineering ca- 
pability that played a major role in 
winning independence and led to the 
formation of the American engineering 
profession. 

After the Revolution, Washington rec- 
ommended reestablishment of the Corps 
of Engineers, and the organization of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
was placed under its charge. The corps 
mission was to train engineers and line 
officers for the Army and to fortify the 
coast and frontier. 

Foreseeing the need of professional 
engineers both for military defense and 
national development, President Thomas 
Jefferson strengthened both the school 
and the corps. For many years to come, 
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these were the only means of educating 
and training engineers in the United 
States. The corps continued to operate 
West Point until the Civil War period, 
and our early civilian engineering 
schools came out of this source. 

By 1824, it was recognized that the 
kind of transporation network most es- 
sential to national growth was not being 
built. Congress directed the corps to 
plan a national transportation system 
that would weld the Nation together. A 
Board of Internal Improvements was 
established to spearhead the task, and 
Army Engineers began to improve the 
national roads, help build State, local, 
and private canals and improve rivers 
and harbors that were needed to serve 
rapidly increasing navigation activity. 

Army Engineers surveyed the routes 
for the early railroads, supervised con- 
struction of the first section of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1827, and for many years 
were the major source of railroad con- 
struction skill. 

During the 1840’s, a new and highly 
significant phase of Army Engineers ef- 
fort began. These were the engineering 
and scientific missions sent out to ex- 
plore, survey, and map the West and to 
record for the first time the resources it 
contained. These expeditions, which 
carried on until the latter part of the 
19th century, collected information on 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, zo- 
ology, botany, the culture of the Indians 
and many other things. They did much 
to stimulate the development of the 
West, and added immensely to the scien- 
tific knowledge of those times. 

In 1858, the Army Engineers began de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes navigation 
system, which played a vital part in 
providing the abundance of iron and steel 
for our phenomenal growth. 

The period following the Civil War saw 
the rapid rise of the railroads and a 
steady rise in modern barge traffic devel- 
oped on our inland waterways. Floods 
along the lower Mississippi became a 
menace that could no longer be ignored 
and the corps took over the herculean 
task of building a continuous levee sys- 
tem, still one of the greatest construction 
accomplishments of all times. 

After the turn of the 20th century, the 
corps’ Gen. George W. Goethals was giv- 
en the task of completing the Panama 
Canal, opened in 1914. Since that time, 
Army engineers have served as Governors 
of the Canal Zone and supervised its 
operations. 

In World War I, the Army’s Engineers 
were the first American troops to go into 
combat, and suffered the first American 
casualties. The character of war had 
changed, and the construction of ports, 
supply bases, railroads, roads, bridges, 
power and water utilities, hospitals, and 
other means of supporting an expedi- 
tionary force of 2 million men fighting 
almost 4,000 sea and land miles from 
home was a new and challenging 
experience. 

The greatest advances made in water 
resources development came in the 
period between the two world wars. 
Congress gave the corps national re- 
sponsibility for flood control in 1936 and 
authorized it to carry out comprehensive 
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surveys, embracing power, navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, and other water 
uses, for each of the Nation’s river 
basins. Each survey was to deal with a 
river system as a single entity and to 
consider all of the problems and uses of 
water encountered by our complex, in- 
dustrial society, and to present a plan 
of development. Here was the first 
giant step toward the time when public 
and private development could go for- 
ward within the framework of sound 
river basin planning. 

World War II was an engineers’ war 
in the words of General MacArthur, him- 
self a former Army engineer. As in the 
past, the Army Engineers were cast in 
the role of the advance element of com- 
bat. They became expert in amphibious 
landings—carrying fighting men, their 
equipment and supplies from ship to 
shore and establishing them on the 
beach, under fire. Engineer’ troops 
carried out 44 of the 61 major operations 
of that kind during the war. 

The Army Engineers were the first to 
‘hit and hold the Normandy beachhead. 
They cleaned out the mines, reduced the 
fortifications, held off the enemy, bull- 
dozed roads into the interior and facili- 
tated the movement of the main attack 
force to engage the Nazi Army. Their 
construction skill kept the mechanized 
army moving forward with the gasoline 
and other supplies voraciously required 
by lightning war moving in right behind 
them; sometimes in front of them. 

The Korean war, too, found the engi- 
neers one of the most active and indis- 
pensable elements of combat. Their 
skills of mobility enabled our outnum- 
bered forces to stay and fight and keep 
the Communists from seizing a vital 
portion of the free world. 

When the fighting in World War II 
stopped, the corps moved quickly into 
the current large and comprehensive 
water resources development programs. 
Projects such as the great dams on the 
Missouri, the Columbia, and other rivers 
were quickly gotten underway. These 
were followed by projects such as the 
recanalization of the Ohio, the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
modernization of the Great Lakes navi- 
gation system and many others. 

The program is now based on the con- 
cept that the continued phenomenal 
growth of our country will ultimately 
require the fullest practical use of virtu- 
ally all of our water resources. The 
corps is now working toward the maxi- 
mum development of our rivers for flood 
control, navigation, water supply, hydro- 
electric power, public recreation, and 
fish and wildlife protection. We have 
about reached the halfway point in the 
construction of active projects author- 
ized by the Congress. 

Concurrently, the Corps of Engineers 
is building, largely for the Army and the 
Air Force, our worldwide chain of mili- 
tary. defenses for deterring Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, including the bases and 
facilities for conventional air and land 
power and for developing and deploying 
the new intercontinental missiles. It is 
a tremendous program, currently run- 
ning at the rate of $1.2 billion annually. 

Personally, and closer to home, I can 
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cite many valuable peacetime projects 
which the Corps of Engineers has per- 
formed and is performing in my 24th 
District of Pennsylvania. 

The Presque Isle beach erosion project 
at Erie, for instance, was the first beach 
erosion project of its kind undertaken 
in the United States; the contemplated 
deepening of the Erie Harbor, the most 
natural lakeport on the American side 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, will enable 
this seaport to realize its full potential 
for world commerce; the Shenango River 
Reservoir now under construction near 
Sharpsville will provide vital flood pro- 
tection for the entire Shenango Valley; 
and the all-important French Creek 
flood control project, so necessary to the 
safety, growth, and industrial develop- 
ment of the Meadville area, which is ex- 
pected to be authorized in the next omni- 
bus bill passed by the Congress—these 
are but a few of the projects in my dis- 
trict where the Corps of Engineers has 
demonstrated that it is a group of pro- 
fessional engineers that can perform 
services to a community which go far 
beyond anything that can be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

Similar projects—completed, in prog- 
ress, and pending—are testimonials to 
the Army Engineers in every congres- 
sional district in the United States, 
which now includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I am certain that 
in view of its wonderful history and 
marvelous works, starting with the 
Revolutionary War and continuing right 
up to the present time, all of the citizens 
of the United States will want to join 
the citizens of my district in expressing 
appreciation to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers for its splendid efforts in be- 
half of all Americans both in times of 
war and in times of peace. Truly, the 
Army engineers are the unsung heroes 
of the armed services of the United 
States of America. ‘ 





Providing Increased Compensation for 
Service-Connected Disabled Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs I want to support wholeheart- 
edly the bill H.R. 879, which provides for 
an approximate 9.2-percent increase in 
the rates of service-connected compen- 
sation for our disabled service-connected 
veterans. 

Since the last compensation bill was 
passed in 1957 there has been a 5.4-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living. The 
bill as reported by the committee and 
passed by the House increases the rates 
from a low of 5.3 percent to a high of 
16.7 percent. The overall increase, as I 
have already indicated, was 9.2 percent. 
It will affect nearly 2 million individ- 
uals—1,934,000. 
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In addition, the bill has two other im- 
portant sections. It increases the multi- 
ple sclerosis presumptive period from 
the present 3 years to 7 years, and this 
was done upon the recommendation of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

It also provides that our more severely 
disabled veterans, those who have lost 
all four extremities, as an example, and 
who are receiving the $150 a month ad- 
ditional compensation while they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense, will 
only lose this compensation when they go 
back into a hospital beginning the first 
day of the second month after the hospi- 
talization begins. Today they lose this 
extra compensation beginning from the 
first day of hospitalization. The com- 
mittee believes, and I concur, that this 
is unrealistic. 

The overall cost of the bill is slightly 
less than $88 million—$87,933,000. The 
measure is supported enthusiastically by 
the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and AMVETS. 





Ninth Annual German-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
resolution adopted at the ninth annual 
German-American Day in North Bergen, 
N.J., on May 28, 1961. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION—NINTH GERMAN AMERICAN Day 


Whereas the Federation of American Citi- 
zens of German Descent in the United States 
of America, Inc. and cooperating societies 
throughout the United States are the repre- 
sentative and recognized voice of a large 
group of American citizens; and 

Whereas the Ninth German American Day 
on Sunday, May 28, 1961, at North Bergen, 
N.J., is in honor of German-born Peter Min- 
uit from Wesel, Germany, who in May 1626, 
founded New York City by purchasing and 
not conquering with force Manhattan Island 
from the Indians, who in March 1638, con- 
firmed this international-legal precedent by 
purchasing also the land on which Wilming- 
ton, Del., stands, thereby making it a valid 
international-legal principle on which our 
colonization of America has an enduring 
legal and moral basis; and 

Whereas the principal desire of free peo- 
ple everywhere is for a lasting peace; and 

Whereas past experience has shown us that 
a@ peace treaty without justice and without 
regard for binding international-legal obli- 
gations is merely a temporary cessation of 
hostilities as the Versailles Treaty has prov- 
en, thereby confirming the foresight of the 
US. Senate which did not ratify it; and 

Whereas disputes over national borders 
have always been a major cause of unrest; 
and 
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Whereas the eastern border of Germany 
in Prussia and Silesia was the oldest border 
in Europe; and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter, joined by 
the United States, Britain, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. treated the borders of Germany as 
they were on December 31, 1937, and clearly 
set down the principal of “no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned”; 
and 

Whereas the Hague regulations of 1907, 
containing the rules of warfare which was 
ratified by all nations, clearly forbids the 
annexation of territories and the expulsions 
of civilians; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R. and its satellite coun- 
tries deliberately subverted these principles 
of the Atlantic Charter by mass expulsions 
of the native German inhabitants of the 
Sudetenland and other regions beyond the 
Tron Curtain of the lands east of the Oder/ 
Neisse Rivers who have always possessed 
these lands as their chain of title goes back 
to their forefathers belonging to the original 
population, which had moved into these ter- 
ritories beginning about A.D. 600, i.e., over 
300 years before the Polani-Poles appeared 
in history and then only on the Vistula and 
not the Oder/Neisse Rivers, and who had 
completely interbred with the German im- 
migrants in the fine early Christian tradi- 
tion of brotherly love, creating there the 
new peoples of the Prussians, Pomeranians 
and Silesians. These new people and the 
original population before lived in complete 
independence and only for about 150 years 
had come through force of arms under the 
suzerainty, seigniory of the Polish kings. 
The Polish people never occupied or colon- 
ized these lands in the long history of man- 
kind: Now, therefore, let it be 

Resolved, That the German people must 
be reunited to live within their prewar 
boundaries; it is further 

Resolved, That changes in territorial sov- 
ereignty must not be permitted without the 
self-determination of the historical inhabi- 
tants of that territory; it is further 

Resolved, That forcible deportations must 
not be sanctioned, wherever they have oc- 
curred legal restitution must be made; it is 
further 

Resolved, That the promise of freedom and 
the right to self-determination must be 
maintained to the people of Berlin, the peo- 
ple of the Soviet occupied zone, to the na- 
tive German population of the lands east 
of the Oder and Neisse Rivers, the Sudenten- 
land, the ethnic German population of South 
Tirol as well as to all Communist enslaved 
people and that they must never be aban- 
doned; and it is finally 

Resolved, That on this ninth German 
American day, we assembled, shall honor that 
emigrant from Wesel, Germany, Peter 
Minuit, who renounced mass deportation of 
native inhabitants, respected their human 
dignity and their right to self-determination 
and with these noble principles founded the 
cities of New York and Wilmington, Del. 

We resolve that this resolution, adopted 
today by the large gathering of Americans 
of German descent at North Bergen, N.J., be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the U.S. Senate, to all Members of Congress, 
and the national committees of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 

MAXIMILIAN L. OPOLONY, 
Chairman, German-American Day 
Committee. 
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General Twining in Mobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein a speech made by 
my beloved friend, Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, at Mobile, Ala., on Armed Forces 
Day, May 15, 1961. Mr. Speaker, I would 
need the entire day if I should even at- 
tempt to tell you about Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. He is one of the most out- 
standing men I have ever known and 
not only as a military man but just a 
good American. Mr. Speaker, I know 
what a great hunter you are and you 
know how close you can get to a man 
on hunting trips. Well, I have been 
hunting with Nate Twining for the past 
15 or 20 years, and he is tops in all ways, 
comes out on top with the exception of 
just one man who shows it over all of 
us when it comes to getting these wild 
bearded birds—these great giant blue- 
headed bronze gobblers in the Tombig- 
bee Valley at McIntosh, Ala., where 
Aaron Burr was captured after he killed 
Hamilton and where the great Indian 
Chief Geronimo was in captivity a few 
miles south of McIntosh for so many 
long years. Truly, it was and is still the 
happy hunting grounds for so many of 
our beloved friends from all over this 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, so many of us have been 
listening to General Twining’s words of 
wisdom down through the years and if 
his advice had been followed, we would 
not be in our terrible trouble in Cuba and 
any other spots. It seems such a tragedy 
that a man of Gen. Nathan Twining’s 
great and lifelong experience would re- 
tire when we need him now more than 
ever. Nate Twining, Mr. Speaker, as you 
and I and all the people who know him 
know, is truly a military genius and all of 
the generals from our great first general, 
George Washington, on down—in my 
book there never has been and never 
will be a greater general, a greater sol- 


dier, or a greater hunter or a better - 


friend or a great, true American than 
our own Gen. Nathan Twining. He. has 
received the highest honors one can get 
in his profession as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, this Nation’s very 
top military body. What an honor. 

There is really no way to honor him as 
much as he deserves, and as long as he is 
on this earth with us, General Twining 
and his wonderful wife and family will 
be carrying on to the end in his own 
great truly American way. 

Nathan F. Twining, born in Monroe, 
Wis., saw his first military service as a 
corporal with the 3d Oregon National 
Guard Infantry on the Mexican border 
in September 1916. Through the guard, 
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he received an appointment to West 
Point in 1917. 

Twining graduated from the advanced 
flying school at Kelly Field, Tex., in 
1924, and has been associated with avia- 
tion ever since, first in the Army Air 
Corps and then in the Air Force. 

During World War II General Twining 
had tactical command of all forces in 
the South Pacific, then commanded the 
15th Air Force in strategic bombardment 
from bases in Italy until the end of the 
war in Europe. He then commanded 
the 20th Air Force operating from the 
Marianas Islands against Japan until 
the close of the war in the Pacific. 

He became Air Force Chief of Staff in 
1953, and assumed the chairmanship of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Nation’s 
top military post, on August 15, 1957. 

General Twining retired from active 
duty September 30, 1960, ending 44 years 
of military service. 

His Armed Forces Day speech follows: 
ARMED Forces Day ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN 

F. TWINING, U.S, AiR Force (RETIRED) 


Congressman Boykin, General Callahan, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you Mr. Boykin for your kind words 
of introduction. It is a distinct pleasure for 
me to be here in Mobile because all my 
memories of your city are happy ones. And 
also the many years of association with 
Congressman BoyKIN have been most help- 
ful to me personally in my job as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is truly a 
great American—always alert to the needs 
of his country. 

As a retired Air Force Officer, I have oc- 
casion to think of Mobile as the location 
of one of our outstanding Air Force bases. 
Brookley Air Force Base is not a fine air 
materiel depot by chance or accident. The 
people of Mobile who work there and those 
who have made our Air Force personnel wel- 
come to your city have contributed greatly 
to the reputation and the efficiency of this 
depot. We are proud of it and I think the 
citizens of Mobile should be proud of what 
they have done to make it what it is. The 
Air Force people have always been made to 
feel at home, and they appreciate that I 
can assure you. 

The invitation to speak here on Armed 
Forces Day is a great honor to me. 

And first I would like to go behind the 
scenes a little and explore the reasons for 
our observance of this day in this particular 
way. 

There is no question that the American 
people are peace loving and have no ag- 
gressive designs against anyone else. Indeed 
our history proves that it takes extreme pro- 
vocation to make us take up arms. 
may ask why such a peaceful country as 
ours celebrates Armed Forces Day. 

We do not have to seek far for the answer 
to this question. A review of recent history 
explains why we honor the military services 
of our country. Since the beginning of this 
century, the United States has been involved 
in two major wars—World War I and World 
War II—as well as the Korean war. We 
went into these conflicts not to profit our- 
selves or to gain territory from anyone but 
to protect and defend freedom in the world. 
It was through the skill, strength, and de- 
votion of our Armed Forces that we were 
able to succeed. Consequently, since 1950 
we have honored the military services for 
their role in upholding our way of life by 
observing Armed Forces Day throughout our 
land, 

So you see,’this is a far from warlike cele- 
bration. On the contrary, it is an occasion 
to honor the forces which make it possible 
for us to be at peace. 


So, we - 
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During the last decade, another force has 
arisen in the world. This force is aggressive, 
provocative and dedicated to a single end— 
the domination of the world. This fact has 
brought into our Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tions another meaning. We now must keep 
our people aware of this danger to them. 
We must remind ourselves annually that it 
is only through our strong military power 
backed up by our industrial strength that we 
do have power for peace. 

Thus, Armed Forces Day continues to be 
observed throughout the Nation in a double 
sense. We look back to the successes of our 
Armed Forces and honor them for helping 
us preserve our way of life. We also look at 
the present and future need for Armed 
Forces to assure the continuance of our way 
of life. 

It is therefore, most appropriate for us to 
assemble here to reaffirm our determination 
not to permit any aggressive totalitarian 
force to overcome us. At the same time, it 
is also important to remind ourselves of the 
urgent necessity of maintaining our strength 
for this purpose. 

What I would like to do today is talk to 
you as a military man about this threat to 
our security, our responsibilities as a result 
of it, and what we have in the Armed Forces 
to assure us that the threat will never be 
any more than a threat. 

First of all, I think it is correct to say that 
today we are faced by the most serious chal- 
lenge to our way of life that has ever been 
directed at us. 

The seriousness of this threat rests in its 
all inclusive nature. I think most Americans 
recognize that communism is a menace to us. 
But I am not yet convinced that all Ameri- 
cans realize how grave this menace is nor 
how thorough its plans are to achieve its 
objective. 

If we were faced only with a military force 
we could surely develop our own might to 
counter it. But communism embraces all 
aspects of life. It is an economic, political, 
psychological, ideological, and moral as well 
as a military threat to us. Further, it is one 
that operates continuously without rest or 
surcease from its efforts. Each propaganda 
statement is part of a long range plan for 
taking over all the nations of the world. 

Each scientific achievement fits into this 
plan. Every space shot plays a role in the 
continuing campaign to draw into the Com- 
munist sphere of influence the uncom- 
mitted or wavering nations of the world. 
Each maneuver in the cold war is another 
bit of pressure upon us. Each trade agree- 
ment or economic treaty is one of the steps 
in the drive to push us back into our own 
continent and to isolate us from our allies 
and outer resources. 

The free nations of the world have never 
faced such a highly organized opponent 
with such single-minded devotion to one 
objective. Our tendency is to react as free 
people and to deal with each situation as 
it arises. We can no longer afford to do 
this for no single situation that we en- 
counter today is isolated from the others. 
They are all joined in this overall, long- 
range plan of world domination. 

The immediacy of the threat has been 
brought home to us by recent events. I 
refer, of course, to Cuba. Here we have a 
state only 90 miles from our Florida coast 
which our State Department has charac- 
terized as a full-fledged member of the 
Communist bloc. This puts your own city 
of Mobile within a few minutes striking 
distance of intermediate range ballistic 
missiles or even of the tactical missile. And 
it is not out of range of land-based aircraft. 

The possibility of a military threat of 
Communist forces in nearby Cuba is not the 
only thing we must be concerned about. 
The fact that communism has a base of 
operations in the New World from which 
it may spread out into Central and South 
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American countries is of great concern to 
your Officials in Washington. And every 
American should view this phenomenon 
with equal seriousness. 

If we have any question of the intentions 
of world communism, we can easily find out 
what they are. On January 6, 1961, Mr. 
Khrushchev delivered a long address 
summing up the results of a meeting of 81 
worldwide Communist Party organizations 
that had just met in Moscow. He laid out 
the guidelines for the world campaign of 
the Communist movement in this remark- 
able speech. The plan is there just as 
clearly as was Hitler’s program in his book, 
“Mein Kampf.” We but have to read and 
know what faces us. We paid little atten- 
tion to “Mein Kampf” and I am afraid are 
paying less to Khrushchev’s speech. 

As President Kennedy has said: 

“We face a relentless struggle in every 
corner of the globe that goes far beyond 
the clash of armies or even nuclear 
armaments. 

“The armies are there and in large num- 
bers. The nuclear armaments are there. But 
they serve primarily as the shield behind 
which subversion, infiltration and a host of 
other tactics steadily advance picking off 
vulnerable areas, one by one, in situations 
which do not permit our own armed inter- 
vention.” 

The President also pointed out that: “We 
will have to face the fact that we cannot 
postpone any longer the real issue of sur- 
vival of freedom in this Hemisphere itseif. 
On that issue, unlike perhaps some others, 
there can be no middle ground” (address to 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
April 20, 1961). 

That puts the problem squarely before us 
and poses the issue for us. It is up to us to 
do something about it. It is true we are 
faced by a hard struggle and in certain re- 
spects the Communists have outpaced us. I 
am thinking particularly of their successes 
in launching heavy vehicles into space. Such 
successes are certainly material for world- 
wide propaganda efforts. They may make it 
seem to some nations that the democracies 
are hopelessly outclassed. But we know 
that this is not true. Our space effort is 
coming along very well. We all took im- 
mense pride in Commander Shephard’s great 
recent performance. And this was done be- 
fore the eyes and the ears of the world—the 
truly democratic way. We have put a very 
large number of devices into orbit. They have 
returned scientific information of untold 
value to ourselves and to the world. In this 
respect we are certainly ahead. And it must 
be remembered that all our achievements 
have not deprived the civilian economy of a 
single thing. While it may be unfortunate 
that we have not launched massive vehicles 
into a space orbit yet, we now can look for- 
ward to this achievement within a reason- 
able time. 

As far as our defense needs are concerned, 
we have military missiles with all the neces- 
sary power to reach any target on earth 
which we want to reach. That is all a 
weapon system has to do. 

I firmly believe that the fate of our 
democratic system of government rests in 
the hands of its citizens. This means that 
it is up to you and me to see to it that our 
nation has the proper determination, the 
correct moral atmosphere and the willing- 
ness to sacrifice whatever we must to enable 
us to overcome all obstacles to our survival. 

Now—people living under totalitarian 
forms of government make sacrifices because 
their leaders force them to do so. We 
Americans must match and surpass the dis- ~ 
cipline of the dictator with the self-dis- 
cipline of free peoples. We have done this 
in the past, and I am sure we can do it to 
any degree necessary in the future. 

With this kind of determination, we cer- 
tainly can use our ingenuity and our in- 
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dustrial know-how to give us the material 
strength necessary to defend our country 
and the free world. Each must ask himself 
what he can contribute to help make this 
Nation strong, secure, and victorious. 

This brings me to the question of where 
we stand today. What kind of forces do we 
have to defend us in this continuing strug- 
gle? The answer is clear, We have forces 
and equipment designed to deter war and 
to insure peace in the world. We have de- 
voted, skilled, and purposeful people in our 
Armed Forces, whose first thought is the 
security of this country. And we have the 
hardware and the equipment to enable our 
people to do the job of protecting the peace. 

Let me briefly review for you our military 
position. The Department of Defense along 
with other agencies of the Government has 
the responsibility for opposing Communist 
efforts at expansion. All the military serv- 
ices, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force are trained, equipped, and organized 
to meet any threat to the security of our 
country or to that of our allies with whom 
we are joined in collective security agree- 
ments. 

Our national policy is to deter the out: 
break of general war. However, should de- 
terrence fail, we must be able to win any 
war thrust upon us. For this purpose, we 
need an Air Force big enough, powerful 
enough and so deployed that it, together 
with the forces of the Army and the Navy 
can defeat any aggressor who might attack 
us. In addition, this force must be able to 
survive even a massive nuclear attack in 
sufficient strength to strike a _ decisive 
counterblow. 

It is also most important to let potentiai 
aggressors know that we have such a ready 
force and that we will use it if necessary. 

We do have that kind of force. It is a 
force in being capable of instant response 
at any moment. We have B-52 bombers 
that can reach anywhere in the world in a 
matter of hours. They can carry conven- 
tional and nuclear weapons and air-launched 
missiles. We also have B-47 bombers which 
can reach any assigned target with refuel- 
ing. And we have the aerial refueling tank- 
ers that give our bombers their long-range 
capability. Finally, we have an increasing 
number of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM’s) for strength and versatility in 
our armament. 

Our ICBM inventory includes the Atlas, 
Titan, and Minuteman. The Atlas liquid- 
fueled missile is already operational and in 
position on three of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases—Vandenberg AFB, Calif., War- 
ren AFB, Wyo., and Offutt AFB, Nebr. The 
Atlas has an accurate range of 5,500 nautical 
miles and travels at a speed of over 15,000 
miles an hour. 

The Titan is another liquid fueled mis- 
sile now being tested. It promises to be 
highly successful, and SAC Titan crews are 
already in training to take over the missiles 
as soon as they become operational. Titan 
will be launched from underground protected 
sites. In a recent test, a Titan was launched 
from a 146-foot-deep pit. It passed this test 
with flying colors. 

The Minuteman ballistic missile is lighter, 
smaller, simpler and less expensive than the 
two preceding missiles. It is a three-stage 
solid propellent missile which will be stored 
in widely dispersed underground hardened 
sites, or silos, ready for firing on short notice. 

We also have Thor and Jupiter intermedi- 
ate range missiles which have a range of 
about 1,500 miles and are highly accurate. 
The first Thor missiles were delivered to 
England in the fall of 1958 and turned over 
to the British Royal Air Force. The Jupiter 
missiles have been delivered to the Italian 
and Turkish Air Forces. 

You may have seen the name Thor in con- 
nection with our nonmilitary space re- 
search. Thor has been a workhorse as the 
booster propulsion system for much of this 
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research, including the lunar probe, the 
Discoverer launches, and the Explorer satel- 
lites. You all know the great contribution 
made by Redstone produced at Huntsville, 
Ala., through the years and that it was the 
booster in Commander Shepard’s epic flight. 

We also have air-launched missiles to give 
further strength to our manned bombers. 
In this category, we have Hound Dog and 
Skybolt. Hound Dog is an air-to-ground 
guided missile powered by a large jet engine. 
It can be carried beneath the wing of a B-52 
bomber, thus making it unnecessary for the 
bomber to penetrate enemy defenses since 
Hound Dog can be launched against targets 
500 miles away. 

The Skybolt is an advanced air-launched 
ballistic missile with a range of about 1,000 
miles. It can be carried by a B-52 and 
launched from points beyond the defense 
capability of an enemy. It thus degrades 
the enemy defenses and enables our B-52 
bombers to remain out of range of enemy 
defenses while launching the Skybolt against 
them. 

Incidentally, as I mention the manned 
bomber, you might wonder why we need 
manned aircraft when missiles are available. 
The Air Force doesn’t foresee any end to the 
need for manned bombers in the immediate 
future. We can achieve the best operational 
effectiveness by combining manned and un- 
manned systems. We thereby acquire greater 
flexibility and compound the problems of 
the enemy. 

We can put manned aircraft on airborne 
alert, we can direct them to search out new 
targets, and most significant, we can call 
them back. 

Another vital part of our ability to deter 
war is in the response time of our alert 
forces. Many Strategic Air Command bomb- 
er crews are constantly on the alert and are 
so well trained that within 3 minutes of an 
alarm both bombers and refueling tankers 
can be rolling down the runway. 

To further strengthen our deterrent policy, 
we must be sure that our SAC alert forces 
could survive a surprise ballistic missile at- 
tack. We can do this by keeping part of 
the force airborne at all times. We are now 
training our SAC forces for the airborne 
alert and are ready to put a significant por- 
tion of the B-52 bomber force on opera- 
tional airborne alert any time the President 
directs. 

So long as a potential aggressor knows that 
he cannot destroy all of our deterrent forces 
by surprise attack nor prevent them from 
striking back decisively he will be less likely 
to risk an attack against us. Thus, the air- 
borne alert is another highly important ele- 
ment of our deterrent posture. 

The Air Force also has forces ready to re- 
spond to small war situations, it provides 
troop and cargo airlift for all defense forces, 
and it makes a significant contribution to 
the aerospace defense of North America. 

The other military services have their roles 
in assuring the security of our Nation. 

The Army provides forces and equipment 
for continental defense through its Nike bat- 
teries. Army units, equipped with modern 
weapons systems serve overseas in positions 
close to the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, im- 
mediately ready for limited war. 

The Navy stands ready to assure control 
of the seas. It has nuclear powered sub- 
marines equipped with the advanced Polaris 
weapon system. These craft are capable of 
remaining submerged for long periods and 
of launching their missiles without sur- 
facing. 

Navy striking forces and Marines are mo- 
bile and available for cold war and limited 
war situations. The Sixth Fleet is ready for 
action in the Mediterranean. The Seventh 
Fleet stands ready in the Far East. The 
First and Second Fleets are available to re- 
inforce the others in the Pacific and Atlantic 
areas. 
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Thus, we have well rounded and careful- 
ly deployed military capability to protect 
ourselves and the free world and to main- 
tain peace. 

Our strength is no reason for smugness. 
We cannot rest upon our oars and hope to 
maintain our leadership. We must continue 
to press forward on all fronts on research, de- 
velopment, and production of weapon sys- 
tems. At the same time, we must recall that 
the struggle now going on in the world is 
not wholly military. We must therefore keep 
our eyes on the larger goals of freedom, jus- 
tice, and plenty for all the people of the 
world. This is the mission of democracy. 
With this belief in the freedom of man as 
the cornerstone of our efforts, I am sure we 
cannot fail. 





The John Birch Society as a Church 
Leader Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
George S. Stoddard, pastor of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in El Monte, 
Calif., has thoughtfully commented on 
the work of the John Birch Society. 
Reverend Stoddard’s comments are re- 
ported in an article by Ray Bernard 
which was printed in the May 18, 1961, 
issue of the El Monte Herald newspaper. 
I wish to have this article inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

WESLEYAN LEADER BACKS UP BIRCHERS 
(By Ray Bernard) 

“The Communist danger and the en- 
croaching grip of communism on this coun- 
try and all remaining free nations must be 
fought without regard for ethics, because an 
ethical approach is construed only as weak- 
ness by the Red regime,” a local minister 
told the Herald yesterday. 

The Reverend George S. Stoddard, pastor 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church and 
chaplain of the American Legion Post 261, 
of El Monte, offered a rebuttal of remarks 
critical of the John Birch Society made re- 
cently by Rev. J. Max Chamberlin, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, 629 North Tyler. 

“So far our struggle against the Reds has 
been weak and spineless, and has been con- 


strued by them as weakness. They have . 


gained by the cold war and by our unwilling- 
ness to meet them with their own weapons,” 
said Reverend Stoddard. 

The clergyman said he felt that comment 
by Reverend Chamberlin on the San Fran- 
cisco riots was a mere slap on the wrist and 
a glossing over of a serious and dangerous 
event. 

A veteran of World War I, he was in the 
27th Division and served in France around 
Verdun. He entered Casanova University in 
New York shortly after discharge to begin 
studies for the ministry.. He finished studies 
in 1924, entered the ministry that fall, and 
took up his first pastorate at Delmar, a small 
town in Pennsylvania, on which he looks 
back as his happiest year. 

At that time Reverend Stoddard belonged 
to Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1926 he 
entered the Christian Missionary Alliance 
and served 6 years as a missionary in Africa, 
in what is now the Republic of Guinea. 

He has been with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church about 21 years. 

Reverend Stoddard holds that the John 
Birch Society, to which he does not belong, is 
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forthright in exposing to public scrutiny in 
its Blue Book the exact reason for its exist- 
ence—“namely to destroy the grip of com- 
munism in this country, using all methods 
short of rapine and murder employed by 
the men from Moscow. Fighting fire with 
fire is an old and effective method. Force 
by force is the only language they under- 
stand,” he insisted. 

“The Birch Society is willing to stand 
congressional investigation without employ- 
ing the fifth amendment dodge. They wel- 
come an opportunity to tell the country 
the unvarnished story of their origin, pur- 
pose and plan of action against commu- 
nism.” 

The clergyman pointed out that Commu- 
nists and Socialists alike invariably refuse 
to take the loyalty oath, and cloister behind 
the fifth amendment to avoid incrimina- 
tion. 

“You can be sure Communist influence 
on highly placed officials in government,” 
he predicted, “will quash the investigation. 
Such an investigation would give the John 
Birch Society a million or more new mem- 
bers.”’ 

Waxing eloquent, the Methodist leader 
said the caliber of the Birch group is guar- 
antee of its sanity and solid worth. “The 
membership is screened. No riffraff or 
career rabble rousers are admitted. The 
organization is made up of the finest con- 
servative segment of American society, 

“They have the will, the brains, and the 
means to implement a complete exposure 
of Communist infiltration of all segments of 
American society, and to do something 
drastic about it.” 

“It is common knowledge,” the religious 
leader continued, “that all professions and 
crafts have been infiltrated to some degree— 
our colleges, teaching staffs, unions, factory 
personnel, segments of news media, govern- 
ment both state and national, and even the 
church, have fellow travelers strategically 
placed.” 

Yet, he pointed out, in recent talks the 
Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly has vehem- 
ently denied any infiltration of the crafts, 
professions, and the church. ‘He infers no 
Red threat exists, and with equal vehemence 
has attacked the John Birch Society as a dan- 
gerously conservative society to be closely 
watched. The public, now stirred and in- 
formed, repudiates both of these bromides, 
even though they are cloaked in the garb 
of a clergyman. 

“The John Birch Society is best recom- 
mended by the type of organizations and 
people who oppose it: the Communists, cer- 
tain news media, some dissidents and pseu- 
dointellectuals. Such have helped the 
Commies greatly in their crusade to dis- 
credit the organization.” 

The minister went on to point out what 
he considers proof of such aid. “The San 
Francisco youth riots, the attacks on the 
validity of the film ‘Operation Abolition,’ 
the screaming insults against the integrity 
of the patriotic ‘Young America for Freedom 
Society,’ and the John Birch Society, the 
smokescreen of words ‘negative, absurd, su- 
perconservative,’ stems from people of simi- 
lar social, political, and governmental phil- 
osophy—namely, socialism.” 

Socialism and democracy, Rev. Stoddard 
said, are at opposite poles and differ as dark- 
ness and light. ‘Democracy has given us 
substance, and socialism would give us 
theory, promises, pie in the sky, and in the 
end, enslavement. Communism is social- 
ism without a conscience, gone berserk. 
There is no ‘middle-of-the-road,’ no com- 
promise between democracy and commu- 
nism. Every American is either right or left, 
conservative or socialist. 
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“Anyone who doubts this should consider 
the bloody streets of Budapest, the slaugh- 
ter pits of Poland, the prisons of Russia and 
her satellites, the concentration camps of 
Siberia, the communes of Red China, or visit 
the new Cuba of the ‘golden age.’ 

Mr. Stoddard said he felt that while the 
“Operation” film was graphic and shocking, 
it does indicate the diabolical design of com- 
munism. 





Remarks of the Commanding General of 
Fort Sill, Okla., on Armed Forces Day, 
May 20, 1961 
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Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks of Maj. Gen. L. S. Griffing, com- 
manding general of Fort Sill, Okla., on 
Armed Forces Day, May 20, 1961: 
COMMANDING GENERAL’S REMARKS, ARMED 

Forces Day, May 20, 1961 


One day not long ago, the President of the 
United States signed a proclamation which 
began with several indisputable “‘whereas’s.” 

“Whereas,” the document stated, “Whereas 
the survival of our cherished freedoms is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the capabil- 
ities of our Armed Forces * * *. 

“Whereas the Armed Forces serve as a 
unified team in pursuit of a durable peace; 
mee 

“Whereas the strength of our Armed 
Forces rests (in major part) upon the un- 
derstanding and support of an informed 
American people * * *. 

“I hereby proclaim the third Saturday of 
May in 1961 as Armed Forces Day.” 

Today, on this third Saturday in May, up- 
ward of 25 million Americans are expected 
to visit nearby military installations in re- 
sponse to the President’s proclamation. 

Armed Forces Day was first established 
in 1950 as a single annual occasion to re- 
place the different dates each year celebrated 
by the individual services. It was intended 
to symbolize the interdependence of all 
components of the Armed Forces and to af- 
ford a yearly opportunity to show the 
American people how their defense dollars 
are being spent. 

Or. to state it another way, Armed Forces 
Day provides the services an opportunity to 
give an annual accounting to the people of 
the United States. 

Today, and this past week, the American 
people are being made aware of how well the 
Army—and the other Armed Forces—are pre- 
pared for the pursuit of peace. 

Why do we have Armed Forces? 

Stated -briefly, we need Armed Forces to 
achieve our national objective. The United 
States represents the ultimate advance made 
by man throughout his history to achieve 
freedom. Our main national objective is to 
protect our national heritage and these free- 
doms which we uniquely enjoy. 

A strong defense posture is the best insur- 
ance for peace because, as the President has 
pointed out, only when our arms are suffi- 
cient beyond doubt can we be certain that 
they will never be employed. 

General Washington, nearly 150 years ago, 
put it this way: “If we desire peace, it must 
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be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.” 

In other words, weakness, lack of prepared- 
ness, invite aggression. 

That is why the theme of Armed Forces 
Day is “Power for Peace.” 

Before we can assess Our preparedness, we 
must assess the threat. The threat to the 
peace of the world and our freedom today 
is international communism and its un- 
swerving aim of world domination. All of us 
know that this threat is massive, global, and 
versatile. 

Admittedly, the Communists loudly pro- 
claim their desire for peace and disarma- 
ment—until it comes time for agreement on 
concrete, workable arrangements. 

The conclusions which must be drawn 
from their actions are very different from the 
impressions they try to give with their propa- 
ganda. Those actions have consistently 
proved that the Communists’ ultimate ob- 
jective is world domination, and nothing 
less. 

This is clear from their record all the 
way back to_1917. In the past 20 years 
alone, we have seen them attempt to domi- 
nate and extend their control—by force, 
when necessary—over Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, 
East Germany, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Manchuria, and North Korea. 

We have also seen the effort to annex 
Azerbaijan, the attack on Greece, the cor- 
ruption of China, the rape of Korea, the 
communization of North Vietnam, efforts to 
penetrate the Middle East and Africa, and 
the annexation of Tibet. 

Communist pressure continues today—in 
Cuba and in Laos. 

To achieve their objective of world domi- 
nation, the Communists are maintaining 
massive military strength. This strength 
gives them the capability to conduct military 
operations in any of the varying intensities 
from all-out nuclear war to the so-called 
“limited war.” 

Further, the existence of these capabilities 
is a major factor in the psychological pres- 
sures of the cold war. 

In the face of this threat and its numerous 
capabilities, our objective is to achieve peace 
with justice throughout the world. 

What do we have to counter this threat? 

We have the triservice defense team. 

As a dedicated part of this team, the 
Army gives its full support to the basic de- 
fense policies outlined by President Kennedy 
in his recent defense budget message. You 
may recall that the President said: “The 
primary purpose of our arms is peace, not 
war—to make certain that they will never 
have to be used—to deter all wars, general 
or limited, nuclear or conventional, large or 
small—to convince all potential aggressors 
that any attack would be futile—to provide 
backing for diplomatic settlement of dis- 
putes—to insure the adequacy of our bar- 
gaining power for an end to the arms race.” 

To understand the framework in which 
the modern army carries out its part of 
these basic national defense policies, it is 
first necessary to recall a primary precept . 
of our overall national defense policy—that 
of collective security. Our existing inter- 
national commitments in a large measure 
determine the utilization and deployment of 
the Army. 

At home, to protect against a strategic 
threat, we have with our Canadian allies 
the North American Air Defense Command. 
Our on-site Nike-Hercules units play a sig- 
nificant role in this aspect of our home 
defenses. 

We have built up a strategic striking force 
for instant retaliation in case of an all-out 
nuclear war. The Air Force and Navy have 
principal roles in this force. In this connec- 
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tion, I should like to say that we consider 
the deterrent retaliatory force represented 
by the Strategic Air Command to be ab- 
solutely vital to our survival. However, it is 
not appropriate for use in a limited war sit- 
uation such as the Lebanon incident of 1959. 
It does guarantee freedom of action for lim- 
ited war forces, and so long as we maintain 
superior strategic forces, limited conflict is 
likely to remain limited. 

We must also have Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces equipped for limited as well as gen- 
eral war. Other forces which contribute to 
the Nation’s deterrent to general and limited 
war, which are often overlooked, are our pre- 
positioned Army, Navy and Air Forces in 
oversea areas. 

With the aims of international com- 
munism clear and the emergence of Com- 
munist China as a major power, we have 
formed a system of global alliances with na- 
tions, who, like ourselves, desire freedom. 

To fulfill our military commitments under 
the principle of collective security, and to 
meet other essential national requirements, 
we have Army units overseas in Germany, 
Italy, France, Korea, Okinawa, Panama, and 
in several other countries. Many of you 
here in this room have served in one of these 
oversea stations in the recent past. 

When we tally up our: obligations, it is no 
wonder that we find more than 40 percent 
of the Army deployed overseas. 

Included in the oversea strength of our 
army are military assistance advisory groups 
and missions in almost all of the countries 
with which we are allied, as well-as several 
others. Through these organizations, the 
United States contributes to the readiness of 
80 percent of the free world’s armies. This 
gives the equivalent of 200 combat divisions 
standing guard along the frontiers of free- 
dom. 

If, from this point on, I seem to overem- 
phasize the mission of the army, it is only 
because most of you and I are more familiar 
and more personally concerned with this 
aspect of national defense. 

In addition to our army forces deployed 
overseas, the army is maintaining in a con- 
stant state of readiness at home the STRAC. 
This corps of three divisions, with its motto: 
“Skilled, tough, ready around the clock,” is 
the hard core of our strategic army force 
which is designed for immediate response, 
with a variety of firepower, in case of emerg- 
ency. 

STRAC’s readiness, mobility, and variety 
of firepower are designed to confine and snuff 
out any localized conflict before it can spread 
into general war. 

Immediate response is STRAC’s specialty. 
It’s combat-ready strength is always “on 
call” for rapid movement overseas, either to 
reinforce elements already deployed or to 
deal promptly with trouble at some pre- 
viously unguarded or lightly held point. 
STRAC is our mobile troubleshooter, our 
“fire brigade.” 

Backing up STRAC, we have our strategic 
army forces at home and our fine reserve and 
National Guard units. 

The factor exerting the greatest influence 
on our Nation today is change—worldwide 
political and sociological change, change in 
world power and tremendous and rapid tech- 
nological change. 

The Armed Forces must keep pace with 
developments. The latest in new weapons 
and equipment with which to respond to 
the threat must be made available not only 
to the Active Army, but to all elements of 
our one Army—the Active Army, the Army 
National Guard, and the Army Reserve—in 
adequate quantities to maintain combat 
readiness for any type of war. There still 
remains an area for improvement in the 
Army’s readiness to do its share in prevent- 
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ing or countering aggression. That area 
is between what we can do with what we 
have and what we could do with additional 
quantities of modern weapons and equip- 
ment. There are encouraging signs that 
this gap may be narrowed appreciably in the 
near future. I refer, of course, to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recent statements concern- 
ing the provision of additional airlift and 
to the broader recognition which Army 
weapons and equipment modernization 
needs are receiving at this time. 

As you recall, among the objectives ad- 
vocated by the President, and long indorsed 
by the Army, which point the direction of 
the continuing reappraisal, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Sufficiently powerful and mobile forces 
to prevent the steady erosion of the free 
world through limited wars. 

A flexible, selective, swift, and effective 
force to react to an attack om any part of 
the free world with any kind of weapons. 

Increases in non-nuclear firepower and 
battlefield mobility to permit deliberate 
choices in weapons and strategy and reduce 
the danger of unnecessary escalation of a 
small war into a large war. 

The expansion of special forces trained 
in guerrilla warfare. 

The provision of adequate airlift and sea- 
lift to move elements of the Strategic Army 
Corps. 

Substantial improvements in supporting 
tactical aircraft. 

Additional emphasis on research and devel- 
opment on limited war requirements. 

Stepped-up procurement of modern weap- 
ons and equipment. 

Those are the President’s objectives. I 
might say here, realizing that we are all tax- 
payers, that the Army has no greater respon- 
sibility than to see that every dollar it 
spends and every piece of equipment it pays 
for give maximum returns in performance. 
We understand the need for getting good 
value for our money in attaining these ob- 
jectives. 

Now, let me observe that wars are fought 
to gain or maintain control of people and 
the land they inhabit. The Army is the ele- 
ment of our overall military structure which 
is by law specifically created to gain or main- 
tain such control. Its capabilities are de- 
signed both to meet national policy com- 
mitments and to react to the full spectrum 
of the threat within the scope of land war- 
fare within the limitations of the resources 
made available to us. Your Army is ready 
and able to perform its job, is grateful to you 
for your past help in making this possible, 
and welcomes your continued interest. 


Although I have talked mainly about Army 
achievements, I do not mean to imply that 
the Army alone is sufficient for national 
defense. The Armed Forces are a team—the 
defense team. In order to win either a nu- 
clear or conventional war, each member has 
its own vital roles and missions. To be an 
effective “power for peace,” the Armed 
Forces must be a balanced offensive-de- 
fensive force, with a balanced dual capability 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, together 
with a strategic air and sealift for swift 
movement of troops and supplies. 


I would like to close with this thought by 
President Kennedy—expressed in an address 
to the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors—to guide our actions for the future: 
“The complacent, the self-indulgent, the 
soft societies are to be swept away with the 
debris of history. Only the strong, only the 
industrious, only the determined, only the 
courageous, only the visionary, who deter- 
mine the real nature of our struggle, can 
possibly survive.” 

Thank you. 


Funds for Educating Africa May Save 
Billions Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C., of June 1, 1961. This article is 
written by Col. Talbot Patrick, the edi- 
tor and publisher, who is an experienced 
traveler and continually exhibits the 
patriotic interests in the welfare of this 
country. I enclose the article as follows: 

FuNDS FOR EDUCATING AFRICANS May SAVE 
é BILLIONS LATER 


(This is another in a series of letters to 
Evening Herald readers by Talbot Patrick, 
Herald editor and publisher. He is attend- 
ing the annual congress of the International 
Press Institute in Tel Aviv, Israel.) 


Dear Reapers: If you read the last letter, 
you'll remember I quoted from a book by 
Egypt’s boss man about the “African Conti- 
nent circle.” Today there’s a lot of action in 
line with ideas Gamal Abdel Nasser put 
into his book several years ago. 

“We ourselves are in Africa,” he wrote. 
“Surely the people of Africa will continue to 
look to us—we who are the guardians of the 
continent’s northern gate, we who constitute 
the connecting link between the continent 
and the outer world. * * * We surely can- 
not under any condition stand as mere on- 
lookers.” 

And so Nasser welcomes with big escorts 
and banners visits by heads of new African 
nations. Particularly welcome are heads of 
those nations which break all ties with coun- 
tries of which formely they were colonies. 

Representatives of peoples in African areas 
still Seeking indepedence are more than wel- 
comed; Egypt finances them. The example 
most noticed by the outside world was the 
“government” of Algeria which for years 
carried on the guerrilla war for Algerian in- 
dependence from Cairo headquarters. 

Much less organized, but just as fanatic 
in seeking independence, are smaller groups 
from all over the continent of Africa. It 
isn’t very expensive for Egypt to provide 
shelter and food and a small office for those 
who can’t finance themselves. And it cer- 
tainly is a way for Egypt to make friends 
and influence people. People who may in 
time become influential. 

And of course money goes to some or all 
of these groups from Communist representa- 
tives, too. 

I wouldn't suggest that our United States 
do anything of that sort. 

But the United States is missing a wonder- 
ful opportunity in failure to do anything 
about the young people from all over Africa 
who come to Cairo. They want education. 
They want training by which they can help 
both themselves and their home lands adjust 
to the modern world. And, when they re- 
turn to home lands where the educated and 
trained are few in number, they will be im- 
portant people in international as well as 
home affairs. 

Cairo is a natural place for these young 
people to try to reach. It is the big city of 
Africa. It has universities. For those who 
are Moslems, Cairo University stands as the 
centuries-old center of Islamic education. 
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What is our United States doing to reach 
these young people. Nothing. Nothing at 
all. 


Our Fulbright program is an exchange of 
teachers and students between colleges and 
universities of foreign countries and of the 
U.S.A. But the African countries don’t have 
colleges and universities. In fact, many of 
them have only limited primary and second- 
ary schools. 

Yet many of these young Africans who 
come to Cairo eventually are going to be 
leaders after they go back home. The 
Egyptians are not alone in recognizing this 
fact and in giving these young people a 
meager support; some of the young folks 
are invited to go as guest students to Rus- 
sia and to other Communist nations. 

A lot of them would prefer to come to the 
United States. But we have no program for 
them. (Remember during last year’s polit- 
ical campaign that one bit of hoopla about 
whether the Democratic Kennedy family or 
the Republican Eisenhower administration 
was going to finance the visit of a group of 
young Africans to the United States?) 

A few million dollars spent to finance edu- 
cation in the United States of a number of 
these young Africans—and from which they 
presumably would return home feeling 
friendly toward Americans—might save bil- 
lions of dollars of future U.S. spending for 
defense and perhaps even American lives. 

The program would have to be worked out 
as a special one. For many of the young 
Africans the education would have to start 
at high school or even upper grade school 
level. But to create and operate a special 
school just to bring them up to college 
level would be cheap, as remarked, compared 
to the prices on defense items. And young 
adults eager to learn can learn fast. 

Would any of you be interested in joining 
me in passing on this idea to U.S. Senators 
O.1In JoHNSTON and Strom THURMOND and 
to Congressman Bos HEMPHILL? And to the 
Office of President John F. Kennedy? 

TALBOT PATRICK. 





Our Legacy to Our Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be included in the consideration 
of every spending program of this ad- 
ministration the facts as outlined in the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on June 5: 

Our PROGENY WILL Pay 


If you listen carefully, you can hear your 
grandchildren and even your great-grand- 
children saying: “Where are we going to get 
the money?” 

Because on them will fall a major part of 
the burden of paying off the immense debts 
Congress now is incurring for the Govern- 
ment. 

To some extent, it always has been this 
way. Each generation hands on some of its 
bills—bonds issued in your childhood, or 
even before you were born, for schools, 
sewers, and public buildings, come due when 
you are of taxable age. On these, as well 
as the enormous Federal debt, you pay in- 
terest. 

But current proposals in Congress carry 
this practice to new pinnacles of extrava- 
gance and irresponsibility. 
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The Senate has passed a bill for Federal 
grants to public schools amounting to $2.5 
billion over 3 years. That is debt money, 
since the Federal budget already is out of 
balance. 

Also, there is the President’s long-range 
foreign aid program. It proposes a 5-year 
lending pool of $7.3 billion. This also will 
be debt. 

Next, housing. A Senate committee has 
reported a bill which involves, conservatively, 
authorizations for $6.19 billion over a period 
of years. This is on top of authorizations 
of $6.4 billion already in the law for urban 
redevelopment, slum clearance, mortgage 
insurance, public housing, etc. 

A House committee has reported a bill to 
assist higher education. This authorizes $1.8 
billion over 5 years. More debt. 

Here, just from a partial list, are the pros- 
pects of new demands on present and future 
taxpayers for nearly $18 billion. And there 
isn’t cash in the Treasury for even a down 
payment on these bills. 

Where are we, and where are they, going 
to get the money? 





Textile Quotas 
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HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle, I have been urging the ad- 
ministration to grant relief to the man- 
made fiber textile industry from the bur- 
den of excessive foreign imports. All of 
us that have been concerned about the 
welfare of the domestic textile economy 
were assured of the President’s contin- 
ued interest in this problem when he an- 
nounced a seven point program of assist- 
ance for the entire industry. One of the 
most helpful actions in this program was 
the President’s directive to the State De- 
partment to arrange an international 
conference, for the purpose of permitting 
the textile producing nations to consider 
the matter and take action that was re- 
sponsive to world conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the textile in- 
dustry newspapers has come to my at- 
tention which refers to the proposed 
international conference and I want to 
read a paragraph from an article en- 
titled “International Quota Talks Seen 
Starting Late In July.” The paragraph 
is as follows: 

Cotton and textile apparel imports and ex- 
ports will rate as the top priority subject, 
so far as the United States is concerned, al- 
though agreement on voluntary arrange- 
ments covering wool or manmade fiber 
textile products will not be ruled out if any 
participating country wants to bring them 
in. 


This is disturbing information, Mr. 
Speaker, for Members of the Congress 
had been assured that all segments of 
the textile industry would be repre- 
sented at the conference by the State 
Department. I want to take ths occasion 
to remind some of our State Department 
planners that the President of the 
United States, in announcing his pro- 
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gram of assistance to the textile indus- 
try on May 2, 1961, said: 

I have directed the Department of State 
to arrange for calling an early conference of 
the principal textile exporting and importing 
countries. This conference will seek an in- 
ternational understanding which will pro- 
vide a basis for trade that will avoid undue 
disruption of established industries. 


Manmade fibers, fabrics, and apparel 
products are an essential element of the 
textile industry and have been subject 
to depressed market conditions as a re- 
sult of excessive imports from abroad. 
In my congressional district, the Dow 
Chemical Co. has a manmade fiber 
plant in Williamsburg and the 17,000 
residents of that community are entitled 
to depend on the Government to protect 
their local industry. I want to suggest to 
my colleagues who also have manmade 
fiber industry in their district that they 
better make their views known on this 
subject rather quickly and insist on the 
State Department carrying out fhe 
President’s program for the entire tex- 
tile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert the full text of the articie I re- 
ferred to in my opening remarks in the 
REcorpD at this point: 

INTERNATIONAL QUOTA TALKS SEEN STARTING 
LATE IN JULY—ABOUT 23 NaTIONs PLuUs 
UNITED STaTES ExPecTeD To Sit Down To 
PROBLEMS IN GENEVA aT GATT-SPONSORED 
MEETING—BILATERAL COVERING Pacts ALSO 
EXPECTED 


(By John T. Norman) 


WASHINGTON.—The United States and 
about 23 other major textile and apparel im- 
porting and exporting nations will start 
formal negotiations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
late next month on an international agree- 
ment covering detailed voluntary impcrt and 
export quotas. 

This was learned authoritatively here over 
the weekend, after Under Secretary of State 
George Ball returned from a series of ex- 
ploratory talks in Europe on the proposed 
orderly marketing plan. 

Here are several other key points involved 
in the forthcoming international textile 
Conference: 

First, there will be about a week of general 
discussions of international trade problems 
involving textiles and apparel. 

Then, the Conference probably will get 
down to the actual negotiation of a gen- 
erally worded multilateral agreement in 
which the United States and other impor- 
tant textile and apparel importing countries 
commit themselves to accept a gradually in- 
creasing volume of imports, while major ex- 
porting countries agree to use government 
authority to avert disruptive or sharp in- 
creases in their exports to any member na- 
tion of the group. 

This, it was indicated, will be backed up 
by possibly a whole series of bilateral agree- 
ments setting specific import and export 
quota limits on a wide range of textile and 
apparel products. 

Despite the apparent willingness of the 
United om, France, West Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Canada, Spain, India, Pakistan, 
and other countries to take part in the inter- 
national textile talks in Geneva, US. 
Officials are still reluctant to list just which 
countries will be represented there. 

It is admitted, quite frankly, that the list 
of participating nations is not nailed down 
yet—and any country could back out at this 
stage of the arrangements. 

However, there apparently will be no prob- 
lem about having Hong Kong, a special prob- 
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lem area on textile and apparel exports, in 
on whatever agreement is worked out. The 
British Government, it is understood, will 
see to that—although the Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong is likely to have its own repre- 
sentatives attending the Geneva Conference. 

The Conference, technically under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, will be separate and distinct from 
the GATT tariff-cutting negotiations now 
underway in Geneva. 

Cotton and textile apparel imports and 
exports will rate as the top priority subject, 
so far as the United States is concerned, al- 
though agreement on voluntary quota ar- 
ranhgements covering wool or manmade fiber 
textile products will not be ruled out, if any 
participating country wants to bring them 
in. 

The period of time any international 
agreement might cover still is wide open to 
negotiation. 

The thinking here is that the multilat- 
eral agreement might run for 5 years, like 
the voluntary Japanese textile and ap- 
parel quota system worked out by the United 
States and Japan in secret negotiations in 
1956. Some of the supplementary or back- 
up bilateral deais could run for shorter 
periods. 

If all goes smoothly, the international 
agreement may be ready to take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. Here again, US. officials are 
avoiding predictions on possible effective 
date. There could be, it is stated, an exten- 
sion of the present voluntary Japanese quota 
arrangements if the more gereral pact is not 
set by January 1; or the present Japanese 
system could be phased into the new agree- 
ment prior to January 1. 

While it is not likely the United States 
will take industry advisers along to the 
Geneva conference in late July, this has not 
been completely foreclosed. Apparently, 
the State Department has. not been under 
any pressure from domestic industry groups 
to do this. The actual negotiations will be 
on a Government-to-Government level, even 
if some textile and apparel industry con- 
sultants are taken along by any official 
delegation. 





Forty Years To Pay 
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HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
administration’s proposals which has 
aroused the ire of thinking men and 
women is the housing program. Re- 
cently I received a letter from one of my 
constituents who operates several lum- 
beryards and hence is familiar with 
housing problems. He states: 

I have just read an analysis of the admin- 
istration’s housing program under which 
they propose to sell FHA houses on the 
nothing-down, 40-years-to-pay plan. As you 
know, the purchaser of a $15,000 house 
would have an equity of only about $1,300 
at the end of 10 years and would still owe 
about $13,700. After 10 years the deprecia- 
tion calculated on a 40-year basis would be 
$3,750 as against an equity of $1,305.59. 

The results of such a program are evident. 
People will move out of the houses and build 
new ones when they are dissatisfied. The 
inflationary results are terrific and the first 
thing we know will have the same sort of 
a situation that existed in Great Britain 
under their Government-owned housing 
plan. 
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If the Government would only leave us 
alone, I am sure that the building industry 
as a whole would be much better off and 
would be able to furnish housing that would 
be financially sound and much better for the 
economy than such a subsidization plan. 

WILLIAM C. PUTNAM. 

CARTHAGE, Mo. 

| JAE 


The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews has been in exist- 
ence since October of 1936. This is a 
great organization consisting of out- 
standing men of all creeds in connection 
with inculcating into the minds of all 
persons the spirit of broadness and 
understanding, and the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

Each year this splendid organization 
holds a banquet, largely attended, in 
Boston, and confers an award upon 
three outstanding Americans; one of the 
Catholic faith, one of the Protestant 
faith, and one of the Jewish faith. 

The dinner this year was held on 
May 11, 1961, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in Boston, Mass., with an attend- 
ance of more than 1,200 outstanding 
citizens of Massachusetts. 

In my remarks I include a report 
made by Ben G. Shapiro, secretary of 
this wonderful organization, and a man 
who has dedicated his entire life in the 
field of better understanding. Mr. 
Shapiro is highly respected and es- 
teemed by countless thousands of per- 
sons. 

In my remarks, I also include the ad- 
dress delivered by the Very Reverend 
(Father) Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, who was the recipient of one of 
the awards given at the dinner the eve- 
ning of May 11. 

In my remarks I also include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Arthur 
J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, who 
was also a recipient of one of the 
awards. 

I congratulate the Massachusetts 
Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, for the constructive work that it 
has done during the approximately 25 
years of its existence. 

The report and addresses follow: 

A ReEPortT By BEN G. SHAPIRO, SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE, CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, May 11, 1961 
Gentlemen of the clergy, Governor Volpe, 

Mayor Collins, our guests of honor, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I know 
that all of you here tonight share with me 
a deep sense of pride that these wonderful 
dinners always engender. For those of us 
who initiated these dinners 24 years ago, the 
goal was a simple one—to examine the status 
of the democratic institutions in our great 
country and to reaffirm the lofty principles 
upon which these institutions are based. 
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Throughout the years we have been told 
that this annual event has helped to inspire 
in those attending, a deeper sense of com- 
mitment to the ideals of equality and justice 
for allmen. Many of us are renewed by this 
experience in our efforts to create an atmos- 
phere in which equality becomes a reality. 
Several months ago, his eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, whom we honored in this 
very room when he became archbishop of 
Boston, spoke before the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore and affirmed our faith in the im- 
portance of the kind of gathering in which 
we participate tonight. He said—‘Like some 
of you I have been attending good will din- 
ners and brotherhood meetings for more 
years than I can remember. In the course 
of these years I have heard many cynical 
comments about the do-gooders who gather 
once or twice a year to tell each other of 
their mutual respect and affection and then 
go back to work and continue living as if 
good will didn’t exist. Despite these dis- 
paragers, I still continued to go to good will 
dinners and I am still going. Good will din- 
ners and brotherhood meetings are a good 
investment for us all. Catholics alone could 
never have managed to put out the little fires 
of prejudice which bitter history, half-read 
facts, misunderstandihgs, and human weak- 
nesses created.” 

In Cardinal Cushing’s statement there was 
an implicit reference to one of the most sig- 
nificant events in the history of human rela- 
tions in this country—the election of an 
American of the Catholic faith to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Indeed, it is 
deeply gratifying to all men of good will that 
after 185 years of national life, we have 
finally grown to the point where the Ameri- 
can people have accepted that part of our 
Constitution which says that there shall be 
no religious test for a public office. A ringing 
blow has been struck for good human rela- 
tions and today 40 million Americans can 
no longer be looked upon as second-class 
citizens. Indeed, similar advances have been 
made by other groups in our society as the 
fires of prejudice grow dimmer. 

Yet, it is at that time and this moment in 
our history that we cannot afford to become 
complacent. We must stamp out the re- 
maining evidence of raucous unfairness and 
subtle discrimination. 

Twenty-four years ago when we held our 
first dinner at the Boston City Club there 
were 220 persons in attendance. 

Tonight there are gathered in this room 
1,200 persons. We regret that a great many 
who wanted to attend our dinner tonight 
could not be accommodated. 

We are especially grateful to our news- 
papers whose cooperation over the years has 
been most outstanding. The newspaper cov- 
erage of this dinner which will appear in 
tomorrow’s papers will reach hundreds and 
thousands of persons. 

To the staff of WNAC-TV who have been 
televising our programs for many years, our 
heartfelt thanks. We are told that our tele- 
vision and radio coverage will reach an audi- 
ence of over a million persons. 

We believe that many thousands to whom 
our message is important will be influenced 
and persuaded that bigotry and discrimina- 
tion must be eliminated. That is the im- 
portance of these dinners. We reach not 
only you but millions who are not here. 

As to the question of what else our com- 
mittee does besides holding these annual 
dinners—let me enumerate briefly just a few 
of the things we did this past year. 

We cooperated with the following: 

Good citizenship program of the Boston 
Park Department. 

Tufts University Civic Education Center 
(incidentally, in cooperation with the Tufts 
University Civic Education Center, more than 
25,000 copies of a talk given by Dore Schary 
were distributed by the committee to school- 
teachers and heads of educational institu- 
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tions throughout the United States); Bran- 
deis University, three chapels program; hu- 
man relations center at Boston University in 
sponsoring of scholarships for schoolteach- 
ers; our 10th annual junior good will dinner, 
bringing together boys of the Boston public 
and parochial schools, held at Fenway Park, 
received national recognition. 

Tonight we honor three outstanding 
Americans, who in their lifetime, have trans- 
lated our Judaeo-Christian heritage into 
meaningful, daily actions. And, as we pay 
tribute to them, we deepen our own com- 
mitment in meeting the challenge of de- 
mocracy and interpreting it to the American 
community in every possible way. Together 
may we serve in some small way not only to 
reward achievements already won, but to 
encourage new and greater progress on our 
way to the realization of the American 
dream. 





AppREss GIVEN BY THE REVEREND THEODORE M. 
HespurGH, C.S.C., PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
oF NoTre DAME, AT THE 24TH ANNUAL DIN- 
NER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, BOs- 
TON, Mass., May 11, 1961 
May I begin this evening by thanking the 

Massachusetts Committee Catholics, Prot- 

estants, and Jews for your generosity in 

making this award. May I only say I shall 
cherish it and try to be more worthy of it, 
now and in the future. 

One is constantly hearing these days about 
brotherhood. Like so many other well worn 
words, I often fear it comes to represent 
sweet nothingness, or a formal badge that is 
proudly worn on appropriate occasions, like 
patriotism on the Fourth of July. 

It is a sad business that good and strong 
words like brotherhood do undergo this dilu- 
tion by too frequent protestation and too 
casual use. If the word were a reality in all 
of our lives, there would be no need for oc- 
casions like this. I always fear that even 
good occasions are the means, all unwit- 
tingly, of multiplying the application of 
Gresham’s law to semantics. 

How can we avoid this? If no other way, I 
believe, than by meditating on the true and 
enduring value of words like brotherhood 
lest they become as common and unmeaning 
as the conversations at cocktail parties. 

Brotherhood allows us ample ground for 
meditation. The meditation should begin 
by recognizing the unity of the human race, 
in its origin, in its aspirations, in its dignity, 
in its rights, in its destiny. If we can be 
agreed upon this most basic common ground, 
then brotherhood will begin to have deeper 
meaning. Without this common ground, 
brotherhood is sentimental nonsense, enun- 
ciated easily in public, and in private prac- 
tice, as easily forgotten. 

What I am saying is that indeed we are 
brothers, whatever our race or religion, sim- 
ply because we are human beings, made in 
the image and likeness of God, endowed by 
Him with unalienable dignity and rights, 
destined to be His children and heirs to His 
kingdom. Religion, of course, greatly deep- 
ens the significance of this unity. If this 
is true of our unity, what could possibly be 
so important that it should separate us 
from one another, cause us to disregard or 
disrespect one another. If we are one in the 
dignity of our common humanity, what sin 
of man is greater than man’s inhumanity 
to man, except perhaps his blasphemy of 
God, which indeed inhumanity to man also 
is, insofar as God’s image in man is defiled 
and dishonored. In the words of our Lord: 
“Whatsoever you did to one of these, My 
least brethren, you did to Me.” 

Given such a conviction of the spiritual 
order, I am sure that our practical prob- 
lems would be much easier to handle. In- 
deed, without this deep spiritual conviction 
on the true meaning of brotherhood, I fear 
that no organization, or well-meaning zeal 
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based on vague good will, will suffice to bring 

into daily play the great force of true broth- 

erhood in our lives and in our times. 

The tragedy of our day is that we con- 
stantly combat symptoms without coming 
to grips with the fundamental underlying 
cause of infection and disease. If we could 
get Americans generally to accept the strong 
philosophical and theological truths that il- 
luminate the meaning of brotherhood, it 
would be inconceivable that Americans 
would scorn one another in such juvenile 
and inhuman ways as are current today. 
You all know the symptoms: the empty lunch 
counter, the vote denied intelligent people, 
the exclusive club, the separate facilities, 
the unspoken ban, the crass assumption of 
superiority, the snide remark among friends, 
the barring of equal opportunity, economic, 
educational, or social, that is a cruel wound 
in the side of humanity in a land that pro- 
fesses to be the citadel of democracy. 

When will there be an end to such stupid 
nonsense? Not until each American begins 
to sense the deep and abiding sense of hu- 
manity, common dignity and the common 
cause of uncommon importance in an age 
that will be the making or breaking of hu- 
manity’s deepest hopes. 

The time is long past when we can abuse 
the reality of brotherhood at home and still 
hope to oppose successfully a militant and 
vicious theory abroad that man is merely of 
the earth earthy, with no hope beyond time, 
with no rights beyond those granted by the 
state, with no freedom from inexorable eco- 
nomic determination and military might 
making right. Our hope of success in this 
central battle is indeed futile if we do not 
believe deeply and practice sincerely the 
ever-present reality of our common brother- 
hood, based upon realities that transcend 
space and time and race. This is the sub- 
stance of the issue. The rea] battle is be- 
ing fought right now on Main Street, North 
and South, in your neighborhood, in your 
life. No one can disengage himself from 
this issue, and the alternatives are clearly 
delineated—we act as though we are truly 
brothers, or we give aid and comfort to the 
enemy on a thousand fronts. 

Any impartial observer of the American 
scene can clearly see that we are far off from 
making the promises of our Constitution 
for equal rights and equal opportunities 
come true. The excuses—sophisticated or 
stupid—are multitudinous, and the ration- 
alizations and compromises are without end. 
But whether we really accept it or not, 
brotherhood is a concept and a reality and 
a truth that does not admit to any of this 
deception or hypocrisy, whether it be ac- 
complished in a slick or in a stupid manner. 
You believe in brotherhood for deep and 
important, indeed eternal reasons, or you do 
not. You practice brotherhood in your life, 
or you do not. And all unsuspectingly, as 
your life gives the answer to these two ques- 
tions, you are working for or against ulti- 
mate victory, for or against the realization 
of man’s truest hopes in our times, and in 
our beloved country. 

May God grant to all of us tonight the 
privilege of practicing brotherhood in its 
purest integrity. In no other way can 
America indeed become that of which we 
sing: The land of the free and the home of 
the brave. And remember that God is not 
mocked: Brotherhood is the truest test of 
our freedom and our courage. If we do not 
pass this test, we do not merit either victory 
or survival. 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG AT THE ANNUAL DINNER, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROT- 
ESTANTS, AND JEWS, Boston, Mass., May 
11, 1961 
I appreciate your overly generous intro- 

duction and I shall cherish this award. I 

bring you the personal greetings and warm 
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regards of a rather well known Bostonian, 
the President of the United States. — 

Not too long ago we passed a traditional 
milestone for a new American administra- 
tion—the 100-day mark. It is thus a fitting 
time to appraise the achievements and fu- 
ture goals of this administration in the area 
of equality and justice championed by your 
organization. 

I count as a significant achievement of 
these 100 days, that under President Ken- 
nedy’s leadership, a positive change in re- 
gard to civil rights has taken place. 

As Ben Shapiro pointed out, the very elec- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy was a 
rebuke to the tradition of inequality that 
discounted able men from seeking high of- 
fice. No longer can it be said that in this 
Nation a@ man’s religion is an unfortunate 
but effective handicap in his right to seek 
our leadership. 

In appointments made at all levels in the 
executive branch, ability, integrity and pro- 
fessional competence have been the quali- 
fications for office. Religious and racial at- 
tributes have been, and will continue to be, 
disregarded. 

The President and his administration 
support completely the decisions of the 
Supreme Court declaring segregation un- 
constitutional. The administration does so 
not only because this is a government by 
law. We do so because it is morally right. 

In the field of equal employment oppor- 
tunity, the new President’s Committee has 
been armed with a clear, concise, and strong 
Executive order. As the President re- 
marked, this Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Vice President JoHNSON, will 
act to “permanently remove from Govern- 
ment employment and work performed for 
the Government every trace of discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or place 
of national origin.” The execution of this 
order will be fair end firm. ~— 

Every department and agency in the Gov- 
ernment has pledged itself to implement 
the President’s order. 

Further, the Justice Department, as it is 
daily demonstrating under the leadership 
of the Attorney General, will be continuingly 
active in the field of discrimination, not 
only as a friend of the court, but, when 
the circumstances warrant and permit, as 
an active participant in litigation. 

All of these actions are most significant. 
They represent, in both intention and ef- 
fect, a new break for millions of Amer- 
icans denied full access to the benefits and 
privileges of our way of life. 

I would hope that no American would 
believe that the only reason for fighting 
discrimination is because it affects our popu- 
larity and moral strength abroad. That 
is a negative and self-serving base for ac- 
tion. Our concern over the problems of 
prejudice should come from within our- 
selves, from a sense of inner morality. We 
know perfectly well that in a world where 
totalitarianism trumpets its phony equality, 
America has little to be ashamed of. 

In the struggle against political slavery, 
America is a devoted champion. We do not 
seek and we oppose the substitution of one 
kind of colonialism for another. We abomi- 
nate the kind of discrimination which the 
Soviet Union is flagrantly guilty of against 
the Jewish people, and against all the other 
religious creeds and faiths. Totalitarianism 
practices the very evils it claims to be 
against. We admit our weaknesses, but we 
honestly seek to overcome them, in a spirit 
of toleration. 

The road, of course, is longer before us 
than behind us. But we are setting out, and 
we are moving. : 

But the Government should not be ex- 
pected to, and cannot, do this job alone. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy said that we should ask what we might 
do for our country. Every employer, every 
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union leader, every civic leader, and every 
citizen in his private capacity, might well 
answer that question in terms of the re- 
sponsibility we all bear for increasing tolera- 
tion and achieving equality. 

The national well-being springs from the 
exercise of private responsibility. 

This is true not only in the matters of 
civil rights and equal opportunity, but 
across the board. For example, the Presi- 
dent has called together an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy. Dis- 
tinguished men from business, from labor, 
from the public and the Government are 
deliberating questions of economic urgency. 
From these deliberations will come recom- 
mendations about policies for a sound eco- 
nomic life, for dealing with the problems 
and realizing the promise of technological 
change, for price and wage policies that lead 
to stable growth, and for better understand- 
ing between labor and management. 

But this Committee—in itself and by it- 
self—cannot do the job that needs to be 
done. 

It must rely upon the many associations 
ef businessmen and the many American 
labor unions to support it. And ultimately 
its discsusions relate to the individual 
citizen. : 

Thomas Paine said that “Those who ex- 
pect to reap the blessings of freedom must, 
like men, undergo the fatigue of supporting 
it.” 

If we are to achieve living equality in the 
economic and social order, if toleration is to 
be the common-condition of American life, 
then no governmental power can move so- 
ciety alone to those ends. Society must 
move itself. And it does that through the 
motive power of each man, reading in his 
own heart and mind the command of con- 
science. 

An analogy can be found in our educa- 
tional system. Both public and private in- 
stitutions carry the burden, but the success 
of the effort rests with the quality of the in- 
dividual teacher and the excellence of the 
individual mind. This partnership of pub- 
lic, private, and individual effort is typically 
American. 

It is the same partnership that I look to- 
ward to intrease understanding and tolera- 
tion in the period of the challenge we face. 

If we acceps respect for human dignity 
as the only basis for a free world, we also 
must accept the responsibility for realizing 
this ideal here in America, and helping 
others to attain it elsewhere. This means, 
as the President so eloquently stated it, we 
must “Pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and success 
of liberty.” 

Iam hopeful and optimistic about the fu- 
ture of equality and human dignity. It will 
gain new strength from new trial, new reso- 
lution from new challenge, new conviction 
from new danger, and new determination 
from new circumstances. When men know 
they might be free and equal, they will 
strive to be free and equal. When men have 
reason to hope for freedom and equality, 
they will sacrifice for it. And both the 
knowledge and the hope are alive on this 
earth, more alive now, perhaps, than ever 
before. The wind of change blows strongly, 
promising a new day, a new order and a new 
life in the history of the world. 

For our own country, we are determined 
to go forward as a people and a nation aware 
of our strength, resolved to meet our re- 
sponsibilities and determined that in our 
day freedom will be well and honorably 
served. 
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Needed: More Light Than Heat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, judging from 
the comments made by the new Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Communications 
Commission we may now see an effort 
to add socialized broadcasting to the 
other New Frontier programs which 
have been advocated. | 

The proposals of Mr. Minow were 
heard in shocked silence by thousands 
of the Nation’s broadcasters at their an- 
nual meeting in Washington a few weeks 
ago. I know many of these men and 
have found them to be capable and in- 
terested in performing the best possible 
service for the general public. I cannot 
believe that one man here in Washington 
has better judgment than thousands of 
men with long experience in the field of 
broadcasting. Nor do I believe that the 
American people will take kindly to 
thought control as suggested by the new 
FCC Administrator. An editorial in the 
Broadcasting magazine of May 15th 
clearly points out the dangers of the FCC 
reorganization advocated by Mr. Minow. 
I submit this editorial for consideration 
by Members of the House: 

NEEDED: More Licgut THAN HEAT 


Two thousand broadcasters came to Wash- 
ington last week. They heard, they saw, and 
they all but collapsed. 

What they heard from FCC’s new Chair- 
man, Newton N. Minow, and from their new 
NAB president, LeRoy Collins, should not 
have surprised them. Both have been ad- 
ministering shock treatments on the same 
general theme since assuming their respec- 
tive offices earlier this year. 

There's already talk of defections from the 
NAB on the premise that broadcasters de- 
serve something better than a scolding from 
their president. They do not like the sim- 
ilarity of the Minow and Collins views on 
programing. They want action now and 
vigorous action to stem the Minow tide and 
answer his threats. 


It would be unfortunate if not disastrous 

to launch a rump movement now. A divisive 
movement to set up a new trade association 
would play into the hands of the opposi- 
tion. The NAB board meets next month. 
There will be less heat. Moreover, a careful 
reading of Gov. Collins’ speech shows that 
he has revised some of his views since he 
has had broader exposure to the realities 
of competitive broadcasting. He is able, 
bright, and energetic. He has the potential 
of becoming broadcasting’s ablest spokes- 
man. 
It was not only what Mr. Minow said but 
the manner in which he said it that provoked 
broadcasters. His painstakingly prepared 
speech was intended more for public than 
for broadcaster consumption. He wanted to 
hit the front pages and he did because the 
speech was calculated to pander to the com- 
petitive press. 

We deal with Mr. Minow’s foray into pro- 
gram control on our editorial this is- 
sue. To us it is evident that he is attempting 
to circumvent the first amendment. We be- 
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lieve he cannot sustain his campaign if 
broadcasters—and that means the NAB— 
will close ranks. 

There is one immediate job that needs to 
be done with or without the support of the 
NAB. That is congressional veto of the 
President’s reorganization plan that would 
give the FCC Chairman absolute control over 
the seven-man FCC. So far, Governor Col- 
lins has not seen fit to oppose this mis- 
chievous legislation. 

After the Minow demonstration last week 
it should be clear what might happen with 
one-man control. The Chairman would be 
enabled to pick his own divisions or panels 
of Commissioners for particular assignments 
and in that manner virtually guarantee the 
results he wants in any given circumstance. 

Mr. Minow himself, unwittingly, helped 
the cause of those who oppose the FCC pack- 
ing plan. Throughout his rather remark- 
able address he eschewed the collective “we.” 
It was first person singular throughout— 
what “I” rather than what the FCC would do. 

Fortuitously, many Members of Congress 
were quickly made aware of the Minow ulti- 
matums. They were the guests of constit- 
uent broadcasters at the NAB reception held 
only a few hours following the Chairman's 
address. And most of them were indignant. 

Broadcasters interested in the preservation 
of what freedoms remain and in their own 
future well-being must move now to parry 
the first threat of the New Frontier. They 
should urge their congressional delegations— 
irrespective of party affiliations—to veto Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 covering the FCC. 
This measure becomes law 60 days from its 
date of delivery on April 27 unless vetoed 
by the Congress before then. 

There are Members of both Senate and 
House who would willingly lead a veto move- 
ment. But they must know they will have 
adequate support. That support can be 
demonstrated if broadcasters will promptly 
let their elected legislators know. There 
isn’t much time left. 





Irish Brigade Memorial Association Pays 
Tribute to Men Who Helped Stop “Fury 
of the Whirlwind” at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, over 
the Memorial Day weekend, the Irish 
Brigade Memorial Association of Phila- 
delphia made its annual pilgrimage to 
Gettysburg battlefield to hold memorial 
services for the 69th Pennsylvania In- 
fantry Regiment, the “Irish Brigade,” 
which withstood with honor and bravery 
the full force of Pickett’s charge, and 
whose commanding officer was killed at 
the location where the memorial services 
were held. 

All of the officers and enlisted men in 
the 69th were Philadelphians of Irish 
birth or extraction. Their commanding 
officer was Col. Dennis O’Kane, who was 
killed at the height of the fighting at 
Gettysburg, after having led the regi- 
ment through several years of the Civil 
War’s fighting. 


er ee 
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Mr. Vincent Hughes and Mr. Francis 
T. Ryan of Philadelphia have been in- 
strumental in keeping alive in Phila- 
delphia the memory of the Irish Bri- 
gade, and in organizing the annual pil- 
grimage to Gettysburg. I am indebted 
to them for the following quotation from 
an address in 1889, by Capt. John E. 
Reilly, at services in Gettysburg dedi- 
cating the 69th Pennsylvania Infantry 
Monument on the battlefield: 

When Hancock arrived on this field during 
the first day’s fight everything was in doubt; 
the right wing of the Army having been 
driven from beyond the town, the gallant 
Reynolds killed, and many of the regiments 
panic stricken in consequence of their loss. 
And not until he brought his own 2d 
Corps on the field and deployed them along 
this ridge on the second, and brave Warren 
had secured round top for the artillery, was 
our Army secure in its position. 

The 69th was placed along the slope of this 
ridge, and ordered to hold the line secure 
in this position, and you faithfully did what 
you were told, as in every position through- 
out the war in which you were placed, you 
proved faithful to the trust. On the after- 
noon of the second, the enemy in force at- 
tacked the left; the brave Sickles was badly 
wounded, and his Corps being driven from its 
advanced position, when gallant Hancock 
came to the rescue, but so impetuous was 
the enemys’ assault, that they came on like 
the fury of the whirlwind, until they had ad- 
vanced to within a few paces of this line, 
the battery on your front was driven from 
its position and two of its guns were left to 
the advancing enemy, who made several 
desperate attempts to capture them, and was 
driven from them each time by your well di- 
rected fire, until at last they were forced to 
retire, the guns recovered from the battery, 
the contest for the day ceased, and the 69th 
nobly held their position. On the third day, 
notwithstanding there had been ample time 
for entrenching, there were no entrenching 
tools furnished, and consequently no at- 
tempts were made to strengthen this posi- 
tion, expecting every moment a renewal of 
the contest, when suddenly, about 1 o’clock, 
yonder ridge commenced to belch forth its 
volcanic fire on your unprotected position. 

Shot, shell, whitworth bolts, every missile 
known to0 modern warfare, was thrown 
against this position for 2 long hours. 
This was the prelude to the most desperate 
infantry charge of modern times, for soon 
Pickett’s division was seen marching out 
from the shelter of yonder woods with colors 
flying defiiantly to the breeze and seeming to 
say, we come to pierce your center, match us 
if you can. 

Kemper, Garnett, and Armistead, 4,900 
strong, with Heth’s division under Pettigrew 
on their left, and Wilcox’s division on their 
right, the whole of the advancing column, 
about 13,000 men. 

Pickett’s men had been given this clump 
of trees as an objective point for their at- 
tack, and the 69th was the barrier between 
them. 

On they came, in grand display, and, not- 
withstanding their ranks were being thinned 
by the artillery fire from all along this ridge, 
they marched forward with the steadiness of 
men on parade, seeming determined to sweep 
all before them. 

These, my comrades, were the moments 
that tried men’s souls, none but the bravest 
hearts could await the assault which was 
then approaching, but as confidently as the 
attacking column came, just as confidently 
did you await their coming. 

The eyes of the whole country were at that 
moment centered on Gettysburg, and fervent 
prayers were ascending to the God of hosts 
that the sweeping flood of rebellion should be 


checked. All attention of both armies was 
directed to this position, for soon the giants 
met to determine the fate of the day, and 
then was the tug of war on your front and 
in your midst, my comrades, the pride of the 
rebel army was broken, demoralized, and al- 
most annihilated, aye, the proud and defiant 
champions of Lee’s army had met their 
match, 





How To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial published in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of April 9, 1961, entitled “How To 
Fight Communism.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How To FIicHTt COMMUNISM 


The arguments that have welled up in the 
debate about the John Birch Society are 
reminiscent of the arguments made during 
the heyday of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Now, as then, they show an ap- 
palling misconception by a _ frightening 
number of well-intentioned Americans 
about communism—and about the American 
system of free speech and opinion as well. 

When Senator McCarthy was active, his 
supporters angrily answered criticism of his 
methods by saying: “McCarthy is fighting 
communism. Anyone who is against him 
helps the Communists.” 

The same theme runs through many of 
the letters we have received from readers in 
praise of the John Birch Society since the 
Sun-Times printed a series of articles on the 
history, goals and methods of the organiza- 
tion. (Up until noon Friday our letters 
count was 43 for the society, or critical of our 
articles, 92 against the society or in praise 
of the articles.) 

The Birch Society was founded as a secret 
organization by Robert Welch, a former 
candy manufacturer, who once labeled Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other eminent Ameri- 
cans as tools or agents of communism. 
Welch believes that social security and the 
Federal income tax are Communist schemes 
to soften up America for Communist 
conquest. 


Welch is entitled to hold these views and 
to preach them, if he wishes. He and his 
followers may, if they wish, hold the view 
that Chief Justice Earl Warren of the US. 
Supreme Court should be impeached be- 
cause of the Court’s school segregation deci- 
sion, which Welch believes was brought 
about by Communists to foment civil war. 


By the same American right to free speech 
and opinion, other Americans are entitled 
to disagree with Welch and to consider him 
and his followers as crackpots, without be- 
ing subject to abuse, gossip and community 
ostracization. These are precisely the 
methods and weapons used by Communists 
to impress their views on communities; in 
Red China, for example, brainwashing and 
ostracization are employed to force ac- 
ceptance of communism. 

Americans have a right to voice opinions 
critical of Welch and his associates without, 
in turn, being accused of being anti-anti- 
Communist, whatever that means. 
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ecause the Sun-Times told the story of 
the Birch Society and its members, some of 
its sympathizers wrote in that we were dis- 
crediting other good anti-Communist organ- 
izations, such as the American Legion, The 
Knights of Columbus, etc. This is manifest 
nonsense. The Birch Society is discredited 
in the minds of its critics because it pur- 
sues the methods used by Communists 
themselves. Moreover, as Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy said last week, the Birch 
Society is making no contribution in the 
fight against communism and is, in fact, a 
hindrance in the fight. 

And how, the Birchists argue, should the 
Communists be fought? 

A good answer for that question will be 
given in Chicago starting tomorrow when 
some of the Nation’s most important indus- 
trialists, educators, military, and profes- 
sional men meet here to conduct the Seventh 
Annual Military Industrial-Educational 
Conference of the Institute for American 
Strategy. They will discuss and exchange 
ideas on the most fundamental step in fight- 
ing communism: Teaching what commu- 
hism is—and isn’t—and what democracy is. 

Americans can’t fight communism if they 
don’t Know what it is or what democracy 
is. There is an ignorance on those subjects 
in the United States that is appalling. That 
ignorance is reflected in support for Welch. 

The conference to be held tomorrow at 
the Hotel Sherman will tackle the problem 
of dispelling ignorance by improving meth- 
ods of teaching about communism and 
democracy at the high school level. 

This is the same objective recently set 
forth by the American Bar Association. 
Some of the cooperating agencies of the con- 
ference to be held in the Hotel Sherman are 
the American Legion, Freedom Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Loyola, De Paul, and Notre 
Dame Universities, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, and the Armed Forces. 


When we say that this organization is 
taking an effective and important attitude 
toward fighting communism—as_ distin- 
guished from an organization such as the 
Birch Society—we have in mind some of its 
basic tenets. Here in the words of Dean 
John H. Fischer, Teacher’s College, Colum-~- 
bia University, a member of the institute’s 
educational advisory committee, are some 
appropriate observations: 

“There are Americans, whose attitude to- 
ward communism is under all circumstances 
to avoid it. To follow such a policy in 
schools would make selective ignorance a 
goal of education. ‘ 

“A somewhat more aggressive approach, 
rooted in fear rather than hope, sees com- 
munism as a menace to the unwary and 
would counter the danger by teaching Amer- 
icans to hate it. Those who espouse this line 
are unwilling to trust students ever to reach 
reliable value judgments through the objec- 
tive study of facts and principles involved. 
These people prefer to teach for the specific 
purpose of inducing a predetermined nega-~ 
tive emotional response. 

“The unfortunate practice of using the 
word ‘Communist’ as a political epithet will 
not be eliminated unless it is recognized and 
attacked through education. One of the out- 
comes of our teaching should be the devel- 
opment of an awareness on the part of stu- 
dents that a person is not to be labeled a 
Communist merely because his views on 
racial segregation may be somewhat more 
liberal than his Senator’s, or because he sees 
merit in the TVA. The silly nonsense that 
calls an experimental school report card in 
a primary school a machination of the Krem- 
lin should be exposed for what it is. In 
order to understand the actual threat of 
communism, Americans must learn to dis- 
tinguish between the Leninist and the lib- 
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eral, between what is communistic and the 

This is a primary lesson not only on com- 
munism but democracy. To be effective, this 
lesson must be learned and believed. Mem- 
bers of the Birch Society who do learn it, we 
expect, will change their procedures or re- 
sign and join up with an organization such 
as the Institute for American Strategy, 
which is helping, not hindering, the fight 
against communism. 





Fiscal 1962 Appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7035), regular 
annual appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962 for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, though 
not a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, I should like to take 
this opportunity to cite some of my rea- 
sons for supporting this bill. Under the 
able chairmanship of ‘the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty], my 
colleagues on the subcommittee dealing 
with the appropriations for these two 
departments have examined each request 
in great detail. While there might have 
been some areas in which I would have 
liked to see the appropriations further 
increased or reduced, in general, I wish 
te go on record in support of the rec- 
ommendations as reported. 

This is particularly true of the in- 
creased appropriations provided in this 
bill for cancer and heart research activ- 
ities. 

I am, as I am sure every thinking 
American is, deeply concerned with the 
progress being made toward conquering 
these two dread diseases. Today, heart 
disease and cancer together are respon- 
sible for two out of every three deaths 
in this country. Every single minute of 
the day, at least two persons die from 
heart disease and cancer in the United 
States. It has been estimated by our 
health authorities that last year over 
1,150,000 people died from heart disease 
and cancer alone. 

And these diseases strike heavily at 
all ages, not merely older people. Half 
of all cancer deaths, and one-third of all 
deaths from heart disease occur in per- 
sons under 65. They are by far the lead- 
ing cause of death in babies and children 
under age 15. 

The literally millions of people who 
are now suffering with heart disease and 
cancer in addition to the tens of millions 
who may be doomed in the future, to- 
gether with the misery, heartbreaks, and 
medical expense that falls on these peo- 
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ple and their families cannot, Mr. Chair- 
man, be disregarded. 

Yet the death toll from these diseases 
grows steadily every year. If present 
ratios continue, two-thirds of all Amer- 
icans now living will eventually have 
cancer or heart disease. And the incal- 
culable economic loss to this Nation will 
continue to rise, unless we make a much 
greater effort in prevention and control. 

All of these are compelling reasons 
why we should make an all-out effort to 
conquer these diseases through medical 
research. 

My colleagues who are on the Appro- 
priations Committee are to be congrat- 
ulated for recognizing the urgency and 
necessity for continuing to press the 
attack against these diseases, and for 
providing the funds for the accelerated 
action in this bill. Mr. Chairman, I am 
always in favor of economy and sound 
management in Government, and I cer- 
tainly do not favor waste or wild spend- 
ing, but I firmly believe that medical re- 
search is not the place to either stand 
still or cut back. I am completely in 
agreement with the committee’s action 
in increasing the funds allocated to re- 
search activities for these diseases with- 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The appropriations bill contains an 
increase of $8,550,000 for cancer re- 
search and $8,650,000 for research in 
heart diseases as supported through the 
National Institutes of Health, Medical 
Research Branch of the Public Health 
Service. This brings the total appro- 
priation for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute to $127,672,000, approximately $14 
million above the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1961, and the amount for 
the National Heart Institute to $105,- 
723,000, an increase of about $18 million. 

In connection with these recommen- 
dations the committee has reported, 
what to me at least, are tremendously 
encouraging advances in the battle 
against these two dread _ diseases. 
Among the significant breakthroughs 
reported in cancer research was the ap- 
parently successful treatment of one 
type of cancer through chemotherapy; 
an improvement in survival rate for 
women with breast cancer; and new 
methods of prolonging the lives of leu- 
kemia victims. In the area of heart 
disease, much promising work is being 
done against atherosclerosis, a type of 
hardening of the arteries that often 
leads to heart attacks. In this same 
area of endeavor we have recently wit- 
nessed new methods of treating hyper- 
tension through newly discovered drugs 
and improved surgical techniques for 
treating congenital and other heart 
disorders. 

In the light of these dramatic ad- 
vances, I am convinced we are pursuing 
the correct course in increasing these 
appropriations. I am confident that 
every man, woman, and child will ulti- 
mately benefit from the advanced re- 
search that will be made possible in the 
coming year through this bill. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
am proud to go on record in its support. 
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H.R. 6400 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many letters from my con- 
stituents in opposition to H.R. 6400, and 
to this date I have received none in favor 
of that bill. One particularly excellent 
letter from a gentleman in Minneapolis 
explains well why he feels the proposed 
legislation to be unwise. I feel that my 
ee would enjoy reading the 
etter: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MacGrecor: While the 
writer happens to be involved in the grain 
business, I am writing this letter as a private 
citizen trying to divorce myself from the 
grain business in order to be somewhat 
objective. 

It would appear that S. 1643 and its com- 
panion bill, H.R. 6400, could be one of the 
most disasterous pieces of legislation ever 
passed by the Congress of the United States. 
The effect of the bill would be to take the 
step that would completely socialize agri- 
culture, a key industry in the United States. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would be given 
authority that no man has ever had, except- 
ing the President of the United States in 
wartime. 

What has happened to the concept of free- 
dom, upon which this country was founded? 
Farmers, ranchers, and related businesses 
would become complete political pawns in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The news media have pointed out that 
the officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that they would not use the 
power granted them in this bill. If this is 
true, then why is this power included in 
the bill? It appears that the socialistically 
minded are using a predictable technique. 
They ask for the impossible, compromise 
and end up with more power than they had 
when they started. Are these not the same 
tactics used by other “isms,” that we fought 
and defeated 15 years ago, that we are now 
again fighting? 

Congress is being asked—you are being 
asked—to give to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in Title I of H.R. 6400, unlimited 
power to promulgate any type of program 
to “adjust” the farm economy and use any 
and/or all means to support farm prices at 
any level that the Secretary may determine 
to 90 percent of parity. And then Congress 
has no check on the Secretary’s power be- 
cause Congress could not prescribe any spe- 
cific plan. These are the major objetcions 
in the proposed farm bill, namely, (1) that 
unlimited economic and political power is 
being handed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and (2) that Congress is being asked 
to abdicate its constitutional function. 

There are many other objections (depend- 
ing on whether one is in favor of free en- 
terprise or not). For instance: 

1. The Federal Government will fix agri- 
cultural prices, set farmer (and many other) 
incomes, and regulate production. 

2. The proposed bill will destroy competi- 
tive marketing systems which employ the 
top experts in the country for the market- 
ing of farmers’ products. 

3. The proposed bill will permit the use 
of Federal funds for loans to cooperatives 
to buy up virtually any or all marketing 
or processing facilities without regard to 
the antitrust laws. 
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4. The proposed bill would exempt the 
“farmer advisory committees” from the 
Hatch Act. » 

If the proposed agricultural bill as en- 
compassed in H.R. 6400 and S. 1643 passes, 
it is a green light to those who want to so- 
cialize the whole economy of the United 
States. I have the conviction that socialism 
is as antifreedom as communism, so I will 
fight with every power at my disposal any 
attack on any facet of freedom in the United 
States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. McMILLAN. 





Steel Jumbo of Atom Clan Finds Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
people of Socorro, N. Mex., are trying to 
give a home to a “veteran” of the first 
atomic bomb test on July 16, 1945, at 
the Trinity site in my State. The “‘vet- 
eran” is Jumbo, a 214-ton steel container 
which was built to contain that bomb if 
the test were unsuccessful. The story of 
Jumbo and the efforts of Socorro to re- 
trieve it from the desert were recounted 
in whimsical fashion in the Washington 
Post of June 4, 1961. I ask unanimous 
consent that the story be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STEEL JuMBO oF ATOM CLAN FINDs JoB 

(By Howard Simons) 

Once upon a time in the never-never land 
of the Manhattan District, a block of steel 
came into being. Oh. It was a very, very 
large block of steel. And it looked just like 
an elephant. And so it was called Jumbo. 

When Jumbo came of age, he weighed 214 
tons. Because he was so large—the ordinary 
elephant weighs only 5 tons—Jumbo was not 
given an ordinary elephant’s job. He was 
not to perform circus tricks. He was not to 
move logs and uproot trees. He was not even 
to carry maharajahs. 

Jumbo had a special job. Jumbo was to 
swallow America’s first atomic bomb. And 
when the bomb was exploded, Jumbo was to 
contain the explosion. This was a very grave 
responsibility, and Jumbo felt very proud 
and important. 

Jumbo’s trainers moved the big fellow 
from his home in the East on a specially 
built trailer with 64 wheels to a place called 
the Trinity site, in New Mexico. Jumbo en- 
joyed the trip and wanted to tell all the 
boys and girls along the way where he was 
going and why. But, of course, he couldn’t. 
His job was secret. 


HEXED BY WITCHES 


Unbeknownst to Jumbo, some witches in 
the Manhattan District had already put a 
hex upon him. And when he arrived at his 
new home in May 1945 to begin work, he had 
no job. 

Jumbo didn’t understand why he wasn't 
wanted. Someone told him it was because 
if he successfully swallowed the atomic bomb 
and contained the explosion it would hurt 
rather than help a study of the nature of 
the first atomic blast. 





So Jumbo stood by—only 800 yards from 
Ground Zero—and watched the test, and 
withstood the blast, and was unscathed. 
But he never recovered from his disappoint- 
ment. Jumbo began to grey and age, s0 
much so that he became prematurely a white 
elephant. 

Jumbo didn’t care about his appearance 
any longer. And because he was unkempt, 
it was decided that he should be sacrificed. 
In April 1946 he was fed eight 500-pound 
demolition bombs. But they were misplaced 
and did little harm to Jumbo except to ruffle 
his feelings a little more. In 1947 Jumbo 
was bulldozed into a trench to spend out his 
years in desolation. 


FOUND IN 1951 


In 1951 someone remembered Jumbo, 
found him and wanted to use him in a new 
job. But Jumbo was in no mental state 
to cooperate and he was again abandoned. 

For 9 years Jumbo wandered in the 
desert—forlorn and forgotten. 

Then, this year, a group of peopie in So- 
corro, N. Mex., remembered Jumbo and wrote 
to his owners and said they wanted to give 
Jumbo a home. 

Jumbo was found in the desert and told 
about his new home in a grove of trees in a 
tourist park on Highways 85 and 60. Jumbo 
was told that a plaque would be set up to 
tell all the children who came to see him 
why he was important. Jumbo, at last, had 
found a job and a home and people to love 
him. 

‘And, hopefully, Jumbo and Socorro and 
the Atomic Energy Commission will live 
happily ever after. 





Congressman Monagan Urges That No 
U.N. Funds Be Allocated to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp an editorial comment by Mr. 
Sam Elman, general manager of radio 
station WATR, Waterbury, Conn., in 
support of a recommendation of our col- 
league, Representative JoHn S. MoNa- 
GAN, of Connecticut, to Hon. Adlai 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, that no United Nations 
funds be allocated to Cuba. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN URGES THAT No 
U.N. FuNps BE ALLOCATED TO CUBA 


WATR is in receipt of a communica- 
tion from JoHN S. MonaGan, U.S. Representa- 
tive from this, the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Representative Monacan has asked 
Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, to block approval of a U.N. 
special fund allocation to Cuba for an agri- 
cultural research project. The United States 
contributes a substantial percentage of the 
U.N. special fund. 

Monacawn points out that the only indica- 
tion of objection on the part of this country 
was a published report that there were “res- 
ervations by the United States.” 

Mownacan further states, “Our Government 
has made many mistakes in relation to Cuba 
and the Castro Government, but we certain- 
ly would compound all the others by failing 
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to prevent this ridiculous action. For the 
American people to provide Castro with near- 
ly a half-million dollars to help make his 
regime more palatable to the Cuban people 
would be the height of folly.” 

WATR strongly feels that Representative 
MonaGan’s stand is well taken and hopes 
that he will receive the support of his col- 
leagues in Congress. 





Keeping Faith With Those Who Died for 
Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
May 30, 1961, appropriate Memorial Day 
exercises, in tribute to our war dead, were 
held in the community of Hopkinton, 
Mass., which is part of the congressional 
district I have the honor to represent 
here. 

The ceremonies were sponsored by the 
Daniel L. McDonough Post 202, of the 
American Legion, and took place at the 
Doughboy Monument in the town park. 

It was my privilege to be the principal 
speaker at these exercises, and I have 
been asked to include here the address 
I delivered, which follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE AT THE 
MeEmMorRIAL Day EXERCISES, HOPKINTON, 
Mass., May 30, 1961 


It is a particular pleasure to be able to 
visit Hopkinton this morning and join with 
you people in these exercises in remembrance 
and in honor of the revered dead of all our 
wars. 

Our purpose here, I think, is threefold. 
We are gathered to honor those who died in 
military service to the country, to salute the 
widows and families of these heroes, together 
with our living disabled veterans, and to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the further preservation 
of the freedom and liberty for which our 
comrades gave up their lives. 

We would be neglectful in our duty if we 
forgot to express the tribute we still owe to 
those among us who are quietly carrying on 
their work despite the disabling scars and 
handicaps received in combat with the 
enemy. 

We would be faulting ourselves if we were 
unmindful today of the obligations we owe 
to the widows, children, and parents our 
war heroes left behind, whose valiant accept- 
ance of the great human sorrow thrust upon 
them makes us humble in their presence. 

This great Nation, I know, will never per- 
mit any unjust hardship to embitter the 
minds and hearts of our disabled veterans, 
and the families of those who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice in our national defense. I 
am sure the grateful American people will 
never be so unwise as to become neglectful 
or forgetful in providing a full measure of 
Practical assistance to the family members 
of the heroes who are gone. 

As we dwell upon the memories of our 
honored dead, we are vividly reminded that 
once again, as in their day, the liberty and 
freedom of America, and the rest of the 
civilized world, is being threatened by a 
strong, skillful and relentless enemy. 

This is a new and more deadly enemy than 
we have ever before been called upon to face. 
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The strategy of this new enemy is not, thus 
far, open warfare but a skillful and calcu- 
lated program of eventual enslavement 
which we call the cold war. The cold war 
program of the Kremlin leaders is imposed 
upon us by executing, at one period, a care- 
fully planned series of provocative incidents 
ell over the globe and, at another period, the 
extension of tempting gestures toward ap- 
parently peaceful negotiation and settlement. 

In this manner they have been and hope 
to continue to keep ourselves, and other 
nations, in constant hesitation, confusion 
and division. They hope and expect that by 
persevering in this devilish scheme, with the 
threat of nuclear warfare in the balance, 
they will eventually exhaust the spirit of our- 
selves and other peoples so that we will offer 
them peaceful terms at any price. 

But let us clearly understand that the 
Russian leaders have openly proclaimed their 
intention to subjugate the world under Com- 
munist slavery and their price for peace is 
the acceptance of atheistic dictatorship. 

Let us clearly recognize that beneath this 
cold war strategy we are now, and have 
long been, basically engaged in a life and 
death struggle between two ideals of gov- 
ernment. It is a desperate struggle for sur- 
vival between two philosophies of life and 
government that are exactly opposite, Chris- 
tian democracy and atheistic communism. 
Unless we become increasingly aware of, and 
alert to, the evil dangers confronting us and 
dedicate ourselves in opposition to them our 
precious freedom and liberty can well be lost. 

The task is before us and the President of 
the United States has issued to all of us a 
new call to arms to contain and repel the 
Russian cold war strategy by peaceful means, 
if possible. We are a peace-loving people, 
our intention and objective is to preserve the 
peace. I am certain that this Government 
will never abandon the pursuit of peace, with 
honor, despite any irritation or obstacle. 
But we must also convince the Communist 
dictators that peace is the best and wisest 
course for them. 

To so convince them, we must demonstrate 
readiness to undergo any sacrifice required 
for us to remain strong and secure against 
the possibility of aggression either militaris- 
tically or ideologically. We must be prepared 
to meet every contingency and cold war de- 
velopment. Our defense system, our space 
research, and our missile production must 
be constantly improved and strengthened 
to a point where the Kremlin dictators will 
know they themselves cannot hope to escape 
total destruction in any nuclear warfare 
they might be tempted to provoke. 

The survival of a free world and Chris- 
tian civilization principally depends upon 
American economic strength, continued 
productive growth, and, above all, united 
patriotic determination. 

To attain this objective every national 
element, individual, business, agriculture, 
labor and the government must be willing 
to undergo the sacrifices that are and will 
be required. 

To save our freedoms, and the freedom of 
the world, we must all be ready to submerge 
our various ambitions and unselfishly con- 
tribute towards eventual victory and I am 
confident that the people of this country 
will do so. 

Grave problems have endangered this Na- 
tion many times during our glorious history. 
If we had always surrendered abjectly to 
difficulty, if we had customarily defaulted to 
obstacles, if we had always retreated in the 
face of fears, the United States would have 
long since disappeared into obscure humili- 
ation. 

Let us then once again close our ranks 
and show the Communist rulers that the 
voluntary self-discipline of a free people is 
more than a match for the regimented uni- 
formity of their atheistic slave state. 
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The road ahead, it is true, will undoubt- 
edly be long, hard, disagreeable, and filled 
with sacrifice, but the road the heroes we 
honor today were asked to follow led them 
to their deaths. 

In patriotic acceptance of our personal 
duties and restraints, to promote common 
victory and peace, we can have no better 
inspiration than the revered memory of 
of those who died in the service of their 
country. 

The only way in which we can justify 
the continuing enjoyment of the blessings 
and privileges they left to us is by keeping 
faith with our war dead. 

Let us then join our prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give us the national strength, 
courage, character, and unity to be worthy 
of their trust. 





Injustices of the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
editorial published on May 26, 1961, in 
the Tidings, a Catholic newspaper of Los 
Angeles, questions the rights of 6 mil- 
lion children who are excluded from the 
recently passed Federal aid to education 
bill. Because the editorial so clearly 
points out the point I was trying to make 
on the floor of the Senate in connection 
with an amendment which would have 
prevented or would have corrected this 
situation, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHTs OF 6 MILLION 

Our national history furnishes few prece- 
dents for the tale of injustice being spun out 
in Washington this week. That injustice 
rides in the juggernaut of Federal aid to 
education, grinding its way remorsely to- 
ward its goal. : 

That goal, cleverly contrived and power- 
fully implemented, is the erection of a mono- 
lithic, centralized American system of edu- 
cation. It marks the decline of a tradition 
as old as America, in which the direction and 
control of education, most vital of all our 
native enterprises, was entrusted to the local 
community. 

No community groups have sought this 
legislation. No armies of parents have 
marched on Washington to seek this type of 
aid. No local school boards have solicited 
this interference in their own area of respon- 
sibility and trust. No demonstrable need 
has been proven to justify the intrusion of 
the Federal Government upon this field. 

In spite of this, the legislation sweeps in 
like a running tide upon an unprotected 
shore. Senate bill 1021, expanded through 
amendment to expend $2.5 billion, is vir- 
tually certain of passage. The House bill 
moves forward to debate. 

One might wonder at the ease and alacrity 
with which the proposed legislation has 
moved through committee, triumphantly 
surviving each obstacle raised to its con- 
straint. One might wonder, too, why each 
attempt to add a token of justice to its pro- 


visions has been casually, almost contemptu- 
ously brushed aside. 

The answer is not hard to seek. This past 
week witnessed the impact of over 30 years 
of calculated and unremitting pressure on 
the part of professional educational associa- 
tions. These professionals are committed to 
the theory that there is no American school 
system except the public school system, and 
that they are its appointed prophets and 
custodians. 

They have been eminently effective in 
promulgating this strange theory, remarkable 
as it is for its shallowness and effrontery. 
They have apparently succeeded in selling 
it to the present administration, the Con- 
gress, and a considerable number of articu- 
late religious leaders. 

They have found mystical and mysterious 
support for their theory in the Constitution, 
invoked the Ist amendment as a new 1i1th 
commandment, hauled out the weary specter 
of church and state, pealed forth their own 
song of democracy as a battle cry. Irresist- 
ibly they have piped the tune, and today 
we pause at a new threshold of education in 
America. 

What they stand to gain as a result of the 
long, arduous maneuver is for the future to 
assess. Power, certainly, and the long, 
lengthening shadow of a control which 
matches the darkness of our totalitarian age. 
They win monopoly too, with the prestige 
that it brings; and a new tyranny, as the 
dam bursts beneath the rush of Federal 
funds, and the children of the Nation are 
delivered to their device. 

What America stands to lose is still to be 
gaged. But this is certain, that the present 
legislation marks an end to a proud tradi- 
tion in which our schools belonged to the 
people, closely responsive to their needs and 
their care: 

It marks an end also to the principle of 
parental rights and responsibilities in edu- 
cation, a principle supported by the law of 
nature as well as by the law of the land. 
For sweeping Federal aid legislation implies, 
as Roger Freeman has pointed out, that 
parents have no concern for their children, 
and that they may be better entrusted to 
the benevolent care of a national educational 
organization. 

But most clearly of all, the present Senate 
bill marks an end to the spirit of American 
fair play and justice. It cloaks its assump- 
tions of need and masks its dangers of con- 
trol under the plea that the children of the 
Nation will benefit from its provisions. And 
then it deliberately and callously excludes 6 
million of them from any consideration. 

Not entirely, however; and this is a clue 
to the discrimination which soils the bill. It 
considers these 6 million in its counting-in 
formula. These children are statistical pegs, 
nameless, formless, faceless, counted in to 
determine the amount of Federal allotment 
which shall be distributed to each State. 

And then, in the distribution of benefits, 
they are immediately counted out. The edu- 
cational aid is allotted only to those children 
who attend the public schools. The 6 mil- 
lion others, constituting 15 percent of the 
school children of the country, sink back 
into the anonymity which is their lot. 

In the course of the Senate debate, three 
attempts were made to right this inequity 
in some small measure. Amendments were 
proposed to correct the counting-in formula, 
to allocate some portion of benefits to 
auxiliary services, to make provisions for 
some type of loans as an acknowledgment 
of the rights of these children, In each case, 
the attempt was coldly turned down. 

And the question is, why? What have 
these children done, that they should be cut 
off from the roster of American children? 
What have their parents done, that they 
should be penalized for exercising their edu- 
cational rights, and their just claims dis- 
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missed with contempt by the Senate or our 
Nation? 

The 6 million children who lost their birth- 
right last week were born as citizens of a 
freeland. Their fathers fought and bled and 
died for that land, defending a concept of 
freedom which has now been denied to them. 
Their parents are taxpayers, bearing their 
share of the country’s burden, conscien- 
tiously fulfilling their civic duties in peace 
and war. They have sought no reward, no 
more than any man, beyond the recognition 
of their human rights. 

We would expect the Senators to have 
some answer to our question. It will not do 
to take refuge behind the first amendment, 
to proffer some distorted theory of union of 
church and state. Constitutional lawyers 
have dealt with this issue rather well; it is 
@ matter for the courts rather than the 
Senate Chamber. 

It will not do to plead political expediency. 
For this would mean that justice must bend 
to the pressure of the strongest lobby, that 
what is right must yield to what will work. 
It would mean that the mind of Caiphas 
rules the Senate, and surely that is beneath 
the dignity of that body. 

We doubt that the Senate will furnish us 
an answer; in the current of our times, we 
may expect none. But the matter is still to 
be debated in the House, and it is there that 
some recognition of justice must now be 
sought. 

For this is the issue: 6 million children 
and their parents seek no special favor, no 
personal grant, no privilege. They ask only 
that their status in American life be clarified, 
their rights as American citizens be sus- 
tained. 

If the Congress deems it necessary and 
wise to extend Federal aid to the children 
of the Nation, then it must consider all the 
children of the Nation eligible. Children 
who attend nonpublic schools have surren- 
dered no rights. Their shield of citizenship 
bears no stain; their loyalty and patriotism 
carries no shadow; their future is as precious 
as the future of this land. 

It would be well to write our Representa- 
tives and remind them of that, lest they, like 
the Senators, forget. 





Remarks of Gov. David L. Lawrence, of 
Pennsylvania, at the Statewide Israel 
Histadrut Campaign Dinner, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
quished Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable David L. Lawrence, was the 
principal speaker at the statewide Israel 
Histadrut campaign dinner held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, 6:30 p.m., 
Sunday, May 28, 1961. 

The dinner was sponsored for the 
benefit of the youth center, which will 
be built in Israel, and will bear the name 
of Governor Lawrence. It will develop 
young boys and girls for leadership in 
domestic and civic affairs. 

The Governor’s speech included some 
observations relating to the Eichmann 
trial now in progress in Israel. His views 
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regarding the impact of the trial and his 

penetrating observation involving geno- 

cide and its effect upon humanity are 
worthy of the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

REMARKS OF Gov. Davip L. LAWRENCE AT THE 
STATEWIDE ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN DIN- 
NER, SHERATON HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 28, 1961 


There are few things I enjoy more fully 
than the opportunity to talk about Israel. 
For years now, the new, Free State of Israel 
has been one of my major interests—an 
interest which has grown, rather than di- 
minished, with the passage of time. 

I am sure you remember, as I do, those 
first, formative years in the life of this great 
outpost for liberty. They were troubled, un- 
certain years; if it had not been for Israel’s 
friends in America and the rest of the free 
world, the torch of liberty might not be 
shining there today. 

But it is shining, brightly and beautifully. 
There is reason enough in that alone for us 
to rejoice, 

For those of us who have had the inspiring 
@xperience of visits to Israel, the terrible 
shadows of the past have dimmed and have 
been replaced by the glorious, sunlit promise 
of the future. 

It is to that future, of course, that we 
dedicate ourselves now—and to the young 
men and women who will determine what 
course it is to take. 

I am deeply honored that a center to serve 
those young people will bear my name in this 
proud new land. Israel has many vital re- 
sources—it has raw material, it has the 
power for industry, its people have the en- 
ergy and the determination to succeed in the 
face of insurmountable odds. Yet these re- 
sources pale beside the greatest of all values 
a nation can have—its children. In them 
we place our hope and our trust for the 
future of freedom and the fulfillment of 
mankind’s ideal for human dignity. 

To many casual observers, it may seem 
ironic that the world needs to be reminded 
of the tragedy of the world’s Jews in recent 
history. It has been only a few short years, 
now, since Adolf Hitler’s Fascist horde over- 
run a continent and trampled an entire 
generation of people beneath its iron heels. 

But the memory of man is incredibly 
brief; it lingers for a while over the pleasant 
and sentimental stories—but too often it 
shuts a final door on the atrocities men com- 
mit against themselves. 

Only two decades have passed, but if we 
were to judge the Nazi regime by modern 
books and movies, we would be justified in 
saying that Hitler’s obsession against the 
Jews really did not exist. Our grandchildren 
may be forgiven if they feel that being a Nazi 
in the 1940’s was synonymous with being a 
capable military leader who performed his 
duties well—but always without initiative on 
his own part, acting, if you will, on the con- 
stant orders of someone in higher authority. 

It is difficult, of course, to pin down the 
exact origin of those orders. The higher 
authority has gone his way to his grave or 
to a prison cell or to an asylum for the 
insane. Many of them are dead; some 
have seemed to disappear from the earth’s 
face to be heard from only as phantoms from 
the past. A few, such as Martin Bormann, 
may be still alive, living out their haunted 
days as fugitives in a land filled with 
strangers. 

And, so, we are left with Adolph Eichmann. 


Far more important, we are left with the 
Eichmann trial in Israel today. 

Future historians will look back upon 
this trial as the supreme example of a na- 
tion's conduct in the face of enormous emo- 
tional storm and controversy. For today, as 
the world’s eyes are focused on the court- 
room in Jerusalem, we begin to see the true 
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greatness of a people whose love of justice 
surpasses all personal thirst for vengeance. 

Only a country with this kind of love and 
respect for law could have prepared the case 
against Eichmann in the way Israel has pre- 
pared it; only a nation with supreme regard 
for the fairness of Justice could have helped 
a defendant prepare his own case as Israel 
has done for Eichmann. 

Where a less humane government might 
have turned its captive loose to be hunted 
down by the vengeful spirits of those who 
have suffered at his hands, Israel has con- 
structed a fantastic system of security to 
make sure that Eichmann lives. To give one 
of the world’s most terrible mass murderers 
every opportunity to present his own case 
fairly, Israel has hired Robert Servatius, 
West Germany’s most famous defense at- 
torney to defend Eichmann. Israel will pay 
for the legal assistance needed in the 
preparation of that defense; and she has 
turned over to Eichmann’s attorney, the 
names and complete histories of the 39 
prosecution witnesses who are being called. 
Equally important, the defendant has been 
aliowed free access to his own 3,500-page 
statement; he has been given the oppor- 
tunity to check that statement and revise 
it in the days since it was first completed. 

It is clear, I hope, that there is some- 
thing more than a single man on trial in 
Jerusalem, today. The case against Adolph 
Eichmann depends less upon his personai 
actions than it does the intent of the po- 
litical system he served—a system without 
moral values whose most brutal and unbe- 
lievable concept was the utter extermina- 
tion of a people. 

I do not pretend to know what gripped the 
Germany of the forties. I know far too little 
about the psychological labyrinth of minds 
such as those possessed by Goebbels or Hein- 
rich Himmler or Goering. 

But I do know that the twisted and warped 
mind of Adolph Eichmann was not a singu- 
lar aberration limited to one man; it was 
an appallingly accurate reflection from the 
mirror of his own nation and his own time. 
The true tragedy of Eichmann is not his 
inhumanity, but the fact that—to Nazi Ger- 
many—his behavior was rational and logi- 
cal. In the strictest sense of the words. in- 
volved, no one will ever repay humanity for 
the crimes committed against Jews in Ger- 
many. There is no payment for millions of 
lives lost in a terrible campaign of deliberate 
extinction. 

Genocide is a crime against mankind— 
and it must be tried in a human court, given 
a human sentence and that sentence must 
be carried out in the name of humanity. 

It will serve mankind well to study the 
trial of Adolph Eichmann as it proceeds, for 
the courtroom in Jerusaleum is filled with 
6 million “witnesses” who cannot testify. 
Their mouths do not speak, for they are 
filled with the terrible ashes of their fellow 
men. Their eyes are unseeing, yet they 
scan the records which become a part of the 
evidence and they watch those with great 
care who have begun to forget. 

We have forgotten—and the world is a 
poorer place because of our forgetfulness. 
If we look back long enough and hard 
enough, we will know that we cannot for- 
get Belsen and Buchenwald and Dachau— 
for they were a part of the time in which 
we lived and the world we made. 

As we hear the testimony in this trial, we 
are listening to our own voices, out of the 
past. And as we pass judgment, we pass it 
not only on Adolph Eichmann, but upon 
ourselves, the living and the dead, the dying 
and the yet unborn, in Jerusalem. 

It is to the living that we must address 
ourselves, now—for neither the dead nor 
those who are still to come can hear our 
words. And so it is that we dedicate our- 
selves, primarily, to the young people of this 
young nation—Israel. 
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The youth center which will be built in 
Israel will honor one man by bearing his 
name. But it is in the name of all the 
others—the young boys and girls who did 
not live to see this great, new, vibrant spirit 
that is modern Israel—that we must con- 
secrate our efforts in the days ahead. 

As I have already said, I am deeply hon- 
ored that the State of Israel has chosen 
to name this center after me. In my visits 
te this mew country, I have been greatly 
inspired by what the Israeli people and 
their government are doing. 

The scientific research now carried out 
in this new nation may one day provide 
mankind with the answer to his greatest 
problems. We will live to see the day when 
working in their own 


of Israel pass on to their children. 

It is for this reason—because the child 
of today is man’s most vital resource for 
the future—that the youth center in Jeru- 
salem can be among our greatest contribu- 
ons to the history of humanity. 


z 





Freedom Rider Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Monroe News-Star of June 4, 1961: 

FrReEepoOM RmeER RECORD 


Following are essential portions of the rec- 
ord of James Gibson Peck, Congress of Racial 
Equality official and leader of mobbed free- 
dom riders in Alabama, as sent to President 
Kennedy by Attorney General Gallion of 
Alabama: 

“James Peck is listed on the letterhead of 
the Civil Defense Protection Committee. 

“On October 28, 1942, Peck was indicted by 
a Federal Grand Jury in the Southern Dis- 
trict Court of New York for violation of the 
Selective Service Act of 1940, and on Novem- 
ber 27, 1942, was sentenced to serve 3 years 
in the Federal penitentiary. 

“He has arrest records for racial agitation 
in Palisades Park and Cliffside Park, N.J., in 
July and August 1947. He is a member of the 
Committee for Non-Violent Action Against 
Nuclear Weapons, 

“He is the son of James Peck who was 
brought into custody in Honolulu in 1958 for 
violating a Federal court injunction. The 
violation consisted of his sailing with a group 
aboard the yacht Golden Rule to Eniwetok 
where the U.S. Government was planning 
atomic tests. He served 60 days in jail in 
Honolulu. 

“Jim Peck was listed in the Communist 
newspaper, Peoples World in California as 
the leader of a 2-day conference of opponents 
of the death penalty in the Chessman case 
(see Peoples World, July 23, 1960, p. 3). 

“Since Federal intervention was brought 
about in Alabama through the planned 
actions of a group of so-called freedom 
riders led by one James Douglas Peck, an of- 
ficial of the of Racial Equality, I 
wish to inquire officially of you as to whether 
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you were or are aware of the record of the 
said James Douglas Peck as a ‘unist 
associate and a demonstrated enemy of 
America? 

“I make this inquiry particularly in view 
of the fact that statements from high ad- 
ministration officials, including Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, indicate clearly 
that CORE was encouraged in its trip to 
Alabama, and offered safe conduct by the 
Federal Government. 

“Records of the U.S. Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee reveal that the same 
Peck was active with the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, which has demonstrated 
against construction of our Polaris sub- 
marines at the Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn. The group above referred to is headed 
by A. J. Muste, who has a long record (30 
years or more) of association and coopera- 
tion with identified Communist Party fronts. 
(Muste was one of the so-called independ- 
ent observers at the 17th annual convention, 
Communist Party, U.S.A., held February 16, 
1957, at the Teresia Hotel in Harlem.) 

“Activities of this group are described in 
the Communist Daily Worker of April 2, 
1961, pages 1 and 10, by Arnold Johnson, leg- 
islative director for the Communist Party, 
USA.” 





Some Basic Problems in This Era of 
Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s outstanding citizens, Mr. 
John Cowles, is associated with the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune newspapers 
which have both contributed to civic 
betterment and the advance of public 
information in the State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Cowles delivered on Sunday, June 
4, a commencement address which I 
would like to share with my colleagues: 
Some Basic PROBLEMS IN THIS ERA OF CRISIS 

(By John Cowles) 

Perhaps it is only human nature for each 
generation to believe that it is living in a 
time of crisis, in an era that will mark a 
decisive turning point in world civilization. 
However, I am convinced that this is lit- 
erally true in the case of your generation. 

We are living in the most revolutionary 
period in all history, because we are not only 
in the midst of a scientific revolution, but 
also in the midst of worldwide political, 
social and economic revolutions as well. 

We, as a Nation, have not yet adequately 
adjusted our thinking to the realities that 
exist in the world today. We feel frustrated 
and confused, largely because we are still 
instinctively clinging to many outworn ideas 
which may have been valid at some time in 
the past, but which are not valid under to- 
day’s new conditions. 

In centuries gone by, there have, of 
course, been many wars and many revolu- 
tions, but important as those wars or revo- 
lutions appeared at the time, they involved 
only a relatively small part of the globe. 
Today, for the first time, we face problems 
which may not only involve the continued 
survival of our country in freedom, but lit- 
erally the survival of civilization, and per- 
haps even of all human life on this planet. 

One of these basic problems, the impor- 
tance of which is grossly underestimated, is 
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that of population growth. Few people com- 
prehend either the rapidity and magnitude, 
or the implications of the current popula- 
tion growth throughout the world. This 
increase in population is the natural result 
of what medical science and public health 
measures have done to eliminate plague and 
pestilence throughout the globe, to reduce 
infant mortality, and lengthen the average 
span of human life. . 
BILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


The underdeveloped countries are grow- 
ing in population at a much faster rate 
than western Europe or the United States. 
Forecasts indicate that unless we have a 
devastating nuclear war before the year 2000 
arrives, and that is only a little more than 
one generation away, there will be more 
than a half billion Africans and 4 bil- 
lion Asians. China alone, even within its 
present territorial boundaries, will probably 
pass the billion mark in population in about 
10 years. 

Let’s consider India for a moment. For 
the free world, India is the most important 
country on the mainland of Asia. Unless 
India can achieve substantially higher 
standards of living, there is little possibility 
of India’s surviving as a democracy, with 
freedom of speech, press, religion, and all 
the other liberties in which we Americans 
believe. India is making a valiant attempt 
to improve educational opportunities and 
step up its output of food, manufactured 

and services, and is increasing its 
gross national product at the rate of around 
3 percent a year. 

However, the population of India is in- 
creasing at a rate of about 2 percent a 
year. Its population has grown more than 
80 million in the last decade, so that the 
improvement in average income—the per 
capita income—is extremely small, only 
about 1 percent. India is running on a 
treadmill. Unless India’s rate of popula- 
tion growth can be slowed down, as Japan 
has done with its rate, there is almost no 
likelihood that India can make really sig- 
nificant per capita economic progress. If 
India doesn’t succeed in raising living 
standards, it will became a totalitarian, 
Communist state. If that happens, all the 
rest of the Asian mainland will also prob- 
ably be lost to the free world. 

Closely coupled with the population prob- 
lem is that of race relations. We Americans 
simply must readjust our thinking and ac- 
cept the fact that all peoples regardless of 
the color of their skin are equal in the sight 
of God and should be treated without dis- 
crimination as fellow human beings. 

Many Americans fail to realize the fact 
that race riots and racial discriminations 
and hatreds, such as those that we have 
been witnessing recently in Alabama and 
Mississippi, are the most effective possible 
ammunition to help the Communists in 
their efforts to take over Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. Our failure to solve race 
problems here probably has done and is 
doing the United States more harm than all 
the military secrets that Communist spies 
have ever stolen from us. 

If we are going to be able to achieve the 
kind of conditions in the world under which 
a nation with our purposes and goals can 
live and prosper in freedom, we must eradi- 
cate race prejudice in the United States, so 
that we can convince the peoples with col- 
ored skins on other continents that we re- 
gard them as friends and not as inferiors 
or enemies. 

FOREIGN AID NEEDED 

Currently, a sizable and perhaps growing 
number of Americans are advocating a re- 
duction in or the elimination of our for- 
eign economic aid to the underdeveloped 
nations. In my opinion, they have not 
thought through the consequences of what 
they are proposing. 
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If Asia, Africa and much of Latin America 
are taken over by the Communists, I do not 
believe that the United States and the na- 
tions of western Europe could long there- 
after continue to live in freedom. We are so 
completely dependent upon minerals and 
other raw materials from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, that if we were cut off from 
them, drastic economic controls of all kinds 
would have to be established here in the 
United States, and the areas in which we 
now have freedom of choice would rapidly 
shrink. I don’t believe that under such 
conditions even civil liberties could long be 
maintained here in a “fortress America.” 

Admittedly, many mistakes have been 
made in our foreign-aid policies. During 
the period when John Foster Dulles was Sec- 
retary of State, we grossly overestimated the 
importance of military alliances with the 
weak, new countries. Dulles initially took 
the position that it was immoral for a coun- 
try to want to be neutral in the cold war. 
He ignored the fact that even the United 
States when it first won its independence 
from Great Britain wished to follow a course 
of neutrality and, in the words of George 
Washington’s Farewell Address, “avoid all 
entangling foreign alliances.” 

Most of the military alliances that we made 
with the weak, newly emergent independent 
nations have been of little value to us. Iam 
not, of course, referring to the NATO alli- 
ance with the Western European countries, 
which was established under President Tru- 
man while Dean Acheson was Secretary of 
State, but rather to the later military alli- 
ances with the feeble new countries in other 
parts of the world. NATO is, of course, the 
keystone of our whole policy of collective 
security. 

To accomplish what we wish through for- 
eign aid, three changes should be made in 
our overall policy: First, the Congress should 
authorize this foreign economic aid not on 
an annual year-by-year basis, but on a 5- 
year, or at least 3-year, continuing basis so 
that our funds can be spent on longer-range 
projects which will produce permanent bene- 
fits in raising the living and educational 
standards of the peoples we are trying to 
help. The fact that we took this long-term 
view was one of the reasons for the Mar- 
shall plan’s great success. 

Second, less emphasis should be_ placed on 
whether or not the recipient nations sign 
military pacts with us. The fact that we 
ask them to do so frequently gives them the 
impression that our controlling motive is 
simply to get military allies against the 
Communists rather than because we want to 
help them improve their social, political, and 
economic conditions. 

Third, we need to select the individuals 
who are going to administer our aid in for- 
eign countries with much greater care. 
Some of our representatives have been un- 
suited for their jobs or even downright in- 
competent. We have as a result wasted a 
sizable part of the funds in some countries. 


BENEFITS FOR ALL 


Arnold Toynbee, who is perhaps the 
world’s greatest historian, has suggested 
that the 20th century may be remembered 
not as the age of the atomic bomb, but as 
being the first time when man had ever 
thought it practicable to distribute all the 
benefits of civilization to all people. 

In our smugness, we forget that while the 
average American family last year had an 
income of $6,900, half the peoples of the 
world are living, or rather simply trying to 
stay alive, on annual incomes of $60 or $70 
apiece. 

If a lot more Americans were to visit 
India and see the thousands of Indians 
sleeping on the sidewalks of Calcutta or 
Bombay because they have no homes or 
shelter, if more Americans were to see the 
degraded poverty in Egypt, if more realized 
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the utter lack of educational opportunities 
in most of the world, I have no doubt that 
we would support a foreign economic aid 
program of the magnitude that we should. 

It will be tragic for civilization if the 
United States and Canada and the rich na- 
tions of Western Europe are not sufficiently 
enlightened and generous to help the less 
fortunate peoples in other parts of the world 
develop their economic potentialities and 
raise their educational and living standards. 

Perhaps some of you are surprised that I 
did not start my remarks by discussing the 
danger of nuclear war and the need for arms 
control under a system of mutual inspec- 
tion. It seems to me hardly necessary to 
point out to a college audience that this, 
along with population control, is a para- 
mount need of our time. 

I deeply hope that we are going to be able 
to make real progress toward reaching an 
agreement with the Communists on arms 
control, but the problems involving mutual 
inspection are incredibly complex. Even if 
we hopefully assume that there will be good 
will on both sides, it will take, at best, a 
long period of discussion before a detailed 
agreement could be reached and put into 
effect. 

Even if an agreement were achieved with 
Russia on arms control, with mutual inspec- 
tion and with successive step-by-step reduc- 
tion in armaments, obviously Red China 
would also have to be included. We cer- 
tainly should not disarm ourselves unless 
we knew that China, as well as Russia, was 
doing the same thing. 

Our eventual goal—that of world peace 
under world law—is at best far, far in the 
future. An agreement on a system of arms 
control, with mutual inspection, to be fol- 
lowed by a progressive reduction in national 
armaments, would in itself be the first giant 
step in creating a system of world law. 

In the meantime we must keep militarily 
strong. I believe we probably should in- 
crease our own military expenditures, per- 
haps even beyond what President Kennedy 
has proposed. 

Many Americans are still suffering from a 
wide variety of illusions. There is little hope 
of our making substantial progress toward 
ultimate solutions of basic problems until 
these illusions have been eliminated. 

Let me refer briefly to a couple of them. 
A sizable group of Americans, for example, 
seems to think that big government is our 
greatest single menace. They like to quote 
Thomas Jefferson, who, a century and a half 
ago when the United States was a small, 
isolated, rural, agrarian society, said, “That 
government is best which governs least.” 


ENORMOUS CHANGES 


We have had, however, such revolutionary 
changes in conditions since Jefferson’s time 
that those people who today think that big 
government is our greatest menace are ut- 
terly unrealistic, and are by implication ad- 
vocating anarchy. 

In the horse and buggy days, we didn’t 
need traffic officers or stop-and-go traffic 
signs. Does anyone question that we need 
them now? Does anyone think that we 
should get along now without a pure food 
and drug administration, or an agency to 
prevent pollution of our rivers and streams? 

Before radio broadcasting had been in- 
vented, we didn’t need a Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to assign specific wave- 
lengths to specific broadcasters. Before air- 
planes were invented, we didn’t need a Fed- 
eral Aviation Authority to regulate air 
traffic. 


Today, however, big government is neces- - 


sary and inevitable. One administration 
may be more wasteful and inefficient than 
another, but regardless of which political 
party is in power, government is certain to 
grow bigger, because only the government 
can perform many of the new functions that 
a changing and developing society requires. 
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Many Americans also make a fetish of 
what they call our “national sovereignty.” 
They do not want to yield any of it to any 
international authority. They overlook the 
fact that over the years we have given up, 
in some degree, our sovereignty over many 
things, for example over radio broadcasting 
and air travel, simply because the march of 
events compelled us to do so. 

Broadcasting wave lengths are now allo- 
cated by international agreement to the 
United States and the other countries to 
avoid jamming and chaos. Similarly we have 
international control over aviation safety 
regulations ahd have established uniform 
international procedures under which Amer- 
ican airlines fly over or land in Germany or 
Japan or Italy, while foreign planes must 
conform to similar internationally agreed 
regulations when they fly here. 

For many years we have had an interna- 
tional postal union which prescribes the ar- 
rangements under which mail is sent from 
one country to another. We also have an 
international health organization which has 
made uniform rules as to the inoculations 
and vaccinations of persons traveling from 
one country to another. 

Science is changing the world at such an 
incredibly rapid rate that it is inevitable that 
we are going to have to give up our so-called 
sovereignty in other fields. 

More than 90 percent of all scientists who 
have ever lived since the dawn of history are 
living today and producing a torrent of new 
discoveries. It shortly will be possible for 
man to control climatic conditions. Uniess 
there is international control, one country by 
diverting rainfall could create floods or 
drouth in another country. It would be in- 
tolerable not to establish international con- 
trol over this weather-changing capability. 

YOUTH’S OBLIGATIONS 


There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty when nations are poten- 
tially capable of shooting intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, carrying hydrogen war- 
heads, to countries thousands of miles away. 

There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty when unborn babies 
may be adversely affected by radioactivity 
stemming from atomic explosions set off half 
way around the globe. There are degrees, but 
only degrees, of national sovereignty in the 
world today. There will inevitably be less in 
the world of tomorrow. 

You young men and women who are grad- 
uating here today have a deeper obligation 
to your country than do those of your gen- 
eration who have not had the benefit of a 
good college education. 

You can pay off your obligation in only 
one way. That is by active participation and 
eventual leadership in those organizations 
that are going to mold the shape of things 
to come—organizations that are endeavoring 
to improve the community, and the State, 
and the Nation, and the world. 

That means that you should join and 
actively participate in church organizations 
and civic groups, in foreign policy clubs, in 
leagues of women voters, in PTA’s, in cham- 
bers of commerce, and in farm or labor or 
political organizations. 

Many of you will, I hope, go actively into 
politics, for politics is simply the exercise of 
the art of self-government, and in that pur- 
suit we need our ablest men and women. 
Don’t assume that you have to wait until 
you are middle aged before you can influence 
the course of events; you can begin to do 
it now. 

KEEP OPEN MINDS ' 


But, above all, keep open minds and stay 
flexible enough to modify your previously 
held opinions in the light of changed con- 
ditions and new developments. 

Dr. Edward Teller, one of the world’s most 
distinguished nuclear scientists, told me his 
definition of an optimist. “An optimist,” he 
said, “is someone who believes that the 
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future is uncertain.” Well, I am an optimist. 
While I thoroughly believe that the future 
is uncertain, I also have a deep conviction 
that if the American people become suffi- 
ciently well informed our country will do the 
right things. 

You are commencing your adult lives at 
the most critical period in human history. 
Don’t forget that history is made by dedi- 
cated minorities, not by complacent majori- 
ties. Yours is the challenge to see to it 
that not only our country, but that the 
whole human race, survives, and survives in 
freedom. 





Dedication of the Sgt. Paul S. Beck U.S. 
Army Reserve Training Center, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., May 30, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


7 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the dedi- 
cation ceremony May 30, 1961, of the 
Set. Paul S. Beck U.S. Army Reserve 
Training Center, Bellefonte, Pa., which 
is the sixth Reserve training center con- 
structed in my congressional district 
since the approval of the Reserves Forces 
Act of 1955. The number of Reserve 
training centers will be increased to sev- 
en when the proposed Army Reserve 
training center is constructed at State 
College, Pa., next fall. 

The May 30 program at Bellefonte was 
of dual significance since it combined 
the annual Memorial Day observance 
with the dedication ceremony. 

In addition to my remarks as a partici- 
pant in the Memorial Day program, I had 
the honor of introducing as principal 
speaker, Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper, 
commanding general of the XXI U.S. 
Army Corps. Following are my remarks: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 

or PENNSYLVANIA, DEDICATION CEREMONIES, 

U.S. Army RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, TUES- 

DAY, May 30, 1961, art BELLEFONTE, Pa. 

It is an honor to participate in this Me- 
morial Day program which has dual signifi- 
cance since it combines Bellefonte’s 1961 
observance of Memorial Day with the formal 
deducation of the Sgt. Paul S. Beck, US. 
Army Reserve Training Center. 

Before introducing the principal speaker 
who will deliver the dedicatory address, I 
should like to emphasize that Memorial Day 
is a day of reverence and recollection. 

In keeping with the annual custom, we 
assemble on May 30 each year to honor the 
memory of those who gave their lives in 
defense of their country. 

Today, in addition to paying a tribute of 
love and respect to all our honored dead, 
we signally honor one of them by the dedi- 
cation of the new Army Reserve Training 
Center in memory of one of Bellefonte’s gal- 
lant sons, Sgt. Paul S. Beck, who was killed 
in action in Germany in 1945. 

For his heroism, born of boundless courage 
and deathless valor, Sergeant Beck was 
awarded posthumously the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 
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This new Army Reserve Training Center 
which immortalizes Sgt. Paul S. Beck is a 
sturdy and dignified memorial. 

It serves a practical and patriotic pur- 
pose, and a purpose so suited to the char- 
acter and military career of Sgt. Paul S. Beck. 

Such a fine memorial must be gratifying 
to all who knew and loved him, and in par- 
ticular, to his mother, Mrs. Ella Beck, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Carol Comrod, who are 
present on this memorable occasion. 

It is good to know that the residents of 
this community and the loved ones of Ser- 
geant Beck, who gave to his country “the 
last full measure of devotion,” will be able 
to have ever before their eyes, this substan- 
tial evidence of the honor in which the 
name of Sergeant Beck is held by his grate- 
ful country. 

As a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am an advocate of 
Army Reserve Center construction because 
I believe in strength in the Reserve. 

As our first President urged—I believe in 
an adequate regular Defense Establishment 
and a strong, well-organized, well-equipped, 
and well-trained Reserve. 

The Father of our Country strongly recom- 
mended—"The citizens of America—from 15 
to 60 should be borne on the milita rolls, 
provided with uniform arms, and so far ac- 
customed to the use of them that the total 
strength of the country might be called 
forth at short notice.” 

It is easy now to recognize the great wis- 
dom of Washington’s advice. 

However, more than a century passed be- 
fore his proposals were translated into really 
effective laws and actions. 

In all conflicts in which this country en- 
gaged before the Korean conflict, we had time 
to mobilize before meeting the enemy. 

In today’s troubled world, the availability 
of this warning time is dubious. 

The initial strike may be our first warning. 

We must have, therefore, an effective, im- 
mediately available Reserve for national sur- 
vival. 

Since a citizen army may be called to arms 
on short notice, it has become clear to us 
that Reserve Forces, well trained and quickly 
responsive, may be the key to survival. 

This capability is being provided through 
the training received by the young men and 
women in Bellefonte and in similar com- 
munities, at nearly 5,000 Reserve training 
centers. 

The Congress of the United States has 
demonstrated how much it is aware of the 
need for a strong and active Reserve Force, 
by the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 

Today there is more interest -and effort 
being put into the Reserve Forces training 
program by the Congress and our military 
leaders, than there has ever been in our 
history. 

With the passage of the Reserve Forces 
Act—we in Congress provided for a Reserve 
Establishment which permits us to broaden 
the obligation of citizenship and the mili- 
tary obligation as well, so that if a future 
Korea occurs in the history of our country— 
we can call upon men who may not be veter- 
ans, but who are nevertheless well trained 
and prepared for combat. 

The purpose of the law was to provide the 
machinery, and the trained men in adequate 
numbers, to our Reserve Forces, so that they 
may be mobilized quickly to augment the 
Active Forces in the event of war or national 
emergency. 

A few years back, it would have been im- 
possible to construct such a building as this 
for the Army Reserve. 

There was neither a construction program, 
nor funds for construction. 
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The Army Reserve construction program, 
under which this building was completed, 
was only begun in 1950. 

Since then 417 centers have been com- 
pleted, 53 are under construction, and more 
are planned. 

The Army Reserve also leases some 950 
training facilities. 

The construction of an Army Reserve cen- 
ter such as this one, depends upon several 
things. 

First, there must be enough reserve per- 
sonnel, actively participating in units in a 
particular area, to justify the center. 

Next, funds must be obtained through the 
Congress, 

Then a suitable site must be obtained and 
approved by the Department of the Army, 
the Department of Defense, and in some in- 
stances, by the Congress. 

Public opinion must also favor and support 
the construction. 

Any Reserve Center becomes a part of the 
community. 

Reserve centers are more than just build- 
ings, they help to enhance community un- 
derstanding and support of the Reserve pro- 
gram, wherever they are built. 

They also provide a means of creating a 
greater awareness of the vital nature of the 
mission of the ready reserve, in the protec- 
tion of our country and the preservation of 
our ideals. 

Your Congressman is, therefore, vitally 
concerned with all of the details relating to 
its construction. 

A closely coordinated series of events takes 
place from the time the determination is 
made to build a training center, in a specific 
ane to its completion and actual dedica- 
tion. 

Members of Congress are kept informed of 
the selection of construction sites for Re- 
serve centers, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the project. 

Your Congress and the armed services are 
committed to the same primary mission, the 
security of the United States. 

We continually work together, seeking 
solutions to our mutual problems in the 
interests of all the people. 

While the administrative procedure out- 
lined sounds somewhat complicated, yet 
routine in nature, in obtaining approval of 
a Reserve training center, you have my 
assurance from personal experience that it 
presents a challenging, yet highly reward- 
ing task. 

As a ranking Republican member of the 
Military Reserve Subcommittee, of the House 
Committee on the Armed Services, my as- 
signment enables me to keep in close and 
constant touch with developments regarding 
new Reserve training centers in the Nation, 
and especially in my own congressional dis- 
trict—comprising Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties. 

The result of my being in a key position 
as a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee has proved favorable for 
my congressional district, as evidenced by 
the construction of six new Reserve training 
centers at Altoona, Dubois, Clearfield, and 
this Reserve training center in Bellefonte, as 
well as the US. Naval Reserve training 
centers at Altoona and Curwensville. 

These various projects are a fitting climax 
to years of painstaking effort and numerous 
conferences with officials of the Department 
of Defense, as well as much time and effort 
expended in securing authorization and then 
the construction funds from Congress. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction that my 
amendment in the House Armed Services 
Committee, concerning this Reserve training 
center here in Bellefonte, was the initial 
step in securing congressional approval of 
the project. 
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With six new Reserve traiming centers now 
a reality in my congressional district, it is 
pleasing to know that my efforts in behalf 
of the proposed Army training center at State 
College have proved successful. 

The site has been selected and approved, 
and negotiations to acquire the land were 
completed last April 5. 

Construction of the State College Army 
Reserve Training Center, which will be the 
seventh in my congressional district, is 
scheduled to begin during the second quar- 
ter of the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The delay is due to a revised design which 
is expected to be completed by September 1, 
with construction scheduled to begin in early 
October. 

On this solemn and memorable occasion 
I should like to salute the officers and mem- 
bers of the Reserve organizations that are 
presently assigned to this $289,000 Reserve 
training center; namely: 

1. The 3d Platoon, Company A, 491st En- 
gineer Battalion C, and 

2. The 480th Quartermaster Company. 

Both units are combat support units, 
which means that in case of a national emer- 
gency, they would become part of the sup- 
port and supply efforts of the U.S. Army. 

I wish to tender a special tribute to Maj. 
Harry A. Houston, senior unit adviser, and 
Capt. W. H. Weaver, senior unit, U.S. Army 
Reserve, commander, for their wholehearted 
cooperation extended to me over a period of 
several years—in compiling information of 
great assistance in my effort to obtain ap- 
proval by Congress of this Army Reserve 
training cehter. 

I would be remiss in expressing apprecia- 
tion were I to fail in mentioning the fine 
support accorded Reserve activities by the 
people of Bellefonte and especially members 
of the training center advisory board—com- 
posed of public-spirited citizens of this com- 
munity. 

The spirit in which you are responding 
to the need of the Nation for adequate 
strength in Reserve, and wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the Army in carrying out its mis- 
sion, is heartwarming and it is typical of the 
response of a patriotic American community. 

The American people support their Armed 
Forces, not for the purpose of making war, 
but to be able to prevent war, and to protect 
the United States when this becomes 
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That is the basic purpose for which all of 
us are gathered here today—in dedicating 
this important Army Reserve Center. 

We are very fortunate in having present as 
principal speaker, Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper, 
commanding general of the 21lst U.S. Army 
Corps. 

General Cooper is a graduate of the Mili- 
tary Academy, class of 1929. 

He saw combat service in World War II in 
the north African invasion, in Tunisia, Sicily, 
Italy, France, and Germany. 

In Korea he commanded the 7th Division 
and IX Corps Artillery. 

In addition to command assignments, 
General Cooper has had extensive staff ex- 
perience, which includes service as Chief of 
the Army War Plans Branch in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, at the outbreak of the 
Korean operation and, more recently, as 
Chief of Plans and Operations, U.S. Army 
Europe. 

General Cooper is a qualified parachutist, 
who commanded the 11th Airborne Division 
in Europe in 1958. 

At the time the 11th Airborne Division was 
replaced by the 24th Infantry Division, he 
assumed command of the latter organization. 

In that position he was in charge of the 
training and mounting of the parachute 
units for the Lebanon operation. 
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He came from command of the 24th Divi- 
sion in Europe to his present assignment in 
November 1959. 

At this time it is an honor and privilege to 
present to you as principal speaker, Maj. 
Gen. Ralph C. Cooper. 





Federal Control Ahead ?—Poisonous 
Apple for the Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 25, 1961: 

FEDERAL CONTROL AHEAD?—POISONOUS APPLE 
FOR THE TEACHER 


The Federal aid to public schools bill is 
gliding through both Houses of Congress, 
augmented almost daily with new ramifica- 
tions that would give the Government even 
tighter controls over education than those 
proposed by President Kennedy in his origi- 
nal measure. 

As the Senate version of the bill now 
stands, Federal funds could be used for text- 
books, schoolbuses, and janitors’ salaries in 
addition to partly paying teachers’ salaries 
and for construction of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The 3-year outlay totes up 
to a whopping $2.55 billion, swollen from the 
President’s original request for $2.3 billion. 

The House adaptation is cheaper than the 
Senate’s, totaling $2.484 billion. It has spe- 
cial provisions designed to gain Southern 
support but with enough loopholes—as has 
the Senate measure—to set a swift course 
toward complete centralization of the coun- 
try’s educational system. 

If the bill eventually is approved in any- 
thing like the measures being jockeyed about 
Congress our educational system will be on 
the way to becoming a Federal empire to 
which every citizen will be beholden. 

Teachers will pay obeisance to Washington 
and the politicians who control their salaries 
and futures. 

School boards, which traditionally have 
been in control of local education, would 
assume minor responsibilities with hands 
outstretched toward Washington. 

The textbook authors naturally would fol- 
low party lines in their writings, for who 
among them could afford to offend those at 
the fountainhead? Books that didn’t con- 
form wouldn’t sell to the Government. 

These are strong assumptions, but history 
shows that a little control inevitably leads 
to more, 

All of us, meanwhile, would pay until we 
bled for largesse dispensed by agencies over 
which we would have no control. 


The administration’s whole program has 
been cloaked under the vague phrase “unmet 
needs” that can be remedied only by mas- 
sive Federal spending. How far from the 
facts can you get? 

From 1951-61 when school enrollment in- 
creased 44 percent, expenditures at the State 
and local levels zoomed 153 percent to an 
estimated $16.4 billion for 1961. Without 
any Federal aid, teachers’ salaries jumped 
74 percent to an average of $5,389 while the 
average per capita income rose only 30 per- 
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cent. Classrooms are already being built at 
a rate that would indicate a surplus rather 
than a shortage by the end of the decade. 

There are surely men strong enough in 
Congress who yet can convince their col- 
leagues that the aid-to-education program 
is one of the greatest follies ever perpetrated 
by any administration. 

Its adoption would open wide the door 
that leads to socialism. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44. sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 








Tom Wallace: Editor and 
Conservationist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere regret that I 
announce to the House the death on 
Monday last of Tom Wallace, editor 
emeritus of the Louisville Times. Tom 
Wallace was a working newspaperman. 
He had served as president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in 
1940-41 and as president of the Inter- 
American Press Association in 1945. He 
was honorary life president of the latter 
organization. 

His crusades for inter-American 
friendship and for conservation of nat- 
ural resources brought him nearly as 
much recognition as his journalistic 
career. He received countless conserva- 
tion awards. 

He was the 1949 winner of the Amer- 
ican Award, given annually for “out- 
standing contributions to hemispheric 
amity and understanding.” The pre- 
vious year it had been awarded to 
former President Herbert Hoover. 

Named for Wallace are a lake, an 
organization, and two contests. The 
lake is Tom Wallace Lake, in the Jeffer- 
son County (Ky.) Forest. The organi- 
zation is the Tom Wallace Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League. The annual 
contests are the Tom Wallace Forestry 
Award, established by the Louisville 
Times, the Courier-Journal, and WHAS 
for farm people of the Kentuckiana 
area, and the Inter-American Press 
Association—Tom Wallace Awards, con- 
sisting of a plaque for the newspaper or 
magazine doing most to promote inter- 
American friendship, and a scroll and 
$500 for the writer of the winning article 
or articles. 

A fifth-generation Kentuckian, Wal- 
lace was a courtly man, graceful in de- 
meanor, and possessing a sharp wit. He 
kept his youthful interest in news cov- 
erage through all his years. If some- 
thing caught his eye on his way down- 
town, he would come to the Times’ news- 
room in the morning before even taking 
off his overcoat. He was a working 
newspaperman to the last. 

He retired as editor of the Times in 
1948 at the age of 74 and from then on 
wrote a three-times-a-week column on 
the editorial page. 

He suffered a heart attack on his farm 
at Prospect about 10 years ago and was 
in the hospital for nearly a month. 
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Back on his feet, he resumed his regular 
round of convention-going and traveling 
about the State for news. 

About 5 years ago, he suffered food 
poisoning on one of his South American 
trips, recovered, but seemed to have lost 
some of his old drive. He worried about 
insomnia. He told colleagues that his 
eyes were giving him some trouble and 
said that it was the first time in his life 
that he had difficulty in sleeping. 
Finally, in 1959, he had to discontinue 
coming to the office. 

“OLD MAN BARKLEY” 


But to the end, he retained his sense 
of contemporary affairs. 

One day at luncheon, he referred to 
“old man Barkley.” : 

A younger executive broke in to say, 
good-humoredly, “Pardon me, Mr. Wal- 
lace, did you say, ‘old man Barkley?’ ” 

Wallace twinkled. “I did, indeed. 
True, he is some years my junior, but 
you heard me correctly.” He proceeded 
with the story he was telling. 

In social gatherings, he was the true, 
old-school gentleman urbane and digni- 
fied. He was a delightful storyteller 
with a sense of pertinent detail. He 
could tell of incidents of long ago, yet 
with a verve that made listeners feel it 
was only yesterday. 

Capable of swift anger, he also held 
in him a tremendous loyalty toward good 
newspapering. When the Times’ news 
staff produced an unusually outstanding 
story, Wallace was the first to send what 
was almost a gloating memo of congrat- 
ulations. 

FOUND TIE IN OFFICE 


Little personal quirks and traits of 
Wallace became stories in themselves. 
At his 40th anniversary dinner, Russell 
Briney—now editor of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, at that time one of Wallace’s aids 
on the Times—spoke wryly of the edito- 
rial smoke and fire he had to whip up 
“when a farmer shoots a hawk or a city 
slicker cuts down a Christmas tree.” 

A year later, in 1941, the late Harry 
Bloom wrote a column in the Times 
about Wallace’s forgetting to wear his 
necktie to the office. Bloom said Wal- 
lace thought things over and decided: 
“A man careless enough to leave home 
without a necktie is careless enough to 
have a forgotten tie around his office.” 
And he did. 

Wallace was 26 when he joined the 
staff of the Times without pay, “be- 
cause I hated all kinds of business.” He 
had been a Richmond, Va., bookkeeper 
for a short time and tried working 
briefly with an ice company in Shelby- 
ville and a tooth powder factory in New 
York City. 

He was put on the police beat, as 
many new reporters are nowadays, and 
began writing a daily feature called 
“Little Dramas of the Police Court.” 





OFFERED SALARIED JOB 


After 6 weeks, the Louisville Dispatch 
offered him a salaried job. 

After he worked successively for the 
old Evening Post, Louisville Herald, St. 
Louis Republic and again for the Times, 
serving at various times as Frankfort 
and Washington correspondent. 

When Wallace was 31, Henry Watter- 
son invited him to become the youngest 
member of the Courier-Journal editorial 
staff, because he wanted some of “the 
point of view of youth.” 

After “Marse Henry” resigned, Wal- 
lace left the Courier-Journal and took 
over the Times editorial page at his own 
request. He was its chief until he be- 
came the Times editor 7 years later. 

He was at his desk each morning 
earlier than most staff members, and 
wrote most of the Times editorials, 
usually on the same day they were 
published. 

His policy: “No editoria] should be 
longer than a pencil.” 

DAILY FARM CHORES 


Before coming to the office, he started 
at 5 a.m. on chores at his 158-acre farm 
near Prospect, tending his poultry flock 
and bringing milk from his Jersey herd 
into town. 

Wallace bought the farm 47 years ago 
when it consisted of only 85 acres of 
eroded, untended, almost worthless land. 
As time passed he added another 73 
acres. By treating the soil with fer- 
tilizer, planting cover crops, and making 
sure that every conservation measure 
was practiced, he built up the land un- 
til it became one of the most productive 
farms in the county. 

He turned down many job offers in 
New York, including that of chief of the 
editorial page of the old New York Sun. 
Although he traveled all over the world, 
he called himself “a Kentuckian by birth 
and inclination.” His birthplace was 
Hurricane, in Crittenden County. An 
ancestor had been given the land by the 
Government for his service in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

HARD-HITTING LECTURER 


He was a hard hitter from the lecture 
platform as well as in his writings. He 
raged at the laxity of States in ending 
pollution of the Ohio River and other 
streams, and after a commission was 
established to clean up the Ohio, criti- 
cized it sharply for devoting more atten- 
tion to research than enforcement. 

He warned Kentuckians that their 
State was becoming “uglified’”’ by the in- 
dustrial age and charged that they don’t 
care enough to do much about it. 

In 1934 the American Scenic and His- 
torical Preservation Society awarded 
Wallace its Pugsley Silver Medal] for 
“saving” Cumberland Falls when utility 
interests tried to buy the area. 
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Between World Wars, he stated at a 
Lexington meeting that the United 
States was responsible, more than any 
other nation, for “tooth and claw” rule 
in the world because it did not join the 
League of Nations. 

URGED REFORESTATION 

The Democratic Women’s Clubs of 
Kentucky once voted that Wallace 
“should never again be invited” to ad- 
dress the group. An independent in 
politics, he had said in a speech to the 
body that persons who are too party- 
bound injure their own party. The 
women later retracted their action. 

For years Wallace railed at neglect 
of Kentucky forests, and declared that 
with proper reforestation, “We could 
support 2 million persons east of Win- 
chester and transform the citizens of 

r counties into good taxpayers.” 

A believer in local columnists in pref- 
erence to syndicated columns, he gave 
his opinion of both to a press group in 
Washington a few years ago: 

“Some columnists serve the public 
and the press and some stink—and that 
is equally true of editors.” 

An indefatigable worker, a courageous 
crusader for truth, freedom and fair 
play, Tom Wallace was a great man; in 
his death we each suffer a major loss. 





Omnibus Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
is much confusion about the pertinent 
features of the proposed omnibus farm 
bill presently being considered by the Ag- 
riculture Committees of the two Houses 
of Congress. The Progressive Farmer in 
its June issue has performed a public 
service in presenting succinct explana- 
tions of each of these features of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the text of that article, en- 
titled “What Is the Omnibus Farm Bill?” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Progressive Farmer, June 1961] 
Wuat Is THe Omnisus Farm BILL? 

In a few words, this Kennedy farm pro- 
gram or omnibus bill seeks to— 

More nearly put control of farm programs 
in farmer hands. 

Give farmers economic tools other groups 
in the Nation have long enjoyed. 

Reduce cost of farm programs to the 
Government. 

Provide broader and more effective use of 
our farm abundance to the greater benefit of 
our farm people, the Nation, and the world. 

Question. Some people are saying this bill 
will give the Secretary of Agriculture too 
much power. 

Answer. The Secretary would lose many of 
the powers he has long had; he would gain 
some. Net, we think, would be a loss of 
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specific power, as the Secretary claims, 
especially if powers of the advisory commit- 
tees are somewhat more fully spelled out. 

Question. If this legislation should be 
adopted, wouldn’t Congress be delegating too 
much legislative authority? 

Answer. Coiigress has been delegating this 
same type of legislative authority for 23 years 
under Federal marketing orders and agree- 
ments. For example, citrus people in Florida 
and California have been running their own 
marketing order programs for about 20 years. 
Under these programs they actually specify 
the quality of product that can be sold. In 
addition, they set marketing quotas on han- 
diers for shipments from day to day and 
week to week. All this has been extremely 
successful. No one has questioned the fact 
that boards made up of producers and han- 
dlers are actually exercising a quasi legisla- 
tive functioning and operating by virtue of 
authority delegated to them by the Congress 
through the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We believe Congress should have power to 
amend or revise proposals suggested to it by 
producer advisory committees. If and when 
the bill comes out of Senate and House com- 
mittees, we are quite sure there will be such 
a provision. 

Question. It has been charged that this 
program would regiment American agricul- 
ture. 

Answer. If corporations, labor unions, and 
medical societies are regimentation, then 
this legisaltion would allow producers of an 
agricultural commodity to regiment them- 
selves. This proposal is merely the machin- 
ery whereby farmers who produce a partic- 
ular commodity may agree to regulate them- 
selves. Tools provided are the same tools 
used by most other businesses, industries, 
and professions in America. 

Question. If this bill is enacted and a 
poultry group from some other region of the 
country comes forward to set up a program, 
could they not put in marketing quotas and 
drive the Southeast out of the poultry busi- 
ness? 

Answer. No. First, any marketing quota 
set up under this bill could go back no more 
than 5 years in setting a base quota. 
Georgia, Alabama, and the rest of the South- 
east have been important in the broiler in- 
dustry for more than 5 years. Second, it is 
an impossibility under this bill for any 
poultry group to set up a poultry program 
without satisfying the needs and demands of 
the Southeast. The Southeast has veto 
power in any such program. This is because 
no program can be approved except through 
a referendum in which two-thirds of the 
producers voting must vote yes. The South- 
east now has far more than one-third of 
the producers and the volume of production 
in broilers and as much as one-third of the 
producers and the volume in the production 
of eggs. 

Question. Would this legislation not en- 
able the big cotton producers of the West 
and Southwest to take cotton away from 
Alabama and the Southeast? 

Answer. No. The big cotton producers of 
the West and Southwest could not design 
and vote in a p that was inequitable 
or that worked against the Southeast. They 
do not have enough votes to do so. They 
actually have more votes in Congress for 
their ideas than they have among producers. 


‘A dozen counties in Georgia combined have 


more votes than the entire State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Question. People generally have faith in 
Secretary Freeman’s sincerity and his desire 
to do a good job for the American farmer, 
but what would happen under this act if 
we ever got a bad Secretary? 

Answer. This act includes more limita- 
tions and safeguards on the Secretary’s ac- 
tions than present laws. This act requires 
that the Secretary form and consult with 
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a national advisory committee for any com- 
modity. It further requires a referendum 
before any program can be enacted, This 
producer advisory committee could also rec- 
ommend a program calling for producers 
themselves to administer the actions from 
day to day and year to year. 

Question. What protection would livestock 
people have that feed grain people or pro- 
ducers of protein meals would not design a 
program unfair to them? 

Answer. All programs must be approved by 
the Secretary, the President, and the Con- 
gress. 

Question. What assurance do we have that 
producers of one livestock product wouldn't 
adopt a program and cause their prices to be 
unduly high due to a low quota? 

Answer. The best assurance we have that 
turkey producers, for example, would never 
set their quota too low would be the fear of 
losing their market to hogs or broilers or 
beef. No producer group wants to price itself 
out of the market. 

Question. What will happen to State self- 
help programs such as the Alabama Milk 
Control Act or the Alabama peanut promo- 
tion program? 

Answer. This law would not repeal or re- 
place any existing State State 
programs would be able to continue operat- 
ing even if a national program were adopted 
under this law. 

Question. Couldn’t some small, crackpot 
group institute a program for a commodity? 

Answer. Any program must be voted in by 
two-thirds of the producers concerned. It 
is not likely that any selfish ~group could 
command the leadership of two-thirds of an 
entire industry. In addition, before the 
Secretary would form a national commit- 
tee, action would have to be requested by a 
reasonably responsible group. 

Question. Might not the farmer be in a bad 
position of having to approve a poor program 
or having no program? 

Answer. To begin with, a program would 
be designed by a committee of farmers. If 
poor alternatives were presented to the 
farmer, it would be because a farmer com- 
mittee designed them. If farmers can’t trust 
each other, whom can they trust? 

Question. I don’t like the method of elect- 
ing commodity committees. 

Answer. We believe the plan proposed in 
the bill needs improving. It’s our under- 
standing that USDA has already conceded 
this. On the other hand, we wholeheartedly 
subscribe to stronger farmer control which 
this election system seeks to provide. We're 
inclined to believe that processor groups 
should also be represented on these com- 
mittees. 





Cost of Dulles International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it 
grieves me deeply that one of the most 
farcical episodes in the history of Fed- 
eral projects should bear the name of 
Dulles after the late Secretary of State 
who fought so untiringly and so suc- 
cessfully for the cause of universal free- 
dom. I refer to Dulles International 
Airport, which has become a most un- 
amusing and all too costly joke on the 
American taxpayer. 
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Six years ago Federal experts esti- 
mated that this federally financed jet 
airport would cost only $40 million and 
would take about 24% years to complete. 
At that time, I imsisted that the cost 
would surely double before completion 
and that 5 years rather than 2% was 
a more realistic target date. 

Mr. President, I am sometimes accused 
of being a conservative and certainly I 
was conservative in my estimates with 
regard to Dulles for the Federal Aviation 
Administrator admitted a few days ago 
that the cost of Dulles would probably 
be $180 million. 

As the Baltimore Sun put it: 

When a Government project exceeds its 
original estimated cost by 300 percent, any 
taxpayer has the right to howl. 


Mr. President, I predict the howls will 
continue to echo for the final cost of 
Dulles will surely be more than $200 
million and not even Mr. Halaby can 
guess as to when the airport will be 
ready. But I can assure my colleagues 
and anyone else residing or traveling in 
the Washington-Baltimore area that 
whatever may happen to Dulles, Friend- 
ship International Airport, only 30 min- 
utes from our Chamber, is ready, will- 
ing and able to handle passengers de- 
siring the very safest and fastest air 
jet travel. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in the Baltimore Sun of June 4, 
“Taxpayers’ Howl,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, June 4, 1961] 
TAXPAYERS’ HOWL 


When a Government project exceeds its 
original estimated cost by 300 percent any 
taxpayer has the right to howl. Balti- 
moreans have a special right to howl about 
the cost of Dulles Airport, because they have 
put their money into one jet airport for the 
Washington-Baltimore area already. Now 
they have to fork out again for the building 
of a rival airport to take the traffic from the 
one they are already paying for. 

When the Dulles project at Chantilly, Va., 
was first decided on, General Quesada, then 
President Eisenhower's special assistant for 
aviation, estimated that the 10,000-acre 
project would eventually cost $40 million to 
$45 million. Senator BuTier’s estimate was 
$95 million. Quesada thought it would take 
2% years to complete; Butter guessed 5. 
Administration estimates gradually rose. At 
the beginning of 1959 they were $62.5 mil- 
lion; in November of that year, $75 million; 
in August 1960, they had risen to $85 mil- 
lion; 5 months later they had passed the 
Butler figure and left it out of sight: a 
round $100 million was forecast. Now the 
Federal Aviation Agency frankly says it’s 
made a mess of things and that the final 
cost will be about $180 million. The date 
for the completion of Dulles meanwhile has 
been shifted from July 1961, to October 
1962. 

Not all of this is the Agency’s fault; some 
of it has been due to factors outside its con- 
trol, like the weather. But it’s a pretty 
sorry record and one which makes one won- 
der whether Congress would so blithely have 
embarked on the project if it had realized 
what the final cost would be. At all events, 
we can now see that Friendship was a real 
bargain. If all current requests for extra 
money to improve our airport are granted, 
the total cost will have been a mere $40 
million by the end of 1967. 
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What Goes On Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Arizona Republic 
entitled “What Goes on Here?” 

Wuat Gores On HERE? 


As of this writing, self-appointed private 
citizens’ groups—the most notable headed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Mil- 
ton Eisenhower—are rasing money for the 
release of some 1,200 Cuban rebels, captured 
during the recent unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue their homeland from Communist rule. 
The money, $20 million, will be used to pur- 
chase tractors or bulldozers for Fidel Castro’s 
Red regime. 

One newspaper, supporting the idea of a 
trade with Castro, declared in a front page 
editorial that it believes “a human life is 
worth more than a machine.” And so do 
we. But if, for the purpose of preserving 
human lives, we submit to Castro’s brazen 
blackmail attempt, we will be opening the 
door to every future tyrant and bully boy, 
large or small, who decides to make a laugh- 
ingstock out of the United States. 

Also, there is the little matter of the law, 
conveniently overlooked by the State Depart- 
ment, prohibiting private citizens from ne- 
gotiating with foreign governments. The 
activities of these self-appointed commit- 
tees, unofficially supported by our Govern- 
ment, are unprecedented in our own history 
or in the history of international diplomacy. 

Castro is not offering this deal because he 
especially needs 500 tractors, although he 
certainly could put them to good use in 
helping to solve his dire farm problem. He 
offered the deal precisely because he and his 
Communist bosses want to see exactly how 
far they can push the United States before it 
stops acting like a sniveling coward and once 
again flexes its national muscles. Why else 
did Havanna radio gloatingly announce that 
Castro would deal only with the United 
States—and remember, the 1,200 prisoners 
are Cubans, not U.S. citizens—and not with 
a neutral country. 

What happened to that national pride we 
displayed in 1797, when, after the unsavory 
French Foreign Minister Talleyrand demand- 
ed a bribe as the price of negotiating with 
the United States, our envoy Charles C. 
Pinckney replied with his memorable, “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for tri- 
bute”? What happened to the courage dis- 
played by our Nation in 1853, when, after 
Austria kidnaped a former citizen who had 
since taken out his first US. citizenship 
papers, an American warsloop pulled into the 
harbor of Smyrna (where the prisoner was 
being held) and its commander ordered the 
American commander to return the man or 
face immediate consequences? (Naturally 
the man was returned.) 

How different today. It’s bad enough we 
supplied the push to the rebel invasion of 
Cuba, and then lacked the courage to see it 
through to victory. It’s bad enough that we 
allow Castro to insult our Nation, and pub- 
licly declare his island a part of the So- 
viet bloc. But to pay blackmail to his Com- 
munist government, just days after both our 
President and our House of Representatives 
agree that it constitutes “a clear and pres- 
ent danger” to our sovereignty, is nothing 
short of fantastic. 

Patrick Henry once asked his fellow men, 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
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purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery?” Today, 186 years later, during which 
time we have grown from an infant na- 
tion of unlimited courage to a mighty na- 
tion which appears suddenly to have lost 
her national conscience, we might ask wheth- 
er life is so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of blatant black- 
mail? We think not. 

Shades of George Washington, shades of 
Patrick Henry, shades of Thomas Jefferson, 
shades of Capt. John Paul Jones, shades of 
Admiral Parragut, shades of Abraham Lin- 
coln, shades of Teddy Roosevelt, shades of 
Iwo Jima, and Anzio. 

What in Heaven’s name goes on here in the 
home of the free and the land of the brave? 





Temporary Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “‘Temporary Taxes,” published 
in the Claremont (N.H.) Eagle of April 
24, 1961, which dramatically shows that 
once the Federal Government imposes a 
temporary tax it never repeals it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TEMPORARY TAXES 


The permanence of so-called temporary 
taxes can be illustrated by examples taken 
at a variety of governmental levels. One 
of the best examples—worst examples, it 
probably should be called—may be found in 
the Federal gasoline tax. 

The Federal gasoline tax came in with the 
New Deal. In 1932 Congress passed a law 
levying a temporary tax of 1 cent a gal- 
lon, effective for 1 year only and set to ex- 
pire in 1933. 

But by 1933 it had been found too easy 
to assess motorists in this manner to con- 
sider dropping the tax. Instead, it was ex- 
tended for 2 more years and another tem- 
porary half-cent tax added on. 

This particular law had a built-in pro- 
viso that when the 18th (Prohibition) 
amendment was repealed, the extra half- 
cent would be dropped. This actually hap- 
pened in 1934—the only place along the 
gas tax route when a temporary levy proved 
to be actually temporary. 

But the temporary cent-per-gallon tax 
was still being collected at the pumps. 

Came 1935, and the temporary penny tax 
was continued for 2 years—not permanently, 
you understand, just temporarily. 

Came 1937, and the temporary tax was 
extended again. 

Came 1939, and the same thing happened. 

The following year found the extra half 
cent of 1933 creeping back into the picture. 
In other words, in 1940 the temporary 1-cent 
tax was “temporarily” increased to one and 
one-half cents. 

The following year, with World War II 
about to break out, Congress abandoned any 
pretense that the gas tax was temporary. It 
legalized the cent-and-a-half levy on a per- 
manent basis. 

Ten years later, with World War II long 
over and inflation getting a running start 
on the nation’s economy, Uncle Sam needed 
more money for assorted purposes. So in 
1951 the gas tax was increased again “tem- 
porarily”—to 2 cents a gallon. But Congress 
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said this extra half cent wouldn’t be col- 
lected after March 31, 1954. 

Came 1954 and—guess what? The “tem- 

increase was renewed for 1 year. 

From this point on the motorist really 
began to pay through the nose. In 1956, with 
the national highway program enthusiastic- 
ally adopted, an extra penny a gallon was 
collected to defray its cost. This made 3 
cents a gallon in Federal tax alone, to say 
nothing of steadily rising State levies. 

Came 1959, with early cost estimates on 
the interstate highway network proving far 
too low. The answer? Increase Federal 
gasoline taxes again. But don’t forget to 
make the increase “temporary.” 

So, as of now, we're paying 4 cents a gal- 
lon. Under the law, the tax is due to revert 
to three cents on June 30 of this year. But 
is anyone naive enough, in view of the fore- 
going, to count on it? 

As @ matter of fact, present plans call for 
continuing the 4 cent rate—and, if other 
highway tax measures proposed by the Ad- 
ministration aren’t approved by Congress, to 
add still another half cent. 

And all this started, less than 30 years ago, 
with a temporary tax of a penny a gallon. 

When anybody starts talking about impos- 
ing a temporary tax, it might be well to re- 
member what happened to gasoline. 





Pan American Legion for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Latin 
American development program recently 
adopted by the Congress at the Presi- 
dent’s request is the first great step in 
@ long-range program to raise produc- 
tion and living standards. It is essen- 
tial that we encourage at the same time 
multilateral efforts by other nations 
toward this objective, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the available resources to meet 
the urgent development needs of the 
other American Republics. 

The need for peace and the role of 
the Organization of American States in 
making this great development program 
a reality are emphasized by Harry F. 
Guggenheim, president of Newsday. I 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp his column entitled “Alliance for 
Progress” which appeared in the Long 
Island, N.Y., daily Newsday on May 10. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

President Kennedy has made a stirring ap- 
peal addressed to the Latin American na- 
tions of this hemisphere for an “Alianza 
Para Progreso.” As a first step to implement 
such an alliance we require peace, In order 
to preserve the peace in this hemisphere we 
should immediately form a Pan American 
Legion. 

As all the peace-loving nations of this 
peace-loving world know so well, there are 
nothing like legions to prevent aggression. 
In World War II Stalin was informed that 
the Pope had issued a call for peace. “So,” 
_ Stalin remarked, “and how many legions are 

in the service of the Pope?” 
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The “Alianza Para Progreso” is a catch 
phrase for Pan American solidarity. This 
alliance is to spark a new course in our 
diplomatic relations with our neighbors to 
the south. The old neglect, the old apathy 
to countries of this hemisphere is to be re- 
placed by a policy of active participation in 
the affairs of Latin America, through finan- 
cial and other aid, to help strengthen its 
economy and help solve its problems. 

This new direction of foreign policy is long 
overdue. Because of our neglect through 
diplomatic failings over the past 15 years, we 
are out of step with Latin America. To get 
into harmony with our Latin neighbors will 
require great diplomatic skill and real sacri- 
fices on the part of the United States. Re- 
gardless of humanitarian motives, it is in the 
enlightened s<ir-interest of the United States 
to make a!; the sacrifices necessary to con- 
solidate the States of this hemisphere in 
order to s‘iccessfully meet the threat to en- 
slavement >r destruction by the Communist 
dictatorship. 

No matter how skillful may be our diplo- 
macy from now on, regardless of the sacri- 
fices that we may be prepared to make, much 
time will be required to cure the mistakes of 
omission and commission of the past. 

President Kennedy, immediately before 
and since his inauguration, has given the 
American people and the rest of the world 
high hopes for the freedom and progress of 
mankind through his inspiring messages for 
peace and understanding among nations, and 
social and economic progress for the under- 
privileged of the world. 

These messages must be more than rhetor- 
ical exhortations if they are to be effective. 
They must be followed by specific plans for 
achieving promptly his highly desirable 
objectives. 

As a first step to consolidate the forces of 
this hemisphere for self-defense and in order 
to assure time to build on a sound founda- 
tion for progress, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States should form a Pan American 
Legion from volunteers eligible from all of 
the American States. 

This legion should be trained for defense 
in war and for work in peace. Emphasis 
would be placed on engineer corps. They 
would build roads, railroads, airports, docks, 
bridges, reservoirs, hydroelectric installations 
and pipelines. They would control floods 
and pests, open up new fertile farmlands and 
forests, and perform other public works of 
use for human progress. But first and fore- 
most the legion must be a highly efficient and 
tough fighting force, trained to preserve the 
freedom and integrity of this hemisphere. 

The legion would be a warning and shield 
against aggression and an aid to the eco- 
nomic development of the countries of Latin 
America in time of peace. It would provide 
an opportunity for work of dignity and 
patriotism for the underprivileged of all of 
the Americas. 





Self-Employed Individuals Tax Retire- 
ment Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is to be commended for its overwhelm- 
ing support of H.R. 10. This measure, 
encouraging the self-employed to estab- 
lish their own voluntary pension plans, 
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removes a longstanding inequity in our 
tax laws. It gives to the small busi- 
nessman, the farmer, and to those en- 
gaged in the professions the tax bene- 
fits long enjoyed by corporation man- 
agement. This bill allows self-employed 
persons to deduct for income tax pur- 
poses 10 percent of their incomes up to 
$2,500 a year, providing the sums are 
invested in specified types of retirement 
plans. This program will help the self- 
employed save some of their hard-earned 
money for their later years. 

Those employers with more than three 
employees would be required to make 
available nondiscriminatory pension 
plans for their employees in order to 
make use of the benefits of this bill. 

In general, the bill treats self-em- 
ployed persons as employers of them- 
selves. Like other employers, they would 
be permitted to deduct limited amounts 
set aside under retirement plans for 
their own benefit and amounts set aside 
for the benefit of their employees. 

I will vote in favor of this bill. It is 
certainly to be hoped that this program 
becomes law this session of Congress. 





Is Defense Advertising Necessary? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Printers Ink of June 
9, 1961: 

Is DEFENSE ADVERTISING NECESSARY? 


There has been a lot of talk lately about 
the cost of the advertising done by defense 
contractors. One prominent Senator recent- 
ly said he was greatly disturbed over heavy 
defense advertising expenditures. He pegged 
the cost to the taxpayer at $500 million. 

This figure is many, many times the actual 
total of defense advertising expenditures and 
only a fraction of that total is recoverable. 
The Senator’s facts are wrong; but, even 
more disturbing, it appears that he does not 
understand the purpose and function of 
sound advertising. He considers this money 
down the drain and thinks it should not 
have been spent. 


There are other instances demonstrating a 
growing wave of antiadvertising sentiment 
in high Government places. They indicate 
a lack of understanding and represent a 
threat both to freedom of the press and suc- 
cess of the Nation’s defense goals. 

We publish specialized business magazines 
and reference books. Several of these are de- 
fense oriented. They perform communica- 
tions functions essential to our national 
goals * * * more essential now than ever 
before because of the complexity of today’s 
technological and political challenges. There 
are other excellent magazines having the 
same or similar purposes. We're delighted— 
because competition is healthy and because 
there is more to be done than can be handled 
by any one of us. 

Virtually all publications are financed, by 
and large, by advertising. This is healthy, 
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too; but it is not the primary reason for 
defense advertising. 

We believe that advertising is an effective 
and necessary tool for the defense contractor. 
The objectives of defense advertising are 
many: some of them obvious, others more 
subtle. 

Sales is one obvious objective. It can be 
demonstrated that advertising, for some de- 
fense products, has led directly to sales. In 
other instances, selling is a long, complex 
process, where features of current products 
may not be as important as company repu- 
tation. In both cases, the Government 
wants competition for defense contracts—by 
use of a competitive bidding system, it gets 
better products for less money. How is a 
company to compete if it is not allowed the 
use of sales tools—one of which is advertis- 
ing? 

Recruiting is another obvious objective. 
Will that engineer who is inspired to con- 
tribute to technological advancement in the 
missile/space age, for example, be interested 
in learning more about the kind of company 
he goes to work for? You bet he will, and 
more power to him. 

The dissemination of technical informa- 
tion is a third, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, objective. The exchange of such infor- 
, mation is one of the biggest problems facing 
both government and industry. And what 
more effective, more economical means of 
disseminating necessary technical informa- 
tion exists than the business press? Mills 
Shepard, who performs readership studies on 
one of our publications, reports that adver- 
tisements are often read as avidly as the 
editorial pages. And Eastman Research, in 
a study released May 29, based on more than 
100 surveys for 32 business-paper clients over 
a 2-year period, reports that 70 percent of 
the readers interviewed read the advertise- 
ments in these businesspapers on purpose. 

There are many other equally important 
objectives. Companies must raise capital in 
order to be able to do the jobs that need do- 
ing for defense. Good community and em- 
ployee relations are considered necessary to 
@ company’s well-being. These and other 
objectives have been effectively achieved by 
defense contractors through advertising. 

The defense industry is made up of nu- 
merous private companies facing the tre- 
mendous challenge of meeting, in coopera- 
tion with the Government, our national 
technological goals. To meet this challenge, 
the companies must be strong and healthy. 
To deprive them of the use of effective and 
honest advertising is shortsighted and wrong. 





Problems of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, is the author of an 
outstanding article on the need for im- 
proved public understanding of the prob- 
lems of the farmer which appears in the 
June issue of the Progressive Farmer. 
Secretary Freeman perceptively points 
out and emphasizes that the very future 
of American agriculture is at stake and 
that it is time that the American con- 
sumer be fully informed of the fact that 
ao better fed at a lower cost than ever 

ore. 
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Mr. President, Secretary Freeman is 
doing an effective job of bringing the 
facts about agriculture, its problems and 
its importance to the entire economy to 
the attention of the people of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his article, entitled “Public 
Relations—Our No. 1 Job,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—OvR No. 1 Jos 


(By Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 

Every farmer knows that the success of his 
year’s work depends a lot on the weather. 

He has seen his cotton top-blooming, and 
the corn leaves curling up and losing their 
glossy green, because of drought. He knows 
what happens to his crops when his fields 
get soggy wet and stay that way day after 
day; or when a flood tops the creek bank and 
sweeps across his ripening grain. He’s seen 
frost blacken his fruit and vegetable crops, 
and 15 minutes of hail beat a year’s hard 
work and some borrowed money into the 
ground. 

If he’s been farming long enough, he 
might remember a year or two when the 
climate was just about perfect. Rain and 
sunshine came at the right time, frost stayed 
off until hog-killing time, and the hail- 
storms didn’t come at all. 

Today the American farmer is learning— 
and must learn more—about another kind 
of “climate.” 

This is the climate of public opinion. 
Right now it’s nearly as dark and ominous 
as the hour before a tornado strikes. Much 
of the nonfarm public is critical of, even 
hostile toward, agriculture. 

More than a year’s work and operating 
capital are endangered by this unfriendly 
climate of opinion. Agriculture’s future is 
at stake. So is the Nation’s, for the wither- 
ing of any segment of our economy is a drain 
on the growth of all other segments. Every- 
one depends on agriculture for his food, most 
of his clothing, some of his shelter. For the 
millions who market, transport, process, and 
retail farm products, who manufacture and 
sell farm supplies, agriculture is a regular 
paycheck or a dividend. 

That’s only half of this hard fact of inter- 
dependence. The other half is that everyone 
is a customer of the farmer’s products. 

And far too many of the farmer’s custom- 
ers are unhappy with him. Within the 
past few weeks, I’ve read charges that farm- 
ers are people who have chosen to farm 
and complain, that the farmer is a kept man 
between wars. 

This withering climate isn’t going to 
change simply because the criticism and the 
hostility are unjust. It is up to us to set 
the record straight. There is a tremendously 
big and important job of public relations to 
be done. It is time for farmers and their 
organizations, for farm magazines, farm edi- 
tors of newspapers, for the farm directors of 
radio and television, to talk a little less to 
agriculture and a great deal more about agri- 
culture. It is time to tell the smashing suc- 
cess story of American agriculture to labor 
and industry, to business and professional 
men, in short, to the consumer, the tax- 
payer, and the voter. 

Agriculture has done, and is doing, a mar- 
velous job. But agriculture hasn’t bothered 
to give the facts to its customers. 

The fact is that American farmers have 
achieved one of the truly great break- 
throughs. They have abolished, here in 
America, one of mankind’s oldest anxieties, 
the fear of hunger and famine. 

The American consumer is better fed, and 
at lower real cost, than ever before. An 
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hour’s factory work buys much more farm 
food than it did 20 or 30 years ago. Wages 
from 1 hour of factory work in 1960 would 
buy 83 percent more round steak, 126 per- 
cent more milk, 138 percent more oranges, 
or 169 percent mere bacon than in 1929. 

The truth is that farmers are not getting 
the rewards that their great success deserves. 
They are not receiving the returns that skill, 
efficiency, and productivity bring to labor 
and capitalelsewhereinoureconomy. Farm- 
workers last year received less than 82 cents 
an hour for their labor. The farmer received 
12 percent less for the food he produced in 
1960 than he did in 1947-49, while the cost 
of getting it to the housewife increased 36 
percent. That’s the real reason we pay 12 
percent more for farm food than we did in 
1947-49. By comparison, the cost of rent 
has gone up 43 percent; transportation, 46 
percent; and medical care, more than 59 
percent. 

The fact is we have not learned to live 
with—to manage—our agricultural abun- 
dance. That is the crux of what is called 
the farm problem. Too many have come to 
look on abundance as a burden, and not as 
the great blessing that it really is. 


The solution can be found in giving to. 


farmers the same kind of tools that nonfarm 
labor and capital have long used—the right 
of Jabor to bargain, the ability of industry 
to manage production. 

This is the aim of this administration for 
agriculture, the geal of President Kennedy’s 
far-reaching farm message to the Congress, 
the purpose of the recently introduced legis- 
lation to carry out President Kennedy’s 
farm recommendations and bring decision- 
making back to the grassroots. 

Misunderstandings and misconceptions 
about agriculture, particularly among city 
people, can be big roadblocks to enactment 
of such practical farm legislation. We need 
the support of Comgressmen representing 
the great metropolitan districts. In turn, 
these Congressmen must have the support 
of the voters back home—the city consum- 
ers, So many of whom are misinformed about 
agriculture and unaware of the direct rela- 
tionship between the farmer’s welfare and 
their own. 

Once they have the tools to adjust pro- 
duction, farmers must be certain that the 
programs they build are good for the entire 
national economy—beneficial to their cus- 
tomers and the taxpayers as well as to them- 
selves. More than that, farmers must do 
everything they can to make these new 
programs work—to participate in them as, 
apparently, corn and grain sorghum growers 
are participating in the 1961 feed grain 
program. 

This is the first essential of public rela- 
tions for agriculture—doing a good job. 
The other essential is telling the public. 

Arm yourself with the facts. Take these 
facts to your farm equipment dealer, your 
fertilizer distributor, your oil dealer, and 
others from whom you buy. Remind them 
how much you’ve spent with them the last 
year, the past 5 years. 

Tell them that American farmers spend 
$25 to $26 billion a year for goods and sery- 
ices to produce crops and livestock, and at 
least another $15 billion for the same things 
that city people buy. They spend $2.5 to 
$3 billion every year for tractors and other 
motor vehicles, machinery and equipment. 
Another $3.5 billion goes for fuel, lubricants, 
and upkeep of machinery and motor vehi- 
cles. The bill for fertilizer and lime is 
nearly $1.5 billion a year. 

Talk with your banker. The accounts of 
his farm customers will show him whether 
agriculture in the county is keeping abreast 
of the rest of the local economy, slipping 
behind, or going deeper in debt. 

See to it that your newspaper editor, and 
the program directors of your radio and 
television stations get the facts. Enlist and 
encourage their help. 
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A membership in the local chamber of 
commerce or in one of the civic clubs is a 
good investment in public relations. 

When you hear people complain about the 
high cost of food, ask them to do a little 
checking for themselves. Do they know 
how much they spend at the grocery store 
for food, and how much for things they 
can’t eat—for soap, detergents, paper, tooth- 
paste, clothing, toys, towel racks, brooms, 
utensils, and many of the other nonfood 
items? 

Explain that the farmer isn’t getting rich 
at the expense of the consumer. Last year 
he received only 39 cents out of each $1 
spent for farm-grown food. The other 61 
cents went for processing, transportation, 
corporation profits, labor, fuel, electric 
power, containers, advertising, and other 
costs after the food left the farm. 

The farmer received 2.3 cents for the corn 
in a 26-cent box of corn flakes; 2.3 cents for 
the wheat in a 20 cent loaf of white bread; 
about 11 cents from a 25-cent quart of milk; 
9 cents for the oranges in a 23-cent can of 
frozen orange juice. 

Last year we spent only 20 percent of our 
disposable income for food. And we had a 
diet high in animal products—for each per- 
son an average of 161 pounds of beef, veal, 
pork, lamb, mutton; 35 pounds of chicken, 
turkey; 393 pounds dairy products. 

When more of our city consumers under- 
stand these and other facts, the climate of 
public opinion will be friendly to the idea 
that efficient family farmers deserve a par- 
ity of income and can achieve it without 
exploiting either consumers or taxpayers. 





Sour Taste of Cuban Tractor Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star of 
May 31, 1961: 

Sour TasSTeE or Cusan Tractor DEAL 


The tractors-for-Castro drive had a some- 
what sour taste from the start, and the more 
facts that come out, the sourer it gets. 

We now discover that President Kennedy 
was secretly backing the committee from the 
beginning, although officially silent. 

Mr. Reuther of the UAW apparently took 
on this “private” chore for the President 
with enthusiasm. That sort of an arrange- 
ment has a slightly sour taste, too. 

Now, there are signs of perhaps too much 
enthusiasm on the part of either Mr. Reuther 
of his underlings. 

We have heard from a number of unhappy 
victims that a good deal of pressure is now 
being applied to those American working- 
men who happen to come under Mr. Reu- 
ther’s UAW jurisdiction to “contribute vol- 
untarily” to this cause. 

Nobody is carting around coin cans, 
though. The requests are quite specific. 
Each worker is being told to ante up $10. 

So, we first have the sour proposition of 
paying Castro blackmail. Secondly, we have 
the President of the United States as the 
central figure behind this proposition—orig- 
inally on a “private” or a secret basis. That 
is a bit sour, too. 

Finglly, the climaxing sour note is the 
pressure applied to American workers to 
squeeze sizable contributions out of them— 
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that pressure applied oath people with great 
power as union lead 

The trilogy of sour met combined creates 
two more spots that taste bad. This ar- 

ent enables the President of the 
United States to carry forward a policy free 
from constitutional processes, “privately,” 
which still involve basic policy of this 
Nation. 

Finally, there is the sour suspicion that 
this basic process may well be reversed one 
day with Mr. Reuther calling the President 
and asking the President of the United 
States to do him a special favor. 

The President cannot be half-public and 
half-private—least of all in making American 
foreign policy. 

This is a very questionable way of doing 
business. 

It is almost as if the President considers 
himself a “city slicker” and the people of 
the United States a bunch of rubes. 





Congressional Control of the Purse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most important duties and obliga- 
tions of the Congress is to oversee the 
expenditure of Federal funds. Indeed, 
it can be said that legislatures were first 
created to act as the watchdog of the 
public purse. However, there has been 
a tendency of late on the part of the 
executive branch in this country to by- 
pass the Congress in the spending of 
moneys. I view this as a dangerous prac- 
tice which might lead, if allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, to a veritable dictator- 
ship. 

In a recent editorial, the Evening 
Capital of Annapolis, Md., discusses 
“Control of the Purse” in a most cogent 
fashion. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial in the May 29 edition of the 
Evening Capital be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONTROL OF THE PURSE 

Senator JoHN MARSHAL Butter, Republi- 
can, of Maryland, in an address before the 
Glen Burnie Rotary Club recently declared 
that for various contemporary reasons there 
is a rising impatience with congressional 
control of the purse. 

He said it is much more than that, as there 

is a curious notion that various executive 
agencies know better how to dispose of 
public money than the elected representa- 
tives of the people who provide it. 
/ We commend the Senator for his state- 
ment that this is a notion that he utterly 
and totally rejects and will always reject so 
long as he is in the U.S. Senate. 

He also discussed so-called back-door 
financing as it is termed, pointing out that a 
section of the depressed areas bill provides 
a $300 million loan fund to be advanced 
directly from the Federal Treasury without 
specific appropriation or approval by the 
Congress. 

He said this type financing began before 
the New Deal, as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was financed by direct drafts on 
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the Treasury. In 1932 it was argued that 
since the RFC would make loans and since 
the loans are repayable, there would be no 
net expenditure of public money, so no con- 
gressional appropriation was necessary. 

Now, the Senator contends, the back-door 
financing loophole has been widened until 
the old limitation to repayable loans has 
long since declined. 

As an illustration, he cited the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, financed “by back-door 
access to the Treasury.” 

Under this, he said, the CCC poses as a 
bank advancing funds on farm produce de- 
posited as collateral, when in fact the loans 
are payments and the so-called crop col- 
lateral is actually surplus purchased to hold 
up price, and public money is spent without 
detailed congressional appropriation. 

He also pointed out that it appears to be 
axiomatic that for every ailment, temporary 
or chronic, the “professors” in Washington 
prescribe greater Government spending as 
the only cure, and contend that while per- 
ennially plausible, their case fails to square 
with the facis. 

Along this line, Senator Burier cited a 
warning by Dr. Arthur Burns, former head 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers: 

“I think that we would be courting in- 
flation and a gold crisis if we now arranged 
new Government spending programs so that 
they mature when the economy is already 
advancing without them.” 

In this connection the Senator’s view is 
worthy of deep consideration, that the eco- 
nomic experts in Washington would do well 
to allow the natural forces of supply and 
demand to operate unimpaired, as self- 
reliance and a do-it-yourself attitude can 
accomplish economic miracles. 





Project Hope Praised 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include another letter which I have re- 
ceived from Dr. William B. Walsh, 
president of the People to People Health 
Foundation, Inc., and also a letter from 
Mr. Henry E. Moobery, Jr., of the same 
foundation, who are very active in the 
promotion of the Project Hope. I also 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts com- 
mending the Project Hope together with 
editorials on same: 

[From the Milford (Mass.) News, May 15, 
1961] 
PROJECT HOPE PRAISED 

President Kennedy and Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno released a joint statement 
April 25 following 2 days of discussions 
between the two heads of state, in which 
they commended Project Hope. 

The statement read: “Both Presidents ex- 
press gratification at the high degree of co- 
operation between their countries and noted 
the successful visit to Indonesia of the hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope, sponsored by the 
People to People Health Foundation.” 

After 6 months of operation by the hos- 
pital ship it is reported that American medi- 
cal personnel have performed some 600 oper- 
ations, seen 16,000 patients aboard ship and 
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on shore. To date 800 classes, lectures, semi- 
nars, and meetings have been held in the 
classrooms and lecture halls aboard the Hope. 
Visitors in 6 months totaled more than 
30,000. Medical technicians have made 4,687 
diagnostic X-rays. 

To continue and expand these medical 
services in backward areas a drive for funds 
is in progress in the Milford area. Coin 
containers have been placed in stores and 
business establishments. _Contributions may 
also be mailed to Stanly Tuttle, Milford 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

|From the Wakefield (Mass.) Item, May 

17, 1961] 


A Way To HELP 


People often wonder what they can do 
to aid people in other parts of the world, 
people who really need help. Sometimes 
there does not seem to be much that can 
be done. But there is, for people who want 
to help and want to see their gifts to others 
used where they are desperately needed. 

Project Hope, is a means of taking modern 
hospital training to people in areas where 
there are no such things as hospitals. A 
completely equipped hospital ship has been 
sailing into waters where backward peoples 
live, taking to them the wonders of modern 
medicine. The principal purpose of the 
project is, however, not to administer medi- 
cal care, but to train native people in medi- 
cal care, hygiene and means of administer- 
ing to themselves. 

A local campaign for Project Hope has 
been started. It provides a perfect place 
for people to invest a little money in behalf 
of people who are in great need. 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Journal, May 
15, 1961] 
Ar THAT CoUNTS 


It has been our firm belief for many 
years that the best foreign aid that this 
country can give is that which comes from 
private citizens of this land and through 
private agencies to private citizens of other 
countries. 

When Government steps in to handle pro- 
grams of this nature, bureaucratic mis- 
management, coupled with a lack of under- 
standing of the true meaning of charity, 
usually leads to failure. 

There is a project which has been estab- 
lished to equip and staff a former Navy hos- 
pital ship as.a floating medical center. This 
ship will visit those countries which have 
invited it and will use its facilities to explain 
the latest medical techniques to medical 
personnel in the host country. Other units 
from the ship will travel throughout the 
host country to instruct rural practitioners 
in the latest medical technology. 

The name of this program is Project Hope. 
It is a private program, and its estimated 
annual cost of $3 million is to be supported 
by donations from individuals, groups and 
businesses. There will be no Federal funds 
used, nor will there be any Government 
sponsorship of the program. 

In Haverhill, the cochairmen of the proj- 
ect are Louis Weinberg, Edward J. O’Brien 
and Lawrence Ackerson, managers of the 
local offices of the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. and the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., respectively. Contributions may be 
made at local offices of these firms. 

THE PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 
HEALTH FOUNDATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1961. 
The Honorable JOHN McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I wish 


to thank you personally for the very kind ' 
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remarks you made about Project Hope and 
our work on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the other afternoon. I am very 
pleased to know of your interest in our work 
and look forward to your continued sup- 
port. 

As you well know, we can only continue 
to bring medical teaching and training to 
the peoples of the newly developing nations 
through the constant support of all of the 
American people. In your home State right 
now a statewide campaign is being conducted 
to raise funds to help Hope. I want to say 
that the fine people from your State are 
doing a magnificent job in this respect. 

The eight medical men and women from 
Massachusetts who are serving aboard the 
Hope are people of the finest character and 
I want you to know that you can be very 
proud of each and every one of them. 

All of us at Hope thank you and I look 
forward to your continued interest in our 
work. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. WALSH, M.D., 
President. 


THE PEOPLE TO PEOPLE HEALTH 
FOUNDATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Firstly I 
wish to personally thank you for the very 
kind words you made about Project Hope 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
a few days back. 

Attached please find a copy of a resolution 
commending Project Hope made by the 
Senate of the State of Massachusetts. In 
addition I am enclosing three copies of news- 
paper editorials from the Wakefield Item, 
the Haverhill Journal, and the Milford News. 
I thought you might be interested in these 
additional expressions of support for Project 
Hope, and, if you felt it warrants their being 
brought te further attention, that you might 
include them also in some future issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Again, thank you very much and I look 
forward with pleasure to your continued 
support of our work. - 

Sincerely, 
Henry E. MoOoserry, Jr. 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN 
THE YEAR 1961, RESOLUTIONS COMMENDING 
ProsecTt HOPE 
Whereas in conformity with their genuine 

concern for the welfare of less privileged 

peoples, many of our more fortunate Ameri- 
cans have banded together to assist these 
needy peoples; and 

Whereas American citizens have pooled 
their resources and talents for the relief and 
education of the people of other nations into 

Project Hope, which means Health Oppor- 

tunity for People Everywhere, and have an 

especially equipped hospital ship appro- 

priately named SS Hope: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate, 

impressed with the merit of the Project Hope, 

a private project, for its great expenditure 

of time and money in this most laudable 

project, extends its very best wishes for its 
continued success in all its undertakings; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the president of Hope. 
Senate, adopted March 29, 1961. 
IrnvING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
Attest: 
Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Financing of National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, while 
we are here discussing the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, I believe it 
is timely to invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to an article which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, May 15, 
1961. 

The story notes that Secretary of the 
Interior Udall suggests a l1-cent tax 
on cigarettes or soft drinks as a possible 
means of financing a massive national 
outdoor recreation program. ~ 

It will be recalled that for 2 years 
I have urged the Senate to adopt my 
plan for using a portion of the Federal 
cigarette tax to aid education. This plan 
has gained increasing favor in both 
Houses of Congress. Now, it appears, 
the administration is contemplating use 
of similar tax moneys, but for a different 
purpose. 

In arguments urging adoption of my 
aid-to-education plan, I suggested that 
this Nation should do as much for its 
pupils as it does for its pigs and pines. 
I feel this is still a valid observation and 
particularly appropriate to this latest 
suggestion by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The Interior Secretary notes that there 
is no Federal aid contribution in the 
recreation field. I would like to men- 
tion that, until this session of Congress, 
neither was there any general Federal 
aid to education. 

Which brings me to my main point. 
If the administration and Congress had 
adopted my plan for aiding education, 
we would have kept the Federal Govern- 
ment out of education. 

Instead, we have passed an education 
bill which places the Government in 
Washington in the middle of our edu- 
cational program, and then suggest 
using broad base tax money for recrea- 
tion. 

It seems that once again pines will 
be the winners, pupils the losers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Sorr Drink Tax OFFERED FOR U.S. PARK 
PROGRAM 
(By W. Joynes McFarlan, Associated Press 
staff writer) 

Secretary of Interior Udall suggests a 1- 
cent tax on soft drinks or cigarettes as a 
possible way of financing a massive national 
outdoor recreation program. 

He listed these other possibilities of financ- 
ing the program: Fees paid by those who use 
Federal parks and recreation areas, taxes on 
manufacturers who benefit from these places, 
& $2 billion bond issue with bonds retired 
by epecial taxes or fees. 
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Mr. Udall, in an interview, said all these 
possible sources of revenue were under study 
by his Department. 

The money would pay for a program he 
outlined in a speech last week. 

“” €2TES LAST CHANCE 


He said then that the Nation has its last 
chance during the next 10 years to save 23 
to 28 million acres needed for parks, recrea- 
tion, and wildlife refuges. 

He did not estimate the cost of acquiring 
the land but said such a program will be 
costly. He added that the cost increases 
yearly and doubles about every 10 years. 

Discussing the sources of revenue yester- 
day, Mr. Udall said “the administration is 
attempting to lay out a sound program, 
and when we develop a sound program, I 
believe the people will go along with it. 

“We are working on the guidelines, but 
no definite decision has been reached as to 
the proposed scope or the means of financ- 
ing,” he continued. 

“It is clear, however, that if we are to 
have a national program of increased scope 
we either must get a larger share of the 
regular budget funds or have some special 
type of financing.” 

EARMARKED TAXES 


Mr, Udall said Congress recently earmarked 
various taxes for specific purposes instead 
of letting them go into the general budget. 
He cited duck stamp funds for wetlands, and 
excise taxes on sportsmen’s equipment for 
fish and wildlife projects. 

“In the Federal highway field, more than 
$3 billion Federal aid goes to roads,” Mr. 
Udall said. “Special taxes are earmarked 
to provide most of this money. 

“But in the recreation field, there is no 
Federal aid contribution. 

“We are considering all the various meth- 
ods and alternatives but have not reached 
any conclusions,” he said. 

“We are open to any kinds of ideas that 
seem to make sense for a national outdoor 
recreation program.” 

The Secretary said if a special tax is needed 
“almost everyone would agree that it should 
be broadly based, as every American benefits 
from a national recreation program which 
prevides needed parks and recreation areas.” 

Mr. Udall said the big cost would be in 
the East. 





Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962 





SPEECH 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7444) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, as 
many of those who were on the floor 
yesterday afternoon will recall, there 
were several moments of heated debate 
over the Reuss amendment which would 
have reduced the 1962 agricultural con- 
servation program appropriation from 
$250 million to $150 million. 

There was even some suggestion that 
this. was a contest between the farmer 
on one hand, and the duck hunter on 
the other, because during the debate it 
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was pointed out that the drainage of 
the wet lands would adversely affect the 
nesting place for ducks and geese and 
any effort to drain these lands would 
simply put more tillable land into pro- 
duction and still further increase sur- 
pluses. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, 
many who wold have participated in the 
debate under the 5-minute rule, relin- 
quished their right for time, and such 
is the reason I am asking that my views 
be inserted in the Recorp on this amend- 
ment. 

In the discussion yesterday, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Congressman 
Reuss, makes a point of the fact that 
the budget as submitted contained only 
$150 million for the 1962 agricultural 
conservation program appropriation. 
However this is not a true picture of the 
administration’s position, because the 
records of the hearings clearly substan- 
tiate the fact that the budget for the 
Department when it left the Secretary’s 
office contained $250 million for this pro- 
gram. Another point was made that the 
fertilizer and limestone producers would 
benefit greatly by the amounts spent for 
these materials, but no one took the 
time or went to the trauble to bring 
out the fact that strontium 90 that may 
be in the atmosphere is reduced or ab- 
sorbed by the calcium contained in the 
limestone applied to crops under this 
program. This is an unfrequently men- 
tioned but most vital byproduct of the 
appropriation for this program which 
may not have been anticipated or ap- 
preciated by many when this amendment 
was considered. 

The Reuss amendment prevailed on a 
division vote of 107 to 65, but was later 
defeated on a rollcall vote of 196 to 184. 
During the interim between the division 
vote and the rollcall vote which pre- 
ceeded final passage, the general feel- 
ing of those who supported the Reuss 
amendment was that they had voted for 
economy in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Although every Member is entitled to 
his own point of view, I wish to make it 
plain that any reduction in the agricul- 
tural conservation program appropria- 
tion is simply a case of being “pennywise 
and pound foolish,” and is not true econ- 
omy, for in reducing the appropriation 
to $150 million, after deducting the ad- 
ministrative and other costs, it would 
leave only about $108 million for farm 
payments. In other words it would cut 
payments to a million farmers but would 
not reduce the administrative expense. 
This would result in the program being 
made ineffective. It would not only re- 
duce the number of participants, but 
would also curb the amount of payments 
in dollars and thus would reduce the pro- 
gram in two ways. 

Under the program the farmer selects 
the practice which will fit his individual 
farm and for every dollar he receives in 
payment, he matches it with $1 of his 
own, plus his time and effort. Even if 
his wages are figured at $1 an hour, this 
would mean he puts up $2 for every dol- 
lar he receives in conservation payments. 

Even though we have been work- 
ing at conserving our soil and have been 
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doing a remarkable job, yet every day, 
365 days a year, 40 acres of good topsoil 
flows down the river and is forever lost 
as a part of the Mississippi Delta. This 
is also undoubtedly true for other water- 
shed areas. Records prove that only 
one-third of our land is safeguarded 
adequately from loss or damage by de- 
structive erosion. To meet the food and 
fiber needs of 1976, reliable estimates 
show we will need the production equiv- 
alent of over 200 million more acres— 
based on current yields. Since we sim- 


‘ply do not have 200 million more crop- 


land acres, this production must come 
from increased yields on existing crop- 
land. This is true, even in spite of con- 
tinual yearly losses of approximately 
400,000 acres devastated by erosion, plus 
the loss of three times that amount 
through conversion of good farm land for 
urban, suburban, and industrial uses. It 
has been said by many scientists and 
careful observers that it is only the very 
thin layer of topsoil that stands between 
man and his starvation. 

The American farmer is the steward 
of our soil and our water resources. In 
him is vested the responsibility of con- 
serving and preserving these resources 
for the rest of the Nation. He cannot do 
it alone—he cannot insure our having 
food and water 15 years from now espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he does 
not have—nor has he had for the past 
several years, equality in purchasing 
power. 

We should all be very grateful that 
this amendment failed yesterday. 
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Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Mr. Victor Reuther, director of interna- 
tional affairs for the AFL-CIO, during a 
recent visit to the State of Hawaii, ad- 
dressed the Hawaii House of Representa- 
tives on the need for an effective “bridge” 
of international understanding through- 
out the world. In his talk, Mr. Reuther 
cited the potentialities of the new East- 
West Cultural and Technical Interchange 
Center in Honolulu and pointed out the 
opportunities for leadership which our 
newest State has to offer. 

Because I believe Mr. Reuther’s re- 
marks would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hawatlt House OF REPRESENTATIVES, GENERAL 
SESSION oF 1961 

(Statement of Mr. Victor Reuther, adminis- 

trative assistant to the president of the 

United Auto Workers and the director of 

international affairs for the AFL-CIO) 

Mr. Speaker, Majority Floor Leader Gill, 
distinguished members of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives of Hawaii you do me a very 
great honor, indeed, to extend me the in- 
vitation to be with you today. This is a far 
cry from my first visit to the islands some 
26 years ago when I had but a fleeting 
glimpse, indeed, of your land through a port- 
hole; and I am delighted to come to spend 
a few days in your midst to join with others 
to consider problems not only uppermost in 
your minds but, I think, uppermost in the 
minds of people of all the States and, I be- 
lieve, of all the nations around the world. 

I am under no illusions that the solutions 
of these problems can be found in the higher 
echelons of the academic world alone, for 
what we are concerned about are not prob- 
lems of tensions and misunderstandings and 
agreements among the intellectually elite 
alone. For these tensions would be far less 
serious than they are if they existed only 
among so small and limited a strata of our 
respective societies. But the problems we 
are concerned about—of building bridges be- 
tween East and West—involve also the 
building of bridges that will reach a far 
greater distance across the railroad tracks 
of our respective communities and our re- 
spective nations. To achieve so lofty a goal 
will require the forging of broad alliances 
among our people and between peoples, which 
can bring these great issues that divide the 
world within our grasp and within our reach. 

What has been of great joy and satisfac- 
tion to me is that those who gave birth to 
the concept of an East-West center saw this 
as a point of contact which might build 
new bridges, which might open new roads 
and new avenues for discourse, for discussion, 
for common exploration. I think that 
genius of the concept is that it is wedded 
to the kind of physical possibilities which 
offer the hope of promise and success, for 
no place in the world, and certainly no State 
in our Union, is so uniquely blessed and so 
favored with the physical site. I speak not 
alone of the campus facilities, but rather 
of the State of Hawaii, so favorably situated 
to help build these bridges that this is an 
asset to our whole Nation and an oppor- 
tunity for the whole world. 

But great ideas can lead to blind alleys 
and dead ends if the boldness of the idea 
and the imagination and the fervor that 
have gone into it are not reflected in the 
day-by-day implementation of it. It is im- 
portant that these contacts that are being 
established be not just between the intel- 
lectuals of different nations, but rather reach 
down deeply into the roots of our respective 
societies. 


The world is in revolt; it is in revolution. 
And a nation born in revolution should 
have less difficulty, being sympatico and un- 
derstanding the sources and the roots of 
what troubles this great world of ours. And 
if we but win to our cause those of the 
intellectual community alone, important as 
they are and vital as they are to a society 
based upon freedom, what has happened in 
Cuba might well happen in other areas. All 
of the friendly ties with the leadership of 
the University of Havana were not decisive 
when the forces which were trying des- 
perately to shape the future were in the 
sugar plantations, in the mills, in the co- 
operative societies, in the trade unions, on 
the waterfronts of that little island. 

I think it behooves all of us who take free- 
dom and liberty more seriously than just 
phrases that are repeated on occasions of 
national celebrations, but who want these 
concepts to reflect themselves in the shops, 
mines, mills, and plantations around the 
world, that freedom will take on more than 
framework but will have fiesh and substance 
and the breath of life, then we have an 
obligation that those who helped transmit 


our image and who extend the hand of 
friendship and the word “aloha” to other 
people will understand the full significance 
of the concept of freedom as something 
which reaches down into the strata of all 
aspects of society. 

A steelworker from one land speaking to 
a steelworker of another land, and a sugar 
plantation worker from one country talking 
to another, in many respects can be a more 
effective ambassador than those trained in 
the finest schools of diplomacy. 

It is this kind of bold new concept that 
the world cries out for. It is bridges of 
understanding at that level which will be 
decisive in shaping the image of the future 
world which we will pass on to our children. 

Now, no state is so blessed with the op- 
portunities for leadership that you have, and 
I beg of you not to allow those who are 
timid and of little vision to distort the great 
bold concept and to allow it to become just 
another institution with nothing unique 
and different about it. Breathe into it that 
new quality which will make it possible for 
our great land, which has upon its shoulders 
so many heavy, weighty responsibilities, give 
it the opportunity to establish contact with 
the most politically sensitive areas of the 
world whose doors may be closed to us if 
we allow only the contacts to proceed 
through the official and normal diplomatic 
channels; give us the opportunity to meet 
and to exchange ideas—ideas of agreement 
and ideas of disagreement—for this is the 
essence of democracy. Let it be known 
throughout the world that our youth and 
our young people and the mature, as well, 
have such deep faith and such deep con- 
victions in their free concepts and their free 
institutions that they will not shy away 
from having them examined in the light of 
day besides those ideas which we reject, 
for truth will prevail if we are not timid 
and if we do not lack courage. 

I want to say as but one citizen from the 
mainland that you have added great strength 
and great new opportunities to all of the 
United States. I am aware of the traditions 
that these walls could speak of if they had 
tongues, and I am aware that that tradition 
is an important underpinning for your so- 
ciety here in this State and that this gives 
you unique opportunities. For America to 
speak in clearer, terms, in clearer words and 
to extend warmth and friendship to areas 
of the world where the image of America 
has been distored because too often it has 
not been projected in truth—as it is, we are 
neither created in the image of the angels 
nor the devil; we are human beings, but if 
our true image is known to the world, and 
you can help so much in that—the cause 
of freedom will be stronger. 

And I say not only as a citizen of these 
United States, but as one who has come up 
out of the ranks of the trade union move- 
ment, that that movement and the coopera- 
tive movement, the agricultural sector—for 
there is an agrarian revolution that is afoot 
abroad—as well as those from the private 
sectors of industry and education all should 
play an important role in this great new 
undertaking. Let none be treated as sec- 
ond-class citizens. Let us, within the spirit 
of the old frontier and the New Frontier as 
well, give of the best that is within us and 
ask of all at all levels to make their con- 
tribution. 

I thank you for the inspiration I have got 
in these past few days being among you, 
and I hope that all your ideals and your 
aspirations in this center, in your statehood, 
and in the cdntribution you will make to 
world understanding and peace will be 
realized. 

Thank you very much. 
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Wednesday, June 7, 1961 — 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Peoria Association of Commerce ob- 
served its 50th anniversary at its annual 
dinner meeting on May 18, Mr. Louis B. 
Neumiller, chairman of the board of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., delivered a 
most eloquent and timely address en- 
titled “Partners in Progress: New Times, 
New Problems, New Opportunities.” 

Mr. Neumiller was introduced by Mr. 
William Blackie, executive vice president 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. and chairman 
of the annual dinner meeting. So that 
all might know what a towering figure 
Mr. Neumiller has been, not only in our 
community but throughout the indus- 
trial world, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Blackie’s’ excellent 
introduction be reprinted in its entirety 
immediately preceding the full text of 
Mr. Neumiller’s address: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mr. Louris B. NEUMILLER, 
GuerstT SPEAKER, THE PEORIA ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE 50TH ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, 
ILLINOoOIs NATIONAL GuARD ARMORY, THURS- 
DAY EVENING, May 18, 1961 


(By William Blackie, chairman) 


In the ordinary course, it is generally tak- 
en for granted that when a well-known, 
hometown man appears before a well-in- 
formed, hometown audience, he needs little 
or no introduction. This occasion, however, 
is not quite “in the ordinary course”; and 
while our speaker has been subjected to all | 
the exposure of a public figure, I doubt that 
few know more than relatively small parts 
of the larger totality which should be recog- 
nized as background for his appearance be- 
fore us this evening. 

I myself make no pretense at knowing all 
of the facets which give the diamond of this 
man’s personality, character, and ability its 
sparkling brilliance. But for more than 20 
years I have been in good position to observe 
him at his daily work and to share with 
many others the benefits of his great con- 
tribution to Caterpillar and to this commu- 
nity. I also have had the happy opportu- 
nity to travel with him across-both the 
Atlantic and Pacific; and I have had the 
pleasure of joining with him in recreation— 
for it should not be thought that Louis Neu- 
miller lacks any capacity for proper enjoy- 
ment of games, entertainment or some of the 
more cultural pleasures. I think it fitting, 
therefore, that on this special occasion I 
take upon myself the privilege of going be- 
yond the bounds which usually circumscribe 
the length of a chairman’s introductory re- 
marks. 

Louis Neumiller was born a few blocks 
south of here in 1896. Later that same year, 
Grover Cleveland was succeeded as Presi- 
dent of the United States by William Mc- 
Kinley who, running on a platform for a 
single gold standard and independence for 
Cuba, defeated William Jennings Bryan who 
had campaigned on a “free silver” platform. 

(In other respects also, 1896 was a mem- 
orable year. Charles E. Duryea of Peoria 
successfully demonstrated his new motor 
carriage—at a speed of 10 miles per hour and 
a cost of 3 cents a mile. The B. & M. ad- 
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vertised “the best coat in the city” for 
$12.50; and Creston Clark played Hamlet at 
the Grand Opera House. Glen Oak Park, 
the first unit of the Peoria Park System, was 
dedicated in an impressive ceremony before 
30,000. Bradley Polytechnic Institute was 
organized under the University Act of the 
State of Illinois. And the Pittsburgh Pirates 
with Connie Mack defeated Peoria 7 to 0 at 
Lake View Park.) 

Horses, of course, were the popular and 
fashionable mode of local transportation at 
the time, and Louis Neumiller’s immigrant 
German father (who died when Louis was 
only 5 years old) ran a livery business on 
the near south side of the city. This un- 
doubtedly contributed something to the 
son’s lasting attachment for horses—one 
which he still pursues on vacations. 

In due course, this one of the three Neu- 
miller boys graduated from Lincoln Grade 
School and then from Peoria High where he 
was president of the class of 1914. A few 
days later, the First World War broke out— 
and the world was never again to be the 
same. 

A year later young Neumiller went across 
the river into Tazwell County to become an 
employee of the Holt Manufacturing Co.; and 
the arithmetic will show that he has, there- 
fore, been with Caterpillar and its predeces- 
sors for more than 45 years. He began as 
a clerk-stenographer, and soon thereafter 
moved into the engineering department. In 
those days, engineers apparently spent more 
time in the shop and the young man ac- 
quired a close working relationship wtih 
manufacturing. 

He had become superintendent of the 
drafting room when he joined the U.S. Ord- 
nance Corps in 1918. Interestingly, Private 
Neumiller’s contribution to the military arts 
lay in the preparation of parts and instruc- 
tion books for self-propelled track-type gun 
mounts—the first of the kind ever built. 
Perhaps this was a factor in his postwar 
transfer from engineering to the parts de- 
partment of which he became the Peoria 
manager in 1921. Then in 1925 when Holt 
was merged with the C. L. “Best Tractor Co. 
to form Caterpillar (a name taken from the 
Holt trademark) he became general parts 
manager for the whole consolidated organi- 
zation. 

In those years, it is now evident that Louis 
Neumiller had convinced both himself and 
others that the foundation for a solid ma- 
chinery business necessarily has to rest on 
the ready availability of adequate supplies of 
replacement parts. To serve their purpose 
and satisfy their owners, machines have to 
be kept working, and even then, as-now, the 
driving objective of Caterpillar for quality, 
endurance, and reliability was hardly suffi- 
cient to prevent either wear and tear or oc- 
casional breakdown. From this it seems to 
fiow naturally that Louis Neumiller became 
service manager in 1931. That was the year 
when Caterpillar pioneered the introduction 
of mobile diesel power to mass-produced ve- 
hicles—of any kind—and a critical time for 
any company struggling through a terrible 
business depression. The engine “made the 
grade” and carried Caterpillar on to a new 
wave of success. LBN also “made the grade” 
and in doing so demonstrated qualities which 
were to become a new requirement in in- 
dustrial management and operation. In 
1937 (after a few months as a sales division 
manager) he was “drafted” to be Caterpillar’s 
first director of industrial relations and to 
build a new department which would give 
full recognition to the increasing need for 
more and specialized attention to the cul- 
tivation of better relations beween employees 
and management. 

Before that same year ended, he had 
become vice president in administrative 
charge of the parts, service, traffic, and in- 
dustrial relations departments. 
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Four years later, Louis Neumiller became 
president and chief executive officer of 
Caterpillar. 

In the 20 years since that time in 1941— 
through his 13-year term as president and 
during his current term as chairman-chief 
executive—Caterpillar has grown from a two- 
plant company (San Leandro, Calif., and 
Peoria) with 16,000 wholly American em- 
ployees to an organization encompassing 
more than 40,000 employees and 15 plants, 
including nearly 5,000 employees in five for- 
eign companies operating 6 plants abroad. 
In that same period of business history, an- 
nual sales rose from $100 million in 1941 to 
more than $700 million in each of the last 
two years. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the im- 
pressive record of our speaker’s business 
career, and yet it is nought but the bare 
bones of a character which is more impor- 
tant. Louis Neumiller would be the first 
to recognize that the titles and trappings 
of office should be but the outward symbols 
of an inner strength, deep conviction, and 
experienced qualification without which no 
office will carry the authority of competence 
and respect. Speaking on behalf of my 
business associates, I can say that we have 
been directed, educated, influenced, and re- 
fined by Louis Neumiller, the man, even 
more than by Louis Neumiller, the corporate 
officer. 

He took us, first, out of the realm of a 
predominantly mechanistic or economic 
vein of thinking into one which gave greater 
recognition to employees as men and wom- 
en—individuals much like ourselves with all 
of the human frailties, including sometimes 
apparently irrational departures from be- 
havior which might seem more logical. He 
indoctrinated in us the importance of the 
human side of business enterprise, and he 
created in us the recognition of a need to 
be more employee-centered than had prev- 
iously been the case in American industry. 
The test of managerial success was not nec- 
essarily changed, but it was expanded into 
a longer-term recognition of the need to 
make business objectives more compatible 
with the ideas of those who give business 
its franchise to operate and its reason for 
being. 

And throughout all of our Caterpillar 
growth, he has never ceased to urge that 
we seek to preserve all of the advantages of 
a smaller business concern—including, in- 
sofar as it might be possible, the benefits 
of direct person-to-person contact. In fact, 
if I might attempt to define this part of 
his philosophy it is that we not allow either 
bigness or success to destroy or weaken that 
man-to-man decency which is really the 
only quality which makes communal life 
tolerable. 

But in urging that we be constantly “em- 
ployee centered”, he in no way led us into 
the traps of paternalism or abdication of 
managerial responsibilities. He has always 
recognized that business income is derived 
from a process of work and investing and 
spending, but he has likewise never failed 
to remind us that we must always question 
whether the end result is worth what it 
costs. And recognizing that he himself es- 
tablished many of the policies, modes of 
thought, and operational procedures which 
tend to become institutionalized in a corpo- 
rate community, he has never failed to de- 
mand that we who follow him recognize no 
sacred cows—and slay them when they 
should be slain. He gave us a slogan which 
was capitalized into ITABWODI—meaning 
“Is there a better way of doing it.” And in 
posing the very question, he more than im- 
plied there was—if we were smart enough 
to find it. 

So far, I have spoken mainly of Louis Neu- 
miller of Caterpillar. But Louis is first and 
foremost a Peorian. While admitting a cer- 
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tain amount of natal bias, he genuinely loves 
this particular piece of the earth and over- 
rules whatever deficiencies it may have by 
the kind of people who find in it an environ- 
ment for successful living. For this reason, 
he would never willingly have left Peoria, 
and for this reason he has felt it not only 
a duty but an innate privilege to try as he 
might to add his contribution to community 
progress. 

In the course of doing so, he has partici- 
pated directly or indirectly in many of the 
more constructive activities in the area. 
This undoubtedly has served to enhance the 
quality of his judgment when, as a director 
of the Caterpillar Foundation, he passes 
upon its contributions to charitable and 
welfare causes, hospitals, character-building 
organizations, and educational institutions. 

Other of his activities include director- 
ships in the First National Bank of Chicago, 
the Rock Island Railroad, and the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Peoria. He is a 
board member of the Proctor Community 
Hospital of Peoria. In 1957, he was awarded 
a doctor of laws degree by Bradley University 
for being an exemplar of the modern busi- 
nessman. 

In these inadequate words, I present to 
you a man who, better than most, has sought 
to follow the teachings of three great 
masters: Socrates who said “know thyself,” 
Cicero who said “control thyself,” and Christ 
who said “give thyself.” 

With more than ordinary pride and pleas- 
ure, I present to you Mr. Louis B. Neumiller. 
PARTNERS IN ProGRESS: NEw TIMES, NEW 

PROBLEMS, NEW OPPORTUNITIES, By LOUIS 

B. NEUMILLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., BEFORE 50TH 

ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, PEORIA ASSOCI- 

ATION OF COMMERCE, PEorIA, ILL., May 18, 

1961 


Chairman Bill, President John, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, last 
September, while on my way to Scotland, 
I was startled from my drowsiness when 
Mr. Blackie informed me that he had been 
waiting for the right opportunity to put a 
proposition before me. He said that the 
annual meeting committee of the Peoria 
Association of Commerce wanted me to be 
the speaker on this notable occasion. At 
first, I was inclined to say no because I 
considered myself unequal to the standard 
of oratory which has flowed from this plat- 
form over the past 50 years. 

Instead of answering immediately, I said, 
“Let me sleep on that one for awhile,” 
which I proceeded to do quite literally. We 
landed in Glasgow the next morning and, 
after a little more thought, I told Bill I 
would do it, having convinced myself I 
should accept the implication of- the invi- 
tation; namely, that others seemed to think 
that from my experience there might come 
some contribution to the well-being of the 
community of which I have been so long a 
part. 

So, President John and my good associate 
Bill and your committee, you’ve let this au- 
dience in for something. Goodness knows, 
you let me in for something, too. Thoughts 
have been building up in my mind for the 
last several months and now I’m genuinely 
grateful for this opportunity to pass them 
along to you. 

My theme is “Partners in Progress: New 
Times, New Problems, New Opportunities.” 
Thus, you will observe that I do not intend 
to spend much time in dealing with the 
past except as it may have a significant 
bearing on the future. Instead, I wish to 
speak mainly about the future because, as 
someone has so aptly put it, “That’s where I 
expect to spend the rest of my life.” 

You may have noticed that for some time 
the phrase “partners in progress,” has been 
Caterpillar’s way of trying to express the 
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close relationship which it feels toward this 
community. In using the phrase this eve- 
ning, I am extending its reference not only 
to our company and Peoria but also to their 
larger counterparts: free enterprise and the 
United States and the world as well. 

Bill mentioned my long experience with 
Caterpillar, soon 46 years. That experience 
and the few years before it have afforded 
me a unique half-century opportunity to 
watch the growth and change in this asso- 
ciation, and in this community, our coun- 
try, and in the world. 

The march of events in that time has been 
such that it almost defies description, but 
let me try a brief listing of what I consider 
to be the most significant. 

First, the near doubling of the population 
of the United States, moving from 93 mil- 
lion in 1911 to 180 million today. 

Second, a myriad of scientific achieve- 
ments and the fantastic growth of the U.S. 
economy: we have had a fourfold increase 
from a gross national product of $125 
billion in 1911 to more than $500 billion 
today. 

A third significant event has to do with the 
varied and opposite effects this period has 
had on our freedoms: we have more time 
and opportunity to enjoy them * * * but, at 
the same time, we find them being eroded 
by a relentless growth of government at all 
levels. 

Next, we should mention two shattering 
world conflicts followed by the Korean war, 
and now for as far out as we can see the 
cold war, events which have brought great 
unrest, in sharp contrast to conditions which 
existed 50 years ago. 

And in such a listing, who could overlook 
the explosion of the first atomic bomb 
heralding spectacular nuclear and space de- 
velopments. 

Finally, there is the awakening of old na- 
tions and the birth of many new ones, bring- 
ing about dramatic changes in the lives and 
living standards of millions of people 
throughout this pulsating world. 

None of us has the influence of 
these historical developments bringing with 
them new times, new problems, and new op- 
portunities. 

And just as this is true for the individual, 
so is it also for the corporate entity. The 
company with which I have enjoyed such 
a@ happy employment provides a good ex- 
ample. 

Caterpillar’s founding firms both began in 
California. The Best and Holt Cos. had 
histories of some 40 years behind them 
before a plant was even established here in 
1909 by Holt. That branch employed 65 peo- 
ple in its first year and when I first crossed 
the Illinois River to my new job in 1915, 
employment was about 350. By 1950 em- 
ployment had gone over the 20,000 mark in 
the Peoria area, and this is about the size of 
our local employment now, although at times 
it has been substantially higher. 

This continuing growth of the company 
in this area—with headquarters moving 
here in 1930—is the strongest tribute I be- 
lieve any industry could pay to the city of 
Peoria. Our board of directors, made up 
through the years primarily of Californians, 
has unfailingly and unselfishly weighed all 
matters on the basis of what was good for 
the company * * * and without a semblance 
of geographical bias. 

As further evidence of this, I would point 
out that the greatest increment of our post- 
war growth still has taken place right here 
with two huge new factories for the Peoria 
plant, construction of the Morton parts de- 
partment, and the new factory at Mossville, 
all in all, doubling our floorspace in the 
Peoria area. 

The decision to build the industrial en- 
gine plant and technical center at Mossville 
is the most recent evidence of our high re- 
gard for this community as a business cen- 
ter and a place to live. 
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In this mood, we wish to record our sat- 
isfaction with the way the Peoria business 
community has more and more shouldered 
the responsibility for action directed to local 
progress. An example of this is the ex- 
ceptionally good people representing the cit- 
izenry today in its councils. For proof, we 
have only to look back a few weeks to. the 
results of the early April election when I be- 
lieve the people elected as fine a mayor, city 
council, park board, school board, and other 
public officials as we have ever had. 

And we have outstanding representation 
in the Congress from this area in the per- 
son of our great patriot, statesman and 
friend, EvERETT DIRKSEN, and in the person 
of Bos MiIcHEL, who has a keen sense of serv- 
ice to his country and to the people whom 
he represents. Also, I know that our Spring- 
field corps of Bob Burhans, Jim Carrigan, 
John Parkhurst, and Hudson Sours is as fine 
a team as can be found anywhere. And when 
I speak of Springfield, I think also of our 
distinguished Governor Otto Kerner, who 
has “inherited” a good State, and I know you 
all join me in wishing him a successful and 
highly effective administration. 

And here in the Peoria area, we have 
found good employees—adaptable, willing, 
honest people, anxious to learn and advance 
in the organization. We have found a co- 
operative group of business associates with 
a strong sense of community pride and re- 
sponsibility. We have found suppliers anx- 
ious to serve us and see us succeed. And 
we have found a community of fine schools, 
parks and hospitals, splendid churches, and 
@ warm heart. 

It is difficult to be objective about a com- 
munity when you are born in it—and have 
lived in it—all your life. Nevertheless, for 
me, this is a good town, one of the best. It 
has had an interesting history; its geography 
and topography are good. A city with a good 
spirit, a community that has had some real 
problems and over the years has developed 
a singular determination to do something 
about them. And the doing is not ancient 
history—it is truer today than ever before. 


For all this, I believe a big share of the 
credit must be given to the constructive 
work of this fine consideration—the Peoria 
Association of Commerce. It has been my 
good fortune to witness its steady growth, 
and the impressive record of accomplish- 
ment that brings it to this day. So may I 
congratulate all of you, and your association, 
on this golden birthday anniversary. May 
there be many more fruitful years ahead. 

In my judgment, Peoria has been good 
for Caterpillar and I think Caterpillar has 
been good for Peoria. But let me be one 
of the first to acknowledge that our com- 
pany has brought some problems to this 
area. These, we hope, have been no more 
than the normal problems which accompany 
rapid industrial growth. 

The most distressing of our problems, of 
course, have been those associated with the 
temporary unemployment of good people 
whom we had engaged with the full hope 
that they would find uninterrupted work. 
But because of fluctuations in orders due to 
the nature of our customers’ business, and 
strikes, we have in recent years been forced 
to accept a measure of employment insta- 
bility. Though it could be said that we 
have generally done better in this respect 
than many other industries, we are by no 
means satisfied. And, though we have given 
vigorous support to sound State-adminis- 
tered unemployment compensation pro- 
grams, we do not regard relief or welfare 
plans as the answer. 

The solution lies in two areas: One is a 
continual striving by our company and other 
companies to improve the effectiveness of 
their planning. The other is a recognition 
that what really demands attention is not 
so much unemployment as it is employment. 
We must put America’s political and eco- 
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nomic spotlight on employment and the 
things that cause it to rise in a free society. 

As many in this auditorium long ago 
appreciated, there is a danger of one enter- 
prise growing disproportionately large in 
one city. Any business is inevitably going 
to have ups and downs. But when these 
fluctuations have too pronounced an effect 
on a single area, that can be disturbing and 
harmful, 

We recognized this problem, and started 
doing something about it during World War 
II. At that time, we had a large factory 
here and a smaller one in California. Now 
we have 15 plants—6 of which are located 
in other countries. And while we have 
been building more factories and labora- 
tories in this area, we do not contemplate 
any notable increase in levels of employ- 
ment over those we had here before the 
current recession. 

We favor a greater diversity of industry in 
this area. We welcome newcomers, and we 
support wholeheartedly the work of this 
association and others in the community to 
bring more industry into the local employ- 
ment orbit, and to create a better balanced 
industrial community. The one thing that 
occasionally gives all of us pause—as we 
rightly seek to make our industrial commu- 
nity bigger and more diversified—is the hope 
that we can somehow hang on to those 
unique qualities that make daily living in a 
small metropolis so preferable to that in big 
cities. 

While we have caused some problems, I 
believe we have also made some contribu- 
tions by providing many new jobs and much 
new purchasing power and adding strength 
to every facet of the local economy. 

But more important—and I say this as 4 
native Peorian—I believe we have brought 
some mighty fine people to this area. The 
list is alongone. It extends from our presi- 
dent right through to hundreds of fine men, 
some of them still in their twenties, many of 
whom have come to us from the universities 
and colleges across the land. 

And if our people have brought a measure 
of credit to this area, so, also, have our prod- 
ucts brought some fame. Many of you have 
told me of the thrill of seeing Caterpillar 
machines at work on roads, dams, in the 
fields and forests, in the United States and 
abroad, of seeing our familiar trademark 
alongside ships in the far harbors of the 
world. And I confess to being one with you. 
After a lifetime in this business, I never fail 
to get a thrill out of the dramatic, highly 
productive work our machines do. 

The record of accomplishment of our prod- 
ucts, or better, of our customers who use 
them, is a long one. We're proud of this 
because it is a part of our purpose not only 
to extract raw materials and other resources 
from the world, but to put something greater 
back into it. And it is in this sense that 
we look to the future with special anticipa- 
tion because, despite the abundance of our 
U.S. heritage, there are millions of hungry 
people in other nations who could be helped 
by better use of the land and water resources, 
there are the poorly housed and clothed, 
where better use of existing knowledge and 
machines could alleviate their distress. 

From the worthwhileness of our enterprise 
springs a part of the enthusiasm prevalent 
among our people because we believe we are 
fortunate to be in a business where we can 
help build a better world for people who live 
in it today, and for those who will follow, 
given only the freedom that is the first fun- 
damental to growth. 

Here, I would like to inject a word about 
economic growth in terms of a broader stage 
It seems to me that we as business people 
must lift our sights beyond our home com- 
munity, beyond our State, and beyond the 
bounds of our country to the whole free 
world and its changing conditions, its rising 
people, and its increasingly attractive mar- 
kets. 
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Today, the hopes and aspirations of many 
of the world’s 3 billion people are being 
lifted by what has been aptly called a “revo- 
lution of rising expectations.” 

4s most of you know, we at Caterpillar 
have been building up a long and wide expe- 
rience in foreign business. Only two or 
three American companies now exceed us in 
dollar volume of exports. More than one- 
third of our jobs in the Peoria area are di- 
rectly dependent on this world trade. 

Although by far the largest portion of our 
joreign volume is represented by exports of 
United States-made products, we also have 
developed in the past decade a substantial 
oversea investment: six plants in 5 countries, 
now employing about 5,000 people. These 
foreign plants have put us closer to the 
marketplace and, at the same time, have 
made it possible for us to increase exports 
from this country to these same markets. 

For example, in Brazil, we build a scraper 
that in turn makes it possible for us to 
export a Peoria-built tractor to pull it. 

The overall results are evident in our 
operating figures for 1960, which show that 
our foreign sales volume amounted to al- 
most half of our total business. Over the 
years of climbing to that achievement, we 
have found confirmation of some old les- 
sons which, it seems to me, are axiomatic. 
They apply to all trade, not just foreign 
trade. 


,First, it has been demonstrated that where’ 


the need exists for a product that can be 
made and sold at a profit, someone is going 
to make it. If one supplier fails to fill the 
need, another will. 

Thus, failure on our part to take the 
steps that generated these 5,000 jobs over- 
seas would not have saved jobs for the 
United States. Quite the contrary, since 
our shipments have increased to countries 
in which these plants are located, the re- 
sult would have been fewer Caterpillar jobs 
in the United States. Foreign manufactur- 
ing undertaken by American industry to 
strengthen its ability to compete in world 
markets is thus neither an export of jobs 
nor an export of wages. 

Nor does it result in an “export” of taxes 
since Oversea earnings are still taxed when 
they are brought back to this country and 
had there been no investment overseas in 
the first place, there would have been no 
earnings at all from these sources to tax. 

A second axiom is that when rising costs 
push the price of a product too high, con- 
sumers—no matter who they are—will find 
@ way to get along without that product. 

The same principle—the same attention 
to prices and the costs that go into them— 
must now be applied on a worldwide basis. 
Whether they recognize it or not, American 
firms are competing in world markets, 
whether they import, export, or do neither. 
The domestic American market is now very 
much a part of the total world market. 

Accordingly: Just as the U.S. Government 
has reached a stage where domestic policies 
cannot be considered apart from foreign 
policies, so, also, American business must 
plan and act not only in an American frame- 
work, but also in a context of world markets. 

Basically, we think this is good. It is 
good for the preeminent cause of world 
peace. History shows that international 
friendships are more solid when they are ce- 
mented with the mortar of commerce. 
Trade m:.kes for a more hospitable environ- 
ment that in turn makes for more trade. 

Furthermore, trade and the competition 
that goes with it are good for us as a 
people. Fair competition is a universally 
constructive force. 

Some of our troubles are really blessings 
in disguise. Foreign competition has alerted 
us to the need for better management and 
better control of costs. Even our problems 
in Cuba might be regarded as a mixed bless- 
ing, inasmuch as they have provided us with 
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an unmistakable storm warning of a poten- 
tial Communist threat up and down the 
length of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Soviet challenge on all fronts has 
awakened us to the fact that freedom as we 
know it will not survive just because it is 
a noble idea. It must be continually forged 
by our energies, tempered by our dedication, 
and then tested by the steel of competition. 

In recent times, there has been proper 
balance of payments—an excess of outgo 
over income that has to be settled on the 
basis of the only real medium of interna- 
tional exchange—which is gold. 

This imbalance, it should first be noted, 
is one of payments in the flow of money or 
its equivalent. In terms of trade, there is 
no imbalance. The excess of our exports of 
goods and services over our imports has for 
a long time been substantial, and in 1960 
was increased still further as exports climbed 
to a record-breaking sum of $20 billion com- 
pared with imports of $15 billion. 

Using our company as an illustration, I 
might mention our satisfaction in being a 
part of that national gain. Last year our 
exports registered a 26 percent increase over 
the previous year, thereby softening the im- 
pact of the domestic recession upon us. 
With more than a third of our U.S. people 
dependent upon foreign sales for their jobs, 
Caterpillar obviously has a major interest in 
international trade. 

This has naturally brought with it a grow- 
ing need for full recognition of develop- 
ments which have been occurring so dramat- 
ically in the more highly industrialized 
countries of Western Europe and in Japan. 

Slightly more than 10 years ago, three 
American manufacturers supplied most of 
the world market for crawler tractors—with 
little or no competition from foreign manu- 
facturers—and they did it with production 
coming entirely from their U.S. plants. 
Now, at least seven major foreign concerns 
are in this business, and they are manufac- 
turing in five countries which have substan- 
tially lower wage rates than those prevailing 
here. Of course, wage rates are not the sole 
factor contributing to unit costs—and to 
prices. But when growing mass demand 
promotes mass production, and thereby jus- 
tifies use of the most modern manufactur- 
ing methods, wage rates do become the 
dominant factor in costs. 

We, in common with others of our indus- 
try, have accordingly been feeling the im- 
pact of foreign competition which has some 
or all of the advantages of being closer to 
many markets, lower transportation costs, 
lower customs tariffs, and lower prices. At 
the same time, the markets for our kind of 
products have been expanding more rapidly 
abroad than at home. And even though we 
have increased our total exports, we have 
not been able in certain classes of product to 
preserve our proportionate share of the 
market. 

Now, these foreign markets were pioneered 
more by Caterpillar than by any other con- 
cern. Some people might have assumed 
that pioneering constituted a sort of claim 
on the future. But such claims are worth- 
less where there is freedom and competi- 
tion—therefore we have found it advan- 
tageous, even necessary, to invest in foreign 
plants: first in Great Britain, then in Aus- 
tralia and Brazil, and more recently in 
France. 

The wisdom of these actions is now be- 
coming increasingly apparent, and I wish 
that those who now propose to upset tradi- 
tional policies on foreign investment and 
the tax treatment of foreign subsidiaries 
could have a more practical understanding 
of what makes business a creator of capital. 
They should recognize the great need for 
revision of our tax system to create incen- 
tives—to encourage and even aid business 
to earn more taxable income. 

Of course, taxes have to be levied and 
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paid. But tax systems need not be puni- 
tive—any more than the price paid for any 
other kind of service. The function of taxes 
is to protect and promote—not to penalize 
or destroy. The best tax system is one which 
succeeds in creating or providing the condi- 
tions under which taxpayers, by their own 
enterprise, can create the most taxable 
income. 

Unless markets—both foreign and domes- 
tic—are nourished they will be lost. If they 
are lost, the underlying jobs will also be 
lost. The essential point is that jobs, wages, 
earnings, and taxes all depend upon ability 
to make the sale. 

Sometimes I think this is forgotten. Per- ° 
haps we would gain more understanding and 
achieve more harmonious industrial rela- 
tions if there could be a more general 
appreciation of the fact that no job is worth 
more than the end price of its accomplish- 
ment to the ultimate customer. And it 
still remains an elementary premise that 
lower prices attract more customers and 
create more sales than do higher prices. 

It is not possible to consider prices apart 
from wages and this is the crux of the prob- 
lem which too frequently brings labor 
unions into conflict with industrial man- 
agement. The very purpose, intent, and 
endeavor of that management is to bring 
about the need for more employment—to 
create more jobs. When it resists—as it 
frequently must—the exorbitant demands 
of the labor unions, it does not do so for 
the purpose of keeping down wages, as such. 
It does it for the purpose of keeping down 
prices so that there shall be more customers, 
more sales, more permanent jobs. Manage- 
ment is frequently placed in the position 
of trying to preserve jobs by resisting the 
unwitting attempts of its organized em- 
ployees to destroy those jobs through wage 
increases which could not be recovered in 
prices. 

For the ultimate consequence of unreas- 
onable cost increases is not ever-increasing 
prices. The ultimate consequence is dis- 
continuance of the product, the service, the 
job. I know of nothing produced by indus- 
try which could not be driven from the mar- 
ketplace under the impact of costs forced 
up by excessive wages. 

Given such an understanding, there could 
be in this country an era of industrial 
peace which, without the slightest doubt, 
could carry our economy to new high levels 
of employment in a widespread and more 
permanent prosperity. As I said earlier, 
the solution to unemployment is employ- 
ment, and we who are in the manufactur- 
ing industry say unequivocally that we could 
create more jobs and employ more people 
if our prices could be made more competitive 
in world markets. The United States is 
now very much a part of the world market, 
and responsible business management can 
no longer weigh the consequences of inter- 
nal wage or price action without also con- 
sidering the effect upon its sales; at home, 
if it is vulnerable to competitive foreign 
imports; abroad, if its exports must com- 
pete with the output of foreign manufac- 
turers. 

When we ponder this matter, it should be 
recognized that foreign wages are governed 
by conditions which differ—often drasti- 
cally—from those here. And those wages 
are not likely to climb to our still ascending 
levels within any foreseeable future. There 
is, therefore, no point in attacking them as 
being too low—or even low. The com- 
parison is relative, and for purposes of world 
competition, our wages are too high. If we 
are to remain competitive, they should go 
no higher at this time. 

Even within the borders of our own 
country, there is great need for a more 
general sharing of the gains in industrial 
productivity with all of the people—not just 
those organized in the big and powerful 
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labor unions. This sharing should be 
achieved through lower prices, or at least 
by holding the line on present prices. Chair- 
man Martin of the Federal Reserve System 
(a conservative Democrat) has urged that 
the wage-price process be faced squarely by 
both labor and management and that some 
of the productivity gains be passed on to the 
consumer in lower prices. 

This was the thought Mr. Eberhard and I 
had in mind when, in our company’s last 
annual report, we said “What is needed more 
than any one other single achievement at 
this time is a holding of the line on wage 
rates so that the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity may be passed on to all the peo- 
ple in the form of lower prices. By this 
process, we would then be in a much better 
position to preserve the purchasing power of 
the dollar and to enhance our ability to 
compete in world markets. Given such op- 
portunities, the balance of payments prob- 
lem would be solved under the impact of 
private enterprise—without governmental 
action other than that necessary to preserve 
the kind of environment in which business 
and people grow and prosper.” 

The interests of the Nation, as represented 
by all of its people, could now best be served 
by a more responsible realization among la- 
bor union leaders that, in this more en- 
lightened age, the goals of greater and more 
stable employment are most likely to be 
achieved by successful, competitive, and 
profitable businesses. 

In speaking this way, I am challenging 
the so-called purchasing power theory 
espoused by labor union economists. They 
argue: First, when business is off more wages 
are needed to put additional purchasing 
power in the hands of the wage earner, thus 
stimulating business activity. 

Or, secondly, when business is good more 
wages are needed to keep pace with rising 
prices, thus that the purchasing 
power of wages will not decline. 

Hence, whether business is good or bad, 
and apparently with no regard for the free 
forces of world competition, the union ap- 
proach to wages is always the same, more 
and more. 

The business of succeeding or even surviv- 
ing in what is going to be the most com- 
petitive era ever known requires a more 
intelligent platform than that. And this 
may well be the year when the statesman- 
ship—or even the patriotism—of some of 
our union leaders will be put to the full test. 

Now when I speak of being put to the full 
test, I think also about business peopie whose 
responsibility goes beyond their immediate 
companies. 

The parade of events makes it clear that 
the future is more and more linked with a 
choice of alternatives. There are great op- 
portunities ahead, if we recognize them and 
act. But first, we must make a solemn 
choice. Shall we choose to just mind our 
own business? Or shall we choose the more 
rugged road of self-sacrifice and personal in- 
volvement? 

It is not easy to acquire a real sense of 
personal involvement in this very impersonal 
age. The worst thing that I have seen hap- 
pen has been a growing personal anonymity— 
@ willingness to relegate action to someone 
else or to a government. Too many things 
that ought to be done by people of their own 
ae will and accord simply do not get done 
at all. 


The gradual loss of the sense of personal 
involvement (and the participation that 
springs from it) has been an important con- 
tributor to the sagging moral climate in our 
country. 

Isn’t it a paradox? We are a respected 
and powerful nation—with a long, long list 
of material benefits and a notable absence 
of the crucial wants which down through 
the ages have propelled people into crime. 
Yet, with all of our abundance—as the emi- 
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nent criminal jurist, Samuel Leibowitz, said 
here in Peoria a few weeks ago before the 
bar association, “Here in the United States 
we have the highest crime rate in the world, 
millions of homes absolutely devoid of re- 
ligion, a parade of youngsters filling the 
courtrooms, payola, fixed quiz shows, whole- 
sale racketeering.” Many of you heard 
Judge Leibowitz on this subject. And to his 
list should be added the recent tragic ex- 
amples in the business world of conflict of 
interest and price fixing. 

My friends, we must recognize: we are not 
totally free. We are not free of an obliga- 
tion to obey implicitly the laws of our city, 
State, and Nation. We are not free of an 
obligation to respect and revere the moral 
laws, the laws of God. We are not free to 
shrug off the individual responsibility that 
goes with citizenship in a republic. 

When we violate these cardinal thoughts, 
when we fail to discipline ourselves, then we 
pay the price. 

And now in a few concluding moments, 
ladies and gentlemen, I ask your special for- 
bearance as I give a response to a question 
I am sometimes asked, one that concerns per- 
sonal beliefs and the philosophy by which 
one lives. 

I cannot lay claim to a philosophy that is 
of my own creation, and it would be difficult 
to try to construct its background. I guess 
it comes from just a “heap of living.” 

On a number of occasions I have spoken to 
our people on the theme, “living on the 
square.” By this I mean a balanced life that 
recognizes each of the important facets of an 
individual’s life on this earth. 

So picture, if you please, a square, and 
name the top side of it “home and family.” 

A person’s home is his sanctuary—and 
the living that ebbs and flows about it must 
be paramount in his life. The home is the 
basic unit of our kind of society, and our 
institutions and nearly everything else that 
exists are there for the purpose of serving 
our homes and the people in them. But by 
contrast, under some other plilosophies of 
government, the home is considered only 
an adjunct to the State. In this great coun- 
try of ours, let us hold our homes sacred. 

Continuing with the square, I now refer 
to its supporting sides. The one on the 
left stands for vocation, the job, for with- 
out a vocation in which a man finds con- 
structive interest and honest satisfaction, he 
cannot be said to live a truly balanced life. 

I have often been asked to give a “for- 
mula for success or to rate the importance 
of qualities, such as intelligence, initiative, 
tact, ambition, judgment, humility, and the 
ability to lead and get along with others. 
It is difficult to arrange such qualities in 
any kind of preference or pattern. There 
are just too many worthwhile and success- 
ful people who thoroughly confound any 
pattern. 

To the young man in the early stages of 
his career, I have often said: Basically, we 
in business are interested in an individual’s 
fundamental honesty, his ability to accom- 
plish, his ability to broaden his horizons 
of accomplishment through learning and 
experience, and his ability to mesh his ac- 
complishment with that of other people 
through cooperation. It is just that simple. 
And there is still a lot of room at the top 
for the man who is willing to put extra ef- 
fort in the direction of these goals—now, on 
his present job, losing himself in his job, 
if you please—while making sure that the 
hallmarks of quality and fair treatment of 
other people appear on everything he does. 

So far we have two sides of the square. 
I like to call the third side of it community. 
Not community in just a literal sense, but 
including our county, State and Nation, 
our schools and park boards, our civic and 
business groups, our unions, and the like. 

Today is a time when we Americans need 
to look in the mirror and accept the fact 
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that we are the government. Our country 
and our public institutions can only be as 
strong collectively as we are individually. 

Citizens of the United States, certainly 
including us business people, seem to have 
some sort of blind faith that history is in- 
evitably and forever on our side. But his- 
tory tells us the opposite. It tells us that 
republics seem to be highly perishable 
quantities, drawing their strength from the 
willingness and ability of citizens to under- 
take their individual responsibilities to 
society. 

Much has been said about business peo- 
ple in politics—businessmen in public af- 
fairs. Indeed, considerable progress has 
been made, but not nearly enough. We 
should all try to do more. 

We are still, let’s admit it, a little afraid 
of public controversy. We are still reluc- 
tant to put a poster in our store and factory 
windows, even though we know and believe 
it to be for a good cause. We sometimes 
don’t practice free speech simply because 
we fear to offend customers. All too many 
have excused themselves from participation 
in public affairs with the rationalization 
that “business and politics don’t mix.” 

If we wish to swing history in the direc- 
tion of our goals, we shall have to lead peo- 
ple toward them. And if we wish to be 
leaders, we shall have to stand out in the 
sunlight where we can be seen, which means 
we shall inevitably be exposed to attack or 
at least be casting some shadows. 

So, President John, if you are seeking some 
sort of star to guide the second year of your 
administration, may I suggest that you con- 
tinue your forceful efforts, and get the in- 
dividuals and committees who comprise the 
association of commerce to step out at the 
front of the parade, to speak out more 
boldly, to narrow the gap between planning 
and action, and when necessary, to stand up 
and fight for a good cause, even if a by- 
product is some friction in the community— 
and maybe even some displeasure among our 
members. 

I have talked about three of the four sides 
of the square: at the top the home and 
family, a person’s vocation at the left, and 
his community or government at the right. 

The lower line of this square—thus com- 
pleting it—is its foundation. I term it a 
man’s spiritual life. 

As with the framers of our Constitution, 
the greatest power and strength of our 
American society comes from a steadfast be- 
lief in Almighty God. On our coins, we say 
“In God we trust,” and may it ever be so. 

It has been rightly said in both the Old 
and New Testaments that “Man doth not 
live by bread alone,” but must hold before 
himself and others a spiritual conviction to 
which he is willing to give witness which he 
is willing to translate into action in his 
dally life, and in his ever-present relation- 
ships with people. ' 

In our hurried days, it may be easy 
get our standards and priorities mixed up. 
It is easy, for example, to believe that we 
have religious freedom in America because 
we are a free Nation and that we in turn 
have a free country because the people who 
built it were free enterprisers in their phi- 
losophy. 

This has the story just backwards. We 
have free enterprise only because our spirit- 
ually minded founders provided us a free 
land in which it might flourish. And finally, 
we have a free nation only because it was 
founded on the principle of Holy Scripture— 
with its profound respect for and faith in 
the individual human being. 

I believe we shall not find the answers to 
the complex problems that beset us or the 
strength to pursue these answers except as 
we come closer to our Creator and His law. 

When next you are in the Nation’s capital, 
I suggest that you visit the majestic Jeffer- 
son Memorial on the south banks of the 
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Tidal Basin. On one of the tablets on the 
wall, you will find in heroic letters these 
words by Thomas Jefferson: “God who gave 
us life, gave us liberty. 

“Can the liberties of a nation be secure 
when we have removed the conviction that 
these liberties are the gift of God?” 

Let me say again how much I've enjoyed 
being with you this evening and through all 
of these past 50 years. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation is trying to find ways and means 
to build and finance an ever-expanding 
highway program to serve our people and 
the economy. ; 

The nationwide interstate program is, 
of course, extremely important in carry- 
ing forward this endeavor. 

At the same time, constructive, for- 
ward-looking efforts are needed at the 
State and community level to handle the 
volume of tourist and commercial traffic. 

Recently, the Municipality—a fine 
magazine published by the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities—reprinted 
from the Wisconsin Taxpayer an article 
on our State’s efforts to meet its high- 
way needs. Reflecting the constructive 
efforts of Wisconsin to build and finance 
its highway program, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Wisconsin Hichway Stupy—CoMMITTEE RE- 
PORTS ON HIGHWAY NEEDS AND FINANCING 
ror Next 10 YEARS 
The highway advisory committee of the 

Wisconsin Legislature has received study re- 

ports indicating total highway requirements 

of $328 million annually spread over the 
next decade. 

The information was contained in two pre- 
liminary reports from the research staff of 
the committee: “Wisconsin Highway Needs, 
1960-70,” and “Highway Maintenance Needs; 
Highway Finance.” 

However, the $328 million does not contain 
an estimated $10 million annually for alleys, 
curbs and gutters, and other allied street 
expenditures in cities and villages. 

The preliminary reports are the first in a 
series designed to furnish the legislature 
with information which would enable it to 
“develop an integrated and balanced high- 
way system and to establish a long-range 
highway program,” according to chapter 235, 
laws of 1955, which initiated the study. 

PROCEDURE 


In contrast with many States, Wisconsin 
conducted its own study with the active par- 
ticipation of hundreds of local officials, the 
staff of the State highway commission and 
others. C. K. Alexander, vice president of 
research services for the Wisconsin Taxpay- 
ers Alliance, served as coordinator of infor- 
mation for the study. 

The investigation was in every sense a 
“grassroots” study with as much of the 
basic information as possible being compiled 
by local town, village, city and county offi- 
cials. 


Three advisory groups were appointed to 
assist in outlining procedures, establishing 
standards for various classes and types of 
roads, and checking methods as the study 
progressed. While the staff furnished in- 
formation and guidance, the basic elements 
of the investigation were the decisions of 
representative local officials. 

A rural roads advisory group served for 
the county and town portion of the study, 
along with a city and village streets ad- 
visory group and a Milwaukee County ad- 
visory group. 

For county and town roads, the methods 
of study were first tested in 6 pilot coun- 
ties—Dane, Douglas, Lincoln, Marinette, 
Trempealeau and Winnebago. 

Ten cities and villages served as pilots be- 
fore the study was carried on in other in- 
corporated places. They were Appleton, 
Burlington, Cedarburg, Janesville, La Crosse, 
Marinette, Neenah, Oconto, Portage, and 
Wisconsin Dells. 


THE FUTURE 


The reports submitted in January and 
February of 1961 contain no recommenda- 
tions. The committee has requested each 
member, after thorough study of the in- 
formation, to submit his own conclusions 
and suggestions. These will then be re- 
viewed and procedures will be established 
for drafting any recommendations the com- 
mittee may wish to make. 


I. Classification 


The portion of the study which deals with 
present and prospective construction re- 
quirements was conducted in four stages: 
(1) Classification of roads and streets, (2) 
inventory of existing conditions, (3) deter- 
mination of deficiencies, and (4) an estimate 
of the dollar amounts at 1959-60 price levels 
needed to overcome deficiencies. 

The legislative act setting up the study 
called for an “integrated and balanced high- 
way system.” The advisory groups believed 
it would be virtually impossible to make a 
study of a balanced system using the present 
administrative classifications. 

Study of a State system, a county system, 
a town system, or a city or village system 
as such puts the roads in administrative 
compartments which may or may not be re- 
lated to use. Types of service rendered cut 
across jurisdictions at all levels. 


Estimated highway construction require- 
ments, projected 1960-70 


[In thousands of dollars] 














Counties: 

I circ in ang Sipnatinas cade cial aanceieBen $204, 766 
IN oa Sit dan es cette cas 10, 947 
i SEES SE 215, 713 
Milwaukee County expressway_... 101,911 
SOP b a6 er eb mticnnanhnnoken 260, 083 
i Sa Sa ge i 451,054 
NES ain boeitstb tac ritnniey liane 46, 326 
Plus urban share of STH.__-_~- 26, 234 
Less county share__.........._- —9, 136 
Net, city and village__.____- 514, 478 

State trunk highways: 
PE ianinncncannonanpiksiwn aed 1, 048, 242 
ER rt liimdinnie tide dimes na 364, 485 
1, 412, 727 
Lee county and urban share__-..__ —128, 145 
OO ie ok eR Si Ae 1, 284, 582 





Total net requirements.... 2, 376, 767 


RURAL 
There were also great variations of service 


from county to county. Several counties 
had over 40 percent of rural mileage (ex- 
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clusive of State trunk highways) on the 
county trunk system. At the other ex- 
treme, one county had less than 10 percent 
of its rural mileage on its county trunk 
system. 

Therefore, instead of the present admin- 
istrative classification, all rural roads were 
classified for study purposes according to 
the predominant type of service rendered. 
They were grouped into four general 
classes: (1) Major primary, 22 percent; (2) 
primary, 15 percent; (3) secondary, 33 per- 
cent; and (4) local, 30 percent. 

The rural mileages involved were: 





SE NE irish cin ce 18, 840 
IN i iid scanhilesletaia 10, 017 
I NG ein ci cceccn 8, 688 
PIN, iirnmiiiciiccdim Rates ical 135 

PD itis h tii tin detiicccnctbce cca, 12, 711 
ii soil caste etd 8, 051 
Ee ee ee 4, 660 

NE iii cite ctaiicinns iin dtnaints 27, 498 
NY AIR otis intbiiniin tends 1, 628 
I is Siti i ckdittiinteittiesin BS 25, 870 

Siiineticicacammtbaibaetucatt takes 25, 715 
OE SRR sects cctiticwincctinsk 228 
ee ieee rtneteiied eis 25, 487 

OD isk 5 eteiinae cn ccbbnd 84, 764 
URBAN 


A parallel system of classification for study 
Purposes was made of city and village streets 
according to the type of service rendered by 
the street. 

Three principal categories were established 
for 2,425 miles of city streets and 1,154 miles 
of village streets: 

Percentage of 
all streets 
Cities Villages 


Pena weir. ok Ss 26 38 
Secondary streets._.........____ 62 58 
Marginal and other___...______ 12 4 


Primary streets included State trunks and 
connecting streets, county trunks and county 
trunk extensions and other major arteries 
carrying citywide traffic. Secondary streets 
included business and industrial streets (not 
classified as primary), residential streets and 
park drives. Marginal streets consisted of 
alleys and access park roads. 

II. Inventory and needs 

The study indicated that more than 64 
percent of Wisconsin’s rural roads (exclusive 
of State trunk highways) were in tolerable 
condition, while 54 percent of city streets 
and 54 percent of village streets were esti- 
mated to meet minimum standards at the 
time of the inventory. 

The reverse side of the situation indicated 
that 36 percent of the rural roads, 46 per- 
cent of the city streets, and 46 percent of 
the village streets were deficient in some 
respect. 


Source of funds for highways, 
average, 1954-58 


[Percent of highway expenditure dollar] 


ony 
Derived from— {County} Town | an State 
village 
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Estimated annual average needs and reve- 
nues, 1960-70 


[Millions of dollars] 


Estimated | Estimated 
revenues ! | Difference 


oloocens 


8 | aBSEe 





1 Does not include revenue from local funds or property 
taxes. 

2 The figures account for maintenance, administration, 
and other purposes, 


Inventory 


An accurate physical inventory was taken 
of over 74,700 miles of rural roads. Crews 
of the rural inventory unit of the State high- 
way commission recorded for each section of 
rural road its exact length, number of lanes, 
surface type, apparent right-of-way width, 
roadway width and service width. An 
estimate was made of the condition of 
the surface, anticipated life, alinement and 
vision, ditch condition, relative maintenance 
economy, and other factors. 

An inventory was also made of 7,170 
bridges (structures over 20 feet in length) 
on county trunks and town roads. 

The inventory findings were then com- 
pared with a set of minimum standards set 
up by the rural roads advisory group. Roads 
failing to come up to minimum or tolerable 
standards were listed as deficient. 

In incorporated places the inventory was 
taken by local officials and the comparative 
standards were those in use in each munici- 
pality. While the rural reads study was 
based on a complete inventory, the estimates 
for cities were based upon a sample of 84 
percent of the city street mileage and 52 per- 
cent of the village street mileage. 

A total of 642 bridges in cities and 214 in 
villages was included in the inventory. 


County trunks 


About 48 percent of the county trunks 
were found to be in tolerable condition, while 
52 percent or 9,666 miles, were deficient in 
some respect. 

The principal types of deficiency were 
found to be road conditions (poor structural 
and surface conditions) in 36 percent of the 
mileage. Roadway widths too narrow to ac- 
commodate present and prospective traffic 
accounted for another 14 percent of the 
mileage. Inadequate surface types and too 
narrow surface widths represented deficien- 
cies on less than 3 percent of the roads. 

It was estimated that the deficiencies on 
county trunks could be corrected by 2,800 
miles of light work; 2,400 miles of resurfac- 
ing; 2,800 miles of resurfacing, widening, 
correction of alinement, etc.; and 1,600 miles 
of reconstruction. 


Town roads 


About 69 percent of town roads were found 
to meet minimum or tolerable standards. 
The remaining 31 percent, or 17,402 miles, 
were deficient in some respect. 

Principal types of deficiencies on town 
roads were: Road conditions, 22 percent; 
roadway width, 14 percent; surface type, 9 
percent; and surface width, 2 percent. 

Required work estimated to eliminate the 
deficiencies included: Light work, 5,500 
miles; resurfacing, 4,900 miles; resurfacing, 
widening and correction of alinement, 5,200 
miles; and reconstruction, 2,100 miles. 

City streets 

The study indicated that 54 percent of the 
city streets were up to minimum standards 
and that 46 percent, or some 3,882 miles, 
were in need of some degree of improvement. 

Of the deficient streets, cities listed 1,295 


miles, or 33 percent, in need of resurfacing; 
989 miles, or about 25 percent, requiring 
widening as well as resurfacing; and 1,522 
miles, or 39 percent, requiring reconstruc- 
tion. The remaining 2 percent would re- 
quire other types of improvement, mainly 
storm sewer work. 


Village streets 


The pattern of village deficiencies was 
quite similar to that of cities except that 
the degree of deficiency was not as great. 
About 54 percent of village streets met min- 
imum standards; the other 46 percent, or 
1,145 miles, required work. 

State trunks 

Estimates by the State highway commis- 
sion for a projected 11,954-mile State trunk 
highway system indicated that 4,914 miles 
would require no construction work in the 
1960-70 period; 2,878 miles, or 24 percent, 
would have to be resurfaced; and 4,162 
miles, or 35 percent, would require new con- 
struction in some form. 


Costs 


Total construction costs of bringing high- 
ways, roads and streets at all levels of Gov- 
ernment to minimum or higher standards 
were estimated at $2.4 billion. The cost es- 
timates were based on the following assump- 
tions: 

1. The work would be spread over the 10- 
year period, 1960-70. 

2. The estimate was made on the basis of 
1959-60 costs. 

3. The estimate also included amounts for 
special or heavy maintenance for all roads 
not only to keep them resurfaced and recon- 
structed but also to keep roads presently up 
to minimum standards in tolerable condi- 
tion throughout the period. 

A summary of the projected construction 
costs follows: 


State trunk highways 


Projected costs of the State trunk highway 
system were estimated at $1.4 billion. Of 
this amount, $323.4 million would be for 
completion of the Interstate System, $307.3 
million would be spent on the arterial system 
and $782 million on State trunk highways off 
the arterial system. 

Included in the total costs of the State 
trunk highways system were amounts needed 
for State trunk highways and connectirg 
streets inside urban areas and the cost of 
completing the Milwaukee county express- 
way. It was estimated that the city and vil- 
lage share of the costs would be $26.2 million, 
with the remainder coming from State and 
Federal funds. 

Costs of completing the Milwaukee coun- 
ty expressway system were estimated at 
$297.5 million, of which $180.4 million would 
be for the portion off the Interstate System 
and $117.1 million for the portion of the ex- 
pressway on the Interstate System. Under 
present financing arrangements, the county 
expressway commission’s share of the costs 
would be $101.9 million. 


County trunks 
Construction. requirements on the rural 
and urban portions of county trunk high- 
ways were projected at $215.7 million. 
Town roads 


Town road construction needs were car- 
ried forward at $260.1 million, of which 
$230.1 million was for roads and $30 million 
was for bridges. 


City and village streets 


These construction needs were estimated to 
be $497.4 million, with $451.1 million in 
cities and $46.3 million in villages. In addi- 
tion, the city and village share of State 
trunk and connecting street needs was $26.2 
million. 

Maintenance Needs 

The study estimated that maintenance 
needs for all segments of the highway system 
would amount to $892 million for the 10- 
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year period. The estimates were based on 
maintenance needs as distinguished from 
historical or projected maintenance expend- 
itures. The report stated: 

“In a very real sense many of the de- 
ficiences revealed by the inventory appear 
to be the result of inadequate maintenance. 
Much of the cost of bringing many miles of 
roads and streets to tolerable standards is in 
the nature of deferred maintenance. — 

“If large sums of money are needed to cure 
present deficiencies, it is certainly equally 
important to see that the deficiencies remain 
cured through proper maintenance in the 
future.” 

Total routine annual maintenance needs 
for the 10-year period were estimated (in 
thousands) at: 


CO ai en 5 ec pt eae $137, 081 
NE oak pn trio nrainne mabidepenensieile 259, 587 
VINSE08 22 ndiscercacecdenenen 46, 991 
CD hin cccacietticdtenieecke ian 273, 8E2 
Deak Gs nti on ewes 174, 483 

Wtel hock scenes ccuaee 892, 004 


III. Highway revenues 


In the last 5 years for which data are 
available (1954-58), highway user revenues 
paid for about one-half of all highway ex- 
penditures. Federal funds furnished another 
13 percent. A substantial portion of the 
funds for Federal highway aids also came 
from highway user revenues collected at the 
Federal level of government. Local funds 
paid for 837 percent of highway expenditures 
in the same 5-year period. 

The major local sources of funds for high- 
ways were general local funds (26 percent)-, 
mainly property taxes. Other local sources 
in the period were: Bond issues, 6 percent; 
special assessments and departmental rev- 
enues, etc., 5 percent. 

Over 62 percent of the highway user rev- 
enues came from motor fuel taxes, 36 percent 
from motor vehicle licenses and less than 2 
percent from operators’ licenses and other 
fees. 

These figures represent statewide averages 
for the period. The reports indicated that 
the sources of highway funds varied widely 
between different administrative units and 
even to a greater extent among units of the 
same class. 

For example, of all local units, town 
financed the largest percentage of road ex- 
penditures from highway user taxes (48 
percent). At the same time, however, towns 
financed the largest share from property 
taxes (51 percent) levied by counties and 
towns. 

At the other extreme, State trunk high- 
ways must be financed largely from high- 
way user taxes (69 percent) and Federal 
funds (28 percent), since the State has no 
independent sources of revenue available for 
highway purposes. 

Local units of government have been re- 
sorting to borrowing to an increasing extent 
in recent years. Within a 10-year period, 
the growth in long-term debt for highway 
purposes was (amount of debt for highway 
purposes outstanding, millions of dollars): 





Unit: 1949 1958 
I ion cincenninisgeeeaipme $5.9 $6.4 
OS i Be ace ath ae 1.4 4.90 
Cities and villages_........._- 5.8 55.5 

Tei ac 5 iba s en chin 13.1 65.9 


1Does not include Milwaukee County Ex- 
pressway bounds. 


The ability of local governments to finance 
roads and streets depends largely on the 
property tax. The property tax base for 
this support varies considerably and may or 
may not have any relation to highway needs. 
The assessed value per mile of local road by 
class of unit based on 1959 full value assess- 
ments was: ‘ 
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ia tai er Steno nents $642, 000 
teint ine enanere eae 83, 000 
| EE a 833, 000 
Cities: 
ici san caine 3, 120, 000 
i aii ican Uemnoeppaecilante 1, 212, 000 
a ines ds emenemenees 2, 278, 000 
I alan inh enitiebnisltion 809, 000 


1 Excluding Milwaukee County. 


These figures represent averages for the 
different groups. Variations within each 
class of unit are equally marked. For ex- 
ample, counties with an average full value 
assessment per mile of $642,000 varied from 
$80,000 per mile in Marquette County to 
$4.8 million per mile in Racine County. For 
all towns within a county, the averages 
varied from $14,000 in Ashland County to 
$596,000 per mile in Waukesha County. 
Variations among other units were equally 
apparent. 

Future Needs, Revenues 


The estimated requirements include both 
construction needs and maintenance needs. 
The projected revenues are estimates of 
State highway user taxes and Federal aids 
as distributed under present law. The fig- 
ures are converted to an average annual 
basis. The difference, if met, would have 
to come from property taxes, bond issues 
and other sources. 

Not included is an estimated $10.3 mil- 
lion annually for alleys, curbs and gutters, 
and other allied expenditures in cities and 
villages. 

The studies indicate that average annual 

tures in the next 10 years would 
have to increase about 70 percent over the 
average for the last 5-year period. Earlier 
figures are not available on a comparable 
basis, but the increase would be less than 
for the preceding decade when county high- 
way expenditures were up 96 percent; towns, 
76 percent; cities and villages, 125 percent; 
and the State, 185 percent, indicating the 
impact of the Interstate System. 

The requirements are not uniform, how- 
ever. After reviewing the reports and sup- 
plemental data, the committee must decide 
such provocative issues as: (1) Can certain 
segments of the program be stretched out 
for longer periods than those projected? 
(2) Is the best possible use being made of 
funds presently available? (3) Will it be 
possible to shift highway user tax distribu- 
tion to more adequately meet indicated 
needs? (4) Will additional funds be re- 


quired? 
IV. Traffic 


Motor vehicles and traffic are both the 
cause of highway needs and also the source 
of more than half the funds for highway 
construction and maintenance. These fac- 
tors represent the root of the highway prob- 
lem and may afford part of the solution. 

The number of licensed motor vehicles in 
Wisconsin increased from 1,227,000 in 1950 
to 1,620,000 in 1960, an increase of 32 per- 
cent. 

In the same period—1950 to 1960—the 
total annual vehicle miles of travel increased 
nearly 53 percent to a level of 16.2 billion 
vehicle miles of travel. 

These two factors, however, tell only part 
of the story. The type and character of 
traffic has changed considerably in the past 
decade bringing new demands in the design 
of highways and having different impact on 
the various highway systems. 

By Systems 

Although total registrations increased by 
$2 percent from 1950 to 1960, the use of 
roads by different types of vehicles showed a 
trend which has an important bearing on 
highway design and highway needs. 

This may be illustrated by the fact that 
passenger car registrations between 1948 and 
1958 increased 50 percent, while truck regis- 
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trations increased 24 percent. However, in 
terms of annual vehicle miles of travel, pas- 
senger car mileage increased only 34 percent; 
commercial vehicle mileage, 72 percent. 

By Class of Travel 

Traffic data are quite comprehensive for 
State trunk highways and county trunks and 
to a limited extent for certain town roads. 
In urban areas, the information is avail- 
able in the aggregate but details about the 
streets and system are fragmentary. 

In 1958, the last year for which complete 
data are available, it is estimated that there 
were about 15 billion vehicle miles of travel 
in the State. Of this, nearly 8 biliion miles 
were on rural highways (53 percent) and 7 
billion were on urban streets (47 percent). 
These were further classified as follows: 








Percent 

State trunk highways-_-_-.------------- 36.5 
County trunk highways_-.----------- 10.9 
a ee 5.7 
PE Set ehinndecench ne 53.1 

City and village streets_-.------------ 46.9 
NOE ick Oo Seen teee weeds 100.0 


In terms of growth, vehicle miles of travel 
in the decade 1948 to 1958 increased as fol- 
lows: State trunks, 45 percent; county 
trunks, 36 percent; town roads, 24 percent. 





Seapower and the Communist Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most fundamental 
and yet unappreciated aspects of the 
Communist overall strategy is the delib- 
erate and continuing effort of commu- 
nism to deny the free world use of the 
high seas. This underlying strategy 
which the Communists are adhering to 
so closely involves two factors: 

First, the buildup of the Soviet Navy 
with its tremendous submarine fleet and 
modern destroyer and cruiser forces; 
and, second, the continuing aggression 
aimed at capture of the vital centers that 
control the world’s sealalies. 

On March 29, 1961, there was a speech 
given in San Diego, Calif., by Brig. Gen. 
J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, 
director of national security and for- 
eign affairs of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. That talk, 
entitled “Seapower and the Communist 
Threat,” was a thoughtful and timely 
analysis of Communist strategy, particu- 
larly in the Caribbean and in southeast 
Asia. General Hittle spoke at the El 
Cortez Hotel in San Diego under the 
auspices of the Navy League Council of 
San Diego, of which Mr. James S. Copley, 
head of the Copley publications, is the 
current president. The luncheon was 
attended by several hundred leaders in 
the San Diego community and special 


tables were provided the VFW officials in | 


southern California, as well as San Diego 
members of the Military Order of the 
World Wars. 

Through such talks as this, pointing up 
the subtle yet obvious nature of the Com- 
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munist threat, the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States is performing 

a truly great service for our Nation. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

include the introduction of General Hit- 

tle by James Copley and excerpts from 

General Hittle’s address, which I recom- 

mend to the attention of all Members 

of the House: 

INTRODUCTION OF Bric. GEN. JAMES D. HITTLE, 
USMC, RETIRED, By Mr. JAMES S. CopPLeEy, 
PRESIDENT, SAN DreGO COUNCIL OF THE NAvy 
LEAGUE 


It is my pleasure to introduce a man who 
has qualities that are rarely found in com- 
bination in one man. 

Such a combination tends to make him 
a leader both for thought and action. 

Such a man’s influence upon history may 
be great indeed, whether or not his role is 
fully recognized by the public at the time. 

Ask an audience such as this to name a 
man who is not only a soldier but a writer, 
historian, legislative advocate and patriot, 
and you might instantly call to mind Win- 
ston Churchill, for the combination of a man 
of letters and a man of action is rare enough 
to be memorable when it happens. 

The man I present is not, of course, Mr. 
Churchill, but our speaker’s valor has been 
shown by awards of the Legion of Merit and 
the Purple Heart; his wisdom by his recent 
service as assistant to Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates, when in charge of legislative 
affairs; his historical grasp by his authorship 
of a standard text on military staff history; 
his experience by posts stretching from 
Washington to China, and his literacy stand- 
ing by the 1960 award of our Navy League’s 
Alfred Thayer Mahan Award for Literary 
Achievement for his important written 
works. 

His patriotism is attested to not only by 
his service with the Third Marines on Guam 
and Iwo Jima, but by his appointment, late 
last year, as director of national security 
and foreign affairs for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you a leader whose home State, Michigan, 
sent him on a career during which he rose 
from second lieutenant to brigadier general 
in the Marines, and which has made him 
well known to congressional leaders, to stu- 
dents of military strategy, and to all those 
who, like him, detest communism and want 
to learn the ways in which it can be success- 
fully fought. 

I present to you Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, 
USMC, retired, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
director of national security and foreign 
affairs, who will discuss “Seapower and the 
Communist Threat.” 

Excerpts From ApprREss By Bric. GEN. JAMES 
D. Hrrttz, USMC, ReETrnep, DIREcTOR, Na- 
TIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STaTES MEETING OF THE SAN Di1EGO CoUNCIL, 
Navy LEaGue, CARIBBEAN RooM, Ext CorTEz 
Hore, San Dreco, Cauir., MarRcH 29, 1961 
For me, as for others who have served in 

the Marine Corps or in the Navy, it is always 

an inspiring experience to return to San 

Diego. Ever since the late September morn- 

ing in 1542 when Capt. Juan Cabrillo made 

his landfall on Point Loma and ordered his 
two-ship fleet of hand-hewn caravels into 
the sheltered waters of the bay, San Diego 
has been increasingly fulfilling its role as 
one of the seapower centers of the Western 

World. 

Endowed with a favorable geography, San 
Diego became a focal point of Pacific sea- 
power. Yet, geography was to be only one of 
San Diego’s attributes in the role for which 
she was destined. The emergence and 
growth of San Diego as a seapower center 
has extended over a period of four centuries— 
the time between the arrival of Cabrillo and 
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its recognition as an intellectual center of 
seapower as a result of the arrival of Jim 
Copley. 

Facing westward toward the broad reaches 
of the Pacific Ocean, Sanm*Diego has witnessed 
the great events that have shaped the des- 
tiny of our Nation. In facing westward San 
Diego is facing some of the stark realities 
of our time. 

And yet, these decisive events on the other 
side of these Pacific waters should come as 
no surprise. The titanic conflict that is now 
being waged in Pacific Asia has been clearly 
discernible to those who had the under- 
standing to recognize the geopolitical forces 
at work. Some time ago a thoughtful speech 
was made on events in the western Pacific. 
In the course of that talk the speaker said: 

“It requires no sage to predict events as 
strongly foreshadowed to befall. It seems 
to me that the people of America will, in 
some form or other, extend their power un- 
til they have brought within their embrace 
the multitudes of the islands of the great 
Pacific and I think, too, that eastward and 
southward will her great rival of future ag- 
grandizement (Russia) stretch forth her 
power to the coast of China and Siam, and 
thus the Saxon and the Cossack will meet 
once more, in strife or in friendship, on 
another field.” 

The speaker was Commodore Matthew 
Perry. The year was 1856. 

Seldom has there been a more accurate 
prophecy of the course of international af- 
fairs. In terms of history, a century is but 
a tick of eternity’s clock, but in just about 
@ century since his speech, events have 
heavily underlined Perry’s grasp of history 
and the accuracy of his vision. 

By this point, scarcely past mid-20th cen- 
tury, America, by purchase of Alaska, vic- 
tory in the Spanish-American War, and de- 
feat of Japan has become the dominant sea- 
power of the Pacific Basin. Truly, America 
has brought within her embrace “the multi- 
tudes of islands of the great Pacific,” and 
most certainly, that much of Perry’s proph- 
ecy has evolved as he saw it at that time. 

And, unfortunately for the free world, 
Perry’s prophecy as to Russian power stretch- 
ing out to the coasts of China has come 
true and extension southward to Siam is 
perilously close to reality. World commu- 
nism currently controls the Asiatic Pacific 
littoral from the Arctic to Indochina. 

At this point I want to add that my em- 
phasis on seapower—because of the appro- 
priateness of the subject to the locality in 
which we are meeting—should not be inter- 
preted as a conclusion that naval power 
alone can provide victory. Today perhaps 
more than any other time in modern history 
we must recognize the axiomatic truth that 
no one arm, no one service, no one weapon 
will bring victory. And yet it is only realis- 
tic to recognize that if we lose our seapower 
supremacy in the mortal struggle in which 
we are engaged with the forces of commu- 
nism, we will lose the battle. 

Also, I beg your indulgence for a moment 
to point ‘out to you that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, with whom I am privileged 
to be associated, has resolutely supported 
powerful air, land, and sea forces. 

While recognizing the importance of the 
struggle that is taking place on the south- 
western rim of the Pacific, we must also 
recognize that the Communist power- 
thrusts today are not limited to one area 
alone. In the remaining time available I 
would like to discuss with you the nature 
of the Communist strategy as I see it. I 
believe that we must recognize the Commu- 
nist strategic pattern in its entirety. For 
if we deal with it only on the basis of in- 
dividual and localized threats, then most 
surely we will be destroyed on a piece-meal 
basis. 

A very fundamental feature of Communist 
long-range strategy has been the all too 
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little appreciated emergence, since the end 
of World War II, of the Soviet Union as a 
major seapower. What the emergence of 
Soviet seapower has done in relatively a few 
years to the Western World’s historic power 
position is not comfortable to contemplate. 
Consider, for instance, the following: 

From the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 until World War II—over three cen- 
turies—England ruled the seas, holding un- 
questioned first rank among the world sea- 
powers. By the end of World War II Eng- 
land had passed seapower supremacy to the 
United States. Yet, in terms of world power 
relationships, a virtual seapower monopoly 
was vested in the free world while the 
United States was the~first, and England 
was the second ranking power. Russia in 
World War II was of little consequence as a 
factor in the world seapower arena. But in 
the relatively few years since World War II 
British naval strength has been surpassed 
by that of the Soviet Union, which has at 
least numerically become the second rank- 
ing naval power. 

The rise of the Russian Navy has not only 
destroyed the West’s postwar seapower 
monopoly, but also now poses a critical 
challenge even to our control of the seas. 

But there is much more involved than the 
basic fact of rapid and continuing growth of 
the Soviet Navy and the recognition of its 
numerical position as the second ranking 
seapower. Because of the fundamental in- 
fluence it has on world strategy, the Soviet 
seapower program presents an intriguing and 
illuminating subject for analysis. Examina- 
tion of the reasons behind this new Soviet 
seapower. should give further insight into 
the policies and objectives of the Soviet 
leadership which has not forsaken the goal 
of world domination. 

It is only realistic to recognize that the 
major features of Soviet strategy are the 
products of cold calculation in terms of 
Soviet objectives and methods. It is highly 
unlikely that the present naval program, in- 
volving such heavy investment in material 
and technological skill, would have been 
adopted if it did not further Communist 
interests in the world power struggle. Thus, 
the present Soviet naval program can hardly 
be the result of a hasty decision or strategic 
caprice. . 

What, then, are the strategic implications 
and Communist policy clues inherent in the 
new Soviet seapower? 

To begin with, the fundamental nature of 
the Russian naval forces warrants attention. 
Basically, the Soviet fleet is built around an 
unprecedented submarine force, plus cruis- 
ers, a large proportion of destroyers, and a 
strong shore-based naval air arm. E 

Soviet submarine strength is authorita- 
tively estimated to total about 450. The 
significance of this number of Soviet sub- 
marines is clear when it is realized that the 
Nazis, at the start of World War II, had only 
57 submarines, and came perilously close 
to severing the sealanes and blockading 
England. 

In essence, this is a fleet created for spe- 
cific purposes. A major purpose is to deny 
the Western World—in the final analysis 
this means the United States—control of 
the high seas. 

If it is correct to assume that a prime 
purpose of Soviet naval power is the denial 
of U.S. control of the seas, then it follows 
that the Kremlin policymakers have made 
an interesting appraisal of the free world’s 
strategic position. Such Soviet assessment 
of the free world’s military position clearly 
recognizes the geographic fact that the stra- 

c common denominator of the nations 
still outside the Red orbit is their final de- 
pendence on the sea for peacetime trade and 
wartime survival. Indeed, there is sound 
geopolitical reasoning behind the assertion 
that the free world is economically and mil- 
itarily an oceanic confederation. 
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It is precisely against this free world de- 
pendence on the sea that Soviet strategy 
has pointed its new weapon of naval power. 

In their zeal for planning and with their 
long-range view of history, the men in the 
Kremlin seldom undertake a major inter- 
national effort unless it has purpose and 
unless the instruments forged by their mas- 
sive effort have a purpose in their avowed 
goal of world conquest. Twentieth century 
Soviet seapower is no exception. 

Today a sobering pattern of Soviet strat- 
egy emerges. The major thrust lines of 
Communist aggression have as their targets 
the vital maritime areas of the free world. 
Let us note two examples: 

First, in our own backyard, so to speak, 
Cuba is becoming a Communist base of 
power in Latin America. But Cuba has a 
strategic importance far greater even than 
its Latin American orientation, Situated as 
it is, Cuba lies directly across the north- 
south sealanes between the United States, 
Central and South America. Cuba also 
stands astride the sealanes from the North 
Atlantic to the Caribbean. Cuba is less than 
a hundred miles from U.S. soil and at the 
same time Could serve as a Red base that 
would put the entire Caribbean and the 
Panama Canal in jeopardy. Thus, the Red 
buildup in Cuba points a strategic dagger 
at Panama and places Communist power 
across the vital sealanes that bind together 
all of the American nations. 

Strategically, a Communist Cuba dove- 
tails neatly into the growing seapower con- 
sciousness that characterizes Soviet strategy. 
It is doubtful if communism could have 
selected a more strategic area than Cuba as 
a Red lodgement in the Western Hemisphere. 

The VFW recognizes the deadly 
posed by a Red Cuba. In this it joins the 
thinking of millions of Americans. As a 
primary step toward rectifying this critical 
situation, the VFW urges the vigorous reac- 
tivation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be relatively old 
in years, but its purpose of keeping foreign 
encroachment and alien philosophy out of 
America is as sound today as when it was 
enunciated in December of 1823. In large 
measure the Monroe Doctrine was designed 
to protect the Americas from European im- 
perialism and to shelter young nations in 
their struggle to maintain their independ- 
ence, And yet there is an aspect, oft for- 
gotten, of the Monroe Doctrine that bears 
striking resemblance to the basic situation 
that confronts the Americas today. 

It is frequently overlooked that the first 
portion of the Monroe Doctrine was pointed 
squarely at Russian encroachment on the 
American Continent. At that time Russian 
imperialism was exerting increasing pressure 
on the northwest coast of North America. 
Consequently the genesis of a major por- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine was Russian 
imperialism on our west coast. 

Thus the thread of historical continuity 
becomes apparent. The Monroe Doctrine is 
just as applicable today in resisting Soviet 
Russian encroachment, by proxy or other- 
wise, in the Caribbean, as it was when Presi- 
dent Monroe first enunciated the Doctrine in 
blocking Czarist Russian threats to our na- 
tional security well over a century ago. 

Mindful of the Communist venture in 
Cuba and the threat it poses to the water 
lifelines of the Americas, let us direct our 
attention to Communist aggression on the 
western rim of the Pacific. 

Viewed in terms of historical perspective, 
the world is today witnessing the continua- 
tion of the Communist envelopment of 
Eurasia. This vast flanking movement faith- 
fully follows Lenin’s strategic dictum that 
the road to Paris was through Bangkok and 
Calcutta. Historically, this grand-scale 
sweep really began in the mid-19th century 
when, as a result of diplomatic slight-of- 
hand by Count Muraviev, the Russian emis- 
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sary at the Manchu Court, Russia gained 
control of the Maritime Provinces. Strength- 
ened by this lodgement on the Pacific, Rus- 
sian czarist—and later Russian Communist 
planners—followed an increasingly aggres- 
Sive policy in that area. With the fall of 
China in the postwar years the Communist 
drive down the littoral of Asia was quickly 
accelerated. This pushed the Communist 
contagion southward into North Vietnam 
and into the southeast Asian peninsula. 

The world is confronted again with an- 
other deliberate Communist thrust toward 
a crucially important area, an area of vital 
importance to free world security. This time 
in Laos. 

At this point I would like to state that the 
VFW fully supports a strong US. attitude 
toward Communist penetration in Laos. 
On January 4, 1961, the VFW commander in 
chief, Ted C. Connell, issued a press state- 
ment for nationwide release. In this state- 
ment he urged a resolute U.S. position in 
Laos and southeast Asia. He said that it 
must be crystal clear to the Communists that 
this latest aggression will be effectively chal- 
lenged. Commander Connell pledged VFW 
support then for a firm U.S. Lao policy. 
That pledge still stands. 

The oversea veterans who comprise the 
VFW know full well that the Red aggres- 
sion pauses only when confronted with de- 
termination and the power to back it up. 
No longer can Communism be permitted to 
expand its oppressive rule through a strategy 
of maximum gain and minimum risk. 

While many in the West wanted to delay 
the day of decision in Laos by talking, com- 
munism, with Russian airlift, continued to 
build up the Red strength in that area. 
Thus, today the Red tide rolls even strong- 
er than it did when the threat first became 
apparent. 

As in all of the major areas of penetra- 
tion there is profound strategic reasoning 
and broad geopolitical basis underlying this 
carefully planned thrust into Laos. But like 
so many other Communist objectives, Laos 
in itself is not the ultimate goal. It is mere- 
ly the wedge that drives the Red salient even 
deeper toward a larger target. 

The Western World must face up to the 
fact that Communist aggression in Laos is 
of thé highest strategic significance. It car- 
ries Communist power to the borders of 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
northern Burma. Thus each of these still 
non-Communist nations is exposed to Red 
infiltration, subversion, and the threat of 
actual invasion. 

Strategically, Laos is like a broad corridor 
leading from the Communist powerbase in 
the north, southward splitting the non-Com- 
munist nations of the crucially important 
southeast Asian peninsula. 

Aside from the immediate threat to these 
struggling nations, the drive into Laos poses 
grave long-range problems. 

Once Communist aggression reaches the 
southern shores of the southeast peninsula, 
bases will be established from which Red 
Chinese and Russian submarines and sur- 
face units will be in a position to threaten 
the vital sealanes through the South China 
Sea to India, Africa, and the Middle East. 

Another reason for this Red thrust is that 
southeast Asia is a rice-surplus area. Red 

, China needs this “ricebasket” as insurance 
against crop failures at home. Also, con- 
trol of this food supply would give the 
Communists powerful economic leverage 
against the Asian peoples who now depend 
on the rice from the southeast peninsula. 

There can be no doubt that a major ob- 
jective of this southeastern thrust is the 
key base of Singapore, controlling the 
Straits of Malacca. All of this is part of 
the Communist master plan for the isolation 
and eventual subjugation of India and 
Pakistan. Every Red advance in southeast 
Asia weakens India’s protecting flank in the 
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east, and combined with Red Chinese pres- 
sure from Tibet against the border states 
of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan in the north, 
draws the noose ever tighter around the 
subcontinent of India. 

So here in southeast Asia where the Straits 
of Malacca serve as the narrow funnel 
through which must converge and pass the 
sealanes from the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, communism has picked a target. 
Strategically, there is a great similarity be- 
tween the Panama area of the Americas and 
the Straits of Malacca in southeast Asia. 
They both control the maritime trade and 
the wartime sealanes, upon which free world 
survival depends in peace and in war. 

We would be less than realistic to contend 
that communism has not selected vital 
points. Red control or denial of these areas 
would sever the sealanes and fragment the 
free world. 

Thus, the Red drive in Laos is more than 
an interesting exercise in jungle warfare. It 
must be recognized that a very fundamental 
strategic situation encourages and facili- 
tates the Red advance southward against 
the Indian subcontinent. This encourage- 
ment to Red aggression is the vast power 
vacuum existing in the Indian Ocean area. 
It is a power vacuum created by the virtual 
disappearance of British seapower in that 
vital portion of the world. No longer is the 
security of the Indian area protected by the 
British fleet. For over two centuries it was 
British seapower which provided the mobility 
to support the Brtish Army and thus thwart 
Russian aggression against India. It was by 
controlling and using the sea that England 
could support her forces in India more 
efficiently than Russia could project her 
land power across the desert and mountain 
barriers of the Indian frontier. 

The increasing seriousness of the Com- 
munist thrust in southeast Asia and the ad- 
vancing Red pressure on India, underline the 
necessity for the immediate creation of an 
Indian Ocean fleet. If the course of the 
East-West conflict demonstrates anything, it 
is that if the West does not fill that power 
vacuum, communism will. In the context 
of the struggle now taking place in south- 
east Asia, it is only logical to conclude that 
it is merely a matter of time before Soviet 
seapower will be moving into the Indian 
Ocean. 

The United States has the time, it has the 
warning, it has the means of being there 
first. Destiny wll demand a severe penalty 
if we default on this opportunity to thwart 
communism and bolster the strength of the 
free world. 

I would like also to point out that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at past conven- 
tions, and more recently through press re- 
leases and speeches of our national com- 
mander in chief, Ted C. Connell, is continu- 
ing to urge the immediate establishment of 
an Indian Ocean fleet. 

But the struggle against communism in- 
volves the spirit at least as much as the 
sword. There must be a continuing aware- 
ness of the unremitting determination with 
which communism presses toward its goal of 
world conquest. If we are to survive, we 
must never be lulled into a false sense of 
security by superficial smiles and vague 
promises of good behavior in international 
affairs. The Western World must never for- 
get the unpleasant lesson it learned when 
so many believed that the Chinese Com: 
munists really were not real Communists, 
but “just agrarian reformers.” The price 
of such wishful thinking and self-deception 
is still being paid in terms of tyranny, ag- 
gression, and blood. 

Communism may change its tactics from 
cannon and tirade to commerce and trade, 
but such switches are but a temporary tac- 
tic, deemed momentarily more effective in 
advancing the cause of communism. 
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Never has there been in the history of 
man a greater need for realism in viewing 
contemporary events. History is a valuable 
and indispensable light—its source origi- 
nating from the past and its beam lighting 
up the road of survival. It illuminates the 
immutable truths upon which nations and 
peoples must depend if they ave to per- 
severe through to victory in the struggle 
with communism, 

For those who will use it the light illumi- 
nates the pathway of mankind through his- 
tory. For those who will look closer they 
will see that pathway littered with the 
wreckage of nations who in their hour of 
glory forgot their dependence upon the sea. 





U.S. Prestige in the World—Letter from 
Clare Boothe Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, my former 
colleague, Clare Boothe Luce, has written 
a letter to the New York Herald Tribune 
that is worth the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. Mrs. Luce, in her 
usual clear and cogent style, summarizes 
opinions which are gaining increasing 
acceptance day by day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuNE 5, 1961. 
The Ep1iTor: 

During his campaign for the presidency. 
Mr. Kennedy made the question of U.S. pres- 
tige a major issue. Insisting that it was at 
an alltime low in the world, he promised, if 
elected, to raise it. Enough people believed 
in his ability to do so to elect him. And 
even those who would have preferred Mr. 
Nixon in the White House, with much self- 
restraint and inspired by good will, hope 
and patriotism, forbore criticism during the 
first 100 days of his administration. But in 
view of the swift and somewhat terrifying 
pace of events abroad, surely there can be no 
objection to reviewing the question of US. 
prestige, which is no less important to Amer- 
icans today than it was in November. 

Admittedly, the restoration of our world 
prestige is not an easy matter. President 
Kennedy inherited a very sour world situa- 
tion from Eisenhower (as Eisenhower did 
from Truman, Truman from Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt from Hoover, etc.). Moreover, the 
promise of a candidate to achieve any diffi- 
cult goal carries with it the reasonable ex- 
pectation that he will have 4 years to do so. 
The President still has 344 years to go. 

Meanwhile, the melancholy fact is that 
US. prestige has reached a new historic low. 
Seven events, transpiring in the 100 days 
since his inauguration, have done very grave 
damage to it. 

1. The virtual loss of Laos to the Com- 
munists (which both Candidate Kennedy 
and later President Kennedy pledged his 
administration to prevent) has opened the 
door wide to the Communist conquest of all 
Indochina and weakened the morale of the 
anti-Red alliance in south Asia. And if 
Vietnam is not to be be lost next, armed 
resistance there is imperative. 

Recently President Garcia of the Phillip- 
pines, calling on the United States to fight 
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in Laos and South Vietnam “before it is too 
late,” said “The question is whether to let 
the Russians overrun Asia or keep it in the 
democratic camp. If the answer is the 
former, then give up the fight and let the 
Communists gobble it up now.” 

2. The collapse of the American-installed 
parlamentary government of South Korea in 
a military coup is a second severe blow to 
supporters of democracy in Asia, where many 
people already believe that their only valid 
political choice today is between an anti- 
Red dictatorship and a pro-Red dictator- 
ship. 

3. The opinion expressed by the head of 
the U.S. delegation in the United Nations, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, that Red China must 
soon be seated in the U.N. (to which Mr. 
Kennedy’s silence on the subject seems to 
give consent), whether “inevitable” or not, 
has disheartened all the Asiatic nations 
threatened by that country, and dismayed 
our stanchest Far East ally—the Free China 
on Taiwan. 

4. The continuation of the deadlock in 
the disarmament and nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations, which Candidate Kennedy promised 
to break, fortifies many Europeans and 
Asians in the belief that the only choice now 
open to them is either appeasement of 
U.S.S.R. or atomic war. The choice that too 
many have already made is reflected in the 
phrase coined in Great Britain, “better Red 
than dead.” 

5. The Soviet claim to have put the first 
man into outer space orbit has persuaded 
millions of people abroad (and many here) 
that Soviet science and technology, if not 
already superior to ours, will be sosoon. The 
Russian cosmonaut story (topping their 
sputnik triumph) is a major propaganda 
victory for the Reds, especially in non- 
industrial countries. 

6. The outbreak of anti-Negro rioting in 
Alabama, requiring (as in Little Rock) the 
use of Federal troops to restore order, is 
regarded by nonwhite nations, especially in 
Africa, as renewed proof of the Russian 
contention that American democracy still 
believes that the colored man is a second- 
class citizen and an inferior human being. 

7. Above all, the failure of the Cuban 
invasion, with its catastrophic political con- 
sequences, has been a disastrous blow to 
American prestige. On no foreign policy 
question during the campaign, and even 
after his inauguration, did Mr. Kennedy 
commit himself more clearly than on that 
of securing Cuban freedom, overthrowing 
Castro and expelling Communist influence 
in South America. Today, openly allied with 
Soviet Russia and Red China, Castro is in 
complete control of Cuba. 

Here are some of the gloomy political and 
military consequences of the debacle on the 
shores of the Bay of Pigs: 

(a) Castro is better positioned than ever 
to use Cuban soil and Cuban facilities as 
a base for Communist military and political 
undertakings in Latin America. With the 
help of Moscow, he can place guided mis- 
siles sites in Cuba. In the all too likely 
event that the United States should find 
its hands full with a new Berlin or Far 
East crisis, Castro’s Cuba would be a mili- 
tary dagger at our backs. 

(b) Russian propaganda has tirelessly 
tagged the United States as an aggressor, 
interventionist Nation and a congenital 
meddler in Latin American affairs. It can 
now tag us as something worse: an in- 
effective, timid, indecisive meddler. 

It is no secret that the United States re- 
cruited, trained, planned, provisioned, and 
financed the Cuban invasion, and that two 
American destroyers and an aircraft car- 
rier escorted the rebels to Cuban shores. 
But it is also no secret now that under last- 
minute presidential orders the American ele- 
ments withdrew their promised airlift, and 
stood silently by while Castro’s tanks and 
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planes mowed down the Cuban freedom 
fighters. 

These circumstances are interpreted by all 
pro-Americans, or anti-Communist political 
and military elements in the 20 countries 
of Latin America, to mean that while the 
United States is indeed willing to meddle 
in their behalf, when the chips are down 
and the blood begins to flow they must be 
prepared to go it alone. 

(c) Similarly in the Far East (Laos, Viet- 
nam, Formosa) and wherever freemen are 
beleaguered by the Reds, this mournful news 
seems to spell the handwriting on the wall. 
If the United States will not fight by the 
side of Cuban patriots against Khrushchev’s 
Red protege, less than a hundred miles from 
its own coast, how (they ask themselves) 
can it be counted on to defend the freedom 
of peoples thousands of miles away? 

(d) The world’s foreign offices construe our 
last minute abandonment of the rebels as 
the final scuttling of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in the June issue of 
McCalls, “the old Monroe Doctrine is really 
out of date now” and “There is absolutely 
no (military) action we as an individual na- 
tion can take” (against the incursion of 
Russian power in the South and Central 
Ameriean countries). The President’s per- 
sonal choice of Mrs. Roosevelt to head the 
committee to raise funds for Castro’s tractor 
deal seems conclusive evidence to many that 
she speaks for him in this regard (not a 
heartening thought to the Cuban under- 
ground). This means to other nations that 
the United States today will not react, un- 
less directly attacked, against the erection of 
more Communist dictatorships south of the 
Rio Grande. No sensible foreign statesman 
believes that we can secure joint action or 
military cooperation from all 20 nations of 
South America to overthrow Castro. 

Where American power confesses itself im- 
potent, American prestige inescapably suffers. 

(e) The assassination of Dominican Dic- 
tator Trujillo, a long-expected event possibly 
precipitated by the political climate of 
Castro’s triumph, is certain to have further 
serious political consequences. The Presi- 
dent’s policy of nonintervention anywhere in 
Latin America, announced a few days before 
the Cuban invasion, now makes it awkward, 
if not impossible, for the United States to 
intervene’ either against the erection of a 
new dictatorship of the right or a Commu- 
nist revolution, should not succeed in San 
Domingo. It will be even more awkward for 
the United States to intervene if Castro 
launches an invasion against Trujillo’s heirs 
in the name of the liberation of the Dom- 
inican masses. There is also every likelihood 
that any popular uprising engineered by the 
Communists in San Domingo would also 
spread to Haiti. If the United States then 
intervened it would furnish Russia with a 
magnificent propaganda weapon—U.S. im- 
perialist suppression of a free Negro Republic. 

(f) One of the less disastrous consequences 
of the triumph of Castro is the domestic dis- 
unity and controversy which the President’s 
“private” espousal of Castro’s blood black- 
mail has aroused. Those who feel we should 
go through with it for humanitarian reasons 
have been put at the throats of those who 
feel we should not for reasons of patriotism 
or ethical principle. I hold that the Presi- 
dent’s desire to swap $20 million worth of 
tractors with an avowed enemy is indeed 
an act of Christian charity, good propa- 
ganda, and a politically moral gesture— 
especially in view of the fact that his own 
decisions are responsible for the plight of the 
captives. It proves that the President’s (and 
America’s) heart is in the right place and 
Castro’s heart is in the wrong place—propo- 
sitions that scarcely need proving. What 
needs proving just now—and it is a some- 
what difficult assignment—is that the Presi- 
dent’s head is in the right place and Castro's 
is in the wrong place. Prudence and fore- 
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sight before the event are the virtues of a 
statesman, and private compassion after the 
event will not make up for their lack. The 
fact that must be made plain to those who 
are in favor of the tractor deal is that neither 
swapping nor refusing to swap men for ma- 
chines with the enemy is an adequate sub- 
stitute for a sound, vigorous, positive US. 
Cuban policy. 

All told, as of this writing, the Cuban 
fiasco has been the greatest propaganda, po- 
litical, and strategic victory for Communist 
policies since the loss of China. It is a 
disaster for which Mr. Kennedy has coura- 
geously shouldered the blame. I venture to 
predict he will not make another such error. 
Meanwhile his prime task is to put an end 
to the calamitous political chin reactions set 
in motion at the Bay of Pigs. This means 
he must soon devise a new and effective 
policy to free Cuba from Communist domi- 
nation, not only as a necessary step to pro- 
tect other Latin American countries from 
Castroism, but to protect our own shores 
against possibility of another Pearl Harbor, 
if Castro should still be in power and were 
to be militarily dispersed or engaged in 
struggle in other parts of the globe. In this, 
by no means easy but not impossible task, 
President Kennedy has the good will and 
prayers of all Americans. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 





Memorial Sunday Service, Grace Method- 
ist Church, Atloona, Pa., May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Memorial Sunday service on 
May 28, 1961, at Grace Methodist 
Church, Altoona, Pa., it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following Memorial 
Day message: 

MeEMorIAL Day ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
JAME E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
Grace METHODIST CHURCH, ALTOONA, Pa., 
SunpDAy, May 28, 1961 


As we approach Memorial Day we are 
reminded that to be born and to die is the 
decree of all men. 

To be forgotten is the acme of human bit- 
terness and the greatest sadness of human 
existence. 

Our observance of Memorial Day has been 
part of American custom for 93 years. 

It began with the decoration of Civil War 
graves. 

The original intent was that on Memorial 
Day, May 30, living veterans should pay trib- 
ute to their comrades-in-arms who had 
fallen in battle. 

The Memorial Day custom has grown 
through the years until now, May 30 is 
the very special occasion upon which our 
citizens pay tribute to all their dead. 

That means decorating the final resting 
places of our departed loved ones with floral 
offerings and with eulogies in every com- 
munity and with wreaths and flowers cast 
upon the waters for those who were lost at 
sea. 

When we refer to deceased war veterans 
we speak of the honored dead. 

That term is applied to all Americans who 
have given their lives in the defense of our 
country. 
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More than 400,000 American men are the 
honored dead from World War I, World War 
II, and from the Korean conflict. 

That number includes some 175,000 whose 
mortal remains were returned for burial in 
their home communities. 

Nearly 14,000 others are in national cem- 
eteries within the States. 

But the largest number—totaling 212,000 
are buried, or named on the walls of the 
missing, in 25 American military cemeteries 
in 10 countries of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

When we eulogize the departed ones here 
from this area we are also paying tribute 
to all those honored dead around the world. 

The tombs and’ the monuments in the 
Altoona area are symbolic of every war hero. 

Memorial Day is unique in its history, its 
purpose, and its character. 

There is no other day like it. 

Upon Memorial Day the flag of our coun- 
try is humbled in tribute to the Nation’s 
dead. 

Our Stars and Stripes emblem is flown 
at half staff from sunrise to noon on the 
30th of May. 

Then at noon the flag is raised to full 
staff and there it flies as an inspiration to 
the living to carry on the unfinished work 
of the departed—with renewed effort toward 
fulfillment of our ideals of liberty and free- 
dom. 

We call the 30th of May Memorial Day 
because it is truly a moment for memories. 

It is a tiny point in time, yet one from 
which we can look into the past and from 
which we see more clearly our obligations 
of the future. 

Memorial Day should not be a day of sad- 
ness. 

In reality it is a day of great power and 
beauty. 

We give it power through the sincerity of 
our thoughts and prayers. 

We give it beauty with our words and 
song and flowers. 

Memorial Day is different because it con- 
trasts the many facets of man’s character. 

It reveals his intellectual achievements 
and his simplicity, his aggressiveness and his 
humbleness. 

Memorial Day emphasizes man’s domina- 
tion over the material realm, on the one 
hand and his submission to things unseen 
and eternal on the other. 

Man is gaining mastery over his physical 
universe but still he has not solved the 
mysteries of the soul. 

That is one fact which Memorial Day helps 
us appreciate. 

All this is especially clear in the present 
year 1961. 

Today we are aware that we're all part 
of a fast moving age. 

We see man reaching for outer space. 

He sends his missiles into orbit around 
the Earth and to the Moon and to the Sun. 

Man probes trillions of miles into the vast 
universe around him and he speculates the 
possibility of life on other planets. 

At the same time man delves deeply into 
the invisible realm of the atom. 

And from that universe of the infinitely 
small he has managed to release tremendous 
power for the new life—or for greater de- 
struction. 

Man has also advanced his knowledge of 
communications so that his voice is heard 
in split seconds from pole to pole—and 
around the earth—and out into space and 
back again. 

With his eyes, his brain, and his marvel- 
ous reasoning powers attuned to fantastic 
scientific challenges, man can be rightly 
proud of his ability to discover new answers 
today and for tomorrow. 

And yet in the midst of all those achieve- 
ments man must humble himself on mem- 
orial day. 
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For a brief moment he must stand quietly 
to contemplate the past and to admit that 
he has not yet solved the mysteries of the 
soul nor the mystery of death. 

Thus it is that man returns to simple 
eulogies and to flowers for the dead. 

He still must have faith in prayer. 

And he still must admit that he does not 
have all the answers concerning life or the 
hereafter. 

That, in itself commends human intelli- 
gence, because it proves that man is not 
yet a slave to his own technology. 

Therefore, man’s humility is a tribute 
to the living as well as to the dead. 

On Memorial Day, we prove that science 
and the soul are distinctly separate enti- 
ties and that we have deep respect for both. 

On- Memorial Day we speak from our liv- 
ing souls. 

The words we use must come from our 
deepest emotions because loyalty and honor, 
courage and sacrifice, love and death and 
eternity cannot be defined by scientific 
formulas. 

These are simple human qualities. 

And, as such, they are far more precious 
than all the gems of science. 

So, in voicing our tributes to the honored 
dead we turn from the scientists to the 
writers and to the poets. 

When we visit a local cemetery and stand 
before the final resting place of one honored 
dead we speak for the many in uttering these 
words: 


“O Blessed dead and for the soul 
Of him who for his country dies, 

O Lord, is there a higher goal 
Than that won by his sacrifice.” 


Then we can add Robert Ingersoll’s words 
of tribute to all the honored ones when he 
declared: , 

“These heroes are dead. 

“They died for liberty. 

“They died for us. 

“They are at rest. 

“They sleep in the land they made free 
under the flag they rendered stainless under 
the solemn pines and sad hemlocks, the 
tearful willows, and the embracing vines. 

“They sleep beneath the shadows of the 
clouds—careless alike of sunshine or storm— 
each in the windowless palace of rest. 

“Earth may run red with other wars but 
they are at rest. 

“In the midst of battles, in the roar of 
conflict, they found the serenity of death.” 

That is Robert Ingersoll’s eulogy. 

We, the living, are not perfect. 

We must admit that in many respects we 
do fall short of the goals we set for ourselves. 

We fail to practice fully our ideals of jus- 
tice, equality, and universal respect for our 
fellow men. 

We excuse our failures by attributing them 
to so-called human nature. 

Then we try again. 

But on Memorial Day we do strive to render 
only highest tributes to the honored dead. 

Our appraisal of those men is different. 

We give them full measure of true worth. 

The ones we honor on Memorial Day; who 
were they? 

Does it really matter? 

They were as varied as ourselves. 

They were the vibrantly living youth of our 
land. 

They came from our cities and towns and 
neighborhoods. 

They left their schools, their homes, and 
their loved ones to answer the call to arms. 
They were from families rich and poor. 

They were the educated and the self- 
taught. 

They were the Protestants and the Cath- 
olics, the Gentiles and the Jews. 

They were the white boys and the black, 
the native sons and the foreign born. 
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Those honored ones were as individualistic 
as you and I but in the final analysis they 
were different. 

They had one powerfully uniting bond; 
they were all comrades-in-arms. 

Together they fought shoulder-to-shoulder 
against the common enemy. 

Together they were impelled by loyalty 
and by courage. 

Together they fought to the death and 
that is the principal difference between 
them and ourselves. 

The honored ones gave their lives in com- 
bat on land, on sea, and in the air. 

And we still live in the freedoms they 
passed to us. 

So, actually, it does not matter who they 
were. 

In our evaluation of the honored dead 
we can quote the poet John Ingalls who 
said that— 

“In the democracy of the dead all men 
at last are equal. 

“There is neither rank nor station nor 
prerogative in the republic of the grave.” 

We are not alone on Memorial Day in pay- 
ing tribute to the honored dead. 

Our words, our flowers, and our flag at 
half-staff here in Altoona will be reflected 
around the world on May 30. 

Similar ceremonies will be attended by 
men and women and children who are deco- 
rating American graves in England, France, 
and Belgium, in Holland, Luxembourg, Italy, 
and Tunisia, also in Puerto Rico, in the 
Philippines, and in all the States of the 
Union. 

They are placing their floral offerings at 
more than 138,000 marble headstones—rows 
upon rows of Latin crosses and stars of 
David. 

Also, at American cemeteries in foreign 
lands the people will be standing in silence 
before inscriptions which say, “This memo- 
rial has been erected by the United States 
of America in proud and grateful memory 
of her soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men—who laid down their lives in all quar- 
ters of the earth that other peoples might 
be freed from oppression. 

“Let us here highly resolve that these 
honored dead shall not have died in vain.” 

And upon the walls of the missing the 
engraved words declare that “here are re- 
corded the names of Americans who gave 
their lives in the service of their country 
and who sleep in unknown graves. 

“Grant unto them, O Lord, eternal rest 
who sleep in unknown graves.” 

What about the loved ones of our battle 
dead? 

They are not forgotten on Memorial Day. 

Here at home we give special recognition 
to the Gold Star mothers and fathers. 

And upon a wall at the American ceme- 
tery south of Florence, Italy, these words 
are inscribed—‘Do not mourn with the par- 
ents of the dead who are here with us. 

“Rather, comfort them. Let their burden 
be lightened by the glory of the dead.” 

At Arlington National Cemetery, in Vir- 
ginia—across the Potomac River from our 
Nation’s Capital—there rest more than 102,- 
000 honored dead. 

They date back to the American Revo- 
lution. 

But most familiar at Arlington are the 
tombs of the unknown war dead. 

There—under white marble—are the ever- 
guarded bodies of three unidentified combat 
veterans. 

They are symbolic of all the unkown dead 
of World War I, World War II, and the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

Nearly 2 million visitors every year read 
the inscription upon their tombs. 

It says— 

“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” 
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There is little more to say in keeping 
with the Memorial Day theme except to 
warmly commend the living who never for- 
get. 
These include members of our Nation's 
churches of all creeds who cooperate with 
veterans organizations in conducting ap- 
propriate memorial services for our honored 
dead during the Memorial Day period. 

In conclusion—the following lines from 
“Hail Columbia”—seem most appropriate in 
recognition of the honored dead and of the 
gift they passed to us and of our never-end- 
ing obligation to carry on: 


“Hail, ye heroes, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost. 
Ever grateful for the prize 
Let its altar reach the skies.” 





Bank Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
article which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on Monday, June 5, entitled 
“Expanding Banks—Many Step Up 
Opening of Branches as Legal Hurdles 
Slow Mergers.” This article points out 
that in the last decade 1,500 banks with 
more than $30 billion in assets have been 
taken over by other banks. 


The article also explains that under 
the 1960 Federal Bank Merger Act passed 
by this Congress the trend toward merg- 
ers has been slowed down. In view of 
this it seems that many banks are con- 
sidering the alternative of opening up 
branches. While the Justice Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies appear 
to be doing a creditable job in watching 
mergers, it would be well to consider 
branch banking and its possible effects 
on our economy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPANDING BANKS—MANyY STEP Up OPENING 
or BRANCHES AS LEGAL HurRDLES SLOW MER- 
GERS 

(By Lee Silberman) 


Despite new legal obstacles, many of the 
Nation’s big banks are pressing efforts to be- 
come still bigger. 

In recent years, a wave of mergers has 
swept the banking business. Some 1,500 
banks with more than $30 billion in assets 
have been taken over by other banks during 
the past decade. 

The bank consolidation trend slowed 
markedly last year, however, under the im- 
pact of a new Federal law requiring closer 
policing of bank acquisitions by Government 
agencies. Currently the Justice Department 
is suing to block several important merger 
proposals, claiming they violate antitrust 
laws. The first of these suits comes to trial 
today in Philadelphia; involved are Philadel- 
phia National Bank and Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank. 
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Nevertheless, many banks feel compelled 
to continue expanding. “Banks are under 
constant pressure to enlarge their resources 
and services,” says Baldwin Maull, president 
of Marine Midland Corp., a large New York 
State bank holding company. As a result of 
this pressure, some banks are seeking to move 
ahead with mergers despite the Govern- 
ment’s stricter attitude toward such consoli- 
dations. And a growing number of banks 
are turning to the addition of new branches 
as an alternative—though usually more cost- 
ly—method of expansion. A record 815 new 
bank branches were opened in 1960, up from 
650 the previous year. 

HOLDING DOWN COSTS 


By expanding, banks are able to make 
larger loans and thereby keep pace with the 
mounting requirements of growing custom- 
ers. Another consideration is that larger 
banks are often able to make more efficient 
use of machines, such as computers, and 
thus hold down costs. 

The growth of the suburbs since World 
War II has prompted large city banks to move 
to acquire smaller banks in outlying areas 
or to open suburban branches. Figures on 
deposits indicate the rate of growth of major 
urban banks has lagged behind overall com- 
mercial bank growth. In the 15 years 
through 1960, total commercial bank deposits 
in the United States increased 49 percent to 
$223 billion; deposits of major New York City 
banks rose only 4 percent in the same period. 
For major Chicago banks, the comparable 
gain was 16 percent. 

Increasingly fierce competition for funds 
from other types of financial institutions has 
also spurred some commercial banks to try 
to swell deposits—and hence lending capac- 
ity and earnings—via the merger or branch 
route. From 1945 through 1960, savings 
in savings and loan associations soared 744 
percent, and deposits in mutual savings 
banks rose 136 percent. 


IMPACT OF THE ACT 


Last year’s slowing of the merger trend 
saw the number of bank mergers drop to 
183 from 169 in 1959. The decline is at- 
tributed by bankers largely to the closer 
regulation resulting from the 1960 Federal 
Bank Merger Act. In some ways, this act 
left regulatory procedure unchanged. As 
had been true previously, the Treasury De- 
partment’s Comptroller of the Currency has 
the final say when the would-be acquiring 
bank is a federally chartered institution. 

But the act for the first time gave Federal 
agencies jurisdiction over all mergers in 
which the surviving bank is to be a State- 
chartered institution. Previously, Federal 
agencies had passed on many such mergers— 
chiefly those in which offices of the acquired 
bank were to be operated as branches. But 
this freed some mergers from Federal 
scrutiny; the laws of 11 States bar banks 
from operating branches: In such States, 
mergers in which a State bank acquired 
another bank generally were the sole prov- 
ince of State regulatory officials. 

Under the new law, in all cases where the 
State-chartered bank is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, its merger. proposals 
now go to the Reserve Board, If the State 
bank is not a Federal Reserve member, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, as 
well as State officials, must consider its 
merger proposals. 

The Bank Merger Act also provides that 
Federal agencies, when they consider merger 
proposals must solicit opinions of the Justice 
Department on the competitive aspects of 
such proposals. The opinions are not bind- 
ing on the agencies. Between mid-May, 
1960, when the act went into effect, and the 
end of the year, the Federal Reserve Board 
approved 17 mergers, although the Justice 
Department had filed adverse reports on six 
of these proposals. 
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The Justice Department has been far from 
content with its advisory role. Its officials 
argue that bank mergers really are subject to 
the antitrust laws, and that the department 
thus should be able to block any mergers 
that it can prove will substantially lessen 
competition. 


RESOLVING THE ISSUE 


That’s the issue that may be resolved by 
the Federal District Court in Philadelphia in 
the trial beginning today. The Clayton Act, 
in the case of banks, specifically covers only 
mergers involving purchase of one coem- 
pany’s stock by another; the Sherman Act, 
the other major antitrust statute, is vague 
on this point, on bank mergers, one bank 
merely purchases the assets of another 
bank—not its stock. Commercial banks are 
forbidden by law from buying stock in other 
banks. 

Justice Department lawyers, however, 
argue that this difference is more apparent 
than real, and should not free banks from 
antitrust ‘law surveillance. The proposed 
merger of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
and Philadelphia National Bank, the De- 
partment lawyers complain, would create a 
bank 50 percent larger than its nearest Phil- 
adelphia competitor, First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co., now the city’s largest 
bank. They argue that this would substan- 
tially lessen competition. The proposed 
merger already has been approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Officials of the would-be merger partners 
contend that the Justice Department fails to 
recognize that major-city banks compete not 
only in their own areas but with other com- 
mercial banks around the country in solicit- 
ing the business of national corporations, 
They note that the Philadelphia area is the 
fourth largest industrial region in the 
United States, yet the largest bank in the 
city ranks only 20th in the United States 
in total resources. 


HOLDING UP APPROVAL 


Until the courts clarify the issue, the Jus- 
tice Department has prevailed on the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to hold up approval 
of any merger applications to which the 
Department objects. Department lawyers 
have been seeking similar agreements with 
the Federal Reserve Board and the FDIC on 
merger proposals that come under their 
jurisdictions. 

Perhaps partly because of Justice Depart- 
ment prodding, the Federal Reserve appears 
to be taking a stricter attitude toward bank 
mregers than it has in the past. Last 
month, for example, the Board denied the 
request of an Elmira, N.Y., subsidiary bank 
of Marine Midland Corp., a bank holding 
company, to acquire a small independent 
bank in Ithaca, about 30 miles away. The 
Board held the proposed merger would 
sharply curtail bank competition in a wide 
area. President Maull, of Marine Midland, 
is fighting the ruling. “If the decision is 
allowed to stand, it would be a bad blow for 
smaller banks of the State who from time 
to time find it advantageous to join with 
other banks,” he argues. 

The antimerger sentiment in Washington 
is affecting some banks’ expansion plans. 

“The Justice Department may lose or it 
may win in the courts, but this much is cer- 
tain: The current attitude of the Department 
has not only caused uncertainty over pending 
mergers, it has undoubtedly put a brake on 
actual or planned negotiations,” says M. A. 
Schapiro, a New York City bank stock dealer. 

NO BIG MERGERS 

“This is no time to be thinking df big 
mergers,” says Ransom Cook, president of 
San Francisco’s Wells Fargo American Trust 
Co., itself the product of a major consolida- 
tion last year. Though it will probably 
purchase some smaller banks in the months 
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ahead, the bank plans to concentrate on 
additional branches for its existing organ- 
ization. ; 

Three large New York banks—First Na- 
tional City Bank, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.— 
plan to open a total of at least a dozen ad- 
ditional branches this year in the metropoli- 
tan area, twice the number added last year. 
“We're now launched on a _ large-scale 
branching program,” says a Chase Manhat- 
tan official; in recent years, he notes, nearly 
all the bank’s new offices were added through 
mergers. The New York banks’ expansion 
drive has been given new impetus by a new 
State law which permits New York City 
banks for the first time to open branches or 
merge with existing banks in suburban 
Nassau and Westchester Counties—if regu- 
larly agencies approve. 

New York banks are not forsaking merg- 
ers, despite the difficulties now hindering 
this form of expansion. First National 
City, which has 89 New York City branches, 
is seeking to merge with National Bank of 
Westchester, a suburban institution with 
21 branches. “The process of opening new 
branches is slow and expensive,” comments 
James 8.. Rockefeller, First National City 
chairman. By way of contrast, if the merger 
with the Westchester bank is approved, First 
National City will add a score of new of- 
fices in one stroke. 





You Don’t Farm with D8’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
- Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Peoria (Il.) Journal Star of 
Friday, June 2, 1961: 

You Don’t FarM WiTH Ovr D8’s 


Mr. PrESmENT: Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, and Jack Paar, that we know of, 
have made broad public appeals in writ- 
ing and/or TV broadcasts urging Americans 
to contribute to buy tractors for Castro— 
and harping on them as farm equipment 
and aiding only Cuban agriculture. 

You yourself indicated to Congress that 
they could be shipped under present regula- 
classified as a farm implement. ~- 

If there is one thing we know about, here 
in Peoria, Mr. President, it is Caterpillar 
tractors—and specifically D8’s. 

And, Mr. President, the super D8 which 
Castro has specified cannot properly be 
classified as farm implement. 

This is the machine we use to build mis- 
sile bases, jet airfields, national defense 
highways, and even to haul heavy artillery 
over rough ground. 

This is a machine which is used in mining, 
logging, and heavy construction. 

Oh, it can fill swamps, clear jungles, ter- 
race mountains and build dams, all of which 
might have a connection with agriculture. 

They can also be used in Cuba to build 
Mig airfields, roads through the rough 
Cuban country for those big Soviet tanks, 
missile launching sites, and to clear jungle 
or jungle growth (and also of guerrilla 
fighters) and major economic construction 
projects. 

With 500 of these 23-ton giants, they 
could do most of these things all at once and 
still ship 100 or so on to the Soviet Union— 
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where they seem to be short such equip- 
ment on their own major civilian projects at 
any rate. 

Mr. Reuther, whose union represents the 
workers at the Caterpillar plant here where 
they make the D8’s ought to know this. 

The American people ought to be told, 
too. Whatever else we do, we ought not 
mislead the people as to what we are giving 
Castro, nor misrepresent what it is to which 
they are being asked to contribute. 

D8 tractors, Mr. President, are not farm 
equipment. 

C. L. Dancey. 





Danger to the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial in 
connection with the problems facing the 
railroads: 

DANGER TO THE RAILROADS 


Our great transcontinental network of 
220,000 miles of railroads is vital to every- 
thing that moves, to feed us, house us, and 
protect us. Yet Americans, who depend so 
much on this system, have been doing what 
enemy saboteurs have never been able to do, 
namely: cripple and threaten to destroy it. 

By outdated laws and regulations, by dis- 
criminatory taxes on railroads and by sub- 
sidies to their competitors, we have been 
crippling this vital network almost as ef- 
fectively as if we were blowing up the tracks. 
Indeed, some 8,440 miles of trackage has 
been torn up or abandoned since World War 
It’s end and 20 railroads have discontinued 
all passenger service. Here is some of the 
other damage the rails have suffered in the 
same period: 

Their share of intercity freight has dropped 
from 67 to 45 percent, and their share of in- 
tercity passenger traffic has dropped from 66 
to 25 percent. 

Passenger service saddles the railroads with 
a net loss of nearly half a billion dollars a 
year and, not surprisingly, they often seek 
to abandon it. Commuter service, though 
absolutely indispensable to growing metro- 
politan areas, is one of the chief contributors 
to that loss. 

A number of railroads are in chronic defi- 
cit, and for the first 2 months of 1961 the 
entire industry was in the red—only partly 
because of unprecedented blizzards. 

Some of the decline in railroad business 
reflects healthy growth elsewhere in the 
transportation industry. But the railroads 
have been hit harder than the economic 
facts justify. 

The reasons: “ 

Taxes: The railroads, biggest industrial 
real estate owners in the country, pay $441 
million a year in State and local taxes. Be- 
cause they are big and easy targets, they are 
often assessed much higher than other prop- 
erty. When they make improvements to 
benefit the public, they often get kicked 
with a tax raise as a reward—as in Toledo 
where New York Central built a fine new 
terminal only to have its taxes raised from 
$8,848 to $48,799. By contrast, the Toledo 
airport was built with municipal funds and 
pays no taxes whatever. 


Subsidies: Railroads get no Federal sub- 
sidies. They maintain their own right-of- 
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way and traffic controls, whereas planes use 
Federal airways and public airports. While 
railroads spent $16 billion of their own money 
since the war to improve their equipment 
and methods, the Federal Government spent 
$100 billion on airports, roads, rivers, and 
harbors. Inland barges—whose freight 
steadily increases—use waterways dredged 
and majntained by the Government. Trucks, 
despite fairly heavy excise, fuel and tire taxes, 
are major beneficiaries of the new $42 billion 
network of Federal-built highways. Their 
enormous “highway boxcars” also inflict the 
greatest wear on the highways, but the truck 
lobby is doing its best to defeat President 
Kennedy’s proposal to raise the diese] fuel 
tax and make them pay a fairer share of the 
maintenance. 

Unfair regulations: Railroad rates are regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and may be altered only after 30 days’ 
notice, often after lengthy hearings. Truck 
and barge operators, on the other hand, may 
set any rates the traffic will bear and can 
change them at will. Largely because of this 
contrast, the railroads today carry only about 
10 percent of U.S. hogs and cattle to market 
and have lost heavily in the hauling of bulk 
items (grains, ores) as well as fruits and 
vegetables. 

Poor management: Railroad management 
is often inefficient, pursues archaic and un- 
reliable methods (as in failing to pinpoint 
the costs of hauling passengers), tries to get 
rid of passengers instead of attracting them, 
and is slow to seek innovations (like mono- 
rails or the proposed “Levacar’—a means of 
sliding wheelless trains on a film of air) 
which might offer 200 miles per hour surface 
travel to compete with air transport. 

Depreciation problems: Tax writeoffs for 
railroad capital investment average 40 years, 
as compared to 5 years for aircraft invest- 
ment and 8 for trucks. 

How can we save the railroads? 

The fundamental choice the Nation con- 
fronts is whether to let the profit incentive 
go back to work in the industry or conclude 
that it cannot work and put railroads under 
Government subsidy or control. Life be- 
lieves that the first should be given a fair 
trial before the second is even considered. 

At present the profit incentive is stifled 
because the railroads control neither their 
costs (importantly because of featherbed- 
ding), nor their prices (because of ICC regu- 
lations), nor do they have a monopoly to 
offset these disadvantages. 

The quickest way to put the profit incen- 
tive to work would be to take ICC control 
off their price floors. The nature of rail- 
road economics is such—per employee they 
can carry six times as much freight as 
trucks, and per gallon of fuel, three times 
as much; also they can increase their total 
loads without much increase in cost—that 
they could quickly get back the traffic they 
can haul profitably. Gradually, profits could 
then give them the margin they need for (1) 
modernizing and experimenting, and (2) at- 
tracting bolder, more aggressive brains to 
management. When such bold managers 
proved they could breathe new life into the 
industry and increase its volume, unions 
might find more jobs being created and feel 
less need for featherbedding. 

Passenger service, particularly commuting, 
is going to become vitally important as traf- 
fic jams and inadequate parking make other 
forms of transport increasingly unrealistic. 
To save this service, States and cities are 
going to have to reduce some of the tax 
burdens the railroads carry. It may be neces- 
sary, eventually, for the U.S. Government to 
develop (as it has done for air transports) 
the prototype models of swifter, or revolu- 
tionary, equipment. 

Above all, we need a truly national policy 
for all transport—one which would encour- 
age integration of diversified forms—air, 
highway, waterway, and rail. It would allow 
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mergers where they make sense. We could 
get more of the freight “boxcars” off the 
highways, where they inconvenience and im- 
peril the public, onto railroad “piggybacks” 
which can haul them most places cheaper. 
It would repeal rules based on long-gone 
days, when the railroads were a monopoly. 

The United States, which has helped 
Western Europe and many developing na- 
tions build modern railroad systems, virtu- 
ally alone among industrial nations is neg- 
lecting its own. Unless our exploding popu- 
lation is going to choke itself to death, we 
can no longer afford this neglect. 





Grassroots Support of North Cascade 
Park Study 
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HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest is proud of its scenic resources 
that culminate in the forests, peaks, and 
glaciers of the Olympic Peninsula, 
Mount Rainier, and the North Cascades. 
This complex of spectacular terrain is 
unsurpassed anywhere and is one of the 
primary attractions that has enabled 
recreation to become a major economic 
resource in Washington State. Even 
without considering the economic value 
of this backdrop of American Alps, such 
a@ magnificent heritage of scenery is one 
of the things that make our State a satis- 
fying place in which to live. 

The people of Washington State and 
of the Nation as a whole are deeply con- 
cerned about what happens to this scenic 
treasure house, especially to the North 
Cascades. They remember that a study 
of the area in the late thirties singled 
it out as a potential national park out- 
ranking all others in our National Park 
System. Many of them feel that the 
North Cascades could become an integral 
part of a golden triangle of national 
parks, and thereby be reserved unspoiled 
for all generations of Americans to see 
and know and become proud of. 

A time of decision for the area is at 
hand. So far the area has been splen- 
didly protected by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, which recently established the Gla- 
cier Peak Wilderness in the heart of 
the area. In the rapidly growing pres- 
sure of population upon resources and 
upon open space itself, however, we may 
have reached a point in our history 
where this unique resource needs firmer 
guarantees of protection and different 
specialized skills in administration and 
interpretation from those with which 
the Forest Service is charged under 
present national policy. 

As I have made clear in the legisla- 
tion I introduced in the previous Con- 
gress and in this one, I, myself, have 
not decided whether I think part of this 
great area should become a new national 
park. I personally know much of the 
area from having explored its wilderness 
myself and I know it to be outstanding, 
but this in itself is no reason for advo- 
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cating a change in the area’s adminis- 
tration. I am convinced, however, that 
there is public need for a comprehen- 
sive study of aspects of the region which 
have not yet been given due considera- 
tion in the light of emerging needs. 
The Forest Service is ably staffed to 
study the area’s economic potential, 
particularly with regard to its timber 
resources, and this the Forest Service 
has done, as well as to weigh some of 
the other multiple uses. 

On the other hand the National Park 
Service and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, both of them also public agencies 
but within the Department of the In- 
terior, have additional skills that can 
be focused on this region in estimat- 
ing its highest use in a changing future. 

Before steps are taken that cannot 
be untaken in this region, I wish to see 
these special skills brought to bear. My 
bill would bring about a complementary 
study of this great region by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to submit 
evidence of the widespread grassroots 
support for this proposal. I have had 
prepared a tabulation of petitions urging 
an Interior Department study of the 
North Cascades. Between January 1960 
and June 1 of this year, 21,669 signatures 
were obtained by the North Cascades 
Conservation Council. I should like to 
pay tribute to the council for its remark- 
able feat. It is not remarkable because 
it shows support for the park study, for 
this is the kind of reaction you would 
expect from people who value the 
grandeur of the Pacific Northwest. 
What makes it remarkable is that this 
group of signatures comes from a new 
and entirely volunteer grassroots group 
no member of which has anything per- 
sonal to gain from the enormous effort 
expended in trying to preserve this im- 
portant part of America’s natural 
beauty. Each member however has 
demonstrated something else that is 
beautiful in America—the willingness of 
citizens selflessly to sacrifice time and 
funds for a cause important to the Na- 
tion’s interest. 

Headquarters of the North Cascades 
Conservation Council is the home of its 
president, Dr. Patrick D. Goldsworthy, 
a University of Washington biochemist, 
who lives at 3215 East 103d in Seattle. 
The organization’s sole financial support 
is the tiny sum of $2 per year its mem- 
bers pay in dues—$1 for spouse mem- 
bers. Although the council is only 4 
years old, it already numbers nearly 
1,000 members from all parts of the 
country. 

The spread of interest in the North 
Cascades seems quite significant to me, 
Mr. Speaker, and also the intensity of 
interest right in the State of Washington 
itself, where you might expect the people 
to become inured to the beauty around 
them and to take for granted that it 
would always remain that way. I think 
that the 15,018 Washingtonians who 
have signed these petitions so far know 
that Washington will remain beautiful 
only if they take a hand in preserving 
that beauty. But the interest in the 
North Cascades is nationwide. For ex- 
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ample I am happy to see that 616 people 

from Massachusetts also care. I hope we 

will always have unspoiled cascades to 
attract them out our way. This will 
happen if enough people want it that 
way—and let their Government offi- 
cials—administrative and legislative— 
know it. 

The tabulation by States of those sign- 
ing petitions follows: 

NorTH CASCADES CONSERVATION COUNCIL IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE MOUNTAINEERS AND 
TRUSTEES FOR CONSERVATION 
Tally 2 of the number of signatures in 

favor of having the North Cascade Moun- 

tains of Washington, from Stevens Pass to 
the Canadian border, studied by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with the object of pos- 

sibly recommending the establishment of a 

national park within this area. A total of 

21,669 signatures have been collected on pe- 

titions No. 1 through No. 1251 from January 

1960 to June 1961. 


Tally by States: 
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Tally by Washington congressional 
districts: 
No. 1, Seattle (plus) .............. 761 
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Fifteenth California Congressional Dis- 
trict Opinion Poll on Vital Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting herewith the results of 
the 15th District opinion poll in which I 
recently requested the people of my dis- 
trict to participate giving me their opin- 
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ion on 24 issues of vital importance to 
the United States and all its citizens. 

It was gratifying to receive replies 
from people in every section and area of 
the 15th District which indicated to me 
that there is a wide and comprehensive 
interest in the vital questions and issues 
which this session of Congress may act 
upon. 

It is interesting to note the large “no” 
vote on the current major controversial 
issues, namely, question No. 1, Youth 
Peace Corps; question No. 3, Medical 
aid under social security; question No. 
5, Federal aid to education; question No. 


15th district questionnaire poll 
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6, Federal aid to education to include 
both private and public schools; question 
No. 7, Federal aid to education to include 
teachers salaries; and question No. 10, 
increase in minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. 

It is good to know that the thousands 
of people who participated in this opin- 
ion poll are so well informed on the cur- 
rent and important issues before Con- 
gress. 

The following are the results of the 
15th District opinion poll which I am 
sure will be of interest to all Members of 
this Congress: 
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14. Should the Federal Government assist 


39. Should our immigration laws be liberali 


Do you favor the establishment of a Youth Peace Brigade to send young Americans abroad? 
. Should such service be considered as complete exemption from military service or Reserve training? 
Do you favor a compulsory medical aid plan under social security? __.............-.------------------------------ 
Do you favor medical aid for the elderly under a plan which would permit all elderly epople to benefit, regardless of social security coverage? --.-.-------..- 
Do you favor Federal aid to education? ....___.-......--.----._------------- +--+ ++ 222-2 + oo en en ne nnn nnn nn enn en nn nen e nnn = en ene en ec enn een e+ eee 
Should Federal aid to education include assistance to both public and private schools?_-......-..---.------------------------------------------+-------+---- 
Should Federal aid to education include teachers’ salaries? _ . ......_..-.- ~~... nnn nn nnn 3 ene ene enn nn one eo een ne ewww neon enn e enone eene 

Do you believe there is a missile gap between the United States and Russia?_..._......--.------------------------------+------+----------------------5---- 
Should the United States expend whatever funds are necessary to make an a 
ment and exploration of outer space?___..-.-.-.------------ 2 nn nn enn nn nn nn nn nn enn ene nee een en ere nnn en enn ne enn nee n ene re rece - eee 
Do you favor an increase in minimum wage to $1.25 an hour? 
In your opinion, do we need stronger laws for labor union control? --_ .__....--..-.------------------------ 22+ +0022 nn naan nnn nnn en nn nn nnn nnn n n= onan ene 
12, Should the Federal Government increase unemployment compensation? 
u believe full employment should be a of the Federal Government? 
dis areas where unemployment e 


xceeds 6 percent of the labor available?__.....-.----------------------------- 
15. Should there be an excise tax reduction on leather goods, cosmetics, transportation, communications, and amusements?......--.-.------------------------- 
16. Do you favor extension of the temporary Federal 1-cent tax increase on gasoline? 
17. Do you believe that farm subsidies are necessary to maintain the agricultural economy? 
18, Should Federal employees be permitted to form trade unions for tlhe purpose of collective bargaining with the Federal Government? -_--._.......---.---.-- 
zed to increase the number of immigrants admitted to the United States each year? _...-.-.------------------------ 
2. Do you approve of the recent action in the House of Representatives to pack the Rules Committee? 
2i. Should Federal public housing 1 - salnguiseemmpnmmn ens act aisiinasipenabeipincass mniemrintinpageneianactilbinns mnie 
22. Do you approve the United Nations handling of the Congo situation?___.._.....__-.---------------~----------------------2- 22-002 - noe ee ene nee nnn e se nee--- 
23. Should the United Nations have authority to intervene in the civil affairs of a member nation? 
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Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7444) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who would not have supported this 
amendmeént had he been out in the field 
the last 2 years as I have, seeing what is 
being done with this agricultural lime- 
stone program. 

I have traveled all over my district and 
other soil-conservation districts in In- 
diana. I have seen farmers doing the 
very job I have advocated ever since I 
came here in 1940—prevent erosion and 
soil damage and make a sweeter and 
more productive soil through the use of 
agricultural limestone. 


I think we are really just getting start- 
ed on this program. The agricultural 
limestone program is the greatest pro- 
gram we have ever offered, because it is 
the kind of program that does the very 
thing in which I believe—it helps the 
farmers to help themselves. 

Earlier in this debate there was some 
talk of foreign aid. I would be for for- 
eign aid if it was as good a program as 
the agricultural conservation and agri- 
cultural limestone programs. If we were 
only helping nations overseas to help 
themselves as this program does, I would 
be an ardent foreign aid supporter. 

Here is a program that is developed 
lock, stock, and barrel to help the farm- 
ers cure their own problems. The Gov- 
ernment does not dictate. It does not 
regulate, interfere, or meddle. It pro- 
vides the bare essentials. The farmer 
provides the knowledge, the work, and 
the enthusiasm. 

We have seen in the House today where 
someone who has a pet peeve of some 
kind about the program is trying to pro- 
mote opposition to the conservation pro- 
gram by bringing in topics and discussion 
that have nothing to do with this pro- 
gram at all. Ninety percent of the de- 
bate you have heard on this amendment 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with 
this program. The gentleman has been 





trying to undercut this program for years 
and he has taken advantage of an op- 
portunity, with unlimited time for de- 
bate, to clarify his stand against this 
valuable program. 

I could take time here today to go into 
the public law under which this pro- 
gram was initiated. I could review its 
purpose and review sites in my district 
and down South that I have inspected. 
I could show you exactly what this pro- 
gram has done for people in many soil 
conservation districts. 

I could show you how farmers ter- 
race the hillsides, use lime and then plant 
legumes that grow in the soils, making 
firm, sturdy root systems which hold 
back the soil when rain falls. This lime 
makes the soil sweeter, more productive, 
and better. 

‘You can look 5 miles across some of 
the valleys in my district and see, just 
as clearly as if a fence had been built, 
the difference in land where the agricul- 
tural limestone program is followed and 
where it is not followed. In August you 
would find herds of cattle grazing in lush 
clover and succulent grasses on a farm- 
er’s land where limestone had been used. 
The difference where the program has 
not been used is as clear as if a fence 
were built, but none exists. 

Why are pastures that have been limed 
so much better? Why is the grass green- 
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er and more lush? Why is the soil being 
conserved better than in other ways? 
It is simple. Water is held back by ter- 
racing, limestone treatment induces 
leguine growth, sturdy roots are formed. 
The end result is excellent pasture; bet- 
ter, sweeter land for this and other gen- 
erations. 

How is all this accomplished? 

I will tell you how. It is done by the 
simple expedient of helping the farmer 
to help himself. This is the best kind 
of soil conservation policy and I urge 
you to vote down this amendment, or 
any amendment, which cripples this 
program. 

I feel just as assured as I did on a 
previous amendment that if this amend- 
ment is not voted down here in com- 
mittee, it will be voted down later in 
the House when Members are on record 
and when those for and against soil 
conservation will have to stand up and 
be counted. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It was even said 
here that lime was used to increase the 
yield of corn, when, as a matter of fact, 
corn is grown in acid soil. Lime is used 
on legumes which are not supported 
crops. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Of course; 
they do not know what they are talking 
about. Lime is used to produce legumes 
which, in turn, harbors a nitrogen pro- 
ducing bacteria. This bacteria lives in 
the soil and grows there. When inocu- 
lated, the soil produces nodules on the 
roots of legumes and adds to the fertility 
of the soil, making it productive. This 
program does much for my section of 
the country in just this manner. It will 
continue to do more if not hobbled by 
this or any other crippling amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, 


I yield to 





Engineering: Red China’s Bridge to the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Red 
China—a nation of 650 million mobilized 
to the cause of communism—represents 
an ever-increasing threat looming on the 
horizon of the Far East. 

We recognize, of course, that huge 
population, as well as vast land areas 
can be a handicap, as well as an asset, 
in the Communist forces’ efforts to mo- 
bilize manpower and resources for carry- 
ing forward the Red aims of world con- 
quest. Nevertheless, the Communists 
are making an all-out effort to overcome 
the handicap and to catapult Red China 
into a position of power and influence, 
not only within the Communist orbit, 
but also one to be seriously reckoned 
with by the West. How are they accom- 
plishing this? In many ways. 
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Recently, the magazine of professional 
engineers, the American Engineer, pub- 
lished a thought-provoking article on 
how engineering is serving Red Chinese 
efforts to progress. 

Recognizing that Red China will be- 
come an ever greater power and menace 
to world peace, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING: RED CHINA’S BRIDGE TO THE 
FUTURE? 

Whatever the present state of Communist 
China’s science, there can be no question 
but that within the next decade or two that 
nation will be one of the world’s scientific 
giants. 

The source of the above statement is the 
New York Times, one that is generally con- 
sidered reliable. The subject of the state- 
ment, mainland Communist China, is 
unquestionably one of the most enigmatic 
factors in the world today. It is equally 
one of the most threatening. Directly con- 
trolling a quarter of the world’s population 
and enough natural resources to be almost 
entirely self-sufficient, China in the past has 
lacked only a few of the factors which would 
make it one of the outstanding world powers, 
among them—organization and adequate 
development of her available resources. 

The problem of organization of the state 
pertains mainly to population and has been 
well handled. Under the iron control of the 
Peiping Communist regime, to say that 
China is organized is to understate the situa- 
tion. It is, for instance, unlikely that many 
other nations in the world could move a 
million men to or from a given construction 
project at will. In one dam construction 
project, however, the Chinese did exactly 
this. The number of men involved was 
roughly 20 percent more than the total popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia. 

The stories of the mobilization of China’s 
half-billion population are well known: 
The great beehive construction projects, the 
so-called backyard steel furnaces, the over- 
whelming armier of “volunteers” in Korea 
which offered a wattlefield technique as in- 
comprehensible as it was effective against 
Western opponents. Through a political con- 
trol that permeates even the family level 
encompassing the military, social, economic, 
and technological phases of life in China, 
the Peiping government has succeeded in 
organizing and directing the efforts of the 
world’s largest single population with an un- 
wavering eye toward making China a world 
power. 


Certainly the odds for reaching this goal 
are in China’s favor. Whether or not the 
present Chinese Government will acomplish 
all of her goals is highly debatable, but it 
would be out of step with the times to ig- 
nore the fact that China must be reckoned 
with as a force that will be growing more 
powerful in the future. 


Presently one major weakness in China’s 
structure is technological development. No 
one is more acutely conscious of this fact 
than the Chinese themselves. Clearly, tech- 
nological progress is one of the key points 
in any program to build an international 
power of a naticn. This point could be no 
more adequately underlined than it has been 
in the rivalry between Western nations and 
the Soviet/East European bloc. The very 
existence of the struggle between nations for 
technological prowess emphasizes the im- 
portance of advanced technology to a na- 
tion bent on increasing its power, perhaps to 
the point of world dominance. 


As a result China is presently leveling its 
sights on vast improvements in its tech- 
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nology. Manpower is being mobilized to this 
end. Technical information is being col- 
lected from every available source. Educa- 
tion is being intensified. All these methotis 
are tied directly to immediate production of 
equipment, information, and industrial prog- 
ress that will help to pay for the education 
of the Chinese nation. 

As in every other phase of Chinese life, 
science and engineering operate under un- 
yielding political control. At least for the 
time being this channeling of efforts has 
proved profitable, if the information re- 
leased by Red China can be believed. Un- 
fortunately almost all information available 
on the state of engineering and scientific 
progress in Red China is generated by her 
own propaganda machines. 

A group of papers on engineering recently 
presented to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science have proved 
valuable in making any type of assessment 
of the profession. By and large these pa- 
pers represent thorough research of the few 
technical journals published in China that 
are available in the West. Although the 
papers were occasionally supplemented by 
personal contacts, it must be remembered 
that any mainland Chinese would be well 
indoctrinated before being allowed to make 
contacts with the West. 

One example of questionable accuracy is 
offered by Chinese claims in electronic data 
processing. According to a paper presented 
to AAAS by Yao Tzu Li and Way Dong Doo, 
Chinese newspapers announced in October 
1959, that Chinese engineers had been able 
to construct a computer that effectively 
translated Russian into Chinese. Indeed, 
such a computer would be a major scien- 
tific accomplishment. To achieve these re- 
sults the computer would have to deal with 
both the Cyrillic alphabet of the Russian 
language and the roughly 10,000 characters 
which make up the Chinese e, as 
well as two entirely different theories of 
language. 

The opinion of an American electronic en- 
gineer is significant: “It’s generally ac- 
knowledged that the United States leads 
the world in computer technology, and we 
still haven’t developed a translator that 
works. I’d be highly skeptical of their claim. 
For one thing, they say the machine uses 
4,000 vacuum tubes. We haven’t used tubes 
in our machines for years. They simply 
don’t measure up with solid state equip- 
ment.” 

Variations on this same theme probably 
hold true in more cases than have been ad- 
mitted. On a broader scale, major recent 
failures in agriculture and the complete 
flop of the backyard blast furnace program 
would certainly seem to indicate that a 
large grain of salt should be taken with 
most claims coming from mainland China. 

Even assuming their accuracy, claims from 
China for specific technical accomplishments 
are often misleading. Besides the heavy 
propaganda element, the society in question 
is closely controlled and directed. Where 
the Chinese are tremendously ahead or be- 
hind in a given area of technology, it is 
often a matter of priorities and not abilities. 
Thus, in the words of L. C. Pan before AAAS, 
“One has the impression that Communist 
China is fairly strong in the technology of 
heavy chemicals such as mineral acids and 
alkalis, but rather weak in that of petro- 
chemicals such as alcohols, solvents and or- 
ganic acids derived from hydrocarbons, and 
of high polymers such as synthetic fibers, 
synthetic rubbers, and organic films.” 


Pan points out that although Red China is 
not richly endowed with oil or natural gas, 
it has extensive coal deposits which other 
nations have used to build a petrochemical 
industry. However, China currently places 
tremendous stress on iron and steel produc- 
tion. In the last year steel output in China 
passed that of France, and Peiping claims 
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they will next pass Britain’s production of 
steel. Thus, there would seem to be at least 
suspicion that coal is going into steel pro- 
duction on a priority basis, while petrochem- 
icals wait their turn. 

It is worth noting a pair of specific ex- 
amples in the chemical industry which might 
indicate what could be expected from China 
in the future. 

Soviet technicians designed for the Chi- 
nese an ammonia plant rated at 50 tons pro- 
duction per day. Once put into operation 
the plant failed to deliver its rating. Chi- 
nese engineers went to work on the problem, 
realized that the plant was some 5,000 feet 
above sea level, and that Russian calcula- 
tions had overlooked this fact. The Chinese 
proceeded to place a booster in front of the 
air compressor for the plant which stepped 
up production by some 12 tons daily. 

In another case Russians had specified two 
operations in tandem to reduce carbon mon- 
oxide content in gases. The Chinese found 
that one of these processes could be elimi- 
nated and converted the second operation 
to the first process raising production 50 
percent. 

In these cases the information can be re- 
garded as fairly accurate for in both cases 
the Chinese simply improved on Soviet 
equipment to bring it more closely in line 
with accepted Western standards. However, 
accuracy is not the main point. In each 
case the Chinese were readily able to im- 
prove on the Russian-designed equipment 
with which they were working. In this light 
it is significant that within the last year 
some 12,000 Soviet technicians in China 
packed up and went home. From the most 
optimistic standpoint this has been regarded 
as an indication of a Moscow/Peiping falling 
out, but it would be perhaps shortsighted to 
overlook the other possibility that such So- 
viet aid was no longer needed. 

It seems clear that raw material for an 
effective engineering profession exists in 
China. Quoting one man who spent 5 years 
as an unwilling guest of the Chinese, “they 
are among the most inventive people in the 
world.” From their firsts in gunpowder 
and rocketry, there is a Chinese tradition of 
scientific discovery. Like so many other re- 
sources available in the nation, it is simply 
a matter of developing the engineering 
profession. 

In the 10 years since the Communists 
took over mainland China, industrialization 
has been one of the single most important 
goals of the nation’s leaders. Tremendous 
effort has gone inte industrialization and 
from their relatively low starting point some 
statistically impressive results have been 
achieved. 

To compare Chinese and Western stand- 
ards without considering the basic differ- 
ences between the two civilizations would 
be misleading and inaccurate. For one 
thing any serious industrialization in main- 
land China is relatively new. While a few 
hesitant steps were taken under Chiang 
Kai-shek to bring industry to China, it was 
not until 10 years ago that anything ap- 
poaching an all-out effort was made. One 
measure of this is that those plants and 
mills introduced by Chiang Kai-shek are 
still in use and in some cases provide ma- 
jor portions of current production. 

China's industrial aims are purely and 
simply to build industry. Not economical 
industry, and not efficient industry, but in- 
dustry for its own sake. Chinese journals 
give evidence of this attitude. After con- 
siderable study of these journals, L. C. Pan 
told the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that in chemical engi- 
neering, “the considerations of economy and 
efficiency seem to have been ignored. But 
economy and efficiency are two of the fund \- 
mental principles of all branches of engi- 
neering. * * * This, then, points to the 
basic fact that economy and efficiency in 
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Communist doctrine are quite different 
from economy and efficiency as we know 
them.” 

The point is well taken, but equally true 
is the fact that major gains in efficiency in 
most industrial processes have come after 
the process itself is fully developed. It is 
hard to imagine efficiency being introduced 
into a given industrial process before the 
process itself has been mastered. The same 
applies to the economy and is especially 
true in a nation where some 18.5 percent of 
the gross national product can be plowed 
back into development of the economy. 

A second factor stemming from the low 
starting point is a sort of earn-while-you 
learn brand of engineering education. This 
is shown in two ways. First, engineering 
students in China spend a great deal of their 
time working in practical rather than the- 
oretical situations. According to Li and 
Woo, “It is apparent how the close tie be- 
tween their education program and educa- 
tion is wrought. The students of Tsing 
Hwa University virtually have their own pro- 
duction facility where they have designed 
and built some special automobiles and 
broadcasting stations and the like. * * * 
The Chinese objectives are more toward pro- 
duction than are our research activities, and 
they have much more emphasis on student 
participation than we have.” 

Further, in working with Russia, an in- 
dustrial plant will be built by Chinese engi- 
neers in Russia under Soviet supervision, 
then dismantled and shipped to China where 
it is rebuilt. The aim is both to speed con- 
struction and to provide basic knowledge 
to the Chinese, along with insight to the 
planning that must go into such a project. 

In training their engineers, the Chinese 
have one marked advantage over the West- 
ern nations, They are in the enviable po- 
sition of being able to decide how many engi- 
neers they will need at a given point in the 
future, so simply start training the proper 
number of students wtih enough leadtime 
to meet the need. Obviously, this means that 
supply and demand will tend to balance 
ahead of time and adequate engineers will 
be on hand when needed. 

So far, what have the results been? In- 
dustrial output is six times what it was in 
1950. Machine tool output is up 45 times. 
Steel output has come from less than a 
million tons in 1950 to a projected 18 mil- 
lion tons this year, passing steel produc- 
tion in France. In many other areas the 
results are as startling and there can be 
little doubt that tremendous strides will 
continue to be made. 

But there is another side to the coin. Can 
the Chinese engineer continue to work ef- 
fectively under the all-pervasive political 
control that exists in Red China? Will the 
drastic reinvestment rate from the gross 
national product continue to sustain itself? 
Will the lack of economy and efficiency begin 
to make itself felt? Will force-feeding work 
on what is basically and traditionally a 
professional class of men? 

The answers to these questions will have 
much to do with the industrial, technical, 
and economic future of mainland China. At 
the rate of present development, the an- 
swers will have to be found in the fairly 
near future. 

To this day many peasants in China are 
still waiting for the introduction of the steel- 
tipped plow, and are still living in a nation 
where the prime means of locomotive power 
is the ox. In spite of a backlog of Western 
technology on which to draw, China is prob- 
ably facing the biggest job of limited-time 
industrialization the world has yet to wit- 
ness. With the drive that is being given to 
industry and technology in China, progress 
is bound to come. And in large part, its 
eventual success or failure will be measured 
by the success or failure of China’s engineer- 
ing profession. 
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CHINESE CLAIMS IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


1. World's third largest producer of coal. 

2. World's sixth largest producer of steel. 

3. Discovery of a large deposit of nickel, 
unknown before 1950. 

4. Designed hydroelectric stations of 1,000 
megawatts capacity, and thermal power elec- 
tric stations of 450 megawatts capacity. 

5. Produced 72,500 kilowatt hydroturbine 
generators. 

6. Produced complete steam powerplants 
up to 50,000 kilowatts output. 

7. Has in operation a 7,000 to 10,000 kilo- 
watt heavy water type experimental reactor, 
the largest in Asia. 

8. Extensive studies on fuel cells. 

9. Made high-speed electronic digital com- 
puters with speed of 10,000 operations per 
second, 

10. Testing of Chinese-made jet planes 
completed in 1956. 

11. Produced transport planes for civil 
aviation at the end of 1957. 





A Reassessment of Our Cuban Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my recent remarks on Cuba, I 
received many comments from my con- 
stituents as well as from residents of 
many other States from coast to coast. 
One letter, of striking clarity, came from 
Prof. R. Kent Fielding, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in Middletown, Conn. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
this particular letter, since I feel it is of 
interest to the Members of Congress and 
the American people generally. 

Here is the text of Professor Fielding’s 
letter: 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn., May 23, 1961. 
The Honorable Frank KOWALSKI, 
U.S. Representative from Connecticut, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is fortunate that there are 
those in our congressional delegation who 
can view the Cuban situation with objec- 
tivity, decide we have erred, and resolve to 
reassess our position with a view to helping, 
rather than hindering Cuban development. 
But in doing that, let us confess that the 
Castro revolution was once a revolution to- 
ward our values. Let us confess, also, that 
it was aimed at abuses for which our own 
people, as property holders in Cuba, were in 
a large measure responsible. 

Beginning from there, perhaps we can 
recognize that the Cuban fiasco is merely 
the momentary symbol of a deep confusion 
which everywhere paralyzes our policy and 
distorts our intent. 

There are a few simple facts we need to 
keep straight. Every schoolboy knows that 
Americans were once a revolutionary people. 
We believed—we still believe—that men have 
a right to govern themselves. In the name 
of that belief we once rallied behind leaders 
who, in 8 years of violence, succeeded in 
throwing off the sovereignty of Britain. 

Every schoolboy also knows that we re- 
gretted the violence of the revolution and 
were fearful of the volatility of the aroused 
masses. We, therefore, in our Constitution, 
regularized change by establishing firm pro- 
cedures which only allowed it to occur at 
stated intervals, and according to prescribed 
metes and bounds. 
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We were able to regularize revolution, be- 
cause, actually, we had always been a con- 
servative people. A study of our institutions 
before and after the revolution clearly re- 
veals that we have always been gradualists, 
evolutionists, not fire-eating advocates of 
bloody anarchy. We have preferred to suf- 
fer evils while they were sufferable rather 
than to right them by overthrowing those 
institutions and practices to which we had 
long been accustomed. The Civil War 
marked the bounds of one period of suffer- 
ance. The election of 1896 and of 1932 
marked the bounds of others. 

These have been our own practices. We 
have succeeded in maintaining democracy 
within one country. But we have always 
aspired to world revolution. We were once 
so enraptured of democracy, including the 
ultimate right of revolution, that we praised 
the overthrow of colonial control by the 
Latin Americans after 1807 and aided it in 
1898. When Europe seemed to threaten de- 
mocracy in 1823, we put them on guard that 
the new hemisphere was reserved for demo- 
cratic practices. We asked the powers be- 
yond the oceanic moat to leave this hemi- 
sphere alone. We promised to reciprocate. 
But we applauded the democratic revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 in Europe as evidence that 
ours was the tide of the future. 

What has happened to the American world 
revolution? How is it that Europe, once lib- 
erated, turned away from democracy to to- 
talitarianism? How is it that after 130 
years, under the Monroe Doctrine protecto- 
rate, Latin American democracy is in many 
places still perilous, still unstable, still under 
a wasting creed of anarchy that runs unbro- 
ken from one military dictator to another? 

Our present policies are intended to ex- 
tend our hand in friendship and in strength 
to the suffering everywhere. This is our 
modern concept of revolution, raised in 1898. 
The wealth, the power and the intelligence 
of America are committed to it. Unfortu- 
nately, our practices have made us the ob- 
ject against which all revolutions, of neces- 
sity, must henceforth be aimed. We have 
now become the universal judge of how long 
evils are sufferable, of the impropriety of 
change by any standard other than the 
ballot box, or toward any economic system 
but free enterprise. We insist upon con- 
stitutional procedures where no tradition for 
them has been cultivated. We are every- 
where on the side of stability, even if it 
masks flagrant abuse to democratic values. 

Ironically, Russia, with its practices of 
despotism and censorship, has inherited the 
title we have voluntarily vacated, and has 
made itself appear to be the champion of 
freedom. In so doing, Russia has challenged 
not our strength, but our weakness—our in- 
ability to implement our own concept of 
revolution. 

Can we not again raise a standard of 
revolution that wili put all the world on 
guard that America stands for the balance 
between human rights and property rights 
which, we flatter ourselves, obtains here? 
Can we not make revolution unnecessary by 
helping to remove its cause? Can we not 
show that when in doubt, we cast our lot 
with humanity? Can we not enlist the 
creative energies of mankind in the enter- 
prise? 

There are certain historical forces which 
can be made to work for the wise. Today 
most of them work against us, largely be- 
cause of our ineptitude. In all they are 
the values and standards of the middle 
class. Our long-range objective everywhere 
in the world must be to build up an economic 
middle class, confident that there will flow 
from it the political, intellectual, and re- 
ligious forms which characterize democracy. 

In particular, nationalism will work for 
us, rather than for communism. The en- 
tropy of creedal fanaticism will work for us, 
and against communism. But we must re- 





move ourselves as the object against which 
these forces rally. The upward mobility 
aspirations of humanity will work for us. 
The comfort psychologies which impel men 
to enjoy, rather than to suffer, will work for 
us. The belief of the middle class, inspired 
of humanism, that heaven awaits only the 
agency of man will work for us if we be- 
come the reservoir and the right handed 
strength of this belief. 

We need not fear Castro and -seek to 
destroy him. Let him have his island. We 
have much work to do elsewhere. But let 
us note that he is a captive of economic 
forces. His Only salvation lies in outside 
aid. It must be ours rather than Russia’s. 
Let him hate us if he will, but if he controls 
Cuba and is willing to work for its genuine 
economic improvement, let us help him. 
If he does this, be he Fascist or Communist, 
he aids our cause. 

There is precious little time for our re- 
assessment. The world has waited upon us 
as a modern power capable of exerting lead- 
ership, for 60 years. We have made far 
greater progress in our own thinking than 
in our practices. We are still not certain 
of how to proceed with our work. DeToc- 
queville may have been correct in condemn- 
ing the ability of democracy to work for long 
range objectives. While we vacillate in in- 
decision, our moment of opportunity passes. 


‘The gospel of love which we have preached 


and practiced since the Marshall plan and 
point 4 cannot be forever maintained in 
the face of contumely and in the presence 
of frustration. The cynicism and contempt 
which they breed ripens us for reaction. 
Only the shrinking oceans prevent it. 

Let us be forthright. If we have made 
errors, let us confess them. If we must eat 
crow, let us eat it openly and with such 
good humor as we can muster. If we must 
renounce a policy, let us renounce it, not 
merely cease to practice it and take up an- 
other, supposing that no one will notice. 
This is even more true of Red China than 
of Cuba. 

Reeducation and planning can best be 
done from that central stage of American 
attitude which is the Congress of the United 
States. Our world is arranged to wait upon 
your leadership, not you upon ours. Strong 
words may call for political martyrdom where 
a man depends upon mass opinion for his 
reelection. This is too much to ask, though 
it affords an opportunity for greatness which 
no actor on the stage should ignore. 

If there is anything that can be done, for 
the sake of the Republic, let us do it. Fur- 
nish the occasion and those of us who sit 
securely upon our tenure in the universities 
will make our offerings. 

Sincerely, 
R. KENT FIELDING, 
Associate Professor of History. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Naval Aviation 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, one of the 
great patriotic organizations of our coun- 
try, the Navy League of the United 
States, better known as the civilian arm 
of the Navy, last week held its 59th an- 
nual convention and air-sea-power sym- 
posium in our Nation’s Capital, during 
which time they commemorated naval 
aviation’s 50th anniversary. 
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Naval aviation had its beginnings Jan- 
uary 18, 1911, when Eugene Ely piloting 
one of the earliest model Curtiss biplanes 
landed on and took off from a 120-foot 
platform on the stern of the U.S.S. Penn- 
sylvania in San Francisco Bay. The 1961 
air-seapower symposium reviewed the 
contributions of gallant Navy and Ma- 
rine airmen to the evolution of flight 
since that memorable day. 

Many of the historic highlights in na- 
val aviation occurred in the State of 
Maryland where many of the earliest 
experimental flights were made by naval 
aviators stationed at the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, America’s first 
naval air base. 

The heroic Comdr. T. Gordon Ellyson, 
naval aviator No. 1, was one of these 
great pioneers. Commander Ellyson set 
several aviation records flying the crude 
fabric and strut aircraft of the early 
1900’s. The commander died when his 
plane crashed in a flight from Norfolk 
to Annapolis in 1928. He was the first 
of the men who proudly wear naval avia- 
tion’s golden wings. 

At the convention a remarkable dis- 
play of military and. industry exhibits 
provided the public with a better under- 
standing of the latest scientific and tech- 
nological advances in our Nation’s 
arsenal. 

This gathering had its climax at a 
banquet attended by nearly 2,000 per- 
sons who bade farewell to retiring Presi- 
dent Frank Gard Jameson and welcomed 
aboard Mr. Robert Crown as the new 
head of the Navy League. 

In the program of this dinner is a 
message by Mr. Charles M. Feather- 
stone, Jr., president of the Navy League’s 
District of Columbia Council, which 
summarizes the ambitions and traditions 
of Navy fliers and rededicates the Navy 
League to Navy and a future of un- 
limited horizons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
message be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for? 
—Browning. 


We stand before unlimited horizons as we 
commemorate the golden year of the golden 
wings. 

A new era of flight dawns as a grateful Na- 
tion celebrates the 50th anniversary of naval 
aviation. Once again, as they have times 
without number, since that first historic 
flight on January 18, 1911, golden wings, 
blazing brilliantly across the skies, boldly 
pushed back man’s horizons—opening new 
challenges to be solved by men. 

From Ellyson to Shepard, the golden wings 
have soared ever further, ever faster and ever 
higher. They have not been alone in their 
achievements, for with them flew the pray- 
ers, the dreams and the labors of so many. 

As they explored the unknown seeking out 
its secrets and turning into reality the vis- 
ionaries’ dreams—the golden wings con- 
tributed to man’s knowledge of flight, of the 
universe, of the earth and of himself. 

America is today a greater Nation, a better 
place to live, because these golden wings had 
the courage and determination, the love and 
the spirit to chart new courses in the sky. 
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It has not always been an easy task. Many 
women still cry—but with a fierce burning 
pride that their golden wings still fly. 

Therefore, from a Nation of free men, a 
“well done” to those who wear the wings of 
gold and our renewed faith and pledge to 
keep alive the glorious traditions of all men 
who wear the Navy blue. 

CHARLES M. FEATHERSTONE, Jr. 
President District of Columbia Council 
Navy League of the United States. 





Mansfield’s Money Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are naturally preoccupied with the prob- 
lems here in the House of Representa- 
tives, but it is well for us to be reminded 
of the activities in the other body. Re- 
cently, the Suburban Life, an outstand- 
ing publication in the Chicago area, in 
an editorial discussed a unique proposal 
now under consideration in the US. 
Senate. I submit for the Recorp this 
editorial which appeared on March 25 
and which is entitled “Mansfield’s Money 
Tree”: 

MANSFIELD’S MONEY TREE 

Every time we think we’ve heard then: all, 
another one comes along. 

This time it’s a bill in the U.S. Senate, 
among others on proposed election reforms 
being considered by a subcommittee, which 
would provide that Federal funds be given 
te political parties to reimburse them for 
campaign broadcast costs. 

Apparently ‘Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, who introduced the 
bill, has been in a‘huddle with Congressmen 
and Senators of both parties who have found 
it pretty rough digging for campaign gold in 
recent years. 

The Senate majority leader’s subsidy bill 
for radio and TV political broadcasts would 
give each major political party up to $1 mil- 
lion and minor ‘parties up to $100,000 during 
presidential campaigns. 

This is ridiculous. Where are we going to 
stop? 

Or, if we’re not going to stop, why don't 
we just stop calling this Nation a Republic? 
We're already living in a semisocialistic state. 
Why not admit it? 

If the Senator’s bill were to become law, 
the Government could be rudely awakened 
some morning to find it had been subsidizing 
propaganda broadcasts by Communists and 
other subversive elements. 

Furthermore, what would stop any group 
of hungry politicians from organizing a 
minor party and joining the election hoopla, 
knowing they would be reimbursed for their 
campaigns, no matter how serious their 
efforts. 

If the truth were to be admitted, the 
politicos would tell us how hard it is these 
days to come by campaign cash. 

What do they expect? They hit us left 
and right with all kinds of taxes and then 
expect us to kick in with more funds so 
that they can be reelected and enact more 
taxes. 

Now Senator MANSFIELD is attempting to 
bring the wheel to a full turn by seeking a 
law which would provide the parties with 
campaign money without the necessity of 
bothering the people with direct donations. 
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Well, it does bother us, Senator. If the 
politicos want the public offices, and the 
scramble for nominations indicate they do, 
let them pay their own freight. No one pays 
our carfare when we go looking for jobs. 





Again Urges Total Cuban Embargo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I urged 
the last administration as I have re- 
quested this one to impose a total em- 
bargo on the Communist government of 
Cuba. I am, today, reasserting the 
necessity for the United States to take 
this action. 

In making such a statement, the hu- 
manitarian aspect of the pending trac- 
tors for prisoners exchange with Cuba is 
not to be disregarded. There is more 
than one way in which the lives of these 
political prisoners can be saved. 

It is not for the United States, directly 
or indirectly, to handle such negotiations. 
Furthermore, a complete embargo should 
be maintained even though this would 
prohibit shipment of U.S.-made tractors 
directly to the Cuban Government. 

A recent editorial of the Miami Herald 
expresses my sentiments and that of 
millions of Americans: 

{From the Miami Herald, May 23, 1961] 

BLACKMAIL FROM HAVANA 


We wish our Cuban visitors well in their 
compassionate effort to ransom members of 
the April 15 invasion force. The humanity 
of this act is an example before the world 
of Fidel Castro’s disdain of human life and 
his maniacal dictatorship. 

By no means, however, should the United 
States involve itself in this worthy venture. 
Castro will surely seek to trap us into par- 
ticipation as a propaganda device. Indeed, 
his offer of 1,200 prisoners for 500 bulldozers 
or tractors was directed to Washington. 

There are resources among Cuban visitors 
and their associates ample for the purpose 
of saving Castro’s captives. They should be 
free to make the best possible arrangement. 

As a deal insolently offered the United 
States, however, this is pure blackmail. It 
smacks of our troubles as a young nation 
with the Barbary pirates. If this govern- 
ment were to take Castro’s bait it would 
incur the usual penalty of dealing with a 
blackmailer and cheat—endless blackmail- 
ing and cheating. 

Almost from the beginning of the Repub- 
lic until the War of 1812, the infant United 
States found itself fair game for the bandit 
nations of the Mediterranean. They raided 
our ships. They impressed our seamen. 
They asked for—and got—tribute and ran- 
som money until the country was revolted 
by its own timidity. 

When the Dey of Algiers went too far in 
his humiliation of the United States in 1812, 
Congress sent Capt. Stephen Decatur to the 
Mediterranean with 10 war vessels. 

Decatur stormed into the harbor of Algiers 
and made the Dey sing a different song. 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli were compelled 
to sign treaties renouncing demands for ran- 
som and restoring American personnel and 
property. And that was that. 

Castro’s blackmail project is even more 
crude. We fear that it will have no end, 
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and that our Cuban friends may be tricked 
and tricked yet again by a man who has no 
morals and does not respect morality in any- 
one else. 

But this, as we have said, is the Cubans’ 
business. 

As for ourselves, the line was laid down 
long ago by no less compassionate a figure 
than Thomas Jefferson. In 1791 he wrote 
Thomas Barclay: 

“We prefer war in all cases to tribute un- 
der any form, and to any people whatever.” 





Hurricane Spy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Mark Twain living today would 
have to eat his words about everybody 
talking about the weather but nobody 
doing anything about it. One of the 
electrifying, developments of the space 
age has beén the possibilities opened up 
by Tiros I and II, meteorological satel- 
lites, for global weather forecasting and 
perhaps for eventual control of the 
weather. Now, with the annual hurri- 
can season rapidly approaching, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istartion plans within a month to launch 
its third Tiros satellite and it is hoped 
that its cameras will disclose the secrets 
of hurricane formation, thereby giving 
us a chance to discover means by which 
hurricanes can be controlled. This pro- 
gram, which is being accelerated as a 
result of President Kennedy’s request 
for an enlarged space program, will al- 
low NASA to keep at least one Tiros 
satellite in orbit and in operation at all 
times for the next 2 years. 

An article in the New York Times of 
Monday, May 29, and written by Mr. 
John W. Finney, explains the NASA and 
Weather Bureau program, as follows: 
SATELLITE To AcT AS HURRICANE SpY—TIROS 

III To Fottow Course or Storms THIS 

SUMMER 

(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, May 28.—The Weather Bu- 
reau plans to have its first hurricane hunter 
in space this summer—a weather satellite 
capable of photographing the life of a 
tropical storm from birth to its destructive 
death. 

With the unparalleled view provided by a 
satellite, Weather Bureau scientists are 
hopeful of discovering how hurricanes are 
born and perhaps a method of killing the 
storms in infancy. : 

Within the next month, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration plans 
to launch its third Tiros meteorological satel- 
lite. The launching date has been deliber- 
ately set to coincide with the hurricane sea- 
son in the Atlantic, and it is hoped that the 
satellite, with its two television cameras, 
will be able to take pictures of at least one 
hurricane in action. 

VANTAGE POINT 

From its vantage point of several hun- 
dred miles in space, the weather satellite 
would provide an opportunity for meteor- 
ologists to view and examine a hurricane in 
its entirety—something impossible from air- 
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planes or widely spaced ground stations. But 
what is particularly exciting to Weather Bu- 
reau scientists is that they may be able to 
watch a hurricane in its embryonic stages. 

With cloud-cover pictures taken by the 
first two Tiros satellites, Weather Bureau 
scientists believe they have hit upon an 
important clue concerning the birth of a 
hurricane. 

Repeatedly in these pictures, small, circu- 
lar cloud formations known as convection 
cells have been discovered. The existence 
of such convection cells was theorized a half 
century ago by a French scientist, but it took 
the comprehensive cloud-cover pictures taken 
by the Tiros satellites to demonstrate their 
existence. 

Dr. Harry Wexler, director of research at 
the Weather Bureau, said it was believed that 
these convection cells might be the embryo 
of a hurricane. The suspicion is based on 
the fact that, in dimensions and motion, 
the convections cells seem remarkably simi- 
lar to the “eye” of a hurricane. 

SIZE CORRESPONDS 


The doughnut-shaped cells are 40 to 50 
miles in diameter, which corresponds gen- 
erally to the size of a hurricane’s eye and 
its surrounding circle of clouds. Further- 
more, as in the eye of a hurricane, the 
cloudless center in the convection cells indi- 
cates a descending motion of air in the 
middle and an ascending motion on the out- 
side, where the clouds are formed. 

“We are particularly anxious to see whether 
one of these convection cells might form 
the beginning of a hurricane,” Dr. Wexler 
said. 

“If one does develop into a hurricane,” 
he said, “then we would want to know what 
were the selection criteria which dictated 
that this particular cell, rather than some 
other, should spawn a hurricane.” To obtain 
this information, he said, airplanes, used 
for years as hurricane hunters by the Weath- 
er Bureau, would be sent in to make detailed 
observations. 

“If it turns out that a convection cell is 
the embryo of a hurricane,” he said, “then 
this would open up the possibility of control 
of hurricanes.” 

In the embryonic stage, he noted, the con- 
vection cells are “weak and do not contain 
much energy.” Therefore, he said, “we might 
be able to do something to prevent the cell 
from growing up.” 

STUDYING BASIC PROCESSES 


But, aside from the practical applications 
of forecasting and perhaps controlling hur- 
ricanes, Dr. Wexler said the Weather sureau 
was interested in exploring the convection 
cells to obtain a better understanding of the 
basic processes of weather formation. 

It appears he said, that the cells may be a 
very efficient method for transferring mois- 
ture—and thus energy—from oceans to the 
atmosphere, and thus have an important role 
in dictating weather patterns. 

The potential of the Tiros satellites for 
forecasting hurricanes illustrates why the 
administration is now moving to accelerate 
the development of a meteorological satellite 
system. The enlarged space program pre- 
sented by President Kennedy last week pro- 
vides $22 million additional to keep at least 
one Tiros satellite in orbit and in operation 
at all times over the next 2 years. The 
Weather Bureau would receive $53 million 
for the purpose. 

Tiros II, launched last November 23, has 
proved to be unexpectedly successful, with 
its lifetime in space far exceeding the origi- 
nal estimate of 3 months. After 6 months 
in orbit, the satellite is still continuing to 
transmit useful photographs on cloud-cover 
formations. 

As of last Monday, a total of 31,485 photo- 
graphs had been transmitted by the satel- 
lite’s two television cameras. Of these 78 
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percent of the 9,488 photographs taken by 
the narrow-angle camera and 76 percent of 
the 31,997 photographs by the wide-angle 
camera have been classified as “fair to good” 
for meteorological analysis purposes. 





Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7444) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
come to the well of the House and op- 
pose any amendment designed to save 
our Government some money, but there 
is such a thing as being pennywise and 
pound foolish. 

If we adopt this amendment and de- 
lete this money from the agricultural 
limestone program, we will be doing ex- 
actly that—saving what actually repre- 
sents a mere pittance, when compared to 
the massive outlays of money for every 
conceivable purpose, at the expense of 
our God-given and irreplaceable soil. 
We would be saving only a few pennies 
per taxpayer while opening the door 
for millions of dollars of soil damage 
and paving the way for the loss of land 
that cannot be replaced in the future 
with dollars. 

We will also strike a blow at a pro- 
gram which does what I have advocated 
since coming to the Congress in 1940 
and that is helping the farmer help him- 
self. 

Money spent on the agricultural lime- 
stone program is, in a way, a fulfillment 
of the obligation we owe to prosperity. 
If there is any obligation we owe to pos- 
terity more than that of conserving our 
God-given soil, I do not know what it 
might be. 

With our great increases in population 
comes the necessity for feeding ever- 
growing numbers. 

The old Chinaman once told his young 
son, “Hold onto this half acre of land 
because God will not make any more.” 
We had better follow this advice, be- 
cause that man was right—God is not 
going to make any more soil. We are 
going to need it. It does not belong to 
us. We are just tenants of the earth. 
We owe it to posterity to take care of it, 
and to leave it as good as or better than 
we found it. 

In my opinion, and I have studied 
this problem for many years, there is 
nothing that would do more to destroy 
the earth than to stop the agricultural 
limestone program which helps establish 
roots in the soil and keeps it from wash- 
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ing down into the brooks, creeks, and 
rivers. It has saved and will save mil- 
lions of dollars that would otherwise 
be necessary for flood control. By hold- 
ing the soil in place, by stopping runoff 
and erosion, it keeps stream beds from 
being filled up and it lessens the possi- 
bility of floods. 

Now, I believe that my recommenda- 
tion to defeat this amendment might 
lose now, but when we go back to the 
House there will be a separate record 
vote on the amendment to delete money 
from this program and it will be de- 
feated. Those who support this amend- 
ment will be saying, in effect, that they 
are indifferent to the good created by 
this program, that they are callous to 
the desires of farmers who are preserv- 
ing our soil and making it better for 
posterity. 





Newspapers Want No Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to include with my remarks an editorial 
from the Canton Repository of June 4 
complimenting our colleagues the gentle- 
men from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK and Mr. 
MosHER], for their testimony about 
newspaper postal subsidies. Like our 
newspaper publisher colleagues, the Re- 
pository wants no postal subsidy for 
newspapers. The editorial reads as fol- 
lows: 

NEWSPAPERS WANT No SUBSIDY 

Three first-year Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, including CHaRLEs A. 
MosHER and JOHN M. AsHBROOK, of Ohio, 
have made a joint statement about newspa- 
per subsidies in the Post Office Department 
budget that deserves a resounding “Amen.” 
Representatives MosHER and ASHBROOK are 
both weekly newspaper publishers, as was 
the other member of the trio, Paut FINDLEY, 
of Illinois. 

‘‘We invite our fellow newspaper publishers 
of America to take the lead in ending this 
and other Federal subsidies,” they said. “By 
clearing our own skirts of subsidy, we can 
more effectively lead the battle for sound 
fiscal policies in Washington. A strong in- 
dependent press should pay its own mailing 
costs as a matter of sound principle.” 

Amen. 

This newspaper wants second-class mail- 
ing costs to be fairly determined as between 
newspapers and magazines and wants to pay 
its full share. 

It wants no part of the traditional privilege 
of mailing editions free, inside the county 
of publication—a privilege now unimportant 
to papers that provide their own daily dis- 
tribution to the bulk of their subscribers. 

And it wants to be identified in no way, 
shape, or form with any of the squawks 
and protests purporting to represent the 
newspaper industry when congressional com- 
mittees go through the annual ordeal of 
trying to whittle down the postal deficit by 
adjusting rates. 

All it asks is a realistic accounting of all 
Post Office Department costs and a fair 
charge to various users so each can pay 
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what it owes for the Federal Government's 
services. 

No subsidy is in order for the newspaper 
industry. 

By the same token, no subsidy is in order 
ffor any American industry that is able 
to pay its own way. 





Protecting Presidential Prestige 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Air Force and Space Digest of 
June 1961: 

PROTECTING PRESIDENTIAL PRESTIGE 
(By Claude Witze) 


Few Americans will dissent if we hold that 
President John F. Kennedy has rallied their 
support and sympathy in the wake of the 
Cuban blunder, which may well go down in 
history as one of the worst ever condoned 
by the White House. One of the important 
reasons for this appears to be the fact that 
the President shouldered the blame without 
@ murmur. The actual fault, of course, lay 
with the men giving him facts and counsel, 
and the normal reaction of an executive in 
this situation would be to chop the responsi- 
ble heads. There could have been blood on 
the floors of the Executive Office Building, 
the State Department, the Pentagon, and 
the cloistered quarters of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

In many ways it is unfortunate that this 
decapitation did not take place. It is argued 
in Washington that Mr. Kennedy sees the 
Cuban affair as he does the other thorns in 
his side—the. thorns in Laos and Berlin and 
Africa and all the other frontiers where com- 
munism is pressing. He has an avowed in- 
tention to solve the whole problem, not just 
little parts of it, and to panic over Cuba 
might jeopardize the major effort. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt the President 
recognizes the severe blow his prestige has 
suffered. He knows full well it is the Presi- 
dent and the President alone who is vested 
with power to fit his responsibility in these 
situations. The people from whom he ob- 
tains advice do not share either this power or 
this responsibility. The awful mistake that 
was made in Cuba has been made, and the 
whole Nation, we believe, including the mil- 
lions who voted for Richard Nixon, wants to 
see Jack Kennedy make the recovery he de- 
serves and America needs. If Mr. Kennedy 
thinks he can effect this recovery without 
sending some of his official family to the guil- 
lotine—in the sense, perhaps, that Harry 
Truman took care of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur—that is another Executive decision 
with which we will not quarrel. 

We cannot avoid the observation, at this 
time, that Mr. Kennedy is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. From where we sit, it is the greatest 
of his responsibilities, and it vests him with 
the most awesome of his powers. In the 
light of the Cuban experience, we believe it 
essential to point out that these powers and 
responsibilities are not shouldered by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara or the Chiefs of 
Staff or Paul Nitze or McGeorge Bundy or 
Jerome Wiesner or anyone else in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, the State Department, 
or the White House. They ‘are the powers 
and responsibilities of the Commander in 
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Chief and his alone. In the crucial military 
decisions that are to come in the next 4 
years, minus a hundred days, Jack Kennedy 
is going to face other and even sterner tests 
on which his national and world prestige will 
be in the balance again. If he makes wrong 
decisions, he is going to take the blame 
again, too. It will be the blame for all the 
information he has received, on which he 
makes decisions, even when that information 
is wrong, as it was in the Cuban affair. 

For all of the praiseworthy steps that have 
been taken this year toward improving the 
management of the Defense Department, 
there is persistent evidence that professional 
military men are being downgraded in areas 
where their training and experience should 
be most valued. If this is true it follows 
that Mr. Kennedy, as Commander in Chief, is 
being insulated from professional military 
counsel. We submit that in 1961 this situ- 
ation in itself is a menace to his recovery 
from the Cuban debacle and a peril to his 
national and world prestige in the future. 

The President of the United States, armed 
with the unequaled power of that office, can 
turn down advice from any quarter. But 
this does not mean he should not listen to 
this counsel. If he is going to make a mili- 
tary decision, and he will make important 
ones in the role handed to him by the Con- 
stitution with many specifics, he will be 
making it from an intrinsically vulnerable 
position if he acts without the advice of 
professional soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
His prestige, and that of the entire free 
world, cannot afford to hang by a cable from 
which this strand of military competence 
has been unraveled. 

It is reasonably clear that we share our 
apprehension on this aspect of John Ken- 
nedy’s future as President with many other 
people. There is a manifestation of this, we 
suspect, in the opinions of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees. Both of 
them have raised serious questions about 
the Kennedy decision, expressed in revisions 
of the Eisenhower defense budget, to down- 
grade the manned bomber and put almost 
sole future reliance on intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. Defending this heavy faith in 
the robot weapon, it will be recalled, the 
Pentagon did not cite a military authority, 
but quoted as international experts in this 
field two civilian directors of the Defense 
Department research and development setup. 

When President Kennedy turns to the 
more esoteric areas of military concepts and 
strategy, further removed from simple ques- 
tions about hardware and its reliability in 
the form of weapon systems, there can be 
even greater peril in complete reliance on 
nonmilitary or antimilitary intellects. We 
are not contending that the Commander in 
Chief must accept and follow the advice of 
his uniformed chiefs. We do argue that he 
should hear them and that what they say 
should have an opportunity to be a factor in 
his decisions. Without this input we have 
too little insurance against new blunders, 
new blame to be borne by the President, and 
new and insufferable blows to his prestige, 
and therefore to the prestige and influence 
of the Nation. 





What It Means To Have a Police Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 


have in recent months been alerted to 
the alarming proportions of the increase 
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in the crime rate among the young peo- 
ple of our country. We are cognizant of 
the fact that law enforcement officers 
are running into serious difficulties in 
their efforts to curb this epidemic of evil. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to compliment High Sheriff J. Ed- 
ward Slavin of New Haven County for 
his establishment of the J. Edward Slav- 
in scholarship fund, with awards based 
on an essay contest for all high school 
seniors in New Haven County on the 
topic ‘““‘What It Means to Have a Police 
Record.” 

Five Connecticut newspaper editors 
served as judges to select the three 
winners from among the more than 500 
essays submitted. It is my belief that 
this program which is to be conducted 
annually will generate among the young 
people in our high schools an awareness 
of the far-reaching effect a police record 
might have upon their future and that 
this awareness will make them more 
careful in the choice of their associates 
and activities with the result that they 
will avoid unpleasant contacts with law 
enforcement agencies. 

I wish to congratulate the three prize- 
winners, two of whom are residents of 
the Fifth Congressional District which 
I represent. The first prize of $500 was 
won by Glenn McElhannon, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond J. McElhannon of 
Greenwich, Conn., a student at the 
Cheshire Academy. The second prize 
was won by Elizabeth Anne Petz, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Petz, Derby, 
Conn., a senior at Derby High School. 
The winner of the third prize was Eliza- 
beth Gibbs, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Taylor Gibbs of Ansonia, Conn., and a 
senior at Ansonia High School. 

I present for the consideration of my 
colleagues a congratulatory editorial 
printed recently in the Ansonia Sentinel 
and the text of the three prize-winning 
essays: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Two of the three scholarships offered by 
the Sheriffs’ Association in the name of 
High Sheriff Slavin were won by contestants 
from the associated communities. 

Elizabeth Petz of Derby took the second 
or $200 award, Elizabeth Gibbs of Ansonia 
the third, or $100 award. 

This was in competition with more than 
500 seniors from more than 20 New Haven 
County high schools and prep schools and 
academies. 

These girls and their teachers are to be 
congratulated for bringing honor to their 
schools and for personal achievement that 
brings a real lift at a time when education 
is under critical analysis. 

The fact that the same two girls won 
awards in the Governor’s employ-the-handi- 
capped essay contest shows that they know 
how to make use of talent. 

And incidentally, Sheriff Slavin and his 
deputies are to be commended for providing 
such incentive. 





Wuat It MEANS To HAVE A POLICE RECORD 
(By Glenn McElhannon, Cheshire Academy) 


What would a police record mean to you? 
No matter how brilliant and imaginative your 
mind may be, you cannot possibly conceive 
the utter misery and shame that accompany 
@ police record. For all this is beyond the 
comprehension of a person who has never 
experienced it. How do I know how it feels 
to have a police record? Because I have one. 

Let me take you back in time, almost 4 
years ago. I had just returned to my home 
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in Darien, Conn., from my preparatory 
school in Massachusetts. It was sum- 
mer. I would have almost 3. entire 
months before I began college in Sep- 
tember. I spent the first 3 or 4 days doing 
the things I had been dreaming of doing 
while I was up at school. But for some rea- 
son things began to get dull; I began to find 
myself alone and with nothing in particular 
to do. Then one night at a friend’s home 
while his parents were away I got my first 
taste of hard liquor. I had tasted beer be- 
fore; but this was different. Now I was 
able to get that exciting glow inside that one 
never experiences from beer. My life was 
exciting and interesting again. 

Unfortunately, this drinking persisted. 
I found that the only way to make the 
monotony of the summer bearable was to 
have some sort of a drink in the evening. 
Moreover, I felt my friends respected me for 
being able to take my shot of gin before 
leaving the house each evening. Their par- 
ents would never allow such behavior. Mine 
did—you see, they felt that when a boy was 
ready to attend college, he was old enough to 
regulate his own life. 

Then one night, as I was rushing to make 
a party for fear all the refreshments might 
have been inbibed before I arrived, a motor- 
cycle policeman started to chase me. In 
thinking I might be able to outrun him 
I hurried through a red light—and looking 
back through the rearview mirror I could 
see the officer collide with another automo- 
bile. I stopped my car, turned around and 
rushed back to the scene of the accident. 
He was in miserable condition; presently, 
when a patrol car pulled up to rush the in- 
jured policeman to the hospital, I surren- 
dered. The look of distain on the faces of 
the arresting officers was absolutely unbear- 
able. I turned around and hid my face be- 
tween my hands and the seat and froze with 
terror. It was hard to tell how badly the 
injured policeman was hurt, but I knew he 
was in serious shape. 

Arriving at the police station, I was hand- 
cuffed and led before the desk. I thought 
it must have been at least 8 feet tall as I 
had to constantly stretch my neck to mutter 
answers to his questions as best I could 
while shivering and crying. Everywhere 
they took me in the station, men would stand 
and stare at me. Their glances told me how 
they felt toward the one who had sent a 
fellow officer to the emergency room of the 
hospital in critical condition. All at once 
I fell to the floor quivering and trembling; 
I insisted that I be left alone. But the 
policeman handcuffed to me pulled me up, 
and with the help of several detectives 
actually carried me to a conference booth. 
Now I was so sick with fear that I could not 
prevent myself from trembling no matter 
how hard I tried. I screamed and started to 
fight with the men holding me and insisting 
that they let me alone. I must have put up 
an unrelenting display of physical violence 
because after the detectives realized that 
they could not longer handle me, they sent 
for a doctor who quickly put me to sleep 
with a shot of some sort of tranquilizer. 

The next morning someone shook me 
awake. I was led to the office of the detec- 
tive sergeant and subjected to vigorous ques- 
tioning for what seemed to be an eternity. 
Since I had told the truth, I was informed. 
that leniency would be recommended to the 
judge. 

At a public hearing I was sentenced to 1 
year in the State prison, and given a sus- 
pended sentence. 

I felt fortunate that I had received no 
actual prison sentence, but the record was 
there. The injured policeman was recover- 
ing very slowly; he was not expected to be 
back in active service for at least 7 months. 
I thought that at least I might soothe my 
own conscience if I went to see this man who 
had been so badly hurt in the line of action, 
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trying to uphold his oath of public service. 
So I bought some flowers, and went to the 
hospital. I made sure the nurse did not an- 
nounce my name as I wished to surprise the 
policeman. I entered the room, and stated 
my name. He rose as far as he could and 
called me every disguisting name he could 
think of. Shocked, I ran from the room. 

But this was only a foreshadowing of com- 
ing events. My very best friends would no 
longer have anything to do with me. Oh, 
yes, they spoke to me, but I was always given 
some excuse as to why they could not any 
longer associate with me—their parents abso- 
lutely forbade that they associate with a boy 
with a police record. In thinking that I 
might make some new friends at college in 
the fall, I was sadly disillusioned. The col- 
lege wrote that my application for admission 
would no longer be valid. 

Yet, as I contemplate the shame that lives 
with me every waking hour of the day; the 
loneliness that has become my constant com- 
panion; the feeling of uselessness that pur- 
sues me: of these the most heartbreaking 
is the misery I have inflicted on my parents. 
They became socially unacceptable in our 
town. Time after time my mother would 
break down and cry because someone had 
made some remark about me. Even the 
salespeople in the various stores treated her 
differently. It was no longer what could 
they do for her, but “What is it?” 

My father has given up his job, and is 
making plans to move to California to try 
to make something of a new life for mother 
and himself. I have been forbidden to 
come. 

Since I have applied unsuccessfully to 
every college I could possibly think of, and 
been rejected at them all, I suppose I will 
just have to find a job somewhere. But 
then not many concerns will hire a young 
man with a record. 

Each time I think of the injustices I have 
caused my parents, the friends I have lost, 
the career in college I have tossed out, and 
the disgrace I live with daily, I ask myself 
“What would my life be like if I did not have 
a police record?” 


Wuat It MEANS To HAvE A POLICce REcoRD 


(By Elizabeth Anne Petz, Derby High School, 
Derby, Conn.) 


The clock on the court room wall ticked 
on as the judge sat in quiet deliberation. 
Sam Jacobson, a youth of 17, hated suspense, 
and this waiting was causing him much 
anxiety. As he glanced around the room, 
his eyes fell upon the silent and sober forms 
of his two companions, Carl and Leonard. 

“We didn’t think,” thought Sam. “Heck, 
we're just kids trying to have a good time. 
We didn’t mean any harm. You’d think we 
were criminals or something.” 

The word “criminal” brought to Sam’s 
mind vivid thoughts. He remembered that 
quiet Satuday night when the three of 
them were trying to find some entertainment. 
Carl worked in a lumber yard, but had had 
a quarrel with his employer and had been 
fired that day. Full of vengeance, Carl pro- 
posed that they set fire to a load of redwood 
that had just arrived. Upon the doubt of 
the boys, he assured them that it wasn’t very 
expensive and it was isolated from the rest 
of the lumber in the yard. It would cause a 
great deal of discomfort to his former em- 
ployer, he added, and that was just what he 
wanted. He'd get even with him. 

Soon after they had agreed, they made 
their way to the yard. At first, everything 
went well, until a heavy breeze caught the 
fire. Before the boys knew it, the whole 
lumberyard was ablaze. Unable to take care 
of the wild fire, and fearing the crowd that 
would assemble, the boys ran from the 
scene. As they made their way from this 
frightful scene they heard the clamoring 
of the fire engines. Fear seized them as 
they realized their mistake. 
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Before the end of the next day, the three 
boys were arrested. Then started the gruel- 
ing tasks of the lawyers. “And here I am 
now,” thought Sam. “Me, in a courtroom,” 
he thought unbelievingly. 

Beside Sam were his parents. Sam loved 
them well, but sometimes he couldn’t under- 
stand them at all. They had been true to 
him through it all, but their faces were 
showing tension and straih. Sam suddenly 
realized that his mother was beginning to 
look old. He had hurt her deeply, he knew, 
for sadness was always on her face. His 
father had greatly suffered, also. Not only 
had this unfortunate episode affected his 
business, but he had withdrawn from several 
organizations because of embarrassment. 

His younger brother was too young to 
understand. In school, his fellow third 
graders ridiculed him and caused him to 
come home crying every day. There was no 
mistaking, Sam’s once-happy family would 
never be the same because of this one care- 
less deed. 

In addition, he had been going steady with 
a girl named Barbara. Her family had for- 
bidden her to ever see him again. - This hurt 
Sam more than anything else. 

When he walked down the street, people 
turned and watched him pass. They 
whispered fierce words about juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sam’s thoughts ended abruptly as the 
judge rose and delivered the sentence. The 
three boys were to remain in a reform school 
for 1 year, after which they were to remain 
in the custody of their parents. 

“Reform school?” cried Sam. “What do 
you think Iam? A criminal?” 

Well, Sam paid his debt to society, but 
little did he know that it would take his 
whole life to complete it. People never 
seem to forget Sam Jacobson, the boy who 
went to reform school. 

As he sought a job, he found that he could 
get none where trust and honesty were a 
desired characteristic. People wouldn’t for- 
get, or give him the chance to prove him- 
self. 

He never again saw Barbara, or any decent 
girl. At 23 he married, but that ended in 
divorce. 

The sad part was that Sam didn’t just 
hurt himself, but his family was greatly in- 
jured. His father’s business eventually 
failed and he was left to do manual work. 
Tension had caused bickering in the family. 
As Sam’s younger brother Tommy grew, peo- 
ple treated him as the brother of a delin- 
quent and expected him to be the same. 

Sam had trouble finding friends. After 
many sad attempts, Sam decided that the 
only companions he could have were those 
who, like himself, also had police records. 
Eventually, he became embedded deeper into 
crime. 

Sam is one boy, who like thousands of 
others, thoughtlessly took the first step that 
eventually left the path of society. Whether 
the crime is big or trite, the outcome is al- 
ways the same. A police record is a huge 
millstone that encircles the neck of the of- 
fender and his family. As long as society 
remembers, that millstone will never drop 
away. 





Wuat It Means To Have A POLICE REcoRD 
(By Elizabeth Gibbs, Ansonia High School) 


A police record is established when per- 
sons by their acts violate laws of the town, 
the city, or the Nation and are sentenced to 
prison. 

At the Stateline prison in Maine, for ex- 
ample, @ man awakened one morning, gin- 
gerly felt a bump on his head and won- 
dered why he was in confinement again? He 
had been on parole. He then vividly re- 
called hanging around a poolroom where 
he’d got “picked” for a job—kidnapping the 
son of a prominent family. Detectives 
descending during the pick-up of the ran- 
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som money billeted him, and so here he was 
adding to his “sheet”—criminal record. 

In New York City, the thoughts of a youth 
in his cell bring up the rain-spattered 
night—the head-on crash and the tragedy of 
his two friends who died. He was the driver 
of the car. 

In Chicago, a young woman is awaiting 
trial on a narcotic charge. She is fearful 
and nervous. 

In San Francisco, a lawyer is sentenced 
and imprisoned for forgery. 

Everywhere across America our penal in- 
stitutions are filled with large numbers of 
persons who have lost their right to free- 
dom because of incarceration, which means 
imprisonment—to be confined. And in our 
great country “* * * there are more people 
incarcerated and more penal institutions 
than anywhere else on earth” said a sheriff. 
This brings one to ask, “What are the fac- 
tors that explain the conduct of these 
people?” 

Was it some inner maladjustment which 
they did not understand and could not 
control? 

Were their neighborhoods and environ- 
ment contributing factors because of low 
living standards? (Although criminals 
emerge from every status). 

Could they have started as teenagers try- 
ing for “kicks” in gang fights, social drink- 
ing, or petty stealing? 

Did their home life lack religion and the 
understanding that when tempted beyond 
their strength an appeal for help could be 
made to God? 

Some of the reasons for persons getting 
police records are listed as follows: (a) 
arson, (b) bribery, (c) fighting, (d) gam- 
bling, (e) immorality—rape, (f) intoxica- 
tion, (g) kKidnaping, (h) larceny, (i) mur- 
der—manslaughter, (j) swindling—racket- 
eering, (k) violation of narcotic laws, (1) 
frequent minor offenses. 

The great number of offenders with police 
records are between 17 and 55. Repeaters 
are those who have been released from their 
sentences and imprisoned again after brief 
periods of freedom. At least 65 percent re- 
turn to penal institution within 5 years after 
being released, declared the sheriff. 

All of this is very alarming and cause for 
public concern, becausé it is far better to 
be building up our towns and cities and Na- 
tion with free and wholesome citizens, each 
working toward his own goal in life—in 
the professions, in business and in indus- 
try—than to build jails and have them filled 
with criminals, and use the taxpayer’s money 
to keep them productive. 

A police record handicaps people and 
might well be regarded as the end of the 
road. 

For example: (1) The man in the State- 
line prison in Maine will be sentenced for 
a felony. He will lose his right to vote and 
his testimony as a witness will not be ac- 
cepted in any judicial court. (2) The New 
York City youth may have family or friends 
to help him when he is released, but should 
he try, he will not be accepted in any branch 
of military service. (3) The young woman 
awaiting trial in Chicago will never have a 
fruitful life. Her health no doubt will be 
found impaired, and (4) The lawyer in San 
Francisco will be disbarred from the State 
Bar Association and will be unable to restore 
his practice. And there is the story of 
“Joe” who was leaning against the tele- 
phone pole one night when a policeman 
asked him to move on. “Sure,” he thought, 
“But where?” Because of the prejudice in 
neighborhoods he’d been unable to find a 
rent for himself and the young wife who'd 
patiently waited for his release. Because of 
prejudice of employers to criminals he had 
been unable to find a job. Yes siree, he 
was finding it real tough since he’d been 
out. By this time he was around a corner 
and out of view of the policeman. 

The disadvantages to persons having 
police records are: They are socially unde- 
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sirable; they are turned down by personnel 
departments and respectable jobs are not 
made available to them; they lose their 
opportunity to pursue a good education; 
they are not accepted in any branches of 
religious orders to study for the profession; 
they lose voting rights if convicted on a 
felony; they lose citizenship if convicted for 
treason; their health is often impaired, espe- 
cially their mental health; they are anti- 
social in behavior; they are not looked upon 
as honest and dignified citizens; they have 
one common characteristic—they are all 
destitute. 

So far, a police record has been defined 
and illustrations given in evidence of what 
it means to have one. If crime and persons 
being incarcerated is on the increase, some 
thinking needs to be done to develop a pro- 
gram of reform and prevention. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has recently pro- 
posed an appropriation of funds to aid in 
suppressing juvenile delinquency. Other 
top Government Officials have spoken out 
against hard criminal rackets and asked our 
Congress for help. I would like to propose 
some suggestions, fanciful though they may 
be considered. 

(a) Churches could open their doors in a 
volunteer community program that would 
help to educate and train parents. Many 
parents are ignorant of the correct discipline 
or training required in most cases. 

There’s a family who discovered that their 
8-year-old boy was maladjusted and all the 
discipline they applied was not helping, and 
they tried many ways of correction, so the 
child at 9 (it took them some time to bring 
themselves to realize they needed outside 
help) was placed in a private institution 
under the supervision of experts and now 
has the opportunity to develop into a healty, 
worthwhile citizen. They did not let this 
condition go until the boy committed an 
immoral act and been a burden on society. 
He will be able to take his place soon in 
society as an able citizen. 

(b) Prepare for wholesome adult citizen- 
ship early in cases of maladjustment— 
even if it means turning youths out of insti- 
tutions at 17, the stigma is not as great, 
and it is better than turning them into re- 
formatory institutions at that age. 

(c) I would be a great help if programs 
similar to Boys’ Town and Hull House of 
Chicago could be more widespread. 

(d) In schools, plan for policemen to give 
talks to small groups rather than large as- 
semblies throughout the school year—telling 
of the dangers—the fear and bitterness that 
come to men, women, and youths and their 
families when they have police records. 

(e) Discourage the TV shocker programs 
that deal with crime. 

(f) Discourage the sale of toy guns for 
children. 


(g) Initiate a testing program to find per- 
sons who have anti-social tendencies seri- 
ous enough to harm themselves and others, 
and treat them. 

Curfew for evening hours for boys and 
girls under 17. 

(h) Regulations on night driving after 
11 p.m. for youths under 18. 


(i) Girls should have instruction courses, 
as well as boys, on what youth should know 
about life. Many parents cannot meet this 
requirement adequately; especially those 
whose standards of morality are doubtful. 
White slavery also is a subject that few par- 
ents could explain, and this is one of the 
things a policeman could explain in talks to 
high school level. 


To sum up, police records only spoil a 
good reputation. For everyone, as well as 
those released from their jail sentence, 
“going straight” is a good habit, and the re- 
spect for law, whether man’s or God’s will 
help every person to become the best kind 
of person. All this in turn will make our 
towns and cities and our Nation a safer 
place to live in. 





Blackmail, No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the New York World-Telegram, May 
29, 1961] 


BLACKMAIL, No 
(By Inez Robb) 


The American effort to raise millions to 
ransom the Cuban freedom fighters does 
credit to the Nation’s heart but not to its 
head. If the American people submit to this 
cynical Castroite blackmail then we shall 
deserve the scorn and contempt with which 
the world will view our supine surrender to 
a tinpot Hitler. 

We are not dealing with the rate of 1,200 
men who took up arms voluntarily in an 
attempt to overthrow Castro. We are wheel- 
ing and dealing in the power, prestige, and 
dignity of a Nation once so great it would 
have disdained to notice such a vulgar de- 
mand. 

Is the United States of America still that 
great or has it shrunk to the dimensions of 
such a deal as Castro offers? Where is the 
power and the glory? What has become of 
the national pride and dignity? 

If the President of the United States and 
thus the American Government had re- 
mained aloof from this attempt to swap 
machinery for men, it would still have been 
a conscienceless arrangement but it would 
have been a private and, therefore, an en- 
tirely different matter. 

But when President Kennedy assumes 
sponsorship of the fund drive and urges all 
Americans to contribute, the deal becomes 
Official. It is wrapped then in the dignity of 
the flag and the sanctity of government. 

The President has sanctioned the exchange. 
But instead of asking Congress for the 
money, he has levied a voluntary tribute on 
the American people. 

A year ago I was bitter that a President 
of the United States had, contrary to all 
international usage, assumed blame for an 
intelligence fiasco, the U-2 disaster. That 
admission led to Khrushchev’s shameful be- 
havior toward the United States and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the Paris summit con- 
ference. 

President Kennedy’s sponsorship of a fund 
drive to satisfy the blackmailing schemes of 
Castro falls into the same disastrous cate- 
gory as the U-2 fiasco in the last adminis- 
tration. 

If the President had been content to let 
the fundraising scheme remain in private 
hands and thus assume the aspect of a 
private endeavor, it would at least have 
saved the Presidency and the U.S. Govern- 
ment the humiliation not only of knuckling 
under the blackmail, but of blessing and 
sponsoring it. 

The Cuban invasion fiasco is still a mor- 
tification that we Americans do not under- 
stand. All the millions of words of ex- 
planation since the disaster have not really 
told the story of who, what, why, and how. 
Never, even during two World Wars, have I 
known persons to be so depressed by fum- 
bling and ineptitude in Washington. 

Now, a8 a crown of thorns, comes the 
Castro demand which is blackmail pure and 
simple. And the American public, out of 
goodness of heart and softness of head, are 
about to pony up the tribute. Well, the 
American public had better get set for this 
new national policy ad infinitum, for one 
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of the oldest truisms of life and history is 
that blackmail, once begun, never ends. We 
can expect the hat to be passed every time 
some petty tyrant needs cash and offers 
men in return for money. 

In the past, through this column, I have 
raised large sums of money for a number 
of worthy causes from Hungarian refugees 
to Dr. Seagrave, the Burma surgeon. But 
I will not submit to blackmail nor will I ask 
any reader to do so no matter what the 
cause. 





Hypocrisy on the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, concerning 
Federal aid to education, here are un- 
answerable facts from one of the most 
respected journals in the world: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 19, 1961] 
HYPOCRISY ON THE SCHOOLS 


We hear a great deal these days about 
the Nation’s unmet needs that only massive 
Federal spending can remedy. And we hear 
especially of the alleged needs of educa- 
tion; a $2.5 billion Federal aid program is 
now gliding through Congress on promises of 
what Washington will do for the schools 
and the people. But unmentioned is what 
the people have been doing for themselves 
and their schools. 

Ten years ago, the American people were 
spending about $6 billion a year on educa- 
tion, which was a lot of money but not 
enough in the view of many. They were pay- 
ing teachers an average salary of $3,126; 
again, some thought the figure was too low 
to attract talented personnel. The Commis- 
sioner of Education argued that school con- 
struction was proceeding at a rate that 
would fall 370,000 classrooms short of meet- 
ing the need in 1954. Another gloomy guess, 
by the chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, put the Nation’s classroom short- 
age at an alarming 600,000 by 1958. 

But what did the people actually do about 
their school problems in the absence of Fed- 
eral aid? 


Well, while school enrollment was increas- 
ing 44 percent from 1951-61, school expendi- 
tures increased 153 percent—to an esti- 
mated $16.4 billion in 1961. The National 
Education Association (NEA), a main force 
behind Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, 
found that without a cent of Federal money 
salaries had jumped 74 percent over the dec- 
ade, to an average of $5,389. In the mean- 
time, the Nation’s average per capita income 
was rising 30 percent. 

What about the 600,000-classroom shortage 
forecast for 1958? By 1959, according to the 
generous estimate of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the shortage amounted to about 
132,000 classrooms. To clean up that al- 
leged backlog and meet future needs, the 
Federal agency called for 61,000 classrooms 
a year to be built during the sixties. But 
when the call went out from Washington, 
classrooms were already being built at a rate 
of 68,000 a year—which would produce a 
classroom surplus rather than a shortage. 


Moreover, figures on enrollment indicate 
that the worst of the schools’ population 
explosion is over. Enrollment leapt by 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties; in 
the coming 10 years, enrollment is expected 
to increase by about 20 percent. Yet while 


the additional influx of children will be half 
that of 1951-61, the level of community ef- 
fort continues to rise. During 1960-61, re- 
ports the NEA, school construction hit a 
record high of more than $3 billion in capital 
outlay. 

Were the States and localities wrung dry 
by these Herculean labors, as proponents of 
Federal aid insist? Hardly. Only 237 of 
the Nation’s 40,000 school districts—or one- 
half of 1 percent of the total—were found 
to be “borrowed up” in a 1959 survey by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

A broad margin remains for State and local 
school financing. Some States are entirely 
free of debt; the total indebtedness of State 
and local governments is about $62 billion. 
In striking contrast, the Federal Govern- 
ment which would support them has present 
and accruing liabilities of some $750 billion. 

We don’t suggest that every community 
has all the classroom space it might wish or 
require. Or that teachers’ salaries are as 
high as everyone would like. But scattered 
local school needs do not amount to an un- 
met need of the entire Nation, save in the 
imaginations of Federal-aid enthusiasts. 

Let them make a straightforward argu- 
ment for Federal control of education, if 
they will. But let us have an end to hypoc- 
risy about a nonexistent need. 





AMVETS Veterans Organization, Char- 
tered by Congress, Asks Support of 
H.R. 44 by Congressman Teague of 
Texas for Permanent Memorial of the 


U.S.S. “Arizona” at Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do I am pleased to present the 
text of a letter from the distinguished 
national commander, Harold Russell, of 
the AMVETS, one of our vigilant, val- 
iant, patriotic groups of veterans of 
American wars. And, Mr. Speaker, 
AMVETS is the only World War II vet- 
erans organization chartered by the U.S. 
Congress. 

As to the contents of this letter, I can- 
not but clearly state, Mr. Speaker, that 
I am vigorously in support of their 
worthy objective therein set forth. Iam 
proud so to be. 

I thank AMVETS for initiating this 
deservingly worthy program of memo- 
rializing the 1,102 crewmen entombed in 
the U.S.S. Arizona at Pearl Harbor: 

AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1961. 
Hon. CLyDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dore: I am writing in support 
of H.R. 44, sponsored by Mr. Teacue, of 
Texas, and currently before the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. The bill would 
appropriate $135,000 to complete the un- 
finished task of converting the rusted hulk 
of the U.S.S. Arizona at Pearl Harbor into a 
fitting permanent memorial for the 1,102 
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crewmen entombed with the ship nearly 20 
years ago. 

In our continuing efforts to spur favor- 
able congressional action on the measure, 
we in AMVETS have selected this last Me- 
morial Day—consecrated to the memory of 
America’s war dead—as the appropriate mo- 
ment to request your personal support and 
the utilization of your good offices in bring- 
ing about immediate consideration of 
ELR. 44. 

As the only World War II veterans or- 
ganization chartered by Congress, AMVETS 
respectfully point out that favorable action 
is urgently meeded now if completion of the 
Arizona shrine is to be achieved in time for 
its dedication on the 20th anniversary of the 
Pearl Harbor attack this coming December. 

The considerations presently involved are 
practical as well as sentimental. 

Congress authorized the project more than 
3 years ago in Public Law 85-344 to construct 
the memorial. Construction has been mov- 
ing forward under the joint direction of the 
Navy Department and the Pacific War Me- 
morial Commission, using funds raised by 
popular subscription over a period of 10 
years. 

Of the $500,000 required, two-thirds has 
already been raised by public subscription 
and further augmented by a $50,000 appro-*‘ 
priation from the territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii. An additional $9,000 was recently 
contributed by AMVETS to defray the cost 
of a nondenominational shrine and altar for 
a marble memorial wall on which the names 
of the 1,102 crewmen will be permanently en- 
graved. These men came from 46 of the 50 
States and the District of Columbia—and as 
the first casualties of World War II are truly 
representative of the whole Nation. 

Until last year, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had not been asked to share in the 
cost of the Arizona memorial. With only 
$135,000 needed to complete the work on 
schedule, AMVETS believe it is right and 
proper that the people through Congress 
provide the balance. 

On Memorial Day a year ago, AMVETS 
proudly dedicated still another gift to the 
shrine in the form of a permanent memorial 
carillon in solemn ceremonies attended by a 
delegation of the Congress. The chimes now 
sound each evening over the lagoon from 
their emplacement on the Arizona’s wreck- 
age. This action by AMVETS has focused 
renewed public attention on the memorial in 
terms of individual congressional support 
and in many favorable newspaper editorial 
comments. Most recently the New York 
Daily News, with the largest circulation of 
any paper in America, recalling the “1,102 
forgotten men” of the Arizona, said that “in 
all decency, this is an appropriation which 
Congress should rush, and which not one 
American will begrudge.” 

To this, we can only add that AMVETS 
regard the appropriation as an equitable ob- 
ligation of a grateful Nation to these forgot- 
ten heroes. 

We therefore urge you now in your im- 
portant role as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to support H.R. 44. 

It is unthinkable to us that come the 20th 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor the memory of 
our fallen comrades there may not finally 
and appropriately be consecrated merely 
through lack of funds to make possible the 
completion of the Arizona shrine by its 
target date. For this shrine is long overdue 
as @ practical matter and has been too long 
neglected as a representation of the terrible 
cost of unpreparedness on the one hand and 
as an awesome reminder of the sacrifices of 
men who gave their lives that we might 
today be free. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD RUSSELL, 
National Commander. 
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President’s Remarks to the Graduating 
Class at the U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, June 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr.LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the most inspiring and 
challenging address of the President of 
the United States of America, deliv- 
ered at graduation exercises at the 
U.S. Naval Academy today. The address 
follows: 

TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS TO THE 

GRADUATING CLASS AT THE U.S. NAVAL ACAD- 

EMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD., JUNE 7, 1961 


Admiral, Mr. Secretary, members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, and their 
families, I am proud as a citizen of the 
United States to come to this institution and 
this room where there is concentrated so 
many men who have committed themselves 
to the defense of the United States. I am 
honored to be here. 

In the past I have had some slight contact 
with this service, although I never did reach 
the state of professional and physical per- 
fection where I could hope that anyone 
would ever mistake me for an Annapolis 
graduate. 

I know that you are constantly warned 
during your days here not to mix, in your 
naval career, in politics. I should point out, 
however, on the other side, that my rather 
rapid rise from a Reserve lieutenant, of un- 
certain standing to Commander in Chief, has 
been because I did not follow that very good 
advice. 

I trust, however, that those of you who are 
regulars will, for a moment, grant a retired 
civilian officer some measure of fellowship. 

Nearly a century ago, President Woodrow 

Wilson came here to Annapolis on a similar 
mission, and addressed the class of 1914. On 
that day, the graduating class numbered 154 
men. There has been, since that time, a 
revolution in the size of our military estab- 
lishment, and that revolution has been re- 
fiected in the revolution in the world around 
us. 
_ When Wilson addressed the class in 1914, 
the Victorian structure of power was still 
intact, the world was dominated by Europe, 
and Europe itself was the scene of an uneasy 
balance of power between dominating figures 
and America was a spectator on a remote 
sideline. 

The autumn after Wilson came to Annapo- 
lis, the Victorian world began to fall to 
pieces, and our world one-half a century 
later is vastly different. Today we are wit- 
nesses to the most extraordinary revolution, 
nearly, in the history of the world, as the 
emerging nations of Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia awaken from long centuries of 
paupery and impatience. 

Today the Victorian certitudes which were 
taken to be so much a part of man’s natural 
existence are under siege by a faith com- 
mitted to the destruction of liberal civiliza- 
tion, and today the United States is no longer 
the spectator, but the leader. 

That half century, therefore, has not only 
revolutionized the size of our Military Estab- 
lishment, it has brought about also a more 
striking revolution in the things that the 
Nation expects from the men in our service. 
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Fifty years ago the graduates of the Naval 
Academy were expected to be seamen and 
leaders of men. They were reminded of the 
saying of John Paul Jones, “Give me a fair 
ship that I might go into harm’s way.” 

When Captain Mahan began to write in the 
nineties on the general issues of war and 
peace and naval strategy, the Navy quickly 
shipped him to sea duty. Today we expect 
all of you—in fact, you must, of necessity— 
be prepared not only to handle a ship in a 
storm or a landing party on a beach, but to 
make great determinations which affect the 
survival of.this country. 

The revolution in the technology of war 
makes it necessary in order that you, when 
you hold positions of command, may make 
an educated judgment between various tech- 
niques, that you also be a scientist and an 
engineer and a physicist, and your respon- 
sibilities go far beyond the classic problems 
of tactics and strategy. 

In years to come, some of you will serve 
as your Commandant did last year, as an 
advisor to foreign governments; some will 
negotiate as Admiral Burke did, in Korea, 
with other governments on behalf of the 
United States; some will go to the far 
reaches of space and some will go to the 
bottom of the ocean. Many of you from 
one time or another, in the positions of 
command, or as members of staff, will par- 
ticipate in great decisions which go far be- 
yond the narrow reaches of professional 
competence. 

You gentlemen, therefore, have a most 
important responsibility, to recognize that 
your education is just beginning, and to be 
prepared, in the most difficult period in the 
life of our country, to play the role that 
the country hopes and needs and expects 
from you. You must understand not only 
this country but other countries. You must 
know something about strategy and tactics 
and logistics, but also economics and poli- 
tics and diplomacy and history. You must 
know everything you can know about mili- 
tary power, and you must also understand 
the limits of military power. You must 
understand that few of the important prob- 
lems of our time have, in the final analysis, 
been finally solved by military power alone. 
When I say that officers today must go far 
beyond the official curriculum, I say it not 
because I do not believe in the traditional 
relationship between the civilian and the 
military, but you must be more than the 
servants of national policy. You must be 
prepared to play a constructive role in the 
development of national policy, a policy 
which protects our interests and our security 
and the peace of the world. Woodrow Wil- 
son reminded your predecessors that you 
were not serving a Government or an ad- 
ministration, but a people. In serving the 
American people, you represent the Amer- 
ican people and the best of the ideals of 
this free society. Your posture and your 
performance will provide many people far 
beyond our shores, who know very little 
of our country, the only evidence they will 
ever see as to whether America is truly 
dedicated to the cause of justice and free- 
dom. 

In my inaugural address, I said that each 
citizen should be concerned not with what his 
country can do for him but what he can do 
for his country. What you have chosen to 
do for your country, by devoting your life to 
the service of our country, is the greatest 
contribution that any man could make. It 
is easy for you, in a moment of exhilaration 
today, to say that you freely and gladly dedi- 
cate your life to the United States. But the 
life of service is a contest of your will. 

It will be hard at times to face the per- 
sonal sacrifice and the family inconvenience, 
to maintain this high resolye, to place the 
needs of your country above all else. When 
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there is a visible enemy to fight, the tide of 
patriotism in this country runs strong. But 
when there is a long, slow struggle, with no 
immediate visible foe, when you watch your 
contemporaries indulging the urge for mate- 
rial gain and comfort and personal advance- 
ment, your choice will seem hard, and you 
will recall, I am sure, the lines found in an 
old sentry box at Gibraltar, “God and the 
soldier all men adore in time of trouble and 
no more, for when war is over, and all things 
righted, God is neglected and the old soldier 
slighted.” 

Never forget, however, that the battle for 
freedom takes many forms. To those who 
through vigilance and firmness and devotion 
are the great servants of this country, and 
let us have no doubt that the United States 
needs your devoted assistance today. 

The answer to those who challenge us sO 
severely in so many parts of the globe lies in 
our willingness to freely commit ourselves to 
the. maintenance of our country and the 
things for which it stands. 

This ceremony today represents the kind 
of commitment which you are willing to 
make. For that reason, I am proud to be 
here. This Nation salutes you as you com- 
mence your service to our country in the 
hazardous days ahead. And on behalf of all 
of them, I congratulate you and thank you. 





Nine Major Benefits of Consumer-Owned 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a 
short time ago, Mr. Dan Jolly, of Con- 
nell, Wash., as president of the North- 
west Public Power Association, delivered 
an address on the “Nine Major Benefits 
of Consumer-Owned Power.” 

Mr. Jolly is uniquely qualified to 
speak on this topic. He has been a long- 
time fighter for rural electrification. He 
has served as mayor of Connell, Wash., 
for the past 6 years. He has also been 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Washington State Grange. A 
commissioner of Franklin County Public 
Utility District since 1947, he is a past 
president of both the Eastern Public 
Utility Districts’ Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Public Util- 
ity District Association. He is currently 
president of the Northwest Public Power 
Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NINE MAJor BENEFITS OF CONSUMER-OWNED 
POWER 
(Address of President Dan Jolly before the 

Northwest Public Power Association at 

Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 5, 1961) 

Today, as we open the 21st annual mem- 
bership meeting of the Northwest Public 
Power Association, I would appreciate your 
joining me in thinking about the conven- 
tion theme “Benefits of Consumer-Owned 
Power.” 
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In the last few weeks I have been doing a 
lot of thinking about the benefits of public 
and cooperative electric systems. 

This theme in itself is a tribute to the 
late Mr. Dean Barline. Until his untimely 
death February 12, Dean was president of 
the Northwest Public Power Association. I 
call your attention to the tribute to him 
which appears on your convention program. 

It was Dean’s conviction and faith in pub- 
lic power which led to the selection of our 
convention theme. Thus, in a very real 
way, we will be honoring him, as we think 
about this theme, during our 3-day meeting 
here. 

It seems fitting for us to be meeting in 
Wenatchee to discuss the progress of public 
power. For—in the Chelan County Public 
Utility District—we have an outstanding 
success story on consumer ownership of an 
electric utility. 

Our association makes up a regional com- 
munity of 115 public and cooperative sys- 
tems which provide electricity to about 
2,200,000 people in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and Alaska. 
Our operations affect the, lives of many 
people. 

What benefits do our people receive? 
What benefits do they enjoy that would not 
exist if there were no public and cooperative 
electric systems in our region? Breifily I 
would like to submit for your consideration 
nine major benefits. 

1. LOCAL DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


The first benefit of consumer ownership is 
inherent in ownership itself. Thereby we 
achieve local democratic control. The idea 
of a public and cooperative power system 
is like buying your own home as compared 
to renting. When you buy your home it 
belongs to you. There is the satisfaction 
and pride of ownership. 

There is no conflict of interest between 
consumers and stockholders because they 
are one and the same. The consumer is the 
stockholder and he has a voice in what goes 
on. Our meetings are public meetings. As 
Ivan Laird said in his presidential address 
last year, our systems are “democracy in 
action.” This is a part of our democratic 
heritage. Our systems are responsive to the 
public will. 

The other benefits of our systems are im- 
portant, but they depend on consumer 
ownership itself with its local democratic 
control. 

2. GOOD SERVICE 

The second benefit follows logically from 
the first. When the consumers and stock- 
holders are the same, the electric utility can 
focus its primary attention on giving good 
service. Many of our systems subscribe to 
the motto: 

“To provide the best possible electric serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost, consistent 
with sound business principles.” 

Our utilities are consumer oriented. The 
primary aim is service. 

By service we do not mean just electric 
service. As Dr. Raver pointed out in his 
keynote address at our Eugene Convention 
last year, we are also involved in many forms 
of community service. 

3. LOW RATES 


Following the benefits of local democratic 
control and good service, we come to the 
third benefit of low rates. This one we can 
measure in money. 

Last year our association made a survey 
that produced some surprising facts. We 
learned that our public and cooperative 
power systems since 1950 had made about 100 
rate reductions which saved our consumers 
$11.6 million in 1960 alone. Extended over 
the next 10 years, these reductions will save 
our consumers $165 million in electric bills. 

In contrast, we found that private elec- 
tric company rates in our region were $20 
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million higher in 1960, and in the next 10 
years will amount to $280 million more than 
in electric bills. 

Low electric rates can be illustrated an- 
other way. This morning it was my privi- 
lege to sign 32 awards which will be pre- 
sented tomorrow night. These are the One 
Cent Power Achievement Awards which are 
going to 31 public and cooperative systems 
for selling electricity last year for residential 
use at an average of less than 1 cent per 
kilowatt hour. 

The amazing story of our rate reductions 
has not received much publicity, but I would 
like to read one comment that appeared in 
a California newspaper, the Sacramento Bee: 

“The public power conscious Pacific North- 
west provided a classic example last year of 
the dollars and cents savings which can 
result when the people decide to serve them- 
selves with electricity instead of farming out 
the privilege to private utilities.” 

4. BETTER LIVING 


Low electric rates, in turn, permit and en- 
courage greater use of power and this leads 
to our fourth benefit of better living. We 
achieve better living through greater use of 
electricity in our homes, on our farms, in the 
shops and in the large industries. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. The proof 
of our electric systems lies in the effective 
use of more power for greater production 
and for a higher standard of living. A 
plentiful supply of low-cost power is the 
hope of the world for a better material way 
of life. An economy of abundance must 
begin with an abundance of energy. 

Several of cur systems are reporting that 
their average home use of electricity was 
over 15,000-kilowatt hours in 1960. Two 
yeors ago in his presidential address Vince 
Cleaveland urged us to consider the 25,000- 
kilowatt hour home as the symbol of better 
living. Mary of our systems are well on their 
way to this long-range goal of better living. 

5. DEET-FREE OWNERSHIP 

The fifth benefit can be seen in our grow- 
ing record of debt-free ownership or equity. 
As we cut our rates, we sell more power. As 
we sell more power, our utilities prosper. 
Our net income goes up. With this net in- 
come we pay off bonds or build more lines. 
Either way this shows on cur balance sheets 
as debt-free ownership or equity. This is 
the idea of buying your home instead of 
collecting rent receipts. Utimately we want 
to be debt free, and in fact, some of our sys- 
tems are debt free. When we pay off the 


bonds, we no longer have to pay interest. 
Our debt-free ownership has grown by 
about $200 miliion in the past 10 years, 


bringing our total accumulated equity to 
about #300 million. Today we are worth, 
in terms of net worth on our books, about 
three times what we were worth 10 years ago. 

The rapid rise in public equity shows that 
once the pioneering work is done, our sys- 
tems can take off like a rocket and get into 
the orbit of low rates, abundant use, better 
living for the consumer, and prosperity for 
the utility. So much for the fifth benefit of 
debt-free ownership. 

6. SAVINGS TO TAXPAYERS 


My sixth point has to do with taxes and 
with the savings to taxpayers because our 
systems provide lower cost power for schools, 
street lighting, the county rock crusher, and 
other public uses. 

Our low rates are especially helpful to 
schools and local units of government be- 
cause they are heavy users of electricity, yet 
enjoy some of the lowest electric rates in 
the Nation. When we reduce the electric 
bilis of tax-supported institutions, we are 
saving the money of the taxpayer. In addi- 
tion, we pay considerable taxes for the sup- 
port of schools and local governinent. 

Here is another case where we have tended 
to understate our position. The Washington 
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Public Utility District Association last year 
printed a pamphlet with the title “A Real 
Eye-Opener About Electric Rates and Utility 
Taxes.” It shows that we not only pay con- 
siderable taxes but in addition that we save 
a lot of money for schools and local govern- 
ment through our low electric rates. 


7. INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The seventh benefit of public and coopera- 
tive power can be measured in terms of in- 
dustrial expansion, the creation of new job 
opportunities and general economic progress. 
Truly, prosperity through low-cost power 
has been the watchword of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams were 
the turning point. Then came the war in- 
dustries, the aluminum companies and other 
large plants. We have proven that low- 
cost power attracts industry and new indus- 
try means more jobs, more tax base and 
greater economic prosperity. 


8. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The same is true in rural areas. My 
eighth point is to pay tribute to the wonder- 
ful job which our systems have done to ex- 
tend electricity into the remote rural areas. 
Power on the farm has brought a new way 
of life to many people. I could talk a long 
time on this point and tell of my own frus- 
trating experiences in trying to get power 
on the farm. I lived on a farm in Douglas 
County until 1941 without electricity. 
Rural electrification is one of the grestest 
of the benefits made possible by our systems. 


9. FULL DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


My ninth and last benefit deals with the 
role of our systems in seeking the full, com- 
prehensive development of natural resources. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the public 
power leaders who fought for the Grand 
Coulee Dam against the Washington Water 
ae Co. proposal for the puny Kettle Falls 

m. 

Our consumer-owned systems fought for 
Hells Canyon Dam. While we didn’t get 
Hells Canyon, we did get a number of by- 
products in the form of Ice Harbor Dam, 
John Day Dam, some major election upsets 
and a greater national interest in river de- 
velopment. 

Today many of our utilities are banded 
together in a battle for the full development 
of the Nez Perce reach of the Snake River. 
Thereby they are performing an important 
public service. 

Full development for the long run as 
against wasteful, partial development for the 
short run expresses one of the basic dif- 
ferences between the public interest and 
special interests. Our efforts for full de- 
velopment are paying off for the region as 
the ninth benefit. 


SUMMARY 


Of course, there are other benefits which 
I have not listed. You in your own system 
will know of other benefits. However, the 
nine I have cited have resulted in several 
hundred million dollars in gains the past 
10 years. 

Let me run over the nine points, by way 
of summary. The first one is local owner- 
ship and democratic control of electric sys- 
tems. The second one is good service to the 
consumer. Third, low electric rates. Fourth, 
better living through greater use of elec- 
tricity. Fifth, increase in debt-free owner- 
ship. Sixth, tax payment and- savings to 
taxpayers. Seventh, attraction of new indus- 
tries and job opportunities. Eighth, virtual 
completion of rural electrification. And, 
ninth, the promotion of full development of 
the natural resources of the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, and British Columbia. 

I want to compliment every one of you 
and your utilities on the fine job you are 
doing in your communities in helping your 
people to live better electrically and to 
achieve the nine benefits I have listed. 
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The furnishing of electricity is a public 
trust and requires that we serve all con- 
sumers with adequate facilities at reason- 
able rates without discrimination. The 
power business is public business. 

THRESHOLD OF THE FUTURE 


Now a word about the future. So far, 
much of our effort has gone into pioneer- 
ing, organization, and building up our sys- 
tems. But now most of our utilities are 
catching their second wind. 

We do see much evidence that the tempo 
of change is increasing. Even if there were 
no new outside factors, we know we face 
many rapid changes. 

But there are some new outside factors. 
They will soon be hitting us like a big tidal 
wave. 

The Canadian Treaty, when approved, will 
add well over 2 million kilowatts to the 
power supply of our two countries. The 
Hanford reactor will add 700,000 kilowatts 
if approved. The high voltage intertie be- 
tween the Northwest and Southwest would 
provide 2 million kilewatts of interchange 
capacity and open a large market for our 
secondary power. 

If these three decisions, the Canadian 
Treaty, Hanford reactor and the interties, 
are concluded this year, we can surely say 
that 1961 will have been the greatest year 
in Northwest power history since 1933 when 
both Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams 
were started.: 

So we stand on the threshold of great 
events. Let us prepare ourselves and our 
utility enterprises to insure that the bene- 
fits from these developments will be passed 
on to the people who own these resources. 

In closing, I want te express my personal 
appreciation for the fine work which is be- 
ing done by the staff of the Northwest Pub- 
lic Power Association. I cannot think of 
a better way of complimenting our Execu- 
tive Secretary and his staff than by saying 
that they do not merely anticipate the 
changes and the progress of our public and 
cooperative power systems but that quite 
often they help to guide and to bring those 
changes about. 

Finally,.I want to express appreciation 
to our committees, to the members of our 
board of trustees and to the whole member- 
ship for your fine cooperation. 

Thank you. 





Kings Highway Democratic Club, et 
lyn, N.Y., Eulogizes the Late John 
Cashmore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
John J. Cashmore, died in New York 
on May 7, 1961. 

On May 15, 1961, the Kings Highway 
Democratic Club passed a resolution 
expressing the grief that its members 
felt upon the loss of the late Mr. Cash- 
more. The text of that resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the late John J. Cashmore 
throughout his lifetime evidenced an in- 
tense interest in his community in all its 
civic, religious and philanthropic affairs; 
and 
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Whereas his integrity and firmness in 
support of sound principles of good gov- 
ernment won for him the profound respect 
and complete confidence of the people of 
Brooklyn as well as of the entire city of 
New York, together with great acclaim from 
the public press for his achievements; and 

Whereas he has served the people of Brook- 
lyn diligently and faithfully as assembly- 
man, alderman, district leader, county 
leader and borough president; and 

Whereas the officers and members of the 
Kings Highway Democratic Club desire to 
record their profound sorrow caused by his 
death on May 7, 1961: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kings Highway Demo- 
cratic Club takes this means to formally 
express their grief upon this great loss and 
hereby extends to his beloved widow, Edythe 
Cashmore, and their son, James Cashmore, 
their heartfelt sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to them as a humble expres- 
sion of our condolence. 

JOSEPH B. WHITTY, 
Executive Member. 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
President. 
May 15, 1961. 


Mr. Speaker, John Cashmore was a 
very dear, longtime friend of mine. 
Born in Brooklyn on June 7, 1895, Mr. 
Cashmore was the youngest of 10 chil- 
dren. When he was quite young his 
father died and he began his working 
career by servicing a newspaper route 
to help his mother support the family. 

In World War I he served his country 
in the U.S. Army, returning, as a young 
man, to enter the trucking business in 
a small way. While thus engaged he 
studied business and law at New York 
University and worked around the Dem- 
ocratic Club of the old fifth assembly 
district. His district leader, the late 
James Sexton, soon noticed his energy 
and ambition and persuaded him to en- 
ter politics seriously. Cashmore aban- 
doned the trucking business and opened 
a furniture store. 

In 1922 he was elected to the State 
assembly and in 1925 he ran for alder- 
man. He won, and having thus gained 
the confidence of the people he was re- 
elected to that post until the board of 
alderman was replaced by the city 
council, 

In 1937 he was elected to the newly 
formed council and in 1938 he was 
elected by the Democratic members of 
the council as Democratic majority 
leader. 

In 1941 he was elected to a 4-year term 
as president of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. Again, he so justified the faith of 
the people of Brooklyn that he was re- 
elected in 1945, 1949, 1953, and in 1957. 
As a tribute to his great public service 
and impartiality he received—both in 
1953 and in 1957—the formal nomina- 
tion of the Republican Party. 

In 1951 Mr. Cashmore had declined to 
run as the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency of the New York City Council. 

From 1946 until 1950 he served as 
Democratic leader of Kings County. 

John Cashmore was well known as 
one of the few men serving on the city 
board of estimate thoroughly familiar 
with all of the many citywide items 
which confronted the board at its weekly 
meetings. As borough president he sur- 
rounded himself with competent engi- 
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neers and lawyers to assist him in solv- 
ing the many problems and carrying out 
the multitude of tasks which faced him. 

A kind father, loving husband, a man 
of true stature in a community he was 
proud to call his home, the Honorable 
John Cashmore will be sorely missed by 
his loved ones and his many, many 
friends. He will long be remembered as 
“Mr. Brooklyn.” 





Keeping Straight on Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the discussion of the Cuban situation 
today, it is helpful to keep before us a 
clear analysis of the actual events which 
produced the present conditions. Such 
a review has been printed recently as an 
editorial in the Rochester (N.Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I present the edi- 
torial “Blind Charges Against America 
Ignore, Deny Facts on Castro,” dated 
May 28, 1961: 

BLIND CHARGES AGAINST AMERICA IGNORE, 

DENY FACTS ON CASTRO 


Again a certain segment of our people has 
proclaimed this the open season of the U.S. 
Government. 

Just as predictably as tax bills and funeral 
bills, this bloc of semiblind people seizes 
upon every flop in American foreign policy 
to attack not simply that flop, but everything 
before it, related to it, and even after it. 
There are psychological terms for the way 
these people reason, of which the most com- 
mon is mental block—but the old-fashioned 
term of wishful thinking comes closest. 

Now the Greek chorus is heard again. 

The case in point is Cuba. There is ad- 
mission on all sides that we goofed in the 
abortive invasion effort. Almost nobody 
defends it, liberals, conservatives, Republi- 
cans, Democrats, even governmental spokes- 
men. 

But let us not go into the actual Cuban 
invasion incident. 

Let us see what it has triggered. 

Here are some of the charges heard in 
Rochester, from individuals, from organiza- 
tions, even from a pulpit: 

In the past, when he came to power we 
did not treat Castro with respect. 

The Secretary of State met him in a hotel 
room when he came to this country. 

We turned him down when he wanted to 
barter sugar for equipment. 

We supported Batista who looted the Cu- 
ban treasury; then denied a loan to Castro. 

We cut his sugar quota. 

Our sugar and oil interests had grabbed 
Cuban land. 

There are two Cubas today—the one we 
read about, and the true one which we do 
not read about—and the true one is one 
which contains great good news which is 
never printed. 

Press releases are mass hypnosis; many are 
plain lies. 

Nothing has been printed about 1,000 
homes built. 

This Nation suffers from mass irration- 
ality; we oppose Cuba, but what about Chiang 
Kai-shek? What about the Dominican Re- 
public? 
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We have standards which say that a dic- 
tator is good if he is on our side and bad if 
he is not. 

Castro has never approached the terror 
Cuba suffered under Batista. 

We never wanted Cuba to diversify its 
agriculture because this would hurt our in- 
terests. 

We are against the hopes and aspirations 
of Latin American people. 

They need land reform. 

We have not manufactured the above re- 
marks—some are taken from group state- 
ments, some from letters to the editor, some 
from at least one pulpit address. 

Now let us look at the record. 

And in looking at the record, we come to 
that overriding curiosity, that one bloc of 
people either cannot bring itself to regard 
a historic episode as a part of a larger pat- 
tern, or simply refuses to do so. 

Castro never asked to be officially invited 
to the United States but the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, first to bring him 
here, gave him perhaps the second greatest 
forum on earth to state his case. We would 
except only the United Nations as a forum. 

Secretary of State Herter gave him a 
luncheon; Vice President Nixon, in President 
Eisenhower’s absence, received him; and 
Castro expressed himself as happy with his 
treatment. 

Let us try to list here just a few of the 
items which a person must ignore if he is to 
to say that the Cuba of today, and the Castro 
of today, are products of America’s policy: 

Ignore the fact that a minimum of 60,000 
and a possible maximum of 200,000 Cubans 
are in jail in Cuba merely because Castro 
suspects they are against him. 

Ignore the fact that America made no 
effort to isolate Cuba until after Castro made 
it an official policy to arouse and maintain 
hostility to the United States. 

Ignore the fact that Cuba is now an iron 
dictatorship and a police state, and was long 
before the invasion attempt. 

Ignore the fact that Cuba violated the 
resolution of Caracas of 1954 by accepting 
shiploads of tanks, guns, bombs, and war- 
planes from the Reds. 

Ignore the fact that only Cuba balked at 
Latin American solidarity when the Organi- 
zation of American States met in Costa Rica. 

Ignore the fact that from the time Castro 
came into power, the United States made 9 
formal and 16 informal offers to negotiate 
all differences. 

Ignore the fact that the United States was 
actually sympathetic to agrarian reform, 
and never protested expropriation—we 
sought reasonable payment. 

Ignore the fact that American business- 
men actually favored Castro before he came 
to power. 

Ignore the fact that Castro has shut down 
every single newspaper in Cuba which dared 
to oppose him—thus ending freedom of the 
press just as he had previously ended free 
speech. 

Ignore the pictures of weeping Cubans in 
lines blocks long before the American Em- 
bassy, trying to get visas to get out of Cuba. 

Ignore the steady flight of tens of thou- 
sands of Cubans to get away from Castro and 
stay out of the country. 

Ignore the fact that Cuban forces attacked 
both Panama and the Dominican Republic. 

Ignore the fact that Castro’s Cuba is.on 
the way to completely ending freedom of 
religion. 

Ignore the .fact that Castro’s agents have 
been captured throughout Latin America 
while engaged in such incidents as stealing 
documents in Peru—which prompted that 
country to break off relations. 

Ignore the fact that the Inter-American 
Press Association, whose members include 
such gYreat fighters for freedom as Alberto 
Gainza Pas, the Argentina editor who bucked 
Peron and was forced to live in exile, sent a 
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task force into Castro’s Cuba—a task force 
made up 95 percent of Latin American edi- 
tors who had great hopes for Castro as a 
liberator—only to have the task force come 
out despairing and despondent of the leader- 
ship of Castro and the direction of Cuba as 
far as any liberties are concerned: 

Ignore the fact that American foreign 
policy now, and for several years has been to 
try in each Latin American country, to per- 
suade its leaders that they must help their 
people—evolution or revolution. 

Ignore the fact that the first Prime Minis- 
ter, the first President of the revolutionary 
government, most of the revolution’s original 
political and military leaders, and two-thirds 
of the 19 members of the first Castro cabinet 
either oppose him now or are imprisoned or 
in exile. 

Ignore the fact, documented over and over 
again, that Cuba now is an out-and-out 
Communist springboard, the place from 
which Moscow hopes to take off and take 
over the Western Hemisphere piece by piece. 

This list could go on page after page. 

We present only this little bit of it in 
sorrow and with a certain amount of fear. 

The idealistic liberal who will not listen 
to any more than he wants to believe, far 
from being a functional arm of this de- 
mocracy, is as great a danger as the medie- 
val-type conservative who begrudges every 
penny spent for foreign aid, who refuses to 
see that in an atomic war we can be knocked 
out as fast as we can do the knocking out, 
and whose concepts of world order ended 
along about 1908. 

There is nothing new to the idea that 
what we need desperately in this country 
today are more liberal conservatives, or con- 
servative liberals—whichever way you please. 
But it is a dramatic need. 

We are sick and tired of seeing this coun- 
try—whose record is the brightest on earth, 
however relative records are—run into the 
ground as if it was an ogre bent upon the 
destruction of the rest of mankind, Amer- 
ica, on the record, a record with some pretty 
bad muddy spots, nevertheless is the bright 
hope in the world—and we would like to 
see this acknowledged. 





Vienna Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June 5, 1961, issue of the Washing- 
ton Star newspaper there appeared an 
editorial by David Lawrence entitled 
“Who Gained the Most at Vienna.” In 
this editorial, Mr. Lawrence advances 
some thoughtful observations concerning 
the wisdom of our President “going to the 
summit” with the Communist Dictator 
Nikita Khrushchev. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD: 

[From the Washington Star, June 5, 1961] 
WuHo GAINED THE MOST AT VIENNA? RED 
LEADER SEEN HOLDING TRUMP CARDS IN 

MEETING ALIEN TO DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy got what he wanted— 
international attention, political publicity 
at home and a firsthand study of the per- 
sonality of the world’s most powerful dic- 
tator. 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev got 
what he wanted—worldwide attention as 
the man who holds in his hand the fate of 
many nations, publicity at home as the 
champion of the alleged superiority of com- 
munism over capitalism and a chance to size 
up the new President of the United States. 

Did the meeting advance the cause of 
peace? There was no armistice declared in 
the cold war. Even as the two leaders con- 
ferred, the Communist-inspired commanders 
in Laos were violating the cease-fire and 
Communist agents were active in Cuba—in 
fact, in countries on every continent as they 
were continuing to spread their subversive 
movements and to instigate demonstrations 
of friction between factions and races. 

For what, indeed, has the Soviet Premier 
to fear from such conferences? It is he 
who holds the trump cards and can make 
the decision to strike the first blow. He 
deals from strength against a Western alli- 
ance weakened by conflicting purposes of the 
leaders and also by the steady erosion of the 
spirit of resistance. 

Was the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting 
worthwhile? It could result in more harm. 
than good for the West in world affairs. For 
Khrushchev is revealed as the man of 
strength, while the Western leadership is 
portrayed both by the Communist press and 
by newspapers in neutral countries as cring- 
ing and fawning. 

About the only gain that can be chalked 
up now for Mr. Kennedy is on the political 
side within the United States. He had been 
regarded as youthful, inexperienced, imma- 
ture, if not brash and perhaps impulsive. It 
was important from his standpoint to dispel 
such impressions. What better way than in 
a summit conference in which no other 
Western leader participated and in which 
Mr. Kennedy was pictured before the voters 
of his own country—through television and 
the newspapers—as the sole spokesman of 
the free world? 

Time was when a summit conference in- 
cluded the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and the President or the Prime Minister of 
France and when the Chancellor of West 
Germany was nearby to be consulted. But 
this meeting of two heads of state was billed 
as a get-acquainted affair, and the other 
Western leaders politely stood aside to give 
him the chance. It was regarded officially— 
perhaps with tongue in cheek—as having no 
agenda and as not a negotiation. 

The spectacle of one man talking for the 
West—and, indeed, during certain periods of 
the conference Messrs. Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev were alone except for interpreters—is 
alien to the tradition of democracy. Theo- 
retically, a congress or a parliament or even 
a secretary of state plays a part in the mak- 
ing of important agreements or in the con- 
duct of negotiations between governments, 
including commitments in the development 
of international policy. It all seemed more 
like the historic meetings at Vienna, Paris, 
and London between monarchs of old. 
There was the same pomp and ceremony, the 
same outward evidences of cordiality, the 
same misleading impressions that peace 
reigned supreme even as both sides reiterated 
through their spokesmen at lower levels a 
determination not to yield an inch in their 
respective positions. 

What can be accomplished this way that 
cannot be achieved as‘well, if not better, 
through the normal channels of diplomacy? 
At least there would be written records then 
of what is said by governments to each other, 
and such records can be important in carry- 
ing on future negotiations. For these are 
public and not private controversies—they 
concern millions of human beings, and not 
just two governmental figures preoccupied 
to no small extent with their own political 
fortunes. 

The Soviet dictator never hesitates to dis- 
regard his own signature on a treaty or 
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agreement—for he does not recognize good 
faith as such and believes that the end 
justifies the means. The danger is that, 
despite his insults to the preceding President 
of the United States—who helped once to 
save Rugsia from military defeat—despite 
the deliberate breaking up of the summit 
conference in 1960, and despite his showing 
of contempt for the West by pounding the 
table with his shoe at the United Nations 
General Assembly, the same tyrant is still 
treated with awe, with respect and even with 
fear by the leaders of the Western World. 
This species of appeasement once led 
imperialist Kaiser Wilhelm to misjudge 
Britain’s innate resoluteness and caused 
Adoif Hitier to disregard the promises he 
made at Munich that had encouraged hopes 
of peace in our time. The result in each 
case was a world war. 

The total impression left on many people 
by the latest summit conference is that a 
President of the United States went 4,000 
miles across sea and land to kowtow to a man 
who, by his policies and acts, despoils human 
freedom and maintains the biggest slave em- 
pire in the world. Enough courage is mus- 
tered up hereabouts to issue statements de- 
fying little dictators like Castro and Trujillo, 
but not a big Khrushchev. It is a sad hour 
for the cause of liberty and democracy. 
Manifestations of defeatism are never good 
omens. 





Italy Observes Two Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, when the House was not in ses- 
sion, a significant anniversary for the 
free world was marked. Not only was 
the date the 15th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Italy, but 
the occasion was also the 100th anniver- 
sary of the gathering of the first Italian 
Parliament in 1861. 

The people of Italy willingly and freely 
chose the republican form of govern- 
ment in 1946 for their future. In effect, 
this was a difficult and meaningful 
choice, for Italy, as a result of decisions 
made by her Fascist leaders some years 
before, had come to a state of chaos and 
anarchy by 1945. Different forces, some 
. interested in the future of Italy, others 
interested in serving an alien master, 
were vying for control. The vote in 1946 
was a vote for freedom and for the in- 
dividual. 

I have recently been studying some of 
the participation by Italy in the defense 
of the free world in recent years and I 
have been most impressed. Italy has re- 
built her own economy; Italy has en- 
couraged programs in the interest of a 
West European and NATO defense sys- 
tem and Italy has taken a lead in look- 
ing into programs which would help ease 
the problems of underdeveloped nations. 

The people of Italy have been chal- 
lenged by hardship, by political, eco- 
nomic, social, and fiscal problems in 
their recent history. They have met 
that challenge and overcome it. They 
have worked hard to strengthen the 
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democratic institutions in their country. 
On this 15th anniversary celebration, I 
believe the United States can join whole- 
heartedly in wishing the people of Italy 
many blessings in the years to come. 





Extravagant and Inflationary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the Troy 
Record, Troy, N.Y.: 

EXTRAVAGANT AND INFLATIONARY 


One of the leaders in President Kennedy’s 
own party has dubbed the current rush to 
free and easy spending on Capitol Hill as 
“extravagant and inflationary.” We hope 
that some of the bright economists within 
the inner sanctum of the New Frontier will 
take heed. 

The concerried son of Andrew Jackson is 
A. Witttis Rosertson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. He is disturbed 
about the fact that the Senate has~ been 
looking favorably upon a $6,100 million hous- 
ing bill. 

Yet if you add up the spending totals de- 
signed by the New Frontiersmen to give a 
spur to our economy you reach the conclu- 
sion that Franklin D. Roosevelt was on the 
timid side, in comparison. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee on Friday opened 
the sluice gates for money bills totaling 
$14,412,664,000. This adds up to $20 billion- 
plus to prime the national pump. 

The House committee gave money freely 
to 24 agencies, including a substantial $5,- 
984,566,000 to the Agriculture Department. 
Fortunately the House recommendations— 
the largest of the session, so far—are sub- 
ject to action by the House and later by the 
Senate. 

Perhaps we are a victim of some wishful 
thinking or are downright naive. Yet it 
could be that some shrewd political engi- 
neers in the House decided to lump all the 
appropriations in one giant sum. Only in 
this way could they bring home the fact 
that the new administration is spending too 
much and inviting inflation. There are 
many on both the Republic and Democratic 
side of the fence who have the good sense 
to put on the brakes when we are becoming 
so extravagant that our solvency is threat- 
ened. 

We hope that the spending spree recom- 
mended by the House committee will cause 
a stir in some quarters. Former President 


Eisenhower, speaking critically of the Ken-— 


nedy administration for the first time, tried 
to issue a warning. He pointed out that the 
trend toward Government by “big brother” 
is dangerous and destroys our individual in- 
dependence. It will get so that all authority 
is seated in Washington, and State and local 
agencies—where the little taxpayer has a 
better chance to be heard—will be bypassed. 


Politicians listen only when the general 
public brings pressure to bear. And it is 
difficult to arouse the public because it 
goes about its business with little concern 
about Washington bureaucracy. When a 
Government agency is given more money to 
spend the average person takes the point of 
view that maybe he will benefit. He seldom 
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stops to think that he is helping to pay 
the bill that his taxes continue to rise and 
that the approach of inflation will squeeze 
the dollar even smaller. Now is one of the 
times when the taxpayer should be con- 
cerned. The purse strings are being 
stretched to a danger point. 





Best Editorial in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Cuba Now, America Next.” This 
editorial by Rev. James H. Gandrau ap- 
peared in the September 9, 1960, issue 
of the Catholic Northwest Progress and 
was judged best editorial in 1960 by 
the Catholic Press Association at its re- 
cent annual convention held in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, during May: 

Cusa Now, AMERICA NEXT 


On the evening of September 2, before 
a@ crowd of more than 3 million people who 
elbowed their way into Havana’s Civic Plaza, 
Fidel Castro tore up the Cuba-United States 
Mutual Defense Treaty of 1952 and threw 
away the pieces. This dramatic incident 
marked Cuba’s official severing of friendly 
ties with the United States and the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with all 
Communist countries. 

Without putting one Soviet soldier against 
one American soldier, Russia has extended 
her curtain of iron terror to encompass an- 
other 6,721,372 immortal souls. 

The Castro announcement was not one of 
war, but rather of Communist victory. The 
war in Cuba has been raging white-hot for 
years. Siding with Khrushchev merely 
marked the successful climax of months of 
ideological warfare. The main battle for 
men’s minds in Cuba has been fought and 
won by the Soviets. Now it is merely a ques- 
tion of mopping up. 

While the free world slept, silent, efficient 
shock troops invaded newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and public offices. Like deadly spiders 
the vast mechanism of spies and propa- 
gandists wove a transparent web of lies 
around the weakening fabric of Cuban con- 
sciousness. 

“Everything wrong in Cuba can be traced 
to the United States, to Capitalistic imper- 
ialism or to religion. All would be right in 
Cuba if the people would only embrace com- 
munism.” These were the deadly phrases, 
repeated over and over, that finally numbed 
the masses first into belief and then sub- 
mission. Day after day the Communists 
sunk all they had into the fight. The free 
world, like little children unaware of the 
danger, played with rockets, argued over 
whether or not a Catholic should be Presi- 
demt, and for the most part did nothing. 

Like the sting of a black widow, the 
poison of deceit and half-truths has para- 
lyzed the minds and wills of the Cuban 
people. The web has been woven and another 
nation, quite according to plan and sched- 
ule, has fallen into the trap. 

In the weeks to come, watch carefully 
how Russia, like a giant, bloated octopus, 
seeks to suck the remaining drops of Christ’s 
precious blood from Cuba’s poisoned veins. 
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An army of ruthless atheists has captured 
an entire nation and yet because no H- 
bombs were dropped, no destroyers sunk, no 
missiles fired, the average American is con- 
vinced we are still holding our own with 
Russia in some sort of political cold war. 

In but a few years since the end of World 
War II, communism has enmeshed well over 
7 billion people in total slavery. She has 
boasted the subjection of the entire world 
as her ultimate goal. Russia further con- 
tends that at her present rate of advance 
she will have the United States by 1967. In 
view of what the Soviets have done and are 
avowed to do, how in the name of all that 
is sacred and holy can we call this a cold 
war? If this is a cold war, what is needed 
for a hot war? 

Never in the history of mankind has a 
war been hotter. The problem is that our 
enemy possesses a secret weapon so effective 
and so subtle that whole nations topple 
without so much as a significant struggle. 
We think we are at peace because we do not 
see the traditional evidences of battle. In 
reality, Russia is fighting a war with ideas. 
We in our stupidity keep looking for guns. 
Khrushchev’s atomic bombs and space ex- 
periments are only decoys. While we are 
seeking to outstrip Russia in the conquering 
of planets, she is at work right here in 
America conquering free minds. 


We look back and smile at the primitive 
weapons used by cowboy and Indian. The 
sophisticated militarist scorns the outmoded 
artillery of World War II. Were the truth 
known, however, the American people would 
be amazed to learn that the Communists are 
smirking just as disdainfully at us. Nuclear 
weapons have long been outmoded by the 
Communists. Russia’s new secret weapon 
can capture entire nations without a single 
gun fired, without a single city destroyed. 
And not only does ideological war capture 
nations, it makes the defeated feel they are 
victorious, that their captor has done them 
a great favor. Case in point: Cuba. 


What is needed to wake up Americans to 
the realization that they are at war? Two 
men enter the ring to fight. Before the 
match, one man drugged the other. The 
dazed boxer is knocked out in the first round 
and later pronounced dead. Whether it is 
legal or not, whether it is according to the 
tules or not the fight is over and if no one 
has the courage to protest the villian has 
won. Call it murder, call it anything you 
like, the fight is over and evil is in com- 
mand. 

We Americans have been watching Russia 
drug the Cuban people for months. We 
have read about the viciousness of her lies 
and false propaganda. We have stood by as 
mute: spectators while the time-honored 
prestige and good name of our beloved coun- 
try has been dragged into the mud and the 
ideals of our forefathers spat upon. We 
have watched Fidel Castro (even helped him) 
enter the ring and with scarcely a blow 
knock the dazed Cuban masses, saturated 
with lies and deceit, into unconscious sub- 
jection. 

If we continue to look on as spineless 
spectators, to tolerate murder and lies and 
calumny without so much as a protest (on 
the contrary, we allow the father of these 
atrocities to visit our land), we are not 
worthy of the blood of our ancestors nor are 
we worthy of the name Christian. Such 
utter cowardice, indecision, and lack of that 
courage once so characteristically American 
is deserving of the fate that inevitably 
awaits those who squander the supreme priv- 
ilege of freedom. The fate of which I speak 
is Communist slavery. 
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Blind Side—Temporary Taxes Extended, 
Congress Ignores Proven Road to Re- 
covery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years, I have voted against the ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and certain excise tax rates 
which were imposed at the time of the 
Korean war. I have introduced several- 
ly, measures aimed at terminating more 
than one of these wartime burdens. Now 
they are up for renewal and I shall op- 
pose their renewal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an editorial written by Thomas 
O’Brien Flynn, editor of the Wheeling 
Intelligencer, and published in that pa- 
per on June 6, 1961, which points up the 
danger of the extension of these tax 
rates to our economic growth. 

Buinp SimpE—TEMPORARY TAXES EXTENDED, 

CONGRESS IGNORES PROVEN ROAD TO RE- 

COVERY 


Fresh evidence of the tenacity of a tax— 
any tax—comes from Washington. At the 
time of the Korean war the corporate in- 
come tax rate was increased “temporarily” 
from 47 to 52 percent. At the same time 
“temporary” increases were voted in various 
excise taxes covering liquor, cigarettes, auto- 
mobiles, telephone calls, bus, plane, and train 
tickets. 

The Korean war'is long behind us, but the 
taxes linger on. Year after year, as a new 
expiration date approached, Congress, acting 
on urgent Presidential recommendation, has 
voted another extension. The war was gone 
but the “emergency” it created remained. 

Last year it appeared that at long last 
some small measure of relief might be in 
sight. In voting the usual extension Congress 
qualified it to provide that at the end of the 
year the tax on local telephone calls would 
cease altogether and that on passenger tick- 
ets drop from 10 percent to 5 percent. 

Now the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 22 to 3, not only has ap- 
proved another l-year extension of these 
wartime emergency rates, but has put the 
phone tax back on and restored the 10-per- 
cent rate on passenger fares. 

Approval of this action by both branches 
of Congress is regarded as a mere forma- 
lity, whatever is done with respect to the 
balance of the administration’s tax program. 

It is interesting to note that during nearly 
all of the period these supposedly temporary 
tax rates have been in effect there has been 
before Congress, with respectable business 
backing, a bill which would reverse this 
tax procedure. It would reduce both cor- 
porate and personal income tax rates pro- 
gressively over a 5-year period, with a safety 
valve provision providing for a suspension 
of the schedule if a revenue crisis appeared 
in prospect at any time. 

The theory back of this legislation is that 
just as today’s excessive income tax rate 
schedule has discouraged business invest- 
ment and thus has abetted economic stagna- 
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tion, lower rates would have the opposite 
effect; that they would encourage invest- 
ment and stimulate economic activity, pro- 
ducing more revenue in the process; that 
reversing the principle of diminishing re- 
turns, lower rates in time actually would 
yield more money. 

Why no Congress has had the political 
hardihood and business wisdom to under- 
take this experiment in tax adjustment de- 
spite the fact that it has worked before is one 
of the mysteries of the day. 





Resolution Opposing Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the school board of Salem, 
Oreg., in oposition to Federal aid to ed- 
ucation: 

SALEM PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 24CJ, 
Salem, Oreg., June 1, 1961. 
Hon. WALTER NORBLAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. Norsiab: In order to inform the 
citizens of the Salem School District, the 
Oregon congressional delegation, and other 
national leaders in a position to influence 
legislation, the Salem School Board has 
adopted the following resolution expressing 
its position with respect to Federal aid to 
education: 

“Whereas it has been a traditional concept 
in these United States that the education of 
our children has been a local responsibility; 
and 

“Whereas the citizens of our local com- 
munities have recognized and assumed this 
responsibility, producing an educational 
system that is the envy of other nations of 
the world; and 

“Whereas funds raised locally are 100 per- 
cent available, there being no shrinkage due 
to absentee Federal administration; and 

“Whereas local interest in education 
should be strengthened ‘and encouraged; it 
should not be weakened and discouraged to 
the point where more and more Federal aid 
would be required; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
United States has in effect ruled on several 
occasions that the Federal Government has 
the right to control that which it subsidizes; 
and 

“Whereas Federal aid to education will 
have a further tendency to foster the de- 
lusion among our citizens and particularly 
among our children that dollars from the 
U.S. Treasury are somehow free; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government now 
has a nearly unmanageable debt of $290 bil- 
lion, has operated with a deficit in 24 out of 
the past 30 years, with a positive operating 
deficit already announced for the years 1961 
and 1962, with a dollar that has eroded in 
value from 100 cents in 1941 to 46 cents in 
1961; and 

“Whereas Federal aid can be financed only 
through increased taxation or further deficit 
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spending, either of which would add to the 
burden already imposed on our citizens; and 
“Whereas we believe that the improvement 
and u of our educational processes 
will continue in the future, as they have in 
the past, through a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative approach; and 
“Whereas the citizens of Salem School Dis- 
trict No. 24CJ should be commended for 
their magnificent response to the needs of 
local education whenever the need has arisen 
and has been fully demonstrated; and we 
are confident that they will continue to do 
so in the future: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the school board of Salem 
School District No. 24CJ is opposed to the 
proposed Federal aid to education legislation 
now pending before Congress, including any 
broadening of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and respectfully requests our Con- 
gressmen to oppose any attempt on the part 
of the Federal Government to impose aid 
and control over the public or private school 
system of our country.” 
Respectfully yours, 
District ScHOOL Boarp, 
Harry W. Scort, Chairman. 
Sm Boise, Vice Chairman. 
Ray CaTEs. 
STANLEY N. HAMMER. 
Mrs. SHERRILYN MALTBY. 





Laundry Workers Commend the Freedom 
Riders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am including a resolu- 
tion passed on May 25, 1961, by the ex- 
ecutive body of the Amalgamated Laun- 
dry Workers Joint Board, ACWA, AFL— 
CIO, in New York City. The resolution 
was transmitted to me by the manager 
of the joint board, Mr. Louis Simon. It 
takes a firm and forthright stand in 
regard to segregation and discrimination 
in every area and urges the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to provide full protection 
to the freedom riders. I feel, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this resolution states the great 
moral issue of our times and expresses 
well the debt we owe to those who are 
in the front lines of the battle of civil 
rights. I commend it to my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION ON THE FREEDOM RIDERS 

Another battle in the great fight for the 
future is being fought in America’s Deep 
South. 

As in other battles in that area—those at 
the schools of New Orleans, Little Rock, and 
other communities, the lunch counter sit- 
ins and many more—the front line fighters 
for our country’s ideals are young people. 

This time the battleground is in inter- 
state buses and bus terminals. 

The issue is the same as in all the other 
battles: the right of all Americans to move 
freely, to share in public facilities without 
discrimination, to assert their human rights 
and dignity without fear. 

We call this a battle because those who are 
fighting on the side of decency are doing 
so at the risk of life and limb. But they 
come without weapons, with no intention of 
doing violence. They defend themselves only 
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with their courage and their faith that right 
will prevail. 

There can be little question but that in 
time the faith and courage of these young 
people and others like them will prove to be 
the strongest weapons of them all. 

But in the meantime, they are exposed 
and others will be exposed to acts of violence 
by ugly mobs and by local and State offi- 
cials whose sympathies are with the mobs. 

And in the meantime, too, America’s 
posture in the world will go on being under- 
mined by such actions and the forces of 
communism will be proportionately 
strengthened: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Amalgamated Laundry 
Workers Joint Board, ACWA, AFL-CIO: 

1. Compliments the Federal administra- 
tion for dispatching Justice Department 
forces to Alabama to protect the freedom 
riders and for its efforts to persuade the 
State authorities to do their duty. 

2. Urges the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral to stand firm in protecting the rights 
of the freedom riders and of all those who 
will press against the barriers of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in every area. No re- 
sponsible official can ask them to give up 
their part of the struggle in order to keep 
peace; rather ask those who are breaking 
the peace in order to preserve the rights of 
bigotry and hatred to cease their efforts. 

3. To the freedom riders, the schoolchil- 
dren, the lunch counter sitins, and all the 
others, past, present, and future, who serve 
in the front lines of this great battle for the 
future—we express our grateful apprecia- 
tion. For they are fighting on behalf of all 
Americans who believe in freedom and 
decency. 





Castro Extortion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial is from the Anderson In- 
dependent, Anderson, S.C. The Inde- 
pendent is one of the strongest Demo- 
cratic papers in the South, having always 
supported the Democratic national tick- 
et. Our people everywhere are alarmed 
and shocked over this proposal to pay 
ransom to a cheap Communist thug: 

“ExToRTION” Is TERM Byrrp GIVES CASTRO 

OFFER 


Senator Harry F.Loop Byrp, of Virginia, 
calls Castro’s demands for 500 bulldozers 
(some news reports have it tractors) in ex- 
change for 1,200 prisoners of the Cuban 
invasion nothing but extortion. He says that 
he will try to prevent any deductions from 
income taxes on the part of those who do- 
nate to the national fund for this purpose. 

The highest human motives on the part of 
those who are trying to raise the ransom 
money in the form of earth-moving ma- 
chines must be given full credit. The whole 
country would like to see the men captured 
on this ill-fated and bungled invasion of 
Cuba liberated. 

But it seems that Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, and Walter Reuther are 
mighty naive to believe that he will do any- 
thing he promises to do. 

Castro sounds more and more like the early 
Hitler and Mussolini who bellowed out de- 
finance to the world while trampling on the 
rights of their own peoples to get more 
power for themselves. He has already sold 
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out his own country for a mess of commu- 
nistic pottage, and to think that he would 
keep his agreement about anything in his 
latest threat is to be of childlike faith. 





“Hope” Voyage Brings New Experience to 
Physician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Norton Benner, a constituent in our dis- 
trict, was one of the volunteers on the 
SS Hope, and his report undoubtedly 
will be of interest to Members of Con- 
gress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his account of his 
experiences, as published in an article 
in the May 22, 1961, issue of the San 
Mateo (Calif.) Times and News Leader: 
“Hope” VOYAGE Brincs New EXPERIENCE TO 

PHYSICIAN 


Dr. Norton Benner, 30 El Camino real, San 
Mateo, admitted, “It’s sort of exciting to 
diagnose a case of leprosy that hasn’t been 
recognized before.” 

Dr. Benner wasn’t at home at the time. 
He was talking to a reporter at Bima, Sum- 
bawa, in Indonesia, where he is working 
with Project Hope. 

Since he accepted his assignment aboard 
the hospital teaching ship SS Hope, Dr. 
Benner has had enough adventures to make 
him one of the most sought after dinner 
guests in California. 

He shipped off on a medical exploration 
trip to the rugged island of Ceram, near New 
Guinea, where there are still headhunters. 
‘“‘We got on this tiny Indonesian steamer, the 
Babut,” he said. “We slept on the deck on 
stretchers. It was so nice and warm you 
just put a sarong around your shoulders and 
honked off.” 

The trip to Ceram was made by a small 
party of medical people from the Hope, 
which was anchored at Ambon. The ship 
is on its maiden voyage, to Indonesia, under 
the sponsorship of the People to People 
Health Foundation. The authorities at 
Ceram had requested a small group to give 
medical assistance in remote spots. 

The voyage of the Babut lasted from 
Sunday to Friday, sailing by night, stopping 
during the day at towns where the doctors 
could set up clinics and treat as many 
patients as possible. 

“I amputated a leper’s leg the first after- 
noon,” the San Mateo surgeon said. “There 
was a little hospital in the village run by 
nurses—very neat and clean. We had only 
daylight to work with, of course. There’s 
no electricity in most of those areas. We 
took along our own instruments from the 
ship and showed the nurses our techniques 
for operating room procedure.” 


SPECIALISTS 


Dr. Benner left the United States on De- 
cember 21 and spent Christmas at Djakarta, 
the capital of Indonesia. In addition to a 
permanent staff of medical personnel, the 
Hope has the services of specialists who fly 
out from the United States to serve with it 
for varying periods of time. These doctors 
give their time to Hope. Dr. Benner is one 
of these unpaid volunteers. He caught up 
with the Hope at Bali, Just before it left for 
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Sumbawabesar, then went with it to Makas- 
ser, Ambon, Timore, Flores, Bima, Sumbawa, 
and Lombok. 

The ship made an emergency stop at Flores 
where it waited in the shadow of volcanoes 
newly livened by a series of earthquakes. 
Medical supplies and food were left and the 
doctors went ashore in launches to set up a 
clinic to treat the sick and injured, working 
in the hospital at Ende, in rooms with walls 
cracked by tremors hours before. 

Dr. Benner’s assignment has varied with 
the islands. “I’ve done bone surgery. I’ve 
removed a 48-pound tumor from a woman’s 
belly in Sumbawa.” He has often been in 
charge of polyclinics, one of the most dra- 
matic jobs Hope offers. 

To the polyclinics come the people who 
have been waiting as long as several months 
for the ship’s arrival. The first days bring 
big crowds, police are needed to hold them 
back, old women with baskets of food to sell 
them lunch, and little children to stand and 
watch. 

How many cases a day does a clinic doctor 
handle? Dr. Benner said, “Sometimes 100 or 
200. You just do a day’s work and don’t 
worry about the statistics.” 

At Kupang, on Timore, Dr. Benner helped 
start one of the Hope’s most successful 
people-to-people approaches—the friendly 
sports program, the Indonesians called it. 

“It was a poor area,” Benner said, “and 
a fertile ground for communism. Before we 
came, rumors were spread that half the 
patients we treated at Ambon had died, and 
the Russians were going to send a real hos- 
pital ship soon. This accounted for the cool- 
ness at first. 

“I’m interested most, of course, in the 
medical phase, but I like to see a town warm 
up, too. 

“Part of what did it was this sports pro- 
gram. It started with playing tennis one 
Sunday. Then they asked some of us to play 
basketball. When we got there, we found 500 
people waiting, and everything very formal. 
We shook hands with the referee and the 
Governor’s wife threw out the first ball. It 
turned out to be the Indonesian basketball 
team for the Asian games we were playing 
against. We lost, but they began to like us.” 





Red Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I warned 
this House some days ago that every 
Communist gangster in the world would 
follow the example of Castro and de- 
mand ransom. Already here is a report 
from Vietnam which appeared in the 
American press: 

VIETNAM REDS APE CASTRO 

Tokyo.—Communist North Vietnam Wed- 
nesday warned it would apply Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro’s tractors-for-prisoners 
proposal to any American or U.S.-trained 
guerrillas captured by the Reds in Vietnam. 

The Communist regime was commenting 
on suggestions that the United States send 
guerrillas to aid President Ngo Dinh Diem 
of South Vietnam to cope with the Reds. 

Radio Hanoi advised Senator THomas 
Dopp, Republican, of Connecticut to step 
up “U.S. bulldozer production before send- 
ing spies and mercenaries into Vietnam for 
sabotage and subversion.” 
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Dodd recently returned to Washington 
from a tour of southeast Asia and has sup- 
ported suggestions that guerrilla experts be 
dispatched to South Vietnam to train Viet- 
namese in hit-and-run tactics. 





The Religion of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert the text of a sermon delivered 
May 14, 1961, in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Amarillo, Tex., by the Reverend 
Edwin Heyne, pastor: 

Fellow Christians and Americans, this 
sermon on communism is not a sermon on 
politics; the Lutheran Church is not in any 
way reversing its stand concerning the sep- 
aration of church and state by the sermon 
you will hear this morning; we are not going 
to exalt the capitalistic form of society over 
the socialistic, or even the communistic 
form of life—although we are convinced that 
the Christian religion involves the freedom 
of man—something which is virtually im- 
possible under either socialistic or commu- 
nistic ways of life. 


COMMUNISM A RELIGION 


Rather, today, we are talking about a re- 
ligion—the religion of communism. Com- 
munism isn’t merely a political theory, 
merely an economic system; it’s a religion, 
in the strictest sense of the term. The 
Communists themselves in their official 
paper, Pravda, talk about “heresy,” “ortho- 
doxy,” “sectarianism,” “dogmatism.” Com- 
munism has its own sacred writings: the 
books of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
These writings are studied and digested by 
the communists. Listen to just a few of 
their basic beliefs, and I quote: “In our 
revolutionary conception of the universe 
there is absolutely no room either for a crea- 
tor or a ruler.” This sounds like the smart- 
aleck, thorough-going evolutionists in our 
own American colleges and universities. 
Charles Darwin was one of several personali- 
ties who influenced Karl Marx most pro- 
foundly. The Communists accept without 
reservation the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion in order to account for the origin of 
man. Of this we will hear more. Listen to 
another quote from Communist writing: 
“Thou shalt not love the Lord thy God with 
all thy might because man is the highest 
being for men.” And again: “Thou shalt 
kill if the resistance of the owners of prop- 
erty makes it necessary.” These are just 
samplings of the basic beliefs of communism, 


COMMUNISM A DEVILISH RELIGION 


Yes, communism is a religion; but, it is 
a godless religion. And yet, they have their 
gods. Marx is likened to God the Father. 
Stalin is likened to Jesus Christ. (He is 
referred to as their “savior,’’ since he fa- 
thered the Soviet industrial revolution). 
Lenin is referred to as the “holy spirit.” 

The religion of communism has substituted 
a doctrine for almost every Christian doc- 
trine, custom, and rite. They have their 
godless communistic counterparts for bap- 
tism, confirmation, missions, stewardship 
program, etc. 

When the Christian church realizes that 
communism is not merely a political party 
but a religion—a false, a soul-destroying, 
a damning religion—then, and only then, 
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will it realize that it must fight. Our text 
from Jude verse 3 says we must fight. It 
says: “We must contend for the faith which 
was once delivered unto the Saints.” Our 
church has done this contending in the past: 
Martin Luther, over 400 years ago, wrote 
much and talked much about the evil of the 
godless Turks threatening to overrun the 
Europe of his day. Dr. C. F. Walther, the 
first president of our Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod delivered a stirring series of 
four lectures to his congregation in St. Louis 
on the dangers of socialism and commu- 
nism—and this way back in the 1880's. Dr. 
Walter A. Maier of “Lutheran Hour” fame, 
until his death in 1950, was a militant de- 
fender of the faith and an avowed enemy of 
the Communist religion. We today must 
contend earnestly for the faith; and again, 
contend means to fight for. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CAPITALISM MUST GO 


Now, allow me to expand on this religion of 
the Communists, which is really the very 
heart of their existence. To the Communist, 
religion (as we know it) is terrible; it is the 
opiate, or the opium, of the people. They 
claim we have just made up the existence of 
God in order to have someone to lean on. 
When the very idea of God is discarded, then 
a new Communist world order will be estab- 
lished and men will be entirely unselfish, 
loving, peaceful—at least so goes the lying, 
deceitful propaganda of the Communist. 

The roadblocks in the way of establishing 
such a utopian, Communist world are re- 
ligion and capitalism. The Communist 
must rid the world of these so-called evils. 
The devil, they say, in the new Communist 
religion is capitalism; they must do away 
with it; it’s a sin to be committed to any- 
thing but communism; and, the wages of sin 
is death. And, in their plan socialism is to 
serve as the transition from capitalism to 
communism, when production and property 
become entirely the property of the State. 

Does it shock you to hear that man needs 
no God? To the Communist, God is but 
an invention of man to explain otherwise un- 
explainable things. Whittaker Chambers, 
the one-time Communist, said: “Basically it 
is a choice between God and man; commu- 
nism has chosen man, most people have.” 
And here we would add: our country is fer- 
tile ground for this godless materialism; it 
isn’t hard to see why we would be good tar- 
gets for the Communist religion. Look at 
our standards of success: success is deter- 
mined by the size of a man’s salary, by the 
car he drives, the club he belongs to. That 
is one reason, a very important reason, why 
uncommitted nations have a hard time 
choosing between communism and our way 
of life; God forgive us our gross materialism. 


OUR MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


Beloved, the godless Communist is striv- 
ing and working to take away from us the 
most precious possission we have—and our 
most precious possession is not money, 
friends, our homes, not even our families, not 
even life itself—our most precious possession 
is the saving gospel of Jesus Christ, our only 
hope for time and for eternity. 

You and I know we are imperfect, sinful 
human beings. We know that we cannot 
get rid of our sins by acts of penance. We 
have been brought to the saving knowledge 
that only the precious blood of Jesus Christ 
can cleanse us from all our sins and make us 
new creations in Christ Jesus. And this 
glorious hope of forgiveness of sins, life, and 
salvation is a prime target of the Commu- 
nist * * * For with the Communist there is 
only one religion, and that is godless, 
blasphemous, degrading, materialistic, ani- 
malistic communism. 

Systematically, devilishy (and I use these 
words carefully) the communistic horde is 
out to destroy the Christian faith in all parts 
of the world. They now control one thou- 
sand million people—over one-third of the 
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world’s population. In a most savage way 
they have butchered off millions of Chris- 
tians in Russia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yu- 
goslavia. . 

A RELIGION OF PROMISE 


Communism is a religion; and one of their 
basic premises that I want to develop more 
in this sermon is that man is but an animal. 
Again, back to Darwin and atheistic evolu- 
tion: Man has a body but no soul; he has a 
mind in two parts: the subconscious and 
the conscious; by brainwashing you rid the 
mind of the victim of past impressions. 
Man must be freed, says the Communist, 
from the oldfashioned ideas of dependence 
upon a god—he is his own god. If we are 
to have a better world we must destroy man’s 
ideas of freedom, democracy, capitalism, 
religion: 

APPEAL TO BOTH POOR AND RICH 


Communism is a religion of promise. It 
makes grand and glorious promises to peo- 
ples of all economic and class standards; they 
appeal both to the poor and the rich. To 
the poor, the ignorant, the underprivileged 
they promise in such phrases: “Follow us; 
we will build a new world for you and for 
your children—a world in which there will 
be no hunger, no cold, no war, no racial 
discrimination, no class conflict—only peace, 
prosperity, liberty, justice for all.” What an 
appeal this is to hungry, down-trodden 
people. 

But the Communist religion also has an 
appeal to the wealthy, the intellectual, the 
idealistic reformers. And this is where many 
of us fail to see the diabolical cleverness of 
the Communist; we can see how they appeal 
to the hungry with their promises of food, 
prosperity, etc., but what appeal is there to 
the rick, the intellectual? Well, here is the 
Communist approach in order to seduce the 
rich, to enlist the educated, to ensnare the 
idealistic. In effect they say: “Not only will 
a new society be created, free from bourgeoisie 
capitalism, superstitious religions (including 
Christianity), but a new and finer mankind 
will emerge * * * human nature will be 
transformed into something more beautiful, 
finer * * * free from vice, free from sin of 
all kinds * * * a new creation, a new re- 
deemed mankind will emerge.” What a 
noble purpose. What a grand and glorious 
vision. And so they captivate the thinking 
of people who otherwise are sound and 
intelligent. 


SCIENCE THE ANSWER 


And, the big question: How do the Com- 
munists go about making this new man and 
this new world? In one word, the answer 
is “science.” We will agree that God has 
permitted science in these past 100 years 
to bring about amazing changes in our way 
of life. Think, for instance, the nightmare 
that surgery was without any anesthetic or 
sterilized instruments; or the pulling of 
teeth without novocain or gas; or the pain, 
disease, premature deaths; every baby born 
had but half the chance to live compared 
to those born today. What brought about 
these changes? Science. 

Think of the amazing advances in agri- 
culture: the fertilizers, irrigation, the self- 
propelled combine. Science has made these 
possible. 

In the field of animal husbandry, through 
breeding and crossbreeding, much has been 
accomplished to give us the most productive 
strains of cattle, poultry, sheep. Again, 
science was the important factor. 

And now, communism proposes to use this 
same scientific approach to transform hu- 
man nature itself. Here, briefly, is their 
scientific program, in three points: 

1. ATHEISM 
No. 1 is atheism. The belief “there is no 


God” is absolutely fundamental in commu- 
nism. Marx was an atheist before he was 
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a Communist. Lenin followed in his steps. 
Listen to the words of Lenin: “Atheism is 
a fundamental portion of Marxism and of 
the theory and practice of scientific social- 
ism.” In thus rejecting God, the Communist 
rejects all supernatural moral law; there is 
no heaven or hell; there are no absolute 
values associated with human life; what- 
ever will forward their way of life is right, 
no matter what it is; the end completely 
justifies the means. 


2. MATERIALISM 


No. 2 in their scientific approach is 
materialism. Since there is no God, man is 
just matter in motion; he certainly was 
never created in the image of God, since 
they disclaim His very existence; man is 
nothing more than animal; somehow in the 
dim past, by some materialistic process, a 
mass came into being, and by evolution, man 
finally emerged. Man is the chief of the 
animals, yet an animal and no more; he has 
no spirit or soul; there is therefore no value 
associated with the individual life; each 
human being is only 2n animal; and as such, 
is important only as he serves the race as 
a whole. 

3. ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 


No. 3 in the Communist scientific 
process of remolding man and making him 
a new creature is known as economic de- 
terminism. They ask: “What is it that 
determines what each animal (meaning 
‘man’) shall think?” The Communist says 
that man, the animal, is molded in thought, 
sentiment, and belief, from the prevailing 
religious, economic system. We Americans 
are the creations of the capitalistic system. 
The Communist claims (so falsely) that the 
family is the creation of the capitalistic 
system, created so that the father could 
pass his property on to his son and he to 
his son. And so, when the capitalistic eco- 
nomic system is destroyed, the family and 
so-called family love will also be destroyed. 
So, to change the character and personality 
you need to change the economic system and 
the religious beliefs of people. 


DRASTIC MEASURES 


Now, how does the Communist propose to 
do this? They frankly admit in their 
writings that they must use drastic measures 
to change all the undesirable human char- 
acteristics as influenced by our economic 
and religious way of life. 

They frankly say that they must destroy 
capitalism; there must be a violent revolu- 
tion to bring this about. And so, every 
Communist Party member is a disciplined 
conspirator, dedicated to the goal of the 
overthrow of the government by force and 
violence (no such thing as peaceful coexist- 
ence). 

INFILTRATION 


And the key word in this program is infil- 
tration: infiltration of the government, the 
churches, organized sports, social clubs, and 
above all, the industrial labor unions. And 
so scientific are the Communists in all this 
planning that there is no doubt in their 
mind as to the success of it; they have their 
timetables all worked out. 

Let’s suppose then, that they have ac- 
complished this phase of their goal: they 
have destroyed capitalism; but, they still 
have people on their hands who are diseased, 
deformed, religious, patriotic. And so, be- 
fore a true Communistic society can be es- 
tablished, these disease characteristics have 
to be eliminated; so, they establish what is 
called the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The power of the Communists, by the way, 
is openly based on force. 

WE ARE DISEASED ANIMALS 

And then a scientific program really be- 
gins; and here is where their devilish, god- 
less, atheistic, evolutionistic concept of man 
rises to its heights. Here is where they fol- 
low the scientific rules you farmers might 
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follow in animal husbandry; because, after 
all, man is but an animal—to the Commu- 
nist 

Here is the way it goes: The husbandmen 
(the Communist Party) has now transferred 
his herds (animal human beings) from the 
diseased environment of capitalism to the 
disease-free environment of socialism; but, 
the unfortunate animal human beings bring 
with them some of the disease and germs 
contracted in the old environment—a new 
stock must be bred; this isn’t done in a day; 
society will only be free from disease when 
a brandnew generation comes into being. 
How infected the animal human being is 
will depend upon his environment. The 
worst infected human animals, of course, 
come from the Christian community, one in 
which individual initiative usually thrives; 
that kind of person is in the worst shape; 
he must be eliminated for the good of the 
whole program. 

There really isn’t the element of punish- 
ment or reprisal in all this; it is merely a 
scientific procedure which is necessary to 
carry out. 

The farmer knows, that if you have a dis- 
eased animal, you may have become attached 
to it, but at times, for the good of all con- 
cerned, you may have to shoot it, or put it 
to sleep. This is exactly the Communist 
viewpoint of human beings. Sentiment has 
no place in a scientific program. 


MASS MURDER 


Now you can begin to understand why the 
Communist has no pangs whatever about 
murder, about killing innocent millions. 
Khrushchev has no pangs of conscience 
whatever for the tens of thousands of Hun- 
garians he butchered, or the 10 million of 
the Kulck class in Russia that he had killed. 
At the latest Kremlin meeting of the Com- 
munist Party, Khrushchev (of all people) 
denounced Stalin for the millions of people 
he had killed; but then he ended his speech 
by saying that Stalin was justified in doing 
it, for the good of society. 

If the Communist overpowers the United 
States, they won’t kill me because I oppose 
them; they really don’t punish or reward. 
No they will kill me because I am diseased; 
I am the unfortunate victim of my Chris- 
tian environment; but, I am still diseased: 
and hence, a danger to the whole program of 
human betterment: so, I must be put out of 
the way—just good animal husbandry. 

The mass murder program of the Com- 
munists is the result of their religious be- 
liefs:.of their godless, devilish, hellish con- 
victions; to them murder is just science in 
action. If you were to say to them: “You 
inhuman monster, how can you murder in 
cold blood?” They would retort: “What do 
you mean by murder? That’s a bourgeois 
term; why, nature has been killing millions 
through famine, floods, disease, etc.; there 
Was no purpose there; we have a purpose; 
a noble one which is necessary to accomplish 
our noble program; and that isn’t murder.” 


LIQUIDATION IN UNITED STATES 


And now to the plans of the Communist 
Party for America: Former Communists 
frankly tell us we are the most diseased of 
any nation; our number to be liquidated 
will therefore be high; about one-third of 
our population—or 60 million persons—is 
marked for liquidation. In Lithuania, 
700,000 of a 3 million population were either 
liquidated or deported—not quite one- 
third—but then, they were not quite as in- 
fected as we Americans. 

If you wouldn’t be killed when the Com- 
munists take over, you maybe would go to 
a “personality hospital”—a real fancy name 
for a slave labor camp; you would go there 
to be “made fit again for society.” If you 
say to this: “You beast, you’d send my 12- 
year-old son to serve 10 years in a labor 
camp?” they’d casually reply: “If your son 
was sick and diseased, wouldn’t you send 
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him to a hospital to be cured of his sick- 
ness?” 

Then, gradually, the glory of the commu- 
nistic society is supposed to emerge where all 
will work for the sheer love of working; 
there will be no anger, no hatred, no sick- 
ness; everyone will take from the common 
pool all they need; all men will be brothers. 
There will be no war, no strife, no class 
hatred. 

What about all this? The Communists 
have achieved (in many areas) the violent 
destruction, the mass extermination, the 
vicious labor camps—but the rest is purely 
a dream—a dream doomed to failure be- 
cause the whole dream is based on godless- 
ness, atheism, materialism. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


I hope that by now you are asking your- 
self: “What can I do? How can little me, 
make a significant contribution to stem this 
tide of godless, atheistic communism? As 
Christians, we must give the Christian solu- 
tion to the menace of communism; the 
Christian will not, cannot, do as some have 
suggested: “fight them with the same dirty 
tactics they use.” Beloved, that will not 
work; and if it did seem to succeed, it would 
be contrary to God’s will and, in the end, 
only failure would result. 

THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


The Christian wants the Christian answer 
to communism, Let me suggest three ways 
by which we can fight for the faith once 
delivered to the saints; these are methods 
suggested by Dr. Fred Schwarz, the head of 
Christian Anticommunism Crusade (to 
whom, by the way, I am indebted for so 
such source material for this sermon on 
communism.) 

EDUCATION 

The first part of the answer is education. 
We must understand this thing called com- 
munism; just to be “agin’ it”, is not enough. 
When you hear some people say “there must 
be something good in communism”, you can 
tell they don’t know the first thing about ths 
hellish religion; it is pathetic that commu- 
nism, while taught in most colleges and uni- 
versities, is taught merely as a comparative 
political philosophy, instead of being taught 
for what it is: evil and rotten at the core. 
Some people look at communism like this: 
It is like going to a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
and being impressed with the flowers on the 
lawn, the snowy-white linen on the beds, the 
smiling nurses—and then coming away say- 
ig: “There must be something good in tu- 
berculosis.” What they didn’t see was the 
sputum room, the mortuary. Beloved, we 
need education; we need to know what com- 
munism actually it, not just how they act. 

That is why we are beginning our com- 
munism study group (or groups) this Thurs- 
day evening. This will be a study and edu- 
cation process. We have to know the enemy 
before we can know how to combat him. In- 
vite non-Lutherans; we want them to come; 
and then possibly go back to their own 
church, civic club, neighborhood group and 
start similar study groups. We need to 
study. How deluded can people become as 
they say: “We must acknowledge that which 
is good in communism: We must realize it 
is mainly a reaction to the evils of capital- 
ism.” This is not true. It is not mainly a 
reaction to the evils of capitalism. There 
is no good in the communistic religion; it 
is devil-controlled materialistic from be- 
ginning to end; therefore it cannot be good. 


EVANGELISM 


The second part of the Christian answer 
to communism is evangelism. Communism 
is dedicated to godlessness; it originates in 
the rejection of God. The best way to en- 
list anti-Communist fighters is to enlist 
them in the Army of Jesus Christ. We must 
contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. We must be eager to share with our 
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fellow men the saving Gospel of Jesus 
Christ; men in Christ abhor the material- 
ism of communism, its godless basis. Also, 
and let’s never forget it: there is a definite 
link between liberal theology, modernism 
(with which the National Council of 
Churches is shot through) and communism. 
All the more, therefore, we must contend for 
the faith: The faith of our fathers, the 
faith once delivered to the saints, the Christ- 
centered faith which looks only to Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our salvation. 
So you ask what you can do to combat com- 
munism? Be a good witness for Christ. 
Talk to people about the life in Christ. Re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins. Share the 
love of Jesus. Really believe that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ can and does change peo- 
ple—That it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to everyone that believeth. 


DEDICATION 


The third part of the Christian answer to 
communism is dedication. Oh, for the dedi- 
cation of a young French Communist who 
told Billy Graham, “If the Communist Party 
told me to kill my mother, I would kill her 
without batting an eyelid.” Such dedication 
to a godless religion. Many a Communist 
does not merely tithe to his party; many 
give half of their total income to the cause. 
Today what we need are Christians who will 
willingly, as Reverend Neipp puts it: “Out- 
preach, outteach, outprint, outdistribute in 
tracts, outdo in speaking about our faith, 
outgive, outsacrifice, outstudy the Commu- 
nists in our Bible reading and Bible class 
work. We need Christians who will really 
go all the way in their devotion and alle- 
giance to Christ in their use of God-given 
time, talents, and treasure. 


CONTEND FOR THE FAITH 


Contend for the faith. We have the 
weapons—not hatred, not dirty tactics, but 
the sword of the spirit, which is the word 
of God. We have the weapon of prayer, a 
mighty power the godless Communist knows 
nothing about, 

Fellow Christians, let us go forward. Let 
us repent of our own cool, spiritual indif- 
ference and often materialistic view of life, 
which gives the Communist fertile soil in 
which to plant his godless religion. The 
Christian manifesto is: “Christ died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him who died 
for them and rose again. 

The need of the hour is for committed 
Christians. Uncommitted Christians are as 
great a danger in this whole warfare as are 
the Communists themselves. The Christian 
faith has in its hands the method to con- 
quer the world—that method is love, a weap- 
on not found in the Communist arsenal. 
For love comes alone from God, from Christ 
Who loved us and gave himself for us; and 
sO we ought to love one another. And let’s 
show that love by the missionaries we send 
out, by the physical help we give to peoples 
who need it. 

Friend of mine, make no mistake about it, 
we're in a fight to the finish. And remember, 
“the conflict,” as Dr. Hoffmann of the 
“Lutheran Hour” has said, “Is not, in the 
last analysis, a fight between the people of 
the free world and the people under Com- 
munist rule—it is not a fight between capi- 
talism and communism, it is a fight between 
God and Satan—both of whom have fol- 
lowers, and on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. It must be the business of the church 
and the individual Christian to break 
through the curtain on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain.” 

Let us go forward with optimism, truly 
believing, “That if God be for us, who can 
be against us?” Let’s contend for the faith. 
It is our faith in the crucified, risen and 
ascended Christ that is unconquerable. In 
Him we have put our trust; in Him is our 
hope. 
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God bless the Christ-centered efforts of 
Christians in battling the godless, devilish, 
hellish religion called communism. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 





Address by Governor Swainson, of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a speech made by the distinguished . 
and able Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, the Honorable John B. Swainson, 
at the mayors’ exchange banquet and 
annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Tourist Association at Stambaugh, 
Mich., on May 22, 1961. 

In the midst of a busy life it is well for 
us to take a look at the tremendous ad- 
vantages of the wonderful State of Mich- 
igan so well pointed out by our great 
Governor. : 

His analysis of the glories of our State 
are helpful to anyone considering a place ‘ 
for vacation or business. 

The speech follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY Gov. JOHN B. SwWAIN- 
SON, BEFORE Mayors’ EXCHANGE BANQUET 
AND ANNUAL MEETING, UPPER PENINSULA 
Tourist ASSOCIATION, STAMBAUGH SCHOOL, 
STAMBAUGH, May 22, 1961 


Michigan Week is a time for all of us to 
take a positive look at Michigan and the new 
horizons that stretch out before us. It is a 
time to review our advantages for industry, 
for recreation, for working and pleasant liv- 
ing. And it is a time, also to define our 
challenges and to set out a course to meet 
them. 

To me, Michigan Week serves more than 
just a temporary purpose. It is more than 
just a 7-day period of taking stock and 
counting our blessings, and we have an 
abundance of them, despite the temporary 
setbacks that we are experiencing. But 
Michigan Week will serve its greatest pur- 
pose, it seems to me, if it becomes the 
launching point for Michigan Year. 

Michigan Week does more than just teil 
Michigan people how great Michigan is. It 
is important that our people know all that 
is great and wonderful about our State— 
every part of our State. They must know 
the full story of Michigan if they are to be 
effective in selling our State to people out- 
side of Michigan. We must let all America 
know of the wonders and the resources of 
our State. We have the world’s best supply 
of skilled labor, industrial know-how that is 
unsurpassed, an ever-abundant supply of 
fresh water for industry, health, and recrea- 
tion, and a richness of natural resources. 

Let’s tell the story of Michigan marching 
forward not only this week; let’s keep it up 
throughout the year. There are so many 
things to tell, we'll need all that time to tell 
the Michigan story. 


The story we have to tell deals with more 
than unsurpassed labor skills and manage- 
ment know-how. We have one of the finest 
educational systems anywhere. Michigan 
was one of the first States to insure every 
boy and girl the opportunity of a free 
education through high school. 
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Michigan has 65 State and private institu- 
tions of higher learning. Each year our col- 
leges and universities turn out thousands 
of young people trained in the sciences, the 
professions, the arts, and the humanities. 
Our colleges are great research centers in 
ail flelds. Michigan Tech and Northern 
Michigan have not only made great con- 
tributions to the advancement of the Upper 
Peninsula but to the State as a whole. 

Not too many people outside our State 
know that our Upper Peninsula is the Na- 
tion’s second largest iron ore producing area 
or that it accounts for three-quarters of a 
million cords of pulpwood. The research in 
beneficiation and in greater utilization of 
timber native to this area hold promise of 
important progress in the times ahead. 

Michigan’s saline deposits are building a 
great chemical empire. We have the world’s 
iargest limestone quarries and the world’s 
largest, most efficient cement plant. 

Agriculture is an important sector of the 
Michigan economy. Michigan farm products 
yield an annual income of approximately 
$700 million. Of Michigan’s 83 counties, 48 
rank among the first 100 in the Nation in the 
production of field crops, fruit, and livestock. 

Our transportation by water, rail, air, and 
highway is adequate and efficient. Our high- 
ways are being expanded in the interest of 
safety and conservation of time. Over the 
last 314 years our highway department has 
built freeways at the rate of a foot and a 
half each minute, and has built bridges at 
the rate of one each 3 days. Michigan has 
reached the No. 1 spot in the Nation in high- 
way construction. 

Traveling time is being shortened every 
minute. This mighty Mac has produced not 
only a great physical link between our two 
peninsulas but it has made it easier for 
industry to get its products to market, and 
for the tourist to reach the beauty and recre- 
ation spots which we have in such great 
abundance. 

Michigan is the Nation’s finest resort area. 
It matters not what season, Michigan offers 
the most in recreational facilities. In the 
spring, the streams summon our fishermen. 
In summer, our 3,121 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline, our 11,037 inland lakes, and more 
than 36,000 miles of streams offer wonderful 
opportunities for boating, swimming, fish- 
ing, or just plain relaxing. In the fall there 
are hunting and color tours of autumn 
splendor that defies the ability of both artist 
and camera to fully capture. In winter there 
is ice fishing, skating, skiing, tobogganing. 
Our winter resorts are expanding and this 
broadening of our tourist industry adds to 
the health of our economy. 

These facts are fairly well known but there 
probably is little realization throughout 
Michigan that tourism is one of our top 
threes industries, ranking only behind manu- 
facturing and agriculture. Relatively few 
people know the extent of the tourist in- 
dus*ry in Michigan and the vital role it plays 
in our economy. 

Last year, Michigan tourism grossed more 
than $650 million and provided employment 
for about 100,000 persons. There are more 
than 28,000 individual businesses serving the 
wants and needs of tourists—and these busi- 
nesses represent a capital investment of bet- 
ter than $880 million. 

In addition to creating and maintaining 
jobs, Michigan’s tourist industry provides an 
important share of State revenue. Sales and 
use tax receipts from this industry have 
reached an annual figure of $40 million and, 
I’m informed, that amount will increase to 
about $46 million this year. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce devel- 
oped some figures that place in sharp focus 
the importance of tourism to the Michigan 
economy. These figures show that the money 
spent by an average of 24 tourists a day equal 
the economic impact of a manufacturing 
plant with a $100,000 annual payroll. 
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Tourism is of such great importance to 
Michigan because it’s not really just one 
business; it’s a great many businesses rolled 
into one. We know that there are 28,000 
businesses devoted exclusively to the tourist; 
it would be difficult to count all the busi- 
nesses that indirectly benefit from the tour- 
ist or the ones to whom additional tourist 
business represents the margin of profit. 

It is generally agreed that those factors 
which contributed to the spectacular growth 
of tourism in recent years—expanding popu- 
lation, better highways, more leisure time, 
increasing interest in recreation—will con- 
tinue their progressive influence in the fu- 
ture. 

It goes without question that our recrea- 
tion areas are crucial to the continued good 
health of our economy, the economy of the 
State in general, and the economy of the 
upper penisula in particular. This “land up 
above” with its rugged beauty, its quiet for- 
ests, and its happy blend of civilization and 
wilderness, is a vacationland that admits no 
peer. 

Stimulation and expansion of tourism in 
the upper peninsula is a project that has 
constantly had my attention. It presents 
one of the great hopes for the revitalization 
of your economy. 

That is why, early in March, I had pre- 
sented to the U.S. Senate testimony in strong 
support of Senate bill 543 which would de- 
velop Great Lakes shoreline recreation areas. 
Passage of the bill would affect 21 recreation 
areas including Huron Mountains, Pictured 
Rocks, St. Vital Point, Raber Point, and Seul 
Choix Point. 

My interest in the Upper Peninsula dates 
back many years and has been a continuing 
one. The first irip I made after assuming 
the office of Governor on January 1 was to 
Escanaba on January 3 where I conducted a 
hearing the following day on the problems 
and challenges ,of this vital region of our 
State. 

I underst’ .d and appreciate full well the 
problems faced here as a result of the heavy 
and dreadful toll of unemployment. But 
the Escanaba meeting did more for me than 
to fully present the situation that people 
and industry here face. It added to my al- 
ready great hope and confidence in the peo- 
ple of Michigan and their determination to 
move ahead in the face of adversity. 

Representatives of business, industry, and 
labor, and of local governments told me not 
only of the problems they faced but what 
they, themselves, were doing about them. 
Here was displayed the strongest possible 
desire by the people of the Upper Peninsula 
to do for themselves all that they possibly 
could and to turn for aid cnly in those areas 
that were beyond their own capacities to re- 
spond. 

Your administration in Lansing, therefore, 
in addition to programs for the State’s eco- 
nomic growth, has given strong support to 
President Kennedy’s program to aid dis- 
tressed areas, to revitalize the national econ- 
omy. Because our problems stem from na- 
tional causes, they require national solu- 
tions and this is a time we can look to the 
White House with confidence. 

In addition to distressed area legislation, 
aid is being provided this and other Michi- 
gan areas through the program of Federal 
temporary extended unemployment compen- 
sation. 

There is still further aid available to your 
local communities if only the State legisla- 
ture decides to act on it. Congress has made 
more than $20 million available to welfare 
boards throughout Michigan under the new 
plan for aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents. 

The impact of welfare costs on local taxes 
would be importantly eased because the new 
program would take over 70 percent of the 
costs of direct relief. The legislature ad- 
journed without taking action on this Fed- 
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eral aid to Michigan; it is my hope that it 
will rectify this situation—one that is cost- 
ing us $55,000 a day—when it returns next 
month. 

There was a decision in Washington last 
month that has great meaning to your econ- 
omy and this was one in which we had great 
interest. This was the decision of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals which cleared the 
way for bringing natural gas to the Upper 
Peninsula by its ruling for the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The effect of the decision is to open the 
way for an immediate start this summer on 
a gas pipeline from Menominee to Iron 
Mountain, Escabana, and Marquette. I hope 
this will be the end of litigation which has 
prevented the people of the Upper Peninsula 
from getting natural gas for home and in- 
dustrial purposes. A supply of natural gas 
would be most important in the development 
of this peninsula’s resources, particularly in 
the processing of low-grade iron ore. 

There are no pat answers to the problems 
facing all the people of Michigan. The job 
cannot be done just with slogans. But it 
can and will be done with the cooperation 
of government on all levels—each carrying 
out its responsibility—and with the deter- 
mination and Zeal that I have found here 
and elsewhere throughout the State. It is 
the spirit of an undaunted people that will 
keep Michigan marching forward. This is 
our greatest asset, our greatest hope. 





Opening the Floodgates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present an editorial from a 
recent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
This editorial is entitled “Opening the 
Floodgates,” and I commend it for your 
reading: 
: OPENING THE FLOODGATES 

According to a small but influential school 
of thought, the main flaw in American for- 
eign-aid policy is precisely that it is Ameri- 
can. The United States, it’s argued, ought 
to take a more expansive and disinterested 
view of the world’s needs, and channel more 
of its aid through the United Nations. 

While there’s plenty wrong with US. aid 
policy, it’s hard to see where it has failed be- 
cause of a narrow self-interest. On the con- 
trary, billions have been wasted because no 
one in Washington had a very clear idea of 
how those dollars should serve the national 
interest. 

In any event, the U.N. is about the last 
place to look for disinterested do-gooders. 
Nations assemble there to advance their own 
interests; any dollars poured into the U.N. 
common pot are doled out only after the 
most selfish scrambling. So what the pro- 
ponents of aid through the U.N. are really 
asking is not that U.S. aid be disinterested, 
but that other interests be substituted for 
our own. 

Consider what this means in practice. 
Last week, the U.N. Special Fund approved a 
$1,157,600 grant to Castro’s Cuba to improve 
agriculture. The United States is but 1 of 
18 members of the Fund, composed of West- 
ern, Communnist and neutral nations, but it 
puts up 40 percent of the cash. Overriden 
in the Fund’s councils, the United States now 
stands committed to supply the bulk of this 
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U.N. gift to the regime it has branded a clear 
and present danger *o the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


As is it, little enough control is exercised 
over U.S. dollars distributed by Washington. 
But pumping aid through the U.N. clearly 
opens the floodgates to folly. 





It’s the Same Old Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I include the 
following editorial published in the Mun- 
cie (Ind.) Star: 

[From the Muncie (Ind.) Star, May 23, 1961] 
Ir’s THE SAME OLD DEAL 


The basic presumption by the Kennedy 
administration that the United States is 
economically stagnant has been challenged 
by an acknowledged leader in the field of 
economics. Dr. Arthur F. Burns, president 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, has said that the economic ideas of 
the Kennedy clique are wrong. He calls the 
Kennedy economists “neo-stagnationists.” 

Dr. Burns is the dean of intellectuals in 
his particular field. The Kennedy leader- 
ship with all of its public dependence upon 
intellectualism. hres been sharply and criti- 
cally attacked by a man who can do battle 
on equal terms with the Harvard Yard team. 

The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has said that “we face a stubborn 
problem of chronic slack, and road to re- 
covery is a long one.” 

Dr. Burns says in rebuttal, “There is no 
chronic slack of our economy. Full employ- 
ment is not a remote possibility. The un- 
derlying forces of economic expansion are 
strong. We would be courting inflation and 
a@ gold crisis if we now arranged new gov- 
ernmental spending programs so that they 
would mature when the economy is already 
advancing without them.” 

Unlike the economic advisers to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Burns is not politically beholden 
to anyone for his position. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research is a private, 
nongovernmental, objective organization 
which analyzes economic movements fac- 
tually. 

Dr. Burns says that the Kennedy group 
deliberately chose a point of departure for 
their growth rate which gives an incorrect 
view of the American economy. He might 
have said that such a choice was made in 
the light of political considerations in the 
fall of 1960. At any rate, some writers ac- 
cepted the Kennedy view of the economy, 
and spread the idea through this Nation 
and the world that the United States is 
economically stagnant. 

This is not so, in Dr. Burns’ opinion. 

To spread such an idea in the Nation and 
the world is bad enough. What Dr. Burns 
finds to be particularly dangerous is the pos- 
sibility that national policies may be built 
on the Kennedy theory. 


He warns against the mistake of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Demo- 
cratic Congress which changed governmen- 
tal financing from an annual deficit of $17 
billion in 1958 to a surplus of $7 billion a 
year later. This fluctuation of $24 billion 
in little more than a year coupled with re- 
straints on expansion and the steel strike 
led to the 1960 recession in Dr. Burns’ view. 
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Yet, all of these are artificial factors which 
could not change the basic growth of the 
economy over a longer period of time. 

The economy is now recovering rapidly 
and vigorously from the 1960 decline. The 
pace of business improvement simply does 
not bear out the assumptions by the Presi- 
dent’s advisers regarding economic stagna- 
tion in this country. 

In the face of these facts, the Kennedy 
administration is still committed to the 
cure-alls of the various liberal deals which 
failed in the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s. For- 
mer Vice President Nixon properly has said 
that the New Frontier does not exist, but 
that the same old ideas are being tried over 
and over again. 

Business recovered in 1958-59 before Gov- 
ernment spending could have possibly af- 
fected the course of economic events. Dr. 
Burns is warning against a repetition of that 
sequence which may have even more drastic 
results than the relatively mild recession of 
1960. Certainly none of the Kennedy pro- 
grams has found its way into the stream of 
business activity to date. The free enter- 
prise system in America has begun to move 
toward economic recovery in spite of the 
Government and not because of it. 

The slick dealers on the old frontier need 
to face facts. If they continue to play 
around with the same old deck of cards 
stacked to insure unnecessary Government 
spending ‘the entire Nation will suffer. 





U.S.S.R.: What Are You Trying To Hide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the REcorp 
today, another letter from Dr. Lyon 
Steine of Valley Stream, New York, a 
constituent of mine. 

Once before, I inserted one of Dr. 
Steine’s letters in the Recorp and believe 
that this one contains many significant 
points that I am sure ought to be taken 
to heart by our State Department and 
our administration. 

Frankly, I also believe as Dr. Steine 
suggests; that any nation that does not 
pay its way as a member of the United 
Nations, should then forfeit its member- 
ship and its right to speak and vote. 

These statements coming from a citi- 
zen, are very important in that it proves 
that our citizens are not as blind or un- 
thinking as some people would believe. 
There is little doubt in my mind that a 
great bulk of our population, particularly 
in my area, feel as Dr. Steine has ex- 
pressed himself. I might say that it is 
doubtful if anyone can quarrel with his 
views. I feel his suggestion should be 
utilized to the fullest extent. With the 
permission of Dr. Steine, I am inserting 
this letter. 


The letter follows: 

May 20, 1961. 
The Honorable Frank J. BECKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKER: My sincere ap- 
preciation of your efforts in trying to bring 
my “What are you trying to hide” theme 
to the attention of the State Department 
and my sympathy goes to you for your diffi- 
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culties in trying to get the Department to 
understand what itis all about. I am begin- 
ning to realize now why the appellation 
“Foggy Bottom” has been applied to the 
State Department. 

if I may presume to intrude further upon 
your valuable time I would like to express 
to you as an Officer of the U.S. Government 
some opinions on the relations between the 
United States and the United Nations. I 
fear the possibility that at some time in 
the future the United States may be forced 
by vote of the U.N. into a position destruc- 
tive to the welfare of this country or even 
to it’s safety. 

Ostensibly the U.N. exists as a forum in 
which may be expressed the opinions on in- 
ternational problems and relationships of 
the people of those countries which have 
representation in the U.N. Yet whom do 
the present U.N. representatives really rep- 
resent? Whom, for example, does the dele- 
gate from the Dominican Republic really 
represent, Trujillo, or the Dominican peo- 
ple? Whom does the delegate from Hungary 
represent, Khrushchev, or the Hungarian 
people? And whom does the delegate from 
Cuba represent, Castro, or the Cuban people? 
To have these countries represented in the 
U.N. as they are at present is an outright 
farce and the United States should publicly 
express itself to that effect. 

In my view the United States should press 
for a revision of the U.N. Charter to permit 
membership only to those governments 
which have been freely elected by their citi- 
zens in an open free-for-all election with a 
secret ballot. These elections, in case of any 
doubt, to be supervised by a U.N. committee 
to assure compliance with this requirement. 
If this change cannot be made in the char- 
ter, we should get out of the United Nations 
or, at the very least, refuse to be bound by 
any of its decisions. 

I know that politics makes strange bed- 
fellows, but it seems incongruous to me that 
a country like Saudi Arabia, for example, 
which is reported from reliable sources to 
still practice the barbarism of human slavery 
should have the right to vote in the United 
Nations on measures affecting the foreign 
policy of the United States, its internal af- 
fairs through the ILO, and even its very se- 
curity through disarmament decisions, espe- 
cially so when the delegate from Saudi Ara- 
bia represents no one but its despotic ruler. 

Any well-run voluntary association of peo- 
ple, companies, institutions, or nations op- 
erates under a set of rules to which the mem- 
bers are bound as a condition of continued 
membership. Among such basic rules are 
payment of dues, payment of legally levied 
assessments, and the requirement that all 
abide by the legally adopted rules, regula- 
tions, and bylaws of the association. 

It is a well known fact that many member 
nations of the U.N. have refused to pay their 
U.N. dues and/or assessments. The United 
States on the other hand has always met all 
of its financial obligations and has even 
gone so far as to make up all or part of the 
deficit resulting from the failure of other 
member nations to meet their obligations. 
This has been the case even when such ac- 
tion has been to the detriment of the United 
States. For example, the United States 
undertook to meet the major expense of the 
U.N. military intervention in the Congo only 
to find that the commander of the U.N. 
forces in the Congo was giving aid and com- 
fort to a Congolese leader who wished to 
take over the country and aline it on the side 
of the U.S.S.R. and against the United States 
and the free world. 

When the U.N. ordered the English, the 
French and the Israelis to get out of Egypt 
in 1956 they complied, but when the U.N. 
tried to send observers into Hungary to learn 
what was going on there, the Russians mere- 
ly said “keep out” and the U.N. kept out 
and has kept out to this very day. 
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It seems to me that any member country 
which fails to meet it’s financial obligations 
to the U.N. or to cooperate with the U.N. in 
it’s efforts to establish peace, freedom, jus- 
tice and stability in any given country 
thereby forfeits its membership in the U.N. 
I further maintain that such membership 
continue forfeited until the country con- 
cerned has given satisfactory assurances that 
it has met all it’s U.N. obligations. Failing 
the passage of an amendment to the U.N. 
Charter designed to put these suggestions 
into force the United States should resign 
from the U.N. or at least refuse to be bound 
by any of it’s rulings. 

I hope you forgive me this long letter but 
I had to get all this off my chest. 

I would be honored to have my recent 
letter to you inserted in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and doubly honored if my name were 
attached to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYON STEINE, M.D. 





May Craig 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, during 
my almost 10 years of congressional 
service, I have had the privilege of 
working and associating with May 
Craig, finding her to be tops as a 
newspaper reporter and a personality. 

So that others might gain a glimpse 
of the multidimensional nature of this 
capable and personable individual, I in- 
sert into the Recorp a special feature 
on May as it appeared in the May 21 
issue of the Portland Sunday Telegram: 
May Cralc a Part oF WASHINGTON—SHE’S A 

FRIEND AND THORN TO PRESIDENTS AND 

SOLONS 


(Evrror’s NoTe.—May Craig, Washington 
correspondent for the Guy Gannett news- 
papers, is highly thought of by her fellow 
newsmen as well as by her Maine readers 
and television viewers across the Nation 
who see her on the “Meet the Press” TV 
show. The following article on May was 
written by Donald Larrabee for the Worces- 
ter, Mass. Telegram.) 

(By Donald R. Larrabee) 


WASHINGTON.—A Washington correspond- 
ent, entertaining old friends from home, 
earefully arranged the grand tour. He 
thought of everything—Mount Vernon, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Finally, at day’s end, the guests were 
at the U.S. Capitol watching familiar figures 
dart about hurridly in pursuit of history. 
Did they see everything they wanted to see? 

“It was fine, wonderful,” the visitors ex- 
claimed. “But where’s May Craig?” 

The above incident actually happened, 
probably is repeated many times a year, for 
May Craig is as much a part of Washington 
as the monument, as well known as most 
of the celebrities she writes about, and, at 
times, more fabulous. A colleague can be 
forgiven for having to be reminded that she 
really exists. 

May, who has been both a friend and a 
thorn in the side of Presidents since Cal 
Coolidge, has been covering Washington and 
the world for the Guy Gannett newspapers, 
radio and television services in Maine for 
almost four decades. In Maine, she is more 
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widely read at the breakfast table than any 
other political columnist. In Washington, 
where few of the notables read what she 
writes, she is treated with utmost respect 
for her alert grasp of important political 
events, her unappeasing way of seeking out 
the facts, and her blunt questioning of pub- 
lic officials. 

“Miss May,” as former President Harry 
Truman calls her (and others have picked 
it up) has never contended herself with only 
covering the Maine Congressional delegation 
and other events in Washington that might 
interest her down-East readers. She has 
been a war correspondent, a world traveler 
(last year she made a sweeping tour of Afri- 
ca), a battler for women’s rights and an 
even greater champion of the public’s right 
to know. 

It was not, however, until she accepted 
an invitation to appear on the popular radio 
and television program, “Meet the Press”, 
that the smallish (5 foot 2) sixtyish (I'll 
be 50 until I die) grandmother became a 
national figure. The program’s producers 
soon realized that the perky participant in 
the blue or pink bonnet (she has 40 or more 
hats that run to these colors) was the big- 
gest reason many folks tuned in. 

May became a personality, with her clipped 
manner of speaking and man-sized ques- 
tions. Her mail, pro and con, has been 
consistently greater than that of any other 
panelist on the show. Viewers quickly de- 
tected that here was a reporter who didn’t 
mind putting a Senator on the spot—and, 
furthermore, it was about time somebody 
did. Here was a familiar face, with a con- 
science. Politicians found her challenging 
and stimulating, too. 

“When she peers Out at you from under 
one of those hats,” said a top Government 
Official, “she looks like a sweet little old 
Maine grandmother. But her mind is as 
tough as the shell of a very old down-East 
lobster.” 

May had ’em “buffaloed” from the begin- 
ning. Few of her readers in Maine, and even 
fewer of her many fans from coast to coast, 
realize she isn’t a product of the rock-ribbed 
State she “represents” in Washington. 

Mrs. Craig was born in Coosaw, S.C., one of 
nine children of Alexander and Elizabeth Ad- 
ams. She came to Washington as a young- 
ster and began having differences with au- 
thorities in her high school writing days. A 
piece in the schoolpaper got her suspended 
for 3 days because it was considered dis- 
respectful to the faculty. 

She married a newspaperman, the late 
Donald Alexander Craig, a topnotch bureau 
chief for the New York Herald. In those 
early days, she did freelance writing and be- 
gan raising a family. A son, Donald, also be- 
came a newspaperman. She has a daughter, 
Betty (Mrs. Albert A. Clagett), and grand- 
children who call her “Grandma May.” Her 
husband’s grandmother, incidentally, was 
Kate Fields—an early member of the Senate 
Press Gallery for the Chicago Tribune. 

Since those days, the indomitable Mrs. 
Craig has made Presidents—and scores of 
lesser Officials—squirm, probably wishing she 
would tend to her knitting. In cooler mo- 
ments, most of them knew inwardly that 
May is tending to the Nation’s knitting with 
a yarn of better quality than most. In the 
process, she has spared no one. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, after fielding one 
of her carefully thought-out questions at a 
press conference, asked if she had stayed 
awake all night thinking it up. She replied 
abruptly: “I did.” 

It was F.D.R. who made the mistake of 
saying on another occasion that columnists 
are an unnecessary excrescence on our civili- 
zation.” Mrs. Craig produced squeals of de- 
light from her colleagues when she reminded 
him that he had one in his family—his wife. 
(Eleanor’s “My Day” was a popular news- 
paper feature for many years.) 
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May has tartly asked another President 
(Dwight Eisenhower) where he got the “right 
to thwart the will of Congress.” On a “Meet 
the Press” show, she knocked President Jim 
Carey of the Electrical Workers Union for a 
loop by inquiring: “Don’t you think it un- 
American for a man to have to belong to a 
union to earn a living?” 

Many of May’s stanchly Republican read- 
ers in Maine are convinced she’s a New 
Dealer way down underneath. Democrats 
have called her a Taft Republican. She 
has distributed her barbs evenly in 
the political spectrum and has warm 
friends in both parties. They flock to her 
trim little home on Capitol Hill which, inci- 
dentally, has a radio in every room to catch 
the latest news. (May now carries a tran- 
sistor radio with her and takes a break from 
her typewriter in the Senate press gallery— 
every hour on the hour—to keep up with 
fast-breaking developments all over the 
world.) 

The red brick century-old house is packed 
with mementos of world travels. Notables 
and close friends are invited for small, inti- 
mate dinner parties and the menu never 
changes—half a broiled chicken, two halves 
of spiced peaches that have been soaked in 
brandy for 24 hours and maybe a sprig of 
parsley or green vegetable for color contrast. 

There is usually cornbread, spoonbread or 
biscuits and, for dessert, ice cream with a 
topping of chopped preserved fruit. The 
group adjourns to the parlor for coffee served 
in pretty individual cups gathered from 
around the world. And the conversation is 
never dull. 

The story of May Craig’s travels is marked 
by many firsts. Her World War II exploits 
included covering the V-bomb raids in Lon- 
don (“I was scared stiff’), the Normandy 
campaign, the liberation of Paris and the 
German campaign. 

She went to Korea and toured the fighting 
areas by helicopter, jet planes and jeep. 
She went to Berlin on the famed airlift in 
one of the coal-carrying planes, circled the 
globe in 1949 by military air transport dur- 
ing which she met and interviewed such 
notables as General MacArthur and West 
German Chancellor Adenauer. 

She was the only woman along on the 
first flight by reporters over the North Pole. 
She went behind the Iron Curtain and into 
Russia early in 1955 and toured Latin Amer- 
ica later that year. She made another wofld 
trip in 1958, revisiting Russia and most of 
the trouble spots. 

In between, there have been assignments 
to all the major political conventions, Gov- 
ernors’ conferences, tours with presidential 
candidates and trips to Cape Canaveral for 
the moon shot and other space tests. Short- 
ly after he came to power, May went to Cuba 
to interview Fidel Castro at his suburban 
home outside Havana, writing in her column 
for Maine readers: “Pistol packin’ Fidel Cas- 
tro will have to lay that pistol down if he 
is going to do the administrative job that lies 
before him. He is apt to find being a states- 
man is more difficult than fighting.” 

Her most recent adventure—and one that 
attracted the attention of President Kennedy 
and the entire Congress—was a tour of Africa 
which included a luncheon with Congolese 
President Joseph Kasavubu and an evening 
with the slain ex-Premier Patrice Lumumba. 
Her series of 30 articles on the African trip, 
predicting much of the turmoil that is now 
hitting the front pages, appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD last year, at the re- 
quest of Maine’s Senator EpMuND S. MuSsKIE. 

Her trip was graphically summarized in 
a column entitled “A Long Look at the 
Future,” in which she saw the danger that 
European colonialism would be replaced in 
Africa by “black colonialism,” Red Chinese 
colonialism or Communist imperialism from 
Russia. One thing is certain, she wrote: 
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“The whites are doomed as such all over the 
world. Not today or tomorrow, but eventual- 
ly. Weare the minority.” 

May Craig’s day begins at 6:30 a.m. when 
she prepares a thermos of coffee, turns on a 
news broadcast and checks the papers. She 
sets to work writing her 17-day-a-week 
column and by 8:30, she is walking to the 
Capitol or grabbing a taxicab for the White 
House or a Government agency. 

Few men in the profession keep her daily 
pace and most will swallow their pride and 
tell you privately that “Miss May” rates near 
the top on any list of Washington’s most 
illustrious reporters. 

Presidential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
of the Eisenhower era once said he would 
rank her equal to any reporter there is, man 
or woman, And President Kennedy’s press 
chief, Pierre Salinger, is already finding he 
must reckon with her. 

If no one else takes up the cudgel, May 
Craig will. She has won many a battle, not 
only for women’s rights but for greater 
access of Washington reporters to legitimate 
news. Press women in Washington can 
thank May for the Ladies Room in the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery. She demanded and got a 
hearing by the Senate Rules Committee and 
the facilities were provided. 

May also tangled with the U.S. Navy in 
1947 when she was the only woman reporter 
accompanying President Truman to a 1947 
conference in Brazil. Scheduled to return 
with the press group on the battleship, 
Missouri, she was told there were no “facili- 
ties” aboard for ladies. She protested that 
Mrs. Truman and daughter, Margaret, were 
going along but lost the skirmish, anyway. 
Male reporters rode the Missouri and May 
was flown home at White House expense. 
Two years later, the Navy gladly took her 
aboard a combat ship at sea to cover 
maneuvers. 

Mrs. Craig has been a member of the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
which governs the Senate and House Press 
Galleries. She is a vigilante when it comes 
to keeping lobbyists and promoters out of 
the galleries and she has succeeded recently 
in having two ugly spittoons removed, too. 
It seems a reporter knocked one of the cuspi- 
dors over on her foot a few years ago. A 
male committee member suggested putting 
the spittoons away in a closet for a few days 
to see if anyone noticed they were missing. 
The men didn’t. “Miss May” did. 

There are more battles to be won. For 
instance, the National Press Club, which bars 
women from membership, holds regular 
newsmaking lunches with key Government 
and world figures. For years, women were 
refused even a seat on the sidelines. 

After petitioning the board of governors, 
the ladies won a major concession. They 
now may sit in the balcony, within seeing 
and hearing distance, but without access to 
the floor, the $1.75 lunch, or participation in 
the questioning. The ladies have their own 
social club, of course (May is a former presi- 
dent), but they want the right to cover the 
news—not a drink at the Press Club bar. 

When President Kennedy made his fa- 
mous Press Club appearance a year ago, he 
drew chuckles from the audience by quip- 
ping, with a grinning nod at the balcony: “I 
couldn’t bring my mother with me today— 
soI brought May Craig.” 

Though a member of the informal White 
House Correspondents Association, May— 
and other ladies of the press—are not per- 
mitted to attend the annual Presidential 
dinners of the organization. The affairs are 
stag and she bitterly protests the discrimi- 
nation, especially since many reporters at- 
tend the banquet who never go near the 
White House. Discrimination against 
women correspondents, she says, is discrimi- 
nation against the publisher’s right to hire 
whomever he wants. 
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There are few who doubt that May Craig 
will win her argument. Mere males eventu- 
ally learn they don’t fight May Craig—they 
join her. 





Address by Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg at 
the Dedication of the Klau Library, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to have been present in 
Cincinnati on June 3, 1961, at the dedi- 
cation of the Klau Library of the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion. All of us present were treated 
to an especially fine address by our Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg. It is with pleasure that I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the Secretary’s remarks upon 
that significant occasion: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG AND DEDICATION OF LIBRARY OF 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE 
OF RELIGION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 3, 1961 


I am greatly honored and privileged to 


dedicate this new library of the Hebrew 
Union. College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 

As an outstanding rabbinical school, this 
college-institute continues to demonstrate 
that fidelity to Judaism is also devotion to 
the moral heritage that informs our civiliza- 
tion. 

This building will be a splendid repository 
of the learning of the past—a treasure house 
of the truths of a great religion and the 
convictions of a people. Within it will be a 
record of man’s success and failure in grap- 
pling with his own nature, with reality, and 
with his own purpose and condition. History 
is filled with blind waste and magnificent 
triumph, with angry stupidity and dazzling 
discovery. In hours of trial a library offers 
us the opportunity to judge the results of 
past decisions. 

It was Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who 
said “Continuity with the past is a necessity, 
not a duty.” 

Libraries in particular and educational 
institutions in general make continuity with 
the past possible. And we are bound to the 
past, creatures of time, but free to look to a 
future we ourselves help to make. 

I wonder, then, how it is that modern so- 
ciety fails to resist the impulse to relearn, 
often in more bitterness, lessons learned so 
bitterly in the past. 

“Those who forget the past,” said Santa- 
yana, “are doomed to repeat it.” Are we to- 
day forgetting the past? 

I raise this question at this time and in 
this place, because it seems particularly fit- 
ting to dedicate a monument to man’s col- 
lective knowledge when voices are heard 
urging disengagement from history, with- 
drawal from the continuity of responsibility 
that has flowed from father to son in our 
free Nation. 

These voices rejecting history are raised 
because of the genuine struggle of human 
conscience at a time of truly awesome re- 
sponsibility. Good people are deeply trou- 
bled about man’s course toward holocaust. 
They fear that a race of arms can end in 
the ravage of civilization. 
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We all stand in the shadows of the tower- 
ing giant of nuclear power, the colossal bomb 
that can obliterate centuries. It is argued — 
by these men of good faith that the sole 
moral position for a moral people who pos- 
sess this. weapon is to unilaterally divest 
themselves of it. 

This manifestation of pacifism, not new in 
history, is, of course, accentuated by the 
character of the nuclear weapon. But the 
necessity of continuity with the past requires 
an answer to evident questions. 

Will unilateral abandonment of defensive 
arms deter aggression? Will the unilateral 
pledge of our own disengagement actually 
turn tyranny aside and guarantee universal 
peace with justice? . 

In pondering these questions, we might 
turn, for one place, to here, to a library. 
Contemporary history offers some compara- 
tive examples. Many of you will remember 
the Oxford oath era in Great Britain prior to 
the Second World War. Its feeling for peace, 
its rejection of war, its longing for order in 
the world’s affairs were all emotions that 
good men could and did share. 

This open commitment to disengagement 
did not stop Nazi aggression. I wondered 
then, and I do now, whether or not Hitler 
was encouraged by the policy of disengage- 
ment he sensed in the English people. Like 
every dictator, before and since, he incor- 
rectly judged the stamina and will of a free 
people. 

In this Nation, unlike some others, the ar- 
gument to disarm unilaterally and to divest 
ourselves of nuclear capability does not en- 
joy the wide respectability of a movement. I 
believe that the President spoke for most 
Americans when he said: “Our arms do not 
prepare for war; they are efforts to discour- 
age and resist the adventures of others that 
could end in war.” 

I am sure that in the light of the plain 
postwar record, everyone cognizant of fact 
and not deluded by propaganda—either of 
their own making or made for someone 
else’s consumption—recognizes the sincerity 
and good faith of our efforts to achieve an 
enforcible ban on nuclear testing and gen- 
uine disarmament. I am sure that no one, 
except the propagandists and their victims, 
questions the good faith of our President, 
who at this very moment is on a mission of 
peace, not peace in our time but for all time. 

Disengagement, however, takes many 
forms. There are those respected among us 
who recognize that unilateral disarmament 
in the fact of the postwar history of totali- 
tarian aggression is invitation to in- 
creased aggression. But they also seek to 
disengage the Nation from the performance 
of other actions necessary to strengthen our 
alliances and maintain the free world. 

It is the intellectual disengagement—this 
withdrawal of assent to the total demand 
that freedom makes upon us—that I wish 
to discuss here. 

I am not implying that all intellectuals 
seek disengagement. On the contrary, the 
Harvard manifesto has, in our healthy and 
free society, brought forth a Princeton pro- 
nouncement. But nevertheless, there is in- 
dication of a current of intellectual disen- 
gagement in our Nation today. 


I suggest to the intellectual seeking peace 
through disengagement that he ponder an 
activist path toward peace which we can all 
share. This path leads toward the comple- 
tion of our own revolution in other free 
societies, and the making of a world order 
in which a balance of terror would lose its 
power. I would suggest to him the historical 
reminder that peace can only be attained in 
freedom, and that it is peace in freedom that 
we all seek and must work to attain. 

The President, in the conduct of the for- 
eign policy of his administration, has enun- 
ciated several concepts related to the pursuit 
of peace in freedom, 
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At a nation endowed by God with great 
resources and one of history’s great examples 
of just government by law, we are charged 
with the responsibility to lead the free world. 
The President has aptly remarked: “This 
Nation was born of revolution aid raised in 
freedom. And we do not intend to leave an 
open road to despotism.” 

Secondly, our whole history and purpose as 
a people makes it impossible for us to be 
neutral in our devotion to the cause of peace 
in freedom. 

Thirdly, in terms of the world alliance 
we lead, the historical encouragement dis- 
engagement would give to those intent upon 
conquest, and the vacuum of responsibility 
it leaves in a world of growing nuclear 
mastery, makes it clear that a leader of free- 
dom cannot disengage without leaving not 
only itself but all others allied with it the 
quick target of aggressive despotism. 

Fourth, we welcome all allies devoted to 
peace in freedom. In this regard, I think 
we should all be clear—despite our own in- 
tellectual differences—that we respect the 
right of every nation to seek freedom and 
equality, order and independence in its own 
way, flying its own flag, charting its own 
course. 

We support the revolution of peace and 
hope sweeping the world, and we offer that 
support, as the President stated, “regardless 
of which political or economic route they 
choose to freedom.” 

Fifth, we recognize the right of every Na- 
tion not charged with our responsibility or 
armed with our resources to pursue a policy 
of noncommitment, whether to us or any 
other power. Our alliance is one of voluntary 
commitment to peace in freedom. It is not 
cemented with force, not held together with 
the bonds of political domination and fear. 
We do not force nations to be our allies. 
And we resist efforts on the part of others 
to compel, coerce or subvert them to be their 
allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support for 
all nations seeking freedom, our sympathies 
are manifestly with those seeking to end 
injustice, tyranny and exploitation, any- 
where in the world. 

The volumes of history that will be con- 
tained in this library make it plain why this 
is so. Even before we were a nation, as a 
group of rebels seeking freedom we had the 
support of LaFayette, De Kalb, Kosciusko, 
Steuben, and others. They were brave men 
who crossed distant seas to help us fight 
for liberty. After we were a nation, we 
extended the hand of help to Louis Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Carl Schurz, Lamartine, 
and others because they shared the ideals of 
our own Revolution. Even more recently, 
I recall with no sense of regret serving as 
a member of the Committee To Aid America 
by Aiding the Allies. In those dark hours 
of 1940, our Government welcomed and shel- 
tered thousands of exiles from Europe. 

It is clear that the idea of freedom has 
always been basic to our national policy— 
and with it, sympathy for those fighting for 
freedom. 

We extend our full measure of sympathy 
and support to the true revolution and not 
the false one, to the revolution that seeks 
freedom and does not suppress it. 

We know too well from the lessons of his- 
tory that tyranny often seeks to disguise 
itself by the assertion of humane goals. For 
us, Means as well as ends are important. 
And for us, while we recognize any nation’s 
right to achieve a fashion of economic sys- 
tem of its own making, we do not concede 
the right in moral terms to fashion a poli- 
tical system which denies liberty, human 
dignity and the rights of man. 

I believe that these concepts, which are 
basic to our President’s foreign policy, de- 
serve and command the support of all who 
believe in a democratic way of life. 
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Yet, as I read the manifestos being cir- 
culated recently, I find that while there is 
not disagreement with these principles there 
is a note of skepticism about our commit- 
ment to allow any nation to pursue its own 
social and economic path to peace and free- 
dom. I believe this skepticism is totally 
unwarranted. Our words and deeds bear 
eloquent testimony to our total commitment 
to the just aspirations of people everywhere. 
This is what the President, speaking for all 
Americans, has said on this subject: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty. 

“We stand for freedom. That is our con- 
viction for ourselves—that is our only com- 
mitment to others. No friend, no neutral 
and no adversary should think otherwise. 
We are not against any man—or any na- 
tion—or any system—except as it is hostile 
to freedom. 

“Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East * * * theirs is a revolution which 
we would support regardless of the cold war, 
and regardless of which political or economic 
route they choose to freedom.” 

The President’s actions have been con- 
sistent with his words. , 

In the United Nations, we have voted 
against colonial powers even at the discom- 
fiture of allies. 

We have extended material and economic 
aid to other nations embarked on more 
sweeping reforms than those of Castro. 

The downfall of dictatorships in Argen- 
tina, Colombia, and Venezuela was followed 
by American support for the democracies 
seeking to bring hope and security to their 
people. 

Our quarrel with Castro, as the President 
stated, “is not over the people’s drive for a 
better life. Our objection is to their dom- 
ination by foreign and domestic tyrants. 
Cuban social and economic reform should be 
encouraged. Questions of economic and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But 
Communist domination in this hemisphere 
can never be negotiated.” 

The situation we face is not that of social 
reform. Let us regard it clearly as the Presi- 
dent describes it: “The menace of external 
Communist intervention and domination in 
Cuba.” The real issue is the survival of 
freedom in this hemisphere. 

I am sure that all men of good will are 
united in seeking a world in which genuine 
nonintervention in the struggle of nations 
to attain peace and freedom is practiced. 
But the dilemma facing us as a nation is 
that we who believe in nonintervention are 
confronted by a force that practices aggres- 
sion in many forms. 

Consider the words of the President: 
“They send arms, agitators, aid, technicians, 
and propaganda to every troubled area. But 
where fighting is required, it is usually done 
by others—by guerrillas striking at night, by 
assassins striking alone, by subversives and 
saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some 
cases control whole areas inside of inde- 
pendent nations.” 

The basic dilemma in that kind of situa- 
tion was described a little more than a cen- 
tury ago by John Stuart Mill: 

“The doctrine of nonintervention,” he 
wrote, “to be a legitimate principle of moral- 
ity, must be accepted by all governments. 
The despots must consent to be bound by it 
as well as the free States. Unless they do, 
the profession of it by free countries comes 
to this miserable issue, that the wrong side 
may help the wrong, but the right side 
must not help the right. Intervention to 
enforce nonintervention is always rightful, 
almost moral, if not always prudent. 
Though it be a mistake to give freedom to a 
people who do not value the boon, it can- 
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not but be right to insist that if they do 
value it, they shall not be hindered from 
the pursuit of it by foreign coercion.” 

Today, in 1961, we must ask: Will the 
wrong continue unopposed to aid the wrong 
while the right declines to aid the right? 

I submit these thoughts and questions in 
the spirit of good intention—not to try to 
create a pale unanimity of views but to en- 
courage all Americans to consider the full 
responsibility we carry. 

At the signing of the Constitution, Ben- 
jamin Franklin remarked that he had been 
observing the painting of a sun on the chair 
in which George Washington sat. He said 
that it gave him happiness to know now 
that it was a rising and not a setting sun. 

I think the world knows now that the 
light of freedom will rise over the exploited 
peoples of the world. They know that this 
Nation will commit tts power, and its people, 
to the alliance for genuine social advance- 
ment in every nation. They know we stand 
for freedom and oppose tyranny, wherever 
it may appear, whatever form it may seek to 
shield itself from recognition. 

It is that knowledge, and our own firm 
resolution, that will fix the course of his- 
tory. It is in that spirit I dedicate this new 
monument to history today. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREssSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





Freedom To Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day, June 4, it was my privilege to make 
the commencement address at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the University of Dal- 
las, in Dallas, Tex. 

It is always exhilarating to visit the 
southwestern section of the United 
States. There is a certain air of self- 
reliance, optimism, and confidence in 
America that is reflected in the phe- 
nomenal growth of this region and that 
bodes well for the future of our country. 

I was greatly impressed by what I 
saw at the University of Dallas. Itisa 
thriving, flourishing institution with an 
outstanding faculty dedicated to ever 
higher standards of excellence. The 
president of the University of Dallas, 
Dr. Robert Morris, is well known to 
many of us in the Senate. He former- 
ly served as chief counsel of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
has long been one of America’s most ef- 
fective and articulate spokesmen in the 
struggle of freedom against commu- 
nism. 

I express my congratulations to Presi- 
dent Morris on the great work he is do- 
ing in Dallas and to congratulate as well 
the fine young men and women of this 
year’s graduating class. 

In my remarks I tried to point out that 
the underlying theme of Western civili- 
zation is “freedom to choose” and that 
the goal of expanding freedom is not 
consistently pursued by either liberal or 
conservative branches of political 
thought. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

FREEDOM To CHOOSE 
(Commencement address delivered by Sena- 
tor THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, at the 

University of Dallas commencement exer- 

cises, Dallas, Tex., June 4, 1961) 

Commencement day is always an impres- 
sive and unforgettable experience, for it is 
the time when young men and women, who 
only yesterday were children, depart from 
the college campus, equipped with the best 
that our society can give them, and com- 
mence to play an active role in our national 
life. We, of course, hope that their long 
exposure to the values of Western civiliza- 
tion has instilled in them a certain approach 
toward the problems of our society, a stead- 
fastness in support of our traditional reli- 
gious and political concepts, a partisanship 
for the cause of freedom. 
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If I could refine and distill into one simple 
phrase the essence of our spiritual and polit- 
ical heritage, I would use the phrase -“free- 
dom to choose.” 

And if I could point to one fundamental 
fact that is at the root, of both our religious 
and political institutions, it would be this: 
Every human being is of infinite worth be- 
cause God created him and redeemed him, 
endowed him with a conscience and a free 
will, pursues him constantly with love and 
with grace, has a unique plan for him in this 
world and an eternal reward for him in the 
next, and so respects his freedom as to allow 
him by his own free choice to accept or 
reject that plan and that reward. 

“His own free choice.” Here is the founda- 
tion upon which we in America have built 
an edifice of political and religious freedom. 
Here, certainly, resides the true meaning of 
the phrase “the dignity of man.” 

This awesome fact of man’s origin and 
nature ought to be the central truth in 
which all of our institutions are grounded. 
Society ought to be designed for the purpose 
of creating and maintaining those conditions 
under which the individual can best work 
out his own destiny through thousands of 
free choices, can best develop the talents 
that came to him from the hand of God, can 
best discover and realize the role which was 
intended for him from the beginning of 
time. Above all else, the aim of society 
should be to protect and perfect this instru- 
mentality of free choice and to remove those 
artificial obstacles which circumstances and 
men have placed in the path of other men. 

Up to now I trust that there is no sub- 
stantial disagreement with what I have said. 
For although the statements I have made 
are perhaps the most disputed assumptions 
in the world today and are, in fact, at the 
base of the struggle between freedom and 
communism, I do not think this explanation 
of the nature of man is disputed here at the 
University of Dallas. 

The controversy arises when one tries to 
construct from these basic beliefs an ap- 
proach to public philosophy. During the 
next several minutes, I will try to lay before 
you my approach, fully conscious of the fact 
that many who start with the same basic 
beliefs come to different conclusions. 

The pursuit of the goal of expanding free- 
dom leads in and out of both the liberal 
camp and the conservative camp as various 
issues arise. I have never found the philos- 
ophy of either camp to be truly satisfying 
on this point. The one views government 
action as the principal vehicle for the pro- 
motion of human welfare and the other 
views government action as the principal 
threat to man’s freedom and therefore to his 
happiness and well being. 


Once you accept one or the other philos- 
ophy, hundreds of complicated proposals re- 
solve themselves into fixed categories, and it 
becomes relatively easy to applaud or con- 
demn them; easy but not necessarily wise or 
right. 


For government action can expand free- 
dom as well as restrict it; can enlarge op- 
portunity as well as curtail it; can enhance 
creativity as well as frustrate it; can stim- 
ulate incentive as well as thwart it. 

Government action in each case should 
be judged on its particular merits, not by 
the standards of either liberalism or con- 
servatism as the more rigid doctrinaires 
interpret those standards, but rather by the 


standard, “Does this proposal, on balance, 
enlarge or restrict freedom of choice?’”’ 

This question is never easy to answer. 
Raising the minimum wage, for instance, 
will certainly expand the range of choice for 
those who receive the increased wage but it 
may also restrict that range for those who 
must pay it. The question is seldom clear 
cut and it has always seemed to me that 
“the right” shifts back and forth between 
liberals and conservatives, depending upon 
the issue at stake. 

Freedom to choose is involved in almost 
every great controversy before the Nation. 
It is involved in disputes about economics, 
about labor, about welfare programs, about 
constitutional issues, about foreign policy 
matters. I would like to discuss some of the 
issues that divide liberals from conserva- 
tives and which touch deeply upon this mat- 
ter of freedom of choice. 

Our American society has succeeded in 
fostering the necessary climate for effective 
free choice better than any society that ever 
existed. 

Yet there are many blots still upon our 
shield and those of us who believe in human 
freedom and the dignity of man carry a 
heavy obligation to do what we can to erase 
them. 

The first great blot that comes to my mind 
is the tragedy of racial discrimination in a 
country that was founded upon the inalien- 
able rights of man. 

The American Negro finds artificial ob- 
stacles placed in his path everywhere he 
turns on his journey to work out his per- 
sonal destiny through the process of free 
choice. 

Discrimination in essential aspects of so- 
cial life confronts him with an atmosphere 
of hostility rather than that atmosphere of 
justice and encouragement which is his due 
and which is the need of every man and 
woman, 

Discrimination in education hinders him 
from fully developing his talents and from 
exploring those fields of learning and growth 
for which these talents best suit him. 

Discrimination in housing denies him the 
basic freedom of choosing the kind of home 
he wishes and the kind of environment he 
wants for himself and his family. 

Discrimination in employment arbitrarily 
closes the door to him on the career to which 
he might otherwise have devoted a crea- 
tive and fruitful life, the life he was in- 
tended to lead. 

Racial discrimination is the ultimate 
denial of our professions of liberty and hu- 
man dignity. We have an obligation to 
oppose it in our personal lives and in the 
life of our community. And we have a 
further obligation to support those meas- 
ures, State and Federal, which can effectively 
combat it, within the limits of the Consti- 
tution. 

The existence of great urban slums poses 
another tremendous obstacle to the free de- 
velopment of those who must live in them. 

Let me quote to you a startling fact: 99 
percent of all the youthful criminals and 
juvenile delinquents in New York City live in 
1 percent of that city’s residential areas, the 
major slum sections. ‘Br, 

Think for a moment about the personal 
tragedy of any young boy or girl growing up 
in one of these blocks, a neighborhood teem- 
ing with violence, crime, drug addiction, 
squalor, decay and degeneration of every 
sort. 
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Follow this child, in your mind’s eye, as 
he makes his way toward school through lit- 
tered streets, crowded with idle men, past 
bars and brothels, past magazine stands 
openly flaunting obscene literature, past 
gambling rooms, and narcotics pushers. Fol- 
low this child as he makes his way through 
blocks that are dominated by juvenile gangs, 
where beatings and muggings and perverted 
violence of all sorts are common occurrences. 

Follow this child to his home, if it can be 
called a home, where a large family of adults 
and children are jammed into one or two 
squalid rooms to live under conditions in 
which decency, modesty, purity are almost 
impossible. 

His entire environment is pervaded with 
the scent of evil, which may become to him a 
natural atmosphere, since he knows no 
other. 

Think of this going on in a hundred great 
cities of the land, warping and poisoning the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of American 
boys and girls. 

For these children freedom of choice is 
gravely, crucially impaired. They do not 
have a decent opportunity to develop and 
grow to their full potential. Surely it is the 
responsibility of government, including the 
Federal Government, to take action to elimi- 
nate these conditions. 

Much that is involved here, of course, can- 
not be reached by the arm of government. 
But much of it can, through housing pro- 
grams, through educational and vocational 
programs, through the improved training of 
social workers and probation officers, through 
programs of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment, through a concerted law-en- 
forcement effort of local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. We can work wonders in 
the salvaging of human life and in the en- 
largement of opportunity, if only we try. 
The pursuit of freedom leads you and me to 
support such an effort. 

Let us, for a further example, take the 
plight of the migrant farm laborer. There 
are some 2 million of these laborers and 
their families, constantly on the move, har- 
vesting our Nation’s farm crops. These peo- 
ple have none of the protection which Fed- 
eral and State law has provided for other 
Americans; no wage and hour protection, no 
minimum standards of housing and sanita- 
tion, in many cases no social security cover- 
age, no health and welfare services tradi- 
tionally provided by local government, no 
voting rights, no adequate provision for the 
health or the education or the spiritual 
training of the children. 

Men, women, and children toil in the fields 
10, 12, 14 hours for wages as low as a dollar 
a day. They live in chicken coops. Occa- 
sional highway tragedies remind us that they 
are transported from State to State like 
cattle, without even minimum safety precau- 
tions. In short, they are living a life remi- 
niscent of that described 3 centuries ago by 
Thomas Hobbes, when he said: 

“No arts, no letters, no society, and, which 
is worst of all, continual fear and danger of 
violent death; and the life of man, solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

I believe that this is another area in which 
Government action can expand freedom, can 
broaden the range of free choice by enact- 
ing laws that will extend to these people 
those standards of income, health, educa- 
tion, and hope for improvement which are 
essential to any true freedom of choice. 

On these questions, as on many others, I 
am in agreement with the group which we 
loosely call the liberals. 

Yet I see in the liberal movement a threat 
to freedom which could in the end so dam- 
age that cause as to more than undo all the 
enlightened liberating measures it has suc- 
cessfully advocated. As I have read history, 
it has seemed to me that those political 
movements which so t social justice, 
which took the side of liberating the poorer 
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and underprivileged classes, too often ended 
in tragedy. 

These movements were fighting real griev- 
ances, advocating needed reforms, standing 
for just causes. But they have often falien 
into serious errors, which have needlessly 
and wastefully pulled them down to de- 
feat and destroyed as well the immediate 
causes for which they fought. 

Not content with fighting for needed re- 
forms for their own sake, they have often 
erected a doctrinaire philosophy to justify 
their measures, a philosophy founded upon 
basic errors about the nature of God and 
man, errors which led them to grotesque 
extremes. 

And frustrated by the obstructionism of 
their opponents, they have often been ruth- 
less and reckless in their methods, willing 
to tear down the whole structure of society 
in order to win reforms which might other- 
wise have been won at a later date without 
bloodshed and civil strife. 

Look back for a moment to the history 
of the Roman Republic. In order to put 
through needed land reforms and to remove 
incredibly unjust penal laws, Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracehus smashed the structure of the 
Roman Republic and left behind them a 
legacy of bloody civil war and the steady 
corruption of Roman institutions. The 
French Jacobins did the same thing. The 
Marxists are doing the same thing today on 
a far more terrible scale. 

In America, the movement to undermine 
Republican institutions takes an orderly, 
nonviolent course. But it is nonetheless 
dangerous and its possible end result, the 
creation of a supreme central government, 
free from the many restraints now imposed 
upon it, could have the same dread effect on 
freedom. 

The greatest instrument of government 
ever designed to protect human freedom and 
to foster a society in which man can work 
out his destiny by free choice is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

That document, and the political system 
which has grown out of it, give us a form 
of government that is truly in harmony with 
our beliefs about the nature of many and of 
society. We must not regard this Constitu- 
tion as something distant and remote, some- 
thing that happened a long time ago, 
something that is no longer a subject of con- 
troversy. 

We ought to be partisan in behalf of this 
Constitution. We ought to honor and re- 
spect it. And we ought to think carefully 
before applauding witticisms about our 
“horse and buggy” government or laments 
about the difficulties of living in the 20th 
century with 18th century institutions. 

The Constitution of the United States and 
the form of government based upon it are 
under constant attack. This is not an 
alarmist statement, as I shall try to illus- 
trate. 

Our form of government has several dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which mark it 
apart from other governments, characteris- 
tics which are essential to the preservation 
of individual liberty and the prevention of 
totalitarianism. 

It is a Republic, whose basic principle is 
representative government rather than direct 
rule by the people. 

It is a federation, under which jurisdic- 
tion and power is divided between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

It is a limited government, which marks 
off certain areas of activity which neither 
State nor Federal Government can invade. 

It is a divided government, whose Federal 
and State branches are themselves subdivid- 
ed into legislative executive, and judicial 
branches, each a check upon the others. 

It is a government which is carefully or- 
dered to protect minority rights and to re- 
strain temporary majorities. 

It is a system which places a premium on 
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deliberation and general consent and which 
places many obstacles in the path of hasty, 
controversial action. 

Each of these basic aspects of our Gov- 
ernment is under constant attack, sometimes 
open, sometimes subtle. This attack comes 
generally from the liberal side of American 
politics, which is impatient with delay and 
which likes to speak in terms of stream- 
lining and modernizing our institutions. 

Essentially the idea of many liberals boils 
down to this: The basic political institution 
of this country ought to be the national 
political conventions which take place every 
4 years; here the people of a political party 
speak through the delegates; the political 
platforms adopted by these conventions rep- 
resent the will of the members of that po- 
litical party; the election of the presiden- 
tial candidate of that party is an endorse- 
ment by the people of that party’s platform 
in all its particulars; and the task of the 
President and the Congress, once the people 
have spoken at the polls, is not to deliberate 
and make its own judgment, but rather to 
enact the party platform. 

This approach to government is reflected 
in the constant attempt to make the plat- 
form a moral commitment of elected repre- 
sentatives, in the ceaseless effort to bring 
bloc pressure upon elected representatives, 
in the continuing attempt to strengthen par- 
ty discipline at the expense of individual 
judgment. 

The trouble with this approach is quite 
simple. It is erroneous in all of its par- 
ticulars. 

Delegates to a political convention gen- 
erally are unknown to the people, serving 
only for a couple of weeks every 4 years, and 
cannot be considered as representatives of 
the people in the sense that an elected 
Official is. 

Party platforms are patched together in 
great haste and adopted under extreme pres- 
sure from the special interest groups who 
dominate national conventions and there- 
fore cannot be said to represent the consid- 
ered judgment of even the convention dele- 
gates, let alone of all party members. 

The election of the president is de- 
termined by a great many circumstances, 
among the least of these being the voters’ 
attitude toward the party platform. 

Not one voter in a hundred ever reads the 
party platform. 

Not one voter in a thousand can be found 
who would subscribe to everything in a plat- 
form. 

To elevate one party platform over the 
processes of representative government would 
be to undermine the basic protections of 
free choice embodied in representative gov- 
ernment and the liberal assault on our pres- 
ent form of government has been mounted 
upon many other fronts. 

The separation of powers between the 
States and the Federal Government is con- 
stantly being undermined by expanding Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and enlarged Federal rev- 
enues. The limited aspect of government 
is being eroded steadily as government in- 
vades heretofore private areas. 

The tripartite structure of the Federal 
Government is under a shifting but constant 
attack, which has the objective of increas- 
ing the power of the executive branch. In 
one decade the target for attack may be the 
Supreme Court, in another the Congress, 
oftentimes both. 

The success of this particular assault 
against constitutional government has been 
considerable. In your lifetime, the power 
and size of the executive branch has in- 
creased enormously. It is already beyond 
the control of any President, and the ca- 
pacity of the Congress to control govern- 
ment has correspondingly decreased. 

There is a steady drumfire attack made 
upon the deliberative aspects of our system, 
the traditional parliamentary customs and 
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rules which impose restraints upon tem- 
porary majorities. It is proposed again and 
again, for instance, that the committee sys- 
tem of the Congress be reorganized so that 
only those who are pledged to enact the 
party platform into law can serve as com- 
mittee chairmen. 

And we all know of the long-standing ef- 
fort to change the Senate of the United 
States from a deliberative body where ac- 
tion on any controversial issue is subject to 
exhaustive and thorough consideration into 
a body where any issue however grave, could 
be brought to a final vote almost immedi- 
ately. 

There is danger in all of these propo- 
sitions. 

I believe that, if successful, they could 
eventually lead to a tyranny of the major- 
ity which would automatically become a 
tyranny of the few who presume to speak 
for the majority, those who manage political 
conventions, who write party platforms, who 
dispense patronage and contracts, who con- 
trol party machinery. 

We do not want this in America and we 
must resist these attacks upon our system 
while they are still resistible. 


The gravest threat to our concepts of 
human freedom and human dignity comes 
from the world Communist movement. 
Communism is antithetical to freedom, pre- 
cisely because it denies everything that we 
affirm about the origin and nature of man. 

Communism denies the existence of God, 
the creation of man by God, the endow- 
ment of man with a free will, the existence 
of a moral code based on divine law, and the 
existence of eternal life. Out of these beliefs 
emerged free government and it is only log- 
ical that out of intense opposition to these 
beliefs should arise the totalitarian monster 
of communism. 

To the Communists, man is an economic 
creature. He has no autonomy, no free will. 
He is merely a conditoned animal and, there- 
fore, the state feels justified in being com- 
pletely ruthless in trying to shape this eco- 
nomic animal to serve its needs. 

But I do not have to spell this out here at 
a university which is presided over by one of 
the most articulate and effective opponents 
of communism, President Robert Morris. For 
us, and I believe for the American people, 
this issue was decided long ago. What we 
need now is not argumentation but dedica- 
tion, not controversy but commitment. 

In the long run, I belieye the strongest 
bulwark of free choice is young Americans 
who are committed, intelligent, articulate 
anti-Communists and who are dedicated 
with equal zeal to expanding human free- 
dom and ity for our people and for 
all people. If we fail in this world struggle, 
all that we have built here at home, all that 
we hope to build, will be wiped out in one 
blow. 


If I have appeared to digress from one field 
to another, it is because the question of free- 
dom cannot be limited or contained. It is 
at the heart of every great issue before us. 
And if we cease to look for it in every issue, 
we shall surely lose it. 


For you this should mean a personal com- 
mitment to advance those causes, those or- 
ganizations, those men and women who are 
struggling to see that our country carries 
the burden and the blessing of freedom vigi- 
lantly, courageously, and resolutely. 

Do not put aside or keep hidden the truths 
which you have received from your families 
and from your teachers here at the Uni- 
versity of Dallas. The place for these teach- 
ings is not alone in the private conscience, 
nor in the home, nor in ivied halls. The 
place for these convictions is in the market- 
place, in the union hall, in the public forum, 
in the world of culture, art, and even enter- 
tainment. 


Do what you can to make your good in- 
fluence felt on public affairs. 

It is not enough to have the perception 
to know what is right; it is necessary that 
we have the courage to speak up for what 
is right. 

And so I ask you to affirm your convictions 
with dedication and with zeal. 

Carry them in every way you can into the 
main stream of American life. 

Upon you and upon thousands of grad- 
uates like you rest the hope of our country 
and the hope of our civilization. 

Good luck to you all. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for the 
past 4 years the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association has sponsored a youth tour 
to Washington. This year, the tour will 
begin on June 10. ; 

The young Nebraskans on the tour will 
be the winners of individual contests 
sponsored by Nebraska rural electric 
systems. These winners submitted 
essays on the subject, “What Rural Elec- 
trification Means to Me and My Com- 
munity.” . 

I should like to extend my remarks by 
including three of these essays by the 
following winners: 

Miss Sharon Kay Berndt, of Lakeside, 
Nebr., age 17 and a junior at Gordon 
High School. 

Miss Bonnie Christensen, of Suther- 
land, Nebr., age 16 and a junior at Pax- 
ton School. 

Mr. Gary Martens, of Ogallala, Nebr., 
age 17 and a junior at Ogallala High 
School. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HoME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Sharon Kay Berndt) 

In 1879 Thomas Edison invented the first 
electric light bulb. This lamp glowed dimly 
for 40 hours before burning out. But Edison 
said, “If it can burn 40 hours, I can make it 
last a hundred.” 

And so; because of this man, today we 
switch on a light, hardly realizing all the 
research and efforts combined with deter- 
mination that brought about this first light 
bulb. A very few teenagers of today can 
remember when it took more than the flick 
of a switch to have light. 

Because they do not realize how hard it 
was to develop this wonderful power, elec- 
tricity, people take this advantage for grant- 
ed. But only 30 years ago 1 out of every 10 
farms and ranches in the United States re- 
ceived electrical service. By 1950 three- 
fourths of the American farms and ranches 
used electricity, and today 95 out of every 
100 have electrical service. This amazing in- 
crease in the use of electrical power came 
largely through tue efforts of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 when, under this 
act, the Rural Electrification Administration 
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was given funds to be loaned to private 
companies, power districts, cities, and coop- 
erative groups, in order to set up power lines 
and distribute electrical energy to rural 
areas. The REA program has since added 
several billion dollars worth of productive 
goods to the national wealth of the United 
States as well as having raised the standard 
of living of rural people. 

My grandparents were homesteaders in the 
southern part of Sheridan County. I quote 
from my grandmother: “When we built our 
first frame house with a bath, electric lights, 
and hot and cold running water, we had a 
wonderful thing because it did so much of 
the work.” Electricity is the tool that the 
rancher and his community use to make 
themsleves the masters of their environment. 
It has given man more leisure time and has 
added strength to his hands. Since man’s 
capacity for doing work is limited, he once 
relied upon the power of wind, water, and 
work of animals. Later he increased his 
work thousands of times by using electricity. 

Rural electrification means heat, light, and 
power for the American rural community. 
And today a modern farm or ranch has more 
than 400 uses for electricity. 

Rural electrification has influenced all the 
activities of the community. The telephone, 
radio, and television are means of communi- 
cation. One example of the use of electricity 
in my community is an electric heating sys- 
tem in a modern rural grade school built in 
1957. This type of heating system, installed 
in the ceiling of the building, was the first. to 
be used in any rural school in Sheridan 
County, Nebr. . 

Electricity has been more useful in the 
home than any other place. It has made the 
home a cleaner, more pleasant place to live 
and has given the housewife more leisure 
time. Radio and television, run by electric 
current, have brought to the home many 
types of entertainment as well as the news 
of the world. 

Electricity has helped our homes, com- 
munities, and country become a greater 
United States. And I believe that today 
should be called the age of electricity, rather 
than the space age. 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HoME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Gary Martens) 

The value of rural electrification in our 
home and community is immeasurable due 
to the fact that rural electrification is not 
a@ mere convenience, but an established way 
of life. Farming is made easier, safer, and 
more efficient, while the farmer’s life is more 
comfortable than before. 

Farm life has been brought out of the dark 
ages by rural electrification. Now, a farmer’s 
day is not limited by the rising and setting 
of the sun. Light is now a product of elec- 
tricity which we have available at the flick 
of a switch whenever and wherever we need 
it. 

Rural electrification has also spread its 
mighty arm over another element of nature, 
rain. The farmer used to be at the mercy 
of the weather, getting moisture for . his 
crops only when old Mother Nature saw fit to 
let.it rain. But rural electrification has en- 
abled the farmer to irrigate his crops and 
provide manmade rain when he needs it, 
saving his crops in times of drought, when a 
loss of crops might mean ruin to the farmer. 

Rural electrification helps the farmer har- 
vest his crops as well as grow them. He is 
able to harvest his crops sooner and prevent 
loss by the use of electrical dryers and other 
equipment. You cannot prevent bad weather 
or fight it, you cam only outsmart it, and 
with the help of rural electrification, the 
farmer is able to do just that. 

Probably the most widely used and most 
common part of rural electrification is the 
use in the home. The farm family is now 
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able to fully enjoy their home and lead a 
life of leisure. Rural electrification has 
given the farm home every advantage of 
the city home. The kerosene lantern, the 
open hearth, the washboard, the icebox, 
and even the broom are all drudgeries of the 
past. Electricity has outdated them. The 
farm wife no longer needs to rise before the 
sun and work hard with her hands, all day 
long, often late into the night, just to take 
care of the necessities of everyday life. Elec- 
tricity has taken over all these jobs and made 
the housewife the master of the house, 
rather than a slave to the house and house- 
work. The farm house is now a farm home. 
The rural family is now able to fully enjoy 
life, having more leisure than ever before in 
the history of man, also having as many 
forms of relaxation and entertainment as 
anyone else, thanks to rural electrification. 

Rural electrification is an item whose 
value we cannot measure because it is a 
social as well as an economic advantage. It 
is a way of life which was introduced only 
a little more than 25 years ago which has 
spread throughout ali rural America and 
affects the whole Nation. Without it, rural 
America would again be in the dark ages. 

We cannot set its value because it is too 
high to comprehend, instead, we must regard 
it as a privilege and an advantage given to- 
us in our democratic Nation for us to use 
and enjoy. 

The tall, majestic poles which carry elec- 
tricity to all rural America will forever 
stand as the symbol of the progress of the 
past generations and the new way of life ex- 
tended to all rural Amefica. 


Tue Macic SParK 
(By Bonnie Christensen) 


I read a story recentiy entitled, “The Night 
the Lights Came On.” Although I can’t re- 
member when we first received rural electric- 
ity, I'll never forget one day when we didn’t. 

The wind had been raging wildly all night, 
and our entire family had spent a restless 
night. My first realization of the absence of 
electricity came with the early dawn when 
my dreaded alarm clock failed to ring. 
Falling out of bed and blindly groping for 
the light- switch, the obvious suddenly 
dawned on me—no electricity. Thirty cows 
still had to be milked, only, now it had to be 
done the hard way. Our milking machines 
were of little value to us that morning with 
no “magic spark.” 

In another room, my younger brother, 
Glen, looked up at all of us through eyes 
almost completely swollen shut with the 
measies, and began babbling nonsense. 
Mother’s fast check of his temperature 
showed 104°. We tried to persuade him to 
leave the 50° room and stay in the living 
room by the warm stove, but, due to the 
presence of a female schoolmate refugee, he 
flatly refused. 

“Oh, I know,” I replied, “I’ll plug in the 
electric heater, or will I? For a moment 
there, I forgot.” 

We old-fashioned “milking machines” 
came back into the house after hours of 
milking, but not to a steaming, hot break- 
fast. The stove was electric, too. For one 
happy second, wé all had dreamed of eating 
waffles for breakfast, only to be brought up 
short while putting the plug in. 

Next, the dishes had to be done, but, 
“Daddy, the water pipes are frozen.” Poor 
Dad. He up warmly, turned to 
mother and asked her for a teakettle of hot 
water. Then, grinning sheepishly and audi- 
bly considering building a small fire in the 
pressure tank, he walked out. The pressure 
pump and water heater needed that “magic 
spark,” also. 
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At least it didn’t take electricity to push 
a broom or make the beds, but at that point, 
we were stopped. A quick glance into the 
refrigerator at dinnertime showed that we 
now had an automatic defrosting attach- 
ment. 

At 5:30 in the afternoon, with the blizzard 
still raging, the miracle of all miracles, the 
“magic spark,” was restored. For this 
prompt service which REA men always per- 
form in blizzards and sunshine alike, our 
family will be eternally grateful. 

After milking at least 10,000 cows with 
milking machines, I think this is the most 
valuable use of electricity in my personal 
world. We moved into a new house re- 
cently, and, because of remodeling, have 
been living without a bathroom and running 
water. After doing without these for just 
2 weeks, I can scarcely imagine living with- 
out them for an entire lifetime. 

Feed mills, irrigation wells, and street 
lights are all made possible through REA, 
and save the community limitless time, 
money and bloodshed. 

Light is so very important to us that it 
was the very first thing God created. When 
man wanted additional evening light, he 
worked hard to produce it by artificial 
means. With God’s help, REA has been able 
to deliver this miraculous power to the con- 
sumers at a low cost. They have been able 
to capture this “magic spark” and transfer 
it to a world of progress—our world of 
progress. 





Work Stoppages at Missile Installations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following resolution adopted by 
the Erie County American Legion at 
Buffalo, N.Y., with respect to work stop- 
pages and so forth, which have inter- 
ferred with the progress of our missile 
programs. 

Whereas the United States of America is 
engaged in a struggle for survival against 
godless communism; and 

Whereas the United States of America is 
making an allout effort to advance its posi- 
tion in the missile program with extensive 
experimental work being conducted at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., and the Vandenberg Air 
Force Missile Base, Calif.; and 

Whereas recent testimony before the Sen- 
ate Investigations Subcommittee has re- 
vealed that these programs are being re- 
tarded by the activities of certain irresponsi- 
ble labor leaders and groups; and 

Whereas it is recognized that labor unions 
have a proper role to play in representin 
workers at these bases, nevertheless, tacti 
including slowdowns, featherbedding, and 
inflated wages should net be countenanced 
under any circumstances: Now, therefore, 
be it ° 

Resolved, That the Erie County American 
Legion go on record urging congressional 
representatives and government leaders, in- 
cluding Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
Chairman JoHn L. McCteiian, to intervene 
and put a stop to these unjustified and un- 
American activities on the part of certain 
labor representatives at.these bases. 
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Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1962 





SPEECH 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7445) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Is the amount set out in the bill of $1.2 
billion for NASA, sufficient to continue 
Project Rover, the nuclear propulsion 
vehicle? 

Mr. THOMAS. We are not interfer- 
ing with that a bit. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Some of us are inter- 
ested in solid fuel research and develop- 
ment. It will not hold that back, either, 
will it? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friends from California and 
Pennsylvania, I had the privilege of sit- 
ting with the military gentlemen the 
other day, and Mr. McNamara was there, 
and they are going to the solid propel- 
lant phase for the big booster. You know 
what I mean, bigger than anything we 
ever had. At that time there were per- 
haps $75 or $80 million involved, and 
over the long run a figure in excess of 
perhaps $500 million on that one thing. 
So there is not the slightest conflict. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, in the 1961 budget there was only 
$3 million in NASA’s budget for solid 
fuel research while there was $60 mil- 
lion for liquid fuel research. I had of- 
fered an amendment to increase the ad- 
ministration figure from $8 million to 
$18 million for solid fuel. My point is 
this: Some of us, including the gentle- 
man from California, on our House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, feel 
that for peacetime purposes solid fuel 
should be likewise emphasized, as well 
as on the military level. We should have 
this research and development. So we 
are really asking here, Are you sure that 
this solid fuel research under NASA will 
go ahead full speed and will not be held 
back, because we certainly need a big 
booster? 

Mr. THOMAS. In the final analysis 
the research program is a lump-sum ap- 
propriation. I think those good and 
great scientists we have over there, who 
are very able, have the authority to 
spend many, many thousands of dollars 
for that purpose. 
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Mr. JONAS. May I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from California to pay particular atten- 
tion to the hearings beginning on page 
1084 in volume I, at which point we 
begin discussion of solid and liquid pro- 
pellants. If you gentlemen have not had 
an opportunity to read that, I hope you 
will do so. 

Mr. FULTON. With reference to the 
cut of $37,536,000, and without its being 
specified where the cut is, some of us 
want to make sure it is not occurring on 
some of these vital fuel programs such 
as the Rover program or the solid fuel 
propulsion program, that may be so very 
vital to get the big booster for the US. 
effort. 

Mr. YATES. In the last analysis this 
is the decision of NASA. We went into 
it very carefully. As a matter of fact, 
we have advocates of the solid fuel pro- 
gram on the subcommittee as well. We 
tried to see if we could not make ad- 
vances in the solid fuel program. But, 
as I said before, it is up to the Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Referring back to the 
Rover program,:-which is the atomic- 
power-propelled vehicle, I remember 
quite well that the Administration in its 
original request asked for a substantial 
amount more than the committee au- 
thorized. I notice the total amount you 
authorized is less than they asked for. 
Will the chairman refer to the part he 
has listed as the amount for the Rover 
program? I appreciate the fact that the 
final decision may be in NASA, but at 
some point there must be some figure 
you have accepted as reasonable. 

Mr. THOMAS. They did set out a 
figure, and it is their figure, not ours. 
This $800 million for the research pro- 
gram is a lump-sum appropriation. 
There is also another supplemental for 
$549 million that has just been submitted 
and we have not yet had an opportunity 
to consider; I imagine part of the in- 
crease will be for that. Under the law 
they could spend the whole.$800 million 
as they want to. They are going ahead 
and doing research. 





Revolutions and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have vrinted 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 31, 1961, entitled “The Freedom 
Doctrine.” This editorial makes some 
excellent points about the fuzzy think- 
ing currently prevalent in high places in 
oo country about revolutions and free- 

om, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue FrREEDOM DocTRINE 


If a premise is wrong, a policy based on 
it can hardly be right. And that, it seems 
to us, is the central difficulty with President 
Kennedy’s new foreign aid program. 

It’s not merely that he is: asking for over 
$500 million more for next fiscal year, bring- 
ing the total close to $5 billion for that 
period, extravagant though that is. Nor that 
some of his financing methods are dubious 
if not dangerous. Nor that he wants to re- 
organize the oftreshuffled economic assist- 
ance part of the program into a new Agency 
for International Development (AID) within 
the State Department; that may be all right 
as far as it goes. 

The big trouble, we fear, lies in the admin- 
istration’s strange view of the world. This 
view was well set forth by the President 
himself in his second state of the Union 
speech just before dispatching the new aid 
message to Congress. He said in his pre- 
pared text: 

“The great battleground for the defense 
and expansion of freedom today is the whole 
southern half of the globe—Asia, Latin 
America, Africa, and the Middle East—the 
lands of the rising peoples. Their revolu- 
tion, the greatest in human history, is one 
of peace and hope—for freedom and equality, 
for order and independence. They seek an 
end to injustice, tyranny, and exploita- 
tion. * * * Those are the aims of their 
revolution, Just as they were the aims of 
our revolution. And theirs is a revolution 
which we would support regardless of the 
cold war, and regardless of which political 
or economic route they choose to freedom.” 

Well, it’s fust not so. Their revolution is 
not the greatest in human history and it 
bears scant resemblance to the American 
Revolution. In case after case, the revolu- 
tions in the backward lands are merely sub- 
stituting new dictatorships for old colonial- 


_isms. 


Does the fact need documentation? Indo- 
nesians are suffering under the pro-Commu- 
nist guided democracy of Sukarno. Indians 
are suffocating under a Socialist regime 
which prevents real progress. Ghanaians 
find that the purpose of their revolution is 
the greater glory of their messianic dictator. 
Native Kenyans look to the leadership of 
the Mau Mau terrorist Kenyatta. Egyptians 
have the dictatorship of Nasser, Cubans the 
grisly dictatorship of the Communist Castro. 


These power grabs cannot seriously be 
lumped with the American Revolution. The 
American Revolution stands all but unique 
in history because it was not a power grab 
by an egomaniac or a dictatorial clique. It 
was stirred by men steeped in history, in po- 
litical wisdom and in an understanding of 
man’s nature. Those are, unhappily, just 
the qualities lacking in the rising peoples of 
Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Middle 
East, and no amount of U.S. dollars can in- 
still them, as the new military dictatorship 
in South Korea ought to remind us once 
again. ’ 

What, then, is all this business about U.S. 
support regardless of which political or 
economic route they choose to freedom? 
Just how many ‘political and economic 
routes to freedom are there? Communism 
or procommunism is not one. Socialism is 
not one. Personal dictatorship is not one. 

We would have supposed it evident by 
now, from the history of the United States 
and likeminded nations, from man’s cen- 
turies old struggle against tyranny, that 
there is only one route to political and eco- 
nomic freedom and that is the creation of the 
conditions for political and economic free- 
dom. 
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It is really awesome in its way how these 
gentlemen in Washington can calmly say 
it doesn’t matter what kind of revolution a 
backward nation engineers, or what kind 
of economics and politics it practices—that — 
we will support them regardless. 

If the United States continues on that 
course, it is not going to help the unfortu. 
nate peoples of these lands at all; it is only 
going to help their overbearing leaders and 
ruling cliques. This is no way to fight com- 
munism. The way to combat the collec- 
tivist, dictatorial conspiracy of communism 
is through the expansion of political and 
economic freedom. 

A foreign aid program based on that prem- 
ise could indeed be an effective instrument 
of U.S. foreign policy and a beacon of hope 
for the downtrodden peoples of the world. 
It would say to those peoples that economic 
and political freedom are part and parcel of 
freedom itself. Those that agreed the United 
States would help; the others might soon 
start rethinking their economic and political 
policies. 

“I am here,” said the President, “to pro- 
mote the freedom doctrine.” But how can 
the U.S. Government promote the freedom 
doctrine abroad unless it first understands 
the anatomy of freedom? 





Address by the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg at a Luncheon Given in His 
Honor by the City of New York, With 
the Remarks of the Honorable Robert 
F. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend a luncheon at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York on May 15, 
1961, given in honor of our Secretary of 
Labor. 

As an expression of New York City’s 
appreciation of Mr. Goldberg’s honorable 
record and long career in the cause of 
good labor-management relations Mayor 
Wagner presented the Secretary with a 
medallion. 

It is with pleasure that I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the re- 
marks of Mayor Wagner upon presenta- 
tion of the medallion and Secretary 
Goldberg’s address to those assembled 
for the luncheon: 

REMARKS BY Mayor RosBert F. WAGNER AT 
TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON FOR HON. ARTHUR 
J. GOLDBERG, SECRETARY OF LABOR 
Commissioner Patterson, Secretary Gold- 

berg, distinguished guests and friends, it is 
a source of great pride and pleasure for me to 
participate here today and to honor, in the 
name of the city of New York, our honored 
guest and my good friend, Secretary of La- 
bor Arthur J. Goldberg. In honoring him, 
we also honor the great combined labor 
movement which he served for so long, and 
the national administration for which he is 
such an articulate and enlightened spokes- 
man in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions.” 

We are both fortunate and honored to have 
him here with us today. These occasions 
are not merely luncheons for the purpose of 
entertaining a visitor, but briefing sessions 
where members of the President’s Cabinet 
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can come face to face with leaders in our 
financial, industrial, labor and civic life to 
present the administration’s policies and 


programs. ; 

Perhaps, in a way, our honored guest sym- 
bolizes our changing times. We no longer 
have as-Secretary of Labor, to represent this 
great segment of our population in the 
President’s Cabinet, an industry man with 
some sympathy for labor, but instead a labor 
man who understands and sympathizes with 
the problems of industry. How times have 
changed, and how much for the better. 

Since he entered the Cabinet, Secretary 
Goldberg has been no stranger to us here 
in New York. We were the beneficiary of 
his valuable mediative talents in a strike 
involving our harbor railroad tugs. 

I alluded to the fact that our guest sym- 
bolized our changing times, and the chang- 
ing status of labor in our national life. He 
received his law degree at Northwestern 
University in 1929, being, incidentally, top 
man in his class. After a short general 
legal practice, he was drawn to the then 
resurgent and growing labor movement by 
a sense of idealism and a dedication to the 
cause of economic justice and a better way 
of life for the workingman. 

His ability as a lawyer brought him to 
the posts of general counsel, to the CIO and 
to the United Steel Workers, and as special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO. 

He also served as counsel to the ethical 
practices committee of the AFL-CIO which 
adopted a policy of self-discipline and a 
program of self-policing for the labor move- 
ment. 

His broad outlook and depth of vision 
dramatizes the changing status of labor that 
has come about in the lifetime of most of 
us here. X 

Labor, both and unorganized, 
reached the lowest point of its fortunes dur- 
ing the early days of the great depression. 

During the great upsurge of economic and 
social reform that reached its high water 
mark during the early days of the New 
Deal, primarily through section 7A of the 
National Recovery Act, later the backbone of 
the Wagner Act, organized labor at last 
found itself in an atmosphere conducive to 


growth. 

Long denied its right to organize into 
unions of their own choosing and bargain 
collectively, the working men and women 
of this country flocked into labor organiza- 
tions in unprecedented numbers. 

In this atmosphere of growth, the em- 
phasis was on recognition, on obtaining long 
deferred dignity and security and on long 
overdue wage raises, reduced hours, and im- 
proved conditions ef employment. In ,this 
struggle for growth and recognition with its 
emphasis on so-called bread-and-butter is- 
sues, it was only natural that for a time, 
organized labor absorbed with its own prob- 
lems, tended to divorce itself from other 
aspects of our national life. Confronted 
with a day-to-day fight for very survival, it 
understandably had little time or inclination 
to participate more fully in community life 
or to see itself as an integral part of a much 
broader picture—the whole Nation. 

This concept has largely changed. Though 
it still must apply itself to the daily bread- 
and-butter tasks of handling grievances and 
negotiating contracts for improved wages, 
hours, and working conditions, organized 
labor has found its place as an integral, vital 
part of our whole Nation. In other words, 
labor has achieved status, it is no longer an 
enemy to be grudgingly tolerated but a full 
partner with industry in our economic life. 

With this changing role, of course, have 
come new concepts, new emphasis and new 
responsibilities. 

As I stated earlier, the appointment by the 
President of Secretary Goldberg, symbolized 
this changed relationship between labor and 
management in this country. Secretary 
Goldberg has already faced the basic chal- 
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lenge raised by his appointment. This chal- 
lenge simply put was this, could a man iden- 
tified for such a long time with the labor 
movement, objectively and successfully carry 
out the labor policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment? 

Secretary Goldberg left no doubt about his 
personal feelings concerning this challenge. 
In his own words, he made it clear that he 
was “not representing the labor movement 
in this administration” but considered him- 
self a “counsel for the public interest.” 

In his few short months in office, he has 
demonstrated to everyone that these words 
were no convenient rhetorical expressions. 
He made it clear from the start that he was 
not going to preside over any mere pedestrian 
administration of the Labor Department. 

He assumed the burden at once as a Secre- 
tary of Defense for the Nation’s economy see- 
ing his role as a domestic counterpart of that 
of the Secretary of Defense, realizing that 
our enemy at home and abroad must be 
fought on both levels, military and eco- 
nomic, and that sound domestic economic 
health was a necessary ingredient in the 
larger worldwide struggle. 

Shortly after taking office, he made a tour 
of the States where unemployment was at its 
worst, in which he not only talked to Gov- 
ernors, mayors, businessmen and labor lead- 
ers but to hundreds of unemployed as well. 
In his own words, he said: “We had to show 
these people that their Government has a 
heart, as well as a head.” 

Equipped with a broad understanding of 
the dimensions of the economic challenge 
and with a familiarity of the long and short 
term problems, Secretary Goldberg has 
played a vital and decisive role in the shap- 
ing of the administration’s - antirecession 
program. He carried the ball on Capitol Hill 
for President Kennedy’s first two major bills, 
extension of unemploymeht compensation 
and minimum wage increase. He has at- 
tacked, with vigor and intelligence, two of 
the most vexing sore spots in our economy, 
the problems of the depressed areas and the 
flight of the migrant worker whom he has 
characterized as the forgotten man. 

He has realized, as few have, that one of 
the main causes of idleness in our depressed 
areas is the problem of automation and that 
people, long out of jobs, must be trained to 
do something different than they have done 
in the past, and that Government must sup- 
ply some of the money for this retraining. 
He has vigorously dedicated himself to the 
cause of helping our minority groups, to see 
that discrimination in employment prac- 
tices will be eliminated as far as possible. 

Above all, Secretary Goldberg’s main con- 
tribution and the most potent expression of 
his philosophy has been the creation of the 
President’s Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee, consisting of seven business rep- 
resentatives, seven from labor, five from the 
public, with the chairmanship alternating 
between the Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce. He is now the first chairman. 

The creation of this Committee, backed 
by the whelehearted cooperation of the ad- 
ministration marks the first genuine and 
sincere effort to bring together the com- 
bined creative genius and ability of labor, 
management and Government in an effort 
to solve our common problems. 

It brings together, at high level, both 
sides of labor and management; in an effort 
to recognize what these problems are and to 
understand their relative positions in re- 
gard to them. Together, labor and manage- 
ment face the vexing problems of foreign 
competition, automation, migrant labor and 
unemployment. 

These domestic problems are present in 
an international atmosphere of grave crisis 
and tension. They must be faced together 
and solved together. : 

New York, it has been said, is a mirror of 
the Nation. What happens nationally af- 
fects us as a corporate being and what we 
do here has national overtones, 
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I want you to know, Mr. Secretary, that 
this city points with pride to its efforts to 
solve these problems on our own grassroots 
level. Administered by our city labor de- 
partment, we have through executive order 
set up a “Little Wagner Act” which has sup- 
plied a system of labor relations similar ip 
many fundamental respects to the system 
under Federal and State laws for\workers in 
private industry. 

A commission on intergroup relations has 
been created to promote harmony and good 
will in human relations among the various 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups residing 
and working side by side in New York City. 

A committee on exploitation of workers 
has been established to help workers, pri- 
marily Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who are 
victimized by collusive agreements between 
unions and management. 

This city has, for a long time, a nondis- 
crimination policy in its public housing and 
the New York City Fair Housing Practice 
Act, which eliminated discrimination as to 
race, Color, and religion or national origin in 
the rental, leasing, or sale of private housing 
and makes of New York a real open city. 

We have bent all of our efforts to make 
political and industrial democracy operate 
on our local grassroots level. Against this 
background, I commend you for your efforts 
to perpetuate our democratic institutions 
by developing in this country an enlight- 
ened foresighted and realistic program of 
labor relations. 

It is with deep pride that I present to you, 
in the name of the people of the city of 
New York, this medallion which reads: 
“Presented to Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary 
of Labor, statesman and leader, dedicated to 
the principles of a just and equitable rela- 
tionship between management and labor by 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York, May 15, 1961.” 

And with this, Secretary Goldberg, go my 
sincere personal best wishes and esteem. 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 

GOLDBERG, NEw York, N.Y., May 15, 1961 


I am greatly honored by this affair ten- 
dered to me by the mayor and the city of 
New York. It is, I think,.characteristic of 
this city that you have so honored two mem- 
bers of President Kennedy’s Cabinet, and 
that those members are the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 

I am sure my distinguished colleague 
Luther Hodges was as gratified at the lunch- 
eon given for him as I am today. 

These affairs show an awareness—by your 
great mayor and the citizens of New York— 
of the interrelationship of industry and com- 
merce and labor in the life of this city, and 
indeed in the life of the country. 

Gestures of this sort are indications of 
the truly progressive character of your city. 
It is that progressive tradition, dating back 
many years, that has helped New York at- 
tain the eminence it enjoys in this Nation 
and throughout the world. 

I would like this afternoon to address my- 
self to a provocative concept advanced by our 
President, one that has been the subject of 
much discussion and soul-searching, both in 
our press and in our own individual minds. 

In his inaugural address, the President 
said: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

The question has been raised as to why 
the country was not furnished with a bill of 
particulars. This desire of people to be told 
specifically how to make their contribution 
to the national effort is quite understand- 
able. Yet, I would like to raise the counter- 
question with you as to whether this un- 
certainty does not in itself reflect a lack of 
awareness on the part of people of their 
responsibilities to our society. 

We pride ourselves for our dependence 
upon free enterprise, a free economy and 
personal decision to provide us with the 
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goods and services for a good life. We are 
justifiably proud of our free institutions and 
the contributions they make. The managers 
of our vast industries, the leaders of our 
great labor unions, the important citizens 
who direct community affairs—all are among 
the prime movers of our national life. 

At the same time, while Government has 
important responsibilities which it must ex- 
ercise responsibly in our society, we ought 
not let Government dominate our lives. I 
am sure that most of us agree with that 
concept. 

Given that general frame of mind, then, 
I would like to pose this question: Why is 
there any lack of awareness of what these 
tremendous groups, and the individuals in 
these groups, can do to advance the national 
interest? 

I would like to suggest some answers, by 
way of specific examples in fields closely re- 
lated to my own responsibilities as Secretary 
of Labor. I am, for example, the Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. The problem of 
discrimination exists in our national life. 

That problem is not geographic in char- 
acter. It is not, as those of us who live in 
the large, northern industrial cities would 
sometimes like to believe, strictly a south- 
ern problem. It exists here in New York, 
for example, in housing and employment 
practices. 

Of course, the National Government is 
very much concerned with this problem, and 
is taking what are hoped to be effective steps 
to discharge its own obligations in this area. 
I believe that the beginning that has been 
made is extremely promising. President 
Kennedy’s forceful leadership in this field 
has been reinvigorating. Under it, this Ad- 
ministration has been able to create what 
I believe is a new and better climate for 
opportunity to flourish. 

And here in New York, under your Gov- 
ernor and your distinguished mayor, much 
has been done. In this enlightened State 
and city, statutory protections exist to in- 
sure fair employment practices, for example. 

Thus far government; but what of our 
private groups? 

In reply to the question—What can I do 
for my country?—I say to the members of 
the business and management and labor 
communities of America: stop discrimi- 
nating. 

No individual or group needs a law or an 
Executive order to coax or command them 
to observe a simple rule of morality. 

That would be a genuine contribution to 
the national welfare. Businessmen can fol- 
low fair employment and promotional prac- 
tices and policies on their own violition, in 
their own businesses. Labor unions can end 
discriminatory habits using their own means 
and powers. 

I might add a corollary thought here, as 
a visitor to this greatest of all western 
metropolises. As hosts to the world, and 
especially to the United Nations, the citizens 
of New York can make a real contribution 
to our welfare by pursuing the open and 
unprejudiced policy of the civilized host— 
as Iam sure you try to do. 

This should be true not only for first rank 
ambassadors and diplomats but for the en- 
tire world community that lives and works 
here within your city limits. 

My hometown, the Nation’s Capital, faces 
the same responsibility. 

What can you do for your country? 

Let me give another example. I am, of 
course, very much concerned with labor- 
management relations. We have lately been 
engaged in an effiort to insure regularity and 
stability in the work going on at our missile 
bases. This, in fact, is one of the things 
that brings me to New York today. 

It has been suggested that the quickest 
way to attain the goal we seek is to adopt a 
law to compel a solution. 
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But I have learned from long experience 
that the adoption of laws does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem. Whether a law 
could or could not is beside the point. 

Labor and management, without a law to 
compel them, can on their own volition 
agree on these principles: 

That the program is one of urgent 
priority. 

That the work should be performed eco- 
nomically, at decent wage levels, under fair 
conditions. 

That, as during the war, free labor and 
free management can outproduce the regi- 
mented- and compelled work force of the 
totalitarian countries. 

That, therefore, no interruption of work 
should take place. 

Now this attitude, and this remark, are not 
necessarily limited to the organizations 
working at missile bases. 

My experience has convinced me that if 
labor and management are awaiting a bill 
of particulars on what they can do for their 
country, they don’t have to look far. 

There is no Government policy that pre- 
vents labor and management from develop- 
ing, by mutual effort, better machinery for 
the settlement of disputes in vital matters— 
and in other matters as well. I would and 
do encourage such an effort. When labor 
and management ask: What can we do for 
our country?—an obvious answer is: Keep 
the peace. Keep the industrial peace not 
because a law compels you to but because 
of the welfare of the country and because 
it is to your own enlightened self-interest 
to do so. 

I mentioned civil rights and labor-man- 
agement relations as examples where vol- 
untary effort in the public interest is self- 
suggesting. 

Let me give you a third, based upon an 
interest inherent in the Secretary of Labor’s 
job. Last week, the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive order creating a Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. I 
have the honor to serve with Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff on that com- 
mittee. 

The President’s committee will, of course, 
enlist the aid and seek the cooperation of 
governments and private organizations in 
this fight against the waste of delinquency. 

In this important area, with $10 million 
authorized for Federal grants, it is obvious 
that if the President’s committee is to suc- 
ceed it must depend upon the cooperation 
and aid of States and private organizations. 

In commenting on this Executive order, 
the Washington Post remarked: “Juvenile 
delinquency is essentially a local problem 
which must be dealt with through local 
agencies, schools, churches, settlement 
houses, community welfare agencies, operat- 
ing together to bring hostile and rebellious 
youth into participation in the commu- 
nity’s life. The real need is to put what is 
now known into use and to prod responsible 
private and public agencies at the local level 
into more effective operation.” 

I agree with that sentiment. The Federal 
Government can perform good and needed 
service in this field. It is also true that 
long before the Executive order was issued, 
manifesting Presidential concern and in- 
tention to appropriate action, the question 
of what you could do for your country pro- 
vided its own answer to men and women 
already at work on delinquency 

I have given you three instances of areas 
where individual and group response to the 
President’s concept should be clear. There 
are many others, both inside and outside 
my own responsibility. 

In the singular world of today, a world 
of troubled neighborhoods rather than sepa- 
rate nations, our Government undertakes 
aid programs that are of vital and para- 
mount importance for the peace and secu- 
rity of the world. 
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These programs do not exclude voluntary 
efforts by groups and individuals. 

A religious group near Washington, D.C., 
for example, has been sending cows to areas 
in the world where a cow is a treasure, and 
where fresh milk is a luxury. 

Large programs like CARE are effective 
expressions of private American concern. 
They are examples of what persons in pri-, 
vate capacities can do for their country 
and the world—for in leading the world 
toward greater well-being they also strength- 
en the United States. 

This is a great metropolitan area, a huge 
complex of people and activity. You know 
that as social problems arise, as the daily 
business of living becomes more and more 
demanding and challenging, the powers that 
can be brought to bear upon solutions need 
to be more effective. Responsible Govern- 
ment must be an instrument for progress 
when the means at hand to private groups 
are not adequate to the problem they face. 
At the same time, Government cannot be 
responsible unless our people make it so, 
unless they view their own actions in the 
light of the interest of all. 

I would paraphrase the words of the Presi- 
dent this way: All of us know what our 
country has done for us, and all of us know, 
in our heart and conscience, what we should 
do for our country. The resolution to act, 
to move forward, to seek the path of good 
conscience, is the only decision that remains. 





Dr. Buchman’s Birthday Speech: “Brave 
Men Choose” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Dr. 
Buchman’s birthday speech “Brave Men 
Choose,” has been featured in radio and 
television stations and newspapers the 
world over, broadcast in 36 languages 
by radio Rome, and presented in 20 
languages by Government-sponsored 
radio station in Tokyo, reaching behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. The 16 
principal French-speaking radio sta- 
tions of Africa broadcast it. It was 
beamed to Latin America by WRUL 
from Boston and recorded by Lloyd No- 
lan for local stations all across America. 
Reuters News Agency sent it out to more 
than 70 countries. 

It has appeared as a full page in the 
principal newspapers on every contin- 
ent—more than 30 Swiss papers, includ- 
ing Neue Zurcher Zeitung of which 72 
copies go to the Kremlin daily, also Ger- 
many’s leading paper, Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which commented 
editorially on the opening of the con- 
ference. It has appeared also in Vienna, 
Paris, Rome, Milan, Holland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, 71 papers in Britain 
this weekend; also in Greek, Turkish, 
and English papers of Cyprus, the Mo- 
rocco Government paper, El Fajr, and 
English and Swahili papers reaching 
more than a million people in East 
Africa. 

Also it appeared in the Australian. 
press and in all five editions in India’s 
largest paper, The Sunday Standard. 
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Also, in Tokyo Times, Japan Times, 
Mainichi Daily News. 

Yomiuri, largest Japanese daily in 
Tokyo, has a 30-inch article headlined, 
“Celebrating Dr. Buchman’s Birthday— 
a Great Man Who Really Loves Hu- 
manity.” 

It also appeared in more than 250 
papers in North and South America. 
The biggest papers in all the Latin 
American countries are featuring the 
speech, including a deuble spread in the 
Brazil Herald, which goes to Peking, 
Yugoslavia, Hong Kong, Rome, and 
Washington. El Pais of Montevideo 
comments editorially that the over- 
whelming growth of Moral Re-Arm- 
ament and the way important world 
figures are accepting this ideology, built 
on rock as the normal way of life, is the 
best birthday present that can be given 
to Dr. Buchman. 

It was published lecally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on Sunday, June 4. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this message, which 
I believe will be of interest and helpful 
reading for everyone, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“Brave Men CHOOSE” 


(By Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman) 


Forty years ago this mouth there came to 
Oxford a man wno had some knowledge of 
life, some insight into the ways of East and 
West, who had spent days with Gandhi in 
India and Sun Yat-sen in China. In what 
is now Kerala he met an English bishop 
who said, “You must go to Oxford. They 
need the experience you have found.” 

During those 40 years, the conviction he 
brought to Oxford has been a live issue, 
rousing men and nations through those who 
have chosen or rejected his challenge. 

It was an Oxford man, who had been in 
the British Parliament for 25 years, a man 
who piayed a part in the Cyprus settlement, 
who this week spoke up for this conviction 
in public debate. A week before, the head 
of a college spoke boidily of it in introducing 
that great African film, “Freedom,” to an 
Oxford audience. These men, and many 
others, are in the line of those who in 
Britain’s history have brought integrity into 
national life by their decision. The title of 
his speech, “Brave Men Choose,” is taken 
from 2 book by an Oxford man on this very 
theme, that brave men turn the course of 
history. 

One such man in Oxford was Professor 
Streeter. The message rang a clarion call to 
this great scholar. I challenged him. It 
touched him. In Oxferd Town Hall, before 
many members of the university, he said, “I 
have been watching this work with what 
diplomatists call ‘bemevolent neutrality.’ 
Tonight I have decided. During these last 
years I have felt the world situation be- 
coming more full of depression, more full of 
despair. There is a great deal of goodwill, 
but there is not eneugh of it to solve our 
tremendous problems—war, class war, and 
economic breakdown.” Later he said, 
“Modern civilization cam omly be saved by 
& moral awakening. It can happen in Brit- 
ain. It will happen if those who lead Britain 
learn to find in God their inspiration and 
direction. And Britain thus led would save 
the world.” 

“I have deoided.” There is the key. 


A REVOLUTIONARY FAITH 


Eleven distinguished members of senior 
Oxford paved the way for Dr. Streeter’s de- 
cision, among them the master of Balliol, 
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the master of University College, and others 
who later became heads of colleges. They 
stood for justice and fair play for this mes- 
sage. It captured a wave of men in Oxford. 
Oxford became a voice to the world of a 
revolutionary faith. 

It was another great Oxford man, the late 
Marquis of Salisbury, who speaking in the 
House of Lords said, “The cause of the 
world’s state is not economic. The cause is 
moral.” He echoed Dr. Streeter’s conviction 
when he said, “If I may use a phrase which is 
common in a great movement taking place at 
this moment in this country and elsewhere, 
what we want are God-guided personalities, 
to make God-guided nationalities, to make 
a new world. All other ideas of economic 
adjustment are too small really to touch 
the center of the evil.” 

He, too, decided, and to his home invited 
this man to meet with the leaders of British 
life to see how they could unitedly give a 
moral and spiritual leadership to a world on 
the brink of collapse. Under the Hatfield 
trees he walked with friends old and new, 
among them Lord Lytton, who was later to 
say that that walk had left an indelible mark 
on his life. 

In East London, in the cradle of the 
British labor movement, where Moral Re- 
Armament was launched, there were also 
brave men who chose. There was Tod Sloan, 
Keir Hardie’s fellow fighter from the docks. 
He wrote, “Chaos cannot obtain if we work, 
live, and practice Moral Re-Armament. It is 
a really laughing, living, loving obedient will- 
ingness to restore God to leadership. This 
to me is the only revolution that matters— 
the change of human nature—and it does 
happen.” 

There was Ben Tillett, pioneer of the 
dockers’ unions across the world. From his 
death bed he sent this word, “Tell Frank 
Buchman to go on fighting. You have a 
great international movement. Use it. It 
is the hope of tomorrow. It will bring sanity 
back to the world.” 

The Earl of Athlone, who first met this 
message in 1929 when he was Governor Gen- 
eral of South Africa, speaking in a radio 
broadcast to the British Commonwealth in 
the early days of the war, said: “The call 
for Moral Re-Armament has encircled the 
world, and become a source of fresh hope to 
millions of men and women. Heads of 
states, national, civic, and industrial leaders 
of all classes, creeds, and parties have wel- 
comed it as the cure for that deep disease 
of the spirit from which civilization is 
suffering. 

“Moral Re-Armament stands for a change 
of heart, for that new spirit which must 
animate all human relationships. It calls 
on us to make the will of God the guiding 
force, as for individuals, so for homes and 
nations.” 

As the ideological struggie intensified 
across the world, a growing multitude 
caught the fire of these pioneers. For only 
men ablaze for the right can ever hope today 
to win men who burn for the wrong. “Fire 
from Heaven,” that is how Don Sturze, 
patriot-priest of Italy, described Moral Re- 
Armament in a message sent to the world 
assembly on Mackinac Island. His thinking 
inspired the Christian Democratic parties of 
Italy, France, and Germany, which have 
given three great Europeans to the world— 
Prime Minister de Gasperi, Prime Minister 
Schuman, and Chancellor Adenauer. 

Prime Minister de Gasperi expressed his 
conviction that Moral Re-Armament by go- 
ing “to the root of the world’s evils will 
bring about the understanding between 
men and nations for which all people long.” 

Prime Minister Schuman wrote, “What 
Moral Re-Armament brings us is a philos- 
ophy of life applied in action. It is not a 
question of a change of policy. It is a ques- 
tion of changing men. Democracy and her 
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freedoms can be saved only by the quality 
of the men who speak in her name.” 

Chancellor Adenauer knows the value of 
Moral Re-Armament. He says it has played 
“an invisible but effective part in bridging 
differences of opinion between negotiating 
parties in important international agree- 
ments.” 

These brave men chose. Now a worldwide 
army is surging forward on every continent. 


LATIN AMERICAN OFFENSIVE 


Four weeks ago there arrived in Brazil, a 
focal target of the Kremlin for Latin Amer- 
ica, a force of 150 from 24 countries. Thou- 
sands flocked to see the Japanese play, “The 
Tiger,”’ showing the answer to the Tokyo 
riots. Thousands more who could not get 
in saw films giving the answer to conflict 
of race, class and ideology. 

The President summoned this force to the 
capital, Brasilia. Led by General Bethlem, 
former Ambassador of Brazil in Pakistan 
and Bolivia, the man whose decision had 
brought them to his continent, there came 
to meet the President a modern group of 
men and women ablaze with conviction. 
The President heard from the grandson of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a former Mau Mau fighter 
from Kenya, a former top Communist stu- 
dent leader from Kerala, an American edu- 
cator whose experience of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment had led him to give his life to Negro 
education in America, the son of an Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Brazil and Peru, an In- 
dian chieftain from western Canada, a 
Nigerian nationalist, a member of the great 
Mitsui industrial family of Japan, a French- 
woman who was a member of the central 
committee of the Socialist Party and leader 
of the 3 million Socialist women of France, 
and a British admiral, descendant of the 
Lord Cochrane who helped liberate Chile, 
Brazil, and Peru. 

The Corriere Della Sera, carrying this news 
to Italy, wrote: “President Janio Quadros 
received today a delegation of Moral Re- 
Armament at his residence, He gave them 
@ cordial welcome and said, ‘I have followed 
the activities of Moral Re-Armament now 
for several years. I am convinced that the 
world as it is today cannot survive unless 
men stand for the ideals for which you are 
fighting. The disorder in the world today— 
economic, social and political—is due to the 
fact that men have stopped being concerned 
about spiritual and moral forces. I have 
listened with deep emotion to your convic- 
tions. I want to let you know that as far 
as I can I will do all that is possible so that 
we in Brazil will understand better the moral 
values of our civilization.’ 

“Responding to the invitation to come to 
the conference for Moral Re-Armament 
which opens in Caux, Switzerland, on June 
1, Quadros said, ‘I will send a personal rep- 
resentative.’ 

“When he learned that the Japanese play, 
‘The Tiger,’ was available, he telephoned to 
the general in charge of his military house- 
hold and said ‘Provide all that is needed 
Instruct 
the mayor to obtain the theater, provide 
transport in the city and, further, have the 
air force put at their so that this 
work can be known in city after city through 
all the centers of Brazil.’ ” 


COMMUNISM CONFRONTED 


General Bethlem, describing in the press 
the impact of this force, writes, “For the 
first time on this continent communism has 
been confronted with a positive alternative 
and for the first time it is being made to re- 
treat. I have found a real revolution in 
MRA. We Brazilians are being challenged 
to give this to Communists, non-Communists 
and anti-Communists alike. Many of us 
have been confused through our moral com- 
promise. I have found clarity through 
change. We need to wake up. The ideologi- 
cal war is already here. Which way Brazil 
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goes, so goes Latin America. The situa- 
tion is deadly serious. A former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs told me, “Cuba has 
brought us to the brink of war. MRA may 
be the last hope. If Brazil gets it the world 
will get it.’ The Minister of War said, ‘We 
will do everything we can to make Brazil 
the capital of the answer. You have the 
winning idea in MRA.’ 

“In the Catholic University of Sao Paulo 
where, it was stated, 80 percent of the 
students were pro-Castro, one professor- 
priest said, ‘Since you have given your films 
and plays and held an assembly in our 
university, there have been no political 
demonstrations. Moral Re-Armament is be- 
ing talked about everywhere.’ 

“A missionary monk, who had come down 
from north Brazil where the Communists 
are training small armies and guerrilla bands 
in the hills, said, ‘Brazil is just like Spain 
was before the civil war. Can you fill my 
truck full of your literature so I can dis- 
tribute it through all the cities up and down 
the Amazon?’ 

“The owner of a national newspaper said 
to me, ‘Many of us have lost faith. We have 
regained it again through MRA.’ The pres- 
ident of the largest newspaper of Latin 
America said, ‘MRA is not only an idea on 
the march. It is a force on the march. Our 
newspaper is at your disposal. Everyone 
must be reached with this idea.’ 

“The inescapable choice for Latin Amer- 
ica,” concludes General Bethlem, “is Moral 
Re-Armament or communism. We will 
never succeed in this fight unless we change 
men, We are out to cleanup the nation and 
the world. I have committed my whole life 
to this fight.” 

General Carpentier of France, servant of 
his country in many campaigns and former 
commander in chief of the Central Euro- 
pean Ground Forces of NATO, who flew 
to Brazil to join this force, spoke to a vast 
audience in Rio de Janeiro. “From the 
heart of the best men,” he said, “must come 
this tremendous wave of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment which will win over communism. In 
this ideological war we must confront com- 
munism with another ideology—that 
ideology is MRA. It is because I am con- 
vinced of that that I am here to conduct a 
war.” 

“We need tactics, strategy and means. 
Some people think that strategy can come 
from a meeting of men who are responsible 
in the political field, but I do not believe 
it. I have read in the newspapers for the 
last 10 years accounts of men who meet in 
Washington, Paris and other great countries. 
But it is from all free men who fight for 
Moral Re-Armament that the answer will 
come.” 

FOR GOD OR AGAINST GOD 


Worxers and military find unity in this 
ideology. Damasio Cardoso, militant dockers’ 
leader of Rio, told all his fellow workers and 
their families, “I pray to God that what 
happened in my family will happen to every 
family in the docks. We are either for God 
or against God. The choice for all of us is 
MRA or communism.” 

The Catholic priest in the docks, who be- 
fore Cardoso’s change could not enter the 
quarter where 600 dockers and their families 
lived, added, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them. MRA isa tree. You can see its fruit. 
Moral Re-Armament has become a much 
more powerful weapon than any military 
weapon of Russia or North America. The 
most powerful weapon is absolute honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love. I want to 
declare here that in me MRA has a friend, 
admirer and fellow worker.” 

That gifted artist, Louis Byles, from 
Jamaica, 90 miles from Cuba, speaks for 
many in Latin America and the Caribbean 
when he says, “We have very little time left.” 
He starred in that film, The Crowning Ex- 
perience, as the man who plays the part of 


a convinced Communist captured by the fire 
of a superior ideology. He has just shown 
this film to the leadership of his island. 
Said one of the government officials, “This is 
not a film. It is God. We must get this 
out immediately to Jamaica. It is exactly 
what we need.” 

It will take brave men to free, unite and 
save the continent of Africa. Philip Vundla, 
who represents 600,000 Africans in Johannes- 
burg and was a founder of the gold miners’ 
union, says, “There is great bitterness in 
our country. South Africa is being used to 
divide East from West on the basis of color, 
but the real issue is not color but char- 
acter. It is not only the white men who 
have to change in South Africa. We have to 
change too. We need it, and I wish every- 
body to know that.” 

Vundla chose the ideology that brought 
unity and rejected division. His choice 
almost cost him his life at the hands of 
extremists, but his steadfastness has won 
him the respect of friend and foe alike. 

In Kenya, threatened again by bloodshed 
and chaos, the branch secretary of one 
African party faced the choice between two 
ideologies. He said, “I had an airplane ticket 
to the Communist conference of African 
leaders. Instead I came to the Moral Re- 
Armament Assembly. I did not know there 
were such people committed to eradicate 
hate, fear, and selfishness.. Our leaders went 
to the other conference with a calabash filled 
with the waters of freedom. The Com- 
munists punctured it, and our freedom is 
pouring out. MRA will seal the holes so true 
freedom can be maintained. I must bring 
the light of this answer to our country in 
darkness.” 

“THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE” 


A woman former Mau Mau leader, de- 
tained for 8 years, said, “Here my hatred of 
the white man has ended. We women played 
a big part in leading our nation in the 
wrong direction. Now we must play the 
fullest part in rebuilding the country.” 
Calling her children to stand beside her, she 
said to each in turn, “Forgive me. I have 
been full of hate and have led you into 
hatred.” 

Another former Mau Mau district secre- 
tary said, “Bitterness has been the disease in 
our land. From my heart and home it spread 
like fire until there was bloodshed and chaos 
everywhere. God give us all new hearts to 
put right what is wrong in time.” 


At the recent conference for heads of 
African states in Monrovia, great applause 
greeted the special showing of “The Crown- 
ing Experience.” “We are your debtors,” 
said President Tubman. “Everyone in the 
country must see this film.” He added, “I 
will make every possible effort to meet Dr. 
Buchman in Caux this summer.’ Two out of 
the six pages in the conference edition of 
the Liberian Age printed the news of Moral 
Re-Armament, underlining the statement 
that “Africa can be lost in the sinking sands 
of the materialism of East and West. Lead- 
ers of Africa welcome Moral Re-Armament 
because it is the solid ground on which a 
hate-free, fear-free, greed-free continent can 
be built.” 

President Tubman shares the view of the 
Maharajah of Mysore, who said at a show- 
ing of “The Crowning Experience,” “The only 
hope for mankind is to give no quarter to 
the powers of evil, internal or external. Hu- 
man nature is so constituted that it cannot 
be taken for granted that good will auto- 
matically prevail over evil in an indolent or 
uninterested world. It is of the utmost 
importance that we carry on this task of 
Moral Rearmament with ceaseless vigilance. 
The armament of morality is invisible, but 
it is of matchless power, and its army in- 
cludes, or should include, the whole of man- 
kind. Let us all, both individuals and na- 
tions, enroll ourselves in this army.” 
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From Geneva, where the fate of great por- 
tions of the Asian and African Continents is 
being discussed at the conferences on Laos 
and Algeria, a Swiss editor spoke over one 
of Europe’s most powerful radio stations, 
reaching millions on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. He said, “Through all the con- 
fusion caused by many different meeting 
places, press rooms, delegation headquarters 
and police bodyguards, move the men and 
women of Moral Rearmament who have come 
down from Caux, high above the lake of 
Geneva, and with a very compelling sense 
of dedication are making available to friend 
and foe alike their Whitsun message. This, 
too, speaks of overcoming difficulties in the 
meetings of politicians from East and West 
and I quote Robert Schuman’s word that it 
was only in Caux that he found encourage- 
ment and hope.” 

The future of Asia may well be decided 
by which idea wins the Buddhist nations. 
Leaders from Japan, Laos, Cambodia, South 
Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, and 
India are convinced that Moral Rearmament 
is the ideology with the answer. Buddhism 
has just been made the state religion of 
Burma. Five senior abbots from that coun- 
try have come to plan at Caux for the mo- 
bilization of the Buddhist world in the 
ideological struggle. These revered leaders 
were seen off at the Rangoon airport by a 
hundred monks and senior officials. They 
have just been received in Oxford by the 
heads of two colleges, by the mayor of the 
city, and the president of the union. They 
were shown the rooms in Christ Church, 
where this work had its beginnings 40 years 
ago. 

CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL 

This is the word of a man on his 83d 
birthday who has spent a long life up and 
down the world meeting and knowing men, 
who in 1915 paid the first of eight visits to 
Japan and was there the guest of those who 
laid the foundation of modern Japanese 
finance and industry, Baron Sakatani and 
Viscount Shibusawa, whose grandson, a 
minister of finance, his great-grandson, and 
even his great-great-grandson, are working 
with this force today. They come with for- 
mer Prime Minister Kishi and other leading 
Japanese to Caux this summer to forge a 
unity of statesmanship among the free na- 
tions. They carry forward the work of which 
General Ho Ying-chin, former Prime Minis- 
ter of China, says, “More unity has been 
created between the nations of Asia at one 
Moral Rearmament assembly in the Philip- 
pines than 10 years of postwar diplomatic 
activity.” 

It is the word of a man who has known 
the personal friendship of Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors of India and of the men who opposed 
them, and brought them together; who 
knows the problems of Africa at firsthand 
since 1929, and these statesmen of Europe 
and the Americas for more than 50 years. He 
has seen the development of two materialist 
ideologies and the devastation of two world 
wars, the retreat of freedom, and now the 
advance of a mighty answer. 

We are facing world revolution. There 
are only three possibilities open to us. We 
can give in, and some are ready to do just 
that. Or we can fight it out, and that means 
the risk of global suicide. Or we can find 
a superior ideology that shows the next step 
ahead for the Communists and the non- 
Communist world alike. What we shall 
never do effectively is to patch things up by 
pretending that basic differences do not exist 
or do not matter; nor by supposing that an 
ideological challenge can be met by economic, 
political, or military means alone. Abso- 
lute moral standards are not just questions 
of individual conduct today. They are the 
conditions of national survival. We need to 
scour out the dirt in our national life, our 
political life, our economic life, our school 
life and our home life through a change in 
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men. Wherever men give man the place in 
their lives that God alone should have, slav- 
ery has begun. “Men must choose to be 
governed by God, or they condemn them- 
selves to be ruled by tyrants.” 

There is no neutrality in the battle be- 
tween good and evil. No nation can be 
saved on the cheap. It will take the best of 
our lives and the flower of our nations to 
save humanity. If we go allout for God we 
will win. 


“Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied.” 





Federal Reclamation Program For Fiscal 
Year 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of all Members, I would like 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement I presented today to the Ap- 
propriations Committee relating to the 
Federal reclamation program for fiscal 
year 1962. The statement refers to at- 
tachments which consist of additional 
material furnished the Appropriations 
Committee. I will be glad to furnish 
copies of these attachments to anyone 
who is interested in them. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, OF 

CoLorapo, OHAIRMAN, House COMMITTEE 
_ Ow INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, BEFORE 

THE Pousiic Works SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 

Hovse COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

June 8, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before your committee again 
this year in behalf of the overall Federal 
reclamation program. I am appearing as 
Chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs which has the re- 
sponsibility for studying and authorizing 
reclamation projects. 

In previous years I have criticized the 
executive department for its no-new-starts 
policy and have expressed my firm belief 
that a few new construction starts each year 
are necessary for an orderly and progressive 
long-range program. This year five new 
starts have been recommended by the ad- 
ministration. I urge the Committee to re- 
tain these proposed new starts. In my opin- 
ion, the projects recommended have met 
all preconstruction requirements and 
should be started at the earliest possible 
date. To my knowledge, there are no ad- 
ditional reclamation projects that have met 
all the requirements necessary to place them 
in position to be started in fiscal year 1962. 

My criticism of this year’s construction 
program for Bureau of Reclamation projects 
is that the overall amount is considerably 
below the level of spending that is war- 
ranted by this important national program. 
This has been true, in my opinion, for the 
last 10 years. Our spending for reclamation 
construction has not kept pace with our ex- 
panding economy and the needs for de- 
veloping our land and water resources. I 
have been to this committee 
for the last several years an annual level 
of spending for reclamation construction of 
about $800 million. Even $300 million is 
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short of the amount we would be appvropri- 
ating annually if spending for reclamation 
had maintained a relative position in our 
overall Federal spending. In addition to the 
need for a larger program, we must not over- 
look the fact that we are getting only half 
as much in the way of project facilities for 
the dollars we spend today as we were getting 
20 years ago. 

The retention of the relatively small con- 
struction program recommended this year 
combined with the fact that the level of 
spending for the projects underway has 
been much too low for the last several years 
obviously poses serious problems in the years 
ahead. We are either faced with a pyramid- 
ing of costs, which I object to, or we will 
have an inefficient and wasteful construc- 
tion schedule. Last year the Bureau of Re- 
clamation indicated to this committee that 
it needed $294 million to carry on an effi- 
cient construction program in fiscal year 
1962. However, the program recommended 
this year totals only $252 million and, with 
the funds carried forward and underfinanc- 
ing, Only $218 million is requested. An 
examination of the Bureau’s schedule of 
construction that has been submitted to 
this Committee this year indicates a need 
next year for $380 million in order to keep 
the projects already started moving forward 
on an efficient construction schedule, and 
this amount does not include any new starts 
for next year. The comparisons given for 
these last 2 years are typical examples of 
what has happened over the last several 
years. Oongress has continued to add new 
starts in recent years as, in my opinion, it 
should have, in spite of the administra- 
tion’s no-new-starts policy. These projects 
were started by the previous administration, 
but the administration failed to recommend 
the level of spending necessary to provide an 
orderly and efficient schedule of construe- 
tion. This year’s budget has the same de- 
fect. If our level of spending in past years 
had been increased to around $300 million 
as I have heretofore recommended, we would 
not be in the difficulty we are in today. In 
my opinion, an increase from a $250 million 
program to a $380 million program or more 
in 1 year is not realistic. I am not sure 
what can be done to raise the level of 
spending appreciably in fiscal year 1962 be- 
cause of the lack of preparation, but if addi- 
tional funds can be efficiently used I believe 
they should be appropriated. In addition, 
I believe that, starting right now, the level 
of spending should be increased as rapidiy 
as possible to a level required for an orderly 
and relatively uniform program and to a 
level that is justified by the importance and 
needs of this great national program. 

In past years I have presented to this com- 
mittee a sample 8-year program showing not 
only the going projects but also how addi- 
tional projects that are already authorized, 
or are expected to be authorized in the near 
future, can be worked into the construc- 
tion schedule without exceeding a reason- 
able annual level of spending. My purpose 
has been to show that we can have a pro- 
gressive and sound program including a few 
new starts every year without excessive py- 
ramiding of fund requirements. I have pre- 
pared again this year a sample 8-year pro- 
gram and it is attached hereto. With the 
need for funds jumping to $385 million next 
years, it illustrates the difficulty we face in 
the years ahead in getting the program back 
on the track, a situation which I have al- 
ready discussed in this presentation. 

The sample 8-year program includes 27 
new starts, not counting the 5 recommended 
for fiscal year 1962 by the administration. 
The table does not purport to show all the 
projects that may be started during the 8- 
year period or to indicate any priority of 
construction. The projects are scheduled in 
a way that seems reasonable to me on the 
basis of their present authorization and 
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planning status. The fund requirements on 
@& year by year basis, as shown on the table, 
are as follows: 


Fiscal year: 
DOs os tein $383, 877, 000 
te OE ON 352, 327, 000 
GR esd heen Sate 342, 753, 000 
Ras Ren eee mts 337, 438, 000 
DIN eb clikescniactncmceteas ede 277, 161, 000 
SeOC nabs Bees ies Lies 275. 700, 000 
WROD i Gxkewedcnaabuce 262, 875, 000 


There is, of course, a direct relationship 
between the authorization program for recla- 
mation projects which is before my Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the construction program for which this 
Committee authorizes funds. The two pro- 
grams must be coordinated, otherwise we 
will end up with authorized plans sitting 
on the shelf becoming obsolete. This is what 
happened in the case of the Missouri River 
Basin project and others in the past, re- 
sulting in considerable difficulties and prob- 
lems for both the Executive Departments and 
the Congress. My committee has before it 
legisiation to authorize more than a billion 
and a half dollars in new reclamation proj- 
ects. Most of these are meritorious projects 
and will contribute tremendously to the Na- 
tion’s economic strength. However, they 
must be examined not only with respect to 
their merit but with respect to the level of 
spending which the Congress authorizes each 
year, keeping in mind the extent of the con- 
struction work underway. I believe that our 
authorization and construction programs 
should be approximately equal, dollarwise. 

There is one other aspect of our overall 
Federal reclamation program which I would 
like to discuss briefly, because it is referred 
to so often, and, also, because, in my opinion, 
it is the most misunderstood problem we 
have today in connection with construction 
of reclamation projects. This is the rela- 
tionship of crop production on reclamation 
projects to the agricultural surplus problem. 
I discussed this matter to some extent with 
you last year. Since then, I have had addi- 
tional studies prepared on this subject for 
the information of my committee. I am still 
convinced that reclamation tends to alleviate 
rather than add to our existing agricultural 
problems. The placing of water on land 
which theretofore has been used for non- 
irrigated grain crops usually results in a shift 
to more diversified farming. In other words, 
irrigated farming in the West enjoys a com- 
plementary rather than a competitive rela- 
tionship with the whole of the country’s 
agriculture. Very little of the Nation’s crop 
surplus is attributable to the irrigated areas 
of the West. The principal sources of sur- 
plus crops are nonirrigated areas where one- 
crop farming predominates. Reclamation 
farms produce abundantly of the protective 
and bodybuilding fruits, vegetables, and 
meats needed for healthful diets. 

Sweeping generalizations that the devel- 
opment of additional lands under the rec- 
lamation program adds to the crop surplus 
are misleading. An understanding of the 
problem requires, among other things, con- 
sideration of what crops make up the sur- 
plus problem, what part of these surplus 
crops are grown on reclamation project 
farms, an examination of the crops which 
reclamation farms do produce, and the long- 
term needs for the products of Western 
irrigated agriculture. 

Actually, five crops constitute the bulk of 
farm commodities under loan or in the in- 
ventories of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. They are wheat, corn, upland cotton, 
grain sorghums, and tobacco. These five 
crops make up 94.83 percent of the CCC loans 
and inventories. A negligible part of the 
surplus comes from reclamation farms. I 
have had some drawings prepared which il- 
lustrate very clearly these points and also 
show the crops that are grown on reclama- 
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tion farms. They are attached to my state- 
ment and I would like for them to be made 
a@ part of the record. 

In addition, we are advised by agriculture 
authorities that our present crop imbalances 
are only temporary and that continued ef- 
forts are needed in research and ‘the con- 
servation and deveolpment of our soil and 
water resources. A recent report prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture for the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources discloses that the rapid popula- 
tion growth will soon place this country in 
a position of farmland shortage unless timely 
offsetting actions are taken. While the 
acreage of good cropland diminishes at a 
rate of 3,000 acres per day, due to the con- 
struction of new roads, airports, cities, etc., 
the Nation’s population is increasing at 
about 8,600 additional persons per day. 
Population growth to 330 million, expected 
prior to the year 2000, plus the increase in 
per capita consumption, will boost the total 
requirement for food products to a level 
double that of the present. Just how soon 
our agricultural abundance will give way 
to shortages depends upon the positive steps 
that are taken to meet our expected future 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the con- 
tinued development of supplemental water 
supplies for existing irrigated areas, as well 
as the opening of new lands to settlement 
through reclamation, are entirely consist- 
ent with sound, long-term agricultural ob- 
jectives. Reclamation development helps to 
insure adequate food and fiber for our rapid- 
ly growing population and provides the basis 
of expanding the economy of the West. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to now turn 
briefly to the program of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. In this portion of my state- 
ment, I am speaking also for the State of 
Colorado and for Governor McNichols who 
could not be present at these hearings. 

The total construction funds recom- 
mended in the administration’s revised budg- 
et for the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects is $59.9 million. 
With the unobligated funds to be carried 
over from this year’s appropriations and the 
provision for underfinancing, this repre- 
sents a construction program of about $83.4 
million. The revisions in the original budget 
made by the present administration include 
a transfer of $800,000 to the general investi- 
gations program, an increase in the amount 
recommended for the Curecanti storage unit, 
and an increase of about $5.8 million in the 
amount requested for transmission lines. I 
am in full agreement with these changes. 
The transfer of funds to the general investi- 
gations program will permit a speedup in 
the planning of new projects and will in no 
way disrupt the orderly and progressive con- 
struction of the storage project. I have 
continually pressed for additional planning 
funds in order to assure the best possible 
development of our water resources. The 
additional funds for the Curecanti unit will 
enable the Bureau to start preconstruction 
work on Morrow Point Dam and Reservoir. 
The Curecanti unit which is being con- 
structed for river regulation, supplemental 
water for irrigation, and the production of 
badly needed power is a most important part 
of the overall upper basin development. I 
am particularly pleased with this possibility 
for earlier completion and the earlier avail- 
ability of the benefits from this storage unit. 

The increase in the amount requested for 
transmission lines relates to a problem on 
which I know this committee has received 
extensive testimony. Last year when I was 
before this committee I stated that the 
necessary transmission lines for the Colo- 
rado River storage project should be started 
without delay in order to be able to market 
the energy from the powerplants when it 
became available. I want to reaffirm this 
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view and state that if the transmission sys- 
tem is to be completed in sufficient time so 
as not to delay the marketing of electric 
energy, the construction program must go 
forward this year with all possible speed. 

When the authorizing legislation for the 
Colorado River storage project was before 
my committee, the committee considered 
this matter very carefully. While the legis- 
lation included authorization for an all- 
Federal transmission system, the committee 
saw the possibility of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the private 
power companies in the area. Congress, in 
effect, told the Secretary of the Interior to 
fully study this matter, giving every consid- 
eration to the proposals made by the private 
utilities. Two Secretaries of the Interior, 
following the instructions from the Con- 
gress, have studied this matter and both 
have recommended an all-Federal system for 
the basic transmission lines. The decisions 
of both have been based upon economic fac- 
tors. It is my understanding that the De- 
partment’s studies indicate that an all- 
Federal transmission system will benefit the 
power consumers and provide more revenues 
to the upper Colorado Basin fund for the de- 
velopment of the remaining water and land 
resources of the area. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Power and Land Problems of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, chairmaned by 
Hon. JOHN Moss, has studied this problem 
at some length. I have a letter from Con- 
gressman Moss which sets out some of the 
subcommittee’s conclusions and, with your 
permission, I would like to insert that let- 
ter in the record at this point. 

My own view is that construction of the 
necessary transmission system cannot be held 
up any longer. The proposals of the private 
utilities have been studied and the decision 
has been made by the last administration 
and reaffirmed by the present administra- 
tion. I am confident that this committee 
will include funds necessary to move for- 
ward with all possible speed on the con- 
struction of the necessary lines of the trans- 
mission system. 

With respect to other items in the budget 
for the individual storage units and partic- 
ipating projects, I believe they are adequate 
for moving ahead on an efficient construction 
schedule. I understand that the construc- 
tion of the Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge, 
Navajo, and Curecanti storage units and the 
Paonia, Smith Fork, Florida, Hammond, 
Seedskadee, and Vernal unit of the central 
Utah participating project of the Colorado 
River storage project are substantially on 
schedule. For this progress, Mr. Chairman, 
we are indebted greatly to you and your 
committee. 

I am pleased to report that the $330,000 in 
the budegt for the Paonia project and the 
$534,162 for the Collbran project, both in my 
district, will complete these projects in fiscal 
1962. These are very small as reclamation 
projects go, but they have been needed for 
many years and their completion this year in 
the middle of an extreme drought cycle may 
mean the difference between existence and 
disaster for many of my people. The $2,- 
777,000 for the Florida project and the $2,- 
027,000 for the Smith Fork project, both of 
which are also in western Colorado, will al- 
low the continuing construction of these 
projects which are so badly needed in order 
to stabilize and maintain the economy of the 
project areas. The committee will be inter- 
ested to know that it is anticipated that the 
Smith Fork project will be completed in fiscal 
1963 and the Florida project in the following 
year. 

In closing, please accept my personal 
thanks for granting to me this opportunity 
to again present a case for a reasonable and 
sensible approach to the problems associated 
with the reclamation program, and for your 
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continued support of appropriations for the 
various projects in my State of Colorado and 
the entire Upper Colorado River Basin. 

If this committee finds that additional 
funds can be used efficiently for the Colorado 
River storage project or for any other proj- 
ect in the reclamation program, I hope that 
the funds will be provided this year in order 
to ease the problem of pyramiding costs 
which we face in the years ahead. 





Old Glory—Long May It Wave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
14, Flag Day will be observed throughout 
the Nation. 

The observance offers each citizen an 
opportunity to reexamine for himself 
the meaning of Old Glory. 

Since 1777 our flag has symbolized the 
attainment of independence for a na- 
tion. In addition, the stars and stripes 
represent the revolutionary effort of a 
people to adopt a self-governing polit- 
ical-economic system. 

On June 8, 1961, the Stars and Stripes 
published a thought-provoking editorial, 
entitled “(Long May It Wave.” 

Reflecting upon the meaning which 
Old Glory holds for the country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lone May Ir Wave 


Old Glory—since 1777 it has waved over 
free America. It is a symbol of freedom, 
courage and patriotism to the American 
people. 

It has seen this great country rise in 
might and prestige to a position of leader- 
ship in the free world. It is a far cry from 
the days of the 13 original colonies to the 
magnificent land of today, stretching from 
ocean to ocean and beyond the seas to 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

In 1777, the Original Colonies were strug- 
gling for their very existence. They were 
at that time a loosely woven federation of 
States torn by jealousies and most of them 
facing financial insolvency. In the years 
that have elapsed we now have a powerful, 
unified Nation made stronger by a bloody 
conflict which determined the very fate of 
the Union. 

As we mark the observance of Flag Day on 
June 14, it would be well for us to recall 
and reevaluate the sacrifices that have been 
made by a large number of our citizens in 
order that this Nation might survive. 

Too often we are prone to forget and dis- 
miss the mighty and heroic deeds of those 
who have given their all in defense of this 
country. We should be gratefully proud that 
we have had the protection of the Star 
Spangled Banner from the days of Valley 
Forge to the cold, blustery mountains of 
Korea. 

As in the observance of other patriotic 
traditions, it seems that as a nation we have 
become lax and forgetful of the proud herit- 
age which is ours. Our schoolchildren 
should be encouraged to study American 
history and to live again some of the 
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cherished moments which have made pos- 
sible our present position of preeminence. 
It should be remembered that every man 
who has died in defense of our flag is a 
mute witness pleading with the living not 
tc forget the tremendous price that has been 
paid for the liberties which we enjoy today. 
They only ask that we preserve with dig- 
nity the cherished privileges which are ours. 
It is the duty of every American citizen 
to practice eternal vigilance to deter op- 
pressors from without and to make doubly 
certain that destruction of this Nation’s 
ideals and traditions does not come about 
through moral decadence from within. 
Old Glory—long may she wave. 





A Florida Success Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an article 
which. was sent to me by one of my dear- 
est friends and associates for many long 
years. Col. Albert Ernest, originally 
from Mobile, Ala., but now of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., sent me the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House magazine for April 1961, and 
in this great magazine is a fantastic 
story about which I would like all Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world to know. 
This article is on page 44 of the maga- 
zine Clearing House, for April 1961, and 
the story was written by one of my best 
and dearest friends and one of the hu- 
man dynamos of this earth. I am speak- 
ing of the great Edward Ball of Florida. 
He lives in Jacksonville most of the time, 
but does have a 100,000-acre farm, as he 
calls it, in Tallahassee, the capital of 
that great State. 

How I wish we could have the pictures 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, because 
we all know that the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD goes to every beat in the United 
States and to every library in the entire 
Nation and most of the foreign countries 
and is read by so many men and women 
all over this great Nation of ours and 
all over the world. 

The article tells how Florida national 
banks are carrying out original service 
concepts of Alfred I. du Pont who went 
to his reward many long years ago. 
This great man who did so much for our 
beloved Southland married Miss Jessie 
Ball, who, of course, now is one of the 
trustees for this great estate. I wish 
there were some way to show the map 
and the different cities like Pensacola, 
Fla., Chipley, Brent, Port St. Joe, Perry, 
Madison, Starke, all the way down to 
the Keys and then start up on the east 
coast. They have banks at Coral Gables, 
Fla., Miami, Opa-Locka, and on up and 
of course, Jacksonville, Fla. I am sure 
they have plans for many more, and 
this article does not tell half of the 
story, and it only tells about banking, 
land and timber. It does not tell about 
the great tung oil interests which this 
great American has, and the shipbuild- 
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ing, and I guess he must be one of the 
largest farmers in the country. He isa 
cattle raiser. He has plants all over the 
country, including a plant in faraway 
Ireland, and it’s not only making paper, 
but he ships the pulp from St. Joe Paper 
Co. in St. Joe, Fla., to Ireland, but he 
has a toy factory there, too. Also, he 
and a group of his friends have a very 
beautiful castle at Ballynahinch. There 
has been a castle there for over 1,000 
years, and I happen to belong to this 
group with Mr. Edward Ball, and have 
only been there once, but it is one of the 
most beautiful places on earth, and it is 
the finest salmon fishing in the world. 
The shrubbery and the flowers are the 
most beautiful of any place I have ever 
visited, and the river is the finest in the 
land for salmon fishing, although 
neither Mr. Ball nor I have ever had 
time to fish there yet, but we are going 
to do it one of these days. I have sent 
many of my friends there, and just last 
week when my wife and I visited Strat- 
ford Hall as a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Forney Johnston, I met and visited with 
Harry DeButts, another great man, who 
is president of the Southern Railroad, 
which has done so much for our part of 
the country. 

Well, when you read this article, you 
will see that Ed Ball and his group have 
acquired control of the pioneering Flori- 
da East Coast Railway which pushed the 
opening of the east coast southward, 
from Jacksonville to St. Augustine, Day- 
tona Beach, Palm Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale and Miami. He told me that when 
he acquired it, he did it in the firm be- 
lief that “its status will be preserved in 
any realinement of the railroads in 
Florida.” 

Of course, the great Alfred I. du Pont, 
who thought so much of Edward Ball, 
died in 1935, and his wife (Mr. Ball’s 
sister), Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont, and El- 
mer Dent, who I know, an attorney in 
Greenville, Del., and the Florida Na- 
tional Bank and our own Ed Ball are 
trustees of Mr. du Pont’s great estate. 

While this story in this magazine tells 
a good many of the facts, and I won’t 
attempt, Mr. Speaker, to try to tell all of 
them at this time, because I have some 
other information, and I want to give it 
to the people of this country just a little 
at the time, I have known this man so 
well. He is one of the outstanding men 
in so Many ways. He’s a good man, a 
hardworking man, and has one of the 
most brilliant brains of any human I’ve 
ever known in all of my long life. He’s 
loyal and when he tells you something, 
it’s just like a million dollar bond, and 
he never forgets. But the part I think is 
so great is that this was a young man 
down in Virginia, and a very beautiful 
young woman who was his sister, was 
there, too. I have been down to their 
home and it’s almost in sight of the 
great Mary Ball’s home, who was George 
Washington’s mother. The Richard Lee 
home is between the Mary Ball home 
and the father and mother of Mrs. du 
Pont and Ed Ball. It’s a great and good 
country, and it’s an inspiration for any- 
body to go down into the country there 
just like when we went down a Sunday 
or two ago to see a great group of men 
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and women at work and see what they 
have done at Stratford Hall, the birth- 
place of Robert E. Lee. There were so 
many wonderful people there, and the 
first one that I talked to was the Chair- 
man of this great committee, an Ala- 
bama woman, and she told the great 
help which a little Virginia girl had giv- 
en them, and she was speaking of none 
other than Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont or 
Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont. Well, there’s 
many another place where she has 
helped. 

I happened to be sitting with my be- 
loved friend, Ed Ball, when somebody 
called up and was talking to him and 
wanted a donation of $100,000. Well, Ed 
thought that was a pretty good amount, 
but he agreed to donate it and give it 
to the great cause they were talking 
about provided they would never let 
anybody know that he had given it. 
Well, he has given that way many, many 
times in many parts of this country, and 
his sister—nobody will ever know the 
good that Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont has 
done on this earth. 

These three trustees—what a great 
group they are, and it reminds me of a 
verse in the Bible in the Book of St. 
Matthew, the 14th verse of the 25th 
chapter. Beginning at the 14th verse, 
it goes on like this: 

14. For the kingdom of heaven is as a man 
traveling into a far country, who called his 
own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15. And unto one he gave five talents, 
to another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and 
made them other five talents. 

17. And likewise he that had received two, 
he also gained other two. 

18. But he that had received one went 
and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 

19. After a long time the lord of those 
servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

20. And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more. 

21. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. 

22. He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. 

23. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou has been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

24. Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that 
thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
has not sown, and gathering where thou 
has not strewed: 

25. And I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast 
that is thine. 

26. His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 
knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strewed: 

27. Thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at 
my coming I should have received mine own 
with usury. 
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28. Take therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto htm which hath ten talents. 

29. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shail be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30. And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

31. When the Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
glory. 


Well, I know what the Lord will say 
to old Ed Ball, his sister and Elmer Dent. 
He will say, ‘““Well done.” 

I will have some more information on 
the many things that Ed Ball and his 
group have done, are doing, and will 
continue to do, and they are like a great 
light which I hope can keep burning for 
years to come, because they are doing so 
many things that have and will mean 
so much to all mankind, and I know God 
has blessed him for the great work that 
he, his sister, and all of his associates 
are doing. It is not only like a fairy 
story, it is like a miracle, and I know 
God has His hands on Ed Ball’s shoulder. 
I am hoping that we will have Ed Ball 
and his group with us for many, many 
long years to come because there is an 
old poem somewhere which says, “God, 
give us men.” Well, if we ever needed 
them, it is right now, and you and I 
know, Mr. Speaker, that God does not 
take us away from this earth until we 
have finished the job He has put us here 
to do, and there is a lot for Ed Ball to do. 
There is a lot for Mrs. Jessie Ball du 
Pont to do, and they will do it, too. It 
is a joy and a pleasure to try and help 
them in some small way. 

Anyway, I wanted the whole world to 
know about this article, and these fabu- 
lous, wonderful people from our old 
mother State of Virginia, who went way 
down in Florida. 

I know that when Mrs. du Pont and 
Ed Ball and their associates who have 
worked and pulled and prayed and 
helped them along the way come to the 
Pearly Gates, they will hear the glad 
tidings of “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” So there is a great day 
coming and a great reward coming to 
these fabulous people who have worked 
so hard for all mankind and especially 
in developing our beloved Southland. 
Then they will certainly and truly get 
their reward and they will have joy and 
gladness and happiness forevermore: 
Group BANKING: A Fiorma Success Story 
(By Edward Ball, coordinator, Florida Na- 

tional Group of Banks, and trustee, estate 

of Alfred I. du Pont, Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Both the Florida National Group of Banks 
and the estate of Alfred I. du Pont have 
grown and prospered as they have contrib- 
uted to the development of their communi- 
ties and to the State. 

This primary objective of service was es- 
tablished by Alfred I. du Pont in 1927 to guide 
our activities. He had recently moved his 
residence to Jacksonville. He had decided 
to make his permanent home here, to invest 
in Florida and to identify himself with the 
growth of the State. As accurately as his 
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policy statement could subsequently be re- 
called by the two of us to whom he made it, 
he then said: 

“We are now in Florida .J live and work. 
We expect to spend the balance of our days 
here. We have all the money necessary for 
any reasonable effort to help Florida grow 
and prosper. 

“Our business undertakings should be 
sound, but our primary object should not 
be the making of money. Through helpful 
works, let us build up good in this State and 
make it a better place in which to live. In 
my last years I would much rather have the 
people of Florida say that I helped them and 
their State than to double the money I now 
have.” 

For our first project, Mr. du Pont had me 
buy stock in Jacksonville’s three banks, the 
Barnett National, the Atlantic National and 
the Florida National, all of which stock, inci- 
dentally, the estate still owns. He then 
suggested that I make a survey to determine 
on which one we should concentrate to ob- 
tain control. We decided on Florida Na- 
tional, the first bank in what subsequently 
became the group. 

In the meantime, the historic Florida real 
estate boom had come to an end. Half a 
hundred Florida banks had failed and pub- 
lic confidence was badly shaken. Imme- 
diately upon obtaining control of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Mr. du Pont 
made available $15 million to secure its de- 
posits. This not only prevented its closing 
but also averted the closing of numerous 
banks located throughout the State. 

Then again, on an occasion during the 
depression that started in 1929, Mr. du Pont 
cabled authority from Europe to make a 
seven-figure deposit in the bank and news 
of this turned the tide. Reassured custom- 
ers began redepositing more money than 
frightened customers withdrew. At a fur- 
ther incident in the depression, another one 
of our banks gained local acclaim when a 
line formed outside by serving coffee and 
sandwiches to depositors waiting to with- 
draw their accounts. 

In the meantime, in the early 1930’s, a 
second bank, the Florida National Bank at 
Lakeland, was added to the group by the 
acquisition of a bank in that city. Since 
then, the group has continued to expand, in 
part by the acquisition of existing banks but 
even more by the establishment of new ones. 

In the early days, Mr. du Pont also turned 
his attention to the business side of the de- 
velopment of the State’s resources. This 
represented not only a show of confidence 
but even more a personal interest on his 
part in the great pine forests of northwest 
Florida and their utilization in producing 
Kraft paperboard. As Mr. du Pont’s admin- 
istrative assistant, I was assigned the task 
of selecting and purchasing the timber land. 
In an old car, I covered some 12 counties, 
through many sections where there were only 
trails instead of roads, and bought close to a 
million acres. 

Out of this came the St. Joe Paper Co., a 
substantial containerboard manufacturer 
that is 75 percent owned by the Du Pont es- 
tate, located at Port St. Joe on Florida’s 
northwestern gulf coast. It is a thoroughly 
modern plant. The overall operation em- 
plays approximately 1,000 people, including 
those that work in the plant, that oversee 
the 800 miles of firebreaks and that carry 
on our up-to-date reforestation program. In 
1 year alone, this latter group planted more 
than 15 million seedlings. 

The St. Joe Paper Co. owns the St. Joseph 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Apal- 
achicola Northern Railroad Co., a small line 
running from Port St. Joe to Chattahoochee, 
used for transporting the paper company’s 
products. The development of the area also 


brought in ‘plants of half a dozen other na- 
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tionally known firms. Some are there to 
process pulp mill byproducts, others to man- 
ufacture pulp and paper mill supplies for 
sale throughout the South. 

We also cooperated in getting a pipeline 
built from Port St. Joe, with three major oil 
companies using this to serve Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga and intermediate markets with pe- 
troleum products that reach this tidewater 
terminus by oceangoing tankers. A conse- 
quence of this well-balanced solid develop- 
ment is that Port St. Joe is a prosperous 
community. 

Over ’a period of years, we have acquired 
control of the pioneering Florida East Coast 
Railway that pushed the opening of the east 
coast southward from Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine to Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, and Miami. We acquired it 
in the firm belief that its status will be pre- 
served in any realinement of the railroads in 
Florida. 

Mr. du Pont died in 1935. We have had a 
great deal of favorable comment on the fact 
that the trustees of his estate, instead of 
considering themselves as conservators, as 
well they might, have continued the broad, 
development program that he started. The 
present trustees of the estate are: Mrs. Jessie 
Ball du Pont; Elbert Dent, an attorney in 
Greenville, Del.; the Florida National Bank 
of Jacksonville; and the writer of this article, 

That considerable progress has been made 
can be seen, for example, in the number of 
banks in the Florida National Group. At 
the time Mr. du Pont died there were 8, 
whereas today there are 29. 

Perhaps, as we get into the banking pic- 
ture, we should explain that each bank in 
the group is a separate entity, with its own 
officers and board of directors. There is also 
an extent of local ownership of the capital 
stock in each bank, a fact that we welcome. 
The holdings of stock, as between the du 
Pont estate and local owners, varies with 
each bank. All of the banks in the group are 
strongly capitalized. Our capital funds for 
the entire group stood at $61,140,000 Decem- 
ber 31. This gives us a ratio of better than 
$1 of capital to each $10 of deposits. 

Loans to individuals and corporations by 
the group range from small consumer and 
personal loans to seven-figure credits ex- 
tended to major corporations through par- 
ticipations by all or most of the banks in 
the groups. These credits of various sizes 
and kinds finance every conceivable activ- 
ity of the solid business life of our State, 
from household. appliances to commercial 
transport airplanes and electronic devices 
for space exploration. Our lending facilities 
reach out to stimulate agriculture all the 
way from cattle loans in northern and other 
counties to citrus in the central region to 
truck farming in the mucklands of south 
Florida. 

Sometimes I say we finance everything 
from the purchase of Government bonds to 
vacuum cleaners. We have extended mil- 
lions of dollars in credit for home construc- 
tion loans, we do farm equipment financing, 
make 36-month farm mortgage loans, live- 
stock and crop loans, and citrus fruit loans 
against warehouse receipts; we have our 
own home improvement loan plan, and we 
have helped many churches finance build- 
ing projects through the “church bond” pro- 
gram, which leans rather heavily on charac- 
ter, with good results. At the present time, 
we have just over 70,000 loans on our books 
and the size of the average loan is under 
$3,000. 

We do hesitate to extend credit where we 
feel we may be called upon to make a fore- 
closure. It is my guess that we have made 
less than a dozen of them. 

I took part in one example a good many 
years ago that I have always remembered. 
We had loaned one big citrus grower $800,000 
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on his canning plant, groves, and warehouse 
receipts to undertake expansion. Then the 
price of canned citrus took a big drop. 

One morning he came to the bank and 
said he had come to file his schedule in 
bankruptcy, that with the drop in prices he 
was being pressed hard for payment of his 
bills. The bank officer persuaded the grow- 
er to hold off on filing and called me. He 
agreed to talk to me. 

When I saw him, I told him it seemed to 
me that he was too old to start over, and 
asked him how much he owed besides the 
$800,000 he owed us. He said it was about 
$200,000. The next morning we asked him 
how it would be if we loaned him the addi- 
tional $200,000, and mailed out the checks to 
his creditors ourselves. We finally agreed 
on this, though it should be remembered 
that we already had a loan on all his prop- 
erty and could have taken it over. But we 
wanted to keep him in business. 

Well, within 30 days, the Federal Gov- 
ernment decided it would be a fine thing to 
buy up canned citrus and ship it to some 
other countries around the world. Prices 
went up and our customer made enough to 
pay off all his debt and to continue for 
years as a walking advertisement for our 
group of banks. 

For practically as long as we have been 
in business, we have undertaken to train our 
Officers and employees in extending friendly, 
human service to our customers, and we 
have never relaxed our efforts. We have 
also encouraged our people to study bank- 
‘ing .and to improve themselves through 
such means as weekly seminar meetings and 
banking study courses, with the thought 
that there is always a need for new people 
coming up and that in our organization 
there is always opportunity for those who 
are qualified. 

Some 20 years ago, we established what 
we believe to be an outstanding pension 
program for our people. It is known as a 
noncontributory plan, under which the en- 
tire cost is borne by the banks. Benefits are 
based on salary and length of service. 

Under this program, members of the staff 
at retirement age after 10 years of service 
become entitled to a pension of 25 percent 
of average salary of the last 5 years. With 
more years of service, pension rights con- 
tinue to increase but at a slower rate. After 
35 years, the maximum, retirees would re- 
ceive a pension at retirement age of 50 per- 
cent of average salary for the last 5 years. 

In 1959, arrangements were made for es- 
tablishing the Florida National Bank retire- 
ment program for correspondent banks, giv- 
ing correspondents an opportunity to set up 
flexible plans at considerably less cost than 
if such plans were independently drafted 
and installed. In addition, through repre- 
sentatives in key areas served by other banks 
in the group, the retirement program may 
be offered to qualified commercial custom- 
ers of the correspondent banks. As a result 
of this and previous work in this field, we 
are administering some of the largest pen- 
sion trusts in the State. 

In recent years, we have been giving spe- 
cial attention to modernizing our banking 
quarters, and in many cases have erected 
completely new buildings. Even though it 
was built some years back, the i17-story 
Alfred I. du Pont Building in Miami, hous- 
ing the Florida National Bank & Trust Co. 
there, is a good example. It is still one of 
Miami’s showplaces. The building was con- 
structed to withstand hurricane winds of 
250 miles an hour. 

Other new buildings are now being occu- 
pied by the banks at Gainesville, Fernandina 
Beach, and Fort Pierce. Still under con- 
struction are new buildings at Orlando and 
Jacksonville. 


The new Jacksonville building is already 
well underway, with completion expected by 
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October of this year. It is being erected on 
a choice location in the downtown area and 
will make its contribution to the city’s 
growing importance as a financial and in- 
surance center. Besides giving us a new 
home for the bank itself, the building will 
serve as the headquarters for the estate of 
Alfred I. du Pont, the St. Joe Paper Co., the 
bank group coordinating staff, which handles 
public relations, advertising and auditing, 
and will also provide space for some of our 
other activities. With its adjoining drive-in 
tellers and parking area, the new bank op- 
eration will cover an entire city block. 

The street floor of the bank will be occu- 
pied by retail stores and business establish- 
ments. The main banking room will be on 
the second floor, served by five sets of ele- 
vators, stairs, and four escalators. A 22-foot 
arcade will extend the entire length of the 
building, providing access to the retail stores, 
to the escalators and the elevators leading to 
bank and office floors. 

Vaults in the bank will rank with the 
largest in the country. The one for safe 
deposit and trust services will be 24 by 90 
feet and located in the basement, the other, 
for bank money and operations will be 21 
by 36 feet on the banking floor. Both will 
have floors, walls and ceilings of 18-inch 
reinforced concrete. 

Projecting from the bank buildings into 
the general parking area will be 12 covered, 
drive-in teller stations. Inside the bank, ad- 
joining the parking area, will be three walk- 
up teller windows. And, to provide further 
fast service for car customers, there will be 
two curb side auto tellers located on each of 
two streets paralleling the bank building. 

Service at these various stations will be 
available throughout the day to 4:30 p.m., 
Mondays through Thursdays, though the 
main bank closes at 2 p.m. It has been found 
that this period between 2 and 4:30 is gen- 
erally the busiest time. On Fridays, with 
this same object of meeting the needs of 
customers, we provide continuous service, 
both in the bank and at the special teller 
stations, to a 6 o’clock closing. 

The growth of the Florida National Group 
of Banks, as an important part of the Du Pont 
estate, is well illustrated by the chart ac- 
companying this article. From the single 
bank at Jacksonville, with deposits of $20,- 
404,930 at the close of 1929, it has become 29 
banks, with closing deposit figures for 1960 
of $598,330,909. In the same period our 
loans have gone from $6,425,045 to $205,361,- 
542. And, I believe I can say, both for the 
Du Pont estate and the other individual in- 
vestors in our banks in the various Florida 
cities in which we operate, that investment 
in the banks has proved profitable. 

Besides the Du Pont interests already 
covered, I should probably mention the Sil- 
ver Glen Springs Co., which has about 550 
acres of unimproved property in Lake and 
Marion Counties; Jacksonville Properties, 
Inc., with a general insurance and real es- 
tate business in Jacksonville and unimproved 
lots in Jacksonville, Gainesville, and Eau 
Gallie; and Florida National Realty Co., 
which owns land and lots in Arlington, 
Belle Glade, Perry, Coral Gables, Gainesville, 
Madison, and Vero Beach. 

Throughout her life, Mrs. du Pont has 
taken an active interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children. Upon her death, 
well over 90 percent of the income of the Du 
Pont estate will go to Nemours Founda- 
tion which operates a hospital for that pur- 
pose, the Alfred I. du Pont Institute, Wil- 
mington, Del., which was opened in 1940. 
Since that date, the foundation has provided 
more than half a million patient-days’ care 
and rehabilitation for children. 

In 1948, Alfred I. du Pont Institute began 

& program of direct financial aid to crip- 
pled children in Florida, with children se- 
lected by the orthopedic surgical staff of 
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the Florida State Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission. This has supplied between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 additional patient-days’ care 
in Florida hospitals. 

That was the way Alfred du Pont wanted 
it. 
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Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
of change and challenge, a most useful 
and central and regrettably, a scarce 
commodity—is a new idea. 

Traditionally, we, as a Nation, have 
carefully and vigilantly guarded the 
freedom of the individual to think, to 
work, create and to contribute to our so- 
cial, economic, political, industrial and 
other types of progress. 

Over the years, this has proved to be 
a good system. Our unparalleled prog- 
ress speaks for itself, in terms of ac- 
complishment to serve a free people. 

Today, however, our system is being 
both threatened and challenged. In the 
face of such a threat, we need new ideas, 
strong creative leadership, and renewed 
efforts to strengthen the spirit and flesh 
of the country. 

From time to time, then, it is impor- 
tant to scrutinize our way of life, to de- 
termine whether or not we are providing 
the best climate for the birth and ma- 
turity of new ideas and discoveries—- 
essential to progress and to meeting the 
variety of challenges. 

For this reason, it is important that 
we listen not only to those who “pat us 
on the back,” but also to those who 
criticize us. 

Yesterday, Budapest-born Nobel laure- 
ate Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, took a sharp 
critical look at the climate of creativity 
in the United States. 

Reflecting upon a situation with which 
all of us need to be deeply concerned, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
from the New York Times touching upon 
the highlights of Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi’s 
remarks, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CREATIVITY FOUND CURTAILED IN UNITED 
STATES—SCIENTIST BLAMES MISPLACED 
IpEAs ABOUT DEMOCRACY 

(By Emma Harrison) 

MONTREAL, June 7.—Creativity is being cur- 
tailed in the United States by misplaced 
ideas about democracy, a Nobel laureate 
said here today. 

Budapest-born Albert Szent-Gyérgyi, who 
now lives and works in the United States, 
observed that nature itself was not demo- 
cratic and had not made everyone in- 
tellectually equal. 

“Everything is being done to correct this 
undemocratic attitude of nature and make 
us all equals also in the domain of the 
intellect, lifting the retarded and knocking 
down the outstanding to the common level,” 
Dr. Szent-Gyérgyi said in a speech prepared 
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for delivery tonight at the third World Con- 
gress of Psychiatry. 

He and two other Nobel laureates, Lord 
Adrian of Britain and Dr. Linus C. Pauling 
of the United States, were to discuss scientific 
creativity at a panel here tonight. 

Before the political changes after World 
War II, Dr. Szent-Gyérgyi said, he had 
planned to create a flourishing climate for 
the development of genius in Hungary in his 
capacity as chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Education. He is still confident, he 
said, that he could have created an environ- 
mental climate that would have made 
Hungary one of the outstanding countries 
for creative geniuses. 

FINDS LEADERSHIP SCARCE 


But Dr. Szent-Gydrgyi was frustrated with 
the coming of Communist domination. And 
he has found, he said, that his ideas flourish 
equally poorly in the United States, where 
he works at the Institute for Muscle Re- 
search, Mariner Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass. 

“If we had spent half as much money and 
thought on the outstanding as we have on 
the retarded children, leadership would not 
be such a scarce commodity,” he asserted. 

“Our trend is to replace creativity by num- 
bers, quality by quantity. Our reasoning 
is analogous to saying that if one woman 
can produce a child in 9 months, nine women 
will produce it in one.” 

Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi, who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1937 for discoveries on biological 
combustion, gave several personalized formu- 
las for the creative scientist: 

He must do research because he cannot do 
otherwise (a problem solved, is no problem 
at all); he must have standards shaped at 
an early age (“I often wonder into what sort 
of people the youngster will develop who 
grows up on TV violence and murder and 
deceptive Advertising, often without a family 
tradition which could compensate?”) and he 
must be an egotist. (If a student comes to 
me and says he wants to be useful to man- 
kind and go into research to alleviate human 
suffering, I invariably advise him to go, 
rather, into charity.) 


CREATIVE SCIENCE URGED 


Lord Adrian, the senior laureate of the 
group who won tlfe Nobel Prize in 1932 with 
Sir Charles Sherrington for discoveries of the 
formation of the neuron, observed that new 
tools of research were speeding advances. 

“But in these days, if science is to survive, 
it must be creative in a wider sphere than 
that of the material basis of living organisms 
or living behavior,” he warned. 

“We are badly in need of the new dis- 
coveries and the new ideas which will help 
us to understand how the behavior of the 
individual organism can be regulated, so that 
the community of individuals will survive, 
how, in fact, human societies can live con- 
tentedly with one another. Unless social 
science can be as creative as natural science 
our new tools are not likely to be much use 
to us,” he said. 

Dr. Pauling, professor of chemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology, who won 
the Nobel Prize in 1954 for his work on forces 
binding proteins and other molecules, dealt 
with the genesis of ideas. 

“With the problems being attacked by 
science now so complex, we cannot afford to 
overlook any possible aid to their solution,” 
Dr. Pauling said. 

It is not unlikely, he predicted, that a 
study of the general problem of the genesis 
of an idea might evolve so that young men 
might be given courses in the art of having 
good ideas about their experiments as well 
as in their laboratory techniques. Right 
now, he said, too little is known about the 
original ideas to plan such a course of in- 
struction. 
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The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 
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HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in today’s Recorp the following 
prize-winning essay written_by Terrel 
Hanshew, of Litchfield, Nebr., under the 
sponsorship of the Custer Public Power 
District, Broken Bow, Nebr., in cooper- 
ation with the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Man has indeed wrested from nature the 
power to make the world a better place to 
live. Rural electrification, however, means 
much more than the providing of electrical 
service to homes. Its value to homes and 
communities have far exceeded the expecta- 
tions envisioned by Senator George Norris 
who, in 1935, was instrumental in creating 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Whenever and wherever one needs it, elec- 
trical power is available. It makes possible 
many forms of communication. Just as the 
nerves of our bodies carry impulses to and 
from the brain, so do electric lines connect 
all parts of the world to our home and 
community. 

Electric power, provided by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, fills a vital 
need in our community for a convenient, 
economical means of heating, lighting, and 
cooling our schools, churches, business 
houses, and community buildings. This 
power, the lifeblood of our community, also 
pumps our water, and lights our streets. 
Directly, our community well-being, safety, 
and beautification are dependent on it. 

In my home, electricity means modern 
living. For the clean electric heat, refrig- 
eration, the constant supply of hot water, 
and for the operation of the many labor- 
saving electrical appliances, my family as 
well as everyone in my community is in- 
debted to rural electrification. Not only 
does electricity aid in giving us pleasure 
through our television set, radios, hi-fi sets, 
and movie projectors, but it lightens my 
mother’s work so that our lives are more 
enjoyable. Yes, its values in our home are 
many. In addition to providing a conven- 
ient low-cost source of power, electricity con- 
tributes to good health and provides comfort, 
convenience, and safety. 

For the farm families, too, in our commu- 
nity, rural electrification has many values; 
it means not only modern living but also 
improved agricultural production. Today 
our modern farmers are almost helpless 
without the electric power which pumps 
water for livestock and for irrigation, milks 
the cows, and broods the chicks. This same 
power makes possible the automatic grind- 
ing and crop drying, and it also provides 
the farm shop with power for welders, saws, 
and other machinery. 

Rural electrification’s values, then, for the 
farmers in our community are seen in in- 
creased yields and quality of production, in 
reduced power or fuel costs, in increased 
pleasure and greater safety, in reduction or 
prevention of animal and crop losses, and in 
greater comfort and convenience. And still 
the future holds the promise of many more 
productive uses of electricity on the farm. 
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I believe that rural electrification and its 
contributions to a better and more attractive 
way of life for the farmer will help prevent 
the emigration of young people from farms. 
This will build a better America. 

Yes, the values of rural electrification are 
boundless. In our home and community 
we live better electrically: 





Impressions of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
each year for the past few years the 
eighth grade graduating class of the 
Manalapan Township School, English- 
town, N.J., led by the superintendent of 
the Manalapan Township Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Charles D. Swalm, has visited 
Washington, and it has been my privilege 
to meet with them. The interest that 
these young people have always shown 
in the operations of their government 
inspired me to offer prizes for the best 
essays that they would write about their 
trip to Washington. The offer was ac- 
cepted wigh enthusiasm and I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Swalm the selections 
made of the best essays that were 
written. 

The first prize was won by Jeffrey 
Berger, the second prize, Diane Jamison, 
and the third prize, Jane Probasco, and 
I am gratéful for the opportunity to 
insert these essays in the ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

{First prize] 
My IMPRESSIONS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(By Jeffrey Berger) 

For many thousands of years of human 
existence, many great empires have come 
and gone. Kings and dictators have caused 
much human suffering in their struggles 
for power and glory. Not even 200 years 
ago a great nation was established on our 
continent, the United States, for and by 
the people. Since this time, one great truth 
has come forward, that only under a system 
of democratic government that protects 
and encourages the rights and needs of 
people, can a nation benefit all its citizens 
and become a great power. 

From the Revolutionary War to’our pres- 
ent troubled world, many other countries 
have tried to interfere with or control the 
development of our country, only to be 
stopped by the unity of our people. This 
trip was significant to me because in my 
country’s Capital I was able to sense the 
heart and spirit of my land, both past and 
present. Though I am from New Jersey, 
and someone else is from any of the other 
States, we share one interest in common, 
the entire United States. As a schoolboy, 
I have realized through this visit that 
though we are a free people, each of us must 
be prepared always to do his part in seeing 
that we will all stay a free nation. The 
very future of the Nation depends on us, 
the young people growing up. We must be 
educated and informed so that our people 
will have the understanding of the magni- 
tude of the United States and what it stands 
for. Our school is fortunate in being able 
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to arrange different field trips for this pur- 
pose. Of all the memorable events in my 
life this 2-day trip to Washington, DC., 
was the most outstanding. 

Our very first stop after arriving there was 
the White House. The historical background 
here lies in the great men who have called 
it home while servifiig their country in its 
most difficult job. The style and furnish- 
ing of the White House are magnificent. 
Each President has added to its structure 
and furnishings in some way. To me it 
represents a composite of all of these people. 

The Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, led the colonial forces in success- 
ful raids against the British forces. His 
military successes gained our Nation’s free- 
dom, and his administrative ability set the 
tone of the Presidency. In his honor an 
impressive obelisk, 550 feet high, stands to 
remind us of his devotion to God and duty. 

Often, people within the United States 
commit acts of crime against the public. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
established to prevent such crimes from 
taking place, and to apprehend criminals 
when they commit crimes. We owe our 
security to its several thousand workers. As 
we toured this building, we saw the different 
laboratories used in indicating clues that 
aid in the detection and prevention of 
crimes. I really felt assured in the security 
of my country, and I Know that our class 
believes that there is no such thing as the 
perfect crime. 

After our FBI tour, we climbed into our 
bus for the trip to Mount Vernon, Va. 
Mount Vernon was the home of George 
Washington. Here I saw all the equipment 
and furnishings that made th@ colonial 
plantation a self-contained economic unit. 
Here was produced all that was necessary to 
maintain life. Yet, living was considerably 
less convenient and comfortable than we 
have it today. As we walked through this 
beautiful place, we tipped our hats in rever- 
ence to the great man-~-who liberated our 
country. 

Later, after we had our dinner, we again 
boarded our buses to go visit the Library of 
Congress. I was awed by the beautiful archi- 
tecture of. the building. Here we viewed 
priceless manuscripts and documents. Many 
of these were set out on display for all of 
us to read the original words of our historic 
past. I stood inside the building for several 
minutes admiring the architectural design 
and configurations that lined the walls, ceil- 
ings, and columns. It would have been nice 
to have been able to spend more time here, 
but a schedule had to be followed, and we 
had to leave for the Lincoln Memorial. 

We scrambled up the steps of this building, 
but slowed down when the remarkable 
statue of Abraham Lincoln came into view. 
It is almost impossible to describe this giant 
sculpture, because you feel the gentleness 
and understanding of the man Lincoln was. 
You can sense his personal sorrow and suf- 
fering for his country that was divided and 
struggling to remain a united land. Looking 
back at his struggles, to become an educated 
person, I still read about the constant diffi- 
culties he had throughout his entire life. It 
is no wonder why his name is loved by all 
people throughout the entire world as well 
as in his native land. 

During the Revolution, there was one man 
who set down on paper his hopes and dreams 
of a free, independent nation. He firmly be- 
lieved in the inalienable rights of man, and 
set these down as the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution, which is called the Bill of 
Rights. These have come to mean as much 
to people the world over as it does to Ameri- 
cans. 

Thomas Jefferson, our third President, 
wrote the Declaration of Independence that 
set forth in words the right of the Thirteen 
Colonies to be a free nation. Later, when this 
liberty was won, he worked to write a Consti- 
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tution to insure that this Nation would con- 
tinue to be a nation for and by the people. 
The amazing_thing is that the Constitution 
that he planned is as flexible and modern as 
the day it was written. When he was Presi- 
dent, he bought the Louisiana Territory from 
France. This purchase doubled the size of 
the United States and was the area that now 
takes in all of our Midwestern States. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
was one of the most interesting sights on 
the trip. Here we saw how our currency is 
manufactured. Men and women were carry- 
ing stacks of bills and notes. These people 
are checked every night lest the constant 
contact with so much money prove tempting. 
On display was a $500 million Federal Reserve 
note. Imagine a small piece of paper being 
so valuable. 

One of the most memorable highlights of 
this trip was our visit with Mr. AUCHINCLOss, 
our Representative from New Jersey. Al- 
though I have heard much about him, it 
was indeed a great honor and privilege to 
meet a man who has spent most of his life 
serving his country and our State. I know 
that the others in the class felt the same way, 
because as he spoke, not a sound was made 
by anyone in our group, and we listened 
to his words very seriously. 

Although our-other visits were brief, we 
toured the Capitol Building for several hours. 
Many of the world’s great works of sculpture 
and paintings fascinated the visitors. Beside 
the brilliant furnishings, it stands as a 
monument of 180 years of independence. 
The beauty of the structure is known 
throughout the world. I gazed across the 
rotunda, and I saw people of different na- 
tions wearing dress of their different coun- 
tries. 

Before we drove back to Englishtown, we 
stopped at the Supreme Court Building, the 
Smithsonian Institute and Annapolis Naval 
Academy. At Smithsonian we noticed many 
collections of natural amusements. Today, 
our whole judicial system depends upon the 
action of the Supreme Court. 

After the last sights, we headed to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. Here, we found the 
last resting place of the gallant soldiers who 
gave their last strength so that freedom can 
prevail in the world. 





[Second prize] 
My Trip TO WASHINGTON 
(By Diane Jamison) 


Our trip to Washington began at the 
school at 6:45 a.m. The buses left at about 
7:00 a.m. We were on our way. We stopped 
at New Castle, Del., for a few minutes, and 
we were on our way again. We finally 
arrived. : 

First we visited the White House. It is 
the most beautiful house I’ve ever seen, 
naturally. The furnishings were really gor- 
geous. I really enjoyed the tour. 

Then, we had our lunch on the grounds 
of the Washington Monument. We didn’t 
have time to climb it then, so we left, hop- 
ing to find time to come back and climb it. 

Next, we went to the FBI Building. Our 
guide was very nice, and he made our tour 
very interesting. His stories and explana- 
tions of crime detection, laboratory work, 
and the demonstration at the target range 
made this tour the most interesting. I real- 
ly enjoyed it. The wonders they perform 
there in keeping our country safe from crime 
and destruction are amazing. 

Mount Vernon, our next stop, and the 
home of our first President, has been 
preserved and the grounds kept in the exact 
way they were when he lived there. The 
trees, bushes, and plants are all well kept. 
The entire estate is very beautiful. 

We arrived at the hotel, and after a brief 
delay, we went to our rooms to get settled 
and to dress for dinner. We ate our dinner 
in the cafeteria in the hotel. When we were 
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finished we left to our three sights that 
evening. 

The first was a short stop at the Library of 
Congress. We walked through and viewed 
many of the exhibits there. 

We made another short stop at the Jeffer- 
son Memorial; and also at the Lincoln Me- 
morial. They do great honor to great heroes. 

We bought soda for parties in the rooms, 
and then we went to the hotel. We visited 
for about an hour, and then we were sup- 
posed to stay in our room, which we did for 
awhile, then a few of-us began visiting 
again. Though many did get a little sleep, 
our room of girls did not. Two of us made 
sure everyone was awake by 5:15 a.m. At 6 
we were called to get up. We had many 
interesting experiences during the night, 
which helped make our Washington trip a 
real “ball.” 

We had breakfast in the cafeteria in the 
hotel at 7 a.m. When we were finished, we 
left to tour again. 

First, we visited the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing where we saw how the currency 
of our Nation is printed. The amount pro- 
duced each day is amazing. 

We visited the office of Representative 
AUCHINCLOSS, the Republican Representa- 
tive from District 3, which includes Mon- 
mouth County. Mr. AUCHINCLOSS gave a 
very short, but interesting talk on our 
Government, and our great Nation. 

We then toured the Capitol Building. We 
saw the Senate Chambers and the House of 
Representatives. We also saw the rotunda, 
the lower corridors, and Statuary Hall. It 
was very interesting and inspirational to see 
the workings of our Government. 

When we got to the Supreme Court, it 
was not in session, so we toured the main 
part of the building. 

We stopped at the Iwo Jima statute. It 
is a great memorial to our fighting men. 

The changing of the guard at Arlington 
Cemetery is fascinating because of the exact- 
ness of their movements. 

We went to the hotel and packed. Then 
we had lunch in the cafeteria, and when 
we were finished, we were off again. 

We went to the Washington Monument. 
Many of us decided to climb to the top. As 
you climb, you walk and walk, but the top 
doesn’t seem to get any closer. By the time 
we reached the top, we were “pooped,” but 
good. It is a beautiful building, and it is 
wonderful to think of the many Americans 
who visit the monument each day to pay 
tribute to the great man who was our first 
President. 

We stopped at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, but we did not have the time to see the 
exhibits for their full value. Many of us 
did make it a point to see the exhibits for 
their full value. Many of us did make it a 
point to see the Hope diamond. 

We visited John Paul Jones’ grave and the 
chapel at Annapolis. We had a wonderful 
dinner at the Carvel Hall Hotel, then we left 
for home. 

Mr. Swalm called home from New Castle, 
where we stopped, to warn the town of our 
return. We arrived home at about = 45 
p.m., all tired, very, very, tired. 





[Third prize] 
My Trip TO WASHINGTON 
(By Jane Probasco) 


Every year, the students of the eighth 
grade class of the Manalapan Township 
Schools are given the opportunity to visit 
our Nation’s Capital, Washington, D.C., for 
2 days, and every year they observe a breath- 
taking and rewarding trip, as I did this year. 
Not only was our trip interesting an“ ex- 
citing, it was also fun and eye opening. Al- 
though I enjoyed all of the places we visited, 
I will tell only about those I like best. 

The first place we visited was the White 
House. I was overwhelmed by the beauty 
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of the magnificient furniture and lovely 
chandeliers, and as we walked through the 
dining room, I thought about the many in- 
ternational dignitaries who sit at this very 
table discussing world affairs. It gave me 
a great feeling of smallness in comparison 
with these great men. Yet, it made me 
realize that I, too, have an equal chance to 
be a part of the mechanism of our Govern- 
ment. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation Build- 
ing was one of the most interesting places 
we saw. It was filled with examples of 
crimes solved by FBI experts. The numer- 
ous laboratories and the firing range were 
very interesting to see. The methods of 
crime detection described to us in the tour 
only helped to remind me of our country’s 
great strength. Only in the United States 
could such an efficient agency to control 
crime have been established. 

In our tour of the Capitol, we were shown 
through Statuary Hall, which is a large, 
high-ceilinged room which contains the 
statue of one hero from each State. As our 
tour continued, our guide explained to us 
the examples of art on the walls and ceil- 
ings. After being seated in the balconies 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
sections, we were allowed to sit and listen 
to the proceedings for a few minutes. In 
our tour of the Capitol Building, the his- 
tory book text I read became a reality and 
I discovered how democratic our Govern- 
ment really is. 

My first impression of Mount Vernon, the 
house where Washington once lived, was that 
it was a beautiful, spacious and awesome 
mansion. The landscaping also impressed 
me greatly. I could not help wondering, 
however, how Washington ever lived in such 
an unheated house and how he ever ate food 
prepared in those kitchens. I guess it really 
is a privilege to live in these modern times 
in this modern country. 

My trip to Washington inspired me to think 
seriously about my country. It helped me to 
realize more thoroughly the distinct priv- 
ileges extended in America today. Most of us 
being born right here have never had to 
experience the cruelties of an undemocratic 
government. The immigrants or maybe the 
soldiers who have been exposed to the harsh- 
ness of a Communist or dictatorship govern- 
ment are probably among the very few 
citizens who recognize the liberties that most 
of us now take for granted. I believe that 
by giving us the opportunity to see Washing- 
ton, our school is offering us a favorable 
chance to understand our basic rights. I am 
grateful to my school for giving me this 
chance to see and believe; yes, I am grateful 
and proud to be able to be a part of this 
truly great Nation in which I live, for, in no 
other country can even the poorest people 
better themselves in life without being 
stopped by the government. No other nation 
has given to its people so much independence 
and freedom to speak and do nearly as they 
please. I sincerely hope that I, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, will never be separated from my 
country or denied any of the privileges that 
I now hold dear because of my trip to 
Washington. 





House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1961, I introduced a measure 
calling for the establishment of a Spe- 
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cial Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives. This 
measure is now House Resolution 211. 
There are not sufficient words to ex- 
press my profound gratitude and per- 
sonal delight to the more than 20 Mem- 
bers of the House who joined with me 
in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place 
then on the subject of the captive na- 
tions—CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, March 8, 
1961, “Russian Colonialism and the 
Necessity of a Special Captive Nations 
Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons un- 
derlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national se- 
curity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body 
is in existence today which is devoted 
to the task of studying continuously, 
systematically, and objectively all of 
the captive nations, those in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, including the num- 
erous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I re- 
quest that the following responses of 
our citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I am writing to commend 
you most highly for submitting House Reso- 
lution 211 in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 8, 1961, calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. 

I am in complete agreement with you that 
it is in our own strategic interest and that 
of the free world to undertake without delay 
a continuous and unremitting study of all 
the captive nations for the purpose of de- 
veloping new approaches and fresh ideas for 
victory in the current cold war. 

If it is important that our Nation take 
vigorous forward steps in matters dealing 
with outer space, it is equally important that 
we challenge the Communist menace with 
the weapons of truth, fact and ideas in that 
area where the Communist conspiracy can 
be most easily and effectively exposed. 

I congratulate you for pointing out to the 
Nation how some powerful blows can be 
directed against Soviet tyranny. 

Cordially yours, 
Dr. JouHn J. O’CONNOR, 
Professor of History. 





May 22, 1961. 

Sm: We thank you for having drafted and 
submitted the resolution to establish a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 

The existence of such a committee would 
show that we Americans are aware that the 
cause of the eventual liberation and inde- 
pendence of the captive nations is indis- 
pensable to our future as a free nation. 

This would also show that Russia without 
the captive non-Russian nations in the So- 
viet Union would itself be a third-rate power. 

Yours truly, 
SERHIJI CZBANIUK. 

CLEVELAND, OHIo. 
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Youtu or ODWU, 
New York, N.Y., May 24, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our organization, composed of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, compli- 
ments you for introducing a resolution in 
the House of Representatives calling for the 
establishment of a Special Permanent Com- 
mitte on Captive Nations. We believe that 
such a committee would be of invaluable 
service to this country, gathering informa- 
tion on the plight of the captive nations. 
It would also show the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that the free world has not 
forgotten about them. We shall never forget 
the initiative and interest you have dis- 
played in Congress for the cause of freedom 
for the peoples under the brutal heel of 
Communist tyranny. We sincereely hope 
that the House of Representatives will sup- 
port your resolution. i 

Sincerely, 
NATALIE RIZNYK, 
Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1961. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: House Resolution 
211, which you submitted to the House on 
March 8, 1961, deserves the serious attention 
of every American. 

It is very important at the present mo- 
ment to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain help for our natural allies (sub- 
jugated nations) in our fight against Rus- 
sian imperialism, the clever tool of which 
communism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
MYCHJLO ZWARYCZ. 


—_——- 


May 27, 1961. 
Sir: As a former member of a captive na- 
tion; namely, Estonia, I thank you for pre- 
senting your Resolution 211 to the House 
of Representatives. 
The need for the Special Committee on 
Captive Nations is most urgent. 
Sincerely yours, 
JURI PARGAS. 
LORAIN, OHIO. 


UKRAINIAN YOUTH ORGANIZATION, INC., 
New York Ciry CHAPTER, 
May 25, 1961, 
Hon. DANIEL J. PLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Plast, the Ukrainian Youth Organiza- 
tion, wishes to compliment your farsighted 
move in introducing Resolution 211 call- 
ing for the establishment of a permanent 
committee on captive nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

The problem of nationalities is an acute 
one for Soviet Russia. Indeed, we believe 
that it constitutes the greatest weakness of 
the Soviet Union. Needless to say, the above 
mentioned committee would serve as a 
source of information on the various en- 
slaved nations of the U.S.S.R., information 
which could be made readily available to the 
American people and to the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Taras HuNczZaK, 
President. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 25, 196]. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: As a former citizen of Estonia I thank 
you for presenting your Resolution 211 
to the House of Representatives. 

The need for the special committee on 
captive nations is most urgent and pressing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEIL Laan, 
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New Yorks, N.Y., May 29, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am taking the liber- 
ty to express my sincerest thanks to you in 
the name of Prof. Ferdinand Durcansky, 
chairman, of the Council of the Anti-Bolshe- 
vik Bloc of Nations (ABN) for having intro- 
duced Resolution No. 211 in the House of 
Representatives seeking a Permanent Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

The hour is much more serious than many 
in Washington, D.C., may realize. Only a 
miracle can save America from becoming 
Communist. Unless all patriotic leaders 
unite and immediately act for a complete 
change of policy toward the Kremlin, this 
wonderful country of ours, quite soon, will 
become a Communist brother house. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. CERNANSKY. 





CLEVELAND, May 23, 1961. 

Dear Sir: I thank you dearly, Congressman 
Fioop, for submitting the resolution to cre- 
ate a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

I strongly support this resolution. 

The fact of the existence of such a com- 
mittee will have more concrete meaning and 
hope for millions, who are subjugated by the 
only real colonialism and imperialism ex- 
isting in the world today, as is communism, 
especially Russian. 

Therefore, Resolution No. 211 should get 
the support of all. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Peter DANIEL. 





CLEVELAND, May 23, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOopD: Hon. DANIEL J. 
FLoop, I congratulate you on Resolution No. 
211, now in the Committee on Rules, to es- 
tablish a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. I strongly support this idea. 

This affirms that the United States will 
make no deals with tyranny, that in any way 
would impede progress toward national and 
individual freedom. Furthermore, it means 
that we are not deceived by the peaceful co- 
existence gestures of Moscow and its so- 
called good-will emissaries. Deeds that spell 
out progress toward freedom can now be our 
only test. 

Thank you for your leadership in this. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAROSLAW BURDIAK. 





REA Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


or SVEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, annually 
the Nebraska Rural Electric Association 
conducts an essay contest among high- 
school students of the State. The gen- 
eral theme involves ways in which our 
farm citizens are benefited by the in- 
creased use of electricity. 

Until the Rural Electrification Act our 
farm citizens were often unable to get 
the benefits of electricity because of the 
high cost of building transmission lines 
and the low rate of return on the invest- 
ment by private utility companies. To- 
day nearly every farmstead in Nebraska 
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has access to electricity. The workload 
of the farmer and his wife has been 
lessened by this tremendous increase. 
Productivity has gone up. 

Today I would like to include in the 
Recorp four of these essays. 

The first is by 15-year-old David Lutt, 
son of Louis Lutt of Wayne, Nebr. David 
is a sophomore at Wayne High School: 

THE VALUE OF ELECTRICITY TO FARMERS 


A kind of pioneering, has gone into light- 
ing up America’s farms; a pioneering not 
unlike that which went into the opening up 
of the American continent. In community 
after community leadership has risen to do 
a job that had to be done. It is still another 
proof, if anyone ever had doubts, that Ameri- 
cans can perform any task they set them- 
selves to. 

There has been a complete revolution in 
the life of farmers since 1932. Then only 10 
percent of the farms had electricity, pow- 
ered by individual units or some other cen- 
tral stattion electric service. Today more 
than 90 percent of all farm homes have 
electricity and many of the labor-saving de- 
vices that go with it. A drive through the 
countryside makes dramatically clear the 
effect of rural. electrification on community 
life. Here, there, and everywhere glittering 
lights appear where there once was nothing 
but darkness. 

The potentialities of irrigation with elec- 
tric pumps, in areas where irrigation has 
never been contemplate, suggest greatly in- 
creased crop yields. Electric pumps deliv- 
ering a thousand gallons of water a minute 
on to the ground enable one man to irrigate 
nearly 20 acres of pasture and meadow. 

Electricity may eventually enable the 
farmer to process much of his produce right 
on the farm, thus assuring him of higher 
prices for his crops. He is able to reduce the 
toll taken by rodents, weevils, mold, and fire 
through proper handling by new methods. 

The dairy farmer today is absolutely de- 
pendent upon electricity. The electric milk- 
ers, water pumps, water heaters, and refrig- 
eration are indispensable to the farmers 
wishing to produce grade A milk. Milk is 
taken from the cow electrically; it is proc- 
essed and stored properly with the aid of 
electric machines. 

The economics of the electric motor ap- 
plied to farmwork are simple. The electric 
motor allows the farmer to apply a small 
amount of power for a longer period of time 
instead of using a large amount of power 
for a short period. With an electric machine 
small enough for his job, the small farmer 
can close the gap of efficiency between him- 
self and the large factory farm. 

The rural electrification program has 
brought untold benefits to the rural people 
of our State, and has not cost the taxpayers 
1 cent. 

The business establishments of towns and 
cities enjoy a fine income from the billions 
of dollars spent by farmers enjoying elec- 
tricity. This brings a closer relationship be- 
tween city and rural people. 

Electricity has influenced American farm 


life more. than anything else in its entirety. 


Not only has farm production been affected 
but so has the whole outlook of the rural 
people. They are becoming better citizens 
with an increasing interest in local and na- 
tional affairs. ; 

Without electric power the small farmer 
cannot compete against the large factory 
farm. We must not lose sight of the family 
size farms. The true value of rural electrifi- 
cation in our home and community cannot 
and shall not be underestimated. 


The second essayist’s work is by Bobby 
Larson, 16, a junior at Culbertson High 
School. Bobby is the son of Mr. Earl 
Larson of Culbertson. 
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RURAL ELETRIFICATION AND ITS VALUE ON THE 
FARM AND IN THE HOME 


Let us suppose we have a time machine 
that will recall the past. First we shall go 
back to an evening in 1870. It is a dark 
and lonely night. The few home lights we 
see are those of candle or kerosene origin. 
Those not wishing to strain their eyes read- 
ing by inadequate lights have gone to bed. 
After all, what else is there to do? 

Now let us progress to an evening in 1930. 
Since we looked in on 1870, the invention 
of the first practical incandescent light bulb 
has created a use for electricity. Wherever 
there are cities, villages, or towns, generat- 
ing plants and distribution lines have sprung 
up. Few people are in bed now. Father 
reads magazines printed by an electric print- 
ing press, mother listens to the radio, and 
the children are playing with a train run 
by this same flow of electrons. 

To find an analogy to this pleasant scene 
we need only to look a few miles from the 
edge of town to a farm home. A farmer and 
his family had retired, Just as the urbanized 
citizen did in 1870. It would appear that 
the farmer is a forgotten man. Does no one 
care to make his life easier? Is he to toil 
as did his predecessors, while the city 
dweller lives in luxury? 

Fortunately, there were people in Wash- 
ington, D.C., who did care. Sam RAYBURN 
and Senator George Norris realized the pro- 
fund effect electricity could have on rural 
life and on the Nation. They knew that 
electricity, like the railroad, was another 
peaceful revolution that could do more 
harm than good if its benefits were not ex- 
tended to all. Their efforts were finally re- 
warded, and on May 11, 1935, the Rural 
Electrification Administration was created 
by Executive order of the President. A dream 
had been realized. Electricity was finally 
coming to the farm. 

I can speak from experience as to the 
value of electricity. Last winter, a severe 
blizzard left our farm home without elec- 
tricity’s blessings. Once again, the coal 
stove and the kerosene lamp became items 
of necessity rather than mere antiques. In- 
asmuch as I was born after the REA move- 
ment began, I had known nothing of the 
hardships which electricity obliterated, but 
enduring life for 7 days as farmers 40 
years before .had accepted, taught me its 
importance. 

Electricity has completely altered the face 
of America. Even the cow has been reduced 
to a subordinate but essential position in the 
dairy process. There are more than 400 elec- 
trical helpmates on the farm that have taken 
over where the block and tackle left off, mak- 
ing today’s rural citizens among the most 
contented in America. As Marquis Childs 
said, “Electricity has tended to equalize the 
condition of life, if anything giving the farm 
the advantage over the city dweller in in- 
dependence, space, and quiet, along with the 
comforts and conveniences of town.” 

Freedom from darkness and drudgery 
through electricity cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents, but in the human toil it 
has saved. Today’s generation known little 
of the back-breaking tasks which have been 
eliminated by the flicking of aswitch. Farm- 
work is still difficult, but can you imagine 
how much harder it would be if the farmer 
had to keep pace with today’s world with- 
out electricity? I think all who do realize 
the value of electricity should express our 
gratitude to those pioneers of rural elec- 
trification who knew of these same values 
and had the foresight and ambition to make 
farm life as productive, efficient, healthful, 
and pleasant as it is today. 


Also a 16-year-old junior at Culbert- 
son High School, Joan Gesselman, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Charles Gesselman, has writ- 
ten the following essay: 
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RvuRAL ELECTRIFICATION AND THE VALUE OF 
ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME AND ON THE 
FARM 
What would life on farms and in the 

homes be like without electricity? Let us 

take two families: the Joneses, who live in 

a small town, and the Browns, who live on 

a farm. 

Mr. Jones wants to hear the morning news. 
He turns on the old battery radio, but the 
battery is dead. 

Mrs. Jones prepares breakfast after she 
has started the wood burning in the kitchen 
range. After breakfast, Mr. Jones goes to 
work. Mrs. Jones does the family washing 
with tubs and washboard. Afterward, she 
hangs the clothes outside on the line to 
dry. Washing clothes this way takes all day. 

When the day is done, the Joneses, after 
reading the newspaper and a few magazines, 
by lamplight, go to bed. 

Now let us see what the Browns have done 
today. Mr. Brown awakes, and goes to the 
barn to milk six cows by hand. He sepa- 
rates the milk in a hand-cranked separator. 
He wonders whether or not the wind is going 
to hlow because the cow tanks are getting 
low on water and the cattle are coming up 
today. He eats breakfast and goes to the 
field. 

Mrs. Brown decides that she will bake 
today. She whips a cake up by hand, and 
bakes the bread, but she burns the bread 
because the fire is too hot. 

In late afternoon, Mr. Brown returns from 
the field to do his chores. When supper is 
over, the Browns are ready to go to bed, as 
they are exhausted from a day of hard work. 

Thanks to Senator Norris of Nebraska 
and Senator Sam Raysurn of Texas, who 
urged Congress to pass the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act in 1936, REA now provides a 
cheap source of energy to run farms and 
homes. Rural electric systems are locally 
owned, controlled, and operated by the peo- 
ple they serve. Members elect their own 
directors to run their systems. 

In 1935, only 9,544 farms in Nebraska were 
aided by REA. The 1954 census showed that 
95,750 farms were being served by REA, an 
increase of 99 percent. 

Now let us look in on the Joneses and the 
Browns since they have been receiving elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. Jones awakes, and turns on the radio 
to listen to the news. Mrs. Jones turns on 
the burner of her electric stove and fries 
bacon and eggs, while the coffee is brewing 
in the electric percolator. After breakfast, 
Mrs. Jones does the washing with her auto- 
matic washer and dries her laundry in the 
drier. With her automatics, the washing 
does not take all day, so she has time to 
clean the house. 

When day is over, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
read the newspaper by electric light and 
watch television. 

Back on the farm, Mr. Brown can milk 
more cows, since he has electric milking ma- 
chines to do the work for him. Separating 
the milk is done quickly by the electric 
separator. The cow tanks are low on water, 
but all Mr. Brown has to do now is to turn 
on the electric pump. 

Mrs. Brown decides to bake again today. 
She whips up a cake with her electric mixer. 
Her bread does not burn because of auto- 
matic heat control on the oven. 

Mr. Brown returns from the field which 
he has been irrigating from an electric- 
powered well, to do his chores. After the 
chores are done, he can look forward to an 
enjoyable evening of reading and wafthing 
television. 

Electricity plays such an important part 
in today’s living that we wonder how we 
ever got along without it. 
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Seventeen-year-old Karen Chavatal, 
daughter of Mr. Bernard Chavatal, of 
Malmo, Nebr., has submitted a winning 
essay. She is a junior at Wahoo High 
School: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Of all the forms of energy, electricity is 
the most useful. What would our home life 
be like if suddenly all the electrical appli- 
ances were removed? We would have no 
motors to drive the fans or pumps which 
help circulate the heat through our homes 
in the winter. 

Electricity is useful because it can readily 
be changed into other forms of energy. It 
promotes certain chemical changes. We use 
it to produce heat and light. We use it to 
transmit sounds and pictures over wires or 
through the air. By means of motors we 
convert it into mechanical energy. 

Because electricity is so very important 
to our way of living, vast dams and power 
supply projects have been built both by the 
Government and by private industry to sup- 
ply our ever-growing need for electricity. 

Electricity was first used in the cities where 
they supplied their own power. As soon as 
it moved to the rural areas, the necessity 
of it was made more important. 

Just stop and think, that if every time 
you walked to the light switch or the motor 
switch, they weren’t there, but instead you 
would have to light a match or an old 
fashioned kerosene lamp, or use your muscles 
and a shovel to do the work that the elee- 
trical motor now does. This seems impos- 
sible, but it was done. 

When rural electrification was made pos- 
sible, I was just a baby. Since then the 
importance of it has grown tremendously. 
In our home when the electricity goes off we 
might as well sit down and twiddle our 
thumbs. The lights go off, the water is 
shut off, the dryer, washer, refrigerator, 
stove, etc., are of no value. Outdoors, the 
animal life is affected, especially in the 
winter. We use heat lamps for the little 
pigs, electric heat for the chickens, and our 
water system is on electric pow=r. 


On our farm we don’t have as many elec- 
trical uses as some of our neighbors, but year 
after year when we see how much more con- 
venient it makes like for them, we are 
adding many of these improvements. 


There are few people in our community 
as yet that use electrical heating, but those 
that do say: Electric heating is more efficient 
than any other method known today—and 
the cost trend for electricity is steady or 
down. For example, in the past 20 years, 
average residential electrical rates have de- 
creased more than 30 percent. During this 
same period, natural gas rates have increased 
approximately 30 percent and fuel oil rates 
on the average have jumped 54 percent. 

With electricity being cheaper, faster, and 
safer many farmers in this community use 
elevators and augers powered by electrical 
motors. Also a popular use is the electric 
fence charger. Lightweight fences made of 
one strand or barbed wire and easy-to-drive 
steel posts are effective temporary enclosures 
for pasture. Operation of the fence charger 
costs very little and it provides round-the- 
clock protection for their livestock. 

For entertainment in our home, we have 
a television, radio and recordpiayer. These 
things help add variety and enjoyment. 

The value of electricity in our home and 
community is so important that without it 
we would be like the cavemen with their 
rubbing of sticks for fire and their muscle- 
power for doing their work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe my colleagues and others who 
read the Recorp will find of interest 
three short essays I will include at the 
close of my remarks. These essays are 
among the winners in a contest spon- 
sored by the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association. 

The theme on which each of these high 
school students wrote is “The Value of 
Rural Electrification in My Home and 
Community.” 

One of these students wrote: 

Most rural children of today cannot fully 
appreciate the wonders of rural electrifica- 
tion, since they have had the benefit all 
their lives. 


I think most of us take the blessings 
of electricity for granted. I was inter- 
ested to read these essays and realize 
once more how many benefits we enjoy 
due to nearly universal electrification in 
this Nation, not only benefits in rural 
areas, but also in cities, Industry and bus- 
iness. 

The essay by Richard Bremer, 17, son 
of Mr. Glenn Bremer, North Loup; a 
junior at North Loup-Scotia High 
School, who was sponsored by the Loup 
Valleys Rural Public Power District, Ord, 
Nebr., follows: 

We awaken to the music of the clock-radio, 
get out of bed, go to the bathroom and 
wash up. Then we go to breakfast—a good 
one—milk, eggs, toast, bacon, and oereal. 
Then we listen to the news over radio or 
television. Yes, this is the usual routine, 
isn’t it? But, waita moment. Think. Why 
do we do this? What devices enable us to 
enjoy this type of life? 

Let us consider. Electric clock-radio, elec- 
tric water pump, electric stove—what would 
we do without electricity? How would we 
alter the routine in ouf daily lives? Ask a 
person who lived on the farm 30 years ago 
how life was. At that time electricity was 
a sheer luxury in farm homes. Imagine how 
dull and inconvenient it must have been. 

It was only a few years ago that electricity 
came to our farms. Since that time, it has 
been extended to more than 95 percent of 
American farms. 

How did all this come about? Since the 
early thirties, the United States has wit- 
nessed the astonishing growth of public 
power companies. These companies borrow 
money from the Government and set up rural 
public power districts. They extend their 
services to farmers in the community. 

What then is the value of rural electrifica- 
tion in our home and community? It has 
resulted in the spectacular rise in the stand- 
ards of living in farm homes. It has created 
for the farmer leisure time in which to 
enjoy life more. It has given him time to 
expand his scope of operations with a result- 
ing increase in productivity. 

This has resulted in more business for 
electrical goods manufacturers and more 
business for the small towns which badly 
need it. It has brought our homes closer 
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together and increased the range of com- 
munity activities by giving us time to visit 
with our neighbors. 

Compare this with the few farms which 
today are without electricity. Absent are 
many of the conveniences to which we are 
accustomed. Electric irons, electric radios, 
and television, electric refrigerators, electric 
stoves—all these are lacking. Inconvenience 
is the theme of these few households. 
Chores around home are slower because of 
the absence of electric milking machines, 
electric water pumps and other labor-sav- 
ing machines. Time in which to do produc- 
tive work is lacking. The standard of living 
is lower. 

Yes, this is the contrast between rural elec- 
trificatied homes and those that have no 
electric power. The value of rural elec- 
trification can hardly be overestimated. In- 
deed, it is only too easy to underestimate it. 
The future shall bring even more progress 
and with it, the rise in living standards, the 
increase of family leisure time, and the in- 
crease of social activities in the rural com- 
munity. 


The essay by Sally Rosschaert, 17, 
daughter of Mr. A. A. Rosschaert, 
Greeley; a junior at Sacred Heart High 
School, Greeley, who was sponsored by 
Loup Valleys Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, Ord, Nebr., is as follows: 

Today all a housewife has to do is flick 
@ switch and light floods her home, her 
refrigerator cools foods, her furnace gives 
out heat. She turns on a faucet—warm 
water bursts forth, heated by electricity, or 
cold water, coming from an electric pressure 
pump attached to the windmill. 

But it was not always so. Before all this 
electricity was made possible to farm homes, 
families suffered years of pumping water 
from an outside pump, milking in the dim 
light of the early morning sun and endur- 
ing many other labors. 

In the early thirties, 70 percent of the 
people living in town had electricity—only 
10 percent of the farmers had it. The utili- 
ties told the farmers that they had little 
use for electricity. The farmer was begin- 
ning to feel that electricity was a luxury 
that belonged tc the city folks. 

There were many people who dedicated 
their lives to rural electrification. All over 
the country, different research groups delved 
into the subject of rural electrification. 
They found that the farmers were desper- 
ately in need of electricity to cut down their 
operating costs and to make life a little 
easier for the men and women who worked 
so hard to keep their country fed and 
clothed. 

Their problem wasn’t to get the farmer 
to take electricity but to get the utility 
companies to supply power more economi- 
cally. The companies were a money-hungry 
lot who looked upon the farmer as a small 
and insignificant user of electricity. 

President Roosevelt was keenly aware of 
this problem. On May 11, 1935, he signed 
Executive Order No. 7037. That order estab- 
lished the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. The REA met the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the New Deal. It was to supply 
low-cost power, conserve natural resources, 
and raise the level of farm life. 

The utility companies were bitterly op- 
posed to the REA because they knew it would 
take away from their business. They con- 
tended that the farms requiring rural elec- 
trification for major farm operations were 
already being served. Despite the heavy op- 
position, the REA finally got on its feet. 

Now, thanks to the dedicated men who 
fought a long, but winning battle, the 
children of today will never know the strug- 
gle of pumping water from an outside 
source, milking by the dim light of a lan- 
tern, washing by means of a zinc-covered 
washboard, or making their way to bed by 
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the light of a candle. The only inconven- 
ience they will ever know is the few minutes 
or hours the electricity is off after a par- 
ticularly devastating storm. Rural electri- 
fication has made great strides because of 
the efforts of many men and women who 
wanted to make life easier for the farmers. 


And, finally, the essay by Sandra 
Wentworth, 17, daughter of Mr. Donald 
Wentworth, Franklin; a junior at Frank- 
lin High School, who was sponsored by 
the Franklin County Rural Public Power 
District, Franklin, Nebr.: 

The phrase “You never miss the water 
till the well runs dry” may be a cliché, but 
how true it used to be. I was 4 years old 
before my family received the benefits of 
rural electrification, so I can remember what 
a difference electricity made in our lives. 

I remember especially our water system. 
My parents were not able to merely turn a 
faucet handle and presto—have hot or cold 
water. They had to pump the water into 
pails by hand if there was no wind and carry 
the pails into the house. Just imagine the 
inconvenience of carrying in and then heat- 
ing on a wood stove all the water one uses 
for cooking, laundering, and bathing. 

Lack of water was not the only incon- 
venience, however; lighting was poor because 
we did not have the bright electric lights 
that we have now, but only dim, smoky 
kerosene lamps. When we first turned on 
the new electric lights, they seemed too good 
to be true. Mom and Dad used to carry 
lanterns to the barn so they could see when 
they milked, while we now have electricity 
in the barn. When the cream was to be 
separated, the separator had to be cranked 
by hand, but today we have electricity to do 
this for us. 

Most rural children of today cannot fully 
appreciate the wonders of rural electrifica- 
tion, since they have had its benefits all 
their lives. 

Rural electrification benefits my commu- 
nity in many different ways. Farmers and 
their families are aided by such electrical 
appliances as: electric washers, dryers, 
stoves, mixers, water systems, power tools, 
light and heat systems for the care of live- 
stock, irrigation pumps, and many others. 
There are small appliances which one does 
not think about, but would miss if he did 
not have them. For example, there are elec- 
tric blankets, heating pads, portable electric 
heaters, hair dryers, bottle warmers for the 
baby, electric corn poppers, and ice cream 
freezers for that traditional American 
dessert. 

Electricity also affords recreation. Can 
you remember when there was no television 
sets, electric radios, or phonographs? Well, 
I can. We used to have a windup phono- 
graph and a battery radio. Today we have 
television, electric radios, phonographs, and 
an electric organ, a tape recorder and slide 
projector. Who would have believed this 
was possible 20 years ago? 

Yes, there is no doubt about it; rural elec- 
trification saves the farmer and his family 
time and money plus providing many dif- 
ferent sources of entertainment. 





In Support of Increased Veterans’ Dis- 
ability Compensation 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mrs. HANSEN. I wish to associate 
myself with my colleague, the Honorable 
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Ouin E. TEAGUE of Texas, in support of 
the bill (H.R. 879) to increase rates of 
wartime disability compensation by 
amendment. Obviously, if the spirit of 
the original legislation is to be carried 
out, the rate of compensation must be 
adjusted in accordance with the 5.4-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living since 
the last compensation increase. That 
spirit, which is shared by every Ameri- 
can, would not deny just and humane 
treatment to veterans who were injured 
in the service of their country; nor 
should it permit a reduction in the de- 
gree of our consideration for veterans 
through the failure of Congress to make 
the adjustments proposed by this bill. 





Tribute to Dr. W. T. Sanger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by Charles Houston in the Rich- 
mond News Leader, paying tribute to Dr. 
W. T. Sanger, president of the Medical 
College of Virginia, and an outstanding 
citizen who has done so much for the 
welfare of his State. 

He has dedicated his life to the good 
of his fellow man and has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Myopia Spurs BroaD VISION 
(By Charles Houston) 

It might be highly instructive if a psycho- 
logical research team could take apart Dr. 
William Thomas Sanger to see what makes 
him tick. 

Tick he does, indeed. For 36 years he has 
been Mr. Medical College of Virginia. He 
has seen the plant value rise from 1 to 40 
millions, and its structures hog Richmond's 
eastern skyline. 

He’s short, full of nervous energy to the 
point of being fidgety even in repose, an in- 
tense talker. 

Born with an extreme myopia, he’s not 
sure whether he should count his near- 
sightedness as curse of blessing. It did 
shatter his dream of medicine and research. 
But nature compensated by giving him a far- 
ranging inner sight to more than offset the 
handicap. 

Bridgewater gave him his B.A in 3 years. 
Indiana University provided his master’s, 
and the Ph. D. in psychology came from 
Clark in Worcester, Mass. 

Fortune made him an administrator and 
to that he applied the imagination intended 
for medicine and research. 

At 75 he looks back thankfully. Perhaps 
he has done more for medicine than he 
could have done as an M.D. Certainly his 
efforts have helped forward research that 
couldn’t have been done singlehandedly in 
a hundred lifetimes. 

Dr. Sanger has been the center of many 
a seamy controversy, but has always driven 
on. 
Medical College of Virginia grew brick upon 
mortar at first, but scientific intellectuality 
followed fast. More than 100 research proj- 
ects were pressed last year at a cost of some 
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$1.7 million, of which more than $1.2 million 
was in Federal money. 

His accomplishments even 15 years ago 
had been such as to lead a friend to give him 
up for dead. 

The late Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
broadcasting about a routine hospital dedi- 
cation, praised him and his work. 

A friend tuned in late, and subsequently 
reported: 

“It was so laudatory that I thought you 
must have passed away during the night.” 

In his tender years, Dr. Sanger was tough- 
er, and laughed seldom. He worked hard, 
believing work to be an end, and not a mere 
means to an end. Now, say friends, he has 
mellowed, and laughs easily. 

“That’s natural; most of us mellow with 
years,” says Psychologist Sanger. His doc- 
toral dissertation in 1915 was titled 
“Senescence,” but it’s a subject he knows 
only academically. 

Called a dictator, he enters no denial. 
Empire builders, he says, have worked more 
efficiently as individuals than corporately. 

“He always had difficulty delegating au- 
thority and responsibility,” observes Thelma 
Hoke, his right hand as well as a goodly 
portion of his eyesigh for a quarter century. 

“But,” she adds, “it was easy to take it 
away from him if you just went ahead with- 
out asking. 

She found early he could take catastrophe 
calmly only to upset the whole institution 
over such a triviality as loss of one of the 
numerous pink slips en which he wrote notes 
to himself. . 

For years he was Richmond’s main slum- 
clearance effort. More than 100 houses, 
mostly dilapidated, fell before his bulldozing. 

Times and circumstances were with him. 
Two World Wars advanced medicine, made 
research money flow easily. 

Rats climbed to the hespital nursery once, 
and, characteristioally, Dr. Sanger bought and 
closed the city dump that bred them. 

He’s a hard hobby-rider. Symphonic 
music is his top and abiding hobby. Horti- 
culturally there were, in turn, peonies, lilacs, 
azaleas, and then a wild-flower phase. Now 
it’s boxwood. 

“Every once in a while,” smiles Mrs. Sanger, 
“we have to get a landscape architect to tell 
us what to dig up.” 

Dr. Sanger credits Mrs. Sanger, a college 
mate, with vital assists, from reading to him 
to keeping him in balance. His hobby-rid- 
ing comes naturally from his father, Samuel 
Sanger, a Church of the Brethren minister, 
who had the first telephone in the neighbor- 
hood, the first windmill, and a hollow-wall 
house he built with bricks made of the clay 
excavated from the cellar. 

He reputedly has a bloodhound’s nose for 
endowment money. 

“When he smiles, rubs his hands, and 
affects the broad ‘a’, watch out,” says a 
friend. “He’s on the trail of cash.” 

There's a story that once upon a time the 
late John Stewart Bryan went as a patient 
to MCV. 

“Tell Sanger not to come to see me,” he 
ordered jestingly. “It wouldn’t be fair for 
him to try to get money out of me while 
I'm here flat on my back.” 

Happy inversions have been his—myopia 
begetting far-sightedness, administrative 
aptness carrying medicine and research to 
greater lengths than he could dream, and 
hard work providing lifetime satisfaction on 
a day-by-day basis. 

Contact lenses bring him details now where 
thick spectacles gave only dim outlines. He’s 
had to gain a new acquaintance with friends, 
He used to know them as voices and gestures. 
Now he sees clearly, and what he sees doesn’t 
jibe with the pictures his imagination had 
painted. 

And the lawn, he adds, is not any longer a 
velvety green carpet. Now he can see the 
weeds, 
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Too Many Demands on Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, June 5, 1961, occasioned by the 
sudden passing last Saturday of Presi- 
dent Judge J. Harold Flannery of the 
Luzerne County, Pa., courts: 

Too Many DEMANDS ON JUDGES 


When three president judges of the Lu- 
zerne County courts die within a year, the 
matter cannot be dismissed lightly or 
shrugged off as tragic coincidence with the 
usual expressions of regret and routine re- 
views of their careers. President Judge Paul 
Selecky of the Orphans Court died suddenly 
last June. President Judge John Aponick 
died suddenly last February and on Satur- 
day his successor, President Judge J. Harold 
Flannery, died suddenly with mounting 
shock and bewilderment to the community. 
Never in the history of Luzerne County has 
death taken a comparable toll. 

None of these men was old by teday’s 
standards of longevity. Judge Selecky was 
only 49, Judge Aponick 61 and Judge Flan- 
nery 63. In the normal course of events, 
they had years of public service ahead as 
well as the leisure of retirement which was 
denied them entirely since all three died in 
harness. Judge Aponick, in fact, was strick- 
en on the bench; Judge Selecky was due in 
court the morning he died and Judge Flan- 
nery had been incapacitated only briefly. 
The lives of all three were snuffed out by 
heart attacks. In the case of Judge Flan- 
nery, there was an asthmatic complication. 

Heart attacks can be attributed to many 
things, but our three president judges had 
something in common—the strain of public 
service. By that, we do not mean just the 
actual discharge of their duties as jurists, 
but we encompass the entire field of their 
activities, linked to their official posts. It 
is high time attention be called to the de- 
mands on our public officials, particularly 
members of the bench. 

While they have heavy responsibilties in 
their official capacities, in themselves these 
would not lead to early graves. It is the 
extras that kill. In recent years, the tempo 
has been stepped up for everybody and for 
our judges it has been, literally as well as 
figuratively, a killing pace. There are so 
many things going on and members of the 
bench, by virtue of their offices, are the chief 
targets. 

The files of this newspaper tell the story 
in the case of the late jurists. 

Each was affiliated with a score of organ- 
izations and for them there were no free 
rides. Usually, they were to be found in 
the roles of president, chairman, or direc- 
tor, as the case might be. How many public 
drives did they head? How many times were 
they called on to be the speaker at gath- 
erings or to serve as toastmaster? How many 
times were they guests of honor or expected 
to put in an appearance? We know the ap- 
proximate answers to these questions with- 
out extensive research. For campaign years, 
the figures can be multiplied many times. 

It is very flattering to judges, to be sure, 
to rate all this public adulation. But it is 
trying day after day, night after night. There 
were days in the lives of these men when 
they participated in a half dozen meetings 
and more, including breakfast, lunch, and 
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dinner, in addition to carrying on their court 
assignments. That pace cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely as the deaths of Judges 
Selecky, Aponick, and Flannery attest. 

Sponsors of meetings, campaigns, and so- 
cial affairs should not impose on members 
of the bench to the extent they have in 
years gone by. It is difficult for the judges, 
as well as others in public places, to refuse 
invitations, particularly if they accept some 
where they have special obligations. In 
fairness to members of the bench and to 
their families, they should not be expected 
to attend more than a gathering or two a 
week and they should not be subject to 
criticism if they accept one invitation out 
of a dozen or so they receive. What sup- 
porting argument for this statement could 
be more effective than the fate of our three 
president Judges in the past year? 

As for the career of Judge Flannery, there 
is little to add to the record that we already 
have not said in these columns. A score of 
editorial clippings, some yellowed by age, 
are before us as we write these lines, but 
it is not necessary to refer to them, as their 
content is familiar to us and to the public. 
As a public official, lawyer, citizen and 
neighbor, he acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction. As a churchman, husband, father, 
son, brother and friend, he embellished the 
record. It’s not only down in print, but 
it is written in the hearts of loved ones, in- 
timates and the people he served in so many 
capacities. To attempt to elaborate would 
be to expose our own inadequacy. 

Back in 1942 when Judge Flannery va- 
cated his seat in Congress to become a 
member of the Luzerne County bench, he 
said: 

“I am keenly aware of the responsibility 
which devolves upon me and I shall try 
conscientiously to discharge the high duties 
ef judicial office to the best of my duty with 
God's help.” 

J. Harold Flannery, as a member and 
president judge of the court of common 
pleas of Luzerne County, not only kept that 
pledge, but he enhanced a record of public 
service with activities beyond the call of 
duty. The public, in turn, expressed its 
gratitude and confidence with the highest 
possible tribute to a member of the ju- 
diciary—the nominations of both major 
parties, automatically paving the way for 
his election. 





Why Not Attack the Causes? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Hancock County Journal, of Thursday, 
May 18, 1961. The Journal, published 
in Carthage, Ill, is one of America’s 
great weeklies, and here adds to its 
stature with this cogent analysis: 

Wuy Nor ATTACK THE CAUSES? 

Juvenile delinquency now becomes, by 
executive order of the President, a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. Three 
Cabinet officers, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff, and Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, 
aided by a former Olympic hockey star are 
to dream up and execute a 5-year Pied Piper 
act in reverse at an estimated cost of $10 
million for the first year. 

Meaning no disrespect to these eminent 
sociologists, we thing the administration 
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could do more for youth by reforming our 
wasteful, spendthrift government, reducing 
taxes, and checking inflation so that a single 
paycheck might again support a family. If 
Mother could return to her traditional du- 
ties in our economically broken homes, the 
forces of juvenile decency would receive a 
gieater assist than Federal millions will ever 
provide. 

This might even help adult delinquency. 





The Root of the Dope Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at a time 
when traffic in and addiction to narcotics 
is constantly increasing, it is alarming 
to discover that there is an acute short- 
age of personnel in that service of the 
US. Bureau of Customs charged with 
investigation and control of narcotics 
smuggling. 

The Customs Bureau has only a token 
force of 750 enforcement personnel with 
which to attempt to control narcotics 
smuggling in all the coastal and inland 
ports of the Nation, and the large share 
of these are assigned in shifts. 

This force of enforcement personnel 
should be doubled as soon as possible. 

An editorial from the May 29, 1961, 
edition of the Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram in Long Beach, Calif., indicates the 
kind of response this proposal is receiving 
from concerned newspapers and individ- 
uals. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram, May 29, 1961] 
ENGLE CusToMS AGENT PLEA Hits Root oF 
Dore PROBLEM 

There is a large and depressing file in this 
newspaper's library. It consists of hundreds 
of clippings. Its major heading ig “drugs.” 
It deals with the dope problem in Long 
Beach, the State and the Nation. 

The depressing part of the file is the speed 
with which it grows. More arrests are re- 
corded yearly; more people are becoming 
addicts. The volume of dope smuggling 
grows. And the volume of talk about the 
problem keeps pace. 

About a year ago the State board of cor- 
rections said some obvious things could be 
done now, under existing laws, to curb the 
dope traffic. Top among the board’s recom- 
mendations were a step up in enforcement 
activities and the assignment of more offi- 
cers to work with Federal agents in cutting 
down smuggling at California’s borders and 
along its seaboard. 

Senator Cramr ENGLE, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, this week got at the root of the prob- 
lem. There is a serious shortage of customs 
enforcement personnel at U.S. seaports, the 
Senator said, and it is up to Congress to do 
something about it. ENGLe pointed out 
there are only 4 undercover customs agents 
and 28 enforcement officers to cover all of the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach-Wilmington-San 
Pedro Harbor area. There are only 95 agents 
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on duty in the whole State and only a token 
force of 750 in the whole country, he said. 

The Senator’s remedy, and it’s one we 
heartily endorse, took the form of a recom- 
mendation to the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Treasury that an addi- 
tional $1.6 million be allocated immediately 
to train and hire more agents. This appro- 
priation, ENGLE said, would double the en- 
forcement arm of customs within the next 
3 years. 

This is one recommendation we hope won’t 
be buried in our depressing dope file without 
the happy ending that only Congress can 
provide. 





H.R. 879 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill, H.R. 879, which in- 
creases the rates of service-connected 
compensation for our disabled veterans. 

I had previously introduced two bills, 
H.R. 5669 and H.R. 5670, which provided 
for much more generous increases for 
our disabled veterans than that provided 
in the bill now being considered, how- 
ever, I am pleased to see the progress 
made in this field even though it is 
small. 

I am deeply concerned with the ad- 
verse results of war and its aftermath 
upon those who served our country and 
I have viewed with much alarm the up- 
ward spiral of living costs and its effect 
upon disabled veterans and their fixed 
incomes. As the cost of living rises the 
purchasing power of compensation pay- 
ments declines and this brings about a 
constant decline in the living standards 
of America’s disabled veterans. 

H.R. 879 would provide much needed 
disability compensation increases for 
service-connected disability and enable 
the veterans involved to cope more ade- 
quately with the ever mounting costs of 
essential housing, food, and other crit- 
ical items necessary to maintain body 
and soul together. 

The last general compensation in- 
crease was in 1957 and asI understand it, 
it did not include the statutory awards. 
Since that time there has been a sub- 
stantial advance in the cost of living and 
with all the duties and responsibilities 
assumed by the United States as leader 
of the free world all of which entails 
continuing outlays of Government funds, 
can anyone seriously doubt that the up- 
ward swing in living costs will continue 
for an indefinite period of time long into 
the future. 

The President has asked for large 
sums of money to help feed, clothe, edu- 
cate, and raise the standard of living for 
underprivileged countries. Is it not our 
primary responsibility to first take care 
of these veterans who so ably served our 
country in order that it might remain 
free and able to help others? 

Congress has already passed an in- 
crease in the minimum wage law from 15 
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to 25 percent over the next 4 years, pre- 
sumably for workers who are not dis- 
abled and on the basis that everyone is 
entitled to a decent living wage, surely 
our disabled veterans are entitled to no 
less. Certainly we should strive to bring 
about an increase in the living standards 
of America’s disabled. The time has 
come when something must be done to 
relieve their plight and it should be done 
now. It is my firm belief that H.R. 879, 
with its modest increase of the compen- 
sation rates, constitutes part of the 
answer to this problem. 

This Congress has already passed a 
large Latin America appropriation bill 
running into the millions of dollars and 
I have considerable doubt, if the time 
ever came to join in with the United 
States in a defeat of communism, what 
these Latin America countries would do, 
however, I have no doubt whatsoever 
what these veterans would do as their 
position has already been proven. Cer- 
tainly, if we can see fit to aid such other 
countries, we can justify this modest ex- 
penditure to help those who have helped 
us maintain our standard of living. 
These men have given of their very life 
and limb to protect your country and 
mine to see that we have the freedom we 
now enjoy and the many luxuries we are 


privileged to have. Surely, these vet- 


erans, above all others, are entitled to 
our support. 

Although I would like to have seen a 
greater increase provided for our service- 
connected, disabled veterans, I am 
pleased to support the passage of this 
bill and it is my sincere hope that the 
Senate will see fit to move on this leg- 
islation immediately and, if possible, to 
liberalize the rates even further. 





Federal Subsidies Lead to Federal Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that the volume of mail arriv- 
ing in congressional offices daily indi- 
cates the widespread interest of the citi- 
zens of our country in the question of 
Federal aid to education. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI] made a very able and illu- 
minating presentation on the Manion 
Forum and with the unainimous consent 
of the House I present it and recommend 
that my colleagues give careful study to 
his remarks: 

REMARKS OF HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 4TH DIs- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS, ON THE MANION ForRUM 
Thank you, Dean Manion. The basic 

question before us is: “Should Federal funds 

with Federal controls be extended to the 

Nation’s elementary and secondary schools, 

public or private?” The reasons for answer- 

ing this question with a resounding “no”’ are 
obvious and convincing. 

Federal spending for education proposals, 
now being debated in the Congress, have de- 
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veloped the usual intense controversy. In 
addition to the vital questions of constitu- 
tionality, necessity or practicality of Federal 
spending for local schools, we are now faced 
with the newest issue which has completely 
obliterated the customary debate area. This 
new issue is Federal aid to private schools, 
and especially, to the Catholic parochial 
school system. 

The responsibility for our Nation’s edu- 
cational system was reserved to the States 
of the Union under the U.S. Constitution. 
State and local communities have always 
fulfilled their obligations in the’field of edu- 
cation, and have and are continuing to 
provide American students with the great- 
est possible educational opportunities and 
unmatched facilities. Responsible State au- 
thorities and local school board officials are 
not appealing to the Federal Government 
to relieve them of their traditional and Con- 
stitutional responsibility. In fact, we have 
effective assurances that States and local 
communities will meet the educational chal- 
lenges of the future. 

May I point out that Federal subsidies will 
definitely: lead to Federal control in educa- 
tion, just as they have in every other field. 
A typical example is the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which is now under 
withering attack by the self-styled liberal 
elements in our educational circles who ob- 
ject to the loyalty oath and disclaimer pro- 
visions that are called for under this pro- 
gram. They object to what they call undue 
interference and unreasonable regulations 
which infringe on basic rights. Yet, these 
same persons are rabid proponents of the 
massive Federal aid to education proposals. 
They, therefore, are completely inconsistent, 
since- by their own objections to the loyalty 
oath and disclaimer affidavit provisions, they 
emphasize the inevitable control and com- 
plications that Federal Government pro- 
grams contain. This shows conclusively that 
Federal spending for education, whether for 
public or private schools, will contain op- 
pressive controls despite the denials of the 
proponents. 

Another point that must be reemphasized 
at all times is that the local taxpayer pays 
for Federal spending projects. Many influ- 
ential members of the present administra- 
tion subscribe to deficit financing by the 
Federal Government as a painless way to 
finance their socialistic schemes. They 
neglect to remind the taxpaying public that 
the burden of Federal taxation falls heavily 
on the individuals and businesses who also 
bear the brunt of local and State taxation. 
The local communities and States of the 
Nation are successfully, without Federal 
help, eliminating classroom shortages, rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries, and providing our stu- 
dents with the finest educational facilities 
in the world. If the local tax base were not 
subject to piracy by the Federal Government, 
school districts and States could meet all 
the educational needs and have funds to 
spare for other projects that rightfully be- 
long under State and local jurisdiction, 

On the Manion Forum a few weeks ago, 
Roger Freeman, of Claremont College, Calif., 
an unquestioned authority in the field of 
education, presented facts and figures prov- 
ing that Federal aid to any local school is 
unnecessary. 

Let me review some facts for you. In the 
past 10 years, the States and local com- 
munities built 200,000 more classrooms than 
those necessary to take care of the increase 
in the number of schoolchildren. In his 
education message, President Kennedy stated 
that we would need 600,000 more classrooms 
during the next 10 years, or 60,000 class- 
rooms a year. This figure is obviously in- 
flated, but let’s work from it. The fact is 
that States and local communities have been 
building 70,000 classrooms per year for the 
past 5 years, or 10,000 more per year than 
the President claims we need. Building 
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plans and local bond approval in 1960 set 
an alltime record, indicating that the pres- 
ent construction will continue to exceed the 
President's figures, thus refuting the neces- 
sity of the proposed Federal programs. A 
survey of State school superintendents made 
for the Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare disclosed that 9914 per- 
cent of the Nation’s school districts have 
the ability to build the schools that their 
population requires. 

Now, let me discuss the issue that has been 
raised with regards to private schools. Since 
most of the elementary and secondary pri- 
vate schools are maintained by Catholics, 
special attention must be directed to the 
religious controversy that has developed. 

At the moment, one point of agreement 
that can be found among Members of Con- 
gress is the fact that the parochial school 
issue has taken over the center stage and 
pushed the fundamental debate into the 
wings. This, to me, represents another tragic 
chapter in the continuing debate over Fed- 
eral aid to education. The political theo- 
rists whose answer to any problem, real or 
imaginary, is to spend taxpayer’s dollars in 
unwarranted Federal schemes, find the 
parochial school issue of sufficient intensity 
to remove from the public spotlight the fact 
that we do not need and would suffer from 
Federal aid to education. 

Under our republican form of government, 
the rights of our citizens have been carefully 
protected, and in the field of education, we 
have witnessed the development of American 
private schools to an extremely high level 
in educational standards. The many secta- 
rian and nonsectarian private schools which 
serve us at all levels of education have been 
developed with the support of private citi- 
zens who, for a multitude of reasons, wish 
to provide for education through these facil- 
ities, rather than the public school system. 

As public school enrollment increases in 
the future, State and local communities will 
successfully cope with it, but school enroll- 
ment in private schools also gives us interest- 
ing statistics.~.Between 1940 and today, the 
percentage of our children attending private 
schools has increased from 9.4 percent to 
approximately 15 percent. Enrollment in 
private schools, most of which are church- 
related, is increasing faster than enrollment 
in public schools. 

With this thought in mind, one provi- 
sion of the Kennedy administration proposal 
for Federal spending for education should 
be noted. It provides for distributing funds 
to each State in proportion to the entire 
school population, public and private, with- 
out allowing for the fact that the funds 
would not be distributed in that fashion. 
Incidentally, a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of funds by States has not been pro- 
proposed under any Federal spending pro- 
posals. Individual States and communities 
would be discriminated against. 

Due to the attention the private school 
controversy has developed, it is also perti- 
nent to emphasize that Federal aid to pri- 
vate schools would be a sugar-coated pill 
that would eventually be detrimental to the 
unique nature of our private school sys- 
tems. Therefore, my colleagues who claim 
that it is unjust not to give private schools 
and, therefore, private school children, a 
proportionate Share of this proposed Federal 
spending are not using a valid argument, 
since the important thing to direct to the 
attention of the parents of private school 
children is the long-range damage that 
schools would suffer under Federal regi- 
mentation. 

I am a Roman Catholic and received all 
of my education in Catholic schools. I 
do not wish to see the growth, effectiveness, 
independence, and unique features of these 
private schools or any other of the out- 
standing and flourishing private schools of 
the country disrupted by Federal control, 
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which is the inevitable byproduct of Fed- 
eral aid. If the private schools of the coun- 
try make the mistake of being lured into 
accepting Federal aid, they will be destroy- 
ing the individuality of the private school 
systems. 

Any school, public or private, that accepts 
Federal money will sooner or later be placed 
in the straitjacket of a centralized fed- 
erally dominated educational system in 
which the bureaucracy that would develop 
would attempt to condition students of fu- 
ture generations to a philosophy of com- 
plete dependence on Government. [It is a 
matter of record that nationally supported 
school systems in other countries have been 
successfully employed by the dominant 
political party to influence the thinking of 
pupils through the teachers who look to the 
all-powerful government for promotion and 
pay. 

Parents of private school students, and I 
direct my attention especially to parents of 
Catholic school students, should realize that 
these schools will continue to flourish in 
our country due to understanding tax treat- 
ment by local and State authorities, and the 
desire of ecclesiastical authorities and par- 
ents to provide their children with religious 
instruction in addition to formal education. 

The diabolical maneuvering here in Wash- 
ington, however, is to make an empty gesture 
to aid private schools through the Federal 
aid bill. The welfare State spendthrifts in 
control of the administration and the Con- 
gress will then claim that they tried to help 
private schools and, failing to do so, settled 
for Federal aid to the public schools, This 
is pure hypocrisy since the entire religious 
issue has’ been raised to distort the educa- 
tion debate and facilitate the enactment of 
Federal aid to local public schools. 

There are numerous proposals before us 
which will permit the expansion of local 
schools through a more practical distribu- 
tion of taxes and would encourage the ex- 
pansion of private schools through practical 
adjustment of income tax credits, thus eas- 
ing the pressure on public school enrollment. 
But debate over dollars obscures the funda-= 
mental issue: Shall our schools be federally 
dominatéd? 

I-am confident that the American public 
now perceives the danger of the huge, un- 
regulated Frankenstein that is developing in 
our Federal Government. America is the 
greatest nation in the world because we 
have respected the rights of individuals and 
the virtues of our free enterprise econgmy. 
We have maintained basic individual liber- 
ties. The struggle in the field of education 
is one of the most important in deciding 
whether our Nation will continue to achieve 
sound progress based on the principles of 
our Constitution, or whether we will be led 
down the fatal road to socialism. 

I, for one, have confidence in the common- 
sense of the American public. On the merits 
of the case, Federal spending for education, 
public or private, is unsound. Please urge 
your Congressman to help defeat these 
proposals. 





Jon Ford—1961 Star Farmer of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that shortly the House will be 
considering farm legislation, I think it is 
interesting to note the following news 
story from Stillwater, Okla. 
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Certainly if a high-school senior can 
develop a business valued at $34,000 dur- 
ing his high school] period, farming can- 
not be considered as needing too much 
Government subsidy and supervision: 

SrituwatTer.—aA Helena farm boy, one of five 
recognized as the top young farmers in their 
districts, Thursday was named the 1961 Star 
Farmer of Oklahoma. 

Jon Ford, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Ford, Helena, made three trips to the stage 
during ceremonies at the 35th annual Future 
Farmers of America convention Thursday. 

The first was to receive a Junior Master 
Farmer degree, one of 300 awarded State FFA 
youths. His second trip was to accept the 
Northwest Star Farmer trophy. 

Then, Governor Emondson called him for- 
ward for the final time to receive the State 
award, FFA’s top achievement. ; 

Other district winners were Vincent Blak- 
ley, 18, Claremore, northeast; William Stan- 
ley Kolar, 17, Prague, central; Roy Lessly, 17, 
Davis, southeast; and Charles Spencer, 17, 
Elgin, southwest. 

None of the five top winners knew he was 
to be honored until called to the stage of 
Oklahoma State University’s Gallagher Hall 
by the State FAA officers. 

Ford, a senior at Helena High School, has 
turned hard work, good management, and 
10 baby chicks into a $34,000 farming pro- 
gram. He has an outstanding youth leader- 
ship record. 

He already has accumulated sizable herds 
of purebred Hereford cattle and Hampshire 
swine, and owns 160 acres of land in north- 
west Oklahoma. 

Ford’s winnings, too numerous to mention 
individually, include 15 grand champions, 5 
reserve grand champions, 30 champions, and 
61 first place awards. 


OTHERS HONORED 


Nine FFA youths also received awards as 
winners in the 1960 cotton improvement 
contest and two of the youths were named 
state winners in dryland and irrigated cot- 
ton contests. 

David H. Richardson, Snyder FFA, was 
named state winner in the dryland cotton 
production, and was also named state cham- 
pion, In the trrigated cotton production 
contest, J. H. Hay, Hollis FFA, was named 
winner. The awards were presented by the 
Oklahoma Cotton Research Foundation. 

The nine winners will be guests on a 
3-day educational tour of Oklahoma this 
summer. 

Other winners in the dryland cotton con- 
test were: 

Darwin Shepherd, Clinton; Ronnie Patter- 
son, Hydro; John H. Herring, Tipton; and 
Gene Evans, Colony. 

In the irrigated cotton division other win- 
ners were Charles Jewel, Tipton, and Mervin 
Deason, Olney. 

STOCK BUILT UP 


Blakley, son of Mrs. Priscilla Worden of 
Oolagah and Emmet V. Blakley, started his 
vocational agriculture career with a steer 
given to him at the age of 9. 

He now owns 15 Hereford cows, 6 calves, 8 
registered heifers, a registered yearling bull 
and half interest in a herd sire. 

Kolar, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Kolar, farmers near Prague, is best known 
for his exceptional herd of registered 
Ayrshire dairy cattle. 

He rents 200 acres of land to produce feed 
and pasture for his livestock. 


HEIFERS IS START 


Lessly began his farming program with a 
heifer calf his father, Maurice Lessly, gave 


him. He now owns 3 beef cows, 4 dairy heif- 
ers, 2 calves, 2 Duroc gilts, 20 pigs and 3 
lambs. 
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Spencer as a freshman in Elgin High 
School owned only 3 head of beef cattle and 
17 head of sheep. 

But during the past 4 years, the youth, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Giles Spencer, has built his 
livestock herd to 24 purebred beef cattle and 
37 purebred Southdown sheep. 





House Concurrent Resolution 159 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present House Concurrent 
Resolution 159 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Louisiana, in- 
troduced by Mr. Stinson. This resolu- 
tion expresses the opposition of the State 
legislature to the unofficially sanctioned 
campaign to send tractors and bulldoz- 
ers to Castro, and is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 159 


Whereas Fidel Castro, the lawless Com- 
munist dictator of Cuba, is holding human 
beings for ransom, the price of said ransom 
being 500 tractors or bulldozers to be pro- 
vided by the American people; and 

Whereas the said bandit, Fidel Castro, has 
so little regard for human life that he has 
reduced the dignity of same to the price of 
tractors and bulldozers; and 

Whereas this lawless Communist dictator 
is an avowed enemy of the United States and 
is aligned with the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy; and 

Whereas there is every likelihood that the 
ransom of 500 tractors and bulldozers will 
be used for the construction of military 
bases, including missile-launching devices, 
which will menace the security of the United 
States; and 

Whereas since the early days of this Re- 
public the policy of the United States has 
been expressed as “Millions (now billions) 
for defense, but not 1 cent for tribute”; 
and 

Whereas the payment of ransom, in trac- 
tors and bulldozers or otherwise, would 
amount to the payment of tribute to a 
lawless Communist dictator; and 

Whereas it appears that the payment of 
the said ransom enjoys the unofficial sanc- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Louisiana, 
the house of representatives and the senate 
concurring, That this legislature is and re- 
mains shocked and amazed that the Ameri- 
can Government would advocate the pay- 
ment of ransom or tribute under any cir- 
cumstances, but particularly to a criminal 
extortionist, and by means of this resolution 
goes on record as opposing and disapproving 
the payment of any ransom or tribute to any 
foreign power and particularly and specifi- 
cally opposes and disapproves the unoffi- 
cially sanctioned campaign to capitulate to 
Castro’s plot of extortion; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the clerk of the house of rep- 
resentatives, to the President of the United 
States, to Dr. Milton Eisenhower and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, members of the com- 
mittee to provide the tractors and bulldozers, 
and to the members of the Louisiana dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 
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The Value of Rural Electrification to My 
Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in today’s Recorp the following 
prize-winning essay written by Miss 
Carolee Klein, of Shelton, Nebr. Miss 
Klein was sponsored by the Dawson 
County Public Power District, Lexing- 
ton, Nebr., in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Rural Electric Association: 
THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION TO My 

COMMUNITY 


(By Carolee Klein) 


Few of today’s farm youth will ever have 
the experience of milking a cow_by the light 
of a flickering lantern; few will ever pump 
and carry water in freezing weather, scrub 
for hours on a back-breaking washboard, or 
lug huge cakes of ice to and from an ice- 
house. 

These common chores of our grandfather’s 
time are almost inconceivable to present- 
day youth. Now the cow is milked by an 
electric milking machine in an electrically 
lighted barn; water is pumped and heated 
electrically as fast as it’s needed. Clothes 
are washed and then dried rapidly in a 
washer-dryer combination; food is stored in 
refrigerators and freezers, which have made 
icehouses obsolete. 

There is almost no end to the list of 
modern appliances and machines that the 
rural electrification program has made pos- 
sible for American farms. It seems hard to 
believe that such great transitions could be 
accomplished in less than 26 years. 

However, even greater changes have taken 
place in the lives of the people reached by 
rural electrification. Gone are the days of 
hardship due to long, tedious hours spent 
groping in a dark cowbarn or sweating over 
an unreliable cob-burning cookstove. 

A rural community today has more time 
to enjoy the finer things of life. Because 
electricity has given farm men and women so 
many time-saving devices, rural people can 
take a more active part in educational, 
political, church, and social activities. 

Farm families in our community near 
Shelton participate actively in 4-H clubs, 
women’s extension clubs, farm organizations, 
adult education classes, church organiza- 
tions, and civic and school boards. There are 
also avid enthusiastis in our community for 
square dancing, card playing, and sports 
participation. Rural electrification helped 
increase the interest in social gatherings. 
Think of all the parties, meetings, and base- 
ball, football, and basketball games that have 
been played “unde; the lights.” 

Farm families have learned to appreciate 
good music, art, and literature by reading 
and listening to the radio, television, and 
record player in their spare time. 

Thanks to rural electrification, our farm 
community is as well informed as our city 
cousins. Radio and television have become 
invaluable means of rural communication. 
There are no longer any worries about being 
uninformed about threats to one’s person, 
home, or livestock from the rampages of man 
or nature. 

Our locally owned Sodtown telephone ex- 
change owes its use of dial phones to rural 
electrification. Because of the use of elec- 
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tricity, both local and long-distance calls 
can be placed efficiently with a great saving 
of time, manpower, and money. 

Our small community and thousands of 
others like it make up the more than 90 
percent of all farm homes that are served 
by America’s rural electric systems. Elec- 
tricity could perhaps be compared to blood 
flowing through a system of arteries, taking 
with it the elements needed for one’s happi- 
ness and well-being. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat Asks “Quit 
Downgrading America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSGURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 25, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat editorialized on the progress 
America has made in the field of race 
relations. It called for Americans to rec- 
ognize and to stress the positive, to quit 
downgrading America. I believe that 
this editorial deserves the attention of 
the Congress and the country and I ask 
that it be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point: 





Quit DOWNGRADING AMERICA 


The United States finds itself on the de- 
fensive, at home and abroad, because of the 
riots or disturbances in Montgomery and 
Jackson and, less recently, Atlanta and Little 
Rock, In this, we are losing sight of the 
forest because of the trees. 

It is high time that the Nation, by all 
means open to us, begins to stress and reaf- 
firm the 95 percent of America which is 
strong and good, and quits being obsessed by 
the 5 percent which is evil. 

This is not to say that the disturbances in 
the South are good. They are not. They are 
very bad indeed. But, against these, is the 
fact that human liberty and human freedom 
have progressed more in America in the past 
100 years than in ali the history of the 
world in all times combined. 

Less than a century ago, the Negro was a 
slave. Today, worthy representatives of that 
race sit in the highest councils of govern- 
ment, education, industry, and elsewhere. 

Progress and evolution never are achieved 
overnight, but substantial progress has been 
made in the past and will continue to be 
made in every area of human endeavor for 
all American citizens. 

On the other hand, the enemies of free- 
dom, who are making great capital of our 
difficulties in Montgomery, are the worst 
oppressors of the human spirit in the entire 
history of man’s struggle for dignity. 

Khrushchev—who mocks us_ because 
Negroes are having difficulty sitting in the 
front half of the bus in Birmingham, or, eat- 
ing at a luach counter in Atlanta—controls 
an estimated 10 million slaves in the work 
camps and death factories of Siberia. 

These slaves do not eat at lunch counters 
anywhere, but on the bread and water of the 
doomed. 

They do not ride in buses, but walk. 

They do not send their children to school, 
for there are no schools for such people. 

Khrushchev, who laughs at our relatively 
trivial. difficulties, still has prisoners of war 
from Poland extending back more than 16 
long years, and has done more, along with his 
predecessors, to persecute humanity than 
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any oppressor in history, even including 
Hitler 

Yet this is the man whom we have allowed 
to grab the propaganda offensive from us. 

Castro, who has tens of thousands of his 
fellow countrymen in prisons in Cuba and 
the Isle of Pines, and who has stamped out 
freedom in that unhappy land, disregards 
all that, and makes much of the fact that 
some of our citizens still are bound to the 
archaism of using separate waiting rooms 
and toilets in railroad stations in a few parts 
of this great country. 

In all the bluster concerning progress 
slower than a few zealots might wish, we 
overlook the amazing progress which has 
been made in a very short time, in the light 
of history, in St. Louis, in Missouri, and in 
America. 

In St. Louis, integration of the schools 
came easily. Just last week the board of al- 
dermen passed a public accommodations bill. 
Just last November the first Negro was elect- 
ed to the Missouri State Senate, and he is 
doing an extremely creditable job. 

Negroes (not always the best and most rep- 
resentative of their race) sit in the Congress 
of the United States and at the sub-Cabinet 
level of Government. When Jackie Robin- 
son broke into big league baseball a few 
short years ago, he was a rarity, and now 
Negroes are on every major league team. 

Progress is not won by legislation so much 
as by education. While progress is evolving 
in the United States, let’s not permit the 
murderers and bullies of history to obscure 
to America and all the world the very real 
and considerable progress which has been 
made in the past, and which certainly will 
be made in the future. 

This is the picture of America which we 
must sell to all peoples. Let’s get on with it, 
and quit downgrading America. 





Can a Communist Diplomat Interfere in 
the Internal Affairs of the United 
States? 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the statement I made in 
the House on June 7, 1961, in the form 
and manner in which I desired to have it 
printed: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FetcHAn] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1961, I dispatched a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, with an information copy 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. In the letter I asked a series of 
questions as to whether or not a Com- 
munist diplomat has the right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the United 
States by methods of intimidation, per- 
version of the truth, and a rewrite of his- 
tory in typical Communist style. 


This Yugoslav diplomat in question ad- 
dressed a latter to me on May 25, 1961. 
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It was typical of the Communist effort to 


rewrite history and subvert the truth to 


suit their evil.aims. The letter was a 
bold flagrant action aimed at intimidat- 
ing a Member of Congress. It contained 
lies and propaganda and was aimed at 
casting doubts on the United Croats of 
America. It was a typical Communist 
technique of weaving some half truths, 
distorted facts, and propaganda with an 
organization in order to cast doubts and 
defame its members. 

This Yugoslav diplomat even went so 
far as to mislead the clergy and police 
of Cleveland. He planted the suspicion 
that a loyal and law-abiding group of 
U.S. citizens were subversives and Fas- 
cists. Fortunately a staunch member of 
the clergy answered him that there were 
no stronger fighters for the United 
States and democracy than the Croats of 
Cleveland. 

My answer was given before the United 
Croats of America, in Cleveland, on May 
30,1961. It reads as follows: 


I received a letter from Ivan Mirosevic, 
Consul General of Yugoslavia in Pittsburgh, ’ 
Pa. When I first received the letter I was 
annoyed by the nerve of this Yugoslav Com- 
munist, but then I realized that he is no 
more than a Communist puppet and must 
follow the dictates of his superiors. This 
makes it obvious that it is not worthy of 
the dignity of a reply. We are aware of how 
the Communists distort history. In this 
case Mr. Mirosevic has to memorize the dis- 
torted Communist history of the period 
1941-45. He has to repeat this distortion 
along the party lines or else be eliminated. 

I am well aware of what occurred in Yugo- 
slavia during the period of World War II. 
I am also aware of Michalovic’s crime, which 
was that he was anti-Communist and 
threatened the Communist dictator’s rise to 
power. So he was judged by Communist 
amoral law. It must be remembered that 
Communists make and recognize only their 
laws. They recognize our laws only to the 
extent where they use them to try to bring 
about our destruction. 

I am well aware of the distorted facts and 
so-called criminal activities attributed to 
the Croatin people. I am also aware of 
the numerous crimes committed by - the 
Communist Yugoslav Party. Of course in 
their eyes these were just crimes, since to 
them any means justifies the end. 

I am also aware of the nature of the Yugo- 
slav Communist state. It is a Communist 
state dedicated to the destruction of our way 
of life. They continuously preach destruc- 
tion of our system and encourage neutral- 
ism leading to socialism (communism) ail 
over the world. Their subversive activities 
in the Far East and Africa are well known. 

I have consistently opposed aid to the 
Communist Yugoslav state and will con- 
tinue to do so. I will continue to oppose 
those within our Government to advocate 
aid to the Communist dictator Tito. 

The only rift between Tito and the Soviet 
Union is in tactics. They agree that their 
aim is destruction of our social system and 
the U.S. system of government. Their only 
argument is how to arrive at this destruc- 
tion. 

The common factors are: both Communist 
states believe in (1) Marx-Leninism, (2) de- 
struction of the capitalist system—meaning 
specifically the United States, (3) establish- 
ment of world socialism, and (4) continua- 
tion of subversion and international com- 
munism in order to undermine all non- 
Communist states. 

Perhaps Mr. Mirosevic would desire to 
give answers to the common factor which 
bind Yugoslav communism with Soviet Rus- 
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sian communism. Of course he would have 
to follow the party line and could never 
deviate. 

I am most honored to aline myself with 
the United Croats of America. They are 
Americans and free to speak their minds. 
They live as freemen. It is natural that 
Mr. Mirosevic hates these people, since he 
and his government hate and fear ail free- 
men. And wherever and whenever freemen 
attempt to expose the crimes of commun- 
ism and further the cause of freedom, I will 
assist them with every means in my power. 


I consider this matter serious. A 
Communist diplomat did violence to the 
consitutional guarantees of free as- 
sembly, freedom to organize, and free- 
dom of speech guaranteed to all our 
citizens. I will delay any further action 
pending an answer from the Secretary 
of State, but I wish to serve notice that 
I will demand, no less, that this Yugoslav 
consul be declared persona non grata 
and expelled from our country. 





Our Growing American Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected and highly popular economic 
columnist, Sylvia Porter, has done her 
usual interesting job of analysis on a 
very unusually interesting subject, the 
changing shape of the American family 
income picture. 

As Miss Porter explains it, we are 
growing out of our older pyramid 
shape—in which most families occupied 
the broad base at low income levels— 
into a new diamond shape—in which 
most families occupy the middle income 
position, with relatively few families at 
the top and bottom. 

Miss Porter’s analysis is an encourag- 
ing one, for it demonstrates how wide 
the doors to economic opportunity have 
been opened in America. There is, of 
course, much to be done by way of elim- 
inating the last vestiges of poverty and 
need and despair in our country. But 
the significant fact, as Miss Porter em- 
phasizes, is that we are making great 
headway in this direction—much more 
headway than we often admit to our- 
selves. 

Her brief but thought-provoking ar- 
ticle should also occasion some con- 
cern—concern that we do not allow in- 
fiation to eat up our increased incomes, 
that we direct our growing economic 
affluence into constructive channels, and 
that we continue to remove the artificial 
barriers of race, religion, and national 
origin which have sometimes stood in the 
way of equal opportunity for all our 
people. 

As our abundance grows, Mr. Speaker, 
so may our understanding of how to use 
that abundance responsibly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Miss Porter’s ar- 
ticle which appeared in the June 6 issue 
of the Washington Star: 
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How Dogs Your INCOME RATE? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

How does your family rate 6n the income 
scale? This is how: 

You're an average family if your income 
before taxes is over $7,000 a year, a couple 
of hundred dollars more than in 1960, $500 
or so more than in 1959. 

Your family is on the bottom half of the 
income scale if its income isn’t over $5,600 
a year. This was the median income of 
American families last year—meaning half 
earned more, half earned less. 

There are 10 million families like yours if 
your annual income tops $10,000; you repre- 
sent 17 of the 100 American families. There 
are 3.5 million families like yours if your in- 
come tops $15,000; you represent 6 of every 


-100. 


You are in the insignificant minority— 
account for only slightly more than 1 of 
every 10—if your family is under $2,000. In 
this case, there’s probably no wage earner 
in your family and you’re dependent on so- 
cial security or similar benefits, or your low 
cash income is supplemented by food and 
shelter you get from farm. 

You’re typical if your real income has 
been climbing by about 2 percent a year ever 
since World War II, for close to 2 percent has 
been the average postwar rate of growth in 
real family incomes. “Real” means the aver- 
age family income has been “corrected” for 
price increases and thus the percentage gain 
refiects the real gain in what the extra dol- 
lars will buy in the marketplace. 

The Commerce Department has just issued 
its annual analysis of family personal in- 
comes, and out of the mass of data in its 
Survey of Current Business I’ve plucked these 
few statistics. 

These income figures pound home the ex- 
tent to which we are changing our economic 
shape from that of a pyramid—with most 
families at the low income levels and only a 
wealthy few at the top—into that of a dia- 
mond—with most families in the middle in- 
come levels and fewer and fewer at the bot- 
tom and top. 

An average across-the-board family income 
of $6,900 in recession 1960 and over $7,000 in 
1961 is mighty impressive despite our unem- 
ployment and depressed areas problems. In 
even the most expensive cities, this will per- 
mit a family an adequate standard of living. 

The income figures also emphasize the ex- 
tent to which we have become a nation in 
which increasing millions of families have 
money left after they buy the necessities of 
life, and thus have discretion over how they 
spend or save the extra left. Only families 
which have money left after they buy es- 
sential food, shelter and clothing can spend 
so much on services—and Americans are 
spending more and more on services every 
month. Only a nation which is affluent can 
afford to be so selective about how it spends 
and how it saves—and we are selective to 
an unparalleled degree. 

Another point the statistics illustrate is 
that we are on the threshold of new afflu- 
ence. Last year was a recession year and yet 
14 million new families broke into the 
$8,000-and-up income bracket. This year is 
a@ year of renewed expansion and an even 
larger number will move into this bracket. 
Since 1947 the number of families and unat- 
tached individuals in the $6,000-plus bracket 
has increased from 13 to 45 percent. In this 
short span of time, the number in the $10,- 
000-plus bracket has tripled. You need not 
stretch your imagination much to foresee a 
time when the $10,000 bracket will be the 
commonplace one. 

Every year, we are creating a society of 
abundance for more millions. Of course, 
there’s a lot more to a successful society 
than its financial achievements, but no other 
nation even challenges us in this field. 


June 8 


The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in today’s Recorp the following prize- 
winning essay written by Miss Karen 
Boyer, of Oconto, Nebr. Miss Boyer was 
sponsored by the Custer Public Power 
District, Broken Bow, Nebr., in coopera- 
tion with the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association : 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
Our HoME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Karen Boyer) 

Aladdin had his magic lamp. We have 
rural electrification. Just as surely as 
Aladdin rubbed his lamp to have his wishes 
fulfilled, with the touch of a switch we have 
a@ modern genie at our command. Invisible, 
yet by the push of a button it transforms 
darkness into light. Weightless, yet it trans- 
ports loads weighing many tons. Occupy- 
ing no space, it is everywhere in space. This 
miracle in rural America which we accept 
as a matter of course but on which we depend 
every hour of every day and night enables us 
to have the lowest cost, most dependable 
services or comodities available. 

Rural electrification has revolutionized 
the lives of the farm families-in our com- 
munity. As it spreads its wires across the 
land it has found new and bigger things to 
do from lighting homes and highways to 
turning the wheels of industry. It has been 
a leading factor in the growth of the econ- 
omy and morale in our midst. 

This pushbutton helper has put on the 
apron and cap of the housemaid lightening 
many household chores such as cleaning and 
laundering. It has enabled the homemaker 
to iron a shirt without first stoking a range 
red hot to heat the flatiron. Refrigeration, 
freezers, and electric ranges have made pos- 
sible better food preservation and storage. 
The ample supply of hot water for every 
task is especially appreciated in our home. 
All of these conveniences provide her with 
more leisure time to spend with her family 
as well as to participate in community 
affairs. 

The mechanical muscles which are ac- 
cessible to the man on the farm through 
REA cut the cost of production and increase 
the output. Power equipment makes pos- 
sible the drying of grain for safe storage 
and the grinding and chopping of feed for 
efficient feeding. Irrigation pumps provide 
water for crops. Electric tools, milking ma- 
chines, heat lamps, and brooders simplify 
many chores. Through the voice in the 
radio he is informed in regard to the market 
bulletins and weather reports which guide 
him in his marketing and farming opera- 
tions. 

Unquestionably, one of the most valued 
benefits of REA is an improvement in health. 
Proper lighting decreases eye strain. Elec- 
tric heating, controlled humidity and air 
filtering provide a comfortable, clean atmos- 
phere. 

A light to read by on a dark winter night 
is perhaps the most cherished service that 
REA performs for us. Outdoor lighting 
stretches the working hours and prevents 
hazardous conditions. 

Everywhere—the story of electricity is the 
same. It is on constant guard, watching, aid- 
ing, and controlling the activities of our 
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lives. It is truly one of God’s greatest gifts 
to man, 

We are humbly grateful to Senator Norris 
and others including the members of the 
Custer Public Power District whose visions 
helped to make rural electrification a reality. 





An Obituary Pro-Blue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called the attention of my 
colleagues to my dismay over the action 
in relieving Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker 
from his command of the 24th Infantry 
Division simply because he urged a patri- 
otic program upon the men of his com- 
mand, Now, I am shocked to learn that 
this entire program—the pro-blue pro- 
gram General Walker instituted—has 
been abandoned. 

A tribute to this program, and a la- 
ment over its passing, has been written 
by a young man who has an active role 
in the work. He says: 


If you so wish, you may use my name; if 
not, you may use the name of all Ameri- 
cans who believe in freedom and are appaled 
at the action of the Army in relieving Gen- 
eral Walker and disbanding the pro-blue 


program. 
The article is as follows: 
AN OBITUARY TO PRO-BLUE 
. (By Sp4 Ashland F. Burchwell) 

Well, it has happened. Thursday, May 31, 
1961, will go on the calendars in Moscow as a 
victory for world communism. To some peo- 
ple, it may seem a minor victory, but to those 
who know, the ramifications of this defeat 
for America may be so far reaching, so ter- 
rible, that in days to come, this day may be 
mourned by the slaves of a Communist world 
as the day freedom lost the war. Ten o’clock 
in the morning, May 31, 1961, the pro-blue 
program of the 24th Division was disbanded. 
This nucleus of an Army to win for liberty 
was broken up and scattered; the founda- 
tions for freedom they had built were under- 
mined and knocked down. 

What a pity. How frightening that a 
publication such as the Overseas Weekly 
should wield such influence over the actions 
of freemen as to force the downfall of a 
program whose only vice was the teaching of 
Americanism to Americans. 

How is it that a nation and the army of 
that nation can comply so completely with 
the wishes of theirenemy? That this coun- 
try would not only tolerate, but invite and 
encourage subversion of its ideals. 

Pro-blue, for Good and country; pro-blhie, 
dedicated to developing Americanism; pro- 
blue, voice of freemen speaking; pro-blue, 
action where there was little action, victim 
of a misinformed public, and a misguided 
policy. Pro-blue, now in exile; outcast by 
the witch-head of ignorance, and destroyed 
by the death’s head of communism. Why? 

How does this move in policy effect the 
overall picture? Sixteen thousand men who 
were not only beginning to understand their 
obligations as members of the greatest Re- 
public in history, but were beginning to act 





on those obligations and appreciate the 
fruit of their labors; the right to believe 
and act on their ideals. 

Sixteen thousand men who did not fully 
understand the reason for their, presence 
in a foreign country as one of the bastions 
of liberty were beginning to realize the vast- 
ness of the battle they were fighting, and 
the enormity of the war they were in. 

Sixteen thousand men, soldiers, and their 
families were well on their way to fully 
comprehending the threat of communism. 

But now? An article by a paper of doubt- 
ful, to say the least, quality and morals; un- 
favorable comments from an English-lan- 
guage scandal sheet; and all the truths 
taught by pro-blue, become lies; all that was 
real and sure, only short hours ago, is now 
false; all that was black is miraculously now 
white; all that was good, bad; all that 
was free, now tyrannical. For 16,000 disil- 
lusioned men, these are the results of the 
destruction of pro-blue. 

Someone once said, “When good men do 
nothing, tyranny must prevail.” We now see 
the outcome of what happened when some 
men do good and are not supported by all 
good men. 

Where do we, the men who tried to up- 
hold and teach the obligations of liberty, 
go now? What will tomorrow bring, for 
those who were deeply engaged in the fight 
against communism? One, you already know 
of. He was a general with a fine war record 
who believed in the ideals he had fought in 


~ two wars to preserve. He was relieved of 


command and publicly humiliated. As for 
myself, I will probably go to a line unit, 
where I can be watched and not be able 
to spread my blasphemous lies that commu- 
nism is evil. My boss will go back to his old 
job as a first sergeant where he too may be 
watched. Two will be returned to their 
units where they will serve the Army as, 
respectively, a clerk and a radio operator. 
(What of their other talent, indeed it almost 
is a talent today, of being a true Ameri- 
can?) The rest of the office will be scat- 
tered throughout the division filling slots 
where they cannot continue with the fight 
against communism on an organized basis. 

But what of 16,000 men who are still won- 
dering just exactly what did happen? And 
what of 160 million Americans who are (by 
virtue of the recent move) left with the 
impression that we were witchhunting and 
that there is no real threat after all. Who 
will take the place of the problue pro- 
gram in teaching the men in uniform what 
they are supposed to be doing? Will, (or, 
regretfully, can) someone give the com- 
mand to close ranks and march on? 

Me? As a private soldier in the service 
of the United States, one time member of 
the notorious Special Warfare Section, 
American who did not lay aside the citizen 
when I assused the soldier, I must continue 
my search for the battlefield where I can 
again join the fight against communism. 

Of the 16,000 men of the 24th Victory 
Division, I can only hope that they will con- 
tinue their search for the truth in this mat- 
ter, and again join us on the road to Ameri- 
canism. 

But what of you? One of 160 million free 
Americans who may or may not, understand 
what you Rave seen and take arms against 
this sea of troubles? 

To paraphrase the lines of the poet of the 
line soldier, Rudyard Kipling, when speaking 
of another time and another war for sur- 
vival: 

“We broke tradition, and built @ road, 
A lantern hangs where our regiment go’ed, 

And free men are left to carry their load, 

Where the general gave his party.” 
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Paul G. Benedum Calls for Restoration of 
Traditional American Values in Com- 
mencement Address at Davis and 
Elkins College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
every year the graduates of our schools 
and colleges and universities throughout 
the land are addressed by leaders from 
the academic, professional, political, and 
business communities. 

On June 5, it was the privilege of the 
graduates of Davis and Elkins Coilege 
in Elkins, W. Va., to hear one of the 
most provocative of commencement 
speeches. It was delivered by Paul G. 
Benedum, a native West Virginian, 
nephew of the late M. L. Benedum of 
“wild-catter” fame, and president of the 
Benedum Foundation. 

Mr. Paul Benedum has followed in his 
uncle’s footsteps, not only in the oil in- 
dustry as president of Plymouth Oil and 
other associate companies, but also as a 
philanthropist and benefactor to educa- 
tion and the youth of West Virginia 
through the Benedum Foundation which 
was established by the late Mike Bene- 
dum. . 

In his penetrating address to the 
graduates, Dr. Benedum called for a re- 
awakening of the traditional American 
values of independence, self-reliance, 
and individual responsibility. It was, 
Mr. President, a fitting appeal for the 
needs of our time and it struck a re- 
sponsive chord. 

Though a relatively small college in a 
smaller city in West Virginia, Davis and 
Elkins has a cosmopolitan student body, 
drawn from many States of the Union 
and from other countries as far afield 
as Formosa and Iran. The ideals and 
aspirations of this graduating class were 
further challenged by the inspiring val- 
edictory address of Mr. Jean Pierre Au- 
guste Toureille-Lichtenstein. 

Honorary degrees of doctor of divinity 
were conferred upon the Reverend G. 
Ousley Brown of Weirton, W. Va., and 
the Reverend Robert W. Kirkpatrick of 
Charleston, W. Va., both spiritual lead- 
ers whose influence and contributions 
have spread far beyond their immediate 
pastoral communities. 

Doctor of laws degrees were bestowed 
upon Mr. Benedum, Mr. David L. Fran- 
cis, an executive in the coal industry and 
civic leader from Huntington, W. Va., 
and Mr. Joseph M. Low, a retired busi- 
ness executive of Bridgeport, W. Va., 
who has given urfstintingly-of his time 
and energies to many civic and humani- 
tarian causes. 

The doctor of literature degree was 
conferred upon Dr. Don N. Wolfe, a 
scholar and teacher who received his 
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bachelor’s degree from Davis and Elkins 
College in former years. 

Mr. President, in order to bring the 
insights of Mr. Benedum to a wider 
audience, I ask unanimous consent that 
his commencement address to the 1961 
graduating class of Davis and Elkins 
College be printed in the Appendix to 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY PAUL G. BENE- 
DUM, JUNE 6, 1961 


During the past quarter century I have 
read with a sad heart the writings of far too 
many Americans who seem to have con- 
tracted an alien infection. Some of them 
have been brash enough to suggest that our 
forefathers were more interested in pro- 
tecting their money and property than in 
giving their fellow Americans any more 
liberty. In effect, they are rewriting history 
much in the same fashion we glibly accuse 
the Russians of doing. 

The purpose of education is to disseminate 
the fundamental teachings and rich heritage 
of our forefathers, to transmit the experi- 
ence of former generations of man so that 
each new generation can move ahead instead 
of starting over again. 

A committee of prominent educators has 
recently characterized colleges and univer- 
sities as the “custodians of the intellectual 
capital of mankind.” Disraeli declared: “A 
college should be a place of light, liberty, and 
learning.” In 1827, Francis Scott Key 
described the functions of a college in part 
as follows: “It is to give strength and prep- 
aration for the whole life * * * to make 
students familiar with the sages and heroes 
of antiquity * * * to catch the inspiration 
of their genius and their virtue.” 

I make no bold claim that a study of the 
past will serve as an unfailing guide to the 
problems of the present, but it is those who 
have been scornful of the past who are first 
to miss their footing in the future; it is 
those who praise famous men and ponder 
over their-experience who order their own 
lives aright and leave the world the richer 
for their passing through it. 

In prior generations, the study of Ameri- 
ean history was indispensable to education, 
but in the last quarter century millions of 
our youth have been leaving school and col- 
lege practically ignorant of the meaning and 
value of our institutions and traditions. 
This was pointed up nearly 20 years ago 
when a New York Times survey disclosed 
that 83 percent of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States did not re- 
quire their undergraduates to take a course 
in the history of their country; that 72 per- 
cent did not require the study of American 
history as a condition for admission; and, 
more startling, that more than one-half of 
our teachers’ colleges did not make Ameri- 
can history a prerequisite to teach in our 
high schools. 

In both World War II and the Korean 
war, it was common to hear an American 
soldier ask: “What are we fighting for?” Is 
not that convincing evidence that our edu- 
cational system had failed to inculcate an 
understanding of what the American system 
is; why it is worth defending; and how it 
can be defended in discussion and debate, as 
well as on the battlefield. Let’s be sure that 
Hosea 4: 6: “My peoplé are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge,” does not apply to us. 

Woodrow Wilson once observed that Amer- 
icans are equal to any struggle they under- 
stand. At long last we now understand that 
nothing less than our existence as free men 
and women is at stake. Beginning with the 
Communist Manifesto of 1848, followed” in 
1884 by the Fabian Society in England, and 
the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, the 
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heritage our fathers left us has been under 
increasing attack. Man’s divine origin is 
denied and man, himself, is told that he is 
nothing but a cell in a greater organism 
called the state. 

The question remains now, as it did in 
1776, and during all previous time: Does the 
state exist for man, or does man exist for 
the state? 

Gibbon and other historians of ancient 
history have traced the fall of Athens and 
Rome to the slackness and softness of the 
people, their desire for freedom from respon- 
sibility, along with security and comfort. 
Eventually, this brought higher and higher 
taxes and the spending of public moneys 
for free bread and circuses for the populace. 
In consequence, these ancient welfare states 
collapsed and the people ceased to be free. 

Let me cite one example of what is hap- 
pening here in our country. 4 

Seventy-five vital links in the most secret 
communications of our Government, in- 
cluding those of the Pentagon to Air Force 
bases in New York, Maine, England, Canada, 
and Newfoundland are all available to the 
members of one union, the American Com- 
munications Association, which was kicked 
out of the CIO in 1950 as being too com- 
munistic. In May 1957, the president of 
this union and five other officials invoked 
the fifth amendment when questioned about 
Communist Party membership. Yet the 
members of this union are still in a posi- 
tion to put their"hands on any and all mes- 
sages over these 75 links in our Govern- 
ment’s most vital communications system. 

Does it strike you that the real significance 
of this lies in the fact that this potential 
betrayal is known to be wide open and no- 
body in Congress, in the executive branch, 
in the Pentagon, dares try to close it. Does 
this not suggest how powerful Communist 
influences have become in our Federal 
agencies? Infiltration, subversion, treason 
and conditioning are the easy evolutionary 
steps along the subtle path of the socialist 
state. It’s time the people demanded that 
Congress give us laws to protect us against 
such dangers. 

The word traitor is defined as one who is 
guilty of treason; and treason is defined by 
the Constitution as giving aid or comfort 
to the enemy. If communism in general is 
our enemy then anyone’*who gives aid or 
comfort or abets the advance of communism 
is guilty of treason and is a traitor. The 
favorite tool of the Communist is the un- 
suspected traitor, whether he be a Gov- 
ernment employee, an editor, the composer 
of a slanted headline, a commentator, a 
columnist, a faculty member, a labor leader, 
a business or professional man, a student or 
anyone else. 

Now, none of us wants to be a traitor. 
I’m sure none of us would do anything to 
give aid and comfort to an enemy. But did 
you ever think that every time you break a 
law, no matter how trivial—or defend a 
habitual lawbreaker—every time you flaunt 
discipline and authority, every time you say 
something detrimental about your country, 
without trying to be constructive, every time 
you_promote indolence, every time you want 
something for nothing, every time you 
countenance or support immorality, every 
time you tread on the rights of others or 
demand some selfish, special -privilege for 
yourself, every time you take from Peter to 
pay Paul, every time you support some 
theory without first thoroughly studying 
your history to be sure it hasn’t failed in 
the past and that it is in conformity with 
the sacred traditions of the American way 
of life you are easing the work of—and thus 
giving comfort and, in effect, aid to our 
enemies. 

I feel certain that those students who 
participated in the disturbances at Fort 
Lauderdale and Galveston, Tex., at Kent 
State (California and New Hampshire), did 
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not mean to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. But think what propaganda they 
furnished to the Communist news media all 
over the world. I suspect that many of the 
people who made up or supported the free- 
dom riders would not have been active in 
that episode had they stopped to think and 
realize what wonderful propaganda they 
were making for the Communists. Cer- 
tainly their action gave aid and comfort to 


the enemy. I am certain that in the back-- 


ground these things were Communist in- 
spired, or at least encouraged. 

Watch these things, and you will find 
that some incident occurs to place extra 
burdens on our leaders every time there is 
an important issue for them to discuss with 
foreign powers. It is too bad that so many 
college professors, ministers and students 
can be duped into doing the Communists’ 
work. Students all over the world want to 
carry a torch for some cause or another; 
college professors perhaps should know 
better but most of them have had no prac- 
tical experience in anything other than 
teaching theory and some simply because 
they are disbelievers in our system or down- 
right Socialists; ministers being impractical 
and thoroughly idealistic fail to see that 
they are playing into the hands of those 
very people who would destroy all religion. 
In their haste to usher in the millennium 
they think in terms of hours when they 
should think in terms of decades. They 
fail to realize that the whole is greater than 
any of the parts and that first things must 
be put first—and that the first thing we 
need to do is to preserve those freedoms and 
liberties we now have. 

To paraphrase a Biblical quotation, What 
will it profit us to gain a few new rights or 
liberties if in so doing we lose the big fight 
to communism? Then, not only the new 
but the old liberties will be lost and we will 
have no freedom at all. 

We must realize that we have but one real 
enemy, and that is the Communists whose 
avowed purpose is to conquer us all. Let us 
waken to the fact that we must get together 
to fight the common enemy. United we can 
stand, but divided we surely must fall. 

In Piorida two Jews and an atheist are 
suing the State board of education in an at- 
tempt to prohibit the reading of the Bible 
in schools. I don’t suppose we should expect 
anything from the atheist, but the Jews, who 
have been persecuted under almost every 


- other nation, must gemember that the Amer- 


ican gentile is not his great enemy. The 
Negro must realize that the white man, even 
the radical Southerner, is not his greatest 
enemy. The laboring man and the labor 
unions must realize that management is not 
their greatest enemy. And management must 


_ realize that labor, in turn, is not its enemy. 


The Republicans are not the greatest ene- 
mies of the Democrats, nor are the Demo- 
crats of the Republicans. The producer 
is not the tyrannical enemy of the con- 
sumer. The large company is not the real 
enemy of the smaller company, nor the 
rich man of the poor man, nor the poor 
man of the rich man, nor the old the enemy 
of the young, nor the young of the old. 

When will be be able to see this picture 
cléarly, and to realize that we Americans 
must quit fighting other Americans on petty 
issues which, while they seem of grave im- 
portance—are actually small/in comparison 
to the loss of all freedoms. 


We must realize what the enemy is, that 
we have but one, and that one is bent on 
destroying us and, we must first prohibit 
our destruction. After that there will be 
time for us to fight for our own particular 
selfish wants. The enemiy is using the same 
old formula that Mussolini and Hitler and 
every other dictator has used—divide and 
conquer. While we are fighting among our- 
selves, they are moving in all directions to 
undermine us. 
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Now surely we live in a world of illusion 
if we believe the National Government can 
protect us from our own follies, However, 
in recent decades young America has been 
taught to believe that everyone has the 
right to all good things under the sun while 
the words “duty,” “self-respect,” and “self- 
reliance” have become almost obsolete. I say 
with every right or privilege goes a respon- 
sibility. 

Perhaps ignorance of the past explains 
the current tendency of both major political 
parties to believe that social gains through 
legislation are the highroad to votes. That 
notiom would have offended the Founding 
Fathers and is certainly at odds with that 
portion of President Kennedy’s inaugural ad- 
dress in which he urged: “Ask not what the 
Federal Government can do for you, but 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

There has been one important characteris- 
tic that distinguished all Americans. They 
have taken a vast, undeveloped continent 
and turned it into a major power by the 
sweat of their brow and the genius of their 
brains. Further, they have given the world 
a working model of a state where national 
power was reconciled with maximum free- 
dom for the individual. 

We recognize that society is continually 
being influenced, changed, and remodeled 
by the thoughts and deeds of all men—and 
these influences tend to merge eventually 
in the powerful hands of Congress. There- 
fore, our main domestic task in the sixties 
will be to find the way to maximize individ- 
ual liberty in a quasi-welfare state. Here 
we are being caught up in the conflict be- 
tween the rights and responsibilities of the 
state and the rights and responsibilities 
of the individual. The conflict is always 
with us and will become more intensified as 
the country moves deeper into the welfare 
phase of its history. This phase, which be- 
gan roughly 30 years ago in the withering 
depression, ushered in various forms of a 
planned economy through Government in- 
tervention and many of the Congresses since 
the early thirties have been in the welfare 
mood, trying to place a net under society 
to catch those who would falter under any 
system for want of natural talents or fail- 
ure to use those they have. The measures 
that have been used for the strands of this 
net tend to transform the climate of society 
from one in which each man was to stand 
on his own feet to one where he could lean 
on his government. 

I am reminded of the chap who took a nap 
in the kitchen. He stretched out with his 
head in the stove and his feet in the re- 
frigerator. When asked how he felt, he re- 
plied, “On the average I feel quite com- 
fortable, thank you.” 

This typifies the condition of the average 
American, His head is in the hot war and 
his feet are in the cold war, but his belly 
is full so on the whole he is “quite com- 
fortable, thank you.” 

Are we weaving a net to catch those who 
really fall or are we weaving a net to en- 
snarl the entire population into almost total 
dependence on the Central Government? 

In reviewing the experience of the British 
with the welfare state, the London Econo- 
mist reports that services originally designed 
for the relief of the needy—especially pen- 
sions, housing, and free health services— 
have been extended to become services that 
give a subsidy to people who are not needy 
at all. 

The real problem is differentiating between 
measures that aid the truly needy and those 
that take money from everybody to provide 
everybody with services they can readily 
provide for themselves. Not so long ago, the 
Government began building low-income 
housing. It’s now advancing on middle-in- 
come housing. Are we soon to expect high- 
income housing? 
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Destruction of the tradition of personal 
responsibility and substituting therefore the 
concept of the responsibility of the govern- 
ment weakens the individual’s freedom to 
choose, and even worse, his desire to choose. 

The Communists know this fact and there- 
fore they encourage and use the welfare state 
as the first step om the road socialism and 
communism. 

The decalog of the Communist Mani- 
festo is the commandments of communism. 

Paragraph 2 has five words: “A heavy pro- 
gressive income tax.” Certainly you will 
agree we already have that in the United 
States—91 percent. 

Paragraph 3 is short: “Abolition of all 
right of inheritance.” We have now reached 
the 77 percent bracket in inheritance taxes. 

Again I read from Karl Marx: “The theory 
of communism may be summed up in a 
single . sentence—the abolition of private 
property.” 

You may not realize that the greatest legal 
minds of the country said that the original 
tidelands decision of the Supreme Court 
threatened the very heart of fee simple title 
to private property. 

How much closer can we come? 

Dr. Perry Gresham, president of Bethany 
College, says, ““When students find more in- 
terest in beach riots at Fort Lauderdale,” and 
I'll add Galveston, “than they find in chem- 
istry or history, there is cause for alarm.” 
He says, “In an age when people form asso- 
ciations to eliminate competition or win 
more pay for less work, there is little moral 
fiber in the body politic. The old-fashioned 
Christian doctrine of work must be recov- 
ered if our civilization is to survive. The 
drive for less work is a threat to the mental 
health of our Nation as to the morals and the 
economy.” ° 

I agree and I'll go further. When a ham 
comedian, movie actor or singer without 
education, training, or ability is better 
known and can command a larger audience, 
more respect, and a hundred times as much 
salary as our scientists and teachers, there 
is something wrong with us. When our mag- 
azines, newspapers, and TV must exploit 
shooting, sex, and sensationalism in order to 
sell, there is something wrong with us. 

Visitors discover that America is not peo- 
pled entirely by gangsters, cowboys, juvenile 
hoodlums, and crooners. Why must they 
come here to find that out? Why don’t we 
see that we have better salesmen going to 
them? Any company that presented its 
product in such unfavorable light would 
soon go bankrupt and out of business. We 
all agree we’re selling the greatest product. 
But nobody is buying. Why? 

It is because the American people are not 
interested enough to demand that those who 
are sending propaganda media overseas send 
only that which will present America in her 
real light and not the trash that they are 
now sending. 


I agree with Frank Masland. “We should 
educate thousands of students from other 
countries, particularly the underdeveloped 
countries; those newly nationalized and 
those still colonial, stipulating that the stu- 
dents major in American history, American 
economic history and in business adminis- 
tration so that they may learn of the basis 
for the American free enterprise system. 

“With a background beginning with the 
pilgrim fathers and leading through the in- 
dustrial age, he will know why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day and why we value so 
highly the life and property and freedom of 
the individual. Russia has been training 
foreign nationals for 25 years. Graduates 
are thoroughly indoctrinated by professionals 
in the art. In a Russian school there is no 
danger of a faculty member being fuzzy- 
minded by capitalism. Those nationals we 
can persuade to attend our schools should 
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leave our shores thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the virtues of our system and the evils 
of communism. This is one program we 
cannot afford not to underwrite.” 

God created man and gave him freedom 
of choice. What we are today, what we 
have today, is the result of the forces of 
good and the forces of evil—the more we 
seek freedom from want and freedom from 
fear through centralized-socialized govern- 
ment, the less we shall possess of the free- 
dom of choice. When we turn to a govern- 
ment for our wants, the quid pro quo is the 
right to choose. The only freedom which 
all men possess equally is the freedom of 
choice. Men are not equal in any other re- 
spect, except in the sight of God. 

During the course of the next 4 years we 
shall determine whether we remain a free 
republic or become guinea pigs of Soviet 
Russia’s 20th century experiment in scientific 
materialism. This is not a mass decision. 
This is an individual decision. Will we make 
whatever sacrifice may be necessary to pre- 
serve that freedom which heretofore we have 
been willing to defend at any cost or will 
the epitaph for our society read, “This civili- 
zation died because it didn’t want to be 
bothered.” 

Our civilization is based upon religion— 
upon belief in a final divine authority. Un- 
til communism appeared on the scene, we 
lived in a world of believers, whether Bud- 
dhist or Hindu, Jew or gentile, primitive 
savage or the boulevardier of gay Paree. 
Where the flood of communism has covered 
the land, believers have died and religion 
perished. 

The issue can no longer be avoided. Ei- 
ther God is or He is not. Either a man 
possesses value only as a servant of the 
State or his value is as a servant of his 
creator. Either God is omnipotent or corn- 
munism is omnipotent. There can be no 
compromise. One will go down before the 
other. 

We are capitalists; we are believers. We 
are the mortal enemies of the Communist 
atheist. We have looked at the march of 
communism in Europe, Asia, Central and 
South America and is our own beloved 
country. It is clear to any one who is not 
afraid to look that the rate at which com- 
munism is absorbing land and people is 
such that we free citizens of the United 
States will make our final determinative 
decisions within the next 4-year period. 
That statement is altogether plausible if 
projected in the light of history for in 1945 
7 percent of the world’s people were behind 
the Iron Curtain—now 40 percent. Those 
decisions we reach will determine whether 
we remain a free people. 

Lenin and Stalin have said that the only 
thing they fear is an aroused America. Well, 
if that is what they fear let’s get aroused. 

All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing. 

The best defense is a good offense. 

Let’s arouse America. 





The President’s Report—The German 
Situation 
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OF 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 


basis of President Kennedy’s meeting at 
Vienna with Mr. Khrushchev, Walter 
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Lippmann has once again pointed out 
that the crucial issue confronting us in 
the cold war today is a divided Germany 
and an isolated city of West Berlin. 

Mr. Lippmann astutely points out that 

‘this “is the focal point of the danger of 
an irreparable war, and the working 
out of a tolerable and honorable accom- 
modation is the supreme business of 
statesmanship.” 

Mr. Lippmann has made a penetrating 
analysis of the need and basis.for new 
negotiations on this vital issue, and I 
urge my colleagues to give this analysis 
their thoughtful consideration. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In talking to the Nation the President 
tried to do a very difficult thing, which was 
not so much to tell a story or to give an ac- 
counting of facts but to convey a mood. 
He was sobered, he said, by the somber ex- 
perience of being made. to realize directly 
the dimensions of the danger which threat- 
ens the world. 

“Both of us,” he said, were in Vienna 
“because we realized that each nation has the 
power to inflict enormous damage upon the 
other, that such a war could and should 
be avoided, if at all possibile, since it would 
settle no dispute and prove no doctrine, 
and that care should thus be taken to pre- 
vent our conflicting interests from so di- 
rectly confronting each other that war 
necessarily ensued.” 

There the President spoke the quintessen- 
tial truth which rests on the fact that neith- 
er of the two men at Vienna could “dictate 
a settlement” or “convert the other to a 
cause” or could “concede” his “basic 
interests.” 

The President saw clearly that the crucial 
issue, the issue to which all others are sec- 
ondary and subordinate, is not Laos, not 
nuclear testing and disarmament, not the 
troika principle, but Germany and Berlin. 
That is the focal point of the danger of an 
irreparable war, and the working out of a 
tolerable and honorable accommodation is 
the supreme business of statesmanship. The 
business is difficult and dangerous and it will 
require moral and intellectual and political 
courage and great perseverance. But I do 
not believe that the business is impossible. 
In fact, we are now at the beginning of 
diplomatic conversations, which will take a 
long time, and will engage Washington and 
Mescow, London, Paris, and Bonn. 

It is, I believe, clear enough from the 
President’s broadcast that there was no ulti- 
matum from Mr. Khrushchev on the time 
and the character of a Berlin settlement, 
and that there was no counterultimatum 
from Mr. Kennedy to the effect that the 
status and future of Berlin are unmention- 
able subjects of discussion. 

In fact Berlin is going to be discussed be- 
cause it is inconceivable that the democratic 
peoples of the Western World would fight a 
suicidal war for the right to refuse to talk 
about Berlin. “Mr. Khrushchev,” said the 
President, “presented his views in detail.” 
And his presentation will be the subject of 
further communications. 

What is not going to be discussed as a 
negotiable subject is the right of the 2% 
million people of West Berlin “to choose 
their own future,” to be protected in their 
own self-government and in their physical 
access, and in their cultural and spiritual 
contact, with the non-Communist world. 
What can be discussed, and indeed what 
should be discussed, is whether better guar- 
antees of these fundamental rights can be 
negotiated. 
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There are many who are convinced that 
nothing better can be negotiated and that 
any negotiation, any willingness to negotiate, 
will be regarded as the abandonment of Ber- 
lin. There are others, of whom I am one, 
who think that the existing guarantees of 
Berlin are fragile and precarious. For the 
guarantees depend on the willingness of the 
Western Powers to threaten a world war if 
West Berlin is interfered with. 

That this is a precarious guarantee is 
shown by two facts. One is that the Berlin- 
ers and the West Germany come to us about 
three times a year asking us to declare once 
again our willingness to fight for Berlin. 
This repeated demand for renewed declara- 
tions reveals their own doubt as to whether 


. Such an arrangement is durable for a long 


period. The second reason why the guar- 
antees are unsatisfactory is that the situa- 
tion in Berlin provides the Soviet Union with 
a gadget by which it can divert attention 
from any other part of the world simply by 
closing a bridge or ldsing some papers. 

Any negotiation with the Soviet Union is 
difficult and tedious. But there was bound 
to, be negotiation, or strictly speaking, con- 
versation about the guarantees for Berlin. 
My view is that instead of acting as if any 
negotiation is a concession, we should per- 
suade Bonn and Paris to join us in demand- 
ing a new, precise, and more durable guar- 
antee for Berlin—a guarantee that will allay 
the present condition of chronic crisis. 

My one criticism of the President’s report 
is that in the light of the grim dimensions 
of the worldwide Communist challenge, his 
concluding plea that Congress should pass 
his foreign aid bill was something of an anti- 
climax. He should not have told the people 
that foreign aid, as we now have it, is a 
burden. He should have tolfi them that it 
is a rather meager first installment of what 
this country will have to do in Latin America, 
in Asia, and in Africa, to arrest and reverse 
the expansion of communism. He should 
have summoned the Nation to expand its 
resources and devote them to the ideals and 
objectives’ we profess. 





Another Example of the Inequity of the 
Social Security Retirement Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
always taken the position that the 
limitation on the earnings of retired per- 
sons for social security purposes is in- 
equitable and unfair and discourages 
older men and women from continuing 
to lead useful, active and worthwhile 
lives. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Joseph McCoy, of Manhattan, who was 
forced to terminate his services as a 
part-time consultant because of the so- 
cial security retirement earnings test. 
Mr. McCoy also wrote a very penetrating 
letter about his plight to the editor of 
the New York World-Telegram. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter de- 
scribing the experiences of Mr. MeCoy 
be included at this point in the Recorp, 
in order that it may help stimulate sup- 
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port for needed action to eliminate the 
social security earnings ceiling. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An EXaMPLeE or “RIDICULOUS” OLD-AGE 

RETIREMENT Pay RULE 


(By Joseph H. McCoy) 


This is so ridiculous that I’m almost em- 
barrassed to write about it. 

My wife and I are a year or so over 65 
and receive $174 a month through social 
security. We have a very small additional 
fixed income. I retired recently after 34 
years as executive of a social agency. 

Last January I accepted a part-time job 
as a consultant and have now earned a total 
of $1,500. My employers want me to con- 
tinue for at least 4 months more to finish 
a special project. I should like to do so. 
But if I do I shall have to return the money 
I have received from social security which 
is approximately what I should earn if I 
were to continue. 

What kind of a ridiculous economy is this 
which places a premium on loafing and 
denies an able-bodied person the right to 
earn enough to live decently? Incidentally, 
I’ve been informed that I must kick back 
to social security $150 of the $1,500 I’ve 
already earned. 





Everyone Is Part of the Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I include 
with these remarks an editorial from the 
Anderson (Ind.) Herald. It deals with 
a matter of importance to those who 
travel and pay taxes: 

EVERYONE Is PART. OF THE PICTURE 


In wartime it is necessary to discourage 
unnecessary travel, in order to free facilities 
for military purposes, and to put emergency 
revenue measures into force. Thus, in 
World War I temporary travel tax was im- 
posed. It was repealed, as expected, shortly 
after that war’s end. 

A passenger travel tax applying to the users 
of for-hire air, bus, rail, and water carriers, 
also was passed early in World War II. But 
its subsequent history has been very dif- 
ferent than that of its World War I pred- 
ecessor. Though it was supposed to be 
temporary, it’s still on the books. And the 
carriers, let it be emphasized, don’t pay it. 
They simply collect it. The whole bill is 
paid by passengers. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress to 
repeal this levy, which amounts to 10 per- 
cent on fares. And that gives special inter- 
est to a factual memorandum on the subject 
prepared by the National Conference for Re- 
peal of Taxes on Transportation. 

Actually, the tax has come close to repeal 
in the past—the Senate voted in favor 50 to 
35 in 1958. But on that, as on other oc- 
casions, House action blocked the repeal 
move. It is significant that opponents of 
repeal base their position on budgetary rea- 
sons, even though the tax was supposed to 
end with the war. 

On the surface, the tax looks like a pretty 
good revenue producer. Last year, which 
was fairly typical, it brought in $255,459,000. 
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However, as the memorandum shows, this 
does not tell the whole story by a long shot. 
Nearly half of the revenue the passenger tax 
produces—47 percent—is tax deductible by 
those paying it because it involves business 
travel. Last year, the easury’s net reve- 
nue was about $195 million after making 
allowance for tax deductible business travel. 
If the tax had not been in effect, business 
expenses would have been $119 million less, 
if not spent for other purposes, and so busi- 
ness taxable incomes would have been $119 
million higher. Thus, the Government 
would have collected, assuming a 50-percent 
income bracket, nearly $60 million in addi- 
tional income taxes. And this does not take 
into account the effect that repeal of the 
travel tax would have in stimulating the use 
of public carriers, with subsequent increases 
in their revenues and taxable net incomes. 

The memorandum also points out that the 
burden of this falls heaviest on families 
which do not own automobiles and so, when 
they travel, always use public carriers. 
These families are mainly in the low-income 
brackets. For instance, 58.2 percent of 
families with annual incomes of less than 
$2,000 do not own cars as against but 6.1 
percent in the $10,000 and above brackets. 
It also falls heavily on older people, for the 
reason that ownership of automobiles de- 
creases sharply with age. 

All of the public transportation systems are 
now operating at levels far below their 
capacities, and this situation has been 
worsening over an extended period of years. 
And there can be no question that these 
carriers urgently need relief from the 10- 
percent travel tax. The domestic airlines 
are currently in a serious financial crisis, and 
are earning almost no profit; at the same 
time their financial obligations have soared, 
due primarily to the heavy cost of changing 
over to jets. Since the end of World War II, 
intercity bus traffic, measured by the stand- 
ard passenger-miles barometer, has dropped 
25 percent, and the smaller bus companies 
are particularly hard pressed. The railroad 
Passenger picture, in the memorandum’s 
phrase “is a dismal one.”” From 1946 to 1960 
Passenger traffic dropped more than 70 per- 
cent, and during this time the rail passenger 
deficit has averaged $585 million a year. 
These huge losses have necessarily been 
absorbed by freight revenues and have been 
instrumental in reducing the overall railroad 
rate of return from 4.22 percent in 1955 to 
2.13 percent last year. 

There seems no doubt that repeal of this 
World War II emergency measure would pro- 
vide a healthy shot in the arm to all the 
commercial carriers—and would work not 
only to their benefit but to that of all 
travelers. And this would be accomplished 
with little and perhaps no revenue loss to 
the Government. 





Essays on the Value of Rural 
Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
year there was held an essay-writing 
contest under the auspices, and with the 
cooperation of, the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association. The essays were on 
the. subject “The Value of Rural Elec- 
trification in Our Home and Com- 
munity.” 
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I have received the essays written by 
Charles Kragel, of Dalton, Nebr.; Linda 
Fleming, of Sidney, Nebr.; Vivian Witte, 
of Orleans, Nebr.; and Phillip Harlan, of 
Beaver City, Nebr. They are in the ter- 
ritories of the Wheatbelt Public Power 
District, of Sidney, Nebr., and of the 
Twin Valleys Public Power District, of 
Cambridge, Nebr., respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essays be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HoME AND COMMUNITY 


(By Charles Kragel) 


Electricity was the great discovery of the 
ages. Could Benjamin Franklin come back 
and see our modern world, there is no doubt 
that he would be truly amazed. 

From the time we rise in the morning 
until we retire at night, there is not a mo- 
ment in which we do not use electricity in 
one way or another. The electric clock keeps 
us informed as to the passing of each min- 
ute. In the rural communities the REA has 
made electricity available so everyone can 
use it to their greatest advantage. It fa- 
cilitates the work of all of us, from the re- 
motest rancher to the townspeople. 

The housewives have the use of electric 
appliances through their work day. From 
the coffee pot and skillet for breakfast use 
to the bright lights at night which aids 
their mending. Electric machines and ap- 
pliances aid in the harder tasks of the house- 
wife too, such as: The washers, dryers, iron- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, and even the electric 
floor polishers. These time-saving devices 
allow more time for us to spend with our 
families and friends. 

Electrically operated machines also assist 
the men in their many chores. Milking ma- 
chines, cream separators, drills, sanders, 
spray guns, saws, lathes, and numerous other 
machines aid them in their various jobs. 

The radios, television sets, and phono- 
graphs that so many of us enjoy in our spare 
time would not be possible if it were not for 
the REA. The electric organs which lend 
dignity to our church services, the lawn 
mowers and hedge trimmers which we use 
to keep our yards beautiful, and the elec- 
tric typewriters and office machines that 
enable us to finish our work so much faster, 
would be denied us. 

By using electricity we are able to do more 
work in less time, thus enabling us to take 
part in more of the community activities. 
All this helps to make our community a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

We owe much to the REA for making our 
lives so much more comfortable through elec- 
tricity. Without the many conveniences 
that electric machines offer, our life would be 
very dull and laborious. With REA we need 
no longer envy our city cousins, for the rural 
communities are now just as desirable to live 
in as the urban communities. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
(By Linda Fleming) 


I sometimes wonder if Benjamin Franklin 
knew the doors he was opening on that long 
ago day he made the alltime discovery of 
electricity with so simple a thing as a kite. 

We might look at electricity in connection 
with communication in rural communities. 
We would not know the great advances in 
communications we do without electricity. 
In the rural community radio and tele- 
vision play an important part. 

. Rural electrification was introduced in 
Nebraska in about 1936. By 1949 the whole 
of America knew the advantages of rural 
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electrification. And what advantages they 
are. 

The farmer who milks over five or six cows 
knows the advantages of an electric milker. 
The farmer’s wife in her modern kitchen 
could name many, many uses and advantages 
of rural electrification. The very fact we 
can flip a switch and flood our homes with 
light is an excellent representation of rural 
electrification. We might also consider elec- 
tricity in connection with hatching and 
keeping small chicks alive. 

Most of us do not realize the value of 
rural electrification. We take its advan- 
tages for granted. This is a mistake. It 
takes the combined efforts of many men to 
bring us this advantage. Plus the wena 
ing of this power to the many places it is 
needed. 

When we think of this, it makes the cost 
of rural electrification, which is about $19 
per month for the average farm and family 
of five, relatively low. 

The farmer who irrigates would be in rath- 
er a predicament without electricity. In 
fact, I think I would be safe in saying ad- 
vances in irrigation just wouldn’t exist. 

The dry farmer, for instance, the wheat 
farmer, knows the advantages of an electric 
elevator to transport his wheat into bins. 
He can also thank electricity every time he 
uses an electric appliance to repair his ma- 
chinery for saving him a trip to town. 

After putting a hard, hot day in, the farm- 
er can walk in his cool home (due to electric 
air conditioning) and open his electric re- 
frigerator for cool refreshment. 

In summary, I might list the many things 
electricity does for my own family. It starts 
our day by waking us up in the morning. 
The various other things it does include: 
cooks our food, refrigerates cur food, pumps 
our water, heats and cools our home, washes 
and irons our clothing, furnishes our enter- 
tainment, and helps my father provide for 
us. 
Next time you flip a switch providing 
something with electricity, remember the 
days when rural people envied town people— 
the days before we knew the value of rural 
electrification. 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HoME AND COMMUNITY 


(By Vivian Witte) 


Rural electrification is one of the greatest 
achievements in the 20th century. Many 
people in this world do not realize how im- 
portant electricity is to the rural area. This 
is one of the main reasons why the farmer 
did not receive electric power sooner. The 
man who was indirectly responsible for rural 
electrification was George Norris. During 
his childhood, Norris had personally viewed 
the hardships of the farm and realized what 
electrical power would mean to the farmer. 
He helped to establish the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a project which paved the way for 
rural electrification. No one can deny the 
importance of this project; however, more 
extensive rural power was needed. This was 
closely followed by the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Its 
object was to carry electricity to fhe farmer 
of America, where private industry had re- 
fused to do so. Organizations such as these 
have equalized conditions of life on the farm 
to those of the city, and in some cases have 
given the farmer an advantage. 

There is no end to the benefits that 
farmers in rural areas have received from 
electric power. It saves time, labor, effort, 
and money. Crops can now be harvested 
early because electricity has made possible 
the installation of drying bins. This has 
proved very profitable and eliminates waste 
in the fields. 

Electrical appliances in the home have 
made the life of the housewife easier and 
more pleasant. The housewife also has 
more leisure time in which to enjoy life. 
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Cooking and heating electrically are safe, 
. Clean, and economical. 

Most poultry and dairy farmers are com- 
pletely dependent on electric power. A 
rural community without electricity would 
soon cease to exist as people would move to 
areas furnished with power. We don’t 
realize its importance, but just simply take 
it for granted. If a person would stop and 
think for a moment, he would realize that 
without rural electrification, the world’s 
economy would be in serious danger. Food- 
stuffs could not be produced as rapidly or 
in such large quantities. Some people 
would doubtless go hungry as many farmers 
would migrate to the city. A broad state- 
ment concerning this would be that world 
existence is largely dependent on rural elec- 
trification. 

There are too many uses of electric power 
for me to name in this brief essay, as they 
number more than 400. I realize, however, 
that without it I would not be enjoying 
the conveniences and labor-saving devices 
we now have. Living on a farm not only 
gives the accommodations of town life but 
also independence, space, and quiet. Rural 
electrification has been the reason that many 
people have discovered and experienced en- 
joyable rural life. No achievement has done 
so much for the world’s economy as rural 
electrification. P 
THe VALUE OF RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 

HoME anp COMMUNITY 
(By Phillip Harlan) 

I would guess that most people have 
never given much thought to the question, 
“What rural electrification means to me 
and my community.” If you would take 


the average person you would find that. 


nearly everyone takes the attitude, it’s here 
so why not use it. That is right, but have 
you ever thought how did it get here, how 
much work it has taken, and how many lives 
have been given to bring us this marvelous 
substance called electricity? 

We, the farm youth of today, do not know 
what it is really like to not have electricity 
in our home and on our farm. We have not 
had the experience or you might say the 
misfortune to have had to read by candle 
or coal oil lamp. As a result our eyes are 
better and will stay better. With electricity 
the general health of farm people has im- 
proved. Most farm homes now have an 
adequate supply of hot and cold running 
water. The advent of the deep freezer has 
brought a better year-round diet. In the 
modern day you can go into a house and 
you will find that about everything is pow- 
ered by electricity. 

Electricity, which has lessened the work 
hours on the farm, has given me the op- 
portunity to belong to different groups and 
organizations. I have been able to join 
a 4-H club, the Boy Scouts, and attend vari- 
ous church groups regularly. This in turn 
has enriched and broadened my life. 

If industry should come to my area in 
the future, electricity will be a big contribut- 
ing factor. I think this would be good for 
my community because not all the boys and 
girls raised on the farm can find a farm 
on which to live or enough work to do in 
our small community. 

We can look back into the past and see 
what it was like, but we cannot look into the 
future, we can only dream. We know it is 
going to be great, for electricity will make it 
so. For instance, right now, testing is being 
made on a remote control for machines in 
the field. In the next 10 years, we may just 
push a button and the hay will be put up 
or the corn will be planted. We now have 
electric feeding plans for which you push 
Pagers and as many as 2,000 cattle will be 
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Some might think that just receiving 
electricity is all the benefit we receive, but 
we who live on the farm in rural America 
know differently. REA has done more for the 
welfare of the farm people than any other 
organization of which I know. I quote from 
a recent issue of the Minuteman, “One of the 
great advantages of the rural electric program 
is that it has restored the roses to the 
cheeks of the women of America.” It has 
made the people want to stay on the farm 
because they had something for which to 
stay. 

This glorious living we now enjoy and 
the fact that our lifespan has been 
lengthened, we owe much to a great man, 
George W. Norris, and many others who 
helped bring about this great resolution in 
rural America. 





King Feature’s Ralph de Toledano Looks 
at Television and the FCC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year, King Features 
Syndicate distributed a column by Ralph 
de Toledano which discussed the prob- 
lems and shortcomings of American tele- 
vision and the ways in which these can 
be overcome. Mr. de Toledano weighs 
the role of the Federal Communication 
Commission in this effort to improve tele- 
vision and comes forth with a very 
perceptive view of the medium and its 
chances for the future. I would like to 
insert this-article, “The FCC Worries 
About Television” in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Tue FCC Worries Apout TELEVISION 
(Ralph de Toledano) 

Just what to do about television is the 
question plaguing the most conscientious 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Beyond a few vague generali- 
ties, however, these troubled Commissioners 
are saying little, for to do so invites charges 
that they are violating the first amendment 
or rushing in where even Congress fears to 
tread. In the last analysis, the FCC has 
some small control over individual television 
stations, but the problem centers on the 
networks and a quirk in the law inhibits 
action in this area. 

The networks hold all the cards, although 
they have convinced people that all the blame 
lies with Madison Avenue and the sponsors. 
But the utter banality of today’s television 
fare is not the responsibility of the advertis- 
ing agencies or the companies that foot the 
bills. A sponsor can cancel if the program he 
is paying for is an utter monstrosity, but 
unless he wants to pull out of TV completely, 
his only alternative is to select another 
horror from the grab bag offered by the net- 
works. I have spoken to officials of some 
of our largest corporations. They are ap- 
palled at what their dollars buy, and fre- 
quently they come up with excellent ideas of 
their own. But these ideas cannot prevail 
unless they declare war on the networks— 
and what corporation is that foolhardy? 

Anyone who has tried to interest a net- 
work in a fresh or literate approach (and I 
am not referring to “arty” productions) is 
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told: “We have a program department to 
develop new ideas.” What the program de- 
partment does, of course, is to grind out 
third-rate imitations of second-rate copies 
of what was once successful. Perpetuating 
this practice is a @mall, entrenched group 
of middle-rank officials who see their jobs 
threatened by any infusion of new ,blood. 
This group’s major ally is television’s hyp- 
notic effect that keeps the eyes of millions 
of Americans glued to what is unhappily 
becoming known as the “idiot box.” 

It is to the credit of some advertising agen- 
cies that they have fought for a revitalized 
television. But they cannot break the mo- 
nopoly of the no-talent brigade. Signifi- 
cantly, the brightest spot on a recent Ed 
Sullivan show—dull comedians, epicene 
dancers, and indifferent vocalists following 
each other in seemingly endless succession— 
was a commercial in which the wonderfully 
evocative voice of Paul Arnold sang Harry 
Belafonte’s touching balad “Turn Around” 
as backing for a series of photographs of a 
little girl growing up. The idea was to sell 
cameras, of course, but instead of being an 
irritant, it dealt in real human emotions. 
This innovation took courage, but a num- 
ber of hard-boiled correspondents at the Na- 
tional Press Club bar remarked the following 
day that they had been more attracted to 
this commercial than to the high-priced 
“entertainment.” 

The FCC acknowledges that it cannot dic- 
tate the form or content of television. Its 
function is delimited to seeing that the sta- 
tions devote a proper number of hours to 
“public service” programs, which grow more 
routine and opinionated with each passing 
month. It can also act against obscenity, 
too many commercials, and other matters un- 
related to the problem ..at hand. But at 
least some FCC commissioners have not for- 
gotten that the limited number of tele- 
vision channels belong to the public, and 
that there is a moral responsibility to give 
= rightful owners more than they are get- 

ng. 

The answer suggested by some within the 
FCC and on Capitol Hill is pay-TV. But 
the obstacles to such a system seem greater 
than the entertainment industry can sur- 
mount. For one thing, a substantial num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen have a 
financial interest in television stations arid, 
however they may orate against conflict-of- 
interest in the executive branch, they are 
not going to legislate themselves out of the 
industry. There is the added, and perhaps 
greater, obstacle of the pay-TV system itself. 
It requires new sets and the financial con- 
tribution of TV viewers who understandingly 
feel that entertainment should be as free 
and varied as radio once was. 

The FCC has not written off pay-TV, but 
it grasps at it.only as a means to shake the 
networks out of the complacency of ama- 
teurish private-eye dramas, stereotyped west- 
erns, stale variety shows, one-sided news 
commentaries, clip-and-paste documenta- 
ries, and “spectaculars” as bubbly as flat 
beer. That’s what Americans are getting 
with the flip of a switch, and the FCC he- 
lieves that this is hardly enough. 

In its early days, television was brash, 
exciting, and unregimented by the networks. 
It was a challenging new medium and the 
public took it seriously. Controversy was 
allowed to catch the camera’s eye—as when 
George Skolsky and the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft confronted picket signs in 
the studio at an “Author Meets the Critics” 
telecast, The Paul Arnold whose voice 
brought life to a camera commercial could 
be seen and heard recreating the songs with 
which a pioneer America expressed its joys 
and its sorrows. The multiplicity of thought 
that characterizes this Nation was given 
an audience, but technological advances 
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have suppressed all this in favor of a dead- 
ening slickness. 

The conscientious ones within the FCC— 
and their few allies in the Congress—would 
like to reopen the gates of television to this 
kind of excitement. The question, within 
the American legal system, is “How?” ‘Un- 
less the networks and their self-oriented 
executives recognize the dissatisfaction 
building up in Washington, they will be 
confronted with a defeatist clamor for a 
Government-controlled television, which 
will satisfy no one except the man who has 
the sense to kick in his picture tube. 





Filipinos Are True Friends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 4, 1946, a new nation 
took its place in the world community. 
In the years that have passed the Re- 
public of the Philippines has proven it- 
self to be not only a loyal ally but a 
responsible Republic amongst the coun- 
tries of the world. 

In an age when the world is beset with 
trouble, it is heartening-to see the Philip- 
pine people devoted to the ideals of de- 
mocracy and to be closely bound with the 
United States in the protection of these 
principles for all freedom loving peoples. 

I was personally gratified when the 
great statesman, Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, participated in the ceremony 
marking the final payment by the Phil- 
ippines of the 10-year financial debt to 
the United States. I do not think we 
can praise the Philippine Government 
enough for this act of responsibility that 
clearly demonstrates the young nation 
has now come of age. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the World-Telegram 
and the Sun on May 24, 1961. This edi- 
torial pays fitting tribute to the repay- 
ment of this debt: 

TRUE FRIENDS, THE FILIPINOS 

A Government report issued the other day 
showed the United States had provided some 
$84 billion in economic and military aid to 
friendly countries between July 1, 1945, and 
June 30, 1960. 

How much of that is water over the dam— 
money which never will be repaid—cannot 
be computed. 

But a standout exception is our ally, the 
Philippines. This week the United States 
acknowledged a $20-million final payment 
from the Philippines on a 10-year-old debt 
of $35 million we advanced for their military 
forces. The loan was made during and soon 
after our common fight for freedom in 
World War II. 

“It’s good to pay your debts,”’ observed 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, who went to 
the Treasury Department for a brief and 
unique ceremony. 

It is much more than that. It reflects, as 
Secretary Dillon said, the Philippines 
standing as a responsible member of the free 
world community. It reflects a sound and 
well-managed economy under the Garcia ad- 
ministration. And, most of all, it is the 
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firmest sort of evidence of the continuation 
of fine relations between our govenments and 
our peoples. 

Finland used to get our periodic accolades 
as this little country promptly paid off its 
World War I debts to the United States. 
Those tribues and affections can well be 
transferred now to our Filipino friends. 





Eggheads Versus Brass Hats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by George Dixon: 

EGGHEADS VERSUS Brass HaTs 


I returned from sunny Spain to find offi- 
cial Washington in a state of sunny 
normalcy—half the people blazing at the 
other half. The greatest concentration of 
heat, however, appeared to be in the Penta- 
gon. There I found the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sore in the joints from being inflamed by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

I discovered the Joint Chiefs to be as 
anguished as only military men can get at 
a civilian running the military. There is 
probably no misery on earth as poignant. 
But the agony in the Joints seems to be 
compounded by the conviction that McNa- 
mara not only was running armed services, 
but running them with egghead advice in- 
stead of martial. 

The titular heads of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force appeared to be obsessed with the 
odd notion that the Secretary of Defense 
should consult them now and then, espe- 
cially about their theoretical specialty, which 
is defense planning. 

The Pentagon reverberated with mutter- 
ings that no other Secretary of Defense, ex- 
cept President Truman’s Louis Johnson, had 
ever attempted to shunt the generals and 
admirals from operational control. 

The pain-racked generals and admirals 
groan that McNamara is soliciting military 
advice from nonmilitary intellectuals. They 
moan that this just can’t work out; that in- 
tellectuals are idea people, not movers and 
shapers. The plaint is the eggheads make 
fine advisers, but it takes years of practical 
military experience to make a good opera- 
tions man. 

I was flabbergasted when one of the gen- 
erals quoted Plato at me. I thought at first 
he meant Pluto, but he explained he was 
raising philosophy, not hell. 

“Plato,” he lectured, “was an idea man. 
But he would have made a miserable botch 
of running Greece. Some of his ideas of 
government, in fact, were laughable—such as 
his concept of a republic run by a perpetuat- 
ing line of philosopher-kings.” 

This learned brass hat told me acade- 
micians are now running hog-wild all over 
the Pentagon. 

“They're studying,” he snorted. 

I said it must be quite a trick to study 
while running hog-wild. 

“McNamara’s eggheads have mastered it,” 
he said. “They have studies going on all over 
the place. And the number of studies are 
multiplying like locusts. Two weeks ago I 
counted 102 studies going on here. Yes- 
terday I made a new count and found it had 
jumped to 147. That’s a lot of studying in 
an establishment which is supposed to be 
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doing things as well as just thinking about 
them.” 

The general was silent a moment, possibly 
a lifetime record, then added: 

“It’s like what Ayub told JoHNSON.” 

I said this required translation. He said 
he referred to the recent meeting of Vice 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON and President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan in Pakistan. 

“I am paraphrasing,” he admitted, “but 
the tenor of what Ayub told JOHNSON was: 
‘Intellectuals can get you into trouble—but 
they can’t get you out.’ ” : 





Newspaper Publishers Adopt Resolution 
for Late Benjamin Zaiger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following memorial necrol- 
ogy for Benjamin Zaiger, which ap- 
peared in the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, 
Mass., on June 6, 1961. 

Mr. Zaiger was one of those outstand- 
ing citizens that all of us held in great 
admiration. Loved and respected -by 
the people of Chelsea, he will long be 
remembered for his kindness and con- 
siderations for all. He will sadly he 
missed in the days and months in the 
future. 

The necrology follows: 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ADOPT RESOLUTION 
For LATE BENJAMIN ZAIGER 


The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, at its recent convention in New 
York, adopted a memorial resolution lauding 
Benjamin Zaiger, for nearly 50 years a faith- 
ful employee of the Chelsea Record until 
his death last November. 

The convention, which was attended by 
Robert F. Hancock, business manager of the 
Record, unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tion, which follows: 

“MEMORIAL NECROLOGY 1960-61: BENJAMIN 

ZAIGER ” 


“For many years it has been a tradition 
of this association, before adjournment, to 
pay tribute to our friends and associates 
who are no longer with us. 

“This is a very fitting acknowledgment 
* * * during our deliberations * * * to 
these colleagues who have contributed much 
to the success of our organization. Many 
of us have lost personal friends * * * some 
business acquaintances * * *. Others have 
reason to pause and reflect upon the pre- 
cepts bequeathed by these colleagues in our 
future pursuits. Our memories are inspired 
by these unfillable gaps and our guidance 
is enriched by their record of integrity and 
achievement. 

“We are, therefore, privileged, as each 
year passes, to pause and reflect upon the 
heritage and fellowship bestowed upon us. 
We as a group * * * understandingly and 
in sympathy * * * extend our most sincere 
regrets to the families and associates of 
those we honor today. 
~ “T now move that this resolution be made 
a part of the minutes of this meeting: 

“ ‘Resolved, That this tribute to our dear 
friends and admired colleagués be incorpo- 
rated into the minutes of this convention 
and that a copy of this memorial be sent 
to their families.’” 








/ 
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Communism and Racial Agitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
recéipt of a most important letter from 
Mr. Ralph H. Burton, of Washington, 
D.c., dealing with the subject of “Com- 
munism and Racial Agitation.” Mr. 
Burton has been a special investigator 
for congressional committees; general 
counsel of the Military Affairs Committee 
of this House; general counsel for the 
House Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee, and other groups. He is a member 
of the bars of all courts of the District 
of Columbia and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Because of his training and experience, 
he has been very careful to document 
all of the statements contdined in his 


letter, as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1961. 
Hon. DaLe ALForp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Atrorp: I have been very greatly 
impressed by recent trends having relation 
to the subject of race relations, and as is 
customary with me I am taking the time 
te record some of-these thoughts, this time 
in a letter to you. So much agitation has 
been manifested on television and radio 
recently, that the basis of it must be some- 
thing more than the usual disturbances re- 
lating to social phases. You no doubt re- 
call that in an article on this subject which 
was printed in the ConcressionaL Recorp of 
January 14, 1958, I referred to certain activi- 
ties by Communist Russia having to do with 
relations between the races in this country, 
and quoted at that time from the 1928 pro- 
ceedings of the Russian Comintern. 

Although you probably have a copy of 
that Recorp referred to in the preceding 

ph, I shall emphasize what I am 
about to say by quoting a few lines from 
218: 

“Soviet Russia, therefore, chose a subject 
of controversy which, if left alone for the 
course of time to adjust, would have ulti- 
mately solved itself and which already 
showed the signs of friendly solutions; that 
is, the interrelationships between races, 
white and Negro, particularly in the South. 
As an illustration of Communist plans to 
utilize slumbering antagonism 
only the pertinent propaganda and financ- 
ing which they were prepared to furnish 
in extenso, even though success would re- 
quire the period of many years, there fol- 
lows @ quotation from a speech by Com- 
rade Jones, Communist member from the 
United States of Amerita, who spoke follow- 
ing the opening speech by Bukharin before 
the Sixth Warld of the Communist 
International in the Hall of the Trade Union 
House, Moscow, July 17, 1928: 

“Comrades, the draft theses on the 
colonial. question are by far the most 
thorough theses in point of detail that we 
have had up to now on this question * * *. 
We organized here at the congress a small 
subcommittee of the Anglo-American secre- 
tariat which dealt with the Negro question 
in America. This commission has done a 
considerable amount of work, which, of 
course, is by no means complete, but the first 
steps were made for a real investigation of 
this question. In this commission ~ there 
arose some sharp differences as to the char- 
acter of the Negro movement in the United 
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States. One point of view is that these 
Negroes are a racial minority but are de- 
veloping some characteristics of a national 
minority and that in the future they will 
have to be considered as a national minor- 
ity. The other point of view is that these 
Negroes are a racial minority and are not 
developing any characteristics of a national 
minority and that the basis that they would 
develop these characteristics is rapidly dis- 
appearing, that there exists no national 
entity as such among the American Negroes 
* * *. The historical development of the 
American Negro has tended to create in him 
the desire to be considered a part of the 
American Nation. There are no tendencies 
to become a separate national minority with- 
in the American Nation. I have material on 
this which will be submitted to the colonial 
commission, in support of our disagreement, 
together with the theses drawn up by the 
Negro commission. 

“*We have to adopt a_program that will 
take care of their immediate needs; of 
course, keeping in mind the necessity for, 
organizing the revolution * * *. It is not so 
much the question of a new program but of 
carrying out the program that was adopted 
by the fourth and fifth congresses on this 
question. Up to now nothing has been done. 
The central slogan around which we can 
rally the Negro‘masses is the slogan of social 
equality. And the reason why we have not 
organized the Negroes in America and why 
we have such a small number of Negroes in 
our party is because we have not fought 
consistently for this principle.’ 

“It can, therefore, be readily seen that, as 
early as the fourth and fifth congresses of 
the Communist International preceding the 
one from which the above quotation is taken, 
plans were in formation for organizing the 
Negroes in America to demand equality, not 
only legally but also socially, holding out to 
them the possibility of establishing a Soviet 
republic for Negroes in America.” 

I shall not quote further because of length. 

There follows after this quotation extracts 
from an Official report of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, from testimony 
given by a Negro, Charles White, a WPA 
(Works Progress Administration) worker who 
I had found in the writers project during 
the conduct of investigations by the sub- 
committee to which I referred. I charge 
as representative of this subcommittee of all 
investigations in the city and State of New 
York. I shall, for clarity add here that there 
were five subprojects to what was known in 
the WPA as Project No. 1 all of which, in- 
cidentally, were dissolved within 6 weeks 
after I began my investigations; this dis- 
continuance being based upon evidence 
which I produced to the effect that the 
projects were rampant with communism, 
serving no valuable purpose whatsoever, and 
a waste of Government funds. 

Charles White, who evidenced integrity and 
intelligence, testified to the fact that he had 
been sent to Russia in 1930 with 99 
of whom about 30, were Negro, he being one, 
remaining in Russia about 18 months dur- 
ing which time they were taught sharpshoot- 
ing, handling and manipulation of rapid-fire 
machineguns, how to construct the various 
barricades in Street fighting, defending pub- 
lic squares, taking public buildings, and how 
to destroy the tank (military tank), horse- 
back riding, and secret coding. Upon being 
asked what purpose was to be served by all 
this so far as the Communist Party was con- 
cerned, he said, and I quote: “The program 
of the Communist Party for the Negroes was 
to be self-determination in the black belt. 
Generally speaking, that means the Cotton 
Belt where most of the Negro slaves lived 
when .they were brought to the States and 
where they are concentrated heavily.” 

I shall not prolong this quotation as it is 
very easy to refer to what further was said 
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in reference to the experience of Charles 
White in Russia and my purpose in calling 
this to your attention is preliminary to some 
comments that are to follow. 

I have reflected for some years upon that 
early determined effort on the part of Com- 
munist Russia to utilize this situation to 
the utmost for the creation of a destructive 
social conflict in this country paralleling 
other efforts which have never ceased and 
which, unfortunately, one administration 
after another has attempted to overcome by 
decent, peaceful, and reasonable means, all to 
no effect. It has been said, and wisely, that 
if Communists ever retreat or offer the 
slightest concession, it is only a temporary 
measure with a view to gaining strength for 
further destructive effort. This we never 
seem to learn. 

-I shall endeavor at this point to express 
some thoughts based upon the foregoing 
references as it has been dawning upon me 
recently that to cope with the danger which 
is apparently increasing, illustrated some- 
what by what has occurred in Alabama re- 
cently, that those who are vitally interested 
in this subject and aware of the latent 
danger, should carefully review the entire 
situation, considering relentlessly every 
angle. 

I have gained a definite impression from 
radio broadcasts and news reports all over 
the country that we are overlooking the real 
villain in our midst; that is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which has grown in financial re- 
sources and activities everywhere, appar- 
ently having a political status and influence 
beyond the comprehension’ of citizens in 
general. So far as I can recall, there has 
never been a suggestion or an attempt on 
the part of any committee in Congress to 
inquire into the sources of its finances, its 
affiliations, or the full extent and character 
of its activities. It is true, as referred to 
in my article, that extensive reports on the 
Communist affiliations of many NAACP of- 
ficials and officers appear in the records of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, 
many of such reports being quoted in part 
or in full in my article of January 14, 1958, 
of which you are no doubt aware, but no 


inquiries as to the association itself. 


I can see no reason whatever for such 
exception because there appears in almost 
every newspaper in our country, all too 
frequently, references to the NAACP inter- 
fering in legal proceedings, financing court 
action by members of its race, dictating to 
political leaders who they should appoint, 
and going even so far as to question actions 
of administrative officials from the White 
House to the lower levels. I noticed recently 
an article having reference to the possibility 
of the next Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia being a Negro. This is not in 
itself surprising, but it also contained a 
reference in the article to participation on 
the part of the NAACP relative to selection 
of the candidate for that office. 

You no doubt recall that not very long ago 
there was a controversy involving the integ- 
rity of certain police officers in the District. 
Because it so happened that among those 
police officers were a number of Negroes, 
NAACP using this as a basis for its demands, 
was permitted to interrogate the Chief of 
Police of the District of Columbia, which to 
the best of my knowledge was a novel pro- 
cedure. No one could offer any reason or 
excuse for permission being granted to the 
Officials of the NAACP to take part in the 
conduct of an official inquiry relating to this 
incident. It is definitely an illustration of 
characteristic occurrences taking place 
over the past few years in which the NAACP 
was permitted to participate without any 
apparent reason. 

It is my very definite opinion that if 
proper inquiries were conducted, unham- 
pered by the fear of retaliatory action on 
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the part of the NAACP, which seems to have 
instilled fear in so many of our higher of- 
ficials, that it is within possibility to show 
that the NAACP has simply been carrying 
out the original and continued efforts of 
Communist Russia toward social upheaval 
in the United States, regardless of whether 
by direct contact or parallel independent 
action. I have in my safe photostatic copies 
of financial transactions which occurred 4 
great many years ago between Communist 
Russia and certain groups incorporated in 
the United States, such groups acting for 
Russia, through which transactions funds 
were transferred by or at the direction of 
Communist Russia to those groups for the 
purpose of financing their destructive activ- 
ities in the United States. This type of pro- 
cedure not only could have been repeated 
but could be continuing at the present time. 
This, however, could only be determined by 
congressional inquiries and those who com- 
pose the committee or committees designated 
to conduct such inquiries should be above 
the chance of political influence or any type 
of fear. ; 

“Freedom riders” could properly be inter- 
preted as “Communist agitators,” just an- 
other link in the chain originating in the 
Russian Comintern, adapted to present po- 
litical and social conditions in the United 
States. 

Could any red-blooded American fail to 
resent invasion of his own home for the pur- 
pose as clearly manifested by the “freedom 
riders”? 

By providing a nursing corps instructed to 
insure protection to those engaged in de- 
liberately creating social destruction, Federal 
authorities have contributed to the plans 
formulated by Communist Russia to create 
chaos in the South, although no doubt little 
realizing they have fallen into such a trap. 

It has long been contended, supported by 
scholars, since alleged ratification of the 14th 
amendment under which equal protection 
under the law has been fostered, that 
it was itself “ratified” at the point of 
the bayonet when, 3 years after the Civil 
War was over the Southern States were 
coerced—by militiamen sitting in the 
State legislatures—into ratifying the amend- 
ment. The Constitution itself prescribes 
a@ proper method of ratification, and the 
present generation is suffering 100 years 
later from the consequences of the dis- 
regard of the Constitution in the pe- 
riod immediately after the Civil War. The 
Supreme Court has ruled on many 14th 
amendment cases but has consistently re- 
fused to pass upon any case involving the 
legality of the ratification of the 14th 
amendment itself. 

To recapitulate briefly, I firmly believe 
that our country is bordering on the edge 
of a destructive upheaval brought about 
by the acts of groups in this country whose 
course of action is dictated and very pos- 
sibly financed to a large degree by Com- 
munist Russia. 

If this unfortunate trend toward inter- 
ference by Federal bureaus with affairs of 
the several States continues much longer, 
States can look forward to the status of 
territories only within the ubiquitous power 
of a central government, and no longer 
will this be the United States. It could 
very possibly mean destruction or. partial 
destruction, of the social, financial, and 
particularly, political status of the South. 
Such result undoubtedly would go far to- 
ward accomplishing what is patently the 
aim of the Communists, and that is elim- 
ination of that section of national existence 
which still reflects to the largest degree the 
basic, conservative principles of representa- 
tive democracy upon which the United 
States of America was founded, and it is 
to be hoped that with God’s help, will con- 
tinue to be so. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. RALPH BurRTON. 


Contain Castro or Beat Him? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend for the reading by 
the Members of the House the following 
article entitled “Contain Castro, or Beat 
Him?” by Rex Karney, associate editor 
of the Register-Republic, which ap- 
peared recently in the Rockford Regis- 
ter-Republic. : 

I think there are clear and unmistak- 
able signs that the philosophy of con- 
tainment is beginning to permeate our 
policy toward Cuba. How else can you 
explain the action of the Chief Executive 
in giving his approval of the tractors for 
Castro blackmail scheme? 

We need to be concerned, as this ar- 
ticle contends, not with the mere con- 
tainment of this Communist puppet, but 
with his complete downfall and destruc- 
tion: 

“CONTAIN” CasTRO, oR BEAT Him? 
di (By Rex Karney) 

Not too long ago, I joined with other mem- 
bers of American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in applauding enthusiastically when 
President Kennedy explained the U.S. posi- 
tion in regard to Castro’s Cuba. Only a few 
hours after it was apparent that invasion 
of the island by Cuban anti-Communists 
had failed, Mr. Kennedy told us: 

“Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of noninterference merely 
conceals or excuses a policy of nonaction, if 
the nations of this hemisphere fail to meet 
their commitments against outside Commu- 
nist penetration, then I want it clearly 
understood that this Government will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary obligations, 
which are the security of our Nation.” 

Those were brave words, and they drew 
deserved cheers. Mr. Kennedy made it clear 
that the United States, as a matter of 
self-preservation, could not allow Cuba to 
become a Russian outpost. 

Yet, 3 weeks later, it is apparent that the 
administration is veering toward a new 
policy in regard to Castro. As Philip Geye- 
lin, Washington correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal, put it the other day, the 
policy now seems to be “if you can’t beat 
Castro, contain him.” 


I do not believe this is Mr, Kennedy’s ~ 


personal preference. There is nothing in the 
President's record indicating he would be 
amenable to such a policy. But there are 
in our State Department, as this column has 
reported previously, men who believe the 
spread of communism is inevitable and that 
the United States must learn to get along 
with Communist neigh 6 

By containing Castro, I presume State De- 
partment policymakers isolating him from 
the other Latin republics in a variety of ways. 

Plans already are in the works for intensi- 
fied economic aid to other Latin nations. 
We seem to be back at the same old stand, 
trying to buy friendship and allies in the 
cause of freedom. Our State Department 
still hasn't learned that in the South Ameri- 
can countries, at least, most responsible 
leaders prefer low-interest loans to outright 
American grants. We should know, by now, 
that an ally that has to be purchased isn’t 
worth the price. Grandiose and suddenly- 
offered aid programs for the other Latin 
countries do, of course, shift the spotlight 
from Cuba to other spots in the western 
hemisphere. 
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There has been some consideration given 
to getting other Latin American countries 
to join in an econgmic boycott of Cuba. But 
even here, the United States is in a weak 
position. Right now the United States buys 
tobacco, molasses, fruits, and vegetables 
from Castro’s Cuba. And we sell Cuba medi- 
cines and foodstuffs. Why should we be 
doing any business at all with this Russian 
satellite? The Castro government will not 
topple as long as the Red dictator can avoid 
economic catastrophe. Whey should we help 
maintain Cuban stability? 

The United States has a perfect excuse for 
declaring a sea and air blockade of Cuba, 
and such action should not be too hard to 
sell to other Latin American nations. Com- 
munist military supplies and, more import- 
ant, Red propaganda equipment are being 
poured into the island by Soviet Russia. And 
it is no secret that Communist arms and 
ammunition, and Soviet propaganda presses 
and pamphlets, once in Cuba will find their 
way into other Latin republics, where many 
governments are traditionally shaky. 

What are non-Communist western hemi- 
sphere governments supposed to do: wait 
until Khrushchev has enough planes and 
bombs in Cuba to fight us all, before we act 
as @ matter of self-preservation? 

The idea of containing Castro, and allow- 
ing this menace to exist in the vain hope that 
the cancer cells will not spread to the rest ot 
the hemisphere, is not exactly the forward- 
looking policy that Mr. Kennedy pledged 
when he was campaigning. I would like to 
see Mr. Kennedy renounce the appeasement 
policies of his own state department, and 
stand by the pledge he made to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. As a matter 
of fact, I think the President would find such 
action to_be smart politics, as well as a long 
step im the direction of rescuing American 
prestige. 





The Long Days Ahead for the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Times. I believe 
the editorial is interesting commentary 
on what we have done, and what lies 
ahead before adjournment, and for that 
reason I call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

THe Lonc DayS AHEAD FOR THE 87TH 
CONGRESS 

We may think now of the 87th Congress 
and the unpleasantness of the Washington 
summer. The breathing spell of Memorial 
Day lies behind. Only the Fourth of July 
remains to break the monotony of legislatiye 
labor. Then the stretch drive will begin. 
There is much to be done. And once the 
European trip is finished, it is assumed that 
President Kennedy will be ready to battle 
even more vigorously for his program. 

Actually, the Chief Executive has to date 
fared very well. Congressional Quarterly - 
keeps a box score of 25 major pieces of legis- 
lation. Nine have been moved into the col- 
umn of finished business. Others are in 
various stages of action. A few—the med- 
ical care for the aged bill, for 
just sitting there. The President’s batting 
average may drop a little before the final 


inning. 
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Consider the Kennedy tax bill. A member 
of the Star’s staff in Washington recently 
got the impression that this one is in trou- 
ble. It has sparked opposition in every con- 
ceivable quarter. There is a growing belief 
that it is a rather hastily assembled package. 

Undoubtedly corporation and excise taxes 
will be continued at the present rate. But 
the lawmakers may be disposed to select 
only a few items from the revenue grab 
bag and let the rest drop. In the long run, 
delay could be a wise choice. It would turn 
attention to genuine tax*reform next year. 

We have, in the tax bill, an example of 
congressional assertiveness. In spite of the 
little gifts they have handed Mr. Kennedy, 
these are by no means docile lawmakers. 
They have put their mark on each bill. It 
may also be noted that most of the accom- 
plishments to date have been replays of 
previous legislative hassles. But success 
counts and bills such as minimum wage and 
depressed areas have been successful. 

But from here on, Congress will be moving 
in some new fields. The tax bill, for instance, 
contains little that is really original; but 
it is wrapped up in one big ball of wax that 
may be legislatively indigestible. The mu- 
tual security program puts together several 
suggestions made previously by President 
Eisenhower. But Mr. Kennedy is asking for 
a lot at one time. The space appropriation 
would commit the Nation to a vastly ex- 
panded cosmic adventure. 

Thus the months ahead will be of great 
importance to Mr. Kennedy and his Congress. 
And as we think of the 87th Congress let 
us do so in all y. Summers are long 
in the Nation’s Capital. 


———— 


Hon. J. Hareld Flannery 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June §, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not let this moment pass without asso- 
ciating myself with all of the fine tributes 
that have been paid to a very dear friend 
and former colleague, the Honorable 
J. Harold Flannery. 

His death, at the age of 63, has re- 
moved one of the outstanding citizens 
of my State of Pennsylvania, where he 
had served with distinction as a jurist 
and as a Congressman. 

Judge Flannery was a man of tre- 
mendous vigor. He also was an individ- 
ual who possessed a truly wonderful 
sense of humor. Both helped to mold 
the qualities of leadership and friend- 
ship that everyone who ever knew him 
admired. 

From his school days in Wyoming 
Seminary, Judge Flannery was marked 
for distinction. His own townspeople 
of Pittston named him their solicitor. 
He later served as an assistant district 
attorney of his county, Luzerne, and at 
the age of 38 was selected by the elec- 
torate to serve here in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

‘From the time he first came into the 
halls of Congress with the 75th Congress 
in 1936, Judge Flannery showed that he 
was to be a distinguished member of this 
great body. The intensity of his convic- 
tions and the spirit with which he gave 
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his best to every cause he ever cham- 
pioned will long be remembered by all 
of us who served with him. 

Judge Flannery was elected to the 
Common Pleas Court of Luzerne County 
on November 4, 1941. His years on the 
bench proved that he had an unlimited 
capacity for work. His people knew this 
and their respect for Harold was re- 
flected this past May when they nomi- 
nated him for a third term without op- 
position from either party. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife, his son, and his sister. They should 
find much happiness in knowing that J. 
Harold Flannery contributed much to 
making America a better place to live. 





Burns Creek Project Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp today. the 
announcement from the Department of 
Agriculture of a disaster area caused 
by the severe drought in southern Idaho: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D:C., June 2, 1961. 


USDA DesicnaTes 18 CouNnTIES IN IDAHO AS 
DrouGHT EMERGENCY AREAS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
announced designation of 18 counties in 
south central Idaho as disaster areas be- 
cause of severe drought. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man is making available $745,000 of emer- 
gency funds, to be administered through the 
Agricultural Conservation Program by the 
State and county tural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) Committees. 

These funds will be used to share with 
farmers and ranchers the cost of emergency 
measures designed to conserve and supple- 
ment irrigation water on cropland, and to 
supplement livestock water in range areas. 
The emergency cost-shares will come from 
funds authorized under Public Law 85-58. 

Counties designated by Secretary Freeman 
as drought disaster areas for the emergency 
ACP assistance are Bannock, Bear Lake, 
Blaine, Butte, Caribou, Cassia, Clark, Custer, 
Elmore, Franklin, Gooding, Jefferson, Lemhi, 
Lincoln Owyhee, Power, Teton and Twin 
Falls. 

USDA said the water supply situation in 
these Idaho counties is extremely acute at 
this time. The Idaho State Disaster Commit- 
tee requested ACP cost-sharing for emergen- 
cy water practices that can be undertaken 
immediately in orger to benefit this year's 
crop production and livestock operations. 

The Idaho drought has plagued some areas 
for several years. Ranchers have experienced 
substantial damage and losses to range pas- 
tures and crops. Most of them need to 
produce at least part of the winter feed they 
use in their livestock operations. Many 
farmers and ranchers need emergency assist- 
ance to continue operating. 

Under ACP the Federal Government shares 
the cost of needed conservation to assure 
in the public interest the wise use, protec- 
tion and improvement of soil and water re- 
sources-on farmland. ACP emergency cost- 
sharing will be offered Idaho farmers and 
ranchers on conservation practices that con- 
serve the supply of water currently available, 
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increase the supply for existing irrigation 
systems, and increase water for livestock. 

Farmers will pay about half the cost of 
the practices. Farmers apply for cost-share 
assistance to the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) Committee serving 
their county. 


The Department of Agriculture states 
that the water supply situation in these 
Idaho counties is extremely acute, and 
they are making available ACP cost 
sharing for emergency practices to help 
reduce the effects of this great drought. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee, of which I 
am a member, has recently held hear- 
ings on the Burns Creek project in 
southeastern Idaho. This is a true mul- 
tiple-purpose project with great benefits. 
It would create a much-needed storage 
reservoir of some 234,000 acre-feet of 
water in this drought disaster area. 

I would also like to insert in the Rrec- 
orp at this point the testimony of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr, Harp1nc] before this subcommittee 
regarding the need for the Burns Creek 
project in southeastern Idaho: 
STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE RALPH R. 

HarRDING BEFORE IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 

TION SUBCOMMITTEE, APRIL 17, 1961 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it-is a real privilege for me to be able 
to come before this great committee of the 
Congress to testify in behalf of the authori- 
zation of the Burns Creek project. 

We in Idaho feel that the Burns Creek 
project, which will be integrated electrically, 
hydraulically, and financially with the Pali- 
sades project, is the next logical step in our 
program of utilizing the Snake River for the 
benefit of mankind. For a long time we have 
realized the necessity of building our storage 
dams as far upstream as possible to catch 
and store the snow runoff for use by down- 
stream irrigators. 

The Burns Creek Dam, which is located 
30 miles downstream from the Palisades 
Dam, will be constructed at the site that has 
been determined best by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, our Idaho irrigators, and other in- 
terested parties. It is the only site between 
the Wyoming border and the area where 
feeder canals begin taking water from the 
Snake River where a dam of sufficient size 
can be constructed to fully utilize the stor- 
age resources of the river. 

The Burns Creek Reservoir would store 
234,000 acre-feet of water—17,000 acre-feet 
of which would be a re-regulating capacity 
reservoir, 117,000 acre-feet of which would 
be maintained as a power head, and 100,000 
acre-feet of supplemental irrigation storage. 
The value of this 100,000 acre-feet of sup- 
plemental irrigation water cannot be em- 
phasized enough. I have asked the Bureau 
of Reclamation to calculate how many acres 
this 100,000 acre-feet would irrigate for one 
vital water turn. I have been informed that 
after taking into consideration the evapora- 
tion and transit losses this 100,000 acre-feet 
of water would provide 1 irrigation turn 
for 186,000 acres of potatoes or sugarbeets. 
Any row crop farmer in Idaho can testify as 
to the importance of having the water avail- 
able for this last vital turn. 

It is also important to note that in the 
case of an extreme drought emergency, the 
117,000 acre-feet power head could also be 
released, providing an irrigating turn for 
approximately an additional 200,000 acres. 

Water is the lifeblood of Idaho. Last 
month there appeared before this committee 
a group of Idaho farmers—Leonard Graham 
and John Poole from Rigby, Clifford Scoresby 
from Iona, Russell Hoim of Shelley, and Leo 
Murdock of Thomas, Idaho. These are all 
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men who have spent the prime of their lives 
on Idaho farms. Iam sure that if you asked 
any one_of them what is the hardest work 
that they have ever done, they would reply, 
“irrigating.” They know what it is to spend 
all night, while their city neighbors are 
sleeping, tramping the fields in a pair of rub- 
ber boots carrying a shovel and a lantern 
to make sure that every drop of water is 
properly utilized. There is.no time for sleep 
for an Idaho farmer when it is his turn to 
irrigate. He cannot afford to waste any 
water, and I can assure you that the above- 
mentioned witnessessare men who, through- 
out their lives, have attempted to conserve 
and to utilize the waters of the Snake River. 
I was greatly impressed with their testi- 
monies pleading for the authorization of the 
Burns Creek project.. I believe that with- 
out exception these were men who opposed 
the construction of a Federal dam in Hells 
Canyon. These are men who believe 
strongly in free enterprise, who would oppose 
again the Federal Government building a 
dam anywhere on the Snake River for 
strictly power purposes; yet, they come to 
Washington and testify as to the necessity 
and the vitality of the Burns Creek project 
because they want to store every drop of 
water for use by their fellow farmers. 

These men have seen short-water years, 
years in which the 100,000 acre-feet to sup- 
plemental storage in Burns Creek would 
have made the difference between a poor 
crop and a good crop, or between no crop 
and a poor crop. 

I am grateful to be here today to represent 
their interests and the interests of thousands 
of other Idaho farmers and small business- 
men and working people whose livelihood 
depends upon a prosperous farm economy. 
In Idaho our farm economy depends upon 
water from the Snake River. I feel that the 
fact that the Burns Creek project will have 
the capacity to generate 90,000 kilowatts of 
electricity is not sufficient reason to deny its 
construction. Rather, we should be grateful 
for this power capacity which will in turn 
repay 97 percent of the total construction 
costs of this project to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Much has been said throughout past hear- 
ings that Burns Creek is being constructed 
to generate power for the favored few, refer- 
ring to the preference customers. This is 
not so. The two largest customers of Palis- 
ades Power are the Idaho Power Co. and the 
Utah Power & Light Co.; and I assume that 
they will likewise be the two largest cus- 
tomers of Burns Creek power. 

According to 1960 figures released by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for their entire sys- 
tem in Idaho, private utilities are receiving 
35 percent of the power and paying only 23 
percent of the revenues. Preference custom- 
ers are receiving only 39 percent of the power 
but are paying 56 percent of the revenues, 
and the remaining 26 percent of the power 
which produces 21 percent of the revenues 
is being used by irrigators. It is possible 
for the investor-owned utilities such as Utah 
Power & Light Co. and Idaho Power Co. to 
firm up this hydropower that they buy at 
reduced rates from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with power generated in their own 
plants and sell it to their customers at the 
higher firm power rates. So power generated 
in Idaho by the Bureau of Reclamation has 
benefited not only the REA’s and the mu- 
nicipalities but also the private power com- 
panies and, even more importantly, all of 
the people of Idaho. 

I believe that Burns Creek is a sound busi- 
ness investment. Not only does it provide 
234,000 acre-feet of storage capacity and the 
generating capacity for 90,000 kilowatts of 
electricity, but it will also double the rev- 
enues from the Palisades project. When we 
consider that the Palisades project cost $62 
million and the Burns Creek project is esti- 
mated to cost $45 million and yet combined 
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they will produce twice as much annual net 
power revenues, it is easy to see why this is 
an economically justifiable project. 

I am sincere in asking that this honorable 
committee give favorable action to our leg- 
islation authorizing the construction of this 
much-needed reclamation project. I wish to 
thank you again for the privilege I have had 
of appearing before this outstanding com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily support this 
project as a needed, worthwhile and eco- 
nomically feasible project, beneficial not 
only for the farmers of Idaho, but for 
the whole country as well. I urge my 
colleagues to give this project their ut- 
most consideration and support when it 
comes before the House. 





Speaker Sam Rayburn Challenges Youth 
To Work Diligently—Veteran Legisla- 
tive Leader Addresses Woodward 
School Commencement Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my honor yesterday, June 7, to in- 
troduce Speaker Sam RAYBURN as the 
commencement speaker for the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Woodward School 
for Boys in Washington, D.C. Among 
those receiving their diplomas on this 
occasion was the son of Speaker Ray- 
BURN’s administrative assistant, John W. 
Holton, Jr. 

Mr. RayBuRN spoke without benefit of 
a formal text and, therefore, only those 
present have access to the full value of 
his comments. However, for the benefit 
of those who were not in attendance at 
the exercises, I would draw their atten- 
tion to an article in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post which quotes the heart of 
Speaker RAyBURN’s remarks and reveals 
that he was addressing not only the 
young men of Woodward School, but all 
the’ youth of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my introductory remarks and 
the article from the Washington Post 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and editorial were ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES, WOODWARD SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, WASHINGTON, D.C., June 7, 1961 
Headmaster Lewis, Dr. Maas, ladies and 

gentlemen, and graduates and guests of 

Woodward School, there is perhaps no more 

overworked cliche in the entire battery of 

introductory comments than the one which 
begins, “Your speaker today needs no in- 
troduction.” 

Yet, of none could it be said with more 
truth than of “Mr. Sam”—especially here in 
Washington. Though he has not been here 
quite as long as the Washington Monu- 
ment, there are some who would maintain 
that he is made of just as durable material. 
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Speaker Raysurn has not only seen much 
of American history, he has helped to make 
it, and he is history—and a potent force in 
the history that is yet to be written. 

Not only has he served longer than any 
Members of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives—now in his 25th consecutive 
term—but he has served longer than any 
Member in the history of the House—and on 
June 12, just 5 days hence, he will have 
doubled the former record of tenure as 
Speaker which was held by Henry Clay. 

I find a particular pleasure in introducing 
Speaker RayBurRN in an educational context, 
because I am one of his many students in 
the art of government. Though I am “in- 
clined to believe he always.feels a slight 
twinge of remorse for those errant pupils 
who go to “that other body.” 

Speaker Raysurn’s service in the House 
of Representatives has spanned the ad- 
ministrations of seven Presidents. Yet even 
such a statement as this does not indicate 
the deep impress of his life on American 
Government—an adequate appraisal of 
which will require the work of many his- 
torians in the years to come, 

It is with a genuine sense of privilege that 
I present a man of great knowledge in the 
affairs of Government and deep wisdom in 
the ways of life—the Honorable Sam Rar- 
BURN, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

SPEAKER RAYBURN STATES ROLE OF YouTH 
In NATION 


Speaker of the House Sam RAyYBURN, 


' Democrat, of Texas, in a straight-from-the- 


shoulder commencement address, yesterday 
told graduates of the Woodward School for 
Boys just what he expects of the Nation’s 
youth. ? 

“You must be such citizens as will protect 
and defend and perpetuate the mighty, the - 
free, and the good government under which 
you live,” Raysurn told the 50 seniors dur- 
ing ceremonies at the Interior Department 
auditorium. 

“I want you to know.the history of your 
country,” he declared. “Read the lives of 
the men who made it great. You will never 
have a concept of this Nation’s history un- 
less you make men like Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison your neighbors.” 

“I want you to know your Government,” 
RAYBURN continued, telling the boys to study 
the Constitution. “When you know that 
document, I know you will love and be will- 
ing to serve the Government it brought into 
being.” 

“You've got to want education badly 
enough to work for it,” the Speaker said. 
He charged the boys not to forget. college 
because they might have to pay for it with 
“work that dirties your hands and puts 
grime on your clothes.” 

To make knowledge worth while, Raysurn 
said, it must be used. To use it properly, 
he told the graduates, takes good judgment 
and “just plein elbow grease.” 





House Un-American Activities Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18; 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of two editorials which appeared in 
the newspaper or magazine published by 
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the- Associated Students of Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., along with two accom- 
panying letters addressed to me by the 
president of the Associated Students of 
Long Beach State College. 

The reference to the mock demonstra- 
tion in the first paragraph of the first 
letter hereinafter set forth refers to a 
mock demonstration purported to repre- 
sent a hearing before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. I believe 
I am reliably informed that said mock 
demenstration was sponsored by the 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union which abides amongst the stu- 
dents of the Long Beach State College. 


If it be asked how it comes that I re- 
ceived these letters and these editorials 
as I did from the president of the As- 
sociated Students of Long Beach State 
College, I respectfully inform that Long 
Beach was part of the congressional dis- 
trict -which I formerly represented in 
this great legislative body and that my 
home and present congressional district, 
while not including the city boundaries 
of Long Beach where Long Beach State 
College is located, it is immediately con- 
tiguous to the boundaries of the city 
of Long Beach. Furthermore, it appears 
to be widely known in that geographical 
area that I have been for many years 
and am now a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


The letter including the college paper 
editorials expressly contains permission 
to publish the editorials. The authority 
being to use both editorials, I therefore, 
naturally insert both, just as they were 
remitted to me by the president of the 
student body, as per letter from him 
herein set forth: 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF 

LONG BEacH SrTaTe COLLEGE, 

: Long Beach, Calif. 
Congressman CLyprE DoYLez, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DoyrLe: I am writing 
on behalf of the Associated Students of Long 
Beach State Gollege. The recent publicity 
given our school over the mock demonstra- 
tion on the House of Un-American Activities 
and Wild Magazine was rather unfavorable. 

We do not believe that the college de- 
served this type of publicity and wish to do 
ail we can to prove that this school is not 
whs% was said about it. We wish to extend 
to you an invitation to come to our college 
and hear what the students think and be- 
lieve in. 

Sincerely, 
WititmaM S. TILNEY, 
President, Long Beach State College. 
ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF 
LonG Beacu State COLLEGE, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Congressman CLybz Dore, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CONGRESSMAN Doyle: I am sorry I 
did not reply sooner but I waited until I 
could send some added information. Te- 
night John Lechner will be speaking at our 
school, and I should be able to get some opin- 
ions on his lecture. 

The editorials enclosed are sent with the 
consent of our editors. We hope you will be 
able to get a better understanding of the 
situation at our school and find that we are 
objective in our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
WrtrmaM 8. TILNEy, 
President. 
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HUAC Versus “Com™mrses”—ABOLITION NOT 
ALL DisTorTION 


You pay your money and you take your 
choice. 

We paid our money to see “Operation Abo- 
lition” last Friday and we made our choice. 
We think it is a winner. 

Some of our ACLU friends were there to 
hand us a critical analysis of the allegedly 
fixed film. And someone also handed us 
J. Edgar Hoover’s report on “Communist 
Target—Youth.” 

We have never seen the film uncut, so it is 
not for us to_say if it is slanted. But fixed 
or not—it clearly shows students performing 
in a disorderly manner, openly consorting 
with known Communist leaders in support 
of defamatory acts against a committee of 
the Congress. 

J. Edgar Hoover has headed up the one 
untarnished bureau in this country for over 
three decades. His document is factual and 
based on evidence, not innuendo. Both the 
film and his report have hurt the Commu- 
nist cause. Their loud screams of “Unfair” 
indicate that this is so. 

Americans who have nothing to hide or to 
be ashamed of do not seek refuge behind 
the fifth amendment. There are some on 
this campus who would do so. It is this 
element that, knowingly or unknowingly, 
aids and abets the Communist cause. 

How do we stand? Not for disorder, 
surely. Our feelings against a repugnant 
governmental operation will be addressed to 
our elected lawmakers. But it will be done 
through rational communication—not by 
irrational mob action. 


LEGION SMEAR 


What. has been the semester's biggest 
story? 

The story with the most far-reaching con- 
sequences including a smear which involves 
students, faculty, and administration alike, 
is one which began when a mock House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearing was 
sponsored here by the campus chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Since that time, through distortion and 
outright falsehoods that can in no way be 
attributed to the ACLU, State has been at- 
tacked on both radio and television as being 
a Communist-ridden campus. 

Typical of the facts used in blasting LBSC 
is the statement by the American Legion’s 
Dr. John Lechner who said 600 uncontrolla- 
ble students demonstrated against the HUAC 
in LH-151. 

Everyone knows that 600 people could not 
get into the Little Theater, much less the 
lecture hall. 

LBSC is familiar with Dr.'Lechner through 
prior attacks. But they did not involve the 
public. We have filled many columns with 
his fantastically erroneous and superpatriotic 
statements. These could do more harm 
than the Communists could do in years of 
hard work. 

But the college’s reputation has been at- 
tacked and the attacks have been heard by 
thousands of radio and television patrons. 
If there has been any step taken to counter 
this defamation, which might’have serious 
effects, then we are not aware of it. 





Education and a Changing Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
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I include the commencement address 
made by Oliver Cromwell Carmichael, 
Sr., on the occasion of the graduation 
exercises at Converse College of Spartan- 
burg, S.C., on May 29, 1961. 


As one of my daughters was graduated’ 


on this occasion, it was my privilege to 
hear this stirring address by this great 
man and I want to share it with my col- 
leagues and friends. 
EDUCATION AND A CHANGING SOCIETY 
(By Oliver C. Carmichael) 


Commencement is a joyful occasion, It 
celebrates the conclusion of a successful 
race, the culmination of a 4-year marathon, 
and the crowning of the victors with the 
royal wreath of a college degree. The set- 
ting is charming, peaceful, and serene. It 
reflects little of the turbulence of the world 
outside. Yet as we consider the graduates 
our thoughts naturally turn to the future 
and the kind of world in which they will 
live and work. 

The increasing tempo of change in the 
world around us parallels the increasing 
speed of travel. From the horse and buggy 
to trains, to automobiles, to airplanes, and 
to jets recounts the story of transportation 
of the past century. From the simple life 
of the rural community to the crowded and 
complex life of urban and metropolitan cen- 
ters suggests the nature of the changes 
which have occurred in American society in 
the same period. But the half has not yet 
been told. The outlook for the next 50 
years suggests more revolutionary changes 
than have occurred in the past two centuries. 

A major industry in the United States 
today is research. During the current year 
Government, business, and industry are 
spending more than $15 billion for this ac- 
tivity, chiefly in the fields of science and 
technology. Each new discovery will affect 
to a greater or less extent, directly, or in- 
directly, the lives of all of us. Peaceful uses 
of atomic energy could largely transform 
the economy of the country. Automobiles 
and airplanes powered with nuclear energy, 
homes heated, and the wheels of industry 
turned by this same new source of power, are 
examples of the effect of a single discovery— 
that of atomic fission. Startling discoveries 
in the biological sciences, particularly in the 
field of genetics, forecast profound develop- 
ments in the years ahead. The average life 
span has increased from 48 years in 1900 to 
more than 70 years in 1960. Discoveries in 
medicine have transformed the control of 
disease in the past 15 years and research 
goes on apace. 

Added to all these and a vast number of 
other advances is now the venture into outer 
space. Talks of landings on the Moon and 
journeys to Mars are reported daily in the 
press. Concurrently there is research on 
ocean depths and talk of penetrating to the 
center of the earth to see what goes on 
there. The magnitude of current scientific 
and technological investigations in all fields 
has no parallel in history. It has been sug- 
gested that, as a result, the life of A.D. 2000 
will be as different from that of 1960 as 
1960 was different from 1500. 

To complicate matters still further, a 
population expert predicts that if the cur- 
rent rate of population growth continues, 
the census takers in the year 2000 will find 
230 million more U.S. citizens than were re- 
ported in 1950. Living to be 100 years old 
will be commonplace by that time according 
to this estimate. : 

So, this is the kind of brave new world 
into which you graduates of 1961 will be 
entering as you go forth from this hall 
today with diplomas in hand. What excit- 
ing stories you will have to exchange with 
each other when you return to Converse for 
your 50th anniversary in 2011. The adven- 
ture of living and participating in the ex- 
citing times ahead is surely the most 
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challenging prospect any class ever had. 
Your lives will not be quiet, serene, and 
sheltered. The sea of change and progress 
will not be placid but turbulent. The buf- 
feting of conflicting winds of doctrine and 
of mounting waves of change will test to 
their limits your fortitude and capacity for 
adjustment. At this point -your education 
will be your greatest asset. Not merely the 
facts you have learned but the capacity to 
think straight and independently to main- 
tain an active imagination and to apply it 
to daily living. - 

Humanistic studies—history, foreign lan- 
guages, literature, and philosophy—have pro- 
vided you with some understanding of our 
heritage and of the hopes and aspirations of 
American society. The social sciences—so- 
ciology, economics, and political science— 
have aquainted you with our social institu- 
tions, with the motivations of our society, 
and with some of the currents and counter- 
currents at work in today’s social, economic, 
and political life. And the natural sciences— 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and 
mathematics—have led you to some under- 
standing of the role of science and technol- 
ogy in our society and of the method by 
which scientists have been able to achieve 
the “miracles” of modern research and by 
which they are destined to transform the 
life of society in the future. 

But the knowledge which provides the 
basic understanding of the nature of the 
world in which we live is only the begin- 
ning of education. Unless intellectual initia- 
tive and abiding intellectual interests have 
resulted from the years spent in college your 
efforts have missed the target. The spirit 
of learning is a more important acquisition 
than learning itself. This is the quality 
needed most for meeting the exciting and 
challenging future years. Woodrow Wilson 
once said: “The object of a liberal training 
is not learning, but discipline and the en- 
lightenment of the mind. The educated 
man,” he said, “is to be discovered by his 
point of view, by the temper of his mind, 
by his attitude toward life and his fair way 
of thinking.” 

One of the most disturbing criticisms of 
college graduates is that they so often fail 
to keep up scholarly interests when college 
days are over. They read few, if any, serious 
books; they often have no intellectual hob- 
bies and generally neglect the life of the 
mind. Someone who made a study of sev- 
eral hundred college graduates who had been 
out of college several-years came out with 
the conclusion that on cOmmencement day, 
on the average,.50 of every 100° graduates 
had reached the peak of their educational 
development while the other 50 had just 


The former emerged from college with 
little or no curiosity or scholarly interests, 
while the latter, though having done well in 
college, were just entering the most impor- 
tant phase of their development. In the 
years ahead those who fail to continue their 
education have little hope of survival. It is 
now not only desirable, but essential, if one 
is to withstand the buffetings of changing 
times, that he or she continue to seek knowl- 
edge and understanding. This is the mean- 
ing, for college graduates, of the years ahead 
if you are to keep abreast and ride success- 
fully the waves of change. 

But success in personal adjustment to the 
issues of your day will not be enough. The 
exercise of leadership in helping others to 
live out their lives successfully and happily 
is an inescapable responsibility of college 
graduates. Much more need for such leader- 
ship will be ewperienced during the next 50 
years than in the past and those who have 
had special educational opportunities must 
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meet that need. Too often in American life 
we have stressed the rights and privileges 
rather than the responsibilities of the edu- 
cated. It is even incorporated in the ritual 
used in the award of degrees. It has always 
been true that those who have had special 
advantages have corresponding responsibili- 
ties but the need for stressing it has never 
been so great. 

Education which has failed to inspire a 
deep and abiding sense of social responsi- 
bility has missed its goal. Society has a right 
to expect special contributions to social sta- 
bility and progress from its college graduates. 
It is the primary basis for its vast invest- 
ment in the educational enterprise. The re- 
sponse of college and university graduates to 
this challenge in the turbulent times ahead 
will largely determine whether American so- 
ciety will be able to adjust successfully to 
the unprecedented changes which I have 
suggested. Thus, deep and abiding social in- 
terests are as essential as intellectual inter- 
ests to your effectiveness as college graduates. 
In whatever community you may reside there 
will be opportunities for constructive con- 
tributions to the improvement of conditions 
and understanding which you will be privi- 
leged to make, if your concern for the better- 
ment of community life is deep and genuine. 

The initiative required for effective par- 
ticipation in community activities is a 
quality of the educated leader. It involves 
not only a knowledge of the community and 
its needs, but a lively intuition or imagina- 
tion which enables one to visualize the most 
effective means of meeting the needs. Too 
often college graduates with high ideals and 
a sincere desire to do their part as citizens 
becomes so absorbed in the burdens of daily 
living, and making a living, that community 
interest wanes. To avoid such a tragedy it 
is necessary to cultivate continuously the 
gift of imagination. After all, imagination 
is the most powerful force in the world, It 
is behind every great achievement whether 
in science or in art. 

Atomic fission, which produces the most 
powerful and terrifying physical force in the 
world, came into being because someone had 
the ability to visualize its possibility and the 
means of testing the hypothesis. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral existed in the mind of Sir 
Christoper Wren before ever a stone was 
laid. In whatever field one looks achieve- 
ments stem from imaginative leaders. The 
boredom of life and the ineffectiveness of 
men and women often result from their 
failure to nurture the gift of imagination. 

Its finest flower is found in man’s capacity 
to discern spiritual reality and values. In 
this atomic age, when science and technology 
have become the dominant concern of na- 
tions, we have neglected to cultivate ade- 
quately the gift of spiritual discernment. 
Perhaps the restoration of emphasis upon 
spiritual values which prevailed in the early 
history of American life will have to wait 
upon the leadership of able, educated and 
dedicated women whose contributions to the 
life of society have traditionally been in this 
area. 

In this connection one is reminded of the 
characterization of people by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He said: “There are one-story in- 
tellects, two-story intellects, and three-story 
intellects with skylights. All fact collectors, 
who have no aim beyond their facts, are one- 
story men. Two-story men compares, reason, 
generalize, using the labors of the fact col- 
lectors as well as their own. Three-story 
men idealize, imagine, predict; their best 
illumination comes from above, through the 
skylight.” The great need of today and to- 
morrow is for three-story men and women 
whose “best illumination comes from above, 
through the skylight.” 
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Dangers Cited in Serving Liquor on 
Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a for- 
mer pilot who is familiar with the tre- 
mendous responsibility assumed by the 
personnel of our busy commercial air- 
lines, I think it is important to give some 
thought to the attitude of airline pilots 
toward serving liquor on commercial 
flights. The following article written 
for the Baptist Standard by L. Cullom 
Claxton, a pilot for American Airlines, 
is, in my opinion, important reading. 

NONDRINKING PASSENGER—FORGOTTEN MAN 
ALOFT 
(By L. Cullom Claxton) 


Drinking on airplanes creates nuisances 
and embarrassments as well as actual dan- 
gers for the pilot, stewardesses, and pas- 
sengers. 

I’ve had at least one potential danger situ- 
ation during my 17 years as a pilot for 
American Airlines. The number of embar- 
rassing or nuisance situations are too fre- 
quent to count. 

Although my 14,000 hours of flying gives 
me enough seniority to bid in for some 
plush runs, I don’t fly them because I like to 
work out a schedule where I can be at home 
on Sunday to teach my Sunday school class. 
My runs are locals, mostly between Nash- 
ville and Cleveland, Ohio, making several 
stops in between. 

Because I don’t fly plush runs, I don’t ex- 
perience the problems from drinking pas- 
sengers as much as some pilots I know who 
do have these runs. But they tell me of 
incident after incident, which are becoming 
more frequent, on their flights. The airlines 
concentrate their liquor on the plush, non- 
stop runs. One even has gone so far as to 
call them champagne flights. 

Even though a good many pilots drink off- 
duty, the airlines won’t let them drink 24 
hours before taking a flight. I know their 
attitudes. They would vote unanimously 
against the service of liquor in flight. The 
airline pilots’ association has for a long time 
tried to promote legislation in Congress that 
would prohibit the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages on airplanes. This is not only for 
safety but because of the other things which 
drinking on board causes. 

My own experience illustrates a point I'd 
like to make: the biggest danger is from the 
person who’s drunk a little before boarding 
but not enough for the pilot to refuse him 
for drunkenness and who drinks enough 
more on the flight to make him intoxicated. 

A passenger boarded my run one day, He 
undoubtedly had been drinking previously 
because he didn’t drink enough on the flight 
itself to get drunk. But what he drank 
aboard was enough to reach the level of 
intoxication. 

I was distracted from my duties at the 
controls by this terrible noise just back of 
the pilot’s compartment. It was bad enough 
I felt warranted to leave the controls up to 
the copilot and investigate. We never leave 
the controls except for an emergency, and 
even then only one pilot can do so. 
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The was shaking the exit door 
with all his might, kicking it and in every 
way trying in his mental and physical con- 
dition to get the door open. We were flying 
at 8,000 feet, but this inebriated passenger 
insisted we were on the ground. He didn’t 
want to be kept.’waiting any longer; he 
wanted to get off the plane. 

I got him back to the cabin; and his con- 
versation was loud, vulgar at points, repul- 
sive to me and to everybody else aboard. It 
was especially irritating to passengers who 
weren't drinking. : 

The door-and-step assembly on the Con- 
vair opens together and is located just in 
front of the propeller to the right engine. 
At the speed we were flying this whole as- 
sembly and the individual would have gone 
right into the propeller. The least I can say 
is that every life on that plane was in danger 
at that moment. Not just his life but every- 
one’s. 

The new jet planes have three pilots, but 
the danger element may be even greater. 
They have more passengers because the 
Planes are larger. They fly at higher al- 
titudes and have pressurized air in the 
cabins. A broken window or opened exit 
door at high altitude could create an ex- 
plosive decompression dangerous to the oc- 
cupants. 

I mentioned the effect on the stewardesses. 
Most of these are young, unmarried girls 
from 20 to 24 years of age. A drinking pas- 
senger often becomes fresh with the stew- 
ardess, grabbing her by the arm as she 
reaches across him to serve dinner to another 
passenger and making suggestive remarks. 

If a girl with high Christian conviction 
about drinking were to tell the personnel re- 
eruiters of the airlines she wouldn’t serve or 
mix drinks in flight, she would not be ac- 
cepted as a stewardess in the first place. 
Stewardesses are expected to Know the 
names of all the drinks and how to mix 
them. 

I’ve described male passengers in both of 
the situations of danger and embarrass- 
ment. This is because more men fly, busi- 
nessmen on the move constantly for their 
companies, than women and because they 
tend more to create such problems. But 
that doesn’t mean drinking women don’t 
create embarrassing situations too. 

I recall one incident of a woman pas- 
senger trying to undress. She obviously 
didn’t know where she was or what she was 
doing. She had to be restrained from un- 
dressing in the aisle. 

There is another nuisance which is ir- 
ritating both to the stewardess and pas- 
sengers. Drinking increases the tendency for 
airsickness. So often the heavy-drinking 
passenger vomits all over the place, includ- 
ing nearby passengers. The foul odor causes 
other passengers to get sick. A sober pas- 
senger would use the disposal bags which 
airlines place in the cabin for airsickness. 

The airlines, in thinking up this gimmick 
to attract more passengers and to meet com- 
petition from other carriers, have definitely 
overlooked the rights of the individual who 
does not prefer to be in a drinking atmos- 
pliere. It is my strong opinion, even 
though the drinker says otherwise, that his 

is my business when he leaves 
his home, drives his car out on a public 
highway, or gets into my airplane. 

I don’t think the airlines anticipated all 
the problems they would have later when 
they began serving liquor on their flights. 
But they are afraid to stop now because, 
unless their competitors quit also, they 
would lose some traffic. 

But if all the airlines were to quit serving 
alcohol, I don’t think it would decrease the 
number of passengers. Flying is here to 
ro | In my opinion there is no substitute 
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So far in Congress the airline pilots’ asso- 
ciation has never been able to get a bill out 
of committee. I don’t think it would stand 


‘@ chance of passing, so many of the Senators 


and Congressmen fiy and like to have their 
cocktails aboard. 

There is still a third way in which alcohol 
could be gotten off the airways. This is 
through the regulatory agency, the Federal 
Aviation Agency. To some extent the FAA 
has some regulations already dealing with 
this. For example, it is a violation of regu- 
lations for a passenger to drink from his 
own supply of liquor while flying. 

The Agency has recognized the problem 
and has gone just a little way toward doing 
something about it but not very far. It 
could solve it with just one blanket regula- 
tion. It makes the rules under which the 
airlines operate. I feel it would be justified 
in adopting this rule to maintain air safety. 

A nondrinking passenger ought to voice 
his objections to drinking aloft to airlines’ 
management, to his Senators and Congress- 
men, and to the FAA, Right now he is the 
forgotten man. 





Design for Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon be considering in the House legis- 
lation that would greatly expand the role 
of the Federal Government in financing 
our public school system. In my opinion 
Federal aid to schools, except in some 
exceptional instances, is completely con- 
trary to our Federal Constitution, and 
in my State of North Dakota I believe 
it is contrary to our State constitution. 

Our State constitution, in section 152, 
emphasizes the premise that the Federal 
Government shall exercise no control 
over our State schools, with the lan- 
guage: : 

All colleges, universities, and other edu- 
cational institutions, for the support of 
which lands have been granted to this State, 
or which are supported by a public tax, 
shall remain under the absolute and exclu- 
sive control of the State. 


It becomes abundantly clear as the de- 
bate goes on concerning Federal aid that 
the proponents seek to control and di- 
rect our national school system. Where 
real financial problems do exist, that 
could be relieved by tax adjustments, 
proponents of Federal aid reveal their 
true objective of control by never giving 
sympathetic consideration to tax adjust- 
ments or the return of a certain portion 
of a specific tax to each State to be used 
to finance the State education program. 

Raymond Moley has written a very in- 
teresting editorial on the subject of Fed- 
eral control of education in the June 12 
issue of Newsweek magazine which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Members 
of the House. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 
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DESIGN FOR CONTROL 
(By Raymond Moley) 


The claim that Federal aid to education 
does not involve Federal control of educa- 
tion is egregious hypocrisy. But that claim 
is written in the bill passed by the Senate. 
It has also been made in innumerable state- 
ments by politicians in the administration 
and in Congress. If space permitted, I might 
cite many statements by educational leaders 
that there must be professional control 
rather than control at the local level by 
school boards representative of parents and 
taxpayers or by the respective States them- 
selves. 

It will suffice, however, to comment upon 
a report by officials of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation organized as a committee on mission 
and chaired by Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 
The choice of the word “mission” rather 
than “plan” is characteristic of the socio- 
logical jargon which is used instead of plain 
English. Mission means that somebody has 
been called by some divinity to a crusade, 
such as were Peter the Hermit, Jack Cade, 
or Father Divine. 


PSYCHIC GYROSCOPES 


The old mission of the USOE, prescribed 
by law, has been the gathering, dissemina- 
tion, and, occasionally, he interpretation of 
facts about education. But the new mission 
intends to break with all that routine. As 
the Babbidge- report says, the old function 
was “in the words of a contemporary stu- 
dent of society ‘other directed’.” I have 
traced the expression “other directed” to its 
sociological lair and find that its opposite, 
which the report believes to be the new 
mission, is inner directed. David Riesman, 
apparently the Babbidge source, offers this 
amazing definition: 

“I call this type inner directed, since the 
source of direction is internalized. By in- 
ner direction I do not mean genuine au- 
tonomy, but rather obedience to an internal 
psychic gyroscope which, installed in child- 
hood, continues to pilot the person as he 
struggles to master the exigent demands of 
the frontier.” 

There it is, right down to the New Fron- 
tier. Let us see where the psychic gyroscope 
of the USOE is going to take us. 

The recommendation is made that since 
the new USOE will be handling billions now 
rather than a few millions, its name be 
changed to U.S. Education Agency. There 
would be several bureaus and functional 
areas. 

FORCED CONSENSUS 

It will nfonitor all educational agencies in 
the Government and then become the voice 
of conscience within the Federal Govern- 
ment. Through its research and publica- 
tions it will flood the desks of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and pupils with material on how 
to teach and what to learn. It will sit with 
the President and staff him on all matters 
educational. It will carry on a vast prop- 
aganda designed to influence the American 
people. It will have a division to work in 
the international field. It will have a field 
agency to peer into and cooperate with local 
school administrators. 

There will, of course, be innumerable con- 
ferences, councils, and committees through 
which the new USOE will seek what it calls 
consensus. Now if we put the familiar word 
“consensus” alongside another cliché about 
the leadership of the USOE the simple con- 
clusion is that there must be brought about 
agreement based upon what the USOE people 
want. Such agreement will be further for- 
tified because there is already such perfect 
consensus so far as the USOE and profes- 
sional groups such as the NEA are concerned. 

Finally, the Babbidge report reveals the 
economic basis of control: “It (the USOE) 
exerts a continuous stimulating effect 
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through its daily operational contacts in 
categorical assistance programs.” In plain 
English that means that the bureaucrats 
will follow daily every dollar assigned by any 
aid bill and secure consensus by economic 
pressure. 

All this should be sharp notice to school 
boards and State officials that if the Ken- 


-nedy program is adopted, their control of 


education will be only a sad memory in 5 
years. For it is not one bill that is slated 
for passage. There are several, including the 
National Defense Education Act, the aggre- 
gate of which would give the USOE between 
$8 billion and $10 billion to pass out—with 
strings. 





Jobs for a Changing Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH > 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of Sunday, 
June 4, 1961. Because it deals with 
problems of unemployment and auto- 
mation, I am sure that it will be of in- 
terest to all of my colleagues 

JOBS FoR A CHANGING ECONOMY 


“These computers scare you,” said the 
Congressman. “They will do away with 
Congress.” 

To be sure, machines can do wondrous 
things. They can track an object soaring 
toward the moon, turn out steel or gather 
eggs in an electronic henhouse. Fed the 
proper data, they can tell us some of the 
problems created by machines. And meas- 
ure the great benefits that will come to 
mankind as the age of automation pro- 
gresses. 

Probably machines will not, as Represent- 
ative EL.mer J. HOLLAND, Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania, remarked facetiously, do away with 
Congress. If nothing else, the computers 
would have trouble kissing babies and greet- 
ing constituents. Nevertheless, the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Auto- 
mation has dramatized perhaps the most 
serious domestic problem of our times: The 
problem that begins with automtaion and 
&@ rapidly growing population, and ends in 
the unanswered questions of structural un- 
employment. 

The mere scope of the problem, however, 
states the potential of tomorrow’s economy. 
Automation is an essential of our times. It 
may be difficult to live with it; it will. be 
impossible to live without it, and to compete 
in an increasingly competitive world. We 
may note that Nikita Khrushchev has 
gravely announced that the Soviet Union will 
use automation as a weapon to destroy 
Western capitalism. 

But with an economy on the upgrade it 
would be easy to forget the immediate prob- 
lems of automation and structural unem-< 
ployment. The Kennedy administration 
seems determined that memories will not 
be so short. Certainly the unemployed will 
not forget. For among the great changes 
of our times is the basic change of the 
economy itself. We cannot afford to rely 
on the old economic remedies of the past. 

The picture of the immediate future is at 
once encouraging and alarming. By the end 
of the year the gross national product may 
reach $530 billion. Most economists believe 
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that unemployment will remain about 6 per- 
cent of the work force. The most productive 
year in U.S. history thus may see some 5 
million Americans without jobs. 

Recently a member of the Star’s staff dis- 
cussed automation and structural unemploy- 
ment with officials of the Labor Department 
in Washington. Certainly there is a full 
awareness of the seriousness of the problem. 
Understandably, there is not full agreement 
on solutions. Yet it is obvious that the 
administration, building on the economic re- 
search begun in the Eisenhower years, is 
seeking positive solutions. In business and 
labor, too, there is a growing appreciation 
of changing economic forces. 

In fact, automation is only part of the 
problem. William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
head of the Federal Reserve, sums it up: 

“The problem of structural unemployment 


‘is manifest in the higher total of those left 


unemployed after each wave of the three 
most recent business cycles and in the idle- 
ness of many West Virginia coal miners, 
eastern and midwestern steel and motorcar 
workers, West coast aircraft workers and 
like groups, in good times and bad.” 

The administration has a tentative unem- 
ployment target of 4 percent. Normally, 2 to 
3 percent of the labor force will be jobless 
for personal or seasonal reasons. In periods 
of recession, dips in the business cycle create 
additional unemployment. Today, there are 
firm indications that the economy is moving 
upward. In Kansas City, for example, the 
jobless figure is 20 percent below the level 
of a year ago. 

Across the Nation millions may not enjoy 
the immediate effects of recovery. Some, 
already, have been replaced by machines. 
Some are jobless because an entire factory 
has closed its doors or moved to a new loca- 
tion. Others once made products now obso- 
lete or obsolescent. Others are seeking their 
first jobs. Age and race handicap some. 

Such types of unemployment do not re- 
spond readily to a business upturn or to 
Government’s makework projects. They 
seem to be increasing in number. Consider: 

When the boom topped off in mid-1953, 
unemployment was 2.9 percent. 

At the end of the 1957 prosperity, unem- 
ployment was 4.3 percent. 

When the charts started downward in the 
first quarter of 1960, unemployment was 5.2 
percent. 

The stepup in the level of unemployment 
at the end of each period of prosperity meas- 
ures, roughly, the growth of structural un- 
employment. Chiefly, it is found in these 
categories: 

Youth: For 13 consecutive quarters 1 
out of every 8 teenagers seeking a job 
has been unemployed. This is a jobless rate 
double the national average. It is even 
higher among dropouts—those who quit high 
school without a diploma. Thirty percent 
of the dropouts are unemployed. In the 
decade ahead, 26 million young workers will 
join the labor force. Some 7.5 million will 
not have completed high school. 

The unskilled: One out of every five un- 
skilled workers is unemployed and the de- 
mand for unskilled labor is decreasing. A 
generation ago, one out of every five em- 
ployed persons was in the unskilled class. 
In 1961, the figure is 1 in 20. 

Negroes: One out of every 10 workers is a 
Negro; 2 out of every 10 of the unemployed 
is in this population group. 

Older workers: Persons over 45 have a 
high employment record. But once out of 
@ job, they find it more difficult to get an- 
other. Of the long-term unemployed—those 
out of work 16 weeks or longer—40 percent 
have passed their 45th birthday. 

The fifth category includes persons who 
live in the so-called depressed areas. Here 
the changing geography of American indus- 
try is leaving its mark. One thinks of the 
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textile mills that have migrated from New 
England, of the declining coal areas of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Other statistical combinations merely em- 
phasize the scope of structural unemploy- 
ment. Much more is involved than automa- 
tion. Research is constantly creating new 
products that make new jobs but render old 
jobs obsolete. Public tastes are changing. 
The growth of the population is adding hun- 
dreds of thousands to the labor force each 
year. : 
The United States is confronted, in short, 
by an economy in transition. You can assess 
it this way: In the next decade an average 
of 25,000 new jobs will be needed each week 
to provide for those entering the labor force 
and for those displaced by automation. 

It should be obvious that, at best, Gov- 
ernment work programs can provide no more 
that temporary solutions. The goal is a 
permanent answer. The approach lies in 
education, in job retraining, in an attack on 
age and racial discrimination. It may in- 
clude, as President Kennedy’s proposal of 
last week indicated, the relocation of some 
workers. It must-obviously include the 
creation of an atmosphere in which the free 
enterprise system can work most efficiently. 
Nothing creates jobs so rapidly as prosperity. 

The Kennedy proposal for retraining and 
relocation of workers, as important as it is, 
is only part of a solution. Presumably, Con- 
gress will study the program carefully. And 
the President’s Advisory Commission on La- 
bor and Industry has a big assignment. 

There is always a temptation to go to the 
extreme and paint the picture in excessively 
black colors. Many of those displaced by 
automation quickly find work in other lines 
of endeavor. It is ridiculous to suggest, for 
example, that all of the 40,000 New York 
elevator operators replaced by. automatic 
elevators are still among the jobless. : 

The human being is an amazing adaptable 
machine. Recall the rapid readjustment of 
skills to meet the needs of World War II 
production. Or the equally dramatic ab- 
sorption of workers following demobiliza- 
tion. Moreover, Government studies of au- 
tomated industries show that in many cases, 
companies employ more people after auto- 
mation than before. With higher produc- 
tivity, they are in a better position to com- 
pete. 

Nevertheless, the evidence of temporary 
job dislocation is compelling. For example: 

In 1947 the motorcar industry needed 
649,000 workers to build 4.8 million vehicles. 
Last year 612,000 workers turned out 7.9 
million cars and trucks. 

The steel industry in 1950 needed 540,000 
workers to. produce 96.8 million tons. In 
1960, production was 99.3 million tons— 
produced by only 462,000 workers. 

The challenge is to find new jobs for 
those displaced by automation and to create 
the new skills that meet the economy’s 
needs. It is an assignment not only for 
Government, but for industry, labor, and 
the schools. New concepts of adult educa- 
tion may be needed. The unions and in- 
dustry may need to alter the concepts that 
destroy a workers’ seniority and pension 
rights once he is forced to seek a new job. 
Additional efforts will be necessary to keep 
young people in school, at least until they 
have obtained high school diplomas. Those 
who cling to the idea that Uncle Sam has 2 
magic wand, wrapped in money, may need 
to do some rethinking. 

For the United States, indeed, the world, 
stands at a moment when the forces of his- 
tory, of science, of the economy are con- 
verging. Yet, encouragement for the future 
may come from a glance at the past. 

Automation began, in fact, when some 
primitive Edison rolled a round stone into 
his camp and the wheel was born. 
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It has continued through the decades, 
and a century and a half ago Congress was 
petitioned for relief “from the oppressive 
operations” of a revolutionary automatic 
fiour mill near Philadelphia. 

In England, 200 years ago, weavers rioted 
and smashed the machine-powered looms 
that threatened their jobs. 

The challenge of today is similar to the 
challenge of the wheel, of the first indus- 
tyial revolution. The future carries hope 
for a nation vastly more prosperous, as- 
toundingly more productive than anything 
we know today. But the future must build 
on today’s solutions to the problems of a 
rapidly changing economy. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat Views the 
Travel Excise Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of May 8 an editorial entitled “Repeal 
the Travel Tax” asks the very pertinent 
question, “Is a train ride a luxury?” 
The editorial goes on to point out the 
many reasons that the travel excise tax 
has not only outlived its years of useful- 
ness but has become like many other of 
the excise taxes a depressant on eco- 
nomic activity. I believe that the points 
which the editorial raises are of interest 
to the country and I would like to insert 
the editorial at this point in the Recorp. 


Is A Train Rie A Loxury?—REPEAL THE” 


Trave. Tax 


Since the Government established the 10- 
percent tax on travel in 1942 as a wartime 
measure, Washington has collected from it a 
grand total of $4,085,796,000. One of the 
most discriminatory of all excise taxes, it 
deserves to be repealed by the present Con- 


gress. 
The tax was passed during World War II 
a8 an emergency revenue measure and to dis- 
courage civilian travel on the then over- 
burdened public transportation facilities. 
Since the end of World War II it has been 
used strictly as a revenue measure. But to- 


Fourteen million families in the United 
States, without automobiles, must rely on 
public carriers for their travel needs. The 
largest percentage of this group, 58 percent, 
subsists on incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. For as a family’s income increases, car 
ownership increases. In the $7,000 to $9,999 
bracket, only 17.7 percent of the Nation’s 
families are without automobiles. Low-in- 
come families, if they can or must travel 
pay the 10-percent Federal tax, which they 
are in the least position to afford. 

Last year Americans spent more than $25 
billion vacationing within the United States. 
About 22 percent of this amount went for 
transportation. Yet public carriers, accord- 
ing to a Bureau of Census travel survey, 
accounted for only 8 percent of total vaca- 
tion travel. 
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Repeal of the 10-percent tax should help 
these carriers gain more travel expenditures, 
probably generate additional travel. 

Undoubtedly repeal of the tax would en- 
courage travel by foreign tourists in the 
United States, and would improve our bal- 
ance of payments. Such tourists would have 
to depend on public carriers for their trans- 
portation. 

Last year the Government collected $255 
million from the 10-percent passenger tax. 
Some of this represented tax deductible busi- 
ness expense. A fair estimate of the net 
tax revenue would be $195 million. 

A transportation organization interested in 
repeal of the travel tax estimates the Gov- 
ernment would substantially recoup this loss 
by.gains in income tax revenues. It esti- 
mates the Government would have collected 
nearly $60 million last year in additional tax 
revenue from business income which didn’t 
have to be spent on operating expense. 

Will tax relief help the passenger trans- 
portation business? The 20-percent night 
club tax brought in $25 million Yor the sec- 
ond half of 1959. It was then cut to 10 per- 
cent. At the lower rate, it brought in $18 
million for the second half of 1960. This 
sum amounted to 71 percent of the 1959 
receipts, despite the 50-percent tax reduc- 
tion. 

Buslines can handle more passengers. 
Rallroads obviously need them. Airlines are 
currently in serious financial difficulty, and 
must have more passengers to fill up the 
large capacity jets on order. 

It’s time Congress faced realities and gave 
a shot in the arm to these important seg- 
ments of American industry by getting rid 
of an unwholesome lug. 





Our Messy Antisubversion Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 7, 1961. 

The comments concerning the effects 
of Monday’s Supreme Court decision are 
interesting and point the way toward a 
job that the Congress must undertake: 

Our Messy ANTISUBVERSION LAWS 


What stands out most of all from the 
Supreme Court’s monumental opinions in 
the subversion cases decided on Monday is 
the messy character of the legislation Con- 
gress has passed in this fleld. The effect of 
Justice Frankfurter’s 112-page opinion for 
the Court in the Communist Party case was 
to uphold the registration provisions of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act. But the 
Court made a special point of restricting its 
decision to this narrow application of that 
law. The decision stops far short of giving 
a clean bill of health to the sweeping pro- 
visions and penalties of this act as a whole. 

Justice Brennan, in a t endorsed by 
Chief Justice Warren, conceded that the re- 
quirement that Communist-action groups 
register and disclose their officers and mem- 
bers is not an invasion of the rights guaran- 
teed by the first amendment. So did Justice 
Douglas in his separate dissent. These three 
Justices parted company with the majority 
chiefly because of a belief that the enforced 
registration envisaged by the Court would 
deny Communist leaders their fifth amend- 
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ment right to refrain from testifying against 
themselves. Justice Black was alone in his 
far-ranging denunciation of the decision as 
an encroachment upon the first amendment. 

The rationale of the Court in upholding 
the central portion of the act was that Con- 
gress had acted to compel the Communist 
Party to operate in the open. Congress had 
rejected the attempts of some of its mem- 
bers to outlaw the Communist Party as 
such—thus avoiding invalidity as an act 
of attainder. Rather, it had required dis- 
closure. The Court refused to regard this 
deference to constitutionality as a devious 
means of accomplishing an illegal purpose. 

Though it candidly recognized that the 
power of Congress in this sphere is limited 
by the first amendment, the Court insisted 
that weight also be given to the power of 
Congress to safeguard the country from the 
dangers of subversion. Congress had made 
a legislative finding that the Communist 
movement had set up units in all countries 
to destroy freedom and substitute totali- 
tarian dictatorships. “The legislative judg- 
ment as to how that threat may best be met 
consistently with the safeguarding of per- 
sonal freedom,” the Court said, “is not to be 
set aside merely because the judgment of 
judges would, in the first instance, have 
chosen other methods.” 

There was little patience with the argu- 
ment that requirements imposed on Com- 
munist organizations may soon be extended 
to any group advocating unpopular political 
ideas. “Nothing which we decide here,” the 
Court said, “remotely carries such an im- 
plication. The Subversive Activities Control 
Act applies only to foreign-dominated or- 
‘ganizations which work primarily to ad- 
vance the objectives of a world movement 
controlled by the government of a foreign 
country.” 

The Court presented a powerful case be- 
hind its decision—so far as it went. But 
it met the fifth amendment objections 
raised by the dissenters only by saying that 
the avoidance of self-incrimination is: a 
personal privilege and that the issue was 
prematurely raised in this case. The ma- 
jority was obviously concerned also by the 
severe penalties of the act following the 
registration of Communist-action groups. 
Mailing privileges and broadcasting rights 
may be restricted; passports may be denied 
and other stiff penalties imposed. 

The Court left the door wide open to in- 
validation of these provisions when and if 
they are specifically tested. 

The Court’s affirmation of the conviction 
of Junius Irving Scales under the Smith Act 
opened another grave question. Some of 
the judges were much troubled by the fact 
that the Subversive Activities Control Act 
requires the registration of Communist 
Party members while the Smith Act makes 
knowing membership in that party a crime. 
This tends to make compliance with the 
Control Act confession of a crime under the 
Smith Act, in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment. Congress sought to avoid this incon- 
sistency by an amendment when it passed 
the control measure, but its exact intention 
was left obscure. 

A majority of the Court let the Scales con- 
viction stand by construing membership in 
proscribed subversive organizations to mean 
“active and purposive” membership. But a 
Brennan-Warren-Douglas dissent takes the 
view that in trying to escape from the obvi- 
ous conflict between the two statutes Con- 
gress made the membership provision of the 
Smith Act inoperative. 

Most laymen are likely to emerge from this 
tangle of legislation and judicial shadings 
with a headache. There will be much satis- 
faction that the Court has upheld the basic 
right of Congress to legislate in this area so 
vital to the national security. Yet the legis- 
lation that Congress has produced is a con- 
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fused mess in which many dangers to tradi- 
tional concepts of freedom and justice still 
lurk. The heavy burden of Congress to 
rationalize its own handiwork remains. 


The Shadow of Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many who 
believe in constitutional government and 
the guarantees of liberty for the individ- 
ual as set forth by our Founding Fathers, 
are concerned by the lengthening shadow 
of dictatorship which is discernible in 
some of the statements coming from the 
executive departments. The following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star is startling in set- 
ting forth the dangers in the Federal 
aid to education bill and the contention 
of the head of the Department of Justice 
that the States are required to provide 
public education. 

A careful analysis of many of the 
President’s statements over the past 4 
months, together with the type of gov- 
ernment we will have if we adopt all 
the economic and welfare state programs 
sponsored by the administration will 
show a clear design of one-man govern- 
ment, a willingness to attempt to force 
Congress to bend to the.will of the ex- 
ecutive, and further erosion of the rights 
of the States. Herein lies the threat of 
dictatorship in America and I warn you, 
my colleagues, we will fail in our duty 
to our country unless we halt this trend. 
As the Evening Star points out, if we 
accept Federal dictatership in the field 
of education, where will it end? 

FEDERAL “Bic BROTHER” 

If the Department of Justice is right in its 
contention that the Constitution requires 
the States to provide public education, 

Orwell’s “big brother’’ may be com- 
ing to live with us after all. 

Although this contention was put forward 
in response to a court inquiry, it is unlikely, 
we suppose, that there will be a final Su- 
preme Court ruling sustaining the Depart- 
ment’s view in this instance. For the Court, 
generally speaking, will not break new con- 
stitutional ground if the case before it can 
be decided on some other basis. And this 
particular case—involving a strictly local 
decision to close public schools in Louisiana’s 
St. Helena Parish—lends itself to adjudica- 
tion on other grounds. The mere fact that 
this novel constitutional claim has been put 
forward, however, may serve as a portent of 
things to come. 

The gist of the Department’s position, as 
explained by Attorney General Kennedy, is 
that education for all is an “absolute neces- 
sity,” and that to deny this to a child is to 
deprive him of liberty and property under 
the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. (When this amendment was ratified, 
a number of States did not maintain any 
kind of public school system.) 

If this is.a constitutionally sound position, 
what limit is there to the reach of the Fed- 
eral authority? If the Federal Government 
is authorized by the Constitution to decree 
that education is a necessity, and that the 
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States must provide it, it is a very short 
step indeed to assumption by the Federal 
Government of responsibility also to decree 
what must be taught, by whom it must be 
taught, and how it must be taught. What 
about such other things as medical care, rec- 
reation, decent housing, etc.? To a degree, 
at least, all of these are necessary, in the 
Attorney General's words, to equip individ- 
uals “‘to compete with citizens of other States 
in the struggle for professional and eco- 
nomic achievement.” Does the Constitution 
require the States to provide all of these 
and other things, as well as education? Does 
the ultimate power to decide what is and 
what is not a necessity for the residents of 
the States reside in the Federal courts? If 
so, “big brother’? has taken over) in Wash- 
ington—and much sooner than we antici- 
pated. 


Why Dr. Fink Likes Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an article which appeared in 
the May 1961 issue of Buffalo Business, 
entitled “Why Dr. Fink Likes Buffalo,” 
by C. W. McCullough. 

Rabbi Joseph Fink, as rabbi emeritus 
of Temple Beth Zion, continues to exer- 
cise leadership and to devote his atten- 
tion to many areas of activity in his 
parish and in our city. He is proud of 
Buffalo, and Buffalo is proud of him. 
The article follows: 

Wuy Dr. Frnx LIKES BUFFALO 
(By C. W. McCullough) 


His home for over a third of a century, 
Rabbi Joseph Fink regards Buffalo with-deep 
pride and affection. He came from his first 
pastorate in Terre Haute, Ind., in 1924 to 
serve as assistant to the late Rabbi Kopald. 
He was a graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati with his master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and an honorary doctor 
of divinity degree from Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. Upon the retirement of Rabbi Kopald, 
he became the head of Temple Beth Zion, 
which under his leadership has quadrupled 
in membership from 424 to 1,700. Although 
the toll of the years has forced Dr. Fink to 
relinquish many responsibilities, as rabbi 
emeritus of the temple he continues active 
in widespread flelds of service to his parish 
and his city. 

Asked as to why he likes Buffalo, he stated 
that over the years this city has been both 
good to him and for him. He has found it 
a friendly city, and he counts those friends 
from all faiths and from all stations and 
walks of life. 

“Buffalo is an interesting city,” he said, 
“rich in history and fine traditions. It still 
has great potentialities for growth arid de- 
velopment. And I like Buffalo’s climate,” he 
continued with his ready smile. “I enjoy the 
invigorating bracing winters and the fine 
summers we have here. It is always an in- 
spiration to watch spring come to the Niagara 
frontier I would hate to live any place that 
lacks such seasonal changes.” 

With no sense of regret, Rabbi Fink recalls 
turning down three offers to move to other 
fields. Attractive as these were, he and Mrs. 
Fink have preferred to remain in Buffalo 
among their friends and with ‘the many 
challenges of his work. 
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Rabbi Fink has ever been numbered among 
the active workers and the dedicated boosters 
for a better Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier. 
His activities and his innumerable contribu- 
tions to the advancement of the area’s so- 
cial, educational and spiritual welfare re- 
veal how far removed from mere lipservice 
is his championship of his adopted city. Any 
dossier of his life bristles with the wide va- 
riety of committees he has headed or served 
upon. A leader among the members of his 
own .faith, his friendships and affiliations 
transcend sectarianism. He is a 33d degree 
Mason. He earned a doctor of philosophy 
degree at the Catholic University of Niagara. 
He was president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis from 1952 to 1954. 

As a minister, writer and lecturer, he en- 
joys widespread respect and recognition. In 
addition, a legion of listeners remember the 
inspiration of his weekly radio program, the 
“Humanitarian Hour,” which he conducted 
for 16 years over WBEN. The broadcast 
served as a rich.medium to reach tbs public 
with his wise counsel, guidance and home- 
spun philosophy. 

He is Buffalo’s great humanitarian. No 
better title could be given Rabbi Joseph 
Lionel Fink. 


Which Way to Sound Economic Growth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20 of this year, Mr. Frederick 
R. Kappel, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., made a talk 
before the Economic Club of Detroit 
which furnishes a viewpoint of one who 
manages perhaps the largest private en- 
terprise corporation in our country, and 
I believe his philosophy on economic 
growth should be of interest to every 
Member of Congress. 

Wuicu Way To Sounp Economic GRowTH? 
(By Frederick R. Kappel) 

To begin with, we get economic growth 
only by applying our brains and energy to 
create capital and then use it as well as we 
know how. 

Second, economic growth has its price like 
anything else. It is nothing we shall ever 
get for free. 

Third, the steadier growth can be, the 
better. It is bound to fluctuate some but 
that is no virtue. 

Fourth, stable prices promote sound 
growth and any marked inflation impedes it. 

Fifth, the role of taxation is crucial and 
much can and should be done to overhaul 
the tax system in ways that will stimulate 
economic growth. 

Maybe the economists will tell me now 
that there are other things they do agree 
on. But whatever their agreements or dif- 
ferences, these are some of the basics of eco~ 
nomic theory that strike me as sound. The 
rest of what I have to say today will reflect 
my own thoughts as a working business 
manager. As I go along, if I refer to some 
of the things we are to do in the 
Bell System, that is not to grind an ax but 
to discuss my theme in terms I am familiar 
with. I admit to being an enthusiast about 
our business. When I was talking about it 
down in Dallas one day last fall, a reporter 
put in the paper that I sounded like a man 
talking from the hurricane deck of a buck- 
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ing bronco. But I guess that is just a Texas 
way of describing a man when he gets going. 

Being in a business that has grown and 
grown ever since it started, it is second na- 
ture for me to have growth on my mind. 
Ever since the telephone began, and mark- 
edly since World War II, we have grown 
considerably faster than the economy as a 
whole. And I think I know some of the 
reasons why. 

No. i, people need to communicate, and 
fast and abundant communication services 
have great social utility. 

No. 2, we have had exciting goals to work 
for. Years ago, for instance, the leaders of 
the business set the goal of universal tele- 
phone service—and this ata time when they 
hadn’t even begun to find out how to reach 
such a goal. 

No. 3, we have made basic research a key- 
stone of our business. Research, innovation, 
technical development, the search for better 
operating methods and greater efficiency— 
these have been continuous through good 
times and bad. 

No. 4, we have striven by words and by 
works to convince the country that a good 
profit is in everybody’s interest. By this we 
certainly do not mean all the profit we can 
get. What we do mean is a profit that will 
generate plenty of capital—attract able peo- 
ple into the business and spur their ‘best 
effort—stimulate innovation and risk-tak- 
ing—end enable us to carry out balanced 
long-range programs that level out employ- 
ment and spell lower costs to consumers as 
well as improved service. 

No. 5, we are convinced that it is the 
people in our business—all of them to- 
gether—that make it alive, vital, and grow- 
ing. Our enterprise, and all enterprise I 
feel certain, will grow and contribute to 
the Nation’s progress only as the people in 


it study, learn, and dream—only as they put - 


their minds and hearts into their work— 
only as they get personal satisfaction from 
Going a first-rate job. 

. I could add more numbers but these are 
enough to lead to the basic question, which 
is, Why is economic growth desirable any- 
way? Why is it important? Why is it 
necessary ?. 

There are a lot of people nowadays run- 
ning on the growth ticket, so to speak. I 
am not sure they all want it for the same 
reasons, or the best. If some want growth 
just to hike wages, or if others want a fan- 
cy dress costume for profits on stilts, or if 
growth gets to be a gimmick for economic 
mystery men—then it’s not growth, it is 


growthmanship. 

Economic growth is important to our 
country’s position in the world. It is im- 
portant to our morale, to our confidence in 
ourselves. But even more essentially, we 
need it so that people will have a better life. 
Partly this is a matter of material well- 
being. However the nonmaterial aspects are 
of equal consequence. Economic growth 
pays for education. It pays for Government 
services. It makes leisure possible. It gives 
men and women the chance to broaden their 
personal lives. In fact, we can state the 
need for economic growth much as we 
describe the need for growth in an indi- 
vidual. How do you measure a man’s vital- 
ity, his value to himself and to others, the 
promise he shows for the future? Largely 
by your sense that this is a man who is grow- 
ing and will keep on doing so. If he has 
stopped growing, the minute you see this 
you know with regret that you have to write 
him off. In the same way, if we do not have 
economic growth, we are on a dead-end 
street. 

I also think we are on a dead-end street 
if we go for growthmanship instead of 
growth, and leaders in business, or in Gov- 
ernment, or in the unions start pulling rab- 
bits out of the economists’ hats. Apropos 
of this, let me comment on a couple of ideas 
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that have had considerable airing recently. 

One is the notion that we can get faster 
economic growth by arbitrarily setting a goal 
of 5 or 6 percent a year and then going to it. 
This turns out to be nothing but a new 
recipe for Government spending, either with 
or without taxes to pay for it. Without the 
taxes we would certainly get inflation, and 
aside from the fact that this is too high a 
price to pay, the prospect is that inflation 
would put a drag on grewth, as I said earlier, 
rather than encourage it. As for getting the 
amount of taxes that would pay for enough 
Government spending to beef up growth to 
5 or 6 percent. a year—this is just day- 
dreaming, and as far as I know nobody has 
yet figured out how to make it anything 
more. 

Now I strongly believe that measures to 
broaden the tax base, increase incentives, 
and encourage business to invest more 
rapidly in more efficient plant, would have a 
wonderful effect on growth and increase 
Government revenues in the process. I wish 
the country would stop talking about this 
and get to doing something. But I don’t 
believe there is any magic giant step. And 
it is magic that people are looking for when 
they say, “All right, if we can’t get the taxes 
to pay for expenditures that increase growth, 
we will push the growth way up first—just 
like that—and this will produce the taxes.” 
This isn’t a program. It is pure wishing. 

The second and related idea is that the 
manner of our growing should be centrally 
decided and directed. If you peel off the 
language that surrounds this concept, it 
means simply that some US. “gosplan” 
should decide in its infinite wisdom how 
many telephones there ought to be, how 
many automobiles, how many schools, how 
many steel mills, how many housing devel- 
opments, how many lollipops, how many and 
how much of everything—and when. I 
think that when we buy this, we sell out 
America. However I don’t think for a mo- 
ment that Americans will every buy it. I 
simply do not believe that the men and 
women of this country can be coaxed into 
trying for economic growth on order—and 
as ordered. 

But could I be wrong? Could it be that 
the bent toward statism is even stronger 
than we think? Here we have in this coun- 
try a tradition of political and economic 
freedom that has brought about accom- 
plishments unmatched in any other time 
or place. Yet I can’t help asking some of 
our professors, “How do you expect private 
enterprise to have the leadership it will 
need tomorrow, if you teach our future 
leaders to distrust it today?” And I can’t 
help asking the heads of some of our uni- 
versities, “Why is it that in the atmosphere 
of academic freedom, the teaching seems so 
lopsided?” 

But we in business have just as serious 
questions to ask of ourselves. One of the 
root reasons for the intellectuals’ distrust 
of private enterprise, not to mince any words 
about it, is that they see big business or- 
ganizations as selfish and shortsighted. If 
we don’t want them to take us out in the 
wild blue yonder—and who in business wants 
that?—we absolutely must win and keep the 
respect of the intellectual community. And 
no one else will ever do this for us. We must 
do it ourselves—first by the sheer quality of 
our performance, and then as we produce the 
performance we must also make it known and 
understood. 

Looking at the business I am in, I feel I 
must constantly ask, “Are we doing the right 
things to contribute to economic growth? 
Are we creating and expanding services that 
promote the general welfare? Are we setting 
goals that spur us to that end? Is our re- 
search and development program soundly or- 
ganized, and is it fruitful? Are we making 
ourselves continuously more efficient? Do 
our labor agreements promote or hamper 
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progress? Are the people in the business 
getting the opportunities they are entitled 
to, the challenges that capture their interest, 
and the rewards that benefit performance?” 

These are too many questions to answer at 
length after lunch, but let me hit a few high 
spots. Take for example basic research. The 
Bell System began to do reseafch back in the 
19th century; we started an organized pro- 
gram more than 50 years ago; and we have 
been pushing it ever since. All modern 
communication systems derive in large meas- 
ure from that continuing effort—from the 
development of basic theories of transmis- 
sion and switching, and the creation of elec- 
tronic devices and networks. Another fun- 
damental theory, well known today as in- 
formation theory or communication theory, 
enables us to measure the relative efficiency 
of any communication system and plan our 
developments accordingly. Still another 
basic concept or discovery, the understand- 
ing of thermal noise, underlies our ability 
to communicate through space via relay sta- 
tions in satellites. Basic research in solid- 
state physics has produced the transistor 
and an ever-growing family of new devices. 
Out of them we are now building totally new 
systems that will make possible many new 
services. Out of these also has come the 
transistor industry, already doing a business 
of $500 million a year with more to come. 

I might just add that there isn’t any end 
to this. For instance, we have been working 
for years on a thing we call a long distance 
wave guide—a very special kind of pipe, 
about 2 inches in diameter, through which 
we expect to be able to transmit tremendous 
amounts of information. Last fall when I 
mentioned this in a talk I could say that 
we looked forward to handling as many as 
200,000 conversations at a time through one 
of these pipes. Since then, however, what 
do we have but a brandnew discovery—a 
method for handling light waves the same 
way we do radio waves. This makes us rea- 
sonably sure that someday we can handle, 
through a single pipe, not a mere 200,000 
conversations, but conversations by the mil- 
lion, over waves of light. 

I give these examples because I am thor- 
oughly convinced that basic research within 
industry, rightly organized and properly con- 
ducted, does pay off. If more industry had 
more of it, we would have more rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Certainly it costs something, 
but the cost is not prohibitive. The truth 
is that basic research is a small part of total 
research and development costs. And in any 
case, basic research that really produces 
will cost infinitely less than expensive de- 
velopment of the wrong things. 

Now the question of profits: To me this 
is central to the problem of getting good 
economic growth. It is central because 
profit creates investment capital and with- 
out this there can be no growth. Generally 
profits have been squeezed in the last decade. 
If this continues, I think the country is in 
for real trouble. In the Bell System our 
most severe squeeze came in the first 10 
years after the war. More recently, how- 
ever, we have been able to get the profit up 
to a better level. If we had not been able 
to do this, I don’t see how we could possibly 
measure up to today’s job—or tomorrow's. 
New capital of a billion a year, more or less, 
and total construction of $24 billion a 
year—this kind of program simply cannot be 
grounded on skimpy profit. Moreover, the 
level of profit has a direct bearing on what 
we can do to keep construction going fairly 
evenly through the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. Back in 1958, for example, 
notwithstanding recession, we could venture 
to go ahead with a big program that would 
pay off in long-run values, and the same 
thing is true today. Right this minute, there 
are a lot of people working in the Bell Sys- 
tem—and outside our business too, people 
who supply us with goods and services—for 
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whom there just would not be jobs available 
if our profits were back where they were in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. 


As I said earlier, we are not looking for 


all the profit we can get. But within the 
area of good judgment there is a level of 
profit that allows you to do what ought to be 
done. I think it is essential that this be 
better understood by the country as a whole, 
and particularly by people wHo write pre- 
scriptions for economic growth. 

Now that I’ve touched on employment, let 
me say a little more. No business will con- 
tribute to economic growth if it doesn’t 
make itself continuously more efficient. The 
Bell Telephone Cos., for example, with about 
50 percent more employees today than at the 
end of the war, are serving nearly three 
times as many telephones. There are more 
jobs, yes—about 200,000 more; but each job 
today has behind it some $41,000 of invest- 
ment—nearly three times as much as 15 
years ago. This investment is represented 
by increasingly efficient tools and systems, 
and so we can give much more service, and 
of better quality, at prices that attract more 
customers. This to my-mind is the essence 
of growth. 

We certainly expect that'in the long run 
telephone employment will be higher than 
it is now. However, there will doubtless be 
more of some kinds of jobs and fewer of 
others, and we also expect that there will 
continue to be short-term ups and downs 
in the number of people at work. Jobs and 
ways of working can’t stay fixed or frozen. 
That would create impossible situations. 

For example, if we had the-same number 
of operators per 10,000 telephories today that 
we had when dial service started, about 40 
years ago, and if all connections were still 
made by hand, we would need about a mil- 
lion operators right now. Also, since girls 
have a way of leaving jobs to get married, 
we would have to employ about a quarter of 
@ million new operators a year and spend 
$180 million a year for their initial training 
alone. But of course this couldn’t happen, 
because we couldn’t sell 1920-type service to 
the 1961 public at the price we would have 
to charge to pay our wage bill. In short, 
we would have neither the customers nor the 
jobs we have today. 

The other side of the story is that the 
human problems produced by technological 
advance simply cannot be ignored. They 
profoundly challenge every management. 
We have to have efficiency and we have to 
keep increasing it. But if technological 
advances and rapid industrial change pro- 
duce human distress, this will seriously 
interfere with economic growth, and the 
measures taken to alleviate hardship may 
interfere with it further. For instance, 
some of the current proposals for dealing 
with the problems of distressed areas, what- 
ever else they may accomplish, will not use 
resources in ways that produce maximum 
growth. Yet no political party, Democratic 
or Republican, will fail to take political ac- 
tion—which may or may not be economi- 
cally sound—if it appears that industry is 
not doing the kind of job public opinion 
will demand. Moreover if some companies 
do a good job and others don’t, that will fall 
a long way short of what is needed. Today, 
shortcomings in any branch of business 
harm all business, and we all know it. 

Our task in part is to manage change 
with forethought and care; to match our 
hiring to the needs of tomorrow as well as 
the needs of today; to prevent cbrupt dis- 
locations; to anticipate the direction of 
changes in force composition; to devise the 
new forms of organization that will be 
needed; to develop the human skills called 
for by new kinds of jobs. 

But we must go further. We must im- 
prove the whole tempo of economic life. This 
requires more acute discernment of consumer 
wants. It requires constant and responsive 
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innovation in products and services. It re- 
quires intelligent use of profit and all capital 
funds. It requires diversification of indus- 
trial activity in the community, so that peo- 
ple can seek more outlets for their energies 
and skills. Finally, it requires labor agree- 
ments that spread the benefits of automation 
among all groups, and price goods and serv- 
ices into the market instead of out of it. The 
time has come—it is overdue—when labor 
contracts must be based more realistically on 
these economic facts of life. And here I 
must says this: If Government will not re- 
frain from influencing bargaining—if the 
shadow of Government is on the walls around 
the table—then the best of effort in the best 
of faith will not get sound results. As sure 
as you and I are here today, the pressure for 
settlements will gum the works. 

No one I know has a blueprint for produc- 
ing stable employment in the midst of 
change. Certainly I don’t have one. Fur- 
thermore there would be something all 
wrong with a concept of completely stable 
employment. A dynamic economy must 
have continuous movement of people and 
continuous change in people. It must have 
men and women who can use their resources 
in more ways than one, and make jobs as 
well as take them. Heaven knows this is no 
argument in favor of unemployment. What 
I am getting to rather is that the degree of 
challenge a man faces in his work, the kind 
of resources he develops in his work, the 
breadth of his education on the job and off— 
these in the long run will do as much to 
solve the problems of employment as any- 
thing I can think of. It is not only that 
education is necessary to equip people for 
the higher-grade jobs that technology multi- 
plies; the thing of equal importance is that 
the challenge and experience and education 
@ man gets should give him the strength, 
the knowledge, and the nerve he needs to 
make his life count in any situation. 

I believe that the degree to which we 
challenge people; the depth of education in 
business; the support of education by busi- 
ness; yes, and the degree to which educa- 
tors and business people get to know each 
other, criticize each other, and learn from 
each other—these, it seems to me, can be 
among the strongest forces enabling us to 
deal with the problems of change in our 
quest for economic growth. More than that, 
I am convinced that business and educa- 
tion have got to get together on a year- 
round basis—and not just when college and 
company presidents swap compliments at 
commencement exercises. 

To conclude now, we in the Bell System 
have made some estimates of future eco- 
nomic growth, and I will give them to you 
briefly. We expect gross national product 
in the 1960’s may rise slightly more rapidly 
than the long-term trend of 3 percent a 
year. We do not think it will rise by that 
wishful 5 or 6 percent. By 1970, we expect 
the labor force, population, and GNP per 
capita each to rise about 20 percent—total 
GNP about 40 percent—and industrial pro- 
duction about 50 percent. 

This is good solid growth. Its achieve- 
ment'will reflect a dynamic, sound economy, 
enabling us to provide strong defense fa- 
cilities, maintain a position of leadership in 
the world, and attain better standards of 
living for our own people. 

But we will never get this by expecting 
it. We will get it only by working for it. 
We need all our wits about us, but we also 
need something more. I mean dedication, 
devotion, the sense of mission. Can free 
enterprise serve private aims and public 
ends? I believe with all my heart that it 
most assuredly can—and will: 

So far as the Bell System is concerned, we 
are going all the way to turn out an abun- 
dance and variety of service that will go far 
beyond anything we have been able to do up 
to now. We intend to give this country such 
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a quality and quantity of communications 
that business and Government and everyone 
all over this land will find it impossible not 
to use them to ever-increasing advantage. 
You are going to find that the means for com- 
municating all forms of intelligence—words, 
pictures, documents, data of all kinds, every- 
thing—will surpass anything you have ever 
dreamed of. This won’t happen in 5 min- 
utes, but we shall work at-it and work at it 
and work at it and we will bring it about. 
Our job, our mission, is to put services at 
your disposal that will help you exceed your 
own best expectations in your own enterprise. 
We are sure these services will increase the 
efficiency of all business, reduce costs, help 
strengthen profits, and lead to better values 
for consumers. We are not going to be 
satisfied to give you anything less. 


Perhaps some of you have read or heard 
the comments of businessmen, economists, 
and students who have traveled to Russia 
and watched Russian industry at work. In 
the comments I have come across, varied as 
they are, one note is often repeated. This 
is that there is a sorry lack of the free, bub- 
bling, zestful, individual human spirit. Our 
whole tradition in America and all we have - 
done, are founded on that spirit. Our whole 
future depends on it. We business managers 
today look to Government—in Washington, 
in Michigan, in every State and community— 
to establish the political conditions that will 
give this spirit room. We look to educators 
to instill and nourish it in their students. 
And we ourselves must never cease to work 
for a climate within enterprise, within the 
organizations we manage, that will inspire 
and release it in every man and woman at 
work. 





Rail Merger Danger 
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HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, because of 
its central location, the economy of the 
State of Indiana is heavily dependent 
upon a strong railroad system. This 
must be built on the premise of sound 
consolidations which maintain solid 
competition among strong roads. It 
must not be a haphazard series of finan- 
cially motivated mergers neglectful of 
the public interest. 


I would hope, therefore, that the ICC 
will pay careful attention to the Justice 
Department’s views that the consolida- 
tion cases be merged so as to create a 
unified and intelligently planned rail 
framework for the whole United States. 

In this connection, the Hamniond 
(Ind.) Times recently made some cogent 
comments on consolidations. For the 
benefit of our colleagues, I would like to 
insett this editorial into the Rrecorp: 

Rat MERGER DANGER 

In railroading, this is the era of the big 
merger talks. Back in the days when rail- 
roads monopolized the fleld of transporta- 
tion, several competing lines could exist side 
by side and make money. 

Since World War II, the monopoly position 
once enjoyed by the railroads has been pretty 
well shattered. Airlines and the private 
automobile have taken most of the passenger 
business, Much of the freight business is 
being fought for by trucks and waterways. 
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In this situation, merging several compet- 
ing railroads into one system has been visu- 
alized as part of the answer to competition. 
By merger, railroads can eliminate duplicate 
facilities, in the same area, that are no longer 
necessary but are a definite drain on the 
railroads’ finances. 

This drain cannot continue indefinitely. 
If it is prolonged, the railroads, instead of 
paying taxes to Federal, State, and local 

. governments will be on the receiving end— 
in the form of subsidy payments—if they 
are to stay in existence. 

For many months now, the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad system—which fans out to the 
east and south from the Calumet region and 
which owns a substantial chunk of the In- 
diana Harbor Belt line—has been seeking to 
merge with the Baltimore & Ohio. But an- 
other line, the Chesapeake & Ohio, also has 
been seeking to merge with the B. & O. 

The Norfolk & Western, which last year 
merged with the Virginian, another big coal- 
hauler to the Atlantic seaboard, recently has 
been seeking to merge with the Nickel Plate 
Road. To do this, it will be necessary for 
the two lines to connect their tracks, which 
they would do by purchasing a 105-mile line 
between Columbus and Sandusky, Ohio, 
from the Pennsylvania for a reported $27 
million. 

Recently the Wabash Railroad, a bridge 
line which runs from Buffalo all the way 
to Kansas City, has asked to join the N. & W. 
and Nickel Plate in a merger. 

The New York Central has proposed merg- 
in either with the projected C. & O.-B. & O. 
combination or joining the Wabash-Nickel 
Piate-N. & W. setup. The Wabash is con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania, with which the 
New York Central studied merger possibili- 
ties several years ago. The talks then 
broke off because it was felt the resulting 
combination would be so large that it would 
not win approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The ICC has now set a hearing on the 
projected C. & O.-B. & O. merger for June 19. 
The New York Central has petitioned to 
intervene in the hearing so that the ICC 
can consider making it a party to any re- 
sulting mergers. 

The Central argues that, rather than ex- 
amine each proposed merger by itself, the 
IcC should consolidate all the merger 
hearings so that the best combinations of 
rail lines on a regional basis can be worked 
out for the projected mergers. 

If the mergers then result in two or three 
major combination in the Eastern United 
States the surviving companies will be 
strong enough to improve and expand their 
services, while eliminating wasteful dupli- 
cation of facilities. If, on the other hand, 
the ICC proceeds with one merger case at 
a time, there is a strong likelihood the New 
York Central will be left out in the cold, 
uneffiliated with either major group result- 
ing from the mergers. 

Then the Central would be fighting for 
traffic against two much srtohger opponents 
with special freight interchange and con- 
nection arrangements. In not too many 
years, thé Central would be dying for lack 
of business—and the skeleton could then 
be bought up cheaply by one of the other 
big roads. 

The interests of the Calumet region are 
too closely tied in with the N.Y.C. and the 
IHB to permit this to happen. 

If the New York Central’s officers went 
before the ICC and asked permission to 
abandon all service, they would, of course, 
be laughed out of the chamber. Yet, for 
the ICC to approach the eastern merger 
problem in piecemeal fashion is practically 
guaranteeing the same result—that the New 
York Central would be starved to death. 

The Commerce Commission should stop 
and take a look at the whole merger ques- 
tion, weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each combination of rail lines, 
before giving a final decision. 
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United States To Foot Bill for 
Castro Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., that tells in no uncertain 
terms how the United States is being 
“taken” through the United Nations in 
the use of our tax dollars to support the 
Communist Dictator Castro in Cuba. 

I am very certain that Soviet Russia 
would immediately cease any payments 
to the United Nations if any money was 
being allocated to any country they op- 
pose. I am sure the American people 
will soon be demanding that a stop be put 
to this use of American dollars. 

Every action should be taken by the 
administration and by our delegate to 
the United Nations to make it tough for 
Castro, and stop our.money being used 
to support our enemies. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES TO Foor BILL FoR CasTRO LOAN 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 2—The American tax- 
payer will foot the bill for $400,000 worth 
of foreign aid recently extended to Fidel 
Castro by the so-called Special Fund of the 
United Nations. 

Quietly, and without fanfare, the board 
has approved a $1.1 million loan for Castro. 
The Fund has a yearly budget of $46.9 mil- 
lion, of which Uncle Sam pays 40 percent, 
or-$18.7 million. The Soviet Union, also a 
Fund member, chips in 3 percent of the 
group’s annual budget. 

Despite U.S. protests, the loan was ap- 
proved by the Fund as routine business, 
Cuban plans submitted to the board would 
provide for the grant to be spent as follows: 

1. For experts and consultants, $763,000. 

2. For equipment, $200,000. 

8. For fellowships, $50,000. 

4. For miscellaneous expenses, $144,100. 

Announcement of the loan surprised con- 
gressional and administration leaders, who 
were unaware that Castro had even applied 
for a grant. 

One not taken by surprise was Florida’s 
Representative Pau. RocGers, who learned 
of the proposed loan 2 months ago. Rogers 
directed several protests to State Depart- 
ment top brass, but was given the run- 
around. 

Blasting the gift as appalling, Rocrrs 
called for a coordinated policy of action 
against the Castro regime. 

On one hand we have withdrawn diplo- 
matic relations, stopped exports, branded 
Castro’s government as Communist, and 
supported free Cubans in their efforts for 
liberation. On the other hand, we are still 
permitting Cuban imports into this country, 
giving Castro more US. dollars, permitting 
foodstuffs, lard, helium gas and many other 
items to be exported to Cuba.” 

RocGer’s reference: to helium exports needs 
explanation. The Miami Herald reported 3 
weeks ago that the U.S. Government had 
exported 275 cylinders of helium to Cuba 
on Thursday, May 11. 

Helium is manufactured by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines at Amarillo, Tex., and all 
exports are controlled by that Government 
agency. 

Officials in Washington are tightlipped 
about the helium deal, refusing to divulge 
why export permission was granted for Cas- 
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tro. Chemists point out that helium has 
several uses. It ts used in arc welding and 
is necessary for several processes in the elec- 
tronics field. 

American dollars continue to flow to Cuba, 
despite administration talk of an economic 


embargo. 





You and the Law—A New Attack on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a group 
of dedicated community leaders in West- 
chester County, N.Y., the Westchester 
Citizens Committee of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, have 
undertaken a project designed to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime 
which I believe deserves the attention of 
all concerned with this grave national 
problem. 

This project consists of making avail- 
able to youthful boys and girls material 
concerning the laws and the conse- 
quences of antisocial behavior. This 
material has been prepared for the high 
school level, together with added techni- 
cal material as teaching aids, and has 
been used with marked success in the 
Scarsdale, N.Y., High School and else- 
where. 

As the result of reports of the success- 
ful use of the material in the high school 
curriculum, numerous requests have 
come to the committee for this material 
from all areas of the country and its use 
is now contemplated in a number of 
other States also. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
booklet on “You and the Law,” and the 
newspaper description of its use be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

You AND THE LAW 

What are the first words that come to your 
mind when you think of America? 

Democracy? Freedom? Government by 
law? 

Have you ever stopped to think what gov- 
ernment by law means? Why do we need 
it? Where does law come from? 

In a football game the players must know 
the rules and must abide by them or be 
penalized for violations. So in everyday life, 
laws make it possible for us all to live to- 
gether in harmony. If each person had to 
fight to protect his life, rights and property, 
this would be a jungle. Laws give us the 
protection we need. 

In this country we say we have govern- 
ment by law instead of government by men. 
Suppose in a football game the referee made 
up the rules as the game went along, judging 
each play by his own whim. It wouldn't be 
much of a game. Government without law 
may result in dictatorship, with each ruler 
deciding what shall be lawful. The same 
rules may not apply to everyone. With each 
change of ruler there may be a change of 
law. The result is that the government has 
no stability and the people have no perma- 
nent standards to guide them. 

Our laws are enacted by our legislatures. 
They reflect the beliefs of most of the peo- 
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ple as to what is right and necessary for the 
orderly conduct of our society. If we feel 
that a particular law is unwise or unjust, 
we should work to have it changed or re- 
pealed. Certainly we should not ignore it 
or break it. The rights and safety of all of 
us depend upon respect for and compliance 
with the law. Anyone who lives outside the 
law—an outlaw—threatens the peace and 
security of everyone else. Just as those who 
violate the rules in a football game are pen- 
alized, so those who break the law are pun- 
ished by society. 

You cannot play a game without knowing 
the rules. Laws are the rulés by which the 
game of life-in-a-society is played. We should 
all understand how the law of New York 
State affects our daily lives. 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


There are two kinds of law—civil and 
criminal: 

Civil law regulates private rights. In civil 
cases two or more persons oppose each other, 
and the government (represented by a 
judge) acts as referee. 

Criminal law regulates public conduct 
and the duties we owe society as a whole. 
In criminal cases the defendant (person ac- 
cused of a crime) is opposed by a prosecutor 
(district attorney), who represents all of us. 

Crimes are divided into two classes—felo- 
nies and misdemeanors: 

In New York State, felonies are crimes 
punishable by death or confinement in a 
State prison. 

Misdemeanors are crimes less serious than 
felonies; imprisonment is usually limited to 
a maximum of 1 year in a penal institution 
other than a State prison. 

Offenses and violations are part of the 
criminal law even though they are not classi- 
fied as crimes and do not result in a criminal 
record. They are punishable by fines or short 
terms of imprisonment. 

A sentence is the judge’s statement of 
the punishment to be given a person found 
guilty of a crime. Among the forms of sen- 
tence are death, imprisonment, fine, and 
removal from public office. Sometimes the 
judge decides that the sentence should be 
“suspended’’—that is, not carried out. Fre- 
quently in such cases the convicted person 
is placed on probation. 

Probation is a procedure under which the 
convicted person is placed under the super- 
vision of a probation officer and must comply 
with regulations imposed by the court as to 
his conduct, residence, and employment. 

Sometimes convicted persons who have 
been sent to prison are released before they 
have served their full sentence and are placed 
on parole. They may be on parole until the 
end of their sentence or they may be dis- 
charged earlier. While on parole they are 
under supervision similar to that. of pro- 
bation. 

Is IT A CRIME? 


Inexperienced and thoughtless young peo- 
ple occasionally become involved in serious 
situations because they have recklessly ig- 
nored the rights of others. Often what they 
consider a prank or a “good gag” is actually 
a crime which can have serious consequences. 
Here are some examples of actions that 
started out as youthful escapades but really 
were crimes: 

Case I 


Larceny—Taking another's property 


Bob and Tom were walking down their 
street one evening when they saw Mr. 
Smith’s new rts car parked in his open 
garage. They knew the Smiths were at the 
high school PTA meeting. Bob said, “I’ve 
always wanted to drive one of these. The 
keys are in the car; let’s ride around the 
block.” Tom agreed. They got into the 
car and drove halfway around the block, 
and then the car stalled. The boys became 
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frightened, abandoned the car, and returned 
to their homes. Mr. Smith’s neighbor, how- 
ever, had seen them take the car and he 
phoned the police. Mr. Smith got his car 
back undamaged and no one was injured. 
Nevertheless, Bob and Tom had actually 
committed grand larceny. 


The law 


Taking anyone else’s property of any value 
at night, taking property worth more than 
$25 frdm a house, or taking property worth 
more than $500 from any other place is 
grand larceny in the first degree. Punish- 
ment: up to 10 years in prison. 

Taking property worth between $100 and 
$500 or taking property of any value from 
a person directly (pickpocketing) is grand 
larceny in the second degree. Punishment: 
up to 5 years in prison, 

Taking another person’s property worth 
less than $100 under any other circum- 
stances is known as petit larency. Taking 
hub caps off an automobile is a common 
example of this type of crime. Punishment: 
up to 1 year of imprisonment. 

Using slugs in vending machines or coin 
telephones is also taking something that 
doesn’t belong to you. It is an offense pun- 
ishable by imprisonment up to 6 months and 
a fine up to $250. 

Case II 
Burglary—Breaking into another person’s 
home or building 


Jack and Dick had a longstanding feud 
with Harry. When Harry and his family 
left town for a vacation, Jack and Dick 
decided to break into Harry’s home and 
tear up his stamp collection. About 11 
o’clock one night they managed to force the 
latch on the cellar door and entered the 
house, Before they reached Harry’s room 
they heard noises in front of the house which 
frightened them. In running away, Jack 
dropped his wallet and so they were identi- 
fied. Nothing in the house was stolen or 
damaged and no one was hurt. But actually 
Jack and Dick had committed burglary. 


The law 


Breaking into and entering any building 
at night, an occupied home at any time, or 
any building at any time when armed or 
with a confederate is burglary in the first 
degree. Punishment: from 10 to 30 years 
in prison. . 

Breaking into and entering an unoccupied 
house in the daytime, unarmed and alone, 
is burglary in the second degree. Punish- 
ment: up to 15 years in prison. 

Breaking into and entering a building 
which is not a home, in the daytime, is 
burglary in the third degree. Punishment: 
up to 10 years in prison. 


Case Ill 
Malicious mischief 


After the big football game a group of 
boys from the winning school engaged in 
a noisy celebration. On a dare, one of them 
turned in a fire alarm. A passing patrol 
car picked up the boys. All the boys in the 
group were guilty of malicious mischief. 


The law 


Sending in a false alarm is an example of 
malicious mischief. Punishment: up to 1 
year of imprisonment and fine up to $1,000. 
Forms of malicious mischief classified as 
misdemeanors include (1) changing sign- 
posts on highways; (2) deliberately destroy- 
ing fruits, trees, vegetables, or shrubs on 
somebody else’s property; (3) intentionally 
damaging an automobile; (4) breaking, de- 
facing, or interfering with any lamppost in 
the street; (5) breaking windows of a school 
building. Other types of malicious mischief 
which are felonies and carry more severe 
penalties are (1) altering railroad signals 
and (2) injuring or defacing a church or 
synagogue. ; 
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Case IV 
Disorderly conduct 


Larry and Joe boarded a crowded bus when 
returning from school one afternoon. They 
ran up and down the aisle, snatching papers 
and magazines out of the hands of the other 
passengers. They meant it all in fun but 
actually they were guilty of disorderly con- 
duct. 

The law 


Disorderly conduct is an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment up to 6 months. 
Other examples of disorderly conduct are 
(1) using threatening, abusive, or offensive 
language in public; (2) congregating with 
others on a public street and refusing to 
move when ordered by the police; (3) shout- 
ing or making noise outside a building at 
night. 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF A CRIMINAL RECORD 


Once a person has been convicted of a 
crime, he has a criminal record. A single 
act of recklessness, irresponsibility, or animal 
spirits can affect your whole life. Sometimes 
the punishment ordered by the court, such 
as imprisonment or fine, is not the most 
serious consequence of the criminal convic- 
tion. For instance: 

A person who has been convicted of a 
felony loses his civil rights. He cannot vote 
unless his rights are restored by the 
Governor. 

A person convicted of a crime will not be 
allowed to practice law. 

Many businesses require employees in posi- 
tions of trust to be bonded. Insurance com- 
panies usually refuse to bond anyone who 
has been convicted of a crime. 

As a rule the armed services will not grant 
a commission to anyone who has been con- 
victed of a crime. . 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTHFUL 
OFFENDERS 


Because the stigma of a criminal record can 
mar a person’s entire life, the law and the 
courts try, where possible, to give special 
help to young people who have become in- 
volved in criminal situations. In New York 
@ person under 16 who gets into trouble with 
the law is brought into a special court that 
deals with the problems of children. Its 
purpose is to help rather than to punish. 
Its hearings are not open to the public; its 
records are sealed. If the child is found 
guilty of the act charged, he is adjudicated 
a juvenile delinquent; he is not held guilty 
of a crime. 

The help given by this court usually con- 
sists of some kind of retraining under the 
strict supervision of a probation officer or, 
where the judge decides it is better to re- 
move the child from his home, in a private or 
State training school. 

In New York, boys and girls between 16 
and 19 who are charged with a misdemeanor 
or a first felony may be given the right to 
apply for special “youthful offender” treat- 
ment. Under this procedure the criminal 
charge is withdrawn if, in the opinion of the 
judge, the young person shows promise of 
mending his ways. Then, if he is found to 
have committed the act as charged, he may 
be placed on probation or sent to Elmira 
Reception Center. At Elmira he would be 
assigned to a reformatory, a work camp, or 
a technical training institution according to 
his special circumstances and needs. The 
purpose of this “youthful offender” proce- 
dure is to protect the young person from the 
stigma of a criminal record and to help him 
become a useful member of society. 

There are many laws to which you are so 
accustomed that you are unaware of their 
existence; yet they govern your daily ac- 
tions. You go to school because the law 
requires it. The law determines the age at 
which you may drive a car, buy liquor, and 
marry without parental consent. Laws like 
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these, which we all accept without question, 
make it possible for us to live together as a 
community, safely, easily,.and pleasantly. 


Puprms Totp How To Avorm Crimes—WEST- 
CHESTER CHILDREN GIVEN Books SHOWING 
PrrraLts Many Hap Not KNOWN—SUCCESS 
in SCARSDALE—PLAN TESTED IN HIGH 
Scuoon, TEACHERS IsSuED SPECIAL BOOKLET 
ON GUIDANCE 


(By Merrill Folsom) 


Watre PLaIns, N.Y., February 19—A new 
program to save children from unwittingly 
committing crimes and stigmatizing them- 
selves for life has been started in Westchester 
County. 

The program seeks to acquaint boys and 
girls with the laws so that they may avoid 
criminal adventures that may seem innocent. 

The Westchester County Citizens Com- 
mittee of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency set up the pilot program. 

The program has been deemed a success in 
Scarsdale High School, where it was given 
its first test. The committee reports that 
instructional materials will now be used in 
classes at John Jay High School at Lewis- 
boro, the Fox Lane High School of Bedford 
and the Yonkers and Montrose High Schools. 


THE UNAWARE 


The committee started its project after 
hearing Supreme Court Justice James D. 
Hopkins remark a year ago, when he was a 
county judge, that he had been amazed that 
many of the young people arraigned before 
him were unaware they had been violating 
the law. 

After the committee had started its proj- 
ect the White House Conference on Youth 
recommended last April that “informational 
material and brief summaries of laws of ma- 
jor concern to young people be developed 
to help them avoid infractions.” 

Two booklets now have been drafted by 
the committee. One of 22 pages is for teach- 
er guidance in classroom studies. The other, 
for distribution to children, has 12 pages of 
easy-reading anecdotal material about 
crimes. 

The indulgence in narcotics “for kicks” 
by children of good families in Westchester 
recently received national attention. The 
new booklet for teachers has a long account 
of the “terrible physical, mental and social 
evils of drug addiction.” It outlines the pen- 
alties for use or possession of narcotics, hy- 
podermic syringes and other paraphernalia 
of addicts. 

YOU AND THE LAW 


Larceny, burglary, rape, malicious mis- 
chief, disorderly conduct, indecent conduct 
and the illegal possession of weapons also 
are outlined for teachers in terms to repeat 
to children, with book references given for 
additional study. 

“You and the Law” is the title of the 
booklet for children. 

“In a football game,” it says, “the play- 
ers must know the rules, abide by them or 
be penalized for violations. So in everyday 
life, laws make it possible for us all to live 
together in harmony. If each person had 
to fight to protect his life, rights and prop- 
erty, this would be a jungle.” 

The booklet tells about “Bob and Tom” 


illegally entering a house to annoy an ac- 
quaintance; a football crowd turning in a 
false fire alarm and “Larry and Joe” on a 
disorderly lark in a bus. 

William M. Steele, Jr., of the department of 
citizenship in Scarsdale High School, re- 
ported that the materials had a “tremen- 
dous impact” on studefits. “Incidents 
thought to be just-in-fun pranks emerged 
in their full seriousness,” he added. 
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“Law Course” For THE YOUNG 
(By Dorothy Barclay) 

“Case IV: Larry and Joe boarded a crowd- 
ed bus when returning from school one after- 
noon. They ran up and down the. aisle 
snatching papers and magazines out of the 
hands of the other passengers. They meant 
it all in fun but actually they were guilty of 
disorderly conduct.” 

This “‘case”—along with several others de- 
tailing more serious infractions, their legal 
definitions and possible penalties—is pre- 
sented in a tremendously interesting little 
booklet, “You and the Law,” prepared for 
use in ninth-grade civics classes by the West- 
chestér (N.Y.) Citizens Committee of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The purpose: To get across to young teen- 
agers certain facts of life-in-a-community 
that many had never quite understood 
before. 

“The law,” many educators and judges 
have found, is a pretty fuzzy concept to most 
boys and girls of early: high school age. 
Many youngsters, neither markedly rebellious 
nor antisocial, are unwittingly drawn into 
activity that can lead, eventually, into a 
courtroom and, at times, to the lifelong 
stigma of a criminal record. 

This was what prompted the Westchester 
group to prepare its booklet. The commit- 
tee also has developed a teacher’s guide, a 
list of selected books and films to be used as 
aids, and suggestions for integrating the 
material into regular classes of citizemship 
education. The project was tested at Scars- 
dale High School early this year and is being 
extended now to other schools in the area. 

That such a project has been considered 
necessary—and found worthwhile—in a rela- 
tively stable area where schools are good, 
incomes high and parents well educated, 
provides a rather disturbing sidelight on the 
problems of growing up today. It is un- 
likely that youngsters of earlier generations 
knew any more about the technicalities of 
the legal code than do boys and girls of this 
era but concerns and pressures of many kinds 
now combine to make a general understand- 
ing of such matters far more necessary. 

The problem is by no means a localized 
one. Even as the Westchester group was 
going about its job of preparing materials 
for this teaching project last spring, delegates 
to the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth were considering the need for 
such action in communities throughout the 


-country. One of the conference’s recom- 


mendations was: 

“That informational material and brief 
summaries of laws of major concern to young 
people be developed to help them avoid initial 
minor infractions which often lead to nega- 
tive attitudes and more serious delinquency.” 

The widespread response of varied groups 
to the one news report that has appeared on 
the Westchester project is further evidence 
of the idea’s appeal. Teachers, psychiatrists, 
lawyers, officers of bar associations and youth 
group leaders from as far away as Oregon, 
wrote for samples of the booklets and fur- 
ther information on setting up such a pro- 


gram. 

The need thus revealed should have sig- 
nificance to parents as well as to professional 
persons concerned with children. What do 
youngsters understand, even in a general 
way, about the meaning and application of 
law? What do they need to know? Why is 
such knowledge important to all youngsters? 
How its it useful to them? 

Youngsters have certainly heard the phrase 
“the law” often enough. “It’s against the 
law.” “The law requires it.” “They'll get 
the law on you.” But they have heard it in 
a bewildering variety of ways and situations. 
As a result the concept may remain formless 
and vaguely threatening, a sort of updated 
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version of the outworn bogeyman, ready to 
be called out by disgruntled adults to spoil 
a kid's fun or to enforce unpredictable 
demands. 

The youngsters’ own experiences provide 
little to draw on that will make the idea 
clearer. Television makes plain that the law 
is clear and inexorable on such matters as 
premeditated murder, horse stealing, bank 
holdups, and the rcbbing of stagecoaches. 
But just what this dramatic and powerful 
force has to do with what they consider the 
mere pranks and shenanigans of youth— 
prying off hubcaps, altering road signs, 
worming into empty houses, “borrowing” 
automobiles—is not so easily understood. In 
fact, books and movies and TV shows may 
even confuse their understanding by pre- 
senting such actions as harmless fun or high 
adventure. 

Learning the rules of games provides some 
basis for understanding the importance of 
the community’s laws, but except in the 
case of highly organized sports, rules even 
for the same game often vary from one 
group of youngsters to the next and can be 
changed by mutual agreement among the 
players. 

As for rules of personal conduct, in some 
homes and schools rules as such are rarely 
formulated; in others they are settled upon 
by the children themselves, with a minimum 
of adult direction. They are set to meet in- 
dividual situations and are open to con- 
tinual review and change. 

All this flexibility and freedom can be 
highly useful to youngsters, but it does not 
help them comprehend or accept the idea of 
set regulations, established by an impersonal 
authority and enforced by outsiders. 

As adolescence progresses and youngsters’ 
activities take them farther from home and 
parental supervision, some understanding of 
the law and how it works is essential. The 
idea is not, as some critics might suggest, to 
“scare the kids into being good.” Rather 
it is to make clear to them what actions the 
community has decided are dangerous or de- 
structive, and why, and to instruct them in 
the possible consequences to themselves and 
others of going against the community's de- 
cisions. On the positive side, such knowl- 
edge should help them see that laws are not 
simply to restrict them and to take the fun 
out of life but also to protect their safety, 
rights, and property. 

Such understanding, advocates of the 
Westchester plan hold, will do more than de- 
velop youngsters’ respect for the law. It will 
help support them in their own struggles 
to do what is “right.” Dr. Benjamin H. Balser, 
director of psychiatric traming and research 
at St. Luke’s Hospital here and professor of 
psychiatry at Columbia University’s School 
of Medicine, Is among the specialists who 
have praised the project for its contribution 
to the youngsters’ best interests. 

“Youngsters at the beginning of adoles- 
cense,” he told us, “for all their apparent 
brashness, are really down-deep scared about 
what is ahead of them. They are well aware 
of the dangers that go with growing up. 
They themselves ask for limits. They want 
to know what the boundaries are. They 
should know what laws govern the situations 
they are most likely to face and they should 
know what the possible penalties would be 
if these laws were broken. Youngsters want 
to know where they stand.” 

, Dr. Balser declared, such knowl- 
edge and understanding should develop grad- 
ually as a result of parental instruction and 
example. The school’s role should be simply 
to reinforce the home experience. Too often, 
he observed, parents have something of the 
same attitude many youngsters display to- 
ward the law. “If ‘everybody does it,’ it’s 
all right.” Parental warnings or admoni- 
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tions after an infraction are liable to reflect 
this. A youngster driving illegally might be 
told, for instance, “Well, you got away with 
it this time but you had. better be care- 
ful.” Instead, he said, youngsters need to 
understand clearly that the law is the law 
and individuals cannot rewrite it for their 
own convenience. 

The publications distributed by the West- 
chester group get this idea over very clearly 
and in terms youngsters can understand. 
Hailed as gems of concise lucidity by another 
outside observer, the booklets were prepared 
by a cominittee of women active in commu- 
nity affairs: Mrs. Sydney M..Spector, Mrs. 
George J. Ames, Mrs. William J. Kelley, and 
Mrs. Leon C. Laub. 

Mrs. Ames, the mother of four daughters 
ranging from infancy to college age, is an 
attorney and former State chairman of the 
court reorganization program of the New 
York State League of Women Voters. Mrs. 
Kelley and Mrs. Laub have grown children. 
Mrs‘ Spector has two girls, 15 and 13 years 
of age. The elder, Leslie, helped select the 
films to be used as part of the coordinated 
teaching project. Understanding of both 
community and children’s needs and points 
of views are combined, therefore, in the pub- 
lications. 

Although groups in other States would 
have to prepare their own materials to con- 
form with their own State laws, the general 
material on the purpose and value of law 
would be useful to children anywhere. 

Understanding the reasons for the com- 
munity’s concern with his conduct helps a 
youngster see himself as a young citizen 
emerging into a larger life outside his home. 
It also helps establish that certuin questions 
‘of children’s conduct are and should be a 
matter of true community interest. 

Further information on the materials men- 
tioned here may be had from Mrs. Sydney 
M. Spector, 71 Hampton Road, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 





Proposal Subjecting the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to Budget Bu- 
reau Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
posal subjecting the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to the control of 
the Bureau of the Budget has again been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The grounds for placing the FDIC 
under budgetary control seem to be quite 
tenuous to say the least. The FDIC has 
done an excellent job according to most 
students of this problem and extreme 
caution should be exercised before we 
start advocating executive control of 
this semiautonomous corporation. In 
the May 22 issue of the United States 
Investor on page 160 can be found a very 
cogent presentation of the arguments 
for maintaining FDIC as a semiauton- 
omous arm of the Federal Government. 
In a very precise fashion the basic issues 
involved in budgetary control are defined 
and discussed. I recommend that every- 
one read this article before advocating 
a change in the status of the FDIC: 

l 
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FYI From WASHINGTON 


President Kennedy could do the Nation 
and banking a great service if he would put 
to rest—once and for all—the perennial pro- 
posal to subject the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation to Budget Bureau control. 

The idea is not new. It has been before 
Congress a number of times and repeatedly 
rejected. Yet it has been introduced again 
this year by Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Democrat of Texas, second ranking member 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

The entire case for budgetary control is 
based on the fact that the Treasury by law is 
directed to loan the Corporation up to $3 
billion, if requested. This privilege, which 
has never been exercised, was placed in the 
law to provide additional funds in case of a 
serious emergency in the economy. It is 
premised on the assumption that such funds 
will not be needed except in case of an eco- 
nomic and financial catastrophe. 

The power to borrow money from the 
Treasury, however, is not an accepted crite- 
rion for budget and political control. For 
example, the Treasury has a far greater re- 
sponsibility for the actual obligations of the 
Federal Reserve banks than for any possible 
borrowings by FDIC and the President has 
said he supports the independence of the 
Reserve system. Also, the Federal Home 
Loan Banks and the Federal Land Banks, 
through the Federal Farm Mortgage Corp- 
oration, are authorized to borrow from the 
Treasury, yet no one suggests that they be 
brought under Budget Bureau control. 

The only other argument for executive 
control of FDIC purse strings is the claim 
that the Government has a potential ex- 
posure equaling the total amount of deposits 
insured by the Corporation. There is, 
however, no potential exposure to the Gov- 
ernment beyond the $3 billion borrowing 
authority. The Treasury is prohibited by 
law from holding more than that amount 
of obligations of the Corporation. The as- 
sumption that a contingency may occur un- 
der which the Corporation would need funds 
to pay all insuréd deposits presumes that 
all insured banks will fail about the same 
time—a disaster which has never occurred 
in this or any other country. 

/Unlike other Government corporations, no 
public moneys are invested in FDIC and no 
appropriations are requested from Congress. 
The original $289 million capital, $150 mil- 
lion of which was supplied by the Treasury 
and $139 million by the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks, has long since been repaid with in- 
terest. FDIC is supported by assessments 
levied on insured banks. In addition, there 
is full disclosure of the Corporation's activi- 
ties and operations. Each year, it must 
make a report to Congress and submit to an 
audit by the General Accounting Office. In 
the past, GAO has been laudatory in its re- 
ports. There has never been any allegation 
of inefficiency on the part of FDIC or sug- 
gestion of misuse of its funds. 

Furthermore, the operations and organi- 
zation of FDIC do not lend themselves to 
budget control. It would be impossible for 
FDIC to budget its expenditures, including 
insurance losses, 2 years in advance. 

However, the most important objection 
goes to the matter of the Corporation’s in- 
dependence within the Government. There 
should be no question that control of the 
Corporation’s budget by the executive would 
alter its independent status. The creators 
of the agency had strong reasons for giving 
it special freedom. They wanted it to be 
part of the Government to help it escape 
private pressures, but, within the Govern- 
ment, to be sufficiently independent to re- 
sist political pressures. No reason has been 
given for violating this precept. 
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The principal job of FDIC is to protect the 
Nation’s money supply. In any period of 
crisis, political pressures can arise which 
may be destructive of the principles laid 
down by Congress for FDIC to follow. It is 
because of such pressure that a monetary 
agency must have a maximum degree of in- 
dependence. In addition, FDIC has super- 
visory duties which are quasijudicial in na- 
ture. For example, it must pass on applica- 
tions for insurance for new banks, for branch 
Offices, and for mergers of existing banks, 
and on recommendations that insurance be 
withdrawn from banks operated in an un- 
safe manner. These activities also require 
freedom from political pressures—freedom 
which budget control would endanger. A 
clear statement from President Kennedy 
that the new administration intends to re- 
spect this independence would go far to as- 
sure public confidence in the Nation’s bank- 
ing system for the next 4 years—and might 
put to rest forever the suggestion for execu- 
tive control. 





Has the 10th Amendment Been Repealed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
witnessing some strange and almost un- 
believable legal maneuvering in the area 
of civil rights. I am confident that the 
legal profession as a whole has been 
astounded by the latest movement by the 
new Attorney General in this field. Mr. 
Kennedy is now asking a three-judge 
Federal court in Louisiana to require 
the State of Louisiana to operate a public 
school. . 

Congress has passed no Federal stat- 
utes requiring the operation of Federal 
schools. There is no implication, much 
less a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States that requires any 
State or other governmental subdivision: 
to operate a public school system. In 
short, there is no legal requirement either 
in the Federal statutes or the Constitu- 
tion requiring the States to operate 
public schools. 

In this situation, does not the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution, provid- 
ing that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people,” apply? Or, has the 10th 
amendment been repealed? If so, when 
and by what authority? 

Stripped of all the fringe arguments, 
we seem to have come to the simple 
question, In the absence of any Federal 
statutoiy or constitutional require- 
ments, is the Attorney General asking 
the U.S. Supreme Court to again write 
the law of the land? 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
very able author and columnist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, has admirably and 
logically presented the case in his 
column, which appeared in the June 7 
edition of the Washington Star. 

Mr. Lawrence’s editorial follows: 
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FEDERAL Power OveER THE SraTes—U.S. BRIEF 
ON PusBLic ScHOOL SYSTEMS CALLED MASTER- 
AND-SLAVE ACTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Kennedy administration has asked 
the courts, in effect, to make the Federal 
* Government master and compel the States 
to be servants—a form of slavery and sub- 
servience never envisioned by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

The Department of Justice has just filed 
a brief with a three-judge Federal court as- 
serting that the National Government may 
force a State legislature to appropriate funds 
or levy certain taxes as the Federal bosses in 
Washington may dictate. If a State wishes 
education to be conducted in private schools 
altogether in a State or county, with per- 
haps tuition grants to parents, the Kennedy 
administration says this must not be per- 
mitted and that every State must be re- 
quired—against the will of its voters—to 
maintain a public school system throughout 
a State. 

This usurpation of power—unprecedented 
in American history—is unequivocally urged 
by Attorney General Kennedy. It is, in 
reality, a demand that the 10th amendment 
of the Constitution be either repealed or 
ignored. This amendment reserves to the 
States the powers not delegated in the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government and 
those not prohibited by the Constitution to 
the States. 

The three-judge court in Louisiana asked 
these two questions of all the State govern- 
ments as well as the Department of Justice: 

“Would the abandonment by a State of 
ite public school system deprive children of 
rights guaranteed by the due process or 
equal protection clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment? 

“Would the answer be the same if the 
abandonment were on a local option basis 
after a vote of the electorate authorizing 
county school authorities to close the public 
schools?” 

The Kennedy brief answered both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. It said previous 
cases “establish the principle that where a 
State has provided a valuable opportunity, 
whether it be called a ‘right’ or a ‘privilege,’ 
and then attempts to withdraw that op- 
portunity for irrational or discriminaory 
reasons, it violates due process rights.” 

This is an extraordinary claim. It might 
mean that a Democratic administration on 
being elected to office in a State couldn't fire 
a Republican or vice versa. There are many 
ramifications to the word “irrational” or to 
the definition of “privilege.” It is certainly 
novel to find the U.S. Department of Justice 
insisting on uniformity of “privileges” with- 
in a Btate. 

The major argument made, of course, by 
the Department of Justice is that education 
is a necessity and that only through public 
school systems can the citizens of one State 

te with the citizens of another State 
“in the struggle for professional and eco- 
nomic achievement.” This certainly down- 
grades private schools and places public 
schools on a level of superiority which 
nothing in the Federal Constitution would 
seem to justify. 

It so happens that when the attorneys gen- 
eral of all the States were invited to submit 
by June 5 briefs on this all-important issue, 
a significant document was filed by Attorney 
Genera] Richard W. Ervin and Assistant At- 
torney General Ralph E. Odum, of Florida. 
It flatly contradicts the argument of the 
Federal Government. The Florida brief says 
in’ _ 

Our present Constitution, including the 
14th amendment, has not delegated to the 


States to operate public school. systems; to 
compel States to levy taxes for public school 
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purposes or to determine the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of a State-operated public school 


system. 

“We respectfully submit that an affirma- 
tive answer to this question by the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be tanta- 
mount to a judicial repeal of the 10th 
amendment. The Supreme Court has no 
such power under our Constitution. 

“All States are not r by the 14th 
amendment to offer their citizens the same 
public services and facilities regardless of 
how important and necessary such services 
and facilities may appear to be.” 

The Florida brief goes on to point out the 
variations in laws between the States, in 
both criminal and civil matters, and the 
many deviations as between forms of gov- 
ernment among counties within States. The 
brief adds: 

“The 14th amendment does not guarantee 
that all States shall have identical laws, but 
it does provide for the equal administration 
of such-laws as the States may enact.” 

Finally the Florida attorney general quotes 
from a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Bowman v. Lewis) which says: 

“The 14th amendment does not profess to 
secure to ali persons in the United States 
the benefit of the same laws and the same 
remedies.” 

Certainly there are no uniform State laws 
on all subjects, nor for instance, statutes in 
all States forbidding the intermarriage of 
certain races. 

It could conceivably be argued by the Fed- 
eral Government some day that intermar- 
riage of races is desirable as a means of im- 
pressing the new African states that the 
United States has no racial barriers. Also, 
it could be contended that certain States 
don’t appropriate enough money for this or 
that worthy purpose, or that cities do not 
properly take care of certain groups of citi- 
zens, and that unless the States come up to 
the standards in such matters set by a Fed- 
eral dictatorship in Washington, the States 
will be accused of being “irrational” and of 
violating the “due process” clause of the 
Constitution. This could reach into housing 
and urban development and put an end to 
home rule by States and localities in 
America. 





Rider Denounces Unsavory “Chums” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, for 
several weeks the national press has de- 
voted much space to the so-called free- 
dom riders who have invaded the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi trying to 
create trouble. Every time a gang of 
these agitators arrives in a southern city, 
it rates screaming headlines in most of 
the northern newspapers, and bleeding- 
heart radio and television commentators 
weep copiously because they are not wel- 
comed by the mayors and given the keys 
to our southern cities. 

A couple of weeks ago, the senior 
Member .of the other body from the 
State of Mississippi, in a well-docu- 


ment, in which he named names and 
gave an official record of their commu- 
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nistic activities. Somehow, his speech 
was carefully, and I am sure, deliberately 
Played down by the national news me- 
diums, even though it contained infor- 
mation that would shock the sensibili- 
ties of good patriotic Americans. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, a most significant 
thing happened the other day that sheds 
additional light upon the nature of this 
movement and the characters of those 
who are involved. Here again, the major 
newspapers of the North and East, 
along with the bleeding heart radio and 
TV commentators, devoted little or no 
space to what otherwise should have 
been a sensational story. 

I have reference to the fact that one 
of these so-called freedom riders, a white 
minister from Chicago, Rev. Richard 
Gleason, disgustedly quit the movement. 
It is significant that he left because he 
learned the real character of the move- 
ment. Here, Mr. Speaker, was appar- 
ently an honest, but disillusioned man 
who had let himself be duped into help- 
ing an outlaw gang of professional agi- 
tators carry out a nefarious scheme of 
assaults against a good and peaceful 
people. 

Because the story of Reverend Glea- 
son’s disillusionment and his expose of 
these lawbreakers was ignored by the 
press and radio in most parts of the Na- 
tion, I am including herewith a copy of 
the news story of Reverend Gleason's 


action as reported in the Jackson (Miss.) | 


Daily News of Monday, June 5, 1961: 
RmWER DENOUNCES UNsavory “CHUMs'’— 
WHITE MAN QuiTs AFTER LEARNS TRUTH 
(By W. C. Shoemaker) 

A young Chicago white minister today quit 
the freedom rider movement and urged 
that prospective members investigate it 
before joining. 

The Reverend Richard Gleason said he quit 
the group because he “will not knowingly 
associate with any questionable organiza- 
tion.” 

Gleason said he joined Jackson's latest 
group of six riders in Atlanta and accom- 
panied them to Jackson where they landed 
in jail. 

He and other members of the group were 
to be tried this afternoon on charges of com- 
mitting a breach of the peace. 

Gleason said he is a Baptist social worker 
with the Bible Witness Mission which works 
with delinquent Negro teenagers in the heart 
of Chicago’s southside Negro district. 

He said he read of the rides and flew to 
Atlanta to take part because he believes 
“people, whether Negro or white, should be 
able to enter any bus or any restaurant and 
sit where they want to.” 

“I love the Negro people. I heard the 
movement was doing some good in the area 
of desegregation,” he said, but added, “I had 
met none of my future partners. If I had, 
that would be another matter.” 

SOUGHT TROUBLE 


He said members of his group deliberately 
sought to incite groups on the Trailways 
bus that brought them from Montgomery to 
Jackson. One white member of the group 
was arrested for assault in Selma on the com- 
plaint of a white woman passenger. 

Inside the jail here, Gleason said, police 
informed him of the criminal backgrounds 
of his cellmates. 

“I went back to the cell and asked them 
about the records and if it was true,” he 
continued. “They said, — what’s wrong 
with that?’” 
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“I will not knowingly be a party to some- 
thing with someone who is questionable,” 
the slender young blond minister repeated. 

“If a person has a court-martial from the 
Army I don’t see how he can be expected to 
straighten out something like this,” he con- 
tinued. 

One of his cellmates told police he had 
been booted from two branches of the Armed 
Forces under other than honorable circum~ 
stances. 

“If he’s not good enough to defend his 
country he’s not good enough to help 
people,” Gleason said again. 

Gleason declined to call by name other 
members of the group who shared a cell 
with him. 

REJECTED HUNGER STRIKE 


He said they resented his rejection of their 
hunger strike and sought to make him skip 
meals. 

One, he said, snatched a Bible from his 
hands, read a few lines and hurled the Bible 
at a bunk. “There’s nothing interesting in 
there,” Gleason quoted the man. 

Gleason said one cellmate told him he 
would join the Communist Party if it were 
“doing something worthwhile” and that an- 
other told him the San Francisco riots of 
2 years ago were not Communist inspired 
and that the Communists were falsely ac- 
cused. The “rider” told him he thought 
participants in the riots were “terrific peo- 
ple,” Gleason said. 

HECKLED BY GROUP 


Gleason said the other three heckled him 
for not “going along with anything” but 
said he felt he should “choose who I’ want 
to associate with, what I want to think and 
do.” He said he saw no reason to fast. 

He said he expected “high caliber people” 
as associates when he volunteered to become 
a “freedom rider.” 

Gleason said he plans to return to Chi- 
cago when he leaves jail but said he doesn’t 
want “any organization to pay for me.” 

Gleason praised Jackson police treatment 
of the riders. “I was treated better than I 
would ever expect,’’ he said. 


Mr. Speaker, in the same paper the 
following day this editorial comment is 
to be found: 

Rev. Richard Gleason, the Chicago social 
worker who joined the “freedom riders,” re- 
vealed he did so because of the false im- 
pressions against the South circulated by 
newspapers and TV in the North. Like some 
of the northern reporters who got their 
eyes opened in Mississippi, Gleason says he 
will make an effort to tell the truth to the 
press when he returns home. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether he wins an audi- 
ence. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be interesting, in- 
deed, to see how these “bleeding heart” 
newspapers and do-gooder radio and TV 
commenators treat Reverend Gleason’s 
revelations. 





Administration Proposes To Reduce 


States to Slave Status 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


peop. 
aroused in time to the threat of dictator- 
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ship to save our free society? No more 
startling proposal has been made, no 
greater threat to liberty posed than the 
action of the Kennedy administration 
in attempting to get court action to force 
the States to levy certain taxes as dic- 
tated by officials in Washington. The 
action and the threat to the liberty of 
all our people which is created by this 
action is analyzed by David Lawrence 
in his syndicated column which appears 
in the Washington Evening Star: 
FEDERAL POWER OVER THE STATES—U.S. BRIEF 
on Pusiic ScHooL Systems CALLED 
MASTER-AND-SLAVE ACTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Kennedy administration has asked 
the courts, in effect, to make the Federal 
Government master and compel the States 
to be servants—a form of slavery and sub- 
servience never envisioned by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

The Department of Justice has just filed 
a brief with a three-judge Federal court 
asserting that the National Government may 
force a State legislature to appropriate 
funds or levy certain taxes as the Federal 
bosses in Washington may dictate. If a 
State wishes education to be conducted in 
private schools altogether in a State or 
county, with perhaps tuition grants to par- 
ents, the Kennedy administration says this 
must not be permitted and that every State 
must be required—against the will of its 
voters—to maintain a public school system 
throughout a State. 

This usurpation of power—unprecedented 
in American history—is unequivocally urged 
by Attorney General Kennedy. It is, in re- 
ality, a demand that the 10th amendment of 
the Constitution be either repealed or ig- 
nored. This amendment reserves to the 
States the powers not delegated in the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government and 
those not prohibited by the Constitution to 
the States. 

The three-judge court in Louisiana asked 
these two questions of all the State govern- 
ments as well as the Department of Justice: 

“Would the abandonment by a State of its 
public school system deprive children of 
rights guaranteed by the due process or equal 
protection clauses of the 14th amendment? 

“Would the answer be the same if the 
abandonment were on a local option basis 
after a vote of the electorate authorizing 
county school authorities to close the public 
schools?” 

The Kennedy brief answered both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. It said previous 
cases “establish the principle that where a 
State has provided a valuable opportunity, 
whether it be called a right or a privilege, and 
then attempts to withdraw that opportunity 
for irrational or discriminatory reasons, it 
violates due process rights.” 

This is an extraordinary claim. It might 
mean that a Democratic administration on 
being elected to office in a State couldn’t fire 
a Republican or vice versa. There are many 
ramifications to the word “irrational” or to 
the definition of “privilege.” It is certainly 
novel to find the U.S. Department of Justice 
insisting on uniformity of privileges within 
a State. 

The major argument made, of course, by 
the Department of Justice is that education 
is a necessity and that only through public 
school systems can the citizens of one State 
compete with the citizens of another State 
in the struggle for professional and eco- 
nomical achievements. This certainly down- 
grades private schools and places public 
schools on a level of superiority which noth- 
ing in the Federal Constitutfon would seem 
to justify. 

It so happens that when the attorneys 
general of all the States were invited to sub- 
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mit by June 5 briefs on this all-important 
issue, a significant document was filed by 
Attorney General Richard W. Ervin and As- 
sistant Attorney General Ralph E. Odum of 
Florida. It flatly contradicts the argument 
of the Federal Government. The Florida 
brief says in part: : 

“Our present Constitution, including the 
14th amendment, has not delegated to the 
United States the power to establish State- 
operated public school systems; to compel 
States to operate public school systems; to 
compel States to levy taxes for public school 
purposes or to determine the adequacy or 
inadequacy of a State-operated public school 
system. 

“We respectfully submit that an affirmative 
answer to this’ question by the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be tanta- 
mount to a judicial repeal of the 10th 
amendment. The Supreme Court has no 
such power under our Constitution. 

“All States are not required by the 14th 
amendment to offer their citizens the same 
public services and facilities regardless of 
how important and necessary such services 
and facilities may appear to be.” . 

The Florida brief goes on to point out the 
variations in laws between the States, in 
both criminal and civil matters, and the 
many deviations as between forms of govern- 
ment among counties within States. The 
brief adds: f 

“ 14th amendment does not guarantee 
that all States shall have identical laws, but 
it does provide for the equal administration 
of such laws as the States may enact.” 

Finally the Florida attorney general quotes 
from a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Bowman v. Lewis) which 
says: 

“The 14th amendment does not profess to 
secure to all persons in the United States 
the benefit of the same laws and the same 
remedies.” 

Certainly there are no uniform State laws 
on all subjects, nor for instance, statutes in 
all States forbidding the intermarriage of 
certain races. , 

It could conceivably be argued by the 
Federal Government some day that inter- 
marriage of races is desirable as a means of 
impressing the new African States that the 
United States has no racial barrier. Also, 
it could be contended that certain States 
don’t appropriate enough money for this or 
that worthy purpose, or that cities do not 
properly take care of certain groups of citi- 
zens, and that unless the States come up to 
the standards in such matters set by a Fed- 
eral dictatorship in Washington, the States 
will be accused of being “irrational” and of 
violating the “due process” clause of the 
Constitution. This could reach into housing 
and urban development and put an end to 
home rule by States and localities in 
America. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 

purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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- Quality Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the quality 
of medical care in this country surpasses 
that which is available in any other 
country throughout the world. Yet 
there are those who would sacrifice these 
high standards for an entirely different 
system. An excellent report on this sub- 
ject was recently stated by Mr. Wayne 
Poucher on the program “Life Line” and 
I submit its contents for consideration 
by Members of the House: 

If there is anyone who thinks the United 
States is the greatest country in the world 
because it is the richest and most productive 
country, he is wrong. The reason for 
America’s greatness is something quite dif- 
ferent. 

Ours is the greatest country in the world 
because its people enjoy the greatest meas- 
ure of freedom ever known to mankind. 
And we have this freedom bcause ours is a 
government by law backed by men dedicated 
to upholding the law. 

The United States is great because, 
throughout its history, it has been guided 
by the conviction that individual rights 
and human personality are the matters of 
paramount importance. All else must be 
accounted secondary. 

Our Nation faces grave dangers in the 
world of today. The most serious of all is 
that we will not do enough to save freedom. 
For if we lose our freedom, we will have lost 
all that makes American great. That is why 
working to save freedom is the most impor- 
tant opportunity open to any American. 

Some contests between opposing forces are 

never won for good and all, but are running 
battles that go on and on, with the advan- 
tage now to one side, now with the other. 
The fight between advocates and opponents 
of socialized medicine in the United States 
is this kind of contest. Those who want 
to socialize medicine do not give up easily. 
In fact, so far they have not given up at 
all. Naturally, they do not call their 
scheme by its right name—socialized medi- 
cine. They prefer to talk about “compulsory 
health insurance.” 
” What they propose is compulsory, all right. 
Everybody would pay, regardless of whether 
he ever needed any of the medical or other 
health services offered. And he would pay 
largely on the basis of his earnings. Yes, it 
is compulsory, but it is not health insur- 
ance. Obviously, health cannot be insured. 
There is not a doctor in the world nor a poli- 
tician, either, who can insure that you health 
will always be good. 

Furthermore, the plan is not insurance. 
The principle of true insurance is to spread 
a specific risk over a great enough number of 
people so that the small premium each pays 
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would cover the comparatively rare instances 
where a risk is incurred. A plan to provide 
free medical and dental and health care, as 
well as medicines and other appliances, to 
every person in the United States just can- 
not be insurance. 

So let us not confuse terms. Let us realize 
that they are really talking about socialized 
medicine, no matter what they call it. 

Put in simplest terms, socialized medicine 
is a Government-operated, taxpayer-financed 
system of providing medical care. It re- 
moves the responsibility for maintaining 
health and taking care of medical needs from 
the hands of the patient and puts the Fed- 
eral Government in charge. The taxpayers, 
rather than the individual, would become 
the buyer and dispenser of medical care and 
medical needs. 

The reason the planners do not call this 
system by its right name is that they know 
the concept of socialism is not acceptable to 
the majority of the American people. The 
planners base their argument that the Gov- 
ernment should take over medical and health 
services on such propositions as the fol- 
lowing: 

Every individual, they say, has a right to 
medical care and to good health. There is 
room for much improvement in America’s 
health. Thousands of people who fall ill or 
die could be spared if they could just get 
proper medical care. The biggest stumbling- 
block, the social planners tell us, is an eco- 
nomic one—medical care today costs too 
much. 

Under a Government system, the argument 
goes, everybody would have free care and 
nobody would have to rely on charity for 
help. Economic fears about illness would be 
removed, and more people would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get care. To- 
day there is not a sufficient number of doc- 
tors and nurses and medical people to take 
care of everybody in America; under a Gov- 
ernment program we could train more. We 
could get doctors into areas that do not now 
have them. We could build new hospital 
and other medical facilities, and could spend 
more money on research. The ultimate re- 
sult would be a rise in health standards. 


So go the arguments of those who favor. 


socialized medicine. In a moment we will 
take a look at the other side of the coin. 

Suppose we take a closer look at the argu- 
ments offered in favor of socialized medicine 
and compare them with the facts. 

Nobody will deny the need for continuing 
to improve America’s health. But sight 
should not be lost of the fact that this al- 
ready is the healthiest large Nation in the 
world, with the highest standards of medical 
care. During just the last half-century, 
more than 23 years have been added to the 
lifespan of the average American—and it has 
been done under the system of private medi- 
cine. 

Medical science continually pushes back 
the barriers of disease. In the last 10 years 
1% million people who would have died have 
been given added years of life by medical 
men. Of course, the finest doctor in the 
world, working under the most ideal condi- 
tions, cannot prevent death, but can only 
postpone it. And under socialized medicine 
as experience has shown in Great Britain, the 


doctor never has adequate time to devote to 
the individual patient. 

Inflation has caused everything to cost 
more, but the socialized medicine propo- 
nents ignore the fact that medical care costs 
have not risen as high or as fast as other 
costs of living. Dollar for dollar, Americans 
get more for their medical purchases than 
10 years ago. Stays in hospitals are shorter, 
which makes illnesses cost less. An illness 
which might have kept a person out of work 
for weeks not long ago is now conquered by 
an antibiotic in a matter of hours—prcogress 
that has come about under private medicine. 

Those who favor socialized medicine in- 
sult the intelligence of the American people 
by claiming that under their plan everybody 
would have free medical care—there would 
be no need for charity. 

This something-for-nothing approach is 
designed to deceive. Under socialized medi- 
cine, the people pay the cost because the 
people are the government. There is no- 
where for government to get money except 
from the people. And the cost of a govern- 
ment system of medicine would be greater 
than that of a private system. Costs always 
jump when the government gets into the 
picture. 

Costs go up, and the quality of medical 
care received by the patient goes down. 
Great Britain has had socialized medicine 
for a dozen years. Here is a description of 
how the patient fares, given by a citizen of — 
England: 

“If a person’s time has more than a cer- 
tain value, it does not pay him or her to 
use the National Health Service. So many 
people are resorting to the doctors’ offices 
and hospitals that the queues seem endless. 
Here is ohe instance in which the poor are 
actually getting less satisfactory medical 
attention than they had before the institu- 
tion of the Service, for in many outpatient 
departments, the time of waiting is doubled 
or trebled. And it is no joke sitting in a 
hospital waiting room when you are sick.” 

Here is another statement, this one by an 
American housewife married to a soldier sta- 
tioned in Great Britain: 

“I was at the doctor’s this morning. There 
were lines of people waiting to see the doctor. 
Mothers and babies were all over the place 
and the whole thing was pathetic. I 
wouldn’t want this system for the United 
States. I suppose it’s all right for people 
who never had anything better.” 

That is, of course, the point. We do have 
something better, and we will be well advised 
to keep it. 

In Great Britain's socialized medicine sys- | 
tem, the doctor is subordinated to the 
bureaucrat, and the art and science of medi- 
cine is reduced to an instrument of politics. 
The relationship between physician and 
patient is impersonal and inevitably en- 
tangled with strangling redtape. 

In America, no person who needs medical 
care should be without it. Under our sys- 
tem of private as opposed to political medi- 
cine, we come closer to this humanitarian 
goal than any nation on earth, including the 
ones who have adopted socialized medicine. 
Let us spend our efforts in perfecting this 


oting the reactionary sys- 
tem of putting the politician between us and 
the doctor. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Seeman 
Bros., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was privileged to attend the 75th an- 
niversary of Seeman Bros., Inc., in New 
York City. On that occasion I was privi- 
leged to give an address reviewing world 
affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE AT THE 75TH ANN:VERSARY OF 
Seeman Bros., INc., JUNE 7, 1961 


Ladies and gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity to convey heartiest congratula- 
tions to you members of Seeman Bros., Inc., 
upon your 75th anniversary. This represents 
a splendid record of free enterprise, success- 
fully serving the American people. 

Today, we as free people are faced with 
great challenges—economic, military, polit- 
ical, social, ideological to our free system. 

Victory in the East-West struggle will be 
attained only if we successfully mobilize all 
our manpower and resources. Free enter- 
prise—which you represent—can, and must, 
play a fundamental and increasingly stronger 
role in this struggle for survival. Again I 
stress: This is an allout battle—to be fought 
with ideas, words, guns, food, and all other 
tools that can be utilized. 

As stewards of a vital: resource—food— 
you are @ uniquely important con- 
tribution to the health of our people and 
the economy. To better serve our national 
interests, however, we must utilize such 
foodstuffs to a greater degree: 

1. To provide good, adequate diets for the 
people of America. 

2. For feeding the hungry elsewhere in 
the world. 

3. In addition to humanitarian purposes, 
to utilize food as a strategic weapon in our 
foreign policy. 

Once a farmer, I know something of the 
food industry at the grassroots. 

Today, my home State of Wisconsin ranks 
high in the production of health-giving foods 
to feed America. This fine record includes 
rankings of first in production of milk with 
an output of about 18 billion pounds an- 
nually, and in production of green peas and 
sweet corn for processing; second in pro- 
duction of beets, cranberries, and cabbage; 
third in production of lima and snap beans, 
cucumbers for pickles, and cherries, as well 
as many other high-quality health-giving 
foods. 

Looking now at the national picture, we 
must—if we are to continue to provide an 
adequate supply of good foods for the Amer- 
ican people—attempt to maintain a sound 
healthy farm economy; provide an adequate 
margin of profit for processors and distribu- 
tors, and assure a good supply of health- 
giving, life-enriching foods for consumers at 
reasonable priges. 

In a closely integrated economy, we rec- 
ognize that Government policies can have 
a substantial impact upon the economy. 

Recently, for example, the President made 
some far-reaching recommendations to the 
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Congress that could have a dramatic impact, 
not only on farming but upon food pro- 
ducers, processors, and the consuming 
public, 

The highlights of the President’s recom- 
mendations included the establishment of a 
National Farmers Advisory Committee Sys- 
tem. 

The Committees would be established to 
handle production and marketing programs 
for each commodity in which supply adjust- 
ment is required. The developed programs 
involving controls over production and mar- 
keting, however, would not go into effect 
until approved by two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers. 

Personally, I have long felt that (a) the 
farmer should have a stronger voice in pro- 
grams affecting his economic future; (b) 
that solution to the supply-demand imbal- 
ance of farm products can best be resolved 
on a commodity-by-commodity basis; and 
(c) that self-help as a principle should be 
encouraged—reducing the load on Uncle Sam. 

However, there are serious questions to be 
resolved, including: 

How much authority should be granted the 
committees and the Secretary of Agriculture 
in controlling production, marketing, and 
prices of farm products? 

Can the farmers and their organizations— 
until now unable to agree on a national 
farm policy—develop acceptable plans for 
separate commodity programs? 

How complex will be such a multicom- 
modity program? 

How much will it cost the farmer, proces- 
ser, distributor, and taxpayer, and what ef- 
fect will it have on consumers? 

Congress, of course, will have to examine 
thesse recommendations very carefully. 

In evaluating the farm program, there are 
certain things we don’t want. These in- 
clude: 

We don’t want a czar in agriculture—dic- 
tating policies that could defermine—or at 
least too drastically affect—the farmer; op- 
erating costs and of profit for proces- 
sers and distributors; prices of foods for con- 
sumers; and result in too great interference 
with the operation of basic economic prin- 
ciples in our free enterprise system. 

Currently, hearings are underway before 
the Agriculture Committee in Congress. 

The future of the President’s recommenda- 
tions—frankly speaking—is seriously clouded, 
particularly by questions on how much au- 
thority enactment of the legislation would 
leave in the hands of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

A major job in achieving a relatively good 
supply-demand balance includes the attain- 
ment of better distribution and consumption 
of our food supply. 

Although you have established a remark- 
able record, the health of the farmer, the 
general economy, and the consuming public 
can benefit from a still broader, more crea- 
tive imaginative effort by you to develop 
ways to: more effectively utilize food; reduce 
food costs; and generally improve distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

As in the past, I know you will do your 
best, not only to meet this obligation, but 
to take advantage of the economic oppor- 
tunity provided by such a challenge. 


REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Now, let’s turn briefly to world affairs. 

Is this a broad jump from the farm to 
international relations? Yes, but it reflects 
two things: 

First, this is a shrunken world. People are 
living closer together; interests are more 
tightly intermeshed; and factors of national 
and international life affect all of us to an 
ever-larger degree. 

Secondly, you and I face the task of broad- 
ening our understanding and perspective to 
encompass more local, State, National, and 
international issues that may—and some- 
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times do—affect our welfare, opportunity 
and security. 

Around the globe, the Communists are 
stirring up trouble, creating wars, sparking 
rebellions, attempting to overthrow existing 
governments, and engaging in a wide variety 
of espionage, sabotage, subversion, and other 
legal and illegal efforts to expand their in- 
fluence and control. Today, there are an 
estimated 36 million Reds operating in about 


“86 countries, attempting to further the aims 


of world conquest by the Reds. Because the 
Red conspiracy is so widespread, it is difficult 
to predetermine when or where the next ex- 
plosion, sparked by Red action, will occur in 
the world. 

In spite of our difficult problems, however, 
we must not allow “curtains of gloom” to 
descend over the Nation; rather, freedom, in 
my judgment, will triumph—if we are will- 
ing to make the necessary effort now to stop 
Red aggression and promote the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

Can ‘we develop ways to accommodate, or 
at least negotiate, the great differences be- 
tween the East and West? Can we stop the 
Reds without war? 

Can we meet the great and growing de- 
mands of the billions of have-not people in 
the world for more of the good things of 
life? 

These are grave and serious questions that 
need to be faced, and resolved, in our time. 
Ultimately, we must find realistic answers— 
if there is ever to be stability and peace. 


KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV SUMMIT 


To try to find ways to negotiate East-West 
differences, President Kennedy met with Mr. 
Khrushchev. Fortunately, the world ex- 
pected no miracle working in Vienna—and 
no miracles emerged from the Conference. 

Realistically, the range of differences is so 
wide and varied that, even in the best of 
climates, these could not be easily or quickly 
ironed out. 

By past experience, we have learned that 
the Reds are willing to negotiate on points 
only when: 

1. They will benefit from advantages, pres- 
ent or future, to support the cause of com- 
munism; 

2. Failure to negotiate would threaten to 
start a large-scale war; 

3. World opinion is strong enough to have 
an impact even on the policies of the Krem- 


lin and of Peiping; or 


4. Negotiation offers an opportunity for 
propagandizing. 

However, the willingness of Mr. Kennedy 
to meet with the Kremlin leaders reflected 
once more U.S. willingness to go the “extra 
mile”—if it would contribute to peace. 

In negotiations, however, we must never 
forget that we are “shooting for” different 
goals. We—and our: friends around the 
world—want peace, and a globe on which 
each nation—by self-determination—can de- 
termine its ultimate destiny. By contrast, 
the Reds want to conquer the world and sub- 
jugate all people and nations to its totalitar- 
ian system. 

REVIEW OF HOT SPOTS IN THE WORLD 


Briefiy, now, let’s take a quick look at some 
of the “hot spots” around the world. 

In Cuba, the Red-tinged Castro regime has 
become more firmly entrenched. 

As we know, unfortunately, the rebellion 
failed. Subsequently, the Cuban dictator 
offered to trade prisoners for tractors. 

Personally, I, like the vast majority of 
Americans, condemn Castro’s inhuman, im- 
moral attempts to trade material for human 
life. 

Officially, the United States—wisely, I be- 
lieve—has refused to be drawn into such a 
barter. I support that policy. 

Now, the question arises: Should the citi- 
zens of the United States—acting in a non- 
governmental capacity—be permitted to at- 
tempt to set free 1,200 prisoners? 
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What are the major factors involved? 

1. Castro’s offer to barter human life for 
tractors of itself, is immoral. On the other 
hand, would the United States be immoral 
by failing to heed the freedom cry of the 
prisoners—particularly when we have the 
wherewithal to free them? Obviously, there 
will be human suffering, and possibly death, 
if such action is not taken. 

2. The impact of US. actions will have far- 
reaching effects in world affairs. According 
to reports, nations are applauding, not con- 
demning, the voluntary efforts of US. citi- 
zens. In addition, people of other countries 
in the Western Hemisphere are also volun- 
tarily undertaking efforts to collect funds to 
free the prisoners. Overall, Castro’s attempts 
to put human life on the block in exchange 
for equipment has boomeranged in countries 
where Castroism was making some headway. 

3. What would be the ultimate impact 
upon freedom-seeking people not only in 
Cuba, but elsewhere, including behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, if the United 
States failed to accept the offer to free the 
prisoners of totalitarian communism? 
Would it stir confidence, or disillusion? 

As yet, there is some question as to 
whether or not the Cuban dictator—in view 
of world reaction—would even go through 
with such a deal. Nevertheless, people 
around the globe are watching carefully. 

In summary, then, the situation is as 
follows: 

1. Policywise, the United States has rightly 
refused to be drawn into barter for human 
life. 

2. Now, should nongovernmental efforts be 
made to free prisoners of communism? 
This is a decision for the American people. 


OTHER “TROUBLE SPOTS” 


Now, let’s look at some of the other “‘trou- 
ble spots.” 

In Laos, the Reds—though professing a 
desire for a cease-fire and negotiations for 
settlement of the difficulties—are continu- 
ing military operations to attempt to extend 
their control over more territory—thus hold- 
ing up the work of the 14-nation Commis- 
sion set up to seek peace in that nation. 

In the Congo, Mr. Khrushchev is still the 
No. 1 troublemaker. 

In Berlin also there are recurring threats 
of Red action to create tension which would 
possibly result in war. 

Overall, the Reds continue to build bon- 
fires around the globe which threaten—if 
allowed to spread—to lead to a _ global 
conflagration. 

Now, what can we do about it? 

FIVE-POINT PROGRAM TO COMBAT COMMUNISM 


The balance of power—and of world opin- 
ion—once “solidly” on the side of the West- 
ern nations, now is teetering precariously— 
with the Reds increasing their influence and 
power. 

If we are to defeat the Communists’ aim 
of world conquest, then we need to adopt 
a stronger, nonmilitary offensive against the 
Communists—as well as maintaining a 
strong military deterrent. 

Among other things, this, in my judg- 
ment, should include: 

1. Strengthening our information-spread- 
ing program to beat—not be beaten by— 
the Communist propaganda machine. 

2. Adopt more effective machinery against 
infiltrative penetrations—the fruits of which 
have been witnessed in Cuba and Laos. 

8. A sharper counteroffensive to penetrate 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains—not leave 
this as “untouchable territory” for the Reds. 

4, Better tailored U.S. programs, such as 
the Latin American plan, to meet special 
needs in Asia, Africa and elsewhere in the 
world; and 

5. Finally, undertake a more dynamic ef- 
fort to present the efforts and objectives of 
U.S. policies to the people of the world. 
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NEEDED: GREATER VOLUNTARY MOBILIZATION OF 
MANPOWER AND RESOURCES 


Unless we are willing to dedicate the ef- 
fort, manpower and resources to stopping 
the Communists now, the survival of our 
way of life—indeed, of freedom itself—will 
be in serious jeopardy. 

Now, how can we—as patriotic Ameri- 
cans—do more about this grave threat to 
our security and progress? 

By the following ways: 

1. We must discard the idea that Uncle 
Sam, alone, can carry the fight against 
the Reds. 

Then, we must mobilize our resources— 
individually and collectively—to throw the 
necessary brainpower, manpower, and re- 
sources into the battle against the Commu- 
nists. Historically, one of the great strengths 
\of America is the voluntary will to fight, sac- 
rifice, and work to build a good life under a 
free flag, and to protect our country from its 
enemies. 

2. Our civic, veteran, social, cultural, and, 
yes, religious and other organizations can— 
and should—reexamine the potential ways 
in which they might serve our national cause 
more effectively. 

3. We need to more greatly utilize the 
know-how and technology of free enter- 
prise—for selling the ideas and ideals of 
freedom. This includes more effective utili- 
zation of U.S. firms operating Oversea as 
“builtin” Voices of America. 

4. Labor, also—sharing a common bond 
with workers around the globe—possesses an 
unparalleled opportunity to demonstrate 
how workers benefit under a free system; 
and how free collective bargaining can serve 
not only the worker but strengthen a nation, 
and serve the cause of freedom. 

5. The creative minds—artists, writers, 
poets, musicians, dramatists—have a great 
opportunity to portray the spirit of a free 
people in their dedicated relentless effort to 
create a better life for themselves and 
humanity. 

In addition to encouraging greater volun- 
tary effort by our people, I believe we must 
also examine national policies to provide 
opportunity for the willing to more effec- 
tively serve their country. 

This, then, is a fight for all of us. Asa 
people, we must pool our resources; rein- 
vigorate our patriotic spirit; and weld to- 
gether our efforts and purpdses in a common 
cause: that of survival of ourselves, of our 
ideals, and of freedom. 

It is a time for greatness, for bravery, and 
for alertness. 





Lexington School for the Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of the deaf is one of the most 
neglected areas of Government activity. 
I and others have long supported Fed- 
eral legislation which would make pos- 
sible the training of teachers of the 
deaf. This is a field that requires un- 
usual skills. Teachers of the deaf not 
only must have their regular college 
degree, but are required to have special- 
ized training of at least a year. 

Under present circumstances they 
must pay the tuition themselves. Then, 
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having done this, their pay as full- 
fledged teachers of the deaf is not com- 
mensurate with their contribution. 

In my own congressional district are 
two of the county’s leading schools for 
the deaf. One is the Lexington School 
for the Deaf located at Lexington Ave- 
nue and 67th Street. The other is High 
School No. 47 located at 225 East 23d 
Street. Both of these institutions have 
done remarkable and advanced work in 
the field. 

Recently one of the leading weekly 
newspapers of New York, Manhattan 
East, published by Morton B. Lawrence, 
wrote an excellent piece on the Lexing- 
ton School. This piece appeared in the 
issue of Manhattan East of Thursday, 
May 25, 1961. I am sure that my col- 
leagues will be most interested in read- 
ing this description of the work done at 
such a school. I have from time to time 
been a special lecturer at one of the 
classes in this school, and I have always 
been impressed at the devotion and skill 
of the faculty and the corresponding 
enthusiasm of the children: 

ScHOOL FoR DeaF Uses OrAaL METHODS 


“There is no such thing as a totally deaf 
person. There is no such thing as a deaf 
mute,” said Dr. Clarence O’Connor, superin- 
tendent of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf at Lexington Avenue and 67th Street. 
“There are degrees of deafness, but there is 
always some residual hearing with which to 
work,” Dr. O’Connor explained. 

The school, founded in 1867 by Isaac and 
Hannah Rosenfeld, themselves the parents 
of a deaf child, prepares deaf children to live 
and function in a hearing world. Thus, the 
emphasis is on teaching them to speak. At 
that time, there was little attention given to 
the oral training of the deaf.. They were 
taught finger spelling and sign language. 
The Rosenfelds, knowing that children like 
theirs had been taught to speak in Germany 
and England, brought a teacher to this coun- 
try from Germany and a school was begun 
in their apartment. 

The Lexington school thus became the first 
oral school for the deaf in the United States. 
It soon moved to a building at Union Square, 
later, to the site of what is now the Hotel 
Astor. The school has been in its Manhat- 
tan East location since 1881. 

There 257 children at the Lexington school. 
Of these, 140 live at the school from Sunday 
evening until Friday, the others attend as 
they would any public school. The students’ 
ages range from 2% to 19, and the school’s 
curriculum covers nursery school, kinder- 
garten, elementary school and the first 2 
years of high school. By 1963, the school 
will have a full high school program which 
will extend through the 12th grade. 

Originally coeducational, the school now 
is primarily for girls, although there are a 
few boys in the lower classes. The school’s 
director hopes that in the future the school 
facilities will be expanded so that boys can 
be included in the upper grades as well. 

Classes contain approximately eight chil- 
dren with one teacher in charge. The cur- 
riculum covers the same subjects that the 
children would be taught in a school for 
hearing children. 

From the time the child enters the school 
as @ nursery school student the emphasis 
is placed on teaching the child to compre- 
hend the speech of others and on giving him 
the ability to speak himself. “Speech is a 
habit, an imitative process, and deaf children 
cannot speak only hecause they cannot hear,” 
Dr. O’Connor tells visitors. “They never can 
have completely normal speech because they 
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do not hear, but they can be taught to speak 
well enough to get along in a hearing world.” 

To do this, teachers at the Lexington school 
use Uhree means: special electrical hearing 
equipment, much of it developed at the 
school; and tactile and visual methods. Lip 
reading is of course of prime importance as 
it is the deaf person’s way of “hearing.” 

The mechanical equipment is geared en- 
tirely for the amplification of sound. The 
teacher wears a microphone around her neck 
and the children wear earphones. On each 
desk there is a small box with a dial on it 
which controls the sound. This allows for 
individual differences in hearing capacity and 
the student can adjust the sound himself. 
The equipment is also interconnected so that 
the children can hear one another. 

Since some speech sounds are not visible, 
the tactile method is brought into play. The 
teacher places the child's hand on her lips 
or throat so that the student may sense, for 
example, the differences between a “t” sound 
and a “d” sound, both of which look the same 
when articulated. 

The deaf child’s speech never can be en- 
tirely normal since he cannot hear the grada- 
tions of sound or the inflections of normal 
speech. But a facsimile, and an entirely un- 
derstandable one, can be and is accomplished 
by the teachers at the Lexington School. 

Manhattan East resident, Mrs. Edward L. 
Steckler, Jr., 44 East End Avenue, the wife 
of an attorney, teaches speech, language, and 
reading to a group of 9-year olds. Joan 
Steckler became interested in teaching the 
deaf while an undergraduate and was trained 
in the Lexington school’s teacher training 
program. 

“In the beginning,” said Mrs. Steckler, “the 
children are given individual tutoring. 
Wearing headphones, they learn to produce 
sound and by watching the teacher's mouth 
they make the connection between voice and 
lip movement. They learn to lipread sim- 
ple phrases such as ‘put on your coat,’ ‘don’t 
push’, and ‘let me see’.”” 

As in a school for hearing children, 
youngsters in the first grade begin learning 
to read. “This,” Mrs. Steckler pointed out, 
“is one of the most difficult things for deaf 
children to-master.” When we entered the 
classroom, one of the children turned around 
to lock at us and then started to giggle 
with her neighbor. “Do you find reading 
difficult?” the teacher said, “Yes,” the child 
nodded. “Then you have to work, and turn- 
ing around and talking is not working.” 
Thus, the children are treated like normal 
children anywhere; they must pay attention 
in class. 

The emphasis on normality is carried 
through in a program for parents in which 
@ representative from the faculty works with 
the parent group to help them adjust to the 
fact that their children are deaf, but are 
nonetheless children. A tendency for 
parents of handicapped children to be some- 
what overprotective is thought to be no 
better for them than it is for the children 
themselves. 

By the time they reach the upper classes, 
the students are able to carry on conversa- 
tions with each other and their teachers. In 
the final part of their speech training, the 
teacher dispenses with a microphone and the 
children rely on lipreading, as they will 
have to do when they leave the school to 
function in the hearing world. 

Unfortunately only a small percentage of 
the students go on to college, with a few 
going to a special college for the deaf in 
Washington, D.C. An even smaller number 
ge on to regular colleges, because current 
teaching practices and the lecture system 
make learning difficult for the deaf student. 
He must rely on his neighbor to take notes 
and needs an enormous amount of individual 
attention from his teachers, not often pos- 
sible in overcrowded universities. 
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The Lexington school has an extensive 
vocational training program in which office 
skills, dressmaking, weaving, and dress de- 
sign as well as home economics are taught. 
Most of the school’s graduates get jobs in 
regular firms. A large number marry (often 
people with normal hearing) and have chil- 
dren, the majority of which hear normally. 

In a graduation address at the school last 
year, Congressman Joun V. Linpsay said, “A 
school specializing in the teaching of the 
deaf, if adequately supported by the com- 
munity at large and government bodies, can 
become the laboratory for the advancement 
of teaching techniques in every school and 
at every educational level the country over. 
If methods can be devised, and they are 
already in process, for the advancement of 
learning in specialized schools such as this 
one, they will have general application. One 
of the soundest investments we can make to- 
ward the advancement of learning in the 
United States is to multiply a hundredfold 
our effort in educational laboratories such 
as the Lexington school. The specific Fed- 
eral approach which I and others have urged 
through legislation (H.J.Res. 285, reintro- 
duced by Mr. Linpsay on March 6, 1961, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor) is but one step. It is a modest pro- 
posal, calling for Federal assistance to the 
States for teacher training, and I trust that 
we in the Congress will take definitive action 
on it soon. 

“There are 30,000 deaf children of school 
age with an expected increase of 400 each 
year, and there are 8 million Americans of 
all ages suffering from speech or hearing 
impairment. And while this population is 
on the increase, the number of specialists 
dedicated to teach in this field is woefully 
small. We need 500 new specialists every 
year. Right now there are probably ne 
more than 150 in training. It is estimated 
that there are only 2,000 pathologists and 
audiologists available for diagnostic and 
rehabilitative work, whereas 20,000 are 
needed.” 





What Government Can Do 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has come up with a 
provocative twist on what Americans 
can do for their country. 

It has asked, “Hasn’t the citizen the 
right to ask what the Government is 
going to do for him? Not in giving 
benefits or favors, but in operating as 
it could and should?” 

The Journal then directs a series of 
explicit questions at Government and 
especially at Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
constructive suggestions be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat GOVERNMENT Can Do 

There has been much comment and con- 
cern recently about what Americans can do 
for their country in this critical period. 
President Kennedy made clear in his recent 
speech to Congress what he thinks citizens 
can and should do. 
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A corollary question is little heard. 
Hasn’t the citizen the right to ask what the 
Government is going to do for him? Not 
in giving benefits or favors, but in operating 
as it could and should? 

Is Government prepared to end waste and 
inefficiency wherever it is found? Particu- 
larly in the Defense Department, which 
spends half of the Federal budget? 

Is Government ready to limit foreign aid 
to essential nations and projects and act to 
eliminate corruption and waste at the re- 
ceiving end? 

Is Government prepared to offer a farm 
program that helps consumers as well as 
farmers, halts the waste in huge surplus 
carryovers, ends the contradiction of in- 
creasing agricultural production through 
reclamation and discouraging it by other 
costly means? 

Is Government ready to close loopholes 
and end unfair advantages it offers some 
taxpayers? Will it discontinue the double 
standard for tax delinquents—stamping 
hard on the “little” taxpayers while letting 
big ones off with minimum settlements? 

Is Government prepared to move firmly 
against those in industry and labor who 
impede the national progress or unjustifi- 
ably increase national expenses? 

Is Government ready to eliminate patron- 
age and politics in hiring and promoting 
employees? 

Is Congress ready to insist that its Mem- 
bers file expense accounts that tell when, 
where, and why they spent public funds? 

Is Government ready, in short, to slim 
down itself for the critical years ahead? 

Government has the right to demand sac- 
rifices from the people. The people have 
the return right to demand that Govern- 
ment make every penny count that it takes 
from them in taxes. 





The 7th Fleet Is Ready 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. MYr. 
Speaker, since the Korean war, the 
U.S. 7th Fleet has been deployed in the 
Far East, thousands of miles from the 
U.S: shore. Its presence near the ten- 
sion areas contiguous to the great Pa- 
cific Ocean gives our allies concrete evi- 
dence of our ability to honor our inter- 
national commitments and stands as a 
bulwark against the Communist threats 
to the freedom-loving people of Asia. 

The 7th Fleet strength is maintained 
by continuously rotating ships and units 
between the west coast of the United 
States and the Far East. The San Fran- 
cisco Bay area is proud to provide the 
home ports of many 7th Fleet ships. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by William H. Hessler, which ap- 
peared in the June 8 issue of the Re- 
porter magazine. Mr. Hessler is to be 
commended for his interesting and 
— arf informative article on the 7th 

eet: 





THe 7TH FLEET Is READY 
(By William H. Hessler) 


ABOARD THE U.S.8S. Coral Sea.—With more 
than 200 carrier-based planes capable of 
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carrying nuclear bombs, the 7th Fleet is a 
formidable reminder of U.S. strength in east- 
ern Asia. But its value as an instrument of 
foreign policy lies not merely in its striking 
power but in its flexibility. In one military 
organization it offers a whole gamut of ca- 
pabilities, from good-will visits in friendly 
ports through limited war operations to the 
ultimate threat of nuclear warfare. 

Unlike long-range bombers or intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles or an armored 
division, it is not an all-or-nothing tool of 
war. It can cruise in the neighborhood of 
a trouble area, for months if necessary, 
putting emphasis into a presidential policy 
declaration. It can land and support a 
small force of Marines. Or it can provide 
air support for the friendly forces of an 
ally in distress. All along the 3,500-mile 
diagonal of tension from Tokyo to Singa- 
pore, the 7th Fleet not only establishes our 
presence for diplomatic purposes but also 
stands ready to back up our interests in 
the area with either a little force or, if need 
be, a lot. 

The 7th Fleet is made up of 125 ships, 650 
aircraft, and more than 60,000 Navy men 
and Marines under the command of Vice 
Adm. Charles D. Griffin. It includes shore- 
based patrol bomber squadrons, chiefly for 
antisubmarine search, and a hunter-killer 
group built around the antisubmarine car- 
rier Kearsarge and its destroyers. 

The fleet has also an amphibious force 
able to land Marines on beaches or to put 
them ashore in helicopters; this is the single 
task of the Thetis Bay, an all-helicopter 
carrier. At all times the fleet includes at- 
tack transports with Marine combat forces 
aboard. In times of trouble, close to half 
of the 3d Marine Division (normally based 
on Okinawa) is afloat, in full readiness for 
a landing. 

There are submarines, usually seven or 
eight, some of which can fire Regulus mis- 
siles. The submarines are solitary hunters 
but serve the overall purposes of the fleet. 
There is an airborne early-warning group 
made up of three squadrons of Super Con- 
stellation aircraft loaded with radar gear 
and operating from Guam. These not only 
watch for typhoons and Collect other weather 
data but also fill a crucial surveillance gap 
between the searches made by regular air 
patrols and surface ships. In addition, 
there is a flotilla of minesweepers. Finally, 
there is a logistic support force, some 30 
ships, that bring up fuel, food, ammunition, 
and other stores. 

The main striking power of the 7th Fleet, 
however, is in Task Force 77, which currently 
consists of close to 20 ships, including 3 
powerful attack carriers, the Midway, the 
Coral Sea, and the Lexington. With them 
are supporting missile cruisers and destroy- 
ers. Each of the carriers has 65 to 90 com- 
bat aircraft, depending on type. The planes 
are F-8U and F-3H jet fighters, A-4D light 
attack jets, A-3D heavy attack jets of great 
range, and the seemingly irreplaceable pro- 
peller-type AD-6. There is great flexibility 
in the disposition of these aircraft: a few 
weeks ago, up north, the Coral Sea had only 
attack aircraft; a few weeks from now there 
may be one or two fighter squadrons among 
the six on board. It depends on the job to be 
done. ; 

With canted deck and three steam cata- 
pults, a carrier such as the Coral Sea can 
launch aircraft at less than 30-second inter- 
vals, and can recover 45 planes an hour. Its 
armored decks, catapults, and arresting gear 
are tailored to handle the A-3D, with a gross 
weight, armed and fueled, of 75,000 pounds. 

The 7th Fleet has no surface opposition, 
but must defend itself against enemy air 
and submarines. Cruisers, with their sur- 
face-to-air missiles, provide increasingly 
important aircraft protection. Even more 
important are the fighter planes flying com- 
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bat air patrol over the task force. Instead 
of the guns of a few years ago, the fighters 
now employ either the heat-homing Side- 
winder or the radar-guided Sparrow, both 
air-to-air missiles. 

Ranged against the 7th Fleet in these 
waters are about 130 submarines—a hundred 
Soviet, 30 Chinese. They are well-handled 
and dangerous, and the deeply etched China 
coast is ideal for their concealment. To 
deal with them, the fleet has the air and 
surface patrols mentioned, and vastly im- 
proved antisubmarine-warfare equipment. 
Detection, neglected for years after the Sec- 
ond World War, has been the key problem. 
It has been partly if not completely solved. 
Primarily, the answer is in the J-J sonabuoy 
(floating sonar) system. Highly secret as 
to design and performance, it can be de- 
scribed as an extremely sophisticated high- 
performance listening device—a disposable 
hearing aid for the fleet. Dropped to float 
on the water, it picks up the sounds made 
by hostile submarines and transmits the 
data to a receiver aboard the aircraft or ship 
employing it. It works superbly. 

MOVING TARGETS 


Such, briefly, is the makeup of the fleet 
that patrols the only frontier on which 
America faces both the great Communist 
powers. As compared with other military 
forces, it has some marked advantages. 
First, it is self-contained. It relozads with 
fuels, stores, and ammunition at sea and 
underway. It has no base in the Far East, 
although in quieter days than now its ships 
may spend as much as half their time in 
various friendly ports. The home ports of 
most of its ships are in southern California, 
but some, maybe two dozen, are home-ported 
in Japan for convenience and economy. 
Having no base in the area, the fleet is in- 
dependent of political factors. Its com- 
mander never has to ask any government, 
friendly, or neutral, for any favor. He 
never has to worry about neutralist or 
Yankee-go-home demonstrations. Further- 
more, the fleet does not embarrass any 
friendly country by marking it as a US. 
naval base. 

Second, the fleet is a multitude of dis- 
persed and constantly moving targets. A 
vessel underway at sea is all but immune 
to attack by any ballistic missile. And un- 
der the compulsions of the atomic age, these 
ships are widely dispersed. They rarely sail 
in a recognizable formation, except when a 
destroyer trails a carrier, alert to pick up 
any aviator who goes into the water (but 
usually beaten to it by the helicopter that 
hovers closer to the bow of the carrier and 
moves faster). 

Normally, the carrier striking force is de- 
ployed in three task forces with one carrier 
in each, possibly 800 to a thousand miles 
apart. One task force is in the northern 
area, off Japan; one in the center, near 
Okinawa or Taiwan; and one in the south, 
between the Philippines and the Vietnamese 
coast. Among them, they insure continu- 
ous potential coverage of the crucial targets 
of eastern Asia. Again the disposition of 
ships is flexible: the deployment was quickly 
changed not long ago because of the situa- 
tion in Laos, and a large part of the fleet 
was concentrated in the South China Sea. 

A third advantage of the 7th Fleet is that 
unlike fixed missile sites or bomber bases 
on land, it does not provoke enemy attacks 
on the U.S. mainland—or on the territory 
of any of our allies. With such hypersensi- 
tive neutrals as Cambodia to reckon with, 
it is especially valuable to have in the fleet 
the means of striking without victimizing 
any nearby country. 

Yet another advantage of the fleet in the 
southeast Asian region is its ability to work 
in cooperation with friendly forces. Exer- 
cise Pony Express, an amphibious operation 
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carried out in North Borneo in late April 
and early May, was a sample. The biggest 
SEATO exercise to date, it involved 60 ships, 
more than a hundred fighter planes, and 
6,000 Marines, jungle troops, and frogmen 
from six of the eight SEATO powers—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Great Britain, the 
United States, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
(France was busy nearer home, and Pakistan 
wasn’t interested.) 

By working often with SEATO countries, 
the 7th Fleet has laid the foundations for 
a joint effort in case full-scale interven- 
tion is required. If it ever came to that, 
great numbers of Marines, Army special 
forces, and other limited-war units would 
have to be airlifted from more distant points 
than a fleet standing offshore—from Oki- 
nawa, Hawaii, and the U.S. mainland, or 
even Western Europe. This would require 
local air support for the safety of trans- 
port planes coming in as well as sea sup- 
port for the security of the workaday cargo 
ships that would have to bring in 99 per- 
cent of the vast tonnage of supplies needed. 
These are both tasks for the 7th Fleet. 


LOUDER THAN WORDS 


Small countries cannot always afford to 
be brave. Their policies are geared to their 
appraisals of what help they really can 
expect from stronger allies. The presence 
of the 7th Fleet tends to hearten hesitant 
allies and to impress nervous neutrals. 
Even with their wings folded and jet engines 
silenced, the aircraft on the flight deck of 
a carrier riding at anchor in the harbor of 
@ small nation may give more encourage- 
ment than words uttered in a press con- 
ference 10,000 miles away in Washington. 
Thailand and South Vietnam are aware that 
they could not last more than a fortnight or 
so against Communist China’s power, or even 
that of its vassal, North Vietnam, without 
at least U.S. air and logistical support. 

Traveling through most of southeast Asia 
as well as Japan, Taiwan, and some U.S. 
island bases in the last 2 months, I have 
seen a number of deficiencies in the military 
posture maintained in the Far East by the 
United States and its allies. We do not 
yet have a good answer to the infiltration, 
propaganda, and subversion techniques of 
the Communists. Neither have we done 
enough to develop skillful, determined anti- 
guerrilla forces—our own or those of friendly 
countries. And we have not yet found the 
secret of inducing such willful autocrats as 
Chiang Kai-shek, of Taiwan, and Ngo Dinh 
Diem, of Vietnam, to mend their undemo- 
cratic ways. But these shortcomings are 
compensated for in some measure by our 
having in the 7th Fleet a remarkably ver- 
satile instrument of foreign policy. 
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Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Thursday, June 8, 1961, I 
was afforded the privilege of appearing 
before the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, to testify in support of several items 
which are in the budget for fiscal year 
1962, and which relate to the work of 
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the Corps of Army Engineers in my 
State of West Virginia. I might say to 
my distinguished colleagues that each of 
the items which I supported I have per- 
sonally inspected. I made a special trip 
last December, when there was heavy 
snow on the ground, and during sub- 
freezing weather, to ascertain the 
worthiness of each project. All of the 
projects for which appropriations are 
needed, and in behalf of which I testi- 
fied, are necessary for the economy and 
welfare of West Virginia, and several 
are vital to our national defense and 
national well-being as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement before the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SYATEMENT IN Support OF APPROPRIATIONS 
NEEDED FOR THE WATER RESOURCES OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 

nity to appear before your distinguished sub- 

committee. I have with me today repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio Valley Improvement 

Association. I shall be very brief. I am 

glad to support the following items which 

are in the budget request for fiscal year 

1962, and I hope that your subcommittee 

will take favorable action on them: 

For the continuing study of navigation 
facilities for the Big Sandy, River, W. Va., Ky., 
and Va. This will permit certain economic 


studies and continuing traffic and market 
surveys, $20,000. 

To complete the study of the Twelve-Pole 
Creek project. This will permit the restudy 


of the authorized East Lynn Reservoir, two 
additional potential reservoir sites, and a 
possible channel project at Wayne, W. Va. 
This investigaticn is about 50 percent com- 
plete, and the study is primarily for flood 
control, $18,000. 

For continuing the survey of Cheat River, 
$70,000. 

For Deckers Creek, $1,600. 

For Summersville Reservoir. This project 
is expected to be completed by the fall of 
1964, $9 million. 

For operation and maintenance of the 
Bluestone Reservoir, $80,000. 

For operation and maintenance of Sutton 
Reservoir, $94,000. 

To initiate planning on the Racine locks 
and dams, Ohio River, $75,000. 

For the Opekiska lock and dam, Mononga- 
hela River, $3 million. 

For the Pike Island locks and dam, 
$14,600,000. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two items which I 
particularly want to call careful attention 
to at this time. One is the budget request 
for the Belleville locks and dam. The En- 
gineers have indicated, during the recent 
hearings, that they have a capability of ef- 
fectively using $1.1 million over the budget 
request of $900,000, thus making a total 
capability, as of this time, amounting to $2 
million. I hope that your subcommittee will 
add $1.1 million to the budget request for 
the Belleville lock and dam. The Engineers 
could then advance the completion date of 
the project by 7 or 8 months. I call attention 
to General Graham's testimony in which he 
said that the annual average benefits to be 
realized from the replacement of the old 
and obsolete locks and dams 18, 19, and 20 
by this new structure will amount to an 
estimated $6,575,000, all navigation. Con- 
sequently, it seems to me that the committee 
would be very wise in appropriating the 
additional $1.1 million, an amount which 
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we will eventually have to spend anyhow, 
but by spending it now we will make pos- 
sible the completion of the project over 
one-half year earlier than it is presently 
scheduled, and thus permit a saving of per- 
haps more than $4 million in terms of the 
benefits which will accrue from earlier com- 
pletion. The project can be completed in 
April 1967 instead of December 1967, as is 
presently contemplated. 

Mr. Chairman, the other item which I 
would like to mention at this time is a re- 
quest for $95,000 which I submitted to you 
in a letter on January 23, 1961. This would 
permit the Army Engineers to conduct a re- 
study of three reservoirs on the Little Ka- 
nawha River. The reservoirs show consider- 
able promise, and they can be identified as 
the West Fork, Burnsville, and Steer Creek 
Reservoirs. Capt. Raymond G. Clark, Jr., of 
the Huntington Corps of Engineers, pre- 
sented this estimate of the cost for the re- 
study in a letter addressed to me on Jan- 
uary 19, 1961. I quote from his letter: 

During the meeting at Spencer, you asked 
that you be furnished estimates of costs for 
a feasibility study of the West Fork, Burns- 
ville and Steer Creek reservoir projects with 
a view to placing one or more of the proj- 
ects in the active category. Such a study 
would involve flood damage estimates, foun- 
dation explorations, examinations of borrow 
material, design of structures, estimates of 
relocations and lands, flood routings and 
consideration of uses for flood control, water 
supply, low flow and recreation. It is esti- 
mated that the cost for one site would be 
$35,000 and $30,000 for each of the remain- 
ing two sites. No determination has been 
made as to when the present work load 
would permit the accomplishment of .such 


* studies. 


Mr. Chairman, I am very desirous of hay- 
ing this appropriation included in the bill 
which you will soon report to the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, may I compli- 
ment this committee on the excellent work 
which has been done in past years in mak- 
ing possible the modernization of the Ohio 
and Monongahela River systems. This mod- 
ernization is proceeding at a fast rate, but 
it must be accelerated as much as is pos- 
sible. I traveled down the Monongahela and 
the Ohio Rivers during the iterim between 
the last session and the present session of 
Congress. Your committee staff member, 
Mr. Kenneth Bousquet, went with me, and 
Col, Steven Malevich, Huntington Corps of 
Engineers, and Col. W. W. Smith, Pittsburgh 
Corps of Engineers, accompanied me, to- 
gether with Col. Robert Giesen of the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

At this time I wish to express apprecia- 
tion to these men for their able efforts and 
their fine cooperation in helping to arrange 
that trip and in working with me in con- 
nection therewith. My observations during 
that trip convinced me that it is absolutely 
imperative that we carry forward the mod- 
ernization of the Ohio River system and that 
of the Monongahela just as soon as it is 
physically possible. I witnessed the opera- 
tion of the old, outmoded, obsolete locks 
and dams on these two rivers, and I also 
witnessed the operation of our more modern 
locks and dams. Modernization of these 
locks. and dams will redound to the best 
interests of West Virginia and adjoining 
States from the standpoint of making pos- 
sible the attraction and growth of industry. 
Cheaper transportation will follow, and this 
enhances our position in meeting competi- 
tion from abroad. Finally, modernization 
of these two river systems is necessary to 
the security of this Nation. We will be lax 
in our responsibility if we fail to replace the 
obsolete locks and dams which, in time of 
a national emergency, would delay water 
transportation and hamper our national ef- 
fort to survive. 


June 12 
James Monroe of Oak Hill 
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HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the at- 
tached speech by Wilbur C. Hall, of Lees- 
burg, onan outstanding Virginian, James 
Monroe. , 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY WILBUR C. HALL, LEES- 
BURG, Va., BEFORE THE ROTARY CLUB OF 
LEESBURG, THURSDAY, May 18, 1961, aT 6: 30 
P.M. 

JAMES MONROE OF OAK HILL 


The American Revolution was the time 
that tried men’s souls, and many were not 
found wanting. The Hanoverian dynasty 
abroad had to yield to the Virginia dynasty 
at home. George III could not withstand 
George Washington, and his Virginia neigh- 
bors who were the third, fourth, and fifth 
American presidents. It is the last of these— 
the last of the Fathers—that I wish to pay 
tribute this evening. 

James Monroe was a man of war and a 
man of peace. He was at home abroad, but 
more especially was he at home in Loudon 
County he loved so well. He turned the 
tumultous years after the war of 1812 into 
the era of good feelings. And he left a mark 
on our county, our State, and our Nation 
which will never be erased. 

Most of all, he left the Monroe Doctrine, 
which never seemed more pertinent than to- 
day, when serious international trouble fes- 
ters right on our doorstep—in Cuba. Where 
did the idea of this doctrine first take shape? 
When did James Monroe first sound out his 
great colleague, Thomas Jefferson, on the 
expediency of such a doctrine? These are 
the questions well worth answering and 
asking. 

But first, let us take a quick look at this 
illustrious life. 

The young Virginia squire, George Wash- 
ington, may well have been sending the or- 
der for his wedding clothes to London when 
James Monroe was born near the head of 
Monroe’s Creek in Westmoreland County on 
April 28, 1758. A teenager named Thomas 
Jefferson was just making the acquaintance 
of a lawyer named Patrick Henry. James 
Madison was a delicate child of seven. Over- 
seas, Clive was making great gains in India; 
and the Seven Years’ War was raging in 
Europe. The struggle for empire was about 
to reach its climax. - 

Son of Spence Monroe and his wife 
Elizabeth—people of modest means—young 
James grew up in that “Athens of America,” 
the northern neck of Virginia. Thus he 
would be a neighbor of such people as the 
Lees of Stratford, the Washingtons of Wake- 
field and Mount Vernon, the Fairfaxes of 
Belvoir, the Madisons of Port Conway, and 
the Masons of Stafford. Such ideas as re- 
sponsible leadership, generosity, personal 
bravery, and honor were part of the very 
air he breathed. He was born at a time, and 
in a place, of greatness. 

We wonder if the small lad of 7 realized 
the importance of the news of the passage 
of the Stamp Act. It was the first omen of 
the oncoming storm that would sweep across 
the generation, and single out Monroe for 
greatness. We wonder, too, how often he 
joined his brothers Joseph and Andrew, who 
went with their father and uncle Joseph 
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Jones to Williamsburg when the General As- 
sembly met * * * or what he saw and heard 
of such figures as Peyton Randolph, George 
Wythe, John Taylor, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Edmund Randolph. We know for certain 
that Monroe remembered vividly the cele- 
brated Boston Massacre (March 5, 1770), 
which occurred while the 12-year-old lad 
was enrolled in a small private school. When 
the Continental Congress assembled in the 
autumn of 1774, 16-year-old Monroe was 
matriculating at the College of William and 
Mary. Soon he would be receiving prelim- 
inary training in the cadet corps, and pre- 
paring to defend liberty. He never had any 
doubts about the wisdom and justice of his 
country’s course. The young Lieutenant 
Monroe who joined with the Third Virginia 
Regiment was willing to gamble his life, 
fortune, and sacred honor on the cause for 
which so many of his Virginia neighbors 
fought and died. 

To tell the many stirring events of James 
Monroe’s life as soldier, military commis- 
sioner, law student, Assemblyman, and 
patriot is far beyond the scope of this short 
address. We see him rise like a shooting 
star across the American sky. In 1788 we 
find him serving as a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention to ratify the Constitution, 
and in 1790 as a U.S. Senator. Four years 
later he was commissioned Minister to 
France. He returned to take over the high 
office of Governor of his native State, after 
which he returned to hold key diplomatic 
positions in France, Spain, and England. It 
was his signature, as every schoolchild 
knows, that was affixed on the Louisiana 
Purchase on April 30, 1803; and he who 
negotiated the pivotal treaty with England 
in 1806. No one was surprised, when, a few 
years later, he was appointed Secretary of 
State. He seemed to be marked inevitably 
to become the Chief Executive of his Nation; 
and as such he served for two terms. Some 
idea of his popularity and prestige can be 
gained by noting that at his second election 
there was only one dissenting vote against 
him in the electoral college so that George 
Washington could retain the distinction of 
being the only President elected unani- 
mously. 

Few men in public office have ever drawn 
such universal admiration as James Monroe. 
Thomas Jefferson, who spoke fearlessly 
against any and all that he thought un- 
worthy, once said: “The soul of James Mon- 
roe might be turned wrongside outwards 
without discovering a blemish to the world.” 

Long before the term became popular, 
James Monroe put the “good neighbor” policy 
into effect, at home and abroad. Whether in 
the then little village of Leesburg, or the 
metropolitan hub of Paris, he was known for 
his manliness, friendliness, and concern for 
his fellow men. He traveled thousands of 
miles in the recently united States, knitting 
the pieces into a permanent union. “Here 
he actually is,” citizens could and did say, 
“not a shadowy personage hidden under the 
mantle of authority, but a man of flesh and 
blood, with kindness written on his face.” 

The Executive Mansion, which was the 
Monroe residence of state, was a ruined mon- 
ument to British pillage after the War of 
1812. When Congress voted half a million 
dollars to restore it, the work was put into 
the able hands of James Hoban—the very 
man who would also build Oak Hill. We 
know about the rebuilding, and Monroe’s 
occupancy, from documents such as Adams’ 
diary, which has this entry for September 
10, 1817; 

“Monroe returned last Wednesday. He is 
in the President’s House, which is so far re- 
stored from the effects of the British visit 
here in 1814 that it is now for the first time 
habitable. But he is apprehensive of the 
effects of the fresh painting and plastering 
and very desirous of visiting his family at 
his seat in Virginia.” 
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He was thinking—as Monroe so often 
thought—of Oak Hill, in Loudoun County. 

The land on which Oak Hill stands was 
granted to Thomas, Lord Culpeper, in 1669. 
The son of Lord Culpeper’s daughter—Lord 
Fairfax—inherited it. Robert (King) Carter 
acquired from Pairfax that portion of what is 
now Loudoun County, embracing Oak Hill. 
Robert Carter’s heirs conveyed it to Judge 
Joseph Jones, the maternal uncle of James 
Monroe. The will of Judge Jones, dated in 
1795, contained in it this line: “My Loudoun 
land I bequeath to my nephew, James Mon- 
roe, by arrangement.” (The will was pro- 
bated in the Loudoun County Court on Jan- 
uary 13, 1806). The land proved to be one 
of the greatest sources of pride and interest 
in Monroe’s life. 

On the estate was a large dormer- 
windowed cottage which had been used for 
several years before Oak Hill was built. 
Thomas Jefferson drew the plans for the ex- 
isting mansion, and James Hoban executed 
them. This fine colonial manor house was 
constructed of brick made on the property, 
with a wide portico facing south. The mas- 
sive Doric colums—as handsome an any in 
the Old Dominion—were over 30 feet high. 
Monroe—by this time the occupant of the 
White House in Washington—followed the 
construction with the greatest interest. His 
steward and counselor, William Benton, as- 
sured him that it would be built “in a most 
substantial manner, and handsomely fur- 
nished.’’ And so it would be. 

It was at the newly completed Oak Hill, on 
October 17, 1823, that James Monroe wrote 
what might be called the most important let- 
ter of his career, and one of the pivotal ones 
in all history. This document, fortunately 
preserved and cherished, outlines practically 
the entire meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
promulgated on December 2, 1823, before the 
Congress of the United States. This foun- 
dation stone of our foreign policy began as 
a@ small seed planted at Oak Hill. 

To quote part of this great letter: 

“My own impression is that we ought to 
meet the proposal of the British Government 
and to make it known, that we would view 
an interference on the part of the European 
powers, and especially an attack on the 
Colonials, by them, as an attack on ourselves 
presuming that, if they succeed with them, 
they would extend it to us. I do not wish 
to trouble either you or Mr. Madison with 
small object, but the present one is vital, 
involving the high interests for which we 
have so long and so faithfully, and harmoni- 
ously, contended together.” 

A few days later (October 24), Mr. Jeffer- 
son penned his reply from Monticello: 

“The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me, is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atlantic affairs.” 

It was at Oak Hill that Monroe received 
Jefferson’s reply. With this letter in his 
pocket, and Madison’s he went back to Wash- 
ington, having already called together his 
cabinet. The first thing considered was the 
threat of European intervention. Conse- 
quently the words of the Monroe Doctrine 
were formulated for inclusion in the Presi- 
dent’s annual message to Congress. 

What James Monroe was attempting, and 
what he accomplished, was to raise a stand- 
ard of American foreign policy for all the 
world to see; and to plant it so deeply in the 
national consciousness that no later presi- 
dent or party would dare to modify or 
destroy. 

Here was a simple, unilateral presidential 
enunciation of foreign policy. Monroe 
warned the members of the Holy Alliance to 
keep out of South America, and Russia to 
forgo further colonization. Gradually, as 
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America’s strength grew, the Old World 
powers became aware not only of the exist- 
ence of such a policy, but the determination 
to augment it by a sturdy and growing United 
States. The arch-conservative Austrian 
Chancellor Metternich denounced the “inde- 
cent declarations” Monroe; but neither he 
nor any of his allies dared to put the matter 
to a test, as the eminent scholar, Prof. 
Thomas Bailey, has pointed out in his “Dip- 
lomatic History of the American People.” 

“President Monroe gave definite form, as 
well as considerable emphasis, to one of 
the Nation’s most fundamental foreign poli- 
cies. Over the years what he had said took 
on an aura of antiquity.” 

There are many early accounts of Oak 
Hill, and of the wonderful life there under 
the Monroes. One of the most detailed 
was that of Maj. R. W. N. Noland, and has 
much of interest for those who live in this 
part of Virginia today: 

“The house in two directions commands 
an attractive and somewhat extensive view, 
but on the others is hemmed in by “Bulli 
Run” and “Nigger Mountain”—names for 
which Monroe is not responsible. The same 
can be said of the creek which breaks : 
through these ranges within a mile or two 
of Oak Hill. Tom Moore satirizes Washing- 
ton by saying, “What was Goose Creek once 
is Tiber now.” But no such stream is found 
at the National Capitol. The stream. near 
Oak Hill once bore the Indian name of Go- 
hongarestaw (river of swans), and is now 
called Goose Creek.” 

We know that the stately house was sur- 

rounded by a grove of locusts, oaks, and 
poplars. James Monroe himself planted the 
oaks—a tree from each State in the new 
Union, presented to him by the Congress- 
men from the respective States. Through- 
out the years these noble trees and others 
planted later have added to the grandeur of 
the estate. No one can visit this shrine of 
American democracy today without recalling 
what has been done and thought here, in 
the beautiful meadows and fields of north- 
ern Virginia. 
It is hard for us to imagine how anxious 
the Monroes were in the spring of 1825 to 
leave Washington and return to their be- 
loved Oak Hill. James Monroe spent the 
remainder of 1825, and almost all of the 5 
years following, in his beautiful mansion. 
He was on the best possible terms with his 
planter neighbors and the people of Lees- 
burg, the nearest town only 9 miles from 
his front gate. The stream of disti ed 
guests that crossed the threshold of his 
home after 1825 was unbroken. But none 
has captured posterity’s imagination more 
than the Marquis de Lafayette, “Hero of Two 
Worlds,” who visited Oak Hill in the late 
summer of 1825. With him came President 
John Quincy Adams; and in that latter gen- 
tleman’s diary we read: 

“At 4 p.m. August 6, General Lafayette, 
his son George Washington Lafayette, and 
Mr. (Tench) Ringgold left for Oak Hill. 
Others were in the party. We reached Fair- 
fax courthouse at sunset. The next day an 
axletree broke. It was spliced and we pro- 
ceeded. By and by we met Monroe’s son- 
in-law, Judge George Hay, on horseback. 
We got to Mr. Monroe’s house just before 
noon, and found him in good health and 
spirits.” 

Three days later General Lafayette drove 
on to Leesburg—and that surely was one of 
the red-letter days in the town's long his- 
tory. We have some of the details from 
old accounts. President Adams and ex-Pres- 
ident Monroe rode in a splendid carriage 
drown by four white horses. Dr. John H. 
McCabe, mayor of Leesburg, delivered a stir- 
ring oration from the steps of what was for- 
merly Lloyd Sleak’s colonial funeral home, 
later used by Muse & Reed, on Loudoun 
Street. One by one all of the old Revolu- 
tionary soldiers came forward—many of them 
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doubtless with tears in their eyes—to shake 
hands with the noble Frenchman who con- 
tributed so tremendously to American inde- 
pendence. There was a gala banquet that 
night, attended by all the prominent people 
in the area. The things seen and said that 
day were recalled for generations to come. 

The next morning James Monroe said 
goodby to the sole surviving officer of George 
Washington's general staff—his last link with 
the Revolution. 

Back in Oak Hill, he faced a foe that 
plagued him for much of his life—finances. 
In his day, “poverty was the badge of all his 
public honors”; he spent so much time serv- 
ing his country that he did not serve him- 
self often. This is why he had to write one 
of the saddest letters in American history. 
Dated April 11, 1831, and addressed to James 
Madison, it read in part: 

“It is very distressing to me to sell my 
property in Loudoun, for besides parting with 
all I have in the State, I indulged a hope 
if I could retain it, that I might be able 
occasionally to visit it, and meet my friends 
there.” 

On he went to New York, where he died 
a few months later. But neither his State 
nor his county have forgotten him. 

By action of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, his remains were recovered and in- 
terred at Hollywood in Richmond, Va., 
amidst so many other leading Americans. 
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And in the spring of 1952 the famous and 
handsome Charles King portrait of James 
Monroe (1816) was presented by the family 
of the late Hayden B. Harris in his memory 
to the people of Loudoun County, and is 
now hung upon the south wall of our court- 
house. There the fine face of the man who 
served his country so well looks out over 
the town and countryside that he loved so 
deeply. We can look at that face, at Oak 
Hill, and at the annals of history and be 
proud of James Monroe of Oak Hill. 





Result of 1961 Public Opinion Poll of 
17th Ohio District - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the results of the 17th District Pub- 
lic Opinion Poll present a very interest- 
ing picture of the reactions of my con- 
stituents to the legislative proposals 





Results of questionnaire 


[In percent] 


. What are your thoughts on Federal aid to education (answer 1): 
Tee Te en enn el, A. on alin aon coteneiesGnknpnsopackdeabaunsgswiancunvcchenspanaasesce aca f 

(b) I favor Federal aid to education only if there is no control of our traditionally local schoo] matters. _~...........--....---.----------------------------------- 35 
Es cial oe pL Milena ndak nahn daclaasesaecbtuciwonkhbbccnensousvondancsts¥asedébenbesesss ‘ 
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maaan. eaeral off or loans to private or parocisial echools...... . . _- -- - as. -- cose 2h soe ns nn esc cetn ne cece ew deen cee sce ct 
more adequately reflects your position on medical care: 
(a) I support a compulsatory Federal program of medical care for the aged under social security with the cost of program paid for by increased taxes on 
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before the Congress. Questionnaires 
were mailed to a representative cross- 
section of voters in all seven counties of 
my district and we received 12,622 replies 
of which 84 percent returned question- 
naires which I had mailed directly to 
voters and 16 percent were clipped from 
district newspapers. 

Even more significant than the results 
of the poll which indicate a grave con- 
cern in huge spending proposals and 
deficit fiscal policies is the fact that over 
7,000 of my constituents took the time to 
write their views in addition to casting 
their votes. These views illustrate the 
growing public concern for the direction 
our Government is taking and the op- 
pressive taxation and loss of individual 
freedom which is resulting from the 
huge welfare programs. 

We often hear organizations and asso- 
ciations telling us what the people want 
and what they think. It is my opinion 
that in questionnaires of this type we get 
a much clearer picture than is ever pre- 
sented by pressure groups or vocal mi- 
norities. I would commend a study of the 
results contained in the summary below 
to the membership of the House: 


ocevilabucchacbss 10 87 3 
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emp 
(b) I support a voluntary program of medical care for the aged with costs shared by Federal and State Governments out of general tax revenues-_.-..-..-.------ 
(c) I do not believe in government participation in this field 


4. Do you favor a farm program which will— 


(a) Move in the direction of less controls and subsidies 
(b) Endeavor to improve farm income by adopting strict farm controls and price supports_____.......-....--.-.--.------------------------+-------+-------+------ 
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5. Do you a the President’s request for extension of the 1-cent tax on gasoline (which expires this year) to finance improvements in our Interstate 
eT, ee a nc eel ao Sesechabsnabneidhbbsroditiooedsbeuneceencese 59 36 5 
en ne een Deeneieed Sry ile CPURTRMNOE! 8. 8 nen eaten means ecenennenere nn anccnanebesesesenseocenscccceccenscenccece 14 74 12 
7. Should Congress raise the minimum hourly wage to $1.25 and extend it to local businesses heretofore considered in State or local commerce?.-.........-.-.---- 36 57 7 
ee peer Ge peeeanes & eeieeseenons Godin Soveure Ghd PORTANT... on hn enon nn nnn ce wc n ence merece ccc cewewcscncococce coon 13 77 10 
9. Do youbelieve that Congress should enact laws protecting domestic industries from competition of products imported for sale in the United States?_--.-...- 64 24 12 
10. Do you believe in extending unemployment compensation benefits from 26 to 39 weeks?..._._...........-------------------------------------------- 35 58 7 
11. Do you favor a “‘softer’’ U.S. attitude toward the Communist bloc?__..........-.--.------- 2 94 4 
12. Should we abolish the House Un-American Activities Committee? __--....-...-...--..---- 10 76 14 
18. Do you favor a general increase in the services of Government as proposed by the President? » s 4 
7 d 20 
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A Way To Do It Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Gen. David 
Sarnoff, the distinguished chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corp. of America, 
recently delivered a stimulating and 
most informative address regarding the 
fabulous works and creativity of Thomas 
Alva Edison. The occasion for General 
Sarnoff’s address was the induction of 
Mr. Edison into the New York Univer- 
sity’s Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 


cans. 








In his address, General Sarnoff vividly 
bespeaks the genius of Thomas Edison 
and recounts many of his outstanding 
contributions and achievements. I feel 
certain that General Sarnoff’s remarks 
will be of interest to all of us and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

A Way To Do Ir Better 

This inspiring ceremony in honor of a 
matchless American recalls another event 
in which I was. privileged to participate, 
nearly 33 years ago, at West Orange, in Oc- 
tober 1928. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Thomas Alva Edison, then in his 81st year. 
The memory is particularly vivid today be- 
cause of the presence here of his son, Charles 
Edison, who was also present then, and 


Harvey Firestone, Jr., whose father was there 
with the senior Henry Ford and Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew Mellon. 

I remember that after dinner we filed into 
Mr. Edison’s pine-paneled library to hear a 
radio message from President Coolidge in the 
White House. Many eulogies were offered 
by many men, each groping for words to 
convey the monumental greatness that is 
Edison. His own response was a classic of 
brevity—just 90 words. 

None of us here today can hope to improve 
on the conciseness for which the great in- 
tuitive and practical inventor was famous. 
Nowhere, perhaps, was this virtue better dis- 
played than by a small placard on the wall 
of his laboratory. It bore the motto: 
“There’s a way to do it better—find it.” 

Now, as in 1928, it is a profound privilege 
for any American to be invited to join in 
honoring Edison. A celebration of his genius 
amounts, indeed, to a celebration of the 
genius of our Nation. For Edison is uniquely 
of our America and of our times. He was 
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an individualist through and through, cease- 
lessly breaking new ground, a pioneer push- 
ing dauntlessly across new frontiers, explor- 
ing unknown continents of matter and 
energy. 

Often, creative periods in history have 
produced one man who, in his life and labors 
and character, summed up the dominant im- 
pulses and purposes of his time. Leonardo 
da Vinci was such a man, and he became 
the immortal symbol of the Italian Renais- 
sance in the 15th and 16th centuries. In 
his conceptions and achievements we see, as 
in an enlarging mirror, the special qualities 
and ideals of his age. 

In the same sense, Thomas Edison is the 
immortal symbol of our technological age in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. He possessed 
in extravagant measure those talents, vir- 
tues, insights, and character traits, most 
cherished in our land and most pertinent to 
its destiny. 

He was the “poet of technology,” seeking 
out hidden rhythms in nature, combining 
them in symphonies of invention. It is 
surely not accidental that Edison’s bursting 
creativity, like that of da Vinci, overflowed 
in copious notebooks—2,500 of them—where 
he jotted down observations, rough sketches, 
casual thoughts. 

The night never darkens on the empire of 
Edison’s genius. More than any other man, 
it was he who harnessed electricity, the 
driving force of this industrial epoch. What 
could better suggest the catholicity of his 
role than the common light bulb? In re- 
mote lands, as much as in modern cities, it 
is the light bulb of Edison that has ban- 
ished the night, that has added years to 
the productive and social lives of nearly 
every human being. 

No inventory of his inventions, however, 
can compass the true dimensions of his 
achievements. Every one of them, even his 
tentative and uncompleted explorations, be- 
came the wellspring of inventions by others. 
Today, his contributions flow as perpetual 
tributaries into the main stream of every 
industry, every science, every technology. 
Subtract what is Edison’s in our current 
civilization, and the calendar of history 
would roll backward by decades. 

Even industries which matured after his 
lifetime have drawn their sustenence from 
his genius. One does not usually hear of 
Edison as a pioneer of radio, television, auto- 
mation, atomics, and the broad field of elec- 
tronics. Yet his creative imprint is indel- 
ible on each and all of them. 

His dynamos and batteries have produced 
the electric power on which they depend. 
The principles of his carbon transmitter are 
built into every microphone. In 1889, he 
established an early alliance with television 
by demonstrating his invention of the “ki- 
netoscopic” camera, an outgrowth of his 
search for a means of reproducing motion 
and sound simultaneously. His work in 
sound and reproduction remains 
at the foundation of all broadcasting. The 
golden tones of Caruso and the musical vir- 
tuosity of Toscanini flow with fidelity 
through the homes of America today, and for 
all generations hence, because of his basic 
concept of the phonograph. 

As early as 1875, Edison found what he 
called “etheri¢ force’’—electromagnetic man- 
ifestations that took him to the frontiers of 
wireless. In 1885, 16 years before Marconi 
flashed his first wireless signal across the 
Atlantic, Edison registered a patent on “te- 
legraphy without wires.” In his notebooks 
he took cognizance of a strange electrical 
phenomenon he had detected inside the glass 
bulb of the incandescent lamp. This evi- 
dence of electrons at work became known 
as the “Edison effect.” Though he did not 
himself pursue it further, it became the 
signpost for others to the invention and 
refinement of the electron tube, subsequently 
the basis of electronics industries through- 
out the world. 
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The words which I saw on his wall 33 
years ago—‘“There’s a way to do it better— 
find it’—remain imprinted in my mind be- 
cause they are so relevant to what I regard 
as his most vital and enduring contribution. 
His greatest invention, the one most produc- 
tive and most instructive for our times, was 
not a single piece of equipment but a unique 
method of innovation. For it was Edison 
who first conceived the idea of assigning 
teams of gifted workers to find “a way to do 
it better.” In systematizing the quest for 
new knowledge, he became the father of 
modern research. 

At Menlo Park, just 85 years ago this 
spring, Edison established the world’s first 
industrial research laboratory. He assembled 
a front rank technical staff whom he used 
to refer to as his 100 earnest men, and whom 
others nicknamed the insomnia squad. For 
his team he set a characteristically demand- 
ing goal; Invent some minor thing every, 10 
days, and some big thing every 6 months. 

This was the first attempt to conduct re- 
search on an organized basis. Today, the 
results of that imaginative enterprise are 
imperishably evident. Massive research 
laboratories have become the very bone and 
sinew of scientific technological progress. 

In our country, some 3,000 companies 
maintain their own research facilities, em- 
ploying over 300,000 scientists, engineers, and 
supporting persannel. A vast number of uni- 
versities and Government agencies are en- 
gaged in systematic research. From the neg- 
lected stepchild of industry, research has 
flourished until it is an industry itself— 
indeed; our fastest growing industry. This 
year, in the United States alone, $14 billion 
will be spent on research and development. 
This is more than our entire national in- 
come at the time Edison conceived the pro- 
cedure. 

Research on this formidable scale has re- 
cast the pattern of national progress. New 
adaptations of mechanization and automa- 
tion by research teams have increased pro- 
ductivity so that the average worker turns 
out six times as much in an hour as his 
great-grandfather did. If the present tempo 
is maintained, workers a century hence will 
produce as much in a 7-hour day as they 
now do in a 40-hour week. 

I believe that the next 10 years will see 
more material progress than the last 50 
years. Computers, operating a thousand 
times faster than present models, will take 
over more and more office and factory chores. 
Global television in full color, relayed by 
orbiting satellites, will spread knowledge as 
Edison’s bulb has spread light. Thermo- 
electric systems, without any moving parts, 
will heat and cool the home with unex- 
ampled efficiency. Electronic tools for med- 
icine will touch off an avalanche of improve- 
ments in preventive therapy, diagnosis, and 
treatment. 

This is only a random sampling ef the 
vast. developments now fermenting in hun- 
dreds of big and little laboratories, develop- 
ments that will dwarf those of the past. 
Even so, they should never obscure the 
crucial fact that. Edison's team concept 
would have been meaningless without Edi- 
son. The surpassing importance of the indi- 
vidual cannot be omitted from the equation 
of achievement. 

Our ability to mesh the skills of thousands 
has produced astounding breakthroughs in 
every area of endeavor. Yet those who live 
in the fellowship of science know that be- 
hind every imposing research institution 
there is an individual scientist of unusual 
ability. And far from reducing his value, 
modern technology has put a premium on 
his personal creativity. 

Today, with the leadtime of survival 
perilously narrewed, we need more urgently 
than ever the Edisons who can imbue our 
research enterprises, as he did, with a high 
sense of direction and dedication. We must 
encourage the development of men and 
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women capable of independent, original, and 
critical thought, the type who will see a com- 
pelling challenge im Edison’s admonition 
that there is a way to do it better—and who 
will then go out and find it. 

Edison’s message for our time, as I in- 
terpret it, is that we must work as a team 
but we must not lose our sense of the 
uniqueness of man’s genius, of the supreme 
value of the individual. In this lies our 
best safeguard against the deadly regimen- 
tation of communism. It is our best hope 
for a future of peace, abundance, and free- 
dom. 

In bestowing on Thomas Edison the im- 
mortality of its Hall of Fame, New York 
University honors not only the towering 
genius of the man from Menlo Park. It 
honors the spirit of scientific integrity; it 
honors the nobility of the questing mind; 
it honors the selfless search for knowledge 
that can make this a better and happier 
world for all mankind. 

Thank you. 





Providing Increased Compensation for 
Service-Connected Disabled Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my views in 
affirmation of the action taken in the 
House of Representatives recently es-'‘ 
tablishing more equitable provisions for 
= e disability compensation (H.R. 
879). 

Increases in the cost of living since the 
last adjustment by the Congress in 1957 
made it imperative that relief be ex- 
pedited for those veterans who bore the 
fierce heat of battle and were casualties 
in their country’s cause. 

I wish particularly to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. TEeaGuvE], and members of that 
committee for their judicious and speedy 
action in recommending favorable con- 
sideration of legislation which not only 
offsets recent steady increases in the cost 
of living, but provides more appropriate 
relief for the nearly 9,000 veterans and 
former members of the Armed Forces in 
my State of Utah beset by serious serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Of special importance to the large 
number of our veterans now stricken 
with the dread malady of multiple scle- 
rosis, is remedial action on a regrettable 
situation which has existed too long. 
My reference is to the fact that pending 
legislation, as passed by the House, would 
extend the presumptive period for serv- 
ice-connected disability so grave in na- 
ture from the present 3 to 7 years. 

I take pride in the action of the com- 
mittee extending this presumptive pe- 
riod for so unfortunate a group of our 
defenders in the face of departmental 
opposition of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Medical science can provide us 
with no foolproof timetable as to how 
long the incubation period is before a 
crippling disorder of this kind assumes 
dominance, but the National Institutes 
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of Health report that a period of 7 years 
is compatible with the conclusions of 
respected, responsible medical experts, 
and scientific studies. 

This is in line with the desires of all 
American people to do what is fair, hu- 
mane, and just for those who gave so 
much of themselves. 





Let Us Be Americans Together—Letter by 
David McQuiddy, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a prize- 
winning letter sent to the editor of the 
Nashville Banner by a fine young man, 
Mr. David McQuiddy, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

This letter represents a creed for 
American citizenship, and I commend 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ler Us Be AMERICANS TOGETHER 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following letter has 
been judged best received for the Forum 
this week. A check of $5 will be sent.) 


To the Eprror oF THE BANNER: 

I am an American. I fear God, but be- 
cause I am free, I fear no man. I am dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal in the eyes of God and the 
law, but in nothing else. I ask only to be 
left alone, unhindered by bureaucratic limi- 
tations, to develop my God-given talents 
to their highest degree. I am content with 
only my best efforts, deploring mediocrity 
in myself and in others. = accept personal 
responsibility for my decisions and for my 
provision. I neither want nor expect others 
to think or provide for me. I desire to be 
rewarded in accordance with my ability— 
not my needs, believing that that which is 
earned ennobles and that which is given, 
enslaves. I t to earn my way, paying 
my just debts, but not the debts of others. 
I work to provide for myself and those I 
love, but for none else except by my own 
choosing. It is my right to keep that which 
I have earned and to dispense it as my con- 
science dictates. 

I prize my own self-respect above all 
things, preferring it to slavish conformity 
and the plaudits of the mob. I am tolerant 
of all but stupidity, atheism, and treason, 
believing that the former leads to the latter 
two. I believe there is a distinction be- 
tween intolerance and an honest difference 
of opinion. I honor those with whom I dis- 
agree when I know them to be honest and 
sincere in their beliefs, but I reserve the 
right to take issue—both publicly and pri- 
vately—with all whom I believe to be in 
error. I would go the extra mile to help 
him who would help himself, but I want no 
part of him who would live by the sweat of 
others. I count as my worst enemy the 
completely altruistic man. He who derides 
the profit motive in others, fears competi- 
tion. He asks for nothing—but he seeks 
your soul. His call to strengthen the weak, 
at the expense of the strong, can but result 
in the ultimate destruction of individual 
initiative. Only by helping ourselves, can 
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we be expected to help others. Only by 
utilizing our abilities to the fullest, can we 
realize true fulfillment. Only by a vigorous 
assumption of personal responsibility, can 
we maintain our freedom. 

I believe that America represents the last 
best hope of mankind to live in freedom and 
individual dignity. I am willing to defend 
with my life the principles of our constitu- 
tional Republic against those who would de- 
stroy us from without, but I am conscious 
that history has dramatioally proven that 
more citadels crumble from within than are 
taken by siege or assault. 

I believe that this country faces a greater 
danger from those in our midst, who would 
deprive us of our birthright for a mess of 
socialistic pottage, than from all the armies 
of those committed to our destruction. Be- 
cause much has been given us, much is ex- 
pected. Not just in material gifts, with 
which we have been more than generous, 
but in an unceasing vigilance that zealously 
promotes the principles bequeathed us by 
our ancestors. He who would negotiate 
with the Devil to save his life, shall lose his 
soul. 

The call to battle has sounded, the lines 
are drawn, and the hour grows late. An 
aroused and informed citizenry must now 
rededicate itself upon the altar of self- 
sacrifice to restore that sense of patriotism, 
moral courage and individual initiative 
which has served us so well in the past. As 
a@ mass dedicated to mediocrity and peace- 
at-any-price, we are doomed. As free men, 
glorying in our individuality and sustained 
by a firm faith in ourselves and our God, 
we are united in the only true way. 

Iam an American. You are an American. 
Let us be Americans together. 

Daviy McQuinpy, Jr. 

NASHVILLE. 





Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1962 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7445) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RcCUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas to reinstate 
the $5 million appropriation for con- 
struction of veterans’ hospitals and vet- 
erans’ domicilary facilities. I remember 
the condition our veterans’ hospital sys- 
tem was in about 4 years ago, and I know 
of the great efforts for the veterans of 
this Nation as carried out by the gentle- 
man from Texas and his very fine com- 
mittee. I certainly concur that it would 
be less expensive to the taxpayers to 
maintain this $75-million-a-year ex- 
penditure than to let our hospitals go 
to rack and ruin as we did previously 
and then attempt to renovate them, re- 
pair them, and place them in operating 
form. 
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Fatalism Is Irresponsible in Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning Roscoe Drummond begins to 
discuss a responsibility of our Federal 
Government that urgently needs atten- 
tion. It is civil defense. 

Drummond begins by answering the 
surprising but common argument that 
civil defense is somehow provocative. 

Because this responsibility has been 
so painfully neglected I ask unanimous 
consent that the Drummond article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FATALISM Is IRRESPONSIBLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Isn’t it about time that we threw off the 
apathy, indifference, and skepticism which 
have marked our whole approach to civil 
defense? 

As the consequences of nuclear war have 
become more devastating, our attitude to- 
ward self-protection has become more hope- 
less. There has been confusion in planning, 
frustration in knowing where to begin, and 
a kind of helpless fatalism that nothing 
practical could be done. Civil defense plans 
have usually been so puny as to be futile, 
or so grandiose as to be unrealistic. And 
year after year Congress has cut 75 percent 
from the little which has been asked for 
the civil defense budget. 

This isn’t good enough. It is dangerous 
and irresponsible. It is reckless. Civil de- 
fense is not hopeless and we do not have to 
be helpless. Very practical things can and 
need to be done. 

President Kennedy seems determined not 
to let matters drift any longer. And in the 
person of Frank B. Ellis of New Orleans, a 
veritable southern dynamo, the administra- 
tion has a Civil Defense Director who is not 
placidly going to take “no” for an answer. 

He knows that the safety of millions of 
American lives can be secured against nu- 
clear war. And Mr. Kennedy knows that 
nothing he learned from Khrushchev at 
Vienna assures against a Soviet miscalcula- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellis has persuaded the President to 
go to bat with Congress to approve a mean- 
ingful civil defense program. If the Ameri- 
can people show that they do not intend to 
accept 20 to 40 million unnecessary casualties 
among the civilian population, they should 
be able to persuade Congress that the time 
has come to stop penny pinching with hu- 
man lives. 


Before presenting a lengthy column with 
several tangible and practical steps which can 
be taken. I want to discuss—and discard— 
the pernicious theory that effective civil de- 
fense is undesirable because it is “provoca- 
tive.” 

This intolerable and, I believe, senseless 
view is advanced by some high advisers in the 
administration in these words: “The theory 
of the invulnerable deterrent works only if 
populations are vulnerable and forces (mili- 
tary) are invulnerable.” The proposition is 
that if either the United States or the Soviet 
Union undertakes effective civil defense, this 
would in itself be evidence that the side 
which did so was going to attack the other— 
and therefore civil defense would provoke 
attack. 
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Under this theory we must deliberately 
plan to throw away the lives of 20 to 40 
million Americans or more, in order to give 
assurance to the Soviets that we are not pre- 
paring to attack them. The hope would be 
that this generosity would persuade them 
not to attack us. 

For purposes of argument, let us accept— 
and I do not believe it—that effective civil 
defense might be deemed by some in the 
Kremlin as provocative. I do not think 
that this plan is an adequate reason for 
making millions of American civilians help- 
less hostages through nuclear attack. 

Effective civil defense is desirable and 
urgent even if it does annoy ‘the Soviet 
Union. 

Furthermore, if there is any sense in the 
idea that civil defense must be sacrificed 
because it is provocative, this argument is 
destroyed by the facts that the Soviets are 
already undertaking substantial civil de- 
fense measures. There is evidence that some 
50 million of the Soviet population have 
already been trained in civil defense require- 
ments. By the size of investment in civil 
defense equipment, it is clear that the So- 
viet Union has for a number of years and 
is now engaged in an extensive civil defense 
program. Fallout shelters for many millions 
of Russians are already available and they 
are mandatory in the construction of every 
new apartment building throughout the 
Soviet Union. 

It is time we did something ourselves. 





Plight of Coffee Farmers in Kona 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an editorial 
published in the Hilo Tribune-Herald, 
daily newspaper on the big island of 
Hawaii, on June 7, 1961, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SUPPORTS FOREIGN NATIONS, 
BUT IGNORES NEEDS IN KONA 


If Kona were a foreign nation it could 
threaten to set up a communistic govern- 
ment. Then the U.S. Government would 
break all speed records providing support 
for Kona coffee. 

As it is the plucky coffee farmers of the 
big island are merely taxpaying citizens of 
the United States. As such they get no 
backing from.the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man has reported to the Sehate Agriculture 
Committee that the Kona coffee price-sup- 
port program proposed by Senator Hrram L. 
Fonc would cost too much, would encour- 
age uneconomic production, and would give 
small benefit to farms. 

The Secretary of Agriculture presides over 
support programs for other products in 
States where votes are more significant than 
they are in Hawaii. 

He serves in the Cabinet of President John 
F. Kennedy. Just a few days before the last 
election, big island voters were told that 
Mr. Kennedy would see to it that Kona’s 
coffee problems were solved... 

In a letter read at a Democratic rally at 
the Konawaena High School gym last No- 
vember 3, Mr. Kennedy said this: 
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“If I am elected President, I am certain 
that the Democratic Secretary of Agriculture 
will sit down with the coffee producers to 
work out a program satisfactory tothem. ~ 

“I have turned this over to my agricul- 
tural adviser, Dr. Willard Cochrane, for his 
review and careful consideration and action 
if I am elected.” 

The President’s failure to keep his promise 
on this score is quite startling. 

Senator Fone has made a good and sin- 
cere effort to obtain aid for big island farm- 
ers. His efforts will be appreciated. 

The empty words of President Kennedy 
and his Secretary of Agriculture are another 
matter. 





Recognition of Outer Mongolia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
Ann Cottrell Free, who has been a 
Washington correspondent for many 
years and who has also served as a cor- 
respondent in both Asia and Europe, has 
written a most interesting article about 
Outer Mongolia. It appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on May 21, 
1961. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON RECOGNIZING OUTER MONGOLIA 
(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


Outer Mongolia sometimes seems more 
remote than outer space, but there’s a chance 
that, like the moon, it may be coming closer. 

If certain “New Frontier” diplomatic 
maneuvers succeed, the birthplace of 
Genghis Khan—located in the center of the 
Communist heartland of Asia—could once 
again play an important role in world affairs. 

Two steps are under consideration: 

U.S. approval of admittance to the U.N. 

US. diplomatic recognition. 

Feelers being put out by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration were strongly urged a year ago 
by Senator MANSFIELD, Democrat of Montana. 

Senator MANSFIELD reminded that in those 
deserts and mountains of Central Asia “the 
outward pulsations of Chinese and Russian 
society converge.” 

Failure to use this area as a listening post, 
he warned, may be “imprisoning ourselves 
from a most valuable source. of information 
and official contact in the heart of Asia, out 
of inadequate facts, insertia, or fear of 
derision.” 

If the Mongolian People’s Republic (its 
name since 1924) can satisfy State Depart- 
ment requirements of independence, it could 
be recognized. But this would mean ac- 
cepting its claim that it is a truly sovereign 
nation able to conduct its own international 
affairs. U.S. diplomats, once inside the 
country, would shed light, however, on many 
mysteries—in particular, the nature of ten- 
sions between Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 


VOTE FOR SOVIET BLOC 


The cost of accepting Mongolia in the 
United Nations could be one more vote for 
the Soviet block. But that might be neu- 
tralized by admittance of Africa’s Mauri- 
tania. This country, whose _ territory 
Morocco claims, has been opposed by the 
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Soviet Union unless Outer-Mongolia is ad- 
mitted. 

Abreast of all these complexities of a 
power politics poker game, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, at least, is-not slamming the 
door on any thought of Outer Mongolia 
being accepted as did the previous admin- 
istration when the matter came up in 1955. 
The United States made this clear in the 
U.N. General Assembly on April 19. It is 
believed also that the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, hard pressed as to holding its 
own U.N. seat, might not exercise its vote 
against Outer Mongolia if this comes to a 
Security Council vote. 

In today’s atmosphere of everyone busily 
creating a public image of himself, Outer 
Mongolia should be regarded as a success. 
Since earliest times it has created a tantaliz- 
ing image of remoteness and mystery. 

Its remoteness is a geographical fact: 
615,000 landlocked square miles between. So- 
viet Siberia and China. To get there is no 
easy matter politically or physically. Only 
a handful of Americans have got in. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LEGEND 


Its mystery is a compound of legends of 
Genghis and: his Golden Horde, Buddhist 
lamas, dinosaur eggs, wild horses, and the 
Gobi Desert. For those who hunger after 
romantic escape Outer Mongolia—in this 
writer’s opinion— has more to offer than the 
Moon, Mars, or Venus. 

Mongolia presents a political reality, too. 
No one knows this better than Mao Tze- 
tung and Nikita Khrushchev, And before 
them, the Manchu emperors and Russian 
czars. Tensions between the two countries 
in this area are historic. 

If either big neighbor dominates Mongolia 
it can project its own interest deep into the 
territory of its rival. ess of how 
united and monolithic the international 
Communist movement, national interests— 
like human nature—do not le 

Russia does not want China cheek by jowl 
with its heavy industries in the Lake Baikal 
area of Siberia. And China does not enjoy 
having the Bear staring at oil and other de- 
velopments in her rich central Asian prov- 
inces such as Sinkiang. It is significant that 
Russian technicians were sent home from 
China a few years ago. 

When a Mao or Chiang Kai-shek would 
a-wooing go in Outer Mongo the tech- 
niques are the same. This is the practice 
of sending thousands of Chinese into Mon- 
golia—sometimes as farmers, again as work- 
men or technicians—in the hope they will 
stay, multiply, and become a strong minority, 
Mongolia’s population isn’t large—less than 
2 million—so it wouldn’t take long. 

Nothing so indelicate as wholesale blood- 
shed between the two “big brothers” has 
ever taken place. The Chinese were the 
controlling influence from 1688 to 1911. In 
the turbulent 13 years before the Soviet 
Union helped to set up a Mongolian Peoples 
Republic in 1924, the area shuttled back and 
forth politically. Japan had hoped to profit 
by the confusion, but couldn’t quite bring it 
off. 

So, now it appears that the Chinese want 
to resume their historic role. And George 
Kennan, Russian expert and former Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, in the current Atlantic 
Monthly says this: 

“It will be interesting see how long 
Russia will be able to her hegemony 
in Outer Mongolia now that the alternative 
to it is not Japanese power but the power of 
China itself.” 

Under Soviet hegemony the Mongols have 
learned to read and write and to know more 
about scientific animal husbandry to help 
strengthen their livestock economy. Soviet 
encouragement to “wake up and live and be 
our little brother” has also brought unex- 
pected results. The Mongols resisted suc- 
cessfully attempts at collectivization of 
themselves and their herds. 
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Some observers believe that this tiny 
fiame of nationalism could be nurtured by 
recognition and acceptance into the United 
Nations. For how also, they argue, can these 

le—wedged between two giants—assert 
themselves? 

Although both giants seek recognition for 
the buffer between them, neither might rel- 
ish too much Western influence on the Mon- 
gols any more than we delight in the Soviet 
influence in Cuba. 





Self-Employed Individual’s Tax Retire- 
ment Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House of Representatives 
passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 10, 
which is designed to encourage the es- 
tablishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals. I take this 
occasion to express the hope that in this 
Congress the measure may receive more 
favorable consideration than during the 
two previous Congresses and that it may 
finally be enrolled as law of the Iand. 

While regretting a possible loss of 
some $300 million in tax revenues during 
the first year this statute would be effec- 
tive, and assuming that the imperative 
dictates of national security should not 
unhappily require otherwise, may I sug- 
gest that in the long run the loss of reve- 
nue to the Government would be rela- 
tively inconsequential. 

Under the pending legislation these 
retirement funds for the self-employed 
still would become taxable at the time of 
distribution upon retirement of the indi- 
vidual. In essence, it is only an annual 
tax deferment of funds invested in fu- 
ture retirement benefits up to 10 percent 
of inicome or $2,500, whichever is smaller. 
These limitations are an appropriate 
safeguard against abuses by those eager 
to avoid taxes. 

Present law provides corporations tax 
benefits on contributions made to quali- 
fied retirement plans for their employ- 
ees. It is equally important that self- 
employed individuals—the farmer, the 
owner of a small business, as well as the 
professional man, the doctor, the dentist, 
the lawyer—and there are more than 7 
million self-employed in this country— 
have the same privilege of saving for 
their retirement. 


Corporations receive tax benefits on 
the more than $4 billion which they con- 
tribute annually to employee pension 
plans. If it is right and justifiable that 
corporations defer taxes on such funds, 
should not the same benefits be extended 
the self-employed individual? This leg- 
islation would only give the self-em- 
— equal consideration under our 

WS. 


With the loss of the Government of 
some $2 billion a year in tax revenues on 
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the corporate contributions made to re- 
tirement plans, indirectly the self-em- 
ployed are sharing some of the tax bur- 
den which makes possible the pension 
plans of corporate employees. — 

The self-employed are not asking the 
Government to do-anything for them— 
they are only asking the Government to 
let them make their own provisions for 
the time when they must withdraw from 
active life. They are entitled to pension 
protection when they reach the age of 
retirement without being forced to pay 
taxes twice on the same funds—once 
when it is earned and invested in retire- 
ment, and again at the time of distri- 
bution. 

A retirement program for the self- 
employed is just as essential to the 
health and welfare of a nation as are so- 
cial security and company retirement 
plans for the millions of corporate em- 
ployees. 





International Medical Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk is one of the truly great men 
of medicine that this country has pro- 
duced. He is professor and chairman of 
the Department of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center and 
associate editor of the New York Times. 
In the field of rehabilitation, Dr. Rusk 
is acknowledged as the most eminent 
authority in the world. As a physician, 
his concern for the patient knows no 
geographical boundaries. He has de- 
voted his great knowledge and abilities 
to developing the exchange of medical 
discoveries on an international basis. 


During the course of hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution’s No. 41, which I 
was privileged to sponsor in the 86th 
Congress with 63 other Senators, Dr. 
Rusk emphasized the international 
character of medicine with these words: 

Medicine has never been anything but 
international. You can go back in history, 
and it is the most beautiful evidence of 
internationalism that exists in the world. 

Microbiology came from Holland. Immun- 
ology with vaccination came from Great 
Britain. Bacteriology came from Pasteur in 
France. Soulfonamides came from Ger- 
many—but they waited 16 years because an 
assistant missed one compound, and it was 
found 16 years later in a laboratory in an- 
other country. Penicillin came from Great 
Britain. Insulin came from Canada. Cor- 
tisone came from the United States. Anes- 
thesia came from the United States. Rau- 
wolfia lay dormant 400 years in India until 
some raw material came to a laboratory in 
Boston, to be tried with a series of other 
drugs on patients with high blood pressure. 
At the end of the fifth week, they were 
ready to abandon the drug because nothing 
had happened, not realizing that it took 
six. They went on to the sixth week. And 
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they gave us the greatest tool we have in 
our hands today for the management of 
high blood pressure and certain types of 
mental disease. 


In his column of May 28, 1961, in the 
New York Times, Dr. Rusk presents a 
most interesting account of the 74th an- 
nual meeting of the American Ortho- 
pedic Association, a society whose mem- 
bership is limited to 175 surgeons who 
are outstanding leaders in the field of 
orthopedics. It is especially significant 
that this distinguished society of physi- 
cians adopted a resolution endorsing an 
international program of medicine and 
a well planned program of international 
research 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ingury: A GREAT KILLER—ORTHOPEDIC SuR- 

GEoNS Discuss METHODS OF REDUCING 

DEATHS AND DISFIGUREMENTS 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Yosemire, CaLir.—The commonest cause 
of death of Americans under the age of 36 
is trauma, or injury. This startling fact 
was the primary theme for discussion by the 
oldest orthopedic society in the world, the 
American Orthopedic Association, at its 74th 
annual meeting here this last week. 

The American Orthopedic Association is 
the elite society of orthopedic surgeons in 
the United States. Its active membership is 
limited to 175 surgeons chosen for leadership. 
The society was founded in 1887, 9 years be- 
fore Roentgen discovered the X-ray, and 
since its inception has been dedicated to the 
advancement of orthopedic surgery. : 

This specialty deals with diseases, deformi- 
ties and injuries of the musculo-skeletal 
system. It was actually reborn and ex- 
panded in World War I, when wounds of the 
extremities made up 70 percent of all cases 
in evacuation hospitals; it came into full 
flower during World War II. 

‘ ROLE HAS CHANGED 

The role of the orthopedic surgeon has 
changed tremendously in the last 30 years. 
A survey in one of the Shriners’ crippled 
children’s hospitals showed the following 
relative distribution of patients: 


[In percent] 
1925 1957 
Poliomyelitis... .............. 49 12.4 
Tuberculosis__....._- Ldheobinigs mite 6 1 
Cerebral palsy...............-.. 1.8 12 
Congenital 
GODOETIIB soi cnc cden ees 6.3 24 


From these figures it is obvious poliomye- 
litis and tuberculosis are on the wane. How- 
ever, the figures do not mean such diseases 
as cerebral palsy and other congenital de- 
formities are on the increase; they refiect 
the increase in the number of hospital ad- 
missions for corrective surgery and rehabili- 
tation of victims of these diseases. 

Accidents continue to be the leading cause 
of death in children. Dr. Harrison L. Mc- 
Laughlin, professor of clinical orthopedic 
surgery at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, told last 
week’s meeting the cost of injuries in the 
United States in 1960 was more than $950 
million in medical fees and hospital ex- 


penses. 

He urged that orthopedists take the lead 
in establishing a team approach to the prob- 
lem of trauma. 

Pointing out that in accidents the weakest 
link in the therapeutic chain is emergency 
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room treatment, he said three times as many 
patients were treated in emergency rooms 
as were admitted to hospitals. In New York 
City last year 2,million patients were 
treated in emergency rooms, which have be- 
come, in effect, community medical centers. 

One of the great problems is the profes- 
sional staffing of these treatment rooms. In 
New York City this has been a particular 
problem, as it is often necessary for physi- 
cians not especially trained in surgery or 
orthopedics to act as admitting physicians 
in emergency rooms, because no such spe- 
cialists are available. 

Dr. McLaughlin said he felt many lives 
could be saved, and disabilities prevented, 
with a reorganization of emergency services. 
He said: 

“Current trends toward subdivision of an 
injured person into as many watertight com- 
partments as he has systems are apparent in 
undergraduate instruction, resident training, 
and patient care. In theory these are in- 
tended to insure that each of his injuries 
will receive the most expert care available. 

“In practice, treatment by a ‘committee of 
specialists’ too often neglects the patient. A 
general contractor is required to correlate 
and supervise the many skilled mechanics 
who build a house. The injured person de- 
serves no less.” 

SCOPE IS WORLDWIDE 

There was evidence at the meeting of the 
international-mindedness of the worlds’ 
leaders in orthopedic surgery. Foreign 
guests from Argentina, Chile, India, and a 
number of other nations were among the 
400 members and guests. The thread of in- 
ternationality was woven through all the dis- 
cussions. ° 

One of the guests was Dr. Ryosuke Kata- 
yama of Tokyo, who reported on his special 
techniques for the treatment of tuberculosis 
of. the hip. He said that with adequate 
surgery and new drugs, 63 patients out of 
a total of 88, had been definitely improved 
and a large percentage had been able to re- 
turn to productive employment. . 

Dr. David M. Bosworth of New York, a 
pioneer in the use of isoniazid in the treat- 


ment of bone tuberculosis, had high praise: 


for Dr. Katayama’s splendid results. 

The AOA plans a joint meeting in Japan 
next year with the Japanese Orthopedic As- 
sociation. 

The membership of the American Ortho- 
pedic Association includes 28 corresponding 
members from points as distant as Yugo- 
slavia and Johannesburg. Active participa- 
tion in the association’s program will be ex- 
tended during 1961 to include all of Latin 
America. 

FIVE PHYSICIANS REPORT 

Another highlight of the meeting was the 
enthusiastic report of five exchange physi- 
cians from the United States and Canada 
who had spent 6 weeks visiting orthopedic 
services in Great Britain. On alternate years 
a group from Great Britain, Australia, and 
South Africa visit orthopedic centers in the 
United States. 

On the final day of the conference, Dr. 
Edwin F. Cave, orthopedic surgeon from Bos- 
ton and president of the association, an- 
nounced the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 

“That the American Orthopedic Associa- 
tion go on record at its 74th annual meeting 
as approving such an international program 
of medicine which will bring about a better 
mutual understanding among the physicians 
of the world, and a well-planned program of 
international medical research.” 

This was an unprecedented action of real 
significance. It expressed succinctly the rec- 
ognition by these leaders in American medi- 
cine that the problems of health and medical 
research know no national boundaries. 
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Nonmilitary Battle Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, over radio station WGN, Chicago, 
I was privileged to review some ideas 
for fighting the nonmilitary battle 
against communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

“FREEDOM COMMANDOS” To FicHT Non- 
MILITARY BATTLE AGAINST COMMUNISTS— 
EXxcerPTts OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DE- 
LIVERY BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 
(REPUBLICAN, OF WISCONSIN) OVER RaDIo 
STATION WGN, Curicaco, JuNE 11, 1961 


The world—now that the auro of antici- 
pation around the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting has subsided—must settle down to 
@ long to-and-fro struggle. The results of 
the head-on meeting between the two chiefs 
of state are best reflected in the President’s 
words in effect that concessions were neither 
given, nor received. 

Now, the cold war—perhaps intensified— 
will go on. In the post-Vienna period, then, 
we must face these realisms: 

The Reds will be as tough as ever in ne- 
gotiation—agreeing only when it will serve 
the Communist cause. 

Communist military aggression will con- 
tinue—wherever this can accomplish their 
purposes without evoking a too large scale 
war. Western military strength, however, 
probably will continue to serve as a deter- 
rent to massive attack. 

The Communist nations will step up eco- 
nomic, ideological, cultural penetration of 
new lands and people. 

In the face of such a multipronged 
offensive, we must either create more effec- 
tive policies for stopping them, or watche 
more and more of the world be gobbled up 
by communism. 

How, then, can we best fight such ag- 
gression: 

By further strengthening our jet-missile- 
nuclear space defenses to serve as a deter- 
rent to massive attack. 

By improving our nonmilitary defenses 
and expanding our counter offensive efforts 
economically, ideologically, culturally. 

By more effectively mobilizing our man- 
power and resources, particularly by provid- 
ing more opportunity for our citizens to 
voluntarily serve our country in this time of 
crisis. 

From time to time, I receive inquiries 
from patriotic citizens asking, “What can 
I do, as an individual citizen, to better serve 
my country?” 

As of now, there is, unfortunately, little 
if any opportunity for such voluntary serv- 
ice. Consequently, I believe a sweeping re- 
view of our Nation’s policies is essential. 
The purpose would include efforts to examine 
the possibility of: ‘ 

1. Allowing financial contributions from 
individuals who so wish to “invest in our 
security”—more than just required taxes. 

2. Inspiring our citizens to think about, 
and to attempt to create new and better 
ideas for coping with this great evil. 

3. And to enable our citizens to actively 
enlist in the fight against communism, 
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Today, the Communists have an esti- 
mated 36 million people operating in about 
86 nations.. Their purpose is espionage, 
sabotage, subversion—to undermine existing, 
non-Communist governments and eventually 
“take over’ the countries. 

This army of Red conspirators represents 
a threat equal to, if not greater than the 
military power of the Communist bloc—if 
an East-West standoff by “threat of mutual 
annihilation” continues to exist. 

To fight this nonmilitary battle, then, 
we need to create an army of “freedom.com- 
mandos,” trained to fight and conquer in 
this kind of war. Admittedly, this would 
be a new tactic in U.S. strategy. But never 
before in history have we been faced with 
such a global nonmilitary, as well as mili- 
tary, attack against freedom. 

Currently a bill, S. 822, is pending before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The objective of this bill would be to estab- 
lish a Freedom Academy to conduct non- 
military warfare against the Reds. Although 
objections have been raised to some as’ 
of the program, this at least would be one 
approach to the problem. 

If we are to defeat the Red threat to 
our survival, I believe, we need to consider 
seriously the adoption of this, or a similar 
kind of program for training highly skilled, 
proficient “freedom commandos” to heip 
fight—and win—the battle against com- 
munism. 





Returns From Questionnaire From 
Senator Beall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, each year, 
for the past several years, I have sent 
to my constituents a questionnaire 
touching upon subjects of national in- 
terest. Today, by means of my weekly 
newsletter, I am f my con- 
stituents with a tabulation of the an- 
swers received to this year’s question- 
naire. 

In past years I have fourid this ques- 
tionnaire to be most helpful in reflect- 
ing public opinion of the many .issues 
which come before Congress. In order 
that my colleagues may have the bene- 
fit of this expression of public opinion, 
I ask unanimous consent that my weekly 
newsletter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE CLOAKROOM 
(Newsletter of Senator J. GLENN BgEatL, of 
) 
WasSuHINGTON, D.C., June 12, 1961. 
- Dear Frienps: Questionnaire returns: A 
total of 1,783 of our questionnaires were 
filled out and sent back to us. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to our regular mailing . 
list of 6,500 citizens of Maryland. The list 
includes doctors, lawyers, ministers, engi- 
ners, teachers, farmers, white-collar workers, 
clerks, carpenters, bricklayers, steelworkers, 








laborers—people of every profession and 
trade, of both political parties, in every part 
of the State—on a fairly proportionate 
basis. I believe the returns furnish an ac- 
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Maryland feel on these subjects now in the 
public mind. At a matter of fact, I believe 
that if every adult in the State should be 
polled, the results would run very close to 
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Senate Cloakroom we will try to analyze 
some of the more significant returns. The 
tabulation of the 1,783 answers to each of 
our 45 questions gives us the following 


curate cross section of how the people of .these results. In subsequent issues of the results, by percentage: 














45. Would you favor any Federal control on v 





OO ee eee ee men neem www meee eeennnenee 
















Sincerely yours, 


J. GLENN BEALL. 


; 
i 
4 
Percent 
No 
an- 
7 swer 
1. Would you favor our going to war if necessary to prevent Soviet encroachment into the Western Hemisphere?_-............-...-...-----.2-.----------- 11 
2. Would you favor our giving military aid to a com - Cuban counterrevolutionary movement?...........-.- 22-22 eee 10 " 
3. Should our Central Intelligence Agency ei na ee cdl dwn wtlkn snap da ne catenin nacigtiuiindiéliileendemiuinutaambinoedibaien 16 
4, Assuming the Communists take over Laos and attempt to take over Vietnam, would you favor using our troops to make a stand against them in Viet- 
einen sinksth bein asteicaans Soba n tine oeSaeeSeseseSs oneweec cannes cs ctnbbeEeseises qoccudthbbusctbconeccunccccteeeuncastucucccesteueccous 15 
5. Would you favor our going to war if necessary to prevent being forced out of West Berlin by the Russians?__-._._.......-..........-..-----...-----_-- ll 
6. Shoud the new African nations form a block to vote te with Russia and against us on crucial questions in the. United Nations, thus giving Russia control 4 
of U.N. actions, would you Hivor cur witharawing from Gite UN Pon. sane ce cece cccctndcconeecnaveccccccoccnce< 9 
a arene a IT so wedncoccnnnadsbdobasdntdhsccensochvensdésbucsunacconnteussacesanthaéuconmmmecncha 11 
&. De you favor United States I I I i ans ee ae tannins aah bnn senebeduneeniansatacenschnuceenecbuestess 12 
9%. Do you favor the seating in the United Nations either now or within the next year or two — Red China Government?-__......................... 12 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
soon we will come face to face with the 
annual debate over foreign aid. I am 
under no illusions concerning the fact 
that the Congress will pass some form 
of foreign aid. However, I feel that the 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News of 
Wednesday, May 31, should receive our 
study at this time so that my colleagues 
might better understand this program. 
I submit it for the Recorp. 

ForEIGN AID ON CREDIT 

In the 14-year history of foreign aid, the 
United States has disbursed some $90 billion 
to more than 70 nations. The authors of 
the Constitution would have been amazed 
that Americans could be so taxed for the 








benefit of other countries, but the policy 
has been firmly accepted by this generation 
as part of the cost of the cold war. 

President Kennedy has now advanced 
proposals for increasing this outlay, revising 
its administration “for the decade ahead,” 
and shifting more of the emphasis from 
arms to help in developing backward na- 
tions. 

His conviction is that communism is not 
merely a political weapon of Russian im- 

, but a dynamic social force fos- 
tered by want and discontent, thriving upon 
social and political inequality. Thus, aid to 
developing countries helps to maintain con- 
ditions under which free institutions can 
flourish. 

This is a departure from the earlier con- 
cept which regarded foreign aid as a bullet 
aimed at a specific emergency. 

The President also seeks, as did President 
Eisenhower, authority to make firm, long- 
term commitments, on the ground that the 
money can be thus used more effectively. 

It is clear that this transfer of resources 
for which there is pressing domestic need 
is now a permanent policy. What is dis- 
turbing about it, therefore, is that it is to 
be financed by additions to the national 
debt. 


The President's January promise that none 
of his p would “in and of them- 
selves” unbalance the budget has thus gone 
by the wayside. Already the prospective 
deficit for fiscal 1962 is creeping toward $5 
billion. 

There is an opportunity here for Mr. Ken- 
nedy to apply his call for sacrifices and either 
trim his “affluent society” spending projects 
or boldly urge the new taxes to meet the 
bills. 

In the period from 1955 to 1961, Federal 
revenues have grown by 30 percent—from 
$60.3 billion to an estimated $78.5 billion. 
In the same period, the outlay for national 
defense and foreign aid has increased 15 
percent, from $42.8 billion to $49.1 billion. 

But in the same years, expenditures for 
domestic and civilian purposes, heavily load- 
ed with welfare and subsidies of various sorts, 
have grown from $21.8 to $32.3 billion—a 
total of 48 percent. 

Thus it is plain that the “emergency” of 
which the President speaks so eloquently is 
not regarded in Washington as anything 
like so pressing as the need to appease the 
clamoring pressure groups at home. 

Poreign aid has undergone numerous re- 

each with the of get- 
ting more for our money. Unfortunately, 
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neither the people nor Congress get enough 
information about how it is spent to reach 
a satisfactory opinion about its real efficiency 
as a cold war weapon, 

Our criticism of the President’s proposals 
is that he has advanced a dozen new spend- 
ing programs without assigning priority to 
the most critical needs. In foreign aid, he 
has not been vigorous enough in pressing 
other prosperous nations to share this bur- 
den. Their stake in maintaining a free world 
is as great as ours, and their reluctance to 
aid on a large scale inevitably causes some 
to doubt the value of the program. 

The soundness of the U.S. dollar is prob- 
ably the world’s major bulwark against com- 
munism, and Mr. Kennedy is not defending 
that bastion as well as he might. 





Report to National Rivers and Harbors. 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recently held its annual convention at 
Washington, D.C. The meeting was a 
very interesting one; and I think the 
most interesting feature of the meeting, 
in so far as the organization itself is 
concerned, was the annual report made 
by its very able president, Mr. Henry H. 
Buckman, of Jacksonville, Fla. The re- 
ports sets up—among other things—the 
details of the organization of a new in- 
strument for activity by the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress; it is called the Bu- 
reau of Water Resources. It has been 
organized under a trust instrument, the 
details of which are set forth in the re- 
port by President Buckman. 

For the information of the Congress, 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
by Mr. Buckman, as president, to the 
National Convention of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS IN CONVENTION BY ITS PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 26, 1961 
Pursuant to the powers and duties vested 

in its president by the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress, this report is submitted 

to the 48th annual convention of your 

organization convened in Washington, D.C. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 

During the year elapsed since our 47th 
convention, membership and dues received 
have shown a modest increase. Total re- 
ceipts from dues and the total number of 
members are now greater than in any pre- 
vious year. The number of registered dele- 
gates to this convention exceeds that in any 
former convention. In addition to meeting 
its operating expense, the Congress has in- 
creased its reserve fund from $20,000 to 
$25,000. Credit for this record is due our 
very able executive vice president, William H. 
Webb. Nevertheless, the important public 
service which you have rendered falls short 
of what you could render with greater 
financial resources. Your very serious con- 
sideration of this fact is suggested. 
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ACTIVITIES 


During the period, we have continued our 
routine activities on a somewhat expanded 
scale. We have appeared before the Bureau 
of the Budget and argued for the funding 
of all authorized projects in our endorsed 
category. We believe that the combined 
public works budgets of President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy reflect this 
effort in substantial measure. The projects 
committee has examined and classified or 
reclassified a large number of projects. Our 
several standing committees, i.e., those on 
industrial and municipal water use and pol- 
lution abatement; on irrigation and recla- 
mation; on wildlife and recreation; and on 
resolutions have gained substantial recogni- 
tion of the validity of their expressed views 
in both the legislative and the executive 
branches. A much appreciated evidence of 
this is the expressed willingness of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to officially receive 
a@ group of your officers in order that, he may 
personally receive the resolutions you may 
adopt today. Your Monthly Reporter has 
come to fill a unique place as a source of 
reliable information for all who are inter- 
ested in water resources. We have strength- 
ened our membersship in several important 
areas. Probably the most important of all 
our activities has been our preparation for 
entry into the field of research. Your di- 
rectors have created a research foundation 
to be known as the bureau of water re- 
sources. The potentialities of this step are 
of such magnitude as to warrant its submis- 
sion to you in some detail. 


BUREAU OF WATER RESOURCES 


The Bureau of Water Resources of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
been authorized as a nonprofit educational 
and scientific trust foundation established 
in accordance with the provisions of law 
and regulations of the Treasury which will 
make grants and other donations to it 
deductible from taxable income of the do- 
nors. It will be financed solely by such 
contributions and by repayments of the 
actual cost of services rendered to public 
agencies. 

The need for and the functions of the 
institution are set forth in the authorized 
trust instrument as follows: 

“1. While numberless agencies, institu- 
tions and individuals have devoted and con- 
tinue to devote much time and effort to one 
or more of the innumerable aspects of water, 
there exists at present no purely scientific 
and educational establishment dedicated, in 
the public interest, entirely to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of learning with re- 
spect to water, its nature, origins, occur- 
rence, functions, uses, control, conservation, 
and latent developmental possibilities. Al- 
though our present knowledge of water com- 
prises anh enormous amount of both pure 
science and empirical data, the rewarding 
pursuit of knowledge in this field appears 
to be unlimited, and the fundamental role 
of this compound in inorganic and organic 
nature tends increasingly to emphasize its 
essentiality to the survival of the race on 
this planet and in extraterrestrial regions. 
This trust, therefore, is created and shall be 
operated exclusively for scientific, literary 
or educational purposes within the United 
States or any of its possessions, as herein- 
after set forth. For the purposes of this 
trust, the terms ‘scientific, literary or edu- 
cational’ shall be deemed to include all 
appropriately related technology. 

“2. Within its discretion and the practical 
limits of its resources, the purposes of the 
trust comprise: 

“(a) The compilation and dissemination 
through publication or other means of the 
results (throughout the world) of all pub- 
lished research and experience in the field of 
water and closely related subjects. 

“(b) Research appropriate to its general 
functions on its own account, and the publi- 
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cation of the results thereof; encouragement 
and assistance to others to engage in such 
research; and publication of contributions 
made by others to the field of the knowledge 
of water. 

“(c) The furnishing of authoritative, im- 
partial and objective information to Con- 
gress and to the National, State and local 
governments and their agencies, when spe- 
cifically requested in writing to do so by 
said governmental authorities. 

“(d) The organizing and financing of ex- 
ploring, research and study expeditions, and 
the furnishing of qualified temporary ob- 
servers and expert assistants to official agen- 
cies requiring such. 

“(e) Acting as technical referee or arbitra- 
tor in technical matters in dispute with re- 
spect to theory or fact in the field of water. 

“(f) The establishment of a reference li- 
brary and museum for housing and making 
available to the public for study, books and 
other publications, maps, drawings, photo- 
graphs, specimens and exhibits. 

“(g) Affording facilities for qualified 
groups to meet for conferences, discussions, 
hearings, lectures and demonstrations, and 
for exhibitions. 

“(h) Subject to reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations which the trustees may adopt and 
promulgate, to make available to the gen- 
eral public any information in its possession, 
and to afford to the same the reasonable use 
of its facilities established for the use and 
convenience of the public, provided that the 
trustees shall judge that such affording, in 
any particular case, is not prejudicial to the 
best interests of the trust or to the achieve- 
ment of its purposes, or the welfare and 
security of the United States; and provided 
further that the trustees may make a charge 
for any such information or services, or for 
the use of any facilities, equivalent to the 
reasonably estimated cost thereof. 

“3. All activities of the trust shall be con- 
ducted entirely on a nonprofit basis, and 
while the trust may engage in work for oth- 
ers of an official character and may receive 
compensation for such, such compensation 
shall be limited to the reasonably estimated 
cost of the work. 

“4. The trust shall no no research work 
for any private enterprise, individual or 
group. It may, however, supply to such en- 
terprises, individuals or grours known data | 
at the cost of assembling, printing, search- 
ing, typing, mailing and other proper ex- 
penses incurred. 

“5. The trust shall not engage, directly or 
indirectly, in amy activity or propaganda 
designed to influence legislation or any elec~- 
tion, national, State or local, and shall not 
volunteer information or opinion, nor vol- 
untarily make any representation to any 
committee of the Congress, or to any State 
legislature, or to any agency of government, 
national, State, or local. However, the trust 
may give such information or opinion, or 
make such representations, to such commit- 
tees or agencies upon formal request by the 
chairman of a committee or agency head 
made pursuant to committee or agency ac- 
tion.” 

The affairs of the Bureau and the admin- 
istration of the trust fund will be under the 
control of a board of trustees, named for life 
by the Directors of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Management will be un- 
der an administrator appointed by the 
trustees. 

All research, compilation, exploration, pub- 
lication and other educational and scientific 
activities of the Bureau will be carried out 
or directed by members of an extension fac- 
ulty drawn from individuals eminent in their 
respective and appropriate academic and 
technological fields. Existing noncommer- 
eial laboratories and facilities will be used 
when available and judged to be adequate. 
The faculty will be under the immediate di- 
rection of a dean. The dean and the mem- 
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bers of the faculty will be appointed and 
governed by the board of trustees. 

A board of overseers will be appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. They will serve with- 
out compensation, and will exercise continu- 
ing inspective and advisory functions only, 
and will report to the Board of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF THE ARMY 


Your officers and directors have continued 
to note with admiration the work of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army in the field 
of water resources which matches the effi- 
ciency of their military operations, and we 
are gratified by the many evidences of the 
confidence reposed in the Corps by both 
Congress and the Executive, a confidence 
which has been well-founded throughout 
our history. 

THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Praise is due the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the diligent and competent performance 
of the role Congress has assigned to it in this 
field, and for the high standards it has main- 
tained in the e planning, design 
and construction which characterizes its 
works. 

THE COMMITTTEE ON INLAND NAVIGATION 


Of special interest in our year’s work has 
been the establishment of a standing Com- 
mittee on Inland Navigation. Through sub- 
committees, this committee is expected to 
function permanently on a year-round basis. 
Under the general guidance of a chairman 
and a vice chairman of ability and experi- 
ence, there have been authorized seven sub- 
committees each of which, in its own field, 
will seek to serve the public interest by the 
collection of data and information, and by 
the promulgation of recommendations de- 
signed to promote improved public service 
and to protect the legitimate interests of 
private enterprise. These subcommittees 
are those on the Economic Evaluation of 
Waterway Projects; on the Defense Evalua- 
tion of Waterway Projects; on Agriculture 
and Industry; on Craft Design and Opera- 
tion; on Costs and Competition; and on 
Regulation. It is hoped that all of these 
may be organized and in operation by the 
close of this calendar year. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF AUTHORIZED PROJECTS 


With due allowance for emergency excep- 
tions, steps should be taken toward the 
formulation of an orderly program for budg- 
eting over a period of years the total cost 
of all water resources public works hereto- 
fore and hereafter authorized, excepting 
those which may be deferred for restudy. 
The total cost of all projects hereafter au- 
thorized in any one year should be prudently 
related by Congress to this program. This 
has become essential to our economic health. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Transcending in importance all other as- 
pects of our program is the prompt and 
adequate development of our water resources 
to meet the growing need for a vastly in- 
creased national defense. 

Legislation is needed which will require the 
Department of Defense to furnish, on re- 
quest by an agency engaged in evaluating 
any project pursuant to congressional ac- 
tion, an opinion for transmission with the 
agency’s report to Congress, as to the value 
of the project, if any, to our defense poten- 
tial, including preparedness for support of 
the civilian war effort with particular refer- 
ence to transportation, electric power, the 
production of human and animal food, and 
the winning of raw materials. Such legisla- 
tion should create an appropriate subdi- 
vision of the Department of Defense having 
the duties and responsibilities indicated. 

The wartime necessity for an unexposed 
inland barge route between the midconti- 
nent areas and the Atlantic seaboard has 
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been demonstrated. The interconnection of 
the barge channels of these two regions 
across northern Florida as authorized by Con- 
gress appears to be the only practicable 
remedy for a possibly disastrous wartime 
deficiency in petroleum transport which will 
develop when free use of the ocean tanker 
routes is denied us. Prudence requires the 
completion of this connection without fur- 
ther delay. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Henry H. BUCKMAN, 
President. 





Self-Employed Individuals Tax Retire- 
ment Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Monday it was my privilege to de- 
liver the graduation address for one of 
my State’s finer educational institutions, 
Elon College. Even though I was de- 
lighted to deliver this address, I regret 
that my presence there prevented my 
attendance on the floor of the House 
when H.R. 10 was considered for final 
passage. For that reason, sir, I request 
permission to insert into the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following statement, 
indicating my support of the bill. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the Self- 
Employed Individuals Retirement Act of 
1961 (H.R. 10) is a very necessary piece 
of legislation, indeed legislation that in 
the interests of the national economy 
and of the national well-being should 
have been passed long ago. We have 
been informed that more than 7 million 
individuals are now operating their own 
businesses without the benefits and pro- 
tections accorded the corporations as re- 
gards the pension plans and retirement 
programs which make the years of re- 
tirement more secure. These people are 
not only the lawyers and doctors and 
other professional people, but are the 
small businessmen for whom this tax 
incentive would be a necessary induce- 
ment to the establishment of adequate 
retirement systems, and those who still 
hold to that part of the American cul- 
tural concept that, going back to Jeffer- 
son, says that the small independent 
businessman should always hold a high 
place in America’s hierarchy of values. 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, that the previously adopted 
legislation in this field has, through its 
inequitable treatment of the self-em- 
ployed from the taxing-power stand- 
point done much to make less attractive 
the rewards of self-employment and, 
concomitantly, much to increase the 
attractiveness of corporate employment. 
If this Congress does not provide some 
remedy to this situation, Mr. Speaker, it 
will be sadly remiss in its duty to pro- 
mote and strengthen this basic part of 
the American way of life. 

Now, it has been argued both on the 
floor of this House and in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that if H.R. 10 
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were enacted a loss of $325 to $358 mil- 
lion in review for the 1962 fiscal year 
would result. Your committee, sir, dis- 
agreed with this estimate and found that 
an estimated review loss of $125 million 
was a more accurate one. I believe that 
the merits of encouraging the voluntary 
establishment of retirement and pen- 
sion plans by the self-employed far out- 
weigh the estimated revenue loss that 
would result from the extending to such 
self-employed individuals many of the 
tax benefits that are presently integral 
to the success of the retirement plans 
of employers for employees. In addi- 
tion, I might say that as the funds that 
would be set aside for future retirement 
benefits under H.R. 10 would enter the 
investment stream through either the 
banks, the insurance companies, or 
through the purchase of U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds, the stimulation given to 
business through this availability of 
funds for capital formation would, 
doubtlessly, in the long run, more than 
offset this estimated immediate revenue 
loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from New York for his 
excellent service to the Nation’s 7 mil- 
lion self-employed men and women, who 
will be covered by this act. As I said 
earlier, I regard this as very necessary 
and proper legislation and in my judg- 
ment its passage will be noted and ap- 
proved, not only by those of us here but 
by the American public as an instance in 
which the belief in the future of the 
small unincorporated business was given 
salient encouragement. 





Discount House Economy Would End 
American Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
person I know is a greater champion of 
the cause of free trade than Mr. Ed- 
ward Wimmer, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. Ed Wimmer writes a regular 
column on small business problems. Re- 
cently one of these concerned the prob- 
lem of the big discount houses in our 
economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Ed Wimmer entitled “Discount 
House Economy Would End American 
Way” from the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
May 15, 1961, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

{Cincinnati Enquirer, May 15, 1961} 
Discount House Economy Wovu.p END 
AMERICAN Way 

(By Ed Wimmer) : 

“Four times as many discount houses,” 
says Richard R. Nelson, “will be built in 
the next 5 years, than were built in the last 
ten, and they will be open every night, Sun- 
day and holidays included. The smaller out- 
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lets of every kind will become increasingly 
obsolete.” 

Mr. Nelson is president of the Real Estate 
Research Corp., Chicago, and he made his 
dire prediction before the International Ap- 
praisal Conference, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 

Not unlike other “research experts,” how- 
ever, Mr. Nelson feiled to state that if the 
“smaller outlets” in our economy are “ob- 
soleted out of business,” democracy itself 
will become just as obsolete, leaving noth- 
ing for his appraisers to appraise—but dis- 
aster and ruin. 

Discount house expansion has progressed 
to a point in the United State where it has 
caused the biggest retail chains to either 
fight them with all their resources, join 
them, or open discount operations of their 
own, creating market conditions so bad in 
some areas that manufacturers have already 
lost the support of their best distributors 
and retailers. One big manufacturer, in fact, 
declared his belief that within 5 to 10 years 
only three or four appliance manufacturers 
will survive, and they will be forced to open 
their own wholesale and retail outlets. 

Discounting on the widest front in Amer- 
ican business history, has ushered in a 
scavenger type merchandising that has failed 
to increase the volume of trademarked mer- 
chandise, and has hammered business ethics 
and consumer sense of values to their lowest 
levels. It has caused leading independent 
department stores to close down operations 
or sell out to the chains in most big cities, 
and destroyed trade relations and public 
trust that was developed at a cost of count- 
less millions of dollars. 

In “Gulliver’s Travels,” it is written that 
without government interference the hon- 
est dealer has no defense against superior 
cunning; that where fraud and misrepre- 
sentation is permitted, the knave gets all the 
advantages. The great Justice Brandeis 
went so far as to say that so long as preda- 
tory competition is permitted to exist, 
democracy will continue to sicken, until it 
finally dies. 

Name-brand merchandise, at deep-cut 
prices, is the bait that gives life to the dis- 
count house. It is the lure by which the 
predatory competitor attracts his victim, not 
only prostituting the good will existing be- 
tween makers and sellers, but creating in 
the minds of his victims a false picture of 
beneficence at the expense of the honest 
dealer. 

Under strong, Federal fair trade legislation, 
the honest manufacturer of trade-marked 
merchandise can protect both his distribu- 
tors and his customers from discount house 
exploitation, thereby insuring continuous 
advertising, promotion, improvement, and 
servicing of his product. 

By depriving the scavenger-type operator 
of his bait (which he must have to fool 
the unsuspecting public into believing that 
everything he sells is cheap), ethical prac- 
tices are encouraged, more jobs and oppor- 
tunities are opened up, and the free enter- 
prise system is strengthened accordingly. 

The legislatures of 45 States must have 
approved this kind of thinking when they 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of State fair 
trade acts, and Congress tried three times 
to strengthen those acts with Federal 
legislation. 

Courts in a number of States, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court, found teehnicalities in 
the acts, however, which they held uncon- 
stitutional, but at no time was the principle 
of fair trade attacked by jurists. 

New bills are now before Congress and they 
sohuld receive the support of all Americans 
who believe in fair play—on the baseball 
diamond—er in the marketplace. 
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The School Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following article on Federal 
aid to education, as written by the news 
editor of the Tablet, a national Catholic 
weekly, which is printed in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

The article spikes two phony argu- 
ments. It points out that the Senate bill, 
which would pay for frills, falls far short 
of solving the alleged national emer- 
gency. It also exposes the church-state 
arguments as a smokescreen for bias: 
SENATE FEDERAL Arp BILL OFFERS FRILLS FOR 
Pusuiic SCHOOLS, BIAS FOR OTHER CHILDREN 

(By Don Zirkel) 

Amidst hundreds of thousands of words of 
mellifluous oratory, high-sounding phrases, 
and tear-jerking pleas “in our national edu- 
cational emergency,” the Senate has passed 
a discriminatory Federal aid bill which falls 
far short of the Nation’s alleged needs. 

While the Senate bill coldheartedly 
ignores the problem of Negro children in 
segregated schools, it is even harsher toward 
the children in religious schools; it specifi- 
cally forbids any consideration for them or 
their taxpaying parents. 

EVEN CONSTITUTIONAL AID BANNED 

While many of its proponents attempt to 
defend their actions on the grounds of 
separation of church and state, the Senate 





bill explicitly forbids even those forms of aid . 


to parochial schools which are constitu- 
tionally approved. 

Although, in the Cochran case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court unanimously upheld the 
constitutionality of including nonpublic 
school students among recipients of free 
textbooks, the Senate bill authorizes Fed- 
eral aid funds for such textbooks but ex- 
plicitly excludes children at religious and 
private schools. 

Although, in the Everson case, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
including nonpublic school students among 
recipients of tax-supported transportation, 
the Senate bill authorizes Federal aid funds 
for such transportation but explicitly ex- 
eludes children at religious and private 
schools. 

Although the recent administration brief 
prepared by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare upholds the constitu- 
tionality of providing “milk, school lunch, 
medical inspection and services and such 
like” and “perhaps” the constitutionality of 
equipment and facilities “designed for spe- 
cial purposes totally unconnected with the 
religious function of the schools,” the Sen- 
ate bill authorizes expenditure of Federal 
aid funds for the above but explicitly ex- 
cludes children at religious and private 
schools. 


BIASED BILL CALLED CLEAN 


After the Senate voted to require attend- 
ance at public schools as the condition be- 
fore which American children could enjoy 
their civil rights, Senator JoserpnH S. CLarkK 
said he was “delighted” with the “clean 
Federal aid to education bill” which had re- 
moved the doubt “with respect to private 
er parochial schools.” 
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Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon, author 
of and floor leader for the bill, declared “the 
intent of the sponsors of the bill [is] that 
none of the Federal money provided for in 
this bill can be used in any way in connec- 
tion with parochial or private schools.” 

Besides implying that religious and pri- 
vate schools are not coequal partners with 
public schools in the American educational 
system, and that they do not deserve any 
consideration in the same bill with the pub- 
lic schools, how does the Senate propose to 
solve “our national educational emergency”? 

With the announced goal of making Fed- 
eral funds available to correct the alleged 
classroom shortage and to raise teachers’ 
salaries, the Senate has passed a $2,500 mil- 
lion bill which does not guarantee that a sin- 
gle penny will be spent for those purposes. 

TAXES FOR ALL KINDS OF FRILLS 


According to. Senator THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, the bill is so worded that it 
can be used “to finance everything from 
cutting grass in front of the school to re- 
placing wornout light bulbs.” 

According to Senator CLarK, the money 
can be “frittered away for athletic programs, 
domestic science courses, and for all kinds of 
things that do not raise the level of educa- 
tion a bit.” 

According to Senator Kart E. Muwnor, of 
South Dakota, the bill permits “school au- 
thorities to use the money for any purpose 
including the purchase of better floor-wax- 
ing machines or better electric haircurlers.” 

According to Senator Hucu Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, the Senate bill “would now permit 
payments for fuel and electricity, for the 
services performed about the school, such as 
chalking the marks on the football field and 
the purchase of school athletic uniforms 
and equipment, and no one knows how much 
more.” 

In short, in answer to the President’s plea 
for excellence in education, the Senate has 
passed a bill permitting the expenditure of 
Federal taxpayers’ funds for transportation 
of swimming.and golf teams at public schools 
but not for transportation of future intel- 
lectual leaders at other schools; permitting 
the expenditure of tax funds for music and 
dancing books at public schools but not for 
science and mathematics books at religious 
and private schools; permitting the “fritter- 
ing away” of tax funds on lawn mowers and 
floor-waxing machines for public schools 
but not for language laboratories at other 
schools. 





Berkeley Springs, W. Va., the Las Vegas 
of 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I commend Ford Times, the 
monthly magazine of the Ford Motor 
Co., for the excellent article by Stanley 
J. Ehlenbeck, in the May 1961 issue, on 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Berkeley Springs was nationally 
famous as a spa in early colonial times, 
and a favorite “healing” place for such 
historic notables as Lord Fairfax,.George 
Washington, and Gen. Horatio Gates. 
Today, its warm waters are freely avail- 
able “for the welfare of suffering human- 
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ity,” and I think it is splendid of the Ford 

Motor Co. to call national attention to 

this unusual and charming spa in the 

“Switzerland of America,” West Virginia. 
In order that those Americans who 

may have missed Mr. Ehlenbeck’s article 
on Berkeley Springs in Ford Times may 
have an opportunity to read about this 
wonderful spa, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON BATHED HERE”—BERKE- 
LEY SPRINGS, MERRIEST TOWN IN THE NATION 
In 1776, Has Kepr Irs Warm BATH WATERS 
THE Way Gerorce Likep THEM 

(By Stanley J. Ehlenbeck) 

A historian writing about Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., would very likely state, “George 
Washington not only slept here, he bathed, 
surveyed, and summered here.” If he were 
a complete chronicler of the town, he would 
have to add, “At the turn of the 18th cen- 
tury, this town was among the merriest in 
the new Nation—the Las Vegas of its day.” 

Of course, Washington did not know the 
town as Berkeley Springs, but rather as 
Bath—the first, though not very original, 
name given to the community in 1776, the 
same year that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was being signed in Philadelphia, 
186 miles farther east. 

Washington wrote of the place in his diary 
in 1748 as “Ye Famed Warm Springs.” He 
enjoyed this first spa so much that when the 
First General Assembly of Virginia expected 
@ land boom in the area and ordered lots 
surveyed, he bought several plots on which 
he subsequently built a house, kitchen, and 
stables. On the boundary of his land he 
proved his green thumb by planting an elm 
tree which stood until just a few years ago 
when it had to be taken down. The spot, 
unmarked, is in the city park practically 
at the edge of U.S. Highway 522, the main 
thoroughfare through Berkeley Springs. 
This is also one of the routes which connects 
Washington, D.C., about 100 miles south- 
east, with the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 31 
miles north. 

The town is nestled between two mountain 
ridges, Warm Spring and Horse, 3 miles south 
of the Potomac River. Its springs turn out 
3,000 gallons of mineral water a minute at a 
constant 74-degree temperature. Motorists 
may stop and drink or even bottle the water; 
they can swim in it at the park pool in the 
summertime, or relax in it any season of the 
year in the park’s regular or Roman baths. 
Thanks for this should go to Lord Fairfax 
who in 1756 granted the acreage and the 
springs to what was then Virginia so that 
“these healing waters might be forever free 
to the public, for the welfare of suffering 
humanity.” 

Naturally the open spring in the park has 
been named the Lord Fairfax Drinking 
Spring. A few yards away is a stone enclo- 
sure through which flows natural spring 
water—said to have been Washington’s bath. 
The latter, no doubt, is one of the oldest bits 
of plumbing (natural plumbing) in the 
United States. Gen. Horatio Gates, President 
James E. Polk, and many other well-known 
persons are believed to have patronized this 


Washington wrote his “Life of 
Washington” in Berkeley Springs while liv- 
ing at the home of his friend, Gen. David 
Hunter Strother, who himself was a writer 
under the pen name of “Porte Crayon.” 

Above the park on State Highway 9, on 
the slope of War Spring Ridge and overlook- 
ing the town like some specter from medieval 
times, stands a massive rock castle. It was 
built many years ago, according to local 
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legend, by a wealthy architect in fulfillment 
of a promise made to his young bride. On 
the death of the architect his widow spent 
@ small fortune by helping the needy—and 
occasionally throwing a lavish party. Even- 
tually her money ran out and so did she, 
leaving the castle, never to return. Its pres- 
ent owner has restored the structure to its 
former elegance and permits the public to 
inspect its 20 rooms, furnished with antiques 
of the period. The castle is so reminiscent 
of the Rhine that motorists might expect to 
find lush grapevines rather than maple, oak, 
and hickory trees on the surrounding 
grounds. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FINEST VIEW 


Two and a half miles farther along State 
Highway 9 is a panorama of blue hills and 
quite valleys through which the Potomac 
River, at the foot of Cacapon Mountain, cuts 
like a sickle. Here is a view for the photog- 
rapher, the dreamer, the poet. New York’s 
Museum of Natural History rates the view in 
fifth place among the finest in the United 
States, and the National Geographic calls it 
the “Switzerland View of America.” 

This is the area through which Indians 
roamed in skirmishes against the British 
during the French and Indian War, and 
Union and Conferedate troops marched by 
during the War between the States. This, 
too, is the area where James Rumsey, coun- 
try storekeeper and friend of Washington, 
tried out his steamboat, 20 years before Pul- 
ton brough forth his model. 

Ten miles south of Berkeley Springs on 
U.S. 522 is Cacapon State Park, which con- 
tains cabins, a lodge, and several thousand 
acres of recreation land. Included are a 

beach on a six-acre lake stocked 
with fish; stables for horseback riding; boats; 
hiking trails; and a golf range. Nearby there 
are many motels to serve motorists bound to 
and from Washington, D.C. 

Early Americana appear in several of the 
antique shops in Berkeley Springs. The 
passing years have chronicled waves of set- 
tlers, including Germans, Scots, and Swedes, 
who have left behind vestiges of their stay. 
Though artifacts from these settlements are 
searce, the shops frequently contain fine 
porcelain and chests or other pieces of fur- 
niture of rich cherry or tawny walnut. 

For the scientist, a stop at the quarries of 
the Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. will re- 
veal a sand as soft as flour, some of the best 
glassmaking sand in the world. 

For the nature lover, a drive along any of 
the laurel-studded back roads in nearby 
Sleepy Creek State Forest or the afore- 
mentioned Cacapon State Park will flush 
grouse, wild turkeys, deer, and innumerable 
small game. Perhaps their animal instincts 
tell them that this was originally a neutral 
area, declared so by the Indians many years 
before the coming of the white man, and 
consequently they flourish despite the fact 
that this section has become famous for 
hunting. 

Perhaps that is why Berkeley Springs, 
while enjoying all the touches of a modern 
city, has an unhurried demeanor which be- 
lies its flamboyant past. 





Johansen, Toynbee, and the Moon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, is 
mankind getting too big for its britches? 





June 12 


Are the people and the Government of 
the United States falling for the most 
colossal and brazen diversionary strategy 
in human history? 

Are skeptica] Americans hereafter to 
avoid the stigma of isolationist only by 
embracing President Kennedy’s proposed 
goal “of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to the earth” by 
1970? 

These may seem strange questions to 
be asking. 

But they are implicit in the section of 
the President’s May 25 state-of-the- 
Union message dealing with space ex- 
ploration. 

And the questions are no stranger than 
the quandary in which I find myself, as 
a Member of Congress, in consequence of 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement that the deci- 
sions involve “a judgment which the 
Members of the Congress must finally 
make” and which, in effect, he insists 
must be made this year. 

Under the initial impact of this quan- 
dary I can only attempt to muster a few 
basic principles for my own guidance: 

First. If ever there was need for the 
most searching skepticism, I believe this 
and related proposals call for such 
skepticism. 

Second. There seems to me need to 
recognize that merely because space is 
presumably limitless it does not auto- 
matically follow that this Nation has 
limitless resources to commit to adven- 
turism in space. 

Third. Before we make sweeping com- 
mitments in this field there should be a 
hardheaded appraisal of resulting poten- 
tial gains in—or hazards to—our mili- 
tary security. 

Fourth. I reject, out of hand, the 
President’s apparent suggestion that un- 
committed peoples are going to base 
their choice between communism and 
freedom on the issue of whether Soviet 
Russia or the United States is first to 
reach the moon. I refer to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s statement: 

If we are to win the battle that is now go- 
ing on around the world between freedom 
and tyranny, the dramatic achievements in 
space which occurred in recent weeks should 
have made clear to us all, as did the sputnik 
in 1957, the impact of this adventure on the 
minds of men everywhere who are attempt- 
ing to make a determination of which road 
they should take. 


Fifth. My concern that we may be 
lured by Soviet propaganda and activ- 
ities into the trap of a colossal and 
brazen diversionary strategy is magni- 
fied by the President’s own warning: 

This decision—with respect to the outer 
space program—demands a major national 
commitment of scientific and technical man- 
power, material and facilities, and the pos- 
sibility of their diversion from other im- 
portant activities where they are already 
thinly spread. 


I will need to know a great deal more, 
in terms of very definite specifics, as to 
the other important activities which 
must be sacrificed—and the relationship 
of those activities to national security— 
before I will vote for any massive diver- 
sion of the type the President seems to 
suggest. 

I cannot dismiss from my thoughts 
the possibility—a very real one, it seems 
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to me—that our enemies hope by luring 
us into pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of 
limitless exploration of limitless space to 
lead us to our own destruction. 

And I am not encouraged to expect 
much prudence in the space program 
when the President envisions possibili- 
ties of even more exciting and ambitious 
exploration of space perhaps to the very 
end of the solar system itself. 

Very frankly, at the moment I feel 
that the cause of freedom and national 
security will be better served by getting 
Castro out of Cuba than by getting an 
American on the Moon. 

Having given circulation to these views 
through a recent weekly letter to my con- 
stituents in the Third District of Michi- 
gan, I have been intensely interested in 
editorial comment which it has evoked. 

Under leave to include this material, 
I insert herewith editorials which ap- 
peared in the June 6 and June 9 issues 
of the Kalamazoo Gazette and also an 
editorial from the June 6 Grand Rap- 
ids Press. 
[From the 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, 


June 6, 1961] 


JOHANSEN RAISES QUESTIONS FoR J.F.K. To 
ANSWER 


“Is mankind getting too big for 
britches? 

“Are the people and the Government of the 
United States falling for the most colossal 
and brazen diversionary strategy in human 
history? 

“Are skeptical Americans hereafter to avoid 
the stigma of ‘isolationist’ only by embracing 
President Kennedy's proposed goal of ‘land- 
ing a man on the moon and returning him 
safety to earth’ by 1970?” 

The questions are raised by Representative 
AvucusT E. JOHANSEN of our own Third Con- 
gressional District. They’re good questions. 
There are no easy answers—and Mr. Kennedy 
will have to come up with some good ones 
before he can expect Mr. JoHANSEN’s support 
for his program. 

Our Co an finds himself in a 
quandary and rightly calls for “the most 
searching skepticism.” 

He points out that it doeos not auto- 
matically follow that merely because space 
is presumably limitless this Nation has limit- 
less resources with which to pay for a pro- 
gram which has been estimated to cost some 
$40 billion in the next 10 years. He wants a 
hard-headed appraisal of potential gains in, 
or hazards to, our military security. And he 
rejects “the President’s apparent suggestion 
that the uncommitted peoples are going to 
choose between communism and freedom on 
the issue of whether Soviet Russia or the 
United States is first to reach the moon.” 

There is at least a possibility that the Rus- 
sians are deliberately “luring us into pur- 
suit of the will-o’-the-wisp of limitless ex- 
ploration of limitless space to lead us to our 
own destruction” as Representative JoHan- 
SEN put it, persuading us to divert our re- 
sources from what the President called “other 
important activities where they are already 
thinly spread.” 

The Russians operate behind a curtain of 
secrecy. We never know what they intend to 
do, or can even be quite sure what they have 
done. 

But if we cannot discover the other side 
of the story, the Russian side, Representa- 
tive JOHANSEN is right in calling at least for 
“definite specifics” as to what important ac- 
tivities would have to be sacrificed in the 
cause of space exploration. 

Getting a man on the moon may, of course, 
be far more important scientifically than 
what Mr. Kennédy called “the impact of this 
adventure on the minds of men.” 


its 
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The feat conceivably could give the first 
successful nation a great advantage over the 
rest of the world—and we may not know 
what advantage until it happens. Certainly 
we cannot close our eyes to the possibility. 

But neither can we embark on such an 
ambitious program without considering all 
the alternatives in the light of answers to 
Representative JOHANSEN’s searching ques- 
tions. 

We have to keep our feet on the ground, 
even while looking to the distant stars, and 
while speculating on Mr. Kennedy’s vision 
of an “even more exciting and ambitious ex- 
ploration of space, perhaps to the very end of 
the solar system itself,” balance it against 
Mr. JoHaNnsEN’s feeling that the cause of 
freedom and national security “will be bet- 
ter served by getting Castro out of Cuba than 
by getting an American on the moon.” 





[From the Kalamazoo (Mich) Gazette, June 
9, 1961] 
ToyYNBEE SHARES JOHANSEN’S MAN-ON-MOON 
SKEPTICISM 


On the same day we editorialized on Rep- 
resentative Aucust E. JOHANSEN’s questions 
about President Kennedy’s program for put- 
ting a man on the moon and returning him 
safely, our good neighbor, the Grand Rapids 
Press, was doing the same thing—and add- 
ing something. 

The distinguished historian, Arnold J. 
Toynbee, had just been in Grand Rapids for 
a lecture, and had been asked what real 
significance there would be in putting a man 
on the moon. 

“His answer,” said the press, “was brief. 
‘None,’ he said.” 

Dr. Toynbee, as all who have read his 
massive and best-selling “A Study of His- 
tory” are well aware, takes the long-range 
view of such matters. As the press com- 
mented, he has what the philosophers call 
“historical perspective,” the faculty of see- 
ing isolated events in relation to all history. 
and it has been his concern as a historian 
to try to assess the future course of events 
on the basis of what has happened and is 
happening now. 

Said the Grand Rapids paper: 

“He may not for these reasons have any 
mystical insight into the future, but his 
opinion must be taken seriously as that of a 
great scholar who is not concerned with the 
possible momentary advantage a successful 
moon shot may give this country or Russia. 
What will be the effect in the long run? 
That is the question he has asked himself. 
His answer should be pondered in the halls 
of Congress and in the White House, along 
with Representative JoHANSEN’s highly per- 
tinent comments. Neither history nor pol- 
itics requires us to plunge ahead with a 
Fourt of July stunt that promises to cost 
us from $20 to $40 billion.” 

What Representtaive JOHANSEN referred to 
as “the President’s apparent suggestion that 
the uncommitted peoples are going to choose 
between communism and freedom on the 
issue of whether Soviet Russia or the United 
States is first to reach the moon” may well 
be the wrong reason for making the at- 
tempt. 

More persuasive reasons would be scien- 
tific and military, which so far are impond- 
erables. : 

As to what Mr. Kennedy called “the im- 
pact of this (moon trip) adventure on the 
minds of men,” it seems to us that the 
minds of men may be influenced more by 
day-to-day American achievements in bet- 
ter living and by the character of Ameri- 
cans they meet or read about. 

Dr. Toynbee in his Grand Rapids speech 
said that “the course of history is deter- 
mined by interaction between greater per- 
sonalities and the masses,” that the basic 
assumption in democracy is that all per- 
sonalities are and can be and ought to be 
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exective, while in communism it is that the 
force of history is determined not by per- 
sonalities but by impersonal factors. 

Representative JOHANSEN’s questions cry 
for answers—particularly the question as to 
whether the United States is “falling for 
the most colossal and brazen diversionary 
strategy in human history” if by putting too 
many eggs in one moon basket it neglects 
down-to-earth security against Red aggres- 
sion. . 

Dr. Toynbee’s long view supports the rep- 
resentative from our Third Congressional 
District. 


[From the Grand Rapids Press, June 6, 1961] 
JOHANSEN, TOYNBEE, AND THE MOON 


Representative AuGustT E. JOHANSEN of 
Battle Creek is at least one Member of Con- 
gress who does not intend to accept with- 
out question President Kennedy’s view that 
we should try to put a man on the moon 
before Russia does. JOHANSEN is thoroughly 
skeptical of the potential value of such a 
stunt. He rejects the “suggestion that un- 
committed peoples are going to base their 
choice between communism and freedom on 
the issue of whether Soviet Russia or the 
United States is first to reach the moon.” 

Brave words, those, in light of the fact 
that a great number of Americans appear 
ready to start a stampede for the moon. 
But JOHANSEN is not alone in questioning 
the wisdom of spending as much as $9 bil- 
lion in the next 5 probably more 
than twice that much in the next 10— 
on a project that so far has had no military 
value claimed for it. The distinguished his- 
torian, Arnold J. Toynbee, appears of similar 
mind. 

In Grand Rapids Saturday to speak on 
“Creative Personalities in History,” Toynbee 
was asked what real significance there would 
be in putting a man on the moon. 

His answer was brief. “None,” he said. 

Dr. Toynbee by occupation takes the long- 
range view of such matters. He has what 
the philosophers call “historical perspec- 
tive,” the faculty of seeing isolated events 
in relation to all history. And it has been 
his special concern as a historian to try to 
assess the future course of events on the 
basis of what has happened and is happen- 
ing now. 

He may not for these reasons have any 
mystical insight into the future, but his 
opinion must be taken seriously as that of 
a great scholar who is not concerned with the 
possible momentary advantage a successful 
moon shot may give this country or Russia. 
What will be the effect in the long run? 
That is the question. he has asked himself. 
His answer should be pondered in the Halls 
of Congress and in the White House, along 
with Representative JoHANSEN’s highly per- 
tinent comments. Neither history nor poli- 
tics requires us to plunge ahead with a 
Fourth of July stunt that promises to cost 
us from $20 to $40 billion. 





Statement in Support of Senate 
Resolution 105 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


- OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this morning I had the privi- 
lege of appearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
to testify in support of Senate Resolu- 
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tion 105, which calls for the establish- 
ment of a special Senate committee to 
make a study aimed at the establishment 
of a national fuels and energy resources 
policy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
my statement before the committee 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Ropert C. Byrp OF 
WEsT VIRGINIA, ON SENATE RESOLUTION 105 

Mr. Chairman, the conservation of our 
natural resources is, and has been for half 
a century, the paramount domestic issue be- 
fore the American peopie—an issue plagued 
by sectionalism and by unconscionable mar- 
keting practices by vested interests, but 
mever resolved on the critical criteria of na- 
tional self-interest. I refer in particular to 
our natural energy fuels. 

Studies have been made in the past by 
special commissions, independent groups, and 
by representatives of the executive branch— 
all seeking a real and lasting solution to the 
problem of conserving our natural fuels. 
Almost invariably, a national fuels policy has 
been recommended. 


Unfortunately for the safety and security 
and defensive strength of our Nation, all of 
these and recommendations have 
come to naught, because they lacked the 
solidity of congressional consideration and 
action. 

In the face of no national conservation 
policy, a kind of jungle warfare for markets 
has ens on the part of some 
producers of such vital fuels as natural gas 


continue to do so to the ultimate peril of our 
Nation, unless and until a national fuels 


Mr. Chairman, how can one have a sur 
plus of natural gas, when it can be kept in 
the ground? Is not the use of 

fdr steam boiler purposes an uneconomic 
and rash waste of this precious, highly ex- 
pendable resource—a reckless depletion 


ural gas, if anything, points to the urgent 
need for the establishment of a national 
fuels policy. , 

The need for a national fuels policy be- 
comes most pressing when we-review what 
has been happening to our most basic and 
most enduring natural fuel—coal. Such a 
review is both necessary and pertinent to an 
intelligent consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 105. 

The United States has about one-third of 


able coal deposits—deposits which cover ap- 
proximately 464,050 square miles, or 13 per- 
cent of the total area of the United States. 


ground. This is equivalent to 10,000 to 
for every man, woman, and child in 
country today—plainly enough to meet 
national needs for many centuries to come. 

But today the coal industry is in serious 
difficulties, despite the fact that i 
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very sinew of American civilization, the 
prime factor in our high standard of living, 
the key catalyst in the making of steel and 
aluminum, the generative fuel behind most 
of this country’s present production of over 
800 billion kilowatt hours of electric energy. 
Its difficulties are mainly due to cutthroat 
competition in such wasteful market prac- 
tices as the “dumping” of valuable natural 
gas for steam boiler use, and in excessive 
imports of residual oil from abroad, priced 
to sell along Atlantic coast ports at any 
figure necessary to undersell domestic coal. 

I would point out to Senators that the 
1960 imports of residual oil—230 million bar- 
rels—were the equivalent of approximately 
55 million tons of bituminous coal. How- 
ever, about 75 percent of the imported oil 
is competitive with coal. Therefore, this 
competitive foreign residual fuel oil displaced 
41,250,000 tons of coal. And when this is 
added to the several million tons of coal 
displaced by dumped natural gas, it should 
be evident that the total tonnage lost to coal 
producers places the industry in a highly 
unreliable position for large-scale production 
in the event of a national emergency. 

Coal mines cannot be mothballed. When 
they are not in operation they plainly decay. 
They soon become flooded with water. The 
roofs of tunnels fall in. The machinery 
deteriorates. Skilled coal miners seek em- 
ployment opportunities elsewhere, and young 
workers are discouraged from entering the 
occupation of mining. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that in 1951, the percentage of miners 
under 30 years of age was 18.6. In 1957, it 
had fallen to 6.5 percent. This alarming 
trend emphasizes the importance of retain- 
ing young workers in the bituminous coal 

in order to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of skilled and experienced workers in the 
event of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak of the possi- 
bility of war in any casual manner, Crises 
in world events are almost daily occurrences, 
and each holds within it the spark which 
may touch off a world holocaust. Thus, we 
must look at our overall fuels situation in 
the light of such a possible emergency. 

Facing up to such an eventuality, we must 
recognize that today’s level of coal produc- 
tion, because of unregulated competition 
from exhaustible fuels, is insufficient to 
guarantee that the industry could meet the 
demands it would face in case war shut off 
the import of oil and gas from abroad. 

Take, for example, the demands which the 
coal industry may suddenly face in the New 
England area alone, in the event of war. 
New England area industries, in the past 
several years, have been converting from coal 
to imported residual fuel oil—a fuel supply 
which is particularly vulnerable to interrup- 
tions by enemy action. This fact is attested 
to by the history of World War II, as con- 
tained in 87-88 of the Interior Department’s 
History of the Petroleum Administration 
for War, 1941-45. Referring to the sink- 
ing of 50 tankers along the east coast in 
1942, and the resulting fuel supply situation, 
the document has this to say: 

“Although the boats had to keep running 
to supply military requirements, no one 
could doubt the decline of tanker shipments 
for civilian needs in the face of these 50 
sinkings. From then on, until the last year 
of the war, tanker deliveries were an in- 
significant factor in supplying the oil needs 
of the east coast. : 

“Tanker deliveries to the east coast reacted 
quickly to the submarine blockade. Ship- 
ments started to dive in February 1942, and 
by May amounted to only 173,000 bar- 
rels daily, or about 18 percent of the Decem- 
ber 1941 total. The low point of the war 
was reached in April and May of 1948—63,000 
barrels a day. From May 1942 to the end of 
1943, east coast tanker deliveries averaged 
only a little more than 121,000 barrels daily. 
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“Even this small movement was on an un- 
certain, sporadic, undependable basis. 

“One of the most crippling effects of the 
transportation shortage was the decline, be- 
low safe levels, of petroleum inventories on 
the east coast for the duration of the war. 
Never, throughout the war, was it possible to 
rebuild stocks on the east coast to safe oper- 
ating levels, even after the transportation 
bottleneck was broken, although strenuous 
efforts were made to do so. This shrinkage 
of inventory was the major cause of one of 
the worst headaches of the war—the spot 
shortages which would result from failure 
of a scheduled shipment to arrive when 
storage tanks were empty.” 

Can the coal industry, in the event of war, 
come to the rescue of New England’s energy 
needs? As of today, the answer would be 
problematical, indeed. To supply the energy 
fuel that our Nation’s defense production 
would require in an emergency, the coal in- 
dustry would need a basic operating level 
of at least 500 millon tons per year from 
which to take a running jump. This is 
about 90 million tons more than we pro- 
duced in 1960. 

But even if a war could call for tremen- 
dous new contributions from the coal in- 
dustry, it would have a similar impact on 
the natural gas industry and the oil in- 
dustry. All three must be kept vigorous and 
solvent if they are to fulfill their necessary 
roles in powering America in peace or in 
war. This requires the kind of study, and 
the formulation of.a national fuels policy, 
which I hope would result from enactment 
of Senate Resolution 105. ' 

There is no question in my mind but that 
a national fuels policy would provide co- 
ordinated and effective standards criteria, 
and principles for a course of action designed 
to achieve the continued development of 
energy supplies and fuel resources in the 
United States, with the aim of strengthening 
the national defense, providing orderly in- 
dustrial growth, and assuring supplies for 
our expanding national economy and for 
any type of future economy. 

I urge this committee to report Senate 
Resolution 105 for early consideration by the 
Senate, and I appreciate the opportunity 
to express my thoughts and convictions on 
the purpose and intent of the provisions of 
this resolution. 





Tractors for Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the ConeressionaL Recorp the following 
“Open Letter to President Kennedy” 
taken from the June 16, 1961, issue of 
Human Events: 

Wat We THINK OF TRACTORS FoR TRIBUTE— 

An Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Dear Mr. Presmwent: We respectfully wish 
to inform you that, as Americans dedicated 
to freedom and justice in a world beset by 
Communist tyranny, we stand diametrically 
opposed to the Castro tractor deal which you 
have unofficially endorsed. 

We believe that to pay tribute in any form 
to a Communist dictator constitutes the 
height of international immorality. We be- 
lieve also that this deal with the bearded 
blackmailer is as politically unsound as it is 
immoral. The peoples of Latin America— 
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indeed of the entire world—must be taking 
a long and questioning look at the Nation 
they were taught to believe to be the strong- 
est and proudest on earth. 

Can this tractor deal—especially since it 
came on the heels of your retreat in Laos— 
enhance the American “prestige” you wor- 
ried so much about during the Presidential 
campaign? 

We have the utmost compassion for the 
brave men now languishing in Castro’s pris- 
ons; men who, incidentally, might well be 
free today if your administration had al- 
lowed their invasion attempt proper air and 
logistical support. But what will it profit 
the cause of Cuban liberty if these men are 
freed in a deal which would solidify Castro’s 
hold over Cuba and her 8 million people? 

Could you not have pursued other means, 
such as a blockade of the island of Cuba, 
before endorsing the Eleanor Roosevelt- 
Walter Reuther-Milton Eisenhower “Trac- 
tors for Freedom” Committee? ‘ Will it be 
the continuing policy of this administration 
to ‘talk loudly and carry a small stick”? 

In your city of Boston, at the time of our 
Revolution, a handful of Yankee farmers, 
many of them armed only with squirrel 
rifles, stood against 3,000 crack English reg- 
ulars and exacted a terrible toll of the 
enemy. The stand of the outgunned Texans 
at the Alamo was a signal event in the 
Texas fight for independence. These are 
things men will do for liberty, Mr. President. 

And so ask us not what we can do to fur- 
ther entrench a half-pint Communist tyrant 
like Castro. Ask yourself and your advisers 
whether our Nation can long survive if it is 
to abandon the principles, pride and honor 
which have made ours the greatest nation 
in the world. We want no New Frontiers of 


appeasement. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by Congressman Gerorce Grant before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Public Works: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE GRANT 

Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege to join 
with my colleagues from Alabama and many 
outstanding leaders of our State in stressing 
the need for the complete development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River system at the 
earliest possible date and specifically, today, 
in urging approval of the three items in the 
1962 Federal budget that will do much to- 
ward expediting this goal. 

As evidenced by the floods in February 
and early March of this year, a controlled 
water system could have allayed much of 

~ the some $15 million damage and the evacu- 
ation of 5,180 families from the basin of 
the Alabama-Coosa River system. For sev- 
eral years now, @ group similar to the one 
before you today, has been testifying before 
this subcommittee in support of funds for 
projects on the Alabama-Coosa River. Dur- 
ing this time, you will recall that the Corps 
of Engineers has established the economic 
feasibility of the ultimate development of 
the Coosa River for navigation and has rec- 
ommended that the construction of the Ala- 
bama River development be initiated as 
soon as practicable. The 86th Congress ap- 
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propriated $200,000 in fiscal year 1961 for 
planning of Millers Ferry multipurpose dam, 
Alabama River; and® the Federal budget for 
1962 contains an item of $37,000 to com- 
plete advanced planning and design of this 
project plus $75,000 to resume planning 
of the Claiborne lock and dam, Alahama 
River; and $300,000 to complete planning 
and design of Carters flood and power dam, 
Coosawattee River, Ga. All three items are 
essential to the continued economic growth 
of the commercially tributary area of 26,000 
square miles with a population of 3 million. 

Because the testimony of Mr. Robert F. 
Henry, president of the Coosa-Alabama River 
Improvethent Association, and others here 
today from Alabama contain in complete de- 
tail the “whys” and “wherefores” for the 
requested $750,000 to expedite this vital 
river development, I shall not elaborate fur- 
ther except to conclude that nothing could 
have pointed. up more emphatically the im- 
portance of the construction of all the ap- 
proved dams on this river system than the 
recent floods. Most assuredly, now is the 
time before similar floods occur, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of your subcommittee, to 
approve the requested amounts in the 1962 
budget. By your approval, you will be help- 
ing to bring about vast untapped resources 
which the people of the Alabama-Coosa 
River Basin and the Nation cannot afford 
to leave undeveloped. 





South Dakota Stockgrowers Are 
Individualists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12,1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the June 7, 1961, edition of 
the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American-News, 
which speakes for itself in an area in 
America where the “voice” is being heard 
all too infrequently. 

The editorial points out that the Stock 
Growers Association of South Dakota 
and the Nation are some of the few or- 
ganizations left who still believe in the 
free enterprise American system and are 
willing to stand up and be counted and 
fight for the things they belive are right. 
This is the spirit that has made America 
great, and the spirit that will keep Amer- 
ica great if we are not to be taken over 
by the socialist program which in this 
country has been called welfare statism. 

SovuTH DAKOTA STOCKGROWERS ARE 
INDIVIDUALISTS 

There are a number of remarkable quali- 
ties about the South Dakota Stock Growers 
Association, but one characteristic in’ par- 
ticular sets it apart—in a class by itself. 

Some call it individualism, some call it de- 
termination, some call it just plain stubborn- 
ness. Regardless of what it is called it’s a 
quality that distinguishes the organization. 

The convention in Yankton this week may 
be a lesson in free speech and democracy. 

The stockgrowers have rough and tumble 
sessions. 

Recently, the cattlemen, after being 
thwarted in an attempt to spend their own 
money through a checkoff t be- 
cause of a detail in a packers law, took the 
matter into theif own hands. They have 
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worked out a prior consent system which will 
enable the ranchers to arrange for withhold- 
ing of funds from the sale of cattle for use 
in promoting beef. 


It’s refreshing to see an organization that 
insists upon doing something on its own. 


. able and willing to fight for its rights; a 


group of men not afraid to face facts and 
call them by their right name. 





James Rowe, Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Editorial Writer, Gives Penetrating Re- 
port on “The Plight of the Juror” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, . 
as one who had the honor of serving in 
my State_o of Texas as a district judge for 
some 5 years, I was made keenly aware 
of one of the most serious problems fac- 
ing our courts. I refer to the reluctance 
of many of our best citizens to serve as 
jurors. -It is a problem which exists in 
greater or lesser degree in all States. 

Mr. James Rowe, who I believe is one 
of the outstanding editorial writers in 
the country, has drawn on his consider- 
able experience as a courthouse reporter 
in writing an excellent article on this 
subject for a recent issue of the Journal 





_of the American Judicature Society. 


This society, of which I have been a 
member for a number of years, is de- 
voted to the improvement of the admin- 
istration of justice in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to Pa 
printed in the Recorp Appendix the 
aforementioned article, which is entitled, 
“The Plight of the Juror.” 

There. being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PLIGHT OF THE JUROR 
(By James Rowe) 

Corpus Christi lawyers and judges have 
come rather lately to the realization that 
public confidence in the administration of 
justice in State courts continues to decline 
through the years. One of the most dis- 
turbing manifestations of this crisis in con- 
fidence is the growing reluctance of many 
people, especially business and professional 
men, to serve as jurors. 

There is, to be sure, no inspiring 
about the outer appearance or the inner 
atmosphere of the Nueces County Court- 
house. Within those drab walls a small 
army of public servants, working in a veri- 
table rabbit warren of offices, performs work 
that is too often deadly routine in nature, 
yet essential to county government as pres- 
ently constituted. In the four district court- 
rooms and in the two country courts at law, 
plaintiffs and defendants and their lawyers 
come and go. From long many 
court attendants go about their duties al- 
most mechanically. Caught up in a world 
all their own, the dust of isolation has 
settled upon many workers and obscured 
their lives. 


Into this completely alien and f 


after some delay, he answers to his nams 
as the clerk calls the roll, Then he takes 
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an oath (often heard imperfectly) “to true 
answers make concerning such questions as 
may be propounded to you upon 
your qualifications and service as a juror 
* * *” The braver men, or those with prior 
experience, rise to explain to the judge that 
they would suffer extreme hardship if forced 
to serve as a juror—they may or may not be 
excused, on the number of 
jurors available and the mood of the judge 
or his ability to detect shirkers. 

Once he is accepted as a prospective juror 
he becomes something of a prisoner. After 
the usual delays he may be 
ordered to report back the next morning, 
or he may be ordered to report to a specific 
court. There he may be selected as a juror 
in a civil or criminal case, or he may be 
excused with an admonition to return at 
some iater date. 

If he is selected as a juror, the individual 
in both civil and criminal cases is introduced 
to another ordeal. He may spend much of 
his time outside the courtroom, walking the 
corridors aimlessly or, if he is lucky, finding 
a seat on a hard bench, while lawyers argue 
points of law before the judge. If he is a 
civil case juror he may go home for the 
night. But if he is selected for the trial 
of a criminal case he is herded by bailiffs 
to hotel rooms at night if the trial lasts 
more than 1 day. For this he gets $4 a day 
and a free hotel room, but he must pay 
for his own meals. - 

Many, many jurors complain bitterly about 
the time they waste in trying “piddling” 
cases, or of the inexplicable delays or the 
interminable waiting in hallways while 
something they do not understand takes 
place in the courtroom. In all too many 
cases the individual makes a mental vow 
never to serve as a juror again if he can 
possibly avoid it. 

Any thinking person with any sense of 
history must be gravely troubled by the 
growing tendency to shirk jury service. In 
the history of the English-speaking peoples, 
no duty nor responsibility of freemen is 
greater than a willingness to sit as jurors. 
Since the Magna Carta the jury system has 
served to protect freemen from the tyranny 
of individuals as well as the state, to guar- 
antee that no man shall be found guilty of 
a crime without the right of a trial by a 
jury of his . What then can be done 
te improve the climate of the courts and of 
public opinion generally to avoid further 
erosion of the jury system and to improve 
confidence in the administration of justice? 
A survey of district judges and other county 
Officials brought a diverse response to this 
question. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO BE MADE 


All Judges agreed that the pay for jurors 
should at least be increased to the statutory 
maximum of $5 a day. Furthermore they 
agreed that the county should pay for jurors’ 
meals, either setting a maximum on the 
charge for each meal or providing a meal 
allowance of at least $5 a day. Finally, 


lot of jurors. Such a room would be fur- 
nished with comfortable chairs, with tables, 
and perhaps with magazines and newspapers 
or other reading material, or even a tele- 
vision set or a radio. This would keep 
jurors out of the halls and give them a com- 
fortable place to stay while waiting to be 
called or while attorneys argued legal points 
before the Judge in the absence of the jury. 

After a survey and conisderable discus- 
sion the county commissioners court now 
appears ready to provide a central jury 
room. The questions of more pay and paid 
meals are also under discussion by members 
of the commissioners court, but no decision 
has been reached by them. 

Some judges go to some lengths in ex- 
plaining delays and other incidents to jurors. 
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When a judge tries to take jurors into his 
confidence as much as he is permitted to by 
law, the morale of juries is improved. Pro- 
viding kindly, considerate bailiffs, too, can 
be used to improve juror morale. 

EXCUSING JURORS FROM SERVICE 


Judges have no hard and fast rules for 
excusing prospective jurors before they re- 
port on the day of summoning. A genuine 
hardship case is always received with sym- 
pathy. One judge, however, candidly ad- 
mitted that he usually excused businessmen 
because he did not want to subject them to 
the ordeal of waiting in co ouse corri- 
dors. The liberality of some judges in this 
respect is suggested by experience with a 
recent panel in which almost 300 jurors 
were summoned and fewer than 90 ap- 
peared—some of those absent, of course, 
were individuals who had moved from the 
county or are deceased. Two judges make 
a@ practice of excusing an individual from 
jury service on one date in return for a 
promise to report for jury service on a more 
convenient, definite, date. 

In civil trials, no concerted attempt has 
been made by local judges to use pre-trial 
conferences, a valuable procedure for short- 
ening the actual trial of a case. At those 
conferences the judge, sitting with oppos- 
ing attorneys, reduces a case to fundamental 
differences, often disposing of extraneous is- 
sues. Pretrial conferences, if used consist- 
ently and conscientiously, sometimes result 
in out-of-court settlements and nearly al- 
ways reduce substantially trial time, there- 
by shortening jury time,: Only in relatively 
rare cases are disputes so complex and in- 
volved as to make unfruitful pretrial con- 
ferences. 

Preoccupied with their craft, both lawyers 
and judges tend to forget that the trial of 
a case seldom captures the interest of jurors. 
Court procedures become congealed from 
long practice. Technicalities of law have 
captured the fancy of many lawyers, al- 
though their cleverness may be lost on the 
average juror. In this atmosphere the con- 
test between attorneys takes on an air of 
unreality to many jurors, overcome with 
frustration and boredom. Somehow in the 
process the fundamental concept of a legal 
system that exists for the people, not just 
for lawyers and judges, becomes lost. 

If there is to be any improvement in the 
local climate, judges and lawyers must be 
willing to give their generous cooperation. 
Lawyers must insist that only the best 
among them shall be permitted to serve as 
judges and should be willing to sacrifice, 
if need be, the larger financial rewards of 
private practice to serve. Judges must use 
pretrial conferences to the maximum 
possible degree, even though this may mean 
an increased workload. Judges, too, should 
use every legal means to speed up court 
procedure and crack down on dilatory or 
delaying tactics by lawyers who don’t want 
to go to trial the case, after a 
warning, would be sufficient to convert most 
lawyers to better discipline. 


Above all things; judges, court attendants © 


and lawyers should do everything humanly 
possible to make jurors comfortable and 
well-informed during every step of the trial 
process. And the public generally must be 
persuaded again that service as a juror is 
a privilege and a responsibility of good citi- 
zenship. In this connection judges, except 
in cases of manifest hardship, should re- 
quire every summoned juror to report for 
service, removing once and for all e 
suspicion of many jurors that the only 
reason they have to-serve is because they 
are not the friend of the judge or couldn’t 
think up some good excuse. 

This is a large order. But lawyers and 
judges of good will can begin immediately 
to improve their relations with the public 
and restore. the courts and the legal pro- 
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fession to the respect and dignity essential 
to the continuance of our democratic sys- 
tem. In a sense, lawyers and judges both 
stand before the bar of public opinion in 
this year of 1961. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
Senator Joun SparKman before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Public 
Works: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN 


Mr. Chairman, I testify today in behalf 
of three projects designed to develop the 
Coosa-Alabama River system so that maxi- 
mum use can be made of its potentialities. 

The three projects are Millers Ferry lock 
and dam and Claiborne lock and dam, both 
on the Alabama River, and Carters Dam on 
the Coosawattee River, a tributary of the 
Coosa-Alabama in northwest Georgia. 

While I know that the Georgia delegation 
will do a fine job of championing this last- 
mentioned project, I do want to mention its 
significance to Alabama, As all of us in Ala- 
bama know, severe flood damage occurred 
in the Coosa-Alabama system this year. It 
is anticipated that Carters Dam will be use- 
ful to help regulate the flow of water through 
the Alabama-Coosa Waterway. The total of 
$300,000 which we are requesting today will 
complete preconstruction planning of this 
important project. 

With regard to Millers Ferry lock and 
dam in my own State, I feel that I am testi- 
fying in behalf of an old but much neglected 
friend. This old friend was a victim of the 
Korean conflict. 

Because of this conflict, our Federal Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy of not launching 
any new individual projects nonessential to 
the immediate needs of war. This principle 
was carried through into later years and con- 
tinued for budgetary reasons until last year. 
Mr. Chairman, I never did agree that Mil- 
lers Ferry should be classified as a new start, 
because the Federal Government began help- 
ing develop this system in 1876. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission in 4950 recognized the Coosa- 
Alabama system as one of 10 great systems 
that would play an important part in Amer- 
ica’s future. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission 
report deals extensively with the Coosa-Ala- 
bama basin’s potential for contributing to 
the Nation’s economy. The report conclu- 
sively indicates that the basin’s contribu- 
tion to the national economy would be 
greatly enhanced by comprehensive water- 
way development. 

Ten years have gone by since the Coosa- 
Alabama system was thus ized and 
little has been done, relatively speaking, to 
bring about full development of a river sys- 
tem marked as one of prime importance. 

It was so marked by the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission in 1950. It 
was so marked by when Congress 
authorized construction of the Millers Ferry 
project over 15 years ago and when Con- 
gress subsequently voted $249,000 for pre- 


- construction planning. This is in addition 


to the $200,000 granted last year. 
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It was so marked by President yy 
in his state of the Union address in 1955 
in which he specifically labeled Coosa- 
Alabama development as an example of 
Federal partnership with local and private 
organizations for river development. The 
first dam in Alabama under this partner- 
ship arrangement has just been completed. 
The recent closing of the gates at Weiss 
Dam in Cherokee County by the Alabama 
Power Co., started the formation of a lake 
which will cover 45 square miles in Alabama 
and Georgia. 

The request this year is for $375,000 to 
complete preconstruction planning on 
Millers Ferry lock and dam. It is a good 
project. It is economically feasible. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge the members of this sub- 
committee to approve this year’s request. 

Millers Ferry lock and dam, as those 
of us here know, is 1 of a series of 13 
dams to be constructed along the Coosa- 
Alabama system. 

Along the Alabama River between Mont- 
gomery and Monroeville, two other proj- 
ects are also on the drawing boards. They 
are Jones Bluff and Claiborne locks and 
dams. Jones Bluff is not budgeted this 
year. However, Claiborne, which had been 
in the active planning stage before June 30, 
1952, is in the budget for $75,000. This 
is another project interrupted by the Korean 
conflict and subsequently left out because 
of budgetary considerations. Authorized in 
1945, this project on completion is sched- 
uled to provide navigation and streamflow 
regulation. With the multiple-purpose dams 
to be constructed at Millers Ferry and Jones 
Bluff, the Claiborne Dam would help pro- 
vide navigation through a 9-foot channel 
past Montgomery to Wetumpka. 

Once these three dams are completed, I 
do not believe we shall ever again see the 
kind of flood damage suffered by the people 
of Dallas and surrounding counties this 
spring. 

The history of Coosa-Alabama River de- 
velopment has not been gratifying. How- 
ever, the outlook for the future is. The 
Coosa has not been usable for shipping from 
Roma, Ga., to Childersburg, Ala., since 1920. 
The Alabama River has been navigable only 
in the lower 110 miles since 1930. It is 
gratifying to note that for the first time in 
8 years all of our requests are already in- 
cluded in the President’s budget. 

With the outlook, thus, improving sub- 
stantially, I believe it will not be too many 
years before water transport from Rome, Ga., 
to the Gulf of Mexico will again be a part 
of Alabama’s and Georgia’s economy. 

Toward that end, Mr. Chairman, I pledge 
my continued work and support. 





The Need for New Cotton Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to my colleagues the follow- 
ing statement which has been filed with 
the House Committee on Agriculture by 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion. This organization, which embraces 
in its membership the producers of a 
major portion of the nearly one-half 
million bales of cotton normally pro- 
duced annually in Missouri, is recog- 
nized throughout the cotton-producing 
areas as having provided the leadership 
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for some of the sound, forward-looking 
legislation affecting this important in- 
dustry. 

I feel that the recommendations con- 
tained in this statement have much 
merit and will accordingly receive care- 
ful consideration by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture which is presently 
working so diligently and conscientiously 
in attempting to agree onm-an omnibus 
agricultural bill which can have the sup- 
port of a majority of the Members of this 
Congress: 

THE NEED ror NEw COTTON LEGISLATION AND 
THE PROVISIONS OF H.R, 6400 

First of all, we wish to express our thanks 
and sincere appreciation to the committee 
for considering and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for recommending enabling legis- 
lation designed to improve farm prices and 
farm income. Speaking primarily as cotton 
producers, it is our belief that the single 
most important job ahead of all of us—the 
Congress, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and farm organizations—is to rebuild 
and extend an effective farm program; not 
only for cotton, but for all of agriculture; 
and not only for farmers, but for the sake 
of the entire economy of this country. 

In our opinion, the very future of the cot- 
ton industry is at stake. The need for sus- 
taining and improving the income of cotton 
producers has never been more acute than 
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it is today. During the past 10 years our 
cotton acreage has been reduced 27 percent, 
the cost of things which we must buy to 
produce and harvest acrop has gone up some 
20 percent, and farm prices for cotton have 
dropped by 25 percent. The acreage cuts, 
increased costs, and lower farm prices have 
combined to reduce farm income by almost 
one-third during this period. This loss of 
farm income is directly related to the in- 
crease in the total farm debt which has 
risen from $14 billion in 1952 to $21 billion 
today. Other factors reflecting the loss of 
farm income are to be found in reduced 
standards of living, aging equipment, and 
general deterioration of the farm plant. 

As cotton producers, we have sacrificed 9 
cents per pound or $45 per bale in price 
during the past 10 years, and even with this 
enormous Cut our domestic cotton prices 
have not been in competition with man- 
made fibers. Consequently, we have received 
no increase in the domestic consumption of 
cotton as a reward for our price cuts, and 
furthermore, no part of the price cut ab- 
sorbed by us has been reflected in consumer 
prices. The piecemeal price cuts under the 
so-called flexible price support program in 
effect through 1957, and the choice program 
of the Agricultural Act of 1958, accomplished 
just two things that we can see: a big cut 
in the income of cotton producers, and prov- 
ing beyond question the futility of price 
cuts which do not reach actual competitive 
levels. 


Cotton price and offtake 




















Farm Domestic Total off- Carryover, 
Year beginning Aug. 1— price consump- Exports ta beginning 
tion of season 
5 laid she a tede aac ce Sloe $39.90 | 10,357,000 | 4,107,000 | 14, 464,000 6, 781, 000 
1981 37. 69 9, 116, 000 5, 515, 000 14, 631, 000 2, 196, 000 
34.17 9, 358, 000 3, 048, 000 12, 406, 000 2, 741, 000 
32. 10 8, 476, 000 3, 761, 000 12, 237,000 5, 511, 000 
33. 52 8, 730, 000 3, 445, 000 12, 175, 000 9, 570, 000 
32. 27 9, 085, 000 2, 194, 000 11, 279, 000 11, 028, 000 
31. 63 8, 495, 000 7, 540, 000 16, 035, 000 14, 398, 006 
ji 29. 46 7, 900, 000 5, 707, 000 18, 607, 000 11, 269, 000 
33. 09 8, 594, 000 2, 767, 000 11, 361, 000 8, 615, 000 
1959_ - 31. 56 8, 900, 000 7, 182, 000 16, 082, 000 8, 733, 000 
i a tan Scat pa laalll bean 1 30. 00 1 8, 500, 000 17,000,000 | 115, 500, 000 1 7, 500, 000 
1 Estimates. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


As cotton farmers, we are mindful of the 
need for meeting competition both price 
wise and quality wise. But, we as farmers 
also know, and we respectfully suggest that 
its time for everyone else to understand, 
that we have reached the end of the rope, 
and that we cannot be expected to continue 
to take price cuts while all other segments 
of the economy hold up and increase the 
price of things that we must buy to carry 
on our farming operations. We are saying, 
and we believe that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cotton farmers throughout the 
country will agree, that the downward trend 
in farm income must be reversed regard- 
less of the need for greater price competition 
with synthetics or for any other reason. 

A look at facts shows that the domestic 
consumption of cotton leaves a lot to be 
desired. Our domestic market, which de- 
pends on legislation enacted in 1958, has 
been static for the last decade and is now 
headed downward despite large increases in 
population and heavy demands for textile~ 
products. The per capita consumption of 
cotton in this country has dropped roughly 
one-fourth in the past 10 years, and if pres- 
ent trends are allowed to continue the do- 
mestic consumption of cotton will drop at 
least 6 percent and possibly as much as 20 
percent in total within the next 10 years. 
This is not a pretty picture, but we have to 
face the unpleasant fact that technological 
advancements in the production of synethics, 


coupled with current price advantages will 
continue to erode cotton's present day do- 
mestic market and the final outcome is not 
yet in sight. 

The only bright spot in the total cotton 
picture is the result of the mandate which 
the Congress handed to the then Secretary 
of Agriculture in 1956 directing him to offer 
our cotton in world markets at competitive 
prices. Here we have a striking example of 
what competitive pricing can and will ac- 
complish. This program of competitive 
pricing has definitely encouraged cotton con- 
sumption at the mill level, and has con- 
tributed to the increase in foreign per capita 
consumption. There can be no question 
concerning the influence of competitive 
pricing on export sales of our cotton, and 
also the fact that export sales have been al- 
most entirely responsible for all of the re- 
duction in our carryover of cotton stocks 
from a high of 14.4 million bales in 1956 to 
some 7.5 million bales at the present time. 

We feel that all of you will agree that 
the export sales program, which last year 
accounted for almost 45 percent of our total 
offtake is the very lifeblood of our U.S. cot- 
ton industry, and that it must be main- 
tained and expanded as conditions allow, 
or we will be risking a return to the role 
of residual supplier, which our governmental 
policies espoused prior to enactment of the 
mandatory sales legislation in 1956 and 
again when this directive was ignored in 
1958. 
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Looking toward the future for cotton and 
cotton farmers, we are convinced that com- 
petitive pricing on a one-price basis is the 
only way to place our cotton on a basis of 
equality with foreign competitors; to avoid 
discrimination American cotton 
mills; to increase the domestic consump- 
tion of cotton and, eventually, to eliminate 
the need for a special export sales program. 
We know that you will agree with our con- 
tention that the establishment of truly 
competitive prices would require provisions 
for protecting the income of cotton produc- 
ers, and-we also believe that you would 
rather see public funds used for programs 
that will allow our industry to produce and 
sell instead of programs that force us to re- 
trench and store. j 

Let us point out, and emphasize right 
here, that it’s not possible to get our cotton 
competitive in the domestic market, and 
keep our farmers in the business of produc- 
ing cotton under any program that would be 
permissible under existing legislation. It 
should be made clear to everyone that so 
long as we are forced to operate under the 
price support provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958, we will be unable to compete 
effectively in the domestic market. If we 
set the price support level low enough to 
compete in the domestic market, we farm- 
ers will be out of business. If we set the 
price support level high enough to sustain 
farm income, we are out of competition with 
synthetics. Either approach is a sorry choice 
indeed. - 

Another fatal defect of existing price sup- 
port legislation is that it not only ignores 
the need for competition in the domestic 
market but it requires heavy subsidization of 
exports which in effect actually militates 
against our home market through furnish- 
ing competing foreign manufacturers with 
cotton at lower prices than it is available 
to American cotton mills. Meanwhile our 
domestic market, the primary market for our 
cotton, is being challenged and taken over 
by synthetic fibers. 

For the reasons which we have just dis- 
cussed and in recognition of the fact that 
cotton farmers are not now, and probably 
never will be, sufficiently organized on a belt- 
wide basis to properly press their need for 
legislation that would provide them with 
programs to sustain and improve farm in- 
come and to expand markets for cotton both 
at home and abroad, we heartily endorse the 
principal of a National Farmer Advisory 
Committee for cotton and the opportunity 
to secure supplemental legislative authority 
as provided for in the Agricultural Act of 
1961. Under prevailing circumstances and 
conditions, we feel that it is imperative to 
the future of cotton and cotton farmers that 
such a committee be established, and that it 
proceed as rapidly as possible with your con- 
currence and assistance to secure and imple- 
ment supplemental legislative authority that 
would: (1) sustain and improve farm income, 
(2) increase farmer participation in the de- 
velopment of farm programs, (3) provide a 
commodity by commodity approach as a 
means of dealing with peculiar problems of 
individual commodities, (4) expand markets 
both at home and abroad, (5) insure a realis- 
tic choice in program referendums, (6) 
liberalize and extend farm credit, and (7) 
protect the interests of the general public. 

We recommend and urge that the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 as originally submitted be 
strengthened and made more attractive to 
cotton and cotton farmers as follows: 

TITLE I 
: Subtitle A 

We believe that the procedure outlined for 
selecting committee members (sec. 102) is 
adequate, but we urge that this section posi- 
tively assure that the views and recommenda- 
tions of any such committee would be made 
known to the Congress and to the general 
public. 
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Subtitle B 


We recommend that this section (111) be 
amended to omit cotton and perhaps other 
commodities subject to acreage allotment 
and marketing quota programs. We do not 
believe that it would be wise to make cotton 
subject to marketing agreements and orders. 


Subtitle C 


We recommend that this section (360d) 
provide for a continuation of present 
methods for establishing and apportioning 
a national marketing quota for cotton. We 
also urge that the present minimum national 
allotment be continued for cotton. The pre- 
sent method for establishing and apportion- 
ing the national cotton marketing quota has 
been found to be fair and equitable over 
a long period of time, and any major change 
might work hardships on farmers and upset 
established farming patterns. The present 
minimum national allotment has brought 
needed stability to cotton production, and 
should be continued. 

We urge that this section (360f) be 
amended to limit authority to establish 
marketing quotas on a personal basis, and 
that positive guidelines be established for the 
use of personal history if such authority is 
retained in the act. 

We urge that this section (360i) should 
clearly define exemptions from farm market- 
ing quotas, and further. that present small 
farm minimums for cotton be retained. 

We strongly recommend that any transfer 
of quotas as provided for in this section 
(360k) be limited in the case of cotton to the 
release and reapportionment provisions of 
existing authorities and to instances involv- 
ing natural disasters. 

We urge that it would be better for all of 
agriculture to retain the identity of the pres- 
ent basic crops, and that (sec. 122) other 
agricultural commodities should be made 
eligible without discontinuing the basic crop 
designation. 

Subtitle D 

We urge that the present price support 
minimums (sec. 602) be continued for cot- 
ton, and possibly other basics unless loans 
are used in conjunction with compensatory 
payments or other income support methods. 

We strongly recommend that limitations 
on the amount of compensatory payments 
(sec, 603a) be removed from this section in 
the interests of all farmers, regardless of size. 
All farmers complying with production ad- 
justment programs make proportionate ad- 
justments to qualify for price supports. The 
larger the farmer the more he has to adjust 
and the more he has to surrender to qualify. 
A healthy agriculture depends upon fair and 
equitable treatment of all farmers as a 
group. Discriminatory programs and policies 
which divide farmers into classes or groups 
can only operate to the disadvantage of all 
concerned. No industrial corporation has 
ever had tariff benefits limited because of the 
size of the business, nor has any tax write- 
off, the minimum wage or any other subsidy 
been limited to industry, labor or business 
because of size. We urge that loan and/or 
payment programs continue to provide equal 
eligibility for all farmers and that no re- 
striction be placed against any farm com- 
modity produced in compliance with pro- 
duction control programs. 

We recommend that any referendum (sec. 
603b) should provide a rea] choice for farm- 
ers. The alternative of going to 50 percent 
of parity price supports fails to provide a 
realistic choice for farmers, and we suggest 
that this section be amended to provide 
either an alternative support rate substan- 
tially higher than 50 percent of parity or 
that farmers be allowed to choose between 
the existing program and the one offered in 
the referendum. 

We feel that the authority for administer- 
ing price support (sec. 606a) to best effec- 
tuate the Department’s family farm policy 
should be clearly defined. 
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Subtitle E 


We believe that the provision for congres- 
sional review (sec. 14la) of measures sub- 
mitted under this act is adequate, and fur- 
ther that it is highly desirable that this 
additional opportunity for securing legisla- 
tive authority be made available to cotton 
and cotton farmers. The present stalemate 
on cotton legislation and the pressing need 
for a program that will sustain farm income 
while effective pricing policies are used to 
move cotton away from storage and into 
channels of trade make it imperative that 
this additional opportunity be provided, and 
provided quickly, if cotton is to have a 
chance of escaping from the deep pit where 
it has been held captive for the past several 
years. We realize, of course, that the enact- 
ment of legislative authority under this sec- 
tion would be subject to the will of the Con- 
gress, and that it would in no way preclude 
subsequent action through established legis- 
lative procedures on a measure enacted un- 
der this section or any other authority of 
the Congress. 

? TITLE 

We are in full accord with the objectives 
as outlined under this title, and urge its 
favorable consideration by the committee. 

TITLE III 

We heartily endorse the provisions of this 
title as being absolutely essential to the up- 
grading of the credit services of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

TITLE Iv 

We are not directly concerned with the 
provisions of this title, and have no com- 
ments to offer. 





Civilian Control of the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
arrogance of the military mentality 
which for too long has marked certain 
segments of our Defense Establishment 
is being displayed again in the all-out 
campaign being waged against Secretary 
of Defense McNamara. 

The self-seeking Pentagon clique 
which has never truly accepted civilian 
control is again playing the old game of 
seeking to discredit top civilian officials, 
especially the Secretary of Defense. 

There are the planted newspaper 
stories, there are the leaks to the press, 
there are the statements attributed to 
“high ranking” but still anonymous serv- 
ice sources. All have the same objec- 
tive—to tear down the Civilian Defense 
Chief and thereby build up the strength 
of the military bosses. 

And what is Secretary McNamara’s 
crime, in the eyes of these single-minded 
zealots who seek to destroy him? 

It is simply that he has sought to 
follow the constitutional provision that 
our Armed Forces be under civilian con- 
trol. 

The military clique will accept a fig- 
urehead; it will smile pleasantly on any 
Secretary who talks in pious general- 
ities and lets the military keep control 
of policy. 


—— 


atte 
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But this power-hungry brazen-brass 
clique will not accept a Secretary who 
not only pays lip service to civilian con- 
trol but who actually moves toward full 
civilian supervision. It resents Secretary 
McNamara; it is fighting him, and 
fighting him viciously. 

We want no military czars in this 
country, Mr. Speaker; we want no gen- 
eral staff to be in full control; we want 
no men on horseback. 

We want, as the Constitution provides 
and as history has proven wise, a Mili- 
tary Establishment that is under com- 
plete civilian direction. 

What the power clique is doing can 
be regarded as nothing other than dis- 
loyalty to the United States. 

This is a serious charge, Mr. Speaker, 
but this is an extremely serious situa- 
tion. Our system, facing stern threats 
from without, faces an even greater 
danger of collapse from within if this 
revolt against civilian control of defense 
is allowed to continue. 

I know that the Congress will support 
Secretary McNamara in whatever strong 
action he feels is needed to quash this 
power clique rebellion—and to quash it 
completely and irrevocably. 





Stanislaus County Has a Top Program for 
Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an article from the June 1961 
issue of the California Farm Bureau 
Monthly, entitled “Stanislaus County 
Has a Top Program for Farmworkers”; 
STANISLAUS CouNTY Has A ToP PROGRAM FOR 

FARMWORKERS 
(By Betty Yater) 

It might be said that the migrant farm- 
worker and his family can receive medical 
care service in Stanislaus County that cov- 
ers nearly everything from the cradle to the 
grave. E 

With such a comprehensive program hav- 
ing been in effect for a number of years, it’s 
no wonder that Stanislaus became a little 
hot under the collar last October when the 
Jessup. report was released. It was gener- 
alized that the lack of certain health serv- 
ices pointed up in the report were typical 
throughout the entire State. 

The program of which Stanislaus can jus- 
tifiably be proud is the result of many years’ 
effort and coordination by both public and 
private organizations within the county and 
the willingness on the part of the taxpayer 
to provide the support to make the services 
available. 

According to Dr. Robert Westphal, direc- 
tor of county health and medical services, 
“It is the policy of the county hospital to 
draw no distinction among people in need 
of medical care as outpatients or inpatients 
as long as they have insufficient resources 
for such care.” In outlining specific serv- 
ices, this applied to both emergency care as 
well as other types illness. 


When places of residence can be deter- 
mined, the county hospital will bill the 
county of residence providing it is one of the 
18 with which Stanislaus has reciprocal 
agreement, Dr. Westphal said. Otherwise, 
Stanislaus absorbs the cost. 

As to other services available, Dr. West- 
phal cited a long list. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


“Pregnant women from migrant families 
attend the weekly prenatal clinics, are de- 
livered by the staff physicians at the county 
hospital and are seen in the postnatal 
clinics,” Dr. Westphal said. Following dis- 
charge from the hospital, the infants are 
eligible for regular checkups and baby shots 
in the well baby clinics operated by the 
Public Health Department in nine different 
locations throughout the country. (See 
story below.) 

The Public Health Department maintains 
a clinic as well as a mobile X-ray unit which 
travels to all parts of the county to detect 
tuberculosis. When a migrant is found to 
be infected through these sources or through 
the outpatient clinic at the county hos- 
pital or by a private doctor or personnel 
from the health department, he is hospital- 
ized in the tuberculosis unit at the county 
hospital. 

Immunization clinics have been held in 
locations where they are accessible to mi- 
grants (in labor camps and housing proj- 
ects), Dr. Westphal continued. Migrants 
afflicted with venereal disease are treated in 
the Public Health Department clinic and in 
some cases treatments are even adminis- 
tered in the patient’s place of residence. 

“The facilities of the public health lab- 
oratory are available to the migrant to de- 
termine causes of illness. The public health 
nurses in their travels over the county re- 
fer migrants or members of their family to 
the many services available as well as give 
general health and nutritional advice. 

“Regardless of residence, so long as a 
child is medically eligible, migrants or any- 
one else are admitted to the crippled chil- 
dren’s program administered by the Public 
Health Department,” the public health di- 
rector said. 

Among the many other related services 
listed were such things as registering births 
and deaths and a sanitation program which 
includes both inspection and control. 

For the few medical needs not covered by 
public agencies in the county, private or- 
ganizations have developed programs to fill 
the gap. Eye examinations and glasses are 
provided for migrant children through a 
project of the local Lions Club. PTA groups 
provide funds for some dental work. 

However, Stanislaus’ program for the mi- 
grant farm family doesn’t stop with pro- 
viding just medical services. No migrant 
farm family goes hungry or does without 
shelter or clothing. Even the school system 
has special programs aimed at children of 
migrant families. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


In addition to administrating State and 
Federal assistance programs for the aged, 
blind, disabled, and needy children which 
are available to the migrants if they meet 
State residence requirements, the county 
welfare department in Stanislaus has its own 
programs, Granville Peoples, county welfare 
director, stated. 

No migrant farm family arriving in the 
county without money or a place to stay 
need go without food or shelter, Peoples 
said. A welfare worker will see that they 
find housing. In most instances a grower 
or camp operator will let them move in and 
let the payment of rent go until work is 
available. 

The welfare worker will also issue a food 
check which the family can take to the com- 
missary maintained by the department to 
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obtain a week’s supply of food. The stock 
at the commissary is made up of Federal 
surplus foods plus foods specially purchased 
by the department to make up a well-bal- 
anced diet. 

Should it appear that there will be no 
work available for some time, the case 
worker will try to determine the family’s 
county of residency and return the family to 
that county. 

It has been found in Stanislaus that a 
very small percentage of migrant. families 
come from outside the State. Although 
they may have originally come from out of 
State, most have a home base somewhere in 
California and follow the crops from county 
to county. ' 

Besides the above services, many churches 
have developed special assistance programs 
for the migrant farm families ranging from 
collecting and distributing clothing to those 
in need to holding church services right in 
camp. PTA groups and other organizations 
also collect and distribute clothing. 

The one thing which makes Stanislaus 
County’s program so outstanding is the in- 
terest the entire community has taken in 
the migrant worker and his problems. 


HOUSING 


As to housing,-Luther Lodwig, district 
representative with the State’s Division of 
Housing whose job it is to inspect farm 
labor housing, stated that Stanislaus is one 
of the better counties in the State; He 
said there are some 16'/ camps for farm labor 
in Stanislaus County of which all but 31 
are for domestic farm labor. Lodwig judged 
that approximately 90 percent of the camps 
for domestics meet the standards set forth 
in the State housing code. The other 10 
percent, he commented, are rapidly bringing 
their housing up to standard. 

The housing ranges from temporary-type 
shelters with communal bath and laundry 
facilities to very excellent garden cottages 
and apartments in the Ceres Farm Labor 
Camp. The latter is one of several owned 
and operated by the Stanislaus County Hous- 
ing Authority. 

A two-bedroom cottage or three-bedroom 
apartment rents for $43 per month including 
all utilities, according to Walter Thompson, 
executive director of the housing authority. 
Although these are unfurnished, a ware- 
house of used, furniture is maintained on the 
premises from which families may select 
furniture to use while there, at no cost. 

In the Empire Labor Camp owned by a 
growers association, a two-room unfurnished 
cabin with cold running water and an elec- 
tric plate rents for $7 a week, including 
electricity. 

The rents vary with the type of housing. 
Some farmers provide free housing to their 
laborers, some charge a nominal fee. Camps 
maintained by associations or private in- 
dividuals run from $16 per month up to $28— 
$30 with utilities included. 


SCHOOLING 


Pointing up some of the educational prob- 
lems of the child of the migrant farm family 
as well as the special-emphasis programs 
available in the school system was Dr. Harry 
Wiser, superintendent of the Modesto City 
School District. 

In one rural school within Dr. Wiser’s 
district, he said there was as much as a 100- 
percent turnover during peak harvest periods 
(this is achieved by 50 percent of the en- 


rollment changing twice). One week, he 


said, two second grade teachers may be re- 
quired (while 12 weeks later the class may be 
so small it can be combined with another 
grade. Such fluctuation provides a head- 
ache both to the administrators as well as 
the teachers. 

The chief problem stems from the family’s 
mobility, Dr. Wiser pointed out. Although 
the child must attend school by State law, 
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time is nevertheless lost in the move itself. 
The philosophy he tries to pursue in his dis- 
trict is one in which the child is not judged 
solely by what he accomplishes in a written 
test. Rather an attempt is made to find his 
problem and work for its correction. 
Naturally, Dr. Wiser commented, the smaller 
the class, the better opportunity the teacher 
has for this type work. And he stated, “it 
really takes a dedicated teacher to handle 
this job.” 

The migrant children are tested when they 
enter school to determine their approximate 
mental and educational ability. However, 
Dr. Wiser pointed out, one cannot place the 
child solely on these abilities but must also 
consider his age as well. In the upper grades 
in the school system, sections have been set 
up which vary as to level—some go as far 
back as 2~24% years behind the actual grade. 
Special reading classes are also available in 
the grades above 4. 

About the only recommendation Dr. Wiser 
said he would have for improving upon the 
education system for the migrant child over 
and above what they are doing, is “figure out 
some way so we can have them for longer 
periods of time.” 

Commenting on the multi-service program 
from the farmers’ point of view was County 
Farm Bureau President Wes Sawyer who 
said: 

“I don’t feel there is much more we can 
do for the migrant farmworkers in Stanislaus 
County, and I tend to think that people are 
exaggerating the case of the migrant farm- 
worker without looking at the facts. 

“I see little difference between problems 
in rural areas and the problems in urban 
areas—we both have certain residents whose 
standards of living need to be raised. 

“We have set up health and welfare serv- 
ices here in Stanislaus County to help this 
person: over the tough spots. And the op- 
portunities here for him to raise his 
standard of living just as rapidly as he wants 
to. However, some are going to progress rap- 
idiy—settle down, find permanent jobs, 
permanent housing, and start contributing 
to the community—while others are never 
going to make the transition.” ~ 
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Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: Mr. 
President, it was only the beginning, 
that first land battle of the Civil War, 
fought in the environs of Philippi, 
W. Va., but it demonstrated the bitter- 
ness of the long struggle that was to 
follow, and which stood brother against 
brother, and father against son. 

Ruth Woods Dayton, of Lewisburg, 
W. Va., has written a brief history of 
that first ground battle of the Civil War. 
Her article first appeared in the July 
1952 issue of the West Virginia History 
magazine. It is a warm and human 
presentation of events prior to, and im- 
mediately after, the battle of Philippi— 
or Philippi Races, as it was called—and 
I feel that all Americans deserve an op- 
portunity to read Mrs. Dayton’s chro- 
nology. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have her excellent article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BEGINNING: PHILIPPI, 1861 
(By Ruth Woods Dayton) 

Shut in by the hills of north-central Vir- 
ginia, the village of Philippi, 18-year-old 
seat of Barbour County sprawled pleasantly 
along the eastern side of the winding Tygarts 
River. Its life revolved around the square 
brick courthouse. Surrounded by a 2-acre 
plot of grass, the small building, with its 
cupola belfry, green shutters, and dignified 
white columns, stood sedately aloof from the 
dusty street. Behind its doors, earnest young 
lawyers strove to appear old and experienced, 
as they nervously vied with each other in 
zeal and oratory, while outside, the court-day 
crowd stood around the town pump and 
argued the cases without benefit of lawyers 
or judge. 

The little office buildings of the lawyers 
and doctors were more often than not 
erected on their owners’ premises. The large 
town lots provided ample space, not only for 
residence, but for shop, store, or other busi- 
ness building. It went without saying there 
would also be room for a log barn and smoke- 
house, as well as space for a vegetable garden, 
fruit trees, and grape arbor. 

Philippi, in common with other small vil- 
lages, had its school and its simple frame 
churches, its bank and tavern, its shops of 
cobbler, harnessmaker, blacksmith, and car- 
penter. Scattered along its principal street, 
actually the Beverly and Fairmont Turnpike, 
were the general stores. They were easily 
identified, even from a distance, by the 
hitching rack in front, where a row of horses 
stamped monotonously at the flies. These 
stores were amazing places, whose cluttered 
interiors were presided over by proprietors 
long since grown oblivious to the combined 
aroma of their motley contents: Fish in 
brine, dust, onion sets, brown sugar, wood 
smoke, unbleached muslin, cheese, leather, 
kerosene, stale tobacco, and the ever-present 
town loafers and their dogs. Inventory tak- 
ing undreamed of, nothing was ever dis- 
carded. Dingy boxes on the shelves still held 
the faded gloves and fancy bonnets of several 
previous seasons. If a proprietor himself 
idly wondered now and then what the boxes 
contained, he never quite got around to 
examining them. Here the villagers not only 
came to purchase everything from plows to 
peppermints, but to accumulate a bit of 
news and gossip, making a trip to the store 
not without profit, even though the purchase 
were @ small one. 

On the southern outskirts of the town was 
the tannery, approached by a spongy tan- 
bark path, welcome to the bare feet of the 
loitering boy who stopped to watch the ac- 
tivities of the busy place. To him, of even 
greater enticement, was the towering grist- 
mill that stood on the river bank at the op- 
posite end of the town. Here was action 
and noise in abundance, as the floors and 
heavy beams, forever powdered with flour 
dust, creaked and shook under the powerful 
vibration of the grinding buhrs. A boy could 
spend tireless hours watching, and_ then if 
the miller were not too observant, could go 
out and dangle his bare feet in the danger- 
ously deep water of the mill race—fitting 
climax to an altogether satisfying afternoon. 

Such was Philippi before 1861, seriously 
minded and quiet, neither rich nor poor, 
getting up early in the morning, working on 
week days, and going to church on Sunday. 
Its households contained many children, 
whose mothers, as a rule already married at 
16, were considered dignified matrons at 20. 
Unbelievably calm and unharassed, these 
women miraculously possessed unlimited 
knowledge of sewing, knitting, and home- 
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making, and as a matter of course assumed 
the duties of family schoolteacher in the in- 
tervals when no teacher was available. They 
were capable and experienced nurses when 
illness threatened, and had many well-tried 
remedies. written down in the back of the 
large cook book. It was something of an 
encyclopedia, and a priceless family treas- 
ure which not only told how to prepare a 
perfect sponge cake, but also gave directions 
for treating “fever on the lungs,” and ex- 
plained as well, what to do for hog cholera. 

It was a town where children addressed 


\ their father as “Sir,” and where young men 


wrote formal notes in the third person to 
“Miss Mary” or “Miss Sallie,” presenting 
compliments and requesting her company to 
play croquet, to attend lodge,-or a surprise 
party. Such notes, with one corner turned 
down, were dispatched by the hand of 
younger brothers, who, it was hoped—would 
be discreet. 

The pride of the community was the mas- 
sive two-lane covered toll bridge that crossed 
the river a short distance north of the grist- 
mill. Erected by local workmen in 1852, it 
was truly an architectural masterpiece, Its 
builder, Lemuel Chenoweth, of the village 
of Beverly, 30 miles south, had gained great 
renown when in 1849, he had demonstrated 
his model to the board of public works in 
Richmond. His more cosmopolitan competi- 
tors, with their brightly painted models, felt 
humorously superior to this countryman who 
had ridden more than a hundred miles over 
the mountain with his little bridge of un- 
painted hickory wood wrapped in news- 
papers, and strapped across his saddle. 
When Mr. Chenoweth, however, calmly 
placed his sturdy bridge across two chairs 
and stood upon it to show its strength, it 
was not only a dramatic test, but one that 
could not be met by his competitors. When 
he rode home with the contract in his pocket, 
he also took with him the well-earned 
respect of the other engineers. 

Choosing his friend, Emmett O’Brien, a 
well-known stone mason, to supervise the 
building of the piers, Mr. Chenoweth, with- 
out benefit of blueprint, but solely from his 
carefully worked-out mental plan, proceeded 
with a trial construction of the bridge in a 
meadow by the river. The huge logs of 
yellow poplar, cut near the site, were en- 
tirely hand-hewn and the enormous 312- 
foot long two-span structure of four arches 
each, was fitted together with wooden pins— 
the only iron work being a few necessary 
bolts made by Amacy Kittle, the local iron- 
smith. The workmen boasted that there 
wasn’t “a single nail in her.” After the 
bridge was completed and thoroughly in- 
spected, it was pronounced perfect, and un- 
believable as it may sound, no alterations 
were required. It was then taken apart and 
carefully reconstructed on the wide stone 
piers, where it stands to this day, despite 
fA century of continuous use. 

This monarch of the river was not alone 
the pride of Philippi, but the wonder of 
the whole region, and was a great boon to 
travelers on the turnpike, who had grown 
weary of the tedious and uncertain ferry. 
To the small boys of the community the 
bridge was an undiminishing joy, for having 
avidly watched every moment of its con- 
struction, it had somehow become their per- 
sonal property. A novelty that never paled 
was the race to the bridge when a distant 
drove of cattle was sighted—there to clamber 
up the broad curving arches, and to perch 
in choking dust and thrilling safety, high 
above the backs of the bawling, crowding 
animals. Although skilfully herded through 
by the reassuring calls of the drovers, and 
the vigilance of their hard-working dogs, 
there was always the chance that a steer 
might suddenly turn, and, with lowered 
horns, charge one of the dogs, and gallop 
off in unpredictable mutiny. One of the 
men would then ride in pursuit, while the 
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others strove to prevent the remaining ani- 
mals from a similar stampede. It was very 
exciting, and occasionally it took a delight- 
fully long time to get the recalcitrant back 
into the drove. It gave a boy something to 
talk about for days. It was almost as ex- 
citing as when the ice went out of the river 
in the spring. Then one stood on the bank 
shivering, speechless, and overcome with awe 
to see the unshakable strength of the great 
bridge unmoved, while the heavy cakes of 
ice piled higher and higher against the stone 
piers. 

Suddenly in the spring of 1861 everything 
was changed. With the approach of war 
the citizens of this quiet community be- 
came abruptly aware that no longer could 
their bridge be regarded as an object of 
pride and convenience, but its very pres- 
ence, lying as it did at the gateway to the 
South, became a menace to the safety of 
the village, for official eyes were now turned 
toward Philippi. Generals of the North and 
of the South recognized the importance of 
this bridge so necessary to each, and for all 
of its giant’s strength and size, its very life 
was in jeopardy—helpless against so small a 
thing as a match. 

The Ordinance of Secession had been 
adopted by the Richmond Convention on 
April 17, but Virginia, a border State, was 
far from unified in sentiment. Its people 
were almost equally divided, with the Seces- 
sionists having a small majority. Already 
bitterness and enmity had arisen between 
families and friends whose differing convic- 
tions could not be reconciled. Rumor, un- 
certainty and confusion were everywhere, 
as Lincoln’s call for volunteers found 
Philippi preparing for war. Men worked 
frantically to secure and conceal food for 
their families before leaving to join the 
army. Extra barrels of flour were hidden in 
attics and outbuildings, hams and sugar, 
under floors and stair treads. Grim-faced 
women, feeling years older than their youth- 
ful husbands, so filled with war fever and 
eagerness to be off, went dry-eyed and silent 
about their duties. Bewildered and excited 
children got in everyone’s way, as they 
clamored to help bury the silverware in the 
flowerbed, and hide keepsakes under the 
hearthstones. Barefoot boys no longer ran 
down the dusty street to see the cattle go 
through the bridge. All of that seemed 
childlish and long ago. Instead, they stood 
soberly staring, lost in envy and admira- 
tion as newly enlisted older brothers, with 
the Confederate flag flying from the cupola 
above them, lined up in self-conscious rows 
on the courthouse square—and longed for 
the day when they too could enlist. Such a 
wish was ardently expressed by one small 
patriot who wrote to his uncle on May 27, 
1861: “The soldiers came here on the elec- 
tion day more than I ever saw in my life 
before, they were 570 of them, and they 
have been coming in here every day since. 
The Barbour Greys left here Saturday and 
I was sorry to see them start, but I knew 
they went to fight for liberty and everyone 
of us. I would be glad to learn to shoot 
but I think I am to [sic] small to learn to 
shoot, but if I live I intend to learn to 
shoot. They are expecting a fight at Graf- 
ton every hour in the day. I would volun- 
teer if I was old enough and I would fight 
with all my might.” 

It had been 3 weeks previously that Col. 
George A. Porterfield, assigned to Confederate 
command of State Forces in northwestern 
Virginia, was ordered to Grafton, 20 miles 
north of Philippi, to take charge of enlist- 
ments and troops in that area. Confronted 
with a discouraging condition, he found that 
the people of western Virginia were not 
enthusiastic to take up arms for the Con- 
federacy—volunteers were few and equip- 
ment insufficient. Of the companies or- 
ganized at nearby towns, only two were 
equipped with guns, and all lacked ammu- 
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nition. While thus occupied, Porterfield 
learned that well-armed Federal troops were 
approaching from the direction of Wheeling, 
near the Pennsylvania border. Fully aware 
of his inadequacy to risk an encounter, he 
had no choice but to withdraw. Before do- 
ing so, however, he partially burned certain 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridges, neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Federal mili- 
tary lifeline between Washington and the 
West. This attempt to destroy communica- 
tions resulted in no irreparable damage, and, 
though of small significance in the light of 
subsequent major military action, served at 
the moment to focus ow this locality wide- 
spread and instant attention as the first 
threatening move in the forthcoming con- 
flict. 

Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan, newly ap- 
pointed to Federal command of the depart- 
ment of Ohio and a portion of western Vir- 
ginia, had dispatched troops to Grafton 
from various directions with Brig. Gen. T. A. 
Morris, of the Indiana volunteers in com- 
mand. Summoning Col. B. F. Kelley from his 
recruiting post in Wheeling, General Morris 
ordered him to Grafton to take command of 
an attacking party to pursue Porterfield and, 
if possible, capture him. Porterfield, in the 
meantime, had withdrawn to Philippi, where 
he expected to receive reinforcements and 
ammunition. The first expectation was 
realized by the presence of a company of 
volunteers from Upshur County, as well as 
a@ company of cavalry from Rockbridge 
County, but he was no better off, as the 
arms and ammunition sent from Richmond 
to the supply base at Beverly, 30 miles south 
of Philippi, had not arrived. Nevertheless, 
he decided to make camp and await develop- 
ments. 

Unaware of the weakness of Porterfield’s 
forces, and his inability to conduct any sort 
of offensive action, or to make even a 
creditable defense, Colonel Kelley had a 
carefully prepared plan of attack which was 
approved by Gsneral Morris in Grafton on 
June 1. Relying on the element of sur- 
prise, and a pincer movement from north 
and south, the plan was to pocket Porterfield 
between two converging columns. Appre- 
hensive that spies were informed of the in- 
tended march, the attack was postponed for 
a day, and much care taken to create the 
impression that preparations were being 
made for an advance on Harpers Ferry to the 
east. This illusion was further carried out 
by dividing the regiments into two sections, 
and dispatching each by separate trains to 
different destinations. 

Kelley, leaving first, started east the morn- 
ing of June 2, with six companies of his own 


ist Virginia Regiment, nine of the 9th Indi- 


ana under Col. R. H. Milroy, and 6 of the 16th 
Ohio under Col. J. Irvine. 

Disembarking at the small village of 
Thornton, his column turned southward and 
proceeded on foot over a rough and seldom 
used back road. This road, on the same side 
of the river as Philippi, twisted its narrow 
way among the hills through the villages of 
Tacy and Nestorville finally to divide into 
two forks, one of which coming down the hill 
past a cemetery, entered Philippi at the 
northern end of the town near the bridge 
and the Confederate camp; the other, still 
rougher and less known, emerged into the 
Beverly and Fairmont Pike beyond the tan- 
nery and the town’s southern boundary— 
Kelley’s objective. 

The second section, leaving Grafton under 
Col. Ebenezer Dumont, consisted of his 7th 
Indiana Regiment. He was ordered to de- 
train at Webster, 4 miles southwest of Graf- 
ton, and there to unite with the 6th Indiana 
Regiment under Col. T. T. Crittenden, and 
the 14th Ohio Regiment with two pieces of 
artillery under Col. J. B. Steedman. 


All assembled, the combined regiments as 
a unit under general command of Col. F. W. 
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Lander moved forward in the darkness along 
the Beverly and Fairmont Pike. His more 
direct route requiring less time, Dumont’s 
train had not left Grafton until 8:30 in the 
evening, many hours after the departure of 
Kelley. Rain had begun to fall about dusk 
and continued steadily and heavily all night. 

Sloshing through the slippery mud of the 
steep and unfamiliar road, swearing under 
their breath as they stumbled over rocks and 
stepped into chuck holes, the men were 
pushed forward with the greatest possible 
speed. No talking was allowed, but at the 
rest periods the officers passed along the 
lines, cheering the men and encouraging 
them with confident talk of victory—perhaps 
bolstering their own courage as well, for their 
intelligence had reported Porterfield with 
twice the number of men he actually had, 
and it was too much to hope he could be 
taken completely by surprise. On the con- 
trary, he might even then be preparing an 
ambush. 

As a matter of fact, Porterfield was doing 
nothing at all. According to the story of 
one of his men, as early as the afternoon 
before, two young women—Miss McCleod and 
Miss Johnson from the village of Prunty- 
town, near Grafton—learning of the pro- 
posed attack, had taking a circuitous route, 
and undetected, had managed to ride to 
Philippi with the alarming warning that 
4,500 men were marching on the town and 
would reach there in the night. The news 
spread quickly, and the Confederate camp 
was soon tense with excitement, while the 
whole town was thrown into the gravest 
apprehension. 

Although the report of the Federal 
strength was greatly exaggerated, Porter- 
field’s force, numbering less than 1,000, with 
180 cavalry, was entirely inadequate to meet 
the situation. His men, even his field of- 
ficers, were the rawest and most inexperi- 
enced of recruits, while such arms as they 
had, consisted of an assortment of pistols, 
shotguns, and old flintlock muskets for 
which there were no cartridges, but only 
loose powder and shot. Burning bridges, un- 
opposed, was a very different matter from 
withstanding an attack under these condi- 
tions. Porterfield held a conference with his 
Officers, and it was agreed their only hope 
of avoiding capture was a prompt with- 
drawal southward to Beverly, where he hoped 
to find the arms that had failed to reach 
him at Philippi. He ordered his men ready 
to march at a moment’s notice. Hours 
passed, and still the order to move was not 
given. Rumor circulated that midnight 
would be the hour, but midnight passed, 
while the restless men, young and fright- 
ened, waited sleeplessly in the darkness, lis- 
tening to the pouring rain. Porterfield, still 
hesitating, had made no effort to warn or 
reinforce his outpost pickets, nor even to 
ascertain whether they were on duty. Actu- 
ally they were not, having taken shelter from 
the rain. 

Such incredible delay in issuing with- 
drawal orders may have been based on an 
optimistic hope that rain would stop the 
enemy and cause him to give up the whole 
idea. The enemy had no such thought, but 
was plodding steadily forward to an attack 
scheduled to take place between 4 and 4:30 
o’clock the morning of June 3. 

Winding down a steep hillside to the cov- 
ered bridge, the pike by which Lander ap- 
proached Philippi commanded a clear view 
of the town lying on the opposite bank of 
the river, as well as the enemy camp in a 
meadow near the bridge. It was on this 
hill+ the two pieces of artillery were to be 
mounted in support of the column as it 
advanced over the bridge into the town. 
while Kelley supposedly skirting the town, 
was to converge simultaneously from the op- 


1 Now the site of Broaddus College. 
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posite direction and block the pike at the 
southern end. 

Daylight came, Porterfield’s pickets, taken 
by surprise, had given no warning of enemy 
approach, The first intimation was received 
when shots from the Federal battery on the 
hill. began falling into the Confederate camp 
and the village street. Porterfield’s un- 
trained men, already overwrought by a night 
of nervous tension, believing they were 
trapped, became completely demoralized. In 
spite of Porterfield’s personal coolness and 
his efforts to rally them into a semblance 
of disciplined order, they fled in the utmost 
confusion, Discarding their equipment, and 
even their guns, they ran through the muddy 
streets in uncontrollable panic—many on 
foot, some on horses—all in mad haste to 
escape down the pike toward the south. 
Fortunately for them, through some failure 
still unexplained, the southern road which 
was to have been blocked, remained ahead 
of them, open and unobstructed, while Kel- 
ley mistakenly approached the northern end 
of the town. 

Colonel Lander remained near the battery 
on the hill so long as his impetuous nature 
would permit, but as his first regiment 
reached the bridge, he could stay no longer, 
and without attempting to go by the road, 
dashed down through the heavy under- 
brush of the steep hillside in a feat of 
horsemanship so spectacular that Leslie’s 
Weekly gave an illustrated account of it 
shortly afterward. Colonel Kelley, who was 
to command after the columns united, was 
eager to be in the midst of the action, and 
riding in advance of his column, entered the 
town at the moment Colonel Lander came 
through the bridge. Joining him, they led 
their men through the village in pursuit of 
the fleeing Confederates until Colonel Kel- 
ley, critically wounded, fell from his horse. 
The condition of the Federal troops, ex- 
hausted after marching all night in rain- 
soaked clothing and sodden shoes, precluded 
any pursuit farther than a short distance 
beyond the town, although Colonel Lander 
galloped ahead and captured personally the 
soldier who shot Kelley. 

The official reports of the engagement, 
which is credited with being the first land 
battle of the Civil War, estimated from 15 to 
40 Confederates killed, many arms, wagons, 
horses, and medical supplies captured, and 
some prisoners taken. The Federals lost no 
men killed, and the Colonel Kelley was the 
most seriously wounded. 

Numerous reasons have been advanced as 
to why Kelley’s plan to block the road and 
prevent Porterfield’s. escape failed to ma- 
terialize. Some say it was a natural mis- 
take to confuse the two forks leading into 
the pike, and by choosing the first instead 
of the second, to enter the town at the 
northern, instead of the southern outskirts; 
others say a treacherous guide purposely led 
them on the wrong road in order to give the 
Confederates a chance to escape. One theory, 
substantiated by a soldier’s account, was 
that Kelley divided his force, sending Colonel 
Milroy in advance to bypass the town, while 
he took the first cutoff in order to make his 
entry near that of Colonel Lander. Colonel 
Milroy, with more distance to cover, may 
either have become confused as to the route, 
gotten lost, or may not have been allowed 
sufficient time to reach his designated loca- 
tion at the hour scheduled for the attack. 
Still another explanation is that of a Con- 
federate soldier in the engagement—James 
Edward Hanger—who years later was told 
by the Federal artillery gunner, Sergeant 
Fahrion, that the reason Kelley’s men failed 
to intercept the Confederate flight was be- 
cause the attack had begun prematurely, 
due to a mistaken Fahrion’s signal 
to commence action was to be a pistol shot 
at or about 4:30, and, consequently, hear- 
ing a shot at 4:20, he began firing. How- 
ever, the shot was not the signal, but was 
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fired by a woman who lived on the outskirts 
of Philippi. She had watched from her 
window the passing soldiers, and barely 
waiting for them to get out of sight, had 
started her young son on foot to give warn- 
ing to the town. The boy was captured 
almost at once by stragglers who carried him 
along as their prisoner, and it was at them 
the frantic mother fired the shot heard by 
the battery commander. 

Whatever the true explanation may be, 
the Federals did not arrive to block the pell- 
mell flight of their enemy and to prevent 
a Confederate debacle which became known 
even in official records as the “Philippi 
races,” a spectacle which brought public rid- 
icule, and to General Porterfield severe 
censure and a transfer of command. 

In Philippi, now occupied by Federal 
troops, nothing was normal. The soldiers 
were everywhere—billeted in churches, the 
mill, barns, vacant homes, and buildings, 
with the courthouse in use as a hospital. 
Officers found quarters in private homes, 
where tired women, endlessly engaged in 
preparing meals for them, were glad enough 
of the extra money, not knowing what days 
of hardship might lie ahead. Soldiers took 
what they pleased of the depleted stock of 
the little stores, and paid what they pleased, 
or not at all. The bridge and the roads 
were all guarded, the small fires of the sen- 
tries glowed in the chill of the night—con- 
stant reminders that no one was free. 

Occurring as the first skirmish of the war, 
the “races” had been too easily won against 
a foe who had appeared in an ignominious 
light, and it is not surprising that the vic- 
tors, though, for the most part, new and un- 
tried themselves, should exhibit an attitude 
of arrogance and contempt toward all 
“Secesh.” Families of Confederate soldiers 
and sympathizers were suffering many trials, 
not only at the hands of the swaggering 
soldiers, but from certain of the townspeople, 
who, though not too loudly pro-Union be- 
fore, now grew vehemently so, and, sup- 
ported by the presence of the soldiers, felt 
free to abuse and make threats. Some Con- 
federate wives were able to secure passes 
through the lines, and with their children 
joined the army wagon trains that took them 
farther south. Others, who were less suc- 
cessful, sought refuge in the countryside, 
away from the town, terrified by a wild 
rumor that thousands of Federal troops in 
Ohio had been ordered southward to destroy 
all property of Confederate sympathizers 
and to make an example of the people in this 
locality. One -woman, the wife of a Confed- 
erate captain, therefore a conspicuous target 
for annoyances, left with friends a few pieces 
of her most cherished possessions, followed 
the advice of a Federal officer, and packing 
such necessities as could be taken down river 
by rowboat, abandoned her comfortable 
home in the town and with her six young 
children, moved into a small log house on 
her husband’s farm along the river below 
Philippi. There she hoped to be unnoticed 
and unmolested. Still under surveillance, 
however, her premises were frequently 
searched for cattle, horses, grain, food and 
clothing, or for any evidence of information 
or messages being sent through the lines to 
or from husband or relatives. Barns and 
haystacks were mysteriously burned. Bad 
news and unfavorable rumors were carefully 
relayed by specially sent passers-by in the 
hope of securing some revealing word or ex- 
pression—but such women learned to dissem- 
ble to a convincing degree. Sinking the wag- 
on in the river, driving the one cow deep into 
the woods, trying to grow a crop and provide 
her children with food, she, like many 
another Confederate wife, lived cut off from 
friends and relatives, receiving no news, 
dreading what she failed to hear, more than 
the distorted tales she was told—waiting for 
an occasional message or smuggled letter. 
Her vacated home in Philippi suffered the 
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fate of similarly abandoned houses, and was 
at the mercy of soldiers and civilians. Keys 
meant nothing; breaking a window or forc- 
ing a door was easy. The houses were oc- 
cupied, damaged, left open to wind and 
weather; shutters, porch railings, and fences 
were ripped off and used for kindling; orna- 
ments and furnishings were carried away or 
put up for sale. With money depreciating, 
absent Confederate soldiers were helpless 
against real or self-styled creditors, who 
made the most of disrupted conditions. 

Time passed, and the maintenance of an 
army of occupation became more burden- 
some. Even the Union sympathizers who 
had welcomed the army’s arrived were be- 
ginning to grow weary of the soldiers, and 
to long for the day when they would be 
gone. Food was growing scarce. Few people 
now had a cow or horse, chickens had dis- 
appeared, hams no longer hung in the attic 
and smokehouse, contents of flour and sugar 
barrels diminished. Young boys grew quiet 
and did not laugh so often. Their mothers 
talked to them in a grownup way. They 
were the men of the family now. Little 
children learned to be wary and say “I don’t 
know,” when ingratiating soldiers asked 
questions about where their mamma kept 
the flour. 

Christmas passed without happiness. 
Columns of men, not too warmly clad, still 
tramped through the village streets, now 
deep rutted from the heavy army wagons, 
and frozen in hard ridges. The Battle of 
Rich Mountain had occurred; the engage- 
ment at Corrick’s Ford; and the decisive 
action at Carnifex Ferry. A few of the 
wounded had come home to stay, bringing 
with them the keepsakes of others who 
would never come. 

Lonely women skimped and saved, shut- 
ting their minds to fear, praying, shedding 
their tears at night when none would know, 
bitterly recalling the early and confident as- 
surances that it would be over in a few 
months—seeing again the faces of marching 
soldiers, their look of buoyancy lost, now 
settled into a weary grimness—feeling hope 
give way before the growing certainty that 
it was only the beginning. 





River Projects in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Hon. ALBERT Ratns before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Public Works: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT RAINS 


Mr. Chairman, I need not again detail the 
vast importance of river development to my 
State. You gentlemen were kind enough 
last year to vote us $200,000 for continued 
planning of the Millers Ferry multipurpose 
dam on the Alabama River which is vital to 
full navigation on the Coosa-Alabama River 
system. 

The President’s budget requests funds for 
this project next year as well as planning and 
design money for two other projects which 
are most important to our region. By June 
of 1961 almost half a million dollars will have 
already been spent by engineers in planning 
and development of Millers Ferry. Unless 
Wwe can get the $375,000 as requested by the 
budget, Millers Ferry cannot proceed on 
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schedule and we will not get the full value 
of what has already been spent in its plan- 
ning. I strongly urge that the committee 
approve the funds as requested in the 1962 
budget. 

As you gentlemen know, the Claiborne 
lock and dam is also an integral part of the 
Coosa-Alabama program. The budget asks 
for $75,000 to resume planning there and I 
honestly believe this is a modest request. 

The third request is for $300,000 to com- 
plete planning of the Carters Flood and 
Power Dam, Coosawattee River, in Georgia. 
The dam is located on one of the headwater 
streams and a tributary of the Oostanaula 
River, all being tributary of the Coosa-Ala- 
bama system. Your approval of the budget 
request for this project would give it con- 
struction status and be a major step toward 
the full river development program. 

Now, my friends, many of you will recall 
the extensive flood damage to Alabama in 
recent months. In the overall project of 
river development, we anticipate that there 
will ultimately be 15 dams on the Alabama- 
Coosa River available for flood control regu- 
lation. This is a great consideration to our 
whole region which coupled with the vast 
economic potential inherent in power devel- 
opment and navigation makes this whole 
endeavor of primary concern to us all. 





Michael Joseph Kirwan, LL.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday an institution of higher 
learning of which I am justly proud con- 
ferred an honorary degree on a Member 
of the House of Representatives whom 
all of us regard with great respect and 
affection. 

It was on this occasion that our dis- 
tinguished colleague MiIcHAEL J. KIRWAN 
received from the University of Toledo 
fitting honorary degree of doctor of 
aws. 

As the following article from the To- 
ledo Blade so aptly points out, MIKE 
Kirwan has acquired wisdom and emi- 
nence and has risen to a position of na- 
tional leadership largely without bene- 
fit of academic training. This extraor- 
dinary accomplishment is a measure of 
the determination and innate abilities 
of an extraordinary individual. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the 
Members of the House—Democrat and 
Republican alike—will share my pride 
in the appropriate and well-deserved 
tribute paid our colleague by the Uni- 
versity of Toledo: 

UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO To HONOR LAWMAKER 
WHo ROSE THE HARD WAY 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—When the Uni- 
versity of Toledo bestows an honorary degree 
on Representative MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN 
it will be attesting to the fact that you don't 
always need academic training to acquire 
wisdom and eminence. 

Mr. Kirwan, the dean of Ohio Democrats 
in Congress, quit school after the third grade 
to go to work as a breaker boy picking slag in 
the coal mires of Pennsylvania. 

Yet today the 74-year-old resident of 
Youngstown is one of the handful of power- 


ful men who run the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

He also is recognized nationally as one of 
the outstanding American authorities on 
conservation—on the Nation’s waterways, its 
forests, dams, deserts, its national parks. 
He has become something of a hero to Ameri- 
can Indians, whose cause he has espoused 
vigorously in Congress for years and who 
have made him an honorary chief of five 
tribes. 

Furthermore, he is a past master of the 
arts of practical politics, so skilled in fact 
that his advice is sought by that well-known 
graduate of Harvard, John F. Kennedy. 


OTHER DEGREES 


His appearance in Toledo won’t be the first 
time he has worn cap and gown, either. He 
holds an honorary doctor of humanities from 
Oklahoma City University and honorary doc- 
tor of laws degrees from the University of 
Arkansas and Vincennes (Ind.) University. 

MrKE KiIRWAN grew up in the “school of 
hard knocks.” At the age of 7 he was a mes- 
senger for the miners union in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Later he became a railroad worker and 
still carries the card of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

His congressional labors have made him 
familiar with the problems of the American 
West but he first saw that West as an itiner- 
ant laborer in the wheatfields, the lumber 
camps, the oilfields, and the ranches. 

Inevitably during these travels young Kir- 
WAN took on a veneer of toughness, a ve- 
neer which stood him in good stead as an 
artillery sergeant in France in World War I. 
It still stands him in good stead in the rough 
and tumble politics. 


ENTERED POLITICS 


Mr. Kirwan found his destiny early in the 
depression when he entered politics as a 
councilman representing Youngstown’s 
fourth ward, where he still lives. 

A natural talent for making friends and a 
knack of making salty but effective speeches 
carried him onward. In 1936 he became the 
first Democrat ever elected to Congress from 
Ohio’s 19th District. 

Twenty-five years later he still holds that 
seat. As he climbed the ladder of seniority, 
he became chairman of the Interior Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, 
which holds the purse strings for the Na- 
tion’s conservation programs. He also is the 
ranking majority member of the Public 
Works Subcommittee of Appropriations 
which deals with flood control, navigation 
and other projects affecting the Nation’s 
waterways. 

He also has risen high in the councils of 
the Democratic Party. For 14 years he has 
served as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional Committee. 





Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
which appears in the Long Island Daily 
Press on June 7, shows what weakness 
will do: 

ButT WILL NEUTRALITY END LAOS’ TRAVAIL? 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Whatever else it may or may not have ac- 
complished, the cordial meeting between 
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those two dear friends, “grave digger’ Khru- 
shchev and his intended victim, Kennedy, 
seems to have resulted in a decision to pro- 
long the struggle for little Laos under the 
mask of neutralizing it. 

Both leaders agree on having popular elec- 
tions and a democratic government. Re- 
membering that under the Yalta agreement 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary all acquired 
democratic governments. Americans should 
have no difficulty in understanding just 
what Khrushchev is seeking. 

Kennedy obviously wants a government in 
Laos that will prevent Chinese and North 
Vietnamese Communists from using is as 
a corridor through which they can enter 
and subvert free Vietnam. To disguise this 
issue as a means of relaxing tensions is to 
play fast and loose with those Southeast 
Asian peoples who have put their faith in 
American protection. 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON reported 
recently that he found “a lot of backbone” 
in Asia—a will to resist Communist conquest 
that seems greater than in many other parts 
of the world, including some offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Just how great that will is 
appears in a letter written in French re- 
cently, sent to an American physician by a 
medical doctor practicing in the countryside 
of free Vietnam. Here is a rough English 
translation of essential portions: 

“My family and I are very sad to have to 
follow the events that are currently taking 
place in Laos and to note that SEATO has 
decided not to adopt an energetic attitude 
toward the Communists * * *. 

“We deplore the fate of Laos and that of 
the other small countries—like ours—direct- 
ly menaced by the Red peril. The indiffer- 
ence and equivocal attitude of France and 
England have not facilitated the task of 
America and of SEATO in the defense of 
Southeast Asia. 

“During the years preceding World War II, 
it was the same thing. England, France, and 
the free world did not react vigorously to 
put a stop to the mad ambitions of Hitler. 
Chamberlain and Daladier always backed 
down right up to the moment when Hit- 
ler’s cannons were aimed directly at the 
hearts of their own countries. The free 
world obtained the victory but at the price 
of how many sacrifices, how much blood, 
grief and damage. 

“I must say to you that if the free world 
continues to yield to Communist exigencies, 
soon it will have no choice but to capitu- 
late or to accept a very unequal battle in 
which it will be crushed. 

“It is time to curb Communist lunacy, for 
otherwise it will be the end of all civiliza- 
tion. The Communist peril not only threat- 
ens the little countries of southeast Asia. 
It is the greatest peril humanity has ever 
known. 

“If only the free world realizes what it 
must sacrifice to remain united and vigor- 
ous. If only it knows that it must react 
promptly and efficaciously. And this, with 
the help of God, before it is too late.” 

“Dear friend, you have a family whom you 
love. Defend them with all your strength 
against communism. Seek to learn better 
what communism is in order better to detest 
it and better to defend your own country. 

“As for me, as long as I live I shall attempt 
to fight tenaciously against communism with 
all my means, with all my strength. 

“Excuse me if I have taken so much of 
your time with my long letter. If you do 
not understand it well, let me know and I 
shall try to write you in English next time. 

“Au revoir, dear Dr. X. Let us hope we 
shall meet one day on the same side of the 
same battle front as friends and allies, de- 
fending our families and our countries in the 
fight against communism.” 

This is the new spirit of southeast Asia 
and it makes a mockery of those Americans 
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who, to excuse their own lack of spirit, insist 
that the United States cannot defend those 
who “will not defend themselves.” Unless 
the signs are misleading, the battle for 
southeast Asia is Just beginning. 

Even while Kennedy and Khrushchev 
talked in Vienna, the Soviets continued to 
airlift arms and supplies to the Communists 
in Laos. Having by bold intervention se- 
cured Communist military preponderance in 
that country, Khrushchev and Mao are un- 
likely to yield political preponderance within 
a so-called democratic government at the 
council table. 

Regardless of the agreement at Vienna. 





We Ain’t “Been Workin’ on de Railroad” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States claims to be the greatest 
industrial power in the world. On all 
sides we hear boastful statements ex- 
trolling our capacity to get things done 
and our efficiency in industrial produc- 
tion. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
passenger service on our railroad trains 
is the most slovenly and the least efficient 
of that in any of the advanced countries 
of the world. 

We cannot seem to make our trains on 
time. 

Regardless of the cause, this fact is a 
national disgrace and it has become a 
problem of such scope that we can con- 
tinue to neglect it at our peril: James 
Reston in his column of May 24, 1961 
has graphically described the efficiency 
of the Swiss system. There is no reason 
why we cannot operate in the same man- 
ner. 

It is high time we got started on this 
job. 

Mr. Reston’s article follows: 
BeRN—EvUROPE Has WONDERFUL ORIGINAL 
IDEAS 
(By James Reston) 

BERN, SWITZERLAND, May 23.—Europe has 
hit on a really wonderful idea. It has de- 
vised some fast metal vehicles over here 
which carry human beings at high speed on 
steel rails from one city to another in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged schedule. 

For example, if a man, or woman, wishes 
to travel from Geneva to Bern in Switzer- 
land, he can go to a large structure in the 
center of Geneva and get aboard what is 
called the 8 a.m. train, which means that 
the 8 a.m. train departs from Geneva at 8 
a.m. 

It also means that the 8 a.m. train, which 
is scheduled to arrive in Bern at 9:42 a.m., 
arrives in Bern (100 miles) at 9:42 a.m., 
thereby providing the citizen with a con- 
venient service unknown in other lands. 

These machines also provide comfortable 
seats for every passenger, together with hy- 
gienic comfort rooms and dining cars which 
serve Waldorf-Astoria food and wine at 
cafeteria prices. 

The scenery on the Geneva-Bern run may 
not be equal to what is available on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between New York 
and Elizabeth, N.J., but the dining car today 
offered entrecéte garni with salad for a dol- 
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lar, and neuchatel chateau d’auvernier for 
a dollar thirty, and the place was full of 
intriguing bearded characters, all obvi- 
ously from the CIA, plotting the overthrow 
of the Swiss Government. 





Medical Care for the Aged—Social 
Security Tax Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent Gallup poll showed that a majority 
of Americans sampled by the poll favor 
President Kennedy’s medical care for the 
aged program. It is noteworthy that a 
significant majority of those between 21 
and 49 years of age strongly favor link- 
ing medical care for the aged with the 
social security system. The poll showed 
63 percent of those 21 to 29 years of age 
favor this approach, and 67 percent of 
those 30 to 49 years of age favor it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
on the poll which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune, June 9, 1961, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, aS follows: 3 
GALLUP PoLL Favors Ir FoR AGED MEDICAL 

CaRE—MaJsority Backs SocraL SECURITY 

Tax RISE 

(By Dr. George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, NJ., June 8—With battle 
lines drawn in the fight over President Ken- 
nedy’s medical-care-for-the-aged bill, a ma- 
jority of the public now stands with the 
administration forces. 

In the latest nationwide Gallup poll, two 
out of three persons interviewed say they 
would be in favor of increasing the social 
security tax to pay for old-age medical in- 
surance. 

Such an increase is called for in the Presi- 
dent’s medical care bill—now in the House 
Ways and Means Committee—which would 
provide benefits to all persons 65 and over 
who are now covered by social security. 

The bill has met with strong opposition 
from the American Medical Association, 
which claims that this would be tantamount 
to “socialized medicine” and would limit 
the patient’s choice of doctor. 

ONE IN FOUR AGAINST BILL 

About one person in four in the population 
shares in the AMA’s opposition to the move, 
although not necessarily the AMA’s reasons 
for opposing it. 

The issue was put to a carefully selected 
sample of 1,536 adults by Gallup poll inter- 
viewers, as follows: 

“Would you favor or oppose having the 
social security tax increased in order to pay 
for old age-medical insurance.”- 

The nationwide vote: 

INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY TAX TO PAY OLD-AGE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE? 


Percent 
PROVO onc cence seen nnwsisneaiewninlgin 67 
OD D006 2.2 enn ence nncenequescena 26 
AO: CRAIG ne ears entaibinadtiainnmnarecnmde 7 


All of those who gave an opinion on the 
plan were asked for their reasons for favor- 
ing or opposing an increase in the social se- 
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curity tax to pay for old-age medical in- 
surance. 

Those in the survey who favor such a move 
do so largely for two reasons: 

1. Because they feel that such benefits are 
needed by many older persons in the popu- 
lation who would not have the necessary 
funds when, and if, medical expenses arose. 

2. Because they feel that the amount of 
increase in the social security tax they now 
pay would be very small. One of the ways 
in which the administration proposes to get 
the extra money would be by increasing so- 
cial security payments by one-quarter of 1 
percent for both employers and employees. 

Public opposition to the medical care for 
the aged plan is frequently based on the rea- 
soning that any increase in social security 
payments is undesirable. 

AMA CAMPAIGN 


Few who oppose the measure seem to be 
taking into account the AMA’s position— 
spelled out in a nationwide campaign 
through newspaper ads, posters, and radio 
commercials—that the move is a step in the 
direction of socialized medicine. 

Analysis of the results by age reveals sub- 
stantial majorities in all major age groups in 
favor of the plan. 

The vote by age groups: 

INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY TAX TO PAY OLD-AGE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 


21 to 29 years 


Percent 
a cetildaccia oiaseeal Shandicn imal Iai as nahi Reineiany es 63 
NGG kes cte nde Beeson cape tie 30 
I eS ares tena inline tb nee Bangin ee 7 

30 to 49 years 

Percent 
Se a re 67 
SE rtviintsinitGeribethnca Aupeianelaierete 26 
rE atid dct in tibet bacnawe 1 

50 years and over 

Percent 
PEON Si dsp mes Cndaiee wiudbawoadiwedes 69 
Racha aha Gresreleias cic sibwrtnsears is Sbrwanbeiaoinn 24 
NNN Se in le Sa intemal aaes 7 





The Junior College: New Gateway to 
Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the AFL-CIO magazine, 
the American Federationist, centers 
around the theme of education. The 
fact that one of the leading articles in 
this issue is on community junior col- 
leges provides further evidence of the 
increasing attention which is being 
paid to this important sector of Ameri- 
can education. As you know, I strongly 
believe that a program of Federal as- 
sistance to the States is needed to secure 
the expansion of our system of com- 
munity junior colleges so that they can 
play their full part in meeting the rap- 
idly expanding needs of our society for 
education beyond high school. I have 
introduced legislation—H.R. 16—which 
would provide such a program. I com- 
mend the article by Mr. Van Camp to 
my colleagues’ attention: 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: NEw GATEWAY TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(By John Van Camp) 


In the current debate on the subject of 
education there has been a relative lack 
of attention paid to one area of increasing 
importance—the American junior college. 

There are, of course, localities and even 
States where the question of establishing or 
extending junior colleges is as live as an 
8-pound catfish on a 4-pound line. But in 
general the place of the junior college in 
this country’s scheme of education has re- 
ceived less public attention than either its 
accomplishments or its perplexities merit. 

A leading authority in the field, Dr. Le- 
land L. Medsker of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, says: “Despite the growth 
and development of this institution today, 
one of its most serious problems is the lack 
of public understanding about it.” Dr. 
Medsker also calls the junior college an “in- 
between institution’—and undoubtedly this 
in-betweenness helps explain one of the dif- 
ficulties in coming to grips with the junior 
college problem. 

For better or worse, the words “high- 
school” or “college” or “university” conjure 
up a sharp picture of an “institution.” Es- 
tablish a college the North Pole and the 
chances are most of the speeches at the 
dedication would refer to “ivy-covered 
walls.” 

But the junior college presents no such 
sharp institutional image—its walls are still 
waiting for the ivy to arrive. There are at 
least two good reasons. 

Across the country, there is a wide va- 
riety in the functions performed and the 
programs offered by 2-year institutions—all 
called junior colleges. 

The junior college movement itself is 
in a state of ferment. The serious litera- 
ture in the field dwells almost entirely on 
the direction junior colleges must take. All 
live institutions have a problem that can 
be summed up in the one word—‘“whither.” 
But the junior college movement at present 
seems to have an acute case of “whither- 
ness.” 

To again quote Dr. Medsker—because his 
is the most recent nationwide junior col- 
lege study: 

“Though it would seem that the atten- 
tion paid the junior college in recent years 
would indicate that it has fully achieved 
an identity of its own, many debatable 
issues still exist. 

“For example, is public education through 
the 14th grade the birthright of every 
American child? Is the public junior col- 
lege an extended secondary school, or is it 
part of higher education? 

“Should junior colleges be fully State- 
supported, fully locally supported, or jointly 
supported? Should they be autonomous 
units responsible to either local or State 
boards of control, or should they be or- 
ganized as extension centers or branches 
of a parent college or university? Are local 
junior colleges best controlled through uni- 
fied districts or through separate junior col- 
lege districts? 

Of course, the junior college movement is 
@ newcomer on the educational scene. A 
strictly native product, it had its origins 
about 60 years ago in the thinking of a 
group of university presidents, the most 
important of whom—to the junior col- 
leges—was Dr. William Rainey Harper, first 
president of the University of Chicago. It 
was his leadership that led to the estab- 
lishment in 1901 of the first junior college 
at Joliet, Ill. 

It also was Dr. Harper who came up with 
the institutional title—‘‘junior college”’— 
in identification that increasingly has been 
giving way to the term “community col- 
lege.” This is not only because of the 
somewhat minor-key emphasis in the word 


“junior” but also because the mission of 
the 2-year college has drastically changed 
since 1901. 

Dr. Harper and has associates advocated 
what they called the “bifurcated university” 
and it was their hope and plan that the 
freshman and sophomore years of college 
would be turned over to the secondary 
schools and that the universities would ac- 
cept entering students at the junior-year 
level. As the quickest glance at the Ameri- 
can education scene shows, this “bifuca- 
tion” was never achieved, although one of 
the many roles of the junior college con- 
tinues to be that of a feeder of students 
entering 4-year institutions at the third- 
year level. 

But Harper's was a “private” concept in the 
sense it implied a relationship existing only 
between the junior college and 4-year colleges 
and universities. Over the years the empha- 
sis shifted to a “public” concept. The junior 
colleges more and more became institutions 
which equalized educational opportunity be- 
yond the secondary school level for all inter- 
ested persons in a community. 

This equalization was achieved by low or 
nonexistent tuition, the wideopen admissions 
policy, and the development of programs 
based on comnuunity needs or desires rather 
than on the admissions requirements of the 
4-year institutions in the area. 

Starting from the single school at Joliet, 
there now are 677 junior colleges with an 
enrollment of nearly 1 million, according to 
the official count of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Of the 677 junior colleges, 
400 are public and 277 private, but the public 
junior colleges account for 90 percent of the 
total enrollment. 

In the next 10 years the number of stu- 
dents attending junior colleges is expected to 
reach at least 2 million. That, of course, 
means a rapid expansion in the number of 
schools themselves. At present, one student 
in every four begins his higher education in a 
junior college and the predictions are it will 
be one in every two by 1975. 
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While this underscores the social and eco- 
nomic importance of the junior college—the 
equalization of opportunities for higher edu- 
cation that otherwise would be denied thou- 
sands of high school graduates because of the 
increasingly high cost of the traditional 4- 
year college or university—it is a somewhat 
fragile statistic. For it by no means implies 
that in 1975 one out of every two college 
graduates will start in a junior college. It 
means rather that one out of every two stu- 
dents getting some higher education will get 
it in a junior college. The number passing 
on to a 4-year institution is something else 
again. 

The steeply rising cost of attending a tra- 
ditional 4-year college and the greater selec- 
tivity because of the increasing number of 
applicants have had a major impact on the 
expansion of junior colleges. : 

This table, based on 1950 census figures, 
shows how college opportunity is related to 
social and economic levels. The better ad- 
vantaged a child, the more likely he is to 
expect college, to be equipped for it and to 
afford it (cols. 1, 3). Once in, ability to 
finish is more equal (col. 2). 


Education based on father’s occupation 





oOfvuU.S. 
High |Of college} high 
school | entrants | school 
Father's occupation .}graduates| percent- |graduates 
entering | age grad- | percent- 
college uating | age grad- 
(percent) | college uating 





college 
Professional and semi- 
professional._.-..--.-.- 67 60 40 
Managerial......------- 50 55 | 28 
White collar_........--- 48 57 27 
Factory, craftsmen, un- 
skilled, etc.._........- 26 58 15 
11 


WORTEEE, «3 seciectansccaes 24 44 





1 Source: ‘‘ America’s Resources of Specialized Talent”’ 
by Dael Wolfle, Harper & Bros., New York, 1954, p. 160. 


Comparison of 4 colleges by occupation of student’s father ' 

















Upper Lower Upper Lower Number of 
College | white white blue blue cases = 100 
collar collar collar collar (percent) 
| (percent) | (percent) | (percent) | (percent) 
snequnscuciomithbe igi etacicestiliiigs Maciaissaieenlinlpaiaiiisl Eeciashais Sticds 
! 
Stanford University-_-------- er ee. Se 87 7 6 0 55 
SPREE Ee OF CREIIIIN , on 6 ok conn vp cseenchunenes 69 | i4 il 6 52 
San Jose State College... -_-- Bi iets ec enitmaelee 38 | 17 29 16 147 
Se SONS FUE CO oda i nods awk ccna ceccube cate! 23 15 45 17 95 
City of San Jose (employed males 1950 census) -.---- 26 17 38 19 23, 699 
1 Source: ‘“The Open Door College: A Case Study,”’ Burton R. Clark, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, p. 54. 


The greatest area for expansion, interest- 
ingly enough, is now east of the Mississippi. 
Because of the private school tradition on 
the east coast, the public junior college 
movement orginally went furthest and fast- 
est in the West and today California leads 
the Nation with 71 junior colleges. In con- 
trast, it was not until 1950 that New York es- 
tablished its first public junior college. 

Because it is catching up, the great ex- 
pansion in the junior movement is now in the 
East. In New Jersey, for example, there is a 
drive on for a junior college in each of the 
State’s 21 counties. Florida has been an 
east coast leader in establishing junior col- 
leges as an integral part of the local public 
school systems. That State’s community 
college council had by 1959 designated 31 
areas in potential need of a junior college— 
and by that date 16 already were in opera- 
tion and 6 more authorized. 

In general, the newly-established junior 
colleges have been community colleges. 
The aim has been to locate them so as to be 
within commuting distance of more than 90 
percent of the potential student body. Fur- 


thermore, the programs established have 
been comprenensive—by which junior col- 
lege administrators mean courses and ac- 
tivities ranging from evening adult educa- 
tion to regular freshman and sophomore col- 
lege work 

Here again it is pertinent to quote Dr. 
Medsker, who has this to say under the head- 
ing “The Problem”: 

“The 2-year college was designed to play a 
special and a strategic role in American 
higher education. This it does in a variety 
of ways. It is perhaps the most effective 
democratizing agent in higher education. It 
decentralizes post-high school opportunities 
by placing them within reach of a large num- 
ber of students. It makes higher education 
available at low cost to the student and at 
moderate cost to society. It offers a wide 
range of educational programs not found 
in other colleges. 

“The junior college plays a special role, too, 
as a distributing agency. It offers a con- 
structive way for many students to terminate 
formal education, and it is a means of identi- 
fying students capable of more advanced 
training. 
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“Once the secondary school discharged 
this function but as the social and economic 
conditions made more formal schooling de- 
sirable, either simply as a maturing exper- 
jence or as a means of better civic and voca- 
tional education, it was inevitable that, for 
many students, these functions should be 
performed by an extension of common 
schooling. 

“Furthermore, the American technologi- 
cal economy requires many persons trained 
at an intermediate level—not full-fledged 
engineers or scientists but high-level tech- 
nicians or semi-professionals. This has 
necessitated the upgrading of industrial per- 
sonnel either by more advanced technical, 
scientific, and managerial training or by ad- 
vanced general education. 

“No unit of American higher education is 
expected to serve such a diversity of pur- 
poses, to provide such a variety of educa- 
tional instruments, or to distribute students 
among so many types of educational pro- 
grams as the junior college.” 

To delve’ a bit more into “the prob- 
lem” it is necessary to recognize two terms 
used constantly in any discussion of junior 
colleges. They are: “terminal student” and 
“transfer student.” The terminal student 
is one entering a junior college for no more 
than the college’s two years. He is not ex- 
pected to go on to a “senior” institution 
and his studies are expected to be of “prac- 
tical” or occupational nature. The transfer 
student is one who expects, or perhaps just 
hopes, to go on to the traditional four-year 
college or university. 

The transfer student must, on numbers 
alone, tend to dominate the programs of 
many junior colleges. A recent survey indi- 
cated two-thirds of the full-time students 
entering junior college elected the “trans- 
fer” program. One reason is this is the 
prestige program, as is the “college prepa- 
tory” course in high school. 

Actually, only about one-third of the 
students entering junior college go on to a 
senior institution so that, to swing the fig- 
ures around, two-thirds of those entering 
can be expected to finish their formal higher 
education at the junior college level, despite 
the preponderant number entering as 
“transfers.” 


Involved in this, of course, is the question 
of what might be called “transfer potential.” 
A California study indicated that only 11.4 
percent of the graduates of California high 
schools in 1955 were eligible to enter the 
University of California and that 56.4 per- 
cent did not meet the entrance requirements 
of either the university or the State col- 
leges. 

Late last year 34 representatives of indus- 
try, government, and education met to dis- 
cuss the future role of the junior college. 
They paid especial attention to the newer 
concept of the community college, with its 
comprehensive program for transfer and ter- 
minal students, for adult education and for 
general community service such as special 
lecture series and the like. 

In its report this group emphasized the 
need for training tied to future occupations 
rather than 4-year college. One of its con- 
clusions was: “There should be no question 
concerning the responsibility on the part of 
the 2-year college to prepare technicians. 
* * * Since technicians perforin complex 
tasks, they must have the understanding 
and ability to apply technical knowledge in 
support of professional people such as engi- 
neers and scientists. In general, occupa- 
tional education is being upgraded. 

“Those responsible for 2-year colleges must 
study continuously the occupational re- 
quirements of society with emphasis on the 
local community situation. Rapid advances 
in technology and automation have impor- 
tant applications for new technical and pro- 
fessional jobs.” 

An example of the attention paid to this 
phase of the junior college program is seen 
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in a study being made in California by the 
Pasadena-San Gabriel (Junior College) Val- 
ley Area. One facet of the study was a sur- 
vey of vocational-technical needs—in com- 
mon terms, the technical occupations—in 
the Pasadena-San Gabriel area. 

This is in line with a general goal of meet- 
ing the demand for particular subjects in 
any community—and it also reflects the in- 
tense concern for expanding the teaching of 
mathematics and scientific subjects. 

Trade unions have an obvious interest in 
these developments from the standpoint of 
insuring that the vital practical experience 
developed through tested apprenticeship sys- 
tems is appreciated in reaching a balance 
with the new academic approach. 

There is considerable discussion in the 
junior college literature about the impact of 
automation on the skills required of future 
workers and certainly this is one aspect of 
junior college education in which the trade 
union movement has a prime interest. Dr. 
Charles C. Killingsworth of Michigan State 
University is one who has cast doubt on the 
assumption that automation will require 
massive upgrading of the labor force directly 
affected. 

What with “terminal” and “transfer” pro- 
grams, with the need to be responsive to 
community needs and demands; with the 
tugs and hauls between so-called general 
and technological education and, overall, 
with the lack of identification as an “in-be- 
tween” in the educational structure, it is no 
wonder the public has, relatively speaking, 
remained unaware of the problems of the 
junior college. 

But the increasing numbers of communi- 
ties now studying the feasibility of establish- 
ing a junior or community college in their 
midst indicates the junior college is on its 
way toward general recognition. 


And that general recognition would appear - 


to be based on the proposition that the high 
school should not be the formal end of edu- 
cation for thousands of students who can- 
not, for one reason or another, contemplate 
going on to college. 

In this sense, it is genuinely a “progressive” 
movement. Practically speaking, one of the 
great achievements of the junior college is 
encompassed in the junior college adminis- 
trator’s favorite word—“motivation.” 

Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, cites the case of the Chipola Junior 
College in Jackson County, Fla. He says: 

“At the time the junior college was estab- 
lished in 1947 only 7 percent of the high 
school graduates in that county enrolled in 
college. In 1959, 12 years later, 52 percent 
of the high school graduates began college 
careers. About 7 percent attended institu- 
tions outside the county. The rest enrolled 
at Chipola Junior College. 

“It is quite clear that a high percentage 
would not have begun college work at all if it 
had not been for the existence of the junior 
college. This story is being repeated 
throughout the country where similar op- 
portunities are available.” 





The President’s Report: A Realistic 
Assessment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, I am including an excel- 
lent editorial from the Nashville Banner, 


June 12 


Nashville, Tenn., concerning the Presi- 
dent’s report on his recent trip to Europe 
and his meeting with Khrushchev. 

It is my hope that all Members of the 
Congress will take time to read this very 
fine appraisal of the President’s report 
to the American people. The editorial 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT: A REALISTIC 
ASSESSMENT 


President Kennedy’s report to the Nation 
last night was an earnest recital of the as- 
pects—good and bad—figuring in the out- 
look for peace and security in a divided 
world. It was couched in somber tones be- 
cause realism admits of no optimism respect- 
ing easy solutions, or policy sleight-of-hand 
cutting the Gordian knot of East-West de- 
signs in conflict. At the same time it was 
the reinventory of strong ties binding key 
nations of the free world in the alliance of 
united courage and purpose. 

It was a substantial summary of fact, 
heartening on two points: (1) the obvious 
reliance of these powers on a program of 
mutual responsibility and trust; and (2) the 
adherence to sound policies adduced by 
experience. 

Unquestionably, the President’s thinking 
on these vital matters was influenced by the 
sober counsel of those with whom he was in 
consultation in Paris and London—Charles 
de Gaulle, for instance, with whom he ad- 
vised before embarking on the round of dis- 
cussions with Nikita Khrushchev. 

The latter provided an opportunity for 
objective appraisal, face to face. It was not 
wasted if, as reported, it served notice to the 
Kremlin that there will be no retreat from 
the U.S. policy line of principle backed with 
strength. 

Frankly Mr. Kennedy stated the format of 
that conference: 

“Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full and 
frank exchange of views on the major issues 
that now divide our two countries * * * no 
advantage or concession was either gained 
or given; no major decision was either 
planned or taken; no spectacular progress 
was either achieved or presented * * * but 
I found this meeting to be extremely useful.” 

An encouraging aspect assuredly is in the 
fact that he undertook no private formula- 
tion of either policy or covenant; and im- 
mediately upon return home he called a 
bipartisan group to the White House for 
preliminary review of his findings, and a 
study of the report soberly delivered last 
night. 

With his estimate of Khrushchev’s inten- 
tions—the Communist modus operandi by 
infiltration and political aggression rather 
than overt military conflict—there can be 
no disagreement. The record substantiates 
it. Just as clearly does it accent the fact 
that the heartland of this continuing strug- 
gle is the Soviet Union—the fountainhead of 
poison breaking out in festering sores all 
over the globe. Realism discerns that, how- 
ever much policy squeamishness may evade 
the point with which, for freedom’s survival 
it ultimately must cope. 

Dealing with symptoms, Mr. Kennedy em- 
phasized among other things his appeal for 
an enlarged program of global foreign aid. 

That is for Congress to decide, as to range 
and proportions; not discounting its pos- 
sible significance as a weapon in the cold 
war, but facing realistically its related prob- 
lems to America—and aware that blunder- 
buss methods of disbursement are in the de- 
sign of disastrous futility. Certainly the or- 
ganization of such an operation must be as 
intelligently drawn and skillfully adminis- 
tered as its equivalent would be in the form 
of a military operation. 

President and Mrs. Kennedy are to be 
congratulated on a splendid achievement 
as ambassadors of U.S. dignity and goodwill. 
They discharged in that an assignment of 
distinction, and assuredly have not detracted 
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from the national prestige in these lands 
of an official and social round. 

The President’s report was factual, care- 
fully drawn to avoid the impact of wishful 
thinking, to inform his country fully on 
the prospect of some rugged years ahead— 
and at the same time restating America’s 
determination to stand as one—and with 
allies, as many—for the peace and justice 
and security, in freedom, to which it has 
been historically committed. 





River Project in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
Hon. Cart Eutxuiott before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Public 
Works: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, I appear today to urge that 
the Subcommittee on Civil Functions ap- 
prove the budget items designed to speed 
along the development of the Coosa- 
Alabama River system; namely, (1) $375,000 
to complete the advanced planning and de- 
sign of Millers Ferry navigation and hydro- 
electric power dam, Alabama River, at mile 
140; (2) $75,000 to resume planning of Clai- 
borne navigation dam, Alabama River, at 
mile 80; (3) $300,000 to complete planning 
and design of Carters flood and hydroelectric 
power dam, Coosawatte River,Ga. The Coo- 
sawattee River is one of the headwater 
streams and is a tributary of the Oostanaula 
River—the latter joins the Etowah at Rome 
to form the Coosa. 

Mr. Chairman, the Coosa-Alabama River 
system is one of America’s great undeveloped 
river systems. 

I am interested in seeing its development 
because I recognize that what helps one part 
of Alabama, helps the entire State. I can 
illustrate this by the fact that my own dis- 
trict lies in the Warrior-Tombigbee system 
basin. My district produces a considerable 
amount of coal and has the capacity to pro- 
duce many times what it presently produces. 
When the Coosa-Alabama River system is 
made navigable, we will then see coal from 
the Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama moving down the Warrior-Tombigbee 
River system to the point of its confluence 
with the Coosa-Alabama River system and 
moving thence up the Coosa-Alabama River 
system to feed the industry along its banks. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association, Inc., has made a study of the 
industrial potential of the Coosa-Alabama 
River basin and on the basis of the history 
of similar river developments, it has found 
that approximately 65,000 new industrial 
workers will be employed in the basin within 
a few years after the complete development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River system. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce has found 
that every 100 new industrial workers will 
result in an increase of 338 in community 
population. If we use these same figures, 
we can arrive at the following results of the 
development of thé Coosa-Alabama River 
basin: 186,000 new inhabitants; 40,000 new 
nonindustrial workers; 64,000 new homes; 
30,000 additional school children; 90,000 ad- 
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ditional automobiles; 30,000 more telephones; 
$412 million annual increase in personal 
income; $189 million annual increase in bank 
deposits; and $251 million more retail sales 
per year. 

I can think of nothing that Alabama needs 
more today than it does the total of 95,000 
new jobs which this development will 
eventually bring about. 

Our Government will reap great benefits. 
America will reap great benefits. The de- 
fense of our Nation will be made more secure; 
our industry will have the benefits of cheap 
transportation; our people will have jobs— 
all these make a strong America. They make 
a strong Alabama. 





Address by Hon. Joe L. Evins, of Tennes- 
see, to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Convention, Held in Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
recently my valued colleague, Joe L. 
Evins, of Tennessee, delivered a very pro- 
found address to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Convention; in the city of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

It was so thoroughly done and re- 
vealed such study and thought that I 
have asked permission to include the 
address in the REcorD. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOE L. EVINS, 

OF TENNESSEE AT THE VFW CONVENTION, 

MEMPHIS, JUNE 3, 1961 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Commander Mahler, distinguished guests, 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
my fellow veterans, ladies and gentlemen and 
friends— 

Certainly I am pleased and delighted to 
be privileged to attend this convention. 
Thank you for the opportunity to be in 
Tennessee in June. 

When my neighbor and friend and our 
able, genial commander, Lynn Mahler, came 
to Washington early this year in connection 
with your VFW legislative conference and 
invited me to speak with you at this con- 
vention—lI hastened to accept. 

I welcome the opportunity always to be 
in Tennessee—and am pleased to be included 
on your program for this the 38d Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of Tennessee. 

The companionship of old friends and 
fellow veterans is always stimulating and 
enjoyable—and I am pleased to greet all 
of you veterans from VFW posts across the 
Volunteer State. Our genial friend Earl 
Gentry has been our most able escort and 
aid. May I also commend all the lovely 
ladies of the VFW auxiliary. 

This convention provides an important 
forum for the discussion of important mat- 
ters that are of concern to all of us—to our 
veterans and our Nation. 

I would not want to come to Memphis 
and Shelby County without paying tribute 
to my esteemed and genial colleague, CLurr 
Davis, who represents this district so ably 
in the Congress. Ciurr Davis and his lovely 
wife Carrie certainly make a great team in 
Washington. 
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II. SERVICE ON VETERANS’ COMMITTEE AND 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


As has been indicated, it has been my 
honor and privilege to have served for. a 
period of 6 years as a member of the great 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House, 
prior to my election and assignment to the 
Committee on Appropriations. I know it 
was with some feeling of reluctance when I 
transferred by assignment to the Committee 
on Appropriations. But, the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and I had a little talk and visit and we 
recognized and concluded that although our 
committee had passed many bills and was 
capable of passing many measures for the 
benefit of our veterans, that some times 
these were not effective unless adequate 
appropriations were provided to implement 
the bills passed. 

So, in transferring to the Committee on 
Appropriations I do not feel that I have in 
any respect left or dimished the opportunity 
to serve the veterans of Tennessee and our 
Nation; but rather as a member of the 
subcommittee that handles annual appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Administration, I 
have had increasing opportunities for wider 
service to all of our veterans. 

During these years it has been my pleasure 
to have known personally the five Admin- 
istrators of the Veterans’ Administration: 

General Bradley, who became Adminis- 
trator immediately following World War II; 
General Gray; Mr. H. G. Higley; Mr. Sumner 
G. Whittier; and now the new Administrator 
John 8S. Gleason, Jr., who is a distinguished 
veteran himself and a former national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

III. COMMEND VFW ORGANIZATION 


May I say to you that there is no organi- 
zation whose representatives appear before 
committees of the Congress, including the 
Appropriations Committee—that is more re- 
spected than the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
a truly great national and international or- 
ganization composed of patriots and men 
who have fought in the service of our country 
and defended the principals of America and 
our homeland—whose Tennessee member- 
ship of 23,000 composes a great force, ad- 
vocating legislation and programs of benefit 
to our veterans and our country. 

And, may I pay a very high tribute to your 
own national legislative representative— 
Omar Ketchum—who is one of the finest, 
most able, articulate and effective legislative 
representatives of any veterans organization. 
Our comrade Omar Ketchum is alert to 
every opportunity to advocate legislation and 
appropriations for the benefit of our vet- 
erans and the defense of our country. 


IV. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The new session of the Congress has been, 
and continues an exceedingly busy one with 
much accomplished and much yet to be 
achieved. 

I want to mention this Nation’s achieve- 
ment in putting a man into space. Astro- 
naut Sheppard’s vaulting into space has 
demonstrated America’s capabilities and has 
given new meaning to America’s capability 
and determination that we, as a nation, shall 
go forward and remain first in defense among 
all nations. 

In a very personal way, I have had a most 
rewarding experience in recent weeks in our 
successful drive to raise funds to serve a fel- 
low veteran and fellow Tennessean, Sgt. Alvin 
C. York, the greatest hero of World War I.: 

At the outset of the Congress—on the 
opening day—I introduced a bill to provide 
for a waiver of Sergeant York’s longtime tax 
indebtedness totaling $172,000 including in- 
terest. This is a matter in which the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and all our veterans 
organizations have been immensely in- 
terested for the past several years as Sergeant 
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York became disabled and bedfast and the 
interest on his tax liability continued to 
increase, 

Being unable to secure a favorable report 
on our bill to grant a waiver of his tax 
liability—because of the réason of a prece- 
dent which might be set, applicable to tax 
cases of all veterans—a committee was 
formed with Speaker Sam Rayburn as chair- 
man; Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy; 
Mr. Silliman Evans, Jr., publisher of the 
Nashville Tennessean; and the late film ac- 
tor, Gary Cooper, who played the role of 
Sergeant York in the movie; and myself as 
treasurer, to solicite contributions in a na- 
tional fund raising campaign to pay off 
Sergeant York’s tax indebtedness, The re- 
sponse of Sergeant York’s friends and ad- 
mirers throughout the Nation has been most 
heartening—a warming experience. 

To Tennesseans and to Sergeant York’s 
fellow veterans this drive was a high priority 
matter. Speaker Sam Raysurn, a distin- 
guished native Tennessean started the cam- 
paign with a personal check for a $1,000. 
He and another famous Tennessean, Cordell 
Hull, my predecessor in the Congress, and 
then a colleague of Mr. Raysurn in the 
House, were in the welcoming delegation that 
greated Sergeant York and his return from 
Europe as America’s greatest hero of World 
War I—a result of his single-handedly kill- 
ing 25 of the enemy and capturing 132 more 
in a raid on a German machinegun nest 
in France’s Bealleau Wood. 

The letters and contributions that poured 
into our office reached a total of more than 
$49,000, practically double the amount re- 
quested and needed. From that fund $25,000 
has been paid to the Internal Revenue\Serv- 
ice whose officials suggested that a compro- 
mise and settlement of this tax claim, long 
in dispute, could be made for this amount. 

Among the contributors was the VFW na- 
tional comander, Ted C. Connell, who flew to 
Washington to present a check from your 
organization for $1,000 to the Help Sergeant 
York Committee. 

Similar gifts were made by other vet- 
erans organizations, including $2,000 from 
American Legion posts in Tennessee. 

A contribution of $500 came from the 
veterans of World War I. 

Other large generous gifts were made by 
Attorney General Kennedy; Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon; former WAC commander 
and former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby; Col. Abe 
Plough, a prominent businessman of Mem- 
phis; publishers William Randolph Hearst 
and Philip Graham of New York and Wash- 
ington, among many others. 

Television stars Dave Garroway and Ed 
Sullivan made appeals to the public in be- 
half of the York fund and drive which were 
significant contributions. 

Dollars, quarters, dimes, and even pennies 
came from thousands of people all over the 
country. 

The remainder of the contributions have 
been placed in a trust fund by the com- 
mittee for the benefit of Sergeant York and 
his family, and moneys from this fund are 
now being passed on to Sergeant York as 
needed. 

Sergeant York is now age 73 and remains 
confined to his bed at his farm home near 
Pall Mall in Fentress County. He has been 
fighting his battle from an invalid’s bed as 
he fought courageously in the trenches in 
France in World War I. 

I recently talked long distance with Ser- 
geant York and told him of the love and 
affection of all America for him—told him 
how the Nation was grateful and how they 
remembered his deeds of heroism; that he 
has many friends and all wish him a long 
and happy life. 

Sergeant York says he wonders how he 
can adequately express his thanks to the 
thousands who have contributed to the fund 
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to alleviate his tax indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment. 

As a byproduct of our committee’s work, 
more recently an additional trust fund has 
been established by private sources from 
Mr. S. H. du Pont of Wilmington, Del., 
which certainly insures that Tennessee’s 
great hero will be adequately taken care of 
for the remainder of his life. These gifts 
and contributions, my comrades, came from 
the heart of the American people as a 
whole—and show the affection which our 
people hold for all of our American sol- 
diers and patriots. 

More than 10,000 contributions were re- 
ceived in our Washington office and extra 
help had to be employed to open the letters 
and count the contributions. 

One envelope from Missouri contained a 
$50 bill but carried no communication or 
identification of the sender yet the gift 
spoke volumes. 

So did an envelope containing $1 and a 
note just signed “An Old Woman” and say- 
ing “I am 81 and don’t have very much so 
excuse the small amount.” In the same 
vein was a note from a small boy age 9 from 
Illinois who said he helped his brother on 
& paper route. His letter, addressed to Ser- 
geant York, said “I hope this 25 cents will 
help you.” 

The large and small gifts all expressed one 
urgent wish—to help a great soldier and a 
great hero. 

The heartwarming and national demon- 
stration of esteem and affection for Ser- 
geant York certainly today makes our world 
look brighter. This campaign has been a 
means of making a great many people think 
of all the soldiers and veterans who have 
served our country and stirs in us the mem- 
ories of the great service our veterans have 
rendered this country. The Sergeant York 
campaign has been helping to advance the 
cause of all of our veterans. 


Vv. AMERICA HAS GREATEST VETERANS PROGRAM 
OF ANY NATION 


In Congress simultaneous efforts have been 
going forward during this -session to 
strengthen and extend legislative programs 
for our veterans. 

America prides itself in having the great- 
est legislative program of benefits for vet- 
erans of any nation in the world. These in- 
clude great programs of hospitalization, 
medical care, compensation and pension, re- 
habilitation and training, veterans educa- 
tion benefits, programs of housing, financial 
assistance, direct loans, veterans insurance 
and extensive benefit programs for widows 
and dependents of veterans who have served 
in the defense of our country. 

The annual appropriations for all pro- 
grams for the Veterans’ Administration for 
the current year total almost $5 billion. 
The appropriation request for all benefit pro- 
grams for the Veterans’ Administration for 
1962—-which our committee has recently 
examined and held hearings in the Con- 
gress, and which is scheduled for action next 
week in the House, calls for an appropria- 
tion. of approximately $5.5 billion—a sub- 
stantial increase over the current year. 
These figures are large, but they include 
funds for maintaining and operating 173 
hospitals throughout the Nation and the 
Philippines, with a total bed capacity of 
120,528 beds and an average daily patient 
load of 115,000. The new bill carries a total 
of $3 billion for compensation and pension. 

The rehabilitation and education pro- 
grams have been declining because more 
than 5 million veterans have received some 
type of education and training, and the 
Veterans’ Administration tells us that the 
need for rehabilitation certainly is not as 
great. today as the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

While we have this great veterans’ bene- 
fit program and are justly proud of it, our 
programs are not perfect—inequities exist 
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and must be adjusted and further benefits 
provided, 
VI. TWO OF THE MAJOR BILLS OF HIGH PRIORITY 


Two of the major bills pending in the 
Congress at the present time are bills to in- 
crease the disability compensation rates of 
disabled veterans. H.R. 879 is a bill intro- 
duced by Chairman TeEaGveE at the request 
of the Veterans’ Administration Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Gleason, in response to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message to the Congress on 
veterans’ legislation. Here in brief jis Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s recommendation: 

“Dear Mr. SPEAKER: In my recent message 
on budget and fiscal policy I recommended 
that the Congress enact selective increases 
in compensation rates for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities to offset rises 
in the costs of living since the last increase 
in 1957 and to adjust rates in categories 
which are out of line. The American people 
have traditionally insisted that those veter- 
ans who were injured in the service of their 
Nation be treated justly and humanely—a 
policy which will be carried out by this ad- 
ministration, 

“The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
has prepared and submitted to me a draft 
of legislation which implements the rec- 
ommendation in my message. I believe this 
approach which gives greater increases to 
those veterans with the more severe injur- 
ies is fair and reasonable, I am, therefore, 
transmitting the Administrator’s letter of 
justification and the accompanying draft 
bill. I strongly recommend early enactment 
of this legislation by the Congress. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 

I shall not supply all the details but 
generally speaking this bill would provide 
approximately a 10-percent increase in com- 
pensation benefits to every American veteran 
who received a disability check from the 
Veterans’ Administration today. These com- 
pensation benefits, ranging from veterans 
with a 10-percent disability to a 100-percent 
disability would represent a total increase 
cost of $88 million. 

The other measure receiving high priority 
attention in the Congress is an appropriation 
of $75 million to continue expansion, devel- 
opment, and moderization of the hospital 
construction and moderization program. 

It is vital that we go forward with the 
veterans’ hospital construction program, 
replacing temporary, wartime barrack-type 
facilities with modern and up-to-date and 
well equipped facilities. 

Our Committee on Appropriations ap- 
proved the initial request for this improve- 
ment several years ago and we have been 
moving forward with an annual appropria- 
tion of $50 million to $75 million each year 
for the past several years for this moderni- 
zation construction program. 

We in Tennessee are proud of the four 
veterans’ hospitals in our State—at Memphis, 
Nashville, Murfreesboro, and at Mountain 
Home in east Tennessee. ; 

The new $17.5 million veterans’ hospital 
in Nashville is presently under construction. 
The cornerstone laying and dedication of this 
building is scheduled for the latter part of 
this month. This fine new modern facility 
is designed to serve all the hospital and. med- 
ical needs of our veterans in middle Tennes- 
see, southern Kentucky, and north Alabama. 
The appropriations for this new facility rep- 
resents a goal and a great effort on the part 


of the veterans of our State and veteran, 


organizations in Tennessee. 

A replacement for Memphis is a project 
which merits approval. The Congress has 
already approved expansion of facilities at 
Murfreesboro and improvements are sched- 
uled for the Mountain Home facility in 
Johnson City. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
now represent an investment of $2 billion. 
We have developed a magnificent medical 
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care program which is a source of national 
strength and pride. The demands of this 
system will grow as our veterans advance 
in age. 

We must see to it that adequate beds for 
out-patient treatment are provided for aged 
and needy veterans. The program, in this 
area, as planned takes into account increas- 
ing needs of veterans for both hospital and 
out-patient care, including care for the aged 
and chronically ill veterans. 

Other measures being considered in the 
Congress will affect the veterans’ housing 
and direct home loan program, the adjust- 
ment of pension rates, including the cost 
of living increase for disabled veterans. 


VII. BILLS PASSED AND PENDING 


Some 16 new bills, all affecting veterans, 
have already passed the House during this 
session of the Congress and these 16 meas- 
ures are presently pending in the Senate. 
These include: 

1. A bill to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having service-incurred 
disability of deafness of both ears. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation for veterans 
who incurred disabilities in service after 
World War I and after the Korean conflict. 

3. A bill to provide a modified plan of 
life insurance coverage for holders of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policies. 

4. To provide for an increase in the salary 
of managers, and directors of VA hospitals. 

5. A bill relating to the effective date of 
statutory awards. . 

6. Provides increased compensation for 
service-connected disabled veterans for cer- 
tain anatomical losses. 

7. To permit the combination of two or 
more periods of service to meet 90-day serv- 
ice requirement for pension. 

8, To provide outpatient medical and 
dental care for certain war veterans. 

9. A bill to extend the guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs. 

10. A bill to provide compensation in- 
creases for dependent parents and children. 

11. To provide for a study of the prob- 
lems of veterans who are elderly, chronically 
ill, and otherwise handicapped. 

12. A bill to provide for loans to veterans 
when housing credit is not otherwise avail- 
able. 

13. To provide an increase of from $10 
to $100 a month to Congressional Medal of 
Honor holders. 

14. A judicial review—bill which requires 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals to render in 
writing their decision both as to law and 
the fact in cases. 

One of the unfortunate situations pre- 
vailing in the Congress is the lack of a sep- 
arate Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the 
Senate. As you know, veterans affairs leg- 
islation in the Senate is referred to a Sub- 
committee on Finance of the Senate Finance 
Committee..- 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars long has 
advocated the creation of a separate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs for the Senate 
and certainly the number of veterans today 
and the extent of budgetary requirements 
fully justifies the establishment of a sep- 
arate committee to consider veterans affairs 
legislating in the Senate. 

The number of civilian employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration alone is larger 
than any one department of the executive 
branch of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of the Department of Defense and the 
Post Office Department. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 170,000 
employees in its various hospitals and 
branch offices throughout the Nation and 
the VA carries a master index card with 
more than 30 million veterans’ names 
listed—living and dead. 


VIII. THE WORLD SITUATION 


Our veterans and certainly the organiza- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 


United States have a constantly widening 


_purpose and scope as you concern yourself 


with the duties and responsibilities of pa- 
triotic citizens. The recent developments in 
Cuba, the Congo, the Middle East and 
throughout the world necessitates our vet- 
erans remaining alert—to stand guard as 
citizen soldiers ready to defend our country, 
as needed, in the future as in the past. 

Our organization is a-large one and the 
VFW provides a tremendous media for indi- 
vidual and group achievement. The reach 
of the members of the VFW is not only com- 
munitywide and statewide but indeed na- 
tionwide and worldwide. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is an or- 
ganization with a membership now number- 
ing 1,250,000—in Tennessee alone more than 
23,000—the VFW is truly a great force of 
strength, stability, and world order. _ 

The incidents of each day make it clear 
that the global endurance which we call the 
cold war in which we are engaged with the 
Communist powers is a test of our continued 
national spirit and patriotism—perhaps the 
sternest test we as a Nation have experienced. 

We find ourselves in a situation in which 
responsibilities constantly grow and ex- 
pand and where the task of preserving our 
national sovereignty grows evermore com- 
plex. 

Ideas for world government and other 
forms of supergovernment fill the air. 

America will fullfill here role of leader- 
ship in helping to build world order and 
peace. However, every lesson of history 
tells us that we will not accomplish our 
destiny by diluting our Americanism or by 
compromising our national sovereignty. 


IX. MILITARY STRENGTH PLUS SOMETHING 
MORE 


We are building and must maintain the 
strongest Army, Navy, and Air Force in the 
world. We are working to modernize the 
Army and assure adequate up-to-date 
equipment of all types—we are improving 
our strong two ocean Navy, which already 
has missile capabilities—and we are main- 
taining the strongest Air Force with the 
greatest destruction potential ever as- 
sembled. 

While we need strength and stability, 
something more is needed and that is a 
moral rearmament for our Nation—moral 
rebirth. 

The moral rearmament movement is in- 
deed making a significant contribution 
toward the promotion of understanding 
and world peace. Tolerance and attitudes 
of goodwill for otherg may be even more 
effective than foreign aid and appropria- 
tions. 

So long as we think our Nation of indi- 
viduals fearlessly determined to protect all 
that we hold dear—then our American way 
of life will prosper. 

But, if individualism is ever replaced or 
neglected or discarded for individual pas- 
siveness, then we will have lost one of our 
most cherished possessions. “I cannot do 
everything, but still I can do something,” 
wrote Edward Everett Hale. 

If we neglect this great heritage of free- 
dom—so dearly purchased—we shall fail to 
meet the true challenge of our time. 

I have confidence that we will not. 

At this time of emergence of new nations, 
the maturing of other nations, learning to 
live together without empires or colonial 
possessions, the United States together with 
the United Nations has an increasing role 
and responsibility of providing leadership 
and promoting stability and peace. Our 
tasks are particularly difficult because of the 
onrush and spread of communism, but Amer- 
ica will merge and America will win because 
our goals are just and freedom will prevail. 


x. CONCLUSION-——PERORATION 


Our country’s traditional concepts of free- 
dom, liberty, and democracy which dates 
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back to 1776 are continuing and are being re- 
affirmed today. 

Nations and governments that believe in 
these concepts of liberty and freedom today 
are working together in the cause of the pro- 
motion of world peace. 

Throughout the course of our Nation’s 
history veterans of Tennessee have served in 
all wars and struggles for the cause of liberty 
and freedom. ‘ 

From the Revolutionary War, where val- 
orous and heroic deeds gave birth to the 
Nation, to the War of 1812, under Andrew 
Jackson; with Gen. Sam Houston in Texas 
and Davy Crockett at the Alamo; and with 
Col. Nathaniel Bedford Forrest; Adm. David 
Glasgow-Farragut, directing his men-of-war; 
with Sergeant York marching his captives 
out of no man’s land; and with the vet- 
erans of World War II Tennesseans have al- 
ways made great contributions to preserving 
our liberty and freedom. 

There are now living in our country about 
5 million World War I veterans, 15. million 
World War II veterans, and 5 million Korean 
war veterans. These men—25 million—con- 
stitute a mighty force, linked by the bond 
of common sacrifice, “tempered in war, dis- 
ciplined by hard and bitter peace, proud of 
our ancient heritage, and unwilling to wit- 
ness or permit the slow undoing of those 
human rights to which this Nation has been 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today at home and around the world.” 

The latter phrase is a quotation from a 
speech by a World War II veteran and for- 
mer PT boat commander, John F. Kennedy, 
who now occupies the White House as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He expressed 
these sentiments of America’s most battle- 
tested veterans at his inauguration as the 
35th President of our country. 

Although the President did not direct his 
words particularly to former servicemen, I 
feel that his stirring message of American 
purpose did have a special meeting for all 
of our war veterans. That particular mean- 
ing is that America’s veterans of our age are 
truly our citizen sentries of today and as 
members of America’s patriot corps our vet- 
erans will join hands, close ranks, march 
forward, and continue to contribute, to pre- 
serving, to promoting, to perpetuating our 
cherished American liberties and freedoms. 





Castro Calls Tune in Tractor Deal— 
Plan Deadly Serious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8 there appeared in the Peoria Journal 
Star an article entitled “Castro Calls 
Tuné in Tractor Deal—Plan Deadly Seri- 
ous,” by Louis De La Haba, an Associated 
Press writer, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have reprinted in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp: . 

(Editor’s Nore—The writer of the follow- 
ing Cuban interpretive is in charge of the 
Associated Press radio-television monitor 
station at Key West, Pla., the source of most 
news these days on Cuba. He formerly was 
on the Latin American desk in New York.) 

(By Louis De La Haba) © 

Fidel Castro, the bearded piper of Havana, 
is both calling the tune and getting paid for 
it in the seemingly erratic affair of the 
tractors-for-prisoners exchange. 
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However, his apparent toying with the 
fate of more than 1,200 prisoners from the 
small army that invaded Cuba April 17 fol- 
lows a deadly serious plan designed to show 
the world that America can be made to dance 
to Castro's playing. 

The propaganda value of such a demon- 
stration is immense. It enlarges Castro's 
growing image, especially in Latin America, 
as the leader of a small nation that not only 
defies the giant United States, but does so 
with impunity. 

It also brings Castro closer to a dreamed 
of goal—to be another sort of piper who 
can entice the Latin American nations away 
from the Western world to eventual disap- 
pearance behind the socialist curtain. 

The history of the tractors-for-prisoners 
negotiations reflects Castro’s changing tunes 
and tempos. 

First, Castro made his original proposal 
in which he offered to exchange the prisoners 
for 500 tractors, or “bulldozers” as he said, 
using the English word. He concluded that 
offer by saying, “Mr. Kennedy now has the 
floor,” giving the impression that the next 
move was up to the United States. 

When America immediately began to raise 
the ransom and stated through various pub- 
lic figures that machinery was a small price 
to exchange for lives, Castro angrily insisted 
that the word “exchange” not be used. It 
was not an exchange, he said vehemently. 
The offer was a means by which the United 
States could pay Cuba for damages caused 
during the invasion, he said. 





Danger to the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the June 9, 1961, 
issue of Life magazine entitled, “Danger 
te the Railroads,” reveals unmistakable 
signs that a basic industry vital to our 
national economy and security is in seri- 
ous trouble: 

DANGER TO THE RAILROADS 


Our great transcontinental network of 
220,000 miles of railroads is vital to every- 
thing that moves, to feed us, house us and 
protect us. Yet Americans, who depend so 
much on this system, have been doing what 
enemy saboteurs have never been able to do, 
namely: cripple and threaten to destroy it. 

By outdated laws and regulations; by dis- 
criminatory taxes on railroads and by sub- 
sidies to their competitors, we have been 
crippling this vital network almost as effec- 
tively as if we were blowing up the tracks. 
Indeed some 8,440 miles of trackage has been 
torn up or abandoned since World War II’s 
end and 20 railroads have discontinued all 
Passenger service. Here is some of the other 
damage the rails have suffered in the same 
period: 

Their share of intercity freight has dropped 
from 67 percent to 45 percent, and their 
share of intercity passenger traffic has 
dropped from 66 percent to 25 percent. 

Passenger service saddles the railroads with 
a net loss of nearly half a billion dollars a 
year and, not surprisingly, they often seek 
to abandon it. Commuter service, though 
absolutely indispensable to growing metro- 
politan areas, is one of the chief contributors 
to that loss. 
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A number of railroads are in chronic defi- 
cit, and for the first two months of 1961 the_ 
entire industry was in the red—only partly 
because of unprecedented blizzards. 

Some of the decline in railroad business 
refiects healthy growth elsewhere in the 
transportation industry. But the railroads 
have been hit harder than the economic 
facts justify. The reasons: 

Taxes: The railroads, biggest industrial 
real estate owners in the country, pay $441 
million a year in State and local taxes. Be- 
cause they are big and easy targets, they are 
often assessed much higher than other prop- 
erty. When they make improvements to 
benefit the public, they often get kicked 
with a tax raise as a reward—as in Toledo 
where New York Central built a fine new 
terminal only to have its taxes raised from 
$8,848 to $48,799. By contrast, the Toledo 
airport was built with municipal funds and 
pays no taxes whatever. 

Subsidies: Railroads get no Federal subsi- 
dies. They maintain their own right-of- 
way and traffic controls, whereas planes use 
Federal airways and public airports. While 
railroads spent $16 billion of their own 
money since the war to improve their equip- 
ment and methods, the Federal Government 
spent $100 billion on airports, roads, rivers 
and harbors. Inland barges—whose freight 
steadily increases—use waterways dredged 
and maintained by the Government. 
Trucks, despite fairly heavy excise, fuel and 
tire taxes, are major beneficiaries of the new 
$42 billion network of Federal-built high- 
ways. Their enormous highway boxcars also 
inflect the greatest wear on the highways, 
but the truck lobby is doing its best to defeat 
President Kennedy’s proposal to raise the 
diesel fuel tax and make them pay a fairer 
share of the maintenance. 

Unfair regulations: Railroad rates are reg- 
ulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and may be altered only after 30 
days’ notice, often after lengthy hearings. 
Truck and barge operators, on the other 
hand, may set any rates the traffic will bear 
and can change them at will. Largely be- 
cause of this contrast, the railroads today 
carry only about 10 percent of U.S. hogs and 
cattle to market and have lost heavily in the 
hauling of bulk items (grains, ores) as well 
as fruits and vegetables. 

Poor management: Railrbad management 
is often inefficient, pursues archaic and un- 
reliable methods (as in failing to pinpoint 
the costs of hauling passengers), tries to get 
rid of passengers instead of attracting them, 
and is slow to seek innovations (like mono- 
rails or the proposeti Levacar—a means of 
sliding wheelless trains on a film of air) 
which might offer 200-miles per hour surface 
travel to compete with air transport. 

Depreciation problems: Tax writeoffs for 
railroad capital investment average 40 years, 
as compared to 5 years for aircraft invest- 
ment and 8 for trucks. 

How can we save the railroads? 

The fundamental choice the Nation con- 
fronts is whether to let the profit incentive 
go back to work in the industry or conclude 
that it can’t work and put railroads under 
Government subsidy or control. Life believes 
that the first should be given a fair trial 
before the second is even considered. 

At present the profit incentive is stifled 
because the railroads control neither their 
costs (importantly because of featherbed- 
ding) nor their prices (because of ICC reg- 
ulations), nor do they have a monopoly to 
offset these disadvantages. 

The quickest way to put the profit incen- 
tive to work would he to take ICC control off 
their price floors. The nature of railroad 
economics is such—per employee they can 
carry six times as much freight as trucks, 
and per gallon of fuel, three times as much; 
also they can increase their total loads with- 
out much increase in cost—that they could 
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quickly get back the traffic they can haul 
profitably. Gradually, profits could then give 
them the margin they need for (1) modern- 
izing and experimenting and (2) attracting 
bolder, more aggressive brains to manage- 
ment. When such bold managers proved 
they could breathe new life into the industry 
and increase its volume, unions might find 
more jobs being created and feel less need 
for featherbedding. 

Passenger service, particularly commuting, 
is going to become vitally important as traf- 
fic jams and inadequate parking make other 
forms of transport increasingly unrealistic. 
To save this service, States and cities are 
going to have to reduce some of the tax 
burdens the railroads carry. It may be nec- 
essary, eventually, for the U.S. Government 
to develop (as it has done for air transports) 
the prototype models of swifter, or revolu- 
tionary, equipment. 

Above all, we need a truly national policy 
for all transport—one which would encour- 
age integration of diversified forms—air, 
highway, waterway, and rail. It would allow 
mergers where they make sense. We could 
get more of the freight “boxcars” off the 
highways, where they inconvenience and im- 
peril the public, onto railroad “piggybacks” 
which can haul them most places cheaper. 
It would repeal rules based on long-gone 
days, when the railroads were a monopoly. 

The United States, which has helped West- 
ern Europe and many developing nations 
build modern railroad systems, virtually 
alone among industrial nations is neglect- 
ing its own. Unless our exploding popula- 
tion is going to choke itself to death, we can 
no longer afford this neglect. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe, with the editors 
of Life, that the conditions which have 
led railroads to their present precarious 
situation are not of an economic nature 
nor are they curable by anything the 
railroads can or should be expected to 
do to help themselves. For these condi- 
tions persist despite the great modern- 
ization and improvement program which 
railroads have carried on since World 
War II at a total cost half again as high 
as their postwar earnings. 

The editors of Life believe, as I do, 
that railroad difficulties are rooted 
mainly in outmoded transportation poli- 
cies and laws which place upon railroads 
massive competitive handicaps virtually 
guaranteeing unsatisfactory operating 
results and a perpetually and chron- 
ically ill railroad system. 

For this view, there is persuasive 
support. It is found not only in the rec- 
ord of mounting government expendi- 
tures to promote other transport modes, 
but also in the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of almost every objective 
study of national transportation policy— 
and there have been many—made since 
1940. 

Railroad witnesses have appeared be- 
fore congressional and other govern- 
mental bodies many times to pinpoint 
those areas in which transportation 
policies and laws are unsound and un- 
just and have recommended specific 
changes, which in their view, are neces- 
sary to overcome the financial anemia 
that now afflicts all our essential com- 
mon carriers and restore them to health. 
In general these recommendations are 
compatible with those of most objective 
authorities and studies. 


To the railroad industry, these recom- 
mendations constitute a Magna Carta 
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for transportation. Their objective is to 
secure for railroads and all other forms 
of transportation four fundamental free- 
doms, long denied to railroads but en- 
joyed by other forms of competitive free 
enterprise in the United States; freedom 
from destructive regulation, freedom 
from discriminatory taxation, freedom 
from subsidized competition, and free- 
dom to provide a diversified transporta- 
tion service. 

Bills to implement this Magna Carta 
for transportation have been introduced 
and are now awaiting the attention of 
appropriate committees. The principal 
ones are as follows, in the area of regu- 
lation: 

H.R. 1823 seeks repeal of the present 
exemption from Government economic 
regulation which trucks, but not rail- 
roads, enjoy when they move agricul- 
tural commodities declared to be exempt. 

H.R. 1824 would extend the exemption 
to transportation by railroad as well as 
by truck. 

H.R. 5595 and S. 1284 seek repeal of 
the exemption from Government eco- 
nomic regulation which water carriers 
enjoy in transporting bulk commodities. 

In the area of allegedly discriminatory 
taxation, railroads say they need legisla- 
tive relief of the type provided in H.R. 
2887, H.R. 2905, H.R. 3748, H.R. 3870, and 
S. 658. The objective of these bills is to 
encourage more equitable taxation of 
railroad right-of-way. This would be 
accomplished by providing that tax re- 
lief granted by State and local govern- 
ments may not be siphoned off by the 
Federal Government through the income 
tax—a possibility often cited in the past 
as the reason for the reluctance of State 
and local governments to enact effective 
tax relief measures. 

Railroads also seek enactment of H.R. 
7421, to bar States and. communities from 
assessing railroad property at a propor- 
tion of full value substantially higher 
than the proportion for all other prop- 
erty subject to the same tax levy. 

They—and all other for-hire passen- 
ger carriers as well—continue to call for 
repeal of the 10 percent Federal excise 
tax on the fares of commercial carriers, 
as provided for in S. 1330, S. 1505, H.R. 
142 and 18 other House bills. 

In the area of taxation, also, are pro- 
posals for stimulating capital investment 
to modernize railroad plant and equip- 
ment. H.R. 6666 would allow railroads 
to place funds in a “construction re- 
serve,” and to deduct these amounts 
from taxable income if spent within 5 
years on the improvements for which 
they were set aside. H.R. 231, H.R. 3179, 
and S. 1370 are further intended to stim- 
ulate improvement and modernization 
by shortening the depreciable lives of 
railroad plant and equipment, thus 
speeding up the recovery and reinvest- 
ment of capital funds. 

In calling for freedom from subsidized 
competition, railroads point not only to 
the millions of dollars paid by the Gov- 
ernment each year in subsidy to com- 
mercial airlines, but also to the provi- 
sion of highways, airways and airports, 
and improved inland waterways by the 
Government for the use of railroad com- 
petitors. Some of these facilities, they 
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note, are furnished entirely without 
charge to the commercial users; others 
without adequate charges. 

H.R. 586, H.R. 2963, and S. 78 call for 
the collection of fair and reasonable 
charges for bargeline use of inland 
waterway navigation improvements con- 
structed, maintained, or operated with 
Federal funds and would create an In- 
land Navigation Commission to do this. 
While supporting these bills, railroads 
would prefer the establishment of a Na- 
tional User Charge Commission charged 
with responsibility for formulating and 
collecting adequate fees for the private 
commercial use of all public transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Completing the list of bills to imple- 
ment the railroads’ Magna Carta for 
transportation program are H.R. 7286, 
H.R. 7287, and H.R. 7288. These bills 
would remove barriers to transport di- 
versification and permit instead the es- 
tablishment of transportation com- 
panies capable of providing service by 
any mode or any combination of modes 
best suited to shipper needs. 

In directing attention to these bills, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not suggest nor do I 
necessarily believe that each one con- 
stitutes the best possible solution to the 
problems involved. But I do suggest 
that the problems exist and that they 
cry out for attention by this Congress. 
And I further suggest that failure by 
Congress to come to grips with these 
problems now would constitute gross 
dereliction of duty and abdication of 
responsibility, to the detriment of our 
vital transportation industry and of the 
great American public, whose interests 
we are sworn to uphold. 





Tennessee Municipal League Executive 
Secretary Herbert Bingham Makes 
Strong Statement Endorsing Commu- 
nity Facilities Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League has a most able 
and efficient executive secretary in Her- 
bert J. Bingham, who recently testified 
before the Housing Subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on the need for additional funds for 
the communities facilities program. 

Mr. Bingham in representing the 
Tennessee Municipal League and the 
American Municipal Association before 
the subcommittee pointed out the great 
need for financial assistance for our 
municipalities. He stated that the pres- 
ent programs and in particular the com- 
munity facilities program are over sub- 
scribed and that additional funds are 
needed to meet the demands and re- 
quirements of our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, a condensed version of 
Mr. Bingham’s testimony appeared in 
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a recent issue of Tennessee Town and 

City and I ask unanimous consent that 

this be reprinted in the Recorp. Mr. 

Bingham’s testimony follows: 

MorRE MONEY, LOWER INTEREST RATES NEEDED 
FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES—CITIES MusT 
Have Access TO LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 
CAPITAL AT REASONABLE INTEREST RATES IF 
THEY ARE TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE MUNICIPAL 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Funds authorized for the community fa- 
cilities loan program should be increased as 
a minimum from $150 million to $500 million 
and interest rates should be based on the 
average of all Federal maturities plus one- 
fourth percent. 

These were the two major recommenda- 
tions in testimony by TML Executive Secre- 
tary Herbert J. Bingham before the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee last month. He ap- 
peared for both TML and the American Mu- 
nicipal Association as the subcommittee con- 
sidered the omnibus housing bill. 

Following is a condensed version of his 
testimony: 

“We also recommend that the Congress 
broaden the definition of community facili- 
ties along the lines of Congressman ReEuss’s 
bill, H.R. 6542, which are: ‘As used in this 
section, the term “community facilities” in- 
cludes the construction, repair, and improve- 
ment of public streets, sidewalks, highways, 
parkways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; public 
parks and other public recreational facili- 
ties, public hospitals, public old-age nursing 
homes, and public rehabilitation and health 
centers; public refuse and garbage disposal 
facilities, water, sewage, and sanitary facili- 
ties, and other public utility facilities; civil 
defense facilities; public police and fire pro- 
tection facilities; public libraries, museums, 
offices, and other public buildings; and pub- 
lic land, water, and timber conservation 
facilities.’ 

“The 1960 annual National Municipal Con- 
gress of the American Municipal Association 
adopted the following policy with refererice 
to community facility loans: 

“The present program of direct loans is 
hopelessly inadequate because its funds are 
limited to only $150 million of which less 
than $60 million remains available, and its 
interest rates are excessively high—414 per- 
cent on general obligation bonds and 4% 
percent on revenue bonds. 

“We therefore resolve: That the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association continue its ac- 
tive support of Federal legislation to assist 
communities of all sizes, but particularly 
small communities, in their efforts to pro- 
vide adequate public facilities.” 

The appalling inadequacy or the complete 
lack of water, sewer, fire protection, streets 
and other public facilities in urban com- 
munities throughout the Nation is a prin- 
cipal cause of two of the most disastrous 
conditions affecting the welfare of the 
country. First, lack of public facilities 
deters and minimizes economic growth and 
expansion. Secondly, public facility deficits 
are a principal cause of blight and deteriora- 
tion of the central cities (which are spread- 
ing to the suburbs) and are forcing sprawl- 
ing development of new subdivisions with- 
out standard, municipal-type public services. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEFICIT KNOWN 


In 1957, the special assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for public works 
planning issued a report asserting that State 
and local governments should spend $204 
billion for public works improvement by 
1967 including: $130 billion to meet the 
accumulated backlog of public works needs; 
$29 billion for replacements; and $45 billion 
to meet the population growth. 

The report said the current rate of State 
and local construction was less than one- 
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half of the amount needed to meet essential 
minimum requirements. 

“A survey conducted in Tennessee 2 years 
ago resulted in a report by the Tennessee 
Municipal League stating: ‘An enormous 
backlog of currently meeded public works 
facilities and improvements exceeding $500 
million exists in the urban area of Tennes- 
see and is the direct obligation of our munic- 
ipal governments.’ 

“The municipalities of America and Ten- 
nessee, with limited revenues and restricted 
debt capacity, are endeavoring seriously to 
provide the public services and capital facil- 
ities needed to support rapid urban growth 
and development, 

“The outstanding debt of municipalities 
in the United States skyrocketed in the 5- 
year period 1955-59 from almost $16 billion 
to more than $22 billion—a startling increase 
of 38 percent. 

“In my own State, the cities have striven 
to meet the first onslaught of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization during the decade of 
the 50’s. During that 10-year period the 
demand for improved public facilities and 
their extension to new urbanized territories 
required a 344-fold increase in outstanding 
municipal indebtedness. At the end of that 
decade municipal debt stood at $621,500,000. 

“It is apparent that the greatest part of 
these public works are being financed 
through debt transactions. What is the 
function and place, then, of an expanded 
Federal Community Facilities Loan Pro- 
gram? 

“First, the need for more adequate credit 
at reasonable interest rates through the loan 
program primarily exists in the more than 
12,000 municipalities under 10,000 popula- 
tion. During the 5-year operation of the 
present loan program, more than 90 percent 
of the loan projects have involved commun- 
ities of less than 5,000. The relatively high 
interest rates, ranging from 4% percent to 
5 percent, have excluded larger municipali- 
ties which can secure lower interest rates. 
in the private investment market. 

BOND MARKET IS CRU=L 


“The primary purpose of this loan pro- 
gram, therefore, is to end the discrimination 
and the severe restrictions on public im- 
provements suffered by smaller communities 
because of the high interest rates imposed 
upon them under the large scale organization 
and operation of investment banking in this 
country. The municipal bond market is in- 
deed indifferent and cruel in dealing with 
the credit requirements of smaller commu- 
nities and local government. Even though 
they may have the soundest financial stand- 
ing, smaller local governments are inevitably 
forced to pay higher interest rates than 
larger jurisdictions on private sales of bonds 
—rates which are at least one-half to 1 per- 
cent higher. 

“Further, there is a strong tendency 
toward limited bidding and competition 
&mong bond houses in the purchase of bonds 
issued by small jurisdictions. Frequently, 
only one investment house appears, or one 
syndicate appears, and submits one bid in- 
volving interest rates clearly higher than jus- 
tified by the credit position of the local gov- 
ernment. 

PROTECT LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


“Just as‘small business is given some pro- 
tection against private money market ex- 
tremes through the Small Business Admin- 
istration loan program, it is equally, if not 
more, important that local governments se- 
cure the same protection. 

“One of the chief reasons for the rapid 
shifting of population and economic enter- 
prise into large metropolitan concentrations 
is the inability of local governments to se- 
cure long-term investment capital for public 
facilities to serve either industry or residen- 
tial subdivisions. 
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“For this reason alone, the Congress should 
enact a larger, more realistic community 
facilities loan program in order to equalize 
the cost of money for smaller communities, 
thus preventing Home Town, U.S.A., from 
being shoved off the American scene. 

“Through various grant-in-aid and loan 
programs, the Federal Government is recog- 
nizing the need to assist urban communities. 
Not the least of these efforts are contained 
in the 1961 housing bill. 


SMALL TOWNS HAMPERED 


“Specifically, I refer to the $2,500 million 
additional authorization for urban renewal 
grants. Municipal governments, in order to 
carry out urban renewal projects at this 
magnitude, must put up from local funds 
one-third of the net cost, or $1,250 million. 

“As long as financial limitations and the 
inability to secure long-term financing at 
reasoable interest rates exist, urban renewal 
will continue to be of primary benefit only 
to large metropolitan centers. In Tennes- 
see, at least five smaller municipalities have 
abandoned urban renewal projects because 
of inability to raise the one-third matching 
funds. 

“Therefore, insofar as smaller communi- 
ties and municipal governments are con- 
cerned, an expanded and more adequate 
community facility logn program is an es- 
sential part of urban renewal. Communi- 
ties under 10,000 population in many areas 
have just as great a percentage of blighted 
territories subject to the cleansing power 
of urban renewal as do our larger metro- 
politan centers. They will not be excluded 
from urban renewal if they can secure long- 
term loans at reasonable interest rates. 


LOANS NEEDED FOR FACILITIES 


“This great housing bill, H.R. 6028, con- 
tains numerous new and expanded provi- 
sions to assure the rapid construction of 
housing. Will these new subdivisions be 
served by adequate public facilities and 
services? If so, local governments in this 
country must spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars to construct these essential public 
improvements. I would hope that those mu- 
nicipalities stifled by debts and heavy debt 
service charges which prevent the prompt 
extension of municipal facilities will be able 
to come to the Community Facilities Loan 
Administration for low-cost water, sewer and 
other construction funds. 

“In any soundly conceived Federal-grant- 
in-aid or loan program, there is always local 
matching ranging from one-third to 70 per- 
cent of the total cost of projects. A reason- 
able loan program would be a great help to 
many communities in utilization of these 
Federal programs. 

“Also, the recently enacted Area Redevelop- 
ment Act provides only $100 million of pub- 
lic facilities loans and $75 million of grants 
to aid hundreds of communities in distressed 
areas to provide public facilities needed for 
industrial and other economic expansion. 
Those of us familiar with municipal govern- 
ment are certain that these funds will be 
inadequate, and hope that expansion of the 
701 loan program would be available to meet 
the deficit. 

“It would seem reasonable that this sec- 
tion of the housing bill contain the same 
provisions on interest rates as the section 
providing loans for college housing. The 
principle of basing the rates charged upon 
the average cost of money on the entire Fed- 
eral debt, plus one-quarter percent for a 
profit, would be reasonable. There is no sug- 
gestion that these loans should be subsidized, 
and no justification that an excessive profit 
be made. 

“The loan provisions of section 701 of the 
Housing Act confronts this committee with 
two basic issues of public policy. 

“First, shall the urban areas of America 
be fully served by public facilities essential 
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for their growth and development, or per- 
mitted to develop in disorder? 

“Second, are the built-in discriminations 
of the private money markets of the country 
to destroy the competitive position in 
American life of the smaller community due 
to excessively high interest rates on public 
bonds, concentrating our population and 
economic activity in a few great metro- 
politan areas? 

“Municipal governments have the motiva- 
tion and the administrative capabilities to 
provide adequate facilities and services. The 
only other essential ingredient is access to 
long-term investment capital at reasonable 
interest rates. I hope this committee and 
the Congress will help them meet this need.” 





International Association of Machinists 
Urges Prompt Congressional Action on 
President’s Legislative Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the delegates of the New England 
Conference, International Association of 
Machinists, held in Boston, Mass., on 
April 15 and 16, 1961: 

Serine 1961 Conrerence or New ENGLAND 

CONFERENCE, Boston, Apri. 15 AND 16 


Whereas the November 1961 elections 
marked the first time since 1948 that a labor 
endorsed candidate was elected the President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the ability of labor to deliver its 
best vote turnout in support of an endorsed 
presidential candidate was due in large part 
to the outstandingly liberal Democratic plat- 
form adopted in Los Angeles in July 1960, 
this compact or contract with the voters on 
general welfare legislation gave labor some- 
thing of value to present to memUBers and 
gain their enthusiastic support of candidates 
who ran for office on this liberal program; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, We now ask for prompt congres- 
sional action on this Democratic Party plat- 
form to stimulate the economy and advance 
the general welfare of the American people 
and halt the spread of the unnecessary reces- 
sion reflected in steadily growing unemploy- 
ment. 

Specifically we ask for enactment of the 
legislative program requested by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Democratic Party 
convention in Los Angeles July 1960. 

Programs we feel need immediate action 
by Congress are these, covered by specific 
requests of the President: 

1. Increase the minimum wage to $1.25 
per hour and extend coverage to the millions 
of American workers not now protected by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

2. Area redevelopment. 

3. Medical care for the aged. 

4. Federal aid to education. 

5. Establish Federal standards and update 
the unemployment compensation laws, 

6. An adequate housing law. 

There is nothing radical, revolutionary, 
undemocratic, or inflationary in these neces- 
sary proposals to meet the pressing needs 
of the American people today. This program 
should be supported by all Congressmen who 
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believe in their responsibility for the general 
welfare of all of the people and who are not 
subservient to the NAM or the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Wanted: A Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial of David Lawrence appearing in 
the June 19 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report certainly expresses my feelings 
relative to the drifting of our country 
from one stalemate to another in the 
field of foreign affairs. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be reprinted 
in the REcorD: 

WANTED: A FOREIGN POLICY 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States seems to be drifting 
from one stalemate to another. 

The Communists are playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker. 

A President of the United States goes all 
the way to Vienna and elicits a promise for 
an “effective cease fire in Laos,” and then 
we read a few days later that the Com- 
munist-aided troops of the rebel forces are 
continuing their attacks. 

Certainly there will be an effective cease 
fire in Laos some day—when the major part 
of that country is occupied by the Com- 
munists and when neutrality means absolute 
control of Laos by Moscow. 

How long must the American people wait 
for their new President to be educated in 
foreign affairs? How long must the world 
wait for Mr. Kennedy to become informed 
about things he could easily have learned 
by reading the record—the dispatches from 
our ambassadors to the Department of State 
for the last 10 years? 

Mr. Kennedy said in his television speech 
on his return that “no major decision was 
either planned or taken.” Why, then, was 
it necessary for Mr. Kennedy to go to 
Vienna—just to look at and converse with 
Nikita Khrushchev? What could the Presi- 
dent possibly learn from a faithless and god- 
less man that couldn’t have been learned 
from a study of the acts of that same dic- 
tator in the past? The voice of the Soviet 
trickster is less important than the deception 
he practices with his sleight of hand. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the American people a 
half-hour speech filled with generalities. He 
spoke in glowing terms of his visits to Messrs. 
De Gaulle and Macmillan. But of what prac- 
tical value is all this? 

We know that to stand up against the 
Russians requires not just high-sounding 
words or implicit threats, but action based 
on a consistent and clear-cut foreign policy. 

The lessons of strategy in war teach us 
that it is never wise to let the enemy pick his 
own battlefield. 

We must sooner or later in the cold war 
face up to the Communist threat and take 
action. 

What battlefield is open to us? 

First there is Latin America. Either we 
defend this hemisphere from invasion by the 
Communists, or we allow them to take over 
country after country. 

The time has come to halt the Com- 
munist invasion of Latin America. 

Promises of money to the “underprivi- 
leged” will not do it. This form of aid is a 
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long-range affair. It may take years. It 
doesn’t meet the exigencies of the moment. 

The first objective should be to get the 
Communists out of this hemisphere. 

This means we should also get rid of them 
in the United States. More laws are needed. 
More vigilance is needed. More exposure by 
congressional committees is needed. We 
must disregard the cries of the pacifists, and 
the misguided “intellectuals” who want to 
stifle the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. America must be alerted 
to the dangers from within. 

The Communists have been spending huge 
sums in this hemisphere. They have stooges 
not only in some of our universities and 
colleges but in educational institutions 
throughout Latin America. They rely on 
stooges who are native citizens and who in- 
filtrate the press, the churches, and the 
governments themselves. In Western Europe 
there isn’t a government which doesn’t have 
an internal Communist problem. 

When are the free nations going to wake 
up to the Communist strategy in the “cold 
war?” When will we abandon our indiffer- 
ence and begin offering resistance to the 
Communist menace at home as well as 
abroad? 

The absence of a consistent and balanced 
policy by the United States in international 
affairs is the biggest single weakness of the 
West today. 

The first move that ought to be made, 
therefore, is to ask the Organization of 
American States to take action to drive the 
Communists apparatus out of each country 
in this hemisphere. 

Unless this is done, the United States 
should withhold any form of aid to the 
countries that do not cooperate. 

Cuba, specifically, should be told that 
unless American properties, recently seized, 
are paid for promptly, they will be taken 
over by military force. 

Russia should be told publicly and un- 
equivocally that access to Berlin is a right 
the Allies obtained during the last war, and 
any interference now means military force 
to safeguard those rights. The pronounce- 
ment should be signed by the United States, 
France, and Britain. If our Allies pussyfoot, 
or decline to go along, America should make 
clear to them that we cannot thereafter be 
responsible for the defense of Europe. It is 
a time for plain speaking. 

It’s time for action by the United States 
in the “cold war,” or the whole Western 
alliance will crumble, and Khrushchev will 
have his way without firing a shot. 

If America is in truth the leader of the 
free world, the time has come to lead with a 
foreign policy whose meaning Moscow will 
respect. 





Real Strength Is in Our Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
a@ newspaper writer who is well known to 
many of the Members of Congress, 
Frank Holeman, a past president of the 
National Press Club, and a distinguished 
member of the House Press Gallery, has 
written a column in the New York Daily 
News, that deals with a subject which is 
of great concern to all of us. 

I believe that besides being an inform- 
ative newspaper column, it also is a ser- 
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mon, and one which deserves the widest 
distribution—which it already has had 
to a considerable extent because the 
New York Daily News has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in our 
country, and besides publication in that 
paper the article was syndicated to an 
unnamed number of other newspapers. 

‘For the way in which it deals with one 
of the most disturbing situations in mod- 
ern life, I recommend Frank Holeman’s 
column to all of the Members of the 
House, and through them to their con- 
stituents: 

REAL STRENGTH Is IN OUR MORALS 
(By Frank Holeman) 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—A lot of people are 
trying to raise the moral tone of the country 
these days. President Kennedy has issued a 
code of ethics for administration officials. 
Defense Secretary McNamara has done the 
same for the armed services. And Commerce 
Secretary Hodges has a group working on a 
code for businessmen. 5 

Right now I'd settle for an honest auto- 
mobile mechanic. 

My wife took our car to a big garage the 
other day for the regular oil change and 
checkup. 

“Your bill certainly is reasonable,” she 
said, with relief. “I think I’ll be back.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied the garage- 
man. “I hope so.” 

Apparently he didn’t leave it entirely to 
chance. As soon as the car was out of the 
garage she noticed the left-turn indicator 
didn’t work. A few blocks farther on, the 
muffler began to make such a racket she 
knew it was busted. And at the next gas 
station the attendant found the battery was 
bone dry. 

Now somehow we don’t blame President 
Kennedy or McNamara or Hodges for that. 
We blame the garageman. 

A few days later the lock in the back door 
of the house stuck tight. We knew just 
what to do. We called the locksmith who 
installed it when the original lock gave out 
after 2 years. This time his assistant showed 
up. 

“It’s very easy to fix,” he said. “The fellow 
who put the lock in left a little piece out 
of it.” We don’t think that was the Govern- 
ment’s fault. It was the first locksmith’s. 

Then I went to work up on Capitol Hill, 
covering the Senate investigating of price- 
fixing in the electrical industry. There we 
heard guys who once made over $100,000 a 
year tell Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, and his antitrust subcommit- 
tee how they conspired to fix prices with 
their competitors in violation of Federal 
antitrust laws. 

LACKING PRINCIPLE, THEY GOT CONVICTIONS 


You can’t blame that on the Government, 
either. After all, the Justice Department 
broke up the conspiracy and obtained con- 
victions of 29 companies and 44 individuals. 
The witnesses themselves didn’t blame any- 
body in particular. Most of them said they 
knew it was against the law, but it had be- 
come a way of life. 

I thought I was just having a bad run of 
luck until I talked with some of my friends. 
A lot of them seem to be having the same 
trouble getting an honest dollar’s worth of 
work out of painters, plumbers, TV repair- 
men, mechanics, etc. And almost every week 
we read about somebody in public life some- 
where who got caught trying to make a fast 
buck on the sly. 

No wonder President Kennedy and his aids 
are so concerned about the Nation’s moral 
fiber. (That’s just another way of saying 
backbone—the determination to do what we 
know is right by our fellow men in our 
country.) But isn’t there a better way to 
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tackle the problem than by issuing nice 
flowery codes of ethics from Washington? 

I’ve heard of Government service turning 
a lot of weak peopie into crooks. But I’ve 
never heard of the Government making any- 
body honest. 

Every once in a while somebody suggests 
that we raise our officials’ salaries, to help 
them stay above temptation. But some of 
the highest paid men in Government went 
to jail in the teapot dome scandal. 


HOW COME TH® FBI CAN FIND INCORRUPTIBLE 
MEN? 


I used to wonder how the FBI and the 
Secret Service could hire their incorruptible 
agents for as little as $5,000 a year. You 
never heard of one of those guys involved in 
a scandal. Then, I think, I figured it out. 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and Secret 
Service Chief U. E. Baughman just pick 
men who are already good and train them in 
highly specialized work. 

Fortunately for us there are millions of 
good men and women around—in business, 
in Government, in the armed services, in 
every activity. How did they acquire hon- 
esty, manliness, Industry, and a decent re- 
gard for the rights and opinions of others? 

Maybe some lucky folks are born with it. 
But an awful lot of outside work went into 
making most of the good people I know— 
explaining, correction, and example by par- 
ents, clergymen, teachers, friends, school- 
mates, business associates, etc. 

I know a lot of work is going into my 
little boy, Jimmy, now. I almost broke my 
hand explaining somethimg to him the other 
night. That’s the tough part about it. You 
have to start from scratch with every kid 
and teach him fn a few years the lessons in 
good conduct which mankind has learned 
the hard way over centuries. 


AND SO WHAT IS THE REAL STRENGTH OF OUR 
NATION? 


A kid can learn mathematics and chemistry 
and physics in school. 

But it may take him a lifetime to learn 
that honesty is the best policy. Technical 
knowledge can be accumulated by the hu- 
man race; Apparently, ethical knowledge 
can’t. 

The principles of good conduct are much 
simpler, and more stable, than the theories 
of science, however. 

In 1946, I drove up the road from Naples 
to Rome for the News, past primitive villages 
where people live much as their ancestors 
did centuries ago. 

“Things haven’t changed very much here 
since the apostle Paul went to Rome to be 
tried by Caesar,” I thought. Then I realized 
those early people knew as much as we do 
about how to live and die. They had the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule 
and faith in God. 

Instead of a new code of ethics made in 
Washington, I'd like to see a big do-it-your- 
self campaign for the old one. For it seems 
to me the real strength of our Nation is not 
in our missiles. It’s in our morals. 





Address by Hon, James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
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board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 

at the commencement exercises at St. 

Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex., on 

May 28, 1961: 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE Coca-COLA ExPorRT CorpP., 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, ST. Mary’s UNI- 
VERSITY, SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 28, 1961 


The kind invitation which you most graci- 
ously sent me, I would have been happy to 
accept in any year. But this year I was par- 
ticularly delighted because in it I saw a 
symbolism. 

The invitation reads St. Mary’s University 
at San Antonio but it does not require much 
imagination to say that it is also—to ad- 
dress American youth—at the Alamo. 

The plain fact of the matter is that it is 
not only American youth—but the ideals, 
the accomplishments—and indeed—the very 
soul of Western civilization which is under 
devastating attack today. 

This is not the first time that the whole 
of Western civilization has been in the bal- 
ance. The Greeks saved it at Marathon, 
Charles Martel saved it at Tours. The strug- 
gle for preservation of the West has com- 
pounded both in time and magnitude. 
Where the struggle once involved thousands 
it now encompasses hundreds of millions. 
Indeed, our country gave of its blood and 
treasure three times in this century to save 
the freedom of the individual man. 

But neither the Greeks nor the Franks nor 
ourselves ever before faced the mortal chal- 
lenge which confronts us today in world 
communism. Tens of millions of graves and 
thousands of concentration camps prove con- 
clusively that the Communists place less 
value on the human spirit than did Attila 
the Hun. Space rockets and spinning satel- 
lites prove that our enemy intends to bor- 
row every technical advance of Western 
civilization to destroy the spiritual values 
which produced these selfsame material ad- 
vances.~ Worse still, not being bound by our 
humanitarian and spiritual values—with un- 
paralleled cunning—the Communist enemy 
has used the symbols of faith, hope, and 
charity to subvert and destroy those values 
in the human heart itself. 

I regret, indeed, that what was formerly 
a bright day—your commencement—the rec- 
ognition of your individual achievement, and 
your acceptance as a qualified member of 
the contributing adult community, must 
take place under a shadow of a mortal as- 
sault on all our institutions, including this 
very one from which you are today being 
graduated. It is a great temptation to gloss 
over the fact, to bestow upon the biack cloud 
of communism a fictitious silver lining, at 
least for your commencement day. 

To me, however, that would De close to 
spiritual treason because I believe that the 
first disagreeable task we must face is to 
face the fact that we as a Nation have not 
fully faced the fact that communism in- 
tends to destroy us and has come very far 
on the road to accomplishing its objective. 

One glance at the changes of the map 
since 1945 provides conclusive evidence. 
Fifteen countries have been imprisoned, 
hundreds of millions of people have been 
enslaved, and still the Red Tide sweeps 
onward. Let us not pay tribute to the 
enemy’s zeal; that is only half the story of 
his success. The other half we have con- 
tributed through our folly, our child-like 
ineptitude and our outright appeasement. 

At first, it was the incredible theory of 
the leaders of the West that our great 
strength frightened the Communists. To 
accommodate the supposed fears of the 
enemy, we disbanded our forces; demobilized 
our armies; dismounted our air arm; moth- 
balled our fleet. The Communists at once 
expanded into the power vacuum we had 
left. Country after country fell before their 
unopposed forces. 
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Then, compounding folly, we endeavored 
to form coalition governments with them. 
In each and every instance entrance of the 
Communists into a ministry meant the 
seizure of the police and defense systems, 
and the eventual fall of the country. 

We eventually accepted their military 
challenge in Korea and at the very moment 
of our victory elected to negotiate with 
them. But, even as we negotiated, their 
armies were withdrawn from Korea and de- 
ployed to South East Asia, where they again 
attacked successfully, and again offered to 
negotiate while they again regrouped for 
further assault. The fall of Laos, and fallen 
it has, indicates again, as it has so many 
times in the past, that they can rely on our 
folly. They have outrageously broken over 
70 solemn treaties to gain further territory. 
Indeed, if left to their nefarious pattern, the 
very last document handed to the U.S. Gov- 
enment before their attack on our mainland 
will be an offer to negotiate on a coalition 
government for the United States and, very 
unfortunately, there appears to be among us 
those who are fatuous enough to give such 
document credence. Not on the future, but 
on the present state of fact, I would ask 
these appeasers: Have you never heard of 
momentum? Do you think you can stop 
an avalanche half way down the slope? 
Do you think others will stand, that you 
may run away? Do you think that you 
may save your freedom by bargaining away 
that of another free people? 

Aside from the curtain going down in Asia, 
aside from the volcano which is Africa, what 
have our faint hearts to say about the in- 
vasion of our hemisphere? What possible 
explanation is there for the fact that Com- 
munist forces are within 20 minutes striking 
distance of our Florida cities? Nor can all 
the rhetoric in the world dispel the fact that 
Communist weapons, oOfficered by Commu- 
nist-trained crews, guard Havana this min- 
ute. Worse still, 2,000 non-Cuban Commu- 
nist secret police have suppressed any sem- 
blance of the liberty the Cuban people once 
had. Cuba is not undergoing another Cuban 
revolution; we and the hemisphere are un- 
dergoing our first Communist invasion. 

For nearly a century and a half this hemi- 
sphere has been kept inviolate of foreign in- 
trusion. Our own history recites that we did 
not hesitate to indicate the use of force 
when Britain, France, and Germany attempt- 
ed footholds in the Western Hemisphere 
within the last century. What crevice in our 
armor does Mr. Khrushchev believe he has 
perceived that makes him think he can pen- 
etrate the Western Hemisphere now? The 
answer, it seems to me, is crystal clear. He 
relies not on his strength but on our folly; 
not on his striking force but on our befud- 
dled breastbeaters, those who apologize for 
the American civilization—instead of up- 
holding it. 

Here in the city where stands the Alamo, 
that sacred shrine of American courage, let 
us take heart. Our problem is not that we 
have defended our country and its freedom 
and lost. Our problem, and our hope, is that 
we have not defended it to our fullest vigor. 

Firm friends and stanch allies are con- 
founded and bewildered as we again and 
again yield to the Communists that which 
no combination of powers on earth is strong 
enough to take away from us. Worse still, 
we have appeared to desert our oldest Amer- 
ican tradition, a tradition earned at Valley 
Forge, confirmed on the decks of the Consti- 
tution, and consecrated at the Alamo—the 
tradition that to the last man, when an 
American can no longer live as a freeman, 
he dies as a freeman, fighting for his free- 
dom and his flag. 

Once I was a member of a Cabinet when, 
in domestic crisis, the President declared 
that we have nothing to fear but fear itself. 
That, I believe, is doubly true of the inter- 
national situation tody. No more than the 
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Assyrians can the Communists hold together 
an empire built on fear, terror, and unspeak- 
able atrocities. 

It was never given to man, and it never 
will be, to create any device which can 
conquer the unconquerable soul God gave 
him. If fear of atomic war is great in the 
West it must be equally great in Moscow. 
Yet the Communist leaders again and again 
boast that they will rocket us with atomic 
warheads—as if they alone were armed. 
They intimidate our timid by threatening 
that of which they have every reason to be 
more terrified than we. Mr. Khrushchev ap- 
parently believes he is dealing with a nation 
whose citizens are afraid to die in its serv- 
ice. To this, we have given answer on a 
hundred battlefields. Let us stand by our 
principles thought the heavens fall. Noman 
and no nation ever compromises an eternal 
principle; it only succeeds in compromising 
itself. As at Philadelphia in 1776, the path 
of duty is the path of hardship and sacrifice; 
but it is the only path to both safety and 
honor. 

Here let me state an article of my personal 
faith. I, for one, am unafraid. Ido not be- 
lieve that the brainwashing of the Commu- 
nists can eradicate from the mind of man, 
Him who died on the Cross to save man’s 
soul. Nor do I believe it ordained by Heaven 
that those sacred bloody footprints in the 
snow of Valley Forge can be eradicated from 
the sands of time by an uncultivated, bare- 
foot barbarian pounding his shoes on the 
table at the United Nations. 

It will be a long road back but the burden 
is light when the heart is free—free from 
doubt and free from fear and free from fear 
of compromise. 

There are among us panicky Pollyannas. 
They simultaneously shriek that the civilized 
world may be destroyed in 1 night and at 
the same time point out that if we continue 
to yield to the enemy everything will work 
itself out, maybe, in a couple of hundred 
years. What they are doing is rationalizing 
their appeasement policy. 

Apparently, the most recent lessons of 
history are overlooked. Appeasement will 
not work. Baldwin, blindfolding himself, 
did not stop the build up of the Nazi forces 
which swept over Europe. Chamberlain's 
appeasement umbrella did not stop the rain 
of bombs on British cities. Dictators, brown, 
red, or black, are stopped by minute men, 
not rabbit men. 

They declare again and again that global 
war may take place by accident—that an 
incident or a mistake will spark it off. 
Oddly, my concern is much greater. I believe 
that the Communist leaders, like Hitler, are 
unaware that their ruthless expansion has 
compressed the West to the point where 
there is little more to yield. When there is 
nothing more to yield, and pressure con- 
tinues, war occurs not through a spark but 
by the spontaneous combustion of compres- 
sion. Thus Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land; then Austria; then Czechoslovakia. He 
believed he had found the way to bloodless 
world conquest. Actually, he had compressed 
the West to the point where his attack on 
Poland caused the explosion of all of his 
previous pressures into World War II. Fail- 
ing to understand this, Hitler was amazed 
at the result which brought him low. He 
found it impossible to believe that those who 
had always yielded were now fighting to the 
death. The Communists do not realize that 
it was not the straw which broke the camel’s 
back—but the crushing weight of the tre- 
mendous load previously placed upon it. 

This is the great danger—that the Com- 
munists, like the Nazis, because of their 
spectacular geographical expansion may 
come to believe that they are effectively 
blasting through their road to world domi- 
nation when, in fact, they are really tamping 
home a global explosion. 
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In a sense, therefore, I feel that to yield 
further to them is to add to their delusion 
that they can, in the end, pressure the West 
off this earth without war. Obviously, should 
they actually pursue this course to its logi- 
cal conclusion, war would be inevitable. 

Therefore, it seems to me, it would be wise 
to indicate unmistakably to the Kremlin 
that the course it pursues, like Hitler’s, may 
produce a result it does not foresee. 

Now the President of the United States has 
started this tremendous work of reeducation 
of the Communists, and, in my opinion, he 
has started at the right place and at the 
right time. On April 20, speaking of Cuba, 
President Kennedy declared: “Our restraint 
is not inexhaustible. Should it ever appear 
that the inter-American doctrine of non- 
interference merely conceals or excuses a 
policy of nonaction; if the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their com- 
mitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration, then I want it clearly understood 
that this Government will not hesitate in 
meeting its primary obligations, which are 
the security of our Nation.” 

Accordingly, in my opinion, this statement 
of the President on April 20, will live in his- 
tory with the call of Roland’s horn and the 
speeches of Demosthenes. It rings clear, not 
only with the traditions of this Republic. 
It is both a bugle call to the West and a 
clarion warning to the masters of the Krem- 
lin. 

Now the Supreme Court has ruled again 
and again that the President of the United 
States is the sole spokesman for this Nation 
in international affairs. The Supreme Court 
correctly points out that because of the 
unique sources of information at his com- 
mand, and the very delicate nature of di- 
plomacy, he alone must decide foreign policy. 
Under the Constitution he does not even 
have the right to delegate that power to any 
other man. 

I deeply respect both the office and the 
man—President Kennedy—who bears this 
terrible burden by law and in fact alone. 
I do not presume to tell him how he must 
exercise his judgment upon which rests the 
lives of men, of nations, and freedom. But, 
as a citizen, I am glad to fortify his judg- 
ment of April 20 by my own experience. 

In the last year, I have spoken personally 
and privately to most of the heads of govern- 
ment in the Far East and in South America. 
It is my opinion that as spokesmen for the 
free world they are far more in favor of a 
firm and final position than a policy of ap- 
peasement masquerading as the easing of a 
series of crises, crises which the Communists 
themselves manufacture. These foreign 
statesmen are much more aware than some 
of our own statesmen, of the fact that 
by practicing unceasing brinksmanship, 
Khrushchev is pushing us back into the 
abyss of dishonor and disaster. 

It follows that the President has gained 
free-world approval in drawing the line. 
He has placed the responsibility where it 
belongs—on the Communist aggressor. 

Since President Kennedy has said that we 
do not intend to abandon Cuba to Commu- 
nism, and since the Communists are accel- 
erating their rate of acquisition there, it may 
be that the force of the United States may 
be necessary to expell them. That decision 
can be made under American law and oath 
of God by one man alone. 


But it is my conviction that should Presi- 
dent Kennedy elect to order the Armed Forces 
of the United States into action against 
Commust Castro his action would be hailed 
by the free governments and the free peoples 
of the world. In these times of agonizing de- 
cision, their prayers are already with him. 
Furthermore, even more important than the 
preservation of the Western Hemisphere, the 
avoidance of global war may well depend 
upon giving unmistakable evidence to the 
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Kremlin that to the extent that it believes 
itself on the way to world conquest it is in 
fact on the road to global war. 

It is a fact that we may have to accept such 
war in defense of our liberty. We must not 
conceal this from ourselves and, still less, 
should we conceal it from our enemy. The 
peace of the world may well depend on the 
reeducation of Mr. Khrushchev, because if 
war he seeks he has found the way in which 
to make it inevitable. The fact is, freedom 
will not be edged off this earth by Mr. Khru- 
schev’s brinksmanhip. 

There must be hours of Presidential agony. 
No President in American history has borne 
greater burdens than President Kennedy 
bears at this minute. Diplomatic disasters 
of first magnitude confront the Nation on 
every side. Pressure of the enemy and doubts 
among our allies, the groans of the enslaved 
nations and peoples and the whimpers of the 
appeasers assail the President from every 
angle. ' 

I should be less than frank if I did not say 
that I, as an American, am appalled more at 
our appeasers than I am intimidated by the 
Communists. I count it ignominious for any 
American statesman to indicate that he be- 
lieves we must have good moral reasons for 
intervention in Cuba when, in my opinion, 
we are hard put to it to find good moral 
reasons for failure to intervene at once. 

It might be timely to record that it is not 
in the tradition of Texas, the Alamo or 
America to turn one’s back on a neighbor 
because his house is under attack. 

But, if the crisis is great, the American 
tradition that the crisis will produce the 
man holds true. No man in the world nor 
in our history is better qualified to make 
decision than President Kennedy. He knows 
the horrors of war because he has suffered 
them. But he also knows that freedom is 
priceless because he offered his own life to 
save it. 

My prayers, as I know do yours, accompany 
him in these fateful days. And here, on 
this otherwise glad day I must conclude 
sadly. My deepest prayers accompany you 
because, as President Lincoln said, it is the 
greatest of pities that the burden and pro- 
tection of our oldest rights and traditions 
must fall upon the youngest of shoulders. 

This day of commencement means that 
you not only enter the adult community but 
upon you falls the duty of first defenders of 
this Republic and its principles. 

I pray to God that the day may come when 
the freedom of man must not be paid for 
with lives of young men. I know in my 
heart that if we stand on our principles we 
shall be invincible—our enemy will know 
that we are invincible—and the catastrophe 
of world war III will be avoided. In any 
event, it is, in my opinion, the duty of one 
generation to pass on what it has learned 
from the preceding generation to the next. 
Thus, while my widowed mother was unable 
to give us the benefit of formal education in 
institutions of higher learning, she did sum 
up the American spirit in one sentence 
which I recommend to your consideration. 
My mother said: “Americans kneel—but 
only to God.” 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill (H.R. 7587) de- 
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signed to close a customs loophole and 
bring a stop to collusive duty avoidance 
endeavors by certain bicycle importers 
and foreign bicycle manufacturers. In 
essence my bill would stop foreign manu- 
factured bicycles from being imported 
into the United States under a customs 
subterfuge that results in the assessment 
of only half of the duty that Congress 
and the Executive intended should ap- 
ply. The bill would not give any new 
protection to the American bicycle in- 
dustry but would merely make sure that 
the American manufacturers providing 
jobs for American working people get the 
benefit of the tariff safeguards presently 
on the statute books. 

The problem arises from the fact that 
for tariff purposes there are classifica- 
tions of bicycles according to weight 
specifications with the duty on light- 
weight bicycles being less that for other 
weights. The Treasury Department has 
ruled that accessory items such as lug- 
gage carriers, kickstands, tanks, and 
other items of a similar nature shall not 
be included in the computation of a bi- 
cycle weight with the result that im- 
ported bicycles which in fact are com- 
parable to an American middleweight 
bicycle are entering the United States 
with these accessories at the lower duty 
rate applicable to lightweight bicycles. 
These imported lightweight bicycles are 
designed and intended to compete 
against American made middleweight 
bicycles. This means that the US. 
Government is denied duty revenue to 
which it is entitled and American bi- 
cycle producers including the workmen 
are denied the tariff protection to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
which I have sponsored, along with a 
similar bill H.R. 7345, sponsored by my 
distinguished committee colleague, the 
Honorable EvGene J. Keocu, of New 
York, is to give effect to the clearly in- 
tended duty treatment so that unfair 
competition will not arise from the pres- 
ent erroneous application of the law. 
This urgently needed corrective action 
would be accomplished by a clarifying 
definition of what the tariff law means 
in regard to a lightweight bicycle. 

Mr. Speaker, the survival of our do- 
mestic bicycle industry may well depend 
on the promptness with which Congress 
acts on the legislative proposal which I 
have joined in cosponsoring with my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEoGH]. 

Mr. Speaker, my own State of Ten- 
nessee is vitally interested in this pro- 
posed legislation because one of the larg- 
est bicycle manufacturing plants in the 
country is located in Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. This plant last year employed 
2,000 workers. 

Due to this unfair import competition 
the employment this year has dropped 
to 1,800 workers. 

Unless this loophole is promptly closed, 
further substantial decline in employ- 
ment will necessarily follow. 
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National Leaders Honor Senator Norris 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, many top 
Government officials and leaders of vari- 
ous segments of our Nation came to 
Washington last month to pay tribute 
to the late great Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska. 

Senator Norris was the champion of 
many great causes and made numerous 
significant and worthwhile contributions 
to the Nation. However, the people of 
Tennessee and the South remember 
Senator Norris first and foremost for his 
work which made possible the establish- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and this great agency of our Government 
stands as a monument to his name and 
his life of public service. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent issue of Public 
Power Magazine carried an account of 
this meeting which was held for the pur- 
pose of showing for the first time the 
new commemorative stamp honoring the 
late Senator Norris. Yesterday on the 
100th anniversary of the birth of George 
W. Norris, the stamp went on sale for the 
first time. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be reprinted in the ReEcorp. 
The article follows: 

NATIONAL LEADERS Har. Norris LEGAcY— 
NATIONAL CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE HONORS 
SENATOR WHO FouGuT For TVA, REA 
Top Government officials, former col- 

leagues, and representatives of consumer, 

farm, labor, cooperative, and public power 
groups paid tribute to the late Senator 

George W. Norris last month. 

The occasion was the Norris Centennial 
Conference, which grew out of an editorial 
in the August, 1960, issue of Public Power. 

Pointing out that 1961 would mark the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Nebraska 
Senator’s birth, Public Power called for a 
centennial celebration to “serve as an in- 
spiring reaffirmation of the need for courage, 
integrity, and intelligence in public policy.” 

“To consumer-owned electric systems and 
advocates of full, comprehensive and bene- 
ficial development of water resources, Sena- 
tor Norris is a sort of patron saint,” the Pub- 
lic Power editorial declared. “The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and the public power 
systems in Nebraska all owe a great debt to 
the vision and vigor of George Norris.” 

The Conference, held at Washington’s Wil- 
lard Hotel, was the occasion for unveiling the 
design of the Norris commemorative postage 
stamp, which will go on sale July 11, 1961, 
the anniversary of the Senator’s birth. Par- 
ticipating in the ceremony were Senator 
Norris’ daughters, Mrs. John F. Robertson 
and Mrs. Gordon Rath, and Deputy Post- 
master General H. W. Brawley. 

President John F. Kennedy, in a message 
to the conference, declared that Senator 
Norris was “above all a man dedicated to 
the defense and protection of personal free- 
dom.” 

“The monuments to George Norris are 
found in the industrial plants in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the lighted farmhouses, and 
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our great multi-purpose dams,” the Presi- 
dent wrote. “But he was more than a cour- 
ageous champion of the right of the people 
to natural resources; he was more than a 
vigorous fighter against monopoly; he was 
more than a brilliant spokesman for democ- 
racy. He was, above all, a man dedicated to 
the defense and protection of personal free- 
dom. Today, when these freedoms are in 
jeopardy, it is particularly appropriate to 
honor George Norris.” 

White House Special Counsel Theodore C. 
Sorensen, whose father was a close associate 
and campaign -manager for the Senator, 
speaking at the conference banquet, declared 
that Senator Norris “always saw the longer 
view and the larger picture; and so must 
we.” 

“He would remind us tonight that the 
tributaries are often more tempting than the 
main channel—that the quick result is often 
more dramatic than the long haul—and that 
there is not a step to be taken that will not 
arouse doubts or fears in the hearts of some,” 
Mr. Sorensen declared. 

“But if we can only move ahead—not 
slowly but deliberately, not alone but with 
allies, not from fear but with hope—then 
can we fulfill the Norris dream and complete 
the Norris legacy. And we shall do it, not for 
him alone, not for ourselves, but for ‘genera- 
tions yet unborn.’ ” 

Creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was characterized as one of the late Senator’s 
greatest achievements by Senators GrorcE D. 
AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, and LIsTER 
Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, both of whom 
served in the Senate with the Nebraskan. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
a luncheon speaker, called the TVA “a living 
memorial” to Senator Norris, and declared 
that the Nebraska Senator was “‘the forerun- 
ner and prophet of the New Frontier.” 

Pointing out that Senator Norris had a 
“true national feeling,” Secretary Udall said 
that the threatened giveaway at Muscle 
Shoals after World War I “was too much for 
Norris and he began his long fight for TVA.” 
The legislation was passed by Congress twice, 
only to be vetoed by Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, the Secretary noted. 

The Secretary told the conference he felt 
Senator Norris would approve President Ken- 
nedy’s message to Congress on natural re- 
sources, and he concluded: “George Norris’ 
spirit walks in Washington today.” 

Senator AIKEN, addressing a conference 
session on “The Unfinished Work of George 
Norris,” said great areas of our country “are 
still awaiting the full development of their 
land and water resources. The goal of low- 
cost electric power should now be sought 
more vigorously.” 

“The trend toward a nationwide power 
grid is here,” Senator AIKEN pointed out. 
“It cannot be stopped and probably should 
not be stopped.” 

Senator Hitz recalled that when he first 
came to Washington to take his seat in Con- 
gress, he found that George Norris “had 
already accepted as his own the long and 
arduous fight to save for public use the war 
surplus properties at Muscle Shoals in my 
home State of Alabama. This was the be- 
ginning of TVA. A dam half built across 
the river and a chemical facility constructed 
to produce munitions, these were the assets 
regarded as surplus to the Nation’s needs 
when World War I was ended.” 

General Manager Alex Radin of the 
American Public Power Association, who 
presided at a conference luncheon, declared 
that Senator Norris not only made possible 
the TVA but through creation of TVA made 
possible the pacesetting local public power 
systems of the Tennessee Valley, which have 
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acted as a yardstick to measure electric 
utilities all over the Nation. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, said that while some of Senator 
Norris’ concepts have been put to use, “too 
many others, equally feasible, equally essen- 
tial, exist today only in the yellowing pages 
of ancient copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.” 

Presidential assistant, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., traced the history of American liberalism 
and the part played by George Norris, who he 
said was able to make the transition from 
the agrarian liberalism of Jefferson to the 
industrial era, while others “remained frozen 
in the cliches of an earlier day.” 

Gov. Frank B. Morrison of Nebraska, not- 
ing Senator Morris’s successful fight to estab- 
lish the rural electrification program, de- 
clared that “because of his leadership and 
because of his vision, life in rural America 
was transformed.” 

The Nebraska Senator’s contribution to 
American workers was hailed by representa- 
tives of organized labor and by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, who noted that 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, outlawing ‘yellow 
dog” contracts, is known as organized labor's 
“Magna Carta.” 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
told a luncheon audience that “the great 
struggles for human progress are never really 
won. They must be fought over and over 
again—not just at intervals, but all the 
time.” 

Mr. Meany drew a parallel between Senator 
Norris’ fight for public power and his spon- 
sorship of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
commented: “Just as the forces of reaction 
tried to throttle TVA, and have blocked ef- 
forts to duplicate it elsewhere, so have they 
hacked away at the Norris-LaGuardia Act.” 

James B. Carey, president of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) said the Nation 
needs “radicals for the new time” in the 
Norris tradition. 

Present day liberals have become “too 
complacent, too apathetic and too comfort- 
able,” Mr. Carey warned in an address pre- 
pared for the conference, and presented by 
Ted Silvey of the AFL-CIO Research Depart- 
ment. “Perhaps we are letting the great 
Nebraskan down. Perhaps our Nation needs 
a little more radicalism, a few more brave 
new ideas, and a lot more people who are 
willing to stand up and be counted—re- 
gardless of the consequences—when they 
know that they are right.” 

A little-known achievement of Senator 
Norris’, in crossing party lines to complete 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, was 
praised by James L. Robertson, member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and a member of the Norris 
family by marriage. Mr. Robertson added 
that the Senator as early as 1907 was urging 
on the floor of the House that Federal in- 
surance be provided for bank deposits. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture and REA 
Administrator Claude R. Wickard declared 
that Senator Norris “had to his credit more 
legislative reforms than any other Member 
of Congress in our history,” and added, 
“Most of Senator Norris’ legislative victories 
came only after long uphill battles against 
determined and well entrenched opposition:” 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of Nation- 
wide Insurance Cos., urged labor, farm and 
consumer groups to apply “the Norris 
philosophy” and work together through co- 
operative effort “to provide themselves with 
the just fruits of their labor.” 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washing- 
ton Columnist Drew Pearson, and Leonard 
Kenfield, president, Montana Farmers Union, 
presided at conference sessions. 
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River Projects in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following state- 
ment by Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Public Works: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, JR. 


Over 20 years ago the Alabama-Coosa 
Rivers’ basin was designated the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem area. 

Today, the region’s resources are still 
relatively undeveloped compared to their 
great .potentials. Floods do considerable 
damage. Unemployment is high, particu- 
larly in the smaller towns, and many farm- 
ers have had to move away. Those farmers 
who remain find few jobs to supplement 
their small farm incomes. 

Sixteen years ago Congress raised high 
hopes in the hearts of the people of the 
area when it authorized, on March 2, 1945, 
several Corps of Engineers’ projects for flood 
control, electric power production, and other 
purposes, and to dredge the rivers to a nav- 
igable 9-feet depth. These projects would 
stimulate commercial water traffic, attract 
new industries, provide jobs and develop re- 
sources. 

The possibility of navigation on the Ala- 
bama River encouraged several industries to 
locate there, including a large chemical plant 
which purchased 850 acres of land in the 
area. A magnesium company and other 
firms hope to build plants in the basin. 
Early in 1954 the Alabama Power Co. ex- 
pressed a desire to build several dams and 
develop electric power on the Coosa River. 
The company received a license from the 
Federal Power Commission on September 4, 
1957, contracting that all its dams be com- 
pleted in 10 years after commencement of 
the first dam. Construction has begun by 
that company on Weiss Dam on the Coosa 
River, and groundbreaking ceremonies were 
held on April 26, 1958. 

Last year this committee approved the ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for the Corps of 
Engineers for advance planning on the Mil- 
lers Ferry lock and dam near Camden, in 
Wilcox County, 142 miles above Mobile, Ala. 

I strongly urge your prompt approval of 
(1) $375,000 to complete the advanced plan- 
ning and design of Millers Ferry navigation 
and hydroelectric power dam, Alabama River, 
at mile 140; (2) $75,000 to resume planning 
of Claiborne navigation dam, Alabama River, 
at mile 80; (3) $300,000 to complete planning 
and design of Carters flood and hydroelectric 
power dam, Coosawattee River, Ga. 


Millers Ferry lock and dam is a multiple- 
purpose project approved in 1945 to provide 
flood control, navigation, and electric power 
capacity of 76,000 kilowatts. Jones Bluff lock 
and dam, 247 miles above Mobile, is a multi- 
ple-purpose project planned to have 68,000 
kilowatts of electric power capacity. Those 
two dams will have an average annual elec- 
tric energy output of 729,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Claiborne lock and dam was authorized for 
construction 83 miles above Mobile to pro- 
vide flood control, navigation and other bene- 
fits. 

Good congressional planning requires a 
quick start on development of the Corps of 
Engineers projects so that improvements on 
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both the Alabama and Coosa Rivers may be 
completed together, in about 10 years. 

Early development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River system is vitally important to the fam- 
ilies of at least 1,500,000 people in that basin 
including numerous industries and associa- 
tions of whom all seem to favor the projects. 

The basin covers about 23,800 square 
miles or about one-third the area of Ala- 
bama and several counties in Georgia. That 
region is one of the least accessible areas 
in the United States to the enemy in time 
of war and its development is valuable to our 
defense and to inter-American and other 
foreign trade. 

The region’s potential contributions to na- 
tional and local development are great. In 
1950 the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission termed the Alabama-Coosa Riv- 
ers as potentially one of the 10 greatest riv- 
er systems in the United States. 

The area has numerous minerals, some 
of which are only partially developed but 
most of them occur in quantity and could be 
valuable commercially if the rivers were nav- 
igable and power available. Some of the 
many minerals include asbestos, barite, baux- 
ite, clay, coal, dolomite, fuller’s earth, glass, 
graphite, gravel, lignite, limestone, manga- 
nese, mica, oil, selma chalk, slate and tin. 

The Corps of Engineers has reported a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio of one-tenth to 
1 for the Alabama-Coosa River projects, 
which means they will ultimately more than 
pay their way. These projects will provide 
electric power, and encourage expansion of 
present industries and the development ‘of 
new projects and industries. They will al- 
low lower and more stable transportation 
rates for bulk materials, provide job oppor- 
tunities, and supplemental incomes for farm 
families. The dam will not only help pro- 
vide power and flood control; it will also 
create abundant recreational areas along the 
rivers by flooding the low marshlands. The 
reservoirs would provide water for irrigation. 

I believe that quick action on these proj- 
ects is vitally important to the Alabama- 
Coosa River Basin and to the United States. 
Consequently, I once again urge that you 
approve: (1) $375,000 to complete the ad- 
vanced planning and design of Millers Ferry 
navigation and hydroelectric dam, 
Alabama River, at mile 140; (2) $75,000 to 
resume planning of Claiborne navigation 
dam, Alabama River, at mile 80; (3) $300,000 
to complete planning and design of Carters 
flood and hydroelectric power dam, Coosa- 
wattee River, Ga. 





“Hope” Leaves After Bringing Hope to 
Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have followed the course of the 
SS Hope I, from a dream into a reality, 
and as it stopped at more than a dozen 
ports in Indonesia. The story of the In- 
donesian doctors and nurses working 
with our own doctors and nurses and 
learning from each other is a fantastic 
one. 

Now the ship proceeds to Saigon, South 
Vietnam, and my interest increases be- 
cause there is an orthopedic surgeon 
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from my congressional district aboard 
the ship. He is Dr. Alexander Miller of 
Cleveland Heights. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of a story which 
appeared in the Djakarta (Indonesia) 
Daily Mail on May 31, 1961. The edi- 
torial and the statement by the Indo- 
nesian Minister of Health Dr. Satrio 
were made upon the departure of the SS 
Hope I after more than 7 months in 
Indonesia. 

*“Horpse” LEAVES TopAy AFTER BRINGING HOPE 
TO MANY 


Compared with the shortage of medical 
doctors in this country, with the many kinds 
of diseases and disasters our people are suf- 
fering, the Hope was only a droplet in a 
desert of need. Steaming from port to port 
since its arrival on October 19 last year, con- 
stantly alert to disaster needs, the gleaming 
white U.S. Project Hope’s ship that was de- 
signed by a bold and imaginative idea to help 
insure peace and to bring people closer to 
people, has proven America’s productive good 
will and energies in their efforts for friend- 
ship. 

Indonesians are very grateful, not only for 
the drugs, vaccinations and serums that 
had been administered or for the medical 
treatments that had been rendered to the 
sick and injured, but also, which is the most 
important, for the sacrifices incurred by 
Americans in participating and contribut- 
ing in the Project Hope, a positive and crea- 
tive program done people to people. There 
is a saying “even the just have need of help.” 
So, why should people who really need some- 
thing more be ashamed to have need for 
help? 

We need something more, something to 
combat poverty’s eroding influences, some- 
thing to make the benefits of civilization 
available. What we need are health, friend- 
ship, and peace. In gaining these no nation 
can stand alone. The nations need help. 
Help each other. Not in the sense of politics 
or religion, but in the sense of humanism. 

At the farewell party held last night at the 
Hope Office in Djalan Merdeka Selatan, were 
seen among thhe VIP’s Commodore Surja- 
darma dressed in civilian clothes, American 
Ambassador Howard P. Jones, Mrs. Dr. 
Hoeroestiati Subandrio and Minister of 
Health Dr. Satrio who made a farewell speech 
as follows: 

“Your excellencies, members of the staff of 
the hospital ship Hope, and friends, it is a 
real pleasure to me to be your host this 
evening, representing the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment, the central committee of the Hope 
in Indonesia and the people of Indonesia, 
especially those who have received the benefit 
of the Project Hope. 

“About 1 year ago, when Dr. Walsh came 
in Indonesia for the first time to discuss the 
possibilities of the hospital ship program in 
our country, I told him that the situation 
was hopeful, that the program would be ap- 
preciated and that the Indonesians would 
take an active part and cooperate fully in 
such a program based on a humanitarian 
principle. Even more than that, I told him 
that in the field of medicine Indonesia was 
prepared to cooperate with all countries in 
the world as a country which is a member of 
the WHO and a country with a Red Cross 
tradition, 

“In addition we had had a special experi- 
ence with extremely good results in the affili- 
ation program between the medical school of 
Djakarta and the medical school of Cali- 
fornia. For those reasons I was even con- 
vinced that the Project Hope would work 
successfully. 

“The most important condition for a suc- 
cess would be to secure that the plan of 
operation should fit in the general program 
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of action of the Indonesian Health Depart- 
ment and that it would be adjusted to local 
needs and circumstances. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, at this moment 
I can congratulate you with the great suc- 
cess you have attained in the past few 
months and I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations also to the people of the United 
States, particularly those who have contrib- 
uted and supported the hospital ship 
project. 

“We are happy to have accomplished a 
work of joint operation in the field of medi- 
cine, the first of its kind in history. 

“The success attained is for a part due to 
the splendid preparation and cooperation in 
the local areas and islands, the good will and 
discipline of the local authorities in carrying 
out the orders and general outlines from the 
central committee, but also for a greater 
part due to the great devotion and dedica- 
tion of all workers, medical and nonmed- 
ical American as well as Indonesian, at the 
hospital ship itself and last but not least to 
the right way of approach with regards to 
the people in the various islands. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, according to the 
reports of the central committee of the 
Hope the following work has been done: the 
hospital ship has visited Djakarta, Surabaya, 
Bali, Sumbawa, Makassar, Ambon, Kupang, 
Bima, Lombok, Semarang, and Djakarta 
again, and also operated in Bandung, Solo, 
Jogjakarta, and Malang. 

“Two hundred Indonesian doctors and 
three hundred Indonesian nurses in the var- 
ious towns were participating in the treat- 
ment program of the hospital ship. 

“Seven hundred operations were per- 
formed either aboard or in the local hos- 
pitals. Outpatients have been treated. 
Patients have been admitted to the ship. 
An orthopedic team has been working in 
Djakarta, and has worked for a while in the 
R.C. of Solo. 

“Ten thousand cf.t. medical supply has 
been donated to the local hospitals includ- 
ing milk powder. During the disasters of 
Saumlaki and Endeh medical supplies have 
been sent to the suffering cities. 

“And besides all this, personal contacts 
between the American and Indonesian doc- 
tors have been made in all the cities where 
the ship or teams were working. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in addition to the 
congratulations I would like to express my 
highest appreciation to Dr. Walsh and his 
friends for the excellent work in the United 
States as generator for this Hope project, 
their spirit and toughness as well as their 
faith and loyalty to the principles of Hip- 
pocrates and the convention of the WHO. 

_“I think the greatest reward for them is 
the recognition of the importance of this 
project in the establishment of a close co- 
operation between our two nations, as is 
mentioned in the statement of the White 
House on the occasion of the recent state 
visit of President Sukarno. 

“As for the Indonesian workers of the 
project, they are happy to have been able 
to give their contribution to add to the 
happiness of so many patients and their 
families and to give also their contribution 
to establish a real understanding and a real 
friendship between our two nations. This 
is just part of our duty as is prescribed by 
the Pantjasila and the political manifesto. 

“I would like to remember with gratitude 


also the preparatory work, done by Prof. 


Soedjono D. Pusponegoro and all other offi- 
cials of the Republic of Indonesia. 

“American friends, tomorrow the ship will 
leave Indonesia to continue the work in 
other countries. 

“We hope that what you have seen and 
done in Indonesia has enriched all of you 
with knowledge, knowledge of tropical dis- 
eases, knowledge of the people of these 
islands, knowledge of their happiness and 
sorrows, knowledge of their art and culture, 
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knowledge of their philosophy, the latter 
being very important, because the funda- 
mental problems in cooperation between two 
nations is the problem of psychological ap- 
proach. We hope that the knowledge you 
ha~e gained of our people and country will 
be of some value to you in building up 
relationships between your people and our 
people. We hope that you will tell your 
friends in the United States all about us 
and in that way will create friendship be- 
tween our two peoples. 

“But surely there is one thing you will 
never forget; the happiness of so many hu- 
man beings who have been treated by work- 
ers of Hipprocrates, who have nothing also 
in mind but the duty to bring health and 
happiness to all human beings, the same 
happiness as is mentioned in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“To remember the successful service of 
the SS Hope in the Indonesian Republic we 
would like to present to you this souvenir, 
which we hope will be of some value to the 
hospital ship. It will be a symbol of friend- 
ship between both our countries. Thank 
you.” 


Muslim Cult 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council has done its 
usual excellent job of research for its 
May 31 bulletin, this time regarding the 
Muslim cult as follows: 

Our society abounds with cults of an 
off-beat, pseudoreligious or esoteric nature, 
some comic, some tragic, and a few down- 
right dangerous. For the past year, there 
have been persistent rumors that the Com- 
munist Party has been trying to infiltrate one 
such group—an organization known as the 
Muslim Cult of Islam. This sect falls under 
the classification of dangerous. 

The Muslim Cult of Islam, a black su- 
premacy organization, was organized in De- 
troit in the early 1930’s by W. D. Fard, an 
ex-convict. Fard, who served 3 years in San 
Quentin for a narcotics violation, at first 
preached from the Bible but soon abandoned 
the Testament and preached racial hatred. 
On November 21, 1932, Detroit was shocked 
by a frightful story of a human sacrifice ap- 
parently sparked by Fard’s teachings. One 
Robert Harris induced his roomer, John J. 
Smith, to present himself as a human sacri- 
fice so that he might become a “saviour of 
the world.” At the appointed time and 
place, Harris plunged a knife into Smith’s 
heart. Fard disappeared shortly after this 
incident and votaries of the sect believe that 
he is Allah. 

Fard’s leadership of the Muslim cult of 
Islam was taken over by a Georgia Negro 
named Elijah Poole, who changed his name 
to Elijah Muhammad. Under Elijah Muham- 
mad, the headquarters of the cult moved 
from Detroit to Chicago. The prophet Eli- 
jah’s empire is a big one, with temples in 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and some 24 other loca- 
tions. Temple No. 1 is in Detroit, along with 
a school called the University of Islam. 
Chicago, temple No. 2, likewise boasts a Uni- 
versity of Islam for students ranging from 
tots to young adults, as well as several stores 
run by the organization’s Muslim Sisters. 
Muhammad has big plans for his Chicago 
temple. It is to become part of a great 
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Islamic Center which will cost $20 million. 
Plans include sketches of buildings in Is- 
lamic style and a mosque complete with 
minarets. 

The Muslim Cult of Islam claims a mem- 
bership of up to a quarter of a million, but 
because their affairs are secret, it is impos- 
sible to verify this. A figure of around 
70,000 seems more likely. 

THE PROPHET 


Elijah Muhammad, who is also known as 
the messenger of Allah, war born in Georgia 
in 1897. He has a fourth grade education. 
Though Muhammad’s sharecropper father 
was a part-time Baptist minister, Muham- 
mad is rabidly anti-Christian. He claims 
the church was organized to keep the black 
man in subjugation. 

In 1942, Elijah Muhammad, who was then 
known as Elijah Muck Muhd and the 
Prophet, was arrested with 82 others on 
charges of sedition and conspiracy to pro- 
mote the success of the enemy, making false 
statements to those about to be inducted 
into the Armed Forces, disrupting morale and 
causing mutiny. He was found under his 
mother’s bed wrapped in a carpet. Among 
the statements attributed by the Federal of- 
ficers to Muhammad and the other people 
arrested were: “God bless Hitler,” “Our 
prayers were answered by the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor,” “Japan will be the saviour for 
American Negroes,” and “Great Japanese vic- 
tories leave few victims for us." Muhammad 
was convicted on a charge of counseling 
evasion of the draft and went to prison in 
1943. This was not his first brush with the 
law. He was convicted in 1934 of contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of a minor. 


MONEY FOR ARMAGEDDON 


Muhammad preaches that God is black 
and that he cast the “white devils” out of 
heaven. Whites as children of the devil 
must be conquered, says Muhammad. 
“There is no good in white man. We blacks 
are of God. Our oppressors are of the devil. 
Their nature is evil. They are incapable of 
good.” The cult believes that complete and 
total separation, resulting in the black man 
having a few states of his own, is the only 
solution to the Negro problem, One of the 
standard props at meetings of the cult is an 
American flag captioned “Slavery, Suffering, 


Death.” Opposite it is an Islamic star and 
crescent captioned “Freedom, Justice, 
Equality.” Printed between the two sym- 


bols are the words “Which one will survive 
a war of Armageddon?” If one takes this 
and other teachings of the sect literally, the 
Muslims are being conditioned and trained 
for the “war of Armageddon” when the 
blacks will kill the whites. 

Muslims reject their pre-Muslim surnames 
as the unworthy heritage that a white man 
thrust upon a slave forebearer. Members of 
the cult have dropped their last names as 
“given by slave masters” and use the enig- 
matic letter X. Thus, members of the sect 
are known as “Curtis 2X,” “John 12x,” 
“Myrtle XXX,” and similar appellations. 

The teachings of Muhammad and the 
Muslim Cult of Islam have little connection 
with the teachings of the true prophet 
Mohammad. His cult is disavowed by gen- 
uine Muslims in this country and his teach- 
ings are described by them as “false” and 
“subversive.” Muhammad continues’ to 
maintain the trappings of Islam, however. 
Each of his speeches begins with the saluta- 
tion “Salaam Alekum” and the audience re- 
sponds “Alekum Salaam.” The cultists face 
Mecca, arms outstretched, while Arabic 
prayers are read. According to prison au- 
thorities, Malcolm X, the New York leader 
of the sect who was converted in prison, in- 
sisted on being transferred to a cell that 
faced east. 

The Muslim Cult of Islam is violently op- 
posed to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Urban 
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League, and other old line Negro organiza- 
tions. In turn, responsible Negroes have 
referred to the Muslims as the “Black Ku 
Klux Klan.” Thurgood Marshall _ told 
Princeton undergraduates that the move- 
ment is “run by a bunch of thugs organized 
from prison and jails.” 

Some people dismiss Muhammad and his 
cult of Islam as simply a gigantic “con” 
game. All six of Muhammad’s sons are on 
the payroll and they participate in picking 
up the frequent collections at meetings of 
the cult. At the meetings, ushers are dis- 
patched with white money buckets into the 
audience. The collectors admonish the cult- 
ists to keep their nickels and dimes for car- 
fare and ask for the 50- and 100-dollar bills. 
The cultists are reminded that charity is one 
of the five basic principles of Islam. At the 
National Convention held in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary 1961, the members were urged to “dig 
down to their socks” and to “give till it 
hurts.” The money buckets were passed 
around some five times before the collection 
reached an acceptable size. 

YOUR HEAD WILL BE TAKEN 


The cult’s history of violence serves as a 
worning to those who would dismiss it as 
comic. In March 1935, about 200 members 
of the Temple of Islam rioted in a Chicago 
municipal court. A police captain was killed 
and 11 policemen were injured in the riots. 
Malcolm Little, also known as Malcolm X, 
the New York leader of the cult, frequently 
boasts that he can produce 200 Muslims on 
any Harlem street corner within 5 minutes 
of a start of any racial incident worthy of 
his notice. Police say that the Muslims have 
been responsible for many such incidents, 
including Harlem and Brooklyn riots in 
which policemen were attacked. Little also 
brags that many Muslims are ex-convicts like 
himself. The cult recruits members in pris- 
ons all over the country. James Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
has stated that the Muslims present a real 
problem to him because of their extremely 
aggressive behavior and total lack of response 
to discipline. Bennett says that they have 
been responsible for knifings and beatings 
among colored prisoners. Members of the 
Muslim Cult of Islam participated in the 
riots at the United Nations in February of 
this year. 

Selected male members of the Muslim 
Cult of Islam between the ages of 18 and 30 
are organized into a semimilitary group 
called the “Fruit of Islam.” They travel in 
chartered buses to wherever Muhammad 
speaks. The “Fruit of Islam” members are 
trained in body building, military drilling, 
and judo. Muhammad’s son-in-law, Ray- 
mond Sharrieff, is “Supreme Captain” of the 
Fruit of Islam. 

A few white reporters have attended na- 
tional meetings of the cult. Before being 
admitted, they were searched for weapons. 
According to one reporter, he was asked “Do 
you have any weapons?” He replied that 
he did not. Brother Alonzo, the person 
searching him, casually warned “If any are 
found on your person, your head will be 
taken.” 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


The riots at the United Nations in Feb- 
ruary of this year protesting the death of 
Patrice Lumumba had both Muslim and 
Communist participation. New York City 
detectives believe the Communists helped or 
cooperated with the Muslims in organizing 
the U.N. violence. 

A number of party members and hangers- 
on attended the February convention of the 
Muslim Cult of Islam in Chicago. One of 
these individuals was Bernard Lucas, a Negro 
who has been identified in sworn testimony 
as a member of the Communist Party. Lucas 
was president of Local 208 on the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union in Chicago. He has been very active 
in union, agitational and front activity. 
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It has recently come to our attention that 
Christine C. Johnson is now the Director of 
Education at the “University of Islam.” She 
was also one of the main speakers at the 
30th annual convention of the muslim cult 
of islam on February 26, 1961. While we 
have no information that Mrs, Johnson is a 
Party member, she is president of the Afro- 
American Heritage Association, a Commu- 
nist-front organization designed to work 
among Negroes. Since there is no common 
ideological ground between the Afro-Ameri- 
can Heritage Association and the delirious 
Muslim Cult of Islam, her association with 
both organizations is puzzling. 

Mrs. Johnson went on a trip to Russia last 
year. A clue to her opinions and attitude 
may be gleaned from her article in CAP, a 
periodical published by the Communist-lin- 
ing Women’s Peace and Unity Club, P. O. Box 
1821, Chicago 90, Ill. To quote Mrs. Johnson 
on Russia: “It gave me new courage and 
much faith in the future of the world; be- 
cause I am convinced that the spirit im- 
parted there will permeate the entire uni- 
verse; and other countires, struggling to get 
their freedom, who send representatives to 
see the tremendous job that they have done 
under hardships just as great, are bound to 
gain renewed faith for their own struggles.” 
Mrs. Johnson must stand out among the il- 
literate masses of the Muslim Cult of Isiam. 
She has attended Loyola University, Chicago 
Teachers College and De Paul University. 
She is a teacher with the Chicago Public 
Schools, being appointed on a permanent 
basis in September of 1955. 

The Muslim Cult of Islam, then, is an or- 
ganization motivated by hate. A Negro edi- 
tor put his finger on its appeal in this way: 
“When you’re angry, you want to hear angry 
words.” That it is potentially dangerous can 
be gleaned from both its ideology and the 
instances of violence which mar its history. 
Here is a carload of racial dynamite waiting 
to be touched off. Party and front group in- 
terest in this sect is not explainable in terms 
of ideology or common aims. It would be 
explainable in terms of providing a spark for 
the dynamite. 

Sincerely, 
Jack E. Ison, 
Operating Director. 





Post Office Plaques 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD the June 9, 1961, 
column of Merle Lofgren, editor of the 
McLaughlin Messenger, of McLaughlin, 
S. Dak., one of the very capable young 
writers in my State, which I believe will 
be of more than usual interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress and those reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe MessaGeE Has BEEN GOTTEN 

A while back the story broke in the Na- 
tion’s press about an ambitious underclerk 
in the Department of Interior who circulated 
@ memorandum to all departments telling 
them the name of the President was not 
appearing often enough. They were re- 
minded to have the President’s name at least 
two or three times in the first paragraph 
of any stories coming from their department. 
No doubt the President was embarrassed by 
the unasked for help. 
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Let me assure the clerk the thought has 
gotten through anyway. 

I looked in vain for some guy named 
Kennedy slinging bricks when they built the 
beautiful new postoffice at McLaughlin. I 
also checked at the bank to see if a per- 
sonal check had been paid for the roofing 
by the President. 

The Post Office Department sent out a nice 
story to use in connection with opening of 
the new postoffice. The story was in mat 
form. A mat is something to print from. 
All the story is set up for you. You can’t 
change the words around. That’s so some 
of us ignorant editors won’t forget the im- 
portant thing about the post office is that 
John Kennedy is President, and some other 
gentleman of the same party is Postmaster 
General. It also makes fairly certain the 
local postmaster won’t goof and give the 
wrong people credit for the post office. They 
might even want to thank the taxpayers or 
patrons. 

The custom-made story they sent us also 
has a nice picture of President Kennedy, also 
in the lead of the story, which is really 
getting the message. The picture is thumb- 
nailed into the paragraph. Pictures of the 
Postmaster General and Assistant Postmaster 
General are also in the story a little further 
down. 

Too bad the Government didn’t get on the 
ball sooner. We printed the story about the 
new post offices at McIntosh and Morristown 
a few years back and didn’t get the word that 
the President had personally blessed us. We 
used something silly in the story like the 
picture of the building. 

At McLaughlin we will have an adequate 
reminder of the blessings that flow to us 
from the Big Brothers at Washington. There 
is a big glass-enclosed plaque in the wall 
which gives the names of the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, the 
Postmaster General and the Deputy Post- 
master General. 

Now, I’m certainly not one to ignore the 
message. I’m willing to use the name Ken- 
nedy (Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, Ken- 
nedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy) I'd use 
it some more only I have a tendency to for- 
get if it is “edy” or “edey” at the end. 

I will also try to purge my mind of such 
evil thoughts as the fact that the post office 
is being paid from taxes from you and I and 
postal users, and we don’t get a plaque. 

I will also try to get over the notion that 
Congressman E. Y. Berry had a lot to do 
with getting a new post office building at 
McLaughlin, that Senator Kart Munonrt is a 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and that Francis Case is a ranking 
member of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

It will be harder for me to forget, although 
I shall try, that Kennedy (see, I used the 
name again) was not President when the 
post office at McLaughlin was approved. As 
I remember, somebody else was President in 
May, 1960. 

However, 
etc. 


Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial which appears in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal, points out 
some of the threats to the future wel- 
fare of our young citizens, embodied in 
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the legislation to create a Youth Con- 
servation Corps: 
A CRUTCH FoR YOUTH 


In considering President Kennedy’s pro- 
posed Youth Conservation Corps, let’s put 
aside for the moment the fact that the Gov- 
ernment would have to spend $275 million it 
doesn’t have to finance this project for just 
the first 3 years. Let’s consider only what 
it says about the administration’s attitude 
toward young Americans and the land they 
live in. 

Under the President’s plan, young people 
between 16 and 22 would be taught things 
they would have learned if they hadn’t 
dropped out of high school, as well as how 
to handle jobs in schools, hospitals, parks, 
and other publicly owned facilities. Beyond 
this, some of the participants would be en- 
rolled in an operation similar to the depres- 
sion’s Civilian Conservation Corps, living in 
camps and learning about forests and wild- 
life. 

Yet this country, we seem to recall, was 
founded on the proposition that in an en- 
vironment of freedom a young man could 
direct his talents and energy in a way that 
brought the most satisfaction to him and 
the most value to society. The Constitution 
says nothing about pushing a man forward 
or channeling his efforts. It says nothing 
about guaranteeing him success. And most 
of us, in our own lives, knew from the be- 
ginning that eventual fulfillment would rest 
almost entirely upon our own determination 
and resourcefulness in making our way. 

The Federal Government, to be sure, can 
keep some of our young people occupied for 
a time if it thinks we are still living in the 
‘depression of the thirties. But what it can- 
not do is inculcate self-sufficiency; it can- 
not turn our youth into resourceful human 
beings; it cannot make them men. 

And the worst of it is that the Govern- 
ment doesn’t even value those qualities. 
Once again, as with so many of its other 
projects, it is trying to force a strong people 
onto weak Federal crutches. 





The Rambling Reporter 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a timely article by the 
Rambling Reporter, appearing in the 
Demopolis (Ala.) Times of May 18, 1961. 
This reporter’s observations on the re- 
cent disturbances in Alabama caused by 
the so-called freedom riders are worth 
the attention of fair-minded citizens 
throughout the United States. As she 
states, thousands of white and colored 
people of Alabama are living at peace 
with each other, knowing all the time of 
the unrest which a few are trying to 
cause between the two races, and that 
percentagewise there are few Negroes in 
Alabama pushing for integration. Also, 
percentagewise, there are very few white 
people who are trying to hold the Ne- 
groes back in advancement to anything 
other than what amounts to social inte- 
gration; further that there is no feeling 
of hate and much feeling of friendship 
on the part of the majority of both races. 


The article follows: 
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THE RAMBLING REPORTER 
(By Elizabeth Cornish George) 


The bus episode which happened in Annis- 
ton and Birmingham the past weekend was 
the biggest mess that ever occurred in Ala- 
bama. 

Movie and TV writers could not have writ- 
ten a better plot of sabotage against this 
State and against the United States. It 
could have been that those participating in 
the bus trip itself and others in the beating 
of persons and burning of a bus thought they 
were each sponsoring a cause. The cause 
which they actually sponsored was a reflec- 
tion on the entire Nation, not on the South, 
alone. 

If the U.S. Government had wanted to test 
integration in Alabama, it had other ways 
of doing it. If the State of Alabama had 
wanted to prevent a private group from test- 
ing integration in the State, it could have 
done so. To have two groups of private citi- 
zens, without authority of any type, attract 
the attention of the world to something 
which is not a true picture of Alabama, or 
of the United States, is not just disgusting, 
it is revolting. 

Thousands of white and colored people of 
Alabama are living at peace with each other, 
knowing all the time of the unrest which a 
few are trying to cause between the two 
races, 

Percentagewise, there are very few Ne- 
groes in Alabama pushing for integration. 
Percentagewise, there are very few white 
people who are trying to hold the Negroes 
back in the advancement of anything other 
than what amounts to social integration. 

There is no feeling of hate, and much 
feeling of friendship, on the part of the 
majority of both races. 

It could be noted, if anyone took the time 
to notice it, that when there is trouble, it 
is usually between the same minority groups 
of both races. 

Most of the people of the South want 
advancement, but they want advancement 
of the South and of the United States. 
They are not interested in “segregated ad- 
vancement of one race or one group. They 
want a better nation and a better world. 

What happened in Anniston and Birming- 
ham is not conducive to any type of ad- 
vancement. 

The people who were trying to make the 
trip through Alabama would have been ter- 
ribly disappointed had it gone without in- 
cident. Their whole purpose would have 
been defeated. 

Those who mobbed the buses should have 
been arrested on the scene. They were not 
appointed by anyone in authority to handle 
the situation. It “just so happened” there 
were people along with cameras to take pic- 
tures to broadcast over the world. As always, 
there had to be some “ministers” along to 
make it appear to be a crusade. 

With the world in the condition it is to- 
day, instead of any group going out deliber- 
ately to disturb the peace in the United 
States—any part of the United States—our 
people should be trying to do everything in 
our power to prevent any disturbance of 
that peace. 

Nothing good could possibly have been ac- 
complished by that bus trip through the 
South. Certainly, nothing good came from 
a self-appointed group of men attacking the 
buses. There are Alabama laws and law-en- 
forcement officers which could have taken 
care of whatever problems the trip caused. 

Instead of encouraging such acts on the 
part of the travelers, the U.S. Government 
should do all within its power to prevent 
private individuals from taking a chance 
of upsetting the peace of any section of the 
Nation. At the same time, the governments 
of the cities and the State should let it be 
known that those who take the law into their 
hands will be severely punished. 

This is no time for turning our own people 
against each other. 


1961 
Approach of the New Administration to 


Management of Our Public Lands Un- 
der the Taylor Grazing Act 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs feel that we are very for- 
tunate in having as Director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management the former 
committee staff consultant on public 
lands, Mr. Karl S. Landstrom; he knows 
something about our thinking and we 
know something about his thinking. 

This does not mean that there are no 
differences of opinion: Of course there 
are differences of opinion and there al- 
ways will be differences of opinion exist- 
ing between individuals and also be- 
tween varying groups of people. This 
sometimes shows up in the difference of 
approach between the policymakers, the 
Congress and its committees on the one 
hand, and the Administrators, the Gov- 
ernment departments charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the policy, 
on the other hand. 

Members are assured that our com- 
mittee’s objectives and the objectives of 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Land Management Bureau Director are 
the same. Both the fact that our ob- 
jectives are the same and the fact that 
we have differences in reaching these ob- 
jectives is brought out in one item of a 
speech which Mr. Landstrom delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association held at Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The Taylor Grazing Act requires the 
Secretary of the Interior, among other 
things, to preserve the land and its re- 
sources from destruction and unneces- 
sary injury. I think this is a worth- 
while, proper, policy objective and I take 
issue with Mr. Landstrom’s implication to 
the effect that the only way to stop un- 
reasonable “adjustments,” which really 
mean reductions in the use of the Fed- 
eral range, is through a change in exist- 
ing law. This legislative policy should 
be, and I am sure, can be attained 
through reasonable administration. I 
have every confidence that Mr. Land- 
strom will restore such reasonable ad- 
ministration. 

The speech which has many other ob- 
servations, is an important one and I 
therefore respectfully request that it be 
set forth in full at this point in the 
REcorRD: 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
RESERVE 
(Remarks by Kari S. Landstrom, Director, 

Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Depart- 

ment of the Interior, to the annual meet- 

ing of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion, Grand Junction, Colo., June 8, 1961) 

The invitation to attend this meeting, ex- 
tended to me through your fellow Colo- 
radan, Chairman Warne N. ASPINALL of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, is greatly appreciated. It gives me 





NATIONAL LAND 
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a chance to greet the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association and to make a current account- 
ing of the administration of public lands 
within the Bureau of Land Management. 

Let me say that I have taken the liberty 
of changing the title of my remarks from 
the one printed in your program—‘Policies 
and BLM”—to the title “Administration of 
the National Land Reserve.” I did this for 
two reasons. First, to avoid trouble over 
the word “policies,”” which our good friend 
Chairman ASPINALL has reminded us recently 
should be reserved in one sense, at least, for 
reference to the functions of Congress as 
compared with the functions of a Govern- 
ment department. Secondly, this title al- 
lows me to emphasize the renewed interest 
being expressed around the country in the 
public lands administered by BLM as a “na- 
tional reserve” for use and’ conservation. 

It is fair to say that public land adminis- 
tration, under the leadership of President 
Kennedy, has taken on renewed vigor in the 
long haul toward conservation and wise use. 
A start has been made toward many con- 
structive developments. 

One of the changes we expect to happen, 
for example, is a sorting out of the lands 
administered by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior. Secretary Udall re- 
cently said that it is not only that there 
are some lands in the national forests that 
perhaps should be national parks, but also 
@ matter that there are forest lands in the 
Department of the Interior that perhaps 
should be in the national forest. He said 
that the key to this is to decide upon the 
proper use and proper administration of the 
lands themselves. 

One of the heartening things for public 
land management is the spirit of teamwork 
that is permeating throughout the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture under 
the leadership of Secretaries Udall and 
Freeman. 

We in the Bureau of Land Management 
are particularly delighted at the opportu- 
nity to take a good long look at public prob- 
lems—and to do so without confinement to 
arbitrary formulas or preconceived solutions. 
President Kennedy himself has challenged 
the rank and file of civil servants to speak 
out—to have the courage to state their con- 
victions. 

I know that the President expects the 
public to speak out. I hope that in doing 
so all will try to be objective and construc- 
tive. 

One good service at least has already been 
fulfilled: Steps already taken, such as Sec- 
retary Udall’s moratorium on public land 
filings, have induced people to talk more 
fully about inherited and continuing pub- 
lic land problems. A veil of complacency 
has been swept aside. Much information 
has been exposed. The way is opened for 
a realistic, uninhibited approach, 

A western newspaper put it this way: 
“Whether he intended it or not, Udall has 
aroused an interest in the administration 
of public land laws which might otherwise 
not have come about.” 

And an eastern reporter observed: “Udall’s 
action may lead to the first comprehensive 
review of public land policies in 25 years.” 

I would like here to quote from a letter 
that we have received from a veteran Utah 
rancher. It points out, I think, a repre- 
sentative view of changing ideas and atti- 
tudes: 

“Our Federal range is in better shape to- 
day, except for our dry years, than it was 
ever before. The Department and the ad- 
visory boards have done the job. I hate to 
see people sell us short. Our people are 
bright enough to know that with increased 
population we must take on new ideas and 
thing big thoughts. I think we are doing 
those things as well as are the ones who 
are criticizing us. I know this multiple 
use must come, You know it must come. 
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My son was talking to me the other day 
about this. I told him that we must adjust 
to new ideas and new things, but I also 
told him that if we had the brains and used 
them we could still move along in new 
businesses.” 

I admire the willingness of this rancher 
to consider the interests of others even 
though it may involve some sacrifice of his 
own personal welfare. 

As for my own attitude, and that of my 
fellow workers, I do not feel that we sup- 
port or oppose the special interests of any 
individuals or groups. Our job is to assist 
Secretary Udall in carrying out the laws deal- 
ing with public land resources. In so doing 
we hope to accomplish a sound adminis- 
tration without favoritism for special in- 
terests or groups. 

As I told the National Advisory Board 
Council for Grazing in March, I do not 
subscribe to the practice of some of the 
so-called “conservation groups” of exclud- 
ing “commercial land users” from the ranks 
of “conservationists.” I respect the efforts 
of all interests to promote wise land use. 
Fo the extent that grazing land users prac- 
tice conservation, they themselves are also 
conservationists, 

In my job as director, I am often asked to 
forecast what will be done with the lands 
that we like to refer to as the “national land 
reserve.” Having some experience as an 
economist, I am aware of the uncertainty of 
forecasts. 

From an overall viewpoint, we do not have 
to speculate about our plan—it has been 
provided for us by the laws which we carry 
out, and by the mandate given to us by 
President Kennedy. In a special message to 
the Congress on February 23, the President 
brought together a comprehensive state- 
ment on natural resources for the whole 
Nation. He has charted a bold but neces- 
sary course of action for all resource agencies. 

The President said in part as follows: 

“The Federal Government owns nearly 770 
million acres of public land, much of it de- 
voted to a variety of essential uses. But 
equally important are the vacant, unappro~ 
priated and unreserved public domain lands, 
amounting to some 477 million acres—a vital 
national reserve that should be devoted to 
productive use now and maintained for 
future generations, 

“Much of this public domain suffers from 
uncontrolled use and a lack of proper man- 
agement. More than 100 million acres of 
our Federal grazing districts are producing. 
livestock forage well below their potential. 
We can no longer afford to sit by while our 
public domain assets so deteriorate. 

“I am, therefore, directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to: 

“1. Accelerate an inventory and evaluation 
of the Nation’s public domain holdings to 
serve as a foundation for improved resource 
management; 

“2. Develop a program of balanced usage 
designed to reconcile the conflicting uses— 
grazing, forestry, recreation, wildlife, urban 
development and minerals; and 

“3. Accelerate the installation of soil con- 
serving and water saving works and prac- 
tices to reduce erosion and improve forage 
capacity; and to proceed with the revegeta- 
tion of rangelands on which the forage ca- 
pacity has been badly depleted or destroyed.” 

This statement of the President sets the 
goals and methods which our employees will 
observe. 

There is no question in my mind that 
when the President said “balanced usage” 
he meant usage that will be best for all of 
the people, taking into account conserva- 
tion of resources. I am sure too that he 
meant a balance of uses from the stand- 
point of the entire system—not necessarily 
the presence of every usage on every tract 
or acre. 
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Such usage involves a balance between 
conflicting or competing demands of users 
or user groups. I need not tell you that 
achieving that balance is a difficult process. 

Some of the discussion that I see and hear 
regarding the balancing of conflicting land 
uses follows the traditional line of discus- 
sion that has been attached to public land 
administration over many years. As you 
know, this type of discussion sometimes be- 
comes a little emotional. There are those, 
however, who can deal with these problems 
calmly and constructively. 

I place in this category your fellow Colo- 
radan, Judge Dan Hughes, who is the chair- 
man of the National Advisory Board Council 
for Grazing. I have found Judge Hughes 
reasonable in his understandings and ap- 
proach. I will honor his advice, as I will that 
of others, but I have told him (and he 
agrees) that his role as a grazing adviser 
is advisory only. 

Judge Hughes also has stated that he is 
conscious of the need for balanced usage 
of public lands. He said he recognizes that 
the land must be maintained now so it will 
serve a useful purpose in the future. 

This question of exchanging views on pub- 
lic land problems recalls a statement I have 
read that the important thing about a mes- 
sage is not the message itself, but the effect 
it has on the nervous systems of the sender 
and the receiver. If we who send messages 
find that they are misunderstood, perhaps 
the fault lies in our failure to use the right 
method of communication. 

Unfortunately, many grazing people are 
not being given an accurate impression of 
what Secretary Udall has said and done con- 
cerning public lands. Here briefly are sev- 
eral steps that have been taken: 

In February, Secretary Udall ordered an 18- 
month moratorium on the filing of new ap- 
plications for the lease or sale of public 
lands for purposes other than grazing, min- 
erals, and sale of materials. It is interesting 
to note that some people had counseled us 
to expect a storm of protests when the mora- 
torium was announced. None actually de- 
veloped. The bulk of our mail on the mora- 
torium has strongly supported the action. 

This action gives an opportunity to clean 
out an intolerable backlog of public land 
cases. Unwise disposition of public lands 
can be detected and prevented. Long-term 
solutions can be approached, including steps 
toward revising the Nation’s public land laws. 
This is a matter in which all of us have a 
vitai interest. 

As another constructive step, Secretary 
Udall recently designated himself as co- 
chairman of the National Grazing District 
Advisory Board Council. In turn, the Bu- 
reau’s State directors have been named co- 
chairmen of the respective State advisory 
boards. Let me add that this step was taken 
not as an isolated step but as a part of a 
Government-wide effort to regularize ad- 
visory board relationships. 

For years the grazing advisory boards have 
constructively contributed to the manage- 
ment of public lands. But public confidence 
in the boards has dwindled. Some wildlife 
spokesmen have stated that some of the 
boards have been regularly exceeding their 
authority and in reality have been “run- 
ning” the Bureau of Land Management. It 
is only fair to add that some grazing spokes- 
men have stated that wildlife interests are 
now “running” the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. We hope that steps can be taken 
to restore public confidence and demonstrate 
that neither of these opposing views is 
correct. 

As a further step, proposals are being 
studied to broaden the types of representa- 
tion on the advisory boards to include uses 
and interests other than wildlife and the 
grazing of livestock. 
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For many years some people have voiced 
concern at the monolithic character of the 
boards. As you know the membership has 
been from 5 to 12 livestockmen per district 
but only one member representing wildlife. 
The growing importance of watersheds, out- 
door recreation, and industrial uses of pub- 
lic lands suggests that persons familiar with 
those activities should also be included. 

But not everyone is communicating these 
facts accurately to the public. Here are 
some examples of misinformation: The 
Western Livestock Journal of April 6, states 
that stockmen “recently in Washington” had 
reported that the Secretary’s attitude toward 
ranchers with Taylor Grazing Act privileges 
will be “tough, harsh, and uncompromising.” 

Let’s contrast this with what the Secre- 
tary actually told the advisory members in 
Washington. One of the things he told them 
was: “We in Government understand fully 
the importance of the livestock industry. 
We have confidence in those who direct it— 
and in you who represent it.” He told the 
Council: “In your advisory capacity, we will 
welcome your advice and recommendations. 
I assure you we will always take your views 
into account.” 

Another example: The New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association is reported to have 
adopted a resolution requesting that Secre- 
tary Udall lift what they called “the pres- 
ent moratorium imposed by his Department 
on Taylor Grazing land leasing.” 

The answer to this is that there is no 
moratorium on grazing land leasing and 
none has been placed in effect since Secre- 
tary Udall took office. 

But most of the comments on recent de- 
velopments have been constructive. For 
example, I would like to quote from an ar- 
ticle in the April 1961 issue of the American 
Cattle Producer, in which that magazine re- 
ported remarks by Professor L. A. Stoddard, 
head of the Department of Range Manage- 
ment at Utah State University. 

“To maintain their position on the land,” 
Stoddard declared, “stockmen must work 
with watershed and recreation interests and 
avoid uses of the land that will increase con- 
fiicts with these interests. There can be no 
question that these interests have a place 
on the land, so the stockmen can at best 
hope only to maintain a reasonable place in 
the land-use picture. There is real hope 
in avoiding a too narrow concept of the 
place of grazing in multiple use of land.” 

I think that Dr. Stoddard has given sound 
advice. But we must, in spite of the com- 
munication problem, get along with the job 
and reach decisions by a procedure that 
will make them as right as possible. 

At this point may I make it clear that 
a decision that is right from the Govern- 
mert’s standpoint may not necessarily seem 
right to an individual seeking a privilege in 
the use of public land. That such a dis- 
crepancy may exist is not unusual or start- 
ling. It is a natural or normal thing. 
When two or more applicants are seeking 
opposing privileges on the same tract of 
public land, naturally not all can be ac- 
commodated. 

Let us remember that the individual seek- 
ing privileges on public lands is expressing 
his own idea of the facts and his own value 
judgments. The employee handling his case 
is reflecting his idea of the facts and his 
application to them of the laws, regula- 
tions, and policies of a Government of 180 
million people. If the conclusions of the 
individual and the employee coincide, that 
of course is a happy circumstance. But lack 
of agreement must not deter an employee 
from performing his duty, nor should he 
permit his judgment to be swayed so as to 
conform it to a private interest. 

As I told the National Grazing Advisory 
Council, Iam enough of a fieldman to think 
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that if the facts in a case are well in hand, 
they will speak loud enough for all to hear. 
At least I am hopeful that most decisions 
reached will not lead to controversy. 

Along this line, I think that much un- 
necessary controversy could be avoided if 
all of us thoroughly understood the meaning 
and effect of the laws governing grazing on 
public lands and the relationship of grazing 
use to the conservation of the lands and 
other uses. 

Let’s take an example: There is nothing in 
the Taylor Grazing Act that requires that a 
needed adjustment in grazing use be with- 
held merely because the adjustment would 
adversely affect the income from private 
ranching operations. Nor can the adverse 
effect on a rancher’s private operations be 
made the basis for modification of a district 
manager’s decision determining the rate of 
use to be permitted on the Federal range; 
Charles H. McChesney et al. (65 I.D. 231). 

I cannot help but think that wider recog- 
nition of this basic provision of law would 
prevent much of the criticism that is be- 
ing directed at grazing employees of our 
Bureau. 

I have noted statements made by promi- 
nent citizens that grazing decisions are ar- 
bitrary or unreasonable simply because they 
would have an adverse effect on the ranch- 
er’s operations. If there is a complaint to 
the effect that the use of the Federal range 
should not be adjusted so as to stop injury 
to the soil and grass, such complaint should 
be directed against the legislative policies ex- 
pressed in the laws themselves, and not to- 
ward employees who are faithfully carrying 
out the duties of their office. 

In this respect, a mutually satisfactory 
solution is often available through rebuild- 
ing the forage capacity of the range. I am 
glad to report that some increases in Federal 
investments along this line will be possible 
under the budget now pending in Congress. 
Contributions of ranchers themselves to re- 
building the range are continually needed 
and will always be welcomed. 

Now, turning more specifically to Colorado 
matters, I was glad to learn that range con- 
dition and trend studies have recently been 
started in Grazing District 7 here at Grand 
Junction. The studies will be cooperatively 
made with the Forest Service and the State 
Fish and Game Department. These studies 
should permit better informed management 
of lands. 


Another commendable development in 
Colorado is the planting of some 145,000 tree 
seedlings in grazing districts Nos. 5 and 8. 
These plantings not only improved resources, 
but put unemployed men to work. 

Reseeding operations have been continued 
For example 1,000 acres of Federal range in 
district No. 8 were recently seeded. Seed was 
applied from the air at a rate of seven 
pounds of crested wheatgrass and two 
pounds of sweet clover seed per acre. 

I also want to mention what has been 
described to me as three outstanding ex- 
amples of the progressive conservation pro- 
gram being carried on by Colorado stock- 
men. I am told that these cases are not 
unique, though it would be a wonderful 
thing if every sample could report the same 
fine results. 

During the summers, the Oldland Broth- 
ers have been running about 1,700 head of 
cattle on an allotment near Meeker, Colo. 
Sixty-two percent of the land is fed- 
erally owned. In 1958 the Oldland Brothers 
reduced grazing use by 30 percent to meet 
rated carrying capacity. Since then they 
have constructed two miles of fence and 
drilled two wells. In addition, they contri- 
buted to the construction of 7 additional 
miles of fence and helped develop 21 springs, 
construct 12 reservoirs, and seed over 100 
acres to crested wheatgrass. By last fall 
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the land was beginning to show evidence of 
recovery. 

Ralph Curtis—a stockman in the Mont- 
rose Grazing District—has been working 
under a plan of cooperation with BLM and 
the Forest Service. I understand that he 
has developed a program of better manage- 
ment by fencing and water development 
that resulted in a 20 percent increase in his 
grazing use on Federal and private lands. 

In the Canon City district, Nate Patton 
operates a 300-cow unit on public and pri- 
vate land. I am told Mr. Patton is recog- 
nized as a conservationist. Following a sub- 
stantial reduction in range use in 1958, Pat- 
ton has contributed substantially to range 
improvement, including pinon-juniper re- 
moval in 640 acres of Federal land and 3,000 
acres of private land, and the construction 
of three springs, 16 reservoirs and 4 miles of 
fence. His grazing allotment shows im- 
provement. With the added grass resources 
that will come from the seeding, it should 
be possible to increase allowable use of the 
Federal land. 

I think that the success of range conserva- 
tion programs such as these is dependent 
upon two things. First, projects must be 
commenced. Somebody has got to get on 
with the job. Second, coordination must be 
provided between private and public lands. 

At the same time, sportsmen and other 
citizens have an obligation to respect pri- 
vate property and privileges of stockmen who 
are legitimately using Federal lands. I wish 
I could say that these joint obligations are 
thoroughly understood by everyone involved. 

Here in Colorado the problem of access 
to public lands for hunting and fishing and 
other recreation areas has been a thorny one 
I think some progress is being made but 1! 


-wish I had more progress to report. 


These observations again emphasize the 
complexity of public land management. 
Such observations, however, should not be 
an excuse for not doing something about it. 

In closing, may I thank you again for this 
opportunity to consider with you our many 
problems. I am sure these statements will 
provoke discussion among you and perhaps 
some further observations. 

The Bureau of Land Management and 
other Federal agencies have a very real in- 
terest in these problems. Industry groups 
such as the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
can make valuable contributions not only to 
your own members, but also to government 
resource agencies. We appreciate your obvi- 
ous interest in these activities and hope we 
may continue to have your assistance and 
your support. 





International Association of Machinists 
Favors Weekly Pay Periods for All 
Federal Blue-Collar Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, New England Conference, held 
ee Mass., on April 15 and 16, 
1961: 

RESOLUTION 4—WEEKLY Pay FOR FEDERAL 
WorKERS (BLUE COLLAR) 

Whereas that title VI, section 604(b), Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945 hs amended 
be further amended as follows: Section 
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604(b), beginning not later than October 1, 
1961 each pay period for all officers and em- 
ployees of the oragnizations referred to in 
section (a), except those employees whose 
basic compensation is fixed and adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with pre- 
vailing rates by wage boards or similar ad- 
ministrative authority serving the same pur- 
pose and officers and employees on the 
Isthmus of Panama in the service of the 
Canal Zone Government or the Panama 
Canal Company, shall cover two adminis- 
trative work weeks; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense 
recently ordered the Navy Department to 
convert to biweekly pay periods; and 

Whereas the department of Defense direc- 
tive to the Navy violates a long standing pay 
principle and practice utilized universally by 
private industry; and 

Whereas organized labor as a unit is 
against the principle of biweekly pay 
periods; and 

Whereas biweekly pay periods tend to im- 
pose restrictions-on the individual budgets 
thereby tending to stagnate the economy, and 
further 7 

Whereas Lodge 150, IAM, is in accord 
that the abolishment of the biweekly pay 
system for blue collar workers should be en- 
acted into law to reduce financial hardships 
as now are imposed and as a stimulation to 
the economy of this great country; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the New England Con- 
ference of the IAM—AFL-—CIO convened at 
Boston, Mass., April 15-16, 1961, go on record 
as being in accord with weekly pay periods 
for all Federal blue collar workers and that a 
bill to that effect receive active endorse- 
ment from the New England congressional 
delegation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary-treasurer be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to all affiliated lodges, District No. 44, Grand 
Lodge for their immediate action and 
endorsement. 





Resolution of the City Council of 
. Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of Philadelphia sent a delega- 
tion to Washington on May 25 and 26 
to attend the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Councilman Henry P. 
Carr, chairman of the councilmanic 
committee on commerce, navigation, 
and airport facilities; Councilman John 
M. McDevitt, Jr., chairman of the coun- 
cilmanic committee on streets and serv- 
ices; and Samuel Smith, Esq., legisla- 
tive assistant to the Honorable James 
H. J. Tate, president of the city council, 
attended the Congress. 

At that time the delegation presented 
to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress a resolution approved by the 
city council on May 25, 1961, requesting 
support of a Federal appropriation in 
the amount of $12 million to continue 
with the dredging and deepening of the 
Delaware River Channel between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton. In addition, the 
resolution requested support of the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers’ report entitled 
“The Comprehensive Survey of the Water 
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Resources of the Delaware River Basin.”’ 
Because this appropriation is of great 
importance to Philadelphia, which is 
presently embarked upon an extensive 
program for the expansion of its ports, 
I hope it will receive the serious con- 
sideration and support of the Members 
of Congress. The dredging of the Dela- 
ware River has already resulted in an in- 
crease of 85 percent in waterborne com- 
merce between Philadelphia and Trenton 
since 1952. The continuation of this 
project is of vital importance to the eco- 
nomic growth of our city. The resolu- 
tion follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resolution memorializing the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress to request 
support for a Federal appropriation in the 
amount of $12 million to continue with 
the dredging and deepening of the Dela- 
ware River Channel between Philadelphia 
and Trenton, and to support the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers’ report, entitled “The Com- 
prehensive Survey of the Water Resources 
of the Delaware River Basin” 


Whereas the commerce on the Delaware 
River is a vital facet in the economy of the 
city of Philadelphia and the entire Delaware 
Valley, and the continuing expenditure of 
money for the deepening of the Delaware 
River is necessary to the industrial growth 
of the entire Delaware Valley; and 

Whereas, the Federal Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended an expenditure of $12 mil- 
lion to continue this work which has already 
resulted in an increase of 85 percent in 
waterborne commerce between Philadelphia 
and Trenton since 1952: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress support a Federal appro- 
priation in the amount of $12 million to con- 
tinue with the dredging and deepening of 
the Delaware River Channel between Phila~ 
delphia and Trenton. 


Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress urge the Federal Govern- 
ment to approve and release the completed 
report of the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
entitled “The Comprehensive Survey of the 
Water Resources of the Delaware River 
Basin,” which report recommends numerous 
projects in connection with the development 
of the Delaware Basin area. 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is hereby requested to sub- 
mit this resolution to the Resolution Com- 
mittee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for immediate consideration. 





River Projects in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
of Mr. Robert F. Henry before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Public 
Works: 

‘STATEMENT OF Hon. Rosert F. HENRY, PRESI- 
DENT, Coosa-ALABAMA RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Gentlemen of the committee, my name 

is Robert F. Henry. I reside in Montgomery, 
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Ala., and am the president of the Coosa- 
Alabama River Improvement Association, an 
organization composed of a representative 
cross section of the Alabama-Coosa River 
and tributary basin’s economy. The com- 
mercial tributary basin comprises approxi- 
mately 26,000 square miles in the States of 
Alabama, Georgia, and southeastern Tennes- 
see. The membership of the association is 
composed of local and State organizations, 
representatives from steel production and 
fabrication, chemicals, petroleum, clay prod- 
ucts, forest products, power, agriculture, also 
processors and manufacturers of many varied 
products, city amd county governmental 


agencies, banks, business firms, and many 


individuals. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association has as its objective the develop- 
ment of the Alabama-Coosa River system 
for navigation, flood control, power, and 
other allied benefits. 

The delegation from Alabama and Georgia 
representing every section of the river basin 
appears before you to specifically urge ap- 
proval of the following items contained in 
the Federal Budget for fiscal year 1962: 

1. Three hundred seventy-five thousand 
doliars to complete engineering and design 
for Millers Ferry -multiple-purpose dam, 
Alabama River. 

2. Seventy-five thousand dollars to resume 
planning of the Claiborne lock and dam, 
Alabama River. 

3. Three hundred thousand dollars to com- 
plete engineering and design of Carters 
fiood and power dam, Coosawattee River, 
Ga. 
MILLERS FERRY MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAM 

The amount contained in the budget for 
Millers Ferry multiple-purpose dam will en- 
able the Corps of Engineers to complete the 
advanced planning of this dam during fiscal 
year 1962. If the appropriation is approved 
by this committee and the Congress, the dam 
will be in a construction status for fiscal 
year 1963. The 86th Congress, 2d session, 
last year appropriated $200,000 to resume 
planning of the Millers Ferry project, follow- 
ing prior appropriations of $249,000 that 
were utilized by the Engineers for prelim- 
inary planning, thereby making a total of 
$449,000 that will have been expended by 
June 30, 1961. The plans then will be 54- 
percent completed. 

The estimated cost of the Millers Ferry 
multiple-purpose dam is $52,262,000. It will 
have installed hydrogenerating capacity of 
76,000 kilowatts, and a lock 84 feet wide by 
600 feet clear length; the reservoir will ex- 
tend 105 miles and have an area at normal 
pool of 22,000 acres, and a total volume of 
370,000 acre-feet. This is the first dam to 
be constructed by the Engineers as part of 
the three dam initial project of development. 


CLAIBORNE LOCK AND DAM 


Following authorization in 1945 and prior 
to June 30, 1952, the Congress appropriated 
and the Engineers expended the sum of 
$175,000 for preliminary plans of the Clai- 
borne navigation dam. The item of $75,000 
contained in the Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1962, if approved, will permit resump- 
tion of planning so that the advanced en- 
gineering and design can be completed in 
fiscal year 1963. The present schedule of 
the Corps of Engineers anticipates appro- 
priations being available in time to com- 
plete the plans and initiate construction of 
this dam to complete it simultaneously with 
that of the upstream dam, namely, Millers 
Ferry. 

The Claiborne Dam is the smaller of three 
dams to be constructed on the Alabama 
River to provide navigation from its mouth 
to Montgomery, Ala., and above, a distance 
of approximately 318 miles, by a 9-foot 
channel. 

The dam will be located in Monroe Coun- 
ty, Ala., at mile 80. It will have a lock 84 


-Coosa Basin. 
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feet wide and 600 feet of clear length; maxi- 
mum lift will be 30 feet with minimum 
depth over the sills 13 feet. The reservoir 
will extend 60 miles to Millers Ferry, and 
will have an area of 5,700 acres and a total 
volume of 94,000 acre-feet. 

The latest estimated cost of the project 
is $19,744,000. 

CARTERS FLOOD AND POWER DAM 


This dam will be located on the Coosa- 
wattee River, near the town of Carters, Mur- 
ray County, Ga., a tributary of the Oosta- 
naula River that flows south and west to 
Rome, Ga., where it joins the Etowah to 
form the Coosa River. The Carters Dam is 
designed for flood control and generation of 
hydroelectric power. The flood storage will 
be 80,000 acre-feet and the maximum pool 
344,000 acre-feet. The installed generating 
capacity will be 76,000 kilowatts. The esti- 
mated Federal cost will be $38 million. 

The ultimate construction of this dam 
will provide flood storage to regulate the 
flow below the dam and eliminate excessive 
flooding for a distance of 75 miles from 
approximately 5 feet below the dam to 1 foot 
at Rome, Ga. Following construction of this 
dam and considering its effect on floods of 
the future together with the flood storage 
now existing in the Allatoona Reservoir lo- 
cated on the Etowah River and completed 
by the Corps of Engineers in 1950, the regu- 
lation of the flow by these two dams will 
definitely lower the height of future flows 
downstream. 

FLOODS 1961 


The Alabama-Coosa River and tributary 
basin suffered the second highest flood of 
record during the latter part of February 
and early March of this year. The 1886 flood 
was the only one that exceeded in height 
the recent flood. 

This flood caused much suffering and 
privation of 5,188 families who had to be 
evacuated from their homes in both rural 
and urban areas along the Alabama-Coosa 
and 2 of the largest tributaries of the 
Alabama River. section; namely, the Talla- 
poosa and Cahaba Rivers; 4,800 of these 
families were evacuated from rural and 
urban areas of Montgomery, Dallas, and 
Wilcox Counties, all 3 being on the Ala- 
bama River and its tributaries. Inciden- 
tally, the Millers Ferry multiple-purpose 
dam is located at mile 140 in Wilcox County. 
The remaining 388 families were evacuated 
from six other counties within the Alabama- 
The flood damaged a total 
of 2,461 structures and completely destroyed 
25 structures; the greater majority of the 
structures damaged were homes of the peo- 
ple affected by the floodwaters. 

There were more than 4,000 head of live- 
stock drowned, approximately 95 percent of 
this number being beef cattle. It is esti- 
mated by farm agents and others that more 
than 300,000 acres of farm and permanent 
pasturelands were flooded and damaged. 
Highways, bridges, utilities (storm and sani- 
tary sewers), streets, roads, and other pub- 
lic properties were damaged, and it is esti- 
mated that the cost of repairs will exceed $6 
million. 

It was necessary for the State of Alabama 
to requisition 345 cars (50-ton average per 
ear) of corn from the Federal Government 
flood disaster grain program; of this amount 
270 cars were shipped to counties within the 
Alabama-Coosa River Basin. The corn was 
used in the feeding of thousands of head 
of cattle that were removed from pastures 
that remained flooded and unfit for use for 
many weeks. 

Based on reports from State and Federal 
agencies, local governments, Red Cross and 
other agencies, the dollar value of damage 
caused by the flood will exceed $18 million 
throughout the Alabama-Coosa River Basin. 

The disastrous conditions brought about 
by the flood can be controlled and prevented 
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to a great extent by the complete develop- 
ment of the Alabama-Coosa River system. 
The Federal Power Commission licensed 
private interests to develop on the Coosa 
River additional hydroelectric power po- 
tential as provided in Public Law 436, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, approved June 28, 1954. 
The current program of development con- 
sists of the construction of four power dams, 
two of these to provide flood storage of 
650,000 acre-feet, and provisions made in 
each dam for installation of locks to be ac- 
complished by the Corps of Engineers at a 
later date. Under the terms of the license 
issued and approved in September 1957, the 
licensee, Alabama Power Co., is required to 
complete the construction of the four dams 
within a 10-year period following start of 
construction of the first dam which began 
July 1, 1958; consequently, the entire con- 
struction schedule must. be completed by 
the middle of 1968. Incidentally, the first 
of the four dams has been completed and the 
reservoir is now being filled. The storage 
reserve for flood regulation is 400,000 acre- 
feet. The second dam is now under con- 
struction and in advance of schedule. When 
the dam is completed in 1963, the reservoir 
will have a storage reserve for flood regula- 
tion of 250,000 acre-feet, making a total flood 
storage of 650,000 acre-feet for the two dams. 

In addition on the Coosa section of the 
river, three dams exist which were con- 
structed by the Alabama Power Co. prior to 
1929; two of these dams will be raised, one 
14 feet and the other 7 feet. Three of the 
dams under the new program of the above 
company are located upstream from the old 
existing dams. The fourth dam to be con- 
structed will be downstream from the old 
dams. Located on the Tallapoosa, a tribu- 
tary of the Alabama River are three hydro- 
power dams also constructed by the Ala- 
bama Power-Co. prior to 1929. The reser- 
voir of the larger of these has an area of 
approximately 40,000 acres and during the 
recent flood this reservoir held back from 
the lower reaches approximately 414 feet of 
water or several billion gallons of flood- 
water. Following construction of the three 
dams by the Federal Government on the Ala- 
bama River and the Carters Dam on the 
Coosawattee River, plus the 7 existing 
dams and reservoirs, and the 4 dams to be 
built by private interests, there will be a 
total of 15 dams and reservoirs that will be 
located on the Alabama-Coosa River system. 

Considering the 400,000 acre-feet of flood 
storage of the Allatoona Reservoir, the pro- - 
posed Carters Reservoir of 80,000 acre-feet; 
the two large dams constructed or to be 
constructed on the Coosa with 650,000 acre- 
feet, and an additional 250,000 acre-feet at 
other dams now existing, there will be 
1,380,000 acre-feet available for storage of 
floodwaters, or 449 billion gallons of water. 
This amount of water would equal more than 
80 days’ minimum daily flow of the Alabama 
River at the location of Millers Ferry Dam, at 
mile 140. The minimum daily flow at Millers 
Ferry is 5.6 billion gallons. Assuming the 
proper coordinated operation of at least 9 of 
the 12 reservoirs that will be on the upper 
section of the river system following comple- 
tion of projects by the Corps of Engineers 
and private interests, the recurring disas- 
trous floods can be reasonably controlled, 
eliminating the possible loss of life and mil- 
lions in damages to property that the people 
of the basin have to suffer periodically. 

The lower section, or Alabama River, 
flows through the Coastal Plain area from 
above Montgomery to its mouth, a distance 
of 318 miles, and the elevation of the aver- 
age flow of the river is only 103.3 feet at 
Montgomery; consequently the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers flowing out of northwest 
Georgia have an average fall of more than 
450 feet to Montgomery, thereby causing a 
rapid runoff during heavy rainfall, converg- 
ing flood waters on the Alabama River and 
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adjacent areas. Montgomery, Dallas, Au- 
tauga, and Wilcox Counties, all on the Ala- 
bama River, suffered greater damages to 
property than any other corresponding area 
throughout the river basin. The orderly 
and early construction of the three dams, 
comprising the initial project in the com- 
prehensive plan of the ultimate develop- 
ment of the Alabama-Coosa River system, 
will when completed be of great value in the 
control of excessive floods by the coordi- 
nated operation of the three reservoirs that 
will then exit on the Alabama River. 


URGENT NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The appearance before your committee to- 
day of several Members of Congress and busi- 
ness and professional representatives of the 
entire river basin is indicative of the inter- 
est of the people in the complete and orderly 
development of the Alabama-Coosa River 
System. This river system is one of the 
largest in the Nation that remains undevel- 
oped for navigation. The tributary drain- 
age basin of the river comprises 22,500 
square miles. The Corps of Engineers state 
that the commercially tributary basin of the 
river comprises 26,000 square miles; the large 
cities of Birmingham and Atlanta are on the 
fringe of the river basin. The population 
of the area is in excess of 3 million. 

The ultimate and initial development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River and tributaries 
was authorized by the Congress in the Rivers 
and Habors Act adopted March 2, 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 14, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) . 

The river system is partially developed for 
hydroelectric power by six dams constructed 
by private interests prior to 1929, and one 
flood and power dam constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers in 1950. 

Following authorization, the Congress ap- 
propriated a total of $1,653,985 prior to 
June 30, 1952, for preliminary planning of 
one navigation and two multiple-purpose 
dams, Alabama River, and one hydropower 
dam, Coosa River, all of which comprised 
the initial project in the comprehensive 
plan of development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River system. The latter hydropower dam 
was withdrawn as a part of the initial project 
by enactment of Public Law 436, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session. Under the terms and con- 
ditions of Public Law 436, private interests 
were licensed to develop additional hydro- 
electric power on the Coosa section of the 
river system heretofore referred to in this 
statement. 

The current initial project consists of lim- 
ited dredging in the iower 80 miles of the 
Alabama River and planning and construc- 
tion of one small navigation dam, Clai- 
borne, and two larger navigation and power 
dams; namely, Millers Ferry and Jones Bluff. 

Prior to June 30, 1952, the Congress ap- 
propriated a total of $641,000 for preliminary 
planning of these three dams, and the engi- 
neers expended prior to June 30, 1952, the 
following amounts: $175,000 Claiborne, 
$249,000 Millers Ferry, and $266,000 Jones 
Bluff. It is assumed that the Congress sus- 
pended appropriations for the continuation 
of planning of these three dams for fiscal 
year 1953 following the filing of an applica- 
tion for a temporary permit by private in- 
terests to study the feasibility of developing 
additional hydroelectric power on the Coosa 
section of the river system. Later Public 
Law 4386 was approved by Congress and this 
private utility was later issued a permanent 
license to develop additional hydroelectric 
power. The program of the licensee calls 
for construction of four power dams here- 
tofore referred to. 

The 86th Congress, 2d session, appropri- 
ated $200,000 for fiscal year 1961 to resume 
planning of the Millers Ferry Dam, this 
together with the amount previously ex- 
pended will make a total of $449,000 that 
the Engineers will have utilized for planning, 
leaving a balance of only $375,000 to com- 
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plete the advanced planning and design of 
this dam. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association on behalf of its members and 
the people of Alabama and Georgia now ex- 
presses their appreciation to this committee 
and the Congress for the consideration ex- 
tended us last year by appropriating the 
$200,000 that permitted the Engineers to 
resume work on the development of this 
important and essential waterway. 

We have appeared before this committee 
for 5 consecutive years and have placed a 
voluminous amount of detailed informa- 
tion in the record pertaining to the devel- 
opment of the Alabama-Coosa River System 
from the standpoint of the physical projects 
themselves and the urgent need to expedite 
the complete development. 

The future economic growth of the im- 
mediate area of Alabama and Georgia is 
dependent on the complete development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River System. The 
economy of the entire southeastern region 
and the Nation will be enhanced materially 
following development. 

We again respectfully request that this 
committee approve the three items con- 
tained in the budget in the following 
amounts: $375,000 for Millers Ferry mul- 
tiple-purpose dam, $75,000 for Claiborne 
lock and dam, Alabama River; and $300,000 
for Carters flood and power dam, Coosa- 
wattee River, Ga. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesies 
extended our delegation and we will ap- 
preciate your consideration of our request. 





Let This Child Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, often 
there are examples of how we as Ameri- 
cans think and work as a group toward 
a goal which directly or indirectly affects 
us all. Anexample of the true “good old 
American” spirit has developed recently 
in my congressional district. ‘The work, 
the time, and the money spent by these 
people indeed make me very proud that 
I am their Representative in the US. 
Congress because I believe as long 
as the American people strive to do better 
in various fields that have been neglect- 
ed, then we can only become a greater 
Nation. I respectfully submit an edi- 
torial entitled “Let This Child Live” that 
appeared in the Montgomery News, Hills- 
boro, Ill., on May 29, 1961. It was with 
great pride and humility that I read this 
and feel that all those people who worked 
so hard should be commended for their 
efforts: 

Let THIS CHILD LIVE 

After weeks of work the “brainchild” of a 
group of young, progressive, civic-minded 
Hillsboro men has taken its first step. 

The “child” christened at birth, the “Hills- 
boro Plan” has been “adopted” by the Illi- 
nois Senate Public Welfare Committee by a 
vote of 14 to 0. 

Now it’s ready to step again. Step onto 
the floor before the entire State senate to 
see if it will be allowed to live, or is to die 
for lack of support. 

The fate of the “babe,” the first of its kind 
in the entire Nation, now lies in the hands 
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of the politicians—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

Will they let it die—die a sudden death by 
a negative vote of the senate, which is 
scheduled to be taken June 5? 

Or will the senators vote for the interest 
of this “child”—the child who represents 
hundreds of living ones of its kind, who have 
been forgotten in the past? 

Will the senators let it live to take another 
step—the step into the house of representa- 
tives to face its fate again? 

In the name of every child, whose unfor- 
tunate lot in life is that of being mentally 
retarded, this newspaper hopes that partisan 
politics is forgotten. We hope that only one 
thought is in the minds of the men and 
women who occupy seats in the legislature— 
the thought of the child, who through no 
fault of his own, hasn’t the mental capacity 
to perform even the simplest of acts without 
training—the training which the “Hillsboro 
Plan” would make possible. 

We further hope that the senate approves 
the “do-pass” action of the Welfare Com- 
mittee and strengthens the “child’s” hope 
for life by making available whatever funds 
are necessary to help it grow. 

Yes. We hope that senators forget partisan 
politics and remember the “child” and send 
it on to the house of representatives with 
their blessings. 

If they do, the “child” will have taken its 
second step as it totters into the house to 
again face a verdict—shall it live or die? 

The House can be rough—even on chil- 
dren—children unfortunate enough to be in- 
capable of occupying the seats of those who 
sit in Judgment of their welfare. 

Again this newspaper hopes that the poli- 
ticians forget politics and remember the 
child. We hope that the Representatives 
won’t need a nod from party leaders. We 
hope they will vote for what is in their 
heart, not according to political orders. 

We hope they vote to let the Hillsboro 
plan live—to give it the start in life it so 
justly deserves—to allow all it represents 
to become the pattern for the Nation at 
large to copy. 

We differ with Dr. Francis J. Gerty, State 
welfare department director, who opposed 
the child taking its first step and asked the 
welfare committee to snuff out its life at the 
hearing last Wednesday. 

We differ with him because he said the 
newly born child did not fit into his pro- 
gram. 

We have respect for Dr. Gerty and his 
ability, but question his judgment. Unless 
we are in error, the Hillsboro plan was born 
after Dr. Gerty gave birth to his plan. : 

The child conceived and nurtured in Hills- 
boro was a birth that Dr. Gerty had not con- 
sidered when choosing the course he would 
follow in developing the mental health pro- 
gram in Illinois. 

Just because he hadn’t considered such a 
birth and had not allowed for its creation 
to fit into his program does it mean the 
child should die before it has a chance to 
prove the good it can do for the mentally 
retarded children of Illinois? ¥ 

Without a dissenting vote the welfare com- 
mittee thought the child should live. 

We think Dr. Gerty should reconsider his 
stand to the extent that he ask the Senate 
to abide by the 14 to 0 action of the welfare 
committee and pass the bill unanimously. 

We also think he should reconsider and 
ask the House Members, when the child 
totters in, not to look for political nods, 
but to look at the child and vote it into 
being—to give it a permanent home in Tili- 
nois. 

We believe that Gov. Otto Kerner should 
follow suit and encourage enactment of the 
Hillsboro plan into law. He based much of 
his campaign for the governorship on the 
meantal health needs of Illinois. 
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We ask him in all honesty—doesn't the 
Hillsboro plan fill such a need—a need that 
has never been truly tried at State level 
in the Nation—a need that might make 
every person interested in helping the train- 
ing of the mentally handicapped sit up and 
take notice? 

We see few flaws in the program that was 
born in Hillsboro, supported by the Jaycees 
and presented to the State welfare depart- 
* ment in a sincere effort by the group, whose 
primary interest is remembering these for- 
gotten children. 

The program was not conceived as a pork 
barrel measure—a means of building an in- 
stitution in Hillsboro merely to provide a 
State handout. 

Had it been merely a handout the State 
jaycees would not have adopted it as a 
statewide project and would not now be 
battiing for its being from Chicago to Cairo. 

If it were a pork barrel project—not a 
worthy and needed program—we are sure 
Gov. Kerner, knowing that the State 
Jaycees were supporting the Hillsboro plan, 
would not have made the following state- 
ment-while addressing the State Jaycee 
convention on May 20: 

“Your efforts and achievements on the 
State level are particularly noteworthy. You 
have indicated a humanitarian concern for 
the less fortunate in your proposal now be- 
fore the Illinois General Assembly to con- 
struct a State hospital and school for train- 
able mentally handicapped children. Unless 
facilities are provided for them, they will 
never be able to lead normal, useful lives. 
However, provided with the amount of train- 
ing they can assimilate, they can become 
useful, contributing members of their com- 
munities.” 

Now, if it takes pressure to take the es- 
tablishment of a school for the training of 
the mentally retarded out of politics, we 
hope the Jaycees can apply this pressure. 

We believe the Governor should stand by 
the words he uttered at the Jaycee conven- 
tion and should give the nod, if a nod is 
needed, to see that this dream becomes a 
reality. - 





River Projects in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by Hon. Lister Hii before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Public 
Works: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Lister HILL 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, as a fellow member of this sub- 
committee, I am again this year delighted 
to join with a delegation of my friends from 
Alabama in a request for funds with which 
to continue planning the following impor- 
tant Coosa-Alabama River system develop- 
ment projects: 

1. Request for $375,000 to complete the 
advanced planning and design of Millers 
Ferry navigation and hydroelectric power 
dam, scheduled for construction on the 
Alabama River near Camden in Wilcox 
County, Ala.; 

2. Request for $75,000 to continue plan- 
ning of the Claiborne navigation dam to be 
constructed on the Alabama River near 
Monroeville in Monroe County, Ala.; and 
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3. Request for $300,000 to complete plan- 
ning and design of Carters flood and hydro- 
electric power dam to be built on the Coosa- 
watee River, one of the headwater rivers of 
the Coosa-Alabama system. 

First, however, may I say that few men 
have ever shown greater devotion, greater 
determination and greater energy in the 
face of prolonged discouragement than the 
businessmen, the industrialists, and the 
individuals who have come before the Con- 
gress year after year to seek what they know 
is needed and what the Senate has demon- 
strated as its own will concerning develop- 
ment of the Coosa-Alabama River system. 

Since the Coosa-Alabama Improvement 
Association was first organized in 1890, the 
men of this organization have been out- 
standing Alabamians and Georgians work- 
ing to help their States to realize and to 
benefit to the highest possible degree from 
the God-given resource that is this great 
waterway system. 

I was born and raised and began my edu- 
cation and I still make my Alabama home 
at Montgomery, in the heart of this great 
Coosa-Alabama Basin. I too well under- 
stand and share the enthusiasm and the 
determination of the Coosa-Alabama Im- 
provement Association to develop and fully 
utilize our splendid resources for the benefit 
of our State and for the strength of our 
entire Nation. 

The Coosa-Alabama River system comes to 
life in the Blue Ridge Mountains of south- 
east Tennessee and northwest Georgia and 
flows southwesterly through nearly the full 
length of Alabama. A benevolent nature 
has endowed this vast region with more than 
its share of natural wealth. The Coosa- 
Alabama Basin has fertile soil and rich min- 
eral deposits throughout most of its 23,000 
square miles. The land is nourished by a 
mild climate and constantly revived and 
renewed by abundant rainfall. 

There are within the Coosa-Alabama Basin 
@ million and a half people who provide a 
labor pool amounting to one-third of the 
available labor supply within our State. 
This pool is today overflowing with small 
farmers and landowners who either have 
been driven from their farms by the cost- 
price squeeze of recent years or who, while 
still clinging to their farms and to their 
land, are forced to look to urban communi- 
ties for supplementary income. 

These people and these natural resources 
await only the opportunity that similar 
people in similar river basins throughout 
our Nation already have been granted, I 
think I can\ say without fear of successful 
contradiction that wherever the doors of 
full waterway development have been 
opened to the people, we witness tremen- 
dous leaps forward in the economy and in 
the progress and prosperity of that region 
and its people. 

The reservoir to be formed by the pro- 
posed Millers Ferry*lock and dam will ex- 
tend 105 miles up the Alabama River to 
Jones Bluff. It will constitute a vital link 
in the canalization of the Alabama River, 
which following planned development will 
provide a 9-foot-deep navigable channel 
from Mobile to Montgomery. The planned 
76,000-kilowatt powerplant installation at 
Miller’s Ferry will provide 394 million kilo- 
watt-hours annually in an area where there 
is an ever increasing demand for power. 
Moreover, the reservoir will be accessible to 
a large part of the population of central 
Alabama for recreational use. 

The Claiborne lock and dam would be 
the lowermost of a series of three proposed 
locks and dams on the Alabama River pro- 
viding the navigable channel to Montgom- 
ery. Its general plan of improvement pro- 
vides for a navigation lock, a gated spillway, 
and a mound and earth dike extending to 
high ground on the left bank. 
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For the Carters development a site has 
been selected on the Coosawatee River in 
Murray County, Ga. Tentative plans call 
for a rock-fill type dam, a side channel spill- 
way, and provision for a powerplant with 
two 38,000-kilowatt units. The proposed 
Carters Dam would provide much needed 
flood protection along the lower Coosawatee 
and Oostanaula Rivers. 

The Army Corps of Engineers has sur- 
veyed and resurveyed each of the projects 
mentioned and has upheld the economic 
feasibility of each. A considerable amount 
of money has already been invested by the 
Federal Government in planning for these 
projects. We are simply asking for the 
funds with which to continue the planning. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge your 
support and that of my other colleagues on 
this subcommittee for my efforts and those 
of the dedicated men of the Coosa-Alabama 
River Development Association to obtain the 
funds with which to continue planning on 
these important Coosa-Alabama River proj- 
ects. 





Upon Retiring, James T. Burns Can Look 
Back on an Outstanding, Splendid, and 
Exceptional Record as District Attorney 
in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: Or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, James 
T. Burns, who retired recently as district 
attorney for St. Tammany and Washing- 
ton Parishes, has left behind him a most 
outstanding and enviable record. Most 
of the time that he served as district 
attorney, which adds up to many terms, 
he was usually elected without opposi- 
tion which is certainly a wonderful testi- 
mony that he pleased the vast majority 
of the public in that important office. 

While he has been fearless in his job 
and certainly devoted to the duties be- 
stowed upon him, he nevertheless al- 
ways went about his job with a kindly 
and generous feeling toward his fellow 
man. 

An article by Fred C. Darragh in the 
St. Tammany Tribune paper gives fur- 
ther insight into his life and service: 

The “Great White Father” quietly handed 
over the reins of the district attorney’s of- 
fice, January 1, and though he is retiring 
to private practice and a less tension-filled 
way of life, many of the braves and squaws 
on the local reservation would have pre- 
ferred he stayed in office, or gone on to even 
greater political heights. 

From whence the nickname sprung I can- 
not even venture a guess, but that it is 
appropriate in many more ways than one, 
I am certain that James T. Burns would be 
the the last to deny, for he possesses a puck- 
ish sense of humor that would delight in the 
various cannotations attached to the title. 

Never a hanging prosecutor, the Eyer and 
Bickham cases—both of 1958 vintage—were 
the only two in his long and colorful career 
in which he asked, and was awarded, the 
death penalty. 

The closest that Jim Burns came to a 
capital punishment verdict up to that time, 
was the sensational “Coffee Cup Murder 
Case” that focused national attention on 
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Bogalusa in the spring of 1949, in which Cola 
Lemming was convicted of the poison slay- 
ing of Mrs. Mamie Furr. An interesting angle 
in this case was the fact that Will Furr, was 
a star witness for the defense, and was sub- 
sequently convicted of perjury because of 
his testimony. 

At this writing, both Eyer and Bickham 
are both alive and waiting the final disposi- 
tion of their fate, even though the man who 
so ably prosecuted them quietly relinquished 
the reins of office with the advent of the new 
year. 

The son of Judge Thomas M. and Pauline 
Martindale Burns, Jim well remembers the 
last case of capital punishment to be ex- 
ecuted in St. Tammany Parish. The case, 
attempted rape, was tried before his father, 
and the sentence was carried out by cutting 
a trapdoor in the old wooden causeway that 
connected the courthouse and parish prison. 

Jim didn’t see the execution, for the year 
was 1910, and his father considered him too 
young to witness the proceedings, but he 
did see something of the tremendous crowd 
that turned out for the event, and was far 
from favorably impressed by the near-festive 
atmosphere that marked the occasion. 

A graduate of Tulane University, Jim 
joined his father in a pleasant and finan- 
cially rewarding partnership, during the 
course of which he took time out to marry 
the charming Miss Lois Coney, of Hazelhurst, 
Miss. 

Following a 4-year hitch in the legislature 
where he worked diligently for homestead 
exemption, elimination of the poll tax, and 
the exemption of livestock from the tax 
rolls, he was elected district attorney of the 
Washington-St. Tammany Parish area in 
1936. 

Jim Burns’ success as a public prosecutor 
has not in any way impaired his capacity 
to pursue and enjoy a full and well-rounded 
life. A visit to his home, an exquisite exam- 
ple of traditional southern colonial, will 
confirm the fact that this is a man of cul- 
ture; a man fully conscious of the many 
small niceties that conspire to make life 
pleasantly gracious. Although he delights 
in pursuing a variety of hobbies and hob- 
nobbing with his legion of friends, Jim has 
never been ohne to neglect the many civic 
and parochial demands that have been made 
upon his time. 

An elder of the Covington Presbyterian 
Church, and longtime member of Coving- 
ton Lodge F. & A.M. No. 188, Jim rendered 
service of the highest character to his coun- 
try and community during World War II by 
giving unstintingly of his time as parish di- 
rector of civilian defense and chairman of 
the American Red Cross. He is past presi- 
dent of the Covington Rotary Club, past dis- 
trict chairman of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and has been treasurer of the St. Tammany 
Junior Livestock Association, vice chairman 
of the now defunct Louisiana Tung Festival, 
and a member of the Ruritan Club and 
American Legion. 

At present he is president of the St. Tam- 
many Bar Association, president of the New 
Orleans Presbyterian Men’s Council, and 
general chairman of the drive to raise funds 
to build the new nonsectarian chapel at the 
St. Tammany Parish Hospital, Covington. 

Two of his three children have wandered 
far afield in pursuit of happiness, but young 
Tommy, recently married to the lovely 
Diane Buquol, is staying pretty close to the 
old corral. James T., Jr., has been making 
quite a name for himself in New York these 
past several years, with Progessive Archi- 
tecture magazine. Patricia is also in New 
York, married to Nilo Lindgren, an engineer 
with McGraw-Hill, and part-time author of 
highly technical articles on electronics. 

In conclusion, I would like to make a 
little bet that even though “the Great 
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White Father” has retired as district attor- 
ney, the braves and the squaws of the St. 
Tammany Reservation will still look to him 
for aid, comfort, and advice, and never find 
him wanting. 





Federal Aid to Education Is Unnecessary, 
Undesirable, and Unwanted 
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HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, an at- 
tempt is underway to wrest from the peo- 
ple the control and direction of their 
largest domestic service—public educa- 
tion—and lodge that control in a sprawl- 
ing Federal bureaucracy. 

The threat is real and it is serious. 
The eyes of the Nation are now upon the 
House of Representatives where the final 
verdict will be handed down within a few 
days. That decision will be historic, be- 
cause this time we are playing for keeps. 

By a vote of 49 to 34 the other body on 
May 25 approved a bill, and once again 
the House of Representatives becomes 
the last refuge for those who oppose 
transferring control of our public schools 
from Main Street and the local elected 
school boards to Washington on the Po- 
tomac. 

On the one hand it is claimed by cer- 
tain sponsors that this aid legislation 
will not lead to Federal control, and lan- 
guage in the bills is cited as ample proof. 
Other supporters frankly admit that 
Federal control is the chief objective. 
I shall go into that in more detail later 
in this discussion. 

It is also contended that there is a 
crisis in our schools due to an acute 
classroom shortage, which can only be 
relieved by hand-outs from the Federal 
Government. We shall see in a moment 
that there is absolutely no factual basis 
for that contention. 

A third contention by sponsors is that 
there is a need for more school teachers, 
that they are underpaid, are lacking in 
quality, and therefore Uncle Sam should 
chip in and help pay their salaries each 
month, This claim is also contrary to 
the documented facts. 

NO PRECEDENT FOR THIS AID 


Mr. Speaker, for some 80 years this 
battle has been going on, but with in- 
creased tempo in recent years—a strug- 
gle to gain for the Federal Government 
some control and direction over our pub- 
lic schools. Federal aid to the land grant 
colleges has been cited as a precedent 
for aid to public schools. Let us examine 
that argument a moment. 

Mr. Roger Freeman, a highly respected 
authority on school finances, reminds us 
that such grants were authorized by the 
ordinance of 1785, and that through the 
years the Federal Government has deed- 
ed 77 million acres of public land to the 
States as endowment for schools. This 
was part of the disposition of more than 
one billion acres of the national domain 
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to homesteaders, railroads, and other 
groups whom the Government encour- 
aged to develop the West. 

It is significant to recall that no such 
grants or other benefits were provided 
to the 13 States where, at that time, more 
than 98 percent of all American children 
lived. 

The question is then asked: Is it con- 
ceivable that Congress would have chan- 
neled all grants to areas where almost no 
American children lived and none to the 
sections where the children actually 
were and needed an education, if Federal 
promotion of education was the real pur- 
pose of the grants? 

Since that time billions have been 
voted for other State and local activities. 
Some of these programs have affected 
schools but cannot be properly called 
Federal aid to education. The Congress 
has repeatedly turned down proposals 
for Federal aid, to the type now before 


us. 

The school-lunch program is also cited 
as a precedent. Yet that program was 
from its inception justified as a means 
of disposing of agricultural surpluses. 
It is handled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Aid to schools in impacted areas has 
been cited as a precedent. But we all 
know that such aid is meant in lieu of 
taxes on federally owned facilities and 
to alleviate an extraordinary problem 
caused by a sudden influx of people in 
connection with a Federal activity. 
Therefore, it is no precedent for what 
is now being attempted. 

It is true that there is a form of Fed- 
eral aid to education in vocational train- 
ing and in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. The latter is a tem- 
porary program, or at least so intended 
when enacted, with its expiraiton date 
in 1962, and it was justified as a means 
of promoting the cause of national de- 
fense. The two of these programs com- 
bined represent less than 1 percent of the 
Nation’s total school budget. 

THERE IS NO CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


In their zeal Federal aid advocates 
have repeatedly stretched the facts in 
attempts to make out a case for Fed- 
eral assitance for classroom construction. 

What are the facts? Since 1954, when 
a national school plant inventory was 
taken, reports Mr. Freeman, enrollment 
in public schools has grown 24 percent. 
And during that same period the number 
of classrooms in use has grown 36 per- 
cent. While that was taking place the 
number of pupils per classroom has 
dropped from 30.6 to 27.8. 

More than one-half of schoolchildren 
now enrolled are in classrooms built since 
the war. 

Within the past 10 years 600,000 new 
classrooms have been built. During that 
time school attendance grew 11.5 million, 
requiring an additional 400,000 class- 
rooms. Thus, some 200,000 classrooms 
were made available for replacement and 
reduction in class sizes. 

Does that record indicate a crisis in 
classroom shortage, as Federal aid spon- 
sors contend? The simple fact is that 
America’s public school children are bet- 
ter housed than ever before, and they are 
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better housed than the children of any 
other nation. We have something to be 
proud of. 

When one drives over American high- 
ways today new school buildings can be 
seen on every hand, with new construc- 
tion of classrooms going on everywhere 
we go. 

A lady residing in Brownwood, Tex., 
wrote me a few days ago as follows: 

In regard to Federal aid to education, we 
do not want it, do not need it. In our own 
small town we are building a $2 million 
school building, paying for it without Federal 
aid. Let the other towns do likewise. 


The record of success of most of school 
bond and tax issues, to support schools, 
demonstrate the fact that the American 
people can and are willing to support 
their schools without Federal assistance. 

Local school boards should know their 
needs better than any bureaucrat or 
lobbyist in Washington. The National 
School Boards Association, which repre- 
sents the State school board associations 
and the country’s 50,000 local school 
boards, year after year has refused to 
endorse Federal aid, most recently at its 
convention in Chicago in April of 1960. 

Where, then, is all this clamor for Fed- 
eral aid coming from? It is coming from 
the politicians and from the professional 
educationalists here in Washington. 

But what about the future of class- 
rooms? Can we reasonably expect the 
remarkable record that has been made 
by local communities in meeting this 
problem to continue? 

It has been pointed out that 69,000 
classrooms have been built each year 
for the past 5 years. The President in 
his message to the Congress estimated 
the need for 600,000 additional class- 
‘rooms during the next 10 years. At the 
present average rate of 69,000 new ones 
a year, we can assume that 690,000 new 
classrooms will be built during the next 
10 years. 

Judging by the remarkable record of 
school bond issues in 1960 there is every 
reason to assume that this trend will 
continue, and we have a right to assume 
that will be the case. 

We know this to be true: The growth 
of school finances, the building of class- 
rooms, the addition of new teachers, 
have far surpassed what friends and 
foes of Federal school aid dreamed of 
only a few years ago. The record shows 
that States and communities have been 
increasing their school appropriations 
by about $1 billion each year for a 
decade. 

NO TEACHER SHORTAGE 

It is contended that the teacher short- 
age is so serious that it is necessary for 
Federal intervention to alleviate that 
problem. 

The simple fact is that over the last 
7 years enrollment increased 29 percent 
but the number of teachers with quali- 
fying certificates increased 40 percent. 
Does this indicate an acute shortage is 
developing? 

And the teacher outlook for the future 
is bright. Last year 130,000 men and 
women completed teaching certificate 
requirements, equal to 31 percent of all 
college students who earned a bachelor’s 
degree. That percentage has gone up- 
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ward from 21 percent in 1948 to 31 per- 
cent in 1956 and has remained at a sta~ 
ble rate ever since. 

If this healthy record is maintained 
during the next decade, and we have a 
right to assume that it will, the number 
of newly prepared teachers will be in- 
creased by 75 percent during a time 
when enrollment increases are due to 
be cut in half. 

In an attempt to drum-up support, 
sponsors dangle before the schoolteach- 
ers of America the promise of more pay, 
if only Federal aid can be pushed 
through the Congress. 

Everyone wants to see our teachers 
adequately paid for their services. But 
without the magic of Federal aid, the lot 
of our teachers has increased—and is 
continuing to increase—steadily. It is 
now being admitted that teachers’ pay 
has risen proportionately faster than the 
income of other wage and salary earners. 
That is a statistical fact. For example, 
over the past 30 years the pay of Federal 
civilian employees rose 73 percent and 
teachers’ salaries 106 percent—both in 
price-adjusted dollars. During that 
same period the wages of all persons 
working for wages and salaries rose 91 
percent. 

Of course, if Uncle Sam forces his way 
into this field and takes over some of the 
financing, naturally local and state offi- 
cials will not exert themselves to find 
the solutions to the financing of school 
problems. 

LOCAL COMMUNITIES CAN FINANCE SCHOOLS 


Another claim that is often heard in 
the propaganda line for Federal aid is 
that local communities have exhausted 
their taxing and bonding capabilities. 
That may be true in a few instances, but 
financing, naturally local and State offi- 
show that the job of supporting schools 
will be easier during the next 10 years 
than has been true during the 1950's. 
School enrollment will expand much less 
than in the past, proportionately. 

A little more than a year ago the 
Department of Education conducted a 
canvass among chief State school offi- 
cials and received 45 replies. Fifteen 
of the States reported having districts 
which, although needing additional 
classrooms, had reached their borrow- 
ing limits and had no access to other 
funds. There were 237 such districts, 
most of them small, out of a national 
total of nearly 50,000—a showing that 
only about one-half of 1 percent of all 
the school districts in the Nation legally 
lacked financial means to build needed 
classrooms and otherwise support the 
cost of maintaining their schools. 

It must be conceded that the promise 
that Federal aid will give taxpayers and 
schools something for nothing has an 
appeal. Without bothering to think 
through the implications of this pro- 
posal, some States look at the propa- 
ganda figures put out by sponsors, and 
say: “Look, we had better get on this 
gravy train. We will get more out of it 
than we will pay in.” The lobbyists 
feel that in that way they can swing 
enough votes for the legislation to chalk 
up a victory. And the sad thing is that 
they may do just that. 
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MORE BUREAUCRACY AND CONTROL IS THE GOAL 


Mr. Roger Freeman says that _the 
sponsors of Federal aid are already pre- 
paring for the day of victory. The staff 
of the Office of Education has doubled 
within the past 3 years and its expendi- 
tures have more than quadrupled in the 
past 6 years. 

We are reminded that a memorandum 
circulated within the Office of Educa- 
tion last fall predicted that the role of 
the Office of Education is going to ex- 
plode in the decade ahead. 

The authors of that memorandum, ac- 
cording to Mr. Freeman, pointed to the 
success of the life-adjustment education 
movement which the Office of Education 
sponsored 14 years ago and outlined a 
plan to develop a national policy in edu- 
cation, to reshape curricula and organi- 
zation, and remodel the public schools. 
This should be brought about by the en- 
actment of general Federal aid, by a Fed- 
eral contribution far beyond anything 
seen in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
this Federal aid plan is enacted, there 
will be Federal control regardless of what 
assurances to the contrary are given. 
The Supreme Court has said that a fed- 
erally subsidized program encompasses 
the right of control. Speaking on this 
subject the late Senator Taft said: “Fed- 
eral aid means Federal control. There is 
no middle ground.” 

It must be kept in mind that the spon- 
sors of Federal aid have failed to make a 
case, if the proposal is based, as they 
contend, on the need for aid in defraying 
the costs of classroom construction and 
teacher salaries. That being the case, 
then the question arises, Just what is 
sought? What is the objective of this 
ambitious and expensive Federal pro- 
gram? 

I quoted a moment ago from a Depart- 
ment of Education memorandum which 
makes it crystal clear what the real pur- 
pose is. Let us search for more support- 
ing proof, if more is needed. An edito- 
rial in the Nation’s Schools, September 
1960, contains this: 

There is something quite naive in the way 
we school people talk about Federal control 
of education. Some of us seem to think that 
Federal influence on education can be pre- 
vented by stating that it shall not exist. 
Federal direction is inherent in any Federal 
law or any Federal court decision pertaining 
to education. 


The late and lamented John Lesinski, 
Sr., while serving as chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, addressing himself to this very 
problem, stated: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school systems. 
I am convinced, after the hard study we have 
put to the question, that no acceptable bill 
preventing Federal domination of local 
schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come to 
the conclusion, but I had to face the facts. 


Mr. Lesinski was a realist and he knew 
what he was talking about. 

An editorial in Overview, monthly 
magazine of the school administrators, 
said in November 1960: 

The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education, The 
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long-held views that education is largely a 
personal concern and that educational poli- 
cies should be made by local units of gov- 
ernment will have to go. The national wel- 
fare demands a national system of education. 


In a recent article on this subject, Mr. 
Freeman referred to the views that have 
been expressed by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
They are the chief sponsors of Federal 
aid, and here is their view: 

At no time will they [the people] clearly 
and decisively take action to make the Na- 
tional Government the predominant agent of 
educational control, Rather, national con- 
trol will come by a process of accretion and 
infiltration. This is how it has happened 
thus far. 


If more evidence is needed, let us turn 
to a leading advocate of Federal aid, Mr. 
Myron Liebermann of the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland. 
He has said that local control of edu- 
cation has clearly outlived its usefulness 
on the American scene, and further, that 
local control cannot in practice be recon- 
ciled with the ideals of a democratic 
society. 

In his book, ‘“The Future of Public Ed- 
ucation,” Mr. Liebermann proposes that 
local control of education by laymen 
should be limited to peripheral and cere- 
monial functions of education. He con- 
cludes: 

I am convinced that we are about to move 
rapidly toward a national system of educa- 
tion. 


On the subject of Federal control, a 
recent editorial writer gives us some- 
thing to think about in these words: 

The simple truth is that in the long run 
Congress cannot escape responsibility for use 
of the Federal money it passes out to a 
State. Next year it may ban any aid toa 
segregated school. The year following it 
may require instructions in the principles 
of the United Nations. Next it could re- 
quire a loyalty oath for all teachers. Then 
it could compel all schools to show films 
depicting the accomplishments of the Fed- 
eral Government in producing electric power. 
And ultimately a Fascist-minded adminis- 
tration might use the power over school fi- 
nances to infiltrate the schools with out- 
right propaganda on behalf of the group in 
power. 


The idea that by stating in a bill that 
there shall be no Federal control actual- 
ly means that may sound good to the 
naive and the inexperienced. But to 
those who know very much about the 
workings of the Congress such assur- 
ances mean very little indeed. Every 
year there will have to be appropria- 
tions by the Congress. And every year 
there will be “riders” offered, and prob- 
ably many adopted, laying down the con- 
ditions under which the money may be 
spent, notwithstanding any provision in 
the organic act. 

The simple fact is that the NEA and 
other sponsors know that it is much eas- 
ier for pressure groups to influence a sin- 
gle legislative body—the Congress—and 
a single Executive—the President—than 
it is 50 State legislatures, 50 Governors, 
and 50,000 local school boards. That is 
why they have doctored this legislation 
to make it appeal to as many as pos- 
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sible. But once enacted, the big battles 
will begin, and they know that then they 
will have the upper hand. 

Mr, Speaker, can there be any reason- 
able doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
person of what this is all about? It is 
too obvious for words. 

Someone put it this way: Do we want 
a centralized, standardized school system 
with a set curriculum, with teacher cer- 
tification requirements fixed in Washing- 
ton, with the whole orientation of our 
schools armchaired by a Federal bureau; 
or do we wish to continue to have indi- 
vidual school systems stemming from the 
manpower inventories and the aspira- 
tions of a community? Do we want in- 
stitutions responsible to the people of 
that community and hence financed 
through the efforts of that State and 
community, or are they to be federally 
planned? Wecannot have it both ways. 
We cannot have our cake and eat it, 
too. 

Again, I repeat: Where is all this 
clamor for Federal aid coming from? 
It is not coming from the local school 
boards, nor is it coming from the Goy- 
ernors and the State school authorities, 
except in isolated instances. It is com- 
ing from the pressure groups who realize 
that their complete control of our edu- 
cational system can come only if educa- 
tion is federalized. 

Last year I sent a questionnaire to 
every qualified voter in my district and 
included two questions on Federal aid to 
education. Thirty-one percent answered 
they favored Federal aid to needy States 
for school construction, while 64 per- 
cent were opposed. Twenty-six percent 
of them were for and 69 percent were 
against Federal aid for increased teacher 
pay. 

Incidentally, 38 percent of the teachers 
who answered were for and 56 percent 
were against aid for school construction, 
and 32 percent were for and 60 percent 
were against aid for teachers pay. 

PORK BARREL LEGISLATION 


At this point I wish to include as part 
of my remarks a recent editorial from 
the Washington News, referring to the 
Senate’s approval of the $2% billion 
Federal aid to education bill: 

PorK IN AID TO EDUCATION 


The idealistic impulse to do something for 
education has degenerated into a frantic 
scramble to get at the pork barrel. 

The Senate, in the final throes of passing 
this legislation, has completely removed the 
wraps. First it was a question whether 
there should be money for teachers’ pay, as 
well as for buildings. Now the Senate has 
amended the bill to make it a straight hand- 
out. The money can be used, not just for 
buildings and salaries, but for any school 
purpose. 

In the original language, as proposed by 
President Kennedy, subsidies were to be 
proportionate to the numbers actually at- 
tending public schools. This has been 
changed in the Senate to include all chil- 
dren of school age, whether attending pub- 
lic school or not. 

Parochial schools would not get any of 
the money. The Constitution forbids it. 
But States where large numbers of children 
go to parochial schools would benefit more, 
in proportion, than States with a few paro- 
chial schools. 

Undoubtedly some underprivileged areas 
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could use help. This bill offers something 
for everyone, privileged as well as under- 
privileged. The amendment to count paro- 
chial schoolchildren widens that trend. 
Under it some of the wealthier States ac- 
tually might collect more subsidy per public 
school pupil than the poor ones. 

No aid at all can be justified unless the 
State can demonstrate that, despite use of 
all available tax resources, it is unable to 
finance decent education. This aid-to-edu- 
cation bill establishes no such criterion. 

This contemplated raid on the Treasury is 
particularly untimely in view of large new 
requirements for defense and a budget far 
out of balance. 

It seems to us that the lawmakers, hurry- 
ing to spend this and other large sums on 
new domestic programs, must ask them- 
selves where they are going to get the money. 
Print it, is the apparent answer, and start 
another wave of inflation. 

This aid-to-education bill still has to get 
past the House where Speaker Sam Raysvan, 
at least, has expressed qualms about paying 
salaries. The House should stop this scram- 
ble for handouts. 


WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM? 


Mr. Speaker, we are playing for keeps 
this time. It is proposed to inaugurate a 
brandnew Federal program the cost of 
which will mount into the billions in 
future years. The fact that this, coupled 
with other new authorizations now be- 
fore the Congress will, if enacted, play 
havoc with the national budget and 
add to the national debt, seems to be 
no concern of the Federalists who are 
plugging for its enactment. 

A recent paragraph from a Newsweek 
column points up the problem, as fol- 
lows: 

Since he came into office, Mr, Kennedy 
has put in requests for over $6.5 billion ad- 
ditional spending for the current fiscal year 
and the fiscal year to end June 30, 1962. A 
small part of this addition is for defense. 
But most of it is for new or expanded “wel- 
fare” programs, including increased foreign 
economic aid, increased social security bene- 
fits, medical care for the aged, Federal] aid 
for education, housing and urban renewal, 
increased funds to farmers, to veterans, to 
unemployed workers. 


And since that report was written, 
several additional spending requests 
have been submitted to the Congress. 

It has been said that while many 
States and communities have and will 
continue to have financial difficulties, 
it can hardly be said that their difficul- 
ties in the aggregate are as serious as 
those of the Federal Government. Dur- 
ing the 10 years from 1951 through 1960 
State governments as a group experi- 
enced 7 years in which total revenues 
exceeded total expenditures and had 
only 3 deficit years. The net excess of 
revenues over expenditures for the full 
10-year period was $1.3 billion. In con- 
trast, the Federal Government incurred 
6 deficits during the same 10 years and 
had four surpluses. The deficits totaled 
$35.9 billion and the surpluses $7.9 bil- 
lion for a net 10-year deficit of $28 bil- 
lion. 

The debt situation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is also worse than that of State 
and local governments as a whole. Com- 
bined State and local debt at the end of 
fiscal 1960 was approximately $69 bil- 
lion, or 192 percent of the $36 billion 
State and local general tax revenues in 
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that year. The Federal debt, in com- 
parison, was $286 billion, or 367 percent 
of the $78 billion budget receipts in that 
year. 

To add to this already alarmingly high 
public debt a new spending program of 
Federal aid would be sheer folly. It 
means more deficit financing, more bor- 
rowing, and more inflation. 

Yet, despite this dark picture, and de- 
spite already extremely burdensome 
taxes, the spenders seem unconcerned. 
They appear quite willing to prolong the 
day of reckoning, to let our grandchil- 
dren worry about it. 

Now is indeed the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their country. 
Let us defeat this Federal aid bill, retain 
our most priceless heritage—that of local 
control over the education of our youth, 
and begin now to put our financial rouse 
in order. With the Soviets threatening 
to plunge the world into another war, 
we have no way of knowing when our 
outlay for national defense may sky- 
rocket. Let us apply the brakes now, 
defeat this Federal aid bill, and apply 
sanity to our peacetime programs. Our 
children and our grandchildren will bless 
us for it. 





River Projects in Alabama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
Hon. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Public Works: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ARMISTEAD I. 
SELDEN, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, I join with my colleagues 
and others form Alabama in expressing our 
appreciation for the opportunity to appear 
before your subcommittee in support of ap- 
propriations for further development of the 
Coosa-Alabama River system. We believe 
the information we are presenting to you 
today will indicate that the funds requested 
are justified. 

In the Federal budget for 1962 a total of 
$675,000 is included to complete the planning 
and designing of two very necessary struc- 
tures on the system—the Millers Ferry navi- 
gation and hydroelectric power dam and the 
Carters flood and hydroelectric power dam. 
The sum of $75,000 is included to resume 
planning of the important Claiborne navi- 
gation dam on the Alabama River. Let me 
emphasize that the planning and designing 
of two of the dams, Millers Ferry and Car- 
ters, can be completed if the 87th Congress 
appropriates the amounts contained in the 
1962 budget. The remaining funds will make 
it possible to resume planning of the Clai- 
borne Lock and Dam. Thus, none of the 
funds included in the budget are for plan- 
ning and design of new projects. 

Second in size only to the Tennessee River 
in the southeast, the Coosa-Alabama has 
been aptly described as the Nation’s last 
major undeveloped river system. Its poten- 
tial uses are not only important to the areas 
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in Alabama and Georgia which it will benefit 
economically but also to the entire United 
States, as the river system will provide a 
major source of water transportation, reser- 
voirs, and hydroelectric power for national 
defense., Thus, its proper development is in- 
deed a sound investment. 

Recognizing the many potential advan- 
tages of the Coosa and Alabama Rivers, the 
Federal Government as far back as 1872 in- 
stituted an improvement program on the 
system. This first development plan called 
for providing navigation on the Coosa from 
Rome, Ga., to Gladsden, Ala., by the building 
of 31 low-lift locks and dams. However, only 
four locks were built on the upper end of 
the rapids below Rome, and the Govern- 
ment abandoned the program in 1890. 

Later the Government issued a license to 
private interests to develop a portion of the 
Coosa River’s hydroelectric power potential. 
Three dams were then constructed by the 
Alabama Power Co., with the first being com- 
pleted in 1915, the second in 1923, and the 
third in 1929. These three dams—Mitchell, 
Lay, and Jordan—are the only ones on the 
Coosa River at the present time. 

After additional studies and surveys of the 
Coosa-Alabama River, Congress authorized, 
in 1945, the development of the system for 
navigation, flood control, and power pur- 
poses. Overall planning by the Corps of En- 
gineers was undertaken from 1945 through 
fiscal year 1952, but construction was not 
begun on any specific project. 

In 1954, I joined with other Members of 
the Alabama congressional delegation in in- 
troducing legislation designed to suspend the 
authorization previously granted by Con- 
gress for Federal development of the river 
system for hydroelectric purposes. Subse- 
quent enactment of this legislation made it 
possible for the Alabama Power Co. to secure 
a license to construct four additional hydro- 
electric dams on the upper reaches of the 
Coosa River and to raise the level of one of 
the existing dams. This construction pro- 
gram is scheduled to be completed by 1968. 
The first facility, the Weiss Dam, is to be 
completed this year. 

With the construction of additional dams 
by private enterprise, the overall cost to the 
Federal Government for the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama for other purposes will 
be lessened considerably. However, until 
the Government adds locks to the proposed 
and existing dams built by private interests 
and then constructs three additional locks 
and dams on the Alabama River, the Coosa- 
Alabama system cannot be used as a traffic 
artery. 

The current plan of development by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers calls for beginning 
construction of Millers Ferry Dam in 1962. 
Claiborne Dam is scheduled to be started 2 
years later so that it can be completed con- 
currently with Millers Ferry. Jones Bluff 
Dam is scheduled for construction when 
these two are completed and will take about 
4 years to build. 


The plan of development provides for in- 


‘stallation of locks in the privately owned 


dams on the Coosa River as soon as naviga- 
tion is assured to Montgomery and 
Wetumpka. 

The Carters flood and power dam was au- 
thorized by Congress following an interim 
report and recommendation of the Corps of 
Engineers that the dam be constructed. 
This dam will be located in northwest Geor- 
gia on the Coosawattee River which joins 
the Etowah River near Rome, Ga., and forms 
the Coosa. The new facility will hold back 
floodwaters in the downstream areas as well 
as generate power needed for the rapidly ex- 
panding industrial section of northwest 


Georgia. 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that the 
funds provided in the current budget for the 
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planning and design of both the Millers 
Ferry and Carters locks and dams, as well as 
funds for resuming planning of the Clai- 
borne Dam, be approved by your committee 
so that the development of this great river 
system may proceed as rapidly as possible. 





H.R. 10 
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HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
House within the last few days has given 
millions of self-employed individuals a 
well-deserved, long-needed benefit. I re- 
fer to the so-called Keogh-Utt bill, to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed Ameri- 
cans. 

Actually, this measure gives these peo- 
ple nothing more than they have de- 
served for a long time: the right to pro- 
vide for themselves and their families in 
future years. For the first time, they 
will—if this measure becomes law—be 
able to set aside a portion of their in- 
comes every year as a retirement fund, 
with the same tax advantages as have 
long been enjoyed by corporations. 

The self-employed worker in America 
has long been a neglected person. His 
reward for individual enterprise and 
thrift has often been harrassment, un- 
fair tax treatment, and Government ne- 
glect. This bill H.R. 10, cosponsored by 
more than 30 Members of this House, 
and authored by Mr. KeEocGH, of New 
York, and Mr. Utt, of California, will be 
a giant step in the direction of correct- 
ing many past neglects toward the self- 
employed individual. 

The principle of the Keogh-Utt bill 
is simple. An individual earning, say, 
$11,000 a year from a corporation and 
who puts $1,000 of that sum into a vol- 
untary retirement plan, is taxed only 
on $10,000. His $1,000-a-year retirement 
donation grows after 30 years with 4 
percent interest to $58,300. A self-em- 
ployed worker earning that same 
amount, $11,000, and who puts away $1,- 
000 a year for his retirement is taxed 
on the entire $11,000, which means that 
he really only sets aside $740. After 30 
years, his accumulated fund would only 
amount to $36,900. He is penalized $21,- 
400 in those three decades. H.R. 10 al- 
lows self-employed individuals to be 
treated as their own employers and em- 
ployees, thus putting them under exist- 
ing legislation relating to nondiscrimina- 
tory, tax-favored retirement plans. 

It is hoped that this measure, so long 
sought by the self-employed and by this 
Congress, will do much to eliminate and 
encourage small businesses from coast to 
coast, for these are the backbone of our 
free enterprise economy. I salute the 
wisdom of those who authored, spon- 
sored, and voted for the passage of H.R. 
10. 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it does not behoove us often 
to look to the past for what might have 
been, but rather to the future, for as it 
has been truly said, hindsight is much 
easier than foresight. 

Still, there are times when it is bene- 
ficial to look back at the mistakes we 
have made, so that we will not repeat 
them in the future. 

With this thought in mind, it is in- 
teresting to note, in an article appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the magazine 
Missiles and Rockets, the claim that the 
United States could have launched a 
satellite in orbit around the earth as 
early as 1951. Theclaimant? Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, the principal creator of 
America’s successful Redstone missile. 
The first Soviet orbital shot occurred in 
1957. 

Furthermore, Von Braun told Con- 
gress in 1958 that he could launch the 
first man into space with a Redstone 
in 1959, if given a go-ahead, 2 years be- 
fore the Russians and ourselves did so. 

The article “Redstone’s Years of 
Frustration,” makes interesting reading 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

REDSTONE’S YEARS OF FRUSTRATION 
(By James Baar) 

One of the most heartbreaking stories of 
the Missile Age has come to an end and 
hardly anyone has noticed. 

The hero of the story is a 69-foot missile 
called Redstone. 

Equal billing goes to the missile’s princi- 
pal creator, Dr. Wernher von Braun. 

The official story of Redstone begins in 1951 
when Von Braun and his mostly German 
team of rocket engineers and scientists were 
directed by the Army to begin developing 
the missile. 

Essentially the Redstone was an advanced 
version of the old German V-2 which Von 
Braun and his team had built during World 
War II at the secret rocket center at Pen- 
nemiinde. 

Redstone was a far better missile and could 
carry much larger warheads. But technically 
the V-2 and Redstone were very closely re- 
lated. And both were designed to strike tar- 
gets at ranges up to about 200 miles. 

The test program was a great success. In 
all of the R. & D. flights there were only two 
out-and-out failures. By 1954, Army offi- 
cials and Von Braun were proposing that 
Redstone be used to launch a small earth 
satellite. The plan-came to be called Project 
Orbiter. 

Out to pasture: It was rejected. Instead, 
the Navy in 1955 won approyal of its ill-fated 
Project Vanguard satellite proposal. 

The Army persisted. On September 20, 
1956, a Redstone carrying two solid-propelled 
upper stages was launched from Cape Canav- 
eral. The missile hurled an 84-pound pay- 
load 3,300 miles down the Atlantic Missile 
Range. If the same multistage missile had 
been given a fourth stage—as it could have 
been—a small manmade satellite could 
have been placed in orbit. 
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However, Redstone scored no points. The 
Army was ordered not to repeat such flights. 

Redstone was put out to pasture in the 
space race. 

Almost precisely 1 year later—on October 
4, 1957—Russia launched Sputnik I into 
orbit and became the first nation to put a 
manmade satellite into space. Sputnik II 
weighed 184 pounds, 

Less than a month later—on November 
38—Russia launched Sputnik II carrying 
manmade satellite into space. Sputnik I 
weighed 1,120 pounds. 

Moment of glory: During the growing 
panic at the top levels of the administra- 
tion, the Army was asked what it might do. 
The result was that Redstone was recalled 
from pasture to back up Vanguard. 

On December 6 a test version of Vanguard 
died in flames a few feet above a Cape 
Canaveral launching pad. On January 31, 
1959, a Redstone with three upper stages 
comprised of solid-propellent rockets roared 
from the cape with Explorer I on its nose. 
America’s first satellite was in orbit. It 
weighed 30.8 pounds. 

Redstone might have other triumphs but 
little could compare with this one. Explorer 
I might have weighed only one-sixth of 
Sputnik I, but all America felt that the 
Nation was back in the space race and Rus- 
sia could be bested. 

It was generally agreed that the next great 
goal was to put a manned satellite in orbit. 
Optimism was widespread. 

Von Braun and Army officials proposed 
that as a starter the United States put a 
manned capsule on top of a Redstone and 
launch it down the Atlantic Missile Range. 
The capsule would soar to an altitude of 
about 150 miles. The American inside would 
experience about 6 minutes of weightless- 
ness. He would also be the first man in 
space. 

Von Braun testified before Congress in the 
spring of 1958 that he could launch the first 
man into space with a Redstone within 1 
year “from the word ‘go.’” 

Overruled: One of the principal opponents 
of the plan was Dr. Hugh Dryden, then head 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and now Deputy Administrator 
of NASA. He said such an experiment “is 
not of very much greater value than the 
shooting of a lady out of a cannon.” 

Von Braun told Congress cuttingly: “Some 
people have taken the position that it would 
be nothing but a stunt. But we were told 
the same thing when back in 1954 we first 
suggested a minimum satellite with the 
Redstone missile.” 

He also stated at another point that had 
he been permitted to begin the Redstone 
program in 1946 he could have launched the 
first American satellite in 1951. 

It was no use. His proposal to launch a 
man into space at the first possible moment 
was rejected. 

Redstones were to be deployed with US. 
troops. But, as far as the space race went, 
Redstone again was sent to pasture. 

Last fling: Three years passed. Then, on 
April 12, 1961, Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri Ga- 
garin made his historic trip around the earth 
in the world’s first manned satellite. The 
first attempt to launch an American in a 
far smaller satellite was still anywhere from 
8 months to a year away. 

Once again the Redstone entered the space 
race. 

By this time Redstone was a pretty old 
horse. It had been given some new modifi- 
cations for the occasion. But, it was still 
the now-obsolescent missile that the Army 
called “Old Reliable.” 

The Redstone—the 62d ever to be launch- 
ed—was placed on Launching Pad No. 5 on 
May 5; a Mercury capsule was stuck on top 
of it; and Cmdr. Alan Shepard climbed 
aboard for his ride 115 miles up and 302 
miles downrange. F 
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Headlines throughout the world proclaimed 
the event. The following Monday Shepard 
rode in triumph down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
President Kennedy gave him a medal and 
a day-long celebration was he’ ‘1. 

It was almost as if the calendar said 1959, 
or earlier. 

“Old Reliable” had done what Von Braun 
had said it could do.all along. It was just a 
little late. 





Association Donates Year’s Milk Supply 
to Dr. Schweitzer’s Colony 
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or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
these times of cold war tensions, with 
the free world and communism engaged 
in a grim struggle for the hearts, the 
minds, and the allegiance of the peoples 
of the uncommitted nations, it is most 
encouraging to find a vital segment of 
America’s dairy industry voluntarily un- 
dertaking a project to help strengthen 
the ties of friendship between the United 
States and the newborn nations of 
Africa. 

It is with pride that I can say this 
particular international good will project 
by private enterprise has its roots among 
my constituents—the dairy farmer 
members of the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers Association. 

Some 1,700 Maryland and Virginia 
dairy farmers, through their association, 
next month will ship a very special hu- 
manitarian gift to Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s world-famed leper colony and hos- 
pital at Lambarene, Gabon, Africa. 

This gift from the dairy farmers of 
Maryland and Virginia to the unfortu- 
nate people of Dr. Schweitzer’s 47-year- 
old colony is comprised of a full year’s 
supply of sterile, ultrapasteurized milk 
for the children of Lambarene. 

This is a gift more precious than 
money to these people, for milk is the 
most critical food need of this remote 
jungle village in the Republic of Gabon. 

Most important to these people, this 
sterile milk is the product of a new heat- 
treating process developed by the Mary- 
land and Virginia Milk Producers As- 
sociation at its plant in Laurel, Md. 
Under this sterilizing process, this milk, 
while still maintaining high quality taste 
and nutritional values, can be stored 
without refrigeration for several years, 
thus suiting it perfectly for the primitive 
jungle conditions existing in Lambarene. 

It seems to me that this project by 
the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association should serve as an in- 
spiring example to all Americans of how 
private enterprise can be an effective 
force in the field of world relations dur- 
ing these days of crisis. 

For this reason, I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
article appearing in the May issue of 
the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers News, telling the full story of this 
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noteworthy undertaking. 

follows: 

ASSOCIATION DONATES YEAR’s MILK SUPPLY 
TO Dr. SCHWEITZER’s COLONY 


Maryland and Virginia dairy farmers are 
extending a helping hand across the seas to 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s world-famed leper 
colony in Lambarene, Gabon, Africa. 

This practical application of an industry’s 
voluntary effort to help bolster the ties of 
friendship between the United States and 
the newborn nations of Africa is being 
undertaken by the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers Association, composed of 
nearly 1,700 dairy farmers in the two States. 

The helping hand, in this case, will be in 
the form of the one commodity which the 
86-year-old Dr. Schweitzer’s African colony 
needs most—milk for the children of 
Lambarene. ; 

William B. Hooper, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers. Association, disclosed this 
month that the association is donating a 
year’s supply of ultra-pasteurized milk to 
the leper village which Dr. Schweitzer has 
maintained deep in the African jungles for 
the past 47 years. 

The sterilized milk supply—produced at 
the association’s modern plant at Laurel, 
Md., is scheduled to be shipped to Africa, 
free of charge, aboard the Belgium Freight 
Lines’ Indussa next month. 

The sterilized milk—produced in a newly 
improved high temperature treating and 
packaging process developed during a 3-year 
research program at the association’s plant— 
will keep without refrigeration for several 
years. 

This process, based primarily on a Swiss 
process known as “Uperisation,” enables the 
production of a sterile milk which, while re- 
quiring no refrigeration, maintains a high 
level of taste and nutitional food values, and 
is comparable in every respect to the fresh 
milk used by American consumers. 

The Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers As- 
sociation’s interest in Dr. Schweitzer began 
earlier this year during a dinner conversa- 
tion between Hooper and Mark Evans, vice 
president of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp., and a well-known Washington radio 
and TV figure. 

During the dinner, Evans recalled his im- 
pressions of 2 weeks he had spent with 
Dr. Schweitzer in Lambarene. And he re- 
marked how milk, which few in any of the 
village’s nourishment-starved children taste 
after infancy, was the most critical food need 
of Lambarene. 

The familiar topic of milk attracted Hoop- 
er’s interest. He described the association’s 
improved sterile process, which would per- 
mit longtime storage without refrigeration 
in the jungles, and suggested that the Mary- 
land and Virginia dairy farmers could help 
solve Dr. Schweitzer’s milk shortage prob- 
lem. 

Evans agreed that a gift of milk would be 
more welcome to Dr. Schweitzer’s village 
than any cash donations. 

A few days later, Hooper discussed the 
idea with the association's board of directors. 
the board promptly voted unanimous ap- 
proval for the association to donate a year’s 
supply of its sterile milk to the unfortunate 
children of Dr. Schweitzer’s African colony. 

Backed by the board’s approval of the 
project, Hooper made a formal offering of 
the free milk supply to the Albert Schweitzer 
Fellowship of New York, which handles all 
shipments of food and other material to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s remote jungle village. 

The association’s offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and arrangements were made for the 
milk to be shipped to Africa at no cost to 
the doctor. 

“This gift of milk goes to Dr. Schweitzer 
and the people of Lambarene with the sin- 
cere hope of the dairy farmers of Maryland 
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and Virginia that it will be of value to his 
dedicated work,” Hooper said. 

“We are grateful that we have a surplus 
of this most-perfect and needed food with 
which we can help bring nourishment to 
children of Lambarene.” 





A Pertinent Editorial Appearing in Bell- 
flower Enterprise Newspaper in the 
Great 23d District, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
self and all of my other distinguished 
colleagues in this great legislative body 
the text of an editorial appearing in the 
Bellfiower Enterprise, Bellflower, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., on Sunday, May 
28, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and 
all my colleagues join with me in com- 
plimenting the Bellflower American Le- 
gion Post 225 and the businessmen of the 
city of Bellflower in displaying the 
American flag as they did. Likewise, 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and all 
my other colleagues compliment the 
newspaper itself on featuring this vigor- 
ous, timely patriotic expression on the 
part of the Legion post and the business- 
men of this important city on their edi- 
torializing this splendid development. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH FLAG WAVING? 

Bellflower American Legion Post 225 and 
the businessmen of the city are to be com- 
mended for the display of American flags 
that will grace the city’s thoroughfare on 
Tuesday, Memorial Day. 

Like most other popular organizations 
made up primarily of veterans, the American 
Legion is always loyal and never causes doubt 
as to where it stands in matters patriotic. 
It has always stood for America and Amer- 
icans. 

The Legion also has stood for proud dis- 
play of the U.S. national emblem, and has 
tried to teach respect for the flag on all 
occasions. 

Within recent years, however, the term 
“flag waving” has become associated with a 
maudlin type of sentimental patriotism with- 
out understanding, an association in all 
probability promoted by the Communist 
Party to discourage displays of patriotism. 
The effect has been that many truly pa- 
triotic persons have avoided displays of ap- 
preciation to the flag and even refrained from 
displaying the flag itself. 

It is proper to display the flag in memory 
of many who fought for this country in wars 
which were intended to keep America free 
and to help other countries gain or retain 
freedom. 

But the flag is not for the dead alone. It 
is an emblem for the living. 

It is a reminder that freedom must always 
be the choice of the brave, and that freedom 
requires bravery. The battle is continuous. 

When you see the flags on Bellflower 
Boulevard Tuesday, you might take time to 
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thank the American Legion and the busi- 
nessmen who sponsored the program. 

And may it remind you that you must 
always be watchful, lest the proud Stars 
and Stripes no longer be your banner of 
freedom. 

Ray Ross. 





Resolutions of the Allied Industrial 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the executive board of the Al- 
lied Industrial Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, adopted three resolutions of 
special importance. Because I am able 
to fully endorse these resolutions, and 
because I feel that other Members will 
find them well worth serious considera- 
tion, I am happy to commend them to 
the attention of the House: 

LABOR AND THE PEACE Corps 


Whereas an American Peace Corps is un- 
derway to give young Americans with skill 
and idealism an opportunity to help emerg- 
ing nations of the world launch a better way 
of life; 

Whereas the American labor movement 
has always been a strong supporter of pro- 
= to assist young nations get on their 

eet; 

Whereas young members of the trade 
union movement have the skills and know- 
how which the Peace Corps needs to teach 
in schools, work on projects, and build 
friendship with the peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America; 

Whereas two representatives of the AFL~ 
CIO are serving on the Peace Corps Advisory 
Committee: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Allied Industrial Workers of America, AFL— 
CIO, invite the sons and daughters of AIW 
members to participate in the Peace Corps 
as a practical demonstration of America’s 
sympathy for the aspirations of the new na- 
tions of the world. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Must BE REDUCED 


Whereas approximately 6.8 percent of the 
American work force has been unemployed 
for the past 5 months; and 

Whereas even if the President's present 
antirecession program is adopted in its en- 
tirety the increase in jobs will only keep 
pace with the increasing force so that the 
Nation will remain with an unemployed 
force of over 6 percent; and 

Whereas the strength of the Nation and 
human dignity demand action be taken to 
make better use of our available work force 
so that unemployment is brought to an ir- 
reducible minimum; and 

Whereas productive capacity could be 
stimulated by lowering interest rates, in- 
creasing the consumers purchasing power 
and by increasing works projects and hous- 
ing programs; and 

Whereas Government action will be forth- 
coming if sufficient numbers of citizens tell 
their Senators and Congressman that they 
want these programs: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That the executive board of the - 


Allied Industrial Workers of America urge 
Allied Industrial Workers members to write 
letters to their Senators and Congressman 
telling them they want unemployment re- 
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duced and production stimulated through 
programs of temporary individual income 
tax relief, stepped up programs of State and 
local works projects, lower interest rates, 
more action for housing America needs, and 
that they want these programs now. 





INFORMATIONAL TELEVISION BROADCASTS _ARE 
NEEDED 


Whereas this Nation is participating in an 
international struggle over whether the peo- 
ple of the world who chose to do so shall be 
able to think and act in a free society; and 

Whereas in this great struggle it is im- 
portant that all Americans develop their in- 
tellectual capabilities and participate in the 
decisions of these times by exercising their 
freedoms in order to preserve them; and 

Whereas the new Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Newton 
Minow, has called for broader and better 
types of programs ,to enlighten and awaken 
the American people to the problems of to- 
day; and 

Whereas many parts of America where Al- 
lied Industrial Workers of America AFL-CIO 
members live are stifled with the domina- 
tion of one-party, antilabor newspapers, and 
the high standards of television news re- 
porting and-interpreting is the primary way 
many of our people have to receive accurate 
information; and 

Whereas some informational programs 
such as the great debate between John Ken- 
nedy and Richard Nixon have given all 
American voters an opportunity to see and 
hear the facts such as the differences be- 
tween the candidates when important differ- 
ences in issues were ignored by the com- 
mercial press; and 

Whereas more informational programs will 
be broadcast if the people demand them: 
Be it therefore F 

Resolved, by the executive board of the 
Allied Industrial Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, That we wholeheartedly support Federal 
Communications Commission Chairman, 
Newton Minow, in his attempts to increase 
the amount of informational type television 
broadcasting and that we urge Allied In- 
dustrial Workers of America, AFL-CIO mem- 
bers to keep their local television stations 
informed of citizen interest in improved 
programs of all types and for all ages. 





The Many Faces of John Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the follow- 
ing editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star under date of June 9 to be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THe Many Faces or JOHN KENNEDY 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


Tractors-for-Castro has had so many 
angles in it that many of us may have over- 
looked one little angle which may turn into 
one. of vital importance as time goes on— 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s attitude toward 
his office and toward personal power. 

In this mess there have been two or three 
John Kennedys by his own definition. 

First, there was John Kennedy “private 
individual” who secretly appointed a “pri- 
vate” committee to collect millions of dol- 
lars and negotiate as a private group with 
the Cuban Government. 

Second, there was John Kennedy, the Chief 
Executive of the Government of the United 
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States, charged by the Constitution and 
sworn to administer its laws. As such, he 
has proposed that we can bend export regu- 
lations to permit shipping tractors to Cuba, 
we can bend the income tax laws (or wink 
at them) to let contributions to his pri- 
vate committees be tax deductible, and 
that we can wink at laws concerning the 
rights of private citizens to negotiate with 
foreign governments in his way. 

And finally, there is John Kennedy, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the director 
of this Nation’s foreign policy. In that ca- 
pacity, he makes it clear that he has nothing 
whatever to do with this tractor business. 

This fancy footwork seems to indicate that 
John F. Kennedy (wearing any hat) thinks 
in terms of naked power and in terms of 
personal power—not in terms of constitu- 
tional powers or representative responsibili- 
ties. 

It doesn’t seem that he is the President of 
the United States. 

It is more as if he has merely added the 
Presidency to the list of things he has ac- 
quired and uses all of them and all powers 
and influences indiscriminately. 

We always thought the President be- 
longed to the Nation. 

He sometimes acts as if it is the other 
way round. 





Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave .to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following citation 
in connection with the presentation of 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws to 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
the commencement exercises at St. 
Marys’ University, San Antonio, Tex., on 
May 28, 1961. Mr. Farley delivered the 
commencement address at the univer- 
sity, and I would also like to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Banner of May 31, 1961: 

St. Mary’s UNIvEerRsIry, SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
COMMENCEMENT, May 28, 1961—CITATION 
OF THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY 
The longing of man to understand the 

world in which he lives is invariably checked 

by the inscrutability of the here and now. 

Only after the present falls into the past do 

contemporary human achievements begin to 

assume a shape whose meaning and value 
grow clearer as the perspective of time 
lengthens. 

The career of James Aloysius Farley as 
public servant of the American people ex- 
tends over half 4 century. The climax of his 
achievement, however, may perhaps be 
traced to the 1930’s, when he twice held the 
office of Chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee as well as that of Postmaster 
General in the President’s Cabinet. 

It was during this critical decade of Amer- 
ican history that Jim Farley helped develop 
and apply the political remedies that were 
to relieve our Nation of its severest economic 
paralysis and begin restoring the ailing body 
politic to health and new hope. From the 
vantage point of the present and the objec- 
tivity that time affords, we can look back 
with Jim Farley and assess the impact of the 
cause which claimed his total dedication and 
summoned all his powers. 
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Thirty years have done much to dispel the 
storm clouds of emotion and sift the sands 
of partisanship, so that today the headlands 
of social reform established in the past gen- 
eration stand clearly outlined. Once estab- 
lished, this new program of constructive 
legislation and the responsibility of insuring 
social justice have been steadily espoused by 
both political parties even to the present 
day. 

No one has described more succinctly than 
Jim Farley the genesis of this social reforma- 
tion he helped to inaugurate and extend to 
the Nation. No one realizes more clearly 
than he that the implementation of humane 
policy along.national lines had been antici- 
pated for a quarter of a century in New York 
State by Robert F. Wagner, Alfred E. Smith, 
and other forward-looking statesmen. And 
no one today can read the records of these 
social pioneers and remain unaware of the 
role played in their reforms by the social 
encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

James Farley has earned the indebtedness 
of every American. Already acknowledged 
as the greatest party manager in the history 
of American politics, he stands today above 
party reference as a leader whose ideals are 
now firmly incorporated into the political 
thought of our country. 

For lifelong dedication to the American 
people, for outstanding performance and un- 
questioned integrity as a citizen in high 
office, for the prestige gained for the church 
and for all of us by his unswerving fidelity to 
the faith of his ancestors, it is my honor, 
Very Reverend President, on behalf of the 
faculty of St. Mary’s University, to present 
for the degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa, James Aloysius Farley. 





A MESSAGE WASHINGTON NEEDS 


As a speech warranting a wider audience 
than a commencement gathering, the Ban- 
ner yesterday ‘published in full the address 
of James A. Farley, delivered before the 
graduating class of St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio. 

It should be required reading for Wash- 
ington’s policymakers, in whose hands rests 
responsibility for crucial decisions; and not 
all of whom have come to grips with the 
challenging facts therein presented—if, in- 
deed, they understand the scope of dangers 
assessed, and obligations recognized, in this 
message. , 

Too many of these are playing around the 
edges of statesmanship, with advisory 
echelons engaged in blindman’s buff—the 
game of timidity and appeasement, which 
winds up invariably with national dishonor 
and disaster. 

Communism counts on that—from Mos- 
cow to Peiping to Havana. It promotes its 
own strategy of bluff and blackmail, capital- 
izing on “Pollyanna” reaction to its en- 
croachments, from waste of time and sub- 
stance on retreat halfway around the earth 
in Laos to apologetic treatment seeking to 
buy off the barbarian in Cuba. Hear the 
conclusion, stated in language of moral con- 
viction and courage: 

“I count it ignominious for any American 
statesman to indicate that he believes we 
must have good moral reasons for interven- 
tion in Cuba when, in my opinion, we are 
hard put to it to find good moral reasons 
for failure to intervene at once.” 

Again, “Nor do I believe it ordained by 
Heaven that those sacred bloody footprints 
in the snow of Valley Forge can be eradi- 
cated from the sands of time by an unculti- 
vated, barefoot barbarian pounding his shoe 
on the table at the United Nations.” 

“I should be less than frank if I did not 
say that I, as an American, am appalled more 
at our appeasers than I am intimidated by 
the Communists.” 

James A. Fariey is not given to reckless 
talk, nor to obfuscation of oratory. He has, 
on notable occasions, identified the appease- 
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ment elements he indicts. Far more than 
merely an elder statesman of his party, he 
is a blunt and courageous American—a stu- 
dent of history with the knowledge and con- 
science to warn against the dangers of drift, 
either rocking with the punch of dictators, 
who thus are spared the retaliation which 
honor and security decree, or surrendering to 
the hideous designs of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Hear it again, “Dictators, brown, red, or 
black, are stopped by Minutemen—not rab- 
bit men.” 

If Washington wasn’t listening, it should 
have been. 

The Nation needs this reminder. 

Time, like security and geography, is run- 
ning out. 





Why I Believe in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Miss Merta 
Katherine Owens, a member of the jun- 
ior class of the Reynoldsville-Winslow 
Junior-Senior High School, located in 
my district at Reynoldsville, Pa., recently 
won the 1961 American Legion essay 
contest in Jefferson County, Pa. 

The title of her essay was “Why I 
Believe in America,” and under unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted, I in- 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a recognition of her fine achievement: 

Wuy I BEe.Lieve IN AMERACA’ 
(By Merta Katherine Owens) 


Some time ago there appeared on television 
a play about an old man who came to 
America from Europe. He had been perse- 
cuted in his own country during World 
War II because of his race. After the war 
he had been pushed about from one place 
to another. He had no home and no coun- 
try, but he had a dream—somehow to reach 
America, land of liberty. His son in America 
had finally located him and arranged for 
him to come to this country. : 

When the old man arrived, he was full 
of fear. He especially feared policemen be- 
cause their uniforms reminded him of the 
soldiers who had ordered him about. At 
first he was afraid to talk freely, even to 
his son. When he finally realized that he 
was not being spied upon, he whispered over 
and over again, “I want to be an American 
citizen.” The play went on to show how 
the old man gradually lost his fear, and how 
he gained the citizenship that he had 
dreamed of. 

We Americans who have always lived in 
freedom sometimes take our precious liberty 
for granted. Stories like this one bring home 
to us what it means to be an American. 
Such stories make us realize what a wonder- 
ful thing it is to be able to live our lives 
without fear, to speak freely, to take part 
in our government, and to look any man 
in the eye as an equal. We Know that there 
are many people in the world today who do 
not have the liberties we enjoy and who 
live more like slaves than like freemen. 

America was founded on the idea that 
human beings are entitled to live in free- 
dom. We believe that our democratic Gov- 
ernment and our way of life promise more 
liberty and happiness to more people than 
any other system of government. 

Patrick Henry expressed the American love 
of liberty when he cried, “Give me liberty or 
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give me death.” Our well-loved song, 
“America,” calls our country “sweet land of 
liberty” and speaks of “freedom’s song” and 
“freedom’s holy light.” Liberty is and has 
always been the very spirit of America. Lib- 
erty is our birthright and the most precious 
possession of every American. 

We also have another birthright, which 
only Americans can claim. We sometimes 
call it our American heritage, because it is 
passed on to every American child. It is 
made up of many things. It is our love of 
freedom, for which Americans have fought 


from Bunker Hill, Mass., to Bunker Hill in ~ 


Korea. The Declaration of Independence, 
our ideals of equality and justice, our rep- 
resentative Government and democratic way 
of life—all are part of our heritage. 

Our American heritage is the free gift of 
all those who helped to build America from 
the humblest citizen to the greatest. The 
men who died for freedom, the men who 
lived and worked to make democracy come 
true have passed on this heritage to us. It 
represents the hopes and sacrifices and 
achievements of millions of Americans. It 
is ours because we are Americans. Our her- 
itage is our share of America and all that it 
stands for. 

These are the reasons I believe in America 
and am proud and happy to be an Ameri- 
can. 





A Tear for the Great American Dream 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, “To whom 
something is given, of him then, some- 
thing is required.” This truism if ap- 
plied to Federal aid to education, can 
and does mean only one thing. If Fed- 
eral funds are given to education, then 
not only our teachers, but our whole 
Amercan system of education is required 
to submit to Federal controls. 

Would not the mere creation of any 
financial system whereby our school 
teachers are told what they must, or 
must not teach be a form of tyranny? 
Tyranny has only one form, regardless 
of its beginnings, and the evil of it is 
simply that it is tyranny. To me, the 
most important consideration in our 
public and private life must be the pres- 
ervation of individual liberty and free- 
dom. Let us not forget that sometimes 
freedom can be sold for a few dollars 
under the guise of something being given. 
Certainly, it is our responsibility, we 
the Members of the U.S. Congress, to 
give only to the people what is truly best 
for them. 

I am opposed to the principle of Fed- 
eral aid to education and I know from 
my experience while serving on the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Kansas State 
Senate, that Kansas has ample resources 
to pay the continuing costs of education, 
and I suspect that this is true in many 
of our States. It seems pathetic that so 
many of our people are being led by 
sophists to mistakenly believe that more 
money, in and of itself, finer buildings 
and physical plants, will give us better 
education than we are now receiving. 
This is a subtle fallacy, for education like 
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any governmental program, should have 
some element of realism in its financial 
structure, looking to need, rather than to 
glamorous luxury. 

Admittedly, there are different view- 
points on this subject; however, I think 
that most of us are interested in the same 
ultimate goal, which is the maintenance 
of an excellent educational system for 
the youth of our Nation. For this rea- 
son, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit the following editorial ‘A Tear 
for the Great American Dream,” for 
perusal by my distinguished colleagues. 
This editorial appeared on Monday, May 
22, 1961, in the Wilson County Citizen, 
one of our finest semiweekly newspapers 
in the Midwest. The Wilson County 
Citizen is owned and published by two 
dedicated Americans, Joseph S. and Rita 
M. Relph: 

A Tear FoR THE GREAT AMERICAN DREAM 


Loud are the lamentations in Washington 
over the losses of priceless liberties in Cuba 
and Laos, but has anyone a tear—one tiny 
tear—to shed for the great American dream? 

For we cannot see a more death dealing 
blow that could befall our Nation than the 
bill for Federal aid to education that is 
streaking through Congress at this moment. 
The feeble protesting amendments to the 
bill were brusquely turned aside by the Sen- 
ate. The bill will only provide more pay for 
teachers, more money for classrooms, the 
wise ones tells us, there can be no Govern- 
ment influence on the schools or what they 
teach—it is a laugh. When has there been 
any pie that the Federal thumb went into 
that it didn’t come up with all the plums. 

Education is and always has been a re- 
sponsibility of State and local government. 
Even before that, it is the responsibility of 
the parent. If parents are willing to turn 
the education of their children over to the 
Federal Government, if the city and the 
county and the State are willing to have the 
Federal Government handle their educa- 
tional funds and pay the price of redtape, 
then we need not pretentiously beat the 
drum for the freedom of the individual man 
because we will not be free, the State will 
not be free, the teachers will not be free, 
the schools will not be free. And when our 
schools are no longer free—God help 
America. 





The Freedom Riders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the Civic Improvement Club, Elmira, 
N.Y.: 

THE CrIvic IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 
Elmira, N.Y., May 29, 1961. 
The Honorable Howarp W. RosBIson, 
Congressman, 37th New York Congressional 
District, Owego, N.Y. 

Smr: The Elmira Civic Improvement Club 
goes on record with the following state- 
ments in regards to the freedom riders. 

We wholeheartedly endorse the courageous 
stand of the freedom riders in testing the 
South’s compliance with Federal court or- 
ders which forbid segregated facilities— 
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either on buses or in terminalsfor passen- 
gers traveling between States. 

This, the centennial year of the Civil 
War, is a historical year to test the South’s 
realization of the fact that the Federal law 
is the supreme law of the land. 

As to recent statements of “gone too far 
too fast,” and of a proposed “cooling off 
period,” the Civic Improvement Club feels 
that after 100 years from the beginning of 
the Civil War and 98 years after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, certainly this is not 
too fast by any standards. 

We agree with John F. Kennedy, the Pres- 
ident of the greatest democracy in the world, 
who said recently that we should “practice 
democracy at home, in all States, with all 
races.” For by not practicing democracy 
at home, we furnish Pravda with daily head- 
lines, And furthermore, as we pit State law 
against Federal law, we must also conclude 
that moral law is the supreme law in the 
universe. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp C. COLEMAN, 
Chairman. 
Lewis H. STarK, 
Cochairman. 
Rev. Horace C. WALSER. 
Rev. ANDREW W. Mapp. 





Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that legislation to provide aid to 
education is scheduled to come up in the 
House next week. I should, therefore, 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my views in advance so that my constit- 
uents know where I stand on this issue. 

First, let me make clear that I regard 
education and our educational systems in 
this country as of prime importance. 
This is one phase of our national activity 
where we cannot afford to fall down. 
The great strides we have made as a na- 
tion is due only to the fact that we always 
stressed the need for education and that 
we have provided a wide base which made 
it possible for our children to receive an 
education. We should continue to widen 
that base on all levels, so that any child 
in America, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, will have the 
fullest opportunity to acquire not only an 
elementary education but also a second- 
ary and college education, or vocational 
training. 

Second, I regret exceedingly that the 
question of Federal aid to education has 
become a controversial issue and that re- 
ligion was brought into this problem. 
There is no need for such controversies, 
which only serve to divide us and to 
weaken us, This question should have 
dealt only with various ways-of aiding 
education, the granting of funds. for 
school construction to eliminate the 
classroom shortage, enabling our teach- 
ers to receive higher salaries, and pro- 
viding tuition or scholarships for those 
who need such assistance. Had we ap- 
proached this problem with such views in 
mind, we would have made real progress 
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toward bringing our educational system 
into line with our domestic needs and 
with our worldwide responsibilities. 
Unfortunately, this was not done. 
Instead, all sorts of legalities were 
raised, religion was injected, church- 
state relationship became an issue. All 
sorts of questions were raised regarding 
parochial schools, as if these were out- 
landish institutions.- People failed to 


_realize that the Catholic parochial ele- 


mentary and secondary schools have an 
enrollment of more than 5 million stu- 
dents throughout the country. People 
ignored the fact that this school system 
is comprised of 10,300 elementary 
schools and 2,400 high schools, staffed 
by more than 102,000 teachers, of whom 
40,000 are laymen. 

People also do not seem to be aware 
that these schools are operated and 
maintained by ordinary American citi- 
zens, of ordinary means. Like the pub- 
lic schools, so do also the parochial 
schools stress scholarship, citizenship, 
character, and morality. These schools 
are not something alien. They are a 
part and parcel of America and date 
from the very beginning of our Nation. 
They perform a noble public function in 
providing millions of American children 
with an education that is recognized in 
all 50 States of the Nation for its high 
standards and scholastic achievements. 

In all frankness, I ask: Have the pa- 
rochial schools done anything but good 
in America and for America? Can any- 
one deny that they have helped raise 
educated, well informed, loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens of this country? They 
have done much more than that. They 
have instilled in the hearts and minds 
of many young generations not only the 
meaning of American citizenship, but 
the responsibilities of democratic self- 
government and the democratic way of 
life. In this respect, they have per- 
formed a great public function for the 
Nation as a whole, for the States and for 
our cities which is difficult to repay. 

Surely, this is no time to discriminate 
against such schools. This is no time to 
inject controversies in this much-needed 
legislation to aid our schools all over the 
country, and thus divide the Nation over 
religious issues which have no place or 
reason in this legislation. By denying 
aid to parochial schools we are singling 
them out as being different or unworthy. 
It is no wonder that the millions of 
children now attending these schools, 
their teachers, and their parents who 
sacrifice of themselves so that their chil- 
dren can have the type of an education 
their conscience dictates, feel that they 
are being discriminated against when 
aid is denied them. 

I believe that this is the first time that 
an earnest effort, with a reasonable 
chance of success, is being made in the 
Congress to provide assistance to edu- 
cation on such a large scale. But why 
start out on the wrong foot? There is 
no valid reason in the world why a large 
segment of our citizenry and our Na- 
tion’s manpower of tomorrow should 
be excluded from participating in the 
educational benefits. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I 
can that I would feel the same way if 
Protestants, Jews, or any other religious 
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group was discriminated against on the 
basis of their religion, whether it is in 
the field of education, employment, or 
civil rights. In fact, in all my years in 
Congress I have supported civil rights 
legislation and have advocated the elim- 
ination of racial and religious bias and 
prejudice. 

I believe that President Kennedy is 
showing real leadership in his efforts to 
have the Congress pass a school bill. As 
a Catholic and as the President of all the 
people of the United States;he has shown 
great restraint in not trying to raise his 
voice for what might be described as a 
Catholic cause. I feel certain, however, 
that he will not be disappointed if we do 
our duty and what is right for all the 
people of America. I desire to associate 
myself with the views on this subject 
as expressed by our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable Jonn M. Mc- 
CorRMACK, and I hope these views will 
prevail. 

The responsibility is ours and ours 
alone. It rests upon our consciences to 
do what is right and just. We must 
strike a balance in extending a helping 
hand to our schools and our children. It 
is unthinkable that this great Nation 
would undertake a huge educational as- 
sistance program, and then leave out 
millions of children because they attend 
parochial schools. Itis unfair. It is un- 
reasonable. It is harmful to America. 
It will constitute a grievous error. I raise 
my voice now in the hope that we can 
still avoid committing this mistake. 





Memorial Time Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an edi- 
torial from the Carroll County Independ- 
ent of June 2, 1961, published in Center 
Ossipee, N.H., entitled “Memoria] Time 
Again”: 





MEMORIAL TIME AGAIN 


And now another Memorial Day has come 
and gone and the United States is in a worse 
position in the cold war than it was at 
Memorial Day time last year. 

We haye been humiliated before the world 
in the attempt to push Castro out of Cuba. 
And now the talk is going about on raising 
millions in private funds to trade tractors 
for the prisoners taken by Castro when the 
invasion failed. 

We have sat and talked and parleyed while 
the Reds drove down through Laos. We 
talked while the Reds shot-and kept on 
going. 

We put a man into limited flight and 
recovered him alive after the Russians made 
the claim of putting a man around the world 
in orbit and making the world believe that 
they had so done. - 

Our deficit spending continues to mount 
and the value of our dollar continues to fall, 
as it his done during the past 10 years. The 
dollar does not fall in value dramatically, 
but slowly and steadily. 
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“All too soon forgotten are the President's’ 


words on his inauguration day, “But ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

In the South, strife between black and 
white continue to manufacture perfect 
propaganda for the Reds in their effort to 
gain ground in Africa. 

Our newspapers with but few exceptions 
give far more space to sports, crime, and 
comics than they do to national and inter- 
national problems. The television screen, 
“the idiot box” as called by some, will offer 
poorer programs next year than this, it is 
predicted by experts, though this seems 
hardly possible. j 

The philosophy of “the quick buck” and 
“what is there in it for me” is far more 
dominant than the philosophy of service to 
God and to country. 

Parents, unwilling that their children be 
forced to work in school, with the approval 
of our leaders in education, have created a 
school system that is, at grammar and high 
school level, definitely inferior to Russia’s. 
if you do not believe this statement, read 
the article on page 30 in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, issue of May 27. 

Qur children are not taught patriotism 
in school. They learn to sing the regular 
patriotic songs and the flag salute and that 
is that. There is no hard solid indoctrina- 
tion in Americanism such as the Russian 
children receive in Communism. Further- 
more, we suspect that parlor pinks and fel- 
low travelers among the educators have 
helped eliminate the teaching of hard 
proud patriotism from our system of edu- 
cation. Teaching the history of our Armed 
Forces is teaching militarism and saber 
rattling and so simply must not be done. 

In all too many of our high schools the 
boy with status is the boy with a football 
letter or a third-hand car and not the boy 
who wins admission to a high rated college. 

And so it. goes. We wonder what will be 
our natio status before the world when 
next Memorial Day rolls around? 





B-52H Bomber Production and Distressed 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wichita division of the Boeing Co., Inc., 
has released figures for the 1961 first 
quarter showing the,amount of subcon- 
tract and supply business going to dis- 
tressed labor areas in 25 States in con- 
nection with the production of the global 
B—52H ballistic missile bombers. I be- 
lieve the Members of this body would 
have great interest in the following news 
release issued June 11, 1961: 

‘ WicnirTa, Kans.—Distressed labor area sub- 

contractors and suppliers in 25 States, with 
California and Missouri setting the pace, 
shared $22.8 million in business through the 
Boeing Co.’s B-52H missile bomber program 
here in the 1961 first quarter. 

Total commitments amounted to $39,092,- 
355, the company said, with 58.4 percent 
($22,814,464) going to sources in localities 
designated by the U.S. Department of Labor 
as major distressed labor areas. In the same 
period, 22 percent of the total went to firms 
in the small business category. 

Included were firms in distressed labor 
areas of these States: 
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California, $3,968,395; Connecticut, $149,- 
129; Illinois, $1,311,779; Kansas, $3,592,311; 
Michigan, $840,326; Missouri, $11,225,223; 
New York, $60,644; Ohio, $451,226; Oklahoma, 
$222,478; Oregon, $275,358; Pennsylvania, 
$340,470; Washington, $299,017, and Wiscon- 
sin, $1,185,832. 

A total of $131,622,000 went to firms par- 
ticipating in the bomber production effort 
during the last half of 1960. ~ 

The Wichita Division is producing global 
B-52H ballistic missile bombers for Strategic 
Air Command. Delivery of the advanced 
weapon system to SAC bases has begun with 
completion scheduled for August of next 


year. 

The eight-jet (Pratt & Whitney), 450,000- 
pound bomber with a range limited only 
by crew endurance is designed to carry four 
long-range, hypersonic Douglas Skybolt bal- 
listic or two North American Hound Dog 
supersonic, nuclear-tipped missiles in addi- 
tion to a nuclear weapons selection in the 
bomb bay. 





Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 8, 1961, Wall 
Street Journal entitled “The Well-Worn 


Path.” 

I believe this editorial contains very 
convincing and appropriate refutations 
of the claims being made in regard to 
the need for back-door spending in the 
foreign aid program as has been re- 
quested of Congress. 

In my view the 5-year foreign aid pro- 
posal, with operating funds for a major 
portion of the program to be derived 
through back-door financing directly out 
of the Treasury, is inadvisable and I wish 
to bring this timely editorial to the at- 
tention of the Congress: ~ 

THE WELL-WORN PaTH 

The administration’s proposal to finance a 
5-year, $7.3 billion portion of foreign aid by 
direct borrowing from the Treasury is under 
fire on Capitol Hill as yet another outflank- 
ing of Congress in favor of backdoor spend- 
ing. 

But the critics got no help the other day 
from the man whose door would be flung 
wide. Treasury Secretary Dillon thinks it’s 
a fine idea to diminish still further the role 
of Congress in aid giving—indeed, he de- 
scribed long-term appropriation as ‘“‘the most 
efficient and least costly method of provid- 
ing development assistance.” 

In a sense, the Secretary is right. As a 
way of spending the most dollars with the 
least justification on the part of the spend- 
ers, bypassing Congress is eminently efficient. 
But Congress was made responsible for ap- 
propriations by our Constitutionmakers on 
the sound theory that public funds should 
never be got too easily. In any event, the 
arguments in behalf of back-door spending 
remain shabby. 

Certainly its unpersuasive to be reminded 
that such Treasury borrowings are common 
practice. Secretary Dillon pointed out that 
some $108 billion has flowed out of the 
Treasury by such means since 1932. But the 
sorry fact that the constitutional route is 
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commonly ignored—not to say, flouted—is 
no proof that the evasion is sound. On the 
contrary, it is alarming evidence of how far 
Congress has shrunk—toward the size of a 
rubber stamp. 

Nor is it convincing to hear, in effect, that 
Congress should abdicate its financial re- 
sponsibility so as not to inconvenience re- 
cipients of U.S. aid. Once again, Secretary 
Dillon repeated the familiar argument that 
development projects take time, and foreign 
governments must have reasonable assurance 
of enough U.S. aid to see them through. 
Aren't Congress and the American people also 
entitled to reasonable assurance that U.S. 
dollars are being spent wisely? Actually, 
the main reason for putting up sid in 5-year 
chunks is the penchant of Socialist regimes 
for grandiose 5-year plans, and that is no 
reason at all. 

Evidence of colossal waste and mismanage- 
ment in U.S. aid giving should convince Con- 
gress that its control must be tightened if 
worse is not to come. Indeed, it ought to 
spur Congress to a general inquiry into the 


.wisdom of that well-worn path to the rear 


of the Treasury. 





Health Services for Migrant Farmworkers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an article from the June 1961 
issue of the California Farm Bureau 
Monthly, entitled “Health Services for 
Migrant Farmworkers”: 

HEALTH SERVICES FOR MIGRANT FARMWORKERS 


Last fall in a resolution, the California 
Farm Bureau's House of Delegates singled 
out the area of migrant health and called 
for Farm Bureau to determine the facts con- 
cerning the services available to the migrant 
farmworker in California. In areas where 
needs were found, the resolution called for 
Farm Bureau to help in whatever way it 
could to coordinate local efforts to bring 
about improvements. 

The project was turned over tothe Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau’s Rural Health Depart- 
ment of which Andy Andrews, of Clovis, is 
chairman. Handling a major portion of the 
work has been the department’s staff di- 
rector, Robert King. 

To implement the resolution, fact finding 
meetings were set up in counties having a 
heavy usage of migrant farmworkers. The 
county farm bureau in each instance sched- 
uled a meeting and invited officials in local 
public agencies, county supervisors, members 
of the county medical associations and rep- 
resentatives of private organizations con- 
cerned. 

Besides King, also attending each meet- 
ting was Dr. Bruce Jessup, consultant with 
the State department of public health who 
last year surveyed migrant health conditions 
in three counties at the request of the Gov- 
ernor. 

On the basis of Dr. Jessup’s report to the 
Governor, Senate bill 282 was introduced 
into this session of the legislature, passed 
by both Houses and signed into law by the 
Governor May 10. The bill sets up a fund of 
$75,000 from which county health agencies 
may obtain assistance for extending their 
own local health services to migrant farm 
workers. 
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These factfinding meetings were held in 
Fresno, Kern, Kings, Tulare, Madera, Merced, 
San Joaquin, Imperial, Santa Clara, San 
Benito, Sonoma, Santa Cruz, Sutter, Yuba, 
and Stanislaus. Meetings have been sched- 
uled for this month in Butte, Colusa, and 
Sacramento. In some counties followup 
meetings have been held to develop pro- 

to meet the special needs found by 
the initial meetings. 

One county, Stanislaus, was found to have 
an outstanding migrant health program of 
some years standing. Its county officials 
agreed that no further extension of services 
was needed in this county. Certain things 
were evident at all the meetings. 

Provision of health services for domestic 
agricultural workers and their families— 
particularly migrants—presents a special 
problem due to their cultural, educational 
and occupational characteristics, and in par- 
ticular their mobility. However, at all meet- 
ings it was agreed that this health problem 
is a community responsibility, not just the 
growers who provide employment for these 
people for short periods each year. 

At all meetings, too, it was agreed that 
whatever the problems found, these could 
best be solved by community people at the 
local level—first, because there is a wide var- 
iation in needs; and secondly because of the 
variation among counties in available re- 
sources for such p However, it was 
generally felt that coordination of health 
services within counties was essential in 
order to provide better service and avoid 
expensive duplication and overlap. 

Growers in attendance at all meetings were 
interested in accepting an appropriate share 
of the responsibility for providing extended 
health services where needed. In a number 
of meetings, a three-way, prepaid health 
plan was proposed to be supported by the 
grower, the worker himself and by tax-sup- 
ported public agencies. (At the present time, 
the worker and his family may avail them- 
selves of these services without contributing 
to their support either through prepayment 
insurance plans or through payment of 
taxes.) Farm Bureau is currently studying 
the feasibility of such a plan in cooperation 
with insurance brokers, the California Med- 
ical Association, the California Physicians 
Services, and the California Dental Associa- 
tion. 

UNAWARE OF SERVICES 

At most meetings, a number of health 
services were found to be available to the 
migrant and his family but neither the 
grower nor the migrant were aware of these. 

Each county in the State has a public 
health department—some of the less popu- 
lated counties may share department serv- 
ices. Although each agency is autonomous 
and consequently there is a wide variation 
in the services offered, many do have similar 
services available to the indigent or low-in- 
come family—well-baby clinics, immuniza- 
tion programs, both detection and treatment 
of tuberculosis and venereal disease, pre- 
and-postnatal clinics for treatment of ma- 
ternity cases, plus special education pro- 
grams and sanitation control programs. 
Some have visiting nurse programs. 

Besides the services of the public health 
departments, there are Federal assistance 
programs which may be administered by the 
public health department or another local 
agency. These include aid to needy children 
and crippled children services, as well as the 
privately supported funds including heart 
and polio. 

In addition, county hospitals have emer- 
gency treatment for the indigent. Many 
have outpatient clinics for treatment of 
other than emergency illnesses. 

It was generally agreed that the health 
standards could be raised considerably just 
through a program to inform both migrants 
and growers of the local services available. 
Some counties undertook immediate proj- 
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ects to have this information collected, 
printed, and distributed to the farm labor 
office and to growers. 

Although the public agencies were found 
to be doing fine and dedicated work, in some 
counties areas were discovered in which im- 
provements were needed. 

In some instances it was felt that decen- 
tralization of medical services was needed, 
particularly during peak harvest seasons. 
Some counties were found to be already 
running a shuttle service, to the central 
cilnic, others considered adding this service 
to bring the migrant worker families to the 
health facility. Still others decided to try 
to work for setting up clinics in outlying 
areas during the peak labor use seasons. 

ACTION UNDERWAY 


Since the first meeting in Merced County, 
four additional meetings have been held. 
As a result, the county board of supervisors 
just recently voted $15,000 for setting up 
two evening clinics a week—one in Los Ba- 
nos and one in Dos Palos. These will be 
staffed with private physicians, a nurse and 
a clerk from the health department to offer 
prenatal care, immunizations, and screening 
for treatment. 

Sutter County now plans to have a full- 
time public health nurse for doing health 
education, screening, and offering assistance 
to local physicians holding clinics in the 
county housing authority camp in Yuba City. 

As a result of the meetings, Contra Costa 
County has now allotted $4,000 for setting 
up a clinic in the Oakley area during the 
peak need period. 

In Santa Clara County, Farm Bureau is 
watching with considerable interest the 
county medical society’s development of a 
program to provide medical services at the 
Gilroy Hospital and in local physicians’ 
Offices in the southern part of the county 
with funds provided by the county hospital 
budget. The program also would include 
providing transportation for mothers requir- 
ing prenatal care from Gilroy to county hos- 
pital and redefinition of prenatal care as a 
medical emergency. 

Many counties were interested in obtain- 
ing information on their county’s regula- 
tions which restrict availability of medical 
services for farmworkers for other than emer- 
gency care. In some counties the residency 
restriction is being reviewed to see if it can 
be made more liberal possibly through set- 
ting up additional reciprocal arrangements 
with other counties. 

In several counties—Imperial, Sutter, and 
Madera—shortages of county hospital phy- 
sicians were mentioned as a pressing prob- 
lem. The communities are now working on 
the problem. 

In some counties, the employment of 
budgeted public health nursing positions is 
difficult to obtain. In other counties, the 
shortage of staff becomes acute during the 
peak harvest season. Suggestions to over- 
come this problem included activation of 
retired nurses after a short orientation 
course under the supervision of the héalth 
department, use of volunteers, school nurses, 
and statewide recruiting programs for sea- 
sonal staffing. 

Besides triggering many local action pro- 
grams, the meetings have led to some special 
projects in which the California Farm Bu- 
reau is cooperating with the State depart- 
ment of public health. One is a question- 
naire survey to ascertain in certain areas the 
exact availability of health services for the 
migrant farmworker (since the migrant can- 
not meet strict residency. requirements). 
Following this will be the development of 
brochures for growers and workers informing 
them of the services available in those areas. 
A third project under study is the develop- 
ment of a uniform health record for migrant 
laborers and their families. 

In reviewing the 5-month-old program, 
Andrews saw its value as follows: 
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“The meetings have accomplished several 
things which can’t help but benefit the mi- 
grant farm laborer and his family. First, 
the meetings have produced the facts on 
each area as well as pinpointed special prob- 
lems. Up until the time of the meetings, 
everyone was talking in generalities as to 
what was actually available over the State. 

“Second, the meetings have stimulated the 
people in the community to take concerted 
action to solve whatever problems found. 

“The most important thing the program 
has done in my opinion is to show that the 
best place to solve the migrant’s problems 
is at the local level. I cannot think of any 
State or Federal administered program in 
which so much has been accomplished in so 
short a period.” 





Somber Was the Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, pub- 
lic reports of the past few days on the 
nature of Chairman Khrushchevy’s re- 
marks at Vienna early this month place 
special emphasis on the Joseph Alsop 
column in the Washington Post of June 
9. I recommend the column to my col- 


leagues: 
SOMBER WAS THE WoRD 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Somber was the word which President 
Kennedy used to sum up and characterize 
his meeting with Nikita S. Khrushchev. It 
is also the best word, alas, to characterize 
this reporter’s impressions at the close of a 
long journey that began in Thailand and 
Laos and ended in Vienna and London. 

In situation after melancholy situation, a 
single, simple, central fact stood out. The 
leaders of the West, apparently including 
the new leader of the United States, have 
not found the answer to the new brand of 
brinksmanship which Khrushchev is practic- 
ing all over the world. 

In essence, the technique being used is 
everywhere the same, at Berlin and in Laos 
and South Vietnam. With the most care- 
ful calculation, moves are made, or in the 
case of Berlin, moves are threatened, which 
are not overtly military in character. But 
these moves leave the Western allies with no 
choices open to them, except to make an 
overtly military riposte, or to accept the 
loss of a vital position. 

A vast amount of woolly nonsense has been 
talked and written about the Soviet moves, 
and the hard reality of the Soviet tech- 
nique has been obscured thereby. In Laos, 
for instance, all sorts of criticisms have been 
leveled at past American policy there, main- 
ly by persons who have never been near Laos. 
But the fact is that the non-Communist 
Lao, whom the American Government 
backed, invariably had the upper hand in the 
struggle against the Communist Lao. 
The non-Communists were defeated, in fact, 
solely because the Communists were mas- 
sively reinforced, not only by Soviet military 
supplies, but also by thousands of border 
crossers from North Vietnam. 

The Soviet military supplies would have 
been wholly ineffective if the borders of Laos 
had not also been grossly violated. But the 
border crossers, though trained troops, 
made their way into Laos obscurely, in guer- 
rilla guise. Under the strange double stand- 
ard rules now widely accepted, this kind of 
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border crossing is not classified as aggres- 
sion. But there was no answer to it, and 
no way to save Laos, except a direct military 
riposte. : 

In South Vietnam, too, an arrogantly 
flagrant attack has been launched against 
the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Here, the political wool merchants, instead 
of d American policy, have lev- 
eled their criticisms at President Diem. His 
government, they say, usually without hav- 
ing visited South Vietnam, is corrupt, re- 
pressive and unpopular. In reality, it is a 
pretty good government by Asian standards, 
and certainly immeasurably better than the 
bleak concentration camp which is Com- 
munist North Vietnam. 

The Ngo government is being attacked 
by the North Vietnamese, in truth, because 
Ngo was making altogether too much prog- 
ress to suit the Communists. The methods 
here are the same as in Laos—massive bor- 
der crossing, open financing and supply of 
a guerilla movement, and everything else 
but a formal invasion of South Vietnam by 
the North Vietnamese army. President Ngo 
may yet succeed in beating off this attack. 
But it is also quite possible that the time 
may come when the only way to save South 
Vietnam will be a direct military riposte. 

Before the double standard was introduced 
into the rules of world politics, there would 
have been no question about the justice of 
a military riposte in both these cases. Fur- 
thermore, the riposte by the allies of Laos 
and North Vietnam would not have taken 
the form of local entanglement in difficult 
guerilla warfare. The riposte would have 
been made against the source of the trouble, 
North Vietnam itself. But this possibility, 
thus far, does not even seem to have been 
weighed. 

The exact parallelism of the case of Ber- 
lin with the two Southeast Asian cases is 
startling, once you analyze the position 
there. Once again, the Soviets are contem- 
plating a move that is not overtly military— 
the signature of a peace treaty with the Com- 
munist East Germans. But this move, if 
unopposed, is quite certain to extinguish the 
freedom of West Berlin, so often and so 
sacredly guaranteed by the Western allies. 
And once again, there is no effective an- 
swer, and therefore no way to save West 
Berlin, except to be ready to make a military 
riposte. 

Thus the question really is whether the 
United States and the other Western allies 
are prepared to use force, if need be, in order 
to defend vital positions which are im- 
periled by Khrushchev’s new technique of 
brinksmanship. 

It must be noted, of course, that this tech- 
nique really depends on a special kind of 
application of Communist military power. It 
must also be noted that the same technique 
can be fruitfully used by the Kremlin in all 
sorts of areas where it has not been used as 
yet. If no new answer to the technique is 
found, and the West remains unprepared to 
fight for vital positions, the future is likely 
to hold a cumulative sequence of resounding 
Western defeats. 





On Avoiding the Historic Greek Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PETER A. GARLAND 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of the fact that the new administration, 
quite contrary to President Kennedy’s 
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inaugural address in which he asked the 
people of this country to “ask not what 
this country can do for you, but rather 
ask what you can do for your country,” 
clearly feels that the individual citizen 
can no longer guide his own destiny and 
that this should be the proper role of the 
Federal Government, the attached arti- 
cle “On Avoiding the Historic Greek Mis- 
take,” by Miss Edith Hamilton, is most 
timely and certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country. It 
appeared in the June 11 issue of the 
Washington Sunday Star under the sub- 
heading of “Looking Back to Athens.” 
Mr. Speaker, I think it is high time we 
all stopped this pell-mell rush to be all 
things to all people and took a serious, 
long look back: 

LOOKING BacK TO ATHENS: ON AVOIDING THE 

Historic GREEK MISTAKE 


(By Edith Hamilton) 


We are facing today a strange new world 
and we are all wondering what we are going 
to do with it. What are we going to do 
with one of our most precious possessions, 
freedom? 

The world we know, our Western World, 
began with something as new as the con- 
quest of space. Some 2,500 years ago Greece 
discovered freedom. Before that there was 
no freedom. There were great civilizations, 
splendid empires, but no freedom anywhere. 
Egypt, Babylon, Ninevah, were all tyrannies, 
one immensely powerful man ruling over 
helpless masses. In Greece, in Athens, a 
little city in a little country, there were no 
helpless masses, and at a time when the 
Athenians were led by a great man who did 
not want to be powerful. Absolute obedience 
to the ruler was what the leaders of the em- 
pires insisted on. Athens said no, there 
must never be absolute obedience to a man 
except in war. There must be willing obe- 
dience to what is good for all. Pericles, the 
great Athenian statesman, said: “We are a 
free government, but we obey the laws, more 
especially those which protect the oppressed, 
and the unwritten laws which, if broken, 
bring shame.” Athenians willingly obeyed 
the written laws which they themselves 
passed, and the unwritten laws which must 
be obeyed if free men live together. They 
must show each other kindness and pity and 
the many qualities without which life would 
be intolerable except to a hermit in the 
desert. The Athenians never thought that 
@ man was free if he could do what he 
wanted. A man was free if he was self- 
controlled. To make yourself obey what you 
approved was freedom. They were saved 
from looking at their lives as their own pri- 
vate affair. Each one felt responsible for the 
welfare of Athens, not because it was im- 
posed on him from outside, but because the 
city was his pride and safety. Our word 
idiot comes from what the Athenians called 
a man who took no part in public affairs. 

The creed of the first free government in 
the world was liberty for all men who could 
control themselves and take responsibility 
for the state. This was the conception that 
underlay the lofty reach of Greek genius. 
But discovering freedom is not like discover- 
ing atomic bombs. It cannot be discovered 
once for all. If people do not prize it and 
work for it, it will depart. Eternal vigilance 
is its price. Athens changed. It was a 
change that took place unnoticed though 
it was of the utmost importance, a spiritual 
change which penetrated the whole state. It 
had been the Athenians’ pride and joy to 
give to their city. That they could get ma- 
terial and benefits from her never entered 
their minds. There had to be a complete 
change of attitude before they could look 
at the city as an employer who paid her 
citizens for doing her work. Now instead of 
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men giving to the state, the state was to give 
to them. What the people wanted was a 
government which would provide a comfort- 
able life for them, and with this as the fore- 
most object ideas of freedom and self- 
reliance and responsibility were obscured to 
the point of disappearing. Athens was more 
and more looked on as a cooperative business 
possessed of great wealth in which all citi- 
zens had a right to share. 

She reached the point when the freedom 
she really wanted was freedom from respon- 
sibility. There could be only one result. If 
men insisted on being free from the burden 
of self-dependence and responsibility for the 
common good, they would cease to be free. 
Responsibility is the price every man must 
pay for freedom. It is to be had on no other 
terms. Athens, the Athens of ancient Greece, 
refused responsibility, she reached the end 
of her freedom and was never to have it 
again. 

But “the excellent becomes the perma- 
nent,” Aristotle said. Athens lost freedom 
forever, but freedom was not lost forever for 
the world. A great American statesman, 
James Madison, in or near the year 1776 A.D., 
referred to “the capacity of mankind for self- 
government.” No doubt he had not an idea 
he was speaking Greek. Athens was not in 
the farthest background of his mind, but 
once a great and good idea has dawned upon 
man it is never completely lost. The atomic 
age cannot destroy it. Somehow in this or 
that man’s thought it lives though uncon- 
sidered by the world of action, and one can 
never be sure that it is not on the point of 
breaking out into action, only sure that it 
will do so some time. 





Facts Explode the Myth About Federal 
School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to have permission to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Asbury 
Park Press of June 7, entitled ‘‘Facts Ex- 
plode the Myth About Federal School 
Aid.” I hope that my colleagues will 
read this editorial because it brings a lot 
of good commonsense to the considera- 
tion of this problem and undoubtedly will 
prove helpful to many who are bewil- 
dered about the whole matter: 

Facts ExPLopE THE MyTH ABOUT FEDERAL 
ScHOooL AID 


Federal aid to education is about to be 
debated in the House of Representatives. 
Since most of the recent debate in the Senate 
was related to proposed amendments and not 
to the basic issue of whether Federal aid to 
education is necessary or wise, the forthcom- 
ing debate in the House should consider some 
well-documented facts. These facts explode 
the myth that public education in the 
United States must be supported by the Fed- 
eral Government. We list them: 

1. Of the numerous statements, letters, and 
telegrams received by the Senate committee 
during 7 days of hearings only one state- 
ment came from a State or local official re- 
sponsible for school financing. That was 
from the head of a school board who said 
Federal aid is unnecessary. All other com- 
munications came from individuals or groups 
with a professional stake in Federal aid. 
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2. The debt of the Federal Government is 
much greater than the debt of the 50 States. 
Combined State and local debt is $69 billions, 
about twice the 1960 income of the States 
and school districts. The debt of the Fed- 
eral Government is $286 billion, four times 
the annual Federal receipts. There is little 
doubt as to which level of government is best 
equipped to finance public education. 

3. Public school expenditures have risen 
much faster in the last 10 years than na- 
tional income, and faster than spending for 
personal consumption. While enrollment 
in educational institutions increased 57 per- 
cent in the past 20 years, expenditures for 
education rose 624 percent. 

4. Unsubstantiated statements of large 
shortages of classrooms, and predictions of 
worse shortages to come, have been made 
by well-placed sources. In 1954 the USS. 
Office of Education estimated the classroom 
shortage at 340,000. In 1956 Adlai Steven- 
son, Democratic presidential candidate, said 
“We are losing ground, falling behind at 
the rate of 50,000 classrooms a year.” He 
said the shortage would be 600,000 class- 
rooms by 1958. Yet the Office of Education 
reported in 1958 a shortage of only 142,000 
classrooms. And in every year since 1952 
the States have built more than 50,000 class- 
rooms without Federal aid, and now an 
average of 70,000 classrooms are being built 
annually. Thus classrooms have been in- 
creasing at a yearly rate of 30 percent, while 
enrollment has been increasing at the rate 
of 20 percent. And during this period the 
average number of pupils per classroom 
dropped from 30.6 to 28.1. 

5. The exaggeration of the teacher short- 
age has also been exploded. Facts show the 
problem well on the road to solution. Over 
the past 7 years enrollment increased 29 
percent but the number of teachers with 
qualifying certificates increased 40 percent, 
and the number of pupils per teacher de- 
clined from 28.4 in 1953 to 26.0 in 1960. 
And in terms of dollars of constant value, 
teachers’ salaries have risen 106 percent since 
1929 while salaries of Federal civilian em- 
ployees have increased 73 percent and wages 
and salaries of all workers only 91 percent. 

6. Federal aid means Federal control of 
education. A liberal Democrat, Representa- 
tive John Lesinski, Sr., chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives, declared in 1957 when Fed- 
eral aid to schools was under consideration: 
“It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school systems.” 
The truth is that Federal aid to education 
will not make available any economic re- 
sources not already available to the States 
and the local school districts. For example, 
last year New Jersey alone levied taxes of 
$410 million for public education, nearly 
half the total amount of Federal aid of $850 
million now proposed for the entire 50 States. 
There is no intention on the part of Federal 
aid supporters to settle for $850 million a 
year, the amount provided in pending legis- 
lation. Their objective is to raise the an- 
nual Federal aid contribution to $5 billion 
and make the Federal Government a perma- 
nent partner in public education. 

Federal aid to education has many sin- 
cere supporters. But it has also attracted 
the professional lobbyists. These men and 
women see this innovation in public educa- 
tion as an opportunity to drain off from the 
States which have met their responsibilities 
the funds needed for building programs in 
States which have lagged in their duty to 
their young people, or which have been hob- 
bled by segregation. 

Pending legislation originally proposed 
classrooms. Then it embraced teachers’ sal- 
aries. Now it includes school supplies. Ad- 
ditional legislation envisions separate laws to 
provide grants and loans to nonpublic 
schools, all costs to be met through the Fed- 


eral Government even though the Federal 
Government is less capable of meeting their 
costs than the States. 

Let no one be fooled into believing that 
Federal aid will actually aid public educa- 
tion. The greater danger is that it will im- 
pair present standards. 





Taxes That Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appears today 
in the Wall Street Journal, discusses 
some of the weaknesses of the adminis- 
tration’s ill-conceived tax proposals: 

ASSAULT ON EXPANSION 


Though people customarily think of pro- 
tectionism in terms of tariffs and quotas, the 
Kennedy administration has found another 
tax device for curbing the free international 
movement of goods and capital. 

We are referring to the administration pro- 
posals for taxing the foreign earnings of 
American firms with subsidiaries abroad, 
Under present law, these earnings are taxed 
in the foreign country and by the United 
States when returned to the U.S. company. 
But the administration now wants to tax 
the earnings while they remain abroad—at 
least, in advanced countries, like Western 
Europe's and Japan, which are this country’s 
good customers and strong competitors. 
The administration, in other words, seeks to 
discourage private American investment 
abroad. _ 

One ostensible purpose of this kind of 
protectionism is to protect the sadly unbal- 
anced U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments. Unfortunately for the argument, 
private U.S. foreign investment is not a drain 
on U.S. payments but just the reverse, as 
these columns have noted before. Accord- 
ing to the First National City Bank of New 
York’s Letter, income on private foreign 
investment exceeded outfiow of long-term 
capital for direct investment by $7.8 billion 
over the past decade. 

Well then, if that’s all right, what else is 
wrong with American foreign investment 
that has aroused the administration’s ire? 
a theory frequently heard is that the type 
of investment which goes into building 
foreign plants abroad is not only exporting 
capital but losing American jobs in the 
process. That might be true of plants built 
abroad to produce for the American market. 
But most such investment is for the pur- 
pose of getting in on expanding foreign mar- 
kets. In that situation, as Peter F. Drucker 
observes in the Harvard Business Review, the 
U.S. manufacturer “creates jobs for Ameri- 
cans—for suppliers of machines, for design- 
ers, and so on.” 

Moreover, this kind of enterprise usually 
means an increase in direct American ex- 
ports as well—the expansion of which is con- 
sidered by the administration to be the key 
to righting our international payments prob- 
lem. Here is what happens, in the words of 
Chairman Allyn of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., as quoted in the Bank Letter: 

“Following World War II, we strategically 
located oversea plants in highly developed 
countries which offered a broad home mar- 
ket and good prospects for exporting. By in- 
vesting in such oversea plants, we were able 
to build up and support a marketing organ- 
ization abroad which is also selling our 
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newest and most complex Dayton-made prod- 
ucts. As a result, our exports from Dayton 
have increased more than 10 times over the 
prewar years, and more than 3 times in the 
past 10 years. They are now at the highest 
level in our history.” The chairman of H. J. 
Heinz Co., speaking on behalf of 19 Ameri- 
can firms, told the House Ways and Means 
Committee much the same thing the other 
day. 

So in this tax assault on private American 
investment, the administration is striking 
not only at investment as such but at trade 
as well. It is striking at the competitive 
position: of American firms, the thing they 
urgently need to improve in a world econ- 
omy which may well be more competitive, as 
Mr. Drucker believes, than at any time in 
more than 30 years. 

Beyond all that, the administration pro- 
posals strike at the historic concept of ex- 
panding world economic activity. As a 
philosophical attribute of a free people it is 
obvious that there should be the greatest 
possible international freedom of movement 
of men, money, and goods. As a practical 
matter, it is, as always, the way to prosperity, 
not least for this Nation. 

If this tax approach were but an isolated 
instance of administration thinking, it might 
not be worth so much concern. But it is 
right in line with some of the other tax pro- 
posals—the effort to discourage domestic in- 
vestment by full restoration of the double 
taxation of dividends, the refusal to adopt 
sensib!e depreciation rules of the type that 
so greatly helped our European competitors 
to become modern and efficient producers. 
The administration just doesn’t seem to 
grasp that protectionism and restrictionism 
and punitive taxation are not what make 
the world economy go round. 

Perhaps that lack of understanding is the 
saddest part. The administration is so ob- 
sessed with advertising economic “growth” 
through inflationary Federal spending that 
it has only disdain for the true springs of 
growth. 





Summit Meetings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the first of the following two articles, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk goes into 
great detail on why no one should go to 
the summit. This article, which ap- 
peared in Coronet in the June 1961 issue, 
is based on a lecture given by Secretary 
Rusk prior to the time he was appointed 
Secretary of State. 

Dean Rusk is the man who opposed 
in principle Secretary Dulles’ style of 
diplomacy, but who has, himself, trav- 
eled twice as far as Secretary Dulles in 
his first 4 months in office, and has ac- 
complished far less than our former Sec- 
retary of State. 

The second article was written by Mr. 
David Lawrence, after President Ken- 
nedy’s meeting with Premier Khru- 
shchev and appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning. 

In his report to the Nation, immedi- 
ately upon his return from his summit 
meeting, President Kennedy stated that 
no plans had been presented or dis- 
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cussed. Yet after Mr. Khrushchev re- 
leased information to the contrary, we 
are now told that a plan for Germany 
was given to President Kennedy by 
Khrushchev. Are we in for another 
Yalta? 

THE PRESIDENCY AND THE SUMMIT 


(Speaking frankly and forcefully, our State 
Department head warns against over- 
burdening the President with the cares 
and pressure of “top level” international 
negotiations) 

(By Dean Rusk, Secretary of State) 

The modern Presidency has become an 
office of almost unbearable responsibility. 
The President is Chief of State, Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the Government, Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces; the head of his 
political party; our chief legislator; our chief 
budget officer; the protector of the Consti- 
tution; the custodian of the national inter- 
est. Against this background of unbearable 
responsibility, the question arises as to 
whether the President can wisely undertake 
the burden and hazards of personal di- 
plomacy at the summit. As Chief of State 
of the United States, [he] can and ought to 
undertake a limited and carefully planned 
program of state visits, short in duration, 
and aimed at the exchange of courtesy and 
respect as a tangible expression of the good 
will of the American people. But negotiation 
at the chief-of-government level is quite 
another matter. It is not easily accommo- 
dated among the peculiarities of our consti- 
tutional system. It diverts time and en- 
ergy from exactly the point at which we can 
spare it least. It does net give us effec- 
tive negotiation. Such experience as we have 
had with summit diplomacy does not en- 
courage the view that it contributes to the 
advancement of American interests. I con- 
clude that summit diplomacy is to be ap- 
proached with the wariness with which a 
prudent physician prescribes a habit-forming 
drug—a technique to be employed rarely and 
under the most exceptional circumstances, 
with rigorous safeguards against its becom- 
ing a debilitating or dangerous habit. 

The principal negotiator at the summit 
must be much more than a mouthpiece for 
the sheets of paper put in front of him by 
a staff. He must understand the full scope 
of the issues and their innermost detail. He 
must know intimately the positions of others 
who are to be present, especially where a 
common front among allies is a major ob- 
jective of policy. 

He must be aware of the impact of the 
issues upon nations not present at the table 
and upon American interests in all parts of 
the world. Prudence requires that he an- 
ticipate as best he can the most probable 
attitude of his principal adversary and the 
range of alternatives with which his oppo- 
nent might confront him. 

He must think carefully about his conduct 
away from the table itself—the social ar- 
rangements, his informal conversations, and, 
very important, his relations with the press 
and public opinion. 

One can accept the fiction that the White 
House is wherever the President happens to 
be and still recognize that prolonged ab- 
sences from Washington impair the effective 
performance of the office. Unless the Presi- 
dent is accessible, decisions on important 
matters are postponed or settled at the level 
of the common denominator among the de- 
partments and agencies concerned. On his 
own side, the President will be partially cut 
off from his Cabinet officers, his personal 
staff, his usual flow of information, the lead- 
ers of Congress and of his own party. In 
addition, he cannot act with regard to many 
of the formal and informal aspects of his 
office. 

Time was of the essence in the decision 
to interpose American forces against ag- 
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gression in Korea. Had the decision been 
postponed, say, 24 hours, we should have 
faced a wholly different situation on the 
Korean peninsula. Former President Tru- 
man, in Missouri when the first report of the 
attack reached Washington, could neverthe- 
less authorize immediate reference of the 
matter to the Security Council and arrive 
in Washington on the following afternoon 
to assume full charge of the situation. Jet 
transport has reduced the difference between 
Missouri and, say, Western Europe, . but 
guided missiles and alert bombers have al- 
most obliterated the other side of the time 
equation. 

Since constitutional arrangements are de- 
signed to cover many contingencies which 
happily never arise, it is not necessarily a 
(sign of panic to suggest that the present 
strategic situation places a considerable 
premium upon the immediate availability 
of the President and Commander-in-Chief. 

His absence from the United States, in a 
situation which he himself cannot surely 
control, suggests a contingent inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office. 

It is not unreasonable to consider, if even- 
tually to reject, the possibility of providing 
by statute that the Vice President shall 
serve as Acting President during the absence 
of the President from the United States, 
leaving it to the two of them to determine 
which matters, short of great emergency, 
would be forwarded to the President. 

A provision that the Vice President serve 
as Acting President during the absences of 
the President abroad would, of course, mean 
that Presidents would go abroad only on the 
rarest occasions—to me one of its most ap- 
pealing features. 

Returning to summit meetings and their 
capacity to yield constructive agreements, 
the experienced diplomat will usually coun- 
sel against the direct confrontation of those 
with final authority. Negotiation needs 
time, patience and precision, three resources 
which are not found in abundance at the 
highest political level. 

The direct confrontation of the chiefs of 
government of the great powers involves an 
extra tension because the court of last re- 
sort is in session. The costs of error or mis- 
understanding are multiplied by the seri- 
ousness of the issues and the power of those 
present. 

. Picture two men sitting down together to 
talk about matters affecting the very sur- 
vival of the systems they represent, each 
in position to unleash unbelievably destruc- 
tive power. Note that the one is impulsive 
in manner, supremely confident as only a 
closed mind can be, tempted to play for dra- 
matic effect, motivated by forces only par- 
tially perceived by the other. 

The other is deeply committed to principles 
for which his adversary has only contempt, 
weighted down by a sense of responsibility 
for the hundreds of millions who have 
freely given him their confidence and whose 
fates are largely in his hands, a man limited 
by conscience and policy in his choice of 
tactics and argument. 

Is it wise to gamble so heavily? Are not 
these two men who should be kept apart 
until others have found a sure meeting 
ground of accommodation between them? 
Is there not much to be said for institution- 
alizing their relationship? 

Thinking broadly and over the long run, 
the course of wisdom lies in reducing the 
impact which accidents of personality have 
upon the relations among nations. 

Neither friendship nor aversion is an ade- 
quate basis for high policy. Personalities 
change, sometimes rapidly; but the great 
tasks of building a tolerable world order en- 
dure and national interests reach far beyond 
the idiosyncrasies of holders of public office. 
One of the purposes of diplomacy, including 
its elaborate formality and high style, is to 
exclude from great affairs of state the many 
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irrelevancies which spring from human 
frailty. 

If personalities make for complications, 
these are magnified by the circumstances of 
a summit meeting. When the Big Three con- 
sulted about wartime meetings they seemed 
much less concerned about getting away 
from the Germans than about getting away 
from the press. 

Apart from the harrowing insistence of the 
most competitive of the professions, the gen- 
eral atmosphere is that of the football sta- 
dium. Is our team winning? Did our man 
throw him for a loss? Who wins the most 
valuable player award? 

But beneath the surface lie the desperate 
hopes that tensions will be eased, that some- 
how things will get better. The result is a 
pervasive pressure toward the creation of 
illusions—at worst an illusion of victory, at 
best the pretense of accomplishment where 
none was achieved. 

I must confess that I do not see my way 
through the inevitable entanglement of sum- 
mit diplomacy with domestic politics. 

Were not some of us just a bit embar- 
rassed when Mr. Macmillan announced a 
general election almost before the vapor 
trails of Mr. Eisenhower’s jet had dissolved 
into British skies? Is the President of the 
United States to be caught up personally in 
the difficult task of satisfying General de 
Gaulle’s appetite for grandeur? 

Can we not anticipate cables from still 
other quarters reading, “My government will 
fall unless you come to see us?” 

And how shall we handle the chain reac- 
tions which prestige factors will set off if 
summitry becomes a habit—the demands of 
other NATO partners to have a share, the 
need to show that the exclusive club is not 
limited to white nations and great powers, 
the resentment in Latin America if left at the 
bottom of our interest and concern? 

One of the arguments made in behalf of 
summit meetings is that heads of govern- 
ment can talk things over directly with free- 
dom of action and power to come to agree- 
ments promptly and decisively. But the 
President of the United States is subject to 
what might be called the “Woodrow Wilson 
Effect’”—he must keep in mind his ability to 
make good on his commitments when he 
gets home. 

If the summit means bold diplomacy for 
some, it may well mean timidity for us. 

A President in Washington, in direct touch 
with his departments and congressional and 
party leaders, may be able to react more 
promptly and more confidently than if he 
himself were present at the table. 

A formidable argument for summit diplo- 
macy is the statement that “If you wish to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union you must 
talk to Mr. Khrushchev.” Yet, is there point 
in allowing the Soviet Union to set the style 
of international negotiation at the cost of 
disrupting the established political arrange- 
ments of other nations? 

If Mr. Khrushchev insists upon having a 
Foreign Minister to whom he does not wish 
to give his confidence, is he to impose the 
same ignominious status upon the Secretary 
of State of the United States? 

Can we not insist that it is up to each 
nation to determine for itself who its high- 
est ranking negotiator is to be? Or cannot 
Mr. Khrushchev find even one high-ranking 
colleague whom he can trust to represent 
him loyally and effectively? 

What we say and how we should like to 
appear are of transient importance compared 
with how we conduct the public business in 
our domestic and foreign affairs. 

The crucial, indispensable contribution 
which the President can make to the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs is to enter fully 
into his office, to use its powers and accept 
its responsibilities, to lead a people who are 
capable of responding to the obligations of 
citizenship. 
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Finally, the President must prepare him- 
self for those solemn moments when, after 
all the advice is in from every quarter, he 
must ascend his lonely pinnacle and decide 
what we must do. There are such moments, 
when the whole world holds its breath and 
our fate is in his hands. Then every frag- 
ment of his experience, all that he has read 
and learned, his understanding of his own 
Nation and of the world about him, his 
faith, conscience and courage are brought to 
bear. 

It is in this realization, not in petty criti- 
cism, that we can be jealous of his time and 
energy and resistant to every influence which 
comes between the man and his burdens. 





KENNEDY'S WISDOM IN TALK TO KHRUSHCHEV 
QUESTIONED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, June 11.—Did President Ken- 
nedy make a mistake in the timing of his 
visit with Nikita Khrushchev? Should he 
have delayed at least a year, and should he 
have consented to a meeting alone for several 
hours with the Soviet Premier at which no 
stenographic record was made of what was 
said? Also, why didn’t Mr. Kennedy disclose 
to the American people the two documents 
which the Soviet Government presented at 
the Vienna conference and now is making 
public of its own accord? 

These questions are asked because it is 
announced that in a few days the Soviet 
Premier is to present a report to the Soviet 
people giving his own interpretation of the 
long discussions at Vienna. Also, it is perti- 
nent to inquire why as early as February 
22—only a month after his inauguration— 
President Kennedy sent a letter to Premier 
Khrushchev paving the way for the meeting 
at Vienna. At that time Mr. Kennedy could 
not possibly have become familiar with all 
the background of previous negotiations as 
recorded in the file of reports from our am- 
basadors abroad to the State Department in 
the last several years. Nor had he spent very 
much time getting at firsthand Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s impressions of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
tactics. Yet the preceding President had 
access to every bit of information gathered 
by intelligence sources in the last several 
years. 

Mr. Kennedy established a precedent in his 
long periods of conference alone with the 
Soviet Premier. Such a conference means a 
lot of risks for this country. Thus, the words 
of an ambassador are constantly subject to 
review by his superiors. They can be dis- 
avowed or their meaning softened or hard- 
ened as the case may be. When a President 
speaks, however, every word is authoritative 
and final. It represents a commitment and 
is part of a historic negotiation, even though 
for political or other reasons the tendency 
in Official statements is to claim that what 
Mr. Kennedy said to Mr. Khrushchev was not 
a “negotiation” but a “discussion.” 


MONTHS OF BRIEFING 


How could Mr. Kennedy, with his cursory 
knowledge of the official records of the State 
Department, safely make any statement oral- 
ly in talking with Mr. Khrushchev without 
months and months of briefing beforehand 
by American experts familiar with Russian 
affairs? 

Even those American experts now resident 
in this country are at a disadvantage. Thus, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s problems are not publicized 
in the Soviet press. If he is catering to or 
defying an opposition, there is little opportu- 
nity for American observers to know just 
what the latest opposition viewpoint is and 
how much influence it happens to have with 
the Soviet Premier in shaping his policies. 
How many American officials know intimately 
the background of Kremlin policy over the 
years or the environment in the Ukraine, 
for instance, which has played such a con- 
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trolling part in Mr. Khrushchey's life and 
methods of operation? 

Yet an American President with no previ- 
ous experience at all in international confer- 
ences ventures forth to a summit meeting 
and then proclaims to the world afterward 
on a nationwide television network that “no 
major decision was either planned or taken.” 
In the same address, moreover, it is revealed 
that Mr. Kennedy delivered a warning on 
West Berlin and said the United States would 
take “any risk” to defend our rights there. 
Plainly this was not just a “discussion” but 
a@ grave step in international relations which 
could mean war. 

Should American Presidents issue in per- 
sonal conversations—rather than in writ- 
ing—warnings that could involve the coun- 
try in war? The Constitution gives only to 
Congress the power to declare war. Diplo- 
matic exchanges can often bring commit- 
ments that may provoke war, and then Con- 
gress is placed in the awkward position of 
ratifying a state of war that exists. 

When President Eisenhower decided to go 
to the summit at Geneva in 1955 and at Paris 
in 1960, the same criticisms were made in 
these dispatches. In fact, thoughtful stu- 
dents of American diplomacy feel that sum- 
mit meetings constitute a dangerous depar- 
ture from a republic’s policy and seem to be 
more in conformity with the customs and 
policies followed in the days of absolute 
monarchs. 

Secretary Rusk, in a magazine article pub- 
lished before he entered the Kennedy Cabi- 
net, opposed summit conferences unless 
preceded by careful preparation and, 
through diplomatic channels, some measure 
of previous agreement, in writing, on funda- 
mentals. Indeed, it is also a risk for Secre- 
taries of State to participate in oral confer- 
ences with foreign ministers of countries 
which are not allied with us and which are 
potentially our enemies. 


SUDDEN CHANGE 


It was thought for a while that the Ken- 
nedy administration would conduct foreign 
affairs in what was referred to a few weeks 
ago as “quiet diplomacy.” But for some un- 
explained reason all this was suddenly 
changed and a spectacular stunt conference 
was substituted. The President eliminated 
from many hours of his talks in Vienna the 
very experts who could have subsequently 
sized up for him the true significance of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s behavior. 


It is questionable whether such summit 
talks should be permitted again, and yet 
Congress today seems supinely to ignore the 
risks already taken. Possibly it is because 
the Republicans were involved in somewhat 
the same procedures during the Eisenhower 
administration. 


All in all, the present system of communi- 
cations seems to be slipshod, disorganized 
and ineffective except for publicity maneu- 
vers on both sides. Yet it involves commit- 
ments that can make the difference between 
peace and war. 





River Projects in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include the following state- 
ment which I made before the Subcom- 
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mittee on Appropriations for Public 

Works: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE FRANK W. Boy- 
KIN, OF 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, a majority of the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation, representatives of the 
State of Alabama led by our Governor, the 
Honorable John Patterson, the president and 
members of the Coosa-Alabama River Im- 
provement Association, and others appeared 
before you in April 1930 to request an ap- 
propriation in the amount of $200,000 to re- 
sume advance planning and design of the 
Millers Ferry multiple-purpose dam, Ala- 
bama River. This committee was sympa- 
thetic to our request and approved the ap- 
propriation which subsequently was ap- 
proved by the Congress, and for this we 
express our appreciation. The Corps of Engi- 
neers resumed the planning of Millers Ferry 
Dam and will exhaust the amount appro- 
priated by the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

We appear before you again today to re- 
spectfully request the approval of three 
items contained in the 1962 fiscal budget 
to expedite the development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River system, one of the great water- 
ways within our Nation remaining only 
partially developed, and that for the genera- 
tion of hydropower and limited flood con- 
trol. The three items contained in the 
budget are: 

1. Three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars to compete planning and de- 
sign of Millers Ferry navigation and power 
dam, Alabama River. 

2. Seventy-five thousand dollars to resume 
planning of Claiborne Lock and Dam, Ala- 
bama River. 

3. Three hundred thousand dollars to com- 
plete planning and design of Carters Flood 
and Power Dam, Coosawattee River, Ga. 
(headwater stream). 

The comprehensive plan of the ultimate 
and initial development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River system for navigation, hydro- 
electric power, flood control, and other pur- 
poses was authorized by the 79th Congress 
in 1945. The initial plan of development 
consists of three dams to be constructed on 
the Alabama River. The schedule estab- 
lished by the Corps of Engineers is as fol- 
lows: 

1. To complete advanced planning and de- 
sign of the Millers Ferry multiple-purpose 
dam at mile 139 and to initiate construction 
in fiscal year 1963. 

2. To resume planning of the Claiborne 
Lock and Dam, at mile 80, and to initiate 
construction in time to complete construc- 
tion simultaneously with that of Millers 
Ferry. 

3. To resume planning and design of the 
Jones Bluff multiple-purpose dam, at mile 
243, prior to completion of construction of 
the two dams named above in order that 
construction can begin on this third dam 
immediately. 

A total of $641,000 was appropriated by the 
Congress prior to June 30, 1952, for par- 
liamentary planning of the 3 dams. 


MILLERS FERRY MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAM, 
ALABAMA RIVER 


In 1960 the 86th Congress appropriated 
additional funds in the amount of $200,000 
to resume planning of the Millers Ferry Dam 
following an unusual delay of 8 long years. 
Prior to June 30, 1952, the sum of $249,000 
was expended by the engineers to accom- 
plish preliminary planning of this dam and 
the funds available this year that permitted 
the resumption of planning make a total 
of $449,000 that will have been utilized by 
June 30, 1961, or during the current year. 
The budget item that we ask that you ap- 
prove for 1962 will complete the planning and 








place the dam in a construction status for 
fiscal year 1963. 
The Millers Dam will be in Wilcox 


County 139 miles about the mouth of the 
river. It will have a normal pool at eleva- 
tion 80. The project consists of an earth 
overfiow dike 3,000 feet long from high 
ground to the switchyard mound and power- 
house in the right bank: a spillway 712 feet 
long with 15 double leaf vertical lift gates 40 
feet long across the main channel and into 
the left bank: a lock and mound at the left 
end of the spillway; and an earth overflow 
dike 2,400 feet long extending to high ground 
on the left bank. The lock will be 84 feet 
wide and have a clear length of 600 feet. 
The maximum lift will be 50 feet, the mini- 
mum depth over the sills 13 feet. The 
powerhouse will have 4 units of 19,000 kilo- 
watts each, or a total of 76,000 kilowatts. 
The reservoir will extend 105 miles to the 
Jones Bluff Dam, will have an area at normal 
pool of 22,000 acres, and a volume of 370,000 
acre-feet. The latest estimated cost of the 
project is $52,262,000. 
CLAIBORNE LOCK AND DAM, ALABAMA RIVER 


The sum of $175,000 was appropriated by 
Congress prior to June 30, 1952 for prelimi- 
nary planning of the Claiborne navigation 
dam, and this amount was utilized by the 
Engineers for this purpose. The 1962 budget 
contains an item of $75,000 to resume plan- 
ning of the dam, and we respectfully ask that 
you approve the amount so that the develop- 
ment of the Alabama River may be accom- 
plished without further delay. 

The dam will be in Monroe County 80 miles 
above the mouth of the Alabama River. It 
will have a normal pool at elevation 35 and 
a minimum pool at elevation 30. The latest 
plan consists of a spillway 568 feet long with 
12 double-leaf vertical lift gates 40 feet long 
that extend across the main channel and 
into the right bank, a lock along the left 
bank; and a mound and earth dike 935 feet 
long extending to high ground on the left 
bank. The lock will be 84 feet wide and 
have a clear length of 600 feet. The maxi- 
mum lift will be 30 feet and the minimum 
depth over the sills 13 feet. The reservoir 
will extend 60 miles to Millers Ferry and have 
an area at normal pool of 5,700 acres and a 
total volume of 94,000 acre-feet. The latest 
estimated cost is $19,744,000. 

CARTERS FLOOD AND POWER DAM, CQOSAWATTEE 
RIVER, GA. 


The 86th Congress for fiscal year 1961 ap- 
propriated $75,000 for preliminary planning 
of this dam. The 1962 budget contains an 
item of $300,000 that will be sufficient to 
complete the planning and design of Carters 
Flood and Hydropower Dam 

The construction of the dam would afford 
widespread benefits including flood control, 
hydroelectric power, flow regulation, and 
recreation and other purposes. The greatest 
benefit to be derived will be the control of 
excessive flood conditions that plague the 
length of the Oostanaula River for a dis- 
tance of 75 miles and the urban center of 

Rome, Ga. 

The dam is located on one of the head- 
water streams and a tributary of the Oosta- 
naula River, all being tributary to the 
Alabama-Coosa River system. 

The latest estimated Federal cost is $38 
million. 

We request that the committee approve 
the budget item of $300,000 to place this 
dam in a construction status. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I would re- 
mind you of the importance of the complete 
development of the Alabama-Coosa River 
system to the States of Alabama and north- 
western Georgia and the entire southeastern 
area. We have the second largest and long- 
est river in the Southeast, flowing from the 
mountains of southeastern Tennessee and 
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north Georgia, a distance of more than 650 
river miles. The commercially tributary area 
comprises 26,000 square miles while the trib- 
utary drainage basin is in excess of 22,000 
square miles. Within a radius of 5 miles 
of the Alabama-Coosa River there are more 
than 3 million people, while the commer- 
cially tributary basin itself has 60 percent 
of this population. The large cities of 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and 
Mobile are adjacent to the river basin and 
will reap the benefits by the development 
of this great river system. 

The Coosa section of the river many years 
ago (1914-29) was developed by private in- 
terests for a portion of its hydroelectric 
power potential by the construction of three 
dams on the Coosa and three dams on the 
Tallapoosa, the latter a tributary of the Ala- 
bama River. A current program authorized 
by Congress in 1954 permitted the licensing 
in 1957 of the same private interest to con- 
struct four additional dams to develop addi- 
tional power potential. Under the condi- 
tions of the license, the four dams are to 
be completed by 1968, and provisions made 
for the installation of locks at a later date. 
Two of these dams are to provide 650,000 
acre-feet allocated to flood control with an 
additional 250,000 acre-feet of storage at 
other dams during the winter and spring 
months during the normal flood period. 

The construction of the four new dams for 
generation of hydropower will virtually 
double the generating capacity of the present 
six existing power dams, and when the two 
multiple purpose dams in the initial plan 
of development of the Alabama River are 
constructed, they will greatly increase the 
volume of electric power that is now needed 
by a large area in the southeastern section of 
the Nation. 


Alabama and Georgia in February and 
March this year experienced the second 
largest flood of record, the Alabama-Coosa 
River and tributaries wrought millions of 
dollars of damage during this period. The 
entire length of the basin was flooded, and 
the estimated damage will exceed $15 mil- 
lion. There were 5,188 families evacuated 
from rural and urban centers, there were 
2,461 structures damaged with 25 of these 
completely destroyed, in excess of 4,000 head 
of livestock were drowned, public property 
consisting of highways, streets, bridges, utili- 
ties, etc., were damaged more than $6 million. 

Construction of the three dams on the 
Alabama River, the completion of the four 
dams on the Coosa River now underway, and 
the completion of the flood control dam on 
the Coosawattee will add eight new dams on 
the Alabama-Coosa River. These eight dams 
and the six privately owned dams together 
with the Allatoona flood and power dam at 
Cartersville, Ga., which was completed by 
the Corps of Engineers in 1950, will ulti- 
mately mean that 15 dams will be available 
for flood control regulation of the river. 
Certainly by the proper coordination of the 
operation of the 15 reservoirs, the ravaging 
floods of the Alabama-Coosa and tributaries 
can be controlled to a great degree, and 
much of the damage eliminated that has 
been experienced over the year in this river 
basin. 

I would remind you that a surplus of la- 
bor exists in the southeastern area, the de- 
velopment of the river would permit the em- 
Pp ent of the people as the river basin is 
not in a competitive position with other 
areas only because the development of this 
great river system has not been accomplished 
as rapidly as it should have been. The eco- 
nomic potential is too great to further 
neglect its complete development. 

I respectfully request that this committee 
approve the three items contained in the 
1962 budget in order to expedite the develop- 
ment of one of the greatest river systems in 
the Nation. 


June 12 


Overcrowded Court Calendars in New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the criti- 
cal problem of overcrowded court calen- 
dars has generated widespread concern 
in the legal profession in New York 
State. Recently, on radio station 
WMGM in New York, Mr. Joseph Kel- 
ner, a prominent New York attorney, de- 
livered an eloquent address of vital im- 
portance. Mr. Kelner, who is president 
of the New York State Association of 
Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers, displayed keen 
insight into this serious matter, a situa- 
tion which has created severe hardships 
among many citizens who are forced to 
wait several years before having their 
day in court. Mr. Kelner emphasizes 
that the judges presently on the bench 
in New York State are performing her- 
culean work in expediting the vast num- 
bers of cases which confront them each 
day. The skill and wisdom displayed 
by these dedicated judges are indeed 
praiseworthy. I herewith present Mr. 
Joseph Kelner’s significant address: 

THE URGENT NEED For Courr EXPANSION IN 
New Yorke 


(By Joseph Kelner, president, New York State 
Association of Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I speak to you to- 
night as president of the New York State 
Association of Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers—an 
organization of more than 2,000 lawyers in 
practice in all parts of New York State. We 
are retained as attorneys to represent the 
unfortunate victims of injuries in cases 
which arise from the ever-mounting toll of 
all kinds of accidents which occur daily on 
the highways, in industry, in buildings and 
homes of our great State. 

In the brief time at my disposal tonight 
it is my desire to make you aware of the 
urgent need to expand the size of our court 
system in New York City and New York 
State. 

Our great State has long been regarded as 
@ great leader in the administration of jus- 
tice. The quality of justice is founded on 
the right of trial by jury, a right which is 
unique in the world today, for the jury trial 
is a guaranty of a basic American freedom, 
the freedom to have a fair and impartial 
trial by 12 jurors, average citizens who are 
selected to decide each case without preju- 
dice or favoritism. 

This freedom of the right to jury trial is 
unheard of in most countries of the world. 
It is so fundamental in America that we may 
forget that much blood and tears were given 
to acquire this free American justice with 
our heritage of constitutional liberties. 

But our beloved system of justice is being 
endangered by a condition in the courts 
called calendar congestion. Simply stated, 
this means that the courts, with its present 
number of judges, simply cannot handle 
the large number of cases on the court calen- 
dars. When a lawsuit is filed in court, it 
receives a calendar number and must await 
its turn for trial. The long delays in reach- 
ing these cases for trial may run from 2 to 
7 years in various courts of the State. 

The Supreme Court, which is the trial 
court having jurisdiction of the most seri- 
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ous injury cases, is badly understaffed to 
handle the volume of important cases on 
its trial calendar. 

Back in 1894, long before the advent of 
the automobile and the modern highway, 
the State of New York adopted a consti- 
tutional provision which authorized our leg- 
islature to provide one Supreme Court judge 
for each 60,000 of population in each county 
of the State. Please bear in mind that this 
law still is in effect, being contained in arti- 
cle VI of our State constitution. Since 1894, 
of course, we have seen our population ex- 
plode in size, we have seen our highways 
developed to carry millions of automobiles, 
and our industry has multiplied in size. 

Our high speed mechanical age has 
spawned an ever mounting and shocking 
toll of deaths and injuries. The large vol- 
ume of accident cases in the courts is the 
inevitable result of our high speed mechani- 
cal-jet age. 

How has our court system kept pace with 
this growth in our mechanical society? 

It is shocking to report to you that our 
supreme court, the main trial court in 
each county, is the same size today as it was 
30 years ago, and it was overburdened even 
then. 

Are you aware that Manhattan and Bronx 
have only 1 supreme court judge for each 
118,000 of population, instead of 1 judge 
for each 60,000 as authorized by the New 
York State. constitution since 1894, or 
roughly it is only one-half of its authorized 
strength, 

Brooklyn, Staten Island, and Queens Coun- 
ties have less than 1 supreme court judge 
for each 183,000 population, meaning they 
are at less than one-third of their authorized 
manpower under the law. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties are in an 
even worse state. 

If you were to sustain a serious injury 
today, your case could not be reached for 
trial in less than 6 or 7 years in Nassau 
County. Other counties in this State are 
in the same deplorable state. 

The public should realize that the judges 
now on the bench have performed a fan- 
tastic job in attempting to keep up with 
the great tide of cases filed in the courts. 
They perform their work conscientiously for 
long hours daily, often working in the eve- 
nings. By skillful pretrial techniques, they 
daily obtain settlement of many cases, for 
otherwise the courts would be literally in- 
undated by the ever-mounting toll of acci- 
dent cases which are approximately 75 to 
80 percent of all the cases in the courts. 

It must be remembered that in addition to 
accident case litigation, our judges have 
other types of cases to handle such as com- 
mercial, matrimonial, condemnation cases 
and many other types, and that these also 
have increased in volume over the years. 

To call this situation calendar congestion 
is really a misnomer. In reality, we have 
a court system which, with limited judicial 
manpower, has had to perform the impossi- 
ble task of keeping our system of justice 
afloat in the face of an ever-mounting 
volume of accident case litigation with an 
inadequate and undersized court system. 

This freezing of the size of our court sys- 
tem in utter disregard of the needs of the 
community is in marked contrast with the 
huge spending programs of our city and State 
for highways, bridges, tunnels, public parks 
and a variety of institutions which, im- 
portant as they may be, do not outrank the 
importance of our American system of 
justice. The widow and children of a man 
killed on a beautiful new highway, built with 
city and State funds, have a right to expect 
that their case for money damages will be 
tried promptly in an adequately staffed court 
system. It will be small consolation to them 
to know that their breadwinner was killed 
on a beautiful new superhighway, costing up 
to $8,000,000 per mile, but that the State 
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and city have done nothing for 30 years to 
keep pace with the need for court expansion. 
The court system with its present strength 
is, in effect, an undernourished stepchild of 
our State and city, being rationed on a star- 
vation diet. 

Our court administration is under the ex- 
pert guidance of the State judicial confer- 
ence, which is composed of the chief judge 
of the court of appeals, and other judges of 
our highest appellate courts. 

The State judicial conference has repeat- 
edly urged the addition of more judges to 
our court system, but the State and city thus 
far have failed to face up to this urgent 
problem, possibly for fear that court expan- 
sion will be regarded as a political grab bag. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Unless action is taken soon, the opponents 
of our jury trial system, the traditional 
American system of justice, will undoubtedly 
urge that the jury trial be curtailed or dis- 
pensed with, in favor of various shortcuts to 
justice, that this basic American liberty be 
junked in favor of other methods of so-called 
justice which will have time and money. 

Back in the 1920’s, when Mussolini was 
riding high with his shortcut methods of 
government which deprived the people of 
Italy of most of their freedoms, many Amer- 
icans became alarmed, and they openly 
criticized Mussolini’s dictatorial government. 
But our beloved Will Rogers said: “Well, 
anyway, he made the trains run on time.” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, American jus- 
tice is not a train which should be run on 
time by sacrificing the careful, calm, delib- 
erate, and impartial atmosphere of a jury 
trial. It is the most valuable and impor- 
tant asset of democracy and liberty. If the 
law is to be administered carefully and prop- 
erly, it cannot be shortchanged by short- 
cuts of any kind, whether in method of trial 
or time of trial. 

The same shortage of judges in our Fed- 
eral courts has led Congress to appropriate 
funds for the addition of 73 more judges in 
our Federal courts. Our State and city must 
and should follow suit. 


The 2,000 members of our bar association 
practice daily in the courts of our State. 
We know court conditions first hand from 
personal experiences and personal observa- 
tion. As president of the New York State 
Association of Plaintiffs Trial Lawyers I urge 
you, my fellow citizens, to pay close atten- 
tion to this most important problem. As 
good citizens it is vital that you be aware 
of the condition of your most precious asset, 
the administration of justice in your city 
and State. It is your duty to strengthen 
and protect this guardian of your liberty. 


When your legislature next convenes, it 
again will have before it proposals of the 
judicial conference to enlarge our court sys- 
tem by adding more judges. We believe 
that, by supporting these proposals, you will 
be supporting true American justice, the 
firmest pillar of good government. 





Is It Patience? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, is it 
patience, or lack of clear thinking on the 
part of the Kennedy administration that 
has produced the stalemate at Geneva? 
The following editorial, which appeared 
in the New York Daily News on Friday, 
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June 9, raises questions that should be — 
answered: 
PATIENCE UNENDING, Ex? 4 


Announcing that we'll stay with the Ge- 
neva conference on Laos and nuclear weap- 
on tests though virtually all hope is gone 
that either powwow will get results, Presi- 
dent Kennedy adds: 

“I think we can rely on the ability that 
Americans have in abundance—the ability 
to bear stress for long periods of time.” 

It’s a thought worthy of Chester Bowles 
or Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

It does raise the question, though: How 
long is Americans’ saintly patience supposed 
to hold out? Until Castro zeroes Russian 
guided missiles in on Miami, New Orleans 
and Atlanta? Until Communist troops march 
into Bangkok, Phnom Penh, Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore (look ’em up in an atlas Mr. 
JFK, if you don’t know where and how im- 
portant they are)? Until Ehrushchev 
lowers the boom on West Berlin? 

We can be so patient—as the President 
seemed momentarily to have learned from 
his Vienna talks with Khrushchev—that a 
time will come when there will be no choice 
but to surrender to Moscow and Peiping and 
turn the once independent American peo- 
ple into patient, put upon and poverty- 
stricken slaves of communism. 





Dedication Temple Beth Am Randolph- 
Holbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, June 11, 1961 it 
was my privilege to be present at the 
dedication of the new Temple Beth Am 
in Randolph, Mass. A year ago I at- 
tended the groundbreaking exercises for 
the new temple and I was pleasantly 
surprised to see the great progress made 
by the Temple Beth Am congregation 
during the past year. 

A beautiful edifice has been built that 
will serve the spiritual, social and edu- 
cational needs of the Jewish commu- 
nity of the towns of Randolph and 
Holbrook. 

Conveniently located it will serve as 
a symbol of those of the Hebrew faith 
in the towns of Randolph and Holbrook 
who by working together have put to- 
gether a place where they may worship 
God, conduct social gatherings and edu- 
cate their children in the ancient 
Hebrew religion. 

The dedication services were con- 
ducted in quiet dignity. Peoples of all 
faiths were present to extend their sin- 
cere wishes to Rabbi H. Joseph Simckes 
and his hard-working congregation. 

My friend of many years Rabbi Sid- 
ney Steiman of the rabbinical assembly 
of New England led off with the greet- 
ings. 

The proud father of Rabbi H. Joseph 
Simckes, Rabbi Herbert I. Simckes of 
the Congregation Hadrath Israel, Dor- 
chester, delivered the prayer of dedica- 
tion. 
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Mr. Robert Cohen, son of the late be- 
loved Joseph Cohen, spoke. Mrs. Joseph 
Cohen, a great and gracious lady, was 


present. 

State officials, including State Repre- 
sentative Ralph W. Cartwright, were 
present. 

It was a great day in our community, 
one that will be remembered for many 
years to come. I am sure that I echo 
the sentiments of the entire community 
when I say we are proud to have this 
beautiful temple in our midst. Under 
previous permission to include in the 
Recorp the program for the dedication 
services: 

Deprcation, Tempre Bero AM, RANDOLPH- 
Hoisroox, June 11, 1961 

Prayer of dedication: “Almighty Father of 
every nation, inspire our hearts for dedica- 
tion, enflame our souls for destined roles, 
uplift our hands for higher goals. May this 
house glow with strength and beauty, may 
we the builders fulfill our duty, may peace 
and gladness and Heaven’s grace, guide and 
guard this hallowed place.”—RaBsr HERBERT 
I. SIMCKEs. 

SERVICE OF DEDICATION 
(They shall build Me a sanctuary and I will 
dwell in their midst) 

INVOCATION: Rabbi David P. Prince, 
Temple Shaarfi Tefilah, Norwood. 

Sounding of the Shofar 

Congregation: “Blessed are they who come 
in the name of the Lord, we bless you from 
the House of the Lord.” 

Procession of the scrolls: “Lift Up Thine 
Eyes,” Sisterhood Choral Group. 

Consecration of the Ark 


SHEMA YISROEL: Cantor and congrega- 
tion. 

Prayer of dedication: Rabbi Herbert I. 
Simckes, Congregational Hadrath Israel, 

chester. 


Kindling of the eternal light 

SHEHECHEYONU: Dr. Hersch Altman, 
cantor. 

Congregation: Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, Master of the Universe, who has 
graced us with life, sustenance, and the privi- 
lege of sharing in this sacred hour. Amen. 

Sounding of the Shofar 

Sermon of dedication: Rabbi H. Joseph 
Simckes. 

Shalom Aleichem 
Sisterhood Choral Group 

Greetings: Rabbi Sidney Steiman, Rabbin- 
ical Assembly, New England; Rev. Arthur 
W. Bowler, First Congregational Chruch; 
Rev. William 8. Cooper, Trinity Episcopal 
Church; Rev. Frederick R. Knox, First Bap- 
tist Church; Rev. Harvey L. Pierce, Win- 
throp Congregrational Church; Mr. Robert 
Hancock, Randolph town manager; Mr. 
Robert Cohen, Randolph Shoe Co., Ran- 
dolph; Mr. Edward Stivers, Holbrook chair- 
man, board of selectmen; and Congressman 
James A. Burke. 

Presentation of key: Mr. Harry Fox, chair- 
man building committee. 

President's response: Mr. Stanley Rice. 

Presentation: Mrs. Albert Karp, president 
Sisterhood. 

Presentation: Mr. Richard Sacks, president 
Brotherhood. 

Blessing for congregation: Dr. Hersch Alt- 
man, cantor. 

Benediction: Rabbi David Jacobs, Temple 
Beth El, Quincy. 

Recessional: “God Bless This House,” Sis- 
terhood Choral Group. 

Rabbi: H. Joseph Simckes. 

Temple officers, 1960-61 (5720-1) 


President: Stanley Rice. 
First vice president: Lester Lappen. 
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re aan Mrs. Laurence Nig- 


eumimenttind secretary: Mrs. Harry Fox. 
Sisterhood president: Mrs. Albert Karp. 
Brotherhood president: Richard Sacks. 
Temple officers, 1961-62 (5721-2) 
President: Malcolm Berman. 
Pirst vice president: Sydney Teperow. 
Second vice president: Dr. Hersch Altman. 
Treasurer: Jack Esterman. 
Financial secretary: Laurence Nigrosh. 
Recording secretary: Mrs. Eli Gellerman. 
Corresponding secretary: Mrs. Harry Fox. 
Sisterhood president: Mrs. Israel Baron. 
Brotherhood president: Leonard Lesberg. 
Participants 


Master of ceremonies: Mr. Alvin White. 
Elders: Mr. Samuel Finn, Mr. Hyman 


Torah bearers: Mr. Sidney Teperow, chair- 
man religious committee; Mr. Stanley Fin- 
stein, co-chairman religious committee. 

ming arrangements: Mr. Stanley Rice, 
president (1959-61). 

Closing arrangements: Mr. Malcolm Ber- 
man, president (1961-62). 

Key bearer: Master Stuart Rice. 

Ushers 


Mr. Bernard Kritzman, Mr. Hyman Finn, 
Mr. James Cooper, Mr. Samuel Rubin, Mr. 
Barney Snyder, Mr. Martin Stone, Mr. Sam- 
uel Diott, Mr. Sumner Goldberg, Mr. Melvin 
Benson, Mr. Lester Lampert, Mr. Leon Kat- 
ler, Mr. Albert Karp, Mr. Abraham Goodman, 
and Mr. Stephan Lewy. 





The Equal Boundary Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorial broad- 
cast over WDSU-TV in New Orleans: 

THE Equat Bounpary Bru. 

(The following editorial was broadcast over 
WDSU-TV and WDSU-Radio on June 2, 
1961) 

Louisiana’s long struggle for recognition 
of the 10144-mile line as its seaward bound- 
ary may be approaching a climax. 

It has already gone through two difficult 
phases. The first phase produced the Sub- 
merged Lands Act of 1953. In this act, Con- 
gress re that the boundary problem 
of the gulf coast States was different from 
that of the Atlantic and Pacific States—dif- 
ferent because the ocean coastlines fall off 
sharply into deep water, but along the gulf 
shallow water reaches out for miles; in addi- 
tion, there’s a difference in terms of the his- 
torical background of the gulf States. So 
Congress said the gulf States could establish 
boundaries up to 10% miles out if such 
boundaries existed when those States joined 
the Union. ° 

When Congress passed that act, it looked 
as if the five gulf States had won full rights 
to the tidelands strip. There was plenty of 
evidence to show their boundaries had al- 
ways been 1044 miles out. 

The second — of the struggle came in 
the Supreme Court. It ended a year ago— 
June 1, 1960—when the Supreme Court 
ruled that Texas and Florida owned the sub- 
merged lands out to 10% miles but Louisi- 
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ana, Mississippi, and Alabama owned only 
3 miles. 

As dissenting Justices pointed out, there 
are good grounds to question this decision. 
The Court ignored a mountain of evidence 
submitted by Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama—maps and documents, papers 
showing long recognition of the 1044-mile 
line. In ignoring this evidence, the Court 
got itself into the fantastic position of im- 
plying that these States had never had any 
Kind of gulf water boundary at all. 

So, led by Congressman EpwiIn WILLIs, the 
Louisiana delegation is now pushing a bill 
to grant the middle gulf States an equal 
boundary with Texas and Florida. And ex- 
ploratory conferences are going on in Wash- 
ington between Louisiana Congressmen and 
the Justice Department. 

This bill simply establishes the basic prin- 
ciple of equal treatment among these States, 
which is undoubtedly what Congress in- 
tended in the first place. This station be- 
lieves the Justice Department, as a matter 
of simple fairness, should support this meas- 
ure and help put an end to this long 
controversy. 





River Project in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
Hon. KennetH A. Rosperts before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Public Works: 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH A. ROBERTS 

I sincerely appreciate the courtesy of this 
esteemed committee in once again permit- 
ting this delegation to appear before you 
today. As you can readily see by this large 
representation we have here and as we have 
had in previous years when we appeared 
before you, the people of our great State 
of Alabama are sincerely and deeplysinter- 
ested in the development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River. 

Mr. Chairman, through the efforts of this 
committee, some $200,000 was appropriated 
last year for the continuation of planning 
and design of the Millers Ferry lock and 
dam. These funds were appropriated by 
the committee even though the administra- 
tion had not made a budget request for the 
project and, while at the same time, indicat- 
ing that this was the type of project, a part- 
nership project, that the administration fa- 
vored 





This was due to the no new start policy 
of the past administration. 

As a result of the appropriation last year 
by this committee, the past administration 
recommended that $375,000 be appropriated 
in fiscal year 1962 to continue planning and 
design of the Millers Ferry lock and dam. 

The t administration, in its review 
of the budget recommendations, also rec- 
ommended the $375,000. In addition, the 
present administration also recommended 
$75,000 for the resumption of planning and 
design of the Claiborne lock and dam which 
is on the Alabama River below the Millers 
Ferry lock and dam. In this connection I 
might mention that the Engineers have rec- 
ommended that these two dams be com- 
pleted at the same time. 

I do not wish to take up the time of this 
committee in reviewing the history of the 
development of this great river system. The 
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committee has had this information before 
it many times, and I feel the members of the 
committee are well acquainted with the pres- 
ent and proposed development of it. There- 
fore, I shall respectfully request that this 
committee favorably consider these two re- 
quests of $375,000 for the continuation of 
planning and design of the Millers Ferry 
lock and dam, and $75,000 for the resump- 
tion of planning and design of the Claiborne 
lock and dam, both of which are budgeted 
items. 

Members of the Georgia delegation will 
request of you some $300,000 to complete 
the planning of the Coosawattee River above 
Rome, Ga. This is oné of the tributaries 
feeding into the Coosa River system and its 
development is an integral and necessary 
part of the overall development plan. This 
item is also budgeted, and I urge its ap- 
proval. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your cour- 
tesy in permitting us to appear before you 
today. 





The Red Threat to Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from a 
recent issue of the Rotarian, which 
speaks for itself: 

Tue Rep TuHreat TO LATIN AMERICA 
(By Alfonso Martin) 


(A native of Bogoté, Colombia, Alfonso Mar- 
tin studied law and economics in Europe 
and North and South Amercia. As a con- 
sultant in international finance, invest- 
ments, and public relations, he is currently 
based in New York City, while his son and 
daughter attend college in the United 
States, but travels widely in South and 
Central America. The article is an adap- 
tation of an address he delivered at La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa.) 

In my generation, the people of some 
Latin-American countries were quite friendly 
to the United States; some were indifferent; 
a few were frankly antagonistic. One sole 
Latin nation was sincerely, warmly fond of 
the United States. The people in said 
friendly nation loved chewing gum, “hot 
dogs,” baseball, Hemingway, Miami, Arrow 
shirts, “westerns,” jazz, Marilyn Monroe, and 
the Monroe Doctrine. In the whole world, 
no country—including Canada—ever liked 
and respected the North American form of 
life as much as the people of Cuba did. 
Something happened. A dictator was ousted. 
A revolutionary government came into be- 
ing, with the blessings of the United States 
and of other countries. Then, in a few 
months, that revolutionary government be- 
came the world’s most aggressively anti- 
US. force on earth, and remains so to this 
day. 

What exactly happened? Few experts 
really know. However, something is appal- 
lingly and completely obvious: the same 
complete and breathless transformation can 
be effected even more rapidly and even more 
easly in two or five or more of the Latin- 
American nations where the masses do not 
have the sincere, popular affection that the 
masses of Cuba did have for the United 
States and its people. 

The leaders of Cuba deny that their revo- 
lution is Soviet dominated. Be that as it 
may. I do not propose to discuss the Cuban 





situation, I am concerned by the fact that 
the seeds of revolt are present all over Latin 
American, and that they are diligently cul- 
tivated and nourished by Communist agents. 

The Communists work around the clock. 
They have a plan ready which may allow 
them to take over any one of the Latin na- 
tions, whenever an opportune political 
crisis occurs or is caused by them, or when 
the head of a given country dies of apo- 
plexy, or slips in the bathtub and breaks 
his neck, or a bullet fired by an irresponsible 
fanatic causes one more Presidential assassi- 
nation. When such a planned or accidental 
occurrence should next happen in any of the 
Latin-American republics, the Communists 
can immediately step in and enact their 
rape, with the aid of a few native radicals 
and demagogues and a handful of key Com- 
munists thoroughly trained and prepared 
for the master coup, which can be brought 
to a shockingly fast success in our countries, 
where the ignorance and poverty of the 
lower classes make them a facile prey for 
the Communist demagoguery. 

It is not difficult, indeed, to lure millions 
who have nothing to lose, whose position 
in the society, the economy, and politics of 
their countries is that of ignored pawns and 
serfs whose unenlightened anguish for re- 
lief makes them follow any rascal who says: 
“Give me your hands and follow me, and 
all the poor shall share in the wealth and 
in the power of those who have been en- 
slaving you for generations.” 

The heritage of the Latin-American masses 
has been tragically and inhumanly unjust. 
I, whose ancestors came to Colombia three 
or four centuries ago, must acknowledge, 
with utter humility and honesty, that the 
political and social leaders in our countries 
have been disinterested in and/or unable to 
raise the standard of living of three-fourths 
of our population from what it was when 
the Spanish conquistadors came to pillage 
and invade the lands that belonged to the 
Indians. I bow my head in shame and I 
shudder at the thought of the possibility 
of immediate Communist success in coun- 
tries where more than 50 percent of the 
people do not know where the money is com- 
ing from for tomorrow’s breakfast, a break- 
fast lacking in pasteurized milk, vitamin 
pills, and cereals. 

If capitalism and democracy—so called— 
have failed to educate the peon out of his 
illiteracy and universal ignorance, and to 
raise him from a social level where his pot- 
bellied, worm-ridden children walk around 
naked in a dirt-floor, mud hut that is as 
primitive as was the hut of his father, and 
his grandfather, and his great-grandfather, 
then he is inevitably prone to listen, with 
deep hope, to the Communist demagogue 
who says: “Come, share with us.” His blind 
lack of criterion makes it impossible for him 
to doubt that the new master, the Commu- 
nist master, will really help him out of his 
unfathomable misfortune. His avid mate- 
rial and spiritual hunger impedes his realiz- 
ing that the Communist demagogue will 
only raise him to a point where he can be- 
come a numbered slave of the new totali- 
tarian order. 

There is a score of Latin American capi- 
tals where the homes of the few traditionally 
rich are comfortable and even luxurious. 
Unfortunately, these are the only homes that 
are ever visited by the diplomats and visi- 
tors from the capitalist countries. There 
one drinks the best Scotch, wines, and cham- 
pagne; one eats Beluga caviar, the finest 
cheeses and smoked salmon; one finds pri- 
vate libraries made up of good books; and 
many of the owners of these homes have 
been educated in good universities, either 
local, European, or North American. Alas, 
these owners represent but an infinitesimally 
small fraction of the inhabitants of said 
capitals. Besides, the greatest number of 
poverty-stricken Latin Americans live in the 
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destitute countryside, in the dangerous back- 
wardness of the real Latin America, 

How different is the itinerary of the pur- 
poseful and dedicated Communist traveler 
who visits our lands. Never is he seen at 
the elegant tables of the caballeros 
in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, 
or Bogoté. He arrives knowing Spanish or 
Portuguese. He comes thoroughly indoctri- 
nated as to customs and social tendencies. 
He has the names of the few native fellow 
traveler, economic information, political 
surveys as to the popular areas most apt to 
absorb Communist doctrine. He goes 
straight into his work, without public in- 
terviews, photographs, and cocktail 
Cannot the lovers of democracy and liberty 
realize that, by means of such unobtrusive 
well-directed methods, communism is spread- 
ing like wildfire over lands populated by al- 
most 200 million Latin Americans? 

It is not by means of arms and war that 
the Communists will ever attempt to dom- 
inate the free world. The Communist dem- 
agogy has overtaken enormous portions of 
the map of the world, always sparring, jab- 
bing, sidestepping, feinting, never challeng- 
ing the learned or more enlightened, edu- 
cated leaders of democracy, always enticing 
desperate peoples struggling in the darkness 
of poverty and ignorance and despair, never 
facing the defenders of anticommunism on 
@ common ground of risk and exposure. 

It was in just such a way that they at- 
tempted to take over my native Colombia 
13 years ago. In 1948, when the Pan- 
American Conference took place in Bogota, 
the leftist idol of the masses, indeed not a 
Communist, a political leader who had been 
a strong presidential candidate and whose 
name was Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, was cleverly 
and criminally used for the most violent 
antidemocratic scheme. One tranquil after- 
noon, exactly at 1:15, as he peacefully walked 
out of his Main Street office, he was riddled 
by the bullets of a hidden assassin, a young 
man whose body was immediately smashed 
to death by the irate bootblacks with their 
wooden boxes. Then the mutilated, naked 
corpse of the assassin was dragged through 
the streets and left in front of the Palace 
of the Presidents of Colombia, By 2 o’clock, 
less than 1 short hour after the shooting, the 
principal street corners of distant Colom- 
bian cities—Barranquilla, Cali, etc—were 
displaying huge, black-lettered posters— 
which had undoubtedly taken several hours 
to print—inviting all the workers in the 
country to the funeral services to be held 
in memory of their leader supposedly felled 
by the criminal hand of capitalism. It hap- 
pened that Dr. Gaitan did not die (at the 
Central Clinic) until 4 hours after said pos- 
ters had appeared all over the country. That 
same afternoon, following the schedule of 
the well-prepared coup, all Bogoté radio 
stations were taken over by armed Commu- 
nist keymen, mostly Colombians, instructed 
and pushed by a few international Com- 
munists, who had worked out each step of 
the antidemocratic revolution. The micro- 
phones began to blare out the pertinent in- 
structions, carefully addressed to the then 
berserk workers in Bogota: 

Your day has come. You, the forgotten 
workers of this paradise of the rich, whose 
beloved leader has been murdered by the 
capitalists, will now take over the wealth 
and privileges of our autocratic oppressors. 
Capitalist domination is over. We are now 
addressing the people in the downtown sec- 
tion of Bogoté. Borrow, get, steal any arms 
that you can. Walk down 14th Street. Find 
a@ hardware store. Breakin. Take machetes, 
picks, shovels, knives, anything with which 
you can wound or kill. Once you’re armed, 
walk into Carulla’s exclusive store. 
bottles of Scotch, wines, and all those liquors 
that your masters have been drinking for 
generations while you’ve been forced to drink 
chicha and polluted country water. Now, 
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comrades, listen carefully, and we'll tell you 
how to prepare a Molotov cocktail. Take an 
empty bottle, fill it with gasoline or alcohol, 
which you can get at the Shell station, stuff 
a wick or a rag * * * on 7th Carrera and 
along the 14th Avenue you'll find the palaces 
of and . Break a window, light 
your Molotov cocktail, and throw it in. 
Then run fast, for the workers who end up 
alive will have won this revolution against 
capitalism and will be the heirs to the 
privileges of Colombian wealth. 

Fortunately, many of the revolutionary 
peasants drank too much and fell on their 
anxious faces. Also, that London-like 
climate of misty Bogota, so prone to produce 
rain, often torrential showers, broke all rec- 
ords. It rained copiously during 3 days and 
nights. 

These two extraneous factors, drunkeness 
and rain, curtailed the damage that the 
frenetic masses were out to inflict upon 

t& and its defenseless inhabitants, in- 
cluding the diplomatic missions at the Pan- 
American Conference. Notwithstanding, 
this unsuccessful, criminal coup did burn 
and destroy many houses and buildings in- 
cluding churches whose arson agents were 
ignorant Catholic workers—and it did kill 
perhaps 14,000 people. 

Latin America’s population is growing at 
the fastest pace known in any world area 
having its same life-expectancy index. After 
1970 it will explode past the 200-million-in- 
habitant mark, and it is expected to con- 
tinue multiplying at a pace outstripping the 
most pessimistic prognostications of Mal- 
thus. Latin America, rich in many vital raw 
materials and natural resources, is the con- 
tinental neighbor of the United States. 
Until the Second World War, Latin America 
had been pronouncedly pro-United States 
and definitely anti-Communist. However, 
Latin America has received less than 5 per- 
cent of the economic aid given by the United 
States, since said World War. The Red 
regimes of Poland and Yugoslavia have re- 
ceived nearly 70 percent of what the 21 
Latin American nations received. Scandi- 
navian countries, which curiously voted 100 
percent with Russia on the issue of Red 
China, have collected a total of $2,056,600,000 
from the United States. The Pacific, Far 
East, southeast Asian, and south Asian lands 
have received $10,050,300,000; the Middle 
East, $5,262,900,000; Africa, $739,900,000; 
Europe, $38,716,700,000. These figures, 
whether absolutely exact or not, certainly 
indicate the trend of the policy by means of 
which these monies belonging to the North 
American taxpayer have been distributed in 
a sincere anti-Communist effort. 

The Latin-American Republics no longer 
want economic aid, per se. In the light of 
their new international political conscience, 
it hurts their national pride. Furthermore, 
it generally defeats its purpose. What we 
want are technical assistance and a bilateral 
norm for commercial coadjuvancy that must 
take into consideration the reality of our 
respective economic positions and individ- 
ual economic factors. To illustrate this 
sore problem, let us consider the case of 
Colombian coffee. More than four-fifths of 
Colombia’s entire dollar income is derived 
from our coffee exports. Five years ago the 
American coffee brokers were paying us 85 
cents a pound for Colombian coffee. Today 
we are only getting about 40 cents a pound. 
This means that, due to circumstances be- 
yond our control, the national dollar in- 
come of 12 million poor people was slashed 
in half. Conversely, 5 years ago the Colom- 
bian coffeegrower was buying a given model 
of an American tractor for $4,900. But, also 
because of circumstances that he cannot 
control, today the same tractor costs him 
$5,400. The price of coffee was cut by 50 
percent, while the price of the indispens- 
able tractor was raised 10 percent. At the 
same time, our peon working in a coffee 
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plantation gets wages of 20 cents an hour, 
while the American workman in the man- 
ufacturing plant producing the tractor gets 
10 times as much. 

Similar economic anguish, with its severe 
social implications, which the anti-Ameri- 
can agitators and Communists use to their 
fullest advantage, is being suffered by most 
of the Latin-American nations. While the 
prices of their national products are shrink- 
ing steadily, the cost of their indispensable 
dollar importations of machinery, trucks, 
tractors, fertilizers, and many other capital 
goods is rising steadily. This continued dis- 
parity between our decreasing dollar income 
and our increasing dollar needs can only 
produce the economic strangling of our 
meager chance to raise our standard of liv- 
ing and attempt to stop the anti-American 
feeling that is growing daily. It is impera- 
tive that far-sighted experts and economists 
from United States’ and Latin America bring 
forth an immediate and permanent solution 
for these economic problems that I’ve suc- 
cinctly outlined—for their very existence is 
Russia’s greatest blessing in the Americas. 
This is a most complex task, but our Gov- 
ernments must devote the best intellectual 
and material means to analyze it, imple- 
ment it, and undertake it right away, lest 
the Communists reach the goal before us, 
lest the scales tilt beyond the point of no 
return, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the June 8 Peoria Journal Star en- 
titled “Going Both Ways at Once in 
Washington,” be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix: 

Gornc BotH Ways AT ONCE IN WASHINGTON 


One thing must be said of the new admin- 
istration in Washington. They have put on 
a dazzling display of footwork that has crit- 
ics, supporters, and impartial observers 
alike—all confused. 

A few short weeks ago, they were jumping 
up and down howling crisis and emergency 
concerning a recession and asking for an 
“emergency program” to combat that reces- 
sion. Then, they admitted an upturn had 
come. But they came along with an emer- 
gency program anyway based on the crisis at- 
mosphere resulting from Laos and the Cuban 
fiasco—which included, however, along with 
a two-headed program for going to the moon, 
the full original package of social legis- 
lation. 

Now, after having pumped these additional 
billions into the spending picture (we hesi- 
tate to use the word “budget”) we hear a 
series of appeals to hold the line on wages 
and prices because we are facing the threat 
of inflation. 

To complete the frantic picture of a gov- 
ernment running off madly in opposite direc- 
tions at the same time, the administration 
is, simultaneously, concocting an anti-infla- 
tion policy, and urging on a widespread 
farm program designed to increase prices. 

As if that wasn’t confusing enough, the 
keystone of this farm program is to provide 
Government-organized and Government- 
blessed structure for agricultural price fix- 
ing—at the same time, of course, that the 
Justice Department is noisily making war on 
price fixing as a crime under other Govern- 
ment laws. 
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We knew it wouldn’t be dull, but we hard- 
ly suspected that we would be fighting a re- 
cession and an inflation at the same time, or 
promoting and attacking inflation at the 
same time, while also promoting and attack- 
ing price fixing at the same time. 

Wow. 





River Projects In Alabama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to point out that this week we 
had one of the greatest delegations from 
Alabama here in Washington to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Public Works. They were here 
as supporters of the budgeted items for 
the continuation of planning and de- 
sign of the Millers Ferry lock and dam 
on the Alabama River; the continuation 
of planning and design of the Claiborne 
Dam, also on the Alabama River and for 
the completion of planning and design 
of the Carter flood and hydroelectric 
— dam on the Coosawattee River, 

a. 

These projects when developed will 
provide the richest basin in the South- 
east as it will provide for navigation 
from Rome, Ga., diagonally across the 
State of Alabama to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This great group of men have been 
coming here year after year in support of 
these projects and I would like to list 
their names for the REcorp. I also wish 
to place in the REecorp the statements of 
all members of our great Alabama dele- 
gation who have constantly stood behind 
the development of the Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I will list our two 
great good and outstanding U.S. Sena- 
tors from our own beloved State of Ala- 
bama the Honorable Lister HILt and the 
Honorable JoHN SPARKMAN. I wish 
everybody could read these two state- 
ments. They cover these projects so 
wonderfully well and are really and 
truly a revelation to anybody that will 
read them, That goes for not only the 
statements of our two Senators, but the 
statements from every one of the men in 
our congressional delegation, which in- 
clude the statements by Congressman 
GEORGE GRANT, Congressman GEORGE 
ANDREWS, Congressman KENNETH Ros- 
ERTS, Congressman ALBERT RAINs, Con- 
gressman ARMISTEAD SELDEN, JR., Con- 
gressman CarL ELLIoTT, Congressman 
RosBert E. JONES, and Congressman 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 

Mr Speaker, I am so glad that the peo- 
ple who will read the ConGrRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, which goes all over this great 
land of ours and many foreign lands, will 
really and truly wonder, as I do, why 
these great rivers have not been de- 
veloped many, many long years ago. 

Governor Patterson was here last year 
and would have been with us this year 
had our Alabama Legislature not been in 
session. However, you will remember, 
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and there is a record, of the great state- 
ment that he made regarding the de- 
velopment of these wonderful waterways, 
which is one of the longest river systems 
in the world. Every one of the Alabama 
delegation is so pleased that every item 
that we asked for is already in the 
budget. For this, we are very, very 
thankful. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, every Member 
of this House knows each one of the 
Alabama delegation, but how I wish they 
knew all of the men who drove over a 
thousand miles here to appear before 
you and ask for the help in this great 
undeveloped river system in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. I hope every- 
body will be able to read not only our 
statements, but the statement of the 
Honorable Robert F. Henry, president of 
the Coosa-Alabama Improvement Asso- 
ciation of Montgomery, Ala. We also 
had the Honorable L. R. Grimes there 


- and we call him “Daddy” Grimes, be- 


cause he’s over 85 years old, or I should 
really say 85 years young. That man 
really make a striking figure when he 
stood before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Public Works in the House 
and also in the Senate and told how long 
he had been working for this project. 
It was longer than anybody could even 
remember, and he has been on the 
Board of Revenue at Montgomery, Ala., 
for over 40 years. 

He told us he had just been able to re- 
tire the bonds long before they were due 
on that great county for over $10 million. 
He told us how he had been coming here 
for many long years, working, pulling 
and praying for this great project for 
our rivers. 

Then each one of these men gave us a 
great statement: Our own Probate Judge 
William Dannelly, of Camden, Wilcox 
County, Ala., has been here time and 
time again, to work and lend his voice 
to help develop this great project. Then 
W. E. “Willie” Deer, representing Mon- 
roe County which include Monroeville 
and Claiborne, Alabama, has been here 
just as long as we have had this associa- 
tion. How I wish you could go to Clai- 
borne, Alabama, and visit this great man, 
Willie Deer, and his wonderful wife, who 
live there on a 15,000 acre plantation on 
the banks of the Alabama River. They 
have a fabulous place with everything 
there. It is one of the most beautiful old 
mansions in this Nation and the history 
—two governors are buried there and 
many other prominent men who have 
lived there. In the long ago, when La- 
fayette sailed down this river from 
Montgomery, Alabama, the capital of 
Alabama, he spent the night at this great 
place at Claiborne, and they have his 
stories, his letters of thanks and all about 
the great banquet they gave him and of 
course, they did take care of the beauti- 
ful bed in which Lafayette slept. It is 
truly a great place, and they’ve given 
their lives to see this river developed. 

Every man in this list has been very 
faithful, and you know if they came 
over a thousand miles to lend their voices 
to help their Representatives here, they 
must be intensely interested. I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that with your help and 
the help of the great CLARENCE CANNON, 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 


mittee for Public Works, and his full 
and outstanding committee, our troubles 
will be over. We have never had any 
trouble with the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee when the items we asked for were 
in the budget, and every one of them 
are in the budget, as you will see from 
the statements of our Senators and all 
the congressional delegation and from 
all our friends who have submitted state- 
ments. This makes the strongest case 
I’ve ever read in all of my life. 

Mr. Speaker, how I hope that you and 
every Member in the Congress of the 
United States will take time out to read 
about the Coosa-Alabama and the War- 
rior-Tombigbee and all of these other 
rivers that we have all been working on 
for so long to be developed. It is a great 
story and is fascinating and really and 
truly fantastic. I believe now, that we 
are going to get the real start which will 
carry us on to complete this great river 
project which will mean so much to so 
many States. As a matter of fact, it 
will mean much to all mankind. 

Our delegation will appreciate your 
help and the help of every man in this 
Congress in this great, worthy and good 
proposition, which should have been 
finished and in operation over 75 long 
years ago. The list of names follows: 
DELEGATION APPEARING BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC 

Works, U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

JUNE 6, 1961 

Hon. Robert F. Henry, president, Coosa- 
Alabama River Improvement Association, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. George L. Cleere, executive vice presi- 
dent, Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. L. R. Grimes, Board of Revenue, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. Chris B. Heniz, mayor, city of Selma, 
Ala. 

Hon. Thomas Blake, manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. Richard Reed, industrial manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. George Morris, mayor, city of Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

Hon. Cyrus Young, Jr., attorney, Anniston, 
Ala. 

Hon. Ralph Callahan, manager, Anniston 
Star, Anniston, Ala. 

Hon. Burgette Mooney, editor, Rome Trib- 
une, Rome, Ga. 

Hon. Hoyt Hamilton, probate judge, St. 
Clair County, Pell City, Ala. 

Hon. Ed. H. Holiday, attorney, Pell City, 
Ala. 

Hon. William F. Killough, probate judge, 
Talladega County, Talladega, Ala. 

Hon. Arthur Springer, manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Talladega, Ala. 

Hon. W. M. Donnally, probate judge, Wil- 
cox County, Camden, Ala. 

Hon. W. E. Deer, representing Monroe 
County, Monroeville, Ala. 

Hon. James Jones, representing Cherokee 
County, Centre, Ala. 

Hon. G. A. Johnson, representing Cherokee 
County, Centre, Ala. 

Hon. B. M. Davis, representing city of 
Centre, Centre, Ala. 

Hon. James A. Rice, probate judge, Autau- 
ga County, Prattville, Ala. 

Hon. Carlie E. Smith, banker, Prattville, 
Ala. 
Hon. Sam McEwen, mayor, town of Wilson- 
ville, Ala. 

Hon. James Gorman, teacher, Vincent, Ala. 

Dr. Davis, representing city of Centre, 
Centre, Ala. 

Hon. Moultrie Hill, TAG Railroad, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
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Hon. Charles Hampton, city commission, 
Rome, Ga. 

Hon. John E. Chestnut, city council, Cen- 
tre, Ala. 

Hon. John H. Ellis, county board of reve- 
nue, Cherokee County, Ala. 

Hon. George C. Davis, member, city council, 
Centre, Ala. 





A Stockholder Urges Repeal of the 
Dividend Tax Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of my constituents, Mr. 
Richard Hartshorne, who in his own 
words “purchased some shares in vari- 
ous corporations,” dutifully complied 
with their admonition to communicate 
to his Congressman his views regarding 
the proposed repeal of the dividend tax 
credit. His viewpoint was so edifying 
and inspiring that I feel constrained to 
share his refreshing statement with my 
colleagues and I include his letter here 
in full together with my reply. 

The letter follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Madison, May 26, 1961. 
Hon. RoBERT KASTENMEIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KASTENMEIER: I have been urged 
as a shareholder in more than one corpora- 
tion to communicate to you my views con- 
cerning the triple blow to me and 15 million 
other shareowners which is involved in the 
President’s proposals in his tax message. My 
views are the following: 

I have purchased shares in various corpo- 
rations solely for the purpose of increasing 
my current and future income. I also 
understand that such investment by myself 
and others works to the economic advantage 
of the country, and this gives me a ccrtain 
pleasure, but nonetheless my purpose—and 
I presume that of practically all other in- 
vestors—is to add to my income. Obviously 
therefore I am sorry to see any change that 
would lower that increase but no more so 
than I regret any lessening in real income 
that results from any other form of taxa- 
tion. National security requires enormous 
expenditures, and increase in the general 
welfare of the country also requires expendi- 
tures to aid education, health, etc., and so 
I expect my taxes to increase. I cannot see 
that my income from stock dividends or capi- 
tal gains should be any less subject to taxes 
than the income I earn from work or from 
ownership of a house. : 

The persistent use of the phrase “double 
taxation” to give the impression that there 
is something constitutionally or morally 
wrong in taxing stockholders’ income as 
well as corporate income seems to me at 
best a form of self-deception, if not inten- 
tional deception of others. Like millions of 
other buyers of stock, I’m sure, what the 
corporation pays the Government in taxes 
is of no more concern to me than what it 
pays for coal or for salaries to its officers— 
these are simply the necessary costs of oper- 
ation under the protection and advantages 
provided by the US. Government. Our 
concern in buying stock is simply what 
earnings does the company make after all 
costs are subtracted and what income will I 
receive from that. Why then should not I, 
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as a private citizen, be taxed for this addi- 
tional income no less than if I worked over- 
time to earn an equal addition? — 

Consequently, I have regarded the 4-per- 
esnt dividend tax credit and the $50 exclu- 
sion as an undeserved bonus which for some 
reason my Government chose to give me 
and while I will be sorry to see it no more, 
I should be ashamed to whisper any com- 
plaint. It is true that I am not a iarge 
stockholder; if I were I should be that much 
more ashamed. 

The imposition of withholding on divi- 
dend and interest income is a matter which 
concerns me little either way. As a general 
policy, withholding is obviously sensible 
and advantageous to those of us who find 
it difficult to hold back from expenditures 
sufficient to pay later. It may be however 
that it might work hardships on certain 
kinds of persons and institutions who would 
have to wait for refunds. And if it can be 
shown that the cost of administration, 
totaled from that of all the corporations 
and the Government, would exceed the in- 
crease collected, it would obviously be fool- 
ish to require it. But this is a question for 
study by experts and judgment by the Con- 
gress; opinions from even 15 million stock- 
holders would have the value of 15 million 
times approximately zero. 

IT am sending copies of this letter to those 
who wrote me urging that I send you my 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD HARTSHORNE. 
June 5, 1961. 
Mr. RicHARD HARTSHORNE, 
Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. HARTSHORNE: Your letter of May 
26, was both unique and refreshing. You 
are obviously among what appears to be a 
minority of stockholders who put the Na- 
tion’s. interest above personal income in- 
terests. Although I am sure that there are 
many other stockholders who share your 
view, they are unfortunately the ones who 
are too infrequently heard from. 

In addition to the unique point of view 
which you have expressed, which so clearly 
places broad questions of Federal revenue 
needs for vital purposes above all else, it 
might also be pointed out that the present 
4-percent tax credit is most inequitably dis- 
tributed as between large and wealthy 
shareholders who receive the lion’s share of 
the millions of dividends distributed as con- 
trasted to the small shareholder who receives 
very little from this tax dispensation. In- 
deed, statistics reveal that about 10 percent 
of income from dividends accrues to those 
with incomes below $5,000; whereas 80 per- 
cent of dividend income goes to that 6.5 
percent of the taxpayers whose incomes ex- 
ceed $10,000 a year. Any tax credit there- 
fore based on this dispersion of dividend in- 
come is clearly regressive. 

As to the desirability of withholding the 
tax on dividend income at the source, it will 
involve some administrative problems and 
dividend recipients will be required to wait 
for tax refunds; but no more so than in the 
case ‘of many wage and salary earners, whose 
income is withheld. It is estimated that 
about $3 billion in interest and dividend in- 
come goes unreported every year. Whether 
this is inadvertant or intentional evasion is 
dificult to determine, but it seems to me 
that if we impose a direct deduction on wage 
and salary income, then to be equitable, we 
shouid deduct at the source the tax on in- 
terest and dividends. 

Because of its considerable inspirational 
as well as educational value, I would very 
much like to have your permission to in- 
sert your letter in the ConcressionaL Rec- 
ORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
RospertT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Member of Congress. 
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Bipartisan Civilian Commissioners for the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 8, I introduced a bill to provide for 
bipartisan civilian Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Carl 
Shipley, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee for the District of 
Columbia, proposed the principle of this 
legislation to the President in a letter on 
February 28, 1961. In this letter he set 
out some important legal arguments in 
support of this bill. I am including a 
copy of Mr. Shipley’s letter as part of to- 
day’s proceedings and call it to the at- 
tention of all who are interested in the 
government of the District of Columbia: 

Fesruary 28, 1961. 





THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I believe you should 
recommend to Congress legislation to make 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia bipartisan. This can be done 
by amending title 1-201, D.C. Code, to speci- 
fy that not more than one civilian Commis- 
sioner shall be from the same political party. 

The present three-man Board of Commis- 
sioners is Composed of two civilians ap- 
pointed by the President for 3-year terms, 
and an active duty Army officer detailed by 
the President (Act of June 11, 1878). 

The District of Columbia has a unique sta- 
tus. Under the Federal Constitution Con- 
gress must exercise control over it as the 
permanent seat of the National Government. 
As stated by former budget officer Walter 
Fowler: “The United States owns 100 per- 
cent of the municipal corporation and every- 
thing of value from pencils to monumental 
buildings running into hundreds of millions 
in value belongs not to the people of the 
District of Columbia, but to the people of 
the United States” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 27, 1958, p. A5854). 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia is a Federal independent agency like the 
SEC, FTC, ICC, FPC, FCC, and CAB. As 
stated in Penn Bridge Co. v. U.S., 29 App. 
D.C. 452 (1907) : 

“The government of the District of Colum- 
bia is simply an agency of the United States 
for conducting the affairs of its government 
in the Federal District.” 

Most Federal agencies other than the Dis- 
trict are required by acts of Congress to be 
bipartisan. 

It is not in the public interest for one 
political party to have exclusive control of 
any independent Federal agency, particularly 
the government of the Nation’s Capital. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled: 

“The United States possesses full and un- 
limited jurisdiction both of a political and 
municipal nature over the District of Co- 
lumbia.” (Shoemaker v. U.S., 147 U.S. 182.) 


The Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are Federal executive of- 
ficers responsible to all the people of the 
Nation for the welfare of their Capital. Since 
Washington is the city, not of the District, 
not of a State, but of the Nation, it is pecu- 
liarly suitable to continued public confidence 
that its executive officers be bipartisan in 
the pattern of other agencies of the National 
Government. 

A bipartisan Board of Commissioners will 
give Congress the greatest possible assur- 
ance of sound budget and fiscal policies, 
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justifying an adequate annual Federal ap- 
propriation by Congress. 

In 1915 Congress appointed a joint select 
committee to investigate the District-Fed- 
eral relationship, under Senator William E. 
Chilton, of West Virginia, and Henry T. 
Rainey, of Illinois (later Speaker of the 
House). The committee made a unanimous 
report. Senator John D. Works of California, 
one of its members, in a 20-page report of 
additional views said: 

“It (the District) is a nominal municipal 
corporation only, without officers, without 
authority, and without any function what- 
ever to perform as such. The so-called Dis- 
trict officers are appointed by and are in 
fact the officers of the Nationa! Govern- 
ment.” 

The full committee reported in part: 

“We find after the most careful considera- 
tion * * * that with the payment of such 
taxes as may be equitably and properly as- 
sessed against privately owned taxable prop- 
erty, the financial responsiblity of the 
residents of the District should be concluded. 
The United States should pay from its 
moneys all the balance of whatever sum is 
deemed necessary to appropriate for the 
proper municipal expenses of the District 
of Columbia.” 

The final recommendation of this joint bi- 
partisan committee of Congress was: 

“And as a conclusion, which should be of 
the greatest weight, we urge upon Congress 
that its appropriations for the expenses of 
the District of Columbia should always be 
in such sum as will not only continue the 
city of Washington and the District of Co- 
lumbia in every respect as the splendid and 
beautiful central residence of this great Na- 
tion, but also cause it to become and be 
forever maintained as a model for all the 
cities of the world.” 

Section 8, article I of the Federal Con- 
stitution provides that Congress shall exer- 
cise exclusive legislation over the District. 
Congress does so through bipartisan com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. It is 
peculiarly appropriate that the Board of 
Commissioners, dealing as it must with 
these committees, be itself bipartisan, to 
achieve maximum cooperation in the Na- 
tion’s interest. 

The District now contains approximately 
68 square miles (43,677 acres). The taxable 
land area is only 14,380 acres, or 47.1 percent 
with the remaining acreage owned by the 
Government, or otherwise tax exempt. With 
@ population that has dropped from 803,000 
in 1950 to 764,000 in 1960, and a budget that 
has increased from about $140 million to 
$286 million in the same period, we are on 
the brink of a financial and sociological dis- 
aster. A bipartisan Board of Commissioners, 
using the best men of both great political 
parties, is needed for the national good. 

Very truly yours, 
Carp L. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman. 





River Projects in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of Hon. Rosert E. Jones before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Pub- 
lic Works. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RosBert E. JONES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to join with my colleagues and this fine 
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delegation from the Coosa-Alabama River 
basin in support of the appropriation for 
$375,000 for the completion of planning and 
design of the Millers Ferry lock and dam; 
$75,000 for the continuation of planning and 
design of the Claiborne lock and dam on 
the Alabama River, and $300,000 to complete 
the planning and design of Carters flood 
and power dam on the Coosawatte River, 
Ga. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Alabama 
delegation in the Congress has supported 
the development of the Coosa-Alabama 
River for a number of years. All of us have 
testified before this great committee in years 
past and I feel sure, as a result of previous 
testimony, you have complete information 
on this great river system and the future 
that the development of its holds for the 
State of Alabama and the southeast section 
of the country. 

This committee, in its wisdom, saw fit to 
appropriate some $200,000 last year to con- 
tinue the planning and design of the Miller’s 
Ferry lock and dam which had been de- 
ferred for a number of years due to the 
policy of the past administration of “no new 
starts”. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally have been 
interested in the development of this river 
system since coming to the Congress and I 
am most happy to finally see this project 
recognized by both the past and the present 
administration by the inclusion of funds 
for the continuation of the project in the 
budgets submitted to the Congress. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for granting us 
this time before the Committee and I 
earnestly request that you give favorable 
consideration to our request for the appro- 
priations that have been included in the 
budget. 





The Very Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, Labor Secretary Goldberg, 
while testifying before the Education 
and Labor’s Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment and the Impact of Automation, of 
which I am privileged to be a member, 
expressed complete surprise and amaze- 
ment when our colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES GOODELL, of New York, stated 
that it was his opinion that the admin- 
istration’s ‘““Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961” would surely lead 
to “almost complete control over the 
American worker.” Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur wholeheartedly with the gentleman 
from New York, and I think the follow- 
ing editorial, clipped from the Friday, 
June 9, edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, titled “‘The Very Idea,” accurately 
sums up in a very few words this most 
revolutionary and far-reaching piece of 
legislation: 

THE VERY IDEA 

Testifying for the administration’s plan to 
retrain jobless workers the other day, Labor 
Secretary Goldberg vigorously denied one 
Congressman’s suggestion that the “volun- 
tary” program might lead to “almost com- 
plete (Federal) control over the American 
worker.”’ 

Such fears are unwarranted, said Secretary 
Goldberg. The administration has “no de- 
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sire, no intent, to in any way regiment the 
American worker in any sense.” 

That ought to rout the suspicious. After 
all, the administration only wants authority 
to determine what job skills are needed, 
where and when, and to decide which job- 
less workers should be retrained, and for 
what—all at the modest cost of $700 million. 
It also asks the power to place workers in 
local jobs or move them around the country. 

How could anyone possibly call that a 
step toward regimentation? 





Addendum to “San Francisco’s Black 
Friday” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article written by Mr. W. E. Schmitt 
and Mr. A. O. Hanks, entitled “San 
Francisco’s Black Friday.” 

In light of recent events, the authors 
of this article have determined that an 
addendum is necessary. I submit this 
addendum herewith and commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

ADDENDUM TO “SAN FRANCISCO’s BLACK 

FRIDAY” 


Since the writing of the article “San 
Francisco's Black Friday,’”’ Prof. John Searle, 
of the University of California, has been 
insisting that the demonstration of the 
subpenaed Communist witnesses at the 
bannister in the hearing room actually took 
place while the committee was not in ses- 
sion. In a pamphlet entitled “Operation 
Abolition; Some Facts and Some Com- 
ments,” published by the National Council 
of Churches, Professor Searle offers his de- 
tailed analysis of the events. On page 14, 
he charges that the film “conceals the fact 
that the committee was not in session. It 
tries to give the impression that the com- 
mittee was not in session. It tries to give 
the impression that the committee was in 
session.” Searle goes on to state: “There 
was in fact only one member of the com- 
mittee present in the room during all that 
time, at least only one whom I saw, that 
was Representative ScHERER, I think, who 
was sitting up at his desk looking out the 
window during the whole time.” 

Professor Searle’s scholarship at this 
point is exceedingly poor. The truth is that 
the committee was in session during the 
demonstration. This is proven by the film 
itself. At the beginning of the demonstra- 
tion, one can hear from the film’s sound 
track the voice of Richard Arens calling 
out, “Barbara Hartle, please resume the wit- 
ness stand.” From that point on, while the 
Communist witnesses pour out their in- 
vective, Barbara Hartle can be seen at the 
lower lefthand corner of the pictures sitting 
at the witness table. Also, the verbatim 
transcript of the hearings confirms the fact 
that the call for Barbara Hartle to resume 
the witness stand occurred immediately 
after Chairman Willis gaveled the session 
to order. Therefore, the proposition that 
the committee was not in session during the 
demonstration is indefensible. 

Searle’s eyewitness report that only Rep- 
resentative SCHERER was present during the 
demonstration would be laughable if it were 
not for the sobering fact that Searle is 
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using his professional position to propagate 
@ palpable lie. It so happens that Repre- 
sentative ScHERER was in Circinnati on 
Thursday, May 12, 1960, and did not arrive 
at the hearings until Saturday, May 14, 
1960. Also, either Searle’s honesty or his 
ability to count must be brought into ques- 
tion. There were two, not one, Congressmen 
present during the demonstration. They 
were Chairman Epwin WILuIs and Represen- 
tative Aucust E. JOHANSEN. This may be 
verified by referring to the verbatim trans- 
script of the hearings of May 12, 1960, page 
1969, under the heading “Afternoon Ses- 
sion—Thursday, May 12, 1960.” 

With such evidence of poor scholarship 


on the part of Professor Searle, it would seem - 


clear that those persons and organizations 
(such as the National Council of Churches) 
that have been influenced by his untrust- 
worthy analysis should, in the interest of 
truth, consult original sources of informa- 
tion and reexamine their position accord- 
ingly. 

With the Meisenbach trial now history, 
there are several aspects of the trial’s out- 
come that should be investigated. The first 
eyebrow-raising fact to be discovered is that 
one of Meisenbach’s attorneys, Charles 
Garry, was identified under oath as a Com- 
munist by one Dr. Jack Patten. This testi- 
mony was given to the HCUA during hear- 
ings conducted in San Francisco City Hall 
June 17 through 21, 1957, and is recorded in 
a report of the HCUA entitled “Communist 
Legal Subversion,” issued in 1960. This re- 
port also reveals that Charles Garry appeared 
before the HCUA under subpena on June 21, 
1957. When asked if Dr. Patten’s identifica- 
tion of him as a Communist Party member 
was correct, Garry refused to answer on the 
basis of the fifth amendment. 

After Meisenbach’s acquittal by a jury 
consisting of 10 women and 2 men, a victory 
party was hastily arranged for him at a 
North Beach area restaurant known as the 
Old Spaghetti Factory. In a front-page 
feature article of Thursday, May 4, 1961, 
the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin de- 
scribed the party: “Beer flowed almost as 
freely as water from a firehose at the jubi- 
lant, noisy victory party for Robert J. 
Meisenbach. Four members of the jury that 
acquitted him of clubbing a patrolman 
joined the frivolity in a crowded back room 
of a North Beach bistro last night. The 
singing and laughter rang to the raftered 
ceiling of the Old Spaghetti Factory until 
well after midnight. The four jurors were 
led by the foremen, a plump, pleasant 
plumber by the name of Herbert G. Born- 
fleth. Meisenbach blushed when one of the 
women jurors, Mrs. Martha Lutzi, attractive 
and red haired, planted a kiss on his cheek. 
The jurors shook his hands and wished him 
well, and at Bornfieth’s enthusiastic urging, 
circled around him and sang, ‘for he’s a 
jolly good fellow.’ ‘What a party,’ Born- 
fieth shouted as more beer splashed into his 
paper cup from an ever-flowing keg.” 

The article described the room as “packed 
with intense young students and lawyers, 
red-stockinged girls, young professors, banjo- 
strumming folk singers, and a shaggy-haired 
pianist, who tirelessly produced rinky-tink 
whoop-de-do.” The other women jurors 
present at the celebration were Mrs. Alyce 
Scott, a department manager at a swank 
women’s store, and Aledine Greenbaum, a de- 
partment store sales clerk. While the party 
was in progress, Superior Judge Harry Neu- 
barth, who presided at the trial, brought his 
daughter, Sandra, to the Old Spaghetti Fac- 
tory because “she wanted to meet Meisen- 
bach.” Before leaving, the judge shook 
hands with Meisenbach; as the judge and 
his daughter drove away, another account 
described Sandra as quite thrilled at meeting 
her new hero. 

In the San Francisco Examiner of May 9, 
1961, the following interesting tidbit may 
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be found: “Herb Bornfieth, foreman of the 
jury that acquitted Robert Meisenbach, says 
he had his orders from his wife. ‘Before I 
left the house,’ said Bornfleth, ‘my wife said, 
“If you convict that boy, don’t bother com- 
ing home tonight.”’” If such pressure 
really was brought to bear upon the juror, 
it would seem that declaration of a mistrial 
is in order by the appropriate legal arm of 
the State of California, and that the case be 
retried by an unprejudiced jury. 

Assistant District Attorney Walter Giub- 
bini, who prosecuted the case, declared, “I 
was shocked,” when he heard of the appear- 
ance of four jurors at the party for Meisen- 
bach. He said, “It’s obvious I did not have 
an unbiased jury. Their being there was in 
very bad taste.” The authors tend to agree. 

During the trial, three eyewitnesses to the 

*elubbing of Officer Schaumleffel were pro- 
duced by the prosecution. They stated 
under oath that they saw Meisenbach club 
Schaumileffel. However, these witnesses 
disagreed on many details surrounding the 
act of violence by the student. The jury 
evidently concluded that the differences in 
details invalidated the unanimous eyewit- 
ness testimony that Meisenbach did club 
the officer. Not only did the subsequent 
acts and statements of four jury members 
at the victory party reveal that they had 
been prejudiced all during the trial in the 
defendant’s favor, tut the verdict showed 
that the entire jury was not aware that 
eyewitness accounts of a single event almost 
always differ in details. Martin Frank, for 
many years the district attorney of Bronx 
County in New York, points this out in his 
well-written and fascinating book, “Diary 
of a D.A.” In the chapter discussing cir- 
cumstantial evidence, Frank reveals that 
circumstantial evidence is generally pre- 
ferred to eyewitness accounts because eye- 
witness accounts suffer from errors in (1) 
perception; (2) observation; (3) mental 
fixation of the observed occurrence, in which 
fantasy, association of ideas, and personal 
judgment participate; and (4) ability of 
expression by the witness, whether oral or 
written. On the other hand, he adds, gen- 
uine circumstantial evidence is not subject 
to such limitations. It is the contention of 
the authors that the variation in the ac- 
counts of the eyewitnesses produced by the 
prosecution is a mark of truthfulness in 
their testimony for the central fact that 
Meisenbach clubbed Schaumleffel. It cer- 
tainly shows that there was no collusion 
among the prosecution witnesses to produce 
uniform testimonies. 

Of course, the acquittal of Meisenbach 
was cause for rejoicing within the Commu- 
nist Party, and it became the occasion for 
new blasts at the film “Operation Abolition.” 
Jack Berman, codefense counsel for Meisen- 
bach, called the not-guilty verdict “a direct 
blow, to the HCUA,” and asserted that the 
jJury’s decision throws the controversial film 

“into the creek.” A photograph in the San 

Francisco News-Call Bulletin shows Rebecca 
Jenkins hugging Meisenbach, her head on 
his shoulder, her face radiating happiness. 
(It will be recalled that this girl is the same 
person who conducted a meeting near San 
Francisco State College, which meeting was 
attended by a college student dean. He said 
later that the meeting had all the character- 
istics of a Communist cell meeting.) 

After the jury announced its decision, 
Chief of Police Thomas Cahill maintained 
that the testimony developed at the trial 
did not support any claim of police bru- 
tality, and he pointed out that the “only is- 
sue in the case was if Meisenbach hit 
Schaumileffel with a stick.” Cahill added 
bluntly: “I believe Schaumleffel.” 

The authors feel strongly that the not- 
guilty verdict was a tragic miscarriage of jus- 
tice which occurred because a group of ju- 
rors was prejudiced all along in favor of a 
young man with his whole future before 
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him. Meisenbach’s tearful description on 
the witness stand of his brutal beating at 
the hands of Officer Schaumleffel also helped 
to win the sympathy of the jury. Meisen- 
bach testified that he was clubbed repeatedly 
on his face and body “for a terribly long 
time,” including a blow by a club directly 
across his nose. However, the prosecution 
produced greatly enlarged photographs of 
Meisenbach taken within a few hours of his 
alleged brutal beating. Except for one bruise 
on his lip, these photographs failed to reveal 
the facial bruises and stains of blood on 
Meisenbach’s clothing that would necessarily 
have resulted from such a beating. The 
closeup movie shots of Meisenbach’s face 
taken when he arrived at the police station 
immediately after the riot, included in “Op- 
eration Abolition,” sustain our conclusion 
that no such beating of Meisenbach took 
place. The jury seemingly ignored the fact 
that these photographs proved Meisenbach’s 
story to be a lie. 

Judge Neubarth should also be repri- 
manded for tolerating the atrocious conduct 
of the defense lawyers, Berman and Garry. 
Repeatedly, they insulted the prosecution 
witnesses, called their testimony ‘“cock-and- 
bull-stories,” and consistently transgressed 
the bounds of propriety of the legal profes- 
sion and the courtroom in their successful 
attempt to prejudice the minds of the ju- 
rors. An astounding aspect of the trial is 
that this uncouth conduct on the part of 
the defense lawyers called forth only an oc- 
casional mild reprimand by Judge Neubarth. 
The record of this trial furnishes another 
example that should contribute to the host 
of reasons for Congress to enact legislation 
that will effectively prevent Communists 
from engaging in the work of the legal pro- 
fession. 

The jury in this trial clearly was unaware 
that Communists and their sympathizers 
have no hesitation when called upon to per- 
jure themselves in the interest of the Com- 
munist Party’s objectives, which in this case 
was the abolition of the HCUA and the weak- 
ening of the testimony of the film “Operation 
Abolition.” 

The verdict of the jury established only 
one thing: Robert Meisenbach is now legally 
innocent of striking Officer Schaumleffel. 
The authors concur with Chief of Police Ca- 
hill’s verdict: “We believe Schaumleffel.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
sensible editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Daily News on June 9, brings 
out one of the weakest points in the triv- 
ial legislation requested by the President, 
to cut back American tourist purchases 
abroad: 

Girts VERSUS PURCHASES 

The Kennedy administration has suddenly 
put the heat on Congress to finish enact- 
ment of legislation cutting from $500 to $100 
the value of goods which returning tourists 
may bring duty free into the United States. 

Object: to cut down the outflow of gold 
from this country. 

The proposed cut probably would reduce 
that gold drain to some degree. 

But at the same time, the administration 
is begging Congress to continue without let- 
up the flood of aid—gifts and dubious loans— 


June 12 


to other countries, and to adopt a big new 
$500 million aid program for Latin America. 

Thus, we give money to proud peoples, and 
at the same time it is proposed to reduce 
the amount of goods our tourists can buy un- 
hindered from those same peoples—most of 
whom would much rather sell with self- 
respect than accept with embarrassment. 

Maybe there had better be one of those 
agonizing reappraisals of this outwardly 
glittering scheme to cut the tourists’ duty- 
free allowance by 80 percent. 





Address by the Distinguished Governor 
of the State of California, Hon. Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Before the Third 
Annual Pacific Coast Builders Confer- 
ence, Inc., at San Francisco, Calif., 
June 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
bring to your attention, and the atten- 
tion of my other distinguished col- 
leagues, the text of an address given by 
the distinguished Governor of my na- 
tive State of California, Hon. Edmund 
G. Brown, before the third annual Pa- 
cific Coast Builders Conference, Inc., 
held at the Sheraton Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco, June 7, 1961. 

I am sure you, and the others who 
read this timely address, will find these 
pertinent facts about California and its 
growth timely and very interesting. 

The address follows: 

It is a particular pleasure to join this 
conference of Pacific builders because Cali- 
fornia is essentially a state of builders. 

California, which is undergoing one of the 
most massive periods of growth in history, 
today numbers 16 million people. Within 
10 years, we will add another 6% million— 
and the end is nowhere in sight. 

All this means growth—growth without 
precedent. It flings down a challenge which 
must be accepted with equal vigor by gov- 
ernment—and by you as leaders of one of 
the most vital business activities in the 
United States. 

Our young people growing up today—the 
new citizens who will come to California 
during the next decade—must have homes. 
Their children must go to school and many 
must go on to college. They will need wa- 
ter, and already we have embarked on the 
greatest program of water construction ever 
undertaken by man. 

They will need highways and jobs and 
office buildings and recreation. 

California government is planning now so 
that these resources will all be ready in the 
future. 

All that you do, all that I do as Governor 
of the second largest state in the Union, 
takes place within the framework of this 
fermenting, fast-moving world. We must 
build now for tomorrow. 

Today, I want to talk to you primarily 
about the government of California—what 
it is doing to build a vigorous economy— 
and maintain a favorable business climate 
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for the benefit of our 16 million Californi- 


ans. 

That climate, of course, is of direct and 
urgent concern to you. California accounts 
for 15 to 16 percent of the Nation’s total 
in home construction. Private residence 
permits total close to 200,000 annually—and 
are valued in billions of dollars. 

Yet, as you well know, we have had our 
problems in construction, an industry which 
employs more than 350,000 people just in 
this State of California. Conditions in our 
lumber counties have caused real distress. 
Those conditions, of course, you know very 
well. 

I am happy to be able to report to you 
today, however, that our economists tell me 
what yours are undoubtedly telling you— 
that the construction industry seems to be 
in better shape than last year—and the 
signs are favorable for further improvement 
during the summer months. 

Employment figures are good indicators. 
April employment in construction was still 
below last year, but the decline seems to be 
lessening from month to month. 

We expect the May figures to show a con- 
tinuing narrowing of the gap—and I be- 
lieve that State and Federal action, taken 
this year to spur construction, may justly 
be given some of the credit for these good 
signs. 

Earlier this year, for example, the State 
released nearly $30 million in State funds 
for school construction and site purchases, 
in excess of the normal allocations. We were 
the first State in the Nation to take this 
action, and I believe we are harvesting good 
results. 

I realize, of course, that your major in- 
terest is home construction. But the health 
of any part of the economy affects the 
whole. I want to report to you briefly about 
California government’s vast building pro- 
grams—programs that cut a swath through 
every part of our citizens’ lives. 

Next year, the State budget calls for 
building expenditures of approximately $425 
million, including bond funds and exclusive 
of our huge programs of local school con- 
struction. 

As I speak to you today, the State has out 
to contract some $800 million worth of build- 
ings and facilities for education, for water, 
for recreation, for transportation, for con- 
servation, and for offices. 

Let us consider education. California is 
focusing the attention of State government 
on schools in a manner without precedent 
in civilized history. Apart from our unique 
chain of public schools—we have 14 State 
colleges. with 2 more on the drawing boards. 
We have a great university, with five 
campuses in being and three in the plan- 
ning stages. There can be no relaxing of 
effort. We have more than 3 million stu- 
dents in public school today—and we will 
add another 2 million in the current decade 
alone. 

Last fall, we enrolled 203,000 full-time stu- 
dents in our public junior colleges, State 
colleges and the university. By 1970, we 
must previde space and equipment for more 
than 450,000 students. 

Let me give you a few examples of what 
we are doing now: 

The largest classroom building ever built 
in our State, costing $6.4 million, with a 
capacity for more than 5,000 students, was 
recently put under construction at Los 
Angeles State College. 

The initial phase of site grading is under 
way at Alameda State College, representing 
a start on about $12 million in work on this 
new campus over the next few years. 

New colleges at Sonoma, Stanislaus, 
Riverside, and the Los Angeles area—as well 
as new university campuses at San Diego, 
Orange County, and Santa Cruz—will in- 
volve expenditures of about $25 million in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 


Truly, California is the State of builders— 
and nowhere is this more apparent than in 
our water pr . 

Over the next 8 years, the State proposes 
to spend more than $400 million to build 
Oroville Dam and a powerplant—key units 
in our Statewide program of water 
construction. 

During the next fiscal year, a total of 976 
workers will be employed for construction of 
the dam. That number will gradually in- 
crease to a maximum of about 2,700 at the 
peak of construction activity in 1964. The 
number then will taper off to 915 during the 
final year of the 8-year period. 

Direct payrolls for construction workers 
and State employees concerned with design 
and construction of the dam will total well 
over $100 million—and these activities will 
generate more than 1,000 jobs for related 
service workers. 

Our programs of building extend through- 
out State government. 

In recreation, a multimillion-dollar an- 
nual program to acquire and develop State 
parks goes steadily forward. As examples, I 
cite a new Museum of Natural History at 
Morro Bay State Park, and $160,000 for de- 
velopment at San Buenaventura Beach State 
Park, for public enjoyment of the State’s 
great natural resources. 

Our highway program, our forestry cor- 
rection camps, and our extensive program 
of office building construction also meet the 
valid needs of Californians—while pumping 
new vitality through the lifestream of our 
State. : 

Now, I want to turn to another program 
of direct interest to you—the fast-growing 
web of metropolitan areas, and the related 
question of housing our people. 

In our lifetime, you and I have lived 
through a revolution—one that has almost 
completely changed the world our parents 
and grandparents knew when they went to 
school. Almost as we slept, 2 momentous 
change has transformed the United States. 

A century ago, 80 percent of our people 
lived in the country. Today, two out of 
three Americans live in urban areas. Right 
here in California, more than 80 percent of 
our people are concentrated in nine urban 
areas. 

For the most part, these changes have re- 
ceived too little attention. The President’s 
Cabinet, for example, has had a Secretary 
of Agriculture since 1889. Only this year, 
the new President proposed Cabinet repre- 
sentation for the cities and their suburban 
fringes. 

This metropolitan network has deeply af- 
fected the question of housing—and the un- 
met problems are many. 

As Governor of California, I feel that we 
have just not done enough to meet the prob- 
lems related to housing. I feel that the time 
is here for action by government—for vigor- 
ous, constructive action in which we shall 
most certainly need your help. 


As a basic, initial step, at the current ses- 
sion of the legislature I have recommended 
a new State housing commission which will 
be charged with providing a comprehensive 
plan for financing the State’s unmet hous- 
ing needs. 

I am convinced that this step is vital if we 
are to solve the problems of our low and 
middle-income families, our farm workers, 
and our aging citizens. 

You know and I know that we still have 
far to go in meeting the housing needs of our 
people. You have done a magnificent job in 
meeting the crises but the time is here for us 
to work together on coordinated plans for the 
future. 

Back in 1949, the Federal Housing Act 
called for a decent home and a suitable liv- 
ing environment for every American family. 
More than a decade later, we are far from 
achieving that goal. 
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Now, I am convinced that what we do must 
be achieved within the framework of our 
great system of free en . Let me em- 
phasize as Governor that I feel our goals are 
the same. 

Tomorrow morning in your magazine edi- 
tors’ panel, you will discuss the subject: 
“The Compact Home—A Boon or a Blight?” 

I was interested to read recently that the 
National Association of Home Builders has 
announced programs to develop new means 
of achieving sound small housing on smaller 
sites, so that you can serve citizens of modest 
income. 

Earl Smith wrote that there is now a 
rapidly growing interest on the part of the 
industry—including housing officials at all 
levels—to take a new look at the problem 
of building housing for people of limited 
means. 

You are looking for new answers during 
the forthcoming year. I assure you that as 
Governor you will have my strong coopera- 
tion. Further, we must assess the vast 
range of standards affecting housing con- 
ditions. 

One of my first acts as Governor was to 
appoint a State building standards commis- 
sion to put together a single code by which 
all State agencies might be governed. This 
code will be a performance code, not a Kst 
of specifications. It will set forth universally 
recognized performance standards which 
amply satisfy the requirements for fire pro- 
tection, structural strength, sanitation, and 
safety. At the same time, the code will leave 
the builder free to use new methods and 
materials. 

We need not await the studies of the new 
commission to take any action. Less than 
a month ago, for example, I signed a new law 
permitting an increase in the ceilings on 
home loans State chartered savings and 
loan associations. But for broad, coordi- 
nated improvement, I think we must rely 
on the new commission. 

We have taken other action in this session 
of direct concern to you, and to the home 
buyers of California. 

Throughout my administration, I have 
shown a constant concern for the consumer, 
especially in the field of credit. 

In 1959. I supported the Unruh Act de- 
signed to bring some control and responsi- 
bility in the financing of personal property 
through the various channels of credit, in- 
cluding small loans from finance companies, 
revolving accounts, and sales contracts. 

In 1960 and this year, I suported Assem- 
blyman Rees’ bills for regulating the financ- 
ing of used cars. 

In a like manner, in the field of housing, 
mass merchandising has created a tremen- 
dous need for credit controls. I have there- 
fore supported Assemblyman Hanna’s bills 
to regulate second trust deeds and mortgage 
insurance. 

I realize—and I am sure you will agree— 
that there is a legitimate profit to be made 
out of providing essential service such as 
housing for the people of this State. How- 
ever, that profit should reflect realistically 
the responsibility shown, the risk under- 
taken, and the creative contribution made 
by you. 

We feel that under the “fast buck” financ- 
ing possible through some secondary and 
junior financing, those who take the least 
risk and show the least responsibility—often 
contributing the lieast—were making the 
greatest profit. 

It is hoped that the new laws will pro- 
tect you, protect the buyer, and reduce the 
cost of this financing. The State has other 
programs under way which will strengthen 
your industry and which will meet the needs 
of our people. 

We are concerned with housing for the 
rapidly growing number of aged citizens 
among us. We are studying the question 
of farm labor housing. 
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In addition, we are making intensive ef- 
forts to solve the urban dilemma by making 
our cities fit, free and expanding places to 
live. 

I consider the cities’ problems one of our 
major orders of business. Again, I will em- 
phasize something I have said previously. 
ee a oe 
lute or oppose redeve and the as- 
sault on urban blight. I have exercised one 
such veto already in the current session. 

These programs are only the beginning of 
what we must do to achieve the California of 
tomorrow—a State in which all citizens have 
the opportunity to create decent homes, to 
secure education and job opportunities for 
their children, and tq make better lives for 
their families. 

‘The Federal Government, as you know, has 
new programs in housing. I will not dis- 
cuss those with you today, since your pro- 
gram schedules appearances by members of 
the Federal Housing Administration. But I 
assure you that the State of California will 
give the President unstinting assistance in 
reaching the goals we all seek. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have worked to- 
gether to accomplish a fine record. Let us 
join to achieve new progress in the future. 

I emphasize with all the force I have that 
our tangled questions of growth call for 
leadership. We must exert that leadership 
in California and in your other home States 
so that the coming years wil not highlight 
the shame of the cities, but rather record 
the flowering of a new civilization in the 
West. 

Thank you. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr: ALcer. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following Newsletter of June 
10, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Aucer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1961, the 
Korean wartime tax measures, were extended 
1 year more for the ninth consecutive time. 
These taxes include the increase of corporate 
taxes from 47 to 52 percent ($2,030 million 
revenue), additional liquor taxes ($158 mil- 
lion), tobacco ($244 million), 10 percent auto 
excise ($402 million), and parts ($75 mil- 
lion), 10 percent telephone excise ($500 mil- 
lion), and 10 percent transportation (excise 
$150 million). The total annual revenue 
estimate is $3,659 million. 

Arguments for: (1) High spending, al- 
ready billions beyond the budget, requires 
the fiscally responsible to raise the money, 
(2) no tax relief should be given the areas 
covered by the taxes until all areas of taxa- 
tion are studied. Arguments against: (1) 
Piscal responsibility can be defined only as 
reduced spending and reduced taxation, (2) 
to cut taxes let’s repeal them in the order 
put on, starting with wartime emergency and 
temporary taxes. ee ae ne aD 
position to the extension of these taxes I 
redefined my definition of fiscal responsi- 
bility, and opposed this tax extension for 
the first time in 7 years. I am tired of pick- 
ing up the tab for the big spenders. Numer- 
ous Members concede that our effort in the 
past toward fiscal responsibility, represented 
by my efforts and others in voting against 
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the big spending and voting for all the taxes 
to cover the bills run up by the go-gooders, 
has not and will not raise enough money to 
satisfy the spenders. 

So we have failed to balance the budget 
by continuing and increasing taxation on 
individuals and business. Now an ominous 
and dangerous situation has developed 
where we are now threatening the very life 
of the “goose that lays the golden egg.” The 
stifling, strangling, oppressive tax burden 
has reduced our industrial and individual 
success and ability to pay taxes beyond 
the point of diminishing returns. Two 
things have happened: (1) Burdensome tax- 
ation (absorbed or passed on) has reduced 
business enterprise, limited output, reduced 
jobs, reduced goods production, slowed rate 
of growth and hindered our raising the 
standard of living; (2) reduced the profit 
margin from which taxes can be paid, as well 
as forcing many firms out of business. 
Those who would increase taxes to whatever 
limit is needed to produce revenue to match 
radical Federal spending forget there is a 
limit. The best example is the bankrupt 
business or individual who can pay no tax. 

The converse position to this continued 
tax (to terminate these taxes), would on 
the contrary raise Federal revenue. The 
formula is simple, the logic unanswerable. 
Reduced taxes means more money to reinvest 
in business expansion and more profit, each 
feeding the other; both will result in greater 
total revenue to the Government, despite 
at a lower rate of tax level. 

So it was, as a step in the right direction 
(although I voted against extending the 
entire package), that I introduced the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill to the Ways and 
Means Committee to eliminate the 10-per- 
cent tax on travel. This would benefit every 
person using transportation, lowering its 
cost 10 percent. It would help the people, it 
would help the transportation industry, bus, 
rail, and airplane. 

It just doesn’t make sense to retain war- 
time taxes, imposed partially to hinder and 
thus limit people in buying and repairing 
cars, telephoning, and traveling. But Con- 
gress refused to take this step by voting to 
extend the tax 295 to 88. My effort to elimi- 
nate the transportation taxes failed by only 
7 votes, 196 to 189. The American people 
may not know it but they have within their 
grasp the opportunity to force Congress to 
cut taxes and with it, the big spending for 
welfare and unnecessary programs. Now is 
the time to contact all elected officials and 
demand fiscal responsibility defined not as 
taxing and raising money, but as reduced 
taxes and spending. It can be done. Indeed, 
it must, or this Nation will perish, as Com- 
munists have been threatening “by our 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy,” or as 
Lincoln said “by falling from within.” 

The agriculture appropriation bill, 1962, 
of $5,948,566,000 contained $3,662 million 
just for food given to foreign nations (and 
this is not considered a part of foreign aid). 
I opposed it. I believe the farm program 
immoral and wasteful, will cause the Ameri- 
can people to rise up in-protest one of these 
days. The independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, 1962, contained expenditures of 
$8,424 million and was passed without even 
@ record vote (like the $9 billion highway 
tax on which no record vote was taken). 
In this way the Members are not on record, 
a@ very dangerous procedure, indeed, it seems 
to me, With money goes power and control, 
and the right to tax to raise the money; 
and the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
All this and no record vote. All the regula- 
tory agencies receive their money under this 
bill and can be controlled partially by the 
appropriation allotted them. Seven thou- 
sand new employees were added by this bill. 
Thousands have been added each month of 
the new administration. And no vote for 
some of us to record our disapproval. 
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Strange makeup of the Citizens Tractor 
Committee. Articles of incorporation for 
the Citizens Tractor Committee reveal that 
the officers are not those publicly named, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Wal- 
ter Reuther, but instead, Victor Reuther, 
older brother of Walter, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 
one-time president of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, and a John Silard. 





Statesmanlike Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am hon- 
ored and pleased to include in the Rec- 
ORD a very timely and statesmanlike ad- 
dress recently delivered by my valued 
friend and able and distinguished col- 
league, Congressman Haro.tp D. Dono- 
HUE, of Massachusetts, at the com- 
mencement exercises at Anna Maria 
College in Paxton, Mass., on Sunday, 
June 4, 

Congressman Dononue’s stirring com- 
mentary and remarks on current condi- 
tions facing contemporary graduates are 
a sober warning and a lofty inspiration. 

His talk was deeply appreciated by 
the graduates and was appropriately 
noted in the press by the celebrated 
Worcester Telegram in an article which 
I also ask leave to include as part of my 
remarks. 

I heartily congratulate Congressman 
DonoHvUE upon his excellent address. 
It is in an admirable tenor and should 
do much to clarify national thinking on 
the vital matters which he discussed: 
ADDRESS TO GRADUATES, ANNA MARIA COLLEGE, 

PaxTON, Mass., BY Hon. HAROLD D. Dono- 

HUE 

My dear young graduates, somehow the 
title “Address to the Graduates,” on your 
program above my name seems to suggest 
the appearance of an all-knowing somebody, 
to reveal secret guidelines, guaranteeing the 
prosperous pursuit of worldly happiness and 
success. 

I am sure you graduates entertain no such 
illusion; I am certain I posses no such 
knowledge. 

In truth, I am here, more to receive, from 
your own composite picture of youthful 
beauty, wholesomeness, and vitality, renewed 
inspiration for my own labors, than to offer 
you any directional counsel. 

As members of the new generation, rather 
than seeking any advice for your future, you 
might well ask your elders for an account of 
our stewardship of your American heritage. 
If you did, our approach to an explanation 
would be more in a tone of apology than any 
tune of triumph. 

Particularly on this bright and happy day 
of your lives it would be our heartfelt desire 
to bring you “news of good tidings,” that all 
is well, at home and abroad. That is the 
kind of legacy we elders hoped to have wait- 
ing for you but which, unfortunately, we 
cannot fully deliver at this time. 

For, at home, we have been suffering a long 
period of frightening national decline in our 
traditionally high moral standards and 
ethical principles. More than a decade of 
excessive self-indulgence and inordinate con- 
centration upon personal profit and pleasure 
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has alarmingly weakened the spiritual 
strength and moral fiber of our country. 

Out of this general decline we have become 
afflicted with constantly increasing numbers 
of major crimes of sex and violence, high 
divorce rates, waves of juvenile delinquency, 
and a common disregard of spiritual concepts 
and patriotic restraints. Let me cite a few 
current examples of this latter development. 

For instance, while most were demonstrat- 
ing wide unconcern about true moral values, 
a few were discovered directing their atten- 
tion to fixing false prices. 

While the majority were experiencing re- 
newed confidence from the coordinated suc- 
cess of our first astronaut, disturbing ex- 
amples of questionable work delays at vital 
missile production bases were being un- 
covered. 

While Presidential representatives were 
proclaiming abroad our creed in the equality 
of man, some sections of our own country 
were incredibly denying the personal liber- 
ties of certain American citizens. 

While our most informed leaders exhort 
us to the imperative defense of our institu- 
tions, a few are heard in plaintive appeal 
for appeasement at any cost. 

Meanwhile, abroad, our capabilities and 
qualifications for free world leadership have 
been seriously questioned. Our self-accepted 
superiority in the technical sciences was 
temporarily dented. Some programs to aid 
and advance the rehabilitation and welfare 
of other countries were proving to be mis- 
used and misguided. In some places we 
were criticized for being too quick with too 
little and, in others, of being too late with 
too much. Some of our traditionally close 
allies were being tempted to doubt and 
hesitate while our avowed enemy moved 
forward in arrogant daring. 

Happily, but cautiously, I believe we can 
now observe the appearance of a few signs 
that will lead, please God, towards a healthy, 
general recovery. With respect to your de- 
preciated legacy, first sign is the recog- 
nition and admission of past indiscretions 
by your elders; however, we have not yet 
bankrupted you. 

We may have been ethically lax, but the 
fundamental faith of our forefathers is still 
within us. 

Because of good will and peaceful desire, 
we have permitted our enemy abroad to 
embarrass us but we have not permitted him 
to drive us to despair or defeat. 

We may have often been loose in our 
thoughts but we have retained our basic un- 
derstanding. In my opinion, it is indeed 
vital that we unceasingly project that under- 
standing. 

You are particularly flitted to help in this 
objective. 

The gravest threat to our national integ- 
rity, from within and without, was princi- 
pally brought on, in my judgment, by pre- 
vious delays in three fields of fundamental 
understanding. 

We have been complacently slow in under- 
standing the destructive nature of the evil 
afflicting us from within, the vicious nature 
of the enemy without, and the changing 
nature of modern warfare. 

We have been almost fatally slow in under- 
standing that the destructive nature of the 
pagan materiality suffocating the original 
spirit of our society is the same as that which 
has marked the pages of history with the fall, 
of other proud, prosperous and strong na- 
tions of the past, into the dark valley of 
humiliation and oblivion from which na- 
tions rise no more. 

We have been almost tragically slow to 
understand the nature of atheistic commu- 
nism as the deadliest enemy in world experi- 
ence. We have been acting, and reacting, 
from the unfounded conviction that com- 
munism is but the name of a passing fashion 
and involves no more threatening danger 
than a buzzing bumblebee. 
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We have been carelessly unmindful that 
the historically written and avowed purpose 
of this devilish philosophy is to patiently 
and ultimately enslave the world by any 
means and in whatever time it takes. 

It seems incredible that in more recent 
times we could likely forget the arrogant 
warnings of the current Kremlin leader 
when, in 1956, he said “we will bury you.” 
Again, during his visit to the United States 
in 1959, he told us “your grandchildren will 
live under communism.” 

Addicted with our own lassitude and seem- 
ing security, we have been tempted to over- 
look the stark fact there is another great 
power in the world bent on perverting the 
meaning of democracy and peace into tyran- 
ny and death. 

Let us be ever mindful that these ruthless 
aggressors hold up deceit, hypocrisy, false- 
hood and treachery as the high standards of 
their atheistic immorality. For them there 
are no spiritual restrictions in their race to 
conquer. 

We have been, further, dangerously slow 
to understand the nature of modern war- 
fare. We too commonly think of war in 
terms of shooting, when, in fact, shooting 
has become a last resort in modern war. 

Today, war is a matter of pressure. Pres- 
sure can be political, economic, psychologi- 
cal, violently physical, or any combination 
of them. The Communists, with their long 
range strategy, dedicated patience and their 
knowledge that the whole globe is their 
field of battle, have developed the war of 
varying pressures to its highest degree. By 
its skillful use, they have been repeatedly 
throwing us and the free world into recur- 
ring status of disunity, confusion and hesi- 
tation. 

Through unhurried and persistent prob- 
ings of American moral and military pre- 
paredness, they have not yet followed up 
their intermittent indications of peaceful ne- 
gotiation with concrete evidence of sincerity. 
It is quite probable they will not provide 
such evidence until they are satisfied that 
American morale and might has regained 
the structure and the stamina of our found- 
ers. This pattern of the Russian cold war 
scheme and design has long been spelled 
out before us.and we have finally and realis- 
tically analyzed it. Let us, then, to the do- 
ing of the task that clearly lies before us. 

In this doing, your new generation should 
willingly accept its full part. We remind 
you that each generation of Americans has 
been called upon to make their own con- 
tribution to the preservation of our national 
liberties and institutions. 

The false worship of materiality in Amer- 
ica must be rejected. The faith, the beliefs 
and the principles of our founders must be 
revived and restored: the creeping curse of 
mass apathy must be scorned and replaced 
with a new era of personal responsibility. 
In no other way can the moral integrity of 
this Nation be regained. 

Against the Godless enemy abroad our 
traditionally heroic virtues of patience, for- 
titude, courage, sacrifice and concern for our 
neighbor, must be resurrected. For the 
common goal of modern military prepared- 
ness on every front, all segments within our 
society—the individual, business, labor, agri- 
culture, poltical parties—must submerge 
self-interest for the national purpose. We 
can, and we will, succeed if we march forward 
in living observance of the words in our 
pledge of allegiance, to be one Nation under 
God 


As Catholic American patriots, you are 
uniquely equipped to lead your new genera-~ 
tion in this desperate fight to save the bless- 
ings of freedom for all mankind. 

You have been taught that the dignity of 
man comes from His divine creation. You 
have been instructed that sacrifice is merely 
following the example of our Saviour. You 
have been shown that virtue in an indi- 
vidual, or a nation, can be attained only by 
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adherence to the commandments of the Al- 

mighty. You have come to realize that man 

is the master of his own soul and the dic- 

tator of his own destiny. You have seen 

how the glory of the resurrection followed 

only after tortuous testing in the soul-sear-- 
ing fires of pain, sorrow, humiliation and 

even betrayal. You have learned that honor- 

able service to country is but fulfillment of 

dutiful service to God. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a clarion call for us to unite in a re- 
newed and reinvigorated beginning to estab- 
lish honorable peace throughout the world. 
He has indicated his own conviction that 
our desperate duel for such peace with a 
Godless enemy may extend indefinitely. 

He has further expressed his solemn be- 
lief that the hour has come for each Ameri- 
can to decide for himself whether he wishes 
to abjectly accept the tyrannical yoke of 
Communist slavery or patriotically accept 
the long sacrifices imperative for the con- 
tinuing enjoyment of the inalienable rights 
endowed upon him by his creator. 

The summary challenge before us, then, 
is whether the voluntary self-discipline of a 
free people in a united society, under God, 
can prevail over the regimented rule of a 
slave state under atheistic dictators. 

Therein lies the opportunity for you to ap- 
ply your training toward the victory we 
must commonly achieve. 

The united proof of our capacity and char- 
acter in self-discipline, for God and country, 
is the last chance we may have to convince 
the Kremlin leaders that peaceful settlement 
in honor, is their wisest choice in prevention 
of their own self-destruction in a nuclear 
war. 

Strengthened by your special learning, in- 
spired by your dedicated teachers, obligated 
by the sacrifices of your parents, with faith 
in your country and belief in your God, I 
ask you to go forth and assume your right- 
ful leadership in this battle, fortified by 
the thoughts expressed by William Lioyd 
Garrison (when principles are involved) 
which were repeated and reiterated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy as he recently left for Europe 
to meet the heads of state of that conti- 
nent—“I am in earnest. I will not equivo- 
cate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat 
and inch and I will be heard.” 

I know that you graduates, when princi- 
ples are involved, will be in earnest. That 
you will not equivocate. That you will not 
excuse. That you will not retreat an inch 
and you certainly will be heard and all will 
listen. 

In dedicating yourselves to duty, for God 
and country, anes une Geichenet aati 
verance does have the inspiring guarantee 
of success in the promise contained in the 
words from the Scriptures “He who endureth 
to the end will be saved.” 


DoNoOHUE ExHoRTS ANNA Maria 1961 Crass 
(By Betty Lilyestrom) 
Paxton.—Today’s American college grad- 


uates have not been left the all-bright kind 
of legacy their elders would have liked, US. 


Representative ime D. Dononvz told 
graduating seniors at\Anna Maria College 
yesterday. 


Speaking at the college’s 12th annual com- 
mencement exercises in Foundress Hall, the 
Worcester Congressman said it is up to the 
graduates themselves to make this the kind 
of world they would like to live in. 

“I would like to be able to tell you that 
all is well at home and abroad—this is the 
kind of legacy we elders hoped to have wait- 
ing for you,” he said, “but, unfortunately, 
this is not the case.” 

DononvueE charged that America at home 
has become “soft from a long decline in our 
traditional high moral standards and ethical 
conduct” and that America abroad has un- 
derestimated both the strength and dedica- 
tion of the enemy—communism—and the 
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degree to which modern warfare has 


” PAGAN MATERIALITY 


“We have.been complacently slow to un- 
derstand the destructive nature of our em- 
phasis on pagan materiality—the same 
pagan materiality that has marked the pages 
of history with the fall of other prosperous, 
proud and strong nations of the past into 
the dark, deep valley of oblivion from which 
no nation ever rises,” he said. 

He also charged that America has been 
guilty of treating communism as “a passing 
fashion no more threatening than a buzzing 
bumblebee,” rather than as a force intent 
on ultimately enslaving the world. 

Finally, he said, we have been “danger- 
ously slow” in recognizing the fact that mod- 
ern warfare has changed and that the old 
“shooting war” has been replaced by a war 
of pressure. 

On a hopeful note, DoNoHUE commented 
that a few signs of a “healthy general re- 
covery” from these ills are observable. 

“The first sign,” he said, “is the recogni- 
tion and admission of past indiscretions on 
the part of your elders.. We may have been 
ethically lax, but the fundamental faith of 
our forefathers is still within us. 

“We have permitted our enemy to embar- 
rass us, but we have not allowed him to drive 
us to despair or defeat.” 

Much is yet to be done, he said, and the 
responsibility for doing it will fall on the 
shoulders of the young pecple emerging from 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

“The false worship of materiality in Amer- 
ica must be rejected,” he said. “The creep- 
ing curse of mass apathy must be replaced 
with a new era of personal responsibility. 

“Against the godless enemy abroad, our 
heroic virtues—patience, fortitude and con- 
cern for our Nation—must be resumed. 
And in order to reach our common goal of 
preparedness on every front, we must each 
learn to submerge our individual interests 
to the single interest of the Nation.” 

Bishop Flanagan presided at the exercises 
and conferred degrees on 66 seniors, largest 
class ever graduated from the college. 

Special honors included: 

The Marian Award, presented by the Cath- 
olic Women’s Club of Worcester, to a member 
of the graduating class who best exemplifies 
the true spirit of Catholic woomanhood—to 
Jacqueline Duguay Walsh of Worcester. 


BISHOP GIVES DIPLOMAS 


The Archibald R. LeMieux Award of $100 


for oustanding merit—shared by Catherine 
T. Christmas of Holden, president of the stu- 
dent government; Jeannette Y. Hebert of 
Worcester, vice president of student govern- 
ment, and Cecile C. Quintal of Central Falls, 
R.1., president of the senior class. 

Elected to Kappa Gamma Pi, national hon- 
or society for Catholic colleges for women— 
Geraldine M. Nadeau of Grand Cascapedia, 
Que.; Gloria A. Stuart of Easthampton, Jac- 
queline Duguay Walsh and Joanne C. Walsh 
of Auburn. 

Elected to Delta Epsilion Sigma, national 
scholastic honor society for students of 
Catholic colleges and universities—Eliza- 
beth A. Dame of North Grafton, Geraldine M. 
Nadeau and Gloria A. Stuart. 

Other speakers at the exercises included 
Rev. Theodore A. Fortier, A.A., who gave the 
invocation, and Sister Irene Marie, S.S.A., 
president of the college. 

Bishop Flanagan officiated at a pontifical 
baccalaureate mass for the graduates yes- 
terday morning in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. Msgr. David 
Cc. Sullivan, pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 
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Federal Reserve Secrecy To End on 
Credit Policy Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
11, 1961. 

Both the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress and the Federal Reserve 
System are to be commended for the im- 
pending action with regard to lifting the 
secrecy policy on credit policy changes. 
Let us hope that the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee reaches the desired con- 
clusion when it finishes its consideration 
of this problem. 

The article follows: 

Fep Urcep To Discarp SECRECY VEIL 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


WASHINGTON.—Congress is putting pres- 
sure on the Federal Reserve System to give 
the country full and continuing informa- 
tion about monetary policy. 

The pressure is being applied by the Joint 
Economic Committee and it’s long overdue. 

The Federal Reserve is a central bank and 
too many of its officials are obsessed with 
the traditional central bank conviction that 
changes in credit policy must be made in 
total secrecy. 

It isn’t so, and the sooner the Federal 
Reserve abandons its hush-hush policy the 
better off both it and the country will be. 


CONTROL OVER CREDIT 


The chief immediate need is for prompt 
publication of the policy directives that 
are adopted every 3 weeks by the central 
bank’s powerful Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee. This is the group that decides 
whether credit should be tighter, easier, or 
stay about the same. 

The group puts its directives in writing 
and the statements should be made public 
as soon as they can be run off the Federal 
Reserve’s mimeograph machines. 

The FOMC currently is considering sug- 
gestions that the directives be published 
even 3 months. That wouldn’t be as satis- 
factory as publishing them at once, but it 
would be a starting point and a start is what 
is needed now. . 

Once the Federal Reserve begins printing 
its policy directives quarterly, it’s a safe pre- 
diction that it will find that it can reveal 
them at even shorter intervals. 

The central bank’s present irrational pol- 
icy calls for publishing a full year’s policy 
statement less than 3 months after the year 
has ended. 

A 15 MONTHS’ WAIT 

The obvious consequence of that practice 
is that some directives remain secreted in 
the system’s files for 15 months while others 
are printed a relatively brief 3 months after 
they are adopted. 

The policy statements adopted in January 
1960, for example, were made public last 
March 10 along with the concluding 1960 
statement, which was approved December 13. 

If one statement can be published not 
quite 3 months after it’s adopted, then it’s 
only logical to conclude that all the others 
can be released just as quickly. 
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The chief objection of system opponents of 
prompt publication of FOMC decisions is 
that the announcements would cause specu- 
lative activity by creating expectations of 
security price and interest rate movements. 

One answer to that objection is that ill- 
founded rumors of Federal Reserve decisions 
frequently cause just that kind of specula- 
tive movement now and the soundest way to 
cleanse the market of rumors is to supply 
Official facts. 

IN RIGHT DIRECTION 

The central bank has taken a number of 
modest steps toward explaining its opera- 
tions in recent months and they have been 
all to the good. 

The Federal Reserve Board issued a formal 
explanation of a fall decision to reduce re- 
serve requirements and to release vault cash, 
and the system has adopted a practice of 
making weekly announcements of its net 
transactions in Government securities of 
varying maturities. 

It issued a formal statement when it initi- 
ated “Operation Nudge” February 21 and 
Federal Reserve Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr., has given one formal speech 
and made two appearances on congressional 
committee witness stands in the last 3 
months. 

He answers committee questions when he 
testifies. He now should follow through by 
holding press conferences to answer report- 
ers’ questions. 

It’s hard to see why Mr. Martin should do 
the one but shun the other. 


Bear Creek Dam Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gressman had the distinct pleasure of 
participating in the formal dedication 
exercises of Bear Creek Dam and Res- 
ervoir at White Haven, Pa., Saturday, 
June 10. 

Federal, State, and municipal authori- 
ties and private citizen groups have 
worked diligently through the past two 
decades to achieve the goal—providing 
for a flood protection wall on the Lehigh 
River. 

No one man has worked harder in 
achieving this goal than my distinguished 
colleague, FRANCIS E. WALTER, Member of 
Congress. A stroke of ill fortune pre- 
vented him from attending the dedica- 
tion. I was fortunate in being selected 
by him to deliver his well thought out 
dedication speech: 

SPrEcH OF CONGRESSMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER 

This dedication today marks a major step 
toward completion of the Lehigh River flood 
protection project. 

This project, comprising the local pro- 
tection measures already completed in Allen- 
town; the levee, flood walls and a pertinent 
works under construction at Bethlehem, and 
Bear Creek Reservoir will provide flood pro- 
tection to the highly developed Lehigh 
River Valley. 

The recreational potential of the project 
is being developed by the Commonwealth 
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of Pennsylvania through its department of 
forests and waters, so ably headed by Dr. 
Maurice Goddard. 

The chain of events which led to the pend- 
ing culmination of this program were the 
devastating flood of May 1942, action by 
the Congress calling upon the Corps of Engi- 
neers to devise a flood protection plan, au- 
thorization of the plan in 1946, and the 
great flood of August 1955. Cooperation be- 
tween local, State, and Federal Governments 
have helped to bring this program into 
being. 

This is the commencement season in which 
many thousands of our young people are 
leaving our schools and colleges with the 
goal of higher achievement. In the spirit of 
the season, I prefer to think of Bear Creek 
Reservoir as a commencement—a beginning 
step in the effective development and the 
use of the water resources of the Lehigh 
River Basin and the parent Delaware River 
Basin. 

It is a truism that the waste of a resource 
is a moral wrong. 

It is essential to our physical well-being 
and economic growth that water of ample 
quantities and good quality be available at 
reasonable cost and at points and time of 
need without damaging excess. 

Water must_be controlled to reduce flood 
flows. 

Water must be harnesséd to produce 
power. 

Water must be regulated to provide for 
municipal and agricultural needs. 

Water must be channeled to serve naviga- 
tion. 

Water must be ponded to meet our recrea- 
tional needs. 

And, water must be managed to conserve 
and protect our fish and wildlife resources. 

A river demands its price. What is wasted 
can never be wholly recovered. 

We in the East no longer may sit quietly 
by—smug in the assurance that we are water 
rich. We must plan vigorously, wisely, and 
now if we are to keep abreast of our water 
needs. 

Brief reflection on the troubles encoun- 
tered during the short, but intense drought 
experienced in 1957, will serve to emphasize 
this point. This is why I say the Bear Creek 
Reservoir must be considered as a begin- 
ning. 

The need for comprehensive development 
of our rivers was first envisioned by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in his statesman- 
like words: 

“Every stream should be used to its ut- 
most. No stream can be so used unless such 
use is planned in advance. When such plans 
are made, we shall find that, instead of in- 
terfering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treated 
as such.” 

These words were said by Theodore Roose- 
velt during the Ist session of the 60th 
Congress, in the early 1900's. They were 
true then and they apply today. 

Just a few days ago the Corps of Engi- 
neers made public the results of more than 
5 years of intensive study of the water re- 
source development needs of the Delaware 
River Basin. 

This Congressman is happy that he had 
an active role in asking for such a study, 
getting funds appropriated in Congress and 
doing whatever he could to assist in get- 
ting the comprehensive plan at least on 
paper. 

The results of this plan highlight the 
emerging need for effective conservation, 
control, and utilization of the basin’s water 
resources in the service of its population, 
industry, and agriculture. 

This great water system can be wisely 
and efficiently developed only in accordance 
with this integrated, comprehensive plan. 
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The waters of the Delaware Basin present- 
ly serve more than 21 million people. Al- 
though the service area involved is less than 
1 percent of the area of the continental 
United States, it contains about 13 percent 
of its population. 

By the time of our entrance into the next 
century the water supply needs which must 
be satisfied by use of these waters will ap- 
proach four times the current needs. 

Demands for water-related recreation re- 
sources and facilities will increase as the 
population of the basin grows and urbaniza- 
tion continues. 

Large increases in generating capacity 
will be required to meet needs for electricity, 
accompanying industrial development and 
improving standards of living. 

It will be necessary to maintain stream- 
flows at or above minimum levels required 
to handle the waste residuals which are a 
product of complex economic development. 
The need for a continuing program of ef- 
fective control of floodfiows is clear. 

The plan of development which has been 
devised to meet these needs comprises 19 
major water control reservoirs for multiple 
use, plus a number of smaller reservoirs pri- 
marily for local flood control. 

In the Lehigh River Basin, three addi- 
tional major reservoirs are proposed—Beltz- 
ville Reservoir on Pohopoco Creek, Aquashi- 
cola Reservoir on Aquashicola Creek and 
Trexler Reservoir on Jordan Creek. 

In addition—and this emphasizes my 
point that the project that we are dedicating 
today is a commencement—there are plans 
for modification of Bear Creek Reservior in 
the future to serve expanding water supply 
and recreational needs as well as those for 
flood control. 

Also, a small reservoir on Mauch Chunk 
Creek is proposed primarily for flood pro- 
tection at Jim Thorpe, 

These reservoirs when fully developed will 
afford a high degree of flood control in the 
valley below—extending downstream to 
Easton on the Lehigh and contributing to 
the reduction in flood stages below that 
point on the Delaware. 

There is no way to recover storage once 
lost, and as I said earlier what is wasted 
can never wholly be recovered. 

Together these reservoirs will devote a 
storage capacity of about 138,000 acre-feet 
to the regulation of streamflows for water 
supply purposes. This capacity is some- 
what greater than the total capacity of 
Bear Creek Reservoir as it stands today, 
further attesting to the magnitude of our 
emerging water problems. 

Present minimum streamflow in the Le- 
high will be more than double as the result 
of reservoir operations. This is considered 
necessary to meet the projected water sup- 
ply of the Lehigh area in the year 2010. 

Comparable reservoir developments in 
other portions of the Delaware Basin will 
provide similar benefits, and in the case of 
two reservoirs—Tock’s Island on the Dela- 
ware’s main stem and Hawk Mountain Res- 
ervoir on the Delaware’s East Branch—in- 
clusion of power generating facilities is al- 
ready being planned. 

The undertaking of a program of this mag- 
nitude and diversification properly should be 
a joint undertaking of all levels of govern- 
ment. 

The Delaware Basin States—Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and Delaware—have 
prepared a Delaware River Basin compact 
addressed to the task of achieving this ob- 
jective through a Federal interstate com- 
pact—which is a joint effort of the States 
and the Federal Government. 

I have introduced legislation to obtain the 
consent of Congress to this compact. One 
of its unique features is that it provides for 
an active participation by the United States, 
as a partner, on an equal basis with the 
States. 
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I feel confident that this mutually needed 
basin compact will be approved by President 
Kennedy. Discussions are now being suc- 
cessfully negotiated with the Federal agen- 
cies. 

I am sure that all of us realize that we 
must invest, but our investment will be 
measured in tangible terms. When so 
measured, it becomes strikingly evident that 
it does not cost—it pays. 

For after all, isn’t it true that all that we 
really have to sustain us, fundamentally, is 
the air, the soil, and the water. These are 
the elemental things of life. Civilizations 
that ill used the soil and the water have 
withered and died, for nature’s penalty is 
inexorable. 

Those empires that wisely utilized the wa- 
ter endured the test of centuries. Ancient 
wells, aqueducts, and reservoirs—some still 
serviceable after two millenniums, attest to 
the lesson well learned. 

In terms of the present and long-range 
needs of the Delaware River Basin area and 
the plans being made to meet them, com- 
pletion of Bear Creek Reservoir must be rec- 
ognized as an important part of a very fav- 
orable beginning. 





Inflation « 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
“They Want To Resume Inflation,” from 
the June 9, 1961, Los Angeles Times. 

The editorial contains a most note- 
worthy and urgent warning against the 
terrible destruction of inflation which I 
believe merits the serious attention of 
the Congress: 

TuHey Want To RESUME INFLATION 

The ruling politicians of the present al- 
ways assert their superiority over their pred- 
ecessors. This is logical, for they would 
make themselves very vulnerable if they did 
not proclaim the Square Deal, the New 
Freedom, the New Deal, and Fair Deal, or 
the New Frontier. The names all imply 
present improvement over an inadequate 
past. 


ae 


HISTORY BELITTLED 


The inexcusable result of this appeal to 
the common fondness for progress is that 
it belittles the study of history. Because 
the present is better than the past, the argu- 
ment goes, the past should be forgotten. 
Some of President Kennedy’s admirers have 
expressed their thanks that he is young 
enough to emancipate the country from the 
old discredited ways. 

All this makes it easy for the Government 
to resume inflation, and there are signs 
enough that it is about to resume. Treasury 
Secretary Dillon has endorsed the deficit, 
which means spending more than the Gov- 
ernment receives in taxes, which means 
more inflation. And the President has 
turned the full pressure of the administra- 
tion on Congress for permission to borrow 
and spend as he pleases on foreign aid with- 
out the formality of considered appropria- 
tions. 

The more the Government borrows, the 
more money goes into circulation, and as the 
amount of money increases it becomes 
cheaper; that is, it will buy less. So prices 
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and wages go up and up and up and up 
* * * And the standard of living of those 
on fixed incomes, those who saved for their 
old age, to send their children to school, etc., 
goes down and down and down. If it were 
not for Government-created inflation, medi- 
cal aid for the aged would not be so large 
an issue. 

In about 20 years the American dollar has 
lost more than half of its purchasing power. 
If its value is taken to be 100 cents in 
1939, it now contains the equivalent of 44 
cents. 

THE GERMAN EXAMPLE 

This is history of a sort and presumably 
discreditable, but the terrible history which 
no political inflationist wants the people to 
remember is 20 years older. This is the 
event that accounts for Hitler. The German 
Republican Government of the early twen- 
ties deliberately and cynically printed 
marks until these units of currency, which 
recently had been equal to one-fifth of a 
dollar, soon came to be worth a tiny frac- 
tion of a cent. The German Government 
did at catastrophic speed what our Govern- 
ment wants to resume doing at a slower 
pace, but for much the same reason—for a 
temporary Government advantage. 

The German Republic wiped out its in- 
ternai debt, destroying the middle class and 
pauperizing most of the nation. It created 
the discontent on which Hitler mounted to 
power. 

Our way is slower but the end will be 
much the same unless we stop the trend. 





Resolution of the New Jersey Region, 
Zionist Organization of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 
to the 17th annual convention of the 
New Jersey region of the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America in session on June 4, 
1961, in Mount Freedom, N.J. The views 
of this esteemed group on the major 
question of “American Foreign Policy 
in the Middle East,” are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NEW JERSEY REGION, 
ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Unabated political tensions in the Middle 
East constitute a grave and growing menace 
to the peace of the world. To Israel, the 
threat is signalized by persistent boasts from 
Arab leaders of an early day of reckoning, 
and is rendered acute and imminent by the 
huge buildup of armaments especially in the 
United Arab Republic, obtained from Com- 
munist sources. 

The annual convention of the New Jersey 
Zionist region recalls with high apprecia- 
tion the statement of President Kennedy at 
the 1960 national convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America in which he pro- 
posed “that an international effort be made 
to limit an arms race in the Middle East,” 
further proposed “that all the authority of 
the White House be used to call into con- 
ference the leaders of Israel and the Arab 
States to consider privately their common 
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problems,” and pledged “to waste no time in 
taking that initiative.” 

In accord with this statesmanlike utter- 
ance, we respectfully urge upon the Presi- 
dent and our Government the critical need 
for an immediate, full-scale effort to bring 
Israel and the Arab States into direct nego- 
tiation, with the aim of averting the danger 
of war and opening the way to peace and 
political stability in the Middle East through 
the following measures: 

1..Reaffirmation of the U.S. commitment, 
in President Kennedy’s words, “that we will 
act promptly and decisively against any 
nation in the Middle East which attacks its 
neighbor.” 

2. A iialt to the arms race in the Middle 
East. 

3. Enforcement of the principle of free 
passage through the Suez Canal for all na- 
tions, to put an end to the United Arab Re- 
public’s illegal blockade of Israeli and Israel- 
bound shipping. 

4. Termination of the boycott carried on 
by the Arab Governments against Israel and 
against American firms and individuals 
trading with her, a boycott which defies the 
United Nations Charter and flouts the Con- 
gress of the United States in its declared 
opposition to discrimination by countries 
receiving American aid, practiced against 
Americans on grounds of race or religion. 

5. Efforts toward a solution to the problem 
of the Arab refugees by resettling them in 
the vast areas available in the Arab coun- 
tries. 

6. Insistence, as a condition for the exten- 
sion of economic assistance by the United 
States, that nations receiving such aid shall 
refrain from boycott, blockade, and acts of 
war. 





Wanted: A Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to your attention a 
timely editorial by David Lawrence in 
this week’s edition of the U.S. News & 
World Report, calling for an understand- 
able and effective foreign policy. I beg 
the Members of Congress to consider Mr. 
Lawrence’s thoughtful piece carefully be- 
fore our policy of drift leads us to 
disaster. 

WANTED: A FOREIGN POLICY 
(By David Lawrence) 

The United States seems to be drifting 
from one stalemate to another. 

The Communists are playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker. 

A President of the United States goes all 
the way to Vienna and elicits a promise for 
an “effective cease-fire in Laos,” and then we 
read a few days later that the Communist- 
aided troops of the rebel forces are continu- 
ing their attacks. 

Certainly there will be an “effective cease- 
fire” in Laos some day—when the major part 
of that country is occupied by the Commu- 
nists and when “neutrality” means absolute 
control of Laos by Moscow. 

How long must the American people wait 
for their new President to be “educated” in 
foreign affairs? How long must the world 
wait for Mr, Kennedy to become informed 
about things he could easily have learned by 
reading the record—the dispatches from our 
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ambassadors to the Department of State for 
the last 10 years? 

Mr. Kennedy said in his television speech 
on his return that “no major decision was 
either planned or taken.” Why, then, was 
it necessary for Kennedy to go to Vienna— 
just to look at and converse with Nikita 
Khrushchev? What could the President 
possibly learn from a faithless and godless 
man that couldn’t have been learned from 
a study of the acts of that same dictator in 
the past? The voice of the Soviet trickster 
is less important than the deception he prac- 
tices with his sleight of hand. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the American people a 
half-hour speech filled with generalities. He 
spoke in glowing terms of his visits to 
Messrs. de Gaulle and Macmillan. But of 
what practical value is all this? 

We know that to stand up against the 
Russians requires not just high-sounding 
words or implicit threats, but action based 
on a consistent and clear-cut foreign policy. 

The lessons of strategy in war teach us 
that it is never wise to let the enemy pick 
his own battlefield. 

We must sooner or later in the cold war 
face up to the Communist threat and take 
action. 

What battlefield is open to us? 

First there is Latin America. Either we 
defend this hemisphere from invasion by the 
Communists, or we allow them to take over 
country after country. 

The time has come to halt the Commu- 
nist invasion of Latin America. 

Promises of money to the underprivileged 
will not do it. This form of aid is a long- 
range affair. It may take years. It doesn’t 
meet the exigencies of the moment. 

The first objective should be to get the 
Communists out of this hemisphere. 

This means we should also get rid of them 
in the United States. More laws are needed. 
More vigilance is needed. More exposure by 
congressional committees is needed. We 
must disregard the cries of the pacifists, and 
the misguided intellectuals who want to 
stifle the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. America must be alerted 
to the dangers from within. 

The Communists have been spending huge 
sums in this hemisphere. They have stooges 
not only in some of our universities and col- 
leges but in educational institutions 
throughout Latin American. They rely on 
stooges who are native citizens and who in- 
filtrate the press, the churches, and the gov- 
ernments themselves. In Western Europe 
there isn’t a government which doesn’t have 
an internal Communist problem. 

When are the free nations going to wake up 
to the Communist strategy in the cold war? 
When will we abandon our indifference and 
begin offering resistance to the Communist 
menace at home as well as abroad? 

The absence of a consistent and balanced 
policy by the United States in international 
affairs is the biggest single weakness of the 
West today. 

The first move that ought to be made, 
therefore, is to ask the Organization of 
American States to take action to drive the 
Communist apparatus out of each country 
in this hemisphere. 

Unless this is done the United States 
should withhold any form of aid to the 
countries that do not cooperate. 

Cuba, specifically, should be told that un- 
less American properties, recently seized, are 
paid for promptly, they will be taken over 
by military force. 

Russia should be told publicly and un- 
equivocally that access to Berlin is a right 
the Allies obtained during the last war, and 
any interference now means military force 
to safeguard those rights. The pronounce- 
ment should be signed by the United States, 
France, and Britain. If our allies pussyfoot, 
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or decline to go along, America should make 
clear to them that we cannot thereafter be 
responsible for the defense of Europe. It is 
a time for plain speaking. 

It’s time for action by the United States 
in the cold war, or the whole Western alli- 
ance will crumble, and Khrushchev will have 
his way without firing a shot. 

If America is in truth the leader of the 
free world, the time has come to lead with a 
foreign policy whose meaning Moscow will 
respect. 





Medical Graduates of University of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
press release from the University of Chi- 
cago, because I think it will be of general 
interest to my colleagues: 

A class of medical school graduates that 
refutes the oft-repeated statement that 
“young doctors aren’t as good as they used 
to be” will receive their M.D. degrees at the 
University of Chicago convocation in June. 

One respect in which these graduates are 
unusual is that of the 72 who started their 
studies 4 years ago, 71 have gone all the way 
through. The 72d student is temporarily 
out, partially because of poor health, but he 
may be able to continue his studies later. 

“This is truly a remarkable achievement 
which reflects the combination of high selec- 
tivity and good fortune,” said Joseph J. 
Ceithaml, dean of students. “We normally 
lose from each class a few students who are 
unable to complete their studies or who 
change their field of interest,’’ he said. 

The No. 1 student in the class has 
ranked that way for all 4 years, maintaining 
an “A” average while carrying out a research 
project- in physiology in addition. He is 
Charles Urschel, 25, of 501 East Main Street, 
Mentone, Ind. He is the son of a cardiologist 
and a graduate of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. Urschel plans to specialize in 
internal medicine. 

Another graduate, Mrs. Linda Plazk Wood- 
bury, of 560 North Washington Street, Hins- 
dale, Ill., is the third member of her family 
to receive an M.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the past 4 years. Her 
brother, Louis Plazk, graduated from the 
school of medicine in 1958, followed by her 
sister, Janice, in 1960. 

Three other members of her family have 
received their education on the Midway. 
Her brother, George, is now a sophomore in 
the school of medicine. Her father, who is 
@ surgeon, received his medical training at 
Rush Medical College, the forerunner of the 
present medical school at the University of 
Chicago, and her mother earned an MS. 
degree in pharmacology 2 years ago. To 
make the family pattern complete, Linda 
married a doctor who is a resident in medi- 
cine at the University of Chicago. 

One of the graduates, Lampis Anagostrop- 
oulos, is the son of a farmer in Kaltezai, 
Greece. He came to Chicago in 1950 and 
worked his way through both undergraduate 
and medical school. 

The class includes one husband-and-wife 
team, David and Nancy Donnell Barber of 
5605 South Maryland Avenue, Chicago. 
Nancy is originally from Arlington, Va., and 
David’s parents live at 607 South Third 
Street, Maywood, Ill. The Barbers met at 
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Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., as undergradu- 
ates and were married after their first year 
of medical school. They will intern together 
at the Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Two graduates have already been to other 
continents to study health needs in under- 
developed areas. 

Peter Rosi of 10162 Longwood Drive, Chi- 
cago, the son of a surgeon, spent part of his 
junior year on a trip to Syria and Lebanon 
to explore health- needs. His trip was 
financed by a group of physicians. Rosi 
completed his undergraduate training at 
Swarthmore College. He will intern at Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. Eventually, 
he plans to practice medicine abroad, in an 
area of the world in critical need of medical 
care. 

Richard L. Tompkins, of 705 Northeast 
114th Avenue, Portland, Oreg., recently stu- 
died medical practice in Indonesia on a grant 
from a pharmaceutical company (Smith, 
Kline, and French). He came to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from Walla Walla Col- 
lege, College Place, Wash. 

James Spratt of 7715 South Fielding 
Avenue, Chicago, owes much of his interest 
in medical research to a series of chance 
meetings with the late Dr. Merle Coulter, 
who was at one time associate dean of the 
Division of the Biological Sciences of the 
university. Spratt managed a_ drive-in 
restaurant in Chicago’s South Side where 
he met Dr. Coulter, then premedical adviser 
at the university. Dr. Coulter encouraged 
him to consider a career in medical research. 
Spratt is now receiving his third degree from 
the university. In 1952, he received a bache- 
lor’s degree, followed by a doctorate in 
pharmacology in 1957, when he enrolled in 
medical school. He will intern at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where he has already been 
offered a teaching and research position in 
pharmacology on completion of his post- 
graduate training. 

Many students carried on research proj- 
ects at the same time they carried a full 
curriculum in the School of Medicine. Six- 
teen carried their research all the way 
through to formal presentation of scientific 
papers at a program attended by faculty, 
students, and guests on Tuesday, June 6, 
1961. 

One of the students, Thomas Necheles, of 
5409 South University, Chicago, actually suc- 
ceded in completing his requirements for 
the Ph. D. degree in physiology in addition 
to his M.D. degree in 4 years of study, a rare 
accomplishment. Another, Richard E. Tracy, 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., studied kidney dis- 
ease in the department of pathology. He will 
receive both an M.D. degree and a Ph. D. in 
pathology. Tracy was also awarded the 
coveted Bausch and Lomb medal by the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
for his research work. 

There is one final standard of the high 
caliber of this unusual University of Chi- 
cago class: When the students recently took 
national board examinations, to qualify them 
to practice medicine in almost any State of 
the union, of the 42 who took the examina- 
tion, all passed. 

The School of Medicine of The University 
of Chicago has been a part of the division of 
biological sciences since 1930. It was estab- 
lished under a unique pian requiring all 
faculty members to serve on a full-time 
basis. The faculty members divide their time 
among teaching, research, and patient-care 
activities. 

The division of the biological sciences has 
254 full-time faculty members, a ratio of 
about one faculty member to every four 
students. 

More than $6 million per year is spent in 
medical research, in 400 laboratories. The 
division includes the 815-bed University of 
Chicago Clinics, caring for more than 17,000 
bed patients with 175,000 outpatient visits 
made each year. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present for the Recorp the following 
statement in behalf of the several ap- 
parel factories in my district which are 
hard hit by competitive imports from the 
Orient. I believe this increasingly se- 
rious situation merits full consideration 
by the Congress, with a view toward 
legislative relief for the American ap- 
parel industry and I commend this state- 
ment to my colleagues for their further 
information and consideration. 

The apparel industry is small business, 
roughly 31,000 different plants, only 30 
of which have more than 1,000 employees. 
The average is 250 employees to a fac- 
tory. Total employment is 1,225,000— 
the fourth largest in the Nation. For 
the most part, these factories are in 
small communities and, in most cases, 
are the major sources of employment in 
the communities. For the last 3 years, 
imports have run between 10 and 12 per- 
cent of the market and unemployment, 
as a percentage of the labor force, is 
also about 10 percent. 

Unlike many segments of our econ- 
omy, the garment producers are almost 
entirely affected by one area of compe- 
tition—the low-wage countries in the Far 
East. 

Apparel manufacturing is also unique 
from many other industries. Labor rep-: 
resents a large percentage—about 35 per- 
cent—of the total product cost. The 
nature of the industry is one that frus- 
trates attempts at automation and 
mechanization, which might alter total 
labor cost. For this reason, the indus- 
try is more vulnerable than many oth- 
ers to competition from low-wage areas. 
Sewing machines can be made to run 
faster perhaps, but the speed of the ma- 
chine is controlled by the speed of the 
worker. Backs and fronts have to be put 
together; sleeves have to be inserted: 
matching of stripes and plaids must be 
done by hand. When our industry suf- 
fers from imports, it is not machines 
that are idle, it is people, and the im- 
pact of imports on these people is tough. 

The six major categories itemized by 
the Bureau of the Census of the US. 
Department of Commerce are blouses, 
blouse and skirt sets, and blouse and 
short sets; men’s and boys’ sport, dress, 
and work shirts; brassieres; trousers and 
walk shorts; tee shirts; fabric gloves. 

Taking these 6 categories alone, in 
the past 3 years imports have risen from 
8 million dozens to 14 million dozens. 
When other low-wage countries begin 
exporting garments to this country in 
even larger quantities, these figures could 
increase at a geometrical rate. But, as- 
suming an arithmetical increase, then it 
follows that by 1965, an additional 10 
million dozens will be imported, so that 
the figure then would be about 25 mil- 
lion dozens. 

I submit that the peculiar and vuner- 
able nature of the textile and textile 
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products industry calls for certain safe- 
guards, not necessarily required by other 
industries. Those in the apparel field 
are as interested in the basic textile in- 
dustry as in themselves. In this con- 
nection, I would like to point out that 
the garments being imported contain the 
ecuivalent of twice as many yards of 
piece goods as are being imported in 
the form of piece goods. It is obvious, 
therefore, that every dozen garments 
that is lost by the domestic manufac- 
turer to an importer also represents a 
big loss to the domestic textile supplier. 
In one small area, namely, Hong Kong, 
foreign producers have stepped into the 
garment industry and walked away with 
a giant amount of the U.S. market. 
Even Japan is complaining about Hong 
Kong exports to the United States. 
These imports have caused substantial 
disemployment and threaten to cause 
more in the next few years. 

The standard wage rate in the Orient 
is 14 to 29 cents an hour but “learners” 
in the garment industry are employed 
at 10 cents an hour and there is no limit 
to the “learning” period. 

In one branch of the industry, a ladies’ 
undergarments imports are now at al- 
most 30 percent of the market. These 
imports completely dominate the low- 
end market—that is, retail at $1 and 
under—and this phase of the American 
business is practically extinct. The ex- 
porters are trading up in quality and 
price lines and they will soon have the 
same effect on the better grades that 
they have had on the low-end market. 
This is particularly true of embroidered 
and lace trimmed garments. A more se- 
rious dislocation is foreseen in 1961 than 
in 1959 and 1960. 

Let me give you an example. An 
American made an undergarment pro- 
duced in one of our most efficient plants, 
with only a moderate profit, retails for 
$2. Hong Kong has copied this garment, 
fabric, thread and all components. The 
factory makes roughly the same profit 
as the American firm. After paying 
transportation, duty, a profit for the 
wholesaler, and a profit for the retailer, 
this same garment retails at 3 for $1. 

In shirts, both dress and sports, from 
1956-through 1959, production in both 
categories remained stable, but imports 
showed a substantial rise. In 1960, pro- 
duction was up because the year started 
off with a bang. Even as late as May 
and June of 1960, production was far in 
excess of sales. As a result, a heavy in- 
ventory is being carried into 1961 and 
the poorer general business reflects a 
slight decline in imports, but importers 
too are holding a substantial inventory. 
This static situation can be carried out 
for U.S. producers of pajamas, woven 
undershirts, and so forth. 

The comparison between dollar im- 
ports and domestic dollar production are 
often stressed, but imports are figured 
on a custom valuation and not on US. 
wholesales prices. The essential meas- 
urement is units—not dollars or pounds. 

For example, in 1960, the export of 
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shirts to all countries totals $634 million 
and the imports from all countries to- 
taled $14% million. The exports repre- 
sent about 200,000 dozens. The imports 
represent about 2 million dozens and this 
example holds through all the cate- 
gories. It is not the percentage of the 
total dollar market that is important 
here, it is the disruption of the domestic 
market. 

Taking the 6 categories together, in 
1958 the number of imported units 
jumped from approximately 9912 mil- 
lion to 144 million in 1959 and to 177% 
million units in 1960. On an average of 
250 employees per factory, this would 
account for the output of 76 factories in 
1958, 110 factories in 1959, and 127 fac- 
tories in 1960. : 

On the basis of 50 weeks a year, the 
direct man labor hours lost have jumped 
from 28% million in 1958 to 5034 million 
in 1960. 

One possible equitable remedy as un- 
derscored by the extensive hearings of 
the Senate subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Pastore of Rhode Island, is country- 
by-country, category-by-category quo- 
tas. This seems fair to American pro- 
ducers, foreign manufacturers who gear 
production to the U.S. market, and to 
the emerging nations which are certain 
to enter the textile and textile products 
fields with the U.S. market their primary 
outlet. Some relief is needed. 





Pioneers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
pass on to not only the Members of Con- 
gress but those who read the ConcGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the thought of a pioneer 
expressed in rhyme. 

The poem was written by Miss Violet 
Gorum of Deadwood, S. Dak., and is as 
follows: 

PIONEERS 

Traveling to far away places 

The great procession swept 

Over the prairies and mountains 

In wagon trains slowly they crept. 

Traveling to far away places 

Voyaging from Earth to Mars 

Today our covered wagons are spaceships 

And our frontiers are the stars. 

—VIOLET GoRUM. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity. pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (USS. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Commencement Day Address by Senator 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, at St. An- 
selm’s College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
received due recognition from St. An- 
selm’s College in Manchester, N.H., where 
he delivered the commencement address 
and received the honorary doctor of laws 
degree. 

The able address by Senator BRIDGES 
was published in detail in the Laconia 
(N.H.) Evening Citizen of June 9, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
comment in that newspaper, and the 
Senator’s address, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR Bripces SEES BRIGHTER FUTURE 


St. Anselm’s College yesterday conferred 
& well-deserved honorary doctor of laws de- 
. gree upon Senator StyLes Bripces. He de- 
livered the commencement address. The 
speech is one we feel certain will attract 
wide attention. Without disclosing secrets 
to our enemies in the cold war, he stressed 
new opportunities for our young people that 
science has unfolded. The senior Senator’s 
text reveals the vision of statesmanship with 
which he is endowed, and is inspired to 
bring to the fore on occasions such as a 
visit to a college campus. Fr. Placidus, the 
dean, reading the citation he had prepared 
relative to the Senator’s career preceding the 
degree ceremony, spoke of him as “a keen 
observer of domestic and international af- 
fairs.” Fr. Placidus is the son of the late 
William H. Riley, who was for many years 
State commissioner of labor and served in 
that department when Brinces was Governor. 
Most Rev. Ernest J. Primeau, bishop of 
Manchester, who introduced the Senator to 
the large audience assembled in St. An- 
selm’s spacious new gymnasium, described 
the honored guest as “a man of talents, 
integrity and dedication.” Bishop Primeau 
said Senator Brinces needed no introduc- 
tion in New Hampshire, the United States, 
or in many parts of the world. Seated on 
the platform from which Senator BrincEs 
spoke were such distinguished Democrats 
as Dr. James J. Powers of Manchester and 
former Gov. Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts. 
After touching upon the terrifying conse- 
quences of the actions by the policymakers 
behind the Kremlin walls, the Senator Oopti- 
mistically indicated that counterbalancing 
the challenge of danger facing this year’s 
crop of college graduates, is the “challenge 
of a bright future.” Here Senator Brincss’ 


approach was truly that of the world states- 
He found ground for great hopes. 


man. 
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In the realm of material advantages and 
opportunity he said to the St. Anselm’s grad- 
uates, “the astronautics industry may be- 
come larger than the automotive industry. 
As this new industry grows, it will create 
new jobs, thus taking up part of the slack 
caused by automation.” 

The Senator dealt with this happier aspect 
of the grave international situation in ample 
detail, more than enough to satisfy all who 
hunger for hints of better times ahead. As 
he developed the theme, he did not overlook, 
of course, Premier Khrushchev’s boast that 
our grandchildren will be living under com- 
munism, nor did he fail to show the extent 
to which Russians go to indoctrinate their 
children with this notion. Convinced, how- 
ever, there is a substantial area in which 
hardy optimists, people with profound faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the United 
States, may find foothold, the Senator de- 
voted a good portion of an astute appraisal 
of world problems, to elaborating on possi- 
bilities of a brighter future. This brought 
him to Comdr. Alan Shepard’s success- 
ful flight into space, and a listing of re- 
markable opportunities for citizens in the 
space age. In this category he discovered 
much that is definitely encouraging. 

He pointed to changes that spell great ad- 
vance which are occurring with tremendous 
impact in the field of science. It was appro- 
priate that he chose St. Anselm’s as the spot 
for these significant utterances because 
extraordinary progress is clearly in evidence 
at the college, with its six new buildings, 
enlarged faculty, increased enrollment. 
Rev. Bernard G. Holmes, O.S.B., president of 
the college, announced plans for further 
building. Under the heading, “Brighter Fu- 
ture” the Senator said: ~ 

“I have discussed here the challenge of 
our times in its concept of danger. But 
there is another side of the coin. That is 
the challenge of the bright future. Let me 
cite a few examples. 

“As the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee with a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of these sciences I can foresee new 
opportunities for our young people never 
dreamed of before. 

“Today, millions of persons are working 
and employed in industries producing prod- 
ucts which were not eyen known a decade 
or so ago. 

“Here,-in New Hampshire, where formerly 
we relied on our old, stable industries of 
farming, recreation, shoe and textile and 
similar industries, we have, within a few 
miles of this college, new electronic plants 
and factories. 

“Within this 20th century we have leaped 
from the air age of the Wright brothers’ 
flight at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1903, 
to the atomic age in 1945 when the first 
atomic bomb was exploded. And now in 
1961 we are already existing in the space age 
which our neighbor, Comdr. Alan Shepard, 
opened to us in his recent flight. 

“Commander Shepard’s flight was made in 
the full glare of publicity for all the world 
to see. It was in sharp contrast to the Com- 
munist Gagarin flight which is still doubted 
in some quarters.. We do not know how 
many Russian failures there were before this 
flight—how many luckless Russian astro- 
nauts lost their lives and disappeared into 
the spaceless skies. All we know is that 
there was an orbital flight at the time con- 








taining a human being but whether Gaga- 
rin was the person in it no one knows. 

“What are your opportunities in this new 
space age? 

“Already more than 3,200 space-related 
products have been developed. These are 
the products of 5,000 companies and research 
outfits nOw engaged in missile-space work. 

“It is confidently predicted that within 
20 years, the astronautics industry may be- 
come larger than the automotive industry. 
As this new industry grows, it will create 
new jobs, thus taking up part of the slack 
caused by automation. 

“Our space agency is engaged in more 
than a quest to satisfy scientific curiosity. 
The research they are doing affects jobs, 
home, health, and the future. 

“Let us briefly explore some of these new 
wonders. 

“Out of these explorations has come a 
metal developed for the nose cone of a 
missile which is now going into pots and 
pans which can be taken from the coldest 
freezer and placed on the hottest flame with- 
out danger. 

“A stainless steel cloth has been designed 
for parachuting spaceships back to earth 
which is almost indestructible. The body 
harnesses and molded seats of the space- 
ships—if adapted to automobiles, would 
serve as protection in almost any kind of 
highway accident. 

“The power sources we are developing for 
space flight—solar batteries, gaseous fuel 
cells, lightweight nuclear reactors—may re- 
place oil and Coal for earthbound vehicles. 

“Cosmic communications may eventually 
replace long-distance lines. Already the 
Navy is bouncing signals from the mainland 
to Hawaii by means of the moon. Project 
Echo I proved the feasibility of using a 
satellite to relay transoceanic phone calls. 
Similar satellites could bring live television 
to a worldwide audienée. In our schools and 
colleges, students could watch events as they 
happen. 

“Rocket-launched, high-speed transport 
planes may revolutionize air travel. New 
supersonic transports are already in the ¢on- 
cept stage, based on our X-15 research plane 
and other advanced aerospacecraft. 

“Our conquest of space may also help us 
to conquer the weather which Mark Twain 
remarked people talked about but never did 
anything about. Now we are doing some- 
thing about the weather. With a worldwide 
system of meteorological satellites similar 
to our Tiros II, still in orbit, we could issue 
weather forecasts for a month, or even a 
season. Long-range predictions of rainfall, 
for instance, would aid communities to con- 
trol their watersheds. Farmers could de- 
cide what crops to grow and how much 
land to use and accurate forecasts could 
tell them the best time to plant, spray, or 
harvest. 

“From satellite observations we could have 
early warnings of tornados, floods, hurri- 
canes, and other natural catastrophes. We 
may be able to divert or disrupt hurricanes 
and typhoons, and fogs could be dispersed 
while rain might be diverted to drought- 
stricken areas. 

“Through the miniature instruments de- 
vised to measure Commander Shepard’s 
physical response in space, it will be pos- 
sible for a patient in a hospital to be 
watched by remote control so that his con- 
dition would be recorded continuously and 
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automatically at the desk of the head nurse 
and thus save lives. 

“In addition, the electristatic camera per- 
fected for our space vehicles could be used 
in recording a patient’s condition—even 20 
patients at a time—and thus furnish a 
vital photographic record for the doctor. 

“Truly, in today’s world which you are 
entering—the sky is no longer the limit. 

“But not only is the sky opening up these 
marvelous possibilities—the sea—our oceans 
are another frontier for exploration and use. 
We have not dealt extensively with the 
ocean as yet. We are now able to desalt 
sea water and this will soon be possible on 
an economical basis. We have been explor- 
ing the depths of the ocean on our west 
coast and have brought up cores which have 
shown us valuable minerals. 

“Our oceans have brought us oil; they 
can bring us minerals, food, and other as 
yet unknown products through the study 
of oceanography which is still, more or less, 
in its infancy. These are but two of the 
opportunities of the present and the future.” 





Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following citation conferred by the 
Reverend Cornelius A. Welch, O.S.M., 
Ph. D., the dean of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, New York, on the occasion of the 
presentation of the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws to the Honorable James 
A. Farley, chairman of the board of 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at the uni- 
versity on June 4, 1961, when Mr. Far- 
ley delivered the “commencement ad- 
dress. I should also like to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Press of Binghamton, N.Y., on 
June 9, 1961: 

Sr. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY COMMENCE- 

MENT, JUNE 4, 1961—CrTATION OF THE 

HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY 


It is a distinct privilege and pleasure to 
present in the name of the board of trustees, 
the administration and the faculties of the 
university, as a candidate for the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, the distinguished 
commencement orator of this afternoon. 

Our eminent guest and speaker, a native 
born son of this great State, entered into 
life at Grassy Point, N.Y., the son of truly 
religious parents of Irish descent, James and 
Ellen Farley. His early education was pur- 
sued at Stony Point High School, where he 
was graduated in 1905 and at Packard Com- 
mercial School in New York City where he 
completed his formal education in 1906. 

Almost immediately he entered politics 
restoring to that word the meaning it had 
in the days of our founding fathers, namely, 
dedication to the public service. From that 
day in 1912 when he was elected town clerk 
of Stony Point, N.Y., to this, he has given 
50 years of his life to his fellow citizens 
confirming his belief that politics is public 
service. As a master in the field of political 
strategy he has served his party well. He 
has held the post of county, State and na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic Party and 
was a delegate to every national convention 
from 1924 to 1960, helping to choose the 
standard bearers of his party. 
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Elected town clerk, county supervisor, and 
member of the assembly, he was appointed 
by the late Governor Smith to the New York 
State Athletic Commission where as mem- 
ber and later as chairman he placed New 
York in the lead in the field of clean athletics 
and wholesome recreation. He resigned from 
that post to accept the appointment from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as Post- 
master General of the United States. One of 
the few Catholics up to that time to achieve 
Cabinet rank, he held the position for al- 
most two full terms. He resigned from the 
Cabinet to take up his activities in the field 
of business. Even after his return to busi- 
ness he was called upon by President Eisen- 
hower to serve on the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment; by Governor Harriman to serve on the 
New York State Banking Board, and by 
Governor Rockefeller to be a member of the 
New York State Harness Racing Commission. 

In the field of business he has been as 
emminently successful as he was in the field 
of public service. Having retired from the 
presidency of the General Builders Supply 
Corp. in 1958, he continues to preside 
over the worldwide activities of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. as chairman of their 
board of directors—a post which he has held 
since 1940 when he retired from the Cabinet. 

With full recognition of his devotion to 
public service he has been called upon to 
serve on the directorates of many educa- 
tional, social, and religious organizations. 
Decorated by Spain and Venezuela, honored 
as the recipient of numerous national 
awards, awarded honorary degrees by more 
than 20 colleges and universities, he has 
ever been in the fore as an advoate of 
Christian Catholic education. 

His interest and support of St. Bonaven- 
ture College and University has been evi- 
denced over a long period of time. 

Very Reverend Father President, I am 
afraid that time does not permit me to say 
more concerning our distinguished candi- 
date, an outstanding Catholic gentleman 
whose public and private life can well be a 
model for our young graduates of today, a 
man who has not only seen history in the 
making, but has had no small part in the 
making of it, so I present to you as a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa, one of the elder statesmen of this 
great country, the honorable James Aloysius 
Farley. 

[From the Evening Press, Binghamton, N.Y., 
June 9, 1961] 


TrraNnic STRUGGLE FOR MINDS AND SOULS 


What James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General, told the the graduating class of 
St. Bonaventure University this week in 
definition of communism and today’s titanic 
struggle for the minds and souls of men 
cannot be stated too often. 

“We call this struggle between the East 
and West the cold war,” he said, “but, hot 
or cold, it is war and we should not forget 
it for a single moment.” 

Tracing the war to the Communist mani- 
festo by Karl Marx in 1848, Mr. Farley noted 
we did not come to recognize it as a war un- 
til the rise of communism in Russia in 1917, 
and more especially in the last 15 years. 

“In four decades communism,” he went 
on, “has developed like some huge morbid 
fungus to threaten the flower of Western 
culture. First under Nikolai Lenin, then un- 
der Josef Stalin and now under Nikita Khru- 
shchev, communism has taken over the life, 
death and thought of more than 800 million 
people, in more than a dozen nations. 

“Never in the history of the world has 
there been so great a mental conquest, to 
say nothing of the physical conquest. The 
enslavement has been accomplished through 
broken promises, broken treaties, skilled de- 


ceits, insidious propaganda, blatant lies, . 
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strangling economic pressures and brute 
force.” 

Calling for a greater American awareness 
of the Communist challenge, Mr. Farley said 
the Communist enemy has advanced greatly 
because so many have been indifferent or 
complacent. He quoted a British historian: 
“We learn from history that nothing has 
aided the persistence of falsehood, and the 
evils resulting from it, more than the un- 
willingness of good people to admit the truth 
when it is disturbing to their comfortable 
assurance.” 





A War for the Minds of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address given by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. at 
the commencement exercises at St. 
Bonaventure University, N.Y., on June 4, 
1961: 

A’ Wak FOR THE MINDS oF MEN 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
commencement exercises, St. Bonaventure 
University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., June 4, 
1961) 


Your Excellency, Father Lhota, and rever- 
end clergy, the members of the graduating 
class of St. Bonaventure University of 1961, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to be 
here today—and I am grateful for the invita- 
tion to address you. St. Bonaventure’s Uni- 
versity has always been very close to my 
heart. It was through my friendship with 
your late. and beloved president, Father 
Thomas Plassmann, that I learned so much 
about it. I vividly recall my last meeting 
with Father Thomas, not long before he 
passed on to his eternal reward. He left his 
imprint not only on this university but also 
on the Franciscan Fathers—Order of Friars 
Minor. His priestly efforts and accomplish- 
ments will ever live in the hearts and minds 
of those of us who knew him and came 
within range of his influence. 

And now, I am going to talk to you about 
a war for the minds of men. 

Today, we are engaged in a titanic strug- 
gle for the minds and souls of men. We see 
about us a world divided into two camps. 
In the shade of totalitarianism, there is the 
Soviet Union and its satellites behind grim 
curtains of iron, bamboo and sugarcane. In 
the troubled sunlight of freedom is the 
United States and its brotherhood of free- 
dom-loving nations, that throw their bor- 
ders open to all men of good will and even 
some of bad will. The Communist nations 
are smoldering with hate and seething with 
envy, but they are united in their opposition 
to the way of freedom with justice. The 
Western nations are divided by fierce pride 
and jealous independence. 

We call this struggle betwen the east and 
the west the cold war but, hot or cold, it is 
war and we should not forget it for a single 
moment. It is a war which was declared 
more than a hundred years ago, when in 
1848 an embittered and selfish Karl Marx 
issued the challenging Communist Mani- 
festo. Although this struggle has passed the 
Hundred Years War of the 14th and 15th 
centuries in length, we did not come ta 
recognize it as a war until the rise of com- 
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munism in Russia in 1917 and more espe- 
cially in the past 15 years. 

In four decades communism has developed 
like some huge morbid fungus to threaten 
the flower of Western culture. First under 
Nikolai Lenin, then under Josef Stalin and 
now under Nikita Khrushchev, communism 
has taken over the life, death and thought 
of more than 800 million people, in more 
than a dozen nations. Never in the history 
of the world has there been so great a men- 
tal conquest to say nothing of the physical 
conquest. This enslavement has been ac- 
complished through broken promises, broken 
treaties, skilled deceits, insidious propa- 
ganda, blatant lies, strangling economic 
pressures and brute force. 

It is sad but true that as we look about 
us today we find more people know about 
communism than about Christianity; more 
people know about collectivism and con- 
trolled economies than about capitalism and 
its competitive system of free enterprise. 
This Red form of conquest, if permitted to 
range unchecked, could destroy the individ- 
ual liberties of free men everywhere—the 
hard earned freedom and justice for which 
sO many men have sacrificed so much over 
the past centuries. 

Now we are confronted with the awful 
spectre of communism on our own door- 
step, the unhappy island of Cuba, 90 miles 
from our shore. The staggering fact about 
the proclamation of Cuba as a Marxist state 
is that the strategic Caribbean area is no 
longer a sea of peoples alined behind the 
Monroe Doctrine. Under Communist en- 
croachment and the pressures of Communist 
inspired unrest in a half-dozen nations, the 
Caribbean is no longer secure for the safety 
of the United States. 

As a nation, we are shocked by the events 
of recent weeks in Cuba. Although defeat 
is damaging to prestige, the failure of the 
invasion should not be accepted as final by 
those who love freedom. Even while Fidel 
Castro boasts of victory over the United 
States, he knows we could stamp him out 
like a poisonous reptile. Let us face the 
truth and meet it without recrimination in 
Cuba. It is highly ironic that we went to 
war in 1898 to deliver Cuba from an oppres- 
sive tyranny, but have been hesitating to de- 
liver her from slavery two generations later. 
Now we must weigh decisive action to re- 
pair our blunders and stamp out budding 
communism before it sprouts missile pads a 
few leagues from key strategic targets on our 
soil. 

I am sure freedom-loving Latin Americans 
will join with us in a necessary program of 
action. If they do not, we may have to go 
it alone. But, whether we act in concert or 
alone I am sure that President Kennedy 
does not lack the courage for prompt and de- 
cisive action. He will, I am sure, meet the 
challenge by joining that glorious band of 
national leaders who did not hesitate to face 
great odds or hostile opinions in times that 
tried our national existence. 

These are indeed dark days. We are living 
in an age of tremendous hates and colossal 
lies. The Communist enemy has advanced 
greatly because so many have been indiffer- 
ent or complacent. A British historian has 
made the penetrating observation, we learn 
from history that nothing has aided the 
persistence of falsehood, and the evils re- 
sulting from it, more than the unwillingness 
of good people to admit the truth when it is 
disturbing to their comfortable assurance. 
Yet, I am confident that we Americans are 
waking not only to the dangers of Commu- 
nist subversion and aggressions abroad and 
at home but also to the menace of Commu- 
nist thought to the minds and souls of men. 

Within the past few years, and especially 
the past 4 months, there has been a series 
of warnings which have alerted our people 
to the graveness of the challenge. Some 
have viewed these warnings, such as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assertion that things will get 
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worse before they get better, as pessimistic 
and likely to depress public morale. Others 
see it as realistic and necessary in order to 
dissipate unwarranted complacency. I be- 
lieve that we Americans will never bend our 
knees nor bow our backs to godless and 
boasting Communist leaders who, like Lenin, 
have said that America will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into the Red hands or who, like 
Khrushchev, tell us our grandchildren will 
be living under Communist rule. 

I am confident of victory when I look upon 
you graduates, this happy group, this band 
of brothers, who like that glorious brother- 
hood that won victory for King Henry V on 
St. Crispin’s Day, are swelling the numbers 
of intellectual warriors. You are leaving 
these learned walls and spiritual wells to join 
the swelling chorus of informed, courageous, 
and God-fearing citizens, who are ready to 
meet and triumph over the glittering sophis- 
tries and devious dialectics of communism. 

The stout soldier of today fights with his 
mind. He must be armed with two heroic 
weapons, education and character, or, as I 
prefer to describe them, truth and faith. I 
am sure you acquired both in sufficient meas- 
ure to achieve the shining armor of knight- 
hood conferred upon you this day. But let 
me charge you to keep your weapons ever 
bright by continuous intellectual industry 
throughout all your days. 

I did not attend college. My father died 
untimely when I was a boy and my sainted 
mother had her hands full putting us 
through public school and I had my troubles 
putting myself through some months of 
business college. Over the years, I have ac- 
quired honorary degrees, including that 
which makes me proud to be a member of 
the class of 1961 today. Yet, I would give 
them all if I could exchange them for one 
such as you have earned today. 

In my day a college education was not as 
essential as it is today. In the contest with 
informed evil we must have informed good. 
The sword of truth must be kept bright, if 
it is to aid the lamp of faith in keeping dark- 
ness from the world. Of my own education, 
I can say it has never stopped. What I 
learned so whetted my appetite that I have 
learned through communion with the great 
minds of the past as well as through the 
company of leaders of eur day, whom I was 
fortunate enough to meet in varying meas- 
ures of intimacy. 

Our country and the Western World need, 
more than anything else, the loyalty of in- 
formed young people like yourselves, who 
will not fail to do their duty in the thought 
war. From this deservedly beloved area you 
will fan out the wisdom of the devoted 
teachers here as you achieve leadership in 
the professions, in industry, and in govern- 
ment. You and those who have gone before 
you and those who join you in similar exer- 
cises all over this broad land of ours will 
determine whether this Nation can survive 
as we know it. Iam confident of the answer 
you will give. 


I foresee you will aid in the reaffirmation 
of the precepts which underlie our American 
way of life—freedom under God and justice 
under man. It is you who will preserve the 
ancient virtues of our forefathers until they 
Swell like a mighty tide to carry America 
forward on its destined course of world 
leadership. We cannot fail because we must 
not fail. If we fail, the light of a whole 
world dies because our future leaders must 
possess faith in God and in the virtues of 
the American way. These include the right 
to trial by jury, the right to cast a secret 
ballot, the right to choose one’s way of life, 
the right to rear and educate children in 
love ‘and affection, the right to worship as 
one chooses, the right to pursue freedom 
and happiness, equality of opportunity and 
respect of human dignity. 

What you take away from here from these 
good men of the cloth and these good men of 
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dedicated purpose, you can never repay. 
Each year it becomes more of a struggle for 
these men of learning to give their classes 
more than they gave to keep the pace of 
learning growing in an era of almost un- 
believable intellectual expansion. Each 
year the endowments, which go toward mak- 
ing up the difference in what the student 
pays and what it costs to inform him, buy 
less because costs rise faster than the in- 
comes from such funds. 

There are only about 150 institutions with 
endowments of $5 million or more, un- 
happily not including these whose day we 
celebrate. Only five have endowments of over 
100 million, which should enable them to 
survive as private enterprises in a period 
when higher education may be endangered 
by questioning for Government subsidy. I 
do not believe education should be subsi- 
dized any more than religion should be sub- 
sidized, because in subsidy lurks the danger 
of control. There are men of good intention 
who would lay down conditions for the 
granting of aid, which could, in time, swell 
into the regimentation of the educational 
system. 

The answer for the preservation of insti- 
tutions such as this lies in greater private 
support. The ideal system would be to have 
each student pay in full for what he gets, 
but this would raise the bars of entry so 
high that deserving young men and women 
would be deprived of the right to learn. It 
would appear then that the only sound 
way would be for graduates, like yourselves, 
to make themselves constantly aware of 
their obligations as they progress in life so 
as to continue to pay through life for what 
they received. This will enable your beloved 
alma mater to maintain and improve its 
level of learning, so as to turn out more and 
better graduates in order that we may suc- 
cessfully meet the Soviet challenge to edu- 
cation. 

We hear, all too often, from my generation, 
I am sorry to say, that America has become 
soft, that the traits of character that made 
America great are disappearing, because we 
do not have to face the hardships and the 
challenges of early pioneers. Those who 
complain loudest didn’t do any pioneering on 
their own. There is no doubt that the rug- 
ged life and the common dangers on the 
American frontier did strengthen the moral 
fiber of our forebears and unit them in 
common purpose with less attention to dif- 
ferences of race, creed, or color than we may 
know. Yet, the frontier is not gone beyond 
recall. In this period of conflict we are 
not facing a wilderness of nature but we are 
engaged in battling in a mental jungle. 
Physical courage was an admirable quality 
in conquering the wilderness but mental 
courage is a no less admirable quality to- 
day. 

It has always seemed to me that it takes 
more courage to stand up and fight for an 
idea than exchange blows in war. It takes 
more training for mental warfare than for 
physical warfare. Physical softness can be 
removed in a matter of weeks or months, but 
mental softness is something that cannot 
be overcome except in a matter of years. 
The training of the mind begins in the 
home, where each of us learns to recognize 
authority and respect the rights of others, 
and where each of us learns control of him- 
self and devotion to God. Then the training 
is taken up by schools,- where the young 
are instructed in the problems of making a 
living, and where they learn to rationalize 
their hopes and joys with their destiny and 
their faith. 

Education does not give the answers but 
rather the keys to opening doors where an- 
swers may be sought. Education is a shift- 
ing thing rather than a rigid quality. This 
is good except for the danger that it may en- 
courage shift in faith or surrender of faith 
altogether. Not long back education con- 
sisted of a smattering of Latin and a bit 
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of Greek, some history, a little literature and 
less mathematics. With material advances 
came a demand for specialization in engi- 
neering, chemistry, commerce and law at the 
expense of liberal arts. The classical lan- 
guages were discarded for the more utili- 
tarian modern . More recently we 
have been hearing that the atomic age and 
the space age demand concentration on 
mathematics. 

However, the problems of man are not to 
be solved by a slide rule or a mysterious 
mathematical formula. They can be met 
only by a rounded man who knows that the 
faith and wisdom of the past must be ap- 
plied to the present, if we are to win. Man- 
kind cannot be destined to an existence of 
mathematical robotry, but must achieve that 
happy blend of mastery of the.sciences and 
learning so that every truly educated man 
can have some knowledge of the problems 
of space and at the same time be cheered 
by the warmth of the humanities. 

We must not live entirely in the present 
without respect for the past or regard for 
the future as our materialistic enemy does. 
The world as we know it with planes, rock- 
ets, autos and electrical appliances was not 
built in a day. In back of each contribu- 
tion in harnessing nature, conquering time 
and increasing comfort are years and even 
centuries of thought. We cannot dismiss the 
past without gratitude and we must not for- 
get that posterity is our responsibility, not 
our scapegoat, 

We cannot know the present unless we 
know the past. One of our weaknesses in 
our struggle with communism has been that 
some of our citizens and even some of our 
soldiers do not know or understend the poli- 
cies we have pledged our lives and fortunes 
to protect. It would seem also that there 
has been too little emphasis on the teaching 
of the American way of life. 

We can be gratified that this lack of 
knowledge is being corrected. There is not 
only more emphasis on current problems 
in the classrooms but also by civic minded 
citizens and persons in political life. In as- 
suming control of the Government President 
Kennedy cautioned us not to ask what the 
Government can do for us, but what we can 
do for our Government. Over recent years 
citizens have come to expect their Govern- 
ment to do everything for them from the 
cradle to the grave. This is because over 
many years the Government did no do 
enough. I am one of those who believe that 
for too long our. Government lacked a heart, 
but this does not mean that today our Gov- 
ernment is no more than an inexhaustible 
pocketbook. 

It is not, in my considered opinion, the 
duty of the Government to make every citi- 
zen happy. It is rather the sacred obliga- 
tion of the Government to see to it that 
every citizen can make himself happy. I 
sometimes think that men in politics are so 
concerned with giving the people what they 
want that they neglect their sworn obliga- 
tion to give the people what is good for 
them, even though they may not like it. I 
believe Americans should apply the golden 
rule of Christianity to their precious heritage 
of American citizenship and do unto their 
Government as they would have it do for 
them. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
necessary for me yesterday to be in 
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Louisiana, in connection with my duties 
as @ Member of Congress, so I did not 
have the privilege then of joining with 
my colleagues in paying my respects to 
the most eminent Member of the Con- 
gress—one of the foremost public of- 
ficials and men within the entire exist- 
ence of our great Nation—upon the mo- 
mentous occasion of reaching the point 
of having served in the high office of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
more than twice as long as any of his 
predecessors in that illustrious position. 

Therefore, with warm personal affec- 
tion and a deep sense of humility and 
appreciation, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my most sincere con- 
gratulations to one of the truly greatest 
of all Americans, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN. 

It is my earnest and prayerful hope 
that our beloved Speaker, who has served 
this body and our Nation with unwaver- 
ing devotion and integrity, outstanding 
ability and matchless distinction through 
more than 48 years—almost 17 of those 
years as Speaker—shall be granted many 
more years of good health and active, 
faithful, fruitful service. 





King Crab in Alaska Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
there was printed in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 12, a front page article 
by staff reporter Ray Schrick. Mr. 
Schrick describes the recent competitive 
activities of Japanese and Soviet fishing 
fleets which, in the view of many Amer- 
ican experts, threaten the American 
crabbing industry. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Kinc CraB Piays ROLES IN MeEpIcaL RE- 
SEARCH RIVALRY WITH RUSSIANS 
(By Ray Schrick) 

KoprakK, ALASKA.—An ugly ocean inhabi- 
tant is helping businessmen diversify their 
operations, stimulating medical research, 
stirring arguments between Russians, Jap- 
anese, and Americans—and showing up on 
an increasing number of dinner tables 
around the United States. 

Back of all this activity is the king crab, 
found in abundance in the icy waters off 
Alaska’s coasts. Adult king crabs average 
10 pounds in weight, and some tip the scales 
at up to 20 pounds. From claw to claw, 
they may measure up to 6 feet. And their 
red and white meat, available either in cans 
or in frozen form, is considered a delicacy 
by many Americans. 

As recently as 1952, the Alaskan catch 
totaled only 200,000 crabs, all taken by US. 
fishermen. Then Japanese boats began to 
move into the international waters three 
miles or more off Alaska’s coast; in 1959 they 
were joined by the Russians. The Soviet 
fishermen last year caught an estimated one 
million-trabs, the Japanese took 1.9 million, 
and Americans came in with 2.1 million—a 
total of 5 million. 
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“FENCES” ON THE OCEAN FLOOR 


The arguments between U.S. fishermen 
and their foreign rivals center largely on 
fishing methods. Both the Russians and 
the Japanese fish with giant “tangle” nets, 
measuring 10 feet wide and about 5 miles 
long. The nets are dropped to the ocean 
floor. One long side is weighted so it will 
remain on the bottom; the other is attached 
to surface floats by means of long lines. 
The result is a lengthy “fence” extending 
along the bottom of the ocean. 

As the crabs walk along the ocean floor, 
they become entangled in the nets. Period- 
ically, the nets are hauled up and the crabs 
are removéd and dumped in the boats, which 
often are huge floating factories, capable 
of canning or freezing the meat. 

Use of the nets alone is irritating to the 
Americans. In some Alaskan waters, the 
U.S. fishermen are forbidden by Alaskan -law 
from using nets; even if this weren’t true, 
the Americans say their high labor costs 
would make it uneconomic for them to have 
workers pick the crabs from the nets. 

The U.S. fishermen are particularly irate 
over what they consider the foreigners’ over- 
use of the nets. In some cases, Americans 
contend, several of the nets have been used 
to cover up to 10 square miles of ocean. 


HERRING SERVE AS BAIT 


The Americans catch the crabs in huge 
“pots,” wire-mesh traps that are baited with 
herring or other fish and lowered to the 
ocean bottom. The pots are emptied once 
@ day, and the live crabs are placed in salt- 
water tanks on the fishing vessels. The 
boats return to shore each day, delivering 
their catch to processing plants there. 

As the U.S. catch has grown, more Ameri- 
can firms have moved into the field. A 
number of these have been salmon canners; 
by packing king crab, the salmon plants can 
stay open in the winter when they other- 
wise would be closed. Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., headquartered in Bellingham, 
Wash., now accounts for about 40 percent 
of the U.S. king crab pack, compared with 
none in 1955. For the first time last win- 
ter, king crab was packed at Kodiak by 
Alaska Packers Association, a big salmon 
packer controlled by California Packing 
Corp. 

The U.S. companies, already competing in 
domestic markets with some imports from 
Japan, may face new competition soon. 
The U.S. Government recently lifted a 1951 
ban on imports of crab meat from Russia; 
the ban was based on the U.S. contention 
that the Russians were using slave labor to 
pack the meat. 

The king crab’s role in medical research so 
far is a limited one. Two crabs recently 
were placed alive in plastic bags and flown to 
Harvard Medical School; there researchers 
are studying the crab’s ability to speed up 
its own heartbeat. Other crustaceans have 
similar ability, but the king crab’s large size 
makes it easier to study. A substance ex- 
tracted from the king crab’s nerve tissue has 
been used to stimulate the heartbeats of 
crayfish. The substance later may be tried 
in higher animals, possibly in man. Heart 
stimulants such as digitalis and adrenalin 
are sometimes used to speed up hearts that 
have begun to falter because of shock, sur- 
gery, or heart failure. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 





SPEECH 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to presume to add any flowery 
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phrases to the outpouring of complimen- 
tary comment which has accompanied 
the passing by Speaker Raysurn of one 
ef the great milestones of his career—the 
milestone that marks his service as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
twice as long as any other man in the 
history of the Nation. 

To all of the wonderful things which 
have been said about Speaker Raysurn, 
on the floor of the House and elsewhere 
in the past few days I can only add a 
fervent “Amen.” History has already 
recorded his accomplishments in glow- 
ing terms, and the historians of a later 
day will, I am sure, have much to add to 
this unparalleled record. 





Address by Frank R. Ahligren at Memorial 
Day Services, National Cemetery, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, each year Memorial Day serv- 
ices, conducted under the auspices of 
one of the recognized veterans’ organi- 
zations, is held in the National Ceme- 
tery in Memphis. This year these serv- 
ices honoring the service dead of all wars 
was addressed by Hon. Frank R. Ahigren, 
editor, the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Mr. Ahlgren has long been recognized 
as one of the most influential editors in 
the country, and this great newspaper 
has wide circulation in the Midsouth, 
and reflects the prestige and usefulness 
of its editor. 

While I was not able to attend these 
exercises this year because of my pres- 
ence in Washington, I have been ad- 
vised by Rabbi James A. Wax that the 
speech delivered by Mr. Ahlgren was one 
of the finest that he has heard in a long 
time. 

Mr. Morris Solomon, chairman of the 
American Legion Post Nos 1, who was in 
charge of the arrangements, has written 
me of his appreciation and that of the 
large crowd which attended. 

Each forwarded to me a copy of the 
speech and I have read it with care, and 
“with deep gratitude to them for their 
thoughtfulness. 

I share their high approval of this 
very splendid address, and in order that 
the great number of readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, in addition to my 
colleagues, may have the benefit of it, I 
have asked the privilege of inserting the 
address in the Recorp this day. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY FRANK R. AHLGREN, EDITOR, THE 

COMMERCIAL APPEAL, MEMPHIS, TENN., AT 
, THE Memoria Day SERVICES, NATIONAL 

CEMETERY, SUNDAY, May 28, 1961 

Gathered together in the quietude of this 
resting place of heroes, we think of men of 
faith, courage and vision. This spot and 
this hour calls to mind those who suffered 
and died that freedom might live. 
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This combination of time and place com- 
memorates the soul-searching situations 
and magnificent accomplishments endured 
and immortalized by our Nation’s honored 
dead. We stand today in the presence of 
the spirit of Valley Forge and Shiloh, Cha- 
teau-Thiery and Pearl Harbor and Heart- 
break Ridge—in the spirit of faith and 
courage and vision creating and preserving 
our cherished heritage of freedom. 

We gather here today to renew vows that 
the lesson so dearly learned at Valley Forge 
and relearned at all the hallowed way-stops 
of our country’s history, must never be for- 
gotten. For we know today that éternal 
vigilance, self-sacrifice and belief in God are 
as vital for freedom as in 1777—and that 
apathy and partisan politics can be as 
disastrous. 

Never more than today has the world 
stood in such need of men and women of 
courage. In the words of Winston Churchill, 
“Courage.is the first of human qualities be- 
cause it is the quality which guarantees all 
others.” 

/We need as never before men and women 
who have the courage of their conviction to 
prove right from wrong, to eradicate cor- 
ruption from public service, to lessen the 
gulf between labor and management, to 
eliminate racial and religious discrimina- 
tion—in brief, courage to make of our hard- 
won freedom here at home an ever more 
complete living reality, and courage to ex- 
tend freedom throughout the world. 

We need the spirit of scaling new horizons 
which David Livingstone described in one 
tremendous sentence: “I will go anywhere— 
provided it be forward.” Freedom on the 
march can put the totalitarian forces in 
headlong retreat. But courage and wis- 
dom, not hesitancy and fear, must mark the 
path of freedom’s crusade. ¥ 

In the spirit of Maxwell Anderson’s “Val- 
ley Forge,” “Walk upright, masterless, doff a 
hat to none.” 

We face grave challenges both from with- 
in and from without. We are engaged in a 
prolonged struggle with the dread forces of 
totalitarianism testing whether freedom 
shall long endure. We are being challenged 
as never a people in all mankind’s history. 

To talk about the challenge to America 
means that we must sincerely talk about 
faith, salvation, and character. Acting on 
this very principle, evangelists through the 
years have worked to instill a firm belief in 
God, and the evangelists’ art is made up 
of the basic idea that until the inner heart 
speaks to the practical mind, that none will 
confirm their convictions and take direct 
action against the problems and perils of 
their time. 

Who can deny that freedom rests to faith? 
Surely beneath and undergirding all of our 
political, social, and economic expressions, 
there is a simple idea that the individual, as 
a child of God, is endowed with rights by the 
fact tha? he exists. This is a gift of God. 

Now without this idea, the idea of free- 
dom shrinks to mere nothingness—a mere 
mechanical thing, a worked out arrangement 
among men that can be changed whenever 
desired. -Who would be so foolish now as 
to say that abandonment of the spiritual 
concept of freedom is not always preface to 
its full loss as in the case of everyone of the 
Communist-Socialist countries. 

How can we survive as a nation dedicated 
to the simple American concept of this Re- 
public with its democratic methods and 
Christian ethics, with its historic canopy 
shielding people of all faiths? Believe me, 
the question of whether or not we survive— 
whether we stay alive as purposeful en- 
tities—isn’t going to go away if we ignore 
it. 

What does this mean to us as Ameri- 
cans? 

Obviously, we must be enormously strong 
militarily. We also must be enormously 
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strong of will, of character. We must bold- 
ly act to be sure that our children learn 
and understand the spiritual, moral, con- 
stitutional, and free economic principles of 
our country and feel them strongly, deeply. 

No nation on earth has a greater need 
to educate its children about the reasons 
for its greatness than does America. 

We must enlarge our goals. We must add 
to our oath and our law the tenets of the 
rights of private property, the right to bar- 
gain with employers and employees, the right 
to go into business, compete and make a 
profit, and the right to freedom from ar- 
bitrary Government regulation and control. 

If we do not cherish and guard all of our 
heritage with as much courage and dedica- 
tion as the brave men who won and pre- 
served our freedom for us, we will lose to the 
Communists without a shot being fired. 
They are coming after us. Their sense of 
mission is recklessly dedicated. 

There are some specific things to be done. 
America’s challenge is to get off the defen- 
sive and get on the offensive, taking the 
American ideal with such zeal to every part 
of our country and to all parts of the world 
that this tidal wave of brutality is rolled 
back. 

The challenge to Americans requires us to 
know all about the peril of world Socialist 
communism. All over the globe, govern- 
ments have become the enemy of the people 
by growing bigger and faster than the econ- 
omy calculated to sustain it. Add to this the 
toll taken by corruption, which is the twin 
sister of communism. In the whole history 
of the struggle for man’s liberty the greatest 
has been against governments which rule 
man instead of being man’s servant. 

We must, as a people, more meaningfully 
define our national goals and objectives and 
again thus refuel the uplifted torch of lib- 
erty. But that can only come from within 
the heart and soul and body politic of an 
awakened America. 

There is a growing recognition of this fact 
as America stands today at a critical moment 
in history, fighting to halt and repel the 
advancing growth and spread of an alien 
ideology completely dedicated to the sup- 
pression of freedom, to domination around 
the world. For half a century, the challenge 
of communism steadily has grown in all of 
its ramifications—economic, social, psycho- 
logical and political as well as military—un- 
til today it is reaching the full crest of its 


purpose. 

The challenge has never been so grave nor 
the cold war so hot. The relative power of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has never been so great 
in the military, economic, and political-sub- 
versive fields. The free world must awaken— 
now. 2 
We need to be pulled out, figuratively, of 
our wine-fited-bathtubs and thrown under 
an ice-cold shower. 

The alternatives to such an awakening are 
either a nuclear hell or the continued sub- 
mersion of free men beneath the dignity- 
destroying waves of communism. 

The Red-written record is clear. And it 
has been starkly clear since the first rant- 
ings of Marx and Engels and Lenin against 
God and man. Make no mistake: Civiliza- 
tion dedicated to a Supreme Being and 
Communism are locked in a struggle to the 
finish—and wiser heads than mine have 
realized it. 

Like ‘you, -I view the situation with 
trepidation, but I am more shaken by the 
fact that many of our people do’not. They 
are too complacent, too beset with seek- 
ing final solutions to world problems 
through such hopeful policies as contain- 
ment and status quo, even as they are lulled 
by talk of peaceful coexistence and loll in 
the lap of luxury and domestic prosperity. 

Our people must come to the realization 
that the tides of history cannot be contained 
and that there is no such thing as main- 
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taining the status quo in war, hot or cold. 
Unless we have the urge to push forward, 
we shall be trust back. 

I can find in history no periods which 
mankind views with real pride except those 
in which heroic efforts, usually accompanied 
by great sacrifices, were made to advance. 
There is inspiration and growth in the path 
of progress; that is only atrophy of the 
spirit in fancied security and repose. 

The great illusion of the invincibility of 
American power needs to be carefully reex- 
amined in the cold light of this new era. 

I would not be a party to encouragement 
of this complacency, but I would be remiss 
if I did not, at this time, take note of the 
exhilarating performance of Commander 
Shepard, whose flight through space was 
watched by friend and foe alike. I do re- 
mind you that we can, if we but discipline 
ourselves and put first things first, more 
than match the regimented efforts of the 
faceless ones who move only under the So- 
viet dictator’s lash. 

But there can be no doubt in any well- 
informed mind that a rapidly expanding So- 
viet technology with all its sinister facets, 
poses the greatest threat of our day to the 
peaceful and productive evolution of man- 
kind. With all our energy and resourceful- 
ness we must counter this threat—but it 
cannot be done by ignoring it. 

What is needed is a plan of action to in- 
sure a dynamic future—to continue our 
growth and prosperity—to gain and keep a 
lead in the technological race with the Com- 
munists—to advance our civilization in the 
interests of the peoples of the world as well 
as ourselves. 

To do this we must arouse our people from 
their complacency and we, as a Nation, must 
awaken more fully to the dangers confront- 
ing us. We must take positive steps to 
crystallize a counterstrategy against Com- 
munist plans for domination of the earth. 
Here, it is important that we resurrect the 
spirit and determination—the faith, cour- 
age and vision—of the heroes we honor this 
day. 

On the international scene, our leaders 
must seize, retain and exploit the initiative 
in all fields of human endeavor. We must 
unmask the false image Communism is pro- 
jecting to the world—the image of a win- 
ning movement—inevitably riding the ris- 
ing wave of history. We must use the fruits 
of our free enterprise technology to counter 
and disprove this Soviet claim. 

An obvious example of this initiative is 
the need for greater concentration of tech- 
nological effort in Asia and Africa. This is 
essential in order to bolster underdeveloped 
countries now reaching out from centuries 
of backwardness toward the promise of po- 
litical liberty, economic freedom and ma- 
terial improvement. In this uncommitted 
part of the world, we have some influence, 
and we should have; but we should not con- 
fuse our affluence at home with our influence 
abroad. 

To have luxuries is one thing; to have 
comfort is another; and to have the neces- 
sities of life a third. What are luxuries to 
others are considered necessities by us. It 
is high time now for Americans to differ- 
entiate between these separate and pro- 
foundly different human requirements and 
possessions and reassess our values from a 
mature and modern viewpoint. 

The populations of the Middle East and 
Latin America share a common awareness 
of the problems in Asia and Africa—and a 
passionate conviction that ‘they can offset 
the great divergence between their living 
standards and those of the West. If peace 
and stability are to be maintained in this 
shrinking world of ours, their aspirations 
must be recognized and their needs met to 
a greater degree. To the extent we can as- 
sist, we should, in the interest of both hu- 
manity and of international peace. 
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If the threat of world communism were 
removed tomorrow, the problems caused by 
ethnic nationalism so rampant in all the 
underdeveloped areas of the world would 
still challenge our best efforts for the next 
century. 

Next, there are some economic actions 
we can with great profit fashion into a pow- 
erful offensive against our opponent. 

We must increase the overall U.S. indus- 
trial growth rate to 5 percent and bet- 
ter * * * spend whatever is clearly neces- 
sary for vital national programs, domestic 
and foreign * * * promote all facets of our 
productive free-enterprise system * * * 
place foreign trade, credit and aid policies 
on a sensible competitive and long-term 


basis * * * and maintain a monetary 
structure strong at home and _ sound 
abroad. 


Lastly, but most important, we must re- 
double our efforts to guard and advance our 
American way of life—a life based on a be- 
lief in the dignity of man, faith in God and 
freedom and justice for all. Our standard of 
living, enhanced by an exploding technology, 
is something else altogether. It is contribu- 
tory to this goal but must not be controlling. 

The American way of life was clearly 
spelled out by our founders and preserved 
with the blood of patriots. Today, though 
less than 200 years old as a nation, we stand 
as the leader of all freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. This is why we must lead; this 
is what we have to protect. 

Quality is more important than quantity. 
If democracy is only the triumph of medioc- 
rity, we are doomed. We must not tarry in 
the mirage of material comforts when there 
are bolder and brighter horizons worthy of 
our struggle. 

We must never, never forget that the real 
capstone of all strength lies in firm advance- 
ment of the spiritual values that have made 
America the leading Nation’on this earth— 
that infatuation with things material can 
destroy us—that the true strength of freemen 
and nations everywhere comes from a faith 
in a Supreme Being—dedication to a just 
cause and courage to live, or if necessary to 
die, for it. 

Thus, the heavy mantle of free world lead- 
ership, now resting precariously on our 
shoulders, will drape itself more securely and 
more gracefully about us if- we not only 
guard it against the ominous pressures of 
today but guide our Nation to an enlightened 
and happier tomorrow. The need for cour- 
age on the battlefield * * * such as those 
about us this day displayed in such noble 
measure * * * was never greater than in the 
mortal combat in which we are now locked 
to the finish. 

The great days of America must not lie 
shrouded in past glories. We have but 
glimpsed the dawn of national achievement. 
Unlimited is our future if we have the cour- 
age to seek it. 

A glimpse of the coming years burns bright 
with promise—for those who dare. Our her- 
itage bespeaks our greater destiny, and free- 
men everywhere pray that we will find the 
wisdom and the strength to gain it for all 
mankind. 

The kind of national spirit, dedication and 
courage that we must have today was clearly 
demonstrated to the Connecticut State Leg- 
islature back in the 18th century. Those 
were still times of deep-rooted superstitions 
and beliefs about all of the forces of nature. 
When the sun darkened from a total eclipse 
of the moon, the good citizens of Hartford 
thought the day of judgment was at hand. 

The legislature was in session that day and 
the members, some of them panicstricken, 
began to rush about excitedly. The speaker 
of the house stilled the commotion and 
rapped for order. Then the old man raised 
his voice about the babble and said: 

“This darkness does not matter unless it 
means the end of the world. And if the 
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world is indeed ending, I choose to meet my 
Maker while doing my duty. Therefore, I ask 
that candles may be brought, so that this 
house can continue its business.” 

So on this day of tribute to our noble 
dead, let us take our candles and light them, 
now, for all the world to see. 





Government Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, ever increasing Government 
deficit spending is the cause of great con- 
cern to millions of Americans. This 
concern is well expressed in a column by 
Arthur Caylor in the San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin of Monday, June 5, 
1961. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Beware, J.F.K., BEWARE 
(By Arthur Caylor) 


DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY, Sir: I address 
you thus to ask a favor. Please raise my 
taxes. Ask Congress to do it if you can’t. 
But get ’em raised. Ten percent, I'd say, 
would be about right. 

This is an odd way to ask for a raise, I'll 
admit. But, Mr. President, I’d just natu- 
rally rather spend my hard-earned savings 
on rockets than on tranquilizers. 

And you have me on tranquilizers, sir 
Yes, indeed, you do. For I’m scared and 
nervous. And every time you ask Congress 
for a few billion mere—always on the buy- 
now-pay-later plan—I get nervouser and 
nervouser. About inflation, of course. 

I assume, of course, that if you can raise 
my taxes you’ll raise everybody else’s taxes. 
I’m not asking for special treatment. This 
will let all of us make those extra sacrifices 
you've been calling for. OK? 


CAN’T EAT IT AND HAVE IT, TOO 


The idea that we won’t have to pay for 
our trip to the moon and other such proj- 
ects if we just put it off long enough is 
plumb scary—and to an awful lot of people. 
Unfortunately, I can prove this. 

We’re scared because sometimes you seem 
to be falling for it. You talk about “eco- 
nomic growth” and “gross national prod- 
uct” as if they meant we can have our pie- 
in-the-sky and eat it too. Can’t, of course. 

But look at what goes on. Most people 
believe that what gives at the New York 
Stock Exchange tells the story. They 
couldn’t be wronger. What goes on cur- 
rently in the widespread over-the-counter 
market completely dwarfs all of the activity 
in all the established exchanges of the coun- 
try. I said all. Not just New York. Not 
just California, All. 

May I suggest to you, sir, what this means. 
It means that the people of this Nation 
have turned from investment to specula- 
tion. This happened once before. You re- 
member the date—1929. 

And, as in 1929, the people of this country 
are speculating on OPM—other -people’s 
money. It’s a good trick if you can do it. 

In 1929, $10,000 would buy you $100,000 in 
credit at any Wall Street establishment. 
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Times have changed, of course, The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board keeps an eye on Wall 
Street and is even now talking about rais- 
ing stock margins there to 90 from 70 per- 
cent. 

But that’s as far as it goes. It does noth- 
ing worth mentioning about over-the-coun- 
ter trading in unlisted stocks. Anybody 
who trades in “unlisted” stocks can borrow, 
borrow, borrow. 

PAYING FOR THE PRIVILEGE 


So that’s what they’re doing. They put 
whatever stocks they can in hock—so they 
can buy more. This is called pyramiding. 
It’s the kindof thing people do when they 
see inflation ahead. 

Sir, they are paying for this privilege, 
from 12 to 30 percent interest.. This is not 
an outlay they expect to recapture through 
earnings. They expect to recapture it, 
through inflation. 

Please pass the tranquilizers. 
other. Maybe I need two. 

Anyhow, people have learned that they 
can borrow all the banks are willing to 
lend them—all they can get. So they’re 
borrowing at loan-shark interest—as the 
smart way to keep ahead of inflation. 

I hope you don’t mind my saying this is 
your fault, sir. But it is. It comes about 
because so many people have decided that 
you'll go along with your advisers. They 
may be the best brains Harvard has to offer. 
But the mass of the people don’t think that 
way at all. 

Institutional buyers and high pressure ad- 
visory services, who have to be on the right 
side or they’re sunk, are going along with 
the inflation-fearers. And, certainly, they 
don’t expect any dividend to pay that 30 
percent interest and then turn in a margin 
of profit. 


HOW IT HAPPENED IN 1929 


They simply assume that inflation, 
brought on by Government “pay-later”’ 
spending, will force prices up, up, up. This 
is the same spirit of abandon that brought 
on the 1929 crash. Yet nobody seems to 
fear a crash. They just fear being caught 
with cash that has lost its oomph. 

Sir, I wouldn’t need a tranquilizer if I 
thought you paid more attention to the 
opinion of the people, expressed in a thou- 
sand brokerage offices, than you do to the 
opinion of those Harvard professors, 

The Harvard professors, of course, talk, 
talk, talk. They make their motions con- 
vincing. On the other hand the people 
don’t talk at all. They just go and put their 
money on the line. That’s the indication of 
what they believe. 

So far, it hasn't mattered much to busi- 
ness what professors believe about eco- 
nomics. But what the people believe is al- 
ways basic. If they have confidence, 
everything’s okay. If they lack confidence 
everything’s jittery. As of right now. 


I need an- 





Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1962 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


The House {n Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7445) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpo- 
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rations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with my colleague, 
the Honorable Onin E, TEAGUE, of Texas, 
in support of his amendment to restore 
$5 million to the original Bureau of the 
Budget recommendation for construc- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
facilities in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H.R. 7445). I concur 
wholeheartedly with the general remarks 
of Congressman TEAGUE and others on 
the necessity of maintaining the orderly 
$75 million annual appropriation for 
this purpose. 

The 12-year $900 million construction 
program now in effect provides, in my 
view, the very minimum required for re- 
placement of outmoded installations 
with facilities to meet minimum medi- 
cal standards. 

At Vancouver, Wash., in the district 
which I serve, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital is housed in a group of can- 
tonment-type buildings constructed in 
1941 for the care of war wounded. I 
have been advised by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that its present plans en- 
visage using this facility for at least the 
next 5 years. If this is as quickly as 
the present hospital construction pro- 
gram can provide for the replacement of 
these 20-year-old “temporary” buildings 
at Vancouver, then I am convinced that 
the program should certainly not be 
slowed up by the proposed reduction in 
the annual allocation. 





Chainstore Sales of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
housewife is, it appears, becoming con- 
scious of the value of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in her family’s diet. : 

This is borne out by the data contained 
in the following article which appeared 
in the editorial section of the June 10 
issue of the Packer: 

CHAINSTORE SALES OF FRESH FRUITS AND 

VEGETABLES 

Analysis of customer expenditures in chain 
food stores show they spend 9.6 cents of their 
food dollar for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
note the grocery editions of Chain Store Age. 
Last year this amounted to $2,444,800,000 
spent for fresh fruits and vegetables in food 
chains. It represents a 4.2-percent dollars in- 
crease over the amount spent during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Biggest sales gains were registered during 
April, May, and June when customers spent 
$674,600,000 in the food chains for fresh 
produce—a 6.1-percent increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 

A detailed breakdown of customer pur- 
chases in 4,000 chain food stores shows the 
typical housewife spent her fresh fruit and 
vegetable dollar as follows: 
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There was an increase in expenditures on 
citrus, potatoes, bananas, apples, grapes, 
berries and tomatoes over previous years. 
Soft fruits and green vegetable sales were 
somewhat less than in previous years. 





Transportation Key to Alaska’s Future, 
Safeguard of the Free World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp an essay 
written by an Anchorage high school 
girl, Miss Martha Davis, daughter of Lt. 
Col. Robert J. Davis of Fort Richardson, 
Alaska. This essay won for its author 
first prize in a contest sponsored by the 
National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation, North Pole Chapter. I am proud 
to commend this essay to my colleagues. 

There keing no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION: KEY TO ALASKA’sS FUTURE, 
SAFEGUARD OF THE FREE WORLD f 

The word “transportation” has been de- 
fined as “the process of carrying from one 
place to another.” This is a simple defini- 
tion of a seemingly simple word; in fact, if 
the dictionary were our only guide, we might 
be inclined to regard the concept of trans- 
portation as an uncomplicated, uninterest- 
ing, and-unimportant matter. 

But this is hardly the case. Transporta- 
tion, that simple word, represents a whole 
concpet upon which our country, our lives, 
and our futures depend. 

Some 350 years ago, the English poet John 
Donne wrote that “No man is an island, 
entire of itself; he is a part of the continent, 
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& part of the main.” Following-this idea, no 
nation, no city, exists as an island, entire 
of itself. Each nation and each city is de- 
pendent on one another; each is an im- 
portant part of the main—our world. 

But before each nation and each city can 
become important parts of our world, they 
must first be united. And the one and only 
way through which the people of our na- 
tions and cities can be united: transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation is the key which unlocks 
the door of greatness. A nation which has 
an extensive and efficient system of transpor- 
tation is a nation which leads the world. 

Our own United States of American is 
@ vivid example of one of the world’s lead- 
ing nations, and similarly, it is an example 
of a nation which does have a well-devel- 
oped system of transportation. Because 
our land is united by road, by air, by water, 
and by rail, as well as by common beliefs 
and ideals, we can truly call ourselves the 
United States of America. 

As citizens of the United States, we may 
be justly proud of our system of transporta- 
tion. Each of our 50 States has certainly 
done its part, but I don’t think that any 
State has felt the tremendous influence of 
transportation as greatly as the State of 
Alaska. 

But before we can fully understand this 
influence of transportation in our 49th 
State, we must first find the answers to a 
few questions. 

The first question: Why is transportation 
so vital to the State of Alaska? 

Because of its unique geographic loca- 
tion, Alaska must have an effective system 
of transportation. The land in this State 
is vast, remote, and for the most part, un- 
tamed; the people of Alaska are sometimes 
separated by hundreds of miles of wilder- 
ness. Thus if Alaskans are to be united 
and if Alaska is to become a leading State, 
an efficient transportation system is nec- 
essary. 

In addition to maintaining good means 
of travel throughout the State, Alaska must 
be linked to the rest of the United States. 
If our State is to be bound to our country 
economically and culturally, we must have 
an effective transportation system from 
Alaska to the south 49—a lifeline from 
our great State to the rest of the country. 

So far we have viewed the importance of 
transportation in Alaska only on a State 
and national level. But the significance of 
transportation in our State is far greater 
than we sometimes think. Transportation 
in Alaska is a matter which concerns not 
only the citizens of the United States; for 
it also concerns every citizen of every free 
country in the world. 

Alaska is the free world’s most strategic 
air crossroads; our State’s contribution to 
national defense is immeasurable. In time 
of peace, Alaska alone has the power to link 
the United States quickly and effectively with 
her allies in Europe, Asia, and beyond. And 
in time of war, Alaska’s air transportation 
can become the safeguard and sentinel of 
the entire free world. Our vast northland 
has become, and is becoming even more, the 
“listening post” of the anti-Communist 
world. Should war break out, the transpor- 
tation system in Alaska could well become 
the most important asset in our favor. The 
foresight of Alaska’s peacetime transporta- 
tion system of today could well become the 
efficient war machine of tomorrow. 

Although war is a hateful concept, it_is 
a concept which all too often materializes. 
The United States must be prepared, and 
the development of Alaska’s transportation 
system is perhaps the most vital part of this 
national defense. 

And so we are now able to understand the 
tremendous importance of Alaska’s trans- 
portation system—within the State, within 
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the country, and most important, within the 
free world. 

Now we are ready to examine the actual 
“parts” which compose the transportation 
system of Alaska, and decide how each— 
road, water, rail, and air—has contributed to 
this important transportation system. 

The Alaska Highway is a vital link between 
the people of Alaska and the people of the 
rest of the Nation. Like all the other modes 
of transportation in Alaska, the highway has 
been faced with many obstacles. But the 
people of Alaska, with their true pioneer 
spirit, have overcome these obstacles; and 
today, the Alaska Highway stands as an 
easily accessible and economical route from 
our State to the south 49. 

The Alaska Highway has accomplished a 
great deal, but it will accomplish even more 
in years to come. With the construction of 
modern causeways and with other far-seeing 
improvements, the Alaska Highway will be- 
come one of the most practical and popular 
highways in the United States. 

Another important mode of transportation 
in Alaska is water transportation. In some 
remote areas of the State, the steamboat is 
the only means of transportation; and it has 
become a veritavle godsend to those Alaskans 
who, otherwise, would be isolated from the 
rest of the State. 

In addition to the significane of this intra- 
Alaska water transportation, the Pacific 
Ocean provides another strengthening life- 

~-line between Alaska and the south 49. As 
a good mode of transportation for many 
commodities, the Alaska shipping industry 
does a thriving business. In his book “Op- 
portunity in Alaska,” George Sundborg at- 
tests to the promise of this industry that— 

“The operation of steamships between 
Alaska and the States is a profitable enter- 
prise is indicated by the experience of the 
principal carrier in the trade which, starting 
with a $3 million investment in 1911, had by 
1939 paid more than $15 million in dividends 
and built up a fleet and other property the 
fair value of which, for ratemaking purposes, 
the company contended was $14 million.” 

Thus is the field of water transportation 
another real asset in the development of 
transportation in Alaska. 

The Alaska Railroad, more than any other 
single mode of transportation in Alaska, 
stands as an example of what the pioneer 
spirit of the Alaskan people can accomplish. 
Ever since the railroad began service in 1915, 
it has had to overcome countless problems, 
such as poor equipment and unpopular con- 
gressional rulings concerning its rates. But 
the people of Alaska did overcome these and 
other stumbling blocks, and today the Alaska 
Railroad is the largest transportation organi- 
zation of the State. 

Pouring millions of dollars into the local 
economy and providing jobs for thousands 
of Alaskans, the Alaska Railroad has proven 
a valuable asset to both transportation and 
to economy. 

Looking to the future of railroading in 
Alaska, another great venture looms ahead: 
the construction of a rail transportation sys- 
tem from Alaska to the rest of the United 
States. A dependable Alaska-U.S. railroad is 
not merely a desire which we hope can ima- 
terialize someday. It is an absolute neces- 
sity. If Alaska is to become a really de- 
veloped and populated area, such a railroad 
is imperative. 

Thus has the Alaska Railroad made con- 
siderable strides, and thus does it need to 
make one more giant stride. 

Air transportation is probably the most 
unique and important feature in the trans- 
portation system of Alaska. We have already 
mentioned our State as the air crossroads 
of the free world, for -the strategic signif- 
icance of air travel in Alaska is unques- 
tioned. In the years to come, Anchorage’s 
International Airport will become the meet- 
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ing place of dignitaries from all over the 
world. 

In addition to its importance to the mili- 
tary tactician and to the diplomat, air trans- 
portation in Alaska is also important to all 
of its citizens. Alaska’s bush pilots have 
been widely acclaimed, and the keen interest 
of the citizenry in the air industry is ap- 
parent throughout the State. As an example 
of the airmindedness of Alaska’s citizens, 
in 1956 it was estimated that there was 1 
small plane for every 133 persons in the An- 
chorage area. In that same year, it was re- 
ported that only Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York City had more air traffic than An- 
chorage. 

Thus the development of air transporta- 
tion in Alaska is probably the most advanced 
mode of travel, both within the State and 
from Alaska to the rest of the country and 
to the rest of the world. I think without a 
doubt, that the field of air transportation 
holds the greatest and most powerful poten- 
tial in making Alaska a real leader in the de- 
velopment of transportation. 

And so we have gained some understand- 
ing of the tremendous importance of trans- 
portation in Alaska. We have explored the 
four major modes of travel in our State— 
road, water, rail, and air—and we have seen 
how each is significant in the development of 
Alaska. Most important, perhaps we now 
may realize the vital part which our State 
plays in the field of national defense. 

Tomorrow the country will be ours; the 
future lies ahead. But what of transporta- 
tion in the years to come? “Key to Alaska’s 
future, safeguard of the free world’; the an- 
swer is up to us. 





A Sound Statement of Principles—State- 
ment of Horace Y. Kitchell, President 
General, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, an 
outstanding patriotic organization of 
which I have the honor to be a member, 
recently elected as its president general, 
Horace Y. Kitchell, of Greenwood, Miss. 
Mr. Kitchell is a close personal friend 
of mine and a prominent businessman 
who has long been active in the civic 
affairs of our community and state. 

President General Kitchell will be an 
outstanding leader of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. His statement of 
principles of this great national society 
is an indication of the high goals to 
which he will lead the SAR. I not only 
commend the statement, but recom- 
mend it to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress and our Executive 
Department. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it as part of the Rrecorp. 
A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF THE Na- 

TIONAL SOCIETY OF THE~ SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Since my election as president general of 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, I am not only very 
much aware of the trust that has been 
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placed in me for the ensuing year, and the 
great responsibility that accompanies the 
honor, but also the obligation which our 
society and other patriotic organizations 
have to our country in the preservation of 
those objectives that have served to make 
our Nation great—historical, educational, 
and patriotic. We cannot rest on our laurels 
in these dangerous and challenging times, 
but must maintain a spirit of optimism 
that will enable us to work harder than 
ever to safeguard and preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life and, at the same time, create 
in the minds of our young men and women 
a true concept of our ideals that will grow 
stronger and more virile each year. 

Today, as never before, we need loyal, re- 
sponsible Americanism, a moral and spir- 
itual return to the concepts of 1776. While 
we continue to look backward with rever- 
ence, we must never cease to look forward 
with alert militancy. We must stop apolo- 
gizing for being Americans. Each of us 
knows that there is an apparent trend to- 
ward a national hyperthyroid self-criticism 
and that makes Americans guilty of wanton 
waste of a great resource—confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

Our Nation’s strength will depend on the 
quality of its citizenship, and on the na- 
tional character of its people. We cannot 
survive as a free Nation if we do not take 
steps to strengthen our individual char- 
acters, and realize our responsibilities as a 
free people. Character, as such, is not in- 
herited; ideals and principles are not in- 
herited. These must be transmitted through 
teaching and direct example. We must re- 
acquaint ourselves with our American tra- 
ditions and way of life. The meanings of 
citizenship and patriotism must be re- 
vitalized in our lives and, more important, 
they must find their way into the education 
of our young people, that our classrooms 
may turn out the highest caliber ,of citi- 
zens so necessary for preserving our con- 
stitutional liberty. 

Never before has the need for patriotic 
and educational work been greater. So few 
people realize the dangerous forces from 
within chipping away at the foundations of 
our Government. 

THE LESSON OF HISTORY 


History has a strange way of talking sense 
to people who care to listen. Consider, for 
example, this admonishment by Theodore 
Roosevelt, addressing his countrymen in 
1899: “If we stand idly by, if we seek merely 
swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, if 
we shrink from the hard contests where men 
must win at hazard of their lives and at the 
risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder 
and stronger peoples will pass us by and 
will win for themselves the domination of 
the world.” Today these words fall upon us 
like bricks. For those of us now living’in 
this age of affluence, they seem menacingly 
prophetic. 

Chief among our objectives is opposition 
to communism. This is the paramount is- 
sue. All of us know the threat that this 
despotism poses to our liberties, our lives, 
our survival as a sovereign nation. We 
know its essential characteristics. It makes 
citizens the creatures of the state, instead of 
the state the servant of the people. It 
strips man of his liberty, robs him of his 
dignity, his natural rights, his God. Yet a 
segment of our people are indifferent or 
soft or blind to the active penetration of 
communistic propaganda and of its precur- 
sor, socialism, into all fields of our society, 
government, labor, industry, entertainment, 
communication, education, and even re- 
ligion. Here lies a major vineyard in which 
the SAR should work unceasingly. 

WHAT CAN I DO? 

What is it that I, as an individual, can do 
best? The stakes are high—our entire Amer- 
ican heritage endangered—a return to the 
Dark Ages all over again—as followed the 
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fall of the Roman Empire, if America fails 
in her mission to stem the rising tide of 
world communism. 

The cold war is the choice of the Com- 
munists—who think they can and are win- 
ning. Their progress in Asia, Africa, and 
South America during the past few years 
has increased their numbers from 7 to 35 
percent of the world’s total population. No 
hour of any declared war has presented a 
greater hazard to the free world than the 
growth of the international Communist 
movement. 

To combat this current cold war of fifth 
column infiltration and propaganda which, 
rather than atom bombs and guided missiles 
presents the real war front, a massive and 
imperative educational program should be 
supported by positive leadership from the 
White House and the Halls of Congress. 

We have within our reach everything 
necessary to accomplish this formidable 
task—except the will to win. 

The American public has not yet awakened 
to the real danger of world domination by 
the Soviet hierarchy, and has not urged that 
our citizens be fully informed, and as rapidly 
as possible, of the intentions and tactics of 
the Communist leaders who are out to de- 
stroy every capitalist country—America first 
and foremost—and achieve world domina- 
tion. 

It is a fact that 22 of the world’s major 
civilizations have come and gone, as out- 
lined by the celebrated British historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, and have fallen from in- 
ternal weakness rather than external ag- 
gression. We have need for a massive and 
far-reaching educational program that would 
acquaint American citizens with the aims 
and techniques of communism, so that mem- 
bers of the SAR and other patriotic or- 
ganizations will feel the need of a vigorous 
challenge to help mobilize our energies and 
win the cold war. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


In America today we have the greatest 
heritage ever bequeathed to any generation— 
freedom, prosperity, and education for all; 
7 percent of the world’s population produc- 
ing 44 percent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, with fewer manhours of work than 
any country in the world. But that heritage 
due our children and grandchildren is now 
in jeopardy—a position that America has now 
occupied—for more than a few generations. 

How long America retains her role of world 
leadership depends upon how well we do our 
task—how well we can instill into the hearts 
and souls of our youth the vital principles 
of our American heritage—the heritage that 
has made our country great and will keep it 
feee. 

As we make our decisions, we must not be 
swayed by emotion, but by cold, reasoned 
facts which can stand intelligent criticism. 
As Gladstone said, ‘“‘“Men are apt to mistake 
the strength of their feelings for the strength 
of their arguments.” 

I believe we want the fundamentals of our 
system perpetuated. Basically, the require- 
ments are: simple honesty and individual 
initiative—self-reliance and willingness to 
work—constructive production and free com- 
petition, and progressive development and 


. sound financing. 


We have the elements for sound individual 
progress, and therefore national progress. 
We have the people, resources, climate, and 
geography; our system was designed for free- 
dom, including freedom to work with in- 
centive. 

We are\in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets and space. We have increasing popu- 
lation, resources, productive know-how, and 
capacity. In such conditions, representative 
democracy with free enterprise should thrive 
soundly for the good of mankind. 


Our problems are many and complex. 
Many of them could have been avoided with 
ordinary frugality and commonsense. The 
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pressures are great for continued centraliza- 
tion at home and profligacy both at home 
and abroad. 

FISCAL SECURITY 


We have now reached a peril point. There 
is now one paramount requirement—the 
American dollar must- be defended and 
strengthened. Confidence in it must be 
maintained. 

Inflation must be stopped at home. The 
foreign drain on our gold must be stopped. 
To do this, the Federal budget must be bal- 
anced now, with a show of determination for 
fiscal responsibility. 

Fiscal responsibility means continuing 
balance of expenditures and revenue with 
planned reduction in the huge Federal debt. 
It means return to ordinary fundamentals 
of sound government soundly financed. 

This means stopping irresponsible raids on 
the Treasury of the Central Government by 
both our own people at home, and foreigners 
around the world. 

This is not too much to ask for the pres- 
ervation of a great Nation and the free 
world. It is really asking only responsible 
citizenship, good government, and fiscal 
soundness. 

I believe that with responsible citizenship, 
good government, and fiscal soundness, there 
need be no fear for the future. Without 
these, there will be neither solid progress nor 
security with military preparedness. We 
face these alternatives today. 

We must foster good citizenship among our 
young men, give them knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the ideals that have made America 
the great Nation that it is, along with the 
desire to preserve these ideals. We must 
stimulate them to act with the courage and. 
conviction of those individuals who made our 
heritage possible. Remember that ours is a 
land of freedom and liberty, but it is also a 
land of responsibility. We must have the 
courage, the patriotism, and the moral 
strength to defend our lands from those at 
home and abroad who seek to overthrow the 
Government, destroy our American princi- 
ples, ideals, and revered institutions, and 
place us under the cruel power and relent- 
less domination of foreign and alien peoples. 

Today we must constantly endeavor to re- 
mind Americans that to preserve our free- 
dom we must understand our heritage, and 
be inspired by it, for, if one does not know 
this heritage, for him it does not exist. 

With tireless energy, sincerity of purpose, 
and a dedication to duty on the part of each 
and every one of us, and with God's guid- 
ance, may this be a year of great accomplish- 
ment and prestige for our national society 
and the United States of America. 





Unemployment Problem Resulting From 
Decline in Factory Output 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, more and more people are. 
concerning themselves with the decline 
in factory output and the resultant asso- 
ciated unemployment problem. It is 
small wonder that millions of Americars 
are unemployed today when American 
industry is investing billions of dollars 
in new factories of almost every kind in 
foreign countries all over the world. It. 
is a paying business because they get 
the benefit of much cheaper labor " 
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abroad, as well as tax benefits. They 
are taking a very shortsighted view, as 
this is not good for them or America in 
the long run. 

In addition to the unemployment that 
results from this there is an even more 
critical and potentially dangerous as- 
pect. Quite naturally, these foreign in- 
vestors will be wanting the U.S. Govern- 
ment to spend more and more billions 
for foreign aid abroad. This not only 
helps them in business but it tends to 
temporarily placate unrest in the coun- 
tries where they have these industrial 
investments. In the end, it is not at all 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
these foreign investments could be a 
major factor in involving us in still more 
wars. 

Mr. President, a very good article on 
this subject of foreign investments, ap- 
peared in the Bismarck Tribune of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. under date of June 7, 
1961. The article, entitled “U.S. Indus- 
try Swarming Abroad,” is by Mr. Ray 
Cromley, a noted writer. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. Inpustry SwWARMING ABROAD 
(By Ray Cromley) 

WASHINGTON.—US. industry is swarming 
abroad faster than ever. 

The 3,000 U.S. concerns with foreign in- 
vestments will up their oversea stake this 
year by an estimated $2.5 billion. This one 
year’s gain will be equivalent to almost a 
quarter of all U.S. private investments abroad 
a decade ago. 

During the next 2 years, General Motors 
reportedly will add half a billion dollars in 
new plant and equipment to its $1.2 billion 
oversea operation. U.S. Rubber allegedly 
will spend $5 million expanding its present 
#8 million facilities abroad. 

US. firms are not putting most of the new 
cash into raw materials, oil drilling and ore 
mining as. they did in the past. They’re 
putting it into modern factories, many of 
them highly automated. 

Here are reports current in trade cirlces. 

American Machine & Foundry invested $11 
million abroad in 1960. Alcoa Aluminum 
Placed $200 million abroad in the past 3 
years. Du Pont plans half ownership of & 
$9 million neoprene plant in Japan. Ray- 
theon, now operating in Palermo, Italy, is 
going into a large electronics combine which 
will make missile components. 

F. J. Stokes is pushing automatic plastic 
molding machinery. manufacturing in Scot- 
land. Warner and Swasey are hitting hard 
on automatic machine toolmaking in Eng- 
land. 

Many new US. plants abroad are more 
modern than average existing American fac- 
tories in machinery, efficiency of plant lay- 
out and overall productivity. 

By the end of 1961, U.S. private invest- 
ment in foreign factories will be one and a 
half times that at the start of 1958, three 
times that in 1950. 

The bulk of the new US. factory invest- 
ment is not going to backward lands. It is 
going into the world’s leading industrial 
areas—Western Europe, Canada, Australia, 
Japan—where labor productivity is high and 
where local management is efficient. Note 
these reports in the trade: 

More than 300 U.S. firms already are in 
Italy. In the past year, Dow Chemical be- 
gan construction of a multimillion dollar 
plant there. Crucible Steel bought control 
of a Milan steel company. RCA is going into 
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@ joint electronics manufacturing firm in 
southern Italy. Union Carbide is said to be 
expanding chemical output in Sicily. 

Chemstrand will up the capacity of its 
synthetic fiber plant in northern Ireland 50 
percent this year. Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
will expand chemical production at Ponders 
End in Britain. Superior Tube reportedly is 
building a facility to make hypodermic 
syringes in Plymouth, England. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing, Pfizer, 
and Remington Rand are understood to be 
increasing their capital investment in West- 
ern Germany. 

Allegheny Ludlum has a half interest in a 
new $10 million plant in Belgium, where 
steel production is scheduled to begin late 
in 1962 Pittsburgh Plate Glass will take a 
half interest in a plant to be put up in the 
Netherlands, 

Bell Intercontinental Corp. is going into 
the making of steel abrasives for cleaning 
metal in France. Hercules Powder is said to 
be putting up a plant in Finland to turn out 
papermaking chemicals. 

General Foods will make instant coffee in 
Japan. Parke, Davis is going in with a Jap- 
anese firm to make antibiotics and vitamins, 
Reynolds Aluminum will invest jointly in a 
refining and reduction plant in Japan. 

Corn Products & Funk Bros. Seed Co. have 
a new firm in France to develop and market 
a hybrid seed corn. Monsanto; Dow Chem- 
ical; Mead Johnson; Smith Kline & 
French; Bordon Chemical and Allied Chem- 
ical are reportedly going into new joint 
companies in Australia. 

U.S. private investments in Western Eu- 
rope are expected to hit $8 billion by the 
end of this year, nearly five times the total 
in the early fifties. Nearly half of U.S. man- 
ufacturing investments and reinvestments 
are now going into Britain and Western 
Europe. U.S. investments in Australia are 
nearing the billion-dollar mark, three times 
the amount 10 years ago. A third of all US. 
investments is in Canada. 

But investments are going everywhere— 
even to strife-torn South Africa, not-too- 
friendly Ghana, Red-threatened southeast 
Asia. 

Kaiser is said to be planning to invest in 
a $179 million aluminum reduction plant to 
be built in Khana. Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass reportedly will build a plant in the 
Transvaal. Armco International is going in- 
to a joint venture in Chile. 

Of particular significance to business and 
labor at home is the fact that the bulk of 
new U.S. investment abroad is in highly 
modern plants in fields where our domestic 
industry has held undisputed lead—chem- 
icals and drugs, machinery and machine 
tools, metals, automobiles and trucks. 





Nation Cannot Afford Major Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, the 
Nation is on its way to recovery from a 
serious economic setback. As of now, 
however, we are not out of the woods 
yet. Unemployment is too high still, 
estimated at about 4% million people, 
and too many businesses and industries 
are still operating at less than capacity. 

We cannot, therefore, afford any “new 
setbacks.” To the contrary, we need to 
speed on to full recovery. 


June 13 


As I understand, labor-management 
negotiations between United Auto Work- 
ers and the auto manufacturers are 
scheduled to open late in June. 

Overall, the auto industry plays a sig- 
nificant role in the economy, not only in 
terms of car production, but also in em- 
ployment, in markets for goods and ma- 
terials, in operation of sales and services 
and other activities—significant not only 
of themselves but as an integral part of 
the economic life in communities over 
the country. 

All of us, of course, respect the rights 
of both workers and employers to pro- 
tect their interests—present and future. 
However, there is also a public interest 
to be served. 

With the Nation still in a critical pe- 
riod of economic adjustment, however, 
there is a real need for labor-manage- 
ment statesmanship. 

Recently Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg, speaking before the Economics 
Club in Detroit, stated: 

We cannot, from the standpoint of our 
domestic economy and for position in world 
affairs, afford to have a shutdown in the 
auto industry this year. 


Echoing the conviction of the’ Secre- 
tary, then I would sincerely hope that 
both union and management would pur- 
sue a responsible, statesmanlike course 
in the upcoming negotiations. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished an article by Edward R. Johnson, 
business editor, entitled “Nation Can’t 
Afford Strike, UAW, Auto Firms Told.” 

Reflecting the public interest in this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article _ 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

NATION CAN’T AFFORD STRIKE, UAW, AvTo 
Firms Toup 


(By Edward R. Johnson) 


Both labor and management have been 
given the word that a strike in the automo- 
bile industry this year is something the Na- 
tion can neither tolerate nor afford. 

It was done by an indirect method by Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg during a speech 
before a Detroit club. The message reached 
its mark, however, for top men among both 
the auto manufacturers and the United Auto 
Workers Union were present. 

Goldberg, in his speech before the Eco- 
nomics Club at the auto capital, had his 
mind on the coming contract negotiations 
in the auto industry. ‘ 

While expressing the hope that the Ken- 
nedy administration would not have to in- 
tervene, he warned: 

_“We cannot, from the standpoint of our 
domestic economy and our position in world 
affairs, afford to have a shutdown in the 
auto industry this year. 

“This is a statement of fact. It would be 
the height of economic folly, when we are 
pulling ourselves out of a recession, to in- 
terrupt the progress we are making toward 
an America which we hope will fully utilize 
its productive resources and manpower.” 

He declared that the Government does 
not intend to dictate terms of the settle- 
ment and expressed his confidence that both 
sides would measure up to their responsi- 
bilities and reach an agreement fair to 
workers, Management and the public. 

While indicating he did not expect the 
Government would have to intervene, he 
said the administration will always lend its 
good offices to avert an economic calamity. 
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He said management could do more to 
prevent hard-core unemployment and that 
labor must meet management halfway. 

The first of the coming contract negotia- 
tions between the union and the auto manu- 
facturers opens June 28, when the UAW 
hiuddles with General Motors, Sessions with 
Ford and Chrysler will follow. 

Opening meeting between American Mo- 
tors and union representatives will be July 
6 at Detroit. 

The present contracts with the Big Three 
expire August 31 and with American Motors 
September 6. 





Vote of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include herewith the text of a 
resolution adopted May 12 by the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives expressing 
confidence in the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

As a member of that committee, I am 
deeply grateful for this declaration of 
support and I take particular pride in 
the fact that three of the sponsors of 
this resolution are members of the State 
house of representatives from the Third 
Congressional District of Michigan— 
Hon. Frederic J. Marshall, Hon. Roy 
Brigham, and Hon. Harry DeMaso. 

The resolution follows: 

HovsE RESOLUTION 82 
Resolution expressing confidence in the 

Committee on Un-American Activities of 

the House of Representatives of the 

United States 

Whereas alert and informed Americans 
have long recognized that the sole and over- 
riding objective of Communist Russia is 
complete domination of the free world and 
the tyrannical destruction and enslavement 
of its people; and 

Whereas they have recognized, also, that 
to achieve this objective Communist Russia 
has employed, and will continue to employ, 
espionage, subversion, and sedition against 
the Republic of the United States whenever 
and wherever possible within our borders; 
and 

Whereas these hostile acts by Communist 
agents are sometimes aided and abetted by 
well-meaning, but misinformed, citizens who 
have allowed themselves to become per- 
suaded that subversion and sedition must be 
tolerated so long as they are falsely dis- 
guised, however flimsily, under the cloak of 
the various freedoms established for the citi- 
zens of our Republic; and 

Whereas the only defense against these 
Communist tactics is an alert citizenry and 
Government, fully informed at all times on 
the subversive activities and tactics employed 
by Communist agents and supporters within 
the borders of our Republic; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives 
has established a long and impressive record 
as a watchdog committee, dedicated only 
to guarding the security of our Republic and 
preserving the rights and freedoms of its 
people; and 
~ Whereas this committee, regardless of the 
partisan political persuasions of its mem- 
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bers and its chairmen, has always served dili- 
gently in its functions of informing our citi- 
zens and thus better equipping them in the 
struggle to establish a realistic and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has been unjustly attacked with 
false and unsubstantiated accusations by 
known Communist agents and well-meaning, 
but misinformed, citizens who frequently 
endorse any cause that has been represented 
to be idealistic, noble, or democratic; and 

Whereas the false and unsubstantiated 
charges against the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities have been fully answered and 
completely repudiated by the chairman of 
the committee, Congressman FRANCIs E. WaL- 
TER, On page 1162 of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for January 24, 1961: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the members of the Michigan House 
of Representatives go on record as express- 
ing confidence in the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, its objectives, its methods, and 
its demonstrated policy of respecting and 
protecting the rights and freedoms of the 
citizens of this Republic; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives urge Members 
of the House of Representatives to take what- 
ever action is necessary to insure the con- 
tinuance of the activities of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 





The Pope’s Message on Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF P 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
article by William R. Burke, National 
Commander of the American Legion, on 
his recent visit to Pope John XXIII at 
Vatican City, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Parade magazine; be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I consider it a great privilege tu be 
able to call William Burke a personal 
friend. As commander of the American 
Legion. he has proven his great leader- 
ship abilities, his devotion to his coun- 
try, and his love for mankind. I com- 
mend him on this excellent article and 
on his obvious dedication to furthering 
a just and lasting peace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I'Lt ALWAYS REMEMBER—THE PoOPE’S MESSAGE 
ON PEACE 
(By William R. Burke) 

Memorial Day, this Tuesday, is a day that 
grew out of war, but to Americans every- 
where it symbolizes our hope for a peaceful 
world. It makes me think of a recent visit 
to Vatican City, where my colleagues and 
I were honored with a private audience with 
Pope John XXIII. We were of different 
faiths: William F. Hauck of Washington, 
D.C., Protestant; Alfred F. Chamie of Los 
Angeles, Jewish; American Legion Past Na- 
tional Commander Martin B. McKneally and 
I, Catholics. 

I have seldom experienced a more solemn 
moment than when we were ushered before 
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the man who is the representative on earth 
of the Prince of Peace to more than 500 mil- 
lion Catholics. I admit, before the audience, 
to feeling some sense of trepidation. After 
all, the four of us came before the Pope as 
veterans of war. His life represents a dedi- 
cation to peace. 

Monsignor Ryan, papal English tutor and 
interpreter, outlined the philosophy and 
purpose of the American Legion and de- 
scribed its work on behalf of youth in 
America and around the world. Pope John 
listened with absorbed attention. After a 
moment’s pause, during which he assessed 
these facts, the Pope spoke with deep feeling: 

“It is proper that the 3 million veterans 
who comprise the American Legion, and 
have fought in three terrible wars, should 
unite for peaceful purposes during such 
strange and restless times as the world to- 
day endures. 

“What you are doing now is even more . 
important than the service which you 
rendered in time of war. 

“Your efforts to maintain peace are in the 
finest tradition of charity and love.” (Pope 
John used the Latin word “caritas” which 
denotes love of one’s fellow man for the sake 
of love of God.) : 

I cannot recall having heard so explicit 
a term to describe the desire of every com- 
bat veteran: that war, bringing with it the 
holocaust of human destruction, by man, 
of man, shall never again occur. 

This is why I will always remember, and 
often repeat, the words of Pope John XXIII: 
“Veterans of war should be dedicated as 
soldiers for peace.” 





The Folly of Despair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY £ . AN 


OF CALIFOR?' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI: 3 
Tuesday, June 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. s@ Te- 
cent turn of events in sour. => Asia and 
Cuba has created a spirit of defeatism 
on the part of many people in this coun- 
try and throughout the free world. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in this 
morning’s Washington. Post, however, 
has placed these events in their proper 
perspective and has declared the attitude 
of defeatism “‘to be profoundly mistaken 
and unwarranted.” 

Mr. Lippmann has wisely pointed out 
that “the wave of the future is not Com- 
munist domination of the world. The 
wave of the future is socia] reform and 
social revolution driving toward the 
goal of national independence and equal- 
ity of personal status.” 

He also indicated that we are only in 
danger of losing the cold war if we 
“identify ourselves with the opponents 
of change rather than with the leaders 
of change.” 

This is a penetration article on a vital 
subject, and I urge my colleagues to give 
it their close attention: 

Tue Fouity or DEsPamr 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

We have had a run of bad news ahd the 
time has come when we must make up our 
minds whether to face it and learn from it, 
or to shrink from it into a nervous break- 
down with suicidal tendencies. There are 
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altogether too many of us who in dismay 
and disappointment are ready to admit that 
Khrushchey is right in predicting that com- 
munism is sweeping the world and that, 
short of war, we have no means of stopping 
it. 

They are like the man who, as an experi- 
enced diplomat once put it many years ago, 
is so worried that he will fall off the top 
floor of the Empire State Building that he 
stops the elevator and jumps out of the 
ninth floor window. I believe this defeatism 
to be profoundly mistaken and unwarranted. 
It is based on a misreading and a misunder- 
standing of what has happened since the 
Second World War and what is happening 
now. The root of the error is to equate, in- 
stead of to differentiate between, the com- 
munistic movement which owes allegiance to 
Moscow and Peiping and the worldwide 
movements of social reform and social rev- 
olution, which almost everywhere seek na- 
tional independence and nonalinement with 
the great powers. 

Mr. Khrushchey’s hope and belief is that 
he will lead and direct all the reforming and 
revolutionary movements. We play right in- 
to his hands when we identify ourselves with 
the opponents of change rather than with 
the leaders of change. 

For those who ¢hink that Laos and south- 
east Asia are “gone” and that like the 
dominoes all the Asian nations and the Pa- 
cific will “go” too, I should like to call at- 
tention to Egypt. It was not so many years 
ago—in fact it was in 1955—when we were 
told that Egypt and Syria and Iraq, and all 
the oil of the Persian Gulf, and the Suez 
Canal, were gone or going. Egypt had 
gotten arms from Czechoslovakia, it got 
Soviet help in building the Aswan Dam, it 
nationalized the Suez Canal, and all was 
lost. 

Yet look at it now. Syria and Iraq and 
the Persian Gulf States are not Communist. 
Egypt continues to put its Communists in 
jail. Mr. Khrushchev has attacked Egypt 
publicly. President Nasser is calling a con- 
gress of the neutrals who do not take their 
direction from Moscow. Egypt has played a 
decisive part in preventing the flow of Soviet 
arms to the rebels in the Congo. 

After Egypt and the Middle East, look at 
Africa, look at Guinea, which 6 months ago 
was written off as gone. It is not gone 
despite the several hundred Soviet tech- 
nicians who are there. Probably it is not 
gone in part at least because the Soviet 
technicians who are there have made them- 
selves so unpopular. In any event the 
chances are good that Guinea in the end 
will line up with the rest of independent 
Africa as a neutral state. 

There is now a great likelihood that the 
whole of north Africa, all the way from 
‘Morocco to Egypt, will take a neutral line, 
refusing to be dominated by Moscow or to 
take direction from Paris or Washington. 

Moreover, I do not believe that Cuba is 
“gone,” and I have a very strong impression 
that Mr. Khrushchev does not begin to think 
Cuba is as “gone” as, let us say, Senator 
SwtatTHers thinks it is. For Cuba is as far 
from Moscow as Laos is from Washington. 
in time, not necessarily in a very long time, 
the Cuban revolution will rejoin the com- 
munity of American States. It will do this 
because it has no other place to go. 

The wave of the future is not Communist 
domination of the world. The wave of the 
future is social reform and social revolution 
driving toward the goal of national inde- 
pendence and equality of personal status. 
In this historical tendency Mr. Khrushchev 
wiil be, as Mr. Alsop tells us he is supposed 
to have described himself, “the locomotive 
of history” only if we set ourselves up to be 
the roadblocks of history. 


What is the lesson of all these experi- 
ences? At bottom the lesson is that there 
is, as the President said the other day, a 
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worldwide social upheavel which the Com- 
munists did not create but which they hope 
to capture. If we make our own policy one 
of opposition to this worldwide movement 
of social change, we shall lose the cold war 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s hopes will be real- 
ized. If, on the other hand, we. befriend 
and support with active measures the move- 
ments of social change, their leaders will not 
submit to Moscow because they do not have 
to submit to Moscow. They do not wish 
to submit to Moscow because what they 
want is independence. 





The Contributions of Italians and Italian 
Americans and Their Descendants, to 
America’s Greatness Are Profound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Sunday last, June 11, I 
was privileged to address a dinner meet- 
ing celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
the Christopher Columbus Lodge of 
Fairmont, W. Va. In my remarks, I at- 
tempted to present a picture of the im- 
pact and influence which Italians of all 
classes have had on our civilization and, 
in particular, on America. 

The picture I have drawn is timely, be- 
cause of late a certain television pro- 
gram has been besmirching Americans of 
Italian descent again and again, char- 
acterizing them as almost the sole male- 
factors of the prohibition era. 

Americans everywhere should be con- 
scious of the profound debt which Amer- 
ica owes to her sons and daughters of 
Italian ancestry. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my remarks 
before the Christopher Columbus Lodge 
of Fairmont, W. Va., printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, so that they may 
be universally read and studied. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans and members of the 
Christopher Columbus Lodge, I think it ap- 
propriate that I preface my remarks by 
reading the memorable words of Woodrow 
Wilson as he addressed several thousand 
foreign-born citizens after naturalization 
ceremonies at Philadelphia on May 10, 1915, 
at a time when this Nation lay under the 
shadow of a foreign menace, and the free- 
dom of the world hung in the balance—as 
it does today. In speaking to those who 
had just become citizens of the United 
States, the President said: 

“This is the only country in the world 
which -experiences this constant and re- 
peated rebirth. Other countries depend up- 
on the multiplication of their own native 
people. This country is constantly drinking 
strength out of new sources by the volun- 
tary association with it of great bodies of 
strong men and forward-looking women out 
of other lands. And so by the gift of the 
free will of independent people, it is being 
constantly renewed from generation to gen- 
eration by the same process by which it was 
originally created. It is as if humanity had 
determined to see to it that this great Na- 
tion, founded for the benefit of humanity, 
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should not lack for the allegiance of the 
People of the world. 

“And while you bring all countries with 
you, you come with a purpose of leaving all 
other countries behind you—bringing what 
is best of their spirit, but not looking over 
your shoulders and seeking to perpetuate 
what you left behind in them. I certainly 
would not be one to suggest that a man 
cease to love the home of his birth and the 
country of his origin—these things are very 
sacred and ought not to be put out of our 
hearts—but it is one thing to love the place 
where you were born, and it is another thing 
to dedicate yourself to the place to which 
you go. You cannot become thorough 
Americans if you think of yourselves in 
groups. America does not consist of groups. 
A man who thinks of himself as belonging 
to a particular national group in America 
has not yet become an American, and the 
man who goes among you to trade upon your 
nationality is no worthy son to live under 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

These words of President Wilson, as are 
manifestly clear, were ndt intended to re- 
flect, nor do they in any way reflect, upon 
you or any other group which meets in 
fraternal organization to renew ties of race 
and blood; to cherish the religion of the 
fathers; and to preserve the fond memories 
handed down from grandfather to father, and 
from father to son. 

No, it is very fitting and proper that you 
should harbor such sentiments. The great 
man, and great American, whom I have just 
quoted at length was, for example, extremely 
proud of his Scotch-Irish ancestry, as he had 
every right to be. You, for your part, have 
reason to rejoice in the land of your fathers, 
in your magaificent artistic and cultural 
heritage—second to none other on earth. 
Who can hear the name “Italy” without sum- 
moning instantly to mind something of the 
history of one of the mightiest and most 
gifted races which have been recorded among 
the sons of men? The Roman Republic, the 
Empire, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance— 
glorious and imperishable; Caesar, Augustus, 
Virgil, Dante, Boccacio, Della Robbia, the 
stupendous Michelangelo, the incomparable 
Leonardo; Palestrina, Martini, Verdi, Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni, Paganini, Puccini; Lom- 
broso, Marconi—a vast, prodigious panorama 
unfolds before the mind’s eye. For over 
2,000 years, the peninsula has produced 
master works in all branches or art, litera- 
ture, and science—a never-ending procession 
of accomplishments and achievements with- 
out which our world would seem so poor that 
it would scarcely be the same world at all. 
“Know’st thou,” wrote the German poet 
Goethe: 


“* * * the land where the lemon trees 
bloom, 

Where the gold orange glows in the deep 
thicket’s gloom, 

Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven 
blows, 3 

And the groves are of laurel and myrtle 
and rose?”’ 


And as an American poet exclaimed: 


“Dear Italy. The sound of thy soft name 
Soothes me with balm of memory and 
hope.” 


Many and various are the contributions 
of Italians and, later, Americans of Italian 
descent, to the New World and this country 
of ours. Let us pause for a moment and 
reflect upon what Italians have meant to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We begin, of course, with the great ad- 
miral who in 1492 discovered the New World. 
Five years after that, another Italian, the 
navigator Amerigo Vespucci, embarked on a 
voyage to those far-cff shores; and,. through 
his account of those wondrous lands, gave 
his name to our two great continents and 
the isthmus which joins them. As early as 
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1539, Fra Marco da Niza explored the North- 
west and has been called “the discoverer of 
Arizona.” When Hernando De Soto led his 
famous expedition from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, there were Italians holding po- 
sitions of importance under him. In the 
final report of the U.S. De Soto Expedition 
Commission we find the following state- 
ment: “The Genoese and the Sardinians, 
especially a Genoese engineer called Maestro 
Francisco, turned out to be among the most 
essential members of the expedition since 
they were relied upon to build bridges dur- 
ing the march and to construct the boats 
in which the survivors finally escaped to 
Mexico.” 

In 1571, an Italian missionary, Brother 
Pedro Linares, was killed by Indians on 
the banks of the Rappahannock River not 
far from the present city of Washington. 
Of the 52 priests of the Society of Jesus 
who labored in California from 1767 to 1787, 
eight were natives of Italy. One of the 
first of the great California missions was 
founded at Loreto in 1697 by Father Salva- 
terre. Four Italian missionaries in Mexico 
were martyred by Indians during the 17th 
century. Truly, sons of Italy had a hand in 
the exploration, discovery, and development 
of this country. 

After long and laborious research in the 
muster rolls, registers, and files of the Army, 
the historian, Angelo Flavio Guidi, managed 
to extract not a few names of undoubtedly 
Italian origin who had contact with the 
American Revolution. The first name he 
unearthed was that of a Capt. Cosmo de 
Medici, attached in 1777 to the Light 
Dragoons of North Carolina. It was cer- 
tainly, Guidi says, a name assumed by an 
Italian who, for some reason, probably 
political, as was the case with many others, 
wished to conceal his identity. To no one 
else but to an Italian, and perhaps a Tuscan 
only, could it ever have occurred to assume 
such a name. 

Then there were others. In the “Register 
of the Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of 
the Revolutionary War” appear such names 
as Stefano Almero, Giuseppe Amo, Eduardo 
Casa, De Luce Francesco, Vincenzo Curria, 
Giovanni Rosso. (Rosso took part in the 
battle of Ticonderoga.) It is needless to 
speculate upon the national origin of such 
names. From what other land could they 
have been derived? 

But it is to Francesco Vigo that the his- 
torian instinctively turns as the exemplar of 
the first Italo-Americanism. Born in 
Mondovi, Piedmont, in 1747, he is first found 
in Cuba in 1760, and he later settled in New 
Orleans where, first on behalf of a Dutch 
company, and later for himself, he became a 
trader With the Indians. In 1778, Vigo, to- 
gether with George Rogers Clark and the 
Canadian missionary, Father Gibault, under- 
took the great adventure of conquering the 
vast Northwestern Territory for the United 
States. Vigo not only joined Clark; he also 
lent him his entire savings of $11,387.40—a 
fortune in those days—to equip a body of 
armed men. Captured by an Indian patrol 
under English command, Vigo was held as a 
hostage at the English fort of Vincennes; 
upon being released, he hastened to join the 
American forces; and on February 25, 1779, 
Federal troops with the arms, uniforms, and 
powder supplied by Vigo, and with Vigo him- 
self at the side of Clark, captured Vincennes, 
thereby freeing the entire Middle West from 
Illinois to Minnesota. Vigo, himself, was 
made a colonel and left in command of 
Vincennes. His life is an epic and should 
be studied by all Americans interested in the 
history of their country, and, especially, by 


- Americans of Italian descent. 


In the War of 1812, we find that an Italian, 
Joseph Lametti, served as a captain in the 
defenses of New York City, for which a grate- 
ful government later bestowed bounty land 
upon his widow. In the Civil War, there 
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were 200 officers of Italian descent in the 
Union Army—among them Generals de 
Cesnola, Spinola, Fardella, and Terrero. 
Several of these officers were awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Army records do not break down enlist- 
ments according to national or racial groups 
in World War I, but we may be sure that 
many tens of thousands of loyal citizens of 
Italian descent served their country during 
that conflict, and many must have laid down 
their lives for it. 

In World War II, it is estimated that there 
were some 845,000 men and women of Ital- 
ian descent who served in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Among the 400 marines who de- 
fended Wake Island, sinking one enemy 
cruiser and three destroyers, were 14 Ital- 
ian-Americans. Twenty of the 500 Medal of 
Honor winners during the war were of Ital- 
ian descent. There were three vessels in 
the U.S. Navy named for Italian-American 
heroes in that war: the U.S.S. Damato, in 
honor of Cpl. Anthony Peter Damato, 
awarded the Medal of Honor posthumously; 
the U.S.S. Cabana, in honor of Napoleon 
Joseph Cabana, killed in the Pacific 5 days 
after Pearl Harbor; and the U.S.S. Basalone, 
in honor of Gunner Sgt. John Basalone, 
holder of the Medal of Honor for heroic 
action on Guadalcanal. Italian-Americans 
have nothing in their combat record of which 
to be ashamed; but I expect you knew. that 
already, didn’t you? 

Other Italian-Americans of modern times 
spring readily to mind. Louis Amateis, for 
instance, was a well-known sculptor. There 
is Charles Barsotti, editor, publisher, and 
philanthropist. Born in 1850 near Pisa, he 
came to the United States in 1872 and set- 
tled in New York City. Eight years later, he 
established Il Progresso, the first Italian 
daily in this country. It was an immediate 
and continued success with the Italian- 
speaking element of our greatest city and 
was soon housed in its own building. Its 
public-spirited founder, not forgetting the 
land of his birth, promoted the erection of 
statues of famous Italians and gave freely 
of his money to relieve suffering in his na- 
tive land, thus encouraging others to cross 
the seas to the great Republic which opened 
the door to opportunity. 

There is Constantino Brumidi, the “Mi- 
chelango” of the Capitol, whose magnificient 
paintings and frescoes are the admiration of 
the tens of thousands of Americans who visit 
the Halls of Congress in Washington every 
year. When Brumidi commenced work on 
the great frieze of the Rotunda of the Capi- 
tol, he was over 70 years old. Those who 
stand in that great circular chamber where 
the Government holds state funerals for our 
most distinguished dead are awed by the 
vastness and the grandeur of the artist’s 
conception. 

On" September 19, 1805, 14 Italian musi- 
cians were landed from the U.S. frigate 
Chesapeake at the Washington Navy Yard. 
They had been recruited in Sicily by order 
of President Thomas Jefferson, who desired 
to organize a brass band for the U.S. Marine 
Corps. Under the leadership of Gaetano 
Carusi, this was the beginning of the famous 
U.S. Marine Band of which the country is so 
justly proud. Since that time, five other 
Italian-Americans have served as leaders of 
the band: Pulizzi, Pons, Lucchesi, Scala, 
and Fanciulli. 

In 1883, the Metropolitan Opera House was 
opened with Cleofanti Companini as con- 
ductor, who was succeeded in 1895 by Luigi 
Mancinelli. There have been many great 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera. Tetraz- 
zini, Scotti, Rosa Ponselle, Rosa Raisa, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Guiseppe de Luca, Tito 
Schipa, Tito Ruffo, Beniamino Gigli, Pas- 
quale Amato, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
Caruso are numbered among those which 
Italy, “the land of song,” has contributed. 


There are many other contributions which 
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Italy and her sons have made to this land of 
ours—far too numerous to be recited at any 
one time, if, indeed, they could ever be set 
down in one place. 

So, my friends of the Christopher Colum- 
bus Lodge, you may well feel that you and 
your fathers have done yourselves proud. 
America is indebted to you and your an- 
cestors with a debt of which America will 
ever be aware. As I pointed out at the be- 
ginning, she even owes her name to an 
Italian. 

Since your fraternity was founded 50 years 
ago, two generations have reached maturity. 
Many changes have come to the world, in- 
cluding two terrible cosmic wars which have 
cast nation after nation of the past into 
limbo, evolved others, and, together with 
the instrumentalities of applied science—at 
once sublime and terrible, have altered the 
face of society almost beyond recognition. 
Now your sons face the enigmatic future. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1812: “The boys 
of the rising generation are to be the men 
of the next, and the sole guardians of the 
principles we deliver over to them. Truth 
and reason are eternal. They have prevailed. 
And they will eternally prevail; however, in 
times and places they may be overbourne for 
a while by violence, military, civil, or ec- 
clesiastical. The preservation of the holy 
fire is confided to us by the world, and the 
sparks which emanate from it will ever serve 
to kindle it in other quarters of the globe.” 


That holy fire to which Jefferson referred 
is the flame of liberty—of democracy. On 
you and yours, and on all of us devolves 
the sacred responsibility of keeping that 
flame ablaze and, when our time is done, 
of handing the torch to our posterity to the 
end that the inalienable rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; of de- 
cency, dignity, and human kindness; and of 
“Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the very distinguished major- 
ity leader on presenting the most fitting 
resolution extending hearty congratula- 
tions and expressing deep appreciation 
to our beloved Speaker, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN. 

It would be impossible for anyone to 
evaluate highly enough the tremendous, 
impressive and invaluable service of this 
beloved and great man, the Speaker of 
this great parlimentary body. It would 
be equally impossible for anyone to find 
words to thank him for his monumental 
contributions to the Nation and the 
world. 

Speaker Raysurn is one of the great- 
est leaders in the world today and he is 
so recognized in this House, which he 
has so brilliantly adorned for almost 
half a century, by his fellow country- 
men and by leaders and peoples in every 
part of the world. 

Years ago, the noble Greek philoso- 
pher, Plato, in one of his most signifi- 
cant works, proposed that governments, 
whatever external shape or form they 
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took, should be governed by an aristo- 
cracy of highly trained carefully se- 
lected, experienced leaders. 

This great thinker, who immeasurably 
influenced the thought and direction of 
civilized peoples and institutions every- 
where, envisioned ideal governmental 
leadership as being made up of highly 
gifted, intensively trained, carefully se- 
lected leaders, whom he called philoso- 
pher kings, to handle the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 

The distinguished Speaker of the 
House, Sam Raysurn, doubtless con- 
forms to this idealistic Platonian pat- 
tern and the broad dimensions of this 
kind of enlightened leadership more 
closely than any living political figure in 
the world today. 

His long experience in government 
has given him a rare understanding of 
the problems, and particularly the com- 
plexities, in these days of confusion and 
danger. 

He is an honest, just, and honorable 
man, sprung from the noble heritage of 
his rugged, native State of Texas. 

He is a just and patient man who al- 
ways seeks fair and equitable solutions. 

He is a humane and compassionate 
man, zealous and unflinching in his deep 
concern for the people, especially for 
those who are unable to help themselves. 

He is, above all, a man who deals in 
personal values and is never bound by 
formal abstractions; a man of true dig- 
nity, unsullied by pomp and bluster; a 
man of warmth and understanding, 
eager to attune himself to the worthy 
objectives of his colleagues and fellow 
citizens, and keenly responsive to the 
dictates of orderly progress and sound 
advancement. 

It would not be possible for me to deal 
here with the sweeping, effective con- 
tributions throughout the years of this 
great American in the vital field of 
statecraft, government policymaking and 
action, with which Speaker RaysBurn has 
been so notably associated. 

These contributions so unselfishly and 
so ably rendered have brought great 
and felicitous impact to bear upon most 
compelling and crucial problems of gov- 
ernment and served mightily to bring 
about wise solutions, national and free 
world unity, and wholehearted coopera- 
tive action that changed for the better 
the course of history. : 

The history of our times is replete 
with Sam RaysBurn’s repeated, effective 
leadership and wise counsel, and history 
will record, much better than I can here, 
the character, scope, and greatness of 
his accomplishments and unceasing la- 
bors for the Nation and humanity. 

No man in American history has done 
so much to strengthen parliamentary 
institutions in this country and through- 
out the world as Sam Raysurn. During 
his long service as Speaker of the House, 
he has been a model of perfection in in- 
terpreting the rules and procedures of 
this body. He has made the Speaker- 
ship not only a highly esteemed office 
devoted to interpreting the rules and 
procedures of the House, but a source 
of enlightened example and strength 
for every real parliamentary body in 
the world. 
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I could not hope to do more than sug- 
gest the wide and deep ranges of the 
superlative ability, high and meticulous 
purpose with which he has strived suc- 
cessfully over a long period of time to 
make the rules and procedures of the 
House of Representatives a model of 
fairness, impartiality and justice that 
has so deeply impressed the entire dem- 
ocratic world. 

For these accomplishments, he has 
been hailed alike by profound students 
of government and parliamentary pro- 
cedures, as well as by other parliamen- 
tary bodies, for his superb mastery of 
the intricate problems of parliamentary 
government, and for his unprecedented, 
long-continued demonstration of what 
the “rule of law” really is when it is 
ably interpreted and fairly practiced by 
a learned, experienced, parliamentary 
expert and leader, so constituted in his 
God-given personal attributes of jus- 
tice, equity and fairness, and his under- 
standing and knowledge of all forms of 
parliamentary law as to bring enduring 
luster and fame upon his own honored 
name, as well as that of the historic, 
legislative body over which for so many 
years he has presided with such rare 
capacity and judgment. 

Loyal friend, gifted political leader, 
unequaled pariamentary authority, res- 
olute in principle, lofty in patriotism, 
generous of impulse, humane, tolerant 
and understanding in all his ways, the 
career of Sam Raysurn is indeed a bril- 
liant constellation in the firmament of 
our country. 

May the Good Lord, who has so gen- 
erously blessed and guided him through- 
out his long years of devoted service, 
continue to bless him with good health, 
vigor and strength so that he may serve 
our House, our Nation and humanity for 
years to come. 

Ad multos annos to a great and gifted 
American, gentleman, patriot, and 
statesman—Sam RayYBurn. 





Tractors or Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
is another sad day for America and 
freedom as the Tractors for Cubans 
Committee begins its talks with the 
Communist Castro in preparation for 
closing a deal which I consider to be 
immoral, unlawful, unwanted, and un- 
appreciated by freedom-loving people 
not only of America but of Cuba itself. 

It is tragic enough that a great coun- 
try like our beloved America should act 
so timidly against a threat of such vital 
importance that threatens her institu- 
tions and way of life without adding in- 
sult upon the American people to injury 
by permitting a group of private citizens 
to put our Government in the embar- 
rassing position before the world of 
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making a deal which suggests that a 
human life has a price tag and that it 
is something for which freedom can be 
bargained. 

Is it possible that those who speak so 
eloquently about the need for sacrifice 
on the part of the people; who suggest 
in glowing terms how strongly we will 
oppose communism; who call for billions 
for defense do not believe that the peo- 
ple of America are willing to pay any 
price for freedom but stand also on the 
affirmation of historic insistence that 
they will pay not one cent for tribute? 

Since when did the action of a group 
of private citizens who do not represent 
the people become official policy of our 
Government merely because the Presi- 
dent of the country gives his nod of ap- 
proval? Do the names of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Milton 
Eisenhower carry such magic power that 
they become a privileged group to thwart 
the will of the people who yet believe 
that they express their will through the 
ballot box? 

I had hoped that our President would 
find some convenient means of escaping 
the embarrassment he has caused our 
Nation by taking affirmative action to 
make this ignoble deal unnecessary. 
Since it has become evident, he will 
not—I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues some excerpts of 
letters I have received from people in 
my district indicating their reactions. 
I have not received one letter favorable 
to this proposed deal with Castro. 

From Janesville, Wis,: 

This barter offer of the Cuban Govern- 
ment for tractors disturbs me a great deal, 
for I feel our Government has no idea of 
just how to dezl with the enemy forces 
that are arraigned against us today. I am 
perturbed with the fact that the present 
Government accepts blame for an action— 
yet lets private citizens deal separately with 
the Cuban Government to help straighten 
it out. I am concerned with the fact that 
our present Government seems to feel it can 
buy its way out of problems by increasing 
foreign aid appropriations with no thought 
of how to handle it. 

I would respectfully suggest, and urge you, 
to bring this to the floor of the House to 
specifically prevent any unofficial groups of 
citizens from bartering with a foreign power 
on any matter. Certainly it seemis to me 
that the height of the ridiculous has been 
reached when we even state the contribu- 
tions may be income tax deductible. This 
places every citizen in the position of in 
effect paying for an endeavor Tike this when 
he has express wishes against it. I firmly 
believe we must take a very rapid firm stand 
against the encroachment of communism 
and it better be done now rather than be- 
fore we bankrupt ourselves trying to buy it. 

Another letter from Janesville, Wis.: 

Many people are terribly concerned about 
the present Cuban situation. Castro has 
put us onto a spot, and no matter what we 
do, he thinks, will be wrong. If we ransom 
these invaders by the scheme the present 
benefactors are planning, we will thereby 
admit to the world in general that we were 
behind the invasion. We were, but not as 
the world now sees it. The invasion was 
not American conceived and American 
carried out. Yet for our Government or a 
segment of our people to accede to Castro's 
demands would lower our prestige. If we 
do not ransom them, then we are proving 
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that we are not the humanitarian people 
we claim to be. In either case, Castro has 
the victory. Many people with whom I have 
talked believe we are ransoming American 
citizens. 


From Racine, Wis.: 

This situation of which we have read so 
much in the press about Cuba and the trad- 
ing of prisoners for 500 bulldozers or trac- 
tors is all getting pretty far-fetched. 

Did the United States prepare for this 
invasion? Did we have a part of this and 
what departments of our country gave this 
the green light—the President of the United 
States, the State Department, the U.N., or 
where and how did this come about, 
through the Chief of Staff, General Lem- 
nitzer, Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, or 
what-not? I say this because currently we 
hear about that, too, that as a citizen the 
President of the United States suggests do- 
nations to this cause of raising $15 million 
for buying tractors, and in another breath 
states that our country shall not enter into 
affairs of this kind. What do we need Mrs. 
F.DR., Walter Reuther, or, for that matter, 
the former President’s brother, Milton Ei- 
senhower, to placate Washington, get spe- 
cial permission because they are bigwigs and 
get the Presidential ear, or the State De- 
partment ear, or pull brass in Washington? 
It is my opinion that the Senate and the 
Congress should require that this matter be 
brought in the open. 


Again from Racine: 


Iam really steaming angry about this Cas- 
tro tractor deal. President Kennedy even 
dignifying or recognizing that pipsqueak 
chicken plucking Cuban makes my blood 
boil. Such weak vacillating leadership 
from the same man who made such a big 
deal of our prestige rating in the late Presi- 
dential campaign. 

If we as a Nation really feel that the Cu- 
ban invaders should be rescued then we 
should send the Army and Marines over 
there and bring them back jo the United 
States. You cannot deal with a Commie— 
they never honor anything. I'll bet if our 
sob sisters prevail, the tractors will be de- 
livered to Castro and the prisoners will be 
dead or not available. - 


Still from Racine: 

My husband and I have a profound sym- 
pathy for the people being held prisoners 
howeyer feel the tractors being traded to an 
admitted Communist country is much too 
high a price. During the last few days it 
has been one shock after the other to find 
out who the people are that are proposing 
this trade. We are going to pay dearly for 
the apparent bungling of the invasion a few 
weeks ago. The President not only failed 
in that venture but now we are to pay the 
ransom, so that he can crawl to Moscow. 
Sir, I respectfully say to you that I would not 
approve the trade of 500 shovels to a Com- 
munist country. 


Again from Racine: 


As one of your constituents, I must be 
counted among those bitterly opposing the 
exchange of tractors for some prisoners in 
Cuba being held by Castro. It is my per- 
sonal opinion this is paying ransom and 
dealing in international blackmail which is 
completely opposite to the sound principles 
upon which this country was founded and 
operated for many years. The question is 
not so much the 1,200 that would like to be 
freed by these tractors but the millions of 
others in Cuba that would like to be free. 
I urge you to defeat any tax ruling that 
would permit deduction of contributions to 
this Tractors for Freedom program and 
help prevent our Government from resort- 
ing to the payment of ransom and stooping 
to international blackmail. We made a se- 
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rious mistake in permitting those gallant 
Cubans to attempt the invasion but cer- 
tainly committing another wrong cannot 
make the first one right. 


From Racine: 

I would like to express my feelings on the 
Cuba deal on the tractors deal for prisoners 
exchange. I think that Khrushchev prompt- 
ed Castro to take that stand. Some of 
these tractors may go to some South Ameri- 
can countries to turn them against the 
United States. Are these prisoners American 
or Cuban? 


From Racine again: 

My first reaction to Castro’s proposal to 
trade 1,000 prisoners for bulldozers was that 
it was a joke—a rather bizarre joke. When 
I realized Castro -was serious, my reaction 
was one of anger and disgust. I was confi- 
dent our Government would not be involved 
in such international blackmail but now I’m 
not so sure, this is poor statesmanship. Per- 
haps worse is the moral wrongness of it. 
How can human lives be used as pawns in 
an international chess game? What will 
other countries be bargaining for next if 
this deal goes through? This trade is no 
trade at all because the United States loses 
prestige, money, security while Cuba gains 
power, confidence, arrogance plus 500 pieces 
of equipment. We should know that we 
can’t trust Cuba. Even if we could, I 
doubt that we should trade with them in 
terms of human lives, even if we gained 
something from the trade. 


From another Racine constituent: 

I am sorry to hear that President Kennedy 
is for sending bulldozers to Cuba. I hope 
you will seriously oppose this. 


From Edgerton, Wis.: 


During the past few months it appears 
that they (members of the Internal Revenue 
Service) are leaning over backwards to in- 
sist upon the last pound of flesh. Yester- 
day while returning from a little vacation 
trip, we heard numerous broadcasts relative 
to funds being raised to provide tractors to 
release some of Castro’s men. President 
Kennedy is supposed to have made the 
statement that any funds given toward 
this cause could be declared as a charitable 
contribution and credit claimed on Federal 
income tax returns. As a taxpayer who is 
being made to pay through the nose, we cer- 
tainly hope that Congress and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will disallow such pay- 
ments as charitable contributions. We cer- 
tainly do not object to paying our just taxes, 
but in our estimation that is going too far. 


From a Kenosha, Wis., citizen: 

In am definitely against sending tractors 
to Castro. To me the whole thing is black- 
mail as many of your fellow Congressmen 
have said. 





Insanity on Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of determining when a men- 
tally disturbed person should be held 
criminally responsible for his conduct 
is age-old. 

In 1954, with the Durham rule, the 
District of Columbia took a major step 
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forward when the court of appeals stated 
the rule to be “simply that an accused 
is not criminally responsible if his un- 
lawful act was the product of mental 
disease or mental defect.” 

The District of Columbia Committee is 
now proposing (H.R. 7052) that the Dis- 
trict return to the old “right-wrong” 
test of the McNaughten rule. 

This would be a decided step backward 
and I urge my colleagues to read the 
excellent editorial on this subject. ap- 
pearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

INSANITY ON INSANITY 

There are two gross misconceptions con- 
cerning the Durham rule which ought to be 
cleared up for Congress before that body 
passes on the House District Committee's 
recommendation to have the rule revoked. 
One misconception is that the Durham rule 
in some mysterious way impedes the work of 
the police and makes law enforcement more 
difficult. The other misconception is that 
many guilty persons escape punishment and 
are let loose on the community by resort to 
the Durham rule. 

So far as the police are concerned, the rule 
has nothing whatever to do with their proper 
business. Their business is to prevent crime 
and to apprehend criminals. The Durham 
rule is a rule governing the conduct of courts 
in the determination of insanity. It does not 
come into operation until after the work of 
the police has been entirely completed. It 
does not effect police efficiency in the smallest 
degree. 

Thirty-four persons escaped punishment 
by pleading insanity in 1960. This was un- 
deniably an increase over the three insanity 
acquittals in 1953, the last year before the 
Durham rule went into effect. But it hardly 
justifies the plaint that Durham has opened 
the dikes for a flood of insanity acquittals; 
indeed, it can hardly be considered more 
than a trickle in light of the fact that 1,364 
defendants went on trial in District court 
during 1960. 

No civilized community seeks to punish 
persons who are not responsible for their acts. 
There is not the slightest evidence to indicate 
that any of the persons acquitted by reason 
of insanity under the Durham rule deserved 
punishment. And so far as the safety of 
the community is concerned, it was much 
more carefully protected by sending these 
mentally ill defendants to St. Elizabeths for 
an indefinite term than by sending them to 
jail for a limited term. 

Of the 28 persons charged with murder in 
one degree or another and acquitted by rea- 
son of insanity since adoption of the Durham 
rule in 1954, 21 continue to be confined in 
St. Elizabeths. The remaining seven were 
released after certification by the superin- 
tendent of the hospital that they would no 
longer be a danger to themselves or to others; 
of these, not a single one has had a brush 
with the law since his release. No prison 
boasts any comparable record of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Now, let us look at what the Durham rule 
actually says and does. It says that when 
there is evidence of insanity in a case, a de- 
fendant must be acquitted by reason of in- 
sanity unless the jury is satisfied that his 
misconduct was not the product of a mental 
disease or defect. The purpose of the rule is 
to let juries have as much help as possible 
from psychiatrists who are called upon to 
testify as expert witnesses, either for the 
prosecution or for the defense. 

Under the Durham rule, psychiatrists are 
afforded a better opportunity than under the 
old M’Naughten rule to give the jury the 
benefit of what they think about the causes 
of the defendant’s behavior; in short, to tell 
the jury what it needs to know in order to 
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decide whether the defendant should be 
punished. In the end, of course, it is the 
jury, not the psychiatrist, who decides 
whether a defendant is insane. 

A splendid example of how an able psy- 
chiatrist interrogated by a skilled lawyer 
can assist the course of justice was afforded 
here recently in the McGee case. When the 
psychiatrist's testimony was completed, 
Judge Joseph Jackson directed a verdict of 
acquittal by reason of insanity, observing 
that “there isn’t any room for difference 
among reasonable men about the condition 
this unfortunate young man is in.” 

Law enforcement will not be helped by 
attempts to turn the clock back to anti- 
quated standards for determining insanity. 
Law enforcement will not be helped by pun- 
ishing the insane, those who know not what 
they do. Law enforcement can best be ad- 
vanced by keeping it in conformity with 
justice and in conformity with the Ameri- 
can respect for individual dignity. 





How To Nonfarm and Be Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the May 31, 
1961, issue of the Meagher County News, 
published at White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont. The Meagher County News is a 
good solid newspaper. It is interested in 
those things which are good for this 
country of ours and for each of us. 

The editorial is entitled “How To Non- 
farm and Be Independent.” It is very 
thought provoking and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in both 
the House and the Senate. The writer 
of the editorial, Mr. George Ward, is 
following along in the fine traditions of 
his late father, who for years was the 
editor of this outstanding weekly news- 
paper. 

The editorial follows: 

How To NONFARM AND BE INDEPENDENT 


Senator Wiit1ams of Delaware has made 
a kind of legislative career out of letting 
light into the darker corners of Government. 
His latest performance features some soil 
bank operations under the famous Agri- 
culture Department program which pays 
farmers for not farming their land. WIL- 
LIAMS summarizes his findings, all checked 
through the Comptroller General, as follows: 

In-a big farm estate settlement in Colo- 
rado in 1957, one of the estate managers 
was allowed to buy a 6,960-acre ranch at $20 
an acre, with 10 years to pay the $139,200 
purchase price. But he didn’t have that 
kind of money in hand, so he worked out 
a cash-lease plan as follows: 

He would cut the ranch into six sections. 
He would lease each section to a tenant. 
He would get each tenant to agree to put the 
maximum allowable of the leased land into 
the soil bank. The Government rental for 
soil bank in that part of the country was $7 
an acre. This meant that over a 10-year pe- 
riod the Government would be paying $70 
per acre to keep out of production. The 
land purchased at $20 an acre: This soil 
bank money each tenant would pay over 
to the land purchaser as rent, having the 
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balance of the leasehold free to cultivate. 
The purchaser, in turn, would meet the in- 
stallments on his original purchase price out 
of this soil bank money. Before launching 
the deal, the purchaser checked with the 
local Government soil bank committee and 
got assurance that it would approve the 
contract. 

The Government payments on the soil 
bank portions of the land came to about 
$27,000 a Year. Multiplied by the 10 years 
of the contract, this means the ingenious 
purchaser of the original ranch will gross 
$271,000. As the Senator summarizes: At 
the end of this 10-year period, Mr. X will 
have $131,800 in cash profit, plus a 6,960- 
acre ranch, all paid for by the American 
taxpayers. 





Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished managing 
editor of the Boston Herald, Mr. George 
Minot, wrote a penetrating column in 
that paper’s issue of Sunday, June 11, 
1961. Believing that Members and 
others will be interested in this chal- 
lenging article, I include it as part of my 
remarks, as follows: 

EcONOMIC EASTER RABBIT RUNS AGAIN—REDS 
Srrtt Hope To Bury Us 


It’s going to be bigger Government spend- 
ing than you imagined. If you include the 
$11 billion highway program that isn’t in 
the budget, the administration is proposing 
$60 billion additional spending in the next 
5 years. The budget may well be up to $125 
billion by 1965. It’s obvious that it’s getting 
easier and easier to think up ways to spend 
the other fellow’s money. 

There’s so much statistical confusion and 
so much juggling of figures that unless the 
opposition is on its toes the whole economy 
will be transformed into a Federal depend- 
ency in no time at all. Already Americans 
pay more for taxes than they do for food, 
but there’s no word that anybody is going to 
be relieved from being at least 36 percent 
slaves of the Government. 


ROAD TO INFLATION AND RUIN 


Nobody in the Government will tell you 
how the vast new programs are going to be 
paid for, except to express the hope that our 
“economic growth” will be so rapid that 
everything will take care of itself. Liberals 
have gone on the theory for years that we 
have a fiat choice between inflation and 
stagnation, between big Government spend- 
ing and aid to all on one side, and huge un- 
employment and periodic recessions on the 
other. 

Roosevelt, in the thirties, was talked into 
the idea that if he piled Government expend- 
itures upon Government expenditures, pay- 
ing no attention to costs or where the money 
was coming from, or how big the deficits 
grew or the public debt mounted—then by 
some magic all our economic problems would 
disappear. At the end of 10 years of this ir- 
responsibility the country had more unem- 
ployed than it did at the start. 

It’s amazing how many liberals around the 
present administration in Washington—in- 
cluding such otherwise sensible men as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon—want 
to try the same old remedy. They ought to 
know that this is only the road to inflation 
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and ruin and that it will be only a matter 
of time when the Russians will be over with 
their shovels and bury us—as they have 
promised. 


THE CASE OF WEST GERMANY 


One example doesn’t prove anything con- 
clusively, but you might look at the case of 
West Germany. Fifteen years ago this coun- 
try was down and out. Bomb damage was 
estimated at $50 billion, 10 times that suf- 
fered by England. Most of its industrial 
plants were destroyed and its population was 
ill housed and illfed, For 6 years—with out- 
side help, to be sure, they struggled to get 
back on their feet. 

Ten years ago this summer, West Ger- 
many’s industrial outlook was still gloomy. 
Production was almost at a standstill. Al- 
most a million and a half were out of work. 
Her balance of payments to other countries 
was running against her. 

In this plight a group of liberal economists 
from the United States went over and made 
a report to the German Government. Their 
recommendations sounded familiar—more 
spending, a planned economy, bigger budgets 
and don’t worry about inflation, deficits, 
debt. 

THEY DID THE OPPOSITE 


The wily Germans would have none of 
this advice. They did just the opposite. 
What happened, in the words of Prof. Pat- 
rick Boarman of Wisconsin University, ‘“pro- 
vides a striking example of how a judicious 
mixture of tax policy, wage policy, market 
structure policy, and fiscal and monetary 
policy can bring about high level of employ- 
ment and fast rates of growth with relative 
price stability.” 

He goes on: “The law which created the 
German central bank establishes the in- 
dependence of the bank and indeed sets 
forth as one of its fundamental duties the 
defense of the mark. Almost all European 
central banks, it may be added, today re- 
gard inflation as the enemy.” 

It’s not surprising that Professor Boar- 
man expresses the opinion of the “economic 
orthodoxies which have crystalized out of 
the experience of the 1930’s may no longer 
be adequate to deal with the problems of 
the 1960's.” 

The day when it was politically smart 
to advocate inflation, unbalanced budgets 
and big government spending may be draw- 
ing to an end. Many economists are look- 
ing with jaundiced eye at all these pro- 
posals that have failed in the past. Sooner 
or later we will come to a dead end. In 
the last 20 years the dollar has lost half of 
its purchasing power. Obviously the enemy 
is watching to see what happens in the 
next 20. When it’s actually a dollar against 
a doughnut, then we are a gone goose. 

FIGURES SOUND UNBELIEVABLE 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
country is prepared for all the evils a new 
rash of spending will bring. The ramifica- 
tions of the administration’s new, long-term 
foreign aid proposals have blanched the 
faces of many Congressman. Some will tell 
you that the Kennedy plans to put a man 
on the moon ahead of the Russians will 
cost $40 billion in the next 10 years. These 
figures sound unbelievable. 

It hardly seems possible that there are 
still persons in Washington who believe in 
an economic Santa Claus, an inflated Easter 
rabbit or something-for-nothing. Yet Sen- 
ator SyMINGTON, who didn’t seem to be 
around when the plums were passed out, 
has come out for more inflation. - Prices are 
up, he says, but it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference because wages are, too. 

He forgets the unemployed, many of 
whom were laid off because our price levels 
are so high. He forgets those who are liv- 
ing on pensions, annuities or whose incomes 
are fixed. He forgets the Government itself 
which is spending 12 cents of every dollar 
it takes in for interest.on the debt. He 
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forgets the businessman who has been try- 
ing to get a little ahead to build, rebuild, 
or replace and who is finding his dollar isn’t 
worth what it was when he put it aside. 

It’s time the opposition party started an 
offensive. Conservatives of today are mod- 
ern radicals. There weren’t enough around 
in Rome in the fourth century A.D. and 
that country went down the drain. We are 
headed the same way. 





National Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
been working since 1901 toward the full- 
est possible development of our national 
water resources. The June 1961 issue 
of the organization’s publication the 
Monthly Reporter, carries an editorial 
by the Honorable RosBert S. Kerr, senior 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Senator Kerr, a distinguished leader 
in the fight for recognition of the im- 
portance of water development, explores 
many aspects of this program so vital 
for our Nation’s future. Under unani- 
mous consent, I wish to insert his fine 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES 
(By Hon. Robert S. Kerr) 


Water is the economic bloodstream of our 
Nation’s economy. As never before today’s 
civilization requires more and more water to 
move its heavy cargoes, to cool its industrial 
plants and for disposal of its wastes. Our 
modern civilization could not exist without 
blood. And yet, far too many people are not 
concerned with, or do not understand the 
problems relating to water resources. We 
have all seen the expressions of public con- 
cern recently over the loss of gold. A few 
billion dollars in gold are shipped overseas, 
and the newspapers are full of the anguished 
wails of our monetary experts. But the facts 
are we could lose all our gold and it wouldn’t 
hurt our economy nearly as much as the loss 
of the water we are now wasting by pollution. 

To paraphrase the Great Commoner—Lose 
all your gold, but conserve and wisely use 
your water resources and you can reclaim 
gold as if my magic, but waste and pollute 
your precious waters and there is not enough 
gold in the earth to buy healthy bodies for 
your children. 

Our national water supply situation is 
dynamic. The magic key to open tomorrow's 
doors is to solve its problems today. Action 
to avoid water difficulties, rather than efforts 
to correct them after they have occurred, 
must. be taken if economic decline is to be 
avoided in many areas. Now is the time for 
a greater effort to find solutions to the prob- 
lems that are already on the horizon. 

Man’s nature calls for constant access to 
a natural environment in the out-of-doors 
as God made it. Man cannot remain a 
prisoner within industrial walls without 
danger of warping of mind and shrinking 
of spirit. Therefore, he must have long 
hours and days of recreation. He must 
satisfy the hunger of his soul for “rocks and 
rills, and wooded hills.” He must. hear and 
see clear pure water in its natural streams 
or manmade lakes. He must walk alone 
with his Maker in forest cathedrals or on 
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rugged mountain terrain. These things can 
be, only through more complete conserva- 
tion and better use of our precious water 
resources. 

During the 2 years ending last January 
31, it was my privilege to serve as Chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. This committee included 
a number of the most able men in the US. 
Senate. It has completed what is probably 
the most extensive study of water resources 
and problems ever made. ' 

The role of research in the development 
of water resources is being defined rapidly 
by spokesmen’ of the New Frontier. The 
National Academy of Sciences is being asked 
to undertake a thorough and broadly based 
study of the present state of research in the 
field of conservation development and use of 
natural resources. In addition, the White 
House advisers and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology have undertaken a 
review of Federal research activity in these 
fields, hopeful of finding means to strength- 
en the total Government research effort. 

The relationship of our space research pro- 
grams to weather forecasting techniques 
and to the possible and eventual manage- 
ment of weather and rainfall itself has long 
been apparent. The Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Water Resources suggested an expan- 
sion of basic research programs on subjects 
such as atmospheric physics, solar activity, 
climatic cycles, photosynthesis, ground water 
action, and the physical chemistry and mo- 
lecular structure of water. 

The committee suggested that we can 
learn much from more detailed evaluation 
of completed water projects with a view of 
making them and those we build in the fu- 
ture more efficient. Private research in these 
and other fields related to water must be 
encouraged. 

cS 


Grassroots Sentiment on Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to quote from three sincere 
letters received from constituents in my 
congressional district on this matter of 
Federal aid to education. 

The first letter I include is from a 
citizen of Racine, Wis.: 

My husband and I oppose Federal aid to 
education in any form—except possibly long 
term loans at low interest rates—but only 
loans. Our chief concern is the welfare of 
our three sons and other Americans like 
them. 

This general trend in the United States 
toward Federal aid and Federal control is 
denying them all personal responsibility. 
We want them to grow up to be men— 
please God—strong physically and morally, 
with a deep sense of responsibility to their 
fellow man and to their country. We do not 
ask security for them—we want them to 
become strong through effort, thought, and 
work on their own initiative. 

The only guarantee we want for them is 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Let’s not weaken our younger 
generation with promises of security. They 
need more responsibility, not less. We can- 
not see these bills being presented to Con- 
gress without voicing a strong protest to 
you, our representative. 
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From Wilmot, Wis., a constituent 
writes: 

Will you please do everything in your 
power to help defeat the proposed Federal 
aid to education measure now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives? As far 
as I can tell, everyone from this area is 
completely opposed to this Federal aid pro- 
gram and each of us is counting on you to 
speak for us. 

I am sure that you plan to vote against 
this bill but this letter is written in the 
hope that learning how some of us at home 
feel will encourage you to work more vigor- 
ously to prevent Federal aid to education. 
We cannot have more Federal spending and 
Federal control. 


A parent from Kansasville, 
writes: 

I am writing in regard to the Federal aid 
to education bill. I don’t want even the least 
possibility of politics in our school gystem. 
I don’t want our tax dollars to travel all the 
way to Washington, shrinking constantly, 
before they are returned to us. I don’t want 
private schooling taxed right out of the pic- 
ture. I don’t want to support the dozens of 
new Offices this bill would create. But most 
of_all, I love my children. I won’t sit back 
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_and see them herded Hitler style to a fed- 


erally controlled school. In short, I do not 
want Federal funds or Federal controls for 
our schools. 





Dedication of Bear Creek Dam and 
Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, June 10, 1961, the vital Bear Creek 
Dam, located in my congressional dis- 
trict, was dedicated at impressive cere- 
monies with the Honorable David L. Law- 
rence, Governor of Pennsylvania, in 
attendance among many other digni- 
taries on the local, State, and Federal 
levels. 

This dam, Mr. Speaker, took some 5 
years to construct at a cost of approxi- 
mately $11 million and is the largest 
earth-filled dam east of the Mississippi 
River. I had the honor of breaking 
ground for this important flood control 
and recreational installation in the _ 
spring of 1956, and during subsequent 
fiscal years I obtained the necessary Fed- 
eral appropriations to carry on the con- 
struction in my capacity as a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 

I am most gratified that it is now in 
full operational order and will provide 
badly needed flood control for the entire 
Lehigh Valley and, in particular, the 
cities of Easton, Allentown, and Bethle- 
hem, both of whom have suffered severe 
loss of life and preperty in the past from 
raging flood waters. 

In recognition of last Saturday’s dedi- 
cation of this dam, I include as part of 
my remarks today news stories from the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent of 
June 11, 1961, and the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker of Saturday, June 10, 1961, as 
well as a copy of the dedication program 
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itself together with a detailed pamphlet 

which describes the functions and sets 

forth a description of this new facility. 
The indicated material follows: 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent, June 11, 1961] 


New $11-Mrtrion Dam ForMALLy DEDICATED 
BY GOVERNOR LAWRENCE 


The new $11 million Bear Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, 5 years in the making, was dedi- 
cated yesterday morning with Federal, State, 
and municipal officials taking part. Ap- 
proximately 350 private citizens witnessed 
the ceremony which was capped by Gov. 
David L. Lawrence when he unveiled a 
plague at the control tower roadway en- 
trance. 

Assisting the State’s chief executive at 
the unveiling were Congressman DaNIEL J. 
Fioop and Maj. Gen. Keith R. Barney, act- 
ing chief of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
The Bear Creek project was a joint under- 
taking of the corps and the Commonwealth. 

Dedication festivities lasted about 45 min- 
utes and were hastened by Dr. Maurice K. 
Goddard, serving as master of ceremonies, 
because of the imminent thfeat of rain. The 
sun, however, broke through as Congressman 
Fioop was reading the prepared speech of 
Congressman Francis E, WALTER, who was 
unable to attend because of illness and who 
has been given a major share of the credit 
for getting the Bear Creek project off the 
ground. 

Fioop cited the role which Water played 
in directing the Army’s attention toward har- 
nessing the Lehigh River and reminisced 
briefly about his taking part in the original 
ground breaking ceremonies there on April 
26, 1956. 

LOCAL OFFICIALS PRESENT 


The Luzerne County Congressman spoke 
later at a dedication luncheon at Split Rock 
Lodge to which representatives from all 
walks of political and public life were in- 
vited. 

Governor Lawrence was a half hour late. 
in arriving for the dedication program, run- 
ning into foul flying conditions on his way 
here from Pittsburgh. In his talk he stressed 
the following main thoughts: 

The floods of 1955, spawned by Hurricane 
Diane, which took 100 lives, more than 
$100 million in property and wrecked havoc 
on Easton, put the Bear Creek: project, along 
with several others, into action in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Former Gov. George Leader played a large 
part in urging Federal aid for construction 
of a “Chinese wall” of flood control dams 
in the area. 

Pennsylvania has the worst flood prob- 
lem in the Nation * * * work on construct- 
ing dams of this type could not be done 
without the wholehearted support of Penn- 
sylvania’s delegation in Congress. 

The Commonwealth has today the second 
largest State flood control program in the 
country and in the last 7 years we have 
built 450 projects costing nearly $30 million. 

Governor Lawrence’s administration is 
pressing for development of the Delaware 
River in cooperation with sister States New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


CONGRATULATE ARMY CORPS 


The State’s chief executive also congratu- 
lated the Army Corps of Engineers for the 
efficiency with which they carried out the 
Bear Creek mission. Prior to leaving the 
damsite for the dedication luncheon, the 
Governor and several dignitaries examined 
the massive control tower central function 
at the installation. 

The dedication program was held atop the 
234-foot high levee which is designed to pro- 
vide flood protection to some 20 down-river 
communities in the Easton-Allentown- 
Bethlehem areas. 
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The dam is constructed about 100 yards 
below the point where the Lehigh River 
and Bear Creek meet and is one of the 
largest earthern structures east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is situated approximately 12 
miles southeast of Wilkes-Barre. 

General Barney, in brief remarks on be- 
half of the Engineers Corps, referred to the 
dam’s already serving its flood control pur- 
pose when last March the backup lake 
reached a level of 100 feet. Without the 
control, flooding in the Lehigh Valley would 
not have been avoided, he said. 

St. Ann’s Band of Freeland, directed by 
Emitt Thomas, presented musical fare while 
Rev. John R. Burnett of St. Patrick’s Church, 
White Haven, delivered invocation and Rev. 
Durrell J. Seip of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, White Haven, gave benediction. 

A representative group from Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, local 
government and civic officials were in at- 
tendance at both the dedication and 
luncheon. : 
DEDICATION NOTES 


State department of forests and waters last 
week announced development plans for the 
new Bear Creek State Park recreational area. 
Over $117,000 for the park has been requested 
in Governor Lawrence’s capital budget now 
before the legislature. Bernard Schwartz of 
Forty Fort, resident engineer at the installa- 
tion explained that there is a Federal law 
prohibiting erection of permanent struc- 
tures in flood zones of the Bear Creek type. 
All buildings, therefore, which will be con- 
structed at the recreation area will be of a 
portable type. When the water level in the 
reservoir rises substantially above the nor- 
mal minimal stage, the park will be out of 
business, Schwartz explained. Access to the 
park will be from State Route 940, between 
White Haven and Blakeslee. 

The road leading from Bear Creek at Route 
115 onto the face of the dam has been 
closed permanently, according to the Army 
Engineers who will operate the structure. 
Numerous fishermen were seen in the area 
yesterday, the State having stocked the Le- 
high above the dam with 12,000 rainbow 
trout recently. There were almost as many 
photographers as spectators at yesterday’s 
dedication. View from atop the dam rivals 
any in the State for beauty. Mrs. William 
Dotter of East White Haven was removed 
from the site by ambulance after suffering 
a@ weak spell when a microphone used at 
the ceremony toppled on her. Estimated 
man hours required for construction of the 
dam has been set at 820,000. Two huge 
tractor-trailer riggs parked at the entrance 
to the access road carried signs asking Gov- 
ernor Lawrence to intercede for the United 
Auto Workers of Hazleton in their battle 
for the 40-foot trailer law. One sign read: 
“Governor Lawrence—Can’t you move Jim 
Clark to keep four industries in Pennsyl- 
vania. Save our jobs and pass the 40-foot 
trailer law.” There was no _ indication 
whether the Governor saw the signs. 

[From the Hazleton, Pa., Plain Speaker, 

June 10, 1961] 


F.Loop CoNnTROL Dam Protects LEHIGH 
VALLEY 


Development plans for the new State park 
to be built on the Bear Creek reservoir were 
detailed today as notables gathered for cere- 
monies dedicating the huge flood control 
dam on the Lehigh River, near White Haven. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence and Congressman 
DanieEt J. Fioop headed the list of 150 nota- 
bles on hand. 

However, the man for whom the dam will 
be named, Congressman Francis E, WALTER, 
Easton, could not attend due to illness. 

Rain this morning had threatened to mar 
the dedication but skies were clear before 
the start of the program. 


June 13 


However, the weather did delay the ar- 
rival of Governor Lawrence, whose plane was 
behind schedule reaching the Avoca airport. 
Led by a State police escort, Lawrence was 
hurried to White Haven in time to deliver 
his scheduled address. 

Plans underway for the park, which will 
mark a milestone in providing new recrea- 
tional facilities for this area, were released 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

Forests and Waters Secretary Maurice K. 
Goddard, said that the new recreation facil- 
ity will include a bathing beach, picnic areas, 
boat launching ramps and facilities for fish- 
ing. Some temporary parking and sanitary 
facilities were to be ready for use today for 
boaters and fishermen using the new 
reservoir. 

The park area will be on the eastern shore 
of the lake on a steep slope. It will face the 
junction of the Lehigh River with Bear Creek 
on the Lehigh River side. Over $117,000 for 
the park’s development has been requested 
in Governor Lawrence’s capital budget now 
before the legislature. 

Access will be from State route 940 be- 
tween White Haven and Blakeslee. A road 
into the area giving access from the town of 
Bear Creek on State route 115 will be closed 
permanently to the public after the dam is 
dedicated Saturday, according to the USS. 
Army Corps of Engineers which built and 
will operate the giant flood control struc- 
ture. This is to eliminate traffic across the 
face of the dam. 

In his dedication address, Governor Law- 
rence recalled the floods of 1955, when water 
rose as high as two stories in the streets 
of Easton. 

“It was the shock of the catastrophe which 
finally put this project tnto motion, along 
with several others in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania,” Lawrence said in:a_ prepared 
speech. 

He said civic leaders throughout the Le- 
high Valley, chambers of commerce, and the 
Lehigh Valley Water Resources Association 
teamed up ‘with Representatives Francis E. 
Water of Easton, and DANIEL J. Fioop of 
Wilkes-Barre, both Democrats, and WILLarD 
S. Curtin of Morrisville, a Republican, to 
fight for a “Chinese wall” of dams. 

The “Chinese wall” is a reality now, Law- 
rence said, with the Bear Creek, Stillwater, 
Prompton, and Jadwin Dams. 

The Bear Creek Dam, composed of earth 
fill 234 feet high, is 5 miles northeast of 
White Haven and 75 miles above the junc- 
tion of the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers. It 
controls a drainage area which includes Jim 
Thorpe, Lehighton, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
and Easton. 

The Governor said that at the time the 
Lehigh Valley projects were being planned, 
he, as mayor of Pittsburgh, was trying to 
have dams built on the Allegheny and Mon 
ongahela Rivers. } 

“Without those dams built on our west- 
ern rivers by the Army engineers the renais- 
sance of Pittsburgh would not have been 
possible,” he said. 

The Governor added, “the same simple 
fact of life applies to every other Pennsyl- 
vania community. 

“We cannot expect substantial industrial 
expansion where new plants are plagued by 

~annual floods. We must guarantee our peo- 
ple and our industry safety from the flood 
scourge.” 

He said Pennsylvania has the worst flood 
problem of the Nation, but the State and 
the Army Corps of Engineers have cooperated 
in the last 7 years in building 450 flood 
control projects costing nearly $30 million. 

The Governor then turned to the future 
and predicted three giant flood control proj- 
ects in Pennsylvania—at Tock’s Island in the 
Delaware, the Raystown branch in the Sus- 
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quehanna basin and at Kinzua on the Alle- 
gheny. 

The new dams, he said, will provide water 
and power for industry, curb pollution and 
create recreation facilities. 

Music for the dedication ceremony was 
provided by St. Ann’s Band of Freeland, di- 
rected by George Farrar. 

Rev. John J. Burnett, pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Church, White Haven, gave 
the invocation, and Rev. Durrell J. Selp, of 
St. Paul’s E.U.B. Church, White Haven, the 
benediction. 

Congressman F.oop, in addition to his 
own remarks, delivered a talk prepared for 
the occasion by Congressman WALTER. 

Speaking for the U.S. Army Engineers was 
Maj. Gen. Keith R. Barney, acting. chief; 
Col. T. H. Setliffe, Philadelphia district en- 
gineer, who supervised the construction; and 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Lipscomb, engineer of 
the North Atlantic Division. 

Following the dedication ceremony there 
was to be a luncheon at Split Rock Lodge. 
DEDICATION CEREMONY, BEAR CREEK DAM AND 

RESERVOIR, SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1961 


PROGRAM 


The Star Spangled Banner: St. Ann’s Band 
of Freeland, Mr. Emitt Thomas, manager. 

Invocation: the Reverend John R. Burnett, 
pastor, St. Patrick’s R.C. Church, White 
Haven, Pa. 

Welcome and introduction of guests: the 
Honorable Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of 
forests and waters, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Remarks: Maj. Gen. Keith R, Barney, Act- 
ing Chief, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Remarks: the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER, Member of Congress, 15th Congres- 
sional District. 

Remarks: the Honorable David L. Law- 
rence, Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Benediction: the Reverend Durrell J. Seip, 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
White Haven, Pa. 

Plaque unveiling at control tower. 
DEDICATION LUNCHEON, SPLIT ROCK LODGE, 
WHITE HAVEN, PA. 

Invocation: the Reverend Durrell J. Seip, 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
White Haven, Pa. 

Toastmaster: Alvin A. Shuman, president, 
Lehigh Valley Water Resources Association. 

Remarks: Brig. Gen. Thomas Lipscomb, 
District Engineer, North Atlantic District, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Remarks: the Honorable Writarp S. Cur- 
TIN, Member of Congress, Eighth Congres- 
sional District. 

Remarks: the Honorable Dantet J. Fioop, 
Member of Congress, 1ith Congressional 
District. 

Benediction: the Reverend John R. Bur- 
nett, pastor, St. Patrick’s R.C. Church, White 
Haven, Pa. 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
US. Army 


Col. T. H. Setliffe, district engineer, Phila- 
delphia district, U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Col. Warren R. Johnson, district engineer, 
Baltimore district, U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Clarence F. Wicker, engineering adviser, 
Philadelphia district. 

Frederic Mullineaux, special adviser, Phila- 
delphia district engineer. 

Bernard Schwartz, resident engineer, U.S. 
Army Engineers. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Hon. William Scott, senate of Pennsylvania. 

Hor. James E. Van Sant, senate of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon. Harold E. Flack, senate of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Hon. Martin L. Murray, senate of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Hon. Fred B. Rooney, senate of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Hon. James Musto, member, house of 
representatives. 

Hon. Marion E. Markley, member, house of 
representatives. 

Hon. William B. Curwood, member, house 
of representatives. 

Hon. William E. Stechel, member, house of 
representatives. 

Hon. James A. O'Donnell, member, house 
of representatives. 

Hon. Stanley A. Meholchick, member, 
house of representatives. 

Hon. Gus P. Verona, member, house of 
representatives. 

Hon. William T. Bachman, member, house 
of representatives. 

Hon. William R. Davlin, secretary of com- 
merce. 

Hon. Park H. Martin, secretary of high- 
ways. 

Hon. Lewis E. Evans, secretary of mines 
and mineral industries. 

Hon. Francis A. Pitkin, executive director, 
State planning board. 

Hon. Albert M. Day, executive director, 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 

County representatives 

Hon. Thomas A. Zimmerman, commis- 
sioner, Carbon County. 

Hon. James J. Dougherty, commissioner, 
Carbon County. 

Hon. Edmund J. McCullough, commis- 
sioner, Luzerne County. 

Hon. Jarrett W. Jennings, commissioner, 
Luzerne County. 

Hon. Martin J. Bechtel, commissioner, 
Northampton County. 

Hon. Henry E. Ragot, commissioner, North- 
ampton County. 

Hon. Norman H. Flores, commissioner, 
Lehigh County. 

Hon. Job L. Vaughn, commissioner, Lehigh 
County. 

Hon. Leroy D. Werley, Sr., commissioner, 
Lehigh County. 

Municipal representatives 


Hon. John T. Gross, mayor, city of Allen- 
town. 

Hon. Earl E. Schaffer, mayor, city of Beth- 
lehem. 

Hon. George T. Smith, mayor, city of Eas- 
ton. 

Hon. Frank Slattery, mayor, city of Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Burgess James M. Beisel, borough of 


* Lehighton. 


Burgess Walter Smith, borough of Weiss- 
port. 

Burgess Oscar C. Sipler, borough of White 
Haven. 

Mr. Adam Crahall, chairman, Bear Creek 
Township supervisors. 

Mr. Thomas Murphy, Bear Creek Township 
supervisor. 

Citizen representatives 


Walter Bollier, Lehigh Valley Water Re- 
sources Association. 

Harry M. Scheldon, Lehigh Valley Water 
Resources Association. 

John G. Stephen, Lehigh Valley Water 
Resources Association. 

Robert A. Harrier, Lehigh Valley Water 
Resources Association. 

Walter M. Phillips, Delaware River Basin 
Advisory Committee. 

Charles R. Bensinger, Water Resources As- 
sociation of the Delaware River Basin. 

Frank W. Dressler, Water Resources As- 
sociation of the Delaware River Basin. 
‘ John Henry Reiner, Esq., Delaware Valley 
Council. 

W. Reese Super and Allentown Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Harry K. Trend and Bethlehem Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Lyon O. Borden and Easton Area Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Frank W. Ernest, Jr. and Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

Victor C. Diehm, Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Committee. 

John W. Trauch, Industrial Development 
Corp. of Lehigh County. 





Bear CREEK DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Bear Creek Dam spans the Lehigh River 
a half mile downstream from the mouth of 
Bear Creek. It is approximately 5 miles up- 
stream from White Haven and some 75 miles 
above the junction of the Lehigh and Dela- 
ware Rivers at Easton, Pa. The east abut- 
ment of the dam is in Carbon County and 
the right abutment in Luzerne County. A 
portion of the reservoir is 20 miles south of 
Scranton, and 12 miles southeast of Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Bear Creek Dam is located in an area of 
high hills and deep valleys which form a nat- 
ural basin, making it an excellent site for a 
flood-control project. Some 110,000 acre- 
feet of water—35 billion gallons—can be held 
within the steep slopes of these valleys by 
the 234-foot high dam. Water in the reser- 
voir will reach the spillway crest level only 
once or twice in 100 years. To do this, a 
major storm would have to pour 22 inches 
of rain into the area in 48 hours or less. 

At the base of the control tower on the 
upstream side of the tunnel, three hydrauli- 
cally operated slide gates regulate the dis- 
charge of water from the reservoir. Another 
set of three gates has been provided for 
emergency use. Should heavy rains cause 
the river to rise above normal, and flood 
conditions be forecast, the outlet gates would 
be closed and the flood waters contained in 
the reservoir. When the downstream flood 
danger had passed, the gates would be opened 
slowly and the impounded water released un- 
til the reservoir returned to conservation 
pool level. The recreational development 
of the reservoir is a project of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The darker shading of the valley sides, as 
shown in the illustration indicates the water 
line at spillway level. At this level the 
reservoir would be 4,000 feet wide and would 
extend up the Lehigh River slightly more 
than 8 miles. It will have a surface area of 
1,840 acres. 

The view on this page shows the normal, 
or conservation pool level, which will have a 
surface area of 90 acres, a maximum width of 
1,200 feet, and will extend nearly 2 miles up 
the Lehigh River. A total of 108,000 acre- 
feet—the difference between conservation 
pool level and spillway crest level—is re- 
served for flood control storage. 

The left bank access road will lead to the 
reservoir from Pennsylvania Route 940. The 
junction at Route 940 is 1144 miles northwest 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike’s Pocono inter- 
change. The right bank access road inter- 
sects the White Haven-Bear Creek Road. 


BACKGROUND 


Early efforts to control and exploit the 
swift currents of the Lehigh River date back 
to 1818. In that year, two Philadelphians, 
Josiah White and Erskine Hazard, started out 
to survey the river from Stoddartsviile to 
Easton. Their purpose was to determine an 
economic means for transporting the “stone 
coal” of Carbon County to the hearths of 
Philadelphians. Through the years that fol- 
lowed, their hand-dug ditches and ingenious 
locks were persistently patched and replaced 
in the wake of the river’s seasonal furies. 
Little now remains of the Lehigh Canal; time 
and the river have reclaimed it. The canal- 
men’s persistence yielded, not to the swirl- 
ing floods, but to the competition of railroad 
transportation. 

The early 19th-century inhabitants of the 
Lehigh Valley, few and scattered, have been 
succeeded by teeming communities and 
thriving industries. In the 20th century, 
water control and utilization has become a 
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major problem. Foremost in the concern of 
local and Federal futhorities is the need for 
protection against floods. 

The U.S. Army’s Corps of Engineers, long 
concerned with the preservation and use of 
the Nation’s natural resources, has been as- 
signed the responsibility of planning and 
carrying out the necessary flood control 
measures. The subject of flood control on 
the Lehigh River was first investigated by the 
Corps of Engineers in connection with the 
Delaware River Report in 1931. Preliminary 
site explorations in the Bear Creek sector 
were made as early as 1944. 

The flood of May 1942 caused $10,500,000 
in property damage and took many lives. 
In the same area, the flood of August 1955 
caused damage in the amount of $18,500,000. 
Much of this damage would have been pre- 
vented by Bear Creek Reservoir. Even be- 
fore this project was completed, it had pre- 
vented flooding on several occasions. 


PURPOSE 


Flood control is the major direct bene- 
fit of the Bear Creek project. Operating 
as a unit of a comprehensive flood control 
plan, the reservoir will provide substantial 
fiood protection for the highly developed 
Lehigh Valley. The plan includes local pro- 
tective works and improvements at Allen- 
town and Bethlehem. The project at Allen- 
town is complete. The Bethlehem project 
is now under construction. Approximately 
20 communities, including the industrial 
and population centers of Allentown and 
Bethlehem and many small agricultural 
areas along 75 miles of the river, will benefit 
from the reservoir. About 1,500 families will 
receive some protection from the ravages of 
floods similar to that of August 1955, should 
there be a recurrence. The tracks of the 
Jersey Central and Lehigh Valley and. 44 
railroad and highway bridges will be pro- 
tected. Many diversified industries, includ- 
ing the large home plant of the Bethlehem 
aa Company, will be substantially bene- 

ted. 

Benefits will accrue from many factors, 
the most important of which is safety, and 
the additional assurance that the economic 
and social life of the people can proceed 
without the same fear of floods. Other 
benefits will result from public use of the 
reservoir for recreation and from the im- 
provement of the area, through manage- 
ment, as a fish and wildlife habitat. The 
reseryoir has already been stocked with 
thousands of trout. 





Creating International Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, Iam pleased to 
submit to the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
following excerpts of an address by Mr. 
Robert L. Bliss, a civic leader in my 
district, and an outstanding business- 
man in the field of public relations. He 
is president of Robert L. Bliss & Co., 
Inc., New York public relations consult- 
ants. His address was given May 26, 
1961, to the Second World Congress of 
Public Relations in Venice, Italy. Mr. 
Bliss is a founder of the International 
Public Relations Association and a mem 
ber of its governing council. ; 
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The excerpts from the address follow: 
CREATING INTERNATIONAL CONFIDENCE 
(By Robert L. Bliss) 


We live in probably the most dangerous 
decade of history. Man has learned a great 
deal more about science than he has about 
society and this is, of course, a threatening 
imbalance. Science is only one of the wheels 
on which society moves forward, but society 
is the vehicle itself. Therefore, science 
should properly be devoted to the service of 
society. But the sad fact is that science 
has come more and more to dominate the 
affairs of men, particularly in the interna- 
tional field. 

The reason is obvious: science has been 
too much directed toward military matters. 
The result is that in these 1960’s we are much 
better able to kill people than to compre- 
hend them. 

This, indeed, always has been the case 
with mankind since the beginning. But 
recently our techniques of killing have far 
outstripped our social skills. In a world of 
hydrogen bombs and guided missiles man 
knows only too well how to create the holo- 
caust that may wreck civilization. But, does 
he know how to avoid doing this? 

Let me approach this subject by quoting 
to you from a recent statement by the dis- 
tinguished historian, Arnold Toynbee. He 
says thus: 

“The world’s greatest need today is mutual 
confidence. Westerners and Communists do 
not trust each other, and this is the cause of 
most of our present troubles. Because we 
do not trust each other, we have armed our- 
selves to the teeth with deadly and costly 
weapons that science has now put in our 
hands. So long as our mutual mistrust lasts, 
mankind will continue to be in danger of 
committing mass suicide, and a large part of 
the human race will also continue meanwhile 
to live at near-starvation level. 

“Is mutual confidence unattainable be- 
cause neither party knows what is at the 
back of the other’s mind?” Dr. Toynbee 
asks. He goes on to say, “if confidence de- 
pended on knowing that, there could never 
have been such a thing as a human society. 


“No human being ever knows all the 
secrets of another’s heart. Yet there is 
enough confidence between mother and 
child, husband and wife, buyer and seller, 
representative and constituent, to make 
social life a practical possibility.” 

Finally Dr. Toynbee makes this point, 
which has great relevance for us today: 
“Where confidence is absent, life is ‘nasty, 
brutish and short,’ as Thomas Hobbes said. 
But the changeover to confidence from previ- 
ous mistrust has been achieved many times 
in history, and this fact is evidence that it 
can be achieved again.” 

The changeover must be achieved again. 
And this is the job not merely of govern- 
ments, but of people who move about the 
international community—tourists, scholars, 
travelers of all kinds from all nations— 
especially businessmen. 

Dr. Toynbee was talking primarily of the 
mistrust and suspicion existing between the 
Communist bloc and the free world. But I 
suggest to you that there is great need to 
build stronger ties of confidence among the 
nations outside the Communist sphere— 
both among the peoples of the free world, 
and among them and the peoples of the un- 
committeed nations, many of which are new 
and struggling to decide where their best 
interest lie—in the East or in the West. 


Within the free world there are many 
points of difference today. For instance, we 
in America are worried about low-cost prod- 
ucts from Europe and the Far East harming 
the markets for our own domestic producers. 
You in Europe ahd the Far East are appre- 
hensive about American firms moving into 
your markets -and siphoning profits out of 
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your countries. Here is the kind of thing 
which creates distrust and suspicion among 
nations. But it also is a good illustration of 
the fact that there is usually something to 
be said on both sides—which is to say a 
situation in which an agreeable compromise 
probably can be worked out to the benefit of 
all concerned, once a state of mutual under- 
standing and confidence is achieved. 

I am positive that this can be achieved 
throughout the free world. We have an ex- 
ample of cooperation which defies the prec- 
edents of history and shows that nothing 
is impossible: the European Economic Com- 
munity, for which Senator Caron is so elo- 
quent a spokesman. 

Fifteen years ago the world thought it 
totally impossible that after two wars in a 
single generation one would ever see Italy, 
France, Germany, and the Benelux countries 
united in common endeavor of any kind. 
Yet this has come to pass in the European 
Common Market within half a generation. 

If this kind of confidence can be created 
among recent enemies in a few short years, 
then nothing is impossible and peace is a 
practical hope. 

Creation of trust and confidence between 
the free world countries and the uncom- 
mitted nations of Africa and the East is a 
more difficult task. To the ancient barriers 
of international misunderstanding and sus- 
picion are added gulfs of cultural and racial 
differences more difficult to bridge than even 
the most bitter political enmities. 

For example, the African peoples are tra- 
ditionally governed by what the sociologists 
call~ chietainship systems, in which the 
basic decisions of society are made at the 
top and handed down to the bottom. Com- 
munist society is organized in this manner, 
and to the average African it must seem a 
more natural and sensible process than our 
rather abstract theory and often confusing 
practice of democracy, in which basic deci- 
sions are passed from the bottom up to the 
top. 

This situation presents problems of the 
utmost difficulty in the creation of mutual 
confidence. We are faced in this instance 
not only with the transmission of mean- 
ing—always a difficult task in itself—but 
also with creation of frames of reference 
within which the African mind can assem- 
ble mesages and images transmitted by the 
free world. 

Fortunately, there are three great things 
in our favor. 

First, nobody really wants all-out war. 
Perhaps I should qualify this by saying that 
the Government of Red China may welcome 
the idea since, in any contest of survival, 
the most numerous nation has the advan- 
tage of arithmetic. But let me add that I 
doubt the Chinese people themselves are 
enthusiastic about such a view. 

Second, channels of mass communication 

among men today are more available than 
ever before. Their technical excellence 
makes it possible to convey messages more 
clearly and vividly than at any time in his- 
tory. 
Third, the international circulation of pri- 
vate citizens is greater than ever, and seems 
likely to increase. Certainly it will increase 
unless barriers to international trade and 
travel are erected—and any such event will 
tell us that we are failing in the search for 
mutual confidence. 

The global circulation of private citizens 
is a relatively new phenomenon of the 
greatest potential importance. In saying this 
I am thinking not only of international 
tourists and scholars, but particularly of 
businessmen, Let me add that I am not 
thinking of public officials, who have been 
circulating internationally for centuries 
without any visible improvement of peace, 
and who in any case usually confine their 
contacts to official levels in the countries 
they visit. 
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Tourists can be a potent means of con- 
veying the meanings and images which are 
the foundations of confidence. If they con- 
duct themselves in a manner which reflects 
credit on themselves and their country— 
and I may say that too many Americans 
fail in this regard—they will do much to 
improve international understanding. It 
is my opinion that all tourists going abroad 
should be required to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge of the customs and civilities of 
the countries they plan to visit. 

Tourists come and go, however, and 
scholars are few. The great potential creator 
of mutual confidence is the businessman. 
He is everywhere today. 

Regardless of race, nationality or religion, 
businessmen the world over have common 
problems and common interests which center 
around the creation of trade and the manu- 
facture and distribution of goods. This may 
seem a crass qualification for creators of 
confidence at the emotional and ideological 
level, but I think it is not. 

There is a certain rapport among people 
who are making money together. The fact 
that this rapport is based on mutual com- 
mercial advantage should not diminsh its 
importance in the eyes even of the most 
spiritual idealist. 

The point is that people who learn to trust 
each other in one way usually come to trust 
each other in additional ways. 

Furthermore, commercial relationships, if 
profitable, are of long standing and tend to 
become closer as time goes on. For example, 

-most American firms doing business in Italy 
and most Italian firms doing business in the 
United States are there to stay. They do not 
come and go, like tourists, and they are not 
few, like scholars. 

In addition, businessmen—in contrast to 
government officials—circulate at many levels 
of society and meet all kinds of people. 
Their opinions are not suspect, as those of 
government people are apt to be. They com- 
mand attention because of the respect in 
which successful men of affairs are held by 
this temporal world. 

Thus, it is my opinion that the interna- 
tional businessman can do more than any 
other type of person to create the mutual 
confidence we must have as a basis of peace. 

As advisers to businessmen in matters af- 
fecting society, it is our responsibility to see 
that our clients and employers take a sound 
and well-rounded approach to doing .busi- 
ness in another country. Persons sent over- 
seas must know the language of the host 
country, must understand its culture and 
customs and be taught to see the good things 
as clearly as bad things in each foreign en- 
vironment. 

The international businessman must add 
to his economic skills the social skills which 

_ mark the true citizen of the world and the 
man who can be believed and trusted. If 
he does this, there inevitably will be an in- 
crease in the levels of mutual confidence 
around the world, and real progress toward 
peace. 

We in public relations must dedicate our- 
selves to the creation of international under- 
standing and trust among those with whom 
we deal—the men of business. By so doing 
we will help to balance the scales of history, 
in which now lie the life and the death of 
orderly society. 








Something To Think About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
was so impressed with the following ar- 
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ticle from Life Lines of May 12, 1961, 
that I commend it to the attention of 
the House. It is food for serious 
thought: 

Ir THE MISTAKEN WIN IN AMERICA 


If we, the people of the United States, 
through inertia and paralysis of our power 
to resist, permit the international mistaken 
conspiracy against freedom to engulf us, 
this is what the followup will be, right here 
in our own beloved land of freedom. 

Never again will you start your day by 
going out to pick up the morning paper on 
your doorstep, there to read the (relatively) 
unslanted news of events taking place all 
over the world. Just as in Soviet Russia 
and her satellites today, you will read Pravda 
instead. Pravda is their word meaning 
truth, and as such may well stand for any 
newspaper they would allow to circulate any- 
where. Pravda means quite the reverse of 
truth, however, because it is Communist 
practice to pervert the meaning of language. 
The restricted news that you will get will 
consist entirely of whatever propaganda 
your Red overlords have planned for your 
consumption on that day; nothing more. 

If communism comes to America, never 
again will you dare express an unauthor- 
ized opinion on ethics, religion, politics, 
the arts, or government. To do so would 
be fatal. Therefore, you hold your tongue, 
will cringe in silence as do the frightened 
millions now imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain. Under communism, anything a 
man says may be used against him. On no 
provocation whatever, he may be accused of 
being an enemy of the people, which is a 
capital crime. The ghosts of millions of 
innocent victims of the Red machine cry out 
in witness of our words. 

If communism conquers America, never 
again will you go off on carefree hunting 
trips with congenial friends during the deer 
season, because private ownership and 
private use of firearms is strictly forbidden in 
all Iron Curtain countries where, conceivably, 
they might incite oppressed people to rebel- 
lion against tyranny. Nor will you make 
a proud ceremony of elevating our American 
flag on Flag Day, June 14. There will be no 
more Stars and Stripes; the Hammer and 
Sickle will have replaced it. Nor will you 
and your family observe the 4th of July 
as Independence Day. Independence Day 
will be dead. Nor will you have the privilege 
of carving a turkey on the 4th Thursday 
in November—of giving thanks to God for 
life, for love, and a bountiful harvest. 
Thanksgiving Day, as we know it today, will 
have been abolished and all thanks legally 
must be rendered to the Supreme Soviet. 

Regular worship of God according to the 
dictates of your knowledge and conscience 
will disappear as it has disappeared in Rus- 
sia and in Red China. Whatever religion, if 
any, is permitted, will be controlled and of 
course will not be permitted for the young. 
However, if America falls to communism, the 
last hope for freedom will be gone from 
the earth, and there is no reason to believe 
that a total destruction of religion will not 
be attempted. 

When you have to save a whole month’s 
pay to buy a dozen eggs, some bread and two 
cabbages, five apples and three carrots for 
your family to eat, and one pair of shoes 
for either yourself or your wife (not both of 
you at once), taxes exacted will make hardly 
a dent in your 100 percent discomfort. It 
is doubtful that one proletarian worker in 
a million ever saved enough money to buy 
a good automobile. 

Never again will you face a day’s work 
operating your privately owned business or 
as the employee of any form of personal 
enterprise, because there will be no personal 
enterprise and the Soviet Government will 
run all the employment. Your sole occupa- 
tion will be the performance of tasks as- 
signed you by agents of the state, at what- 
ever pittance the state planners choose to 
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pay. Like all citizens, you (man and woman) 
will face military conscription at all times 
and in any prescribed position, for commu- 
nism is based on perpetual revolution. 
“Peace” in the language of the Reds is 
nothing but your abject surrender, plus the 
handing out of the spoils of war to the 
chosen elite—that is, the luxuried upper 
class, so few in number that they approxi- 
mate little more than 1 percent of Soviet 
society. For this top-dog class, the remain- 
ing 99 percent always toils, sweats, and suf- 
fers. Some of the underdogs have escaped 
to America, but remember, if and when com- 
munism strikes America, all escape will be 
terminated. 

If you are a farmer, you will be a farmer 
without land, without modern implements, 
without even sharecropper status. You will 
be a mere worker on a collectivized farm, 
with its life and yours being squeezed to 
produce more Soviet grain to feed the elite 
and to hasten the spread of world conquest. 
What a bleak prospect for farmers. Our 
controlled U.S. agriculture is a step in the 
same direction; it hasn’t progressed so far 
but the trend is positively there. 

If communism comes to us, never again 
will you attend a parent-teachers meeting— 
there will be none. Never again will you 
hear anything about a Dad’s Club. Never 
again will you study college catelogs and 
engage in the serious absorbing experience 
of helping Junior decide what his life’s work 
shall be and how he will prepare for it. On 
the contrary, in Junior’s early childhood, 
state examiners will take him in hand, will 
fasten upon him an IQ tag (as nonchalantly 
as they would tie a tin can to a dog’s tail). 
And this IQ (whether it be just or unjust, 
scientific or slaphappy) will follow him 
through life like the can following the dog 
while the agents of the state will train and 
process him and place him where they 
please. Neither you, nor he, will have one 
word to say about it—only, he had best 
be submissive and obedient. Otherwise his 
future will be worth about as much as a 
punched copper cent is worth in the United 
States today. 

Being a parent is a job without honor 
in the Soviet Union; in fact, family life is 
disrupted as soon as possible. In Red 
China, all family life has been blasted to 
bits because it does not contribute to the 
supremacy of the state. And what has 
happened already in Red China—the de- 
struction of the family as a unit of so- 
ciety—is the ultimate Communist plan for 
the whole of mankind—even in Russia, 
where, to date, it has been impractical to 
put such action into practice. If com- 
munism comes to us, never again will you 
vote in a free election. 

Never again would you have the satis- 
faction of thinking, “I leave to my dear 
children a legacy of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Instead, you may 
assure yourself, “I leave to my children the 
right to be brainwashed, bankrupt, and bar- 
ricaded behind an all-encompassing Iron 
Curtain. And a companion thought will be: 
“Only the ignorance and apathy of US. 
citizens brought this fearful thing to pass. 
I am responsible.” 





Peace Agency Worth Considering by 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
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to include a timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on June 5, 1961, pertain- 
ing to the establishment of a peace 
agency: 
Peace AGENCY WorRTH CONSIDERING BY 
CONGRESS 


Peace, as anyone knows, can be preserved 
by military preparedness; but peace, as even 
Khrushchey must know, cannot be fostered 
by fomenting worldwide tension and con- 
flict. Peace is so increasingly imperiled 
nowadays that a formal, positive approach 
to preserving it is needed. This was rec- 
ognized by President Kennedy during the 
electicn campaign when—at the suggestion 
of Senator Huserr H. Humpurey, of Minne- 
sota for creating a peace agency—he agreed 
that the Government needed an “arms con- 
trol research institute manned by men whose 
mission is peace, just as we maintain the 
Pentagon, whose mission is war.” Now John 
J. McCloy, adviser to the President on dis- 
armament, has drafted detailed plans for 
the peace agency and the administration will 
soon submit the program to Congress. 

The peace agency’s responsibility will be to 
develop methods and plans for disarmament 
in an attempt to bring all interrelated prob- 
lems—diplomatic, military, scientific, and 
economic—into one organization for consid- 
eration and recommendations. Besides co- 
ordinating policy planning for disarmament 
negotiations, the agency would sponsor re- 
search on new detection and monitoring 
techniques for enforcing an arms-control 
measure, study military implications of dis- 
armament steps and consider problems of 
reconverting an economy from defense to 


peace. 

Concededly, this is a large order but pre- 
serving peace in these critical days is an 
increasingly large order—and wishing won't 
make it otherwise. A Federal peace agency— 
possibly with Cabinet status—marks a de- 
parture from tradition but recognizes the 
need of change in national policy to meet 
unprecedented conditions of the nuclear age. 
The effectiveness of a peace agency would 
depend on its development into something 
more than a Federal bureau wherein issues 
are too often sidetracked and plans may die 
a slow death. It will depend a good deal on 
the President's personal promotion of it into 
something vitally active and purposeful. So 
constituted, it could make a significant con- 
tribution to peace by making it the Govern- 
ment’s business to promote peace instead 
of relegating peace to a propaganda depart- 
ment, Soviet fashion. The peace-loving 
world would not be slow in appreciating the 
difference. 





Idie Youth in City Slums Are Social 
Dynamite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the pleasure of cosponsoring 
legislation to create a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps in introducing H.R. 4264. 

I am delighted to know that the Hon- 
orable Cart Perkins of Kentucky, Chair- 
man of a House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee is starting hearings on 
this very important legislation Wednes- 
day. 
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To help all of us better understand the 
need for speedy action on the proposal 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps, 
I am including herewith an article by 
James B. Conant, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on June 11, 1961, en- 
titled “Idle Youth in City Slums are 
Social Dynamite.” 

The article follows: 

IpLE YourH IN Ciry Stums ARE SOcIAL 
DYNAMITE 


(By James B. Conant) 


(The following is excerpted from a recent 
speech here to the Conference on Unem- 
ployed Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas. 
Former Harvard President Conant made a 
study of American high schools under a 
Carnegie grant in 1957-58.) 

Iam convinced that the problem you ladies 
and gentlemen are here to discuss poses a 
serious threat to our free society. I submit 
that the existence in the slums of our large 
cities of thousands of youth ages 16-21 who 
are both out-of-school and out-of-work is 
an explosive situation. It is social dynamite. 

In preparation of this conference, a few 
special studies were conducted in slum areas 
of large cities to find out what the facts 
really were. In a slum section composed 
almost entirely of Negroes in one of our 
largest cities, the following situation was 
found: 

A total of 59 percent of the male youth 
between the ages of 16 and 21 were out of 
school and unemployed. They were roam- 
ing the streets. Of the boys who graduated 
from high school, 48 percent were unem- 
ployed in contrast to 63 percent of the boys 
who had dropped out of school. 

In short, two-thirds of the male dropouts 
did not have jobs and about half of the 
high school graduates did not have jobs. 
In such a situation, a pupil may well ask, 
“Why bother to stay in school when gradua- 
tion for half the boys opens onto a dead- 
end street?” 

An even worse state of affairs was found 
in another city. In a slum area of 125,000 
people, mostly Negro, roughly 70 percent 
of the boys and girls ages 16-21 are out of 
school and unemployed. When one stops to 
consider that the total population in this 
district is equal to that of a good-sized 
independent city, the magnitude of the 
problem is appalling and the challenge to 
our society is clear. 

The history of communism shows that it 
feeds upon discontented, frustrated, unem- 
ployed people. The present unemployment 
rate Nationwide is roughly 5 percent for all 
age brackets, but unemployment among 
youth under 20 years of age is 20 percent, or 
four times greater. These young people are 
my chief concern, especially when they are 
pocketed together in large numbers within 
the confines of the big-city slums. 

A youth who has dropped out of school and 
never has had a full-time job is not likely to 
become a constructive citizen of his com- 
munity. Quite the contrary. As a frustrated 
individual, he is likely to be antisocial and 
rebellious. Some of this group of youth will 
end as juvenile delinquents. 

No one would claim that providing full 
employment for youth in the large cities 
would automatically banish juvenile de- 
linquency, for we all realize that the causes 
of this problem are complex and there is no 
one solution. However, I suggest that full 
employment would have 4 highly salutary 
effect. 

Unemployment is bad anywhere. In rural 
area, towns and small cities, one might say 
that solving the unemployment of adults 
has top priority, but in the slums of 
the largest cities, I would say the drastic 
reduction of unemployment of male youth 
under age 21 is a greater need. 
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The boys brought up in slum neighbor- 
hoods, even if they came to the big city from 
the country as children, are conditioned to 
street life with all that this life implies. 
Out of work and out of school since they 
turned 16, these youth behave in ways that 
may have serious political consequences; 
similar behavior of youth in smaller cities 
would be far less serious. 

The youth in the big-city slums dwells in 
the midst of a mammoth social complex. The 
business and industrial areas hem in the im- 
poverished youth. In the case of the Negro, 
added to all the negative influences of a 
slum is the absence of any evidence that 
there is a pathway.out. 

In spite of the high mobility of the family 
unit or perhaps because of it, a tone is set 
by constant talk and the prevailing attitude 
of the older people. And the tone is not 
one to encourage education or stimulate am- 
bition. The unemployed floaters on the 
street are walking evidence to all the youth 
that nothing can be accomplished through 
education, that the door of the neighbor- 
hood schoolhouse indeed opens on a dead- 
end street. 

In my opinion, there is no reason why 
this should be the case. I know there are 
those who maintain that, on the average, 
Negro children are inferior to white children 
in academic ability. I have seen no evidence 
to support any such contention. 

In considering the relative abilities of 
whites and Negroes, let us examine the situ- 
ation in an all-white slum in a city of con- 
siderable size. A careful study of a group 
of children in grade 4 of one such school 
showed that their average achievement level 
was a full year below their grade placement— 
a typical situation in any slum area. 

What the teachers in this school have to 
contend with is shown by a report from the 
principal: 

“The parents of at least one-third of the 
children are either in penal institutions, are 
on probation, or have prison records. At 
least 100 children are on probation to the 
juvenile court. There has not been a day 
since I’ve been at the school that there has 
not been one or more children in detention 
at the juvenile court. 

“At least one-third of the children are 
on welfare rolls or are recipients of very 
small social security and/or veteran benefits 
checks. In many cases, however, the needi- 
est children * * * are those who cannot 
qualify for any dependency grant. 

“Although the school is the only organiza- 
tion that has instruction as its primary re- 
sponsibility, when a noble-hearted teacher 
faces a barefoot, hungry, sick, distressed 
child, the result is an endless chain of ef- 
forts to relieve such a child. We realize that 
little or nothing can be done for or with the 
parents of the children who face such serious 
problems in their homes.” 

In acknowledging the generally low 
achievement of the white children in this 
school, the report makes the interesting 
statement that “there is no reason to be- 
lieve that these students as a group are in- 
herently or genetically less capable than 
average students, but apparently because of 
some types of experiences in their lives they 
have been unable to develop their intel- 
lectual skills.” 

The belief expressed in the first part of 
this sentence can hardly be based on any- 
thing firmer than an assumption as to the 
genetic uniformity of white children whose 
ancestors have for several generations lived 
in the United States. Such an assumption, 
of course, leaves out of account the possi- 
bility of a selective process occurring over 
the generations as some tended to move to 
one type of occupation and settle in one type 
of community. 

However, since I see no way of investigat- 
ing the role of selective migration, I would 
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be inclined to let the assumption stand un- 
challenged. Only I should argue strongly 
that to date we have no evidence to indicate 
that the assumption should not be broad- 
ened to include both white and Negro stu- 
dents. 

For all the contrary evidence, namely, the 
poor work in school and low scores on tests 
made by Negroes, is based to a large degree 
on the performance of children in what are 
essentially slum conditions. Consequently, 
I start with the belief that, given a satis- 
factory socio-economic background and edu- 
cational opportunity, Negro children can be 
just as successful in academic work as any 
other group. 

The difference between the Negro slum 
of today and the slums of the northern sea- 
port cities of 60 years ago deserves attention. 
The worries I have expressed about the con- 
tinuation of present conditions may appear 
to be neutralized by contemplating the rec- 
ord of the past. 

Big cities have always had slums. In the 
United States, it has been possible for people 
to raise themselves by their own bootstraps 
in the course of a generation. Why be 
alarmed about the present situation? 

Such a complacent projection of the past 
into the obscure future is fallacious for sev- 
eral reasons. First and foremost is the fact 
that in the past, most of the inhabitants of 
slums were recently arrived white foreign im- 
migrants. They knew that their predecessors 
for generations had worked their way out 
of poverty in the cities. They were con- 
vinced that they could do likewise. The al- 
most complete lack of such conviction—a 
consequence of the tragic story of the Negro 
in the United States—is the outstanding 
characteristic of youth in the Negro slum. 

Secondly, a foreign immigrant came from 
an impoverished but stable society, for the 
most part a peasant society with its own 
ancient mores. The pride of family and 
often strong church connections were social 
cement that kept the slums from being com- 
plete social jungles in spite of the fact that 
the dwelling conditions were often far worse 
than they are today. 

Lastly, for most of our history, labor 
shortages rather than labor surpluses were 
characteristic. Particularly, unskilled la- 
borers were in demand. When this was not 
s0, namely, in the depression years, organ- 
ized society had to step in on a large scale 
to bolster up the tottering social structure. 

Today, automation has affected the whole 
employment scene; there is much less de- 
mand for unskilled labor. Racial discrimi- 
nation makes unemployment chronic for the 
Negro male North and South. In short, 
neither in terms of the kinds of people in- 
volved nor in terms of economic and social 
setting is there much resemblance between 
the slum districts of 1900 and those which 
are the sore spots of our modern cities. 

One lesson to be drawn from visiting a 
well-to-do suburb and a slum is all import- 
ant for understanding American public edu- 
cation. That lesson is that to a large degree, 
what a school should do and can do is de- 
termined by the status and ambitions of 
the majority of the families within the com- 
munity. 

In the suburban high school, from which 
80 percent or more of the graduates enter 
some sort of college, the problems are the 
mirror image of those in the city slums, 
where as many as half the students drop out 
of school prior to graduation. The task 
with which the school people must struggle 
in the city slum is, on the one hand, how to 
prepare the youth for getting and keeping a 
job as soon as he or she leaves school and, 
on the other hand, to encourage those who 
have academic talent to aim at a profession 
through higher education. The task thus 
stated seems simple. In fact, as you all 
know, the difficulties are enormous. 


Visits to a wealthy suburb and impovished 
slums only a few minutes away jolt one’s 
notions of the meaning of equality of op- 
portunity. On the one hand, there is likely 
to be a spacious, modern school staffed by 
as many as 70 professionals for 1,000 pupils; 
on the other hand, one finds a crowded, 
often dilapidated and unattractive school 
staffed by 40 professionals for 1,000 pupils. 
Expenditure per pupil in the wealthy subur- 
ban school is likely to be over $1,000; often 
it is less than half that in the slum school. 

The slum areas of certain big northern 
cities are today largely inhabited by Ne- 
groes who have recently moved from the 
South hoping to improve their lot. Even the 
elementary schools serving such a neighbor- 
hood are plagued by the mobility of the fam- 
ilies. Often the composition of a grade 
will alter so rapidly that a teacher will find 
at the end of a school year that she is teach- 
ing but few pupils who started with her in 
the fall. 

The mothers move with their offspring 
from room to room from month to month 
and in so doing often go from one elementary 
school district to another. I write mothers 
advisedly, since in one neighborhood, by no 
means the worst I have seen, a questionnaire 
sent out by the school authorities indicated 
that about a third of the pupils come from 
family units (one hesitates to use the word 
home) which had no father, stepfather, or 
male guardian. 

Less than 1 percent of the parents gradu- 
ated from college; 10 percent of the parents 
graduated from high school; only 33 percent 
completed the elementary school, and an- 
other 32 percent did not go that far. Con- 
trast the situation in which a third of the 
parents have not completed elementary 
school with that in a high-income suburb 
where as many as 90 percent of the parents 
have bachelor’s degrees, if not graduate de- 
grees. 

These Negro slums seem to vary consid- 
erably as regards the social mores. In some 
there are very bad gangs with gang warfare 
among the boys. There are also vicious fights 
outside of school between girls. The condi- 
tion in one cuch neighborhood was summed 
up to one of my staff by a principal of a 
junior high school who said even he was 
shocked by the answers to a questionnaire to 
the girls which asked what was their biggest 
problem. The majority replied to the effect 
that their biggest problem was getting from 
the street into their apartment without being 
molested in the hallway of the tenement. 

I use the phrase “social attitudes,” includ- 
ing attitudes of youth, to try and sum up my 
impressions of what I have heard so often 
from the teachers in grades 1 to 8 in slum 
neighborhoods. As one teacher said to me, 
“We do quite well with these children in the 
lower grades. Each of us is, for the few hours 
of the school day, an acceptable substitute 
for the mother. But when they reach about 
10, 11, or 12 years of age, we lose them. At 
that time, the ‘street’ takes over. In terms 
of schoolwork, progress ceases; indeed many 
pupils begin to go backward in their studies.” 

What can be done to offset the demoraliz- 
ing attitude of the street in the worst of 
the slums? Not much that lies within the 
province of the school authorities alone. 
Here is where the social agency people, the 
juvenile court people, the churches come 
into the picture. 

There are those who would say that what 
goes on in the schools should not have any 
direct conection with the community or the 
employment situation. I completely reject 
this idea. The school, the community and 
the employment picture are and should be 
closely tied together. I am not impressed 
by the holding power of a school as a cri- 
terion of its quality, but neither am I im- 
pressed by the argument that a boy who 
fails to get along in school ought to drop 
out. It all depends. 
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The situation in which a boy drops out 
of school only to roam the streets is quite 
different from the situation in which a boy 
drops out and finds satisfactory employ- 
ment. Full-time schooling for certain 
youths through grade 12 may be good or 
bad depending upon the employment pic- 
ture. What goes on in the school ought to 
be conditioned in large measure by the na- 
ture of the families being served, the vo- 
cational plans and aspirations of the stu- 
dents, and employment opportunities. 





Constructive Response to Peril 
to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, day by 
day world history is being written. 

In our times, there are two major 
forces shaping the course of history: 
freedom and communism. 

The two ideologies are locked in life 
and death struggle. 

Of itself, freedom would not incite 
such a struggle. Why? Because it re- 
quires—in fact demands—respect for 
the rights of other peoples and nations 
to determine their own destinies. As 
adherents to freedom, we find it ex- 
tremely difficult, therefore, to mobilize 
against an ideology that threatens our 
freedom by aggression. 

In the past, we have been successful 
in fully mobilizing only when threat- 
ened by war. Now, however, we find 
ourselves confronted with the task of 
fighting a battle less than an all-out 
war, but which nonetheless could be 
equally disastrous in its outcome. 

By contrast, communism is a system 
dedicated to world conquest. Although 
dictatorial, its tactics are somewhat dif- 
ferent, for example, than Hitlerism. 

In its early stages it operates behind a 
facade of falsely promising more things 
to more people to elicit their support. 
Once within the tentacles of commu- 
nism, however, the victims are absolutely 
and tyrannically controlled by an iron- 
gripping dictatorship. 

Time after time, from Lenin to Khru- 
shchev, the Communist leaders have de- 
clared their objectives of ruling the 
world. 

Their success in expansionism—now 
controlling nearly a billion people and 
vast land areas and natural resources— 
should be sufficient to awaken even the 
dullest among us. 

Yet, I believe that Americans still must 
face this serious question: Are we stiil 
too greatly asleep to the dangers of our 
survival? 

Recently the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published a thought-provoking ad- 
dress by Louis W. Cabot, president of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., entitled “World 
Size-Up.” 

Reflecting constructively and imagina- 
tively on the need for the people of the 
free world to wake up and get the job of 
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protecting our freedom, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this address printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
9, 1961] 


Worup Srze-Up 


(By Louis W. Cabot, president of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc.) 


My qualifications are pretty slim. I spend 
most of my time and energy on trying to 
run a business. An international business, 
to be sure, but I certainly know more about 
the “business” than I do about the “inter- 
national.” Perhaps I have done more than 
my share of travel, having lived abroad for 
3 years, having at least set foot on every 
continent except Antarctica. I also had the 
really fascinating opportunity a year ago to 
represent the United States as chief of our 
delegation to the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

In reality, nevertheless, I am not a spe- 
cialist in international affairs but, like all 
of you here, I am most interested in them. 
What I would like to do this afternoon is 
to try to articulate a point of view, to give 
you my size-up of the world in which I live 
and work and try to play a significant vote. 

First of all, are we or aren’t we really 
threatened and in danger of being overrun 
by communism? Perhaps the answer to this 
question is to obvious that I am being tedi- 
ous to mention it. Nevertheless, it amazes 
me to realize how much of what we do, how 
much of our thinking and judgment, seems 
largely to ignore this threat. I am con- 
vinced the threat is real and grave. 

The democracies of the world have taken 
some heavy blows in recent years. It was 
not so long ago that there were few people 
in this country who even conceived it pos- 
sible that any other form of government 
could successfully challenge our form. We 
all thought democracy was bound to advance 
from nation to nation. We were wrong. I 
am afraid there is nothing inevitable about 
the adoption of democratic institutions. 
Nor is it inevitable that we can retain our 
own democratic processes in the face of what 
lies ahead. Soviet communism is on the 
wildest and most reckless rampage of its 
ugly career. Its primary. target is the United 
States. 

FAULTS ADMITTED 

It is all very well to rationalize about 
communism, to point out that perhaps there 
are oppressors, big bosses and little bosses 
in free countries as well as communistic, 
that perhaps we, too, have some laws that 
fall unfairly, unjustly, or unevenly on peo- 
ple, that maybe we weren’t wise in sending a 
U-2 reconnaissance plane into the middle 
of the Soviet Union just before a summit 
conference, that sometimes our news is not 
wholly free from bias either, that too much 
of a preoccupation with communism leads 
to McCarthyism, that maybe private profit 
is not as noble a goal as social profit, and 
that after all the Chinese or the Russian 
peasants were starving and something really 
had to be done. 

But look at all these things in perspective. 
In free countries we can have differing opin- 
ions. We can have meetings like this. We 
don’t jam foreign broadcasts. We cherish 
the protection of human rights by due proc- 
ess of law. We don’t have to guard our bor- 
ders to prevent our oppressed citizens from 
escaping. 

Of course we are far from perfect. We 
practice free enterprise under a very deli- 
cately regulated and stimulated system. We 
have found by experience it has provided the 
greatest land of plenty and freedom on the 
face of the earth. It has also rebuilt a hor- 
ribly shattered Europe. But I certainly 
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don’t insist the same system be followed 
blindly in the fact of different circumstances 
and different problems. 

Our adversaries have publicly threatened 
to destroy us, over and over again, with mil- 
itary force if necessary. Our preoccupation 
is not against a theoretical concept called 
communism, it is against naked tyranny and 
the threat of a barbarian horde to our whole 
civilization. 

“AMERICA, WAKE UP” 


Yet in a recent article in the Reader's Di- 
gest, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines had this to say. The title of the ar- 
ticle, by the way, is “America, Wake Up.” 
He said this: “In the face of such menace 
and humiliation, a foreigner in your midst 
naturally looks for the reaction. An angry 
ground swell of popular protest. He looks 
in vain. The American people remain 
strangely unmoved.” His diagnosis is that 
we in the free world, and especially in the 
United States, have no definite goal beyond 
the hope of a tolerable truce that will allow 
us to go about our daily affairs without any 
more annoying interruptions 

A year ago I had the opportunity to travel 
for 3 weeks in the Soviet Union. Time and 
again I would find myself debating with some 
Russian about the world situation and the 
cold war. And I was losing the debate. 
Why? Because my adversary had all the an- 
swers absolutely pat. He had spent all his 
life learning about and working for one 
ideology, one set of goals. He had the same 
kind of evangelism that Americans have 
only on Christmas Eve, or in times like the 
Civil War and World War II. He was a gen- 
uine fanatic and his drive was all in one 
direction. And finally, he was tough. 

I, on the other hand, felt like someone 
taking an exam who hadn’t really finished 
his homework (and most of that in the 
wrong subject). We in the free world have 
been educated to study problems more than 
answers, to weigh alternatives and exercise 
judgment, to question, to disagree. I simply 
didn’t have my goals and ideals in the same 
sharp focus as he did. 


EXTINCTION POSSIBLE 


I would like to quote from a speech James 
D. Zellerbach, retiring Ambassador to Italy, 
made before the Committee for Economic 
Development recently. “I have returned 
from overseas,” he said, “profoundly con- 
vinced that Americans and their allies need 
to give thought to something far more 
fundamental than the details of foreign 
policy or the results of opinion polls or even 
the structure of alliances. If future his- 
torians bother to record these things it will 
be to illustrate a deeper current in world 
affairs. Of our times it will be chiefly re- 
membered not that certain ambassadors 
came and went or that certain foreign minis- 
ters conferred but that our society did or 
did not understand the value of freedom 
sufficiently to preserve it. 

“No living society, no form of govern- 
ment willingly contemplates the possibility 
that it may not endure. Yet nothing is more 
sure than that many have decayed and dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. If we 
believe that ours is an exception so did 
ancient Greece and Rome, so did Hitler and 
Mussolini. In our own century, so do Khru- 
shchev and Mao Tse-tung. 

“It is not merely to shock that I point out 
that a democracy has even less chance than 
a tyranny of being right in the blind faith 
that history is on its side. A tyranny com- 
mands the services and the lives of its citi- 
zens at will. A democracy depends for its 
strength on the ability of its citizens to 
recognize and willingly to undertake their 
responsibility to society. If too many free- 
world citizens assume that their chief re- 
sponsibility is to lead an abundant life be- 
cause someone else or some inevitable process 
will take care of the future, then the tri- 
umphs and even the survival of freedom will 
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be truly in doubt.” Optimism, in short, that 
all will turn out well if we give the Com- 
munists enough time and enough rope to 
hang themselves, just won’t work. 

Now what about the underdeveloped na- 
tions? We hear a lot about this question 
these days. Is it just part of the chess game 
of the cold war? Are we just trying to get 
markets to make a fast dollar? Are we con- 
cerned merely with American prestige? 
James Reston of the New York Times pointed 
out in one of his columns that “prestige” 
comes from the Latin word for “delusion, 
juggler’s tricks,” and surely we should have 
little interest in prestige as such. Ambas- 
sador Zellerbach says “The confidence that 
friendly peoples repose in the United States 
is a different kind of asset; it is not shaken 
by the monthly fluctuations in space marks- 
manship and space penetration. It is based 
on faith that we will not default in the race 
for leadership, that we mean to win it, and 
that we have the capacity to win it.” 

It is estimated that by 1975 well over 80 
percent of the earth’s population will be 
made up of nonwhites, of Asians, Africans, 
and Latin Americans. These people who 
have lived in misery since the beginning of 
time are now suddenly discovering that hun- 
ger, disease, and ignorance are not a part 
of an inescapable environment, but that 
something can be done about them. 

I am not concerned here with buying 
friendship for the United States, with its 
implications of fruitlessness. I am concerned 
with the central fact that unprecedented, 
rapid change in the lot of these peoples has 
been proven to be possible and therefore 
will happen. Shall we help it and shape it, 
or look the other way till it swamps us? 

As Dean Rusk said recently in California, 
the so-called “revolution of rising expecta- 
tion” is real, and governments which do 
not respond with vigorous efforts cannot 
hope to survive. What is the way of life to 
be for these people and for ourselves? We 
must ask ourselves this question often and 
earnestly, and we must realize that the ques- 
tion will not go unanswered. 


FULL SUPPORT NEEDED 


Now if I really believed the seriousness of 
all I have just said, then free society needs 
both the full and the full-time support of 
all its members. And how can I be happy 
just working at my capitalistic occupation, 
helping out a little on the side with other 
good works of a mere local nature? How can 
any of us be? Well, I think we can only 
if we give some very serious thought and 
direction to our work. 

We are fortunate that in this country 
most of our organizations and associations 
operate with a great measure of freedom. 
Each is organized for its own special inter- 
ests, and this I think is good. Being close 
to these interests, we should know best what 
they are and what can be done to further 
them. Moreover, I think we would all agree 
that to have a high material standard of 
living and at the same time a degree of free- 
com as we know it, the orientation of a 
society must be heavily industrialized, and 
be based on science and technology. And it 
must include much but not unlimited per- 
sonal freedom. 

Our society can certainly be said to be 
business-oriented. Seventy-five percent of 
us work directly for businesses, 85 percent of 
our gross national product is produced by 
business. Business is largely what makes 
our country tick. It is mainly responsible 
for both the good and the bad. No one 
can deny there is plenty of bad. But that 
is really another subject and I won’t tackle 
it today, except to say this: No matter how 
much we believe in free enterprise, or per- 
haps I should say, no matter how free an 
enterprise system we believe in, we must ask 
ourselves much more than the usual ques- 
tions about personal profit and financial 


gain. 
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We must also ask ourselves, “Is my prod- 
uct or my service worth the time I am 
spending on it and asking others to spend 
on it? Is it profitable for society that such 
a product be made?” We cannot think that 
just so long as the gross national product 
rises or so long as the corporation makes a 
profit, it does not matter what we do With 
our talents, with our time and with our ma- 
terials. Businessmen themselves are morally 
accountable for the use they make of the 
human and material resources under their 
control. 

CAPITALISM NOT ENOUGH 


Former President Eisenhower has said, 
“If the American system is described simply 
as capitalism its whole essence is missed.” 
If we in business have a hand in the destiny 
of America then we should also be thinking 
about the problem of leadership. How do we 
make sure we are developing enough good 
people: we can trust in positions of leader- 
ship and how can we make sure that they 
and not others reach the positions in power 
to affect our destiny. I don’t mean just a 
management development program, I mean 
politicians, churchmen, teachers, labor 
union officials, writers, or others in positions 
of responsibility. 

As Prof. George Albert Smith at the Har- 
vard Business School has put it, “We cannot 
afford to allow decisions to be made by the 
ineffective, the ignorant, the selfish, or the 
dishonest. The decisions are far too im- 
portant and of wide range; with respect to 
such matters as: the use of our resources, 
human and material—whether to spend our 
wealth primarily on the many gadgets avail- 
able or to spend more on hospitals or on 
schools or on other badly needed services; 
or to give more away. 

“Decisions must be made with respect to 
treatment of minorities, of the unemployed, 
and of the poor. They must be made with 
respect to what we are to hear, to read, and 
to see, with respect to the curriculums of 
our schools and the messages of our 
churches, They must be made with respect 
to tariffs and to consumer credits, to the 
costs and the content of advertising, and to 
wide ranges of products some of which are 
harmful, and others of which are at best of 
neutral value. And they must be made with 
respect to the armaments race and to our 
relations with the emerging nations. 

“The welter of decisions we make now and 
in the near future as individuals, as leaders 
or members of our respective groups, and in 
whatever positions of power we may occupy, 
will affect most surely, for better or worse, 
and more quickly than we might suppose, 
the fate of our own institutions and the fate 
of the world.” 


PERPLEXITIES MULTIPLY 


He goes on to say, “The tempo of life has 
already accelerated to the point where we 
are perplexed and uneasy and I see no signs 
that the tempo will decrease. It is more 
likely to increase. This may sound over- 
dramatic but it is my belief.” 

All of this is a long way from the classical 
Adam Smith concept of a businessman, isn’t 
it? 

We as a nation have been willing to work 
hard for our economic welfare. At critical 
times we have sacrificed much for our politi- 
cal freedom. We have yet to show how hard 
we would work and how much we would 
sacrifice for various kinds of progress, per- 
haps noneconomic or nonpolitical, and of 
which we would not be the primary benefi- 
ciary. The implications of these questions 
may be the challenge of our survival as a 
society. They certainly will be the test of 
the basic quality of our civilization. 

Fifteen years ago we were faced with a 
devastated and starving Western Europe. 
Certainly one of our greatest causes for op- 
timism is the way that challenge was met 
and overcome. If you will pardon a little 
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indulgence in growthmanship, I would like 
to quote some figures. 

The free enterprise system of the six Com- 
mon Market countries, for instance, was ca- 
pable of producing a growth rate of about 
10 percent a year over the period from 1953 
to 1960. The Soviets boast 9 percent. 

Domestic investment as a percentage of 
gross national product, which is a major pre- 
requisite for growth, was over 18 percent in 
France, Denmark, Italy, Austria, Sweden, 
Holland, West Germany, Luxembourg, and 
Norway, and in nearly every Western Euro- 
pean country the percentage was higher in 
1959 than in 1953. 

We can be proud that this was dene with 
American leadership. We can be encouraged 
that free enterprise played an important role. 
And we can see now a new quality to Euro- 
pean society in which it has a greater ca- 


pacity for economic change, for social exper--~ 


iment, and for diversity and freedom than 
ever before. 

It has been very exciting to participate in 
all this, especially for those of us whose busi- 
ness activity has been a part of this great 
surge ahead. 

This brings us really face to face with the 
problems of underdeveloped nations. I don’t 
for a minute claim that oversea American 
private investment is the solution to all the 
world’s problems. In fact it is quite clear 
we couldn’t even be considering investments 
in Argentina or India were it not for the vast 
public programs that have been launched in 
these countries. And these programs may 
have to be expanded further before their 
economies will be capable of keeping private 
enterprise such as ours healthy. 

But I reiterate that to have a high stand- 
ard of living and at the same time a degree 
of freedom as we know it the orientation of 
a society must be industrialized, must be 
based on science and technology, and must 
include much, although not unlimited, per- 
sonal freedom. It is also clear that for the 
underdeveloped economies to accelerate and 
rise above their incredible population 
growths will require vast amounts of capital. 

The economic success of communism is 
based on one thing: the power of the state 
to channel whatever portion of its output it 
chooses into creation of new capital. We in 
business are engaged in doing the same thing 
for the free world. Our challenge is to do it 
still better than the Communists can, and to 
do it not just in the things that make sta- 
tistics but in the things that really matter. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a dollar in which people have 
full confidence is as vital to our national 
security as are planes and missiles. In- 
flation is still the most important threat 
to that confidence. I would call your at- 
tention to an article in the June 12 
issue of the Washington Post by Harold 
P. Dorsey, investment analyst and presi- 
dent of Argus Research Corp. 

U.S. Bonp Ponicy FAILURE 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

The sharp weakness in the Government 
bond market in the past several weeks dram- 
atizes the failure of Washington efforts to 
nudge the long-term credit market in the 
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direction of lower yields. In his economic 
message to Congress last February, President 
Kennedy said: “Monetary policy and debt 
management must serve two objectives: 
checking declines in the short-term (inter- 
est) rates that directly affect the balance of 
payments, and increasing the flow of credit 
into the capital markets at declining long- 
term rates of interest.” 

On February 20, the Federal Reserve an- 
nounced that its open market operations 
would include the purchase of securities with 
maturities in excess of a year and such pur- 
chases were subsequently made. Neverthe- 
less, the average yield on 20 issues of Govern- 
ment bonds maturing from 1967 to 1998 was 
3.76 percent a few days before the Federal 
Reserve announcement, and on Wednesday 
of last week the average was 3.87 percent. 

Thus, instead of the desired reduction in 
these long-term interest rates, there was an 
increase. This experience should demon- 
strate that, while Federal Reserve policies 
may influence interest rates in the different 
sectors of the credit structure, the rates are 
actually dictated by the combination of doz- 
ens of intricate forces. 

For example, the recovery trend of busi- 
ness that has become evident will cause a 
natural increase in the demand for credit, 
which constitutes a pressure for higher in- 
terest rates. A similar effect is stemming 
from the prospect that the Federal Govern- 
ment will probably be tapping the credit 
markets for nearly $10 billion of new money 
in the second half of this calendar year. But 
perhaps of more importance, there has de- 
veloped a strong investor resistance to the 
employment of funds in bonds because of the 
fear of inflation. 


As any investment manager will testify, 
there is a steady erosion of the principle that 
bonds are intended to function as a safety 
factor in well-balanced investment port- 
folios. This is clearly reflecting the investor’s 
fear that inflation is going to cause a loss of 
purchasing power of funds tied up in bonds, 
and/or the anticipation that rising stock 
prices must necessarily be the result of fur- 
ther inflation—usually ignoring the stock- 
price inflation that has already been re- 
corded. 


This inflation factor has been intensifying 
as a result-of: (1) the evidence that the 
administration desires a larger increase in 
Government spending than was implied a 
few months ago; (2) the evidence that Con- 
gress appears willing not only to sanction 
most of_the spending program but also to 
enlarge these expenditures in some instances; 
and (3) the continued demand by adminis- 
tration spokesmen and by certain groups in 
Congress for abnormally easy credit—par- 
ticularly in the housing field—as part of the 
effort to encourage an expansion in the de- 
mand for goods and services. 


This evidence is leading investors to the 
conclusion that the administration and Con- 
gress have become much less determined to 
curb inflation, either because they do not 
recognize that the things they are doing are 
inflationary, or because they do not care. 
This picture contrasts sharply with the one 
that was presented in the President’s eco- 
nomic message of about 4 months ago: 

“Always a cruel tax on the weak, inflation 
is now the certain road to a balance-of- 
payments crisis and the disruption cf the 
international economy of the Western 
World.” 


We commented on this remark on Feb- 
ruary 6: “This statement leads to the con- 
clusion that if the administration’s policies 
turn out to be inflationary, it will be by 
error rather than by design. It is possible 
that the details of his individual spending 
programs might add up to a total that would 
not be consistent with his professed inten- 
tion to curb inflation pressures.” 
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The evidence now seems to be accumulat- 
ing that that possibility threatens to become 
an actuality. At any rate, there is no doubt 
in the minds of investment managers that 
the fear that such will be the outcome is 
one of the significant reasons why the at- 
tempt to reduce long-term interest rates has 
been something less than a success. 





The Critical Week 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach herewith a _ very 
thoughtful editorial concerning the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
also the broadcasting industry general- 
ly. The broadcasting industry has a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only to it- 
self, but also to the public, to see that 
its freedom of action is not impaired by 
a Federal bureaucracy. Only alertness 
saved radio and television from the dis- 
astrous reorganization plan No. 2 which 
could have done an inestimable harm. 
This certainly should have been a warn- 
ing to the industry that it cannot be 
complacent and expect to survive. It 
has a duty as great to the public in- 
terest as has the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It ought to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CRITICAL WEEK 


Broadcasting is in more trouble today than 
it was during the bleak winter of 1959-60 
when television quiz shows and radio payola 
were under congressional investigation. 
Today the sources of the trouble are more 
diffuse and the cures of it more difficult to 
prescribe. It is understandable that the 
commonest reaction among broadcasters is 
that of a man who has been hit over the 
head repeatedly while walking down an 
ally in the dark. 

The immediate cause of the present re- 
action was the speech delivered by FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow at the NAB con- 
vention last month. But Mr. Minow’s speech 
was in truth no more than an official en- 
dorsement of a critical attitude that has 
become increasingly fashionable among in- 
tellectuals over the past year or longer. In 
the extreme tensions of the moment it is 
easy to forget the sequence of events that led 
up to and perhaps shaped the present cir- 
cumstances. 

The television quiz investigation exploded 
into national prominence when Charles Van 
Doren confessed in early November 1959. 
The networks that had been involved tidied 
up their housekeeping, and the incident 
might have had no further effect if it had 
not been followed by an investigation of pay- 
ola, primarily in radio. 

Payola never received the intense publicity 
that was precipitated by the quiz investiga- 
tion, but over many months the subject was 
kept alive by prosecutions of record com- 
panies by the Federal Trade Commission, 
the adoption of an antipayola law by the 
Congress, and continuing investigations by 
the FCC. There are still some radio station 
license renewals that are being held up 
pending disposition of payola charges. 
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Meanwhile, in December 1959 and January 
1960 the FCC held a full-dress hearing on 
program policies. During it, a number of 
articulate critics of broadcasting—whose 
principal target was television—appeared to 
argue for increased Government control over 
programing. Their testimony received wide 
publicity. 

At the same hearing broadcasters them- 
selves invited endless trouble when the NAB 
and network witnesses agreed that the FCC 
had the right to review programing as a 
means of judging the character of a license 
applicant. From those hearings came an 
FCC statement last July in which the Com- 
mission announced a toughened policy. The 
principle of measuring performance versus 
promise as a condition of license renewal be- 
gan to take shape. It was that principle 
that Mr. Minow emphasized repeatedly in 
his NAB speech as the means of forcing pro- 
gram improvement. 

While these official actions were taking 
place, the balance of competition within tele- 
vision was radically changing. ABC-TV be- 
came a strong third force, attracting larger 
audiences, more advertising, more station 
clearances than. it had formerly enjoyed. Its 
strength came largely from action-adventure 
shows, and the inevitable consequence was 
that the other networks to some degree re- 
oriented their programing to suit the new 
conditions. 

The change in emphasis of network pro- 
graming began to be noticed by professional 
viewers. In the past year the television crit- 
ics: who write for newspapers and maga- 
zines have adopted an attitude of disen- 
chantment. Coincidentally, general colum- 
nists and commentators have devoted more 
attention to television than ever before, and 
the attention has been largely unfavorable. 

It may be true, as ABC-TV has recently 
been saying in another context, that there 
is nothing harder to stop than atrend. Cer- 
tainly the trend of adverse criticism of tele- 
vision has not been stopped, not even by the 
explosion of great television journalism that 
was set off by the political campaigns of last 
year and is still bursting out on all channels. 

More and more, in the past year or so, have 
outside pressures threatened to assume com- 
mand over broadcasting and less and less 
have broadcasters seemed to be in control 
of their own destiny. This condition can- 
not be allowed to continue if broadcasters 
wish to stay in business on anything like the 
basis they have become accustomed to. 

To a large extent, the reaction of broad- 
casters to the problems of the past year and 
a half has been defensive. They have waited 
to be hit before taking action, and when 
hit they have conducted their defense uni- 
laterally. It has been rare that one network 
has gone to the assistance of another, even 
when joint defense would have benefited 
both. Stations have found it difficult to act 
in concert for lack of an effective trade asso- 
ciation. The NAB operated most of last year 
without a president. Its new president, Le- 
Roy Collins, chose to spend his first few 
months planning a structural reorganiza- 
tion as a preliminary to his taking over ad- 
ministrative command. For more than a 
year the NAB has been held together by a 
secretariat and the parttime efforts of an 
advisory board whose members could not en- 
tirely disengage themselves from the hard 
job of running their own properties. 

At this point of broadcast history, radio 
and television are in real danger of being 
nibbled to death piece by piece. That is the 
condition that confronts the joint board of 
the NAB as it meets this week in Wash- 
ington. It will be largely up to the board 
to decide whether the condition continues. 

The board will have weighty matters to 
consider, including Mr. Collins’ reorganiza- 
tion plan and proposais to strength the ra- 
dio and television codes. But the weightiest 
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matter is not listed on the agenda. It is the 
determination whether NAB will continue in 
its present state of relative immobility or be 
shaped into an instrument that can com- 
mand the respect of members and the gen- 
eral public. 

It is the board, no one else, that has the 
obligation to set the policy that governs the 
NAB during the next critical months. A 
weak policy will only extend and amplify 
the troubles of broadcasting. A strong one 
could mark the beginning of the reversal of 
the trend that has been running against 
the best interests of broadcasting. 





Incident in Idaho 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
Evening Star of yesterday, June 12, 1961, 
there appears an article by Mr. William 
Hines, Star science writer, entitled 
“Incident in Idaho.” It is an illuminat- 
ing, though grisly, account of the mys- 
tery surrounding the SL-—1 accident at 
the National Reactor Testing Station 
near Idaho Falls, Idaho, last January 
3. It recounts the slow unfolding of the 
events following the tragedy that took 
the lives of three men and points to the 
exacting job being done by AEC experts 
to pinpoint the causes of the accident. 

The timeliness of the article is accen- 
tuated by the fact that on June 11, 1961, 
the AEC issued the Idaho findings by 
their board of investigation, and by the 
fact that today the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is holding open, hearings 
on the so-called SL—1 accident in Idaho. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Hines be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INCIDENT IN IpDAHO—BRAVE MEN, ALERT 
CueMists Took KEY ROLES IN SOLVING 
SL-1 MYSTERY 

(By William Hines) 

SL-1 stands like a squat silo in the Idaho 
desert against a backdrop of deep blue sky, 
craggy brown hills and the mottled tan and 
black of a sagebrush and lava valley floor. 
For 160 days it has been a place of mystery 
and horror, shunned by all except those with 
the most urgent business. 

Even these few step quickly and cau- 
tiously as they enter the guarded gate in the 
tall chain-link fence that surrounds SL-1. 
They wear special white garb, breathe 
through air filters, and stay only as long as 
their geiger counter tells them they may. 

The mystery of SL-1 is not completely 
cleared up, and probably never will be. The 
only men who could tell the whole story are 
beyond the reach of investigators—buried in 
lead-lined coffins under permanent dict 
against exhumation. These three men—the 
first ever td¢die in an atomic reactor acci- 
dent—were inside the SL-1 silo when an 
incident occured at 9 p.m. ms.t. on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961. 

A report on the incident in Idaho was 
issued yesterday by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, more than 5 months after 
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SL-1 “ran away” and killed its crew. AEC 
Officials will go before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy tomorrow to 
tell that group about the accident. 

The written report was, and the oral re- 
port will be, carefully worded in Govern- 
mentese, studded with facts and figures and 
drained of all emotion. The reports tell all 
about what happened, but still do not give 
the real story. 

This, the real story of SL-1, is full of ex- 
citement and mystery—a tragic drama that 
began one night in midwinter in Idaho. 


DISASTER STRIKES 


It was warm inside the silo like building 
housing stationary low power reactor No. 1 
at the National Reactor Testing Station 40 
miles west of Idaho Falls. It had been cold 
outside, but not oppressively so, when three 
military enlisted men stepped off the AEC 
bus from Idaho Falls 5 hours earlier, at 4 p.m. 
on January 3. 

Now the sun had set, and the three men 
knew the bitter subzero cold of an Idaho 
desert night would bite into them 3 hours 
hence, when they went off shift to catch the 
bus back to Idaho Falls. 

They never lived to feel the cold. Before 
the shift was over, they were dead in an 
atomic accident. 

Almost on the stroke of 9 that Tuesday 
night, automatic heat alarms rang in the 
central firehouse of the sprawling National 
Reactor Testing Station. The signals indi- 
cated trouble at SL-1, the Army power- 
reactor prototype being tested for use in re- 
mote locations. 

An emergency crew sped to the scene. Un- 
like ordinary firemen, those at NRTS always 
carry radiation counters with them. As they 
approached the round silo of SL-1, they knew 
they had trouble on their hands. A hundred 
feet away from the building, where radiation 
levels should be nil, their meters were show- 
ing 1 roentgen (or “r.” per hour—more ra- 
diation than an atomic worker should receive 
in 3 weeks. 

The initial fire alarm had already been 
noted at the AEC’s Idaho Operations Office 
in Idaho Falls, and Manager Allan C. John- 
son had been notified routinely. It could 
have signaled anything—most likely trivial. 
Not until some time later, when the radiation 
hazard was discovered, did Mr. Johnson fully 
realize what had happened. 

“TI didn’t have the feeling of inevitability— 
as I’ve heard expressed since—‘Well, here it 
is at last,’” Mr. Johnson recalled later. 
“What hit me was that there were people in 
that building. 

“I don’t think anybody thought of any- 
thing except that people were in there—and 
had to be gotten out.” 

RESCUERS MOBILIZED 


The emergency rescue crews were notified. 
Drilled with the precision of ballet dancers, 
these crews had the job of finding people and 
getting them out. 

Working in a radiation field is a particu- 
larly hellish type of rescue operation. There 
is no heat to tell of danger, no visible flame 
to burn a warning sign. Usually the hazard 
of falling debris is absent—as it was inside 
SL-1 that night. The five human senses, 
equipped to cope with the ordinary perils of 
life, are useless where radiation is concerned. 

Only the radiation detector is useful. A 
little pistol-shaped machine, it is a greater 
persuader than any Colt 45. When its dial 
says “move,” men move—and fast. 

The first crew made “an initial penetra- 
tion,” as the AEC puts it. They were sent 
in simply to case the layout—to see how 
much damage had been done, and to locate 
survivors. 

THE SCENE INSIDE 

The inside of the building was not exactly 
a shambles, but it was a far cry from the 
usual orderly state of SL-—1’s reactor floor. 
Parts of the reactor’s innards were strewn 
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around, and pebbles from the shielding 
around the reactor were everywhere. At the 
side of the reactor the radiation meters 
screamed a warning of 100 r per hour— 
enough radioactivity to kill a man in 30 
minutes. 

Odly, a light was still burning inside, cast- 
ing strange shadows across the crowded, 
disordered, circular room. Off to one side 
something seemed to move. The crew 
looked again, not knowing whether to be- 
lieve their eyes. Then they heard a low 
moan. 

By 11 o’clock, the Idaho Operations Office 
was aware of what had happened, and a 
“class I” disaster had been declared. Wayne 
Bills, deputy director of health and safety, 
arrived at the site about that time. He had 
already been briefed on developments to 
date over the AEC radio in his car. 

A rescue crew had dashed into the build- 
ing bearing a stretcher. Briefed on the exact 
position of the casualty, they picked him up 
and carried him outside. He was neither 
moving nor moaning by then. 


RADIOACTIVE AMBULANCE 


An ambulance screamed up and took the 
unconscious man aboard. Inside, a doctor 
and a nurse looked at their patient and then 
at each other. They knew it was hopeless 
from the condition of the man’s body; he 
was obviously a mortally wounded blast 
victim. But they told the driver to head 
anyway for the central infirmary, 5 miles 
away. 

As the ambulance passed a guard post 
one-fourth mile from SL-1, radiation meters 
chattered an alarm. The vehicle passing by 
was registering 100 roentgens per hour—a 
radioactive ambulance. 

Health physics experts threw open the 
rear door of the ambulance and stuck meters 
inside. Three hundred—four hundred 
roentgens. 

As the guards stared in horror at the ve- 
hicle’s occupants, the doctor examined his 
patient again, and shook his head. DOA— 
dead on arrival: John A. Byrnes, specialist 
fifth class, U.S. Army, age 22, married, native 
of Utica, N.Y. 

It was as well, the doctor reasoned. The 
soldier had already absorbed enough radia- 
tion to kill him, had he not succumbed to 
his physical injuries. The ambulance took 
the body to a decontamination center on 
the station. 

A SECOND BODY 

Meanwhile, crews had located a second 
body and saw at a glance that the man was 
dead. Rather than risk lives to recover 
someone beyond saving, they retreated from 
the high radiation area and reported their 
find to Mr. Bills. 

But what of the third man? There had 
been three technicians inside SL—1’s reactor 
room that night. They were instrumenting 
the reactor—which had been inoperative 
since before Christmas—prior to its restart 
the following day. Byrnes was unhappily 
accounted for, and a second man (still un- 
identified) was dead on the inside. 


Another crew went in and came out mo- 
ments later, horror stricken. They had lo- 
cated the third body—pinned amid the pipes 
and plumbing directly above the reactor, at 
the very hottest place the radiation meters 
could detect. Body No. 2 could be removed 
easily enough, they reported, but not the 
remains in the ceiling. Apparently it had 
been propelled upward by the reactor blast 
itself. 

RESCUERS “TO SHOWERS” 


The doctors moved in again, but not to 
deal with the casualties. They wanted to 
check radiation doses absorbed by rescue 
workers. With the finality of a baseball um- 
pire banishing a manager to the showers, 
a doctor told one of the rescue supervisors 
to leave instantly. In less than 2 minutes 
of total exposure, the man had received 
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21.07 roentgens—nearly as much as the max- 
imum industrial dose for 2 years’ work. 

“All of the people who were involved in 
those penetrations of the reactor floor will 
never go in again,” this man told me in 
mid-February. He asked that his name and 
those of others receiving high radiation 
doses be withheld. Men who work in this 
risky business know that many people, en- 
tirely erroneously, look on radiation ex- 
posure as the ancients used to regard lep- 
rosy—as something unclean and contam- 
inating. 

WIDOWS NOTIFIED 

By midnight, AEC officials were con- 
fronted with the sad task of notifying the 
wives of the three victims. In the normal 
course of their work, the men would be re- 
turning to their homes in Idaho Falls about 
1am. All were young family men, two of 
them fathers one about to be. 

In addition to Specialist Byrnes, they 
were Army Specialist Fourth Class Richard 
L. McKinley, 27, of Kenton, Ohio, and Navy 
Seabee (Construction Electrician First Class) 
Richard C. Legg, 26, of Roscommon, Mich. 

Later, Specialist McKinley proved to be 
the man on the floor, and Seabee Legg the 
man pinned to the ceiling. The second body 
was brought out on Wednesday, January 4, 
and the last one was not removed until 
Tuesday afternoon, January 10, the seventh 
day after the accident. 

The AEC had hoped to keep the identities 
of the men secret. However, information 
released by the Commission, when studied 
carefully, revealed the order in which the 
men were removed, and the identity and 
condition of each. 

The young widows of the victims con- 
soled one another. Two of them were swept 
into the bosoms of their families—they were 
local girls—while the third relied on sym- 
pathetic neighbors and friends. 


WHAT OF THE BODIES? 


At this moment, the three women did not 
know what what would become of their 
husband’s bodies. Indeed, neither did the 
AEC. The remains of Byrnes, at the decon- 
tamination center, showed tremendously 
high radioactivity—400 to 500 roentgens per 
hour from the unclethed body—most of it 
from “particulate matter” (small specks of 
radioactive material blown into the body by 
the force of the runaway reactor’s blast.) 

It was not yet known whether “induced 
radioactivity” was in the picture. This 
would take considerable detective work to 
determine. 

Particulate matter can become radioactive 
in the normal functioning of a reactor. Fis- 
sion products from the core, if blown outside 
by an explosion, are classed as particulate 
matter. But if the body itself shows signs 
of radioactivity, this could come only from 
neutrons. And neutrons, such a case as this, 
can come only from an atomic reaction of 
unexpected suddenness. 


REMAINS COOL OFF 


But no matter what caused the body's 
radioactivity, it existed. The remains were 
packed in ice, partly to preserve them and 
partly because the meltwater from the ice 
would help to decontaminate the body by 
washing away particulate matter. The cloth- 
ing, even more radioactive than the cadaver, 
was taken away to be disposed of as “me- 
dium-level waste.” 

The bodies of McKinley and Legg, when 
recovered, were treated in asimilar way. The 
meltwater from the ice had an almost 
symbolically miraculous effect on the three 
corpses: It washed away so much of the 
radiation that eventually meters showed 
“only” 1 to 40r per hour, 3 weeks after the 
accident. The bodies were deemed safe to 
turn over to next-of-kin for burial, but 
strictly om a sealed-casket basis with %- 
inch of lead sheathing the interior. 
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REMOVAL OPERATIONS 


The recovery of Seabee Legg proved too 
complicated for crews at the Idaho site. A 
call went out for a special radiological unit 
stationed at the Army Chemical Proving 
Ground at Dugway, Utah, 300 miles away. 
Garnett Rowden, a hard-bitten regular Army 
first sergeant, was NCO in charge of 25 en- 
listed men who fiew to Idaho Falls on Fri- 
day evening, January 6—3 days after the 
disaster. Joe Pirkl, a captain with a scien- 
tific background, was officer commanding 
the group. 

At Idaho Falls, the radiological team, got 
a thorough briefing on the situation inside 
SL-i. “They gave us a general orientation 
of the site and told us what was expected 
of us,” Sergeant Rowden related subsequent- 
ly at Dugway. 

Six men went out early Saturday to make 
a reconnaissance. They found AEC crews 
setting up remote television cameras and 
putting the finishing touches on a stretcher 
rigged at the end of a derrick’s boom. The 
stretcher looked as if it had been built to 
carry Goliath’s body away from the valley of 
Elah. The reason for its outlandish size— 
fully 20 feet long and 5 feet wide—will be- 
come apparent shortly. 


ONE-MINUTE LIMIT 


Like a crack drill team, group after group 
went into the reactor building, removing 
debris that might get in the way of recovery 
teams, focusing TV cameras on the grisly 
sight in the ceiling, and otherwise getting 
ready for the big effort. No one stayed in- 
side more than a minute, and some got their 
radiation limit in as little as 15 seconds. 

“We used up about 10 men getting that 
body out,” Captain Pirkl recalled. “Used 
up” is a phrase denoting the attainment of 
radiation limit by a man. 

Late Sunday, January 8, removal opera- 
tions began. The derrick boom with the 
stretcher on the end was run through a door 
in the side of SL-1. Using TV monitors as 
his guide, the boom operator positioned the 
stretcher, as nearly as he could judge, directly 
beneath the body. 


THE 20-FOOT STRETCHER 


This was why they used a 20-foot stretcher 
for a 6-fodtman. A slight misjudgment and 
the body might have fallen directly onto the 
reactor head. No one knew what would hap- 
pen if this occurred; conceivably it might 
cause another nuclear incident. 

“The removal was a slow process,” Captain 
Pirki said. “Every time a small operation 
was conceived, people had to get thoroughly 
briefed, go inside, come out, be decontami- 
nated and debriefed, before anything else 
could happen.” 

Finally, on Tuesday afternoon, the crucial 
moment arrived. The recovery team has 
drawn a veil across details of the scene— 
which is probably just as well—but essen- 
tially what happened is that men pried the 
body loose and waited breathless as it top- 
pled into the huge stretcher. 

Six weeks later, clad in a white anticon- 
tamination suit, I was permitted to make a 
25-minute inspection tour of the SL~-1 area, 
outside the fence at a distance regulated by 
the 150-milliroentgen line on a radiation 
meter (0.15 per hour maximum). When iay 
guides and I passed the derrick, parked 
nearby with its gargantuan, bloodstained 
stretcher still attached, the needle on the 
meter went off the dial at 250 milliroentgens. 
We retreated. 

CHEMICAL DETECTIVES 

Long before Seabee Legg’s body was re- 
covered, it was believed that the incident had 
been caused by a true nuclear excursion, and 
not merely by some chemical reaction inside 
the reactor. 

As mentioned above, radioactivity could 
have been spewed out in the form of fission 
fragments even if only a steam explosion had 
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occurred. The radioactive iodine 131 de- 
tected on the desert nearby could be ac- 
counted for thus. So could the barium 140 
and zirconium 95 found on people’s shoes. 

Chemists at the Idaho site set out to 
prove—not just surmise—that there had 
been an excursion. They did it with the 
wedding ring of one of the victims, whose 
name will not be divulged here. 

The ring was radioactive, but it was not 
known whether this was from particulate 
matter blown into it by the blast, or from 
induced radioactivity. The ring could not 
be buffeted down to get rid of what was 
obviously contamination. So the chemists 
turned to other means. 

Chemist Claude Sill described the opera- 
tion. “We cut about a one-tenth segment 
and zirconium 95 found on people’s shoes. 
layer from the outside,” he said. “Then we 
dissolved the remaining gold in acid, to get 
rid of alloy materials in the ring, and then 
reconstituted the gold. Then we took it back 
to the spectrometer.” 

This electronic device showed the chemist 
what he was looking for: radiogold (Au-198) 
which can be created in only one way—by 
bombarding ordinary gold with neutrons 
from an atomic chain reaction. 

They did the same thing with a piece of 
stainless steel and a watchband taken from 
the victims. These showed neutron induced 
radioactivity in chromium 51 and cobalt 58, 
all of which helped fill in the picture they 
were attempting to draw. 

They tried to embellish the picture further 
with radioactive sodium 24 from the body 
fluids of the victims, but could not find it. 
Yet if there had been neutron bombardment, 
sodium 24 must have been created in the 
blood. How could this be explained? 

The chemists pondered this and finally de- 
cided they had not been given blood samples 
soon enough. Sodium 24 has a short half- 
life and disappears rapidly. 

STRONTIUM Is CLINCHER 


Then they found some strontium 91 in a 
particulate-matter sample. This has even a 
shorter half-life than sodium 24, but there 
was enough dust around so that not all the 
strontium had time to decay. The chemist- 
detectives were sure of this as additional 
proof of the recent criticality in the reactor. 
No amount of strontium 91 created prior to 
Christmas would still be detectable in mid- 
January. Q.E.D. 

“Any one single piece of that evidence is 
unequivocal,” Mr. Sill said. “All together 
they are incontrovertibles.” 

The picture drawn of the scene inside 
SL-1 at 9 p.m., on January 3, was one of an 
instant of hell. There must have been a 
ghostly blue-white flash in which millions of 
kilowatts of energy were released in the 
briefest fraction of a second. Trillions of 
minute but deadly neutrons flashed through 
the room like invisible machinegun bullets. 
Then there was a steam explosion, then 
silence—except for the moans of one half- 
conscious man, lying helpless and alone in 
a cluttered room in a desert in Idaho. 





Indian Woes Go Uncured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, an excellent 
series of articles appearing in the Yak- 
ima (Wash.) Daily Republic provides 
a fine résumé of the many serious prob- 
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lems confronting the Yakima Indian Na- 
tion and the non-Indians who live in 
the general area. 

This series is by Mr. Gene Maudlin, 
and because of the interest of the Con- 
gress in these matters, I include the 
series in the Recorp. The first article 
follows: 

INDIAN WOES Go UNCURED 
(By Gene Maudlin) 

Gloom, born of anxiety for the future of 
their communities, is spreading at a rapid 
rate among farmers, businessmen, and city 
Officials of Wapato, Toppenish, and Harrah, 
because of perplexing problems fashioned 
by the odd status of the Yakima Indian 
Reservation. 

This is a pall nurtured by disgust, anger, 
apprehension, and helplessness. Evidence 
of a marked slowing in the growth of these 
communities is mounting, yet the solutions 
to a multitude of Indian problems are not 
clearly in sight. 

Of major concern is not whether the State 
should assume jurisdiction over the Yakima 
Indians, but whether the Indian land leas- 
ing program can win the designation of 
“reasonable” from all the widely divergent 
points of view. 

Equally important, however, is still 
another problem—one that is more a prob- 
lem to the Indians themselves than to the 
non-Indians living on or near the reserva- 
tion. The nature of this problem was well 
stated by Don Brazier, Yakima, assistant U.S. 
district attorney. 


CRUCIAL AREA 


“The most crucial area is that of the juve- 
nile,” he wrote not long ago in a letter to 
Lt. Gov. John Cherberg. “A very substantial 
proportion of the local Indian youth is facing 
an uncertain future under the most unde- 
sirable, immoral, and unwholesome condi- 
tions imaginable,” he declared. 

This view is held by many civic leaders in 
reservation towns. 

“It’s so unfair to the children, being 
brought up under a circumstance where they 
don’t have to do anything they don’t want 
to do,” remarked J. Hugh Aaron, Toppenish 
justice of the peace. “They are not being 
prepared.” 

Facilities for coping with juvenile delin- 
quents and near-delinquents are all but non- 
existent. Floyd Phillips, who retired re- 
cently as superintendent of the Yakima 
Indian Agency, admitted, “There’s a void 
there.” 

FILL VOID 


Assumption of civil and criminal juris- 
diction over the Indians by the State would 
fill that void. But the jurisdictional dis- 
pute, fought principally while the State leg- 
islature was in session, has been won by 
the Indian leaders. Not for another 2 years 
will the specter of that fight rise again. 

For the non-Indian leaders of the reser- 
vation communities, the depression has 
deepened. For them, the very nature of the 
leasing program is depressing. By moving 
their operations slowly but surely to the 
Columbia Basin, good farmers are proving 
their inability to come to terms with the 
Yakima Indian Agency. They blame the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, not the Indians. 


VAGUE FIGHT 


They would go fight city hall, but the 
trail to the hall is not so easily located. It 
begins at the level of the Yakima Indian 
Agency, winds through an area office, then 
leads to the Bureau itself in Washington, 
D.C., and into the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior. It ends vaguely somewhere, 
at the door of a remote Government admin- 
istration with its Indian policies still in the 
making. 

These men are not convinced their cities 
will wither on the vine. But they point to 
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a stark picture of no new industry and of 
the desertion of the Central Valley by some 
of the area’s best farmers, men like Bud 
Balch, of Harrah, who is moving to the 
Columbia Basin; Bert Colby, who moved to 
Quincy; and Roy Nelson, Toppenish, who 
shifted a big share of his operation to 
Othello. 
OUTWARD MOVEMENT 


In fact, civic leaders point to the outward 
movement of industry, itself—limiting of 
production and the going-out-of-business 
announcements. 

Many farmers feel that the Yakima In- 
dian Reservation land leases are being priced 
out of the market. 

“The way they have this thing fixed up 
now, it’s impossible for us to continue to 
farm the land. We took our beet acreage 
up to the Columbia Basin. It’s so much 
more agreeable.” 

MOVING AWAY 


That is the comment of M. H. Smithwick, 
Wapato area farmer. He and his son, Harry 
M. Smithwick, farmed 240 acres of Indian 
land 2 years ago. Today they have 80 and 
by this time next year they will have none. 

He related how the land must be treated 
gently, built up to produce a good crop. 
But then, “They’ll ask for so much rent 
you can’t afford to farm it.” 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


City officials and businessmen see other 
problems as well. They stem from various 
court rulings, over the last 5 years, which 
firmly declare that neither the cities nor 
the State have civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in Indian country. 

These men are concerned not only with 
the loss of revenue from bail bonds and 
police court fines, all of which are now col- 
lected by the Yakima Indian Tribal Court. 
The revenue loss is becoming a pressing 
problem, but lack of jurisdiction points up 
much more than an issue of money. 


ALLIED PROBLEMS 


Allied with the jurisdiction question, be- 
sides the juvenile situation, are problems 
of care for the mentally deficient, financial 
protection for motorists on the reservation 
and the cutback—almost a complete de- 
nial—of business credit to Indians. 


Involved, too, are problems of the schools, 
overloading of the Federal court docket, 
duplication of investigations by law enforce- 
ment authorities and a disproportionate dis- 
position of State welfare funds. 


“It’s not a matter of saying the Indians 
are on one side and we’re on the other. 
These problems have to be worked out or 
there simply won't be any of us left,” Aaron 
said recently. 


NO JURISDICTION 


The jurisdiction situation had its begin- 
nings in 1958, when the State supreme court 
decided the Joe Andy case. In its decision, 
the court held the State had no jurisdic- 
tion over Andy for the crime of burglary 
committed on the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion. Andy was released from prison and, 
at last report, still resided on the reservation. 

Since then, this ruling has been expanded 
to make it clear that prosecution of Indians 
charged with felonies must be left to the 
Federal courts; Indians charged with mis- 
demeanors can be tried only in tribal court. 

So, the problem went to the State legis- 
lature, where a bill to give the State civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all Indian 
tribes—some have already accepted it volun- 
tarily—was introduced. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED 


Subsequently Aaron and Dean Smith, 
Wapato attorney and Chamber of Commerce 
president, drafted an amendment to give 
the Indian police concurrent jurisdiction 
with State and county authorities on Indian 
land outside incorporated cities. That would 


have left the tribal court and the Indian 
police service intact. 

The bill, as amended, won senate approval 
but ran into a roadblock in the house. The 
house amended the bill drastically, to pro- 
vide that the State’s jurisdiction would be 
limited to such matters as sanity, juvenile, 
public assistance and adoption cases. 


SUPPORTED 


This bill actually had the support of a 
large share of the Indian delegations. These 
are the problems which the tribes have not 
solved and may not be able to solve without 
some form of reorganization and adequate 
financing, Smith said. 

Smith agreed that perhaps the senate 
could have accepted the new amendment, as 
an humanitarian act if nothing else, but 
there was an overriding factor. It would not 
have solved the problems of the cities. 

In fact, Smith noted, passage of a bill to 
extend jurisdiction further would have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

“Opponents would call it ‘a bill collector’s 
bill,’ and that kind of attack would be diffi- 
cult to defend against,” he added. 

Businessmen declare they don't see the 
problems as strictly one sided. Indians 
would make gains as well. 

Because of lack of State jurisdiction in 
civil matters, few Indians are able to obtain 
credit in Wapato, Toppenish and Harrah 
stores. 

NO CREDIT 


Toppenish banker Ford Smith has made 
several loans to Indians in past years and 
still holds a few notes. But these, he said, 
are “on faith. These Indians established 
good payment records in the days when the 
State was exercising jurisdiction.” 

In the last year, however, Smith has not 
approved a single loan to an Indian. 
Wapato banks are almost equally restric- 
tive. There are signs the credit situation 
eventually may be solved, but it will take 
time for many Indians to win back the trust 
of the businessmen. 

Indians, too, are beginning to be hurt 
by the leasing program, these businessmen 
believe. If the Indians’ land is not rented, 
they lose the income it represents. But 
Wapato Indian Irrigation District operation 
and maintenance charges continue, becom- 
ing a lien against the land in most cases. 

And Rev. John Runyan, head of the Mc- 
Kinley Indian Mission on Ford Road, can 
think of “dozens of kids” on the reserva- 
tion who need a more settled home life. 


REPEAT OR CURE 


Dean Smith declared, “The Government 
has made a tremendous mistake in its han- 
dling of Indian problems. But these actions 
can’t be changed. The question is: Where 
do we go from here? Do we repeat the mis- 
takes or cure the problems?” 

This is an outline of the problems these 
and other men believe need to be cured. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in hon- 
oring and paying tribute to the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, Of Texas. Speaker Raysurn has 
a long, unparalleled, and distinguished 
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record as a Member of this body. He 
has served as Speaker for a period over 
twice as long as that of Henry Clay, who 
held the record until the time of Speaker 
RaysurN. Sam Raysurn has a record 
unequaled not only in the U.S. Congress, 
but it is without parallel in any parlia- 
mentary body in the world. 

Speaker Raysurn’s influence on legis- 
lation has been far reaching. During 
the years of his career in this House, he 
has placed his imprint on more legisla- 
tion than any other man in the history 
of our country. He is one of the great 
men in American history, and his work 
has spanned a longer period of time than 
any other American. It is fitting that a 
grateful country recognize his contribu- 
tion to the development of this Repub- 
lic. We are proud of the record he has 
made. All who have served with him 
have the greatest admiration for his out- 
standing ability, his devotion to the 
House of Representatives, his fairness to 
all Members, his kindness, and his help- 
fulness to everyone. 

On this memorable occasion we wish 
him well. We know that great tasks lie 
ahead; and in the future as in the past, 
Speaker RAYBuURN will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the resolving of our 
difficulties. He is a great, good, kind, 
and eminently fair man. I personally 
appreciate the many kindnesses he has 
extended to me and count it a privilege 
to have served with him. I value his 
friendship deeply and knowing him has 
been one of the enriching experiences of 
my life. 

I extend to you, Mr. Speaker, my very 
best wishes and am happy to have this 
opportunity of paying tribute to you who 
have made one of the greatest, the most 
useful, finest, and enduring contribu- 
tions to the welfare, happiness, and ad- 
vancement of your fellow men. You have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your 
work and your career will endure as a 
lasting monument in the annals not only 
of American history but in the annals 
of the advancement of free men for all 
time. 





Federal Aid for Schools Can Be 
Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in the next 2 weeks we will receive the 
administration’s education bill, advo- 
cated to cure problems which are being 
exaggerated, and a cure which will fall 
far short of stated intentions. ‘The 
voices of local citizens throughout the 
country are being heard in increasing 
numbers against this proposal. I believe 
that an editorial in the Orland Park 
Herald on Thursday, June 8, entitled 
“Federal Aid for Schools Can Be Dan- 
gerous,” is a good example of grassroots 
thinking all over the United States on 
this most vital issue. I am placing this 
in the Recorp so that the Members who 
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have been brainwashed into supporting 
this proposal might pause, reflect, and 
come to their senses: 

Feperat Arp ror ScHOOLS CAN Be DANGEROUS 


Proponents of Federal aid for education 
have captured the Senate and express con- 
fidence of winning the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress in support of the adminis- 
tration supported measures which if adopted 
will eventually put the operation and man- 
ee of our school system in the hands 
of Washington bureaucrats. 

We know that Congress is in receipt of 
protests against this move for national con- 
trols over our educational systems but it 
appears that the question is becoming one of 
what the administration wants and the pub- 
lic be danged. 

Herman Lindholm, of Naperville, president, 
asked farm bureau directors to encourage 
their neighbors and friends to write their 
Congressmen in opposition to the Federal 
aid to education bills. 

We hope that enough such mail comes 
from all sections of the country to hold the 
Lower House in line. If the Representatives 
say no and stick to it the measure cannot 


pass. 

The bills, which have had committee ap- 
proval in both Houses, would provide more 
than $3 billion for a purpose for which it is 
not needed. 

The farm bureau opposes Federal aid to 
schools, the Illinois president pointed out, 
because it will lead to Federal regulation and 
destroy local initiative and local control. 

The States and local communities have 
been doing a good job in meeting school 
needs. 

Information dug up by a policy committee, 
of which US. Senator SryLtes Bripces is 
chairman, gives considerable light on the 
subject and does much to debunk the claims 
of the big government addicts who would put 
the schools under bureaucratic control. 

The information at hand deals with how 
the schools fared in the 8-year period be- 
tween the school years of 1952-53 and 1960— 
61. Here are some of the facts recorded: 

“The number of pupils increased 35 per- 
cent, whereas the instructional staff in- 
creased 45 percent. 

“The number of pupils declined from 26.2 
to 24.4 percent (in 1930 the number of pupils 
per teacher was 29.2 percent; in 1900 it was 
35.6). 

“The average teacher’s salary increased 
52 percent as compared to a 30-percent in- 
crease in per capita personal income as 4 
whole and 34 percent in industrial wages. 

“The addition of 9.7 million children to 
the school populations required an addition 
of 347,000 classrooms at the rate of 28 chil- 
dren per classroom, whereas about half again 
as many—507,500—were actually con- 
structed. 

“These 8 years witnessed tremendous prog- 
ress in improving school support, building 
new classrooms, hiring new teachers, raising 
teachers’ salaries. * * * This is a proud 
record, of achievement, indeed.” 

Such facts indicate clearly more Federal 
encroachment on education, with bureau- 
cratic controls that would come, is unneeded, 
unjustified, and dangerous. 





Youthful Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD, I wish to insert a letter written by 
an 11-year-old boy in my district which 
was published in the Santa Ana (Calif.) 
Register, together with a covering let- 
ter from his mother. This young man’s 
letter has created a great deal of in- 
terest in my district as it indicates the 
growing alarm and concern for the safe- 
ty and welfare of our country is not felt 
by the adults alone: 


EnvtTror, REGISTER: Enclosed you will find a 
copy of the letter my 11-year-old son wrote 
to the President of the United States. This 
letter was written without our help or 
knowledge, but when he submitted it to us 
for mailing, I couldn’t help but feel that 
with all of its misspelling and punctuation, 
it shows that there is real hope in our up- 
and-coming generation. 

We have found a complete lack of concern 
in world problems and the fate of our Na- 
tion by the majority of people today, and 
yet, an Ill-year-old boy listens to Dan 
Smoot, feels that he has heard of a real in- 
justice, and gets mad enough to write the 
President. 

How many adults can say the same thing? 
In asking people that I work with—8 out 
of 10 have never even heard of General 
Walker. I’ve enclosed a copy to Dan Smoot 
in hopes that he will be pleased to know 
that at least his message has gotten through 
to one listener even if that ear was only 
that of an 1l-year-old boy. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ALFRED T. QUINLAN. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On the Dan Smoot re- 
port, I heard that you pulled out a general 
for teaching Americanism. Would you 
rather for him to teach communism to all 
of those men? How would you like somebody 
like Karl Marx to teach those men commu- 
nism? You know that if communism takes 
over you'll be the first one to be shot or hung. 

The churches would be turned into a jail 
house or a prison. The schools would not be 
free to teach things that they teach now. 
There would be no rich people and there 
would be no poor people. I think you should 
let that general that you pulled out finish 
what he was doing. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES QUINLAN. 





“Campus Conservatives,” An Ave Maria 
Interview With Rev. Laurence Murphy, 
M.M., May 27, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been reports that a new conserv- 
atism is sweeping American colleges and 
universities. 

I think that these reports should be 
examined in the context of the views 
expressed recently in a most thoughtful 
interview with the Reverend Laurence 
Murphy, M.M., in the May 27, 1961, issue 
of Ave Maria, an excellent magazine 
which is published at Notre Dame, Ind., 
in the congressional district I have the 
honor to represent. 

Father Murphy, an informed and 
thoughtful observer says the much- 
publicized wave of conservatism on the 
campus is “exaggerated and misunder- 
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stood.” I am pleased to draw to the 
attention of Members of Congress this 
significant expression of views on this 
important subject. 

BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER LAURENCE MURPHY 


Here is a brief biography of Father 
Murphy: 

Father Laurence Murphy, M.M., is 
currently studying at the University of 
Notre Dame for a doctorate of philos- 
ophy degree. He left Annapolis in 1941 
and served as a naval officer until 1947. 
After his return, he taught mathematics 
for 1 year at Seton Hall University, but 
then decided, at the age of 30, to enter 
Maryknoll Seminary. After being or- 
dained a priest in 1954, Father Murphy 
studied for a year at Yale, then returned 
to the seminary to teach philosophy for 
another 4 years. During the past 25 
years he has always had a keen interest 
in students and university life, and 
studied or taught at other institutions 
such as Laval University, the University 
of Notre Dame and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for brief periods of 
time. Upon completion of his teaching 
stint at the seminary he was named 
associate editor of World Campus which 
now has circulation exceeding 10,000, 
and was appointed to the advisory board 
of the National Association of Newman 
Club Chaplains, which gave him the op- 
portunity to take an active part in New- 
man Club work, traveling on extensive 
lecture tours throughout the country. 
He also contributed his services to the 
Congress-authorized Colorado State Sur- 
vey on the Peace Corps, which was 
charged with working out precise rec- 
omendations as to what the Peace Corps 
should be and how it should operate, as 
well as determining the plan’s feasibility 
and the problems it would encounter. 

AVE MARIA INTERVIEW 


The text of the interview follows: 


Campus CONSERVATIVES—WHyY THIS “WAVE OF 
CONSERVATISM”’?—AN AvE Maria INTERVIEW 
WirH Rev. LAURENCE MurpHy, M.M. 


Question. Father, you are currently associ- 
ate editor of World Campus, familiar with 
both Newman Club work and the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, and 
a frequent visitor and speaker on college and 
university campuses across the country—125 
schools in the past 18 months. From these 
experiences—this closeness to students dur- 
ing the past 25 years—what is your reaction 
to the so-called wave of conservatism that 
is sweeping the college campus today? 

Answer. To be truthful, I find it exag- 
gerated and misunderstood. 

Question. Senator Barry GOLDWATER claims 
the opposite is true. Also, Newsweek points 
out that the Young Americans for Freedom 
clubs have been established in 97 institu- 
tions in 25 States, and many of these have 
their own publications. 

Answer. The students actively involved in 
these 97 clubs, however, are numerically few. 
The organized movement is not all the con- 
servatives proclaim it to be. On the other 
hand, however, it is a mood which presents 
a definite danger—primarily because of the 
forces behind it. 

Question. What forces are behind it? 

Answer. It’s a psychological phenomenon. 
The labels are deceptive, and the ideology at 
the college level is not well thought out. At 
the heart of the problem seems to be the 
struggle between engagement and with- 
drawal. 

Question. Could you define this more spe- 
cifically? 
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Answer. I like the idea one Catholic edi- 
tor proposed: He said that when two men 
confront the same situation, the liberal tends 
to see the opportunities, and the conserva- 
tive tends to see the dangers. Or look at 
it this way: The Chinese write the word 
“crisis” with two characters, danger and op- 
portunity. The conservative sees the danger, 
the liberal sees the opportunities. 

Question. Just for the record, Father, how 
would you classify yourself? 

Answer. As a responsible liberal. 

Question. Why is it that Senator GoLp- 
WATER seems to be so popular with collegians? 

Answer. Nowadays the intellectual in our 
society is important, and he is ‘respected. 
There is a growing awareness of the great 
role that universities will play in the na- 
tional life, and the gap between the intel- 
lectual and: political communities is being 
narrowed. This means that political lead- 
ers who themselves project an intellectual 
image will attract students and college grad- 
uates. This is true of President Kennedy, 
it has been true of Adlai Stevenson, and 
the conservatives find their man in Barry 
GOLDWATER. Add to this his fine personality 
and personal charm, and you can under- 
stand his popularity. But in the long run, 
popularity is not always translated into 
influence. 

Question. Where do extreme groups like 
the John Birch Society appeal? 

Answer. They appeal to the psychology of 
people who are afraid of the dangers of our 
times, who react negatively. Some want 
to prove something to themselves: They are 
more American than anybody else, and any- 
one who opposes them is a “comsymp,” as 
they call them. 

Question. What do you mean by negative 
reaction? 

Answer. I mean overemphasis, for example, 
on the evils of communism to the exclusion 
of a positive effort to attack those evils 
which spawn communism: racial discrim- 
ination, human misery, social injustice, and 
the like. If communism disappeared over- 
night, we would still be faced with these 
terrible problems. 

Question. Don’t the conservatives face the 
problems? 

Answer. I think they often evade them. 
They stress individual rights in an exag- 
gerated reaction against the danger of state 
control, totalitarianism. And they empha- 
size freedom without its responsibility. Now 
the effort to engage responsibility for the 
common good is very difficult, and it is 
easier to be extremist. 

Question. From this, would it be correct 
to say that conservative students are basic- 
ally more selfish than the liberal? 

Answer. Rather than selfishness, I think 
something else is troubling the conservative: 
timidity. The widespread anxieties and in- 
securities affect people, and they tend to 
withdraw, to be defensive, to look back to 
the good old days when things weren’t so 
bad. 

Question. How is this fear shown in a 
given situation? 

Answer. Well, take the foreign aid, for 
example. We have to give it, and yet the 
conservative fears that we risk too much, 
that we might go broke; he spotlights our 
mistakes and claims that we're pouring 
money down the drain, or that we are being 
played for suckers. In this way he justifies 
or rationalizes his disinclination to get in- 
volved, and he wants to withdraw help in- 
stead of finding out how to make it effective. 

Question. Does he react this way con- 
sciously or unconsciously? 

Answer. Both. But often it is not a ques- 
tion of a careful intellectual study, or a 
thorough analysis, as it is a Judgment that 
is heavily influenced by psychological tend- 
encies, by emotions. And there is another 
thing, for many Catholics: an inadequately 
formed social conscience. 


Question. What do you mean by that? 

Answer. Perhaps the best way to define it 
is by concrete examples. I am acquainted 
with several Chicago policemen, including a 
lieutenant. After the police scandals one 
told me: “Well, the guys don’t see anything 
wrong with taking a $5 fix on a ticket. It 
saves the guy $10 because it would cost $15 
if he had to go to court, plus the time. What 
is wrong with it? Nobody’s hurt.” 

Or take the time I was talking at An- 
napolis to midshipmen members of the New- 
man Club. It was shortly after the quiz- 
show scandals, but no one could see any 
moral injury. The attitude was, “Well, poor 
Van Doren, he got caught. No harm done.” 
This failure to see social consequences shows 
up all about us. One other example is—— 

Question. On the part of Catholic stu- 
dents, too? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. Any reason that you could put a 
finger on? 

Answer. Perhaps Catholic moral formation 
has been too heavily individualistic. One of 
the chief problems seems to be the in- 
dividualistic approach, the “Jesus and I” 
concept. We give our young people stand- 
ards by which they can examine their own 
consciences and come to moral conclusions 
about their personal lives. On the other 
hand, we have not at all succeeded in giving 
them a really well-formed social conscience, 
or a strong sense of responsibility for the 
direction of social instiutions. 

Question. The opposite seems to be true 
in the extensive social teachings of the 
church. And these are being taught more 
and more at the college level. Is it a prob- 
lem of communication? 

Answer. I would term it a breakdown in 
formation of responsibility, and it goes all 
the way back to grammar school. Perhaps 
we are too paternalistic. Perhaps we over- 
emphasize the answers in the catechism 
and don’t probe enough into the meaning 
of the questions. Another problem is that 
we stress the institutional aspect of the 
church, the juridical aspect, at the ex- 
pense of a strong sense of community, of the 
church as a whole people. This weakens de- 
velopment of responsible judgment, and 
don’t forget that the act of conscience is an 
act of judgment, not a little voice inside 
giving answers or warnings. 

Question. How do secular schools differ? 

Answer. For one thing the student is not 
given pat answers, in this area of moral 
judgment. The danger is that he will be left 
rootless, or given conflicting answers. But 
he is, I think, made to see the questions 
and is often impelled to do some searching 
for answers. 

Question. Then the student reared in a 
secular education would tend to be more 
liberal than the student on a Catholic 
campus? 

Answer. I'd rather say he is more ready 
to involve himself, to make commitments, to 
make mistakes, to question. 

Question. Don’t we have the advantage of 
sound principles? 

Answer. Certainly. But beyond principles 
there lies the need to apply them. To do 
this requires the formation of an ability to 
see human needs, and then imagination and 
courage to meet our responsibilities. We 
have the resources. 

Question. It would seem that Catholics 
have the greatest motivation. 

Answer. That’s true. We have the beauti-« 
ful doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the basic unity of the human race. It 
should urge us to be very dynamic in the 
forming of human society. 

Question. Why don’t we? That is, the 
average college student. 

Answer. It comes back to the idea of timid- 
ity and fear, a lack of self-confidence; add 
to this the prevailing atmosphere of danger 
and insecurity. The student today feels 


more insecure than at any time in the past. 
He wants to hang on to what he has. He 
wants Senator GoLDWarTER to be right so that 
we can retreat to our own tight little island. 
He wants to return to the time when the 
two oceans were effective barriers against all 
bothersome interference in our set pattern 
of life. 

Question. This is the noninvolvement you 
mentioned. 

Answer. Yes. Forty years ago we spoke of 
our Filipino “brother” with affection and said 
high-sounding things. Today, when he’s our 
next-door neighbor, we find ourselves being 
forced to actively accept him. This is quite 
a bit more difficult than merely intoning 
platitudes. 

Question. Yet you say that there is no wave 
of conservatism sweeping the campus. 

Answer. It doesn’t seem to me that there 
is going to be any great trend to conserva- 
tism as such, at least not too much more 
than in the past. What is happening is that 
this need for security, this sense of not want- 
ing to become involved is being personified 
in some national conservative leaders. Col- 
lege people want to identify themselves with 
intellectuals, so Senator GOLDWATER has be- 
come somewhat of a symbol, an image. The 
mood of the campus is still basically middle 
of the road. 

Question. Why should Catholics be partic- 
ularly concerned with tendencies toward 
conservatism? 

Answer. Because Catholics cannot be with- 
drawn from what concerns the human race: 
Every human need is a need for Christ. 

Question. Then you say that a Catholic 
cannot be a conservative. 

Answer. I have to answer that with a 
qualified no. 

Question. How would you qualify it? 

Answer. If by conservatism we mean the 
evident selfishness, the withdrawal from, in- 


stead of involvement in, human problems 


which are capable of solving or alleviating, 
the putting of material security above the 
search for justice on our scale of values—— 
if we mean these interpretations of conserv- 
atism, I don’t see how, in the light of the 
church’s extensive social teachings, we can 
call ourselves Catholics. 

Question. What other type of conserva- 
tism is there? 


Answer. There is the quite legitimate polit- 
ical conservatism, for one; religious con- 
servatism for another. The distinctions de- 
pend on the context of the term. All Catho- 
lics should be conservative about their reli- 
gion because their faith contains ageless 
truths that will never change. Thus, we are 
all doctrinally conservative. 


Question. What about political conserva- 
tism? 

Answer. There is no question here of any 
Catholic’s right to be either liberal or con- 
servative, understanding these terms now in 
the context of debate about the precise role 
of government, about specific projects such 
as the Peace Corps, about the extent or the 
method of giving foreign aid. It is in terms 
of such issues that, in fact, we often bicker. 

Question. Can you pinpoint a single issue 
and show how this takes place? 

Answer. Foreign aid is a good example. 
It seems clear to me that there are many 
peoples of the world who just simply can- 
not help themselves—India, for instance. It 
is a legitimate aim that their living stand- 
ard be raised, their life expectancy increased 
to above 32 years. It’s obvious justice that 
since we in the United States have so much 
we should share. Any conservative line that 
says let them alone—don’t bother with them, 
seems to me to be morally indefensible. 

Question. Conservative writers are tossing 
about a statement attributed to Mahatma 
Ghandi: “The reason our people are so poor 
is because they are lazy.” This may be out 
of context, but what is your reaction? 
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Answer. In India today, even the most 
furious industry without outside help would 
result in only a lot of tired Indians. 

Question. Another conservative position, 
however, is this: If these people want our 
help we should give it to them—providing 
they make a political commitment to us to 
fight against communism and so on. They 
point out that our resources, though cur- 
rently plentiful, have limits. They want to 
make some demands in return for aid. They 
don’t want to give it all away and leave our- 
selves floundering. 

Answer. “Give it all away” is a caricature 
of the liberal idea. Certainly no American 
liberal wants to destroy our own economy in a 
vain effort to salvage other nations, espe- 
cially without their responsible participa- 
tion. The liberal—the Catholic liberal— 
position is this: How much responsibility 
have we, as people endowed by God in the 
material circumstances of our lives, to help 
others less fortunate? How much personal 
and collective responsibility have we to help 
others? The point is that we owe this help 
to others not just out of charity but in jus- 
tice. The question is: How are we going to 
make this distribution of our wealth? 

Question. The means to the end? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How does all this affect the col- 
lege student? 

Answer. A Catholic college student, for 
example, must be formed not only intellec- 
tually, but totally. His student years 
should give him not only facts, not only a 
competence in some field, but an education 
in the best sense of the word: a drawing out 
of his potential. Then he should feel his 
obligation to use his personal resources re- 
sponsibly, as a student, as a citizen, as a 
Catholic. 

Question. Isn’t the specific function of the 
university to develop the intellect and leave 
the will to other institutions, such as the 
family or the Church? 

Answer. The primary work of the univer- 
sity is clearly intellectual. But the intel- 
lect itself cannot properly develop without 
at the same time developing man’s other 
faculties. For example, one Catholic psychi- 
atrist believes that a certain overemphasis 
on the role of intellect leads to serious men- 
tal problems. Another thing: The world of 
the future will largely be shaped by univer- 
sity graduates. I believe it is necessary to 
give serious thought to what the complete 
role of the university is. It seems to me 
that in addition to the development of the 
intellect the Catholic university has related 
responsibilities. 

Question. Such as forming Christians? 

Answer. Yes. Let’s not forget that at our 
boarding universities the institution be- 
comes more or less a foster parent of the 
student for as long as 9 months of the year. 
There is more to the whole Christian than 
his brain. 

Question. If you were given a university 
presidency tomorrow, what would you do 
specifically to overcome lassitude on the part 
of your students? 

Answer. Three things. First, I would im- 
prove communication between the faculty, 
the administration, the student. Secondly, 
I would carefully study the departments of 
theology and philosophy. Thirdly, I would 
establish greater contact with the outside 
world. 

Question. Let’s take these one by one. 
How would you improve communication, 
and why? 

Answer. Without communication, faculty, 
administration and student body each goes 
its own way. As a result, freedom is actually 
restricted. I.would bring each into contact 
with the other to study and review the aims 
of the institution, the philosophy behind it. 
All would come to krow each other on the 
personal level and maintain common hopes 
about the univeisity’s projects. 
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The idea would be to develop a com- 
munity—one that is informed, that has a 
sense of purpose, that has a vision of the 
kind of world that it wants to help form. 

Question. What would you do with the 
departments of theology and philosophy? 

Answer. The main objective would be to 
make sure that we were not leaving our 
doctrine up in the air, in the abstract. I 
would try to relate the subjects to real prob- 
lems in order to show the relevancy of our 
doctrine to them. Truth is loved and sought 
for its own sake, not to do anything with it; 
yet, the man who sees and loves the truth 
must see its value and must share it with 
others. 

Question. And the outside contact? 

Answer. Here is a broad area. The Cath- 
olic university has a responsibility, I believe, 
not to educate then forget its students. 
There should be an active intellectual rela- 
tionship between, first, the university and its 
graduates and, secondly, between the uni- 
versity and the community. The latter 
could be implemented by seminars, study 
weeks and so forth, as well as publications. 
Greater collaboration should be sought with 
secular universities and ideas exchanged. 

Question. What would be the effect of 
this? 

Answer. The university would gain stat- 
ure as a leader and adviser in the com- 
munity. It would be able to prepare its 
students much better for their postgraduate 
experiences in the community. Further, the 
resources of the university would benefit the 
community. Adolph A. Berle refers to the 
universities as the intellectual general staff 
of the country. As such, they must give 
definition, form and intellectual leadership 
in developing the new social concepts and 
measures we need. 

Question. Are students now graduating 
from Catholic universities ill-prepared for 
responsible leadership? 

Answer. Let’s say they are not prepared 
as well as they should be. They have studied 
Catholic social doctrines, but in an unat- 
tached, uninvolved way, a purely academic 
way. As a result they often do not have 
practical ability to apply them to immediate 
problems they confront. 

In view of the great and rapid changes in 
the world, and the terrific insecurity, and 
also the often terrifying complexities of the 
issues, this lack of practical ability deters 
them from committing themselves to any 
effective course of action. Leadership has 
to be practical and purposeful. 

Question. Suppose they did plunge into 
the fray—and failed? 

Answer. This might, in some cases, be 
better for the students than standing aloof 
from a problem that demands action. And 
as students, they may make mistakes or be- 
come dupes of a misguided pressure group. 
But this may be better than being protected 
until graduation—then forced to withdraw 
from the reality of the world because of lack 
of ability to make good practical judgments. 

Question. This sounds pretty 

Answer. Any failure of our Catholic uni- 
versities would have far-reaching conse- 
quences. First, the Catholic university must 
not fail to develop in its students an aware- 
ness of the pressing need to become involved 
with the world and the problems of the world. 
The lack of a well-formed Christian social 
conscience leads to the invasion of the con- 
servative mood or influence—the withdrawal 
from reality because of fear. 

Question. But this is not identical with 
political conservatism? 

Answer. It would like to be, and sometimes 
is. But on the campus this is not so much 
@ political movement—despite the 97 con- 
servative clubs—as it is a mood. A mood of 
selfishness, of complacency, of fear. The 
vigor and idealism of youth is repressed and 
misguided. Both the administration and 
faculty of our Catholic colleges can do much 
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to encourage and guide initiative and imagi- 
nation, and, above all, responsibility. 

Question. What about the beatniks? 

Answer. They’re the radicals, and they are 
few. They react to the mood of insecurity 
and fear by extreme hostility and aggres- 
siveness, which is far from the sense of re- 
sponsibility that should be fostered. 

Question. Can parents do anything? 

Answer. Of course. And they must. In 
a way, parents dump raw material fresh from 
high school into the hopper of the univer- 
sity. The university has much influence, but 
the parents still retain control of the all- 
important early years. A liberal view of 
justice for men, the courageous attitude that 
problems should be faced rather than run 
away from, should be instilled in the chil- 
dren in these earlier years. They need a 
basis for security. If they don’t have it by 
the time they come to the university, they 
will suffer much mental turmoil trying to 
find it. This basis lies, of course, in their 
faith, in their concern for their fellowman. 
On this a firm ideology can be constructed. 

Question. Are universities waking up to 
this problem? 

Answer. I think they’re beginning to ask: 
“What’s wrong?” 

Question. What do you see for the future? 

Answer. A great deal of hope. It seems 
to me that there are many indications that 
we are beginning to confront the crises of 
our times with realism and with determina- 
tion. I do not think the tendency to with- 
draw will predominate. 

After all, the great overriding issue is 
simply this: In what kind of a world shall 
mankind live? To resolve this in favor of 
our Christian vision of the world it will not 
be enough to have techniques; we must have 
a strong grasp of purpose. The reaction to 
the international apostolate of the church, 
as well as to the Peace Corps, reveals a great 
reserve of idealism, generosity, and readi- 
ness to take responsibility. This is the op- 
posite of a “wave of conservatism.” 

The roots of our national and our spiritual 
heritage are dynamic and expansive; and I 
think we are going to leave behind any com- 
fortable and sterile attachment to either 
the status quo or “the good old days.” 





Address of Hon. Robert D. Murphy, For- 
mer Under Secretary of State for Po- 
litical Affairs, Commencement Exer- 
cises, Boston College, June 12, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the graduating class of one of our finest 
Massachusetts educational institutions, 
Boston College, heard a forthright and 
vigorous address by the Honorable 
Robert D. Murphy, distinguished former 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs and now a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence, which was recently re- 
activiated. 

Mr. Murphy, who has served his coun- 
try with great distinction, presented his 
ideas on the direction that our foreign 
policy should take. 

While there are some areas of thought 
in which I do not agree with Mr. 
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Murphy, I believe that his ideas deserve 
circulation and that his suggestion for a 
bold and vigorous policy merits the at- 
tention of the Congress and of those in 
the Executive Branch responsible for the 
conduct of our foreign relations. His 
remarks recall the Biblical admonition, 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Murphy’s address: 


Not many are afforded the cherished op- 
portunity of participating with the graduat- 
ing class of this magnificent university in 
the exercises which mark for many of you 
the commencement of your life careers. I 
am not aware of any experience which con- 
tains for the individual graduate as well as 
for his or her family and friends a greater 
emotional impact. It is a rare combination 
of elation and solemnity, of satisfaction over 
the achievement of a goal, of nostalgia, and 
a vivid awareness of the risks and rewards 
of a future so full of hopes and confidence, 
of surprises and uncertainties, and of op- 
portunities for service to God and country. 
I am deeply grateful to stand here with you 
on this occasion which has some of the 
characteristics of a springboard in the larger 
sense from whence you plunge forward to 
your respective destinies. To join with your 
friends and the faculty in wishing you well, 
in hoping with you for the fulfillment of 
your happiest dreams and aspirations, this 
of course is a distinct pleasure and privilege. 
I wish it were possible to do more to guar- 
antee that fulfillment but there you are very 


. much on your own. 


You have the precious fortification of years 
of association with the members of the 
faculty of this great university and with 
your fellow students. This I know will be 
an enormous asset and comfort in the tests 
that lie ahead. The valuable knowledge and 
training you gained and their associations 
you have enjoyed provide an equipment for 
life which is the envy of many. 

There are about 28 Jesuit colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, of which 
Boston College with its high academic stand- 
ard ranks as a leader. It may be prejudice 
on my part but I acknowledge the most pro- 
found admiration of this contribution which 
they have made to the culture, the ethics, 
the knowledge, and the character of our 
American community. The devoted men of 
the society of Jesus who have made these 
centers of learning possible, I know, ask no 
material reward or recognition. But you 
know and I know at least in part, the enor- 
mous value of their selfless dedication and 
the extent of their talent and wisdom. As 
inadequate as it may be, I voice my humbie 
gratitude. 

There seems to be deeply embedded in our 
American tradition the notion that a com- 
mencement requires a speech or speeches 
although it is my distinct impression that 
if graduating classes were to vote on the 
question we might be surprised at the re- 
sult. As flattered as I may be to have a cap- 
tive audience as distinguished as this, I 
cannot but reflect on the talented speakers 
which through the years at this college have 
spoken to you on a variety of subjects. 

My only pretense of justification is a cer- 
tain experience in international affairs. It 
is of these I should like to talk because I 
believe that whatever the pursuits in which 
you will engage, your destinies beginning in 
this year of 1961 will be affected directly or 
indirectly, in small or large measure by the 
international relations of the United States. 
I doubt that at any time since our revolu- 
tionary period has this been so clearly evi- 
dent to graduating classes in this country. 
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So here are some random reflections on 
the current international situation. I would 
like to begin with a reference to the World 
War II period. 

The longest and most trying year in Amer- 
ican international history which I have ex- 
perienced was the year 1941. Our national 
situation was then more alarming, threat- 
ened, and our future more obscure than 
most of us-realized. Aggressively hostile 
forces were at work both in Europe and 
Asia and our power position was inadequate 
to deal with the threat. The strong peace- 
loving sentiment of the American people 
vainly sought refuge in a policy of neutral- 
ity. To some of us in Europe, in Africa, 
and in the Pacific it seemed less a question 
of whether than of when the United States 
would engage but that was not the senti- 
ment of large masses of the people in this 
country. At least in those days we had 
knowledge gained from the actual events of 
overt resort by the Axis Powers to force and 
aggression. This was well advertised and 
announced by them in advance as a defi- 
nite program of world conquest. The issues 
were clear for all to see although a democ- 
racy like ours at the time seemed constitu- 
tionally unable to take the initiative. It 
waited to be attacked. Curiously, enough 
many persisted in the relief that Hitler 
could not really mean what he publicly said. 
Many of our people basked in the theories 
earlier in the century so eloquently ex- 
pounded by William Jennings Bryan—confi- 
dent that a million men would spring to 
arms overnight and comfortably dispose of 
the problem. There was superb confidence 
in our invulnerability. 

Today we find ourselves rather similarly 
enmeshed in a situation of far greater com- 
plexity, a situation which our French friends 
might call rube, it is a more devious and de- 
ceptive situation in which we take a more 
sober view of invulnerability. Yet again the 
basic issues are clear enough. We have been 
subjected to a flow of statements ad nauseam 
by the sino-Soviet leadership. To some they 
sound as crazy and irrational as the earlier 
mouthings of Hitler. But we must examine 
these statements within the context in 
which they are made, that is the irrational 
doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. I like the 
writer who said that this doctrine makes it 
possible for Mr. Khrushchev, like the white 
queen, to believe six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast, such as that describing 
President Kennedy as an agent or tool of the 
Rockefeller interests. That sounds silly to 
us but very sensible and realistic to Mr. 
Khrushchev. In his mind and that of his 
associates in what he likes to call the So- 
cialist camp the world balance is turning in 
his favor and against our system of free 
enterprise. He is unquestionably in the 
triumph sooner or later of the worldwide 
Soviet Republic over us and our friends, who 
in his vocabulary are the imperialists and 
criminal reactionaries. While continuing 
to preach the mouldy Lenin doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence which has misled so 
many through the years, he supports whole- 
heartedly all national liberation wars espe- 
cially those which are dear to the hearts of 
the Asiastic leadership. There is nothing 
novel in this program of expansion. It is 
inherent in the very nature of the doctrine 
and the party movement. There is no rea- 
son to expect abandonment of it or compro- 
mise. Yet hope springs eternal and again 
today there are those in places of influence 
who for strange and mysterious reasons seem 
to convince themselves that a deal is pos- 
sible, that an understanding could be 
reached if we just find the right formula. 
There are quite naturally those who are 
stimulated by fear of an atomic holocaust, 
who often are eager to see concessions made 
to avoid, as they say, being burnt to a crisp. 
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Reaching a formula seems so reasonable and 
so desirable, and there always is a supply of 
individuals who are persuaded that they per- 
sonally possess some peculiar charm or abil- 
ity to negotiate the deal. 

The thought which I am trying in my 
cumbersome way to suggest is that we must 
take at face value the threats of world con- 
quest, of the triumph of socialism which will 
bury capitalism, of making us so-called im- 
perialists, as Khrushchev said recently, jump 
like fishes in a saucepan, even without war. 
These statements represent conviction on his 
part. They are not sheer bluff or simple ir- 
rationality. 

Now, if that is so, we are faced with a con- 
tinuing situation of probe and thrust, and 
the most facile and articulate bourgeois nego- 
tiators the West can produce will be unable 
to deter the Sino-Soviet leadership from this 
basic line. Tactical suspension from time to 
time can be achieved by negotiation but not 
abandonment of the basic policy. The 
thought that a massive package deal is pos- 
sible including disarmament and peaceful 
coexistence in our sense of the term, i.e., a 
discontinuance of the cold war, cooperation 
in the building of a truly peaceful and better 
world, this is not negotiable. Suggestion 
that it is, is a fake, a delusion, and a snare. 

Again, if that assumption is true, and I 
firmly believe it is, where is our refuge, where 
is our national security? I can only suggest 
power and more especially American deter- 
mination to use power intelligently and, if 
necessary, ruthlessly. I am not sure which 
is more important, the possession of ade- 
quate sources of power, or the determination 
to use even a lesser amount of power. If 
the opponent is convinced that there is a 
national will to use available power his be- 
havior alters in proportion to that deter- 
mination. There is little evidence that the 
Sino-Soviet leadership believes we are de- 
termined to use our power. We have our- 
selves persuaded them by constant repetition 
through the years of guarantees that we 
would never strike first, that we are firmly 
wedded to peace and collective negotiation 
no matter how sterile or misleading that 
may be. 

We Americans naturally abhor resort to 
fear as an instrument of policy. We have 
left to our opponents the regular and in 
some areas the effective use of that com- 
modity. When our opponents speak of 
peaceful coexistence it is customary for them 
to tack onto the statement a reminder to 
the world of their military power and the 
availability to them of powerful rocketry. 
Our abstention from the use of fear as an 
instrument of policy is not always appreci- 
ated in the world and in fact I am not cer- 
tain that we are always given credit for our 
sincerely peaceful desires. Many abroad are 
beginning to say that we Americans are 
simply fearful of provoking the Communist 
camp. 

One of the principles to which we have 
been firmly attached is the collective ap- 
proach to international questions. This is 
of substantial value to us and our purpose 
has not been simply charitable. We ob- 
viously want to share some of the staggering 
burdens inherent in this kind of interna- 
tional predicament. We understand that no 
one nation can bear them all alone. But 
again I feel we have gone too far in our pur- 
suit of a basically sound idea in resorting to 
the collective approach indiscriminately. 
‘There are situations, for examples, where we 
are too ready and eager to merge our national 
identity in the United Nations. At times I 
believe we do this because of reluctance to 
face up to a risk on our own national ac- 
count. Leaning on a collectivity which in- 
cludes many weak, inexperienced, and frank- 
ly selfish nations leads us into situations 
where we are reduced to the lowest common 
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denominator in what General de Gaulle calls 
a tumultuous and scandalous forum for dis- 
cord. What in 1945 was laudably designed 
as a mechanism of easy communication 
among nations to promote understanding 
now seems to founder because of the ab- 
sence of will on the part of some to have 
understanding. This failure is not due to 
organizational problems, whether’ there 
should be a Secretary General, whether there 
should be abuse of the veto, but to obvious 
lack of will for peace and harmony. 

Therefore we must assert, we have no al- 
ternative to asserting our independent na- 
tional will and judgment, letting our asso- 
ciates as well as our opponents know that on 
issues involving our fundamental national 
security we are capable of going our own 
way. Obviously this cannot succeed unless 
the power balance is righted and this will 
not occur unless it is backed by a national 
determination of our people to do it. You 
begin your careers at a moment when your 
country no longer enjoys a highly favorable 
power margin. Not only must our power be 
enhanced but the opponent must not be 
misiead by us into believing that our yearn- 
ing for peace is so strong that we are in- 
capable of resort to force. 

In harmony with this line of thought 
which I do not pretend is especially original, 
there should be an acknowledgment that our 
Government has gone beyond the limits of 
the reasonable and the useful in pursuing 
the Geneva negotiations regarding the sus- 
pension of nuclear testing. This has long 
ceased to be a profitable undertaking: in 
fact it has become sterile. We should re- 
sume underground testing of tactical weap- 
ons because our national security requires 
it. This is no reflection on Arthur Dean for 
whose abilities I have the greatest admira- 
tion. We could not have a more skillful 
and tireless negotiator. 

By the same token, for years I have heard 
responsible members of our Government say 
in effect, I doubt very much that any sub- 
stantial progress can be made under the 
circumstances in the field of disarmament, 
but we must take the initiative in negotia- 
tion to prove our good intentions, we must 
continue talking. In the suspension of nu- 
clear testing and in the general field of dis- 
armament we have been under pressure 
from some of our allies. Perhaps there was 
validity at one time in the assertion that 
we must be ready and take the initiative in 
offering to negotiate, and in fact pressing 
the U.S.S.R. to negotiate. The ready per- 
formance of this ritual may be harmful. 
We have no assurance that the impact on 
the Russian mentality is helpful to us or 
to our allies. I am not sure that our sin- 
cere and even ardent efforts in prosecuting 
this laudable objective over the years has 
gained us the vague appreciation even of a 
Bertrand Russell, or a Norman Cousins, or 
Prime Minister Nehru for that matter. The 
Russians know that each year we will be 
coming over the same flight pattern, just 
as the British Spitfire pilots in the summer 
of 1940 knew that Goering’s bomber wings 
would be coming over London day after 
day to be shot down. No matter how able 
Mr. McCloy and his associates are in the 
enterprise, and they are able, isn’t it pos- 
sible that we may meet a fate similar to 
that of Goering in mechanically pursuing a 
method which has failed year in and year 
out. If there are those who doubt our good 
faith after all these years of demonstration, 
will further prolonged effort persuade them? 
The Russians must believe they have us 
over a barrel on this issue. Why should we 
not breed some doubt in their minds by 
declining to participate in a sterile ritual 
and pursue for the present an intensive 
strengthening of our power? 

The last random thought I offer is one 
gained by a recent visit to several South 
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American countries during the course of 
which I had opportunity to explore atti- 
tudes of representative people vis-a-vis our 
country and its foreign policy. I was in 
Brazil at the time of the unhappy Cuban 
operation. Apart from the apathy of the 
mass I was a bit startled to be told that the 
reason the United States failed to intervene 
openly in Cuba was because our Goverriment 
feared it would provoke war between the 
USS.R. and the United States. I found 
little or no recognition of the consistent 
effort our Government has loyally made 
through the years to adhere to a policy of 
nonintervention. We have done this on 
moral grounds and by observing the rule 
of law in an effort to work in harmony with 
and as a good neighbor of the members of 
the Organization of American States. When 
I urged these reasons I was met by polite 
incredulity. I found that our Government 
was actually blamed in the last analysis for 
permitting the Cuban attempt to fail but 
given little or no credit for restraint and 
nonintervention. President Kenedy’s state- 
ment warning that our patience is not in- 
exhaustible and that the Government of 
the United States will not hesitate to meet 
its primary obligations was like a timely 
ray of brilliant sunshine in the gloomy 
atmosphere. I gained the distinct impres- 
sion that those Latin Americans with whom 
I talked, who are not unfriendly to the 
United States, would have welcomed suc- 
cessful intervention in Cuba because they 
fear the expansion of Castroism in South 
America and doubt it will be stopped with- 
out intervention. The test in their minds 
seemed to be that it succeed. There was 
evidence of understanding on their part 
that both under a reasonable interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine as well as because 
of the severe provocation by Castro that 
some form of intervention would be 
justifiable. : 

I emphasize national strength and pur- 
pose because I believe that in individual as 
well as international relations strength and 
a wise determination to use that strength 
generates unity in association with others. 
Unity of the free world nations, of course, 
is essential and is a prime objective of our 
national foreign policy. The difficult prob- 
lem is how to attain an effective unity. 
There is needed a state of mind which pro- 
motes both respect for and cooperation with 
our country. I am not sure that we have 
done everything we should to promote that 
respect and to gain that cooperation. There 
is at times doubt regarding our national 
purpose, there is curiosity over our willing- 
ness to water down positions in order to 
vote with the majority in the United Na- 
tions, about a susceptibility of concession 
which stimultaes the sino-Soviet bloc to 
disregard the substantial power we possess. 

If these assumptions are at all accurate, 
this class of 1961 is provided with a back- 
ground of international affairs which is 
bound to provide a certain zest to your in- 
dividual lives and projects. I hope you will 
live in a world where those of you who are 
Americans can be proud of that fact; where 
the statement civus Americanus sum will 
command respect everywhere. Quite apart 
from the exciting developments which lie 
ahead in the fields of science and space there 
will be undoubted thrills and sensations in 
the political conflicts between the two so- 
cial ssytems that dominate the world pic- 
ture. The influence and understanding you 
can bring to bear, your participation in the 
events, the application by you of the prin- 
ciples of morality, and social justice which 
you have learned both at this university and 
at home, all of these guarantee to the Nation 
a major asset in the contest that faces us. 

My warmest congratulations and wishes go 
to you accompanied by pride in by associa- 
tion with a most important event in your 
lives. 
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Twenty Points to Freedom: Detailed 
Declaration of Principle, Policy, and 
Program of the Anti-Communist Pan- 
American Association 
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HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago within the shadow of this 
Capitol a dedicated group of Americans 
and other freedom-loving people from 
this hemisphere decided to start an or- 
ganization dedicated to the fight 
against communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. While the organization is 
still in its infancy, great progress is be- 
ing made in this fight because of the 
tremendous dedication of its leaders. 
The name of this association is the Anti- 
Communist Pan-American Association. 

Its beacon light reflects a very lucid 
declaration of principle and policy; its 
dedication is exemplified by the 20 
Points to Freedom which constitute its 
goals and its charter of action. 

I attach hereto the said ‘‘20 Points to 
Freedom,” and also a brief declaration of 
principle and policy: 

TWENTY POINTS TO FREEDOM 

(By William Cuthbert (“Will”) Brady II) 

We, the Anti-Communist Pan-American 
Association, fully subscribe to Patrick 
Henry’s affirmation—‘“Give me liberty, or give 
me death’’-—consider it the best statement of 
the anti-Communist cause, and believe it is 
just the spirit we must revive today to com- 
bat communism. 

We believe that the Soviet Union and its 
Communist slave empire and the United 
States and its allies in the free world are 
now actually in a state of war, and that, con- 
sequently, the strategy of our side must be 
changed from attempts at neutralizing com- 
munism and coexisting with it to a consist- 
ent strategy of political, economic, psycho- 
logical, and military warfare to the end of 
victory over communism. 

We recognize the fact that Cuba has be- 
come a Communist satellite, proclaimed as 
such on May 1, 1961, by Dictator Castro him- 
self; moreover, that it is now headquarters 
for the export and infiltration of interna- 
tional communism throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, and constitutes the gravest possible 
threat to the freedom and security of all the 
Americas, including the United States only 
90 miles away. 

We, with the greatest sense of urgency, call 
on the people and governments of the Amer- 
ican nations, especially the United States 
as leader of the free world and the Americas, 
to take the right and necessary action—cer- 
tainly military action, if required for suc- 
cess—against international communism in 
our hemisphere. 

We further recognize that the target in 
Cuba is not just any particular dictator or 
clique but, rather international communism 
directed from Moscow and that, therefore, 
the fight against Communist tyranny should 
be by men and women of whatever nation- 
ality, the primary requisites being belief in 
God, a passion for freedom, and stanch, 
dedicated anticommunism. 

We assume as our mission the eradication 
of communism from the Americas, and aid 
in the anti-Communist cause everywhere in 
the world. 
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I. PRINCIPLES 


Specifically, the anti-Communist Pan- 
American Association believe in these prin- 
ciples: 

1. (a) Atheistic international communism 
and freedom under God are antithetical and 
mutually exclusive and, therefore, so-called 
peaceful coexistence on the part of the free 
world is just a form of appeasement—sur- 
render on the installment plan—and consti- 
tutes for the Communist only a cover by 
which to advance their subversion and 
aggression. 

(b) Circumstances since Yalta, and par- 
ticularly since the fall of China, prove that 
we are already engaged in World War III, 
with Cuba, Laos, Berlin, the Congo, Hungary, 
Tibet and other trouble spots being but 
phases of the war, and thus the APA demand 
a revision of national foreign policy in the 
United States and elsewhere for strong, ag- 
gressive initiatives and countermeasures to 
deter and, most particularly, to defeat in- 
ternational communism and uproot it from 
the body politic of nations, as was done with 
nazism. 

2. (a) International communism, having 
the motive force of a secular religion, can 
be combated successfully only with a force 
based on a superior, stronger philosophy, 
namely, Christianity. 

(b) The emerging masses of Latin Amer- 
ica, now being inflamed by outside influences, 
do not possess the necessary level of educa- 
tion or the patience necessary to wait con- 
fidently for more general material progress 
channeled through the means of representa- 
tive democracy. Their social consciousness, 
therefore, must be broadened by means of 
emphasizing Christian principles and teach- 
ings of the Catholic church already familiar 
to and generally grasped by the people at 
large in: Latin America. Defense of their 
faith—freedom to worship publicly without 
fear—should serve as chief basis for the 
anti-Communist struggle there. Meanwhile, 
education for the masses should be improved 
to deepen a democratic tradition, increase a 
sense of social responsibility and accelerate 
social evolution. 

(c) Therefore, the fight against Inter- 
national communism assumes the dimensions 
and dignity of a new crusade. 

3. (a) Moral and military power, such as 
that possessed by the United States and 
other American nations, can serve as a de- 
terent to atheistic communism and to defeat 
international communism, only if the pos- 
sessor of such power has the will to use it 
and demonstrates a willingness to use it; 
otherwise, that power is utterly valueless and 
might as well not exist. 

(b) The free world, led by the United 
States, must not only be strong but must 
also appear strong to friends and foes alike, 
or the Communist enemy is heartened and 
emboldened to further aggressions while our 
friends lose heart and the will to resist. 

4. It is of utmost importance at this late 
date in our confrontation with atheistic 
international communism that all men of 
good will and patriots define and identify 
themselves as stalwart fighters for freedom 
and implacable foes of communism—take 
sides for better or for worse—and that each 
subordinate his narow partisan interests to 
the larger interests of the anti-Communist 
movement and, thus, be able to deal effec- 
tively with immediate problems, and do his 
part, however small and prosaic or large and 
heroic, to achieve victory of the forces of 
ireedom over those of Communist tyranny. 

5. Whereas Cuba and Latin America are 
next door to the United States and the 
United States has been looked upon tradi- 
tionally as the defender of the Americas, it 
is logical and right that communism should 
be attacked first in Cuba, the first Com- 
munist state in the hemisphere, and the 
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pace will then be set for eventual liberation 
of the other nations chafing under commu- 
nist chains. 

II. POLICY 


In the field of policy, the Anti-Communist 
Pan-American Association support and press 
for the following measures in regard to 
Cuba, not excluding others consistent with 
these, and state that the spirit evident in 
this statement of policy is the same which 
the APA would employ in the case of any 
other republic which might have the mis- 
fortune of falling victim to communism. 
The APA wish to make unmistakably clear 
also that this policy declaration on the Cuba 
situation is not intended as a partisan 
political platform, for the APA is not a 
political party, but, rather, as a collection of 
guidelines for the New Cuba which we would 
like to see put into effect by the conscien- 
tious politicians and their aides in the new 
order. 

1. (a) A restoration of the Constitution 
of 1940 as originally written, which carried 
with it all or part of the following points, 
repeated here for emphasis and for the in- 
formation of those unfamiliar with that 
document. 

1. Free elections 
months of liberation. 

2. Establishment of an independent judi- 
ciary and strict adherence to due process of 
law. 

3. Restoration of the position of religion 
in the society, including of course the 
Catholic Church and private education, and 
freedom from any harassment of the clergy 
and ministers. 

4. Restoration of free and private enter- 
prise. 

5. Abolition of capital punishment, so as 
to begin the new order in Cuba with Chris- 
tian charity and mercy, and a thorough re- 
view of all politically-motivated criminal 
convictions during the present regime and 
previous times; Cuba has suffered enough 
already under the shadows of Castro’s 
“paredén” and drumhead “justice.” 

6. Implementation of a land reform pro- 
gram, without socialism, with just compen- 
sation as provided by law, and through such 
efforts of land reform as have proved suc- 
cessful in the Philippines, Iran, Japan, and 
the Republic of China on Formosa. 

7. Sanctions against economically coercive 
monopolies, making provision for equitable 
profit-sharing. 

8. Supplant the mobocracy now operating 
in Cuba, incited daily to greater excesses by 
Castro, with a true representative democracy. 

(b) In order to rule out Communist activ- 
ity and Red growth in the New Cuba, after 
Castro, the APA consider that it will be nec- 
essary to take the following measures, some 
of which would constitute modifications of 
past practices: 

1. Freedom for the various political parties, 
but outlawing the Communist Party and Red 
fronts as being outside the pale of bona 
fide political parties, for they advocate, in 
effect, overthrow of free governments by any 
means and are directed from Moscow. 

2. Return of a free competitive press, free 
from communism, this to be accomplished 
by the illegalization of Communist publica- 
tions. 

3. Freedom of association, so that no indi- 
vidual is coerced into joining any organiza- 
tion that he considers detrimental to his 
welfare, for if membership in any organiza- 
tion is required for practical purposes, Com- 
munists can, and would, take over and cap- 
ture the membership, as has occurred in 
the past. 

(c) A demand should be made by the new 
government, through the United Nations 
and other channels, for the immediate re- 
turn of all Cuban youths forcibly sent to the 
Soviet Union, Red China and other Commu- 
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nist states for political indoctrination and 
military training. 

(ad) Strong provisions should be made be- 
fore the overthrow of the Red regime to in- 
sure against any period of anarchy during 
the interregnum when communism is ousted 
and the new regime takes over. 

2. (a) The Treaties of Bogota, Caracas, 
Panama, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago de Chile, 
San José and others, which provide for col- 
lective action against subversive Communist 
penetration in the Americas, should be im- 
plemented immediately by the Organization 
of American States. 

(2) The OAS should apply all the sanc- 
tions provided in article 8 of the Treaty 
of Rio against Castroist Cuba, and oust 
Castroist Cuba as a Communist state, boy- 
cott and quarantine the Castroist regime 
by severance of diplomatic relations, imposi- 
tion of a sea and air blockade, and other 
means; if need be, military means by the 
OAS should be utilized, also. 

(c) The Monroe Doctrine should be in- 
voked by the United States against Sino- 
Soviet imperialism in the hemisphere, es- 
pecially in Cuba. 

(d) The United States should take the 
initiative in urging and participating in 
collective diplomatic, economic and mili- 
tary action against Red Cuba within or cut- 
side the OAS; the OAS has a clear obligation 
to act to stamp out communism from Cuba, 
but if the above-mentioned provisions, or 
other OAS provisions, against. communism 
in the hemisphere are ignored or violated, 
the United States and all other members 
are no longer bound to the treaties, and 
could, and should, act unilaterally against 
communism in the hemisphere. The Pan- 
American policy of nonintervention should 
be revised immediately so as not to favor 
or safeguard Communist subversion, aggres- 
sion, takeover or establishment in the 
hemisphere. 

(e) Meantime, the United States should 
be prepared and disposed to take military 
and further economic action against Red 
Cuba, with Regular Armed Forces, if neces- 
sary. 

8. (a) Recruiting and training of troops 
to liberate Cuba should be openly permitted 
and encouraged in all American Nations, 
especially in the United States, which has 
more facilities than the others and is in 
closest proximity to Cuba. 

(b) An international volunteer army, sim- 
ilar to the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, the 
Eagle Squadron, and the Flying Tigers, 
should be equipped and trained by the 
United States and others on US. territory 
and elsewhere, for military action and assist- 
ance, with capability for action on any front 
for freedom. 

(c) US. citizens, Latin Americans, and 
others as volunteers should be officially per- 
mitted to participate in the military and 
paramilitary operations against Castroism, 
and no self-contradictory threats of loss of 
citizenship or other reprisals for participat- 
ing in a foreign army or foreign civil war 
should come from the State Department; the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, too, 
should not be allowed to harass any non-US. 
freedom fighters operating in the United 
States, but, rather, should deport Castroist 
Cubans in the United States as undesirable 
aliens. U.S. neutrality laws should be modi- 
fied immediately in line with this policy. 

(dad) A cold war army, concurrent with the 
hot war mobilization, should be created to 
mobilize, recruit, equip, and train large num- 
bers of Americans and friendly aliens quali- 
fied to take part in the conduct of political 
warfare for the longer range operations, by 
means of existing economic and social ma- 
chines and utilizing the experience and tal- 
ents of Americans, especially those of ethnic 
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origin particularly qualified for such en- 
deavors. 

4. The APA are convinced that the Soviet 
Union ultimately would not intervene in any 
military liberation of Cuba by the forces of 
freedom, whether by the United States alone 
or with other American nations, because: 

(a) The Soviet Union would realize that 
her active participation in repelling libera- 
tion within our hemisphere would antag- 
onize the United States to such an extent 
that it would constitute too dangerous a risk 
for her own safety. 

(b) The logistical problem for the Soviet 
Union, Red China, or any satellite, would be 
practically insuperable, for they are too far 
away and have problems closer to home. 

(c) The roots of international communism 
ere still not sunk too deep in Cuba, and, 
therefore, the Soviet Union would fear the 
near certainty of a general uprising by the 
Cuban people, despite the repression of the 
Red government. 

(d) The Soviet Union knows that the 
United States has been regarded traditionally 
as the trustee and guardian of the hemi- 
sphere, and that the Monroe Doctrine can- 
not be presumed to be dead; and we may as- 
sume that the same argument advanced 
against participation by the United States in 
the Hungarian Revolution—to the effect that 
it was in the Soviet Union’s own “back- 
yard”—would operate in our favor in the case 
of Cuba, for Cuba is next door to the United 
States. 

(e) Therefore, nowhere could the United 
States and the free world pick a better place 
to fight and oust a Communist regime than 
right next door in Cuba. 

5. The APA believe that the best way for 
the United States to nullify fears of “Yanqui 
imperialism” on the part of some Latin 
American governments and so-called neu- 
tralist and uncommitted nations would be 
for the United States, immediately after 
participating in the liberation of Cuba, to 
turn the country back into the hands of 
freedom-loving, law-abiding Cubans so that 
they themselves may rebuild their nation as 
a true showcase of freedom and democracy, 
firmly integrated in the free world. 


Ill. PROGRAM 


In practical terms, for day-to-day action, 
the Anti-Communist Pan-American Associa- 
tion execute the following program: 

1. Pass resolutions to define further our 
stand for freedom and against communism, 
outlining and explaining our ideas and ac- 
tion plans for the anti-Communist fight and 
for social reform in Cuba and other Latin 
American states. 

2. (a) Hold press conferences and issue 
press releases from time to time. 

(b) Publish a bulletin regularly, contain- 
ing information on the APA and its activi- 
ties, and articles by distinguished anti-Com- 
munists. 

3. Establish close liaison with college, uni- 
versity and high school students, through 
campus anti-Communist organizations, 
student councils and debate clubs, in order 
to disseminate information on the Com- 
munist menace in the Americas and the 
world to young, inquiring minds and en- 
courage further investigation of communism 
by the future leaders. 

4. Conduct a series of classes on commu- 
nism—its philosophy, methods, and prac- 
tice—by competent teachers and lecturers, 
explaining its effects in the world and the 
likely consequences should it not be ef- 
fectively combated. 

. Operate a Speakers’ Bureau to provide 
anti-Communist speakers free of charge to 
any bona fide group or organization request- 
ing such speakers, especially on the subjects 
of communism in Cuba and Latin America; 
the need for a firmer, more hardheaded 
policy in the United States and elsewhere in 
the hemisphere against international com- 
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munism, Castroist Cuba, and Red subversion; 
and on the pro-Communist “Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee” and like Red-lining or- 
ganizations in the Americas. 

6. Delegations are named to call on pub- 
lic officials and influential individuals with 
a staunch anti-Communist record in the 
United States and elsewhere, so as to ex- 
plain the purposes of the APA; honor pa- 
triots in the Americas, so that their deeds 
may be remembered and their examples 
emulated; and seek to gain and crystallize 
support for a firm anti-Communist offensive, 
military and otherwise, against Castroist 
Cuba and wherever international commu- 
nism rears its head, especially in our hemi- 
sphere. 

7. Sponsor and organize public meetings 
and demonstrations to show solidarity in the 
anti-Communist, anti-Castroist cause and to 
try to firm up the policy of the United 
States and other American nations toward 
Communist penetration and subversive ac- 
tivities in the hemisphere. 

8(a) Take pledges of all proven anti-Com- 
munists willing and able to take up arms 
against international communism in America 
on a volunteer basis, with a view to future 
training and activities for the liberation of 
Red Cuba. 

(b) Organize an international army of lib- 
eration, especially for the Americas and pri- 
marily intended for Cuba, based on the pat- 
tern of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade—this 
army of freedom fighters to be known as the 
Patrick Henry Brigade. 

9 Members are admitted to the APA on 
the basis of the profreedom, anti-Commu- 
nist convictions of the individual, and his or 
her willingness to combat communism—not 
on nationality, political party or ethnic back- 
ground; thus, members of the various Cuban 
political parties-in-exile and others partici- 
pate as individuals, not partisans, and non- 
Cubans have equal rights as Cubans in every 
respect as members of the APA. 

10. Organize chapters of the APA as soon 
as possible in other parts of the United 
States and Latin America, so as to broaden 
and strengthen the cause of freedom and 
anticommunism in the Americas, thus con- 
verting today’s anti-Communist rear guard 
into tomorrow’s vanguard for the speedy vic- 
tory of Christian values over atheistic com- 
munism, a promise implied in Christianity 
itself. 





A BRIEF DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLE AND Po.Licy 
(By William Cuthbert Brady IT) 


1. The APA believes passionately in the 
affirmation of Patrick Henry—“Give me 
liberty, or give me death!”—and urges that it 
be the guiding light of everyone confronted 
by the Communist menace. 

2. The APA wishes to promote more per- 
fect unity of purpose among the anti- 
totalitarian Cuban exiles and people all over 
the Americas, so as to exercise maximum 
efficiency in the fight against communism. 

8. The APA wishes to arouse public opinion 
and inspire Governmental action in the 
United States and all the American nations 
for far tougher measures to the end of de- 
stroying communism in Cuba and preventing 
its spread elsewhere in the hemisphere. 

4. Recognizing that the target in Cuba is 
international communism itself, rather than 
just Dictator Castro, the APA admits non- 
Cubans as well as Cubans into the organiza- 
tion, the requisites for membership being 
belief in God, passion for freedom and in the 
anti-Communist cause. 

5. Cuba, only 90 miles from the shores of 
the United States and the first Communist 
state proclaimed in our here, should 
be the first captive nation to be liberated by 
the forces of freedom. 

6. The Organization of American States 
should take whatever action necessary for 
the speedy liberation of Cuba, for commu- 
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nism cannot be allowed to consolidate its 
position in Cuba or extend from there; 
meantime, as the OAS’ anti-Communist pro- 
visions are ignored, the United States and 
other American nations should take their 
Own measures, unilaterally or otherwise, and 
cooperate with Cuban freedom fighters, com- 
mitting regular armed forces, in whatever 
atcion were necessary—military, paramili- 
tary, economic—to liberate Cuba. 

7. The APA conducts an unceasing infor- 
mation program on communism in the 
Americas, which includes pamphlets, a news- 
letter in Spanish and English, voluntary 
classes On communism, and a speakers’ bu- 
reau to provide speakers free of charge to 
any bona fide group interested in learning 
more about the Cuban situation, Red pene- 
tration in Latin America, the so-called Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee and like pro-Com- 
munist organizations. 

8. The APA sponsors public meetings and 
demonstrations to show solidarity in the 
anti-Communist cause and to increase sup- 
port for a firmer, more realistic policy 
against Red Cuba and international com- 
munism generally. 

9. The APA solicits the active support of 
all anti-Communists, especially students, 
members of professional, business, labor and 
civic groups, and public officials to do their 
part to stamp out international commu- 
nism—the new scourge of God—that we may 
have true peace in the world. 

10. All APA members, in the same spirit as 
the freedom fighters in the American Colo- 
nies in 1776, pledge their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to the anti-Commu- 
nist cause of freedom under God. 





Charles Walcott’s Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include a 
very interesting article from a recent 
edition of the Oxford Weekly published 
in Oxford, Mass., in my district on the 
Memorial Day celebration in that fine 
community and the continuing contribu- 
tions of the distinguished, beloved Span- 
ish War veteran, Mr. Charles Walcott. 

It will be noted that Mr. Walcott, who 
saw active service in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines during the Spanish-American War, 
is the oldest member of VFW Post 5663, 
Oxford, and prominent in VFW circles. 

Mr. Walcott fought bravely for the 
country when the flag had 45 stars. At 
recent Memorial Day exercises, he per- 
formed the honored service of raising a 
50-star flag which had flown over the 
Capitol of the United States. 

I hope and pray that this devoted and 
gallant Spanish-American veteran and 
loyal citizen will be blessed by the Al- 
mighty with good health and vigor for 
many years to come to continue his in- 
spiring patriotic service. 

The article follows: 

CHARLES WALCOTT 

It’s still a grand old flag Charles Walcott 
will salute on Memorial Day. At 8 a.m. 
Walcott and George Silbey, post adjutant, 
will raise a 50-star ensign at Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars quarters which flew over the 
Nation's Capitol. Silbey procured the flag 
through the offices of Representative PHILIP 
J. PuisiIn who sent it to Oxford with a cer- 
tificate attesting to its background from J. 
George Stewart, Architect of the Capitol. 

Sixty years ago when Charles Walcott and 
the world were younger he saw service in 
Cuba and the Philippines during the 
Spanish-American War. He saw action in 
Cuba from 1898 to 1899 and took part in the 
Philippine Insurrection from 1899 to 1902 be- 
ing discharged in Manila in 1903. The flag 
he fought for had 45 stars then. 

Walcott is the oldest member of VFW Post 
5663, Oxford; a delegate to the Worcester 
County Council, VFW; and an aid to the 
VFW State commander. As aid he rep- 
resents the State commander at many func- 
tions in this area. 

The colors ceremony will signal the begin- 
ning of Memorial Day commemorative exer- 
cises in Oxford. 

Richard Bellows is the marshal of the 
parade which will start at 9:30 from the 
American Legion quarters on Main Street, 
proceed to town hall where a wreath will be 
laid in memory of GAR veterans. A wreath 
honoring World War I veterans will be 
placed at the monument fronting the Oxford 
Memorial High School. The marchers will 
then proceed to the South Cemetery in the 
rear of the First Congregational Church, 
where Linda Packard will give the Gettysburg 
Address. The flagpole on Oxford Common 
will be the next stop, then at North Cemetery 
all units will give an “eyes-left” salute to 
Clara Barton’s tomb. Avis Meehan will de- 
liver the Gettysburg Address. At St. Roch’s 
Cemetery Cathy Raymond will give the 
Gettysburg Address. 

The parade will disband at VFW quarters 
on Federal Hill Road. The VFW firing squad 
under the command of Joseph Kiwak will 
pay homage to John Saad’s memorial in 
North Oxford, David Cameron and Regina 
Messier will blow taps. Legion and Auxili- 
ary, VFW and Auxiliary will be tendered a 
meal at their respective quarters. 





Office of Coal Research Now Well 
Underway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to inform the House that 
the Office of Coal Research in the De- 
partment of the Interior has completed 
its organization and is now at. work on 
the serious problems facing it. 

This agency to investigate our coal 
problems was authorized by Public Law 
86-599 approved by the President al- 
most a year ago, on July 7, 1960. I had 
the privilege and honor of being the 
chairman of the special subcommittee of 
te Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that held extensive hearings in 
1956 and 1957, during the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, on the needs of the coal in- 
dustry. There was widespread biparti- 
san support thereafter for the estab- 
lishment of a separate coal research or- 
ganization; the only problem was 
whether it should be independent or 
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within the framework of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. We worked out 
a bipartisan solution in the act of July 
7, 1960, establishing the Office of Coal 
Research in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. George A, Lamb was sworn in on 
April 11, 1961, as the first permanent 
full-time Director of the Office of Coal 
Research with assurance of full support 
from Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall. Mr. Lamb brings to this Of- 
fice a fine background in both Govern- 
ment and industry. His last position 
prior to this new appointment was as 
manager of business surveys for the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

Under the Office of Coal Research Act 
there is established a general technical 
advisory committee. Organization of 
this committee has been completed and 
it held its first meeting last week on 
June 6, 1961. The caliber of the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee assures 
us of the fine work that it will do. For 
the information of the Members the full 
composition of the committee is set forth 
at this point: 

Mr. William A. Bear, president, Bear Coal 
Co., Somerset, Colo. 

Dr. Maurice H. Bigelow, technical director, 
Plastics & Coal Chemicals Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp. 

Mr. J. J. Boyle, Mountain States Mining 
Co., Billings, Mont. 

Dr. H. B. Charmbury, head of the Depart- 
ment of Mineral Preparation, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Mr. F. S. Elfred, chairman of the board, 
Peabody Coal Co. 

Mr. Gilbert R. Griswold, of Chapman, 
Wood & Griswold, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Mr. R. H. Hughes, president, Clinchfield 
Coal Division of Pittston Co., Dante, Va. 

Mr. J. D. Jillson, president, Anthracite 
Institute. 

Mr. Harry LaViers, president, South-East 
Coal Co. 

Mr. Samuel Lenher, vice president, re- 
search and development, E. L. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Dr. C. J. Potter, president, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa. 

Mr. R. E. Salvati, president, Island Creek 
Coal Co. 

Mr. S. T. Saunders, president, Norfolk & 
Western Railway. 

Mr. Walter’ K. Scherer, president, Fred 
Scherer, Inc. 

Mr. G. A. Shoemaker, president, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. 

Mr. Philip Sporn, president, American 
Electric Power Co., Inc. 

Mr. W. L. Wearly, president, Joy Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Mr. Michael F. Widman, Jr., director, 
marketing and research, United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Dr. E. J. Workman, president, New Mexico 
Institute of Mines and Technology. 


Other aspects of the organization of 
the Office of Coal Research were set 
forth in the first major address made 
by Director Lamb, who spoke to the 
National Coal Association convention 
here in Washington, June 8, 1961. The 
blueprint for action outlined by Mr. 
Lamb gives us hope that we may, in the 
not too distant future, obtain the first 
concrete results from our legislation au- 
thorizing the establishment of an organ- 
ization designed to develop new and 
more efficient methods of mining, pre- 
paring, and utilizing coal. 
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The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining, of which I am the 
chairman, will be watching with interest 
the activities of this Office. We know 
how widespread is the concern for the 
success of the Office of Coal Research 
and wish to do whatever is necessary to 
cooperate in the assurance of the suc- 
cess. We shall report periodically to the 
Members of the House. 

Because of the national importance 
of the splendid speech made by Director 
Lamb, I suggest to Members that they 
read it as set forth in full at this point 
in the Recorp: 


REMARKS OF GEORGE A. LAMB, DirREcToR, OFr- 
FICE OF COAL RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, AT THE NATIONAL COAL AsS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JUNE 8, 1961 


When I was asked to come here today, I . 
was both honored and pleased at the invita- 
tion. Moreover, it was to give me the op- 
portunity to see and talk with many of my 
friends from the industry with which I was 
so recently associated. 

However, after listening to the absorbing 
and challenging presentations just given, I 
feel a little like the mine operator who won- 
ders how he is going to produce coal now 
that his seam is exhausted. 

But I can take one consolation. Since 
my remarks will be confined largely to the 
area of coal research, I could, rather im- 
modestly perhaps, consider the previous 90 
minutes as the longest introduction ever 
made to a 15-minute speaker. 

To say that I was pleased at what I heard 
would be an understatement. I was heart- 
ened by the vision, determination, progres- 
sive thinking, and the will to accomplish 
that were so openly apparent. If the coal 
industry is to move ahead into the future 
promised by so many, its progress will have 
to be characterized by these essentials. 

It was encouraging to me also to view your 
thoughtful reaction to what was being said. 
The coal industry needs careful considera- 
tion of all possible solutions to its problems. 

Having newly arrived in my present posi- 
tion from your side of the fence, I know 
intimately what those problems are and how 
they have combined to prevent a concerted 
effort in coal research. I fully realize that 
the coal industry can’t go it alone along the 
way to new and expanded markets. 

This realization—expressed by yourselves, 
others in allied industries, and government 
people—prompted the proposal for an Office 
of Coal Research to assist in meeting the 
industry’s most pressing and immediate 
needs. 

What the Office has to offer is not subsidy. 
It offers instead an investment in coal’s fu- 
ture—opportunity to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of one of our most valuable nat- 
ural resources—just that and no more. 

As an offspring of the uncertain econom- 
ic conditions which have been plaguing the 
coal industry, the Office of Coal Research will 
be dedicated to improving your market 
climate. 

It cannot, of course, do it alone. You 
didn’t want it that way. You don’t need it 
that way. 

I know from personal experience that 
there is a wealth of imaginative talent in the 
coal industry. Only the difficult economic 
conditions of the recent past have permitted 
this talent to lie fallow. With the financial 
assistance which the Office is empowered to 
provide, you should soon be embarking on 
ways and means to accomplish your goals. 

I do not mean to imply that you are not 


now working on solutions to your problems. 
I am well aware of what some of the indi- 
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vidual producers are doing in the way of re- 
search. I am equally well aware of the joint 
efforts which are being made between your- 
selves and other industries. The fine work 
of bituminous coal research has certainly 
not gone unnoticed. But it is obvious that 
more has to be done. You expressed it at 
the hearings that led to the passage of the 
research bill. It was also expressed here 
this morning. And it has been expressed, 
too, in the more than 60 research proposals 
which have been submitted to my office. 
Incidentally, about half of these have come 
from BCR. 

The fact that so many proposals have been 
submitted, and the additional fact that, at 
first glance, they appear to be of such high 
caliber, speaks well for the coal industry. 
Naturally, all proposals will have to undergo 
careful scrutiny and evaluation. Much as 
we might like it, it would be wholly impos- 
sible to accept all. We must be sure that 
we get the best. 

All too often Government is looked upon 
as a panacea for the private ills of those who 
seek help. All of the effort is expended in 
the seeking. And too often the initiative 
for carrying out the long-sought proposals 
is permitted to fall into the lap of Govern- 
ment. 

This, to your everlasting credit, is not 
true of the coal industry. Research propos- 
als so far received by the Office of Coal Re- 
search strengthen the judgment made by 
many that you have the manpower and the 
creative talent. You have the vision to con- 
sider expanded markets in terms of new 
technical development. It is this outlook 
that will be encouraged by the Office of Coal 
Research which has just started its oper- 
ation. 

However, we expect to move ahead rap- 
idly. Much of the initial organizational ac- 
tivities of the Office have been completed. 
Most of the key staff positions have been 
filed. And 2 days ago I met for the first 
time with our general technical advisory 
committee. 

This committee membership has repre- 
sentation from the coal operators and mine- 
workers and, in addition, from the equip- 
ment manufacturers, railroads, electric 
utilities, chemical industry, educational in- 
stitutions, and consulting engineers. This 
is the greatest advisory committee on coal 
research that has ever been established, It 
is a group of recognized experts that is well 
balanced in all phases of coal technology. 
At Tuesday’s meeting, the Committees’ ad- 
vice gave assurance that the Office of Coal 
Research will have a sound basis upon which 
to develop its operations. 

The act providing for the Office of Coal 
Research is broad in its application, as well 
as definite about particular requirements. 
It specifies that the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall establish this Office and, through 
it, develop, by research, new and more effi- 
cient methods of mining, preparing, and 
utilizing coal. It happens that Secretary 
Udall was a member of the Special House 
Subcommittee on Coal Research active on 
the legislation that became the Coal Re- 
search Act. This subcommittee held hear- 
ings in Washington and in a number of coal 
areas in making an extensive study of con- 
ditions in the coal industry and how they 
could be improved through research. The 
Office of Coal Research is fortunate indeed 
to be under the direction of Secretary Udall. 

The act further provides that the Office 
of Coal Research shall contract for, sponsor, 
cosponsor, and promote the coordination of 
research with recognized government and 
private groups. In other words, it does no 
project research on its own. 

As a result, our staff will be relatively 
small. Presently, we have eight people, ap- 
proximately half technicians. Congress has 
a limitation of 20 people for the office dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 
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We have four divisions with the office: 
Utilization; Mining and Preparation; Eco- 
nomics and Marketing; and Contracts and 
Administration. They are staffed princi- 
pally to evaluate research projects proposed 
to us. 

Sixty projects, many in preliminary form, 
have been submitted to us. The majority 
fall into the field of utilization. At the same 
time, our appropriation for this fiscal year 
was $1 million, the larger part of which will 
be carried over to the next fiscal period for 
which another $1 million is under considera- 
tion in Congress. Thus, in fiscal 1961-62, 
we may have over $1.9 million, most of 
which is earmarked for research proper. 

However, the amount of the research 
money available will look small compared 
to the total requested by proposers of proj- 
ects. This means a careful evaluation of 
proposals to identify the more promising 
ones is a first order of business. 

The major objective of our office is to 
expand the coal market through new and 
efficient mining, preparation, and utilization. 
We want to see new uses developed, as well 
as the coal going to present uses increased. 
In other words, whatever success we have 
will be measured by the volume of tonnage 
expansion. Our activities will be shaped 
accordingly. 

Still, this does not mean that we are 
uninterested in projects that will give little 
or no volume. Such projects may be quite 
necessary to projects that fall into the ton- 
nage category. For example, a proposal on 
coal chemicals may give prospects of little 
additional tonnage, but it may very well 
result in a profitable undertaking that can 
help support one which brings about an in- 
creased tonnage. Or, it may result in a new 
product of special importance to the country. 

This means that projects will have to be 
integrated as far as an entire research pro- 
gram is concerned. Each proposal will be 
considered as a probable component in the 
research complex. Some proposals neces- 
sarily will precede others if the complex is 
soundly developed. This is going to be dif- 
ficult to explain to any proposer who finds 
that his project fails to get immediate ap- 
proval. 

Evaluating a project may take consider- 
able study that is highly technical. The 
presentations this morning by Messrs. Gar- 
vey, Chaney, and Bayfield indicate how in- 
volved coal research can get. And we want 
to do a good job in evaluation. Now that 
our key staff is starting to take shape, it is 
our hope that we may be able to pass upon 
projects and award contracts in the near 
future. 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
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Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer at the annual hooding ceremony 
of the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine on June 3, 1961, at the university’s 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Keefer is a university profes- 
sor at Boston University, former director 
of the Boston University-Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals Medical Center, and 
currently president of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians: 
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TRAINING THE Doctor OF TOMORROW 


President Case, Dean Soutter, members of 
the graduating class, ladies, and gentlemen, 
to be invited to give this address today is 
a high honor indeed and, for the oppor- 
tunity, I am truly grateful. It is the second 
time in my career at Boston University that 
I have been so honored and return engage- 
ments are always an expression of confidence; 
for this, I express my appreciation. It was 
20 years ago that I was requested by Dean 
Begg to give the annual address to the grad- 
uating class. Since then, two decades have 
passed; many changes have taken place and 
we are living in a different world. 

I extend to all members of the graduating 
class my heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes. All of you have labored hard in the 
vineyards and the backyards of the south 
end of Boston; all of you have been engaged 
in study and formal education for the past 
18 to 20 years and the end of your education 
is not in view because, as you know, medical 
education is a lifelong study and not just 
4 years in a medical school. Today is marked 
for you, and your friends as a day of hap- 
piness, but your greatest happiness has been 
in the pursuit of accomplishment. In the 
future, your greatest happiness will come 
day by day in your efforts to make a con- 
tribution to society by improving the health 
and general welfare of our citizenry; stating 
that health is a form of individual excel- 
lence which you will be striving to improve 
and extend. 

I propose making a few remarks about the 
future education of the doctor because I 
have devoted many years of my life, reflect- 
ing and brooding about it. Just as it takes 
a long time to make an M_D., it takes a long 
time to make a good doctor out of an M.D. 
We have witnessed great changes in medical 
education here at Boston University during 
the past two decades and greater changes are 
projected for tomorrow. 

The present-day education of the doctor 
has evolved gradually as society has changed 
and as knowledge about health and disease 
has increased. Medical education has 
changed to meet new conditions and new 
objectives. We live in a new sort of world, 
and we are constantly examining our tradi- 


. tional ways of education to see if they really 


fit. 

We have been arguing about medical edu- 
cation in America for over 200 years, but 
especially during the past 50 years when the 
arguments have been very heated and, at 
times, acrimonious. We argue about medical 
education today, and the argument is some- 
times filled with confusion. The confusion 
arises because we are dissatisfied and some- 
times frustrated over not knowing how to 
present, assimilate and communicate the 
new knowledge imaginatively that is emerg- 
ing from research and, at times, we do not 
define what we are trying to do; that is, we 
do not define our objectives. Further, con- 
fusion arises because it is not wholly appre- 
ciated that medical education of high qual- 
ity has an economic determinant. 

There is only one subject matter for med- 
ical education, and the education of the doc- 
tor, and that is life in all its manifestations. 
All modern doctors today are seeding a bet- 
ter understanding of life and of the insistent 
present. No more deadly harm can come to 
us than by depreciation of the present. The 
present contains all there is and the only 
use of knowledge of the past is to equip us 
for the present, or, as it is carved in stone 
on the Department of Justice Building in 
our National Capital, “The Past is Prologue.” 

THE NEW LOOK AHEAD 

In a public discussion of the medica! cur- 
riculum before a group of medical admin- 
istrators and deans several years ago, the 
statement was made that it makes little 
sense to shift emphasis and methods of 
medical education, revise curriculums, start 
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new courses and abolish others, supplement 
the classroom by extracurricular efforts, ini- 
tiate the systems of our neighbors at home 
and abroad in order to conform to a pseudo- 
regimented pattern of education as recom- 
mended and indeed insisted upon by a band 
of so-called outside experts. 

The first requisite for any educational 
change or reform in medicine is the school 
as a unit, with its approved courses of study 
based on its own needs and evolved by its 
own faculty and staff. If we fail to secure 
that, we simply fall from one formalism 
into another or, as Whitehead once said, from 
one dunghill of inert ideas into another. 

It was stated further that it was impor- 
tant that we first define the results we would 
like to achieve in any reform of medical 
education. It would be extremely unfortu- 
nate if we fully agreed on a uniform, regi- 
mental system of education because one of 
the strengths of our medical educational 
system in America is its diversity and free- 
dom from conformity to a rigid pattern of 
education as determined and regulated by 
a central authority. From my observation 
of medical education and its products, there 
is little danger of agreement over fixed cur- 
riculums for medical schools in the United 
States, at least in the near future. Still, if 
we are to maintain our freedom and strength, 
we should insist thr each effort aim at 
something, be adopted deliberately and so- 
berly and be pursued intensely, instead of 
merely defending what may have been in- 
herited from the past and inadequate to 
meet the current needs and demands. 

The arguments on educational reform 
should be on the objectives at the outset, 
and this is what your faculty has done in 
the development of the combined curricu- 
lum of courses of study in the university’s 
schools of liberal arts and medicine, to be 
initiated next year. 

This program was designed under the 
imaginative leadership of a man of learn- 
ing who is no stranger to men of learning; 
@ man with broad experience in medical 
education and one who has never lost the 
touch of youth, and their educational needs; 
a man who has studied at home and abroad; 
a man who recognizes the important and 
significant difference between good and ex- 
cellent education. The objectives of this 
new program are well defined. It is diversi- 
fied and allows for both flexibility and free- 
dom. With an excellent faculty and well- 
qualified students, endowed with imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm for scholarship, learn- 
ing, and hard work, and well prepared for 
intellectual development, the program will 
provide opportunities for improved medical 
education in less time. It will be a new and 
exciting experience in the learning process. 
Students will be working for educational 
goals and not degrees, letters or a small set of 
definite examinations and a diploma. They 
will be better prepared to face the training 
period which lies ahead—a period when an 
M.D. continues to learn through applica- 
tion of knowledge, as well as by association 
with teachers of experience, imagination, 
and ability, who demonstrate, guide and 
supervise his work. Here is a period when 
the pupils gradually become the teachers 
and develop wisdom because, in a sense, 
knowledge shrinks as wisdom grows, for de- 
tails are swallowed up in principles. 

The major objective then of the new pro- 
gram designed by Dean Soutter is “better 
general and medical education in less time.” 
On this premise there is general agreement. 
As we proceed beyond this primary objec- 
tive, we will have some divergence of opin- 
ion concerning the ways and means of 
reaching our objectives, and it is not easy 
to see clearly why we do so but we recognize 
and discuss it. Be this as it may, when 
there is a real intellectual interaction be- 
tween an excellent faculty and a well pre- 
pared student body acting as a catalyst, 
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provided in a suitable environment and in 
an imaginative manner, the product will 
improve. 

The faculty should have the capacity to 
demonstrate their ability to light fires in 
the human mind because it provides a tre- 
mendous impetus to productive scholarship. 
The faculty should do nothing but promote 
the imaginative consideration of the various 
general principles underlying a career in 
medicine. The proper function of the med- 
ical school is the imaginative acquisition of 
knowledge because a medical school is imagi- 
native and progressive or it is nothing, at 
least nothing useful. 

All courses of study should allow for both 
diversity and flexibility combined with free- 
dom and discriminating discipline. Any set 
of courses which insists upon undiscrimi- 
nating discipline defeats its own objectives 
by dulling the mind. Any teacher of expe- 
rience in a graduate school soon notes the 
dulled minds of those whose education in 
secondary school and a college has consisted 
of the acquirement of inert knowledge or 
facts divorced from imagination. Pedants 
produce dullards. 

The 6-year program is one of the plans for 
the future of medical education that Dr. 
Soutter has proposed and which has been 
accepted by the faculty and university ad- 
ministration. It is imaginative and exciting, 
and you will follow it with great interest. 

I have remarked upon the future of med- 
ical education because as medical education 
improves, the quality of medical care ad- 
vances. To provide the best medical care in 
the future, medical education will need to 
advance and improve to fit the needs of to- 
morrow. In a sense, this means a gradual 
reform and to put it into effect will require 
public support, professional collaboration 
and improved relationships between doctor 
and patient. 

We hear a great deal today about the 
image of the doctor and a common question 
today, What is your specialty? Every so- 
ciety has an image of the ideal doctor which 
is based upon his relationships with his 
patients and from these relationships, pub- 
lic attitudes toward the profession emerge 
and advances in medical education and med- 
ical care depend upon professional collabora- 
tion as well as the support of the public who 
benefit from high quality medical care. 


In matters of health and medical care, 
the doctor no longer stands alone. He con- 
tinues to be the leader and captain of the 
team or teams but he is assisted by at least 
132 groups who have been specially trained 
in careers of health service and there are 
in the United States 2,500,000 people en- 
gaged in the so-called health professions. 
Today, doctors do many things. There are 
thousands of doctors who are never seen 
at a patient’s bedside. Dr. A. travels to the 
hospital administrator’s office or the dean’s 
office with a briefcase. Dr. B. spends his 
working life amid test tubes. Dr. C. is a 
detective who can tell whether a woman 
was hanged or strangled. Dr. D. tests 
whether atom scientists have absorbed ex- 
cessive radiation and so on down the al- 
phabet several times. But the doctors who 
treat patients, whether in their offices or at 
the bedside, are the men responsible for 
the doctor-patient relationships and largely 
responsible for the public attitudes about 
the profession. 


I propose extending my remarks about 
doctor-patient relationships, professional 
collaboration and public attitudes toward 
the profession. In a sense they are related 
but in any event, they are very much a part 
of every doctor and every professional man’s 
life. 

DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIPS 


The human relationships between the 


doctor and his patients are most important 
for the promotion of health. This rela- 
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tionship employs the application of both 
the science and art of medicine as they are 
concerned with the management of the 
patient as well as the treatment of illness 
or disease. It is concerned with both diag- 
nosis and treatment, based on skilled and 
trained opinion as the scientific process is 
put into action. The object of this rela- 
tionship is the restoration of the patient to 
health and well being when he is sick and 
maintenance of health when he is well. 

But this relationship requires study, ef- 
fort and improvement in the ways and 
means of reaching our objective which is to 
help the patient. It requires a study and 
an understanding of the personality struc- 
ture of different types of patients and doc- 
tors. It requires continuing study of 
where doctors and patients are apt to come 
into conflict as well as where they are apt 
to benefit the most. 

Doctors must know why some patients re- 
spect them, others abuse them; some flatter 
them, others sue them; doctors must know 
that illness tends to bring out the best or 
the worst human reactions in patients and 
that many patients generally resent the 
fact that they are not well, and they are 
concerned with the time and money en- 
tailed in regaining health. Also, just as it 
is important for the doctor to understand 
his patient, it is important for him to know 
himself. As Dr. Means has said, “Doctor, 
know thyself.” 

In the future, as you enter upon your 
practice of medicine in the hospital and in 
the community, your experience in human 
relationships, your knowledge of the be- 
havioral sciences, psychology and psychi- 
atry, will stand you in good stead because 
they give you a base for further develop- 
ment and understanding of the doctor-pa- 
tient relationship and one that will im- 
prove with time and experience. The best 
study of man is the study of man. 

From doctor-patient relationships there 
emerges a public attitude toward the 
profession. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES AND PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


The public attitudes toward the profes- 
sions and in particular the medical profes- 
sion shifts and changes, and the social his- 
tory of the medical man shows that he has 
changed in a striking manner in his relation- 
ship with the public and in their attitudes 
toward him. The doctor has always been a 
subtle blend of the social and economic 
forces of any given period and the ideal 
doctor is different today from yesterday. He 
will change tomorrow. But, it is important 
that we recognize, adapt and adjust to the 
social changes about us. 

The medical scene in the United States 
is changing; slowly, it is true, but steadily. 
In the past 60 years, it has leaped forward. 
Our medical students are notably more ma- 
ture in their attitudes, old prejudices are 
slowly disappearing. Our medical students, 
our medical graduates are better prepared, 
better educated and better trained today 
than in the past and, in my opinion, they 
will continue to be better trained and pre- 
pared than yesterday. The people who bene- 
fit by this improved education and training 
are the general public who receive a higher 
quality of medical care for the maintenance 
of health, the relief of suffering, the cure of 
disease, and the promotion of individual 
excellence. 

Our medical school graduates today know 
more about the social and medical problems 
and the manifestations of life than ever be- 
fore. They are striving to learn more. 

Some segments of the lay public believe 
that doctors are scientifically acute and 
humanely sympathetic, but they do not ex- 
pect us to understand social questions. 
They express this opinion because, in gen- 
eral, they believe the professional classes 
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are bad judges outside their own profession, 
because they tend to withdraw from one 
another and fail to communicate; that they 
cross-sterilize rather than cross-fertilize. 
The medical profession of today is seeking 
more information about social questions and 
is constantly searching for a better under- 
standing of all social problems and how they 
influence health and disease and individual 
excellence. Certainly, no student graduating 
from Boston University School of Medicine 
has failed to grasp the effect of social and 
economic conditions as well as environment 
upon life in all of its manifestations. He 
has learned this by observation and study 
of man in his environment and not from 
just reading and listening to sermons de- 
livered from the platform. 

Public attitudes about the medical pro- 
fession and public images of the doctor in 
the future will depend upon what the doctor 
contributes to society and what he does to 
improve the health and general welfare of 
the citizenry. The status of the profession 
will depend upon what we do for the benefit 
of people and our patients. It will also 
depend upon our ability and capacity, as 
educated and mature men, to develop bet- 
ter interprofessional collaboration for the 
advancement of science and the improve- 
ment of health, because in this area, we 
do not stand alone. To improve our status, 
we need to develop a better understanding 
of laymen and of all the professions and 
they need to develop a better understanding 
of us—the scientists, the hospital adminis- 
trators, the nurses, the hospital trustees, the 
clergy, the governmental bureaucrats who 
supervise medicine in its various aspects, 
the politicians, the university trustees and 
their designated officers—all people who are 
concerned with national health in every 
respect. 

Yes, if we are to advance our status a3 
professional men and women and make the 
greatest contribution to mah, we must en- 
courage closer intellectual contact among 
the members of all professions and special- 
ties, as well as efforts to resolve the mis- 
conceptions which each has in regard to the 
other. 

Speaking of professional collaboration, we 
cannot order it and no amount of artificial 
organization, no joint institutes or com- 
bined reviewing committees or joint direc- 
tors or boards will come within shooting 
range of getting at the heart of this matter. 
All of us must attempt to bring the pro- 
fessions together into effective partnership. 
That it can be done and done effectively 
when we have a common goal and objective 
was demonstrated during World War II, 
under the outstanding leadership of that 
great and preeminent scientist, writer, en- 
gineer and executive, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
the Director of OSRD. 

Bringing professional people together 
through the medium of lectures and joint 
professional meetings, for the edification of 
one another is not successful, but when 
groups collaborate and work together as 
partners without one attempting to dom- 
inate the combination or break it up, then 
collaboration flourishes. By collaboration 
in the health professions, I mean the sub- 
stitution of a group objective, voluntarily 
accepted, for the individual objectives of the 
members. 

I would not like to leave the impression 
that I believe that professional collabora- 
tion of any kind is entirely in the nature 
of a love feast. There are difficulties in- 
volved in this sort of enterprise and any 
cooperative work of an intellectual nature 
which penetrates beyond the level of super- 
ficial collaboration is itself frustrating. That 
is one of the reasons that cooperative re- 
search is unpopular and difficult in our 
scientific culture. It can be carried on ef- 
fectively only when those who engage in it 
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are prepared in advance to pay the price 
it demands. 

But the number of problems in the field 
of health and medicine which require true 
cooperative endeavor and professional col- 
laboration for their effective treatment, are 
multiplying and will continue to do s0 at a 
rapid pace. We need to recognize the dif- 
ficulties and work hard to overcome them. 
These are some of the problems that you, 
the doctors of tomorrow, will face and solve. 

This brings me to an end. Some of you 
may remember when I started this address. 
We are older now. I leave you with these 
thoughts. The education of the doctor is 
changing and will continue to change with 
increasing momentum in the future. Re- 
forms in education will improve health and 
medical care and they will alter public at- 
titudes toward the professions. To meet the 
changes and promote advances will require 
great professional collaboration for a com- 
mon objective, and improved relations with 
our patients to whom we minister for their 
benefit. 

All of us must be prepared to meet the 
problems that lie ahead but it will require 
continuous study, effort and hard work to 
adjust and adapt to the new outlook in 
medicine and patient care and the chang- 
ing attitudes of the public. 

Your elders are much more interested in 
you than you are in us. We are not really 
important to you, but, despite the imperfec- 
tion of our institutions today, we leave you 
a great inheritance for which others will one 
day call you to account. 

So, on this day of achievement and happi- 
ness, I extend to all of you my warm felicita- 
tions and best wishes for today, tomorrow 
and the rest of your lives. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the dan- 
gers inherent in personal diplomacy 
when the President takes it upon himself 
to meet with the heads of other govern- 
ments, without the benefit of a record 
being made of the conversations, are 
pointed out in the following column by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. In the light 
of the propaganda use of the recent 
meeting in Vienna which is being made 
by the Communists, I think it is impera- 
tive that the President give a full and 
complete report to the Congress and to 
the American people as to what was said 
and what was promised in his meeting 
with Khrushchev. 

The article follows: 

THE Case AGAINST SUMMIT TALKS—DANGER 
OF War SEEN IN CONFERENCES HASTILY PRE- 
PARED, EXCLUDING ADVISERS 

(David Lawrence) 

Did President Kennedy make a mistake in 
the timing of his visit with Nikita Khru- 
shchev? Should he have delayed at least a 
year, and should he have consented to a 
meeting alone for several hours with the 
Soviet Premier at which no stenographic 
record was made of what was said? Also, 
why didn’t Mr. Kennedy disclose to the 
American people the two documents which 
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the Soviet government presented at the Vi- 
enna conference and now is making public 
of its own accord? 

These questions are asked because it is 
announced that in a few days the Soviet 
Premier is to present a report to the Soviet 
people giving his own interpretation of the 
long discussions at Vienna. Also, it is perti- 
nent to inquire why as early as February 22 
—only a month after his inauguration— 
President Kennedy sent a letter to Premier 
Khrushchev paving the way for the meeting 
at Vienna. At that time Mr. Kennedy could 
not possibly have become familiar with all 
the background of previous negotiations as 
recorded in the file of reports from our am- 
bassadors abroad to the State Department in 
the last several years. Nor had he spent 
very much time getting at first hand Mr. 
Eisenhower’s impressions of Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s tactics. Yet the preceding Presi- 
dent had access to every bit of information 
gathered by intelligence sources in the last 
several years. 

Mr. Kennedy established a precedent in 
his long periods of conference along with 
the Soviet Premier. Such a conference 
means a lot of risks for this country. Thus, 
the words of an Ambassador are constantly 
subject to review by his superiors. They 
can be disavowed or their meaning softened 
or hardened as the case may be. When a 
President speaks, however, every word is au- 
thoritative and final. It represents a com- 
mitment and is part of a historic negotia- 
tion, even though for political or other rea- 
sons the tendency in official statements is 
to claim that what Mr. Kennedy said to 
Mr. Khrushchev was not a negotiation but a 
discussion. 

How could Mr. Kennedy, with his cursory 
knowledge of the official records of the State 
Department, safely make any statement 
orally in talking with Mr. Khrushchev with- 
out months and months of briefing before- 
hand by American experts familiar with 
Russian affairs? 

Even those American experts now resident 
in this country are at a disadvantage. Thus, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s problems are not publi- 
cized in the Soviet press. If he is catering 
to or defying an opposition, there is little 
opportunity for American observers to know 
just what the latest opposition viewpoint is 
and how much influence it happens to have 
with the Soviet Premier in shaping his poli- 
cies. How many American officials know 
intimately the background of Kremlin 
policy over the years or the environment in 
the Ukraine, for instance, which has played 
such a controlling part in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
life and methods of operation? 

Yet an American President with no previ- 
ous experience at all in international con- 
ferences ventures forth to a summit meeting 
and then proclaims to the world afterward 
on a nationwide television network that “no 
major decision was either planned or taken.” 
In the same address, moreover, it was re- 
vealed that Mr. Kennedy delivered a warn- 
ing on West Berlin &nd said the United 
States would take “any risk” to defend our 
rights there. Plainly this was not just a 
discussion, but a grave step in interna- 
tional relations which could mean war. 

Should American Presidents issue in per- 
sonal conversations—rather than in writ- 
ing—warnings that could involve the coun- 
try in war? The Constitution gives only to 
Congress the power to declare war. Diplo- 
matic exchanges can often bring commit- 
ments that may provoke war, and then Con- 
gress is placed in the awkward position of 
“ratifying a state of war that exists.” 

When President Eisenhower decided to go 
to the summit at Geneva in 1955 and at Paris 
in 1960, the same criticisms were made in 
these dispatches. In fact, thoughtful stu- 
dents of American diplomacy feel that sum- 
mit meetings constitute a dangerous de- 
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parture from a republic’s policy and seem to 
be more in conformity with the customs and 
policies followed in the days of absolute 
monarchs. 

Secretary Rusk, in a magazine article pub- 
lished before he entered the Kennedy Cabi- 
net, opposed summit conferences unless 
preceded by careful preparation and, through 
diplomatic channels, by some measure of 
previous agreement, in writing, on funda- 
mentals. Indeed, it is also a risk for Secre- 
taries of State to participate in oral con- 
ferences with foreign ministers of countries 
which are not allied with us and which are 
potentially our enemies. 

It was thought for a while that the Ken- 
nedy administration would conduct foreign 
affairs in what was referred to a few weeks 
ago as quiet diplomacy. But for some un- 
explained reason all this was suddenly 
changed and a spectacular stunt conference 
was substituted. The President eliminated 
from many hours of his talks in Vienna the 
very experts who could have subsequently 
sized up for him the true significance of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s behavior. 

It is questionable whether such summit 
talks should be permitted again, and yet 
Congress today seems more supinely to ig- 
nore the risks already taken. Possibly it is 
because the Republicans were involved in 
somewhat the same procedures during the 
Eisenhower administration. 

All in all, the present system of communi- 
cations seems to be slipshod, disorganized 
and ineffective except for publicity maneu- 
vers on both sides. Yet it involves commit- 
ments that can make the difference between 
peace and war. 





Soviet Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the June 6, 1961, 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The article concerns a decision made 
by two Seattle, Wash., businessmen to 
turn down a sizable business deal to sell 
a newly developed lumber-sorting ma- 
chine which, it is reported, would have 
enabled the Soviet Union to build the 
largest and most highly automated saw- 
mill in the world. 

I believe these businessmen are to be 
heartily commended for the firm stand 
they have taken in the interest of the 
security of our Nation. 

This article, I am sure, will be of in- 
terest to many Members of Congress: 

Two BUSINESSMEN REJECT SOVIET DEAL 

(By Alice Myers Winther) 

SEATTLE.—Two Seattle businessmen have 
just refused to sell a newly developed lum- 
ber-sorting machine that would have en- 
abled the Soviet Union to build the largest 
and most highly automated sawmill in the 
world. 

This decision is keeping both men’s tele- 
phone lines hot with heartfelt thank-you's 
from people they don’t know at all. 

The decision took some soul-searching, 
admit both Gordon B. Anderson, president 
of Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., and M. E. 
Hillman, president of Republic Electric & 
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Development Co. “It meant turning down 
a possible $500,000 worth of business, and 
you don’t just turn down business, especially 
these days. But we feel that we are in a 
hot economic war and that to send this 
equipment to Russia would be giving one 
more tool of this economic war to our en- 
emy.” 
CANADIAN CONTACT 

Purchase of the lumber-sorting equip- 
ment was proposed by a Canadian firm which 
has apparently been commissioned by the 
U.S.S.R. to build a sawmill somewhere in 
Siberia. The magnetically and electrically 
controlled sorter represents the answer, its 
developers here believe, to the last big prob- 
lem in the automation of sawmills. The 
two Seattle companies have been working on 
its development for the past three years. 
The Canadian proposal to purchase six com- 
plete machines was just the kind of order 
the Seatle men had been hoping for. It 
was a real plum 

In fact, Mr. Hillman, relates, he dropped 
their Canadian customer off at the airport 
Friday, May 26, feeling very happy over the 
prospective deal. Then he got to thinking, 
“What am I doing?” After an agonizing 
weekend he and Mr. Anderson dictated let- 
ters refusing to take part in the project. 
The letters to the Canadian firm stated in 
part: 

SACRIFICE SEEN 


“While this refusal means a notable loss 
of sales and earning capacity to us, and while 
we realize it will only have the very slightest 
impact on the total productive capacity of 
the U.S.S.R., we are unanimously convinced 
of these facts: 

“The U.S.S.R. has avowed innumerable 
times the ultimate destruction of our democ- 
racy either by all-out warfare or by eco- 
nomic warfare. Daily throughout the world 
in a relentless, predictable program we see 
Russia slowly but surely achieving that 
goal. * * 

“The one advantage we in North America 
have over the Communist bloc is our pro- 
duction know-how, and it was that single 
ability more than any one factor which 
brought about victory in World War I and 
World War II and at the moment still in- 
sures our victory in world war III. 


TWENTY YEARS BEHIND 


“To knowingly give away even the tiniest 
proportion of that production superiorty 
represented by the excellence of the Redco 
control system would represent to us the 
admission of the inevitability of world dom- 
ination by communism. To this we will 
never admit. 

“On his recent visit to Moscow your repre- 
sentative was told by the Russian purchas- 
ing committee that they could not train 
enough technical people in the next 20 years 
to achieve building of this tremendous 
lumber mill, and that they would therefore 
purchase North American technical know- 
how to close the gap from 20 years to 2 years. 
Redco will have no part in handling this ad- 
vantage to our sworn enemies.” 

A reply from the Canadian firm expresses 
respect and admiration for the decision made 
here and indicates that it is now considering 
rejecting the commission to build the Soviet 
lumber mill. 

Says Mr. Anderson, “We sincerely believe 
it is high time we quit supplying the Rus- 
sians with the needs they cannot supply 
themselves. They don’t advertise their 
deficiencies. They have concentrated on 
rockets, but in a lot of fields they are not 
as advanced as we are. They expect to come 
here and buy our know-how in those fields. 
To sell them that know-how when they have 
vowed to snow us under does not make 
sense.” 

Judging by the calls they have received 
there are a lot of Americans who agree. 
Messrs. Anderson and Hillman will be 
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happy if their decision encourages other in- 
dividuals to take the same stand. 

“Of course,” adds Mr. Anderson, “not all 
may agree with what we are doing. But the 
freedom to express disagreement and to act 
according to our individual convictions is the 
basic freedom we are fighting to preserve. It 
has now been lost in Cuba and that comes 
pretty close to home.” 

Had it gone through, the sale would have 
been perfectly legal and would have had the 
sanction of the State Department. 





Diminishing Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I point out for attention and considera- 
tion a most important matter of na- 
tional interest. Legislation pending be- 
fore both the House and Senate is de- 
signed to return to the Congress the 
responsibility for the management of 
our Nation’s public lands. I refer to H.R. 
1785 by the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. INovyYE], H.R. 6377 by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor}], 
H.R. 5252 by the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Bartinc] H.R. 3342 by myself, 
and S. 2587 by Senator BarTLettT for him- 
self and 20 other Senators. I use the 
term “return to the Congress” because 
the Constitution vests in the Congress 
the power to carry out such responsibil- 
ity, which has for many years been dele- 
gated to the executive branch, and the 
effect of the bills I have mentioned 
would be to reinstate the initial power 
of Congress in the premises. 

The problem with which we are con- 
fronted is two-pronged. In the first 
place, public land disposition incident 
to our population growth and settlement 
of the West has greatly reduced the size 
of our Federal public domain. In the 
second place, executive agencies have ef- 
fectuated massive withdrawals without 
the benefit of congressional attention, 
scrutiny or sanction, including some un- 
wise withdrawals and overwithdrawals, 
thus accelerating the disappearance of 
the Federal public domain in the sense 
of vacant, unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands. — 

In recognition of this problem, the 
Congress has already made a start in re- 
asserting its authority over our public 
lands in the form of Public Law 85-337, 
commonly known as the Engle Act, 
which was enacted to protect the public 
domain from inadequately considered 
withdrawals for the use of the armed 
services, by requiring an act of Con- 
gress to effectuate all military land 
withdrawals exceeding 5,000 acres. In 
my opinion, the hearings this year on 
six military withdrawal bills proved to 
be constructive and fruitful of sound 
analysis and evaluation as to the need 
for the proposed military uses, size of 
acreage, duration of the use period, and 
development of specific requirements 
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consistent with future civilian use and 
the general public interest. 

Although Public Law 85-337 places a 
check on the military departments in 
this regard, there remains in all other 
executive agencies the authority to re- 
quest from the Interior Department 
withdrawals of any size or duration. 
During 1959 and 1960, since the Engle 
Act was adopted, there have been grant- 
ed 16 such nonmilitary land withdraw- 
als, each exceeding 5,000 acres. The 
land involved is in Alaska, Colorado, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. 

The purpose of H.R. 3342 and the 
other bills mentioned isto extend the 
purview of the Engle Act to cover all 
nondefense withdrawals the same as 
military withdrawals. I believe you will 
agree with me that the need for legisla- 
tive review of large executive land dis- 
positions is as obvious in regard to non- 
military agencies as in the case of the 
military branches. Public land stands 
out as a great resource which can be 
best utilized in the public interest only 
when the competing demands for its 
use are weighed and analyzed by the 
Congress. 





Space Communications Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the question 
of the ownership and control of a satel- 
lite communications system involves 
many far-reaching aspects of public pol- 
icy which should be thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Congress and the public. I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial from the New 
York Times dated June 1, 1961, which 
questions whether the FCC is the proper 
body to make the decisions: 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1961] 
SpacE COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS 


The first practical application of recent 
scientific advances in space appears likely 
to be the establishment within the next 
few years of communications satellites 
which will greatly expand existing facilities 
for international transmission of informa- 
tion and intelligence. 

The decisions made in the development of 
this field are likely to have far-reaching po- 
litical and economic implications because 
they will create precedents for other areas of 
human activity in space. 

Against this background it is astonishing 
and regrettable that some key decisions 
have been recently taken with almost no 
public discussion or debate. One such de- 
cision is that of our armed forces to create 
their own satellite communications network. 
Another such decision is that of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which has 
ruled that, insofar as this country is con- 
cerned, commercial satellite communication 
shall be carried out as a joint venture in 
which only present international communi- 
cations firms shall participate. 
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Many questions arise immediately concern- 
ing these decisions. Is it really necessary to 
go to the expense of setting up separate 
civilian and commercial satellite communi- 
cations networks?~ Is the FCC a body with 
relatively narrow responsibilities, really the 
group to make fundamental and precedent- 
setting decisions in an area that involves so 
many interests outside the communications 
fields? 

Since most of the technology required to 
set up a satellite network has been devel- 
oped at public expense, is there any justifi- 
cation for limiting participation in the final 
commercial effort to a relatively small num- 
ber of firms? Should not this Nation set 
an example for future international cooper- 
ation in space by attempting to get world- 
wide cooperation—perhaps through the 
United Nations—at the very beginning of 
such a global communications network? 
Has enough attention been given to the op- 
portunity presented by satellite communica- 
tions possibilities to increase competition in 
this field? 

We would offer no dogmatic answers to 
these and many other similar questions that 
could be raised. We suggest, however, that 
the questions involved are too important for 
the American people to be content with de- 
cisions reached by groups of officials—either 
in the Department of Defense or the FFC— 
who are unlikely to have considered the full 
range of implications for this country and 
all humanity that these matters involve. 





Contributors to the Extortion Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the desire of the New Frontiers- 
men to communicate with the public in 
as effective a manner as possible, I join 
in this spirit by opposing numerous at- 
tempts at censorship that have been 
practiced in Federal circles in recent 
months. 

The latest turn of events in the trag- 
edy of Cuba was President Kennedy’s 
blessing of the tractor blackmail opera- 
tion. Today’s Chicago Daily Tribune 
contained a most penetrating observation 
on the information that should be given 
to the public concerning the contributors 
to the fund, since the operation has now 
been blessed by a most questionable tax 
deduction: 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EXTORTION FUND 

The names of the contributors to the 
Castro extortion fund should be made public. 

This being a free country, a citizen ordi- 
narily can do with his take-home pay pretty 
much as he pleases, with no questions asked 
except, maybe, by his wife. Contributions 
to the tractors-for-prisoners fund, however, 
are not ordinary expenditures. They have 
been declared a proper deduction from in- 
come for purposes of taxation. They are thus 
in the public domain. 

Just how much money is involved is a 
question we can’t answer, but we have seen 
figures ranging from $2 million through $45 
million. The loss to the Treasury may there- 
fore run into a good many million dollars, 
to be made up by other taxpayers. 


June 13 


There will be a certain interest, of course, 
in seeing how much is contributed by Walter 
Reuther, Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton Eisen- 
hower, and the other worthies who are head- 
ing the committee. It will be even more 
interesting to see how much comes from 
President Kennedy, who has said he bears 
sole responsibility for the fiasco that resulted 
in the capture of the victims. The President 
saw to it that the committee was established 
and has given the cause his blessing. 

But much more interesting and much more 
important will be the revelation of how much 
money for this cause is actually raised by 
private contributions. Our guess is that the 
total of individual gifts will fall well below 
the sum needed to buy the victims’ freedom. 
If so, where will the rest of the money come 
from? President Kennedy may be tempted 
to dip into one or another of the public 
funds for which he does not have to render 
an accounting, even though it is certain the 
Congress never intended to appropriate any 
of this money for the payment of extortion 
to anyone, and least of all to Castro. 





Speaker Rayburn 





SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the most distinguished 
Americans of all times, the Honorable 
Speaker Sam Raysurn of Texas. 

To serve as Speaker of the great House 
of Representatives is a distinct honor. 
To serve as Speaker of the House twice 
as long as any other Speaker in our Na- 
tion’s history is an achievement that is 
unlikely to be equalled by any man. 
The extended tenure of Mr. Raysurn, 
through good times and bad, through 
most serious and dangerous times, af- 
firms my conviction that he is truly one 
of the most wise, able, and just legisla- 
tors who has ever served in the US. 
Congress. 

In my 13 years as a Representative, I 
have always found Mr. Raysurn to be 
fair, helpful and cooperative. He has 
been an inspiration to all of us. He pos- 
sesses a practical idealism, vision, un- 
derstanding, courage and integrity. To 
him belongs much of the credit for the 
progress this Nation has made in social 
reform, economic justice, and other pro- 
grams essential to the Nation’s strength 
and prosperity. 

I can add little to the remarks of my 
distinguished colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. I can only say with hu- 
mility and candor that it shall always be 
an honor to have served in this great 
House of Representatives. It is a spe- 
cial honor to be able to say that I have 
served with and under Sam RayBuRN. 
History will be kind to Speaker Raysourn. 
His place among America’s great is as- 
sured. May he live long, enjoy good 
health, and continue to serve us in these 
changing and dangerous times. 
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Hon. Sam Rayburn 
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OF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I deep- 
ly regret that on yesterday I was de- 
tained by official business which pre- 
vented my participation in the consider- 
ation of House Resolution 333, whereby 
the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives paid just tribute to the life 
and service of our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable SAM RAYBURN. 

Because of my devotion to this out- 
standing American I am taking this op- 
portunity to join with several of our 
colleagues who have heretofore voiced 
their admiration and respect for Mr. 
RayYBurRN upon the occasion of his having 
served 16 years, 273 days, as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The at- 
tainment of service as Speaker which 
doubles that of any other Speaker in the 
history of our Nation is a noteworthy 
accomplishment and in itself constitutes 
the greatest tribute that legislators can 
pay to one of their colleagues. 

Sam RAyBurn became a Member of this 
House prior to my birth. Notwithstand- 
ing this long tenure of service, he has 
remained youthful in his outlook and 
has retained a capacity to understand 
the problems, as well as the hopes and 
ideals, of people of all ages. This is not 
a common trait in humankind. It should 
be the goal of all of us to emulate this 
great American in retaining our zest for 
understanding service to people of all 
age groups in our Nation. 

With all of the onerous duties that 
have been cast upon our Speaker 
through his attainment of the high posi- 
tion of leadership—as well as the long 
years of bearing the burdens imposed 
upon him—he has never been too pre- 
occupied to give of his counsel and as- 
sistance to all of us who have been 
honored to serve with him as a Member 
of this legislative body. I think even 
more complimentary to this great man 
is the fact that he has retained his in- 
terest in assisting Americans in all walks 
of life in a very personal way, as well as 
in his official role as the leader of one 
of the two coordinate branches of our 
National Legislature. 

Recently when our Speaker took the 
lead in bringing about a fund-raising 
campaign in behalf of the heroic Set. 
Alvin C. York, of Tennessee, we saw in 
him one of his continuing and impres- 
sive traits. It was through his leader- 
ship that a sum in excess of $25,000 was 
raised by voluntary contributions from 
all over America to discharge the over- 
hanging tax liability which was harass- 
ing one of America’s great wartime 
heroes. This was a great service to Ser- 
geant York, but even more, it was a great 
display of humanitarianism by the man 
whom we honor with our words during 
these recent days. 

I feel a personal debt of gratitude to 
Speaker Raysurn. He has been most 
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cordial to me in every way since my entry 
upon my service here in Washington. 
Even prior to that, however, he had been 
most kind and considerate of me through 
the years of our acquaintanceship since 
1940 when he came to my community 
to deliver an address at an annual meet- 
ing of the Gastonia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. I valued his friendship then, 
but the intervening years, which have 
given me an opportunity to become more 
closely associated with him, have height- 
ened my appreciation of Sam RayYBuRN, 
the man. 

I join with all of the Members of this 
House in saying to Mr. Raysurn that we 
appreciate his service to our great Na- 
tion, as well as to every one of us who 
have been privileged to sit at his feet 
and learn the great lessons of life which 
he has so eloquently taught through his 
own conduct of the affairs of high pub- 
lic office and private living. 





You and the Cold War—Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the second article in the penetrat- 
ing series entitled “You and the Cold 
War,” which is currently appearing in 
the Chicago Daily News: 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 
12, 1961, on page 9395, I had introduced 
the first article in this exhaustive series 
which the Chicago Daily News has un- 
dertaken to give Americans a better un- 
derstanding of what part they each play 
in the dramatic cold war which is now 
sweeping the world. 

I earnestly hope that my colleagues 
will follow this excellent series, which I 
intend to introduce daily in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as the articles appear in 
the Chicago Daily News. I am confident 
that this series will help all of us better 
understand the complex nature of the 
present international scene. 

Mr. Speaker, the second article in this 
series written by Mr. David M. Nichol of 
the Chicago Daily News foreign service, 
stationed in Bonn, Germany, follows: 
GERMANY: RICH COLD WaR PRIZE; BERLIN CuT 

Orr BY REDS; HERE’S CATALOG OF BLUNDERS 

THaT Put WEST ON Spot 

(By David M. Nichol) 

Bonn, GERMANY.—In the early summer of 
1945 the shooting war in Europe ground to 
an end in Germany, where it had had its 
beginnings 6 years earlier. 

This old continent was shattered, ex- 
hausted, and bled white and was yearning 
for peace. The United States, emerging re- 
luctantly as the strongest power in the West- 
ern World and still nursing a great many 
illusions, had yet to settle with Japan. 

That done, or so it was thought by most 
people, survivors would head home, mind 
their own business, try to patch up the 
wreckage and live happily ever after. 

In retrospect it is possible now to see that 
a new type of war already had begun—a con- 
flict that would dominate the second half 
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of the 20th century and engulf vast regions 
previously almost untouched. 

Maps of the world would change, names 
and colors and boundaries, in bewildering 
succession as nations were born or were cut 
up. 

Arms races would dwarf anything in the 
past in cost and destructiveness and engage 
alike the smallest particles of the atom and 
limitless regions of space. 

The Communist bloc would thrust in every 
direction, probing for weak spots in the free 
world’s defenses, threatening with rockets 
that would put New York and Chicago in 
the front lines, utilizing the techniques of 
subversion and revolution perfected over 40 
years of assiduous experiment. 

And once again at the core of this awesome 
and universal clash would be Germany and 
Berlin. 

MANY REASONS FOR BERLIN ROLE 

For this there are a variety of reasons. 

Militarily, the Iron Curtain, which divides 
Germany and stretches from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, roughly was the high- 
water mark of the Soviet armies’ advance 
during World War II. 

Only in part of Austria, and there under 
circumstances that brought them military 
advantage, have the Communists voluntarily 
surrendered control of any portion of the 
vast eastern European territory they overran 
in pursuit of Hitler’s forces. 

Soviet-type societies have been introduced 
everywhere behind this line, with the single 
exception of beleaguered West Berlin. 

Economically, Germany is Europe’s richest 
reservoir of industrial skills and capacities. 
Since this new type of war, which is called 
“cold” but isn’t, also is a war for production, 
Germany is a major prize. 

In Soviet hands, all Germany would tip 
the balance of industrial output heavily in 
favor of the Soviet bloc. 

Communist-ruled East Germany, repre- 
senting only about one-third of the coun- 
try, is Soviet Russia’s biggest industrial pro- 
ducer outside the Soviet Union itself. 

Truncated Western Germany is the free 
world’s biggest industrial producer, next to 
the United States. 

West Berlin, even without its eastern por- 
tions, which are in Communist hands, is Ger- 
many’s biggest city and largest industrial 
complex between the Ruhr Valley and Mos- 
cow. 

As the extent of the Soviet threat to the 
postwar world became apparent, West Ger- 
many was assisted in assuming a major role 
in an Atlantic alliance intended to check 
any new Soviet advance into Europe. 

It was Berlin’s somewhat thankless role 
in the early postwar years to serve as a 
proving ground and warning system for So- 
viet intentions. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
alliance was a direct result of Soviet efforts 
to remove the Western Allies forcibly from 
Berlin by means of a year-long blockade. 

The airlift made it possible for Berliners 
to resist the blockade, which they did heroi- 
cally. The Western Allies repaid this courage 
and loyalty with the most solemn pledges 
to resist any new attack on the city’s liber- 
ties by every means, including H-bombs, 
should it be necessary. 

BERLIN DEFENSE IS PARAMOUNT 


The growth of this alliance and repeateti 
pledges to Berlin have given political signifi- 
cance to the area far beyond its already great 
intrinsic value. 

If it cannot be preserved in freedom, if 
the West Germans decide that the Western 
alliance is shaky and ineffective, most of the 
uncommitted nations and many of America’s 
allies would begin looking to Moscow rather 
than Washington. 

The cold war would move from distant 
regions to U.S. shores. Americans have had 
some foretaste of what this might be like 
in Cuba. 
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To Nikita Khrushchev and his followers 
this simply would be confirmation of the 
historical process they believe is inevitable 
and which will end in destruction of the 
free world’s way of life. 

President Kennedy tried in Vienna to per- 
suade the Seviet premier that this was an 
error. The extent of his success remains to 
be seen. 

How did the free world get itself into this 
awkward and dangerous situation? 

The catalog of blunders is long and dis- 
puted. But some of them may be men- 
tioned. 

The Americans gave the Soviets to under- 
stand at wartime conferences that they 
would not and could not keep armed forces 
in Europe. To tough old Joe Stalin it 
seemed like an invitation to take what he 
wanted. 

The Western Powers generally discounted 
the importance of physical possession of 
such centers as Berlin, Vienna, and Prague 
and fought the war in such a way that these 
fell initially to the Soviets. 


RUDE AWAKENING FOR WEST ALLIES 


In early postwar years the Western Powers 
tried to observe their wartime agreements 
with the Soviets. These agreements, in 
turn, had been based on thorough miscalcu- 
lations of Soviet intentions. 

Not until the Soviets blockaded Berlin did 
these intentions become believable to many 
in the Western World. 

Berlin’s resistance provided a vital in- 
terval in which NATO was organized and 
the buildup of Western forces began in Eu- 
rope. The East’s and West’s most formidable 
armies now face each other across the Iron 
Curtain in Germany. 

More recently enormous gains in Soviet 
strength and the West’s apparent differ- 
ences and indecisions seem to have con- 
vinced Khrushchev the Western Powers are 
not, er perhaps cannot, be in earnest. 

If Khrushchey feels he can take Berlin 
without a fight, he will. If he can take it 
without a fight, it would be his biggest sin- 
gle cold war victory. If he makes a mistake 
on this point it probably would mark the 
beginning of world war III. 

On paper the Western case in Berlin is 
strong. There is an imposing record of notes 
and protests and legal briefs. In fact, the 
Communists have been nibbling at the 
Western position more successfully than 
most persons care to admit. 

West Berlin’s isolation, 100 miles within 
Communist territory has made local protests 
by Western commanders almost impossible 
to enforce. 





Loose Enps App TO BERLIN PROBLEM; DE- 
TAILS ON ACCESS TO CITY WERE NEVER 
WorKED Out 


The victorious Allies at the end of World 
War II divided Germany into four occupa- 
tion zones, with the United States, the 
Soviet Union, England, and France each as- 
suming control of one. 

They also agreed to administer Berlin on 
a four-power basis, even though it lay en- 
tirely within the Soviet zone of occupation. 

But the details on access to Berlin from 
the Western zones never were pinned down, 
and therein lay much of the subsequent 
trouble. ; 

The situation was not improved when, in 
September 1955, the Soviet Union turned 
over control of its occupation zone to the 
East German Communist government. 


It, was the stated purpose of the Allies that 
the ultimate disposition of the German 
problem was for free elections, to choose 
representatives who would decide on the 
country’s future, presumably reunification. 
The Allies then would negotiate peace 
treaties with the German Government. 
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Dedication of the Theodore Shapiro 
Residence Hall at Beth-El Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 11, 1961, I had the honor to 
be one of the principal speakers at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Theodore 
Shapiro Residence Hall, Beth-El Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn, N.Y. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
pleased to include my remarks at these 
dedication ceremonies. My statement 
follows: 

Believe me, it is good to be here this 
morning. These are dedication ceremonies, 
but what we rightfully emphasize are not 
the ceremonies but the dedication, the ded- 
ication to the service of mankind, the dedi- 
cation to life, to the healing, which is life. 

What made all of this possible? Consider 
the vast machinery of Government that 
turned to make it possible, the work in the 
committees of the Congress to amend the 
Housing Act of 1950 so that this sort of 
hospital construction could begin, the U.S. 
Housing and Finance Agency which enabled 
the hospital to borrow so much of the nec- 
essary funds. Consider the people - who 
contributed of their time, effort, and money 
to raise these funds, and consider the man, 
Theodore Shapiro, who singly, through his 
generosity of heart and spirit, helped fash- 
ion a dream into reality. It is altogether 
fitting that the new Residence Hall be 
known as the Theodore Shapiro Residence 
Hall. 

When we consider how our days are spent, 
the daily commonplace chores, the crowding 
of the hours given over, necessarily, to the 
earning of the living, to the food, care, and 
shelter of ourselves and of our own, then 
we know how very few moments we give of 
ourselves for others. Yet, how magnificent 
those few moments are when we rise above 
our own needs, our own indulgences. For 
without those few moments, we would be 
like the weeds in the field, growing without 
purpose, choking the green pastures of true 
humanity. 

It is of more than passing interest to note 
that the word “hospital’’ springs, together 
with the words like “hotel,” “hostel,” and 
“hospice,” from a common root. This root 
is the Latin word “hospes” which means both 
guest and host. It is easy to see the connec- 
tion with the word “hospitality” and, from 
the earliest days, to offer hospitality was be- 
lieved to be an obligation; to receive a stran- 
ger, a duty; and to welcome a passing wan- 
derer, a sacred privilege. Thus, the hospital 
combines all of these elements. And so we 
arrive at the concept that in the establish- 
ment of hospitals man can be a little more 
than man, and a little less than angel. 

We know, historically, that medical treat- 
ment, in early times, was associated with re- 
ligious services. In fact, in the Middle Ages 
and prior thereto, the hospitals which were, 
as I have said, essentially religious rather 
than medical establishments, offered care 
rather than cure and relief for the body. By 
religious observations, it was hoped to ele- 
vate and discipline the character, in the be- 
lief that when the body was in decline, the 
soul could be strengthened for the future 
life. Treatment, then, was based on love 
and faith rather than on skill and science. 
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Today, as we know, the ideal concept is a 
combination of both. I might add, as a 
passing note of interest, that the hospitals 
established in ancient, medieval, and even 
modern times were for the benefit of the 
poor. Self-supporting patients were treated 
in private dwellings or “nursing homes” con- 
ducted by individual medical practitioners. 

I recall that when I was a youth, hospitals 
were regarded as a place where the poor went 
to die. Among the underprivileged of 
Brooklyn, at the turn of the century, the be- 
lief was that when a loved one was taken to 
the hospital it was the final parting. The 
dread word was “hospital.” We have trav- 
eled a long way since then. The voluntary 
hospitals of today, established by different 
religious groups, have their roots in the 
past but their growth in the future. The 
hospitals founded by religious groups, true 
to tradition, are, in the United States, now 
available for use by the entire population. 
The community no longer fears the hospital 
but embraces its indispensable role in the 
life of the community. 

Though I dislike throwing statistics at 
you, I think that they most graphically tell 
the story. Today, hospitals in America rank 
among the 12 largest American industries, 
representing a capital investment of billions 
of dollars, employing over a half million peo- 
ple, and operating at a cost of over $1 billion 
a year. Workmen’s compensation laws and 
the rapid expansion of the health and insur- 
ance plans have both extended the range of 
hospital care and have made it simpler for 
the institutions to obtain prompt payment 
of bills. The facts that people are living 
longer, and that diseases of old age are in- 
creasing, have further added to the need for 
more facilities. While the number of hos- 
pital beds had increased from 1,096,721 in 
1936 to 1,468,714 a decade later, and to 
1,612,822 in 1959, the most recent report in- 
dicates that a shortage exists in general 
hospitals, alone, of 158,415 beds. This, of 
course, does not include the much greater 
lack in hospitals dealing with mental and 
chronic diseases. The wide use of hospitals 
by the average American is shown by the 
fact that in 1947, 1 out of every 10 persons 
in the United States entered a hospital as a 
patient and in 1959, 23,605,186 persons were 
admitted into the hospitals around the 
country. 

So from the establishment in the sixth 
century, B.C., of the community hospital in 
Greece, through the early Christian hospitals 
in Rome, through the Arab hospitals in the 
eighth century, through the church hospital 
established by Cortez in 1524 in the new 
world, through America’s oldest hospitals, 
the Philadelphia General Hospital, the Belle- 
vue Hospital in New York City, and the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, through the work of 
Florence Nightingale in the 19th century and 
the work of Abraham Flexner in the United 
States, the modern hospital has evolved, not 
only concerned with the reception and treat- 
ment of the sick but also acting as training 
fields and teaching centers of medicine and 
nursing. 

Thus, Theodore Shapiro Residence Hall, in 
a very concrete sense, keeps pace with the 
development and expansion of the function 
of a hospital for it is this Resident Hall 
which will increase the medical and medical 
education of the hospital by providing hous- 
ing, a medical library and meeting room fa- 
cilities for the intern and residence staff. 


To stand still is to go back. This the 
Beth-El Hospital refuses to do. 

As for myself, I shall work, as in the past, 
with your guidance and support, to urge 
greater Federal participation in the con- 
struction and expansion of hospitals. I have 
pointed out the need for this a few moments 
ago. This is my pledge: Together we have 
begun the good work; together we will con- 
tinue. 


1961 


For a New Declaration of Independence 
on the Coming Fourth of July 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial by Mr. 
Alexander F. (Casey) Jones, executive 
editor of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
American, expressing what I am certain 
are the sentiments of a great majority 
of the American people, and what I 
sincerely hope are the sentiments of all 
my colleagues in the Congress: 

For A NEw DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
ON THE COMING FOURTH OF JULY 


(By Alexander F. Jones) 


James Reston of the New York Times re- 
luctantly accepts the official line that Pres- 
ident Kennedy hurt his back planting a 
tree in Ottawa but he really leans to another 
reason, 

He says there is also the possibility that 
our Chief Executive gave his spinal column 
a wrench “straining in disbelief” at the 
Communist demands at Vienna. 

The Soviet Union leader claimed at those 
sessions that the Communist world is tak- 
ing over everywhere anyhow and that Pres- 
ident Kennedy might as well roll over and 
play dead now as later. 

Khrushchev demanded a green light on all 
controversial issues and a Russian veto on 
everything except our right to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. Wherefore he went home 
and danced the cha-cha-cha and gave a 
bongo drum a good going over to show his 
frame of mind. 

Then the Reds step up the Laos campaign, 
Fidel Castro screams for his tractors from 
the American imperialists, President Fron- 
dizi of Argentina tells Adlai Stevenson to 
stop focussing on Cuba and give Latin 
America more money right away, and Mr. 
Gus Hall steps to the microphone. 

Mr. Hall is secretary of the Communist 
Party in the United States and he said to 
hell with the Supreme Court and its de- 
cision that all Reds must register as agents 
of a foreign power. 

The high court acted under the provi- 
sions of the Security Act of 1950. 

Mr. Hall called a press conference and said 
the American Communist Party will not co- 
operate with the decision and will not be 
“informers or stool pigeons of any type or 
character.” 

He says the decision is unjust under the 
Bill of Rights. 

So here we have Communists again turn- 
ing to the US. Constitution, which they 
would love to destroy, as a crutch to allow 
them to continue to work for the Soviet 
Union in this country. 

Try to picture how far an American would 
get with an argument like that in Moscow? 

The Communists have a certain number 
of days to file motions under the law. 

Then, if there is a delay in registering 
by known card Carriers like Mr. Hall, there 
is an automatic prison and fine penalty. 

That is when I hope J. Edgar Hoover and 
his men move in on American commies like 
this jailbird Hall and generate fast action 
in seeing to it the courts answer the Red 
challenge. 

There is a noticeable rumble coming from 
the grassroots that the Government of the 
United States is allowing itself to be pushed 
around by some very questionable characters, 
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not only of Red persuasion, but by those who 
detect that this is an appropriate time to 
make a soft touch. 

It was suggested here recently that this 
Nation needs a new and ringing dedication 
to freedom backed by a stark analysis of what 
we will do to preserve peace and what we 
will not do. 

The Soviet Union, Red China, and Com- 
munist satellites met in Moscow some 
months back and, at the conclusion of the 
sessions, issued a manifesto setting forth the 
definite goals being sought and the policies 
to be pursued to reach them. 

It generated a lot of Communist steam. 

Why can’t we invite the leaders of the free 
world to Washington for our Independence 
Day on July 4, and there issue a new declara- 
tion of independence for all men that will be 
recognized as the signal for us to quit being 
on the defensive, with a cheek turned for 
every international thug and chiseler, and to 
start a new offensive, backed by courageous 
determination to contest with strength not 
previously exhibited, every effort to enslave 
mankind? 

To me the picture of the United States 
standing still while a Khrushchev calls the 
shots, a psychopath like Castro screams 
threats, a Gus Hall berates our Supreme 
Court, or pettifoggers tell us what they will 
do unless we pay what in many cases is 
polite blackmail, is intolerable. 

I am well aware that a real champion does 
not belittle himseif by noticing the pugna- 
cious gestures of a feeble little crackpot. 

But some of our international crackpots 
are getting bigger by the minute—altogether 
too big to ignore. 

Every American would feel better for a real 
freedom manifesto that meant exactly what 
it said on July 4. 





Sam Rayburn: The Ablest Speaker of 
Them All 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, your col- 
leagues join in congratulating you on the 
impressive record of accomplishments 
you have compiled as the Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

In the illustrious history of this Cham- 
ber you have served more than twice as 
long as any previous Speaker, reflecting 
the Nation’s confidence in your experi- 
ence and judgment. As the realistic and 
steady pilot of this legislative body you 
have presided, not only over the longest 
period of time, but in meeting a succes- 
sion of challenges, domestic and interna- 
tional, that threatened the ability of 
our representative government to sur- 
vive. 

Throughout the storms of one emerg- 
ency after another, as some clung stub- 
bornly to the status quo, while others 
called for desperate measures, your 
counsel and firm guidance brought us 
through. 

Young Members have learned much 
from your example which has saved them 
from the pitfalls of inexperience. 

The American people have seen many 
pictures of you in their newspapers, 
taken after leaving many a White House 
conference. 
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But they do not have the complete 
story, as yet, of the way our Presidents 
have relied upon you in one crisis after 
another. When the history of these 
times is written upon the facts that will 
come to light, it will tell how the wis- 
dom and strength of “Mr. Sam” helped 
our Nation to solve its own problems and 
to provide leadership for a confused 
world during an age of revolutionary 
change. 

The good management of this House 
is your life. 

Uninterruptedly, since 1913, you have 
served it with single-minded devotion 
and skill, inspired and sustained by your 
faith in our people, our free institutions, 
and the future of our country as the 
great hope of humanity. 

Each and every Member of this House, 
in recognition of the record you have 
established—and which I doubt will ever 
be equaled—are proud to congratulate 
you on this memorable occasion. 

Behind the spoken words is the endur- 
ing tribute to their friendship. and es- 
teem. 

Even though we know that you are 
anxious to get on with the unfinished 
business before us, we take this oppor- 
tunity to overrule you, for once, to honor 
the senior statesman of the United 
States, and the ablest Speaker in the 
history of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, Mr. Sam RayBurn. 





No Federal Funds for Paying Blackmail 
to Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune raises a serious 
point that it may be the intention to use 
Federal funds from some source to make 
up the ransom payment Fidel Castro is 
demanding for the release of prisoners 
he holds. I think it is imperative that 
Congress make it very clear to any offi- 
cial in the executive department that no 
such move will be allowed. Not only 
should we absolutely prohibit using Fed- 
eral funds for paying the ransom, we 
should enforce a demand now that the 
President prevent the blackmail being 
paid at all, that he should enforce the 
Logan Act, and under no circumstances 
approve, in any way, further negotiations 
with this Communist dictator in his at- 
tempt to trade human lives for pieces of 
machinery: 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EXTORTION FUND 

The names of the contributors to the 
Castro extortion fund should be made public. 

This being a free country, a citizen ordi- 
narily can do with his take-home pay pretty 
much as he pleases, with no questions asked 
except, maybe, by his wife. Contributions 
to the tractors-for-prisoners fund, however, 
are not ordinary expenditures. They have 
been declared a proper deduction from in- 
come for purposes of taxation. They are 
thus in the public domain. 
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Just how much money is involved is a 
question we can’t answer, but we have seen 
figures ranging from $2 through $45 million. 
The loss to the Treasury may therefore run 
into a good many million dollars, to be made 
up by other taxpayers. 

There will be a certain interest, of course, 
in seeing how much is contributed by Walter 
Reuther, Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton Eisen- 
hower, and the other worthies who are head- 
ing the committee. It will be even more 
interesting to see how much comes from 
President Kennedy, who has said he bears 
sole responsibility for the fiasco that resulted 
in the capture of the victims. The President 
saw to it that the committee was established 
and has given the cause his blessing. 

But much more interesting and much more 
important will be the revelation of how 
much money for this cause is actually raised 
by private contributions. Our guess is that 
the total of individual gifts will fall well 
below the sum needed to buy the victims’ 
freedom. If so, where will the rest of the 
money come from? President Kennedy may 
be tempted to dip into one or another of the 
public funds for which he does not have to 
render an accounting, even though it is cer- 
tain the Congress never intended to appro- 
priate any of this money for the payment of 
extortion to anyone, and least of all to 
Castro. 





Sam H. Jones Commencement Address 
at Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an address 
delivered by the Honorable Sam H. 
Jones, former Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, at the commencement exer- 
cises at Centenary College, Shreveport, 
La., on May 28, 1961. Centenary Col- 
lege is one of the oldest colleges in the 
Louisiana Purchase. It is over 130 years 
of age. It has shown aggressive and 
youthful spirit in its faculty and student 
body which amazes those who live in 
the Sguthwest part of the United States. 
Its graduation exercises this year were 
particularly impressive, being held in 
the vast amphitheater in the center of 
the beautiful flower-covered grounds of 
this college, located in the city of 
Shreveport, La. I present, with appre- 
ciation, the address delivered by Mr. 
Jones: 

Sam H. JONES COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT 
CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, SHREVE- 
PORT, LA. 

I made my first commencement address 
to the graduates of Centenary College May 
28, 1941, exactly 20\ years ago today. My 
second talk to the students of this college 
was in 1951. And, now, for the third time, 
I make my appearance at this venerable in- 
stitution May 28, 1961. It would appear 
from this chronology that you are able, 
once in each decade, so far as your patience 
is concerned, to bear with me in my inade- 
quate efforts. 

When I talked to you first, President 
Roosevelt had just declared a state of un- 
limited emergency, which was followed by 
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World War II. When I talked to you the 
second time, President Truman had com- 
mitted this country to an unprecedented 
“police action” which later became the Ko- 
rean war. As I talk to you the third time, 
President Kennedy tells us that we are the 
defenders of freedom in a time of maximum 
danger. 

There are those who wonder whether the 
problems of Cuba and Laos and Vietnam 
will plunge us into still another armed con- 
flict. 

In 1941 fear was rampant and the 
spreaders of gloom were all about us. In 
1951, confronted by an international crisis, 
the prophets of doom were predicting the 
death knell of the American way of life. In 
1961 there are those in high places who 
express a doubt whether a government con- 
ceived and constituted such as ours can, 
under present world conditions, survive an- 
other 4 years. 

I do not entertain such gloom and doom. 
I recall the reminiscences of my father, who 
told me that when he was reaching ma- 
turity, in the 1880’s, people were saying that 
this country was going to the “demnition 
bow wows.” Yet even then the United States 
was building the foundation to become a 
great world power. I remember in the 
1920’s when I was in early manhood my 
elders were saying that this Republic was 
following the examples of Greece and Rome 
into oblivion. But even then we were in 
the very midst of the most amazing progress 
civilization had ever seen. 

And now, in the 1960’s, when my son is 
about to finish postgraduate work, and step 
upon the stage of life’s drama, people are 
saying that we are becoming—if we have 
not already become—a second rate country, 
doomed to extinction. 

Yet, even as we listen to these pessimistic 
prophecies, we are living on a scale un- 
dreamed of even 50 years ago. Material dis- 
coveries causes the average citizen of this 
country to live with greater conveniences 
than was ever enjoyed by humankind. 
Educationally we have reached our highest 
peak, and there is scarcely a youth in the 
land who cannot have a college education 
if he wills it. Spiritually we know there is 
a greater percentage of our people enrolled 
in the churches of America than ever in its 
history. And we are about to make the 
universe, rather than the world, the base 
of our operations. 

Mine has been a remarkable span of years. 
My generation has lived from the horse and 
buggy days to the jet age, and to the brink 
of space travel. We have seen the manu- 
facture of every automobile ever constructed 
in the history of mankind. We have wit- 
nessed the advent of aviation, and the man- 
ufacture of every airplane, including the jets 
and missiles, ever known to man. 

We lived to see the perfection of the 
gramophone, known to you as the phono- 
graph, for the recordation of the human 
voice, and the invention and perfection of 
Marconi’s wireless telegraphy. We saw the 
invention and development of both the silent 
movies and the talkies; the invention and 
the evolution of the telephone, the radio 
and television, household words in homes of 
all Americans, which were unknown but a 
few years ago. 

We have lived through the mechanization 
of the farms, and the electrification of our 
homes, the automation of our industries, and 
the building of a new industrial civilization; 
a@ civilization that has taken most of the 
drudgery out of life, and which has given 
millions of human beings the advantages of 
leisure, travel, and recreation they never 
knew before. 

We have seen the marvels of the chemical 
age, and the development of the petrochemi- 
cal world of plastics and synthetics, that 
defy the imagination of mankind. 
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We have seen travel revolutionized, the 
creation of new weapons of war, such as sub- 
marine fleets, airborne troops, missiles that 
sail above the oceans and the continents, to- 
gether with the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
We have seen the launching of jets that speed 
across the sky, and of rockets that orbit the 
earth in less time than it takes to travel 
across the State of Louisiana. We have seen 
man move into outer space, and we stand 
now on the brink of the space age, with new 
and greater worlds to conquer. 

We have seen the conquest of deadly dis- 
ease, disease that once wiped out millions 
in unconquerable plagues; the discovery of 
medicines and cures that now save the lives 
of countless millions from horrible deaths, or 
lives of prolonged and agonizing pain. 

We have seen education come to the many 
instead of the few; we have witnessed the 
evolution of our daily life—so completely 
changed that the average American today, 
will all his comforts and luxuries, lives be- 
yond the reach of the living standards of 
the Kingsand monarchs and nobility of the 
feudal days. 

We have seen the lifespan of the individ- 
ual lengthened spectacularly. In our own 
country both poverty and illiteracy are all 
but wiped out. We are in the midst of the 
battle on the world fronts to reduce and 
minimize hunger and malnutrition. With 
superior strains and methods of fertilization, 
we are increasing the production of food and 
fiber to an extent that foredooms the world 
of underprivileged peoples, and lifts the cur- 
tains on a happier horizon for have-nots of 
the planet Earth. 

We have further witnessed the revolution 
of the farm from the days of the animal- 
drawn plow, and the hand methods of 
cultivation and harvesting, to the highly 
mechanized processes of planting, cultivation, 
and harvesting. And then we realize that 
nine-tenths of the medicines and cures of 
this day were unknown even two decades ago. 
And that three-fourths of the consumer 
products were not in existence 75 years ago. 

I, myself, have seen the growth of this 
Republic from 75 million to 180 million peo- 
ple, watching it grow from a young “strip- 
ling of a nation” to the richest and most 
powerful on the face of the earth. In the 
days of my youth the United States relied 
for protection on the Army of France and 
the Navy of Great Britain. But in my life- 
time I have seen its power and strength 
grow to such mammoth proportions that it 
has become the defender of the entire free 
world. And its prestige has so grown, in in- 
fluence and standing, that the Parliament of 
Nations made it the headquarters of the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

And thus, when I hear the leaders of our 
Nation say we are living in a time of so-called 
maximum danger, Iam unafraid. And when 
I hear them say that there is a doubt that a 
nation so constituted as is ours can survive 
another 4 years, not to mention a genera- 
tion, or a century, I am unimpressed. And 
I do not panic. Nor am I concerned, or 
seriously frightened, by the defeatist “better 
Red than dead” philosophy of the Bertrand 
Russells and their ilk. 


But I am impressed with the kind of men 
this Nation has produced; with the Eli Whit- 
neys, the Thomas Edisons, the Henry Fords, 
and General Groves and the Manhattan proj- 
ect, and the Jonas Salks and the Alan Shep- 
ards and the John Glenns, and my son in 
Harvard, and this centenary graduating 
class. I am impressed with the superiority 
of your training and education, and with 
your serious mindedness, and your dedica- 
tion to the American way of life, and to the 
dignity of man, as well as to the cause of 
decency and freedom, because this is a land 
of free men and free women. 

We hear a lot in this day of the wave of 
conservatism on the college campuses of 
America. And I am impressed with that, 
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too. Because the American youth of today, 
far from being a reactionary or a fuddy- 
duddy, is but merely seeking to conserve the 
system that enabled his forebears to make 
the almost unbelievable progress I have re- 
counted to you tonight. He is merely try- 
ing to conserve the vehicle and the system 
that is time-tried, and that will enable 
him, in turn, to far outdistance the mag- 
nificent records set by our fathers, and the 
trailblazers of another day. 

I am not only impressed. I am tremen- 
dously inspired by these leaders of the future, 
who have shed the pose of the hero and 
who modestly approach the problems of life 
with a quiet, dignified, dedicated purpose 
and determination that is to become Amer- 
ica’s greatest assurance, and finest pro- 
tection. As he and you move upon the 
stage of the future to become the Nation’s 
principal actors for another 50 or 60 or 
even 70 more years, I see no second-rate 
power in this bulwark of democracy; I see, 
not a country doomed to extinction, but I 
see this great Republic better led, and better 
trained, and with greater vision and greater 
confidence than it has ever known before. 
I see it upon the threshold of its greatest 
contributions to mankind, and upon the ap- 
proaching horizon of its finest hour. 

I have tried to capture the secret of my 
admiration of this new generation. And I 
think I have. I think the answer is in this: 
You young people know that we live in a 
changing world. But you also know that 
there are certain unchangeable principles 
that live on forever. You have discovered 
what great men learned long ago. You have 
discovered that a thousand years ago men 
reckoned in dozens what we now compute in 
billions, but the laws of mathematics re- 
main immutable. And so do the laws of 
physics, and of chemistry, and of God. 

Even since Moses came down from the 
mountain the Ten Commandments have 
been the basic laws of civilized men. They 
are the laws upon which this Nation was 
founded; and they are as inexorable today 
as they were in the days of the Pharaohs. 

And, having convinced myself that, in this 
changing world of magnificent miracles, you 
have learned theramre principles that do not 
change, I find the reason for my admiration. 

And then I cannot completely blot out 
from my mind, and erase from my memory, 
the indisputable fact of the incomparable 
accomplishments of the young men through- 
out civilization; those who wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States were of an 
average age of a little over 30. Yet they 
gave us the greatest document ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man. They gave us the Declaration of In- 
dependence, one of the greatest documents 
in human liberty and human dignity, which 
sprang from the brain and pen of a man 
aged 33. Two thousand years ago they gave 
us a young man whose career, from age 30 to 
33, was to become the most imperishable life 
ever lived. 

Throughout the ages the young people of 
the world have made their magnificent con- 
tributions. They have given us our great 
religions and cultures and philosophies. 
They have built the great civilizations, and 
have protected them on the fields of battle. 
They have engineered the great public works; 
made the great discoveries; dreamed the 
great dreams; and molded them into the 
realities of life. 

They have moved the mountains and 
drained the marshes and the seas. They 
have lived in the future, and not in the past. 

And, as I see this young generation taking 
over, I can take the word of the experts, 
as to what you will be accomplishing during 
your time on the stage of life. In the next 
50 years you will witness a great population 
explosion. We will in this country, be pro- 
ducing and consuming 4 times as much 
food as at present; we will be using 8 


times as much housing and 10 times as much 
clothing and personal care. Under your 
control and management we will be spending 
15 times as much for health, and for educa- 
tion, and 16 times as much for recreation 
and travel. 

Our output of goods and services, gener- 
ally, will more than double; and yet our 
workweek will be reduced from 40 to 30 
hours. With your superior knowledge and 
technological and scientific advances, we 
will produce in the next 50 years twice as 
much as we have produced, all told from 
the beginning of the American Republic 
down to the present time. 

I have no doubt of your ability to solve 
the economic and scientific problems that 
lie before you. I am more concerned with 
the political and governmental problems, 
and what you do with them. You know, 
as do all educated people know, that this 
Nation was created a Republic. Yet for 
a century and a half we have been trying 
to make of it a pure democracy. This works 
quite well on the local level. It works in 
the town meetings of New England. It 
works in small countries like Switzerland. 
But can we make it work on this vast sub- 
continent of a nation? 

Can we, and should we, govern 50 States 
from and by means of a central government 
in Washington, and, at the same time, pre- 
serve the principles of Jefferson and Frank- 
lin and Madison? Their idea was that the 
States should be strong links in a great 
federation, and should themselves be sov- 
ereign in their field. They feared central- 
ized government. They feared big govern- 
ment. And they reasoned that big govern- 
ment makes little people. 

Time will tell whether we are on the wrong 
track. If we are, we must change. And 
Amercans have never been afraid of change. 

I have an idea that your generation is 
going to correct the mistakes we, in our 
generation, made. I think you are already 
taking a look at our system of political eco- 
nomics, and that you are finding it wanting. 
I think you have analyzed the political mon- 
strosity we have created, and find that it 
needs revamping. For you are asking of 
yourselves: How under the economic system, 
which we inherit, can the youth of this day 
get ahead? How can the bright young man, 
without a rich father, overcome the financial 
and economic handicap the politicians have 
imposed upon him? And these questions, 
in the end, may be harder to answer than 
the miraculous answers to the problems of 
the scientific world. 

As my generation has seen the dawn of 
the atomic age, and of space travel, so will 
yours see the full fruition”of these awesome 
developments. If you have faith in your- 
selves, as I have faith in you, you will turn 
these instruments into constructive, rather 
than destructive channels. 

My generation, and all those preceding it, 
have been identified with continents, and 
with one planet. Yours will not be con- 
fined to this earth-bound world, but will 
extend out into space. Ours has been 
provincial, indeed, as compared to yours, 
which will be identified with galaxies and 
solar systems. Our generation listened to 
the coinage of the expression: one world. 
Your thrilling prospect is to listen to the 
coinage of such expression as one galaxy, or 
one solar system, or even the ultimate one 
universe. 

As one who has lived from ox-wagon trans- 
portation to space travel; as one who has 
gone from tallow candles and Kerosene lamps 
to electric lights; as one who has lived from 
the time of the spinning wheel to the mar- 
velous synthetics; as.one who has seen the 
evolution from the problem of enough man- 
power to eke out an existence, to the problem 
of how we are going to employ our leisure 
time that is no longer needed to provide the 
luxuries, let alone the necessities of life; as 
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one who has lived in the generation of civil- 
ization’s greatest progress, I stand before you 
tonight in envious admiration. 

For what has happened in my time is but 
the kindergarten of life as compared to the 
college level. Yours is a magnificent heri- 
tage, but the horizon upon which you are 
to act your part in life is a millenium be- 
yond and above the level upon which we 
have played our part, great and incredible 
as it may seem. 

But I think you know, without my saying 
it: That the miracles of the future will not 
be accomplished by the waving of the wand. 
I think you know that we live in a competi- 
tive world, with enemies as venal, and phi- 
losophies as degenerate, as ever the passing 
of time revealed. I think you realize, as I 
said earlier, that there are certain unchange- 
able principles, and the eternal verities, 
which are the prerequisites of success and 
the sine qua non of superior accomplish- 
ment. 

But your generation is the repository of 
great traditions, and magnificent qualities, 
and superior intelligence, and exceptional 
abilities, and brilliant vision, and the will 
to lift this world, and this universe, to a 
higher plateau. And thus you move out 
on to the world’s stage prepared for the 
finest and best performance. 

Sydney Smith said: “The real object of 
education is to give children resources that 
will endure as long as life endures; habits 
that time will mellow, not destroy; occupa- 
tions that will render sickness tolerable, 
solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more 
dignified and useful, and death less 
terrible.” 

Aristotle of Ancient Greece said, of the 
people of your age, in another day: “All who 
have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind, have been convinced that the fate 
of empires depends on the education of the 
youth.” 

Daniel Webster, with his superlative elo- 
quence, speaking of the youth of his day, 
said: “If we work upon marble it will perish. 
If on brass, time will efface it. If we rear 
temples they will crumble into dust. But 
if we work on immortal minds, and imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear 
of God, and love of fellow men, we engrave 
on those tablets something that will 
brighten all eternity.” 

And then, in my own time, Elbert Hub- 
bard said, speaking of boys and girls: “They 
are men and women in the cocoon. You 
do not know what they are going to be- 
come. Their lives are big with many possi- 
bilities. They make or unmake kings; 
change boundary lines between nations; 
write books that will mold character; or 
invent machines that will revolutionize the 
world.” 

H. G. Wells reminds us that: “Human 
history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe,” and 
that might well be a motto for all of you. 

Finally, let me say that the success which 
I have enthusiastically predicted for you 
tonight will not come without effort. It 
will take diligence, and application, and 
hard work. And I know, from my own per- 
sonal experience, that sometimes you have 
to succeed the hard way. This admonition 
was never better expressed than by Josiah 
W. Bailey, who reminded us that Pontius 
Pilate took the easy way, and pleased the 
crowds, and let them slay their best friend. 
Bailey went on to say: 

“TI remember one Peter—a fisierman, who 
declared to the people demanding that he 
agree: ‘We ought to please God rather than 
men.’ He went the hard way. They tell me 
he lost his life on a cross. But I admire 
him. 


“I remember Christopher Columbus, the 
majority of whose sailors demanded that he 
turn back, but who nevertheless pressed on. 
He went the hard way. He was most un- 
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popular with his crew. But he discovered 
America. 

“I remember Robert E. Lee, who refused 
the command of the Union Army, and all 
the rewards of the national gratitude, to do 
his duty to his State. He went the hard 
way. There were some who called him a 
traitor. And there are those to whom he 
is an inspiration. 

“I remember Moses, who chose to dwell 
in the tent of the wandering tribes of Israel 
rather than the palaces of the Pharaohs. 
He went the hard way. He died in the 
wilderness, but God gave him a mountain- 
top to die on, and he is still on the moun- 
tain. 

“I remember him who said to the Phari- 
sees, ‘Your fathers stoned the prophets and 
you build monuments to them.’ He knew 
the hard way. He died on the instrument 
of the slave’s torture. But all men look 
to him on that cross. 

“None of these were popular men. They, 
unlike Pilate, went against the tide of public 
opinion.” 

So, as you travel along the road of life, 
you, too, may have to take the hard way. 
And if you do, remember that civilization 
was built that way. That mankind’s 5,000 
years of struggle upward was along that 
same rough and rugged course. And that 
the road of adversity is, ofttimes, the best 
teacher, and the most rewarding, and bene- 
fits therefrom are more than likely to be 
the most permanent and lasting. 

Now in conclusion let me repeat some 
words that I said to the Centenary graduat- 
ing class of 1941, 20 years ago: 

“Men and women live always in a world 
insecure, and full of menace; a world in 
which happiness is frail and disaster lurks 
at the next corner. We know that honor is 
more valuable than honors; and that there 
are pitfalls for the spirit, and the soul of 
man, more dangerous than any physical 
danger. But as long as we keep God and 
freedom close in our hearts, neither will ever 
escape us, except perhaps seemingly and 
for a little while.” 

So if you keep the faith of your fathers; 
maintain the spirit of America; observe the 
ancient landmarks our forebears have set; 
and recognize the eternal verities, which 
time has proven, you need not fear the 
future. . 

Congratulations to you all, good luck, and 
Godspeed, in a generation and day that 
holds brighter promise than any that ever 
confronted humankind. 





Refusal To Win Korean War Strengthened 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few days we have been reminded once 
again of the results of the tragic deci- 
sion not to win the Korean war. The 
one man who was in a position to know 
the situation best, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, speaking at Michigan State Uni- 
versity commencement, reminds us that 
our failure to win that war has permitted 
Red China to become the menace to the 
free world it is today. 

Perhaps it would be well if we gave 
some serious attention to the mistakes 
of the past in foreign policy, as outlined 
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in the following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, so that this present 
administration does not repeat them in 
meeting the challenges communism 
poses: 

How CHINA BECAME A WORLD MENACE 


General MacArthur once again has ex- 
pressed his conviction that this country never 
made a more disastrous mistake than it did 
in ending the Korean war short of victory. 
The general spoke his mind in addressing 
the Michigan State University commence- 
ment. 

It would not have been necessary, he said, 
to use the atom bomb. We had victory in 
our grasp and could have destroyed Red 
China’s ability to wage war for years to 
come. 

“The military consequences,” he added, 
“are now increasingly being felt in the mili- 
tary rise of Red China into a mighty colossus 
which threatens all of continental Asia and 
bids fair to emerge as the balance of military 
power in the world. This would jeopardize 
the freedom of all continents.” 


All this General MacArthur perceived at 
the time President Truman recalled him and 
allowed the United States to accept defeat 
in Korea. Now the consequences are or 
should be clear to everyone. The general 
has not exaggerated them; and all of the 
efforts of President Truman in the interven- 
ing years to minimize the terrible blunder 
made at his direction have,been futile. 


General MacArthur figured in the news 
just a few days ago when the official history 
of the Korean war was given to the public. 
It found fault with MacArthur as well as 
Truman for failing to foresee Chinese inter- 
vention in the war. Each man had his in- 
telligence service, neither service was as good 
as it should have been, and neither the poli- 
tical nor the military leader reached the cor- 
rect conclusion about Chinese intentions. 


It is to be hoped that both Mr. Truman and 
General MacArthur will comment on these 
assertions. For our part, we suspect that the 
great blunder lay in forbidding MacArthur 
to take appropriate action at and beyond the 
Korean border to prevent the Chinese from 
reinforcing the North Koreans. It is no de- 
fense of Mr. Truman’s policy to say that he 
was only doing the bidding of his allies in the 
United Nations. The United States was 
fighting the war with very little help from 
anyone except the Koreans and it was our 
right, therefore, to decide how it should be 
fought. 





General Berry Mas Record State Official 
Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, of Texas, has 
achieved an unparalleled record by serv- 
ing our State as its adjutant general for 
1414 years. 

General Berry has had a distinguished 
military career in the service of his Na- 
tion in both World War I and World 
War II, having been decorated as one of 
our heroes in the last war. He was a 
prisoner of war, having been taken by 
the Japanese in the Phillipines. 

A fine tribute has been paid this dis- 
tinguished military leader by an editorial 
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appearing in the June 10, 1961, issue of 
the Austin American, Austin, Tex. 
The editorial is as follows: 


GENERAL BERRY Has RECORD STATE OFFICIAL 
CAREER 


This month Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry will wind 
up a notable tour of duty as adjutant general 
of Texas. 

He was appointed as the State’s top mili- 
tary executive official at the start of Gover- 
nor Beauford Jester’s first term in 1947. 
Successively, he was reappointed by Governor 
Jester, three times by Gov. Allan Shivers 
and twice by Gov. Price Daniel. His 14% 
years’ span is the longest in the Texas record 
book. 

General Berry came to State office after 
a most distinguished Army career; and his 
fine service as adjutant general has been 
outstanding. The National Guard, which 
had been in Federal service during and after 
World War II was rebuilt in his administra- 
tion to its fine readiness and prestige. State- 
Federal cooperation in military affairs has 
been maintained, and the balance and co- 
operation between the organized Reserve 
forces and the National Guard have been 
kept in excellent shape. 

General Berry, by his association with 
the Nation’s foremost statesmen and soldiers 
before, during and after World War II has 
won much prestige for Texas. 

He is a truly great soldier; he has been 
an able and devoted State official, and he 
will pass on to his successor, Gen. James E. 
Taylor, a finely organized State military es- 
tablishment and an efficient, effective admin- 
istrative department. 

Even though he has been privileged for 
several years to claim retirement, it is a 
source of pride for all Texans that he con- 
tinued to serve on through the unprecedent- 
ed span of his seven full terms and until the 
present administration was on its way. 

Promotion when he leaves office to the 
rank of lieutenant general will be symbolic 
tribute to a great career. The three stars 
on his shoulder, too, will be symbolic of 
outstanding eminence in three areas, as a 
man, as a public official of Texas, and as one 
of the Nation’s great military leaders. 





A Tribute to Daniel Webster Hoan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
Webster Hoan, who died Sunday at the 
age of 80, served as mayor of Milwaukee 
from 1916 to 1940. During that 24- 
year -period, he earned nationwide re- 
spect and admiration for his efficient 
and progressive city government. 

The following editorial, which was 
printed in the June 13, 1961, Washington 
Post, is a deserving tribute to Mr. Hoan: 

DANIEL W. Hoan 

Daniel Webster Hoan once snapped with 
finality, “the whole U.S. Army couldn’t dry 
up Milwaukee.” This pungent verdict on 
prohibition helps explain why Mr. Hoan, 
although a Socialist, for 24 years was mayor 
of the city that beer made famous. Mr. 
Hoan, who died Sunday at the age of 80, was 
terrible at dialectics. But he was superb 
at precinct politics. 

Members of his own party were often dis- 
mayed with what they termed “sewer social- 
ism” in Milwaukee. They were equally vexed 
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with the heterodoxy of the late Jasper 
McLevy, longtime Socialist mayor of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Yet both mayors represented 
legitimate adaptations of a European move- 
ment to the nondoctrinaire American setting. 
Both set notable standards of honesty and 
efficiency at city hall; theirs was a form of 
municipal insurgency that lent extra savor 
to politics. 

Mr. Hoan’s indefatigible efforts in behalf 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway played a signal 
part in opening his beloved city to ocean 
shipping. The son of a blacksmith, he was 
a hard-hitting advocate who gave special 
vigor to Wisconsin politics. After his defeat 
as mayor in 1940 (although another Socialist, 
Frank Zeidler, subsequently headed the city 
government until last year), he turned his 
attention to invigorating the Democratic 
Party. The fact that Wisconsin is now a 
two-party State is due in part to the yeast 
provided by Daniel W. Hoan. 





Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Advance publication pub- 
lished in New York on June 1, 1961, re- 
garding the commendable effort of 
James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union to provide food 
for the hungry people of other coun- 
tries: 

Foop FOR PEACE 

(The eloquent and moving statement on 
this page, signed by over 100 Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish leaders, is being circulated 
throughout the country by the National 
Farmers Union. In a letter accompanying 
the statement, James G. Patton, NFU presi- 
dent, writes that these religious leaders 
“hope that as many Americans as possible 
can see it and support its ideas.’’) 

The hunger of human beings is among the 
oldest and most compelling problems of 
man’s history. For thousands of years, hu- 
man conflict and pestilence have stemmed 
in large part from man’s inability to wrest 
from the soil enough food to satisfy his 
needs. 

In our own day, the cold war feeds upon 
this same failure of food supply. Fre- 
quently the titanic struggle between the 
totalitarian and the free worlds focuses upon 
the simple question: “How can we get 
bread?—a query asked with new insistence 
by millions of fathers and mothers all over 
the world. 

The question is old because hunger, acute 
and chronic, is an ancient reality. But the 
accent and insistency are new because the 
fact of vast abundance in some nations and 
the possibility to secure sufficiency for all 
nations are the glad tidings and new promise 
of our age. 

For the first time in history, the capacity 
now exists to wipe out starvation and its 
attendant evils in the entire human family. 
Today’s imperative is to so distribute cur- 
rent abundance that it not only feeds the 
hungry but, along with other worldwide 
efforts, promotes technical development and 
economic growth. 

This abundance is a blessing. The power 
to produce more abundantly is a greater 
blessing still. Instead of viewing our good 
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earth and her hundredfold fruits as para- 
lyzing perplexities, we must give thanks to 
God and we must apply our full powers to 
fulfill His will for all the human family. 

Only to preach peace and freedom as 
Judeo-Christian principles to people still 
held by hunger, at a time when we have 
abundance to remove their bonds, is hy- 
pocrisy. The living word must give life to 
deeds. Abstract justice and charity are not 
enough. These virtues by themselves cannot 
teach how best to work the land. They can- 
not turn waste areas into fields of plenty. 
They cannot instruct millons of mothers in 
choosing a rounded diet. Justice and 
charity become lifegiving through laws and 
programs, agencies and projects, staffs, and 
tools. 

Food and fiber, combined with well-co- 
ordinated programs of technical and eco- 
nomical assistance, can be used to build a 
better economic foundation for emerging na- 
tions. Long-range commitments of food and 
fiber can act as a basis for their overall pro- 
grams of socioeconomic development. 

Men who obtain enough food for them- 
selves and their families will readily devote 
their energies and intelligence to achieveing 
new and better ways of life through educa- 
tion and application to economic activity. 

Great strides have been taken in recent 
years by the technically advanced nations 
in helping to raise standards of life in de- 
veloping areas of the world. But much work 
needs to be done. 

Roughly three-fourths of the people in the 
developing nations are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Still, they do not produce enough to 
feed themselves. They do not harvest 
enough variety to provide their people with 
nutritious diets. Many of our neighbors are 
still using primitive tools, and applying 
ancient farming methods. Frequently, pro- 
longed drought and other natural catastro- 
phes destroy much of the already meager 
harvest. Disease often wipes out livestock 
in wide areas. 

A beginning has been made to make avail- 
able to needy nations the kinds of food 
which more nearly meet the requirements of 
a health-giving diet. Donor nations might 
well encourage their farmers to grow more 
of the foods rich in protein and convert 
more of the starchy foods into meat and 
fats. A contribution of such foods would be 
vastly more beneficial to the people of the 
developing nations. 

Token technical assistance to date demon- 
strates what can be done. A program of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization has 
made an attack upon rinderpest, for years 
the greatest killer disease of livestock. An 
English doctor with a simple serum, used 
widely in advanced nations, stopped the 
spread of the disease among the food ani- 
mals of Thailand. The disease had killed 
virtually all the animal life in some sections 
of the country the year before. 

Instruction in conservation and the use 
of fertilizer has already doubled the harvest 
in some regions. More than a third of the 
earth cannot be put to effective use because 
lack of rainfall makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for plants, animals and men to sur- 
vive. The arid zone research jointly engaged 
in by FAO and UNESCO is reclaiming land 
for productive use as fast as research can be 
applied to actual programs. The construc- 
tion of dams, reservoirs and irrigation 
ditches has already turned some desert lands 
into productive fields in parts of Africa and 
the Middle East. 

But mankind has only begun to utilize 
the productive potential of the earth. He 
has only begun to rejuvenate the soil of 
the tired old earth. 

Much machinery is already available to 
bring technical assistance to developing na- 
tions. Some Western countries, working in- 
dividually, have initiated aid programs on 
a small scale. Through the United Nations 
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and voluntary organizations, advanced na- 
tions have joined together for a combined 
effort. 


The FAO of the United Nations is working 
in many ways to improve farm production 
and distribution of food and fiber through- 
out the world. Improved land use and 
tenure, vaccination and crossbreeding of 
animals, and nutritional diets, are just some 
of the provinces in which the Organization is 
concerned. Through its new freedom from 
hunger campaign, it is alerting people every- 
where to the need for national action pro- 
grams seeking to free the world from hunger 
by means of increased production and im- 
proved distribution. UNICEF and the World 
Health Organization (WHO) are working to 
distribute food and improve diets of under- 
nourished peoples. 

The International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers (IFAP) brings together farm 
leaders and farm organizations throughout 
the world. IFAP has long worked for prog- 
ress toward an international food policy to 
be subscribed to by the governments of 
IFAP member organizations and the emerg- 
ing nations as well. 

CARE, CROP, the Heifer project, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish relief services, agri- 
cultural missions, and other church and lay 
programs are making significant voluntary 
efforts. These agencies, however, are work- 
ing with limited budgets. Other major 
steps have been proposed and are needed. 
Among these is a proposal for a world food 
board, including an international food and 
fiber reserve. Such a food bank could 
make possible effective distribution from 
areas of abundance to areas of need. The 
food-for-peace program of our own Govern- 
ment is doing much and, with an increased 
understanding among the American people, 
can accomplish vastly more to make mean- 
ingful use of our tremendous productive 
capacity applied to the food needs of hungry 
people. 

The long-range effect of all such programs, 
however, will depend upon the immediate 
distribution of world abundance where it 
is needed, in workable ways that will not 
disrupt or harm the economies of the receiv- 
ing countries. Most developing nations can- 
not afford to import commercially the food 
and fiber they need. What some nations 
do import is usually purchased at the ex- 
pense of other programs, such as schools, 
hospitals, and irrigation and drainage 
systems. 

A great obstacle to the development of 
nations stems from the fact that much of 
their manpower is tied up in agriculture. 
Commitments of food and fiber, coupled 
with technological assistance, can free more 
of the working force for industrial devel- 
opment, increase the social services, and 
serve to implement improved production 
techniques in agriculture. These develop- 
ments, in turn, would provide jobs and in- 
come for more people, bringing the economy 
of the Nation as a whole into better balance. 

To assure maximum benefit from our 
American abundance, programs of social 
and economic assistance should be entirely 
separated from defense or security projects. 
Our food and fiber are tools for peace. 

As citizens of the United States, we par- 
ticularly commend our food for peace pro- 
gram, currently receiving new impetus. This 
great demonstration of the American people 
for the hungry of the world conforms to our 
moral responsibilities and demands our con. 
tinuing support. 

This is the promise and the challenge of 
today. Free nations are preparing the soil 
for peace rather than war. The seeds of 
peace are- being planted in the fertile soil 
of advanced nations as the product of the 
fields is applied to needs of the human 
family. 
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Can we nourish these seeds more rapidly 
than the seeds of war growing now in far- 
flung fields of underdeveloped nations? 

There can be no enduring peace and free- 
dom with half the world enslaved to hunger. 
There is no more compelling a master. 

The free nations of the world spend bil- 
lions each year for protection against war. 
We still spend so little for peace. 

We, the undersigned, impelled by our re- 
ligious convictions, are determined to strive 
for real peace within the human family, 
peace where there is no hunger or poverty. 





Valedictory Address by Michael J. 
Matheson at Commencement Exercises 
of the Capitol Page School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who were privileged to attend the 
commencement exercises of the Capitol 
Page School last evening experienced a 
real treat. The 14 Page graduates all 
seemed to exemplify the best of our 
young manhood. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
Valedictory Address by Michael J. 
Matheson who is one of the five mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society and 
who has received a scholarship to Stan- 
ford University not alone because he 
was a Page from our own San Mateo 
County but because of the substance of 
his address, which I feel is worthy of 
insertion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

VALEDIcTORY ADDRESS BY MICHAEL J. 
MATHESON AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
THE CaPITOL PaGE SCHOOL 
Mr. Vice President, Mr. DeKeyser, and 

honored guests, there are moments in the 

life of every man that always stand first in 
his memory. Tonight this graduating class 
has reached one of these moments. It is 

a time for each of us to look back on past 

successes and failures, and to look ahead 

realistically and hopefully: a time to plan, 

a time to dream, and a time to weigh what 

we may expect and what we will be expected 

of us. 

The road these 14 seniors have traveled 
to this graduation has been long in time 
and distance: they were born and raised 
thousands of miles apart, in every imagin- 
able kind of environment, and each was 
given his own religious background, code 
of morality, and set of values. Each of us 
has become a distinct individual, with faults, 
habits, abilities, and convictions all his 
own, the mastex of his own future. 

And yet we have this in common: we were 
all born members of a society that values 
the freedom and well-being of every man 
above all else; a society that has created 
a government responsible and responsive to 
the desires of the governed—a government 
that exists not to increase its own power 
and prestige, but better to enable every 
citizen to live in freedom, peace, safety, and 
happiness. We have this in common: we are 
all Americans. 

As citizens of this Nation, we have been 
able to do what most other men have only 
dreamed of: to live without a constant 
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gnawing in our stomachs, a chill in our 
bodies, and a terrible fear in our hearts that 
at any moment our safety and property 
might be crushed by the hand of a dictator; 
we have been able to worship as we wish, to 
think as we please, to advocate publicly any 
peaceful means of solving the problems that 
face us; we can walk with our heads high 
and our hearts full; we can rise as far as our 
abilities will take us; and we are able to pass 
on the happiness we have acquired to our 
descendants. 

This life has been ours because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is based on a 
political system the constitutional republic 
developed in the Western World by centuries 
of trial and error, experience and inspira- 
tion. This form of government, in close al- 
liance with our fundamental beliefs in the 
intrinsic rights of man, carefully assigns 
duties and powers to a central government 
and to local governments, insuring both the 
national strength necessary for a great coun- 
try and the protection of a free people from 
an excess of power in the hands of a few. 

This system has worked extremely well in 
the United States. Materially, the wealth of 
our land and the impetus of our free society 
have produced a standard of living second to 
none in history. Historically, this Nation 
has. been a leader in political, social, and 
technological advances that have lightened 
men’s burdens throughout the _ world. 
Morally, this people has served as such an 
example of integrity and dedication to its 
ideals that men in every corner of the 
earth have looked to us for inspiration in 
their struggles. 

This then is our heritage—a land in which 
freedom of the body from want and freedom 
of the mind from oppression live side by side. 
We have received much. But where much is 
given, much is expected. If the principles 
on which our society is based have done so 
much for us, then it is our duty to reinforce 
and expand them. We cannot say that our 
system alone will guarantee the triumph of 
freedom in the world and the solution of the 
pressing problems of our times; these prob- 
lems are too fantastically complex and para- 
doxical to make that statement. But this is 
certain: that we can only protect and build 
upon our ideals if we consistently and un- 
equivocably adhere to them. We must be 
true to our principles. 

This means that, as we take our place in 
society, we must work not only for our own 
well-being and satisfaction, but also for the 
good of our community, our Nation, and the 
world. But we must make this choice be- 
tween self-satisfaction and the good of man- 
kind as free men, and not as passive obeyers 
of the law. We must care enough about the 
ideals that generations of Americans have 
lived and died for to treat all men on the 
basis of their own merits; enough to tolerate 
the differences of opinion that arise among 
our neighbors; enough to elect responsible 
public officials and to act as responsible citi- 
zens; enough to show the world that we 
have the courage to practice what we 
preach. 

The importance of remaining steadfast in 
our beliefs cannot be stressed enough, espe- 
cially in view of the world situation of to- 
day. For, across the globe, whole peoples are 
rising from the poverty, the ignorance, and 
the dust of centuries, to find a place in the 
civilization of the 20th century. They seek 
not only solutions for their material prob- 
lems but answers to their political, social, 
and moral crises. Today these peoples must 
turn to a system which degrades men into 
social slaves of the state, or to a system 
which gives its citizens the deciding voice 
in their own course of action and that of 
their government. 

In the era of decision that is now upon us, 
our generation cannot let humanity down. 
We must dedicate our efforts and our lives 
to the struggle to free the minds and souls 
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of men. This is our role in history, the task 
we are given. Let us now begin to accom- 
plish that task; let us now begin to do our 
part. 





Ware, Mass., Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address which I made on Sun- 
day, May 28, at the commemorative 
services of the 200th anniversary cele- 
bration of the town of Ware, Mass., in 
my district. 

The program for the occasion, ably 
conducted by one of Ware’s prominent 
sons, Mr. Philip W. Robinson, was most 
thoughtfully arranged and featured an 
organ recital, community singing of 
standard oldtime songs and a most un- 
usual reading and musical cantata en- 
titled “Holiday Montage,” by a special 
bicentennial chorus; an eloquent intro- 
duction of the speaker by the able and 
distinguished chairman of the board of 
selectmen, Mr. Bernard Wilson; a salute 
to the flag read by Mrs. Alice Hannum, 
distinguished president of the Women’s 
Relief Corps; and the presence of four 
generations of descendants of the prom- 
inent and distinguished Schoonmaker 
family. 

Seldom have I ever been privileged to 
observe, let alone participate in, such an 
impressive program. It was in the best 
traditions of New England and the Na- 
tion and deeply inspired all those 
privileged to hear it. 

The Ware bicentennial celebration has 
been very ably planned by a committee 
of outstanding citizens and includes 
publication of a history of Ware 1911-60 
by John Houghton Conkey and Dorothy 
Denham Conkey, a very able piece of 
work; a marble tourney conducted by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; coronation 
ball; selection and crowning of the bi- 
centennial queen; and a memorial pro- 
gram; Decoration Day services; Little 
League baseball; fireworks on July 4; 
open house at the Mary Lane Hospital 
and dedication of a new wing; tennis 
tournament and weekly band concerts 
during the month of August, Old Home 
Day at the First Congregational Church; 
Ware Center historic exhibit, “Ware in 
Retrospect’; Ware Library; road race; 
paintings by Elizabeth H. Lincoln, 
Young Men’s Library Association; Fire- 
men’s parade and muster; display of 
products manufactured in Ware; various 
church services and family gatherings; 
picnics; sports; band concerts, bicenten- 
nial parade, barbecue and fireworks; 
high school dedication and Boston 
Celtics game. 

Ware is a community of unsurpassed 
beauty located in a lovely New England 
valley flanked by eternal hills. It is a 
small industrial town composed of hard- 
working, industrious, God-fearing peo- 
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ple. Textile industry was originally lo- 
cated there. In recent years with the 
decline of textiles, its industries have 
been diversified. Ware is a thriving 
business and trading center for the peo- 
ple of surrounding towns and is a pros- 
perous, thrifty, well-conducted commu- 
nity, still a manour of peace where peo- 
ple of different races and religious faiths 
live in complete harmony, neighborli- 
ness and amity exemplifying the finest 
traditions of American life. 

Ware is a progressive and forward- 
moving community that always adjusts 
itself to the needs of the times. Its 
citizenry is alert, well educated, dedi- 
cated, and loyal to free government. 

The Ware bicentennial slogan, “Ac- 
tive and Neighborly,” appropriately 
describes its spirit. Ware has completed 
200 glorious years. As it goes into the 
future with characteristic courage, bouy- 
ant spirit and high hopes to the new 
levels of achievement that are foreor- 
dained for this loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can community, its neighbors, many 
friends, and admirers are certain that it 
is one community that “cannot be 
licked.” 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
WarE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, SUNDAY, 
May 28, 1961 
It is a real pleasure, honor and happy priv- 

ilege to join you today in this impressive 

commemorative service of the great anni- 
versary celebration of the beautiful town of 

Ware. 

In the first instance I must extend my 
warm compliments and heartiest congratula- 
tions to your brilliant bicentennial chorus, 
its leaders and accompanists for the very 
beautiful musical program, delightful sing- 
ing of oldtime songs so dear to our hearts 
and the rendition and reading of the most 
appealing cantata, “Holiday Montage.” 

I want to compliment your committee 
upon the outstanding work of arranging a 
fine, suitable program for this anniversary, 
and am sure that it will bring many happy 
memories, much strong inspiration and re- 
newed dedication for all the people of Ware 
and for many others who admire your out- 
standing history, your unsurpassed civic 
spirit and your stanch patriotism. 

All of us may well take pleasure and sat- 
isfaction today in contemplating the early 
founding of Ware, its illustrious history, and 
the many magnificient contributions which 
its people have made, in war and in peace, to 
human progress and to our Commonwealth 
and Nation. 

The proud history of Ware dates back to 
the early Indian wars, to a period long be- 
fore the formal incorporation of the town 
November 28, 1761, before the establishment 
g the Union and before the Revolutionary 

ar. 

Some historians assert that John Read, 
owner of large tracts of land in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts gave the name of “Man- 
our of Peace” to this community because at 
the time the area was enjoying an uneasy 
peace from Indian raids. 

In his scholarly, well-documented history 
of Ware, Rev. Arthur Chase gave the year 
1726 as the first date of settlement, when 
Henry Dwight located on 200 acres of land in 
the southern part of the ‘“Manour of Peace” 
which he had leased. 

At an early date, in fact as early as 1730, 
the value of Ware’s waterpower was recog- 
nized, because it was then that a mill was 
established near the falls of the river. This 
was run by Capt. Jabez Olmstead, a stalwart 
Indian fighter and officer in the expedition 
against the French at Louisburg in 1745. 
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From the very beginning the river has 
greatly influenced the town, and from it has 
come its name of today. The Indians called 
the river “the Nenamesec,’” which means 
fishing weir. The river in those days 
abounded in fish, especially salmon, and it 
was a favorite fishing spot for the Indians. 

Today the town seal of Ware recalls the 
catching of fish by the Indians at the falls. 

The Ware River has certainly been a prin- 
cipal source of the town’s industrial strength 
because its swift running waters furnished 
a cheap source of power able to turn the 
wheels of industry. 

Down through the years the town has 
seen many industries grow, prosper, and 
sometimes fade away with the changing 
needs of the times. 

In 1937 the famed Otis Mills in Ware pro- 
vided employment for about 1,700 of the 
town’s population. That is the year, some 
will recall, when the town’s economy re- 
ceived a crushing blow when the mills 
closed without much advance warning. 

And that is the year, one of the most 
glorious in its long history, when the town 
fought back to become hailed as “the town 
that couldn’t be licked,” because in 11 days 
the townspeople dipped into their savings 
to put up $50,000 to organize an industrial 
comeback. 

We all should be proud to recount the days 
when in a little more than 2 years, due to 
the courage, persistency, good judgment, and 
intelligent direction, and above all the loy- 
alty of the people, Ware had more people 
working with larger payrolls than ever, in 
such diversified industries as hats, shoes, 
dresses, metal, woolen, and woolen goods. 

Reared in struggle and sacrifice, pro- 
foundly devoted to freedom and its mean- 
ing, unshakeable in religious and patriotic 
faith, it was only natural that Ware should 
make great contributions in the Civil War. 
Just a few days after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, a special Ware town meeting voted 
$5,000 to equip volunteers and provide for 
their families in their absence. 

The Ware company, Company D, 31st Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteers with about 
60 enlistees from Ware was the first to land 
for an attack on New Orleans in 1862. 

The Civil War Memorial in Aspen Grove 
Cemetery bears the names of 42 honored 
dead from Ware who made the supreme 
sacrifice in that war. In all, 211 served from 
Ware, a most exceptional sacrifice for the 
then small community, and the history books 
abound with the heroic exploits of the noble 
sons of Ware who sacrificed so much to pre- 
serve the Union. 

In the Spanish War, in World War I, in 
World War II, in the Korean war, in every 
crisis that confronted the Nation, the sons 
and the people of Ware were found in the 
foremost ranks of those who rallied in every 
way to the defense of freedom, the preserva- 
tion of the Nation and the perpetuation of 
the great ideals of democracy and justice. 

Certainly we must pause today and recall 
the unselfish service, the heroic deeds, the 
gallant sacrifices, the steady, loyal citizen- 
ship typical of Ware residents who have 
sprung to the defense of the Nation in times 
of danger, and have served with such shin- 
ing example, warm inspiration and whole- 
hearted dedication in the days of peace. 

We must always remember with most 
grateful appreciation the struggles of the 
early American settlers who carved this 
beautiful community out of the wilderness, 
and set up their temples of worship, homes, 
schools, and civilized institutions and or- 
derly free government, in this honored place. 
They were hardy, resolute people, fiercely and 
militantly committed to human freedom in 
all its ramifications. We can never forget 
the great debt we owe them. 

As years sped along, peoples of other races 
have come to this community bringing their 
rich heritage of love of God and passion for 
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liberty, representing the so-called newer 
races of many nationalities, that loyally 
joined with the older ones to bring fulfill- 
ment to the American dream—the Irish, the 
Poles, the French, the Italians, the Germans, 
the Jews, the Scandinavians, people from the 
Near East, and many other parts of the 
world who have come to this community, 
some of them in larger numbers than others, 
all bringing with them something of worth 
and value to the building of a greater and 
better community and a stronger, greater 
Nation. 

In intervening years great changes have 
occurred in the make-up of Ware’s popula- 
tion, and today many peoples and strains 
are here—all loyally working for the better- 
ment of community and country. 

We may well be proud and thankful to- 
day—proud of the achievements and accom- 
plishments of the past wrought out of the 
hands and minds of sturdy pioneers, out of 
the loyalty and devotion of all the dedicated 
peoples who have followed them, thankful 
that this community and our Nation have 
been blessed by the Almighty to be en- 
dowed by such patriotic, able, intelligent 
leadership, strengthened and sustained by 
such wholehearted and devoted people, all 
seeking and working to sustain the great po- 
litical ideals and moral truths of our way of 
life, building on the great foundation stones 
of the past, and steadily forging ahead in 
these crucial days with unabated vigor and 
faith, carrying the torch of freedom into the 
space age and wherever it may lead man in 
his quest for knowledge, human betterment, 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

This troubled world would be better, I 
know, and the critical problems which face 
us today would be more easily solved, I am 
sure, if we of this generation are ever mind- 
ful, as we go into the future, of the great 
sacrifices that have been made to build this 
great Nation of ours, because it is only by 
living up to the principles, ideals, and values 
which the people of past generations fear- 
lessly fought and died for, and which we 
must resolutely guard in our time and trans- 
mit to those who come after us, that the 
previous blessings of ordered liberty may be 
assured for this Nation and the world. 

If we bodly face every problem and danger 
that confronts us in the spirit of this great 
heritage, no power on earth can ever pre- 
vail over us. 

I congratulate the town and wonderful 
people of Ware upon this historic anniver- 
sary and hope and pray that in the time to 
come the good Lord will bring you and your 
inspiring American community his choicest 
blessings of good health, prosperity and hap- 
piness and many anniversaries like this one, 
and a people, ever grateful to the glorious 
past, and resolutely dedicated under God 
to the principles and values of human free- 
dom, security, and peace. 

Thank you very much for the high privi- 
lege of being with you today. 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the interwar years one of the happiest 
peoples in Europe were the Lithuanians. 
After centuries of hard struggle for their 
freedom, they had attained their goal at 
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the end of the First World War, and were 
enjoying their freedom in their historic 
homeland under their democratic gov- 
ernment. Then came the last war, 
ushering in the years of tragedy for the 
Lithuanians. 

Soon after the outbreak of that war 
the Soviet Government made impossible 
demands upon Lithuanians, the accept- 
ance of which made a mockery of Lithu- 
anian independence. Helpless Lithuani- 
ans had no choice but to submit. By 
mid-June 1940, the country was taken 
over by the Red army and soon after 
made part of the Soviet Union. 

These events took place in the midst 
of oppression and terror. At the outset 
several thousand prominent Lithuanians 
were arrested and exiled to Asiatic Rus- 
sia. This went on for more than a year 
and by June 1941, the number of Lithu- 
anians thus exiled to Sibera and other 
regions of Russia were counted in the 
tens of thousands. Today in observing 
the deportation anniversary of these pa- 
triotic and freedom-loving Lithuanians 
we express our deep concern over their 
tragic plight. 





In Defense of General Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written recently concerning the 
charges against Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, whose crime seems to be that 
he instructed his troops on the menace 
of the Communist conspiracy. It seems 
to me that the investigation should not 
be completed with an admonishment of 
General Walker, but should include the 
Overseas’ Weekly, which was responsible 
for the charges against General Walker 
and which has also been subject as to 
some serious allegations of the kind of 
information it is making available to 
American troops abroad. For further 
enlightenment on the subject of General 
Walker, I call your attention to an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

GENERAL WALKER REBUKED 

Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker has been ad- 
monished officially for taking injudicious ac- 
tions and for making derogatory public 
statements about prominent Americans. 

The strangest thing about this strange 
business is that the Army’s investigation 
started after it was alleged that the general 
was spreading the propaganda of the John 
Birch Society. Except for this accusation, 
a gallant officer with more than 30 years of 
unblemished service, including front line 
duty in World War II and Korea, would 
never have been bothered. As it is, he has 
been denied promotion to command of the 
VIII Corps at San Antonio, Tex., and he has 
been publicly humiliated. 

The whole affair strikes us as discreditable 
to the administration rather than to the 
general. The worst that can be said of him 
is that he spoke many months ago to a 
small audience in unflattering terms about 
a few prominent Democrats. The remarks 
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were trivial and had long been forgotten 
when the recent Birch Society furor led 
someone to dredge them up. 

President Kennedy himself felt called upon 
to order a formal investigation, as if Gen- 
eral Walker had been guilty of a serious 
offense. In fact, the general deserved high 
praise for instituting in his command a pro- 
gram of education in the evils and menace 
of communism. His p e was to prevent 
@ repetition of the disgraceful behavior of 
American prisoners taken in Korea. He 
wished American soldiers to know why they 
had been drafted, why they were stationed 
in Europe, and what would be lost if the 
Communists were allowed to extend their 
empire. 

This was what he called his problue teach- 
ing. It was a good and useful purpose he 
served and he should have been praised for 
it rather than admonished. 





The Death Penalty: A Vestige of 
Primitive Societies That Should Be 
Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
11, 1961. 

It makes a point which has been 
brought home many, many times to 
those of us in the field of law. 

Law does not always serve everyone 
equally. And when it makes an error 
involving a capital crime and imposes 
the death penalty—that punishment is 
irrevocable. There is no way to make 
amends. This in itself is sufficient rea- 
son for the discontinuance of this bar- 
baric remnant of darker ages. 

The additional evidence which indi- 
cates that it has no effect whatever on 
the crime rate should cause us to 
speedily enact legislation such as H.R. 
844, a bill which would abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United 
States except the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, and authorize the imposi- 
tion of life imprisonment in lieu thereof. 
I introduced this bill on January 3, 1961, 
and I hope that the Congress will act 
favorably on it this session: 

J. EpGAR Hoover Is Wronc About DEATH 

PENALTY 
To the New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Portugal abolished capital punishment 
nearly a century ago. The Netherlands abol- 
ished the death penalty in 1870. The last 
execution in Norway was in 1876, in Sweden 
in 1910, in Argentina in 1921, in Switzerland 
in 1924. 

During the last 50 years the infliction of 
the death penalty for civil crimes has stead- 
ily diminished in all countries of the world— 
notably England, France, and our own Unit- 
ed States, where in nearly one-fifth of the 
States the death penalty is either nonexist- 
ent or moribund, and where, as a matter 
of fact, the abolition of capital punishment 
is an issue of sharp and continuous debate 
in many State legislatures. 
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If there were a shred of proof that the 
death penalty actually served to inhibit 
crime, that would be sufficient reason—even 
from the point of view of “misguided do- 
gooders,” as J. Edgar Hoover calls its oppo- 
nents—to maintain it. But the striking if 
paradoxical fact is that, in areas where the 
death penalty has been abolished, statistical 
evidence shows an actual diminishing of 
capital crimes. 

Meanwhile the death penalty when it is 
inflicted continues to be inflicted generally 
against the poor and the oppressed. What 
is to be made of the knowledge, for instance, 
that in Virginia over a period of years 809 
white men had been convicted of rape with 
no executions while during the same period 
52 Negroes were executed for rape? 

Among the oppressed, certainly, are the 
irretrievably mad. Mr. Hoover refers to the 
infliction of the death penalty upon a 30- 
year-old California madman who, in the 
presence of his mad and pregnant wife, raped 
a “screaming” 6-year-old child, who in turn 
was murdered by the wife. The horror of 
such a crime is indeed such that it impels 
one to view it almost metaphysically; it is 
beyond pity, but it is also beyond retribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoover is especially ill advised in using 
this case as evidence supporting the efficacy 
of the death penalty, since such people are 
clearly not susceptible to rational controls. 
We know very little about madness of this 
or any other kind. We know, in fact, very 
little about crime; and this confusion is re- 
flected in our prisons and in our laws. The 
illusion of revenge and the resulting illusion 
of safety are cheaply obtained. 

Understanding is hard, but it is only this 
understanding which will enable us to deal 
with such profound conundrums as are rep- 
resented by the persistence and prevalence, 
in the human community, of crimes such 
as this one in California. 

Mr. Hoover is not a lawgiver, nor is there 
any reason to suppose him to be a particu- 
larly profound student of human nature. 
He is a law enforcement officer. It is ap- 
palling that in this capacity he not only 
opposes the trend of history among civilized 
nations, but uses his enormous power and 
prestige to corroborate the blindest and bas- 
est instincts of the retaliatory mob. 

JAMES BALDWIN. 
WILLIAM STYRON. 





A Fire Alarm on Capitol Hill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, south- 
ern California faces the frightening 
thought that the fire hazards this year 
to life and property may be among the 
worst in history. One large fire has al- 
ready occurred in Hollywood Hills. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
editorial from a recent edition of the 
Los Angeles Times entitled “A Fire 
Alarm on Capitol Hill,” which comments 
on the need for additional fire protection 
for national forests. Funds for this 
purpose are proposed for inclusion in 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Interior and related agencies. 

A Frre ALARM ON CaPITroL HILL 


County officials have turned in an urgent 
alarm to Capitol Hill for additional fire 
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protection funds for the Angeles National 
Forest. There is no time for delay, they 
warned the Congress, for the most dangerous 
fire season in history has already begun. 

The spectacular Hollywood Hills blaze 
was merely a prelude to the brush and tim- 
ber fires expected throughout Los Angeles 
County this year. 

Appearing before a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee, County Supervisor Frank 
Bonelli pleaded for an expansion of the 
Federal protection in the national forest, 
particularly the building of more access 
roads. Without such roads fire fighters in 
the rugged San Bernardino Mountains are 
severely handicapped and often helpless. 

The importance of additional fire roads 
has also been stressed by Federal forestry 
officials, said Senator THomAas KucHEL, who 
urged the Senate committee to take prompt 
action to strengthen fire defenses in Cali- 
fornia. 

Bonelli asked approval of a 10-year, $30 
million road construction program as “the 
greatest single factor toward the attainment 
of the goal for fire control, fire suppression 
and fire prevention.” 

He told the Appropriations Subcommittee 
that since 1948 the county has spent $14 
million of its own funds to help reduce fire 
losses in the national forest. Without this 
local expenditure the terrible fire devasta- 
tion would have been even greater. 

The cost to county taxpayers is, of course, 
far more than the $14 million spent to sup- 
plement the meager Federal allocations. 





It'll Get Worse Before It’s Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Elmer 
Price in the Lincoln County (Oreg.) 
Leader: 

It’LL Get WORSE BEFORE It’s BETTER 


The New Frontier in Washington, D.C., 
has gone off on a proposed spending binge, 
as a means of solving all existing problems— 
yet proclaims, as a means of getting public 
acceptance, that no increase in taxes will 
be required. 

Of course this is hogwash of the most 
genuine type and any intelligent person 
knows it. 

Bringing the problem down to one’s own 
level, any housewife knows that she can’t 
go out and spend beyond her husband's in- 
come without getting the family budget into 
serious trouble. But government, which has 
rarely lived within its budget for so long 
that most have forgotten, will propose these 
grandiose plans in all seriousness and ex- 
pect people to believe them. 

Just why those in government will not 
be honest with people is something we've 
never quite understood. 

President Kennedy can’t possibly solve all 
problems by simply spending more and he 
knows as well as any simpleton knows that 
he can’t spend more without taxing more— 
unless he drags the Nation deeper and deeper 
into debt. 

It is as simple as that. One can’t spend 
$531 million more on space; $121 million on 
information services overseas; $285 million 
more for military assistance; $100 million for 
new military equipment; $60 million for the 


Marine Corps; and a host of other millions 
and billions for a wide variety of activities 
without somebody paying something some- 
where. 

The only way Mr. Kennedy's business 
operates in Washington is by nicking the dol- 
lars from the little Joe’s, Mack's, and Hen- 
ry’s across the land. 

And if Joe and Mack and Henry think 
they’re paying a high price now, just wait 
until they get through financing the high 
flying schemes of the New Frontier. 





The Lithuanian Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a letter which I have received 
from Dr. Antanas Trimakas, president 
of the Supreme Committee for Libera- 
tion of Lithuania, 1697 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., together with a very inter- 
esting commentary on the psychological 
changes now going on in the Soviet 
Union. The within poem exemplifies the 
Lithuanian spirit not to submit to tyr- 
anny and oppression. 

It is moral strength that is keeping the 
people of Lithuania and other Soviet 
dominated countries alive today. They 
look forward to the day when their coun- 
tries will again be independent. They 
look to America for leadership and we 
must not fail them. 

SUPREME COMMITTEE FOR 
LIBERATION OF LITHUANIA, 
New York, N.Y., June 6, 1961. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCorMack, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCorMAcK: Knowing 
of your interest in the forces and forms of 
resistance within the Soviet Empire, I took 
the liberty of enclosing herewith the an- 
nouncement of the publication of an an- 
thology of poems from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The attached translation of one of the 
poems, written by a Lithuanian deportee in 
Siberia, is evidence of the continuing reject- 
tion of the Communist system by its cap- 
tives. The poem reflects their longing for 
liberty and justice, and their belief that the 
Soviet form of genocide will one day be ex- 
posed in an international tribunal, as its 
Nazi counterpart has been. 

We are of the opinion that the enclosed 
material would be of interest to other Mem- 
bers of Congress and we would be very grate- 
ful if you were to bring it to their attention 
through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTANAS TRIMAKAS, 
President. 





PoreMS BY LITHUANIAN “PASTERNAKS” PuB- 
LISHED IN NEW YorRK 


Lithuanian prisoners in Siberia and non- 
conformist writers in Lithuania itself are 
authors of poems in an anthology published 
in New York today. The anthology is en- 
titled “Ruda ir Rauda” (Ore and Lament). 
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The poems have penetrated the Iron Cur- 
tain through various channels. To protect 
the authors from the regime’s wrath, the 
poems are published anonymously. 

The unusual anthology is divided into 
three chapters, according to the main 
themes: (1) Siberian labor camps, (2) 
Post-World War II armed resistance in 
Lithuania, (3) The Khrushchev era. 

“These are typical creations of our age,” 
the preface to the anthology states, “closely 
related to those inscribed on the prison walls 
of all dictatorships, scrawled on the boards 
of the barracks of Auschwitz or Maidanek 
scratched on the planks of cattle cars car- 
rying deportees.” 

(The anthology reflects an important and 
growing trend of rebellious poetry in the 
Soviet Empire. A large number of similar 
poems by young Russian authors have 
recently appeared in Harper’s, Encounter, 
and other Western publications. In non- 
Russian countries like Lithuania, ‘such 
poetry of criticism and rebellion receives 
even more fuel from the added factor of 
foreign oppression.) 

The publishers of the anthology, a Lithu- 
anian group in New York, hope to publish 
such writing on a continuous basis: They 
hope to obtain from behind the Iron Curtain 
novels, plays, or memoirs, written by Lithu- 
anians who are gagged by a more stringent 
censorship than even the writers are in 
Russia proper. 

The Lithuanian Communist literary week- 
ly, Literatura ir Menas (Literature and Art), 
disclosed in its issue of November 26, 1960, 
that a group of young Lithuanian writers 
had rebelled against Soviet literary dogma 
and “openly oriented themselves toward the 
isms of Western bourgeois art.” 

(Lithuania was occupied by Soviet mili- 
tary aggression in 1940. The occupation has 
not been recognized by the United States 
of America and many other Western powers. 
Lithuania, and its Baltic sisters Latvia and 
Estonia, have been aptly described by David 
Ormsby-Gore, British Minister of State, 
speaking at the U.N. in November 1960, as 
“the world’s three newest colonies.”) 


To A COMMUNIST PoET WHO DESCRIBED Nazi 
CONCENTRATION CAMP 


(From an anthology of Lithuanian poems 
from behind the Iron Curtain. The anon- 
ymous author is a labor camp inmate in 
Siberia) 


Poet, your words ring true, 

In them the nightmare lives anew; 

In Auschwitz men are fed into the flame 

And Maidanek is hell’s own name. 

But have you told us everything 

Of your own people’s suffering? 

Have you explored the darkness 

Of NKVD torture chambers—named the 
martyrs? 

And you, whose feet felt blood on cobble- 
stones, 

At night are you deaf to the ghostly moans 

Of corpses mangled and into the marshes 
hurled? 

Blood-drenched, a legend crawls about the 
world 

Of Karaganda and men buried with their 
fear, 

Of wails of women under tanks in far 
Kengyr. 

The sunlight fills my dreams no more. 

A martyr‘s ghost knocks now, knocks at my 
door, 

Nightlong I hear his whisper without end, 

I hear his voice with dreadful horrors blend. 

And look! Again death’s column wanders 
through the bare desert. 

I walk with them, shots echo in dry air, 

Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, all 

Into one row of graves—now brothers—fall. 

Poet, this truth you do not understand: 

The nightmare still continues in your land. 

Under the gray mine-shafts of Dehezkazgan 

Your brothers’ graves go on and on and on. 
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Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Work of Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing text of a broadcast I recently made 
over WJBK-TYV, Detroit, Mich., report- 
ing on my activities as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics. 

The text follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN LESINSKI OF 

MICHIGAN ON WORK OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen of 
the WJBE television audience. I am pleased 
to appear before you once again to report 
on my activities in Washington. 

Since everything that Congress does af- 
fects all of you directly or indirectly, I 
thought you would be interested in what I 
have been doing in the 87th Congress as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics. This commit- 
tee was set up for the first time in the 86th 
Congress and is concerned with matters re- 
lating to our national census programs— 
population, housing, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, business, etc., as well as with the 
statistical programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in general. 

Statistics, as such, is a very dry and un- 
interesting subject to bring up, and al- 
though this activity may appear to be dry 
and uninteresting to some of you, I still find 
that some very interesting and challenging 
subjects come before our group. Just last 
week we held a hearing to review the results 
of the 1960 census with officials of the Census 
Bureau. You may be interested to know 
that the last census cost the taxpayers $128 
million—it employed some 10,000 supervisors 
and over 160,000 enumerators. Right now 
in Washington the final results of the count 
are being processed on giant computers, and 
the census reports are coming out sooner 
than ever before in our history. 

The matter of redistricting of the con- 
gressional districts in Michigan, about 
which I am sure you have read, by the leg- 
islature in Lansing is based upon the 1960 
census figures. 

My subcommittee has released a complete 
report on the 1960 census experience—it is 
free and I would be glad to mail you a copy 
at your request. 

Now, the census is taken every 10 years 
as our Constitution directs, as you all know, 
but, recently considerable support has ap- 
peared for taking the census more often. 
Our subcommittee is considering a bill which 
would authorize a national census of popu- 
lation and housing in 1965. This proposal is 
strongly backed by State and local govern- 
ment officials who tell us that this country 
can no longer afford to wait 10 years for 
population and housing figures—city plan- 
ners, school officials, public health officials, 
housing experts, and business, tell us that 
they must have more frequent population 
and housing figures in order to face up to 
the problems in their communities. More- 
over, every year over $3 billion are allocated 
by the Federal and State governments to 
regional and local communities on a per 
capita basis, using Official census figures for 
determining the population base. This 
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means that a rapidly growing community 
loses out if its allocation is based on census 
figures of 10 years ago. 

Of course, this is only one of the reasons 
for interest in a census of 1965—there are 
many others, but I cite this one because it 
explains why there is so much grassroots 
support for this new census. In his special 
report on the Union message, President Ken- 
nedy emphasized the need for strong: na- 
tional defense, so I hardly need mention that 
if we would have a census of population in 
1965, it would be very valuable for national 
defense planning purposes, particularly as it 
relates to such needs as distribution of popu- 
lation and the number of males available for 
military service. 

Our subcommittee plans to hold hearings 
on this proposal later this year. Since there 
is interest in every part of the country, we 
plan to hold hearings in Washington, D.C., 
and other cities. As a result of the hearings, 
we expect to be able to reach a decision and 
will, of course, report our findings to Con- 
gress for its action. 

If any of my listeners would like to express 
their views on this census proposal, I’d like 
very much. to hear from you. 





Minnesota Firm’s Space Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently my privilege to appear before the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics and to place into the record of 
that committee a statement by Mr. G. T. 
Schjeldahl, the head of the G. T. Schjel- 
dahl Co., of Northfield, Minn. It was 
this company which did much of the 
work on the recent most successful 
Echo I project. Because I believe the 
statement of Mr. Schjeldahl will be of 
interest to my colleagues, I am placing 
this testimony in the REcorp. 

INFLATABLE STRUCTURES IN SPACE 
(Friday, May 19, 1961) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. OVER- 
TON Brooks (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come 
to order. : 

Mr. Kinc. Mr. Chairman, could I mention 
that we have with us the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Minnesota, Mr. ALBERT QUIE, 
who is here by virtue of the fact that EchoI 
was fabricated in Northfield, Minn., which 
is in the district of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

I think the record should show that he is 
here as a visitor. 

Mr. HecHLER. I would like to join in wel- 
coming my colleague, Mr. Quiz, to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are happy to have you 
this morning, Mr. Quiz. 

This morning we open a 1-day hearing 
on the matter of the potential uses, prob- 
lems and funding, and research and develop- 
ment on “Inflatable Structures in Space.” 

We have a good many witnesses this morn- 
ing. I think it is entirely proper that we 
follow the hearings that we have had by 
this one on “Inflatable Structures in Space.” 
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We have, of course, our distinguished col- 
league. We want to hear from him in just 
a moment. 

We have Mr. L. K. Loftin, Jr., Technical 
Assistant to the Director of the Langley Re- 
search Center of NASA; Mr. William J. 
O’Sullivan, Space Vehicle Group, Langley 
Research Center, NASA; Mr. Robert W. 
Richardson, vice president, Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp.; Dr. Robert S. Ross, Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., and Mr. Robert T. Madden, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., also. 

We are glad to have these gentlemen here 
with us this morning. 

Mr. Quiz, I know of your interest, because 
I just talked to you. 

It is customary for the committee to hear 
the Members of Congress first. If you have 
a statement you would like to give us on this, 
we would be glad to have it at this time. 

Following that, we will be glad to have you 
come up and sit with the committee and stay 
with us as long as you like. 

Mr. Quiz. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 
STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT B. QUIE, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DIS- 

TRICT OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Quiz. My name is ALBERT B. Quiz, Con- 
gressman from the First District of Minne- 
sota. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the committee. 

I will have to decline from accepting your 
invitation to stay with you this morning, 
since our Education and Labor Committee is 
meeting and we have some problems con- 
fronting us there, as you so well know. 

In Minnesota and in my congressional dis- 
trict we are indeed proud of the work that 
is being done by one company in North- 
field. So often out in the Midwest—and I 
come from a little farming community next 
to Northfield, Minn.—we tend to think of 
space exploration that is being done some 
distance away, a long ways away, and people 
have wondered if they would see anything 
like that accomplished in their little com- 
munity. We were indeed proud when the 
Schjeldahl Co. in Northfield, Minn., played 
such an important part in the construction 
of Echo I and now EchoII. The community 
is really enthused about what is being done. 
They feel the old pioneer spirit and their 
esprit de corps in these space endeavors 
would surely ignite one’s faith in America; 
these people, no matter what their job is in 
the part of fabrication, are so enthusiastic 
that when called on they have been willing 
to practically work around the clock. 

As we read of this person, Commander 
Shepard—people had kind of lost faith with 
the Americans, and he renewed their faith in 
themselves. 

I think if you could come out there and 
see that company, too, you would have a 
renewed faith in the American people. 

I feel inadequate, speaking here upon such 
a technical subject, because I have no tech- 
nical experience, myself. For that reason 
I was glad I was able to speak first, because 
I would surely feel inadequate after hearing 
some of these other men like Mr. O’Sullivan, 
whom I have heard so much about, not only 
read about, since Mr. Schjeldahl speaks of 
him in glowing terms. 

We in Minnesota and that area are indeed 
proud of the work being done. 

At this time, I would like to include in 
the testimony a statement by Mr. G. T. 
Schjeldahl—the head of the G.T. Schjeldahl 
Co.: 

““ERECTABLE AND INFLATABLE STRUCTURES IN 

SPACE 
“(By G. T. Schjeldahl Co., Northfield, Minn., 
May 24, 1961) 

“Having already ventured briefly into 
space, man_js developing a host of vehicles 
and capsules to propel him and protect him 
as he soars into the interplanetary void. 
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Highly complex rocket systems and compact 
and efficient space capsules will of course 
play the major role in helping man leave this 
earth for parts unknown. 

“Yet man, as he plans for his most epic 
voyage, is turning his attention to the same 
spectacular device that enabled his predeces- 
sors to leave the ground some 2 centuries 
ago—the balloon and its modern counter- 
part, the inflatable satellite, or ‘satelloon.’ 


“The inflatable structure is already in orbit 


“On August 12, 1960, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration shot into 
the heavens the largest volume satellite ever 
thrust into orbit—Echo I. This 100-foot 
diameter plastic sphere, designed and manu- 
factured by the G. T. Schjeldahl Co. of 
Northfield, Minn., is still in orbit—a visible 
symbol of American creatively for all the 
world to see. 

“The Schjeldahl Co. is already at work on 
other space inflatables. These include the 
forthcoming Echo II on which successful 
inflation tests have been concluded by NASA, 
Langley Research Center, and Project Re- 
bound in which several inflatable satellites 
will be launched in orbit from a single rocket 
carrier. 

“All these inflatable satelloons have a 
common ancestor—the balloon, But while 
the balloon is designed to go up and come 
down again within a very short period of 
time, the satelloon is so constructed that it 
will remain in orbit for extremely long pe- 
riods—perhaps many years. 

“The inflatable satellite, such as Echo I 
and Echo II and other satellites developed by 
the Schjeldahl Co., must be precisely engi- 
neered and sealed by means of a super 
adhesive that will withstand the hostile 
environment of space. The Schjeidahl Co. 
has developed such an adhesive—called 
Schjel-Bond 301, which has held Echo I 
together for nearly a year despite the ravages 
of extreme temperatures, radiation and low 
vacuum. 

“An efficient and economical device 


“The inflatable space satellite is an effi- 
cient and economical device that can be 
packed—uninflated—in a small canister, shot 
by rocket into space and then inflated to 
become a massive satellite, perhaps 100,000 
times its uninflated volume. It can be pre- 
fabricated in an unlimited variety of shapes 
and sizes to perform specific functions, such 
as refiecting electronic signals, gathering 
solar energy, providing safe shelter for man 
in space and for storing gases and fuels in 
space. 

“Up to the present time, inflatable space 
structures have been used mainly to reflect 
electronic signals. Man’s first space balloon, 
the Robin (rocket balloon instrument), is 
a i1-meter-diameter Mylar sphere with a 
built-in corner reflector for ground radar 
tracking. Robin was designed, developed, 
and built by the Schjeldahl Co. for me- 
teorological purposes. More than 200 of 
these unique devices have been shot by the 
U.S. Air Force to altitudes of about 50 miles, 
inflated, and allowed to drift back to earth. 
The radar plots of their corner reflectors 
yield such meteorological information as 
wind direction, wind speed, air density, and 
air, temperature. 

“Passive satellites 


“Robin is an example of a ‘passive’ com- 
munication satellite. ‘Active’ communica- 
tion satellites carry into space a radio re- 
ceiver and transmitter so that they can re- 
ceive signals from one point and relay them 
to another point. The active satellite must 
carry its own power or possess the means 
of deriving power from external sources. It 
has certain inherent disadvantages: (1) it 
cannot be repaired in space if something 
goes wrong and (2) its signal can be 
jammed. 

“The passive communications satellite is 
in effect one or a series of electronic ‘mir- 
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rors’ in space which reflect signals beamed 
to it from the ground. Such signals, since 
they are beamed, cannot be jammed. 

“This earth’s only orbiting passive com- 
munication satellite is Echo I, launched by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration August 12, 1960, from Cape Canav- 
eral and still circling the globe 1,000 miles 
out in space. Echo I was manufactured by 
the Schjeidah! Co. 

“Echo I’s chief disadvantage as a passive 
communication device is the low ratio of 
power of the reflected signal to that of the 
projected signal. This low response is due 
to the fact that it is spherical. Although 
Echo I is 100 feet in diameter, the effective 
reflective ‘disk’ is only a foot or so_in diam- 
eter, because the surface of the ‘satelloon’ 
is extremely shiny. 

“Echo II, 135 feet in diameter, which only 
recently was subjected to successful ground 
inflation tests at Weeksville, N.C., has a 
duller surface than Echo I and will present 
a@ much larger reflective surface and hence 
will provide a greater ratio of response to 
input signal. 

“Echo II 50 times stronger than Echo I 


“This material in Echo II is 50 times more 
rigid than the material used in Echo I. It 
is a laminate consisting of two layers of 
aluminum foil only eighteen-hundred-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick bonded to a center 
sheet of Mylar thirty-five hundred-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick. The rigidized 
spheres will weigh about 500 pounds each. 

“When Echo II is inflated in space, the 
folds and wrinkles it receives as a result of 
packing will disappear. When the sphere 
is punctured by meteorites, releasing its in- 
flation agent, it will not deform, for it will 
not ‘remember’ the folds and wrinkles it in- 
curred in its ‘fetal’ position within the 
rocket’s canister. 

“At the present time, the Schjeldahl Co. 
is working with the Goddard Space Flight 
Center of NASA in developing a 200-foot 
diameter inflatable plastic sphere for re- 
bounding signals from one satellite to an- 
other. Goal of the project—called Re- 
bound—is to produce a new lightweight 
material that compares in strength to the 
material of Echo II. This will be accom- 
plished by chemically ‘milling’ out a pattern 
of circular ‘windows’ from the aluminum, 
leaving the Mylar membrane intact. The 
network of aluminum arches remaining will 
preserve the rigidity with an accompany- 
ing—and desirable—reduction of weight 
amounting to about 30 percent. 


“Several satelloons in one rocket vehicle 


“Project Rebound will concentrate on 
placing three inflatable satellites in a cir- 
cular orbit from one rocket vehicle. These 
will be spaced at predetermined intervals in 
order to test their effectiveness in bouncing 
radio signals from one satellite to another, 
thereby extending the range of radio wave 
propagation far beyond that of a single 
satellite, such as Echo I and Echo II. 

“Launching of the first three Rebound 
Satellites is scheduled during the first quar- 
ter of 1963. A launching of six Rebound 
satellites from a single rocket to form a string 
of beads’ around the Earth will occur some- 
time in 1964. 

“In a move to increase the signal response 
and directionalize it, the Schjeldahl Co. is 
proposing through the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division to create a new and different 
series of inflatable passive satellites. This 
new inflatable will be comparable to a chan- 
delier in space, containing a multitude of 
small reflective units which will vastly in- 
crease the strength of the reflected signal. 
Moreover, by maintaining a specific attitude 
with respect to the Earth’s surface as it or- 
bits, the satellite will project a “cone” with 
signal strength maximum at the perimeter. 
Thus, @ passive satellite in synchronous or- 
bit—with its orbital speed the same as the 
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Earth’s daily rotation—would project its 
strongest signal to the horizon. Since syn- 
chronous orbits require high altitudes—ap- 
proximately 22,500 miles—the ‘horizon’ 
would be perhaps 6,000 miles away. Such a 
device would become a tactical nonjamable 
communications device. 


“Inflatables to aid active satellites 


“The role of inflatables is by no means 
confined to passive satellites. They promise 
to be important to active satellites as well. 
Huge inflatable antennae, precisely con- 
structed on the ground, will burgeon out in 
space to enable maximum propagation of the 
active satellite’s signal. 

“The inflatable concept also will be applied 
in building all types of space structures. 
Present thinking at Langley Research Lab- 
oratories favors a ‘marriage’ of inflatables 
and erectables so that combinations of rigid 
members can be folded into compact forms 
and ‘married’ to an inflatable object in space. 
Such a method shows great promise in the 
problem of creating space stations in which 
men can survive the space environment. 
Similarly, inflatable components of various 
structural devices will be rocketed into space 
and inflated and rigidized. The economy 
and efficiency of such a method of erecting 
devices in space are obvious. 


“New materials being developed 


“At the present time, the Schjeldahl Co., 
is conducting research in developing new 
materials to withstand the space environ- 
ment for prolonged periods. These include 
combinations with mineral fibers that prom- 
ise to be as strong as the strongest steels. 
Other investigations planned are for the de- 
velopment of plastic materials that will not 
burn—even in the searing blast of a plasma 
torch. 

“We believe that inflatables will assume a 
constantly increasing role in the unfolding 
drama of the space age. Their economy and 
their ratio of collapsed size to inflated size 
command their continued application. 


“Limitless number of missions 


“Leonard Jaffe, Chief of NASA’s communi- 
cations satellite program, emphasizes that 
inflatables can be designed and constructed 
to perform an almost limitless number of 
missions. 

“*The feasibility of using a passive satel- 
lite as a communications reflector has been 
established’ he says. “The fact that Echo 
I did not completely collapse upon loss of 
its internal pressurization material has indi- 
cated that the thin wall structure is al- 
most structurally sound enough to withstand 
the space environment, and that only a 
nominal increase in rigidity will provide 
long-life structures.’ 

“Appendix A 

“The attached photographs pictorially il- 
lustrate a NASA/Langley Research Center 
conceptual design of an erectable space sta- 
tion. [The pictures in question were not of 
reproducible quality and have been placed 
on file.] Note the incorporation of an op- 
timum combination of pneumatically and 
mechanically erectable segments. This com- 
bination incorporates the best advantages of 
each type component. The rigid sections 
contain all on-board apparatus. The pneu- 
matically erectable sections made possible 
the deployment and interconnection of the 
rigid sections in a ready-to-use condition in 
a@ matter of minutes with no requirement to 
bolt together the parts. 

“As with project Echo, the G. T. Schjeldahl 
Co. is following carefully the evolvement of 
the research done in the Langley Laboratory. 
Development of materials with which to ac- 
complish this task is an area where GTS Co. 
will make a contribution. Fabrication tech- 
niques to translate the concept into an ac- 
tual test vehicle are under study by the 
company. 
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“This is an excellent example of the close 
teamwork between industry and the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored laborateries, which 
should lead us forward in man’s conquest 
of space.” 

The CHamRMAN. That was a great achieve- 
ment. i think the people of Northfield 
should feel justified pride in their contribu- 
tion to this major accomplishment in space. 

We are happy to have you here this morn- 
ing, and we will give your statement our 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Quiz. Thank you. 





Commencement Address at Western 
State College 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
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Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
only 4-year institution of higher learn- 
ing in my congressional district, which 
covers an area the size of the State of 
Virginia. The early years were not easy 
ones for this college. The struggle to 
success and recognition has been long 
and difficult, but today Western State 
College is recognized as one of the finest 
educational institutions of the Nation, 
although much smaller than the average 
college. 

At this year’s commencement exercises 
the speaker gave one of the finest ad- 
dresses it has been my privilege to read 
for a long time. I believe this address 
to be of such value, filled as it is with 
history of the institution itself and the 
development of our educational institu- 
tions, and much worthwhile advice for 
all of us, especially the young people, 
that I am anxious to have it inserted 
in the Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues may have the enjoyment of 
reading it. The address of D. H. Cum- 
mins, given at Western State College, 
on May 26, 1961, follows: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT WESTERN STATE 

COLLEGE 
(By D. H. Cummins) 

President Venn, graduating class of 1961, 
platform guests, faculty, parents, and friends 
of Western State College, the passage of time 
is first recorded in months, then years, then 
decades, and then in 50-year intervals. This 
graduating class can lay claim to have grad- 
uated 50 years after the opening of their 
college. For it was just 50 years ago that the 
doors of Western State College were opened 
to welcome the first few students to receive 
2 years of training to prepare them to teach 
in the public schools of Colorado. 

The years for the college have not been 
easy ones. Comparative isolation, lack of 
funds, inadequate equipment more than 
once threatened to end the academic career 
of your alma mater. For several years, each 
fall brought the question, “Shall we stop 
this seemingly impossible struggle for exist- 
ence and give up the ghost.” Money bor- 
rowed from townspeople, the pooling of re- 
sources with the county high school, the 
curtailment of faculty and faculty salaries 
were the only things that kept the college 
going through those first lean years. In 
thinking of those first years of insecurity, I 
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continually remember a story told by Fred 
Gipson, in his “Hound Dog Man.” 

It seems that soon after World War I, a 
Texas neighbor of Gipson took a contract to 
drive 3,000 head of goats for 150 miles 
through the hill country of Texas. The labor 
supply was extremely scarce and all he could 
find to help him were Fred, a 16-year-old 
boy, and another lad of 13. One day after 
the drive began, the fall Texas rains set in 
and continued for 3 weeks. Now a goat is 
a self-willed brute, essentially a desert ani- 
mal, averse to the dousing effect of water 
and reluctant to travel in the rain. 

When 3,000 goats hump up and refuse to 
move except under prodding, it makes a 
tremendous problem for one man and two 
boys. The rain had soaked their clothes 
and the bedding, had put out the campfires, 
and mildewed the food; the soles had come 
loose on the boys’ shoes and had been tied 
back on with binding twine and baling wire. 
Finally, in complete frustration the younger 
boy threw a stick and broke a leg of one of 
the goats. The boss lost his temper and 
gave the lad a severe tongue lashing. You 
can see the picture of abject misery this 
boy made. With the rain running off his 
hat, his face distorted with anger and hurt, 
and tear as copious as the rain. He waited 
until the boss was out of earshot and then 
with a futile gesture of despair said, ‘““Dam- 
mit, Fred, if I knew the way home, I'd 
quite.” 

But today, despite the years of struggle, 
you are graduating from an institution that 
has survived the vicissitudes of finance, de- 
pression, accreditation, and your degree is 
recognized nationally. It is true that oc- 
casionally you have worked on a powersaw, 
a typewriter, a piano, or an art kiln that 
has seen too many years of service and you 
may have worked with science equipment 
made available only through the ingenuity 
of yourself or your instructor, but it is my 
opinion as dean of faculty that you have had 
the chance of working under a better than 
average faculty, with a pretty sound cur- 
riculum, and under academic accreditation 
that will permit you to compete success- 
fully with graduates from other institutions 
of similar nature and purpose any Place in 
the United States. 

This morning I am going to depart from 
a theme that is present today in almost 
every educational address. I am going to 
ask us to quit kidding ourselves that we are 
living in an unparalleled age either of op- 
portunity or of complex problems, or of im- 
pending doom. Every 50-year interval has 
experienced these opportunities and these 
problems. These opportunities are repre- 
sented by the need to meet challenges pre- 
sented by new ideas and new developments. 
The years from 1850 to 1900 saw the first 
electric light, the telephone, the use of 
wireless, the physical conquest of the world 
frontier, the development of the second in- 
dustrial revolution. I would like to quote 
from an address by the president of a small 
midwestern Ohio college in 1878. Speaking 
to a graduating class of 54 men and 8 women 
he said: 

“You are being given a chance to apply 
your academic training to a materialistic 
world that presents unparalleled opportuni- 
ties to those who are prepared to meet the 
challenges of an era that overwhelms us 
with the social and economic problems to 
be faced. Go out and carve places for your- 
self that will be engraved upon the marble 
slabs for succeeding less fortunate genera- 
tions to scrutinize with envy.” 

Exactly the same pictures could be given 
of the years between 1800 and 1850 and 
those between 1750 and 1800, but lest you 
suspect I am a history teacher, I shall merely 
say that the importance of changes and 
developments in each era are always rela- 
tive to the preceding period. 

In the same way, we cannot excuse our 
difficulties and failures by saying that the 
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present age has become so complex that it 
has caused life to be packed with tensions 
that create nervous disorders leading to emo- 
tional disturbances. Life is too fast for good 
living is a common saying. Let me give you 
a quotation written in 1906. This was the 
time when croquet was a highly competi- 
tive sport, when people danced to the waltz 
and went to work on bicycles. Young people 
were reading Horatio Alger and Gene Strat- 
ton Porter was writing novels that we knew 
would always end satisfactorily despite the 
perils that might confront the hero and 
heroine. This is the generation in the 
United States that except for skirmishes with 
Indians and a short war with Spain had 
experienced no threats of total warfare and 
extermination. Here is a quote: “Why are 
we a nervous generation? It is because we 
live in an environment of nervous irrita- 
tion. We are constantly drenched in emo- 
tion. We worry, worry, worry because we 
fear we will lose something we prize or fail 
in our undertakings.”’ So, 1961 graduates, 
whatever happens won't write off any fail- 
ures you may incur by saying the pace of 
the world is so fast you can’t keep up. 

The roles of education are always, has 
been and always will be, the same—the pres- 
ervation of the culture of the past, the im- 
provement of the individual and through 
him the improvement of society. It is true 
that slogans sometimes confuse the issue. 
In my day, I have seen several of these slo- 
gans rise and fall and right now, in confer- 
ences, in surveys, in everyday life we hear 
“quality in education.” The chief argu- 
ments revolve around how and from whom 
quality in education should exist. Perhaps 
it is another pronged-horn platitude of which 
one of my Western State College colleagues 
has written. 

Before talking directly to the graduates 
about what I consider the most important 
attributes I hope they have obtained from 
college, I would like to comment briefly upon 
the changes that have taken place in these 
institutions of higher learning within the 
last century. 

Many of you have read Van Wyck Brooks 
delightful book “New England: Indian Sum- 
mer.” Visualizing the changes, many of 
which were distasteful to him, he spoke of 
the college and remarked that somewhere in 
the process of expansion the college had lost 
its soul. Another author commenting on 
that remarked that if this were true, it was 
lost in the attempt, so characteristically 
American, to build more stately mansions. 

Brooks was perhaps referring to the change 
from the traditional college of 100 to 200 
years ago to the present college and uni- 
versity. It is true that every institution of 
higher learning is far different today from 
its ancestor, but I would question very much 
if it has lost its soul. It might be better to 
say that the desires'and yearnings of its 
soul have changed and at the same time 
more stately mansions have been built. 

Just what did Brooks mean? A hundred 
years ago, American society was dynamic 
and rapidly changing, but the average 
American campus was aware of this change. 
The small faculty still offered to its few 
hundred students a way of life and thinking 
that were many centuries old. Life pro- 
gressed only a few miles from the campus, 
but within those sacred walls no change 
could be noticed. 

The curriculum required the college stu- 
dents to spend most of their time translating 
Greek and Latin and in addition, delving 
into natural philosophy, logic, metraphysics, 
and ethics. The entire scheme of higher 
education was to discipline the mind and 
with this as the goal, there is little wonder 
that a major part of the duties of a college 
president included the continuous suppres- 
sion of animal instincts and inculcation of 
a Puritan code of ethics. 


About 1850, many efforts were made to 
change the status. Such people as President 
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Day, of Yale University, and President Mac- 
Lean, at Princeton University, insisted on 
maintaining the old classic traditions. To be 
exact, in 1854 President MacLean in an ad- 
dress insisted that the old curriculum would 
be maintained and there would be no toying 
with foolish electives. 

But with the rapid growth of population 
and wealth, there came demands for educa- 
tion to be brought to all groups—merchants, 
farmers, and mechanics. This meant more 
students, larger faculties, more buildings, 
appropriations from State legislatures, the 
secularization of governing boards, and cler- 
ical domination giving way to business con- 
trol. The demand grew for practical educa- 
tion, and this meant a broader curriculum, 
the establishment of graduate schools, and 
increasing attention to research. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, in his inaugural address 
in 1869, demolished the traditional curricu- 
lum and acknowledged the claims of every 
field of knowledge in which the human mind 
could have a legitimate interest. 

This did not come overnight. The fight 
manifested by the defenders of the old order 
varied in intensity from campus to campus, 
but the outcome was always the same—the 
champions of the old order lost the day. 
Some went down fighting, some retired to 
the ivory tower, while some compromised by 
saying, “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 
The elective principle became the rule. 

As a result, the curriculum changed. The 
physical, biological, and social sciences were 
now accepted. Art and music entered. the 
college curriculum instead of being taught 
by private tutors. Industrial arts and kin- 
dred subjects received a new impetus from 
the 1876 Philadelphia Exposition. Business 
and vocational education were admitted. 
Professional schools of education became a 
part of the college and graduate schools be- 
came more prevalent. 

Today, despite the clamor and debate that 
ranges around what is the best curriculum, 
a college education, particularly in an insti- 
tution that grants the B.A. and M.A. degrees, 
has come to embody two matters. First, 
from your college education you should have 
secured some broad knowledge of the human- 
ities, social sciences, and sciences—enough 
that you have some knowledge of the cul- 
tural contributions of the ages, enough that 
you can communicate with others in a mean- 
ingful way to you and them, enough that you 
are aware and have some realization and in- 
sight into the social, economic, and scientific 
problems of today and can participate in 
these activities with credit to yourself. 

Secondly, a college education must have 
given you enough specialization that you feel 
capable of accepting a job in your chosen 
field and, furthermore, of performing this job 
with satisfaction to yourself and with a 
worthwhile contribution to your community. 
You must have breadth of training and ex- 
perience, but you must also have depth in 
your chosen field. No longer will a college 
ask anyone to do what David Starr Jordan 
was asked to do in his first position at Lom- 
bard University; namely, to teach science, 
political economy, evidences of Christianity, 
German, Spanish, and to pitch for the base- 
ball team. 

The institutions of higher learning in the 
United States are organized under a system 
of accreditation that has become pretty 
much standardized. 

This includes meeting of certain criteria 
in faculty, library, financing, student affairs, 
and objectives. 

But beyond these devices set up to measure 
academic acomplishments are certain ideals, 
certain goals, and certain approaches to so- 
ciety’s problems that cannot be measured by 
meter sticks, regardless of how many visiting 
teams any accrediting agency may send to a 
campus. I am speaking of a set of values 
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that will determine anyone’s reaction to the 
personal and social problems he will meet. 
You might refer to this under the old-fash- 
ioned term of morality. Naturally, it does 
not take an institution of higher learning 
to determine these social and personal 
values, but the intellectual environment 
within the halls of any good college or uni- 
versity should enable the student to better 
recognize and sharpen the many implica- 
tions that lie back of the problems that de- 
mand not only clear thinking, but also 
correct thinking. 

The first thing I shall list in my category 
of desirable values is a realization (probably 
expressed earlier in this talk) that the ac- 
complishments and ideals of any generation 
has its roots planted deeply in the past. 
Christ in his beloved Galilean hills, Moham- 
med on the desert rims overlooking Mecca, 
Galileo peering into the heavens, Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln visualizing a 
society of freemen, have left imprints that 
modern man must keep in mind. The flood- 
lights may have replaced the moon.over the 
Greek amphitheaters and the medieval ca- 
thedrals but the obligations and relations of 
man to his fellow man remain the same. 

Gustave Le Bon said a few years ago, 
“Things hardly change. Only the ideas 
which we have regarding them can change 
greatly.” In bygone days before the wonders 
of science could illuminate the heavens, it 
was proper to say “Watchman, tell us of the 
night. What its signs and wonders are.” 
Today, we change this to read, “When the 


- lights are brightly gleaming I long to mingle 


with the throng.” 

The modern evolution of aviation though 
faintly forecast by efforts and dreams of 
previous generations is little short of a 
miracle. But “those flights upon the banks 
of Thames,” by one Will Shakespeare have 
not since been equaled. 

What we consider right, far too many times 
is determined by the urgency of the moment. 
Alexander Pope said, ‘‘Whatever is, is right,” 
and, therefore, we sometimes forget that, 
‘Whatever was, was right.’”’ The conditions 
surrounding the action too many times de- 
termine man’s thinking. The story is told 
of the New England farmer on Martha’s 
Vineyard who, when asked if his milk had 
been skimmed, replied, “First I skim it on one 
side, and then I turn it over and skim it 
on the other.” 

What should be avoided is the overbearing 
attitude that whatever was in the past is 
wrong in these enlightened times of ours, 
and equally to be avoided is the corollary 
that whatever is now was either unknown to 
or disbelieved in, or regarded as being quite 
wrong, by those centuries of long ago. 

Although many of my colleagues consider 
me quite a liberal in political and social 
matters, nevertheless, I would agree with 
Edmund Burke that every generation owes 
something not only to each future genera- 
tion, but also to the ones in the past. His- 
tory shows us there are no chance events, 
and that thunder never comes from unseen 
clouds. 


A second important value that I would 
emphasize is that we must not close our 
minds to the ideas of our own contempo- 
raries. The complexity of modern living is 
such that there is a complexity of ideas 
about every subject. Even college graduates, 
yes, and college professors and deans become 
so linked to their own ideas that they never 
see or admit they see the other fellow’s point 
of view. Many times we say that this matter 
should be expunged from the record; we don’t 
like it so let’s forget that it ever occurred. 
In the famous Yazoo fraud in the early na- 
tional history of our country, every refer- 
ence was expunged from the record, and in 
the days of Jackson part of the record of the 
Senate was expunged. But to expunge 
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means to indicate what is being expunged, 
so that the record remains with undiminished 
emphasis. But even though the official 
records may not be erased too many times we 
seal our thinking and our ears to ideas of 
others. No place is this more evident than 
in the field of international affairs and within 
our own country in the area of racial rela- 
tions. It is a sad matter that education, 
statesmanship, and the rank and file of citi- 
zenry have been so loose in their thinking 
that they have permitted such things as the 
recent Alabama debacle to occur. Surely, 
graduates, your sociology and psychology 
courses have taught you that racial differ- 
ences cause no distinction in a man’s ability 
to learn, and surely your work and reading 
have caused you to realize that there is law 
if interdependence that causes men to either 
cooperate or perish. Race and class strug- 
gles, the ideas of a superior and inferior 
group, have caused groups and nations to 
fall. Surely we can profit by mistakes of the 
past. The American college should be Amer- 
ica’s greatest masterpiece along this line. 

My third thesis is that only positive and 
constructive thinking will get positive re- 
sults. Negative thinking will lead to nega- 
tive results. The saddest thing of all, how- 
ever, is for a person to think positively but 
then do nothing about it. How have you 
approached these problems in college? Have 
you been one who believed in attacking the 
status quo just because you are an 
“aginer’. Have you been able to think 
great things and then forget your desired 
changes? How will you approach the politi- 
cal and social problems in the community 
that becomes your home? 

A recent letter from my home community 
has caused me to have an overwhelming de- 
sire to once again fish for bass in the south- 
ern Indiana streams. If I go, I shall go to 
the same holes and in the company of the 
same person who as an adult accompanied 
me as a boy on my first overnight fishing ex- 
pedition many years ago. Then on the morn- 
ing of the second day, when Bart has sat 
for over an hour, smoking his pipe and not 
saying a word, I'll ask the same question 
I asked on that first trip and have asked 
countless times since, “Bart, what are you 
thinking about,” and his answer will be the 
same: “I’m thinking about the problems of 
the world.” Bart has thought about the 
problems of the world all his life, but still 
lives in his two-room shack, and has con- 
tributed nothing to the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in southern 
Indiana. 

As graduates from a college, you have at- 
tained a certain achievement and also a cer- 
tain reputation as a scholar. As a previous 
commencement speaker once said on this 
same platform, “Your academic slip may be 
showing.” Scholars have many times been 
looked upon as something set apart. A 
backwoods preacher commenting on the fact 
that sometimes people thought it took an 
educated man to tell sinners how they could 
be saved or lost closed by saying, “Oh world- 
lins. How you’d a perished in your sins if 
the first preachers had a stay’d till they got 
sheepskins.” 

W. J. Bryan in the famous Scopes trial 
said, “If we have to decide between geology 
and Christianity, I think it is better to know 
the ‘Rock of Ages’ than the age of rocks.” 

Caleb S. Henry in 1853 in his “True Idea 
of a University,” has Quintus Squeely de- 
nouncing universities as pampering the 
pride of the rich and grinding the faces of 
the poor toiling wage earners cried, “Look 
at me, no college made me. I made my- 
self.” 

Thus, many times scholars stayed behind 
the ivy walls and within the ivory towers. 
But the world needs you to actively enter 
the arena. You have had the advantage of 
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reading and studying more than others. The 
world should benefit from it. Be willing to 
lead. Don’t think like Bart that you can 
think about the problems of the world and 
then let others make the decisions—partic- 
ularly when the others are not nearly so well 
qualified as you. 

My last point of concern in your set of 
personal values comes from a field in which 
I know comparatively little. This is based 
on a belief that seemingly there is a group 
hysteria and reaction to national calamities 
that cause the development of a national or 
racial sort of quilt. I realize this smacks of 
Freud and I have prided myself on being a 
non-Freudian. I do know that when the 
Black Death ravaged Europe in medieval 
days, a third to a half of the population was 
lost within the space of a few months. People 
accepted this as an expression of God's 
wrath and their response took about three 
forms. Some fied precipitately from the town 
areas, some redoubled their religious zeal 
and the favorite art themes became such 
matters as the terrors of the last judgment 
and the tortures of hell—all depicted with 
repulsive realism, while still others gave 
themselves over to unusual immorality and 
shockingly loose living. 

The point is that because all accepted this 
as a visitation of God’s wrath no one at- 
tempted to do anything about the causes of 
the plague and as a result for 300 years 
Europe was ravaged by continuing disease 
(many times several simultaneously) but all 
coming at intervals of 5 to 10 years. 

Here in the United States in the last 40 
years, we have gone through the throes of 
the bizarre days of the 1920's, the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, World War II of the 1940's, 
and the continuous threat of another war 
during the 1950’s. I would not say that this 
has created the same situation as existed in 
the days of the Black Death, but there has 
been created a panicky feeling and a sense of 
insecurity. Many attempts have been made 
to explain this: 

1. Werld frontier has disappeared. 

2. Economic determination has finally 
arrived. 

3. Disciples of Spengler. 

4. Lack of spiritual emphasis. 

5. Cultural lag. 

Regardless of the cause, the trend has 
arisen and developed to set up bogey men 
and attack them if their opinions are dif- 
ferent from yours. Differences of opinion are 
necessary, but blind, unreasoning attacks 
on anything different from your own beliefs 
are absurd and futile. Such attacks are 
those made by our McCarthys and Jenners 
whenever any dissident opinion becomes 
communism. 

We and you in the field of education have 
been blamed—Johnny couldn’t read, our 
high schools were centers of laziness, our 
colieges are creating nonthinkers. Yet, we 
in education have been equally vitriolic and 
bitter in our attacks upon each other. Lines 
of communication broke down. Social and 
natural scientists attacked each other. In 
social science, historians quarreled with 
economists, psychologists and sociologists 
engaged in long bitter disputes. Mathemati- 
cal physicists and nuclear specialists could 
not hold effective intercourse with the 
biologist, the chemist, and astronomer. 

Each discipline many times set itself up 
as the only answer to not only education, but 
also to the social and economic problems. 
There is small wonder that the lawyer, doctor, 
and merchant become confused and wonder 
what was happening to education. Again, 
let me say d ent is not only good but 
necessary, but blind adherence to vested 
interests will overcome no problems whether 
they be local, national, or international. 
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Republican Policy Committee Aid Looks 
to the Future of his Party 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this afternoon, Dr. Donald 
Ackerman, the staff director of the Re- 
publican policy committee of the House 
of Representatives, spoke before a meet- 
ing of the Optomists at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington. In his talk, he 
outlined the course that his party, and 
my party, must take to prepare for the 
future. All of us have a vested interest 
in the continuation and strengthening 
of our two-party system, and for this 
reason I ask that Dr. Ackerman’s speech 
be placed in the Recorp at this point: 

TOWARD A POSITIVE AND VICTORIOUS 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


(By Dr. Donald Ackerman) 


Believe it or not, Republicans still exist 
in the United States and in Washington, D.C. 
Of course, there are times when I actually 
wondered whether Washington itself existed. 
Last spring, while working on the Nixon 
campaign before the Indiana primary elec- 
tions, I arrived in Indianapolis full of vim 
and vigor, and at once put in a long-distance 
call to Mr. Nixon's office for last-minute 
instructions. After long minutes of frustra- 
tion during which whirring sounds emanated 
from the earpiece and countless “What did 
you say?” conversations pierced my ear- 
drums, the operator finally asked, “Sir, there 
is no Capitol exchange in Washington.” 

“But operator,” I did my best to reply, “I 
want the Vice President—Mr. Nixon—at 
CA 43121, extension 2121—I’m quite sure 
there was one there when I left last night.” 
After five or six minutes of continued con- 
fusion, she once more tried to clarify the 
situation. “You did want Washington, Ind., 
didn’t you?” 

To that operator, as to many in Indiana, 
the things that counted were local in nature. 
Washington, Ind., rather than Washington, 
D.C. A local vice president of a bank, per- 
haps, rather than the Vice President of the 
United States. At that moment I decided, 
and continued to maintain despite the close 
Presidential election of 1960, that there was 
indeed a future for the Republican Party in 
America. 

On January 20, 1961, the outlook seemed 
dark indeed, however. Though we had made 
gains in Congress in the 1960 elections, we 
still were far from control in both bodies in 
an era of Democratic control of the Presi- 
dency. The press of the Nation seemed bent 
on elevating the Kennedy dynasty to exclu- 
sive page one coverage for at least 4 years. 
Infighting on the proposal to expand the 
House Rules Committee pitted Republican 
against Republican in what appeared to be a 
prelude to dissention. 

Yet a mere 5 months later, Republican 
optimism seems unparalleled in recent polit- 
ical history. Party leaders, columnists, and 
the public itself seem to have been trans- 
fused with the feeling of better things ahead 
in GOP circles. Contrasting the atmosphere 
of Democrats and Republicans at their re- 
spective $100-per-plate dinners recently here 
in Washington, newspapermen saw much 
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more vigor and enthusiasm at the Repub- 
lican evening, despite the appearance of 
President Kennedy and his extensive en- 
tourage of official ringbearers at the rival 
affair. 

A hasty look at the record shows little 
reason for such a demeanor. Other than 
temporary successes on minimum wage leg- 
islation and the housing bill, Republicans 
had scored no victories on the legislative 
front—in fact, the number of defecting 
minority Members has steadily increased in 
both Houses. Despite administration errors 
in the handling of Laos, Cuba and tractors, 
Gallup poll ratings of President Kennedy’s 
personal popularity and of the Democratic 
Party “image” reached all-time highs. Spe- 
cial elections for House seats maintained the 
status quo, though a Republican came close 
in Arizona’s Second District. In fact, the 
House Elections Subcommittee further nar- 
rowed Republican representation by revers- 
ing an election certificate held by a Repub- 
lican from Indiana. Why, then, are 
thoughts of a resurgence in Republicans’ 
minds today? 

For one thing, Republican leadership has 
galvanized into action in a positive way. 
President Eisenhower has returned to the 
political wars and has effectively made a case 
for balanced budgets and fiscal responsi- 
bility. He has started an aggressive program 
of recognizing the work of young Republican 
Senators and Representatives and of dedi- 
cating his “emeritus” years to the service of 
his party and his country. 

Representative WImLIAM MILLER, newly 
elected Republican national chairman, has 
already shown a determination to reorganize 
the committee machinery for victory in 1962 
as well as in 1964. 

Senator Goldwater, Governor Rockefeller, 
and former Vice President Nixon have all 
been in great demand for speaking engage- 
ments, and have aided in building up a 
party organization strong enough to insure 
victory for whomever the 1964 Presidential 
nominee might be. Regardless of which of 
several candidates become Republican con- 
gresional campaign committee chairman, the 
committee will exert new and improved ef- 
forts to control the House in 1962 elections. 

Efforts to develop positive Republican 
Party policy on major issues of the day have 
evolved, contrary to the allegations of some. 
In the House, for example, our Republican 
Policy Committee has formed a Subcommit- 
tee on Special Projects to create a liaison 
with academic and professional experts and 
to prepare details in conjunction with con- 
gressional task forces, releasing extensive 
reports on the floor of the House on such 
subjects as defense, foreign policy, employ- 
ment, and education. 

The Republican Party is thus in no sense 
anti-intellectual nor negative. Soon this sub- 
committee will release a major report on 
“Employment in the Dynamic American 
Economy,” coordinated by Subcommittee 
Chairman JOHN RuHopes, of Arizona, and 
directed by THomas CuRrRTIs, of Missouri. 
About 25 top professors of economics, from 
institutions such as Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
and Stanford, have contributed background 
papers. Some 50 Republican Congressmen, 
almost half first-termers, will participate in 
the shaping of the final recommendations, 
and the idea of this and prior reports was 
heartily endorsed and supported by the 
House Republican leadership. 

Further, the House Policy Committee 
meets weekly; studies issues involving pro- 
posed legislation; and takes stands for and 
against various proposals. Representative 
HALLeEcK enunciates the determined policy 
at the weekly “Ev and Charlie” leadership 
meeting and, even though this might not 
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meet the standards of entertainment set up 
by self-appointed critics of the news media, 
it does spell out what has been supported 
by a geographically representative committee 
of House Republicans. 

By serving its role as the loyal opposition, 
the Republican Party does more than merely 
oppose proposals of the Kennedy administra- 
tion which it feels are dangerous, fiscally 
unsound, or more easily accomplished by 
other means. It has also proposed reason- 
able alternatives in many instances, and has 
throughout the first 140 days made positive 
suggestions of its own. Those administra- 
tion actions adjudged sound and beneficial 
to the Nation, such as temporary extension 
of unemployment compensation and expan- 
sion of aid to dependent children programs, 
have been advocated and supported by GOP 
members. It is also evident that Republican 
Members of both bodies have exercised com- 
mendable restraint in their comments on ad- 
ministration foreign policy blunders in the 
interest of national unity behind the Presi- 
dent in times of great world tension. 

Finally, the Republican Party program has 
shown signs of acceptance by the American 
people. The election of Senator Tower in 
Texas was certainly encouraging. Letters 
pouring in to Congressmen of both parties 
so strongly espouse Republican stands on fis- 
cal responsibility that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has had to hurriedly or- 
ganize an “Operation Support” program to 
spontaneously flood congressional offices with 
mail supporting the Kennedy program. This 
support seems somewhat tardy and insuffi- 
cient in light of true public opinion on such 
questions as Federal aid to education, trac- 
tors for Castro, and medical care for the aged 
under social security. 

However, with all these optimistic trends 
the road still lies long and narrow ahead. A 
blueprint for Republican action in the next 
few years would certainly include at least 
the following steps: 

1. An all-out effort to get the story of the 
Republican Party across to the people as an 
alternative to the administration program 
and policies. The Democrats have managed 
to convince many of the American people 
that their $1.15 minimum wage bill calls for 
$1.25. Many feel by their perusal of the news- 
papers that the administration has brought 
a sluggish economy through a recession, 
rather than realizing that a dynamic econ- 
omy has emerged once more by the unleash- 
ing of private enterprise forces. Fiscal in- 
tegrity, positive foreign policy geared to vic- 
tory in the cold war, and attention to the 
individual rather than masses and classes— 
all regments of GOP policy—must be sold to 
the American people by young, attractive 
candidates despite the handicap of a some- 
times hostile press. 

In the House we have leaders like Repre- 
sentative JOHN RHODES, Representative JoHN 
Byrnes, Representative Jerry Forp, Rep- 
resentative Tom Curtis, Representative 
MELVIN LAIRD, and many others who 
are young, able, and articulate. They cor- 
rectly are not concerned as much with an 
image as with the presentation of a philoso- 
phy and a program. They feel that the 
American people want facts and alternatives 
from the Republican Party and that they can 
turn to television commercials for image 
identification. If we can have able candi- 
dates tell the public our program in 1962 
and 1964 in a clear and honest way, part of 
the battle will have been won. 

2. Regardless of how able our candidates, 
our stand on issues, and our financial status, 
the most important feature of a political 
party that wants to win, like William Blake’s 
definition of art and science, is that it ‘‘can- 
not exist but in minutely organized particu- 
lars.” And let’s face it—the only reason 
Republicans do not control the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government today is be- 
cause of the vast organization of COPE which 
supported President Kennedy during the 
past campaign. Millions of Republicans, at 
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National, State, and local levels, apparently 
feel that Republicanism will sell itself, and 
that candidates will win elections without 
doorbell ringing and a personal organiza- 
tional level from the precinct on up. 

Democrats have been there “fustust with 
the mostust” in registration drives, in pre- 
cinct canvassing, in “get-out-the-vote” 
drives, and, of course, in counting the votes 
in many city areas of our Nation. The way 
for Republicans to recapture city votes lies 
as much in improved precinct organization 
as it does in shaping stands on civil rights, 
urban renewal, and mass transportation to 
conform with the views of city voters. Re- 
publicans must, as Iam sure they will, organ- 
ize a comparable force to see that every pos- 
sible Republican voter is located, registered, 
given an opportunity to work for his party 
and, most important, that he is voted on 
election day—at least once. This force must 
also combat illegal and unethical tactics by 
our opposition, and see to it that the Ameri- 
can people are not deprived of their rightful 
choice as their elected representative in 1962 
or thereafter. 

3. The most important immediate task is 
the election of a Republican Congress in 
1962. A vote profile must be made of every 
congressional seat, North and South alike, 
following the redistricting now going on in 
several States. Able candidates must be 
found, encouraged, and supported in every 
district in the country. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of starting with a deficit 
of over 100 safe Democratic seats in the 
South because we don’t want to defeat our 
conservative friends from some of those 
areas. Our so-caled friends, in many cases, 
voted against us on the packing of the Rules 
Committee, on minimum wage and de- 
pressed areas legislation, and not one sup- 
ported our candidate for Speaker of the 
House. 

We must also survey some of the veteran 
Congressmen whose victory margin has con- 
tinued to decline in the past few elections. 
These incumbents may need help, and 
should be given whatever public relations’ 
service, materials, or campaign personnel 
they need. When this is done, we can con- 
centrate on taking about 50 new seats in 
the 1962 elections without the worry of 
losing 10 or 12 of our own incumbents 
and thus failing to capture the House. 
Sixty or seventy hopeful districts then must 
be targeted and “all hell” unleashed on the 
Democratic incumbents—their voting rec- 
ords, their philosophies and their local 
weaknesses—in an all-out successful cam- 
paign to unseat them. 

In these ways the Republican Party must 
work in the years ahead. We have already 
come a long way by our responsible opposi- 
tion, our positive approach to issues of 
the day, and by our successful appeal to the 
American people for fiscal integrity and for 
a foreign policy based on more than mere 
opposition to communism, peace at any 
price and survival only. Organizations 
such as the Republican policy committee of 
the House of Representatives will continue 
to take the lead in selling the Republican 
Party to America on its own merits—for, as 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “people who 
like this sort of thing will find this the sort 
of thing they like.” 





Americans Do Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
pleased to include, as a part of my re- 
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marks, a news story from the Wash- 
ington Post in which the Vice President 
is quoted from a speech he made to the 
graduating class of the Capitol Page 
School. I, too, believe that American 
should speak out whenever any action 
of a group, or an Official of the Gov- 
ernment, is believed to be against the 
best interest of our country and the 
people. Happily for America, the peo- 
ple do not hesitate to make themselves 
heard. I am sure many of you have 
been, as I have, beseiged with mail from 
the folks at home deploring the adminis- 
tration sanction of the ransom demands 
of Fidel Castro. The American people 
are aroused over submitting to black- 
mail and they are letting us know in no 
uncertain terms, that we should not 
submit to the demands of the Cuban 
Communist dictator. I hope the ad- 
ministration will listen to the voice of 
the people and rescind its ill-advised ac- 
tion in this regard. I hope the people 
will, as the Vice President suggests in 
the news story which follows, speak out 
when our free institutions are threat- 
ened: 

[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1961] 
Speak OvuT, JOHNSON TELLS AMERICANS 
Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON called 

on responsible Americans yesterday to raise 

their voices against “ill-considered assaults 
on the fundamental institutions of our free 
society.” 

Nowhere in a speech to the graduating 
class of the Capitol Page School did JoHn- 
SON mention the name of the John Birch 
Society. 

But he made it clear he was demanding an 
end to the kind of charges of disloyalty 
Robert Welch, head of the society, has made 
against former President Eisenhower, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and others. 

“There is abroad among some Americans 
today a contagion of despair; a belief that 
our country is being outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, and outflanked by an adversary both 
irresistible and implacable,” JOHNSON said. 

“From this belief, there comes a rising 
cry for America to withdraw from the world, 
retreat from our opportunities, surrender 
our gains, and turn inward on ourselves 
with suspicion and distrust. 

“I propose that it is time for responsible 
Americans—without regard to party—to 
make their voices heard, first, against irre- 
sponsible attacks upon the policies which 
have built our strength and secured our 
liberties, and, second, against ill-considered 
assaults upon the fundamental institutions 
of our free society.” 





American Copper Smelters and Refineries 
Endangered 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letters point out the danger 
which faces American smelters from un- 
fair Japanese trade practices. Japan 
has imposed a 10-percent ad valorem 
duty on imports of refined copper. This 
results in an artificially high price for 
copper in that nation. 
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The duty permits the Japanese smelt- 
ers to pay $100 per ton more for copper 
ores—which are in limited supply in the 
world—than it is economically possible 
for U.S. smelters to pay. Because of the 
inability to obtain copper ore, the smelter 
in Tacoma, Wash., has reduced its work 
force from about 1,200 down to 600. Un- 
less our Government can negotiate suc- 
cessfully with the Japanese Govern- 
ment to correct the current situation, 
the Tacoma smelter faces the possibility 
of closure. 

The letters follow: 

American SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., April 7, 1961. 

Hon. THor C. TOLLEFSON, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ToLterson: The future opera- 
tion of our copper smelter and refinery at 
Tacoma, Wash., appears to be jeopardized 
by preclusive purchases of copper raw ma- 
teriais by the Japanese. I am writing to en- 
list your interest in the problem. 

Our Tacoma plant has operated continu- 
ously since 1890 having been built a few 
years after the Northern Pacific Railroad 
completed its first line to the Pacific coast. 
While the plant serves as a smelter outlet 
for copper and precious metal ores produced 
in the Northwest, the bulk of its tonnage 
has for many years come from foreign 
sources, principally from British Columbia, 
Peru, Chile, and the Philippines. Aided by 
its tidewater location, the Tacoma plant has 
long been one of the principal custom smel- 
ters of the world, gathering ores and concen- 
trates from copper-producing countries 
throughout the world and selling a substan- 
tial proportion of its production in interna- 
tional markets. 

the period 1953-58, our Tacoma 
plant produced approximately 95,000 tons of 
refined copper per annum and employed ap- 
proximately 1,150 persons. During 1959 and 
1960, as the Japanese aggressively purchased 
raw materials away from Tacoma, production 
declined to about 65,000 tons. At the pres- 
ent time the plant is operating at a little 
over half capacity, and employs about 600 
men. As we see the Japanese making fur- 
ther inroads on the tonnage that would 
normally be smelted at Tacoma, it becomes 
apparent that available smelter intake may 
soon decline to a point where it will not 
be economically feasible to continue opera- 
tion of the plant. 

The Japanese competition for raw mate- 
rials is unfair by any standards. Their 
smelters and refineries are not more effi- 
cient due principally to the fact that by 
Western standards they are of relatively 
small size, each plant producing from 1,000 
te 3,000 tons of copper monthly. In gen- 
eral, their lower labor costs are offset by 
higher power costs. They are able to pur- 
chase copper ores in competition with West- 
ern smelters only because, through tariffs 
and import licensing restrictions, Japan 
maintains an internal price for copper on 
an average of about 5 cents a pound above 
the world price. This gives the Japanese 
smelter an advantage or subsidy of about 
$100 per ton of contained copper, which can 
be and is being used to purchase desired 
supplies of raw materials previously shipped 
to other custom smelters whose governments 
provide no similar advantage through trade 
restrictions. 

The Japanese impose a tariff of 10 percent 
ad valorem on refined copper, whereas cop- 
per in ores and concentrates is admitted free. 
U.S. smelters pay the same tariff on copper 
in ores and concentrates as is paid on cop- 
per in refined form. In addition, the Jap- 
anese Government strictly controls, through 
licensing, the quantity of refined copper 
admitted to Japan, whereas copper in ores 
and concentrates is freely admitted. 

Thus, sponsored by its Government, the 
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Japanese industry imports of copper in ores 
and concentrates have increased from 8,000 
tons in 1955 to an estimated 112,000 tons 
in 1960. According to figures compiled by 
the principal Japanese smelters, this total 
will increase again to 135,000 tons in 1961. 

At any given time, there is a limited sup- 
ply of copper ores and concentrates avail- 
able in the world. The Japanese have thus 
had to purchase available supplies pre- 
viously handled by other custom smelters, 
including Tacoma. In the past few years 
Tacoma has lost tonnages in Chile, Peru, 
Isle of Cyprus, and various other countries, 
and even from its neighbors in British Co- 
lumbia, to the Japanese. It bears repeat- 
ing that the Japanese are able to purchase 
these substantial tonnages in competition 
with Western smelters only because of the 
high Japanese price for refined copper which 
is maintained by trade restrictions. 

We have kept the responsible staff officials 
of the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information informed of the facts 
bearing on this situation. We have sug- 
gested that the Japanese purchase program, 
which was implemented through trade re- 
strictions, constitutes an unfair trade policy 
calling for consultations under Articles 
XXIII or XXII of the GATT Agreement. We 
understand that the matter was taken up 
informally with the Japanese at the GATT 
meetings currently in progress in Geneva 
but that they were not interested in discuss- 
ing the problem. This is not surprising. 

We note that the Japanese Prime Minister 
will be visiting Washington in June for the 
purpose, among other things, of discussing 
trade matters. We believe that the matter 
discussed herein is of sufficient importance 
to have a place on that agenda. The objec- 
tive should be to secure a liberalization of 
the Japanese trade restrictions relating to 
the importation of refined copper and to slow 
down the headlong expansion of the Japa- 
nese smelting and refining industry which 
is now going forward at the expense of west- 
ern smelters. Preclusive purchasing, im- 
plemented by Government trade restrictions, 
is a form of economic warfare and should be 


recognized as such. 

We enlist your help to this end in the hope 
of insuring continued operation of the 
Tacoma smelter. We would welcome your 
suggestions as to any further steps we might 
take to press our case. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. E. SHINKOSKEY. 
May 29, 1961. 

Dear Mr. ToOLLEFSoN: I am writing this be- 
cause of an article that was published in the 
Tacoma News Tribune May 25, 1961. 

I am the business agent and secretary of 
the Tacoma Smeltermen’s Union Local No. 
25 which represents the production and 
maintenance workers at the Tacoma 
Smelter. 

First of all I would like to say that there 
is no one any more concerned with the ore 
situation at the Tacoma smelter than our 
organization or myself personally, but I do 
believe that there are some questions that 
have to be answered by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. and Mr. R. E. Shinkoskey 
before they can hope to pray for any Gov- 
ernment action to avert further reductions 
in the work force at the Tacoma smelter. 

A few years ago the Federal Government 
loaned the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. $110 million to help in the exploration 
and development of the Toquepala property 
in Peru. We, as union officials, were told 
at that time by Mr. Shinkoskey that the sur- 
plus concentrates that were produced at this 
mine would be sent to the Tacoma smelter 
for processing. This never materialized. We 
met with Mr. Shinkoskey a few months ago 
and asked him where the surplus concen- 
trates from the Toquepala property were be- 
ing sent. We were told by Mr. Shinkoskey 
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that these concentrates were being sold and 
shipped to the Japanese. Upon questioning 
Mr. Shinkoskey on this matter his statement 
was, this was purely a matter of good busi- 
ness because the Japanese were paying pre- 
mium prices for the ore. We were also told 
by Mr. Shinkoskey that in addition to this 
the surplus of concentrates from the Mount 
Isa property in Australia, another property of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., were 
also being sold to the Japanese for the same 
reason. 

Now I ask you, Mr. Congressman, does 
this make any sense to you? The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. are selling their 
own ore to the Japanese for a premium price 
because of the Japanese Government sub- 
sidy, at the expense of one of their American 
plants, the Tacoma smelter, and now pray- 
ing for Government action so that they may 
reap a harvest on the other end at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

I, as an American taxpayer and also as 
@ union official, am not against American 
Government subsidy as a means to alleviate 
the pressure of the Japanese subsidy, but I 
am emphatically opposed to any Govern- 
ment help through American tax dollars te 
any American corporation that is sacrificing 
its own production in this country and al- 
lowing the plants that tax writeoffs helped 
these same corporations to build and mod- 
ernize, deteriorate to a point that it is eco- 
nomically unfeasible to repair them and also 
the sacrifice of jobs of hundreds of its long 
time employees, so that these same corpora- 
tions may sell their raw materials to foreign 
buyers that are paying premium prices be- 
cause of a foreign government subsidy. 

The Japanese Government for some time 
has been using its exchange and import 
controls to sharply limit the importation 
of refined copper and fabricated copper pro- 
ducts. The effect of this policy has been 
to artificially raise the internal price of 
refined copper in Japan and to greatly sti- 
mulate the Japanese copper refining and 
smelting industries. Japanese smelters have 
reached out all over the world for scrap 
copper and concentvate to feed the growing 
demand for copper in Japan. They have 
gone into copper mining ventures in Africa, 
South America and the South Sea Islands— 
they are successfully outbidding Australian 
smelters for Australian concentrates, Ameri- 
can smelters for Philippine and British Col- 
umbian concentrates. Japanese pressure on 
the American scrap copper market has 
driven the U.S. price of eopper scrap up 
to the equivalent of 3314 cents per pound of 
refined copper, according to the Wall Street 
Journal of May 25. This is 244 cents more 
than the current U.S. quotation for refined 
copper. 

The Japanese smelters are able to outbid 
all other smelters because of the artificially 
high price of copper resulting from Japa- 
nese Government controls. The use of 
these controls contravenes obligations 
undertaken by Japan when it became a sig- 
natory to the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. Consequently we feel that the 
executive branch should be requested to take 
this matter up with the Japanese Govern- 
ment, with a view to bringing these practices 
to an end. 

I feel compelled to ask you and the De- 
partment of Commerce to cause an investi- 
gation into these matters before you urge 
President Kennedy to include the future of 
the Tacoma smelter, as such, on his agenda 
of forthcoming talks with the Japanese 
Prime Minister. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Sena- 
tors Magnuson and Jackson and also to Mr. 
Horace White our international representa- 
tive in Washington. 

I certainly will appreciate any help that 
you may be able to give us on this matter. 

Yours truly, 
WiLtr1aM E. LEE, 

Business Agent, Tacoma Smeltermen’s 

Union, : 
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JuNE 2, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. ToLLeEFsOoN: You have re- 
quested information with respect to sales to 
the Japanese by mines in Peru and Australia 
in which the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. has an interest. 

1. Peru: The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. owns a 51'4-percent interest in 
the Southern Peru Copper Corp. which oper- 
ates a mine and a smelter in southern Peru. 
The mine and smelter began operations in 
late 1959. In December 1959, approximately 
6,600 tons of copper concentrates containing 
about 20 percent copper produced by South- 
ern Peru were sold to Japanese smelters be- 
cause Tacoma’s backlog of concentrates 
awaiting smelting at that time made ship- 
ment to that smelter impractical. 

During 1959 the Tacoma plant was shut 
down by strikes for a total of 7 months. In 
December of that year, a large quantity of 
copper concentrates which had accumulted 
during the strike was backed up at the Ta- 
coma plant, in various Puget Sound ports, 
and at the mines shipping to Tacoma. At 
the time, it was estimated that the concen- 
trates then on hand would take almost a 
year to process. Tacoma, therefore, was not 
at the time in a position to purchase addi- 
tional tonnage. 

The 6,600 tons of concentrates from the 
Southern Peru mine constituted a one-shot 
sale which was necessary because of operat- 
ing difficulties experienced by Southern Peru 
in starting up its own smelter. It is antici- 
pated that in the future all concentrates 
produced by Southern Peru will be smelted 
in Peru. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. 
through its wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Northern Peru Copper Corp., owns the Quir- 
uvilca copper mine in northern Peru. The 
entire output of this mine has always been 
shipped to Tacoma. 

2. Australia: The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. owns approximately 53 percent 
of the stock of Mount Isa Mines, Ltd., which 
operates a mine, a smelter, and an elec- 
trolytic copper refinery in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. The balance of the stock is publicly 
held primarily by investors in Australia and 
England. The company is managed by Aus- 
tralians under an Australian board of di- 
rectors. én 

In 1958, Mount Isa embarked on a program 
to expand its copper mining and smelting 
facilities. This expansion led to a tempo- 
rary surplus of copper concentrates which 
will continue only until its enlarged smelting 
facilities come into operation this fall. 

The 1959 strikes at Tacoma, referred to 
above, limited Tacoma’s purchases from 
Mount Isa to 10,000 tons of concentrates 
during 1959 and 1960. The excess remaining 
was sold by Mount Isa to Japanese smelters. 

More recently, because of intensified Jap- 
anese competition, Tacoma has not been able 
to offer Mount Isa competitive terms. In 
addition to the indirect subsidy which we 
have discussed, the Japanese, in the case of 
purchases in Australia, enjoy a freight ad- 
vantage over Tacoma of more than $2 per ton 
of concentrates. 

In any case, it is expected that Mount Isa 
will cease to be a seller of concentrates later 
this year. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the 
sale of concentrates to Japanese smelters 
from mines in which the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. owns an interest, have both 
involved temporary surpluses resulting from 
local operating conditions which developed 
at a time when the concentrates concerned 
could not be handled at Tacoma. 


Moreover and quite apart from the physi- 
cal facts of the situation, it must be borne 
in mind that American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. owns only a bare majority of the 
shares in Southern Peru and Mount Isa. 
As noted above, all of the copper concen- 
trates produced in Peru by its wholly owned 
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subsidiary have regularly been shipped to 
Tacoma. Similarly, the copper fraction of 
the concentrates produced at the company’s 
Buchans, Newfoundland, lead-zinc mine 
have regularly been shipped to Tacoma. 
These tonnages, however, can satisfy only 
about 10 percent of Tacoma’s requirements. 
You may be assured that we are making 

every effort to secure for Tacoma the maxi- 
mum possible tonnage of copper concen- 
trates and that we will earnestly continue 
such efforts. 

Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING 
Co., 
R. L. JOURDAN. 





School Aid Bill a Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important and far-reaching pieces 
of legislation pending before the Con- 
gress is the so-called Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. This bill has passed the 
U.S. Senate and is presently before the 
Rules Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It contains precious little 
“aid”, but is a liberal education to any- 
one who takes the trouble to study it. 

In the past I have supported a Fed- 
eral aid program for schools based on 
proven need and a certain amount of 
proven inability to pay—at a time when 
we had a balanced budget. At the pres- 
ent time there is no hope for a balanced 
Federal budget. Our Government is 
carrying a staggering $290 billion debt. 
What it “gives” must come from the 
citizen either by taking another hunk 
out of his paycheck for income tax, bor- 
rowing more money for him to pay later, 
or cutting the value of his savings by 
printing more cheap dollars. 

When money is sent to Washington 
and then returned to the States tied up 
in a pretty package labeled “Federal 
aid,” its true costs are deceiving. The 
present school bill involves expenditure 
of $214 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 
No one knows how much of this money 
will stick in Washington or how fast the 
National Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will grow. 

To demonstrate this “homely truth,” 
an economics teacher once passed a piece 
of ice from hand to hand around the 
class. It started fist-size and wound up 
a mere marble—the more hands it passed 
through, the smaller it got. 

Actually, the bill penalizes the many 
States whose taxpayers have built new 
schoolhouses, decreased the classroom 
shortages, and raised teachers’ salaries. 

As people throughout the country be- 
come more familiar with this legislation, 
they will agree with the caption on the 
following editorial “School Aid Bill a 
Fraud.” Many discerning editors and 
publishers are familiarizing themselves 
with this legislation. Mr. Richard H. 
Amberg, publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, ‘is one of those in- 
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formed publishers. I draw your atten- 
tion to the editorial appearing in his 
paper. You will note that in his State 
of Missouri, taxpayers will pay $1.22 
in Federal tax for every dollar returned 
in Federal school aid. In my own State 
of Ohio, $1.50 sent to Washington will 
get $1 back to the State for school aid. 
This is as silly as betting on a horse you 
know is going to lose. 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
June 8, 1961] 


Scuoo.t Am Brix A Fravup 


The House Rules Committee in Congtess 
is expected to act this week on a bill to pro- 
vide what is called, with a straight face, Fed- 
eral aid to education. This bill is a fraud 
on the public, which has largely been sold 
by promises that the schools will get some- 
thing for nothing. 

The administration bill calls for an aver- 
age grant to each State of $15 a year for 
every child in average daily attendance in 
schools. This small $15 handout will still 
add up to $2,500 million in the next 3 years, 
if Congress approves the bill. 

But that is just a starter. Once the pre- 
cedent is set, Congress will be under irresisti- 
ble pressure to up the subsidy. Eventually 
the country’s public school burden will be 
dumped on Uncle Sam’s shoulders. And 
Washington bureaucracy will dictate our 
education policies. 

Who will benefit by this bill? Not Mis- 
sourians. They will pay $1.22 in Federal 
taxes for every $1 of aid sent them from 
Washington by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Illinois won’t benefit, either Its residents 
will contribute $2 in Federal taxes for every 
$1 that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare kicks back to them. 

That fact caused at least one Democratic 
Senator to revolt against his party’s leader- 
ship on this issue. Senator THomMas Dopp, of 
Connecticut, figured out that his constit- 
uents would pay $55 million in Federal taxes 
to finance the program—and get back $15 
million in Federal aid. In short, a net loss 
of $40 million. That’s enough to build 4,000 
classrooms in Connecticut at $10,000 each, 
or to give 40,000 Connecticut teachers a pay 
increase of $1,000 a year. He voted “No.” 


“Who will profit by this bill? A handful of 


States, most of them in Dixie, including such 
oil-rich States as Texas and Oklahoma. 

But the biggest winner will be Washing- 
ton’s already swollen bureaucracy. HEW will 
handle the funds, and this new Department 
has already mushroomed without a huge, 
Federal aid program to administer. 

HEW started out January 1, 1954, with 
34,939 employees on its payroll. By the start 
of this year, the number had reached 
65,4833—almost double. Its budget in 1954 
was $1,982 million. This year it’s 
$3,716,294,000. 

The U.S. Office of Education, part of HEW’s 
empire, has increased its staff 400 percent 
in the last 6 years. 

Given a multibillion dollar aid program 
to batten on, HEW should grow like Jack’s 
beanstalk. 

The Globe-Democrat is not opposed to 
higher teachers’ salaries and fine school 
buildings. Exactly the contrary. This news- 
paper was the first major daily to endorse 
and fight for the State’s school foundation 
program. That program substantially raised 
State support of local schools and helped 
equalize education opportunities all over 
Missouri. 

But the Globe-Democrat is unalterably op- 
posed to phony Federal aid that will in- 
evitably result in real Federal control. 

School lobbyists say that Federal control 
is a bogeyman, invoked to frighten the 
timid. But is it? 
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Uncle Sam now subsidizes vocational 
training in high schools. This program be- 
gan in the World War I era—to ease a criti- 
eal shortage of men with mechanical train- 
ing. 

World War I has been over for 42 years, 
but the Federal program—like all Federal 
programs—goes on and on. 

Under this Federal aid program, Wash- 
ington lays down rigid rules that must be 
met before it pays off. Otherwise no Federal 
aid or subsidy. 

The U.S. Office of Education has already 
announced its plans to develop a national 
policy in education by standardizing the 
curriculums and organization of the public 
schools. This statement should have an omi- 
nous ring to educators, and parents, in fact, 
to all Americans. 

When Washington says it will give you 
something for nothing—with no strings at- 
tached—the public should look twice before 
it swallows the bait: 

The U.S. Senate has already passed this 
costly, dishonest Federal aid bill. Its fate 
now rests with the House. 

The Globe-Democrat hopes the Nation’s 
Representatives will be more courageous in 
standing up to White House pressure and the 
powerful school lobby than the Senate 
proved. 


Mr. Speaker, after listening to testi- 
mony for nearly 5 years regarding our 
education system, I am convinced this 
important matter must be handled 
through our State legislators and local 
boards of education. If the plan pro- 
posed by many States’ Governors, which 
requires a return of a percentage of in- 
come tax paid by the citizens of each 
State, were adopted and the suggested 
minimum percentage for school support 
were adhered to, Ohio would have $89,- 
633,000 for school improvements, which 
is $50 million more than they would get 
under the administration bill. Ohio is 
scheduled to receive $39,517,893 under 
the administration bill, but the proposed 
formula proves we would have to pay 
in $61 million to get the $39 million 
back. About the same ratio would apply 
to the State of Missouri. I could go on 
and list more fantastic figures, but there 
are more important issues involved in 
this legislation than just dollars. There 
are those who want aid to parochial and 
private schools. There are those who 
want to ignore the Supreme Court school 
integration ruling. There are those 
persons holding influential positions in 
the National Education Association who 
honestly and sincerely believe that the 
Federal Government ought to dictate 
our Nation’s education policy. The re- 
cent report of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion expressed strong support for the 
further centralization and Government 
participation in control of the Nation’s 
education system. 

The question of need for Federal in- 
tervention is raised by the fact that 
fewer than 1 percent of the school 
districts in the Nation have to date 
bonded themselves to the legal limits set 
by local and State governments. In ad- 
dition, private districts have constructed 
660,000 new classrooms during the past 
10 years, which is substantially more 
than the level of classroom construction 
outlined for the next decade by the Ken- 
nedy school aid bill. 

This administration aid proposal has 
a lulling line, but poses real danger to 
local control of education and is merely 
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financial hocus-pocus. The taxpayers 
who support it are going to be just like 
the man who thought he did so well in 
Las Vegas. He went there in a $5,000 
Cadillac and came home in a $45,000 
Greyhound bus. 





Red China: The Real Enemy in 
Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Barron’s 
national business and financial weekly 
has published an intriguing article that 
throws some sharp, new light on our 
problems in southeast Asia. 

The real enemy in that area is Red 
China, the article contends, and evi- 
dence has mounted that behind the Pei- 
ping regime’s fierce exterior lies weak- 
ness, not strength. 

We have been backing down from one 
of the greatest bullies of all time in Red 
China, and because of the vacillations of 
our State Department the article implies 
that the United States is sowing the seed 
for more ridicule, more defeats. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues, which appeared in the 
May 22 issue of Barron’s Weekly. 

At the first session of the international 
conference on Laos, which began last week 
in Geneva, Marshal Chen Yi, Foreign Min- 
ister of Communist China, had some char- 
acteristically harsh things to say about the 
United States. This country, he charged in 
an angry speech, has been guilty of such 
crimes as sabotage, secret support of a rebel 
clique, and other grave threats to the peace 
and security of southeast Asia. According 
to one on-the-scene account, the unexpected 
attack shattered the air of good fellowship 
that had marked the start of the talks. 
It also led some observers to deduce that 
the negotiations may drag on for quite 
awhile, a suspicion which deepened at the 
news that the Peiping delegation had signed 
6-month leases on limousines and other 
amenities of diplomatic life. 

By word and deed alike, then, the far- 
from-inscrutable orientals have signified 
their determination to drive a hard bar- 
gain with the West. Whether or not they 
will succeed in their aim remains to be 
seen—although the later’s record of com- 
promise and retreat of late leaves scant 
grounds for hope. Win, lose, or draw, how- 
ever, the clever Chinese, by their very pres- 
ence in Geneva, have achieved a remarkable 
feat of statecraft. Somehow they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading their enemies that they 
are leading from strength, when in fact they 
are in deep trouble. Specifically, owing in 
large measure to Communist misrule, Chi- 
nese agriculture has suffered a series of 
staggering crop failures. The hapless land, 
in consequence, has been ravaged by the 
worst famine in over a century, while peas- 
ant discontent has burgeoned to the point 
where, in the view of some authorities, it 
constitutes a tangible threat to the Red 
regime. In the circumstances the United 
States and its allies plainly have nothing 
to lose and much to gain by standing firm 
on Laos. At the same time, these startling 
events ought to explode, once and for all, 
the shoddy leftwing myth of China’s great 
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leap forward. Peiping long has been pleased 
to deride the United States as a paper tiger. 
It’s high time Washington realized that it 
is dealing with a paper dragon. 

Evidence on this score has mounted in im- 
pressive fashion lately. Around the turn of 
the year, Red China announced that nearly 
150 million acres, or more than half the total 
arable land, had been scourged by a remark- 
able series of natural disasters, including 
drought, floods and typhoons. Peiping 
warned that a serious food shortage threat- 
ened. Since than its actions have spoken 
louder than words. In an obvious move of 
desperation, China has signed 2'%,-year con- 
tracts with Canada and Australia to buy, for 
hard cash, some $500 million worth of grain. 
Beset by famine and plague, the Chinese 
people have grown increasingly restive under 
the Communist yoke. Walls have blossomed 
with subversive slogans and rioting has 
broken out. Conditions, in fact, have grown 
so bad that on his visit to the Far East last 
week, Vice President JOHNSON was told that 
the mainland might be ripe for revolt. 

For the calamities which have befallen 
them, the Chinese Communists (and their 
busy apologists abroad) place the blame on 
nature. The fault, however, plainly lies not 
in their stars but in themselves. To begin 
with, their official recitation of disaster came 
only after the 1960 crop had been harvested, 
or far too late to ring true. Moreover, Pei- 
ping has contracted to buy Canadian wheat 
through 1963, in evident anticipation of crop 
failures to come. Its prudence is well ad- 
vised. For since 1949, when it conquered the 
mainland, the Red regime systematically and 
ruthlessly has set about destroying the 
ancient roots of Chinese agriculture. Thus 
it proceeded to murder the village gentry 
and well-to-do farmers, who traditionally 
looked after the country’s irrigation and 
drainage works. In collectivism run riot, it 
sought to herd the peasants into so-called 
communes (a frightful experiment which, 
like the backyard steel furnaces, now has 
been scraped). Liquidation of local know- 
how and stifling of peasant incentive have 
led to a steady decline in farm productivity 
and, inevitably, to nationwide famine. 

China’s plight, in short, is a damning 
indictment of communism. It also happens 
to be a savage commentary on the poor 
judgment of a good many Western political 
and intellectual leaders, who have accepted 
at face value Peiping’s exaggerated claims. 
“New China’s victory over the eternal plague 
of hunger is as startling an event as the 
conquest of interplanetary space,” applauded 
the former head of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations in 
the fall of 1959. From such high sources 
have come the biased analyses and spurious 
statistics which have served to document the 
view, so popular in some quarters, that Mao 
Tse-tung’s great leap forward has been a 
spectacular success; that China threatens to 
overtake the snaillike progress of Nehru’s 
India; and that, in consequence, the United 
States must do everything possible to spur 
its hard-pressed entry in the competitive 
race for prestige in Asia. 

Faulty premises and false conclusions in- 
evitably have spawned bad policy. Regard- 
ing India, the distorted view of Chinese 
prowess has helped to gain the reluctant 
consent of Congress and the voters to mas- 
sive grants and loans for which neither 
recipient nor donor has much to show. Now, 
at Geneva, it threatens to yield the Commu- 
nist conspiracy a gratuitous victory which it 
never could gain by force of arms. For in 
Laos (as in North and South Vietnam and 
in Korea) the enemy, whatever uniform he 
may be wearing, is Red China. And Red 
China, which willy-nilly depends on the 
free world to feed its starving people, is 
simply in no position to fight. Behind its 
fierce exterior, as nobody knows better than 
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the Peiping regime, 
strength. 

Whatever the outcome on Laos, the Amer- 
ican people have been badly served, not least 
by their own officials. For in a day and age 
when propaganda has become one of the 
chief pursuits of foreign policy, the State 
Department, instead of broadcasting news of 
the Chinese catastrophe to the world, has 
been strangely mute. Indeed, though long 
privy to the facts, it has made no attempt 
to set the record straight at home. Official 
silence, like secrecy, must be a great temp- 
tation for those in authority. Neither, how- 
ever, befits a society which hopes to be both 
informed and free. 


lies weakness, not 





Abuse of Corporate Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. VANIK. Mr Speaker, the special 
report in today’s Wall Street Journal on 
the abuse of corporate authority by 
officials of the Union Oil Co. and the 
Dillon, Read & Co. points up the need 
for some public surveillance of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate and interna- 
tional business. 

The extensive article points out the 
manipulations by which a fortune was 
made from a $20,000 investment. The 
successful participants in this crude 
abuse of the free enterprise system used 
their corporate authority to extort fab- 
ulous profits from their position—at the 
expense of the stockholders to whom 
they owed a trust—as well as to the 
public. 

This news roundup pointed out the 
manner in which an oil company direc- 
tor arranged for his wife and son to 
profit from personal transactions with 
the company. The profitable $20,000 
investment was arranged by Dillon, 
Read executives, not for their corpora- 
tion but for a group of 27 present and 
past Dillon, Read officials, stockholders, 
and relatives. 

They formed a company, the Barra- 
cuda Tanker Corp., to build tankers with 
borrowed money and charter them ex- 
clusively to the Union Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia under an arrangement that would 
yield almost $50,000 profit each year. 

The relationship this profit “milking” 
arrangement by these Dillon, Read exec- 
utives in their private capacities has to 
the Union Oil underwriting agreement 
with the Dillon, Read Corp. ought to be 
investigated by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. 

This type of manipulation of corpo- 
rate power for personal gain constitutes 
a serious assault upon the free enterprise 
system. The entire matter should be 
publicly aired and the culprits should be 
identified. The case points up a need 
for greater Federal authority to investi- 
gate and study the internal operations of 
corporations engaged in interstate or in- 
ternational business. 

The Wall Street Journal has provided 
a commendable public service in bring- 
ing this case to light. The free enter- 
prise system in America stands to gain 
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when it can purify itself of the internal 
corporate corruption which permits a 
few corporate officials to abuse their 
trust at the expense of the stockholders 
and the public. 





Leo Lerner’s “First Column” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, effec- 
tively and thoroughly blanketing the 
12th District of Illinois and a good part 
of the 8th, 9th, 11th, and 13th Districts, 
the Lerner newspapers, under the able 
guidance of its founder and editor, con- 
tribute greatly to the life of the great 
North Side of Chicago and Cook County. 

Leo Lerner’s “First Column,” which 
graces every edition of the many weekly 
newspapers of the Lerner chain, is 
eagerly awaited by readers who have 
grown in numbers and whose enthusiasm 
for the writer attest to the steady growth 
in stature of the now nationally known 
column. 

The column’s breadth is not easily 
described because it knows no bounds. 
Leo Lerner has commented clearly, 
imaginatively, and forcefully on all as- 
pects of life about him. 

“Another Language” and “Positivism 
Versus Tentativism” are two recent ar- 
ticles which are good examples of Leo 
Lerner’s far-ranging interests. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I commend to my colleagues 
these two articles: 

POSITIVISM VERSUS TENTATIVISM 


Every once in a while I get to wondering 
about the people who are so sure. 

I meet an Eisenhower Republican, and he’s 
so sure of everything he says; there isn’t a 
tentative word in his body. Unhesitatingly 
he is sure that Ike is and was one of the 
world’s greatest men. 

Then I meet somebody who thinks op- 
positely, and who feels more confidence in 
Goldwater or Ev and Charley or Fulton 
Lewis or David Lawrence, and he, too, is so 
certain he and they are right that you can’t 
get into questions. On his face a smile, on 
his mind a padlock. 

Then there are those who think Kennedy 
can do no wrong. 

Then there are those TV and movie critics 
who write for the papers and get drunk on 
their own power to sway public opinion, and 
make fantastically positive assertions as if 
the privilege to write makes them automati- 
cally philosophers and arbiters of public 
morals. Oh, they are so certain. 

This is beginning to sound like “I’ve Got a 
Little List’? from “The Mikado.” And the 
list is long, too. 

Think of the radical, the liberal, the capi- 
talist, the unionist, they’re all on the list 
of the people who are so very, very sure. 
Each one has his own set of answers to the 
world’s wrongs. Today we have also the 
Communists on one side (positive) and the 
conservatist Birchists (equally positive) on 
the other. 

The average man is naturally bewildered 
by all the positivists. He meets them every 
day, he hears them out, and he doesn’t know 
whom or what to believe. His brain becomes 
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a wastebasket of strong ideas: the weaker 
the situation gets, the stronger the ideas get. 
I know one man who begins almost every 
sentence with the words “The answer 
is van 

He doesn’t know the right questions, but 
he Knows all the right answers. 

Isn’t there anyone these days who can 
say, “The answer is maybe, and that’s final’? 

Wisdom comes from a thoughtful appraisal 
of almost any given situation. When you 
think about it, you can choose only the most 
tentative solution, the possible course, the 
nonabsolute. There is even a very 
chance that positive people with intolerably 
positive opinions are betraying their actual 
uncertainty. 

To me, life is a continuously pleasant ex- 
periment which ought to be calmly looked 
at from a scientific point of view. 

I like the attitude of Jonas Salk, the doc- 
tor who developed polio vaccine. He wasn’t 
sure it would work, he wasn’t sure it did 
work (it did) and he isn’t sure it will work 
in the future. He is only sure of the tenta- 
tive facts about his work, and has made 
only tentative predictions. That's what I 
like—operating on maximum predictability. 

It seems nowadays we are suspicious of 
anybody who isn’t positive. We want to live 
in the dreamworld of positivism. 

It makes us feel strong. 

Everything has to havea double-your- 
money-back guarantee of one kind or an- 
other. 

If Dr. Ivy and his Krebiozen friends had 
said “maybe” all along, and their learned 
medical opponents had said “maybe” all 
along the drug would have had a chance 
to show its value even if it had taken 20 
years to judge the actual results. 

So many people are so stupidly positive. 
It seems that society demands this—it has 
no time for anybody who isn’t sure. Yet 
what a blessing it would be if we respected 
the unsure and we looked with more skepti- 
cism upon the absolutists, the wing-dingers, 
the bingo artists who feel they must always 
hit the jackpot and whose opinions go off 
like the White Sox’s scoreboard. 

I know somebody who is so blatantly posi- 
tive, he is even blatantly positive he hates 
blatancy. PA 

Walt Whitman, a man of deep poetic in- 
sight, once wrote, “I will outface the irra- 
tional, and penetrate that which is in it that 
is sarcastic upon me.” 


—_—— 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


One of the manifestations of the teenage 
“revolt” against their elders and the world 
that puzzles them is their own language. 
They want to be able to talk to each other 
without intervention. 

When we were kids, we talked in pig Latin. 
“Ipepay atthay irlgay overay airthay.” Pipe 
that girl over there. 

During the time our children were small, 
my wife and I used to talk in pig Latin te 
maintain adult privacy in the household, 
but the code was soon broken by our juvenile 
geniuses. We were forced to work out more 
secret codes, but as fast as we invented 
them the YCIA (youthful central intelll- 
gence Agency) got onto them. 

Now comes Enid Haupt, editor of Seven- 
teen magazine, who has made public a glos- 
sary of the new teenage language. In 
today’s teen world, says she, only a square 
would call someone a square. Today a hep 
teenager would call a square a hamburger, a 
filmp, a clod, a cube or a slow beat guy. A 
female square is a Zelda. 

I suppose this is all terribly amusing, but, 
knowing the youngsters, I would suggest 
that it’s more serious. It’s an escape, a 
revolution, a bid for freedom. 

Somebody was asking the other day why 
there are so many youngsters today who join 
the extreme rightist groups like the John 
Birch Society. I think I know. The present 
adult generation has been through two 
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world wars and the depression. We relate 
to Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and food for the hungry and social re- 
form. We like the United Nations. We 
were suspicious of Taft and wary of Barry 
GotpwatTer. We were horrified by Hitler 
and Gerald L. K. Smith. 

A certain amount of this has rubbed off 
oppositely on some of the youngsters, in- 
cluding, surprisingly enough, the educated 
ones, They did not feel these issues deeply, 
nor did they suffer from fear of a loss of 
freedom or sustenance, and now a cloud of 
them is found swarming (those in the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s mostly) around MacArthur, 
Nixon, Goldwater, and Robert Welch, who 
wrote the ideology of the John Birch society. 

I believe that a whole lot of this is sheerly 
reactionary to the ideals of the older genera- 
tion, and I think that any psychologist 
would confirm this. 

When Philip Wylie wrote so strongly 
against Momism, I doubt that he realized 
that his ideas would end up at least in part 
a political revolution. 

The teenage lexicon is not necessarily po- 
liticaly revolutionary. I have mixed up the 
defiance in language and the defiance in 
thinking as part of inevitable deep desires 
of the young to make their own way, talk 
their own languages, and learn their own 
truths, the hard way. 

I offer you now some of Miss Enid Haupt’s 
teenage glossary for 1961, if you should en- 
counter it and not have translation ear- 
phones handy: 

A: “Animal” (very good 
hideous” (a character) . 

B: “Blast” (good time); “bun biter” (one 
who helps teacher—to get good marks). 

Cc: “Cold biscuit” (boy or girl with no sex 
appeal). 

D: “Dippydro” (uncertain person);, “dig 
it” (to understand). 

E: “Ernie” (a simpleton); “echo” (a per- 
son who repeats himself) . 

FPF: “Puzz” (a policeman); “fink” (a dis- 
agreeable person) . 

G: “Gluck” (absolutely out of it); “grub- 
bies” (snack). 

H: “Homesteaders” (steadies) . 

I: “Iggle” (ignore) . 

J: “John Law” (a policeman) . 

K: “Kunch” (a nobody); “kelcy” (stupid) ; 
“kookie” (fashionable) . 

L: “Loser” (a boy who isn’t with it). 

M: “Mickey Mousing around” 
around). 

N: “No sweat” (don’t worry). 

O: “Out to lunch” (not aware of what’s 
going on). 

P: “Public prison” (school); “pad” (beat’s 
home); “payola” (get an A on a test). 

R: “Roach” (teen with low morals); “rag- 
top” (convertible) . 

S: “Snowman” (a good-looking boy every- 
one likes); “sosh” (a too-social person). 

T: “Toad” (a person who isn’t quite an 
“Ernie”); “tough” (wonderful, a boy’s high- 
est praise for his girl) . 

W: “Wola” (wonderful); “weed” (ciga- 
rette); “wasted bean” (good for nothing). 

Y: “Yo-yo” (a fool); “yea, man” (yes); 
“you bug me” (you confuse me). 

Z: “Zero” (someone who’s way out). 
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What Makes a President Great? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday night, June 12, 1961, the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Revss], whom I admire very much, and 
one of the ablest and dedicated Members 
of the Congress, delivered an address to 
the members of the Suffolk University 
Law School alumnae, at a dinner which 
took place in the Parker House, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., the title of his address being 
“What Makes a President Great?” 


The address delivered by our colleague, 


Mr. Reuss, received with enthusiasm by 
those present, is both informative and 
timely, which address I include in my 
remarks: 

WuHaT MAKES A PRESIDENT GREAT? 


(Address by Hon. Henry S. Reuss, of Wis- 
consin, to Suffolk Law. School Alumni As- 
sociation, Parker House, Boston, Mass., 
June 12, 1961) 


John F. Kennedy today completes his first 
142 days in the White House. No President 
assumed his office with greater public ex- 
pectations. Here is the way Franklin Roose- 
velt was described by Walter Lippmann as 
he sought office in 1932: 

“A pleasant man who, without any quali- 
fications for the office, would very much like 
to be President.” 

Abraham Lincoln, when he went to the 
White House, was ridiculed as a “baboon.” 

That old aristocrat, John Adams, thought 
these should be the virtues of a President— 
birth, wealth, beauty, strength, marriage, 
gracefulness and eloquence. It would be 
difficult to name a President who has more 
of these than John F. Kennedy. And you 
can add a warrior’s toughness, in the tradi- 
tion of Jackson, Teddy Roosevelt, and Eisen- 
hower. 

Well, then, is Mr. Kennedy a great Presi- 
dent? History alone will decide. There is a 
rule in Washington: Don’t erect a statue 
to anyone until he’s been dead for at least 
50 years. So perhaps our question is prema- 
ture. 

But surely we can ask now what are the 
attributes of a great President, as history 
reveals them to us. Can he identify the 
great issues that face the Nation, and act 
constructively to solve them? How does he 
carry on his roles of Chief Executive, chief 
legislator, Commander in Chief, party leader, 
molder of public opinion, setter of public 
style? Is his nature adapted to his task— 
has he wisdom and courage, humor and com- 
passion, integrity and energy? 

Before we ask these questions of John 
Kennedy, it’s useful to see how earlier Presi- 
dents measure up. A 1947 poll of political 
scientists and historians listed six great 
Presidents: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and F.D.R. Clinton Rossi- 
ter of Cornell, Edward Corwin of Princeton, 
and Sidney Hyman have added T.R. to the 
list. Rossiter threw in Truman and 
Dwight Eisenhower in his 1956 first edition 
of “The American Presidency”, but dropped 
Ike in his second edition in 1959. 

There are various categories and subcate- 
gories of Presidents on the way down—down 
to Warren G. Harding, who once told a 
friend what he thought of the Presidency: 

“John, I can’t make a damn thing out of 
this tax problem. I listen to one side and 
they seem right. God. I talk to the other 
side, and they seem just as right, and there 
I am, where I started. I know somewhere 
there is a book that would give me the truth, 
but hell, I couldn’t read the book. God, 
what a job.” 

Or down to Franklin Pierce of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Pierce had not gone to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore in 1852, but 
instead remained at home in Concord and 
sent his Negro manservant down to the 
Western Union office to pick up the news 
bulletins. The news of Mr. Pierce’s nomi- 
nation on the 49th ballot was brought to him 
at lunch at home with the announcement: 
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“Mr. Pierce, I have the honor to inform 
you that you have just been nominated to 
the Presidency of the United States—ridicu- 
lous though it may seem.” 


LINCOLN 


In the national indoor sport of ranking 
the Presidents, only one name gets every- 
one’s vote, expert and layman alike. That 
is Abraham Lincoln. 

Why? First and foremost Lincoln was in 
the mainstream of American history. The 
spirit of 1776 and of the Founding Fathers 
moved in him. He feared the weakening of 
the old faith. As he wrote his old friend 
Josh Speed: 

“Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by 
declaring that ‘all men are created equal, 
except Negroes.’ When the know-nothings 
get control, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal, except Negroes and foreigners, and 
Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty— 
to Russia, for instance, where despotism can 
be taken pure, and without the base alloy 
of hypocrisy.” 

Loyalty to the Union was Lincoln’s al- 
most mystical aim: “Thanks to all,” he pro- 
claimed after a victory of Union arms. “For 
this great Republic—for the principle it lives 
by and keeps alive—for man’s vast future— 
thanks to all.” 

As President, Lincoln ran the country. 
Many doubted Lincoln’s qualifications when 
he took office. They expected William H. 
Seward to run the Government—the short, 
cigar-smoking man who had opposed Lin- 
coln for the Presidency and whom Lincoln 
had named Secretary of State. Seward him- 
self seemed to share these expectations. A 
month after the inaugural, he brought Lin- 
coln a memorandum outlining an action pro- 
gram (one idea was to solve the upcoming 
secession by starting a foreign war to unite 
the Nation). Seward suggested that he, 
Seward, was the man to run the country. 
Lincoln read the paper over carefully. On 
his desk he kept a series of trays marked 
“Secretary of State,” “Secretary of War,” 
and so on, till the last one, which was 
marked “Unimportant.” When he had fin- 
ished reading Seward’s paper, he smilingly 
tossed it in the last tray and explained 
that, like it or not, for better or for worse, 
he, Abraham Lincoln, was going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Seward, the enemy whom he made his 
Secretary of State, became his stanchest 
supporter. That was political shrewdness— 
not so different from that displayed by Mr. 
Kennedy when he turned his cheek on 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s hostility in the pri- 
maries, and chose him to be his Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Lincoln acted decisively where great issues 
were at stake. He rejected the idea that a 
President must be a prisoner of the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution, he argued, if it 
meant anything, must mean the preserva- 
tion of the Union. A constitution wouldn’t 
count for much if there were no union to 
uphold it. 

On April 13, 1861, he sent relief forces to 
Fort Sumter, forcing the South into the 
role of aggressor. The next day, the South 
fired on Fort Sumter. As Lincoln said: 

“All. dreaded it, all sought to avert it. 
Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let the Nation 
survive, and the other would accept war, 
rather than let it perish, and the war came.” 


Should Lincoln have called on Congress to 
grant him emergency powers? With his 
Republicans in the minority, Congress would 
probably have refused. So he acted on his 
own. He increased the size of the Army. He 
lent $2 million to private citizens to pay for 
military supplies. He ordered a blockade of 
the South. He suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus. When he was criticized for 
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his failure to consult Congress, he answered 
that he had no intention of letting the Union 
disintegrate before his eyes while Congress 
conferred endlessly about what to do. In 
the end, on July 4, 1861, he asked Congress 
to ratify his actions, saying: 

“These measures, whether strictly legal or 
not, were ventured upon under what 
appeared to be a popular demand and a 
public necessity, trusting then, as now, that 
Congress would readily artify them.” 

Lincoln was more than a President. He 
was a martyr who moved from the realm of 
history to the realm of legend. To compare 
Kennedy with Lincoln is a little like com- 
paring De Gaulle to Charlemagne, or Mac- 
Millan to King Arthur. We need perspective, 
and we don’t have it yet. 


WASHINGTON 


George Washington, with the majesty and 
prestige of his person, in a sense created the 
Presidency. There were those who wanted 
him for a king, but he fiercely rejected this 
suggestion. He also turned down the pro- 
posal that the Order of the Cincinnati— 
a sort of Revolutionary War American Le- 
gion—become our hereditary nobility. 

Some thought that Washington overdid 
it on the pomp and circumstance. When 
he received Members of Congress, the public, 
or the press, everyone had to stand. His 
receptions were held in kingly drawing 
rooms. Washington himself usually wore 
velvet knee britches, yellow gloves, gold- 
buckled slippers, a sword in a white leather 
scabbard, and an ostrich-plumed cocked hat. 

Washington didn’t win his claim to great- 
ness by his ability at rhetoric. His language 
was often so archaic and pompous that it 
was hard to figure out what he was trying 
to say. He once placed an advertisement 
in a newspaper for a cook, but the wording 
was so complicated that not a single person 
who could qualify as a cook could under- 
stand what was wanted: 

“A cook is wanted for the family of the 
President of the United States. No one need 
apply who is not perfect in the business and 
can bring indubitable testimonials of so- 
briety, honesty, and attention to the duties 
of the station.” 

Nobody could understand, so nobody an- 
swered the ad. 

Nor did Washington shine in his relations 
with Congress. His first appearance in the 
Senate ended in disaster. On August 29, 
1789, Washington appeared before the Sen- 
ate and bluntly told Senators that he want- 
ed their advice and consent on seyen pro- 
posals concerning a treaty—but that he 
would like them to simply vote “yea” or 
“no” on each matter. The Senators pro- 
tested that this didn’t give them much of 
a chance to provide advice—to which Wash- 
ington replied that he had brought his Sec- 
retary of War with him if he needed any ad- 
vice. The Senate then decided to refer the 
whole matter to a committee. Washington’s 
response was anything but magisterial. 
According to the journal of one of the Sen- 
ators: 

“The President started up in a violent 
fret. ‘This defeats my very purpose of com- 
ing here.’ When he finally cooled down, he 
agreed to postpone the discussion and with- 
drew, with a very discontented air.” 

But the Washington that lives is Washing- 
ton the Founding Father—first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen., 

JEFFERSON 

Thomas Jefferson brought to the Presi- 
dency an array of talents that has never 
been matched. He was an expert horseman. 
He played the violin. He was an architect 
who designed Monticello and a blueprint for 
Washington, D.C. He was a lawyer who 
wrote much of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. He was a 
geographer and mapper of much of Virginia. 
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He was a most successful Ambassador to 
France. He was a botanist who examined 
every useful tree and plant in Europe. He 
was an inventor of numerous gadgets, both 
useful and ornamental. He wrote “Jeffer- 
son’s Manual on Parliamentary Practice,” 
which still governs us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives today. 

Yet Jefferson is primarily a great man, 
rather than a great President. The two great 
achievements credited to his Presidency— 
the Louisiana Purchase, and establishing a 
strong control over Congress—are far less 
lustrous than his accomplishments before 
and after the Presidency. 

When Jefferson sent his agents to buy up 
“the island of New Orleans,” he was as much 
surprised as they when it was discovered that 
they could buy most of the western United 
States in the bargain. 

In dealing with Congress, Jefferson recog- 
nized both the need for leadership, and that 
to be effective it had to be subtle. “What is 
practical,” he said, “must often control what 
is pure theory.” 

Jefferson lost no time in installing his 
Democratic supporters in control of the Con- 
gress. The Speaker of the House and the 
leading committee chairmen were Jefferson 
men. Jefferson used the secret Democratic 
congressional caucuses to make party policy, 
which then stuck on the House floor. When 
John Randolph, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, refused to move an 
important appropriation, Jefferson’s agents 
eased him out. 

Jefferson’s political genius lay in his ability 
to get Congress to do what he wanted it to 
do, and at the same time let Congress think 
it was supreme. President Kennedy did a 
pretty good job of this last January. He 
played a key role in reforming the Rules 
Committee at the opening of Congress, taking 
away its power to block legislation from 
reaching the floor. But Mr. Kennedy nodded 
approvingly when Speaker RayBurn, asked 
whether the Rules Committee was a problem 
for Congress, replied “Utterly.” 

Jefferson, for all his skill, perhaps made 
Congress too dependent on his leadership, 
too flabby an institution on its own. 

So you have Jefferson—a Leonardo da 
Vinci, a universal genius—whose career as 
President actually shines less than his career 
before and since. 


JACKSON 


Andrew Jackson was no ordinary Presi- 
dent. No campaign that had ever brought 
a man into the Presidency had ever been 
pitched on so sordid a plane. All over the 
country pamphlets were circulated by his op- 
position: “Ought a convicted adulteress and 
her paramour husband be placed in the 
highest office of this free and Christian land?” 
No President had ever openly threatened the 
life of his Vice President as did Jackson: “I 
will hang John C. Calhoun.” 

Jackson was the first President elected by 
abroad suffrage of the people. This popular 
power he used to protect the Nation, de- 
cisively and effectively. When the high tariff 
of 1832 was enacted, South Carolina, which 
opposed protectionism, adopted an ordinance 
nullifying the tariff, and threatened immedi- 
ate secession if the Federal Government used 
force. Jackson wasted no time. To deal 
South Carolina’s grievance, he sent a mes- 
sage to Congress requesting a reduction in 
the tariff. To deal with South Carolina's 
rebellion, he ordered the Secretary of War 
to alert the forts in Charleston Harbor, and 
he branded secession as treason. His quick 
and dramatic action saved the Union: South 
Carolina rescinded the ordinance of nullifi- 
cation. 

Jackson’s motto may well have been: The 
bigger they come, the harder they fall. 
When he vetoed the bill setting up the sec- 
ond Bank of the United States, he took on 
almost singlehandedly the Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the business commu- 
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nity. His veto message proclaimed it as his 
special duty “to protect the liberties and 
rights of the people and the thtegrity of the 
Constitution against the Senate, or the House 
of Representatives, or both together.” 

Jackson had a hunch that future genera- 
tions would be partial to his concept of a 
strong Presidency. He said more than 
once: “I shall anticipate with pleasure the 
place to be assigned to me in the history of 
my county.” 

T.R. 


Teddy Roosevelt came to the White House 
after 35 years of congressional rule and 
executive feebleness. He regarded his years 
in the White House as “ripping, simply rip- 
ping,” and the Presidency as a “bully pulpit.” 
He believed in using “every ounce of power” 
that he could squeeze out of the Presidency. 
He never tired of trying to find a little more. 

He never worried about finding a specific 
constitutional clause to authorize his action. 
He just acted: 

“I took the Isthmus, started the Panama 
Canal, and then left Congress to debate—not 
the canal, but to debate me.” 

He sent our Great White Fleet around the 
world, demonstrating that America had come 
of age as a world power, ready and able to 
fight wherever it had to in defense of free- 
dom. He sent the fleet off even though Con- 
gress had appropriated only enough to get it 
to Europe. His political judgment told him 
that once the ships had reached Europe, 
Congress would come through with the 
money to send them the rest of the way— 
and he was right. I suspect that President 
Kennedy may have the same thing in mind 
when he asked Congress for the initial one- 
half billion dollars of what may be a’ $10 
billion project to send a man to the moon— 
and back. 


He practiced the “strenuous life,” and 
asked us all to joinin. “The things that will 
destroy America,” he said, “are prosperity at 
any price, safety first instead of duty first, 
the love of soft living, and the_get-rich 
theory of life.” These words are beginning 
to be heard on the New Frontier. 


Teddy Roosevelt—the cattle puncher, 
leader of the charge up San Juan Hill, the 
African lion hunter—had his detractors. 
Senator “Fighting Bob” La Follette, bitter 
after his rivalry with Roosevelt over the Re- 
publican nomination in 1912, pictured his 
rival as a trimmer—one who proclaimed him- 
self a great “trustbuster” and fighter against 
“malefactors of great wealth,” but who sat 
idly by while the monopolies of the day mul- 
tiplied. T.R. also failed to impress La Fol- 
lette as a man of the soil. When La Foilette 
called on the colonel at Oyster Bay, the colo- 
nel “appeared wearing linen knickerbockers, 
and after a cordial greeting, said he had just 
come in from pitching hay, confirming his 
statement by removing a liberal quantity of 
timothy from his person.” 


But, desipte his poses, T.R. was the first 
President who taught us that the world 
contains wicked men who wish us ill, and 
that power is the language that they under- 
stand. And he was the first to tell us that 
we were but the trustees of our natural 
resources—woods and waters, soil and wild- 
life—for future generations. 


WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson brought to the Presidency 
an awareness of the needs of a growing 
nation, a vigorous concept of his powers, 
shrewdness as a party leader, and an im- 
pressive rhetoric for molding public opinion. 

For most of his two terms, he was re- 
markably successful with Congress. Meticu- 
lously constitutional, he believed in getting 
legal authority from Congres for what he 
did—unlike Lincoln’s do-it-first-and-then- 
get-authority approach. He revived the 
practice of addressing Congress in person, 
out of use for 100 years. Following suit, 
President Kennedy has already made not 
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only a first but a second state of the Union 
message. 

Wilson eloquently articulated the role of 
the United States in the world. His 14points, 
particularly the concept of the League of 
Nations, proclaimed our membership in the 
world community. His trip to Paris in 
December 1918 foreshadowed President Ken- 
nedy's last week. 

It was Woodrow Wilson’s overwhelming 
sense of self-righteousness that brought him 
to destruction. In the 1918 congressional 
elections, he proclaimed that “politics should 
be adjourned * * * the election will go to 
those who think the least of it”—though he 
soon retreated and urged the Nation to 
elect Democrats. 

As his second term continued, he became 
increasingly self-righteous: 

“I have come through the fire * * * and 
if I may believe my own thoughts, I have 
more enthusiasm for the right thing, no mat- 
ter whom it hurts, than I ever had before in 
my life.” 

It was this “enthusiasm for the right 
thing” that led Wilson to reject all reserva- 
tions to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, thus killing all chances of the United 
States joining the League. Knowing that 
the covenant would not pass the Senate 
without the support of those who favored 
mild reservations, Wilson adamantly insisted 
that any compromise would be “a very seri- 
ous mistake.” 

So the end was frustration and tragedy— 
for an intellect that places Wilson among the 
great. 

F.D.R. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt holds his rank 
among the great because he ruled in a time 
of crises—and did not flinch. The greatest 
depression of our history faced him. He told 
the Nation that “the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” He was Commander in 
Chief in the greatest war we have known. 
He formed the world alliance of free nations, 
and led it on to victory. 

F.D.R. used his office to the full. He 
meant it when he said in 1932: 

“The Presidency is not merely an admin- 
istrative office. That is the least of it. It is 
preeminently a place of moral leadership, 
without leadership, alert and sensitive to 
change, we are bogged up or lose our way.” 

Preeminently, he introduced the modern 
concept of the President as leader of every 
stage of the legislative process. The White 
House draws the bill, and follows it through 
the committee and onto the floor of both 
the House and the Senate. We still remem- 
ber F.D.R.’s first 100 days, days which pro- 
duced the SEC, the TVA, the NRA. Congress 
later fought back. But the idea of the 
President’s legislative leadership was firmly 
established. 

John F. Kennedy ruled out the idea of 
becoming a 100-day wonder. As he said at 
his inaugural: 

“All this will not be finished in the first 
100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this adminis- 
tration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin.” 

Congress has responded to Kennedy’s lead 
in the first 100 days remarkably well: better 
than at any time since F.D.R.’s day. We 
have passed a program that includes a dis- 
tressed areas bill, a minimum wage, unem- 
ployment compensation, aid for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

F.D.R. was a genius at measuring and 
molding public opinion. He was a master 
of the friendly give-and-take Presidential 
press conference, and of the fireside chat 
with the Nation. President Kennedy is off 
to a good start in his press conferences. But 
some who remember the way F.DR. used to 
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communicate think he would do well to take 
up the fireside chat. 

F.D.R.’s very buoyancy and jauntiness were 
also his weaknesses. He devalued the dollar 
in 1933 in the most offhand way. The 
memory of it made Europeans wonder, at 
the time of the “gold crisis” last fall, whether 
similar manipulations were to be forthcom- 
ing from the new Democratic administration. 
Happily, they were not. 

But all our great Presidents—even Lincoln 
—had their faults—and F.D.R., the humane, 
the compassionate, the courageous—is en- 
titled to his. 

KENNEDY 

And, now, what of John F. Kennedy? How 
does he partake of the qualities of the seven 
Presidents who deserve the accolade of great- 
ness? 

As a legislative leader, Kennedy’s perform- 
ance so far can be ranked with the best of 
T.R., Wilson, or F.D.R. Though faced with 
a House of Representatives that had 20-odd 
fewer faithful Democrats than in the last 
Congress, whose accomplishments were 
small, Kennedy has already scored on many 
of his major legislative proposals. 

As a political craftsman, he shines with 
the best. His conduct in the Rules Commit- 
tee fight recalls Jefferson, and how to get 
what you want from Congress without actu- 
ally demanding it. His calls on various Re- 
publican elder statemen—MacArthur and 
Hoover, and Eisenhower—show Lincoln’s 
skill at disarming the opposition. 

Will Kennedy have Andrew Jackson's 
toughness is facing up to the pressing social 
issues of the day? We cannot yet be sure, 
but his conduct in the primary campaign is 
encouraging. He entered the primary in 
Wisconsin, where some of the wiseacres were 
saying that a big-city easterner couldn’t 
win; and the primary in West Virginia, sup- 
posedly an anti-Catholic stronghold, and he 
won them both. He’s going to need this 
kind of courage as President. 

He hax called to his side a praetorian guard 
of first-class men: Rusk, Stevenson, and 
Bowles in foreign policy; Dillon at the Treas- 
ury; McNamara in Defense; Hodges at Com- 
merce; Udall in Interior; brother Robert as 
Attorney General (Attorney General Ken- 
nedy’s decisive performance in the Alabama 
crisis fortifies the President in having re- 
jected the advice that the public would never 
stand for having a brother as Attorney 
General). 

He has used the power of rhetoric that 
Wilson and FDR used s0 effectively. “Ask 
not what your country can do for you but 
what you can do for your country,” has 
become the theme of the New Frontier. 
“Never fear to negotiate, but never negotiate 
out of fear” is one of the planks of our 
foreign policy. 

The new President and his wife combine 
to carry out the magisterial function. They 
help set the moral, the cultural, and the 
intellectual trend for the whole country. 
They have brought poets to the inaugural, 
and imported the world of art into the White 
House. They've set an example of youthful 
fitness which is the essence of the Peace 
Corps. 

And what of the man beneath the robes of 
office? There have been flashes of humor, as 
when he thanked Secretary Udall at his $100- 
a-plate birthday dinner last month “for han- 
dling the publicity.” There has been humil- 
ity: The morning after the nightmare of the 
Cuban invasion, he held himself alone re- 
sponsible for the disaster, and the Nation 
gave its sympathy to the beleaguered leader 
who admitted his mistake. 

The true test of Kennedy’s greatness, how- 
ever, will be not how well he administers, or 
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how adroit is his politics, or even how suc- 
cessful is his congressional box score. The 
true test will be how he responds to the 
crisis of our time: Can the selfish interests 
of various groups be woven together into a 
true national fabric? Can we become a 
community united and unafraid, equipped 
to face the fearful abyss of the world today? 

The President has told us the Nation’s 
needs. We need to grow economically and 
to do it without a price spiral. We need 
truly to seek excellence in education, in sci- 
ence, in more widely shared opportunities in 
the arts. We need to make the promise of 
equality come true. And we need generous 
hearts and steady nerves for the world crisis 
that looms ahead as far as you and I can 
see, 

The giant that is America seems to be 
stirring. But it is still asleep. Little men in 
big industries play around with inflation, 
and the devil take the consumer and our 
balance of payments. Soothing voices 
beckon us: leave the world and retire into 
fortress America. Others would have us be- 
lieve that we can stand for equality and 
justice throughout the world, and yet be 
careless of them at home. 

John F. Kennedy has identified many of 
the great issues that confront us. He has 
called on us for sacrifices to meet them. 
But he has yet to sketch out the road we 
must follow, and to detail the sacrifices we 
must make. 

When he does, he will need not only the 
strength of Andrew Jackson and the cour- 
age of Franklin Roosevelt, but the almost 
mystical quality that spoke from Abraham 
Lincoln to his fellow Americans a hundred 
years ago. 

History’s verdict will be long delayed. But 
from the evidence so far produced, I’m bet- 
ting on Kennedy. 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
always glad to see well-deserved recog- 
nition come to our friends. Recently a 
friend of many of us who are privileged 
to serve here was recognized for the un- 
selfish and effective service which he has 
rendered to my congressional district and 
State and to our Nation generally. In 
more instances than has been the lot of 
most of us his services have been of in- 
ternational value and good. The citation 
which follows speaks more forcefully and 
eloquently than any words I might use. 
It is an honor for me to place in the 
RecorD the citation which sets forth the 
recognition that has come to our friend, 
the Honorable Oscar Chapman, the 
former Secretary of Interior: 

WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO, 

GUNNISON 
May 26, 1961. 

Oscar Littleton Chapman, public adminis- 
trator, attorney at law, friend of reclamation 
and conservation, and friend of higher edu- 
cation and Western State College, yours has 
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been a worthwhile and contributing career 
for the people of your country. As Assistant 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Secretary of 
the Interior during the period of 1933 to 
1958, your services to the Nation, the State 
of Colorado, and to Western State College 
are continuing to provide even greater con- 
tributions to all the peoples of our country. 

Your early services as a probation officer 
in the Denver juvenile court and your serv- 
ice and acts as a public official have indi- 
cated your interest and devotion to the dig- 
nity and worthwhileness of each person. 

Although you are no longer active as a 
public official, we feel it only fitting and 
proper that your contributions be recognized 
because of the unique, growing and contin- 
uing nature that your actions have brought 
to reclamation in this area and to the 
growth of Western State College. 

On behalf of the board of trustees, faculty 
and students of Western State College, and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me, I 
confer upon you the degree, doctor of hu- 
manities, and with it all rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives which go with the degree. 

May I also extend to you every good wish 
for a full measure of continued happiness 
and reward in serving your fellow man. 

GRANT VENN, 
President. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES _ 


Tite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 


‘respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for lday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 4 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorpD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no -Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 











Economic, Social, and Political Implica- 
tions of Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 12, 1961, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the closing session of the Inter- 
Regional Conference on Community De- 
velopment, which was held from May 6 
to 12, in Seoul, Korea. To do so was a 
real privilege and an opportunity. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EcoNoMIc, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(By Hon. JoHN SparKMan, of Alabama) 


It is a great privilege and pleasure for me 
to bring you the greetings of the people of 
the United States and their Government as 
this significant interregional conference 
draws to a close. 

I wish that I could have been here with 
you for all the sessions of the conference. 
I have been deeply encouraged by what I have 
seen and heard of its achievements, I con- 
gratulate you on your good work, and I 
congratulate the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea for its far-sighted initiative 
in making possible this gathering of men 
and women who share a common aim and 
seek to answer a common question. 

The aim which has brought us together 
is in simplest form a common desire to im- 
prove the lot of our fellow human beings: 
to see that the people of every continent 
achieve the new life that recent years have 
vividly shown them to be possible. 

The hopes of mankind are today at flood- 
tide. This is the supreme fact of our time 
despite cold war and crises, despite missiles 
and armaments; for such sources of anxiety 
are far removed from the daily lives of most 
of the people of this earth. 

Men’s hopes today are aroused by the good 
news that has penetrated even the most 
backward and isolated villages in every part 
of the globe, that has quickened the hearts 
of people who were once resigned to endless 
generations of poverty, hunger, and disease. 

It is the good news that life can be other- 
wise: that a road can someday be built which 
will bring in a doctor when the child is sick; 
that a school can be built to open up new 
worlds of literacy and knowledge; that bet- 
ter seeds and techniques are possible to 
bring a better harvest and a dependable 
livelihood; that land can be owned by the 
man who tills it; that the individual can de- 
termine his own future; that a more just 
society is no longer a dream, but a distinct 
and attainable possibility. 

These are the urgent hopes that gave birth 
to community development. They are the 
hopes that infuse our common aim today. 
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But we who gather here seek to answer 4 
common question as well. How can this 
aim be achieved with speed without sacri- 
ficing man’s freedom? How can it be 
achieved without substituting for the tyr- 
anny of a harsh nature the tyranny of fel- 
low men? 

Our question concerns the possibility for 
rapid social and economic change within 
the framework of democracy. For the high- 
est value and greatest strength of a democ- 
racy lies in the dignity of the individual— 
in his freedom of choice and association, of 
religion and speech. How can we increase 
and preserve this dignity and freedom—and 
at the same time revolutionize the social and 
economic condition of his life? 

Men are not free when they are hungry 
and wracked by disease; but they are no more 
free when the totalitarian state decrees 
their future. Here is our common dilemma. 

And once again, community development 
provides our common answer. For it points 
the way to economic and social revolution 
within a democratic society where the dig- 
nity of the individual and his infinite ca- 
pacity for growth are cherished and fur- 
thered. It points the way to personal free- 
dom, and to economic and social justice for 
each man and woman. 

These truths were understood in their full- 
est sense some years ago by such pioneers of 
community development as Prime Minister 
Nehru and the late President Magsaysay. 
Recognizing the urgent need for social jus- 
tice, economic improvement, and increased 
political participation, these leaders initi- 
ated national programs of community devel- 
opment in their countries as a means of 
bringing democratic and orderly change. 

In more recent years, the leaders of other 
nations have chosen a similarly wise and 
compassionate course. 

Here in the Korean Republic, for instance, 
a modest pilot program was begun in 1958, 
with 274 villages to be included by 1960. By 
the enu of this year this program will ac- 
tually reach some 668 villages in 60 coun- 
ties and 9 Provinces. 

With 40,000 village-units in the Republic 
as a whole, the task remains a formidable 
one. Yet the beginnings are enormously 
promising, here as elsewhere, and the Gov- 
ernment is now considering a nationwide de- 
velopment program. 

The example of India and of the Philip- 
pines is inspiring the efforts of the Republic 
of Korea and is being repeated daily in 
other lands. In the months and years ahead, 
these beginnings hold a golden key to the 
future. 

In creating that future, let us never lose 
sight of certain fundamentals. It is these 
fundamentals that I would emphasize once 
more to you today. 

In the first place, let us remember the 
major role of community development as 
an element of continuity: as a link between 
the past and the future. 

Community development assumes that so- 
cial change can be assisted and its disrup- 
tive effects lessened by enabling the people 
in the thousands of small communities to 
play an active part themselves in directing 
change toward the fulfillment of their own 
needs. With the community as the unit of 
change, a people can move toward the fu- 
ture while assuring continuity with the past. 


It was this function of community devel- 
opment that caused a man from Ghana to 


describe it as “using today to have tomorrow 
without losing yesterday.” By tapping the 
energies of the people in those communities, 
we help them to become the creators of the 
new society rather than the passive creatures 
of the old. 

Second, let us never forget the central 
role of individual participation in the exten- 
sion of these programs. The question is 
not merely how we should move from tradi- 
tional ways toward a new life style, but who 
shall control the direction and tempo of 
change, and under what banners. 

As one expert has put it, “those who gain 
power to shape the future will name the 
future, and by this name those who are 
shaped will come to know themselves.” 
Community development is directed toward 
helping people participate in shaping the 
future and naming it as their own. 

Participation means a sense of belonging, 
a sense of creation and a stake in the new 
society. The farmer’s pride in a school, 
hospital, or road is compounded by the 
awareness that he contributed his own labor 
to it and that his own children will be 
happier and healthier because of it. 

By emphasizing the participation of the 
people we are also decreasing the likelihood 
of unforeseen consequences resulting from 
planned change. In short, change can thus 
be integrated into the culture without 
boomeranging. 

Some of you will recall the case of the 
agricultural extension agent who intro- 
duced a new high-yielding strain of hybrid 
corn to an American village in New Mexico. 
He had done everything right, it seems. He 
had tested the seed under local conditions, 
demonstrated it and was sure that there 
was a real felt need for it among the farmers. 

The first year 40 of the 84 farmers planted 
small amounts and their production per 
acre doubled, The following year 60 of the 
84 farmers planted hybrid corn and the 
agent considered it a success. But the 
third year the number dropped to 30, and 
the fourth year only 3 farmers planted it. 

Why the drop, the agent asked these 
farmers. Didn’t it thrive under local con- 
ditions? Yes. Didn’t it yield more than 
the local variety? Yes, twice as much. 

Then why did they reject it? The answer 
was that the farmers’ wives had complained 
of the taste, color and texture of the flour 
and the fact that it didn’t hang together 
well for tortillas, the local bread, which was 
their staple food. Obvious, one may say 
with handsight. Perhaps; but there are 
many, many lessons here for us. And not 
the least has to do with participation and 
unexpected consequences. 

A third major feature of community de- 
velopment is its concern with the balanced, 
integrated development of the community 
as a whole. In the past it has been our 
tendency to approach village problems in a 
fragmented, departmentalized fashion. Each 
department has had its own program and 
approach to villagers. 

Such fragmentation has produced two ob- 
vious weaknesses, First, it is a projection 
of the point of view of the technician as a 
person with something to sell—rather than a 
steady focus on the real problems experi- 
enced by the individual villagers. Second, 
it has meant that in countries with severely 
limited technical resources, the services to 
the village of almost every technical de- 
partment have been inadequate. 
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Community development is designed to 
avoid these inadequacies. It begins by focus- 
ing on the community and its needs and 
then goes on to link services to felt needs 
rather than vice versa. 

The logic here is obvious, and it provides 
@& means of overcoming the villagers’ tra- 
ditional suspicion and hostility toward 
Government representatives and programs. 
The fundamental question is: “How can we 
help you do what you want to do?” not, 
“Here’s what you must do to improve your 
health, or agriculture, or roads.” The com- 
munity development worker then is free 
enough and flexible enough to follow the 
genuine concerns of the villager without 
fear that they are outside his job or de- 
partment. 

The significant point is that such an ap- 
proach, based upon the felt needs of the 
villager, actually yields more effective re- 
sults—even in specific technical fields like 
agriculture. The representative of the Gov- 
ernment at the village level can therefore 
help the villagers begin to.plan for the total 
development of their village over a period of 
time. This becomes the vital link between 
village development and national develop- 
ment. 

Against the backdrop of such fundamen- 
tals, the genius of community development is 
clear: it is the most effective way of harness- 
ing the motivation and aspirations of the 
millions of ordinary people to the gigantic 
effort of national development. The poten- 
tially explosive rising tide of expectations 
becomes transformed into what President 
Kennedy has called the peaceful revolution 
of hope. 

The part which community development 
has to play in this peaceful revolution has 
significant economic and political implica- 
tions. 

Its principal economic contribution comes 
through the tapping of latent resources in 
the form of unused or underused labor, 
skill, and knowledge. This is done through 
stimulating villagers to undertake projects 
of self-improvement such as the construc- 
tion of schools, access roads and community 
centers, as well as the adoption of improved 
measures in public health or agriculture. 

A first basic economic assumption under- 
lying community development is that no 
country has an absolute shortage of resources 
which can only be met through a large input 
from outside. The greatest potential re- 
source of a nation is the human resource 
and this resource must be emphasized to 
produce national wealth. 

The assumption can be validated from the 
experience of those nations carrying on na- 
tional programs of community development. 
Thousands of kilometers of roads have been 
repaired and constructed, thousands of 
schools and community centers have been 
constructed. These activities have been 
carried on with a minimum of cash invest- 
ment by either the Government or the people. 

Even in the field of capital development it 
is estimated that 30 percent of India’s in- 
creased income during the first 5-year plan 
was allocated to savings. This is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the financing of a na- 
tional development program. 

Equally important, however, is a second 
economic truth: the incalculable potential 
contribution that can stem from increased 
initiative and self-confidence on the part of 
people who have successfully executed local 
projects. These “noneconomic” factors are 
as significant for national economic growth 
as capital formation. Community develop- 
ment, recognizing the central importance of 
human motivations, attempts to discover 
and build its program upon the deeply rooted 
needs and motivations of the people. 

The problem of motivation is universal. 
In the United States, during World War II, 
our farmers increased their production suf- 
ficiently not only to meet the increased 
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needs in the United States, but also to ex- 
port to our allies. They did this by using 
agricultural methods which, for the most 
part, were already known to them but pre- 
viously unused or underutilized. The added 
ingredient was the motivation to support the 
war effort. 

The chief problem for community develop- 
ment is to provide a similar stimulus in our 
peaceful war against the common enemies 
of mankind—hunger, disease, ignorance, and 
insecurity. 

As we build more creative and self-con- 
fident communities, we also broaden the 
horizons of villagers and give them a sense 
of participation in the larger society. In 
addition to its economic significance, this 
sense of participation has important political 
implications. 

In many newly independent countries the 
community development program represents 
an important tangible effort on the part of 
the Government to achieve effective freedom 
for all of its citizens. It can also be the 
means of unifying the people in a movement 
for national improvement. 

Where there have been great distances be- 
tween the city and the country, between the 
ruling elite and the rural population, com- 
munity development can be a bridge. For 
the first time, in many cases, the govern- 
ment is sending representatives to live in 
villages on an equal basis with the people as 
their “friends, philosophers and guides.” 

In this way there develops an acceptance 
of an identification with the national gov- 
ernment. And on the other hand, the polit- 
ical leadership finds it position much more 
stable because it is based upon positive pop- 
ular support. 

Perhaps the most important political im- 
plication of community development is its 
contribution to developing and strengthen- 
ing local institutions of self-government. 
The delegation of power to Panchayat Sami- 
tis, or Village Councils, in India, the Barrio 
or Village, Autonomy Act in the Philippines, 
and the institution of Basic Democracies, as 
Pakistan’s system of representative govern- 
ment is called, are all evidence of this. 

But even where formal institutions for 
local self-government have not been estab- 
lished, village people—through organizing 
and carrying out self-help projects—are 
gradually accumulating the experience of co- 
operative decisionmaking and action which 
is at the heart of a free society. It is in this 
context of working together with one’s 
neighbors on problems about which one 
cares that civic responsibility and political 
maturity will grow and flower. 

It is not for us to make the judgment that 
people are not ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of making decisions for themselves. 
Those of us who believe, without reserva- 
tion, in the essential dignity of man and 
who have a fundamental respect for the in- 
dividual have no choice. 

The path is clear. It is the responsibility 
of those who share these values to work con- 
tinuously to help these people learn to make 
the most informed and mature decisions pos- 
sible. This is part of what is meant when 
we make the commitment to help them to 
help themselves. 

But this does not mean leading them by 
the hand or “leading them from behind” as 
is sometimes said. Nor does it mean simply 
giving them the feeling that they are mak- 
ing their own decisions, while in reality the 
choices have been limited and weighted so 
as to have them select a predetermined path. 

It means most of all giving them room to 
grow. Growth is the fundamental process 
in life. 

A farmer can inhibit the growth of plant, 
he can aftificially shape or misshape it, he 
can accelerate its growth and protect it 
against disease and parasites or he can kill 
it. But he cannot fundamentally change 
the nature—and we might say—the destiny 
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of the plant. He cannot eliminate its need 
for light and its seeking of light—he cannot 
eliminate its tendency to strike roots or its 
need for food and water and space. 

The good farmer understands the nature 
of plants and one of his main efforts is to 
assist the plant in fulfilling its own poten- 
tialities. So he doesn’t overfeed or over- 
protect. He gives it space to grow and sees 
that it has the essentials for healthy growth. 

Thus our job is to help create the condi- 
tions for healthy growth in our societies— 
to create the environment where people can 
fulfill themselves most completely. 

This possibility is increased when the es- 
sential physical needs of life are met in a 
minimum way. However, we all know that 
there is no positive correlation between the 
full stomach and the fulfilled person. This 
is why we must not stop with the economic 
implications of community development. 
These are important, but not fundamental. 

In my own country, we have had fewer 
problems of meeting basic physical needs, 
but today we are turning more and more 
to a consideration of the ingredients of a 
healthy community where people are able 
to find creative fulfillment. 

The United States recognizes community 
development as a dynamic force leading to 
economic improvement, social advancement 
and orderly political growth. 

We pledge our support to community de- 
velopment programs in those countries 
which have or desire to initiate such pro- 
grams. We pledge our support whether the 
community development program is modest 
or whether it has achieved the stature of a 
new institution of government. 

In return, we ask only that the nations 
we help be prepared to help themselves to- 
ward the creation of just societies. 

We ask that they be willing to put their 
own economic houses in order—that they be 
willing to establish minimum standards of 
economic effort and reform. 

We ask that such efforts include the be- 
ginnings, at least, of a tax structure that 
taxes proportionately those who are best 
able to pay, a land ownership structure in 
which large and absentee landlords are no 
longer allowed to oppress the peasants, cred- 
it cooperatives, rural extension services, and 
workable curbs on luxury imports. 

For if there is one lesson to be drawn 
from the fate of societies where such re- 
forms were too long in coming, it is that 
the democratic revolution of community de- 
velopment is soon overtaken in such soci- 
eties by totalitarian revolutions that de- 
stroy the hope for social justice and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Let one thing be clear: We Americans are 
not afraid of change which arises out of the 
hopes and aspirations which we ourselves 
share with millions of people throughout the 
world. Community development provides 4 
large common denominator of these shared 
hopes. 

Our sense of participation in these hopes 
was clearly expressed in President Kennedy’s 
inaugural pledge: 

“To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves for 
whatever period required.” 

This is a strong reaffirmation of the basic 
commitment of the United States to sup- 
port all movements and institutions that 
are expanding the frontiers of human free- 
dom. 

We shall do this in the full knowledge that 
responsible freedom is strong medicine. 
Once having tasted it, the people will never 
again allow themselves to be manipulated 
or exploited. And having shaped the fu- 
ture, they will name it as their own. 
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Why the Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis., Is Opposed to H.R. 6400, 
the Administration Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
was so impressed with the reasons listed 
by the Murphy Products Co. of Burling- 
ton, Wis., in my congressional district, 
why the feed grains industry is opposed 
to S. 1643 and H.R. 6400 that I am plac- 
ing it in the Recorp for wider dissemina- 
tion. I am aware of the fact that H.R. 
6400 may not be reported out of commit- 
tee for consideration by the House or, if 
reported, may be subjected to numerous 
amendments. I include the letter at 
this point because it points to basic 
weaknesses in the philosophy out of 
which the farm program developed: 

MourpPuHy Propvwcts Co., 
Burlington, Wis., May 26, 1961. 
Hon. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHADEBERG: The Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., manu- 
facturers of livestock feed concentrates, 
distributes these products through 1,100 re- 
tail feed dealers in some 14 Midwest Corn Belt 
States. We employ 250 men and women 
who are close to the livestock farmer and 
we are proud to be able to make a contribu- 
tion to that segment of our American agri- 
culture which is prospering most and doing 
it without any Government controls but 
with effort, enterprise, and personal initia- 
tive. 

Our whole organization is both alarmed 
and adamantly opposed to the provisions 
embodied in the proposed farm legislation 
namely bills H.R. 6400 and S. 1643. 

To cite just a few of our reasons for this 
opposition: 

No provision is made for agricultural busi- 
ness representation on the National Farm 
Advisory Committee. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is to make appointments from nomi- 
nees selected by “appropriate” farm organi- 
zations—we assume that this today would 
be the Farmer’s Union, which certainly does 
not speak for all of agriculture. 

The bill does not specify who could vote 
in so-called commodity producers referen- 
dums, except to say that “the determina- 
tions of the Secretary as to the farmers 
eligible to vote shall be final and conclusive.” 
Will the man producing 300 broilers a year 
have the same vote as one producing 100,000 
birds a year? 

The bill obviously provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have effective 
control over each farmer advisory commit- 
tee—including the selection of the commit- 
tee members, the acceptance or rejection of 
committee recommendations and the power 
to disband the committee at any time. 

Another interesting item is the credit sec- 
tion of the bill, some 30 pages long, intend- 
ed to make more Federal credit available 
to farmers at lower interest rates. This can- 
not help but increase agricultural produc- 
tion and add still further to our complex 
and overly expensive surplus problem. 

These bills, which grant Congress veto 
power only, severely limits this body’s tradi- 
tional function as a legislative body. There 
is no provision for open hearings where all 
interested parties could be heard—not even 
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at congressional level. Many agriculture 
business firms could very well be subjected 
to crippling controls with no opportunity 
for any kind of hearing. A distinct viola- 
tion of constitutional heritage and proce- 
dure and a direct violation of the free enter- 
prise system. 

Over 30 years of our current history have 
shown conclusively that Government pro- 
grams will not solve the agricultural prob- 
lem. For proof you need only to look at 
the records and note that our greatest prob- 
lems exist with commodities for which pub- 
lic programs have been developed. 

The proposed bills, contrary to popular 
opinion, do not guarantee in any way, higher 
income for farmers. The program has al- 
ready raised the price of soybeans, an im- 
portant livestock feedstuff, thus narrowing 
the livestock and poultry farmers’ profit 
margins and reducing their income. 

If the proposed “dictatorial” marketing 
controls are passed and result in artificially 
held up farm prices—how can consumer food 
prices not go up proportionately? 

We as a firm actively engaged in the live- 
stock segment of agri-business are unequiv- 
ocally opposed to this legislation and the 
crippling socialism it will introduce into 
American agriculture. It has not worked 
in-other countries. We do not want to 
exchange our position of enough low-cost 
quality foods for all for hunger to many 
and “peasant type” farming. We oppose giv- 
ing any one member of our Government 
(Secretary of Agriculture) this vast, literal- 
ly unchallengeable authority. It eliminates 
our highly successful “checks and balances” 
system and makes our elected officials, by- 
standers on issues that the electorate has 
sent them to Washington to represent us 
on. 


We sincerely urge you to examine this 
legislative “socialistic shackling” of Ameri- 
can agriculture with a highly critical eye 
and oppose it when it comes before you for 
a vote. 

Verly truly yours, 
MurRPHY Propucts Co., 
Dr. R. R. SPITZER, 
President. 
JOHN L. SCHLICK, 
Public Relations Director. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from 
1776, when the American colonies de- 
clared their independence, to the present 
is 185 years. For more than one-fourth 
of that time Sam Raysurn has been a 
Member of this Congress. He is the 
most experienced legislator in the world 
today. For half a century his charac- 
ter, his judgment, his thinking, and his 
energy have stamped themselves upon 
American life. 

While it has been only 1 year since 
Mr. Raysurn first administered the oath 
of office to me as a Member of this body, 
my admiration for him dates back many, 
many years. In party circles he has been 
“Mr. Democrat.” In governmental cir- 
cles he has been, and is “Mr. Speaker.” 
His integrity, his dedication to service, 
his sense of fair play, and his friendly 
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way have earned for him the admiration 
and respect of every Member of this 
House and of people throughout America 
and the free world. 

I consider it an honor to be numbered 
among those who serve in Congress with 
Sam Raysurn, a great American. For 
the sake of this country and other free 
nations, I wish for him many more years 
of fruitful service as our Speaker and 
leader. 





Obstacles in Connection With Geneva 
Nuclear Test Ban Talks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
since President Kennedy returned from 
Vienna and addressed the American 
people on the very sober facts of deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union, there is in- 
creasing awareness of the obstacles the 
West has encountered at the Geneva 
nuclear test ban talks. I think, too, 
that there is also a growing sympathy 
among the free nations for the American 
efforts to achieve a realistic test ban. 
Our way has been blocked time and again 
by Soviet intransigence despite our pro- 
posals looking toward at compromise. 
My own feeling since attending the 
Geneva talks last month as an observer 
from the Joint Committeé on Atomic 
Energy, has been that perhaps now is the 
time for us to take a brief vacation from 
the talks, perhaps to recess them. We 
are making a serious effort to develop 
techniques to monitor underground tests. 
The Soviet Union is making no compar- 
able effort and will not join in ours. I 
do not think that these negotiations can 
travel on a one-way street any longer. 
I think at the same time it is important 
that we continue to inform the world 
of our sincere attempts to make progress 
toward an effective test ban. 

With this in mind, I ask unahimous 
consent that an editorial from today’s 
Washington Post, an editorial from to- 
day’s New York Times, and an article by 
James Reston, which also appeared in 
today’s New York Times, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
THE NUCLEAR CURTAIN 

As surely as if it had shot them down with 
one of its touted rockets, the Soviet Union 
has demolished the nuclear test negotiations 
at Geneva. Its blunt alternative proposals, 
either that the Western Powers accept the 
Soviet terms for a test ban treaty or that 
the discussions be merged with a conference 
on general disarmament, amount to an ulti- 
matum, 

The Soviet terms on the treaty, involving a 
curtailed number of inspections by a three- 
headed inspectorate with vetoes, are plainly 
impossible. General disarmament discus- 
sions, so long as the Soviet Union uses them 
principally as a propaganda forum, are close 
to hopeless. 
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Why Mr. Khrushchev has chosen to wreck 
the test ban discussions, which offered the 
most promising chance of mutual-interest 
agreement, can only be guessed. Our own 
supposition is that he now finds it impos- 
sible or impracticable to restrain his Chi- 
nese allies from testing their own nuclear 
weapons—a worrisome potentiality. But the 
whole Soviet troika approach to world affairs 
may be much more complicated. It may be 
related to Mr. Khrushchev’s discovery that 
he is unable to sweep the neutrals off their 
feet, and it also may be related to his ebul- 
lient conviction that he is winning the world 
struggle and that there is no need to make 
concessions. 

Anyhow, the time has passed when the 
West, having made a sustained good faith 
effort, need let its own shortcomings be 
blamed for the impasse. At the same time, 
there is no reason for the Western nations 
to concur even by implication in the either- 
or choice posed by the Soviet Union. There 
is a third course, which is to continue talk- 
ing for the record—and that is the course 
which President Kennedy evidently has 
elected. 

Such talks may well be futile. But they 
will serve in some measure to offset the sim- 
ple technique by which the Communists, 
taking advantage of their own closed system 
and of the Western habit of introspective 
criticism, manage to bamboozle much of the 
world. “General and complete disarma- 
ment” is a noble-sounding but empty phrase 
which the Soviet Union has employed effec- 
tively without the faintest effort to make it 
a negotiable possibility. 

Let the West remain the champion of an 
effective nuclear test ban, meanwhile pre- 

to document the record. Then, in 
the event that it become advisable to re- 
sume underground weapon testing, there will 
be at least some chance of persuading other 
countries of the facts about how the hope 
was blighted. 


[From the New York Times] 
A PoLicy ON THE TEST BAN 


After more than 2% years of talk in 317 
sessions, the Geneva nuclear test-ban con- 
ference has now been confronted by Premier 
Khrushchev’s demand that he be allowed to 
dictate the terms of both a test ban and 
general disarmament, just as he is trying to 
dictate a settlement on Berlin. 

As in the case of Berlin, the Soviet ruler 
is presenting the Western powers with two 
impossible choices. One is to accept, as a 
condition for further negotiations, his pro- 
posal of a three-man administrative council 
representing the Communist, the Western 
and the neutral worlds. This is the Russian 
troika system with a built-in veto for each 
member to prevent any executive action the 
Russians do not like. It is an unacceptable 
proposition. 


The other choice offered by Khrushchev 
is to“*agree to merge the test-ban negotia- 
tions with the general disarmament talks 
scheduled to start at Geneva July 31. But 
as the Soviet ruler insists that agreement on 
total disarmament must come before effec- 
tive controls and that any controls must be 
likewise under the troika system, these 
talks offer no prospects for success either. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s insistence on the troika 


system is quite obviously a major decision, 
perhaps born of the Russian fiasco in the 
Congo which persuaded him that “while 
there are neutral states, there are not and 
cannot be neutral men.” It is possible that 
Premier Khrushchev has made a deal with 
the Chinese Communists to oppose a test ban 
until the latter have atomic weapons. In 
any case, he boasts in effect that the Soviets 
are now powerful enough to dictate rather 
than negotiate, and sees no reason to sub- 
ject his arsenals to espionage. 
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The Western powers are thus confronted 
with grave questions of national security. 
President Kennedy has gone to every con- 
ceivable, responsible length to reach agree- 
ment, even at the price of possibly risky 
concessions. Now that this last great effort 
has failed, pressure is rising rapidly to break 
off negotaitions, to resume testing, or, in a 
“TNT” approach, to “talk ’n’ test.” 

But any such steps would be a grave mis- 
take and a trap into which the Soviets might 
well be trying to lure us. To break off nego- 
tiations and to resume testing would be such 
a tremendous psychological shock that it 
would inevitably turn world opinion against 
us at a time when even the neutrals are shy- 
ing away from the Soviets. It might even 
precipitate repercussions that could topple 
some Allied Governments. 

The course we believe the United States 
should follow lies along these lines: (1) We 
must not resume testing, certainly not at 
this time, and preferably not before the So- 
viets resume testing; (2) we must continue 
the Geneva talks even if a temporary recall 
of our delegates is required—but a perma- 
nent walkout must be left to the Soviets; (3) 
we must expound and publicize the Western 
case by laying it before the world and the 
United Nations, with complete honesty, to 
make clear where responsibility for this fail- 
ure and for its potentially fateful conse- 
quences lies. 


[From the New York Times] 
KENNEDY PoLICY—PATIENCE ON NUCLEAR ARMS 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 13.—President Kennedy 
is taking an extremely cautious line about 
renewing underground nuclear tests. The 
Russians have been making a mockery of the 
test-ban talks in Geneva, and the powerful 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee in Congress 
has been pressing the President to renew 
the testing. Yet he is not convinced that 
a case has yet been made for testing, despite 
the provocations to do so, and he is there- 
fore urging more patience on his colleagues. 

There are a number of reasons for this. 
First, the President is still hopeful despite 
his failure to budge Khrushchev in Vienna 
that the Russians will in due course agree 
to a limited disarmament treaty and in- 
spected test ban. 

Progress was being made in this direction 
until shortly after Khrushchev's last trip to 
Peiping. Thereafter, the Moscow line hard- 
ened, and this has given weight to well sub- 
stantiated reports reaching this Govern- 
ment from Hong Kong that Mao Tse-tung 
exacted a promise from Khrushchev not to 
sign a test-ban treaty at least for a stipu- 
lated, but unknown, period of time. 

Second, Washington needs more time to 
make clear to the world what it has been pro- 
posing and how its proposals have been re- 
jected month after month. In the last few 
months there has been increasing under- 
standing in the world of the American posi- 
tion. Once the United States reduced its 
proposals to treaty form, and modified its 
demands from 20 inspections a year to 
12, at least the Allied Governments and 
the serious newspapers of the West were 
finally convinced that Washington not only 
wanted a nuclear test-ban treaty but had 
proposed a reasonable treaty to this end. 

There is less understanding; however, in 
the public at large. The Soviet proposals are 
simple and appeal to wishful thinking: ban 
the bomb, they say, and disarm everyone, 
indiscriminately, to deal not with the desires 
of men alone, but with the realities of con- 
trolling the system, so that it will really 
work in safety. 

Such an argument, however, is compli- 
cated, and when the only alternative to end- 
less negotiation is a threat to start nuclear 
testing and continue the arms race, this 
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puts the United States in the unpopular po- 
sition of talking about more arms while the 
Russians merely go on asking for the abo- 
lition of arms. 

Finally, the President has to take into ac- 
count the antitesting and antiarms race 
sentiments in Allied countries, particularly 
Britain, so his decision for the moment is 
to go on talking about a test ban in Geneva, 
and to go forward with the preliminary dis- 
armament talks with the Russians here next 
week. 

THE OTHER SIDE 


This has not been an easy decision and 
nobody knows how long it will last. For 
there are powerful arguments on the other 
side. 

First, the policy of going along despite 
Soviet obstruction puts the United States in 
the position once more of the lady who 
vowed she’d ne’er consent, but consented 
anyway. This is becoming a habit around 
here. 

Second, testing in outer space is probably 
necessary to the development of an effective 
defense against intercontinental ballistics 
missiles. 

Third, there is a genuine fear among re- 
sponsible members of this administration 
that the Russians may be testing during the 
ban, while we are not, and that this, if true, 
would give them a critical advantage in the 
development of the latest monster, the so- 
called neutron bomb, which would cost less, 
avoid radioactive fallout, and could be used 
discriminately on the battlefield. 

The main question the President has put 
to his advisers is whether the security of the 
United States is impaired by the present 
uninspected test ban, and nobody has been 
able to demonstrate to his satisfaction that 
it has. Many people here have their sus- 
picions that the Russians are testing and 
therefore that the security of the country 
may be endangered, but they cannot prove it. 

Accordingly, the President has decided on 
giving the talks another chance. He went 
over this again today with his disarmament 
adviser, John J. McCloy, and while the Presi- 
dent may recall his Ambassador in Geneva, 
Arthur Dean, in order to demonstrate his 
dissatisfaction with the Soviet Government's 
negative attitude toward the talks, the de- 
cision for the present is to persevere despite 
all the pressures and frustrations, and to 
increase the publicity on why Washington 
is taking this line. 





Tractors and Dollars for Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to insert the following pene- 
trating observations by Thurman Sens- 
ing, executive vice president of South- 
ern States Industrial Council: 

TRACTORS AND DOLLARS FOR CASTRO 

Everything that’s wrong with the country 
today is exemplified in the tractors-for-pris- 
oners deal sponsored by Walter Reuther, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and Milton Eisenhower 
and endorsed, in fact, instigated, by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

First of all, the deal is what Americans 
refer to as a gimmick, a catchy publicity 
stunt. The fund campaign is presented as 
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a humanitarian effort to save the lives of 
free Cubans seized in the invasion. Actu- 
ally, it could well have been nothing more 
than a conscience-salving move in connec- 
tion with this Cuban debacle. 

But what about the scores of thousands 
of other Cubans who have been rotting in 
Castro’s jails since 1959? What about their 
plight, ignored so long by the liberal-left 
movements in which Reuther and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Milton Eisenhower are so ac- 
tive? Why haven't these same individuals 
been in the forefront of a national pro- 
test movement while Dictator Castro has 
been sending Cubans to the firing squad? 

Let’s face it: The tractor deal will help 
Fidel Castro. In exchange for a few pris- 
oners, he will get badly needed agricultural 
machinery so that he can create more Com- 
munist collective farms and force more Cu- 
bans into Socialist slavery. 

And if these “liberals” are so determined 
to end the evils of Castro communism, why 
aren’t they protesting against the grant of 
more than $1 million by the U.N. Special 
Fund to aid Castro’s agricultural programs? 
The managing director of the Special Fund 
is Paul Hoffman, another member of the 
Reuther-Roosevelt-Milton Eisenhower axis. 
He urged approval of the grant. 

The United States will underwrite 40 per- 
cent of this amount. The Soviet Union, in 
contrast, will underwrite only 3 percent. 
Why should the American taxpayers under- 
write 40 percent of a U.N. grant extended a 
despicable Communist dictator on their very 
doorstep, a dictator who has already stolen 
@ billion dollars’ worth of their property? 
Can anyone give a sensible answer? Just 
bear in mind: The same taxpayers who are 
being asked to buy tractors to save prisoners 
will also be handing over money that will 
be sent to Red Cuba via the U.N. 

This is the kind of outrageous situation 
in which the American people find them- 
selves today. And instead of endorsing a 
bribe for Fidel Castro, President Kennedy 
should be cutting off U.S. funds to the 
United Nations Special Fund. But President 
Kennedy hasn’t uttered a word of protest 
about this under-the-table aid for Khru- 
shchev’s satellite in the Caribbean. 

The U.S. public has heard a lot about 
“payola” in the last few years. Well, the 
tractor deal is the worst kind of payola. 
The fact that the Chief Executive of the 
United States lends his name to this kind 
of behavior is a national scandal. Even if 
the deal never goes through, that does not 
lessen the opprobrium attached to it. 


And what kind of funny business is it for 
the President to operate in such a devious 
way? The President is supposed to be in 
charge of U.S. foreign policy, He is sup- 
posed to deal with foreign countries. If he 
believes that the Cuban prisoners must be 
brought out of captivity, he should ask 
Congress to support whatever measures are 
needed to gain their freedom. Under no 
circumstances whatever should the Presi- 
dent secretly call for a private committee 
to move into an area of national responsi- 
bility. Yet that is what Mr. Kennedy did 
when he gave the green light to the Reuther- 
Roosevelt-Milton Eisenhower committee. 
Talk about our prestige abroad. Will we 
really have any left when we submit, of- 
ficially or unofficially, to blackmail? 

What a shameful spectacle it is for a great 
republic to be reduced to this sorry pass, 
when the President asks longtime liberal- 
leftists to run an errand because he hasn’t 
the fortitude to ask Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to take appropriate action 

Right now the need is for massive public 
indignation directed at the Paul Hoffman 
giveaway of money to Cuba through the 
U.N. Special Pund. The people should alert 
their Congressmen, for Congress will have 
to act, as we can apparently expect no sound 
leadership from the administration. 
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Fidel Castro’s Proposal To Exchange 
Prisoners for Tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the well-known columnist, George E. 
Sokolsky, entitled “Accepting Castro’s 
Swap Is Immoral,” which appeared in 
the New York Journal American on 
Monday, May 29, 1961. 

Mr. Sokolsky, who is widely regarded 
as an able and competent observer, has 
written an extremely penetrating article 
on the measure of immorality repre- 
sented by Castro’s blackmail deal. Mr. 
Sokolsky states that acceptance of this 
blackmail threat not only is immoral, 
but inevitably will lead to further threats 
of a similar nature. It is little wonder, 
then, that the great majority of Amer- 
icans are becoming more and more con- 
fused by the illogical position taken in 
certain quarters in sponsoring this na- 
tional humiliation. 

This extremely worthwhile statement, 
by an outstanding student of interna- 
tional affairs, warrants widespread 
attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ACCEPTING CastTRo’s SwaP Is IMMORAL 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is easy to react to an impulse swiftly, 
compulsively. After all, when the lives of 
more than 1,200 human beings are involved, 
who is to be sosure of himself and his opin- 
ions as to oppose anything that anyone can 
do to help these sufferers of a brutal dic- 
tatorship? 

Mature thought and calm consideration 
require that one consider such a question 
on the basis of eternal principles of right 
rather than as a result of emotional re- 
sponse to inhumanity. The acceptance of 
blackmail, called by Castro an. indemnity, 
is not a recognition of moral principles. 
Whether the Government of the United 
States responds affirmatively to blackmail 
or encourages private citizens to pay for the 
blackmail, acceptance of the threat of black- 
mail is immoral and can only lead to further 
threats of a similar nature. 

The United States has long submitted to 
a kind of blackmail in the form of a sug- 
gestion that if we do not give aid to certain 
nations they will seek aid from Soviet Rus- 
sia. Actually, most such countries have ac- 
cepted aid—tantamount to blackmail in 
many instances—from both sides. The clas- 
sical example of such neutrality on the re- 
ceiving end is, of course, Egypt. 

Fidel Castro’s proposal to exchange more 
than 1,200 human beings for 500 tractors 
is an example of Communist bartering which 
has little to do with humanity; its objective 
is to force the United States to deal with 
Cuba, to take off the embargo on American 
goods. Castro calls it an indemnity for the 
invasion, and if he gets the tractors he will 
have made his point. 

As Senator StyLes Brinces said: “* * * 
not since the days of Hitler, when the in- 
famous Eichmann offered to trade on an even 
basis, one Jew for one truck, has the civilized 
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world been confronted with such a heinous 
barter. 

“Ten hostages have been given 1 week to 
raise the money for tractors: at the end of 
that time they must return to Castro’s 
prisons with the assurance of a successful 
trade or suffer who knows what punishment 
for themselves and the hostages for whom 
they are dealing. 

“I ask, how complacent must we get be- 
fore we do something about this cancer fes- 
tering at our doorsteps?” 

It is a hard question to answer, because, 
after all, we are responsible for the prisoners 
that Castro holds. It was our own CIA 
which devised the impossible plan for the in- 
vasion of Cuba. Can we say that we are 
not responsible? Our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
conditionally approved of the CIA plan. 
How can we say that that is not official? 

To reject responsibility and to hide behind 
the skirts of a private committee is not more 
commendable than accepting the challenge 
of blackmail outright. Surely Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther cannot deliver tractors and bull- 
dozers without a permit from the adminis- 
tration. Therefore, to say that a private 
effort is not a Government operation is to 
play with words and is just as undignified as 
submitting to blackmail. This private com- 
mittee device does not lessen the humilia- 
tion of paying an indemnity. 

The country is growing more and more 
confused over the policy of Washington to- 
ward Castro. It would seem as though the 
fear that Soviet Russia will march into Ber- 
lin if ‘we land on Havana has altogether 
perverted the administration’s policy. Sen- 
ator Bripces, in this same speech in the Sen- 
ate asked: “How much more humiliation and 
contempt must we suffer from this Com- 
munist dictator?” 

We shall accept humiliation and con- 
tempt as long as we believe that we can 
thus purchase the freedom of Berlin. But 
reason dictates that Soviet Russia will march 
on Berlin whenever the Kremlin believes 
that it is a wise step to take; that the black- 
mail that they will go into Berlin if we move 
on Cuba is not illogical and the acceptance 
of it by the Kennedy administration is an 
absurdity calculated to paralyze this coun- 
try. There seems to be a coordination of 
policy in the timing and conduct of the 
troubles in Cuba, Laos, and Korea with the 
meeting planned for President Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Our peril is that we shall pay the black- 
mail and the baby will be found dead. That 
is so often the end of a blackmail. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
was privileged to sit in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives and listen 
to my colleagues on both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican sides of the 
House pay tribute to the record of pub- 
lic service of Speaker Sam Raysurn. 

It was on March 4, 1913, that he was 
sworn in as a Member of this body and 
he has served continuously since that 
date. Most of my congressional service 
has been under our beloved Sam Ray- 
BURN. As a freshman in the House 
there were occasions when it was nec- 
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essary to seek his counsel and advice 
and he was always available and eager 
to help in any problems that confronted 
@ new Member. It is my belief that 
there has never been a man in the his- 
tory of public service who has influenced 
more public servants than has Sam 
RaAYBURN. 

Sam Raysurn will always live in the 
history of our Nation as one of the 
greatest legislators we have ever had. 
He is a man of integrity and great abil- 
ity. He always has protected the best 
interests of the House. 

As he observes this historic occasion 
I want to join my colleagues in wishing 
him good health and happiness in the 
days ahead. 





General Walker Rebuked 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I quote 
from an editorial from the June 13 issue 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker has been 
admonished officially for “taking injudi- 
cious actions and for making derogatory 
public statements about prominent 
Americans.” 

The strangest thing about this strange 
business is that the Army’s investigation 
started after it was alleged that the gen- 
eral was spreading the propaganda of the 
John Birch Society. Except for this ac- 
cusation, a gallant officer with more than 
30 years of unblemished service, includ- 
ing frontline duty in World War II and 
Korea, would never have been bothered. 
As it is, he has been denied promotion 
to command of the VIII Corps at San 
Antonio, Tex., and he has been publicly 
humiliated. 

The whole affair strikes us as dis- 
creditable to the administration rather 
than to the general. The worst that 
can be said of him is that he spoke many 
months ago to a small audience in un- 
flattering terms about a few prominent 
Democrats. The remarks were trivial 
and had long been forgotten when the 
recent Birch Society furor led someone to 
dredge them up. 

President Kennedy himself felt called 
upon to order a formal investigation, as 
if General Walker had been guilty of a 
serious offense. In fact the general de- 
served high praise for instituting in his 
command a program of education in the 
evils and menace of communism. His 
purpose was to prevent a repetition of 
the disgraceful behavior of American 
prisoners taken in Korea. He wished 
American soldiers to know why they had 
been drafted, why they were stationed 
in Europe, and what would be lost if 
the Communists were allowed to extend 
their empire. 

This was what he called his problue 
teaching. It was a good and useful pur- 
pose he served and he should have been 
praised for it rather than admonished. 
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Strong Support for Teaching Courses 
About Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
long been my belief that one of the best 
ways to combat communism is to teach 
our people about the nature and tactics 
of this international conspiracy. 
Courses should be instituted in our 
schools and colleges to teach our young 
people—and interested adults—about 
the foe we face and how we can best 
meet its challenge. 

The New York Daily News has given 
consistent and strong support to this 
idea. Recently, in its “the Inquiring 
Photographer” column, people were in- 
terviewed about their views on courses 
about communism. I am delighted that 
the unanimous response was in favor of 
this program, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, May 27, 
1961] 
THE INQUIRING FOTOGRAPHER 
(By Jimmy Jemail) 
THE QUESTION 

Should courses be given in our schools to 
alert youngsters to the dangers of commu- 
nism? 

WHERE ASKED 

Along Third Avenue. 

THE ANSWERS 

Fred Rogers, East 42d Street, general man- 
ager: “Yes. How can you recognize an 
enemy if you know nothing about him? 
Currently, there is a great deal of confu- 
sion about communism. Lots of people are 
afraid to even talk about it objectively for 
fear of being misunderstood. It’s like bury- 
ing their heads in the sand.” 

William J. Casper, Bronx, sergeant, New 
York Police Department: “Definitely, in high 
school and college. This will teach our boys 
and girls how to recognize Communist prop- 
aganda when they see it and be on their 
guard. There seems to be a studied indif- 
ference on the part of many educators to 
the dangers of communism.” 

Abd El Bel-Hamou, Algeria, painter: “Yes. 
It is surprising to me that Communists in 
this country are free to preach their doc- 
trine, like other political parties. You should 
know how really dangerous these people are, 
as we do in Algeria, where we have outlawed 
Communists since 1954.” 

Philip Goldberg, Lenox Road, Brooklyn, 
salesman: “That’s not a bad idea, but these 
courses should be given in our colleges, not 
in secondary schools, and they should be 
presented in a manner to point up commu- 
nism as a world conspiracy and reveal its 
glaring defects.” 

Anthony C. Gravina, 89th Street, Brooklyn, 
carpenter foreman: “I think so, but at not 
too young an age. The parents, themselves, 
can instill a hatred of communism in their 
children when they are young. It’s time 
enough to expose the defects of communism 
to them when they are in the upper high 
school grades.” 
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Frank R. DeMasi, Weehawken, N.J., assist- 

t : “Yes. The Communists send 
their children to school 7 days a week teach- 
ing them how to practice communism. But 
if our schools do teach these courses, the 
textbooks should be written by loyal Ameri- 
cans, not left-wing professors.” 





Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years in connection with 
my studies of the world revolutionary 
conspiracy in its program of Communist 
global conquest, the urgent need for a 
research organization to advance public 
knowledge of national security require- 
ments in the field of foreign affairs with 
special reference to Latin America and 
Africa has become increasingly ap- 
parent. 

The most recent step in this direction 
is the formation of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of South Carolina, 
Box 2053, Charleston, S.C., with Anthony 
Harrigan, former associate editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, as its first 
director. 

An experienced editor, student of U.S. 
constitutional and diplomatic history, 
and well-traveled observer, Mr. Harrigan 
has the indispensable knowledge and 
understanding essential for success. 

The principal publication of this in- 
stitute will be a bulletin that is designed 
to present reports in depth on the per- 
sonalities, policies, economics, social and 
military forces of foreign countries, es- 
pecially those countries in Latin America 
and Africa that are targets of Commu- 
nist aggression. It will also publish the 
writings of distinguished authorities 
selected for their professional experience 
and understanding of strategic realities. 

I am indeed pleased to be able to quote 
to the House as fact of these remarks 
the first bulletin of this new research 
institute written by its first director: 

STRATEGY OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

In the classic words of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, “There is no sub- 
stitute for victory.” 

It is imperative, therefore, that the United 
States adopt an offensive strategy to win the 
cold war being waged by the forces of in- 
ternational communism. 

Since the late 1940's, official U.S. ‘policy 
has been one of containment of commu- 
nism. But containment in reality is a policy 
of sitting in foxholes waiting for the enemy 
to strike. This kind of defensive posture 
does not win wars; it certainly won’t bring 
victory in a conflict of unparalleled fierce- 
ness. 

The American strategy must be that of the 
late George Patton—to attack, attack, and 
then attack again—keeping the enemy off 
balance, never giving time to gather his 
strength. This kind of strategy, translated 
into action on a global scale, can defeat an 
enemy that has a dynamism of his own. 
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First let’s clearly define the enemy the 
United States faces in these perilous days. 
This enemy is not simply a national state. 
To see the war in these terms is to regard 
the conflict as a narrow, legalistic struggle 
between two peoples. This is not a war that 
can be avoided by diplomatic maneuvering 
or by allotment of spheres of influence. 

The enemy the United States must defeat 
to survive has been aptly described as ‘a 
gray consortium of international unofficial 
organizations, possessing the attributes of 
several states, both great and small, allied 
by a basic ideology, equipped by a single 
doctrine of combat, and swelling into mass 
movements in many areas.” 

This force cannot be defeated by nuclear 
weapons alone or by foreign policy arrange- 
ments. Not only is it built on state power 
but on a Communist philosophy and a doc- 
trine of partisan warfare. These are fused 
together into an ideology and battle doc- 
trine that must be smashed everywhere on 
the globe by a counteraction involving mili- 
tary power and political know-how. 

It is necessary to consider the history of 
Russia and China. The ideology and battle 
doctrine enabled revolutionaries to capture 
the state apparatus of two ancient nations 
and to harness their peoples to the move- 
ment. 

Neither the Russians nor the Chinese, 
prior to the First World War, could have 
been predicted as tnits in this kind of move- 
ment. The Communists were a tiny minority 
in Russia. The Chinese Communists over- 
came a culture profoundly antagonistic to 
everything that communism stands for. 

But in both countries, communism 
triumphed, as it has triumphed in Cuba— 
another country with an unreceptive cul- 
ture. 

Communism has been characterized as a 
“monolith in motion, a force of doctrinal 
and operational unity.” 

The national policy objective of the United 
States, if it is to survive, is to shatter this 
Communist unity. The way to shatter it is 
to turn its own weapons against the Com- 
munist colossus. Indeed communism is 
peculiarly vulnerable to the methods it em- 
ploys against others. 

Marxism mobilizes the masses. The United 
States must do the same thing, and in the 
underdeveloped countries where Commu- 
nists are making gains. If we do not suc- 
ceed in reaching the minds of these people, 
neither foreign aid nor conventional military 
force can prevent their conquest. 

The world situation requires that the 
United States be genuinely convinced (1) 
that it is in a state of global war, and (2) 
that it must carry out large-scale guerrilla 
and political war in vital areas of the under- 
developed world. 

In short, the United States must create 
resistance movements with the dynamism 
to defeat communism. This should not be 
too difficult in a sense for when people are 
ripe for the mass movement of communism 
it is likely they also are ripe for other kinds 
of mass movements. 

As someone has observed, a Saul turning 
into a Paul is neither a rarity nor a miracle. 
Proselytizing mass movements see all antag- 
onists as potential converts. ‘The masses of 
Cubans who scream for Fidel Castro may be 
violently anti-Castro 5 years hence if the 
United States masters the principles of polit- 
ical mobilization. Mass movements are in- 
terchangeable.- A revolution can become a 
counterrevolution. Organizing a counter- 
revolution to communism must become the 
national goal of the United States. 

The U.S. goal, in the Caribbean for in- 
stance, should be to replace Castro-Commu- 
nist governments with regimes friendly to 
the United States. The need in each coun- 
try under Communist domination will be te 
build effective resistance forces. 
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The tactics required will be to keep the 
Castro Communist forces off balance so that 
the United States will act and the enemy will 
be on the defensive. 

The guiding tactics of the counterrevolu- 
tion against Castro communism should be— 

To concentrate attention and strength in 
the countryside as Mao did in China; 

To use small guerrilla forces in many 
places with the goal of disruption and 
shock; 

To isolate the enemy from the people in a 
given country, seeKing to demoralize the foe. 

These are the principles of guerrilla war 
cited by Ernesto Guevara in Cuba. He cited 
three fundamentals: (1) Civilian forces can 
win a war against an army; (2) one should 
not await every favorable condition for ini- 
tiating a revolution; the insurrectional cen- 
ter can be created; and (3) in the under- 
developed parts of the Americas, the terrain 
of the area indicates that the heart of the 
struggle should be in the rural regions. 

The main thing to remember is that the 
Communist lives in the fires of combined 
military and political conflict. U.S. forces 
must do the same thing—accept the idea of 
the long conflict. 

At present, this kind of existence is alien 
to both civilians and military in America. 
Drastic revision in thinking is needed and in 
short order. We must adjust to the idea of 
permanent revolution and the permanent 
counterrevolution. 

The United States must purposely take up 
the weapons and battle doctrine of guerrilla 
“polit war” on a global scale. Our failure to 
do is our gap in our national preparedness. 

While the enemy works on “polit war” day 
and night, we only toy with such efforts. 
As a result, the Communists have things 
pretty much their own way, despite our vast 
expenditures on conventional arms—which 
aren’t stopping the expansion of the Com- 
munist world. 

Unconventional warfare using the Com- 
munist battle system of guerrillas plus 
propaganda and mass mobilization is a rela- 
tively inexpensive weapon. The weapon 
exists. It only has to be used with knowl- 
edge, imagination, and determination. . The 
United States could engage in this kind of 
warfare around the globe at a fraction of 
the cost of a few hydrogen bombs. Units 
already exist in the U.S. Army which are 
capable of implementing such a new national 
strategy. Increased in size and given a new 
directive, they could move the United States 
toward victory over communism. 

In taking up such a strategy, however, 
Americans must realize they cannot expect 
establishment of order and security such as 
they knew in earlier eras. Decent conditions 
of life will return only when communism is 
extinguished on this globe. For as many 
years as one can see ahead, there will be 
need for an offensive against communism. 

This means something new for American 
military men—the need to practice pro- 
tracted war in the midst of populations of 
distant countries. The United States has 
not had to do this on a large scale since 
the Indian wars. But Americans did it then, 
and won. They can do it again and win 
again—this time against a strong and sophis- 
ticated foe. 

The Communists are in the business of 
organizing violence. Americans can learn 
to be conflict managers. Counter-guerrillas 
are the only answer to guerrillas; the only 
answer to Communist organization is an 
equally strong counterrevolutionary organ- 
ization. Guns are needed, but so are sol- 
diers who can mobilize minds and operate 
a state within a state far from home. 

These strategic demands are remote from 
current American experience. But it is a 
fact that the survival of a nation depends 
upon how well it can adapt itself to new 
situations and upon its ability to confront 
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and solve problems. If the Amercian Re- 
public survives, it will be because we have 
mastered the enemy’s methods, drawn on 
our reserves of nerve and intelligence and 
organizing ability, and courageously tackled 
grave problems. The ability of the American 
people and Armed Forces to be successful in 
the long pull, in nerve-wracking sacrifice 
and struggle, is the key to determining 
whether the United States will survive enemy 
assault and carry out effective counterattack 
that leads to victory for the United States. 





The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted May 9 and 16, 1961, by the forum 
of the men’s class of the Riverside 
Church in New York City, regarding the 
national program of foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

THE FoRUM OF THE MEN’S CLASS OF THE 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH IN New YorK CiItry— 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED MAY 9 AND 16, 1961 


Whereas the forum of the men’s class of 
the Riverside Church is aware of the growing 
significance of international aid programs 
in the light of the disparity of living condi- 
tions between persons living in industrialized 
modern nations and persons living in unde- 
veloped lands; and 

Whereas we are convinced of the practical 
usefulness in international affairs of the 
Christian principle that the strong should 
bear the infirmaties of the weak, and accept 
the equally Christian principle, which is also 
accepted by men of many different faiths, 
that mankind makes up a universal brother- 
hood: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the contents 
of his message to Congress on foreign aid, 
dated March 8, 1961, in which he urged 
Congress to take a new approach to this 
task, based on these propositions: 

1. That aid must be a common under- 
taking of all the industrialized nations; 

2. That the recipient nations must be 
willing to help themselves, as for example by 
taking appropriate measures of land tenure 
reform, the improvement of education, and 
the adoption of measures of social justice 
and tax reforms that would increase their 
capacity to absorb capital production; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we approve the three ma- 
jor changes suggested by the President in 
the operation of our national program of 
foreign aid: 

1. A shift of emphasis from short-term 
to long-term goals, which would be possi- 
ble if the Congress would approve a 5-year 
authorization of the Treasury to provide 
funds for this period, instead of the present 
method of appropriations at each session of 
the Congress for 1 year only; 

2. Less use of grants and more use of long 
term development loans at low interest rates, 
or even without interest; 

3. A new aid agency to be created within 
the State Department and to consolidate op- 
erations now spread over several agencies; 
be it further 
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Resolved, That we are alarmed at the ap- 


‘parent indifference in Congress to these vari- 


ous suggestions, and that we urge our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress: to 
make careful study of the suggestions of 
the President, and thereafter to exercise 
their best Judgment and their strenuous ef- 
fort to maintain a large participation in the 
foreign aid program by the U.S. Government 
alone and in conjunction with other indus- 
trialized nations. 
J. F. Foster, 
President. 
CHARLEs J. TuRCK, 
Chairman. 





The Agricultural Situation and Farm 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 7, the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone] delivered a remarkable 
speech, before the American Stockyards 
Association, at St. Joseph, Mo., on the 
agricultural situation, and, in particu- 
lar, the farm legislation pending before 
the Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this thoughtful message by a 
well informed U.S. Senator who gives 
a@ great deal of his time, attention, and 
ability to the problems of our agricul- 
tural economy be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY SENATOR Epwarp V. LONG, or MIs- 
sourr, AMERICAN STOCKYARDS ASSOCIATION, 
Sr. Joszru, Mo., June 7, 1961 
I am particularly happy to have this op- 

portunity to meet with the members of the 

American Stockyards Association. I am a 

livestock producer myself, and I have a deep 

interest in the welfare of the livestock indus- 
try in all its phases, from production on the 
farm to distribution in the retail stores. 

This is a big industry, a multibillion-dol- 
lar industry; and it’s growing. The better 
our standard of living, the more meat we eat. 
And today livestock and livestock products 
represent the big end of our agriculture 

. In the national interest, the live- 
stock industry must be a growing, progres- 
sive industry, and I welcome all opportuni- 
ties to be of service to you. 

And let me say right here that it isn’t easy 
for men in Government to serve the live- 
stock industry, because there are so many 
varied viewpoints. Judging from the mail I 
am getting these days, there is a lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of a number of live- 
stock organizations for the proposed omni- 
bus farm bill now pending before the “Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee. And I, too, 
am not happy with some of the sections in 
the first draft of the bill; but I am disap- 
pointed that these organizations have not 
proposed more desirable alternatives. 

I wonder if the officers of the organizations 
who oppose almost every farm bill that 
comes before the Congress are fully aware of 
what’s happening to the American farmer in 
this highly industrialized society of ours. 

The 2 million families on commercial 
farms in America have less income, relative 
to nonfarm incomes, than at any time since 
the 1930’s. The farmer has been pushed 
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down the scale, while others have climbed to 
new . 

For example, in 1951-52, workers on farms, 
including owner-operators, received a return 
of $90 an hour for their labor as com- 
pared with $1.63 for manufacturing em- 
ployees. In 1960, farmers got 82 cents an 
hour—8 cents less—while workers in manu- 
facturing were raised to $2.29. 

This imbalance has been creeping up on 
us for some time, and one of the reasons 
for it is that industry is highly organized 
and centralized, while agriculture, by its 
very nature, is decentralized. 

Not since the 1930’s have manufacturers 
permitted themselves to be swirled and 
tossed from one reef to another by the nor- 
mal forces of supply and demand. They 
plan, they budget, they adjust production to 
sales, and they try to avoid market-glutting 
surplus. 

For example, I saw an item in the maga- 
zine Business Week, the other day, report- 
ing that the iron and steel industry was op- 
erating at 50 percent of capacity at the close 
of 1960. The machinery industries were op- 
erating at 70 to 74 percent of capacity; the 
auto, truck and parts industry was operating 
at 80 percent; and the petroleum and coal 
products firms were operating at 81 percent 
of capacity. 

The operating rate for all manufacturing 
industries at the end of 1960, according to 
Business Week, averaged 77 percent of ca- 
pacity. Yet, these manufacturers were pay- 
ing. their workers better wages.. They were 
asking and getting slightly higher prices for 
their products than a year earlier, and their 
profits were about the same as for the previ- 
ous year, operating at 77 percent of capacity. 

Now, contrast manufacturers and farmers: 
In 1960, farmers produced at about 98 per- 
cent of capacity. They placed 28 million 
acres of cropland in the conservation re- 
serve. The Government removed another 6 
to 8 percent of farm products from commer- 
cial markets with its storage and food-for- 
peace programs. But farm prices were 12 
percent lower; returns per hour of labor to 
workers in agriculture were 11 percent lower 
and the profits—net realized income—of 
farmers was 26 percent lower than in 1947-— 
49. 

I heard no criticism of the manufacturers 
for their actions in reducing production 
when inventories accumulated. There was 
no grumbling about making the unemploy- 
ment payments to the workers who were laid 
off by the manufacturers. There was no 
public clamor that manufacturers should 
lower prices and operate at full capacity. 

Yet, when farmers propose enabling legis- 
lation which would permit them to develop 
orderly marketing programs to accomplish 
what business and labor already practice un- 
der existing legislation, some organizations 
predict dire consequences. 

Quite frankly, I don’t know any better 
way for a Senator to be of service to the live- 
stock industry than to attempt to correct 
some of the misconceptions of the officers of 
organizations who should be working to im- 
prove the welfare of producers, but aren’t. 
I don’t know of any greater service I can 
perform for the livestock industry than to 
help this great industry develop effective 
means for planning, budgeting, and orderly 
marketing, when the occasion requires. 

In your own industry, you have procedures 
established whereby you can charge rates 
which will assure you a reasonable return on 
your investment. Why shouldn’t farmers be 
permitted to develop programs and pro- 
cedures to stabilize their prices and returns? 

Why shouldn't they be allowed to organize 
into cooperatives and stabilize market sup- 
plies and prices under Government market- 
ing orders which have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in California, in fluid milk mar- 
kets, and in the marketing of perishable 
fruits and vegetables? 
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As I understand it, this is a purpose of the 
omnibus bill now under consideration by 
the Agriculture Committees of the House and 
Senate. 

At this particular stage in our economic 
development where agriculture is often the 
forgotten segment of our economy, the Na- 
tion should be grateful that we have a 
dynamic, hard-working, hard-hitting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who fights for farmers 
and their rightful share of the fruits of their 
labor. In spite of an urban background, 
Orville Freeman is making a great Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He has made a tre- 
mendous impression on all who have come 
in contact with him. He has mastered the 
complexity of the farm problem. He ap- 
preciates the great technical success farmers 
have achieved. He is using our abundant 
food supplies as a precious asset at home 
and abroad. He is publicizing the success 
story of American agriculture and recom- 
mending legislation whereby farmers with 
the help of Government can improve their 
economic welfare. 

For the first time in many years, Congress 
and the Department of Agriculture are work- 
ing together. I was proud to vote for the 
emergency feed grains program in March. 
I believe I served the livestock industry well 
by that ‘vote, for producers of hogs, cattle, 
turkeys and chickens were facing still more 
cuts in-~income if feed grains were not 
stabilized. 

Agricultural economists told the Congress 
last November that if feed grain production 
continued unchecked, the hog market would 
be 17 percent lower by 1965; eggs would drop 
13 percent and hang there; turkeys would 
drop 10 percent; and cattle 9 percent. 

Bumper feed grain crops force record num- 
bers of livestock; and, to force the sale of the 
additional meat, the stores cut the price and 
pass it on back to the livestock producer. 
And the man with the Herefords or the 
Angus takes the loss. 

If annual feed grain production can be 
stabilized at 140 to 150 million tons, instead 
of 167 million, for the next few years, live- 
stock producers as well as feed grain growers 
will benefit. 

With stabilization of feed grain supplies, 
livestock producers can look forward to 
modest increases in cash receipts of 5 to 10 
percent by 1965. Without stabilization of 
feed grain supplies, the future would be 
bleak, indeed. 

I am happy to report that participation in 
the emergency feed grain program for 1961 
has exceeded expectations. Farm income 
will be higher as a result of the program 
and Government costs will be lower. The 
buildup in Government stocks will be 
stopped and perhaps there will be a modest 
reduction this year. 

But this is only a 1-year program. We 
must develop a longer-term feed grains ad- 
justment program. And we must come up 
with a good wheat program. We should 
divert about 30 million acres which have 
been devoted to the production of feed grains 
and wheat to soil-conserving uses. Only in 
this way can we adjust current production 
to current needs and gradually work off our 
excess stocks. 

And keep this in mind: These adjustments 
must be gradual. They should interfere as 
little as possible with our free enterprise 
economy. 

In a little more than 300 years, American 
farmers have converted vast areas of forests, 
fertile plains, and semidesert lands into high- 
ly productive farms. Sons and daughters from 
every country of Europe and from most parts 
of the world contributed to this great de- 
velopment. They brought the skills and 
know-how from their home communities. 
They brought crops and animals from all 
parts of the world and adapted and improved 
them. 
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Every farm family has been free to make 
as much or as little of its economic oppor- 
tunities as it wished. Every farm family has 
shared the great American dream that there 
is no limit to the opportunities available to 
the children born on the farm. 

We have buttressed individual enterprise 
in agriculture with the finest technical serv- 
ices and the most extensive research facili- 
ties in the world. Scientific developments 
in the last 75 years, largely originating in the 
Government-supported agricultural colleges, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, have 
resulted in more progress in American agri- 
culture during this period than any place 
else in the world in the previous 7,500 years. 

In the last two decades, the American 
farmer nearly tripled his output per hour of 
work. Nothing like this has ever been 
known in the world before. It is one of the 
significant and important breakthroughs of 
human history. 

As a result of this remarkable forward 
surge, one-third fewer U.S. farmers produce 
food and fiber for one-third more people 
than 20 years ago and provide them with 
better diets for a smaller proportion of their 
income than can be found anywhere else in 
the world. . 

For 1 hour’s pay, an average industrial 
worker in the United States can buy a nor- 
mal meal for four persons—a good meal 
consisting of beef sirloin, potatoes, cabbage, 
bread, butter, milk, and a serving of fruit. 
In Germany and England, it takes 2 hours’ 
work to buy the same meal; in Austria, 4 
hours; in France, 44% hours; and in Italy, 
over 5 hours, 

Nothing impresses Russian visitors to the 
United States more than our farms and our 
food supermarkets—especially the high 
quality of the foods and their low prices 
in terms of workers’ wages. 

The livestock industry is proud of its 
contributions to this magnificent record. 
But the evidence is unmistakable; usual 
supply and demand forces will not achieve 
an equilibrium in agriculture at satisfac- 
tory price and income levels under the con- 
ditions of rapid technological advances op- 
erating today. The livestock industry must 
develop ways and means of operating at 
somewhat less than full potential capacity, 
as occasion demands, similar to the prac- 
tices of other manufacturing industries. 

Current industrial practices have not pre- 
vented technical progress in industry. They 
have not changed our basic free enterprise 
system with its emphasis on individual and 
corporate enterprise. 

Livestock producers are searching for ways 
of adapting for agriculture the industrial 
practices which make it possible for an in- 
dustry to adjust its production to market 
demands. 

I know of no better way for a Senator to 
serve the livestock industry than to help 
them in this undertaking. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just 5 years ago that the Congress gave 
its final approval to the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act, making it possible 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to move 
ahead with construction on the largest 
single reclamation project ever author- 
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ized by the Congress. Mr. Speaker, 

these past 5 years have seen remark- 

able progress on the construction of the 
major storage units of the Upper Colo- 
rado River project, and on several of 

the participating projects as well. I 

wish that my colleagues in the House 

could have the opportunity to visit each 
of these projects to see for themselves 
the work that is underway at Glen Can- 
yon in Arizona, Flaming Gorge in Utah, 

Navajo in New Mexico, Curecanti in 

Colorado, and the several participating 

projects authorized by the legislation 

and now under construction. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s regional office at 

Salt Lake City has direct supervision 

over the Upper Colorado River project. 

That office is under the very capable 

direction of Mr. Frank M. Clinton. Mr. 

Clinton recently made a status report 

on the project to the members of the 

Upper Colorado River Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

should like to include Mr. Clinton’s re- 

marks in the Recorp, so that my col- 
leagues in the House will have the oppor- 
tunity to know of the progress that is 
being made on the Upper Colorado River 
storage project. The article is estimated 

to make 3% pages of the Recorp at a 

cost of $263.25: 

REMARKS OF FRANK M. CLINTON, REGIONAL 
Director, REGION 4, BUREAU OF RECLAMA- 
TION, BEFORE THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
COMMISSION, ON MAy 11, 1961, at DENVER, 
CoLo. 

Mr. Cuirnton. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the commission, ladies, and gentlemen, 
needless to say, it is a pleasure for me to 
appear before this group and tell you how 
we are getting along. My last report was at 
the Farmington meeting last November; at 
that time we were just shutting down for 
the winter. This meeting just about marks 
the opening of our construction season in 
the spring. All of our jobs now are pretty 
well open, and the contractors are back at 
work. In the northern portion of the basin, 
of course, there are a few nights that shut 
them down on placing concrete; otherwise 
the program is rolling along. 

I will cover Glen Canyon first. As of the 
end of April it was about 45 percent com- 
plete. Since last November the prime con- 
tractor, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, has suc- 
ceeded in getting his plant, his crews, and 
his operations well organized; and he has 
in fact gone beyond our expectations of 
what he would be accomplishing by today. 

You will recall that I reported in Farm- 
ington that up until that time his maxi- 
mum placement rate per month had been 
90,000 cubie yards. At that time he had 
given us a schedule saying that he hoped 
by January or February to push that rate to 
150,000 yards a month. The record shows 
now that he has not only done that but 
he has done better. In February he placed 
177,000 yards in the dam and powerplant. 
He is now working on a 5-day week and he 
is placing about 42,000 yards a week. It 
looks like there is no question about his 
being able to place 170,000 yards per month 
from here on out. 

With that placement rate, we have no 
question now but what he can meet his 
completion date set out in the contract, 
and that he can also have the structure 
high enough so that the first closure of the 
gates can be made in the late fall of 1962. 
The blocks are now about 210 feet above 
bedrock; that is 200 feet up now and 500 
to go to reach the topping out point at 710 
feet above bedrock. 

We recently awarded the contratt for sup- 
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plying the eight generators for the power- 
plant to the General Electric Co. I think 
this one is worth commenting on. When 
we get a bad bid or high bid, it always makes 
news. When we get a good one, very few peo- 
ple hear about it; except we talk among our- 
selves about it. This one I think is worthy of 
mention. The General Electric bid of $8 
million for those units is about half of the 
contract payment price that we have been 
carrying in our schedules. We have been 
carrying in our cost estimate, for payments 
to the generator contractor alone, about $16 
million. Another significant comment in 
turning back the clock is that the bid price 
on these units per kilowatt is just about 
exactly equal to the bid price on the first 
units that were bought for the Hoover power- 
plant 25 years ago. Now what explains that 
I don’t know, whether it is foreign competi- 
tion, the activities of the Justice Department, 
or what; but nevertheless the storage project 
and Glen Canyon unit have profited. 

Moving on to Flaming Gorge, the prime 
contractor there, Arch Dam _ constructors, 
started placing mass concrete on March 23 
this spring. He has had a few shutdowns 
since then because of cold nights when tem- 
peratures dropped to where the construction 
engineers had to shut him down. He is 
getting to the point now where he is almost 
up to his full production rate. 

Of course, he still has the problem of 
being low in the blocks where they are not 
all out beyond the bedrock sections; and he 
is down in the area where the forming and 
placing of penstocks has to be done. So 
that naturally slows up his placement rate 
and will through a good part of this summer. 
However, by late summer, in August or Sep- 
tember, he should be up to his maximum 
placement rate. Again, he has still a better 
than reasonable chance of meeting the 
schedule on Flaming Gorge for completion 
of the dam in order to permit us to award 
the completion contract on time. 

We do have one tight item in the entire 
schedule and that is the delivery of the tur- 
bines. We were delayed on award of the 
turbine contract because of the foreign bids. 
The “Buy American” criteria and so on de- 
layed us some 2 or 3 months in awarding 
the turbine contract, and that manufacturer 
has a very tight schedule. He and the com- 
pletion contractor, whoever it may be, will 
be fighting the closure or storing time, which 
is the spring of 1963 when we start storing 
the flood runoff. At that time we will flood 
out the Linwood Bridge; and all of the heavy 
machinery, including the turbines, draft 
tubes, generators and so on, must all be de- 
livered to the damsite before that bridge is 
flooded out. That puts a very tight scheduie 
on the turbine manufacturer and on the 
completion contractor. We still think it can 
be done, but everything will have to click 
pretty much on schedule. 

Now the prime contractor in addition to 
placing mass concrete in the dam also still 
has the spillway tunnel underway. He <« 
hasn’t completed excavation of the. tunnel 
yet. He has started his lining but he has 
practically all of the lining to complete on 
it. He is also now excavating and filling 
the tunnels in the shale seams in the abut- 
ments. 

I don’t know whether you have had any 
explanation of those shale seams or not. It 
might be worthwhile to touch on those 
lightly now. Any of you that have been 
there, of course, have noted the shale seams 
on both abutments. Since the abutments 
were stripped and the keyways excavated the 
seams are very evident. Those shale seams 
are fairly porous and water can move through 
them. Therefore, as a safety precaution, not 
for structural safety but for leakage, we have 
bored tunnels from the face of the abut- 
ments, ranging from 50 to 100 feet into each 
of these shale seams. Those tunnels will be 
backfilled with concrete so that we will have 
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@ concrete plug in each of those seams to 
stop water from passing through them. 
They, of course, must be excavated and 
backfilled with concrete before the arch gets 
up over them. 

At this point I would like to issue an 
invitation to the Commission and their 
friends that attend these meetings, if at all 
possible to hold one of your meetings, pre- 
ferably- this summer or fall, at either Glen 
Canyon or Flaming or both. Both 
of those jobs now are at what I think is 
the most interesting stage from a construc- 
tion standpoint. They will both be going 
full blast this summer. At Page we have 
adequate accommodations now to take care 
of a meeting of this kind. We can use the 
large conference room that we have in the 
municipal building; and there are enough 
motels there to take care of the people for 
the overnight stays. 

At Flaming Gorge we are not quite as 
fortunate at Dutch John. I am sure ar- 
rangements can be made for people to stay 
at Vernal and commute back and forth 
and hold your meeting out there. So I would 
like to extend a cordial invitation that you 
hold your next meetings at both of those 
places, or at one at least. 

Moving on to Navajo Dam, that one slowed 
up a little bit more this winter than we 
expected. Normally we have a fairly open 
winter. For some unknown reason the New 
Mexico people got a little more snow and 
cold weather in that particular part, and it 
did shut down the placing of earthfill for 
a fairly long stretch in midwinter. 

The contractor has now placed 17,500,000 
yards, the job is about 65 percent complete. 
The placement is back on a full-scale basis 
now. There seems to be no question but 
what the contractor will complete the earth- 
fill sometime this winter, certainly before 
the spring runoff on the San Juan River. 
By next summer we hope that the entire 
job will be completed, including the reservoir 
clearing, the relocations, and so on. 

We have worked out an interim filling plan 
for Navajo Reservoir anticipating that the 
dam will be up high enough this fall that we 
can make the initial closure. It was im- 
portant that everybody understand what we 
were doing on that, and we used the good 
Offices of the Commission to inform people 
and try out that plan to be sure that we were 
not in conflict with anybody’s interest during 
this initial filling period. 

We had two objectives in mind in this 
initial filling. One was to get a lake there 
@s soon as possible that could be used by 
the people in the entire surrounding area 
for recreation; and the National Park Serv- 
ice and their counterparts in the State agen- 
cies have geared their plans to have facilities 
in there by the time that lake is available 
so people can use it and enjoy it. 

The second objective was to use Navajo 
Reservoir every way possible to help out on 
the initial filling of Glen Canyon Reservoir, 
particularly the storing of that first 6,500,- 
000 acre-feet of dead storage. By closing the 
gates at Navajo this fall, if we are fortunate 
in getting a good runoff next spring and the 
spring of 1963, anything over and above the 
minimum pool we need to maintain there for 
recreation use can be released in the winter- 
time and moved on down to Glen Canyon 
after the gates are closed there. The net 
effect of that of course, if we are fortunate 
in getting some surplus storage in Navajo, is 
to stretch out by 1 year the filling period of 
Glen Canyon or advance the start of that 
filling 1 year earlier. 

I appreciate the help, counsel, and advice 
that I got from your engineering commit- 
tee. We held a meeting with them at Salt 
Lake, and they made some very constructive 
suggestions, which have all been heeded and 
will be heeded from here on out. 
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On Curecanti unit, again I think I can re- 
port that it is on schedule, thanks to the full 
cooperation we got from the Colorado High- 
way Department. They moved along and 
even spent their own money before we had 
an appropriation last year to finance the 
engineering work necessary on that first 6 
miles of road relocation. 

They recognized, as well as we, that traf- 
fic on the present highway crossing the 
Gunnison River at Sapinero must be re- 
routed before we could start construction, 
because the cofferdam and the diversion of 
the river through the tunnel during con- 
struction would flood out the Sapinero 
Bridge. 

The State awarded that contract this 
spring for the first six and a half miles. It 
will take Highway 50 across the Lake Fork 
arm of the Reservoir, along the south side 
up to about the midpoint of the reservoir, 
cross the reservoir at a narrow neck, at about 
the midpoint, and bring it back out on the 
north side to connect with the existing high- 
way. That involves the construction of two 
major bridges—one across the Lake Fork 
arm and one across the main reservoir. That 
highway contract will be completed in the 
summer of 1962. 

Our schedule now is to award the prime 
contract on Blue Mesa Dam fairly early in 
the spring of 1962. We hope to get it 
awarded in March of 1962 so that our prime 
contractor can be moved in and start im- 
mediately on his work and divert the river 
by the time the traffic is rerouted over the 
new highway. 

We also have an item in the 1962 budget 
before the Congress requesting preconstruc- 
tion money on Morrow Point Dam. If that 
appropriation is granted, it will permit us to 
start the preconstruction work, that is the 
final detailed surveys of Morrow Point Dam, 
and get the design data into the Chief En- 
gineer so he can start preparation of final 
designs and specifications with the goal of 
having it ready for a construction start in 
fiscal year 1963. 

Our right-of-way problems on Curecanti 
of course are severe. They are probably as 
tough as any reservoir we have built. It is 
a national playground, and we are having to 
buy out some beautiful places there. So, 
we may make headlines along the way, but 
we hope not. We are trying to get the best 
appraisals on those ranches—that is fair and 
equitable appraisals—and will try to ne- 
gotiate the purchase of as many of them as 
possible. 

On transmission lines, as you recall the 
Congress gave us $5 million in the fiscal year 
1961 appropriation bill, to start construction 
on the two lines that everybody agreed the 
Bureau should build. That is, the first line 
from Flaming Gorge through Vernal on east 
to. Rangely, Craig, Oak Creek, and on to 
Kremmling, Colo., where it would intercon- 
nect with the Coloradc-Big Thompson and 
Missouri Basin transmission system. The 
other line was the one from Glen Canyon 
through Shiprock up to Curecanti and on 
east to Salida, Colo. 

We awarded the contracts on the line from 
Flaming Gorge to Kremmling, Colo., this 
spring. Both contractors are on the job on 
that line. 

We opened bids on the line from Glen 
Canyon to Four Corners, got excessive bids, 
and rejected them. We are readvertising 
that job; in the next 2 or 3 weeks we hope 
to open bids on it—early in June. 

We have done two things there to try to 
keep the contractors from charging us a 
premium. One was to do some relocation to 
avoid a short rough stretch in the middle of 
the line, so the contractors would not charge 
us for erecting towers by helicopter. Second, 
we are including in the same invitation now, 
not only the erection of towers as we had in 
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the first one, but this time the erection of 
towers and stringing of conductors. 

As you will recall, under the expedited 
recession relief program of the new admin- 
istration, we were asked to expedite the pur- 
chase of all items of equipment that could 
be manufactured in eastern plants located in 
depressed areas. The conductor for that line 
was one of the items we went ahead and 
ordered. So that will be Government fur- 
nished and it will be available by the time 
the contractor needs it on this line. 

We hope out of that combination to get 
more economical bids at the next bid open- 
ing. 

We are also finalizing our plans for the 
marketing of power to the point that we 
hope early this summer, June or July, we will 
be able to solicit applications for power from 
the preference customers. At that time we 
will have finalized pretty much the delivery 
points, and we will have fixed a rate schedule 
for the power and also the generation sched- 
ule. We will ask each of the customers at 
that time to give us a firm application for 
the amount and the timing of power they 
want at each of these delivery points. 

That will permit us to go ahead signing 
up the power-service contracts this coming 
winter and on into next year. It is very 
essential that we have those power service 
contracts signed well in advance of the 
final completion of the powerplants and the 
transmission system. 

Now going on to the participating projects, 
again generally I can report that they are all 
essentially on schedule. I will run through 
them fairly briefiy. 

Paonia project: The contractor there re- 
sumed work this spring, and he has a small 
amount of fill yet to place on Paonia Dam. 
There is no question but what he will finish 
that this summer. We are far enough along 
on the lining work on the Fire Mountain 
Canal so that by this summer we will be 
able to save some water losses through it. 
Certainly by the summer of 1962 that project 
will be completed and in full service. 

We are taking one step there at the re- 
quest of the water users in that valley, with 
the drought situation facing them that is 
worth mentioning. They have asked us if 
there was any way to do a temporary job 
of storing this summer in the dead storage 
pool; if we could store 1,000 or 2,000 acre- 
feet, or any amount, then it would help 
them out if this drouth continues as serious 
as it looks now. 

We have worked out that arrangement 
now with the contractor where we will put 
in a tem bulkhead and temporary 
gate to permit that storage if it is possible. 
If there is storable water there in the early 
part of the summer after the contractor has 
the dam up high enough, it will really be 
valuable water in the latter part of the sum- 
mer. The water users are willing to pay for 
those additional costs we incur to put in 
those temporary works. 

The Vernal unit of the Central Utah proj- 
ect is moving along on schedule. Stanaker 
Dam for all practical purposes was completed 
last fall. The feeder canal is completed. We 
have awarded the contract recently for the 
Stanaker service canal; that is the canal that 
takes water from the reservoir and carries 
it across Ashley Valley for distribution to the 
users directly below it and by exchange up- 
stream. That contract will be finished, and 
the whole job will be finished this fall if all 
goes well. 

We are making what I think is good prog- 
ress now on the water savings pipline. That 
was a program that was worked out to elim- 
inate the winter operation of the canals, to 
permit that water to be stored in Stanaker 
Reservoir, and to deliver stock water to those 
ranches down in Ashley Valley through a 
pipe system. That will permit the storage 
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of an additional 20,000 acre-feet in Stanaker 
Reservoir that otherwise would not be pos- 
sible. 

We are now working out a joint under- 
taking on that pipeline. The city of Vernal 
and other cities and towns tn the valley are 
planning to expand their water systems and 
build a new pipeline from Ashley Creek down 
the valley. We are well along now on get- 
ting together with them whereby a joint 
system will be built by the cities, and they 
will provide capacity and lines in their sys- 
tem to deliver this stock water. We will 
buy a carriage right in the system and pay 
our share of the construction cost initially 
and pay our share of operation, maintenance, 
and replacements. 

There was a meeting held in my office yes- 
terday to agree on the terms of the joint 
agreement and contract whereby it will per- 
mit them to proceed with construcion. The 
cities have passed their bond issue now and 
their next step is to get this contract with 
the Government and then proceed to issue 
invitations for bids. 

The Hammond project in New Mexico is 
also on schedule. We awarded a contract 
for the diversion dam this spring. The canal 
work is on schedule and we have no question 
now but what we will meet the completion 
date on that one. 

On Smith Fork, we awarded the prime con- 
tract on Crawford Dam last fall. The con- 
tractor has a good start on that one now, 
and will make good progress this summer. 
We awarded the contract on Aspen Canal 
last month. 

Now on that one, we took steps there to 
try to reduce our overhead on the Smith 
Fork project. The overhead costs on these 
small projects are a critical item. We set 
that one up so that the same bureau con- 
struction organization that is now building 
the Paonia project also handles the con- 
struction of the Smith Fork project. The 
construction engineer is Paul Fetzner. Many 
of you know him. He is doing an excellent 
job over there, and he is well liked by the 
local people. 

On the Collbran project, the canal work 
is well along. In fact on the Southside 
Canal, we will be in the priming and pud- 
dling process this summer and will be able 
to deliver some water from Vega Reservoir 
and the natural flow through the canal by 
May 20 on a temporary rental basis. 

The upper and lower Molina powerplants 
will be completed this fall, and we hope to 
start wheels spinning in those late this fall, 
in November. However, we do have a very 
tight schedule because the contractor on the 
collection works up on the high mesa got 
behind schedule last year. He was shut 
down fairly early by weather last fall, and 
he will not be able to get back there until 
June. He has quite a lot of work to finish 
up on that high mesa, and he must get it 
all done between June and mid-September 
or the first of October. He could get snowed- 
out as early as the first of September. If 
he does not finish that work to the stage 
where water can be put in the penstocks 
going down through the powerplants, we may 
have some delay on starting those power- 
plants this fall. We think if he gets in and 
hits the program hard this summer he can 
finish it; it is not an impossible schedule 
for him at all. 

We have two new starts coming up this 
summer. The first one is the Florida proj- 
ect. As I reported to you last fall at Farm- 
ington, we still hope to award the contract 
on Lemon Dam this fiscal year, The invita- 
tions for bids are now out; we have a bid 
opening scheduled for June 1st at Durango, 
Colo. That will be an important landmark 
as far as that community is concerned; so 
I hope if any of you are over in that area 
the 1st of June, you will take time out to 
sit in on that bid opening. 
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We are scheduling the canal work there 
to have the canals finished by the time the 
dam is finished so that we will not have to 
keep the Bureau construction organization 
there building canals after the dam is fin- 
ished—again to hold down our overhead 
costs. 

Seedskadee project: I reported to you last 
fall all the troubles and delays we had en- 
countered. I am happy to report today that 
I think we have all of those behind us now. 
We are in the process of buying the railroad 
lands in the northern two-thirds of the 
project area now. We are well along on the 
agreement on that. I think it is a matter 
of formality and writing checks from now on. 

We have scheduled the bid opening for 
Fontenelle Dam on May 25 at Rock Springs, 
Wyo. We have selected the construction 
engineer; he is “Red” Mendenhall that many 
of you know, who has been in charge of our 
Rock Springs office for the past several 
years—an oldtimer in Wyoming and an old- 
timer in the construction business. We have 
awarded the contracts on the construction 
camp, and that work is underway now. 
The contractors moved immediately in on 
the grading of streets, laying of waterlines 
and so on. 

Now moving on to our advance planning, 
work on the remainder of the authorized 
participating projects that we still have to 
get underway. The two main ones coming 
up next are Emery County project in Utah 
and the Silt project in Colorado near Rifle, 
Colo. We will complete our definite plan 
reports on both of those this summer, in 
June or July; and that is the last leg on 
those two prior to starting construction. 
Both projects have conservancy districts or- 
ganized now, and as far as we are concerned 
we are ready to start the preconstruction 
work on both of them and to start the nego- 
tiation of repayment contracts this summer. 

We are continuing work on the Crystal 
Dam report on the Curecanti unit; that is 
the third of the series of dams on the Gun- 
nison River. We have that scheduled for 
completion this summer, we hope by July; 
that is the economic report to show that the 
third dam will be a feasible addition to the 
Curecanti unit. The prospects now are good 
that we will find that one feasible also. 

We have the La Barge project definite plan 
report scheduled for completion this sum- 
mer. That project is in Wyoming. How- 
ever, we have run into trouble on the La 
Barge project on land classification. The 
feasibility report that we presented to Con- 
gress and the report on which the authoriza- 
tion was based showed an irrigable area of 
8,000 acres. As we got on into the detailed 
investigations and the detailed land classi- 
fications, we ran into what is termed by soil 
scientists as exchangeable sodium. That is 
the same freak of nature that we ran into 
on the Riverton project several years ago 
that caused all our drainage troubles. In 
the natural conditions, with natural rainfall, 
there apparently is not enough water to 
cause a chemical reaction to cause that ex- 
change; but as soon as we put irrigation 
water on it, that chemical exchange does 
take place and we end up with practically an 
impervious barrier down below the root zone 
which stops water from penetrating verti- 
cally. 

The area in which that exchangeable 
sodium was found covers about 5,000 of the 
8,000 acres; so it has reduced the irrigable 
acreage to some 3,000 acres. We have not 
finalized our conclusions on it now, but I 
will be frank with you. I am sorry to say it 
looks very doubtful that we will find the La 
Barge project feasible with that reduced 
acreage. We still have to build the same 
length of canal to serve the 3,000 acres. 
What we have lost is a big piece of land out 
of the middle under that canal location. 

Moving on to the central Utah project, I 
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think good progress was made on that. I 
am speaking now of the remainder of the 
initial phase beyond the Vernal unit. That 
is the Jensen unit, Upalco unit, and the 
transmountain diversion to the Bonneville 
Basin, which we have now named the Bon- 
neville unit. We have a schedule to com- 
plete the definite plan report on the latter 
in 1963, 2 years from now. As far as the 
engineering work, the land classification, 
and so on is concerned, we are making good 
Pp . If the Congress gives us the 
amount of money we have asked for this 
year, we should be able to complete that 
one on schedule as far as our work is con- 
cerned. 

Incidentally, I think that request to the 
Congress for investigation money on central 
Utah will be the largest for any one project 
in the entire Bureau program this year. It 
totals up to, in round numbers, $1 million. 
It isn’t very often we ask the Congress for 
a@ million dollars of planning work money on 
any one project. 

Now I have felt ever since I came to Salt 
Lake that it is very important and essential 
that we get an overall conservancy district 
blanketing that entire service area of the 
central Utah project as early as possible so 
that we would have that conservancy dis- 
trict established and operating through the 
latter portion of the planning period and 
so that we would have an official body that 
we could consult with, review the plans 
with, call on to work out some of the com- 
promises that are going to be necessary be- 
tween the divergent and conflicting desires 
and interests that are going to be involved 
in that project. 

One step that was necessary to set up 
that kind of an overall district to blanket 
some conservancy districts that are already 
established was amendment of the State 
law. The water and power board of the 
State did, I think, an excellent job in assist- 
ing us on framing that legislation this 
spring, getting it before the legislature, and 
carrying the ball of explaining it to the 
legislature. That bill was passed as written, 
and I think it is an important milepost as 
far as the central Utah project is concerned. 
It gives us the legislative authority now and 
latitude we needed to form this overall con- 
servancy district. 

Secondly, progress has been made on the 
initial steps toward formation of that large 
district, in that seven counties have now 
appointed their representatives to meet and 
start drafting the terms and conditions un- 
der which that district will be formed. 
Again, we have had excellent cooperation 
and help from the Utah Water and Power 
Board on that one. 

Another very troublesome one on the ini- 
tial phase, particularly on the transmoun- 
tain diversion phase of central Utah, is the 
taking care of the Indian and white water 
rights in the Duchesne River Basin. I think 
I mentioned that to you in some of my past 
reports. I am still very concerned on that 
one because we have to strike as reasonable 
a balance as we can in giving the Duchesne 
area the maximum possible development 
without cutting down the amount of water 
that can be transported through the hill to 
the point that we cannot find the trans- 
mountain diversion feasible. 

In order to get all of the interests in on 
that, I took the step of setting up an en- 
gineering committee or a study committee 
to get down to serious cases on studying 
those problems in the Duchesne Basin. And 
I asked that each of the agencies or entities 
that were concerned with it to appoint one 
or two engineers to serve on that committee. 
They are the Bureau of Indian Affairs, who 
represents the Indian tribes; the Ute Indian 
Tribe itself, and they have appointed a con- 
sulting engineer and one other as their 
members; the Utah Water and Power Board; 
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and the Upper Colorado River Commission. 
Again I have tried to enlist the help of your 
good offices in helping us solve some of those 
problems. I have appointed two members 
myself of that committee; one is Palmer 
DeLong, our planning engineer in my office, 
and John Hedderman in charge of our Provo 
office. The commission has appointed Paul 
Rechard, and the water and power board has 
appointed Dan Lawrence. 

The first meeting of this committee was 
held in my office. I acted as temporary 
chairman, got rid of it as fast as I could, and 
told them to go ahead and appoint their own 
chairman. They appointed Paul Rechard as 
chairman. I am very happy Paul has taken 
on the job, and he has tackled it with vigor. 
I look forward to the work and results of 
that committee. I am hopeful they will get 
out on the table some of the crucial issues 
and points and some solutions to them so we 
can get down to serious cases on that phase 
of the central Utah before we get much 
further along on our planning work. 

I don’t know whether I am taking too 
much time, Mr. Chairman, am I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Ciinton. Moving on to the feasibility 
reports, these are reports on projects that 
are not authorized now. Several of them 
were mentioned in the 1956 act, I think some 
21 of them or so. Since that time, the Bu- 
reau has proceeded with feasibility reports 
that can be presented to Congress. We have 
some of those moving along now and coming 
up near the final stages. 

As you know, we completed the Savery- 
Pot Hook report last year. That one is now 
before the Congress. 

We have completed the Bostwick Park 
and Fruitland Mesa reports and have those 
in the Commissioner’s office. We hope to 
have those approved by the Commissioner, 
and the circularization process under the 
1944 Flood Control Act started this summer 
so that the comments of all the States and 
Federal agencies can be in this fall to permit 
us to bring them up to the point where those 
two can get before the Congress next year. 

We will complete the Animas-La Plata 
project feasibility report on schedule, and it 
is new scheduled for next month. In June, 
we will have a finished product as far as 
the Durango office and my office in Salt Lake 
are concerned and will submit that report 
to the Commissioner. Incidentally that is 
2 years ahead of the schedule that was set 
a’ few years ago. We have gone all out to 
expedite that one. We had to take a few 
shortcuts on it, but we still have what I 
think is a very thorough investigation and 
our findings on it are soundly based. 

The Dolores project in Colorado: The feas- 
ibility report on that has been delayed some 
because of concentrating the efforts of our 
Durango staff on the Animas-La Plata. We 
will get back full scale on the Dolores re- 
port next month, and we are now planning 
to complete that report in November of this 
year. 

We have quite a few reconnaissance in- 
vestigations going. I might mention one or 
two of them. 

We have the Grand Mesa project in Colo- 
rado and the reconnaissance up and down 
the Colorado River below Ruedi Reservoir 
looking for projects in that reach of the river 
which can use Ruedi Reservoir water. The 
Juniper project investigation is well along 
now, and we hope to complete that in the 
late fall. That work was delayed some by 
priority of other work. 

Now to sum up where we are now and what 
is ahead of us: I think I can repeat after 
this report that all going work is either 
on schedule or ahead of schedule. 

Second, worthy of mention is the drought 
situation. It is serious in several parts of 
the basin this summer. It is going to be 
very serious in northern and central Utah 
and in the Colorado River portion of the 
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basin in Wyoming. And if it continues 
down at this low ebb, it is going to be seri- 
ous as far as filling the mainstem reservoirs. 

We are all hoping against hope that this 
climatic cycle will soon turn up. It has been 
down for quite a while, and we are going to 
be in desperate need of some good runoff 
years in 1962, 1963, and 1964. Whether all 
of us going to church would do some good 
or not, I do not know, but if it would I will 
go to church. 

We have two new starts this year, that are 
being added to our program before the 
others are finished; these are the Florida and 
the Seedskadee. We have three before the 
Congress now for authorization; those being 
the San Juan-Chama, Navajo, and the 
Savery-Pot Hook. If they are authorized, we 
should start the definite plan investiga- 
tions of those this coming year. Of course, 
if we do not get the money the same year 
they are authorized, we will have to wait 
another year before starting the detailed in- 
vestigations. 

We hope next year to have before the Con- 
gress three more: the Fruitland Mesa, Bost- 
wick Park and possibly Animas-La Plata. 
We have a very tight schedule on getting 
the review of the Animas-La Plata report and 
circularization under the 1944 act; but it is 
possible to get that done this fall and get 
the Animas-La Plata project before the Con- 
gress next year. 

Now on presenting these future projects, 
these new ones to the Congress and going 
to the Congress with requests for appro- 
priation of money to start construction on 
the ones already authorized. This matter of 
financial feasibility and payout becomes of 
vital concern both to us, and it is of vital 
concern to the Congress because of the way 
the Storage Project Act was written. This 
whole matter of the rate for selling of power 
is a lively subject of conversation now. 

I do not want to talk about that at all 
today except to make the one comment. 
When you look at this list of new starts that 
we have this year and the ones pending, this 
matter of showing enough power revenues 
to pay them out and enough power revenues 
allotted to each of the States to cover the 
assistance or subsidy—whatever you call it— 
within 50 years from the first delivery of 
water on those projects, the question of 
financing the transmission of power becomes 
all important. 

This conclusion is inescapable as far as our 
studies are concerned, and that is if we sell 
power at 6 mills and have to pay $7 million 
a year for wheeling, we will not be able to 
tell the Congress that we will have $22 mil- 
lion in the till by 2015 when the Vernal unit 
must be paid out; and we will have $360 
million less in the till by 2049, the year that 
central Utah initial phase must be paid out 
in accordance with the schedule we have 
now. We may have to tell the Congress on 
Savery-Pot Hook that, even if it authorizes 
it this year, we will have to delay construc- 
tion on Savery-Pot Hook unless there is 
some arrangement for shifting of funds be- 
tween Colorado and Wyoming. That is a 
sobering thought. 

I don’t want to get into it any further 
than that, but I urge strongly that you 
members of the Commission give serious 
thought to that phase of it. The water 
development program is vitally involved in 
this controversy that is going to be before 
the Appropriations Committees this year. It 
must be, and I hope it will be, resolved by 
the Congress this year because time is run- 
ning out on us. Somebody has to start 
building lines here pretty soon. We are get- 
ting up close to the online date for gener- 
ators. 

As a final word, I want to say I hope we can 
continue to have the united support of the 
entire upper basin for the storage project 
that we have had in the past, regardless of 
how this thing comes out. To me, as an 
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engineer that has been in the reclamation 
business a long time, it is important that we 
keep the water program going. I feel that 
should stand out over any other feelings or 
emotions that we may have. 

With that, gentlemen, I thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before you. 





Definition of Communism and Means of 
Combating It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, earlier 
this week two Manchester, N.H., high 
school seniors—one from Central High 
and the other from St. George’s High— 
were announced as winners of the $500 
awards in an essay contest sponsored by 
the Manchester National Bank, on the 
subject of communism. 

The winners were listed as William 
Kavesh, 17, and Miss Lisette Thibodeau, 
17%. 

The subject of their essays was to de- 
fine communism and offer, in their opin- 
ion, the most effective means of combat- 
ing it in the United States. 

I congratulate these two young schol- 
ars on their fine essays, judged the best 
from scores entered in the competition. 
Their understanding of the Communist 
threat, and their suggestions for a means 
of combating it, renew one’s faith in the 
foresight of American youth, and the 
ability of the high school students of 
today to assume positions of responsibil- 
ity in the world of the next decade. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of these two essays, as published in the 
Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader of 
Tuesday, June 13, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

(By William Kavesh) 

Communism is extremely difficult to de- 
fine today, because in its present form it 
differs markedly from the classic commu- 
nism of Marx and Engels. Yet, this seems 
only natural, since classic communism, by 
its very nature, is nebulous, inconclusive, 
and contradictory. Milovan Dijilas, inti- 
mately connected with affairs of the Yugo- 
slay Government and Communist Party, ex- 
poses the basic fallacy of communism in his 
best-selling book, The New Class. 

Communists begin with the basic premise 
that they alone know the laws governing 
society, and arrive at the oversimplified and 
unscientific conclusion that this alleged 
knowledge grants them the power and ex- 
clusive right to change society and control 
its activity. 

Thus, we must view communism in a 
frame of reference entirely separate from 
our own. In this light, justification for the 
statements of the Communist Manifesto— 
the bible of communism—that the end jus- 
tifies the means and that the rights of indi- 
viduals are secondary or that the eradication 
of religion is trivial and unimportant is 
given simply because the Communists obvi- 
ously recognizing the ultimate laws of social 
behavior, dogmatically declare their state- 
ments to be true. 
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The fact that they are, or may be, com- 
pletely wrong does not enter their minds, 
as it never did the mind of Marx when his 
theory was questioned. And that is pre- 
cisely what communism is: a theory, a hy- 
pothesis, never proved successful, and quite 
contradictory. To cite, briefly, a few of the 
contradictions of classical communism, we 
must look again at the Manifesto. First and 
foremost, it is utopian and impractical. The 
idea that hate and war may produce love and 
peace is inconsistent with all that history 
has taught us. 

Also, the thesis that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat will give way to a classless 
society in which all will work to the utmost 
of their ability for the sake of the group is 
contradictory to human nature, since most 
individuals—and, to be successful, commu- 
nism must have the support of all—will not 
work to their capacity nor at a level com- 
mensurate with their abilities, while watch- 
ing another get the same benefits with less 
work. The failure of such Communist en- 
terprises as Brook Farm and the Pilgrim 
settlements in the 1600’s attest to this fact. 


TAKEN FROM WRITERS 


These two enterprises were based on 
classical communism (not developed orig- 
inally by Marx, but rather taken from many 
writers previous to him, as we note by the 
fact that the Manifesto was published some 
230 years after the Pilgrims settled Amer- 
ica) which we shall here define as the the- 
ory that the means of production should 
be owned and operated by the proletariat— 
the workers. 

Embodied within this theory is the idea 
that communism can only be achieved 
through violent revolution of the workers 
over their “capitalist masters’’—those who 
own the means of production; and also 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat set 
up after this revolution will, of its own vo- 
lition, whither away to a classless society 
in which each shall work according to his 
capacity and receive according to his need. 

In this definition, I have emphasized 
“classical communism,” since the commu- 
nism which exists today is so different from 
that which Marx and Engels envisioned. 
Let us categorize “contemporary commu- 
nism,” and from this arrive at a definition 
of this malignant outgrowth of Marx’s the- 
ory. 

The three chief characteristics of ‘“con- 
temporary communism” are “the new class,” 
“imperialism,” and hypocrisy. 

The first of these, “the new class,” is a 
bureaucratic hierarchy which controls and 
administers the Russian dictatorship. It is 
a@ privileged class and is literally an “owner” 
class, since it runs the means of production 
much as a capitalist owner would run his 
factory. The betrayal of the Russian rev- 
olution, as personified in this class, is well 
expressed in George Orwell’s parody on the 
Russian Revolution, Animal Farm: “Some 
people are more equal than others.” 

Thus, the existence of this ruling class 
shows the fallibility of the Marxist theory 
and the unwillingness of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to carry it to its ultimate end. 

The second characteristic is “imperialist,” 
condemned by the Communists as a “‘capi- 
talist contrivance,” yet practiced by them 
on a scale as large as any Western country. 
There are several forms to this imperialism, 
the first and most obvious of which is the 
physical control of the satellite nations by 
the Russian Army. (In several of these 
countries, Communist control was estab- 
lished, not by a worker’s revolution, but by 
the Red Army, a clear contradiction of 
Marxist theory.) 

Another form of imperialism is economic 
imperialism by which the Russian Govern- 
ment has tied to itself such countries as 
Cuba and Finland, through the control of 
vast amounts of their industrial and agri- 
cultural output owed Russia. 
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The third important characteristic of con- 
temporary communism is hypocrisy. This 
is shown in the Communist attempt to eradi- 
cate religion while holding up communism 
as an ideological God, and, in fact, attempt- 
ing to substitute this as a religion and way 
of life. 

SEEMS ABSURD 

Furthermore, the government policy of 
“the end justifies the means” seems absurd, 
when it appears that the Russian leaders 
are not seeking the end and, in fact, cannot 
see where it exists. Their inconsistencies are 
shown in government rewards for output and 
recognition of a limited degree of free en- 
terprise. 

Now that we have observed the character- 
istics of contemporary communism, let us 
conclude by defining it: Communism today 
is a totalitarian dictatorship of the Russian 
bureaucracy, seeking to enslave the world. 
This form of communism interprets the 
Marxist theory according to its needs and 
desires and has corrupted the theory to 
the point where its few chief characteristics 
are the only means by which it can be 
recognized in Russia today. These are a de- 
nial of the existence of God, belief in the 
inevitability of the world conquest of com- 
munism, and moral nihilism. 

Now that we realize what communism is 
in all its forms—in my opinion the most 
important necessity is doing something 
about it. What must we do? In order to 
meet the enemy, we must understand it. 
In accordance with this theory, the first and 
chief means of combating it must be 
through education. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and former 
New Hampshire Attorney General Louis Wy- 
man recognize and have emphasized the 
need for a thorough knowledge of commu- 
nism by all. 

This could best be accomplished by a series 
of courses, starting at the grade school level, 
presenting communism in its true aspect 
and pointing out its fallibilities. Continued 
as a course in high school (in the senior 
year) similar to US. history, communism 
would be shown up for what it really is, 
hypocritical and utopian. Second, we must 
promote loyalty and make people aware of 
our ideals. We must stop degrading our- 
selves and allowing Communist propaganda 
to convince us that we are inferior to the 
Communists and that necessarily their way 
of life is better. 

Americans must have faith in the strength 
of democracy to win out. Through education 
we gain this faith. As we become aware, we 
can realize the hypocrisy of communism and 
its impossibility of serving as a basis for a 
government. 

Through education and an emphasis on 
the superiority of the democratic way of life, 
we can thoroughly defeat communism in our 
country and over the whole world. 


(By Lisette Thibodeau) 


“I can prophesy that your grandchildren 
will live under socialism. And please do not 
be afraid of that. Your grandchildren will 
not understand how their grandparents 
could not understand the progressive nature 
of a Communist society.” 

These are the words of Nikita Khrushchev, 
by which he has issued a direct threat to our 
freedom. But how does this threat affect 
my life? What does it actually mean to me 
as a future citizen of America? The basic 
step toward answering these questions is 
to understand the’ meaning of socialism, 
which is merely another term for commu- 
nism. 

Communism is a radical and revolutionary 
form of socialism; it is opposed to the prop- 
erty and profit principles of capitalism, and 
opposed to nationalism. But communism 
is more than a political, economic, social, 
or philosophical doctrine. It is a way of life, 
a false, materialistic religion. 
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It would strip man of his belief in God, 
his heritage in freedom, his trust in love, 
freedom, justice and mercy. It would deny 
man his individuality, ambition, and his in- 
dependence of mind and spirit. Under com- 
munism all would become, as so many al- 
ready have, 20th century slaves. 


RELIGION OF PROMISE 


Communism is a religion of promise, Its 
promise is two-fold in nature. One aspect 
appeals to the poor, the ignorant, and the 
underprivileged. The other appeals to the 
rich, the intellectually superior, and the 
idealistic reformers. It offers remedies, 
equality, justice and a satisfactory existence 
to the poor and underprivileged. 

It is easy to understand the appeal of 
such a program in poverty-stricken lands of 
ignorance, illiteracy, hunger and disease. To 
the rich, educated, and idealists, it promises 
the creation of a new and redeemed man- 
kind. 

The main objectives of communism are: 
abolishing private property; making ali 
property national for laboring masses to 
use; workers to control industry; all fac- 
tories to be nationalized; and banks to be 
nationally controlled. 

These objectives are atained by use of 
infiltration in government and police; sabo- 
tage in scientific and military fields; propa- 
ganda in all methods of communication; 
Communist agitation in rural areas, within 
trade unions, in workers’ unions, and other 
mass organizations; and subversive activ- 
ities in schools, colleges, and youth activity 
groups. 

How far has communism progressed in 
America? We cannot deny the Communist 
Party’s growing influence in the United 
States. The proof is all around us in news- 
paper headlines and editorials. Government 
Officials and prominent community citizens 
are accused of having Communist inclina- 
tions. Workers go on strike in an effort to 
weaken our economic system. College pro- 
fessors teach atheism and un-Americanism 
under the guise of liberalism and academic 
freedom. Students riot and cause frequent 
disruptions to protest against what they dis- 
approve of without any consideration for 
its necessity or benefit. 

Authors of textbooks and best sellers twist 
ideas and concepts, thus planting the initial 
seed of doult in the minds of unsuspecting 
readers. 

How does communism threaten me? It 
threatens my very future security and wel- 
fare, as well as that of every citizen and 
resident of these United States. It seeks 
to poison the roots of freedom and democ- 


racy, which we all enjoy in the United States. .. 


MUST BE STUDIED 


Communism can succeed in the United 
States. Not because it is stronger than we 
are; it is not. Not because it has more to 
offer; it has not. But we may not learn, un- 
til it is too late, to recognize who the Com- 
munists are, what they are doing, and what 
we ourselves, therefore, must do to defeat 
them. The most powerful means of combat- 
ting communism are knowledge, courage, 
faith, and consecration. 

Communism must be studied and clearly 
understood so that innocent victims will be 
aware of its dangers and will not fall into 
the trap. We must always remember the 
purpose of the Soviet Union in all its deal- 
ings. We must not be blinded by its false 
front of peaceful coexistence. We must be 
able to recognize Communist propaganda in 
ees books, magazines, television, and 

oO. 

Courage is needed to face the Communist 
threat unflinchingly. We must be prepared 
to take action against propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, and sabotage. We cannot permit com- 
munism to take the offensive. 

America will remain free with the grace 
of God. We must rekindle our faith and 
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trust in God. Surely He will aid us in this 
hour of trial. He will not permit his prin- 
ciples to be buried in a godless world dom- 
inated by Communists. We must conse- 
crate ourselves to freedom and democracy. 
We must aim for goals that are better, 
higher, and more noble, trying to improve 
self, community, and Nation. 

Russia spreads propaganda about the ad- 
vantages of communism. Why not issue our 
Ow.u campaign concerning justice, liberty, 
and democracy, as practiced in the United 
States? Make the American citizen wake up 
and appreciate his way of life under a demo- 
cratic form of government, which grants him 
innumerable rights and privileges. 

Americans are noted for stubborn opti- 
mism. If we remain confident of our even- 
tual victory in the cold war, half the battle is 
won. We must fight to preserve our freedom 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 
We must not allow the careful work of past 
generations to be destroyed and rendered 
worthless. We must continue and improve 
their efforts so that we, as well as future 
generations, may be free from the threat of 
communism, in a world made safe for de- 
mocracy. 





We Are in War, Let Us Declare It, Let Us 
Win It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, since 
1919, the international Communist con- 
spiracy composed of 98 Communist Par- 
ties throughout the world, has been wag- 
ing a total global war of destruction 
against the United States and the free 
world. 

Our failure to identify our enemy and 
to comprehend the nature and the scope 
of the war being waged against us by the 
international Communist conspiracy has 
led us to our present hour of peril. 

It is my conviction that House Joint 
Resolution 447, which I introduced on 
June 12, 1961, is the one and only hope 
for an immediate mobilization of the 
free world to effectively destroy this im- 
placable enemy. 

There follows an editorial contained in 
the New York Daily News, Tuesday, 
Junei3. It concisely explains the black- 
mail tactics of the Communist-Soviet 
combine and also refers to my declara- 
tion of war, House Joint Resolution 447, 
against the unholy world Communist 
alliance: 

Catt Tus Guy, J.F.K. 

At the Kennedy-Khrushchev June 3-4 
meetings in Vienna, the Red Hitler gave the 
President two longwinded memos, one on 
West Berlin and the other on nuclear weapon 
tests. 

Why Mr. Kennedy didn’t release these for 
publication, we haven’t a guess. The Krem- 
lin crud has now done so; and the memo on 
West Berlin turns out to be a virtual ultima- 
tum to the Western Allies to get out, or to 
give up all their substantial rights there, 
within 6 months. 

Khrushchev evidently hopes Kennedy is a 
young softy, unlike former President Eisen- 
hower, and can be bullied into backing down 
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on West Berlin. If he can be, then Khru- 
shchev will have taken a long and quite 
probably decisive step toward the world 
Communist conquest of which he dreams. 

On t performance, Khrushchev will 
cra ‘if his bluff is called in ways he can 
understand—say by a beef-up of U.S. forces 
in Western Europe, and by open preparations 
for a far bigger airlift than the one that 
broke the Red blockade of West Berlin in 
1949. 

We think Mr. Kennedy’s success as a US. 
President—to say nothing of the eventual 
smashing of the world Communist conspir- 
acy—depends on his thus calling Khrushchev. 
And we think American public opinion will 
back him in any resolute steps he may take 
along that line. 

Congress could best cooperate in such 
bluff-calling, it seems to us, by adopting a 
dramatic resolution which Representative 
JOHN R. PILLION, Republican, of New York, 
has introduced. 

This measure calls for a formal U.S. decla- 
ration of nonshooting war against all the 
Communist parties in the world. Khru- 
shchev long ago declared a nonshooting war 
against the West. Why not make it mutual 
and official—and in the process give our Jus- 
tice Department another weapon for prose- 
cuting U.S. Reds for treason? 
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Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, Mr. Frank- 
lin Farrel III, a well-known manufac- 
turer in my State of Connecticut, re- 
cently delivered, before the Ansonia 
Rotary Club members and their wives, 
an address in which he discussed mat- 
ters of interest, not only to his imme- 
diate audience, but also to Americans 
generally and to the Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Farrel made his speech following 
extended trips to Europe. He made 
some penetrating comments on what he 
found there—not only about the recov- 
ery of commerce and industry and the 
possibilities of the Common Market, but, 
more particularly, also about the com- 
petitive position of the United States 
vis-a-vis Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

Because Mr. Farrel has made some 
very interesting recommendations in re- 
gard to what should be our course and 
policy in connection with these matters, 
I bring them to the attention of Con- 
gress at this time. 

Mr. President, the Government Print- 
ing Office has advised me that the esti- 
mated cost of printing Mr. Farrel’s 
manuscript in the Recorp is $182.25. I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the cost, the speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY FRANKLIN FARREL 3D TO ANSONIA 
RoTaRY CLUB MEMBERS AND WIVES, WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, May 24, 1961 


Ladies and gentlemen, Mrs. Farrel and I 
have been enjoying this evening spent with 
members of the Ansonia Rotary Club and 
their wives. May I congratulate you on the 
continued progress of your club and its well- 
known services to the city of Ansonia. 

Probably everyone has heard the definition 
of an expert as “a local yokel away from 
home.” Well, I can’t even claim that I am 
far from home since I am within a mile of 
where I was born. However, I have been 
traveling a considerable portion of the time 
lately; in fact, I have been to Europe three 
times in the past year for the purpose of 
analyzing how best our company could re- 
tain a position for our products in world 
markets, and, obviously, have had oppor- 
tunities to make some observations, even. if 
limited, and to draw certain conclusions. 

First, for background, I would like to 
make some general observations, each of 
which could be a topic for a talk by itself. 
In the interest of time, it will, therefore, 
be necessary for me to be somewhat dog- 
matic. 

1. First may I say that there is very indi- 
cation that the Common Market in Europe 
is succeeding. Within this group are the 
countries of Italy, France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland. Tariffs 
between these member countries have already 
been cut by 30 percent and it is expected 
within a few years they will be eliminated 
entirely. It has been interesting to see the 
growth of confidence within the Common 
Market since it was formed early in 1958 and 
particularly during the last year. There is 
now more talk of the Common Market en- 
compassing the outer seven. As you are 
probably aware, this is a similar economic 
grouping of other European countries, the 
membership including Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal, and 
England. In English, the people to whom 
we talked feel that this merging is essential 
and that the timetable is a matter of months, 
not years. On the Continent there is even 
talk of the Common Market becoming a po- 
litical entity as well as an economic one. 
Furthermore, I heard some talk on my latest 
trip of an expansion to take in all NATO 
countries. 

2. Social relations are improving in Eu- 
rope and contacts are increasing not only 
in the West but also with the Iron Curtain 
countries. For example, one Sunday after- 
noon the British Broadcasting Co. television 
program included a direct broadcast from 
Monaco of the Grand Prix auto race and an 
Australian-Czechoslovakian football game 
being played in Prague, Czechoslovakia. The 
former came through excellently; the latter 
never was received due to techniacl difficul- 
ties, but this is beside the point as most 
exchanges are excellent. On May 1, Moscow’s 
May Day was broadcast by BBC direct and, I 
gather, had considerable impact on the Brit- 
ish. A week later it was announced that 
there would be a continuing exchange of 
programs. 

It seems to me that the trade barriers be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and its satellites and the 
West are breaking down rapidly. For ex- 
ample, the British consortium of six com- 
panies which built a very modern tire plant 
for the Russians is exhibiting machinery, 
including a Banbury mixer, at the Moscow 
Trade Fair. Furthermore, the leading Eng- 
lish rubber company, which incidentally 
worked with the consortium, is also exhibit- 
ing a fairly complete line of their products. 
Another example of the easing of barriers is 
the barter arrangement between Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. There are many others that 
could be named. 

3. Turning to the subject of economic con- 
ditions, last summer several Swiss bankers 
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with whom I talked pointed out the basic 
differences between the European economy 
and the U.S. economy. In a nutshell, the 
European economy is further behind and 
therefore has more pent-up demand for such 
durables as autos, refrigerators, television 
sets, and electrical appliances. There is still 
@ large percentage of families that do not 
have these things, whereas the demand in 
the United States now is, to a large degree, 
for second or third units. The demand in 
Europe is tremendous and deliveries are 
much longer than in the United States. Our 
recent recession was hardly felt at all in 
Europe except perhaps temporarily in the 
automobile industry in England. The longer 
deliveries and the pent-up demand act as a 
cushion which we do not have in this 
country. Expansion is taking place at a 
terrific pace. For example, our licensees are 
spending more proportionately for capital 
expenditures than Farrel-Birmingham is in 
this country, in spite of the fact that we 
more than doubled ours for this year, and 
ours is more than double our depreciation. 

4. Turning briefly to the subject of labor 
rates. I have mentioned on various occa- 
sions that those in Europe are considerably 
below comparable rates in this country. 
Eighty cents is a high average rate in most 
countries and the labor rates in Spain are 
as low as 15 cents an hour, compared with 
rates well over $2.25 an hour for comparable 
work in this country. Furthermore, the 
rates of annual increase in Europe, although 
higher percentagewise, are lower in actual 
cents per hour than in this country. Even 
more important, in Britain at least, we were 
told that the rate of increase is consider- 
ably less now than it was a year ago. 

I should point out that Japanese labor 
rates are even lower and that a Japanese- 
made camera of good quality sells in Ger- 
many for one-half to two-thirds the price 
of an equivalent West.German camera. 

5. Turning to the subject of labor and 
union relations, my impression from talking 
with European industrialists is that in many 
countries labor unions exert their primary 
bargaining power through dominance of one 
or more of the strong political parties. Per- 
haps because of this, the labor-management 
atmosphere at the plant level appears to be 
more constructive than is frequently the 
case here in the United States. In Europe 
the job of plant management of getting a 
quality product out safely and on time is 
much less interrupted by unions using griev- 
ances as a bargaining tool or to handle 
local in-plant political problems, as is often 
the case in this country. To put it bluntly, 
the pendulum seems more fairly in a per- 
pendicular position in Europe, with -the 
unions appearing to have a more mature 
attitude and to have settled into a less 
flamboyant and less defensive role which 
saves time and energy on both sides. There 
appears to be less struggle for power, with 
@ consequent orderliness that leads to bet- 
ter efficiency. This surprised me but I talked 
with enough people to be satisfied that this 
is the case. 

6. Tariff barriers, as I mentioned previous- 
ly, are gradually being eliminated among 
Common Market countries which adds one 
more handicap to a United States company 
trying to do business in Europe from here. 
The concept of the Common Market was 
encouraged by the U.S. Government, as was 
the elimination of tariffs within it. This 
leaves us on the outside with a tariff wall 
protecting the Common Market and one sur- 
rounding us. If the concept of free trade 
advocated by the U.S. Government is carried 
to its ultimate conclusions, these tariff walls 
should also be eliminated, and, it would 
seem to me, would have to be if the Common 
Market were ever to be expanded to include 
the NATO countries. Therefore, it is more 
than likely that for the long range we can- 
not count on tariffs to protect our domestic 
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industry, although they are essential, in 
many areas, in the meantime. This country 
would be placed in an untenable position 
politically, for the long term, if we were to 
build tariff walls high enough to protect our 
inflationary economy and keep out foreign 
competition. This does not mean, however, 
that protective tariffs are not badly needed 
in many areas right now. 

7. In touching on governmental advan- 
tages accruing to industry in European 
countries, a number of important compari- 
sons can be brought out— 

(a) Lower income taxes in these European 
countries leave a bigger percentage of the 
sales dollar for wages, materials and profits 
which, in turn, can mean more purchasing 
power from corporations interested in in- 
vesting in research facilities and in plowing 
back money for other capital expenditures, 
or the additional buying power from the 
wage-earners and stockholders. 

(b) A second consideration is the greater 
government aid and insurance in financing 
export business from the respective Euro- 
pean countries. 

(c) A third point is that European com- 
panies usually get more practical assistance 
from their foreign offices than do U.S. com- 
panies. For example, when Bud Hoadley, 
our manager of international operations, 
was in the Argentine selling a sugar mill he 
had to wait while the German Ambassador 
helped to present our competitor’s story on 
how they would finance the project. The 
Swiss bankers pointed out to me that we 
only leave our foreign embassy representa- 
tives for 2 or 3 years in any one spot and 
then move them. By this time they are just 
getting their feet on the ground and learn- 
ing their way around. Then we send in 
another “green” man. This problem is rec- 
ognized in Washington and steps are being 
taken to lengthen the tour of duty, but, even 
so, the turnover will still be high. 

(d) In the overall, the approach of gov- 
ernment to business in European countries 
is entirely different than in the United 
States in many respects: 

(i) Business is looked on as an important 
employer of labor, as a very important tax- 
income source, and as an essential that 
should be encouraged rather than harassed. 
For example, these governments encourage 
business expenditures for new plants and 
equipment by depreciation allowances that 
are far more realistic than those allowed in 
the United States. 


(ii) And here I think a difference in atti- 
tude toward cartels or antitrust might well 
be briefly discussed. Foreign governments 
generally encourage cartel arrangements 
whereby competitive companies can cooper- 
ate with each other to obtain foreign busi- 
ness, whereas in this country the interpre- 
tation of the antitrust laws today is most 
confusing and frustrating to an American 
company, as well as being completely incom- 
prehensible to a foreigner. In fact, for- 
eigners think we are “nuts.” I by no means 
intend to imply that I think an American 
company should deliberately break the law. 
I believe the law should be obeyed. On some 
things, such as price fixing, the interpreta- 
tions are very clear. On the other hand, the 
law only says, in effect, that it is illegal to 
perform any act that is in restraint of trade. 
But what is restraint of trade? The answer 
is left to a hodgepodge of precedents set by 
court decisions and administrative orders. 
These are confusing, to express it mildly, 
and to illustrate the point I would like to 
tell you of my own experience in presenting 
a@ certain possible line of action to our law- 
yer who specializes in the antitrust field. 
This line of action seemed perfectly logical 
and one that was not in restraint of trade. 
However, our attorney pointed to certain 
court decisions which, although not directly 
comparable, were close enough to make him 
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fearful that this line of action could pos- 
sibly leave the company vulnerable to later 
decisions or rulings. I said that I couldn't 
see how this particular proposed line of ac- 
tion was in any way in restraint of trade 
and that the whole thing didn’t make sense. 
His reply was, “I agree, just don’t try to 
make sense out of it but take my word for 
it that this is the way the law is being 
interpreted.” I could and would like to go 
on at greater length on this subject but 
there just isn’t time. 

However, I would like to cite just one 
example of where it has worked to the detri- 
ment of everyone. We were negotiating with 
a foreign company for a license to manu- 
facture one group of their products in the 
United States. We estimated that this 
might add a million dollars a year to our 
business and many thousands of hours of 
work for our employees. However, nego- 
tiation finally collapsed because one part 
of this line is competitive with one of ours 
and we could not work out provisions in this 
part of the business that would satisfy the 
licensor and, at the same time, not be sus- 
pect under the antitrust law. 

8. Now to get more specifically to where 
all this leaves Farrel-Birmingham, its em- 
ployees and stockholders, and more broadly, 
what the effect is on Ansonia. 

(a) Sometime ago we reached a point 
where it was next to impossible to sell ma- 
chinery for delivery in Europe manufactured 
in this country. 

(b) So we now have three licensees in 
Europe, one of long standing and two of 
more recent vintage and they are very busy 
on our products which, in turn, is helping 
to supply work to our engineering depart- 
ments as well as actually helping regain some 
work for our shops in the form of parts. 
This activity has also helped us to get one or 
two orders for equipment which is not yet 
being manufactured in Europe by our li- 
censees. Many American companies have 
found that their exports have been increased 
materially to Europe since they have estab- 
lished manufacturing facilities there. They 
are getting entree to companits and market 
coverage that they could not afford before, 
and they are therefore sometimes able to 
sell products made in this country. In these 
cases the products are either not manufac- 
tured in European plants or the European 
plants are not in a position to meet the de- 
livery requirements. To date this has not 
been as productive for us as for many other 
American companies, but every additional bit 
helps. 

To summarize, licensing in Europe has not 
taken work away from our plants, as it would 
have gone to competitors in Europe in any 
case, and we would not have obtained any 
part of it. Our licensing arrangements have 
helped to get at least some additional sub- 
contracting work for the shop, as well as an 
appreciable amount of engineering work. It 
also has helped to keep our designs of ma- 
chinery before the various industries we 
serve, aS well as giving a share of support 
to our research and development program 
to help keep our products on top. 

(c) The possibility of manufacturing our 
products here for shipment abroad is largely 
a thing of the past and the possibility of 
any drastic change is very slight. The prob- 
lem, however; is how serious is the threat of 
importation of foreign products, or, to be 
specific in our case, machinery. In our opin- 
ion, there is no clearcut yes or no answer. 
Therefore, we have about decided to hedge 
our bets. Specifically, on the assumption 
that there will be a demand in the United 
States for our products manufactured here, 
with a little export business to Europe, as 
noted before, plus some to countries in other 
parts of the world, we are investing well 
over $2 million on capital expenditures for 
our domestic plant. However, on the 
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other hand, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that in the future the demand 
for our products from within the United 
States may either decline or be required to 
be built abroad in order to compete price- 
wise. We already have lost a few orders in 
this country to foreign competition. Our 
customers are very much aware of the price 
advantages of foreign buying but have hesi- 
tated to purchase up to the present time 
because of several factors including service 
(and by this I mean engineering service as 
well as shop service), longer and more un- 
reliable deliveries and, in a very few cases, 
a “buy America” philosophy. The threat of 
foreign competition in this country is very 
real. The hedge for us is to take a financial 
participation in a foreign company and this 
is exactly what we are exploring at the pres- 
ent time. It obviously appears to have other 
advantages too, such as being a good short- 
term investment, strengthening worldwide 
reputation of our products, which, in turn, 
is a help domestically. 

What has brought about this threat to our 
domestic production? 

First and foremost, Europe has, or almost 
has, caught up technologically. In Euro- 
pean countries there are plants that are as 
modern, or in some cases even more so, than 
in this country. The time it takes to per- 
form a given operation compares very fa- 
vorably with the time required in this coun- 
try under similar conditions and this is 
particularly true on jobbing type of work 
similar to ours. It can differ in the case of 
automobiles, for example, where the demand 
for any given model or size of car is still 
much greater in this country than in 
Europe. 

A car manufacturer here possibly can af- 
ford a greater investment in equipment and 
thereby reduce the manufacturing hours and 
offset, in varying degree, the lower labor rates 
in Europe. However, this is more of an ex- 
ception than the rule. 

9. Secondly, why don’t we offset the lower 
wage rates of Europe by technological im- 
provements? In other words, high labor 
rates multiplied by low hours could con- 
ceivably, and actually did in the past, offset 
the lower rates multiplied by the higher 
times of manufacturing operations. 

To answer this we must go back to 1945 or 
thereabouts, when it was determined, as a 
matter of Government policy (and my pur- 
pose is not to question the policy, but rather 
to trace the history), that we should not 
only give material assistance to the rebuild- 
ing of Europe but that we should open our 
plants and tap our experience to help Europe 
get back on its feet. In our own case we 
have been visited by various teams and in- 
numerable individuals, many government- 
sponsored, who have come to pick our brains 
and who were well-trained for the job. The 
result is a business know-how in Europe 
and elsewhere equal to ours, sponsored by 
the U.S. Government. Right or wrong this is 
the case and, parenthetically, I don’t neces- 
sarily mean that it was or is wrong. I do 
mean, however, that as of now we cannot 
offset the present spread in wages between 
Europe and America by better methods. 

Assuming for the moment that we have 
(which we do not) a corner on brains and 
were able to develop our technology mate- 
rially, it still would not offset the lower 
competitive wage costs more than momen- 
tarily in most areas. The reason is that a 
very large segment of American industry 
today has foreign relationships which re- 
quire the interchange of technological in- 
formation, so that almost anything devel- 
oped in the United States finds its way, one 
way or another, overseas very shortly. As 
I am sure you are aware, we don’t have a 
corner on brains in this country, so this in- 
terchange can just as well be beneficial to 
the American companies as to the foreign 
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ones. It is wishful thinking to believe that 
the lower European wages can be offset 
by better methods. Until the gap is closed 
on the wage rate side of the ledger, foreign 
competition is going to be a very real threat 
to the employees working in industries that 
have a relatively high percentage of labor 
cost in their products. 

What does this mean to our employees 
and to Ansonia? It means that either indus- 
tries such as ours must be allowed to be- 
come more competitive or else we must be 
prepared to see these types of endeavor re- 
quiring a high percentage of labor costs 
gradually disappear. 

10. Possibly this is what the economic 
planners in the U.S. Government had in 
mind—that the U.S. forte in the Western 
World would be supplying such things as 
agricultural products, where the large, open 
spaces lend themselves to mechanical farm- 
ing, or process products such as chemical 
and petroleum, where the labor costs are low, 
or on certain other products oh which the 
demand here is much higher than in Europe 
and therefore labor costs can be offset by a 
greater degree of mechanization. Another 
field might be electronics because of the ex- 
plosive rate at which it is developing. 

This to a degree is exactly what was 
planned and is taking place in the European 
Common Market. Each country is supposed 
to contribute what it can supply best. 
There are some dislocations and there will 
be more, but they are relatively minor be- 
cause conditions from one European Com- 
mon Market country to another are not 
drastically different. For example, wage 
rates may vary but it is probably more in 
the order of maybe 15 or 20 percent at the 
most, as opposed to a-300-percent differ- 
ential when comparing with the United 
States. Certain countries may be more pro- 
ficient in some specialized production, such 
as glass blowing, but on the other hand, 
nearly all these countries manufacture ma- 
chinery. A lathe company in France could 
suffer at the hands of a more efficient com- 
pany, say in Germany, or one with a better 
machine tool design in Italy, but these are 
hazards to individual companies, whereas 
the threat to U.S. companies is industry- 
wide and countrywide. 

I, obviously, am prejudiced, but I doubt 
that the American people want to see this 
country’s manufacturing of machinery and 
other high labor cost products gradually dis- 
appear. 

In the first place, would this philosophy 
provide full employment? I can’t believe it. 

Secondly, do we want to become a coun- 
try that is highly specialized and dependent 
on others for so many things essential to our 
welfare? 

Thirdly—and this might well be joined 
to the previous point except for its impor- 
tance—do we want to give up all oppor- 
tunity to be in a position to defend our- 
selves, by eliminating that segment of our 
economy which is essential for supplying 
arms and other military needs? 


If we are not to have this, we must take. 


active steps to halt the present trends in 
this direction. To do this is going to not 
only require every effort possible by indus- 
try but also help from labor and Govern- 
ment. 

This help includes: 

1. Allow the gap between European and 
American labor rates to close and apply the 
so-called productivity increase to reducing 
costs instead of the present inflationary pro- 
cedure of adding it to wages which, in turn, 
results in increased prices and a greater 
spread between United States and European 
prices. 

2. Utmost cooperation between labor and 
management to build organizations which 
can bow to none, as to efficiency, quality of 
products and unity of purpose. 
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3. Government must aid industry (a) by 
reducing corporate income taxes; (b) by 
overhauling and codifying the antitrust 
laws into legislation that still retains the 
basic purpose of preventing unreasonable 
restraint of trade and is clear cut and easily 
understood, but at the same time, does not 
put American companies under the hardship 
they now bear in competing with foreign 
companies; (c) by substituting the practice 
of frequently changing personnel in the for- 
eign service to one of leaving them in their 
posts so that they can truly become experts 
and can really help obtain foreign business 
for U.S. companies, particularly in areas of 
the world other than Europe; (d) by the 
U.S. Government giving financial aid and 
insurance competitive to that given by for- 
eign governments. 

4. Obviously industry must do all in its 
power to improve its competitive position, 
whether by plant improvements, better 
products, better methods, research and de- 
velopment programs, or any other measures 
which will reduce costs. 

In conclusion, we feel that the American 
people are beginning to become aware of 
the threat of foreign competition, and of the 
fact that business cannot lick this threat 
without the help of both labor and Govern- 
ment. 

Although business prudence indicates 
that we should hedge our bets by investigat- 
ing foreign manufacturing facilities, we, as 
a@ company, have sufficient confidence in the 
ability of the United States to meet this 
threat to spend over twice our depreciation 
for new capital expenditures this year. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of Prof. Abra- 
ham J. Heschel, which was delivered 
at the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging on January 9, 1961. 

Professor Heschel’s eloquent remarks 
remind all of us that we have a re- 
sponsibility toward helping our senior 
citizens to help themselves. 

To Grow IN WISDOM 
(By Abraham J. Heschel) 


(Dr. Abraham J. Heschel is professor of 
Jewish ethics and mysticism of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. He has 
also taught at the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati and has served as visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Minnesota, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and as Thorp lecturer at 
Cornell University.) 

I see the sick and the despised, the de- 
feated and the bitter, the rejected and the 
lonely. I see them clustered together and 
alone. I hear them pray for the release that 
comes with death or clinging to a hope for 
somebody’s affection that does not come to 
pass. I see them deprived and forgotten, 
masters yesterday, outcasts today. 

What we owe the old is reverence, but all 
they ask for is consideration, attention, not 
to be discarded, forgotten. What they de- 
serve is preference, yet we do not even grant 
them equality. One father finds it possible 
to sustain a dozen children, yet a dozen chil- 
dren find it impossible to sustain one father. 
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Perhaps this is the most embarrassing 
aspect of the situation. The care for the 
old is regarded as an act of charity rather 
than as a supereme privilege. In the never 
dying utterance of the Ten Commandments, 
the God of Israel did not proclaim: Honor 
Me, Revere Me. He proclaimed instead: Re- 
vere your father and your mother. There 
is no reverence for God without reverence 
for father and mother. 

Father and mother are always older, more 
advanced in years. But is being advanced in 
years to be considered an advance or a 
retreat? 

Ours is a twin problem: The attitude of 
society to the old and old age as well as the 
attitude of the old to being old. 

The typical attitude to old age is charac- 
terized by fear, confusion, absurdity, self- 
deception, and dishonesty. It is painful and 
bizarre. Old_age is something we are all 
anxious to attain. However, once attained 
we consider it a defeat, a form of capital 
punishment. Enabling us to reach old age, 
medical science may think, it gave us a 
blessing; however, we continue to act as if 
it were a disease. 

More fmoney and time are spent on the art 
of concealing the signs of old age than on 
the art of dealing with heart disease or 
cancer. You find more patients in the beauty 
parlors than in the hospitals. We would 
rather be bald than grey. A white hair is an 
abomination. Being old is a defeat, some- 
thing to be ashamed of. Authenticity and 
honesty of existence are readily exchanged 
for false luster, for camouflage, sham, and 
deception. 

A grey hair may destroy the chance for 
promotion, may cost a salesman his job, and 
inwardly alienate a son from his father. The 
fear of being considered old has become a 
traumatic obsession. Only very few people 
are endowed with the rare and supreme 
courage to admit their true age without em- 
barrassment. With the rest of us, courage 
and honesty go underground when the ques- 
tion of age is discussed. The most delight- 
ful resolution this conference could pass 
would be to eliminate from now on any 
mention of the date of birth from the birth 
certificate. 

A vast amount of human misery, as well 
as enormous cultural and spiritual damage, 
are due to these twin phenomena of our 
civilization: the contempt for the old and 
the traumatic fear of getting old. Monothe- 
ism has acquired*a new meaning: the one 
and only thing that counts is being young. 
Youth is our god, and being young is divine. 
To be sure, youth is a very marvelous thing. 
However, the cult of youth is idolatry. 
Abraham is the grand old man, but the 
legend of Faust is pagan. 


THE TEST OF A PEOPLE 


What is necessary is a revision of atti- 
tudes and conceptions. Old age is not a de- 
feat but a victory, not a punishment but 
a privilege. In education we stress the im- 
portance of the adjustment of the young to 
society. Our task is to call for the adjust- 
ment of society to the old. : 

By what standards do we measure culture? 
It is customary to evaluate a nation by the 
magnitude of its scientific contributions or 
the quality of its artistic achievemients. 
However, the true standard by which to 
gage a culture is the extent to which rev- 
erence, compassion, justice are to be found 
in the daily lives of a whole people, hot only 
in the acts of isolated individuals. Culture 
is a style of living compatible with the 
grandeur of being human. 

The test of a people is how it behaves 
toward the old. It is easy to love children. 
Even tyrants and dictators make a point of 
being fond of children. But the affection 
and care for the old, the incurable, the heip- 
less, are the true gold mines of a culture. 
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INDIVIDUAL BENEVOLENCE AND COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In our own days, a new type of fear has 
evolved in the hearts of men: the fear of 
medical bills. In the spirit of the principle 
that reverence for the old takes precedence 
over reverence for God, we are compelled 
to confess that a nation should be ready to 
sell, if necessary, the treasures from its art 
collection and the sacred objects from its 
houses of worship in order to help one sick 
man. 

Is there anything as holy, as urgent, as 
noble, as the effort of the whole nation to 
provide medical care for the old? 

This is one of the great Biblical insights: 
the needs of suffering humanity are a mat- 
ter of personal as well as public responsi- 
bility. The representatives of the commu- 
nity are held responsible for the neglect of 
human life, if they have failed to provide 
properly for those in need. The ancient 
sages realized that it was not enough to rely 
upon individual benevolence, and that care 
for the sick was a responsibility of the 
community. 

It is in accord with this tradition that all 
major religious organizations have endorsed 
the principle of government responsibility 
and the use of the social security mechanism 
as the most effective medium for dealing 
with the problem of medical care for the 
aged. 

THE TRIVIALIZATION OF EXISTENCE 


It is marvelous indeed that for the first 
time in history, our society is ready and able 
to provide for the material needs of its 
senior citizens. Yet, in addition to the prob- 
lem of material security, we must face the 
problem of psychological and spiritual se- 
curity. 

How to save the old from despondency, 
despair? How to lend beauty to being old? 
How to regain the authenticity of old age? 

Old age is a major challenge to the inner 
life; it takes both wisdom and strength not 
to succumb to it. According to all the stand- 
ards we employ socially as well as privately, 
the aged person is condemned as inferior. 
In terms of manpower he is a liability, a 
burden, a drain on our resources. Condi- 
tioned to operate as a machine for making 
and spending money, with all other relation- 
ships dependent upon its efficiency, the mo- 
ment the machine is out of order and beyond 
repair, one begins to feel like a ghost with- 
out a sense of reality. The aged may be 
described as a person who does not dream 
anymore, devoid of ambition, and living in 
fear of losing his status. Regarding himself 
as a person who has outlived his usefulness, 
he feels as if he had % apologize for being 
alive. 

The tragedy is that old age comes upon us 
as a shock for which we are unprepared. If 
life is defined exclusively in terms of func- 
tions and activities, is it still worth living 
when these functions and activities are 
sharply curtailed? 

The tragedy, I repeat, is that most of us 
are unprepared for old age. We know a 
great deal about what to do with things, 
even what to do with people; we hardly 
know what to do with ourselves. We know 
how to act in public; we do not know what 
to do in privacy. Old age involves the 
problem of what to do with privacy. 

While we do not officially define old age 
as a second childhood, some of the programs 
we devise are highly effective in helping the 
aged to become children. The preoccupa- 
tion with games and hobbies, the overem- 
phasis upon recreation, while certainly con- 
ducive to eliminating boredom temporarily, 
hardly contribute to inner strength. The 
effect is rather a pickled existence, pre- 
served in brine with spices. 

Is this the way and goal of existence: to 
study, grow, toil, mature, and to reach the 
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age of retirement in order to live like a 
child? After all, to be retired does not mean 
to be retarded. 

What is the role of recreation in the life 
of the aged? Is it merely to serve as a sub- 
stitute for work one has done in earlier 
years? It seems to me that recreation is 
serving a different purpose, and that an 
overindulgence in recreational activities ag- 
gravates rather than ameliorates a condition 
it is trying to deal with, namely, the trivi- 
alization of existence. In the past it was 
ritual and prayer that staved off that danger. 

For thousands of years human existence 
was not simply confined to the satisfaction 
of trivial needs. Through prayer and ritual 
man was able to remain open to the wonder 
and mystery of existence, to lend a tinge of 
giory to daily deeds. 

Modern man has discarded ritual, failed 
to learn the art of prayer, but found & sub- 
stitute for both in occupational routine. 
He severed relations to God, to the cosmos, 
or even to his people, but became engrossed 
in the search for success. The excitement 
of success took the place of inspiration. 
Upon his retirement from labor or business, 
games and hobbies, the country club or golf 
take the place of church, synagogue, ritual, 
and prayer. This, then, is the fact: hobbies 
have become a substitute for ritual, not 
only for work. Should we not clearly dis- 
tinguish between recreation as a substitu- 
tion and recreation as a solution? 

Authentic human existence includes both 
work and worship, utilization and celebra- 
tion. We have a right to consume because 
we have the power to celebrate. The man 
of our time is losing the power to celebrate; 
instead of participating in spiritual celebra- 
tion, he seeks to be amused or entertained. 
It is upon reaching the summit of his years, 
that man discovers that entertainment is no 
substitute for celebration. 

What are the basic spiritual ills of old age? 

1. The sense of being useless to, and re- 
jected by, family and society. 

2. The sense of inner emptiness and bore- 
dom. 

8. Loneliness and the fear of time. 


Let us analyze the root as well as the 
cure of these three ills. 


I. THE SENSE OF BEING USELESS TO SOCIETY 


While it is vitally important to see man in 
his relation to society, we must not forget 
that society is not man’s only and ultimate 
referent. In spite of the fact that our ideol- 
ogies and institutions continue to imply that 
the worth of a person is equivalent to his 
usefulness to society, every one of us enter- 
tains the keen expectation that other people 
will not regard him merely because of what 
he is worth to them, because he is capable of 
satisfying other people’s needs, but will re- 
gard him as a being significant and valuable 
in himself. Just as the grandeur of the sun 
or an oak tree is not reducible to the func- 
tions it fulfills, so is the grandeur of a hu- 
man life not reducible to the needs it is 
capable of satisfying. Even he who does not 
regard himself as an absolute end, rebels 
against being treated as a means to an end, 
as subservient to other men, The rich, the 
men of the world, want to be loved for their 
own sake, for their essence, whatever it may 
mean, not for their achievements or posses- 
sions. Nor do the old and sick expect help 
becaues of what they may give us in return. 
Who needs the handicapped, the incurably 
sick, the maintenance of whom is a drain on 
the treasury of the state? It is, moreover, 
obvious that a person’s service to society 
does not claim all of his life and can there- 
fore not be the ultimate answer to his quest 
of meaning for life as a whole. Man has 
more to give than what other men are able 
or willing to accept. To say that life could 
consist of care for others, of incessant service 
to the world, would be a vulgar boast. What 
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we are able to bestow upon others is usually 
less and rarely more than a tithe. 

There are alleys in the soul where man 
walks alone, ways that do not lead to society, 
a world of.privacy that shrinks from the 
public eye. Life comprises not only arable, 
productive land, but also mountains of 
dreams, an underground of sorrow, towers 
of yearning, which can hardly be utilized to 
the last for the good of society, unless man 
be converted into a machine in which every 


screw must serve a function or be removed. . 


It is a profiteering state which, trying to ex- 
ploit the individual, asks all of man for 
itself. 

And if society as embodied in the state 
should prove to be corrupt and my effort to 
cure its evils unavailing, would my life as an 
individual have been totally devoid of mean- 
ing? If society should decide to reject my 
services and even place me in solitary con- 
finement, so that I will surly die without be- 
ing able to bequeath any influence to the 
world I love, will I then fell compelled to end 
my life? 

Human existence cannot derive its ulti- 
mate meaning from society, because society 
itself is in need of meaning. It is as legiti- 
mate to ask: Is mankind needed?—as it is 
to ask: Am I needed? 

Humanity begins in the individual man, 
just as history takes its rise from a singular 
event. It is always one man at a time 
whom we keep in mind when we pledge: 
“with malice toward none, with charity for 
all,* or when trying to fulfill: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The term “mankind,” 
which in biology denotes the human species, 
has an entirely different meaning in the 
realm of ethics and religion. Here mankind 
is not conceived as a species, as an abstract 
concept, stripped from its concrete reality, 
but as an abundance of specific individuals; 
as @ community of persons rather than as a 
herd or a multitude of nondescripts. 

While it is true that the good of all counts 
more than the good of one, it is the concrete 
individual who lends meaning to the human 
race. We do not think that a human being 
is valuable because he is a member of the 
race; it is rather the opposite: the human 
race is valuable because it is composed of 
human beings. 

While dependent on society as well as on 
the air that sustains us, and while other 
men compose the system of relations in 
which the curve of our actions takes its 
course, it is as individuals that we are beset 
with desires, fears and hopes, challenged, 
called upon and endowed with the power 
of will and a spark of responsibility. 


Il. THE SENSE OF INNER EMPTINESS AND 
BOREDOM 


Old age is an age of anguish and boredom. 
The only answer to such anguish is a sense 
of significant being. 

The sense of significant being is a thing 
of the spirit. Stunts, buffers, games, hob- 
bies, slogans are all evasions. What is neces- 
sary is an approach, a getting close to the 
sources of the spirit. Not the suppression of 
the sense of futility, but its solution; not 
reading material to while away one’s time, 
but learning to exalt one’s faculties is the 
answer; not entertainment but celebration. 

To attain a sense of significant being we 
must learn to be involved in thoughts that 
are ahead of what we already comprehend, 
to be involved in deeds that will generate 
higher motivations. 

There is a level of existence where one 
cannot think anymore in terms of self-cen- 
tered needs and satisfactions, where the 
problem that cannot be silenced is: Who 
needs me? Who needs mankind? How does 
one relate himself to a source of ultimate 
meaning? The cry for such relatedness 
which gains intensity with old age is a 
cry for a referent that transcends personal 
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existence. It is not experienced as a need 
from within but as a situation of being 
exposed to a demand from without. 

Significant being is not measured by the 
amount of needs that agitate a person but 
by the intensity and depth of the response 
to a wisdom in relation to which my mind is 
an after-thought, by the discovery that the 
moment to come is an anticipation, and 
expectation, waiting to receive my existence. 
Significant being means experiencing mo- 
ments of time as a comprehension which 
embraces me. 

What a person lives by is not only a sense 
of belonging but also a sense of indebted- 
ness. The need to be needed corresponds to 
a fact: something is asked of man, of every 
man. Advancing in years must not be taken 
to mean a process of suspending the require- 
ments and commitments under which a per- 
son lives. To be is to obey. A person must 
never cease to be. 

Our work for the advanced in years is 
handicapped by our clinging to the dog- 
matic belief in the immutability of man. 
We conceive of his inner life as a closed 
system, as an automatic, unilinear, irrevers- 
ible process which cannot be altered, and 
of old age as a stage of stagnation into which 
a@ person enters with his habits, follies, and 
prejudices. To be good to the old is to cater 
to their prejudices and eccentricities. 

May I suggest that man’s potential for 
change and growth is much greater than we 
are willing to admit and that old age be 
regarded not as the age of stagnation but as 
the age of opportunities for inner growth? 

The years of old age may enable us to at- 
tain the high values we failed to sense, the 
insights we have missed, the wisdom we ig- 
nored. They are indeed formative years, 
rich in possibilities to unlearn the follies of 
a lifetime, to see through inbred self-decep- 
tions, to deepen understanding and com- 
passion, to widen the horizon of honesty, to 
refine the sense of fairness. 

One ought to enter old age the way one 
enters the senior year at a university, in 
exciting anticipation of consummation. 
Rich in perspective, experienced in failure, 
the person advanced in years is capabie of 
shedding prejudices and the fever of vested 
interests. He does not see anymore in every 
fellow man a person who stands in his way, 
and competitiveness may cease to be his way 
of thinking. 

At every home for the aged there is a 
director of recreation in charge of physical 
activities; there ought to be also a director 
of learning in charge of intellectual activi- 
ties. We insist upon minimum standards for 
physical well being, what about minimum 
standards for intellectual well being? 

What the Nation needs is senior uni- 
versities, universities for the advanced in 
years where wise men should teach the po- 
tentially wise, where the purpose of learning 
is not a career, but where the purpose of 
learning is learning itself. 


EDUCATION FOR RETIREMENT 


The goal is not to keep the old man busy, 
but to remind him that every moment is an 
opportunity for greatness. Inner purifica- 
tion is at least as important as hobbies and 
recreation. The elimination of resentments, 
of residues of bitterness, of jealousies, and 
wrangling is certainly a goal for which one 
must strive. 

Only very few people realize that it is in 
the days of our youth that we prepare our- 
selves for old age. 

This is an imperative we must be conscious 
of even in youth. Prepare spiritually for old 
age and learn how to cultivate it. The an- 
cient equation of old age and wisdom is far 
from being a misconception. However, age 
is no guarantee for wisdom. A Hebrew 
proverb maintains: “A wise old man the 
older he gets the wiser he becomes a vulgar 
old man the older he gets the less wise he 
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becomes.’’ People are anxious to save up 
financial means for old age; they should also 
be anxious to prepare a spiritual income for 
old age. That ancient principle—listen to 
the voice of the old—becomes meaningless 
when the old have nothing meaningful to 
say. Wisdom, maturity, tranquillity do not 
come all of a sudden when we retire from 
business. We must begin teaching in public 
schools. about the virtues that come to frui- 
tion with the advance in years, about the 
wisdom and peace that arrive in old age. 
Reverence for the old must be an essential 
part of elementary education at school, and 
particularly at home. Education for retire- 
ment is a lifelong process. 


III. LONELINESS AND THE FEAR OF TIME 


One of the major ills of old age as well 
as one of the roots of the general fear of 
old age is the fear of time. It is like living 
on a craggy ridge over a wide abyss. Time is 
the only aspect of existence which is com- 
pletely beyond man’s control. He may suc- 
ceed in conquering space, in sending satel- 
lites around the moon, but time remains 
immune to his power; a moment gone by not 
even General Motors can bring back. Be- 
ing used to dealing with things he can man- 
age, the encounter with time is the most 
stunning shock that comes to man. In his 
younger years, he is too busy to react to it; 
it is in old age that time may become a 
nightmare. We are all infatuated with the 
splendor of space, with the grandeur of 
things of space. Thing is a category that lies 
heavy on our minds, tyrannizing all our 
thoughts. Our imagination tends to mold 
all concepts in its image. In our daily lives 
we attend primarily to that which the senses 
are spelling out for us; to what the eyes 
perceive, to what the fingers touch. Reality 
to us is thinghood, consisting of substances 
that occupy space; even God is conceived by 
most of us as a thing. 

The result of our thingness is our blind- 
ness to all reality that fails to identify itself 
as a thing, as a matter of fact. This is ob- 
vious in our understanding of time, which 
being thingless and insubstantial, appears 
to us as if it has no reality. 

Indeed, we know what to do with space 
but do not know what to do about time, ex- 
cept to make it subservient to space, or to 
while it away, to kill time. However, time is 
life, and to kill time is to murder. Most 
of us seem to labor for the sake of things 
of space. As a result we suffer from a deeply 
rooted dread of time and stand aghast when 
compelled to look into its face. Time to us 
is sarcasm, a slick treacherous monster with 
a jaw like a furnace incinerating every 
moment of our lives. Shrinking, therefore, 
from facing time, we escape for shelter to 
things of space. The intentions we are un- 
able to carry out we deposit in space; pos- 
sessions become symbols of our repressions, 
jubilees of frustrations. But things of space 
are not fireproof; they only add fuel to the 
flames. Is the joy of possession an antidote 
to the terror of time which grows to be a 
dread of the inevitable death? Things, when 
magnified, are forgeries of happiness, they 
are a threat to our very lives; we are more 
harassed than supported by the Franken- 
steins of spatial things. 

Most of us do not live in time but run 
away from it; we do not see its face, but its 
makeup. The past is either forgotten or 
preserved as a cliché, and the present 
moment is either bartered for a silly trinket 
or beclouded by false anticipations. The 
present moment is a zero, and so is the next 
moment, and a vast stretch of life turns 
out to be a series of zeros, with no real 
number in front. 

Blind to the marvel of the present moment, 
we live with memories of moments missed, 
in anxiety about an emptiness that lies 
ahead. We are totally unprepared when the 
problem strikes us in unmitigated form. 
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It is impossible for man to shirk the prob- 
lem of time. The more we think the more 
we realize; we cannot conquer time through 
space. We can only master time in time. 


THE MOMENT IS THE MARVEL 


Time is man’s moét 1 important frontier, 
the advance region of significance being, a 
region where man’s true freedom lies. Space 
divides us, time unites us. We wage wars 
over things of space; the treasures of time 
lie open to every man. 

Time has independent ultimate signifi- 
cance; it is of more majesty and more evoca- 
tive of awe than even a sky studded with 
stars. Gliding gently in the most ancient 
of. all splendors, it tells so much more than 
space can say in its broken language of 
things, playing symphonies upon the in- 
struments of isolated beings, unlocking the 
earth and making.it happen. Time is the 
process of creation, and things of space are 
results of creation. When looking at space 
we see the products of creation; when intuit- 
ing time we hear the process of creation. 
Things of space exhibit a deceptive inde- 
pendence. They show off a veneer of limited 
permanence. Things created conceal the 
Creator. It is the dimension of time wherein 
man meets God, wherein man becomes aware 
that every instant is an act of creation, a 
beginning, opening up new roads for ulti- 
mate realizations. Time is the presence 
of God in the world of space, and it is within 
time that we are able to sense the unity 
of all beings. 

Time is perpetual presence, perpetual 
novelty. Every moment is a new arrival, a 
new bestowal. Just to be is a blessing, just 
to live is holy. The moment is the marvel; 
it is in evading the marvel of the moment 
that boredom begins that ends in despair. 

Old age has the vicious tendency of de- 
priving a person of the present. The aged 
thinks of himself as belonging to the past. 
But it is precisely the openness to the pres- 
ent that he must strive for. The marvel is 
discovered in celebration. 

He who lives with a sense for the presence 
knows that to get older does not mean to 
lose time but rather to gain time. And, he 
also knows that in all his deeds, the chief 
task of man is to sanctify time. All it takes 
to sanctify time is God, a soul, and a mo- 
ment. And the three are always here. 


THE MEANING OF THE FAMILY 


It is still considered proper to expect that 
the first responsibility in planning for the 
senior citizen rests with the family. Such 
expectation presupposes the concept of a 
family which is not only an economic unit 
but also an interplay of profoundly personal 
relations. It thinks of the family not only 
as a process of living together but also of a 
series of decisive acts and events in which 
all members are involved and by which they 
are inwardly affected. 

What is characteristic of the modern fam- 
ily is that on the level of profound personal 
experience, parents and children live apart. 
The experiences shared at home are perfunc- 
tory rather than creative. In the past, it was 
the role of the father to lead the children 
through moments of exaltation. Whatever 
stood out as venerable and lofty was as- 
sociated with the father. Now we are enter- 
ing a social structure in which the father is 
becoming obsolete, and in which there are 
only three ages: childhood, adolescence, and 
old age. The husband of the mother is not 
a father, he is a regular guy, a playmate for 
the boys, engaged in the same foibles and 
subject to similar impulses. Since he 
neither represents the legacy of the past nor 
is he capable of keeping pace with the boys 
in the pursuit of the future, his status is 
rather precarious. 

Children today experience their highest 
moments of exaltation in a children’s world, 
in which there is no room for parents. But 
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reestablished, the parent will remain an out- 
sider to the child’s soul. This is one of the 
beauties of the human spirit. We appreci- 
ate what we share, we do not appreciate what 
we receive. Friendship, affection is not ac- 
quired by giving presents. Friendship, affec- 
tion comes about by two people sharing a 
significant moment, by having an expe- 
rience in common; You do not attain the 
affection of your teenage son by giving him 
an expensive car, 
THE SENSE OF SIGNIFICANT BEING 


It is not necessary for man to submit to 
the constant corrosion of his finest sensibili- 
ties and to accept as inevitable the liquida- 
tion of the inner man. It is within the power 
of man to save the secret substance that 
holds the world of man together. 

The real bond between two generations is 
the insights they share, the appreciation they 
have in common, the moments of inner expe- 
rience in which they meet. A parent is not 
only an economic provider, playmate, shelter 
and affection. A human being is in need of 
security, he is also in need of inspiration, of 
exaltation and a transcendent means of ex- 
istence. And to a child, the parent repre- 
sents the inspiration, the exaltation and the 
meaning. To my child, I am either the em- 
bodiment of th spirit or its caricature. No 
book, no image, no symbol can replace my 
role in the imagination and the recesses of 
my child’s soul. 

It is easy to speak about the things we are 
committed to; it is hard to communicate 
the commitment itself. It is easy to convey 
the resentments we harbor; it is hard to com- 
municate the praise, the worship, the sense 
of the ineffable. 

We have nearly lost the art of conveying 
to our children our power to praise, our 
ability to cherish the things that cannot be 
quantified. 

This, then, is a most urgent problem: 
How to convey the inexpressible legacy, the 
moments of insight, how to invoke uncon- 
ditional commitment to justice and com- 
passion, a sensitivity to the stillness of the 
holy, attachment to sacred words? 

There is no human being who does not 
carry a treasure in his soul; a moment of 
insight, a memory of love, a dream of ex- 
cellence, a call to worship. 

We must seek ways to overcome the trau- 
matic fear of being old, prejudice, discrimi- 
nation against those advanced in years. All 
men are created equal, including those ad- 
vanced in years. Being old is not necessarily 
the same as being stale. The effort to re- 
store the dignity of old age will depend 
upon our ability to revive the equation of 
old age and-wisdom. Wisdom is the sub- 
stance upon which the inner security of the 
old will forever depend. But the attain- 
ment of wisdom is the work of a lifetime. 

Old men need a vision, not only recreation. 

Old men need a dream, not only a memory. 


It takes three things to attain a sense of 
significant being: God, a soul, and a mo- 
ment. 

And the three are always here. 

Just to be is a blessing. Just to live is 
holy. 





High Time We Woke Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. The re- 
cent majority decisions by the USS. 
supporting two of 
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the Government’s major weapons 
against Communist Party activity in the 
United States, have been widely praised 
by a vast majority of American citizens. 
One notable exception has been the ex- 
pected stand of Gus Hall, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party in this 
country. The recent editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 7, 1961, edition of 
The Saginaw News, entitled “At Last 
This Nation Gets Anti-Red Weapon,” 
masterfully relates the vital importance 
of these Supreme Court decisions. 

At Last Turis Nation Gets ANTI-RED 

WEAPON 


Gus Hall, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, reacted with defiance to the 
U.S. Supreme Court majority decisions up- 
holding two of the Government’s major wea- 
pons against party activity in the United 
States. Hall says the high court is mistaken 
if it thinks it can “intimidate” the party 
and keep it from fighting for its “full legal 
rights.” 

As long as this country remains the United 
States of America and not a satellite of the 
USS.R. the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the last court of appeal. The court 
has ruled by its decision that it is a crime 
for a person to belong to any organization 
knowing that it advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government. This clause, contained 
in the Smith Anti-Communist Act, marks 
the Communist Party as such an organiza- 
tion. 

The Communist Party has no full legal 
rights under this decision—and Gus Hall 
is in violation of the law of the land by Vir- 
tue of his active membership. The only way 
he and his party denizens can establish some 
other legal right is to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and install a 
puppet regime. 

Let it be noted, too, that the Supreme 
Court also ordered the Communist Party to 
register with the U.S. Attorney General as 
a puppet of the Kremlin in accordance with 
the 1950 Subversive Activities Control Act. 

Those two decisions are aimed head on at 
the Communist Party headquartered in Mos- 
cow whose announced intents, goals and 
manifest actions are to gain world domina- 
tion. It is high time we woke up. 

Hall talked about these decisions endan- 
gering the very foundation and fabric of 
democracy in our country. The man should 
have his mouth scrubbed for contaminating 
the words. 

If Gus Hall and his fellow conspirators are 
worried about preserving the foundation and 
fabric of democracy it is only to the extent 
that any interpretation of the laws protect- 
ing it may shut off the dark corridors 
through which they travel with impunity. 

Communists have operated in this country 
by taking shelter under it first amendment. 
The lengths to which they have endangered 
our freedom at home through infiltration 
into the most sensitive areas of defense and 
diplomacy is only part of the recorded past. 
To what extent they have managed to weak- 
en the economy and the will of well-meaning 
citizens who have been duped by carefully 
planted and generated antagonisms is some- 
thing no American can measure. But it has 
happened and continues to happen. 

The Communist Party is an enemy of the 
United States because it is an enemy of free- 
dom, of democracy, of man as individual, 
and of God as the divinity revealed in the 
soul and spirit of man. This is the fabric 
of America that the Communist Party con- 
spires to destroy first, that it may more read- 
ily seize control of the Government under 
which this fabric has been nurtured and 
blessed. 

Fortunately for this Nation’s- security 
against further abuse of its protections only 
a minority of the Court concurred with Jus- 
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tice William O. Douglas that “We legalize 
guilt by association, sending a man to prison 
when he committed no unlawful act.” Doug- 
las, the arch liberal, condemned the majority 
decision, declaring that “It borrows from the 
totalitarian philosophy.” 

In long years past when the United States 
looked .on Russian Bolsheviks as crackpots 
and rabble rousers whose boasts of world 
conquest were to be dismissed with tolerant 
indulgence, the Douglas analogy commanded 
justifiable second thoughts. 

Today, as we all should know, active asso- 
ciation with the Communist Party is, ipso 
facto, guilt, because the party has demon- 
strated that it has no purpose other than to 
prepare the way for the destruction of the 
United States and its delivery into the hands 
of the party’s masters in Moscow. 

The Court was very specific in its insist- 
ence that membership “must be active, and 
not nominal, passive, or theoretical.” It left 
plenty of room for the philosophical fuzz 
heads to associate themselves with sympa- 
thetic thoughts or studies of the Communist 
Party, or even to hobnob with the “actives” 
without being thrown into the pokey. 

This is the first time in years that the 
United States has produced some useful in- 
ternal weapons with which to war on those 
who treasonably use their citizenship to serve 
@ foreign master. All credit to Justices 
Prankfurter, Harlan, Clark, Stewart, and 
Whittaker. 





Are We Men or Mice? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the article that appears in June 19 issue 
of the U.S. News & World Report, David 
Lawrence examines the weakness of the 
Kennedy administration, in its inability 
to take any position in matters of for- 
eign policy. Vigor, stamina, and action 
are needed, and needed now: 

WanrTep: A ForEIGN Po.Licy 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States seems to be drifting 
from one stalemate to another. 

The Communists are playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker. 

A President of the United States goes all 
the way to Vienna and elicits a promise for 
an effective cease fire in Laos, and then we 
read a few days later that the Communist- 
aided troops of the rebel forces are con- 
tinuing their attacks. 

Certainly there will be an effective cease 
fire in Laos some day—when the major part 
of that country is occupied by the Commu- 
nists and when neutrality means absolute 
control of Laos by Moscow. 

How long must the American people wait 
for their new President to be educated in 
foreign affairs? How long must the world 
wait for Mr. Kennedy to become informed 
about things he could easily have learned by 
reading the record—the dispatches from our 
Ambassadors to the Department of State 
for the last 10 years? 

Mr. Kennedy said in his television speech 
on his return that “no major decision was 
ej\ther planned or taken.” Why, then, was 
it necessary for Mr. Kennedy to go to 
Vienna—just to look at and converse with 
Nikita Khrushchev? What could the Presi- 
dent possibly learn from a faithless and 
godless man that couldn’t have been learned 
from a study of the acts of that same dic- 
tator in the past? The voice of the Soviet 
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trickster is less important than the decep- 
‘tion he practices with his sleight of hand. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the American people a 
half-hour speech filled with generalities. He 
spoke in glowing terms of his visits to 
Messrs. De Gaulle and Macmillan. But of 
what practical value is all this? 

We know that to stand up against the 
Russians requires not just high-sounding 
words or implicit threats, but action based 
on a consistent and clear-cut foreign policy. 

The lessons of strategy in war teach us 
that it is never wise to let the enemy pick 
his own battlefield. 

We must sooner or later in the “cold war” 
face up to the Communist threat and take 
action. 

What battlefield is open to us? 

First there is Latin America. Either we 
defend this hemisphere from invasion by 
the Communists, or we allow them to take 
over country after country. 

The time has come to halt the Commu- 
nist invasion of Latin America. 

Promises of money to the “underprivi- 
leged” will not do it. This form of aid is 
a long-range affair. It may take years. It 
doesn’t meet the exigencies of the moment. 

The first objective should be to get the 
Communists out of this hemisphere. 

This means we should also get rid of them 
in the United States. More laws are needed. 
More vigilance is needed. More exposure by 
congressional committees is needed. We 
must disregard the cries of the pacifists, and 
the misguided “intellectuals” who want to 
stifle the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. America must be alerted 
to the dangers from within. 

The Communists have been spending 
huge sums in this hemisphere. They have 
stooges not only in some of our universities 
and colleges but in educational institutions 
throughout Latin America. They rely on 
stooges who are native citizens and who 
infiltrate the press, the churches, and the 
governments themselves. In Western Eu- 
rope there isn’t a government which doesn’t 
have an internal Communist problem. 

When are the free nations going to wake 
up to the Communist strategy in the cold 
war? When will we abandon our indiffer- 
ence and begin offering resistance to the 
Communist menace at home as well as 
abroad? 

The absence of a consistent and balanced 
policy by the United States in international 
affairs is the biggest single weakness of the 
West today. 

The first move that ought to be made, 
therefore, is to ask the Organization of 
American States to take action to drive the 
Communist apparatus out of each country 
in this hemisphere. 

Unless this is done, the United States 
should withhold any form of aid to the 
countries that do not cooperate. 

Cuba, specifically, should be told that un- 
less American properties, recently seized, are 
paid for promptly, they will be taken over 
by military force. 

Russia should be told publicly and un- 
equivocally that access to Berlin is a right 
the Allies obtained during the last war, and 
any interference now means military force 
to safeguard those rights. The pronounce- 
ment should be signed by the United States, 
France, and Britain. If our allies pussyfoot, 
or decline to go along, America should make 
clear to them that we cannot thereafter be 
responsible for the defense of Europe. It is 
a time for plain speaking. 

It’s time for action by the United States 
in the cold war, or the whole Western alli- 
ance will crumble, and Khrushchev will have 
his way without firing a shot. 

If America is in truth the leader of the 
free world, the time has come to lead with 
a foreign policy whose meaning Moscow will 


respect. 


June 14 


The Hanford Steamplant and National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has reported out H.R. 
7576, the AEC authorization bill for the 
fiscal year 1962. The only item of con- 
troversy in the legislation is the pro- 
posed $95 million addition of electric 
generating facilities to the new plutonic 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
During our recent hearings on this item, 
the point was j that the reactor 
would “be the kind of facility that could 
be put on a power basis only” in the 
event of an international arms control 
agreement. Furthermore, it has been 
contended that, under circumstances re- 
sulting from a breaking of such an arms 
control agreement, production of pluto- 
nium in the reactor could be resumed 
“with some rapidity”; while startup of 
production-only reactors shut down on 
the signing of a disarmament agree- 
ment “would take a substantially long 
time.” 

These allegations are made by sup- 
porters of the proposed NPR electric 
generating facilities in an attempt to 
show that a converted NPR would serve 
national security interests since, as they 
claim, the reactor would not be shut 
down if and when the United States be- 
comes a party to any arms control or 
disarmament agreement. On its face, 
this argument appears most logical and 
might appeal to many Members of Con- 
gress as a justification for authorizing 
this project. However, a more careful 
examination of the facts available in 
the public record actually proves other- 
wise 





Any party to an international dis- 
armament agreement whose interests are 
opposed to ours—the Soviet Union, for 
example—surely would insist that all 
U.S. weapons-grade plutonium produc- 
tion facilities be shut down and/or dis- 
mantled. Because we have a democratic 
republic, we make public the fact that 
there are a certain number of plutonium 
production reactors at Hanford and Sa- 
vannah River—including the NPR now 
under construction. This means that 
Soviet Russia could, as a condition to 
agreement, require the United States to 
shut down all. weapons-grade plutonium 
producing reactors, including the NPR, 
regardless of whether this reactor would 
have added to it by that time the electric 
generating facilities proposed in the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s authoriza- 
tion bill. If the agreement were to come 
during the proposed period of dual- 
purpose operation, the NPR could very 
well become an international issue in 
itself since its major purpose is the pro- 
duction of weapons-grade plutonium. 

Mr. Speaker, conversion of the Han- 
ford reactor, therefore, would not serve 
the purposes of national security if its 
mere existence in any form—even with 
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electric generating facilities—would 
serve to bar a workable international 
arms agreement. Any action on the part 
of the United States to insist that it be 
permitted to retain this reactor, with its 
weapons-grade plutonium production 
capability available on short notice, 
would not go unnoticed in the eyes of the 
world. Our prestige as a peaceful- 
minded Nation would be certain to suffer 
to some extent. 

If the Russians were to agree to our 
retention of the Hanford steamplant, 
as a steamplant—and this does not 
seem likely—the argument could then be 
made that the Congress should, in the 
interest of national security, authorize 
construction and operation of additional 
dual-purpose reactors of the Hanford 
steamplant type. The result would be 
that, under the guise of safeguarding 
national defense interests, the Federal 
Government would enter the power in- 
dustry on a truly wholesale basis. 

These are only general points, how- 
ever. The project at hand, which sup- 
porters assert would serve national se- 
curity interests, is fraught with many 
inconsistencies on this very point. 

COULD REACTOR BE USED FOR POWER ONLY 
DURING PERIOD OF ARMS CONTROL? 

The Chairman of the AEC agreed that 
the converted NPR could be put on a 
power basis only. The words are not 
his; he merely agreed with them. 

In his prepared statement before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
however, the Chairman said that studies 
of NPR designs assumed that subsequent 
to primary production of weapons-grade 
plutonium, “and continuing through the 
remaining life of the facilities, the re- 
actor would be operated under condi- 
tions optimized for power production; 
during this latter period, plutonium 
would be the byproduct.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to assure every 
Member of this House that any arms 
agreement would be certain to outlaw 
production of weapons-grade plutonium, 
of this we may be certain. Any such 
agreement therefore, would automati- 
cally outlaw any converted plutonium 
reactor—the NPR included—even though 
it would have as its avowed primary pur- 
pose, the production of electric energy. 
COULD REACTOR BE CONVERTED RAPIDLY FROM 

POWER ONLY TO PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION IF 

ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENT IS BROKEN? 

The AEC Chairman agreed also that 
the reactor could be reconverted with 
rapidity to production of weapons-grade 
plutonium if the need for such material 
should ever arise again after U.S. par- 
ticipation in an arms control pact. 

Supporters of the Hanford steam- 
plant appear to indicate .in the public 
record that the plutonium produced in 
the NPR at any period will be weapons- 
grade material, but the record fails to 
make it clear that this is indeed so. 
Technical witnesses have pointed out 
that, in connection with production of 
electric energy, the reactor would not be 
operated at the maximum thermal level. 
One witness put it this way: “During 
that period of time—power only—the 
thermal operating level of the reactor 
would be reduced from that during the 
dual purpose period when it would be 
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operated for maximum plutonium pro- 
duction.” 

This witness and other witnesses did 
not assure the Joint Committee, the Con- 
gress, and the people that production of 
weapons-grade plutonium would result 
from any form of operation of the NPR. 
Members of the Joint Committee nat- 
urally avoided detailed questions on this 
point because of the fact that much of 
the information related to plutonium re- 
actors is classified. However, a simple 
assurance on this point should not in- 
trude into the realm of classified data. 

From these facts, one may summarize 
by drawing either of two conclusions 
which are related to the possibility that 
an arms control agreement would force 
the United States to shut down all plu- 
tonium production reactors. 

First. If the converted NPR would pro- 
duce weapons-grade plutonium at all 
times and under all circumstances of op- 
eration, it would have to be outlawed un- 
der such an agreement since we could not 
permit, in conscience, continued opera- 
tion of Soviet dual-purpose reactors. 

On this point, therefore, the argument 
that the reactor could be reconverted to 
plutonium production would have no 
validity. 

Second. On the other hand, if the re- 
actor would produce less-than-weapons- 
grade material during power-only opera- 
tion, the core would be contaminated 
with the lower grade material and recon- 
version and reoptimization of the reactor 
for plutonium production would be made 
difficult. 

Again, on this point the argument that 
the reactor could be reconverted to plu- 
tonium production readily would have 
no validity. 

UNSPECIFIED ELEMENTS OF COST 


The public record does not show the 
cost of optimizing the reactor for power 
production, and it does not show the 
cost of reoptimizing the reactor for plu- 
tonium production in the event of future 
need. 

To optimize the NPR for power pro- 
duction under an arms agreement, the 
Commission would have to optimize the 
reactor for byproduct production of plu- 
tonium, presumably of less than weap- 
ons-grade. Reoptimizing the redctor 
with rapidity for resumption of produc- 
tion of weapons-grade plutonium would 
be next to impossible, even over a sub- 
stantially long period. Without resort- 
ing to classified data, one is forced to 
conclude that the production-only re- 
actors shut down on our participation in 
an arms agreement would be ready for 
resumed production just about as quickly 
as the converted NPR. In the alterna- 
tive, one must conclude that the AEC 
would be required to fabricate and main- 
tain, at considerable expense, an addi- 
tional NPR reactor core which would be 
optimized for plutonium production and 
that: the power-optimized NPR core 
would have to be removed to permit re- 
sumption of. production of weapons- 
grade material. 

THE ORIGINAL PREMISE FOR HANFORD 


Apart from the record compiled so far - 


this year—the public record, that is— 
supporters of the Hanford steam plant 
have overlooked the basic premise on 
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which the NPR was authorized in 1958. 
At that time, the Joint Committee and 
the Congress, over the strenuous objec- 
tions of the President, insisted that the 
United States needed, for security 
reasons, the new production reactor, if 
for no other reason than to replace not 
one but three old Hanford reactors built 
and placed in operation in 1944. These 
reactors will be about 18 years old when 
the NPR is started up in 1962; it was 
argued in 1958 that these old reactors 
had, by that time, all but outlived their 
economic usefulness. Because of securi- 
ty restriction, there is no way of know- 
ing publicly whether the NPR has three 
times the thermal capacity of the old re- 
actors—and three times the plutonium 
production capacity—but we must as- 
sume at least that the reactor is more 
efficient than the facilities to be re- 
placed. 

Supporters of the NPR in 1958 assert- 
ed that the Nation was in dire need of 
the additional plutonium production ca- 
pacity. However, those who now desire 
to add electric generating facilities to 
the NPR would accept a net reduction 
in total production capacity by agreeing 
that the old reactors have seen their day 
and that the replacement, the NPR, can 
be operated for production of both plu- 
tonium and power—and later for power 
only—under circumstances which re- 
duce production reactor effectiveness al- 
most from the very start; they allot 
only 2 years at the most for produc- 

-tion-only purposes. This is the addi- 
tional time it would take after startup 
to complete addition of the electric gen- 
erating facilities—8 years for dual-pur- 
pose operations, and 25 years for the 
primary purpose of power production. 

Mr. Speaker, taken as a whole, the re- 
lationship of the NPR to national secu- 
rity, in terms of the additional facilities 
for generation of electricity, is hardly a 
valid one. Supporter’s arguments along 
this line are directly contrary to the 
basic concept and the spirit of the origi- 
nal NPR authorization. 

I think we should all agree that rather 
than being in the best interest of na- 
tional security, the authorization of the 
addition of electric generating facilities 
to the NPR could constitute another 
roadblock in the way of effective arms 
control or disarmament. For this rea- 
son, I propose to offer an amendment 
to H.R. 7576 when it is considered by the 
House of Representatives, the effect of 
which would delete from the bill the pro- 
posed addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the new plutonium production 
reactor at Hanford, Wash. 





The Need for Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 
OF GEORGIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 
Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speakev, 


Hon. Wallace Kitchen, Columbus, Ga., 
has given much thought to the tragic 
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conditions existing in the world today. 
He does not believe that appeasement 
is, or can be, the answer. On the con- 
trary, he believes that our survival de- 
pends upon the character and determi- 
nation of mankind that our freedoms 
and liberties shall be preserved. His 
opinions are thought provoking and 
highly interesting, and are as follows: 

The foreboding shadows of communism 
spreading across the world today have prov- 
en beyond doubt that history repeats it- 
self. Simply by substituting names, dates 
aud places, we have a timetable of doom 
that has been chronicled down through the 
ages. The same ominous schedule that has 
sounded the death knell for democratic na- 
tions and enslaved millions of their Chris- 
tian freedom loving people. Today we do 
not have Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo with 
their Fascist dreams of conquest. We have 
instead Khrushchev, Chou En-lai and 
Castro, who plan to “bury us” in a commu- 
nistic empire. 

We need not be concerned over the- fact 
that Hitler annexed the Rhineland, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia without firing a shot. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and other ap- 
peasers who thought diplomatic words could 
stem the tide of nazism have faded from 
the scene. But—how insignificant in com- 
parison is the territory taken by Hitler’s 
legions, when we realize that Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Albania, China, Man- 
churia, North Korea, Mongolia, parts of 
Southeast Asia and Cuba, are now engulfed 
in the tenacles of communism. 

Our peril is far greater in the sixties than 
it was in the thirties because most of our 
leaders have failed to remember the simple 
but awesome lessons found in history. 
The most predominant being the fact that 
you cannot do business with dictators bent 
on world domination. Unfortunately, we 
are still saddled with a multitude of wish- 
ful thinkers, who like Chamberlain believe 
that world problems can be solved around 
@ conference table. They also believe our 
foreign aid program will buy friendship and 
@ peaceful coexistence with other nations. 
To implement this program, our Govern- 
ment must borrow billions of dollars. In 
the process, our own economy is placed in 
jeopardy while we bolster the sagging eco- 
nomics in nations of dubious leanings. 

So it goes—the fantastic ideas which are 
so inconsistent with realities and contrary 
to the bitter experiences we have had in the 
past. The dreamers dream and the talk- 
ers talk on, while those who would destroy 
our liberty take over half the earth and move 
closer to our shores. What do these pussy- 
footers hope to accomplish by their actions? 
Are they stalling for time? Time for what? 
Do they not realize that with every passing 
minute the enemy is growing stronger? 
More and more missile bases are being read- 
ied to aim at the heart of our homeland. 
These bases have already been established 
500 miles from Alaska and almost completed 
in Cuba 90 miles from Florida. 

Can it be possible that the President of 
Guatemala is far more realistic in under- 
standing American problems and history 
than our own officials? Speaking of the 
recent abortive Cuban invasion, he said: 
“The United States should show its guts 
and act even more boldly.” Men like Teddy 
Roosevelt and Admiral Dewey might fit the 
bill, he said. This President remembers that 
our Nation became great not from compla- 
eency or the meaningless talk of appeasers. 
It became great because we had men wise 
in the ways of the world who were unafraid 
to speak brave words and back them up with 


action. Today we are sorely in need of men - 


like Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Monroe, 
Jackson, and th2 two Roosevelts. It will 
take men of this caliber to recover our lost 
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prestige among the nations of the world. 

Recently two college students were over- 
heard discussing our foreign policy. One of 
these young men said: “We have lost the 
respect of nations all over the world, and 
some of them have turned to communism, 
because our leaders are ‘chicken’ in their 
thinking and ‘chicken’ in their actions.” 
Youthful citizens such as these with history 
fresh on their minds realize that our sur- 
vival depends on more positive and less nega- 
tive thinking. 

They know that we do not need Chamber- 
lains in our Government. They have seen 
Castro seize well over a billion dollars in 
American property and defranchise thou- 
sands of our countrymen from their jobs 
and businesses. In so doing, this “half-pint 
Hitler’’ has made a mockery out of democra- 
cy and us a laughingstock among other 
nations. 

We must heed well the bitter lessons 
found in the pages of history, and have 
courage to make our stand for all that is 
right. Here lies the hopes and prayers of 
our Nation and the destiny of all man- 
kind. 





How To Start Things Booming Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, stim- 
ulating the economy to full recovery, 
after our setback, will require a real re- 
invigoration of our free enterprise 
system. 

Everyone knows that one of the chal- 
lenges we are facing on the homefront 
is the challenge of inflation, the chal- 
lenge which arises from the fact that if 
the amount of money we spent unbal- 
ances our economy, we shall have an 
inflated dollar, and that will deprive 
those who have insurance and those who 
have Government bonds of much that 
they have accumulated by their hard 
work and sweat. That is also a real 
challenge to our country, and it is one 
which we must not neglect. 

When we think about spending, we 
must also think about what we are 
frittering away of those who kept the 
country solid in the days gone by, as 
well as at the present time. Therefore, 
in evaluating and determining what we 
shall spend now—and I shall not say 
that we should hesitate to spend a 


needed dollar, but we must be sure that— 


it is really needed—we must carefully 
determine the facts. 

In the face of economic, or: other dif- 
ficulties, we often look for new, miracle- 
type solutions. It is true that such ideas 
are always welcome and, in many cases, 
essential. E 

Nevertheless, we cannot—and must 
not—overlook the fact that improvement 
of existing methods and procedures can 
make an effective contribution to prog- 
ress. That is what I was talking about 
a few minutes ago; namely, the impera- 
tive need to have economic, political, 


and military diagnosticians who *know ~ 


the needs and know how our funds can 
best be spent. 


June 14 


Recently, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Luther Hodges, wrote an 
article, which was published in This 
Week magazine entitled, “How To Start 
Things Booming Again.” The article 
stresses—and rightly so—that a little 
more “oomph” in our enterprising sys- 
tem, particularly in selling, could be a 
real boon to our economy. It reempha- 
sizes that “prosperity is everybody’s 
business,” and proposes constructive sug- 
gestions on spurring economic progress. 
I request unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 
as follows: : 

How To Start THiIncs BooMING AGAIN— 
ProsPeriIty Is EvERYONE’s BuSINESS—THE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, IN ONE OF THE 
Most ImMPporRTANT ARTICLES WR’VE EVER 
PUBLISHED, WRITES A PRESCRIPTION FOR A 
BETTER AMERICA 

(By Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce) 


It appears that I touched a sensitive spot 
when I said to a press conference recently: 
“If you really want to find what’s wrong 
with this country, then you ought to see how 
little we are trying to sell. Try to go to a 
hotel and see how you are handled by the 
clerk or try a railroad for courtesy and you'll 
see we are not doing a half job of selling in 
this country.” 

Aggrieved cries came from representatives 
on industries I had cited as showing dis- 
courtesy and lack of attention to customers. 
Spokesmen for hotels, airlines, railroads all 
pointed out,- and quite correctly, that for 
some years they have conducted training 
programs and customer service. 

Yet all of us—housewives as well as busi- 
nessmen—have had experiences of the kind 
I complained about. Your letters made 
plain to me that we need to put a lot more 
courtesy and enterprise into our selling. 
They’d be wonderful qualities in our daily 
lives, whatever our occupation, and applied 
to selling, would do much to get our econ- 
omy moving to higher ground. 

Listen to what a Tennessee man wrote me: 

“What an understatement you made. I 
have visited six auto dealers to try to trade 
for a new car. Only one dealer really tried 
to trade with me and I purchased his car, and 
honestly, I least preferred his make. One 
tried a little to sell me and the other four 
left the impression they would rather keep 
their cars.” 

Or a man from Lancaster, Pa.: “I am a 
small businessman and I know how rough it 
is to try and get someone to sell something.” 

A Norfolk, Va., man who has been in sales 
work 53 years says: “Customers should be 
treated right and not given any fancy up- 
staging. I could recite instances again and 
again of my own experiences, when I’ve 
wanted to buy something, some item I really 
needed, and had the cash right in my 
hands—and I just didn’t get the service.” 


HOTELS AND AIRLINES, HEAR THIS 


From Winston-Salem, N.C., comes a com- 
plaint that an airline “has thrown me off 
more flights because they have been oversold 
and haven’t been the least bit courteous 
about it.” After noting also that “in hotels 
with national reputations’ he has been put 
“in rooms not reconditioned for occupancy,” 
this citizen declares: 

“If they would do a good job of selling 
their product, the public would bend over 
backwards to support them.” 

The same anemic attitude toward sales- 
manship that is draining vitality from our 
domestic economy also drags our export 
level below what it can and should be. 
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The U.S. Department of Commerce sent 
export survey teams to key areas of the world 
last year. Our experts who went to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand came back and told 
us of a startling number of cases in which 
potential new customers had been almost lit- 
erally turned away. They heard complaints 
from executives of more than 100 firms 
“down under.” Though growing in the spe- 
cial soil of the export situation, most of 
them originate in the same root as our sell- 
ing troubles at home—we’re just not being 
courteous to the customer. : 

I was shocked and ashamed to hear that 
Australian businessmen, and many of their 
colleagues in other lands, said that a num- 
ber of U.S. firms failed to answer their mail, 
acknowledge orders, or supply needed tech- 
nical information. 

The situation is similar in our own back- 
yard—Mexico and Central America. Though 
we are still the leading supplier there, our 
share of the market has been declining, 
while West Germany, Japan and others are 
improving their positions. Why? Not just 
lower prices. The 150 local businessmen 
interviewed in this area said we could over- 
come a price disadvantage of as much as 15 
percent—if we gave thoughtful considera- 
tion to the needs of the local distributors 
on such matters as credit, delivery, service, 
parts, and packaging. 

Thoughtful consideration to the needs of 
the customer—that’s our problem every- 
where. But so pitifully little is being done 
about it in relation to the need! Only about 
1 pereent of the people engaged in sales 
and service are taking extension courses in 
distribution. And less than 10 percent of 
industry’s research dollar goes to improve 
the efficiency of marketing the products that 
are improved with the other 90 percent. 

NEEDED: 6 MILLION EXPERTS ON SELLING 


Without more training, where will we get 
the 6 million additional people who will be 
needed during the next decade in sales, cleri- 
cal, and service occupations? How will they 
learn to sell and service the deluge of new 
products that’s on the way—even today, 
about one-third of all sales revenue is from 
products that did not exist 10 years ago. 

Salesmanship alone, of course, will not 
provide a magic solution to our complex eco- 
nomic problems. The President has sent to 
Congress a whole package of constructive 
proposals to help us grow. But I believe 
salesmanship can give just that extra push 
we need to get moving toward the new 
heights of which our economy is capable. 

If we did a better selling job at home, it 
could bring about a slight but important 
shift in how we consumers divide our in- 
come between spending and saving. During 
the prosperous year 1955 we spent 93.7 per- 
cent of our personal income after taxes; in 
the last quarter of 1960, only 92.4. A 1-per- 
cent shift in favor of spending would mean 
sales of about $3,500 million more goods. 
Once consumer goods start moving faster, 
businessmen will be more inclined to invest 
in modern machinery, which is a key to 
prosperity at home to success in competing 
for the export market. 

If we project a vigorous desire to serve we 
should also be able to do a much better job 
of selling abroad. Today we send only 4 
percent of our gross national product into 
the channels of world trade, a far smaller 
percentage than other nations. We—busi- 
ness, labor, and government together—have 
a heavy stake in increasing exports. For 
business it means greater profits. For labor, 
every $6,000 of export sales provides one job. 
For the government, and that means for 
all of us, it helps to keep the dollar sound, 
as the President has pledged to do. 

Any businessman who really wants to sell 
his products or services at home or abroad 
can get help from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Suppose he wants to know where the best 
domestic sales opportunities are. He can 
draw on $135 million worth of our census 
statistics, some of them broken down as fine 
as a city block. 

HELP IN SELLING OVERSEAS 


If he wants to sell overseas (and I hope 
more manufacturers will—today less than 
5 percent do) we can help him with infor- 
mation we and the State Department collect 
from 260 oversea points. (Much of this ma- 
terial is published in our Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, available for $6 a year from the US. 
Government Printing Office. A bit of sell- 
ing by Luther Hodges, with no apologies 
made.) 

Businessmen and women who have tapped 
the resources of our Washington or field of- 
fices often tell us that this act_was the 
starting point of their selling-success stories. 
Mrs; Helen Sullivan, export manager of 
Mixermobile Manufacturers, Portland, Oreg., 
offers this colorful example: 

“The first step we took was to analyze 
the foreign market with the help of the local 
department of commerce. 

“It was up to us to make each one of our 
prospective dealers feel that he was the only 
one who could sell Scoopmobiles for us and 
that his success was the most important Job 
that we had. 

“We followed with the very best possible 
service we could render. To illustrate: A 
cable from Stockholm advised us they had 
a machine down at Kiruna, at the Arctic 
Circle, and could we air freight the repair 
part. Well, I dashed downstairs to make 
sure we had the part, tagged it for export, 
sent out an S O §S for the boxer-carpenter, 
and dashed back upstairs to make up the 
shipping papers. Within 40 minutes that 
part was on its way to the airport. The 
Swedes now think that Scoopmobiles are the 
next best thing to nude bathing.” 

We may never face the same problem as 
Mrs. Sullivan, but whether we're doing busi- 
ness across the Atlantic or on Broadway or 
Broad Street, let’s take the “how can I help 
you?” approach. 

Businessmen must study intensively the 
customer’s needs and wants, using both Goy- 
ernment data and personal investigation. 
Then they should do some critical self-ques- 
tioning: “Is our product, in the form we now 
make and package it, just what the customer 
can best use? Could we perhaps adapt it 
just a little better to his requirements?” 

Having made sure what the customer 
wants, they face the all-important step of 
presenting the product to him. That boils 
down finally to an effective person-to-person 
contact. The best advertising in the world 
will be useless if a rude or uninterested sales- 
person handles the job. 

We must face up to our growing need for 
salespeople who radiate courtesy and an atti- 
tude of-service to the customer, and have the 
knowledge about the product to be really 
helpful. Anyone who wants to make a career 
in selling must recognize that it takes train- 
ing, and from time to time retraining, to 
keep up with change. 


THE ONE WORD SECRET OF SELLING 


. Some may ask, “Isa career in sales worth 
that much effort?” I can testify that it is, 
both in financial reward and the satisfaction 
that comes from being of service. 

The problem of salesmanship is not a prob- 
lem for businessmen alone. What I am talk- 
ing about is an attitude toward people, which 
concerns every one of us. It could be boiled 
down to the one word courtesy, defined as 
a regard for the other fellow. 

If we breathe this spirit into our transac- 
tions, we'll get results. I know I have always 
found this so. During my first campaign for 
public office, I introduced myself to a 
stranger and told him I’d like him to vote 
for me as Lieutenant Governor of North 
Carolina. “I will,” he said. 
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I was so taken aback by his prompt re- 
sponse that I asked, “Why?” - 

He said, “Because you're the first person 
who’s ever been interested enough to ask 
me.” 


SECRETARY HODGES’ THREE-PoOINT CODE FOR 
SALESMAN 


1. The customer is a human being. As 
such, he deserves and will get my respect and 
courtesy whether he buys anything or not. 

2. The customer is an individual. He has 
his own special needs and feelings. I will 
seek to understand his feelings, just as I 
hope he will try to understand mine. 

3. The customer has a right to informa- 
tion and the salesman an obligation to pro- 
vide it. As a salesman who takes pride in his 
job, I will make it a point to learn all there 
is to know about my merchandise. 





Cuba Moves Into U.S. Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial by Gould Lincoln contained in 
the Washington Evening Star, June 13, 
1961, be reprinted in its entirely in the 
RECORD: 

CuBA Moves InTo U.S. PoutrTics 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Efforts to keep the Cuban problem out of 
partisan politics are fast going down the 
drain. Both President Kennedy and former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower have at- 
tempted in the past to avoid this in the 
interest of a united front by this country 
in dealing with vital foreign affairs... Re- 
publican National Chairman Wmu1m E. 
MILLER, Member of Congress from New York, 
however, has brought the Cuban issue—as 
between the two political parties—right out 
into the open. His vehicle was his state- 
ment in a television and radio interview 
with Senators Scott and Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania that President Kennedy had revoked 
an Eisenhower plan to give the anti-Castro 
Cuban invaders air support. The Republican 
chairman said this was a fatal mistake on 
the part of President Kennedy—since he 
[Kennedy] had permitted the Cuban inva- 
sion and had allowed American support of 
the venture. Mr. Kennedy’s second mistake, 
Mr. MILLER insisted, was to announce at the 
time of the invasion that the United States 
would use none of its Armed Forces to aid 
an invasion. In view of that statement, 
Mr. MILLER argued, how could any one expect 
anti-Castro Cubans in the island to rise up 
against the dictator? 

It was Senator Joseru S. CLarK, Democrat, 
who first broached the subject of the Eisen- 
hower plan for the invasion of Cuba during 
the interview with Chairman Mmuer. As 
Secretary of the Interior Udall did soon after 
the invasion of Cuba failed, Senator Crarx 
charged that the invasion plan had been in- 
herited by President Kennedy from the Eisen- 
hower administration. He added that if Mr. 
Kennedy had agreed to use U.S. Armed Forces 
we would have violated our treaty obliga- 
tions and that we would have been perma- 
nently in the doghouse with other Latin 
American nations. Mr MIUItLLer’s response 
came quickly. While Mr. MILLER did not say 
it, there is strong belief that had Mr. Eisen- 
hower been in the White House when the 
anti-Castro invasion took place, the invaders 
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would have had air and naval support—or 
there would have been no invasion. 


BLACK EYE FOR UNITED STATES 


The Cuban invasion fiasco has been a black 
eye for the Kennedy administration that will 
not down. Mr. Kennedy showed his courage 
when he took on his own shoulders the re- 
sponsibility immediately after Secretary 
Udall made his statement that the whole 
affair had been handed Mr. Kennedy by the 
Eisenhower administration; that the plans 
had been made under Mr. Eisenhower and 
inherited by Mr. Kennedy to carry out. It 
was a courageous statement by President 
Kennedy and General Eisenhower declined 
to be critical, declaring that the country 
should back President Kennedy in any ef- 
forts he made to clean up the Cuban situa- 
tion 

Nothing has so far been done to clean up 
that situation. President Kennedy’s trip to 
Europe to meet with President de Gaulle, 
Prime Minister Macmillan and Premier 
Khrushchev shoved the Cuban problem into 
the background for a time. But it is clear 
from reports from all parts of the country 
that Americans are exercised, disgruntled and 
humiliated. The Castro proposal to trade 
1,200 Cuban invaders for 500 American-made 
tractors and the support given the proposal 
by President Kennedy—as a private citizen— 
aroused still further criticism of the admin- 
istration. Democratic supporters of the 
President have done their best to gloss the 
thing over by saying that Castro has lost 
ground in other Latin-American countries 
by ihs callous and cynical proposal to barter 
human beings for machines. 

EFFORTS IN HEMISPHERE 


The only plan so far advanced by the Ken- 
nedy administration to deal with Castro and 
his pro-Communist government has been to 
give economic aid to the other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, and to persuade the Organiza- 
tion of American States to go along with an 
anti-Castro, anti-Communist program. 
President Kennedy sent Adlai Stevenson, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, on a tour 
of the republics to the south of us to see 
what could be done to improve our rela- 
tions. The-reports from this trip so far 
have given no hope that the OAS will do 
anything about Castro and his government 
in Cuba.. 

Red Russia’s Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
is keeping the spotlight now on West Ber- 
lin and Germany, on Laos and on nuclear 
test-ban talks. Meanwhile, the Communist 
drive to take over completely the Castro gov- 
ernment in Cuba goes forward, very much 
as the Communists operated to take over 
the China mainland. In addition, Castro and 
his government are receiving a lot of sympa- 
thy and support from liberals and so-called 
intellectuals in this country, who urge the 
United States to give the Cuban dictator 
pretty nearly everything he wants. 

So far it’s a gloomy outlook. If the Com- 
munists take over Cuba, as they have vir- 
tually done-already, it is going to be a Her- 
culean task to prevent the spread of com- 
munism into other Latin-American. nations. 
The United States, as leader of the free world, 
can scarcely regard such a prospect with in- 
difference. 

Democratic claims that armed intervention 
in Cuba by this country would have been 
and would be a violation of treaty obliga- 
tions are not so clear when it is recalled 
that part of our treaty obligations with the 
OAS is to keep communism out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Also, what did President 
Kennedy mean when he told Castro he (Ken- 
nedy) would not abandon Cuba to commu- 
nism? ; 
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Tariff Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article 
from a recent issue of the Journal of 
Commerce and the response to it of Mr. 
Henry C. Wheeler, president of the Acme 
Shear Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. Both 
concern questions of U.S. tariff policy 
and contain aspects of the questions that 
I think should be considered by every 
Member: 

TARIFF AID PROGRAM FOR SMALL FIRMS 

PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON.—It has occurred to many 
people that U.S. small businesses—not the 
larger corporations—are today the most 
seriously affected by a rising tide of import 
competition. 

Howard Piquet gave the matter a little 
more thought, however, and came up with 
ar idea, one that could offer a way out of 
the awkward entanglements that beset a 
Government which tries to maintain a quali- 
fied free-trade policy. 

Dr. Piquet, senior economist with the 
Library of Congress and one of the country’s 
top tariff experts, says simply that there is a 
case to be made for protection of efficient 
small businesses. 


SKILLS NEEDED 


He assumes that the national interest 
would be served by the preservation of indus- 
tries which help preserve special skills. 
There also are considerations of employ- 
ment, economic diversification, and national 
security. 

While the tariff at one time was the 
“mother of the trusts’—that is, it served 
the purposes of big business—Dr. Piquet says 
that today it is significant only for protect- 
ing smaller industries. 

He cites the dreary muster of industries 
which have gone to the Tariff Commission 
for help—ax heads and ground chicory are 
il.ustrative—and points out that most have 
been turned down because they couldn’t 
meet the tests of the economic injury. 


GOOD SOCIOLOGY 


“The preservation of small business enter- 
prise may be poor economics, but it may be 
good sociology and an important force for 
preserving democracy,” he states. 

This is precisely the point raised by Con- 
gressmen and Senators who respond to the 
pleas of constituents for protection. When 
either the Tariff Commission or the Presi- 
dent rejects this point, as so often has been 
the case, the legislators are then obliged to 
oppose more general, and more important, 
foreign trade and aid proposals from the 
White House. 

If the Government decides it wants to 
protect industries which contribute some- 
thing special, Dr. Piquet says it can be done. 
He has devised an efficiency formula to de- 
termine which producer deserves protection 
and which is to be steered into some other 
line of work. 

Other trading nations, told in advance 
that artistic or social values will get such 
protection, could adjust to the US. policy. 

Other trading nations, fully apprised in 
advance that artistic or social values require 
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such protection, could be made to under- 
stand. 

The lower wage rates prevailing abroad 
give the foreign suppliers of high labor- 
input products a distinct advantage and Dr. 
Piquet has a point that it makes no sense 
to open the door wide to indiscriminate 
competition. 

Arrangements to protect the efficient U-S. 
small business and ease the inefficient coun- 
terpart into some other line of work have at 
least one advantage: They would help avoid 
those unseemly wrangles that blow up when 
the United States slaps a tariff on Icelandic 
fish or a quota on Japanese cutlery.—J.F.K. 

June 6, 1961. 
Tue JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of J.F.K.). 

Dear Sm: We read your Newsletter on 
World Trade in the June 1 issue with great 
interest, since we are in a small industry 
that has been seriously hurt by imports. 

You might be interested in one case his- 
tory. We -have manufactured household 
shears and scissors since 1882 in an industry 
that has probably never employed over five 
thousand people. At one time we had a siz- 
able export market, particularly to South 
America. This is all gone. In 1950 there 
were 27 companies employing from 5 to 400 
people. Today—after two tariff reductions-—— 
there are only about 9 or 10 of us left, with 
several of these very close to closing their 
doors. We applied to the Tariff Commission 
for relief in 1954 and they recommended to 
President Eisenhower that we should get 
added protection. The President rejected 
this. In 1958 we applied again and, al- 
though many more companies had folded in 
that 4 years, this time the Tariff Commis- 
sion voted unanimously that we were not 
being hurt. 

Of course, each time a weaker company 
goes out of business, this temporarily helps 
those that are left. Thus when we applied 
for relief, most of the companies were mak- 
ing a profit and, apparently, that is why the 
Tariff Commission says that we are not be- 
ing hurt. If carried to the extreme, this 
means that we can’t get any relief until there 
is only one or two companies left and they 
are losing money. At that stage, it could 
well take so long or be so expensive to apply 
for and get protection that our industry will 
die, and the skills of the people and the spe- 
cial equipment and tools needed will dis- 
appear. 

We recognize that the United States must 
trade, but we can’t see why a small group of 
industries should have to bear the major part 
of the burden. My company has spent many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars over the 
last 12 years and has, I believe, the most 
modern equipment in the world for making 
shears and scissors. Shall we ship this 
equipment and know-how to some foreign 
country with lower wage rates? 

We wonder why it wouldn't be possible to 
have a quota arrangement that would, at 
least, protect an industry from being com- 
pletely wiped out. Couldn’t we say to other 
countries—“You can have part of the U.S. 
market, but we are going to save part of it 
for our Own companies”? Our industry 
would be happy now if the Government 
would let us keep even half of the US. 
market. In some cases this has been done; 
not by our Government but by the foreign 
countries agreeing to hold down their ship- 
ments to the United States. Should we be 
dependent on the generosity of other coun- 
tries to decide whether our industry should 
live or die? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C, WHEELER, 
President, the Acme Shear Co. 
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1961 , 


Mayor Daniel Webster Hoan, 
of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, Daniel Webster Hoan, the for- 
mer mayor of Milwaukee—he was mayor 
of Milwaukee for 24 years, longer than 
any other mayor of that city—died. 

Dan Hoan was extremely controver- 
sial. He was a very fine’and eloquent 
speaker. He was dedicated to the little 
people of our city and our State. He 
was fervently dedicated to honest, re- 
sponsible, and economical government. 

He had so remarkable and colorful 
career that, although he denounced and 
attacked both the Milwaukee news- 
papers for many years, and to my knowl- 
edge was never supported by either one 
of them, yet at his death both those 
newspapers paid him glowing tributes on 
his remarkable service as mayor and for 
the splendid administrator he was and 
for the very fine, responsible, and low- 
cost government he brought to Mil- 
waukee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel and an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal, and also an editorial from the 
Capital Times, which, incidentially, was 
much more sympathetic to the philo- 
sophy and the record of Dan Hoan, over 
the years. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Dan HOAN 

The death of Daniel W. Hoan brings sor- 
row to his many friends and admirers, and 
even to those who disagreed with him and 
fought with him during his 24 years as Mil- 
waukee’s mayor. 

Along with the many fine tributes being 
paid to him, there should be a sober appraisal 
of the central part he played in making Mil- 
waukee a unique community among Amer- 
ica’s larger cities. 

Dan Hoan was a fiery Socialist, a baiter of 
big business and the “interests.” But he was 
also a very practical politician and he knew 
that over the years the people of this thrifty, 
conservative community would demand prac- 
tical results from his administration. 

He was instrumental in giving Milwaukee 
an honest, efficient police department, free 
from political pressures. 

In cooperation with his friend and fellow 
Socialist, Charles B. Whitnall, he helped 
build a park system in the city and county 
that is considered a model for other metro- 
politan communities. 

He fought long and hard to develop Mil- 
waukee’s harbor. 

He helped develop a fine system of play- 
grounds. 

He supported the school board in its educa- 
tional programs. 

Throughout his administrations there was 
sharp and bitter difference of opinion in the 
city hall, but little or no corruption. 

One of his proudest achievements was 
making Milwaukee a debt-free city, even 
though this was accomplished at the sacri- 
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fice of many civic improvements that were 
long overdue. 

And while it was largely Dan Hoan who 
gave Milwaukee its national reputation for 
good government, it was also Dan Hoan who 
was largely responsible for the city’s reputa- 
tion as a place where government was un- 
friendly to business and business was suspi- 
cious of government. 

Perhaps we can sum up Dan Hoan’s serv- 
ice to Milwaukee, as follows: 

The things he gave us are essential and 
enduring; the things he failed to give us 
can be, and are being, given to us by his 
successors. 





EagTHY WIT, DEFIANT SPIRIT 


There have been many remarkable and 
famous mayors of American cities. There 
was only one Dan Hoan. 

Older Milwaukeeans will keep fresh in 
mind the personal imprint of the man in 
his prime—the gaunt figure, rumpled ap- 
pearance, the beard that his razor could 
never quite keep up with, the shameless 
galluses and shirtsleeves, the nasal rasp of 
his voice, the indifference to correct speech, 
the shrewd mind and belligerent air, the 
salty tongue and earthy wit, the defiant 
spirit. 

He left his public imprint on the city. 
And this was luck. For the brilliant or- 
phaned youth, who had doggedly made him- 
self a lawyer, was headed for success and 
wealth in that field instead. But he let his 
fellow Socialists talk him into filling up a 
supposedly hopeless ticket in 1910, as the 
candidate for city attorney—and the ticket 
was elected, putting Hoan in politics for 
keeps. 

It was luck again 2 years later that he 
stayed on through a 4-year term while the 
rest of his party was promptly swept out 
again. He foughtand won some legal battles 
that needed winning against high riding 
utilities—especially his lifelong foe, the 
streetcar company—(he feuded on and on, 
long after all cause was gone) and became 
a city hall fixture for 30 years, 24 as mayor. 

Dan Hoan’s hold on the people, of all 
political faiths, was extraordinary, and they 
now, in perspective, seem to have been at 
least as wise as all the supposedly powerful 
interests that combined against Hoan in 
every election. Unforgettable is the morn- 
ing after one bitterly fought election when 
Hoan, victorious as usual, twangily coined 
his famous irony: “Looks like everybody’s 
agin me ‘cept the voters.” 

Strangely, though, when he finally did lose 
his hold, to a glamorous newcomer, he could 
never regain it. He had played the old cam- 
paign record over and over, but times and 
issues had changed. That was 1940 and he 
still had vigorous years ahead of him, but his 
era was over. 

The Socialist leader who disgustedly 
branded Dan Hoan’s politics as “sewer so- 
cialism” was accurate. Hoan had not the 
nature of an abstractionist. He was, to be 
sure, a fire breathing Socialist on the cam- 
paign stump (and a tireless belaborer of the 
Milwaukee Journal, the banks, the electric 
company, etc.). But the object of his zeal 
back in city hall, the solid base of his fame, 
was indeed “sewers’’—that is, good munici- 
pal services, a clean, healthy city, honest 
government. 

Milwaukee’s need for these before Hoan 
was rather desperate, and he did bring them. 
The long striving toward freedom from city 
debt was his policy, and the goal was finally 
attained shortly after he left office; this 
policy was good for its time, though, it has 
necessarily been modified since. And not 
the least parts of the heritage from Hoan 
are the municipal harbor and the seaway, 
which he promoted for many years with 
vision and his typical aggressiveness. 

It is sad to say goodby. Such colorful 
old battlers, at once so hated and admired, 
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so cussed and discussed, don’t seem to en- 
liven our public life so much any more. 
And even those whom he fought and who 
fought him most vigorously may agree that, 
with all accounts settled, Dan Hoan was 
uniquely good for Milwaukee. 

Dan HoOaN—ONE OF . WISCONSIN’s Most 

Famous SONS . 


Thé death of Daniel W. Hoar takes from 
the political scene a man whose name has 
been and will continue to be ranked among 
the best known of Wisconsin's sons. 

For almost a quarter of a century Dan 
Hoan was the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee. 
He was a fiery city official who never avoided 
@ controversy and often did his best to stir 
one up. 

But he became Known nationally and in- 
ternationally for the sound, clean govern- 
ment he gave the city. The people of Mil- 
waukee, though they were often offended 
by Hoan’s Socialist views and explosive tem- 
perament, elected him mayor for the longest 
period any man has ever served the city 
in that capacity. They knew when they had 
good government. 

Hoan came out of a turbulent Socialist 
movement in Milwaukee, which had a last- 
ing impact on the history of this State. He 
was associated with such famous Socialists 
as Victor Berger, who was denied a seat in 
Congress because of the militancy of his 
views; Emil Seidel, the first Socialist mayor 
of Milwaukee; Henry Ohl, the head of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, and others. 

Wisconsin has been a better State for their 
influence. In addition to providing an ex- 
ample of good municipal government in Mil- 
waukee, they sent members to the State 
legislature who dedicated themselves to 
working for social justice. | 

Dan Hoan became the best known of them 
all. He lived through the colorful Socialist 
era and then became active in the Progres- 
sive and, later, Democratic parties. He con- 
tinued his fight for progressive government 
right up to the end. 

Now that he is gone the papers ane poli- 
ticians that denounced him as a-“dangerous 
radical” throughout his life are recounting 
his splendid record as mayor of Milwaukee. 

Dan Hoan would have an appropriately 
barbed comment to make about that. 





George Washington Memorial Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has again demonstrated 
his good judgment in a matter that is 
of major importance to the future prog- 
ress of the areas surrounding the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has supported funds for the es- 
tablishment of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and for the purchase 
of land for future park sites. 

An editorial in today’s Washington 
Post commends the Senator from Ari- 
zona, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SavVInc ‘rHEe PARKLANDS 


Once more the Senate has moved to save 
the most impo: .ant future parklands in the 
Washi area. Chairman Cart HAYDEN 
and his colleagues of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee are entitled to warm com- 
mendation for their patience and their good 
Judgment in going to the rescue of these 
potential parks despite the repeated indif- 
ference of the House. The Senate itself has 
now endorsed their conclusions, allowing 
$1.5 million for land to extend the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince 
Georges County and $1.2 million to assist in 
the purchase of stream valleys in both Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

Senator Haypen is right in saying that 
this is the last time a rescue of these lands 
from the bulldozers is likely to be feasible. 
Deveiopers are impatient to begin convert- 
ing these potential parks into subdivisions 
or industrial sites if Congress fails to act. 
It is difficult to believe that the appropria- 
tions chiefs in the House intend to deny the 
National Capital area the parks that it will 
so urgently need as its population continues 
to grow. Rather, they have been willing to 
gamble on waiting another year or two. 
Now that a “last chance” decision must be 
made the necessity of taking the long view 
is apparent. 

By the same token the Senate will need 
to stand firm in its rescue operation. Again 
and again it has yielded to the House be- 
cause postponement did not mean abandon- 
ment. ‘Now it is in a powerful position to 
insist that the House take its turn at yield- 
ing on these items before the advance of 
ae cuts off any meaningful 
choice. 





Federal Control of Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in thf Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register makes one succinct 
point all of us should keep in mind as 
we consider the legislation to provide 
Federal aid to education. That is the 
threat of Federal control. 

We shirk our responsibilities to the 
taxpayer whenever we appropriate any 
public money without supervising how 
these funds are spent. As this editorial 
also points out, there is a case in point 
with reference to the Nationa] Defense 
Education Act. Certainly the loyalty 
oath requirement and the disclaimer af- 
fidavit are forms of Federal control. 

The proponents of this legislation as- 
sure us that this threat of Federal con- 
trol is not real. As Members of Con- 
gress, however, we must be honest with 
ourselves and with the taxpayers, and 
be willing to admit that we will be ob- 
ligated to control any funds which we 
appropriate. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 

A reader criticizes us today for suggesting 
that Federal aid to education would lead to 
Federal control of our school system. 

He cites the record of previous Federal 
aid. Let’s look at a recent chapter in that 
record. 
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Less than 3 years ago Congress appropri- 
ated funds for loans to needy college stu- 
dents. In the law setting up this program, 
Congress specified that to te eligible for a 
loan, a student must take a loyalty oath and 
swear he was not a member of a subversive 
organization. 

Some persons think the loyalty oath is a 
wise precaution. Some think it unimpor- 
tant. Others regard it as a dangerous prece- 
dent. But wise, unimportant, or dangerous, 
it is a control imposed by Congress, and 
there can be no argument about that. No 
college may participate in the program un- 
less it agrees to administer the oath, and 
no student may benefit from the funds un- 
loss he takes the oath. 

Many persons, including the then Senator 
Kennedy and Vice President Nixon, vigor- 
ously opposed the loyalty oath condition 
and attempted to persuade Congress to 
modify it. They were unsuccessful. 

Those educators who oppose loyalty oaths 
can take little pride in the effectiveness of 
their opposition. Of the many colleges 
which publicly protested the provision, only 
a small handful had the courage to refuse to 
participate in the program. We know of 
only one in Iowa. 

We do not suggest that if Congress votes 
Federal school aid there will immediately 
follow a dictated curriculum from Wash- 
ington. We do suggest that the expenditure 
of public funds is controlled, and should 
be controlled, by the governmental unit 
which collects and appropriates the money. 

Congress can and does impose controls on 
loans to students. A Federal bureau can 
dictate what books are to be studied if Fed- 
eral funds buy the books, how classrooms 
are to be built if Federal funds build them, 
and what courses teachers are to teach if 
Federal funds pay their salaries. 

We think it is necessary and proper for 
the Federal Governmént to lay down specifi- 
cations for the building of interstate high- 
ways, for the directing of air traffic, and for 
the regulation of many other phases of our 
national life. 

We think it is unnecessary and frighten- 
ing for a Federal agency to have the power 
to control, whether the power is used or not, 
our entire educational system. 





The Current Crime Wave—Letter by John 
Wyndham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
possible that one might be led to believe 
by the methods of news coverage by the 
national communication and press media 
that the white Southerner who does not 
willingly accept the desirability of racial 
integration is a breed apart, and that 
the attitude and philosophy prevailing 
in the Southern States are out of keep- 
ing with those of the people of the 
remainder of the Nation. As a matter 
of fact, the prevailing attitude of the 
southern white people may be character- 
ized as a belief that one-man’s rights 
end where another’s begin. There are 
reasons to believe that such a belief is not 
confined within the boundaries of the 
Southern States, but prevails in the 
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minds of a majority of citizens through- 
out the country. Certainly no conscious 
effort is made by the national news 
media to strengthen my suspicion; but 
from time to time, particularly in some 
of the few objective and more daring na- 
tional publications, there appears sub- 
stantial evidence to corroborate my be- 
lief that citizens generally do not share 
the overzealous and unbounded accord- 
ance of a privileged status to members 
of minority races. A rather convincing 
bit of such evidence appears in the form 
of a letter to the editor of National Re- 
view, printed in the June 17 issue of that 
publication, and I ask that this candid 
letter to the editor be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. ° 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the, Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I have read James Burn- 
ham’s “Strategy of Dissolution” (National 
Review, Mar. 11) many times over. It’s the 
best summation of the situation I have read 
anywhere. 

The question is, “Where do we go from 
here?” The Kennedys and the Nixons and 
the other out-of-touch young men believe 
that we must go on civil righting or civili- 
zation to death. But they don’t know the 
true temper of the people. I am referring 
to the little people who ride the buses and 
streetcars and subways; the little people 
who put up with muggings, rapings, beat- 
ings, stabbings, and murderings; the little 
people who, when the criminals are caught, 
are told that as “culturally, handicapped” 
victims of white society the ‘criminals had 
every justification for committing their 
crimes. 

As a man who lives among and is one of 
these little people, I can aver that they have 
had it up to here. The common topic of 
discussion—just as surely as the sun rises 
and sets every day—at veterans’ meetings 
and sports gatherings and family get-to- 
gethers is the increasing savagery of the 
savages among us. Almost always someone 
present has been a victim of a savage attack 
or has a relative or neighbor who has been 
a victim. 

Last week I heard one cynical Legionnaire 
say, ““We’re in more danger than the pioneers 
ever were. When night fell, they olosed the 
gates of the stockade. They knew the 
savages were outside. Nowadays when night 
falls, we know we've got ’em roamin’ 
around inside with us. What's worse, they’re 
armed, and we’re not. And worst of all, one 
of ’em is caught attacking a woman and a 
civil liberties lawyer gets him off. The 
woman victim is maligned by the lawyer as 
being little better than a prostitute, while 
the arresting cop is lucky if he gets off 
without losing his job.” After such state- 
ments—and you'll always hear one in that 
vein—everybody nods in agreement, and 
invariably someone says, “But what can we 
do about it? Who can we join?” 

The word “join” is popping up more and 
more. The little people recognize that for 
all his savagery the savage is well organized. 
In fact, his organized state encourages him 
to greater savagery. So the little people are 
in a joining mood. The only reason that 
they haven’t joined is simply because there 
is no organization around interested in 
solving their major problem. When they do 
join, it will be with an organization way to 
the right—violently right if the man who 
guarantees to solve their problem is also 
violently right. 

Now this is as bad in my mind as ending 
up as far to the left, sitting on Jimmy RoosE- 
VELT’s lap. I think it’s a problem of com- 








| 
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munications. Most of the people I know 
believe in the things National Review stands 
for, right down the line. Trouble is, they 
don’t read much beyond their newspapers. 
But they’ll listen to you people talk. And 
what’s more, they’ll understand you.- So 
keep up your TV appearances. And as much 
as you can, get around and talk to audiences 
of these little people. They need your 
guidance. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN WYNDHAM. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1961. 





Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur Recipient of 
Freedom Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to set forth in my 
extension of remarks the proceedings in 
the presentation of a fregdom award to 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, who won 
everlasting fame in his fight for free- 
dom: 

Col. HaMILTON FisH (president general of 
the Order of Lafayette). On behalf of the 
Order of Lafayette, composed of officers who 
served in France or French Possessions in 
both World wars and of our Auxiliary, whose 
main objective is strengthening our tradi- 
tional friendly relation with France, it is a 
very great honor and privilege to present our 
first Freedom Award to you, General Mac- 
Arthur, as a pioneer in foreseeing and com- 
bating world communism. 

(Award.) 

Old soldiers fade away, but their glorious 
record, deeds and achievements will never 
fade as long as America shall remain free. 
Great Britain has its Winston Churchill, 
France its Charles de Gaulle, but Thank God 


the United States has its Douglas MacArthur. 


I present to this distinguished audience, 
the greatest living American—General of the 
Army, Douglas MacArthur. 

THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE FREEDOM AWARD TO 

Dovucitas MACARTHUR, GENERAL OF THE 

ARMY 


The Order of Lafayette Freedom Award is 
presented for distinguished and preeminent 
service to our foremost American general, 
Douglas MacArthur. In defense of the 
United States and the American people he 
has dedicated his brilliant military and ad- 
ministrative abilities in both war and peace. 

This award is our ultimate testimonial 
that we of our generation can bestow on him 
as a far-seeing pioneer leader in combatting 
the menace of communism at home and 
abroad. He effectively used his powerful in- 
fluence, and remarkable leadership to fight 
the evils of communism as Supreme Com- 
mander in Japan and on the battlefields of 
Korea. 

Awarded the cherished Medal of Honor 
for exceptional bravery, General MacArthur 
personifies the spirit, the honor, the courage, 
the patriotism and the leadership of our 
Armed Forces. He is the symbol of true 
Americanism. y \ 

His glorious example and his love of coun- 
try will inspire future generations of Ameri- 
cans to take up the torch and hold it high 
in the life and death conflict between free- 
dom and slavery. 


It can truly be said because of his out- 
standing record and attributes, he is en- 
titled to the often expressed worldwide tri- 
bute: “Here is a great man, administrator, 
statesman, and one of the ablest generals of 
all time.” 

ADDREsS OF DoUGLAS MACARTHUR, GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY AT THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE 
LUNCHEON, HELD AT THE HOTEL PLAZA ON 
Fripay, May 19, 1961 


Mr. President General, this award moves 
me deeply. Coming from a group I admire 
so greatly and in a cause I support so strong- 
ly, it fills me with an emotion I cannot 
express. For unhappily I possess neither 
that brilliance of diction, that poetry of 
imagination, nor that brilliance of metaphor 
to say adequately what is in my heart. 

This audience is composed largely of vet- 
erans. Since they fought for France the 
world has turned over many, many times. 
The thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the long story of man- 
kind—the chapter of the space age. In the 
5 or more billions of years the scientists 
tell us it has taken to form the earth, in the 
3 or more billion of years of development 
of the human -race, there has never been 
a greater or more abrupt evolution. We 
deal now not with things of this world only 
but with the illimitable distances and, as 
yet, unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We have found the “Lost Horizon.” We have 
discovered a new and boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms of 
“harnessing the cosmic energy;” of “making 
the winds and the tides work for us;” of 
purifying seawater for our drink; of creating 
new and unheard of synthetic materials to 
supplement or even replace our old stand- 
ard basics; of mining ocean floors for new 
fields of wealth and food; of disease pre- 
ventives to expand life into the hundred 
of years; of controlling the weather for a 
more equitable distribution of heat and cold, 
of rain and shine; and of spaceships to the 
moon; of the primary target in war no longer 
the armed forces of an enemy but instead his 
civil populations; of ultimate struggle be- 
tween a united human race and the sinister 
force of some other planetary galaxy; of 
such dreams and fantasies as to make life 
the most exciting of all time. And of all 
changes, none is more drastic than that deal- 
ing with war. 

Strategy is, of course, a science and its ap- 
plication, therefore, immutable. But tactics 
are completely flexible and vary directly with 
the weapons available. Never has there 


been so great a change as in the last decade. - 


Electronics and other processes of science 
have raised the destructive potential to en- 
compass mass annihilation. But this véry 
triumph of intellect, this very success of in- 
vention, has destroyed the possibility of 
global war being a medium for the practical 
settlement of international differences. It 
can no longer be regarded as the ultimate 
weapon of statecraft, as the apothesis of 
diplomacy. It is no longer a shortcut to in- 
ternational power and wealth. The enor- 
mous destruction to both sides of closely 
matched opponents makes it impossible for 
even the winner to translate it into anything 
but his own disaster. The late World War, 
even with its now antiquated armaments, 
clearly demonstrated that the victor must 
bear, in large part, the very injuries inflicted 
on his foe, Our country expended billions 
of dollars and untold effort in healing the 
wounds of Germany and Japan. 

Feverish preparedness will not solve the 
problem of victory for the relative strengths 
of the two great opponents will probably vary 
little with the years. Action along this line 
by one will be promptly matched by reac- 
tion from the other. 


+ 
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What then are the basic lessons to be de- 
‘duced from this situation? Each of you will 
probably draw your own conclusions. Mine 
I give you for what you may think they are 
worth. 

First, the chance of calculated and delib- 
erate global war has become most remote. 
The people of both sides desire peace—both 
dread war. It is the one issue upon which 
both sides can agree, for it is the one issue 
in which the interests of both are parallel. 
It is possibly the only issue. in the world on 
which they can agree. 

The main flaw in this deduction is that 
the constant acceleration of preparedness 
may ultimately precipitate, without specific 
intent, a kind of spontaneous combustion. 

And, second, if global war does come, the 
main objectives of the enemy will be no 
longer our armed forces but instead our 
civil populations. Global war now means the 
nation in arms. Every man, woman and 
child is involved. The most vulnerable tar- 
gets are the great industrial cities with their 
huge populations—paralyze them and you 
immobilize the whole. The citizenry then 
may force the Government to yield. 


I remember well a prediction made by 
the German Field Marshal, Von Hindenburg, 
shortly after the armistice of the First World 
War. My division, the old Rainbow, was 
stationed on the Rhine, just below Cologne 
and just above Coblentz. The field marshal 
was talking to a group of American officers. 
He said, “I predict that ultimately victory 
in war will depend largely upon the ability 
of civil populations to withstand and ab- 
sorb attack.” It will be a question of nerves. 
noe nation will lose whose nerves snap 

rst.” 


Let us hope it will not be ours. Let us 
hope that this Nation will continue to be 
a rallying point to build courage when cour- 
age seems to fail, to restore faith when 
there seems to be little cause for faith, to 
create hope when hope becomes forlorn. 
May we sustain our two mighty symbols— 
the cross and the flag. The one based on 


those immutable teachings which provide - 


the spiritual strength to preserve the cause 
of right and justice; the other based on an 
indomitable will that human freedom shall 
not perish from the earth. 

I thank you all again for the honor you 
have conferred upon me. It etches a mem- 
ory which will be with me always. 





Big Brothers of the National Capita! 
Area—Mr. Edward H. Foley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on June 
7, 1961, the Big Brothers of the National 
Capital area along with members of the 
1961 inaugural committee held a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Mr. Edward 
H. Foley for the outstanding manner 
in which he served as general chairman 
of the 1961 inauguration. Among the 
many distinguished guests at the dinner 
were President Kennedy and Vice Presi- 
dent JoHnson. I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks made by Mr. Foley at 
this dinner in his honor be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Last Saturday on his 70th birthday that 
good friend of many Big Brothers, Judge 
Thurman Arnold, Drew Pearson’s cofather- 
in-law, added to his list of public bene- 
factions by putting testimonial dinners in 
their place. Before the speakers started he 
ordered his speakers’ table to open the ritual 
with three penitential bows to the audience 
for what they were about to endure. For 
obvious reasons I could not give such a sug- 
gestion to this speaker’s table. But with the 
good Judge’s wisdom ringing in my ears I 
would not venture to respond if I did not 
understand that I am here only as a sym- 
bolic sacrifice—a-fall guy— to help “Jiggs” 
Donahue, Lindy Boggs, and Drew Pearson, 
and all of you generous Big Brothers, raise 
funds to help our little brothers. I am sure 
the real reason the President is here as a 
Big Brother himself is not just to thank me 
and those of you who worked so long and 
hard to make his inaugural the best ever, 
but to symbolize that he appreciates the 
efforts of the biggest little brother in U.S. 
history. Just as I suspect Vice President 
JomNSON is here as a Big Brother to tell us 
whether he regards as a juvenile delinquent 
his newest little brother, Senator Towerrs 
from Texas. 

There are many kinds .of big brothers. 
There is the bad “big brother” the Red satel- 
lites and the Red Chinese talk about when 
they are thinking about the Russians. 
There is the kind George Orwell wrote about 
in “1984” and that President Eisenhower 
warned us about last Friday. But there is 
also the good Big Brother symbolized by this 
organization whose accomplishments in 
stopping juvenile delinquency before it can 
start, we proudly acclaim. 

This warmhearted organization particu- 
larly fits the generous, tolerant, beneficial, 
bristling bipartisanship of our Capital City. 
Although we never go back to Pocatello or 
Geneseo or Syracuse, we have all of us, come 
here as strangers, afloat on a sea of other 
strangers, and in reciprocal compassion we 
take each other in and give up to those who 
need a hand. In the spirit of Washington we 
are not political or social cannibals; we do 
not eat our enemies; we give a sucker a 
break. In the greater spirit of statesman- 
ship we cherish our own young as the most 
valuable asset we have and, of course, we 
adopt the promising young of the other 
side. 

In this adoption process, some people 
seem more bipartisanly beneficiated than 
others. Take Jerry Wadsworth for instance. 
As he told you we worked side by side in the 
Truman administration, but then the Eisen- 
hower tidal wave came in 1952. And, what 
happened? Ed Foley, who had a prior claim 
as a member of the Hoover administration, 
was out on the street panhandling for the 
Big Brothers and Jerry, who had been a 
Trumanite, was elevated to the U.N., where 
he never had it so good. 

Ever since I have been caught up in the 
organization of public efforts like the Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, National Founda- 
tion, and Big Brothers, t have more and more 
marveled that this is prebably the only 
country in the world in which care for 
others, which is the true foundation of de- 
mocracy, is so widespread an instinct/ that 
a big brother attitude can be organized on 
a grand scale. Possibly it goes back to a 
@eep realization that at some time in the 
immigrant past of all of us, we have received 
from those who were here before us a gen- 
erous helping hand. As President Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, would know, even the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who did not have the benefit 
of a Department of Agriculture to give them 
peculiar ideas, had to have an Indian big 
brother—his name was Squanto—to teach 
them to plant fish te grow corn. This gen- 
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erous attitude resolves in ultimate unity all 
differences between us. I think one of the 
most profound observations in American po- 
litical history was made by Vice President 
JoHNSON pointing out that this country hid 
so far risen above its deepest rancors and 
quarrels of the past that it had given its 
high command in these crucial times to the 
grandson of an Irish immigrant and the 
grandson of a Confederate veteran—and all 
the rest of the jobs to Harvard. 

As I listened to President Kennedy’s fine 
speech last night on his return from Vienna, 
I wondered if his generous attitude, en- 
couraging ability to rise from every kind of 
cradle, had not been more than an emotional 
luxury, and most truly a profound instinc- 
tive wisdom. When he called for more in- 
telligent foreign aid, which we began with 
lend-lease 20 years ago, he was applying, to 
our present international problem of making 
freedom strong throughout the world, the 
good big brother idea which over our history 
has made freedom strong within our own 
country. 

For all the little brothers to whom the 
success of this dinner will mean so much, as 
the fall guy for the good Big Brothers of 
Washington, I thank you, Mr. President, you, 
Mr. Vice President, you, “Jiggs,” Drew, Luvie, 
Lindy, and all who have contributed to its 
success. 

And for myself, I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for your tender handling of 
me. I couldn’t have taken a softer fall in 
a better cause. 





Statement of Hon. Abraham J. Multer, ‘of 
New York, Before the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee in sup- 
port of H.R. 1042 and H.R. 1033 on June 
13, 1961: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
NEw York, BErorE THE House Post OFrrice 
AND CriviL SERVICE COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT 
oF H.R. 1042 anv H.R. 1033, June 13, 1961 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, allow me to 
express my appreciation for this opportunity 
to appear before the committee to explain 
the purpose of my bill, H.R. 1042. 

If this legislation is enacted it will expunge 
from our law one of the harshest and most 
unfair pieces of legislation in our history. 
It would repeal Public Law 769 of the 83d 
Congress in its entirety. This law—the so- 
called Hiss Act—prohibits the payment of 
annuities or retired pay to retired civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to retired military officers and en- 
listed men who are or who ever have been 
convicted of certain criminal offenses or who 
commit certain acts in the future. 


The penalties prescribed by the Hiss Act 
are so harsh as to border on the unconstitu- 
tional. This committee has received reports 
from the administration which indicate the 
numbers of persons presently being denied 
their annuities or retirement benefits as a 
result of this law. It is my firm belief that 
not only is repeal the simplest way to deal 
with what promises to develop into a very 
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complicated problem, but that it will prove 
to be the most effective and cheapest way. 
If allowed to stand it will eventually be the 
subject of endless litigation with the prob- 
able result that its provisions will be chipped 
away by the courts until no law remains. In 


. this process those bringing the suits and the 


Government will expend great sums which 
would be saved if the law is repealed. 

This law was passed during what might 
be termed the witchcraft era on Capitol Hill. 
The motives of those who sponsored the 
legislation are not under attack here; I am 
sure they were of the highest. The bill, 
however, passed the House of Representa- 
tives without debate and went unchal- 
lenged—despite the warnings of the Civil 
Service Commission that its language was s0 
vague and general that inequities and hard- 
ships were bound to result. 

Perhaps the most tragic result was the 
number of cases where the Government had 
on its payroll persons whose convictions 
were known by the Government when it 
hired them. They had been convicted and 
punished for offenses which did not make 
them ineligible for public service. They 
were not only allowed to work for years but 
in many cases required to contribute to the 
civil service retirement fund. Others made 
such contributions voluntarily, but with the 
expectation that they would be entitled to 
pension benefits, when they retired. With 
the passage of This bill, however, they and 
their families were suddenly denied these 
benefits and the years of contributions 
vanished into thin air. 

This, I submit, is hardly in keeping with 
the basic American concept of justice and 
fairplay. 

About one-third of the crimes for which 
a person can lose his retirement rights are 
misdemeanors. As a result we have had the 
case where one employee lost an annuity 
valued at over $49,000 for a conviction in 
which the court saw fit not to impose any 
fine or imprisonment. Another case involved 
a person who in his youth stole a ham from 
the Army. Many, many years later a very 
valuable property—his right to retirement 
pay—was lost because of that minor offense. 

In view of the abuse which this law leads 
to and its doubtful constitutionality, I urge 
the committee to report favorably on H.R. 
1042 so that this mistake can be rectified. 

If the co ittee is unwilling to go that 
far, then the Congress must at least modify 
the law so that the inequities referr to 
are removed. ~t 

To accomplish this purpose I would sup- 
port and urge favorable consideration of 
H.R. 1033, which I introduced on January 3, 
1961, or H.R. 6141, introduced by this com- 
mittee’s distinguished chairman on April 
10, 1961. These two bills are identical and 
would accomplish necessary revisions which 
will at least do part Of the job. I have intro- 
duced a bill to repeal this act in every Con- 
gress since the 84th. I congratulate the 
chairman and this committee for proceeding 
with these hearings which I trust will result 
in favorable action by the Congress. 

Thank you. 





Exchange of Cuban Prisoners for 
Tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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by the well-known columnist Roscoe 
Drummond, entitled “A Dangerous Busi- 
ness,” which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Friday, May 26, 1961. 

Mr. Drummond, who is a thoroughly 
experienced and able observer, makes 
the point, of which all Americans should 
be aware, that Castro’s crude and brazen 
blackmail proposal is designed simply to 
make himself strohger. If we are in the 
position of strenthening a Communist 
henchman 90 miles from our shores, 
then it certainly is time that wishful 
thinking is replaced by hard, sane real- 
ism. Mr. Drummond also raises the 
question of how a committee of private 
citizens can engage in an international 
deal, involving a foreign country, with- 
out necessarily invoking participation 
by the U.S. Government. The answer is, 
of course, that it cannog§ be done, and 
the result is that, in the eyes of the 
world, our Government has been hu- 
miliated by a petty, bearded tyrant. 

I hope that Mr. Drummond’s able and 
penetrating statement will be read by 
all thoughtful people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, 

May 26, 1961] 
A DancErRovus BusIness—GOVERNMENT SEEN 
INVOLVED IF TRACTOR DeAt Is MADE 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON, May 25.—Fidel Castro esti- 
mates that the lives of two and two-tenths 
Cuban prisoners ought to be worth one 
bulldozer or one truck with spare parts. He 
gives the United States 10 days to come 
through—or else. 

The fact that such Americans as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
Walter Reuther, Joseph Dodge, and others, 
volunteer to help raise the money to buy 
the freedom of the 1,200 Cubans who were 
captured during the invasion shows that the 
plight of the freedom fighters instinctively 
touches the heart and conscience of this 
Nation. The money is already coming in. 

I am not sure this is the way to help 
Cuba or the United States or enslaved peo- 

.ple anywhere. But, if we are going through 
with it, let us recognize what we are doing, 
name this Castro thing for what it is, and 
not pretend that the United States Govern- 
ment somehow has nothing to do with it. 


CRUDE BLACKMAIL 


This is crude, brazen, high-handed inter- 
national blackmail perpetrated by a political 
dictator who is proposing to trade human 
beings for metal in order to make himself 
stronger. 

This is a dangerous business. Once a 
nation yields to blackmail, where does it 
stop? What next? If we yield 500 trucks 
and bulldozers to Castro, aren’t we inviting 
some other country to throw a few Ameri- 
cans in prison to trade for a dozen airplanes, 
a steel mill, or a low-interest loan? 

There is no way whatsoever to make this 
Castro thing a little detached, personal deal 
between a few private American citizens 
and somebody or other in Havana, with the 
Government of the United States uninvolved. 

Administration officials would like to keep 
the Government out of it. It seems to me 
impossible. 

After a conference at the White House, 
Speaker Sam RayBurn reported: “The Presi- 
dent said the Federal Government is out of 
it and going to stay out of it.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said: “We have the agree- 
ment of the Government. We got permis- 
sion beforehand.” 
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A CONTROVERSY? 


The hard fact is that the deal cannot be 
brought off without some Government par- 
ticipation. The Act makes it unlawful 
for private citizens to negotiate with a for- 
eign government “with intent to influence 
its conduct in any disputes or controversies 
with the United States.” President Ken- 
nedy says he is advised that the Logan Act 
is not involved because the people-for-trac- 
tors deal is not a “controversy.’”’ But since 
Castro has stated that he views the tractor 
“gift” as “indemnity” or reparations for the 
invasion, there seems to me a very real con- 
troversy here. 

I cannot see how the Americans can go 
to Havana to negotiate the prisoner-tractor 
arrangement without breaking the law un- 
less they have the authority of the Govern- 
ment. If they have this authority, then the 
United States makes itself a partner to the 
deal. . 

If this deal is to be realized, as its spensors 
have described it, then the United States 
will have to participate at four points: The 
Government will have to issue export li- 
censes for the machinery, issue visas for the 
negotiators, authorize them to negotiate so 
as not to violate the Logan Act, and make 
contributions tax-deductible. The latter 
action means that the United States would 
be paying for part of the cost. 


FULBRIGHT’S VIEW 


All this is why Senator Wimu1aM J. Fut- 
BRIGHT, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has said: “I agree that our Gov- 
ernment should not in any way lend itself 
to this kind of blackmailing operation.” 

Senator Srytes Brmces, of New Hamp- 
shire, put it this way on the floor of the 
Senate: “Not since the days of Hitler, when 
the infamous Eichmann offered to trade one 
Jew for one truck, has the civilized world 
been confronted with such a heinous barter. 
Would it not be far more humanitarian to 
exchange food and medical supplies? 

The-point is that all the Cuban people, 
not just the captured invasion fighters, are 
Castro’s prisoners. It seems to me that our 
objective and the objective of the Organiza- 
tion of American States should be to free 
the Cuban nation, not just a few of its 
people. 


College Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
the attention of the House an article 
that appeared in the June 10 edition of 
the Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., written by Mr. Hugh H. Holloway, 
superintendent of schools. 

The article follows: 

COLLEGE FUNDS 
(By Hugh H. Holloway, in Sault School 
Bulletin) 

None of the recipients of public funds are 
happy with the austerity budget of the most 
recent legislature. We can understand this 
readily because schools and colleges are 
definitely recipients of public funds. 

A word of caution is in order, now that 
the matter is settled. Good sense might 
show that the legislature has shown good 
judgment. Rather than spitefully try to 
keep their judgment from proving correct, 
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let us try to determine the truth. Let us 
live within our budget. The people can 
determine whether the pressure group or the 
legislature has been wrong. 

May I suggest to the colleges that their 
acts not be arbitrary, that their acts be well 
thought out to benefit the entire State. 
Across the board restrictions in enrollmené 
may not be in the best interests of students. 
Why not determine those areas of educa- 
tion best served by the State institutions and 
those areas that can be best served by the 
private colleges? 

Let the State institutions use their funds 
in the areas where the private colleges can- 
not serve. In this manner the private col- 
leges may effectively absorb the overflow. In 
this manner the college students of tomor- 
row may still be served. 

Of all States of the Union, Michigan ranks 
first in the percentage of students in public 
supported colleges. Even a small change in 
this percentage will not drop Michigan from 
her first place spot. - 

Public education has been tightening its 
belt for the past 4 years and is still doing a 
good job. With dedication, effort, coopera- 
tion, and hard work, we can produce class 
one education. 

May I recommend that we make the best 
out of this bad situation. Maybe it is not 
as bad as many of us think. 


Let’s Get the Facts on Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on extension of unemployment 
compensation some of us pointed out 
that there were many misleading figures 
used in compiling unemployment statis- 
tics. How much outline the actual fig- 
ures are is clearly indicated in the edi- 
torial, which I include herein, from -the 
Washington Daily News. 

BUILTIN UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


Any commonsense consideration of the 
U.S. unemployment problem should start 
by disposing of some of the myths which 
confuse the issue. 

Principal among these is the idea that 
there are nearly 5 million seeking work and 
unable to find it. The exact, current figure, 
issued by the Government, is 4,768,000. 

The impression these figures convey ob- 
viously is false. In high percentage—no one 
knows how high—these figures are built into 
the system and are multiplied by it. 

Consider, for instance, the millions re- 
tiring from the labor market for reasons of 
age; in the ease of women, to get married, 
or just because they are sick of work and 
can avoid it. They don’t intend to go back 
to work. They are not hunting jobs. They 
are avoiding them. And yet they can collect 
unemployment compensation for half a year 
or more. For this length of time they are 
statistically unemployed. 

Another fairly large class is composed of 
those not looking for steady work. They pile 
up enough credits to get on unemployment 
compensation, lay off until it runs out, get 
another job and repeat the process. 

There is, furthermore, a class which would 
rather maintain a mere existence on relief 
than work for a living. These also add to 
the unemployment statistics. 
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This is not to argue that everyone out of 
work can find a job if he wants it. There 
are many honestly unemployed, for whom 
the unemployment compensation system 
was designed. 

Chiselers on the system drain the funds 
which should go to the real unemployed, in 
the form of larger checks for longer periods. 
They also swell the statistics to alarming 
proportions, obscuring the fact that the 
main trouble is in key industrial areas which 
have failed to engage in sufficiently vigorous 
price competition, either for the domestic 
or the foreign market. 





No U.S. Action on Cuban Piracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial by David Lawrence contained in 
the Washington Evening Star, June 13, 
1961, be reprinted in its entirety in the 
RECORD: 

No U.S. AcTION ON CUBAN PIRACY—JUSTICE 

DEPARTMENT RAPPED FOR FAILING TO PROTEST 

HIJACKING OF AIRLINER 


The Kennedy administration is likely to 
come in for some severe criticism because it 
is ignoring the right of American citizens, 
traveling on commercial planes, to be safe- 
guarded against attack in the air by citizens 
of foreign governments. 

The Department of Justice, which has been 
busily engaged in trying to get political favor 
by supporting the nonviolence crusades that 
provoke violence in the South, has not found 
time to do anything to secure the extradition 
of the Cubdn pirate who attacked an Amer- 
ican passenger plane in the middle of its 
flight, jeopardizing the lives of the 10 other 
persons aboard, mostly Americans. 

On May 9, the National Airlines sent a 
letter to Attorney General Kennedy which 
read as follows: 

“National Airlines’ Flight 337, a sched- 
uled revenue Convair 440 flight between 
* Miami and Key West by way of Marathon, 
' Pla., departed Marathon Airport at 3:34 p.m. 
es.t., Monday, May 1, 1961, for Key West. 
Aboard the flight, in addition to the crew of 
three, were eight passengers. 

“Shortly after takeoff, one of the passen- 
gers, carried on the manifest as Elpir Cofresi, 
forcibly entered the cockpit and ordered the 
pilot at gunpoint to overfly Key West and 
proceed to Havana, Cuba. The copilot was 
ordered to leave his seat and take a place in 
the main cabin, while said Elpir Sofresi took 
over the copilot’s seat and through continued 
theatening display of the gun required the 
pilot to proceed to Havana, Cuba, where a 
landing was subsequently effected at San 
Antonio de Los Banos at approximately 4:30 
p.m., est. 

“The aircraft, of U.S. registry and flown 
by a scheduled US. carrier, with its passen- 
gers, was subjected to extreme hazard during 
the course of the flight into and subse- 
quently out of Cuba. The pilot, at the com- 
mand of military personnel, was required to 
shut the engines down and remain within 
the airplane with the passengers, except for 
a short period of time, for approximately 3 
hours. 

“Said Elpir Confresi was ultimately de- 
planed with his at the request of 
Cuban officials, and the flight released for a 
circuitous return to Key West, Fla. 
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“The crew and passengers were apparently 
courteously treated while on the ground at 
San Antonio de Los Banos. Detailed reports 
from the three crewmembers, supplementing 
interrogations given at Key West and Miami 
following arrival by agents of the bureau, are 
in hands of the Miami office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

“It is respectfully requested that action 
be taken by the U.S. Government to obtain 
extradition of said Elpir Cofresi to the 
United States that proper legal action may 
be taken for his unlawful actions.” 

The Department of Justice on May 18 re- 
plied that it would consider the extradition 
question only in the event that criminal 
charges are instituted in a Federal court in 
this country. 

Nothing was said to indicate that the act 
of piracy complained of had been drawn to 
the attention of the State Department for 
action. 

Plaifily, here is a case where the Govern- 
ment of the United States, by failing to 
demand redress from Cuba, gives the im- 
pression today that it is not gaing to pro- 
tect American lives and property abroad. 

Here is a@case, moreover, in which the 
lives of American citizens traveling in the 
air over their own territory were placed in 
danger by an act of invasion by a national 
of a foreign state. Piracy of this kind is not 
immunized by any treaty, and it is within 
the right of the United States to take steps 
to gain satisfaction. 

A demand from this Government to the 
Cuban Government for the return of the 
criminal has not been made. Nor have any 
steps been planned in the event that the 
Cuban Government refuses to give up the 
man who committed the act of piracy. 

In connection with the episode, it is a 
matter of interest to the American people 
that such an act of piracy was permitted 
within our own defense zone. The Ameri- 
can pilot, who was forced to fly at the point 
of a gun, did his utmost to attract @tten- 
tion. He flew through restricted military 
areas between Miami and Key West and at 
abnormal altitudes as he took a zigzag 
course. It was learned later that he had 
been tracked by military radar, but no sig- 
nificance was attached to the flight because 
it appeared to be going away from the 
United States. This episode happened too 
close to a Communist base to be handled in 
such a careless way by American military 
authorities charged with the duty of ob- 
serving what goes on in the air. 





Our Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Chaplain Thomas H. Clare, an Ameri- 
can patriot who gave his life in the 
service of the United States during .the 
Second World War, penned a poem en- 
titled “Our Flag.” Chaplain Clare had 
emigrated to the United States from 
South Wales, England, and from a deep 
sense of gratitude for the opportunities 
and freedom he enjoyed in America was 
inspired to write this poem while serv- 
ing with combat troops in India. 

I deem it a fitting tribute to Chaplain 
Clare, at the suggestion of. his sister, 
Miss Dollie Clare, to haye his poem 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
this day which we observe as Flag Day. 
Under unanimous consent I include 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
Our FLaG 
See! Our country’s flag is flying 
Over village, field, and town; 
Symbol to the Nation’s children 
Of the glorious land they own. 
Let us now recall her story 
And with reverent voices raise 
Songs proclaiming high her glory; 
Hymns o’erburdened with her praise. 
Like a holy light that shineth 
Let her hallow all our ways. 


See her now on,.God’s horizon 
Flashing, rippling with the breeze. 
Hope of men of every nation 
Fevered still by war’s disease. 
In her folds the weary stranger 
Seeks and finds a safe retreat. 
Born of hope and sired by danger 
Never has she known defeat; 
In the strife for right and justice 
May she triumph, Lord, complete. 
—Chaplain Thomas H. Clare. 





Confusion Resulting From Too Much Gov- 
ernmental Interference and Regulation 
of Business Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there appears in the June 14 edition of 
the Wall Street Journal an excellent edi- 
torial which vividly describes the confu- 
sion which results from too much gov- 
ernmental interference and regulation 
in the field of business enterprise. The 
antitrust laws and their enforcement 
are essential to the function of our eco- 
nomic system. Competition cannot ex- 
ist where price fixing and collusion are 
permitted. 

The purpose of antitrust laws, howev- 
er, is to foster and insure competition; 
and it becomes somewhat difficult to 
detect diminution of competition due to 
the offering of goods at a price which is 
characterized as being too low. Vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust laws 
must be made, to prevent collusive price 
fixing and padded prices. Price fixing 
is the antithesis of competition. 

When, however, those enforcing the 
antitrust laws attack the prices of one 
company at the same time in different 
forums, on the grounds that they are 
both too high and too low to conform to 
antitrust provisions, there is grave dan- 
ger that the Government itself becomes, 
in practical effect, a price fixer, and 
thereby itself defeats the purpose of the 
antitrust laws. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi-» 


torial, entitled ‘“‘Too High and Too Low,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Too HicH aNnD Too Low 


In prosecuting the electrical equipment 
manufacturers, the Government charged 
that their criminal conspiracy, among other 
things, kept prices artificially high. Now 
the same Government, acting under the 
same antitrust law, claims it should be able 
to prosecute manufacturers whose prices it 
deems unreasonably low. 

A Justice Department consent decree, pre- 
sented to five electrical companies and ac- 
cepted by all except General Electric, re- 
quires that each concern promise to refrain 
from “selling at unreasonably low prices,” as 
defined by the Government and the courts. 
The only guide given the companies is that 
an “unreasonably low price” is one “‘where 
the effect is, or where there is a reasonable 
probability that the effect will be, substan- 
tially to injure, suppress or stifle competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly.” 

What is the Government trying to say? 
Apparently that a big company must not 
undersell a smaller competitor so sharply 
or consistently that the effect is to injure 
the latter. But the Government doesn’t 
have to prove the intent of the price cutter. 
Instead, the big company must prove it is 
not guilty by trying to satisfy the Govern- 
ment’s remarkably vague definition of 
reasonable pricing. 

There are no apparent limits to the ap- 
plication of the principle of the unreason- 
ably low price. For the moment, it applies 
to electrical companies making power 
switchgear equipment; yet the Government 
concedes that this consent decree is a proto- 
type. And why not apply it to every in- 
dustry, trade or business activity? Wher- 
ever there is. competition, there is likely to 
be price cutting. 

Yet the effect of such protection of com- 
petition must be its suffocation. Refusing 
to sign the decree, General Electric Chairman 
Cordiner said it might find General Electric 
“selling at the price of (our) least efficient 
competitor,” just to be sure it was safely 
within the law and immune from com- 
petitors’ suits. Any company operating un- 
der the decree would face the same dilemma: 
To give up the competitive edge won by 
efficiency and enterprise or to lay itself open 
to endless harassment and likely Federal 
punishment by cutting prices. 

The impact of such considerations upon 
pricing policy is not hard to guess. So- 
called identical pricing, now often the result 
of intense competition, would perforce be- 
come the rule—and identical pricing is 
already under strong attack by the adminis- 
tration. On top of all the other restraints 
imposed on management decisions by Gov- 
ernment regulatory agencies and the Justice 
Department, what is the businessman sup- 
posed to do? The most reasonable price is 
the prevailing one; play safe; forget about 
competing. Thus the Government could 
inject new rigidity into business thinking 
and policy that may already be too circum- 
scribed to meet fast-changing conditions at 
home and abroad. 

In any case, the Government cannot have 
it both ways, striking down some prices as 
too high and others as too low, without in- 
evitably arousing the suspicion that it means 
to specify what the price should be. Fed- 
eral price fixing is implicit in the principle 
of the unreasonably low price. 

That is an ironic sequel to the adminis- 
tration’s crackdown on private price fixing. 
And to punish those who are too efficient, 
too competitive and too eager to share their 
rewards with the consumer is a strange way 
to interpret the Government’s proper anti- 
trust vigilance. 
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for America Is Our Common 


Concern 


Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
very splendid address made by the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, Hon. 
Conrad L. Wirth, at Jackson Lake Lodge, 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARKS FOR AMERICA Is OUR COMMON CONCERN 


(Remarks of National Park Service Director 
Conrad L; Wirth at the annual meeting of 
the Outdoor Writers Association of Amer- 
ica, Jackson Lake Lodge, Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyo., June 2-9, 1961) 

Your selection of Grand Teton National 
Park for your annual meeting is a fine 
tribute, not only to this beautiful park but 
to the national park system. I am pleased 
not only to be your host, as it were, but also 
to have this opportunity to talk to you on 
some problems of common interest. 

In welcoming you here, let me also wel- 
come you in the name of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Bureau of Land Management 
and the Bureau of Reclamation (all sister 
agencies of the National Park Service in the 
Department of the Interior) and the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
We all have a big stake in this country out 
here and we are all honored and happy to 
have the Outdoor Writers with us. 

As I am sure you all know, the Jackson 
Hole Preserve, Inc., is responsible for this 
beautiful and entirely fitting establishment 
as well as the excellent meals we have had 
since we have been here. Let me say in pass- 
ing that if you should happen to visit Caneel 
Bay at Virgin Islands National Park you will 
find the same people serving you there—a 
group sponsored by the Rockefellers, who 
helped so much in Grand Teton National 
Park, Virgin Islands National Park and sey- 
eral other areas of the national park system. 

We are among the most fortunate of peo- 
ple. Here at Grand Teton we can meet 
against the backdrop of one of the most 
inspiring wilderness scenes on earth. A rare 
“commodity” exists here: the opportunity 
for the quiet enjoyment of spacious nature. 
Where 1 live—in Washington, D.C.—there is 
little such opportunity left, and it is disap- 
pearing fast * * * except in such precari- 
ously protected green belts, as along the his- 
toric C. & O. Canal. Even there, the sound 
of traffic on the ground and in the air is a 
constant reminder of the nearby metropolis. 
But it is all we have. 

I said that we are fortunate people and I 
mean it. Grand Teton National Park did 
not just happen to be here. Men like Steve 
Mather and Horace Albright, former Direc- 
tors of the National Park Service, the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., various scientists, 
conservationists, numerous State and local 
Officials, industrialists, a host of practical 
politicians, writers, and newspapermen 
joined in a community of effort and achieve- 
ment through the years. Often they worked 
against discouraging odds, to make this great 
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national park available to you and to your 
children and grandchildren. It will be a 
never-ending task just to keep it and to use 
it wisely for the benefit and enjoyment of 
all. 

Nearby are the national forest adminis- 
tered under a very different, yet complemen- 
tary land-use policy by the dedicated men 
of the U.S. Forest Service. These national 
forests did not just happen either. The 
rugged figures of Gifford Pinchot and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and a host of others come 
to mind as we think of the great conser- 
vation battles that brought the system of 
national forests into being, and the practi- 
cal land-use policies that have matured 
through the years of operation. 

During your stay here you will haye op- 
portunities not only to sample Grand Teton 
National Park, but also world-famous Yel- 
lowstone, several national forests, national 
wildlife refuges, reclamation projects relat- 
ing to Jackson Lake, and the thriving, in- 
terrelated private enterprises of this beau- 
tiful part of America. Here in this valley, 
which was the true home of the colorful 
mountain men and trappers who pioneered 
ahead of the covered wagons—and among 
the surrounding peaks—is one of our Na- 
tion’s most interesting examples of what 
we mean by conservation in actual prac- 
tice. 

You can see here that conservation—the 
development and wise use of these re- 
sources—does not impede progress. If the 
natural resources of this area had been ex- 
ploited without regard to the common good 
and the future, progress would not be any- 
where as great as it is today. 

Grand Teton is a unit of what we call our 
national park system, which really started 
91 years ago this fall—just a few miles north 
of where we are gathered today in what is 
now Yellowstone National Park. Along the 
banks of the Madison River, at the juncture 
of the Firehole and Gibbon Rivers, a party of 
private citizens gathered around a camp- 
fire. They came up with a new idea—a radi- 
cal one for those days, but purely American. 

For a month they had explored a wilder- 
ness country that was, up to then, almost 
completely unknown. Now they were con- 
sidering what to do about this wonder- 
land of geysers, hotsprings and colorful can- 
yons.’ To their everlasting credit, they re- 
jected any thought of personal profit. They 
determined that this wonderland should 
never belong to any individual, but to ail 
men. And so they joined in the effort that 
resulted in the establishment of Yellow- 
stone, the first national park. 

Thus, a small group of private citizens 
established the pattern for the entire na- 
tional park system as we know it today, 
@ concept that has been adopted by many 
other nations of the world. This national 
park idea came from the people, and the 
system is what it is today, in large meas- 
ure, because private citizens have expended 
personal fortunes and great effort toward 
that end. It is a fine example of the demo- 
cratic process at work. ‘ 

Today the national park system embraces 
188 areas—reaching from Acadia National 
Park in Maine, across the mainland to Mount 
Rainier and Yosemite on the west coast, to 
Mount McKinley and Hawaii National Parks 
in our newest States. Glacier National Park 
in Montana adjoins Canada’s Waterton Lakes 
National Park—an international symbol of 
friendship and good will. To the south is 
Big Bend, across the Rio Grande from what 
is expected to be a companion international 
peace- park Mexico. The les in 
Florida, and the Virgin Islands National 
Parks represent the extension of the sys- 
tem into the Atlantic-Caribbean province. 
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Currently with the establishment of the 
30 national parks, the core of the system, 
other kinds of areas have been added—his- 
toric parks, battlefields, national monu- 
ments, and other similar places of scenic, 
scientific or historic significance. Actually, 
each of the 188 units of the system might 
be called a national park. There is a di- 
versity of names, but there is a unity of pur- 
pose—the full representation of the Anrteri- 
can land and its people. 

There have been many changes in our land 
during the span of time it took to bring 
the national parks up to today. Now we 
are even exploring outer space. But, in all 
of our scientific and technological advance, 
there is one very important thing that we 
have never had to face up to before, and 
are very reluctant to come to grips with to- 
day. Let me put it this way; in the past, 
civilization has always been able to survive 
and progress by escaping the consequences 
of its own mistakes, moving on somewhere 
else for a fresh start. North Africa to Bab- 
ylon, to Greece, to Rome, and westward. 

Man never learned to live with his envi- 
ronment—but fortunately there was always 
® new and greener place to go. Always man 
seems to be compelled to destroy the very 
thing upon which his welfare and strength 
depends. The natural environment has been 
looked upon as something to conquer, sub- 
due, use and use up, and destroy. 

We are now up against the stark neces- 
sity of iearning to live with our natural en- 
vironment, adjusting to it, caring for it, and 
learning to live within its means. This 
earth is ali the earth we have. We have 
no place to go from here. 

Assuming that few of us are going to es- 
cape to Mars or Venus, but are going to 
have to stay right here on earth—what do 
we have to do to make our lives on this 
planet tolerable? I would say two things: 
first, let’s arrange things so that this earth 
remains, spatially, estheticaily, culturally, 
the kind of place we want to live in; second, 
we have to understand and appreciate our 
natural environment so we may live with, 
and within, its means. 

Space for living and for play, and im- 
proved knowledge and public attitude toward 
nature, these are the requirements. The 
national parks and the park pattern of think- 
ing have something to contribute to both. 

On this matter of open space, new park 
and recreation areas, President Kennedy, in 
his message on natural resources has pointed 
up the problem.. Our vigorous Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart Udall, has repeatedly 
warned that conservation is facing what he 
terms a “quiet crisis.” 

“The fact that population tends to outrun 
space, and that the very spaciousness which 
has formed the face and character of our 
people is now threatened.” 

The Secretary, in a recent magazine arti- 
cie, went on to say: “The pressures on our 
land—especially land suitable for parks and 
outdoor recreation—are relentless. Another 
4 million Americans will be born in this 
country this year. Given fair weather each 
day, another 300,000 acres of countryside 
will fall to bulldozers, cement mixers, and 
logging crews.” 

The “quiet crisis” became more acute after 
the close of World War II and the Korean 
conflict * * * as increased population, dis- 
posable income, leisure time, and ease of 
travel built up into a demand for outdoor 
recreational opportunities. This pressure 
is also exerted upon national forests, State 
parks, wildlife refuges and elsewhere. 

In the critical 20 years past, only three 
new national parks’ came into being. The 
first was the Everglades in Florida. Not 1 
cent of Federal money was used to buy it. 
The second was the Virgin Islands National 
Park, which was donated by private citizens. 
The third and most recent was Haleakala 
National Park in the State of Hawaii, which 
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was simply created from what was once 
a detached section of the existing Hawaii 
National Park. Quite a record, isn’t it? 

In terms of State parks, out of 50 States 
less than 10 have made significant efforts 
to keep up. 

Most people in the East think that most 
parks are in the West—and in-terms of acre- 
ages this is true. There is a reason for 
this, because the farther east the more peo- 
ple there are and the less public land there 
is available. 

Perhaps the most critical situation of all 
is along our seacoasts. If Cape Cod had 
been acquired in 1950, for instance, it would 
have cost about $12 million. Today, the 
price for that much-comprised portion of 
the cape that should be a national seashore 
is around $22 million, almost twice as much 
in a decade. We estimate that the price 
tag will rise to around $44 million in the 
next 10 years. Money is not the main prob- 
lem. Ten years from now land suitable for 
parks and recreational areas will be so cov- 


ered with suburbs and blacktop that it- 


can’t be used at any price. So, it takes no 
great amount of thought to realize that 
time is fast running out. We do not any 
longer have the leisure to argue among our- 
selves or to spend many years in study and 
evaluation. 

The lesson is all around us. We can no 
longer depend upon private philanthropy, 
State donations, or on simply changing the 
name of already existing public lands to 
meet our park and recreational requirements. 
We got our national park system the easy 
way. From now on our national parks 
and other parks are going to come the hard 
way. From now on they are going to cost 
money, and a great deal of it. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know this and, 
I am sure, they will face up to it. The time 
is now. Ten years will be too late. 

I had the pleasure of talking to the Out- 
door Writers when you met at Great Falls 
on the Potomac in 1956—the year that Mis- 
sion 66 started. But, as we got into this 
program it became evident that this matter 
of open space had to be dealt with at all 
government levels. 

Consequently, last fall, representatives of 
the American Institute of Park Executives 
and the National Conference on State Parks 
met with the National Park Service to plan 
a coordinated effort. A committee of 15 was 
established, and the Secretary of the Interior 
asked it to explore all possibilities of reserv- 
ing park and recreational lands to meet the 
needs of the American people in the future. 

This movement, involving the cooperative 
effort of Federal, State, and local park and 
recreation agencies, is called Parks for 
America. 

Parks for America came about because all 
park movements—National, State, and 
local—face the same crisis. We needed new 
thinking, and thinking focused upon solv- 
ing a mutual problem. Already, many States 
have picked up the ball, and there are a 
number of bills in State legislatures tied into 
the Parks for America program. This is an 
important development—and it is moving. 

Parks for America coordinates very nicely 
with the National Park Service’s Mission 66— 
which, you will recall, is a 10-year conserva- 
tion and improvement program. One of the 
aims of Mission 66 is to plot the course of 
the national park system so that it can be 
rounded out in an orderly and systematic 
way. There are still many outstanding 
examples of our scenic and historic heritage 
that are inadequately represented in the 
system. 

The National Park Service has also been 
working on a national recreational plan in 
accordance with direction from Congress and 
in close cooperation with the Outdoor 
Recreational Resources Review Commission. 

As the national park system grew over the 
years, two general types of areas have come 
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under the responsibilities of the National 
Park Service. First, of course, are the units 
of the national park system—the national 
parks, national monuments, national historic 
parks and memorials. I refer to such places 
as Grand Teton, Yellowstone, Death Valley, 
Grand Canyon, Virgin Islands, . Everglades, 
Gettysburg, Independence (in Philadelphia), 
Mesa Verde, Yosemite, Badlands, Mount Mc- 
Kinley, Big Bend, Petrified Forest, and the 
like. These are units of the national park 
system. 

Then, there are other areas such as Lake 
Mead National Recreational Area, Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreational Area, 
and Glen Canyon National Recreational Area 
project that are slightly different. In these 
the emphasis is on meeting interstate recrea- 
tional needs or those that other agencies 
of government would not normally handle. 
So, the National Park Service actually 
operates two kinds of areas—national parks 
and national recreational areas—and they 
call for different kinds of management. 

Units of the national park system are set 
aside because they contaifi certain scenic, 
historical, archeological, or scientific values 
of national importance: the ancient cliff 
dwellings of Mesa Verde; the rain forest, 
thundering shoreline, and alpine wilderness 
of Olympic; majestic Mount Rainier; the 
biological fertility of the tropical Ever- 
glades; Grand Canyon; the route of the 
minutemen from Concord Bridge; a repre- 
sentative portion of the Sonoran Desert at 

laro; the big trees of Sequoia; or the 
misty wilderness of Great Smokies. 

Size has nothing to do with it. Liberty 
Island in New York Harbor is an acre or so 
while Katmai National Monument in Alaska 
contains more than a million acres. 

The development and administration of 
all parks of the system must be kept keyed 
to the preservation, protection, and interpre- 
tation of their nationally significant values. 
Thus, water skiing on a wilderness lake is 
as out of place as a bowling alley in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. But, there is noth- 
ing wrong with water skiing or powerboat 
racing in certain parts of a national recrea- 
tional area. These areas may contain cer- 
tain important scenic and historic features 
by chance which must be preserved, but that 
is not the primary purpose for their being. 
They are to fulfill wholesome outdoor recrea- 
tional needs: motorboating, mechanized 
winter sports, hunting, mountain climbing, 
and other types of outdoor recreation accord- 
ing to the resources of the area. 

We would not create an artificial lake in 
a national park so that people could use it 
for fishing, swimming, and boating or even 
in order to make a nice reflection for a 
mountain. But we might do it in a national 
recreational area. 

While there may be hiking and picnicking 
for instance in both types of areas, there is a 
fundamental difference in character and de- 
gree of use and treatment. This may not 
mean a great deal to the hiker or the pic- 
nicker, but it means all the difference in the 
world in management. One is managed to 
produce physical recreation. In the other, 
the principle management is to preserve and 
to interpret which is another form of recrea- 
tion. 

Location of areas with reference to centers 
of population is important. Each area must 
possess certain outstanding outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities or the potentials for 
creating them. Then, many land uses such 
as grazing, mining, and recreational hunting 
may be permitted in parts of recreational 
areas. In national parks, the policy is to 
completely eliminate such nonconforming 
uses because those uses would tend to kill 
the use for which the areas were set aside. 

Now, let me be perfectly frank with you. 
Our studies show us very definitely that 
additional areas should be added to the na- 
tional park system, and that new places 
should become national recreational areas. 
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We do not have time to mince words, we 
must take direct, positive action in this 
field, It simply must be done and it cannot 
wait. 

We have given a great deal of attention to 
saving portions of our rapidly disappearing 
natural shorelines and will continue to do s0: 
Cape Cod, Padre Island in Texas, Oregon 
Dunes, Point Reyes near San Francisco, 
Sleeping Bear Dunes and Pictured Rocks on 
the Great Lakes. All of these must be added 
to the Nation’s park and recreation system. 

Other areas are important too and should 
be added either as a part of the national 
park system or as recreational areas: such as 
the Allagash country in Maine, a Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Kansas, a great basin area in- 
cluding Wheeler Peak in Nevada, the Navajo 
Mountain area near Rainbow Bridge in Ari- 
zona, and others. 

There are other potential fine national 
parks, such as may be found in Glacier 
Peak in Washington and the Sawtooth coun- 
try of Idaho. These, however, need more 
study and evaluation—coordinated with 
other Federal and State agencies—before de- 
cisions can be made. 

National recreational areas will be sought, 
especially in the East where the need is so 
great and land is becoming so scarce. Our 
national historic sites survey is evaluating 
hundreds of important historic places, some 
of which qualify for addition to the national 
park system. 

In addition to acquiring more open space, 
the second thing we must do if the Ameri- 
can civilization is not to go the way of 
Carthage, Babylon, and Greece, is simply to 
learn to live harmoniously with our natural 
environment. A lot of things are involved in 
this, but the national parks have a unique 
and indispensable role to play if we are to 
do so. My convictions in this regard are 
based on two facts: 

First, the great wilderness areas of the 
national parks and monuments preserve 
primitive natural environments kept as pure 
as possible. They afford America’s surest 
opportunity to keep them intact for the 
future. 

Secondly, in the national parks, millions 
of citizens, of their own volition, each year 
are brought into close and meaningful con- 
tact with the natural scene, They are out 
for enjoyment and a better understanding of 
nature. 

Because the national parks preserve primi- 
tive natural conditions, they will grow in 
importance as the laboratories and libraries 
where scientists can make new discoveries 
useful, and even necessary, in man’s in- 
creasingly intensified efforts to live within 
the requirements of his environment. 

As civilization makes greater and greater 
demands on nature, as we intensify produc- 
tion and use of agriculture, grazing and 
forest lands, one can foresee the time when 
the wilderness and natural areas within the 
national parks will be the Nation’s prime 
laboratories where such knowledge and dis- 
coveries will be sought. 

Right along with this and part of it must 
come a greater public awareness and appre- 
ciation of man’s relationship to nature—an 
awakening of the national conservation con- 
science. Where can this come about better 
than in the national parks where millions of 
interested and curious visitors each year 
come in close and meaningful contact with 
examples of America’s natural environments, 
in their most dramatic expression. Where 
better than where nature, in its unimpaired 
form, is the textbook. The National Park 
Service pioneered, and today is a leader, in 
the interpretation of nature. We need only 
to strengthen this aspect of park use and to 
orient it more directly toward man and his 
relationship to nature. 

I see the national parks not as mere 
pleasure grounds, nor as curiosities, nor yet 
as unique displays of natural scenery, but as 
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part of the very fabric of American life. 
The system exemplifies America’s determi- 
nation to retain the beauty and the open- 
ness of the land we live in. This system 
provides a pattern of thinking leading to 
the strengthening of the park and recreation 
idea among States and communities, as well 
as at the national level. 

The national parks are or most certainly 
soon will stand unique in preserving this 
Nation’s only examples of the original types 
of environment. Because of this, they will 
increasingly become the most valuable source 
of knowledge needed by all mankind as he 
seeks to live in closer harmony with his 
natural environment. 

I see the parks, also, as America’s greatest 
untapped educational resource, whose in- 
telligent use can awaken America’s conser- 
vation conscience. Moreover, I see the na- 
tional park system—historic as well as 
natural areas—as a living symbol of Amer- 
ica * * * its land, its history, its tradition, 
and its people * * * a source of inspiration 
and a reflection for all the world to see of 
the American personality. 

Our part in the parks for America program 
is to work shoulder to shoulder with others 
in the procurement of adequate areas to 
meet the park needs of our country. 

We expect help and we will give help. 
It is not going to be easy and it cannot be 
done without a great deal of assistance from 
individuals and organizations such as the 
Outdoor Writers Association. 

Just as the “quiet crisis” has brought park 
people together, I sincerely hope it will bring 
all who are interested in the conservation of 
all natural resources together. You may say 
that this is impossible. There are organiza- 
tions dedicated to draining wetlands and 
others to saving them. There are unyielding 
groups who urge greater timber harvests and 
others just as unyielding who want none. 
There are bird watchers and hunters, and 
dry-fly fishermen and wet-fly fishermen, and 
bow and arrow hunters, and wild flower 
preservers. 

Conservation organizations and individu- 
als seldom have been able to marshal a 
common front on anything and then not for 
very long. Sooner or later a fellow with 
an outboard motor forms an organization 
to get into the waters preserved for canoes 
only, and then all hell breaks loose. 

Yet, overriding all thése considerations is 
the desire on the part of all to use intelli- 
gently and preserve the great outdoors of 
America. If we can all marshal under that 
banner then we can do something about the 
“quiet crisis.” If we don’t, and very soon 
at that, it all goes down the drain. It is fust 
that simple. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to a most timely editorial from the 
Washington. Daily News. I, too, have 
wondered when the 30-year emergency 
is going to end. Isn’t it past time that 
we return to sound principles of eco- 
nomics and Government? 

THE ENDLESS EMERGENCY 

More and more our Government runs on 
an emergency basis—and every emergency is 
permanent. 

When the Government got into the hous- 
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ing business 27 years ago, it was on an emer- 
gency basis. Depression-hit low-income 
people couldn't find and pay for homes with- 
out Government help. That was the story. 

The emergency that prompted that rela- 
tively modest program is still acute, only 
more so, according to the sponsors of a hous- 
ing bill just passed by the Senate. 

The cost of this expanded program is 
estimated up to $9 billion. It provides 
40-year, small-downpayment mortgages on 
homes for so-called middle-income families, 
who, it appears, are too rich to qualify for 
public housing and too poor to go for them- 
selves. 

But this bill doesn’t deal merely with 
families. It has a lot of everything in it— 
college dormitories,, community facilities, 
help for suburbia, help for cities, aid to 
small business, and even $50 million to pay 
for experimental projects for getting people 
into and out of cities. 

This bill not only goes further and faster 
than any previous housing bill, it involves 
as much money, maybe more, than all the 
previous housing programs put together. 

The money, of course, will come from the 
taxpayers. But not all at once. Much of 
the money will be borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, running up the debt and arousing 
inflation. 

Officials of the Kennedy administration 
lately have been calling on business and 
labor for voluntary restraint on profits and 
wages because, as Treasury Secretary Dillion 
phrased it, “the greatest threat to our dol- 
lar, inflationwise, is the cost push or wage- 
price spiral.” 

That threat is child’s play compared to 
the push being etyen by Government spend- 
ing. But there no voluntary restraint 
here in Washington. 





Leon Lewis Completes 50 Years of Teach- 
ing at Bar Harbor, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, 50 
years of service in an endeavor repre- 
sents a substantial piece of time, and so 
it is that Leon Lewis has just completed 
this number of years of teaching at Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 

But in a real sense this record does not 
mark an end but, instead, a beginning, 
for Mr. Lewis is now starting his 5lst 
year of teaching. Lucky, indeed, is the 
youth who is privileged to receive train- 
ing from this dedicated man who has 
gathered a great harvest of experience 
from a half century spent in teaching. 

I insert into the Recorp an article 
from the June 8 issue of the Bar Harbor 
Times which presents an interesting por- 
trayal of a very remarkable attainment: 
LEON LEwis WILL Brecin SEcOND Hatr Cren- 

TURY TEACHING aT BH 
(By LaRue Spiker) 

“You take a boy, explore with him an area 
of knowledge, and help him to use it in be- 
coming a man.” 

This is pedagogy at its best and is the basic 
teaching philosophy of a Bar Harbor man 
who completes 50 years of service in Bar 
Harbor High School this week. ? 

Leon Lewis came to the high school as 
an industrial arts teacher in April 1911 from 
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the Sloyd Teachers College in Boston and 
has taught in the same room ever since. 
This sets a record. Other teachers have 
taught at Bar Harbor as iong but none of 
them have worked their entire career in the 
same room in the same building. 

Mr. Lewis was_born at Bath and has lived 
in Maine his entire life. When he decided to 
become an industrial arts teacher, there were 
no colleges in e for training. instruc- 
tors in indus arts. The college he at- 
tended in Boston was connected with MIT. 

The high school here had no industrial 
arts course when he joined the staff. An 
art teacher had been helping a few students 
with some woodworking merely because she 
enjoyed the medium, but there was no or- 
ganized instruction in the field in Bar Har- 
bor at that time. Mr. Lewis developed the 
program in woodworking and drafting for 
the school when he came. 

He is looking forward to the day, although 
he anticipates that it will not occur until 
after he retires, when provision of more 
space will make possible an expansion of the 
industrial arts department in the high 
school. It will seem to him a kind of climax 
to his own years of teaching. 

We believe, however, that Mr. Lewis’ career 
is crowned with another kind of success, less 
tangible but probably of more critical value 
to the welfare of the community. 

Although it was not possible for him to 
estimate the number of children who have 
come to him for instruction, the number 
must add up to several hundred. That they 
were helped to enter the adult community 
with a more mature point of view toward 
life and work, there can be no doubt in view 
of his philosophy and teaching methods. 

The industrial arts have a particular ap- 
peal to some boys, Mr. Lewis pointed out. 
The boy can see something concrete in front 
of him which needs to be done, and, when 
it is finished, he can see a concrete accom- 
plishment. Basic to this in his teaching is 
the fact that things which need to be done 
should be done correctly. This means that 
children must learn certain standards of 
performance. Recognizing the value of 
craftsmanship is basic to satisfactory per- 
formance in any field whether it be man- 
ual or intellectual, and the standards set in 
one area tend to carry over into others. 

He has had both boys and girls in his 
classes. Generally speaking, he has found 
that girls achieve better performance in the 
beginning classes than do boys. It some- 
times takes boys until the second year to 
learn that skill is important and acquired, 
not the byproduct of slap-dash methods of 
work. 

In teaching, however, there is another 
element which underlies helping youngsters 
learn skills and standards of performance. 
It lies in helping the boy or girl to under- 
stand his value as a human being. A ca- 
pacity for this is one of the qualities of a 
great teacher, and it is, we believe, one of 
the most important achievements of Mr. 
Lewis’ 50 years of service. 

By the very nature of his subject matter, 
much of his classroom time has been de- 
voted to industrial instruction. Individual 
instruction correctly given can lead a stu- 
dent to but one conclusion: What I am and 
what I do are important. 

Mr. Lewis’ teaching has not stopped with 
this, however. Although his schedule of 
classroom teaching is heavy, his time and 
the facilities of his room have always been 
available to any youngster wanting extra 
help. 

“I put my time against theirs,” he said. 

That his free periods have never been really 
free is pretty conclusive evidence of the qual- 
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ity of Mr. Lewis’ teaching. Boys have gone 
on from his classes to become carpenters, to 
attend the Maine vocational school, and to 
undertake college training for teaching in- 
dustrial arts. 

It is the vast uncountei number, however, 
who have moved into th. adult community 
with better understanding of their own value 
who prove the contribution of half a century 
of integrity, kindness, and professional skill. 

Some 70 teachers and their guests ac- 
knowledged these values in Mr. Lewis’ 50 
years of teaching at a dinner in his honor 
held at the Bar Harbor Grill shortly before 
the close of school. 

“If the real truth were known, the value of 
this man’s work to the State of Maine can- 
not be estimated,” said Ralph C. Masterman 
in introducing Mr. Lewis. 

The group presented him with a finished 
piece of mahogany inset with 50 silver 
dollars. 

“I feel very humbled and very grateful,” 
he said in acknowledgement, “to have so 
many good friends in and out of school.” 

A number of other men and women who 
have taught in the Bar Harbor schools and 
are either now retired or not active profes- 
sionally were introduced and added their 
congratulations to Mr. Masterman’s. They 
were Mrs. Myrle Abbott, Miss Mabel Chase, 
Mrs. Ethel Conners, Miss Adelaide Hatch, 
Mrs. Helen Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Mansfield, Mrs. Ruth Masterman, Mrs. Sadie 
Simpson, Miss Freda Snow, Dr. Raymond 
Weymouth, and Mrs. Jean Turner. 

Mr. Masterman read a congratulatory tele- 
gram addressed to Mr. Lewis from John A. 
Snell, head of the bureau of vocational edu- 
cation in Augusta. 

“Congratulations on 50 years of service to 
the youth of your community for myself 
and associates in the department of educa- 
tion,” the wire stated. “I commend you for 
your dedication and wish you many more 
years of activity and happiness.” 

The dinner was emceed by Mrs. Mollie 
Reynolds, Mrs. W. Rea Horner was chair- 
man of the arrangements. 

The story told of the crafting of the gift 
to Mr. Lewis is symbolic. The turning and 
finish of the wood was done by one of his 
students. When the lad brought it to the 
teacher who had asked him to do it, there 
was a slight error in the workmanship, not 
an important one but a fault nevertheless. 
The teacher pointed out that for most peo- 
ple the work, satisfactory but not quite per- 
fect, would be acceptable, but he wondered 
whether almost was good enough for Mr. 
Lewis. The boy decided that it was not 
and did the work again. 

Although Mr. Lewis will go on teaching 
at least another year, retirement, when it 
comes, holds no fear for him. He has a 
number of hobbies which are absorbing and 
tend to keep him active. 

He has a lakeside camp on the mainland 
where he spends many’ pleasant hours gar- 
dening, working about the camp, and, we 
gather, just plain relaxing with friends and 
neighbors. He is also a fishing, hunting 
and camping addict as well as a baseball 
fan, and he enjoys playing bridge. 

Mr. Lewis is a charter member of the 
Forty Hayseeders, one of the oldest social 
organizations in Bar Harbor. This is the 
group which sponsors the annual Hayseed 
Ball, and Mr. Lewis has always been active 
on one committee or another in setting up 
the yearly event. 

After coming to Bar Harbor he married 

Nickels. They have one son, 
George, who is presently employed as a 
metallurgical engineer for an ‘aircraft com- 
pany in Texas. 


June 14 
No Defense for Our Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on June 13, David Lawrence 
points up another of the dangers to 
American citizens, created by the failure 
of the Kennedy administration to show 
any stamina in its dealings with Castro: 
No U.S. AcTION ON CUBAN PrraCy—JUSTICE 

DEPARTMENT RAPPED FOR FAILING To PRO- 

TEST HIJACKING OF AIRLINER 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Kennedy administration is likely to 
come in for some severe criticism because it 
is ignoring the right of American citizens, 
traveling on commercial planes, to be safe- 
guarded against attack in the air by citizens 
of foreign governments. 

The Department of Justice, which has been 
busily engaged in trying to get political favor 
by supporting the nonviolence crusades that 
provoke violence in the south, has not found 
time to do anything to secure the extradition 
of the Cuban pirate who attacked an Ameri- 
can passenger plane in the middle of its 
flight, jeopardizing the livés of the 10 other 
persons aboard, mostly Americans. 

On May 9, the National Airlines sent a let- 


ter to Attorney General Kennedy which read | 


as follows: 

“National Airlines’ flight 337, a scheduled 
revenue Convair 440 flight between Miami 
and Key West by way,.of Marathon, Fla., de- 
parted Marathon Airport at 3:34 p.m., e.s.t., 
Monday, May 1, 1961, for Key West. Aboard 
the flight, in addition to the crew of three, 
were eight pasengers. 

“Shortly after takoff, one of the passen- 
gers, carried on the manifest as Elpir Cofresi, 
forcibly entered the cockpit and ordered the 
pilot at gun point to overfly Key West and 
proceed to Havana, Cuba. The copilot was 
ordered to leave his-seat and take a place 
in the main cabin, while said Elpir Cofresi 
took over the copilot’s seat and through 
continued threatening display of the gun 
required the pilot. to proceed to Havana, 
Cuba, where a landing was subsequently 
effected at San Antonio de Los Banos at 
approximately 4:30 p.m., e.s.t. 

“The aircraft, of U.S. registry and flown 
by a scheduled U.S. carrier, with its passen- 
gers, was subjected to extreme hazard dur- 
ing the course of the flight into and subse- 
quently out of Cuba. The pilot at the com- 
mand of military personnel, was required to 
shut the engines down and remain within 
the airplane with the passengers, except for 
a short period of time, for approximately 
3 hours. . 

“Said Elpir Cofresi was ultimately de- 
planed with his baggage at the request of 
Cuban officials, and the flight released for 
@ circuitous return to Key West, Fla. 

“The crew and passengers were apparently 
courteously treated while on the ground at 
San Antonio de Los Banos. Detailed reports 
from the three crew members, supplement- 
ing interrogations given at Key West and 
Miami following arrival by agents of the 
bureau, are in hands of the Miami office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“It is respectfully requested that action 
be taken by the U.S. Government to obtain 


\ 
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extradition of said Elpir Cofresi to the 
United States that proper legal action may 
be taken for his unlawful actions.” 

The Department of Justice on May 18 re- 
plied that it would consider the extradition 
question only in the event that criminal 
charges are instituted in a Federal court in 
this country. 

Nothing was said to indicate that the act 
of piracy complained of had been drawn to 
the attention of the State Department for 
action. 

Plainly, here is a case where the Govern- 
ment of the United States, by failing to de- 
mand redress from Cuba, gives the impres- 
sion today that it is not going to protect 
American lives and property abroad. 

Here is a case, moreover, in which the lives 
of American citizens traveling in the air 
over their own territory were placed in dan- 
ger by an act of “invasion” by a national of 
a foreign state. Piracy of this kind is not 
immunized by any treaty, and it is within 
the right of the United States to take steps 
to gain satisfaction. 

A demand from this Government to the 
Cuban Government for the return of the 
criminal has not been made. Nor have any 
steps been planned in the event that the 
Cuban Government refuses to give up the 
man who committed the act of piracy. 

In connection with the episode, it is a mat- 
ter of interest to the American people that 
such an act of piracy was permitted within 
our own defense zone. The American pilot, 
who was forced to fly at the point of a gun, 
did his utmost to attract attention. He flew 
through restricted military areas between 
Miami and Key West and at abnormal alti- 
tudes as he took a zigzag course. It was 
learned later that he had been tracked by 
military radar, but no significance was at- 
tached to the flight because it appeared to 
be going away from the United States. This 
episode happened too close to a Communist 
base to be handled in such a careless way 
by American military authorities charged 
with the duty of observing what goes on in 
the air. 





Moral Comparison Between Nazi Offer To 
Trade Jews for Trucks and Castro Pro- 
posal To Exchange Cuban Prisoners for 
Tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the thought- 
ful editorial which appeared in the 
Knoxville Journal for Saturday, May 27, 
1961, entitled “Nazi Once Offered to 
Trade Jews for Trucks—the Morals of 
Dictator Castro Are Similar.” 

As this editorial clearly indicates, dic- 
tators like Adolf Hitler and Fidel Castro 
have thorough contempt for the lives of 
human beings. The world was shocked 
at the Nazi bloodbath, and yet some 
people in this country are prepared to 
support the same kind of immoral deal 
proposed by Castro. 

I commend the reading of this fine 
editorial to all Americans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


. 
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Nazis ONCE OFFERED TO TRADE JEWS FOR 
TrucKks—THE Morais OF DicTraToR CASTRO 
ARE SIMILAR 


History has many lessons for those who will 
heed them. The trouble is that we ignore 
more often than we heed. 

The thought just expressed was brought 
about by testimony given during the trial of 
Adolf Eichmann, accused of masterminding 
the murder of millions of Jews under the 
direction of Adolf Hitler. The story told 
through witnesses was that at one time the 
Nazi leaders had proposed to trade 1 million 
Jews for 10,000 trucks. The deal did not go 
through but the fact that Hitler and his men 
were willing to enter into such a transaction 
reveals the traditional contempt of the dic- 
tator for human lives and his willingness 
to enter into any sort of grisly bargain to 
maintain himself. 

Now we have a group of people in this 
country, acting with the encouragement of 
the President, who are proposing to trade 500 
tractors for 1,200 prisoners held by Dictator 
Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

We don’t expect to see this deal wrapped 
up. It has aroused revulsion throughout the 
country. But out of it comes the unmis- 
takable fact that in Castro we are dealing 
with a regime as callous and cruel as that 
of Hitler. Do not be deceived by the some- 
what higher ratio between human beings 
and mechanical equipment, that may be seen 
in the Castro deal as compared with that of 
Hitler’s lieutenants. It is all of the same 
stuff so far as morality is concerned. Dicta- 
tors have no morals, no scruples, no honor. 
They have one law. It is the law of self- 
preservation. 





House Joint Resolution 355—Railroad 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks, I include a statement by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
on June 9, 1961, on the subject of House 
Joint Resolution 355, concerning railroad 
mergers which I introduced in the House 
earlier this year: 

RAILWAY LABOR EXCUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION PrRoO- 
TESTS INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S 
DENIAL OF ANTITRUST DIVISION’S REQUEST 
IN Rat MERGER CASE 


The following resolution was adopted to- 
day by the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, representing 24 standard railroad 
labor organizations: 

“The Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion vigorously protests the action of. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in deny- 
ing to the Antitrust Division of the US. 
Department of Justice the few weeks’ addi- 
tional time it had requested in order to 
prepare testimony on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people in the pending proceedings. on 
the merger applications of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Seaboard Airline Railroad. 

“Speaking particularly for some 200,000 
railroad workers whose jobs are now threat- 
ened with extinction if the pending wide- 
spread railroad merger movement is allowed 
to proceed with such cavalier treatment of 
the public interest as is demonstrated by 
the Commission’s action in this instance, the 
Railway Labor Executive’s Association must 
denounce this denial as both inhuman and 
completely irresponsible. 
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“Many months of field hearings, compris- 
ing many mililons of words of highly tech- 
nical and conflicting testimony on the ACL- 
SAL merger proposal were completed late in 
May. The Antitrust Division asked only that 
it be given until 30 days after the last hear- 
ing closed to study the voluminous record 
and to formulate its evidence, exhibits, and 
testimony on behalf of the American people. 
Certainly, this amount of time cannot he 
regarded as unreasonable, particularly when 
it is remembered that the railroads spent 
several years of study in preparing their 
complex case in support of the merger. Al- 
though it had previously told Congress that 
it is in no hurry to approve mergers, the ICC 
granted the Antitrust Division only until 
June 5 to prepare its case, which—as the 
Justice Department informed the Commis- 
sion—was obviously too short a time in view 
of the mass of evidence to be analyzed. 

“The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the American people 
their right to have their interest in prevent- 
ing the growth of monopoly and the destruc- 


’ tion of competition fully represented by their 


designated governmental representative, the 
Antitrust Division. It is all the more ir- 
responsible in view of the fact that the rec- 
ord before the Commission shows that the 
SAL-ACL merger, if approved, would do 
grave harm to competing railroads, result 
in the tearing up of over 1,100 miles of rail- 
road line, deprive railroad services to scores 
of communities, create new depressed areas 
and seriously weaken the Nation’s defense 
capacity in the very area which current de- 
velopments in Cuba and the Caribbean make 
particularly crucial. 

“The Commission’s refusal to grant even 
a few weeks’ delay so that the Antitrust Di- 
vision could prepare its case on behalf of 
the public underscores the need for imme« 
diate enactment of pending legislation which 
would suspend the power of the ICC to ap- 
prove further railroad mergers until the end 
of 1962 so that there will be adequate time 
for Congress to investigate the inadequacies 
of present procedures and laws governing 
railroad mergers and to enact remedial legis- 
lation to protect the public interest. 

“Shortly after House Joint Resolution 355 
was introduced in Congress, the Commission 
sent letters opposing this legislation to 
Chairman Oren Harris of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Chairman WARREN MAGNUSON of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, arguing that this 
action to suspend its powers was not needed 
because, it said, it does not intend. to act 
finally on any major merger cases, with but 
two relatively minor exceptions, until after 
Congress adjourns next year. 

“This declaration that the Commission 
would not act in haste simply does not square 
with its action in refusing the Antitrust Di- 
vision a few weeks additional time to pre- 
pare the case for the public. By denying 
the Justice Department’s request, the IOC 
has made clear that its promises to congres- 
sional leaders that it will protect the public 
interest are only promissory notes which 
must be greatly discounted because the Com- 
mission is unwilling to back up its obliga- 
tions with adequate collateral in the way of 
required actions. 

“Congress, which delegated responsibility 
to protect the public interest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, should at once 
make clear that it will not allow the public 
interest in railroad merger cases to be 
brushed aside by indifference such as the 
ICC has now exhibited. It can do this by 
adopting House Joint Resolution 355, thereby 
suspending the Commission’s authority to 
act in railroad mergers until Congress has 
time to investigate and enact legislation 
adequate to protect the national interest.” 
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Nebraskans: A Friendly People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we 
Nebraskans are a_friendly people. We 
like people. We try to make them feel 
at ease when they visit our State. We 
are pleased when non-Nebraskans give 
recognition to our friendliness. 

Such recognition is to be found in an 
article in the Empire section of the Den- 
wer Post of Sunday, June 11. Entitled 
“Arlene Deen’s Bridge of Friendship,” 
the article tells of the pleasures enjoyed 
by a young Filipino woman when she 
visited Nebraska under a Bridge of 
Friendship program. It was arranged 
by Clark Fuller of Sidney, Nebr., ener- 
getic chairman of the Rotary Fellowship 
Committee of Nebraska District 563 of 
Rotary International, and by Eugenio 
Padua, his opposite number in the Ma- 
nila Rotary Club. This article was called 
to my attention by our colleague, the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. AtL- 
LoTT], who himself has testified often as 
to the quality of Nebraska hospitality. 

So that all may have an opportunity 
to read of the friendly delights of the 
State of Nebraska, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I referred may be printed with 
these remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARLENE Deren’s BrincE OF FRIENDSHIP 

_ (By Arlene A. Deen) 

The Frontier Airline stewardess wore a 
puzzled frown. “Young lady, this is North 
Platte, Nebr. You are getting eff here, aren't 

ou?” 
was frozen in my seat. My family ‘was 
pow 7,000 miles away * * * what if the 
Nebraska Rotary Club had fergotten about 
their visitor from the Philippines? Suppose 
Western Union hadn’t delivered the tele- 
gram? Rotarians are an intelligent, success- 
ful and mature group; would they listen to 
what I had to say at their meetings? And 
how about racial prejudice? Would the 
women impatiently brush me aside? All 
those stories I’d heard * * * whatif * * *. 

Someone was speaking. “Name is James 
Adams. District governor of Rotary. Wel- 
come to the United States.” 

It was a warm, friendly voice and my fears 
were pushed back, for the moment. 

Adams continued: “The Daily’ Telegraph 
wants an interview and pictures at 1 o’clock. 
At 2:30 station KODY will have you on the 
air. Oh, don’t look so frightened, it won’t 
be difficult. We just want to learn more 
about the Philippines. You'll have to rush 
back here by 3 o’clock. The Rotary-Anns 
will be ‘over for coffee; they want to meet 
you since they can’t come to the meeting 
tonight. ‘You see, we have your schedule all 
worked out for the next 15 weeks.” 

And so he had. I was to stay a week in 





speeches 

to fill up my week, along with exciting 
ts to see and places to visit. I was 
and learn the American way of 


In a few hours, I had my first bus ride. 
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A dime and a nickel disappeared into a con- 
traption whose churning and noisy gurgling 
fascinated me. In Manila, you are allowed 
to settle down in your seat before the con- 
ductor—always a, girl in jeans—comes for- 
ward to collect your 10 centavos. 

At the supermarket, the low, low prices 
of things almost drove me wild. I din’t see 
very many things priced over 50 cents. 
American goods coming into my ‘country 
have a luxury tax and a transportation tax, 
making prices almost prohibitive. 

At the town of Broken Bow, Clyde and 
Mabel Beck drove me about the countryside. 
Clyde patiently explained new things like 
alfalfa, milo, hay, and soil banks. I learned 
that surplus wheat was a problem. It was a 
most disturbing sight to see a tractor actu- 
ally mowing down and destroying full-grown 
wheat. My thoughts immediately flashed 
back to Hong Kong, where a year ago I had 
seen sampans crowded with ill-fed refugees 
from Red China. 

Machines were everywhere. I saw one to 
pull out weeds. Another distributed liquid 
fertilizers. One took care of corn via its 
three arms, shooting off husks through one, 
cobs through another, and shelled corn 
through its third. , Such a machine at home 
would gather fascinated spectators for weeks. 
Plowing in most small farms of the Philip- 
pines consists of walking behind a primitive 
plow pulled by a carabao (water buffalo). 
Recently, however, tractors have been intro- 
duced but only huge plantations buy them. 

We drove about the countryside all day 
but didn’t see a single Indian brave. 

In Lexington, a Rotarian whom I didn’t 
know was a doctor, got up and asked me 
about the medical situation in the Orient. 
I said that doctors in Asia charged excessive 
rates and made plenty. of money. It took 
me a while to figure out why everyone 
laughed so loud and so long. 

In Kearney, Dr. Malcolm Wilcox asked 
about the polio death rate in my country. 
I was totally unprepared for the question as 
polio is almost nonexistent there. Horrified 
that I had never heard of and much less 
ever received a polio shot, Dr. Wilcox 
marched me into his office first thing the 
next morning. 

On to another town. 

“Coffee party with the Women’s Business 
and Professional Club this morning, the 
Kiwanis Club this noon, that horribly in- 
quisitive reporter this afternoon, why, you 
must be mentally exhausted, child, doing 
this week after week. Come, let me buy you 
a hat. That will perk you up.” So saying, 
Mrs. Arthur Jensen, gently and understand- 
ingly steered me to town. And I had been 
worried about the American women. 

Shopping certainly perked me up. Hats, 
hats, hats. Having worn nothing but black 
Spanish veils, I tried on the red hats, the 
dashing blues, the cute ones, the wide- 
brimmed ones, the striking pinks, and the 
white feathery ones. Deciding on one hat 
was a nigh-impossible task. 

I walked into Penney’s and bought low- 
heeled shoes. As I got ready to pay for them, 
@ man named Ralph Elliot appeared from 
behind the counter. “Tell you what young 
lady,” he said. “You save your money for 
something else. This is a gift from a Ro- 
tarian to his guest.” 

I rushed to radio station KCNI (keep 
central Nebraska informed). An adroit in- 
terviewer put me at ease. 2 

“Yes, there are really 7,000 islands in the 
Philippines. No, we do not have any kind of 
cold weather. T ture is steady all year 
round at 96° to 100°. It never dips below 
70°. Grass skirts? No, of course not. That’s 
for Hawaiian girls. Our native dress is called 
a Balintawak. It’s a tight sarong, wide- 
necked and has butterfly wings. Yes, I wore 
it to the Rotary meeting last night. Our 
native foods? Well, we eat rice three times 
a day. And the main dishes, pork or beef, 


are very highly seasoned. Yes, that’s right, 
I do find American food quite bland.” 
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My tour went on. While absorbing the 
American way of life, I also formed firm and 
lasting friendships with families. I was 
placed in homes of ranchers, superintend- 
ents, agricultural teachers, bankers, auc- 
tioneers, and wheat magnates. In Cozad, 
with the Steven family, I found myself in 
the invigorating and familiar atmosphere of 
books, journalism, and printer’s ink—plus a 
liberal splattering of cereal, basehall bats, 
and cocker spaniels. If I had subconsci- 
ously held back from being won over by the 
people of Nebraska so far, the Stevens defi- 
nitely tore the last of any barriers down. 
There was so much love and affection in the 
house that the family easily and graciously 
drew in outsiders too. When Mrs. Dorothy 
Jo Steven wasn’t reading and preparing for 
the book reviews that she gave around the 
State, she would occasionally play the pianp. 
Davy, Christy and Donna and I would gather 
around and try to sing. Goldie, the dog, 
would throw back her head and let out her 
best howl. 

In spite of the abundance of electrical ap- 
pliances in her home, Dorothy Jo made me 
promise to send her three houseboys for 
Christmas once I was home in the Philip- 
pines. 

Clark Fuller, chairman of the Rotary Fel- 
lowship Committee, Nebraska District 563, 
arrived to take me to Sidney. At last I met 
the man responsible for my being in the 
United States. Air mail letters and cables 
had flown between the Fuller Bar-None 
Ranch in Sidney and the Manila Rotary 
Club’s Eugenio Padua to complete arrange- 
ments for the “bridge of friendship” pro- 


gram. 

“The different clubs have been sending in 
their reports on your progress around the 
State,” Puller said. “I see that you've been 
shown Hastings’ House of Yesterday, Min- 
den’s Pioneer Village, the Kearney Boys 
Training School, and lakes, dams, manmade 
forests, feedlots, rodeos and even a ghost 
town. There must not be anything left for 
us to show you—but the sandhills.” 

“But how about the Indians?” I asked. 

There were peals of laughter and a few 
miles later, we finally saw them in Ogallala. 
Here East met the true West amidst color- 
ful feathers, bells on the feet and tum-tum 
of drums. 

The 288-mile drive to Sidney was tiring but 
there were many things on the road that are 
never seen in the Orient—huge moving vans, 
trailer houses, trucks carrying combines, and 
transports with five or six cars. American 
cars in the Philippines arrive in parts and 
are assembled by local factories. 

The Rotary meeting at Sidney began 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. I no longer carried 
a stackful of notes. The questions were 
relatively easy to answer... Did we have cof- 
fee plantations in the islands? Did the peo- 
ple in the Orient agree with the views ex- 
pressed in “The Ugly American’’? Do all 
Filipinos have flat feet? What had 50 years 
of American occupation done for the coun- 
try? Would I sing a Filipino song? Why 
was Magsaysay appealing to the masses? 

A voice from the back row: “Do you intend 
to write a book on your travels through 
Nebraska?” 

“Yes, and the title, with apologies to Mr. 
Art Linkletter, will be, “Americans Ask the 
Darndest Questions.” 

After the question-answer period, I pre- 
sented the Philippine Rotary banner to Pres- 
ident George Taylor “with warm and sincere 
greetings” from the 38 Rotary Clubs in my 
country. Receiving in turn the Sidney ban- 
ner, I acknowledged the moment as a very 
proud one for me. 

I said: “Very few people are aware that 
during the 1898 Spanish-American war and 
right after the famous battle of Manila Bay, 
the first Americans to set foot on Philippine 
soil were soldiers of the Nebraska regiment. 
Tonight, I am repaying that visit.” 

The 15 weeks were almost over. In one 
of the last towns, Kimball, I stayed with 
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Ruth and Ira Blakeslee. Eleven-year-old 
Jolene uncomplainingly gave up her bed- 
room and moved in with younger sister, 
Jincy. Every morning, bright and very early, 
5-year-old Jincy would come in and hug me 
awake murmuring “I like you. You'll stay 
with us 17 years, won't you?” Yet, back 
home, the general belief is that American 
kids are always brats. When we were young 
and misbehaving, the servants, who could 
never lay a hand on us, resorted to calling 
us “American brat.” 

Ira Blakeslee introduced me to the club 
members, telling them that I had been help- 
ing out at his Dairy Queen stand. He mar- 
veled that I had learned quickly to put a 
“curl on top.” Another Rotarian got up and 
to everyone’s merriment, fined Mr. Blakeslee 
$5 for “free advertising.” 

It was time to say goodby. 

“I am really sorry that my tour is now 
coming to an end,” I said. “Looking back, 
I find that the experience was truly educa- 
tional, stimulating, satisfying, and certainly 
challenging.” 

Three months ago, Rotary was a meaning- 
less word but now I am so very proud that 
I have been an instrument of the great or- 
ganization in a small way, that I have. been 

@the personal contact between my people 
and the people of Nebraska. Rotary is right. 
Personal contact is the powerful weapon 
against misunderstanding between nations. 
I must confess that I, along with several 
millions in Asia, held misconceptions about 
the United States * * * of spoiled women 
playing bridge every afternoon, of wild cock- 
tail parties each evening, of children never 
obeying their parents and carrying knives 
in all their pockets, of lush living and com- 
plete unawareness of peoples and countries 
outside the world of the United States. 

I have seen housewives play bridge, yes, 
but it was not every single afternoon in 
the week. I have seen for myself how hard- 
working a housewife can be for her husband 
and her children. I have seen for myself 
the wealth of love between Russ and Doris 
Ewers of Broken Bow, and the depth of sac- 
rifices underlying their close family life. It 
is a closeness such as I never imagined was 
possible in the United States of my miscon- 
ceptions. I remember with feeling a reputed 
millionaire driving miles out of his way to 
bring a letter to me, a homesick guest from 
@ foreign land; Bea Holden frantically sew- 
ing up my blue dress which an unfeeling 
washing machine ripped wide open; the 
wives hovering over and excitedly decorating 
a welcome cake; Mrs. Shada fashioning a 
corsage of fresh red roses; the man who was 
sick in bed and yet who fixed my sunglasses 
in the few moments I had left before push- 
ing on to anoiner town, and the countless 
number of families who opened their hearts 
and their houses to a total stranger—these 
were not examples of unfeeling, insensitive, 
rich Americans. 

I have come to love Nebraska, this State, 
as Willa Cathers said: “with all its newness 
and vigor, its magnitude and monotony, its 
richness and lack of variety, its strength and 
its crudeness, its high seriousness and self- 
confidence, its egotism and its nobility.” 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH ' 


or 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it is not 


possible to describe adequately the many 
great qualities of the man we honor to- 
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day. The Speaker, Sam Raysurn, of 
Bonham, Tex., United States of America, 
is a warm human being who loves his 
fellow men. He is a proud citizen of 
Bonham and the congressional district 
he has represented so long and so well. 
He is a loyal Texan deeply conscious 
of his Southern heritage.. He is an 
American patriot who understands the 
aspirations of the many different peoples 
of our country and of the world. 

He has served the cause of free men 
with courage and compassion for more 
than 50 years. He is the wisest leader 
our House of Representatives has ever 
had. He ranks very high in all respects 
among those who have led free men in 
any country, at any time in all history. 

To serve with Speaker Raysurn is an 
opportunit, a privilege, and a joy. 


A Federal Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE geF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter of a constituent from 
Billings,’Mont., I make ‘available to all of 
those who are interested some facts and 
figures compiled by the writer and other 
interested people on one of the Govern- 
ment’s projects. 

President JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Although the 
Federal Government is amply supplied with 
all the office space it needs, and at very rea- 
sonable rental rates, the General Services 
Administration seems insistent on increas- 
ing the cost of Government (in violation of 
your announced policy to eliminate waste), 
and at the same time to disrupt the office- 
rental-economy of this small western town, 
by building an expensive and unnecessary 
Federal office building in Billings. 

It might be pertinent to point out that 
more and more segments of industry are 
finding it more profitable to lease both real 
property and equipment, rather than to tie 
up much needed capital in outright owner- 
ship. 

To identify the writer, I am a son-in-law 
of Robert Frost, and I own and operate the 
Office building in Billings that is occupied by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Like other 
building owners in Billings, I have only re- 
cently made extensive additions to my build- 
ing, and these were only possible because 
GSA agents verbally assured us that no Fed- 
eral building could be either justified or con- 
templated for 10 to 20 years. The mortgage 
obligations that I had to assume to make 
these GSA required changes were very sub- 
stantial. 

Using the GSA’s own figures, and its pro- 
posed 40-year amortization rate, and if the 
Government continues to rent the same 
space it is now occupying in Billings, over 
the 40-year period, fhe cost to the taxpayers 
of America would amount to just $5,981,360, 
but the cost of building, maintaining, and 
operating the proposed Federal building 
would, over the same 40-year period, cost the 
same taxpayers some. $17,525,180, or nearly 
$11,543,820 more than if private enterprise is 
left to do the job, as it is now doing in 
Billings. These figures were arrived at as 
follows: 
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The sum of $149,534 is the annual rental 
the Government now pays for office space 
in Billings. This sum includes all costs of 
building operation, such as building mainte~- 
nance, janitors, janitorial supplies, insur- 
ance, taxes and all utilities. 

The sum of $782,356.40 is the total prop- 
erty tax building owners would pay at pres- 
ent rates over a 40-year period (building 
owners now pay about $19,558.91 in local 
property taxes annually, and in addition, they 
also pay income, and other taxes). 

The sum of $5,981,360 is the total, at pres- 
ent rates, Government would pay out for 
rent in 40 years. 

The sum of $6,516,000 is the estimated cost 
of the proposed Federal building. 

The sum of $5,009,180 is the total sum the 
Government would pay out as interest as 40 
years, based on the going rate of 3% percent. 

The sum of $6 million is a conservative 
estimate of the cost of operating the pro- 
posed Federal building over a 40-year period. 
(This figure might be arguable as to exact 
amount, but even if it were entirely elimi- 
nated, the balance would still favor private 
enterprise but, of course, costs of janitors, 
supplies, utilities, etc. cannot be eliminated.) 

The sum of $17,525,180 then would be the 
total cost to the Government and taxpayérs 
if the proposed Federal building is con- 
structed over the next 40 years. 

The sum of $11,534,820 would be the sav- 
ings to the taxpayers and Government if 
the building space needed by the Govern- 
ment is supplied by private building owners, 
as is now the case. 

The Government would pay no taxes on 
this proposed building, nor would it phr- 
chase insurance, supplies, or other commod- 
ities, from local businessmen, for all would 
be shipped in from a central Government- 
owned warehouse. In contrast, local build- 
ing owners pay property, income, unemploy- 
ment, and other taxes, and they buy all their 
insurance, supplies, etc., from local busi- 
nessmen, thereby helping to increase the tax 
base of their State and Nation. Private 
building owners are also contributors to the 
many charitable and civic enterprises that 
help to make a community. I, myself, always 
buy 10 to 12 YMCA memberships, and 
only last year, for instance, donated more 
than $2,000 in equipment to the local Catho- 
lic and Mormon Churches, though I am a 
member of neither. 

How can we operate a capitalistic system 
where there are no profits, one might ask? 

I therefore ask that private enterprise be 
given a chance, and that this proposed, un- 
necessary Federal building be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILiarp E. FRASER. 


Editorial Comment by Manchester Union 
Leader on Proposal for Release of 1,200 
Cuban Rebels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a guest édi- 
torial from the Indianapolis News, 
which -appeared in the Manchester 
Union Leader on Wednesday, May 31, 
1961, entitled “What Goes on Here?” 

This editorial points out clearly the 
dangers of submitting to Castro’s black- 
mail. If, as the editorial suggests, Castro 
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is trying to see how far he can push us, 
then he has won his point. It is, indeed, 
time that we flex our national muscles 
and return to the days of Charles C. 
Pinckriey and Patrick Henry. I think 


all Americans will agree that no peace is 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price 


of blackmail. 
I urge that this editorial be read care- 


fully by all thoughtful people. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Wat GoEs ON HERE? 


As of this writing, self-appointed private 
citizens’ groups—the most notable headed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Mil- 
ton Eisenhower—are raising money for the 
release of some 1,200 Cuban rebels, captured 
-during the recent unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue their homeland from Communist rule. 
The money, $20 million, will be used to pur- 
chase tractors or bulldozers for Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Red regime. 

One newspaper, supporting the idea of a 
trade with Castro, declared in a front page 
editorial that it believes “a human life is 
worsh more than a machine,” and so do we. 
*But if, for the purpose of preserving human 
lives, we submit to Castro’s brazen blackmail 
attempt, we will be opening the door to every 
future tyrant and bully boy, large or small, 
who decides to make a laughing stock out of 
the United States. Also there is the little 
matter of the law, conveniently overlooked 
by the State Department, prohibiting private 
citizens from negotiating with foreign gov- 
ernments. The activities of these self-ap- 
pointed committees, unofficially supported by 
our Government, are unprecedented in our 
own history or in the history of interna- 
tional diplomacy. . 

Castro is not offering this deal because he 
especially needs 500 tractors, although he 
certainly could put them to good use in help- 
ing to solve his dire farm problem. He of- 
fered the deal precisely because he and his 
Communist bosses want to see exactly how 
far they can push the United States before it 
stops acting like a sniveling coward and once 
again flexes its national muscles. Why else 
did Havana radio gloatingly announce that 
Castro would deal only with the United 
States—and remember, the 1,200 prisoners 
are Cubans, not U.S. citizens—and not with 
a neutral country. 

What happened to that national pride we 
displayed; when after the unsavory French 
foreign minister Talleyrand demanded a 
bribe as the price of negotiating with the 
United States, our envoy Charles C. Pinckney 
replied with his memorable, “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
What happened to the courage displayed by 
our Nation in 1853, when, after Austria kid- 
naped a former citizen who had since taken 
out his first U.S. citizenship papers, an 
American war sloop pulled into the harbor 
of Smyrna (where the prisoner was being 
held) and its commander ordered the Aus- 
trian commander to return the man or face 
immediate consequences? (Naturally, the 
man was returned.) 

How different today. It’s bad enough we 
supplied the push to the rebel invasion of 
Cuba, and then lacked the courage to see it 
through to victory. It’s bad enough that we 
allow Castro to insult our Nation, and pub- 
licly declare his island a part of the Soviet 
bloc. But to pay blackmail to his Commu- 
nist government, just days after both our 
President and our Hotise of Representatives 
agree that it constitutes “a clear and pres- 
ent danger” to our sovereignty, is nothing 
short of fantastic. 

Patrick Henry once asked his fellow men, 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
— at the price of chains and slav- 
ery ? - 


HTT be 
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Today, 186 years later, during which time 
we have grown from an infant nation of un- 
limited courage to a mighty nation which 
appears suddenly to have lost her national 
conscience, we might ask whether life is so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of blatant blackmail? We think 
not. 

Shades of George Washington, shades of 
Patrick Henry, shades of Thomas Jefferson, 
shades of Capt. John Paul Jones, shades of 
Admiral Farragut, shades of Abraham Lin- 
coln, shades of Teddy Roosevelt, shades of 
Iwo Jima and Anzio. 

What in heaven’s name goes on here in the 
home of the free and the land of the brave? 





Hold High That Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Flag Day, the anniversary of Old Glory’s 
birth and the day when we should re- 
dedicate ourselves to all of the noble pre- 
cepts that have been woyen into its shin- 
ing folds in all these years of our inde- 
pendence. This emblem of our freedom 





should be flying high from every flag- | 


staff where Americans gather around the 
world and each heart should beat high 
with the reaffirmation of those stalwart 
forebearers of ours who “pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred hon- 
or” in defense of the liberties which this 
glorious banner symbolizes. 

But something tragic has happened. 
Around the world today our flag is being 
treated with disrespect—in many places 
literally trampled under foot. And here 
at home a listless, apathetic citizenry 
seem indifferent to its message, seem to 
care little that our prestige, which Old 
Glory personifies, has reached its lowest 
ebb. I say again “What has happened? 
Why have our leaders allowed our Nation 
to be reviled and pushed about? Why 
have we failed to measure up to those 
responsibilities of citizenship for which 
our national emblem stands?” 

First, here at home we are being led 
willy-nilly into the labyrinth which is the 
welfare state. As a people we are being 
systematically taught to look to Uncle 
Sam with our hands outstretched, to 
count on him to do for us the things we 
should be doing for ourselves, as witness 
that as of this very moment we are em- 
barked upon new and fearsome plans 
which will subsidize and regiment us in 
the flelds of housing and education. 

Yes, at this very moment we are al- 
ready committed to another -goal of 
deficit financing which will take us one 
more step along the path of insolvency 
at the end of which Nikita Khrushchev 
has promised to bury us. 

How long, O Lord,ehow long? How 
long are we to turn away in shamefaced 
disgust when we see our leadership fail in 
those things upon which our national 
prestige depends? You know the list: 
failure to cope with Castro, an unwise 
and unprepared meeting with Khru- 
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shchev, indecision in Laos, a supine ac- 
quiesence in the infamous tractor black- 
mail, an inept emissary meeting rebuff 
after rebuff south of the border. I say 
again with prayerful supplication, ‘““How 
long, O Lord, how long?”’ 

And what does Old Glory say to us on 
this the anniversary of her birth? To 
me she says, “Stand up to those dictators 
and tell them that we have gone as far 
as we intend to go down appeasement’s 
pathway. Say with firmness : to the 
Kremlin’s bloody bully “one more agres- 
sive move in our direction and you will 
have had it.” And to our wishy-washy 
allies, to those equivocating neutrals, to 
our wavering neighbors in this hemis- 
phere, “Make up your minds and make 
them up quickly or off our handout list 
you go.” And Old Glory, who has 
watehed over our destinies these 185 
years, knows that a determined and forti- 
fied America—fortified spiritually, eco- 
nomically and militarily—will never have 
to fight. 





Uxbridge Honors Old Glory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the land today, June 14, the Nation 
proudly unfurls the American flag in 
honor of Flag Day with special flag me- 
morial exercises in many of our cities 
and towns, large and small. 

This year Flag Day takes on an added 
significance in the historic town of Ux- 
bridge in the lovely Blackstone Valley 
of Massachusetts because the American 
flag now flies day and night in this beau- 
tiful New England community. A friend 
a constituent of mine, a prominent vét- 
eran and citizen, Rosaire Rajotte of the 
neighboring town of Northbridge, in- 
forms me that the successful campaign 
to have the flag at full staff 24 hours a 
day is largely due to the untiring efforts 
of a former U.S. Marine, Herman D. 
Arnold of Uxbridge, who is commander 
of the local Veterans of Foreign Wars 
post. 

The flag was flown day and night at 
Uxbridge for the first time this past 
Memorial Day when the town became 
the second Massachusetts community to 
honor Old Glory in this manner. The 
city of Worcester has paid a similar tri- 
bute to the American flag since Armistice 
Day, 1933; when the flag was raised be- 
fore the World War Memorial to be 
flown night and day_ever since. 

The flag at Worcester is illuminated 
by spotlights installed at the new World 
War Memorial completed at Lincoln 
Square in Worcester in 1959 after ex- 
tensive road relocation and highway im- 
provements in the Lincoln Square area. 

While Worcester and Uxbridge are the 
only two communities in Massachusetts 
to fly the American flag night and day, 
there are several other places in the 
country where a similar tribute is paid 
to the flag. 
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During World War I, it was decided 
for patriotic reasons that there should 
be one building in the United States 
over which the flag should always be 
flown. Our own US. Capitol building 
was selected for this honor. 

Later, the flag was flown day and 
night over the grave of Francis Scott Key 
at Frederick, Md., and at Fort McHenry, 
in Baltimore, Md., as a fitting tribute to 
the original Star Spangled Banner. 

At the present time, there is under 
consideration a proposal to have the 
American flag flown 24 hours a day at 
the famed U.S. Marine Corps War Me- 
morial which takes its inspiration from 
the inspiring action photograph of flag 
raising on Iwo Jima’s Mount Suribachi, 
one of the famous incidents of World 
War I. 

Like the tributes of Uxbridge and 
Worcester to Old Glory, this honor of 
the flag day and night at the Marine 
Corps War Memorial which overlooks 
Washington near the Virginia side of 
Memorial Bridge, would provide a most 
fitting tribute to the dedicated service of 
all marines to our Nation since 1775 in 
defense of the flag. 


Mr. Rajotte informs me that Com-. 


mander Arnold of the Uxbridge VFW 
post has served as commander for four 
consecutive terms. He is credited by Mr. 
Rajotte as the leader of the campaign 
in Uxbridge to have the flag flown day 
and night under lights, thus making the 
town the first small community in the 
United States to pay this honor to our 
flag. 

Commander Arnold served in World 
War II and in Korea. He wears the Pur- 
ple Heart and a cluster, having been 
wounded twice in action. 

I am pleased to salute and commend 
Commander Arnold and the member- 
ship of the Uxbridge VFW post for their 
effective contributions to their commu- 
nity, the State and the Nation, and on 
this hallowed Flag Day offer my own 
fervent tribute of loyalty and affection. 
May Old Glory under God wave until 
the end of time over our free and ever 
greater, stronger and happier Nation. 





Kennedy’s Fatal Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
President Kennedy’s handling of the 
Cuban situation, and the cost to our 
future position in the world, are dis- 
cussed by Gould Lincoln in his article 
as it appeared on June 13 in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Cusa Moves Intro U.S. Po.ttrics 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Efforts to keep the Cuban problem. out of 
partisan politics are fast going down the 
drain. Both President Kennedy and former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower have at- 
tempted in the past to avoid this in the in- 
terest of a united front by this country in 
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dealing with vital foreign affairs. Republi- 
can National Chairman Wiri1i1am E. MILLer, 
Member of Congress from New York, how- 
ever, has brought the Cuban issue—as be- 
tween the two political parties—right out 
into the open. His vehicle was his state- 
ment in a television and radio interview 
with Senators Scotr and CriarkK of Penn- 
sylvania that President Kennedy had re- 
voked an Eisenhower plan to give the anti- 
Castro Cuban invaders air support. The 
Republican chairman said this was a fatal 
mistake on the part of President Kennedy— 
since he (Kennedy) had permitted the Cu- 
ban invasion and had allowed American 
support. of the venture. Mr. Kennedy’s 
second mistake, Mr. MILER insisted, was to 
announce at the time of the invasion that 
the United States would use none of its 
Armed Forces to aid an invasion. In view 
of that statement, Mr. Mriter argued, how 
could any one expect anti-Castro Cubans in 
the island to rise up again the dictator? 

It was Senator JosePH S. CLarkK, Democrat, 
who first broached the subject of the.Eisen- 
hower plan for the invasion of Cuba during 
the interview with Chairman Mruer. As 
Secretary of the Interior Udall did soon 
after the invasion of Cuba failed, Senator 
CLarRK charged that the invasion plan had 
been inherited by President Kennedy from 
the Eisenhower administration. He added 
that if Mr. Kennedy had agreed to use 
U.S. Armed Forces we would have violated 
our treaty obligations and that we would 
have been permanently in the doghouse with 
other Latin American nations. Mr. MILLEr’s 
response came quickly. While Mr. MiLLeR 
did not say it, there is strong belief that 
had Mr. Eisenhower been in the White House 
when the anti-Castro invasion took place, 
the invaders would have had air and naval 
support—or there would have been no 
invasion. 


BLACK EYE FOR UNITED STATES 


The Cuban invasion fiasco has been a black 
eye for the Kennedy administration that 
will not down. Mr. Kennedy showed his 
courage when he took on his own shoulders 
the responsibility immediately after Secre- 
tary Udall made his statement that the 
whole affair had been handed Mr. Kennedy 
by the Eisenhower administration; that the 
plans had been made under Mr. Eisenhower 
and inherited by Mr. Kennedy to carry out. 
It was a courageous statement by President 
Kennedy and General Eisenhower declined to 
be critical, declaring that the country should 
back President Kennedy in any efforts he 
made to clean up the Cuban situation. 


Nothing has so far been done to clean up 
that situation. President Kennedy's trip to 
Europe to meet with President de Gaulle, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and Premier 
Khrushchev shoved the Cuban problem into 
the background for a time. But it is clear 
from reports from all parts of the country 
that Americans are exercised, disgruntled 
and humiliated. The Castro proposal to 
trade 1,200 Cuban invaders for 500 Amer- 
ican-made tractors and the support given 
the proposal by President Kennedy—as a 
private citizen—aroused still further criti- 
cism of the administration. Democratic sup- 
porters of the President have done their 
best to gloss the thing over by saying that 
Castro has lost ground in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries by his callous and cynical 
proposal to barter human beings for 
machines. 


EFFORTS IN HEMISPHERE 


The only plan so far advanced by the Ken- 
nedy administration to deal with Castro and 
his pro-Communist government has been to 
give economic aid to the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and to persuade the Organ- 
ization of American States to go along with 
an anti-Castro, anti-Communist program. 
President Kennedy sent Adlai Stevenson, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, on a tour 
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of the republics to the south of us to see 
what could be done to improve our relations. 
The reports from this trip so far have given 
no hope that the OAS will do anything about 
Castro and his government in Cuba. 

Red Russia’s Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
is keeping the spotlight now on West Berlin 
and Germany, on Laos and on nuclear test- 
ban talks. Meanwhile, the Communist drive 
to take over completely the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba goes forward, very much as 
the Communists operated to take over the 
China mainland. In addition, Castro and 
his government are receiving a lot of sym- 
pathy and support from liberals and so- 
called intellectuals in this country, who urge 
the United States to give the Cuban dictator 
pretty nearly everything he wants. 

So far it’s a gloomy outlook. If the Com- 
munists take over Cuba, as they have vir- 
tually done already, it is going to be a Her- 
culean task to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism into other Latin American nations. 
The United States, as leader of the free 
world, can scarcely regard such a prospect 
with indifference. 

Democratic claims that armed interven- 
tion-in Cuba by this country would have 
been and would be a violation of treaty 
obligations are not so clear when it is re- 
called that part of our treaty obligations~ 
with the OAS is to keep communism out of 
the Western Hemisphere. Also, what did 
President Kennedy mean when he told 
Castro he (Kennedy) would not abandon 
Cuba to communism? 





Pride in Our National Achievements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel for Wed- 
nesday, June 7, the “Good Evening” 
column by Clifford B. Ward points up a 
situation which I think needs to be 
brought to the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. I include the column herewith: 

Someone, in a position to exercise national 
influence, should attempt to cultivate 4 
national emotion which is legitimate and 
which we have been downgrading too long, 
namely pride in our national achievements. 

There are a lot of things wrong with us 
as a nation, but there are more things that 
are right with us than even the greatest 
political dreamers of the past would ever 
have been able to imagine. 

This is and has been for a very long time 
the greatest nation in the world, not only 
materially, but in such things as opportun- 
ity and human freedom. 

I suspect that even Dictator Khrushchev, 
one of the worst enemies of our system, must 
envy at times, not only our capacity to pro- 
duce material things but to provide an at- 
mosphere of freedom where, if a man can 
convince a sufficient number of Americans, 
he can become President and not have to 
worry about holding his office by virtue of a 
sufficient number of armed guards. 

FREEDOM DOES EXIST HERE 

What is happening in the South is in itself 
a testimonial to the kind of freedom which 
Americans have always had. There has been 
injustice in the treatment of the Negro, but 
even the violence in the South resulting from 
attempts to correct this injustice is an ad- 
vertisement to the fact that freedom exists 
here. 
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Injustices in countries like Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, and Red China exist, but no one 
riots in these countries for the simple reason 
that reporters would be shot. No one riots 
in a prison and gets by with ‘it. 

Among all nations on the face of the earth, 
this Nation is still the most powerful mili- 
tarily, yet we are not a militaristic nation. 
We hate war and we love peace, yet we have 
never taken a beating in a war, except in 
Korea where someone back home contrived 
that we take such a beating. 

There isn’t another nation in the history 
of the world whose people have sacrificed 
their lives and their money to help other 
nations, even erstwhile enemies. 

Today when American people are stagger- 
ing under a tremendous tax load, we are still 
talking about increasing aid to other na- 
tions. In some of these things, we are what 
can only be called sappy, but it can’t be 
termed a sappiness 9f selfishness or disre- 
gard for other members of the human race. 


NATION’S PRIDE WELL FOUNDED 


A man has a right to a properly ordered 
pride in the fact that he has worked hard, 
met his obligations to his family and society, 
and a nation has a similar right to such a 
properly ordered pride. We can be proud 
of the United States, what it has done and 
what it is trying to do, without being 
chauvinistic about it and without insulting 
other nations. 

It has been popular in some circles in this 
country to downgrade proper Americanism 
for a long time. A proper nationalism, a 
proper patriotism, a proper pride in one’s 
country have all been sneered at, and a na- 
tional inferiority complex has resulted. 

It is about time that some one start talk- 
ing about the good in this country, not 
merely the bad. It-is a shame that Ameri- 
can schoolchildren with an exceedingly 
honorable ancestry should not be taught to 
take pride in that ancestry. 





Disappearing Job Opportunities: The 
Real Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Employment 
Colic,” appeared in the June 1961 issue 
of the Erie Story, a magazine devoted 
to the interests of the residents of the 
industrial community of Erie City and 
County, Pa. ; 

On Thursday, June 8, 1961, the Corry 
Evening Journal, an independent Re- 
publican newspaper in my district, re- 
printed the editorial intact. 

Because of the pungency with which 
this editorial portrays the other side of 
the story of disappearing job opportuni- 
ties, and the widespread interest in the 
subject throughout the country, I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

EMPLOYER COLIC 

We who are dependent upon others to fur- 
nish us jobs for our living seem blissfully 
unaware of a rarely spotlighted cause of dis- 
appearing job opportunities. 

I refer to the ever-increasing number of 
employers who are merging, selling out or 
just closing up shop because they “have had 
it.” 
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I do not mean to be indelicate, but “belly- 
ful” is the exact word for it all. 

.An ever growing number of employers ad- 
mit they have no other reason for quitting 
than that personally they’ve had a bellyful. 
They have had it—up to here—of hostile to 
employer governments and of indifferent 
community neighbors who lend no assist to 
employers when help is needed. 

They have had a bellyful of government 
legislation, regulation, restriction, directive, 
interference, persecution and prosecution. 
They have had a bellyful of high taxes, mini- 
mum wage increases for political reasons and 
of providing the full cost of unemployment 
compensation spent in awesome measure on 
Ivafers and chiselers. They have had a belly- 
ful of serving as bookkeeper, tax collector, 
and general whipping boy for government at 
every level. : 

They have had a bellyful of government 
bureau questionnaires, pressure surveys and 
public press distortions. They have had a 
bellyful of union agitators, strikes, politi- 
cians and assorted sneaks who do their dirty 
damndest to hinder, hamper, harass and 
harm the honest, efficient management of 
an industry or business. They have had a 
bellyful of employees who won't give a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

Our employers have had a bellyful of try- 
ing to compete under a political system 
which forbids price fixing but urges wage 
laws that add up to price fixing under an- 
other name. They have had a bellyful of di- 
minishing returns from harder work, longer 
hours and more abuse. The competitive zest 
and pleasure of accomplishment that the 
average employer once enjoyed are pretty 
much gone with the wind. Talk of the “rat 
race” is more than idle complaint today. And 
all of the aforegoing is just a sampling of 
the multitude of reasons why any employer 
well might be fed up. 

Men who are in the business of merging 
and selling and dissolving industries confirm 
the suspicion that jobs are disappearing to- 
day for no other reason than this abdominal 
complaint which has afflicted so many em- 
ployers—particularly our smaller backbone 
industries of the Nation. 

It is worthy of note that none of the new 
deals, fair deals or new frontiers dreamed or 
schemed up to now have prescribed a kind of 
paregoric for employer colic. We who want 
others to create jobs for us may have to come 
up with the remedy. And soon. 





Concern Grows Over Federal! Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartening to note that more and more 


newspaper editors.are becoming increas- 


ingly alarmed at the potential dangers 
and gross inequities which would inevi- 
tably result from Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Proponents say it would not result in 
Federal control even though they know 
this is not correct. They cannot name 
one instance in which general Federal 
aid does not lead to controls, and why 
should it not be that way? If the Con- 
gress appropriates more than $2.5 bil- 
lion as proposed, it would be derelict in 
its duty if it did not insist in having 
jurisdiction over the manner in which 
that money is spent. 
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A recent editorial called attention to 
the confusion among taxpayers who, on 
the one hand are told to tighten their 
collective belts and on the other hand, 
are promised billions to provide a more 
abundant life. 

Are we attempting to educate our 
people to accept the philosophy of the 
tramp who rapped on a door and when 
the housewife appeared, asked whether 
she Cduld sew a coat on the button he 
handed her, Let us stop asking for hand- 
outs that are not handouts in any sense 
of the word. Pennsylvanians are not 
stupid enough to think that paying $1.41 
in taxes for $1 returned in subsidies is 
a bargain. Nor do they belong in the 
category of the former Harvard econ- 
omist who is now Ambassador to India, 
and who is credited with saying, “You 
taxpayers are too dumb to spend your 
own money, so we'll take it and spend it 
on what’s best for you.” Let: us spend 
our own money and have some control 
over how it is spent. 

A recent editorial in the Hanover (Pa.) 
Evening Sun calls attention to the dan- 
gers involved in Federalaid: ,. 

TRYING NOOSE FOR SIZE 

The country’s only hope of keeping educa- 
tion beyond the reach of Federal control now 
is opposition in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate has closed in. 

The claim that money aid does not mean 
Federal control has been shattered. The 
Senate bill requires States to continue ap- 
propriations at the same level on penalty 
of being denied Federal aid and to step up 
appropriations at a rate prescribed by Wash- 
ington in years to come. ° 

Perhaps in the House opponents of Fed- 
eral aid will push away extraneous quib- 
bles and quarrels over whether this and that 
if thus and so occur and pin down the Na- 
tional Educational Association and its allies 
to a single question: 

How much would it cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment to run the schools up to the as- 
sociation’s unrealistic standards for class- 
rooms, teachers, and curriculums, provided 
the Federal Government assume the entire 
responsibility? 

This is the key question. 

Once Federal aid was started, local sup- 
port would slow down and finally stop, in 
exactly the same way that local support 
has disappeared for everything taken over by 
the Federal Government. Nowhere would 
there be more than nominal] local support for 
education costs. 

If the Federal aid lobbyists think they can 
set up Federal control of education by doling 
out a token amount of money each year, they 
are misreading the psychology of U.S. tax- 
payers. 

But perhaps that is part of the plan, be- 
cause the lobbyists already have shown dis- 
regard for the intelligence of U.S. taxpayers 
by arguing that less than a billion dollars 
a year for 3 years could fix everything wrong 
with education. It wouldn’t be a drop in 
the bucket, relative to the total cost of edu- 
cation. 

When local support began to pull away 
from schools, there would be no choice. Con- 
gress would have to double, redouble, and 
keep redoubling appropriations in geometric 
progression. 

Federal aid strategy in the Senate was to 
make the issue seem simple and straightfor- 
ward by stripping it of controversial details. 
These are to be threshed out later, once the 
principle of Federal aid has been accepted. 

The hope now rests with the moderates in 
the House of Representatives—the hope of 
keeping the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment off education. 
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And the best chance of keeping the hands 
at a distance would be to make the federal- 
ists declare whether they are willing to ac- 
cept the whole burden of education if they 
get their foot in the door. The burden 
would be on the order of $15 billion a year 
for public education, plus untold billions if 
the Government followed through on a policy 
of helping private schools. 

Moreover, the only beneficiaries of the 
spending would be the States not now sup- 
porting schools. All other States would 
yield in tax revenue many times the amount 
they ever could hope to get back from Wash- 
ington. ‘ 





Economic Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal points up a most important fact 
regarding our economy, that is that the 
Federal Government cannot produce 
wealth. I commend this article to the 
serious attention of the Members as we 
are called upon to vote billions of the 
taxpayers’ money for new welfare pro- 
grams supposed to strengthen our 
economy: 

Tue Duat EcONOMY 


Ever so smoothly, the idea has been pop- 
ularized that the Nation’s economy, like a 
high-powered engine, has not one but a pair 
of fuel injectors—the private sector and the 
public sector. And that therefore the people 
and the Government are equally responsible 
for making the economy go. 

More than that. The evident consensus 
of the administration’s circle of experts is 
that the people (or the private sector) have 
shirked their responsibility, and that only a 
massive outpouring of Federal spending will 
remedy the alleged sputtering of the econ- 
omy. Former Harvard Economist Alvin H. 
Hansen, whose thinking seems close to that 
of the administration's economists, even has 
a name for this theory, the dual economy. 

According to him, the Government econ- 
omy produces real wealth as surely as does 
the’ private economy. Commonsense and 
crushing taxes to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Hansen argues that the people “en- 
rich” themselves by forgoing material goods 
in order to pay tax dollars for Government 
services and investment in the so-called pub- 
lic sector. 

Here is how he says wealth-producing Gov- 
ernment works: “Just as the manufacturing 
population buys the surplus of agriculture 
in exchange for its products, so also the 
services of Government enter into the ex- 
change process and enrich the income 
stream. In this process of exchange it is not 
true that any one segment of the exchange 
economy supports any other segment. 
Each segment contributes to the total flow 
of real income and each takes its share out 
of the income stream either by charging a 
price or by collecting a tax. Outlays create 
incomes and incomes cover costs.” 


In other words, the price one pays for an 
automobile, a pair of shoes or a loaf of bread 
is precisely the same thing as one is re- 
quired to pay the Government. It is of no 
consequence that a man voluntarily buys a 
car, but is compelled to buy Government 
services he may neither want nor even re- 
ceive. Of no importance, too, is the fact 
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that the individual must work to produce 
the income to satisfy private needs, while 
the Government can have no income at all 
except for what it forcibly extracts from the 
citizen or creates through inflation. 

Tracing Professor Hansen’s route of ex- 
change, let us say a man makes a pair of 
shoes, sells them and buys a loaf of bread 
made from thé farmer’s wheat. Does he buy 
the bread only? No, he must also pay for 
the Government's service (subsidy) to the 
farmer; hence, he must make and sell more 
shoes to buy his daily bread than if the 
Government were not “enriching” him by 
forcing him to support the farm subsidy and 
a thousand other schemes. The farmer's in- 
come, which Government creates through 
spending, originates in fact with the shoe- 
maker who may be hard-pressed to pay his 
taxes. 

If it were true that the Government could 
produce real income merely by spending, 
why should anyone bother to make shoes or 
grow wheat? By the logic of the dual econ- 
omy, self-supporting Government needs no 
private, goods-producing sector. 

Of course, there is no such animal as the 
dual economy, except in the imaginations of 
the spenders and inflationists. There is only 
the, private economy, which supports and is 
oppressed by the Government sector. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that 
the dual economy theory isn’t getting a good 
workout among the economists in Washing- 
ton. On the contrary, in their zeal to ex- 
pand the scope and spending of the Gov- 
ernment, they are trying to make a reality 
of what lies beyond the dual economy—the 
single, all-encompassing Government econ- 
omy. 





The Boy Scouts and Flag Day 
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HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, our 
flag waves today in troubled times. It 
flies at half-mast because of the battle- 
torn jungles of Laos, because of the 
strife-riddled infant nations of Africa, 
because of the stalemated conference ta- 
bles in Genéva. In the face of challenge 
by the Communist doctrine of world rev- 
olution and global enslavement, it swells 
in defiant opposition. It is then most im- 
portant, today, on the 164th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Stars and Stripes, 
that we Americans understand what our 
flag symbolizes. 

It was Henry Ward Beecher who 
wisely remarked over a century ago, “A 
thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag, but the nation 
itself.” Our flag is more, then, than the 
13 red and white stripes and 50 stars on 
a field of blue. It is a symbol of a free 
government representing a free people, 
of a common faith in the tenets of de- 
mocracy so ably expressed in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of a historic 
struggle to establish these principles as 
the first law of the land and an epic 
story of a people living nearly 200 years 
beneath its majestic swirl, of an Ameri- 
can way of life, and, most important, of 
a promise. 

To all those who pledge allegiance to 
Old Glory, both citizens by birth and 
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citizens by choice, the Stars and Stripes 
returns a promise. In return for your 
support, it says, I will safeguard your 
freedoms and I will allow you to con- 
tinue unimpeded in the pursuit of your 
happiness. Old Glory speaks to the free 
world and promises them an ally in the 
preservation of their own independence 
and sovereignty, a helping hand in time 
of political or economic crisis. To the 
Communist world, our flag gives warn- 
ing, the same warning it was forced to 
deliver to Germany in World War I and 
Germany and Japan in the second global 
conflagration. I am proud of the heri- 
tage and ideals I represent and will re- 
sist with ali the terrible might I can 
muster all efforts to encroach upon or 
destroy these. Yours is a short-term 
faith. Ultimately, freedom, native to 
the hearts of all mankind, no matter 
what nationality, and symbolized by me 
must emerge the victor. 

Mr. Speaker, in our observance of Flag 
Day, I would like to pay tribute to the 
Boy Scouts of America, now in their 51st 
year, for their efforts to encourage all 
citizens to fly the U.S. flag at their homes 
on holidays and impart the meaning of 
the flag to them. The Boy Scouts, since 
their beginning in 1910, have played a 
large and important role in the training 
of citizens of this land. The flag occu- 
pies the positions of highest honor at 
unit meetings, courts of honor, and 
other scouting functions. The Boy 
Scouts of America have always required 
its members to have a knowledge of the 
history of the Stars and Stripes and the 
proper ways of showing respect for it. 
Scouts have come to know that the flag 
is a symbol of. the history, ideals, goals, 
and hopes of our freedom-loving people. 





Protecting Presidential Prestige 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, in the June issue of Air Force 
Magazine there appeared a very 
thought-provoking editorial written by 
the senior editor of the magazine, Claude 
Witze, entitled “Protecting Presidential 
Prestige.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Avpendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no ebjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follews: 

~ PROTECTING PRESIDENTIAL PRESTIGE 
(By Claude Witze) 

Few Americans will dissent if we hold that 
President John F.. Kennedy has rallied their 
support and sympathy in the wake of the 
Cuban blunder, which may well go down in 
history as one of the worst ever condoned 
by the White House. One of the important 
reasons for this appears to be the fact that 
the President shouldered the blame without 
@ murmur. The actual fault, of course, lay 
with the men giving him facts and counsel, 
and the normal reaction of an executive in 
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this situation would be to chop the respon- 
sible heads. There could have been blood 
on the floors of the Executive Office Building, 
the State Department, the Pentagon, and 
the cloistered quarters of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

In many ways it is unfortunate that this 
decapitation did not take place. It is argued 
in Washington that Mr. Kennedy sees the 
Cuban affair as he does the other thorns in 
his side—the thorns in Laos and Berlin and 
Africa and all the other frontiers where 
communism is pressing. He has an avowed 
intention to solve the whole problem, not 
just little parts of it, and to panic over Cuba 
might jeopardize the major effort. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt the President 
recognizes the severe blow his prestige has 
suffered. He knows full well it is the Pres- 
ident and the President alone who is vested 
with power to fit his responsibility in these 
situations. The people from whom he ob- 
tains advice do not share eith€r this power 
or this responsibility. The awful mistake 
that was made in Cuka has been made, and 
the whole Nation, we believe, including the 
millions who voted for Richard Nixon, wants 
to see Jack Kennedy make the recovery he 
deserves and America needs. If Mr. Ken- 
nedy thinks he can effect this recovery with- 
out sending some of his official family to 
the guillotine—in the sense, perhaps, that 
Harry Truman took care of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—that is another Executive deci- 
sion with which we will not quarrel. 

We cannot avoid the observation, at this 
time, that Mr. Kennedy is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. From where we sit, it is the greatest 
of his responsibilities, and it vests him with 
the most awesome of his powers. In the 
light of the Cuban experience, we believe it 
essential to point out that. these powers and 
responsibilities are not shouldered by Defense 
Secretary McNamara or the Chiefs of Staff 
or Paul Nitze or McGeorge Bundy or Jerome 
Wiesner or anyone else in the Military Es- 
tablishment, the State Department, or the 
White House. They are the powers and re- 
sponsibiltiies of the Commander in Chief and 
his alone. In the crucial military decisions 
that are to come in the next 4 years, minus 
100 days, Jack Kennedy is going to face 
other and even sterner tests on which 
his national and world prestige will be in 
the balance again. If he makes wrong deci- 
sions, he is going to take the blame again, 
too. It will be the blame for all the in- 
formation he has received, on which he 
makes decisions, even when that information 
is wrong, as it was in the Cuban affair. 

For all of the praiseworthy steps that have 
been taken this year toward improving the 
management of the Defense Department, 
there is persistent evidence that professional 
military men are being downgraded in areas 
where their training and experience should 
be most valued. If this is true it follows 
that Mr. Kennedy, as Commander in Chief, 
is being insulated from professional military 
counsel. We submit that in 1961 this situa- 
tion in itself is a menace to his recovery from 
the Cuban debacle and a peril to his national 
and world prestige in the future. 


The President of the United States, armed 
with the unequaled power of that office, can 
turn down advite from any quarter. But 
this does not mean he should not listen to 
this counsel. If he is going to make a mili- 
tary decision, and he will make important 
ones in the role handed to him by the Con- 
stitution with many specifics, he will be 
making it from an intrinsically vulnerable 
position if he acts without the advice of 
professional soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
His prestige, and that of the entire free 
world, cannot afford to hang by a cable from 
which this strand of military competence 
has been unraveled. 
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It is reasonably clear that we share our 
apprehension on this aspect of John Ken- 
nedy’s future as President with many other 
people. There is a manifestation of this, we 
suspect, in the opinions of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees. Both 
of them have raised serious questions about 
the Kennedy decision, expressed in revisions 
of the Eisenhower defense budget, to down- 
grade the manned bomber and put almost 
sole future reliance on intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. Defending this heavy faith 
in the robot weapon, it will be recalled, the 
Pentagon did not cite a military authority, 
but quoted as “international experts in this 
field” two civilian directors of the Defense 
Department research and development setup. 

When President Kennedy turns to the 
more esoteric areas of military concepts and 
strategy, further removed from simple ques- 
tions about hardware and its reliability in 
the form of weapon systems, there can be 
even greater peril in complete reliance on 
nonmilitary or antimilitary intellects. We 
are not contending that the Commander in 
Chief must accept and follow the advice of 
his uniformed chiefs. We do argue that he 
should hear them and that what they say 
should\have an opportunity to be a factor in 
his decisions. Without this input we have 
too little insurance against new blunders, 
new blame to be borne by the President, and 
new and insufferable blows to his prestige, 
and therefore to the prestige and influence of 
the Nation. 





Vienna: The Soviet Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961" 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
brilliantly written article entitled “How 
President Kennedy Hurt His Aching 
Back,” James Reston has examined the 
almost unbelievable demands made by 
Premier Khrushchev at the recent Vi- 
enna meeting. 

This is an excellent analysis of the 
Soviet leader’s strategy and ambitions 
in the cold war, and I commend it to my 
colleagues’ attention: 

How PRESIDENT KENNEDY HurT His ACHING 
Back 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 8,—The official line in 
Washington today is that President Kennedy 
hurt his back digging holes for trees in Can- 
ada, but there is another theory that he did 
it straining in disbelief at what he heard 
from Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna. 

If this theory is correct, it is not surprising, 
for the little comrade asked for the world 
with a ribbon round it, and blandly argued 
that Mr. Kennedy had no reasonable alter- 
native but to accept his thesis. 

First. Mr. Khrushchev wanted the Presi- 
dent to accept the. Soviet right to control the 
territories it won during and after the Second 
World War. 

Second. He wanted a commitment by the 
President not to interfere with the revolu- 
tionary processes of change now taking place 
in the non-Communist world. 

Third. He wanted Mr. Kennedy to agree 
to a system whereby the United Nations or 
any other international grouping of nations 
would not interfere with these revolutionary 
situations or any other international dispute 
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without the consent of the Communist 
world. 

Finally, he wanted the dismantlement of 
all Western military bases and Armed Forces 
so as to assure that nobody would have the 
power to interfere with this gradual and as 
he believes inevitable, process toward the 
communization of the uncommitted coun- 
tries. 

The underlying assumption of these ex- 
traordinary demands was equally clear. It 
was that there is now a “natural” process in 
the world toward communism. As he had 
said earlier in an article in Foreign Affairs, 
the Soviet Union was the only Socialist 
country in the world before the last war, 
with only 3 percent of the world’s population 
and about 17 percent of the world’s territory; 
whereas now, Socialist countries have one- 
fourth of the territory of the globe and one- 
third of its population. 

As Mr. Khrushchev looked at the problem, 
this trend toward communism was the nat- 
ural condition of life today, and everything 
he said was designed to persuade President 
Kennedy that this was an indisputable fact 
and to prevent the President from inter- 
fering with the process. ; 

Thus, he argued for the abolition of the 
Armed Forces which might interfere with the 
Communist trend, for acceptance of the 
Soviet formula for Berlin and Germany, and 
for a Soviet veto on all international ac- 
tions which might get in the way of the 
communization of the underdeveloped or 
uncommitted countries. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s insistence on a Soviet 
veto over international action was especially 
revealing. He seemed quite confident that 
Soviet power could handle any attempt by 
the United States or any other foreign na- 
tion to intervene effectively, in Germany or 
Laos or Africa, but he seemed a little wor- 
ried about international intervention 
through the U.N. or any other grouping of 
nations. 

His reasons for this ‘were also clear enough. 
Under his concept of the present status quo 
there are a number of struggles going on in 
the world in such places as Laos and Cuba. 
In these countries the Communists have 
their own disciplined forces and indigen- 
ous converts fighting to gain or maintain 
control of the countries concerned. 

Thus, in Mr. Khrushchev’s terms these 
are “internal” struggles which will (of course 
with secret support from Moscow or Peiping) 
inevitably be won by the Communists unless 
the United States or the United Nations or 
some other international coalition inter- 
venes. 

This is why he insisted that no interna- 
tional action could be taken in Laos, for 
example, unless there was a triple veto: one 
for the Communists, one for the West, and 
one for the neutral nations. 

For this triple veto or “troika” would en- 
able the Communists to paralyze interna- 
tional intervention but leave the well-or- 
ganized and disciplined Communists inside 
these countries free to hurry along the “na- 
tural” process toward communization of the 
area. 

Somehow, despite all the personal brief- 
ings and black-book position papers, it had 
never quite occurred to the President that 
Khrushchev would ask him to connive at the 
communization of the world, but that’s 
about what it came down to. 

The triple veto is a diplomatic form of 
triplicity—duplicity plus one-third. The 
Soviet attempt to convince the world that 
everything went well in Vienna is the same 
thing, an effort to deceive everybody into be- 
lieving one thing is another. 

Fortunately, President Kennedy was not 
deceived. In fact no President since the war 
has rejected a Soviet thesis so promptly or 
so directly as Kennedy did last week, but 
it’s no wonder his back is sore. 
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“Birth of West Virginia” Is a Timely 
Article by Phil Conley—Special Week 
of June 18-24 To Focus Attention on 
Revitalized State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
May 25 of this year it was resolved in the 
U.S. Senate by a unanimous vote that 
the week of June 18-24, 1961, be set aside 
as West Virginia Week in commemora- 
tion of the State’s 98th anniversary and 
in recognition of the continuing contri- 
butions of West Virginia to the strength 
of this National Union. 

The people of West Virginia are grate- 
ful for this affirmative action, and as the 
author, with Senator Rosert C. Byrp, of 
the resolution adopted by the Senate, I 
am pleased to report that the citizens of 
our State are actively engaged in plan- 
ning appropriate commemorative activi- 
ties for next week. Civic and service 
organizations throughout the State have 
planned ambitious programs for empha- 
sizing West Virginia’s resources, and his- 
torical and cultural traditions. 

All media of communications, press, 
radio and television, are cooperating in 
the statewide program of reawakening 
the interest of our citizens in their State’s 
past and in its future prospects. 

It is entirely appropriate, therefore, 
during this rebirth and reawakening of 
State civic pride, that the noted West 
Virginia author and educator, the Hon- 
orable Phil Conley, has written a brief 
history on the conditions surrounding 
the birth of West Virginia as a State. 


Mr. Conley, a native of West Virginia, 
has long been closely associated with 
business and literary activities in West 
Virginia. As president of the Educa- 
tional Foundation of. West Virginia, and 
as editor of the West Virginia Review 
from 1923 to 1946, Mr. Conley has done 
much to stimulate educational and cul- 
tural advancements in our State. A pro- 
lific writer on West Virginia affairs, as 
well as wider topics, his list of published 
works includes “West Virginia Yesterday 
and Today,” 1931, revised 1952; “Beacon 
Lights of West Virginia History,” 1939; 
“West Virginia, A Brief History of the 
Mountain State,” 1940; “Your Country 
and Mine,” 1943; “America’s Debt to 
Greece,” 1957. ; 

Mr. President, as part of the commem- 
orative activities of West Virginia Week, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
“Birth of West Virginia,” by Phil Conley 
printed in the Appendix to the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BIRTH OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

West Virginia became the 35th State of the 
Union on June 20, 1863. It was born during 
the Civil War. The hardy settlers west of 
the mountains had steadily drawn away from 
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the aristocrats of the Tidewater. The war 
gave them the opportunity to do what they 
had desired for many years—become an inde- 
pendent State. 

The movement that culminated in the cre- 
ation of West Virginia actually started in 
1773 when Benjamin Franklin ang others 
sought to form a 14th colony, Vandalia, with 
Point Pleasant as its capital. ; 

Three years later a petition was presented 
to the Continental Congress to create a new 
State to be known as Westsylvania. But 
problems of the Revolution held the atten- 
tion of the Congress at that time. A futile 
proposal was made in 1816 to the Virginia 
Assembly to divide the State into northern 
and southern sections. 

The convention at Richmond in 1829 to 
revise the Virginia constitution was domi- 
nated by the rich planters of the Tidewater. 
Delegates from west of the mountains pro- 
tested that the new constitution, which be- 
came effective in 1830, discriminated against 
western Virginia in both taxation and repre- 
sentation, the same grievances the Colonists 
had against Great Britain. 

The constitution provided that slaves be- 
longing to eastern planters were taxed less 
than the animals owned by people of the 
west, and that slaves should be counted in 
determining representation in lawmaking 
bodies. 

The year the new constitution went into 
effect a meeting was held in Wheeling to 
consider the possibility of the northern pan- 
handle becoming a part of Maryland. An- 
other protest meeting was held in 1842 at 
Clarksburg to consider forming a new state 
to be called Appalachia. 

The objectionable constitution, however, 
was revised 20 years later by another conven- 
tion in 1850-51. It gave the western section 
of the State some relief from taxation and 
lack of representation but not enough to 
appease the people. 

All protests, resolutions and petitions were 
ineffective since the Constitution of the 
United States provides that “no new State 
shall-be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State * * * without 
the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of the Congress.” 

There has been much debate about the 
creation of West Virginia. Some able law- 
yers have contended that each step of the 
procedure was unconstitutional and, conse- 
quently, illegal. However, public sentiment 
had much to do with the ultimate result. 

The extra session of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture in 1861 set up the secession convention 
with delegates from west of the mountains 
opposing it. On their return, the delegates 
called a protest meeting at Clarksburg on 
April 22, 1861, with John S. Carlile as the 
moving spirit. That meeting set up a con- 
vention to be held in Wheeling on May 13 
to determine upon a course of action. 

Carlile at the - Wheeling Convention, 
argued for a new State. Excitement ran 
high. Wheeling was a Union town, and the 
people were smarting from many injustices 
administered by the Richmond government 
over the years. However, conservatives led 
by Waitman T. Willey pointed out that Vir- 
ginia had not voted on secession. 

After 2 days of debate, Campbell Tarr, 
chairman of the committee on State and 
Federal relations, submitted a report de- 
nouncing the ordinance of secession and rec- 
ommending another convention on June 11 
in event Virginia voted to secede from the 
Union. 

After people of the eastern area had rati- 
fied secession, another convention was held 
at Wheeling on June 11 with Arthur I. 
Boreman as president. The convention de- 
nounced Virginia’s secession and adopted a 
“Declaration of the People of Virginia,” 
which was a sort of assertion of independ- 
ence. It was signed by the delegates in 
much the manner as the patriots had signed 
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in the Declaration, of Independence on July 
4, 1776. ; 

The convention on June 15 unanimously 
adopted “An Ordinance for the Reorganiza- 
tion of the State Government,” and pro- 
ceeded on June 20 to the election of a Gover- 
nor and other State officers. That came 
exactly 2 years before West Virginia became 
a separate State. 

On the vote for secession of Virginia by 
the people west of the mountains, 40,000 out 
of a total of 44,000 votes were against it. 
This sentiment was reflected in enlistments 
in the Union and Confederate Armies with 
about 32,000 Union and about 8,000 Con- 
federate recruits. The latter included the 
eight counties east of the Alleghenies where 
sentiment was almost unanimous for the 
Confederate cause. 

The Restored Government of Virginia was 
established with Francis H. Pierpont as chief 
executive and Waitman T. Willey and John 
S. Carlile as U.S. Senators. The Senators 
were seated after a brief debate. Pierpont 
and his associates took the position they 
were the officials of the only Virginia goyv- 
ernment that remained in the Union since 
Governor Letcher and his officials had with- 
drawn from the Union and no longer were 
representatives of the State of Virginia. 

The new government estabilshed the State 
capitol at Wheeling and went about the task 
of bringing order out of chaos. Pierpont and 
Peter Van Winkle, a member of his council, 
signed personal notes at a bank for $10,000 to 
get the new government started. 

Pierpont was very successful in enlisting 
soldiers in the Union Army. A home guard 
of militia was organized to maintain law 
and order in communities where guerrilla 
warfare was carried on and where civil 
authority had broken down. 

While the new government operated as the 
Restored Government’ of Virginia, far- 
sighted men recognized that if and when 
the Federal forces won the war, Virginia 
would be restored to the Union and the peo- 
ple west of the mountains would be returned 
to the same situation as before secession. 

Consequently, when the convention reas- 
sembled on August 6, 1861, discussions were 
started to form a new State. A resolution 
was adopted after nearly a month of debate 
calling for a vote by people living in the Re- 
stored Government of Virginia on the ques- 
tion of forming a “State of Kanawha.” How- 
ever, at the next meeting of the convention 
the delegates voted to call the new State 
West Virginia. 

The vote at the referendum was 18,408 for 
the new State and 781 against it, a surprise 
even’ to those most favorable to the plan. In 
Kanawha County alone, the vote was 1,039 
for the new State and one vote against it. 

Delegates chosen to prepare a constitution 
for the new State met at Wheeling on No- 
vember 26. The proposed constitution was 
submitted to a vote in April, 1862. It was 
adopted 18,862 to 514. As required by the 
US. Constitution, the General Assembly of 
the Restored State of Virginia gave its con- 
sent to formation of the new State on May 
13, 1862. 

A certified copy of the consent resolution 
and the proposed constitution were sent to 
Senator Waitman T. Willey at Washington. 
He presented them as memorials from the 
Restored Government of Virginia asking for 
admission of West Virgini@ to the Union 
as a separate State. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on July 
14, by the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 9, and was signed by President Lin- 
coln on December 31, 1862. The President 
issued a proclamation on April 20 to take 
effect 60 days later, creating the new State 
of West Virginia. 


The final step was taken at Parkersburg on 
May 9, 1863, when a convention selected can- 
didates for State offices, headed by Arthur I. 
Boreman, of Wood County, for Governor. 
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All were elected by. a vote of the people soon 
afterwards. 


The move to add Berkeley and Jefferson 
Counties to the new State was largely due to 
the fact the lines of the greatest railroad 
in the country then, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
passed through them and officials of the sys- 
tem wanted their tracks to be in northern 
territory. 

A vote by the people in the two counties 
showed a large majority favored their inclu- 
sion in the new State. Upon request of West 
Virginia, Congress passed an act at the ses- 
sion beginning March 2, 1866, legalizing the 
transfer of Berkeley and Jefferson Counties 
from Virginia to West Virginia. 

There were protests, after the war, both in 
the two counties and in Virginia. The ques- 
tion reached the Supreme Court in a suit by 
the State of Virginia against the State of 
West Virginia. The high Court in 1871 ruled 
in favor of West Virginia. 

Slavery was an important factor in the 
Civil War but it was not the primary cause 
of the conflict, which was the right of a 
State to leave the Union. Slavery, however, 
was one of the subjects in dispute between 
the eastern landholders of Virginia and the 
people west of the mountains that finally led 
to division of Virginia into two States. 

The institution of slavery developed in 
eastern Virginia due to cultivation of to- 
bacco, and Negro slaves were valuable as 
field hands. However, there was not the 
same need for slaves in western Virginia 
where plantations were scarce and where the 
land was unsuitable for extensive cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. 

In 1850 the total population of West Vir- 
ginia was 302,313 but only 21,736 of that 
number were slaves. Most of the Negroes 
were owned by planters in the eastern area 
or by large landowners in the central area. 

A major reason for*that was the type of 
people who lived in the mountains of West 
Virginia. They were accustomed to doing 
their own work. They were engaged in oc- 
cupations that slaves would have been of 
little or no value. 

The question of slavery was debated from 
the time of the Revolution until after Lin- 
coln issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Washington and Jefferson opposed slavery, 
but they could not stem the tide of public 
opinion. While there was much argument 
about slavery as a moral issue, the main 
cause of the opposition was economic. The 
non-slaveholding States of the North did not 
favor the Southern States having such an 
advantage in cheap labor. 

Just before the Civil War, the real in- 
terest in slaves centered in the Deep South 
where they were used on cotton plantations. 
Virginia had become lukewarm on the sub- 
ject because tobacco was not such a valuable 
crop then as it has been in the pioneer years. 

Those who owned slaves in West Virginia 
treated them as chore boys and domestic 
help. They were not overworked, had regu- 
lar hours, and were given rewards for good 
behavior and for good work: The master 
felt an obligation to feed the slaves well 
and to furnish them with proper medical 
attention, clothes, and shelter. 

Women slaves in West Virginia were not 
compelled to do field work. They were en- 
gaged for the most part in spinning, cook- 
ing, and caring for the children. Slaves 
were permitted to marry, not legally, but by 
consent of their masters. In most in- 
stances the men and women felt they were 
joined for life and were happy. 

West Virginia was near the free territory 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. That had some- 
thing to do with the way slaves were treated 
in this State. While there was a fugitive 
slave law intended to have runaway slaves 
returned to their owners, it was difficult to 
enforce where public sentiment was opposed 
to slavery. There were many white people in 
the State who were conscientiously opposed 
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to slavery. They felt morally obligated to 
assist any slaves who wanted their freedom. 
As a result, there were many depots in West 
Virginia on the underground railway. By 
that system slaves were sent from one sta- 
tion to another, given food and clothing on 
their trip to Canada where they were free. 

The quéstion of slavery was one of the im- 
portant points in the admission of West Vir- 
ginia as a separate State. Charles Sumner, 
in July 1862, refused to vote for admission of 
West Virginia with a constitution that rec- 
ognized slavery. The constitution contained 
@ provision that children born of slave 
mothers after July 4, 1863, would be free. 
That was a compromise to take care of the 
slave owners. But Sumner held that any 
slaves were too many. 

The subject of slavery was hotly debated 
at the Wheeling Convention, which wrote the 
new State’s constitution. Gordon Battelle, 
an outstanding statesman, worked hard for 
a constitutional provision that would abolish 
slavery gradually. That wasdefeated. Then 
he sought to submit the question to a vote 
of the people. That also was rejected but 
by a 24 to 23 vote. A provision was finally 
adopted prohibiting any slave or free person 
of color from coming into the State for per- 
manent residence after adoption of the con- 
stitution. 

Congress stipulated that West Virginia 
would be admitted to the Union, if and 
when the change was made in its constitu- 
tion. For the purpose of acting on the 
change, a convention met in Wheeling on 
February 12, 1863. But the man who had 
fought so strenuously to include a proper 
slave clause in the original constitution, 
Gordon Battelle, had died. 

One suggestion was made to the conven- 
tion for a provision authorizing slaves own- 
ers to recover from the State “the actual 
value of such slaves at the time of emanci- 
pation.” 

Another suggestion proposed to memori- 
alize Congress to issue bonds for $2 million 
with which to pay slaveholders in West Vir- 
ginia. 

All of the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were voted down. 

Then a resolution was passed unanimously 
on February 17 to insert the congressional 
requirement into the constitution. ‘The re- 
quirement, as an amendment to the consti- 
tution, was submitted to a vote by the people 
of the State on March 26, 1863. It was rati- 
fled 18,862 to 514. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C., of June 9, 1961: 

HicH PRODUCTION A Must ON COMMERCIAL 
Ecc FarRM 
(By Dean Wohlgemuth) 

The age-old question of which came first, 
the chicken or the egg, still remains un- 
answered. But on a modern egg producing 
chicken farm today, there are several new 
angles on the meaning of first. 

To a commercial egg producer, the chicken 
comes before the egg, as far as the time 
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element is concerned. He has to have the 
chicken before he can get the egg. 

But from the angle of importance, the egg 
may appear to come first. 

For example, on the William Berry farm, 
Route 1, Rock Hill, when egg production of a 
chicken falls off, the chicken must be culled, 
to make room for a strong producer. 

The chicken is carefully bred and raised, 
caged and cared for, all for one purpose—to 
produce as many eggs as possible. 

Berry currently has about 6,500 layers 
now, producing some 4,000 eggs daily. He 
also has about 1,500 pullets which will 
eventually replace layers that are culled. 

“We don’t replace every layer every year,” 
he said. “When a chicken drops in produc- 
tion, then it is replaced. A chicken is usu- 
ally kept as a layer for about 14 to i6 
months.” 

Baby chicks are bought sexed. They are 
raised as range pullets for about 22 weeks, 
or 5% months, before they become layers. 
Berry said he finds that by putting the 
pullets on the range (allowing them to run 
loose in a pasture) makes them tougher and 
better able to stand the rigors of egg pro- 
ducing and staying in a cage or chicken 
house, standing most of the time, through a 
16-hour “workday.” 

Berry has 5,500 of his layers in cages and 
the rest in a “floor” house. A light is kept in 
his chicken houses every evening so that a 
chicken is in light 16 hours daily. “Light 
makes a chicken lay,” he said. “Further, they 
can see to eat and that makes them produce 
more.” 

As for which is best, putting layers in 
cages or on the floor, Berry said, “That’s one 
point you can argue all day long and still not 
come up with an answer. There are some 
advantages and disadvantages to each, but I 
don’t see much difference between the two 
systems.” 

To keep egg production as high as possible, 
an egg producer must keep a watchful eye 
for culls. “When egg prices are high,” he 
said, “you can afford to keep a 50 percent 
chicken—one that lays one egg in 2 days, on 
the average. But when-prices go down, you 
can’t afford to keep anything less than a 70 
percent chicken.” 

Once a chicken is culled, it heads for the 
stewpot. It is sold either as a stewing hen, 
or to a cannery, where it is used in soups and 
canned foods. Berry said most of his hens, 
being the light variety of chicken, are sold 
to canneries, rather than as stewing hens. 

He described the type of chicken he keeps 
as the “newer advanced type white Leghorn, 
a hybrid.” He said they are bred into the 
fifth generation to attain the strain cross 
desired for high production. 

Berry is a relative newcomer to the egg 
production field. He began in 1958. “That 
was when everyone was tearing down chick- 
en houses, but I was building them,” he 
said. “Egg prices were so low that year a 
chicken man could only break even. The 
next year it was even worse; he lost money. 
Finally, in my third year, 1960, I began to 
realize a profit.” 

One thing that helped Berry to get his 
operation started into the black is learning 
techniques and keeping abreast of new 
methods. One of these is milling his own 
feed. He mixes corn, soybean meal, and sup- 
plement in his own feed grinder. “This 
saves more money than most people would 
believe,” he said. “We feed about 2,500 
pounds of feed daily. If we had as many 
layers as we have had (8,500 is his full pro- 
duction mark), we would be using at least 
1% tons of feed daily.” 

After the eggs are gathered (three or four 
times daily), the next step is grading and 
storing. A complicated grading machine, 
which Berry’s wife Jean does! most of the 
operating, handles the entire process. First 
it candles the egg to determine whether it is 
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a grade A or B. Then each egg is carefully 
washed by the machine, with a detergent. 
Then each egg is carefully weighed auto- 
matically and separated by size. 

From the time eggs are gathered until the 
time the housewife uses them, the most im- 
portant factor is erated storage. “Ac- 
tually, I think the humidity is more impor- 
tant that the temperature,” Berry said, “but 
it’s necessary to keep the eggs cool. Higher 
humidity makes them keep fresh longer.” 

“With improved shipping methods now in 
use, the market for the commercial egg. pro- 
ducer has expanded from his hometown to 
a worldwide market,” Berry said. He sells 
about 20 percent of his eggs house-to-house, 
mainly in Rock Hill; 40 percent to local 
grocers on a wholesale basis, and 40 percent 
are shipped to the worldwide market. 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Con 
Edison Co. of New York represents many 
of the things we like to think of when 
we envisage our American private enter- 
prise system. It lights the homes and 
turns the wheels of industry in my dis- 
trict. It is now constructing in Bu- 
chanan, N.Y., a $100 million atomic 
powerplant, and in the spirit of free 
enterprise it is undertaking this great 
forward step without Government sub- 
sidy. 

Moreover, Con Edison is also forward 
thinking in its community spirit and its 
interest in the betterment of people. 
For the last decade Con Edison has spon- 
sored sports awards given to several 
dozen Westchester athletes “for setting 
an outstanding example of achievement 
and sportsmanship to the youth of 
Westchester County.” The young men 
chosen, superior in sports, studies, church 
and community service, set a much 
needed example to their group. 

This progressive action taken by a 
great company to help develop the 
finest human values is a service to the 
community worthy of recognition. It 
would be appropriate to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the excellent 
editorial from the Macy-Westchester 
newspapers about the address delivered 
by New York Supreme Court Justice 
Frank McCullough at the 1961 presen- 
tation of the Con Edison Sports Awards, 
an excellent speech in support of 4 
worthwhile effort by a great company for 
a fine cause—the setting of the best ex- 
ample for our youth: 

[From the Peekskill Evening Star, June 9, 
1961] 
A JupGe’s Time.ty REMINDER 

There seems to be a national disposi- 
tion to make formal education the be-all 
and end-all for our young people. 

We expend great sums upon and devote 
long ‘hours to it in the hope that we are 
giving our youth the preparation they will 
en merely to exist in the demanding years 
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Education, however, is not a product, it 
is a process, as Supreme Court Justice Frank 
S. McCullough correctly reminded the ath- 
letes (more than half a dozen of them from 
Peekskill area schools) who attended this 
year’s annual Con Edison Sports Award ban- 
quet. 

At least as important, the judge pointed 
out, are faith, courage, and responsibility. 

For the majority, the exposure to academic 
life is essential for the acquisition of the 
information, techniques, and skills required 
in our complex existence. It also provides 
the possibility of a background of culture 
and development of pose, personality, and 
purpose for the individual. 

Mere book learning, however, is not 
enough. : 

The knowledge obtained must be put to 
use. It must be related to the life around 
us, as well as to the furtherance of otr own 
material advantage. : 

It must be arrived at through a discipline 
of mind and a fashioning of traits of char- 
acter which fix goals and standards of in- 
trinsic merit. 

There is wisdom in the words of the 
Supreme Court Justice McCullough that 
might well have been addressed to a larger 
audience of our young people—the thou- 
sands of boys and girls who will be receiv- 
ing high school diplomas and college degrees 
this month for successfully completing re- 
quired time and courses in classrooms and 
lecture halls. 

After the first flush of success in school 
has worn off, a great many of these will 
find that the world cares all too little about 
them and their aspirations. 

. They will be worth only what they offer, 
and the tests of their talents will be more 
rigid and more demanding than they could 
ever have anticipated at school. 

Then will come the time to prove the value 
of education. 

When courage is demanded, has it pro- 
vided the backbone? 

When faith is needed, has it given_the 
tenets of belief and hope? 

When responsibility is required, has it 
provided the certainty of decision and the 
gtrength of character that must support it? 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people should be deeply concerned 
over the way in which the recent meet- 
ing between President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev was arranged and han- 
dled. Neither the Congress nor the peo- 
ple- have been told what went on, what 
committments were made, and now we 
are getting the information secondhand 
and colored for propaganda purposes 
through Soviet news agencies. What 
can our leadership be thinking of to go 
into such a critical meeting without ade- 
quate preparation, as indicated in the 
following column written by Peter Edson 
in the Washington Daily News? Why 
does the President not release the full 
text of the meeting at Vienna so that we, 


and the world, will know what happened , 


instead of giving the Communists an- 
other propaganda victory in the struggle 
to win the war for freedom? 

The column follows: 
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Now TIr’s Cominc Out 
(By Peter Edson) 

Little by little the news of what really took 
place at the Kennedy-Khrushchev Vienna 
talks is coming out. 

The distressing thing about this is that the 
news is not coming from American officials, 
except in general terms. 

President Kennedy’s broadcast to the Na- 
tion after his return from Europe gave the 
tone of warning to the American people of 
worse yet to come. But it did not provide 
specific whys and wherefores. They have 
had to come from other sources, all foreign 
and mostly Russian. 

This has raised a serious question here in 
Washington. 

Why didn’t the President take the Ameri- 
can people into his confidence and tell them 
the whole, detailed story first? 

On the safme day President Kennedy re- 
turned to Washington, it was revealed in Lon- 
don, of all places, that Chairman Khrushchev 
had handed him in Vienna a note on the 
German situation. 

President Kennedy made no mention of 
this in his broadcast that night. The Brit- 
ish, who are pretty good at leaking signifi- 
cant news, spilled the beans on this one. 
after the President reported it to Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan. 

And from the West German capital in 
Bonn, the story cabled back to the United 
States was that Messrs. Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev had exchanged memoranda setting 
forth their views on Germany. 

If Chairman Khrushchey was indeed 
handed a note on the German situation by 
President Kennedy, the text of it has not 
been given to the American people as this is 
written. 

But the text of the Khrushchev-note on 
Germany has now been made public by the 
Russian news agency Tass in Moscow. So 
once again the American people have had to 
get their news of what went on in Vienna 
from foreign sources. 

The story here is that the Russian note 
is being studied and that a reply will be 
made later. President Kennedy intimated 
this in his broadcast when he said, “Mr. 
Khrushchev presented his views in detail and 
his presentation will be the subject of fur- 
ther communications.” 

The justification offered for this procedure 
is that the President may not have wanted 
to scare the American people. “Generally,” 
said the President, “Mr. Khrushchev did not 
talk in terms of war.” That was the theme. 
No threats, no ultimatums. 

But what the President did not tell the 
American people was that Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s Vienna note, made public in Mos- 
cow by Tass, had proposed the calling of a 
peace conference without delay to settle 
the German and Berlin questions. As an 
alternate, Khrushchev offered to let East and 
West Germany make their own peace agree- 
ment within a period of 6 months. If that, 
too, failed, the Russians would make their 
own separate treaty. 

It is from New York Times correspondent 
Sydney Gruson in Bonn, Germany, again— 
not from Washington—that the American 
people finally learn this proposal was re- 
jected by Mr. Kennedy. This report is based 
on information said to have been given the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council in Paris by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

What this emphasizes is that the Russians 
again did their homework before going into 
conference, as should have been anticipated. 
The Russians knew exactly what they want- 
ed. Chairman Khrushchev had it all writ- 
ten out in two long memorandums—the Ger- 
man note and another on disarmament, nu- 
clear test bans and the control of inter- 
national organizations. These memoran- 
dums are now being given worldwide Com- 
munist propaganda circulation. 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, many Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a col- 


great men from my State of North Caro- 
lina have served in this body during the 
leadership of our Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, 
who has served for twice as long as any 
of the other distinguished Americans 
who have held this post. 

I feel privileged to add my remarks to 
those of the many distinguished Mem- 
- bers of the House who have already 
spoken of his many virtues, his charac- 
ter, his intelligence, fairness, and ability. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been fortunate 
to have served as a Member of this body 
for some 21 years, during which time I 
have enjoyed the sage and friendly coun- 
sel of our great Speaker. In addition to 
years of membership, however, I have 
the advantage over most of my colleagues 
of having been in the warm and potent 
shadow of his influence during the pre- 
ceding 16 years, as secretary to that dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian, Lindsay 
Warren. Sam RayBurn always had time 
and wisdom for those who were serving, 
in any capacity, his beloved House. He 
still does, and he always will. 

This is a very special kind of place, Mr. 
Speaker. It has no real parallel any- 
where in the world. Other Members 
have already referred to this, and I shall 
not. belabor it. 

I will never forget the thrill, the sense 
of greatness of our country and of our 
system, and of my own humility and in- 
adequacy, when Mr. Sam arranged for 
me, in my first months in office, to take 
the Speaker’s chair for a brief spell. 
Yes, it was a splendid challenge to me— 
but more than that, it brought home the 
realization that the strength of America 
springs from.:all the people. The 
Speaker’s gavel symbolizes democracy in 
action. 

Yet a nation must have leadership. 
And under our system leadership is con- 
tained in a system of checks and bal- 
ances—the executive, the Congress of the 
House and the Senate, and the judiciary. 

I do not pretend to be a deep student 
of history but I have lived and learned 
a@ great deal during my many years as a 
Member, and as one who has served in 
close association with this body. 

It is my observation that the real voice 
of America is in this House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is here that the mighty 
voice of the people might get out of 
control. It is here that strong and sensi- 
tive leadership helps to synthesize the 
will of the people to reflect the true 
image of our great country. 

Speaker Sam Raysurn, during his long 
service, has provided that leadership as 
no one else. 

God bless you, Mr. Speaker. 


- 


league who is on the Committee on 
Educational Labor has analyzed closely 
the impact of the proposed legislation 
on school aid as it will affect our Staite 
of Connecticut. The question is one of 
the formula selected for allocating Fed- 
eral funds to the various States. 

I have been making a serious study of 
the proposals to solve our educational 
problems and have looked carefully at 
the opinions which have reached me 
from Connecticut. I believe Congress- 
man Giaimo has performed a notable 
service in providing this information 
and his thoughtful and considered com- 
ments on two matters that trouble him 
about the legislation. 

This material is of such great impor- 
tance that I have secured his permis- 
sion to have it reprinted so that it may 
be studied carefully by those seeking to 
prepare themselves on this bill. I offer 
his letter and supporting tables for the 
RECORD: 

JUNE 12, 1961. 
Hon. Emimio Q. DADDARIO, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Within the next 2 weeks, 
it is expected that the House will debate H.R. 
7300, the education bill. I look forward to 
this discussion because I believe that there is 
no more important task facing this Congress 
than that of securing for our youth and 
future generations the finest education which 
our Nation’s acknowledged wealth can sup? 
ply. To accomplish this goal, I have, as you 
Know, consistently supported legislation 
which would make financial assistance from 
our National Government available to the 
country’s schools. Because education forms 
the bedrock of our national defense and wel- 
fare, I will continue to favor such legislation. 
I hope that in this regard you agree with my 
position. 

However, after studying H.R. 7300, I am 
sure you share some of my misgivings with 
the method selected for allocating Federal 
funds to the various States. It is my belief 
that the school systems that have been under 
the greatest pressure from population change 
and growth, and the school districts whose 
problems dramatized, at a very early stage, 
the great need for Federal assistance are the 
very same school systems due to receive the 
least amount of assistance under the bill 
passed by the Senate and the bill reported 
by the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. I have reference to the schools in our 
fast growing urban-suburban areas; in the 
highly industrialized, highly urbanized sec- 
tions of our country. 

I am deeply disturbed by the allocation 
formula now proposed in H.R. 7300 for two 
major reasons: 

1. I do not believe the proposed formula 
truly reflects need. The so-called equali- 
zation plan contained in H.R. 7300 gives far 
too much weight to the hardships created 
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by sparsity of population and industry and 
far too little consideration for the problems 
created by density of population and high 
mobility of urban-suburban families. The 
speed with which our urban areas have 
grown has nearly neutralized the relative 
per capita Ancome wealth of these areas. 
When a sudden flood or similar disaster hits 
an area, we offer assistance whether it is a 
rich or poor community. It is my conten- 
tion that the sudden growth and change in 
the complexion of our urban area popula- 
tions has hit many regions of our country 
with the force and the suddenness of a tor- 
nado and has taxed to the limit their re- 
sources for maintaining a good school sys- 
tem. 

Every day the United States becomes more 
urban, less rural. Only a half century ago 
@ majority of American families still lived 
on farms or in rural areas. Today, four- 
fifth cf all American families live in cities 
or in the suburbs which surround them. By 
1975, only 15 years away, our explosive pop- 
ulation will sweep 55 million additional peo- 
ple into metropolitan areas and 50 million 
into existing or newly created suburbs. 


The enclosed table 1 shows the extent to 
which the metropolitan areas outside each of 
the 20 largest cities have grown in compari- 
son with the central city itself during the 
past decade. From 1950 to 1960, 12 of the 
20 cities decreased in population, but every 
metropolitan area increased in population 
tremendously. Comparing 1960 with 1950, 
the 20 biggest cities as a total grew 3.3 per- 
cent in population; but the 20 related 
metropolitan areas outside the central cities 
grew 55.9 percent. The Nation’s population 
as a whole grew only 18.5 percent. 


Suburban towns bordering on major cities . 


need suddenly to supply all the facilities 
that the cities developed gradually over 
many years. The requirements of an ever- 
increasing number of families for schools, 

, water supply, waste disposal, and pro- 
tection is forcing suburban finances to their 
limit. As you know, suburban schools in 
many areas are now overcrowded; double 
shifts are common; and programs for the ex- 
ceptional and the handicapped are lacking. 
In our own State of Connecticut last year 
more than 29,000 students were attending 
school on a reduced-time basis. 

In the central cities, schools are often an- 
tiquated and lacking in proper play space 
and athletic facilities. Because of inade- 
quate physical plants, they are unable to 
provide a balanced and complete educational 
program. Furthermore, the central cities’ 
problems have been accentuated by a dim- 
inishing tax base as familiés move to sub- 
urbia and as school age population increases 
relative to the adult population in these 
cities. As shown in table 2 enclosed, the 
20 largest cities have gained substantially 
in school enrollment at a time when for 
many of them population has been static or 
declining. In nine cities, total population 
has decreased and school enrollment has 
risen. In three cities, total population has 
decreased, and school enrollment has also 
decreased, but by a smaller percent. In 
seven cities, both population and school en- 
rollment have increased, but the increase 
is much greater for school enrollment, In 
only one city did population and schoo] en- 
rollment rise by about the same percent. 

In the 20 largest cities, population has 
risen 3.3 percent in the past 10 years, while 
school enrollment has risen 22.4 percent, 
or 68 times as much. In the Nation as a 
whole, enrollments have also outstripped 
population growth, but the difference is 
less dramatic. Total population is up 18.5 
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percent, total school enrollment is up 43.5 
percent, or about 2.4 times as much. 

Thus, in a decade when the largest cities 
have declined in relative population growth 
and economic strength, the burden of school 
support has been growing. The loss of 
high-income families to the suburbs and 
the influx of low-income families into the 
central cities have created school problems 
of crisis proportions. 

In the light of these and many other 
problems peculiar to the urban-suburban 
school, I question the wisdom of discrimi- 
nating against the urban areas of our coun- 
try to benefit areas that may be relatively 
poorer in terms of per capita income but, 
also, are sparsely populated and without the 
problems facing urban areas. 


TABLE 1. 


City 
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2. My second objection the allocation 
formula proposed in H.R. 7300 is that it does 
not sufficiently recognize the value of the 
equalization factor already built into our 
tax structure. By denying the wealthier 
urban States equal per capita assistance, 
this formula accentuates the steeply graded 
progressive features of our tax system un- 
justifiably. 

Shortcomings in our educational system 
are found throughout the Nation; inade- 
quacies do not exist in one region alone. 
Every one of the 50 States is hard pressed 
to keep its schools equal to the task of pro- 
viding an atomic age education. That this 
is a national problem and that all States 
require help has always been implied in gen- 
eral education legislation before the House, 


| 


| Population of central city 
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but now it is denied in the allocation pro- 
visions of H.R. 7300. I firmly believe that 
the differences between the States regarding 
genuine need for assistance are amply taken 
into account through our progressive tax 
structure, and recognition of this fact should 
be made in the education bill. 

When H.R. 7300 comes before the House, 
I shall attempt to amend the allocation pro- 
visions of. the bill so that it more closely 
conforms With the views expressed above. 
I hope you will join with me. I earnestly 
solicit your comments, your counsel, and 
your suppo:¢ on the floor. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert N. Grarmo, 
Member of Congress. 


Trends in population in 20 largest cities and related metropolitan areas 


Population of metropolitan area outside 


the central city 
| 
1960 } 1950 Percent of 1960 1950 Percent o' 
change change: 
2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @ 
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1U.8. total population, Apr. 1, was 179,323,175 in 1960 and 151,325,798 in 1950, an 
increase of 18.5 percent in 10 years; reported in ‘‘1960 Census of Population,” PC 











Sources: Final population figures from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Central 
cities from press release dated Dec. 6, 1960, entitled “Cities of 100,000 Inhabitants or 
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(A))-1, p. 3. More, April 1, 1960’’; metropolitan areas from release dated December 1960 entitled 
“ Final 1960 Census Population Counts for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas.” 
TaBLE 2.—Public-school enrollments and related figures, 20 largest cities 
| Public-school enrollments Percent of increase, past 10 years 
City School Per capita 
1959-60 1949-50 enrollments, | Population, | tive buying - 
| 1949-50 to 1950-60 income, ing income, 
1950-60 1950-60 || 1950-60 
| 
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Hon. Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


_ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to pay this necessarily brief trib- 
ute to our beloved Speaker, Hon. Sam 
Raysurn, of Texas, while the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, Hon. 
CHARLES HALLECK, our minority leader of 
this great legislative body, is in the 
Speaker’s chair where he was graciously 
placed by Mr. Speaker himself at the 
beginning of this magnificent series of 
spoken tributes to Mr. Speaker as he sits 
on the floor of this legislative House 
itself where he is surrounded by uniform 
affection and appreciation. It is always 
great to give a person a flower while he 
can smell its fragrance. And so, I am 
very happy that this hour is being taken 
to tell “Mr. Sam” what we think of him 
on this, the day when we recognize that 
he has now served 16 years, 273 days, in 
the highest office within the gift of the 
Congress. And especially it is appropri- 
ate because as of this day he has served 
more than twice as long as any other 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in the entire history of this, our beloved 
Nation. 

And because so many Members who 
have preceded me have said what I 
would have chosen to say, and have said 
it so much more eloquently and beauti- 
fully than I could possibly have said it 
about the achievements and gracious, 
generous, vigilant, patriotic, and un- 
selfish services rendered by our beloved 
Speaker all these years, I wish to ask my 
distinguished colleagues who have thus 
spoken before me to allow me the high 
privilege of adopting all they have said 
about Mr. Speaker as and for my own. 

And even though they cordially and 
graciously give consent to this request, 
I nevertheless wish to add at least one 
paragraph of my own most sincere words 
of appreciation about the manner in 
which I have been treated by Mr. Speaker 
and about the joy I have had in serving 
in this great body with him as my 
Speaker or colleague all of the more 
than 14 years that I have now served 
in these legislative Halls. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, may I say to you 
that because of your fairness and fine- 
ness and understanding of me through- 
out all of the years I have had the in- 
spiration of serving under you and with 
you I say, sc you can hear me say it, 
that you have truly always been a great 
inspiration to me. 

And when you called me to your side 
my first year in the House and stated 
that it was the wish that I accept the 
one vacancy on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and that it was 
the desire that I do so that I might serve 
as a “balance wheel,” I early came to 
sense the fact that one of your utmost 
desires was that each and every Member 
of the House, regardless of political 
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party, might find his or her place to 
serve God and mankind according to his 
or her abilities and fitness and temper- 
ment. 

Before I take my seat may I say to my 
colleagues on the minority side of the 
political aisle in this House of Represen- 
tatives that I recognize their participa- 
tion in paying tribute to our beloved 
Speaker on this occasion as one of their 
very finest contributions to the illustri- 
ous history which has been made in all 
our congressional experience. 

Mr. Speaker, my wish for you is that 
years from now when I return to the 
Halls of Congress from my native State 
of California I will still have the joy and 
inspiration of seeing you in the Speak- 
er’s chair when I stand in the well of the 
House and address you for the purpose 
of obtaining unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 





Illusions of Deficit Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


- OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, when the 
Joint Economic Committee published its 
last report, the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Proxmire] took exception to it, and 
filed some individual views respecting, 
particularly, matters connected with 
monetary policy and fiscal responsibility. 

On June 9, the Wall Street Journal 
published an editorial entitled “Labels 
and Illusions,” and in the editorial re- 
ferred to some of the comments by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

In an effort to call attention again to 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmireE]—with which 
I solidly concur—and also because of 
the importance of the comments of the 
Wall Street Journal in this connection, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LABELS AND ILLUSIONS 

The following is-one Senator’s comment 
on the view that only vastly increased Gov- 
ernment deficit-spending can restore full em- 
ployment and take up the alleged slack in 
the economy: 

“The Federal Government ran heavy defi- 
cits for 10 consecutive years from 1931 
through 1940. These deficits averaged 4 per- 
cent of the gross national product. But 
unemployment was not reduced below 14 
percent—twice the present level—during the 
entire 10-year perfod. 

“Comparable Federal deficits today with 
our $500 billion economy would be a mam- 
moth $20 billion per year, a gigantic $200 bil- 
lion in 10 years. As a practical matter, this 
policy is simply not going to be sold to the 
Congress or the people of the United States 
* * *, When the country is at peace and 
incomes are at a near-record high, prudent 


‘men will not adopt a policy that argues for 
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additional deficits as good things in them- 
selves.”’ 

Some may suppose that these remarks 
come from a conservative or even a reac- 
tionary, which is the way the more zealous 
proponents of deficit-spending describe their 
critics. But in fact the opinions belong to 
Democratic Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of 
Wisconsin, generally regarded as a liberal. 

We don’t imagine for a moment that lib- 
erals in general are coming around to a con- 
servative position on Federal fiscal policy. 
Quite the contrary. Nonetheless, Senator 
PROXMIRE’s Statement does suggest that poli- 
tical tags like “liberal” and “conservative” 
don’t have to determine the outcome of the 
debate on the Nation’s economic future. 

‘The surest guide is not one’s political pre- 
conceptions, but the commonsense to see 
the real dangers in the illusory benefits of 
massive deficit-spending. 





House Concurrent Resolution 330 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
ference has been in session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, since October 31, 1958, for 
the development and acceptance of a 
treaty to end atomic testing. Since the 
Soviet Union has shown no inclination 
to agree to the adoption of a system of 
inspection and controls, the United 
States should forthwith withdraw from 
the conference and immediately resume 
the testing of atomic weapons and de- 
vices. 

Within the last few days, the Soviet 
Union has delivered an ultimatum to 
the other conferees on atomic testing 
stating that the terms of the Soviet 
Union must be adopted or the entire 
question must be considered in a gen- 
eral conference on disarmament. Ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union have 
been fruitless, and I am convinced that 
the time has come to stop talking -and 
start testing. 

Furthermore, we have no assurance 
that the moratorium on testing has been 
honored by the Soviet Union, and we 
have no guarantee that the Communists 
are not now developing the neutron 
bomb. In terms of our own security, we 
must not be placed in a position where 
the Communists may be ahead of us in 
the development of atomic weapons. 

Our survival is at stake, and on June 
12, 1961, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 330, which is as follows: 

Whereas the United States has been en- 
gaged in the Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapons Tests in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with the Soviet Union since 
October 31, 1958; and 

Whereas a’though more than three hun- 
dred negotiating sessions have been con- 
ducted, the Soviet Union shows no inclina- 
tion to agree to a system of inspection and 
controls; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has declared 
that it has established a moratorium on nu- 
clear weapons tests, but there is no as- 
surance that this moratorium has actually 
been followed; and 
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Whereas there is no guarantee that the 
Soviet Union is not now engaged in develop- 
ing a neutron bomb and other atomic weap- 
ons and devices; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated no willingness to agree to the prin- 
ciples contained in the draft of a proposed 
treaty made public by the United States 
delegation; and 

Whereas the United States, in terms of its 
own security and survival cannot risk fall- 
ing behind any nation in terms of atomic 
capabilities because of self-imposed and uni- 
lateral restraints upon the further develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should forthwith withdraw from the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests being conducted at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and immediately resume the 
testing of atomic weapons and devices. 





Army Birthday Message From the Secre- 
tary of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesgay, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, the Army will observe its 186th anni- 
versary. In observance of the occasion, 
Hon. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army, has addressed a message to all 
members of the U.S. Army. I deem this 
message worthy of the attention of all 
the Members of the House and include it 
in the Recorp: 

TEXT OF MESSAGE BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


To All Members of tte U.S. Army: 

As the U.S. Army marks its 186th anniver- 
sary, I greet all its present members, mili- 
tary and civilian, in whose capable hands 
now rests the continuation of a proud rec- 
ord of service to the Nation in peace and war. 

There are many striking parallels between 
the birth and development of the Army and 
the Nation. Both were born of the same ne- 
cessity and together they grew strong in the 
pursuit of identical aims. Since its estab- 
lishment by the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1775, the Army has provided the 
basic military force upon which our nation- 
al security has been built. The 145 streamers 
on its flag recall the battles its men have 
fought, and they honor the valor and sacri- 
fice of 450,000 of them who died in action. 

While our combat forces were freeing, ex- 
panding, preserving, and defending our Na- 
tion, the Army as a whole was simultaneous- 
ly contributing to the country’s progress and 
development. Army engineers were the first 
surveyors, Mapmakers, and roadbuilders in 
the opening of the West,.as well as pioneers 
in river and harbor improvements, Army 
signalmen blazed countless trails in the 
fields of communication, meteorology, and 
electronics. Army doctors pushed back the 
frontiers of medical knowledge in the pre- 
vention, control, and cure of disease. Early 
Army aviators foresaw the advantages of the 
airplane, and their efforts led to the develop- 
ment of the most powerful air arm and the 
greatest air transportation system on earth. 
Scientists on the Army team developed the 
atomic bomb and the rocket which lifted the 
free world’s first artificial satellite into or- 
bit and its first man into outer space. 
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Time and again throughout these past 186 
years, the Army has demonstrated its ability 
to anticipate and prepare for the challenge 
of change as well as the demands of battle. 
Today, it stands ready to wage successfully 
any type of war which might be thrust upon 
us, to utilize to the maximum extent every 
development of science and technology for 
our national defense, and to contribute in 
countless ways to the well-being and ad- 
vancement of our country. 

Only time will tell if we of today’s Army 
can equal the accomplishments of past Army 
generations, but we can surely match their 
efforts. In so doing, I am confident the US. 
Army will meet, well and fully, the many 
challenges of our times. 

Etvis J. STAHR, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 





Housing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to com- 
mend to the attention of the House a 
letter that appeared in “Open Forum” 
in the Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., dated June 10, 1961. The letter 
follows: 

HovusInGc PLAN 

I am told that an effort is being made to 
get some so-called social or Socialist housing 
in the Sault which would be subsidized 
through the Federal Government—which 
again is us, the American taxpayer. We are 
told that the Sault has a lot of substandard 
housing. But who is to say what is sub- 
standard housing for All people? What is 
substandard for you may not be for me at 
all. All I can get and am entitled to is what 
I can afford to pay for. For the New York 
millionaire there probably isn’t a single 
house in the Sault that isn’t extremely sub- 
standard. What is standard housing is what 
we individually can afford to pay for. This is 
determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

What Government subsidized housing does 
is give certain people housing for less than 
actual cost—the difference to be paid for 
by the American taxpayer. It is unfair com- 
petition. Whether rented to people or sold 
to them the situation is the same since there 
is a definite relationship between the rent 
one has to pay and the cost of the building 
rented. 

If our local politicians will put their 
energies toward getting new industries for 
the Sault then we will give people wages 
with which to fix up their places and supply 
new rental units at prices that are sound 
and that people can afford to pay. The law 
of supply and demand will solve the prob- 
lem. You and I with our taxes that are al- 
ready too high will not be giving a special 
privileged class housing on a basis that the 
local property. owner cagnot compete with. 
It is very unfair competition. Such compe- 
tition can affect the local property owner so 
no one can afford to fix up his place. 

More house building in the Sault will com- 
pound a serious condition that already exists. 
We have a lot of vacant houses in the Sault 
as it is. It may be difficult for the owners 
to pay taxes on these vacant houses. To add 
more vacant houses will do no one any good, 
but can do an awful lot of harm. Such a 
situation will mean that everyone’s home 
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will decline in value for all homes will be 
affected. 

What the Sault needs is more industry 
and permanent payrolls. We have too many 
houses now for the people that are here. 

Frep L. Hatcu. 





Competitors Watch United States Legislate 
Living Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Veone McKinney in the Hills- 
boro Argus: 

COMPETITORS WaTCH UNITED STATES LEGISLATE 
LIvInG STANDARDS 


Business firms in other nations of the 
world must enjoy the spectacle of American 
business pricing itself out of the world mar- 
ket on an increasing number of merchan- 
dise items while the Nation goes along its 
merry way trying to legislate high standards 
of living. 

We seem to have forgotten in this country 
that our great advantage over the other in- 
dustrial machines of the world has been 
built on the bulge we have had over those 
nations in hourly production by our work- 
ers. The Nation—its businessmen, labor and 
Government leaders—are moving along a 
path which cannot help but detour this ad- 
vantage. 


Already we see in the United States many 
of the results of these programs. In a pe- 
riod of heavy production, tremendous. em- 
ployment and high personal income we still 
have a too large army of unemployed. Three 
basic causes can be found for this situa- 


~ tion—new technological methods and. in- 


ability of some workers to learn and earn 
with new skills; entry in the labor market 
of many more second wage earners in in- 
dividual families, and the loss of major 
domestic and foreign markets to foreign 
competition. 


The last, unfortunately, is a cause of un- 


employment which steadily is being 
worsened by our current trend of attempting 
to legislate high standards of llving. Con- 


gressional passage of President Kennedy’s 
$1.25 minimum wage bill will do much to 
cause increased prices on American goods 
with further loss of markets. 


Chief problem of trying to legislate stand- 
ards of living for low income workers comes 
in the fact that the higher wage rates result 
in accelerated increases up the line for ail 
hourly paid workers. Few jobs calling for 
skilled workers pay under the minimum. 
But, establishment of a new minimum wage 
in basic industries forces wages higher in 
upper brackets. This cannot help but be 
réflected in higher costs for industrial pro- 
duction since a majority of the cost of any 
item produced today comes in labor and 
taxes. 3 : 

Our higher minimums soon are reflected 
in general increases in costs of living, which 
wipe out the legislated higher pay. They 
do not automatically bring, however, greater 
production per hour which can serve as the 
only true method of lowering production 
costs. Often such action has an opposite 
effect by lulling labor into lower production 
figures. In turn, we lose sales and jobs for 
these workers. 
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The greatest problem from a personal 
standpoint regarding minimum wage is the 
tragedy that befalls the part-time, handi- 
capped and marginal worker. People in this 
category are frequently legislated out of em- 
ployment when the employer is forced to 
pay more than he feels a particular task is 
worth. 

American industry needs great moderniza- 
tion of its production plant if it is to meet 
foreign industrial competition. The Fed- 
eral Government recognizes this need and 
talks of tax incentives. At the same time, 
however, we desperately need realization 
throughout the Nation that the only true 
increase in standards of living and take- 
home pay must come through increased 
worker production and not from false secu- 
rity of legislated wage minimums. 





Much To Do, See at Kings Mountain 
Park—Battlefield Site of War’s Turn- 
ing Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ‘state- 
ment from the Evening Herald, Rock 
Hill, 8.C., of June 10, 1961: 

‘ (By Bronson Parker) 


For the family’s Sunday afternoon outing, 
Kings Mountain National Military Park and 
Kings Mountain State Park offer a wide 
range of facilities—both educational and 
recreational ranging from a beach and 
swimming to the battle museum and the 
actual battlefield. 

On October 7, 1780, a collection of Scotch- 
Irish frontiersmen and mountain yeomen, 
some 900 strong, began to encircle the 1,104 
provincial Corps and Tory Militia encamped 
atop the Kings Mountain spur. The time 
was 3 p.m. 

One: hour later, 28 of the American pa- 
triots had been killed and 62 wounded, but 
the entire British army under the command 
of Patrick Ferguson had been killed, 
wounded, or captured. Ferguson himself, 
in attempt to escape on horseback, was 
struck from the saddle by at least eight 
balls from the rifles of the mountain sharp- 
shooters. 

The patriots’ victory at Kings Mountain, 
a foreshadowing of later British Military 
defeats, has become known as the turning 
point in the Revolutionary War. 


A SunpDAY AFTERNOON Drive 


An 88-mile route from Rock Hill through 
York, Clover, and Kings Mountain area 
makes an interesting and scenic Sunday 
afternoon drive. 

The route is on either State or Federal 
roads which are smooth and in good con- 
dition. 

This is the route: From Rock Hill, take 
S.C. 5 to York. From York, follow U.S. 321 
to Clover. Turn left on Kings Mountain 
Street (S.C. 55). Follow S.C. 55 to Bethany 
junction of 8.C. 161. Turn left on S.C. 161 
and follow to entrance of Kings Mountain 
Park. Turn left at entrance to park. Con- 
tinue on park road through park. After 
leaving park, turn right on Alternate 29. 
Stay on Alternate 29 to junction of S.C. 5, 
which returns to Rock Hill via York. 
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Today one can walk up the same ridge 
“where the American and British troops 
fought almost 181 years ago. Atop the ridge 
there is a path around the battlefield with 
markers showing where Ferguson was shot 
and where he is traditionally buried. There 
are also markers showing the paths the 
American troops took around the ridge. 

In the museum, located on the main park- 
way at the entrance to the battlefielti, there 
is an electric map showing routes of the 
forces which met at Kings Mountain, a dio- 
rama of the battle, and a rare Ferguson rifle. 
Also there is a scaled topographical map of 
the battlefield and surrounding area. 

Severa] monuments have been erected in 
the park commemorating the battle. In 
the center of the battlefield the Centen- 
nial Monument, dedicated in 1880, and the 
U.S. Government Obelisk, erected by the 
Congress in 1909, tower over the pines which 
cover the ridge. 

Adjoining the national park is Kings 
Mountain State Recreational Park. 

Swimming facilities in the park include 
wading and diving areas, a large grassy sun- 
bathing area, and bathhouse; all on Lake 
Crawford which is fed by cold mountain 
streams. 

There is also a large picnic area which 
has covered shelters in case of rain. 





A Young Nebraskan Speaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1961, a 13-year old Nebraska farm 
boy became the youngest man ever to 
address a session of the Nebraska Uni- 
cameral Legislature. Wayne F. Fisher 
II, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Fisher, 
of Malcolm, Nebr., had made a speech 
to a youth banquet in Lincoln. It so 
happened that State Senator Fern Hub- 
bard Orme, of Lincoln, was present and 
heard the speech. 

She was so impressed by his speech 
that she asked him to repeat it for the 
benefit of the State legislature. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to print that speech in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

- Wayne Fisher’s speech follows: 

The question that is always asked by citi- 
zenship clubs is: What is a good citizen? 
It is my belief that the citizens of a country 
guide the destiny of the nation. The free- 
doms that persons in the United States re- 
ceive from the Bill of Rights belongs to all, 
citizens and aliens alike. But it is the faith 
and beliefs of the citizens that keep the 
spirit of this liberty alive and let aliens and 
themselves benefit from it. 

The rights and duties of citizenship in- 
volves both civic and political rights, as well 
as civic and political duties. Only citizens 
have full political rights, or the right to take 
part in government. Of this right citizens 
should take full opportunity. 

A citizen can do*- much to improve his 
community, even if he cannot vote. He can 
help shape public opinion by using his free- 
dom of speech. He can contribute to the 
general welfare by sacrificing personal ad- 
vantages to the common good. He may be- 
come a school board member, or appear at 
hearings of his State legislature or help a 
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political party. All these examples that I 
have mentioned have been for adults, but 
we as youth of this country can take part in 
American citizenship by obeying laws, fol- 
lowing the rules of the game when you are 
playing and being a good sport; for this pri- 
mary training will shape you into citizens 
of tomorrow. 

Democratic government fails unless citi- 
zens show the same eagerness to serve their 
country that they expect the country to show 
them. 

It is through the school that citizenship 
clubs seek to train young citizens to accept 
their. responsibility. It is for this reason 
that citizenship clubs have been formed. 





New Image at Paris 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago I had occasion to call atten- 
tion to the failure of our Government 
to encourage participation in interna- 
tional competition and by so doing, to 
reduce the knowledge by other peoples 
of what we can do. I have been encour- 
aged by our recordbreaking accomplish- 
ments in recent months’ and I was 
pleased to note in Aviation Week an edi- 
torial emphasizing what these meant to 
our prestige abroad. I offer the editorial, 
which stresses the advantages of main- 
taining our democratic insistence on the 
full spotlight of public attention, for the 
RECORD: 

NEw IMAGE AT PaRIs 
(By Robert Hotz) 


Any American who has traveled extensive- 
ly in Europe during the past few years has 
needed no Gallup poll or U.S. Information 
Agency survey to tell him that US. prestige 
generally, and particularly in technical 
areas, has deteriorated badly in the face of 
Soviet space achievements contrasted with 
apparent US. reluctance to extend its tra- 
ditional pioneering spirit into space. Thus 
it was indeed heartening to every American 
at the Paris air show to see the United 
States at long last put its very best foot 
forward by displaying its technical capacity 
from light planes to outer space, along with 
appropriate, technical and operational per- 
sonnel that reflected a genuine image to 
Europeans of what our country is really 
like. 

US. participation in the Paris air show 
was expensive in money, material, and lives, 
yet only Commander Shepard’s Mercury 
space shot has done more in recent years to 
restore the picture of the real America that 
Europeans hope fervently still prevails. It 
is understandably difficult for anybody sit- 
ting behind a desK in Washington to feel 
the tremendous impact of U.S. participation 
in this show on more than half a million. 
Europeans ranging from French schoolchil- 
dren to technicians from 24 nations. He 
could not see the tremendous flow of people 
surging through the U.S. space exhibit that 
impressed both the schoolchildren and the 
technicians. 

Crowds around Commander Shepard’s 
heat-scorched Mercury capsule were so thick 
it was necessary to move outside the space 
exhibit tent and organize the mass flow of 
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people past it. Accompanied by French- 
speaking Clotaire Wood, advanced research 
program coordinator for National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Mercury 
capsule appeared on every European tele- 
vision network and radio hookup possible 
during its 10-day exhibition. 

Desk-bound Pentagonians could not ima- 
gine the impact of Maj. William Payne greas- 
ing a B-58 onto Le Bourget’s wavy runway 
with hardly a puff of rubber smoke after a 
6 hr. 15 min. nonstop flight, including an 
incredible 3 hr. 19 min. leg from New York 
to Paris, then taxiing up to the plaque on 
the airport tarmac where Lindbergh cut the 
engine of the Spirit of St. Louis just 34 years 
earlier. 

The French understood and felt deeply this 
“Lafayette, we are here” gesture as Major 
Payne emerged from the cockpit looking lean, 
tanned and competent and managed a big 
grin and wave at the cheering crowd. A 
French policeman turned to American re- 
porters and said “that is how we like to 
think Americans still are.” The French tried 
hard to win the Bleriot Cup, which has been 
standing as an exclusive challenge to de- 
signers and pilots for 30 years, They came 
close with the Mirage IV in a 21-min. run 
at 2,000 kilometers per hour before blister- 
ing heat cut the run short 9 minutes from 
Bleriot requirements. They appreciated the 
skilled performance required by the B-58 and 
its pilot, Maj. Elmer’ (Gene) Murphy, to win 
this coveted trophy. 

In their all-too-brief days in Paris, Major 
Murphy and his crew made a tremendous 
impression on the technicians and military 
airmen of many nations they met, and all of 
them shared with us the tragedy of the 
fatal flight. Americans at the Paris show 
will never forget the sight of French villagers 
near the crater dug by the B—58 lining its 
blackened rim early Sunday morning with 
flowers, or the lines of French schoolchildren 
bringing flowers to Le Bourget Sunday and 
laying them on the Mercury capsule because 
it was the most tangible thing American ac- 
cessible to them at the show, or the silent 
handshakes from French airmen and tech- 
nicians conveying feelings too deep to be 
spoken. They understood far better than 
many desk-bound Americans that tragedy 
is an inexorable part of the price of progress, 
and they respect us as a breed that does not 
shrink from this prospect. 

Another outstanding aspect of American 
participation in the Paris Air Show was the 
static and flying exhibition by the very latest 
USAF, Navy, and Army planes, including four 
aircraft and two helicopters holding world 
records. 

In contrast, the Soviets exhibited only the 
old familiar Tupolev 114, which has now 
pretty well established itself as an exhibi- 
tion piece rather than a useful airline trans- 
port. This contrast between U.S. willing- 
ness to show its record-holding planes and 
Soviet reluctance to even display photos of 
its record-claiming planes was not lost on 
the European audience. 

The Soviets’ inability or unwillingness to 
display the promised new Tupolev 124 and 
Antonov 24 transports also raised European 
eyebrows. 

U.S. exhibition of record-holding aircraft 
and flying display of the latest mach 2-plus 
aircraft, such as the Republic F-105, Lock- 
heed F-—104, North American A-3J, McDonnell 
F-4H, and Chance Vought F-8U, coming on 
the heels of the open Mercury shot at Cape 
Canaveral, gave Europeans the impression 
of a strong, competent nation again flexing 
its technical muscles, dedicated to achieving 
the required superiority regardless of tardy 
starts in some fields, determined to reach 
its goals despite temporary setbacks and with 
the stamina to run the full course required. 

This growing contrast of U.S. frankness in 
displaying its strength and discussing its 
problems with Soviet furtive secrecy regard- 
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ing backup proof of its technical claims is 
making a tremendous impression on Euro- 
peans, and this pressure on the Soviets 
should be maintained at every opportunity 
to emphasize better than any words or propa-~- 
ganda broadcasts the essential difference 
between freedom and State slavery. 

There may be some timid souls in Wash- 
ington who might want to seize on the B-58 
accident as an excuse for abandoning U.S. 
participation in international air shows. 
This same group fought desperately but un- 
successfully to ring down Iron Curtain se- 
crecy on the Mercury shots, apparently under 
the same philosophy the Soviets show in 
announcing only successes. If this view pre- 
vails, the United States will suffer irreparable 
damage. 

The significant point of both the open 
Mercury shot and the B—58 performances in 
Paris was the image they present to the 
world of a vital young nation still chal- 
lenging the unknown and determined to 
master and harness new frontier science 
technology with the same vigor with which 
we expanded across the Alleghenies, the 
Rockies and the Pacific—willing to risk the 
chance of occasional failure, but determined 
to press on undaunted toward ultimate suc- 
cess. If we ever lose that feeling as a nation 
or fail to convey this to people everywhere, 
we can begin to carve our own epitaph on 
our tombstone as a nation. 





A Way To Reduce Congressional Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr: Speaker, my 


position on the item veto authority for 


the President is well known. During 
the last Congress I introduced resolu- 
tions to grant this authority. Similar 
resolutions are also pending in this Con- 
gress. No action has been taken. 

As further evidence that this legisla- 
tion has grassroots support, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial from the 
Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, en- 
titled “A Way To Reduce Congressional 
Pork.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

A Way To REDUCE CONGESSIONAL PoRK 

In the current issue of the American Le- 
gion Monthly, Iowa’s Frep SCHWENGEL, First 
District Representative in Congress, contends 
that the Presideng should be given item veto 
power. 

What this means is that the Chief Execu- 
tive could run through an appropriation bill 
and pass on each item on its own merits. 
It would doubtless be in the direction of 
economy. 

It’s a favorite trick of lawmakers to wait 
until the closing days of a session and get 
some pet project (better identified as “pork”’) 
included in a money bill. Once in, regard- 
less of its doubtful merit, it goes through. 

In the working out of things, a President 
has to overlook such offkey practices for 
what is called “the greater good.” To veto 
any part of the appropriation bill presented 
to him, he must veto the whole measure. 
The Davenport man would correct this. 

A contrary view is taken by Missouri's ven- 
erable Representative, CLARENCE CANNON. 
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He sees in this item veto proposition a viola- 
tion of the constitutional bar against the 
executive branch invading the legislative 
province. 

The SCHWENGEL rebuttal to this is that in 
42 of the 50 States, the Governor is cloaked 
with item veto power * * * and that in no 
case has it been repealed. But the best ar- 
gument for it is to be found in the realm of 
commonsense. 





Address of Deputy Postmaster General H. 
W. Brawley, Before the Carolinas 
Branch of the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, Charleston, S.C., 
June 10, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address by the 
Deputy Postmaster General, H. W. Braw- 
ley, before the Carolinas Branch of the 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors at Charleston, S.C., on June 10, 
1961. 

South Carolina is proud of the fact 
that her native son, Mr. Brawley, is the 
Deputy Postmaster General. Mr. Braw- 
ley is eminently qualified for this posi- 
tion by training,. temperament and dis- 
position. At the above-mentioned con- 
vention in my city of Charleston, Mr. 
Brawley has outlined a-policy in the Post 
Office Department which should be 
brought to the attention of each indi- 
vidual employee of this great Depart- 
ment as well as each individual employee 
group of the Post Office Department be- 
cause a broad policy is laid down in this 
very informative address. 

Mr. Brawley answers many questions 
which must be in the minds of postal 
employees. He gives them concrete evi- 
dence of his intention to reward each 
man and woman according to his quali- 
fications and dedication. This is a 
healthy and a commendable policy for 
this Department, or any department of 
the Government. . 

. Mr. Speaker, I commend this speech 
to the Congress and to the Nation. It 
should be read by every person who is in- 
terested in better postal service: The 
Post Office Department is the biggest 
business in America. Each of us owes 
it our support in furthering its welfare 
and its capacity to serve the Nation ade- 
quately in these rapidly changing and 
challenging days: 

ADDRESS OF DepuTY PosTMASTER GENERAL H. 
W. BRAWLEY BEFORE THE CAROLINAS BRANCH 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL 
SUPERVISORS, CHARLESTON, S.C., JuNE 10, 
1961 
Mr. Chairman, fellow postal workers, dis- 

tinguished guests, this is my first address 

before a postal group in the Carolinas since 
taking office as Deputy Postmaster General, 
and it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
join you in this beautiful and historic city. 








always gives me a good feeling to re- 
South Carolina—my native State 
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I hope you have taken time, during your 


walking distance of this spot. 

Incidentally, the post office building here 
is perhaps one of the few in the Nation, if 
not the only one, which has no identifying 
sign on it, telling patrons what it is. 

If you live here, you know where the post 
Office is. If you're a visitor, you ask some- 
one and he’ll answer that the post office is 
located at the corner of the four laws, Broad 
and Meeting Streets. 

©n the northeast corner of the insersec- 
tion is city hall, representing municipal law. 
Located on the northwest corner is the 


county courthouse, county law; St. Michael’s. 


church is situated on the southeast corner, 
the law of God; and on the southwest corner 
is the Federal Courthouse and post office, 
Federal law. 

We have offered to post a sign identify- 
ing the post office, but Roland Wooten, the 
acting postmaster here, was appalled at the 
thought. 

“If you did that, we wouldn't be unique 
any more” he exclaimed. 

Just because you see on all sides of you 
carefully preserved mementos of Charles- 
ton’s illustrious past, don’t think for one 
moment that this city is oblivious to the 
present or blind to its future. 

One need journey but 5 or 10 minutes 
to the north to find an industrial potential 
unmatched in this section of the Nation. 
To the east and west, across the Cooper and 
Ashley Rivers, areas which a few years ago 
were covered with timber stands and dotted 
with farms are now modern, thriving, and 
rapidly expanding residential communities. 

It is the intension of the Post Office De- 
partment to greatly increase its mail-han- 
dling facilities here to keep pace with this 
fast-growing city. 

Architectural and engineering plans for a 
modern, l-acre north annex building, to be 
located at the northwest corner of Bennett 
Street and Durant Avenue Extension, are 
now about 25-percent complete. 

But this is just one phase of the plans for 
improved mail service at Charleston. The 
General Services Administration is now plan- 
ning to build a big new Federal office build- 
ing, to be located at Meeting, Charlotte, and 
Henrietta Streets. 

Post Office Department plans call for 
transfer of the main post office facilities— 
including the office of the postmaster—from 
the present Federal building to the new 
GSA building, upon its completion. 

A finance-station, to be known as Broad 
Street Station, will be located at the pres- 
ent Federal building. All mail processing 
for the greater Charleston area will be han- 
died at the new North Annex building. The 
temporary wooden annex adjacent to the 
present main post offce in the old Federal 
building will be torn down when the im- 
proved facilities are ready for occupancy. 

Of the total space available in the new 
Pederal building, the Post Office require- 
ments will be 15,000 square feet. 

I mention these proposed improvements 
for the Charleston mail complex to give 
you an idea of the kind of efforts we are 
making, throughout the Carolinas, to con- 
stantly keep abreast of population and 
business trends—to provide adequate postal 
operations to take care of the needs of each 
passing year, each new generation. 
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For this, after all, is the Post Office De- 
partment’s reason-for-being. 

But let me make it clear that when I 
speak of improvements, I do not confine. 
my thoughts ‘to improvements in buildings 
and better machines. 

One of the primary aims of this postal 
administration is to instill in every em- 


ployee of this vast organization a pride in 


his work, an appreciation for the position 
he holds and a desire to improve the service 
he renders, the knowledge that he is an im- 
portant cog in the vital communications 
machinery of America. 

We are very much interested in the wel- 
fare and happiness of all our employees. 
We are convinced that good morale in the 
postal service will make for better service 
to the public. 

This feeling is shared by the President 
himself. In his state of the Union message, 
January 30, President Kennedy declared: 

“I here pledge myself and my colleagues 
in the Cabinet to a continuous encourage- 
ment of initiative, responsibility and energy 
in serving the public interest. Let every 
public servant know, whether his post is 
high or low, that a man’s rank and reputa- 
tion in this administration will be deter- 
mined by the size of the job he does, and 
not by the size of his staff, his office or his 
budget. Let it be clear that this admin- 
istration recognizes the value of daring and 
dissent—that we greet healthy controversy 
as the hallmark of healthy change. Let the 
public service be a proud and lively career. 
And let every man and woman who works 
in any area of our National Government, in 
any branch, at any level, be able to say with 
pride and honor in future years: ‘I served 
the U.S. Government in that hour of our 
Nation’s need.’ ”’ 

This policy, so eloquently expressed by the 
President, is rapidly being put into effect 
in the Post Office Department, from top to 
bottom. 

Especially important to’ you supervisors 
is the fact that we believe in and encourage, 
in fact, we demand, equal access to employ- 
ment and promotion opportunities. 

Further, we believe that merit should be 
the true test for promotion—anot political in- 
tercession or social consideration. 

We firmly believe that you supervisors, to- 
gether with our postmasters, are the key 
people in our management scheme. We 
will depend upon you to carry out our poli- 
cies, to explain the reasons for those poli- 
cies, and, more important, to help us de- 
velop sound management procedures for the 
Postal System. 

Because good supervision is essential to 
the efficient operation of any post office, it 
is vital that we make the best possible selec- 
tions for promotion to supervisory posi- 
tions, and promotion within the supervisory 
ranks. 

Poor supervision can result in inefficiency, 
mistakes, delayed or missent mail, poor 
morale, excessive use of overtime, patron 
complaints, excessive turnover and increased 

operating costs. 

We will insist that postmasters devote 
careful thought to promotions to assure 
themselves that the persons selected are the 
best qualified for the jobs. 

Under our new formula governing promo- 
tions to supervisory jobs, seniority will be 
considered in ranking employees for pro- 
motion, for the first time anywhere in the 
Federal service. 

Initially, the new promotion plan will be 
tried out in post offices where promotion 
registers resulting from 1955, 1956, 1958 and 
1960 examinations total 100 or more names. 
But later, it will be extended to other of- 
fices, including those in the Carolinas. 

Under the new policy, employees will be 
ranked for promotion on three factors, their 
rating on the examination; seniority; and 
evaluation by two and preferably three sup- 
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ervisors who have personal knowledge of 
the employee’s job performance. 

-If only one vacancy exists, the selection 
will be made from the top nine candidates. 
If there’s more than one vacancy, two names 
will be added to the list for each additional 
vacancy. 

- The lists will then be screened by promo- 
tion boards consisting of the assistant 
postmaster, chief personnel officer, super- 
intendent, two 10-year supervisors, and the 
immediate supervisor of the employees being 
considered for promotion. 

The board will select three candidates for 
each vacancy, and appointing officers will 
make their selections from the three. 

Candidates passed over for promotion may 
ask the postmaster, in writing, why they 
were not selected, and the postmaster has 
been instructed to give the candidate a 
written reply. 

At present, this policy will relate only to 
initial promotions to supervisory positions. 
However, it is our intention to extend this 
system within the foreseeable future to cover 
promotions to higher positions within the 
supervisory grades. 

I’m sure you will be happy to know that 
we have come out strongly in favor of relax- 
ing the restrictions on supergrade jobs in the 
postal service. 

Under the law as it now stands, we feel 
we are not permitted, in some cases, to pay 
our higher level employes what they are 
legitimately worth. 

As you know, under the present law, we 
are permitted to have only 15 level 20’s, 4 
level 19’s, 12 level 18’s, and 40 level 17’s. The 
number of positions in these grades is firmly 
fixed by law. 

We are now endeavoring to have all re- 
strictions on the supergrade positions re- 
moved, so that we, as managers of the Na- 
tion’s postal machinery, may decide what a 
particular job is worth, and may designate 
to it the grade we determine warranted. 

The restrictions on supergrade positions 
place us under a decided handicap in certain 
areas of this country. For example, in Los 
Angeles, there are two level 19 jobs and both 
are filled. With the unprecedented growth 
of that city in the past few years, and in view 
of Census Bureau predictions that within 
the coming few years the city will surpass 
New York in population, we will soon need 
another grade 19 there. But under the law 
as it now stands, we would not be permitted 
to have another, regardless of the need. 

This, we maintain, is an unreasonable and 
unrealistic restriction which so handcuffs us 
that we cannot run the postal service the 
way we are convinced it should be run—to 
the advantage of the public and the postal 
employees. 

If we are successful in getting these re- 
strictions removed, the postal supervisors 
will be among those to benefit by the action. 

For, though the supergrades will primarily 
affect postmasters in the larger cities, when a 
postmaster’s level is upped, the entire hier- 
archy of this post office gets corresponding 
increases in grade. 

Another place we are relaxing some restric- 
tions—by administrative action—is in the 
area of higher grade duties. 

Section 204-B of Public Law 68 provides 
that is an employee is required to perform 
duties of a higher grade than the one he 
holds, he must be paid at the higher grade 
wage after 30 days work in that capacity. 

We have applied a more liberal interpreta- 
tion to that law. 

Too often laws are viewed from the stand- 
point of: “Does the law allow it?” 

Others look at the sityation from the posi- 
tion: “Does the law specifically prohibit it?” 

Between these two poles of thought lies a 
broad “gray” area, where sound management 
can operate on firm ground with a great deal 
of leeway. 
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Concerning this particular issue—the in- 
terpretation of Public Law 68—our conclu- 
sion is that by providing that an employee 
must be paid at the higher grade salary after 
30 days, then, by the same token, an em- 
ployee may be paid at the higher grade wage 
before 30 days. 

Thus, we have relaxed the interpretation of 
this law to permit, in some specific cases, im- 
mediate payment of the higher grade salary, 
rather than withholding the higher wages for 
30 days. 

We are in favor of providing salary protec- 
tion for postal field service employees whose 
positions have been ranked to a lower salary 
standing through no fault of their own, and 
we have so testified before Congress. 

We operate under a system of laws, not 
men. Sometimes positions are changed be- 
cause of reorganization, procedural changes, 
or through discovery of errors in ranking. 
Under the law as it now stands, when such 
changes or corrections warrant lower salary 
standing, we have no alternative but to di- 
rect the salary level reductions of the incum- 
bents, despite our desire to ease the effect on 
individual employees caught in situations 
beyond their control. 

Frequently, an employee accepts a new 
assignment at “face value,” believing in the 
good intentions of management—that the 
position has been properly ranked in salary 
level and that it has some degree of per- 
manence. 

He, like everyone of us, often lives up to 
the maximum of. his income. If his position 
is changed to a lower rate, it comes as a 
severe blow, not only to his pride and pres- 
tige, but to his way of living. 

Adjustments have to be made, and a pe- 
riod of grace to make those adjustments is 
needed. ° s 

This adjustment period would serve a two- 
fold purpose. First, it would provide the 
employee with an opportunity to become 
accustomed to the financial shock of receiv- 
ing a lower pay check every two weeks. 

Secondly, it would give the administra- 
tive officials sufficient time to properly re- 
assign employees to positions warranting 
their former pay. 

It would provide a period during which 
management could aggressively and posi- 
tively consider or develop opportunities for 
the affected employee to regain his former 
salary standing by assignment to a position 
of higher salary level. 

Already contained in our regulations is 
the requirement that the primary source for 
filling supervisory positions shall be a list of 
former supervisors who have been relegated 
to a lower level through no fault of their 
own. 

But we feel that employees thus lowerdll 
in rank should be given a 2-year grace pe- 
riod, and we are endeavoring, through the 


support of appropriate legislation in Con-~ 


gress, to see that such an arrangement is 
made. 

And now, if you will permit, I would like 
to direct your attention to an area in which 
each of you, as individuals, can contribute 
greatly to the very survival of your country. 

Unless you, and others like you, are pre- 
pared to do so, I harbor genuine fear for 
the future of this Nation, indeed, of the en- 
tire free world. 

My concern for our national .safety has 
deepened as a gloomy picture unfolds of na- 
tion after nation in the Far and Middle 
East being gobbled up by the Communist 
conspiracy due to insufficient action on our 
part to prevent it. 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
unless we move quickly and decisively to 
countermand Soviet and Chinese moves in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, we are 
doomed. 

President Kennedy has told Congress, the 
Nation, and only this week, the world that 
a vastly expanded effort will be required if 
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this Nation is to assure its superiority over 
its enemies. 

He has proposed a far-reaching program 
for revamping our military, space, economic 
and foreign affairs programs in an effort to 
become so powerful that no nation on earth 
would dare attack us. 

I.am tremendously impressed with the 
manner in which the Secretary of State— 
by birth a Georgian, by heritage a South- 


erner—has compared the Communist sys-" 


tem to that of America. 

The success of the Communist conspir- 
acy, he has noted, springs from the fact 
that the rules of behavior for the Commun- 
ist, the tenets of the Communist philosophy, 
are deeply rooted in the peasant stock and 
emanate upward to the middle and higher 
classes. 

The Communist, as an individual, deeply 
believes in his doctrine, and is prepared to 
die, if necessary, to further its advance- 
ment—is prepared to make any sacrifice de- 
manded of him to promote the Communist 
goal of world domination. 

In a republic, such as ours, the rules of 
government and governmental action, with 
the consent of the governed, stem from the 
top and spread downward to the people. 
The willingness to sacrifice—to die, if need 
be—to free the world from tyranny, is sad- 
ly lacking in all too many of us in America 
today. 

What is needed—what is an absolute req- 
uisite about which there can be no ifs, ands, 
or buts—is a reawakening among the citi- 
zenry of this country—of the free world— 
to the fact that we are faced with a deadly 
peril that will, unless each of us determines 
to prevent it, condemn this nation to a 
swift and awful death. 

We have become a nation of sleepwalkers, 
who, as individuals, worry a little about 
communism, but who shrug it off with an 
“I-can’t-do-anything-about-it” attitude, and 
leave it to Washington to save the world. 

We are like caterpillars, who weave them- 
selves into silk cocoons and let the rest of 
the world take care of itself. 

The trouble with this.attitude is that 
when the caterpillar emerges from the co- 
coon he is a moth or a butterfly—a thing 
pleasing to behold, but one too delicate to 
survive in a survival-of-the-fittest environ- 
ment. 

We tend to forget that our enemies carry 
high the torch of conquest. Show me the 
moth that can survive a flame and I, too, 
will crawl back into my cocoon. 

You ask, “What can I do about it?” 

I'll tell you what you can do. 

You can, by your words and your actions, 
set an example for your fellow Americans. 

You can demonstrate your willingness to 
contribute to the national effort by exert- 
ing.~that little bit of extra drive that might 
be required of you to get your job done with 
a minimum of expense and a maximum of 
efficiency. 

You can look for ways to cut down on 
expenditures in your immediate area of op- 
erations, without curtailing services. 

You can give moral support to your Gov- 
ernment by understanding that the expense 
of competing with the Communists within 
the coming years will be frighteningly high, 
but will amount to the cost of liberty. 

You can show that you understand this 
by graciously accepting the economic incon- 
veniences that might be imposed upon you, 
knowing that you are doing your part to 
keep this Nation great, to keep it alive. 

President Kennedy has listed a number 
of ways in which Americans can contribute, 
personally, to the struggle against Commu- 
nist domination. 

Some apply to you. Others apply to farm- 
ers, housewives, businessmen. 


These are some of the things he has asked 
Americans to do: “To understand and accept 
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a long struggle, to share their resources 
with other less fortunate peoples, to meet 
the tax levels and close the tax loopholes, 
to exercise self-restraint instead of pushing 
up wages or prices, or overproducing certain 
crops, or spreading military secrets, or urg- 
ing unessential expenditures, or improper 
monopolies, or harmful work stoppages, to 
serve in the Peace Corps or the armed serv- 
ices or the Federal Civil Service, to strive 
for exceHence in their schools, in their cities, 
and in their physical fitness, to take part 
in civil defense, to pay higher postal rates, 
higher payroll taxes and higher teacher sal- 
aries, in order to strengthen our society, 
to show friendship to students and visitors 
from other lands, and, finally, to practice 
democracy at home, in all States, with all 
races, to respect each other and to protect 
the constitutional rights of all citizens.” 

With admirable candor, President Kennedy 
admitted to the American people that his 
proposals for getting and staying ahead of 
the Russians in this life-or-death struggle 
for existence will be yastly expensive. 

“I have not asked for a single program 
which did not cause one or all Americans 
some inconvenience, or some hardship, of 
some sacrifice,” the President has said. 

But I submit to you that when this Na- 
tion was in embryo, the gallant men who 
fought in the streets of this very city to 
gain its independence would not have done 
so had they thought for a moment that their 
descendants would be unwilling to sacrifice 
to maintain that hard-won liberty. 

I cannot subscribe to the belief that the 
very heritage which this city so eloquently 
represents was obtained at the cost of any 
price only to be lost by default. 

My conviction is firm that Americans have 
within themselves the ability to meet any 
crisis, accept any challenge, defeat any enemy 
if forewarned and forearmed. 

The trumpet has sounded. The hand- 
writing is on the wall. Let us arm ourselves 
with the determination to meet our re- 
sponsibilities on all levels, in all areas-—re- 
gardless of the personnel inconvenience that 
might accrue—to keep this country the un- 
diputed master of its own destiny. 

Let us shake off the lethargy that seems 
to have enshrouded us and get down to the 
work at hand. 

If we will but make the effort, we need 
fear no nation on this earth. 





Tragic Days of Lithuania 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
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Wednesday, June i4, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are reminded of the indignities which 
humans have suffered and continue to 
suffer in the hands of Communist domi- 
nation. Twenty years ago on June 15, 
1940, an early example of Soviet agegres- 
sion was demonstrated in the Baltic na- 
tion of Lithuania. The people of this 
country had labored to maintain a bul- 
wark against the Soviet force but in 
1939 were attacked, overrun, and forced 
to accept Soviet garrisons and grant air 
bases. On June 15, 1940, they were con- 
fronted with an ultimatum demanding 
immediate formation of a government 
“friendly” to the occupation forces. A 
rigged election at that time produced a 
congress which unanimously requested 
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incorporation of the states into the So- 
viet Union. On the nights of June 15 
and 1€ about 30,000 members of the 
Lithuanian intelligentsia were deported 
to Siberia and another 5,000 were en- 
slaved in their homeland. This mass de- 
portation of many thou$sands of men, 
women, and children, the extent of 
which has been largely blurred by se- 
crecy, showed a clear indifference for na- 
tional and human rights. The inhu- 
manities manifest in this action will re- 
main a blur on the pages of history. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized this forced incorporation by the 
Soviet Union but has continued to give 
its moral support to the cause of the 
fight for liberty in Lithuania. Despite 
cruel plunder the Soviet masters have 
never succeeded in extinguishing the 
flame of courage and hope in the hearts 
of the subjugated peoples. 





Ontonagon County in the Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BENNNET of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as a resident of the Ontonagon 
County in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, I am highly pleased to present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the monograph prepared by one of my 
Ontonagon friends, the Honorable 
Charles F. Willman, judge of probate of 
Ontonagon County. Judge Willman is 
the historiographer of the Ontonagon 
County Historical Society, and the cu- 
rator of the museum, as well as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the His- 
torical Society of Michigan. His mono- 
graph is entitled “Ontonagon County in 
the Civil War,” and it was sent to me 
by one of my constituents, Victor F. 
Lemmer, of Ironwood, who is the State 
chairman of a committee designated by 
the Michigan Civil War Centennial Ob- 
servance Commission, as “The Impact 
of the Civil War on Mining in Michi- 
gan.” Mr. Lemmer’s State committee 
has accepted Judge Willman’s historical 
manuscript on copper and the Civil War 
period as a contribution to the centen- 
nial commission’s achievement in re- 
search in studying the economy of Onto- 
nagon County during the era of the 
1800's. Judge Willman’s thesis is of 
special significance to our Nation inas- 
much as it will be noted in reading his 
monograph that the famous Ontonagon 
copper boulder, which weighs over 3,000 
pounds in pure copper, is now on perma- 
nent display in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, D.C. 

The above-mentioned monograph fol- 
ows: 

ONTONAGON COUNTY IN THE CrvIL War 

’ (By Charles Willman) 

It is not generally known to what extent 
remote areas such as the Ontonagon country 
were affected by the Civil War. For this 


reason the following account, relating to the 
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western portion of the Upper Peninsula dur- 
ing this conflict, is being offered as a con- 
tribution at the beginning of this centennial 
commemoration, and as a small tribute to 
those who served. 

The keynote here is copper. Copper had 
been discovered and was being mined in the 
Ontonagon region only a few short years 
prior to the Civil War, and, it all started 
with the Ontonagon Boulder. 

This famous boulder, over 3,000 pounds of 
pure copper, found lying in the Ontonagon 
River several miles upstream from its mouth, 
now resting in the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D.C., drew attention to this 
area (Known in Europe as early as 1660), 
leading to the discovery of the copper de- 
posits and the mining developments which 
followed. 

To this writer it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that settlement of this area would have 
been delayed for many years had it not been 
for the boulder—and there would have been 
no story to tell of this historic period. 

But, the boulder was there, and its dis- 
covery timed perfectly to provide, the war 
*ffort with this essential mineral. Could it 
be that the Creator arranged it that way? 
But that is another story. 

News that the differences between the 
North and the South had erupted into war 
reached the Lake Superior port town of On- 
tonagon, Mich., by one of the early boat 
arrivals soon after navigation opened in the 
spring of 1861—-water being the sole means 
of commerce and travel to and from this 
remote area on the south shore of the lake, 
almost completely isolated during the win- 
ter months. 

It is understandable then that a boat 
arrival, especially in the spring, was cause 
for excitement—the entire population, drop- 
ping all activities, including church serv- 
ices, gathered at the dock, eager to greet and 


converse with travelers from the outside 


world, extending farm hands in friendship 
with most cordial hospitality, a trait very 
much in evidence among the people of this 
community to this day. 

Mails arriving irregularly during the win- 
ter months from Green Bay by dog team 
(Peter White to Marquette in the 1850’s and 
Joel Millard to Ontonagon in the 1860’s) and 
from Wausau, Wis., by foot carrier (Luke 
Welch, age 16, and his father James 
Welch), or by stage (Edward Sales & Sam- 
uel P. Bell), kept the inhabitants informed 
on developments of the strife between the 
States and the election campaign, which 
they followed with avid interest. For these 
were a patriotic and loyal people, vitally 
concerned and hopeful to the last that the 
South would concede without bringing about 
a bloody conflict. 

Here, from the time the first settlers ar- 
rived in 1843, the Fourth of July was cele- 
brated with genuine fervor—the event dili- 
gently commemorated with a degree of 
hilarity but also that touch of propriety be- 
flitting the occasion. When the gatherings 
were small in the early years it was a day for 
a special feast, with toasting, singing and 
reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
The tempo changed of course when the 
crowds grew larger (population of the county 
in 1850 was 389; 1854, 3624; 1860, 4568; 1864, 
5408)—the celebration beginning at sunrise 
with the firing of a cannon (sent here by the 
‘adjutant general of the State in 1855), 
followed by parades, band music, athletic 
events, sailboat races, patriotic speeches, 
and always someone read the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The cannon mentioned here was used un- 
til July 4, 1859 when it is believed to have 
been dumped into the sloo of the Ontonagon 
River following an accident in which 
Thomas Stripe (age 34) lost an arm as he 
was pushing a friend from the line of fire. 
After the cannon was thus disposed of, large 
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blacksmith’s anvils were used to simulate 
sound of cannon fire. 

On November 22, 1862, according to a re- 
print in the Ontonagon Herald dated July 
8, 1937, two 6-pound field pieces arrived 
here by boat, the Mineral Rock, from the 
War Department. They were in rusty con- 
dition when taken over by Lt. Nicholas Voel- 
ker (grandfather of former State Supreme 
Court Justice John D. Voelker of Ishpeming) 
of the Ontonagon Light Artillery Co. who 
burnished them, placing one on the public 
square. The other was apparently taken 
to Rockland (for defense of that area) and 
later returned as the supervisors records 
(June 4, 1864) show that a bill in the 
amount of $6 for hauling a cannon from 
Rockland to Ontonagon by Nicholas Demp- 
gen, and another for $1 for hauling a can- 
non from the dock to the firemen’s hall 
by Henry Rough, were rejected. News- 
paper accounts in later years teli of firing 
of cannon during Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, evidently renewing the custom with 
this cannon, which was scrapped during 
World War I for the war effort. 

A Young Men’s Society had been organ- 
ized, holding regular meetings for discussion 
and debate on problems and conditions in- 
volving local, State and National matters. At 
one such meeting, held in January 1860, a 
resolution that “a State has the right to se- 
cede from the Union” did not get a single 
vote. 

And here the people were highly offended 
when the area was slighted or ignored in 
statistical reports, or otherwise, and were 
quick to retort in newspaper columns. One 
such instance occurred when the Detroit 
Tribune, in December 1859, published a list 
of Michigan cities and towns with popula- 
tion over 250, according to Howes’ Michigan 
Gazeteer, but not one town in the Upper 
Peninsula was mentioned. And there were 
several—Marquette, Eagle Harbor, Eagle 
River, Houghton, Ontonagon with popula- 
tion over 900, and Rockland (Webster & Ro- 
sendale) 2500. 

George D. Emerson, coeditor of the Lake 
Superior Miner (established 1855 by Carson 
& Bradford) with J. W. Crozer, was indignant 
as he queried in his columns, “Who is this 
man Howes? Is he unacquainted with the 
fact that Michigan has an appendage called 
the Upper Peninsula?’ “Will someone en- 
lighten us, ere we separate the Upper from 
the Lower Peninsula?” he added. (Mr. Emer- 
son entered the service under the enrollment 
plan in 1862. In 1881 he was occupying the 
chair of mining at the State Geological 
School of Missouri.) 

Instances such as this (recognized only at 
tax collection time by the State tax depart- 
ment, according to Mr. Emerson) led the peo- 
ple of the Upper Peninsula to file a petition 
with the State legislative bodies in 1868, 
presenting a strong case why they should be 
permitted to separate from the State of Mich- 
igan to form a new State of Superior. 

Yes, these were a spirited people, strug- 
gling to establish themselves in this new 
area, which they believed to contain great 
mineral wealth (and it was quite true, for 
in 1961 it has been determined that copper 
deposits here are almost endless), ever opti- 
mistic of a bright future for this wilderness 
frontier, with dreams that this would one 
day be a copper mining, business and agri- 
cultural center and Ontonagon an important 
Lake Superior port town. 

Copper mining developments certainly did 
appear favorable at that time, but activity, 
because of demand and price fluctuation, 
proved to be sporadic—records indicate dura- 
tion of these periods at 20 years on and 
about the same of inactivity. 

In 1860 the total annual production of 
ingot copper in the Lake Superior region 
was. 6,034 tons. During the war years it in- 
creased to 7,179 tons and to 12,311 tons by 
1870. About one-half of this production 
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came from the Ontonagon region mines, with 
the famed Minnesota the largest contributor. 
(In 1960 the White Pine Mine, the only cop- 
per mine in operation in Ontonagon County, 
was producing 200 tons of -ingot daily). 
Price of copper averaged 22 cents per pound 
in 1860 and rose to 55 cents in 1864, after 
which it declined and reached a low of 9 
cents in 1894. 

With such a background of patriotism and 
being part of an environment filled with 
obstacles in their struggle for existence as a 
unit of government, it is not amazing that 
the men of the Ontonagon country entered 
this conflict with loyal determination in 
defense of the Constitution and preservation 
of the Union, in which they firmly believed. 
Letters written on the battlefields by sev- 
eral of these men clearly tell of their true 
feelings regarding the war and what the out- 
come must be “no peace until the rebellion 
is crushed, at any cost.” ; 

Even the foreign born who migrated here 
to work in the mines were seized with a 
sense of responsibility for their new home- 
land. This feeling was strongly reflected in 
a@ speech delivered in the German language 
by one of these miners, Mr. I. Hegardt, of 
Rockland, at a concert given there in aid 
of the suffering soldiers. In his oration he 
said, “In this free country the oppressed of 
all nations found an asylum from despotism, 
fanaticism, and poverty, and blessed with 
equal rights and the unrestrained liberty of 
exercising their own religious faith. From 
these causes has this country been regarded 
with the utmost favor by the trodden-down 
subjects of despotic Europe, and advanced 
in power and civilization with an unparal- 
leled and hitherto unknown rapidity. But 
the treasonable projects of the South have 
attempted to ruin this happy state of mat- 
ters, etc.” 

Two hundred and fifty-four men (young- 
est John Death, Jr., age 16, and the oldest 


Mathias Brambert, age 45), left the Ontona- ~ 


gon country to serve in this “holy cause,” 
as John Menadue of Rockland referred to 
the war in a letter he had written to the 
Lake Superior Miner from the trenches at 
Spottsylvania, Va., on May 14, 1864. In this 
letter he also said, “Liberty and revenge is 
our battle cry. We are now expecting or- 
ders to commence a general attack. Who 
will come out alive, or who will not, is best 
known to Him who governs all, but we are 
ready for the call and eager to advance. We 
may tell you a tale sometime. For the 
present, goodby.” He had much to tell and 
would have told it well, but he was among 
those killed in a battle a few days later. 

The first actual recruiting was done during 
August and September 1861 when 94 men 
enlisted, 84 of whom were assigned to Com- 
pany A of the 16th Infantry, Michigan 
Regiment under Capt. Thomas S. Barry, of 
Detroit. Many more are believed to have 
enlisted earlier at other points (Port Huron, 
Detroit, etc.) for whom the county received 
no credit. 

During this first period of enlistments in 
1861 there was no extra remuneration as an 
inducement to volunteer soldiers’ pay of $11 
per month only. Bounties were not pro- 
vided until the following year. 

On August 5, 1862, Daniel Plummer, of 
Rockland, former supervisor (1855-56) from 
Pewabic Township (area west of the On- 
tonagon River extending to the Wisconsin 
State line) and county sheriff 1857 through 
1860, petitioned the board of supervisors for 
a bounty to be paid to volunteers in a com- 
pany he was organizing, consisting of 89 men, 
66 from Rockland and 23 from Ontonagon. 

At this meeting the board allowed $20 for 
each recruit and provided that payment be 
met from the courthouse building fund, 
which amounted to $6,000. This county 
building had been held in abeyance since 
1860 because of the unsettled internal af- 
fairs of the Nation and was not constructed 


until 1886. In the meantime office space 
for county officers was rented in the base- 
ment of the Bigelow Hotel and the basement 
of the Presbyterian Church, and, district 
court was held in the Firemen’s Hall. 

At later meetings, as the war progressed 
and the need for more troops increased, the 
bounty was raised to $40, then to $146 and 
in 1864, to $400, the board borrowing funds 
to meet payment. 

In his call for more troops in 1862, as 
further inducement President Lincoln set a 
bounty of $50, and in 1863 the War Depart- 
ment allowed $15 to agents for each recruit 
secured and the bounty was raised to $302 
for enlistment and $402 for reenlistment. 
Meanwhile the State legislature (1863) au- 
thorized a. $50 bounty, and in. 1864 it was 
raised to $100 for l-year enlistment, $200 for 
2 years, and $300 for 3 years. 

Although an enrollment had been made, 
preparatory to a draft, by act of Congress 
requiring the registration of all males eligible 
for military duty between the ages of 18 
and 45, drafting of troops was not necessary 
in the Upper Peninsula. 

Running low on recruit material during a 
period in 1864, the board of supervisors unan- 
imously agreed to accept the offer of one 
Captain Phillips for transfer of 20 men from 
Marquette County where they were not 
needed. If these men were actually received 
into the Army they would each have received 
$400 bounty from Ontonagon County, $100 
from the State for each year of enlistment, 
and $302 from the War Department. And 
Captain Phillips, too, would have received his 
agent’s fee of $15. But it is not known at 
this point if these bounties were paid to this 
group—county records for the period October 
13, 1864, through 1880 were destroyed in an 
attempt to cover up irregularities in ma- 
nipulation of funds. 

The enrollment record for 1862 had 531 
men listed from Rockland, 164 from Onto- 
nagon, and 76 from Pewabic, Greeenland, and 
Algonquin Townships, for a total of 771 
eligible for military duty. In 1863 there were 
843 including one colored, a William Hill, age 
43 and single. 

During the enrollment in 1863, Houghton 
County had 962 registered, Keweenaw 1,157 
(2 colored) and Marquette-Schoolcraft 611 
(2 colored). Another colored man, Noel 
Johnson, a Negro slave escaping into Ohio 
from Missouri, was brought here by Cyrus 
Mendenhall, a prospector, in 1848. Menden- 
hall paid $250 to the estate of William S. 
Pemberton, of Missouri; for Johnson’s free- 
dom to enable him to sell his rights in 
mineral lands to the Mass Mining Co., for 
which he received $10,000. 

In the order for recruitment of the 27th 
Regiment, it was directed that six companies 
be raised in the Lake Superior counties, but 
only three were filled. They were Companies 
A, B, and C. Company A was headed by 
Capt. Daniel Plummer, Ist Lt. Charles Waite, 
a schoolteacher from Rockland, and 2d Lt. 
Daniel G. Cash, son of the very first settlers 
in Ontonagon. 

The officers of Company B were Capt. 
Samuel Moody, of Houghton, Ist Lt. James 
Slawson, Houghton, and 2d Lt. Nelson 
Truckey, of Marquette. Company C was 
organized under Capt. William B. Wright of 
Eagle Harbor, ist Lt. Frederick Myers, Hough- 
ton, and 2d Lt. Chester W. Houghton, also 
of Houghton. 

These three companies rendezvoused for 
training at Port Huron, being transferred to 
Ypsilanti on February 1, 1863 when the 27th 
and 28th Regiments were combined. The 
completed regiment, the 27th, was mustered 
into service with eight companies on 
April 10, 1863. 

The 27th Infantry Michigan Regiment con- 
tained 2,029 men. Six officers and 122 men 
were killed in action, 2 officers and 84 men 
died of wounds, 4 officers and 199 men died 
of disease. The regiment was cited by Con- 
gress for the loss of one-third of its men. 
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Sgt. Stephen Loranger was wounded at 
Wilderness and discharged for disability 
January 6, 1865. He was one of the very 
few who returned to Ontonagon to stay— 
served as county treasurer 1867 to 1876 and 
again from 1883 to 1887 and 1897 through 
1900, and as probate judge in 1880. 

Louis Vasseur, of French and Indian Blood, 
born in Canada, was 22 years of age when 
he enlisted at the beginning of the war and 
served to the end as a, sharpshooter. He 
was wounded and discharged for disabili- 
ties February 1, 1865, om a small pension. 
His death occurred in June 1925. Among his 
effects, stashed away in his family Bible was 
a receipted bill for coffin handles and coffin 
screws amounting to 80 cents which ap- 
peared to have been the total cost for burial 
of his mother in 1876. 

The men and boys from this area who 
have been mentioned, and -many others 
whose names are not available, compiled a 
record not only to their own credit but to 
the glory of the region. They were part of 
the Michigan forces who drew the praise of 
Adj. Gen. John Robertson, saying in one 
of his reports, “The troops from the State 
of Michigan have gained a prominent posi- 
tion in the armies of the Nation. They 
have done their duty faithfully and fear- 
lessly, and borne the brunt of many well 
fought battles—.” 7 

And Gov. Austin Blair, in his message to 
the legislature in 1863, said, “Their battle 
cry is ‘Michigan, Remember Michigan,’ and 
Michigan must remember them. I hope you 
will in some appropriate way, place upon 
the enduring records of the State your ap- 
preciation of the valor and patriotic devo- 
tion of these brave men.” Resolutions to 
this effect were adopted and carried out by 
the legislature. 

For part of the time during these war 
years the district (Houghton and Ontona- 
gon Counties) was represented in the legis- 
lative bodies of the State by Ontonagon 
men. Joseph Coulter, of Algonquin Town- 
ship (now Bohemia), served as State sena- 
tor in 1861. Mr. Coulter was the supervisor 
from Algonquin Township from 1854 
through 1860, superintendent of the Douglas 
Houghton Mine during this same period and 
had a mine operating which bore his name. 

During these early copper mining years, 
it was the superintendents of the mines who 
were elected as supervisors, apparently be- 
cause of their high standing in the com- 
munity and also being men of: influence 
and ability. 

To the Michigan House of Representatives 
Ontonagon sent Abner Sherman, a lawyer, 
to serve from 1853 to 1858 and again in 
1863. Only three afhers from Ontonagon 
County have represented the district as 
senators since Mr. Coulter. They were Wil- 
liam Willard, Jr., 1869-70; James Mercer 
1883; and Willis FP. Sawyer 1893. 

In the House of Representative, in addi- 
tion to Abner Sherman, Ontonagon County 
has had John Greenfield, 1859; George C. 
Jones, 1865; Luther G. Emerson (Rockland), 
1867; William Harris (Rockland), 1873-74; 
James Mercer, 1881-82; James K. Jamison, 
1935-36; Isadore A. Weza, 1937-39; and Wii- 
liam C. Stenson (Greenland), 1941. 

JOHN B. BENNETT is the only Ontonagon 
man to have attained a seat in Congress. 
He was first elected in 1942 and served dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944, and has held that office 
continually since 1947, having been reelected 
in 1960. 

Augustus Coburn of Ontonagon had the 
distinction of being one of the six presiden- 
tial electors from Michigan in 1860 to cast 
his vote for Abraham Lincoln. John H. Con- 
stock was chosen as an elector in 1892, and 
James Burtenshaw of Greenland served as a 
delegate to the 1867 constitutional conven- 
tion. 


Ontonagon rose from these ashes so long 
ago, yet many of the problems and condi- 
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tions prevalent 100 years ago are very simi- 


portant topics of the day, and actively pro- 
moted, as are roads and transportation; 


thoughts of war are present and 
boys are enlisting or being drafted into the 
Armed Forces; there are always drives to 
raise funds for many worthwhile and benev- 
olent purposes; and there are those who 
dream too. And this is a changing world? 





Theater’s Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently ran an excellent 
series of articles on the plight of the 
living theater. The articles clearly de- 
scribe the danger of economic stran- 
gulation that the Broadway theater 
faces. The research and writing was all 
done by Times writers, Howard Taub- 
man, Arthur Gelb, Lewis Funke, A. H. 
Raskin, Stanley Levey, Milton Esterow, 
Nan Robertson, and Louis Calta. These 
good reporters and critics have made an 
enormous contribution to the body of 
information about the plight of the liv- 
ing theater. They demonstrate clearly 
that in the absence of action, both 
private and Government, this country 
stands in danger of losing one of its 
most important cultural assets and a 
luminous part of its cultural heritage. 

Lack of space in the Recorp prevents 
me from including*each article in the 
series as it appeared. I should like, how- 
ever, to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the last and windup article 
by Howard Taubman, chief drama critic 
of the New York Times. 

I should like to note particularly one 
of the conclusions of these eminent 
critics that the U.S. Congress can be 
enormously helpful by taking action to 
abolish the admissions tax on theater 
tickets. H.R. 2043, which I have again 
introduced in the 87th Congress, is de- 
signed to do this. It is a bill that merits 
attention and support. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
THEATER’S Pricut SuccEests a CurE—Tax Arp 

Is Prorosrp To Heute Broapwayr HELP 

ITSELF 

(By Howard Taubman) 

After one of the grimmest seasons in its 
history, the Broadway theater can only hope 
that it has been through its darkest hour. 

The first ray of a brighter day is the agree- 
ment of the writers and composers to take 
a cut in royalties. In the year since the 
blackout of New York’s stages dimmed the 
spirits of Broadway and the city as a whole 
for 10 days, the concessions by the Drama- 
tists Guild offer one hope that the commer- 
cial theater will adapt to the laws of survival 
in the sixties. 

The theater in New York deserves to sur- 
vive. It represents a tremendous municipal 
and national resource. It is a vastly varie- 
gated pleasure dome, inviting to laughter, 
enchantment and tears. It can be—and 
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should be more often—a forum for ideas 
that can shape the thought and mores of a 
nation. It is a powerful force in the health 
of important segments of the city’s economy. 
It is—and should be even more emphati- 
cally—one of the proudest cultural expres- 
sions of America. 

Because a New York without a vigorous, 
thriving theater would be a poorer place to 
live in as well as to ‘visit, the New York 
Times undertook to examine the economic 
state of the professional Broadway stage. 
From the facts constructive conclusions can 
be drawn. With understanding and help the 
theater can mobilize its energies, recoup its 
position, and even go forward. 

The facts are not cheering. Inflation 
everywhere and the theater’s own rising costs 
have inflicted staggering blows on Broadway. 
More money is needed today than ever before 
to put on a show and keep it running. 

The risks are also greater than ever in the 
past, and the chances of losing large sums 
lurk at every hand. The competition for the 
public’s entertainment dollar is stiffer than 
ever. There are films, concert halls, night 
clubs, coffeehouses, sports, distant places 
to visifé. And there is, above all, the com- 
petition of television, which is free once you 
have invested in a set. 

Furthermore, Broadway has ensnared it- 
self in a boom-or-bust trap. Because the 
smash hit that runs for years can triumph 
over extravagances of production and opera- 
tion and can reward producers, investors, 
authors and participants with fantastic 
profits, it has become the theater's guiding 
star. 

The smash hit has set the standard. It 
has driven the theater into practices that 
make modest returns on an investment in- 
creasingly difficult. It has led to a get-rich- 
quick philosophy that in extreme cases 
regards a small profit or breaking even with 
contempt. 

RATIONAL BASIS NEEDED 

Although the incentive to sudden riches 
is as useful to the theater as to oil prospect- 
ing, Broadway should restore a basis for ra- 
tional operation. The commercial theatér 
always will be speculative, but it need not 
act as if every venture involving hundreds 
of thousands of dollars rides on a single 
throw of the dice. 

Unless it ceases to be the desperate gamble 
of retent seasons, it will lose whatever serious 
and lasting content it has been able to mus- 
ter. If it became nothing more than a casual 
playground for people with easy money, it 
would not merit anyone’s serious concern. 

The Broadway theater’s situation is not 
hopeless. There are steps that theater peo- 
ple can take to help themselves. There are 
actions that the city and Federal govern- 
ments should take. Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

Cut production costs. 

Cut operating costs. 

Cut ticket prices. 

Bring back the lost audiences. 

Develop new audiences. 

Establish a central ticket agency. 

Modernize old theaters. 

Offer tax relief. 

Cultivate statesmanship among producers. 
They can eliminate cutthroat competition, 
cooperate with the schools more extensively, 
build a general theater fund and encourage 
new creative talent. 


TWO ARE MANDATORY 


While some of these proposals require long- 
range planning, the first two should be 
tackled at once. Producers should begin by 
helping themselves. Other steps need the 
joint action of other theater people. Tax 
relief can come only from Government agen- 
cies, which should be informed of the stakes 
to the city and Nation as well as to Broadway. 

Like every other national pursuit, the 
theater has suffered the pressures of rising 
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costs of material and services. Many of the 
capital costs of a production are fixed and 
inevitable, but some can be reduced. Pro- 
ducers who know their business and respect 
the investor’s dollar are learning to cut cor- 
ners. A time of crisis is a spur to ingenuity. 
There are a number of producers with know- 
how and taste just as there always will be 
some without judgment or prudence. 

Shrewd producers have discovered how to 
bring in a musical for $200,000 instead of 
$400,000 and a ‘play for $100,000 instead of 
$150,000. They have learned to abjure 
literalism in sets. Lights, they find, can do 
as much for illusion as solid constructions. 
Efficient management can save a dollar here 
on materials and a dollar there on services. 

Some producers have found that sets built 
out of town under approved union condi- 
tions can mean sizable savings. Orders for 
sets and costumes placed even in New York 
months instead of weeks and days before an 
opening will insure substantial economies. 

Tryouts can be expensive and can add con- 
siderably to the production costs. Musicals 
generally have better luck than plays at 
drawing audiences out of town, although 
plays. do well if they are booked in a pre- 
paid subscription series. While tryouts are 
valuable, particularly in the case of new 
plays, they can be so costly that they be- 
come the final millstone around the work's 
chances of paying its way. 

Where the play happens to be a well-tested 
foreign success, the out-of-town tryout can 
be omitted and replaced by previews. There 
is a risk that on the opening night a show 
will not be as polished as it might be. On 
the other hand, this year “Becket” and 
“Rhinoceros” got by successfully. 

Production costs should not be cut, of 
course, at the expense of the play’s in- 
tegrity. An author should not be cudgeled 
to trim what he has to say or to diminish 
the scope and depth of his imagination. If 
a play requires many scenes, imaginative 
ways must be found to provide them. 
Shakespeare does not demand a fortune in 
lumber and paint, and artists can solve the 
problems of staging fine plays and musicals 
without the gold at Fort Knox. 

Suppose a production has been brought 
in with scrupulous efficiency and economy. 
It can still be undone by excessive weekly 
operating charges. ‘ 

A SIGN OF HOPE 


The agreement between the Dramatists 
Guild and the producers points in a prom- 
ising direction. By accepting a royalty cut 
in the early stages of a run, the authors 
give the producers a chance to keep a show 
running even if it is not a smash hit. By 
consenting to lower royalties for new play- 
wrights, the agreement opens opportunities 
for new writers. 

The i-year. agreement gives hope that a 
play or musical will have a chance to recover 
its investment even if it does not sell out 
at every performance for weeks and weeks. 
But it is contingent on cooperation from 
other theater people such as the stars and 
directors. It is hard to believe that these 
vital figures in the theater will not agree 
to modify their fees at least while a show 
is attempting to pay off its investment. 

Cooperation by the unions representing 
craft skills, notably the stagehands and mu- 
sicians, is also mandatory. Men sometimes 
are paid for work they do not do, and in 
some instances they do not even appear at 
the theater not to do it. 

UNIONS ARE ADVISED 


The theater unions are strong enough to 
enforce regulations that mean payment of 
wages for imaginary tasks to workers who 
do not even pretend to perform them. But 
these unions would be wise to temper their 
rules. A theater restored to health would 
employ more union members than the ail- 
ing stage has needed in past seasons. It 
would be sound policy as well as good busi- 
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. 
ness to accept the electronic shortcuts of our 
day as facts to live with. 

When the unions are disposed to be co- 
operative, they can be of direct help. A pro- 
ducer wished to bring a play for children 
into a Broadway house at a $2.50 top. He 
went to the stagehands union and asked for 
assistance. The union said it could not 
waive its work rules. But it offered tech- 
nical advice that enabled the producer to 
cut his bill for backstage services. 

Knowledgeable producers can ease their 
own budgets in this area. An intelligently 
designed set can reduce operating costs. 
Movements of large, solid constructions re- 
quire a larger crew than scene changes ac- 
complished by lighting effects. 

Theater owners who have ancient houses 
with antiquated equipment could contribute 
usefully by backstage modernization. Broad- 
way’s theaters do not have even a minimum 
of permanent lighting and sound equipment. 
Each show must hire its own and must pay 
rental as well as haulage charges. While 
each production has its own light and sound 
requirements, some savings surely could be 
effected if each theater had some basic 
equipment. 

MISCHIEVOUS COMPETITION 


Competition is desirable, but it is mis- 
chievous when practiced out of sheer high 
spirits or malice. When one producer forces 
a rival’s operating costs out of all reason- 
able proportion, he harms not only his com- 
petitor but also the theater and in the end 
himself. For the day will come when he 
will be hoist by killing costs. 

It is to everyone’s interest that the thea- 
ter flourish all along Broadway. It is to ev- 
eryone’s interest that there be many pro- 
ducts that pay their costs and earn some 
sort of profit. It is to everyone's advantage 
if all the Broadway houses are in use. It 
would be excellent if some of the theaters 
used now as radio and television studios 
were returned to their original purpose. 

Cutting production and operating costs 
will help to accomplish these things. But 
savings should also be shared with the pub- 
lic. Ticket prices should be pushed back 
to attract the audience that has been priced 
out of the Broadway theater. Lower ticket 
prices are essential to entice young people 
who have never discovered the joys of a fine 
play or musical performed stylishly by pro- 
fessionals in the flesh. 

The patronage of the 8 million who at- 
tended the Broadway shows this season must 
be retained. In a country whose population 
is growing and whose average earnings are 
the highest in history, there must be millions 
more who could be wooed into the Broadway 
theaters. 

The purchase of tickets should be made 
easier than it is now. A central ticket 
agency, long discussed, should be made a 
reality. It would help to remove the abuses 
in ticket distribution. And if by some- 
miracle, the sharp practices that go on be- 
hind the box-office scenes could be elimi- 
nated, the public would be served. 

Years ago it was the play that counted. 
Today off-Broadway offers some hospitality 
to new writers. We have some with talent, 
and they could be brought to Broadway if 
costs in the theater could be restored to a 
measure of sanity. 

In London there has been a flowering of 
new writing talent. Some has been en- 
couraged by experimental theaters away 
from the West End, which is the equivalent 
of Broadway, and some has been produced in 
the West End. In London the highest priced 
tickets are a guinea ($2.94) or a pound 
($2.80). Even if you grant that incomes 
are much higher here, there can be no deny- 
ing that a $6.90 top for a straight play and 
$9.90 for a musical are for the rich or the 
expense-account crowd. 


Although the theater should help itself, 
there is no excuse for government to add to 
Broadway’s burdens. 

The 5-percent tax imposed by New York 
City is inexcusable, even if the theater’s in- 
terest is not considered. Since the theater 
means so much to the financial well-being 
of restaurants, hotels, shops, night clubs, 
taxis, garages, railroads, airlines, and the 
like—and the blackout last year proved that 
it does—it is madness for New York to im- 
pose a tax. 

NO ACTION “TAKEN 

During last year’s closure, city officials 
promised remedial action. A year has gone 
by.- The simple action required has not been 
taken. 

The 10-percent Federal tax on tickets 
should also be abrogated. One takes this 
position in full awareness that in the case 
of some shows, particularly the musicals, 
the tax is on a strictly commercial product 
and is paid often by customers who do not 
hesitate to.shell out extortionate sums under 
the table for scarce tickets to smash hits. 

The Federal tax injures the vital part of 
the theater not dedicated to promoting cheap 
or flashy merchandise. It bears down hard- 
est on good plays and worthwhile theatrical 
ventures. 

The tax brings in, compared with other 
revenues, very little. According to the re- 
port of Olin Glenn Saxon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale, “‘the total yield of the Fed- 
eral admissions tax in the 1959-60 season 
[$7,500,000] was less than one-hundredth 
of 1 percent of total Federal revenues.” 

If this tax discourages the discovery and 
production of plays with something signifi- 
cant to say, if it injures a national asset like 
the professional living theater, the country 
is paying an unpardonably stiff price for a 
comparative pittance. Instead of aiding 
good theater, the Government is impeding 
it. If tax it must, it would be wiser and 
fairer to place a levy on the profits of the 
smash hits. 

Indeed, it is reasonable to ask whether the 
theater as a whole should not devise a 
scheme to share in the phenomenal profits 
of the great successes. If Broadway must 
be like a gigantic poker game, let the big 
winners give a cut of their pots regularly 
for the benefit of the house. 

One does not begrudge the earnings that 
accrued to the creators and backers of such 
gold mines as “Life with Father,” “Okla- 
homa,” and “My Fair Lady.” One wonders, 
however, whether a small percentage of the 
profits should not have been siphoned off 
and poured into a revolving fund for the 
theater’s general welfare. By now such a 
fund could be huge, and it could be replen- 
ished by each year’s towering successes. 


A FINANCIAL OASIS 


Such money could be used in a variety of 
constructive ways. It could be spent on 
fellowships for promising writers. It could 
be used to help put on plays by new play- 
wrights. It could contribute to difficult 
productions of significant works that would 
not otherwise be done. It could pay for per- 
formances for schoolchildren on a weekly 
basis. It could help such ventures as 
Shakespeare in the park. It could send 
first-class theater on tour to areas that 
never see live professional actors. 

The people of the theater have given 
freely and repeatedly of their time and 
talent to further the public good. With 
unceasing ardor they make frequent sacri- 
fices to keep the theater itself alive. But 
for all their vision and good will, they have 
rarely acted in concert to establish a saner 
basis for the theater’s economy than today’s 
wildly disparate methods of operation. 

In the past they have managed to make 
very few inroads on the anarchic, every- 
man-for-himself viewpoint that dominates 
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the Broadway commercial theater. A deter-. 
mined cooperative attack on the theater’s 
problems is essential. : 

No one would wish to destroy the open 
market and the unrestricted forum for every 
sort of expression that are now the glorious 
opportunity of Broadway. There are great 
and abiding advantages in the play of free 
enterprise for the theater in an open society. 

But if these advantages are to have con- 
crete reality, the living professional theater 
in New York must survive. Indeed, it is not 
good enough to have it survive with short- 
ness of breath and pains stabbing at every 
nerve and sinew. It must be restored to 
economic and artistic health. 





Food for Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
efforts to develop an adequate civil de- 
fense program in this country, many 
department stores are cooperating with 
local civil defense offices by providing 
shelter areas—at their own cost—in 
their basements. This is done with the 
thought in mind that should disaster 
strike, the store’s employees and cus- 
tomers would have a place to which they 
could retreat for shelter. 

Our understanding is that fallout. 
from a nuclear attack would last for 
days or weeks, and that people in these 
Shelters would be required to remain 
there until this danger is past. This 
raises some very serious problems for 
the cooperating merchants who are pro- 
viding the shelter. There is the possi- 
bility they would have a couple of 
thousand guests on their hands for a 
period of several days up to 2 weeks who 
will have to be fed. 

Civil defense people have worked out 
a balanced 14-day food supply called 
Multi-Purpose Food which sells for $2.50 
per can. Those who have provided 
shelter areas in department stores and 
office buildings do not feel they can as- 
sume the financial obligation of supply- 
ing this food. I do not think the public 
should call upon them to do so. 

This problem has been of concern to a 
good friend and constituent, James R. 
Tisdale, personnel manager of the Miller 
& Paine Department Store in Lincoln, 
Nebr., and he recently wrote to me about 
it. He has a proposal which I think 
merits the closest possible attention of 
the Congress because it would not only 
solve the food supply problem in the 
event of a disaster, it would help at the 
same time deal with some of our surplus 
commodities. i 

Mr. Tisdale suggests that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture make available to 
civil defense agencies in each State a 
sufficient food supply to handle an emer- 
gency. His proposal involves these 
factors: 

First. Food items would be the same 
as now provided for needy unemployed. 
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Second. Food items would be rotated 
y replacement stocks each 12 months. 
Third. Local civil defense officials 
would urge stockpiling on the basis of 
one or two firms in each block. The food 
could then be made available on a ration 
basis should the need arise. 

Fourth. If an attack comes during 
hours when businesses are closed the 
stocks would revert to the local civil 
defense office which would handle dis- 
tribution. 

Fifth. All of this could be done with a 
minimum of redtape through local con- 
trol of the program in each State and 
city. 

This food stockpiling program is a real 
necessity if we are to have a workable 
civil defense setup. Many stores 
throughout the Nation are willing to 
cooperate. Local civil defense officials 
are interested in some areas. I think 
the Government could undertake a pro- 
gram such as the very fine one suggested 
“by Mr. Tisdale with real advantage to 
its citizens. 


> 





My Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 14, being Flag Day, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Congress a 
writing, “My Flag,” by Mr. P. A. “Dick” 
Horton. 

In “My Flag” Dick Horton expresses 
very well the significance and meaning 
of the Stars and Stripes to every 
American. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit “My Flag” for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 





My Fac 
(By P. A. Dick Horton) 


The great stadium in Berlin was filled to 
eapacity. One hundred and five thousand 
intensely interested persons from all parts 
of the world had gathered to see the open- 
ing of the Olympic games. Young people 
from many lands had come to these games 
to give their best efforts for the glory of 
their country. The athletes of each nation 
assemibled around their national flag. 
Adolf Hitler held the center spot in the re- 
viewing stand. The long-awaited moment 
had arrived. 

The parade into the stadium proceeded in 
alphabetical order, led by the Egyptians 
with their colors. As they approachced the 
reviewing stand each national color guard 
dipped their colors to Hitler. Toward the 
end of the procession was the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and the US. athletes. 

As the Americans neared the reviewing 
stand they appeared to elevate the flag just a 
little more, and with heads held high and 
with colors erect they marched to the end. 
There was first a silence, and then 100,000 
gasps were heard in that great stadium. 
The Americans had refused to salute Hitler. 

It appeared to be an international inci- 
dent, an insult to Hitler. It was later ex- 
plained that our flag is not the emblem of a 
ruler but is a true symbol of the authority 
of a free people who believe that all men are 
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created equal. It has never been flounted 
for the glory of king, potentate or dictator 
but was born of the struggle for freedom. It 
is the emblem of our Constitution, our 
heritage and all that is truly American. It 
re mts the honor, glory and the accom- 
anaes of our people who have reached 
heights of human endeavor never before 
known. It stands for the dignity Of the in- 
dividual and the inalienable rights with 
which we are endowed by our Creator. That 
is why our flag is dipped to no man but is 
dipped only in reverence to God. 


THE FLAG OF LIBERTY 


With confident belief in divine providence, 
a people who loved freedom carved a nation 
out of an autocratic empire at a time when 
all nations were ruled by despots. The flags 
of the mighty kings and empires of that day 
have long since gone, but the Stars and 
Stripes remain. The 13 stripes to forever 
tell us of the noble vision and sacrifice of 
the people of the Original Colonies. And the 
stars, a new constallation set in a firmament 
through all eternity. 

Alone it stands in its deathless splendor 
as the first flag in human history dedicated 
to the personal and religious freedom of 
mankind. Less than one year after the 
Declaration of Independence it advanced to 
full height, before God and all men as the 
flag of Ifberty. It signaled to the world the 
birth of a new concept in government. A 
government of the people whose powers are 
granted by them and are exercised directly 
on them and for their benefit. 

In no other land is the history so closely 
wrapped in the folds of its flag. Our flag 
carries American ideals, American history, 
and American feeling. It pictures the vision 
of a people who had suffered under tyranny 
and looked to the rising sun with faith in 
God and respect for human dignity. 

It is no holiday flag, gorgeously emblazoned 
for gayety or vanity; it is a solemn national 
signal, and where the flag waves, and men 
behold it, they see in its folds the very prom- 
ise and prediction of religious freedom and 
liberty.” They see the lofty ideals which the 
founders and preserves of our great Republic 
have set for us. 


LOYALTY 


Love of country is an elemental virtue. 
Like love of mother or love of home. Those 
who live under our flag and are loyal to it 
are loyal to truth, justice and courage, keen- 
ly alive to the responsibilities of American 
citizenship and proud beyond measure of 
this glorious privilege. Those who live under 
it and are disloyal to it are traitors to the 
people who love freedom not alone in our 
country but wherever they may be through- 
out the world. - 

There are some people today with an 
alarming weakness of character or of despi- 
cable personality who decry patriotism and 
strive with all their feeble might to in- 


culcate internationalism. The man who says - 


that he loves other countries as much as 
he loves his own, is as noxious a citizen as 
the man who loves other women as much 
as he loves his wife. If the weakling at- 
tempts to raise two flags on a pole, one of 
them must be uppermost. 

It is in the blood of some to deride all 
expressions of loyalty or of any noble senti- 
ment. There are some that would surrender 
our sovereignty, and with contemptible folly 
would throw away their birthright of free- 
dom. In a recent decision involving the 
loyalty oath, Justice White said: 

" , even in our times warns us that 
the ‘saddest epitaph’ ever carved to the 
memory of a vanquished free state is that 
its people failed to raise their hands to keep 
their freedoms and liberty while yet they 
had that power.” 

OUR FLAG UNDER GOD 


It is the emblem of those holy truths 
that brought forth the Declaration, the 
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Constitution and the Bill of Rights. It is the 
emblem of the many of great military, so- 
cial and civic virtues who have given the 
last full measure of devotion to its defense. 
It is the full bloom from the seeds planted 
by heroes through the centuries in 2,000 
years’ search for freedom. 

Stand unashamed when your throat chokes 
and tears come to your eyes as your flag 
passes by. You will never have a more 
worthy emotion. Take your stand with 
other robustly patriotic Americans, thrill- 
ing with the privilege, and pledge allegiance 
wholeheartedly and without mental reser- 
vations whatsoever. Today—tomorrow and 
always. Thank God for this thing of beauty 
and meaning—my flag. 





Knowing Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
last, June 11, the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, under whom I have the good 
fortune to serve, prepared an address for 
delivery at the graduation exercises of 
the Naval Reserves at the Willow Grove, 
Pa., Air Station. 

No living American is more qualified to 
discuss the subject of his address, 
“Knowing Communism.” 

Unfortunately, my esteemed friend, 
“Tap” WALTER, was laid up with a virus 
infection on the date of his scheduled 
address and his prepared speech was de- 
livered by Mr. Frank McNamara, re- 
search director of the committee. I am 
told that there was a standing ovation 
at the conclusion of the address, as well 
there should have been, because, having 
read it I can attest to its importance and 
appropriateness during these trying 
times. 

The address follows: 

Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I feel particularly honored in having 
the opportunity to speak at this commence- 
ment exercise of the Willow Grove Naval Air 
Station’s Reserve Officers School because, in 
addressing members of our military Reserves, 
I am addressing men who are potentially the 
most effective combatants our country has 
in the war it is now fighting for its very 
existence. 

Many of you may wonder why I should 
say that Reserve officers can be more effective 
combatants than those in the active service. 
I say it because of the nature of the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged. Today we are 
actually at war, whether or not all of us 
realize it. It is not a war of our choosing. 
It is a war thrust upon us by others. A 
war that was first declared on us—and all 
free peoples—by Marx and Engels when they 


‘stated in the closing words of the Communist 


manifesto: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win.” 

Lenin reaffirmed the existence of this state 
of war on numerous occasions. In one 
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speech, delivered on November 26, 1920, he 
stated: 

“As soon as we are strong enough to defeat 
capitalism as a whole, we shall immediately 
take it by the scruff of the neck.” 

And, in this same speech, he also de- 
clared: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace. In the end, one 
or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge 
will be sung either over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism.” 

Stalin was equally blunt about this state 
of never-ending war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. In 1925, after 
referring to the two camps into which the 
world was—and still is—divided, the “so- 
cialist” camp, as he called it, headed by the 
Soviet Union and the capitalist bloc headed 
by Great Britain and the United States, he 
summarized the issue between them in these 
words: “Who will conquer whom?—That is 
the whole question.” 

Could anything be plainer than Khru- 
shchev’s “We will bury you’”?—or his some- 
what nicer sounding, but equally deadly 
statement made this March 21: 

“We shall be happy when we build com- 
munism. But this is not enough. We shall 
be happy when the peoples of all countries 
stand under the banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and when on the earth, on the whole 
earth, throughout the planet, the commu- 
nist banner flies in a world communist so- 
ciety.” 

Last fall, 81 of the world’s 87 Communist 
Parties met in Moscow and, on December 
5, 1960, adopted a statement on what they, 
in their Aesopian language, called “the great 
struggle waged by the world Communist and 
working-class movement * * * for the tri- 
umph of the cause of peace and socialism.” 

By that, they meant the victory of com- 
munism, the subjugation of every nation on 
earth to a global Red totalitarian dictator- 
ship with its ultimate source of power in 
the Kremlin—and, of course, they also 
meant the utter defeat of the United States 
of America. 

After so many unequivocal statements by 
the leaders of world communism, there 
should be no doubt in the mind of any in- 
formed, rational person about the fact that 
we are at war. 

Is this a shooting war? It is—at times. 
It was a shooting war in Korea, and in 
Cuba, and before then in_ China, the Philip- 
pines, and Greece. Today, it is a shooting 
war in Laos and South Vietnam—as it has 
been in Quemoy and Matsu. At any mo- 
ment, when Khrushchev, the supreme com- 
mander of the enemy forces, decides the 
time is ripe, it can—and will—become a 
shooting war in other parts of the world. 
Berlin, for example, is one other spot where, 
in the near future, we may be forced to 
either shoot or pull out in abject surrender. 

But the important thing about this war 
is that it is not just a military or shooting 
war, here and there, now and then. It is a 
total war, encompassing every phase of hu- 
man life and every conceivable weapon. 
Often the most deadly weapons used by our 
enemy in this war are not conventional mili- 
tary weapons—bullets, tanks, planes, bombs, 
battleships or missiles. They are, rather, 
political, propaganda, and agitational weap- 
ons which can be as deadly as any guided 
missile—leaflets handed out on a street 
corner or at a meeting, a petition to ban nu- 
clear weapons tests, a summit conference or 
a trade deal, a sitdown demonstration against 
civil defense exercises, a student riot. 

It is a war that, as the Communist leaders 
have told us over and over again, will not 
end until they are destroyed or they have 
destroyed the United States. The war goes 
on every hour of every day, every day of the 
year, on the economic front, on the diplo- 
matic and political front, the trade front, 
and the propaganda front; in the fields of. 
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espionage and sabotage; in guerilla warfare, 
and in the exchange of cultural, scientific, 
educational, and other professional delega- 
tions between this country and the Soviet 
Union. 

Can the professional military man fight 
this type of warfare? Because of our tra- 
dition separating the military from political 
life, he can play only a very limited role as 
a combatant. In the field of military sci- 
ence, he can learn as much as is humanly 
possible and see that all those under him 
do the same, so that if and when a mili- 
tary showdown comes, our forces—on the sea, 
on the land, and in the air—will make the 
best possible showing. He can also give his 
troops’ some knowledge of nonmilitary or 
political warfare and try to impfess its vital 
importance upon his personal friends who 
are not in service. But that is about the 
limit of the role the average active duty 
officer can play. 

Reservists such as you are in a different 
category. You are primarily civilians. As 
such, you can play a most active role as 
effective combatants in the nonmilitary 
phases of this total war—the phases that may 
decide its outcome without a shot being 
fired. It is an ironic fact that, though for 
years we have been spending billions for 
our military defenses—far more than at any 
time in history when we have not been ac- 
tively engaged in a shooting war—the out- 
come of this life and death struggle with 
communism may be decided without our 
military forces being totally committed. 
Many of our traditional fighting men may 
play no role in the final phases of the most 
momentous war the United States has ever 
fought. 

We must\ worry about the Soviet Empire’s 
military forces—and certainly about our own. 
We would be fools if we did not do so. But 
Khrushchev would like to conquer us peace- 
fully. He would prefer not to risk hydrogen 
bombs and nuclear missiles on Moscow. 
Through subversion and revolutions in other 
nations, by successful trade, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic warfare, and by hood- 
winkling us into surrendering our ultimate 
defense weapons or into never developing 
them, Khrushchev could eventually leave us 
isolated in a Communist-neutralist world, 
brihg us to our knees economically—and 
then give us the choice of surrender or an- 
nihilation. 

Unfortunately, our front is not limited to 
the battle lines of some possible future mili- 
tary engagements. Our front today is in 
Korea, on Formosa, in Laos, South Vietnam, 
Cuba, Guatemala, the Congo, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia—and even within the walls of the 
Kremlin itself. 

Day-to-day battles in our war are being 
fought in these places and also in the policy- 
making sessions of the State Department; on 
the floor of Congress; in our schools, 
churches, and colleges; in trade unions; in 
parent-teacher associations and civic clubs; 
foreign policy discussion groups; letters to 
the editors of newspapers and magazines; in 
books, films, radio, and television programs; 
in every type of organization and acivity, 
governmental, and private, from the street 
and community level up to the White House. 

Each one of you belongs in the front line 
in these engagements, just as surely as you 
will belong at your battle stations, if a shoot- 
ing war starts. 

Today, I ask all of you to ask yourselves 
this question: “Am I prepared to fight effec- 
tively in these engagements?” 

Before you can answer that question, you 
must ask yourselves another one. It is this: 
“How much do I know about communism? 
And about political warfare?” 

If the answer to these questions is “little 
or nothing,” you know that you can be of 
little or no service to your country. The first 
rule of all warfare—and as men with mili- 
tary training, you realize this—is to know 
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yourenemy. You cannot fight an enemy you 
do not know, and you cannot successfully 
engage in any combat’unless you know its 
fundamental principles and something of 
strategy and tactics. In this respect, you 
have an advantage over many civilians as far 
as the present crisis is concerned. Because 
of your military training, you can readily 
appreciate this truth and the fact that, if 
you lack knowledge in these fields, you must 
do something about it—or go down to defeat 
if you dare to enter the battle. 

In addition, because you are military men, 
by avocation at least, you are aware of an- 
other basic principle of warfare that too 
many of our citizens—and, I am afraid, too 
many of our Government officials as well— 
seem to be completely unaware of: the fact 
that when you are engaged in warfare you 
have only one aim in view—victory, the de- 
feat of your enemy. Until the moment he 
surrenders, you take the offensive whenever 
and wherever possible. You give him no 
quarter, and certainly, in any warfare in 
which the fate of your country is at stake, 
whether that warfare is military or non- 
military, there is no substitute for victory. 

Very soon, before it is too late, we Ameri- 
cans—every one of us—must realize that if 
we are to remain free and if our country is 
to be saved, there can be no substitute for 
the defeat of the forces of communism every- 
where. There can be no substitute for vic- 
tory over Castro, over Khrushchev, over Mao 
Tse-tung, and Ho Chi Minh, and every other 
Communist leader and Communist Party in 
the world. This is the reality we are con- 
fronted with. It is the reality we must 
perceive. 

Why is victory not ours today? A few 
short years ago we were without question 
the most powerful, the richest nation on 
earth. Our educational level is high. Our 
schools and universities, as far as plant and 
technical facilities are concerned, are second 
to none. For about 15 years our national 
leaders have given at least verbal recognition 
to the fact that we have been in a cold war 
with communism. Some 13 years ago we 
took a definite foreign policy stand referred 
to as “containment.” We announced to the 
world that, by military pacts and alliances, 
we would halt the spread of communism and 
contain it within its then-existing borders. 

In spite of this, however, the Communists 
have since seized control of China. They 
have also seized control of North Vietnam 
and of Cuba. Laos may soon become their 
prey. The Soviet Union’s influence and 
power has grown in many nations of Latin 
America and on the African Continent. 
Khrushchev now boasts that the balance of 
world power has changed—in his favor. 

Are we inferior to the Communists? Is 
that why we are losing? Basically, of course, 
we are not. Weare superior to them in many 
respects. But as a nation, we are inferior to 
the Communists in our understanding of 
the present struggle and of the enemy we 
face in it. They know us and our methods 
much better than we know them and theirs. 
For too long, we have been escapists. We 
have refused to face the harsh reality of the 
state we are in. For that reason, we have 
not adopted the only policy that can save 
us. We will continue to lose and the Com- 
munists will gain more and more power and 
territory until we learn to face the truth and 
act accordingly. 

As a policy, containment was doomed to 
failure. It never would have been adopted 
by a nation that really understood commu- 
nism. Under this policy, we, in effect, at- 
tempted to build a kind of maginot line 
around the Communist bloc countries to halt 
the spread of communism. But anyone who 
knows communism, could have told you how 
the Communists would penetrate this line. 

They would do it—and have done it—with 
schools. Today, there is in , Czecho- 
slovakia, a Communist political warfare 
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school which in: training Latin 
Americans in every form of subversion and 
warfare, military and nonmilitary. . Hun- 
dreds, thousands of Communists spend 
months and years in this school, then re- 
turn to their native lands to carry out their 
assignment of undermining the existing gov- 
ernment and creating another Communist 
satellite. These are the kind of men who 
made Guatemala a Communist state after we 
had said we would contain communism. 
These are the kind of men who have taken 
over Cuba and who will probably take over 
British Guiana late this summer. 

Communist agents pass readily back and 
forth through our NATO “maginot line.” 
After their sthoolitig behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, they return to their native countries as 
teachers, trade union leaders, writers, govern- 
ment employees, and so forth. They live 
among their fellow countrymen—hundreds 
and thousands of them—working day and 
night, for years on end, to complete their 
mission. 

What can the United States do to defeat 
these men? Can we send a battalion of 
marines down to some Latin American coun- 
try to engage these ‘“civilians’’—educators, 
trade unionists, newsmen, and Government 
workers in open military combat? The very 
idea is ridiculous. 

Can the Voice of America, broadcasting a 
few hours a day to the Latin American coun- 
tries, offset the effect of the day-to-day 
propaganda and agitational activities of 
these men and women? Again, the answer 
is obvious. 

Close to 40 years ago, Communists from 
all parts of the world began flocking to Mos- 
cow to attend the notorious Lenin School of 
Political Warfare. More recently, they have 
been attending similar institutions in Red 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 
Many Americans wonder why it is that one 
Communist or a handful of Communists in 
this country can manipulate thousands of 
their fellow citizens into serving Soviet in- 
terests. The answer is because these Ameri- 
can Communists, too, are graduates of the 
Lenin School. They have been taught not 
only the fundamental principles of nonmili- 
tary, or political, or psychological, or fourth 


dimensional warfare—whatever you choose * 


to call it—but also the use of every weapon 
that can be utilized in this type of combat. 

Today, scattered in the four corners of the 
earth, there are hundreds of thousands of 
Communist agents who are graduates of such 
schools. They have been taught how to use 
machine guns and tommy guns, street fight- 
ing and guerrilla warfare, sabotage and demo- 
lition techniques, and, as I indicated a mo- 
ment ago, all the weapons of political war- 
fare. These men and women are Moscow’s 
shock troops, operating behind the enemy's 
lines and within his borders. They are the 
ones who are making successful Communist 
revolutions. 

NATO alone will never stop thém, and nei- 
ther will the Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion or any other purely military alliance 
established by the United States with its 
free world allies. The Voice of America and 
USIA alone are completely inadequate to 
stop them. 

They will be stopped and the spread of 
communism halted only when the free world 
has within its own ranks an equal number 
of equally trained political and psychoiogical 
warfare agents who are capable of meeting— 
and defeating—these Communist agents on 
their own ground. 

The free world, under U.S. leadership, must 
match ‘in number, skill, knowledge, and 
power—-everywhere in the world—these Com- 
munist agents of-destruction with our own 
agents of freedom. 

Tt will cost money, and more than money— 
time, hard work, devotion, study of the en- 
emy, and unceasing battle against him. But 
freedom cannot be secured cheaply or easily. 
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Sixty years ago Lenin called for men and 
women who would devote to the Communist 
revolution “not merely their spare . 
but the whole of their lives.” He got them. 
Khrushchev still has them. That is why 
we are in peril today. 

I belfeve it is not so much great additional 
sums of money that are needed, as it is 
better allocation of the money we are now 
spending—of using it to really fight our 
enemy, instead of trying to buy and bribe 
halfhearted allies—and to convince 
the Communists that they should not act 
like Communists, but like us. 

And most important of all, what this Na- 
tion needs today—on all levels—is the 
abandonment of escapism and _ wishful 
thinking. We must face reality, the reality 
of an actual state of war, with only one 
possible solution—victory. 

And victory comes only, as you all know, 
from a will to win, a determination that 
there can, and will be, no other outcome; 
that victory will be ours and our enemy 
defeated just as quickly as we can bring it 
about. : 

I am afraid that all of you know from 
your contacts and experience in civilian 
life, that this is not the spirit of many 
Americans today. I hope you realize that 
it must become the spirit of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of this country; 
that such a spirit is as vital to the preser- 
vation of our Nation today as the spirit of 
1776 was vital to its creation 180 years ago. 

I trust that, having completed your 
courses of military study here, you will con- 
tinue them as active reservists—and, equally 
important, that as citizens and soldiers of 
your country you will do.everything humanly 
possible to make this spirit the American 
spirit of years immediately ahead. ~ 





The Future Is Ours 
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HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES" 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of Congress 
today to an outstanding young man, 
Morgan J. Doughton, who has traveled 
over 200,000 miles this year, because he 
believes that “young men can change 
the world” and that “service to human- 
ity is the best work of life.” 

This young man is from Allentown, 
Pa. He is the first Pennsylvanian ever 
elected to the national presidency of the 
Jaycees. His organization, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is training young men to be 
leaders. , 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
Jaycees and have been exposed to their 
fine principles and their leadership 
training. I cannot recommend this or- 
ganization too highly to young men who 
wish to find meaning and purpose in 
life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an outstanding 
speech: 

Tue Future Is Ours 
(By Morgan Doughton) 

For the past few months, I’ve been privi- 
leged to travel the length and breadth of 
this great Nation of ours. Based on what 
I’ve learned in these months, I want to talk 
with you about the challenges ahead in 
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America. For as individuals and as mem- 
bers of the Jaycees, we have a major re- 


sponsibility for determining how this Na-. 


tion responds to the tests of the age in 
which we live. 


WE NEED RESPONSIBLE LEADERS 


In my travels, I’ve learned one lesson that 
stands out above all the rest: The greatest 
need throughout the country is for leaders 
in every community who understand the 
true meaning of leadership—its responsibili- 
ties, its risks, its rewards, its challenges and 
its costs. 

We, the people, are not interested in “any 
kind” of leader or a wishy-washy kind of 
leader. We're interested in. leaders who 
stand for things that are important—who, 
in every village, town, and city, will con- 
cern themselves with the challenges that 
really count. Our Nation needs men who 
will take life by the horns and mold it. 

We need them because communities drift 
when they have no leadership, and the only 
way drift takes them is downhill. 


OUR NEEDS ARE ON MAIN STREET 


We need them, because the strength of 
America doesn’t lie alone in Washington, 
D.C., or on a launching pad at Cape Canav- 
eral. It lies in the strength of every main 
street from coast to coast. These main 
streets need leaders who can really lead 
when those moments come when they must 
stand up and lift their communities by their 
faith and courage alone. 

Our challenge should be clear. Let’s make 
no mistake about it. There is no cause 
more critical to our progress as a Nation 
than that of providing leaders who have 
@ sense of purpose, values, and direction. 
For upon leadership depends our progress 
toward the full realization for all of our 
American dream * * * a project with world- 
wide repercussions. For upon leadership in 
that cause depends the victory in the strug- 
gle for men’s minds going on throughout 
the world, a struggle in which our example 
as free men carries 100 times the influence 
of our force of arms. 


COMPLACENT AGE DULLS CHALLENGE 


Yes, our greatest need is for true leader- 
ship. And the reason it’s in such short 
supply seems to be within ourselves. Ours 
has been called an age of creeping mediocrity, 
leveling all human interests to the lowest 
common denominator of skill and creative 
power. It had been called an age of con- 
formity, too—with mass-produced homes 
and mass-induced opinions. 

But, equally important, it’s the age of 
the passive man. Most of America seems 
content to let a machine mow his lawn or 
wash the car—while he rests easily building 
up cardiac points by the dozen. And, he 
also seems content to haye more and more 
centralized responsibility in his Govern- 
ment—because at that level, he feels less 
concerned about his responsibility to make 
it. work. 


A TIME TO EXAMINE OURSELVES 


Yes, this is our age, and many young men 
today reflect it. They live lives without chal- 
lenge or risk—and like it. But the challenge 
is not one that can be explained away that 
glibly. Let’s look a little deeper. In an age 
that cries for leadership, is it not also pos- 
sible that in our complex society we have 
provided too many shiny leadership show- 
cases, where the man who feels its driving 
force can enjoy its rewards without incurring 
any of its risks? The relative ease with 
which leaders in the business community 
will devote most of a year to run a commu- 
nity chest drive, in contrast to their stolid 
abstention from open activity in the risky 
area of public affairs, should give us pause. 

LET’S LOOK AT OURSELVES 
But let’s not talk about others; let’s look 


at ourselves. Could this same thing be said 
of us, and of our organization, the Jaycees? 
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Has this organization become content with 
moderate, risk-free success, thus producing 
leaders of the same stamp, or can it meet 
the challenges for which its past has pre- 
pared it—finding the answers to the ques- 
tions on which the future hinges? 

One might wonder, seeing the confusion 
of purpose that often marks our progress— 
a confusion that leads too many of us to be 
more anxious to work on a beauty contest 
than on a sound community development 
program—or the unwillingness of others to 
think of community development except in 
the most innocuous, challenge-free form. 


A SENATOR IS DISAPPOINTED 


I believe the time has come when we are 
big enough as leaders, and as an organiza- 
tion, to be frank with ourselves—and to ac- 
cept honest, frank criticism when it is of- 
fered. In that vein, I would like to direct 
your attention to comments made on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate by a Senator who 
has long been a close friend of the Jaycees. 
Speaking last summer about the challenges 
facing this Nation, this Senator said: 

“There is a vast range of activities that 
private citizens and organizations can under- 
take which would have an important effect 
on the outcome of the cold war. In fact, 
whether these things are done could mean 
the difference between defeat and victory. 
But our people are unable to visualize these 
things.” 

He continued by saying: 

“Let me take the example of one of our 
finest national organizations, an organiza- 
tion composed of the up-and-coming young 
leaders of the community. If there is any 
civic group which should be providing the 
community with leadership in meeting the 
challenges of the cold war, it is this group. 
Yet what are they doing? I note city beauti- 
fication projects, bathing beauty contests, 
kiddies day projects, Christmas lighting con- 
tests, tuberculosis X-ray projects and so 
forth. 

“In another time and under other circum- 
stances, I suppose these projects might suf- 
fice as a program of activities. But today, 
when a brutal challenge has been thrown 
in our face, when the enemy has occupied 
a beachhead within 90 miles of our shore, 
when everything men of good will have sac- 
rified for and died for through a thousand 
years of history is at stake, then I say that 
@ program confined to such unimaginative, 
irrelevant activities amounts to a form of 
adult delinquency. 

“With rare exceptions, the leaders of our 
many great national and civic organi- 
zations seem to lack the will or the know- 
how to break with the business-as-usual 
methods and to orient themselves toward the 
basic question of the survival of freedom.” 


JAYCEES ARE CHANGING THE WORLD 


The question for Jaycees is simple: Can we 
raise such a banner of real challenge to our- 
selves, one that will rally men by the very 
strength and vitality of what we stand for? 

The answer I gave, after months of seeing 
the courage and conviction of America’s 
young leaders, is a strong confident “Yes.” 
I’ve observed young men across the country 
as they learned to understand which chal- 
lenges really count in shaping the future. 
I've become convinced that only young men 
can change the world. 

I think of a young policeman in Erle, Pa., 
who cleaned up a vicious vice ring that went 
right into the heart of his city hall. He 
had learned the courage of his convictions 
through his experience in the Jaycees. 

I remember the Jaycees of Houston, Tex. 
They were concerned about the reputation 
their city was getting as “murder capi- 
. tal” of the Southwest. They marshaled 
public support to reorganize their inept 
police force. 

The Michigan Jaycees, over the past year, 
went door to door with petitions to bring 
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about a constitutional revision that will 
overcome their State’s sad financial plight. 

The Jaycees in Georgia successfully spon- 
sored a State antimask law to make it im- 
possible for Klan bigots to hide behind a 
mask of anonymity any longer. 

The Jaycees in Minnesota brought about 
the tax rate relief that made taconite proc- 
essing feasible, at a time when the iron 
mining industry was moving elsewhere. Un- 
popular with many—but it created thou- 
sands of new jobs. 

Jaycees in Bethlehem, Pa., ran a project 
to bring about better city government. The 
result? A charter amendment that has 
given them the best government their city 
has ever had. And they did it in the face 
of apathy on the part of every other organi- 
zation in the city. 

BEST PROJECTS AIM AT TOTAL CURE 


The Jaycees in Enfield, Conn., this past 
year received national recognition as one of 
the top chapters in our Jaycee community 
development program. Why? Because they 
took an active interest in the economic prog- 
ress of their town. They realized that “proj- 
ectitus,” treating symptoms of the problem, 
wasn’t the answer—they had to aim at a 
total cure. They‘set up a development com- 
mission to go out and bring in industry 
and create jobs. 

The Henderson, Ky., Jaycees had to over- 
come physical and economic pressure be- 
fore they could lick a gambling ring that ran 
their city. 


LEADERSHIP WITH CONVICTION 


These examples personify leadership with 
convictions and the courage to express 
them—leadership with a sense of values and 
the willingness to apply it; leadership with 
a firm direction that doesn’t tolerate the drag 
of those who prefer just to drift. 


Talking with Jaycees from these chapters, 
they’ve told me what they’ve learned about 
leadership. They have learned that Jaycees 
are not a social club—although there is no 
closer bond of fellowship than that linking 
men serving a cause in which they deeply be- 
lieve. They have learned that Jaycees are 
not merely another do-gooder organization— 
although we care very deeply about the prob- 
lems we face as human beings living together 
in the most complex society man has ever 
designed. 


SERVE CAUSES THAT COUNT 


But most important ofall, these chapters 
have developed a passion for doing projects 
that count—serving causes that count. Per- 
haps, in a phrase, their challenge to those 
who merely think of keeping busy might be: 
“Don’t just do; stand for something.” 


Why? Because we must build programs 
that will serve the community best, in terms 
of its long-lasting progress. Otherwise, we 
will extinguish the flame which sets Jaycees 
apart, we can drift, oh so easily, into the 
inertia, ineptness, and indifference that 
brands nearly every civic club in the land. 


SUCCESS REQUIRES RISK 


These great chapters won't avoid the risky 
community challenges in the erroneous be- 
lief that the organization outranks their 
ideals and must be protected at all costs * * * 
even the cost of shattered faith and pride. 
These Jaycees realize that leadership does not 
mean easy success as much as it does daring 
the difficult, with the constant risk of failure. 
For the biggest success often results from 
programs checkered by failures that made us 
plan better and work harder. 

As Woodrow Wilson expressed it, so can 
we: “We would rather lose in a cause that 
would one day win, than win in a cause that 
will some day lose.” 

This isa Jaycee message that goes beyond 
these great chapters: It’s universal. «This 
is the experience that Jaycees everywhere 
have told me they’re looking for out of this 
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Jaycee movement. They’re looking for 
worthwhile challenges that produce results. 


THE TASK AS LEADERS 


But it’s really bigger than this. It’s our 
task as leaders to eliminate the intolerance, 
indifference, inertia, and ineptness—that are 
the stumbling blocks in the way of progress 
in America. We alone can do it, because too 
many of our elders are part of the problem 
they,too, deplore. 

The critical question for us as leaders is 
this: How can we advertise this frame of 
mind, to get hundreds of thousands of young 
men concerned with us for accepting the real 
challenges that will make our communities 
better? How can we get young men to stand 
up straight and set their sights on the 
mountaintops? 

Jaycees everywhere have prescribed the 
same formula. First, we have to make cer- 
tain we earn the right to lead by the way in 
which we conduct ourselves as leaders, 
whether we be a Jaycee president or the 
greenest member. We don’t become leaders 
merely by ealling ourselves leaders. 


NEED MORE “ANGRY MEN” 


Next, we have to care enough about our 
ideals to treasure them above all else. . How 
many have read the book that came out 
about a year ago called “The Last Angry 
Man’? It’s a book about an elderly doctor 
in New York City hemmed in by everything 
around him. The author called him the 
last angry man, pointing out that there are 
too many people around today who don’t care 
enough about their ideals to really get angry, 
they find them in jeopardy. Can you 
imagine our impact, if we had the good 
doctor’s state of mind—if we had the concern 
for our Nation that would lead us within 
this organization to develop 200,000 angry 
young men who’d care enough about the 
elimination of all the things that hold back 
progress—to really get mad when things 
don’t “measure up?” 

IF WE GIVE, WE'LL GET 


I’ve also heard Jayeees say more and more 
that we must lose our concern for our- 
selves—think more of what we can give and 
less of what we can get. Any successful 
cause all of the way from Christianity 
through communism has held as its first 
tenet the fact that you have to convince 
people that the eause is important enough 
for them to lose themselves in it. 

Of course, there’s a constant temptation 
to explain Jaycees in terms of what it does 
for us as young men. Whatever its value to 
us may be, this must not be the goal. 
Whenever it is, we will lose the great drive 
which our selfless challenge of community 
service alone ean give. The real challenge 
Jaycees Offer is that we have a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the world around us that 
many an organization of our elders would do 
well to copy if they but could. 


BUILD FUTURE BY WORKING TODAY 


Next, we must forget about today—and 
work for the future. The Jaycees are built 
on our faith in the future. We're trying to 
convince ourselves and all young men in the 
community that it’s worth sacrificing some 
free time today, some money today, some 
talent today—in order to make the future 
better—in order to give us the kind of gov- 
ernment we want—in order to give our kids 
the kind of schools they need. This is the 
kind of challenge that we need to pose to 
young men—to men who tell us that they'd 
rather stay home and be comfortable watch- 
ing television—and to the businessman who 
says he can’t spare the man we most need 
to build the community for him too. For 
no chapter is ever big enough. 

TELL THE SACRIFICE STORY 

Also, we must tell young men the story 
of sacrifice that has motivated Jaycees ever 
since this organization was founded 40 
years ago. The title of Booton Herndon’s 
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book about the Jaycees sums up the faith 
of our organization—that “Young Men Can 
Change the World.” Indeed they can, if 
they care enough—if they have the courage 
and the pride of the young men of earlier 
years who gave words like Bunker Hill, Bull 
Run, and Bataan to the history books. It 
means building an army of unreasonable 
young men—the only kind who can change 
the world into the kind of world we want. 
Reasonable men find their life’s logic in 
changing themselves to fit the world as they 
find it. 
KNOW THE CHALLENGES 


But most of all, we have to fully sense our 
mission and where we are going. It lies 
in our hands to focus the minds and wills 
of the Nation’s young men on their responsi- 
bility to meet the reaily important chal- 
lenges of the age in which we live. We don’t 
have to look any further than our Jaycee 
Creed to realize what these challenges are: 

The challenge to make our faith in God 
a vital living faith, rather than being con- 
tent to identify it with a pallid social prac- 
tice that is molded to interfere least with our 
comfortable lives; 

The challenge of learning to accept and 
understand human _ differences—realizing 
that these are but small compared with the 
strength of the universal brotherhood which 
unites us; 

The challenge of using our economic free- 
dom to apply the wonders of science toward 
the eradication of human want, ignorance, 
and disease, rather than war and the prepara- 
tion for war; 

The challenge of realizing both in law and 
in practice the full and equal standard of 
justice and opportunity which freemen must 
offer to all without reservation, if they are 
to remain free themselves; 

The challenge of raising our very human 
values to superhuman levels—values which 
find us paying more for liquor than for edu- 
cation, values which we must elevate by 
building a nation whose people take pride in 
being strong morally, intellectually, and 
physically; 

The challenge to create public and per- 
sonal responsibility as a national state of 
mind—for our Nation’s survival depends on 
how wéll we use our responsibility to serve 
humanity everywhere. 

Perhaps most important of all, we face 
the challenge to have enough faith in our 
ideals to forge them anew as we did in 1941 
and 1950, into a sword of purpose—and wield 
it to cut to the heart of the world’s agony. 
For we are in a battle against tyranny that 
may well last our lifetime—a battle without 
the raw, open conflict of war—but a battle 
that is deadly and final just the same. 

We must look for opportunities to stand 
up ahd be counted. And our voice, the voice 
of young men throughout the country, must 
ring clearly as it speaks of our purpose and 
our faith in our cause. 

Por our ideais are not the private prop- 
erty of only 200,000 young men. They are 
the voice of ages past—and they belong to 
the ages yet unborn. We are the bridge be- 
tween. 


FREEDOM HANGS BY A THREAD 


There’s a saying among our Pennsylvania 
Dutch that goes roughly like this: “Alles 
hanged on a bendle.” It means “things are 
hanging by a thread.” The free life we live 
in this country always hangs by a thread— 
but not because of any danger from outside. 
The thread represents the willingness of 
each new generation—of yours and mine—to 
adopt as our own the values our father 
cherished. If we aren't willing, the thread 
will break. Without fafth, willingness to as- 
sume responsibility and the ability to get 
the tough jobs done, our freedom could pass 
away, too, 
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ULTIMATE WEAPON IS COURAGE 


The real ultimate weapon is still the same 
one that has won every struggle since those 
of the cavemen. It’s human courage—and 
faith in the rightness of our cause. The only 
answer to guided missiles is guided men. 

It isn’t easy to hear that phrase, and sense 
its real meaning. The patriot can say he will 
lay down his life for democracy—and mean 
it. But the Communist will say the same 
thing for communism. And the ‘Romans 
said the same thing for their dying empire. 
It’s not enough: 

LINCOLN HAD THE ANSWER 


“It is for us the living,” Lincoln said. We 
have to make democracy live. We have to 
make the faith in God, ourselves and each 
other, that our Jaycee creed voices so well, 
a faith to live by. 

The Jaycees are on a constant treadmill— 
with community problems flying past us at 
an ever faster pace. Like the rabbit in 
“Through the Looking Glass,” we may some- 
times get the feeling that when we run as 
fast as we can, we just stay even. We'll have 
to run twice that fast to move ahead. 

LETS MOVE AHEAD 


We must move ahead, if our ideals mean 
anything to us at all. But we will only 
move when we recognize that all progress 
is not so much a process of running faster 


as it is winning the incessant struggle be- . 


tween the call of the future and the defense 
of the past. The future is calling us—and 
we know that in our spirit lies its key. 

If Jaycees are to put the key in the lock 
and turn it, we need the willingness to leave 
behind the methods, ‘ams, and powers 
that were good enough for the 1950’s and seek 
the kind of organization at every level, that 
the new decade requires. But we have to be- 
lieve first of all, as I do, that the future is 
ours—and be ready to grasp it firmly by the 
hand. \ 

THE RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS 


Around the capitol dome in California 
are these words of poetry written by a man 
many years ago, that could well be a na- 
tion’s challenge to the Jaycees. He chal- 
lenges those who cared about the future to: 
“Give us men to match our mountains, 

Give us men to match our plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains.” 


FAITH IN OURSELVES NEEDED 


Let’s have the kind of faith in ourselves 
that will lead us to meet this challenge. It 
will take this organization into new paths 
of service, and into dedicated accomplish- 
ments for the welfare of the whole country. 
We can’t escape the awful responsibility. 
For remember this and be well persuaded 
of its truth: The future lies not in the 
hands of fate, but in ours. The future. de- 
pends upon what we in this great Nation 
accomplish today, here and now. 
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Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Armed Forces Management of June 
1961: 
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NATO: TuHeE Rivers ARE LOOSE 


Heady, flagwaving, deskpounding oratory 
has poured forth from the White House in 
recent weeks insisting that, in effect, “from 
now on we are going to really back NATO.” 

Unfortuntaely for us—and for NATO— 
most of this palaver has so far amounted to 
little more than a dusted off, rewritten ver- 
sion of stuff delivered long, long months ago 
by various members of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—with just as much conviction 
and just as little action. 

For in truth, unless the present adminis- 
tration goes far beyond the rhetorical trink- 
ets it has tossed out so far, U.S. treatment 
of NATO is going to continue to be just as 
weird as it has always been—a treatment 
best described once by Rudyard Kipling when 
he wrote: 

“And whatever we do we will fold our 
hands and suck our gums and think well 
of it. 

“Yes, we will be perfectly pleased with 
our work, and that is the perfestest hell of 
it.” 

While our European allies, at both the 
working military and the industrial level, 
are understandably reluctant to gripe pub- 
licly (it is very difficult to turn down a sev- 
eral-million-dollar grant even though it is 
sloppily doled out) they complain bitterly in 
private. The chief complaint: our persist- 
ent penchant for behaving like a rich uncle 
trying to bail out its poor relations—when in 
fact the European nations today are not in 
all that bad a shape by a long shot. 

It is obvious, from rumblings on the NATO 
horizon, that we must start behaving intel- 
ligently (and incidentally in our own best 
interest) in very short order. This is more 
than just a plaintive request to “please 
treat our allies like friends.” For a great 
deal less cost (and incidentally a halt to the 
U.S. gold drain) we would have a far stronger 
free world buffer if we started utilizing, and 
quit patronizing, the resources and assets of 
our allies. 

We can’t shape up right now, of course, 
because we are too busy trying to outlaw 
evolution—and we have about as much 
chance of doing this as we have of reserving 
the fiow of the Hudson River. When tech- 
nology produces new weapons, they must be 
made part of the arsenal. Translation: 
NATO needs tactical and strategic nuclear 
capability. 

We don’t realize it yet but the sum total 
of all our confusing gyrations is that our al- 
lies have become almost completely disillu- 
sioned about our leadership. In effect, they 
are already saying that we either quit wring- 
ing our hands and start doing something 
sensible—or they are going it alone. 

Even beyond this, the divisive waste going 
on right now is truly horrendous. A few 
examples: 

Can eight allied countries really afford 13 
projects to develop an antitank missile? Is 
it so essential that France developed a Mi- 
rage III to compete with the Lockheed 104? 
Or that the United States develop its T-87A 
trainer in competition with the earlier-de- 
veloped French Fouga C-170? Is there really 
a need for not only the United States and 
France, but Australia as well, to develop sub- 
sonic target drones for more or less the same 
military requirement? ° 

Is it very bright for Italy, France, Great 
Britain and the United States to spend sepa- 
rate development costs on no less than 12 
air-to-air missiles? Can the U.S. Army really 
justify spending $30 million and 7 years try- 
ing unsuccessfully to develop an operational 
wire-guided missile—the Dart—and then end 
up buying the SS-10—which was already op- 
erational in 1954? 

It takes no clairvoyant genius to spot the 
major soft spots and reach some specific 
conclusions on how to toughen them up. 


| 
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Item: This Nation believes in its allies so 
much that we will not release any informa- 
tion to them until we have proof that the 
Russians already have it anyway. The main 
reason why Europe has been unable to make 
a@ substantial net contribution to the cold 
war engineering effort is that European 
companies generally are unable to obtain, in 
a timely way, the relevant and often indis- 
pensable U.S, technical information upon 
which a contribution must. be based. 

What appalls Europe probably more than 
anything else is that even in the area of un- 
classified technical information, there is an 
unbelievable morass of both State and Com- 
merce Department regulations restricting 
the flow of communications. 

Item: NATO can no longer afford to coun- 
tenance the kind of backtracking in R. & D. 
and weaffons production which has existed 
in the past. The answer, obviously, is a 
more militant integration of American and 
European efforts, even if this means sacrific- 
ing direct U.S. financial assistance to ex- 
clusively European projects. (In most cases 
they don’t need it anyway.) 

Among other things, the United States 
and other NATO governments should take 
positive steps to encourage partnerships be- 
tween American and European companies— 
instead of opposing them to a great extent 
as we do now. Potential result: development 
efforts to satisfy common requirements may 
be pursued in one country without dupli- 
cating efforts elsewhere. At the same time 
they guarantee that necessary industrial 
know-how will be available, in times of 
military or political crisis, to the other allies. 

Item: The United States should realize 
that for countries having their own large- 
scale capabilities (such as England, France, 
Germany, and Italy) there can never be a 
willingness to avoid duplication and to rely 
on American developments unless the United 
States is willing, where appropriate on tech- 
nical grounds, to look to Europe for Ameri- 
can development needs. Without this re- 
verse English, economic and political con- 
siderations tend to kill any European en- 
thusiasm for NATO-wide integration in any 
form. y? Because excessive reliance on 
American R. & D. tends to atrophy European 
capability and, if the shoe were on the other 
foot, we very predictably would scream in 
anguish at the sight of such dangers. 

AB NATO's logical leader, the United States 
is being neither very dynamic nor very far- 
sighted nor even very clever. We make gen- 
erous top policy decisions on NATO’s behalf, 
then poison our own efforts with implement- 
ing decisions which run the other way. 

Apparently without even realizing it, we 
are actually engaged in busily jarring loose 
the rivets in NATO’s political shield. On 
the other hand, if the United States is truly 
prepared to move in the direction of logistics 
integration, this would go far toward re- 
vitalizing NATO. One can only hope the 
new administration will have the courage 
to accept the importance of the issues, make 
a coldblooded assessment of U.S. national 
interests and do what is best for the coun- 
try. The United States can no longer afford 
the luxury of such things as an irrational 
NATO industrial defense base. 





Discrimination Blamed on Indians 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs.MAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I submit the second in 
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a series of articles appearing in the Ya- 
kima (Wash.) Daily Republic on Indian 
problems in the Yakima Valley: 

(By Gene Maudlin) 


Yakima Indians are discriminated against, 
not because of any racial antagonism but 
because of their nature. It is a situation of 
their own making. 

This is the view not only of Wapato, Top- 
penish, and Harrah businessmen, but of a 
respected and intelligent Indian, Orville N. 
Olney, retired Marine Corps captain who has 
been a judge of the Yakima Tribal Court 
since last August. 

NO CREDIT 


Businessmen discriminate against Indians 
by refusing to extend credit to all but a 
handful of them. Judge Olney believes 
farmers and a few other employers discrim- 
inate by refusing to hire Indians. In both 
cases, the blame for this situation is laid 
at the door of the Indians themselves. 

“The Indian's credit isn’t worth a damn,” 
is the pointed assertion of Wapato Mayor 
Joe Myers, owner of a grocery. 

CAN’T COLLECT 


Myers has $3,000 worth of Indian charge 
accounts he feels he can’t collect. He is 
reasonably sure he can’t collect because the 
State has neither civil nor criminal juris- 
diction over most Yakima Indians. He feels 
that way, too, because of the experience of 
the credit manager of a Yakima department 
store. 

That credit manager, ‘William E. Clark, 
of the Bon Marche, Yakima, brought three 
complaints against Indians in Yakima Tribal 
Court 2 years ago. In all of the cases, the 
Indians claimed they could not be sued be- 
cause, in this situation, even the tribal court 
lacked jurisdiction. All three cases. were 
dismissed. 

SHARE WOES ~ 

Businessmen throughout the valley have 
shared Myers’ woes, and the failure of some 
Indians—including some of the most well 
known members of the tribe—to pay their 
bills figured in the jurisdiction fight on the 
battleground of the State legislature. 

But it now appears as though the Indian 
is to be made responsible for this credit 
purchases. Under the Yakima Indian Nation 
Law and.Order Code, Indians under the ju- 
risdiction of the tribal court may be sued 
by non-Indians. 

PART OF CODE 

Olney said recently that suits for payment 
of open accounts are being processed. He 
urged that businessmen who have delin- 
quent Indian accounts contact him, because 
he believes something can be worked out. 

Clark’s experience, however, came before 
the change in interpretation of the code. 
It has played a large part in denial of busi- 
ness credit to the Indians; the knowledge 
that Olney offers cooperation is just begin- 
ning to make the rounds. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Clark has been successful in some of his 
attempts to repossess merchandise. 

“I’ve repossessed, and I’ve been kicked off 
the land, too. If the Indians don’t want 
to give up any merchandise, they don’t 
have to.” 

His efforts to sue for payment for credit 
purchases resulted from a meeting he called 
2 years ago. Many Valley business firms sent 
credit managers to the meeting, which was 
attended by the regional solicitor for the 
US. Attorney General. 

SUE IN COURT 


“The solicitor said Indians should be 
treated the same as any other persons,” 
Clark said. “He said if they didn’t pay their 
debts, they could be sued in tribal court.” 

Clark’s three tribal court suits proved the 
frailty of the well intentioned suggestion. 
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In addition, Fred Zwiesler, Harrah mayor 
and businessman, said he was advised by one 
Yakima Indian Agency employe, “Unless you 
can trust the Indian completely and feel 
sure he will pay, don’t give credit. That’s 
the only basis on which credit should be 
extended.” 

DAMAGING 


Toppenish banker Ford Smith said, “Loss 
of credit is financially damaging to the 
community, but it is also a source of incon- 
venience for the Indians,” many of whom 
regularly need credit. 

When the State was exercising jurisdic- 
tion, however illegal that was, Indians gen- 
erally did pay. The Yakima Indian Agency, 
Smith said, had a method of assuring that 
Indians, whose property cannot normally be 
attached, would repay personal or business 
loans. 

ASSIGNMENT 


This was assignment of trust income, in 
effect a promissory note given by the Indian. 
Former Agency Superintendent Floyd Phil- 
lips said this assignment, providing for 
withholding from an Indian a share of money 
he receives from property rental or per 
capita payments from tribal income, is still 
available for recognized lending agencies. 

Other than that, “There is no regulation 
for guaranteeing the personal indebtedness 
of Indians. We are prohibited from acting 
as a collection agency.” 

POLICY CHANGED 


He does not admit that assignments ever 
were given for general business purposes. But 
Smith said the policy on assignments was 
changed before Phillips arrived 3 years ago. 

In the eyes of Smith, assignment of trust 
income is the only method by which credit 
can be authorized for an Indian, and at 
present assignments will be given only for 
medical or educational expenses. 


NO ASSIGNMENTS 


Smith now holds no assignments, and said 
he hasn’t had one in the bank in the last 18 
months. He hasn*t made a loan to an In- 
dian for any purpose in the last year. Some 
financial institutions do make loans to In- 
dians, but these are very few in number and 
the banks are privately squeamish about it. 

Now, however, possibly the Indians will be 
able to shake the credit discrimination. The 
effort by Olney to show that the Indians 
also are responsible citizens may well have 
that effect. 

OWN ENEMIES 


As to discrimination in employment, Olney 
declared, “We’re our own worst enemies.” 

Indians who seek work in the fields ofte 
may be denied jobs by a farmer, Olney noted, 
because of the Indian’s lackadaisical nature. 

Mexicans who come to the area as farm 
laborers give the idea of work a longer range 
view, he pointed out. They know the money 
they’re earning will give them a good living 
in Mexico all winter. 

WORK SECOND 


But, Olney added, the Indian is willing to 
work only as it pleases him—until a more 
interesting activity is available. When it’s 
time to go fishing, berrypicking, or to one 
of several celebrations, he goes. These, Olney 
said, are more highly regarded than the need 
to make a living to hold his family over the 
winter. The farmer, of course, wants his 
work done when it must be done, not at the 
convenience of his employees, the tribal 
judge said. 

Still, Olney asks for understanding. He 
noted that non-Indians are asking the In- 
dians to make a great transition in a rela- 
tively short time. White men have developed 
their culture over a period of more than a 
1,000 years, he said, but the Indian is being 
asked to adapt to it in less than 100. 


DEMAND SUPPORTED 


On the other hand, Don Brazier, a Yakima 
attorney who has studied the issues, offered 
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an entirely opposite view, one that supports 
the white man’s demand for State jurisdic- 
tion over the Indians. 

He said, “This is the only time in the 
history of mankind that a conquered people 
has not been subjugated or assimilated, but 
made, instead, a super class. We're paying 
the penalty for being humane.” 

- SUPERCLASS 

“They want all the material things our 

society has to offer, while at the same time 
maintaining the moral code of their own 
superclass.” 
In agreeing that Indians may be sued in 
tribal court, Judge Olney has dented that 
different moral code. But he opposes State 
jurisdiction. And he offers the most logical 
defense to be made, His objection will be 
told later in this series. 





Automation and Featherbedding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue of automation and 
featherbedding was discussed in an im- 
portant address made recently by Mr. Al 
Hayes, president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

Mr. Hayes spoke before the Mohawk 
Valley Society for the Advancement of 
Management in Utica, N.Y., on the sub- 
ject, “How r Looks at Productivity. 33 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of Mr. Hayes remarks as published in a 
recent issue of the Machinist. 

AUTOMATION AND FEATHERBEDDING 
(By Al Hayes) 

Looking at the progress of technology, 
historically. over the long period of the last 
i150 years—it is easy to brush off appre- 
hension about recent technological changes 
by saying that we have been undergoing a 
long period of increasing mechanization— 
end that automation is just more of the 
same. 

Well certainly it is the same progress. It 
is the substitution of machines for people. 
But there are some significant differences. 
The difference is that where earlier tech- 
nology involved the mechanization of mus- 
cle functions—recent technology involves 
the mechanization of thought processes. 
Where mechanization increased production a 
hundredfold over hand labor, automation 
increases production a.thousandfold over 
mechanized labor. 

According to some of the propaganda that 
gets spread around, organized labor is fight- 
ing automation and technological change, 
That simply isn’t true. 

Admittedly, we seek to cushion the im- 
pact that workers feel when they are sud- 
denly consigned to the industrial scrap heap. 

But this concern for the workers does not 
mean that labor seeks to hold back 
the clock of technological progress. 

As an institution, we are fully aware that 
continuing technological progress is neces- 
sary for at least two reasons, each of which 
is sufficient unto itself: 

The first reason arises from the need for 
more production to maintain and improve 
peor living standards of our rising popula- 
tion. 

The second grows out of the necessity to 
maintain technological superiority over the 
Communist system. 
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But here is where we come to the irony 
of ‘the situation. While we recognize the 
need for more productivity, labor is justifi- 
ably concerned by policies, both in Govern- 
ment and in business, that result in only 
partial utilization of the productivity we 
already have. 

OPERATING AT FULL CAPACITY 


In recent years, not a single major indus- 
try has been operating at anywhere near its 
full capacity. 

Industry as a whole operated last year at 
only 77 percent of capacity, and since 1955 
it has at no time operated at more than 85 
percent of capacity. 

This continued partial utilization of ca- 
pacity should demonstrate that equal to our 
need for increased productivity is the need 
for more purchasing power, sufficient to 
sustain full use of our productive capacity. 

If we merely go on developing greater 
productive capacity without also developing 
purchasing power, we may well reach an 
economic dead end, with lots of productive 
potential, but little actual production. 

To recapitulate on this point, then, 
organized labor, as an institution, welcomes 
technological progress. We believe, how- 
ever, that increases in productivity are self- 
defeating unless accompanied, in close con- 
cert, by increases in the purchasing power 
of the people who produce. 

The fact that labor, as an institution, 
welcomes automation does not mean, of 
course, that every worker displaced, or about 
to be displaced by an electronic box, is happy 
to join the receiving line. 

It is easy for us in this kind of setting 
to be coolly intellectual in our appraisal of 
the problem. It is easy for us to say that 
technological progress will benefit everyone 
in the long run. 


SHORT RUN WORRIES 


But the worker whose livelihood is threat- 
ened cannot be so happy about the long run. 
He is worried about the short run in which 
he has to meet the payments on his house, 
his car, and his television set. 

It is this conflict between the long run 
benefit to society and the short run threat 
to the worker’s job security that gives rise 
to the problem of what is usually called 
“featherbedding” by those who aren’t worried 
about their own jobs. 

Let me make my position perfectly clear 
right now. I do not propose to defend 
“featherbedding.” But merely being against 
featherbedding is like being against sin. 
Merely being against it doesn’t solve any- 
thing. 

PRODUCTIVITY ON THE RAILROADS 

The question is, how much featherbedding 
is there, where does it exist, and, most of 
all, why? 

In answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion, I am firmly convinced, on the basis 
of long experience and study in this field, 
that the problem of worker matbervedding 
is grossly exaggerated. 

I am sure you all recall, for example, that 
the steel industry started out to make fea- 
therbedding a basic issue in the 1959 strike. 

However, the issue fell flat on its face when 
reporters tried to get specific examples. 
When the time came to furnish details on 
alleged examples of featherbedding, the in- 
dustry suddenly became very vague. 

» I think one steelworker summed it up 
very Well when he asked a reporter: “How 
do you featherbed in a continuous strip 
mill?” 

Another industry that makes a lot of noise 
about featherbedding is the railroad indus- 
try. They have in fact spent millions of 
dollars in recent years On a propaganda 
campaign to convince the public that so- 
called featherbedding on the railroads costs 
$500 million a year. 

It would be amusing were it not a tragic 
commentary on the morality of management 
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that in arriving at this mythical figure they 
have included as featherbedding costs, time 
spent by employees in eating their lunch 
(while aboard a moving train), vacations, 
holidays, and even time spent by employees 
in testifying on the' company’s behalf in 
damage suits brought against the company. 

The truth is that the productivity of rail- 
road workers has risen more steeply than for 
any other form of nonagricultural employ- 
ment. 

For example, between 1947 and 1958, the 
output per man-hour of railroad workers 
rose 52.1 percent. In the same period, diyi- 
dends on common stocks rose 115.7 percent, 
but the total compensation paid production 
workers rose only 23.1 percent. 

It is_ instructive to note that in 1923 the 
railroads employed 1,800,000 production 
workers and 16,000 executives. ay, they 
employ only 750,006 production workers (the 
lowest number since the early 1890’s) but 
they still employ 16,000 executives. 

MANAGEMENT FEATHERBEDDING 


Not only are there as many executives and 
Officials as ever but they are paying them- 
selves, in salaries, stock options, bonuses, and 
retirement benefits, more generously than 
ever before, despite the “poor mouth” front 
that the industry presents to the public. 

In view of the fantastic losses in employ- 
ment, and the slow relative attrition of 
purchasing power, among railroad produc- 
tion workers, it would appear that they 
have failed miserably in their alleged at- 
tempts to featherbed. If we are going to 
condemn featherbedding, let us at least be 
consistent. 

It is the height of hypocrisy for manage- 
ment to claim that its costs are being af- 
fected by the job practices of $2-an-hour 
production workers so long as management 
itself engages in far more ingenious and 
expensive kinds of featherbedding than 
workers have ever dreamed of. 

Let me show you what I mean. Recently, 
the Treasury Department listed some ex- 
amples of expense account featherbedding 
that demonstrate the mockery in manage- 
ment claims that it is worker featherbedding 
that drives production costs up. 

According to the Treasury’s records, one 
manufacturing company spent $187,000 over 
a 2-year period to maintain a luxurious 
hunting lodge for the entertainment of its 
key personnel. ‘ 

Another domestic corporation spent 
$464,000 in 1 year maintaining a sub- 
tropical resort—and a private yacht to get to 
and from it—for the benefit of the control- 
ling stockholder and other officers. 

A beverage manufacturer spent $10,903 
for box seat tickets, breakfasts, and lunch- 
eons at a Kentucky Derby party. 

And a dairy company spent $16,818 to send 
its president on a hunting safari to Africa. 

These are just a few of the fine moral ex- 
amples that management sets for its work- 
ers at the same time that it gives them pious 
little lectures about how they mustn’t try to 
get something for nothing. 

In this environment it is too much to ex- 
pect that workers, caught in an industry 
where jobs are disappearing, should not re- 
sist or resent the advent of automation. 

But, as I indicated a moment ago, the basic 
question ‘still remains: Why do-they resist? 

They resist for the same reason that Bel- 
gian workers threw their sabots, their 
wooden shoes, into machines a hundred 
years ago, thus incidentally giving rise to 
the word sabotage. 

They resist for the same reason that the 
Luddites went from factory to factory in 
England during the last century, smashing 
the machines that were destroying their 
jobs. 

THOSE SKIMPY CUSHIONS 


They resist because neither society nor 
the employer adequately recognize the need 
to shift part of the human cost of techno- 
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logical change from the shoulders of the 
ones least able to bear it, the workers. 

Certainly, today we have developed some 
cushions in the form of unemployment:com- 
pensation, supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits and the like, but they are far from ade- 
quate. 

Therefore, it seems obvious that along with 
automation and technological progress, we 
must develop—in addition to the purchasing 
power I have already noted—a greater de- 
gree of acceptance by employers and by 
government that out of the savings made 
possible by automation must come the cost 
of helping workers adjust to technological 
change. 

This means that employers must recog- 
nize the validity, and indeed the necessity, 
of certain kinds of proposals that unions 
are making today in the course of collective 
bargaining. 

These proposals incorporate such ideas as 
broader transfer rights, retraining programs, 
earlier retirement, continuation of fringe 
benefits during periods of layoff, preserva- 
tion of wage rates for workers who are down- 
graded, and painless reduction of jobs 
through normal attrition. 


THE SHORTER WORKWEEK 


These and similar contract clauses can 
help to take the hurt from technological 
change. However, even this does not pro- 
vide the full answer. 

The adjustments that our society must 
make to automation may well require revi- 
sions in current concepts that are indeed 
drastic by today’s standards. 

For example, though many leaders, in- 
cluding the President, currently frown on 
the idea of a shorter workweek, I think 
the combined pressure of disappearing jobs 
and a growing work force will inevitably re- 
quire steps in this direction. 

Most of all, however, I think management 
must realize that labor by itself cannot 
solve the enormous social and economic 
problems that are raised in an automated 
economy. 

We need, between labor and management, 
the development of a spirit of cooperation 
and a greater recognition of common goals. 

Management must realize that its own 
future is inescapably tied to the future of 
the work force that makes up the over- 
whelming majority of our society. 

They must realize that no group can make 
lasting progress unless it shares that progress 
with all. 





This Is National Flag Day—Our National 
Flag: How To Display and Respect 
It—Valuable Information Sponsored 
by Fleet Reserve Association of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, and because this 
day, June 14, 1961, is our National Flag 
Day, marking the 184th anniversary of 
the adoption by Congress of the Stars 
and Stripes as the Nation’s emblem, I 
am pleased to have the privilege of pre- 
senting the information herein set 
forth. The legislation adopting the Stars 
and Stripes as our Nation's emblem 
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was approved on June 14, 1777, when 
our national emblem then had but 13 
stars as contrasted with today, June 
14, 1961, when it has 50 glorious stars. 

Mr. Speaker, another reason I pre- 
sent this information about our national 
emblem is, especially as to the manner 
in which it should be displayed and re- 
spected, because I am aware of having 
many inquiries come to me, not only 
from my great 23d District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., but from many points in 
the United States of America. There- 
fore, I have reason to believe that set- 
ting forth the following text will not 
only be especially appropriate on this 
our National Flag Day, but, I believe, 
will be valuable. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Fleet 
Reserve Association of the United 
States for broadcasting the text I here- 
with use in a pamphlet in beautifully 
colored print: 

Our NATIONAL FLaG: How To DISPLAY AND 
RESPECT IT 

The flag should form a distinctive feature 
at the ceremony of unveiling a statue or 
monument, but should never be used as the 
covering for the statue or monument. 

When the flag is used to cover a casket, it 
should be so placed that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave or al- 
lowed to touch the ground. The flag, when 
flown at half-staff, should be first hoisted to 
the peak for a moment and then lowered to 
the half-staff position. The flag should be 
again raised to the peak before it is lowered 
for the day. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag or when the flag is passing in 
parade all persons should face the flag, stand 
at attention and salute. A man should re- 


- move his hat and hold it with the right hand 


over the heart. Men without hats, and 
women salute by placing the right hand over 
the heart. The salute to the flag in the mov- 
ing column should be rendered at the mo- 
ment the flag passes. 

When the flag is displayed other than 
from a staff, it should be displayed flat, or 
so suspended that its folds fall free. When 
displayed over a street, place the union so it 
faces north or east, depending upon the di- 
rection of the street. 

In the chancel of a church or on a speaker’s 
platform the flag is placed to the speaker’s 
right. Other flags to the speaker’s left. 
When displayed elsewhere than on the plat- 
form, it should be placed at the right of the 
audience as they face the platform. Other 
flags to the left of the audience. 

If displayed flat against the wall on a 
speaker’s platform, the flag should be placed 
above and behind the speaker, the union of 
the flag in the upper left hand corner as 
the audience faces the flag. 

The flag, when carried in a procession with 
another. or other flags, should be either on 
the marching right (the flag’s own right) 
or, if there is a line of other flags, in front 
of the center of that line. Never display the 
flag from a float except from a staff, or so 
suspended that its folds fall free as though 
staffed. 

The Flag of the United States of America, 
when displayed with another flag against a 
wall from crossed staffs, should be on the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in 
front of the staff of the other flag. 

The Flag of the United States of America 
should be at the center and at the highest 
point of the group when a number of flags 
of States or localities or pennants of socie- 
ties are grouped and displayed from staffs. 

When other flags are flown from the same 
halyard, the flag of the United States should 
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always be at the peak. When other flags are 
flown from adjacent staffs, our national flag 
should be hoisted first and lowered last. No 
flag may fly above or to the right of the 
flag of the United States. (Except flags of 
other nations; see below.) 

When flags of two or more nations are dis- 
piayed, they are to be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of*another nation in time 
of peace. : 

When the flag of the United States is dis- 
played from a staff projecting from a build- 
ing, the union of the flag should be placed 
at the peak of the staff unless the flag is at 
half staff. When suspended from a rope 
extending from the building to a pole, the 
flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER ABOUT DISPLAYING THE 
U.S. FLAG 


Do’s: It is the universal custom to display 
the flag only from sunrise to sunset on build- 
ings and on stationary flagstaffs in the open, 
but it should not be displayed on days when 
the weather is inclement. The flag may be 
displayed at night upon special occasions 
when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
effect. 

Always hoist the flag briskly. 
ceremoniously. 

Display the flag on all days that weather 
permits, but especially on National and State 
holidays and other days that may be pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States. On Memorial Day, the flag should 
be half-staffed until noon. 

The flag should be’ displayed on or near 
the main building of every public institution, 
during school days in or near every school- 
house, and in or near every polling place on 
election days. 

Don’ts: Never in any way should any dis- 
respect be shown the flag of the United 
States of America. > 

The flag should never be dipped to any 
person or thing. Regimental colors, State 
flags, and organization or institutional flags 
are dipped as a mark of honor. 

The flag should never be displayed with 
the union down except as a signal of dire 
distress. 

The flag should never touch anything be- 
neath it—ground, floor, water or merchan- 
dise. 

The flag should never be carried hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

Never use the flag as drapery, festooned, 
drawn back, nor up in folds, but always al- 
lowed to fall free. For draping platforms 
and decoration in general, use blue, white 
and red bunting. Always arrange it with 
blue above, the white in the middle, and 
the red below. 

The flag should never be fastened, dis- 
played, used or stored in such a manner as 
will permit it to be easily torn, soiled or 
damaged in any way. 

Never use a flag as a covering or drape 
for a ceiling. 

The flag should never have placed upon it, 
nor on any part of it, nor attached to it, 
any mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, de- 
sign, picture or drawing of any nature. 

The flag should never be used for receiv- 
ing, holding, carrying or delivering any- 
thing. 

It should not be embroidered on such ar- 
ticles as cushions, handkerchiefs, and the 
like, printed or otherwise impressed on pa- 
per napkins or boxes or anything that is 
designed for temporray use and discard; or 
“used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which 
the flag is flown. 

When the flag is in such condiiton that it 
is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 


Lower it 
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it should be destroyed in a dignified way, 
preferably by burning, privately. 


FPiac Hotmays 


New Year's Day, January 1. 

Inauguration day, January 20. 

Lincoln's Birthday, February 12. 

Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 

Army Day, April 6. 

Easter Sunday (variable) . 

Mother’s Day, second Sunday in May. 

Memorial Day, May 30 (half staff until 
noon). 

Plag Day, June 14. 

Independence Day, July 4. 

Labor Day, fifst Monday in September. 

Citizenship Day, September 17. 

Columbus Day, October 12. 

Navy Day, October 27. 

Veteran’s Day, November 11. 

Thanksgiving Day, fourth Thursday in 
November. , 

Christmas Day, December 25. 

Other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. 

Birthdays of States (dates of admission). 

State holidays. 

Operation Red, White, and Blue com- 
mencing May 1 through June 14, 1961 (Flag 
Day). sponsored by the Fleet Reserve 
Association. 

Be American—Display our national flag at 
every home, at every business place, on every 
public or private building. 

Let this display of our national flag be a 
unified answer by all citizens to Russia’s 
May Day celebration. 





Wisconsin Leading Dairy State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in this 
month of June, during which we pay 
. Special tribute to the significant role of 
dairying in our economy, I take great 
pride in bringing to the attention of the 
Congress, the leading role which Wis- 
consin, and Marathon County in partic- 
ular in my congressional district, is play- 
ing in the production of milk and dairy 
products. In this connection, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an editorial from 
the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald, 
which further emphasizes the important 
contribution of dairy foods to the health 
of our people. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 





Damry MontTH 

Since June Dairy Month is just getting a 
good start, it is an appropriate time to ex- 
amine the dairy industry in Marathon 
County and Wisconsin and its impact upon 
all of us. 

As a starter, it might be pointed out that 
income from milk constitutes approximately 
75 percent of the total farm income in the 
county. In a recent report, C. J. McAleavy, 
Marathon County agent, estimated that the 
total income for milk in 1960 in Marathon 
County was about $25 million. Since this 
represents 75 percent of farm income, total 
income from sales of farm products is 
roughly estimated at $33 million. 
Marathon County is a tremendous pro- 
ducer of cheese, ranking high in both the 
State and Nation. We were, for ple, 
first among Wisconsin counties in 1959 in 
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production of all kinds of cheese, with 478 
million pounds. Furthermore, we also 
ranged first in the production of American 
cheese, turning out 43.2 million pounds in 
that year. 

Marathon County farmers have been step- 
ping up their production per cow in recent 
years. In fact, the average per cow jumped 


_ by 1,200 pounds during the decade of the 


1950’s. The county production average per 
cow was 6,800 pounds in 1950 and 8,000 
pounds in 1960, according to McAleavy’s 
report. 

On January 1, 1960, there was a total of 
168,700 head of cattle and calves in Mara- 
thon County, the highest number on record. 
However, milk cows and heifers were down 
slightly. But with total milk production of 
719.2 million pounds in 1960, it is obvious 
that the dairy industry is all important to 
Marathon County, as it is to our neighbor 
counties in central Wisconsin. 

What is the farm problem then? Well, as 
we all know, the problem stems from this 
increased efficiency, which has resulted in 
surplus production in dairying, as well as 
other phases of farming. 

What can we personally do to solve the 
problem? The answer is simple—and de- 
licious. We must make a June Dairy Month 
resolution to consume more dairy products, 
not only in June but the year around. 

If you think additional consumption by 
you and your family will not help, national 
figures indicate that if all citizens made 
just a slight effort to consume more dairy 
products, the results could be most helpful 
in solving the farm surplus. For example, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture figures show 
that milk production per capita in 1959 was 
702 pounds, while consumption was 678 
pounds per person. However, per capita con- 
sumption has been slipping ever since 1939, 
when each person consumed an average of 
825 pounds. If we could have pushed our 
per capita*° consumption back to the 1707 
pounds’consumed in both 1955 and 1956, we 
could place consumption in line with pro- 
duction. . 

How about a regular toast of milk to our 
very important dairy industry? 





Neglecting Human Nature 
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HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we are be- 
ing bombarded from all sides today with 
propaganda favoring medical care for 
the aged, financed through the social se- 
curity program. This, of course, is to be 
expected since many campaign promises 
were made to pdés legislation of this 
type—regardless of the fact that in 1960 
Public Law 778, commonly called the 
Kerr-Mills Act, was passed, by an over- 
whelming vote of 381 yeas to 23 nays 
in the House and an equally overwhelm- 
ingly vote in the Senate of 74 yeas to 
11 nays. 

The Kerr-Mills Act requires matching 
funds from States who desire to take 
part in the program. It is administered 
locally, on the basis of need. Benefits 
and beneficiaries are determined locally 
where it would be well known who were 
the “malingerers” willing to get “some- 
thing for nothing.” 
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That there are such “malingerers” is 
a fact known to all who have any knowl- 
edge of human nature. This has been 
pointed up by an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 13, 1961, entitled 
“Neglecting Human Nature.” The edi- 
torial reminded me of the fact that hu- 
man nature will not be changed by leg- 
islation, regardless of how praiseworthy 
it may be. It mentions the experience 
not only of Great Britain, but in one of 
our own States, Colorado, which had to 
face this unpleasant facet of human na- 
ture after launching a program of medi- 
cal care in 1956. 

North Dakota was also mentioned as 
having learned from Colorado’s experi- 
ence. Our State has a good program, 
established many years ago, and financed 


by our State sales tax. In addition, on. 


March 20 of this year, our State legis- 
lature passed the Medical Assistance for 
the Aged Act, in response to the require- 
ment of the Kerr-Mills Act which made 
it necessary for States to either pass 
legislation or use already existing legis- 
lation on their books if they desired to 
join in the program of health care for 
the aged. One of the wise provisions in 
the Nerth Dakota act is that minor 
medical expenses are not intended to 
be covered, thus removing quite a bit of 
the temptation inherent in all Federal 
aid programs for people to “git while 
the gittin’s good.” 

Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Oklahoma, Washington, West 
Virginia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands have also passed the required 
measures and submitted their plans and 
are now making use of the program. 
North Dakota is among another five 
States who have passed the necessary 
legislation but are in the process of pre- 
paring their program for submission to 
the Federal Government for approval, 
and legislation is being considered by 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, the District of Columbia, and 
Guam. 

Slowly but surely the Kerr-Mills Act 
is being implemented and put to use. I 
fail to.see why the present administra- 
tion is so insistent upon medical care for 
the aged under the social security pro- 
gram unless they do not care for the 
fact that the Federal Government can- 
not, under the Kerr-Mills Act, dictate 
who should be helped, the type of bene- 
fits they should receive, or more im- 
portant—who should contribute. If they 
can successfully divert the attention of 
the public from the fact that Public Law 
778 is wise legislation and being put to 
use, perhaps the social security approach 
can be sold. An official of the AFL—CIO, 
which of course supports the social se- 
curity financing approach, has been 
quoted as saying “there is no massive 
disillusionment on the part of our peo- 
ple on what has happened to the States 
on the 1960 bill. Our people never really 
expected it to be an adequate answer to 
the health needs, and so far that opinion 
seems to be confirmed.” Perhaps he 
should specify who “our people” are. It 
evidently doesn’t mean many people 
represented by state legislatures in the 
14 States who have passed the required 
enabling legislation in order to take part 
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in this volutary program for medical 
care for the aged. 

I like to feel that wisdom is not re- 
served specifically to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but that it is altogether pos- 
sible many in our State and local gov- 
ernments might possess just a mite at 
least of that precious commodity. 
There are times when it is difficult for 
the average person to remember that 
these all-wise Federal Government offi- 
cials actually were born and reared in 
specific States and attained at least a 
portion of their wisdom “back home.” I 
am certain they were not all born in the 
shadow of the Capitol of the United 
States—the center of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. ~ 

Let us cease downgrading our State 
and local governments, and treating 
them as poor relations with no educa- 
tional advantages, and, of course, no 
wisdom. What is that magic alchemy 
which transforms the persons who come 
to Washington into the all-wise, all- 
benevolent creatures which some of the 
propaganda we read would have us be- 
lieve them to be? Could it be that dis- 
tance and the availability of unlimited 
tax funds from the States creates the 
magic? 

In requesting permission to have the 
editorial . ‘Neglecting Human Nature” 
inserted in the ReEcorp, I would like to 
add a quotation which it reminded me, 
which goes like this: 

“Whereas necessity ends, desire and curi- 
osity begin; no sooner are we supplied with 
everything nature can demand, than we sit 
down to contrive artificial appetites. 


And a further quotation: 


A wise man will desire no more than he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 13, 
1961] 


NEGLECTING HUMAN NATURE 


In their understandable concern with hu- 
man problems, the advocates of Federal 
medical care for the elderly, paradoxically, 
seem almost oblivious to human nature. 
That is to say, the administration’s im- 
mensely broad definition of “need” takes 
little account of the temptation thus offered 
to abuse. 

We do not suggest for a moment that even 
a sizable minority of the 14 million prospec- 
tively eligible citizens would succumb to the 
lure of “something for nothing” at another's 
expense. In view of the generous array of 
benefits proposed, however, it would not 
take very many malingerers to throw the 
administration’s program out of whack while 
denying assistance to the truly needy. 

Great Britain’s increasingly costly govern- 
ment health service has encountered pre- 
cisely this difficulty. Complaints are com- 
mon that hospitals and waiting rooms are 
crowded with the healthy “sick” to the det- 
riment of the genuinely ill. 

But there’s no need to look abroad. Con- 
sider the experience of Colorado, reported 
in this newspaper the other day. Its pro- 
gram of medical care for State pensioners 
was launched in 1956 with a $10 million 
budget that seemed adequate for many years, 
Today, despite retrenching, Colorado’s medi- 
cal plan is running an estimated deficit of 
some $600,000. 

State Welfare Board Chairman Walter R. 
McKinstry speaks bluntly of the main rea- 
son: “When the State put up that money, 
it was like everybody had come into a big 
inheritance. Too many pensioners with colds 
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and hernias decided it was time to go to the 
hospital. It wasn’t long before we reached 
the bottom of the barrel.” 

Other States with similar programs are 
learning from Colorado’s experience... North 
Dakota plans to demand contributions from 
the families of patients whenever possible. 
New Mexico which found that unlimited 
benefits were rapidly exceeding the budget, 
now restricts hospital care to cases involving 
the most serious illness. More generally, pri- 
vate health plans across the country are 
tightening safeguards against cheating under 
the spur of alarming rate increases. 

To be sure, possible abuse of health-care 
privileges is not the only, or even the main, 
objection to a Government program of mass 
medication. But it is surely a real one, 
which deserves far more serious considera- 
tion than Congress has so far given it. 





Address by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
at Dedication of Library of Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the billiant, thought-provoking ad- 
dress delivered by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg on June 3, 1961, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
library of the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

I commend the reading of the speech 
to every Member of the Senate and 
House. Certainly they will profit from 
reading it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG AT DEDICATION OF LIBRARY OF 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE 
or RELIGION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 3, 
1961 
I am greatly honored and privileged to 

dedicate this new library of the Hebrew 

Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 
As an outstanding rabbinical school, this 

college-institute continues to demonstrate 

that fidelity to Judaism is also devotion to 
the moral heritage that informs our civili- 
zation. : 

This building will be a splendid reposi- 
tory of the learning of the past—a treasure 
house of the truths of a great religion and 
the convictions of a people. Within it will 
be a record of man’s success and failure in 
grappling with his own nature, with reality, 
and with his own purpose and condition. 
History is filled with blind waste and mag- 
nificent triumph, with angry stupidity and 
dazzling discovery. In hours of trial a library 
offers us the opportunity to judge the results 
of past decisions. 

It was Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who 
said: “Continuity with the past is a neces- 
sity, not a duty.” 

Libraries in particular and educational 
institutions in general make continuity with 
the past possible. And we are bound to the 
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past, creatures of time, but free-to look to 
a future we ourselves help to make. 

I wonder, then, how it is that modern 
society fails to resist the impulse to relearn, 
often in more bitterness, lessons learned so 
bitterly in the past. 

Those who forget the past, said Santayana, 
are doomed to repeat it. Are we, today, 
forgetting the past? 

I raise this question at this time and in 
this place because it seems particularly fit- 
ting to dedicate a monument to man’s col- 
lective knowledge when voices are heard 
urging disengagement from history, with- 
drawal from the continuity of responsibility 
that has flowed from father to son in our 
free Nation. 

These voices rejecting history are raised 
because of the genuine struggle of human 
conscience at a time of truly awesome re- 
sponsibility. Good poeple are deeply trou- 
bled about man’s course toward holocaust. 
They fear that a race of arms can end in 
the ravage of civilization. 

We all stand in the shadows of the tower- 
ing giant of nuclear power, the colossal bomb 
that can obliterate centuries. It is argued 
by these men of good faith that the sole 
moral position for a moral people who possess 
this weapon is to unilaterally divest them- 
selves of it. 

This manifestation of pacifism—not new 
in history—is of course accentuated by the 
character of the nuclear weapon. But the 
necessity of continuity with the past re- 
quires an answer to evident questions. 

Will unilateral abandonment of defensive 
arms deter aggression? Will the unilateral 
pledge of our own disengagement actually 
turn tyranny aside and guarantee universal 
peace with justice? : 

In pondering these questions, we might 
turn—for one place—to here, to a library. 
Contemporary history offers some compara- 
tive examples. Many of you will remember 
the Oxford Oath era in Great Britain prior to 
the Second World War. Its feeling for peace, 
its rejection of war, its longing for order in 
the world’s affairs were all emotions that 
good men could and did share. 

This open commitment to disengagement 
did not stop Nazi aggression. I wondered 
then, and I do now, whether or not Hitler 
was encouraged by the policy of disengage- 
ment he sensed im the English people. Like 
every dictator, before and since, he incor- 
rectly fudged the stamina and will of a free 
people. 

In this Nation, unlike-some others, the 
argument to disarm unilaterally and to di- 
vest ourselves of nuclear capability does not 
enjoy the wide respectability of a movement. 
I believe that the President spoke for most 
Americans when he said: “Our arms dc not 
prepare for war—they are efforts to discour- 
age and resist the adventures of others that 
could end in war.” 

I am sure that in the light of the plain 
postwar record, everyone cognizant of fact 
and not deluded by propaganda—either of 
their own making or made for someone else’s 
consumption—recognizes the sincerity and 
good faith of our efforts to achieve an en- 
forceable ban on nuclear testing and genuine 
disarmament. I am sure that no one, ex- 
cept the pro and their victims, 
questions the good faith of our President 
who at this very moment is on a mission of 
peace—not peace in our time but for all 
time. i 

Disengagement, however, takes mahy 
forms. There are those respected among us 
who recognize that unilateral disarmament 
in the face of the postwar of totali- 
tarian aggression is an invitation to in- 
creased aggression. But they also seek to 
disengage the Nation from the performance 
of other actions necessary to strengthen our 
alliances and maintain the free world. 

It is this “intellectual dise nt"— 
this withdrawal of assent to the total de- 
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mand that freedom makes upon us—that I 
wish to discuss here. 

I am not implying that all intellectuals 
seek disengagement. On the contrary, the 
Harvard Manifesto has, in our healthy and 
free society, brought forth a Princeton Pro- 
nouncement. But nevertheless, there is 
indication of a current of intellectual disen- 
gagement in our Nation today. 

I suggest to the intellectual seeking peace 
through disengagement that he ponder an 
activist path toward peace which we can all 
share. This path leads toward the comple- 
tion of our own Revolution in other free 
societies, and the making of a world order 
in which a balance of terror would lose its 
power. I would suggest to him the historical 
rerainder that peace can only be attained in 
freedom, and that it is peace im freedom that 
we all seek and must work to attain. 

The President, in the conduct of the for- 
eign policy of his administration, has enun- 
ciated several concepts related to the pur- 
suit of peace in freedom. 

As a nation endowed by God with great 
resources and one of history's great examples 
of just government by law, we are charged 
with the responsibility to lead the free world. 
The President has aptly remarked: “This 
Nation was born of revolution and raised in 
freedom. And we do not intend to leave an 
open road to despotism.” 

Secondly, our whole history and purpose 
as a people makes it impossible for us to be 
neutrai in our devotion to the cause of peace 
in freedom. 

Thirdly, in terms of the world alliance we 
lead, the historical encouragement disen- 
gagement would give to thos intent upon 
conquest, and the vacuum of responsibility 
it leaves in a world of growing nuclear mas- 
tery, makes it clear that a leader of freeedom 
cannot disengage without leaving not only 
itself but all others allied with it the quick 
terget of aggressive despotism. 

Fourth, we welcome al] allies devoted to 
peace in freedom. In this regard, I think 
we should all be clear—despite our own in- 
teliectual differences—that we respect the 
right of every nation to seek freedom and 
equality, order and independence in its own 
way, flying its own flag, charting its own 
course. 

We support the revolution of peace and 
hope sweeping the world, and we offer that 
support, as the President stated, “regard- 
less of which political or economic route 
they choose to freedom.” 

Fifth, we recognize the right of every 
nation not charged with our responsibility 
or armed with our resources to pursue a 
policy of noncommitment, whether to us or 
any other power. Our alliance is one of 
voluntary commitment to peace in freedom. 
It is not cemented with force, not held to- 
gether with the bonds of political domina- 
tion and fear. We do not force nations to be 
our allies. And we resist efforts on the part 
of others to compel, coerce, or subvert them 
to be their allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support 
for aii nations seeking freedom, our sympa- 
thies are manifestly with those seeking to 
end injustice, tyranny and exploitation, 
anywhere in the world. 

The volumes of history that will be con- 
tained in this library make it plain why this 
is so. Even before we were a nation, as a 
group of rebels seeking freedom we had the 
support of LaFayette, De Kalb, Kosciusko, 
Steuben, and others. They were brave men 
who crossed distant seas to help us fight for 
liberty. After we were a nation, we ex- 
tended the hand of help to Louis Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Carl Schurz, Lamartine, 
and others because they shared the ideals 
of our own Revolution. Even more recently, 
I recall with no sense of regret serving as a 
member of the Committee to Aid America 
by Aiding the Allies. In those dark hours of 
1940, our Government welcomed and shel- 
tered thousands of exiles from Europe. 
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It is clear that the idea of freedom has al- 
ways been basic to our national policy—and 
with it, sympathy for those fighting for free- 
dom. 

We extend our full measure of sympathy 
and support to the true revolution and not 
the false one, to the revolution that seeks 
freedom and does not suppress it. 

We know too weil from the lessons of his- 
tory that tyranny often seeks to disguise 
itself by the assertion of humane goals. For 
us, means as well as ends are important. 
And for us, while we recognize any nation’s 
right to achieve a fashion of economic sys- 
tem of its own making, we do not concede 
the right in moral terms to fashion a polit- 
ical system which denies liberty, human dig- 
nity, and the rights of man. 

I believe that these concepts, which are 
basic to our President's foreign policy, de- 
serve and command the support of all who 
believe in a democratic way of life. 

Yet, as I read the manifestos being circu- 
lated recently, I find that while there is not 
disagreement with these principles there is a 
note of scepticism about our commitment to 
allow any nation to pursue its own social 
and economic path to peace and freedom. 
I believe this skepticism,is totally unwar- 
ranted. Our words and deeds bear eloquent 
testimony to our total commitment to the 
just aspirations of people everywhere. This 
is what the President, speaking for all Amer- 
icans, has said on this subject: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any. friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” 

“We stand for freedom. That is our con- 
viction for ourselves—that is our only com- 
mitment to others. No friend, no neutral, 
and no adversary should think otherwise. 
We are not against any man—or any nation 
—or any system—except as it is hostile to 
freedom.” 

“Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East—theirs is a revolution which we 
would support regardless of the cold war, 
and regardless of which political or eco- 
nomic route they choose to freedom.” 

The President’s actions have been con- 
sistent with his words. 

In the United Nations, we have voted 
against colonial powers even at. the discom- 
fiture of allies. 

We have extended material and economic 
aid to other nations embarked on more 
sweeping reforms than those of Castro. 

The downfall of dictatorships in Argen- 


tina, Colombia, and Venezuela was followed ° 


by American support for the democracies 
seeking to bring hope and security to their 
people. 4 

Our quarrel with Castro, as the President 
stated “is not over the people’s drive for a 
better life. Our objection is to their domi- 
nation by foreign and domestic tyrants. 
Cuban social and economic reform should be 
encouraged. Questions of economic and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But 
Communist domination in this hemisphere 
can never be negotiated.” 

The situation we face is not that of social 
reform. Let us regard it clearly as the Pres- 
ident describes it: “The menace of external 
Communist intervention and domination in 
Cuba.” ‘The real issue is the survival of 
freedom in this hemisphere. 


I am sure that all men of good will are 
united in seeking a world in which genuine 
nonintervention in the struggle of nations to 
attain peace and freedom is practiced. But 
the dilemma facing us as a nation is that 
we who believe in nonintervention are con- 
fronted by a force that practices aggression 
in many forms. : 

Consider the words of the President: 
“They send arms, agitators, aid, technicians, 
and propaganda to every troubled area. But 
where fighting is required, it is usually done 
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by others—by guerrillas striking at night, by 
assassins striking alone, by subversives and 
saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some 
cases control whole areas inside of inde- 
pendent nations.” 

The basic dilemma is that kind of situa- 
tion was described a little more than a cen- 
tury ago by John Stuart Mill: 

“The doctrine of nonintervention,” he 
wrote, “to be a legitimate principle of mo- 
rality, must be accepted by all governments. 
The despots must consent to be bound by 
it as well as the free states. Unless they 
do, the profession of it by free countries 
comés to this miserable issue, that the wrong 
side may help the wrong, but the right side 
must not help the right. Intervention to 
enforce nonintervention is always rightful, 
almost moral, if not always prudent. 
Though it be a mistake to give freedom to 
a people who do not value the boon, it can- 
not but be right to insist that if they do 
value it, they shall not be hindered from the 
pursuit of it by foreign coercion.” ‘ 

Today, in 1961, we must ask: 

Will the wrong continue unopposed to 
aid the wrong while the right declines to 
aid the right? 

I submit these thoughts and questions in 
the spirit of good intention—not to try to 
create a pale unanimity of views but to en- 
courage all Americans to consider the full 
responsibility we carry. 

At the signing of the Constitution, Ben- 
jamin Franklin remarked that he had been 
observing the painting of a sun on the chair 
in which George Washington sat. He said 
that it gave him happiness to know now that 
it was a rising and not a setting sun. 

I think the world knows now that the light 
tion will commit its power, and its peo- 
ples of the world. They know that this Na- 
tion will commit its power, and and its peo- 
ple, to the alliance for genuine social ad- 
vancement in every nation. They know we 
stand for freedom and oppose tyranny, 
wherever it may appear, whatever form it 
may seek to shield itself from recognition. 

It is that knowledge, and our own firm 
resolution, that will fix the course of history. 
It is in that spirit I dedicate this new mon- 
ument to history today. 





Flag Day, 1961 
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Or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
we pause today to pay tribute to our 
great flag with its 50 stars which sym- 
bolize all that our Nation and our Ameri- 
can form of government stand for, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a thoughtful speech on the 
subject of Flag Day which was delivered 
on Flag Day, 1960, by Howard A. De Long, 
at the Elks Lodge No. 226, in the city of 
Gloversville, N.Y. 

Because Mr. De Long’s fine speech will 
be of interest to all of the Members of 
the House, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include it here: 

THE Cost OF THE FLAG 
(Speech by Howard A: De Long) 

Today in more than 2,000 Elk Lodges 
throughout the order, there will be cere- 
monies observing Flag Day. We have heard 
with much interest a history of this great 
symbol of democracy. 


a 
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We have listened to a tribute from the 
Order of Elks. To some of us these tributes 
seem complete—nothing further need be said. 
It is therefore somewhat of a task for any 
speaker to follow such oratory. I assume 
such a task with deep humility that my 
lodge has honored me in this endeavor. 

To some, the annual] observance of Flag 
Day is a mere gesture of compliance with 
the laws of Elkdom. But to the really sin- 
cere it will serve as another Opportunity to 
more indelibly impress upon the minds of 
their: fellow Americans, the root depths of 
their heritage; of the price of liberty and 
freedom we so often take for granted with 
the same casualness we take the dawn of 
another day. 

Most important in this anxious year of 
1960, is the need to instill in the hearts and 
minds of all right thinking men of the 
world, that the American Flag is the seal of 
our solemn compact with men of good will 
everywhere that as a nation we are pro- 
foundly and permanently committed to the 
survival and dignity of man. And too, that 
while nations of the world have burst forth 


with an awesome capability of destruction, - 


the strengths and fortitudes which gave 
birth to the American Flag, yet live in our 
veins and are capable of lifting mankind 
from the dungeons of despair to the very 
pinnacles of freedom and peace. 

We plumb outer spaces for greater knowl- 
edge of our physical world; we plumb the 
depths of the oceans to unlock the secrets; 
we bracelet the continents with scarcely a 
note of our accomplishments, but the long- 
ing of the souls of men eludes us for want of 
a beacon toward which they may look for 
assurance of at least reaching their goal. 

Doubt not, my fellow Americans, that there 
is such a beacon for all mankind. That bea- 
con is and, please God, may continue to be 
the American Flag. 

As year by year, we witness ceremonies, 
parades and other observances we sometimes 
wonder if, after all, Americans have become 
too casual and callous about the Flag. Do 
Americans realize the cost of that beautiful 
banner? Whether they know it or not, it is 
the most expensive piece of cloth in the 
whole world. 

What does it take to preserve a flag that 
has stood victorious for 190 years? Year by 
year great statesmen have come and gone. 
Every administration has added something to 
our way of life. 

Great men and great women have left their 
mark. Great statesmen, yes. Great legisla- 
tors, yes. Great engineers, yes. Great inven- 
tors, yes. Great captains of industry, yes. 
Great humanitarians, yes. Great religious 
leaders, yes. Great military leaders, yes. 

But, my fellow Americans, in the darkest 
hours in our country’s history, when all the 
statesmen have failed, when all the world 
politicians have wrapped up their portfolios 
and gone home, when all avenues to peace 
have been closed, there stood one hope, one 
last hope to save our country. 

What was it? A strong defense? A great 
army? A great navy? Tto some extent, yes. 
But in the last analysis, my friends, there 
stood a young, strong, alert American youth. 
Hundreds of thousands of them. Youth 
from the cities and the farms. Youth from 
jobs in industry, educational halls, from 
rich homes and from poor homes, all of 
them placed upon the altar of liberty to pay 
the price of freedom. 

In the history of our country, we have seen 
the American flag carried into eight wars, 
each more terrible than the last. The Amer- 
ican flag has never been flown on a losing 
side. It is fearful to contemplate the his- 
tory of our country had we lost just one war. 
The costs in materials have been stupendous. 
But what of the cost in human blood. 

In the Revolutionary War, the cost was 
4,435 dead and 6,004 wounded; the War of 
1812, 2:620 dead and 4,000 wounded; the 
Mexican War, 13,271 dead and _ 17,373 
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wounded; the Civil War 359,528 dead and 
639,568 wounded; the Spanish-American 
War, 2,480 dead and 4,024 wounded; World 
War I, 106,378 dead and 300,041 wounded; 
World War H, 409,745 dead and 884,135 
wounded; and the Korean war, 37,133 dead 
and 114,729 wounded. The total cost for all 
our wars, 933,180 dead and the wounded, 
1,969,894. 

This is the cost in human blood to pre- 
serve our Nation. This is the cost of that 
Star-Spangled Banner that we casually ac- 
cept as our national flag. 

How many men in this city are fit to die 
for our country? Physically fit. How many 
men in this room tonight? Our country says 
that you must be physically, mentally, and 
even spiritually fit before you may make the 
supreme sacrifice that this Nation may live. 

Does it take the handicapped, the old, the 
too young, and the mentally unadjusted? 
No, my friends, the stakes are too huge in 
the front lines of battle to take a chance on 
any but the cream of the crop. Even in the 
last war with 20 million in the Armed Forces 
only 1 in 20 ever saw actual combat. 

Who are these who have died? They were 
the future leaders of our American way of 
life. They were the future statesmen, the 
future legislators, and future presidents. 
Yes, and even more important to the life- 
blood of our country, they were the future 
fathers of our children. 

Poets have written for years of the noble 
sacrifices of these heroes who gave their 
lives for their country. But let’s get it 
straight; they did not gives their lives, their 
lives were taken from them. Let us hope 
that a grateful nation never forgets this. 
They did it because there was a job to do. 
They will do it again. 

When you see the flag go down our streets, 
take another look and realize that the red in 
this banner means not only crimson roses 
and beautiful sunsets, and the like. Realize 
that the red was put there by the most ex- 
pensive commodity in the world today; good 
red American blood. 

Yes, my friends, the American flag repre- 
sents the blood and toil, the music and the 
laughter, and the sorrows and the mercies of 
a@ land where. liberty is a birthright. It’s the 
long triumphant march of a thing called free- 
dom, streaming across the evening sky like a 
rainbow and beckoning tomorrow’s sunrise 
over the eastern hills. 

It’s the Molly Starks and the Colin Kelly’s, 
Black Jack Pershings and Douglas Mac- 
Arthurs, and the Jackie Robinsons and the 
Toscanini’s. It’s the kid on the bakery 
wagon who will be tomorrow’s president, and 
the Bernard Baruch’s passing out history 
from a park bench. 

It’s the roar of the subway and the high 
Sierras, the Fifth Avenue bus and the Burma 
Road, the landing strip on Tinian and the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City. The quiet eve- 
ning on a Vermont farm and 100,000 fans 
yelling at Soldier’s Field. It’s the golden 
wheat fields on Dakota prairies and the 
kitchen flavors on east 23d Street. It’s the 
noise of Chicago’s Loop and the incensed 
silence of St. Patrick’s on a Monday after- 
noon. 

It’s America, spelled out in star spangled 
letters for all the world to see and wonder. 
It’s the sadfaced Lincoln praying for guid- 
ance, Thomas Jefferson and Ben Franklin 
and a southerner named Lee. It’s the kid 
with his spelling problems in district school 
No. 5, it’s Ike’s infectious grin and’ the small 
talk in Trask’s cigar store. It’s the rush of 
Grand Central and the cry of the wounded at 
Guadalcanal. 


Flag Day is the day your arms are raised 
aloft to God to thank Him because you are 
you. Flag Day is the day you raise aloft 
the most beautiful pennant in the world and 
your guarantee that your children are safe 
and you will not be knifed in the back for 
voting the wrong way. 
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A flag is a piece of cloth. Your flag is a 
badge of honor, of courage, mercy, and kind- 
ness, and the rights of men- woven in every 
thread. Your flag is a passport and your chil- 
dren’s passport to the bright sunny tomor- 
rows and the right to be cléan and safe and 
wholesome. Your flag is the most expensive 
piece of cloth in the world. Too, too many 
boys have given their lives and their dreams 
and their tomorrows so that you could hang 
out that piece of cloth and be able to say, 
“See, I'm an American.” 


Hats off. 

Along the streets there comes 

A blaze of bugles, a ruffle of drums 
A flash of color beneath the sky 
Hats off 

The Flag is passing by. 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel tipped ordered lines 
Hats off 

The colors before you fly 

But more than the Plag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great 
Fought to make and save the state 

Weary marches and sinking ships 

Cheers of victory from dying lips. 


Days of plenty and years of peace 
March of a strong lands swift increase 
Equal justice, right and law 

Stately honor and reverend awe. 


Sign of a nation, great_and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong 
Pride and honor and glory and all 
Live in the Colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off 

Aiong the streets there comes 

A blaze of bugles, a roll of drums 
And loyal hearts are beating high 
Hats off 

The Flag is passing by. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement to the House which appeared 
in the Congressional Record of June 8, 
1961, I discussed a recent publication 
by the U.S. Office of Education entitled 
“A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future.” 

It is my belief that Federal control 
of education would not only be a result 
of the massive Federal aid to education 
proposals pending before the Congress, 
but indeed that such control is one of 
the goals r* the proponents of Federal 
aid to education. . 

In the June 8 statement, various sec- 
tions of the Office of Education report 
are reproduced. I believe they indicate 
very clearly the goal to impose Fed- 
eral control over every facet of educa- 
tion in America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp a col- 
umn by Mr. Raymond Moley, appearing 
in the June 12, 1961, issue of Newsweek. 
Mr. Moley’s column entitled “Design for 
Control,” contains a discussion of this 
same publication, “A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future.” I believe his ob- 
servations and conclusions, with which I 
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agree, will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress: 

DESIGN FOR CONTROL 

(By Raymond Moley) 


The claim that Federal aid to education 
does not involve Federal control of educa- 
tion is egregious hypocrisy. But that claim 
is written in the bill passed by the Senate. 
It has also been made in innumerable state- 
ments by politicians in the administration 
and in Congress. If space permitted, I 
might cite many statements by educational 
leaders that there must be professional con- 
trol rather than control at the local level 
by school boards representative of parents 
and taxpayers or by the respective States 
themselves. 

It will suffice, however, to comment upon 
a report by officials of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation organized as a committee on mission 
and chaired by Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 
The choice of the word “mission” rather 
than “plan” is characteristic of the socio- 
logical jargon which is used instead of plain 
English. “Mission” means that somebody 
has been called by some divinity to a cru- 
sade, such as were Peter the Hermit, Jack 
Cade, or Father Divine. 


PSYCHIC GYROSCOPES 


The old “mission” of the USOE, pre- 
scribed by law, has been the gathering, dis- 
semination, and, occasionally, the interpre- 
tation of facts about education. But the 
new “mission” intends to break with all 
that routine. As the Babbidge report says, 
the old function was “in the words of a con- 
temporary student of society ‘other 
directed’.” I have traced the expression 
“other directed” to its sociological lair and 
find that its opposite, which the report be- 
Meves to be the new “mission,” is “inner 
directed.” David Riesman, apparently the 
Babbidge source, offers this amazing defini- 
tion: 

“I call this type inner-directed, since the 
source of direction is internalized. By inner- 
direction I do not mean genuine autonomy, 
but rather obedience to an internal psychic 
‘gyroscope’ which, installed in childhood, 
continues to pilot the person as he struggles 
to master the exigent demands of the 
frontier.” - 

There it is, right down to the New Frontier. 
Let us see where the psychic gyroscope of the 
USOE is going to take us. 

The recommendation is made that since 

' the new USOE will be handling billions now 
rather than a few millions, its name be 
changed to U.S. Education Agency. There 
would be several bureaus and “functional 
areas.” 

FORCED CONSENSUS 


It will “monitor” all educational agencies 
in the Government and then. become the 
“voice of conscience” within the Federal 
Government. Through its research and pub- 
lications it will flood the desks of teachers, 
supervisors, and pupils with material on how 
to teach and what to learn. It will sit with 
the President and “staff” him on all matters 
educational. It will carry on a vast propa- 
ganda designed to influence the American 
people. It will have a division to work in 
the international field. It will have a field 
agency to peer into and “cooperate” with 
local school administrators. 

There will, of course, be innumerable con- 
ferences, councils, and committees through 
which the new USOE will seek what it calis 
“consensus.” Now if we put the familiar 
word consensus alongside another cliché 
about the leadership of the USOE, the simple 
conclusion is that there must be brought 
about agreement based upon what the USOE 
people want. Such agreement will be further 
fortified because there is already such per- 
fect consensus so far as the USOE and pro- 
fessional groups such as the NEA are con- 
cerned. 
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Finally, the Babbidge report reveals the 
economic basis of control: “It (the USOE) 
exerts a continuous stimulating. effect 
through ‘its daily operational contacts in 
categorical assistance programs.” In plain 
English that means that the bureaucrats will 
follow daily every dollar assigned by any 
aid bill and secure consensus by economic 
pressure. 

All this should be sharp notice to school 
boards and State officials that if the Kennedy 
program is adopted, their control of educa- 
tion will be only a sad meniory in 5 years. 
For it is not one bill that is slated for 
passage. There are several, including the 
National Defense Education Act, the aggre- 
gate of which would give the USOE between 
$8 billion and $10 billion to pass out—with 
strings. 





Affluent Society Beset by a Poverty of Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
our affluent society is experiencing one 
of its highest levels of employment, 
nearly 5 million men and women in this 
country, or 6.8 percent of the labor force, 
are unemployed. 

Bernard Nossiter, in a recent Wash- 
ington Post article, has examined several 
aspects of this serious problem and 
raised some very pointed and basic 
questions. 

The vital character of the unemploy- 
ment problem presents a challenge to the 
entire Nation, and I commend Mr. Nos- 
siter’s timely article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

AFFLUENT SOCIETY BESET BY A POVERTY OF 
JoBs 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

In a society so affluent that it can afford 
Roman baths in the Gotham Hotel, madcap 
speculation in cheap new stocks, and indig- 
nant complaints about a ceiling on tax- 
deductible expense accounts, a little problem 
disturbs the national euphoria. Nearly 5 
million able-bodied men and women can’t 
find jobs to support themselves and main- 
tain their sense of dignity. 

The problem has engaged some of the 
country’s better (and poorer) minds, in- 
spired tons of speeches and analyses and pro- 
duced what the Kennedy administration ac- 
curately labels as “modest” legislative pro- 
grams. 

MYTHS OF OUR TIMES 

The talk, as talk will, also has produced 
some myths about the causes of unemploy- 
ment and even about the very nature of the 
discussion. Perhaps these myths should 
first be cleared away. 

Myth one—that a great debate is raging 
between those who blame rising levels of 
unemployment on structural causes and 
those who blame it on cyclical causes. 

Much against their will, Chairman William 
McChesney Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been identified as the exclusively 
structural man and Chairman Walter Heller 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has been identified as the exclusively 
cyclical man. 

Structural unemployment means the kind 
of hard-core unemployment, resulting from 
lack of skills, workers trapped in abandoned 
one-industry towns, and workers replaced by 
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new machines, all of them glibly lumped 
under the heading of automation. 

Cyclical unemployment refers to the busi- 
ness cycle, the up-and-down waves in the 
economy. It blames unemployment on a 
weakness in the only kind of demand that 
counts, the desire for goods and services 
backed by cash or credit. This weakness 
shows up when incomes and public and 
private spending don’t keep pace with the 
expanding volume of goods and services 
that our factories and shops can turn out. 

Both Heller and Martin are too intelligent 
to get impaled on the horns of a false dicho- 
tomy. They agree that both structural and 
cyclical causes account for our high unem- 
ployment. This does not mean that they 
agree on which set of causes is more impor- 
tant and the policies to be pursued. But a 
description of that quarrel must wait until 
another myth is examined. 

Myth two—that automation is the root 
of all evil. ? 

As Malcolm L. Denise, the knowing Ford 
Motor Co. vice president who bargains with 
Walter Reuther, has said: “Automation is 
frequently used to mean anything that 
causes unemployment * * * Automation calls 
to mind a mental picture of radical new 
automatic devices, spreading like wildfire, 
leaving behind a trail of useless, idle men.” 

If this were a real picture of what has 
been happening, we would have had tre- 
mendous increases in productivity—the 
amount a worker can produce in a given 
period of time—in recent years. The fact 
is, productivity gains for the economy as a 
whole in the past 5 years have been about 
even with the historic average. 

There is no known statistical evidence that 
technological unemployment—the replace- 
ment of workers by machines—has been in- 
creasing for the economy as a whole. 

This is not to say that the new technology 
has not caused some severe problems in some 
industries. Any coal miner or railroad 
worker can testify to that and the statistics 
for these industries bear them out. More- 
over, it doesn’t mean that any new and 
rapid introduction of, say, computers won’t 
throw bank clerks, retail clerks, and others 
on the jobless rolls in the future. But the 
record of the fifties argues that automation 
unemployment is a relatively small, spe- 
cialized concern. 

The past decade’s experience further argues 
that the problem will disappear if two things 
happen. One is that the industries enjoy- 
ing or suffering rapid technological change 
provide severance payments, retraining, ade- 
quate pensions with pension rights available 
in several companies in an industry or sev- 
eral industries and other similar and well- 
known devices. (Mr. Kennedy’s second 
state of the Union message proposed a $60 
million Federal contribution for some of 
this.) The second thing needed, of course, 
is an economy growing fast enough to pro- 
vide jobs. 

Now let us turn to ‘the Martin-Heller ques- 
tion of emphasis: Should we rely chiefly on 
a rifle approach to rebuild depressed areas; 
train the unskilled and the like? Or should 
we also employ buckshot methods to 
strengthen demand through tax cuts or in- 
creased Government spending? 

The question can be put another way: Is 
the rising amount of unemployment which 
has .ridden the crest of the last three waves 
of “prosperity’’ due to increasing structural 
or increasing cyclical unemployment? The 
evidence is scant. The only serious attempt 
to discover the answer has been made by 
Heller and his colleagues. 

Their statistics show that rising jobless 
rates can’t be traced to a worker’s occupa- 
tion, skill, age or sex. In other words, the 
extra or incremental unemployment in each 
prosperity period is cyclical, a lack of de- 
mand. There has been much muttering 
about the Council of Economic Advisers’ 
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data, but none of the experts emphasizing 
the structural or hard-core problems have 
yet backed up their case. 


THE BURNS SCHOOL 


So the brighter conservatives have shifted 
their attack to another ground. The lead- 
ing exponent of this line is Arthur F. Burns, 
the last distinguished economist to chair 
the President’s Council before Heller's 
brilliant entrance on the Washington scene. 

Burns doesn’t waste his time with the 
false cyclical-structural dichotomy. In fact, 
he brushes past structural unemployment 
entirely. He blames the abortive recovery 
of 1959-60 chiefly on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s overrestrictive budget and the 
overrestrictive money policies of the Federal 
Reserve—policies pursued after he left Mr. 
Eisenhower's Council. 

In other words, like Heller and most 
economist, he blames the recent slump on 
a lack of spending or demand. He parts 
company with Heller over the future. The 
Kennedy administration believes that the 
successively higher waves of unemployment 
indicate a basic flaw in the economy which 
can be corrected either by increased Federal 
outlays or increased private outlays stimu- 
lated by a tax cut. 

But Burns argues that the 1959 wave was 
an exception caused by misguided policies. 
At the other end, the relatively low 3-per- 
cent jobless rate of the first prosperity crest 
(1953) was a fluke, he says, caused by the 
heavy spending of the Korean war. So, 
Burns contends, there is no real mounting 
wave of joblessness. 

In sum, Heller argues that unless the 
Government steps up its efforts, unemploy- 
ment will still be a major problem a year 
from now. Burns is confident that the re- 
covery is strong; that unemployment could 
well be down to 4 percent in 18 months or 
sooner and without added Government pump 
priming. 

There is an arid quality to this kind of 
debate, even when conducted by such able 
men. Worse, there is an unreal dimension 
to it because the administration has largely 
turned its back on its own experts’ analyses. 
The President’s second State of the Union 
message proposes both rifle and buckshot 
attacks. 

But the buckshot is too feeble, if Heller is 
right. Instead of the increased spending of 
$800 mililon this year that Mr. Kennedy 
proposes, something around $4 billion is 
needed to bring unemployment down even 
to the modest 4-percemt goal next year. 

But, then, Burns may be right. 

Perhaps all the discussion so far has been 
beside the point. Perhaps other kinds of 
structural problems are preventing: the 
economy from growing and are keeping mil- 
lions idle. 

If the boy who asked about the emperor’s 
clothes had grown up to be an economist, 
he might have asked these questions: 

1. Why should blue-collar jobs in steel, 
autos and electrical machinery rise and fall 
as output rises and falls? White-collar 
workers aren't victimized this way. 

In Europe, the steel industry runs its 
plants near capacity and moves prices up 
and down as demand rises and falls. Here, 
the big, concentrated industries set prices 
to achieve a target rate of return at some 
point below capacity. Prices are then held 
steady regardless of drops in demand, and 
raised when buying increases. The brunt of 


* the drop in demand is borne by blue-collar 


jobs. 

2. Why shouldn’t industries like steel, 
autos, and electrical machinery—the core of 
much of the postwar rises and falls in em- 
ployment—plan for steady employment? We 
are now req Latin American nations 
to plan their development in return for aid. 
Isn’t sauce for the Latin goose sauce for the 
corporate gander? 


. 


3. If a lack of demand is a major prob- 
lem, are our incomes so perfectly distrib- 
uted? Or is there a maldistribution, with 


. too much concentrated at the upper end of 


the scale where savings and spending on 
services are high and too little at the lower 
end of the scale where spending for goods is 
strongest? 

A recent Commerce Department study 
shows that there has been a slow but steady 
widening of the gap between the top and the 
bottom in the past 5 years. 

4. If Government spending is such a 
powerful force, should the military turn on 
and off huge orders and big installations in 
such a disconcerting, planiess fashion? The 
1957-58 slump, remember, was triggered by 
a sudden drop jin military outlays. And 
there may be much deeper, steadier cuts 
ahead. 

Why not plan and have ready aiternative, 
useful private or public outlays to fill the 
local and national gaps these cuts will 
produce. 

The President’s Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee professes to be concerned 
about unemployment. It is noteworthy that 
none of these questions has yet appeared on 
its agenda. 

In fact, this group of businessmen, labor 
leaders, and citizens is talking about auto- 
mation and exports, exclusively, which are 
interesting but secondary problems. 

To their credit, Heller and his fellow 
council members are not unaware of the pri- 
mary problems. They are now studying the 
steel industry’s tentative threat to raise 
prices this fall as part of their mission to 
examine the forces affecting jobs, growth, 
and economic stability. , 

But everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. A new auto and steel 
boomlet is apparently underway. The busi- 
ness community is catching the investment 
fever and, with any luck, we will have a spurt 
in outlays for modernizing and expanding the 
capacity of our factories. A year from now, 
the chances are that most of us will be 
richer. 

Whether Burns is right and 2.8 million are 
jobless or Heller is right and 4 million are 
jobless may seem less important than the 
fact that industrial production and the Dow- 
Jones average will be setting new records. 

Less important, that is, except for the 2.8 
to 4 million who want work and can’t find 
it. And, when this upturn has run its course 
and the economy sinks again, there will 
again be sober studies and somber warnings 
about the dangers and miseries of unemploy- 
ment. 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
Russia’s violation of international trea- 
ties and elemental human rights have 
become commonplace in these days. One 
of the greatest manifestations of such 
inhuman behavior on the part of Soviet 
leaders was, however, practiced in the 
Baltic countries more than 20 years ago. 
Lithuanians had regained their freedom 
at the end of the First World War, and 
during the interwar years did their ‘best 
to live in peace with all their neighbors, 
including their enemy, the Soviet Union. 
But Soviet leaders had their designs on 
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Lithuania.. They wanted to eliminate 
Lithuania as an independent entity. Un- 
fortunately, they were successful in car- 
rying out their designs, and by the mid- 
dle of 1940 the country was overrun by 
the Red army and soon incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

As soon as Communist Russians were 
in control of the country, they carried 
out mass arrests and imprisonments 
which, in the course of a year, placed 
some 50,000 able-bodied Lithuanians in 
Soviet prison camps in Asiatic- Russia. 
These arrests and imprisonments were 
carried out under terrorism and unprece- 
dented oppression. To this day the ar- 
rest and exile of these Lithuanians are 
remembered as the tragedy of Lithuania. 
The annual observance of this event is 
bound to impress the peoples of the free 
world that these Lithuanian exiles still 
suffer in Soviet prison camps. 





Some Facts in Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
pay tribute to the Warner & Swasey Ma- 
chine Tool Co. for the splendid series of 
advertisements sponsored by that com- 
pany in the U.S. News & World Report. 
This series performs a distinct public 
service in presenting facts on many of 
the basic issues we face and on some of 
the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canism, too many people sometimes for- 
get. The text of the latest message by 
Warner & Swasey deals with Federal aid 
to education and is presented herewith: 
FEDERAL AID TO EpucaTion SHovrtp Srarr 

WITH TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN WASHING- 

TON 


1. The Federal Government says we need 
600,000 new schoolrooms in America in the 
next 10 years and that they should do it. 
The fact is that local communities are al- 
ready building at the rate of 690,000 in 10 
years, and with their own money. 

2. Everyone wants more pay for competent 
teachers, and the fact is they are getting it. 
From 1949 to 1959, while pay of all employed 
people increased 29 percent in constant dol- 
lars, pay of public school teachers increased 
45 percent. And the pay, with its other and 
big compensations, must be attractive, for in 
that same period the civilian work force in- 
creased 12 percent while teaching staffs in- 
creased 51 percent. 

3. What about science? In the past 5 
years 47 percent more college graduates pre- 
pared to teach, while those prepared to 
teach science or mathematics increased 100 
perceht. 

4. Authorities say that by reorganizing 
school districts far more than 10,000 classes 
could be saved, quality of instruction could 
be improved, and teachers’ pay increased. 
Then who is holding back that reorganizing? 

5. And, finally, pupils per room are de- 
clining. If there ever was crowding, it is 
being corrected, without Federal aid or inter- 
ference. 

The crowding seems to be among the bu- 
reaucrats who always seem ready to tell the 
rest of the country how to run its affairs. 
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Competition in Foreign Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, periodi- 
. cally the president of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Mr. Harmon Eberhard, addresses a 
letter “To All Caterpillar People,” and 
on May 26 he discussed a problem which 
in my judgment commands the atten- 
tion of all of us. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. is one of the 
10 largest exporters in the United States 
and has a considerable stake in foreign 
trade. Mr. Eberhard points out that 
while foreign sales are increasing in dol- 
lar volume our U.S. share of the market 
is diminishing percentagewise, principal- 
ly because we cannot compete in price. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the text of the letter in 
the Recorp at this point: 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., 
Peoria, Ill., May 26, 1961. 
To All Caterpillar People: 

Business problems, like spring storms, 
usually give advance warning of their com- 
ing. It is a fundamental responsibility of 
management to look for problems that might 
seriously affect the business and then act to 
solve them quickly. In this vein, I want to 
write you about a serious long-range prob- 
lem which Caterpillar faces: Because of the 
rélatively high price of our products, we 
are steadily losing ground in foreign mar- 
kets. 

This, you might well point out, does not 
seem to square with the fact that Caterpillar 
shipments from the United States were at a 
record level in 1960. Although our 1960 sales 
abroad were indeed at a record level, I’d like 
to point out that we are getting a smaller 
and smaller percentage of this foreign busi- 
ness. By contrast, foreign manufacturers 
are getting an increasingly large share of 
the market abroad. 

Our long-term problem is this: No matter 
how big the demand grows—and it is grow- 
ing rapidly in many oversea lands—certain 
products of our U.S. plants could eventually 
be almost entirely shut out of these foreign 
markets. If this should happen, thousands 
of Caterpillar’s U.S. employees now depend- 
ent on this business would no longer have 
jobs. , Such a final result may indeed be years 
away. But the point is that the trend exists 
right now. If we do not begin to act now 
to do something about it, the problem will 
become more and more serious. 

We must face the fact that we in the 
United States are looking at a permanently 
changed economic situation in the world. 
The time is past when Americans can feel 
assured of undisputed leadership in indus- 
try and science. Peoples in other lands have 
developed engineering ingenuity, manufac- 
turing efficiency, and selling effectiveness. 
They do not intend to concede us any ad- 
vantage in the highly competitive markets 
of the world. We must compete in every 
way to maintain our economic position. 

A number of foreign companies are now 
building quality machines backed by good 
service. Though the quality of our machines 
and our dealers’ service are still superior, we 
are having difficulty selling against these 
competitiors—because our costs force us to 
price our products considerably above theirs. 
The following examples illustrate this point: 

1. The list price of a D6 tractor is $15,220 
at the factory, versus a price of $8,745 for a 
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Deutz tractor of similar size built in West 
Germany. 

2. The Peoria factory price of our D8 is 
$32,485 as opposed to a price of $20,049 for 
a Komatsu D120 of similar size built in 
Japan. 

8. The price of a D4 tractor in Aurora is 
$9,355 compared to $6,400 for a Fiat tractor 
of similar size in Itlay. 

The above are comparisons of factory 
prices. By the time freight and tariffs are 
paid to get our products into other coun- 
tries, we are at an even greater disadvan- 
tage. Now—why are our prices so much 
higher? The answer is—higher costs. Our 
wages, for example, are three to five times 
higher than comparable wages paid by com- 
petition in other countries. The result of 
these differences is apparent not only in our 
business, but also in the entire economies of 
the countries involved. The rate of unem- 
ployment in Western Europe, for example, is 
considerably lower than it is in this country. 

In a few months, negotiations with labor 
unions will begin at several Caterpillar 
plants. If past practice is any indicator, 
union officials will demand more and more 
in wage and other benefits—which, if grant- 
ed, would add further to the already high 
cost of doing business. Such cost increases 
will inevitably lead to-price increases, which 
in turn will lead to fewer Caterpillar jobs, as 
we lose more of our foreign business. 

What is needed now, more than any other 
single thing, is to hold the line on wages and 
salaries. This would enable us to compete 
more effectively against foreign manufactur- 
ers. The result would be more Caterpillar 
sales outside the United States and greater 
security for Caterpillar employees in this 
country. 

I believe we have great opportunities in 
other lands. In many instances, markets or 
whole industries long developed in this coun- 
try are just now beginning to stir in those 
nations. As examples, note the following: 

1. There are more miles of paved roads in 
the United States than there are in all the 
rest of the free world combined. Brazil, 
with an area roughly equal to ours and a 
population of 70 million, has only 6,000 miles 
of paved roads—enough to build one road 
from Los Angeles to New York and back to 
San Francisco. 

2. Another one of our major markets is 
logging. Today, 8 percent of the world’s for- 
ests are in the United States. By contrast, 
70 percent are located in other countries of 
the free world. In Latin America, less than 
one-tenth of the forest area is now being 
utilized. Inevitably, in forest regions such 
as this, there will be a sharp rise in the need 
for the kind of machinery we sell. 

3. Mining is another example of a market 
in which Caterpillar products receive heavy 
use. At the present time, the combined 
dollar value of proposed mining projects in 
other free countries is four and one-half 
times as great as it is in the United States. 

4. Typical of the huge projects now unfold- 
ing in some of the lesser developed countries 
is the Indus River Basin project in India and 
Pakistan. Just starting, this project is the 
largest of its kind ever to be undertaken, 
calling for the excavation of about 700 mil- 
lion cubie yards of earth. . 

These examples, and many others I might 
mention, are simply indicative of the oppor- 
tunity that awaits us in oversea countries. 
Shall we take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties by working together to hold the line on 
prices and costs? It is clear that American 
companies and employees in our industry 
must choose between higher wages on the 
one hand, and more job security on the 
other. They cannot have both in today’s 
new and vastly different business. environ- 
ment. 

I am writing you ‘about this important 
problem now so that you can consider it 
apart from the environment that sometimes 
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accompanies negotiations. This is your 
problem as well as mine, because the jobs of 
many Caterpillar people are most certainly 
at stake. 
Sincerely, 
HARMON S. EBERHARD, 
President. 


June 14, 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a great privilege to be permitted 
to participate in this fine tribute to a 
great American. 

All that has been said emphasizes to 
me what the sages of old meant by the 
statement, “Length of days alone is 
meaningless.” True it is that long serv- 
ice is something to boast about. But our 
Mr. Sam is not a boastful man. I doubt 
whether anyone has ever heard him talk 
about his own accomplishments. 

What is brought home to the world 
here today is that this great American 
has used his long years of service to 
acquire knowledge and wisdom from a 
vast experience. 

But the Bible also tells us that the 
mere acquisition of knowledge and wis- 
dom weighs as nothing in the eyes of the 
Lord. It is the use to which that knowl- 
edge and wisdom is put that counts. It 
is in the use of his knowledge and wis- 
dom that we find the real greatness of 
our beloved Speaker. 

He has been more than just the No. 1 
man in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. He has done more than lead the 
Congress as a legislative body. 

He has been guide and guardian of 
every individual Member who has served 
in this great body during the tenure of 
his leadership. 

He has been ever ready to assist in 
the solution of any and every problem. 
In fact, many of the problems have been 
made to disappear because of his sym- 
pathetic understanding and guidance. 

Here truly is a man who has given 
of himself, without stint, to the service 
of his fellow man. 

I extend to Mr. Sam the ancient wish 
of my coreligionists, ““May you live until 
120,” and enjoy every moment of it in 
the work you love so well. 
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Hon. Sam Rayburn 


‘SPEECH 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the years my husband served in the 
House of Representatives, he enjoyed a 
reputation for calm judgment and keen 
analysis, and I certainly felt that he de- 
served it. But on one point, I often 
thought he was a bit uncritical and af- 
fected by a sense of hero worship, and 
that was in his views about the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, My husband was a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and a student of the legis- 
lative issues which Mr. Raysurn had so 
greatly influenced as chairman of that 
committee prior to beginning his record 
period of service as Speaker. But Con- 
gressman Sullivan, it often seemed to me, 
ascribed to Speaker Raysurn far more 
influence on the national legislative 
scene and on the course of our democ- 
racy than I thought was possible for any 
one other than the President of the 
United States to possess. 

In these past 8 years, as a Member of 
Congress myself, I have come to appreci- 
ate the basis for my husband’s sense of 
hero worship about Speaker RAyYBuURN. 
His fairness, his integrity, his courage, 
his graciousness have all been extolled 
here today. From personal experience, 
I can attest to the accuracy of these 
many tributes to the Speaker. What is 
not always evident—for he does not work 
in a showy manner—is his tremendous 
power in pushing, prodding, guiding, in- 
spiring, and leading this assemblage of 
437 diverse individuals into the most ef- 
fective instrument for democracy in the 
world today—this House. I congratulate 
the Speaker on this occasion; I congratu- 
late this House of Representatives, and 
the nearly 200 million Americans we 
represent, for our great good fortune in 
having the Honorable Sam Raysurn of 
Texas as our Speaker. 

Historians tell us that great events 
have sometimes made average men into 
great men, suddenly able to meet great 
challenges effectively. In the case of 
our beloved country, we have been for- 
tunate in already having not an average 
man but a great man, Sam RAYBURN, as 
Speaker of the House during periods of 
great crisis and emergency. I join in 
wishing our Speaker many more years of 
good health in the service of our country. 
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Need for a Useful International 
Language 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, lately 
we have heard much about the need for 
the United States, the leader of the free 
world, to understand the problems and 
aspirations of other nations, and to 
communicate our ideals to their peoples. 

As our diplomatic corps knows so well, 
artificial barriers are sometimes erected 
as a result of the lack of means to com- 
municate properly at the formal confer- 
ence or in an increasing number of in- 
formal contacts. 

Many attempts have been made to 
create a widespread interest, both here 
and abroad, in the establishment of a 
truly international language, a second 
language to be studied in schools and 
universities across the world. But, as 
Charles Dudley Warner _ succinctly 
quipped with regard to the weather: 
“Everyone talks about it, but no one 
does anything.” Of course, we are all 
aware of the almost insoluble problems 
arising from any such undertaking— 
problems which are mainly created by 
the rightfully jealous pride of each na- 
tion in its own language. And, serious 
attempts may have to await the dawn 
of the cosmic age of true space travel 
before the world finally recognizes this 
need and importance. 

However, Mr. President, I should like 
to point out that the Colorado State 
Board of Education is among the fore- 
sighted in this area and commend to 
the Senate a reading of a letter, a reso- 
lution, and an article by Mario Pei, 
which I have just received from the 
Colorado Commissioner of Education, 
Byron W. Hansford. I ask unanimous 
consent that these be printed at this 
point in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
resolution, and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Denver, April 21, 1961. 
Senator Gorpon L. ALLoTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: The Colorado State 
Board of Education feels that the establish- 
ment of a program to instruct school young- 
sters in one additional language which would 
become a universal language would be an 
important advancement toward world un- 









derstanding. It has requested me to trans- 
mit the accompanying resolution on the es- 
tablishment of a universal language to the 
Congressmen from Colorado. I am also en- 
closing an article reprint which describes this 
proposed program. 

The board of education believes that Col- 
orado’s Congressmen will share its concern 
about the grave international problems con- 
fronting the United States and the world, 
the crucial need for’ greater international 
understanding, and the imperative necessity 
for more adequate communication between 
the nations and peoples of the world. 

The board of education believes also that 
Colorado’s Congressmen will agree that with 
at least 10 critical languages and with ap- 
proximately 80 others demanding special at- 
tention, to say nothing of hundreds of addi- 
tional languages and dialects now in use, that 
adequate communication between peoples is 
impossible, and our schools and colleges are 
confronted with a hopeless task. Enough 
different foreign languages, cam never be 
taught. 

The board wishes to emphasize that volun- 
tary, informal attempts at developing a uni- 
versal language have, for the most part, been 
unsuccessiul, and that the only way to ac- 
complish this purpose in a reasonable length 
of time is through official action on the 
State, National, and international levels. 

In order to set in motion a program which 
could culminate in the development of a 
universal language and one which could be 
taught as a second language to the millions 
of boys and girls around the world, the board 
petitions Colorado Congressmen to entreat 
the U.S. Congress to take appropriate action 
to implement the development and official 
approval of an international language. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Byron W. HANSFORD, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Marca 9, 1961. 


RESOLUTION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


Whereas it is crucial, in the world of to- 
day, that all nations and peoples learn to 
live together in justice, peace, and good will, 
and 

Whereas the establishment of justice, 
peace, and good will depends to a large ex- 
tent upon international understanding and 
respect, and 

Whereas international understanding and 
respect are fostered by communication hbe- 
tween nations and peoples, and 

Whereas communication between nations 
is very difficult, and between peoples practi- 
cally impossible, because of language bar- 
riers, and 

Whereas out of the hundreds of languages 
now in use, there are, according to the 
American Council on Education, 10 languages 
in addition to English which are of critical 
importance, an additional 18 which call for 
secondary emphasis, and 59 others which re- 
quire special attention, and 

Whereas the educational demands of this 
situation, considering further the lack of 
specialized language teachers and the large 
amount of student time involved in learn- 
ing foreign languages, poses for the schools 
and colleges an almost hopeless task, and 
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Whereas it would be psychologically un- 
sound and wholly unreasonable to expect 
any nation to give up its language and ac- 
cept that of another people as the universal 
tongue, and 

Whereas it is altogether practicable and 
feasible for the language scholars of the 
world to develop a suitable language, and 
for nations and peoples everywhere to learn 
this language as a second and universal lan- 
guage, and 

Whereas the establishment of a univer- 
sal language presents a problem which can 
be solved only by first taking official action 
at the international level: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That, the Colorado State Board 
of Education seek to put into motion a pro- 
gram which could culminate in the estab- 
lishment of a universal language through- 
out the world, and that, be it further 

Resolved, That, the board of education pe- 
tition Congressmen of the State of Colorado 
to entreat the U.S. Congress to take appro- 
priate action directed toward this end and, 
specifically, that it urge the United Nations 
to direct the development of an acceptable 
international language which can be taught 
as @ second language in all the schools and 
colleges of the world. 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR THE WORLD 
(By Mario Pei) 


(It is time to end the frustrations that 
began with the Tower of Babel.) 

What would happen if all the children in 
the world learned another language along 
with their own? Not just any other lan- 
guage, but the same other language? 

In 30 years there would be no need for 
interpreters. Our children could travel the 
world and get to know other people in for- 
eign lands firsthand. 

One of the greatest needs today is a lan- 
guage spoken and understood by everybody. 
But this need will be far greater in the 
world of tomorrow, the world of our chil- 
dren and their descendants. 

Must this foreign language of the future 
be a constructed language, like Esperanto? 
Or should it be one of the great national 
tongues like English, French, or Russian? 
It can be any language, national or con- 
structed, selected in common accord by the 
nations of the world. The teaching of this 
language should start in kindergarten. 

There was.a time when it was unlikely 
that you would ever try to converse with 
someone who spoke a different language. 
The last 50 years have changed all that. 
Today, the probabilities are at least 1 in 
10 that you will at some time travel abroad. 
And it is almost certain that you will at one 
time or another wish to communicate with 
someone who doesn’t speak your language. 

For your children, the chances of foreign 
travel and foreign contacts are at least dou- 
ble yours. For their children, the chances 
will be fourfold. Within a century, the 
man or woman who has never been abroad 
will be regarded much as we today regard 
the man or woman who has never left his 
hometown. 

Who wants an international language? 
The answer is “practically everybody.” 

Everyone knows about the troubles en- 
countered by U.N. diplomats, with their 
complicated systems of simultaneous trans- 
lations; by scientists who attend interna- 
tional congresses; by students and visiting 
professors; by tourists and sightseers; by 
missioners and technicians; by people en- 
gaged in international trade; by immigrants 
and emigrants. That all these people would 
favor an international language is self-evi- 
dent. 

But they are not the only ones. A Gal- 
lup poll conducted a few years ago in the 
United States, Canada, Norway, and the 
Netherlands revealed that nearly 80 percent 
of those polled favored an international 
tongue. In the United States, where in- 
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terest in foreign languages is supposed to be 
lukewarm, there was no noticeable differ- 
ence in response from that which came 
from lands widely expressed to international 
currents, like Norway and Holland. 

So the question is squarely before the bar 
of public opinion. It is not merely diplomats 
or tourists who want an international tongue. 
It is the rank and file of the population. 
It is fathers and mothers thinking of their 
children’s future welfare; it is young people 
who want to communicate with other young 
people in other lands. 

Without the support of any great, con- 
certed movements, without public demon- 
strations or congressional lobbies, the inter- 
national language is accepted in principle by 
four-fifths of those who are asked their 
opinion about it. 

A tool is seldom missed until you need it 
and it isn’t there. We seldom feel the lack 
of language, because it is so readily available. 
It is only when we find ourselves faced with 
someone whose linguistic tool does not mesh 
with ours that we become acutely conscious 
of language. 

Language is by far the most important 
of the tools we use. It allows us to com- 
municate with our fellow man; without it no 
coordinated activity is possible. We use it 
nearly every waking moment of our lives. 
Without language, we tend to lose some of 
our human qualities. 

We take language for granted, because it 
is there for us to use, like the water gush- 
ing from the tap of a kitchen sink. Who 
worries about water, except when it runs 
short? When things go wrong with language, 
the gurgle we get in place of the familiar 
steady flow may be a gesture, a broken phrase, 
@ word that fails to carry a complete mes- 
sage. Or we may get a flow of something 
we can’t use, as though our water faucet 
suddenly started spurting ammonia instead 
of water. 

We feel lost. We would like to say a mil- 
lion things, but we can’t say them. We 
would like to do a thousand things which 
involve the participation of another person. 
But we can’t communicate, so we can’t do 
them. We don’t merely feel lost. We are 
lost. 

Perhaps you were once a soldier, and found 
that you could not communicate with an 
enemy, or an ally, or a neutral; that you 
couldn’t question a prisoner or call upon a 
trapped foe to surrender. You couldn’t even 
ask for food, directions, or medical help. 
Perhaps you have been a tourist abroad, try- 
ing to direct a taxi driver who spoke only 
French, German, or Spanish. Perhaps you 
have tried to do business with people who 
did not speak your language. Even without 
leaving the United States you may have been 
approached by someone struggling with a 
penciled address. You recall your feeling of 
helplessness as you vainly tried to impart di- 
rections to one who could not understand 
them. 

For all these problems there is one stock 
answer: “Learn foreign languages.” 

It is a good answer, but it has one big 
drawback. The foreign languages are many. 
Whether you learn one, two, or a dozen, you 
are still up against the basic problem. You 
cannot foresee what your specific language 
needs are going to be. Of what practical 
use is it to have learned French if you are 
in Mexico? 

Some 2,796 separate languages, exclusive 
of dialects, are in use throughout the world 
today—far more than any man could master 
in several lifetimes. 

There are, however, only 13 which have 
more than 50 million speakers. They are—in 
millions—these: Chinese, 600; English, 250; 
Hindustani, 200; Russian, 150; Spanish, 120; 
German, 100; Japanese, 100; Malay, 80; 
French, 80; Portuguese, 60; Bengali, 60; Ital- 
ian, 60; Arabic, 50. 

None of these languages has fewer than 50 
million speakers. No other languages pass 
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the 50 million mark. Probably our second 
language will come from one of these. 

If the various governments of the world 
really chose to solve the problem, it would 
not be difficult to set up the machinery. The 
first step would be for the governments to ap- 
point a commission to select the language 
that is to serve the world. Each government 
would then pledge itself to abide by the de- 
cision of the commission. 

The commission would consist of qualified 
delegates selected by the government of each 
country. The basis of representation of each 
national delegation might be simply popula- 
tion. Or it might be by adult literate popu- 
lation only, or by a weighted index in which 
population, literacy, and industrial and sci- 
entific productivity would all play a part. 

The voting procedure could be simple. 
Let’s suppose that at the outset any delegate 
may propose the candidacy of any language, 
natural or constructed, already in existence. 
Once the nominations are closed, a brief pe- 
riod of discussion, perhaps half an hour, is 
allotted for each language proposed. The 
preliminary process may consume at least a 
month. But it is time well spent, since both 
the delegates and the peoples of the world 
thus have time to familiarize themselves 
with the issues. Some presidential nomi- 
nating conventions have lasted as long. 

The language selected in the final ballot 
has automatically been accepted in advance 
by the world’s governments. 

Now comes a 5-year period of teacher 
training before the international language is 
placed in the schools, on a basis of absolute 
parity with the national languages. 

Next, the international language program 
goes into operation in at least the kinder- 
gartens of all countries. It may also, at the 
discretion of each country’s educational au- 
thorities, be introduced at the same time 
into the elementary and high school grades 
and the colleges and universities. 

The system continues to be applied as the 
kindergarten generation passes into the up- 
per grades, high schools, and universities. 
The kindergarten generation of, say, 1964, 
when the program first goes into operation, 
becomes adult by 1984. By the end of the 
century, it constitutes the majority of the 
world’s population. Long before the middle 
of the 21st century, the world language has 
become universal, and a person is able to 
speak, understand, read, and write a lan- 
guage understood throughout the world. 

The desirability of a world language is 
not seriously disputed. The fact that no 
one has yet fought a war over it is beside 
the point. Wars are fought over issues that 
arouse great passions, because great prin- 
ciples are at stake. The international lan- 
guage is primarily a tool, not a principle. 
It is missed by a great many people on many 
specific occasions, but not in a way to arouse 
fiery passion or fanatic zeal. 

Yet the international language is an issue; 
one that we have put off for centuries, but 
which becomes more pressing every day. It 
is rather like the traffic problem, which grows 
to the point of near strangulation. People 
worry along with makeshift, temporary solu- 
tions, but the problem keeps always ahead. 
“Some time,” we say, “something will really 
have to be done.” The time is now. 





Removing Newspaper Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I commend 
to my colleagues the following editorial 
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appearing in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Sunday, June 11, 1961: 
REMOVING NEWSPAPER SUBSIDIES 


It is refreshing to see three Congressmen, 
all newspaper publishers, sponsoring a reso- 
lution which would begin to remove un- 
conscionable subsides on newspapers from 
the Post Office Department. 

Congressman PAUL FINDLEY, of Illinois, has 
joined with Congressmen ASHBROOK and 
MosHER in sponsoring HR. 7250, which 
would remove the present free-in-county 
mailing privilege. Congressman FINDLEY, as 
a publisher, knows that this sop which the 
Congress gave the struggling political week- 
lies at the turn of the century has long 
since lost its meaning. 

There is no sound reason in the present 
day publishing world for any newspaper to 
have its circulation delivered free in its own 
county. Yet. elimination of the free-in- 
country, together with removal of the pres- 
ent subsidies on union, religious, and non- 
profit organizations mail, and the low cost 
for mailing books at cut rates instead of 
parcel post rates, would net the Post Office 
Department $300 million in new revenue. 

Congresman FINDLEY very properly states 
that “‘postal rates should be fair and equal, 
based on the cost of the service, not on the 
nature of the business or organization using 
the mails.” ‘ 

“The crying need,” says ‘Congressman 
FINDLEY, “is to eliminate subsidies in postal 
rates—not to enact across-the-board in- 
creases.” 

This is precisely the position of the Globe- 
Democrat for the past half-dozen years. We 
want no subsidy for the Government trans- 
porting our papers through the mail. We 
want to pay the cost of that service, ac- 
curately determined. We do not want to 
pay the cost of subsidizing free-in-county 
or the books, magazines, and junk mail 
which still flood our post offices. 

Newspapers and all other users of the mail 
should be on at least a break-even non- 
subsidized basis. 

The Globe-Democrat hopes Congressman 
FINDLEY and his associates are successful in 
securing passage Of H.R. 7250. 





Development of Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks by Harry 
F, Guggenheim, before the Foundation 
and Executive Committees of the Cor- 
nell-Guggenheim Aviation Safety Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C., on May 22, 
1961: 

REMARKS BY Harry F, GUGGENHEIM BEFORE 
THE FOUNDATION AND EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEES, THE CORNELL-GUGGENHEIM AVIATION 
SAFETY CENTER, BoarpD Room, NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 22, 1961 
This is the 11th annual meeting of the 

Foundation Committee of the Cornell-Gug- 

genheim Aviation Safety Center, and as in 

the past several years, we are meeting today 
jointly with the members of the executive 
committee of the center. 

The foundation committee is the govern- 
ing body of the center. It consists of repre- 
sentatives of government, military and civil- 
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ian agencies interested in the maintenance 
and improvement of flying safety. The cen- 
ter provides a common meeting ground for 
discussion, research and exploration, and 
from the members of this committee the 
center and its staff take their guidance and 
receive their instruction for the coming 
year’s work. 

Since the foundation committee of the 
center now has 10 full years of operation be- 
hind it, we may well begin our discussion 
with a brief look at the results of the Na- 
tion’s safety efforts over that period. 

At first glance, one might say that these 
results have been good. On scheduled air 
passenger lines, the passenger fatality rate 
per 100 million passenger miles has been 
reduced from 1.34 in 1950 to 0.81 in 1960. 
The passenger fatality rate reached its low 
point in the decade, however, in 1954, when 
it was only 0.07, or only about one-twentieth 
of the 1950 rate. Since that year it has been 
distressingly on the increase, and the 1960 
rate of 0.81 is nearly twelve times greater 
than in 1954. This worsening of the fatality 
rate in recent years on scheduled airlines is 
cause for serious consideration; there is cer- 
tainly no room here for complacency. 

When we examine the figures for actual 
fatalities, the story becomes even more dis- 
turbing. In 1950 there were a total of 165 
fatalities on the Nation’s airlines. The total 
number of fatalities dropped to 24 in 1954. 
The number of fatalities had again risen to 
310 by 1959, and last year, in 1960, it in- 
creased to 378—a number well over twice as 
great as in 1950. This is the largest number 
of fatalities since the airlines began operat- 
ing under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Many reasons for this increase have been 
advanced. It has been pointed out that pas- 
sengers carried have increased from about 19 
million in 1950 to nearly 59 million in 1960; 
that passenger-miles flown have increased 
even more dramatically, from about 11 bil- 
lion in 1950 to more than 41 billion in 1960. 
It has also been observed that the larger 
number of fatalities reflects the greatly in- 
creased capacity of modern airplanes, so that 
a single crash may produce many more fatal- 
ities today than in former years. 

It should be noted that the public is not 
much interested—or impressed by—merely 
relative improvement in air safety. Our goal 
must be, not improvement, but perfection, 
Three hundred seventy-eight fatalities are 
far too many to be tolerable, no matter how 
greatly passenger-miles or aircraft capacities 
have increased. 

Turning to other areas of aviation, some 
have shown marked progress in safety in the 
last 10 years, while others are seriously lag- 
ging. In view of the high performance air- 
craft introduced by the military services in 
recent years, their safety record has been 
spectacular. The military services have de- 
veloped active aviation safety organizations, 
which conduct effective accident investiga- 
tions, make special studies, publish safety 
magazines and other flight safety materials, 
organize safety programs at base and fleet 
activities, and assign flying safety officers 
trained for special duties. The results are 
apparent in a decreasing accident rate, par- 
ticularly in training activities. 

In private flying, unfortunately, we have 
a picture much in contrast with that of the 
military. In 1960, approximately 70,000 
private and business aircraft were in op- 
eration, and these suffered 4,540 accidents, 
resulting in 835 deaths—or well over twice 
as many fatalities as were incurred on the 
scheduled airlines. Private flying, of course, 
represents many sectors of activity, and the 
safety record in some is much better than in 
others. Business flying, which as a rule 
makes use of skilled, trained pilots, is being 
conducted at a safety rate much better than 
the average. The professional pilot in gen- 
eral aviation now has an average safety rec- 
ord as good as that of the airlines. On the 
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other hand, the week-end pilot, and the pilot 
who does not take the time to become pro- 
ficient, has a much poorer record. It is es- 
timated that about one in every 200 private 
aircraft was involved in a fatal accident in 
1960. 

This brief review indicates, I think, that 
we still have a long way to go, and much 
work to do before we reach our goal of mak- 
ing all flying the safest form of transpor- 
tation. As you all know, the Cornell-Gug- 
genheim Aviation Safety Center each year 
makes a survey of research projects in prog- 
ress throughout the United States and in 
many foreign countries, and undertakes te 
point out the principal existing gaps in re- 
search and the application of research re- 
sults. 

In the center’s list of current needs in 
aviation safety, improved air traffic control 
this year again leads all the rest. Air traf- 
fic control has been listed as the most seri- 
ous gap for several years in succession. 
With the advent of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the investment of large amounts 
of money and effort, much progress has 
been made. But aircraft speeds and the 
quantity of air traffic continue to increase 
at a rapid rate, and threaten to outstrip the 
provision of advanced equipment and addi- 
tional personnel. Air traffic control still, 
therefore, is a critical area in aviation safety. 


Better weather forecasting—and better 
communication of reports—is another area 
which still requires major attention. The 
science of meteorology and the art of 
weather forecasting have received consider~ 
able stimulus through the dramatic success 
of the recent weather satellites, but we have 
much further to go before we have solved 
the problems of weather forecasting as they 
apply to aviation, not only in the area of 
commercial passenger flight, but perhaps 
more especially in private flying, where there 
is need not only to forecast weather more 
accurately, but to present the data to the 
nonprofessional pilot in a way that gives 
him quickly and simply what he needs to 
know. 

I am also concerned about the limitations 
of many of our airports. Approximately 600 
of the 6,000 airports of this country are 
served by the airlines. Many others are 
used by business aircraft and private planes. 
The cost of new airports is very great— 
$1,000 per foot of runway, for example—but 
unless more airports or runways are built, 
the capacity of the air traffic control system 
will presently exceed the acceptance rate of 
the airports, resulting in continued space 
congestion. Moreover, even the 600 airline 
airports appear to be deficient in many re- 
spects, as noted by an Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation survey released in 1960. Ninety-two 
percent of those surveyed had inadequaie 
fire protection, 70 percent had no approach 
lights, 58 percent had no control towers. 
Improvement in these conditions is partic- 
ularly difficult, since the airports are largely 
owned or controlled by county or municipal 
authorities, and many of these authorities 
do not have the money required to bring 
their airports up to modern needs and stand- 
ards. 

We believe that lack of adequate funds 
is the critical factor in the development of 
safety in the air. Last year we hesitated to 
say publicly what we said privately: That 
Congress would act in the interest of air 
safety only following a catastrophic accident 
of a huge jet airliner after a tragic loss of 
life. Unfortunately, this catastrophe oc- 
curred in the past year. Congress has not 
yet acted; it has, however, investigated. 

We have stated here in the past, and re- 
iterate, that not more regulation, but only 
a fundamental attack on the problem of air 
safety will end the needless loss of life in 
air accidents. Science has shown the way 
to protect lives in the air. We need devel- 
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opment and application of the science that 
is at hand. 

Aviation lacks the funds for this purpose. 
These funds can come from the public which 
uses the airlines, from the municipalities 
and States which benefit from air trans- 
portation, and from the Federal Govern- 
ment through general or specific taxation. 
The Congress should determine, from facts 
available, how much money will be needed 
to keep the United States foremost in avia- 
tion and to make the airlines safe for its 
citizens. With the facts established, the 
Congress must determine who is to pay for 
these national objectives. 

Conservation of our national resources only 
became effective in a past generation with 
the leadership of a forceful President and a 
willing Congress. Conservation of lives in 
the air in this generation will become ef- 
fective only with action by the President and 
Congress. 

With the advent of large, fast aircraft, the 
problems of air safety are rapidly taking on 
an international dimension, and this brings 
up many new questions for our considera- 
tion. 

During the last 2 years the Cornell-Gug- 
genheim Aviation Safety Center has been ex- 
ploring some of the possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation in Europe through its Eu- 
ropearn representative, who is here with us 
today and shortly will tell us of his work 
and experiences in that area. 

But so rapidly is international aviation 
growing, that I suggest that a new effort at 
international cooperation and mutual study 
of safety in the air is now called for. Dr. 
Pendray, of our foundation, has suggested, 
and I now present to you for consideration 
and discussion, the question whether we 
should undertake to organize an Interna- 
tional Aviation Safety Year, participated in 
by the representatives of a number of na- 
tions not only in Europe but also in Asia, 
Africa, South America and elsewhere, bring- 
ing together appropriate representatives of 
those countries in a sustained worldwide ef- 
fort to improve aviation safety through joint 
discussions and programs. 

Such an International Aviation Safety 
Year would be a major undertaking. But if 
properly organized, it should produce useful 
results in international cooperation and im- 
proved safety. I would be most interested in 
hearing your reactions, comments, and sug- 
gestions on the idea. If it should seem a 
useful idea to you, perhaps the center could 
take on the task of helping to get it organ- 
ized, possibly for the year 1962. 





Soviet Deportation of Citizens of the 
Three Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 15, is a day that must always be 
kept alive in the memories of freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. It is a day 
that must be looked on with dismay, 
with a resolve that it must not happen 
again. It was on this day, 21 years ago, 
that the Soviet Army took over the inde- 
pendent State of Lithuania by force; 2 
days later, the Russians occupied the 
other two Baltic States, Latvia and 
Estonia. 
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As if the snuffing out of the liberty of 
these three nations was not a sufficiently 
brutal act, the Soviets just 1 year later, 
on June 15, 1941—20 years ago today— 
completed their first mass deportations 
of citizens from the three Baltic States 
to prison and work camps within the 
interior of Russia. 

On this day, commemorating these two 
tragic occasions, let us express our hope 
that the peoples of the Baltic States may 
one again live in freedom in their home- 
and. 





Wisconsin Girls State Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our youth 
represents one of the great assets and 
potentials of our country. 

A great challenge confronting us is 
finding ways to effectively channel the 
energies, talents, imaginations, and crea- 
tive abilities of our youth. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
one such outstanding program, which is 
contributing wonderfully to training and 
development of young folks—-that is the 
Girls State program, sponsored in Wis- 
consin by the American Legion Auxil- 
iary in cooperation with the extension 
bureau of the university. 

During this week, a splendid program 
is underway on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to train about 430 
outstanding high school students in 
theory and practical workings of our free 
government. Representing an outstand- 
ing effort to carry on much-needed 
youth training progress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have an article from the Wis- 
consin State Journal on the Girls State 
Program printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GIRLS STATE WILL OPEN SUNDAY 


Chadbourne Hall on the Universityof Wis- 
consin campus will be a hubbub of poli- 
ticking when Badger Girls State opens Sun- 
day. 

Between door-to-door campaigning along 
the halls of the 11-story dormitory the 430 
high school delegates to the i8th session 
will get some serious and firsthand educa- 
tion on government. 

A series of municipal, county, and State 
officials will address the bright young girls 
on their particular phase of democratic gov- 
ernment, climaxed by an address at 1:30 p.m., 
Friday, June 16, by Gov. Gaylord Nelson in 
the assembly chambers of the capitol. 


REGISTER SUNDAY 


By that time the politicians will have 
elected their own State leaders and chosen 
senators to Girls Nation in Washington later. 

Six and one-half days of caucuses, ses- 
sions, workshops, talks by real government 
Officials, and getting acquainted with girls 
from throughout the State will begin with 
registration at 9 a.m., Sunday, at Chadbourne 
Hall.- 


June 15 


Mrs. Martin Wiemer, Independence, presi- 
dent of the Badger Girls State board of direc- 
tors, will welcome the girls at the 1:30 p.m. 
opening session. President Conrad A. Elveh- 
jem, Mrs. James Doyle, assistant dean of 
women, and Elmer E. Meyer, Jr., student 
activities adviser, will bring the university's 
greetings. 

The American Legion Auxiliary, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, in cooperation with the 
extension bureau of government, puts on 
the annual training program for outstanding 
high school students throughout the State. 

MYTHICAL CITIES 

This year’s mythical cities represented in 
the colorful election campaigning will be 
Ashby City, Maple City, Oakwood City, Elm 
City, Birch City, Cedar City, and Willow 
Springs City. 

County meetings will include such non- 
existent counties as Fairchild, Hoard, Dewey, 
and Babcock. And, finally, the two major 
parties, the Nationalist and Federalist will 
vie for top seats in the government. 

The Federalists captured coveted offices 
last year with Virginia Owens, Whitefish Bay, 
elected as governor. 

This year’s State elected officers will be 
escorted by their real counterparts at the 
inauguration ceremony to be held in Music 
Hall at 7:30 pm., Wednesday. Justice 
Thomas E. Fairchild of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court will administer the oath. 

Badger Girls State for 1961 will end after 
the luncheon Saturday, June 17. 

Mrs. Orrin Helstad is extension division 
adviser. A staff of 27 counselors will be with 
the girls throughout their stay in Madison. 
Mrs. L. E. Martin, Mount Horeb, is executive 
director. 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 
\ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last 2 decades the government 
of the Soviet Union has committed so 
many crimes against humanity that one 
of its earliest inhumanities against the 
small, helpless, and innocent nations of 
the Baltic states has almost been for- 
gotten. This June marks the 21st year 
of the beginning of that crime, which 
ended in the enslavement of the Lithu- 
anians in their homeland and the exile 
of many others numbering in tens of 
thousands. 

Lithuanians had regained their free- 
dom at the end of the First World War, 
and in their ancient homeland were liv- 
ing in peace. Their main worry was the 
attitude of the Soviet Union towards 
them. Rightly, they were very appre- 
hensive of Soviet intentions, and unfor- 
tunately their worst fears came true in 
1940. Early in the spring they were first 
accused of anti-Soviet policies. They 
were forced to allow the stationing of 
Soviet troops in Lithuania. Their little 
country was overrun by the Red Army, 
and then, on orders from the Kremlin, 
all Lithuanian leaders were arrested and 
exiled to Siberia. In 1 year, from June 
1940 to June 1941, it is reported that 
more than 50,000 innocent and patriotic 
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Lithuanians were imprisoned in concen- 
tration or prison-labor camps in Asiatic 
Russia. 

Today on the anniversary observance 
of their deportation, we pray that most 
of them are still alive and will one day 
return to freedom. 





Chambersburg, Pa., Lodge No. 600, Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
Observes Flag Day, June 14, 1961, 
With Impressive Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing its outstanding record among the 
Elks clubs of the Nation in urging the 
annual observance of Flag Day, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Lodge No. 600, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks sponsored 
on June 14 one of the finest programs it 
has been my privilege to attend during 
my congressional career. 

Last year in a national Flag Day con- 
test among Elks lodges which was won 
by Appleton, Wis., Chambersburg Lodge 
was awarded second place. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the Flag Day program on June 14 spon- 
sored by Chambersburg Lodge No. 600 
and to deliver the principal address 
which follows: 

ApprRESS DELIVERED BY JAMES E, VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, THE ELKS FLAG Day PRrRO- 
GRAM AT J. FRANK Faust JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


As a member of Altoona Lodge No. 102, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, it 
is an honor to join with my brother Elks of 
Chambersburg Lodge No. 600 in celebrating 
the 184th anniversary of the birth of Old 
Glory. 

For years the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks has displayed national leader- 
ship in urging that appropriate exercises be 
held on Flag Day as a means of focusing spe- 
cial attention on the blessings we enjoy as 
citizens of their great Republic. 

It is significant to state on this occasion 
that the Chambersburg lodge of Elks has 
enjoyed national distinction in sponsoring 
outstanding Flag Day celebrations, 

This is evidenced by the fact that in 1960 
lodge No. 600 was awarded second place in a 
national contest of Elk lodges that was won 
by Appelton, Wis. 

The officers and members of Chambers- 
burg Lodge are to be warmly commended for 
their dedicated zeal and devotion over the 
years in promoting love and respect for the 
flag of our Nation. 

It is fitting and proper for the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks to take leader- 
ship in patriotic exercises such as the an- 
nual observance of Flag Day—since the Elks 
is a typical American society whose members 
believe in Almighty God and in loyalty to 
the Stars and Stripes. 

You will find on the altar of every Elks 
Lodge the Holy Bible, the antlers of elkdom, 
and the American flag. 

Collectively they signify devotion to God, 
brotherhood, tolerance, good will, and pa- 
triotism. 
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Thus, we may be proud of our membership 
in the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Elks’ lodges 
everywhere for awakening our patriotic im- 
pulses which, unfortuntaely, with respect to 
the Stars and Stripes, give evidence of being 
dormant. 

We are reminded that schoolchildren in 
the early part of this century were thrilled 
by the words of Sir Walter Scott: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
this is my own, my native land.” 


It has been said that today’s version of 
these stirring lines would read something 
like this: 


“Breathes there a man so old fashioned, 
That he takes his patriotism unrationed?” 


Criticism of the deplorable lack of proper 
public appreciation and respect for Old Glory 
is not directed against teachers, students, 
parents, or any specific group. It is rather 
an indictment of a generation. 

While it is true we display the flag on 
some special occasions, and in parades and 
celebrations where military units are partici- 
pants, since World War I there has been a 
distinct lack of public respect and reverence 
for the Stars and Stripes. 

We need a revival of the spirit of good 
old-fashioned Americanism as a means of 
restoring the spine-tingling, blood-stirring 
thrill when our flag passes by in a parade, or 
when we glimpse it flying proudly against 
the clear blue sky on a sunny day, or majes- 
tically ascending heavenward at a public 
ceremony. 

Frankly, we need to arouse ourselves from 
the lethargy that engulfs us and leaves us 
prone to ignore the beauty and splendor of 
our flag. 

This year’s celebration of Flag Day marks 
the first time on such an occasion that we 
gaze at the 50-star emblem of our Nation 
which became official on July 4, 1960, with 
the final approval of statehood for the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

It has always been a pleasure for me to 
discuss the great traditions of our national 
flag. 

I suppose this is the reaction of every 
patriot in every land. 

And yet, there is something unique about 
such a discussion when conducted by Amer- 
icans, in view of their highly individualistic 
background and national characteristics. It 
is traditional for Americans to play down 
certain of our traditions to a large extent. 

As a people devoted to the cause of peace 
from the beginning of our entrance into the 
family of nations we have tended to em- 
phasize a desire for international coopera- 
tion in contrast to boasting of our own great 
national achievements. 

Yet it is not possible nor—for that mat- 
ter—advisable to altogether neglect our 
record of national success and for that rea- 
son we periodically call attention to it 
through patriotic celebration. 

Our record as a people is indeed remark- 
able. 

Not only have we risen in less than two 
centuries from national infancy to interna- 
tional predominance, but we have done so 
with only the slightest occasional setback 
and with the most extraordinary exhibition 
of drive and fortitude. 

As a result—the Stars and Stripes now 
hold an exalted place among the national 
banners of the world and our national might 
is either admired or grudgingly respected 
by every other nation on earth. 

There is something perplexing and un- 
explainably powerful about a flag, either in 
battle or flying from a schoolhouse in the 
midst of a peaceful country village. It 
radiates pride and hope and a grandeur that 
even the cynical find hard to resist. 
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There is no ignoring its influence, for to 
do so would be like disregarding the de- 
structive tendencies of a hurricane or the 
lifegiving effects of sunlight on a wheat- 
field, 

Anyone who has gone out to battle under 
the American flag can tell you, or try to 
tell you, the confidence inspired by its gal- 
lant appearance. 

Yet somehow words are not enough. 

When one’s life hangs in the balance in 
the midst of an enemy infantry attack or a 
barrage fired from an enemy battleship it is 
a common experience to momentarily think 
of self and to forget all the patriotic oratory 
ever spoken. 

But the mere sight of the American flag at 
such a moment can restore confidence and 
determination, whereas an hour’s worth of 
oratory would prove fruitless. 

It is as though the American flag were 
some sort of history book, military march- 
ing band, orator and colorful pageant, all 
rolled into one, so powerful is its effect in 
time of crisis. 

Nor in good times is this effectiveness in 
any way diminished for when peace and 
prosperity bless the land the flag takes on a 
new meaning. 

Instead of crying out hope to the troubled 
it seems to take on an air of warning to the 
complacent alerting all Americans to present 
and future dangers. 

With the world in constant turmoil it is 
difficult to understand the necessity of alert- 
ing the American people of the danger to our 
national security from the scourge of en- 
croaching world communism. 

We have the sorry spectacle of Khru- 
shchev’s defiant attitude regarding Berlin 
and his refusal to cooperate with the United 
Nations in the Congo crisis. 

While we recently observed the cordial 
meeting in Vienna of President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that the same Khrushchev 
who openly insulted President Eisenhower 
and who attempted to wreck the United 
Nations, has virtually taken over the Castro 
regime in Cuba, only 90 miles from Ameri- 
can shores. 

This is the same Khrushchev who, with 
Red China, plotted the loss of Laos and 
South Vietnam, and who has refused re- 
peatedly to reach an agreement on a nu- 
clear-test ban. 

In addition, both Red China and Moscow 
have sinister aims in many other places on 
the globe, including South Korea, Iran, Viet- 
nam, and the Congo. 

Therefore, as we celebrate the 184th birth- 
day of our national emblem we must empha- 
size the imperative necessity of realizing the 
menacing worldwide situations that threaten 
the precious American heritage of liberty 
and freedom symbolized by the flag of our 
Nation. 

It has been truly said that we built this 
peace-loving Nation with the brick and mor- 
tar of justice and morality and we are aé- 
monished to strengthen by our sweat that 
brick and mortar. 

This means discarding our lukewarm atti- 
tude born of apathy and indifference and 
taking to heart the sage advice that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


By adopting a more vigilant attitude and 
expresisng love and respect for our flag in a 
sincere and not a merely mechanical fash- 
ion we will be able to give a more satisfy- 
ing account of our stewardship as custodians 
of American ideals. 


During this annual Flag Day observance it 
is appropriate to recall that so impressive 
are the wonders of our flag that unorganized 
elements in American society began, early 
in our history, to call for its recognition 
in the form of an official day of reverence. 

Yet, it was not until after the Civil War, 
when sectionalism was largely submerged by 
national feelings, that actual steps were 
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taken toward launching an organized cam- 
paign for the establishment of a national 
Plag Day. 

A distinguished patriot, Dr. Bernard J. 
Cigrand, conceived the plan and formed an 
organization in 1894 on the assumption that 
respect for the flag was deserving of more 
than offhand, occasional notice. 

His efforts were untiring and under his 
direction the organized advocates of patri- 
otic demonstration worked diligently for the 
accomplishment of their goal. 

But changes in the popular mind are 
slow at taking place and for many decades 
the flag remained unrecognized in this of- 
ficial sense though quietly revered by the 
masses of American citizens. 

In the meantime, however, numerous new 
influences were brought to bear on public 
opinion in such a way as to bolster and 
reinforce the patriotic American tempera- 
ment. 

As American youth went out under the 
Stars and Stripes again and again to fight 
for this great Republic and the suppression 
of despotism, the American people to a 
great degree, abandoned their apathy and 
began to adopt a new attitude toward their 


Assuredly, it was still the symbol of our 
Nation’s eternal hope for peace. 

In addition, it had earned a phenomenal 
record in the military sense—and further 
failure to honor such a record was deemed 
intolerable. 

With this in mind Congress passed the Na- 
tional Flag Day Bill in 1949 in honor of the 
fiag’s adoption by the Continental Congress, 
June 14, 1777. 

From that date as a Nation we have sought 
to celebrate Flag Day each year with typical 
American enthusiasm and with the stimu- 
lating support and influence fostered annu- 
ally on June 14 by Elks lodges throughout 
the Nation. 

Few congressional actions have received 
such a universally positive response from 
the American people and I am willing to 
hazard a guess as to why. It all comes back 
to our Nation’s trials and tribulations and 
their solution through the magnificent zeal 
of the American people. 

Our triumphs in both war and peace have 
been the marvel of the past two centuries 
and have drawn the applause of free peoples 
everywhere. 

With an army composed almost exclusively 
of volunteers we confounded some of Eng- 
land’s greatest military minds in our War of 
Independence and repeated the same trick 
in the War of 1812 even defeating the pride 
of the British Army—the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s own troops in the historic battle of 
New Orleans. 

Against the Mexicans in 1846 we sent our 
youth into combat to emerge triumphantly 
once again thereby extending the national 
domain in an unbroken chain from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

And demonstrating the resilience so typi- 
cal of the American character—we emerged 
from our own Civil War to overwhelm the 
last vestige of Spanish tyranny in the New 
World in the 1890’s and assumed the role 
of international leadership which we have 
never since relinquished. 

Since then it has been necessary three 
times for American boys to serve the inter- 
ests of humanity on foreign shores against 
the combined might of all the despotic pow- 
ers that have arisen to plague 20th century 
civilization. 

And in every case the American flag has 
earned added respect in lands where previ- 
ously it was known only in the vaguest 
sense. 

But not through warfare alone has this 
banner gained its fame. 

Millions the world over have come to re- 
spect it as an outstanding symbol of the in- 
dustrial revolution, as the symbol of mass 
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production, and the consequent elimination 
of mass poverty. 

Today we stand as the bulwark, both in 
the military and economic sense, upon which 
the weaker nations of the world must rely 
for strength. 

And as a symbol of this strength our flag 
is held in many foreign lands with almost 
the same admiration as it receives on these 
shores. 

It is symbolic of a free republic, of victory, 
of truth, of fairplay, and man’s eternal 
efforts to tame the elements and develop a 
practical and logical world out of the chaos 
of the past. At least that is part of what 
our flag symbolizes. The rest cannot be 
spoken of in words, but only felt by the 
heart. 

In conclusion, it is my hope that Flag Day 
1961, will serve to further strengthen our 
faith and admiration in the greatest Re- 
public in the history of civilized govern- 
ments. 

Since the Declaration of Independence has 
been described as the heart of America, the 
Constitution its backbone, and the flag the 
soul of America, we should all join with the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
which since 1907 has been promoting love of 
country and greater respect for the emblem 
of our Nation through these annual Flag 
Day programs in tribute to Old Glory for it 
represents under one glorious banner the en- 
during ideals of this great Republic. 

Individually and collectively we can suc- 
ceed in reviving proper recognition of the 
stars and stripes which symbolizes the 
countless blessings we enjoy from our price- 
less heritage as free people. 

On this flag day 1961, as we give a loving 
salute to our new 50-star studded emblem, 
let us resolve that as a united Nation we 
will meet all challenges to America with full 
faith and confidence. 

We can give real meaning to this flag day 
resolution by recognizing and discharging 
our responsibilities as American citizens 
with courage—perseverance and true patri- 
otic fervor—thus making old glory more 
meaningful to posterity and giving added 
assurance that: 

“The Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Lith- 
uanians had suffered under foreign re- 
gimes during most of their modern his- 
tory, but the suffering and misery which 
has been their lot since early 1940 has 
been quite unbearable and terrifying. In 
the spring of that year the Soviet Union 
began to undermine Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence, and by the end of June, Lith- 
uanians were enslaved under Communist 
tyranny. 

When the country was overrun by the 
Red army, the people were terror-strick- 
en and oppression prevailed everywhere. 
Then many thousands of prominent 
Lithuanian leaders in every walk of life 
were arrested, held incommunicado, put 
in freight cars and shipped to Asiatic 
Russia. Such arrests on a larger scale 
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continued for more than a year, and by 
June of 1941 the number of innocent and 
patriotic Lithuanians arrested and exiled 
to eastern Russia was reported to be 
more than 50,000. Of this number very 
few have been accounted for so far; the 
rest still suffer in some distant part of 
the Soviet Union. All efforts on the part 
of the International Red Cross and other 
organizations have been of no avail, and 
the Soviet Government simply pays no 
attention to appeals made in behalf of 
these unfortunate Lithuanians. 

This is the anniversary observance of 
their deportation, and we again hope 
that in the not too distant future all 
Lithuanians will regain their freedom. 





The Four Enemies of Freedom—Com- 
mencement Day Address by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, at 
Brandeis University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1961, the distinguished assist- 
ant majority leader and my good friend, 
Mr. HumpnHrey, was honored on the oc- 
casion of the 10th commencement exer- 
cises at Brandeis University with the 
degree of honorary doctor of laws. 

I should like to read to my colleagues 
the very suitable and appropriate testi- 
monial of this great university inscribed 
on the scroll of the degree awarded to 
Senator HUMPHREY: 

Representing in his person and career the 
saga of American opportunity. With no 
initial advantages of wealth or position, at- 
taining by innate ability many of the high- 
est officies of public responsibility within 
the gift of the American people. Elected 
mayor fo Minneapolis at the age of 34, win- 
ning the admiration of civic-minded men 
everywhere by fearlessness in his war on cor- 
ruption in municipal politics. As U.S. Sena- 
tor from Minnesota since 1948, a com- 
mitted and outspoken liberal. In his forth- 
right espousal of human rights and human 
freedom, he re-creates the figure of the his- 
toric American Populist as he seeks to 
translate abstract sentiments into the con- 
crete realties of social action. 


Senator HumpHREY was 1 of 10 dis- 
tinguished men and women who re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Brandeis 
University on June 11. The other nine 
recipients included: 

Lord Beveridge, the world-famous 
British leader in the field of social wel- 
fare, and author of the Beveridge report; 

Dr. Harold Claude Case, president of 
Boston University; 

Dr. George F. Davidson, one of 
Canada’s outstanding leaders in the 
field of social welfare, and the author of 
the Canadian family allowance program; 

Congressman JOHN FocGartTy, whose 
outstanding work in the field of health 
and welfare legislation is well known; 

Mr. Maurice Hexter, the noted philan- 
thropist; 
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Mr. Thurgood Marshall, the chief 
counsel of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; 

Mrs. Frances Perkins, the first woman 
ever to hold a Cabinet post in the United 
States, as Secretary of Labor in the 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt; 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, the respected and 
able son of former President Taft, and 
brother of the late Senator Robert Taft; 

Mr. Abraham Feinberg, chairman of 
the board of trustees, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. President, the theme of Brandeis 
University’s 10th commencement was 
“Social Welfare,” and the speaker asked 
to make the commencement address was 
Senator HuMPHREY. 

Senator HuMPHREY’s address was en- 
titled “‘The Four Enemies of Freedom,” 
and has a theme which I commend to my 
colleagues as they give consideration to 
the foreign aid proposals now before the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an address de- 
livered by Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
at Brandeis University on June 11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Four ENEMIES OF FREEDOM—COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HuM- 
PHREY, OF MINNESOTA, AT BRANDEIS UNI- 
VERSITY, JUNE 11, 1961 


The theme of this commencement—‘Social 
Welfare”—is significant both for a growing 
nation and a restless world. 

I use as my text for today’s message, quota- 
tions from the writings of the distinguished 
and respected jurist, Louis D. Brandeis: 

“Our social and industrial welfare demands 
that ample scope should be given for social 
as well as mechanical invention. 

“The makers of our Constitution under- 
took to secure conditions favorable to the 
pursuit of happiness. They recognized the 
significance of man’s spiritual nature, of his 
feeling and of his intellect. They knew that 
only a part of the pain, pleasure and satis- 
factions of life is to be found in material 
things.” 

Today, in awarding its first doctoral degrees 
in social welfare, Bradeis University fittingly 
emphasizes and honors this basic American 
concept. 

And this commencement rightfully honors 
the work and the heritage of Louis Brandeis, 
whose life was dedicated to justice and free- 
dom to human welfare and dignity. 

Your emphasis on social welfare today is 
needed. 

For too long, social welfare programs in 
the United States have been downgraded 
and derided by defenders of the status quo. 

Shrugging aside carping and criticism, 
men and women dedicated to social welfare 
have continued to improve and to humanize 
the processes of democratic government. 

The goal of leaders in the social welfare 
movement has been to assure every Amer- 
ican the basic security, dignity, and oppor- 
tunity that is his birthright. We have 
moved far away from that long, sad epoch 
of indifference to basic human needs, of 
exploitation of women and children, of the 
arrogation to a privileged few of the fruits 
of industry. In housing, in health, in edu- 
cation—in all the branches of social welfare, 
we move ever closer to the goal of a Nation 
with a just, compassionate, and practical 
program for the welfare of every citizen. 

In one very real sense, the United States 
is and has always been a welfare society, 
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and we should be proud of it. Our Con- 
stitution specifies but two mandates to our 
Government—to provide for the common 
defense and to promote the general welfare. 

And for Americans, welfare must signify 
not simply aid to the suffering, the poor, 
and the needy. It means all of this and 


more. It means adjustment of social in- 
equities. It means the elimination of big- 
otry, intolerance, and discrimination. It 


means not only charity, but also the privi- 
lege for every citizen for education and 
health. It means not merely economic se- 
curity, but social and economic opportunity. 

The welfare state is not a restrictive state. 
It is a humanitarian state. 

We must demonstrate that a democracy 
can mobilize its energies for the welfare of 
its citizens. This is the message we should 
take to the world. This is the true voice 
of America, the spirit of our continuing 
revolution. 

The terse statistics of human need—83 
percent of the world’s people underfed; 62 
percent illiterate; 70 percent sick or poorly 
housed—these ugly facts must challenge us 
to be the democratic revolutionaries and 
reformers of the 20th century. 

Old tyrannies continue to suppress and to 
exploit people. And new tyrannies—mas- 
querading as liberation—plunge people from 
one misery to another. The old and the 
new tyrants think not of human welfare but 
of their own arrogant power. To tyrants, 
old and new, man is flesh, not spirit and 
soul. 

In vast regions of the world we see the 
results of the failure to promote human 
welfare and protect human rights. It is this 
failure that is the ally dictatorship and the 
enemy freedom. 

If freedom is to survive, then we must con- 
centrate our resources and our energies in 
the direction of reform, social progress, the 
general welfare of the people at home and 
abroad if freedom is to survive. 

The real, the basic, the vital challenge in 
the world today is not the dogmatic mili- 
tancy of a Mao, nor the design and plan of 
a Khrushchev. 

The real challenge is to defeat the ancient 
adversaries of mankind, the loyal allies of 
tyranny, the four enemies of freedom— 
poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. 

These are the conditions which have dark- 
ened the lives of untold millions, and still 
grip vast regions of the earth. On this 
broad base of misery and despair, tyranny 
has strutted, marched, conquered, and de- 
stroyed. 

But, this need not be. It must not be. 

The great zone of misery which circles the 
earth—including Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia—is being transformed 
by the knowledge that there can be a better 
life. 

Decision is replacing despair. Passion for 
change is replacing passive acceptance of the 
status quo. Action is replacing submissive- 
ness to the old conditions, and the old in- 
justices. | 

It is time for Americans to abandon the 
travelog approach to Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. We must think of Africa as a 
land of vital people demanding freedom 
and not as the setting for Hollywood jungle 
dramas. We must realize that the quaint 
charm of the Orient is a fragile veil covering 
squalor and starvation. We should know 
that Latin America is no longer the land 
of mafiana characterized by sleepy villages, 
but rather a region of ferment in which a 
vibrant people expect and demand change 
and improvement today. 

The conditions of poverty, hunger, disease, 
and ignorance are not new. The challenge 
to release mankind from their grip is not 
now. F 

But the pressing need for a sense of 
urgency is new. The restless millions of 
the world are awake and rising. They are 
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not willing to wait for slow, evolutionary 
change which might, perhaps—sometime in 
the distant future—bring security, dignity, 
and justice to their children or grand- 
children. 

A revolutionary wave is sweeping across 
the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

This is not a revolution for Communism; 
it is a revolution against the intolerable 
conditions of the past. 

The Khrushchevs did not created the con- 
ditions of this revolution. But they seek 
to manipulate it, to channel its force and 
its millions of participants toward their 
vision of a Communist world. 

The peaks of this revolutionary wave— 
the moments of crisis and violence have 
come more frequently in recent months. 

It has been all too easy to simplify a 
complex matter by labeling the revolu- 
tionary wave as Communist inspired, Com- 
munist-motivated, Communist organized. 

Such oversimplification has given the 
Communists credit for victories which they 
did not earn or deserve. Revolutions have 
succeeded and corrupt governments have 
been toppled without Communist direction 
or intervention. When we brand uprisings 
as Communist, Khrushchev happily sees 
the restless millions of the world accept our 
impetuous and inaccurate assessment. 

Yes, the Communists do attempt to usurp 
specific revolutions. They do sometimes suc- 
ceed in capturing popular uprisings. 

But why should be hand them free vic- 
tory after free victory? 

We must understand that the overriding 
character of the world struggle is political 
and social—that ideas backed by action, 
not arms, will prevail in a world of nuclear 
stalemate. 

We must turn away from the tolerance 
and support of dictators, and identify our- 
selves with the new forces of liberation, 
emancipation and human welfare. 

We must be more than mere anti-Com- 
munists. : 

We must prove that we are pro-people— 
pro freedom. 

If we are content to hide in the storm- 
cellars of anticommunism, we may indeed 
survive for a time. But we will emerge to 
find a world that has fallen away from us, 
left us alone and friendless in a waste of 
totalitarianism. 

A policy based only on anticommunism is 
a castle built of sand. The cathedrals of 
freedom are built by positive, creative, and 
affirmative dedication to the welfare of hu- 
man beings everywhere. 

The cornerstone of world freedom will be 
laid when we have joined those who revolt 
against the tyranny of poverty, the slavery 
of disease, the corruption of ignorance. 

An historic change in American policy is 
now underway, and it is symbolized by the 
President’s aid program for Latin America— 
the alliance for progress. 

We are now determined that our foreign 
aid will be used as an incentive for eco- 
nomic, political and social reform. It will 
be used to develop and strengthen a true 
alliance for progress. 

We are determined that our aid will be 
used to help the people of other nations to 
help themselves. 

This is the new, democratic dimension to 
our foreign aid. We are expressing our true 
and deep concern for the aspirations of the 
restless millions of the earth for freedom, 
for dignity, for justice, for progress. 

With the new principle of the alliance for 
progress, we must lead a massive coopera- 
tive program of economic aid and technical 
assistance. 

More of our efforts must be channeled 
through the organization and agencies of 
the United Nations. 

An expanded Peace Corps must send more 
skilled Americans to other lands. 
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Our food for peace programs must be in- 
creased to use America’s agricultural abun- 
dance to banish hunger and spur economic 


progress. 

An American White Fleet of mercy ships 
must be designed and launched to speed 
relief to peoples struck by disaster, and to 
play a creative role in training for modern 
health and sanitation. 

We must help others expand and improve 
their educational systems, to provide schools 
and teachers for the battle against ignor- 
ance and illiteracy. 

We must revamp and redesign our embas- 
sies and missions overseas, stressing the use 
of social welfare professionals, scientists, 
agricultural and labor specialists, and edu- 
cators. . 

Our embassies should refiect American so- 
ciety as it is. We are not just diplomats. 
We are doers. We are builders. We are 
teachers. We are filled with the love of 
learning, with the excitement of achieve- 
ment, with the dedication to human wel- 
fare. 

Our oversea missions should reveal the 
true American character. 

Let us strive to improve and refine that 
character. We can no longer tolerate slums, 
inadequate schools and hospitals, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and the twisted lives that 
are the result of our failure to complete 
the work of social welfare in America. 

Above all, our own human relations must 
catch up with the revo’utionary epoch in 
which we live. If ever there was a time 
when brotherhood was a requirement of 
our national security, it is now. 

Denial of human rights in the United 
States represents a social malignancy more 
dangerous than any physical disease and 
more threatening to our security than any 
weapon of mass destruction. 

To live the life of human dignity, to prac- 
tice freedom of conscience, to believe in and 
exemplify human brotherhood—these are 
the essential requirements for the expres- 
sion of freedom and the basic ingredients 
of our freedom doctrine. Isn’t it far better 
for a nation to have “freedom riders” than 
secret police? I think so. Isn’t it far more 
noble to have spiritual leaders who speak up 
for the rights of man than to be led by 
political demagogs offering to trade men 
for tractors? Indeed. 

The 1960’s must and can become the decade 
of America’s mighty effort for the progress 
and freedom of mankind. 

We must internationalize the concept and 
practice of social welfare, seeking for oth- 
ers throughout the world the same goals we 
seek for our own citizens. 

We live in an era of potential catastrophe 
or potential glory. The same technology 
which produces weapons of destruction and 
death can—in our time—open the mysteries 
and wonders of outerspace, cleanse the earth 
of disease, bring forth from the earth the 
food fiber to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked. 

This is a wonderful time in which to live. 
This time challenges the best in us. It 
calis for doing the impossible—performing 
miracles. Mediocrity must give way to ex- 
cellence; timidity to daring; fear to courage. 

We dream of sending a man to the moon 
in this decade. We know that dream will 
be fulfilled with sacrifice, a commitment, a 
plan and a program. We shall doit. 

Our greater responsibility—-a more de- 
manding challenge—is to achieve mankind’s 
dream and hope of a better world—through 
sacrifice, commitment, a plan, a program, 
and inspiring leadership. 

With such standards, our Nation will be 
known not for the power of our weapons, but 
for the power of our compassion and the 
strength of our dedication to human wel- 
fare. 
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Our strength as a nation—your strength 
as a generation—is not to be measured only 
by our military force, our industry, our tech- 
nology. 

The real strength of a free society is its 
people—and their commitment to freedom 
and social justice. 





My Trip to Washington 
EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
about a month or so ago the community 
band of Englishtown, N.J., whose per- 
sonnel consists of boys and girls, made 
a visit to Washington and I was able to 
arrange for them to play on the steps 
of the Capitol. It was a notable oc- 
casion for these young people and one 
that they will never forget. Their en- 
thusiasm and interest made a definite 
impression on me and I offered prizes for 
the best essays that they would write 
about their trip to Washington. The 
offer was accepted and I have received 
the selections made of the best essays 
that were written. 

The first prize was won by Constance 
McKay, the second prize by Virginia 
Mate and the third prize by Desley Le- 
vine, and I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to insert these essays in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[First place] 
My TRIP TO WASHINGTON 
(By Constance McKay, Beechwood Avenue, 
Freehold, N.J.) 

There is no greater experience than seeing 
the history of our Nation’s past and present, 
and I certainly feel that I saw history, as I 
and 60 other members of the Englishtown 
community band enjoyed the gracious in- 
vitation of Representative AUCHINCLOss to 
tour the Capitol and other scenes of in- 
terest in the vast district of Washington. 
After the Capitol tour, we enjoyed a lunch- 
eon also given by Mr. AUCHINCLOss. We 
then went to the Smithsonian Institution, 
where I acquired a new understanding of 
the rocket and space age in the aeronau- 
tics division, along with many other in- 
teresting subjects of all categories through- 
out the museum. 

After this, we spent some time touring the 
beautiful and historic sights in Washington. 
The towering Washington Monument, the 
peaceful statue of Iwo Jima, the mighty 
Lincoln Memorial all brought forth our Na- 
tion’s history before my eyes. As we passed 
into Virginia, a dedicated feeling of bravery, 
courage, and most of all love of country 
could be seen and felt within the regal 
boundaries of Arlington Cemetery. 

One memorable point on this trip that 
should not be overlooked is the changing of 
the guards at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The spendor and beauty of a visit to our 
Nation’s Capital cannot be worthily sum- 
marized in an essay or a paragraph. In 
order to really know and understand our 
country’s political progress, we, as Ameri- 
cans, should see and visit the historical, 
educational, and most interesting scenes of 
Washington, D.C. 
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[Second place] 
My Trip TO WASHINGTON 


(By Virginia Mate, 23 Gordons Corner Road, 
Englishtown, N.J.) 

The Englishtown Community Band left 
the Manalapan Township school grounds at 
5:30 am., on April 19, 1961. It was just 
the beginning of the wonderful day that 
was ahead of us. 

The idea of this trip was Congressman 
AUCHINCLOSS’, and it originated at a Re- 
publican rally in Englishtown at which the 
band played. The rally took place the Fri- 
day before election day. I feel the band 
played a small but important part in getting 
Mr. AUCHINCLOsS elected. Mr. AUCHINCLOSS 
said that the band played so well that if 
he got elected he would send us down to 
Washington. Well, Mr. AvUcCHINCLoss got 
elected and fulfilled his promise. 

The three buses arrived at the Capitol 
Building in Washington, D.C., at 10:15 a.m. 
We unpacked our instruments and got as- 
sembled in marching position on the Capi- 
tol steps. Mr. AUCHINCLOSS soon came out. 
We played songs of the services. Afterward, 
we all gathered around Mr, AUCHINCLOss to 
listen and talk to him. We were taken on a 
guided tour through the Capitol Building. 
I think the Capitol Building is very beauti- 
ful, yet there is more to it than beauty. Our 
Nation’s governing bodies assemble there. 
They make laws that will guide our Nation. 
The Senate and the House of Representatives 
are combined to make Congress. 

Next we ate the lunch provided by Mr. 
AUCHINCLOsSs. Our next stop was at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Once there we di- 
vided into groups of ten and set out to ex- 
plore the building. Some of the things I 
liked best were the Wright brothers’ air- 
plane, the old bicycles, and the pushbutton 
exhibit which showed how steel is made. 

We departed and crossed the Potomac 
River into Virginia. We were to visit the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

This tomb was erected to honor all the 
soldiers that died in the past three wars 
fighting for our Nation. There are the 
bodies of three soldiers in the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, one who symbolizes the 
soldiers of World War I, one who symbolizes 
World War II, and one who symbolizes the 
Korean war. There are soldiers especially 
trained to guard this tomb, The changing 
of the guard takes place every hour. A 
wreath is placed in front of the Tomb on 
special occasions. Taps is played on a bugle. 

We stopped at the souvenir shop at the 
foot of the Washington Monument on the 
way back. We ate dinner in Deleware and 
arrived home at 11:15 p.m. 

I think that it was a great honor to be 
invited to Washington, D.C. by Congress- 
man AvucHINCLoss. I don’t think that chil- 
dren of our age in any other nation would 
even have the opportunity to do such a 
wonderful thing as to play in their Nation's 
Capital. This is just one of the many things 
in our Nation that make it the most demo- 
cratic and free nation in the world. 


[Third place] 
My Trip TO WASHINGTON 
(By Desly Levine, Englishtown, N.J.) 

My visit to Washington, D.C. was the most 
important day of my life. It was important 
to me because our band was going to play 
on the steps of the Capitol of the greatest 
Nation of the world. It was also important 
to me because it was my first visit to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Everyone in our bus was very excited when 
we saw the dome of the Capitol Building in 
the distance when we were riding a few miles 
away. I also saw the Washington Monu- 
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ment which looked so tall to me it was touch- 
ing the clouds. 

After we played our concert and talked to 
Congressman AUCHINCLOsSS, who was our 
host, we took a tour of the Capitol. This 
was very interesting. I saw many statues of 
famous people. One of the statues was John 
Hancock. Now this statue stood out in my 
mind more than some of the others because 
I had just written a composition about him 
in my classwork. Of course the whole build- 
ing is just beautiful and big. Being only in 
the fifth grade I haven’t studied much about 
our Government but I enjoyed visiting the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
Chamber. 

I felt very proud to have my lunch as a 
guest of our Congressman in the Capitol 
cafeteria and people asked us about our 
town. The lunch was very good, I enjoyed 
it very much. It was fun walking through 
the tunnel to the cafeteria which took us 
under the road to another building. 

We got on our buses after lunch and drove 
to the Smithsonian Institution for a short 
visit. I especially enjoyed the famous First 
Ladies’ dresses and the one that I liked the 
best was Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower’s wedding 
dress from the year 1929. It was surprising to 
me that many of those old dresses have come 
back in style. I saw the original capsule 
which the monkey went up in but re- 
covered with paper. There were many inter- 
esting things which time would not permit 
us to see, 

We visited Arlington National Cemetery 
where many of our heroes are buried. Itisa 
very sad place but beautiful. We were in 
time to see the changing of the guards at the 
Unknown Soldier’s grave which impressed me 
very much. There was also a wreath placed 
on the grave by a high school group. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend remarks hereto- 
fore granted, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to add my voice to the expressions 
of my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
great and distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives on his surpass- 
ing twice the record of the man who pre- 
viously served in that capacity for the 
longest period of time. Our beloved 
Speaker, Sam Raysurn, has now served 
in the highest position in the House of 
Representatives for more than twice as 
long as did Henry Clay, who is next in 
point of length of service in that posi- 
tion. ° 

More important, however, than the 
length of his service is the great leader- 
ship which Sam Raysurn has given to 
our beloved country and to the Congress 
of the United States. He is truly a 
statesman and a patriot. The abiding 
confidence reposed in him by the mem- 
bership of this body stands as mute evi- 
dence to the admiration and respect in 
which he is held by all of us and by all 
the citizens of this country. While he 
has been termed “Mr. Democrat,’ he has 
ever been fair and just in his leadership 
and has risen above partisan considera- 
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tions whenever issues of great moment 
confronted the Nation and the Congress. 

I must, before closing, allude to the 
fact that we Tennesseans like to claim 
Sam RAYBURN as one of our own, because 
he was born in Tennessee and lived with 
his family there prior to going to the 
great State of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate you. 





The Harvard Success Story of Guido 
DiMeo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, today is the 310th commence- 
ment of Harvard, America’s oldest and 
in many ways America’s greatest uni- 
versity. 

Yesterday’s Boston Globe tells the 
story of one of today’s graduates, Guido 
DiMeo, of Cambridge, Mass. Guido was 
a member of a street gang which used 
to beat up Harvard students. But, en- 
couraged by members of the Harvard 
faculty, he prepared for college and 
studied at Harvard. As a result, his 
future was changed to one of construc- 
tive citizenship. He graduates today 
with honors, and acclaimed by his class 
as “most successful businessman.” 

Mr. President, I especially wish to pay 
tribute to Mr. Carroll F. Miles, formerly 
senior tutor of Dunster House, who is 
the man who encouraged Guido during 
his years as a student. I am certain Mr. 
Miles has enjoyed the satisfaction that 
only a teacher can get from having 
oo. for good the life of a student. 

unanimous consent that the 
uae “The Harvard Success Story of 
Guido DiMeo” be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE Harvard Success Story or Gummo DiMEo 
(By Charles L. Whipple) 

Only 7 years or so ago, Guido F. DiMeo 
belonged to a gang of Cambridge teenagers, 
one of whose specialties was beating up Har- 
vard students. 

Tomorrow he will graduate from Harvard 
himself, not only with honors but with two 
fellowships for a year of study abroad and 
another year in this country. 

How did all this happen? 

Let us say, at the beginning, that all the 
odds were against it. But Guido gives full 
credit to his mother, and to a group of Har- 
vard officials, who made it all possible. 

His parents came to this country from 
Italy after World War I, and Giudo, born 
July 31, 1937, was fourth eldest of 11 
children. 

“In my earlier days,” he says, “I used to 
travel with a bunch of Cambridge toughs 
who raided Harvard Yard, among other 
places. One of our forays was to Belmont, 
some 200 of us, but fortunately the other 
side didn’t show up.” 

“But my regular ‘hunting grounds’ were 
East Cambridge.” 

Young DiMeo was taking a commercial 
course at Cambridge High and Latin School, 
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and living in the Flagg Street section of 
Cambridge, right in the shadow of Harvard, 
when he got a job working in the kitchen of 
Dunster House nearby. 

It was there in the kitchen that he got 
his first big break. Officials who knew him 
then say he always did more work than was 
required of him, and he was promoted from 
dishwasher to potwasher, then to chef's 
helper and finally to vegetable cook. 


PROFESSOR INTERESTED 


Finally one superior spoke of the boy to 
Prof. Carroll F. Miles, then senior tutor at 
Dunster House and now chairman of the so- 
cial sciences department at Simmons Col- 
lege. Miles sent word to the youth to come 
and see him if he were interested in talking 
about going to college. 

At the time, DiMeo was working 45 hours 
a week in the kitchen, from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
and attending high school from 8:30 a.m. to 
11, for it was his job to help support his 
family. He had never before been told about 
going to college. 

He went and saw Miles, who told him there 
might be an opportunity at either Boston 
College or Harvard if he developed enough. 

“But I lacked all the credits,” says DiMeo, 
“and so it was arranged for me to go to 
Manter Hall Schoo] after teaching myself one 
course in Spanish at home in the evenings, 
and working as first cook and artist’s model 
at the Castle Hill Art Foundation in 
Ipswich.” 


ADMITTED TO HARVARD 


Half his tuition at Manter Hall was paid 
for. He had taken college entrance exams 
in his senior year at high school and not 
done too well, but there was all the difference 
in the world when he took them at Manter 
Hall in the spring of 1956. 

The difference was enough for Harvard to 
be interested in him, and he apparently 
scored high during an interview with the 
dean of admissions. He was admitted to 
Harvard on a $700 scholarship, which paid 
half of his tuition. He earned more money 
during the summer as a construction worker 
and salesman. “ 

That first year, he was working 20 hours 
@ week as a receptionist at the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum. His marks were about 
average. But he was a leader on the Phillips 
Brooks House mental hospitals committee, 
and boxed for Dudley House, the nonresident 
student center at Harvard. 

DiMeo got a big break in 1957 from John 
U. Munro, now Dean of Harvard College, who 
told him of a new plan for organizing the 
Harvard Student Agencies, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation to help students set up and 
maintain small businesses to get experience 
and earn money to meet college expenses. 

It began with about 15 small agencies, and 
from the start Guido took a leading part in 
it. 

NOW 33 AGENCIES 


“I was given charge of setting up a linen 
service,” he says, “furnishing sheets and 
pillow cases. They made me manager and 
we practically doubled our student custom- 
ers the first year, from about 800 or 1,000 
to 2,200 or 2,300. 

“Each contract was worth an average of 
$30, so this meant $60,000 to begin with. 
There were about 15 of us students in it 
that first year.” 

Getting it all started, DiMeo had to work 
about 60 hours a week that summer of 1957. 
One of the 6 original founders of the H.S.A. 
he was made its treasurer, and has seen it 
mushroom into 33 agencies, all run by stu- 
dents. Some 400 H.S.A. workers are paid 
$50,000 a year in wages. 

The corporation has a number of Harvard 
alumni as directors, all of whom have given 
DiMeo a helping hand. They include Dean 
Munro, Dean of Students Robert B. Watson 
and several house masters. It offers one of 
many ways by which students can contrib- 
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ute to the cost of their education. In such 
ways, in the college alone, nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents, a third of the total, earn some $660,- 
000 a year. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


But after this first year for DiMeo, in 
which he returned to Dunster House, this 
time as a student, the burden on him was 
so great that he decided to take a year’s 
leave of absence. A complicating factor, too, 
was that his parents were separated, and his 
mother, Mrs. Angelina DiMeo, decided to 
move to California. Guido used all his sav- 
ings to send seven younger brothers and 
sisters there with her. 

He consulted with Dean Munro and Pro- 
fessor Miles and both agreed. Yet during 
his year’s leave, Guido managed to audit 
(listen to lectures of) 12 courses, and do all 
the reading required in them. 

DiMeo got another big break in the sum- 
mer of 1958. He was standing behind a big 
glass bowl in Dunster House, serving punch 
at a party, when he met the girl he was to 


marry. 

A guest at the party, she was Susan A. 

Gebhart, of Baltimore, then attending the 
Harvard Summer School before her senior 
year at Earlham College, Ind. They were 
married on Thanksgiving Day that fall. A 
year later their first child, Christina, was 
born. 
Marriage and the year’s leave of absence 
worked other wonders with Guido, for when 
he returned to Harvard in 1959, his grades 
improved markedly and he found himself 
in group II, with two A’s and two B’s. 

Meanwhile, his work with Harvard Stu- 
dent Agencies, Inc., was easier, though he 
had expanded it by taking in the Cooperative 
Laundry Agency and Harvard Moving Agency. 
He also set up another firm, the Harvard 
House Painting Agency, in the summer of 
1959. 

His scholarship from Harvard, which had 
jumped to $1,300 his sophomore year, went 
to $1,500 his junior and senior years. Mean- 
while he brought the total of agencies he 
has started to seven, and they are now mak- 
ing close to $150,000 a year. The Harvard 
yearbook calls him “Harvard’s most success- 
ful businessman.” 

DiMeo and his wife lived on Ellsworth 
Street, Cambridge, after their marriage, but 
for the past 2 years have had an apartment 
at 20 Ware Street, near Harvard Yard. 


SCHOLASTIC HONORS 


A government major, DiMeo during his 
past year wrote an honors thesis, “Liberal De- 
mocracy in the Role of Opposition to Dic- 
tatorship: Study of the Italian Case, 1920- 
1943." He has hopes, too, of its being pub- 
lished. 

It is dedicated to Professor Miles, who 
gave him his first big break at Dunster 
House. 

Winner of a Fulbright fellowship, DiMeo 
will take his family to Bologna, Italy, next 
fall to begin studying for an M.A. degree. 
The following year, on a Woodrow Wilson 
fellowship, he is enrolled at Berkeley, Calif., 
for work toward a Ph. D. degree. 

But his first move, on getting word of 
the awards was to telegraph and then write 
his mother, a waitress in a Los Angeles res- 
taurant. She showed the letter to one of her 
employers, and almost before she knew it, 
four of her employers asked to take the let- 
ter home to show their own children the 
value of studying and working hard. 

This is what Guido wrote his mother: 

“By now you have heard the incredible 
news. I’m proud of you, Ma, for the most 
crucial part you played in my getting this 
far, and I’ve to thank you again. 

“If I hadn’t learned from you what hard 
work and sacrifice is, I would never have 
stuck it out.” 

And, indeed, Guido DiMeo has come a long 
way since the days when he used to help 
beat up Harvard students. 
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Sponsorship by Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity of Freedom Rides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
much controversy has centered around 
the recent freedom rides which have 
been staged throughout the South by 
groups of self-serving, publicity-seek- 
ing individuals under the sponsorship 
of the Congress of Racial Equality, which 
is itself a Communist infested organiza- 
tion. Their purpose was to foment vio- 
lence and attempt to place President 
Kennedy at a disadvantage in his meet- 
ing with Khrushchev. I, for one, was 
among the many who wondered what, if 
any, good could come from such devi- 
ously motivated trips through our great 
Southland, but finally there has been 
brought to my attention one freedom 
rider who had a different purpose than 
troublemaking. In the Chicago Tribune 
for June 15, 1961, there appears an arti- 
cle which describes how Leon Daniel 
Horne, a 24-year-old colored boy, cap- 
italized on one of these so-called free- 
dom rides in order to return to his na- 
tive Mississippi where he knew he would 
be cared for. He was unable to find 
either work or kindness in Chicago, that 
bastion of racial equality, and was forced 
to resort to any method available in or- 
der to return to Mississippi. In the 
article, Horne gives a bit of worthy ad- 
vice to anyone who might be inclined to 
associate themselves with these freedom 
riders in the future, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOINS FREEDOM RIDE To Avorp STARVING HERE 

JacKsSON, Miss., June 13.—A Negro from 
Chicago said today he rode a “freedom bus” 
to jail here on the sponsor’s money merely 
to get back to his native Mississippi to 
avoid “starving in Chicago.” 

Leon Daniel Horne, 24, a former seminary 
student, said he would advise anyone not to 
affiliate with the freedom riders, terming 
them “demoralized characters.” 

“As far as the freedom riders are con- 
cerned, I want nothing to do with them,” he 
said. “My only interest was to come home. 
I’d rather be in jail here than starve in Chi- 
cago.” 





SO HE TOOK THE $20 


He said he used $20 given him by the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, sponsor of the segre- 
gation-challenging rides, to get from Chi- 
cago to Nashville, Tenn., and spent $15 com- 
ing here from Nashville. 

Concerning his use of the group’s money 
for a trip home, Horne said: “‘They’re mak- 
ing fools out of some Negroes. Why not 
turn this thing around?” 

He had no praise for the Negro’s lot in 
Chicago. In that city, he said, a sick person 
may lie on the sidewalk and die. 

“It’s funny they want to invade the South 
when it is worse up there,” he observed. 

A person can get medical attention here, 
“there is somebody to give aid and support,” 
Horne said. 


June 15 


FRIEND OF REDS ON RIDE 


He went to Chicago, he said, after being 
laid off a winter job in Florida. But he 
couldn’t get work in Chicago and “became 
stranded.” 

“I went to the welfare department to get 
assistance to get back home but they told 
me they couldn’t assist a single person,”’ he 
related. 

He said -he was contacted on Chicago's 
South Side about the freedom rides by Joe 
Clines, described as a coordinator of the 
trips. 

Horne said he didn’t disclose that he was 
from Mississippi but “I knew it would be a 
ride home, so I asked, ‘When do I leave? 
Put me on the first bus.’ ”’ 

On the bus ride Saturday, he said, one of 
the white women freedom riders told him 
she had been to Cuba. He said he expressed 
interest in why she had gone there and “she 
told me she was associated with the Com- 
munists.” 

In describing the freedom riders as ‘“‘de- 
moralized characters,” Horne said: “That’s 
as nice a thing as I can say about them.” 

When he left Chicago, he said, he under- 
stood his freedom ride would mean he would 
have to serve 67 days in jail. However he 
was sentenced to 4 months in jail in addi- 
tion to being fined the usual $200, which 
takes 67 days to work off. 


Horne said he didn’t know why he didn’t 
quit the freedom riders when he got to 
Jackson. He was arrested at the Greyhound 
bus station when five other riders seated 
themselves at a white lunch counter. 


CHURCH WITH THREE MEMBERS 


Horne never sat down and said he “had 
started to move out when an Officer stopped 
me” and arrested him with the others on 
charges of breach of the peace. 


Horne said he was graduated from a voca- 
tional high school near Jackson and at- 
tended a il-year seminary at Campbell 
Christian (Negro) College in Jackson. 

He worked mostly as a doorman or waiter 
but had held one Methodist pastorate be- 
fore leaving Mississippi in 1960 to work in 
Florida. He said: “They gave me a church 
with three members. You can’t live off $1.50 
a month.” 





Adoption of Orphans From Oversea 
Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, 
a resolution passed by the 16th annual 
convention of the Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts calling for the continua- 
tion of present legislation which pro- 
vides for the adoption by American citi- 
zens of orphans from such countries as 
Greece, Korea, and the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong. This legislation 
is scheduled to expire on June 30, 1961. 
There can be little doubt as to the value 
of this law and I feel it is vital that the 
Congress act quickly to insure its con- 
tinuance. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter of May 26, 
1961, from the convention’s secretary, 
Mr. Rush W. D. Smith: 
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DIOCESE OF WESTERN 
MASGACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE CONVENTION, 
Springfield, Mass., May 26, 1961. 

Hon, Sitvio O. Contre, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Conte: At the 60th annual 
meeting of the Convention of the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts held in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Springfield, Mass., on 
May 19 and 20, 1961, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted, and I was instructed to 
inform you of this action regarding the 
adoption of orphans from countries overseas. 

Whereas the law providing for the adop- 
tion of orphans from countries overseas will 
expire on June 30; 

Whereas there are considerable numbers of 
orphaned and needy children in several coun- 
tries, notably Greece, Hong Kong and Korea; 
and 

Whereas there are couples in the United 
States seeking to adopt children: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 60th Annual Convention 
of the Diocese of Western Massachusetts asks 
that Congress speedily enact legislation 
which will provide for continuing inter- 
country adoptions in the United States of 
children up to and including age 14, and 
that this legislation have no terminal date 
placed upon it; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Congressman Francis E. Watter, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, to the Senators from 
Massachusetts, and to the Members of the 
House who represent the area included in 
the Diocese of Western Massachusetts. 

Very truly yours, 
Rusu W. D. Smiru, 
Secretary of the Convention. 





Like It Comes Up a Seven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the editor of the Missiles and Rockets 
magazine speaks out on matters of space 
flights, I think it can be viewed with 
more than passing interest. In the edi- 
torial column of this fine magazine of 
May 15, 1961, entitled “Like It Comes 
Up a Seven,” the editor speaks of the 
publicity given to Commander Shepard’s 
successful flight through space. The 
editor says that the President implied 
that the administration had not tried 
to build up the shot publicity, but had 
merely responded to pressure from the 
press. The editorial replies to this by 
saying: 

With all due respect, we’ve been in this 
business too long to buy that. When open 
invitations are sent to the Hill, when un- 
embargoed press kits are distributed many 
days in advance, whem TV networks are 
given the run of the cape days in advance, 
when contractor parties are not discouraged, 
when the press is polled weeks ahead of time 
on its requirements—that’s a buildup, Mr. 
President. 


I think it is important that we dis- 
tinguish the deliberate and planned 
publicity buildups by this administra- 
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tion from the normal flow of news. I 
am pleased to insert this editorial in the 
RECORD: 

Like Ir Comes UP A SEVEN 


Thank God, he made it. 

Commander Shepherd’s demonstration of 
personal courage and devotion to country 
lifts the hearts of all Americans. His mod- 
est, realistic appraisal of his achievement 
makes all of us proud of him. 

All those in the missile/space industry 
who took part in the program can feel a gen- 
uine sense of achievement at the technical 
advances which contributed to the success 
of the suborbital Mercury flight. And the 
blaze of publicity in which the flight was 
carried out stands in shining contrast to the 
secrecy which shrouded the Russian shot. 

The administration and the public rela- 
tions officers of NASA have scored a tremen- 
dous propaganda triumph as a result of the 
open stage on which Shepherd’s flight took 
place. As a result of this, many people 
throughout the world feel we have caught 
up with the Russians in the space race. The 
tremendous gamble which was taken paid 
off. No one is more delighted than we are. 

But the fact that it succeeded doesn’t mean 
it was right. 

We are reminded of the man who goes into 
the Las Vegas gambling hall, puts all his 
money on No. 7 and wins. “Look,” he 
shouts, “I won. I knew exactly what I was 
doing.” 

It is faulty logic. His chances of winning 
were extremely small. And if he bets all his 
money on No. 7 again, he is quite likely in 
for a rude awakening. 

The President, in fact, has acknowledged 
the risk taken. At his May 5 press confer- 
ence, he stated: “I agree that if it had failed, 
having had some experience with that, it 
would be a very difficult time for NASA and 
for us all. But fortunately, it succeeded.” 

Fortunately. 

The President went on to imply that the 
administration had not tried to build up the 
shot but had merely responded to pressure 
from the press. 

With all due respect, we’ve been in this 
business too long to buy that. When open 
invitations are sent to the Hill, when un- 
embargoed press kits are distributed many 
days in advance, when TV networks are given 
the run of the cape days in advance, when 
contractor parties are not discouraged, when 
the press is polled weeks ahead of time on 
its requirements—that’s a buildup, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. Kennedy went on to state that “our 
failures are going to be publicized as well 
as our successes and there isn’t anything 
that anyone can do about it or should.” 

Respectfully, we also must take issue with 
that. Something can be done about it. It 
can be done by preventing the tremendous 
advance publicity buildup which would have 
made the Mercury shot such a worldwide 
propaganda defeat if it had ended in flaming 
disaster on the Canaveral pad. 

Our failures and successes must be fully 
reported. But let us do away with the ad- 
vance drum-beating which can magnifiy the 
failures. In many years of covering the 
aviation and missile/space industries, we 
have attended many first flights and missile 
shots under an embargo on advance copy. 

Many responsible reporters at the cape felt 
this procedure could, and should, have been 
followed on the suborbital Mercury shot. 

We are among those who in the past have 
urged the administration to gamble some 
money on unproved projects which have a 
chance of paying off. But in this case, the 
worldwide prestige of the United States was 
needlessly gambled on the Mercury shot. 
The stakes were too high, the risk too great. 
Let us emphasize the word again: needlessly. 

Nothing succeeds like success. But we 
hope the success won’t prevent a careful 
evaluation of the terrible risk we ran. 
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Tractors for Castro’s Prestige 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
we heard a great deal about the prestige 
of the United States abroad. An edi- 
torial in the Grand Rapids Press for 
June 9 points out very well, I think, one 
aspect of the tractors-for-prisoners deal 
proposed by Dictator Castro which 
should be noted by all of us. As the 
editorial of the Grand Rapids Press 
points out: 

The Cuban dictator wants more than trac- 
tors, he wants prestige, at this country’s 
expense. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial entitled “Tractor’s 
for Castro’s Prestige.” 

TRACTOR’S FOR CASTRO’S PRESTIGE 


Fidel Castro’s motives in the tractors-for- 
prisoners deal are all too apparent. The 
Cuban dictator wants more than tractors— 
he wants prestige, at this country’s expense. 
This has become even more evident with his 
request that members of the Tractors for 
Freedom Committee meet with him in Cuba 
to discuss the trade. 

Castro doesn’t want just any member of 
the committee. He has specifically asked 
that the principal members of the delega- 
tion include such persons as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Dr. Milton Eisenhower. And 
he has been utterly frank about explaining 
why he should like them to be included. 
“They are better known in political spheres,” 
he has said. 

Castro is fishing for world attention. He 
wants to meet with persons who are known 
the world over, persons universally recog- 
nized and respected for their humanitarian 
activities. Their presence at his table would 
lend an air of respectability to the proceed- 
ings that otherwise might be lacking. 

But regardless which committee members 
were to meet with Castro—and the latest 
is that none will—they would have no au- 
thority to negotiate with him on the terms 
he has laid down. Castro is insisting that 
the 500 tractors he has asked in return for 
about 1,120 prisoners must be regarded as 
indemnity for the damages caused Cuba by 
the abortive April invasion. This demand 
involves issues that can only be settled by 
the Government. 

To accept Castro’s terms would be to ac- 
knowledge the invasion as an American 
venture, rather than as a campaign planned 
and carried out by exiled Cubans. This 
would be contrary to the country’s official 
position. The terms must be considered un- 
acceptable. . Their sole purpose is to demean 
the United States and to make it appear as 
if it were abjectly confessing guilt in the 
invasion attempt. 

This has been Castro’s objective from the 
first—and the wonder is that President Ken- 
nedy, who has given his blessing to the 
tractor-prisoner trade, did not immediately 
see through Castro’s motives. That Mr. 
Kennedy is known to have quietly encour- 
aged the deal in the very beginning places 
the country in an embarrassing position. 
For even if Castro finally relents and accepts 
the trade on terms within the power of the 
committee to negotiate, the results will be 
widely interpreted as a victory for him and 
a@ dismal retreat by the United States. The 
brutal truth of the matter is that we have 
nothing to gain in this affair, but a great 
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deal to lose. This was evident at the outset, 
and everything that has happened since the 
trade first was broached tends to buttress 
that conclusion. 





Betty Garcia, Laredo High School Stu- 
dent, Delivers Outstanding Address to 
VFW Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a@ 16-year-old Laredo, Tex., girl, Miss 
Betty Garcia, wrote and delivered a 
magnificent speech on the meaning of 
loyalty that inspired delegates to the 
district 6, VFW convention in Corpus 
Christi so much that they have asked 
that I call it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the excellent address entitled, ‘““What 
Loyalty Means to You,” by Betty Garcia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat LOYALTY MEANS TO YOU 


(By Betty Garcia) 


Hear this all you people; give ear all you 
inhabitants of the free world. My mouth 
shall speak of loyalty, of democracy, of broth- 
erhood, and of wisdom. Words to form the 
greatest and strongest chain man has ever 
established. 

Today young people find themselves, 
through no fault of their own, living in a 
worid torn by international bitterness and 
the threat of atomic destruction. More than 
ever do you need to set goals that will give 
purpose to whatever we are doing. We need 
assurance that life is worth living, despite 
the difficulties that surround us. If you help 
us cope with the immediate problems of 
everyday living then in turn we will have 
confidence in our selves to tackle the wider 
problems of our community and our Nation. 

The young person of today, as we all know, 
is modern in concept and ideas. Many 
things are considered outdated and old 
fashioned. Among these are things the par- 
ent holds close to his heart. For the very 
reason that this generation is prey to new 
concepts and ways of life, yours is the greater 
responsibility. You, the adult, the parent, 
must then help us inherit your feeling for 
Qld Glory and its meaning. In so doing you 
will have committed an act sustained by 
reverence and undying loyalty to your coun- 
try. 

Surely no one can deprive you of the right 
of citizenship. No lure, no hardship could 
bring you to its privileges so dearly won by 
those who fought and died in its defense. 
Within it is a freedom of speech which de- 
velops greatness of the mind, our first link 
to the manmade chain. Freedom of worship 
which moves toward a spiritual relationship 
toward God without which no nation can 
achieve maximum effectiveness. Our second 
link. Then can you be so cruel-as to deprive 
your own flesh and blood of these privileges? 

I'm sure many of you saw the wonderful 
illustration on the April cover of the VFW 
magazine, signifying Loyalty Day. I could 
find no better symbol to base my speech on. 
Visualize with me the loyalty the father is 
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feeling so strongly reflected on the face of 
his young son. What more can we ask for? 
Right there we have a picture of dedication 
and calm assurance to a better America. 
Right there we have the greatest weapon any 
country has ever had. Here within ourselves 
we hold the only weapon that has won our 
freedom and that will keep our democracy. 

This weapon is loyalty. It starts when we 
are young. There is loyalty to ourselves, to 
our parents, to our God, and as we grow 
older, to our community, school and finally 
to our Nation. Loyalty is the master link in 
the chain of world peace. If anywhere along 
the way a step was skipped we find our- 
selves lost and alone in a world of uncer- 
tainty, irresponsibility and hate. If you the 
parent has had the wisdom to teach your 
child an even step then you will be giving 
him the keys to the kingdom of heaven. 
For, surely an empire of patriotism, loyalty, 
brotherhood, and wisdom is a heaven here 
on earth. 

In the last paragraph of the American 
Creed is stated, “I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it, to support its 
Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 
“To defend it against all enemies.” Is this 
not the ultimate loyalty my friends? Is 
this not a loyalty that is fostered at home? 
Saying your prayers, respecting your flag, 
loving your country. For I know not one 
who will give his life for something he does 
not love, respect, or honor. 

We spoke of brotherhood as one of our 
links. And yet do we know what brother- 
hood is? Yes, it is love for each other. But 
it is more than that, it is a respect of men 
of different races and religions. It is a re- 
spect for all civil rights and religious liberties 
of all citizens and groups whether you agree 
with them or not. It is not only the will 
to say, live and let live, but the will to 
say live and help live. 

Ours is democratic way of life. Those 


‘who disregard both the responsibilities and 


the fruit of democracy can only come to 
know the distinction when faced with a life 
to be lived in a dictatorship or in any other 
form of the autocratic government; with its 
disregard for personnal rights and privileges. 

If we are ever faced with this distinction, 
then I hope we all pray that Lord, God of 
the calm and the tranquil sit with us and 
assist us in the forging of each link in the 
chain of world peace. 


If we do not understand or accept our 
democracy then we cannot help others gain 
it. A torch of freedom has blazed for the 
dignity of mankind. It is our torch Ameri- 
ca, keep it, guard, ere we too shall perish. 

Friends, I say to you now it is a sobering 
thought that the hope of the world is with 
America. If America is to fulfill that hope, 
she must be strong in those qualities of life 
which make nations strong in spirit. Re- 
member this, tomorrow’s world will be one 
of two things. It will be either the age of 
wisdom and peace, or it will be the age of 
martrydom and ultimate destruction. 





Proposal for Two Parties—One Conserva- 
tive and the Other Liberal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 15,1961 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 


wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an article appearing in the Mc- 
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Cormick Messenger, of McCormick, S.C., 
written by Mr. John S. McCracken, man- 
aging editor. 

This article coming in Mr. McCrack- 
en’s column entitled “ ‘Crack’n’s Corner,” 
deals with the proposal made by some 
of our citizens that we should have two 
political parties, one labeled ‘‘conserva- 
tive” and one labeled “liberal.” 

Mr. McCracken very handily brings to 
the surface the great damage that would 
exist for our Nation if all the liberals 
flocked to one party and all the conserv- 
atives flocked to another party. 

I agree heartily with Mr. McCracken’s 
contention that each party, Democratic 
and Republican, needs both liberals and 
conservatives within their ranks to re- 
strain one another from running away 
with the business of the Nation. No one 
group is ever entirely right on all matters 
and we need the influence of the other 
side within our ranks to keep us on an 
even keel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Mr. McCracken 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the McCormick (S.C.) Messenger, 

June 8, 1961] 
*CRACK’N’S CORNER 

Some of those who are disillusioned with 
the trend of the political parties have called 
for all the conservatives to get in one party 
and the liberals in the other. On the sur- 
face this may sound good, especially to the 
conservatives. But there is a danger in this 
line of thinking that some are overlooking. 

For years now the liberal and leftwing 
element of the Democratic Party has tried 
to make the conservative-minded south- 
erners get out of the Democratic Party. 
Why? Mainly for one reason—when the 
Demos win southerners get some good com- 
mittee chairmanships, Cabinet positions, 
patronage, etc., which the leftwingers hate 
to give to anyone who might lean more to 
the right than to the left. The conserva- 
tive element is not strong in the Demo- 
cratic Party but sometimes it manages to 
exert enough influence through seniority, 
and so forth, to stall some of the more 
obnoxious legislation. 

The same is true in the Republican Party. 
The conservatives are not so strong but they 
manage to help hold the fort when their 
party is in power. No doubt it would suit 
the liberal and radical Republican element 
to get rid of the conservatives so they could 
run things like they want to. 

So, as things stand, no matter which party 
wins, there is a conservative element to be 
dealt with. 

This proposal of dividing into a conserva- 
tive party and a liberal party might prove 
disastrous to the country. 





Leadership in Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, “A 


clearly articulated consistency in US. 
global policy is now more urgent than 


1961 


ever,” writes the Honorable Clare Booth 
Luce, in her letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune, which appeared in the 
June 14 issue: 

More From CLARE BootH LUCE 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

My letter of June 5 to your distinguished 
paper evoked a wide response. Those who 
agreed as well as those who disagreed about’ 
the gravity of the Cuban situation asked 
the same question: What can the United 
States do about Castro now? 

Only the President can answer. But his 
answer will depend for its rightness on his 
understanding of the fact that the failure 
of the Cuban invasion proves our lack of 
a U.S. global policy designed to meet the 
global threat of Communist world domina- 
tion. We have, instead, two half-global 
policies, one for Europe and Asia, the other 
for the Americas. And they are in danger- 
ous contradiction. 

In one-half of the globe our policy has 
been to form political and military alliances 
whenever and wherever we could, to take 
joint action against Communist encroach- 
ments. But in our own half of the globe, 
a contrary policy obtains. It forbids us to 
seek military and political allies who are 
in agreement with our anti-Soviet policy. 
It likewise forbids us to go to the aid of 
freedom fighters anywhere in American wa- 
ters without agreement from the 20 member 
nations of the OAS. Since this agreement 
cannot be secured, our South American pol- 
icy gives the OAS complete veto power over 
the use of our military power against com- 
munism in our own hemisphere. 

These contradictory policies naturally lead 
to contradictory findings and counsels. On 
his return from southeast Asia, Vice Presi- 
dent JoHnson said, “We will not surrender 
Asia to the Communists without a fight,” 
and he urged his countrymen to help “stop 
communism in its tracks’ there by extend- 
ing money, materiel, and military aid and 
management to the free Vietnamese. Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson is on his way home from 
South America to inform the American peo- 
ple that most South Americans condemned 
the President for trying to “stop commu- 
nism in its tracks” in Cuba, and for ex- 
tending money, materiel, and military man- 
agement to the free Cubans who wanted to 
do it on their own. Mr. JOHNSON says that 
U.S. policy calls upon us to overthrow Red 
dictatorship in Asia; and he reports that as 
a result of our efforts to help the Vietnamese 
fight with U.S. guns, “there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement.” Mr. Stevenson says 
that U.S. policy calls upon us to tolerate Red 
dictatorship, or, to use his own phrase, ‘to 
live and let live’; and reports that as a re- 
sult of the President’s effort to help the 
free Cubans fight, there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the Communist situation in Latin 
America and that Castroism is spreading. 

Mr. Chester Bowles heightened the contra- 
diction when he said recently, “The biggest 
thing we should do now is to stop our ob- 
session with Mr. Castro and really move on 
the bigger question (economic aid) * * * 
our struggle is not with Castro but against 
conditions that created him.” In the logic 
of Mr. Bowles’ thinking, we should also say, 
“The still bigger thing we should now do is 
to stop our obsession with Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung, since they were also created 
by the same conditions of poverty and social 
injustice which created Castro.” 

The Cuban invasion failed precisely be- 
cause of this lack of consistency. The 
President, thinking in terms of our Euro- 
pean-Asian policies, mounted the invasion 
and intended to support it with American 
arms. 

But at the last minute he was forcefully 
reminded (Washington rumor says, by Mr. 
Stevenson) that this was tantamount to 
scuttling our South American policy of non- 
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intervention. The President then tried to 
split the difference between contrary pol- 
icies.. He launched the rebel attack, but he 
withdrew U.S. armed support from it. Thus 
a move toward a consistent global anti- 
Soviet policy was swiftly frustrated. So, too 
was the Cuban invasion. 

A clearly anticulated consistency in US. 
global policy is now more urgent than ever. 

The failure of the Cuban invasion will be 
a blessing in disguise if it causes President 
Kennedy to address himself to this high act 
of statemanship. 

There are many indications that he in- 
tends to do so. He saw with clarity at the 
Vienna summit, Khrushchev’s implacable 
global policy for world conquest. And with 
courage he laid his somber findings before 
his fellow citizens. This same clarity and 
courage must be brought to bear on our all 
but schizophrenic half-global policies. 

Will he also have the clarity and courage 
to force all the key members of his admin- 
istration to face with him the question of a 
consistent global anti-Soviet policy? This 
confrontation, in his own administration, is 
the domestic political act now urgently 
required. 

It is a great act of leadership which all 
his countrymen now eagerly expect of him. 
He will then do what must be done about 
Castro, and the country will be united 
behind him. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 

New Yor«. 





Edison Mansion, West Orange, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Thomas Alva Edison spent 
most of his life in New Jersey, working 
in Newark, Menlo Park, and West 
Orange. At his workshops, Edison en- 
countered many failures and many of 
the most significant successes ever 
achieved by any inventor. 

We in New Jersey are proud that “the 
father of modern research” worked so 
long and so well in our home State. In 
1961 we have additional reason to be 
proud, because a bronze bust of Mr. Edi- 
son was installed in the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans on New York Uni- 
versity campus a few weeks ago. Only 
a few weeks before, the National Park 
Service opened Glenmont, the Edison 
Mansion in West Orange, as a national 
museum. 

The two events are of special signifi- 
cance in 1961, as we realize more clearly 
than ever that scientific achievement is 
an essential component of national 
greatness. I think we can well agree 
with David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
Radio Corp. of America, who said at the 
New York University ceremonies: 

Edison’s message for our times, as I in- 
terpret it, is that we must work as a team, 
but we must not lose our sense of the 
uniqueness of man’s genius, of the supreme 
value of the individual. In this lies our 
best safeguard against the deadly regimen- 
tation of communism. It is our best hope 
for a future of peace, abundance, and free- 
dom. 


An article in the New York Times of 
May 16 describes the opening of the Edi- 
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son Mansion. The June 5, 1961, edition 
of the Morning Call, Paterson, N.J., and 
the June 3, 1961, edition of the Jersey 
Journal, Jersey City, N.J., devoted edi- 
torial columns to the Edison shrines. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles and editorials be printed in. the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 16, 1961] 

EpDISON’S MANSION OPENED TO PUBLIC 

(By Milton Honig) 


WEsT ORANGE, N.J., May 16.—Glenmont, 
the many-gabled mansion where Thomas A. 
Edison lived from 1886 until his death in 
1931, was opened to the public as a national 
museum today. 

The 4-story, 23-room house is set in 13% 
elaborately landscaped acres in exclusive 
Llewellyn Parks. Its impressive furnishings 
1959. The spacious foyer is paneled with 
quartered oak, and the grand staircase is of 
red mahogany. 

Only the first two floors have been opened 
to visitors by the National Park Service, 
which has had custody of the property since 
1959. The spacious foyer is paneled with 
quartered oak, and the grand staircase is 
of red mahogany. 

Portieres of luxurious cut brown velvet on . 
gold satin hang in a small library containing 
several hundred volumes, some in first edi- 
tions. The reception room contains a small 
pipe organ, used by Mr. Edison and his wife. 

The walls of the downstairs drawing room, 
in which the Edisons did their formal enter- 
taining, are covered with yellow damask. A 
carved marble fireplace dominates the 
paneled dining room. Here also stands a 
large breakfront with Venetian glass. 

A combination library-living room on the 
second floor was regarded by the Edisons as 
their private retreat. Its walls are lined with 
personal memorabilia and books. Prominent 
throughout the house, besides gifts from 
notables all over the world, are portraits and 
photographs of the Edisons and their chil- 
dren. 

About a half mile away, also in West 
Orange, is the Edison Laboratory National 
Monument, which was established as part of 
the National Park System in 1956. Here are 
housed the first phonograph, early motion 
picture equipment, various types of incan- 
descent lamps and other Edison inventions 
and experiments. 

Today’s first sightseers included .a Golden 
Age group frem the Jersey City housing 
development and students from Thomas A. 
Edison Junion High School in West Orange. 

Special arrangements have been made by 
the National Parks Service and the pro- 
prietors of Llewellyn Park, Inc., to open the 
private residential area to the public on a 
continuing basis for the first time in more 
than a century. Tickets for the museum 
are available only at the Edison Laboratory, 
at Main Street and Lakeside Avenue. 

Tuesdays have been reserved for groups 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The general public 
may visit from Wednesdays through Satur- 
days during the same hours. Museum tours 
are conducted on the hour. The laboratory 
is open Tuesdays through Saturdays from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

[From the Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N.J., 
June 3, 1961] 


EpIson Honors 


This is a banner year for Thomas A. 
Edison, though he has been dead for three 
decades. Earlier this spring he became one 
of three Americans thought worthy to be 
admitted to the hall of fame. Now the man- 
sion in West Orange where he spent the 
last 45 years of his life has been opened as 
a national museum. 
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This makes two Edison shrines. For some 
years his birthplace in Milan, Ohio, has been 
maintained as a museum. As he lived there 
only the first 3 or 4 years of his life, the 
exhibits illustrate not his career but the 
surroundings and occupations of a small 
Midwestern town in the 1850's. 

Edison was not a pure scientist but an 
intensely -practical man. His inventive 
career started at 16, most of his early 
acaievements being shortcuts useful to his 
work as a telegrapher. 

His best work was done between 1870 and 
1880, after which time most of his inventions 
were variations on something previously de- 
vised. All in all, he was an inventive giant 
almost without peer. Moreover, it seems 
unlikely that his fame as an inventor will 
ever be surpassed. The Edisons of today are 
apt to work for—and to be submerged in— 
large corporations that do not foster in- 
dividuality. 

[From the Morning Call (Paterson, N.J.) 
June 5, 1961] 


EDISON IN THE HALL OF FAME 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, 
which is located on the Bronx campus of 
New York University, is a unique institu- 
tion. Elections are held every 5 years, and 
only US. citizens of the utmost distinction 
who have been deceased for at least 25 years 
are eligible. 

Thus far 89 citizens have been elected for 
enshrinement. A bronze bust of one of the 
greatest of these will be unveiled at a cere- 
mony on June 4. He is Thomas Alva Edi- 
sen—inventor of the first practical electric 
light, the phonograph, the motion picture 
camera, and almost innumerable other in- 
novations, among them 39 devices to improve 
the battle strength of our Navy. His “Edison 
Effect” lamps, in 1880, revealed the funda- 
mental principle on which the modern art 
of electronics rests. 

A member of the committee of 27 eminent 
educators, scientists, and industrialists who 
nominated Edison for this honor said, “There 
is probably no area of the life we live today 
that was not in some way shaped by the 
remarkable creativity of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son. - Like most Americans of my genera- 
tion, I grew up admiring this man as just 
about the greatest inventor of all time. 
Today I am even more amazed when I con- 
sider Just how much he did accomplish.” 

Take, for instance, his invention of the 
incandescent light, coupled as it was with 
@ comprehensive system for generating and 
distributing power. The end result of this, 
a great industry which serves virtually every 
individual and organization and enterprise 
in the Nation, and has contributed immeas- 
urably to our living and working standards, 
to the reduction of human labor in the 
home, on the farm, and in industry, and to 
the development of constructive leisure. 

Edison was an individualist. He worked 
in a nation dedicated to the ideal of individ- 
ual freedom and opportunity. Every Ameri- 
can can feel pride as he joins great com- 
patriots in the hall of fame. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have 


been a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee since 1957. Dur- 
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ing this time many controversial issues 
have been before the committee. The 
Speaker assigned me to this committee 
at my request. With so many working 
people in our district, I wanted to be a 
member of the committee dealing with 
their problems. Also, having a deep in- 
terest in education, I knew I would en- 
joy the opportunity to work on legisla- 
tion in this field. 

When controversial labor bills were 
before the committee, I listened to all 
the testimony and then decided what 
would be most beneficial for the Nation 
and the people I represent. As a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have always felt it was 
my responsibility to represent the best 
interests of my district. 

In 1957 the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee reported out a Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill which eventually came to the 
floor of the Congress. Like the pending 
bill, it was quite apparent that the com- 
mittee bill did not have the popular sup- 
port of the majority of the American 
people. After meeting with President 
Eisenhower, I offered a bill which was 
fair and adequate as a substitute. This 
bill was based on proven need, proven 
inability to pay, and full-scale local par- 
ticipation and control. Even that bill 
failed to pass a Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

Now, we are faced with an entirely dif- 
ferent situation—a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic Congress, and a top- 
heavy, drastically unbalanced budget. 
The majority leader in the Senate, the 
majority leader in the House, and the 
President of the United States, however, 
cannot agree on whether or not private 
schools should receive Federal aid. 

At this point, I am inserting the letter 
that was sent to more than 5,000 people 
in my district who wrote me for informa- 
tion on provisions of the proposed Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. Frankly, a 
great many of them, without knowledge 
of the bill, asked me to support President 
Kennedy’s proposal. This was my 
answer: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frrenp: Thank you for your recent 
communication. Please accept my apology 
for the delay in answering. 

There are two subcommittees currently 
holding hearings on education—one on gen- 
eral education, the other on higher learning. 

Frankly, at the present time the issues are 
so clouded that it is impossible to determine 
what legislation will be reported to the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

The President has one point of view and 
the majority leader another. This difference 
of opinion is unfortunate, and may defeat 
all the legislation. They both share the same 
religious faith. However, I will not sit idly 
by and see our country divided on this issue. 

A number of things must be agreed on be- 
fore any general education bill, sponsored by 
the Federal Government, can become law. 

1. Should we extend and expand deficit 
financing to provide funds for education? 

2. If not, should taxes be raised so that the 
budget can be balanced? 

3. What formula should be used in allo- 
cating the newly appropriated funds? 

4. If we are to have deficit financing, how 
large should the deficit be? 

5. Who will determine what program or 
programs the Federal money can be used for 
(construction, teacher salaries, equipment, 
bond retirement, etc.) ? 
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6. Will private schools be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the pregram? 

When the full Education Committee con- 
siders the bill, I intend to speak out as 
clearly asIcan. H is my Judgment that re- 
gardless of what the committee reports, the 
final bill will be written when the entire 
Congress considers the matter. 

Thank you again for your interest. 

Your Congressman, 
WILLIAM H. Ayres. 


In further support of my position, I 
am inserting the following editorial 
which appeared in the Akron Beacon 
Journal, Wednesday, June 7, 1961, en- 
titled “Costly Help.” 

OostLty HELP 


As the issue of Federal aid to education 
moves toward a vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, this fact is worth noting: 

Neither in the Senate debate nor in most 
of the testimony before the legislative 
committees nor in public discussion has 
much attention been given to the basic 
question of whether such help is needed. 

Hours of talk and pages upon pages of 
writing have been devoted to the question 
of whether aid shall be given to parochial 
as well as publie schools. Whether aid shall 
be given to or withheld from racially segre- 
gated schools has been debated. Also, the 
problem of allocations—what formula shall 
be used for distribution to the States? 
Varied views have been offered about con- 
trol. Some say that Federal supervision 
must be avoided; others, that it is inevitable. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT NEED? 


Are schools suffering from lack of money? 

Is there no other place to turn for help? 

The fact of the matter is that most States 
and most school districts have kept pace 
with rising needs and mounting expenses. 

Public school expenditures have risen 114 
times as fast as national income in the last 
10 years. 

Moreover, most States are in better posi- 
tion to raise additional money than is the 
Federal Government. State and local debts, 
in relation to tax revenues, are scarcely half 
as large as the Federal debt. 

We would concede that there are 8 or 10 
States, where personal income is low, which 
justifiably could be given Federal help in 
order to bring educational standards up to 
a decent minimum. 

But most States are fully capable of a 
do-it-yourself program of building and 
operating the schools they need. 

Widely overlooked is the fact that the 
Federal Government doesn’t have any magic 
supply of dollars all its own and available 
to hand out. 

Any dollars which are given the States 
for schools will eventually have to come from 
taxpayers in the 50 States. 

And a well-to-do State, such as Ohio, 
will naturally be paying in much more than 
it gets. Specifically, it has been computed 
that Ohio’s share of the cost of getting $39 
million a year will be nearly $60 million a 
year. In other words, for every $1.50, we'll 
get $1. 

To the extent that Ohio’s public schools 
may need more money, wouldn’t it be better 
to raise it and spend it right at home? At 
least we’d get dollar for dollar. 


This editorial states plainly and logi- 
cally the reasons why I must, in the in- 
terests of the people of the 14th District, 
oppose the Kennedy Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. 


Much of the correspondence received 
on this measure has been from those 
occupationally connected with the edu- 
cation of our children. They are per- 
sonally interested in several aspects of 
the Kennedy proposal. 


et 
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Our teachers, contrary to widely cir- 
culated inferences, will not automati- 
cally receive pay raises through the 
Kennedy aid to education bill. The 
Kennedy bill, for instance, leaves the 
decision of whether or not allocated 
funds will be applied to teachers’ salaries, 
to the individual States. In addition, 
the control of local taxes which have 
always provided, and will continue to 
provide, the bulk of funds used for edu- 
cational purposes, and will remain un- 
der local control. Experience with past 
Federal programs has proven that when 
the Federal Government becomes a par- 
ticipant, the local government, being di- 
rectly subservient to the influence of 
local citizens, tends to withdraw its fi- 
nancial support in proportion to the 
amount of Federal aid granted. If local 
citizens believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for 
school financing, the pressure for local 
tax reduction will be automatic and 
irresistible. 

It is apparent that one of the major 
affects of Federal aid, whether or not it 
benefits teachers’ salaries, will inevitably 
be Federal control of curriculum, teacher 
qualifications, and other aspects of our 
educational system. This is not just 
theory. In 1934, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that it is not only the privilege, but 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise control over func- 
tions in which it is a financial 
contributor. 

It would be far better for the Ohio 
Education Association and similar or- 
ganizations in States which have done a 
good job of improving their educational 
systems, to offer their support to a pro- 
posal advanced at the States Governors 
Conference. Under their proposal a 
percentage of personal mcome taxes 
paid to the Federal Government would be 
returned to the State and earmarked for 
education. If adequate funds cannot 
be raised at the local level, it is primarily 
because the Federal Government has 
preempted local sources of tax revenue. 

I cannot support a bill such as the 
Kennedy bill which would cost taxpayers 
in my district $1.50 to earn a dollar in 
Federal aid. 

I can, and will support a proposal that 
would return dollar for dollar value on 
Federal funds local taxpayers have al- 
ready paid. If there is a need for more 
school funds, and in some areas of Ohio 
there may well be, for education of our 
children, then let us be in favor of a 
plan that is economically sound—and 
morally right. 

Let us keep our tax dollars working 
for us at home and not dilute them 
through a vast, rambling Federal bu- 
reaucracy with its attendant waste and 
inefficiency. Let us not let the Federal 
Government dictate to us what it wants 
our children to learn—let us control our 
educational processes as we have in the 
past. America grew to greatness under 
a free and independent educational sys- 
tem. Let us not bridle our children with 
the bit of Federal regimentation. The 
choice is still ours. Let us keep this 
portion or our priceless, traditional, and 
invaluable heritage. 
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The Right Hand of God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article pre- 
pared by Mr. Angelos Terzakis of Athens, 
Greece. 

In April of this year, the College of 
Emporia, Kans., presented the world 
premiere in English of the modern Greek 
drama “Theophano,” by Mr. Terzakis, 
who is an outstanding playwright in 
Greece today. 

This was Mr. Terzakis’ first visit to 
the United States and upon his return 
to Athens, he wrote some of his impres- 
sions of Emporia and Kansas which he 
entitled “The Right Hand of God.” 

Mr. Terzakis has said in words what 
we in Kansas have always known. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT HAND OF GoD 

“Where do men go to find life?” In the 
great centers. There, where flesh and bone 
are crushed together, where the air becomes 
rare, full of stagnation, expensive and un- 
healthy, where avarice dominates, where 
commonality abounds, where man loses his 
méasurements and becomes a monster. 

I understand very well my friends, who 
returning from America, told me that they 
couldn’t live there. The way of life there 
does not please them. They had visited the 
big cities. They had experienced the fever 
of New York or Chicago. Oh, how I bless 
my fate that presented me a less ambitious 
opportunity. I had the privilege and joy 
to spend 15 days living without the glamor- 
ous tones of an American big city. 

The real life of a country has nothing to 
do with its windows (New York, Chicago, 
etc.). This life is so superb in quality in 
contrast to the windows. This is because 
the big city in the final analysis, despite its 
attempt to present local color, is losing its 
essence. The impurities that find refuge 
in them, disforms them. The rushing, push- 
ing, and panting manages to poison their 
blood. What could you expect from these 
monstrous blocks where even the air, a basic 
element of our life, ceases to be natural? 
Yes, the air, the breath of God, becomes 
poisonous. You breathe this air constantly 
and your inner world changes you. But 
here in this blessed corner of the earth the 
air smells fresh with the fragrance of new 
mown hay. 

Here the atmosphere elevates the soul 
and leads your soul to distant memories far 
behind the individual, personal life and re- 
minds you of “Paradise Lost.” This peace- 
ful city, which carries the name “Emporia,” 
represents a quite different picture from 
what a European observer is accustomed to 
seeing in the European mosaic. Nothing 
crowded; no cement cities; here an endless 
park; adorned with lovely dwellings which 
are charming and joyful; no fences separate 
neighbors; all things coexist in harmonious 
company. 

I am thinking of the ambiguous picture 
we have from our distance about life in 
America. In this blessed city where people 
sleep without locking their doors, where 
children leave their bicycles overnight on 
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the grass, I recollect the idea we have of a 
country dominated by gangsters. This is 
the distortion of the windows, but it is also 
the bitter fruit of the many senseless pic- 
tures offered by Hollywood. 

Not that there are no gangsters in Chi- 
cago, but the gangsters do not represent 
America. America is represented by the 
people of Kansas who look at you innocently 
and with faith. People smile at you on the 
street even though you are a total stranger 
to them and wholeheartedly offer you their 
hand and believe whatever you say for the 
sole reason that you said it. Deep, remote 
from the noisy megatropolisis, the genuine 
heart of America functions. 

Your soul relaxes seeing so many open 
sincere faces. One accustomed to the heart- 
less indifferences of foreign countries, to 
the cold, and neutral glances that pass you, 
one is surprised upon entering a store to 
realize that people look at you with warm 
interest, almost tenderly, and ask about 
your country proving that they care for you. 

This may be rationalized by the remote- 
ness of the Midwest and the fact that a 
foreigner is a rarity there. This is not the 
ease. And even if this virtue is a result of 
being remote, then they are truly blessed 
by God. They revive in you faith and love 
to man that this century is passionately 
struggling to destroy. 

I have visited large countries where men, 
if they don’t ignore you, are cynical, and 
never attempt to descend from the icy stage 
of their political superiority to communicate 
with you. Or simply, they treat you in an 
undignified manner. Or they present you 
with an artificial politeness, paid, and 
mechanical. 

In Kansas, nothing of this sort. Not once 
during any stay in Kansas, and it is hard 
to say how many I met, did I meet anyone 
displaying indifference, cynicism, and an af- 
fected politeness. The adornment of the 
American is the simplicity of his heart. And 
in this sense he is a genuine humanitarian. 


Here I met men and women who had never 
visited New York and, even more surpris- 
ing, they do not intend or desire to do so. 
You realize this and feel very happy. In 
the souls of these people the virus of flight 
and escapism does not enter. The truth is 
that this State offers to its people every- 
thing; namely, health, humanitarian con- 
cepts of life, comfort, education, vitality, and 
peace. In this great State there is no feel- 
ing that you live hidden from God, but quite 
the contrary, “in the right hand of God.” 





House Resolution 211—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNnGRESSOINAL 
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RecorD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 

Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
‘and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Passaic, N.J., June 3, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate and commend you on your ef- 
forts for captive nations resolution. 

This is from Slovak Newspapermen’s Asso- 
ciation of America of which I am president. 

JOSEPH G. PRUSA. 
CLEVELAND, On10, May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sir: The House Resolution 211 sub- 
mitted by you to the House on March 8, 1961, 
—e the serious attention of all Ameri- 


With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals, it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
M. LawrRiw. 


MouNT VERNON, WASH., 
June 2, 1961. 
Hon. Danie. J. Fioop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE FLoOop: Permit me 
to congratulate you on having introduced 
a resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
These nations have long been ignored in 
our country, and your action is to be com- 
mended. 

The Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve as an information-gathering body on 
the non-Russian nations and would throw a 
constant spotlight upon Soviet policies to- 
ward these peoples. Possibly the scrutiny 
to which the committee would subject So- 
viet policy could ultimately have some effect 
upon that policy. The committee would 
also perform a great service in informing 
the American public as well as U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials regarding the actual state 
of affairs within the captive nations. I am 
writing my Congressman, Representative 
YJacK WESTLAND, requesting that he gave 
your resolution his serious consideration and 
active support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wasy. SoLima. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211, submitted to the House on March 8, 
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1961 by you as Congressman of Pennsylvania, 
draws our highest praise. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which commu- 
nism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
MARKE TEMNIUK. 


PAULI-HESLIN FUEL Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1, 1961. 
Re House Resolution 211. 
Congressman DANIEL FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We heard 

about the above resolution on Dean Man- 
ion’s radio broadcast and we are for it 100 
percent plus. 

We have asked our Congressmen to join 
you in its sponsorship: Congressman REuvuss, 
Congressman ZABLOSKI. 

Certainly something should be done along 
these lines and we hope you are successful 
in getting some action. 

Our very best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. Hes.in, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1961. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: At the present moment, 
when Russian propaganda is making such 
progress all over the world, particularly in 
case of the new African nations, it is high 
time for American citizens to wake up to 


_ all the dangers involved and, at the same 


time, to study the true nature of Russian 
imperialism, its problems, and its weaknesses. 

The House Resolution 211, submitted by 
you in the House on March 8, 1961, is of great 
importance at this time. 

I vigorously support this resolution and 
I am hopeful that you will get all the nec- 
essary support. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
M. PoHLIp. 
UKRAINIAN EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., June 2, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Ukrainian 
Evangelical Alliance of North America wishes 
to congratulate you on your bold and far- 
sighted move in introducing the resolution 
calling for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. Needless to say, such 
a committee is long overdue. One of the 
greatest problems confronting our Nation 
today is the Soviet Union, a prison house of 
many nations and peoples. These nations, 
ever eager and wanting to escape Soviet Rus- 
sian slavery and despotism, constitute per- 
ennial weaknesses of the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, it is to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses, and work to multiply 
them. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on the various enslaved nations in the 
U.SS.R., which information could be made 
available to the US. Government and its 
various agencies. Its main function, how- 
ever, would be to inform the American peo- 
ple and the world at large on the state of 
affairs behind the Iron Curtain and assist 
the government in formulating its policies 
with respect to the captive nations. We are 
writing our Congressman, Mr. JoHN LEsIN- 
SKI, asking him to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WLADIMIR Borowsky, 
Executive Secretary. 
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‘ CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sir: The House Resolution 211 
which you submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves our serious attention. Its 
aim is to establish a special Committee on 
Captive Nations, the function of which 
would be to “conduct an inquiry into and 
a study of all the captive non-Russian na- 
tions, which includes those in the Soviet 
Union and Asia, with particular reference 
to the moral and legal status of red totali- 
tarian control over them, facts concerning 
conditions existing in these nations and the 
means by which the United States can assist 
them by peaceful processes in their present 
plight and in their aspirations to regain their 
national and individual freedom.” 

Therefore the new Resolution 211 should 
get the full support of the Congress and the 
American people. 

Yours truly, 

PeTRO HUPALOWSKY. 


CLEVELAND, May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sm: You, Hon. Danrezt J. Fioop of 
Pennsylvania, have drafted a resolution to 
create a special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

I strongly support this resolution. 

The existence of such a committee means 
that we are ever mindful of the captivity of 
these nations and that we shall never ac- 
quiesce in its permanence. 

Its existence will give the lie to the wish- 
ful statements made by Khrushchev and 
other Moscow tyrants that the United 
States has retracted its policy of liberation. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETRO RAJCA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 22, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 submitted by you to the House on March 
8, 1961 is of great importance at this cru- 
cial time. It calls on Americans to study 
the plight of the Soviet-dominated nations, 
and among other things, it states the ne- 
cessity of defeating the worldwide myth of 
the Russian propaganda about the unity of 
the Soviet empire. To accomplish a perma- 
nent and careful study of this important 
problem this resolution calls for the estab- 
lishment of a special Captive Nations Com- 
mittee in order to fight Russian communism 
with a right weapon. 

Therefore Resolution No. 211 should get 
the full support of Congress as it does from 
the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sreran Dzrusa. 





Future Business Leaders Meet in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to greet students and their spon- 
sors from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana who were in Washing- 
ton this week to attend the national con- 
vention of the Future Business Leaders 
of America. The interest taken by these 
young people in preparing themselves for 
the responsibilities of leadership they 
will assume in the business field is grati- 
fying and inspiring and the students and 
their instructors are to be commended 
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and congratulated over the benefits be- 
ing derived from this valuable training. 

Attending the convention from schools 
in the congressional district I have the 
honor of representing were: 

Thibodaux High: Miss Sarah Whaley, 
sponsor; Nellie Naquin, Janice Dufrene, 
Jane Rome. 

Scott High: Mrs. Lena B. Trahan, 
sponsor; Samuel Ardoin, Carole Mar- 
tinez, Patricia Ann Sonnier, Jane Pitt. 

Lafayette Senior High: Mrs. F. J. Nu- 
gent, sponsor; Sandra Comeaux, June 
Boudreaux. 

Carencro High: Mrs. W. W. deVal- 
court, sponsor; Michael Landry, Claude 
Kenneson, Wayne Prejean, Sarah Ann 
Comeaux, Frances Breaux, Judy Hutch- 
inson, Gayle Brasseaux, Christine Arcen- 
eaux, Jeanette Martin, Robley Richard, 
Luke Coussan, Morgan Landry. 

Judice High: Mrs. Charles C. Mouton, 
sponsor; Judy Smith, Minnie LaCour, 
Janette Broussard. 

Morgan City High: Miss Bobbye Trich- 
el, sponsor; Mike E. Mangham, Eugene 
Weber, Steve Loeb. 

Accompanying the group from Scott 
High School were Mrs. Annalee Aber- 
crombie and son, Drew, and accompany- 
ing the Carencro High School group 
were Mrs. Leon Comeaux, Mrs. George 
Cage, Mrs. George Duplex, Mrs. Ralph 
Prejean, Mrs. Hilary Burleigh, Mrs. Les- 
ter Breaux. 

Members of the school groups and 
those making the trip to Washington 
with them were joined on a tour of the 
Capitol, where they attended sessions of 
the House and Senate, by Miss Ernestine 
Landry, Mrs. J. B. White and Miss Anita 
Landry, of Lafayette, and Miss Jennifer 
Landry of Lake Charles. 





I'd Rather be Red Than Dead: Will Free 
Americans Ever Sink So Low? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial by Ted Duffield in the Bureau 
County Republican, Princeton, Il., dated 
June 1, 1961, be reprinted in its entirety 
in the Appendix of the REcorp: 

I’>D RaTHER BE RED THAN DEAD: WILL FREE 
AMERICANS Ever Sink So Low? 
(By Ted Duffield) 

“I'd rather be Red than dead.” That chills 
you, doesn’t it, even if it’s only a quoted 
statement of what some US. citizens may 
believe they will say if and when Commu- 
nists take control of this country. 

The Reverend Roy E. Crawford slipped that 
point of view, as a bad example, into his 
challenging sermon to the Princeton High 
School graduating class of 1961 Sunday 
night. At least one listener partially rose 
from his seat and muttered angrily when the 
preacher—wholly disassociated from that 
idea—quoted it. The Reverend Mr. Craw- 
ford’s sermon was an excellently conceived 
discussion of the Communist peril. 
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How one stands on communism is diffi- 
cult to formulate in one’s own mind. It 
would be different if the question were: 
“Where do you stand on communism?” 

Nearly everybody could answer the latter 
question: “I’m against it.” But how do you 
stand? Are you confident but apprehensive, 
still sure that everything will work out all 
right? Are you willing to compromise and 
to say that one should love his neighbor and 
therefore Communists and non-Commu- 
nists should live in peaceful coexistence? 
Are you ready to take a stronger stand, mili- 
tantly suspicious of every move that gives 
comfort to Communist infiltrators in our 
land? Or are you ready for the extreme 
stand taken by those who are members of 
or sympathizers with the John Birch 
Society and other movements which often 
go to embarrassing extremes in seeking to 
alert the public to the Communist menace? 

Our status in the world today demands 
that a loyal citizen of the United States has 
to be in one of these categories or in some- 
thing in between. 

And, for survival, it can’t be too mild a 
position. For effectiveness, it probably 
should be less than the most extreme anti- 
Communist position. 

To these adult ears, the points made by 
the Reverend Mr. Crawford at the bacca- 
laureate services seemed to be a case of tell- 
ing young people—and their elders—some 
things they needed to hear. 

To some of the students, the approach 
seemed extreme. One asked: “What does he 
expect us to do? There’s only 100 graduates, 
and we’re young.” 

He and all of ‘us expect them to grow up 
faster than their elders did; he and all of us 
expect them to guard more jealously than 
their elders did the best way of life yet de- 
vised for freedom and economic progress of 
the individual. He and all of us hope they 
will somehow develop the creativeness to de- 
vise new ways of controlling the Communist 
menace, will develop the judgment to make 
@ proper mixture of eternal vigilance and 
respect for the viewpoints of others, will de- 
velop the pride in our way of life that will 
drive them to achieve the two objectives 
previously mentioned. 

Yes, that’s a big order for only a hundred 
or so 17- and 18-year-olds. But it’s not too 
early to start being alert to the very real 
danger that faces this country—less from 
military (or space) invasion than by boring 
from within. 

Americans who have preceded these gradu- 
ates have been too much concerned with 
creature comfort, with status symbols, with 
a spectator concept of public affairs, world, 
national, State, and local. 

It’s time a great many Americans began 
thinking and acting differently. Probably 
these 100 graduates cannot change America, 
but if they approach adulthood with an at- 
titude more realistic than the recent example 
set before them, there will be at least 100 
Americans who won’t have to make a des- 
peration change in their outlook between 
now and Khrushchev’s alleged fateful day in 
1973. 





The Battle for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, an 
editorial from the News and Courier of 


Charleston, S.C., dated June 13, 1961 en- 
titled ‘“‘The Battle for America,” should, 
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I think, be brought to the attention of 
Members of the Senate. 

This editorial is one of the most ex- 
cellent I have ever seen. It can be used 
as a guide to any citizen on how to fight 
to preserve American traditions and in- 
stitutions against the encroachment of 
foreign ideals. 

The author of this editorial has dis- 
played a keen insight into the battle 
for preservation of American traditions 
and institutions, and gives us all a chal- 
lenge and certainly the opportunity to 
render a service to our country, regard- 
less of position in life. In substance 
this editorial states that it would be a 
grave mistake for people to pull out of 
organizations simply because leftwingers 
have gained a beachhead. 

The editorial states in part: 

Good Americans cannot afford to quit. 
When they struggle for correct ideas in 
clubs, alumni gatherings and church groups, 
they are struggling for their country. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BATTLE FoR AMERICA 


The question “But what can we join?” is 
popping up more and more in the conversa- 
tion of Americans concerned about their 
country. 

The common topic of conversation at fam- 
ily get-togethers and other meetings is the 
leftward drift of the United States. Good 
citizens are alarmed at the spread of dan- 
gerous ideas that have in them seeds of 
destruction for this country. They are 
shocked when they read that a prominent 
theologian such as Reinhold Neibubhr signs 
an appeal condemning strong US. action 
against Communist Cuba. They are dis- 
turbed when they find that some scientists 
in U.S. universities attend conferences sub- 
sidized by Cyrus Eaton, friend cf the Soviet 
Union, who has only good things to say 
about this country’s enemies. They are 
embittered when they discover that a vast 
campaign has been organized to discredit 
an Official committee of Congress which 
probes Communist activities. 

These good Americans rightly conclude 
that something is rotten. They have had 
about all the liberal-leftism they will take. 
Moreover, they realize that the paracommu- 
nists not only exist but are well-organized. 
This high degree of organization makes the 
leftists only more aggressive in pushing their 
ideas in local communities. 

Some people, of course, despair at the sit- 
uation. When they encounter leftism and 
realize what it is, they feel angry but help- 
less. They announce that they will stop at- 
tending meetings of the organization that 
they believe is infiltrated. 

This is precisely what the leftists want. 
They want the hard core conservatives to get 
out of the clubs, organizations and cdéngre- 
gations where they are strong. In that way, 
the cliques of leftists can take over each 
and every organization. 

It often happens. that leftists are the most 
articulate members of an organization. They 
have read the socialist literature and been 
trained in breaking down the arguments of 
good Americans. The politically untrained 
conservative feels defeated and unable to 
compete. 

The thing to remember is: Don’t pull out 
of an organization because liberal-leftists 
have won a beachhead and are eloquent in 
winning people to their side. Good Ameri- 
cans can’t afford to quit. When they 
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struggle for correct ideas in clubs, alumni 
gatherings and church groups, they are 
struggling for their country. The worldwide 
revolution is not in some distant country. 
It is right here in our midst. A debate 
in a small organization is a vital part of the 
overall struggle to preserve the Christian 
civilization of the Western World. This may 
be hard to realize, but it is a fact. Leftists 
hope to dominate every bit of organizational 
activity in the country, thereby conquering 
the United States from within. 

Liberal-leftists have many assets. They 
know the literature of revolution and they 
have powerful journals on their side. There 
is an interlocking directorate of liberal-left- 
ist outfits, from the Fund for the Republic 
to the National Council of Churches, which 
pumps dangerous ideas into all areas of 
American life. 

Victory for the good Americans depends 
on individual courage, steadfastness and 
willingness to learn the facts and arguments 
sustaining the U.S. way of life. But the 
individual also needs help. 

To this end, like-minded citizens should 
join together in each group. They should 
share their knowledge and resolution. They 
should study the tactics and overall strategy 
of the liberal-leftists. 

Beyond this, conservative Americans 
should look for help from large organizations 
which have made a speciality of countering 
Communists, their allies, and dupes. These 
organizations can provide the literature and 
the understanding of the big issues that con- 
front this country. But don’t forget: This 
is a battle for the future of America. 

Victory will go to those who are the most 
dedicated and who are willing to give all 
to their cause. If the conservatives do what 
they must do, the American cause will 
prevail. 





Every Handout Means All Dig Deeper 
Into Their Tax Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, when 
will Mr. and Mrs. Public learn there is 
no Santa Claus in Government? 

National defense is inherently a func- 
tion of the Federal Government. Some 
people are of the opinion that the cost 
is too great. All agree it is essential and 
must be continued, and probably ex- 
panded under present unsettled condi- 
tions. 

Increased spending for welfare and 
all aid programs, belongs in a completely 
different category. Practically every 
welfare program conducted at the Fed- 
eral level can be done more efficiently 
and at a lesser cost at the State and 
local levels. Pennsylvanians should 
realize that for every $1 received in sub- 
sidies or benefits, they pay pretty close 
to $1.50 for that privilege. 

The following editorial from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch stresses the importance 
of divorcing national defense from wel- 
fare programs: 

Ask Wuat You Can Do For Your Country 

Although President Kennedy received less 
than 50 percent of the vote cast in Novem- 
ber, we would venture to declare that his 
popularity had soared since then—at least 
up until a few weeks ago. 
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Starting with his much quoted inaugura- 
tion speech and continuing with his latest 
radio-TV address to the Nation, the Presi- 
dent has been sounding like a leader who 
knew how to meet the issues of the times. 

Kennedy’s words inspired confidence— 
words like “ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

Our President rallied the Nation to a spirit 
of sacrifice by pointing out “the complacent, 
the self-indulgent, the soft societies” of the 
world will be swept away before the Com- 
munist tide. 

Then came disillusionment. 

President Kennedy presented his domestic 
program to Congress, a program vastly bound 
in welfare state concepts. 

The Kennedy spending plan reportedly 
adds up to $11 billion more for welfare items, 
compared to $4 billion more for defense. 

Now we're sure Americans would willingly 
pay another $15 billion for defense if they 
were asked. But they haven’t been asked. 

What taxpayers are being urged to do is 
support the President’s domestic program to 
the hilt in a time of international crises. 

Is Federal aid to education vital to na- 
tional survival? Is vastly expanded housing 
vital to survival? Is a medical program un- 
der social security vital to national survival? 

As long as President Kennedy calls for 
sacrifice to keep America free, he will gain 
the support of the American people. But he 
must not attempt to tie a pork-barrel politi- 
cal program at home to international issues. 

People just will not sacrifice—or pay more 
taxes—to push Kennedy’s political pet 
theories. 





Congressman Lane’s Statement Before 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in Support 
of His Bill, H.R. 700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following, which is part of 
my statement before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee on June 13, 1961, in 
support of H.R. 700, my bill to remove 
the discrimination that operates against 
disabled veterans under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. THOmas J. LANE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, IN Support OF H.R. 700, To EsTas- 
LISH A 1-YEAR PERIOD FOR THE ACQUISITION 
OF NATIONAL SERVICE LiFe INSURANCE BY IN- 
DIVIDUALS SUFFERING FroM a SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITY, JUNE 13, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of H.R. 700 is to remove 
the discrimination that operates against 
disabled veterans under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act. At the outset, we 
should recognize that there must be some 
difference between Government insurance 
for veterans and private insurance for civil- 
ians. It is standard practice for insurance 
companies to reject an application for life 
insurance when the applicant, upon exami- 
nation, is found to have a disability. 

I do not believe that the U.S. Government 
should follow such practices in denying cov- 
erage to disabled veterans of its military 
service. Their disabilities were caused by 
that service, and the Government has the 
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moral duty to approve their applications for 
national service life insurance. In many 
cases, these disabilities were suffered by 
servicemen and women who neglected to 
take out insurance. In other instances, the 
disabilities were established after they had 
been separated from service, and it was too 
late for them to acquire such coverage. 

According to the standards of good health 
that guide the Administrator, a veteran 
with a service-connected disability of 10 per- 
cent or more cannot qualify for NSLI. 
There seems to be a conflict between dis- 
ability compensation and life insurance, 
whereby the presence of one rules out the 
other. Although these veterans receive 
monthly compensation at varying rates, 
neither they nor their survivors have any 
life-insurance protection as veterans to take 
care of those obligations that follow death. 

There is irony in the fact that other vet- 
erans, and particularly those without any 
disabilities, are protected. Disabled veterans 
cannot qualify for any type of conventional 
life insurance—public or private. As a re- 
sult of their sacrifices for the defense of our 
Nation and all of its people, these veterans 
find themselves in the paradoxical position 
where their own Government does not con- 
sider them a good “risk” for life insurance. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 overestimated the projected mortality 
rate of veterans. This, plus the advances of 
medical science that have lengthened the 
average life span of veterans, led to an over- 
charge on premiums paid. As a result, a 
large surplus was built up in the fund. To 
reduce this, a special insurance dividend will 
be paid this summer to veterans holding na- 
tional service life insurance or U.S. Govern- 
ment life insurance. The administration 
has announced that there will be special re- 
funds on premiums paid by 4.8 million 
World War II veterans, and 200,000 veterans 
of World War I. These will be in addition 
to the regular insurance dividends paid 
earlier. Korean veterans were offered less 
attractive national service life insurance con- 
tracts. No dividends would accrue for the 
nondisabled. A large surplus in the revolv- 
ing fund developed. The availability of such 
insurance terminated on December 31, 1956. 

I bring out these facts to show that the 
funds are “over-healthy” and would not, un- 
der any circumstances, be jeopardized by 
the proposal to make this insurance avail- 
able to veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

H.R. 700 will permit for 1 year after enact- 
ment, the granting of national service iife 
insurance to such veterans, and will permit 
veterans with service-connected disabilities 
less than total, a “grace period” of 1 year 
to obtain disability income protection under 
national service life insurance. 

Obviously, this will apply only to a lim- 
ited number of veterans out of the whole 
veteran population who, by reason of 
wounds, injuries and diseases suffered as a 
result of their military service, are most 
worthy of this protection. 

It provides that such veterans will have 
the opportunity for 1 year, to come under 
the coverage of national service life insur- 
ance upon payment of the specified pre- 
miums. 





Housing Bill Is Irresponsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
commit the people of this Nation to more 
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social planning and welfarism in the 
field of housing, we should take stock 
of what we are actually doing. We are 
taking irresponsible action which will 
mortgage the incomes of our children 
and grandchildren for generations to 
come. Just how irresponsible this action 
will be is summed up in the editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal which I 
include at this point: 
House WITHOUT FOUNDATION 


So many things are wrong with the hous- 
ing bill in Congress that it would be im- 
possible to catalog them here. But if 
there is a word that sums up these pro- 
posals, it is irresponsibility. 

The version passed by the Senate this 
week, incorporating most of President Ken- 
nedy’s requests, would cost more than $6.1 
billion which a debt and deficit-ridden Gov- 
ernment obviously cannot afford. In some 
respects the bill reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, with its 40- 
odd amendment, is even more reckless. 

One of these amendments would more 
than double, to over $1.5 billion, the ad- 
ministration’s request for the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’s special assist- 
ance fund. Another amendment would boost 
from $50 million to $650 million the ad- 
ministration’s request for ‘community facil- 
ities.” The House committees’ minority 
report calls this provision, among other 
things, a needless federalization of munici- 
pal finance. 

But the provision which seems to us to 
set the tone of the bill as a whole is the 
key one concerning housing for families of 
“modest” incomes; that is, in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 a year range. The White House asked 
Federal Housing Administration insurance 
of 40-year mortgages, with no downpayment, 
on homes costing up to $15,000. The Sen- 
ate finally stuck in a token-downpayment 
requirement, but even this small sop to 
responsibility may well disappear before the 
bill becomes law. 

Certainly a case can be made that the 
community should try to provide tolerable 
housing for the truly indigent, despite the 
considerable abuses associated with public 
housing in practice. But when it comes to 
this sort of “assistance” for people of mod- 
erate incomes, we are leaving the standards 
of prudence far behind. 

By definition, people of moderate incomes 
do not need public assistance. What the 
Government is in effect saying with this 
proposal is that if such a family does not 
have exactly the house of its heart’s desire, 
it is the duty of Government to help pro- 
vide that house. That is a concept of Gov- 
ernment which has no place in any system 
short of socialism. 

Consider, moreover, the demoralizing im- 
plications of the aid. One of the soundest 
principles of homeownership is that the 
buyer have an equity in his property; this 
is abandoned in the administration propo- 
sal. The authorization of 40-year mort- 
gages is no less flagrant a departure from 
prudent lending procedures; on that basis, 
to mention just one objection, it has been 
estimated that the $15,000 home would cost 
the borrower something like $38,000 before 
he owned it, if it or he lasted that long. 

To call such proposals by the name of 
assistance is to debase the language; they 
are nothing but an invitation to folly. Un- 
fortunately that approach is typical of the 
whole bill. 

For what is the broad housing problem 
this bill is supposed to remedy? Certainly 
this country is not up against a general 
housing shortage requiring the slam-bang 
measures Of desperation in this catchall 
bill. There is increasing evidence that hous- 
ing is catching up with demand; in some 
places, plain evidence of overbuilding and 
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excessive speculation. Into this market the 
Government proposes to pour new billions 
for everything from public housing to farm 
and college housing. The one clearly dis- 
cernible effect would be massive new infla- 
tion of a market in no need of stimulus. 

And what is the fiscal background against 
which these huge new expenditures must be 
viewed? It is that of a Government increas- 
ing its spending for all conceivable domes- 
tic, military, and foreign programs, of a 
Government plunging ever deeper into defi- 
cits and debt. Even if the housing bill 
were otherwise desirable, it would not do in 
such circumstances. As the House commit- 
tee minority puts it, the “overriding issue 
in this housing bill is the issue of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. The bill contains excessive 
budget spending authorizations. The bill 
contains unsound and unnecessary provi- 
sions.” 

We are not sure it is still possible to hope 
that some wisdom will be instilled into this 
measure. But as it is, the country ought 
to know that the administration and Con- 
gress are heedlessly slapping together a 
house without foundation. 





Twenty-first Anniversary Russian Occu- 
pation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at a mass meeting of American citi- 
zens of Baltic descent in Racine, Wis., on 
June 11, protesting the forceful occupa- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
by Soviet Russia on June 15, 1940. 


This is an important opportunity to 
remind the peoples of these three Baltic 
nations that we have not forgotten them 
or the justice of their cause, that we are 
keeping faith, and we protest the illegal 
annexation of these countries by Soviet 
Russia. 


The 86th Congress struck a powerful 
blow for the cause of national independ- 
ence and freedom when it approved the 
Captive Nations Week resolution. That 
resolution stands as a clear and chal- 
lenging statement of basic American 
foreign policy objectives toward all na- 
tions submerged by Russian Communist 
imperialism. It serves official notice 
that we shall not rest until each and 
every captive nation has regained its 
national independence: 

Whereas this occasion marks the 2ist an- 
niversary of the forcible occupation of the 
Baltic nations by Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas it is our never-ending hope that 
the Baltic countries of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia as well as all other captive na- 
tions will again be restored to the community 
of free nations; and 

Whereas the Communist menace continues 
unabated with recent gains in establishing 
a@ base in Cuba, only 90 miles from the shores 
of the United States, creating turmoil and 
chaos in southeast Asia and stalling nuclear 
negotiations in Geneva: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That foreign policy based on 
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vain promises and solemn eloquency fails 
to bring results but is harmful unless backed 
up by words and deeds; and further be it 
Resolved, That unless increased attention 
is given to exposing communism’s false 
claims and promises, the United States will 
continue to lose the cold war in the battle 
for men’s minds; and finally be it 
Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its gratitude to the President of the United 
States and the legislative branch of the 
Government for maintaining steady course 
of foreign policy of nonisecognition the 
forceful incorporation of Baltic States into 
Soviet Union. 
VixkToRAS KAZEMEKAITIS, 
President, Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, Racine Branch. 
VALENTIN JAUNKALNIETIS, 
Latvian Representative. 
Mrs. OLGA MALBE, 
Estonian Representative. 
RACINE, WIS., June 11, 1961. 





Time for Decision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past 2 years, the United States has 
shown itself to be willing to cooperate 
with the U.S.S.R. in the banning of fur- 
ther nuclear testing. Now the time has 
come when we must make a decision in 
the best interests of America. The fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
appeared on June 14 in the New York 
Herald Tribune, is an excellent state- 
ment on the matter: 

Dip COMMUNISTS TRICK Us INTO SUSPENDING 
A-TEsTs? 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, June 13.—The United States 
is still stargazing and moongazing while 
the Soviet Government is gaining its big- 
gest victory below the earth’s surface. 

For 2 years and 7 months now this coun- 
try has voluntarily refrained from any nu- 
clear testing, though there is every indica- 
tion that the Soviets, while professing to 
do likewise, have been cheating. 

Since it is impossible as yet to detect with 
certainty any underground testing of nu- 
clear devices, the experts here believe the 
whole crusade to ban nuclear tests is based 
on a Communist trick to outwit the United 
States. 

Many Members of Congress, including 
Democrats, now are in favor of resuming 
tests. Senator SymMIncton, Democrat of 
Missouri, has suggested that reasons of na- 
tional security and the possibility that the 
Soviet Union has been secretly conducting 
tests are forcing the United States to a re- 
newal of weapon development. He added 
that the Soviet Union might have decided 
not to reach an agreement at the Geneva 
conferences “because of the tremendous uni- 
lateral advantage we had passed over to them 
voluntarily” by declaring a suspension on 
October 31, 1958. 


THE WAY IKE PUT IT 


General Eisenhower—who as President ap- 
proved the voluntary ban—has come out 
now for a resumption of testing. He put 
it this way in a public comment the other 
day in Cincinnati: 

“We cannot very much longer put this 
thing on ice. The time has come when we 
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are going to have to fix a date. I told my 
own people before I left office we were going 
to have to take steps to lay down a date 
where we would no longer be bound by an 
agreement tacit or otherwise. We have al- 
ready made that statement that we are no 
longer bound to abstain from testing, but 
we haven’t yet fixed a date. If we are just 
going to stand here talking this way—and 
while the talking goes on, so far as we know 
their tests may be going on in that vast 
(Russian) interior.” 

President Kennedy has hinted but has not 
flatly stated that there would be a resump- 
tion of testing. He has said the United 
States would continue negotiations at Ge- 
neva as far as possible so that the world 
will know that it is not this country’s fault 
if the talks fail and testing is resumed. 

The whole issue is permeated with hypoc- 
risy. The mere ban on the testing of nuclear 
weapons will not save any country from a 
holocaust. The crusade instigated by the 
Communists throughout the world to stop 
nuclear tests has given a misleading im- 
pression. For the signing of such a treaty 
doesn’t mean that either the United States 
or the Soviet Union would agree not to use 
in the future the nuclear weapons already 
tested or to destroy them altogether so they 
never could be used for inhumane purposes. 

So what is the real motive behind the 


worldwide pressure the Soviets have created 


in order to get a ban on nuclear testing? 
Also, why have they prolonged the negotia- 
tions and set up obstacle after obstacle to 
cause the Western Powers to be deprived of 
any treaty or agreement on a nuclear-test 
ban? There could have been only one ob- 
ject—-to delay the negotiations as long as 
possible while the United States refrained 
voluntarily from any testing. 


STEVENSON ADVOCATED BAN 


The Eisenhower administration at first re- 
sisted such pressure, but the Democrats and 
many persons in the scientific world thought 
much would be gained in the court of world 
opinion by a “unilateral” or voluntary ban. 
At the time Adlai Stevenson first made the 
suggestion when he was running for the 
presidency in 1956, the Republicans, led by 
President Eisenhower, denounced the pro- 
posal. But 2 years later the voluntary-ban 
idea was accepted by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration over the protests of many top 
experts in the Government. On Capitol Hill 
hardly a voice was raised then by Democrats 
in opposition. In fact, they gloated over it 
as a surrender by Mr. Eisenhower to the 
position taken by Mr. Stevenson during the 
1956 campaign. 

What brought about the reversal? There 
is reason to believe that our allies played a 
significant part in forcing the voluntary ban. 
Thus, in England the British Labor Party for 
a long while demanded that a nuclear-test 
ban be imposed and that the storage of nu- 
clear weapons or the establishment of missile 
bases inside Great Britain by the United 
States should be prevented. Lately the 
Labor Party, due to a serious division in its 
ranks on this question, has shown signs of 
wishing to wiggle out of the test-ban issue 
on the political front. 


CONSTANT AGITATION 


In almost every country in the world the 
test-ban idea has been constantly agitated. 
While many pacifists and other sincere per- 
sons have joined in the worldwide movement, 
still it is doubtful whether the crusade could 
have achieved such momentum or far- 
reached scope without Communist funds and 
the inspiration or direct help of the Com- 
munist apparatus in every country. 

Tests conducted below ground involve no 
danger whatsoever. There is no “fallout,” 
the effects of which have beeen grossly exag- 
gerated so as to produce a scare propaganda. 

The recent series of events tends to sup- 
port the belief that the United States has 
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been outmaneuvered by the Communists and 
that valuable time has been lost that should 
have been used to Keep the Soviets from 
getting ahead of us. It could prove more 
important to the safety of the American 
people than exploration of space and pro- 
jected flights to the moon. 





The World Cannot Endure Half Slave and 
Half Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, retired, addressed the 
Lincoln Club in Los Angeles on February 
13 of this year in commemoration of the 
151st anniversary of the birthday of 
our 16th President. The title of his ad- 
dress, based on one of Lincoln’s famous 
phrases, was “The World Cannot En- 
dure Half Slave and Half Free.” 

Admiral Radford pointed out dra- 
matically and effectively the essential 
issues in our struggle against the Com- 
munist conspiracy. He also pointed out 
how essential it is that we maintain a 
strong and eternal vigilance to protect 
our way of life and just as important 
that we recognize communism for what 
it is —an ideology which we cannot ac- 
cept or live with. 

THe WorLD CANNOT ENDURE HALF SLAVE AND 
HALF FREE 
(Speech by Admiral Radford Before the 

Lincoln Club Celebrating 15ist Anni- 

versary of the Birthday of Abraham Lin- 

coln, Los Angeles, Calif., February 13, 

1961) 

In a little less than 3 weeks it will be 100 
years since Abraham Lincoln was first in- 
augurated as President of the United States. 
On his inauguration day, March 4, 1861, 
there was intense bitterness in the Southern 
States. There was discouragement, de- 
spondency, and fear in the North, particu- 
larly in the Eastern States. The security 
of the United States of America was in 
great jeopardy. 

As one who spent most of his adult life 
in the military service of our country and 
who is still most concerned with its security, 
I am certain that not since 1861 has our 
security as a Nation been threatened as it 
is today, 100 years later. 

I grew up in the State of Illinois, the land 
of Lincoln. I therefore cannot help but be 
Lincoln-conscious. Some of my earliest 
recollections concern the celebrations on his 
birthday—and the reading of the Gettys- 
burg Address on the Fourth of July. 

To be Lincoln-conscious is a fine thing 
for a boy growing up in this country. In 
fact, I recommend such a consciousness to 
grownups. America has a heart and she has 
a@ soul. Mr. iLncoln epitomizes that heart 
and soul. No one can read his deep con- 
victions—written in the full er and 
beauty of his own hand without coming to 
that conclusion. 

Even in the Pentagon one cannot escape 
the pen of Lincoln. In the anteroom of the 
Secretary of Defense there hangs a framed 
quote from Mr. Lincoln. Many people, in- 
cluding some in this room like Herb Hoover 
and myself, have paused in that anteroom 
to refresh ourselves with this bit of Lin- 
colnian philosophy so -helpful when one’s 
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policies are under attack. I quote it: “If I 
were to try and read, much less answer all 
the attacks made on me, this shop might as 
well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how, the very best I 
can, and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 
10 angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference.” 

It was Mr. Charles Wilson who framed 
and hung those words, but they have lasted 
through McElroy and Gates. I hardly be- 
lieve that Mr. McNamara will take them 
down singe they express so well the attitude 
any Secretary of Defense must take if he is 
to survive criticism. 

On June 16, 1858, nearly 3 years before 
he became President, Mr. Lincoln made his 
“House Divided” speech. I quote the fa- 
mous passage: “A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. I believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved, I do not expect the house 
to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it 
and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will 
push it forward, till it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.” 

A hundred years later, today, the problem 
is again slavery, the slavery of communism 
which threatens not only the United States 
but the whole free world. Like the United 
States of President Lincoln’s time “the world 
cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free.” And the free world, the only 
bulwark available to stem the Communist 
tide, will lose its freedom on the installment 
plan if it continues to act like a house 
divided against itself. As David Lawrence 
recently said editorially in U.S. News & World 
Report: 

“The free world today seems at times to 
be tormented by a desire to pay almost any 
price to avoid a catastrophe. Yet bitter 
experience tells us that this is the very thing 
that can plunge us into bloody conflict. 

“We are being threatened today in every 
continent in the world, Soviet imperialism 
is trying to subvert government after gov- 
ernment in Latin America, in Africa, in Asia, 
and in Europe. 

“In our own country there are some mis- 
guided editors, some misguided businessmen, 
and some misguided intellectuals, who pooh- 
pooh the menace. They raise smokescreens 
about the need for trade or to defend Com- 
munist activity as a right of free speech. 

“It has been aptly said that free speech 
does not include the right to cry ‘fire’ in 
a crowded theater. Nor is there in our Con- 
stitution any guarantee of protection for a 
Communist Party which organizes demon- 
strations and tries to infiltrate the churches 
and the colleges, the radio and the press—all 
at the behest of an enemy government. This 
technique of infiltration is being applied 
throughout the free world, in Britain and 
in France and in Italy as well as in North 
America. 

“When will we wake up to the fact that we 
are engaged in a world war, Communist 
style?” 

We call it a cold war as if this makes it 
remote from a hot war and hence a mere 
routine of modern diplomacy. 

There are members of the free world, for 
instance, who would make a disarmament 
agreement with Russia, on faith, who in 
spite of all the evidence of history, and 
there is plenty of that, would stake the fu- 
ture of freedom on the Communist word. 

On the other hand, President Eisenhower 
in his State of the Union Message in 1959 
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made this statement: “We cannot build 
peace through desire alone. Moreover, we 
have learned the bitter lesson that inter- 
national agreements, historically consid- 
ered by us as sacred are regarded in Com- 
munist doctrine’ and in practice to be mere 
scraps of paper.” 

This is not far from President Truman’s 
explosion in 1952 that—‘Communist agree- 
ments were not worth the paper they were 
written on.” 

There are also members of the free world 
who would cease all support to the govern- 
ment of Prince Boun Oum in Laos. They 
urge a coalition government with, of course, 
Pathet Lao representation, a settlement 
which history tells us can only mean the 
eventual control of Laos by the Communists. 

Yet if Laos goes Communist, Cambodia al- 
most certainly, and South Vietnam probably, 
will succumb in record time. The peril to 
the free world position in southeast Asia 
and beyond, would then become very real 
and very immediate. 

This brings me to our own position in 
the free world and our contributions to a 
divided free world house. Nothing discour- 
ages our free world partners more, especially 
those directly under the Communist guns 
than uncertainty as to where the United 
States stands. That is why I spoke out in 
the last campaign on the issue of Quemoy 
and Matsu. I am glad that toward the end 
of this unhappy debate the two candidates 
stood firm behind the Formosa resolution— 
a resolution which is unique in that it joins 
the President and the Congress in the kind 
of foreign policy which is effective in deal- 
ing with communism. This is because it 
trumpets to the world, Communists in- 
cluded, that the Congress has given the 
President authority to use our Armed Forces 
if free world territory is attacked. 

It doesn’t draw any boundary lines, it 
merely puts the cha/k in the President's 
hands. It doesn’t throw down any gant- 
lets nor does it put the President in a strait- 
jacket, it merely presents the President with 
a mailed glove which he may or may not 
use in his discretion. We should not tele- 
graph our punches to the Communists but 
we should never let our free world friends 
believe we are punchless when their real 
estate and their liberty is threatened. 


There are many parallels between Mr. Lin- 
coln’s divided house and the division which 
exists in the world today. Both, for instance, 
are concerned with the question of slavery. 
Mr. Lincoln was concerned with the con- 
tinued enslavement of the black man, he 
cried out for positive steps to prevent its 
spread and bring out its ultimate extinction. 
He warned that if the spread was not checked 
the house would fall, and with it our Govern- 
ment of free men. 

Today the free world needs the power and 
persuasion of a Lincoln pen to convince it 
that it cannot continue to exist half free 
and half Communist because communism 
and slavery are synonymous. The only 
alternative to slavery is freedom. Freedom 
moves in one direction, slavery moves in an 
opposite direction. They are like the op- 
posite ends of a seesaw, when one goes up 
the other must go down. That is why today, 
as in Lincoln’s day, the spread of slavery 
must be stopped. In addition we must con- 
vince all the world that communism is tick- 
eted for ultimate extinction. 

More people should say to Mr. Khrushchev 
with conviction, “Don’t tell me that my 
grandchildren are going to be Communists, 
it is the inevitable judgment of history that 
your grandchildren, Mr. Khrushchev, are go- 
ing to be free.” And we must believe that 
when we say it. Just as Mr. Lincoln believed 
and sought to get the general public to be- 
lieve that the slavery of his day was in the 
course of ultimate extinction. If there is 
no public faith in the ultimate triumph of 
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freedom—then indeed we deserve to be 
buried. 

There may be some who will say of me 
that the only way to accomplish what I 
have suggested is through war, and that, 
therefore, I am a warmonger. 

This charge would put me in very distin- 
guished company because that is exactly the 
charge that Senator STEPHEN A, DoUGLAS 
made against Mr. Lincoln a few days after 
the ‘house divided’ speech was delivered. 

Mr. Lincoln’s reply was another one of his 
disingenuous masterpieces with a real sting 
in the tail. Listen to his answer: “Senator 
Dovctas says I am in favor of making war 
by the North against the South for the ex- 
tinction of slavery. Now it is singular 
enough if you will read the passage over that 
I did not say I was in favor of anything. I 
only said what I expected would take place. 
I made a prediction only—I did not even say 
that I desired slavery be put in course of 
ultimate extinction. I do say so now, how- 
ever, so there need be no difficulty about 
that.” 

That is my position about the world we 
live in today, exactly. The free world cannot 
expect communism to stop trying to ad- 
vance as it is doing today in Laos, in the 
Congo, indeed anywhere it can gain a foot- 
hold. Communism is a fire that will con- 
tinue to spread until it is extinguished. 
Communism is a cancer that will grow un- 
less cut out. 

I do not advocate war to stop the spread 
of communism nor do I advocate war to 
eliminate it altogether. I do say we as a 
Nation must not shrink from whatever ac- 
tion, including military action, is necessary 
to prevent the death of freedom. Let us 
remember that President Kennedy in his 
inaugural speech committed the American 
people to “pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend or 
oppose any foe in order to assure the sur- 
vival and success of liberty.” 

Just as Lincoln abhorred slavery and saw 
clearly that it must not be allowed to spread 
to another State lest it become lawful in 
all—so must the United States do all in its 
power now to prevent the takeover by com- 
munism of 1 more inch of free world territory. 
Ultimately, however, communism must be 
rolled back—the people of Communist na- 
tions must be given their freedom. 

War came in 1861 because the South mis- 
judged the strength of purpose as well as 
the military strength of the North. Particu- 
larly did they misjudge the steel in Mr. 
Lincoln. I do not believe that war will be 
forced on us by the Communists so long as 
we remain strong militarily, provided that 
our knowledge of the threat and our resolve 
to do something about it keeps pace with 
our hardware. 

War has come to us since 1861 because 
dictators like Hitler, Mussolini, the mili- 
tarists in Japan, and the Communists them- 
selves in Korea misjudged not only our 
strength but our resolve to use that strength. 
We. must not defeat the peace power in- 
herent in our strength by appearing weak 
and undecided. A gun not manned with de- 
termination might just as well be a gun 
without a bullet, our moral conviction and 
our courage must keep up with our weapons 
technology. 

But what about our knowledge of the 
threat, and what about our resolve to meet 
it? There is no question but that when our 
country is in great danger the people re- 
spond with vigor and energy. History re- 
cords how, with enthusiasm, Americans have 


exposed themselves to great dangers and. 


privations when danger to our land and our 
freedom was apparent. This has been done 
from Valley Forge to Pork Chop Hill in 
Korea. 

About our ability to respond in wartime 
I’m not concerned, I’m only concerned that 
it will be too late to respond and win if we 
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wait for war. Not enough people realize that 


‘communism can win the cold war and take 


over the world without firing a shot. We can 
lose the world, one parcel of real estate after 
another, while we wait for a shot that may 
never be fired. 

If we are going to stop the spread of com- 
munism and put it on the course of ultimate 
extinction as Lincoln did 100 years ago with 
that other brand of slavery, we must work 
at it every day. And when I say we I mean 
to include many more Americans than are 
today concerning themselves with the strug- 
gle for survival. 

I hope all of you and indeed all Americans 
have read or will read at least a digest of 
what has become known as Mr. Khrushchev’s 
“Roll Over Fido’’ speech given last month 
to the Communist Party organization meet- 
ing in Moscow. Anyone who doubts that 
he has us ticketed for ultimate extinction 
will lose these doubts very quickly as he 
reads Mr. K’s latest blueprint for victory. 

First of all, he proclaimed for all of his 
party henchmen to hear that the victory of 
world communism is not far off and he con- 
tinued, war will not be necessary to achieve 
the victory. But war might come, he 
warned, if capitalist nations try to resist 
the Communist victory “inevitable by the 
laws of historical development.” So if we 
roll over and play dead Mr. Khrushchev and 
I are in agreement there will be no conflict. 
Resist the onward march of communism, 
says Mr. Khrushchev, then there may be a 
resort to arms. How could he spell out what 
he has in store for us more clearly? Are we 
going to be roll-over Fidos? 

Communism offers us a peaceful choice, 
like the bandit who says, “I won’t use this 
gun if you give me your wallet”. “Are you 
in favor of peace”, they say, “or are you a 
warmonger who wants to keep his wallet?” 

Mr. Khrushchev, with great magnanimity, 
has re y passed the word to the new 
administration that he is going to give it a 
period of grace before he turns on the heat. 
By “heat” he means threats to agree on 
Soviet terms, or else. By heat he means 
abandon Berlin to isolation and ultimate 
control of the Communists, agree on dis- 
armament on our terms without adequate 
inspection safequards, continue the nuclear 
test ban even though your intelligence peo- 
ple are telling you we're probably conduct- 
ing secret nondetectable tests right now. 
In short, in spite of our record of broken 
treaties and scattered promises, trust us. 
Roll over Fido. 

In the magazine Saturday Review for De- 
cember 10, 1960, the lead article is entitled 
“Peace: Science’s Next Great Exploration”. 
An essay by a gentleman I have never met 
makes the statement that John Foster 
Dulles was isolated on disarmament nego- 
tiations by the partisan advice of Lewis 
Strauss and Admiral Radford. It develops 
the theme that poor Mr. Dulles couldn’t get 
any scientific advice on the subject of dis- 
armament because Mr. Strauss and I kept 
the truth from him. 

Herb Hoover who was Under Secretary of 
State knows how ridiculous such a charge is. 
In the first place nobody, but nobody, ever 
isolated John Foster Dulles. This would 
have been a feat comparable to rendering 
Winston Churchill inarticulate. Mr. Dulles 
was a strong-minded, craggy-willed patriot. 
He was also a gkillful lawyer adept in the 
art of cross-examination. He could spot a 
phony argument as far as the author of this 
article seems able to spread it. 

The article says I am supposed to have 
torpedoed disarmament negotiations by 
making the statement: “We cannot trust the 
Russians on a disarmament agreement or 
anything. They have broken their word too 
many times.” 

I couldn’t tell you whether I uttered those 
precise words or not. But as Mr. Lincoln 
said when Senator Douglas questioned the 
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meaning of his “house divided” speech, “I 
do say so now.” An inspection and control 
system in a disarmament agreement is a 
substitute for trust. To put it bluntly, if 
you cannot trust and your very life depends 
upon an agreement, you have to develop 
a system that is an alternate or a substitute 
for trust. Mr. Dulles knew this well and 
he didn’t learn it from Admiral Radford or 
Lewis Strauss. He learned it from the his- 
tory of a long succession of broken treaties 
and broken promises on the part of the 
Russians. 

And so I conclude by saying to the mem- 
bers of this great club who do honor tonight 
to the memory of President Lincoln, let us 
hope and pray that some of the steel and 
some of the will that he exhibited in resist- 
ing slavery will be found in all-of us as we 
resist the kind of slavery that faces us to- 
day. If the free world is to stop the spread 
of communism and put it in the course of 
ultimate extinction, it cannot and we can- 
not be a house divided. 

Let me close with a quote from Mr. Lin- 
coln that always makes my spine tingle 
as I speak the words—words which should 
guide our conduct in these perilous times: 
“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith, let us to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” 





The Blind Leading the Blind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have sponsored legislation to protect the 
right of blind people to organize and to 
join organizations with other blind peo- 
ple. My bill, S. 1893, is supported by 
the National Federation of the Blind, 
which is represented very ably in Wash- 
ington by John F. Nagle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent article by Holmes 
Alexander about Mr. Nagle be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—John F. Nagle, 46, a 
stocky, spikey-haired lawyer from Spring- 
field, Mass., has visited all 100 of the Sena- 
tors’ offices, as well as this office, and does 
not think it a bit remarkable—although he 
has been totally blind since the age of 13. 

Nagle is at war with the Department of 
Health, Education, Welfare (HEW) and with 
all charitable groups which affect a cus- 
todial, poppa-knows-best attitude toward 
handicapped persons. His own life's story 
tells why. 

After a gradual blackout of sight in boy- 
hood, Nagle took a high school diploma and 
prepared for college entrance at the Perkins 
School for the Blind at Watertown, Mass. 
Kind people, trying to run his life for him, 
set him to basket weaving and potmaking, 
but he was all thumbs and disliked the work 
anyhow. So he quit and worked his way for 
2 years at the Boston University School of 
Journalism. After kindly editors has praised 
and sympathized with him, while declining 
to give him a summer reporting job, Nagle 
made a living copying Braille by day, and 
after 5 years earned a law degree at North- 
eastern University, subsequently passing the 
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Massachusetts bar exams and being ad- 
mitted to practice both in State and Fed- 
eral courts. He subsequently earned his B.A. 
in public affairs at the American Interna- 
tional College. 

Since 1942, at first with side jobs in war 
industry, Nagle practiced law, specializing in 
small business legal affairs, but inevitably 
being drawn into work for the 350,000 blind 
persons in the country. He recently came 
to Washington and now runs the local office 
of the National Federation of the Blind. 

Nagle has always fought, as he has lived, 
for the principle that handicapped persons 
should not batten on “sheltered workshop” 
jobs and relief funds, but should use these 
as a springboard to rehabilitation, independ- 
ence and self-chosen careers. He has dis- 
covered—of all things—that resistance to his 
idea comes not so much from fellow blind 
persons, but comes predominantly from pro- 
fessional and bureaucratic do-gooders who 
feel their status as Lords Bountiful threat- 
ened. 

Specifically, Nagle has joined battle with 
the enemy on two fronts: 

1. For over a decade, Federal helpers of the 
blind have been trying to take over State 
programs for the blind. The Social Security 
Act requires conformity in the States, but 
the deadline for the level-down has been 
pushed back several times and is now in the 
year 1964. As it happens, only two States— 
Missouri and Pennsylvania—have more lib- 
eral programs than the Federal Government 
and are deeply involved. A pair of their 
Congressmen, Tom Curtis, Republican of 
Missouri, and Brit Green, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, have entered bills to preserve their 
States’ systems and to permit other States to 
have independent programs for the blind. 

This is what is involved in Missouri: The 
State has a wholly financed plan which exists 
side by side with the Federal-State program. 
The Missouri plan is that blind persons 
should be aided for bed, board and clothing, 
but should not be discouraged from attain- 
ing self-support and self-reliance. In Mis- 
souri a blind person can earn up to $3,000 a 
year, and own $10,000 in property, and still 
receive public assistance from the State at 
$65 a month. Representative Curtis, who 
has been working in this field for years, feels 
that this is about the optimum financial 
point at which blind persons are encouraged 
to strive for a break-away from public care. 

The Federal plan begins to cut persons 
down on the public assistance to people who 
hit an income of $600 a year, which is far 
below a subsistence figure, and allows aided 
persons to have an average of about $600 
only in property, which is not much on 
which to base a business or profession. 

If Curtis and GREEN get their bills (H.R. 
4580 and 4581 are identical) passed, a new 
States’ rights principle would be established, 
and a new barrier erected against Federal 
encroachment. 

2. For years HEW and other public charity 
groups have used procedural stratagems to 
prevent handicapped persons from serving 
on advisory committees for the handicapped. 

Back in 1957 Senator Kennedy and Con- 
gressman BariInc, Democrat of Nevada, sub- 
mitted a plan which the blind call their 
right to organize, but it did not pass. This 
year Senator HusertT HUMPHREY, Democrat 
of Minnesota, who is also assistant Demo- 
cratic floor leader, has a bill, about which 
he says: 

“My bill to protect the right of the blind 
to organize would do two things: 

“First, it directs the Secretary of HEW to 
consult the blind in formulating and ad- 
ministering programs for the blind. 

“Second, my bill states that no official 
shall exert influence against the right of 
blind persons to join organizations of the 
blind.”’ 

The American welfare state has reached 
the point when Congress must protect peo- 
ple from their would-be protectors. 


June 15 
Israel’s Bar Mitzvah 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 


/is indeed my great pleasure to pay trib- 


ute to the gallant state of Israel, the 
hope of the free world in the Middle 
East, on the recently celebrated 13th 
anniversary, or bar mitzvah, of their 
founding. 

In a large sense, the Jewish nation 
is far older than 13 years. The found- 
ing of Israel occurred thousands of years 
ago—when the Lord appeared before 
Moses at the burning bush and com- 
manded him to lead the children of 
Israel to the promised land. The Bible 
tells of the Jews’ danger-fraught exodus 
from Egypt and entrance into Canaan. 
Many times in their ancient history 
since then, the Jews have been driven 
from Palestine but each time they have 
been willing to undergo similar hazards 
to return to the land of their forefathers. 
In 1948, their fists clenched, the Jewish 
people announced to the world that they 
would not be moved again. The United 
States supported their action and now, 
13 years later, it can well be proud it 
did so. 

Our world today is ideologically di- 
vided. In this cold war, democracy is 
pitted against communism, representa- 
tive government vies with totalitarian 
regime, free people are threatened with 
enslavement. ‘The free world owes a 
debt of gratitude to the state of Israel, 
long an outpost of democracy in a vital 
area where Communist penetration has 
been marked. Because of background, 
law, and social order, this nation has 
ever been committed to belief in God, 
freedom, and human dignity. Israel’s 
many successes stand as proof to the 
rest of the world that prosperity and 
happiness are only gained through in- 
dividualism, not through subjugation of 
the mind and will of man to the state 
and its leaders. 

Since its beginnings, this tiny state 
has had held high the lamp of liberty, 
opening its doors to millions fleeing tyr- 
anny’s crushing rule. Those terrorized, 
oppressed, humiliated in foreign lands 
have found sanctuary in Israel—a haven 
where they have been able to learn skills 
and professions, work for a fair wage, 
and pursue their individual happiness 
without intimidation. Most important, 
however, Israel has given to these people 
the opportunity to regain their self-re- 
spect and dignity—their humanity— 
which only a man free to think and act 
can enjoy. We Americans, whose 
Founding Fathers were forced to flee the 
Old World because they were not free to 
believe as they would, can well appreciate 
this. 

Israel’s future, judging from its past, 
must be a great one. But many dangers 
still confront these brave people. On 
three sides, hostile neighbors, jealous of 
her progress, continue to stockpile arma- 
ments and threaten war, and enforce 
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blockades and boycotts against her in 
defiance of the United Nations Charter. 
Although the Israeli nation has barely 
passed into its adolescence, her enemies 
might well take heed of these words 
spoken by Josephus nearly 2,000 years 
ago: 

These men have inviolable attachment to 
liberty and say that God is their only Lord 
and Master. They also do not mind dying 
any death, nor could the fear of death make 
them call any man their master. This im- 
mutable resolution of theirs is well known 
to a great many. What I have said does not 
adequately express the determination that 
they show. 


As I have urged before, our Govern- 
ment must continue to press for freedom 
of passage of all ships through the Suez 
Canal in keeping with international law, 
and this, of course, includes Israeli ships 
and ships dealing with Israel. We must 
continue as we have in the past to make 
mutual aid funds and loans available to 
Israel for its greater development. We 
must do this, not only in respect for her 
courage, creativity, and humanity, but 
also because it is in the best interest of 
America to strengthen so dedicated a 
democracy and so faithful a friend. 





No Mystery in Failure of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech the Vice President suggested 
that to be anti-Communist one must be 
for foreign aid. I am afraid I cannot 
agree with such a conclusion and would 
like to point out a few facts regarding 
foreign aid which are contained in an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
and which I include as a part of my 
remarks. In my opinion the best weapon 
we have against communism is a sound 
and growing economy in the United 
States and that goal cannot be main- 
tained so long as we continue to spend, 
without regard to any sense of responsi- 
bility, billions of dollars on foreign aid: 

HARDLY A MYSTERY 

Denouncing attacks on the administra- 
tion’s foreign-aid program the other day, 
Vice President JOHNSON made the following 
point: He said he could not understand how 
people who are against Communism could 
at the same time be against aid to other 
nations to strengthen them against Com- 
munist aggression and subversion. 

The point is worth some attention, but 
with all due respect to the Vice President, 
he has not propounded a paradox at all. 
There is no mystery about simultaneously 
opposing communism and the present and 
proposed foreign-aid programs. 

In Laos we have a classic example of U.S. 
foreign aid in practice. The United States 
has put in some $300 million worth of mili- 
tary and economic aid—a colossal sum in 
terms of that nation’s tiny population—to 
strengthen it against Communist aggression 
and subversion. So Laos promptly started 
collapsing under Communist aggression and 
subversion. Why? Because much of the aid 


was scandalously wasted on Cadillacs and 
other trinkets for corrupt politicians. And 
because the people do not comprehend com- 
munism (or democracy) and therefore can- 
not be expected to resist Communism. 

This is no isolated bunder, nor is it merely 
the result of “poor administration” of the 
aid program. It is important to remember 
that our aid goes to other governments, and 
in much of the underdeveloped world gov- 
ernments are corrupt, dictatorial, socialistic, 
or primarily concerned with staying in pow- 
er. Some aid may trickle down to the people, 
but we are obviously not strengthening those 
people by entrenching self-serving politicans 
who neither understand economic and polit- 
ical liberty nor have any desire to foster it 
among their people. 

The mistakes of massive foreign aid, so 
casually flicked aside by its eager advocates, 
in fact go straight to the root of the trouble. 
They reflect the U.S. Government’s imperfect 
understanding of the world, and most par- 
ticularly the basic error that money alone 
will make other nations strong and anti- 
Communist. 

For our part, we would welcome a cool, 
judicious, selective foreign-aid program de- 
signed to promote liberty in the world and 
thus really oppose communism. But there 
can be no progress toward that end so long 
as Officials persist in mystifying themselves 
and the public. 





An Imaginative Experiment in Aiding 
Other Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Rhode Is- 
land’s Providence Journal of June 3 car- 
ries an editorial lauding the efforts of 
a group of Rhode Islanders in establish- 
ing a voluntary organization, Technico, 
whose job it is to furnish technical 
schools in underdeveloped countries with 
tools and machines no longer used here. 

This worthy organization operates on a 
purely charitable basis, relying on do- 
nations of machinery and transportation 
for the machinery to the recipient na- 
tions. In the past year, its first, it has 
sent more than $100,000 worth of ma- 
chinery to schools in eight foreign coun- 
tries. 

This type of people-to-people techni- 
cal assistance program not only assists 
the developing countries to advance eco- 
nomically but is also most effective in 
creating a better understanding of our 
true motives. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMAGINATIVE EXPERIMENT IN AIDING OTHER 
NATIONS 

Imagination and initiative of high order 
went into the creation of Technico, an ad- 
venture in worldwide technical cooperation 
by a group of young men in Rhode Island. 
Technico’s job is to put idle and outdated 
American tools into foreign trade schools as 
gifts, investments in international relations. 

Technico is headed by Robert Morrow, a 
Navy veteran, a graduate in international re- 
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lations from Colby College, and a Providence 
businessman. In its first year of operation, 
the group he leads has sent more than 100,- 
000 pounds of tools and equipment from 
wrenches to milling machines to schools in 
eight foreign countries. 

Technico has no funds and does not deal 
in cash gifts. Firms in Rhode Island have 
contributed the tools and machinery for 
shipment. Truckers and friends have hauled 
the material to central depots for crating 
and shipping. Technico had to spend only 
$129 to ship more than $100,000 worth of 
tools overseas. 

The idea behind Technico has spread along 
the eastern seaboard, and letters from over- 
sea recipients demonstrate that the plan 
works with great profit in terms of inter- 
national understanding. An East Pakistan 
school has been enabled to double its en- 
rollment because of gifts from Technico. 

Because the organization is voluntary and 
not geared to work on a full-time basis, it 
has come up with an adoption plan by which 
businessmen, industrialists, and community 
organizations get an opportunity to deal di- 
rectly with their adopted schools, thereby 
increasing the sense of participation. 

Technico is a modest venture, but it is an 
inspired venture. If every American city set 
up a similarly modest operation, the returns 
would be considerable. This is the kind of 
people-to-people experience which profits 
both those who give and those who receive 
in the international exchange. 





Arkansas: 125 Years of Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it gives me great pleasure to mark 
another anniversary of the admission of 
Arkansas into the Union. Today, Ar- 
kansas completes 125 years as a great 
State in this Nation of ours, for it was 
on June 15, 1836, that the State became 
the 25th member of this Union. It is 
fitting indeed that we should pause and 
recognize this milestone. 

Rich in heritage, Arkansas was first 
visited by the early European explorers 
in 1541 when Hernando de Soto crossed 
the Mississippi River and entered the 
Arkansas country. This early expedi- 
tion occurred approximately a half cen- 
tury after America was first visited by 
Columbus. 


Other explorers who followed de Soto 
were Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Joliet. Then on April 9, 1682, Robert 
Caveleir, Sieur de la Salle claimed all the 
land drained by the Mississippi River for 
France. Henry de Tonti established 
Arkansas Post in 1686 and this became 
the oldest permanent white settlement 
west of the Mississippi. De Tonti has 
often been called the Father of Ar- 
kansas. 


After Arkansas was admitted to the 
Union 125 years ago today, the State 
government was housed in the Old State 
House which now stands as one of the 
outstanding examples of Old South ante- 
bellum architecture. In the Old State 
House one finds one of the finest exist- 
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ing State museums, with a record of the 
various roles played by Arkansas in the 
history of America. 

Arkansas today is rapidly gaining 
stature in many fields—industry, agri- 
culture, education, recreation, and so 
forth. The State’s official nickname, 
“The Land of Opportunity,” was adopted 
in 1953 in recognition of the vast poten- 
tial in Arkansas and the citizens of Ar- 
kansas have not been disappointed in 
this selection, as evidenced by a rapid 
and steady economic growth. 

Arkansas rivers and springs provide 
one of the State’s major resources. The 
primary rivers of the State are the Mis- 
sissippi, St. Francis, White, Arkansas, 
Red, and Ouachita Rivers and their trib- 
utaries. All of these offer ample surface 
water for industrial and recreational 
use. 
The variety of Arkansas’ minerals is 
almost unlimited. The State is blessed 
with rich deposits of bauxite, coal, chalk, 
manganese, natural gas, petroleum, clay, 
gypsum, glass sand, novaculite, nephe- 
line, and syenite. These minerals are 
now being produced on a commercial 
seale and several others are awaiting 
development. Arkansas is the only 
State in the Union with a diamond mine. 

There are numerous other resources 
with which Arkansas is more than amply 
endowed. I think most of us readily 
realize that Arkansas stands as a true 
land of opportunity in America. Only 
this year did our State rise to second in 
poultry production in America and I will 
always believe that we rank first in the 
finest people on earth. Arkansas looks 
to the future full of confidence and 
optimism, and I am proud to call this 
anniversary to the attention of this great 
body. 





Lithuania Remembered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the sor- 
row of the Lithuanian people began on 
June 15, 1940, when the Soviet Army 
occupied their nation. Under czarist 
Russia, the Lithuanians had lived in vir- 
tual slavery. But they were on their 
own lands, with fellow kinsmen as neigh- 
bors. After having dwelled in independ- 
ent peace and prosperity for two decades, 
to be suddenly invaded and treacher- 
ously uprooted was the tragedy inflicted 
upon the Lithuanians by their Soviet 
captors. In one night, June 14-15, 1941, 
over 30,000 were moved bodily to Siberia, 
never to return to their homeland. This 
was only the first of three mass deporta- 
tions of Lithuanians to Siberia and 
northern Russia. 

A brief respite from Soviet tyranny 
occurred when Nazi Germany invaded 
and occupied Lithuania for 3 years. Al- 
though still under military domination, 
the people fared better. When the Ger- 
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man armies were forced to retreat before 
the massive Soviet attacks, 140,000 Lith- 
uanians fled, too, to escape further Rus- 
sian captivity. Eighty thousand man- 
aged to reach Western allied lines and 
safety; 60,000 were rounded up by the 
Russians and sent to Siberia. In Lithu- 
ania at this time, 1945-46, 145,000 were 
exiled permanently to Siberia. These 
enforced Siberian convoys comprised the 
second mass deportation of Lithuanians. 

The third occurred in 1949 when, re- 
sisting against agricultural collectivism, 
60,000 more traveled the same one-way 
road to Siberia. 

It is on this day, June 15, that we 
must remember the fate of the Lithu- 
anians; for Soviet domination began this 
day and the first mass enforced exodus 
occurred. Let us honor the Lithuanians 
who continue to fight for independence. 
Let us hope that they may once more 
dwell in independence in their home- 
land, safe from the threat of further 
tyranny and enforced slavery. 





The Drought in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I regret 
to inform the Senate that we in Califor- 
nia have had the worst drought in 30 
years. In hundreds of communities in 
my State there will be rationing of water 
this year. 

It was only a year ago that the peo- 
ple of California bonded themselves to 
the extent of $1,750 million, to try to 
assist future generations in my State to 
receive an adequate supply of water. 

That was one forward step which the 
people of my State have taken. But it 
means also that other steps need to be 
taken—some of them by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, under its own 
constitutional responsibilities. 

All this is discussed in an interesting 
editorial entitled “‘The Drought of 1961,” 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
Examiner for Sunday, May 21, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Drovucnt or 1961 

The worst drought in 30 years again is 
driving home to Californians the lesson that 
they have to plan and build their water stor- 
age far ahead cf the dry years. 

It is too late now to escape the prices 
California must pay for the 3-year drought 
cycle culminating in this dangerously dry 
spring and summer of 1961. And these 
prices are numerous. 

Hundreds of communities in the southern 
two-thirds of the State will know, before 
the summer is out, the kind of water ration- 
ing recently set up at Stanford University. 
Agricultural water will be severely rationed 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley and parts 
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of the Sacramento and other valleys. Deep 
well irrigators in Santa Clara County and 
parts of the San Joaquin Valley are desper- 
ate because of the dropping water table. 
Stockmen are removing meat animals pre- 
maturely from burnt-out spring and sum- 
mer ranges. Vacation waterholes are drying 
up—shrunken Lake Tahoe is a shock to those 
who have seen it only when brimful. 

All this will translate into higher meat, 
vegetable, and fruit prices, and perhaps lost 
tourist dollars. Some farmers and stockmen 
will suffer permanent damage, and need 
years to beat back. Power costs will rise 
because cheap hydropower will decline— 
San Francisco will lose $1.5 million in Hetch 
Hetchy power revenues this year. Fires in 
tinder dry forests will cost millions. 

The drought of this year of 1961 is approx- 
imately as severe as the drought of 1931. 
Today the population is 16 million; then, it 
was 5.7 million. Per capita water consump- 
tion has more than doubled in that time. 
Why, then, won't this drought be felt far 
more severely than that of 1931? 

The answer is that Californians of the pre- 
vious generation did plan ahead. Since 1931 
the great Central Valley water project has 
come into being, together with scores of 
other storage reservoirs financed largely by 
combinations of Federal and local funds. 
These have made the difference. 

Just so, Californians of today must plan 
ahead to the time when another dry cycle 
will fall, as inevitably it will, upon a popu- 
lation twice as large as today’s. This means 
pushing ahead not only on the $1.75 billion 
Feather River project but upon other parts 
of the State water plan. It means tapping 
the northern coastal rivers, where even in 
this drought year the rain was 120 percent 
of average. It means San Francisco must 
expand its Hetch Hetchy storage capacity, 
and the East Bay Municipal Utilities District 
and the other metropolitan systems must, 
too. 
Finally, it means that investments of 
public money must continue not only on ex- 
perimentation to develop cheap methods of 
salt water conversion, but to salvage the vast 
quantities of waste water from domestic and 
industrial processes. All these, in time, will 
be needed. 





Lithuanian Memorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on June 15, 
we commemorate the advent of Soviet 
rule in Lithuania in 1940. At that time 
an army of the Soviet Union marched 
into Lithuania and demanded the for- 
mation of a friendly government. In 
order to insure their dominance, the So- 
viet rulers during the course of the fol- 
lowing year deported over 30,000 mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian intelligentsia to 
Siberia and executed about 5,000 others. 

Twenty-one years later this crime 
seems none the less horrifying to us. We 
look back with grief and compassion at 
the fate of these Lithuanians and the 
other peoples of Eastern Europe and 
Russia who died in the wake of Soviet 
domination. Memories of these atroci- 
ties make it all the more difficult for us 
to strive to achieve mutual agreements 
with the Soviet Union in order to pre- 
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serve peace throughout the _ world. 
When we recall this bloody record, we 
have trouble believing that the Soviet 
rulers will ever be content with a lasting 
peace. Too many peoples have been up- 
rooted and perished under their heel. 





History Can Never Erase the Tragedy 
of Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 21 
years ago today one of the most mon- 
strous crimes ever perpetrated in the 
history of civilization was committed by 
the Soviet Union when it deported more 
than 30,000 Lithuanians to Siberia as 
a prelude to the Communist’s barbaric 
plot to incorporate Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. 

During the nights of June 15 and 16, 
1940, these 30,000 Lithuanians who con- 
stituted the intellectual leadership if 
Lithuania and who would have served 
as the nucleus of indomitable opposition 
to Communist rule in their country, were 
brutally removed and the world has 
never again heard from these people. 
Of all the barbaric crimes committed by 
the Communists in World War I, this 
tragic deportation of men, women, and 
children to Siberia shall continue to 
plague the conscience of the free world 
as long as the Communists are permitted 
to evade a full accounting for this crime. 

We are indeed living in troubled 
times and with so many new interna- 
tional crises confronting the free world, 
it is lamentable that this great tragedy 
of Lithuania is too often overlooked. 

I take this occasion today to mark 
this tragic anniversary so that the rulers 
of the Kremlin will know that sooner or 
later the Communists will be brought to 
the bar of justice for their brutal con- 
duct. 

The Communists would indeed desire 
for the world to forget about this great 
sacrifice which the Lithuanian people 
made in the struggle for freedom, but 
they are tragically miscalculating the 
spirit of the free world, for I am certain 
that my colleagues in Congress will join 
me in a firm vow that we shall never 
permit history to erase this atrocity. 

Nothing will ever bring the 30,000 vic- 
tims of Communist brutality back to life, 
but we as free people must continue to 
cite this monstrous act as just one more 
example of the futility of those who think 
there can be some form of coexistence, 
some form of compromise, some form of 
understanding with the Communist 
mind. 

I hope today’s tragic anniversary will 
serve as yet another reminder of the full 
ugliness that motivates the Communist 
conspiracy to ultimately plunge the en- 
tire free world into the scope of Soviet 
captivity. 
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I hope that this anniversary will re- 
mind free people everywhere that to this 
day the United States has refused to 
recognize the complete annihilation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union in plac- 
ing this great nation into its orbit, It 
is significant that to this day the United 
States continues to recognize the emigre 
government which is truly the consti- 
tutional government of Lithuania, and 
I hope the United States will soon find 
a way to give these Lithuanian exiles, 
who struggle so hard to keep alive the 
spirit of freedom which the Lithuanians 
have so gallantly defended through the 
centuries, alive. 

I am sure all Americans join me in 
expressing the sincere hope that within 
our lifetime we will be able to see Lithu- 
ania, along with all the other captive 
nations, once again emerge as a symbol 
of freedom and democracy on the Euro- 
pean continent. Otherwise, those 30,000 
Lithuanians, whose deportation and sub- 
sequent death in Siberia we mourn to- 
day, will have given their lives in vain. 





Project Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of divergent opinions on the 
wisdom of our foreign policy and the ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign aid, I have 
never discussed Project Hope with anyone 
who did not approve wholeheartedly of 
this program to help our fellow man. 

As this experiment in international 
cooperation goes into the final months 
of its first year’s operation, there appear 
to be no doubts that the objective of its 
backers to establish a better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world has 
been achieved on a _ personal level, 
through friendship, sharing knowledge, 
and helping others to help themselves. 


I was pleased to note the following 
editorial from the Flint (Mich.) Journal 
of June 13 calling attention to the suc- 
cess of the ship SS Hope, which I ask 
to have included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Progecr Hore HELPING ERASE WARPED IMAGE 
OF AMERICA 


The good ship SS Hope is scheduled to 
steam into the Vietnamese port of Saigon 
on Thursday for a 4-month medical mis- 
sion that could not have come at a more 
propitious time. With Vietnam reeling un- 
der the forces of internal subversion, this 
evidence of American helpfulness may be 
more persuasive in putting the Vietnamese 
people on the side of freedom than military 
assistance. 

The reconverted hospital ship is on the 
final leg of its year-long good will mission 
to southeast Asia. During the 7 months in 
waters off Indonesia, the ship’s medical staff 
of 15 physicians, 24 nurses, 30 medical tech- 
nicians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their Government. This hard-working team 
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of volunteers held 800 classes, treated 17,000 
patients, performed 700 major surgical oper- 
ations, and greeted 30,000 shipboard visitors. 

When Vice President JoHNsON returned 
from his tour of southeast Asia he stressed 
the necessity of erasing in that part of the 
world the image of America as “a well- 
dressed official who whizzes through the 
streets in a chrome-plated Cadillac to an 
air-conditioned palace to drink tea and 
make a deal.” 

The privately financed Hope project is one 
of the most effective programs so far devised 
to accomplish that mission. Typical of the 
reaction to the American hospita} ship is 
that of the mayor of Sumbawa, an island 
in the Indonesian Archipelago. He told one 
of the ships’ staff “this is the first time for- 
eigners came to Sumbawa ‘ho did not 
come to steal our rice. We wi!) never forget 
what you have done.” 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the ship 
for the year, exclusive of the $2 million in 
mutual security funds that were used to re- 
fit the 15,000-ton Navy hospital ship. All 
the operating funds are being privately 
raised through solicitations of corporations, 
labor groups, and individuals. 

-The Project Hope organization would like 
to send more ships on medical teaching mis- 
sions to Africa and South America if the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a step-up in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution on June 1 supporting the estab- 
lishment of a “white fleet.” The President 
would have authority to commission such a 
fleet—to rush assistance to disaster areas 
as well as to carry on a regular program of 
technical and medical assistance and train- 
ing—whenever he feels that it would further 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Based on the experience of the SS Hope, 
no better expenditure could be made in 
helping to improve living conditions and off- 
set Communist propaganda in underdevel- 
oped countries. 





Can We Reverse This Trend? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, every 
now and then each of us receives a letter 
which seems particularly succinct and 
pertinent. One such letter which I have 
received from a constituent of mine is 
sufficiently serious to give us all reason 
to stop and think where we are going. 
I should like to include the letter as a 
part of my remarks: 





DENVER, COLO. 
Hon. PETER DoMINIcK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PETE: I have read that the average 
life of each of the world’s great civiliza- 
tions has been 200 years, and during that 
life it has progressed through the follow- 
ing sequence: from bondage to spiritual 
faith; from spiritual faith to great courage; 
from courage to liberty; from liberty to 
abundance; from abundance to selfishness; 
from selfishness to complacency; from com- 
placency to apathy; from apathy to depend- 
dency; from dependency back to bondage. 

In 15 years the United States of 
America will be 200 years old. Based on 
what has been happening for a great num- 
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ber of years in this country, I am afraid 
that we are in the eighth period mentioned 


above. 
. “Can we reverse this 


T. H. HAMMETT. 





Hon. Edward P. Boland, Member of Con- 
gress, Doctor of Laws 





SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at re- 
cent graduation exercises of two out- 
standing educational institutions in this 
country, the American International Col- 
lege in Springfield, Mass., and St. Mi- 
chael’s College, in Winooski, Vt., my 
distinguished friend and our esteemed 
colleague from the Second Congressional 
District of Massachusetts was awarded, 
separately, the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 

An award of such high degree, from 
one university would be a singular dis- 
tinction in itself but such recognition, 
by two great universities, is a unique 
honor indeed. I know I speak the uni- 
fied sentiments of this House in extend- 
ing our warmest congratulations to our 
Massachusetts Colleague for the high 
recognition bestowed upon him by these 
colleagues and for the indirect distinc- 
tion he has, in turn, had bestowed upon 
this body. 

Of course, we, as his fellow Members 
here, proudly feel that we had assayed 
and found superlative the patriotic char- 
acter and eminent abilities of our col- 
league long before these discerning uni- 
versities saw fit to formally confirm our 
combined judgment. 

For the past 8% years we have ob- 
served first hand the constantly growing 
legislative stature of “Eppie” BoLanp 
as he has steadily risen to a position of 
leading responsibility in the vitally im- 
portant Appropriations Committee and 
in the admiration of our membership. 
In a comparatively short period he has 
marked himself as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding financial authorities and 
most learned lawmakers in modern con- 
gressional history. 

For those of us who have known 
“Eppige” BoLanp through the years, this 
is by no means a surprising development; 
it is only what was to be expected. From 
his early youth, Eppre seemed to instinc- 
tively know his extraordinary talents and 
industry could be best devoted to, and 
developed in, the most exacting field of 
public service. Happily for his com- 
munity, his State, and his country, the 
people of his area appeared to instinc- 
tively recognize their good fortune to 
have such a gifted man offer himself 
to their service; the exercise of their 
original instinct was soon most fruitfully 
productive of concrete proof of their 
basic discernment. For the past 25 years 
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of his still young life his people have con- 
sistently and repeatedly elected him to 
positions of great public trust and, over 
the past 10 years, they have increasingly 
approved him to the elevated responsi- 
bility of U.S. Representative. 

In return for the confidence his people 
have placed in him, “Epp1rz” BoLanp has 
dedicated himself to the fullest discharge 
of his Representative duties with a sin- 
cerity, an industry, a zeal, and a deter- 
mination that is unsurpassed by any 
other Member of this House. 

Here is a man who conducts his life 
in the truest tradition of a gentleman, 
a scholar, a statesman, and a patriot. 

The people of Massachusetts and your 
colleagues here join, “Epprz,” in proudly 
saluting you as a doctor of laws, twice 
over, who has doubly earned and merited 
the conference of such a distinguished 
degree. May the good Lord keep you 
with us for the assumption of increasing 
responsibilities in the service of your 
country during many years to come. 





Baltic Tragedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the last 
3 days of this week are days of solemn 
memory in the history of the people of 
the three Balkan States. For it was 21 
years ago that the Soviet Army swept 
across the borders of the three tiny neu- 
tral nations and forced them under the 
Communist yoke. 

On the 15th of June, Lithuania was 
overrun. On the 16th, Latvia. On the 
17th, Estonia. In 3 short days, 6 million 
people lost the independence they had 
enjoyed, to a degree, for centuries, 
though politically for but 22 years. 

Within a month puppet governments 
had been established which still func- 
tion today in the Soviet Union. And 
from that time, terror and crime have 
reigned. Countless thousands of citizens 
in all three states were executed to pre- 
vent the resurgence of patriotism, jus- 
tice, and freedom. One hundred and 
forty thousand were deported to remote 
regions of Russia, without regard for in- 
dividuals, families, or communities. 
Some, fortunately, were able to flee to 
Western Europe and forge for themselves 
new lives in freedom, though generally 
without their loved ones. 

Today, when the first objective of cit- 
izens of the free world is to keep other 
nations across the globe from falling 
within the paralyzing influence of the 
Reds, we must still not forget the peoples 
of these countries whose size and geo- 
graphical position made them the first 
of the captive nations. 

The story. of these gallant people who 
have so long withstood the tyranny of 
Soviet rule has pierced the Iron Curtain 
and inspired the men and women of the 
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free world and those who value freedom 
and liberty. 

Let us pray that we shall see in our 
day the liberation of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia—that their peoples may 
again live under the skies of freedom 
in a free world. 





Challenges to Graduates, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday we in Maryland were privileged to 
have a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet address the graduating class at the 
University of Maryland. I think we all 
agree that such an occasion calls for in- 
spiring words to our young citizens who 
are starting out on their own for the 
first time. 

What to say to these young people as 
they plan to take their responsible place 
in our society requires our utmost effort 
if we are to leave them with the proper 
impression of their duties as the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges gave the graduates at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland such an inspiring 
challenge in his address last week that 
I would like to have it inserted at this 
point in the Recorp so that all of my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
review his sage advice. 

Secretary Hodges’ address follows: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE LUTHER 

H. HopGEs AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, 

Mb., JUNE 10, 1961 

Governor Tawes, President Elkins, Mr. 
Holter, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to share with you, if I 
may, a letter that one of my colleagues re- 
ceived the other day from a little boy in 
Kansas. It was directed to our National 
Bureau of Standards, which, as you probably 
know, is one of the divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dealing with science and 
technology. 

The letter was quite brief. “Dear Sir,” it 
said, “if possible I would like you to send 
me some material on the universe or some- 
thing related to it. Thank you.” 

I wish I knew how my colleague answered 
that letter, because I have a feeling that here 
this morning I am pretty much on the same 
spot. The interests of this graduating class 
of 1961 reach as far as there is stardust. 
And I wonder what a commencement speaker 
can tell you that will help you understand 
this changing, vast—indeed, limitless—do- 
main that you are about to enter. 

For my part, I intend today to take the 
only proved, intelligent approach there is to 
the problem. I am going to close my eyes, 
breathe deeply, and plunge—and hope to 
heaven that some scrap of information I 
have about “the universe or something re- 
lated to it” will be of worth to you. 

All this aside, I am really delighted to 
¢ome again to Maryland and to join in these 
commencement exercises. The last time I 
was here was in 1957 for the “Queen’s Game” 
between the Maryland and University cof 
North Carolina football teams. This, you 
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may remember, was the game that Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip saw. 

I had a wonderful time that day, shouted 
myself hoarse, and, except for one thing, you 
gentlemen could not have been more gra- 
cious to me. The one exception was that 
you didn’t let North Carolina win. Mary- 
land did. 

This great University of Maryland has 
truly a long and proud heritage. Its history 
is the history of two institutions, both ven- 
erable: the old privately owned University 
of Maryland in Baltimore, which was char- 
tered in 1812; Maryland State College at 
College Park, which dates from 1856. 

Long before these two institutions were 
merged in 1920 to form the present Univer- 
sity of Maryland, they had established one 
of the oldest medical schools in the United 
States, the first dental school in the world, 
and the second oldest agricultural college in 
the Western Hemisphere. Here, years before 
Americans came generally to accept the idea 
of universal higher education, the founda- 
tion was ready and in place for a great pub- 
lic university. 

I know from my experience as chairman 
of the southern regional education board 
that Maryland—State and university alike— 
is very much on the move these days in 
many ways. President Elkins, I have been 
most impressed by your new business asso- 
ciates program. This project, which extends 
to industry the research services of the uni- 
versity and which builds a sound basis for 
work together, is most far-sighted. And I 
think it ties directly to your own fine pro- 
gram, Governor Tawes, for bringing more 
scientific companies to Maryland. 

And, of course, you have done a magnifi-~ 
cent job with our armed forces in Europe 
in your classes and courses offered to tens 
of thousands of our boys and girls overseas. 

Your graduate school is large and excel- 
lent, and if you maintain its quality, you 
will insure an overall good institution. 

The President of the United States has 
said, and I think it is a great truth, that 
“our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Our re- 
quirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself in an era such as this re- 
quires the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity.” 

Not in my lifetime—and it goes all the 
way back to the 19th century—has this 
country needed so urgently a supply of 
talented, educated minds. Where once we 
could get by with a small corps of intellec- 
tuals and a mass of people with elementary 
and secondary educations, today we need 
much more. Today we require masses of 
intellectuals and quantity education, not 
just at secondary stages, but at the highest 
levels and at the highest standards of 
excellence. 

To cope with the realities of this age, we 
need—we must have—higher education that 
can challenge for millions-of young people 
the germ of genius, great or small, academic 
or technical, that every intelligent being has 
within him to some degree. As the Presi- 
dent has said, our goals must be “a new 
standard of excellence in education—and 
the availability of such excellence to all who 
are willing and able to pursue it.” 

Let me take just a few minutes to make 
clear why these goals are so necessary and 
urgent. 

In the last 20 years, particularly, the ex- 
plosive pace of technological change has 
added a tremendous complexity to the tasks 
on which our society depends. You see this 
most dramatically in science. But it shows 
almost everywhere. Doctors, teachers, Gov- 
ernment officials, union leaders, manage- 
ment men have all been affected by a de- 
mand for an increasing range of skills in 
their jobs. 
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At the same time, society has ben calling 
for more skilled people of all Kinds. This 
is apparent if you just look back at the 
way the makeup of our labor force has 
changed. 

In 1910, for instance, about one-third of 
all workers in the United States were skilled. 
That is, they were professional and technical 
workers; proprietors, managers, and officials; 
clerical employees; and skilled production 
workers and foremen. 

In 1960, however, nearly one-half of all 
workers were in skilled categories requiring 
considerable educational background. What 
is more, the increase in skilled employment 
was greatest in just those areas that require 
the highest competence and the most ex- 
tended training. 

While this demand for talent has been 
building for a long time, it is now increasing 
at an accelerated rate. And it will continue 
to grow, probably even faster, as certain 
forces exert more of their pressures in the 
years ahead. 

Automation, for one, is bound to raise 
the level of skills needed by industry, no 
matter what else it does. Routine jobs will 
be replaced by far more demanding. ones 
involving supervision, regulation, and the 
production of new machines themselves. 

The rewards of discovery have already pro- 
duced a great growth in systematic research, 
both public and private. They will con- 
tinue to do so, and the need for scientific 
personnel to man new efforts will grow pro- 
portionately. 

Finally, and perhaps most compelling of 
all, the military and economic threat of the 
Soviet Union, will make an increased in- 
tellectual endeavor not a matter of choice, 
but a necessity for sheer survival. 

Though the United States has not sought 
the leadership of the free world in this vast 
struggle with world communism, leadership 
has fallen to us, with all its obligations. 

To our old allies in the northern half of 
the world, we bear grave responsibilities for 
the preservation of freedom. To the newly 
developing nations of the southern hemi- 
sphere, we have not only obligations, but 
great opportunities for demonstrating that 
social and economic progress can go hand 
in hand with the development of political 
democracy. 

The United States cannot stand strong in 
the cause of freedom, certainly cannot hold 
a banner to which the awakening, disad- 
vantaged people can repair, if it does not 
maintain its military, economic, and tech- 
nological superiority. 

Two years ago, I visited the Soviet Union 
with a group of American Governors. We 
toured factories, collective farms, schools 
and universities, and we talked to local and 
republic leaders and to Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self. Everywhere we turned, we saw abun- 
dant evidence of their drive to excell the 
United States and of their emphasis on edu- 
cation as the means of doing it. 

I came away from that trip more con- 
vinced than ever that the United States must 
develop not only more and better scientists, 
and engineers, but better educated indi- 
viduals of all kinds. Specialists we must 
have, to be sure. But we should be aware 
that at the pace the world is moving, the 
skills we may demand 10 years hence may 
be unknown today. 

This makes things more difficult, for it 
means that our universities and colleges 
must give us men whose education has in- 
cluded both depth and breadth—men who 
have specialized, but who have not become 
chained to their specialty. 

As the Carnegie Foundation has said in 
its report, “The Great Talent Hunt,” “in- 
telligence untempered by wisdom, compe- 
tence unguided by a sense of values—these 
could be our downfall as surely as ignorance 
and incompetence.” 
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In short, we have no choice but to demand 
from our schools and colleges men who have 
been prepared, who have intellectual and 
technical competence, to assume a versatile 
role—whether it be in science, industry, the 
arts, or education itself. 

This, I know, is a great deal to expect, 
particularly from our public universities 
which are pressured so acutely today by the 
problem of handling swelling enrollments 
while maintaining and raising the quality 
of their instruction. 

Higher education enrollments have been 
increasing steadily, and over the next 10 
years they will jump spectacularly as the 
postwar baby crop reaches college age. Last 
fall, we had 3.6 million young men and 
women enrolled in degree-credit courses at 
colleges and universities. By the fall of 
1970, the figure wil be more than 6 million, 
or a near-doubling of student bodies in a 
single decade. 

Here at College Park, I understand, you 
are forecasting a 49-percent increase in en- 
rollment by 1964-65. And this will come on 
top of a rise from 7,540 to 10,168 in full- 
time equivalent enrollment over the past 5 
years. 

Now there are some people, I know, who 
will still argue that to seek excellence under 
such conditions is pure foolishness—that 
quantity and quality just won’t mix. 

Well, I am awfully tired of that argument 
and the nonsense that lies behind it. These 
people somehow assume that this society 
can afford to educate either a few people ex- 
ceedingly well or a great number of people 
not so well, but only one or the other. 

But how can you, in this Nation which 
so desperately needs masses of talented man- 
power, justify that argument? How can you 
close your eyes to the need to develop all 
individuals to their maximum “potential? 
And how can you justify spending public 
funds—the total that went into higher edu- 
cation from all levels of Government in 
1957-58 amounted to nearly $2.5 billion—to 
educate well the elite or to do just half 
a job for everyone else? 

Believe me, I den’t suggest that the task 
before us is easy. I merely say it has to be 
done. The President has recognized the ur- 
gency of the situation and has proposed a 
program of Federal assistance to higher edu- 
cation which will help materially to ease 
some of the financial problems ahead, both 
for the colleges and students. But whatever 
the Federal Government does must be con- 
sidered as a “supplement” or a “challenge 
fund.” The real job, now and always, is up 
to the States and localities. 

I think, generally, the public senses a new 
importance to higher education. I think 
this is reflected both in increased support 
for the universities and colleges, public and 
private, and in recognition by many 
people of the role that the family must play 
in motivating youngsters to pursue a full 
education. 

Finally, I know that most universities are 
keenly aware of their responsibility to edu- 
cate increasing numbers of students at in- 
creasingly high standards. This Nation has 
already built a system of higher education 
that has no equal in the world. The plans 
that are now underway—for expanding fa- 
cilities, improving curriculum, raising fac- 
ulty standards—should be reassurance that 
most colleges have every intention of main- 
taining their superiority. This means, for 
one thing, that our public schools, elemen- 
tary and high schools must do a far better 
job of preparation than they are now doing. 

I think it is unfortunate that in some col- 
leges, however, there still seems a difference 
of opinion about which is more important— 
athletics or education. 

Now I played on teams in college, and I 
am fully aware what a wonderful thing 
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sporte can be—in their proper place—and I 
am for sports and good teams. But their 
Place is secondary. And when you start buy- 
ing basketball teams, for example, start 
handing out scholarships for brawn and 
physical skill rather than brain, and a desire 
for education, you are mixing values badly 
and heading for trouble. We have recently 
seen again the sort of thing that can hap- 
pen—the gamblers get in, and the fixes 
begin 


Much of our trouble here—the reason for 
this lingering nonsense that old alma mater 
must have winning teams—can be traced, 
I think, squarely to us alumni. Through 
some strange, immature quirk, we seek the 
prestige of association with a winner. Thus 
we apply pressure on the old school to build 
up its athletic plant, and the school, mindful 
of alumni contributions, may not be strong 
enough to say no. 

I think it’s about time the aging rah-rah 
boys grew up, and let up. If they really 
need to borrow prestige, let them borrow the 
best there is—the reputation of a school 
where education, quality education, comes 
first, last, and always. 

On the whole, we have come a long way 
these past few years to waking up to our 
real needs for education. The accomplish- 
ments of the Soviet Union have been a rude 
stimulus, shaking us to the truth that the 
US. supremacy in science, which we took for 
granted, might actually prove to be tech- 
nological inferiority. And again I raise a 
warning to all the public to take heed. 

I think we are about ready to make sacri- 
fices, to admit our life has been too smug 
and comfortable, and to recognize, as Edward 
Payson said, that “luxury is the first, second, 
and third cause of the ruin of all republics. 
It is the vampire which soothes us into a 
fatal slumber while it sucks the lifeblood of 
our veins.” 

In short, I think we are—we must be— 
ready to pay the price for excellence in edu- 
cation and for assuring, as the President 
said, “that every talented young person who 
has the ability to pursue a program of higher 
education will be able to do so if he chooses, 
regardless of his Onancial means.” 

Now just one last word. For you in this 
graduating class there will be most exciting 
opportunities in this expanding and chang- 
ing world. There will be new things to be 
done in every field of endeavor, and there 
will be challenges, such as those imposed by 
our new Peace Corps, to develop new ways of 
doing things which now seem commonplace. 

To these challenges, you will bring a fresh- 
ness and vitality, and if you have spent your 
years here well, if you have developed char- 
acter as well as your brain, you will make 
the most of your opportunities. Your hori- 
zons are limited by neither time nor space. 
You can make what you will of your talents 
and your energies in a world which is wide 
enough and high enough to encompass your 
broadest visions and highest ambitions. 

I wish you luck and good fortune, and I 
thank you for letting me share this wonder- 
ful occasion with you. 





Anniversary of Baltic Deportations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 20th anniversary of the 
first mass deportations of the Baltic 
peoples by the overlords in the Krem- 
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lin. This very tragic event in human 
affairs began on June 13 to 15, 1941, in 
the three little Baltic countries Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia, and was sub- 
sequently extended to the other captive 
nations occupied by the Communists. 

The peoples of these captive nations 
today constitute a great symbol of man- 
kind’s struggle against its most ruthless 
enemy, international communism 
which is aiming to subjugate and en- 
slave all of humanity. We, in turn, must 
provide every possible aid and moral en- 
couragement to the Baltic nations to 
continue their gallant struggle in the 
face of the most difficult odds, in order 
that they may some day regain their 
national independence, freedom, and 
human dignity. 

We must give heart to these peoples 
by showing them that they have not 
been forgotten during this very black 
period in human affairs when they are 
enduring such inhuman mental and 
physical suffering. We must also pro- 
vide to them the hope of future survival, 
as nations and as individuals, so that 
they can rehabilitate their national life 
and culture. 

Today, many thousands of Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians, and Estonians are pre- 
vented from returning to their home- 
lands and are forced to undergo physi- 
cal and mental anguish in the slave 
labor camps of Siberia. Somehow we 
hope that our words of encouragement 
will reach them and sustain them in 
their ordeal. On this sad anniversary we 
hope and pray that their ordeal will 
soon come to a happy end and the Baltic 
nations will once again join the family 
of free nations. 





The College Student as a Dean Sees Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
great concern today for the education of 
our young people. Among educators 
themselves, there is equal concern of the 
type of student our schools are produc- 
ing. 

The University of Oklahoma alumni 
publication, the Sooner magazine, re- 
cently devoted an issue to “The College 
Student.” One of the contributors to the 
publication was Dr. Glenn C. Couch, 
dean of the university college there. His 
inciteful comments about this generation 
of college students together with his ap- 
praisal of the factors which make them 
what they are deserves wide circulation 
and attention. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert his article in the 
REcORD: 

THE COLLEGE STUDENT AS A DEAN SEES HImM— 
“A Few STIL. Dare To BE DIFFERENT” 
(By Dr. Glenn C. Couch, dean of University 
College) 

Comparing today’s students with those of 

yesteryear is risky business, and I know it. 
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Generalizations always invite criticism from 
those who know of exceptions—and almost 
everyone does. In addition, there is always 
the possibility that the students are the same 
and it is only I who have changed. Never- 
theless, this gives me an opportunity to re- 
flect on the human race in general, and no 
one in his right mind would pass up an op- 
portunity to do that. 

As far as we can tell, the IQ of students 
entering college today is no different than it 
was a hundred years ago. The genetics of 
the human race has not changed enough in 
this area to be measurable. The environ- 
mental influences have changed, however, 
and that is what has caused the difference 
in today’s students. 

In some ways students know a lot more 
than they did a few years ago. Radio and 
television have increased their awareness in 
some ways but have undoubtedly contributed 
to many of their shortcomings in other ways. 
I don’t think students have read nearly as 
much by the time they reach college age as 
they once did. Getting a college degree is 
still primarily a reading function, and with 
less reading experience many students find 
college class assignments almost more than 
they can bear. If this observation is true, it 
very probably can be blamed in part on the 
excessive time spent in front of a television 
screen during the years when reading habits 
are becoming established. 

(Parents please note: There are more TV 
sets in homes than in schools, and those in 
schools are used for quite different purposes. 
So before firing the principal because 
“Johnny can’t read,” you might ponder how 
long the TV set stays on at your house.) 

These same TV sets, however, have made 
available all kinds of information and expe- 
riences which are quite educational to to- 
day’s students, and I think this is reflected 
also. A good example in the governmental 
area is obvious to everyone. How many of 
yesterday’s children had seen a President 
sworn into office, or a press conference? 
Most of today’s children have. Science, of 
course, has come alive in the minds of many 
students because of what they see on tele- 
vision. 

Because of the great social demands that 
are put upon today’s young people to get a 
college degree, many are forced to come to 
college although they have neither the de- 
sire nor the ability to get a college educa- 
tion. Both these ingredients are necessary. 
I feel terribly sorry for young people in this 
category. They are caught in one enormous 
tide, and there is not much left for them to 
do but to get at least their bodies on the 
campus. Where their minds are only their 
Maker knows! 

Sometimes, in desperation to get atten- 
tion or at least to excel in something, they 
do some mighty peculiar things. Just read- 
ing about them in the paper without any 
background information must make the 
adult population of this land wonder, 
“What’s the country coming to?” During 
the depression days, for example, only those 
with great desire made the effort to come 
to college. Very few were being forced, and 
very few did those unbelievably “crazy” acts 
we read about today. 

Many of today’s students would like to 
have a college education but without any ef- 
fort on their part. “Surely,” they seem to 
say, “there must be some way for me to get 
this degree through some act of a benevo- 
lent government, a kindly teacher or rich 
parents or heaven knows what else.” Learn- 
ing has not changed much over the years. 
It just isn’t easy. Punchbutton living has 
changed our lives in hundreds of ways, and 
to some degree has changed our schools. 
The fact still remains, however, that one 
must do his own learning. 

The something for nothing idea, fairly 
common among our adult population, is be- 
ing reflected in our young people. Although 
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this philosophy runs headlong into trouble 
when it comes to learning, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily present the same difficulty when it 
comes to getting college degrees. The 
schools with the most students get the most 
money, offering a great temptation to in- 
stitutions of higher learning to encourage 
large enrollment by letting down the bars 
on standards. No educated person needs to 
have pointed out to him what the ultimate 
end of our Nation would be if we continued 
along this line, instead of finding ways to 
reward excellence. 

Students have always been conservative 
about changing rules which have to do with 
them, although they may have radical ideas 
concerning rules which govern other people. 
If even a suggestion appears in the student 
paper that the regents are considering chang- 
ing some student regulation, there might 
well be a crowd on the lawn of the presi- 
dent’s home that night. Years ago I saw 
them walk out of classes over the no car 
rule, and more recently have heard them in 
the night chanting their complaints about 
the possibility of changing rush week. They 
are no different from adults in this respect— 
all of us love the status quo concerning 
ourselves but clearly see the need for changes 
elsewhere. 

Finally, it seems to me, students these 
days reflect the same physical laziness that 
adults have in such a large measure, Just 
as merchants have found that they must 
provide parking for their customers if they 
expect any business at all, so have colleges 
responded to this same pressure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it starts in the high school. Most 
new high schools provide enormous parking 
lots. I expect some of them have spent 
more on parking lots than they have on 
libraries and no doubt will continue spend- 
ing more money in maintaining these lots. 
On the editorial page of the December 14 
issue of one of Oklahoma’s junior college 
newspapers appeared three headlines in this 
order: “Christmas Is Our Heritage,” “Christ 
Is Our Example,” and “Parking Is Our Prob- 
lem.” 

Recently I had a student complain to me 
that his grades were poor because his dormi- 
tory room was too noisy. I suggested since 
it was only 3 or 4 blocks to the library that 
he go there to study. When he said it took 
too long I just couldn’t understand why. He 
explained that it took too long to find a 
parking place for his car. If you think all 
of this is just too fantastic to believe, ask 
the man who owns a store in a downtown 
area and also one out where there is plenty 
of parking. I keep thinking the principle of 
the drive-in bank can somehow be applied 
to the college classroom, but as yet I haven’t 
come up with anything practical. 

I guess what I have tried to say is that the 
attitudes of students are pretty much 
the same as the attitudes of those of us who 
are adults. As a nation gets lazy, so does its 
children. Perhaps our real hope lies not 
with those who follow the crowd, but with 
the few who dare to be different. Fortu- 
nately universities still have a distinct mi- 
nority among students who just insist on 
doing the job better than the rest. They 
come from the small towns and humble 
homes, from large schools and wealthy 
homes. It doesn’t seem to make so much 
difference what their physical environments 
have been, but more the attitude of those 
adults who have guided their steps through 
the formative years of their lives. If the 
parents believe it is possible to live on so- 
ciety as a parasite, the offspring is likely to 
think so, too. If the parents cheat on the 
rules of the game (speed laws, income tax, 
moral laws), the chances are pretty good 
that their children will follow the example. 
Sure, I think students are different today 
than they used to be—and so are the adults 
who created the environment in which these 
children have been reared. 
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walls of the university, the lights are burning 
late at night as faculty and students con- 
tinue to probe the secrets of man and the 
universe. 


Research: Key to Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a com- 
plex, fast-advancing age, research plays 
a key role in progress. This is true in 
almost all aspects of our way of life. 
Particularly, it is true in our educational 
system. 

Recently, the magazine Wisconsin 
Alumnus published an _ enlightening 
series of articles on the significance of 
research to progress in the University of 
Wisconsin—one of the outstanding edu- 
cational institutions in the country. I 
quote from a brief editorial: 

There is no questioning the fact that basic 
research is the lifeblood of a university. 
Without research, a university could not 
carry forward its academic programs; it 
could not improve its teaching. Without re- 
search, the whole structure of the university 
would collapse, for it is from the well- 
equipped laboratories and the book-lined 
studies that scientists and scholars bring 
forth the discoveries and ideas which will 
change tomorrow. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial, together with a number of the 
articles reflecting the need for expanded 
research, as well as giving examples of 
how research contributes to progress at 
the University of Wisconsin, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH: LIFE BLOOD OF THE UNIVERSITY 


There is no questioning the fact tnat basic 
research is the life blood of a university. 
Without research, a university could not 
carry forward its academic programs; it could 
not improve its teaching. Without research, 
the whole structure of the university would 
collapse, for it is from the well-equipped lab- 
oratories and the book-lined studies that 
scientists and scholars bring forth the dis- 
coveries and ideas which will change to- 
morrow. 

The University of Wisconsin has long had 
a distinguished reputation for its excellence 
in research. Its scientists have such discov- 
eries as vitamin D, a test for butterfat, means 
of submarine detection, an anticoagulant for 
the treatment of heart disease, and methods 
of enzyme detection. Its scholars have been 
responsible for new ideas in the fields of edu- 
cation, history, social welfare, public service, 
labor relations, and literature. 

And the scope of the research programs at 
the university continues to grow. On the 
following pages, we present the story of a 
few of the important research projects being 
carried out at Wisconsin which have made 
news during the past year. Although scien- 
tifice research dominates this special section, 
we have tried to show how the humanities 
are playing a vital part in research activities 
with a report on the Institute for Research 
in the Humanities, and the story of a poet 
who was an oncampus guest of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Humanistic Foundation. 

It must be remembered that this is only a 
cursory look at the innumerable research 
projects which are being carried on in every 
department of the university. There sim- 
ply is not enough space to cover them all. 
But the important fact is that, behind the 
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MURA PHYSICISTS ARE BECOMING BUBBLE 
WatTCHERS—UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS RECORD 
THE TRACK OF AN ATOMIC PARTICLE TO 
UNCOVER New SECRETS 


A $600,000 bubble chamber—one of the 
largest of such devices in the world—is being 
designed and built at Midwest Universities 
Research Association (MURA) in Madison. 

A bubble chamber allows physicists to see 
atomic particles and “watch” their collisions. 
Invention of this device, now used exten- 
sively by atomic physicists, won the 1960 
Nobel Prize for University of California 
physicist Dr. Donald A. Glaser. 

Bubble chambers are essentially large metal 
cylinders filled with a superheated liquid— 
one just on the verge of boiling. A tiny 
charged atomic particle passing through the 
chamber is enough to start the liquid boil- 
ing and leaves a line of bubbles behind it. 

Physicists “watch” atomic particles in a 
bubble chamber just as we “watch” a high- 
flying jet plane by following its white track. 

The MURA bubble chamber is now in the 
design stage under direction of University 
of Wisconsin physicist Dr. W. D. Walker. 
Working with Dr. Walker are two physicists 
from Purdue University, Dr. George Tautfest 
and Dr. Harry Fechter, and another Wiscon- 
sin physicist, Dr. Robert March. 

The chamber is a stainless steel cylinder 
30 inches in diameter. It will be filled with 
liquid hydrogen which boils at about 400° ° 
Fahrenheit below zero. 

A 150-ton magnet surrounding the cham- 
ber will bend the paths of the charged parti- 
cles moving through it, helping each type 
of particle to leave its own signature written 
in a line of bubbles. 

The bubble chamber’s cylinder is fitted 
with a piston which puts pressure on the 
liquid hydrogen. When the piston is re- 
leased, lowering the pressure, the liquid be- 
comes superheated. For about one one- 
hundredth of a second, the liquid is sensitive 
to particles passing through it, then it begins 
to boil, and the piston is pushed down, stop- 
ping the boiling. 

The cycle is repeated over and over again, 
and photographs are made of the paths left 
by the particles. 

High energy atomic particles are continu- 
ally present in the earth’s atmosphere as a 
result of cosmic rays bombarding the earth 
from space. But physicists produce these 
particles in large quantities and under con- 
trolled conditions in particle accelerators, or 
atom smashers. 

The MURA bubble chamber, after comple- 
tion, will be moved to the Argonne National 
Laboratory near Chicago to be used with a 
particle accelerator under construction there. 

Physicists now have discovered 30 atomic 
particles—relatives of electrons, protons, and 
neutrons. They understand “weak-inter- 
actions” of these particles to a certain extent, 
but know little about “strong interactions.” 
The new bubble chamber probably will be 
used in research to learn more about the 
strong interactions of the 30-odd building 
blocks of matter. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is financ- 
ing construction of the new chamber for 
MURA. 

MURA is a nonprofit corporation organ- 
ized to operate a research center in the Mid- 
west. It is composed of 15 educational in- 
stitutions: University of Chicago, University 
of Illinois, Indiana University, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa State University, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, University of Michigan, 
Michigan State University, University of 
Minnesota, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Ohio State University, 
Purdue University, Washington University 
of St. Louis, and the University of Wisconsin. 
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SMASHING THE ATOM 


Physicists at the Midwestern Universities 
Research Association on the University of 
Wisconsin campus are modifying the 38- 
million-volt atom smasher of new design for 
tests this spring and summer. The machine, 
first operated last year, is the first particle 
accelerator to collide two beams of oppositely 
directed electrons. MURA scientists de- 
signed and constructed this atom smasher 
to test the principle of the fixed-field, alter- 
nating-gradient accelerator which, it is 
hoped, MURA will incorporate eventually into 
a huge multibillion volt machine. 

Keith Symon, a Wisconsin physicist, is 
technical director of the MURA group which 
has been working out the new design. 

Basically, atom smashers have two tasks— 
to give nuclear particles high energy by ac- 
celerating them to high speeds, and to aim 
the particles at targets of atoms or other nu- 
clear particles. Physicists study the result- 
ing collisions to learn more about the struc- 
ture of matter. New accelerators such as the 
proposed MURA multi-billion-volt machine 
represent attempts to bring more and more 
particles to higher and higher energies prior 
to collision. 

Prof. Francis Cole, a visiting MURA sci- 
entist from the State University of Iowa, 
said modifications now underway on the 
38-million-volt machine include the addi- 
tion of coils to correct the shape of the mag- 
netic field. This field guides electrons along 
a prescribed path within the atom smasher. 
The present magnetic field differs by a few 
percent from that desired theoretically. 

MURA scientists also are constructing a 
device to measure the electron beam inten- 
sity. Such a device is unusual; most atom 
smashers have mechanisms to detect the 
position, but not the intensity, of the elec- 
tron beam. 

Measurement of the beam’s intensity is 
useful with the MURA machine, because 
new focusing methods cnable it to acceler- 
ate a thousand times as many particles as 
was possible with previous atom smashers. 

This is accomplished by circulating 
batches of particles at different energy lev- 
els. The batches can be accelerated in steps, 
then left to coast while other batches are 
raised to the same energy. 

The large quantity of highly energized 
particles produced in FFAG machines will be 
useful for studies of extremely rare colli- 
sions. To be conclusive, such studies often 
demand a great number of observations, 
making them impractical now but possible 
with the proposed multibillion-volt acceler- 
ator. 

THE NEW BIOTRON—CONTROLLED 
ENVIRONMENT 


Since Dr. Harold Senn came to University 
of Wisconsin to build and operate the 
world’s first big biotron, he and other plan- 
ners have covered a lot of ground in a search 
for ideas. 

One engineer went to Walt Disney’s studios 
in Hollywood; others have been in an odd 
building at California Institute of Tech- 
nology called the Phytotron; and the biotron 
planners have even been aboard an ocean- 
going ship. 

It’s not quite as strange as it sounds. All 
these efforts, and many more, are part of the 
planning that is going into building the 
$1,500,000 biotron, a University of Wisconsin 
laboratory with rooms in which the environ- 
ments of many spots in the world can be 
copied. When the biotron goes into opera- 
tion on the west campus, near the intra- 
mural fields, sometime in 1962, it will be 
used by Wisconsin, United States and foreign 
scientists for important research on plants 
and animals. 

Before then, there are a million details to 
be thought of—mostly concerning the intri- 
cate systems of control that will be necessary 
te create and maintain Arctic cold, desert 
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heat or tropical storms in this building in 
the heart of Wisconsin. 

On one of the recent “idea missions,” 
Robert Rodwell, a Milwaukee mechanical en- 
gineer, spent several hours in Walt Disney’s 
Hollywood studios. He was studying proce- 
dures of humidity control, air filtration and 
temperature control. In Hollywood these 
are necessary for quality photography proc- 
esses: in Wisconsin, perhaps they will pro- 
vide useful clues for environment control. 

Then Dr. Senn took Rodwell; A. T. God- 
schalk, consulting electrical engineer from 
Appleton: James Malonev, of the State 
Bureau of Engineering; and Milwaukee 
architect Edwin Wagner to the Earhart Plant 
Research Laboratory at California Institute 
of Technology. There, they have the world’s 
first controlled-environment laboratory for 
plants only—the phytotron—completed in 
1949. 

The planners studied actual operations 
problems there, but they won’t copy the 
Cal Tech laboratory; there have been many 
advances in technology since 1949 that the 
Wisconsinites will want to include. “We’re 
trying to take advantage of the most modern 
technology we can,” said Dr. Senn. 

Recently there was the inspection of the 
ship—the Mormacpride, a cargo liner about 
to leave the Milwaukee Harbor for Argentina 
on her second voyage. It was a new method 
of air handling used in the ship that at- 
tracted Dr. Senn, a high-pressure air system 
using 4- to 5-inch steel tubing to save 
space and to move air at six times the usual 
8 ; 
“We may never use any of these systems,” 
said Dr. Senn, “but, in the biotron, we in- 
tend to try to save space and also to prevent 
the spread of contamination in the air 
through the building. We have to think 
in terms of sanitation comparable to hos- 
pital sanitation for some of the experiments 
that may eventually be carried on here.” 


Research in the biotron will deal with 
many aspects of the growth, development 
and behavior of plants and animals as re- 
lated to their physical environment. 

Dr. Senn has been interested in controlled 
environment facilities for about 10 years. 
He came to Wisconsin from Ottawa, Canada, 
where he was with the Department of Agri- 
culture as director of the Plant Research 
Institute. Before he was invited to become 
UW’s director of the biotron, he had spoken 
with men in charge of controlled plant en- 
vironment projects being developed in 
France, Australia and New Zealand. These 
will all be phytotrons—for plant study only. 
Wisconsin’s biotron is for both plants and 
animals and parts of the laboratory will be 
designed to study animals as large as a 
horse. 

“In some ways, the animal side of it will be 
much more pioneering,” Dr. Senn said, “be- 
cause Many universities have some rooms 
with controlled environments for plants. 

“The biotron,” he said, “is not really a 
building. It’s more like a machine, with a 
building as a shell around it. There will 
be a lot of automation and it will need only 
@ small staff. The experiments that will be 
done there will cross many disciplines, for 
the project is not the idea of any one de- 
partment.” 





Fix This Muddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on June 13, 1961, on the subject of wire- 
tapping. 

I feel the time is long past due for 
clarification of this wiretapping con- 
troversy, and that Congress should end 
the confusion that now exists. The 
editorial follows: 

Frx THIs MUDDLE 


Federal Judge John O. Henderson’s de- 
nial of an injunction against the use of 
wiretap evidence in a Erie County court trial 
of gambling defendants unfortunately does 
little to end the confusion surrounding the 
legality of wiretapping as a weapon against 
crime. 

Quite the contrary, his decision drama- 
tizes the weird inconsistencies in the pres- 
ent ban on tapping, with the Federal courts 
saying in effect that they won’t enjoin the 
use of such evidence in State courts, but 
leaving every district attorney and police- 
man in possible jeopardy of prosecution for 
having engaged in wiretapping. 

Clarifying the confusion is a job for Con- 
gress, by stating explicitly the conditions 
under which conversations may be recorded 
by Federal and State law enforcement 
agents. Congress should define the rules 
without further delay. 

Judge Henderson relied on Supreme Court 
precedents in holding that wiretapping does 
not violate the U.S. Constitution. As for 
the claim that the divulgence of such evi- 
dence is invalid due to the provisions of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, Judge 
Henderson noted that this had been resolved 
by the high court’s February ruling that 
such evidence—even though illegally gath- 
ered—could be introduced in State courts. 

But the admissibility of wiretap evidence 
in itself does not solve the dilemma facing 
prosecutors and the police. The source of 
the muddle is the 31-word clause in the 
1934 act which makes it a crime to “inter- 
cept and divulge the existence, contents, 
substance, purport, effect or meaning of 
such intercepted communication to any 
person.” This has been interpreted by the 
U.S. Supreme Court as expressly prohibit- 
ing the act of wiretapping, even when done 
under State law, as in New York, by the 
police under court sanction. Thus law en- 
forcement agents sworn to uphold the law 
face the possibility of Federal prosecution 
even though they fully comply with re- 
quired State procedures. 

As a consequence, some judges in New 
York have refused to admit wiretap evi- 
dence in State court prosecutions even 
though the evidence was obtained under a 
court approved warrant. Some judges have 
declined to authorize wiretapping by the 
police and hundreds of criminal prosecu- 
tions have been held up, or cases dismissed. 

A remedy is available in the bill sponsored 
by Senator Keatinc, Republican, of New 
York. It would exempt from the Federal 
prohibition State law enforcement officers 
who tap wires under procedures laid down 
by State laws. This would remove a vexing 
obstacle to law enforcement while assuring 
safeguards against unreasonable intrusion 
upon privacy. 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of the Lithuanian people in 1940 


1961 


stemmed from the aggressive policy of 


the Soviet Union. Without any justifi- 
cation, and without provocation the men 
of the Kremlin put an end to independ- 
ent Lithuania. Since then, for 21 years, 
unhappy Lithuanians have not known 
freedom either in their homeland, or in 
other parts of the Soviet Union. 

When the Red army marched into the 
country and the Communist Russians 
set up a regime completely subservient 
to Moscow, they rounded up all known 
and suspected public servants and popu- 
lar leaders in the country, placed them 
in boxed freight cars and shipped them 
off to distant Siberia. This was done 
under terrifying conditions, and on such 
a mass-scale that in the course of 1 year 
some 50,000 prominent Lithuanians were 
uprooted from their homes and found 
themselves in prison camps in Asiatic 
Russia. There these helpless souls were 
during the war, and if they are still alive, 
there they may be today. That event, 
the arrest, imprisonment, and exile of 
these Lithuanians, marked the tragedy 
of Lithuania, and today its anniversary 
is being observed in all Lithuanian com- 
munities throughout the free world. We 
join all Lithuanians in common sym- 
pathy for this national tragedy. 





United States of America: Where the 
Winds of Freedom Blow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is perhaps no better authority in 
Washington on the history of corn and 
the role that it has played in the lives of 
Americans from the earliest times until 
now than Miss Margo Cairns, “the corn 
tassel lady,” who is well known for her 
efforts to make the corn tassel the na- 
tional floral emblem. 

Miss Cairns has set down, in moving 
narrative, an exposition of merit, which 
relates corn to our national heritage. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to share these words with my 
colleagues: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: WHERE 
WINDs OF FREEDOM BLOW 
(By Margo Cairns) 

To a native grain the United States owes 
its birth, development, rapid growth, and 
prosperity—to a native grain and to the 
vision of those who recognized its poten- 
tialities. No other nation sprang into being 
so quickly, expanded so forcefully, reached 
world eminence with such vigor—all within 
the span of 200 years. To the American 
grain, the plant corn must go the credit, to- 
gether with the individual efforts of the 
settlers. 

In Europe and England reports of the dis- 
coveries of the New World had spread widely. 
For a century one of its treasures was said 
to be a grain revered by the red man, a grain 
which grew speedily, produced abundantly, 
and nourished as did no other. Christopher 
Columbus wrote Queen Isabella: “The na- 
tives call it mahiza maize, but we call it 
corn.” 

John White, grandfather of Virginia Dare, 
made a sketch, which has become famous, of 
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an Indian village in what is now Beaumont 
County, N.C., showing three stages of growth 
of the unique plant. Captain John Smith 
bought bushels of the grain from Chief 
Powhatan to save the lives of the English 
settlers in Jamestown, and paid high praise 
to its nourishing qualities when he returned 
to England. 

The Pilgrims in Holland heard of the 
strange grain that grew on a cob. Landing 
on Cape Cod after their 66-day voyage in 
the Mayflower the men began a search for 
food. On the second day they found a cache 
of Indian corn. So dire was their necessity, 
and so large was the supply for their im- 
mediate needs, brought the Pilgrims to their 
knees in gratitude. They perpetuated their 
deep experience by naming the place Corn 
Hill. 

Starvation had stalked the Old World from 
the beginning of history. To raise more 
and more food slaves labored under the lash 
of pharaohs, emperors, sultans, kings, czars, 
and dictators, but always there was starva- 
tion. Millions died of physical and spiritual 
hunger serving the so-called divine rights 
of tyrants never realizing there is a law 
compassing the divine rights of the indi- 
vidual, 

Nations, great in their era, collapsed under 
the dreadful scourge of famine. Even mighty 
Rome fell. Incessant wars were fought over 
arable lands. Even as late as the 17th 
century all Europe suffered from hunger and 
today still more millions are starving in other 
lands. 

In the 15th century came the discovery 
of a New World and a new grain. Reports 
reached Europe that the natives were nour- 
ished by the grain and lived to an advanced 
age. Longing to be free from the tyrannies 
that had shackled humanity for 8,000 years 
various groups of people ventured to cross 
the Atlantic. 

Among the first to come were the Pilgrims. 
We all know their story—their flight to Hol- 
land to escape religious persecution in Eng- 
land, their disappointing years in Leyden, 
their longing for fields and flocks and above 
all, a community of their own creating where 
they would have liberty to worship God in 
their own way. The New World beckoned, 
but the staggering cost of getting there. 

In their quandary their agents in London 
were approached by Thomas Weston, a small 
capitalist. There are men today who, are 
called loan sharks. There was at least one 
in London in 1620. The terms that Weston 
demanded were so harsh that even the most 
courageous quailed: the Pilgrims were to 
work for the Weston company 7 days a week 
for 7 years at fishing, fur trading, lumber- 
ing, planting. All profits were to go to the 
Weston company. At the end of 7 years 
each colonist over 16 years would receive $50 
and the property would then be divided on 
that basis. 

The Pilgrims pleaded to be allowed 2 days 
a week for themselves, and that the houses 
they built and the gardens they planted 
should be considered their own. Weston and 
his company were adamant. The Pilgrims 
could take it or leave it. 

To risk their lives crossing the Atlantic. 
To place 7 days a week for 7 years in a 
wilderness. The majority lost heart and de- 
cided to remain in Leyden. But a minority 
chose to make the venture and to take 
their wives and children with them. Elder 
Brewester said: “It is not with us as with 
other men, whom small things can discour- 
age. We verily believe and trust that the 
Lord is with us * * * and that He will 
graciously prosper our endeavors.” O, the 
faith of our forefathers—of Brewster and 
Bradford, Carver and Cushman, Winslow 
and Allerton, and those others who joined 
them on the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims’ spring Planting was the be- 
ginning of their battle for survival on the 
reluctant soil of coastal New England. Most 
of the seed they brought with them failed, 
but the native beans and pumpkins pro- 
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duced good harvests, the corn a bumper 
one. Their few dwellings had been made 
secure for the winter. Their common store- 
house was fairly well stocked. In gratitude 
the Pilgrims inaugurated our Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The second harvest was insufficient. The 
resentment against the Weston Co., terms 
had deepened. Everyone disliked the sys- 
tem of all working as a unit with no private 
property. Married women hated to cook, 
wash and mend for the bachelors, and the 
bachelors hated working for other men’s 
wives. The willing worker received no more 
from the common storehouse then did the 
lazy ones. There was extreme hunger that 
winter of 1622. 

In March 1623, Governor Bradford and 
his advisers had a conference from which 
came a decision that solved the~ Pilgrims’ 
most serious problem. It was decided to 
assign to each family a definite planting field, 
and let each family grow its own corn. 
“This,” said Governor Bradford, “made all 
hands very industrious—the women now 
went willingly into the fields and took their 
little ones with them to set corn.” 

Though there was a long period of drought 
ih the early summer when the corn with- 
ered and fear gvipped the colonies—“sweet 
and gentle showers revived and quickened 
the parched corn.” That year Thanksgiving 
Day was held July 30, and in the fall an 
abundant harvest was garnered by the grate- 
ful colonists. 

There was never another poor harvest! 
In 1625 there was so much surplus corn it 
was used in trading with the Indians for 
furs, and the furs were sent to London to 
apply on the Western Co. debts. Corn was 
made legal tender in payment of taxes, sal- 
aries and purchases. Corn. was the colonists’ 
mint. As Governor Bradford wrote in later 
years: “If any had money corn was preferred 
before it.” 

The key to the Pilgrims’ amazing success, 
the key unknown to the world through thou- 
sands of years, was freedom of the individ- 
ual. The decision to allow each person to 
receive the fruit.of his own labors released 
the full flood of individual initiative, individ- 


. ual responsibility, individual effort. This 


freedom of the individual beckoned the 
longing masses from every land. It was not 
long before the world began hearing of the 
inventive genius of the American. 

There came a time when tyranny raised 
its hydra head, but a war was fought and 
won to protect our priceless heritage. It 
brought a new nation into being—the United 
States of America. 

Engraved on a bronze tablet on Corn Hill 
marking the place where the Pilgrims found 
corn in their dire need is one of the most 
poignant statements in our national records: 

“And here it was God’s good providence 
that we found this corn or else we know not 
how we should have done.” 

And since it is God’s good providence that 
we have this corn today for in many forms 
it affects the lives of every American every 
day. Its uses, if listed, would more than 
fill a full page in a daily newspaper. It is 
said that to remove corn from these United 
States the economy of the Nation would 
collapse. 





You and the Cold War—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the third in the series of ar- 
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ticles appearing in the Chicago Daily 

News, entitled “You and the Cold War.” 

I have previously introduced the first 

two articles in this series and plan to 

continue inserting the rest of this ex- 
cellent series as it is published by this 
cutstanding Midwest newspaper. 

ALLIES IN DANGEROUS POSITION IN WEST BER- 
LIN—SOLUTION: Do NotHinc—BovutT Do It 
FIRMLY 
(Here is the third article in the new Daily 

News series, “You and the Cold War,” the 

story of the massive struggle between com- 

munism and the West. 

Today, David M. Nichol of the Daily News 
foreign service tells what we can do about 
the cold war peril in Germany. 

In succeeding articles other Daily News 
foreign service correspondents will discuss 
other crisis spots in the same way.) 

(By David M. Nichol) 

Bonn, GeRMANyY.—The United States and 
its Western allies are in an awkward and 
dangerous position in Berlin. 

What to do about it? 

There are almost as many answers as there 
are people who can read and speak. These 
range from abject surrender to the Soviets 
to starting a preventive war tomorrow. 

But the best that has been devised so far 
seems to be to do nothing—and to do this 
with firmness and imagination. 

Doing nothing with firmness in Berlin is 
by far more difficult than it sounds. Both 
the Soviets and the East German Commu- 
nist leaders very much want the Western 
powers to do something. 

Preferably, in Communist eyes, the West 
should get out altogether and allow the 
country and then the continent of Europe to 
be absorbed in the Soviet sphere. 

If the West won’t get out, the Soviets 
want the Allies to give moral and legal ap- 
proval to Germany’s division into two vio- 
lently opposed systems of government and 
society. 

In the process the West would be expected 
to agree that West Berlin, with its 2,200,000 
inhabitants, become a demilitarized free city. 

Its burgeoning economy would be crippled 
and its liberties of free speech and press and 
secret ballot curbed, as they are in the Com- 
munist-ruled portion of the city and in the 
surrounding Communist zone. 

Under these pressures and the looming 
dangers behind them, a policy of doing noth- 
ing, even with firmness and imagination, 
sometimes lacks popular appeal. 

Americans are prone to analyze problems, 
hold committee meetings, devise formulas, 
then get on with something else, forgetting 
meantime that history usually doesn’t follow 
such neat and preconceived patterns. 

NEW COMMITTEE IS NO ANSWER 


Nor are “gimmick” or “trick solutions” of 
much value. The problems here are too fun- 
damental and too unyielding to be tailored 
simply to conceal them. 

Cne of these stems from the fact that the 
United States and its wartime allies, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, undertook the solemn 
responsibility for all of Germany, incluidng 
all of Berlin. 

Pledges were offered and accepted all 
around that Germany would be treated as 
an “economic unit” and that “democratic 
government” would be restored, based 
initially on freely elected local councils and 
then expanding to a national scale. 

The moral obligation alone is immense, 
and it extends to the 17 million in East 
Germany and East Berlin as much as to the 
55 million in West Germany and West Berlin. 

The obligation is not lessened one bit 
but rather increased because the Soviets have 
refused to honor it. 

For their part the Western Powers went 
to incredible and sometimes indefensible 
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lengths in their efforts to get Soviet execu- 
tion of plans to which the Soviets had 
agreed. 

For the West now to turn a blind eye to 
this obligation would be to damage seriously 
whatever moral prestige it may have among 
other peoples. 

There are reasons of hardheaded states- 
manship, as well, for refusing to agree to 
Germany’s permanent division. 

If history has any overriding lesson in 
central Europe it is that a weak and di- 
vided Germany almost inevitably is the 
cause of war. 

In private the Soviets certainly also rec- 
ognize this fact. The division of Germany 
in their view is only a step towards its reuni- 
fication under Communist control. 

It follows, logically, that there is no iso- 
lated Berlin problem as such, one which can 
be resolved in a vacuum, but rather a Ger- 
man problem. Both Mayor Willy Brandt in 
Berlin and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in 
Bonn see this clearly. 

For the German problem there is a rela- 
tively simple solution. If self-determination, 
for which the Soviets shout so loudly in 
other parts of the world, were to be applied 
in Germany through genuinely free elections 
the Communist regime in the eastern por- 
tion of the country would be swept away 
overnight. 

A peace treaty then might be negotiated, 
with a new central government representing 
all Germany, and the nation would be pre- 
pared to take its proper role in the free 
world. 

The trouble with this solution is that it 
can’t be applied at the moment. 

The Soviets have refused to permit free 
elections in East Germany and the present 
Communist rulers of the region say they 
will start a civil war rather than be voted 
out of office. The West quite probably is 
unwilling and unprepared to start an ag- 
gressive war. 

On the other hand, if the West is cor- 
rect in its belief that history is on the side 
of free men and that Western society has 
vitality and ingenuity and the will to sur- 
vive the Communist threat, then the day 
will come when such a solution will be 
possible. 

Admittedly, it is not easy now to see how 
it.can be achieved. But stranger things 
have happened in the past and probably will 
in the future. 

MUST HOLD FAST TO ONE SOLUTION 


Meantime, any acts of omission or com- 
mission that reduced the long-range likeli- 
hood of such a solution are a blow to the 
Western case and a loss to free men every- 
where. 

One is not haggling simply about a cus- 
toms stamp or the right of free transit in 
Berlin. The issue is much bigger. It is 
the big one. 

One day, if the Kremlin archives ever be- 
come public, they probably will prove that 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s ultimatum of 
1958 about Berlin was prompted by fear that 
such a solution already was taking shape. 

It often is forgotten that for 4 or 5 
years before this ultimatum things went rel- 
atively smoothly. Berlin was recovering 
rapidly from the setback imposed on it by a 
year-long Soviet blockade. 

The city’s economic and political ties with 
West Germany were developing organically 
and without any Soviet protests or inter- 
ference. Traffic by Berlin standards moved 
freely. The atmosphere was relaxed and 
confident. 

Even in Communist-ruled East Germany 
life was improving. The flow of refugees to 
the West was dwindling. Some of the 
earlier pressures surrounding daily existence 
had been relieved. 

Eastern Germany wasn’t exactly slipping 
out of the Soviet orbit but the pace of its 
communization was slowing. 
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If East Germany were to be preserved for 
the Soviet bloc, if the whole of Eastern Eu- 
rope was to be tidied up to fit the Soviet 
pattern, then something must be done. 

Khrushchev did it and plunged the world 
into a new and enduring crisis. The So- 
viets created it deliberately and for what they 
hope will be their own benefit. It has been 
the cause, already, of new repressions and 
privations in East Germany. 

For the West to agree would be to invite 
a whole series of new crises as its position 
weakened steadily. To do nothing with 
firmness and imagination for the present at 
least seems more sound. 





St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, 
Vt., 58th Commencement Address by 
Michael W. McCarthy, June 5, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the House the 
fine address of Michael W. McCarthy at 
the 58th Commencement of St. Mi- 
chael’s College at Winooski Park, Vt., on 
June 5, 1961. 

Mr. McCarthy spoke from a wealth 
of experience and success. His back- 
ground is a remarkable one. It is par- 
tially recounted in the citation for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws that 
was conferred upon him by St. Mi- 
chael’s College. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent herebefore granted, I include the 
citation and the address in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD: 

MrcHaEL W. McCartHy, Doctor or Laws 


Today the phrase “business as usual’’ is 
apt to connote the smug isolationism of pre- 
one world, pre-space age irresponsibility. 
But not as we apply it to the achievements 
of Michael William McCarthy. In Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s meteoric rise from stockboy in a 
grocery store to stockbroker for the largest 
investment firm in the world, “business as 
usual” means business in the American tra- 
dition: industry, courage, creative vision— 
big in its opportunities, large in its respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. McCarthy’s career puts a modern 
foundation under the old pioneer dream and 
the Horatio Alger legend. Born in a Minne- 
sota town (population 1,700), he went to 
work after high school for Mutual Stores, 
Inc. Two years later he was office manager. 

In the very trough of the great depression 
of 1932, when caution was keynote, Mr. 
McCarthy went out on a limb—to success— 
in founding a new chain of stores in Cali- 
fornia. Such foresight and faculty for de- 
cision has led him today to his position as 
chairman of the board of directors of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, a firm which 
last year grossed $130 million in commis- 
sions and $27 million in pretax profits, 
which holds in its vaults some $5 billion 
worth of securities, and which holds in its 
trust the confidence of massive institutions 
and modest widows. Such exercise of re- 
sponsibility has won for Michael McCarthy 
(Wall Street’s Mr. Big to his colleagues) 
successive appointments as governor of the 
American Stock Exchange, governor of the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, and 
governor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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For your fulfillment of the American 
dream of opportunity open to talent, and 
for your embodiment of the virtues making 
for high public trust, Michael William Mc- 
Carthy, we salute you this day as doctor of 
laws, honoris causa. 


St. MICHAEL’s 58TH COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
(By Michael W. McCarthy) 


Commencement has different meanings to 
you and to your parents. Whereas grad- 
uates see a beginning, your parents see an 
ending. To them commencement means 
that they have brought you to the end of a 
road—a road which is paved with both wor- 
ries and joys and in some cases with self- 
sacrifice—a road which has cost some $5 
million. That figure, I think, is a fair esti- 
mate of the total cost of bringing this class 
from the cradle to this day of graduation 
from St. Michael’s College. 

I understand that many of you will con- 
tinue your studies in past graduate schools, 
that some of you will enter the armed serv- 
ices, and that others of you will start at once 
on your careers. But whether it is now or 
later, all of you will be investing the train- 
ing and education and experience which 
you have acquired at such a substantial 
cost. 

This places a great responsibility on you. 
You will be putting to use the moral and 
academic training that has been given to you 
and that you have accepted. But its value 
cannot be measured in dollars alone. Who 
can place a price on the love, the care, and 
training given to you by your parents, or 
on the guidance that has been given to you 
by your teachers, the fathers and brothers, 
through your years at St. Michael's? Truly 
your resposibility is great for your future 
is now in your own hands. 

How do you go about your investment? 
It seems to me that there is a similarity 
between yourselves and other investors and 
that certain basic principles would apply. 

The first thing to be determined, of course, 
is your objective. Let me talk for a moment 
about this and let me begin with the con- 
servative investor who is primarily con- 
cerned with the relative safety of his assets 
and their slow but steady growth over a 
period of many years. 

This is a sensible objective and you may 
well consider its counterpart in molding 
your own career. Many companies offer 
technical training courses, job security, the 
prospect of perhaps slow but steady advance- 
ment over the years, and many fringe bene- 
fits. All in all a secure investment for your 
training and education. 

Let me suggest, however, that you do not 
Place too much emphasis on the starting 
salary or on other short-term inducements 
which are not suitable to a long-term ob- 
jective. 

Then we have other investors who want 
a higher return than they can get from a 
conservative investment. These people, we 
say, consider liberal income to be their ob- 
jective and they are willing to assume a 
somewhat greater degree of risk in order to 
obtain it. So will many of you, even if it 
is at the sacrifice of some security. Per- 
haps you do not want to be an organiza- 
tion man. Perhaps you want a career in 
sales in which you can see the immediate 
results of your efforts and in which your 
month to month performance will gain 
quicker recognition. 

Or finally, in making your choice you 
might want to identify yourself with the 
third class of our customers who have both 
the temperament and the means to take 
greater risks for the possibility of greater 
rewards. Actually we do not call thes 
people investors. We call them speculators. 

I hesitate to use the world speculators be- 
cause unfortunately and erroneously it has 
come into bad repute. The speculator oper- 
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ates in a great American tradition, for the 
men who built our Nation and our basic in- 
dustries were men who were willing to take 
risks. Christopher Columbus was a specu- 
lator—and so was Henry Ford. 

We would not have, if I may say so, our 
Merrill Lynch, or our St. Michael’s College, 
had it not been for men with vision and the 
willingness to take a risk. When we look at 
St. Michael’s today, at its buildings, its 
grounds, its enrollment, we well might won- 
der—would it be here today if it were not 
for that small group of founding fathers 
who over half a century ago started this 
college with $1,300—a vision—and the will- 
ingness to enter a new venture. 

And if it were not for the more venture- 
some people of today willing to invest in new 
ideas and new enterprises, there would be 
little hope for our fledgling industries, for 
new scientific experiments, and for new re- 
search, all of which hold the promise of new 
products, improved health, and a better and 
longer life. 

Let me emphasize that the speculator is 
not a gambler, because gambling involves the 
sheer accident of chance. The speculator 
does take a risk, but he analyzes his risk as 
clesely as he can and, like the investor, he 
makes it his business to know as much as 
he can about a situation before he goes into 
it. 

The word “speculate” is derived from the 
latin “speculari” and means to “look into”, 
“to observe.” And so it should be with you. 

You will agree, I think, that in a sense the 
same objectives which face any investor, 
plus one other which I shall talk about later, 
are also before you and it is important that 
you be sure of what you want to accomplish 
with your individual talents and attributes. 

Now your second step is to investigate be- 
fore you invest. Get the facts. In which 
industry, profession, or field of endeavor can 
you best achieve your objective? 

Then, before you decide to connect your- 
self with a particular organization in the 
field of your choice or with a particular 
phase of a profession, you should investigate 
again. It is a good idea to use a checklist 
and here are some of the things to look at: 

Financial soundness: Look at the balance 
sheets and income statements. 

Growth over the years, and who or what 
has been responsible for it. 

Prospects for the future. 

The reputation of the products or services. 

And a most significant factor: The reputa- 
tion of its leaders—their ethics, their meth- 
ods, their ability. This factor of manage- 
ment and leadership is very important. 

It is unfortunately true that in business, 
in government, in labor unions, and in the 
professions there are many people who must 
be described as self-seekers—those whose 
primary objective is self—whose philosophy 
is summed up by what’s in it for me. 

And it also unfortunately true that many 
of them do achieve a personal success, if I 
may use that word, but it usually is at the 
sacrifice of morals and ethics, and our busi- 
nesses, our government, our unions and our 
professions would be far better without these 
people. They are not leaders in the true 
sense. 

Our real leaders have been those whose 
first consideration has been the reputation 
of the company—the welfare of its em- 
ployees—the good of the community—men 
who have looked beyond themselves. 

And our real leaders also look beyond to- 
day—they look ahead. 

For this is a fast changing world. It 
gresents new challenges and new opportu- 
nities. Extraordinary events are soon su- 
perseded by others even more startling. 
Your class started at St. Michael’s College 
in the year in which the first sputnik was 
sent into space. Only 4 years later in this 
year of your leaving St. Michael’s, the first 
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human being has been sent into orbit in 
outer space. 

Indeed these are changing times in a 
changing universe. They are, in fact, chang- 
ing too rapidly for some people in positions 
of management and leadership. These are 
the people who are satisfied with things as 
they are. They lack the curiosity to look for 
change and even when the need for it is 
apparent to them they lack the spirit to do 
what needs to be done. 

Consider, for example, the problem of try- 
ing to handle today’s air travel with the 
aircraft of 20 years ago. Or how we would 
get along today if we had to rely only on 
the drugs and medicines available a few 
years ago. 

And no business or enterprise can be oper- 
ated successfully today with obsolete ma- 
chines, antiquated methods or complacent 
people. 

In my own business a need for change con- 
stantly faces us—the need for faster com- 
munications, the need for modern account- 
ing equipment, the need for developing more 
people to service a constantly growing num- 
ber of investors throughout the world, the 
need for a greater recognition within the 
financial industry of the vast change that 
has taken place in the character of the in- 
vesting public, and the need to educate these 
new investors and to assume greater moral 
obligations. 

Of course innovations that are successful 
in some cases are not successful in others 
and I'd like to tell you about an experience 
that we had in my company. 

Several years ago it occurred to us that 
if libraries could be put on wheels and used 
to bring books to people in rural areas, 
if a bank in Puerto Rico could put a travel- 
ing branch on wheels to tour the island to 
take deposits from people, why couldn’t we 
use that same idea in our efforts to bring 
Wall Street to Main Street? 

And so we had three buses built to our 
specifications, each to hold a miniature in- 
vestment office. One of these stockmobiles 
was stationed in Boston. One day a nice 
little lady, not too old, stepped aboard our 
stock bus, looked around, appeared be- 
wildered and then asked, “Is this the mobile 
unit where you give your blood?” 

It wasn’t long after this incident that we 
decided the mobile unit did not fit into our 
business. 

Now if you think I’m being very critical 
of complacency in leadership, you are right. 
There is an old Irish saying that “your 
young men see visions and your old men 
dream dreams.” And apropos of that it’s 
been said that the difference is that after 
a vision you get up and do something about 
it, but after a dream you go back to sleep. 

From the analogy between yourself and 
investors you should realize that there is 
this difference: that the rewards you will 
find in the investment of yourself must not 
be measured in financial terms alone, that 
self-fulfillment and self-respect are the first 
compensations you should seek. in whatever 
you do. 

The more your career enables you to be 
of service to others, the greater the satis- 
faction you will find in your work. 

I am sure that many of you intend to 
devote yourselves to religion, to medicine, 
to social work, to teaching, to science. 
These are fields in which the material re- 
wards might not be so great as in some oth- 
ers, but the rewards are immeasurable in 
terms of the good that you can do and the 
Satisfaction you will derive from it. You 
perhaps will have the most important roles 
to play and your responsibilities will some- 
times require great endurance and spiritual 
strength. 3 

To you and to me, to all of us, our church 
and our God are so much a part of our 
life that it is easy for us to forget that 
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throughout the world there are millions of 
people who have yet to hear the teachings 
of Christ and true religious worship. 

We live in a nation of such abundance 
that it is easy to forget the millions of peo- 
ple who do not have even their daily bread. 
Our own high standard of living which we 
like to brag about is little consolation to 
those who lack the most basic necessities 
of life. 

The marvel of rockets that carry man 
through outer space is so far beyond the 
understanding of most of us that we some- 
times forget the terrible implications if these 
wonders of science are not confined to peace- 
ful use. 

As the world grows closer in communica- 
tion and travel, time runs out, and the 
need for better human relations and under- 
standing becomes more urgent. 

We become accustomed to the central- 
ization of power in governments and it is 
easy for us to forget that the responsibility 
for good government belongs to the people, 
that it can be fulfilled only when people 
take a real interest in government and civic 
affairs. 

The responsibility for the solution of these 
problems will belong in large part to your 
generation. 

Important as this day is to you, I have 
no doubt that at this moment your strong- 
est desire is to leave here and be on your 
way. 

But I predict that despite the eagerness 
to leave, in the years to come your fondest 
memories will be of the years that you spent 
at St. Michael’s which now have come to 
an end. 

I urge you never to forget what St. Mi- 
chael’s and its good fathers and brothers 
have done for you. 

I urge you never to forget what your pa- 
rents by the grace of God have done for 
you. 

Good luck to each of you and may God 
guide you in your endeavors. 





Deseret News Celebrates 111th 
_ Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


Ss OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 111th anniversary of the ad- 
vent of journalism into Utah with the 
first edition of the Deseret News, a 
weekly then, but now one of our coun- 
try’s foremost daily chronicles and the 
official organ of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 7 

The original equipment, an old 
Ramage press, a supply of paper and a 
few fonts of type were loaded into a 
wagon by the Mormons expelled from 
Nauvoo, Ill., in 1846 and team-drawn 
more than 1,000 miles into the Great 
Salt Lake Valley, or Deseret. 

The first editor, William Richards, his 
typesetter, Horace K. Whitney, and 
pressman, Brigham H. Young, nephew 
of the eminent President Brigham 
Young, were beset with trials an@ tribu- 
lations in the wilderness of the Rockies 
with a population of some 4,000. Sup- 
plies were scarce and expensive to bring 
from the East but the editor, true to his 
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Mormon teachings, used the informality 
of his eight pages, three columns, to ap- 
peal to readers for wagon covers, cotton 
or linen rags for newsprint; molasses to 
make rollers for the machine and 
sponges to keep them clean. Oftentimes 
he also pleaded for sustenance to keep 
the human part of the newspaper alive. 

A review of the first edition clearly 
indicates that the paper was not to be 
confined to religious subjects: 

We propose to publish a small weekly sheet, 
as large as our local circumstances will per- 
mit, to be called Deseret News designed 
originally to record the passing events of 
our State, and in connection, refer to the 
arts and sciences, embracing general educa- 
tion, medicine, law, divinity, domestic and 
political economy, and everything that may 
fall under our observation, which may tend 
to promote the best interest, welfare, pleas- 
ure, and amusement of our fellow citizens. 


The original editor, also the local post- 
master, hand printed his newspaper in 
a small adobe building that, we are told, 
“was as easy to get on top of as into,” 
but strict orders were issued frequently 
through editorial privilege for one and all 
to obey the “no admittance” signs for 
fear the files would be disturbed and 
valuable communications lost to readers 
of the News. 

Equally as severe were the the editor’s 
scorching recriminations to anyone bor- 
rowing a newspaper which, to him, was 
the same as asking a man to loan his 
horse. 

In the East the newspaper had already 
become an integral part of civilization. 
Thomas Jefferson recognized the im- 
portance of the newspaper about the time 
of the first issue of the Deseret News 
when he wrote: 

The basis of our Government being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a 
goverhment without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 


But in West the newspaper was still a 
novelty and some of the oldtimers were 
not immediately receptive to the idea 
based on the theory that the newspaper 
first elicited the information from you, 
printed it and then tried to sell it back to 
you as news. 

These and other problems were ever 
present in the very early days of news- 
paper publishing in “winter quarters”— 
even before the existence of cities such 
as Denver, Omaha, or Kansas City. 
News of activities other than local were 
as scarce as money and oftentimes the 
only source available to the editor was 
from the newspapers’ infrequently 
brought by chance visitors from the East. 
On one occasion there was such a dearth 
of foreign news that the editor was 
forced to print: 

From all the immigrants we were not able 
to obtain one whole paper. They were all 
wet, damaged, or destroyed on the way. 


Ready cash often prohibited expansion 
of subscriptions originally set at $5 a 
year payable in advance, but the enter- 
prising editor offered to barter subscrip- 
tions in exchange for such items as: 
“otter, mink, marten, wolf, fox, sheep 
and other light skins which may be use- 
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ful in manufacturing gloves, wash 
leather, linings, etc., or whose furs may 
be appropriated to clothing and various 
domestic purposes.” 

History reveals that even though 
sporadically published at times, the pa- 
per was intelligently written and in short 
order businessmen discovered the value 
of newspaper advertising. The second 
year the paper expanded into four times 
the size of the original print, a new 
press was added and the first Deseret 
News extra was issued and sold for 50 
cents a copy. 

Close attention to the earliest editions 
of the newspaper provides most interest- 
ing reading. Adolescent pains are clear- 
ly discernable even, at times, to the var- 
ied hues of the paper before the art 
of bleach was mastered, but much is to 
be said on the side of progress among 
untrained people forced to rely upon in- 
itiative and homespun facilities. 

Nine years before the first addition of 
the Deseret News the power of the press 
was acknowledged in Parliament by Ed- 
mund Burke who pointed out that there 
were three estates in Parliament: 
(churchmen, noblemen, commoners) 
but, he said, in the reporters’ gallery 
yonder, there sat a fourth estate more 
important far than they all. This his- 
toric remark automatically gave mem- 
bership in the fourth estate to members 
of the press for all time. 

From such a picturesque beginning, 
therefore, we look with pride to a modern 
Deseret News—a powerful “pen of the 
people”—a news media sought eagerly 
each day by those who thirst for honest 
reporting and expression of sincere be- 
lief and philosophy. From the original 
staff of three we have a multitude of pro- 
fessional men and women whose sincer- 
ity of effort and dedication to the orig- 
inal motto, “Truth and liberty,” contrib- 
ute to and substantiate the well-earned 
reputation the Dessert News enjoys 
throughout the Nation. My fervent hope 
is that this newspaper will continue to 
mark anniversaries and retain its legend 
in the West through a free and demo- 
cratic press devoted to their self-ap- 
pointed inspiration: ‘‘We stand for the 
Constitution of the United States as be- 
ing divinely inspired.” 





Remarks of Hon. George P. Miller at First 
National Inner Space Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a speech delivered on May 25 
by our distinguished and beloved col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
GeorceE P, Miter, to the First National 
Inner Space Conference of the National 
Security Industrial Association, which 
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was held in Washington, D.C.,on May 24 
and 25, 1961. 

GEORGE MILLER has a valuable record 
of public service in the Congress and 
State government and has created a dis- 
tinguished record as chairman of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Oceanog- 
raphy of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and as 
ranking majority Member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. MILLER, 

OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE First NATIONAL IN- 

NER SPACE CONFERENCE, May 25, 1961 


It is with some trepidation that I stand 
before a group of distinguished industrialists 
to address them on a subject with which 
they should be quite familiar. I am a lay- 
man and I do not want to impart in any 
way that what I say can be taken in a 
technical sense. 

I salute you and I honor you and respect 
you for the great contribution you have 
made in the field of science. Thinking peo- 
ple in the world are now coming to know 
that if we are going to survive on this planet 
we must study it and we must know it. We 
must go into space above, into the depths 
of the ocean and probe beneath the earth’s 
crust to decipher her locked-in secrets. 

As chairman of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Oceanography of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
as well as ranking majority member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, I feel that my remarks and per- 
sonal conclusions with respect to earth 
sciences should be of interest to you. 

The question is often asked, What are the 
boundaries of our thinking with respect to 
the study of the earth? I feel that if one 
is to consider the question it is inevitable 
that the conclusion is reached that the 
earth, the atmosphere, and outer space are 
as inseparable as the fore and aft quarter 
of a domestic animal. 

We must concern ourselves with the entire 
ensemble as well as its various component 
parts. This truism creates problems of na- 
tional importance especially in the field of 
properly and adequately funding the prose- 
cution of our search for knowledge. Further, 
the determination of the natural laws gov- 
erning the interrelation of the bits and 
pieces of our ensemble requires long-range 
thinking, planning and the scientific intui- 
tion of masterminds. We must take the lead 
in all phases of the problem for our very 
survival. 

Let us for a moment contrast the study of 
the atmosphere and outer space with that of 
the earth and its interior. In both instances 
I prefer to regard these as studies of environ- 
ments which have mutual interdependence. 
To formulate the laws governing the known 
and yet to be found phenomena which char- 
acterize both, it is necessary to employ all 
possible scientific disciplines separately and 
in combination. In addition the ability to 
measure and thus be able to describe the 
present state and forecast the future state of 
both environmental divisions has the com- 
mon requirement of a vehicle to carry the 
equipage to the particular spatial location 
desired. Herein the similarity stops. I shall 
attempt to point out some of the differences. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AND OUTER SPACE 


The vehicle must manifestly leave the sur- 
face of the earth and needless to say the 
expense of each vehicle is fantastic. Recent- 
ly I requested my staff to ascertain the 
amount of money appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the study of lunar geophysics. The 
amounts in millions of dollars are as follows: 


Fiscal year: 
Mihi tuinins tnsnseitinancncgiiagaetpniatiads. rh biinitn eit 31.9 
I akan whats antonc sate jetties Maloasve oot phe nel 37.8 
POON t nan dnadadnecaemiiéiwe ela 60.0 
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It should be pointed out that the 1962 
appropriation has not yet been enacted. How- 
ever, some one remarked that the funding 
seems to be increasing logarithmically. Mani- 
festly the motivation for this enormous ex- 
penditure is twofold in nature. One, to at- 
tain a national posture of world leadership in 
scientific exploration; secondly, to ensure our 
capability in the area of national defense. 
Programs of this nature by their very magni- 
tude require Federal financing. 

The establishment of nationwide tracking 
stations, computing centers, and test facili- 
ties is a governmental function. Private in- 
dustry, universities, and other scientific in- 
stitutions must be integrated into the pro- 
gram to achieve the maximum results in the 
least time, 

No group possessing the scientific capabil- 
ity should regard itself as too small to make 
a contribution. 

Again, another important consideration 
that enhances such programs is the public 
interest. These programs have no historical 
length. They are new, unusual, and often 
fantastic in the minds of the American citi- 
zens. The competition from the Russians 
is always apparent to even the youngest 
member of our society. He has seen sputnik. 
My grandson can buy a toy rocket at the 
corner store propelled by a jet of water under 
pressure which will attain an altitude of sev- 
eral hundred feet. He then relives, in actu- 
ality, the dreams of Jules Verne. 

To summarize then, the geophysical pro- 
grams in the atmosphere and outer space 
have the following attributes: It is possible 
to put a vehicle at any point in space, track 
it, and receive information from its sensors 
by telemetry for analysis; the cost is enor- 
mous; the popular appeal is universal; and 
as yet material benefits are unforeseeable. 


THE EARTH AND ITS INTERIOR 


Somehow, to me, being an earthling—al- 
though I have flown several times in jet 
fighters—the mystery of our daily contact 
with the crustal environment that we are 
born on, grow to maturity, and eventually 
meet our Maker, has always been fascinat- 
ing. Perhaps it is because we are so close 
to the earth that it loses somewhat the feel- 
ing of the spectacular that space gives us. If 
we were practical in our thinking and real- 
ized that Mother Earth is responsible for 
all that we experience in our lives, in fact 
our very life alone, we should become more 
enamoured with seeking relationships be- 
tween effect and cause. 

With respect to vehicles, on the conti- 
nents we have only a two dimensional ca- 
pability if one excludes the drilling of holes 
at a point on the surface. The cost of the 
vehicle is less than the cost of the instru- 
mentation. On the sea we have the pos- 
sibility of three dimensional vehicles with 
the modern submarine and I am happy to 
see that the U.S. Navy has an oceanographic 
submarine, the U.S.S. Archerfish. This, of 
course, is only a start. 

The other difficulty we face, as you gen- 
tlemen well know, is that even on the crust 
we have such extremely complicated rela- 
tionships between stress and strain, the al- 
bedo of the earth, the production of heat 
within the earth, and the geomagnetic and 
gravity effects that simple causal relation- 
ships are at best understood by an extremely 
approximate model. 

Adding to this the necessity of indirect 
measurements of effects through seismic, 
gravity, magnetic, and radiation means, the 
problem presented by this phase of geo- 
physics is much more difficult than that of 
the geophysics of the atmosphere. 

That which is of much concern to me is 
that we do not as yet have in being an 
integrated program of investigation of the 
geophysics of the earth. We have, of. course, 
the seismic networks, the gravity and mag- 
netic surveys currently being developed. 
Tied in with this are the surveys and inves- 
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tigations by the U.S. Navy, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and certain nonprofit in- 
stitutions with respect to the oceans. All 
of these have been spotty in nature. True, 
the geophysical industry has produced 
marked material benefits to mankind, but 
I feel as of now the surface has only been 
scratched. 


I very definitely feel that we must have 
an integrated national program of geophysi- 
cal research to the end that we can under-., 
stand the crustal phenomena around us as 
well as examine from all the data possible 
the structure of the interior of the earth. 


Further, we have by our close association 
with the earth extreme difficulty in sustain- 
ing and, in fact, creating interest in this part 
of earth sciences. A friend of mine once 
said: “It is easy to popularize a rocket flight 
to the moon, but how can one sell an earth- 
quake?” 

As a result of our hearings in the last ses- 
sion of the Congress, a National Data Center 
for Oceanographic Data has been established 
by a joint venture between the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of the 
Navy, the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

This is a great stride forward in that field 
of geophysics concerning the study of the 
marine environment. It is also contemplat- 
ed to include certain biological data in the 
files of the data center. 


However, this is only part of the solution 
to the problem of synoptic forecasting of the 
variables of the marine environment. To 
have the data processed realistic we must 
have standardization of our instrumenta- 
tion. With respect to this phase of the prob- 
lem, we are still in the horse and buggy age. 
We have the bathythermograph, the Nansen 
bottle and the reversing thermometer. We 
have had these with us for years, but I am 
afraid we have neglected and not used our 
industrial capability as effectively as we 
should, 


To effect this desired standardization, I 
have filed legislation in the current session 
of the Congress which would establish a Na- 
tional Instrumentation Test and Calibration . 
Center. 


Another area of concern to the Congress 
is the lack of a comprehensive program for 
ocean surveys. We should be able to utilize, 
with proper instrumentation of a portable 
nature, any ship which traverses a part of 
the ocean which is unknown territory as far 
as the bathymetry is concerned. The excel- 
lent capability of the geophysical industry is 
not being utilized in the survey of the 
oceans. We must utilize every available 
means to accomplish this ocean survey in an 
expeditious fashion. 

I feel that we have not approached ocea- 
nography from the point of view of an engi- 
neer. This we must do and immediately. 

There is nothing wrong in having a profit 
motivation. The problems are so large that 
we need industry’s help as well as the non- 
profit institutions. 





Colt .45 That Won the West Speaks 
Louder Than Ever 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr Speaker, safety 


in handling firearms was never more im- 
portant and necessary than it is today. 
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How one old and respected firm in my 
State is attempting to meet this prob- 
lem is told in a brightly written feature 
story by Bill Ryan in the Hartford 


Times. 
I ask that the article be included in 


the Appendix of the REcorD. 
Cott 45 THat Won West SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN EVER 
(By Bill Ryan) 
“Reach.” 
“Reach.” 
Bang. 


Bang. 

“You win Irving. It took you only four- 
tenths of a second. It took me a full half 
second. You're the fastest gun today.” 

talk? Perhaps it would be here. 
But out West it’s quite commonplace. It’s 
quite commonplace down South, too. In 
fact, it’s quite commonplace a lot of places 
but not around these parts, podner. 

Let’s start at the beginning, though. 

Back in the last half of the last century 
the West really was a wild place, tough and 
rugged and elemental. Firearms were im- 
portant and the most important was the 
Colt .45. 

Everyone has heard of the Colt 45. It 
was known as the gun that won the West, 
the Peacemaker, the equalizer and a host of 
other names. Technically it was the Colt 
single action Army revolver and manufac- 
tured in Hartford by the company of Col. 
Samuel Colt. 

The company, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co., is still here. And to- 
day it makes more single action Colt .45’s 
than it ever did during the winning of the 
West. 

That’s right. More of those Peacemakers 
are manufactured today than ever before. 

Strange? Of course, it is. Long years 
ago, the single action 45 gave way to the 
automatic for Army use. The single action 
became a curio for collectors and was used 
in limited quantity for target practice. 

Then came the TV Westerns, the oaters, 
the shoot-em-ups. They came thundering 
across the screen in ever increasing fre- 
quency. - Mat Dillon, Paladin, Bat Master- 
son, Bronco, Cheyenne, “The Restless Gun,” 
“The Fastest Gun,"’ Wyatt Earp, every con- 
ceivable man of the West has been galloping 
away for the past few years. And, of course, 
each was a fast draw with the 45. He had to 
be, to last 39 weeks a year, plus reruns. 

As the TV cowboys kept riding and shoot- 
ing, fast draw clubs started to spring up, 
mostly in the West—later in the South. 

Hollywood went Hollywood on the fast 
draw. Fast drawing became sort of a par- 
lor game, using blanks of course. Sammy 
Davis, Jr., a song and dance man, is known 
as sort of unofficial champion of the movie 
group. Hugh O’Brien and Audie Murphy 
are known as fast draws among the cowboy 
star set. 

Some of the other movie or TV cowboys 
are not known as fast draws. In fact they 
are known as. slow draws and if they had 
to play for real in the old West, they’d look 
like Swiss cheese after one encounter. 

As the fast draw rage increased, Colt’s sold 
more and more of its single action Peace- 
makers. In the past 3 or 4 years it has sold 
more than in the previous 50 years, a com- 
pany Official says. 

The company, of course, greeted the fast 
draw bonanza with delight, and helped to 
make it bigger. 

Today, the Colt’s official says, there are 
half a million people who are fast draw en- 
thusiasts and about 2,000 fast draw clubs. 
About 500 of the latter have been aided in 
organization by company officials. More 
clubs, more Peacemakers sold. It’s simple. 

The company here has also stressed 
safety. It has set up standards for the fast 
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draw clubs, so members can fire in compe- 
tition, in safety. 

Now Colt’s has come out with a wax bul- 
let for its Peacemaker, and also for its .38 
caliber which is used extensively in police 


training. 

The wax bullet, which the company says 
is accurate at 45 feet, will not injure, al- 
though it will sting sharply at short range. 
With the bullet, fast draw enthusiasts can 
safely test their accuracy as well as speed. 

In the fast draw set, blanks have hereto- 
fore been used. Competitors work against 
a timer. At a signal, each would draw and 
fire. The noise of the blank would set off 
the timer. It was simply a test of getting 
the revolver out and pulling the trigger 
without aiming. 

Now. using a target, modern cowboys can 
really test themselves. 

Most of the better known ones won't do 
it, of course. The TV cowboys hedge on 
going on record as to how fast their fast 
draws actually are. With the wax bullets 
to test accuracy, they’ll avoid contests like 
the plague, most likely. 

“After all,”’ the Colt’s official says, ‘these 
guys have a lot of money involved. They 
should jeopardize a $100,000-a-year job?” 

It has fascinating possibilities, though. 
Matt Dillon against Paladin, shooting at a 
target with wax bullets. 

One of them would probably hit Maverick 
in the leg. And he was only standing by 
waiting for his turn. 





Address by Senator George A. Smathers, 
of Florida 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, during 
early June in Pensacola, Fla., the golden 
anniversary of the birth of naval avia- 
tion was celebrated. This memorable 
occasion was held in conjunction with 
the Fiesta of Five Flags, a colorful event 
celebrated annually in Pensacola. With 
the thought that this was a most appro- 
priate time for tribute to be paid to our 
military, Gov. Farris Bryant chose the 
evening of June 6 for his annual military 
appreciation dinner. On this occasion 
Senator GEorGE SMATHERS made a most 
impressive and timely speech which it 
gives me much pleasure to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE A. SMATHERS, OF 
FLORIDA 

Governor Bryant, Congressman Sikes, and 
distinguished leaders of the military forces, 
I cannot help but join the others who ad- 
mire the planning for this dinner. It 
would be impossible to find a more appro- 
priate time or a more appropriate place for 
the State of Florida to honor the military 
during the golden anniversary celebration 
of the birth of naval aviation. 

For it was here in Pensacola, 140 years 
ago, that Gen. Andrew Jackson officially 
took possession of the Territory of Florida 
for the United States of American and be- 
came its first military Governor. 

And it was here in Pensacola that the 
first permanent U.S. Naval Air Station was 
established, just 3 years after the Navy 
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entered the field of flight. The contribu- 
tions of this station since then, both in 
the men it has trained, and the aviation ad- 
vances it has pioneered, forms a proud chap- 
ter in the history of the U.S. Navy. 

Every American knows of the exploits of 
men like Adm. William (Bull) Halsey, who 
qualified here as a naval aviator at the age 
of 52, and others who have gone on and are 
a part of America’s and Pensacola’s mili- 
tary heritage—Adms. Marc Mitscher, Ernie 
King, and John Henry Towers who started 
at this station in 1914 as a lieutenant. 

And there are other pioneers still with 
us. Men like Adm. Robert Goldwaithe, the 
Chief of Naval Air Training, Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Pensacola’s mayor, Adm. Charles Perry 
Mason, who, I understand was the 52d naval 
aviator commissioned, Admiral Combs, “na- 
tive of Florida, Admiral Ingalls, Adms. Rob- 
ert Pirie, John W. Reeves, and Austin Doyle. 

Today's date is especially appropriate for 
this occasion for it was June 6, 1942, that 
marked the end of the Battle of Midway 
in which combined actions of the fleet, with 
naval and shore-based planes, broke the back 
of the Japanese offensive in the Pacific and 
turned the tide of the war. And it was the 
Navy that achieved the astounding record 
of shooting down 15,000 enemy planes, 477 
enemy merchant ships, 13 Jap submarines, 
63 Nazi submarines. That’s why we're proud 
of the Navy. 

We here in Florida have special reason to 
honor the military for the contributions it 
has made to this area since Florida was a 
territory and for the contributions which it 
is making now. 

But it is regrettably true that no nation 
fully appreciates the value of its military 
establishment until it enters an era of 
danger. 

As Rudyard Kipling once observed about 
the prototype British soldier Tommy Atkins: 

“It’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, and 
Tommy fall behind, but it’s ‘Pleace to walk 
in front, sir, when there’s trouble in the 
wind.’” 

And once again today, the military will be 
hearing “Please te walk in front, sir,” for 
there is trouble in the winds from all points 
of the compass. 

Because we Americans just naturally wish 
everyone well, we have been too trusting in 
our international relations. We are inclined 
to accept, at face value, the declarations of 
leaders in other countries who have proven 
themselves chronically untrustworthy. We 
have been reluctant to accept as absolute 
evil, the absolute evil that we see. 

Several months ago in Orlando, a friend 
of mine’s tiny 2-year-old daughter wandered 
into the carport beside the house and there— 
coiled under the car—was a rattlesnake. She 
reached down in her childhood innocence to 
pet the “kitty cat” and the snake struck. 

The child made a miraculous recovery, but 
young as she is, she must now know that in 
this, our world, there are destructive things. 

We, as a nation, have been bitten and de- 
ceived many times and the painful lesson is 
ours to learn. We cannot indulge ourselves 
in the trusting innocence of utopian dreams 
and survive. For a deadly enemy is coiled 
and aimed at our destruction. 

Without abandoning our ideals or our 
ethics we must understand that good guys 
do not necessarily always finish first. It 
grows daily more apparent that the good guy 
will not finish at all, unless he is strong, 
determined and willing to fight if need be. 

As the President said in his defense mes- 
sage to Congress, we must chart a fresh, 
clear course for our security in times of ris- 
ing dangers. These are the words of a nation 
which has learned hard lessons in the bitter 
school of experience. 

It seems to me, the first reading we must 
take in charting this new course must be 
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&@ reassessment of our commitments around 
the globe. We need to know which nations 
are merely paying lip service to the cause 
of freedom without really having the will 
or desire to make any effort to further or 
defend the cause of freedom. 

It is my belief that the reassessment is 
now in process. President Kennedy’s trip to 
Europe and Vice President JoHNsON’s visit 
to the Far East indicate to me that re- 
evaluations are going on. However, while 
we need allies, and want them and must 
therefore cultivate them, nevertheless we 
must recognize that destiny has thrust the 
United States of America into the forefront 
of the present fight for freedom and we 
must lead, for if we don’t lead, the free 
world is without a leader. 

The next step after the reevaluation of the 
position of our allies, and ourselves, is the 
development of “unyielding determination”’ 
to meet the necessary commitments in the 
face of any threat and at no matter what 
the cost. Liberty in this world will die if 
America tries to meet the challenge with 
half measures and a faint heart. 

At this moment, the two great powers face 
a strategic nuclear standoff. Our own nu- 
clear strength remains massive and impres- 
sive, as it must. Certainly we must con- 
stantly improve the strength of our retalia- 
tory forces as well as our defenses to deter 
or defeat nuclear attack. 

To be outstripped in our ability to deliver 
the bomb—whether the method of delivery 
be by Polaris submarine, Strategic Air Com- 
mand or the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile—could be fatal. 

The Communists well know that we will 
not attack with nuclear bombs except in 
retaliation. This policy, plus the fact of 
their advances in the nuclear field means 
that we can no longer rely upon strategic 
nuclear forces to deter or defeat limited 
aggression. 

This nuclear stalemate leaves the field 
open to the Communists for the pushing, 
probing and subversion of half war less than 
nuclear war that has marked their many 
conquests in recent years. 

Today they exploit every opportunity to 
expand their sphere of influence, if it does 
not pose an udue risk to their own power 
base. 

They talk of peace, negotiation, and solu- 
tions at conference tables—while all the 
time increasing their long-range nuclear 
missile capability and expanding and mod- 
ernizing their conventional land, sea, and 
air forces. 

They never fail to project their influence 
and power wherever unstable conditions are 
found—and instability is one of the domi- 
nant characteristics of our world today. 


The quest for independence, for status, 
and for rapid economic development among 
the less well-developed nations of the world 
has created numerous power vacuums which 
the Communists attempt quickly to fill. 
We saw what they did in Cuba. We see 
what they are doing in Laos, and unless we 
stabilize the situation in the Dominican Re- 
public quickly, to our satisfaction, they will 
move into that vacuum. 

Theirs is a global strategy aimed at keep- 
ing the free world off balance. They play 
one trouble spot against another. They are 
making the moves that keep us busy try- 
ing to plug the holes and fill the gaps. 

It grows ever more clear that to counter 
these threats and keep our own commit- 
ments, we must increase our capacity for 
limited war, on land, sea, and air. In the 
years when we were the sole possessors of 
nuclear weapons we had no need for a large 
capability for limited war. But times have 
changed. The development of a new offense 
requires development of a new defense. Our 
military strength must be on balance with 
our global commitments. 
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The President, in his defense message, has 
already called for powerful and mobile forces 
to prevent the steady erosion of the free 
world through limited wars. He emphasized 
the need for increasing our nonnuclear fire- 
power and military mobility so that we 
would have choices—both in weapons and in 
strategy—choices which would reduce the 
danger of escalation of a small war into a 
large one. 

I welcome these improvements in our mili- 
tary posture. I would, as we head toward 
more direct “confrontations with the Com- 
munists” welcome more for we have already 
seen that power—even be it in the field of 
limited war—is an effective deterrent to the 
use of power by the other side. 

The basic purpose behind the deployment 
of our naval fleet today, is the prevention of 
limited war. Balanced naval forces are kept 
deployed at sea in waters adjacent to areas 
of potential conflict. The presence of these 
forces exerts a powerful stabilizing influence 
in these critical areas. 

Often just a show of force is sufficient to 
cool off a hot spot. For in the fleet, with 
its amphibious units, lies the ability for 
prompt ground, sea and air action. In this 
uncertain world, mobility is the key to the 
fleet’s effectiveness. If intelligence so dic- 
tates, these naval forces can be quickly and 
unobtrusively moved nearer to areas of ten- 
sion to wait, poised and ready for whatever 
has to be done. 

None of us taste pleasure in contemplating 
the facts that make it necessary to increase 
our military power. But the grim truth is 
that the Communists are nibbling away the 
world before our very eyes. 

At the outset of World War II they con- 
trolled 1 nation with 170 million people, 
7 percent of the world’s population. Today 
they are in control of 14 nations with a com- 
bined population of more than 1 billion, 
44 percent of the world’s people. 

We know that they have not been stopped 
by the most solemn treaties entered into on 
the most ceremonial of occasions. Speeches 
with high-flown principles and high-sound- 
ing promises are ignored. They even laugh 
at our threats. But there is one factor they 
understand and respect, and that is power. 
And that is why all of our plans, our nego- 
tiations, our efforts must be grounded on 
that solid foundation of power. 

This nebulous thing called world opinion 
is often used as the reason we should never 
take strong action. There are some people 
in the world who will not like us if we do. 
But most of those people won’t like us no 
matter what we do. 

But we should not permit this considera- 
tion to stop us from taking whatever steps 
are necessary to insure our own self-defense. 
Remember that many of the same nations 
that violently disapprove of any actions by 
the United States are able to shrug off fla- 
grant aggressions by the Soviet bloc. The 
United States is really not in a popularity 
contest. And if we were, even that would 
not be won by being weak, indecisive, faint- 
hearted. 

Here at home there are still some who be- 
lieve that it is possible to debate with the 
Communist world. And this is true, for they 
will gladly debate a question in Geneva, while 
at the same time they are solving it by force 
in Laos. 

President Kennedy is a tough-minded man 
with a keen sense of history and plenty of 
courage. He is trying to listen to everybody 
before making agonizing and far-reaching 
decisions. 

He has some aids and advisers who take 
the view that the way to stop communism 
is by making the rest of the world prosperous. 
Perhaps in the long run this method would 
prevail. We should certainly do what we 
can to help create middle classes in the na- 
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tions of the world and to eliminate poverty 
and disease. 

But, if we do not soon take stronger steps 
to stop the Communist advance, there will 
not be any “long run.” By a “business as 
usual” approach we merely pile up a mort- 
gage of time which will eventually be called 
with interest. 

Columnist William S. White said that some 
of these people are “incapable of accepting 
the final responsibilities of power and are 
blind to the unalterable fact that honorable 
force is sometimes not only ethically per- 
missible but actually obligatory.” 

It seems to me the average American has 
accepted the conclusion that we must very 
soon stand firm somewhere and stop the 
Communists. 

The average American that I see is an 
angry, frustrated, worried man who sees his 
Nation flaunted and degraded with the free 
world slipping away. He sees the slow 
strangulation across the world of the ideals 
that he loves and honors. 

Deep in his heart and soul still burn the 
fires of Valley Forge. He wants peace with 
all of his being, but he feels that subjection 
and personal slavery is too great a price to 
pay. 

The Communist world would do well to 
listen to the voice of this average American, 
for he has proven himself throughout our 
history and throughout the world. 

He has freely accepted the blessings of lib- 
erty, and he is now ready to assume its obli- 
gations. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Russian 
Invasion of Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
June 13, 14, and 15 mark the commemo- 
ration by the Baltic peoples throughout 
the world of the 20th anniversary of the 
dates upon which mass deportations of 
Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
were carried out after the Soviet occu- 
pation of the Baltic States. 

During these 3 days of terror, more 
than 100,000 people from the Baltic 
States were deported to concentration | 
camps in remote regions of Siberia where 
many died. Under Soviet occupation, 
during the years of enslavement more 
than 600,000 have been killed or de- 
ported, according to reports. 

When Communist Russia invaded the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, the Communists violated their 
treaties to respect the sovereignty of the 
Baltic nations, another demonstration 
of the Communist disregard of treaty 
commitments. 

The people of the United States are 
dedicated to the cause of freedom every- 
where, and it is the hope of this Nation 
that freedom will be restored to those 
nations now held in bondage by the 
Soviet Union. 

We join with the Baltic peoples, in 
their sorrow on this sad anniversary of 
the mass deportations from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia under the Soviet 
occupation. 
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The following article, entitled ‘Mass 
Annihilation of the Baltic States,” 
clearly depicts the tragedy in these coun- 
tries following Soviet occupation, and I 
commend it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

Mass ANNIHILATION OF THE BALTIC STATES 


(On June 13, 14, and 15 every year through- 
out the world Estonians, Latvians, and Li- 
thuanians commemorate the sad anniver- 
sary of mass deportations and extermination 
of the Baltic peoples, carried out by the Rus- 
sian Communists. 

(Following you will find an introduction 
to the “The Profits of Slavery”, written by 
Adolfs Silde, published by Latvian National 
Foundation in Scandinavia (1958) in which 
there is presented the authentic facts and 
detailed data on mass annihilation of the 
Baltic States.) 

The nations of the West have viewed bol- 
shevism under different aspects. They have 
mainly studied it as an economic doctrine, a 
way of life and government, a world revolu- 
tionary and messianic idea, a particular 
breed of imperialism and modern colonial- 
ism, a totalitarian and atheistic ideology. 
The Baltic nations, too, have formed their 
own views of bolshevism. 

Historical processes in northeastern Europe 
and grim realities have compelled the Balts 
to appraise bolshevism empirically, thus 
greatly simplifying its concept. Soviet ag- 
gression and firsthand experience of Soviet 
rule have led the Balts to view bolshevism, 
as synonymous with terrorism, destruction 
and systematic mass extermination. They 
huve seen that the actions organized by the 
Communist state include essential elements 
of genocide as a legally defined crime. It 
should therefore surprise nobody that the 
Balts single out from bolshevism, as a so- 
cial-political factor, the destructive element, 
and they consider the Communist organiza- 
tion and actions rather than the Communist 
teachings and world outlook to be the char- 
acteristic feature of bolshevism. In other 
words, doctrine and world philosophy play a 
secondary role in the Soviet state while the 
core of bolshevism is to be sought in the 
Soviet dictatorship, one-party system, omnip- 
otence of the central administration, and 
totalitarianism as such. Applied terrorism 
is only a logical consequence of a govern- 
ment not bound by law. 

The Baltic nations experienced bolshevik 
invasion three times: in 1919, 1940, and 
1944-45. While in 1919 the rule of terror 
could be explained as an emotional outcrop 
of the Russian October revolution, which 
was released by the idea of world revolution 
and did not avoid aggressive actions and 
terrorism as a means of political struggle, 
the repeated Soviet invasion of the Baltic 
countries and the rule of terror established 
there convincingly proved to the Balts that 
bolshevism and terrorism are inseparable. 

The repeated experience of the Balts has 
shown that the Soviet system can survive 
only in a police state and that the Soviet 
Union has consistently endeavored to or- 
ganize terrorism, to turn into a system mak- 
ing it a permanent institution, a method of 
government or, as Thierry Maulnier has put 
it, it has developed terrorism into a routine 
of the governmental organs. And what has 
been realized in the Soviet Union, is being 
applied in exactly the same way in countries 
with old traditions of western culture and 
civilization as soon as they come under Mos- 
cow’s domination. The threshold experience 
which the Balts acquired through the im- 
posed Soviet regime has disclosed that noth- 
ing has changed in the Soviet methods in the 
course of several decades. This permits one 
to state without bias that terrorism must be 
considered as a component part of the Bol- 
shevist regime, an essential, indispensable 
part. And therefore whoever tries to con- 
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ceive bolshevism in an abstract manner, try- 
ing to see in it the age-old human longing 
for a better social order and social justice, 
will inevitably commit a grave error. 

As stated above, several million Balts saw 
what bolshevism was as early as 1919. The 
idea of bolshevism and the Soviet system 
were then unfamiliar to the Balts and no 
resistance movement of consequence could 
develop within a short time. But already 
this period of 5 months of Bolshevik rule 
in Latvia claimed many victims. The great- 
est toll was exacted from the Latvian civilian 
inhabitants. 

The Soviet rule in Latvia in 1919 took a 
toll of more than 5,000 lives, and during the 
early stages of the Bolshevik invasion 400 
Latvian and Estonian intellectuals were 
taken to Siberia as prisoners. It should also 
be mentioned that for the first time the Lat- 
vians made the acquaintance of such attri- 
butes of bolshevism as people’s commissars, 
people’s tribunals, “riflewomen” (armed 
women for the execution of political adver- 
saries), and similar institutions. 

The Balts faced the Soviet regime for the 
second time in June 1940, when despite sol- 
emn international treaties and numerous 
declarations of friendship, the Soviet Union 
undertook the military occupation (occu- 
patio bellica) of the Baltic countries. This 
international crime was followed by a cyni- 
cal terrorism which once more was turned 
against the civilian inhabitants. At that 
time, following indications from their gov- 
ernments, the Baltic people refrained from 
opposing the Soviet occupants. This, how- 
ever, did not restrain the Soviet authorities 
from the use of terrorism. As early as the 
beginning of July there was a large number 
of individual arrests, the Cheka and the se- 
cret Soviet tribunals were reintroduced, and 
on June 14, 1941, Moscow carried out mass 
deportations of Baltic inhabitants to remote 
regions of Russia. The total of deportated 
Latvians in the years 1940 and 1941 amounts 
to 35,000 or 1.8 percent of the population of 
Latvia. 

According to the Estonian Red Cross, dur- 
ing the same years Estonia lost about 60,000 
people or 5 percent of its population. This 
means that 1 of every 20 Estonians, in- 
cluding children, was either arrested, de- 
ported or killed. The number of Lithuanians 
deported or murdered during the first Soviet 
occupation, 1940-41, totaled 34,260. As stat- 
ed by the Baltic Council, available informa- 
tion shows that in the period 1940-53 Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania lost under So- 
viet occupation 600,000 persons or 10 percent 
of their combined populations. 

While the Latvians had had a firsthand 
experience of other types of terrorism al- 
ready in 1919, mass deportations, carried out 
with the purpose of exploiting the deportees 
as slave labor, was a new departure. 


Although forced labor camps were set up 
in the Soviet Union as early as 1919, up 
to 1941 they had only affected Soviet terri- 
tory. In 1941 this method of terrorism was 
moved westward. Up to July 10, 1934, the 
forced labor camps were supervised by the 
Ministry of Justice, but at the time when 
Baltic deportees were included in the con- 
tingents of work slaves, the camps were sub- 
ordinated to the Ministry of the Interior, 
specifically to a board known as GULAG 
(Glavnoye upravieniye izpravitelno-trudo- 
vykh lagherei), central department for cor- 
rective labor camps, labor settlements and 
places of imprisonment. This meant, in 
practice, that whoever was interned in the 
forced labor camps was placed under the con- 
trol of the political police of the MVD. 


Information obtained by German welfare 
organizations in 1957 shows that GULAG has 
been replaced by a new agency, known as 
GUITEK (Glavnoye upravleniye izpravitelno- 
trudovykh kolony) which reportedly is not 
subordinated to the Soviet security authori- 
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ties. However, as GULAG, the new agency 
has to supervise forced labor. 

Considering that the bulk of the deported 
Balts consisted of farmers, intellectuals and 
the middle class, it was difficult to under- 
stand why they were placed in camps whose 
task according to the Soviet Criminal Code 
was “to accustom a-social elements to work”. 
This procedure was incomprehensible only if 
one disregarded the fact that terrorism is 
inherent in the Soviet system and is indis- 
pensable to procure labor needed for the 
realization of the Soviet 5-year plans. In 
the circumstances, it was irrelevant that the 
deportees were not idlers but active mem- 
bers of the community who had risen in the 
ranks through diligence and ability. 

It is known that the Soviet regime has 
used both the terms “socially dangerous 
elements” and “anti-Soviet elements.” The 
Bolsheviks regarded these peoples as danger- 
ous only because they had deprived them of 
their means of livelihood and their property 
by way of nationalization, and they did not 
rule out their natural reaction to such 
illegal acts. Already Russian peasants who 
had been deprived of their land had actively 
opposed farm collectivization. Knowing the 
Baltic farmers’ attachment to their land 
and home, the Bolsheviks expected a similar, 
possibly stronger, resistance in the Baltic 
countries. 

Large landed estates and the class of ab- 
sentee landlords had already been elimi- 
nated in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
during the first years of independence, 
through what was known as the agrarian 
reform. Hence, in Latvia and the neighbor- 
ing countries, the Soviets could only liqui- 
date medium-sized and small farm holdings. 
The Bolsheviks designated every Latvian 
farmer as a budzis (the counterpart of culak 
in Russia), no matter whether he had used 
hired labor or had tilled his farm himself 
with his family. While in 1940-41 there was 
little progress in the Soviet land confisca- 
tion plans in the Baltic countries, the proc- 
ess was completed in 1949, following the re- 
occupation of the Baltic countries. It will 
be noted that neither in Poland nor in any 
other Soviet satellite country has the farm 
collectivization reached the same degree of 
thoroughness as in the three Baltic coun- 
tries. 

Practically all former land of the Latvian, 
Lithuanian, and Estonian farmers has been 
collectivized, and their farms have been re- 
placed by kolkhozes and, since recently, by 
an ever-increasing number of sovkhozes. 

What other groups of people were de- 
ported? ‘“Anti-Soviet elements,” in addition 
to the farmers, also included parliamen- 
tarians, cabinet ministers, clergymen, judges, 
public attorneys, policemen, frontier guards, 
army officers, members of civic and patriotic 
organizations or societies with international 
connections, such as the PEN Clubs, YMCA, 
the Boy Scouts, and others. Their fate was 
shared by their families. 

Part of the counterrevolutionary elements 
were sentenced under section 58 of the Soviet 
Criminal Code and interned in forced labor 
camps, while the rest were sent to deporta- 
tion areas. The former were sentenced by 
Soviet tribunals, the latter by means of 
purely administrative procedure. In either 
case, the terms imposed ranged up to 25 
years. 

The Balts interned in forced labor camps 
with a severe punitive regime were thrown 
together with political deportees of other 
nationalities, and, up to 1950, with criminal 
convicts. 

The Balts have not been segregated in 
separate camps. However, there are some 
camps in which Balts together with Ukrain- 
ians, make up the largest group of inmates. 
Since the combined population of the Baltic 
countries is about 6 million, in many indi- 
vidual camps of political prisoners—Tayshet, 
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Inta, Kolyma, Norilsk and others—the Balts 
were relatively the largest group. 

Beginning in 1955, the camp regime and 
internal structure have undergone consider- 
able changes, and it is not possible to make 
comparisons on a large scale. 

In addition to prisoners interned in the so- 
called regime camps—outwardly marked by 
barbed wire and watchtowers—there are 
the so-called “released,” whose number has 
greatly increased since 1956. They continue 
to be attached to their previous mines or 
similar forced-labor enterprises, but their 
lives are less difficult. They receive better 
remuneration and enjoy a few other advan- 
tages. This category is not, however, per- 
mitted to leave the specific punitive area or, 
in some cases an area of two miles radius or 
some other strictly limited territory. The 
“released” remain under the control of the 
MVD. 

To secure labor, the industrial and other 
enterprises of the punitive areas hastened to 
persuade the political prisoners to sign ‘‘vol- 
untarily” work contracts for three or more 
years, before Soviet President Voroshilov an- 
nounced a general amnesty. Through this 
ingenious method their labor supply has 
been safeguarded even for the future. 

In addition to this category of “released” 
who are bound to their former forced-labor 
camp, there are other “released” persons who 
may move to a preselected Soviet deporta- 
tion or exile area. This opportunity was 
used, after release from the so-called regime 
camps, by Baltic political prisoners whose 
families had been separated from them at 
the time of deportation and sent for forced 
labor to deportation areas, primarily to the 
regions of Krasnoyarsk, Omsk, Tomsk, Novo- 
sibirsk, and Amur. 

The regime of a deportation area differs 
from that of a forced-labor camp insofar 
as it provides the deportees with some free- 
dom of movement. , Most victims of the mass 
deportations in 1949—in other words, owners 
of collectivized rural or urban property, and 
other “antiSoviet’” elements—where sent to 
the deportation areas. On the other hand, 
Latvian and Estonian legionaires who had 
fought against the Red army in defense of 
their national integrity were formally re- 
leased from prisonership in 1946, only to be 
arrested as counterrevolutionaries a few 
weeks later and deported to forced-labor 
camps. 

In addition to the abovementioned cate- 
gories of deported and interned Balts there 
are also prisoners. While there was no inter- 
rogation and confinement to prison in cases 
of mass deportations, an arrested person was 
sent to prison after a few months of inter- 
rogation. From Latvian and other Baltic 
prisons these persons were transferred to 
Soviet prisons designed specifically for poli- 
tical prisoners. 

As an anachronism of the October Revolu- 
tion, one may mention that prisoners desig- 
nated as political offenders are exempt from 
work in the Soviet prisons. Considering the 
frightful lot and brutal exploitation of mil- 
lions of forced-labor camp inmates, the ex- 
emption of prisoners from work sounds 
paradoxical. 

There is no reason to regard inmates of 
the forced-labor camps as anything but pris- 
oners. They, too, have been sentenced to 
serve the various terms provided in the 
Soviet Criminal Code, but in their case the 
Soviet authorities have refrained from im- 
posing the strict isolation provided by a 
prison regime. 

A survey of the terms imposed on Balts 
confined both to forced-labor camps and 
prisons shows most sentences run for 10 to 
25 years. Only a very few prisoners serve 
7-year terms. On the other hand, there 
are also persons who have received 25-year 
terms and an additional 5 years. In these 
cases the extra punishment is similar to the 
“loss of rights” as understood in the West, 
since it does not mean an extension of the 
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sentence. Still, there are Baltic deportees 
who have been sentenced to 25 plus 25 plus 
25 years, all sentences being imposed under 
section 58 of the Soviet Criminal Code. 

When sentence is pronounced under this 
section of the code, the selected victim is 
usually charged with several offenses. For 
instance, Latvian and Estonian soldiers who 
fought against the Red army are accused 
under section 58.4 and also under section 
58.11 (counterrevolutionary activity). Nor- 
mally, those sentenced under section’ 58.11 
are not pardoned, and the general amnesty 
did not apply to them. Additional reprisals 
are provided in their case. 

By a May 26, 1947, ukase of the Supreme 
Soviet, capital punishment was abolished in 
the Soviet Union. Although there is no rea- 
son to view this measure as one prompted 
by purely human considerations—since the 
Soviet Union uses other means which render 
its political opponents harmless—the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet reintroduced 
capital punishment on January 12, 1950, for 
high treason, espionage, and sabotage. A 
ukase of May 6, 1953, increase the number 
of crimes punishable by death. 

A characteristic feature of the Soviet judi- 
cial system is that it devolves upon Soviet 
interrogation authorities to prepare writs 
of indictment against assumed enemies who 
have not even had the opportunity to op- 
pose the Soviet regime. Although in such 
cases the fate of the arrested is settled in 
advance, the Czeka and Soviet public prose- 
cution officers take great pains in preparing 
the indictment. A Latvian who was tried in 
Leningrad in 1948 has stated that the writ 
against him filled 400 typewritten pages. 
Only from the writ did he learn what the 
charges were and why he was sentenced to 
25 years of hard labor in prison, combined 
with forced labor camp. 

Punishments provided for in section 58 of 
the Soviet Criminal Code also include life- 
time exile from the Soviet Union. If this 
provision were applied, the accused and 
sentenced person would be happier than 
most Soviet citizens. However, this punish- 
ment has not been applied. 

In addition to tribunals which summon 
the accused to appear in court, there are 
other tribunals which pass’ sentences in 
absentia. 

Special three-man groups, called osoboye 
soveshchaniye (special deliberation), have 
been set up to try partisan activity and other 
serious counterrevolutionary crimes. 

If during the first mass deportations of 
Balts only a few actively opposed the Soviet 
regime and everybody tried to avoid Soviet 
provocation, since 1945, when the Soviet oc- 
cupation was again forcibly imposed in the 
three Baltic countries, the attitude and tac- 
tics of the oppressed citizens changed in all 
three countries, as large sections of the popu- 
lation began an active fearless fight against 
the hated Soviet regime. A resistance move- 
ment sprang up spontaneously, and there 
was large-scale partisan fighting. Baltic 
partisans attacked Soviet ammunition trains 
and arsenals, passed death sentences on So- 
viet functionaries, and eliminated local ex- 
ecutive committees. Unabated, this struggle 
went on until 1949, when it was dealt a de- 
cisive blow through the collectivization of 
farms. The farms had been the supply bases 
of partisans and, in the winter months, their 
hideouts. Still, on a reduced scale, partisan 
fighting has been reported in Latvia as late 
as 1957, and news of well-organized resist- 
ance groups has also been received concern- 
ing the other Baltic countries. In addition, 
there is a tenacious passive resistance which 
the Soviet power has not been able to break. 

It is therefore natural that since 1945 new 
contingents have increased the number of 
Balts sent to deportation areas. In addition 
to the previously mentioned socially danger- 
ous elements, which in many cases are dan- 
gerous only in the Soviet imagination, the 
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new deportees include actual active oppo- 
nents of the Soviet occupation and bolshe- 
vism. 

While it is true that the amnesty an- 
nounced by Soviet President Voroshilov in 
September of 1955 applied to a part of the 
Baltic deportees, and at least invalids among 
them have been released, the Soviet power 
in the post-Stalin era has shown no mercy 
to its active adversaries; they serve full terms, 
even in cases where a term cals for 25 years 
or more. 

Although punishments for opponents to 
the Soviet regime are provided for not only 
in the Soviet Criminal Code but also in a 
special code dealing with the “reeducation 
of socially dangerous and asocial elements 
through work,” on October 23, 1956, the 
Soviet Council of Ministers decided to re- 
place the previous forced labor camps with 
a severe punitive regime of forced labor in 
special “colonies for the reeducation of 
citizens through work.” Only the future will 
tell whether this measure will bring any real 
changes as compared with the previous forced 
labor system. 

The fact remains that the Soviet regime 
has been fighting “anti-Soviet elements,” 
“socially dangerous elements” and “class 
enemies” ever since the October Revolution, 
but has been unable to eliminate these “un- 
desirable elements’ even in the second gen- 
eration. This alone should suffice to expose 
the ideological bankruptcy of the Soviet sys- 
tem. The Soviet political, economic and 
legal system—if one can speak at all of a 
Soviet legal system—trests in legislation and 
administration on terrorism—a _ terrorism 
which was introduced under Lenin, reached 
its peak under Stalin, and has not been 
eliminated in the era of Stalin’s epigones. 

Behind the deceitful facade of bolshevism, 
a constant “voluntary recruitment of labor” 
is going on; it is a masked method of de- 
portation which affects heavily the Baltic 
youth. The Soviet Union chose this new 
procedure after having hypocritically ad- 
hered to the Slavery Convention of 1926 and 
Supplementary Convention on the Abolition 
of Slavery, 1956, the Forced Labor Conven- 
tion, 1930, and the Genocide Convention of 
December 9, 1948. 

The compulsory recruitment of youth for 
the cultivation of virgin soil in Siberia and 
Central Asia—and other work—looks more 
promising to the Soviet economic planners 
than indiscriminate deportation of people of 
various age groups. Experience acquired in 
the use of slave labor has prompted the 
Soviet regime to adopt more efficient methods 
for achieving the economic aims of the 5- 
year plans. Accordingly, Moscow has be-‘ 
gun to recruit from among youths and vari- 
ous specialists the necessary labor force for 
exacting work under primitive conditions. 
The true nature of this voluntary recruit- 
ment is revealed by the reprisals which fol- 
low upon noncompliance. Baltic students of 
high schools and universities are ordered to 
refund their scholarship at short notice, if 
they refuse to volunteer for work in Siberia. 
On the eve of final examinations, university 
students are required to sign long-term con- 
tracts for work in the icy deserts of northern 
Russia. If a student declines, he is barred 
from the final examinations and any other 
further education, and he and his family 
members are also subjected to other reprisals. 

“Voluntariness” and “release” do not rep- 
resent any essential change in the Soviet 
system of terrorism or the process of dec- 
imating and enslaving smaller nations. If 
the cloak of voluntariness has now been 
donned, it only indicates that the Bolsheviks 
have not been able to conceal their acts of 
violence and the mendaciousness of their 
boasts of social progress. This boasting 
has not freed and cannot free bolshevism 
from the wretched role of being a 20th- 
century slave state and an unprecedented 
annihilator of people and free nations. 
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Did We Give Away, or Were We Taken? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Journal American of June 
6, 1961: 

Dm WE Give Away, OR WERE WE TAKEN? 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 


No more kindly person exists upon this 
planet than “Big Jim,” better known to the 
lesser folk as James A. Farley, who was, 
among his sins, responsible for making 
Franklin D. Roosevelt President of the United 
States. In recent years, “Big Jim” has been 
selling Coca-Cola outside of the United 
States and has been making speeches all over 
the place. He is usually applauded enthusi- 
astically even if he rises only to take a bow. 

Rarely angry about things, “Big Jim” en- 
joys his way of life, continues to make 
friends, continues to travel and is never 
lonely. 

Unlike Herbert Hoover, Jim Farley remains 
a@ partisan. Hoover has become a general 
American without too much regard to polit- 
ical parties and he speaks as kindly of Harry 
Truman and John Kennedy as he does of 
his erstwhile Republican colleagues. Jim 
Farley remains a Democrat; supports his 
party and despises mugwumps who slide 
hither and yon wherever the provender is 
best. 


So, James Farley went down to San An- 
' tonio, Tex., and told an audience: 

“But neither the Greeks, nor the Franks, 
nor ourselves ever before faced the mortal 
challenge which confronts us today in world 
communism. Tens of millions of graves and 
thousands of concentration camps prove 
conclusively that the Communists place less 
value on the human spirit than did Attila 
the Hun. Space rockets and spinning satel- 
lites prove that our enemy intends to bor- 
row every technical advance of Western civi- 
lization to destroy the spiritual values which 
produced these self-same material advances. 
Worse still, not being bound by our humani- 
tarian and spiritual values, with unparal- 
leled cunning the Communist enemy has 
used the symbols of faith, hope, and charity 
to subvert and destroy those values in the 
human heart itself.” 

This is the strongest language I have ever 
heard James Farley use. Then he said: 

“Let us not pay tribute to the enemy’s 
zeal; that is only half the story of his suc- 
cess. The other half we have contributed 
through our folly, our childlike ineptitude, 
and our outright appeasement.” 

These are important two sentences for the 
President to have borne in mind during his 
visit with Khrushchev in Vienna. For, aft- 
er all, it is as easy to give away as to be taken. 
Who is to say that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
taken by Stalin at Teheran? Yet today we 
know that the losses of the United States 
at that conference were enormous, and the 
fact that none of them were incorporated 
in a treaty does not make the loss less. In 
fact Farley denounces policies and attitudes 
for which Democrats were more responsible 
than Republicans, although both sides pur- 
sued the same course. He says further: 

“It was the incredible theory of the lead- 
ers of the West that our great strength 
frightened the Communists. To accommo- 
date the supposed fears of the enemy, we 
disbanded our forces; demobilized our 
armies; dismounted our air arm; moth- 
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balled our fleet. The Communists at once 
expanded into the power vacuum we had 
left. Country after country fell before their 
unopposed forces.” 

Coming from James Farley, this attack 
upon the policies of General Marshall and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson is startling. 
It can only mean that in 1961 what seemed 
to be right in the 1940’s has proved itself 
wrong and that some men are capable of 
recognizing error no matter where it origi- 
nates. It is true that John Foster Dulles 
attempted to undo the errors of his pre- 
decessor but he could not have succeeded 
because they were established fait accom- 
pli. The Russians had taken advantage of 
every opportunity and using the Teheran 
agreements as a base proceeded to commit 
their outrages legitimately even though in- 
humanly. It is the legitimacy that must 
now be brought into question and that can 
only be done by the publication of all the 
documents relating to Russo-American rela- 
tions from Teheran on. Only then can we 
know the precise truth. 

Did we give away human freedom or were 
we tricked by our naivete? This question 
can only be answered by looking at the facts 
without partisanship desiring to protect 
personalities. History will be written in 
brutal language when all the data is in and 
no one will be spared. The fact is that 
Western civilization was struck a fierce blow 
at Teheran—a blow from which it is not 
recovering. We need to know why and by 
whom. 





Is Americanism Only for the Little 
Fellow? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the ConGrEssIonaL RrEc- 
ORD an editorial, entitled, “Is American- 
ism Only for the Little Fellow?”’, appear- 
ing in the White Rocker, a newspaper in 
Dallas, Tex., written by Elton Miller. 
The article is the first of a series on an 
investigation being conducted by this 
learned editor. 

The editorial follows: 

Is AMERICANISM ONLY FOR THE LITTLE 

FELLOW? 


This newspaper believes in the principle 
of accountability. 

We especially believe in accountability in 
high places. 

We consider the presidency of Rockefeller 
Bros., Inc. a high place. 

Por many, many months, to the knowl- 
edge of this newspaper, numerous good faith 
attempts have been made by shareholders 
of a public corporation to have J. R. Dil- 
worth, president of Rockefeller Bros., Inc., 
account for various appropriations of the 
stock of a public corporation, which he per- 
sonally planned or in which he personally 
participated. Moreover, he has been asked 
to explain an unusual corporate history 
wherein, among other incredible facts, liti- 
gation against the corporation was dismissed 
pursuant to threat of bodily harm and 
wherein a shareholder who contested man- 
agement was libeled through pure fabrica- 
tion. 

Dilworth may be as white and as pure as 
the driven snow. If he is, then way doesn’t 
he answer? 
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Nelson Rockefeller, Laurance Rockefeller, 
David Rockefeller, and Winthrop Rockefel- 
ler are all aware of the fact that J. R. Dil- 
worth, president of Rockefeller Bros., Inc., 
has refused to answer not only the inquiries 
of shareholders, but also the inquiry of a 
district attorney. 

This newspaper does not believe this to 
be consistent with true Americanism; it is, 
in fact, repugnant to true Americanism. 

We, therefore, now request that the many 
questions heretofore presented in reference 
to this public corporation be immediately 
answered by Mr. Dilworth; that the answers 
be full, clear, detailed and unevasive; that 
in the absence of these correct answers that 
the Rockefellers explain why they tolerate 


this. 
ELTON MI_erR, Editor. 





Clarence Coulter: Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very impressive article from 
the great Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, 
touching on the recent 93d birthday of 
my dear and distinguished friend, Mr. 
Clarence C. Coulter, the able and promi- 
nent publisher of that paper. 

Mr. Coulter’s busy and useful life 
covers a wide span of American history. 
As publisher of the Item for many years, 
he has witnessed many revolutionary 
changes in the newspaper business and 
in the Nation. 

The Clinton Daily Item has been in 
the hands of the illustrious Coulter 
family for almost a century. It was first 
published by Mr. Coulter’s father. Dur- 
ing the years, it has been truly a family 
newspaper, wisely guided and directed 
by Mr. Coulter, his very capable, beloved 
sister, Miss Annie Coulter, of late, la- 
mented memory, and his devoted son, 
Craven, and his fine grandson, William, 
the present, very able, and distinguished 
editor, worthy successor to the great 
Orra L. Stone. 

The Item has been much more than 
a newspaper. It has been and is a vital 
organ of civic, patriotic, and community 
service, conscientiously devoted to prog- 
ress and betterment, steadily enlarging 
the orbit of its valuable influence, and 
keeping pace with the times. 

Clarence Coulter is a publisher of emi- 
nence whose ideals and standards exem- 
plify the best traditions of a responsible 
American press. He has labored long, 
faithfully, patiently and_ effectively 
without seeking special recognition or 
honors for himself. 

He is a self-effacing and humble man, 
endowed with a strong, spiritual outlook 
and completely dedicated to a rudimen- 
tary American philosophy that puts first 
things first. 

Great American that he is, it is only 
natural that Clarence Coulter is es- 
teemed and honored by his friends and 
associates, and all those who are famil- 
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jar with his most significant contribu- 
tions. 

He is kindly, thoughtful and consid- 
erate of others. His lofty citizenship 
and dedication to his daily work and de- 
votion to his family and community have 
won for him the approbation and admi- 
ration of his friends and fellow citizens. 

As his dear friend, admirer, and neigh- 
bor, I am deeply grateful to Clarence 
Coulter and his family for their long 
sustained, helpful interest in public af- 
fairs, their wholehearted cooperation, 
and lofty public spirit. I am proud, in- 
deed, of the solid contributions of Clar- 
ence Coulter, his rugged Americanism, 
his able and great work, his zeal and in- 
spiring friendships. 

I rejoice that my hometown can boast 
of having, as one of its foremost citi- 
zens, such a notable example, such a 
loyal, enlightened leader with unfalter- 
ing faith in God and country. Any com- 
munity that can boast a Clarence Coul- 
ter is truly fortunate. 

It is a real pleasure for me to congrat- 
ulate him upon his 93d birthday which, 
according to his past custom, was prob- 
ably spent at his work and with his de- 
voted family. 

I hope and pray that this dear friend, 
who is such a credit to our town and our 
Nation, may continue to be blessed by 
the Good Lord for many more years to 
pursue his valuable work and to stand for 
the principles he loves and to enjoy good 
health and real happiness with his fam- 
ily and many friends. 

The article follows: 

CLARENCE C. CouLTER, ITEM Founper, Is 93 
(By Bill Coulter) 

“I think it is about time the town of 
Clinton had its own daily newspaper.” 

The time: 1893. 

The place: Clinton, Mass. 

The speaker: Clarence C. Coulter who to- 
day observes his 93d birthday and 75 years 
of continuous service to the people of Clin- 
ton in the publishing field. 

The suggestion was made to Mr. Coulter’s 
father, W. J. Coulter, who was at that time 
publisher of the weekly Courant. What took 
place thereafter is local history. The Item 
was begun on a warm July day in 1893 and 
has greeted the people of Clinton ever since 
with a daily measure of news. 

Mr. Coulter, who is affectionately known 

around the plant as “C. C.,” is the oldest 
active daily newspaper publisher in New 
England and the last one in the world who 
would say anything about it. 
' Modest to the core, he still goes about the 
daily business of operating a paper with 
energy and vigor that would become a man 
20 years his junior. 

Wednesday he drove to work to put in a 
full and busy day and drove his car home 
to 316 Chestnut Street. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1846 

The Courant, established in 1846, has been 
continuously published as a weekly to the 
present time, with the exception of a 3-year 
suspension when the printers answered the 
call to the colors during the Civil War. The 
paper was purchased after the war by Mr. 
Coulter’s father, W. J. Coulter, a second lieu- 
tenant with the Union Army. 

Cc. C. was a member of the first class at 
Clinton High School to graduate from the 
present building on Union and Chestnut 
Streets. Following graduation he began 
work at the age of 17 doing odd chores at 
the Courant office. 
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Seven years later, a rumor to the effect 
that a daily newspaper was going to be 
established in Clinton, prompted action by 
C. C. to start a daily paper. He prodded his 
father and the Item was born July 17. 

COURAGEOUS DECISION 


A decision to start a daily paper in the 
year 1893 was a courageous one. The Nation 
was in the throes of a depression, and the 
earning capacity of the greater part of Clin- 
ton’s wage earners was either halted or 
halved temporarily. Soup kitchens were op- 
erating in nearby Worcester and other area 
communities. 

C. C.’s optimism that the town was large 
enough to support a daily paper was borne 
out in later years. It was many months, 
however, before it was a paying basis. 

WON’T LAST LONG 


Cc. C. chuckles now as he remembers one 
town Official who refused to subscribe to the 
paper “because a daily paper wouldn't last 
long in Clinton.” 

The search for a short and catchy name 
for the new paper ended after the Hastings 
family from Burditt Hill purchased an in- 
terest in the Lynn (Mass.) Item, Lynn’s 
daily newspaper. The Coulters were close 
friends of the Hastings family and decided 
to name the paper after the Lynn daily. 

Under Mr. Coulter’s guiding hand, the 
Item has grown in size. When it began, the 
firm had one linotype machine and pub- 
lished a few hundred copies. At present, 
the company has 4 linotypes and has a 
daily press run of nearly 4,000. 

C. C. was asKed the inevitable question the 
other Gay as to what he attributes his mel- 
low age. 

The reply: “I smoke a pipe.” 

Keen of mind and perception, with good 
eyesight and hearing, C. C. can be found at 
his desk every day unless he is absent to 
attend the weekly meetings of the Rotary 
Club, of which he is a charter member, or 
sometimes at Fenway Park rooting for his 
beloved Boston Red Sox. 

He has been a member of the vestry of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd for 45 years 
and senior warden for 20 years. In 1954 he 
was voted senior warden emeritus. He has 
been a Mason and Shriner for more than 
half a century. 

His philosophy of life has always been to 
take each day as it comes. He will probably 
celebrate his birthday with a full day at the 
Office capped by smoking a few bowlfuls 
while watching one of his favorite TV 


programs; 





Dr. Edward Boland Z 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with the senti- 
ments expressed by the majority leader, 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, concerning 
the honors paid to the very able gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. BoLanp. 

I have known Congressman BoLanp’s 
record of 25 years devoted to public 
service. We served together in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature 22 years ago. I 
have always admired him for his hon- 
esty, his integrity, and his ability. He 
is one who well deserves the honorary 
doctorate in laws degrees conferred on 
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him by American International College 
in Springfield, Mass., and St. Michael’s 
College in Winooski Park, Vt. He is one 
of the hardest working Congressman in 
this House, and he has presented to his 
people of the Second Massachusetts 
District an excellent record of perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman BoLanp’s 
high ideals and principles are known to 
all of us. He has always placed his 
Nation first, while serving in the Army 
in World War II and in the Congress. 
His record in Congress is a living profile 
in courage. It has been a pleasure to 
serve with him in the Massachusetts 
Legislature and in Congress. I know thai 
the people of Massachusetts take pride 
in his accomplishments and the honors 
that have been conferred upon him. 





Humiliating Negotiations With Castro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
after the immoral demand made by 
Fidel Castro to ransom his prisoners for 
tractors and heavy construction equip- 
ment, I warned the House in a speech 
I made on the floor of the House that 
the Communist dictator wanted equip- 
ment with which he could build roads, 
airbases, and missile launching sites. 
There were those, including the volun- 
teer committee which we later learned 
was appointed by the President, who said 
that Castro was only interested in being 
an agrarian reformer and needed trac- 
tors to help the Cuban people improve 
farm production. 

Now that we have carried the humili- 
ating negotiations one step further and 
an American delegation went to Havana 
in an attempt to deal with Castro, we 
have confirmation of my statement of 
May 23. The following news story from 
the Washington Evening Star of June 14, 
1961, quotes Castro’s terms for release of 
the prisoners—he wants heavy equip- 
ment for building roads and airbases. 
Mr. Speaker, is it not time for the ad- 
ministration to admit its mistake and 
stop any further negotiations on this 
illegal and shameful business of paying 
ransom? 

The article follows: 

Castro TRACTOR DEAL SEEN Boccinc Down— 
U.S. Parry Leaves Cusa TOMORROW 

Havana, June 14-—U.S. negotiators an- 
nounced today they will leave Cuba tomor- 
row whether or not they get a tractors-for- 
prisoners agreement with Fidel Castro—and 
indications were they will not. 

A spokesman made the announcement 


~while the four-man American team sat cool- 


ing its heels in a Havana hotel, waiting an- 
other meeting with Cuban officials. 

It still was unclear whether they would 
get to see Prime Minister Castro personally. 
The group had ted to meet with the 
Cuban chief today. He was reported to have 
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returned to Havana from eastern Cuba last 
night. 

The 4 non-Government U.S. technical ex- 
perts arrived yesterday to work out a swap 
of 500 tractors for the 1,214 Cuban invasion 
prisoners Mr. Castro holds. In a 2-hour 
meeting yesterday, Cuban President Osvaldo 
Dortiéos stuck to Mr. Castro’s terms, which 
are unacceptable to the American negotia- 
tors. 

A spokesman for the U.S. group, Duane T. 
Greathouse, said arrangements were being 
made to fly back to Washington tomorrow no 
matter what happens in talks today. 


TERMS ARE DEFINED 


He said the team will report promptly in 
Washington to its parent Tractors-for-Free- 
dom Committee of prominent U.S. citizens 
who are raising funds for the tractors. The 
committee heads are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Walter P. Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower., 

The Castro provision on an exchange of 
prisoners for tractors—an idea which Mr. 
Castro himself first advanced—was spelled 
out in firm tones in today’s Havana news- 
papers, which are Government controlled. 

Mr. Dorticos was reported to have stuck to 
Mr. Castro’s demands for heavy tractors, of 
the kind used for big construction jobs rang- 
ing from roads to airfields. 

The US. team is offering smaller tractors 
for farmwork, not the big ones. 

Mr. Dorticos also was cited as ruling out 
the exchange for tractors of three of his 
prize prisoners captured in the invasion of 
April 17. 

These are Manuel Artime, the invasion 
leader; Jose San Roman, one of the battalion 
commanders, and Rafael Bolivar Fuentes. 

The Havana radio reported that the three 
men will be freed only in a man-for-man ex- 
change for Francisco (the Hook) Molina, 
Albizu Campos, and Henry Winston. 


AUTHORITY LIMITED 


Molina is a Cuban citizen awaiting sen- 
tencing in New York for the slaying of a 9- 
year-old girl in a political scuffle among pro- 
and anti-Castro Cubans, Campos is a Puerto 
te nationalist leader who has been in 
jail for several years, and Henry Winston is 
a U.S. Communist Party figure. 

The U.S. negotiators made it plain they 
were not authorized to discuss a political- 
prisoner exchange. This would require ac- 
tion by the U.S. Government. 

Reporter Robert Boyd of the Miami Her- 
ald, who came here with the negotiators, 
said in a copyrighted dispatch to the Knight 
newspapers that the fate of 1,214 Cuban 
prisoners hung on a possible meeting be- 
tween Mr. Castro and the 4 US. tractor 
experts. He said the outcome was clouded, 
however, by the new demand thrown up by 
President Dorticos. 


RESERVATIONS CHANGED 


Canadian Press Correspondent Jack Best 
said Mr. Greathouse described the sessions 
with Cuban officials as good discussions and 
cordial meetings. He added that the talks 
were very helpful. : 

Reservations for the Americans had been 
made at a middle-class hotel. But Reporter 
Boyd said the Cuban Government canceled 
these and put the Americans up free in 
suites at the swank Havana-Riviera. 

An hour after their arrival the Americans 
met some of the prisoners on an inspection 
of the Eastern Havana Naval Hospital. Some 
of the captives are held there. 

Tad. Szulc, of the New York Times, said 
the Americans discussed the tractor trans- 
action with a commission of 10 prisoners. 
These were the captives sent by Mr. Castro 
to the United States last month to initiate 
the negotiations. ; 

Then the Americans met for 2% hours 
with Mr. Dorticos. One of the visitors, Roy 
Bainer, chairman of the Agricultural Engi- 
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neering Department of the University of 
California, said the meeting with the Presi- 
dent was very pleasant and quite frank and 
cordial. 

GREETED BY RELATIVES 


Late in the afternoon, the Americans con- 
ferred for 3 hours with representatives of 
the Agrarian Reform Institute, which super- 
vises Cuban agriculture and the Nation’s 
nationalized farmlands. 

When the Americans returned to their 
hotel, they were met by a number of Cuban 
women and girls, relatives of some of the 
captives, seeking news of the progress of 
the negotiations. 

The Americans are representing Tractors 
for Freedom, Inc., of Detroit, a private group 
that is undertaking to raise funds to buy 
the tractors. 

The Americans on the team are Mr. 
Bainer; Mr. Greathouse, who is director of 
the UAW Agriculture Implement Division; 
John Bruce Liljedahl, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering at Purdue University; and 
Clarence Hansen, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural engineering at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. . 





Heartless and Ruthless Treatment of Bal- 
tic Peoples by the Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL’ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, where 
the Communists are concerned a fatal 
mistake would be for us to grow so ac- 
customed to the methods they employ 
in their quest for world domination that 
we become insensitive or indifferent to 
what they are doing. That is why I wel- 
come every opportunity to show up the 
Communists for what they are—heart- 
less and ruthless, who will stop at noth- 
ing and who therefore must be stopped. 

The Soviet Union’s duplicity and de- 
ceit in international affairs is today al- 
most universally known. During the 
1930’s, however, the Soviet leaders had 
not shown their hand; had not revealed 
their intention to enslave the world. But 
their treatment of the Baltic peoples in 
1940 ‘exposed them and their evil pur- 
poses. They invaded Lithuania and by 
the end of June of that year had over- 
run that tiny nation and enslaved its 
proud people under Communist tyranny. 
Soon the country was absorbed into the 
US.S.R. 

On orders from the Kremlin, thou- 
sands of Lithuanian leaders and men 
of prominence were summarily arrested, 
placed in freight cars, and exiled to dis- 
tant parts of Asiatic Russia. It is esti- 
mated that during this terrorism that 
lasted more than a year, upwards of 50,- 
000 innocent and helpless Lithuanians 
were deported to Russia. 

Today, more than 20 years later, we 
have no knowledge of the fate of the 
abducted Lithuanians, except that those 


still alive are suffering in prison camps. 


On this anniversary observance. of 
their deportation it might be a good idea 
to take-an accounting of what we as a 
nation have done toward helping Lithu- 
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ania and other enslaved nations achieve 
freedom; what we have failed to do; and 
what we intend to do. 





Communist Domination of the World Is 
Not the Wave of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist domination of the world is not 
the wave of the future, whatever Mr. 
Khrushchev’s hopes or plans may be. 

One of the most critical circumstances 
of today is that the underprivileged 
masses in less developed areas of the free 
world have a passionate aspiration to- 
ward economic, social, and political 
change. The desire for modernization 
and industrialization is active and in- 
tense among the nations of Africa, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Asia, 
whether very old or very new. This 
irresistible trend toward a better life 
and toward progress is well understood 
in the Communist bloc: purposeful Com- 
munist programs are underway to ex- 
ploit the instabilities of the transitional 
period and to bring the less developed 
countries into the Communist orbit. 

We can expect, therefore, that the 
decade of the sixties will be a period 
of continuing crises, characterized by 





“Massive social and economic transfor- 


mation and acute political instability in 
areas covering half of the globe. Wecan 
also expect that it will be a decade of 
decision, and that the course of events 
during this period will determine wheth- 
er most of the peoples in the emerging 
areas will live in open or closed societies. 

The controlling fact is that the need 
of the underdeveloped world for invest- 
ment capital (and for other resources as 
well) can be met in only two ways: by 
extraordinary external aid or by forced 
savings. These alternatives are ines- 
capable. The first alternative leaves 
the way open for the evolution of a free 
society. ‘The second requires a totali- 
tarian political system. 

Faced with these alternatives, the only 
acceptable course for industrialized na- 
tions of the free world is to provide ex- 
ternal aid to the underdeveloped world 
and thereby to help turn a decade of 
crises into a decade of development—of 
growth within a free society, of parallel 
progress in economic, social and political 
life. Obviously, the United States can- 
not alone provide the resources for the 
job. The unavoidable challenge is that 
the United States can provide the mar- 
gin between success and failure. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Kennedy has stressed one more reason— 
the most honorable of all—why the less 
developed nations should receve the help 
of the United States: 

To those peoples in the huts and villages 
of half ‘the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best | 
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efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right. If 
a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. 


I include here Mr. Lippmann’s article 
entitled “The Folly of Despair,” which 
was published in the Washington (D.C.) 
Post of June 13, 1961, in which he pro- 
pounds his thesis that defeatism on the 
part of the nations of the West is both 
mistaken and unwarranted. There are 
many grounds for hope, according to 
Mr. Lippmann, if the United States but 
has the courage to provide the necessary 
leadership: 

. THe Fouiy or DESPAIR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


We have had a run of bad news and the. 


time has come when we must make up our 
minds whether to face it and learn from it 
or to shrink from it into a nervous break- 
down with suicidal tendencies. There are 
altogether too many of us who in dismay and 
disappointment are ready to admit that 
Khrushchev is right in predicting that com- 
munism is sweeping the world and that, 
short of war, we have no means of stop- 
ping it. 

They are like the man who, as an experi- 
enced diplomat once put it many years ago, 
is so worried that he will fall off the top floor 
of the Empire State Building that he stops 
the elevator and jumps out of the ninth floor 
window. I believe this defeatism to be pro- 
foundly mistaken and unwarranted. It is 
based on a misreading and a misunderstand- 
ing of what has happened since the Second 
World War and what is happening now. The 
root of the error is to equate, instead of to 
differentiate between, the communistic 
movement which owes allegiance to Moscow 
and Peiping and the worldwide movements 
of social reform and social revolution, which 
almost everywhere seek national independ- 
ence and nonalinement with the great 
powers. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s hope and belief is that 
he will lead and direct all the reforming and 
revolutionary movements. We play right in- 
to his hands when we identify ourselves with 
the opponents of change rather than with 
the leaders of change. 

For those who think that Laos and south- 
east Asia are gone and that like the domi- 
noes all the Asian nations and the Pacific 
will go too, I should like to call attention to 
Egypt. It was not so many years ago—in 
fact it was in 1955—when we were told that 
Egypt and Syria and Iraq, and all the oil of 
the Persian Gulf, and the Suez Canal, were 
gone or going. Egypt had gotten arms from 
Czechoslovakia, it got Soviet help in build- 
ing the Aswan Dam, it nationalized the Suez 
Canal, and all was lost. 

Yet look at it now, Syria and Iraq and 
the Persian Gulf states are not Communist. 
Egypt continues to put its Communists in 
jail. Mr. Khrushchev has attacked Egypt 
publicly. President Nasser is calling a con- 
gress of the neutrals who do not take their 
direction from Moscow. Egypt has pla 
decisive part in preventing the flow of Soviet 
arms to the rebels in the Congo. 

After Egypt and the Middle East, look at 
Africa, look at Guinea, which 6 months ago 
was written off as gone. It is not gone de- 
spite the several hundred Soviet technicians 
who are there. Probably it is not gone in 
part at least because the Soviet technicians 
who are there have made themselves so un- 
popular. In any event the chances are good 
that Guinea in the end will line up with 
the rest of independent Africa as a neutral 


state. , 


There is now a great likelihood that the 
whole of North Africa, all the way from Mo- 
rocco to Egypt, will take a neutral Hine, re- 
fusing to be dominated by Moscow or to 
take direction from Paris or Washington. 

Mofeover, I do not believe that Cuba is 
gone, and I have a very strong impression 
that Mr. Khrushchev does not begin to think 
Cuba is as gone as, let us say, Senator 
SmatuHers thinks it is. For Cuba is as far 
from Moscow as Laos is from Washington. 
In time, not necessarily in a very long time, 
the Cuban revolution will rejoin the com- 
munity of American states. It will do this 
because it has no other place to go. 

The wave of the future is not Communist 
domination of the world. The wave of the 
future is social reform and social revolution 
driving toward the goal of national inde- 
pendence and equality of personal status. 
In this historical tendency Mr. Khrsuhchev 
will be, as Mr. Alsop tells us he is supposed 
to have described himself, the locomotive of 
history only if we set ourselves up to be 
the roadblocks of history. 

What is the lesson of all these experiences? 
At bottom the lesson is that there is, as the 
President said the other day, a worldwide 
social upheavel which the Communists did 
not create but which they hope to capture. 
If we make our own policy one of opposition 
to this worldwide movement of social 
change, we shall lose the cold war and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s hopes will be realized. If, on 
the other hand, we befriend and support 
with active measures the movements of social 
change, their leaders will not submit to 
Moscow because they do not have to submit 
to Moscow. They do not wish to submit 
to Moscow because what they want is inde- 
pendence, 





Lithuania’s Tragic Days 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15,1961 | 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, June 15 
and 16 mark the “tragic days” for Lith- 
uanians as well as for lovers of freedom 
throughout the world. 

It is on these days that we commem- 
orate that fateful series of events in 
1940 when the Soviet Union assaulted 
the land of Lithuania. 

Freemen will never forget that Soviet 
plunder which subjugated the Baltic 
States to the Communist yoke. Neither 
the 20 years which have since passed, nor 
the many similar conquests which have 
since occurred, can dull the memory of 
those early victims of Soviet tyranny. 

On this occasion we recall the harsh 
measures which Russia imposed on the 
unwilling Lithuanians, who treasured 
and cherished their hard-won freedom. 
We recall the murders, the deportations, 
and the ruthless suppression which 
marked the end of a free Lithuania. 

We know that despite this brutality, 
and despite two decades of Russification, 
the people of Lithuania have always re- 
tained their love of liberty. There will 
be no public celebration in Lithuania 
today, but we know that Lithuanian 
hearts will be full of memories, sorrow, 
and hope. 
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We join this oppressed people today 
in the solemn prayer that their hopes 
and aspirations for freedom may soon 
be fulfilled. 





The Freedom Season 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that patriotism is the last 
refuge of scoundrels. Today I address 
this distinguished body to give the lie to 
that cynical observation. I call atten- 
tion, in doing so, to a group of citizens in 
my district who call themselves the free- 
dom season committee. 

This group, headed by Mr. Richard 
Tisch, of Woodland Hills, Calif., has or- 
ganized and is conducting an event in 
that community which, if emulated 
across our great land, could bring forth 
a new birth of freedom-loving fervor 
and pride in the institutions that make 
us great. The event is called, simply, 
the freedom season. It will extend from 
last June 10, Flag Day, through July 4, 
Independence Day. 

The colors of this season are not the 
gold and scarlet of autumn, nor the bril- 
liant greens of spring. The colors of 
freedom season are those colors which 
symbolize America’s strengths: red, 
white, and blue. Freedom season is not 
marked by the lethargy of springtime, 
but by the expressions of personal and 
community patriotism in the finest spirit 
of our Nation. Flags will be flown, 
parades, picnics, rallies, and contest will 
be held. The community of Woodland 
Hills will burst forth with a tide of love 
and reverence for our greatness that 
could sweep America. 

Recognition will be paid to the institu- 
tions that keep our freedoms alive: the 
Constitution and our laws, our Congress 
and our guardian of law, the Supreme 
Court; the Presidency, and, of course, ° 
our flag. 

If the rest of our country caught this 
fervor and propelled it into an expres- 
sion of national jé6y for our hard-won 
liberty, it would serve as a clear demon- 
stration to the rest of the world that, 
rather than the last refuge of scoundrels, 
the American brand of patriotism is a 
moving force for truth, justice and good. 
_/ I would like to conclude this statement 
with the simple but expressive words 
which proclaimed freedom season in 
Woodland Hills. They are: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Be it hereby proclaimed that on June 10, 
1961, Woodland Hills will begin to celebrate 
freedom season, during which the citizens 
demonstrate their awareness of the blessings 
of American citizenship and our true pride 
in those things we value most highly: 

Freedom of political opinion and elective 
choice of the form of representative govern- 
ment we personally prefer; 

Guarantee of continued flexibility of gov- 
ernment, subject only to the will of the 
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citizenry, expressed through constitutional 
methods; 

Religious freedom to select the spiritual 
faith and mode of worship as prescribed 
solely by the dictates of the conscience of 
the individual; 

Freedom of activity, restricted only where 
it might violate the personal or property 
rights of others; 

Cultural integrity, where the individual 
may devote himself to the perpetuation of 
truth, moral ethics, and governmental 
integrity; 

Freedom season officially terminates each 
year of Independence Day; may the en- 
thusiasm over our love of America that is 
intensified during this period remain with 
us and guide us throughout the year. 





Communism and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a speech 
delivered by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
retired, in Philadelphia on April 11 of 
this year. 

In view of developments in Laos, Cuba, 
Geneva, and Vienna, I think Admiral 
Radford’s discussion of “Communism 
and You” is especially apropos and 
should be studied by all concerned 
Americans. 

‘The speech follows: 

> COMMUNISM AND You 
(Speech by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, US. 

Navy, Retired, before the American Insti- 

tute of and Metallurgical Engi- 

neers, at Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, April 

Tl, 1961) 

The classical definition of war is a fight 
between two or more states in which armed 
forces are used as principal weapons. Every- 
one understands that kind of war. With us 
in the past it has started with a shot at 
Lexington—sinking our ships on the high 
seas—a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor—and 
our people immediately drop their normal 
pursuits and go after the enemy. They mo- 
bilize—they totally commit—they man the 
ramparts and they’ve always won-—up to 
now. 

When such a war is forced upon us by ex- 
terior acts of on—by deprivation of 
liberty (War of 1812—impressment of sea- 
men)-——we all know what it means. In fact, 
before every major shooting war in our his- 
tory the people of the United States had a 
pretty good idea of the issues. They had a 
pretty good idea because those issues were 
widely discussed in the press, by the admin- 
istration in Executive power at the time and 
in the Congress of the United States. 

It has been said of free peoples like us 
that in times of danger we display far more 
energy than any other people on earth. Yet 
it has also been said that before we release 
that great energy of which we are capable, 
the danger must be immediate—recogniz- 
able—and unmistakably threatening to our 
continued existence as freemen. 

Yet within the last few months there was 
published in the New York Times a formal 
declaration of war on the United States— 
and that includes you members of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 
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Oh, it wasn’t called a declaration of war 
by its sponsors—who were 81 Communist 
Parties from 81 nations—including, I empha- 
size, the Communist Party of the United 
States. The sponsor’s label it the Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties’ manifesto. 

But all who have studied the manifesto, 
including this speaker with some 40-odd 
years of experience in the military arts— 
look upon it as an insolent—almost con- 
temptuous challenge to us in all fields, the 
field of battle not excepted. 

A well-known student of Communist 
theory and practice described the manifesto 
to a committee of the Senate of the United 
States in these words: 

“The statement of policy adopted by the 
latest Moscow conference is the sharpest 
declaration of war, ever adopted by any 
international Communist gathering, against 
the United States, against our way of life, 
and our Nation’s role in world affairs.” 
(Jay Lovestone in testimony before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Jan. 26, 1961.) 

Mr. Khrushchev in a speech delivered Jan- 
uary 6, 1961 has done his very best to make 
us understand the nature of the Communist 
manifesto adopted by the 81 Communist 
Parties in Moscow last November. He called 
it: 


“A militant Marxist-Leninist document of | 


tremendous international importance * * * 
a true compass in the further struggle for 
the great aims that confront Communists.” 

Do these words sound like a definition of 
“peaceful coexistence”? Well, it depends on 
how you define that term “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” If you go to our English dictionaries 
you would come away with the hopeful im- 
pression that it meant “living side by side in 
peace.” 

But, if you go to the Communist diction- 
ary of dialectical materialism you find that 
peaceful coexistence is not at all peaceful in 
our sense of the word. In fact, the mani- 
festo itself lets the dialectical cat out of the 
bag when it defines peaceful coexistence in 
these words: 

“Peaceful coexistence of states does not 
imply renunciation of the class struggle, as 
the revisionists claim. The coexistence of 
states with different social systems is a form 
of class struggle between socialism and 
capitalism. 

“In conditions of peaceful coexistence, fav- 
orable opportunities are provided for the de- 
velopment of the class struggle in the capi- 
talist countries and the national liberation 
movement of the peoples of the colonial and 
dependent countries * * *. It implies in- 
tensification of the struggle of the working 
class, of all the Communist Parties, for the 
triumph of Socialist ideas. But the ideologi- 
cal and political disputes between states 
must not be settled through war.” 

Mr. Khrushchev in his interpretive speech 
puts it,this way: 

“Peaceful coexistence helps to develop the 
forces of progress, the forces struggling for 
socialism, and in capitalist countries it 
facilitates the activities of Communist 
Parties and other progressive organizations 
of the working class. It factlitates the strug- 
gle the people wage against aggressive mili- 
tary blocs, against foreign military bases. It 
helps the national liberation movement to 
gain successes.”’ 

That kind of peaceful coexistence is a 
fraud—indeed it is a dagger aimed at the 
heart of genuine peace—a dagger which 
Soviet imperialism intends to use and 
again in soft bellies and soft heads while it 
drives toward world conquest. 

This is the way the Communist brand of 
peaceful coexistence is supposed to work out. 
In Comrhunist eyes the policy means that 
their agents in all non-Communist lands 
should have full freedom to propagandize, to 
subvert, to undermine. 
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But the policy is all one sided. They do 
not expect nor would they permit any demo- 
cratically inclined persons in Communist 
lands to sell their ideas. Far from it. Such 
traitors—revisionists or counter-revolution- 
aries, in dialectical terms, are not permitted 
to exist, peacefully or otherwise. 

Hungary yesterday, Laos and the Congo 
today should have convinced all save the 
hopelessly naive that peaceful coexistence 
of differing social systems is to the Commu- 
nists but a one-way street—on which only 
they have sole right of passage. 

I regret to say there are some people who 
might get much too much comfort out of the 
constanct repetition in both the manifesto 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s interpretive speech 
that: 

“The ideological and political disputes be- 
tween states must not be settled through 
war” (manifesto). 

They're talking about world wars and for- 
mal wars between states. I don’t blame the 
Communists for being against them. Mr. 
Khrushchev knows that if such wars come 
there will be little left of the Communist 
experiment to write about—that all of his 
gains will become losses. Naturally he’s 
against them if he can conquer the world 
in any other way. And he’s supremely, ego- 
tistically, conceitedly confident that he can. 

But what about little wars in such places 
as Laos and Vietnam? Here are two coun- 
tries on the tongues and in the minds of 
every American today—from the President 
of the United States down to the American 
marine in Trailand awaiting our interpre- 
tation of such words as whatever action may 
be appropriate in the circumstances. (A 
quote from a SEATO communique after the 
recent Bangkok meeting.) How do the Com- 
murists feel about calling off the war they 
started there? We know they started it 
and we know they flagrantly—in violation of 
solemn treaty accords—are daily supplying 
and assisting rebel forces in Laos. 

Does this action violate their definition 
of peaceful coexistence or their renuncia- 
tion of war to settle ideological disputes? 
I should say not. All you have to do is to 
turn to Mr. Khrushchev’s speech of Jan- 
uary 6 to find the answer to these ques- 
tions. 

Wars such as we are seeing in Laos today 
and will see in Vietnam tomorrow, unless 
we put our foot down are in the Commu- 
nist dictionary called wars of national lib- 
eration. They regard them as sacred wars 
and have pledged their aid just as openly 
as they are giving it. As Mr. Khrushchev 
put it in his famous January 6 outline “for 
new victories of the world Communist move- 
ment. 

“The Communists fully support such just 
wars and march in the front rank with the 
peoples waging liberation struggles.” 

The wars they start are always just and 

sacred. If we interfere to protect some poor 
people from being liberated Communist style, 
we become warmongers. This describes the 
situation in Laos today. The Communist 
manifesto and Mr., Khrushchev’s speech 
spelled out what they were going to do in 
Laos. Yet as a nation we seem to have 
ignored the clear Communist intent to pro- 
ceed with liberation. 
@iberation from what? Well, in the dia- 
lectic dictionary of communism liberation 
means delivery from what that dictionary 
calls colonialism. Of course, Laos is not at 
all a colonial state. It was made an in- 
dependent nation by the Geneva accords of 
1954 and has been governed only by Laotians 
ever since. But facts never becloud issues 
in the dictionary of dialectical materialism. 
It’s a kind of Alice in the chamber of 
horrors instead of Wonderland. 


No, any fair lexicographer would define 
Mr. Khrushchey’s “liberation” in Laos to 
mean liberation from freedom—lfberation 
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from contact with the Western World and— 
concomitantly enslavement in the same 
manner as Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and all 
the rest of the freedom denied people in the 
Communist world. 

So, once again in Laos Mr. Khrushchev 
has brought the world to the brink of war 
because the rebel supply is Russian and the 
military hardware is Communist. 

Of course he would never admit to brinks- 
manship. That was a term he and some of 
our own misguided press used for John 
Foster Dulles when he tried to draw a line 
which~ said—This far you may go but no 
farther or we will fight. 

Mr. Khrushchev has a ready explanation 
for his kind of fomented violence in Laos. 
If we were to say to him: “If you don’t quit 
supplying rebel forces in Laos and stirring 
up trouble we are going to send in troops.” 
He would throw up his hands and say to the 
world: “See, America resisted me—therefore 
she is guilty of criminal violence.” 

He wants to live in peace all right—but on 
his terms. And what are his terms? Why 
submission, of course. He’s quite mag- 
nanimous about it. He holds open the door 
to all those in the free world who want to 
surrender peacefully. They can pass un- 
molested into Communist slavery. 

Do you think I’m kidding you perchance? 
If so, I refer you to that passage in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech which is known as the 
“Roll Over Fido” paragraph. Here it is in 
Communist dialectic it’s true—but the mes- 
sage comes through loud and clear. 

“Marxism-Leninism proceeds from the 
view that the forms of transition to socialism 
can be of peaceful or nonpeaceful nature. 
Revolution by peaceful means is in keeping 
with the interests of the working class and 
the masses. But if the ruling classes coun- 
ter revolution with force and are unwilling 
to bow to the will of the people, the pro- 
letariat must break their resistance and 
start a resolute civil war.” 

That paragraph gives the méasure of the 
alternatives that face this country and the 
free world in Laos. I hope and pray we don’t 
take the course of surrender. I also hope 
and pray we don’t allow the Communists to 
continue to grab territory by violence while 
we protest at some conference table. If this 
continues there will soon be nothing left 
to confer about. 

I judge this audience to be a highly in- 
telligent patriotic group of American citi- 
zens—folks who would have grabbed a rifle 
at Lexington and who did grab anything 
that came to hand after Pearl Harbor. But 
there you knew the danger. Here I suspect 
you don’t. 

I venture to say that not a single person 
in this audience here tonight has read in 
its entirety either the Communist manifesto 
of November 1960 or the Khrushchev speech 
of January 1961. 

Are you to blame for this? I think not. 
There seems to be a conspiracy of silence 
to keep the full import of these documents 
from you. True, the manifesto was pub- 
lished in full in the New York Times but 
no American newspaper has ever carried the 
full text of the Khrushchev speech. 

Oh, if you dig around a bit you can find 
an oblique reference to the manifesto here 
and there. It appears once in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD for February 6. I judge it 
was the manifesto President Kennedy had 
in mind when he said in his state of the 
Union message: 

“We must never be lulled into believing 
that either [the Soviet Union or Communist 
China] has yielded its ambitions for world 
domination—ambitions which they force- 
fully restated only a short time ago.” 


The manifesto was forceful all right and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech was downright 
threatening—if we didn’t argee to roll over 
and come peacefully. 

Senater Witey of Wisconsin became 
enough concerned about Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speech to ask for an interpretive analysis 
by the Library of Congress which is, I’m 
thankful to say, now printed as a Senate 
Document No. 14 of the 87th Congress, Ist 
session. It is an interpretive analysis of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s analysis of the Communist 
manifesto. 

Significantly, in asking the Senate for 
unanimous consent to print the document 
Senator Witey characterized Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech in these words: 

“Realistically, this is a declaration of un- 
relenting warfare against freedom and 
should serve to realert the free world. 

“As a leader of the free world, we could 
not, in my judgment, ignore the significance 
of such major statements of policy by the 
No. 1 leader of communism—the major 
threat to world peace.” 

Now why hayen’t you heard more about 
these two documents that threaten the con- 
tinued existence of this country? Why, for 
instance, hash’t some reporter asked the 
President about them in one of his press 
conferences? How could the Secretary of 
State in his first press conference refer to 
these documents in the serious words he used 
and then drop the matter? Why doesn’t 
someone in the Pentagon discuss them in a 
public speech if they are “declarations of 
war’? I realize they are busy but they 
should have time for something as important 
as this. 

I think it’s a tragedy when no one in the 
executive department explains such im- 
portant documents to the American public. 

Is there a conspiracy of silence? A con- 
spiracy to keep from the American public the 
exact measure of the Communist threat 
against them, as set forth in these docu- 
ments? More likely it is plain neglect— 
the neglect that cause even many of our 
leaders to overlook Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” 
Neglect or otherwise—the result is the same; 
i.e., the American people are allowed to be- 
lieve that it is still possible to negotiate 
with the Communists the most critical ques- 
tions of our time when Mr. Khrushchev 
makes it very plain that we cannot. 

Happily, the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
not so squeamish about exposing the true 
purport of these documents which I have 
discussed briefly tonight. I say briefly, be- 
cause if I were to read the manifesto and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech to you it would take 
me roughly 12 times as long as the speech 
I’m about to conclude. 

This Senate subcommittee has published 
within the last week a masterful analysis of 
the manifesto together with a complete copy 
of its text. I hope it will follow with as 
detailed an _analysis. of the Khrushchev 
speech plus the text. I am leaving with 
your chairman several copies of this docu- 
ment. Individually you can order copies 
from the Government Printing Office. 

If you do your homework with these hear- 
ings and Mr. Khrushchev's speech you will 
be better equipped to understand the threat 
this country faces. Like Senator Wimey I 
urge its study too on “Members of Congress, 
policy planners and makers in the executive 
branch and others involved in dealing with 
the Communist menace to freedom.” 

I have the utmost confidence that the 
American people, fully and adequately in- 
formed of the threats to their freedom, will 
take such steps as are necessary to preserve 
it. I lose that confidence when important 
matters are kept from them—or swept under 
the rug. Don’t let it happen to you. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Equestrian Team has 
represented our Nation at international 
horse shows in many parts of the world. 
The team members have trained for 
years to represent our Nation in compe- 
tition with the best riders and finest 
horses that can be found. The U.S.E.T., 
given the assistance and interest of many 
citizensein this country, has done well, 
particularly in recent years. They have 
worked long. and hard, and they have 
been an inspiration to everyone who be- 
lieves that the United States has a herit- 
age of fine horsemanship. 

This heritage should be maintained, 
despite the pressures of modern life. It 
would be sad to think of a civilization in 
which there were no room for the dis- 
cipline, the enjoyment and the grandeur 
of a skillrider on a well-trained horse. 

Until this year, the U.S.E.T. had no 
permanent training grounds. Its mem- 
bers did as well as they could at. tempo- 
rary quarters. Many supporters of the 
team felt that the team thus faced a 
competitive disadvantage that other 
teams did not face. 

Fortunately, however, this disadvan- 
tage has now been eliminated. The 
U.S.E.T. now has a home, a very fine 
stable and training grounds in Glad- 
stone, N.J. The citizens of the Garden 
State are fortunate indeed that the team 
is quartered permanently in a region 
long known for its equestrian interests. 
It is a pleasure to welcome the team to 
our State. 

Warren Kennet, a reporter who has 
covered horse shows for the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News for many years, 
has written an article describing’ the 
team and its new quarters. The story 
gives us a vivid impression of the riders 
who represent the United States so well 
abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “New Jersey Welcomes U.S. 
Riders” by Warren H. Kennet be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: t 

New JERSEY WELCOMES U.S. RIDERS 

A fabulous stable on the estate of the late 
James Cox Brady in Gladstone—an estate 
which was the playground for.foreign and 
American society as well as royalty and pol- 
iticians in the early 1920’s—is again the 
scene of activity. 

The stable has been taken over by the 
US. Equestrian Team at a nominal rental 
from the Brady Security & Realty Corp., 
present owners of the vast estate, which 
covers 7,000 acres with an entrance to the 
stables off Pottersville Road. 

There is no known place in the world that 
can compare with the facilities available at 
Hamilton Farms. It offers every facility for 
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the training of both horses and riders and 
is now Officially listed as the permanent home 
of the US.E.T. 

For years foreign equestrian teams have 
had the advantage of training facilities not 
available to the US. team. But as Whitney 
Stone, president of the US.E.T., puts it: 
“The Brady properties at Gladstone provide, 
for the first time, the basic physical facilities 
we need to reduce this last competitive dis- 
advantage.” 

The equestrian team moved to Gladstone 
last month and Eastern trials for new riders 
and horses are now underway. All activities 
of the team are centralized at the Gladstone 
training center and, when modifications are 
made to the estate, means will be provided 
for progressive and coordinated training of 
horses and riders to represent the United 
States in Prix de Nations, 3-day and dressage 
at the Olympic games as well as in inter- 
national horse shows. 

In the past the team lacked the physical 
space and personnel to work with horses or 
riders who were not near-term prospects for 
team membership and was able to concen 
trate only on immediate prospects for the 
‘current competitive team. 

Establishment of this permanent home 
and continuous training program, Mr. Stone 
says, should greatly enhance the U.S. chances 
for winning in future international competi- 
tion. It should provide a substantial back- 
log of well-trained riders who are capable of 
representing this nation for years to come. 

Said to cost a million dollars initially, the 
stable and farm facilities for horses were 
built during 1912 to 1917 by Mr. Brady, 
traction magnate and Wall Street financier, 
who-died suddenly of pneumonia on Novem- 
ber 10, 1927. 

No man in history had as much interest 
in horses as “Jim” Brady. He bought and 
sold them constantly, and even in early 
1917 paid as much as $10,000 for one pony, 
King Largo, a Shetland stallion considered 
to be one of the greatest of his breed. 

Because of its unique construction, Hamil- 
ton Farms stables was one of the greatest 
showplaces for horses in the East, and if 
plans of the U.S.E.T. come about it is des- 
tined to again become a showplace. 

Mr. Brady loved to show his valuable 
horses to his guests, who included the late 
Alfred E. Smith when he was Governor of 
New York, the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, who still visit his son, James Cox 
Brady, Jr., who resides in the main house 
near the farm, as well as Wall Street ty- 
coons. 

It was this reason more than anything 
else that caused him to build the fabulous 
estate which has no peer. 

Hamilton Farms was only one of many 
estates he had both in this country and 
abroad, but actually he spent more time in 
Gladstone. 

In 1912 he got the idea for the now famous 
barn and hired the construction firm of 
Thomas J. Steen & Co. to build it to house 
his prize-winning hackney studs and hunt- 
€rs as well as a number of other type horses 
which included coach horses and Shetland 
ponies. 

The main barn, which now houses the 
15 horses of the equestrian team, is of brick 
and concrete construction, reinforced with 
steel and is entirely fireproof. The interior 
is very ornate. The corridors, and the areas 
which were once used to house carriages as 
well as the harness rooms, have terrazzo 
floors. 

Entrance to the huge, beautiful building 
is gained through a center entrance which 
opens onto a tiled octagonal foyer. To the 
left there isa split-level stable for 50 horses 
which were housed in box stalls 12 feet 
Square each with a sanitary drain and floor 
plugs. Once the stalls had cork floors. 

The building is at the farthest entrance to 
the estate, halfway between Pottersville 
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road and the Brady residence. It opens di- 
rectly to an enormous drained exercise and 
training ring a quarter-mile in circumfer- 
ence. ; 

This training ring approximatem the size 
of many of the major show-grounds in Eu- 
rope, and a full-size Prix de Nations jumping 
course will be constructed in the ring, which 
is much larger than Madison Square Garden. 

When originally built, the barn had sleep- 
ing rooms for 10 men and an apartment for 
the manager of the stable. There were eight 
baths besides special amusement rooms 
which were equipped with such things as 
pool tables and other devices for the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Brady’s guests. 

Much of this was converted to other uses 
when Hamilton Farms became the first 
civilian base hospital in the United States 
in August 1942, and was officially designated 
as Hamilton Farms Base Hospital No. 1. It 
was staffed by registered nurses lent for the 
duration of World War II by hospitals in 
Newark, Jersey City, and Montclair. In 
October 1942, it was taken over for the 
exclusive use of merchant seamen injured 
in ship torpedoings. . 

Still in place is a panel trophy room above 
the foyer which the team will use to house 
its trophies and to entertain guests. Rugs 
and comfortable chairs with appropriate 
lighting will be installed. Set in the center 
of the floor are plate glass panels surrounded 
by an ornamental railing. 

It was thrdugh these glass panels that 
Mr. Brady’s guests watched his blue-blooded 
mounts paraded on red carpeting on the 
stable floor below. On both sides of the 
trophy room are hand-carved trophy cab- 
inets which will hold the trophies previous 
U.S.E.T. teams have won and those of the 
future. 

While the stable was under construction 
the Brady horses were housed in temporary 
stables on the estate and he was showing 
20 horses in Madison Square Garden. At 
the same time a stud of Percherons was 
started when Fred Huyler, his stable man- 
ager, arrived from the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in Chicago with the champions and 
also the grand champion winners at the 
Michigan and Ohio State Fairs. 

Messrs. Brady and Huyler, who were 
closely associated in the horse business, 
planned to have the largest stud of Per- 
cherons in the East, for in those days heavy 
draft horses were a part of all major horse 
shows in the country, especially at Long 
Branch, which was considered one of the 
largest and finest in the East. 

The horse show operations of Mr. Brady 
were international. In August 1915, he 
shipped $50,000 worth of animals, “eight 
ponies, eight jumpers, and five large horses,” 
to the Rochester Horse Show. Then in 1916 
he sent 35 horses, valued at $100,000, to the 
Devon, Pa., horse show in four railroad cars. 
In 1917, 40 horses from Hamilton Farms, 
worth $180,000, went to the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Horse Show. 

Still active at Hamilton Farms, and a man 
who will be able to help out the budding 
equestrian riders a lot, is Ted Williams, who 
was born in Chester, England, 75 years ago 
and worked for Mr. Brady for more than 18 
years. Mr. Williams also worked for the 
late Judge William H. Moore, who owned the 
famous Seaton Hackney Farms of Morris- 
town. 

Ted has numerous stories to tell about 
how horse shows and breeding were handled 
in the old days. He has nothing but praise 
for his old boss for whom he rode and drove 
for a number of years. His son, Rene, has 
been engaged to manage the U.S.E.T. stables. 

One most interesting story is about the 
three bronze weather vanes which sit atop 
the huge barn. Mr. Brady brought to this 
country two Italian sculptors to create the 
weather vanes from life. Ted sat behind a 
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four-in-line hitch hooked to a coach from 
4 to 5 hours at a time while the artists 
shaped the vanes. One is of the coach and 
four and another is of atandem. The third, 
in the center of the three, is a model of Mr. 
Brady’s prized stallion. 

Ted and son Rene will be a great help to 
Brig. Gen. Franklin F. Wing, Jr., who has 
taken over as executive vice president and 
treasurer of the team from Brig. Gen. Fred- 
erick W. Boye, who before the war was ad- 
viser to the Essex Troop, and Bertalan de 
Nemethy, the team coach. 

General Wing was practically born to the 
Army. His father was an Army Officer sta- 
tioned in the Philippines when junior was 
born in 1908. At West Point he played polo 
and was a member of the old U.S. Army 
equestrian team from 1936 to 1940. During 
World War II he was with the Ist Cavalry 
Division in the Pacific. 

The team members, who may .continue 
through this year unless replaced, are Billy 
Steinkraus, of Westport, Conn., team cap- 
tain; Frank Chapot of Wallpack, George 
Morris, of New Canaan, Conn., and Hugh 
Wiley, of Towson, Md. 

Brady’s. operations were many and varied. 
Besides his great horse interests he was a 
trustee of the Union Central Trust Co. of 
New York and a director of such corpora- 
tions as Chrysler Motor Co., Brooklyn Edison, 
Prudential Oil Corp., and Union Oil Co. of 
California. 

Because of his great interest in the 
Catholic church and his many donations to 
Catholic organizations here and abroad he 
was made knight commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory by Pope Pius XI, and on the 
personal recommendation of Premier Benito 
Mussolini was made knight commander of 
the Crown of Italy. 

Mr. Brady died before he could complete 
all his plans for Hamilton Farm. He had 
intended, and had plans drawn, for a huge 
indoor ring for training horses in the winter. 
Those plans will be carried out by the 
US.E.T. so that the team horses can be 
kept in training all year round if necessary. 

Also, the USE.T. plans to build a 
steeplechase course around the estate for 
the 3-day trials, for on the several thousand 
acres of fields and woodland there is plenty 
of room for cross-country work. A large 
area in the rear of the stables is being con- 
ditioned to provide a sand paddock for the 
horses to roll in and two exercise paddocks 
have already been built in the upper fields. 

Although the team will only show in 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Washington, New York, and 
Toronto this year, team trials will be held 
to induce young riders to join the combina- 
tions of riders which will perform in the fu- 
ture. Area trials will be held in Gladstone 
June 11 to 14; Atlanta, Ga., June 18 to 20; 
Dallas, Tex., June 23 to 25; Hinsdale, I1l., 
July 5 to 7; Denver, Colo., July 10 to 12; 
Santa Barbara, Calif., July 23 to 25, and 
Portland, Wash., July 27 and 28. 

Riders and horses selected by the com- 
mittee as a result of the trials will be in- 
vited to the training center in Gladstone for 
an intensive 2-week clinic held from August 
7 to August 19. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Flag Day, Wednesday, June 14, it was 
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my distinct honor to once again serve 
as principal speaker at the Flag Day ex- 
ercises on the steps of the east front of 
the Capitol. I am flattered that this 
same privilege has been accorded me 6 
of the 7 years I have been in Washing- 
ton. 

This year’s program, my role notwith- 
standing, was one of those events which 
would rekindle patriotism in the most 
casual citizen and inspire him to look 
with new meaning upon the Stars and 
Stripes. I am glad that I could have a 
part in it. I am convinced that this 
type of program should occur with great- 
er frequency. —~ 

Special tribute should be paid to Mrs. 
Mary Nichols and her committee for 
making arrangements for the event and 
for carrying out the program, which was 
ably introduced by master of ceremonies, 
William J. Holliman, of the VFW. 

A new and brilliant feature was in- 
cluded in this year’s presentation—“The 
Flag Story,” staged by Company C of the 
lst Battle Group, 3d Infantry—the Old 
Guard—of Fort Myer, Va. All who have 
seen this moving display of State and 
National colors and heard the dramatic 
narrative which makes it live as a glori- 
ous capsule from American history, know 
what a wonderful spectacle this is. Spe- 
cial recognition should go to the com- 
manding officer, Col. Richard M. Lee, 
Capt. Neale Cosby, Capt. Frank Belock 
and to Pfc. William F. Hennessey, the 
narrator. 

In order that the Members, who could 
not attend the exercises, can know the 
scope of the program, I ask unanimous 
consent that the program and my ad- 
dress appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Fiac Day EXERCISES, JUNE 14, 1961, THE East 
FRONT OF THE U.S. CAPITOL 
(Sponsored by Department of Potomac 

Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the 

Grand Army of the Republic) 

Prelude: U.S. Marine Band, Capt. Dale L. 
Harpham, assistant leader, conducting. 

Fanfare of bugles, national honor guard, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Capt. George L. 
Ford, commander. 

Presentation of colors: Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Woman’s Army Corps Veterans 
Association, Auxiliary to United Spanish War 
Veterans, American Gold Star Mothers, Inc., 
American War Mothers, Auxiliary to Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, 10th District of Virginia 
VFW, District of Columbia and Virginia 
Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary,,Gold Star 
Wives of America, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, Catholic War Veterans Auxiliary, 
Ladies Auxiliary Fleet Reserve Association, 
Daughters of ‘98, Navy Mothers Club of 
America, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, National Society, Children of Amer- 
ican Revolution, National Capitol Chapter, 
American War Mothers, Girl Scouts, Troop 
Nos. 46, 144, Boy Scouts, Children from Cen- 
tral Union Mission. 

Invocation: Chaplain, Maj. Oden M. Pul- 
len, USAF, 1020th USAF Special Activities 
Wing, Fort Myer, Va. 

Pledge of allegiance: Mrs. Mary E. Nichols, 
department patriotic instructor, Woman's 
Relief Corps. 

Introduction of master of ceremonies: 
William J. Holliman, national judge advo- 
cate, Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc. 


American’s Creed: Corp. Mary Ann John- 
son, USMC, Company D. Headquarters, Bat- 
talion Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

+ Solo “America The Beautiful”: U.S. Marine 
Band. 

Introduction of Mrs. Myrtle Aron, Presi- 
dent, Woman’s Relief Corps. 

Patriotic selections. 

Address. Hon. FreD SCHWENGEL, Member 
of Congress from Iowa. 

Entrance, State colors and national colors, 
First Battle Group, 3d Infantry, the “Old 
Guard”. : 

“This is My America”, Mr. Frank Topash, 
past department commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

“The Flag Story,” First Battle Group, 3d 
Infantry, the “Old Guard.” 

National Anthem, audience. 

Benediction, Maj. Oden M, Pullen, USAF. 

Retiring of Colors. 

Committee in charge of arrangements: 
Mary Nichols, department patriotic instruc- 
tor; Bernice Ferris, past department patri- 
otic instructor; Olive Minard, past depart- 
ment president; Louise Leone, department 
secretary. 

Appreciation: U.S. Marine Band, Mrs. 
Francis Nelson, Department of Defense, Na- 
tional Organization Branch, Armed Services 
of the United States, J. George Stewart, 
Architect of U.S. Capitol, Mr. William J. 
Holliman, Chaplain Maj. Oden M. Pullen, 
USAF, Hon. Fred Schwengel, Mrs. Frank 
Topash, Mary Ann Johnson, USMC. All par- 
ticipating organizations. 





Fuiac Day, 1961 
(By Congressman FreD SCHWENGEL, of Iowa) 


Flag Day in America is and should be a 
very special day. It is a time when every 
American should think again on his heritage. 

It will quicken his heart and stir his mind 
toward a nobler and a more intelligent pa- 
triotism. A patriotism that is so much 
needed as we seek to restore, as we must, the 
original national purpose so evident among 
the authors of our Nation. 

A kind of patriotism that will cause all to 
dedicate ourselves to the unfinished task of 
building a better world by building a better 
America. 

It is a time to reflect on and to learn 
again from our own history—and especially 
to learn anew about the many blessings that 
come with liberty and freedom. 

A great American historian reminds us 
that “History is not merely a great teacher 
of patriotism, but the one indispensable 
teachers; the more we know about the strug- 
gles which made the Nation, the great men 
who led it, and the principles which sus- 
tained its people in time of trial, the deeper 
will be our feeling for our country. 

If we are to attain the great goals that 
our forebearers set for us we must develop 
a deeper feeling for our country than now 
seems evident. 

_ This very difficult and discouraging time 
demands that we call forth the very best 
of our talents and ability. 

Our most beloved poet and biographer, 
Carl Sandburg, sounded a note of warning 
recently when speaking at Gettysburg. 

He presented some appropriate questions 
and then gave some eloquent answers. Re- 
plies that give cause to pause and reflect. 

He said, I quote: 

“When we say a patriot is one who loves 
his country, what kind of love do we mean? 
A love we can analyze, or weigh, or measure? 
Or is a patriot’s love of country a thing in- 
visible, a quality, a human shade and breath, 
beyond all measurement of reckoning? 
These are questions old as the time of man 
and the earliest tribes and nations. We do 
know in part that when a society or civiliza- 
tion perishes it would seem they forgot the 
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hard beginnings, struggles having human 
cost. 

“We have heard that the dead hold in their 
clenched hands only that which they have 
given away. When men forget, if they ever 
knew, what is at the heart of that senti- 
ment—and it is terribly sentimental—they 
are in danger of power being taken over by 
fantastic fools or beasts of prey or men hol- 
low with echoes and vanities.” 

This is his way of telling that in forget- 
ting, we lose. 

And Edwin Burke tells us: “People will not 
look forward to posterity who never look 
backward to their ancestors.” 

Posterity depends on us. The present de- 
mands so much from us. In this difficult, 
discouraging time, let us revive and reflect 
on some admonitions of history. Admoni- 
tions that helped the early patriots meet 
their challenge; from this we can take 
courage. . 

As we see our national emblem unfurled 
against the background of this historic and 
meaningful dome set against the blue sky, 
we are thrilled again with the American 
story. 

It recalls for us wonderful men, events, 
state papers and documents. All without 
peer and import in the history of any coun- 
try; a story that is ours. The story of a 
nation, whose experience testifies eloquently 
to the faith, dedication and sacrifice that 
gave us liberty, equality and prosperity. 

By recognizing and applying the eternal 
truths and the great principles which be- 
came the foundation of our Nation, we in 
this great land have achieved more for more 
people, in more ways, and in more places, 
than has been achieved by any other gov- 
ernment ever known. 

It should be noted and we should forever 
remember, that this was made possible 
through the leadership of elected representa- 
tives. Men and women who understood 
that it was their business as representatives 
to represent and serve their country and its 
ideals first; the interests of the people in 
the areas they represent second; and the 
political party of their choice, third. 

The terrible tragedy of our time, and it 
could be fatal, is that the prosperity and 
easy life coming from liberty has, while mak- 
ing us great and strong, caused many of us— 
including those in high places—to accept the 
false belief that somehow liberty and free- 
dom can live safely successfully, and peace- 
fully with the tyranny of communism, a 
system that not only denies the spiritual 
values but destroys them, a system that 
crucifies all new ideas that aren’t consistent 
with their materialistic viewpoints, a system 
that would have you believe that only a 
few can rule and that the masses are not 
to be trusted, a system that has a judicial 
system which is the arm of, rather than a 
check on the powers of government. 

To agree with, to imitate its collectivism, 
to otherwise aid and abet this system as a 
solution to problems is to ignore the facts 
of history. 

For it is in our own heritage that we find 
the seeds that bring forth the inspirations, 
the answers and desired results for ourselves 
and for the world. 

Every era in our history gives us marvelous 
examples to call on for help and inspiration. 
A most effective and appropriate inspiration 
one finds its original audience in the House 
of Burgesses in Williamsburg in the year 
of 1775. While pressing for resolutions to 
= _ eee in a state of defense, Pat- 

enry : “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” ° 

Here was the clarion call that character- 
ized the new Nation at its birth. Then came 
the “Unanimous Declaration” and it was 
signed. It made 1776 our Nation’s natal 
year. 
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ing “When in the course of human 
events,” it is an indictment of tyranny, an 
indictment—bold, tual and true. 

In support of it and by it, “Our lives, our 
fort'mes and our sacred honor,” are forever 
pledged. “All men are created equal,” “Un- 
alienable rights,” and “The consent of the 
governed,” are words to which those early 
patriots and later Lincoln in his time con- 
secrated their lives. They were the essence 
of important points which they argued in 
debate and talked of, wrote about, and 
fought for. 

Those words burst and blazoned forth out 
of the darkest of days, dark as nights, as if 
to become a Bethlehem of civil government 
for all mankind, for magi and for statesmen 
to gaze upon. 

Those words were the inspiration of the 
statesman; even more, they were their career. 

Lincoln said, on the eve of a crisis he was 
to meet: “I have never had a feeling, politi- 
cally, that did not spring from the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

To him that instrument was without a 
flaw. In his hand it became an instrument 
to set the slaves free. 

The drama moves on. It includes doing 
the impossible—defeating the most power- 
ful nation in the world—at Trenton, Valley 
Forge and Brandywine. 

Soon our land is free and at peace. 

The curtain rises again. The Great Con- 
vention is in session. The Founding Fathers 
are gathered; as grand a body of statesmen 
as ever met. 

Washington presides. Madison is there 
leadmg many of the discussions. Weeks 


Came the Constitution. We boast it to be 
a vast achievement in human government. 
“We the people.” 

Gladstone, the eminent English jurist, 
called it “A most wonderful work.” 

It fused the States into “a more perfect 
union,” a Nation to enjoy “the blessings of 
liberty.” 

Their task was to devise a government 
shorn of all kinds of despotism. Im devis- 
ing their plan, with its checks on power and 
‘¢ compromises on disputes, they attained 

e nearest to fulfillment and achievement 
of the aims of self-government that man had 
ever done. 

And this day we ask: Where is there a 
government that towers above ours, as the 
Pilgrim Fathers said, for “just and equal 
Jaws?”, Madison and his coworkers built 
better than they knew. 

It early became an ectasy of Lincoln that 
the Thirteen Colonies had won for themselves 
their war; won their independence; defied 
prior civil heresies of the olden world. 

And then in triumphant convention as- 
sembied, they begat that child of liberty, ‘we 
the people.” 

A new ship of state was launched. It and 
its affairs, and its course under the flag and 
the Constitution, its hopes, its welfare and 
its perils, became and are the sole concern 
of major statesmanship. 

In the course of time the helm goes to a 
succession of elected officials. Difficulties 
arise, the Nation needs to sacrifice now to 
save itself. ; 

It finds a leader in Lincoln during the 
storm and fury of that terrific war. Hark! 
When the sky was blackest and all was at 
stake, Lincoln declared: “We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last, best hope of 
earth.” 

Note the words. Did truer, nobler diction 
ever flow from a statesman’s tongue or pen? 
Listen again and see how they serve for to- 
day. “We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best of earth.” Can words 
penetrate deeper into the souls of Americans 
than these do? Said to us 100 years ago. 

They' almost page us. Almost page by 
name every American alive in this year of 
our Lord, 1961. 
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How loud the call since the morning of 
Pearl Harbor, World War II, Korea, Yalta, 
Potsdam, Laos, Berlin, and the impending 
proposed summits. 

No one in Government and living in the 
District of Columbia can deny that today the 
Ship of State is indeed on troubled waters. 
It seems to be heading into a terrible storm. 
It is being challenged on every front. 

We have to contend, everywhere it seems, 
with international communism. There are 
demands that we recognize it as an equal 
or a competitor with freedom. Tragically 
there are some who believe that it has some 
advantages over freedom. 

But, thinking men know better. In the 
name of humanity and ali that is good and 
decent communism must not be allowed to 
prevail. 

The Communists cannot win if we place 
our faith in the ancient truths spoken, lived 
by and fought for by the patriots in our heri- 
tage, statesmen who believed that no doc- 
trine, faith, or knowledge is of value to man 
except as it bears fruit in action. The 
record shows that they gave us action and 
sacrifice almost beyond words to tell. 

When the leaders of the Kremlin and their 
ilk call for peaceful coexistence let us remind 
them and the world that would be free that 
this idea of coexistence is not new. We have 
stool for this from the 3 

Let’s show them the evidence of two world 
wars fought to assure peaceful coexistence. 
In World War I we fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. In World War II to es- 
tablish the Four Freedoms to which they 
agreed and then finally we helped and sup- 
ported more than any the idea of a United 
Nations. 

When Khrushchev prophesies that our 
children will grow up under communism, 
let us present the unanswerable record of 
history and our system which is based upon 
the moral law to show him and the world 
a record of freedom and liberty. 

So long as men love truth and freedom 
they will never consent to the communism 
we know today. And, communism will not 
be successful unless they start initiating 
those who believe and practice the great 
ideals on which freedom was built. 

When the enemies of freedom present their 
pious, half-truth accusations, hurl epithets 
of derision and point to our self-admitted 
and self-announced shortcomings—let us 
admit and not shrink and cower before a 
system and enemy whose background and 
record is one of the blackest in all history. 

Rather, let us redouble our efforts to cor- 
rect, improve and eliminate the causes of 
our shortcomings. 

Then let us get some self-satisfaction in 
the knowledge that our system, under our 
flag and freedom, has done, does and can do 
more for people than any other system. 

This will reassure ourselves of our own 
greatness. A greatness of which even they 
are jealous. 

We should point often to the many virtues 
and advantages we take for granted which 
the tyranny of communism not only denies 
but destroys. 

They insist on promoting and demanding 
conformity to their ideals while we recog- 
nize, if not promote, nonconformity but al- 
ways under a law and a system that at least 
seeks the goals of equality. 

Let us then on every occasion and espe- 
cially on Flag Day speak and act with con- 
viction and dignity to promote a mutual 
betterment program for all, using more, and 
more often, the great ideas found in the 
American legend expressed so often by the 
leaders in our ancestry. 

The following are just a few. You can 
think of many more. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


“I swear eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


“Religion and morality are indispensable 
to political prosperity.” 

Any schoolchild can think of many 
others. 

So, let us not retreat from reason. Rather, 
let us encourage the mind of man to think. 
And be prepared to advance our cause by 
friendly persuasion—to make other men 
wiser and better as we can find or make 
opportunity. 

Let us remember there are times when 
we protect in this country even a minority 
of one, that it was our system that promoted 
the rise of the common man and all have 
more advantages under it. 

On this Flag Day, 1961, let us be proud 
of our heritage but let us wear that pride 
in such a manner that it presents the true 
heart and soul of America; so that it shows 
that with our pride we have humility. 

Believing that actions speak louder than 
words, let us practice what is at the heart 
and soul of America and expressed so well 
by our most American American—Abraham 
Lincoln—in the last paragraph of his last 
public document: “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace, among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” ; 

Grant that each of us think on and learn 
again from our heritage those things that 
can keep for ourselves and win for others 
_ freedom and greater opportunity for 
all. 

Thanks for this opportunity to speak be- 
fore you this evening and for the courteous 
attention you have afforded me. 





State, U.S. Indian Taxes Complicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the third in a series of articles on 
Indian problems in the Yakima Valley, 
as printed in the Yakima (Wash.) Daily 
Republic, and which I submit under 
unanimous consent: 


Demands for State jurisdiction over all 
of Washington’s Indians do not stem simply 
from the businessman’s need to collect what 
is due him. Central Yakima Valley resi- 
dents are alarmed about many important 
problems. Among them are: 

Lack of an adequate tax base for financing 
school construction. 

Fire protection on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation provided all but free of charge. 

Failure of some Yakima Indians to assume 
@ responsible attitude in their economic 
dealings and social conduct. 

The need by cities to meet mounting police 
department costs with decreased revenue. 


WHICH TAXES? 


Outside of these problems, there is the lit- 
tle understood question of which taxes In- 
dians pay to support the State and Federal 
Governments, which spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually for the bene- 
fit of Indians. 

This is the way the tax picture shapes up, 
according to State and Federal tax officials: 

Indians do not’ pay property taxes, except 
on land owned outright by individuals. This 
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leaves 1,100,000 acres of the Central Valley 
off the county tax rolls. 
AVOID SALES TAX 


By buying at selected stores, they may 
avoid payment of State sales taxes on such 
items as groceries, proprietary drugs, cig- 
arettes and hardware. 

Indians do not pay sales taxes for goods 
delivered or service performed on the res- 
servation. 

They do not pay Federal tax on income 
from trust property. 

NO AUTO TAX 

They do not generally pay the automobile 
excise tax. 

Indians do pay a compensatory auto tax 
when licensing vehicles for use on the high- 
ways. 

They do pay State liquor taxes. 

Indians pay all sales taxes when shopping 
in stores on deeded land, or outside the 
reservation. 

They pay gasoline taxes. 

They pay Federal income tax on money 
they have earned personallf or received from 
rental of allotted land. 

Family income is so low, however, esti- 
mated at anywhere from $2,000 to $3,500 a 
year, that little Federal tax is paid. 

OPPOSITE CLAIM 


In opposing State jurisdiction, the Yakima 
Indians prepared a brief for submis- 
sion to the legislature. This said, in part, 
that Indians do not pay property taxes on 
trust land, but “pay taxes as non-Indians 
Pay taxes, as regards to sales tax, gas tax, 
liquor tax, and the other related items.” 

In fact, however, the wise Indian shopper 
can keep from paying a big share of the 
sales taxes. Lloyd Winters, Yakima area 
supervisor for the Washington State Tax 
Commission, noted that if enrolled Indians 
accept delivery of goods on the reservation, 
the merchandise is tax exempt. On a $200 
range, for instance, the State would be un- 
able to collect its $8. 

; NO SALES TAX 


An enrolled Indian operating a store on 
land held in trust—that is, under the super- 
vision of the Government—doesn’t have to 
charge the sales tax to anyone, whether 
Indian or non-Indian. This situation exists 
in at least one area, Winters said. In 
another, Indians are exempt from paying 
sales taxes at a store operated by a non- 
Indian but also on Indian land. 

In that brief to the legislature, the Yak- 
imas submit, “As the Yakima Indian Na- 
tion is providing all its local governmental 
services without cost to State or local gov- 
ernment, it is believed that they are paying 
more than a fair share of the tax burden. 
The budget of the Yakima Nation is in ex- 
cess of $1 million annually.” 

ITEMS UNPAID 


Among local governmental services pro- 
vided by political subdivisions are two of 
major importance which are not paid for 
by the tribe, or by the Federal Government. 
These are fire protection and school con- 
struction. 

The reservation has equipment for protec- 
tion of forest lands, and this equipment 
sometimes is used in the fight against grass 
fires. Otherwise, the Indians depend on fire 
district 5, which covers all of Yakima County 
south of Union Gap. 

Fire district 5 is supported solely by a 
four-mill property tax, which cannot be as- 
sessed against Indian property. The district 
has asked the Yakimas for financial support, 
and has received $3,000. There is no indica- 


tion that this will be an annual contribution. 


COSTS HIGH ss 

According to the district’s attorney, Dean 
Smith, Wapato police judge and Chamber 
of Commerce president, the Yakima Indian 
Nation should pay a total of $30,000—$35,000 
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a year for fire protection, on the basis of the 
valuation of the property. 

The Federal Government helps support 
school districts on the reservation, because 
they rate as federally impacted areas. The 
impact results from the fact that so many 
residents—Indian and non-Indian alike— 
live on and make their living from tax exempt 
land. 

PAID AND DEDUCTED 

Philip Syrdal, superintendent of the 
Wapato School District, said his district’s 
claim against the Federal Government for 
education of children of tax exempt parents 
is approximately $100,000 annually. This 
represents half the amount it costs the dis- 
trict to educate those children. 

But because the district receives Federal 
support, the State deducts %35,000—-$40,000 
from its contribution to the district in 
equalization funds. 

BOND TROUBLE 


On the whole, however, Syrdal said that 
the district is not seriously hurt, since the 
Federal payment helps take “pretty good care 
of operation and maintenance each year.” 

Federal money is not so easily available 
for school construction—Syrdal said a dis- 
trict must be almost destitute to qualify for 
Federal aid for that purpose. 

Because so much of the land inside the 
borders of the district is tax exempt, there- 
fore, the district is in trouble when it must 
have bond issue or special levy. The obvious 
fact is that the district doesn’t have enough 
taxable property to carry the load. 

IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Wapato Police Chief Howard Burton is 
concerned about a new attitude of irresponsi- 
bility on the part of some of the Indians. At 
a recent meeting of the city council, he re- 
lated a minor incident which, he said, pointed 
up the new feeling the Indians have about 
their status. 

He said Indians used to be the first, after 
receiving notice of a parking violation, to 
go to the police station and get squared up 
with the city. But on two recent occasions, 
he told the council, patrolmen were told 
not to bother issuing the tickets because 
“we don’t have to pay those anymore.” (This 
is the result of knowledge that Indians are 
definitely not subject to municipal jurisdic- 
tion.) 

Not so minor as evidence of irresponsi- 
sibility was the action of an Indian motorist, 
a woman. 

NOSE BROKEN 

George Hert, Harrah farmer, was driving 
behind that motorist one day last summer. 
She signaled for a right turn, made a left 
instead and crashed into the right side of 
Hert’s auto. 

Hert’s wife suffered a broken nose, and his 
car needed $600 worth of repairs. Hert’s in- 
surance company paid, but Hert had to come 
up with the $100 that was deductible. 

Indians have adopted a good share of the 
Washington State Motor Vehicle Code, but 
not that section dealing with financial re- 
sponsibility. The woman driver’s license 
could have been revoked, but Hert said she 
had none. Yet she was driving, although in 
violation of the code, 2 days later. She had 
paid a $12.50 fine in tribal court for causing 
the accident. 

Toppenish civic leaders say they have 
trouble with only 300 of the Indians—a num- 
ber Judge Orville Olney of the tribal court 
reduces by two-thirds in his estimate. But 
the actions of those Indians reflects to the 
disadvantage of all. 

LOSS OF REVENUE 


Loss of revenue because of loss of jurisdic- 
tion seriously worries city officials of Toppen- 
ish and Wapato. 

Wapato Mayor Joe Myers provides these 
statistics: In 1960, city police arrested 2,300 
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persons, 1,340 of them Indians, mostly for 
drunkenness. The police department cost 
$50,000 to operate, but the city received just 
$20,000 in fines and bail forfeitures. 
This year, Myers predicted, arrests will 
number about the same, but revenue will 
drop by approximately $10,000. He does not 
expect fines to support the department, but 
he is worried about the loss of $10,000, which 
will mean a cutback of other city services. 


DILEMMA 


“Frankly, we don’t know what we're going 
to do,” he said. “We certainly can’t reduce 
the size of the police force.” 

City revenues from fines and bail forfei- 
tures in Toppenish is down about $2,000 a 
month, Police Chief Norman Prince esti- 
mated. Yet, he said, the police problem is 
the same as it always was. 

Wapato Police Chief Burton told the coun- 
cil he had asked for a meeting with tribal 
leaders, in order to get some sort of assist- 
ance. 

NEARLY BEGGING 


Burton said, “Unless something comes out 
of this (meeting), we’ve got a rough sum- 
mer ahead of us. * * * We need their 
(the Indian police) help. We’re almost down 
to our knees, begging.” 

Burton and Prince have no complaint with 
the ability of the Indian police themselves. 
Burton said he would be pleased to have any 
of them on his force. 

In Harrah, lack of revenue posed a prob- 
lem so difficult that it resulted in the resig- 
nation of the town marshal. He took that 
step after the town council was forced to put 
him on half salary, because of the loss- of 
revenue. 

Elvin Partain, Harrah service station oper- 
ator, makes the situation plain. 

“As far as Wapato, Toppenish, and Harrah 
are concerned, if we don’t get this thing fixed 
up, we’re whipped.” 





Resolution Urging Continued Sympathetic 
and Cooperative Relationship Between 
the United States and Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication from the ex- 
ecutive board of Council 3535, Knights of 
Columbus in Ludlow, Mass., endorsing 
and supporting a resolution adopted by 
the Portuguese-American citizens of 
western Massachusetts urging continued 
friendly, sympathetic and cooperative 
relationship between the United States 
and Portugal. » 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this letter an 
the copy of the resolution be printed with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

LupLow CounciL No. 3535, 
KNIGHTs OF COLUMBUS, 
Ludlow, Mass., June 13, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp P. Boranp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Simm: This is to advise you that the execu- 
tive board of Council 3535 Ludlow Knights 
of Columbus at a meeting held June 12, 1961 
voted unanimously to endorse and support 
the resolution, a copy of which is enclosed, 
adopted by the Portuguese-American Citi- 








- 
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zens Of Western Massachusetts under date 
of April 23, 1961, urging continued friendly, 
sympathetic and cooperative relationship be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Government of Portugal. 

The Knights of Columbus, a fraternal or- 
ganization dedicated to the service of God 
and Country, condemns and opposes the 
godless philosphy of communism whose pur- 
pose is to destroy man’s dignity as human 
beings created in the image of God. 

As loyal Americans we r ize the in- 
sidious and crafty attempts, evilly and self- 
ishly conceived, of the forces of communism 
to disseminate false and distorted propa- 
ganda intended to bring disunity and dis- 
trust between the governments of the United 
States of America and Portugal. 

As loyal Americans we recognize, too, the 
long historical record of friendly, coopera- 
tive and understanding relationship that 
exists between Portugal and our Country. 

We pray to God that the forces of evil will 
never succeed in weakening or destroying this 
relationship. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER J. STARZYK, 
Grand Knight. 





Whereas, we, on behalf of the American 
citizens of Portuguese descent, residing in 
western Massachusetts, in mass meeting as- 
sembled on April 23, 1961, adopted the fol- 
lowing articles of resolution, to wit: 

1. The Soviet Communist bloc is seeking 
to undermine the stability of Portugal and 
to destroy its sovereignty by means of in- 
vective, vilification and denunciation. 

2. For many generations, in good and bad 
times, in war and peace, the Portuguese 
Government and the Portuguese people have 
steadfastly maintained a policy of the 
strongest friendly ties with the United 
States of America. 

3. On Sunday, December 21, 1941, the un- 
dersigned, by adoption of a resolution, urged 
His Excellency Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, Prime Minister of Portugal, “to 
making the strategic Azore Islands of such 
help as they may be to the Democracies in 
the fight for freedom.” 

4. At @ crucial time for the United States 
and its allies, the Government of Portugal, 
under constant threat of military invasion 
by Hitler’s Germany, courageously permitted 
the United States and Great Britain to es- 
tablish air and naval bases in the Portu- 
guese Azore Islands, these bases are still 
manned by United States personnel and 
provide an outpost that safeguards the free- 
dom of the free world. 

5. The Portuguese Government with Dr. 
Salazar as Prime Minister, has a long and 
distinguished record of unswerving opposi- 
tion to communism under any disguise, 
within its borders as well as among the na- 
tions of Western Europe, through its mem- 
bership in NATO. 

6. Over the years there have many evi- 
dences of the friendships and mutual loyal- 
ties between the small Republic of Portugal 
and the large Republic of the United States 
of America. This mutual friendship and 
loyalty has been witnessed and noted by 
the entire community of nations. The 
singleness of purpose in international affairs 
shared by these two Governments is known 
worldwide. This close relationship has 
been a major factor in the establishment 
of ‘policies aimed solely at securing a con- 
tinuing peace for the peoples of the world, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned respect- 
fully urge their Government, the Govern- 
ment of the United States and particularly 
His Excellency John F. Kennedy, President, 
constitutionally responsible for our coun- 
try’s foreign affairs, to formulate policies 


toward this lifetime friend and ally, with 


the sympathetic understanding Americans 
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everywhere, traditionally accord to loyal 
friends. And, be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of the 
foregoing preamble and articles of resolu- 
tion be forwarded by Julio Almeida to His 
Excellency John F. Kennedy, President of 
the United States, to Hon. Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State, to Hon. Adlai Stevenson, 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 





Communism in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two editorial columns which 
appeared in the June 15, 1961, issue of 
Diario Las Americas, entitled “Commu- 
nists in Latin America Sabotage the Po- 
litical Parties,” and “Certainly, There Is 
Cuban Unity Against Castro,” respec- 
tively. The editorials follow: 
COMMUNISTS IN LATIN AMERICA SABOTAGE 

THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


As a matter of basic strategy, the Latin 
American Communists always try to weaken 
the traditional political parties or any new 
ones having Christian and democratic roots. 
However, as a matter of policy, in the face 
of the impossibility to destroy those parties, 
the Communist divide themselves and infil- 
trate into all the sectors, to carry out inside 
them, even under the banner of democracy, 
their work of treason and agitation, and so 
that, in case one of them is victorious, they 
can aspire to some positions. 

Basically, the Communists, frankly or 
clandestinely, systematically discredit the 
political parties and their leaders, referring 
to past errors or frauds, denying opportuni- 
ties for rectification to the party movements, 
and with malevolent ability they try to con- 
fuse the peopie in the sense of telling them 
to participate only in those things which 
have a social goal. 

This way, debilitating the political func- 
tion of the parties and of the citizens, de- 
mocracy loses strength, the institutions of 
the Republic—eminently political—crack, 
and all this favors communism, which in 
order to grow needs ground fertilized by con- 
fusion, by anarchy or by the rightwing dic- 
tatorship, because these create conditions of 
civic rebellion which the Communists use 
to advantage. Thus, self-styled as “non- 
political”, as only interested in social “revin- 
dictations,’”’ in matters of a purely labor type, 
the Communists—those who openly admit 
they are and those calculatingly deny it— 
suport in one way or another those right- 
wing dictatorships, especially with their pre- 
meditated apathy. 

The political function of the citizen, which 
within democracy has its highest expression 
of power in thé parties, is not incompatible 
in any way with the preoccupations and 
efforts in favor of the social well-being, in 
benefit of better working conditions. On 
the contrary, political power, which is the 
institutional essence of the State, with good 
doctrinal orientation and noble intentions, 
is what must carry out—within democracy— 
the social job necessary so that justice may 
prevail, so that as a consequence of it there 
may be an adequate distribution of the 
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wealth, all in harmony with the indispen- 
sable public freedoms and the inalienable 
rights inherent in human dignity. 


CERTAINLY, THERE Is CUBAN UNITY AGAINST 
CASTRO 


The disunion among the different sectors 
that make up the vast opposition to Fidel 
Castro’s Communist dictatorship is caused 
by discrepancies, sometimes violent, among 
the political leaders of old of Cuban politics. 
Among them, no unity has been attained 
yet. But this does not mean that all is dis- 
union among the Cubans opposing the most 
absolute dictatorship any nation of America 
has ever suffered. And this is so because 
the other dictatorships, no matter how cruel 
they may have been or still are, do not have 
the characteristic of absoluteness of the 
Communist dictatorship, which destroys all 
the foundations of the social, political, and 
economic order. 

Certainly, there is unity against Castro 
among the immense sectors opposing his 
dictatorship in Cuba and abroad. Consti- 
tuting legions are the Cuban anti-Commu- 
nists adversaries of Fidel Castro, who do not 
discuss details about the operation of the 
opposition and about who should be its 
leaders, and who, indeed, are decidedly will- 
ing to back any movement uniting the larg- 
est number of factors propitious for victory. 
They are people moved by patriotic senti- 
ments who go wherever there is an anti- 
Castro rally, without that necessarily im- 
plying party or personal identification with 
the organizers. They are people ready for 
the fight, under no other banner than the 
Cuban and with no other aim than the lib- 
eration of the homeland. 

Anyone digging into the opinion of many 
thousands of Cubans from all social levels 
who had no definite party affiliation in 
Cuba’s political past, will find that indeed 
there is unity, and that there prevails a 
fighting spirit against the dictatorship, and 
that there is determination to support the 
sector which may unite, within the relative- 
ness of the circumstances, the largest rea- 
sonable number of factors for the realization 
of the difficult liberating endeavor. 





General Grant—A Speech by Hon. Hatton 
Sumners, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the Appendix of the REcorpD a 
speech which was delivered April 27, 
1920, by one of the most able and out- 
standing Members of Congress our Na- 
tion has ever had, Hon. Hatton W. 
Sumners, of Texas. 

I consider it particularly appropriate 
in view of the fact that it has been al- 
most exactly 100 years since the begin- 
ning of the war in which General Grant 
played a most important part. 

The address follows: 

NINETY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF GENERAL GRANT 
(Speech of Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, of 

Texas, in the House of Representatives, 

April 27, 1920) 

The SPEAKER pro te. ipore. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized for 
30 minutes. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SumMNeErRS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 98 
years ago today Ulysses S. Grant, commander 
in chief of the Union Army during the deci- 
sive battles of the Civil War and 18th Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born. 

My colleagues may be curious as to what 
impulse should have prompted me, a south- 
ern man, true to the traditions of his people, 
the son of a Confederate soldier, proud of 
his father’s service and sacrifice, to offer 
now words of commendation for the service 
and in commemoration of this leader of the 
military forces arrayed against my own peo- 
ple, this chieftain who forced the surrender 
of the immortal Lee at Appomattox. 

A few months ago by the merest accident 
I came across the records of General Grant’s 
testimony before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House in 1867. This testimony gave to 
me a new insight into General Grant’s atti- 
tude toward the southern people and a 
clearer understanding of the peril in which 
he placed himself in order to protect them 
at a time when he alone could do it and of 
the service which he rendered the Nation by 
that protection. 

I realize fully that I am on dangerous 
ground today, but I would despise myself 
utterly if danger of being misunderstood 
should cause me, in silence, to permit this 
day to pass while every sentiment of grati- 
tude and of justice bids me speak, especially 
as there is no legislative program today. 
[Applause. ] 

I speak because I am a southern man, be- 
cause I love my people of the South and 
am grateful to those who served them in the 
hour of their distress. In the darkest hour 
which ever hung its shadows over the South- 
land General Grant was the friend of my 
people and the servant of the highest inter- 
est of my Nation. [Applause.] I speak be- 
cause I love my Nation and its unity, my 
Nation and its people everywhere. I speak 
the gratitude of a southern man, and in 
behalf of my Nation I speak the profound 
appreciation of one who believes himself 
to be a patriot, through whose patriotism 
there runs no line of sectional cleavage. I 
honor the memory of Grant not only for 
the magnanimity shown Lee and his army 
at Appomattox, but for the fact when Lin- 
coln had fallen General Grant was the only 
man in the Nation with the power to defend 
who had also the purpose and the courage to 
defend those who had been the military lead- 
ers of the South, those whom the South, 
bleeding and exhausted, could no longer de- 
fend. General Grant stood between them in 
that terrible crisis and that breed of hu- 
man jackals, not peculiar to the North, not 
peculiar to any time or to any people, which 
always follow in the footsteps of brave men 
in conflict. They were demanding that Lee 
and Johnston and others of Confederate 
service and fame be delivered up for humili- 
ation and punishment. There would have 
been no danger if Lincoln had lived. When 
Richmond was captured Lincoln’s attitude 
was epitomized in a story which he told, 
the point of which was expressed in the 
words, “Let ’em up light.” Lincoln under- 
stood, but Lincoln was gone. 

The South was helpless. They were many 
noble, generous men of position and influ- 
ence in the North, but there was but one 
man left in all the broad confines of the 
Nation who both willed to protect and who 
had the power to protect my people and 
preserve for my Nation that thing of in- 
estimate value, the possibility of that to 
which we have attained today a union; 
not of States held together by words and 
force merely, but a union of people, of peo- 
ple so united in purpose, in interest, in love 
for each other, and in loyalty to a common 
flag that no discord can penetrate their soli- 
darity even to test the strength of the Fed- 
eral compact. [Applause.] This might have 
come in some other age, but Grant made 
that possibility for this generation. 
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He made it possible for us to do that which 
the framers of the Constitution, if they 
could have taken all the words of all the 
languages of all the ages and from them ex- 
tracted all the elements of their strength 
and fashioned them into a declaration of 
perpetual, indissoluble unity, could not have 
done. He made it possible for us to put the 
cement into the sand, to supply that which 
among a free people must constitute the real 
cohesive element in government. 

We southern people recognize Grant as @ 
great general, but it was not in military con- 
flict that he was greatest. General Grant 
was a great military leader at Appomattox, 
but he was greater when the battle was over. 
[Applause.] 

This is the picture: Sheridan was in front 
of Lee’s decimated, hungry, exhausted army. 
Meade was on his rear and right flang, and 
Ord on the south. Grant knew that the end 
had come. On April 7, 1865, he opened 
negotiations with Lee with this remarkable 
communication. I quote: 

“GENERAL. The result of the last week 
must convince you of the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the part of the Army 
of Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel 
that it is so, and regard it as my duty to 
shift from myself the responsibility of any 
further effusion of blood by asking of you 
the surrender of that portion of the Confed- 
erate States Army Known as the Army of 
Northern Virginia.” 

Lee replied with the request for “the terms 
you will offer on condition of its surrender,” 
on the same date. On April 8 Grant re- 
plied: 

“I would say that, peace being my great 
desire, there is but one condition I would 
insist upon, namely, that the men and offi- 
cers surrendered shall be disqualified for 
taking up arms against the Government of 
the United States until properly exchanged. 
I will meet you, or will designate officers to 
meet any officers you may name for the 
same purpose, at any point agreeable to you, 
for the purpose of arranging definitely the 
terms upon which the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia will be received.” 

In reply Lee declined to meet General 
Grant solely with a view to surrender the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

On April 9 General Grant replied that he 
had no authority to treat on the subject of 
peace. 

At sunrise on the 9th Gordon had found 
himself unable to open up the way for the 
retreating army, and General Lee dispatched 
the following note to General Grant: 

“GENERAL. I received your note this morn- 
ing on the picket line, whither I had come 
to meet you and ascertain definitely what 
terms were embraced in your proposition of 
yesterday with reference to the surrender of 
this army. I now request an interview in 
accordance with the offer contained in your 
letter of yesterday for that purpose.” 

The desired interview was given by Gen- 
eral Grant. The two commanders met in 
the village of Appomattox Court House. 

It is probable that no scene like that was 
ever before witnessed. In order to appreciate 
how remarkable it was we must bear in mind 
that not only was the army of General Lee 
about to be surrendered, together with its 
general, one of the greatest military geniuses 
of all times, but the South had reached the 
end of its resources. Grant was the absolute 
master of the situation. His hands were 
free, his will was supreme. He could have 
driven the dagger of humiliation into the 
heart of his defenseless foe, but instead he 
voluntarily stipulated, I quote: 

“The officers to give their individual 
paroles not to take up arms against the 
United States until properly exchanged, and 
each company or regimental commander to 
give a like parole for the men of his com- 
mand. The officers to retain their sidearms, 
private horses, and baggage. This done, each 
officer and man will be allowed to return to 
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his home (note this language), not to be 
disturbed by U.S. authority so long as they 
observe their parole and the laws in force 
where they may reside.” 

These terms were made with Lincoln’s ap- 
proval. In addition to these terms Grant in- 
structed his commissioners designated to 
receive the surrender of Lee’s army to per- 
mit the private soldiers to take away the 
horses to reestablish themselves on their 
farms and directed that the hungry men 
being paroled should receive the: rations 
which Lee requested for them. 

During the whole of the negotiations those 
who were present tell us, and so does General 
Grant himself, that Lee was compelled more 
than once to direct the attention of General 
Grant to the business which had called them 
together. On that occasion this rugged man 
of many battles demonstrated a tender 
deference and a profound respect and sym- 
pathy for General Lee which appeals to the 
gratitude and to the affectionate regard for 
Grant of every true southern man [ap- 
plause]; and not only do I feel that gratitude 
as a southern man, but as a citizen of this 
Republic who has never felt estranged from 
it, I realize that General Grant’s conduct on 
that occasion, and especially during the 2 
fateful years which followed, more than any- 
thing else has made it possible for the 
hearts of the southern people to thrill, as 
now they do, with real vital love for the 
selfsame flag which waved in final victory 
that day over Appomattox bloody field. The 
facts permit not a shadow of doubt. 
[Applause.] 

That day, when the battle was ended, and 
the Stars and Bars, the proud emblem of the 
Confederacy, was furled forever above the 
broken fragments of the lost cause—that 
was the day and the occasion which chal- 
lenged Grant in magnitude of possibility of 
service, not merely to the distressed, helpless 
people of the South, but to our common 
country, as no given battle had challenged 
him. He arose to the full limit of the pos- 
sibilities of that day, and in so doing reached 
a height sublime among the servants of his 
country which no man since his day has had 
the opportunity to measure up to. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I am not unmindful of the fact that no 
true soldier unnecessarily could have humili- 
ated Lee at Appomattox or failed in con- 
sideration for the brave’ men who surren- 
dered with him there. Lee challenged, his 
character and military genius compelled, 
respect and sympathy from every brave man, 
and no man unafraid to die for what he be- 
lieved to be right could have failed in honor 
to the hungry, naked, brave-hearted men 
who were with Lee at the last. But Grant’s 
treatment of Lee and his men at Appomottox 
was more than that. Only the bravest of 
the brave, inspired by true nobility of soul, 
could have done all that Grant did that day. 
I know of no parallel in the military history 
of the world. [Applause.] 

But Grant’s service to my people, and his 
defense of them did not end there; time will 
not permit the tracing of this heroic figure 
through the maze of the 2 terrible years— 
terrible for my people and dangerous for the 
Nation—when Grant practically alone, with 
his prestige and power and at the peril of 
their loss, defended the men who had sur- 
rendered to him. [Applause.] 

But I cannot close without giving you 
another glimpse of Grant. A scene which 
properly to portray would challenge the 
greatest genius of a Shakespeare. This is 
the setting: 

The conflict between Congress and Presi- 
dent Johnson had reached a crisis. Hot 
burned the flame of public passion. The 
Judiciary Committee of the House, laying 
the predicate for the President’s impeach- 
ment, called General Grant as a witness. 
He faced a committee of northern men. To 
the North were the victors; to the South 
the vanquished. All that Grant had ever 
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received had’ come from the North. From 
the northern viewpoint the South had been 
in rebellion and its people traitors. 

President Johnson from many sources had 
been criticized for not having brought the 
southern leaders to trial and to punishment. 
That had become a definite subissue in the 
general controversy. I shall ask to be 
printed in connection with these remarks 
excerpts from General Grant’s testimony on 
that occasion, and as you read, ff you will, 
having in mind the temper of those times 
and General Grant’s peculiar circumstances, 
you will see him before that committee, and 
as he was during those times, standing out 
in colossal proportions, as heroic a figure as 
the history of any age has produced, and 
you will all see clearly how great a debt the 
South owes, and now, since the smoke of 
conflict has rolled away, and we can see the 
truth, you will see how great a debt a re- 
united people owe to this man whose natal 
day we celebrate. 

In properly estimating General Grant’s 
service, not to the sections—North and 
South—but to a nation reunited and con- 
scious of the value of its national solidarity, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
southern people at the time they seceded 
from the Union and at the time of the sur- 
render believed they had a constitutional 
right to secede. They were conscious that 
in responding to the call of their respective 
States they had responded to the impulse of 
patriotism and not of treason. They be- 
lieved their invaders and not themselves 
guilty of wrong. 

Regardless of opinions on the point, it 
matters not such a people so believing, if 
ever to become dependable, helpful allies 
of those against whom such belief is held, 
must have something around which to build 
their allegiance. Suppression can not make 
a people dependable; coercion is ineffective 
in that regard. Love alone can do it, and 
love its not a thing which can be put on 
and taken off at will, like a coat. It must 
be inspired by the object toward which it 
is directed. Patriotism is not of the head; 
it is of the heart. [Applause.] 

When the poor, hungry Confederate sol- 
diers rode in home where death and desola- 
tion reigned they were on old horses and 
mules, some of them were, which General 
Grant had allowed them to take. They told 
the people that General Grant had permitted 
them to have these animals. That fact, at 
that time, balanced with mighty weight 
against the load of bitterness and hatred 
with which the heart of the country was 
laden. We can not estimate the possibility 


of that for the future good understanding 


between the sections. And when they 
learned in the South that General Grant 
seemed sad and depressed, as Grant himself 
states when he was receiving Lee’s surrender, 
and the soldiers told the people at home 
that Grant stopped the firing of the cannon 
in celebration of Lee’s surrender, and then 
when Grant with his mighty influence and 
unconquerable purpose defended their lead- 
ers against the violation of the terms of 
their parole there was put into the bitterness 
of the souls of the southern people, which 
they felt against the North at an hour when 
it would be most effective, this antidote of 
magnanimity from General Grant, the mili- 
tary chieftain of the North. [Applause.] 
I am glad, and so are the southern people 
glad, that the institution of slavery is gone. 
The price for its riddance was terrible; that 
it had to be paid is a reflection upon the 
leadership of that time, but that price, if 
nothing else would have sufficed, was not 
too great to rid ourselves of that thing 
which was destroying the superstructure and 
the very foundation of our civilization. 
[Applause.] 
, I will not apologize for the Confederate 
service of my father nor the act of secession 
on the part of the Southern States. Nei- 
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ther will the southern people apologize, nor 
need they apologize, but I am glad beyond 
wards to express, and the southern people 
are glad, that the Union is not divided. 
{Applause. ] 

Wonderful history of a wonderful, people. 
Here I, the son of a Confederate soldier, 
stand in my place in the Federal Congress. 
About me there are many colleagues from 
the South, practically all of whom, except 
the grand old man of North Carolina, Major 
Stedman, who himself wore the gray, are 
sons of Confederate soldiers, and now, in 
very truth and in fact, without reservation 
or qualification, we hold all we have, every 
drop of our blood, dedicated to that flag, 
glorious emblem of a united people. We, 
my brethren, North and South, by this 
achievement write a new chapter in the 
history of the world. [Applause.] 

During the great war just ended, insofar 
as I know, no suspicion of disloyalty in 
a single instance attached itself to a Con- 
federate soldier or to the son or daughter 
of a Confederate soldier. I am proud of 
that fact, and I challenge the history of the 
world for its parallel. How much Grant 
helped only a southern man can appreciate. 

I saw these old men, with the fire of 
patriotism shining through their age- 
dimmed eyes, bring their sons and their 
grandsons to the flag of this Nation and 
sending them forth to die in its defense. 
I claim for my people no superior merit. 
My father taught me profound respect for 
the brave soldiers who came down from the 
North. My own association has taught me 
the worth and the sense of justice of north- 
ern people. \ 

Ours is not to forget but to understand, 
not to forgive but to measure by the correct 
standards. One of the most remarkable 
spectacles in human history—one of the 
most difficult for an outsider to understand— 
is that of these old soldiers of the South, 
kindling the enthusiasm, and leading the 
procession of the sons of the South, march- 


‘ing to the defense of the same flag which 


Grant had carried at Appomattox. I would 
not detract from their glory. I am proud of 
them beyond words to express. [Applause.] 
The Nation ought to be proud of them. But 
I know how much Grant helped; I wonder if 
the North realizes what difficulties lay about 
the Confederate soldiers, unheeded, and what 
appeals to prejudice, involved in their ex- 
periences, fell on unresponsive ears, in that 
hour when the Nation called. Will you not 
go back through the intervening years to 
that day when the politicians of the two sec- 
tions had wrought their work of disunion 
and view the situation from the viewpoint of 
the southern soldier. Then you can realize 
what Grant did. The southern soldiers faced 
then the choice, and only the choice, of fight- 
ing with their States to repel invasion or of 
joining the invaders of their homes. They 
had not originated the idea of secession. It 
was declared in this Chamber first in 1811 by 
Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts. These state- 
ments are not made either in criticism or 
apology. They are just facts—facts which 
constitute the historical background and 
make understandable the psychology of the 
Soilth and the importance of what Grant did. 
The first representative assembly to declare 
the right of a State to judge of the Constitu- 
tion and to act upon its independent, sover- 
eign judgment was the Hartford convention, 
held in 1814. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, whom the 
people of that State sent to the seat of the 
great Webster, redeclared this right just 16 
years before the Southern States seceded. 

In 1843 it was declared by a group of north- 
ern statesmen. I quote: 

“We hesitate not to say that annexation 
(of Texas) effected by any act or 
of the Federal Government or any of ite de- 
partments would be identical with dissolu- 
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tion. * * * Not only inevitably result in dis- 
solution of the Union but fully to justify it, 
and we not only assert that the people of the 
free States ought not to submit to this but 
we say with confidence they would not sub- 
mit to it’— 

Note the language would justify a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and— 

“the people of the free States ought not and 
would not submit.” 

In other words, they ought to and would 
secede. 

The States represented by these gentle- 
men did not secede, probably because it 
was beginning to become evident then that 
the section of which they were a part was 
coming into control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But they did declare the identical 
doctrine of the southern secessionists, for 
the putting into execution of which 
Southern States 17 years later were invaded 
and ravaged by the States which these gen- 
tlemen represented at the time they signed 
this Declaration. That is not merely a 
southern contention; that is a fact. This 
address was signed by John Quincy Adams, 
ex-President of the United States; Seth M. 
Gates, of New York; William Slade, of Ver- 
mont; William Calhoun, of Massachusetts; 
Johua R. Giddings, of Ohio; Sherlock J. 
Andrews, of Ohio; Nathaniel B. Borden, of 
Massachusetts; Thomas C. Chittenden, of 
New York; John Mattocks, of Vermont; 
Christopher Morgan, of New York; Joshua 
M. Howard—probably J. M. Howard—of 
Michigan; Victory Birdseye, of New York; 
Hiland Hall, of Vermont, all Members of the 
National Congress at the time they signed 
the address. This was the historical back- 
ground. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, HupspetrH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague be given 
10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent that his 
colleague may have an additional 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Summers of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
Confederate soldiers were conscious of the 
fact that they sought no conquest nor the 
exercise of coercion. They sought only to 


withdraw from the Northern States, be-- 


tween which and themselves there had de- 
veloped unending bitterness and controversy, 
only the right of self-determination and self- 
government. They sought only to exercise a 
right which northern men had often de- 
clared to exist, and for which declaration no 
nothern statesman had ever been repudiated 
by his constituency. I mean no offense. 
These things may be observed not only from 
the southern but from the general viewpoint. 

Down upon the South came the host of 
the North with the sword in one hand and 
the torch in the other, for such are the 
instruments of war. The flag of this host 
was the flag of the Nation, the selfsame flag 
to which in the late war these old soldiers 
made the supreme contribution. When they 
made it there were upon their bodies the 
scars inflicted in the name of that flag. In 
its name as fair a land as ever the sun shone 
on, their own, their native land, had been 
made desolate. 

When the fortunes of war had written its 
decree against them, that flag waved over 
their country the emblem of conquest and 
suppression. Beneath that flag the Carpet- 
bagger, the agent and representative of the 
National Government, pillaged this people 
in safe protection. No commissions of resto- 
ration had ever borne to them the spirit of 
helpful human sympathy to build again in 
the ravaged theater of war. 

The hand of the Federal Government when 
extended in their direction held no bounty, 
it was the hand of the tax gatherer, by the 
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authority and power of that flag enforcing 
contributions from their poverty for those 
who had brought to them a visitation of 
death and a judgment of subjugation. 

In a sense they had been ostracized, and 
for years after the Civil War.traitor and trea- 
son had been the characterization which 
many of those who presumed to speak the 
Nation’s voice uttered with reference to 
them; and yet, when the Nation called, I 
saw these old soldiers fight their way through 
these barriers, bringing with them all they 
had, their money and their young men, bone 
of their bone and blood of their blood, to lay 
upon the altar of the National Government. 
I want to emphasize that I claim for them 
no merit which I am not willing to concede 
to the Union soldier; and in that statement, 
which I make without reservation, I pay to 
the Union soldier the highest compliment 
which lies within the possibility of my com- 
mand of words. The very qualities which 
made it possible for them to do this would 
have made it impossible if Grant, instead of 
doing as he did at Appomattox, had reversed 
his conduct, and if he had failed in his pro- 
tection of Lee in that tragic hour in the 
Nation’s life when passion sat in the seat of 
justice and Lee, the idol of the South, had 
been judicially murdered. 

I do not want to speak extravagantly of 
General Grant on this occasion. It would 
be absurd to claim for him the major part 
of the credit for the attitude which the 
South sustains toward the National Govern- 
ment. The southern people and the north- 
ern people have wrought the situation; but 
I do not exaggerate when I declare that Gen- 
eral Grant preserved for us the possibility of 
doing that in this generation. Nobody will 
charge me with being sectional or intensely 
partisan, but as I search my own heart I de- 
clear it to be my deliberate judgment that 
if, in addition to what has been done to 
the South in the name of the National Gov- 
ernment, Grant had not in its name done as 
he did at the time of the surrender and the 
things had been done which Grant pre- 
vented, the great-grandsons of the Confeder- 
ate soldiers would have been in the Nation, 
but not of it. That is my deliberate judg- 
ment. 

I am grateful to General Grant not only 
for what he did for my people of the South, 
but I am grateful to him for preserving for 
me and my people the possibility of feeling 
toward our Nation as we feel today. That 
was his great service. He preserved that 
possibility. I want my people of the South 
to see him, and I want the Nation to see him 
in the great crisis, sublimely magnificent in 
his humanity, in his understanding, in his 
sense of justice, and in his dauntless 
courage. 

And may I not be pardoned if I confess 
gratification that incidentally we are brought 
to where a closeup view of the old soldiers 
of the South may be had, where, from their 
viewpoint, the vision may run back through 
the years of conflict and reconstruction, and 
we may see them when the Nation called 
breaking through the entanglements of 
wrongs inflicted and wrongs imagined, of 
conflicting sentiments and dark uncertainty, 
into the clear light of a newborn national 
patriotism, bringing in their hands the re- 
sources of the South and about them the 
fighting men of the South. [Applause.] 

Some day some man on that side of the 
aisle who comes from the northland, with 
the spirit of Lincoln and the courage of 
Grant, will stand in his place here and will 
tell the world of the obscured facts of history 
which place the soldiers of the Southern 
Confederacy, as such, high among the world’s 
patriots and heroes. We of both sections 
have too long hidden the clarifying and 
prejudice-eradicating facts behind the cur- 
tain of sectionalism. One people we were, 
one people we are and ever shall be, led at 
one time by circumstances into a great trag- 
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edy and placed in that conflict by the acci- 

dent of environment upon the sides which 

we respectively occupied. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. .The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. LonNGworrTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Ohio asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for 2 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas. How different might 
have been the story, gentlemen, if General 
Grant at Appomattox, instead of applying 
the balm of sympathy, a sort of first aid to 
the terrible wounds of mind and soul, more 
terrible in some respects than their wounds 
of body, had driven the dagger of humiliation 
into the souls of those men who felt then 
that they had sought to act within their 
rights and had been invaded and pillaged 
and coerced by the North, for exercising a 
right which many of the northern leaders 
had often asserted and threatened to resort 
to. 

How differently might have been the story 
if General Grant had not held back the 
hands of President Johnson from the person 
of Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, and others of 
Confederate service and fame, until the sense 
of justice of the North could break away 
from the grip of prejydice which the war had 
fastened upon both sections. 

Grant was not a great President. He had 
no training and no fitness for the service. 
As President he was the victim of evil times 
and of evil men, but as commander in chief 
of the Federal Army he saved the States 
from political disunion, and then by his 
magnanimity and courage he made it pos- 
sible for us, for you, the sons of Union 
soldiers, and for us, sons of Confederate 
soldiers, and for our fathers, to form now so 
solid a Union among ourselves, in purpose, in 
sympathy, in mutual interest, in common 
love for a common country and a common 
flag that no sectional discord can ever again 
reach through even to test the strength of 
the Federal compact. This is glory enough 
and service enough for any man. 

As the son of a Confederate soldier, proud 
of the service and the sacrifice of his father, 
as one who believes himself to be a patriot 
through whose patriotism there runs no line 
of sectional cleavage, with gratitude for the 
service which General Grant rendered to our 
common country, with gratitude for his 
magnanimity to my people of the South in 
the hour of their darkest distress, and for 
his protection of them in the hour of their 
utter helplessness, I have asked the privilege 
of making this statement on this anniver- 
sary of the birth of General Grant. [Loud 
applause, the Members rising. ] 

“'Excerpts from General Grant’s testimony 
before the House Judiciary, July 18, 
1867 | 
“q@. ° * *—A. * * * I frequently had 

to intercede for General Lee and other paroled 
officers, on the ground that their parole, 
so long as they obeyed the laws of the United 
States, protected them from arrest and trial. 
The President at that time occupied exactly 
the reverse grounds, viz, that they should 
be tried and punished. He wanted to know 
when the time would come that they should 
be punished. I told him not so long as they 
obeyed the laws and complied with the stip- 
ulation. That was the ground I took. 

“Q. Did you not also insist that that ap- 
plied as well to the common soldiers?—A. 
Of course it applied to everyone who took 
the parole. * * * 

“Q. You looked on that in the nature 
of a parole and held that they could only 
be tried when they violated that parole?—A. 
Yes; that was the view I took of the ques- 
tion. 
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“Q. That is your view still?—A. Yes, sir; 
unquestionably. ; 

“Q. Did you understand that to apply to 
General Lee?—A. Certainly. 

“Q. That was your understanding of the 
arrangement which you made with General 
Lee?—A. That was my understanding of an 
arrangement which I gave voluntarily. * * * 

“Q. You considered that the like terms 
were given by General Sherman to the armies 
which surrendered to him?—A. Yes, sir; to 
all the armies that surrendered after that. 

“Q. And you held that so long as they 
kept their parole of honor and obeyed the 
laws they were not subject to be tried by 
courts?—A. That was my opinion. I will 
state here that I am not quite certain 
whether I am being tried or who is being 
tried by the questions asked. 

“Q. Did the President insist that General 
Lee should be tried for treason?—A. He con- 
tended for it. 

“Q. And you claimed to him that the pa- 
role which General Lee had given would be 
violated in such trial?—A.,I did. I- in- 
sisted on it that General Lee would not have 
surrendered his army and given up all their 
arms if he had supposed that after surrender 
he was going to be tried for treason and 
hanged. * * * 

“Q. Did the President argue that ques- 
tion with you?—A. There was not much ar- 
gument about it; it was merely assertion. 

“Q. After you had expressed your opinion 
upon it, did he coincide with you?—A. No, 
sir; not then. He afterwards got to agree- 
ing with me on that subject. 
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“A. The conversations were frequent after 
the inauguration of Mr. Johnson. I can not 
give the time. He seemed to be anxious to 
get at the leaders to punish them, He would 
say that the leaders of the rebellion must 
be punished, and that treason must be made 
collous. He cared nothing for the men in 
the ranks—the common men. He would let 
them go, for they were led into it by the 
leaders. 

“Q. Did you not give your opinion at all 
that amnesty ought to be granted to those 
people to any extent?—A. I know that I was 
in favor of some proclamation of the sort, 
and perhaps I may have said so. It was 
necessary to do something to establish gov- 
ernments and civil law there. I wanted to 
see that done, but I do not think I ever 
pretended to dictate what ought to be done. 

“Q. Did you not advise?—A. I do not think 
I ever did. I have given my opinions, per- 
haps as to what has been done, but I do not 
think I advised any course myself any more 
than that I was very anxious to see some- 
thing done to restore civil government in 
those States. 

“Q. Did you. recommend certain generals 
of the Conferedate Army to the President 
for pardon who fell within the exemp- 
tions?—A. Yes, sir. I recommended General 
Longstreet, I think, a year and a half ago: 
and, although I can not recollect the names 
of anybody else, I think I recommended sev- 
eral others. 

“Q. Do you recollect recommending J. G. 
French, a graduate of West Point?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

“Q. What part did he take in the rebel- 
lion?—A. He was a brigadier general. 

“Q. Was he a graduate of West Point?— 
He was; and a classmate of mine. 

“Q. Do you recollect recommending the 
pardon of George H. Stuart?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What part did he take im the Con- 
federate service?—A. He was a general, and™ 
commanded a brigade or division. He took 
no very conspicuous part. 

Q. Was he a graduate of West Point?—A. 
I think so. . 

“Q. He was not a classmate of yours?—A. 
No, sir; he came along after me. 

“Q. Do you recollect P: D. Roddy, said to 
be a rebel brigadier general?—A. Yes, sir; I 
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do not recollect what my endorsement was in 
Roddy’s case, but I know that if I had it to 
do over again I would recommend his par- 
don very quickly, and I presume I did so. 
If he is not pardoned yet, I would be very 
glad to sign a recommendation for him now. 

“Q. Did you ever advise the pardon of 
General Lee?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Were you ever consulted on that ques- 
tion by the President?—A. I do not recol- 
lect having had any conversation with him 
on the subject. I think it probable that I 
recommended verbally the pardon of General 
Johnston immediately after the surrender 
of his army, on account of the address he 
delivered to his army. I thought it in such 
good tone ‘and spirit that we should dis- 
tinguish between him and others who did 
not appear so well. I recollect speaking of 
that and saying that I should be glad if Gen- 
eral Johnston received his pardon on ac- 
count;of the manly manner in which he ad- 
dressed his treops. 

“Q. By the Chairman: You supposed his 
pardon would have a good effect?—A. Yes; 
I thought it would have a good effect. I 
am not sure whether I spoke on the subject 
to the Secretary of War or to the President. 

“Q. By Mr. Woodbridge: What did you 
mean by saying that the President's views 
afterwards changed?—A. I meant to say that 
while I was contending for the rights which 
those rebel paroled soldiers had, he was in- 
sisting on it that they should be punished. 
My remark was confined to that particular 
subject. 

“Q. By Mr. Thomas: You have stated your 
opinion as to the rights and privileges of 
General Lee and his soldiers; did you mean 
that to include any political rights?—A. b 
have explained that I did not. 

“Q. Was there any difference of opinion 
on that point between yourself and Presi- 
dent Johnson at any time?—A. On that 
point there was no difference of opinion; 
but there was as to whether the parole gave 
him any privileges or rights. 

“Q. By Mr. Eldridge: He claiming that it 
did not and you claiming that it did?—A. 
He claiming that the time must come when 
they could be tried and punished, and I 
claiming that the time could not come ex- 
cept by a violation of their parole. I claimed 
that I gave them no political privileges, but 
I had a right, as military commander, to 
arrange terms of surrender which should 
protect the lives of those prisoners. I be- 
lieve it is conceded by everybody that I had 
that right. I know that Mr. Lincoln con- 
ceded it at that time. 

Mr. SHEeRrwoop. Mr. Chairman, on Tues- 
day, the 27th of April, the eloquent gentle- 
man from Texas {[Mr. Sumners] paid a very 
beautiful tribute to General Grant on the 
98th anniversary of his birth. He was the 
18th President of the United States. 

That tribute was printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and brought a very interesting 
and valuable letter from a prominent ex- 
Confederate soldier of this city, and that is 
the occasion of my being on my feet. 

This letter is not only interesting but it 
has historical value. Let me read: 


WasnHINcToNn, D.C., April 29, 1920. 
Hon. Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read with great emotion 
your speech in the House of Representatives 
on the anniversary of the birth of General 
Grant. You eloquently uttered the feelings 
and sentiments of all old Confederate sol- 
diers in regard to General Grant. I have the 
honor of being one of them, having been a 
member of Company B, 2d Maryland In- 
fantry, McComb’s Brigade, Gen. Harry 
Health’s Division, of A. P. Hill’s Corps. 

The Federals broke through Wilcox’s Divi- 
sion of the same corps at Hatchers Run 
on the 2d day of April, 1865, and that 
morning we started on our retreat toward 
Appomattox Courthouse. We had marched 
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7 days on the retreat, with a pint of raw 
corn issued to us for rations every day until 
the morning of the 9th of April, when, upon 
emerging from a skirt of woods upon an open 
field at the top of a gentle hill with a slight 
valley below us, we beheld the Federal line 
of battle drawn up upon the opposite hill 
with skirmishers advanced and our own 
skirmishers facing them, about 250 or 300 
yards apart. We felt sure we were about to 
charge them when, to our amazement, we 
were given orders to stack arms. One of our 
men exclaimed, “We are going to surrender.” 
Capt. John W. Torsch, who was commanding 
our regiment, all our field officers having 
been killed or wounded, promptly ordered 
him under arrest; but in a very little while 
the reality became known and within half 
an hour Confederate and Federal soldiers 
were all intermingled. 

Not an insulting word was uttered upon 
either side, and in little groups they began 
discussing the different battles they had been 
in against each other, and the Federal sol- 
diers freely admitted that we had given them 
hell in the most of them. 

General Grant ordered beeves from his 
own Army to be driven into our camp, and 
when they were butchered we cut slices of 
meat off the carcases, stuck them on the 
ends of our ramrods, thrust them in the 
fire, and ate the meat without any bread. 
The commissary wagons had not been able 
to keep up on the rapid march. 

In a little while we saw a squad of horse- 
men coming from the Federal lines and saw 
that it was a general and his staff. It proved 
to be General Lee coming from General 
Grant’s headquarters. He was in full-dress 
uniform, boots and spurs beautifully shined, 
and as erect on old Traveler as is his statue 
in Statuary Hall. A day or two afterwards 
we heard that General Grant apologized to 
General Lee for being in fatigue uniform, 
saying his headquarters wagon had not been 
able to keep up. When the men recognized 
General Lee, both Confederates and Federals 
lined the sides of the road as he passed along 
with his hat lifted above his head, the Fed- 
eral soldiers cheering him as lustily as the 
Confederates. 

Now, Mr. Sumners, begging you to excuse 
me for having troubled you with this little 
narrative of a great event in history, which 
I have hastily jotted down from memory, 
“et quorum pars parva fui,” I wish to ex- 
press to you my thanks and appreciation for 
your eloquent speech on General Grant’s 
anniversary and subscribe myself. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. NEALE. 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI . 


~ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the fourth in the series entitled 
“You and the Cold War,” which is cur- 
rently running in the Chicago Daily 
News: 

You aND THE CoLp War—Has NATO DONE 
Its Jop—As PREVENTIVE FORCE, Yes; But 
ButLpup LaGs BaDLy 

(By William H. Stoneman) 

Lonpon.—The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, formed under a treaty signed in 
Washington, D.C., on April 4, 1949, is like a 
policeman who has never fired a shot or made 


an arrest. 
For one reason or another—possibly be- 
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cause NATO existed with the powerful United 
States as a full member—the organization 
has never had to do any fighting. 

And so the organization, like an officer of 
the law who has gone on year after year liv- 
ing well at the. expense of the community, 
has been accused of soldiering on the job. 

Most European political and military lead- 
ers would never agree to this criticism of 
NATO. 

They will agree that it has its shortcom- 
ings and that it may need a radical face lift- 
ing after 12 eventful years. 

But looking back to 1949, when non-Com- 
munist Europe was practically wide open, 
with little more than the American atom 
bomb to deter military aggression, they will 
insist that NATO was and still is an absolute 
necessity. 

This is so, they say, if only because it has» 
constantly given free Europe, from Turkish 
Asia Minor to the Arctic areas of Norway, a 
watertight guarantee of instant American 
protection in case of Communist aggression. 

To this extent it has or may have done 
what many people feel should have been 
done in the 1930’s when certainty of Amer- 
ican intervention—instead of the possibility 
of ultimate American participation—might 
have deterred Hitler and Mussolini from go- 
ing to war. 

So it is impossible to get many takers for 
the notion that NATO, with all its frailties, 
has been a failure or a useless exercise. 

NATO's shortcomings have been well and 
frequently advertised. 

The greatest of them has been the failure 
of the 15 member countries to provide the 
number of divisions necessary for the defense 
of free Europe. 

At its ninth session in Lisbon in February 
1952, the North Atlantic Council officially 
agreed to supply 50 divisions of troops, ready 
or nearly ready for combat, and 4,000 air- 
craft. The ready divisions were to be backed 
by an almost equal number of reserve di- 
visions. 

That was 9 years ago. 

Now in 1961 there are only about 21 di- 
visions available for combat on the central 
European front; in Germany, where the min- 
inium requirement has long been fixed ut 
27 to 30 divisions. 

The full quota may be ready by the end of 
1962 when 12 West Germany divisions will 
be available. 

At the same time it was laid down that 
troops should be trained for 24 months. In 
fact only the French and the British have 
had that length of service and both of those 
two countries have cut their NATO con- 
tingents. 

This is one of the other well advertised 
failures. 

Since the Algerian war began in 1954 the 
French have cut their contribution to the 
so-called shield force in or near Germany 
from five divisions to between two and 
three understrength divisions. 

The British, who once had three fine 
armored divisions and one infantry division 
stationed in Germany, now 7 “brigade 
groups” and their manpower has dropped 
from 80,000 to about 45,000 men. 

Recently the most blatant blot on NATO's 
escutcheon has been contributed by France. 
It has refused to permit either nuclear mis- 
siles or American aircraft equipped with nu- 
clear bombs to use French airdomes built 
largely at the expense of NATO, with most 
of the money coming from the United States. 

It has refused to place its Mediterranean 
fleet under NATO’s command. It has also 
refused to coordinate its air defense system 
with that of NATO, though the refusal has 
recently been somewhat modified. 

Another failure, in the American view, has 
been the refusal of most NATO members to 
cooperate in two American projects: 

The plan to install Thor missiles in va- 
rious parts of Western Europe. 
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The suggestion that NATO should acquire 
100 American-made Polaris missiles to give 
it an independent nuclear deterrent. 

But these alleged failures were justified 
in the eyes of Europeans by the fact that 
the United States itself made its proposi- 
tions in a vague and unconvincing manner, 
without proper preparation or consultation 
with NATO’s European members. 


FOUR MAIN REASONS FOR SHORTCOMINGS 


What have been the reasons for these 
shortcomings, real and alleged? 

There are four principal ones, in the opin- 
ion of NATO veterans: 

1. Some of the goals were set too high. The 
95-odd divisions envisaged at Lisbon simply 
could not be raised at the same time that 
Western and Southern Europe were strug- 
gling to get back on their feet economically 
and were short of manpower. 

2. A sense of urgency was lacking. When 
NATO was formed, everybody spoke of the 
“1953 crisis.” But by 1953 it was clear that 
Russia was not in any mood to undertake 
open aggression against non-Communist Eu- 
rope in the face of the American deterrent. 
They even hesitated to move in Communist 
Hungary in November 1956, 3 years later. 
With open Russian aggression highly un- 
likely, it was hard to e countries to 
check their economic reconstruction by put- 
ting money and men into defense. 

3. National interests intervened. It was 
normal and natural for France to shove all of 
her regular army and trained conscripts into 
the Algerian struggle, particularly when the 
danger of a Russian attack seemed remote. 

Britain was financially in the red and short 
of manpower and thought the Germans 
themselves should take over the burden of 


. defending northern Germany, where British 
’ troops had been stationed. 


4. There was a strong feeling that the mili- 
tary planners didn’t know what they were 
doing and didn’t really need what they were 
asking for. 

An example was the American demand for 
the right to station intermediate range 
rockets with nuclear warheads in places like 
Norway and Italy. 

The political complications involved didn’t 
seem to be justified when many American 
experts themselves felt that the rockets 
would be destroyed by coOunter-battery fire 
during a first strike by the Russians. 

Doubts about the plans have increased, and 
the willingness to make sacrifices to imple- 
ment them has decreased, with the develop- 
ment of the American Polaris missile system. 

The important thing about this system is 
that the Polaris submarines appear to be 
invulnerable to Russian counter attacks. 
This gives the American nuclear deterrent 
an air of invulnerability and makes the kind 
of forces hitherto demanded for NATO look 
less necessary than ever. 





American History, Tradition, and the Bill 
of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,VJune 15, 1961 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following very thoughtful study was 
written by the Reverend Father Joseph 
8S. Thorning, of Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

This study will prove to be of very 
great value to us in our work on legisla- 
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tion on aid to education, and for that 
reason I am happy to share it with my 
colleagues and the many others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


AMERICAN History, TRADITION, AND THE BILL 
or RIGHTS 


“Once we concede that the whole commu- 
nity—the community of the future as well as 
of the present—has an overriding interest in 
education at every level; that the whole com- 
munity requires the scientists to maintain 
national defense, the engineers to build the 
roads, the doctors to serve the hospitals, the 
social workers to-cure juvenile delinquency, 
the librarians to safeguard the treasures of 
the past, the judges to maintain public 
order—once we concede this familiar prin- 
ciple, the whole problem of the cost of higher 
education falls into its logical place in that 
cooperative enterprise, the American com- 
monwealth.” 

These are the words and the reasoning, 
not of a Catholic gentleman, but of a Protes- 
tant scholar, Prof. Henry Steele Commager, 
who, often enough, espouses leftist causes. 
In this instance, however, he recognizes that, 
if there are to be Federal benefits, they 
should be distributed, fairly, to all young 
people and all parents. 

The parents, it may be noted, in selecting 
church-related schools, are simply exercising 
their rights guaranteed to them by an 8-to-1l 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The language of the Court is clear 
and unequivocal (Meyer v. Nebraska): “The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the 
state; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 

Can we believe that mothers and fathers 
who exercise this right should be subject to 
severe penalties, or impose upon themselves 
unlimited sacrifices? Once thé billions of 
dollars, raised by heavy taxation of all cit- 
izens, begin to flow into the school system, 
now highly secularized, what will happen to 
church-related centers of education? Will 
not the latter be swamped? Handicapped 
by lack of funds, funds to which they have 
contributed, they can hardly survive. (An 
example of how the penalty works excessive 
hardship is provided in Annex A). 


Another Protestant gentleman, Mr. Doug- 
las Bartlet, writing in the Christian Cen- 
tury, outlined his views on this question in 
the following terms: : 

“It seems rather incongruous that one 
educational system, the state-directed one, 
should have its minimal, objectively neces- 
sary standards improved by national funds, 
and other systems be excluded from such 
improvements. It is a public responsibil- 
ity of a pluralistic society to maintain edu- 
cation, then it is pluralistic education, edu- 
cation through more than one system, which 
is to be so supported. The agnostic, state- 
directed system cannot be the only system 
singled out for public money.” 

The principle of fairness to all children 
and their parents was also upheld by one 
of the most respected Jewish leaders in the 
Nation, Rabbi Manuel M. Poliakoff, head of 
the Beth Isaac Adath Israel Congregation, 
Baltimore. “I am convinced,” said this de- 
vout Jew, “that there is absolutely no jus- 
tification for discrimination against -—Ameri- 
can children who attend parochial schools, 
by withholding from them the same privi- 
leges that are extended to other American 
children, such as free lunches and transpor- 
tation. I certainly would agree that the 
Government should not support the schools 
as such, but this is a matter of extending 
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the same kind of aid to children in schools 
and because a child happens to attend a 
parochial school is no just reason for dis- 
criminating against him. I am of the opin- 
ion that, although President John F. Ken-~- 
nedy might agree with thus reasoning, he 
is leaning all the way over in order not to 
arouse the unjust and unthinking Protestant 
stand. This is the outlook of the majority 
of Orthodox Jews. : 

This coincides with the view of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Zorach decision that this is a religious na- 
tion. Historians know that one of Gen. 
George Washington’s first acts, during the 
Revolutionary War, was to appoint a Prot- 
estant minister, the Reverend Joel Barlow, as 
chaplain in the Continental Army. This 
precedent was approved by the U.S. Congress, 
once the Federal Constitution had been rati- 
fied, by the establishment of a Chaplains’ 
Corps, including Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic clergymen, They are officers and 
gentlemen by act of Congress. No consti- 
tutional question has ever been raised about 
their status, although they are paid out of 
funds raised by general taxation. Almost 
everyone agrees that these ministers of re- 
ligion, with fairness to all concerned, con- 
tribute by their instructions and services 
to the common weal. 

What the first article of the Bill of Rights 
provides is that all U.S. citizens be guaran- 
teed in “the free exercise of their religion” 
and that no state church be established. 
Help to all schoolchildren is a far cry from 
the erection of a particular religion as the 
official church of the U.S. Government. Nor 
would the fair apportionment of Federal 
funds for education mean that the President 
of the United States would become the head 
of a state religious establishment. 

History shows that the Founding Fathers 
of this Republic not only cherished immense 
respect for religious leaders such as John 
Witherspoon and John Carroll, but also 
wanted to strengthen the moral principles 
of the people by aiding religion on a non- 
preferential basis. 

Early in his administration, for example, 
President George Washington sent to Con- 
gress (1789) a recommendation for the allo- 
cation of funds for religious education 
among the Indians. In 1803, as Dr. Herbert 
J. Clancy, one of America’s top specialists 
in this field, revealed, President Thomas Jef- 
ferson sent to the Congress a treaty which 
authorized the Federal Government to give 
$700 to a clergyman working among the In- 
dians. President James Madison and his 
successors continued such payments to re- 
ligious societies for public service on Indian 
reservations. No one has ever suggested 
that there has been any establishment of 
religion among Indian children enjoying the 
benefits of education in numerous localities 
in this country. 

This should be enough to prove that the 
word “separation,” or the term “wall,” was 
not used in the Federal Constitution or Bill 
of Rights with reference to religion. The 
whole philosophy of the Founding Fathers, 
religious men, was to guarantee that one 
faith would enjoy no favor not granted 
generally. 

The rather comprehensive discussion of 
the constitutional issue by Dr. Arthur E. 
Sutherland, professor of constitutional law 
in Harvard University, notes that “the dis- 
tinction between existing Federal provisions 
and an across-the-board benefit is more ap- 
parent than practical.” 


Professor Sutherland, without passing 
judgment upon the merits of any proposed 
legislation in this field, offers the following 
analysis: ; 

“As to the school-aid legislation I here 
discuss would not impair any person’s free 
exercise of religion, it would have to be 
Judged as a question of ultra vires. The ab- 
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sence of any ultra vires holding on Federal 
legislation by the Supreme Court since 1936 
increases my feeling that, if in some way 
such a school-aid statute could be brought 
before that Court, it would be upheld.” 

In the light of American tradition and the 
aforementioned constitutional principles, 
one may conclude that all children, all par- 
ents, all religions, and the commonwealth 
itself may benefit by the equitable enjoy- 
ment of whatever Federal favors rmay be 
deemed advisable by the Congress (cf. an- 
nex B). 





U.S.S. “Galveston”: Symbol of Naval 
Seapower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, U.S.S. Galveston—CLG-—3—is 
particularly close to my heart. It carries 
the name of my home city and it was 
sponsored in 1945 by Mrs. Thompson. 

World War II ended before the ship 
was commissioned and she was placed in 
mothballs until 1958, when she became 
the Navy’s first guided-missile cruiser 
armed with the supersonic Talos surface- 
to-air missile. The Talos, capable of de- 
livering a high explosive or nuclear war- 
head over a range in excess of 65 miles, 
is deadly effective in destroying super- 
sonic and subsonic targets in the air. It 
can also be used against surface crafts 
and shore installations. 

U.S.S. Galveston is typical of today’s 
Navy. She is flexible and mobile. She 
can do her job anytime and anywhere. 
She is a part of a great naval force that 
can handle the task of deterring limited 
conflicts or fighting a general war. 

It was, therefore, with special interest 
that I read in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 9, 1961, an article by a 
distinguished journalist, Mary Bubb, 
concerning U.S.S. Galveston. 

The article follows: 

New Look tn WARSHIPS: MISSILE-CARRYING 
CRUISERS 
(By Mary Bubb) 

Carpe CANAVERAL, FLA., June 8—The new 
look in the country’s warships is readily ap- 
parent in the light cruiser, the USS. Gal- 
veston, which has “cleared the decks” aft 
of its major superstructure to make the way 
for modern warfare—the Talos missile. 

The ship, in port here for a recent visit, 
normally sails the Atlantic Ocean as a watch- 
dog and deterrent against nuclear attack by 
air. Until the nuclear-powered cruiser, Long 
Beach, is commissioned this rall, the Galves- 
ton and her sister ship, the Little Rock (pa- 
trolling the Mediterranean) and the Okla- 
homa City (on duty in the Pacific) are 
among the Nation’s most powerful surface 
ship weapons. 

SIXTY-FIVE-MILE RANGE 

All three carry the Talos, which can reach 
far beyond the range of conventional gun- 
fire to bring down enemy planes. Officially, 
the Talos can hit a target “over 65 miles” 
as compared to the 9-miie range of 6-inch 
guns. Unofficially, the Talos can probably 
destroy its target up to 100 miles, protect- 
ing both land and sea forces before an air 
attack could get sufficiently close. The Long 
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Beach will carry a combination of missile 
weapons besides the Talos, and will literally 
replace gun power with missile power. 

The forward deck of the Galveston looks 
very much like a conventional warship, bris- 
tling with huge gun batteries. 

But it is the after section of the cruiser 
where the new look of missile warfare is 
seen. Here, mounted on a launcher that 
resembles a twin gun mount, are a pair of 
20-foot Talos missiles. The missiles, which 
can carry either a conventional or a nuclear 
warhead, can be fired simultaneously. 


QUICK RELOADING 


The missiles can be reloaded in seconds, 
according to officers aboard. » 

Each missile weighs 3,000 pounds and costs 
$250,000. The missile is rocketed to a speed 
faster than a bullet by a solid-fuel booster 
10 feet long. When the Talez reaches a 
cruising speed its main ramjet engine, which 
feeds on fuel similar to high-power airplane 
gasoline, takes over. | 

Although the missile is comparatively in- 
expensive, it takes $60 million worth of 
equipment to fire it. High in the air over 
the ship is rigged a rectangular antenna that 
looks like a bedspring, and two other dish- 
shaped antennas that search for targets. 
Closer to the missiles, and directly above 
them are two tremendous “bug-eyed,” track- 
ing directors that resemble big searchlights. 

Most interesting of all are the small dishes 
2 feet in diameter which have a protruding 
“nutator” which goes out from its center like 
a stamen in a flower and vibrates vigorously. 
It is this small antenna that generates the 
beam which the missile literally rides to the 
target area. In the area, a homing brain 
in the missile takes over and directs it to the 
target. 

If you look closely on the side of one of 
the big tracking directors, you can see a 
slender red missile-like object painted there. 
This is not a missile, however, but a symbol 
marking the demise of a drone target which 
was hit one time when the accuracy of the 
missile crew got just a little bit too good in 
a@ practice tun. 

CONTROL CENTER 


On the deck above is the closely guarded 
missile control center for the ship. Patrolled 
by Marines, it is so highly classified that even 
some of the officers aboard do not have access 
to it. 

Commanding the ship and its 1,200 men is 
soft-spoken Capt. John H. Cotton, who is an 
Annapolis graduate of 1935 and the son of a 
Navy captain. 

The Galveston today is a far cry from the 
first ship of that name, which was launched 
in 1903. This original cruiser was part of the 
squadron that brought back the body of na- 
val hero John Paul Jones, and saw duty all 
over the world until 1930, when she was 
formally taken from the Naval Register. To- 
day’s Galveston cost $250 million and can 
make over 30 knots. 





Hon. B. K. Roberts, of Florida, Elevated 
to Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
my State of Florida the Honorable B. K. 


Roberts was elevated to the high post of 
chief justice of the supreme court. He 
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has served long and creditably on the 
State’s highest court and would indeed 
grace the Nation’s Supreme Court. I 
take pleasure in submitting for reprint- 
ing in the Recorp two items which re- 
cently appeared about him in the press: 
JUSTICE ROBERTS SELECTED CHIEF OF SUPREME 
CourtT—Ir WiLL Be SEConpD SuUcH ASSIGN- 
MENT FOR STATE JURIST 


TALLAHASSEE.—Justice B. K. Roberts Mon- 
day was elected by the Florida Supreme 
Court to serve as chief justice for the 2 years, 
beginning July 1. He will succeed Justice 
Elwyn. Thomas. 

It is the second time that Justice Rob- 
erts has served as chief justice, having 
served previously during the 1953-54 term. 

The seven justices under the rotation sys- 
tem based on seniority first elected Justice 
T. Frank Hobson. However, Hobson de- 
clined on the ground he preferred the ju- 
dicial work of a justice to the administra- 
tion work imposed on the chief justice. 

Hobson served briefly as Chief Justice in 
1953, but gave up the post for reasons of 
health. , 

ACHIEVED RECORD 


Justice Roberts succeeded Hobson as chief 
justice for the 1953-54 term, instituting ad- 
ministration reforms and achieving a na- 
tional production record for cases considered. 

During 1954, the Florida Supeme Court dis- 
posed of more than 1,200 cases, 31%, times 
the national average production of appellate 
courts throughout the Nation. 

Justice Roberts has served on the supreme 
court since 1949. He is 54. 

He represented the Florida Supreme Court 
at the American Bar Association meeting 
in London in 1957 and was an official repre- 
sentative of the American Bar Association 
at the International Bar Association meeting 
in Salzburg, Austria in 1960. 

When he was appointed to the Florida 
Supreme Court in 1949 by former Gov. Fuller 
Warren, at the age of 42, he became the 
youngest ever to serve on the court in Flo- 
rida. 

He was born in Sopchoppy, Wakulla Coun- 
ty, Fla., about 40 miles southwest of Talla- 
hassee, in 1907, the son of Thomas and 
Florida (Morrison) Roberts. He attended 
Wakulla County schools and became a li- 
censed school teacher at the age of 13. 

Roberts first knew Puller Warren when 
they were classmates at the old Thomas In- 
dustrial Institute in DeFuniak Springs when 
Thomas D. Bailey, now State superintendent 
of public instruction, was president of that 
school. 

Roberts and Warren both worked their way 
through the Thomas school and the Uni- 
versity of Florida by waiting on tables in 
the school cafeterias. 

Justice Roberts was graduated from the 
University of Florida in 1928 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of laws (LL.B.) and received 
his doctorate of laws (LL.D.) from that in- 
stitution in 1954. 

He is listed in the 1958-59 edition of 
“Who’s Who in America” and is also listed 
in “Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry.” 

During October, 1954, he received strong 
statewide editorial support for appointment 
by President Dwight Eisenhower to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


[From the Miami Herald, June 6, 1961] 


ROBERTS LONG ON DIGNITY, BUT MASTER OF 
TALL SToryY 
(By Larry Thompson) 

Returning to his old job as chief justice 
of the State’s highest court will neither in- 
crease the dignity of B. K, Roberts in court 
nor decrease his love for down-to-earth jovi- 
ality when he is off the bench and among 
friends. 

The reason is that no man can be so dig- 
nified and respect court decorum more than 
Justice Roberts, while mo man can tell taller 
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stories or laugh louder than Mr. Roberts. 
He has been the ultimate both ways for so 
many years that no change need be expected. 

He’s such a good story teller that Fuller 
Warren, former Governor, says he’s the best 
since Abraham Lincoln. 

And he’s such a good judge that 26 of his 
judicial opinions have been selected for use 
by American Law Reports, and he was a dele- 
gate of the American Bar Association to the 
International Bar Association meeting in 
Austria last July. 

While he takes his role as judge with great 
seriousness, the laughing layman often shows 
through the judicial robes. For instance, he 
can’t stand “legal gobbledygook, vague lan- 
guage and literary beating around the bush.” 

He has said this to bar associations and in 
court, and he has publicly told lawyers that 
appeals to the high court should be written 
“as though you were writing a letter to a 
friend.” 

This independence from hide-bound legal 
tradition shows up often in his decisions. 
He isn’t awed by Federal court decisions, 
but on the other hand some of his most im- 
portant opinions have been upheld by Fed- 
eral courts. 

In fact, when there was talk about Justice 
Felix Frankfurter retiring from the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in 1958, there was widespread 
support for the appointment of Roberts as 
his successor. 

Roberts, who is personable as well as 
poised, was born in Sopchoppy, in Wakulla 
County, and he never lets people forget it 
when he is making a speech or telling some 
of his stories to cronies. 


He was a prodigy, teaching first grade in 
that west Florida county when he was only 
13 years old. 

He worked his way through the DeFuniak 
Springs High School, and through the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

He was graduated from the University of 
Florida Law School in 1928 and began to 
practice law in Tallahassee. He gives credit 
to making that move to the late Chief Jus- 
tice Fred H. Davis, whose protege he be- 
came. 

In the capital city he soon proved that he 
was a lawyer who knew his way about, in 
and out of the courtroom. He was a close 
friend of many Governors, Cabinet members, 
legislators and businessmen. 

In 1937 he married Mary Newman, an at- 
tractive brunette with energy and business 
sense to match that of her whirlwind hus- 
band. 

Roberts entered the Coast Guard as a lieu- 
tenant on December 1, 1942. Promoted to 
lieutenant commander, he later was made 
U.S. shipping commissioner for the port of 
Jacksonville. After the war he returned to 
Tallahassee, his law practice and business 
interests. 

His business interests included ownership 
of downtown office and store buildings, 
timber lands, a sizable slice of bank stock 
and the Lincoln-Mercury distributorship for 
this area. He also found time to active 
in the State an county bar associations, the 
Methodist Church, the Shrine, Elks, and Odd 
Fellows. 

When his old ffiend, Governor Warren, ap- 
pointed him to the State supreme court in 
1949 on the resignation of Paul D. Barns, he 
was the youngest justice to sit on the high 
bench. He was 42 years old. 

He also was one of the biggest justices. 
He stands 6 feet high and weighs about 220 
pounds. 

He was elected to a 2-year term in 1950, 
reelected to a full 6-year term in 1952, and 
again in 1958, In March 1953 he was chosen 
chief justice of the high court by his col- 
leagues, becoming the youngest chief jus- 
tice of any appellate supreme court in the 
United States. 

He served 22 months as chiefdustice that 
time. 
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Justice Roberts loves to tell stories and he 
loves the law business, from either side of 
the bench. But he also has a keen affection 
for his hobbies of swimming, fishing and 
hunting—when he can find time for them. 





Stifling Economic Incentives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address recently de- 
livered by Robert C. Tyson before the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Mr. Ty- 
son provides sober food for thought in 
warning us that economic incentive, 
upon which our growth and progress in 
a free economy depends, is being stifled 
by governmental action. 

The address follows: 

I suppose it is no secret to you fine folks 
that production and profits in the steel in- 
dustry have not, over the past several 
months, been cause for general jubilation. 
Rumor has it that a similar comment might 
perhaps also apply to your great basic \in- 
dustry. In recent weeks, however, things 
have been a bit better and everybody hopes 
they will get ever better and better so that 
the perplexing problems of the present will 
evaporate into dust of the past. But neither 
you, nor I, nor anybody else can guarantee 
such an outcome however devoutly desired. 
It is far wiser to recognize realistically that 
only as and when the problems of the pres- 
ent are satisfactorily solved will the road to 
a bountiful future be cleared. 

With that in mind I turn directly to a 
subject that I regard as real cause for con- 
cern. I refer to the stifiing—the vanishing, 
if you will—of the economic incentives upon 
which employment and growth in our land 
depend. Such incentives are more important 
to a free people than to those in authori- 
tarian societies where men can be whipped 
into obedient servitude for the benefit of a 
ruling class. They can be forced to imitate 
the accomplishments that the initiative and 
resourcefulness of free men have elsewhere 
achieved. But where men are frée it is ob- 
vious that maximum economic motivation 
and growth rest on the unhampered presence 
of incentives. The incentives are on the one 
hand the hope of achieving good income or 
profit through superior proficiency in pro- 
ducing wanted goods and services and, on 
the other hand, the disciplining fear of 
smaller income or loss for those who do not 
productively exert themselves in their own 
support. In a free society there is strong 
moral sanction for charity, but the essence 
of freedom is that no man is entitled to be 
a “free rider” on others’ efforts without their 
consent. 

I said that these incentives are being 
stifled in our land. The process has indeed 
been progressing for a quarter of a century 
or more. But for the past 20 years the 
stifling has been obscured and its evil con- 
sequences diminished or deferred by reason 
of the great war for survival and the in- 
sistent demands of the worldwide recon- 
struction years that followed it. To fight 
the fire in your house and repair the damage 
thereby wrought you don’t need the profit 
and loss motives or, at least, they manifest 
themselves in different forms. 
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But, gentlemen, the party is over; an era 
has come to a close. The uniform prece- 
dents of former postwar developments indi- 
cate, if followed this time, that we could be 
in for a stretch of rather difficult years— 
years of persistent unemployment; years of 
slackened economic growth; years when we 
greatly need the full stimulus of the historic 
incentives to invoke inventiveness, initiative, 
innovation and risktaking so that we will 
become busy in finding and producing the 
new products of the future now that the 
Wwar-accumulated tasks of the past have 
been done. 


TO STIFLE INCENTIVE 


The process of stifling incentives is simple 
and its consequence is disastrous for our 
type of society. Indeed it was all spelled 
out over a hundred years ago in the Commu- 
nist manifesto. It is quite simply to tax- 
punish productive efficiency wherever it 
shows its head and everywhere to coddle 
the less efficient or the idle. If carried .to 
the full this eliminates all of both types ‘of 
incentives and converts everybody from the 
personal pursuit of productivity to the com- 
petitive practice of indolence. 

So that brings me to taxes—a necessity 
in any organized society: but subject to 
terrible abuse. Business leaders do not 
always agree, but the premise here is one 
from which no one dissents: There is no 
such thing as a tax incentive. Any tax at 
all is a deterrent or disincentive, to use a 
lately coined word. No one is ever nor- 
mally stirred to earn or to produce anything 
by the knowledge that it—or its equiva- 
lent—will be taken from -him by taxes. 
People may produce in spite of, but never 
because of, taxes. This is not to belittle 
the importance of the manner in which 
taxes are levied—to which I will come in a 
moment; but it does permit the observation 
that big taxes as such are deadly deterrents. 
This is one case where I readily concede that 
bigness is bad. 


OUR TOTAL TAX LOAD 


May I next add that, by any absolute or 
relative measurement one wishes to use, 
taxes in America are big, mighty big. There 
are about 100,000 taxing authorities in 
America and in the last fiscal year they col- 
lected more than $125 billion. As an aside 
I note that in the same year they spent over 
$150 billion. The tax burden was equal to 
one-third of the combined income of all 
persons in the country. For comparison one 
may note that in 1926 the corresponding bur- 
den was only about 13 percent. Years ago 
the distinguished scholar, Colin Clark, made 
studies to estimate the tax load that a 
market economy could endure without 
breaking out into inflation, and concluded 
it was about 25 percent. We have passed 
that point. A recent bulletin of the First 
National City Bank of New York reported 
that among all the leading industrial na- 
tions we are in most significant respects, if 
not in every single respect, the highest taxed 
people on earth. 

My point, my first point, is that no one 
of us who loves his country dares dismiss 
as ‘unimportant the ever-mounting burden 
of total taxation we already bear, especially 
in view of the huge future social expendi- 
tures to which we are already committed 
but for which we have not provided. I 
remind you of the proverb anent the straw 
and the camel’s back. So let’s not forget 
that big point as Congress conducts the 
customary scramble in which all groups seek 
to get the “mostest” for themselves to be 
paid for by taxes on that convenient 
“other fellow.” : 

THE EXPENDITURE ALIBI 


I realize, as do you, that behind taxes and 
pushing them upward are swollen and swell- 
ing expenditures for which there is an in- 
finite array of appealing rationalizations. 
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Since the close of World War II, for example, 
our Government has spent, loaned, or given 
away to others abroad well over $100 billion. 
Also, I recall. that back in the 1930’s when 
farmers were having hard times we initiated 
@ costly farm program; it is still with us and 
has cost so far about $60 billion. Of late 
it is still costing about $5 billion a year. 
In each of the past 6 congressional election 
years the benefit or the coverage under old 
age or unemployment programs has been en- 
larged. This may appeal to the cynical, but 
it should perturb the prudent. We spend 
nearly $50 billion a year on national defense 
and international relations. I observe that 
for each increase of three people in produc- 
tive employment over the past 30 years, 
there has been an increase of one person in 
government employment of civilians, with 
attendant cost increases. 


These matters are in some quarters un- 

doubtedly regarded as untouchably “hot 
potatoes.” Sobeit. But Ido not challenge 
that the expenditures may have accom- 
plished good purposes. I will go further: I 
can—and you can, too—readily think up a 
whole lot of other good purposes that would 
cost, not trivial billions, but some handsome 
numberof trillions. I have two comments— 
one as viewed by an accountant; another as 
viewed, perhaps, by a Cassandra. Since an 
accountant must ever balance the books I 
point out that whatever good is done by 
spending must be balanced against the evil 
done by the taxing. Taking value from Peter 
to give to Paul does not increase total value 
one iota; instead, the value is undoubtedly 
in some part dissipated, if only by the over- 
head costs incurred in its transfer. Since a 
Cassandra would indulge in prophecy, I sug- 
gest that this Nation will encounter disaster 
if it continues to ride the fantastically rising 
curve of total taxing and spending it now 
bestrides—a much more than doubling in 
10 years against a rise in national income 
at little more than half that rate. This 
great Nation could—despite wishful think- 
ing to the contrary—dissolve its traditional 
institutions in financial bankruptcy. Within 
living memory it has happened to numerous 
other once-strong nations. 
' I say this in full realization that there 
are two conflicting ideologies in our world 
today, each championed by a great nation 
armed to the teeth. We dare not lose that 
conflict. But some way other than sheer 
financial extravagance has got to be found 
for the quite simple reason that whether 
you are murdered or commit suicide, you are 
nevertheless dead. 


THE CREATION OF JOBS 


I turn next to the special impact of taxes, 
and particularly Federal income taxes, on 
incentives. It is best examined in terms 
of the mechanism through which new pro- 
duction and new jobs come into existence; 
for failure to understand and protect that 
mechanism lets any unemployment at all 
become the political occasion for initiating 
vicious tax-spend spirals that injure the 
mechanism and so perpetuate, rather than 
remedy, the unemployment. We had a taste 
of unemployment thus rendered chronic in 
the 1930’s from which we were rescued, how- 
ever grim the thought, only by the galvaniz- 
ing requirements of war. 

We all know that economic activity is 
basically powered by human wants and that 
their effective satisfaction calls for many 
ingredients such as education, ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness, initiative, risktaking, thriftiness, 
moral. and legal codes, dependable money, 
an orderly society, and so on—all of which 
are taken for granted. My present purpose 
is served by focusing on the axiomatic truth 
that for us there is one, and only one, im- 
portant way that new production and new 
self-sustaining jobs come into existence. It 
is by the investment of savings in tools of 
production that men may operate to produce 
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the marketable values to cover their con- 
tinuing wage and investors profit. It is the 
save-invest process. If taxation is designed 
to siphon off savings and discourage invest- 
ment, it can choke off growth and strangle 
the private enterprise system. It has been 
so designed. Nearly 20 years ago the late 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter said, and I quote: 
“The tax history of the United States in 
recent years has been fairly sensational. A 
visitor from Mars would suspect that a Com- 
munist fifth columnist was writing the laws 
for the purpose of making private enterprise 
unworkable.” Should that chap revisit us 
now he might well have the same suspicion. 


ANTIJOB TAXATION 


Consider the personal income tax: June 15 
is not so far ahead nor April 17 so far behind 
that it could have completely slipped your 
minds. Its distinctive feature is that to 
each increment of larger incomes a progres- 
sively greater tax rate is applied, reaching 91 
percent in the top bracket. Since the British 
have been consistently reducing the rigor of 
their personal income taxation, our 91 per- 
cent achieves the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the highest such tax rate in the whole 
free world. Quite aside from Robin Hood 
moralizing about letting anyone enjoy a 
competitively earned income greater than 
your own, can you think of a better way to 
siphon off savings from those most capable 
of making them and of investing them in the 
new job-creating ventures that spell prog- 
ress? Is there a better way to destroy in- 
centive to risk savings in new ventures than 
to tax away at steeply mounting rates any 
profits derived from so doing, while any loss 
of the savings so risked remains the in- 
vestor’s hard luck? Americans are adequate- 
ly reckless but not recklessly foolish. 

The taxation of corporate income unfortu- 
nately fits into the same growth and em- 
ployment beclouding pattern. This is omi- 
nus because corporations provide two-thirds 
of all the nongovernmental employment 
and production. Through them the major 
flows of savings into growth-promoting in- 
vestment are effected. During the past 14 
years about two-thirds of the new produc- 
tive investment, through which more than 
a half million new nongovernmental jobs per 
year were created, resulted from corporate 
reinvested income. Current estimates are 
that in the period ahead we need to create 
new jobs at double that rate to avoid serious 
unemployment. It cannot be/done by profit 
squeezing. It can only be done through 
profit enlargement. 

Over 50 percent of corporate earnings— 
some three times the prewar rates—is now 
taken in taxes. Not only is this income 
taxed as earned, but it is taxed again when 
transferred as dividends to owners—the 
clearest case of double taxation to which no 
other form of enterprise is subjected. Divi- 
dends, which are all that owners get from 
their corporations, are a small part—less 
than 4 percent—of the Nation’s income. Yet 
on this slim compensation to those who have 
risked their savings to provide the tools of 
production depends the functioning of our 
economy. It is shocking that they should be 
subjected to the heaviest taxation, for if 
profits and dividends should be abolished 
through taxation or otherwise our free econ- 
omy would speedily disintegrate. 

Double taxation of corporate income is an 
added efficiency-penalizing, incentive-under- 
mining device and as such has no proper 
Place in the tax system of a country depend- 
ent upon incentive for maintenance and 
growth of production and employment. 
When the rates were low this did not matter 
so much; now that the rates have risen to 
what may well be regarded as confiscatory 
levels it matters very much. 

Inflation has rendered the taxation of cor- 
porate income harmful to economic growth 
in a special way. Under the code the de- 
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preciation allowable in calculating taxable 
income must be based on prices, often paid 
years ago, for the depreciable items. But 
such amounts cannot at today’s inflated 
prices possibly have buying power equal to 
that originally spent and thus be sufficient 
to enable the enterprise to just stay even. 
The deficiency, which should realistically be 
regarded as depreciation, is thus treated as 
income and on that pretense over half of it 
taxed away. This is more than inimical to 
growth; it puts a tax on just keeping even. 
It directly handicaps all corporations having 
depreciable property and especially those 
heavily invested in long-life facilities. It in- 
directly handicaps all others who do busi- 
ness with them as their capabilities as cus- 
tomer or supplier are undermined. 

Years ago when this problem was first dis- 
cussed—as some here may remember—busi- 
nessmen disagreed on whether there really 
was a widespread and important problem. 
There is no disagreement on that now. The 
big disagreement now is on what is the best 
way to solve the problem. 

The President has proposed that some part 
of expenditures for productive facilities in 
excess of specified depreciation amounts be 
credited against income tax otherwise com- 
puted. This would be a welcome alleviation 
of the destructive tax burden on the vital 
corporate save-invest process. I must, how- 
ever, also regard it as seeking to counter- 
balance while deferring correction of the 
depreciation situation. And yet that situa- 
tion mightily needs correcting. I have fears 
that disagreement on how to do what all 
agree should be done may result in nothing 
being done. In the long parade of witnesses 
on the matter there are many who say the 
other fellow’s solution is not the right one 
but proffer none of their own. There are 
others who agree that the other fellow’s 
solution isn’t the answer and then become 
another “other fellow” by proffering their 
own scheme—and so it goes. I would say 
that it is high time that businessmen who 
have agreed on the principle get together on 
the method, ever remembering that the most 
important thing is to take a step forward 
from where we are; the method by which 
the step is taken is secondary. 


FISCAL TRENDS 


From the viewpoint of safeguarding our 
essential economic incentives the current 
trend of fiscal proposals is frightening. On 
the expenditure side the proposals are for 
more and more spending and giving; pru- 
dence is not too visible. And yet we had 
better be prudent. 

On the taxing side a crusade has been 
launched and its banner is “loophole.” The 
selection of that word is some sort of seman- 
tic success if using good words to cover bad 
purposes can be so regarded. For if the 
fancy word is removed and the actual pur- 
poses examined their apparent intent in 
many instances is to shut off any breathing 
holes left in the thick blanket of taxation 
now smothering the vital incentives. How 
ironic if “loopholing” turned out to be 
“strangleholding.”’ 

I am not granted the time, nor is this the 
proper occasion, to appraise the several tax 
proposals in detail. My purpose here, more- 
over, is to proffer an orienting viewpoint on 
what is happening in and to our country and 
its incentives, rather than to condemn or 
commend specific measures. But I cannot 
forego one or two comments. 

Take that so-called loophole, the dividend 
exclusion and tax credit of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code. It wasn’t put there because 
taxing authorities loved dividend receivers 
and wanted to show them favoritism. It 
was instead a meager step towards a correc- 
tion of the serious and even dangerous in- 
justice of confiscatory double taxation of div- 
idends I have already noted. To repeal the 
provision is not to close a tax loophole; it is 
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to resume full tax strangulation where it can 
do the most damage to the Nation’s growth 
prospects. The pity of it is that only about 
one-half of 1 percent of Federal revenues is 
involved. Why risk our growth for that? 
Why not a little economizing in Federal ex- 
penditures instead? 

Take proposed dollar limitations for tax 
purposes on expenses for travel, entertain- 
ment and business gifts: This rests on the 
curious assumption that owners and man- 
agers do not know how much of what kind 
of expenses their employees ought to incur 
in order to end up with the biggest profits 
for the Government to tax; or else it is a 
first step in disallowing for tax purposes 
even more business expenses competitively 
incurred and thus covertly tax as income 
costs that clearly are not income. May I 
remind you of another camel—the one with 
his nose in the tent? 

Take taxation of income earned abroad by 
foreign corporations owned in part or in full 
by domestic corporations: Aside from the in- 
tolerable administrative burden it would 
bring, it would introduce a startling new 
principle—that income is taxable before it is 
received and whether or not it is ever re- 
ceived. Foreign trade is a two-way street 
and this measure would certainly invite re- 
taliation by foreign-taxing authorities, thus 
hampering rather than furthering interna- 
tonal trade with adverse effects on domestic 
business and the delicate balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. Its advocates suggest that 
its imposition would increase Federal taxes 
by less than one-third of 1 percent. My 
own opinion is that its repercussions would 
enduringly lower them by many times that 
amount. 

Take restricted stock option incentive 
plans and noisy agitation to repeal the pro- 
visions under which they exist: I think this 
a situation where any antagonism must arise 
out of a misunderstanding which full study 
would surely correct.- In a country where 
taxation is smothering incentives, alterna- 
tive incentives should be sought not for- 
bidden. Stock option incentive plans are 
unique in adding nothing to production 
costs to be covered by prices consumers pay. 
Nor do they take anything away from a 
corporation. Instead they bring in new 
capital and stimulate its employees’ perform- 
ance. They tend to expand, but never con- 
tract, the tax revenue base by stimulating 
more efficient utilization of manpower, ma- 
terials and equipment, and hence in provid- 
ing greater profits, greater dividends and pos- 
sibly capital gains to be taxed. Their pres- 
ence does not injure other stockholders in 
any way except on the incredible assumption 
that any and all improvement in perform- 
ance achieved would have been equally 
achieved in their absence. Repealing the 
provisions under which optionees’ incentive 
gains, if any, are taxed at capital gains rather 
than at surtax rates would not increase tax 
revenues. It would diminish them. The 
plans were created by and exist under a pro- 
vision of the tax law. Without it they would 
wither away and leave little or nothing to be 
taxed. “ 

I come now to the end of these remarks. 
I have sought, I fear, to cover too much 
ground in too little time. I have not stopped 
to argue or “hammer home” the viewpoints 
I have proffered. But that may not really 
be too important because convictions to be 
meaningful in attitudes and actions must 
mostly be self-achieved. So I will just carry 
away the hope that my words may have 
helped to turn your minds from time to time 
to the vanishing incentives, and that your 
contemplations will result in such self- 
achieved convictions. And if these should 
result in actions—well, that would be the 
most for which I could wish. 

Thank you for the kind attention you have 
accorded me. 
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Bids for Purchases of Coke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, through 
some strange machinations between the 
State Department and the Department 
of Defense, bids for purchases of coke 
by the Armed Forces installations in 
Europe are reportedly about to be made 
on a wide-open basis. in other words, 
although our coal producing areas are 
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labor surplus regions, a department of 
the U.S. Government is willing to ignore 
these conditions completely and abjectly. 
By opening bids as presently planned, it 
is not unlikely that some of the coke may 
come from coal produced within Com- 
munist nations. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, the maneuver 
would not only deprive the American 
coal industry and American coal miners 
of an important business order; it would 
also preclude coke producers in this 
country of an opportunity to enjoy 
much-needed business. 

The whole philosophy involved in this 
issue is most perplexing. One of the 
most sensational steps in the very first 
weeks of the new administration was to 
clamp down on purchases of foreign- 
made products by American personnel 
abroad as a medium of halting the out- 
flow of gold from this country. I re- 
member particularly an instance in 
which an officers’ club was prohibited 
from purchasing materials in Europe 
that would have amounted to several 
thousands dollars. A laudable project, 
one might surmise at first glance, but 
the amount is infinitesimal when placed 
alongside the jackpot that the Defense 
Department is willing to invest in alien 
coke. 

The expenditures for the officers’ club 
would have come from the pockets of 
American servicemen; money for buy- 
ing the coke is to come from the USS. 
Treasury. In contrast to the few 
thousand dollars which were held up to 
curb the outflow of gold from this coun- 
try, the coke purchases would amount 
to approximately $18 or $20 million. I 
submit that this matter is completely 
counter to the stated policy of the ad- 
ministration and that it constitutes a 
shameful retreat from responsibility in 
international affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, today is Flag Day. It 
should not be necessary to remind the 
Congress that many of our unemployed 
miners, railroaders, and others depend- 
ing upon a vigorous coal industry for 
subsistence are veterans who so hero- 
ically served the flag in the far corners 
of the world within the past 2 decades. 
These are the men for whom the postwar 
picture was painted in glowing relief, 
yet were to come home to find that their 
interests had been Subordinated to the 
desires of the nations they had liber- 
ated—yes, and those they had fought. 
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In central and western Pennsylvania 
are hundreds of families who, because of 
the devotion of the Federal Govern- 
ment—particularly the State Depart- 
ment—to international causes, have been 
forced to subsist on submarginal income 
almost from the end of World War II. 
Few industries are escaping the impact 
of foreign commodities that are wel- 
comed into our domestic markets. 
Those who depend upon the coal indus- 
tries are major victims. They have had 
their jobs washed away by the deluge 
of residual oil entering the east coast. 

Now that the U.S. Government has an 
opportunity to create some job opportu- 
nities by purchasing coke for our Armed 
Forces from this Nation’s producers, 
there comes the strange announcement 
that the order can be filled by any na- 
tion; including those in the Red orbit. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if Con- 
gress wishes to observe this June 14 
within the true spirit of its meaning, we 
indicate to the State Department and 
the Defense Department that we will no 
longer tolerate policies that disregard 
the welfare of our people in order to 
placate the beneficiaries of our largess 
who somehow are able to develop so 
mafhy sycophants among American per- 
sonnel abroad. 

I wish to include as a part of my re- 
marks communications which I have re- 
ceived from American firms who are de- 
sirous of participating in the bids for 
the coke requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 

Boston, Mass., June 12, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN P. SaYLor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.: 

We request opportunity to bid on Depart- 
ment of Army’s European coke requirements 
for fiscal year 1962. 

EASTERN Gas & FUEL ASSOCIATES, 
C. R. Warton, Vice President. 
PrrrsBuRGH, Pa., June 12, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN P. SA¥YLor, 
Representative, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, DC.:; 

We have two coke plants in Pennsylvania 
which are working at less than 40 percent 
capacity with resultant unemployment. We 
would be most anxious to bid on any coke 
sold to Armed Forces in Germany. 

CARPENTERTOWN CoaL & COKE Co. 

PrrrsBURGH, Pa. 

New Yor«, N.Y., June 12, 1961, 
Hon. J. P. Savior, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Unofficial advice received that State De- 
partment rules that domestic producers of 
coke will not be eligible to participate in 
US. Army requirements in Germany bids 
opening June 14. Please use your good of- 
fices to protect U.S. producers. 

UNITED EASTERN Coa. SALes Corp. 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., June 13, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHNn P. Sayutor, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

On connection with the coke requirements 
for Germany during the next heating sea- 
son we have available 800 idie coke ovens 
and a plentiful supply of high-grade .coal 
for use in these ovens respectfully submit 
this information as indication if need for 
coke to be furnished from United States. 

EMERALD COAL AND CoKE Co. 
W. L. APrre.per, President. 
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WINSLOW-EKNICKERBOCKER COAL Co., 
Philadelphia, June 9, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN P. SAyYior, 
Cambria Congressional District, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sm: We are writing to inform you 
that we are actively interested in the Amer- 
ican Army Board tender, calling for 810,000 
tons of coke for use throughout western 
Germany. This tender opens in Germany 
June 1, 1961. To date, our information 
from the Chief of Procurement in Germany 
is to the effect they will consider only coke 
purchased on an international basis. 

Please be advised that we, acting as sales 
agents, are firmly of the opinion that the 
entire tonnage can, and should be, purchased 
from America. In this instance, one of our 
principals is Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Since time is beginning to run out, we 
earnestly ask. that you place these facts 
before the Department of Defense. 

As you are well aware of the American 
gold situation, we feel proper action should 
be taken strongly and immediately. Some 
of the pertinent facts involved over and 
above the gold shortage are: 

1. 1,000,000-plus tons of American coal 
will be coked in the United States of Amer- 
ica. - 

2. The extremely valuable chemicals pro- 
duced as byproducts are in severe shortage 
in this country, and America is forced to 
purchase these distillates from Europe at 
exorbitant prices and freights. 

3. Our labor surplus areas need help de- 
sperately. 

4. Large amounts of foreign coke are pro- 
duced from coals within the Iron Curtain. 

It would appear that the United States 
of America cannot overlook this coke move- 
ment as we not only will be competitive, 
but more important is the tremendous flow 
of our dollars going the wrong way. 

We respectfully ask your cooperation in 
this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
WINSLOW-KNICKERBOCKER COAL Co., 
Davin E. Wiiu1aMs III, President. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
many complimentary and illustrative 
words have been spoken today, honoring 
a man who has served as Speaker of this 
House for twice the time of that served 
by any Speaker preceding him—the 
Honorable Sam RayBurnN. 

I should like to limit my remarks on 
this occasion to an expression of appre- 
ciation for the leadership and the inspi- 
ration this great leader has provided 
over the years to the young and new 
Members of the House. 

To take one’s seat in this House for 
the first time is an awesome and inspir- 
ing experience. The responsibility we 
carry falls as a heavy load upon new 
Members. 

I shall always recall my first days in 
this House, and I shall always be grate- 
ful that they came in that period of his- 
tory when the distinguished Member 
from Texas was serving as Speaker, for 
by his very presence he inspires us; in 
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his wisdom he counsels us, and by his 
words he encourages us. He has helped 
me and many hundreds of other Mem- 
bers find our proper place in the great 
legislative body. If we have succeeded, 


‘it is in large measure, in my case, at 


least—and, I am certain, in the instance 
of so many others—because of the lead- 
ership and the guidance of the Speaker. 
If we have found satisfaction in our 
service in this House, it is because he has 
guided us. I cannot count the times he 
has paused in his busy day to counsel me, 
to encourage me. 

For all that he has done in the 47 
years he has served in the House, and 
the 16%4 years he has served as Speaker, 
I am grateful, and I am confident I ex- 
press the gratitude of all of those who 
have served with him. 

Certainly, the Nation is grateful and 
fortunate that out of the great State of 
Texas came to the House more than four 
decades ago a man possessing the wis- 
dom and the courage to guide the United 
States through its most crucial years. 
His imprint on the history of the United 
States is great indeed, and it is reflected 
in the glory of our country. 





Commencement Address of Former 
Governor McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked permission to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14, the 
address of the former Governor of Mary- 
land, ‘Theodore R. McKeldin, to the 
Mount Airy Senior High School, Mount 
Airy, Md. Also appearing on the pro- 
gram were the Reverend Ennis H. Coale; 
Miss Dorothy Ray, president, class of 
1961; Mr. Harold H. Thompson; Mr. 
Wayne O’Brien; Mr. Evan F. Bowers; 
and Mr, Chester G. Elder, principal of 
the school. 

I feel Governor McKeldin’s inspira- 
tional address should be shared with the 
Nation: 

Members of the graduating class, you have 
spent your time here to little effect unless 
you have realized that the most important 
part of your education is not the facts that 
you have stored in your memories, but the 
ability to master facts. If you have learned 
how to learn you have laid the foundation 
for a genuine education. 

I am so certain that this truth has been 
impressed upon you by your teachers during 
the past 4 years that I shall pay no more 
attention to it. Instead, I invite your at- 
tention to the second most important ele- 
ment in true education. If you are to de- 
velop into really wise men and women you 
must know how to learn, but you must also 
know how to forget, and especially what to 
forget. 

This may not have occurred to you, but 
if you will give it a moment’s thought you 
will realize that it is true in your own ex- 
perience. Although I have not consulted 
with them, I have no hesitation in asserting 
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that among the older members of the faculty 
of this school there is not a teacher who 
has taught you exactly what she learned 
when she was in school; and even the younger 
members, especially the teachers of science, 
have probably had to make some slight 
changes in the material that they use. 

I do not except even the classics and math- 
ematics. There is no doubt that a Latin 
verb is still conjugated exactly as it was 40— 
or 400—years ago, and the proposition that 
the square of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of its other two sides is just as true 
today as it was when Euclid was alive. Such 
things, which you might call the mechanical 
parts of the subjects, are not subject to 
change. 

But while the rules of Latin grammar are 
exactly what they were when I was a boy, 
we do not think of Cicero exactly as we 
thought of him then and we have at least 
a slightly different concept of the meaning 
of Rome. And while the axioms of Euclid 
still hold good for the purposes of everyday 
calculation, we now know that there is a 
non-Euclidean geometry in which they are 
not.valid; and the knowledge makes a slight 
difference in our attitude toward Euclid. 

Tennyson summed up the matter in a 
single line: “The thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns.” Ob- 
viously, when a man’s thoughts are widened, 
he has no further use for the narrower ideas 
that may have served him well in the past, 
and he should forget them. A teacher who 
would give her classes exactly the instruc- 
tion that she received 20, 30, or more years 
ago would be betraying her trust and doing 
wrong to her students. 

The late Dr. Joseph S. Ames, who ended 
his career as president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, was a physicist and in his old 
age he used to say that he had to learn his 
science three several times. He gained his 
Ph. D. near the end of the 19th century, 
and the ink was hardly dry on his diploma 
before Rutherford, Bohr, and others wrecked 
the whole mathematical framework of phys- 
ics, and it all had to be learned over again; 
then in the early years of this century Ein- 
stein wrecked the prevailing concepts of 
time and space, and it was necessary to start 
once more. 

Dr. Ames used to cite his experience in il- 
lustrating the learning process; but to my 
mind it is equally remarkable as an example 
of the forgetting process. The man actually 
forgot the science of physics twice. No doubt 
the earlier teaching remained imprinted 
somewhere in his memory; but he dismissed 
it from the surface of his mind so com- 
pletely that no trace of those earlier errors 
entered to distort his teaching in his latter 
days. To all practical intents and purposes 
he forgot it all completely. 

I suppose one reason why this impresses 
me strongly is the fact that I have seen the 
reverse so often in public life. «I speak only 
of the field with which I am familiar. I 
suspect it is true in the arts and sciences, 
but I know it is true in governmental af- 
fairs that one fruitful source of our trou- 
bles is the tendency of men to remember 
things that they ought to forget—exploded 
theories, outworn methods, ancient grudges, 
and prejudices based on foundations that 
have long since disappeared. These can 
serve no purpose except to blind our eyes 
to newly discovered truth and to handicap 
us in trying to do what ought to be done. 

Certainly this process of forgetting can 
be carried too far, can be carried to a vicious 
extreme. There is a type of mind that is 
so much in love with novelty that it tends 
to accept anything new as true because it 
is new. That kind of thinking is charac- 
teristic of an immature and flabby mind 
that turns to the new because it often looks 
easier than old, established truth. A high 
school education should have fortified you 
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against that error by strengthening and 
toughening your mental 

In any event, it is easy to see how wrong 
is the man who goes plunging after every 
will-o’-the-wisp that happens to drift across 
the path. It is not easy to see the error 
of the man who permits his thinking to be 
colored and distorted by old ideas and old 
attitudes that his reason tells him are false, 
and that he will not publicly defend, but 
that he cannot quite forget. 

This is an extremely insidious error and 
a terribly natural one. In fact, I doubt that 
any honest man will claim that he is en- 
tirely free from it. Who will deny that in 
his finest efforts to do what he knows is 
right he feels the tug of old habits, old 
prejudices, old ideas that he once accepted 


_ for truth but he now knows are lies? In- 


deed, if it were not for these things, doing 
what is right would always be easier and 
many times both easy and pleasant; it is our 
inability quite to forget the false that makes 
it so slow and so toilsome for us to accept 
the true. 

So to you who have spent 4 years acquir- 
ing a realization of how important it is to 
learn, I offer this counsel; it is also tre- 
mendously important to remember to for- 
get. 

Those of you who are not going on to in- 
stitutions of higher education, are ready to 
take your places now in the world of affairs, 
where your energies are no longer directed 
primarily toward self-cultivation, but also 
must affect the lives of others. Do not bring 
to that important labor a burden of im- 
pediments of which you are only half aware 
but that will subtly drain your strength 
when you attempt to give to the world what 
it has a*right to expect from a high school 
trained citizen. 

I welcome all of you to the comradeship 
of all men and women who are attempting 
to establish the rule of reason in the con- 
duct of human affairs. It is a great and 
exhausting labor. It needs the active 
participation of every cultivated mind and 
every generous heart that can be summoned 
to the task. 

With the training you have had in this 
school you will, I am satisfied, come willing 
and eager to learn. But I urge you to come 
also eager and determined to forget many 
things—to forget the ancient quarrels that 
divided man from man but whose causes 
have long since been buried in oblivion; to 
forget the insolence of privilege wedded to 
the falsehood that privilege implies merit; 
to forget the doctrines, whether of racism 
or sectarianism, that would set certain 
human beings apart as by nature too inferior 
to be granted all human rights; above all, 
to forget the ancient heresy that spawns 
four-fifths of all our woes, the foul untruth 
that a man may rise to anything worth 
having by trampling down his weaker fel- 
lows. 

Forgetting these things you will be in 
position to know the truth that makes men 
free; and your coming will mean an addition 
to those torches—still too few but, God will- 
ing, steadily increasing in number—that 
spread light and healing through a dark 
and fearful world. 





Wild Blue Freeload 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. N@RBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith an editorial from the Capital 
Journal of Salem, Oreg., with which I 
thoroughly agree: 
Alan Shepard, the Navy man who rode the 
Witp BLUE FREELOAD 


Redstone rocket into space and back, was 
seen putting around the country in a tiny 
training plane last week. 

What was he doing? Getting in the 4 
hours a month flying time he needs to qual- 
ify for flight pay—$230 a month in his case. 
His Redstone ride gave him only 15 minutes. 

This points up how antiquated this regu- 
lation, left over from the age of the Jennys, 
is. It amounts to nothing more than a 
freeload for the Air Force and the air wings 
of the other services. The drain on the 
taxpayer is far greater than the flight pay— 
for it costs $100 or more an hour to keep a 
military plane aloft. 

It’s time to do away with this archaic and 
unfair gift to supply officers and everyone 
else who once upon a time had a flying as- 
signment. Truly hazardous duty should be 
paid for on its own merits, and freeloaders 
should be grounded. 





New Image at Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr., Speaker, an out- 
standing contribution, strengthening 
America’s prestige abroad, was made, at 
the Paris Air Show, May 26 to June 4. 

In the show’s static display, gallant 
Commander Shepard and the .Mercury 
capsule in which he was hurled into 
space were the strongest evidences of 
this country’s progress in the space age. 

The most dramatic impact seems to 
have been made during the flying dis- 
play of aircraft, however, by the incred- 
ible performance of the B—58 bomber 
and crew. /The achievements of this 
manned bomber were: unexcelled, and 
the. testimony of those attending the air 
show bears witness to the. superlative 
contribution made toward improving the 
image of this country abroad. 

Aviation Week for June 12 pays un- 
usual tribute to the B-58 performance 
and its courageous crew in the follow- 
ing editorial: 

NEW IMAGE AT PARIS 

Any American who has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe during the past few years 
has needed no Gallup poll or U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency survey to tell him that US. 
prestige generally, and particularly in tech- 
nical areas, has deteriorated badly in the 
face of Soviet space achievements contrasted 
with apparent U.S. reluctance to extend its 
traditional. pioneering spirit into space. 
Thus, it was indeed heartening to every 
American at the Paris Air Show to see the 
United States at long last put its very best 
foot forward by displaying its technical ca- 
pacity from light planes to outer space, 
along with appropriate technical and opera- 
tional personnel that reflected a genuine 
image to Europeans of what our country is 
really like. 

U.S. participation in the Paris Air Show 
was expensive in money, material, and lives, 
yet only Commander Shepard’s Mercury 
space shot has done more in recent years 
to restore the picture of the real America 
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that Europeans hope fervently still prevails. 
It is understandably difficult for anybody 
sitting behind a desk in Washington to feel 
the tremendous impact of US. participation 
in this show on more than ‘a half a million 
Europeans ranging from French school- 
children to technicians from 24 nations. He 
could not see the tremendous flow of people 
surging through the U.S. space exhibit that 
impressed both the schoolchildren and the 
technicians. 

Crowds around Commander Shepard’s 
heat-scorched Mercury capsule were so thick 
it was necessary to move outside the space 
exhibit tent and organize the mass flow of 
people past it. Accompanied by French- 
speaking Clotaire Wood, advanced research 
program coordinator for National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Mercury 
capsule appeared on every European tele- 
vision network and radio hookup possible 
during its 10-day exhibition. 

Deskbound Pentagonians could not imag- 
ine the impact of Maj. William Payne greas- 
ing a B-58 onto Le Bourget’s wavy runway 
with hardly a puff of rubber smoke after 
a 6-hour, 15-minute nonstop flight, includ- 
ing an incredible 3-hour, 19-minute leg from 
New York to Paris, then taxiing up to the 
plaque on the airport tarmac where Lind- 
bergh cut the engine of the Spirit of St. 
Louis just 34 years earlier. 

The French understood and felt deeply 
this “Lafayette we are here” gesture as 
Major Payne emerged from the cockpit look- 
ing lean, tanned, and competent and man- 
aged a big grin and wave at the cheering 
crowd. A French policeman turned to Amer- 
ican reporters and said, “That is how we 
like to think Americans still are.” The 
French tried hard to win the Bleriot Cup, 
which has been standing as an exclusive 
challenge to designers and pilots for 30 
years. They came close with the Mirage 
IV in a 21-minute run at 2,000 kilometers 
per hour before blistering heat cut the run 
short 9 minutes from Bleriot requirements. 
They appreciated the skilled performance re- 
quired by the B-58 and its pilot, Maj. Elmer 
(Gene) Murphy, to win this coveted trophy. 

In their all-too-brief days in Paris, Major 
Murphy and his crew made a tremendous im- 
pression on the technicians and military air- 
men of many nations they met, and all of 
them shared with us the tragedy of the fatal 
flight.. Americans at the Paris show will 
never forget the sight of French villagers 
near the crater dug by the B—58 lining its 
blackened rim early Sunday morning with 
flowers, or the lines of French schoolchildren 
bringing flowers to Le Bourget Sunday and 
laying them on the Mercury capsule because 
it was the most tangible thing American 
accessible to them at the show, or the silent 
handshakes from French airmen and tech- 
nicians conveying feelings too deep to be 
spoken. They understood far better than 
many desk-bound Americans that tragedy is 
an inexorable part of the price df progress, 
and they respect us as a breed that does not 
shrink from this prospect. 

Another outstanding aspect of American 
participation in the Paris air show was the 
static and flying exhibition by the very latest 
USAF, Navy, and Army planes, including 
four aircraft and two helicopters holding 
world records. 

In contrast, the Soviets exhibited only the 
old familiar Tupolev 114, which has now 
pretty well established itself as an exhibi- 
tion piece rather than a useful airline trans- 
port. This contrast between U.S. willingness 
to show its record-holding planes and Soviet 
reluctance to even display photos of its 
record-claiming planes was not lost on the 
European audience. 

Thé Soviets inability or unwillingness to 
display the promised new Tupolev 124 and 
Antonov 24 transports also raised European 
eyebrows. ; 

U.S. exhibition of réecord-holding aircraft 
and flying display of the latest mach 2-plus 
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aircraft, such as the Republic F-105, Lock- 
heed F—104, North American A3J, McDonnell 
F4H, and Chance Vought F8U, coming on the 
heels of the open Mercury shot at Cape 
Canaveral, gave Europeans the impression of 
a strong, competent nation again flexing its 
techenical muscles, dedicated to achieving 
the required superiority regardless of tardy 
starts in some fields, determined to reach its 
goals despite temporary setbacks and with 
the stamina to run the full course required. 
This growing contrast of U.S. frankness in 
displaying its strength and discussing its 
problems with Soviet furtive secrecy regard- 
ing backup proof of its technical claims is 
making a tremendous impression on Euro- 
peans, and this pressure on the Soviets 
should be maintained at every opportunity 
to emphasize better than any words or 
propaganda broadcasts the essential differ- 
ence between freedom and state slavery. 
There may be some timid souls in Wash- 


ington who might want to seize on the B-58 _ 


accident as an excuse for abandoning US. 
participation in international air shows. 
This same group fought desperately but un- 
successfully to ring down Iron Curtain 
secrecy on the Mercury shots, apparently 
under the same philosophy the Soviets show 
in announcing only successes. If this view 
prevails, the United States will suffer irrep- 
arable damage. 

The significant point of both the open 
Mercury shot and the B—58 performances in 
Paris was the image they present to the 
world of a vital young nation still challeng- 
ing the unknown and determined to master 
and harness new frontier science techology 
with the same vigor with which we expanded 
across the Alleghenies, the Rockies, and the 
Pacific—willing to risk the chance of occa- 
sional failure, but determined to press on 
undaunted toward ultimate success. If we 
ever lose that feeling as a nation or fail to 
convey this to people everywhere, we can 
begin to carve our own epitaph on our tomb- 
stone as a nation. 


. 





State of New Hampshire Concurrent 
Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a concurrent resolution passed by the 
New Hampshire Legislature, June 7, 1961. 

The concurrent resolution follows: 

STaTeE oF New HAMPSHIRE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Soviet Union has a prime 
objective—the expansion of its domination 
of colonial areas; and . 

Whereas the Soviet Union suppresses 
human liberty in the captive nations far 
more ruthlessly than the oldtime imperial- 
ists: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
with the senate concurring, That the General 
Court of the State of New Ham exhorts 
the Government of the United States to 
continue to use all the resources at its com- 
mand to halt the further spread of Soviet 
colonialism; and be it further ” 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit a copy of this concurrent resolution 
to each of the Members of the New Hamp- 
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shire delegation in Congress &nd to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
STEWART LAMPREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SAMUEL GREEN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed June 7, 1961. 
Attest: 
Rosert L. STARK, 
Secretary of State. 





Fair Play for Cuba or for Castro? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an editorial from 
this week’s issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, entitled “But the Fair Play 
for Castro Committee Still Finds Suck- 
ers.” 

Unfortunately, even at this late date 
when Castro’s association and collabora- 
tion with Moscow is an indisputable fact, 
there are still some well-meaning people 
in our midst who believe that Castro is 
our fault. They lend their names to 
full-page advertisements in our press 
blaming us for Castro’s wild antics, but 
they are either ignorant or prefer to 
ignore the fact that the cost of these 
ads is paid for by the Castro regime. 

It is about time that these people start 
asking themselves the question whether 
they are interested in fair play for Cuba 
and the Cuban people, or are they more 
interested in fair play for Castro and 
his henchmen? 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Bur THE Fair PLAY FoR CASTRO COMMITTEE 
STi.t Finps SUCKERS 

In view of current happenings in Cuba, 
not much can be said of the good judgment, 
to put it conservatively, of the sponsors of 
a big $4725 newspaper advertisement of an 
organization taht calls itself the “Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee.” 

Chapters of this committee have been set 
up in many cities and on college campuses 
from coast to coast. Considerable numbers 
of students have joined in; some professors 
have praised it; and a new group, including 
41 professors from Harvard, has sponsored 
an ad explaining that Castro is all our fault. 

The Americans who signed the original 
advertisement did not say where the money 
for the advertising campaign came from. 
Eventually, it came out that at least $3500 
of the cost of one of the advertisements was 
paid by the Castro regime. 

“The young leaders of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, are in the American tradition,” accord- 
ing to the advertisement. “Certainly they 
deserve a hearing. This much the American 
tradition owes them. This much we, as 
American, owe them.” 

Most of the signers, including two pro- 
fessors, two clergymen, a number of other 
chronic signers, are Americans. But some 
are Europeans. The best known are two 
French citizens, Jean Paul Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir. These internationally cele- 
brated writers are also self-proclaimed 
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“Marxists,” although not members of the 
Communist Party of France. Both have 
visited Cuba, Mlle. de Beauvoir, besides, has 
been in Red China and has written a book 
ardently praising it. 

There is further comedy. Robert Taber, 
executive secretary of the organization, was 
subpenaed by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. “Have you ever had any 
dealings with the Cuban Embassy?” he was 
asked. ‘“‘No; I have not,” he answered. But 
soon he was saying, “At one time or another 
I have met, I suppose, the Ambassador to the 
United States from Cuba, various function- 
aries of the Cuban Government. I have met 
them, but in a private capacity.” 

No members of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, as far as Taber knew, were Com- 
munists, he testified. Well, where did the 
$4,725 come from? Nearly all questions on 
this point he declined to answer. The first 
amendment to the Constitution, he said, 
protects free speech, and to disclose the 
names of financial contributors would be to 
deprive them of the right of freely express- 
ing their opinions. But he did say “None 
of the money which was paid into this ad 
came from any foreign government or agent 
of any foreign government.” 

Months later, Dr. Charles A. Santos-Buch, 
a pathologist in New York, who is fervently 
anti-Batista, testified before the same com- 
mittee. He was one of the secret original 
organizers of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, but after visiting Cuba and seeing 
conditions there, he turned against Castro. 

Doctor Santos-Buch testified that of the 
$4,725 cost of the big advertisement, $3,500 
came from a Cuban delegate to the United 
Nations, Raulito Roa, son of the~ Foreign 
Minister of Cuba. He said he and Taber 
drove to Roa’s apartment in New York, and 
Roa got into the car and said he had the 
money in a check and it had to be cashed. 
Eventually, it was cashed at the United Na- 
tions Building. 

Doctor Santos-Buch testified: “Raulito 
Roa got off the car and went into the United 
Nations Building, and after a few moments 
he came out with an envelope containing 
the cash.” This money, with $1,225 that had 
been raised earlier, according to Doctor 
Santos-Buch, was used by Taber to pay for 
the ad. 

Pair play for Cuba or fair play for Castro? 
Some of the academic and clerical pushovers 
for such organizations might well ask that 
question. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for ‘single 
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Senator Case of New Jersey Addresses 
Conference of International Economic 
and Social Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 16, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yester- 
day the senior Senator from New Jersey 
addressed the eighth annual conference 
of International Economic and Social 
Development. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. CasE] has long taken a keen 
interest in the mutual security program 
and its workings, and his speech reflects 
the concern of many of us for a more 
effective use of foreign aid funds. In the 
belief that most Members will find it both 
stimulating and constructive, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix the text of his remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF REMARKS BY CLIFFORD P. CASE, OF 
NEW JERSEY, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
LUNCHEON OF EIGHTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AND SocraL DEVELOPMENT, SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1961 


Debate over the mutual security bill has 
become an annual feature of the congres- 
sional scene. This year, however, it has 
taken on a new and critical cast. 

I do not mean that there is any real 
chance the whole assistance program will be 
abandoned. There will continue to be a for- 
eign aid program, of this I am sure. Simply 
because, as all but a very few recognize, there 
has to be. But whereas in the past the 
congressional debate has centered on the 
amount of funds requested, the questions in 
the forefront this year go to the form of the 
program, its size and scope, and most impor- 
tantly the purposes it serves. 

Congress will, of course, continue to con- 
cern itself with the amounts of dollars in- 
volved. Concern with costs is legitimate and 
proper and Congress is understandably jeal- 
ous of its control over the purse strings. 
But the main battle is no longer chiefly over 
costs as such, or between those who believe 
in the mutual security concept and those 
who think most, if not all, foreign aid is a 
waste. It is among the friends of the assist- 
ance programs that the most searching ques- 
tions are being asked. 

Developments in Korea, in Laos, in Cuba, 
in Africa have been deeply troubling. What 
is our foreign aid program accomplishing, 
not only for us but for the recipient coun- 
tries? How effective is the administrative 
setup? What about the quality of our per- 
sonnel engaged in the various programs? To 
the extent that we are forced to concentrate 
on such questions and act to resolve them, 
the shift in emphasis can be a healthy and 
beneficial development, 

There is no denying that there have been 
a number of instances of mismanagement, 
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ineptness, and worse that are hardly calcu- 
lated to inspire the confidence of either Con- 
gress or the public generally. 

And the plethora of agencies and diffusion 
of responsibility have all too frequency left 
Congress frustrated and confused. 

To these complaints, the executive branch 
has had ready answers. The mutual security 
program is a relatively new venture, beset 
by unusual difficulties and involving po- 
litical and national factors by no means 
wholly within our control. Administration 
officials have repeatedly pointed to the dif- 
ficulties of securing the kind of people who 
are crucial to the success of our efforts. And 
over and over again, they have hammered 
on the need for greater continuity and flex- 
ibility, impossible under the annual appro- 
priations system so dear to the Congress. 

Both sides make essentially valid points. 
Unfortunately, they have also proved to be 
handy excuses. Indeed the argument back 
and forth had become a tiresome refrain 
which the public heard but no longer lis- 
tened to. This year will be different, I hope. 
The worsening situation in many parts of 
the world, the advent of Castro on our 
threshold and the background rumblings in 
Latin America have, I believe, stirred a new 
concern, a new awareness that demands 
action, not excuses. 

Focal point of the debate now beginning 
is the administration’s proposal to put the 
economic assistance programs on a long-term 
basis and to provide greater flexibility in the 
allocation of funds. This is not, of course, 
a new proposal. It was in its essentials put 
forward by the previous administration and 
has long been supported by virtually every 
serious study of the economic assistance pro- 
grams. 

The evidence is, I believe, incontrovertible 
that the element of continuity is vital to 
successful development. Economic growth 
does not happen overnight or over a year. 
It cannot be planned and carried out on an 
annual basis. The ability to make long- 
term commitments is fundamental to ef- 
fective use of both our funds and those of 
the recipient country. And by effective use 
I mean economic and social development on 
a broad front—in education, health, public 
administration, and economic productivity— 
in which all the people of a country share 
the benefits. 

Three years ago I recall saying to this con- 
ference that it seemed to me that unless we, 
the public and the Congress, are prepared 
to carry through, whatever the scale of the 
program that might be adopted, we should 
be better off not to start it in the first 
place. 

I believe that even more strongly today. 
We cannot afford, from any point of view, to 
treat economic assistance as a kind of emer- 
gency or temporary program to be deter- 
mined anew each year. This is a self-de- 
feating approach and a positive encourage- 
ment to pool planning and faulty execution. 

If Congress really wants to make sense in 
our assistance programs, it can and should 
approve the longer-term provisions. 

Approval of these provisions need not 
derogate from the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of the Congress. In fact, adoption of 
the longer term basis would, I believe, en- 
able Congress to hold the executive branch 
to far greater accountability than hereto- 
fore. 

Putting the program on a long-term basis 
wouki give the executive branch the tools 


essential to do an effective job. Having pro- 
vided them, Congress could and should hold 
those responsible to a high standard of per- 
formance. 

We in Congress would then be more than 
justified in insisting on an end to the an- 
nual rush to commit funds almost willy- 
nilly before the end of the fiscal year, to 
piecemeal programing, and short-term proj- 
ects that in Secretary Rusk’s words, “em- 
phasize the dramatic over the basic, the 
facade over the foundations.” 

Then there would be no excuse for not 
working out programs carefully tailored not 
only to the needs but to the capacity of a 
particular country to use our aid effectively. 
Then there would be no alibi for the failure 
to develop realistic targets and priorities. 

In short, I believe congressional failure in 
the past to recognize adequately the long- 
term nature of the effort we must make has 
contributed to the very weaknesses of which 
Congress has most vociferously complained. 
To this extent the remedy lies in the hands 
of the Congress. 

There is one further aspect of the whole 
debate on which I would like to comment. 
It is unfortunate, I believe, that even many 
of the strongest supporters of our assistance 
programs tend to look upon them and dis- 
cuss them as a burden, albeit one that, un- 
like the opponents, they believe we have no 
choice but to assume. 

This seems to me very wrong in a basic 
sense. 

Far from being an onerous duty, an un- 
avoidable obligation, the assistance 
offer an opportunity which should call out 
the best in the Nation, in men, in imagina- 
tion, in the skillful use of resources of all 
kinds. 

We are frequently told, and with some 
truth, I fear, that as a nation we have grown 
fat and complacent, unable or unwilling to 
bestir ourselves from our comfortable rut, 
oblivious to the forces that are sweeping the 
world except as they touch us directly and 
immediately. Thus, for example, proponents 
of foreign aid beginning with the Marshall 
plan have found it easier going if they pre- 
sented their proposals as a defense against 
the threatened infiltration of communism. 
It is that, of course, but it is also much 
more. 

It is true, too, that an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the money spent under the aid 
programs goes to purchase American indus- 
trial products and equipment, American skill 
and know-how. This is fine but it is surely 
not the justification for undertaking the pro- 
grams in the first place. 

The world today is one of social and po- 
litical upheaval. The disparity between poor 
and rich nations could hardly be greater. Of 
the 3 billion people alive this year, 1 billion 
are behind the Iron Curtain. Of the 2 bil- 
lion who live in the non-Communist world, 
over two-thirds live in nations where the 
average per capita income is less than $50 or 
$60 per year. Even without the existence 
of communism, the crumbling of the colonial 
structure, the surge for political and eco- 
nomic advance would confront the West with 
an enormous challenge. 

More than a century ago, Lincoln declared 
that this Nation could not long exist half 
slave and half free. Today the question we 
must ask ourselves is whether the world can 
much longer exist half stuffed and half 
starved—and the division now is far less 
than 50-50. 
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What endeavor, even that of space explo- 
ration, holds more challenge than that of 
assisting the new and less developed na- 
tions to economic and social progress, of 
helping to harness the convulsive energies 
now loosed in the world into constructive 
achievement, of demonstrating that freedom 
and progress can go hand in hand? 

To what better end could we direct the 
energy, the drive, the resources both human 
and material now latent among us? The op- 
portunity exists. If we rise to meet it, all of 
us—not our Government alone, indeed not 
this Nation alone—but all who believe in 
freedom, who knows but what we might 
bring about a rebirth, a revitalization of 
those values which alone give meaning to 
human existence, the dawn of a new and 
worldwide renaissance. 





Hon, Sam Rayburn of Texas, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. IKARD of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute today, along with my 
colleagues, to one of the greatest states- 
men of all time, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas. Much emphasis has 
been placed today on the fact that Mr. 
Raysurn has served as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives exactly twice 
as long as Henry Clay, who held the 
previous record for longevity of service 
as Speaker of the House. 

This longevity of service of our Speak- 
er is a fine and wonderful achievement, 
but I would like to call attention to an- 
other dimension, namely, the depth as 
well as the length of his leadership in 
the House of Representatives. The 
length of time a man serves in a posi- 
tion of national leadership is after all 
not so important as the depth and effec- 
tiveness of his leadership. 

Speaker Raysurn, not only as presid- 
ing officer in the House of Representa- 
tives, but as adviser, mentor, and friend, 
has set his stamp upon the history of 
our times. From Woodrow Wilson to 
John Kennedy, he has guided the affairs 
of the Nation through the storms of 
great events and the shoals of relatively 
minor skirmishes with a firm and fair 
hand. It has been his inspiration and 
his spiritual integrity which has illu- 
mined and enlightened the problems 
and controversies confronting Congress 
in the past years, and he, more than any 
other man in our time, has placed the 
imprint of his implacable honesty, his 
unswerving loyalty to his country, and 
his unbounded love for his fellow man 
upon the history and events of the 20th 
century. 

Mr. RAYBURN is a great statesman, and 
a capable and effective Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; but, above and 
beyond his splendid record of public serv- 
ice, he is a wonderful and faithful 
friend. To those of us who have been 
so deeply privileged to serve with him 
and to call him friend, he has shown the 
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bigness of his spirit; the greatness of his 
heart; and an abiding devotion to his 
friends. 

I am proud that my State of Texas has 
seen fit to send this great leader to Con- 
gress and keep him here through all 
these years. I am proud to serve with 
this most distinguished statesman in the 
House of Representatives. But most of 
all, I am proud, and humble, too, to be 
able to say, “Mr. Sam is my friend.” 





Oregon Tuition Policy For College Stu- 
dents from Hawaii and Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1961 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Ore- 
gon State Legislature recently voted to 
retain a tuition policy for college stu- 
dents from Hawaii and Alaska, thereby 
permitting them to attend State colleges 
and universities at the same tuition rate 
charged residents. 

Each year scores of young men and 
women from my State of Hawaii ma- 
triculate at Oregon State institutions of 
higher learning. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of Hawaiian residents are alumni 
chapter members of these universities. 
The people of Hawaii appreciate the 
privilege of attending Oregon colleges 
and universities at nominal fees. I am 
most grateful for the extension of this 
policy and wish to thank the Beaver 
State legislators on behalf of the people 
of Hawaii. 

An editorial in the June 8, 1961, Mil- 
waukie Review of Milwaukie, Oreg., 
points to the reasons the legislature voted 
to retain this policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hawatl, ALASKA, AND OREGON 

Now that Hawaii and Alaska are full- 
fledged States, the question was raised before 
the recent legislature, Should Oregon re- 
peal its privilege long given students from 
the two Pacific territories to attend Oregon 
public colleges at the same tuition rate as 
Oregon students? Other States pay a higher, 
nonresident rate. 

We think the legislature did the right 
thing when it retained the preferential pol- 
icy. This is not only a neighborly gesture 
toward the youth of the two new States, 
but it is a sound and realistic policy for our 
State. Nor is it a courtesy to territories 
which should now be reversed since the two 
have become States—in fact it has no bear- 
ing at all on whether or not they have 
achieved statehood. 

Over 400 students from Hawaii were en- 
rolled in Oregon’s public colleges and uni- 
versities last year—a very estimable total. 
A smaller but sizable number from Alaska 
have also chosen Oregon colleges—in both 
instances a number far above the propor- 
tion which would otherwise attend colleges 
here. 
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The difficulty and expense of attending col- 
lege in mainland U.S.A. is very great for the 
Alaska or Hawaii family, yet there is a value 
to college-year experience here which stu- 
dents cannot attain in their home areas. 
The same is true in reverse, and many Ore- 
gon and other “mainland” students would 
benefit from living among the Hawaiians 
or Alaskans for a year or two, although too 
few do so. 

But in a narrower sense the policy has 
“paid off” for Oregon. The large proportions 
of alumni of Oregon college, with all the 
friendships and contacts which have de- 
veloped along the way, have brought com- 
merce and tourism and even industry to the 
benefit of Oregon which we would not oth- 
erwise have had. Alumni associations of 
Oregon State University and the University 
of Oregon in Honolulu are large out of pro- 
portion to other mainland colleges. The 
Hawaii clubs at Oregon State University and 
Oregon are lusty and sizable groups which 
do much to link our States more closely to- 
gether. 

Oregon contributes, in a sense, about $255 
a year to each of these students—or at least 
that is the additional amount they would 
have to pay if they paid out-of-State tui- 
tion rates. But this sum and more is used 
up in transportation back and forth. Many 
of the students could not afford college 
here at all if they had to meet the out-of- 
State rate paid by others. 

Hawaii and Alaska are areas operating 
under considerable disadvantage as to dis- 
tance. Oregon's friendly gesture is good eco- 
nomics, good public relations and above 
all, good Americanism. The policy should be 
maintained. 





You and the Cold War—V 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the fifth article in the exhaustive 
series which is appearing daily in the 
Chicago Daily News on what the cold 
war means to the average American and 
what can be done by the United States 
to more effectively meet the challenge 
of international communism. 

This fifth in the series appeared in 
the June 15 edition of the Chicago Daily 
News. I have previously inserted in the 
Recorp the earlier articles in this series. 

The article follows: 

You AND THE COLD War—WuaT IT WILL 
Take To Beer Up NATO—Pact NEEpDs 
EMPHASIS ON MILITARY—FRANCE SHOULD 
Be BrouGut INTO FULL PARTNERSHIP ROLE 

(By William H. Stoneman) 

Lonpbon.—For years Americans have been 
pondering the problem of what can the 
United States do to make the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization more effective? 

All kinds of formulas have been concocted 
by the experts. 

We have offered more consultation with 
our European allies within the North At- 
lantic Council, to give the organization 
more political content. 

We have offered NATO various kinds of 
nuclear weapons (with the nuclear war- 
heads remaining under our effective control) 
in an effort to make its so-called military 
posture more convincing to the Russians. 
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At one time we seriously discussed making 
it the medium by which the 15 NATO mem- 
bers would funnel economic and technical 
help to the backward nations of Africa and 
the Far East. This was designed to give it 
a reason for being at a time when the Rus- 
sian threat of overt aggression against non- 
Communist Europe seemed to be fading. 

Now we are seriously discussing the ad- 
visability of expanding NATO’s area of in- 
terest to include areas far away from Europe 
where some of the major NATO powers and 
some of NATO’s major enemies have clash- 
ing interests. 

Many of these suggestions have been 
dropped or watered down and none of them 
has really amounted to much. 

NATO LINKS EUROPE SMALL FRY TO UNITED 

STATES 


Perhaps the most important thing about 
them is that they have been put forward 
in an attempt to keep NATO alive. 

Some of NATO’s 15 members—though 
maybe not all of them—seem to be aware of 
the fact that NATO must be kept alive if 
free Europe—Northwest Europe, Western and 
Southern Europe—are to be protected 
against Communist aggression. 

This they believe is so because it is the 
only medium through which the United 
States, the only power in the Western al- 
liance today capable of restraining Russia, 
remains allied to most of the medium and 
small fry of free Europe. 

With the guarantee of immediate Ameri- 
can reprisals against an act of aggression 
there is generally admitted to be little or 
no chance that Russia will atack anybody 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

The minute that guarantee ceased to exist 
the danger would once more arise. 

To a large extent the European members 
of NATO have all failed to meet their com- 
mitments to the organization. 

But this has happened only when the 
failure to meet those commitments has not 
threatened to destroy the alliance. 

A possible exception has been the case of 
France which, since the beginning of the 
Algerian war in 1954. has often behaved as 
though it did not belong to the alliance. 

But its shortcomings have been permitted 
by the United States because there was no 
immediate threat of Russian attack and be- 
cause American national interests demand 
that the French section of the Continent 
should be defended and used for the de- 
fense of Western Europe in general. 

If France were actually threatened with 
the collapse of NATO, even President Charles 
de Gaulle might change his tune. 

How, Americans are entitled to ask, should 
the United States exploit the general feeling 
in Europe that American protection is ab- 
solutely vital? 

It should be possible, in this situation, to 
make every member of NATO play its full 
part in providing money, manpower and fa- 
cilities for the alliance. 


STRESS SHOULD BE ON DEFENSE ASPECTS 


It is a complex problem and nobody could 
hope to have all the answers. But here are 
some ideas that occur to anybody who has 
followed NATO closely since the alliance 
treaty was signed April 4, 1949, and since 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower became supreme 
commander early in 1951. 

1, NATO should be recognized as a de- 
fensive military alliance and effort should 
be concentrated on making it effective from 
a military point of view. Politics and eco- 
nomics should be given purely supplemen- 
tary attention when they are involved in 
military planning. 

2. There should be a thoroughgoing re- 
view of the military requirements of NATO 
in the light of conditions prevailing in 1961. 

3. These facts and figures should be made 
public. So should the actual performance 
of every member of the alliance. The plans 
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should be reasonable but they should be 
made firm. 

If, for example, it is decided that 2 years’ 
conscription is not required, then the fact 
should be announced. If 2 years’ conscrip- 
tion is required for adequate training, then 
members should be told—by the United 
States—to increase their training periods to 
the level originally demanded by General 
Eisenhower 10 years ago. 

If tactical atomic weapons are really 
needed, then NATO’s European members 
should be required to provide for their use. 
If strategic nuclear weapons—hydrogen 
weapons—are sufficient, then we should drop 
our demand to have NATO equipped with 
tactical atomic weapons. 

In the past the United States has repeat- 
edly changed its mind about what it thinks 
is necessary. Consequently any requests it 
makes are treated with reserve, sometimes 
with disdain. 

4. Efforts must be continued to bring 
France back into the organization as a fully 
cooperating member making a contribution 
commensurate with her importance and the 
amount of protection she receives from the 
United States as a member of the alliance. 

France’s new relationship with NATO must 
obviously be based on American recognition 
of her as an equal of Britain and the United 
States in the Western Big Three. 

Undoubtedly it must also involve recog- 
nition of her right to be a nuclear power. 

President Kennedy’s remarks in his report 
to the Nation June 6 indicate that he has 
decided to do something about France and 
has already started the operation in a big 
way. 

On the negative side it might be better 
not to keep repeating that the United States 
will not withdraw its forces from Europe as 
long as they are required. 

In the final analysis the greatest American 
contribution to NATO is bound to be the 
nuclear deterrent. 

The European members of NATO—primar- 
ily West Germany, France and Britain—can- 
not expect the United States to maintain 
sizable forces of troops in Europe forever. 
They must provide the soldiers themselves, 
with no more than a modest number of 
Americans to back them up. 

It is different as far as sailors and rocket- 
eers are concerned. Only the United States 
can afford and produce the ships required 
for modern warfare—notably Polaris sub- 
marines and supercarriers. So they have to 
provide the personnel. Likewise only the 
United States can afford more than a token 
force of missiles, hydrogen warheads and the 
men to handle them. 

Fewer American promises might cause 
NATO’s allies to ponder the possible conse- 
quences to themselves unless they continue 
to give NATO the support it deserves. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py indeed to join with my colleagues in 
paying well-deserved tribute to our be- 
loved Speaker, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, whose long and distinguished serv- 
ice has spanned one of the most critical 
periods of our history. To have been 
elected to the Congress for 25 terms and 
to have served as its Speaker over twice 
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as long as any other Representative in 
our Nation’s entire history, establishes a 
record which may remain unchallenged 
forever. Important as the length of 
service may be, the real record of Sam 
RAYBURN lies in the quality of his service. 
Those who have been privileged to serve 
with him will testify to his fairness, his 
rugged tenacity, his wisdom, and his 
great love of country. We recognize him 
as one of the greatest leaders of our time. 
He has reflected great credit upon this 
body which he so dearly loves. 

We express to him our sincerest con- 
gratulations on his historic achieve- 
ments and extend our affectionate good 
wishes for the years ahead. Upon men 
of his dedication and ability, our Nation 
must continue to rely for its progress 
and security. 





Philosophy and Intent of the New Ad- 
ministration With Regard to Govern- 


ment Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES _, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
very interested in an article which ap- 
peared in the June 14 edition of the 
Washington Daily News. This article 
was written by Henry J. Taylor, for- 
merly the U.S. Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. It is entitled “Do We Know What 
Really Is Happening Here?” and deals 
with the recent testimony of Budget 
Director David E. Bell before the 
Senate-House Economic Committee. 
Mr. Bell explained the new administra- 
tion’s plans for the American economy. 

Mr. President, since none of us wish 
to see our Nation become a welfare 
state, we cannot repeat too often the 
warning sounded in this article. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Do We KNoOw WHAT REALLY Is HAPPENING 
HERE? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Can it be that we, the American public, 
do not know what is happening here? 

This question arises after studying the re- 
cent testimony by Director of the Budget 
David E. Bell before the Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee. Mr. Bell was summoned 
to explain how President Kennedy plans to 
“move the American economy ahead.” 

The significance of Mr. Bell’s testimony 
was primarily the added billions of Bureau 
spending that he casually announced 
would be a requirement. The significant 
point was his unlabeled definition of the 
new administration's basic philosophy and 
intent—a confession of fundamental eco- 
nomic approach alien to our heritage and 
our basic freedoms, and completely dis- 
credited in Great Britain where it last 
failed. By this testimony President Ken- 
nedy embraces what he vehemently denied 
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he would embrace when he was running for 
office. 
HARD TO FATHOM 

Our Budget Director defined the welfare 
state and sponsored it as the President’s 
basic intention. His testimony—surely not 
intended for a layman to understand—fol- 
lows, in part: 

“The relevant criterion in determining 
the desirability of a proposed use of re- 
sources for public purpose is its value to the 
country in comparison to the value of using 
these for other purposes, public or private.” 

Translated out of its classical economic 
terminology this says: “How much of the 
working people’s money the political leaders 
should requisition, control, and spend (in- 
cluding for their own political .entrench- 
ment) depends on how much they decide to 
allow the earner of it to keep for themselves.” 

I have devoted my entire life to the study 
of economics. You can search all of Marx, 
Engels, and all the British Fabian Socialists 
and their continental brothers and you will 
not find a more authentic, accepted or clas- 
sical definition of welfare state socialism 
than here announced as having been decided 
upon for America. In short, this is Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s basic affiliation. 


RED’S TOP WISH 


The weapon Russia wants most is a bank- 
rupt America. Ironically, the best way to 
hand it to her is to push ourselves into the 
welfare state. 

If we cherish our Nation and the free 
world something must be done to stop such 
irresponsible spending dead in its tracks. 
For if America blows up, the world blows 
up. And who would be standing by to pick 
up the pieces? The Soviet Union—the 
enemy we say we are fighting. 

No political contrivance, congenial to 
braintrusters and designed to get votes in 
1964, is worth taking a chance like that. 

All administration proposals for taxa- 
tion and economic legislation must be ques- 
tioned within the framework of this clear 
and present danger. 

Not to make such things clear to the pub- 
lic is the oldest habit in the long history of 
invisibJe government. 





The Junior College: New Gateway to 
Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
from the June 1961 issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist, entitled “The 
Junior College: New Gateway to Higher 
Education,” by John Van Camp. 

This article is one of several which 
have appeared recently explaining the 
advantages of the 2-year colleges. Edu- 
cational authorities have recognized 
their value in helping accommodate the 
many young men and women who desire 
the advantages of higher education. 
Public schools, in increasing numbers, 
are also investigating the advantages of 
these institutions. 
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As one who has for several years spon- 
sored legislation to assist in the estab- 
lishment and expansion of the 2-year 
junior or community colleges, I am 
pleased to see the growing recognition 
accorded these educational institutions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: NEw GATEWAY TO 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


(By John Van Camp) 


In the current debate on the subject of 
“education” there has been a relative lack 
of attention paid to one area of increasing 
importance—the American junior college. 

There are, of course, localities and even 
States where the question of establishing or 
extending junior colleges is as live as an 8- 
pound catfish on a 4-pound line. But in 
general the place of the junior college in this 
country’s scheme of education has received 
less public attention than either its accom- 
plishments or its perplexities merit. 

A leading authority in the field, Dr. Leland 
L. Medsker of the University of California 
at Berkeley, says: “Despite the growth and 
development of this institution today, one of 
its most serious problems is the lack of public 
understanding about it.” Dr. Medsker also 
calls the junior college an “in-between in- 
stitution”—and undoubtedly this in-be- 
tweenness helps explain one of the difficul- 
ties in coming to grips with the junior college 
problem. 

For better or worse, the words “high school” 
or “college’’ or “university” conjure up a 
sharp picture of an “institution.” Establish 
a college at the North Pole and the chances 
are most of the speeches at the dedication 
would refer to “ivy-covered walls.” 

But the junior college presents no such 
sharp institutional image—its walls are still 
waiting for the ivy to arrive. There are at 
least two good reasons: 

Across the country, there is a wide variety 
in the functions performed and the programs 
offered by 2-year institutions—all called 
junior colleges. 

The junior college movement itself is in a 
state of ferment. The serious literature in 
the field dwells almost entirely on the direc- 
tion junior colleges must take. All live in- 
stitutions have a problem that can be 
summed up in the one word—“whither.” 
But the junior college movement at present 
seems to have an acute case of “whitherness.” 

To again quote Dr. Medsker—because his is 
the most recent nationwide junior college 
study: “Though it would seem that the at- 
tention paid the junior college in recent years 
would indicate that it has fully achieved 
an identity of its own, many debatable issues 
still exist. 


For example, is public education through 
the 14th grade the birthright of every Amer- 
ican child? Is the public junior college an 
extended secondary school, or is it part of 
higher education? 


Should junior colleges be fully State- 
supported, fully locally supported, or jointly 
supported? Should they be autonomous 
units responsible to either local or State 
boards of control, or should they be or- 
ganized as extension centers or branches of 
a parent college or university? Are local 
junior colleges best controlled through uni- 
fied districts. or through separate junior 
college districts? 

Of course, the junior college movement 
is a newcomer on the educational scene. A 
strictly native product, it had its origins 
about 60 years ago in the thinking of a 
group of university presidents, the most im- 
portant of whom—to the junior colleges— 
was Dr. William Rainey Harper, first presi- 
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dent of the University of Chicago. It was 
his leadership that led to the establishment 
in 1901 of the first junior college at Joliet, 
til. 

It also was Dr. Harper who came up with 
the institutional title—‘“junior college”— 
an identification that increasingly has been 
giving way to the term “community college.” 
This is not only because of the somewhat 
minor-key emphasis in the word “junior” 
but also because the mission of the 2-year 
college has drastically changed since 1901. 

Dr. Harper and his associates advocated 
what they called the “bifurcated university” 
and it was their hope and plan that the 
freshman and sophomore years of college 
would be turned over to the secondary 
schools and that the universities would ac- 
cept entering students at the junior-year 
level. As the quickest glance at the Ameri- 
can education scene shows, this “bifurca- 
tion” was never achieved, although one of 
the many roles of the junior college con- 
tinues to be that of a feeder of students 
entering 4-year institutions at the 3d-year 
level. 

But Harper’s was a “private” concept in 
the sense it implied a relationship existing 
only between the junior college and the 4- 
year colleges and universities. Over the 
years the emphasis shifted to a “public” 
concept. The junior colleges more and more 
became institutions which equalized educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the secondary 
school level for all interested persons in a 
community. 

This equalization was achieved by low or 
nonexistent tuition, the wide-open admis- 
sions policy and the development of pro- 
grams based on community needs or desires 
rather than on the admissions requirements 
of the 4-year institutions in the area. 

Starting from the single school at Joliet, 
there now are 677 junior colleges with an 
enrollment of nearly 1 million, according to 
the official count of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Of the 677 junior 
colleges, 400 are public and 277 private, but 
the public junior colleges account for 90 
percent of the total enrollment. 


In the next 10 years the number of stu- 
dents attending junior colleges is expected 
to reach at least 2 million. That, of course, 
means a rapid expansion in the number of 
schools themselves. At present, one student 
in every four begins his higher education in 
a junior college and the predictions are it 
will be one in every two by 1975. 

While this underscores the social and eco- 
nomic importance of the junior college—the 
equalization of opportunities for higher edu- 
cation that otherwise would be denied thou- 
sands of high school graduates because of 
the increasingly high cost of the traditional 
4-year college or university—it is a somewhat 
fragile statistic. For it by no means implies 
that in 1975 one out of every two college 
graduates will start in a junior college. It 
means rather that one out of every two stu- 
dents getting some higher education will get 
it in a junior college. The number passing 
on to a 4-year institution is something else 
again. 

The steeply rising cost of attending a tra- 
ditional 4-year college and the greater selec- 
tivity because of the increasing number of 
applicants have had a major impact on the 
expansion of junior colleges. 

The greatest area for expansion, interest- 
ingly enough, is now east of the Mississippi. 
Because of the private school tradition on 
the east coast, the public junior college 
movement originally went furthest and fast- 
est in the west and today California leads 
the Nation with 71 junior colleges. In con- 
trast, it was not until 1950 that New York 
established its first public junior college. 


< 
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Education based on father’s occupation ! 


[This table, based on 1950 census figures, shows how college opportunity is related to social and economic levels. 
The better advantaged a child the more likely he is to expect college, to be equipped for it, and to afford it (cols. 


1, 3). Once in, ability to finish is more equal (col. 2).] 























lOfhigh school] Of college | Of U.S. high 
graduates entrants school 
Father’s occupation | percentage | percentage graduates 
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college college graduating 
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Professional and semiprofessional. - -_.-..------- 67 60 40 
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1 Source: “America’s Resources of Specialized Talent,’’ by Dael Wolfie, Harper & Bros., New York, 1954, p. 160, 
Comparison of four colleges by occupation of student’s father ! 
[In percent} 
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1 Source: ‘The Open Door College: A Case Study,” Burton R. Clark, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, p. 54. 


Because it is catching up, the great ex- 
pansion in the junior college movement is 
now in the East. In New Jersey, for example, 
there is a drive on for a junior college in 
each of the State’s 21 counties. Florida has 
been an east coast leader in establishing 
junior colleges as an integral part of the 
local public school systems. That State’s 
Community College Council had by 1959 
designated 31 areas in potential need of a 
junior college—and by that date 16 already 
were in operation and 6 more authorized. 

In general, the newly established junior 
colleges have been “community colleges.” 
The aim has been to locate them so as to be 
within commuting distance of more than 90 
percent of the potential student body. 
Furthermore, the programs established have 
been “comprehensive’—by which junior col- 
lege administrators mean courses and activi- 
ties ranging from evening adult education 
to regular freshman and sophomore college 
work. 

Here again it is pertinent to quote Dr. 
Medsker, who has this to say under the 
heading “The Problem”: 

“The 2-year college was designed to play a 
special and a strategic role in American high- 
er education. This it does in a variety of 
ways. It is perhaps the most effective de- 
mocratizing agent in higher education. It 
decentralizes post-high-school opportunities 
by placing them within reach of a large 
number of students. It makes higher edu- 
cation available at low cost to the student 
and at moderate cost to society. It offers a 
wide range of educational programs not 
found in other colleges. 

“The junior college plays a special role, 
too, as a distributing agency. It offers a con- 
structive way for many students to termi- 
nate formal education, and it is a means of 
identifying students capable of more ad- 
vanced training. 

“Once the secondary school discharged this 
function but as the social and economic 
conditions made more formal schooling de- 
sirable, either simply as a maturing experi- 
ence or as a means of better civic and voca- 
tional education, it was inevitable that, for 
many students, these functions should be 
performed by an extension of common 
schooling. 

“Furthermore, the American technological 
economy requires many persons trained at 


an intermediate level—not full-fledged en- 
gineers or scientists but high-level techni- 
cians or semiprofessionals. This has neces- 
sitated the upgrading of industrial per- 
sonnel either by more advanced technical, 
scientific, and managerial training or by ad- 
vanced general education. 

“No unit of American higher education is 
expected to serve such a diversity of pur- 
poses, to provide such a variety of educa- 
tional instruments, or to distribute students 
among so many types of educational pro- 
grams as the junior college.” 

To delve a bit more into the problem it 
is necessary to recognize two terms used 
constantly in any discussion of junior col- 
leges. They are “terminal student” and 
“transfer student.’”’ The terminal student is 
one entering a junior college for no more 
than the college’s 2 years. He is not expected 
to go on to a senior institution and his 
studies are expected to be of practical or 
occupational nature. The transfer student 
is one who expects, or perhaps just hopes, 
to go on to the traditional 4-year college or 
university. 

The transfer student must, on numbers 
alone, tend to dominate the programs of 
many junior colleges. A recent survey in- 
dicated two-thirds of the full-time students 
entering junior college elected the transfer 
program. One reason is this is the prestige 
program, as is the college preparatory course 
in high school. 

Actually, only about one-third of the stu- 
dents entering junior college go on to a sen- 
ior institution so that, to swing the figures 
around, two-thirds of those entering can be 
expected to finish their formal higher educa- 
tion at the junior college level, despite the 
preponderant number entering as transfers. 

Involved in this, of course, is the question 
of what might be called transfer potential. 
A California study indicated that only 11.4 
percent of the graduates of California high 
schools in 1955 were eligible to enter the 
University of California and that 56.4 per- 
cent did not meet the entrance requirements 
of either the university or the State col- 
leges. 

Late last year 34 representatives of indus- 
try, government, and education met to dis- 
cuss the future role of the junior college. 
They paid especial attention to the newer 
concept of the community college, with its 
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comprehensive program for transfer and 
terminal students, for adult education and 
for general community service, such as 
special lecture series, and the like. 

In its report this group emphasized the 
need for training tied to future occupations 
rather than the 4-year college. One of its 
conclusions was: “There should be no ques- 
tion concerning the responsibility on the 
part of the 2-year college to prepare tech- 
nicians. Since technicians perform complex 
tasks, they must have the understanding 
and ability to apply technical knowledge 
in support of professional people such as 
engineers and scientists. In general, occupa- 
tional education is being upgraded. 

“Those responsible for 2-year colleges must 
study continuously the occupational re- 
quirements of society with emphasis on the 
local community situation. Rapid advances 
in technology and automation have im- 
portant applications for new technical and 
professional jobs.” 

An example of the attention paid to this 
phase of the junior college program is seen 
in a study being made in California by the 
Pasadena-San Gabriel (Junior College) Val- 


\ ley Area. One facet of the study was a survey 


of vocational-technical needs—in common 
terms, the technical occupations—in the 
Pasadena-San Gabriel area. 

This is in line with a general goal of meet- 
ing the demand for particular subjects in 
any community—and it also reflects the 
intense concern for expanding the teaching 
of mathematics and scientific subjects. 

Trade unions have an obvious interest in 
these developments from the standpoint of 
insuring that the vital practical experience 
developed through tested apprenticeship 
systems is appreciated in reaching a balance 
with the new academic approach. 

There is considerable discussion in the 
junior college literature about the impact 
of automation on the skills required of future 
workers and certainly this is one aspect of 
junior college education in which the trade 
union movement has a prime interest. Dr. 
Charles C. Killingsworth of Michigan State 
University is one who has cast doubt on the 
assumption that automation will require 
massive upgrading of the labor force directly 
affected. 

What with “terminal” and “transfer” pro- 
grams, with the need to be responsive to 
community needs and demands, with the 
tugs and hauls between so-called general 
and technological education and, overall, 
with the lack of identification as an “in- 
between” in the educational structure, it is 
no wonder the public has, relatively speak- 
ing, remained unaware of the problems of 
the junior college. 

But the increasing numbers of communi- 
ties now studying the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a junior or community college in 
their midst indicates the junior college is on 
its way toward general recognition. 

And that general recognition would appear 
to be based on the proposition that the 
high school should not be the formal end 
of education for thousands of students who 
cannot, for one reason or another, contem- 
plate going on to college. 

In this sense, it is genuinely a “progres- 
sive’ movement. Practically speaking, one 
of the great achievements of the junior col- 
lege is encompassed in the junior college 
administrator’s favorite word—“motivation.” 

Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, cites the case of the Chipola 
Junior College in Jackson County, Fla. He 
says: 

“At the time the junior college was es- 
tablished in 1947 only 7 percent of the high 
school graduates in that county enrolled 
in college. In 1959, 12 years later, 52 per- 
cent of the high school graduates began col- 
lege careers. About 7 percent attended in- 
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stitutions outside the county. The rest en- 
rolled at Chipola Junior College. 

“It is quite clear that a high percentage 
would not have begun college work at all 
if it had not been for the existence of the 
junior college. This story is being repeated 
throughout the country where similar op- 
portunities are available.” 


You and the Cold War—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


QF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
several days now I have been inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the respec- 
tive articles of a series prepared by the 
Chicago Daily News titled “You and the 
Cold War.” 

Following is the sixth article in this 
penetrating series which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on June 16. 

Today’s article was written by Mr. 
Gerry Robichaud, who is a member of 
the famous Chicago Daily News foreign 
service now stationed in Mexico City. I 
have known Mr. Robichaud for many 
years and know personally of his out- 
standing knowledge of South America. 

Mr. Robichaud has been an outstand- 
ing journalist for many years, and I 
commend his article to all of my col- 
leagues with the assurance that his 
graphic grasp of the problems confront- 
ing us in Latin America can be of ex- 
treme value toward a better understand- 
ing of these problems to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, the sixth article in this 
series follows: 

You AND THE COLD Wark: Wuy LATINS SwING 
TO Rep OrBIT—UNITED STATES, Castro BoTH 
Get BLAME AS COMMUNISM GAINS GROUND 

(By Gerry Robichaud) 

Mexico Crry.—A single, highly dramatic 
event plunged a reluctant Latin America 
deep into the icy waters of the cold war. 
The event was Fidel Castro’s delivery of his 
revolutionary Cuban regime into the Com- 
munist orbit. 

The pity of it is the inability of Uncle 
Sam, in all the years that preceded Fidel, to 
erect effective safeguards against this or 
any other sort of Soviet cold war triumph 
so close to home. 

Where did we Americans fail? 

There were some things we could have 
done to better our position in Latin Amer- 
ica and there were some things we couldn’t 
do. 

We must remember that our difficulties in 
Latin America antedate the cold war. Some 
differences between us and our, southern 
neighbors have roots more than a century 
old. 

These difficulties represent not only the 
normal economic, political and social differ- 
ences that arise among nations. On the 
part of the Latinos, at least, they also re- 
fiect psychological complexes having to do 
with the poor man’s attitude toward his rich 
neighbor. 

What the emergence of the cold war made 
possible was the aggravation of existing 
United States-Latin American differences 
and their exploitation by Communist agita- 
tors, ultranationalists and, more lately, those 
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followers of Castro who do not fancy them- 
selves as Communists. 

It would be a mistake, however, to attrib- 
ute to the Communists and their henchmen 
full credit for such successes as they have 
scored in Latin America. 

Part of what they have won they won 
by default. They were able to make gains 
because there were financial and moral limits 
beyond which we could not go to better 
ourselves. 


LATINOS RESENT BILLIONS TO EUROPE 


As the cold war began, the United States 
first had to concentrate on the rehabilita- 
tion of Western E urope. 

Billions of dollars were poured into the 
effort, while mere millions trickled down to 
the proud Latinos. They asked: “How can 
Uncle Sam spend billions rebuilding the 
enemy country of Germany and do so little 
for his friends in Latin America?” 

They forgot that primarily we were ful- 
filling our moral obligations to our prin- 
cipal wartime allies, Britain and France. 
They also conveniently refused to recognize 
that it was far better for the peace of the 
world to have Western Germany in the 
Western camp than in the Communist one. 

Latin America anguish knew no bounds 
when USS. billions began going to the Far 
East (How could we be so generous with our 
former enemies, the Japanese?) and then 
to southeast Asia and the Middle East. 
Latin America was on the tail end of the 
gravy train, and it hurt—not only the 
Latinos but Uncle Sam as well. 

Out of the total foreign grants dispensed 
by the United States, Latin America got 
slightly less than 344 percent. 

The other side of the coin is that by help- 
ing rebuild the industrial nations of Europe 
and Japan, Uncle Sam created new postwar 
buyers for Latin American commodities. But 
the Latins would have preferred the honor 
of getting some of the loot more directly. 


WANTED MACHINERY, COULDN'T GET IT 


Another thing that hurt was that the ac- 
cumulation of capital in Latin America, re- 
sulting from the sale of raw materials to the 
United States during World War II, meant 
little or nothing when the war ended. 

The industrial machinery and other US. 
materials that the Latinos wanted to buy 
to diversify their economics—all too often 
based on the whims of one-crop production— 
couldn't be had. 

They were in short supply in the United 
States, and priorities went to U.S. customers 
first, and European buyers second. 

Worst of all, when the needed machinery 
and goods were in plentiful supply once 
more, the accumulated Latin American dol- 
lar reserves had shrunk pitifully in value— 
because of U.S. inflation. It was the last 
straw. 

Where did we fail? Hindsight now tells 
us that we certainly should have been more 
generous with our Latin American neigh- 
bors—through a more equitable distribution 
of available foreign aid funds or through 
the appropriation of more money. 

But there were financial limits beyond 
which we could not go at the time, and quick 
judgments had to be made on the allocation 
of available funds which at the time seemed 
to be the right ones. 

Obviously, there were some errors of judg- 
ment, but then there always are. Probably 
the US. taxpayer should have been squeezed 
more than he was, but was he prepared to 
stand for it in those pre-Castro days? Again 
probably, the answer was, “No.” 


OUR GREATEST ERROR: SOCIAL BLINDNESS 


But the differences between Uncle Sam 
and the Latinos are not only financial. They 
involve human elements as well. 

One of the greatest sources of antagonism 
was the curt and cavalier air with which 
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US. officials brushed off their Latin American 
counterparts when the latter were present- 
ing proposals to help ease the plight of their 
troubled countries. 

One of the worst offenders was the late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
brusquely declined on one occasion that 
Latin America had no priority on US. 
aid. 

Our greatest failure, however, was some- 
thing else again. It was the absolute blind- 
ness of our policymakers in the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations to the depth and 
determination of the revolutionary social 
movements in so many Latin American 
countries. 

We flirted with or wooed such dictators as 
Juan Peron, of Argentina; Marcos Perez 
Jimenez, of Venezuela; Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
of Colombia; Pulgencio Bastista, of Cuba; 
and the late Anastasio Somoza, of Nicaragua. 

While we were doing so, the revolutionary 
social movements were gaining followers and 
strength. But without our aid and, some- 
times it seemed, our knowledge. 

To most Latin Americans, the vast major- 
ity of them hungry, sick, illiterate, and ill 
housed, it seemed that we were on the side 
of the privileged wealthy few against the 
poverty-stricken many. 

Where men like President Romulo Betan- 
court, of Venezuela and Alberto Lieras of 
Colombia were unable to move in to guide 
these revolutionary movements along demo- 
cratic lines, the Communists and the Fidel 
Castros moved in to guide them their way. 

There is still only one Fidel—but if we do 
not change our ways, emphatically and 
quickly, can anyone in Washington guarantee 
that there will not be several more? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 





Soviet Treaty Record: 50 Violations Since 
1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June 18, 1961 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune appears an article writ- 
ten by Marguerite Higgins, showing tre- 
mendous research work on her part con- 
taining the record of Communist hypoc- 
risy by showing at least 50 treaty 
violations by the Soviet Union since 1918. 

The article of Miss Higgins is one 
“Lest We Forget,” that should be read 
and more—remembered, by everyone. 

The article clearly shows and refreshes 
our memory, which so many wish to for- 
get, that this word and solemn prom- 
ises of the Kremlin is meaningless— 
given at a particular time when Soviet 
expediency requires it, and broken or 
violated when Soviet expediency calls for 
the same. 

Miss Higgins has done a great service 
in her research and compilation of the 
Soviet’s broken promises. 

In my remarks, I include the dynamic 
article prepared and written by Mar- 
guerite Higgins: 

For “tHE Goop or HuMANITY”—SOVIET 
TREATY RECORD: 50 VIOLATIONS SINCE 1918 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—*“Yes, of course, we 
are violating the treaty. We have already 
violated it 30 or 40 times.” (V. I. Lenin, 
speaking in March 1918, of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk.) 

This earliest example of how not to let 
treaty-busting trouble a good Communist 
conscience has been followed down the years 
by all of Lenin’s heirs, including Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. All have justified their 
position by saying in effect, “when we bust 
a tteaty, it’s for the good of humanity.” 

Of 50 violations of international treaties 
recorded by the Department of State with 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which ended 
Russia’s war with Germany, the following are 
the chief ones: 

In 1928, the Soviet Union became a signa- 
tory to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy. But 
a year later Russia invaded Manchuria to 
regain control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road, confiscated by the National Chinese 
Government. 





COMINTERN’S WAR 


In 1933, the Russians signed the Litvinov 
agreements in return for American recogni- 
tion, promising to “prevent any activity seek- 
ing to use force to bring about change in 
the United States.” But the Comintern, 
based in Russia, continued its activities in 
the United States. For a decade, having as 
its public policy “the struggle by all available 
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means, including armed forces, for the over- 
throw of the international bourgeoisie.” 


In 1932 Russia signed a nonaggression pact 
with Poland, and reaffirmed it in 1938. In 
1939, the Russians in joint action with the 
Nazis, seized half of Poland, saying: “The 
Polish state has virtually ceased to exist. 
Treaties concluded between the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland have thereby lost their validity.” 

In 1932, Russia signed a nonaggression 
pact with Finland. On November 28, 1939, 
Russia announced the abrogation of its non- 
aggression pact and the next day attacked 
Finland. 


In 1939, in a speech to the Supreme So- 
viet, Foreign Minister Molotov reaffirmed 
mutual assistance pacts with the Baltic 
States, adding: “The nonsensical talk about 
the Sovietization of the Baltic countries is 
only to the interest of our common enemies.” 
In June and July, 1940, the three were in- 
corporated against their will into the 
USSR. 

VIOLATIONS IN IRAN 


By the Tripartite Treaty of 1942, concluded 
among Britain, the Soviet Union, and Iran, 
Allied troops were to be stationed in the 
Middie East country on condition that “the 
forces shall be withdrawn from Iranian ter- 
ritory not later than 6 months after all 
hostilities * * *.” But in the fall of 1945, 
Communists supported by Red army troops 
took over in Azerbaijan. Their leader, the 
Iranian Communist Pishevari, broadcast his 
thanks to the Red army for assistance in 
preventing the Iranian Army from reaching 
the scene. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


In May 1942, Russia and the United King- 
dom signed a 20-year treaty of alliance and 
postwar collaboration. The Soviet Union 
abrogated this treaty unilaterally in 1955. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 


France and the U.S.S.R. signed a 20-year 
friendship pact in 1944. The Soviet Union 
abrogated it in 1955. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


At the Yalta Conference of the US.S.R., 
Britain, and the United States in 1945, 
Russia agreed that liberated East Europe 
would be assisted to “the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of gov- 
ernments responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple.” But in fact the Red army was used to 
establish Communist dictatorships in the en- 
tire area. 


GERMANY 


In the Potsdam protocol of August 1, 1945, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United 
States agreed that in Germany * * * “all 
democratic political parties with rights of 
assembly and of public discussion shall be 
allowed and encouraged throughout Ger- 


many * * *. Freedom of speech, press, and 
religion shall be permitted * * *.” But in 
October, 1949, the Communist “German 


Democratic Republic” was set up in the 
Eastern zone by Soviet order without prior 
discussion or free elections. 

GERMANY’S EASTERN FRONTIERS 


At Potsdam, it was agreed that * * * “the 
final delimination of the western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement.” 
But on July 6, 1950, an agreement was signed 
by the Soviet-controlled regime of Poland 
and East Germany fixing the Oder-Neisse 


line as the definitive frontier of East Ger- 
many. . 


CONTROL OF BERLIN 


At a Foreign Ministers-meeting in Septem- 
ber 1944, the Soviet Union, United States, 
and Britain signed protocols on the occupa- 
tion of Germany which agreed, with regard 
to Berlin: “An inter-Allied governing au- 
thority consisting of four commandants, one 
from each power, shall be established to di- 
rect jointly the administration of the 
Greater Berlin area.” On June 16, 1948. the 
Soviet representatives walked out of the 
kommandatura and 10 days later imposed a 
total blockade of Berlin. 


AGREEMENTS ENDING THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 


In 1949, in agreements reached in New 
York and confirmed by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in Paris, the Soviet Union 
agreed that the occupation authorities, each 
in his own zone, “will have an obligation 
to take measures to insure the normal func- 
tioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
road transport, as regards the movement of 
persons and goods and communications be- 
tween the Eastern Zone-and the Western 
Zones and in regard to transit between the 
zones and Berlin,” 

But in point of fact, the Russians have 
gradually and unilaterally imposed changes 
and certain—though, as yet, limited re- 
strictions on movement of traffic to Berlin. 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 1955 


In the final Geneva communique, the 
chiefs of state of the United States, the 
US.S.R., France and the United Kingdom 
agreed: “The heads of government recogniz- 
ing their common responsibility for the set- 
tlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany have agreed that 
the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by free elec- 
tions shall be carried out in conformity with 
the national interests of the German people 
and in the interests of European security.” 

But on November 8 the same year, Foreign 
Minister Molotov went back on this pledge, 
saying, “such a mechanical merger of the two 
parts of Germany by means of so-called free 
elections could lead to the violation of the 
vital interests of the German Democratic Re- 
public to which one cannot agree.”’ 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 


On November 27, 1958, the Soviet Union 
notified the United States that it regarded 
the Foreign Ministers’ agreements on Ger- 
many of September, 1944, as “null and void.” 
It announced that it intended to turn over 
its functions within Berlin and in regard to 
access to the city to the German Democratic 
Republic. A 6-month time limit was given. 
It was later extended to 18 months and then, 
at Camp David, the time limit was lifted by 
Premier Khrushchev as a result of his con- 
versations with President Eisenhower. An- 
other time limit was imposed this week 
when Mr. Khrushchev, in a fireside chat, said 
that a peace settlement in Germany had to 
be accomplished by December 31. 

CHINA 

In a treaty of friendship and alliance of 
August 14, 1945, the U.S.S.R. agreed “to ren- 
der to China moral support and aid, such 
support and aid to be entirely given to the 
national government as the central govern- 
ment of China.” Instead, the Soviet Union 
removed from Manchuria assets valued at 
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$800 million. It also gave to the Chinese 
Communists extensive stocks of Japanese 
arms and other equipment. 

THE 1954 GENEVA CONFERENCE ON INDOCHINA 


At this conference, the Russians agreed, 
among other things, to a free and independ- 
ent Laos. It was also agreed that a three- 
nation International Control Commission 
composed of Canada, India, and Poland 
should carry on inspections in Laos, North 
Vietnam, and South Vietnam to make sure 
that the peace was kept. In point of fact, 
the Communist regime of North Vietnam 
would not let the control commission oper- 
ate, even barring its plane from landing at 
Hanoi. In Laos since last fall, the Russians 
have been openly furnishing arms and in- 
structors to the rebel Communist forces dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of the Lao Govern- 
ment. 

KOREA 


At the conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow in December 1945, the Soviet Union, 
together with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, agreed to the establishment 
of a free and independent Korea. The re- 
pert of the conference, dated December 27, 
1945, said that “with a view to the reestab- 
lishment of Korea as an independent state 
there should be established a provisional 
democratic Korean Government.” 

From the beginning the Soviet Union 
thwarted this by refusing to recognize as 
democratic any political parties not under 
Soviet control and refusing the United Na- 
tions the right to supervise elections in 
North Korea. In June 1950, North Koreans 
armed and trained by Russia and in some 
cases born and reared in Russia, attacked 
southward. After the truce in Korea, United 
States charges of Communist violations were 
so numerous as to fill five pages, single 
space, of testimony before a Senate com- 
mittee studying Soviet political agreements. 

On October 30, 1956, the Soviet Govern- 
ment publiely preclaimed: 

“Having in mind that the further presence 
of Soviet troops could aggravate the situa- 
tion, the Soviet Government has given its 
military units from the city of Bud- 

t ss RS 

On October 31, the Soviet army began 
sending reinforcements into Hungary. On 
November 3, 1956, on the pretext of negoti- 
ating the withdrawal of Soviet troops, Soviet 
authorities arrested the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives led by Col. Pal Maleter, who had 
been sent to carry out the negotiations. 
This was the beginning of the end of the 
Hungarian revolt. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, many elo- 
quent words have been spoken about the 
remarkable career of our beloved and 
distinguished Speaker, SAM RAyYBURN. 
Wonderful tributes have been paid to 
this great American. I wholeheartedly 
agree with all that has been said and 
done to honor Mr. Sam. But I would 
like to say something about a very spe- 
cial attribute of this gentle person. 
Speaker Raysurn has something far 
greater than the longest service as 
Speaker of the House. He has something 
far more valuable than a distinguished 
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career as a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives and the author of far- 
reaching legislation which has been of 
inestimable value to the people of our 
country. 

Mr. Sam has the most cherished pos- 
session any human being could possibly 
have. He has something money cannot 
buy, health cannot assure, his family or 
friends cannot give. Speaker RAYBURN 
has won for himself and by himself, 
with the aid and grace of God alone, 
perfect tranquillity and peace of soul. 
He has told me on several occasions that 
he loves all people, feels unkindly toward 
none, that he is at complete peace with 
God. 

By fidelity to duty, kindness to all, and 
a life-long earnest endeavor in his daily 
conduct to abide by the Golden Rule, 
this sincerely humble man has come to 
that perfection of spirit that is an in- 
spiration to all who are privileged to 
know him. What greater blessing could 
come to anyone? 

And this calls to mind the words of 
Thoreau in his poem “Inspiration”: 


Fame cannot tempt the bard 
Who’s famous with his God, 
Nor laurel him reward 
Who hath his Maker’s nod. 


Congratulations, Mr. Sam. 





Secret Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
private talks of Roosevelt and Stalin 
were at great cost to the free world and 
President Kennedy’s reluctance to make 
known to the American people the sub- 
jects of his own private conference with 
Khrushchev brings forth the specter of 
a twice-told tale. 


David Lawrence discusses this pre- 
carious situation in his article, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune this morning: 


Dip KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV EMULATE ROOSE- 
VELT-STALIN? 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—A shameful chap- 
ter in American history now has been re- 
vealed after 17 years of secrecy. Documents 
just published by the State Department show 
that a President of the United States went 
to a summit conference during World War II 
and made a deal with the Communist dicta- 
tor—Josef Stalin—whereby much of Poland's 
territory was deliberately conceded to Russia 
and the way was paved for similar deals that 
permitted the Communists to grab small 
countries. 


What was even worse, a President of the 
United States told a foreign ruler that his 
own decisions were related to a fear he might 
not retain a bloc of votes of American 
citizens of Polish extraction and that, for this 
reason, the deal had to be Kept secret—at 
least until a presidential election was over. 
Actually, these facts have not been disclosed 
until now. 
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DISREGARDED CONSTITUTION 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, was the 
President of the United States who partici- 
pated in these secret negotiations in 1943 at 
Teheran (Iran). He disregarded the rule of 
the Constitution which says that the Chief 
Executive “shall have power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.’’ 

It is out of this clause in the Constitution 
that a President derives his power to conduct 
foreign policy. The right to make tempo- 
rary agreements or understandings directly 
related to the military conduct of a war has 
never been questioned, but any pact which 
is as far reaching as a division of territory 
after a war certainly comes within the cate- 
gory of a treaty. The Senate should have 
been consulted. 


TO SATISFY RUSSIA 


The carving up of territory—utterly disre- 
garding the wishes of the people and their 
future opportunities for self-government—is 
something associated usually with the abso- 
lute monarch. A President of the United 
States is supposed to be the champion of 
freedom and of the self-determination of 
peoples. The Polish people didn’t start 
World War II. On the contrary, it was Hit- 
ler’s attack on Poland that drew Britain into 
the conflict. Yet President Roosevelt was 
later a party to the partitioning of Poland so 
as to satisfy Communist Russia, which had 
seized a large part of Poland in 1939 while a 
partner of Hitler. 

It might be asked why a Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington today makes 
public hitherto undisclosed documents that 
reflect so gravely on the conduct of foreign 
policy by a previous Democratic administra- 
tion. 

SAYS EISENHOWER HAD COPY 


The reason may be inferred from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch of February 17 last 
quoting from an exclusive story in the New 
York Daily News which stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, on leaving the White 
House, took with him proof sheets of the 
papers on the Teheran conference. The 
article said that Republican leaders, who had 
conferred with Mr. Eisenhower asked him to 
keep a copy of the papers indefinitely to see 
whether they would be withheld or released 
in part by the State Department. So ap- 
parently the Kennedy administration had 
no Choice but to give them in full to the 
press. 

Much of the Teheran story has been told 
over the years, but never have the American 
people learned the details of the secret deal 
between President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Stalin. It so happens that Charles E. Boh- 
len, who at the time was first secretary to 
the American Embassy in Moscow and acted 
as interpreter for Mr. Roosevelt, accompanied 
President Kennedy at his recent conference 
in Vienna with Nikita Khrushchev. 

The State Department’s published record— 
based on Mr. Bohlen’s extensive notes—now 
shows Mr. Roosevelt discussing the Polish 
question in a private talk with Marshal 
Stalin on December 1, 1943, as follows: 

“The President said he had asked Marshal 
Stalin to come to see him as he wished to 
discuss a matter briefly and frankly. He 
said it referred to internal American poli- 
tics. He said that we had an election in 
1944 and that while personally he did not 
wish to run again, if the war was still in 
progress, he might have to. He added that 
there were in the United States from 6 to 7 
million Americans of Polish extraction, and 
as a practical man, he did not wish to lose 
their vote. 

COULD NOT TAKE PART 


“He (the President) said personally he 
agreed with the views of Marshal Stalin as to 
the necessity of the restoration of a Polish 
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state but would like to see the eastern bor- 
der moved further to the west and the west- 
ern border moved even to the River Oder. 
He hoped, however, that the Marshal would 
understand that for political reasons out- 
lined above, he could not participate in any 
decision here in Teheran or even next winter 
on this subject, and that he could not pub- 
licly ta’’e part in any such arrangement at 
the present time. 

“Marshal Stalin replied that now the 
Presiden* explained, he had understood. 

“The President went on to say that there 
were a number of persons of Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian origin in that order, 
in the United States. He said that he fully 
realized the three Baltic republics had, in 
history and again more recently, been a part 
of Russia and added jokingly that when the 
Soviet armies reoccupied these areas he did 
not intend to go to war with the Soviet 
Union on this point.” 


LIKE ROOSEVELT? 


Thus did an American President lend his 
power and influence to the formation of the 
present bloc of satellit® states in Eastern 
Europe. Recently some enthusiastic admir- 
ers of President Kennedy have been saying 
that he is very much like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. One wonders whether, after Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s secret conference alone with Nikita 
Khrushchev in Vienna, the comparison will 
someday be pressed by Republicans instead 
of by Democrats. 





Calm, Factual, Unemotional Presentation 
of Facts on Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a column by Walter 
Lippmann which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 15, 1961, and which 
I believe to be one of the finest exposi- 
tions of the problems besetting our 
schools and what we can do about those 
problems that has appeared anywhere to 
date. 

Mr. Speaker, when a subject generates 
as much controversy and heated argu- 
ment as has the School Assistance Act of 
1961—and this not so much because of 
the subject itself as because of side is- 
sues that have become entangled with 
it—I believe a column of the kind Mr. 
Lippmann has written in his objective 
and dispassionate style deserves wide 
and careful reading. I specifically call 
attention to two paragraphs which seem 
to be key paragraphs to the whole issue: 

It is often said by skeptics and by oppo- 
nents that there is too much emphasis on 
money, and that what ails American edu- 
cation is not so much poverty as mediocrity. 
This might be described as a profound half- 
truth. It is true that a good educational 
system requires a lot more than money. It 
requires, in fact, a rising standard of intel- 
lectual interest and of moral purpose in the 
whole community. But it is also true that 
without money, without much more money, 
without at least twice as much money as is 
now spent on public education, the intel- 
lectual and moral standards of our schools 
will deteriorate in years to come. For with 
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the enormous increase in the school popula- 
tion which is just ahead, the money now 
available will not pay for enough school- 
rooms and enough qualified schoolteachers. 


And then: 


We are nevertheless confronted with a 
condition which cannot be wished away by 
ignoring it. The fact is that most of the 
States and localities cannot raise enough 
money to provide the public education which 
must be provided in the years ahead of us. 
In the past 10 years the States and localities 
have made a mighty effort. They have 
tripled their expenditure on public education 
from $5.8 billion in 1950 to $15.3 billion in 
1960. 


The following column by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled ‘“The School Bill,” is well 
worth the reading by everyone inter- 
ested in education in the United States. 
I especially commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

THE ScHOOL BILL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


After foreign aid, the most urgent business 
before Congress is the bill known as the 
School Assistance Act of 1961. The Senate 
passed the administration bill on May 25 by 
a vote of 49 to 34. This bill authorizes for 
a period of 3 years the payment of $850 mil- 
lion a year in grants to the States for the 
construction of public schools, for payment 
of teachers’ salaries, for operating, and main- 
tenance costs. The funds are to be allocated 
among the States in proportion to the num- 
ber of children of school age weighted by an 
equalization formula based on personal in- 
come per child of school age in each State. 
The Federal Government would then be pay- 
ing about 10 percent, instead of 5 percent as 
now, of the Nation’s bill for public school 
education. 


In the House, a bill authorizing substan- 
tially the same amount and kind of aid has 
been voted by the committee, and will pre- 
sumably come to the floor during the last 
week of June. 


In order to arrive at this point the admin- 
istration has had to unravel the tangled 
question, raised by the Catholic hierarchy 
at the beginning of March, whether Congress 
could give aid to the public schools without 
providing some kind of aid for the parochial 
schools. President Kennedy’s view has been 
that it is unconstitutional for the Federal 
Government to give to the parochial schools 
the same kind of aid it proposes to give to 
the public schools. The hierarchy did not 
deny this. But it argued that it would be 
constitutional to authorize not grants, as to 
the public schools, but loans over a long 
term and at low interest rates, and that this 
be done in the same legislation which 
makes grants to the public schools. 

The administration response was that the 
public school aid issue should not be con- 
fused by linking it inseparably with private 
school loans. If the Congress later chose to 
provide loans to private schools in separate 
legislation, well and good; its constitution- 
ality could be tested in the Supreme Court. 
The administration went so far as to provide 
the Senate education subcommittee with a 
memorandum of law concerning the consti- 
tutionality of various forms of aid to private 
schools. Grants and loans for general pur- 
pose “across the board” and tuition payments 
for all church school pupils would be clearly 
unconstitutional, it said. But it is probably 
possible, according to the memorandum, to 
grant loans to private schools for special 
national purposes, as in the National Defense 
Education Act, without constitutional ob- 
jections. This memorandum pointed the 
way to the present plan to give aid for special 
purposes to private schools through expan- 
sion of the National Defense Education Act. 
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This was, it seems to me, the right course 
to take. It would be a grave matter, divisive 
in its effect throughout the Nation, if Con- 
gress were prevented from voting aid to the 
public schools unless it also voted aid to the 
parochial schools. Speaker Rayburn was 
surely right in his insistence last week that 
the original priorities be kept, that public 
school aid be considered before the question 
of limited aid to parochial schools. 

On the other hand, the 5 million children 
in the parochial schools are just as impor- 
tant to the Nation as any other children. If, 
as has been made clear in an admirable series 
of articles by Terry Ferrer in the New York 
Herald.Tribune, the parochial schools are in 
serious financial trouble, anything that can 
be done to help them which does not violate 
the constitutional principle of separation of 
church and state should be done. 

It is often said by skeptics and by oppo- 
nents that there is too much emphasis on 
money, and that what ails American educa- 
tion is not so much poverty as mediocrity. 
This might be described as a profound half- 
truth. It is true that a good educational 
system requires a lot more than money. It 
requires, in fact, a rising standard of intel- 
lectual interest and of moral purpose in the 
whole community. But it is also true that 
without money, without much more money, 
without at least twice as much money as is 
now spent on public education, the intellec- 
tual and moral standards of our schools will 
deteriorate in years to come. For with the 
enormous increase in the school population 
which is just ahead, the money now available 
will not pay for enough schoolrooms and 
enough qualified schoolteachers. 

The most important and the most appeal- 
ing point raised by the opponents of school 
aid is that education is a matter that belongs 
to the States and to the localities. There is 
no doubt of this. None of the supporters of 
the administration bill denies that education 
belongs to the States and localities, and 
there is nothing in the bill which impairs 
in any degree their control of the schools, 
their power to build them, their power to 
decide what shall be taught in them, their 
power to choose the men and women who 
shall teach in them. 

With this principle undisputed, we are 
nevertheless confronted with a condition 
which cannot be wished away by ignoring it. 
The fact is that most of the States and 
localities cannot raise enough money to pro- 
vide the public education which must be 
provided in the years ahead of us. In the 
past 10 years the States and localities have 
made a mighty effort. They have tripled 
their expenditure on public education from 
$5.8 billion in 1950 to $15.3 billion in 1960. 

They cannot do what has to be done in 
the next 10 years, which at a conservative 
estimate is to raise the expenditure on edu- 
cation to $30 billion a year. Why not? Be- 
cause the demands on State and localities 
have caused them to tax and to borrow at 
rates which cannot be raised much further. 
Besides the schools, they have gigantic bur- 
dens of pubiic improvements made necessary 
by the growth of cities. In the postwar years 
State and local tax revenues have tripled 
and their debt has quadrupled. Further- 
more, even prosperous States and localities 
are prevented from utilizing fully their tax- 
paying ability by a host of administrative, 
jurisdictional and political factors. 

Federal tax revenues on the other hand 
have less than doubled since the war and 
Federal indebtedness has risen only 6 per- 
cent, representing a decreased proportion of 
our gross national product. The Federal 
Government has vast tax-gathering advan- 
tages: broad geographic distribution, free- 
dom from fear of migration of people or 
industry, more efficient and better financed 
tax administration. The fiscal machinery 
of the Federal Government is such that given 
an adequate recovery and adequate eco- 
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nomic growth, it can quite effectively and 
painlessly provide aid to the public schools, 

The essence of the bill now before Con- 
gress is that it brings to the support of public 
education in America the fiscal powers of 
the Federal Government. Only if this is 
done can public education in America look 
to the future with hope. 





Judgment Passed on Political Bench 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK is 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


\ Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the executive now 
has the power to appoint approximately 
100 Federal judges, the largest and juici- 
est piece of political patronage ever to 
come into being since the founding of 
the Republic, and in view of the fact 
that the result of this rich patronage is 
already evident in the actions of the 
87th Congress, it may be well for us to 
search our minds and hearts as to what 
we demand and want from a Federal, or 
any other kind, of judge. 

The following article by Mr. George 
Sokolsky gives us the answer to this ques- 
tion. Certainly the judiciary, as a co- 
equal branch of Government, should be 
outside of politics, and certainly it is 
nothing of the kind: 

JUDGMENT PASSED ON POLITICAL BENCH 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Political parties in the United States, exist 
on patronage. That is the payoff for ringing 
doorbells, climbing stairs, writing speeches, 
sitting on platforms, going to dinners, wakes, 
bar mitzvahs, and similar so-called affairs. 
It all ends up in patronage. 

So the lawyer becomes a judge, and after 
he has become a judge, he seeks a higher 
‘court for himself or maybe a more important 
position publicitywise. When there is a 
political affair, there is often a table of Judges 
who remain politicians even after they don 
the black robe, which seems to me bad man- 
ners although it is customary. Judges and 
lawyers fraternize and there is no distinction 
really between a county judge and a Federal 
judge although the latter give themselves 
airs which are without foundation. 

Of course, there are distinguished jurists 
whom all men respect and who elevate them- 
selves by conduct and learning above the 
generality. Such men stand out as distin- 
guished from the political judge who toadies 
to those who might help him along the line 
of fame. 

Frank Hogan, the district attorney of New 
York County, has taken his office out of 
politics by obtaining the nomination of the 
three parties, which neutralizes the patron- 
age-demanding rights of any one party. How 
long it will be possible to keep the district 
attorney’s office nonpolitical is a matter of 
personality. Frank Hogan set it up that way 
after he succeeded Thomas E. Dewey. He has 
remained more aloof from partisan politics 
than is usual in public life. He is compe- 
tent and his office has been without scandal 
during the 20 years he has held this office. 

At any rate, this quasi-judicial office has 
been managed without excessive publicity. 
Some district attorneys and judges are com- 
pulsive publicity seekers who must see their 
Photographs in newspapers lest their wives 
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and children forget who they are. Some of 
them regard each decision as earth-shaking 
and worthy of front-page notice. They have 
sacrificed valuable law practices in order to 
get the honors of public office and they suffer 
the pangs of the damned when they are 
passed over because the President has held a 
conference with Khrushchev or some other 
event, which in their eyes, seems minor to 
their decisions. 

A judge should remove himself from pub- 
licity and from the suspicion of seeking fav- 
ors. He should attend to his work in the 
courthouse and that should be the end of it. 
When a judge gives legal counsel, even to 
a friend, he does the wrong sort of thing. 
A judge ought to be above showing off 
that he knows more than lawyers do. It 
is too easy with the handle of judge be- 
fore one’s name to give an impression of in- 
tellectual superiority when all that is really 
involved is politics. 

The various bar associations have sought to 
improve the judiciary by having the politi- 
cians refer judicial candidates to them for 
scrutiny and acceptance. This_ really 
amounts to nothing because the judges are 
nevertheless picked by the politicians and 
lawyers in the bar associtaion do not wish 
to get in bad with judges. Some of those 
who are thus approved ought not to be by 
any standards. 

What needs to be done is to establish a 
judicial system, such as exists in Great Brit- 
ain and most mature European countries. 
Judges belong to a career. They are pro- 
moted within the judiciary. They start at 
the bottom and move upward in a service 
that is honorable and respected. They are 
not under obligations to local politicians or 
pressure groups for their positions and pro- 
motions. 

This problem grows increasingly serious 
each year. Like so many other American in- 
stitutions the courts are not held in the 
high respect in which they used to be held. 
Citizens are wondering whether many of 
those who are chosen for high judicial hon- 
ors are of the judicial temperament, or to 
be trusted not to be inclined to favor a 
friend or the associate of a friend. 

It used to be that a judge was regarded 
as almost sacrosanct. That is not true today 
even of justices of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
If we are to have a wholesome country, it is 
essential that we restore high ideals and 
noble aspirations and that respect for indi- 
viduals holding high office be strengthened. 





School Aid Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the administration presented its general 
education bill to Congress, it outlined the 
needs of the various States and justified 
the expenditure of Federal funds on the 
grounds of inequities in educational fa- 
cilities among the States. 

While it may be that such inequities 
in the distribution of educational facili- 
ties exist, we are still faced with the prob- 
lem of providing Federal funds with 
minimum interference by the Federal 
Government. 

It has been generally assumed that one 
of the major defects in any Federal aid 
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to education program is the control that 
the Federal Government must ultimately 
exercise over these funds on the very 
sound theory that to do otherwise would 
be irresponsible on the part of Congress. 

With this in mind, I have introduced 
H.R. 7352 which will provide the States 
with the same amounts of money set 
forth in the Thompson bill as recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor but wauld not require 
Federal supervision of these funds. The 
presumption is that the administration is 
concerned not with control of the schools 
but with providing the States with sup- 
plementary funds which would insure 
greater equality of educational facilities. 
This education bill, H.R. 7352, provides 
that individual State income taxpayers 
be permitted to deduct from their Fed- 
eral tax payments an amount propor- 
tionate to the State’s allotment as com- 
pared to the total individual income tax 
paid by the taxpayers within the State. 

Here is how this would work. If a 
State’s total individual income tax con- 
tribution to the Federal Government 
were $1 billion and the State’s allot- 
ment under the education bill is $30 mil- 
lion, the ratio on which the taxpayer 
would base his payment would be 3 per- 
cent. 

A taxpayer who has a total Federal 
tax obligation of $1,000 would then de- 
duct $30 from his Federal tax payment 
and would make a payment in that 
amount to the school fund of his State. 
This payment will be known as a na- 
tional education tax credit. 

The percentages are established by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue each 
year on the basis of the total funds to 
be distributed within States as related 
to the previous year’s individual income 
tax payments by State. This approach 
offers several advantages. Primarily, it 
leaves control of the funds entirely in 
the hands of the States and will re- 
move any temptation on the part of the 
Federal Government to try its hand at 
assisting the States in the planning and 
operation of their school programs. Sec- 
ondly, it will mitigate some of the con- 
stitutional questions which disturb those 
of us who are concerned with the prob- 
lems arising out of dissemination of 
Federal funds. 

Administration of the national educa- 
tion tax credit will be in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Procedures for establishing allotments 
are outlined in the bill and the Commis- 
sioner’s duties would include notifying 
individual income taxpayers of the per- 
centage amount of their national edu- 
cational tax credit and subsequently in 
notifying the States of the amounts de- 
ducted by individual income taxpayers. 

The effect is that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be permitted to make its con- 
tribution by virtue of the amounts de- 
ducted from its tax receipts and the 
States will benefit from a more equitable 
distribution of tax resources while re- 
taining complete control over their 
school systems. 

The following tables show how State 
allotments compare with the estimated 
tax contributions by States: 
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Striking Similarity Between the Methods 
Employed by the Old Roman Empire 
and the Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
interesting letter I have received from 
George J. Feldman of New York City. 

In his letter, as he stated, Mr. Feldman 
proceeds upon the theory, based on his- 
torical facts, that there is a “striking 
similarity between the methods em- 
ployed by the old Roman Empire and the 
Soviet Union.” 

As the old Roman Empire exacted bil- 
lions in booty from the countries and 
peoples it dominated, Mr. Feldman calls 
attention to similar exactions by the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Feldman’s views are worthy of 
profound consideration. 

In addition to being a prominent law- 
yer, and a profound student of history 
and of government, some years ago Mr. 
Feldman was secretary to the late US. 
Senator David I. Walsh. 

In recent years, Mr. Feldman was staff 
director and general counsel of the 
House Select Committee on Outer 
Space, of which committee I was chair- 
man. 

The basis of Mr. Feldman’s letter is 
most interesting in that it implies that 
the expanding national economy that 
the Soviet Union boasts of is not as 
great as claimed, because in its claims 
of a rapid expanding economy is the 
exactions made upon satellite nations 
and dominated peoples. 

The letter follows: 

GrEorGE J. FELDMAN, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 
New York, N.Y., June 13, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JouHNn: At one of our recent lunch- 
eons I mentioned the striking similarity be- 
tween the methods employed by the old 
Roman Empire and the Soviet Union. You 
asked me to drop you a note developing 
this idea. 

The Romans were perhaps the first to 
envision Europe as a unity. They tried to 
weld its divergent peoples and cultures into 
a huge, heterogeneous but still unified em- 
pire. They tied it together with a network 
of roads and a common language; they 
maintained law and order, and furnished the 
medium of exchange and political stability 
for prosperous commerce and industry. 
They did an impressive job for some five 
centuries. Roman power encompassed what 
is today Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, the lowlands, West Germany, 
Austria, most of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
some of southwest Russia. Under this wide 
area Roman citizens traveled freely, as did 
their goods, their money, and their ideas, 
protected by Roman legions which, though 
often composed of local mercenaries, were 
under centralized Roman command. 

The Roman Empire, was frankly dedicated 
to the acquisition of wealth and power by 
the Romans. Except for a few local quis- 
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lings who were awarded Roman citizenship 
and other privileges there was no element of 
voluntary support of the association by 
Gaul, in Briton, Iberia, and Thrace in the 
empire, most of whose inhabitants were 
slaves with little choice and no future but 
to serve their Roman masters. This iniquity 
perhaps more than anything else rotted the 
fabric of the empire. The Romans became 
richer, lazier, and more degenerate; while 
the barbarians both within and without the 
gates, lusted for the luxuries they saw but 
did not share, which they could and did 
destroy, but were unable to reproduce. 

How does this compare with what the 
Soviets have done? 

Through Machiavellian organization and 
ruthless suppression of opponents the Rus- 
sians managed to obtain billions in booty 
and reparation from western neighbors and 
then to bludgeon these groggy satellites into 
an economic association, COMECON, and a 
military alliance, the Warsaw Pact, both 
completely dominated by Moscow and used 
to further the interests of the Soviet Union. 
That this was a Roman type of integration 
by tyranny was not hard to prove. Nor is 
there any doubt after the events of East 
Germany and Hungary in 1953 and 1956, 
that the involuntary nature of Eastern Euro- 
pean integration makes it a constant threat 
to peace, unlikely, in the foreseeable future, 
to become economically or politically stable. 
It is likewise clear that such success as 
the Russians have had and are likely to 
achieve in Eastern Europe is predicated on 
continuous tension and hostility between 
East and West, and the absence of direct, 
competitive contracts between the two. 
Finally, it is clear that the Soviet Union 
and their leaders think of their popular 
democratic Europe not at all as a finished 
product, but as a stepping stone for a Com- 
munist Europe and a Communist world. 

Sincerely, 
GEoRGE J. FELDMAN. 





Agriculture Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Agriculture, of which I 
am proud to be a member, is currently 
considering the administration’s propo- 
sal on a procedure to set up programs 
for all phases of agriculture. Just re- 
cently Mr. John F. Yarbrough, the edi- 
tor of the Southeastern Poultry Times, a 
weekly newspaper serving the south- 
eastern poultry industry, appeared in 
Washington to talk to Senators and Con- 
gressmen in reference to that bill. Mr. 
Yarbrough had some unusual expe- 
riences while here and I would like to 
offer a subsequent editorial written by 
him after his visit. I think the edi- 
torial needs no added comment. 

I would also like to offer a news story 
from the same newspaper dated May 10. 
The story refers to the reception accord- 
ed the administration’s proposal in a 
meeting attended by Dr. James Ralph, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The story is also offered without further 
comment: 
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[From the Southeastern Poultry Times, May 
10, 1961] 


“LEAVE Us ALONE,’ SOUTHEASTERN GROUP 
Says To U.S. AGRICULTURE OFFICIAL 


(By John F. Yarbrough) 


ATLANTA.—"“This is the first time in history 
that they (the Department of Agriculture, 
and the administration) have cared so much 
as to even try to sell us a bill of goods. We 
appreciate their interests, but we aren’t buy- 
ing their program.” 

This poignant statement made by one of 
more than 40 Southeastern poultrymen here 
Tuesday seemed to most appropriately sum 
up the reaction of poultry industrymen to- 
ward the Kennedy-Freeman omnibus farm 
bill. 

The poultrymen had gathered to hear a 
discussion and explanation of the bill by 
Dr. James Ralph, assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Ralph spent more than 2 hours 
in his explanation and in answering ques- 
tions, but when he was through not a single 
poultryman had altered his position toward 
the farm bill. 

Opposition was almost unanimous. 


INDIGNANT OPPOSITION 


All but a very small minority of those 
present expressed indignant opposition to the 
bill. 

Dr. Ralph said the bill (H.R. 6400, S. 1643) 
is predicated upon the assumption that ag- 
ricultural industries should have the legal 
power to draft their own programs. He de- 
clared that the poultry industry has worked 
well for the consumer, “but on the other 
hand,” he added, “it has not worked so well 
for the producers.” 

Dr. Ralph declared, “You can’t repeal the 
law of supply and demand, but you can work 
with it.” He also said he believes that “the 
tools” incorporated in this bill provide a 
method for independent producers and han- 
dlers in agriculture to promote and protect 
themselves—“to prevent themselves from 
being taken over by the chainstore.” 


NO MEANS OF PROTECTION 


He added, “You don’t now have any means 
of protecting yourselves.” He defined the 
Kennedy sponsored measure as being “a con- 
servative program and not a liberal pro- 
gram.” 

FORCED TO SWITCH 


Taking issue with Dr. Ralph’s statement 
that “those farm programs have worked well 
that have been administered well,” a North 
Carolina poultryman said that many tobacco 
farmers do not believe that the “classic ex- 
ample of a working controls program in to- 
bacco” has not worked well. The poultry- 
man explained that tobacco farmers through 
their continually curtailed allotments have 
been forced to switch to poultry and other 
uncontrolled livestock in order to make a 
living. 

The Carolinian also declared that the 
model of inefficiency in agriculture is to- 
bacco. “Only within the past year or two 
have we (tobacco farmers) made any gain 
in mechanization, while uncontrolled agri- 
culture commodities such as broilers have 
made monumental strides in mechanization, 
nutrition, and breeding.” 

H. F. McCarty, a Mississippi broilerman, 
told Dr. Ralph, “The administration is say- 
ing that we need to be saved from ourselves 
when actually we are not concerned about 
even being lost.” 

One weakness which the agricultural of- 
ficial admitted was written into the bill 
is the fact that producers who are produc- 
ing a commodity such as broilers in less 
than a minimum quantity established by a 
program would in effect be allowed to expand 
up to the minimum without any further 
controls. 


Disagreeing with the official’s posed threat 
of possible action by chainstores, Charles 
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Miller, a poultryman from Piedmont, Ala., 
said, “The chains are not going to move into 
our (poultry) field unless there is a profit 
margin.” 

A Florida poultry cooperative representa- 
tive, in speaking for the owners of 750,000 
laying hens and pullets, told Dr. Ralph they 
were in favor of the bill because they be- 
lieve that production must be geared to de- 
mand for a stable market. 

CHAINS HELPFUL 


Bill Simmons, Siloam Springs, Ark., said 


that the chainstores and chainstore buyers. 


have proved to be most helpful and bene- 
ficial in many instances to the poultry in- 
dustry. 

A South Carolina turkey producer said, 
“We recognized this proposed farm program 
as a theory,” The idea may be good, he 
added, “but Kennedy thought he could work 
with Khrushchev and he thought he could 
work with Castro and both efforts have thus 
far failed. We have no reason to believe 
that this economist’s theory could possibly 
work for us.” 

Another North Carolina poultryman told 
Dr. Ralph, “The simplest thing you can do 
to a man is to leave him alone.” 

Ralph replied, “I get the point—it seems 
that the consensus here is that you don’t 
want a program.” 

[From the Southeastern Poultry Times, May 
10, 1961] 
Ir Looxs BAD FOR FREEDOM LOVERS IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Fotks: We are sure that by now you 
have seen last week’s issue of our paper and 
will have gathered the impression that we 
are in no uncertain terms disturbed by the 
events taking place in Washington relative to 
American agriculture. 

It had been our opinion in the past that 
some of our good friends writing on the 
Washington scene were at times a bit too 
caustic with regards their criticism of our 
Federal Government, elected representatives 
and gigantic governmental bureaus. We 
have changed our mind. 

Spending 4 days in Washington week be- 
fore last, we made it a point to talk with 
many Senators, Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials. We were amazed at the shift 
to the left which some of our southern stal- 
warts have made. They are reacting to the 
pressure of the new administration rather 
than to the will of the people who elected 
them and sent them up there to guard what 
small elements of freedom still remain. 

The Kennedy-Freeman omnibus farm bill 
is the most atrocious piece of legislation that 
we have ever seen. Passage of this bill will 
amount to the abdication of all rights and 
privileges for the American farmer and those 
allied industries which are a part of our agri- 
cultural structure. 

To say the least, we had some unusual ex- 
periences while in Washington. Never be- 
fore have we had a Congressman—southern 
Democrat at that—shake his fist in our face. 
Likewise, we have never before experienced 
the wrath that was visited upon us by one 
of our southern Democratic senatorial lead- 
ers. Their defense of the farm bill is not 
based’ on constructive arguments on the 
many minor and major points in the bill, 
but rather is based on inuendo, threats, and 
counter charges. 

What we don’t know about politics would 
fill most of the books that have been writ- 
ten on the subject, but we don’t accede one 
inch to them on what is right and wrong; 
on what is democratic or socialistic; on what 
is stepped in freedom or sullied by feder- 
alistic thinking. 

There is but one predominant philosophy 
espoused by the current administration. It 
is that the individual must be subservient to 
the programs and policies which the admin- 
istration deems to be in the best interest of 
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the masses; that the strong and independ- 
ent must be brought to their knees and that 
the weak, unfortunate, ignorant, indolent, 
and lazy must be supported, bolstered, and 
uplifted by Federal edict and handout. 

This philosophy does not jive with the 
history books we read during 16 years of for- 
mal education. It is not an enhancement 
or broadened and modernized viewpoint of 
the documents which are the basic law of 
our land. 

Finally, the belief that Government is and 
must be the force for uplifting the financial, 
physical, and philosophical well-being of 
the masses refutes the charges and moral 
duties which we have always believed to be 
the responsibilities of the individual who 
embraces the Christian faith. 

Giveaway government, a little bit here, 
a little bit there, something for every spe- 
cial interest group seems to be the pattern in 
Washington. We have no intention of im- 
plying that there is no need for Governbent 
action in many fields, but we are reminded 
that when we give away our freedom, the 
right to decide for ourselves what we will 
produce, when we will produce it, and all of 
the other decisions that a free citizen makes, 
then there is nothing else left to give. 

Reversing this trend is a matter that 
should be of concern to all. We hope you, 
too, will rise up in righteous indignation 


and let your Congressman and Senators 
know how you feel. 
We'll write again next week. 
Yours truly, 
J.F. Y. 





Six Hundred Teachers Who Don’t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard so much about the need for 
more teachers and the need for more 
schools—and lack of funds are said to 
create both problems. The following 
two items, both of which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on June 17, 
indicate that there are times when the 
solutions to both problems lie not with 
the Federa] Government: 

Six HuNpDRED TEACHERS WHO DON’r 
(By James J. Morisseau) 


More than 600 competent teachers and 
principals are involved in the city school 
bureaucracy rather than in the day-to-day 
job of teaching and running the schools, 
the New York Herald Tribune learned yester- 
day. 

Dr. Edmund J. Gannon, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel, said in an 
interview that an estimated 525 teachers and 
75 principals and assistant principals were 
assigned to board of education headquarters 
at 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, or to 
educational and administrative bureaus 
housed elsewhere in the city. 

Dr. Gannon’s estimate represented an in- 
crease Of nearly 150 in the number of teach- 
ers assigned since 1955, when an outside 
management consultant was called in to 
study the problem, and meant that teachers 


-assigned are part of the boom in the school 


bureaucracy. 

The consultant, Miss- Audrey T. Orear, 
found some 450 teachers and principals at 
work in administrative jobs. Of these, she 
concluded, 36 were in jobs that required no 
pedagogical background. 
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Many of the others, she said, while utilizing 
their teaching skills in administrative as- 
signments, were required to spend an in- 
ordinate amount of time in purely clerical 
work. f 

These conditions presumably still exist. 

The school board and its top administra- 
tors recognize that, to use qualified teach- 
ers in this fashion, particularly in the face 
of a continuing teacher shortage, may be 
wasteful. 

Dr. Gannon, in fact, heads a special sub- 
committee, organized to restudy the prob- 
lem and “regularize” the use of teachers 
in administrative posts. 


CAN’T GET FUNDS 


The cause of the problem, Dr. Gannon said, 
lies in the reluctance of the board of esti- 
mate and the city budget director to ap- 
prove board of education requests for ad- 
ministrative and clerical positions. And he 
conceded that school officials. often did not 
fight as hard for such positions as for new 
teachers or remedial reading specialists. 

“It is the hardest thing in the world,” he 
commented, “to get a budgetary allotment 
for a $3,000 clerk.” 

The result, he said, is that too much of 
the clerical work is handled “by chance and 
by luck.” And, as “luck” would have it, a 
lot of it is done by teachers assigned. 

Some of the teachers serve in their ad- 
ministrative posts on a permanent basis and 
their salaries are covered by specific payroll 
lines in the school budget. 


PAID BY TEACHER FUNDS 


Others are assigned temporarily and are 
paid out of regular teacher salary funds as 
if they still were in the classroom. Their 
classroom posts are filled by substitute 
teachers, who are paid out of the board’s 
regular budget for substitute salaries. 

The assigned teachers and principals can 
be found in virtually every decision and bu- 
reau of the school administration. 

They make up, for example, the bulk of 
the staff of 75 in the bureau of curriculum 
research, which has offices at 180 West 55th 
Street. 

Dr. William H. Bristow, bureau director, 
has an annual budget of about $500,000, out 
of which he pays his regular staff, including 
some teachers assigned, and for a “cur- 
riculum pool,” which provides salaries of 
substitutes for teachers brought in tem- 
porarily to work on specific curriculum re- 
search projects. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The budget also provides $125,000 for pub- 
lications—including curriculum bulletins, 
curriculum research reports, and curriculum 
periodicals issued by the bureau. About 
$25,000 of this amount is defrayed by the 
sale of publications to persons outside the 
school system. 

The publications, many of them prepared 
by curriculum committees, composed main- 
ly of teachers assigned, cover the whole 
range of subject matter taught in the schools. 
The 1959-60 series of 14 curriculum bulletins, 
for example, included such titles as “Mathe- 
matics: Grade 7,” “General Drafting (for 
high schools),” “Health Guidance in the 
Elementary Schools,” and “Toward Better 
International Understanding.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Other examples of bureau publications: 

“Developing a Core Program in the Junior 
High School Grades”; “What Secondary 
Schools Can Do About Narcotics Addition’’; 
“Assembly Guide for Secondary Schools”; 
“Puppetry in the Curriculum,” for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools; “The 
Child’s Day in School,” for elementary 
schools; “Bridges Between School and Com- 
munity”; “Growing in Human Relations”; 
“Reading List for the Theme Center,” “The 
Self-Reliant Individual,” English ninth 
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year; “Memorandum on School-Community 
Clean-Up Activities.”’ 


ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT PUBLICATIONS 


The bureau’s publications make up only 
a part of the vast publication enterprise car- 
ried on by school board agencies. Jerome 
G. Kovailcik, director of the office of educa- 
tion information and public relations, who 
has been studying the operation, said that, in 
1958-59, some 100 different publications, 
some of them monthly periodicals, were 
turned out at a total cost of $304,977. 

Mr. Kovaicik plans a readership survey to 
determine whether all of these publications, 
and others added since, are deemed valuable 
to their readers. He plans eventually to 
coordinate all school publications. 

Incidentally, Mr. Kovalcik’s staff also in- 
cludes teachers assigned. One, Mrs. Joy 
Fisher, is a high school teacher who has been 
assigned as coordinator of radio and tele- 
vision news and feature coverage of the 
schools, and Ben Gould, an attendance teach- 
er, who is employed in the news bureau. 
An attendance teacher is a truant officer 
with a professional license. 

Mr. Kovatcix, who himself holds a State h- 
cense as an assistant superintendent of 
schools and who has been nominated for such 
a title in the school system, said the other 
day that some members of his staff ought to 
be educators as well as information special- 
ists—‘capable of focusing attention on the 
public relations implications of school policy 
and administration.” 

The office of education information serv- 
ices and public relations was set up by Dr. 
John J. Theobald in one of his first moves 
after taking over as Superintendent of 
schools in September 1958. Mr. Kovalcik, 
whose salary is $17,500 a year, took over as 
director in the fall of 1959. 

The office, Mr. Kovalcik said, combined and 
coordinated what had been a scattered, un- 
coordinated public relations operation and 
took on the task of creating a full and com- 
plete flow of information from the schools to 
the public and of public views and reactions 
t» school authorities. 

Copies of important news releases are 
mailed to as many as 1,100 different people, 
including school officials, various city agen- 
cies, parent and community groups and, of 
course, newspapers and other media. 

This year the office has an operating budget 
of $95,720, covering salaries alone. All other 
expenses are covered by the budget of the 
superintendent’s office. 

In addition to Mrs. Fisher and Mr. Gould, 
the staff includes two more members of the 
news bureau, a publications editor, two 
photographers, an assistant administrative 
director to handle, among other things, “‘un- 
usual incidents” in the schools, Mr. Koval- 
cik’s secretary, and four clerical workers. 
The total staff is larger by four persons than 
that handling the public relations function 
in 1958. 

CAN’T GET ASSISTANT 


And a $13,000-a-year assistant director has 
been authorized, but not appointed. Mr. 
Kovalcik sought unsuccessfully to get budget 
funds this year for an information specialist, 
at $5,690, and a senior clerk, at $3,750, to set 
up an information desk in the lobby of board 
headquarters, as well as another senior clerk 
and a $3,000-a-year typist to improve his 
clerical operations. The requests were ap- 
proved by the school board but knocked out 
in the mayor’s executive budget. 

His office, Mr. Kovalcik said was organized 
to fulfill the school board’s responsibility to 
inform the public and to provide “complete- 
ness, frankness, and speed in telling the 
school story * * * the bad news as well as the 
good.” 
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Ar Least $417,325 Repams NEEDED ON SCHOOL 
3 Years OLD 


(By David Miller) 


Aviation Trades High School, Queens, built 
3 years ago for $6,400,000 by a contractor 
since barred from city business, requires at 
least $417,325 in repairs to meet contract 
specifications, it was announced yesterday. 

“We haven’t yet determined who is respon- 
sible,” Dr. John J. Theobald, superintendent 
of schools, said in releasing the figures. 
“But we will.” 

In another phase of the widening investi- 
gations into school construction, Queens 
County District Attorney Frank D. O’Connor 
said there was a “possibility” two or three 
school construction inspectors would be 
arrested next week on charges of perjury. 
The charges stem from conflicting statements 
given by the inspectors to investigators from 
his office and other agencies, he said. 

Mr. O'Connor, whose office is spearheading 
the investigation, since the school building 
headquarters are situated in Queens, said he 
also was checking why cost estimates for 
test borings to build Francis Lewis High 
School, Flushing, Queens, were raised to 
nearly $84,000 from original estimates of 
$14,000. He said an inquiry was underway 
but commented, “there may have been a per- 
fectly valid reason.” 

The district attorney also said George A. 
Theiss, former supervising inspector for the 
board of education’s Long Island City office, 
would be questioned on Monday and de- 
scribed him as an “important” witness. 

Dr. Theobald, in his report, also disclosed 
the name of 10 other schools—all less than 
4 years old—now being spot checked to pin- 
point faulty construction, if any. 

But he denied a report that the board of 
education planned immediate action against 
Joseph R. Weiss, chief of school construction, 
for accepting 12 bottles of scotch whisky 
from the Mars Associates & Normel Construc- 
tion Corp. in December 1959. 

Both that company and the Caristo Con- 
struction Corp., which built Aviation Trades, 
have been barred from further construction 
work for the board of education. The two 
companies submitted identical bids for build- 
ing a school in Queens and then reportedly 
staged a coin-toss to break the “tie.” 

Mr. Weiss, who earns $26,000 a year, will 
continue at his job, Dr. Theobald said. 


WEISS WARNED STAFF 


Only last December 16, Mr. Weiss served 
notice on the staff of the bureaus of design, 
construction, controls, maintenance, and 
operation and administration that the city’s 
code of ethics forbids gifts of any sort. 

“As a routine matter and in the sincere 
belief that all of us wish to avoid misunder- 
Standings,” Mr. Weiss wrote, “I know you 
will understand my calling to your attention 
the following excerpt from the administra- 
tive code of the city of New York in relation 
to the code of ethics.” 

Then Mr. Weiss quoted section 891.1-0, 
which forbids paid or unpaid employees from 
accepting “any valuable gift” from any per- 
son or firm doing business with the city. 

“The best interpretation of the word 
‘valuable’,” he stressed “is to- accept 
nothing.” 

Mr. Weiss was absent yesterday as Dr. 
Theobald issued an interim report on avia- 
tion trades submitted over the signatures of 
Mr. Weiss and Jules L. Haut, administrator 
of the office of school buildings that Mr. 
Weiss heads. 

Copies of this report have gone to the 
district attorney, the State investigation 
commission, the city department of inves- 
tigation and the corporation counsel to de- 
termine whether or not there is a possi- 
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bility of our collecting anything,’ Dr. Theo- 
bald said. 

“This report on aviation trades covers the 
general construction work. We still plan 
to look into the contracts for heating, for 
ventilating, plumbing, and draining, eleva- 
tors and moving stairs, and electricity and 
light fixtures.” 

A report on Junior High School 142, the 
Bronx, another Caristo project, will be ready 
in “a few days,” Dr. Theobald added. 


OTHERS IN REVIEW 


Other recently completed schools under- 
going review were listed as: 

Manhattan: The High School of Art and 
Design and Public School 59, built as one 
structure; the High School of Fashion Indus- 
tries and Public School 28. 

Bronx: Bronx High School of Science. 

Brooklyn: Sheepshead Bay High School; 
public school 46 and junior high school 50, 
recently modernized. 

Richmond: junior high school 51. 

“We may find nothing wrong,” Dr. Theo- 
bald said. “I don’t know. All these schools 
were picked at random and represent five or 
six different contractors and five or six archi- 
tects.” 

Dr. Theobald declined to list the engineers 
or achitects involved in the aviation trades 
building until “all the facts are in.” 

“The most important thing now,” he said, 
“is to get the facts and move quickly.” 

The inspection of the 7-story Aviation 
Trades Building, at Queens Boulevard and 
35th Street, Long Island City, took 8 weeks 
and cost the board of education $25,000 in 
oyertime, Mr. Haut explained. “But that 
$25,000 may be retrieved in back charges 
against the contractor.” 


The biggest item in the $417,325 state- 
ment was $200,000 for defective metal flash- 
ing and reglets that provide water-tight con- 
struction beneath windows. 

Other items include: replacement of faulty 
windows, $80,000; coating of walls and beams, 
$50,000; savings in opaque glass front, $45,- 
000; savings in plank joints, $13,800; savings 
in size of glass front, $10,000; savings in fin- 
ish of exterior aluminum, $6,000; savings 
in millwork variations, $5,000; waterproofing 
windows, $5,000; clips for roof planks, $920; 
window caulking, $750; savings in surface 
switches, $500; savings in standing flash- 
ing, $255; savings in anchors for cast iron 
nosings, $60; savings in thickness of angles, 
$20; savings in size of window control bar, 
$20. 

With Dr. Theobald and Mr. Haut in the 
press conference at the board of education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, were Dermot 
W. Gale, director of the bureau of controls 
of the office of school buildings, and Frank 
Gronowetter, superintendent of construction 
in the bureau of controls and leader of the 
task force that inspected Aviation High 
School. 





Amen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
6 months that it has been my privilege 
to sit in this august body there have 
been occasions when I wondered if those 
who still believe in constitutional gov- 
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ernment were merely a small group of 
voices crying out in the wilderness, but 
the reassuring mail which I receive from 
my native State convinces me that if 
there are any “voices in the wilderness” 
they are not back home but here in 
Washington, and I submit for considera- 
tion of my colleagues the following letter 
from Marjorie Nelson, of Centralia, Mo.: 
CENTRALIA, Mo., June 7, 1961. 
The Honorable Durwarp G. HALL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I can vividly remember my grandmother 
and her silver-haired friends sitting together 
in church in what we called the “amen” 
section. Every time the minister denounced 
the sins of modern man, or said something 
that particularly pleased them, they would 
let forth loud and clear with their amens. 

This embarrassed me when I was small, 
but years have changed my attitude. In 
fact, like my grandmother, I now find my- 
self doing the same thing, particularly when 
I read your “Reports from Washington,” be- 
cause they please me and I agree with you 
100 percent. 

You restore my dignity. ‘You believe that 
I—just an average American citizen—am 
capable of taking care of my own welfare; 
and every time I read your report exposing 
welfarism and the fallacies of Federal aid 
I shall hold my head high and let forth with 
an “amen.” 

MARJORIE NELSON. 





Senator Margaret Chase Smith Eulogized 
for Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
service of the Honorable MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH in the U.S. Senate has 
been studded with distinguished accom- 
plishments. Senator SMITH recently es- 
tablished another record by casting her 
1,000th consecutive vote in the Senate, 
and once again all of us in general and 
the Maine citizenry in particular are re- 
minded of the truly remarkable service 
that continuously is being provided by 
the senior Senator from Maine. 

In recognition of Senator SmIrTuH’s 
most recent attainment, I submit for the 
ReEcorp recognition-extending articles 
from the June 16 issues of the Bangor 
Daily News and the Portland Press Her- 
ald respectively: 

[From the Portland Press Herald, June 16, 
1961] 
ENTITLED To PLAY HoOOKY—SENATOR SMITH 
EULOGIZED FOR RECORD 

WASHINGTON.—Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, Republican, of Maine, answered her 
1,000th consecutive Senate rollcall Thursday 
and won plaudits from the Republican and 
Democratic colleagues. 

The Senate Republican leader, EVERETT 
DirkKsEN of Illinois, interrupted regular Sen- 
ate business to note that on a rollcall vote 
just taken Mrs. SmrrH, the senior Senator 
from Maine, had answered 1,000 consecutive 
rolicalls. 

Members of the Senate and visitors in the 
galleries arose and applauded. 
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As the silvery haired Mrs. SmirH dabbed 
away at tears, DIRKSEN went on to say he 
was certain the lady from Skowhegan had 
established a Senate record. 

“Through all of this,” DirKsEN said, “Mrs. 
SmirH has been attentive to her commit- 
tee and departmental work and has un- 
dergone all the hardships attendant to get- 
ting back here through all kinds of weather 
to answer to her name. 

“It is a testimonial to her vitality and 
devotion to her service. I wish I could boast 
of such service.” 

DirKsEN then offered, on behalf of him- 
self and the Senate Democratic leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD of Montana, a resolution—which 
was unanimously adopted—reciting Mrs. 
SMITH’s unparalleled record and commending 
her for her devotion to duty. 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, said “all of us rejoice in this re- 
markable record.” 

“However,” AIKEN said, “this is not all. 
Her political record for the past 20 years 
also is truly amazing.” 

He noted Mrs. SMITH’s House service from 
1940 to 1949 and her service in the Senate 
since 1949 with ever-mounting election mar- 
gins. 

In 1960, AIKEN said, Mrs. SMITH was the 
champion vote getter of all Republican sen- 
atorial candidates. 

AIKEN then commented on the national 
and scholastic honors received by Mrs. 
SmiTrH—3 this year and 33 in previous 
years—and commented: “We men are pikers 
in this regard. MARGARET SMITH probably 
has received more honorary degrees than all 
of us put together.”’ 

AIKEN concluded that if he had a record 
of attendance like hers, “I’d miss 20 in a row 
and take a vacation.” 

MANSFIELD commented Mrs. SmiTH for 
“her integrity, her great sense of judgment 
and balance,” and agreed with AIKEN that 
Mrs. SmiTH “is entitled to play hooky.” | 

Senator StyYLes Bripces, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the Republican 
policy committee and another of about a 
dozen who praised Mrs. SmiTuH, said: “The 
women who are playing a more and more 
important part in the affairs of our Govern- 
ment can be proud of Mrs. SMITH.” 


Senator EpMuND S. MuskKI£, Democrat, of 
Maine, told the Senate he regarded the cere- 
monies as a tribute to Maine as well as to 
Mrs. SMITH. Noting that he spoke as a fel- 
low resident of Maine but of a different po- 
litical party, he said: “Her record is one of 
the really remarkable political records in our 
State. I doubt if it has ever been equalled.” 


He said her voting record is a challenge 
to all Senators but “a greater challenge to 
me.” He added, however, that he isn’t sure 
he wants to try to equal it. 

Mrs. SMITH replied to the verbal bouquets 
by saying she was most appreciative of the 
kind remarks of her colleagues, and that she 
should not have accomplished her feat “ex- 
cept for very good luck and the kind coopera- 
tion of the majority and minority leaders.” 


She said the party leaders had advised her 
of when rollcalls could be expected so that 
she could make her plans. 


Through such cooperation, Mrs. SMITH 
said, she was “especially proud that I could 
spend part of each month, for the past 50 
months, in my own State of Maine.” 

Mrs. SMITH ‘said that as she neared her 
1,000th rollcall she could appreciate the 
feeling of the late of New York Yankee first 
baseman, Lou Gehrig, as he built up his con- 
secutive game record—‘the pressures build 
up,” she said. 

“I thank my colleagues who have been so 
overwhelmingly generous. And I thank the 
people of Maine who sent me here so I could 
make such a record, it’s really their record, 
not mine.” 
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When Mrs. SmirH concluded, MuskKI£ 
walked across the Chamber to shake her 
hand. 


[From the Bangor Daily News, June 16, 1961] 


One THOUSANDTH CONSECUTIVE VOTE GIVES 
SENATOR SMITH A RECORD 


WASHINGTON.—Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, Republican, of Maine, won the hearts 
of the U.S. Senate Thursday by casting her 
1,000th consecutive vote—a record unparal- 
lelled in the history that body. 

In an equally unprecedented action, the 
Senate unanimously adopted a resolution of- 
fered by Republican Leader Everett Dirk- 
SEN, Of Illinois, commending the Maine 
Senator for her devotion to duty. A stand- 
ing ovation was followed by words of praise 
and tribute from 18 senators, including Sen- 
ator EpMUND MuskIE, Democrat, of Maine, 
who confessed that his colleague had set a 
standard of service by which the people of’ 
Maine will forever measure his own record. 
He voiced doubts that he will ever be able 
to match her unbroken voting record. 


Is OVERWHELMED 


Senator SMITH, overwhelmed by the words 
of envy and admiration from her colleagues, 
rose quitely 40 minutes later and thanked 
senate leaders for their heip in giving fair 
warning when rollcalls were to be taken. 
This, she said, had made it possible for her 
to spend at least a part of every month back 
in Maine for the past 50 consecutive months, 
without missing a floor vote. 

“And I thank the people of Maine,” she 
said, “who in their generosity of sending me 
back to the Senate, have made this record 
possible. It is really their record—not mine. 
Senator MusKIZ moved across the aisle to 
extend a warm handshake and Senator Drrx- 
SEN followed. Senate Leader MIKE MaANs- 
FIELD, Democrat, of Montana, said, as far as 
he was concerned, she could now “play 
hookey” and Senator AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, said: “If I were she, I would take 
time off and miss plenty of them in succes- 
sion now.” 

AIKEN, a long-time friend, called it a 
remarkable record. He went on, however, 
to cite her political triumphs in Maine 
climaxed by last fall’s sweeping victory in 
which she won by the highest percentage 
of all Senate Republican candidates. ~The 
Vermonter also noted that Senator SmiTH 
has received 36 honorary degrees from the 
nation’s colleges since 1943 and said “all the 
men in this body are just pikers when it 
comes to this. She has probably received 
more honorary degrees than all of us put 
together.” 

PROUD OF STATE 


Senator StTyYLes BripGes (Republican of 
New Hampshire), a native of Maine, said he 
was proud his home state had given 
MARGARET SMITH to the nation. He said it 
was significant that the unparalleled voting 
record was achieved by a woman. 


Senator MusxrE, likewise, called it a trib- 
ute to the Pine Tree State. He echoed the 
praises of most of the speakers who spoke 
of Senator SMITH’s “dedication ability, con- 
scientious service.” 


Holding a copy of the Congressional direc- 
tory in his hands, Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Republican (of South Dakota) read the brief 
biography Senator SMITH prepared. It says 
simply: “Republican, Skowhegan, Me.” Case 
said: “Nothing speaks more eloquently of 
her character, her modesty than this.” 

Some of those who spoke have previously 
served with her in the House of Representa- 
tives. They included Senators SPaRKMAN, 
(Democrat, of Alabama); Hucn Scorr 


(Republican, of Pennsylvania);  Estrs 
KEFAUVER (Democrat, of Tennessee); Car. 
Curtis, (Republican, of Nebraska); Jacos 


Javits (Republican, of New York), and Karu 
Munopt, (Republican, South Dakota). 
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Scorr said: “As charming a lady as she 
is, she’s a better man than any of us.” 

One speaker, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
(Democrat, of Alaska), who once published 
a newspaper in Maine, noted not only the 
number but the character of her votes. He 
was the only senator who referred directly 
to Senator Smrrn’s declaration of conscience 
in 1950 at the height of the McCarthy con- 
troversy. 

Senator Mitton Younc, (Republican, of 
North Dakota), who serves with her on the 
defense apropriations committee, said 
Senator SmirH is “one of the best authori- 
ties in the U.S. Senate on military matters.” 
Senator Hotztanp (Democrat, of Florida), 
another committee colleague said it took 
courage for her not to duck a vote on 1,000 
issues. 





A Lesson From Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a penetrating article on the matter of 
free enterprise against Government con- 
trol, by Roger A. Freeman, as it appears 
in today’s Wall Street Journal. I urge 
careful attention to it: 

Asta’s Economic ContTracts—GrowTH Is 
RaPIp WHERE RELATIVELY FREE ECONOMIES 
EXxIstT 

(By Roger A. Freeman) 

As an American travels in east and south 
Asia he is struck by the contrast between 
Japan, Malaya, Thailand, and Hong Kong, 
which are visibly making great strides in 
raising their standards of living, and India, 
Indonesia, and Burma which seem unable 
to lift themselves from the poorhouse cate- 

ory. 

" It so happens that the first-named coun- 

tries, by and large, are pursuing free enter- 

prise policies while the latter have their 
economies planned and major industries 
owned or controlled by the government. 

Possession of natural resources is often 
held to be the main determinant of a coun- 
try’s wealth. They are, no doubt, a powerful 
influence. But they don’t explain the differ- 
ence between Malaya’s boom conditions and 
the permanent crisis which keeps Indonesia 
vying with India for the lowest rung on the 
economic ladder. 

Malaya and Indonesia are rich in the same 
resources—rubber, tin, oil. Both have fertile 
land, ample rain, a good growing climate. 
Why are Malaya’s rubber production and ex- 
ports going up and Indonesia’s going down?; 
Why is Malay’s currency stable and freely 
convertible while Indonesia’s can be bought 
for one-fourth its official rate in the free 
market?; Why is Malaya able to attract in- 
creasing private foreign investment and In- 
donesia is not? Could it be because Malaya 
practices free trade and leaves business 
initiative unhampered, while Indonesia 
nationalizes more and more industries, 
places companies under Government control 
and devises one 4- or 8-year plan after an- 
other which it is unable to carry out? There 
may be other factors at work, but they are 
not as apparent as the contrast in the aims 
of government economic policies: A social- 
istic state in Indonesia, a free enterprise 
state in Malaya. A similar contrast, if less 
drastic, exists between Thailand and Burma. 

The contrast between Japan and India is 
even more marked. 

If lack of natural resources condemned a 
country to misery, free enterprise Japan 
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would be the most distressed nation in the 
world. It has almost no iron ore, coal, oil, 
or gas, and few other materials essential to 
modern industry. Better than a third of its 
industrial and urban plants was destroyed in 
the war. But when one walks through 
Tokyo, Osaka or Nagasaki today, he sees 
throngs of well-dressed people, streets jam- 
med with automobiles, a phenomenal volume 
of construction, and department and special- 
ty stores with displays and shelves full of a 
wide variety of attractive merchandise, 
Japanese goods are carried in shops all over 
the globe, and Japanese contract bids are 
feared by competitors everywhere. Overall, 
Japan's national income and product more 
than doubled in the past 10 years and seem 
to be on the way to doubling again in the 
1960's. 

Meanwhile India, as a fountainhead of 
central planning, has grown at less than one- 
third Japan’s rate, and its people still are, in 
the words of its commissioner general of 
economic affairs, “undernourished, under- 
clothed, undereducated, and undernursed.” 
India’s per capita income and consumption 
rank among the lowest in the world. 


INDIA’S HEAD START 


India is far richer in natural resources 
than Japan but less developed. This was so 
10 years as well as 30 years ago. It was 
different a century ago, when India had at 
least the rudiments of modern trade and 
communications and of a westernizing in- 
fluence while Japan was yet untouched by 
industrial civilization and deep in feudalism. 
Since then, Japan caught up with and sur- 
passed India and other Asian nations 
through the initiative of its businessmen and 
the industriousness of its people. 

Japan’s economy fell under Government 
influence after the Manchurian incident in 
1931, and was Government controlled from 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1937 through World War II and the years 
of occupation. Since the Japanese regained 
control of their country, restrictions on 
business have been increasingly relaxed or 
repealed, and Japan’s industry is now among 
the freest in the world. While elsewhere in- 
dustries were nationalized, Japan split its 
public power monopoly into nine privately 
owned utility companies. 

That it arrested inflation soon after the 
end of the occupation did not keep Japan 
from experiencing what may well have been 
the fastest GNP growth rate of all major 
countries. 

Tax reform, directed by American experts 
during the occupation period, featured high- 
er and more progressive individual and cor- 
porate income taxes, fiscal centralization, and 
National Government grants to localities. 
Many of these reforms were repealed when 
the American military authorities (and their 
experts) left. Income taxes were reduced, 
and the local communities’ shares of the tax 
collections was raised. Further income tax 
cuts and other concessions to encourage pri- 
vate industrial investment are now in proc- 
ess. Japan had some voluntary resource 
planning bus there were neither 5-year plans 
of Government ownership nor foreign aid. 

India followed a different course. It 
boosted tax rates and imposed new taxes in 
order to finance its 5-year plans. In addition 
to tightening income taxes (rates up to 85 
percent), it adopted a capital gains tax in 
1956 and a graduated annual net wealth tax 
and an expenditure tax in 1957. Even the 
heavier taxes could not meet the require- 
ments of the second 5-year plan, the print- 
ing press was activated, and inflation fol- 
lowed. Indian rupees now sell abroad at 15 
cents, which is 30 percent below the official 
rate of 21 cents. The third 5-year plan 
called for still higher taxes and vastly ex- 
panded foreign government aid. 

Some of India’s large industries such as 
cotton and other textiles, sugar, cement, 
shipping, etc., were built up before the war 
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and may continue in private hands for some 
time. But even privately-owned firms are 
closely regulated and controlled in regard 
to allocation of materials, raising of capital, 
credit, production, expansion of replace- 
ments. Potential resources of the private 
sector are being gradually diverted to the 
public sector through such means as the 
nationalization of the life insurance indus- 
try, heavy taxation and regulatory action. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff, the head of Bombay’s 
free enterprise forum wrote in “The Times 
of India”: “The continued and ceaseless 
propaganda (by government officials) against 
the sins of omission and commission of the 
private sector is producing an impression, 
in the absence of any attempt to counter 
this propaganda, that the whole country has 
tacitly accepted a policy which will ulti- 
mately lead to the complete elimination of 
the private sector.” With much of private 
industry on notice that it is living on bor- 
rowed time, is it any wonder that capital 
markets are inadequate, and that savings 
are either hoarded in the form of gold or 
jewels or being smuggled abroad? 

India’s industrial output has substantially 
increased in the past 10 years but some lines 
are being held back by control direction. 
The installation of mechanical looms, for 
example, is forbidden and only hand looms 
are permitted. This keeps produ:tion down 
and costs up. Most of the government's 
effort has been directed at the building-up 
of certain strategic industries, and a de- 
clining share of the successive 5-year plans 
has been allocated to the strengthening of 
agriculture, though a sharp boost in the sup- 
ply of food and fiber is India’s most urgent 
need. 

GROWTH AND CAPITAL 


Mr. B. K. Nehru, India’s Commissioner 
General of Economic Affairs, stated earlier 
this year that “in the Indian economy there 
is only one factor of growth missing, and 
that is capital.” The third 5-year plan calls 
for $1 billion aid annually from fureign gov- 
ernments. 

The question may be injected how the 
Western countries were able to build their 
industrial plant without foreign aid. How 
did they break the oft-quoted “vicious circle” 
of poverty breeding poverty? It is well 
known that the capital came from the blood, 
sweat, and tears of their citizens who de- 
ferred better living and social accomplish- 
ments until they could afford them. Private 
foreign capital also helped America’s indus- 
trialization but is slow to invest where 
eventual socialization is a country’s pro- 
claimed goal. 

That developed nations now are advancing 
more rapidly than some of the undeveloped 
countries suggests that the forces which 
caused the earlier industrialization may still 
be active. It could not be a difference in 
natural resources because the term “unde- 
veloped” itself suggests that resources are 
present but inadequately used. More likely 
the difference lies in the attitude toward 
work, savings, investment, personal initia- 
tive, the relationship of effort and success, 
the strenuous versus the contemplative life. 

Differences in these attitudes are reflected 
in the relative well-being of some Indians. 
There are no beggars or paupers among In- 
dia’s Parsees and few among its 614 million 
Sikhs. Indians do well in some other Asian 
countries and particularly in east and South 
Africa where they dominate some trades and 
lines of commerce. Because of their dedica- 
tion to work and eminent success, Indians 
are hated by the natives in Uganda, Kenya, 
and all the way down the east coast of 
Africa. Thus, what is often lacking in In- 
dia itself and other underdeveloped coun- 
tries is not innate ability but the type of 
attitude that made Western nations the 
leaders in the industrial civilization. 

And one must conclude this is the crux 
of the matter in Asia. Profits are regarded 
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as something intrinsically evil in the lands 
that remain backward. Yet it is apparent 
that where profits are highest in Asia, eco- 
nomic growth is most rapid. 





A Pro and Con Debate on the New Fron- 
tier Outlook for the Farmer—Bright or 
Dismal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there was 
recently carried over the North Dakota 
Broadcasting Co.’s TV stations of North 
Dakota, as a public service for which 
they are to be heartily commended, a 
public debate on the general subject of 
farm legislation and the special feed 
grain program for 1962. 

It is my belief that the transcription 
of this debate between the Honorable 
Mark Andrews, of Mapleton, N. Dak., 
Republican national committeeman, and 
Dr. S. B. Hocking, of Devils Lake, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman, will prove 
of considerable interest to everyone in- 
terested in the welfare of the farmer, and 
Federal farm programs, and their re- 
sultant effect on all segments of our 
economy. This debate, which is simply 
another scene in the drama that has 
been playing for over 25 years, resolves 
around the question of whether the Gov- 
ernment should take over more and more 
control of the farmer’s destiny and the 
taxpayer be forced to continue to pay 
more and more, or whether other means 
should be adopted to stabilize farm oper- 
ations and permit the individual farmer 
more freedom in running his business. 
Farmers are sharply divided on this 
question as well as the two political 
parties. 

I believe this debate, if read through 
carefully, will clear up some confusion 
and misunderstanding evident in the 
public’s mind over the impact of increas- 
ing Government intervention in the work 
and life and income of the farmer: 

Mark ANDREWS-S. B. HOCKING DEBATE 

(Mr. Lyle Swigert, moderator, makes an 
opening statement which is not recorded 
here.) 

Dr. Hocxinc. Mr. Moderator, friends of 
the television and radio audiences, after 
this debate was set, I became somewhat be- 
witched, bothered and bewildered for I 
wasn’t sure with whom I was about to de- 
bate. I began to realize that there were 
two Mark Andrews. One, the farmer of Cass 
County, who apparently agrees with farm 
programs and cooperates with them, who as 
nearly as I can find out has signed up in 
the best program and cooperates with that 
program, and who, I understand, through 
pretty reliable sources, will sign up in this 
feed grain program shortly after this debate 
closes. Then there is the other Mark An- 
drews, national-committeeman of the Re- 
publican. Party of the State of North Dakota, 
who violently opposes this bill, the feed grain 
bill. Ihave statements here, with his signa- 
ture, that he thinks all grain programs 
and farm programs are bad for the State 
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of North Dakota. Also, if you have watched 
the press in the State of North Dakota, you 
will have noticed that the feed grain pro- 
gram and farm program have had sharp 
criticism from Mark Andrews, the Republican 
national committeeman for North Dakota. 

Mr. ANpDREWS. Thank you, Dr. Hocking. 
Memorial Day is a day when we certainly 
don’t think of political debate. Rather our 
thoughts are with those who made the great 
sacrifice that our Nation could remain strong 
and free. But perhaps it is altogether fit- 
ting that we hold this type of a debate on 
this Memorial Day because what we are go- 
ing to talk about’ is freedom—freedom of 
agriculture. The feed grain bill that Dr. 
Hocking refers to is not bad in principle. 
As a matter of fact, the principle of pay- 
ment in kind was written into the Republi- 
can platform last summer in Chicago. It 
was backed by Vice President Nixon during 
the campaign. It was derided by President 
Kennedy during that campaign, and it now 
appears as the sole redeeming feature of 
the feed grain bill. There is a difference, 
however, in administrative procedures, and 
in this difference we find the objections 
many people are making in the handling of 
this feed grain situation today. 

The attempt to tie the omnibus farm bill’s 
success or failure to the signup of this feed 
grain program is extremely objectionable. 
You have seen full page ads in your news- 
papers telling you that signing up for the 
feed grain program is a vote for the long- 
range Kennedy farm program, and to run, 
not walk, to your county ASC office to sign 
up. I would like to point out tonight that 
while the feed grain bill has many defects, 
the real danger lies in its being used as a 
lead-in to the Kennedy-Freeman-Cochran 
farm plan which calls for a new frontier in 
agriculture, but a frontier without freedom. 
Theoretically, under the bill, farmers them- 
selves would determine commodity for com- 
modity whether they wish to ration the right 
to produce or to vote themselves payments 
from the public purse. Actually, however, 
these decisions would be in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture who would appoint 
the committees and could ignore their coun- 
sel or discharge them at will. As the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would gain unprece- 
dented power under this new bill, who would 
lose? That, I think, is our discussion for 
tonight. 

Dr. Hock1ncG: Even by the very conserva- 
tive estimate of the economist from the AC, 
Mr. Herbison, he has estimated that the feed 
grain program, if signed up by the farmers 
and cooperated in by a majority of those who 
are expected to sign up and follow the pro- 
gram, his estimation is that it will increase 
the income of the North Dakota farmer by 
at least $10 million or $11 million. On an 
average crop in North Dakota that is a very 
conservative figure, and other people who 
have figured on the same bill estimate that 
it will bring in additional money to the ex- 
tent of 19 or 20 or 21 thousand dollars [sic] 
into the hands of the farmers of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to comment, 
if I might, on a remark that Dr. Hocking 
made of a statement attributed to me in a 
committee that we were against Govern- 
ment programs in agriculture. The remark 
he is referring to is a'statement issued by 
the agricultural committee of the Greater 
North Dakota Association of which I happen 
to be a member, Doctor, and which two .of 
your Democrat county chairmen and your 
State finance chairman for the Democrat 
Party, is also a member, and I think if you 
read this whole thing you will find, without 
just reading the headlines, that we are 
pointing out the number of acres we have 
lost from North Dakota to other States for 
the production of our most producible com- 
modity, wheat, and you will find that we 
have commented on the fact that we have 
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lost many opportunities through these rigid 
farm programs, and you will find in the last 
paragraph, and I would like to quote this 
to you, Doctor, and to the television audi- 
ence out there, what this committee said: 
This is the last paragraph, and we say this: 
“Government assistance in agriculture is 
necessary, probably more so today because 
of the bungling that has gone on for dec- 
ades, but what avenue should be taken by 
Government to relieve the farm problem it 
has helped to create? There are only two 
choices. Either Government must seek to 
reestablish a free agriculture through the 
adoption of transitional programs, or agri- 
culture must be completely controlled un- 
der stringent programs which dictate every 
production operation of all farmers and 
ranchers. There is no middle ground.” You 
made another point about whether or not 
I would sign up for the feed grain bill to- 
morrow after this debate is over. Doctor, 
I signed up for the feed grain bill 2 days 
ago, and as I said before, I am not against 
the bill in principle. It was a part of the 
Republican Party’s platform, the principle 
of payment in kind, not the Democrat's 
platform. Those of us who are Republicans 
have been against the administration of it. 
We think it is unconscionable that we 
should have a program that would cut back 
Silage operations of feed deficit western 
North Dakota farmers. 4 

We think that county average yields were 
set far too low. We made the statement that 
local county ASC committees should have 
been allowed to set the yields rather than 
the AMS figures. We have confidence in 
these local ASC committees. We also: said 
that the feed grain bill was being adminis- 
tered solely as bait to get the farmer signup 
necessary to sell this omnibus omnibus farm 
bill that Freeman and Kennedy are attempt- 
ing to foist on us. Now, one other thing, 
too, in this foisting on us of this overall grain 
bill, it is interesting, and I have here a list 
of the total sales and dispositions by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for corn 
through the last 3 months since the Kennedy 
administration took over, and we find that 
Freeman continues to dump corn on the 
market. He has sold well over 214 times 
as much as last year, and this, we feel, is 
the backbone of Freeman’s calculated cam- 
paign to force participation in this feed 
grain program despite his pledge and the 
express intent of Congress not to sell this 
corn at price-depressing prices. Now grain 
trade estimates that they are selling three- 
quarters of the commercial corn entering the 
market today out of these Government re- 
serves. Grainmen say the price would be 
10 to 20 cents higher on a bushel of corn 
today if they were not doing this dumping 
to force farmers into the feed grain pro- 
gram, and Doctor, when you talk about Mr. 
Herbison’s figures, I have those here, too, 
and it is interesting to note that while he 
says, and it is true, that this feed grain pro- 
gram will probably bring $11 million into the 
State of North Dakota, if you take the loss 
in value not of 15 or 20 cents of a bushel 
of corn, that we had from this depressing 
effect of this dumping, but let’s take 10 
cents and apply it to the corn production 
in North Dakota, which is 31 million bushels 
last year, and the barley production of 80 
million bushels last year, and you find out 
the price drop that he has caused by this 
dumping has cost North Dakota farmers 
$11,200,000 already. Then you have another 
item in North Dakota, too. You have the 
fact that we have lost if we go into this feed 
grain program marketing margins on this 
additional grain that would be marketed of 
a third of a million dollars. We have lost 
production imput profits from the hardware 
store, from the local implement dealer and 
the rest in the State of some $386,000, these 
figures also compiled by the same depart- 
ment that compiled the figures of Dr. Her- 
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bison, and there is one other thing, too, 
that the cost of the support price and acre- 
age payment under this program is estimated 
to be $25 million. Now, it is all very nice 
to think that this money grows on bushels, 
but frankly, I don’t think it does, and I 
don’s think too many taxpayers feel that it 
does, Doctor. 

Dr. Hocxinc. Why, I am rather amused 
at some of Mark Andrews’ remarks. He 
states that as the price supports go up the 
price of corn and feed goes down. If that 
were really true, then, of course, under 
Ezra Taft Benson’s sliding scale program, 
why, of course, the price of grain should have 
gone up and up and up. He has quoted 
endless figures here, which I didn’t listen 
to too closely, about what we have lost 
already under the grain feed program, and 
I want to quote some figures to you for just 
a moment as to whet farmers lost in the 
year of 1960 with the sliding scale Ezra Taft 
Benson farm program over what they would 
have received from that 1960 wheat and 
grain crop had they had the 1952 rigid 
Democratic farm support program in effect. 
While the Republicans, as Mr. Andrews re- 
marks, claim that we have suffered great 
losses in this State from a reduction of 
acreage, it is hard to understand where 
their reasoning comes from when we realize 
that in 1958 the State of North Dakota 
produced the greatest grain crop that has 
ever been produced in the history of the 
State of North Dakota, and, of course, we 
all know that if our acreage had been s0 
terribly cut down, it would be hard for us 
to put out a crop in 1958 that was greater 
in production than at any time in the his- 
tory of this country when there were no 
controls on. Now while the Republicans 
are coming around and whistling and point- 
ing out of the window to us telling us about 
the acreage that we have lost, they are 
reaching into our rear pocket at the same 
time, something like the pickpockets used 
to do on the elevated railway trains in 
Chicago, and while you were looking out of 
the window for something that wasn’t there, 
they got your money out of your back 
pocket. The difference between the price 
supports in 1952 figured on the 1960 crop 
and the price supports on the 1960 crop 
that the farmers got amounted to $172 
million. Now, Mr. Farmer, I would like to 
ask each and every one of you that are 
listening tonight how you would have liked 
to have had that extra, your share, of that 
$172 million that you didn't get due to the 
Republican Ezra Taft Benson sliding-scale 
farm program. I would like to ask each of 
you individual businessmen, large and small, 
over the State of North Dakota how would 
you like to be in business in your town and 
have the farmers surrounding your town 
have their share of that $172 million that 
they didn’t get last year? Following that 
big crop in 1958 and then another third 
biggest crop in the history of the State in 
1960, it was necessary after this Kennedy 
administration went into office this winter 
for us to hurry about and shift some funds 
in Washington to make available disaster 
funds for between 3,000 and 5,000 farmers 
to put in their crops this spring. Does it 
seem reasonable to you, if this farm pro- 
gram that my adversary is advocating as so 
successful, that following the biggest crop 
in history and then, 2 years later, the 
second biggest crop—third biggest crop in 
history, should it be necessary to have to 
help between 3,000 and 5,000 farmers with 
disaster loans who had sunk to a point 
where they could no longer be financed by 
banks or any other lending agency, but had 
to go to some extra type of lending agency 
to get money to go back into business this 
year? I think that that in itself shows what 
has happened to the State of North Dakota 
in the last year or two and indicates the 
failure, the utter failure of this sliding- 
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scale, no-support over the type of 
program that we had under the Democratic 
administration, and we are trying to work 
back to that program today. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, Doctor, I think when 
you are talking about ms, you have 
got to remember that the Democrats were 
in control of Congress for 6 of the last 8 
years, and I think when we are talking acres, 
we can’t ignore statistics because we went 
from 10 million acres of wheat in North 
Dakota down to 6 million at the present 
time, and 4 million acres, 40 percent, is a 
whale of a cut to take out of the major crop 
of any State. Now I would also like to point 
out that after all, what we are talking about 
is not where we are at the present time. 
The feed grain bill is passed, Doctor. It is 
accepted as one of those things that we have 
to go along with. It is one of those things 
that our Senator Younce tried as hard as he 
could to get the Secretary to see his way. 
I have two telegrams from his office, the last 
one I'll read: 

“To the Honorable ORVILLE FREEMAN: 

“I am again appealing to you to correct 
corn yield per acre figures being used in 
North Dakota. There can be no justification 
for the great spread in yield between one 
State and the other. I plead with you to 
correct this before it is too late. As you 
know, the law specifically requires that actual 
yields per farm be used wherever available 
with adjustments for abnormal crop condi- 
tions.” 

I contend, Doctor, that this is a matter 
of administration, and when we give the 
Government power to enter on to our very 
farms and determine what we can raise we 
are giving up a great deal and this feed 
grain program not only pays us in kind to 
take things out of production, but it also 
sets the maximum number of bushels the 
North Dakota farmer can market from the 
acres, he keeps in production, and if his 
acreage is set, his bushelage is set 20 percent 
too low, it means he loses that much of an 
opportunity to support his children and to 
support this great State we live in. And now 
as far as what the intent of the Democrat 
Party is toward the farmer of the Nation, I 
think we have a wonderful example here in 
House Resolution 6400, the Kennedy-Free- 
man-Cochran farm bill, and I would like to 
read you, Doctor, some of it, if you haven’t 
already read it. It talks about the selection 
of these “farmer” committees selected by 
the Secretary, nominated by the Secretary, 
hired by the Secretary, paid $50’a day per 
diem plus all expenses not covered by the 
Hatch Act so they can participate in politics. 
You know, these farmer advisory commit- 
tees are not much different from the peo- 
ple’s councils in the Soviet Union. They 
can be completely controlled by one man at 
the top. You go over a little further, and 
you wonder how far the controls are going 
to exist in North Daiota, and on page 15, 
Doctor, it says “This part covers any agri- 
cultural commodity including, but not 
limited to the following: corn, tobacco, 
wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, barley, oats, rye, 
sorghum, grain, flaxseeds, soybeans, dry 
edible beans, grass seeds, vegetables, fruits, 
peanuts, hogs, cattle, lambs, chickens, tur- 
keys, whole milk, butterfat, eggs, hops, 
honey, gum and naval stores,” and down a 
little while later in the bill, it says you can’t 
even give them away as a gift if you over- 
produce. Now you wonder why this feeling 
is there, and you examine the men behind 
the feeling, and you find things like this 
that concern me as a North Dakota farmer 
and should concern you in the television 
audience as North Dakotans. Dr. Cochran, 
Freeman’s farm adviser, wrote this in “Farm 
Quarterly” in the summer of 1960. He said: 
“No matter how good a supply control pro- 
gram might develop, we would certainly 
wreck it if we continue to step up research 
and development in agriculture. In some 
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way, I am not completely clear Just how, we 
are going to have to learn how to control the 
inflow of new knowledge and new capital 
into agriculture.” 

Now, Doctor, do you suppose that this 
means that since Mr. Kennedy replaced a 
25-year veteran of civil service as the head 
of our county agent group, that they are 
going to turn the county agents from tell- 
ing us new knowledge about how to farm 
a little better to being political people, and 
do you suppose that this means that we are 
not supposed to be able to borrow any money 
so we can buy some feeders or a new tractor 
or something, Doctor? It says right here, 
no new knowledge and no new capital in 
agriculture. 

Dr. Hocxinc. I don’t think it says that. 
Before we go on with this and before we 
reach the end of this half hour, I want to 
give you people of the radio audience and 
television audience the other three objec- 
tives of the feed grain program. We have 
said, and figures will bear us out, and those 
that doubt the figures can wait until this 
fall, and we will show them that the results 
are even better than what we are figuring, 
that it will increase the income of the 
farmers of North Dakota to somewhere be- 
tween $10 and $15 and possibly $20 million. 
That is a long way from the $172 million 
that the Republicans have been taking away 
from us, but it is a step back, and while we 
have fallen from one of the top rungs in 
the economic ladder of these United States 
and this State of North Dakota in the last 
8 years with this Republican administra- 
tion, we are going to start back up that 
economic ladder now, and it may take us 
a few years to get to the top, but with these 
programs, we will reach the top. Now, the 
second objective of the feed grain bill is 
to control surpluses, and there are enough 
acres signed up, corn acres signed up already 
in these United States at the present time 
so that the 600 million bushels of surpluses 
that they were afraid they were going to 
have on their hands over and above what 
they had prior to this time will not become 
an actuality in this year 1961. The third 
objective of this bill is to stabilize prices 
to consumers, to stabilize the volume of pro- 
duction so that the consumer shows what 
is available for him to purchase. The fourth 
objective of this program is to relieve the 
taxpayers. Ultimately, when we get these 
excessive surpluses under control, we will be 
saving the taxpayers of this country to the 
extent of $500 million a year that they are 
paying now for the handling and storage 
charges. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Doctor, I would be willing to 
make you a little bet that, barring unfavor- 
able weather conditions, North Dakota will 
produce more feed grain this year under the 
feed grain bill than they did last year. I 
will make that a bet of a $10 contribution 
to the party of your choice. Now, to get 
back to the thing that worries us again— 
not the feed grain bill, but this Kennedy- 
Freeman-Cochran plan for agriculture. You 
have a little statement in here that author- 
izes the Secretary to set up a plan and send 
to Congress only the basic features of that 
program. Congress then doesn’t get to write 
the actual language of the bill to protect 
the farmers, and I have a letter from Senator 
Younse, who, Doctor, I hope you will admit 
has some experience in these fields of trying 
to keep price supports at a reasonable level, 
and he says this: “As you know, the Demo- 
crat leadership, as well as the chairmen of 
the committees have tremendous powers over 
the procedures of Congress. It is entirely 
possible that if, under the omnibus bill, a 
wheat bill were sent to Congress, they could 
prevent a veto bill from even being taken— 
a veto vote from even being taken. For 
example, if a wheat program were sent to 
Congress by these eastern Democrats with a 
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cut of acreage of 30 percent or more and with 
only 65-percent price supports under this 
type of a program, we on the committee 
would not be able to even force a vote on 
a motion to veto it. It is possible, therefore, 
that such a program could become law in 
spite of the opposition of those of us from 
major wheat States. I have one other 
point—— 

Mr. SwicerT. I am sorry, but in keeping 
with the equal time proposition that we do 
have here, we are going to cut you off right 
now, Mark, and you can probably make your 
point in your closing summation. Dr. Hock- 
ing, you do have 2 minutes. 

Dr. Hock1nc. I am very glad that Mark 
Andrews brought up the name of Senator 
Younc. I have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
here in which Senator Youne voted to sup- 
port this bill. I also have two of Senator 
Younc’s most recent newsletters here in 
which he urges and urges and urges the 
farmers to sign up, to cooperate, that this 
is the first step in the right direction, and 
that we are in such a serious situation to- 
day with the surpluses of feed grain that we 
may have a revolt in this country on the part 
of taxpayers whereby they kick out all farm 
programs, and unless we begin to get our 
overproduction under control, it may be 
that even in a year from now it may be too 
late to save anything in the way of a farm 
program. I can hardly understand my 
worthy opponent here quoting Senator 
Younc on the one hand and then protecting 
Congressmen SHorT and NyGaArp on the 
other. Senator Younce is definitely in favor 
of this program it seems to me from top to 
bottom. I have read his statements, and 
there is no criticism he has except about this 
bushelage proposition, and of course, we can’t 
do anything about that because that bushel 
per acre over the State of North Dakota was 
picked up by the census takers, by the tax 
assessors and by the marketing association, 
and the only thing that the Federal Govern- 
ment could do was to accept the figures that 
lay here in the ASC office. Those figures 
were compiled during Republican adminis- 
tration days, and I shouldn't be the man 
that has to claim that they are right. Mark 
Andrews should claim that anything that 
happened under Republican administration 
couldn't be in error. So, the only thing 
that this national administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, had to go on as far 
as getting figures for the corn yield per acre 
in the State of North Dakota was to take 
the figures from the ASC office, and that is 
what they did. I know that the yield is 
better in Minnesota, but I think that we 
are geting a lot of breaks on this program 
in the State of North Dakota. For instance, 
if a man takes out 20 percent of his corn 
production in the State of North Dakota, he 
can step right over and take up and use 20 
percent of his summer fallow to plant any 
other feed crop that he wishes, so he is tak- 
ing no acres out of crop production actually, 
but he is being paid somewhere between 
$13 to $18 an acre for retiring those acres. 
Then he is getting additional—— 

Mr. Swicert. Dr. Hocking, I am sorry, we 
are going to have to ring the bell on you. 
Now both of you gentlemen have 2 minutes 
for your closing summation. We will begin 
the summation with Mr. Mark Andrews. ~ 

Mr. ANvREwWs.. Thank you, Lyle. Dr. Hock- 
ing’s been talking mainly about a bill that 
is already passed and the law of the land. 
The thing that concerns me, the thing that 
concerns Senator Youne, the thing that con- 
cerns Congressman NyGaarp and SHorrt, is 
not the feed grain bill. That has inequities, 
true. The thing that concerns us is this 
Freeman-Cochran bill which says that we 
shall even set up tractor pools, “Loans may 
also be made to nonprofit organizations for 
the purchase of farm equipment and leasing 
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to farmers.” Doctor, is that going to help 
the machine dealer on Main Street in North 
Dakota? Why is you party making this pro- 
posal to take responsibility away from the 
individual farmers, away from Congress, and 
give it all to the Secretary of Agriculture 
under this Kennedy-Freeman-Cochran om- 
nibus feed bill? Because the farmers want 
it? No. Kennedy ran on a farm plank re- 
sembling this proposal and was defeated in 
almost every major farm area. Because it 
would help us internationally? No; because 
if this program were enacted it would restrict 
the supplies and raise the cost of the food 
for peace program. Because of economic 
merit? No, Doctor, this is inflationary. This 
is restrictive. Why, then, this proposal? It 
may be that the administration has incor- 
rectly appraised the wishes of the farm peo- 
ple, or it may be that they have failed to do 
their homework, or it may be, Doctor, that 
they have deliberately designed a path of 
controls for American agriculture that out 
regiments every regime on this side of the 
Iron Curtain. Now, it is up to you who have 
listened to this as individual citizens to 
thoroughly study the effects of this plan, 
not the feed grain plan—the Kennedy- 
Freeman-Cochran omnibus farm bill. Study 
the effect of it on you and your family, and 
let your Representatives know what future 
you choose. Thank you. 

Dr. Hock1nc. We came here, of course, to 
debate the feed grain bill, and apparently 
the Republicans made a mistake in their es- 
timation in the first place, hoping that it 
was going to be @ failure. But contrary to 
their wild hopes, it has been a huge suc- 
cess, and as of last Friday night, we had 
27 percent of the corn acres of North Dakota 
signed up to be removed from production, 
and by next Thursday night, perhaps we 
will be well over 50 percent above the 
highest figures that we had hopes of arriv- 
ing at, and so due to this program being so 
extremely successful and with the farmers 
having voted time after time after time in 
favor of price supports and production con- 
trols, and now again in this, what amounts 
also to a referendum, going overwhelmingly 
in favor of this program, now my Republican 
opponent tell me that he is backing away. 
He is not against this any more. It is some- 
thing in the future. Like the Republicans 
are always against—they are afraid of the 
future. My friends of the radio audience 
and television audience, I plead with you 
again that even though this program is all 
over and very, very successful, any addi- 
tional signups that we get will indicate to 
those people in Washington that once again, 
that the farmers out here in North Dakota 
want, need, and must have price supports 
and production controls. This program is 
extremely important for the reason that it 
will bring this grain production system un- 
der control that has been out of control for 
the last many years, it will put additional 
money into the State of North Dakota, it 
will give the people who are in favor of a 
farm program an impetus to go out and work 
for this omnibus bill that is coming up next 
that will really be the Magna Carta for the 
American farmer, and far from what they tell 
you that you are losing your freedom, you 
are gaining freedom. These—— 

Mr. SwicertT. Dr. Hocking, I am terribly 
sorry, but the clock on the wall says no. 
Ladies and gentlemen, you have been listen- 
ing to a debate between Democratic nation- 
al committeeman, Dr. S. B. Hocking of Devils 
Lake and Republican national committee- 
man, Mark Andrews of Mapleton, and this 
has been a public service presentation of the 
North Dakota Broadcasting Co. in coopera- 
tion with the station to which you are listen- 
ing in the belief that a well-informed Amer- 
ica will also remain a strong America. 
Thank you and good night. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
these troubled days, it is well for us to 
draw inspiration from individuals who 
have served their fellow man with true 
devotion and _  single-mindedness in 
thinking only of aiding mankind in their 
chosen vocations. Our religious leaders 
are inspirations to us in their unselfish 
dedication to the Lord’s teaching and 
their efforts to lead us along the pathway 
of life in such a manner that we might 
merit eternal reward. 

Yesterday, the parishioners of St. John 
the Baptist Catholic Parish in Harvey, 
Ill., joined in celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary in God’s service of their pastor, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Grembowicz. 
For the last 40 years he has been the 
spiritual leader and inspiration to the 
people of his parish and a source of in- 
spiration to all in the community who 
have been in contact with him. Prior to 
his service in Harvey, he served as a 
chaplain in the Army Expeditionary 
Force and compiled a record of heroism 
in the performance of his duties on be- 
half of the men in uniform with whom 
he served. On Wednesday, June 14, the 
Harvey News Bee reviewed his lifetime 
of dedicated service to his God, country, 
church, and community, and I feel that 
by inserting this story into the Recorp, 
we might all draw inspiration from this 
man of God who in this troublesome 
period sets an example of true Christian 
spirit which is often sadly lacking among 
many men: 

Sunday is Father’s Day, and no finer oc- 
casion could have been chosen for the cele- 
bration of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Grem- 
bowicz’s 50th anniversary of holy priesthood. 
During the past half century, Reverend 
Grembowicz has truly been a spiritual fath- 
er to thousands who have come to him for 
inspiration and counsel. As a servant of 
God, and a good shepard keeping watch over 
his flock, he has endeared himself in the 
hearts of his fellow men. 

From the 10th day of June 1911, when he 
was endowed with his holy orders, Reyerend 
Grembowicz has unselfishly given of himself 
to his people in the great parishes of the 
Chicago diocese, and to the service of his 
country. Always a great patriot, both to his 
adopted country, and to his motherland of 
Poland, he has constantly fought and de- 
fended the principles of liberty, freedom and 
the dignity of the human individual. In 
1917, when these principles were challenged 
by an armed aggressor, he set aside his cere- 
monial garb and donned the olive drab of 
the Army. As a chaplain lieutenant in the 
AEF, he accompanied his flock to the front 
lines where he was badly disabled by enemy 
war gases. 

After his return from military service, 
Reverend Grembowicz was assigned as pastor 
of St. John the Baptist parish in Phoenix, 
Ili. He came to the area when it was still 
served by mud roads, wooden sidewalks and 
surrounded by fertile farms. Sprinkled 
among the onion fields, were the houses of 
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recent immigrants from the old country. In 
this setting, he took his staff and began to 
tend his sheep. 

For 40 years, he has materially and spiritu- 
ally contributed to the welfare of his flock 
and the community in which they lived. 
Early in his career in the Harvey-Phoenix 
area, he untiringly struggled to provide a 

school institution for the educa- 
tion of the children of his parish. Since its 
establishment, many of the school’s gradu- 
ates have advanced to high positions in the 
fields of science, the arts, and the govern- 
ment. 

Once the school was built, he continued 
his untiring efforts, and provided a convent 
for the faculty, and a new rectory for the 
priests who administered to the spiritual 
needs of the parish. 

His last all-out effort has resulted in the 
erection of a new church building itself. 
The towering edifice now stands as a shrine 
to his dedication. It no longer peers above 
an area of mud roads, wooden sidewalks, and 
fertile farms, but stands as a monument to 
God in a modern junior metropolis of in- 
dustry, business, and suburban homes. 


These material things are certainly all 
great monuments to Reverend Grembowicz’s 
devotion to his God and to his country- 
men. However, even greater monuments to 
his devotion are found in the hearts of his 
parishioners. These are eternal monuments 
erected by his spiritual guidance, love, and 
good example. 

The people of St. John’s parish are very 
proud of their pastor. The people of Harvey 
are very proud of this clergyman who has 
spent most of his fruitful life among them. 
The State of Illinois is very proud of this 
son who has made its prairies, its big city, 
and its suburban area a finer place in which 
to live. That is why the 72d general as- 
sembly paused in its great deliberations last 
week to honor him in resolutions of com- 
mendation in both houses of the legislature. 

Although Father John is now in the twi- 
light of his life at 74, we look forward to 
many more years of his inspirational and 
dedicated service. 

Because of Monsignor Grembowicz, Father's 
Day in Harvey, 1961, has a unique meaning. 
It represents a special tribute to a good shep- 
herd, and a good father. 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, more 
often than not, President Kennedy’s 
statements are in opposition to his ac- 
tions, as, for example, the matter of 
raising the public debt limit $13 billion. 
This is discussed in the following Wall 
Street Journal editorial of June 19: 

Etsow Room 

In asking Congress to raise the public 
debt limit again, Treasury Secretary Dillon 
said his Department vitally needed “elbow 
room.” 

It sure does. The $3.7 billion budget def- 
icit anticipated by the administration in 
the fiscal year starting July 1 is expected 
to push the debt to $295 billion. That’s the 
highest in all our history, war or peace, and 
nearly $4 billion higher than the previous 
record. It’s also $10 billion higher than the 
permanent debt limit to which the Govern- 
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ment was supposed to return at the end 
of this month. 

Anyway, the budget deficit shows every 
promise of growing fatter than the $3.7 
billion figure now estimated. In that case, 
a debt limit of $295 billion would not suf- 
fice, so the administration asks a $298 bil- 
lion ceiling to give it that bit of elbow 
room. 

All very understandable; the Treasury 
must be permitted to function. What is not 
so understandable is why no one in this ad- 
ministration. ever thinks about arranging 
matters so there wouldn’t need to be so 
much leeway and all this constant raising 
of the debt roof. You would think some- 
one would have the common sense and the 
courage to halt this rampage of spending, 
deficits, debt and inflation. 


But no; there is at the most talk—talk 
which sounds extremely peculiar in view of 
what is actually happening. The President 
himself has often spoken, during and after 
the campaign, of the need for fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Kennedy put it strongly indeed just 
a few weeks ago when, in the course of 
asking still more billions from Congress, he 
said that “if we are to preserve our fiscal 
integrity and world confidence in the dol- 
lar—it will be necessary to hold tightly to 
prudent fiscal standards.” 

When, then, do we start allowing some 
elbow room for sanity? 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution opposing Federal 
aid to education adopted by the Board 
of Education of the Hilisdale Commun- 
ity Schools, Hillsdale, Mich. 

I commend the board for initiating 
and adopting this excellent statement in 
opposition to Federal aid. 


Particularly I commend the emphasis 
which the resolution places on local 
citizens’ responsibility for the support of 
public schools, and I am proud to report 
that the citizens of the Hillsdale School 
District have matched their words with 
action in this respect. 

I note in passing that the resolution 
adopted by the Hillsdale Board of Edu- 
cation coincides with the position taken 
by the National School Boards Associa- 
tion delegate assembly at its annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia May 4 to 6. I 
am today also placing this resolution 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

The resolution adopted by the Hills- 
dale Board of Education follows: 

The undersigned members of the Board 
of Education of the Hillsdale Community 
Schools wish to express their opinion con- 
cerning Federal aid to education in order 
that our representatives in Congress may 
know that position and to inform the citi- 
zens of the Hillsdale School District where 
we stand on the matter. 

I. There are many valid reasons for op- 
posing Federal aid to education. Among 
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other reasons, we feel that the following 
are the most salient: 

1, Federal aid to education does not repre- 
sent a new source of revenue and the tax- 
payers are entitled to know where the 
money is coming from to provide such aid. 
It must come from taxes levied upon all of 
the citizens of our State, as well as the other 
States in the Union. Since three-fourths 
of all personal income goes to wage-earners, 
the cost of Federal aid to education will not 
be borne by the rich and large corporations 
as the public is led to believe. Thus, any 
funds furnished additionally to those pres- 
ently received, would come at the expense 
of the same taxpayers who are now carrying 
the load, namely, the citizens of this and 
every other district. 

2. Financial dependence on the Federal 
Government would weaken local control and 
option. We feel sure that it would eventual- 
ly lead to Federal control of the educational 
system. Once the local control is lost, so 
is the flexibility and responsiveness to com- 
munity desires that we now have. 

3. We feel that the freedom of education 
is fundamental to our American way of life. 
If we surrender this freedom, we also sur- 
render our freedom of choice to shape the 
future of our children and young adults. 
The way is then open for Federal regimenta- 
tion of their thought, action and future. 
This could happen so gradually that its prog- 
ress would be fairly imperceptible, but 
nonetheless irrevocable. Once we start down 
such a path, there is no return. 

4. Federal aid to education would create 
a financially impossible mess. It is a pie- 
in-the-sky absurdly impractical Robin Hood 
scheme which would take money from the 
States (such as Michigan) which do an ef- 
ficient job of educating their youngsters and 
give this money to those States which are 
too penurious or improvident to do a good 
job. 

5. Federal aid to education would create a 
new bureau, and a new bureacracy for its 
implementation. It would lead to a group 
of Federal “experts,” the like of which we 
have not ever seen. 

6. With Federal aid to education we can 
perceive only diminishing quality and flexi- 
bility as the Federal experts attempt to 
equate the needs of this community with 
the total concept. We can also perceive a 
greater burden for the taxpayer when he is 
forced to shoulder the burden of Federal 
bureaucracy as well as the educational sys- 
tem he is already supporting. 

The closer to home we spend our tax dol- 
lars, the more we get for our money and the 
more control we have over how the money is 
spent. If we don’t like what happens, we 
can change a local situation. Just try to 
change Washington. 

7. To simply reject Federal aid to educa- 
tion is not enough. We must decide what 
level of educational achievement we desire, 
that we are willing and able to support such 
& program, and then follow up with appro- 
priate action. 

If the spectre of Federal aid to education 
does nothing but spur us on to a fuller 
realization and acceptance of our responsi- 
bilities as citizens, it will serve a useful 
purpose. 

‘We wish to commend the people of the 
Hillsdale School District for their spenldid 
support of our schools. Whenever any need 
has been full demonstrated, they have risen 
to the occasion. We are confident that they 
will do so again in the future, as the need 
may arise. 

ALBERT W. DIMMERs, 
RALPH H. BAcu, 
MarTHA B. PETERSON, 
HAROLD RIDLEY, 
RocGer LOsEy, 
C. C. AUSEON, 
A. W. Srrom. 
Board of Education, Hillsdale Com- 
munity Schools. 
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Sermon by Rt. Rev. John K. Cartwright 
on the 100th Anniversary of Providence 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 10 last, the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of Providence Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D.C., was celebrated. 
The House of Representatives very 
thoughtfully passed a resolution facili- 
tating and congratulating Providence 
Hospital on its great service during its 
first 100 years of existence. 

In connection with this celebration, 
a solemn high mass was celebrated at 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception by the Most Reverend Pat- 
rick A. O’Boyle, DD., Archbishop of 
Washington. 

The sermon delivered at the solemn 
pontificial mass commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
Providence Hospital was given by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor John K. Cart- 
wright, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
which is the cathedral of the archdio- 
cese of Washington. Monsignor Cart- 
wright delivered an inspiring sermon, 
most touching and effective, in connec- 
tion with the important celebration in 
the life of Providence Hospital that took 
place on June 10. 

It is with pleasure that I include the 
monsignor’s sermon in my remarks: 
SERMON DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 

JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT ON THE 100TH ANNI- 

VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF PROVIDENCE 

HOSPITAL AT THE NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, JUNE 10, 1961 


We celebrate today not the commencement 
of a hopeful undertaking but the completion 
of a hundred years of success in a great en- 
terprise of charity. On many occasions we 
gather to stimulate our efforts and to register 
our confidence in something that is to be 
accomplished. We ask for the intercession 
of the saints and the fostering benediction 
of our Lord on what we have conceived to be 
pleasing to Him and part of His will for our 
apostolate. Today rather we associate our- 
selves with the recording angel and we 
imagine our Lord as smiling on what has 
been done for Him. Scripture tells us that, 
as each day of the creation was ended, the 
Creator looked and saw that it was good. 
So we feel confident that He looks down to- 
day upon a finished century of service in 
Providence Hospital and sees that in their 
human way the Daughters of Charity and 
their coadjutors have brought service to our 
Lord in heavy harvest sheaves. 

I shall not ask you to dwell with me today 
upon the names and dates and statistics of 
the record that is otherwise available. The 
early years of the century are of written rec- 
ord only. But the personal memory of some 
can go back through more than half the his- 
tory, and of others through a substantial part 
of the years elapsed at the old Providence 
and at the new. Let me rather suggest to 
you some thoughts that spring out of the 
living as well as the written memories. 

One of the first thoughts to come up is the 
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surprising circumstance of this hospital's 
beginning. It did not seem a moment propi- 
tious for a new enterprise. Our country and 
its capital were just entering upon 4 years 
of most bitter crisis and struggle. The United 
States has since seen wars of greater physical 
output and of strain upon its resources. But 
in these later wars our own people were at 
least united among themselves, while the war 
of 1861-65 was one that tried the souls of 
citizens in conflict with each other. The 
very heart of our Nation was torn as never 
before or since. And our Capital City was 
exposed on the frontier which imperiled 
its continuance and significance. At this 
moment the first Providence Hospital was 
conceived of as a private enterprise. The 
growing struggle enveloped it and for a mo- 
ment seemed to overwhelm it. The growing 
need for nursing of the influx of wounded 
after the two battles of Bull Run seemed to 
transcend all other purposes. The few hun- 
dreds of private patients were nothing com- 
pared to the thousands of wounded for whom 
gratitude and patriotism alike imposed an 
unforeseen demand. The small band of 
nursing sisters was replaced by larger and 
larger contingents both in Providence and in 
the military hospital nearby. But when the 
war was at length over the sisters were able 
to take advantage of their larger numbers 
and of widened experience to rededicate 
themselves to mercy in a time of peace. 

It is the old story of how God works good 
out of disadvantage. And the sisters may 
derive comfort from this thought in the 
grave present circumstances of threatened 
war and certain change that might otherwise 
discourage their ambition and devotion. 

We live again in a moment of crisis. The 
war we are in is called the cold war but it 
is pregnant with surmises more terrifying 
than those of any other. Please God the 
surmises will be falsified in the event and the 
dread possibilities of nuclear destruction will 
not have to be faced by the nurses of today 
or tomorrow. 

But whether or not the cold war cools off 
into an enduring peace there is involved in 
the nature of our time and in its very prog- 
ress a challenge which puts to tension every 
capability. The physical sciences including 
those related to medicine have brought about 
changes in the care of the sick and in the 
techniques of nursing. These changes are 
enormous in range and, beneficial as they 
are, it is certain that our times have not 
yet taken their measure. In the economic 
and political field it seems more and more 
difficult to keep up with them. Even in the 
spiritual our possibilities are put to strain. 
Just as civil society wonders how it can pay 
the bills for health and longevity, so religious 
institutions such as yours wonder how they 
can sustain, in the face of the technical de- 
mands of medicine and nursing, the spiritual 
idealism and continuity of purpose which 
are needed equally with the techniques. To 
learn today’s skills and to practice them, to 
face the costs of their administration are 
tasks so absorbing of talent and energy and, 
above all, of time as to threaten to frustrate 
the continuity of the religious purpose. Yet 
that religious purpose must be preserved, 
not only in the interest of your personal 
dedication, but in the interest of that very 
suffering humanity which you and the tech- 
nicians alike attempt to serve. 

It is sometimes suggested in the books we 
read or in the conversation that we hear, 
that the Catholic hospital is outdated. In- 
deed the overpowering needs of the technical 
sometimes push even religious minds to 
thoughts akin to despair. Only recently in 
a respected Catholic journal I read an ar- 
ticle by a nun, administratrix of hospitals 
for a religious order, who seemed to feel that 
the sisters’ technical involvements are so 
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great that they must disappear to a large 
extent from the consolatory ministries. If 
this were to be so we might indeed close 
our hospitals and give up the effort for 
everybody that is implied in them, But 
this is not and cannot be the case, unless 
we are to reconcile ourselves to a loss greater 
than can be made up by any technical ad- 
vance or superiority. 

The physician has his place, the techni- 
cian, the social worker and others belong 
where they render so much service, for which 
we are all so grateful. Their place is so 
important and its staffing so difficult that 
it sometimes might seem easy to forget that 
there is something else. Yet we Cannot ac- 
cept the thought that the nurse consecrated 
to religion is outdated and must fade into 
one or all of these. The clinical thermom- 
eter, the hypodermic needle, the multitudi- 
nous paraphernalia of the modern hospital, 
render a service which none of us would be 
without, and our nursing sisters are in the 
front ranks of the skilled use of them. But 
the voice of religion must be heard and its 
dedicated representatives must be at the 
sickbed even in the modern hospital with 
all its instruments. For there are some 
things that science cannot do. It can al- 
leviate suffering, itcan heal. It cannot elimi- 
nate suffering. It cannot abolish death. 
These two great mysteries remain when all is 
said and done. They will remain with the 
questions they arouse and with the needs 
they present. Our Lord healed the sick, 
sometimes. He did not abolish sickness. 
Our Lord raised the dead, sometimes. He did 
not abolish death. He said Lazarus from the 
tomb. But Lazarus had to go back one day. 
The law of suffering and death remains. But 
over and above the healing hand of Christ is 
His word to the suffering and His call to the 
dying, a word and a call that come from 
those who minister in His name and as His 
representatives. When science cannot cure 
suffering there must be someone to present 
the crucifix and the thought of the suffering 
Chirst. When science can no longer post- 
pone death there must be someone to remind 
us of the risen Christ. There is great need 
for medicine and nursing, yes. But suffer- 
ing and death transcend all human effort 
except the voice that speaks for Christ in 
the supreme moment of life on earth when 
life on earth is giving place to life above 
the earth. ; 

So we rejoice with the Daughters of Char- 
ity that for 100 years in this place they have 
supplied the mingled needs for earthly and 
heavenly help to the sick and dying. A cen- 
tury seems long to us whose lives almost 
never compass such a length of time. During 
that century here and for 2% centuries 
longer all over the world St. Vincent's 
daughters have made themselves respon- 
sible for the carrying out of this great task. 
His work both with the Ladies of Charity and 
with the Daughters of Charity and with their 
mother Louise de Marillac began in the hos- 
pital of the Hotel Dieu in Paris. His and their 
missions of charity pushed out to the Hotel 
Dieu in Angers and since his time has gone 
on spreading over France and Europe and 
the United States and to the mission fields. 
They have not been alone in these works of 
mercy but they have been among the leaders. 
Now that a second century begins for them 
in this Washington Hospital of Providence, 
it is an honor and a happiness to look for- 
ward with them to the future years, fertile 
with their labor, rich with their power to 
console, eloquent with their faith, and 
glorious with the charity to man that best 
expresses their love of God. And may the 
God of hope fill them with all joy and peace 
in believing, that they and those to whom 
they minister may abound in hope and in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 
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Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mar- 
guerite Higgins’ discerning article, which 
appeared in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune, merits the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

THE NEXT TO THE Last STRAW 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasnHinctron.—After his Camp David go- 
around with President Eisenhower, includ- 
ing a helicopter ride to the Gettysburg farm, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev decided to im- 
port an American whirlybird to Russia. Af- 
ter his tete-a-tete with Kennedy in Vienna, 
Premier Khrushchev decided to import the 
fireside chat. 

The Soviet leader’s first personal television 
report to the Russian nation had one thing 
notably in common with President Kennedy’s 
earlier summit summation. It was sombre. 

Now that the world’s two most powerful 
statesmen have made plain that they will 
not retreat a single inch, the question arises 
of what will really happen. 

A good place to begin is Berlin, which this 
writer has just visited. For here one is re- 
minded of how enormous a bluff Premier 
Khrushchev is perpetrating and it is an 
item that no American should forget. 

The central facts exposing Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s brand of Berlin brinkmanship are 
these: The Soviet Union lost millions of 
soldiers on the road to Berlin and those 
soldiers were killed by Germans. Further, 
the German occupation of Russia is a vivid 
nightmare to millions of Russian civilians. 
In a showdown between the former enemy 
who now happen to be “Communist” Ger- 
mans and the United States, it would be 
virtually impossible for Mr. Khrushchev to 
get the Russian people behind him in going 
to war to rescue the Germans. And con- 
trary to what is thought, Mr. Khrushchev 
does have to pay some attention to what the 
Russian people think. 

Or as a Polish Communist put it: “Nobody 
on our side is going to go to war to uphold 
the right of some Germans to turn back 
American supply trucks en route to Berlin. 
If America shoots some German in the 
process of shooting its way into the city, 
everyone on our side would be cheering— 
secretly, of course—for the Americans. The 
saying goes in Warsaw that the old man in 
Bonn (West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer) and our Gomulka (the Polish 
Communist chief) have one thing in com- 
mon: a dislike for Europe’s bearded one 
(Walter Ulbricht, the goateed leader of Com- 
munist East Germany). And this is true.” 

An additional point was made by West 
Berlin’s indomitable Mayor Willy Brandt in 
an interview: “If there should be the use of 
force—even on a tiny scale—against the 
Americans, then I cannot begin to describe 
the explosion that would occur against the 
Communists inside East Germany. The men 
and women of East Germany fought with 
their bare hands against the Russians once 
before (the revolt of July, 1953, in which 
Germans hurled stones at Russian tanks). 
If fighting broke out the Russians would be 
under attack behind their own lines by the 
people of East Germany. Talk to anyone 
who has been in East Germany in the past 
few months and you will see that I am 
right. * * *” 
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And at an autobahn checkpoint en route 
to Berlin, a traveler asked a Soviet sentry, a 
corporal: “Will there be a war?” 

“Not over Germany,” he answered quickly, 
which while not exactly indicative of high 
policy was an interesting reaction. 

Despite all the reassurances of President 
Kennedy, there remains a certain doubt in 
Berlin—a fear that America is so preoccupied 
with the difficulties of its own position that 
it fails to take into account Mr. Khrushchev’s 
problems. 

Said a high German official: “Is Berlin 
really the last straw in your dealings with 
the Russians? Have you really decided this 
far and no further? Or is it the next to last 
straw? Why do we doubt? Not because of 
anything that President Kennedy has said 
or done about Germany. At Vienna he was 
magnificent. But elsewhere, in Laos for in- 
stance, the President has said something was 
the last straw, then retreated. He said that 
America would not go to the Geneva Confer- 
ence unless there was a cease-fire in Laos. 
There is no cease-fire in Laos. But, even so, 
you remain at the Geneva Conference. And 
on nuclear testing, you have threatened 
much but done nothing. Is Berlin a differ- 
ent case? Is Berlin America’s Poland, or 
America’s Czechoslovakia? I ask because it 
is Khrushchev who profits from the doubt. 
Khrushchev has a weak hand in Germany, 
but the element of doubt makes him feel 
stronger than he is.” 





Captive Nations Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I attended a large mass meeting in 
the Calumet region of Indiana, made up 
of Lithuanian citizens and displaced per- 
sons along with groups from other na- 
tionalities, commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week which was authorized by this 
Congress 2 years ago. 

Similar meetings to this one held in 
East Chicago, Ind., yesterday, were held 
in New York, Pittsburgh, and other cities 
throughout the Nation, commemorating 
Captive Nations Week. 


These groups are to be congratulated 
on their activity and work to constantly 
remind the people of the world, the true 
facts about communism and its deplor- 
able methods of propagandizing, in- 
filtrating, and taking over unsuspecting 
nations into the Communist orbit. 
Lithuania and the other captive nations 
in central Europe have experienced the 
identical Communist blueprint of in- 
filtration inflicted upon them 20 years 
ago, which communistic strategy appar- 
ently is being successfully applied to 
Cuba, countries in South America, Asia, 
and Africa. Our greatest defense and 
our greatest offense against the Com- 
munist menace is to remind millions of 
uninformed people throughout the world 
regarding the true facts about com- 
munism and the communistic methods 
of aggression. 

I am herewith presenting the follow- 
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ing resolution which was unanimously 

adopted at East Chicago, Ind., yesterday: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN 
LITHUANIANS OF EAST CHICAGO, GARY, AND 
INDIANA HARBOR AT A Mass MEETING aT Sr. 
FRANCIS CHURCH IN East CHICAGO, ON JUNE 
18, 1961, DurING THE 20TH COMMEMORA- 
TION OF THE BRUTAL DEPORTATIONS OF 
LITHUANIANS BY THE Soviet SECRET POLICE 
TO SLAVE LABOR CAMPS IN SIBERIA 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
House Rules Committee, a number of resolu- 
tions asking for a special congressional com- 
mittee to investigate and resurvey the status 
of captive nations under Communist rule. 
This resolution should be reported and 
passed by the Congress and extensive hear- 
ings held so that millions throughout the 
Western Hemisphere and other continents 
could be reminded of Soviet methods of in- 
filtration, propagandizing and taking over 
neutral and backward nations throughout 
the world; 

Whereas the sovereign and independent 
State of Lithuania was forcibly and illegally 
seized in 1940 by the Soviet Union; 

Whereas the Soviet secret police in June 
1941, arrested and deported over 40,000 
Lithuanians from their native country to the 
slave labor camps in Siberia; 

Whereas the Soviet Union has converted 
Lithuania into a colony of Russia, depriving 
the people of Lithuania of their sovereign 
rights and self-government; 

Whereas the Soviet Union, the enslaver of 
Lithuania and other countries, is urging the 
immediate liberation of all colonies and de- 
pendent territories in Asia and Africa, but 
says nothing about the liberation of Soviet- 
occupied and dominated countries in 
Europe: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, To appeal to and request the 
President and Secretary of State of the 
United States to insist on the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self government to 
Lithuania and other Baltic States as a pre- 
requisite for a lasting peace based on inter- 
national justice; Be it further 

Resolved, To express our gratitude to the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Senate 
and House of Representatives for every sup- 
port accorded to Lithuania and her people; 
be it still further 

Resolved, To forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Senators Capehart and Hartke of Indiana, 
Congressman Ray J. Madden and the other 
Honorable Congressmen from the other con- 
gressional districts of Indiana. 

Kazys VALEIKA, 
President of the Meeting. 
Gary, Ind. 





Results of Questionnaire to the First 
District of Massachusetts 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a poll of 
public opinion on the great questions 
that face our Nation today is not a new 
means of ascertaining the feelings of the 
people on those issues. Instead, polls 
have become almost common in their 
usage. To be an accurate reflection of 
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the feelings of any group of people, the 
results of a public-opinion survey must 
be taken either from the total group or 
from a representative proportion of the 
group. 

From time to time, I submit to my 


Do you favor— 
Federal funds for teachers’ salaries? 


Federal funds for public school construction?.__._.----. 
Federal loans to private and parochial schools?___..-- 


Federal grants to private and public schools? 
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constituents a questionnaire, not in- 
tended to be a poll, that gives them the 
medium for expressing their opinions di- 
rectly tome. I am gratified that I have 
received 2,300 replies to my most recent 
questionnaire, many of which contained 


Federal funds for school districts burdened with children of Government employees? 


~ 
Do you favor— 


Compulsory plan, administered by Federal Government and financed by employer-mployee increases 
Voluntary, State-administered plan, financed by State, 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED 


Federal, and individual contributions? 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Do you favor— 
Continuing present ‘‘temporary”’ 
Continuing present ‘‘temporary”’ 
Removal of present ‘‘temporary”’ 


Do you favor— 


Continuing economic aid ander the mutual security program to nations committe od as our allies?- 
Continuing military aid under the program to nations committed as our allies? ee 
Continuing economic aid to independent and uncommitted nations?-_-_--.......-.-.-.------------- 
Continuing military aid to independent and uncommitted nations? - Ses, Sates edtnm tive pape mie cia . 
Increased economic assistance to underdeveloped countries? _...-..--.---- 

Economic aid to former independent nations like Poland and Hungary now behind the Iron Curtain? 


1-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax and adding \ 
1-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax and incre: sing truck, diesel, 
1-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax and increasing truck. diesel, 


-cent-per-gallon tax? 
and tire taxes? __ 
and tire taxes? 


FOREICN AID PROCRAM 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S ADMINISTRATION 


Do you favor— 


I FI oo ot an anne tinneeghina tem ck hn sen puinnne ‘ 
A summit meeting between President Kennedy and Khrushchev soon? LAr ae 
President Kennedy’s proposals to correct the balance-of-payments defic RP I Ree 
President’s proposal for increased spending for national defense buildup?---_-...-------------- 
An unbalanced budget to enable completion of the President’s economic and defense programs’ 


SOLUTION OF ANNUAL POST OFFICE DEFICIT 


Do you favor— 


Increasing Ist class postal rates from 4 cents to 5 cents, airmail from 7 cents to 8 cents? 


Increasing 2d and 3d class rates? 


No increases in rates, with Treasury appropriation to offset the deficit? 


ASSISTANCE TO COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


Do you favor— 


Long-term, low-interest, Federal loans for tuition and expenses s? 


Tax deductions to parents with children attending college 


GI-bill-type assistance to peacetime soldiérs?__....--- 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Do you favor— 


Continuation of this committee, ote yn accused of contravening individuals constitutional rights 


munistic activities within the United States? 


Un-American Activities Committee 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, by request 
of the undersigned students of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following objections 
to the practices of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee: 

We, the undersigned students of Williams 
College, wish to make public our objections 
to the practices of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

We recognize and affirm the right and duty 
of our Government to protect itself from 
those who would subvert and destroy the 
basic principles upon which it is founded. 

We recognize that legislative investiga- 
tions are a legitimate and necessary com- 
ponent of congressional activity. 

We believe, however, that this committee 
has failed to fulfill the proper function of 
a legislative committee; i.e, to determine 
whether the laws are being properly enforced 
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or to discover conditions which call for new 
legislation. 


Instead of gathering facts concerning sub- 
version, the committee has often used un- 
substantiated statements to punish indi- 
viduals by adverse publicity. Their subpenas 
have become tantamount to conviction for 
subversive activity. The names of those 
subpenaed are released to the press, and the 
burden of proof is then placed on the ac- 
cused to vindicate himself before the public. 
Those attacked are often denied the oppor- 
tunity to appear in their defense or to ex- 
amine their accusers. The committee is 
more interested in casting aspersions than 
in discovering facts, and a favorite target of 
theirs has been the intellectual community. 

We believe, that the committee, by its 
practices, has inhibited the freedom of criti- 
cism and discussion necessary to democratic 
process. It has restrained and abridged 
freedom of expression by creating an atmos- 
phere unfriendly to ideas which differ from 
the norm. We, in an academic community, 
are particularly sensitive to the abridgment 
of these freedoms. Without them, serious 
scholarship is impossible for the free spirit 
of inquiry is the primary mechanism by 
which knowledge moves forward and de- 
mocracy is maintained. 


SIGNERS 


Lawrence Hunt, Jr., William C. Knapp, 
Bruce Duncan, Richard Lyon, Richard Scott, 
Duncan McNeill, Walt Nicholson, Ken Stern, 


in social security taxes? __- 
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excellent comments and reasons for the 
respondents’ position. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
questions and the results of this ques- 
tionnaire: 


No opin- 
ion ex- Yes No 
pressed 
| 
siastitatabettecdelesh oiaitamactgtbatiae 157 597 1, 546 
iedutveiiatendmdiciad 138 1, 449 713 
satin siochagheastmencapalbiies weigh pain 115 650 1, 535 
xing arya te ete nein ndclcaaiiane aie 214 458 1, 628 
2 Poesia ate 246 1, 255 799 
enone 212 796 1, 292 
AG nabs chaaeh ees 292 1,192 816 
a pacha 398 473 1, 429 
acdc eee 304 1, 160 836 
aa E an tase cca ahaa 410 740 1,150 
223 1, 719 358 
282 1, 657 361 
364 927 1, 009 
407 587 1, 306 
334 1, 398 568 
338 539> 1, 423 
347 1, 248 705 
295 646 1, 359 
827 1, 039 434 
366 1, 409 525 
363 798 1, 139 
ncn vin agaienia aa 217 1,040 1, 043 
258. catucudanuea dated 192 1, 685 423 
sca Soong aetna nel aa 524 430 1, 346 
ilecliaiciccse pelea inal 156 1, 662 482 
Tine akpteintect heii astitben ads 117 1, 587 596 
5c carnisn nihil agg ecg ie 244 808 1, 248 
program of investigation of com- 


188 1, 646 466 


Bob Denham, Peter B. Wiley, William S. Lit- 
tle, Jr., J. John Boeye, Terry Ellison, William 
D. Von Ness, Archibald John Allen III, Ed- 
ward J. Garrett, Jr. Gershan M. Ratner, 
Neil Rappaport, William Riley, Charles Liss- 
her, David Appelbaum, William Steel, John 
Wester, Borden Cheese Snow, Jeffrey A. 
Appel, Thomas W. Payzant, Jim Caldwell, 
Chris Hagy, John Cannon, Bruce D. Grinnell, 
W. Ramieson Neidlinger, Jr., F. B. Tuttle, 
Sr., C. Hansel! Simonds, Ash Crosby, Tom 
Knowles, J. A. Branch, Peter Hero, Jeff Hans- 
dorf, W. Prokken, Thomas Todd, Larry 
Green, Harley Hutchins, Frank Loscajo, Paul 
A. Riecks, Robert T. Siegal, John F. NeFerre, 
Mac Ewing. 

Paul M. Crissey, Peter Stanley, Jack Beech- 
am, Douglas Fearon, Stephen Chaberski, Wil- 
lian Dowes, John Winfield, Alexander 
Kaster, George Cooper, John Foster, Jay 
Freedman, Robert Strong, Jr., Jay Keller, 
Fred C. Newman, Lance Randolph, Jeff 
Marsted, Richard E. Berman, Ray Gilbert, 
Charles Wright, Pete M. Dodge, Frank War- 
field, Bill Ullman, Tom Plati, Stephen R. 
Birrell, William L. Prosser, John F. Wilson, 
J. Roe, David Cameron, Walter Lapham, David 
Newberry, Glen A. Yonker, Robert Benjamin, 
Allan Foster, Richard Magnuson, John Foehl, 
Dick Meierdierko, Tom Jensen, Paul Kritzer, 
Alan J. Sachtleben, Peter V. Buttenheim, 
Gay A. Mayer, Steve Matchet, Charles A. 
Thurow, R. William Leikie, Jr. 

James B. F. Oliphant, Anthony Biden 
Way, Franklin S. Eyster II, William S. Rezni- 
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koll, Robert Lubow, David Goldberg, Robert 
D. Sleeper, Herbert L. Camp, Irving Marcess, 
Peter D. Weigl, Eugene Weber, James Mac- 

Edward Gamlich, David Benkard, 
Jon Sutcliffe, Richard Gottlieb, Jim Urbach, 
S. R. Goldberg, Roy H. Cohen, David Whitt- 
more, Kirby L. Allen, Murray Ingraham, 
Jim Russell, Phip Alevs, Richard Verville, 
Jonathan Koher, Holt Quinlan, Walter 
Graham, Wm. S. Robertson, Jr., Paul 
Worthman, Michael White, John E. Carroll, 
Stewart D. Davis, Larry Kaneya, Jeff Howard, 
Steve Telins, Robert M. Watkins, Jim Pil- 
grim, Andrew B. Weiss, Maxwell Davidson, 
R. Michael Scott, Jere Behrman, Alan Schlos- 
ser, Ronald J. Robert VII, George F. Opdyke, 
R. Craig Williamson, Paul L. Samuelson, 
Robert Kaplan, Benjamin P. Campbell, Paul 
Mersereau, Richard Warch, C. Pratt, Bill 
Richardson, John Shouff, John A. Davis, Jr., 
Glen Thurow, Joe Bassett, Richard Dodds, 
Roger Warren, Martin Linley, Stuart H. 
Brown. 

Edward A. Dougherty, Jr., Edward W. Grew 
HI, Stephen EK. Wilson, Anthony O. Tyler, 
Peter Glick, Gordon J. Davis, Richard P. 
Strubel, John 8S. Osborne, Jr., Eric Widmer, 
G. M. Stevenson, Jr., W. N. Hubbard, Alan 
C. Bogatay, William H. Whitney, Robt. P. 
Durham, Jr., W. M. Vaughan III, Edward 
Volkman, Jim Wick, Heinrich H. Stabeman, 
Erick Muller, Stephen F. Elein, Andrew J. 
Umen, Jeffrey D. Rosendhol, G. H. Albury, 
Eric H. Davis, George Downing, Charles R. 
Webb, Thomas F. G. Cabot, Kent Paxton, 
Thomas B. Williams, Claude M. Wiwale, 
Gregory H. West, George Kolodner, Robert 
W. Jackson, John L. Carnonski, Robert C. 
Hall, Peter Jinghia, Robert D. Law, Lynn T. 
White Ill, Arthur Howard Beacon I, Robert 
Gilson, Jelwiller Palm. 

John A. Donovan, E. D. Miller, John L. 
Russ III, James P. Thomas, Robert Nevin, 
Carl A. Strauss, Jr., Stephen P. Huffman, Tom 
von Stein, Peter Strauss, P. S. Lewicki, Mi- 
chael C. Nebling, Richard G. Arens, Jr., Hen- 
ry C. Schweder, Jr., John Sawyer Hughes, 
William Pemick, David H. A. Andersen, James 
D. Moore, Jr., John Byas, Sam Hunter, Buck- 
ley Curt, Jr., Brian King, Evan C. Archer, 
Jr., C. P. Osgood, Jr., Leigh Baier, Peter B. 
Stabell, Eric C. Dahlberg, Walter S. Bem- 
hiems, Robert F. Ruehl, Erik Olson, John 
T. Smith, William Reeves, David A. Hartman, 
Gunay Ross, Stanley T. Hunter, Arthur C. 
Waltman, Edgar D. Hunting, William J. Sit- 
tig, James P. Parker, Frank Wolf, James Kidd, 
Michael Ebert, F. W. Gluck, Jr., Henry De- 
Zeuther, Scott C. Mohr, Stephen Brumberg, 
James B. O’Leary, Palmer W. Cameron, Jack 
C. Webb, Win McKeithen, John A. Osterby, 
Thomas P. Alestand, Bill Boyd, Sidney John- 
son, Stewart C. Myles, Thomas A. Johnson, 
Bruce Friedman, Russ Bradley, Tab Day, 
Lang Faurot, Dorian Bowman, J. Robert 
Campbell, Jr., C. David Harris, Jr., William 
Beadil, Richard B. Goodman, John Stayton, 
Robert G. Wood, John Horst, Bob Klein. 

Morris Kaplan, Theodore G. Albert, Robert 
Ross, J. Barry Rourlich, Rachack T. Robbruy, 
Mark Teitelbaum, John Jobeless, Stephen 
Stolzberg, Michael Boldreau, David E. Bluett, 
Peter von Honn, Lee Fontanellen, Victor K. 
Yowilzain, Elliot Uidany, Bruce MacDougal, 
I. K. Dolin, David Hall, Kenneth Kehrer, 
Peter Snyder, Gil Kerr, Neil Lebowitz, Perry 
A. Kingman, Anthony Mapes, John Bauer, 
Price Gupahoner, John P. Morar, Lamson 
Kheinfrank, Jr., Robert Judd, P. W. Thorns, 
Peter D. Marlow, Daniel F. Crowley, Robert 
Marrin, Jack R. Staples, Jr., John P. Castle- 
man, Jr., Albert A. Ederle, Jr., John C. Botts, 
Itt, Richard C. Bradley, Keith Doerge, Robert 
J. Seidman, Frank Pollock, R. L. Pietsch, 
John Belcher, William D. Rienecke, John B. 
Reid, Jr., Walter J. Lehman. 


B. A. Prince, Lary Kemp, John Keferca, 
Norman Thomas, Mike Brimmer, Gibby 
Rachliff, Thomas A. Frank, John Churchill, 
Cc. B. Diechman, W. Bernhiemer, Tom Bou- 
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chey, Clifford Billings Granger, Leonard 
Bernhimer, B. K. Wiuble, John M. Pope, 
John H. Simons, Jim Blume, James Wood, 
Peter Coxe, Peter S. Smith, Richard C. Mc- 
Cauley, Paul B. Dubey, Lisle Baker, Carl Mar- 
cus, Bill Hardy, Jeffrey E. Silver, Tom 
Ganape, Robert W. Smith, John Obby, Rich 
Hennessey, Richard Rosan, Robert Engle, 
Geoffrey Heon, Richard Hubbard, Steven D. 
Pratt, Richard Gold, Joel E. Ringold, 
Thomas E. Henry, William Bachle, Russell T. 
Baker, Jr., Sweefly Leerch, Pete Sheehan. 


“How To Prepare Youth for a More Ef- 
fective Citizenship” —Essay by Stephen 
Alan Leatherman, of Frederick, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
year Civitan International sponsors an 
international essay contest in the 
United States. This year the best es- 
say, “How To Prepare Youth for a More 
Effective Citizenship,” was written by 
Stephen Alan Leatherman, of Frederick; 
Md. To win this contest is a great 
honor, and with the honor, Civitan In- 
ternational awards a college scholarship 
that enables the prize-winning essayist 
to attend the college of his choice. 

Stephen Alan Leatherman, a student 
at Frederick High School, has authored 
an important message for the younger 
citizens of America, and in including 
this message as part of today’s proceed- 
ings, I congratulate this fine young man. 

How To PREPARE YOUTH FOR A MORE 
EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


(By Stephen Alan Leatherman, Frederick, 
Md.) 

As life in a rapidly changing world ad- 
vances in complexity, so does citizenship. 
Never before was citizenship so intricate 
and exacting in its requirements, because 
never before were human achievements so 
varied and awesome. We desperately need 
civic competency to encounter life’s realities 
with understanding and hope. To keep 
freedom alive—for everyone everywhere— 
depends, like everything else in America, on 
the quality of its citizenship. We can no 
longer be content with citizenship that is 
pale, anemic, and temperamental. There 
must be alert, vital, pulsing, aggressive 
striving for effectiveness. Citizenship is 
more than the calm assertion of privileges; 
it is the glad assumption of duties. It best 
manifests itself in service that neither 
doubts, nor counts the cost, nor asks recog- 
nition. Certainly, effective citizenship is 
due payment for a beloved land, whose re- 
sources give us so much to live on, and 
whose freedoms give us so much to live for. 
In youth must be implanted the realization 
that our prized liberties are safeguarded 
only as we see that our rights as citizens 
involve concurrent responsibilities. 

Since democratic government can rise no 
higher than the intelligence, purpose, and 
conscience of the citizen, education becomes 
the instrumentality through which Ameri- 
can youth must be mentally and morally 
prepared for responsible participation in a 
democratic society. Education includes not 
only systematic schooling, but also that en- 
lightenment and sense which individuals 
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obtain through experience. Because the 
home, school, church, and community exert 
the greatest influences in molding minds 
and characters, they must assume a joint 
responsibility for clarifying the judgments 
and purifying the emotions of youth. A 
Share of the work belongs to each; the 
blessings resulting therefrom to all. 

A home that practices democratic living 
helps a youth to know how to live and what 
to live for. In counseling a youth to do good 
as well as be good, provident parents are 
stressing character and service, requisites for 
positive citizenship. Through proper guid- 
ance, the dual nature of citizenship becomes 
meaningful whenever parents instill a sense 
of responsibility while granting a liberty, 
and impose a restriction while according a 
privilege. 

The schools must provide an education 
that fits youth for association with fellow 
citizens in the bonds of peace, liberty, and 
law. When wisely administered, schools have 
power to determine the behavior of the next 
generation. During impressionable school 
years, when social instincts, impulses, and 
feelings intensify, teachers can direct these 
impulses into safe and useful channels, 
molding the citizen that is to be. Habits 
of thought and action are formed in youth, 
and will persist more or less unchanged 
throughout life. For, as Thackeray said: 
“We sow a thought and reap an act; we sow 
an act and reap a habit; we sow a habit and 
reap a character; we sow a character and reap 
a destiny.” ; 

Academic thoroughness endows good 
students with mental faculties necessary for 
intelligent citizenship. Linguistic studies 
train discrimination and interpretation; sci- 
entific studies, the power of observation; 
mathematical and philosophical studies, the 
power of abstract reasoning; historical 
studies, the quality of comprehensiveness; 
economic studies, the power of analysis; and 
all literary studies, the power of appreciation 
Drawing light from knowledge, scholars can 
make enlightened decisions as _ citizens. 
Through the discipline and training of study, 
the inculcation of correct habits of thought, 
and the ability to grasp vital points of a 
subject, an educated generation can con- 
fidently accept the trusteeship for self- 
government. e 

Churches must provide a strong moral and 
religious platform on which education for 
citizenship may be firmly planted. Washing- 
ton declared: “We shall maintain our 
liberties only by the religious education of 
our youth.” Personal righteousness—which 
does not permit piety to evaporte on week- 
days—is the basis of national righteousness. 
The American ideal of citizenship demands 
the intelligent application of Christian ethics 
to civic life. Churches must preach that 
ideal to enable youth to profit by an in- 
tellectual and moral preparedness, so that 
America shall have unity, a national goal, 
and a loyal citizenship which believes that 
freedom is worth any necessary sacrifice. 
The religious precept that you must lose 
yourself to find yourself has a civic parallel 
when a self-sacrificing citizen devotes him- 
self to the common good. Moral law is the 
reason for democracy working, because 
enough Americans have had a still higher 
allegiance to God. 

Every community, which believes pro- 
foundly in representative government, should 
be vitally concerned with making the right 
kind of citizen out of its youth. Realizing 
that an American citizen is a potential ruler, 
a protective force as well as a productive 
agent, prudent civic leaders recognize the 
urgency and importance of citizenship train- 
ing. Organizations that sponsor projects to 
encourage youths to make the most of their 
abilities are investing in America. Several 
“investments” directly aimed at building 
citizenship are noteworthy. 
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A potent force in promoting citizenship is 
Civitan’s essay contest. In my case, it pro- 
vided the incentive to make me pause and 
think about the broad mantle of citizenship. 
The subject is so indelibly impressed on my 
mind that citizenship for me shall never be a 
superficial coating. Participation in citizen- 
ship contests should be mandatory, if only to 
motivate specific study about America’s 
priceless privilege. 

As an Eagle Scout, I am proud to unre- 
servedly endorse scouting’s constructive and 
progressive program for developing citizen- 
ship. Intensive study is required to qualify 
for citizenship merit badges. Practical citi- 
zenship must be demonstrated to advance 
in rank. The motto “Be Prepared” en- 
courages the habit of watchful vigilance, 
alert attention, and vigorous action, which 
an American citizenry might well emulate. 

Political clubs welcome the enrollment of 
young people approaching voting age to 
stimulate active citizenship. Their objective 
encourages a more intelligent observance of 
our democratic system. 

The community would do well to arrange 
a coming of age ceremony to dignify and 
emphasize the significance of citizenship. 
Even a citizens’ register, on which a youth 
reaching his majority would sign the roll 
of fellow citizens, could be meaningful. Per- 
haps this seems inconsequential to seasoned 
Americans, but it should be remembered 
that “the door of destiny often turns on a 
small hinge.” Just one dedicated youth, 
duly inspired by adult recognition, would 
justify the effort. A simple initiation into 
full citizenship could be impressive enough 
to prove that each individual really counts 
in America. 

Education of youth must result in the 
dedication by youth to unsparingly strive 
for effective citizenship. As America’s 
youth—challenged by that goal—-we must do 
our part to fully cooperate with parents, 
teachers, preachers, and civic leaders by 
adopting all their good influences with firm 
resolution. As trustees of a glorious heri- 
tage, we must consecrate ourselves to leave 
a country richer than we found to a society 
better than we found. We must compre- 
hend the full scope of the obligations de- 
veloping upon us as citizens. Conceptions 
of duty must become convictions of duty. 
In discharging our obligations, we must be 
doers and not dreamers, reaffirming the doc- 
trine that faith without works is dead. 
Knowing that effective citizenship embraces 
the union of intelligence, righteousness, and 
service, we must earnestly resolve to study, 
love, and labor—enlisting head, heart, and 
hand—to realize the best that is in us. 
When we raise our sights and intently pur- 
sue excellence, we are proving ourselves 
worthy citizens of our generation. Through 
education for citizenship, may we catch a 
vision of what is expected of us; and, through 
God's grace, may we fulfill our responsibili- 
ties to,the best of our abilities. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. ‘This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, March 8, 1961, ‘“‘Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, May 1-15, 

1961] 

REPRESENTATATIVE FLOOD’s STATEMENT ON HIs 
RESOLUTION To ESTABLISH House COMMIT- 
TEE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this op- 

portunity to testify in support of my resolu- 

tion (H. Res. 211) to establish a Special 

Committee on Captive Nations. 

From the endorsements and scores of let- 
tefs I have received supporting House Res- 
olution 211, one can extract over a dozen 
sound and convincing reasons for the neces- 
sary creation of the special committee which 
I have proposed. In brief form, however, 
I should like at this time to advance what I 
consider to be 10 solid reasons why such a 
committee should be formed. 

1. From his vantage point President 
Eisenhower in two proclamations on Cap- 
tive Nations Week summoned the American 
people “to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the people of those captive nations.” 
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2. President Kennedy in answer to a ques- 
tion raised on this subject during the presi- 
dential campaign said: “I am, of course, in 
agreement with the Presidential proclama- 
tions. The captive nations should be studied 
intensively. If a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations is the best 
way to insure such popular study, I would 
naturally not be opposed to it.” 

3. There is a hazardous gap in our official 
and private facilities as concerns this neces- 
sary task of studying systematically, objec- 
tively, and continuously all of the captive 
nations, especially those in the U.'S.S.R. No- 
where is there any agency, public or private 
performing this essential task. 

4. Passage of House Resolution 211 would 
be the first concrete implementation of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution, passed by 
Congress in 1959. The fearful reaction of 
Moscow to this resolution shall never be for- 
gotten. We can show now that we meant 
what we resolved then. 

5. House Resolution 211 is realistically 
based on the aggregative concept of the cap- 
tive nations—meaning those inside the 
U.S.S.R. as well as outside, in Asia as well 
as in Eastern Europe. It emphasizes the 
strategic value—of all these nations for 
peace and also for cold and hot war purposes. 

6. As advocates of freedom everywhere, we 
must always realize that the cold war is not 
just between Moscow’s totalitarian empire 
and the free world, but also and essentially 
between the captive peoples and the im 
puppet governments. House Resolution 211 
is based on this realization, and its passage 
would provide the necessary and prudent lev- 
erage for the captive nations in their cold war 
against colonial Russian domination. 

7. The studies, facts and truths educed 
by a special committee would give the con- 
stant lie to the propagandized and over- 
blown Russian image, particularly in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 

8. Such a committee, engaged in contin- 
uous work based on the aggregative captive 
nations concept, would become a rich reser- 
voir of new dimensions of thought, of new 
and fresh ideas, of solid and grounded recom- 
mendations for positive and constructive ac- 
tion against the traditional imperialism and 
colonialism of Moscow. 

9. The existence of such a committee 
would be a permanent reminder to Ehru- 
shchev that we do not now nor shall we ever 
write off the captive nations. This com- 
mittee would give concrete evidence to the 
position by the President in his state of the 
Union message: “We must never forget our 
hopes for the ultimate freedom and welfare 
of the Eastern European peoples.” 

10. With the second anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance only 2 
months hence, the House can take the lead 
in making this year’s observance a still more 
successful one by creating this Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. The vital and 
basic subject of the captive nations in the 
aggregate perhaps deserves the resources of 
a joint committee and also the steadfast 
attention of a Cabinet officer, but we can 
take this first step to insure that the sub- 
ject will receive adequate and continuous 
attention in the troublesome days ahead. 
[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, May 1-15, 

1961] 


LEGISLATORS SupPPoRT FLOOD PROPOSAL FOR 
CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


(Ep1ror’s Note.—This is a continuation of 
the remarks of U.S. Congressmen who sup- 
ported the proposal of Representative DaNIzL 
J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania, to establish a Per- 
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manent Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives, which would deal 
exclusively with the problems of the en- 
slaved and captive nations.) 

Hon. MIcHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio: “The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has rendered 
a real public service in pointing up the fact 
that our national observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week for the past 2 years has become a 
matter of grave concern to ‘the leaders of 
Russian communism. I am convinced that 
the concern of the Kremlin hierarchy over 
Public Law 86-90 is very deep and upsetting. 
The greatest fear held by the leaders of the 
international Communist conspiracy is that 
the people of the free world will awaken to 
the true nature of the vast empire which they 
have established by subversion, terror, and 
armed aggression. They have every reason to 
believe that, should the full facts become 
common knowledge in the free world, the 
popular demand for justice toward the many 
non-Russian nations submerged behind the 
Iron Curtain will reach proportions which 
no democratic government can ignore, and 
this will lead to action; that_is, positive ac- 
tion in support of the just aspirations of the 
captive nations. This is precisely what the 
Russian leadership has long sought to pre- 
vent because they would have no defense; 
their position with regard to imperialism and 
colonialism is indefensible. 

“I am also convinced that the work of such 
a House committee would strengthen the 
work of hundreds of committees set up by 
Governors, mayors, and private groups in 
the United States for the purpose of carry- 
ing out appropriate ceremonies about the 
captive nations during the third week of each 
July. Such committees, by the very nature 
of their work, are bringing the American peo- 
ple closer to the realities of life under com- 
munism. Such knowledge not only strength- 
ens our national will to resist, but provides 
the stimulus for positive political actions in 
support of human and national rights the 
world over. 

“President Kennedy has well said: “The 
enemy stands without our gates. The threat 
of Red dictatorship is now only 90 miles off 
our coastline. This threat is real; it is close 
by. The American people are clamoring for 
positive action and programs in support of 
our own political ideals and way of life. A 
special Captive Nations Committee of the 
Heuse would be one of the answers to the 
call for action at the national level.’ 

“There is another important considera- 
tion. The people behind the Iron Curtain, 
the people living in the captive non-Russian 
nations, look to the United States as the 
citadel of human freedom. They are our 
proven allies against the common enemy. 
They are the victims of the common enemy. 
They continue to resist the imposed order 
of communism and await the opportunity 
to cast off the Red chains of Moscow. Their 
hopes were lifted when Congress enacted the 
Captive Nations Week resolution. They saw 
in this action an affirmation that the people 
of the United States had not forgotten them 
and that our primary national objective re- 
mains individual and national freedom for 
all. The establishment of a special commit- 
tee of the House to promote the ideals of 
Public Law 86-90 would lift up the spirits 
of millions of people behind the Russian 
Tron Curtain. 

Hon. DonaLp C. Bruce, of Indiana: “May I 
extend my compliments to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. FLoop, for the ini- 
tiative that he has given in this most im- 
portant area of reemphasizing the fact that 
the American people will never recognize as 
final the present line of the establishment of 
what we call the Iron Curtain. Certainly 
the testimony that can be had in volume 
after volume of the terror and the tyranny 
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that has been imposed upon the people in 
these many nations who once knew a meas- 
ure of independence in varying degrees 
stands as a new monument to the tyranny 
of one man over another. 

“It is imperative that we in the year 1961 
not just utilize words, not just repeat cli- 
ches, not deal alone in semantics and dia- 
lectics, but undertake a reanalysis of the 
entire policy of the United States and our 
influence in the rest of the nations outside 
of the Iron Curtain.” 

Hon. Wr~tit1aM S. Moornweap, of Pennsyl- 
vania: “In this country which gave to the 
world the Declaration of Independence, this 
is a time of rejoicing and a time of sadness. 
It is a time of rejoicing because many former 
coloniec have achieved their independence. 
It is a time of sadness because so many once- 
free nations have lost their independence. 
We should not forget those countries who 
have lost their precious freedom, not 
through any fault of their own, but because 
they border the flanks of an aggressive po- 
licital power. Some of these countries—I 
think especially of Poland—contributed 
much help to our own struggle for freedom 
nearly two centuries ago—help from men 
like Pulaski as well as sound theories of 
democratic government.” 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to thank 
you, dear Mr. Representative, from the very 
bottom of my heart for your very important 
proposition to create a special Captive Na- 
tions Committee for the purpose to study 
the fate of the subjugated peoples under 
the Soviets and bring the facts into the 
open. 

Latvia, the country where I came from, 
was before World War II a peaceloving, 
prosperous state at the Baltic Sea. Then 
the Soviets forcibly occupied Latvia, as well 
as Lithuania, and Estonia, and all the free- 
dom and basic human rights were destroyed 
overnight, and tortures, mass deportations, 
arrests without reason, and genocides came 
instead. I left my beloved country and all 
my relatives and friends and all my belong- 
ings behind, and saved nothing but bare 
life. And now, thanks to the generosity of 
the U.S. Government, I am here. 

I feel it is my sacred duty to do some- 
thing about this menace of our times, called 
communism, and therefore I am going to 
ask you, dear Mr. Representative, to help 
with all the force and all the respect in 
your hands to further this very important 
proposition, namely, the Captive Nations 
Committee. You will be thus helping 
greatly, at least morally, not only the three 
subjugated peoples of the once free Baltic 
States, the Latvians, Lithuanians, and Esto- 
nians, but the free world also to hold its 
ground. 

Respectfully yours, A 
JANIS SMITCHENS. 
May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sir: As the Honorable D. J. Fioop, of 
Pennsylvania, you drafted the resolution to 
create a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. This I wholeheartedly support. 

The existence of such a committee would 
show that we Americans are aware that the 
cause of the eventual liberation and inde- 
pendence of the captive nations is indis- 
pensable to our future as a free nation. 

This will also show that Russia without 
the captive non-Russian nations in the So- 
viet Union would itself be a third-rate 
power. 

Yours, 
Maxtm KoLyYsnrxk. 
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New York, June 6, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN Fioop: As a son of the 
Turko-Tatar people and as one who has 
experienced the bloody regime of the Com- 
munist dictatorship in the U.S.S.R., I fully 
associate myself with your view that more 
publicity has to be given to the enslaved 
condition of the Moslem and Turko-Tatar 
peoples inside the Soviet Union. 

I heartily wish you continued success as 
the author of several historical works on the 
Moslem and Turko-Tatar peoples. I enclose 
a list of titles of materials for the study of 
the condition of these peoples under the 
Communist regime in the U.S.S.R. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. ISKENDER AKTCHURA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 22, 1961. 

Deak Sir: The House Resolution 211 which 
you submitted to the House on March 8 de- 
serves our special attention and has our ac- 
tive support. 

Its aim is to establish a special commit- 
tee on captive nations, the function of 
which would be to conduct an inquiry into 
and a study of all captive non-Russian na- 
tions, with particular reference to the moral 
and legal status of Red totalitarian control 
over them and the means by which the 
United States can assist them. 

The new resolution should get the full 
support of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
BOHDAN DOSHETSKY. 
AMBLER, Pa., May 30, 1961. 
The Honorable Danret J. Fioop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my deepest gratitude and my appreciation 
to you, Dear Mr. Representative, for your 
very important resolution to create a special 
Captive Nations Committee for the purpose 
of studying the fate of the subjugated peo- 
ples under Soviets. 

After Latvia, the country I came from, was 
forcibly occupied by the Soviet forces and all 
the freedom and basic human rights destroy- 
ed, I left my beloved country and thanks 
to the generosity of the U.S. Government, 
found shelter here in this country. There- 
fore I feel it is my duty to ask you, Dear Mr. 
Representative, to help bring this resolution 
into being. This would not only help the 
subjugated Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians, but it would also clarify some 
very unclear opinions about the Soviets in 
this country and the world over. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARNOLDS TREIBERGS. 


CossacK NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, INC., 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 3, 1961. 
The Honorable Danie. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DegAr CONGRESSMAN FLoop: It is with great 
satisfaction that we have learned about 
House Resolution 211, introduced by you on 
March 8, 1961. Permit us to express to you 
our deep appreciation and gratitude for this 
courageous action on behalf of all those 
assuciated with the Cossack National Head- 
quarters, Inc. 

We believe that the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives will greatly 
contribute toward the understanding by 
the American people of their most potent 
allies in the struggle with the Kremlin im- 
perialism—the non-Russian peoples enslaved 
within the U.S.S.R. and among them also our 
Cossack people. 
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The Cossacks are little known in the 
Western World, and what is known doesn’t 
always correspond with the historical facts. 
Very little is known even about compara- 
tively recent events of our history, about our 
statehood after the 1917 revolution. Little 
is known also about the never-ending strug- 
gle of the Cossack people against Moscow. 
Through the efforts of the proposed Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations all these facts 
would become of public record, and valuable 
arms in the arsenal of democracy in the 
struggle against the Russian Communist 
imperialism. 

We are writing also to our Congressmen, 
asking them, that they lend their hands in 
helping to pass H.R. 211 by the House of 
Representatives in the nearest possible 
future 

Yours respectfully, 
F. A. MosHowol, 
Chairman. 
BetTrer GOVERNMENT Forum, 
St. Augustine, Fla., June 5, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL FLoopD: 

May we of the Better Government Forum, 
as @ group, and as individuals, profoundly 
commend you on your sponsorship of House 
Resolution 211, and all that its conditions 
imply. I as librarian of Freedom Library in 
the Better Government Forum during brief 
leisure moments dig out little-publicized 
congressionaal activities, tucked away in the 
congressional records. Often I meet with 
your name, as sponsor of an enactment de- 
signed to benefit humanity. On this matter 
I had the privilege of corresponding with you 
a few weeks ago. We consider you a bulwark 
of protection of our Constitution, as written. 

We are solidly backing House Resolution 
211. 

Assuring you of our unbounded admira- 
tion. 

Fraternally, 
LILLIAN BRACH. 
CLEVELAND, On10, May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sm: I have read that you drafted 
the resolution to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations, House Reso- 
lution 211. 

I strongly support this resolution. 

The fact of the existence of such com- 
mittee will have more concrete meaning and 
hope for millions, who are subjugated by 
the only real colonialism and imperialism 
existing in the world today—as is the com- 
munism—especially Russian. 

For both them and us, this committee is 
the basis of our living revolution toward 
freedom and peace with justice. It is the 
means for us to preserve our freedom, it is 
the means for them to regain it. 

Very truly yours, 
MaxIM KOLIPNYK. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3, 1961. 
The HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLOop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to ex- 
press my deepest gratitude and my appre- 
ciation to you for your very important reso- 
lution to organize a special Captive Nations 
Committee to study the fate of the enslaved 
peoples in the Communist Colonial Empire 
of the Soviet Union. 

I came from Latvia, a well know Sovereign 
State at the Baltic Sea before World War 
II. It is now suffering under the terror of 
Soviet forces, which forcibly occupied Latvia, 
and the other Baltic States, Lithuania and 
Estonia. From my own experiences I know 
well what it means to live in such a Para- 
dise of the “Proletariat’s Dictature.” I 
ask you, dear Representative, to do all in 
your power to bring this very important 
resolution into being. It would help morally 
not only the enslaved Latvians, Lithuanians, 
and Estonians, but it will be of great support 
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to all the fighting forces against the menace 
of our century, called communism, in this 
country of the United States, and the world 
over as well. 
Respectfully yours, 
. PauULs AVOTS. 
AMERICAN-BYELORUSSIAN CULTURAL 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 4, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in full 
your initiative in introducing the Resolution 
in the House of Representatives which calls 
for the establishment of a special permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in Congress. 
This Committee will render a tremendous 
service to the United States as well as aid 
the cause of freedom of the many non-Rus- 
sian nations who at present are being en- 
slaved and oppressed by the aggressive So- 
viet Russia empire which is threatening to 
conquer the rest of the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ArT SacEwicz, 
Chairman. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: The House Resolution No. 211 
which you submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves the serious attention of all 
Americans. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
the common ideal it would be possible to 
overwhelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda 
campaign in the newly independent and un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

/ Therefore, I hope that the new Resolution 
No. 211 gets the full support of the Congress. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEF CHIMIAK. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., May 31, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Board of 
Directors of the Rochester, N.Y., Branch 
of the American Friends of the Anti-Bolshe- 
vik Bloc of Nations passed a resolution com- 
plimenting you on your initiative in intro- 
ducing a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for the establishment of a 
special permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in Congress. 

Our organization wholeheartedly approves 
of this type of resolution, as such a commit- 
tee would constitute a powerful source of all 
information on the captive nations and 
which information would then be made 
available to the U.S. Government and the 
general public as well. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM ANDRUSHIN, 
President, American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, Rochester, 
N.Y. Branch. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sir: I compliment you, Hon. Dan- 
1zEL J. FiLoop, for your resolution to the 
Congressional Committee on Rules calling 
for a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. 

I strongly support this idea. 

The existence of such a committee means 
that we are ever mindful of the captivity of 
these nations and that we shall never ac- 
quiesce in its permanence. Its existence 
will give the lie to the wishful statements 
made by Khrushchev and other Moscow 
tyrants that the United States has retracted 
its policy of liberation. 

This affirms also that the United States 
will make no deals with Moscow that in any 
way would impede progress toward national 
and individual freedom. Furthermore, it 
means that we are not deceived by the peace- 
ful coexistence gestures of Moscow and its 
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so-called good will emissaries. Deeds that 
spell out progress toward freedom can now 
be our only test. 
Very truly yours, 
Perro HUPALOWSKY. 





Address by Congressman Francis E. Wal- 


ter, of Pennsylvania, Department . of 
Pennsylvania, Inc., Catholic War Vet- 


erans, State Convention, Saturday, 
June 17, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
and officers and members of the Catholic 
War Veterans, Department of Pennsylvania, 
I appreciate most deeply your conferring 
this award upon me and thank you for it. 
It has, and always will have, special mean- 
ing to me because of the organization it 
comes from and the men it represents. 

The Catholic War Veterans was organ- 
ized in 1935, primarily for the purpose of 
uniting the Catholic veterans of this coun- 
try in fighting communism. While there 
are some among us who still cannot see the 
evil and danger communism represents, the 
founders of your organization saw it clearly 
26 years ago—and have never lost sight of it 
since then. : 

They chose as your motto, the words “For 
God, Country, and Home.” In doing so, they 
expressed clearly not only the foundations 
of Americanism, but also the reasons why all 
of us should—and must—fight communism 
with all our strength. 

I have often thought that the major rea- 
son why the Communists have been able to 
hand us a series of serious setbacks in re- 
cent years is because too many Americans 
have forgotten or lost the ideals expressed 
in your motto—religion, patriotism, and, 
finally, the family as the core and founda- 
tion of our way of life. For too many years 
there has been, in our so-called intellectual 
circles and in our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, far too much mockery and sub- 
verting of these virtues. 7 

It is because you have not forgotten these 
things that the Catholic War Veterans is still 
most active in fighting the Red Fascist ene- 
mies of our country and our homes. And, 
it is for this reason, too, that I feel indebted 
to your organization and particularly hon- 
ored in the award you have conferred upon 
me. 

On more than one occasion in the recent 
past, I have looked back over the 29 years 
I have spent in our National Legislature and 
have tried to assess them in the light of 
how much I have been able to do-for my 
country. I have come to the conclusion 
that, without any doubt, the work which 
has been most productive from the view- 
point of our national welfare—and the work 
that has given me the greatest personal 
satisfaction—has been the 12 years I have 
served on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the last 6 of them as chairman. 

I say this in spite of the fact that work 
on this committee is usually unpleasant, 
bringing its members, time and time again, 
face to face with facts and realities that are 
repulsive and disheartening. Looking into 
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the face of treason and near treason, year 
after year, is anything but encouraging. 

And, of course, the Communist Party, its 
members, fronts, fellow travelers, and dupes 
have done everything they can—they have 
used every trick they can think of—to try to 
smear and discredit me, simply because I 
have been a member and the chairman of 
that committee of the House of Representa- 
tives which, for 22 years, has been assigned 
a major role in protecting our country 
against those who would betray it to Mos- 
cow. 

Communist attacks on the committee and 
attempts to destroy it started in 1938, the 
very year the committee was formed, and 
have never let up. In recent years, this 
drive has been greatly intensified through 
the party’s Operation Abolition campaign. 
When a subcommittee of the committee was 
sent to Puerto Rico to hold hearings there 
in 1959, Clark Foreman, one of the party’s 
field agents in this campaign, preceded the 
members and went about his usual work 
of vilifying the committee and arousing deep 
resentment and hatred of it among certain 
elements. He was so successful in this 
undertaking that the subcommittee mem- 
bers had to have police protection during 
the hearings. 

Last May, Frank Wilkinson, the chief agent 
of the Communist Party in its current aboli- 
tion campaign—a man who has since been 
sent to prison for contempt of Congress— 
arrived in San Francisco before the subcom- 
mittee I had assigned to conduct hearings in 
that city. With the all-out help of Commu- 
nist Party officials and members in the area 
and of party fronts—and also with the as- 
sistance of some woolly-headed, liberal pro- 
fessors and clergymen—he succeeded in in- 
citing rioting and mob violence against the 
committee. 

On two occasions last year when the com- 
mittee held hearings in Washington—one 
before the San Francisco hearing and the 
other following it—the party dispatched bus- 
loads of young people, mostly students from 
New York and Philadelphia, to try to disrupt 
the proceedings. 

Not long before the Supreme Court upheld 
his conviction and he went to prison, Frank 
Wilkinson prepared a 512-page memorandum 
outlining the steps to be taken by the Com- 
munist Party and all its supporters, from 
March of this year to February 1962, in their 
efforts to discredit and bring about the aboli- 
tion of the committee. Among other things, 
he urged in this memorandum that “all fu- 
ture hearings called by the HUAC be count- 
ered by every possible, effective public dem- 
onstration.” His memo was prepared and is 
being put into effect by the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee, a new Communist front estab- 
lished last summer to spearhead the stepped- 
up drive against the committee. 

Because of these developments, I know full 
well what the remaining 114 years of this 
87th Congress will be like. But, there is one 
thing I can assure you of, and that is that as 
long as I am chairman, nothing the Com- 
munists can do will every stop the commit- 
tee from carrying out its proper function. 

As I outline these facts, sime of you may 
wonder how I can say that I have received 
my greatest personal satisfaction from my 
service with the committee, and that its 
activities have been the most productive 
from the viewpoint of our national welfare. 
I say this because there is another side to 
the coin—the side of the committee’s im- 
portance and accomplishments. 

Though I do not in any way underrate our 
many problems or the work of other con- 
gressional committees, I believe that the 
overriding and most pressing problem our 
country faces today, and has faced for years, 
is that of communism. It is for this reason 
that the work of the Committee on Un- 
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American Activities is so vital to all of us 
and to our Nation. 

Each year we spend billions for military 
defense against communism. The CIA 
spends many, many millions—only a hand- 
ful of persons knows just how much—for 
the same purpose each year. A very large 
part of the millions appropriated to the 
State Department are spent, in effect, to 
fight communism. The same is true of 
the $85 billion we have given in foreign aid 
during the last 15 years and the millions 
spent each year by the USIA and the Voice 
of America. It is also true of a significant 
part of the FBI budget, and the budgets of 
other departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Certainly, all these expenditures contrib- 
ute to our security, to impeding the spread 
of communism both at home and abroad, 
and to slowing up its plans for conquest of 
the United States. Basically, however, it is 
the American people themselves who, in the 
final analysis, will defeat—or succumb to— 
communism. And all this country’s laws, 
its expenditures, its policies, both foreign and 
domestic, ultimately derive from the Amer- 
ican people, whose will they express and who 
elect the men who make them. 

And what agency is it that has done more 
than any other to give the American people 
the knowledge of communism they must 
have to formulate sound policies and laws to 
protect themselves against the most deadly 
enemy they have ever faced? 

Overall, I believe, it is the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. In the 22 years 
of its existence, the committee has dis- 
tributed to the American public over 6% 
million copies of hearings and reports, all 
of which, except for a handful, have dealt 
with communism. These documents have 
been the products of extensive research, in- 
vestigation, and hearings by the committee, 
and also of scholarly studies made by many 
outstandng authorities in the field in coop- 
eration with the committee. They are the 
product of information the committee has 
been able to develop through the interroga- 
tion of over 3,500 witnesses who have testi- 
fied before it. Yet, the budget of the comit- 
tee, compared with those of the agencies I 
have named, is minute, a mere drop in the 
bucket. This year the committee's appro- 
priation is the highest it has ever been— 
$331,000. I do not believe that there is any 
other agency, public or private, that can 
match this record. 

What do. you want to know about com- 
munism? Its basic philosophy and doc- 
trines? Its strategy and tactics as they have 
changed over the years? How the party sets 
up and operates fronts? How it has infil- 
trated government, labor, education, and 
moving pictures; our political institutions? 
Do you want facts on the structure, opera- 
tions and agents of the Soviet secret police? 
On Soviet espionage in the United States? 
On how the embassies of Communist na- 
tions here in our country, and also their 
missions to the United Nations in New 
York, are used for spy purposes? 

The answers to these and dozens of other 
questions concerning numerous phases of 
Communist activity can be found in the 
committee’s publications. 

In a free, representative government such 
as ours, the first essential for meeting any 
problem is an informed citizenry. To the 
extent that the American people are in- 
formed about communism, our country is 
indebted in very large part to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress who have served on 
it through the years. 

We have a government of laws, not of men. 
Here, in this country, an informed citizenry 
develops laws—which are tested for con- 
formity to the Constitution—to solve their 
problems, promote the general welfare, and 
generally bring about the accomplishment 
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of their desires. During the past 20 years, 
a considerable body of law has been enacted 
by the American people, through their elect- 
ed representatives, to meet the problem of 
Communist subversion. And again in this 
field, there is no other agency that has con- 
tributed as much as has the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Thirty-five of the existing laws of this 
land which deal with the problem of com- 
munism are based on the committee’s rec- 
ommendations. At the close of the last 
Congress, 57 bills containing recommenda- 
tions made by the committee were pending 
in the House which had passed 7 bills based 
on committee proposals. Today, although it 
is still relatively early in the new Congress, 
the committee is giving consideration to over 
30 separate legislative proposals in this field. 
Over the years, the committee has made 129 
legislative recommendations to the House on 
the subject of communism. 

Just a short while ago, on June 5, the 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
a key anti-Communist law which had been 
enacted as the result of hearings and rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I am referring to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. It is an im- 
portant law in many respect, but I would 
like to emphasize one which was stressed by 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Honorable Robert F. Kennedy, when he 
said in an official statement: 

“After 10 years of litigation, the Supreme 
Court has held that the Communist Party of 
the United States is directed, dominated and 
controlled by the Soviet Union. 

“For this reason this is a momentous deci- 
sion. The control of the Communist Party 
in the United States is no longer a matter of 
charges and accusations, but a matter of 
judicial finding. The Communist Party of 
the United States has had its day and, in 
fact, its years in court. 

“The case * * * should be studied by 
all non-Communist governments and groups, 
such as teachers, students and labor organi- 
zations around the world. What the Com- 
munist Party preaches and what it practices 
is for all to see.” 

If it is clear now and a matter of judicial 
decision—as it certainly is—that the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., is controlled lock, 
stock and barrel by Moscow—and if there 
now exists a court case that merits world- 
wide study—then credit for this fact goes 
largely to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

This, then, is part, at least, of the legis- 
lative record of the committee. But despite 
the facts I have just cited, many enemies of 
the committee claim that it has done little 
or nothing to fulfill its primary function 
which is that of recommending legislation 
to cope with Communist subversion. 

Obviously, the Communist Party itself 
would not complain about this alleged fail- 
ure of the committee. This lie about the 
committee has been, and is still being, spread 
chiefly by allegedly respectable non-Commu- 
nist sources which, by their falsehoods, are 
aiding and abetting the Kremlin itself. And 
inasmuch as I have mentioned this seat of 
Communist power, I should also bring out 
the fact that it, too, frequently attacks the 
committee in broadcasts emanating from 
Moscow and other Communist capitals. 

The committee still has plenty of work cut 
out for it. J. Edgar Hoover testified re- 
cently that the FBI now has approximately 
200 suspected Communist fronts and Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations under in- 
vestigation. The committee knows from its 
own investigation and research that in the 
last year or so the Communist Party has 
greatly stepped up its activities in the field 
of youth work and racial agitation, as well 
as in other areas. 

I promise you again that the committee 
will go on about its work of finding con- 
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stitutional, legislative means to cope with 
the problems Khrushchev creates for this 
country through his control of the Commu- 
nist Party. It will also continue to carry 
out its function of giving the American 
public reliable information on the nature 
of these problems. 

At the same time, the attacks on the com- 
mittee will continue. The Communist Party 
will intensify its efforts to destroy it and, 
as in the past, it will have the assistance of 
some of our so-called liberal newspapers, 
magazines, organizations, and individuals in 
its efforts. These organizations and publi- 
cations, like the Communists, will not hesi- 
tate to use Hitler’s big-lie technique to 
promote their aims. They have done it 
many times before. 

Despite this, I am confident that with the 
continued help and support of the Catholic 
War Veterans and many similarly minded 
groups in our country, the Communists will 
fail in their aim of destroying the commit- 
tee. 

It may be quite some years from now, but 
if and when the Committee on Un-American 
Activities ever ceases to function, it will 
never be because the American people have 
been so foolish as to give up one of their 
most effective weapons for combating their 
most deadly enemy. Rather, it will be be- 
cause that enemy no longer exists on Ameri- 
can soil, 





K-State, a Hub of Milling Research and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Star, on Saturday, May 
20, 1961, regarding the department of 
flour and feed milling at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kans. This fa- 
cility is the only one of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere. As the editorial 
points out, not only the State of Kansas 
but also the great heartland of America 
is proud of this outstanding facility at 
Kansas State. The editorial follows: 


K-STaTE, A HUB OF MILLING RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 


The flour miliing and feed industries ob- 
viously are of tremendous importance to the 
great heartland of America. But they are 
important, as well, to anyone who likes to 
eat, and who is interested in improved food 
quality. The dedication this week of the 
new $2 million wing of the department of 
flour and feed milling at Kansas State Uni- 
versity dramatizes the progress being made 
in these fields. 

The development of improved strains of 
wheat and production of better flours have 
become increasingly technical. The mix- 
ture of animal feeds also has grown com- 
plex. 

For years, Kansas State has been a world 
leader in milling and feed technology. But 
the curriculum and research programs re- 
ceived a setback 4 years ago when fire de- 
stroyed a major wing of Waters Hall. 
Promptly, industry and the State saw the 
need to rebuild. 

Industry, alert to the opportunity for ex- 
panded facilities, provided $500,000 of the 
cost of new construction. Milling and feed 
leaders from throughout the world contrib- 
uted. These industries have been sending 


their young people to Manhattan for decades 
to study. Kansas State milling graduates 
head flour and feed installations and tech- 
nical schools on all continents. 

Now with its new wing, K-State is better 
able to serve Kansas, mid-America, and the 
world in specialized fields that concern 
everybody. Dr. Charles N. Kimball, presi- 
dent of Midwest Research Institute here; 
has described Kansas State University as one 
of the Middle West’s outstanding centers of 
research and education. 

Expanded facilities at this modern new 
structure should bring important results to 
farmers, industrialist, and housewives. We 
congratulate the university on a major addi- 
tion to the State and area. 





Communism in the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Wall Street Journal editorial 
of June 19, offers the most sensible view- 
point on the question of arms to Latin 
America. 

ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA 


A viewpoint commonly heard today is that 
the only answer to the spread of Communist 
Castroism throughout Latin America lies in 
social and economic reforms heavily but- 
tressed by U.S. economic aid. Arms, it is 
said, are not an answer at all. 

But we think the matter was put more 
correctly in the blunt statements of Defense 
Secretary McNamara and Joint Chiefs Chair- 
man Lemnitzer. Arguing for removal of 
present congressional restrictions on military 
aid to Latin American nations, they noted 
that huge amounts of Soviet-bloc arms are 
pouring into Cuba in order that Cuba can 
serve as’a base for exporting the Red revolu- 
tion to South America. “The danger,” said 
General Lemnitzer, “is very great.” 

Until recently military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, which we have furnished, was a fairly 
foolish enterprise. It often meant adding 
to the glory of some dictator or other, or 
enabling one clique to knock off another, or 
one nation to start a border skirmish with 
another—none of which particularly affected 
the United States. That is why such aid 
is presently restricted; it can be provided 
only after a Presidential finding that it’s 
essential to the security of the United States. 

Today we confront a drastically changed 
situation. The threat of Castro—whose 
overriding ambition is to be the dictator of 
all Latin America, and he is only 33—is 
something new in the hemisphere. Never be- 
fore has international communism had a 
whole country for a base in this part of the 
world, and it is being exploited to the hilt. 
Endless propaganda and subversive schemes 
and Red money pour from Havana, and Cas- 
tro himself proved that it doesn’t take a lot 
of arms to overthrow a regime. Castroites 
are already busy throughout the area, trying 
to inflame the masses with visions of the 
Cuban “peasant paradise.” 


And let us not suppose the apppeal is in- 
effective. To be sure, it is the old Commu- 
nist bunk, but there are plenty of poor and 
gullible people in Latin America who figure 
they have nothing to lose. They are all the 
more likely to fall for it because they have 
no way of knowing what is really going on 
in’ Cuba and because rarely, if ever, have 
they been exposed to such an organized, 
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well-financed onslaught. So there is no rea- 
son to dispute General Lemnitzer’s descrip- 
tion of the danger of the spread of commu- 
nism in this hemisphere. 4 

In these circumstances, it would be pleas- 
ant to imagine, as so many do, that eco- 
nomic and social reform and U.S. aid can 
effectively counter Castro's Communist sub- 
version. If there were 100 years to spare, 
and if Latin America were blessed with wise 
governments, there might be hope of enough 
economic progress to blunt the Castro ap- 
peal. As it is, we face not only the appeal 
of the Castroite big lie. We face the fact 
that this is also an organized hemispheric 
conspiracy, based in Cuba and fed by the 
international Communist conspiracy. With 
or without popular support, it intends to 
topple existing governments and set up more 
Communist satellites. 

That is an intolerable prospect for the 
United States. This country should not have 
tolerated the communization of Cuba and 
if the U.S. Government had been effective it 
could have smashed the chain of conspiracy 
at its source in Castro and Cuban commu- 
nism. 

But surely, in the existing situation, it is 
not irrelevant to talk about arms. We do 
not advocate a massive draining of the 
Treasury to flood Latin America indiscrimi- 
nately with arms. Any increase in military 
aid obviously should come from cutting back 
military aid to oversea nations long since 
able to provide their own defense, and from 
sharp reductions in the wasteful economic 
aid so casually thrown around the world, 
not to mention the reckless Federal spending 
at home. 

What we do believe is that where a Latin 
American nation is aware of the threat of 
Castro communism to its own security, is in 
danger from it, and is willing to resist, the 
United States should be prepared to give it 
necessary military help. Indeed, we do not 
see how the United States can do less. For if 
communism captures more of these nations, 
the United States may have to do something 
far more unpleasant. 

President Kennedy, in his latest foreign- 
aid appeal on Friday, spoke again of the 
challenges around the world. Challenges 
there unquestionably are. But let us for 
once realize that some challenges—like age- 
old poverty in India—are possibly less im- 
portant to the United States than the dan- 
ger of Communist encirclement in our own 
hemisphere. 

And let us finally stop looking at that 
immediate threat through the foggy glasses 
of future reform, and see it clearly and coldly 
for the combined military-subversive Com- 
munist aggression that it is. 





Idle Youth in City Slums Equals Social 
Dynamite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, James 
B. Conant, the former president of Har- 
vard, recently addressed the Conference 
on Unemployed Out-of-School Youth in 
Urban Areas here in Washington. Mr. 
Conant, an expert on the high schools 
of the country, pointed out the extreme 
danger we face in our urban areas due 
to the combination of unemployment 
among youth and slum living conditions. 
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This article graphically tells the sor- 
did “story of ‘the youth of our country 
who have no past, no present—and 
worst of all—no future. These young 
people face a dead-end street, and it is 
seldom that education opens the door to 
the advancement they seek. 

Mr. Speaker, the conditions exposed 
by Mr. Conant are deplorable, and they 
deserve careful scrutiny. I urge my 
colleagues to read this challenging and 
informative article: 

I am convinced that the problem you 
ladies and gentlemen are here to discuss 
poses a serious threat to our free society. I 
submit that the existence in the slums of our 
large cities of thousands of youth ages 16-21 
who are both out-of-school and out-of-work 
is an explosive situation. It is social dyna- 
mite. 

In preparation of this conference, a few 
special studies were conducted in slum areas 
of large cities to find out what the facts 
really were. In a slum section composed al- 
most entirely of Negroes in one of our larg- 
est cities, the following situation was found: 

A total of 59 percent of the male youth 
between the ages of 16 and 21 were out of 
school and unemployed. ‘They were roaming 
the streets. Of the boys who graduated from 
high school, 48 percent were unemployed in 
contrast to 63 percent of the boys who had 
dropped out of school. 

In short, two-thirds of the male dropouts 
did. not have jobs and about half of the high 
school graduates did not have jobs. In such 
a situation, a pupil may well ask, “Why 
bother to stay in school when graduation for 
half the boys opens onto a dead-end street?” 

An even worse state of affairs was found 
in another city. In a slum area of 125,000 
people, mostly Negro, roughly 70 percent of 
the boys and girls ages 16-21 are out of 
school and unemployed. When one stops to 
consider that the total population in this 
district is equal to that of a good-sized in- 
dependent city, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem is appalling and the challenge to our 
society is clear. 

.The history of communism shows that it 
feeds upon discontented, frustrated, unem- 
ployed people. The present unemployment 
rate nationwide is roughly 5 percent for all 
age brackets, but unemployment among 
youth under 20 years of age is 20 percent or 
four times greater. These young people are 
my chief concern, especially when they are 
pocketed together in large numbers within 
the confines of the big-city slums. x 

A youth who has dropped out of school 
and never has had a full-time job is not likely 
to become a constructive citizen of his com- 
munity. Quite the contrary. As a frustrated 
individual, he is likely to be antisocial and 
rebellious. Some of this group of youth 
will end as juvenile delinquents. 

No one would claim that providing full 
employment for youth in the large cities 
would automatically banish juvenile delin- 
quency, for we all realize that the causes of 
this problem are complex and there is no one 
solution. However, I suggest that full em- 
ployment would have a highly salutary effect. 

Unemployment is bad anywhere. In rural 
areas, towns and small cities, one might say 
that solving the unemploymént of adults 
has the top priority, but in the slums of the 
largest cities, I would say the drastic reduc- 
tion of unemployment of male youth under 
age 21 is a greater need. 

The boys brought up in slum neighbor- 
hoods, even if they came to the big city 
from the country as children, are condi- 
tioned to street life with all that this life 
implies. Out of work and out of school 
since they turned 16, these youth behave in 
ways that may have serious political conse- 
quences; similar behavior of youth in 
smaller cities would be far less serious. 
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The youth in the big-city slums dwell in 
the midst of a mammoth social complex. 
The business and industrial areas hem in 
the impoverished youth. In the case of the 
Negro, added to all the negative influences of 
a slum is the absence of any evidence that 
there is a pathway out. 

In spite of the high mobility of the family 
unit or perhaps because of it, a tone is set 
by constant talk and the prevailing attitude 
of the older people. And the tone is not 
one to encourage education or stimulate 
ambition. The unemployed floaters on the 
street are walking evidence to all the youth 
that nothing can be accomplished through 
education, that the door of the neighbor- 
hood schoolhouse indeed opens on a dead- 
end street. 

In my opinion, there is no reason why this 
should be the case. I know there are those 
who maintain that, on the average, Negro 
children are inferior to white children in 
academic ability. I have seen no evidence 
to support any such contention. 

In considering the relative abilities of 
whites and Negroes, let us examine the situa- 
tion in an all-white slum in a city of con- 
siderable size. A careful study of a group 
of children in grade 4 of one such school 
showed that their average achievement level 
was a full year below their grade place- 
ment—a typical situation in any slum area. 

What the teachers in this school have to 
contend with is shown by a report from the 
principal: 

“The parents of at least one-third of the 
children are either in penal institutions, 
are on probation or have prison records. At 
least 100 children are on probation to the 
juvenile court. There has not been a day 
since I’ve been at the school that there has 
not been one or more children in detention 
at the juvenile court. 

“At least one-third of the children are 
on welfare rolls or are recipients of very 
small social security and/or veteran benefits 
checks. In many cases, however, the need- 
iest children * * * are those who cannot 
qualify for any dependency grant. 

“Although the school is the only organ- 
ization that has instruction as its primary 
responsibility, when a noble-hearted teacher 
faces a barefoot, hungry, sick, distressed 
child, the result is an endless chain of ef- 
forts to relieve such a child. We realize that 
little or nothing can be done for or with 
the parents of the children who face such 
serious problems in their homes.” 

In acknowledging the generally low 
achievement of the white children in this 
school, the report makes the interesting 
statement that “there is no reason to be- 
lieve that these students as a group are in- 
herently or genetically less capable than av- 
erage students, but apparently because of 
some types of experiences in their lives they 
have been unable to develop their intellec- 
tual skills.” 

The belief expressed in the first part of 
this sentence can hardly be based on any- 
thing firmer than an assumption as to the 
genetic uniformity of white children whose 
ancestors have for several generations lived 
in the United States. Such an assumption, 
of course, leaves out of account the possi- 
bility of a selective process occurring over 
the generations as some tended to move to 
one type of occupation and settle in one type 
of community. 

However, since I see no way of investigat- 
ing the role of selective migration, I would 
be inclined to let the assumption stand un- 
challenged. Only I should argue strongly 
that to date we have no evidence to indi- 
cate that the assumption should not be 
broadened to include both white and Negro 
students. 

For all the contrary evidence, namely, the 
poor work in school and low scores on tests 
made by Negroes, is based to a large degree 
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on the performance of children in what are 
essentially slum conditions. Consequently, 
I start with the belief that, given a satis- 
factory socio-economic background and edu- 
cational opportunity, Negro children can be 
just as successful in academic work as any 
other group. 

The difference between the Negro slum of 
today and the slums of the northern seaport 
cities of 60 years ago deserves attention. The 
worries I have expressed about the continu- 
ation of present conditions may appear to be 
neutralized by contemplating the record of 
the past. 

Big cities have always had slums. In the 
United States, it has been possible for peo- 
ple to raise themselves by their own boot- 
straps in the course of a generation. Why be 
alarmed about the present situation? 

Such a complacent projection of the past 
into the obscure future is fallacious for sev- 
eral reasons. First and foremost is the fact 
that in the past, most of the inhabitants 
of slums were recently arrived white foreign 
immigrants. They knew that their predeces- 
sors for generations had worked their way 
out of poverty in the cities. They were con- 
vinced that they could do likewise. The al- 
most complete lack of such conviction—a 
consequence of the tragic story of the Negro 
in the United States—is the outstanding 
characteristic of youth in the Negro slum. 

Secondly, a foreign immigrant came from 
an impoverished but stable society, for the 
most part a peasant society with its own 
ancient mores. The pride of family and 
often strong church connections were social 
cement that kept the slums from being com- 
plete social jungles in spite of the fact that 
the dwelling conditions were often far worse 
than they are today. 

Lastly, for most of our history, labor short- 
ages rather than labor surpluses were char- 
acteristic. Particularly, unskilled laborers 
were in demand. When this was not s0, 
namely, in the depression years, organized 
society had to step in on a large scale to 
bolster up the tottering social structure. 

Today, automation has affected the whole 
employment scene; there is much less de- 
mand for unskilled labor. Racial discrimi- 
nation make unemployment chronic for the 
Negro male North and South. In short, 
neither in terms of the kinds of people in- 
volved nor in terms of economic and social 
setting is there much resemblance between 
the slum districts of 1900 and those which 
are the sore spots of our modern cities. 

One lesson to be drawn from visiting a 
well-to-do suburb and a slum is all im- 
portant for understanding American public 
education. That lesson is that to a large 
degree, what a school should do an can do 
is determined by the status and ambitions 
of the majority of the families within the 
community. : 

In the suburban high school, from which 
80 percent or more of the graduates enter 
some sort of college, the problems are the 
mirror image of those in the city slums, 
where as many as half the students drop out 
of school prior to graduation. The task with 
which the school people must struggle in the 
city slum is, on the one hand, how to pre- 
pare the youth for getting and keeping a 
job as soon as he or she leaves school and, 
on the other hand, to encourage those who 
have academic talent to aim at a profession 
through higher education. The task thus 
stated seems simple. In fact, as you all 
know, the difficulties are enormous. 

Visits to a wealthy suburb and impover- 
ished slums only a few minutes away jolt 
one’s notions of the meaning of equality of 
opportunity. On the one hand, there is 
likely to be a spacious, modern school staffed 
by as many as 70 professionals for 1,000 
pupils; on the other hand, one finds a 
crowded, often dilapidated and unattractive 
school staffed by 40 professionals for 1,000 
pupils. Expenditure per pupil in the wealthy 
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suburban school is likely to be over $1,000; 
often it is less than half that in the slum 
school. 

The slum areas of certain big Northern 
cities are today largely inhabited by Negroes 
who have recently moved from the South 
hoping to improve their lot. Even the ele- 
mentary schools serving such a neighbor- 
hood are plagued by the mobility of the fam- 
ilies. Often the composition of a grade will 
alter so rapidly that a teacher will find at 
the end of a school year that she is teach- 
ing but few pupils who started with her in 
the fall. 

The mothers move with their offspring 
from room to room from month to month 
and in so doing often go from one elementary 
school district to another. I write “mothers” 
advisedly, since in one neighborhood, by no 
means the worst I have seen, a question- 
naire sent out by the school authorities in- 
dicated that about a third of the pupils come 
from family units (one hesitates to use the 
word home) which had no father, stepfather, 
or male guardian. 

Less than 1 percent of the parents gradu- 
ated from college; 10 percent of the parents 
graduated from high school; only 33 percent 
completed the elementary school; and an- 
other 32 percent did not go that far. Con- 
trast the situation in which a third of the 
parents have not completed elementary 
school with that in a high-income suburb 
where as many as 90 percent of the parents 
have bachelor’s degrees, if not graduate de- 
grees. 

These Negro slums seem to vary consider- 
ably as regards the social mores, In some 
there are very bad gangs with gang warfare 
among the boys. There are also vicious 
fights outside of school between girls. The 
condition in one such neighborhood was 
summed up to one of my staff by a principal 
of a junior high school who said even he was 
shocked by the answers to a questionnaire 
to the girls which asked what was their 
biggest problem. The majority replied to the 
effect that their biggest problem was getting 
from the street into their apartment with- 
out being molested in the hallway of the 
tenement. 

I use the phrase “social attitudes,” in- 
cluding attitudes of youth, to try and sum 
up my impressions of what I have heard 
so often from the teachers in grades 1 to 8 
in slum neighborhoods. As one teacher said 
to me, “We do quite well with these children 
in the lower grades. Each of us is, for the 
few hours of the schoolday, an acceptable 
substitute for the mother. But when they 
reach about 10, 11, or 12 years of age, we 
lose them. At that time, the street takes 
over. In terms of schoolwork, progress 
ceases; indeed, many pupils begin to go 
backward in their studies.” 

What can be done to offset the demoraliz- 
ing attitude of the street in the worst of 
the slums? Not much that lies within the 
province of the school authorities alone. 
Here is where the social agency people, the 
juvenile court people, the churches come 
into the picture. 

There are those who would say that what 
goes on in the schools should not have any 
direct connection with the community or 
the employment situation. I completely re- 
ject this idea. The school, the community, 
and the employment picture are and should 
be closely tied together. I am not impressed 
by the holding power of a school as a 
criterion of its quality, but neither am I 
impressed by the argument that a boy who 
fails to get along in school ought to drop 
out. It all depends. 

The situation in which a boy drops out 
of school only to roam the streets is quite 
different from the situation in which a boy 
drops out and finds satisfactory employ- 
ment. Full-time schooling for certain 
youths through grade 12 may be good or 
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bad depending upon the employment pic- 
ture. What goes on in the school ought to 
be conditioned in large measure by the na- 
ture of the families being served, the voca- 
tional plans and aspirations of the students, 
and employment opportunities. 





Dangerous Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following brief analysis and critique of 
the proposed omnibus farm bill ap- 
peared in the American Agriculturist of 
June 17, 1961. 

This editorial by Mr. Hugh Cosline has 
been made with deep interest, and with 
the approval by farmers in the great 
State of New York: 

DANGEROUS BILL 
(By Hugh Cosline) 

If the Agricultural Act of 1961, commonly 
called the omnibus bill, becomes law in its 
present form, the results to agriculture will 
be tragic. 

In connection with this bill, food pro- 
ducers have two problems. The first is to 
decide whether or not they will accept the 
strict production controls that will come 
along with higher price supports. In the 
past, controls have been lax and ineffective. 
The administration announces that they 
intend to “make controls work.” 

If your answer is that you will take the 
controls, which, incidentally, may well be 
more irksome than you imagine, the next 
problem is to remove from the bill several 
dangerous features. Here are a few of them: 

1. The bill grants to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture more power than any one man 
should have. In effect, he, not Congress, 
would write the programs. Congress could 
disapprove, but they would have no power 
to amend. This is an absolute reversal of 
policy, giving the executive department the 
power to legislate, and the legislative body 
only the power to veto. 

2. While national advisory committees are 
called for, members would be appointed by 
the Secretary, two-thirds from nominations 
made by ASC offices, one-third from nomi- 
nations made by farm organizations. In all 
fairness, the proportion should be reversed. 

Even then, the Secretary is not required 
to follow or even to consider the advice 
given by the committees. He can ignore 
them completely. 

3. Under the bill, marketing quotas could 
be put on any product carrying price sup- 
ports. Such a program could become effec- 
tive following a favorable two-thirds vote 
of those producers actually voting. 

History shows that many eligible produc- 
ers do not vote. But ignoring that, the vote 
required should in addition to a favorable 
vote of two-thirds of eligible producers in- 
clude a provision calling for a “yes” from 
producers of at least 51 percent of the vol- 
ume, otherwise a host of small producers 
could outweigh those producing the bulk 
of the products. 

4. Altogether too much pressure could be 
applied to influence farmers’ votes on Gov- 
ernment programs. 

For example, your choice when you voted 
on a program would be between the one 
proposed (presumably providing high sup- 
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ports and strict controls) or supports at 50 
percent of parity, which in effect are no 
supports at all. Many times I and others 
have suggested that supports should be grad- 
ually lowered, but few if any have suggested 
that they be discontinued abruptly—and 
mighty few farmers would vote “no” if it 
meant abruptly discontinuing supports. 

5. Although not so named, the bill pro- 
vides that the Brannan plan (that is, direct 
payments from the U.S. Treasury to pro- 
ducers) can be used as one means of main- 
taining farm prices. This feature should be 
removed entirely. 

6. The bill greatly liberalizes credit avail- 
able through the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. There are arguments in favor of it, 
but certainly it encourages expansion of pro- 
duction rather than control. 

7. Referring specifically to milk marketing 
agreements, the present procedure for ap- 
proving and amending would be changed 
entirely, particularly in that there is no 
provision whereby farmers and their organ- 
izations can make proposals or object to 
those made. This should be changed. 

This bill is so important that it should be 
studied carefully by each farmer. If you 
hope the final bill enacted will please you, 
each of you could well let your Congress- 
men and Senators know about changes you 
feel are essential. For your own protection, 
will you do this? \ 





How a Free Press Helps Safeguard 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Judith DePanfilis, a student at St. Leo’s 
High School, Ridgway, Pa., in my dis- 
trict, was recently presented with the 
American Legion Essay Contest Award 
for her excellent prize-winning essay 
“How a Free Press Helps Safeguard 
Democracy.” 


Under unanimous consent I include 
her essay in the ConcrEssionaL REcorpD 
in recognition of her fine achievment: 


“Dear Sir:”. How many letters start that 
way, how many ideas are expressed, many of 
which are run in your daily newspaper. 
That paper that somehow never seems to get 
there soon enough, that paper which some 
explore diligently each evening, others read 
just the comics, “Dear Abby,” the sports sec- 
tion, the financial page of the social news, 
yes, that paper is a representative of the free 
press. Yet “that paper” is more than 7 
cents worth of pulpwood and ink. It is the 
product of a lot of thought, time, and ener- 
gy—all aimed at one goal—educating the 
public. Millions read the paper, morning or 
evening edition, each day. It is a medium of 
getting all the news to all the people. It is 
in doing this job that the newspaper accom- 
plishes an unequaled public service. A task 
that is so vitally important to our American 
heritage that its foundation, and mainte- 
nance were provided for in the first docu- 
ment declaring our freedoms, this is ay in- 
creasingly important job. Yes, when Thomas 
Jefferson penned the words “freedom of the 
press” he really started something. He knew 
that a free press could be the stronghold of 
democratic principles, so he stated the ruling 
which has been a precedent for all free peo- 
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ples the world over. Since then our means of 
communication have expanded greatly, but 
the free press is still the voice of America. 
Countries in which the free press has been 
silenced are countries without a tongue. 
They are countries which are under the yoke 
of ignorance. The spirit and fire of democ- 
racy has been stamped out and replaced with 
unuttered words of courage and wisdom from 
the hearts of men meant to be free. For a 
man cannot be free unless he has the right of 
a free press, the power to cqgmmunicate his 
ideas without fear must always be present in 
a free state. 

The free press fiourishes in a democracy, 
and likewise a democracy flourishes when its 
presses are free to print news and ideas 
from all points of view. These two are 
interdependent, one cannot exist without the 
other. A democracy needs educated men, 
it cannot succeed without them and the 
press does the continuous job of educating 
the populace. 

The free press requires a free environment 
and free-thinking men to make it work. A 
democracy provides these ingredients which 
enable both to perform their services so 
successfully. 

Imagine, if you will, a home devoid of ail 
forms of literature, newspapers and leaflets. 
O, you sigh, heaven. No, think again, even 
if there were some selected reading material, 
censored by the party in power, of course, 
would it really be so nice? It certainly 
would not. Imagine not being able to read 
that popular book, because it exposed bad 
business practices, or that editorial because 
it denounced some of the Government’s poli- 
cies. Still worse, being deprived of so many 
of the periodicals which brighten your day, 
because they show all sides of American life, 
the tenament houses, bad roads, and schools 
as well as the glossy, marble pillared, aristo- 
cratic dwellings of more fortunate indi- 
viduals. 

When a writer disagrees with the presi- 
dent's action in some instance or even com- 
pletely denounces the whole administration 
as “cockeyed optimists” he does not lose his 
life, nor even his job. For we live in a de- 
mocracy and he has his rights of free speech 
and also the privilege to publish his opinions 
in any form, so long as they are not morally 
objectionable. 

Many of our best sellers, past and present, 
are satires, directly lambasting or whiplash- 
ing at some phase of American life, but they 
were not kept from being published. This 
is the way it is, and shall continue to be. 
This practice is good not only in the sense 
that we are allowing man his basic rights, 
which is wonderfully true, but in the more 
practical sense that it keeps a democracy 
healthy. - In a country where the press is 
free the evils of society are aired and some- 
thing is done to remedy them. Here again 
is the principle of interdependence. An edu- 
cated nation votes wisely and the press edu- 
cates. It does not, however, educate only 
in the sense of “book lernin’” but again in 
common knowledge of everyday happenings, 
which are often matters of monumental 
importance to Americans, each of whom has 
a stake in his country’s future. Each man 
cannot observe every happening in the world 
about him so the press tries to act as his 
proxy and accurately report things as they 
happen. Even if a man were able to view 
the world affairs at close range he would 
still be at a loss to decipher their causes, 
meanings and their relation to him. The 
press again comes to his rescue by analyzing 
current affairs and seeing that he has a 
chance to understand: how it happened, 
why it happened, and what it will do to his 
status as a bread-winner, and other peti- 
nent infomation. It is always reassuring to 
know that if one wants it the answer to 
these questions are either near at hand or 
quickly being formed in readable form. 
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Choice, the basis of America’s greatness, 
is another ideal upon which freedom of the 
press is hinged. First of all, a man is free 
to write what he feels is true. He has 
the knowledge that he will not be persecuted 
by the Government for what he writes, if it 
is true. Second other men have the right 
to read this article or book, and the choice 
of believing or disregarding entirely the 
policies set forth therein. What he reads 
sets a man to thinking about the problem, 
he makes his choice, and then he acts. An- 
other victory for the free press. 

Thought and action spell democracy. 
Thought and action also spell the free press. 
Can these two be so related? They can and 
they are. The free press is founded on 
thought and keeps life blood coursing 
through the veins of liberty by intelligent 
action, 

This definition can be used synonymously 
with that of democracy. The press supports 
and strengthens democratic principles and 
cannot be severed from this relationship. 
All responsible action in government is guid- 
ed by the people, and the people are guided 
by what they read. The ring of the presses 
is the pulse of America, with a heart dedi- 
cated to true peace through democratic prin- 
ciples. 





A Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, I wish to include a letter by Mr. 
W. C. Wycoff of Anaheim, Calif., writ- 
ten to the President of the United 
States. 

It is an exceptionally clear explana- 
tion of the reasons for the frustrations 
that are felt by millions of our Ameri- 
can people over the direction, both for- 
eign and domestic, that our country is 
taking. It was not written in bitterness 
but from a deep and heartfelt concern 
over the heritage of liberty and freedom 
which our generation may be passing 
on to our children. 

I suggest that this letter be read by 
the President, to whom it is addressed, 
and that he may give some solemn 
thought to the contents of this letter: 


JUNE 12, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: World conditions in our 
time today with the inevitable result to our 
country prompt me to write you this letter. 
My only hope is that this letter will come 
to your attention in its entirety and that 
you will consider very carefully its contents. 
I am sure there are many, many men in 
our country today who feel the same as I. 
We are tired of being played for patsys; we 
are disgusted with the lack of sternness our 
country is showing our adversaries. 

“I regret I have but one life to give to my 
country.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

“This country cannot exist half slave and 
half free.” 

“I can offer you only blood, sweat, and 
tears.” 
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So spoke four very famous men who have 
gone down in history as being, among other 
things, charitable, gentle, liberty loving 
men. 

Nathan Hale spoke his immortal sentence 
with the knowledge that the people of this 
country could not continue to live and 
thrive under pressures and duress forced on 
them from without. He, a man devoted 
to God and family, found it imperative in 
that hour of truth, to make this decision. 
There is certainly no doubt left anywhere 
through recordings of history, but what 
life and the pursuit of happiness meant 
every bit as much to Nathan Hale as it could 
possibly mean to any thinking, free man in 
our country today. There is also no doubt 
that Nathan Hale deplored; despised, and 
abhored war, the meaning of war, and the 
possible consequences of war. Yet Nathan 
Hale knew that the moment of truth was 
at hand, forced on him by those who would 
crush his freedom and take from him his 
inalienable God-given right to live in a free 
country; to pass on to posterity that right 
as God had given unto him to protect. Thus 
Nathan Hale became one of a host of men 
responsible for the democratic freedoms we 
of today inherited and enjoy. We are now, 
and have been for some time, at the cross- 
roads of the mode of life that the people 
of this country will bequeath to our de- 


scendants. Can we, shall we, must we will 
unto our heirs a life of communistic 
slavery? Or, by the grace of God, will we 


bequeath to them the same inalienable God- 
given right of democratic freedom our fore- 
fathers had the guts to fight for, die for, 
and bequeath to us? 

Patrick Henry shouted his famous words 
to members of the House of Burgess. Not 
because he did not love life; not because he 
had lost his will to live; not because he had 
no family to leave. Rather because he did 
love life but would rather lay down his life 
as a sacrifice to the freedom of those he loved 
so well; because he had a strong will for his 
country to live on as a free country and 
not be under the. directorship of another 
who would use his country for their profit. 
History makes it very clear that Hamilton's 
last words spurred this country’s efforts to 
greater achievements and ultimate victory. 
We of this country owe to the Mr. Hamiltons 
of our Nation an undying debt of gratitude 
for their ability to reach a decision, the 
right decision, in their moment of truth. 
I pray God we will not suffer the Mr. Ham- 
iltons to have given their lives in vain at 
this late year, this late hour, this late min- 
ute. All thinking men of this country will 
give to God a new prayer of thanks for those 
like Hamilton who gave his all for his coun- 
try, that we today might have a better life, 
a fuller life, a free life and the power and the 
authority to bequeath that same kind of life 
to those we brought into this world. We did 
not, I reiterate, did not bring them into this 
world to be Communist slaves. For my part, 
I would rather be dead than red; I would 
rather see my childred dead than red. 

Abe Lincoln, we know, had the same con- 
viction regarding slavery versus freedom. 
That is all evident by his famous statement, 
“This country cannot exist half slave and 
half free.” That same statement that was so 
true so many years ago in regards to this 
country is just as true today in regard to 
this world and particularly to this hemi- 
sphere. It took courage then, I am sure, for 
Abe Lincoln to face his moment of truth 
too. And, in that moment of truth Abe 
Lincoln clearly saw the decision he had to 
conclude. I am also sure it was not an easy 
decision for him to make. For Abe Lincoln, 
too, loved God, family, and life. All life. 
No doubt Abe Lincoln could foresee the ter- 
rible price of his decision even as that de- 
cision was made. The thousands upon 
thousands of lives his decision would cost; 
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the insufferable pain to loved ones of those 


who would sacrifice their lives that the 
people, all the people, of this country might 
be, would be free. Free of slavery, free to act 
as an individual, free to worship God ac- 
cording to his own dictates; completely free. 
Free, free, free, to stand stalwart, to be co- 
erced by no man, to live life as an individual 
answerable only to God and fellow man only 
under a democratic society. In this, and 
only in this decision, could Abe Lincoln make 
it possible for mankind in this great country 
of ours to bequeath unto their successors and 
heirs the God given rights of man—freedom. 
As with the right to worship God, freedom 
too, through the ages, has had a price, the 
price of sacrifice. The sacrifice of some—or 
something—that we, and others to follow 
may enjoy the benefits bought and paid for 
by necessary unselfishness on the part of 
those who would be strong in their faith in 
God and true to their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to fellow man. Christ said it 
very well, far better than it has ever been 
said since, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Let us not in our time scoff at 
or look lightly upon the truths as Abe Lin- 
coln knew them. Let us remember, as he 
said, “A country divided cannot stand.” A 
greater truth was never spoken and is just 
as true whether this country was divided by 
the slave issue or whether this hemisphere 
is divided by the Communist issue. Cer- 
tainly, and I cannot make it too clear or 
emphasize it too strongly, this country of 
ours cannot long stand free in a hemisphere 
infiltrated and infested by Communists and 
communistic governments. 

Winston Churchill, after prolonged thought 
and prolonged negotiations, manly stood in 
solitude and faced his moment of truth. A 
moment of truth forced on him by mad 
dogs operating under the guise of liberation 
and protection for all mankind. Mr. 
Churchill’s decision was one that rocked 
and shocked the senses of the entire British 
House of Commons and House of Lords. His 
moment of truth disclosed only one picture— 
that of the British Empire being completely 
annihilated unless drastic action was im- 
mediately taken. Decisions of this magni- 
tude, we know, are not easily or vainly con- 
cluded. Yet we also must know and under- 
stand that to falter is disastrous. We must 
inevitably reach a decision and be prepared 
to stand by our decisions. To yield not to the 
temptation of sweet talk and vague promises 
proffered by our adversary but rather ex- 
emplify the expectations of the world. A 
world depending upon our great country to 
lead them from the wilderness of slavery as 
Moses led his band from the wilderness of 
poverty to the Promised Land. A civiliza- 
tion of children, our children, expecting us 
and depending upon us to lead them to 
safety and greater things—not into the abyss 
of communism. Recognizing these things, 
Winston Churchill gave his memorable ad- 
dress to the people of England. Had he not 
had the guts to face his moment of truth, 
we might well today ask, “What became of 
England, what vanquished the United States 
of America?” I, for one, thank my God 
that Winston Churchill did not shirk from 
the picture he saw as reflected from the 
mirror of truth. 

We have had not one, but many horrible 
lessons in the type of liberation and pro- 
tection forced on freedom loving peoples 
throughout the world by those who would set 
out to conquer the world. And while we 
can yet remember the thousands upon thous- 
ands of those who gave their all that free 
mankind might remain free of imposed 
tyranny by mad dogs such at Hitler, let us 
not now or ever forget, but rather remember 
and remember well. Now we are face to 
face with one who the world knows to be 
far more ruthless. One who boasts that 
one day he will plow us under. Are we to 
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meekly and weakly sit down and say to our 
heirs and descendants that because of this 
thing or that development it would be foolish 
to attempt to drive away the bear that is 
clawing at and breaking in our front door? 
Or will we take our gun or our ax from 
their resting place and fight for and, if 
necessary, die for their protection? We are 
free men, stalwart men, men our children 
look up to with admiration. Let us not 
let them down. God grant that I should 
never hold the future of my children or their 
trust and belief in me so lightly as to 
complacently sit by my fireside until the 
bear has devoured them. It is time now; 
yes, it is well past time we arose from our 
easy chair by the fireside and take our ax 
in hand and grind it sharp and start swing- 
ing with all our might. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. C. Wrcorr. 





A Free Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr..Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on June 
18, discusses the illogical character of 
President Kennedy’s tax proposals: 

Mr. KENNEDY AND THE GOLDEN EGG 


The old lesson of the goose and the golden 
egg seems to have been lost on the Kennedy 
administration’s economic schemers. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
hearings over, is now knuckling down to the 
hard task of writing tax legislation keyed to 
the President’s request for a whole package 
of specific revisions. Some of the requested 
changes are already conceded to be dead; 
others are given a chance of enactment. 

Among the latter are those for dividend 
and interest withholding, and for elimina- 
tion of the present modest tax concession on 
dividend income (a taxpayer's first $50 of 
dividend income is tax free, and he gets a 
4 percent tax credit on all over $50). 

This credit-and-exclusion has been widely 
attacked as a tax loophole and a special boon 
for the rich. 

It is nothing of the sort. 

Far from being a loophole, it merely com- 
pensates in some small part for the extraor- 
dinary discrimination to which dividend 
income is subject—that is, for double taxa- 
tion. It already has been taxed 52 percent 
as corporate income before being distributed 
to stockholders. The Government takes 
more than half of a corporation’s net profits 
before its owners ever see them. Then it 
taxes these same profits again when dis- 
tributed, at full individual income rates— 
less the modest, almost token, concession 
granted by present law. 

There is nothing evil about profits. They 
are what a free economy is based on. They 
provide its motive power. An economy needs 
some driving, disciplining force to make it 
go. It can either be pulled by profits, as in 
a free society, or pushed by Government 
coercion. And if profits are going to pull it 
with the necessary vigor, they have even- 
tually to get back to the people who provide 
the capital to build the factories and pay the 
wages, and to make risks possible—that is, 
to the investors. 

The aim of dividend and interest withhold- 
ing is not to raise the level of taxes on divi- 
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dend income, but to catch that which is now 
going unreported. This is a laudable enough 
aim. But the withholding device is wholly 
inappropriate to the kind of job that needs 
doing. 

Banks and corporations would be required 
to send Uncle Sam a flat 20 percent of all 
dividends and interest; taxpayers—and they 
are many—for whom this represents over- 
taxation would then have to file individual 
claims to get their money back, with all the 
delay and redtape this involves. Withhold- 
ing on wages can be and is adjusted to the 
individual’s tax bracket. Dividend withhold- 
ing would not be adjustable—and the burden 
of overpayment would fall most heavily on 
low-income taxpayers, largely retired persons 
living on savings, who would be least able to 
spare the money while the Government held 
it and least equipped to pursue their claims 
for repayment. 

Mr. Kennedy talks a lot about growth, ex- 
pansion, jobs, incentive. But when it comes 
down to concrete legislative proposals he 
seems bent on undercutting the foundations 
of growth. A free economy depends on pri- 
vate investment for its vigor, and profits— 
as ultimately distributed in dividends—are 
what fuel the machine of investment. 

If he wants a real boom, he ought not to 
harass stockholders with new taxes, but to 
encourage more millions of Americans to put 
their dollars and their faith into American 
industry. 





The Need for More Rigid Restrictions on 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
presented testimony on the need for more 
rigid restrictions on imports to the Sub- 
committee on the Impact of Imports and 
Exports on American Employment, a 
part of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, and wish to extend my re- 
marks to include the statement I pre- 
sented before that distinguished group: 


Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee is to be 
congratulated for this most important under- 
taking. I am particularly happy to notice 
that so many sections of the country are 
represented in your membership. I have fol- 
lowed closely the circumstances involving the 
formation of this subcommittee, and I have 
observed reports of your plans for a most 
penetrating pursuit of the subject. 


It is my experience that out of this com- 
mittee could emerge a nucleus of members 
around which a new approach to interna- 
tional trade may be developed. None of the 
districts represented by your group has es- 
caped the fearful impact of foreign competi- 
tion. On the other hand, each district has 
no doubt enjoyed at least some economic 
benefit through the movement of American- 
made goods into other nations. 

It is unlikely that any member of this 
subcommittee would care to be considered 
an advocate of free trade, any more than 
his colleague would care to be listed as a 
complete isolationist with respect to inter- 
national commerce. I will tell you frankly 
that, while I have insisted upon more rigid 
restrictions against imports that take away 
American jobs, no one is more interested in 
expanding an interchange of goods between 
nations than I. I can foresee that free trade 
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would have enormous benefits—social as well 
as economic. So would complete freedom to 
cross international borders and reside where 
anyone might choose without the necessity 
of visas or citizenship papers. 

But neither free trade nor unrestricted 
immigration is practical, now or in the im- 
mediate future. Speaking from our own 
viewpoint, it would be entirely illogical to 
give any serious thought to such theories. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to impose 
upon your time by further expanding on 
my philosophies in these matters. Nor do 
I intend to present a statistical analysis to 
impress upon you the reasons why I feel 
that we must adopt more stringent import 
policies. I recognize that today’s hearing 
is to be devoted to the imports and exports 
of fuels, and from your list of scheduled wit- 
nesses today, it is obvious that any attempt 
on my part to submit documentary data 
would largely be repetitious and superfluous. 
For this reason I shall limit my statement 
to some observations that I have absorbed 
over the decade or more since jobs in my 
district first started to disappear when east 
coast fuel markets began to become sub- 
merged in a sea of alien oil. 

From the time that I entered Congress, 
I have recognized residual oil imports as 
one of the most unfair and damaging handi- 
caps to which the American coal industry 
has ever been subjected. I have sponsored 
bills calling for quota restrictions, and I 
have communicated with Members of both 
the House and Senate in an effort to enact 
necessary legislation. I frankly look to this 
subcommittee as a vehicle through which 
this effort may finally come to fruition. 

I had been a Member of the House only 
a short time when subcommittees were cre- 
ated on both sides of the Capitol to make a 
study similar to the objectives of your group 
today. That was in 1950. In the preceding 
year, 74144 million barrels of residual oil— 
which would be equivalent to about 18 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal in energy 
value—were imported into the east coast. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, you and I have always 
been very close to the coal mining industry. 
We have watched some little mining camps 
grow into important communities; -we have 
seen others gradually disappear as breadwin- 
ners found that it would not be inconven- 
ient for them to drive 10, 20, or even 30 
miles to their place of work in order that 
their families might select residential areas 
of their preference. 

With this improvement in transportation 
facilities, we also witnessed mechanization 
of the mining processes, whereby the pick 
and shovel disappeared into the oblivion of 
obsolescence, and monstrous electric-powered 
drills, cutters, loaders, and other equipment 
came in to assume leading roles in the job 
of extracting solid fuels. This equipment 
was installed at great expense to manage- 
ment; at the same time it required courage, 
foresight, and confidence on the part of the 
mine union. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
would not attempt under any circumstances 
to be a part of hindering their industry’s 
remarkable advancement. Obviously, when 
automatic equipment is able to double pro- 
ductivity within a short space of perhaps 10 
years, less jobs are going to be available un- 
less output increases proportionately. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, you and I know that 
the coal industry had girded for a normal 
if not prosperous postwar period. Domestic 
competition was growing rapidly, yet there 
was no doubt that coal could keep its indus- 
trial customers and gain new ones by keep- 
ing its price static as other commodities 
were carried high along in the updrafts of 
inflation. Certainly automation would keep 
an important percentage of the miners from 
getting back into the industry. But there 
would be other jobs for them, or so we 
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thought. With coal sales vigorous, you nec- 
essarily have to employ more operating men 
on the railroads. More maintenance men. 
More shop workers. You have a greater 
number of men working to provide timber, 
roof bolts, and the myriad of supplies and 
equipment required in and around the 
mines. 

Then there are the other business aspects 
in coal and railroad communities—haber- 
dasheries, banks, service stations, hardware 
stores—you name any single enterprise in a 
large number of cities and towns of central 
and western Pennsylvania and I will show 
you that the number of persons it hires will 
depend largely upon the state of affairs in 
the coal industry. 

By now. there had developed a vast bu- 
reaucracy of debonair doctrinaires over- 
whelmingly enamored of their social ability 
with the diplomats from here, there, and 
everywhere. American jobs were no con- 
sideration in this game of international 
politics and diplomacy. The interests of 
our industries and our workers were com- 
pletely subordinated to appeals and de- 
mands from outside our borders. 

International oil shippers also took part 
in these early discussions here on Capitol 
Hill. As I recall, these shippers were also 
very heavily represented among State De- 
partment officials engaged in foreign oil poli- 
cles. 

So, Mr. Chairman, back 11 years ago it 
was established without any question what- 
soever that foreign residual oil was usurp- 
ing the marketplaces upon which our neigh- 
bors—yours and mine—had depended for 
their livelihood. That determination was 
made on the basis of investigations sur- 
rounding the importation of 74% million 
barrels of residual oil, for a single year. 

Now let us examine last year’s figures. In 
1960 a grand total of 230 million barrels of 
residual oil came into this country—a shock- 
ing reflection upon the Government’s busi- 
ness sense, or sense of feeling for American 
workers, or just plain horse sense. Looking 
back over the years, it is inconceivable that 
any responsible Federal department could 
possibly advocate, or support, or even tolerate 
a program that constantly eradicates more 
and more job opportunities in this country. 

The only semblance of relief that has come 
about over this long period of distress for 
coal and related industries resulted from 
a Presidential Proclamation of 1959 in which 
mandatory restrictions on residual oil im- 
ports were invoked. The levels set under 
that order have since been tampered with 
to such an extent that their effectiveness has 
been completely diluted by those in charge 
of the program, The new Secretary of In- 
terior was in office only a short time when 
he found it expedient to boost allowable 
volumes. I personally am convinced that 
he was in error in lifting the permissible 
import levels. I do not think there is any 
question but that we would find ourselves 
in a critical fuel shortage if an emergency 
should develop before the coal industry re- 
sumes a semblance of its normal production 
activities and railroads begin to get more 
coal freight cars into operation. 

The Secretary of Interior himself made 
this statement last week before the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 

“In short, we should take action now to 
insure against an energy gap.” 

I submit that this excerpt is charged with 
a@ great deal more interest and responsibility 
than is immediately apparent. There is 
every reason to believe that, unless domestic 
fuels production is permitted to increase 
during the interim period, a critical energy 
gap could become a distinct possibility in 
an emergency. 

This matter must, of course, be dealt with 
at diplomatic levels where other nations are 
concerned, but the liability that is ours re- 
quires prompt action to prevent America’s 
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defense structure from becoming bogged 
down in an energy shortage. While the 
defense aspects are not of primary concern 
to this subcommittee, I feel that the infor- 
mation should be made a part of this record 
in hopes that responsible officials of the In- 
terior Department will reconsider the pre- 
vailing residual import quota levels. I am 
confident that a close study will convince 
the Secretary that a cutback is a prerequi- 
site to returning our coal and railroad indus- 
tries to a ready cgndition. 

Mr. Chairman, the 18% million tons of 
bituminous coal equivalent that entered the 
Atlantic Seaboard in tankers during 1949 
were less than 4 percent of the Nation’s 
bituminous coal production. The comparable 
tonnage for 1960 was in excess of 13 percent 
of national output. In other words, the 
sharp rise in volume of incoming residual 
oil has more than tripled in ratio to domes- 
tic coal production. 

Gentlemen, you are going to hear the de- 
tailed, statistical story of our economy losses 
from industry and union witnesses. Un- 
fortunately, however, only those members of 
this subcommittee whose districts comprise 
or are within close proximity of mining com- 
munities can fully appreciate the hardship 
directly attributable to too much foreign 
oil. If I find that hearings are scheduled for 
next month in Pittsburgh and Wheeling, and 
I hope that in these visits you might have 


an opportunity to stop in one or more towns” 


in western Pennsylvania where residual im- 
ports have created hunger and general pov- 
erty over the past decade. Needless to say, 
in that part of the country you will also 
find distress brought about by the importa- 
tion of glass, pottery, machine tools, electri- 
cal equipment, ceramics, and innummerable 
other items produced in countries where 
wages are shamefully low. 


Now, I would imagine that no one on this 
committee has the good fortune to repre- 
sent a district which is not in some way 
affected detrimentally by import competition. 
I say that I believe this group can become 
the nucleus for a strong crusade to set up 
necessary protection when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act expires next year because these 
hearings will without question produce in- 
disputable evidence that the Nation’s econ- 
omy will not move forward properly unless 
safeguards against unfair competition are 
established and adhered to. The people in 
my district are not insensitive to the prob- 
lems of their neighbors whom you represent. 
We do not protect tariffs and quotas on agri- 
cultural products, leather goods, fish, textile, 
headwear, and the numerous other commod- 
ities whose production must continue at high 
levels in this country if surplus labor areas 
are to be eliminated. 





National School Boards Association 
Opposes Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the resolution opposing further ex- 
tension of Federal aid to education which 
was passed by the delegate assembly of 
the National School Boards Association 
at its 21st annual convention May 5 in 
Philadelphia. 
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I commend the association for its 
action in this matter. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas it is the policy of the National 
School Boards Association to support the 
principle that control of- the public school 
shall always be vested in State and local 
boards; and 

Whereas the present tendency by some peo- 
ple to ridicule local control is in total disre- 
gard of the outstanding job our schools have 
done for America’s children resulting from 
this local control; and 

Whereas the NSBA has the resources and 
ability to gather data pertinent to the sub- 
ject of whether local districts need Federal 
financial assistance; and 

Whereas the school board members of 
America should be consulted in whether or 
not Federal funds are needed to assist them 
in the operation of elementary and secondary 
schools; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the NSBA officers and direc- 
tors be requested to ascertain without delay 
the thinking of school board members of 
America as to the desirability and need for 
Federal assistance in operation their schools; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the NSBA go on record as 
being opposed to the further extension of 
Federal aid to education until the school 
boards of America express the need for such 
funds. 





Why Should Russians Lie?—Those Space 
Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Ralph de Tole- 
dano appears in the June issue of the 
New Guard. 

I have been waiting, with many others, 
for someone to ask a few questions on the 
Soviet claims on their space achieve- 
ments. 

It is very easy to assert that you have 
done something in a scientific field that 
cannot be understood by the layman, but 
it is about time that the layman stops 
taking everything he hears on faith and 
tries to get a few simple and well-proven 
facts. This Mr. de Toledano has tried 
to do, and in his own words he comes 
back with the following reply: “Did the 
Soviets send a man into space and bring 
him back? On this, the only possible 
answer is the Scotch verdict of ‘not 
proven.’ ”’ 

Wuy SHovuLD RussIANS LIE?—THOSE SPACE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Ever since the October revolution, the 
Communists have made claims and Ameri- 
cans have believed them. This suspension of 
the critical faculty was induced in part by 
liberal self-hatred and by the laziness of the 
press, in part by the activities of others with 
more sinister motivation. Those of us who 
refused to accept Soviet propaganda were 
laughed at and, when the incontrovertible 
facts became known, despised because we 
had been prematurely right. After the So- 
viet Union put its first sputnik into space, 
however, there was a feeling among the less 
credulous that the American public would 
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demand hard scientific evidence before it ac- 
cepted Soviet boasts at face value. 

How naive this was. For the ‘Russians 
have piled claim on claim—topped by their 
reports of Maj. Yuri Gagarin’s “orbital space 
flight”—only to have them taken at face 
value by commentators, government officials, 
and scientists. “Why should the Russians 
lie,” they said—as if the Russians hadn’t 
lied about everything else. ‘Everybody 
knows they’re ahead of us in space explora- 
tion.” Scientific data was unnecessary, once 
the Diogenes of the Kremlin had spoken. 

So it is now generally accepted that the 
Soviets sent a rocket to the moon, that they 
photographed its dark side, that two dogs 
survived space travel, and that Major Ga- 
garin was up there before Comdr. Alan Shep- 
ard. When the Russians finally released 
films of their space achievements, CBS sol- 
emnly put them on the air with a commen- 
tary by Mike Wallace which failed to point 
out that the shots of the ascending Soviet 
cosmonaut showed a World War II-type of 
V-—2 rocket and not a modern missile. 

It did not give U.S. scientists pause that 
neither our radar nor the Jodrell Bank in 
England (the most powerful scanning device 
in the world) could pick up the signal from 
the so-called moon shot. It did not bother 
them to learn that a blow-up of the Soviet- 
released photos of the dark side of the moon 
showed indisputably that they were paint- 
ings, or that a Hungarian postage stamp, 
issued before the flight, showed much the 
same configurations. 

But what of Major Gagarin? These facts 
we know: When Comrade Khrushchev was 
gracing the deliberations of the United Na- 
tions las year, the Soviet Union sent a man 
into space. On board the Baltica, which 
brought him to New York for his shoe- 
pounding fest, there was a mock-up of the 
space capsule—to be exhibited when the 
great news was flashed. But Russia’s space- 
man never returned. He was either destroy- 
ed on reentering the earth’s atmosphere or 
still roams the wild blue yonder singing a 
Russian version of “Show Me The Way To Go 
Home.” 

On January 20 of this year, Comrade 
Khrushchev ordered another cosmonaut 
launching, to take the play away from 
President Kennedy’s inauguration. This, 
too, failed. On February 4, still another try 
was made. There is some evidence that 
trackers in Italy and elsewhere were able to 
pick up a signal and even the cosmonaut’s 
heartbeat. Again failure. 

On April 11, the Communist Daily Worker 
of London published a highly detailed ac- 
count of a Soviet manned space flight. This 
was semiofficially confirmed by Moscow— 
until NASA reported categorically that it had 
not been able to track the flight. Now track- 
ing Soviet sputniks is the easiest thing in 
the world. They all follow the same course 
and have the same 65-degree declination. 
If the Russians get something into space, 
our worldwide system picks it up. The 
Soviets had to think fast. On April 12, they 
announced that they had sent Yuri Gagarin 
once around the earth and that he had 
landed on a prearranged spot. But so hastily 
was the new achievement planned that the 
details were all out of whack. 

While Major Gagarin was rhapsodizing 
over the beautiful view of Soviet collective 
farms he had gotten at a 200-mile altitude, 
Russian scientists were conceding that there 
was no porthole in his capsule. The time- 
table of the flight made no sense, either. 
According to official accounts, it took Com- 
rade Gagarin 15 minutes to cover 60 percent 
of his orbit and 74 minutes to cover the oth- 
er 40 percent. The cosmonaut said that he 
knew he was back on the ground by the 
thump he felt on making contact. But the 
Soviet press quoted eyewitnesses who Said 
they saw him float down in a parachute. 
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Major Gagarin told of getting out of the cap- 
sule, finding some farmers who took him to 
a military post, and being driven by jeep to 
the nearest phone—hardly an indication 
that his landing spot was on target. 

To make matters worse, the Jodrell Bank, 
whose director, Dr. A. B. Lovell, is a Soviet 
idolator, reported that it had tracked no 
Soviet satellite that day. NASA and the 
Pentagon, which, in the past, always gave 
the press full details of Soviet space activi- 
ties, clamped a tight censorship on any in- 
formation. Days later, favored reporters 
were told on a no-attribution basis that we 
had tracked something on April 12, and the 
White House hinted that it had intelligence 
data confirming the capsule (by X-ray, no 
doubt), and Jack Anderson added several 
days later that we had recorded messages 
from the cosmonaut as he was in flight, but 
there was never any Official confirmation. 
Nevertheless, President Kennedy sent imme- 
diate congratulations, and when Comrade 
Gagarin received a wet kiss from Comrade 
Khrushchev, the Soviet exploit became 
history. 

Did the Soviets send a man into space 
and bring him back? On this, the only pos- 
sible answer is the Scotch verdict of “not 
proven.” 





U.S. Civil Defense Should Be Effective 
but Not Bellicose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial by 
Mr. Fred Speers, editor of the Daily 
Times Advocate, Escondido, Calif., on the 
subject of civil defense. 

Mr. Speers is recapping some of the 
thoughts expressed by Mr. Herman Kahn 
on this subject, and his editorial cer- 
tainly contains considerable food for 
thought. 

U.S. Civi. DEFENSE SHOULD BE EFFECTIVE BUT 
Not BELLICOSE 
(By Fred Speers) 

Tuesday, June 6, apart from the fact that 
it was the 17th anniversary of D-Day, was 
still quite a day. 

As editor of the T-A I had accepted an 
invitation to attend a civil defense meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. The invitation had been 
arranged by Galal Kernahan, head of the 
three-county civil defense region headquar- 
tered in Escondido. 

Basically, I went to hear a talk by Herman 
Kahn of Santa Monica, the brilliant author 
of the 650-page book, “On Thermonuclear 
War,” which, I immodestly confess, I have 
read. Kahn is a double-dome thinker of 
the first order. I rank him with Maj. Gen. 
Orville Anderson, USAF, retired, who was 
fired by the then President, Harry S. Truman, 
as Commandant of the Air War College. 

Kahn was scheduled to speak on civil de- 
fense. He did—and he ranged far afield, as 
I expected he would. Kahn, as a civilian, 
deserves (as few military men actually do) 
the appellation of military strategist. His 
clear thinking and speaking stems from firm 
grasp and proper usage of words in the 
proper meanings. That, in itself, eliminates 
a large measure of the fuzziness that sur- 
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rounds the pontifical remarks of most com- 
mentators and armchair strategists. (Most 
commentators and armchair strategists 
would appear nude if the fogginess were 
stripped away.) 

At any rate, back to Kahn and what he 
had to say, as distilled from the 15 pages 
or so of notes I took: 

Not all arms races have ended in wars, 
but the current situation is not an ideal one. 

If we do have a war, it would be better to 
have 40 million dead rather than 80 million 
dead. Conversely, it would be worse to have 
80 million dead than it would be to have 
40 million dead. 

Depending on the kind and nature of the 
attacks, the toll of dead could conceivably 
start with a figure of 2 million, then with 
another type reach 4 million and so on into 
the higher figures. Yet through civil de- 
fense we can buy smaller figures despite the 
estimates of attack casualties based on pres- 
ent posture. 

Civil defense is the weakest counterforce 
in the U.S. picture. 

It is not true today that you could kill 


everybody in the world with nuclear weap-. 


ons unless (and here’s the big exception) 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
should deliberately cooperate in such an ef- 
fort. Their stockpiles together probably are 
large enough. 

The novel and movie, “On the Beach,” 
spurred the spread of the common reaction 
to civil defense—‘“‘it’s no use.” But in 1959 
came a change in the thinking. This was 
to the effect that stressing civil defense might 
touch off an arms race or a sort of buildup 
and counterbuildup between nations, such 
as sometimes occurs between individuals. 

The generally accepted view now is (among 
valid thinkers on the problem) that civil 
defense should be effective but not bellicose. 

Civil defense should provide for the main- 
tenance of economic momentum, i.e., the 
ability to keep the country ticking after a 
thermonuclear attack. Incidentally, this 
problem would be easier of solution than 
that faced by Russia after World War II, 
because, for example, of our food surpluses 
of which we have on hand a supply adequate 
for 2 to 4 years. 

The analyst looked in his crystal ball and 
came up with some forecasts. Taking a 
figure out of the air—the year 2000, to be 
precise—he came up with some statements 
of expectations. 

By that year, and probably somewhat be- 
fore then, Kahn said he expects there will 
be a great change in international relations. 
Such a change could take several forms, he 
suggested. It could come about through the 
forming.of a United States-U.S.S.R. (Soviet 
Union) team which by weight of its com- 
bined power would deny to other nations any 
nuclear weapons. 

Or, conceivably, a third nation or combi- 
nation of nations could arise which would 
deny to all others, including the United 
States and Soviet Union, any further nuclear 
weapons. 

By the year 2000, Kahn suggested, missiles 
with nuclear warheads could be available 
to as many as 50 different nations. Such a 
situation, he commented, would obviously 
make controls increasingly necessary. The 
controls could he explained, take the form of 
world government. 

But any world government, Kahn empha- 
sized, is going to be oppressive. It is going 
to be more oppressive to some nations than 
to others and thus problems will be created 
in it. 

Kahn touched on one particular unpleas- 
ant idea. It is the concept of a “doomsday 
machine,” which conceivably could wipe life 
from the face of the earth. The construc- 
tion of such a machine is within present-day 
capabilities (at an estimated cost of $10 bil- 
lion plus), but what would be the worth of 
it to its builder? 
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As I drove back to Escondido from Los 
Angeles I pondered that question and all the 
others Kahn had posed. The most reassur- 
ing observation I made in the course of that 
drive down 395—the Escondido Freeway— 
was not one that cropped up in my mind, 
but rather what I observed at March Air 
Force Base—rows of jet bombers, ready and 
able to carry out an assignment that might 
avert a return of the Dark Ages in history. 

As I drove past the Fallbrook cutoff I 
flicked on the car radio and listened to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s report on the “nothing done” 
meeting in Vienna. After having heard 
Kahn's talk, then Kennedy’s, I was more 
grateful than ever for those bombers at 
March Air Force Base. Yes, Tuesday was 
quite a day. 





SUI Scores Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State University of Iowa, which has pro- 
vided leadership in many fields—litera- 
ture, space research and instrument 
miniaturization, art and medical re- 
search—has just scored again. Scien- 
tists there have succeeded in isolating 
the virus-causing infectious hepatitis. 
This is a long step forward in controlling 
this disease and has been hailed across 
the country for its significance. 

A recent editorial in the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette calls attention to this 
achievement, and because I feel that 
others should know what a great State 
university we have in Iowa, I wish to 
place this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

SUI Scores AGAIN 


If isolation of the virus causing infectious 
hepatitis holds up as expected in further 
medical tests, research conducted at the 
State University of Iowa will have made a 
significant contribution to man’s control of 
another serious disease. 

Pinning down the virus source of any 
pathological condition is one essential fore- 
runner to development of drugs that will 
cure it or of vaccine to provide immunity. 

In advancing this end, Dr. Albert P. McKee 
and his college of medicine associates have 
brought new credit to SUI and also, indi- 
rectly, to the State of Iowa. Their accom- 
plishment should reinforce the institution's 
scientific standing as mirrored most clearly 
in the public mind by Dr. James Van Allen 
and colleagues in space research and. in- 
strumentation. 

Dr. McKee’s achievement also underscores 
the role of inventive discovery in science as 
something akin to the creative process in 
cultural areas—literature, music, the 
graphic arts. Differing ends too often ob- 
scure the relationship. 

There were overtones of criticism in this 
general area when several departing pro- 
fessors recently unburdened themselves on 
academic freedom, student talent, legisla- 
tive support and administrative control at 
SUI. A number of leading faculty spokes- 
men from the various creative fields in turn 
took exception to the indictment. 

Assuming the critics’ purposes were con- 
structive but viewing them with detached 
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perspective, a sideline observer draws several 
conclusions: 

Work such as Dr. McKee’s will fortify a 
general impression that the climate at SUI 
is conductive to programs and results that 
can hold their own in any league. It does 
no institution a service to exaggerate its 
faults or paint them blacker than they are. 

Yet personnel and facilities of the caliber 
it took to produce Dr. McKee’s achievement 
are a good example of the type which Iowa 
should retain, develop and encourage to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Better awareness by Iowa legislators of the 
far-reaching benefits—a recognition demon- 
strated best by realistic financial support for 
the State university and its sister institu- 
tions through the year to come—is im- 
perative. 





Shameful Results of Communist-Soviet 
War Versus Free World—U.S. Ap- 


peasement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Miss Marguerite Hig- 
gins appeared in the June 18 issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

It clearly focuses the futility of our 
self-deluding and self-defeating policies 
in trying to negotiate with, compromise 
with, or appease the international Com- 
munist conspiracy headed by Mr. 
Khrushchev as First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

The policies of coddling the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, of which the Soviet 
Union and its allied bloc of nations is a 
subsidiary, have not substantially 
changed during the Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy administra- 
tions. 

The decline of the relative military 
strength, prestige and power of the 
United States and the free world has 
been steadily accelerated. 

The policies of our leaders in the U.S. 
Government have betrayed the trust of 
our people and failed to assure the secu- 
rity of this Nation. 

The only alternative left for this coun- 
try is to adopt House Joint Resolution 
447, to recognize and defend the total 
war being waged by the Communist- 
Soviet forces against the United States 
and the free world. This resolution calls 
for meeting the total war being waged by 
the Communist-Soviet forces with a dec- 
laration of war against the international 
Communist conspiracy by the United 
States and a mobilization of the forces 
of freedom in the free world: 

For “tHE Goop or HumManiry”’—SovIET 
TREATY Recorp: 50 VIOLATIONS SINCE 1918 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—“Yes, of course we 
are violating the treaty. We have already 
violated it 30 or 40 times.” (V. I. Lenin, 

in March 1918, of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk.) 

This earliest example of how not to let 
treaty-busting trouble a good Communist 
conscience has been followed down the years 
by all of Lenin’s heirs, including Soviet 
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Premier Khrushchev. All have justified their 
position by saying in effect, “when we bust 
a treaty, it’s for the good of humanity.” 

Of 50 violations of international treaties 
recorded by the Department of State with 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which ended 
Russia’s war with Germany, the following 
are the chief ones: 

In 1928, the Soviet Union became a signa- 
tory to the Kellogg-Briand Pack renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
But a year later Russia invaded Manchuria 
to regain control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, confiscated by the National Chi- 
nese Government. 

COMINTERN’S WAR 


In 1933, the Russians signed the Litvinov 
agreements in return for American recogni- 
tion, promising to “prevent any activity 
seeking to use force to bring about change 
in the United States.” But the Comintern, 
based in Russia, continued its activities in 
the United States. For a decade, having as 
its public policy “the struggle by all avail- 
able means, including armed forces, for the 
overthrow of the international bourgeoisie.” 

In 1932 Russia signed a nonaggression 
pact with Poland, and reaffirmed it in 1938. 
In 1939, the Russians in joint action with 
the Nazis, seized half of Poland, saying: 

“The Polish state has virtually ceased to 
exist. Treaties concluded between the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland have thereby lost their 
validity.” 

In 1932, Russia signed a nonaggression 
pact with Finland. On November 28, 1939, 
Russian announced the abrogation of its 
nonaggression pact and the next day at- 
tacked Finland. 

In 1939, in a speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
Foreign Minister Molotov reaffirmed mutual 
assistance pacts with the Baltic states, ad- 
ding: “The nonsensical talk about the So- 
vietization of the Baltic countries is only to 
the interest of our common enemies.” In 
June and July 1940, the three were incor- 
porated against their will into the USSR. 


VIOLATIONS BY IRAN 


By the tripartite treaty of 1942, concluded 
among Britain, the Soviet Union and Iran, 
Allied troops were to be stationed in the Mid- 
dle East country on condition that “the 
forces—shall be withdrawn from Iranian ter- 
ritory not later than 6 months after all hos- 
tilities * * *.”. But in the fall of 1945, Com- 
munists supported by Red Army troops took 
over in Azerbaijan. Their leader, the Iran- 
ian Communist Pishevari, broadcast his 
thanks to the Red Army for assistance in 
preventing the Iranian Army from reaching 
the scene. 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


In May 1942, Russia and the United King- 
dom signed a 20-year treaty of alliance and 
postwar collaboration. The Soviet Union 
abrogated this treaty unilaterally in 1955. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 


France and the U.S.S.R. signed a 20-year 
friendship pact in 1944. The Soviet Union 
abrogated it in 1955. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


At the Yalta Conference of the US.S.R., 
Britain and the United States in 1945, Russia 
agreed that liberated East Europe would be 
assisted to “the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people.” But in 
fact the Red army was used to establish Com- 
munist dictatorships in the entire area. 


GERMANY 


In the Potsdam Protocol of August 1, 1945, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United 
States agreed that in Germany * * * “all 
democratic political parties with rights of 
assembly and of public discussion shall be al- 
lowed and encouraged throughout Germany 
* * *, Freedom of speech, press, and reli- 
gion shall be permitted * * *.” But in Octo- 
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ber 1949, the Communist German Democratic 
Republic was set up in the eastern zone by 
Soviet order without prior discussion or free 
elections. 

GERMANY’'S EASTERN FRONTIERS 


At Potsdam, it was agreed that * * * “the 
final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settle- 
ment.” But on July 6, 1950, an agreement 
was signed by the Soviet-controlled regime 
of Poland and East Germany fixing the Oder- 
Neisse line as the definitive frontier of East 
Germany. 

CONTROL OF BERLIN 


At a Foreign Ministers meeting in Septem- 
ber 1944, the Soviet Union, United States, 
and Britain signed protocols on the occupa- 
tion of Germany which agreed, with regard 
to Berlin: “An inter-Allied governing au- 
thority consisting of four commandants, one 
from each power, shall be established to di- 
rect jointly the administration of the Greater 
Berlin area.” On June 16, 1948, the Soviet 
representatives walked out of the Komman- 
datura and 10 days later imposed a total 
blockade of Berlin. 


AGREEMENTS ENDING THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 


In 1949, in agreements reached in New 
York and confirmed by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in Paris, the Soviet Union 
agreed that the occupation authorities, each 
in his own zone, “will have an obligation to 
take- measures to insure the normal func- 
tioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
road transport * * * as regards the move- 
ment of persons and goods and communica- 
tions between the eastern zone and the west- 
ern zone and in regard to transit between 
the zones and Berlin * * *.” 

But in point of fact, the Russians have 
gradually and unilaterally imposed changes 
and certain—though, as yet, limited restric- 
tions on movement of traffic to Berlin. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1955 


In the final Geneva communique, the 
chiefs of state of the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., France and the United Kingdom 
agreed: “The heads of government, recog- 
nizing their common responsibility for the 
settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany, have agreed 
that the settlement of the German ques- 
tion and the reunification of Germany by 
free elections shall be carried out in confor- 
mity with the national interests of the Ger- 
man people and in the interests of European 
security.” 

But on November 8 the same year, Foreign 
Minister Molotov went back on this pledge, 
saying “* * * such a mechanical merger of 
the two parts of Germany by means of so- 
called ‘free elections’ could lead to the vio- 
lation of the vital interests of the * * * 
German Democratic Republic to which one 
cannot agree.” 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 


On November 27, 1958, the Soviet Union 
notified the United States that it regarded 
the Foreign Ministers’ agreements on Ger- 
many of September 1944, as “null and void.” 
It announced that it intended to turn over 
its functions within Berlin and in regard 
to access to the city to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. A 6-months’ time limit was 
given. It was later extended to 18 months 
and then, at Camp David, the time limit was 
lifted by Premier Khrushchev as a result 
of his conversations with President Eisen- 
hower. Another time limit was imposed this 
week when Mr. Khrushchev, in a fireside 


chat, said that a peace settlement in Ger-.- 


many had to be accomplished by Decem- 
ber 31. 
CHINA 
In a treaty of friendship and alliance of 
August 14, 1945, the USS.R. agreed “to 
render to China moral support and aid, such 
support and aid to be entirely given to the 
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National Government as the central govern- 
ment of China.” Instead, the Soviet Union 
removed from Manchuria assets valued at 
$800 milJion. It also gave to the Chinese 
Communists extensive stocks of Japanese 
arms and other equipment. 


THE 1954 GENEVA CONFERENCE ON INDOCHINA 


At this conference, the Russians agreed, 
among other things, to a free and independ- 
ent Laos. It was also agreed that a three- 
nation International Control Commission 
composed of Canada, India, and Poland 
should carry on inspections in Laos, North 
Vietnam, and South Vietnam to make sure 
that the peace was kept. In point of fact, 
the Communist regime of North Vietnam 
would not let the control commission op- 
erate, even barring its plane from landing at 
Hanoi. In Laos since last fall, the Russians 
have been openly furnishing arms and in- 
structors to the rebel Communist forces ded- 
icated to the overthrow of the Laotian gov- 
ernment. 

KOREA 


At the conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow in December 1945, the Soviet Union, 
together with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, agreed to the establish- 
ment of a free and independent Korea. The 
report of the conference, dated December 
27, 1945, said that “with a view to the rees- 
tablishment of Korea as an independent state 
there should be established a provisional 
democratic Korean Government.” 

From the beginning the Soviet Union 
thwarted this by refusing to recognize as 
“democratic” any political parties not under 
Soviet control and refusing the United Na- 
tions the right to supervise elections in 
North Korea. In June 1950, North Ko- 
reans armed and trained by Russia and in 
some cases born and reared in Russia, at- 
tacked southward. After the truce in Korea, 
U.S. charges of Communist violations 
were so numerous as to fill five pages, single 
spaced, of testimony before a Senate com- 
mittee studying Soviet political agreements. 

On October 30, 1956, the Soviet Govern- 
ment publicly proclaimed: 

“Having in mind that the further presence 
of Soviet troops could aggravate the situa- 
tion, the Soviet Government has given its 
military units from the city of Buda- 
pest.” 

On October 31, the Soviet Army began 
sending reinforcements into Hungary. On 
November 3, 1956, on the pretext of negotiat- 
ing the withdrawal of Soviet troops, Soviet 
authorities arrested the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives led by Col. Pal Maleter, who had 
been sent to carry out the negotiations. 
This was the beginning of the end of the 
Hungarian revolt. 





The Honorable Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the tributes 
paid by other Members of the House of 
Representatives for the life, work, and 
service of our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Sam Raysurn, in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

It has been a real privilege to serve 
with our good friend and colleague, Sam 
RayBurN. We have not always agreed 
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on measures under consideration but we 
have always fully respected each other’s 
right and responsibility to form his 
judgment. 

Speaker Raysurn has established rec- 
ords for service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that likely will never be 
equaled by any other Member. Speaker 
Raysurn has the respect of all who have 
had the privilege of serving with him 
because he has always been completely 
honest, square, and fair with his col- 
leagues. 

It has been my pleasure from time to 
time to have groups of high school stu- 
dents and others to visit Washington and 
Speaker Raysurn has, as his time per- 
mitted, met with them briefly. Speaker 
RAysuRN has always impressed these 
groups with the very great privilege and 
high honor they have to be Americans 
and he has never missed an opportunity 
to urge them to be proud of their herit- 
age. He has also urged them to study 
the history of our great Nation and take 
an active interest in the work of our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a great privi- 
lege and high honor to serve here in 
the U.S. House of Representatives with 
Speaker RaysurN since November 1951. 
I join with my colleagues in expressing 
sincere appreciation to him and in ex- 
tending to him my every good wish for 
his continued good health and happiness. 





Prof. Arthur Burns Speaks on “World 
Competition and the American Econ- 


omy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Columbia University’s Prof. Arthur 
Burns recently addressed the 69th gen- 
eral meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York, comment- 
ing on America’s economy and the prob- 
lems we face in the international eco- 
nomic sphere. He notes that many of 
the problems we have can be traced to 
the fact that government, union, and 
business leaders have not yet grasped the 
truth that a dollar in which people have 
full confidence is as vital to our national 
security as are planes and missiles. 

I believe Professor Burns’ remarks 
will be of interest to the Congress and 
the country and I include his speech in 
the Recorp at this point: 

WorRLD COMPETITION AND THE AMERICAN 

EcoNoMY 
(Address by Arthur F. Burns, John Bates 

Clark Professor of Economics at Columbia 

University and president of the National 

Bureau of Economic Research, at the 69th 

general meet of the American Iron and 

Steel Institute, held at New York City, on 

May 25, 1961) 

I am glad to participate in your general 
meeting. 

Both as makers of steel and as citizens you 
are naturally concerned with the enroach- 
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ment of foreign products on your markets. 
In the course of my remarks I will have 
something to say on this subject. My prin- 
cipal aim, however, is to concentrate on 
the larger problem posed by our balance of 
international payments. Unless this prob- 
lem is handled satisfactorily, it may not 
make too much difference whether imports 
of this or that product increase or diminish. 


Over a long generation both Americans and 
people abroad took it for granted that the 
dollar was as good as gold, that its soundness 
and safety were beyond question. This con- 
fidence in the dollar gave us elbowroom to 
deal with our national problems as we saw 
fit. It was also the foundation on which 
much of our international political prestige 
rested. Of late, however, many men have 
begun to express doubts about the future of 
the dollar. This is a new and grave de- 
velopment. 

The first small crack of confidence in the 
dollar occurred in 1958. As you know, Eu- 
ropeans have had a far more intimate ex- 
perience with inflation than we have and 
they are therefore apt to be sensitive even 
to its minor manifestations. Several events 
on the American scene stirred doubts in the 
minds of European central bankers and other 
financiers before 1958 ended. First of all, our 
wage and price levels continued to rise dur- 
ing the closing months of 1957 and the early 
months of 1958 despite a decline of produc- 
tion and employment. Second, our Govern- 
ment responded to that recession by sharply 
increasing the money supply and undertak- 
ing extensive new expenditures. Third, it 
was evident by mid-1958 that, although our 
economy was already recovering, the pre- 
ponderant part of the governmental spend- 
ing inspired by the recession was yet to be 
carried out. Fourth, a decline of our exports 
during 1958 led to a considerable outflow of 
gold. Noting these developments and what 
they might signify for our balance of inter- 
national payments in the future, European 
bankers began to question whether the dollar 
was as impregnable as they had supposed. 

The doubts whispered by Europeans about 
the management of our economic affairs 
added a new dimension to the struggle 
against inflation. Hitherto, thoughtful 
Americans had been concerned mainly over 
the domestic effects of inflation. Now they 
realized that the prospect of a huge deficit 
in the Federal budget for fiscal year 1959 
was an inflationary portent that also con- 
cerned foreign investors. For the first time 
since the great depression we had to reckon 
with the possibility of a gold crisis which, 
besides damaging our economy, could 
jeopardize our political leadership of the 
free world. 

A reversal of domestic economic policies 
therefore became an urgent necessity, and 
it was in fact resolutely carried out during 
1959. By midyear it became clear that the 
Government was in earnest and that a stern 
policy of monetary and fiscal restraints on 
economic expansion was being put into 
effect. It also appeared that business firms 
were more determined than they had been 
to resist extravagant demands of trade 
unions. Fears of inflation therefore sub- 
sided both here and abroad. 

But the restoration of confidence was 
short lived. Last fall, serious doubts arose 
once again about the future of the dollar. 
This time the crack in confidence was wider, 
deeper, and plainly visible to all. Appar- 
ently without any warning the London price 
of gold, which had consistently been very 
close to $35 per ounce, rose one day last 
October to $36, then went still higher, and 
soon reached $40. News of this extraordi- 
nary price movement sped quickly around 
the world. It was the first intimation that 
the general public had that uncertainty 
existed in some quarters about the future 
of the dollar or, more specifically, about the 
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ability to our Treasury to maintain the 
price at around $35. 

As far as I can judge, the principal im- 
mediate cause of the speculative flurry in 
the London gold market was fear that our 
Presidential election would be followed by 
inflationary policies. Leading financiers in 
European capitals, being well aware of the 
onset of a new recession in the United States, 
could not help but wonder whether it would 
be possible to avoid inflationary measures 
at such a time. Not a few of them felt that 
a Democratic victory at the polls was espe- 
cially likely to lead to easy money policies, 
to substantially larger Governmental spend- 
ing, to the reemergence of large budget defi- 
cits, and the restimulation of the wage- 
price spiral. Many Americans entertained 
similar views or fears. Once doubts of this 
sort arise, they are apt to spread through the 
financial community. Some individuals— 
surely not many—took their doubts seriously 
enough to convert dollars into gold on terms 
that substantially exceeded the official price 
of $35. Others—and they were a more nu- 
merous group—responded to the same im- 
pulse by converting dollars into foreign cur- 
rencies or other foreign assets. In plain 
language, a flight from the dollar on a lim- 
ited but not insignificant scale got under- 
way. 

Yet the fear or expectation of inflationary 
policies cannot of itself explain the specula- 
tion which occurred last fall and winter 
against the dollar. After all, expectations of 
inflation have in our generation been a recur- 
ring, if not a persistent, feature of American 
life. If such expectations led to flight from 
the dollar last fall but did not do so at 
other times, for example, in early 1959 when 
expectations of inflation were as strong or 
stronger, the reason must be that other 
forces were also working against the dollar 
in international markets. 

One of these forces, of course, was the 
divergence of interest-rate movements that 
developed in the industrial countries during 
1960. In the United States economic ac- 
tivity leveled off in the early months of the 
year and interest rates began to decline. 
In Western Europe, on the other hand, eco- 
nomic activity continued to boom and in- 
terest rates rose. For example, at the be- 
ginning of 1960, the yield on 3-month 
U.S. Treasury bills was about 4% percent 
while the yield on an equivalent British se- 
curity was around 3% percent. By July the 
British bill rate rose to 544 percent while 
ours fell to 2% percent. Under these con- 
ditions it became profitable to shift funds 
from New York to foreign financial markets. 
The outward movement of short-term funds, 
which assumed very large proportions toward 
the end of last year, doubtless played its part 
in exciting speculation in favor of the Brit- 
ish pound, mark, and other foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Nevertheless, the outflow of short-term 
capital in response to interest rate differen- 
tials, large though it was, is still not a com- 
plete explanation of recent misgivings about 
the dollar. Such an outflow is after all a 
familiar phenomenon when currencies are 
freely convertible, as they have again been 
of late. Since business cycles in different 
countries are frequently out of phase, their 
interest rates will also behave differently and 
short-term funds will therefore tend to move 
to markets in which interest rates are rela- 
tively high. Such movements of funds, how- 
ever, are usually temporary and self-limiting, 
if only because business cycle expansions or 
contractions are themselves usually of short 
duration. Hence, movements of short-term 
capital are not apt to be taken seriously by 
the financial community—unless grounds 
exist for believing that a country’s interna- 
tional accounts are out of balance for rea- 
sons of a more permanent character. 

This, indeed, is the real source of all the 
questioning about the dollar of which the 
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recent speculative flurry in the London gold 
market has been merely the most conspicu- 
ous symptom. For about a dozen years 
now the United States has had a deficit in 
its international accounts. The reason for 
the deficit is not that our imports have been 
exceeding exports. On the contrary, we have 
steadily enjoyed a surplus in merchandise 
trade as well as on service transactions. The 
trouble is that, while these surpluses have 
usually been large, they have not been large 
enough to finance the substantial and in- 
creasing claims against them—namely, the 
expenditures we make abroad to maintain 
our military installations, our governmental 
grants or loans to other countries, and our 
investment of private capital abroad. 

These pressures on the dollar largely re- 
flect our Nation’s determined effort to hold 
back the menacing tide of communism. 
When the war ended much of Europe and 
Japan was in ruins. We realized that the 
economic aid we extended, to say nothing 
of our military expenditures abroad, could 
lead to a deficit in our balance of payments. 
Yet we were not concerned about such a de- 
velopment, since our gold stocks were more 
than enough for our needs. By running our 
international accounts at a deficit, we en- 
abled the nations of Western Europe, Japan, 
and other countries to rebuild their mone- 
tary reserves. This aided the revival of 
their economies and eventually made pos- 
sible the removal of most of their quotas 
on imports as well as exchange controls. 
These gains have greatly strengthened the 
Western World. 

At the same time, by stretching out the 
deficits in the balance of payments, we have 
created uncertainty about the dollar and 
thereby taken a risk of undoing much of 
the constructive achievement since the war. 
In the last few years the industrial coun- 
tries of the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of Great Britain, have no longer needed 
large additions to their monetary reserves. 
Nevertheless, the deficit in our balance of 
payments has persisted, and in fact has be- 
come larger. From 1951 to 1957 the annual 
deficit averaged about one billion dollars. 
At its largest during those years, in 1953, 
it amounted to $2.1 billion. But the deficit 
reached $3.5 billion in 1958, rose to $3.8 billion 
in 1959, and remained at that level in 1960. 

Since the receipts from our sale of goods, 
services, and securities to foreign countries 
have been steadily falling short of the sums 
we need to pay foreign countries, we have 
had to settle the balances due them, partly 
by drawing down our stocks of gold and 
partly by adding to the accumulation of dol- 
lars held here by foreigners, At the begin- 
ning of 1950, our stocks of gold amounted 
to $24.4 billion. At the beginning of 1958, 
they still totaled $22.8 billion. But during 
1958 alone we lost $2.3 billion of gold, a sum 
exceeding the entire loss of the preceding 
8 years. During 1959 we lost another $1.1 
billion and during 1960 another $1.7 billion. 
Nor is this all. While our stocks of gold 
have been diminishing, the quick claims on 
dollars accumulated here by foreigners have 
been mounting. At the end of 1948, they 
came to less than $8 billion, Six years later, 
they amounted to about $13 billion, and 6 
years later still, or at the beginning of this 
year, to over $21 billion dollars. 

Thus the United States has lately found 
itself in the position of a banker whose 
short-term liabilities are increasing steadily 
and rather rapidly, while his reserves keep 
dwindling. The persistence of this trend, 
especially the large size of the deficits in 
our balance of payments since 1958, is the 
fundamental cause of all the doubts that 
have arisen about the ability of the United 
States to avoid devaluation of the dollar. 
Since our gold stocks are now down to $17.4 
billion, it is easy to understand that large 
yearly deficits cannot long continue. 
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No one can foresee all the consequences 
that would flow from a devaluation of the 
dollar, if events ever took this fateful turn, 
but it may nevertheless be salutary to try to 
visualize them. A devaluation would at 
once increase the purchasing power of Rus- 
sia’s gold in world markets. It would in 
time raise our domestic price level. It would 
impair, if not destroy, confidence in the dol- 
lar as an international reserve currency. It 
would be promptly followed by devaluation 
in other countries, probably in many of 
them. It would be attended by widespread 
economic unsettlement in our country and 
abroad. It could initiate a new era of com- 
petitive depreciation of national currencies. 
It might serve to regenerate exchange con- 
trols and quantitative restrictions on trade 
in some or many parts of the world. Worst 
of all, it would be exploited by Communists 
as evidence that the Western economic or- 
der is crumbling. Since gold and the dol- 
lar have long been great symbols of economic 
strength and stability, what the Russians 
had to say about America would this time 
be believed not only by the ignorant mass- 
es but also by many conservative business- 
men, bankers, journalists, and public offi- 
cials the world over. Confidence in Amer- 
ican political leadership would therefore 
diminish and even our firmest military al- 
liances might become insecure. 

The economic and political consequences 
of a devaluation of the dollar at this junc- 
ture of history would probably be so serious, 
perhaps so disastrous, that everything pos- 
ible must be done—and I believe will be 
done—to prevent it. Fortunately, our gold 
stocks are still abundant. President Ken- 
nedy’s pledge to use, if needed, all of our 
gold stocks as well as other international 
reserves to protect the external value of the 
dollar has proved to be a reassuring in- 
fluence. The recent hectic speculation in 
gold has now come to an end. Its price 
has returned to a normal level and since 
March there has been no further outfiow of 
gold. Sentiment has also been aided by other 
developments. The balance of payments im- 
proved conspicuously in the first quarter of 
this year, partly as a result of rising exports. 
The mark and guilder have been revalued up- 
ward. Our monetary authorities and those 
of other nations have established closer co- 
operation. Foreign countries, notably West 
Germany, appear to be more willing to pro- 
vide development capital for economically 
backward nations. And our own Govern- 
ment has taken some decisive steps to man- 
age its military and economic aid progrems 
so that they will result in larger procure- 
ment of American goods. 

Nevertheless, the crack of confidence which 
occurred last year has been only partly re- 
paired. Doubts about the future of the 
dollar linger on. Although devaluation of 
the dollar is a remote contingency, such a 
possibility is nowadays frequently discussed 
by bankers, businessmen, and others. To 
be sure, when short-term movements of 
capital are left out of account, as may pro- 
visionally be done in judging future pros- 
pects, it appears that the balance of our in- 
ternational dealings improved considerably 
last year. Also, the measures already taken 
by the Government, or being considered by 
the Congress, should help to reduce pressure 
on the balance of payments in the future. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
our imports shrank last year in response 
to the recession, while our exports were 
favored by exceptional shipments of cotton 
and jet airplanes as well as by a great eco- 
nomic boom in Western Europe and Japan. 
The course of business cycles in our country 
and abroad could before long prove less 
favorable for our balance of payments. More 
important still, the international political 
situation has become so grave that no one 
can be sure whether our military expendi- 
tures abroad or our economic-aid programs, 
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large though they now are, may not soon 
need to be still larger. 

Our balance of payments therefore remains 
in a precarious condition. Even on a more 
optimistic reckoning than I have been able 
to make, prudence would plainly require that 
we strive with still greater energy to rectify 
our balance of payments. It is in the 
nature of confidence, when it has once wa- 
vered, that doubts can be stirred the move 
easily in the future. Hence, within the lim- 
its imposed by our worldwide political re- 
sponsibilities and our national philosophy of 
free enterprise, we must take every practi- 
cable action to minimize the risk of another 
crack of confidence in the dollar. 

First of all, we need to mobilize every 
diplomatic resource we command to persuade 
other friendly industrial nations, most of 
which have been adding to their affluence 
as well as their monetary reserves, to assume 
a larger part of the cost of maintaining our 
common military installations abroad, to 
provide capital more liberally for the under- 
developed areas of the world, to reduce agri- 
cultural tariffs, and to drop their remaining 
restrictions on dollar trade as well as on 
capital investment and travel in the United 
States. Second, we should support President 
Kennedy’s recommendation to revise those 
provisions of our tax laws which encourage 
the flow of American capital to tax havens 
abroad. Third, if congressional action can 
be taken without prolonged debates, I think 
the present time is appropriate to reduce or 
eliminate the gold reserve requirement for 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits. This 
provision of law has not really served as a 
check against inflation in the postwar period 
and I doubt whether it will serve that func- 
tion in the near future. Since the dollar 
has now become vulnerable to tides of senti- 
ment, our role of international banker re- 
quires that we be in a position to use our 
gold stocks to protect the dollar against any 
speculative raid. 

In addition to these political actions, and 
in the long run far more important than 
any of them, we must conduct our domestic 
economic affairs so that our level of costs 
and prices stop rising. More specifically, we 
need to conduct our affairs so that the ex- 
cess of our exports over imports will be large 
enough to enable us to discharge effectively 
the great international responsibilities which 
have been forced upon us by the course of 
history. Protective devices for enlarging an 
export surplus—such as higher tariffs, im- 
port quotas, exchange controls, or export 
subsidies—would inevitably lead to retalia- 
tion if we resorted to them on any appre- 
ciable scale. They would therefore weaken 
our international political position and 
might aggravate our export problem instead 
of solving it. The only constructive path 
open to us is to produce the right goods 
and to offer them at the right prices. 

However, as many of you know from di- 
rect experience, the enlargement of our ex- 
ports will not prove an easy task in the 
present state of world competition. Let me 
cite a few statistics on recent trends in for- 
eign trade. In 1955 exports of semifinished 
steel were 15 percent of your industry’s ship- 
ments of this product, while imports were 
only 4% percent of total supply. By 1960 
these percentages for exports and imports 
were reversed. In the case of reinforcing 
bars the percentage exported fell from about 
3% to less than 1 between 1955 and 1960. 
Meanwhile, the percentage of imports rose 
from 7-to 19. In the case of barbed wire, ex- 
ports were negligible both in 1955 and 1960. 
Imports, however, rose from 35 to 53 percent 
of the total supply. Similar but less dra- 
matic shifts have occurred in the foreign 
trade of structural shapes, plates, and other 
products. Taking all steel products to- 
gether, exports on the average exceeded im- 
ports by about 4 million tons per year dur- 
ing 1946-50. In the next 5 years the aver- 
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age excess of exports fell to about 2 million 
tons and in the quinquennium which just 
ended to only a little over 1 million tons. 
In the 6 months ending this March, steel 
exports merely equaled the imported ton- 
nage, though in dollar terms we still had a 
small export surplus. 

The steel industry has not been alone in 
feeling the pinch of foreign competition. 
Although the United States remains the pri- 
mary of manufactured goods, our 
leadership in world markets is nowadays be- 
ing challenged steadily, widely, and often 
successfully. In 1950 we exported $3.63 
worth of finished manufactures for every 
dollar of manufactured imports. This mar- 
gin of competitive advantage fell to $3.51 in 
1952, to $3.39 in 1954, to $2.89 in 1956, to $2.40 
in 1958, and to $1.99 in 1960. Of course, 
these 5s cover up a great di- 
versity of individual experience. It is worth 
noting, however, that the broad trend has 
been similar for two major categories of 
manufactures, first, consumer goods other 
than foodstuffs, second, capital equipment. 
In the case of consumer goods our exports 
exceeded imports by 30 percent or better be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. In the last 4 years, 
on the other hand, our exports have been 
consistently below imports and the gap be- 
tween them has widened progressively, so 
that by 1960 we exported only 54 cents for 
every dollar of imports. We have done much 
better, of course, in the case of capital 
equipment where our competitive advantage 
has remained enormous. However, while we 
exported $10.40 worth of capital equipment 
for every dollar of imported equipment in 
1960, our exports per dollar of imports were 
as much as $16.57 in 1955 and $26.26 in 
1950. 


This factual recital of recent trends in the 
foreign trade of manufacturers should help 
us to think realistically about the obstacles 
businessmen will encounter in trying, as our 
national interest clearly requires, to enlarge 
export markets. ‘The currents of world trade 
have changed swiftly during the past 10 or 
15 years. The nations of Western Europe and 
Japan, which were near collapse at the end 
of the war, have now rebuilt, modernized, 
diversified, and greatly enlarged their man- 
ufacturing capacity. Their industrial pro- 
ductivity has been increasing more rapidly 
than ours. A newly found vitality, a new 
spirit of enterprise, characterizes their busi- 
ness communities. Their business firms are 
now penetrating markets, including our own, 
from which they were practically excluded by 
the abnormal conditions that prevailed dur- 
ing the 1930's and 1940’s. They are now 
penetrating markets which they previously 
did not care to cultivate or know how to 
cultivate, in spite of conditions of supply— 
especially the cost of labor—which were fre- 
quently in their favor. Moreover, some of 
these nations have learned to manage their 
economy so that their price level is reason- 
ably stable. For all these reasons, their com- 
petitive power in world markets, including 
our own, has tended to grow. Not a few 
American businessmen, alert to the course of 
events, have aided this process by building 
plants abroad, thereby sharing in the resur- 
gence of the European economy but, at the 
same time, also adding to the difficulties 
facing other American producers. 

The competitive power of Western Europe 
and Japan has thus not only been restored 
to its prewar level, as we hoped it would, but 
it has been substantially strengthened. This 
too would have been to our national advan- 
tage if we had responded to the competitive 
challenge by keeping down our costs and 
prices. Instead, money wages have risen 
much faster than the general advance of 
productivity during the postwar period. The 
trend of prices in both consumer and whole- 
sale markets has also been upward. Be- 
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tween 1953 and 1959, the export prices of our 
manufactured products apparently rose on 
the average by about 16 percent, while the 
export prices of manufactured products of 
other industrial countries either fell on the 
average or rose much less. Relative price 
movements for various steel products, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment have 
been especially to our Nation’s disadvantage 
during these critical years. And while it is 
true that our textile prices declined between 
1953 and 1959, they fell still more in Japan 
and other textile-producing countries, al- 
though not in Great Britain. 

There is a clear and simple lesson to be 
drawn from recent trends in world trade and 
prices, namely, that unless our domestic cost 
and price levels are kept from rising, it will 
be difficult to keep our export surplus even 
at its present level. To be sure, American 
businessmen have not always been suffi- 
ciently alert to the latent needs of domestic 
consumers, to say nothing of foreign needs, 
tastes, and marketing conditions. To be 
sure, trade fairs, oversea trade centers, more 
effective -export credits, and promotional 
campaigns can contribute to the improve- 
ment of our export trade. Our Government 
and many businesses are properly increasing 
effort in these directions. The decisive 
weapon of commerce, however, is the ability 
to price wares competitively. Unless Amer- 
ican producers can do so to a greater degree, 
the pressure on our balance of payments is 
likely to continue and uncertainty about the 
dollar’s future may spread. I drew a grim 
picture earlier of the effects that a devalu- 
ation of the dollar would have on our inter- 
national prestige. Let me add that if confi- 
dence in the dollar should deteriorate—if 
many people in this country or abroad hbe- 
come fearful that the dollar will sooner or 
later have to be devalued—then, nothing in 
the world will be able to prevent the devalu- 
ation from taking place. 

The struggle against inflation must there- 
fore go on with increased vigor and under- 
standing. Since the passage of the Employ- 
ment Act in 1946, we have elected to live, 
and I think rightly so, under conditions that 
never deviate far from full employment. 
Such an economy cannot benefit to any ap- 
preciable degree from the readjustments of 
costs and prices that occurred in earlier times 
during business depressions. Such an 
economy is always on or close to the thresh- 
old of inflation. Hence, unless the Govern- 
ment moves prudently in increasing the 
money supply and its own rate of spending; 
unless trade union officials keep their de- 
mands for wage increases from exceeding 
improvements in general productivity; un- 
less the Government refrains from passing 
laws that raise wages or prices; unless busi- 
ness firms and trade unions join in efforts 
to remove restrictive labor practices and the 
featherbedding in which both executives 
and workers sometimes indulge; unless the 
Government reforms our tax system in the 
interest of stimulating greater effort, more 
productive investment, and higher efficiency; 
unless businessmen innovate vigorously and 
lower prices whenever possible; unless these 
things are done, and a liberal policy toward 
imports is continued, we will not avoid new 
and successive rounds of inflation. 

I do not know what the future will bring. 
But I do know that there is widespread hope 
among responsible citizens, both within and 
outside Government, that inflation will be 
halted. If, in spite of this widespread con- 
cern, Government officials, trade union 
leaders, and businessmen should continue in 
the ways to which they have become ac- 
customed, they will do so only because they 
have not yet grasped the truth that a dollar 
in which people have full confidence is as 
vital to our national security as are planes 
and missiles. There is still time to learn and 
practice this truth. 


June 19 
Army Map Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, June 16, 1961, I attended a ceremony 
at the Army Map Service in Brookmont, 
Md., conducted by the commanding of- 
ficer, Col. F. O. Diercks, U.S.A. 

The Corps of Engineers reminded the 
Nation of both its long and honorable 
service in the past and its expanded re- 
sponsibilities for the future. The cere- 
mony marked the founding of the corps 
on June 15, 1775 and was also the oc- 
casion for laying the cornerstone of 
Abert Hall, an important new addition 
to the physical facilities of the Army Map 
Service. 

During the ceremony a number of 
civilian employees were honored for their 
service to the Nation. 

The principal address on the occasion 
was delivered. by Maj. Gen. S. R. Ham- 
mer, and I have the honor to have his 
remarks appended in the Recorp. These 
remarks were both informative and 
interesting: 

Appress By MaJ. Gen. S. R. HANMER, DEpuTY 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS, AT ENGINEER Day—CORNERSTONE 
CEREMONY, ARMY Map SERVICE, WASHING- 
ton, D.C., JUNE 16, 1961 


Colonel Diercks, Congressman MaruHias, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen; 
this is indeed a most auspicious occasion. 
We have set aside our daily tasks to observe 
and take part in two significant events. The 
first, is the laying of the cornerstone of 
Abert Hall, a magnificent building to be; 
the second, the observance of the 186th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Corps of 
Engineers. The cornerstone will be a sym- 
bolic milestone in the steady progress from 
our humble beginnings in the topographic 
field, to where the corps now operates the 
largest mapping organization in the world. 
I know you are proud of the growth of the 
Army Map Service and the mapping, geo- 
detic, and engineer intelligence organizations 
in the oversea areas. You may be equally 
proud that the Army Map Service, is an 
important segment of the Corps of Engineers 
and makes its significant contribution to the 
many tasks the corps performs in building 
for the defense of the free world. 

If I were to attempt to cite this work of 
the corps from its inception to the present, 
we should be here for many a day. Let me 
at least review in brief the corps’ history, 
particularly the part that the corps’ topo- 
graphic activities have played. 

On June 16, 1775, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers came into being. It was born 
in the midst of strife, cutting its eyeteeth 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. Here, our first 
Chief, Col. Richard Gridley, traced the fortifi- 
cations, erected the ramparts, fought in the 
battle, and was carried wounded from the 
field—our first combat engineer. The corps 
was proven throughout the Revolution in 
those “times that tried men’s souls.” It 
emerged from the conflict to take on the 
new task of helping to build the very sin- 
ews that would bind this country of ours 
gether. 

Visualize if you will this vast domain of 
ours in the 18th century, stretching in un- 
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broken expanse from ocean to ocean, and 
almost completely unsurveyed and un- 
mapped. Only a portion of the eastern sea- 
board was held together by primitive roads; 
beyond was the wilderness for thousands of 
miles. It had to be conquered, to make way 
for the millions yet unborn, who were to 
press inexorably westward. To this task the 
corps brought its fledgling talents—talents, 
however, that had been tempered in the 
struggle for independence, This country 
needed roads, canals, and later railroads, if 
it were to survive and grow. 

In measured steps, it built and enlarged 
on the foundations of the old Colonies, then 
moved out to challenge the western frontier. 
Vast areas had to be penetrated and ex- 
plored; the natural resources had to be lo- 
cated; surveys had to be made, and the 
vital maps prepared therefrom; and the 
courses of new roads and rail lines had to 
be chartered. Much of this work had to be 
accomplished by our surveyors and engineers 
in hostile Indian territory. 

Once embarked on the challenge of the 
first frontier, the corps has never stopped. 
Yesterday, it was the West; today, the fron- 
tier is the entire earth, and even beyond into 
the space surrounding the earth. Yesterday 
we were concerned only with the terrain in 
limited parts of the world; today we must 
know with extreme accuracy the size and 
shape of the earth itself. Yesterday we were 
probing unknown territory on foot; today 
we are penetrating the vastness of space in 
vehicles even beyond the imagination of 
Jules Verne. 

Our mapping forces have had to keep pace 
with the rapidly changing face of the earth, 
which the rest of the corps was helping to 
change. While performing its traditional 
wartime task of aiding the advance of our 
forces and impeding the enemy, the corps 
has left its traditional mark wherever it has 
been in the farflung corners of the earth. 
Rarely have we departed an area where we 
have not left behind for future use, the im- 
print. of roads carved out of almost im- 
penetrable jungles and mountainsides; re- 
habilitated cities and industrial resources; 
and maps where none previously existed. 
For although the demolishing of the enemy’s 
warmaking capabilities is a military neces- 
sity in time of conflict, the building and re- 
building task, even when the battle still 
rages around us, is the greater imperative. 

Each frontier and age has required the use 
of new techniques and increasingly skilled 
manpower. 

To each new challenge, the corps has 
brought to bear its complex resources of 
trained military and civilian manpower, sci- 
entific and organizational know-how, and 
materiel—be it in war or peace. When 
techniques and systems were inadequate, we 
remolded them to suit the needs; when they 
were nonexistent, we created them; when 
they were obsolete, we discarded them. 

We have had to meet new military require- 
ments in the light of the changing con- 
cepts of warfare. Mapping and geodesy are 
now accomplished in days, where formerly 
it took years. To do this, we have had to 
progress from simple surveying instruments 
to the use of highly technical electronic 
equipment; from the manual preparation of 
map compilations from field notes, to pre- 
cise photogrammetric machines utilizing 
aerial photography; and from the weighty 
printing stone, carved by hand, to the light- 
weight, versatile metal plate prepared by 
rapid photographic means. New types of 
engineer intelligence had to be designed to 
meet new needs. As an example, we now 
have the “Tactical Commanders’ Terrain 
Analysis” for use by our combat troops. It 
provides the detail required, but is so de- 
vised in scope and format that the total 
package can be carried in the pocket. 

As our mappers have helped in the growth 
and development of this Republic from the 
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moment of its birth, while maintaining a 
strong military posture for defense, they 
are now aiding other countries to do the 
same. They are helping to shape the eco- 
nomic structure of nations which have 
emerged since World War II, and of those 
countries whose economies are still in the 
nascent stage. Fundamental to the develop- 
ment of any economy is the existence of ac- 
curate geodetic data and maps. Our map- 
ping arrangements with our friends and 
neighbors are making this information and 
material available to them now, when they 
need it, The Inter American Geodetic Sur- 
vey is a prime example of how free coun- 
tries, voluntarily banded together with mu- 
tual ties, are making giant strides in achiev- 
ing the ultimate goal of the complete map- 
ping of Latin America. This work is indeed 
a major contribution to hemispheric unity 
and well-being. 

In addition to assisting in the field of 
mapping and geodesy, our military missions 
are helping to train indigenous engineer 
troops which can use the maps and build 
roads and bridges, advancing economic de- 
velopment while forming a part of the free 
world’s defensive forces. Our engineer con- 
struction forces are also deployed in the free 
world assisting many nations in the construc- 
tion of vital facilities. Engineer outposts 
range far and wide—literally from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to Saudi Arabia’s burn- 
ing sands. One day, in our lifetime, we shall 
be able to add another verse—from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to the craters of the 
moon. Of a certainty, the corps will play 
a part in the establishment of a U.S. out- 
post planted on the moon. We are preparing 
for this role, in the production of maps and 
geologic data on the visible side of the moon. 
We have made known to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration our capa- 
bilities for lunar construction. 

It is most fitting on this anniversary of the 
corps’ founding that we assemble not only 
to celebrate a birthday, but also to lay the 
cornerstone of a new building. This new 
structure will add measurably to the corps’ 
capabilities in the flelds of mapping, geodesy, 
and engineer intelligence and provide addi- 
tional means for assisting our friends and 
neighbors to secure maps and geodetic data 
of their own countries. 

Appropriately, the structure will bear the 
name Abert Hall, in honor of a distinguished 
Corps of Engineers officer, and the foremost 
geographer of his time—Col. John James 
Abert, Chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers from 1838 to 1861—100 years ago. 
Colonel Abert, born in 1788 at Frederick 
City, Md., was the 7list graduate of West 
Point in the class of 1811. After a brief 
civilian career, he was brevetted a major, as 
a staff topographical engineer, for gallantry 
at the Battle of Bladensburg during the 
War of 1812. 


After service as Chief of the Topographical 
Bureau of the U.S. Government, he was ap- 
pointed in 1838 as commandant of the new 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, in the es- 
tablishment of which he played a most 
prominent part. Until consolidation with 
the Corps of Engineers, this corps had charge 
of the surveys of canals and roads, the Great 
Lakes and rivers and harbors. The vast 
geographical and other vital information 
published under Colonel Abert’s leadership 
challenged the admiration of the scientific 
world. He was directly instrumental in the 
charting of land and water routes, including 
great transcontinental routes, for the west- 
ward march of America. At his death in 
1861, Colonel Abert’s fame was world-re- 
nowned. His passing was mourned by this 
Nation, and by his colleagues in the many 
world scientific and historical societies of 
which he was a member. 

Yes, this will be a magnificent building; 
but buildings are things of concrete and 
steel. They are lifeless without the men and 
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women who give them souls, and make their 
intended use meaningful and fruitful. This 
is your job. I, here and now, pay tribute 
to the great civilian work force of the corps. 
These are the dedicated, professionally able 
men, and women who through the years 
have been our continuity and the source of 
our strength. How fitting it has been that, 
earlier in this program, we have been able 
to honor so many for so many years of such 
dedicated service. 

In the past 186 years, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has written a magnificent chapter in 
the history of the United States—one of 
which we can all be justly proud. We can- 
not, however, rest on these laurels. We have 
new and monumental tasks ahead of us, 
each a new challenge unto itself and each 
requiring our utmost endeavors to meet and 
overcome. History never waits; it is being 
made today, while we are assembled here, 
and will be made in the many tomorrows to 
come. You will be part of this history— 
helping to shape it all over the world. I 
know that your dedication to duty, and your 
accomplishments will add many brilliant 
pages to the next 186 years of the Corps 
of Engineers’ history. 





The Communist Conspiracy and American 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the 173d general assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America meeting in 
Buffalo, N.Y., adopted the following 
statements on “The Communist Con- 
spiracy and American Freedom,” and 
“The Fascist Threat and American 
Freedom”: 

THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


INTRODUCTION 


The task of devising effective and appro- 
priate means by which our Nation can ful- 
fill its destiny as a free society in the face 
of the threat of international communism 
is real and urgent. Recent and sometimes 
vitriolic public controversy about persons 
and programs attempting to face this task 
suggest that it is time for thoughtful Amer- 
icans of all faiths to consider seriously the 
responsibilities in this situation that con- 
fronts us. 

The international Communist conspiracy 
is objectively real and vitally dangerous to 
the Christian Church, the United States 
and the values of human dignity we accept. 

Outside the United States the evidence 
of Communist imperialism is abundantly 
clear—in China, in North Korea, in Vietnam, 
in Tibet, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland, in 
Hungary, in Cuba, to cite only a few nations 
that have come under its tyranny. In some 
countries the Communist takeover has been 
accomplished by indirect military coup, in 
others by direct military intervention, in 
still others by the gaining of control of the 
centers of power by Communist agents. 

Within the United States the Communist 
threat is also very real, as manifest in the 
conviction by due process of law, of Com- 
munist agents for espionage—the conveying 
of military secrets to the Soviet Union. We 
also have reason to believe that sabotage— 
the destruction of military and communi- 
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cations installations by Communist agents— 
is a potential threat. 

These real dangers of espionage and sabo- 
tage in our country can best be dealt with 
by specialized agents trained in the methods 
of prevention, direction, and apprehension. 
A thorough public awareness and support of 
such defenses of our internal security is 
necessary. However, an obsessive public pre- 
occupation with these dangers diverts our 
energies from other important tasks. 

The very real external danger of the polit- 
ical, economic, and military machinations 
of international communism—to us, to our 
allies, and to the uncommitted nations of 
the world—can best be confronted by a con- 
scious Christian witness and by creative, co- 
ordinated programs of political action and 
economic cooperation from a position of 
strength. 

The fear of subversion has led to much 
distrust. Public officials, clergymen, school- 
teachers, and others whose loyalty to the 
United States is beyond question to those 
who know them, have been irresponsibly 
accused of being “card-carrying Communists” 
or “dupes.” Reputations have been dam- 
aged and, in some instances, careers ruined 
by undocumented charges and intentional 
innuendoes implying disloyalty to our coun- 
try. Organizations engaged in controversial 
but legitimate efforts in the fields of civil 
rights and civil liberties have been labeled 
as “subversive” or worse by some of those 
who oppose their goals and their methods. 
Public policies in the areas of education, 
welfare, and economics have been opposed 
as “Communist-influenced” without intelli- 
gent consideration of their objective value in 
meeting concrete problems in those areas. 

Fear continues to work as the enemy of 
intelligence, responsibility, and decision. 
There are some indications that an unreason- 
ing fear of communism has vitiated and 
paralyzed the ability of some Americans to 
think intelligently and responsibly about 
either the objective reality of the Commu- 
nist threat to freedom or the unfinished 
business of a free society. Certainly the de- 
bate of Americans with Americans about al- 
ternative policies and programs has been 
unduly complicated and confused by the 
sowing of suspicion and distrust of the mo- 
tives and loyalties of those supporting op- 

_ posing positions. 

Any distortion of truth in an effort to 
arouse the American public to any threat to 
American freedom is not an effective or a 
justifiable method in a free society. Loyal 
and responsible Americans should use hon- 
est criticism of such distortion wherever it 
occurs. It is imperative that Americans 
make ‘the fine distinction between honest 
blunders of policy in the past, innocent as- 
sociations with what turned out to be ques- 
tionable organizations, and honest proposals 
for the future, on the one hand—and on the 
other hand, revealed or concealed loyalty to 
an alien nation or a hostile ideology. The 
former is part and parcel of the life of an 
open society and ought so to be accepted. 
The latter demands detection and ought to 
be rejected. Public suspicions, fear, and 
hysteria do not contribute to such a distinc- 
tion. 

The danger to the non-Communist world, 
including our own Nation, is too great and 
real for us to waste our energies and dis- 
sipate our intelligence in costly wrangling 
born of mutual suspicion and distrust 
within our body politic. And the need to 
strengthen and enlarge the cause of freedom, 
justice, and order within our own borders 
and around the world is too urgent to vitiate 
the necessary debate over real alternative 
programs by undocumented charges and 
ideological slogans. 

A RECOMMENDATION 


The 173d general assembly— 
Calls upon all Americans to inform 
themselves thoroughly and responsibly as 
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to the very real dangers inherent in 
the international Communist conspiracy, 
and in doing so only to use resources 
that do not mishandle the truth or ex- 
ploit the devices of guilt by association. 
Lists of alleged subversive organizations 
produced by agencies other than the office 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
should not be used; 

Expresses its confidence in the present sta- 
bility of the American people, their institu- 
tions, and their Government, and their 
ability to resist both real and imagined 
threats to subvert them; 

Commends the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation for its effective work in exposing 
and bringing to justice known Communist 
agents engaged in espionage or sabotage; 

Calls upon public officials and political 
leaders to debate and enact programs on the 
basis of their ability to meet concrete cur- 
rent or future needs, without resorting to 
emotional or ideological slogans that obscure 
real issues; 

Urges all Americans to challenge undocu- 
mented assertions of Communist or Fascist 
affiliation or sympathy leveled at their lead- 
ers in government, schools, unions, churches, 
and other organizations, and to avoid 
spreading rumors or suspicion about their 
fellow Americans without evidence that 
could stand in a court of law; and 

Refers our churches to the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for resources and study ma- 
terials in this area. 





THE Fascist THREAT AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
INTRODUCTION 


The recent emergence of incipient fascism 
and local frauds of nazism, similarly dan- 
gerous and subtly vicious tyrannies over 
the human spirit, should be opposed by the 
church of Jesus Christ. We call attention 
to the fact that our Lord unites us in the 
name of love against all efforts, individual 
or corporate, to divide human brothers into 
factions which foment hatred or the denial 
of liberty. 

We as a church are continually bound by 
our obedience to our Lord to speak the truth 
at all times and at all costs, and are firmly 
convinced that failure to speak out against 
the distortions and threatening innuen- 
does of the film, “Operation Abolition,” would 
be, first of all, a failure to speak to the mil- 
lions inside and outside of the church who 
look to us for judgment; second, a failure to 
exercise our right and solemn duty as citi- 
zens of a democratic society to speak our 
mind on the issues of the hour; and lastly, 
a failure of trust—that God will support us 
if we are truly led by Him, no matter how 
unpopular the voice we raise or how small 
our number may be. 


A RECOMMENDATION 


The 173d general assembly: 

Urges our Federal Government, and the 
American people generally, to oppose with 
all vigor, consistent with the history of this 
Nation and of the Christian faith, any ¢.- 
forts to revive in our land the horrors so 
recently visited against mankind by the 
fascist movements of our time; 

Calls upon the members of our churches 
to exercise deep caution in identifying them- 
selves quickly or unprayerfully with move- 
ments or organizations which, though them- 
selves allegedly against obvious evils, are not 
consistent or consonant with the spirit or 
redemptive concerns for all mankind that 
are appropriate to all who call Jesus Christ 
their Lord; 

Encourages our churches to examine both 
sides of the issue here involved in the well 
founded criticisms of the film, “Operation 
Abolition”; and 

Urges them not to show the film without 
acknowledging the criticisms and allowing 
time for their presentation. 


June 19 


Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
Supports Truth-in-Lending Bill, H.R. 
6725 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to require those extend- 
ing credit to inform their customers of 
the true annual interest rates inclusive 
of finance charges that they are called 
upon to pay in connection with such 


transactions. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Inc., has written to me the follow- 
ing letter in support of this measure, 
H.R. 6725, and I commend their letter to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

CrepIr UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Madison, Wis., June 8, 1961. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. MULTER: At its recent annual 
meeting, the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion (CUNA), which represents and speaks 
for the organized credit union movement in 
the United States, resolved to actively and 
vigorously support the truth-in-lending bill 
(H.R. 6725) which you have introduced along 
with the other companion bills currently 
pending in the Congress. The following was 
adopted as a statement of our position: 

Since legislation is now pending in the 
United States Congress that would require 
consumer credit granters to inform the pub- 
lic of the true annual interest rates inclusive 
of all finance charges they must pay on con- 
sumer credit, it seems appropriate that the 
executive committee of the Credit Union 
National Association (CUNA) make known 
its position in favor of such legislation. One 
of the primary purposes of the credit union 
movement is to educate its members in 
proper use of all of their financial resources, 
including the wise use of credit. 

“Consumer credit is necessary for mass 
consumption, mass production, and full em- 
ployment. Without mass credit, economists 
agree, our economic system would collapse. 

“However, when credit granters can hide 
the true cost of credit, people pay excessive 
eharges without realizing it, and economic 
waste and personal hardship result. 

“The history of the credit union movement 
has proved that people are fully able to man- 
age their own finances, especially if they are 
given the true facts concerning the use of 
their money. Legislation requiring the dis- 
closure of the true cost of consumer credit 
would enable consumers to make the proper 
decisions with regard to the future use of 


‘their credit. 


“Such a law would help the millions of 
families who are still being duped out of a 
full week’s wages or more each year by un- 
necessary high consumer credit costs. 

“The Credit Union National Association 
(CUNA), therefore, favors the enactment of 
consumer credit disclosure laws, and urges 
all other ethical leaders to join with CUNA 
in seeking the enactment of such laws.” 

We are proud to have testified before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee in 
favor of similar legislation during the last 
session of Congress and look forward to the 
opportunity of restating our views again this 
year. It is regrettable that other ethical ex- 
tenders of credit do not also see fit to speak 
out on its behalf. 


ee since 
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We are currently attempting to obtain 
from our leagues and credit unions pertinent 
case histories which will be of value in dem- 
onstrating to Congress and the public at 
large the harm and ill effect of hidden or 
misleading credit costs upon individuals and 
families. Recent figures compiled disclose 
that there are currently over 20,000 credit 
unions and more than 12 million members 
of credit unions in the United States, of 
which approximately 1,035 credit unions and 
668,640 members are located in the State of 
New York. 

If we can further support your most com- 
miendable efforts in any way, please do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
Davip R. WEINBERG, 
Director, Legal and Legislation De- 
partment. 





Why I Want To Go to College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
my privilege to receive tomorrow an in- 
spirational visitor here in Washington 
from my congressional district. 

John Thoms, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Toms, of 1112 West 51st Street, 
Seattle, Wash., has won the first place 
scholarship in the National Tom McAn 
Leadership Awards program. For this 
achievement, he receives $1,000 and an 
all expense trip to Washington, D.C., and 
New York City. 

A polio victim with flaccid paralysis 
of both arms, John ranked third in a 
class of 710, achieved a remarkable 799 
score of a possible 800 in the college 
boards English achievement test, re- 
ceived one of seven Washington State 
awards in the National Council of Teach- 
ers English Achievement Awards, and 
was awarded a certificate of merit in the 
national merit scholarships. 


In the competition for the McAn 
Award, John was judged on this scholas- 
tic record, extra-curricular activity and 
an original paper entitled ““Why I Want 
To Go to College.” 

In tribute to an exceptional student, 
with heartfelt pride I wish to include in 
the Recorp the text of his prize-win- 
ning essay which in part is responsible 
for his selection for the leadership award. 
It follows at this point: 

Wuy I Want To Go To COLLEGE 
(By John Clifton Thoms) 


“It is required of a man that he take part 
in the actions and passions of his time.” In 
our complex world of tension and terror, 
Chief Justice Holmes’ admonition has new 
and monstrous implications. Confused by 
the lavish ambiguities of society and nature, 
unsure of man’s place among Everests and 
electrons, Univac and the universe, we often 
lose sight of the eternal essence of humanity. 
This is a misfortune, for what our times 
demand is an affirmation of the human spirit. 

Meaningful affirmation requires a profound 
understanding of the nature of that spirit, 
insight into the meaning of individuals and 
civilizations. But insight must be tempered 
by the introduction of conflicting ideas, cata- 
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lysts in the process of intellectual growth. 
Such mature perception can best be gained 
by academic years of patience, concentration, 
and discipline. 

Sensitivity is not enough. Before the na- 
ture of man can be apprehended, the nature 
of his universe must be explored. Man is 
surely not the ultimate product of millen- 
niums of evolution; rather, he is an infini- 
tesimal pause in the proceedings. But it is 
the unique nature of man that he is aware 
of the process, that he is capable of selecting 
from subjective truths that subtle compro- 
mise which approaches objective truth. Par- 
adoxically, this gift of piercing logic trans- 
forms infinitesimal man into a being of 
infinite importance. 

Intelligent preparation in the humanities, 
mathematics, and natural sciences, then, 
must precede the vital affirmation of the 
human spirit. I hope to accomplish this 
preparation by involving myself in the proc- 
ess of learning how to learn. Equipped with 
a superior college education, perhaps I shall 
not only be able to affirm the spirit of man- 
kind, but contribute to it. 





George Washington Carver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, born 
a year before the Civil War ended, stolen 
by night raiders when he was 6 weeks old 
and traded back for a wind-broken race- 
horse, George Washington Carver worked 
his way through high school and college 
to become a pioneer in plant chemistry. 
The frail son of slave parents in 79 years 
gave inspiration to the Negro people and 
contributed unselfishly to all the people 
of the world by his scientific experi- 
ment with the now abundant peanut and 
sweetpotato. 

He amazed the membership of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the US. 
Senate in 1921 in a 1-hour-and-45-min- 
ute presentation of byproducts he had 
created from peanuts. These numbered 
over 300, but on that day he illustrated 
the results of his adventurous and sus- 
taining curiosity by showing only a por- 
tion: lard, face powder, vinegar, relishes, 
milk, cream, butter, printer’s ink, dyes, 
plastic, breakfast foods, axle grease, 
sherbet, soaps, coffee, soft drinks, sham- 
poos and paints. Results of his testi- 
mony are now important to the peanut- 
growers of the South. The Forbmey- 
McCumber tariff bill was in the making 
and when the legislation was passed it 
carried a protective tariff on peanuts. 
From the sweetpotato, he was able to 
extract over 115 products, and he de- 
vised 32 methods of using the sweetpo- 
tato for food. 

A friend to the farmer, George Wash- 
ington Carver had a wagon constructed 
in which he traveled, educating those 
men whose flocks and droves were dying 
from a variety of maladies. His work 
with plant chemistry had prepared him 
for the task of healing herds stricken 
with deadly diseases. He lectured and 
educated men of the social, enriching 
their cattle and their lives. 
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He received his master of science de- 
gree from Iowa State College in 1896, and 
in 1928 Simpson College at Indianola, 
Iowa, conferred upon him an honorary 
degree of doctor of science. 

Now, almost a hundred years after his 
birth, requests are being made that a 
Carver Memorial Library be established 
near his birthplace in Diamond Grove, 
Mo. I have introduced legislation that 
would direct the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to assist in this project. It has 
support from the George Washington 
Carver Memorial Institute. Mrs. Mallie 
Robinson is national chairman of the in- 
stitute and Mr. Robert H. Hobday is 
president. Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., writes of Mr. Hobday: 

I do know that Robert D. Hobday, the pres- 
ident of the George Washington Carver Me- 
morial Institute, is a deserving gentleman, 
and if there were some way that our Federal 
Government could, somehow, through him, 
aid in the establishment of a memorial to 
George Washington Carver, our papers would 
favor the project. 


A letter arrived recently from a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Independence, Mo., 
telling me that he thinks the library is 
“a good idea.” I hope that my colleagues 
will agree with former President Tru- 
man. His letter is printed below: 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., June 13, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JIMMY: I have received a letter re- 
garding a bill which is pending to make the 
Carver birthplace in Missouri a part of the 
national park and shrine system. 

He was born at Diamond, Mo., and the peo- 
ple who are backing this program, as you 
know, want to set up a memorial library for 
him in that small town in southwest Mis- 
souri. I think it is a good idea. 

I understand you introduced House Reso- 
lution 6425 to provide for that library. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





A Tribute to Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
tributes have been paid-to our Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn from Texas. 
A great number of these tributes were 
paid by those who have been in Con- 
gress and served with him for several 
terms. 

As a new Member of Congress and a 
Member from the Far West who has 
known of the Speaker’s work, I would 
like to add my own expression of appre- 
ciation to our Speaker on behalf of not 
only the people from our area but for 
all Americans. 

I came to Congress as a newcomer in 
the latter portion of the 86th Congress, 
actually beginning session activities in 
this 87th Congress. As a newcomer, I 
would like particularly to express my 
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appreciation to the Speaker for his 
kindness and courtesy to me as a Mem- 
ber. I would also like to express the 
appreciation of my State for his under- 
standing of our problems and for his 
consideration and help given to these 
problems. 

I want also to say that I feel it was a 
distinct privilege to come into Congress 
and have the opportunity of serving 
with this great American, Speaker Ray- 
suRN. Unforgettable lessons in fairness 
and parliamentary procedure have been 
learned. 





Designating the All-American Channel as 
a Federal Defense Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the importance of designating 
the All-American Channel of the Detroit 
River as a Federal defense project. 
While the Detroit River is located some 
distance from the Sixth District of 
Michigan, which I represent, this desig- 
nation is viewed with concern through- 
out the entire State. 

As evidence, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a resolution 
by the Michigan State Senate, Senate 
Resolution 82, which memorializes the 
Secretary of Defense to provide designa- 
tion of the All-American Channel as a 
Federal defense channel: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 82 

Offered by Senators Greene and Ryan 
Resolution memorializing the U.S. Secretary 

of Defense concerning designation as a 

Federal defense project the All-American 

Channel 

Whereas the port of Detroit shipped 55 
percent of all Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way waterborne defense cargo in 1959 during 
the first year of the Seaway’s operation, at 
@& saving of $350,000 national tax expendi- 
ture for the Detroit area transports. This 
warrants the opinion of experts concerning 
this “arsenal of democracy” as the world’s 
busiest inland waterway and as constituing 
an indispensable element in national de- 
fense as a strategic reserve of inland water 
transport; and 

Whereas the existing Amherstburg and 
Livingstone Channels converge into the 
Fighting Island Channel, continuing down- 
stream to the Ballards Reef Channel in the 
lower Detroit River, and its increasing traffic 
threatens by overload to create a grave 
potential bottleneck for all ocean and lake 
freight, and is highly vulnerable to enemy 
action, natural disaster or accidential ship 
groundings, which could paralyze or danger- 
ously retard vital transport on the entire 
Great Lakes area; and 

Whereas under these circumstances it is 
imperative to improve navigation facilities 
of the All-American Channel, extending from 
the Wyandotte vicinity of the Detroit River, 
adjacent to the west side of Grosse Ile, to 
deep water in Lake Erie, for an auxiliary 
and—in possible dire circumstance, for the 
sole channel for water transport linkage: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the senate, That it respectfully 
memorialize the U.S. Secretary of Defense to 
provide designation of the All-American 
Channel as a Federal defense project; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Michigan’s 2 U.S. Senators and 
her 18 Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, with the urging by the Michi- 
gan Senate that they apply all possible efforts 
to effect the resolution’s objective. 

Adopted by the Senate, June 8, 1961. 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





H.R. 12 and H.R. 2424 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement in support 
of H.R. 12 and H.R. 2424, by Mr. Gurden 
M. Higley, legislative chairman of Local 
89-1566, United Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Higley has been a careful student 
of postal legislation for years and active 
in all matters pertaining to fair and 
equitable adjustments for the postal em- 
ployees. His statement sets forth some 
of the salient facts and arguments con- 
nected with H.R. 12 and H.R. 2424 with 
force and clarity. 

I support this legislation in its pres- 
ent form wholeheartly and urge my fel- 
low Members to do likewise. 

I recommend the reading of Mr. Hig- 
ley’s statement by all the Members. It 
follows: 

UNITED FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hon. JoHN C. KUNKEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I call your attention to pro- 
posed legislation that will grant union rec- 
ognition to Federal employees. H.R. 12 and 
H.R. 2424 are presently before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Bills of this type have been introduced 
previously and Federal employees find it 
hard to understand why a bill of this nature 
fails of passage, particularly since we have 
been trying for more than 10 years to secure 
such legislation. We feel, and certainly with 
justification, that our group should be privi- 
leged to have the same methods to solve 
our economic problems, such as collective 
bargaining, negotiation, and arbitration, as 
enjoyed by our brothers in outside industry. 

In addition to the benefits to Federal em- 
ployees under such legislation, Members of 
Congress would be relieved of many details 
now brought to their attention because of 
the lack of a real grievance procedure, or 
statutory organization recognition. We in 
the postal service can testify that we have 
neither organizational recognition per se nor 
any real grievance setup, at present. 

Union organization recognition is recog- 
nized by law for workers in outside industry. 
Certainly the employees of the Government 
are entitled to the same consideration. 

The early enactment of this legislation 
would cost the Government nothing and 
would certainly boost employee morale as 
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well as simplify the labor-management prob- 
lems in the Government service. 

Your active support in this matter will 
be appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
GURDON M. HIGLEY, 

Legislative Chairman, Local 89-1566, 

United Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

HARRISBURG, Pa. 

P.S. We recognize the fact that legisla- 
tion and not strikes are the answers to the 
adjustment of our grievances, and therefore, 
we oppose strikes in the Government serv- 
ice. 





Father’s Day Article by Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include an article which appeared in 
the Parade section of the Washington 
Post last Sunday, June 18. This arti- 
cle was written by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd, 
of Spokane, Wash., relative to Father's 
Day. 

It was my pleasure to address the 
House last Thursday, pointing out the 
origin of Father’s Day and I am very 
pleased to see this additional recogni- 
tion being given to Mrs. Dodd, who is 
one of my outstanding constituents: 

FaTHER’s Day 
(By Mrs. John Bruce Dodd) 

Today more than 40 million American 
fathers are being treated like medieval lords 
of the manor. Many will savor breakfast in 
bed; most will enjoy a moratorium on leaky 
faucets and shaggy lawns. 

These are some of the traditional, pleasant 
trimmings on Father’s Day. Its real signifi- 
cance is being observed in houses of worship 
all over the country, where youngsters and 
their moms are offering an extra special 
prayer of thanksgiving for being blessed with 
such a wonderful pop. 

I founded Father’s Day 51 years ago in 
Spokane, Wash., in honor of my father who 
reared six teenage children after my mother's 
death in 1898. Dad somehow found time 
to work a thousand-acre farm, too. I 
watched Father’s Day grow from the vague 
plan I brought to my minister into the na- 
tional observance President Coolidge pro- 
claimed in 1924. 

It didn’t happen all at once. My minister 
sent me to the Spokane Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and finally the Spokane Young Men's 
Christian Association put the plan into mo- 
tion. I had wanted the day to be set for 
June 5, my father’s birthday, but there 
wasn’t time for the ministers to prepare their 
first Father’s Day sermon and we settled upon 
the third Sunday in June. 

That first year I observed Father’s Day by 
driving my surrey, fringe and all, through 
Spokane distributing small gifts to fathers 
down on their luck. 

People often say to me: “You know, Mrs. 
Dodd, father’s sure aren’t what they used 
to be.” This remark is enough to get my 
dander up. 

I’m loyal to my horse-and-buggy genera- 
tion all right, but I’m not blind to the new. 
Today’s space age father is as good as any, 
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and there are even arguments that he’s bet- 
ter in some ways. 

When I started Father’s Day, family society 
was much different from what it is today. 
The head of the family faced a challenge 
that was much more confined and local than 
it is nowadays. His responsibilities were as 
clearly defined as was his undisputed posi- 
tion as head of the household. 

Today his responsibilities are as varied and 
confusing as the instrument panel of a 
manned missile. He has to be breadwinner, 
father confessor, babysitter, playmate, social 
director, community planner, answer man, 
short order cook, savings and loan company 
and romantic husband all rolled into one. 

When I was a teenager, for instance, I went 
to the country school with my brothers. 
That was it. Who went to college in those 
days? 

Ask Mom, sons and daughters what they 
think of Pop, and they'll add to his list of 
virtues until you have to ask them to stop 
in self defense. 

Dad in 1961 looks a lot different from Dad 
in 1910, I'll admit. 

I don’t think he has changed much inside, 
though. And that’s where it counts. 





Wisconsin Has Many “Firsts” in 
Dairying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to make a few ob- 
servations about the importance of the 
dairy industry to my home State of Wis- 
consin as well as to the Nation as a 
whole. 

The silver anniversary of the observ- 
ance of June Dairy Month calls attention 
to the gold brought to Wisconsin dairy- 
men through the unceasing flow of milk 
during the past 25 years. There have 
been slight variations in the total cash 
value, but in that time, the income from 
milk have averaged out at better than a 
half billion dollars a year for State 
farmers. 

Well known as America’s Dairyland, 
Wisconsin leads in the manufacture of 
dairy products. Since our State’s popu- 
lation is modest, around 85 percent of the 
milk produced in Wisconsin is shipped 
out of State in many forms for sale 
and consumer consumption across the 
Nation. 

Wisconsin ranks first in the production 
of American cheese, brick cheese, muns- 
ter cheese, blue mold, limburger, and 
Italian cheeses, malted milk powder, 
condensed whole milk, dry whey, con- 
densed skim milk and evaporated milk. 
It is second in the production of swiss 
cheese, butter, dry buttermilk, and dry 
skim milk for both human and animal 
uses—and ranks third in dry whole milk 
production and ninth in ice cream gal- 
lonage. 

Obviously, June Dairy Month means 
much to Wisconsin, but the observance 
also has considerable national signifi- 
cance. The nutritional value of milk and 


dairy products in the diet of young and 
old alike is widely recognized, and the 
nutrients in dairy foods represent a tre- 
mendous bargain the year around. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates, dairy products make up 
about 28 percent of our total food supply, 
yet they take only 19 cents out of each 
market-basket dollar. 

The dairy industry not only helps to 
maintain the Nation’s health but also 
plays an important role in our total 
economy. About 14 percent of total cash 
farm receipts comes from milk and dairy 
products, providing a leading source of 
agricultural income which is spread 
throughout virtually every State in the 
Union. 





Our Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past few years the eighth grade 
class of the Deal Elementary School, 
Deal, N.J., has come to Washington and 
I have always felt very much honored 
when they pay me a visit. These young 
people are very much alive to the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship and visit the 
Capital City with an eagerness and an- 
ticipation which is outstanding. I have 
always been so impressed with their en- 
thusiasm that I offered prizes for the 
four best essays written about their trip 
to Washington and I am pleased to ap- 
pend to my remarks the winning essays. 

The first prize was won by Susan 
Steadman, the second prize by Ellen 
Linky, the third prize by Patti Pyle, and 
the fourth prize by Chris Rankin: 

Our NATION’s CAPITAL 
(By Susan Steadman) 

How privileged I feel, to be a part of this 
wonderful Nation after visiting its Capital. 

Washington, D.C., with its marble struc- 
tures, tree-lined avenues, and numerous 
statues, is one of the most impressive cities 
in the world. Yet, it was not for its elegance, 
but its national and worldwide importance 
that Washington, D.C., captivated me. 

The Capitol Building, designed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton in 1792, contains wings for 
the Senate and House of Representatives. A 
section of this magnificent structure houses 
Statuary Hall honoring two men from each 
State who aided in constructing our demo- 
cratic Government. Also within the confines 
of the Capitol, located in the rotunda, are 
huge murals representing dramatic eras in 
American history. 

Visiting the Supreme Court, where the 
judicial section of our Government presides, 
I saw the nine seats our erudite justices 
occupy. 

In the Archives Building, I viewed the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Constitution, so precious to 
our American freedom. 

Later that evening, I visited the monu- 
ments and memorials honoring the great 
men of our glorious past. 

At the White House, I took pride in feeling 
that this was the residence of the President 
of the United States. In the famous Red 
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Room, I saw where the First Lady receives 
her guests and on the south lawn, where 
Comdr. Alan Shepard’s helicopter landed 
when a well-earned citation was presented 
to him by President John F. Kennedy. 

It was like turning back the pages of his- 
tory and having important events unfold 
before me as I strolled through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. I envisioned the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk, and flew with 
Charles Lindbergh in his Spirit of Saint 
Louis. 

At the Washington National Airport planes 
come and go like taxicabs at Grand Central 
Station. The airport receives and departs 
people that guide and determine the world’s 
destiny. 

After visiting the Arlington National 
Cemetery, nothing again will appear so hal- 
lowed, yet so sorrowful, as the row upon 
row of honored dead buried here. This de- 
picts all too well, the price paid for freedom 
and democracy. 

On top of a grassy knoll, I saw the mag- 
nificent changing of the guards who keep 
tireless vigil over the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier bearing the inscription, “Here lies in 
honored glory an American soldier, known 
but to God.” The tomb represents the many 
unidentified Americans who gave their lives 
for the United States during the wars: wars 
which we hope will never occur again. 

To complete this wonderful trip, we visited 
the Washington Cathedral built in 1906. 
It is a prime example of Gothic Architec- 
ture. In this structure are 9 chapels and 
70 crypts of famous Americans. Here lie 
Admiral Dewey and Woodrow Wilson. The 
belief of the priests of this Episcopal Church 
is to unite people of all faiths under one 
common bondage. 

As we rounded the final hill on our de- 
parture from this fabled city, I felt a sorrow 
in leaving, but I left with greater knowl- 
edge and deeper emotion for our Nation’s 
Capital—Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON—DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Ellen Linky) 


My visit to our Nation’s Capital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., proved to be a great experience 
historically, educationally, and emotionally. 
There were only a few places that I did not 
have the opportunity to visit on previous 
occasions, but one could benefit at any time 
in revisiting this memorable city. 

Washington, D.C., radiates the symbols 
of freedom and opportunity. Each monu- 
ment and building represents a special trib- 
ute to our great leaders, their foresight and 
courage in founding the United States of 
America. The architecture, the paintings, 
the symbols of freemen impressed me ex- 
tensively. 

Each memorial is arranged and planned 
so that it is situated in a different locale 
in the city. 

Our sojourn with one of the leading citi- 
zens, Representative AUCHINCLOSS of New 
Jersey, was most impressive. This outstand- 
ing spokesman made us realize how great 
our United States is. He described our 
ideals, our responsibilities as future citizens 
for the understanding of free people, in a 
free government, in a free world. 

Washington is and will always remain (to 
me) the pivot from which the threads of 
knowledge, courage, and humaneness spread 
over the world. 

WHAT WASHINGTON MEANS TO ME 
(By Patti Pyle) 

Washington, to me, is the city of the 
people. She is the city belonging to every 
citizen of this country, whether a million- 
aire or a pauper. She is the city of fairness 
and justice. She is the home of all men 
seeking liberty. She is the city of light, the 
city which all men look to as the last beacon 
on their “voyages on stormy seas.” 
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But, we cannot tell of Washington. It is 
for her to tell her story, for she is the city 
of conflicts for freedom within a growing 
nation, of men and women and their heroic 
deeds, of the soldiers who “here gave their 
lives that that nation might live,” and the 
lovers of liberty who proclaimed “that this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom,” and, indeed, of all people who 
have lived and died for the “sweet land of 
liberty.” 

This is our city. She has survived the 
aging of time, the clamor of change, and 
the tensions of an unsettled world. She has 
seen success and failure, prosperity and 
need. We here dedicate her to the task of 
maintaining freedom for the entire world, 
and of restoring to every human being his 
unalienable rights; life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


WHAT WASHINGTON MEANS TO ME 
(By Chris Rankin) 


My trip to Washington, D.C., our Nation's 
Capital, has left me with a deep apprecia- 
tion for my country. A realization of this 
Nation’s glory was awakened in me when I 
saw the Washington skyline, a breathtaking 
view. The Capital dome with the statue 
of “Freedom,” and the massive Washington 
Monument held me spelibound. 

I was fortunate in seeing Congress in 
session. I have read about Congress, have 
seen it on TV, but to see this in person 
is like a dream come true. 

At night I visited the Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Washington Memorials. The figures of 
these men gave each one of us the incen- 
tive never to lose the touch of freedom and 
the rights for which they fought so hard. 

To have had the honor and pleasure of 
meeting James C. AUCHINCLOss, Represent- 
ative from the Third District of New Jersey, 
was an everlasting experience not everyone 
can be so lucky to have. 

One enthralling experience was the White 
House. I took special pride in this as I 
realized that all of the Presidents of our 
great Nation with the exception of George 
Washington have lived here. 

To learn about George Washington in 
textbooks can never be as realistic to an 
American ‘as an actual visit to his home. 
There at Mount Vernon I obtained the sig- 
nificance of real colonial living. 

A somber and reverent atmosphere over- 
whelmed me when the opportunity to visit 
Arlington National Cemetery arrived. I 
witnessed the changing of the guard in front 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Sud- 
denly, I became aware of the meaning of 
war. 

Words cannot express the amount of learn- 
ing gathered from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution nor the appreciation of Gothic archi- 
tecture as embodied in the Washington 
Cathedral. 

Seeing the chapel and the crypt of John 
Paul Jones at Annapolis was another ex- 
perience never to be erased. 

From the knowledge that I obtained from 
this trip. I know that Washington, D.C., 
symbolizes the virtues of democracy, the 
only way of life. 





A Trillion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing brief editorial from my home- 
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town newspaper, the Lowell Sun, reveals 
the extent to which we have mortgaged 
the futures of our children and grand- 
children. I commend it to the attention 
of all my colleagues in the Congress: 

A TRILLION 


A trillion is a thousand billion—12 zeroes 
after a number. 

This, in the opinion of Senator BenNeTr 
of Utah, is what U.S. Government programs 
authorized will cost taxpayers in the next 
40 years. 

The Senator was speaking only of author- 
ized programs. New and expanded programs 
in the welfare state will up the cost. 

Just thought we’d let you know. 





The Second Cuban Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Second Cuban Fiasco,” 
which appeared in the June 16, 1961, Los 
Angeles Times. 

This editorial contains well-reasoned 
and cogent observations concerning the 
Cuban situation and the difficulty of 
dealing with the Communists, which I 
believe will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress: 

Tue SECOND CUBAN FIASCO 


Representatives of the Tractors-for-Pris- 
oners Committee have now returned from 
their negotiations in Cuba, bearing with 
them Castro’s latest ransom demands. 

The dictator’s conditions make it clear 
that the committee has only to find the an- 
swer to one question before giving Castro its 
response. That question is, How much more 
humiliation and ridicule is this group of 
private citizens willing to bring upon the 
United States by treating with the utterly 
cynical and corrupt dictator? 

The sorriest thing about this whole dis- 
gusting spectacle is that Castro never in- 
tended to give up his prisoners in the first 
place. When he made his original offer dur- 
ing a speech he did so as a casual aside, a 
bit of comic relief, the way any politician 
throws in an occasional joke to keep his 
audience awake. He even offered, reaching 
for another laugh, to throw in several hun- 
dred priests as part of the deal. When a 
group of Americans snapped at this bit of 
bait Castro probably got the surprise of his 
life. 

He quickly learned better. Like any black- 
mailer Castro found that a victim willing to 
pay can usually be made to pay a lot. He 
upped the ante—from 500 tractors to $28 
million worth of tractors. He reduced the 
number of prisoners offered inexchange. He 
demanded the release of three criminals— 
the Cuban killer of a little girl, an American 
Communist leader, and the organizer of a 
Puerto Rican group which shot up the U.S. 
Congress—now being held in American 
prisons as well as Communists and pro- 
Castro Cubans held elsewhere. 

Satisfying these demands, as Castro well 
knows, is clearly beyond the scope of private 
citizens. The U.S. Government would have 
to become directly involved, which is what 
the dictater has wanted all along. When 
the United States broke relations with Cuba 
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it ceased officially to recognize the Castro 
regime. Bringing the U.S. Government to a 
negotiating table would indeed be sweet 
revenge. 

When the Castro ransom offer was first 
proposed, Jack Bell of the Associated Press 
reports, President Kennedy saw in it the 
chance for a propaganda coup. The US. 
Government could not dignify the callous 
offer by involving itself directly. But a 
group of private citizens could, on humani- 
tarian grounds, offer to deal with Castro. 
That way Americans could demonstrate their 
regard for human life, while at the same 
time maneuvering Castro into a position 
where he had either to give up the prisoners 
or reveal himself as a brutal fraud. 

The only fault with this reasoning is that 
it ignored two points that should have been 
learned long ago. One is that if the Com- 
munists cannot win at negotiating—in 
Geneva or anywhere else—they will continue 
to increase their demands until the other 
side, in exasperation, puts and end to the 
negotiating. This allows the Communists to 
claim that it is the other side which is un- 
interested in reaching agreements. 

The second is that for every Latin Ameri- 
can who might be impressed with U.S. con- 
sideration for the dignity and worth of the 
individual, there are probably two who would 
much rather see tiny Cuba make a fool out 
of the giant of the north. If nothing else 
the United States has this time succeeded in 
satisfying the majority. 





Unsound Home Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include, 
for what I hope will be careful reading 
by my colleagues, the following signifi- 
cant editorial on the proposed housing 
legislation from the Chicago Daily News 
of June 14, 1961. May the editor’s ap- 
praisal of the House, as being less apt 
to be “bedazzled’”’ prove true: 

UNSOUND HOME FINANCING 


The Kennedy administration argues that 
the United States, the wealthiest country in 
the world, can finance the development of 
the newly emerging nations. It also pro- 
claims that under the economic programs 
of the New Frontier we shall ourselves reach 
new heights of prosperity. 

It believes further, however, that the free 
enterprise system that produced this wealth 
is incapable of providing homes for millions 
of Americans, of rebuilding its decaying cities 
or constructing the dormitories for its future 
college students. 

Following the administration’s lead, the 
liberal Senate has passed a bill providing 
$6.2 billion in subsidies for these and other 
areas of housing. In only one notable re- 
spect was the Senate less generous than the 
President asked; it voted to require a token 
downpayment on homes costing up to 
$15,000 with FHA-insured 40-year mortgages. 

This provision for the benefit of lower- 
income families will now require a $455 down 
payment. 3 is unlikely to be of any benefit 
in the Chicago area; practically no homes 
are being built here at $15,000 or less. 

No one should regret this, even though the 
mortgage interest rate is to be artificially 
low. Toward the last third of a 40-year 
mortgage, when payments begin to pare down 
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the principal, the rate of depreciation would 
outrun the creation of equity. It seems prob- 
able that the temptation to default and to 
neglect maintenance would insure the crea- 
tion of Federal slums. 

The bill bulges with other plums. It 
would permit direct Treasury withdrawals of 
$1.3 billion in loans for college dormitories; 
$50 million for loans for housing for the 
elderly; 100,000 additional units of public 
housing; $100 million for local governments 
to acquire and improve mass transit systems. 

The biggest item authorizes $2.5 billion for 
urban renewal projects. Chicago has profited 
from grants for such programs, but it is 
important to remember that the money was 
taken from Chicago in the first place. 

Senator Harry Byrp, the conservative Vir- 
ginian, called this measure the worst in 25 
years of housing legislation. He referred to 
its back-door access to the Treasury, to the 
total involved, and the liberality of the 
subsidies. 

An even worse feature of the measure is 
that the Federal Government is not propos- 
ing to return to the people, in a manner 
determined by the wisdom of Congress, some 
excess taxes extracted from them. This is to 
be done by going deeper into debt, in an 
era when the administration preaches that 
winning the cold war has first call on re- 
sources, at a time when people are urged to 
avoid debt. 

The measure now faces a test in the House, 
which is less bedazzled than the Senate by 
administration proposals to spend ourselves 
rich. There is some hope that the ultimate 
law will be tailored closer to our means. 





Persecution by Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of June 14, 1961. 

Our own Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee might well heed this admonition: 

PERSECUTION BY ADMINISTRATION 


A number of distinguished religious and 
civic leaders have asked the New York City 
Board of Education to remember “mercy as 
well as justice.” The reference is to the case 
of the five teachers who, after more than 
5 years, continue to be suspended without 
pay, ostensibly for false statements made in 
their applications many years ago but ac- 
tually because they refused to turn informers 
against other teachers. 


Like the board, we are opposed to the em- 
ployment of Communists in the schools; but 
we reject the requirement that teachers 
testify against their colleagues. State Edu- 
cation Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., as 
early as 1956, ruled against the board’s action 
and warned that “this type of inquisition has 
no place in the city school system.” His rul- 
ing has been repeatedly upheld by the courts. 

The spirit of the recent ruling by the US. 
Supreme Court, reversing the contempt of 
Congress charge against nuclear physicist 
Bernhard Deutsch, might well give the board 
of education cause to review its own posi- 
tion. The decision cleared the scientist who, 
while testifying freely about himself, re- 
fused to inform on others. 

Considering all these factors we agree with 
the conclusion drawn by the signers of the 
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most recent appeal that “the board is seek- 
ing by administrative device to achieve what 
the courts have clearly enjoined it from do- 
ing; namely, to compel teachers to inform on 
other teachers.” It is high time for the board 
to call off a persecution that, in the name of 
human decency, ought to be recognized as 
being immoral, in addition to having long 
since become senseless. 





Displaced Person Awarded College 
Scholarship in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the 
attention of the House to the success 
story of a young displaced person, Miss 
Maria Tarczanin, Route 1, Wiggins, 
Miss. A native of the Ukraine who sur- 
vived a Nazi slave labor camp, she has 
found fulfillment and honor in a Mis- 
sissippi Junior College and has been 
awarded a scholarship by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of the area to complete her 
education. 

The Tarczanin family came to Stone 
County, Miss., in 1949 and have lived on 
the Scott Tung Orchard in the eastern 
part of that small rural county ever 
since. 

The recognition earned by this new 
American citizen in her adopted country 
is set out in the following story in the 
weekly Stone County Enterprise of 
May 25: 

MARIA TARCZANIN RECEIVES KIWANIS $2,200 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Maria Tarczanin of Wiggins, Route 1, 
a sophomore at Perkinston Junior College, 
received a $2,200 special scholarship award 
from the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee District of Kiwanis International. 
District Governor Willard W. “Bill” Scott of 
Memphis, Tenn., made the presentation at 
Perkinston Junior College graduation cere- 
monies on Sunday evening, May 31. The 
stipend will allow Miss Tarczanin to com- 
plete her senior college education. 

Miss Tarczanin and her family, former 
citizens of the Russian Ukraine, were seized 
by the Germans to do slave labor during 
World War II. When liberated by American 
troops, they spent 5 years in Displaced Per- 
sons Camps hoping to come to America 
rather than return to their homeland and 
Communist terror. 

Maria has won many honors in 4-H Club 
work, having been chosen.a national 4-H 
winner in frozen foods achievement in 1959. 
She was valedictorian of her graduating class 
at Home Vocational High School. 

At Perkinston Junior College, she was 
president of the home economics club, and 
was chosen as the outstanding home eco- 
nomics student during the current session. 
In addition, she was elected by the faculty 
to be a maid in the annual ball, the social 
highlight of campus activities. 

Maria addressed the La-Miss-West Tennes- 
see District of Kiwanis International at their 
42d annual district convention last Septem- 
ber on the theme “What My Freedom Means 
to Me.” According to District Governor 
Scott, “Maria captured the hearts of all Ki- 
wanis present at this convention and be- 
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cause of the recent loss of her father in a 
tractor accident, it is the desire of our 108 
Kiwanis Clubs to see that this outstanding 
young citizen may continue to learn and 
grow in her new country which she loves so 
well.” 

In this award, Scott continued, “Maria has 
gained 6,000 Kiwanians as members of her 
family. This is one of Kiwanis’ answers to 
communism.” 

Miss Tarczanin received her citizenship in 
1960 and will enroll at Mississippi Southern 
College in Hattiesburg next fall. She attend- 
ed Perkinston Junior College on a Wiggins 
Kiwanis Scholarship and the district schol- 
arship was spearheaded by the Wiggins Ki- 
wanis Club. ‘ 





Interior Appropriation Act, 1962 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7, 1961, the Senate asked the House for 
a conference on H.R. 6345. This is the 
Interior Appropriation Act of 1962. 

When this bill was reported to the 
House by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions it did not include a recommenda- 
tion to appropriate funds for the contin- 
uance of the stream valley park pro- 
gram in the State of Maryland. This 
program of land acquisition and devel- 
opment has been successful since first 
authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act 
in 1930 (46 Stat. 482). The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations included 
funds in this bill to provide for the con- 
tinuation of this successful program 
which is now 60 percent complete and 
the Senate approved its report. I hope 
that the conferees, yet to be named for 
the House, will agree on including this 
appropriation in the conference report. 

The importance of this appropriation 
is clear when operation of this program 
is reviewed. Since 1930, the Federal 
Government has contributed 1.6 million 
in grants to the State of Maryland for 
stream valley park land acquisition. 
Local funds in excess of $10 million have 
been contributed for land acquisition, 
development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the stream valley park system. 

The program, as originally envisioned, 
is now 60 percent complete. On June 16, 
the Senate approved S. 588, a bill to 
increase the present authorization under 
the Capper-Cramton Act. This bill has 
as its purpose the completion of the 
stream valley park program. If the 1962 
Interior Appropriation bill does not in- 
clude funds for expenditures in 1962, the 
future completion of the program will 
be in jeopardy. The lands needed to 
complete the remaining 40 percent of 
this program are currently threatened 
by subdivision encroachment and the 
costs of acquiring these lands are in- 
creasing each day. 

The completion of the program con- 
templated in 1930 is still one of the best 
bargains that the Federal Government 
can obtain. The stream valley parks 
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provide protection against flooding, 
erosion and pollution in the streams 
fiowing around and through the District 
of Columbia, At the same time, these 
park lands provide recreational areas in 
and near the Nation’s Capital for the 
metropolitan population. Rock Creek 
Park is the best known of the stream 
valley parks, but park lands on the Ana- 
costia River, Indian Creek, Northwest 
Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, Sligo 
Creek, and Cabin John Creek are equally 
important. 

I hope that the House conferees will 
agree to the Senate appropriation for 
stream valley parks in the report of 
H.R. 6345. I also urge the House to give 
favorable consideration to S. 588, a bill 
to increase the authorization for future 
expenditures under the Capper-Cramton 
Act. This bill is supported by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I believe it to be in the best interest 
of the entire Nation. 


Duluth, Minn., School Board Opposes 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
my. position concerning Federal aid to 
primary and secondary schools clear, 
both on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee and on the floor of this House. 
I will not, at this time, repeat that 
position. However, I was delighted to 
receive from the Board of Education 
from Duluth, Minn., a petition which 
they sent to the Minnesota congressional 
delegation outlining their stand on this 
issue. I personally commend them for 
their informed and forthright action, 
and I believe my fellow members will 
find their position on this issue of merit: 
MINUTES OF A REGULAR MEETING OF THE 

BoarRp OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 

Dvu.vutTH, HELD AT THE BOARD oF EDUCATION 

BuImLpING, 226 NortH First AVENUE East, 

DULUTH, MINN., ON TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 

1961, aT 8 P.m. 


President Boman presided and called the 
meeting to order at 8 p.m. 

Directors present: Thomas G. Bell, Jr.; 
Dr. P. G. Bowman; Richard L. Bye; Runar 
C. Erickson; Mrs. Elvira T. Johnson; Dan B. 
McKeon; LeRoy W. Moore; Daniel H. Mundt; 
Alvin T. Stolen, superintendent; J. B. Wiener, 
assistant superintendent; H. J. Forsberg, 
clerk. 

Director absent: Robert S. Mars, Jr. 

Director Mundt stated that at the meeting 
held May 9, 1961, the board requested the 
schools committee to formulate a statement 
with reference to Federal aid for education, 
and he then presented the following state- 
ment as the recommendation of this com- 
mittee: 

“The Duluth Board of Education adopts 
the following statement as an experssion of 
its reasons for opposing Federal aid to edu- 
cation, 

“1. Education is a most vital 
tution in the democratic way of life. 


insti- 
Our 
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citizens want the best possible education for 
their children. Federal aid to education 
does not assure this. The responsibility for 
the education of our children, from the very 
inception of our country, has been a local 
matter to be worked out locally with local 
support. Each community looks toward the 
educational end which it believes best serves 
its students, its community, its State, and its 
Nation. While this system may be imper- 
fect in some ways, or in some areas, it has 
resulted in the highest educational stand- 
ards known in the world. There is great 
evidence that local support has been strongly 
given in the past and will be given in the 
future to ever-expanding educational needs. 
Education is too vital to allow or permit con- 
trol by Federal agencies which are far re- 
moved from the problem of a local area. 

“2. Federal aid must necessarily be con- 
sidered as one more step in the Federal con- 
trol of our way of life. We believe that Fed- 
eral aid will inevitably and necessarily re- 
sult in Federal control. Federal aid and 
control will create loss of taxpayer interest 
and seriously weaken local control and opin- 
ion. We believe that this is, by itself, suf- 
ficient reason for opposing Federal aid to 
education. 

“3. In connection with Federal aid and 
Federal control there will, of necessity, be 
the establishment of new personnel to han- 
dle the many functions that must be per- 
formed in supplying Federal aid. We believe 
that the most efficient job of dispensing a tax 
dollar for educational purposes can be done 
at the local level. To burden that tax dollar 
with the support of still another agency 
will mean less money spent for educational 

urposes. 

“4. Money, of course, does not assure good 
education. We believe that it is necessary 
to retain local control of education which 
will be responsive to the local citizenry. In 
the long run, this will result in the strongest 
and best educational system. The beginning 
of Federal aid, in its presently proposed form, 
will ultimately lead to uniformity and regi- 
mentation of thought and action. This we 
oppose.” 

Director Mundt moved the adoption of the 
statement. The motion was seconded by Di- 
rector Bell. 

Upon a rolicall vote the statement was 
adopted, as follows: 

Yeas: Directors Bell, Boman, Bye, Erickson, 
Johnson, McKeon, Moore, and Mundt—8. 

Nays: None. 

Absent: Director Mars—1. 

Director Bye moved that the clerk be di- 
rected to send the resolution adopted at the 
last meeting and the statement adopted this 
evening to each Minnesota Representative in 
Congress. Director Mundt seconded the mo- 
tion. Upon a vote being taken same was 
unanimously carried. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, for al- 
most a half century the people of the 
State of Texas have been privileged to 
be represented in the Congress by one 
of the foremost Americans of our time, 
the Honorable Sam Raysurn. During 
all those years our beloved speaker has 
been a representative in the true par- 
liamentary sense of that term. Ever 
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deeply concerned with the welfare of his 
constituents, his actions, nevertheless, 
have always been based upon the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation and have been 
a shining example of the best kind of 
representative government. 

As the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he has no equal. During 
two wars he has presided over delibera- 
tions of this body while some of the 
most historic and far-reaching decisions 
were being made. It is almost impos- 
sible to conceive, much less to express, 
the breadth and scope of those decisions 
and the wisdom required of the presid- 
ing officer in their consideration. Sam 
Raysurn has demonstrated that wisdom 
in a most remarkable degree. Despite 
the tremendous burden of carrying on 
his duties he has been ever ready to 
counsel and assist less experienced 
Members. Many of the leading Mem- 
bers of the House today owe much of 
their usefulness to the guiding hand of 
Speaker Sam RayBurn. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to 
join in paying this well-deserved tribute 
to our beloved Speaker while he is still 
so active and so effective. This is a 
truly unique occasion and the unanimity 
of expressions of regard and affection 
by Members of both sides of the aisle is 
heartwarming to every one of us, as well 
as to our great Speaker. It is my 
fervent hope that he will continue to 
represent the people of his native State 
and to guide this body in its delibera- 
tions for many years to come. 


State Jurisdiction of Indians Termination 
Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I submit the fourth in a 
series of articles on Indian problems in 
the Yakima Valley of the State of Wash- 
ington, as printed in the Yakima Daily 
Republic: 

(By Gene Maudlin) 

Indian leaders have offered a number of 
objections to assumption of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over Indians by the 
State. But they did not mention, in their 
Official statement, the one argument that 
seems, in the opinion of the Yakima tribal 
judge, the most impressive of all. 

Orville N. Olney, judge of the tribal court, 
declared, “Jurisdiction is the first step to- 
ward termination.” And he believes the 
Yakima Indians aren’t ready for it. 

Termination of the status of the Indians 
as wards of the Federal Government is rec- 
ommended by many central Yakima Valley 
businessmen and city officials. 

In the hands of Olney, however, the argu- 
ment against jurisdiction and, hence, ter- 
mination, takes on strong moral overtones 
which all but prejJudge the white man. 

Olney’s objection is that the Indians do 
not understand the white man’s ways and 
his courts. If the State had jurisdiction, 
Olney declared, Indians owning deeded land 
would be in jeopardy of losing all their prop- 
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erty because of suits and judgments. They 
do not Know how to avoid civil suits, or how 
to defend against them. 

In short, the Indian must not only be pro- 
tected from the white man, but from 
himself. 

The Indians themselves may some day 
seek termination, or some form of self-gov- 
ernment, but no leadership has been devel- 
oped, either on the level ‘of the Federal 
Government or the Tribal Council, for such 
a move. Termination certainly will be op- 
posed while the average level of education of 
Reservation Indians is less than the fourth 
grade. Termination will be resisted while 
there are 600 illiterates on the reservation. 

Strong belief in the inherent ability of the 
Indians to manage for themselves without 
special status is registered by many Central 
Valley residents. 

Glenn Lowe, Harrah businessman, believes 
the Indians should be on an equal basis with 
other Washington and US. citizens, an opin- 
ion which prompted Harrah farmer Joe 
Batali to add, “And within 5 years they 
would be among our finest citizens.” 

If the dispute is to center around termi- 
nation, then the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
will land in the middle. This agency is 
blamed by Wapato attorney Dean Smith, be- 
cause “it has absolutely no program of 
assimilation of the Indians” into American 
society. The Government did transfer some 
Indians to jobs in Hawaii at one time, but 
this proved unacceptable to the Indians. 

Termination is anything but the goal of 
the Department of the Interior, according to 
a@ recent policy statement by an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. In this, the De- 
partment is at odds with a 1953 policy reso- 
lution adopted by Congress. This resolution 
calls for an eventual end to the Indians’ 
status as wards of the United States. 

But despite the obvious strength of the 
antitermination argument, this was not in- 
cluded in the brief submitted by the Yakimas 
to the Legislature during the recent hassle 
over jurisdiction. They offered other argu- 
ments, however, some of which have been 
related. 

They argued that a provision giving the 
Federal Government sole jurisdiction was a 
part of their 1855 treaty with the United 
States, and that the enabling act permitting 
admission of Washington into the Union also 
reserved jurisdiction for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Smith declared, however, that the State 
constitution—which indeed recognizes Fed- 
eral jurisdiction—need not be amended, as 
some Yakimas argue. The State supreme 
court, in State v. Paul, held that the State 
may assume jurisdiction without such an 
amendment, since Congress gave the State 
the authority to accomplish this. 

Indians also insist that a change of the 
present law relating to jurisdiction is not 
necessary. This refers to a State act which 
gives the Indians a right to accept jurisdic- 
tion, upon approval of members of the tribe. 

But Smith noted, of the 5,000 Yakima In- 
dians, less than two-thirds live on the reser- 
vation. Members of the tribe reportedly live 
in all 50 States and some foreign nations. 
Smith believes it is inconceivable that two- 
thirds of the Yakimas—the number which 
must approve the voluntary acceptance— 
could ever be brought together to vote on the 
issue. 

Further, the Indians claim that uniform 
State coverage would cause many problems 
for local communities, and, in Yakima Coun- 
ty, the sheriff's department and the county 
commission. 

In their brief, the Yakima Indians said, 
“Surely it can be said that local govern- 
ments have enough problems and little 
enough means without having more thrust 
upon them.” 
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Toppenish Justice of the Peace J. Hugh 
Aaron exploded on mention of this line of 
reasoning. 

HAVE ALREADY 


“We have the problem already, don’t we? 


We have. the same law enforcement prob-* 


lems, whether the State has jurisdiction 
or not,” Aaron said. 

The Yakima Indian brief also pointed out 
that the sheriff’s office has a budget of $250,- 
000 a year, and asks, “How could the county 
of Yakima afford to increase the budget 
of this department by the amount needed 
to do” the job presently done by the Indian 
police? 

Lee Crossen, chairman of the Yakima 
County Commission, has made it clear, how- 
ever, there would be no need for a budget 
increase, no need for more men to patrol 
the reservation. 

MANPOWER MOVE 


Privately, Indians argue that the city of 
Toppenish seeks to jail Indians to have 
enough men available for garbage duty. 
They say that was proved by recent action 
of the city to hire more garbage department 
employees, an action made necessary by a 
lack of prisoners. 

Toppenish Police Chief Norman Prince said 
anyone winding up in his jail has the choice 
of working or sitting out his sentence. He 
explained that a prisoner who works gets 
three meals and $6 a day credit on his sen- 
tence. A prisoner who does not choose to 
work gets two meals and $3 a day credit. 


NO BARRIER 


In countering the language barrier argu- 
ment suggested by Judge Olney, Dean Smith 
said, for several decades, there seemed to 
be no language barrier. Smith said the lan- 
guage difference did not seem a barrier to 
proper law enforcement during the decades 
the State did exercise jurisdiction. 

In support of State jurisdiction over the 
Indians, non-Indians assert the problem re- 
sults in duplication of investigative efforts 
and a law and order lag. 

TRAFFIC HANDLED 


Sgt. Harvey Hallom, head of the Sunny- 
side detachment of the Washington State 
Patrol, doesn’t believe there is a jurisdic- 
tional lag, as far as the work of his patrol- 
men is concerned. Indians have adopted 
most of the State traffic code and, while 
coverage is not complete, he said, patrol- 
men can handle all the traffic cases. 

Smith stated, however, while the lag may 
not be as great as it might appear, “The 
terrible thing about it is, that it is a much 
more difficult way of handling the police 
situation.”” Community leaders declare they 
are not interested in taking away the Indi- 
ans’ fishing and hunting rights. Nor do 
they ask for dissolution of the Indian police 
service or the tribal court. 

They ask only that Indians be obliged to 
accept most of the social and legal stand- 
ards of the State in which they reside. 

They urge that the Indians accept juris- 
diction completely, rather than piecemeal. 
They charge the piecemeal approach is really 
a dodge on the part of the Yakimas, to give 
the State authority only in those fields 
which require more attention than the In- 
dians are able to give. 

The Yakima Tribal Council, for instance, 
has agreed that the State should have the 
responsibility of educating Indian children; 
and this is being done. During the last 
session of the legislature, the Yakimas ap- 
parently were willing for the State to assume 
jurisdiction over all juvenile matters. 

On the reservation, Indian juveniles are 
a potent problem to law enforcement au- 
thorities. Judge Olney disclosed that many 
young Indians have the attitude they are 
untouchable, because of a lack of facilities 
to deal with them. ® 
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Speech of Hon. Robert N. Giaimo, of 
Connecticut, Before the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, [I 
would like to submit a speech given by 
my fellow Congressman from Connecti- 
cut, the Honorable Rosert N. Grarmo. 
I feel that this speech is worthy of the 
attention of the Members of the House: 
SPEECH OF HON. Robert N. Giarmo, oF Con- 

NECTICUT, BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

pes SocraL WorKERS, New HAVEN, JUNE 


It is indeed fortunate for me that a change 
in Senator Morse’s schedule required him to 
remain in Washington. Fortunate, because 
it has given me the opportunity to meet with 
you people who are closest to the many prob- 
lems facing our people. I am here to learn 
from you, and I must admit that I am a 
bit unsettled by the thought that you are 
here to learn from me. My mind conjures up 
the tired images of bringing coals to New 
Castle. 

But, then I was reminded of a story of a 
young man who approached the father of his 
intended bride to seek his approval of the 
marriage. The father was skeptical. “I 
doubt very much,” he said, “that you would 
be able to support my daughter. I can 
hardly do it myself.” To which the young 
suitor offered this bright suggestion: “We'll 
just have to pool resources.” 

And that is what we must do. You people 
who are the closest to the problems of our 
communities must diagnose and prescribe: 
the legislator will then provide the needed 
medicine. 

It is you people who are the eyewitnesses 
to the effects of neglect of our human needs, 
and by lending us the wealth of your ex- 
periences, you supply the mortar and brick 
essential to legislative action. 

Frankly, I find this neglect shocking and 
sometimes I wonder whether the price we are 
paying for indolence can ever be reckoned. 

In the 15 years since the end of World 
War II, America has recorded an almost un- 
believable growth in the total value of goods 
and services produced by its factories, mines, 
mills and business establishments. The once 
visionary goal of a gross national product of 
$500 billion a year is now an immediate 
certainty. 

But while amassing this tremendous wealth 
and demonstrating to an unbelieving world 
its productive capacities, America has starved 
out and is continuting to starve out the es- 
sential public services that affect every 
citizen. 

Continual striving for higher and higher 
output is a major goal of our economy. But 
increased output by itself has little meaning 
unless it can be made to serve the interest of 
all citizens. This means bringing greater 
facilities to Americans, not only by expand- 
ing the goods and services produced by the 
economy, but also by expanding the vital 
public services on which the future health 
and well-being of the population depends. 

These public services deal with the essen- 
trials of living—the education of the Na- 
tion’s children, improved housing, expanded 
hospital facilities, the development of nat- 
ural resources and the necessary expansion 
in all fields of community services that 
affect hourly the lives of all Americans. 
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Since 1946 we have devoted less than 20 
percent of the gross national product to the 
“public sector” of our economy. More than 
half this amount has been devoted to the 
needs of our national defense. Only 9 per- 
cent of the total goods and services produced 
during the postwar years has been used for 
nonmilitary, public purposes. 

Our failure to face and deal realistically 
with our public needs amounts to a kind 
of paralysis in our social thinking. The 
scope of our action is determined not from 
a forthright analysis of the facts which all 
admit, but by preconceived limitations 
growing out of inertia, timidity, and out- 
moded thinking. This inertia, timidity, and 
19th century thnking comprises what John 
Galbraith has termed “the conventional 
wisdom.”’ 

Galbraith says in his book, “The Affluent 
Society,” “because economic and _ social 
phenomena are so forbidding and because 
they yield few hard tests of what exists and 
what does not, they afford to the individual 
a luxury not given to physical phenomena. 
Within a given range, he is permitted to be- 
lieve what he pleases. He may hold what- 
ever view of the world he finds more agree- 
able or otherwise to his taste. We adhere, 
as though to a raft, to the ideas which 
represent our understanding. This is a 
prime manifestation of vested interest, for 
a vested interest in understanding is more 
preciously guarded than any other treasure.” 

Therefore, when we in Congress argue that 
perhaps the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness is dependent to some extent upon 
public, as well as private activity, we are 
met by very fixeci and stolid concepts in the 
minds of some of our colleagues. Sure, 
there is agreement that pink telephones, 
color television sets and tailfins should not 
measure the end-all of our existence as a 
society: they recognize the great need for 
schools, housing, hospitals, and recreational 
areas. But they find it difficult to recognize 
the social and economic changes that have 
taken place and today challenge their fixed 
beliefs that all can be rectified through the 
power of local government. The single most 
important factor to stagger conventional 
thinking is the growth of urban America 
and I would like to discuss this phenomenon 
with you in the context of the current con- 
gressional debate on Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

The metropolitan explosion cannot be 
stopped. We are going to have central cities 
and rapidly growing fringe areas which sur- 
round and swallow many smaller cities. 

Within another generation, the remaining 
gaps of open space will be filled in by a con- 
tinuous urban and suburban belt, reaching 
from Portland, Maine, to Alexandria, Va., 
and this process is being duplicated in 
many other areas of our country. The prob- 
lem is to make these urban concentrations 
as civilized an environment as possible. 

I submit to you that this problem can 
never be solved so long as people think of 
America as a collection of sectional suze- 
rainties called local governments rather than 
the central integrated urban Nation we have 
become. Even the most conventional thinker 
is becoming aware of the fact that mass 
transit is not merely a State and local 
problem. 

Traffic crosses State lines; railroads in- 
volved serve many States; highways stretch 
from one urban complex to another, join- 
ing suburb with city. Dimly, the truth is 
breaking down fixed, conventional thinking 
and it is realized that State and local govern- 
ments are incapable of dealing with the 
transportation problem in most areas, just as 
urban renewal was generally an impossible 
task until assistance came from the Na- 
tional Government. 

But, what about our schools? How far 
must we travel this road of inertia, timidity, 
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and unwillingness to give up the convenience 
of familiar thinking in this area? 

Quite properly, the Founding Fathers who 
drafted the Constitution were concerned 
with welfare and defense of the citizens of 
the young Nation. The preamble itself in- 
dicates the broad area of concern which the 
Federal Government assumed. It is true 
that the Constitution does not anywhere 
specify education as a duty or concern of 
the Federal Government, but education is 
not to be separated from any of the duties or 
concerns for which the very Constitution 
was framed. Education is the essence of 
both welfare and defense; it is one of the 
blessings of liberty; it is the vital element of 
justice and domestic tranquility. It was so 
in the early days of the Republic; it is more 
so today. 

Of the nearly 4 million people of the early 
Republic, most were independent farmers. 
Schools, as was shown in the wording of the 
Ordinance of 1787, were considered essential 
for good government and the happiness of 
the populace. In other words, the welfare of 
the people was a primary concern, and the 
need for schools was tied in with attempts 
to raise the standard of living. Defense, in 
the sense of needing trained standing armies, 
was not a serious problem. There was little 
connection between the schooling found in 
the early schools and the squeezing of a 
trigger of a long rifle. Other than the rather 
simple mathematics required for calculation 
of artillery fire, defense was remote from 
education. 

Most of our States were first territories 
in which the Federal Government estab- 
lished schools that were later taken over and 
incorporated into local and State school sys- 
tems. By this token, it may be properly 
stated that the Federal Government estab- 
lished the schools in a majority of our States; 
yet, when the State and local governments 
assumed that responsibility, the Federal 
Government relinquished its authority to the 
State. 

The pattern of authority was thus set for 
administering the schools. The general wel- 
fare was of more concern to the localities 
than to the National Government in our Re- 
public’s early days because of the local scope 
of welfare problems at that time. There- 
fore, schools were established to serve local 
authority in meeting what were essentially 
local needs. 

But the population of our Nation grew and 
small communities dissolved into large met- 
ropolitan areas. The problems of individ- 
ual localities became enmeshed with those 
of a sprawling urban network of communi- 
ties defying State lines. The means for 
coping with these problems became depend- 
ent upon interstate, interregional, and, fi- 
nally, national cooperation and coordina- 
tion. 

The depression of the 1930’s revealed in 
dramatic terms the value of the National 
Government in mobilizing the resources of 
our Nation to cope with problems affecting 
the general welfare in our contemporary so- 
ciety. Although the National Government 
was reluctant to reenter the field of educa- 
tion, the needs of a dynamic unified nation 
demanded national attention to the problem 
of properly educating a highly mobile, fast- 
growing youth population. 

The National Government had, for so long, 
left its interests in education to be ad- 
ministered by the States, that many persons 
have debated, and still debate, on whether 
education is a proper concern for the Fed- 
eral Government. The traditional thinking 
of these people poses the primary legislative 
hurdle that must be overcome before we are 
to properly meet the educational problems 
of urbanization. 

But once we have breached this wall of 
traditional thinking we immediately find 
ourselves coping with the far more construc- 
tive, but no less difficllff, questions of how 
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much and in what manner should Federal 
funds be distributed. 

Lest you grow complacent while thinking 
that the battle to secure recognition of the 
National Government’s responsibility in edu- 
cation is about to be won, permit me to call 
your attention to the further problem of 
arousing a greater national interest in our 
urban schools. 

I have supported vigorously all efforts to 
establish a national program to assist our 
school systems. However, I cannot deny that 
I now have the bothersome thought that in 
our anxious efforts to establish the principle 
we have lost sight of the problems we hope 
Federal aid will alleviate. The school sys- 
tems that have been under the greatest pres- 
sure, whose advanced problems dramatized, 
at a very early stage, the need for Federal 
action, are the very school systems receiving 
the least assistance under both the Senate 
and House bills now before Congress. 

Among the States, which contain within 
their borders some of the most highly urban- 
ized sections of our country—New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts—none will receive as 
much aid per school-age child as such States 
as Mississippi, New Mexico, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Arkansas. 

The 20 largest cities in terms of popula- 
tion are located in 14 different States. The 
assistance which these States will receive in 
the first year that the Federal education 
program is in operation amounts to an aver- 
age of $14 per school-age child under the 
House bill. On the other hand, the as- 
sistance available for five States in the Deep 
South—Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—will be more than 
$22 per school-age child. While New York 
will receive $12 per student. Utah will re- 
ceive $19.18. While Michigan receives $14.30 
per child, New Mexico will receive $19.62. 

We were told that these discrepancies are 
based upon the greater need of our less 
urbanized States. I wonder. When a sud- 
den storm or similar disaster hits a com- 
munity, we offer it relief whether it is a 
rich or poor community. The population 
explosion in urban areas has hit like a sud- 
den tornado, and if your locality was not 
prepared, as most of us were not, the con- 
ditions of your school system could have 
been reduced almost overnight to the same 
level and worse than that of the rural school 
that has not had to cope with sudden 
change. Some rural schools are only begin- 
ning to sense the problem of population 
growth and mobility, but the cities of our 
Nation have suffered their increasing blows 
for decades. 

Every day the United States becomes more 
urban, less rural. Only a half century ago 
a majority of American families still lived 
on farms or in rural areas. Today four- 
fifths of all American families live in cities 
or in the suburbs which surround them. 
By 1975, only 15 years away, our explosive 
population will sweep 55 million additional 
people into metropolitan areas and 50 mil- 
lion into existing or newly created suburbs. 
If the population growth nationally has been 
a strain on all our school systems, think of 
what it is doing to the urban areas which 
have had to absorb much of our population 
gains. 

At the suburban town hall and at the city 
hall local officials have unhappily watched 
tax rates spiral upward. Suburban towns 
need suddenly to supply all the services that 
cities developed over many years. The re- 
quirements of an ever-increasing number of 
families for schools, roads, water supply, 
waste disposal and protection is forcing 
suburban finances to their limit. Suburban 
schools in many areas are new but over- 
crowded; double shifts are common and pro- 
grams for the exceptional and handicapped 
are lacking. In the central city, schools are 
often antiquated and lacking in play space 
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and athletic facilities and are unable to pro- 
vide a balanced and complete school program. 

My friends, I feel we are repeating in our 
Federal legislation the very same mistake 
that is still being perpetrated in our States: 
We are building into the Federal program a 
provision which penalizes the large urban 
areas for the benefit of rural sections. 
“Equalization plans” as stated in an NEA 
memo of February 1961, “have recognized the 
hardships created by sparsity of population 
but not those created by density of popula- 
tion, The big cities, because of their former 
greater relative resources, have tended to 
develop better serviced schools and higher 
paid staffs than we find elsewhere. But now 
they are in severe financial straits to main- 
tain former services. Further advances are 
often held to an inadequate minimum.” 

The NEA memo concludes: “In a decade 
when the largest cities have declined in rela- 
tive population growth and _ economic 
strength, the burden of school support has 
been growing. The loss of high income 
families to the suburbs and the influx of the 
low income families into the central cities 
have created school problems of crisis pro- 
portions, and heavier tax levies on the cen- 
tral urban population. Greater help from 
State government and support from the Fed- 
eral Government all seem to be needed if 
additional progress is to be maintained.” 

I seriously question whether our urban 
areas are going to obtain this “new support 
from the Federal Government” through the 
legislation now pending in the Congress. 

We must remember our purpose when we 
first sought Federal school support. We must 
help children—not States. It is not neces- 
sarily true that a child in a high per capita 
income State is better off than one in a poor 
State. Density of youth population, rate of 
population growth, and the effects of popu- 
lation mobility all must be considered or 
we may end up pouring millions into open 
fields while scattering a few bills to the 
thickening crowds. 

What is done in our classrooms today will 
determine the success or failure of our civili- 
zation tomorrow. The foundations for a na- 
tional educational program will be set within 
the next month, I am confident that with 
your continued interest and your efforts we 
will build a sound structure to meet the 
rapid changes coming in tomorrow's world. 





The Bone in Khrushchev’s Throat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 16. The ques- 
tion of Berlin is, of course, a worrisome 
one, but it is distressing to see signs on 
the horizon that we are again preparing 
to compromise, which means another 
surrender. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot compromise 
with Russia. Will we never learn? Have 
East Germany, Hungary, Korea, Cuba, 
Laos, and so forth, taught us nothing? 

The hour is growing late. The sands 
are running out. The hour of decision 
is upon us. We must stand firm now, 
today, lest we perish. 

Tue Bong in KHRUSHCHEV’S THROAT 

Berlin, the bone Khrushchev says must 
come out of the Soviet throat, is usually re- 
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garded as the one object above all that 
the United States will mot release. Yet a 
good many Americans have long felt that, 
because our position there is so awkward and 
potentially dangerous, some new arrange- 
ment needs to be worked out with the So- 
viets. 

The position is awkward and potentially 
dangerous, as it must be in an enclave 110 
miles east of the Iron Curtain. A new ar- 
rangement is needed—the kind that would 
be re-ratify Western rights in Western Berlin 
and make the Soviets and their East German 
stooges respect them once and for all. 

That, however, is not what is usually 
meant by a new arrangement; increasingly 
the talk is of a compromise between the 
Soviet and United States positions. One of 
the most thoughtful of such plans is Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD’s for a “third way” out of the 
Berlin problem which Khrushchev posed 
once more in his speech yesterday. 

Khrushchev proposes that West Berlin be 
made a free city, detached from West Ger- 
many with East Berlin an integral part of 
East Germany; in this way he hopes to gain, 
gradually if not all at once, all Berlin. MaNns- 
FIELD proposes that the whole city be united 
as a free city held in trust by an interna- 
tional authority, presumably the U.N. Its 
status would be guaranteed by NATO and 
the Communist Warsaw Pact satellites; its 
access routes would be garrisoned by inter- 
national peace teams. 

Like all “third ways’ we have so far heard 
of, this falls short of the requirements of 
U.S. security. U.N. troops are too easily 
used for the political purposes of their 
national masters, as has been notoriously 
the case in the Congo; they are not safe 
substitutes for United States, British and 
French soldiers in Berlin. Indeed, if 
Khrushchev were to accept such a pro- 
posal, it would be cause for real alarm, for 
it would mean he saw his dream of grabbing 
all Berlin coming true. 

The reality, we suspect, is that it is all 
but impossible to negotiate a safe new ar- 
rangement with the Soviets along these lines. 
We are in Berlin by our rights of conquest; 
we remain by power. But does this make 
it an intolerable situation? 

Let us remember that Berlin is in truth a 
bone gagging Khrushchev’s throat; to that 
extent, his discomfort should be a comfort 
to us. West Berlin is the gateway to free- 
dom for millions from the East. It is living 
proof, day in and day out, of the lie of the 
Communist promise. No wonder Khru- 
shchev can’t stand it. But we can. 


Khrushchev is expected to make more 
trouble in Berlin later in the year—interfer- 
ing with traffic and a lot of other things. 
Certainly the harassments and complications 
he can cause are almost limitless, as we know 
from the Berlin blockade and lesser annoy- 
ances since then. This prospect has led some 
to fear that he may be able to nibble us out 
of Berlin, somewhat as he is doing in Laos. 

It could happen—but only if we let it 
happen. Berlin is not Laos. Rightly or 
wrongly, we let Laos go because everything, 
including the apathy of the people, seemed 
against us; and we could let it go without 
abandoning all Asia. In Europe, the divid- 
ing line was long since clearly drawn, and 
Berlin is the outpost. Our determination to 
defend Berlin represents nothing more nor 
less than our determination to defend West- 
ern Europe and America. 

With that resolve, we can meet Khru- 
shchev’s provocations, whatever they may be. 
And if he should throw at us the ultimate 
provocation of war, then we must face that 
in the realization only surrender could have 
averted it. The worst thing that could hap- 
pen to America is not war but the despair- 
ing notion that nothing is worth fighting 
for. The firmer we are, the less chance of 
war, 
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Fundamentally, Berlin is Khrushchev's 
problem, not ours. Let him push and prod, 
nibble and seek to negotiate us out; we need 
only stand fast. It is not up to us to offer 
new arrangements to accommodate his 
greed; it is up to him to begin acting 
civilized. 

If he ever should, then it might be pos- 
sible to make a safe and more peaceful 
settlement of the status of Berlin. But if 
he persists in belligerence, our first duty is 
to make clear there is no third way out of 
our commitment to freedom. 





Roger Freeman Discusses the Problems of 
Intergovernmental Tax Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier in this Congress I placed in the 
RECORD a speech by Mr. Roger Freeman, 
research director of the Institute for 
Studies in Federalism of Claremont 
Men’s College, Calif. It appeared on 
pages A445-7 of the January 24 issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. In it Mr. 
Freeman discussed a matter which is of 
great importance to the Congress, that 
of the preservation of revenue sources 
for all levels of government in our coun- 
try. Mr. Freeman recently spoke about 
this same matter at the 55th Annual 
Conference on Municipal Finance in 
Seattle, Wash. Because of the impor- 
tance of this subject, the allocation of 
revenue sources among the governmen- 
tal units of the country, I would like to 
insert Mr. Freeman’s Seattle speech in 
the REcorp at this point: 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL TAX RELATIONS 
(By Roger A. Freeman) 


Intergovernmental tax questions arise 
from the basic problem, how 1 National 
Government, 50 State governments, and close 
to 100,000 local governments can simultane- 
ously draw their support from the same 
pockets without unduly interfering with 
each other nor overburdening the source 
from which all these funds have to come, 
the American taxpayer. We all realize that 
some complexity and conflict are part of 
the price we have to pay for maintaining a 
Federal system of government. Freedom, a 
keen observer recently remarked, comes at 2 
price, not a profit. The hundred-billion- 
dollar question is: How can we maintain 
local autonomy at the least penalty? 

Intergovernmental tax problems have at- 
tracted increasing attention and been the 
subject of numerous studies over the past 
quarter century. Among the most notable 
efforts were: a Tax Policy League Symposium 
in 1937, a Treasury Committee in 1943, a 
Hoover Commission Task Force in 1948, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
in 1953-55, a Tax Institute Symposium in 
1953, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee in 1957-59, the Charlottesville Con- 
ference of the National Bureau for Economic 
Research in -1959, and the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
which has been at work since 1959. 

These and similar committees have given 
us some learned reports, but their recom- 
mendations have resulted in little action, 
and their practical accomplishments, on the 
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whole, have been negligible. Some of the 
proposals proved unacceptable on one side 
of the political fence or the other. The 
more worldwise groups concluded, as com- 
mittees charged with solving controversial 
questions of public policy often do, that the 
current state of affairs expresses the politi- 
cal balance of power, that nothing can be 
done about the major issues, and that a 
pragmatic approach might be more promis- 
ing, a process of nibbling at major problems 
in a minor way. 

The most ambitious effort to find a grand 
solution was the study of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. When first 
created, it was hailed, in some quarters, as 
the second coming of the Constitutional 
Convention. When the report had been ren- 
dered, it was obvious that the world would 
little note nor long remember what was said 
here. The Nation’s lawmakers and press 
ignored the report, as did the public at large. 
Viewing the high hopes of its sponsors and 
the conscientious labors of its members and 
staff, it is sad to report that in its sophisti- 
cated attempt to understand everything, the 
Commission had helped to solve nothing. 

On reading the report, one cannot help 
feeling like the man who searched for a one- 
armed lawyer because his own counsel’s re- 
ply to every question for advice was, “on 
one hand * * * but on the other hand.” 
Few informed observers would contend that 
the problem of intergovernmental tax rela- 
tions has moved much closer to a solution 
over the past 20 or 30 years, save timewise 
or possibly in regard to details of adminis- 
trative procedure. The big policy problems 
are more critical today than ever. 

Nor is it likely that an approach to inter- 
governmental relations from the tax side will 
make much headway as long as the contro- 
versy over the underlying philosophical issues 
remains in balance. Taxes, after all, are 
merely the technical instrument of carrying 
out a conviction of what government is or 
ought to be and ought to do. The ideologi- 
cal chasm is between those who hold that 
there ought to be more government and 
those who want less, between those who hold 
that this day and age call for greater empha- 
sis on national purpose and unity of action 
and those who demand more local self-de- 
termination and home rule. The former 
propose greater concentration of fiscal 
powers, the latter decentralization. 

The lack of action on the findings of most 
committees does not mean that problems 
of taxation and intergovernmental relations 
should not be studied on their own merits. 
They most certainly should. But in trying 
to find means of lessening friction, bridging 
gaps, and solving budget headaches, we 
should always keep in mind what the long- 
range cumulative effect of the particular 
proposal will be in advancing desirable ends: 
more government or less, more concentra- 
tion of power or less, more redistribution of 
income or less. That, rather than merely the 
disposition of an annoyance or inconvenience, 
is the basis on which we should evaluate 
possible solutions. That is the basis on 
which the powers that be are likely to de- 
cide whether to favor or oppose the recom- 
mendations. 

The most widely discussed major inter- 
governmental tax problems may be grouped 
under five headings: 

1. HOW BIG A PIE FOR GOVERNMENT? 


With several levels of government having 
the power to impose taxes without regard 
to each other, is there not a danger that 
the combined total could become too heavy 
a burden for the taxpayers to bear? Alterna- 
tively, could not the competition between 
governments result in too little of the Na- 
tion’s product being devoted to public serv- 
ices, as some authors recently suggested? 

2. HOW TO SLICE THE PIE? 


Is one level of government getting to big 
a slice of the pie and the others too little? 
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Is the present allocation—two-thirds of the 
tax dollar for the National Government, one- 
sixth for the States, and one-sixth for the 
localities—just about right, or should it be 
altered, and if so in which direction? 
3. WHO GETS THE FILLING, AND WHO THE 
CRUST? 


Shall each level of government be assigned 
a type of tax for its exclusive use, and if so, 
which? Or, shall all levels use the identical 
taxes and thus overlap each other’s levies? 
Could there be joint collection or sharing 
of proceeds? 

4. HOW CAN WE MINIMIZE JURISDICTIONAL 

CONFLICTS? 


What type of income, transaction, or prop- 
erty can be taxed, by whom and where? Can 
reasonable arrangements be made among 
States to avoid levying taxes on more than 
100 percent of the tax base, or leaving part 
of the base untaxed? 

5. HOW FAR DOES MUTUAL IMMUNITY EXTEND? 


Shall all types of governmental property 
and transactions enjoy immunity? Should 
there be compensatory payments for burdens 
imposed by one government upon another? 
Should the umbrella of governmental im- 
munity protect contractors, agents, security 
holders? 

Let us consider these questions one by 
one. 

1. HOW BIG A PIE FOR GOVERNMENT? 


Government has shown a consistent ten- 
dency to grow faster than the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Public revenues totaled less than 
10 percent of the national income in the 
early part of the 20th century, climbed to 
15 percent in the 1920’s, exceeded 20 percent 
in the 1930’s, jumped to 37 percent during 
World War II, dropped back to 29 percent 
in 1950, and have, in recent years, ranged 
between 35 and 36 percent. In fiscal year 
1959, governmental revenues equaled 35 per- 
cent, expenditures 38 percent, of the na- 
tional income. Viewing the steady long- 
range trend, and the cumulative political 
strength of the myriad of interest groups 
which press for more and better public serv- 
ices and facilities of one kind or another, it 
takes no unusual gift of prophecy to foresee 
a size of government by 1970 that will be 
close to 40 percent of the national income, 
or possibly more. 

Hot and cold wars are only part of the 
cause of skyrocketing government costs. 
War-connected outlays have been practically 
stable over the past 8 years while civilian 
expenditures more than doubled. This 
trend may well continue, regardless of in- 
tergovernmental tax arrangements. 

It is likely that the great diversification of 
our tax structure enables government to 
collect more in taxes than a simple system 
would. But can it be said with any degree 
of certainty that taxes would now be high- 
er—or lower—if all taxing powers were 
vested in the National Government instead 
of being shared with State and local govern- 
ments? Can it then be predicted that the 
combined tax burden will be higher 10 
years hence—or lower—because of the 
multiplicity of taxing authorities? 

There is evidence that governments are 
cognizant of each other’s taxes and consider 
them in their own fiscal action. Legally 
independent though national and State gov- 
ernments are of each other taxwise, they do 
use some mutual restraint and coordination. 
This was true during World War II and was 
confirmed in the postwar period. States and 
localities would raise their taxes more steep- 
ly if, as Harold M. Groves succinctly put it, 
“The Federal Government did not descend 
annually upon their taxpayers like a ton of 
bricks.” Conversely, Federal taxes would 
probably be higher now if States and local- 
ities had not raised theirs so rapidly in the 
postwar years. 

It appears then that the size of the tax 
burden may not as directly depend on inter- 
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governmental tax questions as is sometimes 
assumed. Interaction between governments 
suggests that the rate of tax growth is largely 
caused by pressure for increased spending and 
not by plural taxing powers. 


2. HOW TO SLICE THE PIE? 


Many or most public officials feel that their 
particular government is not getting enough 
money to do the things it ought to be doing. 
They suspect that some other government is 
getting more than its fair share. ; 

At the turn of the century, and still 30 
years later, local governments collected more 
taxes than National and State governments 
combined. Today they get only 25 cents of 
the total revenue dollar, of which they col- 
lect 18.5 cents and receive 6.5 cents in inter- 
governmental aid. State and local govern- 
ments combined used to gather and spend 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
public revenue. In 1940 they still accounted 
for over three-fifths. Today, their share 
barely exceeds one-third. 

It would be easy to conclude—and some 
observers do—that we have experience a long- 
range trend of gradual fiscal centralization in 
the National Government. States and local- 
ities, it has been said, lack of adequate powers 
and sources of taxation, and their revenues 
grow more slowly than the national income, 
while Federal revenues soar ahead. 

The historical record does not bear this 
out. During shooting wars—World Wars I 
and II and the Korean confict—Federal rev- 
enues skyrocketed, outdistancing national 
income and State-local revenues. But in 
peacetime—between the two wars and since 
World War II—State and local collections 
climbed much faster than either national 
income or Federal revenues. This happened 
between 1944 and 1959: 

Percent 
National income increased__.......--- 118 
Federal Government revenues increased. 68 
State government revenues (from their 


own sources) increased_........._--- 241 
Local government revenues (from their 
own sources) increased_..........---- 270 


No government finance expert 15 or 20 
years ago expected this to happen, and many 
still seem to be unaware of it. The fact is 
that there has been no process of tax cen- 
tralization in the National Government, ex- 
cept during war time. The State and local 
share of the public revenue dollar grew be- 
tween the two wars, and has, since 1944, 
climbed from 21 cents to 36 cents. If this 
trend were to continue, the tax dollar might 
be evenly split between national and State- 
local governments, sometimes in the 1970's. 

Would such a shift be desirable? Most of 
those who favor local autonomy so hold. 
But those who feel a need to strengthen the 
National Government disagree. Moreover, 
they assert that such a shift is impossible 
because the Federal Government has pre- 
empted the most lucrative sources of rev- 
enue and left States and localities with less 
productive types of taxes. Without a major 
rearrangement of tax sources, which is un- 
likely to take place, they believe that the 
relative fiscal role of States and localities is 
bound to decline. 

Whether a greater share of the tax dollar 
for States and localities is desirable is a 
question of preference for centralized or 
decentralized governmental powers. Wheth- 
er it is possible will be explored in the next 
section. 

3, WHO GETS THE FILLING, AND WHO THE CRUST? 


There is no more appealing idea in the field 
of intergovernmental tax relations than that 
of a clean separation of sources, with each 
government being assigned certain taxes for 
its exclusive use. This has been tried time 
and again—but it never lasted. Germany, 
Switzerland, Canada and several other coun- 
tries allocated indirect taxes to the central 
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government, direct taxes to states, cantons 
or provinces. So, incidentally, did for all 
practical purposes the United States for the 
first 120 years of its existence.2 But to public 
officials, as to human beings in general, the 
other fellow’s grass always appears to be 
greener. So, gradually, in the United States 
and in other federal countries, central gov- 
ernments ventured into direct taxes while 
State or local governments adopted a widen- 
ing range of excise and sales taxes. Eventu- 
ally everybody was working both sides of 
almost every street. 

Recommendations and attempts to reduce 
or eliminate tax overlapping have consistent- 
ly failed. Governments are always on the 
prowl for more rather than fewer sources, 
and unwilling to give up what they have. 
The chance for tax separation or even a sig- 
nificant cutback in tax overlapping is slim 
indeed. 

Present tax arrangements in the United 
States appear to be working to the disadvan- 
tage of local governments. Ninety-five per- 
cent of all income tax collections go to the 
Federal Government, 96 percent of all prop- 
erty tax collections to local governments. 
Income taxes, of course, are the big money- 
maker, and total more than all other taxes 
in the country combined. Property taxes 
have long been the whipping boy for popu- 
lar resentment of taxes in general, and are 
reported to be inflexible, stagnant, undesir- 
able This has led to demands that part 
of the Federal abundance, originating in the 
income tax, should be made available to lo- 
calities and states for the financing of essen- 
tial services. 

The suggestion has an undeniable appeal 
but runs up against a few stubborn facts: 
A government can hardly be claimed to en- 
joy fiscal abundance if its income fell short 
of outgo 80 percent of the time over the 
past 30 years, with a resulting vast deficit, 
if its budget is heavily in the red, and its 
prospects for achieving a balance in the vis- 
ible future are dim. The yield of Federal 
income taxes, individual and corporate, now 
barely equals the total of war-connected ex- 
penditures and is not available for the fi- 
nancing of added domestic public services 
or other commitments.‘ Contrary to what 
is widely believed, income tax collections 
have not increased faster than national in- 
come or other taxes, except in war time: 
between 1944 and 1959 national income grew 
118 percent, income tax collections increased 
62 percent, all other tax collections 210 per- 
cent. 

Moreover, the United States is now levy- 
ing the highest income taxes in the world, 
and might be endangering its economic fu- 
ture if it tried to squeeze even larger yields 
from a tax which may be at, or possibly 
beyond, its safe loadbearing capacity" A 
survey of industrial nations shows that those 
which lean heavily on income taxes are grow- 
ing more slowly than those which do not. 

The record shows, however, that the Na- 
tional Government has been consistently in- 
creasing the number and amount of its 
grants-in-aid to States, regardless of its own 
fiscal position,® and State governments have 
been boosting their payments to localities. 
This has been proven popular and politically 
rewarding, and the trend, by all appearances, 
is likely to continue. The question is largely 
by which method the central tax machin- 
ery—national or State—can best be made 
available for the benefit of smaller jurisdic- 
tions. The devices most widely used or dis- 
cussed are tax sharing and joint collection, 
tax credits, and functional grants-in-aid. 


(a) Taz sharing, joint collection, and simi- 
lar devices 

All States now distribute funds to local 

governments for a national total of almost 

$10 bijlion annually. Close to $6 billion goes 
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to the schools, $1.3 billion for welfare in 
States in which public assistance is legally 
a local responsibility, and $1.5 billion for 
roads, mostly as a statutory share of State 
gasoline taxes. Barely $800 million is being 
distributed to counties, cities, towns, etc., 
without strings, and usable at their discre- 
tion. This suggests that school districts have 
been far more effective in making their 
voices heard and influence felt in legislatures 
than cities and counties. 

A majority of the States distributes a small 
share of the proceeds from collections of in- 
come, sales or other taxes to local govern- 
ments, either according to place of origin, 
or by population, area or some other measure. 

A most promising development in the post- 
war period has been the practice of joint 
collection, whereby the State adds a local 
levy to its own sales or excise tax and trans- 
mits the proceeds to counties and cities. 
This method is used very satisfactorily in 
California, Illinois, Mississippi, and a few 
other States, and ought to be employed far 
more broadly than it presently is. There is 
no reason why a similar arrangement in re- 
gard to alcohol, tobacco, and gasoline taxes 
could not be worked out between the Federal 
and State Governments. 

A comparison with other industrial nations 
suggests that sales taxation is the under- 
developed area of taxation in the United 
States. Consumption is lightly taxed in this 
country although the high average income 
level makes this type of taxation more ap- 
propriate. States could finance substantially 
enlarged programs, if they employed the 
sales tax rates which are customary in West- 
ern Europe and Canada. They could then 
also share their revenues more liberally with 
their counties and municipalities. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that the 
Federal Government should channel a 
modest percentage of its income or excise 
tax collections back to the States. Governor 
Mike DiSalle of Ohio recently proposed that 
5 percent of the Federal income tax collec- 
tions be returned to the States." Others have 
asked for the sharing of tobacco or liquor 
taxes. The U.S. House of Representatives 
twice in recent years approved—but later 
rescinded—such plans, once in regard to 1 
percent of income taxes and once in regard 
to 25 percent of cigarette taxes. The Federal 
funds could be distributed either by State 
of origin, in proportion to population, or 
according to an equalizing formula, favor- 
ing low-income areas. 

A share of Federal tax collections could 
also be distributed in the form of uncondi- 
tional fiscal grants (block grants) to States 
and municipalities. Australia and Canada 
have employed such grants for many years, 
and Great Britain in 1959 combined a dozen 
functional grants to local authorities into 
one nonearmarked block grant. 

I have never been able to understand why 
governors and mayors who believe that 
their budget headaches ought to be solved 
by Washington have not been pressing Con- 
gress for such a plan. It would make cen- 
trally collected funds available but leave 
decisions on their use with State and local 
Officials. 

(bv) Tax credits 

The Federal Government now allows a 
credit for State taxes on its unemployment 
taxes and estate taxes. The estate tax credit 
originally permitted an offset up to 80 per- 
cent of the Federal tax but has shrunk to 
about 20 percent, which has caused much 
unhappiness among the States. The Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations earlier this year submitted a plan 
for a modest increase in the Federal estate 
tax credit. 

State and local taxes are a deductible 
item for Federal income tax purposes which 
eases their impact on the taxpayer. The 
average homeowner can offset more than half 
of his real estate tax thanks to the deducti- 
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bility of the tax itself, of the mortgage in- 
terest, and because of the nontaxability of 
the imputed income from his home (return 
on the equity or rent free living). If, as is 
sometimes claimed, the burden of property 
or other State and local taxes is too high, 
then there is no reason why a more liberal 
Federal credit could not be allowed. For 
example. one bill presently before the Sen- 
ate would permit each property owner to 
apply up to $100 of his school real estate 
taxes against his Federal income tax.* 

Numerous bills are pending which would 
permit a tax credit for tuition payments. 
They would enable public (and private) edu- 
cational institutions to raise their fees and 
thus lessen their demands on State and local 
treasuries.” 

Federal tax sharing with State and iocal 
governments, or more liberal tax credits for 
State and local taxes have been objected to 
because of the cost of such plans to the U.S. 
Treasury. It is, however, significant to note 
that most of those who voice this argument 
find little fault with rapid expansion of func- 
tional grants-in-aid. This suggests that the 
opposition is not directed at the cost of the 
plans but at the fact that the spending of 
the funds would be directed by State and 
local officials rather than the National Gov- 
ernment. 

(c) Functional grants-in-aid 


Functional or programatic grants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government to States and 
localities were insignificant prior to 1930, 
rose to about 1 billion a year during the 
Great Depression, and jumped to 8 billion 
in the postwar period. Their amount tri- 
pled in each of the last two decades and 
shows all signs of continuing its meteoric 
rise. 

About a hundred State and local activities 
are now federally aided and proposals to add 
many more are being considered by Con- 
gress. Each of these programs has its own 
set of Federal requirements and standards, 
and a bureaucracy to supervise and enforce 
their rules. It is apparent that a continua- 
tion of this trend will within a measurable 
time subject virtually all State and local ac- 
tivities to Federal control, and turn States, 
counties, and cities into local subdivisions 
of Federal administrative departments. Ex- 
periences in such programs as urban re- 
newal, public assistance, roads, and many 
others suggest that further expansion of 
functional grants would mean a virtual end 
to local decision-making powers and home 
rule. 

Here then is a clear antithesis between 
two opposing forces: Those who believe that 
national programs of public service must be 
provided throughout the country, and that 
the necessary uniformity can best be as- 
sured through national direction, favor pro- 
gramatic grants as the most direct means to 
achieve the desired ends. Those who are 
dedicated to the preservation of local self- 
government prefer fiscal coordination, to the 
extent necessary, through means other than 
earmarked and controlled grants-in-aid. 

Robert M. Hutchins, in a discussion in the 
summer of 1960, referred to the two faces of 
federalism: one that believes in a system of 
checks and balances and pluralism in gov- 
ernment, and another which sets greater 
priority on national unity of action.” There 
may be doubt whether the latter can prop- 
erly be called federalism, but Mr. Hutchins 
was certainly correct in saying that though 
the first has dominated our way of talking, 
the second better described our way of 
acting. 

4. HOW CAN WE MINIMIZE JURISDICTIONAL 
CONFLICTS? 


States exercise tax jurisdiction over per- 
sons, income, property and transactions 
within their borders. Unfortunately though 
the laws of several States defining location or 
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tax situs are often unclear or in direct con- 
fiict with each other, Litigation has settled 
some questions, but still leaves many others 
in doubt, and does not seem a desirable 
method of resolving conflicts of public policy. 
Only modest progress toward greater uni- 
formity in definitions has been made, and 
few States have concluded reciprocity agree- 
ments. 

Many States now use a three-part formula 
of property, payroll, and sales to allocate 
business (corporate) income. But views 
differ on whether, for example, a sale should 
be allocated to the State of origin or desti- 
nation, whether rented property should be 
counted equally with owned property, etc. 
It is understandable that a manufacturing 
State may view the location of a sale dif- 
ferently from an agricultural State, or that 
a popular retirement State may have a dif- 
ferent concept of domicile than an indus- 
trial State. These conflicts sometimes work 
serious injustices in taxing more than 100 
percent of a sale, income or estate in sev- 
eral States. Attempts to draft a universally 
acceptable comprehensive tax allocation 
formula have so far been unsuccessful, and 
there is a possibility that unless the States 
ean soon arrive at a fair agreement among 
themselves, the Federal Government may 
enter the scene as an umpire. 

State and local taxation of interstate com- 
merce resulted in much litigation which, so 
far, has led to some 300 U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions. The principle is now firmly estab- 
lished that the States may subject interstate 
commerce to nondiscriminatory taxation. 
In the Court’s words: 

“It is settled by decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court that a tax on net income from 
interstate commerce, as distinguished from 
a tax on the privilege of engaging in inter- 
state commerce does not conflict with the 
commerce clause.” But many issues in this 
area remain controversial. : 

The U.S. Supreme Court permitted, in 1959, 
a State to tax companies exclusively engaged 
in interstate business which have no tax 
situs in the State. In 1960 it upheld a 
State’s power to enforce a use tax upon a 
corporation which had no plant, office or 
employee in that State.” 

The Oourt recognized in its decision that 
this rule could subject multistate operations 
to. multiple taxation of their tax base and, 
in effect, invited congressional guidance. An 
intense public controversy ensued, and Con- 
gress temporarily prohibited States from tax- 
ing companies whose only business in the 
State is solicitation of orders, pending a 
study of the subject by the Senate Finance 
and House Judiciary Committees. The study 
is now underway. The restriction does not 
affect the long-established rule that an out- 
of-State company which maintains a busi- 
ness operation in a State is taxable by that 
State on a proportionate share of its inter- 
state business. 

The overlapping tax powers of local gov- 
ernments have also led to some conflicts. 
One of the most frequent complaints of lo- 
calities is directed against State constitu- 
tional or statutory restrictions of their tax 
rates or bonding capacity. The restrictions 
usually can be traced to the fact that coun- 
ties, cities, school districts, and sometimes 
several other special districts or authorities, 
impose additive taxes upon the same base, 
property. The rise of cumulative levies 
caused taxpayer complaints and led to popu- 
lar movements which succeeded in limiting 
the rate-setting powers of the several local 
governments. These restrictions sometimes 
unduly restrict the fiscal powers of local gov- 
ernments. But the amazing growth of local 
taxes in the postwar period does not suggest 
that the limitations have been overly tight 
or inflexible. Most localities still could 
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double or triple their tax and debt limits 
without a change in law by assessing prop- 
erty at actual and legally prescribed values 
rather than fractions thereof. 

Some easing of limits has taken place in 
recent years, particularly in regard to 
schools, but it is not very likely that rate 
limits will be abandoned altogether as long 
as several mutually independent authorities 
may draw on the same tax base. A consoli- 


dation of local governments on an area ba- ° 


sis—similar, for example, to the Virginia 
system—does not seem to be in the cards, 
and tax and debt restrictions will probably 
continue to aggravate budget headaches of 
local officials. 


5. HOW FAR DOES MUTUAL GOVERNMENTAL 
IMMUNITY EXTEND? 


The extent of governmental tax immunity 
has been the subject of much learned dis- 
cussion and lengthy litigation ever since the 
U.S. Supreme Court first pronounced the 
doctrine in the famous case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland (1819) in which Chief Justice 
Marshall made his oft-cited statement that 
“the power to tax involves the power to de- 
stroy.” The general trend of decisions has 
fluctuated but, in recent decades, seems to 
have favored limitations of immunity, at 
least in certain areas. We surely have come 
a long way from the days when Federal and 
State Governments could not tax the sala- 
ries of each other’s employees (1870 to 1938) 
until now when they withhold each other’s 
taxes from their wage payments. 


The Federal Government now taxes cer- 
tain activities of States and localities which 
it regards to be proprietary rather than gov- 
ernmental.. Several decisions of the US. 
Supreme Court have not drawn clear enough 
a line between taxable and nontaxable ac- 
tivities and the view of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and of some governments still 
vary in regard to certain operations. Fed- 
eral taxation of State and local proprietary 
activities has remained a one-sided affair. 
Congress has not permitted States, except in 
a few isolated instances, to tax Federal activi- 
ties of a proprietary character. 

The vast expansion of Federal activities 
over the past quarter century has multiplied 
U.S. property holdings whose value is now 
estimated at more than $250 billion. The 
operations upon these properties have sad- 
died many communities with costly service 
responsibilities without an opportunity to 
obtain proportionate tax income. Only a few 
agencies such as TVA and housing authorities 
make modest contributions in lieu of taxes, 
and most Federal property still gets a free 
ride, despite bipartisan attempts to establish 
a program of payments in lieu of taxes. A 
very moderate bill of this type (S.910) which 
would have provided for payments on in- 
dustrial and commercial property which the 
Government acquired subsequent to June 
30, 1950, passed the Senate on May 11, 1960, 
but was not acted upon by the House. 
Only the schools have so far succeeded in 
securing substantial payments, now totalling 
over $250 million annually, in Federally af- 
fected areas. Representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense and of other Federal 
agencies have been able to defeat attempts to 
provide payments in lieu to other types of 
government. States, counties, and cities 
will have to organize more effectively and 
exert greater pressure upon Congress if they 
are to obtain fair treatment. 

States and localities have made progress 
in their attempts to tax contractors of the 
Federal Government. The Buck Act of 1940 
and the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Dravo (1987) and King and Boozer (1941) 
cases facilitated taxation of private persons 
even where the economic incidence of the 
taxes comes to rest upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, Defense Department 
lawyers have been quite ingenious in in- 
venting methods of helping contractors to 
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escape from State and local taxation. They 
used the devise of appointing them agents 
of the U.S. Government, and the Supreme 
Court in the Kern-Limerick case (1954) up- 
held the immunity of such instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government. A bill rectify- 
ing the situation (S. 6, 85th Cong.) was 
passed by the Senate but not acted upon by 
the House. 

The Michigan Legislature in 1953 decided 
to tax private businesses which use tax ex- 
empt Federal property, according to the 
value of such property. The U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld this tax in the Borg-Warner 
case (1958). This decision opens substan- 
tial tax possibilities for localities if the 
States will take the necessary legislative 
action. 

The great volume of litigation and remain- 
ing uncertainty on the extent and method by 
which States and localities may tax income, 
property, or transactions which are in some 
way related to the Federal Government dem- 
onstrate the need for clarifying legislation. 
It appears inexcusably wasteful to continue 
the existing confusion, to invite more court 
action, and almost to encourage the use of 
subterfuge in this battle of wits between the 
officials of State and local governments and 
of the Department of Defense. The under- 
lying policy issues ought to be settled by 
negotiation and agreement among the several 
levels of government concerned, through a 
statute or constitutional amendment. 

Fderal and State-local governments do not 
tax the interest on each other’s securities. 
This mutual exemption is generally regarded 
as a consequence of the constitutional doc- 
trine of governmental tax immunity. Some 
observers question the doctrine and have ex- 
pressed doubt that the Court would uphold 
the exemption if it were brought to a tést. 
No such case has yet been litigated, because 
no government has attempted to tax the in- 
terest on another’s bonds. But a case may 
sooner or later arise. The U.S. Treasury’s in- 
terpretation of the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959, while not attempt- 
ing to tax the interest directly, tries to nibble 
at the exemption in an oblique way. 

Proposals to subject interest on State and 
local bonds to the Federal income tax have 
been submitted for some 40 years, but so far 
always been defeated by the solid opposition 
of State and local officials. Such recom- 
mendations have become more numerous in 
recent years and now emanate from high 
places. They usually stress the Treasury’s 
revenue loss resulting from the exemption. 
Obviously, removal of the exemption would 
also weaken the marketability of the bonds, 
boost interest rates, and substantially raise 
the cost of future borrowing of State and 
local governments. 

It is significant that most of the propo- 
nents of plans to tax interest on State and 
local bonds also favor substantially expanded 
grants-in-aid to States. Grants-in-aid for 
public work -construction or other services 
could offset the States’ higher borrowing 
costs and might leave States and the Fed- 
eral Treasury in the same financial condition 
after as before. This suggests that the driv- 
ing force behind the plans is not a concern 
for the Federal budget. They would weaken 
the ability of States and localities to finance 
their own activities, and make them more 
dependent upon grants from the Federal 
Government. The critical change would 
thus not be financial but a shift in the de- 
cisionmaking powers from the State-local to 
the Federal level. The desirability of such 
a shift is the criterion upon which positions 
on this issue are usually taken aside, of 
course, from the constitutional question. 

Proposals have been made, e.g., in the 
President’s Economic Report for 1956, to 
widen the marketability of State and local 
bonds by permitting investment companies 
to pass on to their shareholders the tax ex- 
empt status of interest from municipal se- 
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curities. Bills to that effect have been in- 
troduced in every Congress but made little 
headway. 

The growing practice of certain munici- 
palities to issue tax-exempt bonds for the 
promotion of industrial expansion, and thus 
to lure industries from other locations has, 
understandably, caused resentment in the 
affected areas. Attempts are now underway 
to disallow as a business expense deduction 
the rent on plants built from the proceeds 
of tax-exempt securities, and thus to prevent 
such competition which is widely regarded 
to be unfair. 

CONCLUSION 


The crucial policy issues of intergovern- 
mental tax relations turn on the choice be- 
tween two propositions expressing antitheti- 
cal governmental philosophies: 

(a) It is desirable that the basic decisions 
on the nature, scope, and standards of major 
governmental services be made at the na- 
tional level so as to assure the availability 
and uniformity of vital services throughout 
the country. To leave those decisions to the 
vagaries of local politics would defeat na- 
tional unity and imperil the national welfare. 

(b) It is desirable that decisions on the 
nature, scope, and standards of public serv- 
ices be made by the residents of the several 
States and communities who are to receive 
those services and pay for them; and by the 
governments closest to them. To shift those 
decisions increasingly to the national level 
would gradually destroy local self-determina- 
tion and jeopardize the survival of demo- 
cratic institutions in the country. 

The adherents of proposition (a) tend to 
favor increased use of more and expanded 
Federal grants-in-aid to States and localities 
for an ever-growing range of activities, and, 
if necessary, higher Federal taxes to finance 
the grants. They do not lean toward growth 
in State and local taxation. 

The adherents of proposition (b) tend to 
favor restraint, and, if possible, cutbacks in 
Federal taxes, further, expansion of State and 
local taxation, if necessary. Some of the 
methods to strengthen State and local self- 
financing are: 

(a) Increased use of consumption taxes 
and services charges in cooperation between 
State and local governments (tax sharing). 

(b) Reform of property tax assessments 
under the guidance—and if necessary by 
direct action—of State governments, with 
tax levying powers reserved to local govern- 
ments. 

(c) As an alternative to Federal tax cuts, 
a sharing of Federal tax collections with the 
States and localities or a system of credits on 
the Federal income tax for State and local 
taxes might be considered. Programatic 
grants-in-aid to States and localities might 
be replaced by tax sharing, unconditional 
(fiscal) grants, or tax credits. 

(d) The Federal Government should make 
adequate payments in lieu of taxes to com- 
munities in which it holds substantial prop- 
erty. 

Action on which both sides may agree— 
although they may differ on details—lies 
more in the administrative than policy area. 
It includes: 

(a) Administrative coordination of two or 
three levels of government in the collection 
of taxes on identical subjects such as sales 
taxes and excises on alcohol, tobacco, and 
gasoline. 

(b) Administrative cooperation among 
governments by exchange of information on 
tax returns, audits, and enforcement. 

(c) Agreement on uniform definitions 
could facilitate taxpayer compliance and the 
administrative burden. 

(d) Legislative clarification of questions 
on tax jurisdiction and governmental im- 
munities could sharply reduce the volume of 
litigation. (The involved policy issues may 
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not be easy to resolve. But legislative bodies 
should not, by inaction, shift decisions over 
policy issues to the courts.) 





11959 is the most recent fiscal year for 
which National-State-local finance statistics 
are available at this time. 

2 The Constitution (art. I sec. 9) made the 
use of direct taxes by the Federal Govern- 
ment impracticable prior to the passage of 
the 16th amendment. Until World War I, 
the bulk of Federal revenues came from cus- 
toms duties and excises. 

?The record shows, however, that the 
property taxes grew faster than other taxes 
except in time of war or depression. Since 
1944 the collections from property taxes have 
increased 225 percent, from all other taxes 
combined 90 percent. The reason: national 
wealth has been growing twice as fast as na- 
tional income. Prospects are for a con- 
tinued expansion in the property tax base— 
private construction totaling almost half a 
trillion dollars during the 1960's, and vast 
areas of land being converted to higher type 
use. Thus property tax yields may keep 
rising at a fast pace and give local govern- 
ments a productive source of income. 

‘It should be remembered that income 
taxes were raised to their high levels for de- 
fense purposes during World War II. With- 
out the existence of a shooting war and a 
war mentality, they could not have been 
boosted to such levels. 

5Those who believe that government 
ought to go much farther than it has in 
redistributing income, however, favor even 
heavier income taxation and deny that this 
would result in economic harm. 

* National grants to States and localities, 
totaled $30.2 billion between 1950 and 1959, 
simultaneous U.S. budgets deficit $32.4 
billion. 

TA similar bill was introduced by the late 
Senator Neuberger, and significantly num- 
bered S. 1776 (86th Cong.). 

8S. 991 by Senator GOLDWATER. 

*S. 792 by Senator KEATING would allow a 
credit up to $300 for tuition payments. 

10 Robert M. Hutchins, “Two Faces of Fed- 
eralism,” Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, Santa Barbara, 1961. 

11 West Publishing Company v. McColgan 
(328 U.S. 823 (1946) ), reaffirmed in Williams 
v. Stockham Valves and Fittings (358 US. 
450 (1959) ). 

12 Northwestern States Portland Cement 
Co. v. Minnesota etc. (358 U.S. 450 (1959)), 
and Scripto, Inc. v. Dale Carson (362 US. 
207 (1960) ). 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of June 
17,1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce AtceR, 5th District, 
Texas) 
JUNE 17, 1961. 

The Dallas Federal Building has become 
the symbol of a challenge which may well 
affect the very foundation of representative 
Government. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee this week turned down the Dallas 
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project on a straight party-line vote with 
16 Democrats voting against the project and 
14 Republicans favoring approval. The ques- 
tion which the Congress must now decide 
is—can a Federal project be denied to a dis- 
trict for political reasons, or should it be 
decided upon its merits, whether or not 
it will best serve the people at the least cost 
to the taxpayers? Following the vote of the 
Public Works Committee, I addressed a let- 
ter to every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in which I pointed out that the 
issue involved could affect any Member of 
Congress who may come under the disfavor 
of the House-Senate leadership. After 7 
years, in which I have tried every reasonable 
means within the procedures of the House 
of Representatives to have this matter set- 
tled upon its merits, the action of the com- 
mittee this week forces me to reluctantly 
agree with those who have claimed from the 
beginning that the Federal Building for 
Dallas would not be approved so long as a 
Republican member represents that dis- 
trict. 


I have defended the leadership of Con- 
gress against those charges because I re- 
fused to admit that any Member of Con- 
gress could be guilty of political coercion or 
attempted bribery of the people of a con- 
gressional district to influence the selec- 
tion of a Representative acceptable to those 
who happen to be in control of Congress. 
Now, as a result of the vote of the members 
of the majority party on the Public Works 
Committee and the long history of discrimi- 
nation against this project, I have no other 
choice than to reach the conclusion that the 
Dallas Federal Building is being held up for 
purposes of political retaliation and in an 
attempt to punish me as the Representative 
of the people of the Fifth District of Texas. 


Perhaps it would be politically wiser for 
me to go along and not make an iss"1e of the 
principle at stake here. It may be that if 
I were to keep quiet the House leadership 
might give the word at some uncertain date 
in the future and the Dallas Federal Building 
would be approved. If I take that course of 
forbearance in the face of intimidation, what 
then confronts any individual Member of 
the House when any action in which the 
man engages brings down upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the leadership? How can we 
truly represent the people of our individual 
districts in a manner in keeping with our 
beliefs if we can be reprimanded or the 
people bribed into electing only representa- 
tives acceptable to certain leaders? 

Because I feel that the very foundation 
of representative government is threatened 
by the political manipulation manifest in 
handling approval for the Dallas Federal 
Building, I see no other course in honestly 
representing the people of Dallas County 
than to face the issue squarely and deter- 
mine once and for all that political reprisal 
and bribery and the tyranny of leadership 
are not to be tolerated in the Congress of 
the United States. 

In a determined effort to bring about fair 
and impartial consideration of the Dallas 
Federal Building with a decision being 
reached on merit alone as to whether the 
project is in the best interest of the people 
of Texas and the Southwest and will save 
money for the taxpayers, I will take the issue 
to the floor of the House during the coming 
week. 

The cost of bureaucracy to the taxpayers 
was clearly demonstrated in the House this 
week by Congressman PHIL WEAVER, of Ne- 
braska, during debate on the Commerce- 
General Government appropriations bill. 
Mr. WEAVER presented examples of some de- 
fense contracts in which arbitrary decisions 
were made to pass up the low bidder when it 
was decided the firm making the bid was too 
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big. There is merit in giving favorable con- 
sideration to small business in order to in- 
sure smaller companies a fair distribution of 
Government contracts. However, giving a 
single individual power to declare a bid 
“unresponsive” (a new bureaucratic term) 
has doubled the cost of some projects. 

The greatest moment in the entire 7 years 
I have served in Washington came on Thurs- 
day when a packed Senate gallery (several 
hundred of the spectators from Texas) gave 
unprecedented and prolong applause to JOHN 
Tower as he took the oath of office as Sena- 
tor of the United States from Texas. Many 
Senators, as well as those in the galleries, 
were seen to wipe away a tear as the emotion 
packed scene stirred every patriotic fibre 
of all of us, as Texans, as Americans. We 
were witnessing an historic moment and 
every heart received the message. Our 
prayers, our friendship, our unqualified 
pledge of support goes to the newest US. 
Senator, JoHN Tower. His election will mean 
a better America in the years to come. 

The Ways and Means Committee this week 
approved a bill providing for a (temporary?) 
addition of $13 billion in the debt limitation. 
I joined with Congressman James UttT in 
calling for an honest approach by either 
repealing the debt limit outright or, more 
desirably, of living within the limitation of 
our willingness to tax. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
° 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Many adjectives, nearing the superla- 
tive, have been used this week in com- 
mending our venerable Speaker of the 
House, Sam RAYBURN, and well they 
might be. 

Not by words uttered on the floor of 
the House will memory of the Mr. 
Speaker mark the pages of history—but 
by his deeds. The contributions he has 
made to our Government, and to man- 
kind, not only in this country, but all 
over the world, have earned for him his 
place in history. 

For what he has assisted in giving to 
the people of America, he has set a 
classic example to the rest of the free- 
dom loving world. 

Monday, June 12, marked the day that 
Mr. Speaker bore that position for twice 
as long as any other individual. He has 
been Speaker of the House for 16 years, 
273 days, a fact that has been brought 
out numerous times this week. But it is 
a fact singularly imminent in the char- 
acter of this man. 

His constituents have seen fit to re- 
turn him to the House of Representa- 
tives for 49 years now. And, we of the 
House, repeatedly place our trust in his 
leadership. 

He is elected, in both instances, by a 
free democratic election. This should 
show to our foreign adversaries the 
value we Americans place on true, 
worthwhile leadership. This should 
show them that the ballot awards the 
noble and the strong. 
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But leadership is not a characteristic 
that stands by itself. There must be 
other qualities, many of which have been 
ably pointed out while Mr. Speaker was 
being memoralized this week. But one, 
a vague, elusive one, I believe, has not 
been mentioned. 

We had a famous man from my State 
who had a philosophical insight and a 
gift for turning a phrase. I refer to 
Will Rogers, who said, “I never met a 
man I didn’t like.” 

I believe this, too, is a quality of Sam 
RAYBURN. 





Wisconsin Is Proud of Dr. Arnold Gesell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin’s Ninth Congres- 
sional District can well be proud to have 
given to the world Dr. Arnold Gesell, the 
noted child psychologist whose life work 
was devoted to the mental and physical 
welfare of children. Although he died 
at New Haven, Conn., Dr. Gesell was, at 
his own request, buried at Alma, Wis., 
the town where he was born and where 
he spent his childhood and youth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article written about the many accom- 
plishments of Dr. Gesell by his good 
friend Theodore Buehler, a native of 
Alma. The story appeared in the June 
15 issue of the Buffalo County Journal of 
Alma and the Cochrane-Fountain City 
Recorder of Cochrane, Wis.: 

Dr. ARNOLD GESELL, NOTED CHILD EXPERT, 
BuRIED IN CITY OF BIRTH 


(By Theodore Buehler) 


Dr. Arnold L. Gesell, Alma’s most widely 
known native son, who died at New Haven, 
Conn., Monday, May 29, displayed his deep 
sentiment for the small rural town which 
was the place of his birth, and his childhood 
and youth, by his request that his final rest- 
ing place be in the Alma Cemetery beside 
his parents and others of the family. He was 
granted his wish when the urn containing 
his ashes was interred on the family lot 
Tuesday afternoon. 

On this occasion, it is most appropriate 
that the people of Alma and Buffalo County 
be told something of his life, his accom- 
plishments for the good of humanity, as 
much as can be told in this limited space. 

Arnold Gesell was born in Alma in 1880, 
son of Gerhard and Christine (Giesen) Ge- 
sell. His father, a Civil.War veteran, for 
many years had a photograph studio, an 
artist at his craft, an outstanding example 
of his work is the fine group photos of Buf- 
falo County pioneers in a large frame in the 
courtroom of the courthouse at Alma. The 
mother, a Fountain City girl, was a school- 
teacher. Arnold attended public school and 
graduated from Alma High School, then a 
3-year course, in 1896. 

He next attended Stevens Point Normal 
School (now teachers college) and grad- 
uated there in 1899. Among other activities 
there, he was editor-in-chief of the college 
paper, the Normal Pointer, and while a stu- 
dent there he participated in oratorical con- 
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tests and placed first in the local, State, and 
interstate contests. Soon after graduation 
he was appointed to teach in the Stevens 
Point High School, and for 2 years taught 
history, German, and other subjects. 

The next 2 years he attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, graduating with the 
class of ’03, after which he accepted the 
position of principal of the Chippewa Falls 
High School, which he held for 1 year, and 
then attended Clark University at Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he received his doctorate 
in psychology in 1906. 

After this he spent short periods as 
counsellor in a boys’ camp, as elementary 
school teacher and settlement worker (East 
Side House) in New York, and as instructor 
in psychology at the State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis. 

Then came an important change in his 
career—a call to Los Angeles State Normal 
School as professor of psychology. It was 
there, in California, that he met and mar- 
ried Beatrice Chandler, a member of the Los 
Angeles Normal School faculty, in collabora- 
tion with whom he later wrote their book 
“The Normal Child and Primary Education.” 

During his term at Los Angeles, in the 
summer of 1909, he visited a psychological 
clinic at Philadelphia. To quote his own 
words, from an autobiography he submitted 
for publication in “A History of Psychology 
in Autobiography—vVol. IV,” published by 
Clark University Press, he says of his visit to 
this clinic, “I was greatly impressed by the 
informality and sincerity of the work at 
Vineland, both in its scientific and humani- 
tarian aspects. This marked the beginning 
of my lifelong interest in backward and de- 
fective children. I wished in some way to 
make a thoroughgoing study of the devel- 
opment stages of childhood. But with all 
my training I lacked a realistic familiarity 
with the physical basis and physiological 
processes of life and growth. To make good 
this deficit I would have to study medicine.” 
Five years later, in 1915, he received his 
medical degree from the school of medicine 
at Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

In 1911 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Yale. Under a part- 
time arrangement he was able to carry on a 
full program of medical study in combina- 
tion with teaching courses in the graduate 
school at Yale. His proposed plans for a 
psychoclinic for children met with favor, 
a room and equipment were made available, 
and this, in 1911, was the beginning of the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development, with Dr. 
Gesell as its director from its beginning un- 
til his retirement in 1948. 

While head of the Yale Clinic, Dr, Gesell 
directed systematic studies of mental growth 
that led to a system which is used to define 
the growth potentialities of infants and pre- 
school children. The methods he developed 
are used by doctors, adoption agencies and 
others, concerned with child guidance work. 


His life work was devoted to the mental 
and physical welfare of children, and 
through them, all humanity. His efforts 
were not limited to work in the classroom 
and clinic, for he engaged in much field work. 
After attainment of his medical degree he 
accepted a post as school psychologist for 
the State Board of Education of Connecticut. 
To quote again from his autobiography, 
“This position, the first of its kind, I believe, 
under State auspices, involved interesting 
duties. I traveled from one rural school to 
another, often by horse and buggy, to iden- 
tify handicapped pupils and to set into oper- 
ation individualized programs in their be- 
half.” In 1919 he was appointed by the 
Governor to the Connecticut Commission on 
Child Welfare. He undertook a mental sur- 
vey of the elementary schools of New Haven. 

After his retirement from the Yale Clinic, 
Dr. Gesell founded, in 1950, the Gesell In- 
stitute of Child Development, to continue 
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a program of development research in close 
association with clinical and guidance serv- 
ices in New Haven, and thus had kept up his 
life work for human welfare. He was &@ 
fellow the the American Academy of Pediat- 
rics and of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, American Academy for Cerebral 
Palsy, and National Academy of Sciences. 

At the University of Wisconsin commence- 
ment exercises in 1953, Dr. Gesell received 
an honorary doctor of science degree. The 
writer of this inadequate tribute had a per- 
sonal invitation from Dr. Gesell, and I and 
my daughter Julia, now Mrs. Arnold Brad- 
burd, Chicago, had the honor to be present 
as his guests at the ceremony. 

The author of about 30 books, widely used 
in schools, institutions, and homes, he also 
published the results of his studies and re- 
search work by means of lectures, motion 
pictures, radio, and a newspaper column. 

As a recent gesture of his sentiment for 
Buffalo County and Alma, in response to an 
inquiry as to how the Buffalo County State 
Teachers College might obtain a copy of one 
of his books, he had a full set of his works 
forwarded to the college, with his compli- 
ments. 

A personal item of local interest—when 
Arnold was attending high school at Alma, 
he was befriended by Edwin F. Ganz, then 
publisher of the Buffalo County Journal, 
and received some experience in the printing 
office. 

The life of a truly noble character has 
come to a close, but the immeasurable bene- 
fit he has brought to humanity will endure. 

He is survived by his wife, and a son, 
Gerhard, prominent Washington, D.C., at- 
torney; a daughter, Katherine, Mrs. Joseph 
Walden, Larchmont, N.Y.; a sister, Bertha, 
Mrs. George C. Mathews, Glencoe, Ill., and 
five grandchildren. A sister, Wilma, Mrs. 
Matt Derge, and two brothers, Gerhard and 
Dr. Robert Gesell, preceded him in death. 

Funeral services were held at New Haven, 
but interment took place in the Alma Ceme- 
tery. Gerhard Gesell, Washington, D.C., son 
of Dr. Gesell, arrived Tuesday, and that 
afternoon a brief but very appropriate serv- 
ice was conducted at the graveside by 
Rev. Gene Krueger of the United Church of 
Christ, in the presence of a group of friends, 
including Louis Giesen, cousin of Dr. Gesell, 
and Mrs. Giesen, Fountain City. 





Federal Aid to Education Would Create 
Teacher’s Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, this House 
will soon be debating the merits of the 
general education bill, and the advisabil- 
ity of providing Federal funds for the 
payment of part of teacher’s salaries. I 
recently received a letter from an ex- 
perienced State representative from Min- 
nesota, Leonard R. Dickinson, of 
Bemidji, Minn. I think my fellow Mem- 
bers would find it of value to read his 
comment on Federal financing of 
teacher’s salaries: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1961. 
Hon. ALBert H. Quiz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear A: From the reports I presume you 

will have the Federal aid-to-education bill 
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before you very promptly. If I may add my 
2 cents worth, it would be this: that even 
though I do not personally think that the 
Federal aid to education is a sound measure, 
I would like to make one particular observa- 
tion and that is that Federal aid to edu- 
cation should not in any way be tied to 
salaries for, even from the State angle, I 
have observed that tying education bills to 
salaries creates a lobby which goes beyond 
the magnitude of anyone’s thinking. 
Very kindest regards, 
LEONARD R. DICKINSON, 
State Representative. 





Proposed Postal Rate Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the following 
text of a speech which I was scheduled to 
make over WJBK-TV, Detroit, Mich., 
on Sunday, June 18, 1961: 


Text OF Broapcast OvER WJBK-TV, DETROIT, 
MicH., By Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FroM MICHIGAN, JUNE 18, 1961 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen of 
the WJBK-TV audience. I want to talk to 
you today about a problem that concerns 
every American—the U.S. Post Office. For 
over 10 years it has been my privilege to 
represent you, during which time I have 
served on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee which concerns itself 
with postage rates and Federal salaries, 
among other matters. 

For nearly 2 months, the committee has 
been considering another increase in postage 
rates. We have held 6 weeks of hearings 
and are now engaged in executive considera- 
tion of a $741 million rate increase. While 
this bill—the largest ever proposed—was 
sent to the Congress by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, it is really a holdover from the 
previous administration. The proposal 
really stems from former Postmaster General 
Summerfield rather than his able successor, 
J. Edward Day. The Kennedy administra- 
tion inherited this problem and this bill. 
The budget for 1962 had already been pre- 
pared before John F. Kennedy took office, 
and the White House decided to go along 
with the budget request insofar as the Post 
Office is concerned. The bill is not in accord 
with the Democratic Party platform. 

The rate increase bill before our commit- 
tee, known as H.R. 6418, would raise the 
first-class letter rate from 4 to 5 cents an 
ounce, the post card rate from 3 to 4 cents, 
and the airmail rate from 7 to 8 cents, the 
rate on third-class circulars by 40 percent, 
the charge on second-class publications by 
an average of 79 percent, plus certain other 
increases. These are steep boosts indeed, 
and would come very soon after the last rate 
increases imposed in 1958, some of which 
have just recently concluded their course. 

I am opposed to H.R. 6418, in its present 
form, and hope that another large rate in- 
crease can be avoided at this time. The Ken- 
nedy administration has been making 
strenuous efforts to pull the Nation out of 
the Republican recession. I have supported 
such efforts and will continue to doso. But 
I do not believe imposing an added stamp 
tax, just for more revenue, will create any 
new jobs, improve business conditions, or 
contribute to an expanded economy. 
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I have been heartened to learn recently 
of progress made by the current admin- 
istration in the direction of improved serv- 
ice, and at lower cost. Recently Deputy 
Postmaster General H. William Brawley 
made a speech calling for rate increases, but 
he also predicted annual savings in postal 
operating costs of $300 million, if given time 
and authority. There is no bill before our 
committee asking for the authority that the 
Deputy Postmaster General mentioned, but 
I am sure he will have the cooperation of my 
committee and the Congress if he needs leg- 
islation to save such a significant sum as 
$300 million a year. This is more than one- 
third of the annual loss on postal operations. 
With recognized public services of $300 mil- 
lion, this accounts for $600 million of our 
postal deficit. We therefore will not have to 
raise $141 million when $300 million is the 
closer gap between revenues and costs. 

Before we take any action to make addi- 
tional increases in the postage rates, I sin- 
cerely hope that the present postal officials 
will complete their studies of the problem and 
come to us with comprehensive recommen- 
dations. I am sure they will receive every 
consideration. 

Thank you very much. 





You and the Cold War—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the seventh in the fine series en- 
titled ““You and the Cold War,” which is 
currently being published by the Chicago 
Daily News: “- 
You AND THE COLD WaR—UNITED STATES Must 

OPEN PURSE FOR LATINS—LEADERS NEED 

AMERICAN AID TO ACHIEVE SOCIAL REFORMS 


(By Gerry Robichaud) 


Mexico Ciry.—If the United States is going 
to win the Latin American phase of the cold 
war, it must aline itself unmistakably with 
the non-Communist reform element in this 
part of the world. 

And it must be prepared to spend and 
lend huge sums to help reform-minded lead- 
ers bring about the profound social, eco- 
nomic and political changes without which 
much of Latin America may well go the way 
of Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

For all his trouble, Uncle Sam must be 
prepared to accept with equanimity what 
will seem to be ingratitude on the part of 
the recipients of his bounty. He must be 
willing to forego any notion he may still 
have that his money can buy him friends or 
make puppets out of Latin American nations. 

Allies who are easily bought may sell out 
cheaply, too. 

President Kennedy’s “Aliance for Prog- 
ress,” & bished version of the Eisen- 
hower did plan for Latin America, 
must of the basic ingredients for an orderly 
program of economic and social progress 
among our southern neighbors. 

The most important ingredient is Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s insistence that U.S. loans and grants 
be so apportioned as to give priority to those 
countries willing to make certain immediate 
reforms, especially in the fleld of taxation. 

Too many wealthy Latin Americans have 
too long enjoyed a tax immunity that has 
contributed greatly to the backwardness and 
underdevelopment of their countries, 

U.S. taxpayers cannot be expected to pick 
up that tab of the Latin American tax 
dodger. Funds from Washington should 
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only be used to supplement those collected 
in the various nations themselves. 


COULD BE START IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


If Mr. Kennedy means what he says about 
tax reforms, and sticks by it, a small start 
may well be made by most countries toward 
the sort of economic and social democracy 
that is practiced in the United States. 

Much nonsense has been said, and un- 
fortunately believed, to the effect that the 
United States should not tie any strings 
whatever to the aid it renders other coun- 
tries. 

Certainly, we cannot and should not dic- 
tate how every cent is to be spent. We should 
do nothing that would create the impres- 
sion we are trying to run the government of 
the recipient nation. 

But we can insist before giving foreign 
aid that none of it go into projects or un- 
dertakings that would be directly detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United 
States. 

When U.S. aid funds ends up lining the 
pockets of unscrupulous foreign politicians 
and their businessman and labor racketeer 
henchmen, instead of bettering the lot of 
the people as a whole, the best interests of 
the United States are not being served. 

Such instances, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, only contribute to the maintenance of 
the mass poverty, illiteracy, hunger, disease, 
and lack of shelter that have made com- 
munism and Castroism so attractive a pack- 
age to the needy ignorant. 

Our biggest problem in much of Latin 
America is persuading the relatively few 
wealthy feudal families who run so dispro- 
portionate a share of its affairs that the 
lot of the masses must be vastly improved 
if Castro-style revolutions are to be averted. 

To the extent that they are deaf to such 
pleas, they are unwittingly the greatest allies 
of communism and Castroism to be found 
in Latin America—and therefore, again un- 
wittingly, the greatest enemies of the United 
States and the free world. 

This situation is especially prevalent in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, 
. Chile, and Paraguay. 

It is not the case, or is becoming far less 
s0, in such countries as Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. 

ONE WAY TO GET THE RICH TO PAY 


One way to get Latin America’s reluctant 
rich to pay their share of saving themselves 
from communism and Castroism is to require 
them to pay a fair tax. 

The United States must insist, as Mr. 
Kennedy has said we will, that little or no 
aid go to those countries unwilling to under- 
take tax reforms. 

Without such strings on our aid program, 
we would in the end be playing into the 
hands of the very forces that do so much to 
breed communism and Castroism in Latin 
America, and hence to hurt our best in- 
terests. 

It would be better to let one or two more 
countries go down the drain of Castroism 
on their own, than to be foolish enough to 
push them into it with our own hard-earned 
dollars. 

Apart from persuading the feudalists of 
the necessity of trying to protect their long- 
range best interests, we must come to un- 
derstand and make friends with various non- 
Communist reform movements. 

Though some of them are now out of 
power, they are nevertheless a force to be 
reckoned with in the nations where they 
operate. 

The Apra party in Peru in-a case in point. 

So is the Christian Democratic movement 
with its slogan that may be. partially dis- 
tasteful to some Americans—‘Russia, no; 
Yankees, no; Latin America, yes.” 
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The Christian Democrats are a growing 
power in Chile, Venezuela, Peru, and Brazil, 
and the movement is steadily picking up ad- 
herents in most other Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Essentially, the Apristas and the Christian 
Democrats are seeking a social revolution 
not far different from the one that occurred 
in the United States in the thirties. 

But because Latin America is so far be- 
hind the United States in social and eco- 
nomic justice, the Apristas and Christian 
Democrats sound more radical than they are 
in fact. 

They are ardent exponents of immediate 
land reform, of a free labor movement, and 
of state regulation of corporate profits. 


THE KEYSTONE OF AID PLAN 


Ex-President Eisenhower placed his Latin 
American aid plan solidly behind land re- 
form and public housing, and these two 
items help form the Keystone of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s “Alliance for Progress.” 

President Romulo Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela is perhaps the best example of the 
moderate non-Communist left in Latin 
America, and he must get our backing, as 
must President Alberto Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia, a middle-of-the-road reformer. 

While free enterprise will long remain the 
bulwark of democracy in the United States, 
we must recognize that the modified forms 
in which it exists in Latin America perhaps 
suits the Latin American purpose better. 

The problem of Latin America is not one 
but many—varying from country to coun- 
try—and collectively or individually the 
problems are so vast as to almost defy de- 
scription or even comprehension. 

Our task is to demonstrate to our Latin 
American neighbors the truth of an ob- 
servation made more than a century ago by 
a leading Mexican revolutionary, reformer 
and trusted aide of the revered Benito 
Juarez. 

His name was Melchor Ocampo and he was 
a warm friend of the United States. Not long 
before he met his death before a firing squad, 
Ocampo wrote: “A rich and powerful neigh- 
bor is worth more and gives greater advan- 
tage than a desert laid waste by misery and 
desolation.” 

Ocampo is somewhat of a hero to many 
Latin Americans, who nevertheless will not 
admit to the truth of his remark. We now 
have not only an opportunity but an ines- 
capable duty to prove how right he was. 





To Seek Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star of June 15, 1961: 

To Seek VICTORY 

Representative Donatp C. Bruce, of 
Indianapolis, proposes that Congress of- 
ficially recognize the most important fact of 
life in the world today—that the world Com- 
munist movement intends to conquer the 
world. And he proposes that Congress de- 
clare its determination to defeat that move- 
ment. 

He calls for a declaration of “a state of 
hostility.” 
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This is simply an accurate description of 
the condition that exists, and was long ago 
declared on the Communist side. From Len- 
in’s declaration that “As long as capitalism 
and socialism exist, we cannot live in peace,” 
to Khrushchev’s “We will bury you,” the 
Communists have made no bones about their 
hostility toward free political and economic 
systems. They have made no bones about 
their hostility toward the United States in 
particularly. 

This hostility is not just words, it is action. 
Time after time the hand of the Communist 
movement has been found in efforts to sub- 
vert the U.S. Government and the other in- 
stitutions of the American people, and to 
sabotage their endeavors. The Communists 
have repeatedly castigated, insulted, harassed, 
and sought to injure the United States in 
every area of contact. They have used 
guerrilla tactics and open warfare. They 
have stopped at nothing except what involves 
undesirable risks to themselves. 

Official cognizance of the situation is not 
entirely new, either. Various congressional 
and presidential actions have included state- 
ments citing the need to cope with Com- 
munist aggression or subversion. Examples 
are the Smith Act, the Battle Act, the Mu- 
tual Security Act, the Truman doctrine, the 
Eisenhower doctrine, and others. 

But these previous actions, resolutions and 
such have been specific and limited in their 
application. The broad declaration of astate 
of hostility has not been made. This is what 
the resolution proposed by Bruce would do. 

It would also declare that it is the will of 
Congress and the American people to achieve 
victory over the world Communist move- 
ment. That, too, has not been done officially. 
It is more than time to do it. 

The Bruce proposal is for a facing of the 
facts. This country is in a life-and-death 
struggle. Unless we as a nation are deter- 
mined to win, we shall surely lose. It is high 
time to declare the struggle, and to set out 
to win it. 





Ware’s 200th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
speech which I recently made at the 
opening exercises of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the celebration of the establish- 
ment of the town of Ware, in my dis- 
trict, together with the very kind, gen- 
erous and, so far as Iam concerned, quite 
undeserved introductory remarks of my 
good friend, the very able and distin- 
guished selectman of the town of Ware, 
Bernard Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson’s introduction follows: 

Today, as we in Ware are gathered here to 
commemmorate the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War, we are most fortunate to have in 
our midst, a gentleman whose name is fa- 
miliar to us all. A gentleman whose name, 
no doubt, will be recalled by the residents 
of the Third Massachusetts District, prob- 
ably as long as we remember the names of 
Generals Grant and Lee who. were so promi- 
nent 100 years ago. A gentleman who will 


be remembered as the distinguished Con- 
from Massachusetts who has served 


gressman 
his district with dignity in the House of 
Representatives for 18 years. 
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I must admit that most of my affiliations 
with this gentleman have been through cor- 
respondence, with one single exception. Back 
in 1957 during my first year as selectman, I 
was fortunate to meet personally this man 
whom we keep sending back to Washington 
every 2 years to protect our interests and to 
take care of our problems at the national 
level. 

” > 7 * . 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure, that 
I present to my fellow citizens, the guest 
speaker on this occasion, a gentleman who 
is an outstanding Congressman, an outstand- 
ing son of Massachusetts and an outstanding 
American, our U.S. Representative, the Hon- 
orable Puitie J. PHILBIN, of Clinton. 


The following is the text of my 
speech: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, WARE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 
Sunpbay, May 28, 1961 | 
It is a real pleasure, honor, and happy 

privilege to join you today in this impressive 

commemorative service of the great anni- 
versary celebration of the beautiful town of 

Ware. 

In the first instance I must extend my 
warm compliments and heartiest congratu- 
lations to your brilliant bicentennial chorus, 
its leaders and accompanists for the very 
beautiful musical program, delightful sing- 
ing of oldtime songs so dear to our hearts 
and the rendition and reading of the most 
appealing cantata, “Holiday Montage.” 

I want to compliment your committee 
upon the outstanding work of arranging a 
fine, suitable program for this anniversary, 
and am sure that it will bring many happy 
memories, much strong inspiration and re- 
newed dedication for all the people of Ware 
and for many others who admire your out- 
standing history, your unsurpassed civic 
spirit and your starch patriotism. 

All of us may well take pleasure and satis- 
faction today in contemplating the early 
founding of Ware, its illustrious history, and 
the many magnificent contributions which 
its people have made, in war and in peace, to 
human progress and to our Commonwealth 
and Nation. 

The proud history of Ware dates back to 
the early Indian wars, to a period long be- 
fore the formal incorporation -of the town 
November 28, 1761, before the establishment 
of the Union and before the Revolutionary 
War. 

Some historians assert that John Read, 
owner of large tracts of land in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts gave the name of “Man- 
our of Peace’ to this community because at 
the time the area was enjoying an uneasy 
peace from Indian raids. 

In his scholarly, well-documented history 
of Ware, Rev. Arthur Chase gave the year 
1726 as the first date of settlement, when 
Henry Dwight located on 200 acres of land 
in the southern part of the “Manour of 
Peace” which he had leased. 

At an early date, in fact as early as 1730, 
the value of Ware’s waterpower was recog- 
nized, because it was then that a mill was 
established near the falls of the river. This 
was run by Capt. Jabez Olmstead, a stalwart 
Indian fighter and officer in the expedition 
against the French at Louisburg in 1745. 

From the very beginning the river has 
greatly influenced the town, and from it has 
come its name of today. The Indians called 
the river “the Nenamesec,” which means 
fishing weir. The river in those days 
abounded in fish, especially salmon, and it 
was a favorite fishing spot for the Indians. 

Today the town seal of Ware recalls the 
catching of fish by the Indians at the falls. 

The Ware River has certainly been a prin- 
cipal source of the town’s industrial strength 
because its swift running waters furnished 
a cheap source of power able to turn the 
wheels of industry. 
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Down through the years the town has 
seen many industries grow, prosper, and 
sometimes fade away with the changing 
needs of the times. 

In 1937 the famed Otis Mills in Ware pro- 
vided employment for about 1,700 of the 
town’s population. That is the year, some 
will recall, when the town’s economy re- 
ceived a crushing blow when the mills 
closed without much advance warning. 

And that is the year, one of the most 
glorious in its long history, when the town 
fought back to become hailed as “the town 
that couldn’t be licked,” because in 11 days 
the townspeople dipped into their savings 
to put up $50,000 to organize an industrial 
comeback. 

We all should be proud to recount the days 
when in a little more than 2 years, due to 
the courage, persistency, good judgment, and 
intelligent direction, and above all the loy- 
alty of the people, Ware had more people 
working with larger payrolls than ever, in 
such diversified industries as hats, shoes, 
dresses, metal, woolen, and woolen goods. 

Reared in struggle and sacrifice, pro- 
foundly devoted to freedom and its mean- 
ing, unshakeable in religious and patriotic 
faith, it was only natural that Ware should 
make great contributions in the Civil War. 

Just a few days after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, a special Ware town meeting voted 
$5,000 to equip volunteers and provide for 
their families in their absence. 

The Ware company, Company D, 31st Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteers with about 
60 enlistees from Ware was the first to land 
for an attack on New Orleans in 1862. 

The Civil War Memorial in Aspen Grove 
Cemetery bears the names of 42 honored 
dead from Ware who made the supreme 
sacrifice in that war. In all, 211 served from 
Ware, a most exceptional sacrifice for the 
then small community, and the history 
books abound with the heroic exploits of the 
noble ‘sons of Ware who sacrificed so much 
to preserve the Union. 

In the Spanish War, in World War I, in 
World War II, in the Korean war, in every 
crisis that confronted the Nation, the sons 
and the people of Ware were found in the 
foremost ranks of those who rallied in every 
way to the defense of freedom, the preserva- 
tion of the Nation and the perpetuation of 
the great ideals of democracy and justice. 

Certainly we must pause today and recall 
the unselfish service, the heroic deeds, the 
gallant sacrifices, the steady, loyal citizen- 
ship typical of Ware residents who have 
sprung to the defense of the Nation in times 
of danger, and have served with such shin- 
ing example, warm inspiration and whole- 
hearted dedication in the days of peace. 

We must always remember with most 
grateful appreciation the struggles of the 
early American settlers who carved this 
beautiful community out of the wilderness, 
and set up their temples of worship, homes, 
schools, and civilized institutions and or- 
derly free government, in this honored 
place. They were hardy, resolute people, 
fiercely and militantly committed to human 
freedom in all its ramifications. We can 
never forget the great debt we owe them. 

As years sped along, peoples of other races 
have come to this community bringing their 
rich heritage of love of God and passion for 
liberty, representing the so-called newer 
races of many nationalities, that loyalty 
joined with the older ones to bring fulfill- 
ment to the American dream—the Irish, the 
Poles, the French, the Italians, the Germans, 
the Jews, the Scandinavians, people from 
the Near East, and many other parts of the 
world who have come to this community, 
some of them in larger numbers than others, 
all bringing with them something of worth 
and value to the building of a greater and 
better community and a stronger, greater 
Nation. 

In intervening years great changes have 
occurred in the markup of Ware’s popula- 
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tion, and today many peoples and strains 
are here—all loyalty working for the better- 
ment of community and country. 

We may well be proud and thankful to- 
day—proud of the achievements and accom- 
plishments of the past wrought out of the 
hands and minds of sturdy pioneers, out of 
the loyalty and devotion of all the dedicated 
peoples who have followed them, thankful 
that this community and our Nation have 
been blessed by the Almighty to be en- 
dowed by such patriotic, able, intelligent 
leadership, strengthened and sustained by 
such wholehearted and devoted people, all 
seeking and working to sustain the great po- 
litical ideals and moral truths of our way of 
life, building on the great foundation stones 
of the past, and steadily forging ahead in 
these crucial days with unabated vigor and 
faith, carrying the torch of freedom into the 
space age and wherever it may lead man in 
his quest for knowledge, human betterment, 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

This troubled world would be better, I 
know, and the critical problems which face 
us today would be more easily solved, I am 
sure, if we of this generation are ever mind- 
ful, as we go into the future, of the great 
sacrifices that have been made to build this 
great Nation of ours, because it is only by 
living up to the principles, ideals, and values 
which the people of past generations fear- 
lessly fought and died for, and which we 
must resolutely guard in our time and trans- 
mit to those who come after us, that the 
previous blessings of ordered liberty may be 
assured for this Nation and the world. 

If we boldly face every problem and danger 
that confronts us in the spirit of this great 
heritage, no power on earth can ever pre- 
vail over us. 

I congratulate the town and wonderful 
people of Ware upon this historic anniver- 
sary and hope and pray that in the time to 
come the good Lord will bring you and your 
inspiring American community his choicest 
blessings of good health, prosperity, and hap- 
piness and many anniversaries like this one, 
and a people, ever grateful to the glorious 
past, and resolutely dedicated under God 
to the principles and values of human free- 
dom, security, and peace. 

Thank you very much for the high privi- 
lege of being with you today. 





The School Aid Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
not far off when Members of this House 
will determine the future of education 
in this Nation and in so doing will de- 
termine whether this country will revert 
to the same autocratic controls from a 
central government which led us to 
break the chains from the Old World. 

I have no doubt of the attitude of the 
majority of the people in my district on 
this issue and I am convinced that the 
same would be true of the entire Nation 
if the general public can be informed of 
all the issues and what is at stake. I 
call attention to the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 13 issue of 
the Joplin Globe in my district: 

ScHoot Am SHOWDOWN NEAR 

To its great credit, it has been the lower 

House of Congress.that repeatedly in the last 
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decade has fought off a Federal takeover of 
public education. Once again, if the schools 
are to remain free from Washington politi- 
cal control, it will be the House that will 
block the school lobby’s drive for federali- 
zation. 

The showdown is near, and pressures are 
such that it will require a strong voice from 
the people to avert this largest of political 
power grabs. And the people owe it to their 
children and grandchildren to save them 
from becoming future robots of bureau- 
crats. 

The Senate has passed the administra- 
tion’s $2.5 billion school bill. The Federal 
aiders see their best chance of success in 12 
years of campaigning. They are repeating 
the same old scare stories they have been 
telling year after year—that unless the Fed- 
eral Government steps in to build class- 
rooms and pay teachers’ salaries, Johnny and 
Mary will be deprived of the educational op- 
portunities they need. 

But it just isn’t so, on the record. Ten 
years ago these lobbyists were telling us that 
there would be a 600,000 classroom shortage 
by 1958. Yet the U.S. Office of Education 
admitted the so-called shortage had been 
cut to 132,000 by 1959, without Federal in- 
tervention. It then called for 61,000 class- 
rooms per year in the sixties to catch up. 
But it developed that the people already were 
building classrooms at a rate of 68,000 a year, 
which will produce a surplus instead of a 
shortage in the sixties. 

Statistics dug up by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce show that while school enroll- 
ments increased 48 percent in the fifties, 
instructional staffs grew by 51 percent, class- 
rooms by 60 percent and the national average 
of teachers’ salaries grew by 72 percent, while 
national average per capita income was in- 
creasing 30 percent. 

Then the public is fed that old sleeping 
powder that the Federal Government’s edu- 
cational aid program is to be only tem- 
porary, and that the running of the schools 
will be left to the States and local com- 
munities. 

Yet the bill passed by the Senate provides 
that the Federal billions may be used for any 
school purpose except debt retirement, and 
already there is talk of reforming school cur- 
riculums to bureaucratic standards. And 
don’t forget that every schoolteacher would 
go on the Federal payroll and then become 
subject to bureaucratic direction. 

This, too, is a somber national issue, prob- 
ably more important for the future of this 
country than any other matter before Con- 
gress this year, except providing for the com- 
mon defense. It well may determine whether 
future generations are to be indoctrinated 
with socialistic theories destructive of in- 
dividual liberties as we have known them. 





Fish Flour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, while 
America rockets across the threshold of 
the space age and daily records ever- 
more dramatic advances in science and 
technology, there remains today—earth- 
bound and inescapable—the tragic fact 
that in restless nations the world over 
people are not getting enough to eat. 

Hunger is not a new frontier. To half 
the people of the world, however, it is a 
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day-to-day matter of life or death, and 
to those starving millions food for their 
children and themselves is the central, 
if not the only, issue in a cold war that 
has spread to even the most remote vil- 
lages of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

An article by Rowland Evans Jr., of 
the Herald-Tribune News Service, which 
appeared yesterday on the front page of 
the Washington Post and in other news- 
papers throughout the country, pointed 
up the shocking economic conditions 
existing in the northeastern provinces of 
Brazil—perhaps the most critical situa- 
tion in this hemisphere. In this area an 
estimated 20 million peasants are pov- 
erty-stricken, underfed and certainly in 
their tragic circumstances vulnerable to 
the radical forces now plotting to ex- 
ploit their discontent. 

Brazil may now be the hot spot of the 
hunger war, with all its potent interna- 
tional implications, but those 20 million 
peasants are almost insignificant in 
number when compared to the world- 
wide total of others like them. More 
than half the world’s rapidly expanding 
population now suffers the misery and 
physical devastation of malnutrition, or 
what health experts describe as “chronic 
starvation.” - This is not the painful 
emptiness that can be mitigated by a 
bowl of beans or rice. It is the ancient 
hunger of the tissues and cells of the 
body which never had the necessary 
quantities and qualities of food for prop- 
er growth and health. 

Malnutrition annually claims more 
lives than cancer, malaria and tubercu- 
losis combined, because it is a basic af- 
fliction that opens the way for attack 
by other diseases. 

In Mexico, where the mortality rate 
among preschool children is 600 percent 
higher than in this country and attri- 
buted directly to an insufficient diet, 
large masses of the population scarcely 
ingest 60 percent of the calories needed 
to produce an average day’s work. 

India, so strategic in the struggle be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds, 
is perhaps the worst fed nation on earth. 
Two-thirds of its population is under- 
nourished, and the problem has become 
worse instead of better since the end of 
World War II. The average Indian’s in- 
adequate daily diet of 1,880 calories to- 
day is 130 calories less than he received 
in the middle thirties. 

In Brazil, Mexico, Tanganyika, Ghana, 
and dozens of other underdeveloped 
countries, the most severe need, and what 
these people in many cases have lacked 
for centuries, is enough health-giving 
animal protein. Yet, the waters adja- 
cent to these hungry nations teem with 
the raw material to solve this oldest of 
problems. 

Use of fish and marine animals as a 
source of protein has been seriously ham- 
pered by inferior means of harvesting, 
processing, and storage. But, now, with 
more advanced fishing techniques and 
more than 5 years of experimentation, a 
practical method has been perfected to 
meet the urgent demand to supply the 
two billion undernourished people of the 
world with an abundant and inexpensive 
source of protein to supplement their 
native diets. 


This remarkable new food from fish 
could be of firstline importance to the 
stepped up freedom from hunger cam- 
paign of the United Nations and our 
own food for peace program—one of the 
agencies which may be used to combat 
the crucial situation in Brazil. It could 
also, conceivably, be a major boon to 
the ailing American fishing industry. 

Known as whole fish flour, it is more 
accurately described as fish protein con- 
centrate, and appears to be the most 
efficient product yet developed for con- 
verting protein from the sea into human 
food. 

A tasteless and odorless powder, fish 
flour is made from the whole fish and is 
the world’s cheapest, most abundant and 
biologically richest source of animal 
protein—two and a half times the food 
value of milk powder at the same cost. 
One of its chief qualities is an ability to 
withstand adverse storage conditions, 
and it is particularly suited to the un- 
refrigerated facilities of the tropics. As 
a human food it has growth-promoting 
characteristics that surpass even the 
widely used flour made from soybeans. 

The VioBin Corp. of Monticello, Il., a 
pharmaceutical preparation company, 
has set up a pilot plant for the produc- 
tion of fish flour in New Bedford. Early 
cost estimates indicate it can be success- 
fully produced at a price of only 14 
cents a pound, with a protein content in 
excess of 80 percent by weight. 

Considering the great world need for 
protein of high quality, the market for 
fish flour is limitless. ‘The source, too, is 
virtually inexhaustible, as the raw mate- 
rial is not prime fish—commercially mar- 
keted—but sizes and species of fish 
which until now have been cast from the 
nets as worthless by the industry. 

The exciting potential of such a food 
is illustrated by the fact that 1 million 
tons of fish flour could provide the an- 
nual protein requirements of 100 million 
people, 

This food supplement is now being 
used and tested on a limited scale in 48 
nations. In cooperation with ICA and 
various other organizations it has under- 
gone exhaustive study. In El Salvadore, 
where one such test was conducted, the 
introduction of fish flour into the native 
diet brought amazing results. Mixed 
with other foods, it “markedly increased 
the rate of weight and height gains in 
children exhibiting various degrees of 
malnutrition and tended to increase 
the resistance of the subjects against 
illnesses and intercurrent infection.” * 

This should be wonderful news—a 
genuine breakthrough in the age-old 
fight against hunger and illness. 

Unfortunately, however, there is still 
a serious obstacle to the worldwide dis- 
tribution of fish flour. As a new food 
product, this dietary supplement is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Such approval 
has been withheld because the FDA 
takes the position fish flour is “adult- 
erated” and therefore unfit for human 
consumption because it is made from 


1From a report published in 1958 by the 
University of El Savador’s Instituto Tropi- 
cal De Investigaciones Cientificas. 
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the whole fish. Our sources report this 
is not a health question, but what has 
been termed an “esthetic judgment.” 

FDA has argued the average American 
consumer would reject fish flour as a 
food on esthetic grounds. In defense, 
proponents point out that the use of 
whole fish—dried, defatted, deodorized 
and reduced to a fine powder—should be 
more attractive from an esthetic stand- 
point than oysters, sardines, clams and 
other seafoods which we all enjoy and 
which are eaten whole or often contain 
the viscera. 

In an effort to satisfy FDA that fish 
flour will be a uniform, high-quality 
product for the benefit of the consumer 
and that the consumer would be pro- 
tected by accepted food handling tech- 
niques and standards of sanitation, a 
strict “standard of identity and defini- 
tion for whole fish flour” is being pre- 
pared. These standards are being drawn 
up by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries in conjunction with the manufac- 
turer, Dr. Ezra Levin, and Harold Put- 
nam, counsel for the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

It is anticipated FDA will publish the 
standards in the Federal Register and 
subsequently conduct a public hearing on 
the question of whether whole fish flour 
should be permitted to be marketed for 
human consumption in the United 
States. The hearing will probably be 
this fall. 

At such a hearing, the weight of public 
opinion will, of course, play a vital role 
in obtaining a favorable decision, as will 
the amount of support received from 
Members of Congress, the administra- 
tion, and health and nutrition experts. 

It is particularly important, if only 
from a psychological standpoint, that 
this health-giving discovery have the 
full endorsement of the U.S. Govern- 
ment before we attempt to distribute it 
to underdeveloped countries, where the 
need is greatest and where field tests are 
now being conducted with fish flour by 
U.S. agencies or agencies which are spon- 
sored in part and endorsed by the United 
States. 

Its value in such a program as food for 
peace, in Brazil or elsewhere, would be 
utterly destroyed if it carried overseas a 
labeling branding it “unfit” for Amer- 
icans, even though a present exemption 
in our law allows for exportation. 

In a joint statement issued by Sena- 
tors SALTONSTALL and SMITH of Mas- 
sachusetts, it was rightly pointed out 
that in the development of this protein- 
rich food there has been no scientific 
“lag” by the United States. They added: 

All the information we have indicates we 
are years ahead of the Soviet Union. But, 
it is important that we stay ahead. 

If we do not push boldly on, we expect 
Russia will be ready in a short time with 
an acceptable process and once its fish flour 
is available we are sure there will be no 
delay in Russia pouring its production out 
to all corners of the hungry earth. 


Fish flour offers great promise to our 
foreign policy by helping in a positive 
sense those people President Kennedy 
spoke of in his Inaugural Address, “in 
the huts and villages of half the world, 
struggling to break the bonds of mass 
misery.” 
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Its continued development and effec- 
tive production is a challenge to us and 
to our fishing fleets. The profitable use 
of that untapped mine of industrial fish 
in waters off our shores presents a 
dramatic possibility, as well, for the 
domestic economy. 

However, all the significant benefits of 
fish flour can be lost. The officials who 
must make the final judgment as to its 
desirability as a human food must be as- 
sured than an “aesthetic objection” 
alone—if indeed one exists—should not 
delay the worldwide distribution of a 
product that could become a singularly 
effective weapon in our global war for 
peace. 





Monsanto’s Dr. Charles Allen Thomas 
Calls for Resumption of Testing of 
Nuclear Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the chairman of the board of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, recently addressed the Houston 
Rotary Club on the subject of our nu- 
clear weapons test ban. In his state- 
ment, Dr. Thomas makes a number of 
points of real importance and I would 
like to share these views with my col- 
leagues through the medium of the news 
article covering Dr. Thomas’ address 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on June 16: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD RESUME NUCLEAR 
Arms Tests, Dr. THoMAsS SaAYS—-MONSANTO 
CHAIRMAN WARNS NaTION Is IN DANGER OF 
LosinGc LEADERSHIP 


The United States should resume its nu- 
clear weapons testing program in order to 
remain strong and prevent war, Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas, board chairman of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. here, told the Houston (Tex.) 
Rotary Club Thursday. 

“Whether it is an automobile or a kitchen 
knife,” Mr. Thomas said, engineers depend 
on tests to prove the merit of any new de- 
sign, “and complex nuclear weapons cer- 
tainly are not excluded from this rule.” 

Mr. Thomas, who was one of the principal 
scientists in the Manhattan project, which 
developed the world’s first nuclear bomb, 
warned that America is in danger of losing 
its nuclear leadership if the testing program 
is not resumed. 

“We need sophisticated new weapons tail- 
ored to recent and prospective defense sys- 
tems, such as a nuclear instrument to deto- 
nate missiles in flight toward us while they 
are still at a safe distance,” he said. 


IN OCTOBER 1958 


The United States halted nuclear tests in 
October 1958, when talks were started on 
international control of nuclear weapons, he 
noted. The Nation announced the ban on 
testing, “provided the Soviets did the same,” 
he added. 

“The Soviets carried out two nuclear tests 
the very next month,” Mr. Thomas said, “but 
our program has been in mothballs since 
that time.” 

Since it is impossible to detect the differ- 
ence between shock waves of underground 
nuclear explosions and those of minor earth- 
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quakes, “we have no way of discovering 
whether the Russians have resumed their 
own testing,” he observed. “There are sev- 
eral hundred minor earthquakes in Russia 
every year,” he added. 

“While there was hope for international 
agreement, the halt to our test program 
made some sense,” Mr. Thomas said. “But 
the talks in Geneva have gone around and 
around the Communist mulberrry bush and 
the only thing in prospect is additional delay 
on their part.” 


TALKS POINTLESS 


“Further discussion seems pointless, and 
an open resumption of our nuclear test pro- 
gram is clearly indicated,” he declared. 

These tests can be carried out under- 
ground, Mr. Thomas said, “so there is no 
danger of damaging fallout at all.” 

“Another possible method of weapons test- 
ing would involve the use of outer space, 
millions of miles away, with instrumentation 
rocketed out to radio back the test results 
in code,” he added. 

While we have “some pretty good 1958 
models” of nuclear weapons, further trials 
are needed to develop better ones, the execu- 
tive pointed out. 

“The test ban stopped in midtrack a pro- 
gram to develop a clean nuclear bomb which 
could be used on the battlefield against mili- 
tary targets,” he said. “Such a bomb would 
destroy the enemy potential but would have 
a minimum aftereffect so that the cleared 
territory could be occupied rapidly by friend- 
ly forces.” 

He said that if the Soviets move ahead 
with nuclear tests, as they already may have 
done, “we will probably lose our lead in nu- 
clear power within a short time.” This will 
erase “the greatest deterrent to war,” he 
added. 

“In all the policy shifts of the last 16 
years, our nuclear leadership has been our 
one big stick,” Mr. Thomas said. “We are 
close to losing it.” 

He expressed the firm belief that “‘the cor- 
rect way of preventing war is to be strong.” 

“Hoodlums don’t try to open a well- 
guarded bank vault,” he said. “Peace is 
earned by moving decisively from a base of 
strength, and not by shifting feet continually 
in an attitude of weakness.” 

Mr. Thomas urged Americans to “forsake 
this adolescent attitude of continually worry- 
ing about what people think of us’ and to 
“set about the task of protecting the peace.” 

The logic seems “inescapable” that we 
must be strong to do this, and “to be strong 
we need to resume our nuclear testing pro- 
gram,”’ he said. 








Advertising in the Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
freshing, from time to time, to see good 
advertising. The advertisers have a 
habit of underestimating the intelli- 
gence of the American public. Run-of- 
the-mill advertising which does not 
elevate the mind, and which very often 
is not honest, is not effective. An ex- 
ample of good advertising—the refresh- 
ing kind—is a series of color reproduc- 
tions of paintings, depicting the Amer- 
ican scene, sponsored by the America 
Fore Insurance Group, and carried in 
national magazines. 
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With considerable dignity and con- 
viction, America Fore Loyalty is cur- 
rently helping remind millions of Amer- 
icans what has been done—and what 
must be done by individuals—to pre- 
serve our freedom. 

The theme of the series is “Our Des- 
tiny Is in Our Own Hands.” There is 
no sales message as far as insurance is 
concerned. The “product” is the indi- 
vidual’s role in shaping America’s 
future. 

Each advertisement carries, in full 
color reproduction, an historic painting 
from the private collection of America 
Fore Loyalty. Significant quotations of 
great men are used to tie in with an 
interpretation of the paintings and the 
message in the national interest. 

In one of these advertisements, a 
painting showing American youths pro- 
testing to British General Gage against 
harassment by his troops in Boston— 
1769-70—the editor from Emporia, 
Kans., William Allen White is quoted: 

This nation will survive * * * if only men 
can speak in whatever way given them to 
utter what their hearts hold. 


The text: 

Freedom of speech is a major part of our 
heritage. This freedom is deep in the Ameri- 
can tradition—we must never allow it to be 
taken for granted. “What their hearts hold” 
William Allen White has said. So long as 
we dare release the protest in our hearts— 
as did the young Americans standing before 
General Gage—our Nation will prosper. 
Only the muteness of indifference and ignor- 
ance can open the floodgates of oppression 
against us. 


Another advertisement in the series 
depicts Old Ironsides shelling the pirate 
forts of Tripoli, with the well-known 
quotation from Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck the 
eagle of the sea. 


The text is timely: 

Each age in history has known its har- 
pies—those rapacious smearers attempting 
to deride a ship of state which flies high the 
colors of principle and ideals. 

The fate of our own is irrevocably bound 
with the courage and faith of those who 
chart her course and unfurl her sails. With 
our proud heritage of accomplishment, we 
will never strike the country’s colors—to 
the harpies of the shore or sea. 


The third advertisement deals with the 
power of the individual. F. C. Yohn’s 
colorful and dramatic painting of Ser- 
geant Jasper replacing the flag at Fort 
Moultrie, S.C., in 1776 sets the stage for 
the pointed quotation from Edward Ever- 
ett Hale: 

I am only one, but still I am one. 

I cannot do everything, but still I can do 
something. 


Then follows the text: 

So long as we think of ourselves as refiect- 
ing honest beliefs, a nation of individuals 
fearlessly determined to protect all that we 
hold dear—then our American way of life 
will prosper. 


Full color reproductions of these pre- 
sentations have been sent to Government 
officials, educational, civic, and fraternal 
organizations throughout the country. 

This is advertising in the public inter- 
est on the highest plane, and for these 
reasons I congratulate the America Fore 
Loyalty Insurance Group. 
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He Practices What He Preached 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press an article about the cur- 
rent endeavors of my former adminis- 
trative assistant, Don Gordon. Many 
of his friends in and around the Capitol 
will be interested, I know, in the inge- 
nious effort in which he is now engaged 
to help bring diversified, year-around 
industry to Leelanau County in my 
congressional district. 

Too often there is much talk about 
local employment problems but little ac- 
tion, except, perhaps, to look to Wash- 
ington. After writing many editorials 
in his newspaper—the Leelanau Enter- 
prise-Tribune—about the importance of 
local initiative, Don decided to practice 
what he preached. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted in include the 
article at this point in the Rrecorp: 
[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, 

May 21, 1961] . 

He PRACTICES WHAT HE PREACHED—FORMER 
EprTorR AT LELAND GOES INTO BUSINESS TO 
BRING DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY TO AREA FOR 
YEAR-AROUND EMPLOYMENT 


“For 5 years I’ve been writing in my edi- 
torials that the thing Leelanau County 
needed above all else was a variety of small, 
year-around industries. Now I’m going to 
practice what I have preached,” said Don 
Gordon, former editor of the Leelanau 
Enterprise-Tribune and now president of 
Lelan« Industries, Inc. 

As editor of the weekly Leelanau County 
newspaper, Gordon had ample opportunity 
to become acquainted with the problems and 
needs of his area, which flourished in the 
summertime when the cherry trees blos- 
somed and summer tourists flowed in but 
suffered in the winter from unemployment. 
The lack of a balanced economy worried the 
young editor, and he often wrote of his 
dream to see several small industries spring 
up in the peninsula. 

A few months ago, Gordon took matters 
into his own hands, and Leland Industries 
came into being, with Gordon as president 
and treasurer; Claude Evett of Northport as 
vice president; and William Bishop, Leland 
attorney, as secretary. Other members of the 
firm are Wilbur C. Munnecke of Leland and 
Chicago, and Kenneth M. Parsons, of Leland 
and Coopersville. 

The firm is starting modestly with just a 
few employees in a used building in Lake 
Leelanau. Their first product is a unique 
one—American flag kits which buyers can 
sew themselves. 

“Although sewing the family’s own 
American fiag has not been an American 
tradition since the days of Betsy Ross, it 
really should be,” Gordon says. “There 
is a great sense of pride in sewing so treas- 
ured an object as the American flag.” He 
points out that sewing instructions are very 
explicit and easy to follow and that they 
teach a lesson, as well. “Do you know which 
color stripe, the red or the white, is the top 
of the flag, and exactly how the stars are 
arranged on the field?” he asked. 

Many Leland women, who have already 
made their own flags, know a great deal more 
now about the American flag than when they 
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began their sewing project. They have been 
particularly delighted at the way the curios- 
ity of their children has ben aroused, with 
the result that they have all learned basic 
lessons of respect for the flag, the proper 
way to handle and display it, and something 
about its history and development. 

Leland Industries planned the flag for 
easy machine sewing, with an unusual way 
of putting the white stars on the blue field, 
The star outlines are printed on two pieces 
of white cloth with the blue field inserted 
between them. All that is necessary is to 
stitch with the machine on the outline of 
the stars and, when through, to cut away 
the cloth in between the stars. The com- 
pany hopes also to design emblems and 
flags for schools, camps, conventions, and 
festivals. 

“This is a small beginning,” Gordon said, 
“but we have many ideas for eventually 
establishing a series of industries, of all 
different types, throughout the area. The 
main thing is to use what’s here, to use the 
skills and talents of the people here.” 





Cites Points in Prestige Skid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, our 
President probably wishes that he had 
never brought up the question of pres- 
tige during the campaign. He has seen 
it decline rapidly since he*became Presi- 
dent, and all of his acid statements have 
come back to haunt him. He knows now 
prestige does not necessarily go hand in 
hand with personal popularity, and he 
should also know that when you run 
down a country, as he did in the cam- 
paign, it cannot help but have an effect 
on that country’s prestige. 

A recent editorial in the Davenport 
(Iowa) Daily Times makes some points 
about the President’s failure to do what 
he intimated he could do—build this 
country’s prestige. I feel that this edi- 
torial should be brought to the attention 
of the Members, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that it appear in 
the Appendix. 

CIres POINTS IN PRESTIGE SKID 

Clare Boothe Luce, in a letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune, makes the point that 
US. prestige today is as vital in importance 
as when President Kennedy was making his 
campaign. It will be recalled that the ques- 
tion of prestige was raised by Mr. Kennedy 
and other Democratic speakers in extreme 
criticism of the previous administration. 

Mr. Kennedy did not suspect American 
prestige would be at a far lower ebb in June 
1961 than in the fall of 1960. 

The fact is, Mr. Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration were without a program when they 
came to grips with the conditions about 
which the bitter complaint had been raised 
in the campaign. 

Mrs. Luce writes: 

“The melancholy fact is that the U.S. pres- 
tige has reached a new historic low.” 

She mentions seven events within the pe- 
riod of the Kennedy administration con- 
tributing to the loss of American standing. 

They are: 

Laos; South Korea; “the opinion expressed 
by the head of the US. delegation to the 
United Nations, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, that 
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Red China must soon be seated in the U.N.”; 
deadlock on nuclear test ban, “which candi- 
date Kennedy promised to break”; Soviet 
claim to being first to put man into space; 
anti-Negro rioting in Alabama; failure of 
Cuban invasion. 

To these must be added the failure of 
any agreement at the session with Khru- 
shchev of which James Reston of the New 
York Times writes: 

“The official line in Washington today is 
that President Kennedy hurt his back 
digging holes for trees in Canada, but there 
is another theory that he did it straining 
in disbelief at what he heard from Nikita 
Khrushchev in Vienna. 

“If this theory is correct, it is not sur- 
prising, for the little comrade asked for 
the world with a ribbon round it, and blandly 
argued that Mr. Kennedy had no reasonable 
alternative but to accept his thesis.” 

Dispatches show our prestige has slipped 
in Latin America to a degree that Adlai 
Stevenson is unable to do much if anything 
about it. 

Every American regrets the deterioration 
in our position. Every American hopes Pres- 
ident Kennedy will be able to bring about 
remedial results despite failures to date. 

It is plain more effective aides are essential 
for Mr. Kennedy. 

The President took the blame for the 
Cuban fiasco and yet he had relied upon 
advice from men who should have sized up 
the picture accurately. 

The President ought not permit himself 
to be placed in that position again. 





Gold Keeps Us in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Muncie (Ind.) Star of 
May 22, 1961: 

GoLp Keeps Us IN BUSINESS 


The forces which long have sought to de- 
stroy the gold backing of the U.S. dollar 
have decided that now is the time to strike. 
A bill to abolish the 25-percent gold reserve 
requirement has been introduced in the 
House, “Monetary experts” with impressive 
titles have been arrayed in support of the 
move. 

The spokesmen for this effort speak of a 
desire to “bolster the dollar’s standing 
abroad.” But the real truth is that they 
seek to avoid facing the only measure which 
can bolster the dollar restoration of a proper 
balance of international payments. 

The quoted reasoning of these “experts,” 
who do indeed include some men who would 
be expected to know better, is that elimina- 
tion of the gold reserve would make the 
whole supply of U.S. gold available to for- 
eigners in exchange for their dollar holdings. 
Otherwise, the “available” gold, above the 
required reserve, is now down to about $6 
billion. This is less than half what it was 
10 -years ago. With $17.6 billion of gold 
available to be paid out instead of only $6 
billion, they argue, foreigners would then 
stop worrying about the dollar, stop specu- 
lating in gold and stop demanding gold for 
dollars. Then everything would be fine. 

But there’s a little trouble with the arith- 
metic. The amount of outstanding foreign- 
owned demand and short term claims against 
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dollars is about $28 billion. That’s nearly 
four times the $6 billion now available for 
paying it. It’s half again as much as the 
$17.5 billion total gold supply. 

So why should foreign holders of these 
claims feel more confident if the United 
States announces it is prepared to pay out 
all its gold, if necessary, in exchange? Ob- 
viously, what they’ll feel more sure of is 
that they had better get gold for their claims 
now, while it lasts. 

If the gold were all paid out, with none 
retained as reserve, what then? How then 
would the United States take care of those 
foreign creditors who demanded gold in ex- 
change for their dollars? The only recourse 
would be to start liquidating the foreign 
assets of the United States and its citizens, 
to obtain more gold with which to meet the 
demands. When the assets were all cashed 
in, and the gold all gone, then the United 
States would be broke. The dollar would be 
useless in international trade, which thence- 
forth would have to be carried on by barter. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this 
would happen quickly, if the gold reserve 
were abandoned. 

History is filled with the stories of nations 
which tried to support their currencies by 
edict, without the backing of gold or some 
other internationally acceptable standard. 
None has succeeded. 

Someday it will happen anyway if the bal- 
ance is not corrected. 

The whole current problem and contro- 
versy revolve around foreign aid and the 
oversea military operations of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. These are items which run the 
international payments out of balance. To 
restore the balance, so that continued gold 
payments would not be required, these items 
must be reduced. 

That is what the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was unwilling to do and the Kennedy 
administration is now unwilling todo. That 
is why it is now proposed to eliminate the 
gold reserve requirement—so that the Gov- 
ernment can go on for a longer time paying 
out gold instead of bringing the international 
account into balance. 

Yet foreign aid and oversea military op- 
erations are the first things which will be- 
come impossible if the gold is all paid out 
and the United States is reduced to barter. 

Every American should raise his voice 
against this proposal to eliminate the gold 
reserve. It is a measure which, if taken, can 
only result in economic disaster for the 
United States, and for dozens of other na- 
tions which depend wholly or partly on US. 
dollars as the reserve backing for their own 
currencies. The gold reserve is a discipline 
for the currency, and the foundation of the 
dollar’s standing in the world. 

Don’t let them take it away. 

What must be done is to bring the inter- 
national payments into balance now, while 
there is time. To do it will require sacrifices 
by the Government of some of its foreign 
activities. But if these sacrifices are not 
made now, infinitely greater sacrifices will 
be required, in the end, of both the Govern- 
ment and the people. 





We Must Win the Cold War or Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 


administration stumbles about, appar- 
ently at a complete loss as to the direc- 
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tion of our foreign policy, it seems to 
me we should define one clear objective, 
to win the cold war. Too often do we 
forget the real objective of communism, 
the stated goal, which has never 
changed, complete world revolution and 
the total destruction of the United States 
and other free nations. We are re- 
minded of Communist declarations by 
Roscoe Drummond in his syndicated col- 
umn which appeared in the Washington 
Post on June 19, 1961. After reading 
the facts contained in Mr. Drummond’s 
column who can fail to agree that we 
must win the cold war or perish? We 
can win this war only by maintaining 
strength and by taking a firm and con- 
sistent stand on the side of freedom in 
all our dealings with the Communists: 


THE War CALLED PEACE—WuHatT COMMUNISTS 
ARE SAYING 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Simultaneously this past week (1) the 
Chinese Communists accused the United 
States of “imperialist aggression” for help- 
ing the legitimate government of South 
Vietnam to defend itself, (2) the Russian 
Communists used the conference table at 
Geneva to camouflage violating the cease- 
fire in Laos, and (3) the Soviet Government 
cavalierly told us that it would never accept 
an inspectable test ban unless Moscow could 
veto inspection at will. 

That’s quite an agenda of diplomatic gall, 
even for the Communists. It shouldn’t be 
surprising because this has been standard 
operating practice since the Communists 
seized power in Russia 44 years ago. But it 
has happened so often that we have become 
inured to the fantastic effrontery of the 
Communists who ask for normal relations 
with the non-Communist nations and be- 
hind the scenes seek to destroy the Western 
governments. 

What are the Soviet Communists saying to 
the nations and peoples who want only to 
work out their own destiny free of outside 
interference? It is the judgment of one of 
America’s most qualified and thoughtful ex- 
perts that if you combine in one formula 
the various elements of Communist doctrine 
and practice and put them together into a 
single statement, this is what the Soviet 
leaders are realiy saying to us: 

“We despise you. We consider that you 
should be swept from the earth as govern- 
ments and physically destroyed as individ- 
uals. We reserve the right in our private if 
not in our official capacities to do what we 
can to bring this about: to revile you pub- 
licly, to do everything within our power to 
detach your own people from their loyalty to 
you and their confidence in you, to subvert 
your armed forces, and to work for your 
downfall in favor of a Communist dictator- 
ship. But since we are not strong enough to 
destroy you today ... we want you during 
this interval to trade with us; we want you 
to finance us; we want you to give us the 
advantages of full-fledged diplomatic recog- 
nition, just as you accord these advantages 
to one another. 


. 


“An outrageous demand? Perhaps. But 


you will accept it nevertheless. Driven by 
this competition, which you cannot escape, 
you will do what we want you to do until 
such time as we are ready to make an end of 
you. * * *” 

This appraisal of what the Soviet Commu- 
nists and their allies in 81 Communist par- 
ties want to do to the free world does not 
come from the head of the John Birch So- 
ciety or from the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. It comes from George E. 
Kennan in his new book, “Russia and the 
West.” Mr. Kennan is a careful historian, 
former U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
present Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
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“I can assure you,” he writes, “that this 
formulation is not one whit sharper or more 
uncompromising than the language consist- 
ently employed by the Soviet leaders.” Mr. 
Kennan cites this Comintern resolution: 

“The Comintern will not let its freedom 
be hampered by any obligation whatever. 
We are deadly enemies of bourgeois society 
to the last breath, in word and in deed and 
if necessary with arms in hand. It is the 
historical mission of the Communist Inter- 
national to be the gravedigger of bourgeois 
society.” 

Mr. Kennan is here describing Communist 
policy and purpose toward all non-Commu- 
nist governments formulated in the 1930’s, 
which hasn’t changed in the least. 

It is the same today—in Korea, in Laos, 
in Viet-Nam, in the Congo, at the confer- 
ence table at Geneva. To the Communists, 
US. aid to the legitimate government of 
South Vietnam is “aggression” because the 
Communists recognize no non-Communist 
government as ever legitimate. 

We are not at peace with the Communists. 
We are engaged in a war called peace by 
the Communists. We can’t afford to think 
or act otherwise for 1 second. 





Nearly 50 Years Later the Same Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting article appeared in 
the Saturday, May 13, issue of News- 
day: 

THE OnE Bic Issue, BotH THEN AND Now, 

Was WHat AMERICA’s MISSION Was To BE 


(This article was written especially for 
Newsday by Frank Kelly, who has just com- 
pleted a book on the subject, “The Fight for 
the White House: The Story of 1912,” Kelly 
is vice president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, in Santa Barbara, Calif., and formerly 
was Newsday’s book critic.) 


(By Frank Kelly) 


The question has been asked many times 
over many years: Who are we and where are 
we going? 

It is a question being asked now, with one 

answer being supplied by President Kennedy 
and a host of answers being supplied by the 
American people he leads. 
' Prompting the restating of the question 
are the recent crises in Cuba and Laos and 
the crises still to be faced, possibly soon, in 
South Vietnam and West Berlin. Is it 
America’s mission to be concerned about the 
fate of liberty in every country? Is it Ken- 
nedy’s job to lead an international move- 
ment to counterbalance international com- 
munism? Can Kennedy count on the sup- 
port of the American people if he finds it 
necessary to take drastic steps in the world 
arena? Will he be able to translate his per- 
sonal popularity into national action if he 
finds such action essential? These questions 
are the form that the age-old question of 
who we are and where we're going now are 
taking. 

In another time of crisis 49 years ago, when 
Mexico was in the throes of a revolution and 
many Americans demanded armed interven- 
tion by the United States to restore order 
there, the unity of the United States was 
bitterly broken by an electoral battle which 
still echoes in the minds of men. The fear 
of revolution was in the air then as it is now 
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in many countries, although the czar reigned 
in Russia and the Communists did not dom- 
inate any large nation. Three American 
leaders fought for power in a frank and 
furious campaign, arguing over vital issues 
which presented the same burning questions 
facing the Nation today. 

America’s mission and the President’s role 
in it were debated more thoroughly and more 
extensively in the 1912 election than at any 
time since that struggle occurred. The cam- 
paign contained a spectacle unmatched in 
American history—a sitting President, a 
former President, and, though the people 
didn’t know it then, a future President fight- 
ing for the White House. 

President William Howard Taft offered 
himself for reelection as a protector of con- 
stitutional government—a government of 
laws, not of the whims of men. Former 
President Theodore Roosevelt thought Taft 
was full of poppycock: what the country 
needed was a strong leader, who would act in 
the name of the people. Future President 
Woodrow Wilson, the professor from Prince- 
ton, went patiently about the country, trying 
to make the voters think. 


TAFT RESISTS 


Taft stoutly resisted the demands for in- 
tervention in Mexico, saying that “the pass- 
ing of the border by one regiment of troops 
would mean war with Mexico, the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars, the 
loss of thousands of lives.” He felt that 
America’s adventures in other countries had 
not been very fruitful. He was aware of the 
resentments created by America’s “military 
pacification” of the Philippines and inter- 
ventions in Cuba and Nicaragua. He wanted 
to set up a Peace Commission, to prevent 
war everywhere, and let the people of other 
countries work out their own destinies. 

Roosevelt, of course, felt that it was 
America’s duty to root out corrupt and 
despotic governments in Latin America—and 
America’s duty to tell all the other nations 
to live by moral principles. “We, here in 
America, hold in our hands the hope of the 
world, the fate of the coming years; and 
shame and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed, if 
we trail in the dust the golden hopes of 
men.” That was Colonel Roosevelt’s view of 
what Americans must do. 

Wilson was for peace, progress, and pros- 
perity. He supported constitutional govern- 
ment. He also believed the President should 
be a strong leader. He told the crowds: 
“What the Democratic Party proposes to do 
is to go into power and do the things that 
the Republican Party has been talking about 
doing for 16 years.” 

Under McKinley, the Republicans had been 
conservative. Under Roosevelt and Taft, the 
“malefactors of great wealth” had come un- 
der fire, the anti-trust laws had been brand- 
ished over the corporations and a national 
program to conserve the natural resources 
of the country had been launched. Roose- 
velt had demanded more radical advances. 


In 1912 T.R. attacked the very foundations 
of two-party government with a force and 
frenzy never equalled by any major candi- 
date since that year. He labeled both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties puppets 
of an “invisible government” and told the 
people that their only chance to restore the 
true America was to put him in power. He 
declared that the anti-trust laws were largely 
futile; he predicted that the big corporations 
would make a farce of Federal legislation to 
control them—and recent revelations of 
activities by General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Allis-Chalmers, and others indicate to some 
that his prediction was accurate. 

Colonel Roosevelt foresaw the highly or- 
ganized society we have today, in which 
everybody belongs to one pressure group or 
another. Wilson foresaw it too, and he fore- 
saw the dangers to democracy presented by 
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a bureaucratic, technological, automated 
system in which individual men would be 
lost. In 1912 Wilson said: “Most men are 
individuals no longer. They are not units, 
but fractions. They are mere cogs in a 
machine which has men for its parts.” 

Taft, too, knew that America was entering 
a period of revolutionary change in a world 
changing far too rapidly for most men to 
comprehend what the future would be like. 
Taft hoped that America could cope with 
change by using the flexible powers of the 
Constitution. 

All three of these American giants—Presi- 
dents who realized that America’s mission 
was to preserve freedom and justice—des- 
paired at times over the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the people they were trying to lead. 
The people wanted America to be strong 
and free, but they were reluctant to make 
sacrifices, to look beyond the horizons of 
their daily lives. 

Theodore Roosevelt found it hard to un- 
derstand why the people did not awaken to 
the sound of his trumpet. Taft was shocked 
by the refusal of the voters to aid him in his 
efforts to overcome the inertia of Congress. 
Wilson discovered that it took herculean ef- 
forts to get the people to focus their 
thoughts on the basic issues. 


VOTERS DISTRACTED 


Then, as now, the voters were distracted 
by the necessities of making a living, getting 
married and raising families, making more 
money and having more fun. All these 
things loomed larger before them than the 
problems of the Nation. Those problems 
were left to the President. 

The same tendency exists in this year of 
strain and peril. Most of us find it too hard 
to keep track of what is going on. Most of 
us are often more confused than informed 
by the barrage of news bulletins. Most of 
us have decided that we like Jack Kennedy, 
somewhat as we liked Ike—and we push the 
weight of the big decisions to the President’s 
shoulders. 

Can our democracy work, in a world 
where communism seems to be relentlessly 
moving forward? Can our national habit of 
saying, “let the politicians handle the hard 
ones—that’s what we pay them for,” really 
carry us through the gathering storms of the 
20th century? Have we given up the attempt 
to take part in deciding our own destiny? 

These are the questions that loom before 
us now. America’s mission cannot be ful- 
filled unless we do more to become responsi- 
ble citizens, unless we make greater efforts 
to understand the President’s role and our 
own roles as self-governing people. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers of the past week have been 
giving considerable prominence to a con- 
troversy raging between officials of our 
State Department on the one hand and 
our internationa] airlines, allied with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, on the other. 

It appears that KLM, the Royal Dutch 
Airline, the official instrument of the 
Netherlands Government, is seeking fur- 
ther penetration into the U.S. air mar- 
ket. Already, it is generally admitted, 
KLM enjoys flight operations privileges 
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far in excess of what the Dutch Govern- 
ment can provide for U.S.-flag interna- 
tional carrier in reciprocity. Unfortu- 
nately, it appears that the Dutch have 
some powerful allies within our State 
Department. This is most important 
because, while our Civil Aeronautics 
Board is the expert agency in air route 
matters, its recommendations can be 
overruled by State in matters involving 
bilateral agreements. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an acknowledged fact 
that the sympathies of our CAB are with 
our international carriers in the matter 
involving the Dutch. Two of our car- 
riers, TWA and Pan American, have con- 
tributed substantially to the continuing 
prosperity of Friendship International 
Airport. Just a few short years ago, 
there was no such thing as an interna- 
tional flight out of Friendship. Now 
TWA has daily flights to and from Eur- 
ope: Pan American provides a similar 
service, plus regular operations from 
Friendship to the Caribbean. Even 
BOAC, the British Government’s coun- 
terpart of KLM, has recognized the im- 
portance of Friendship as one of the 
world’s important airports. 

Mr. Speaker, our international airlines 
have long established operations and fa- 
cilities from other gateways in the United 
States—New York, Miami, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Seattle as examples. 
Friendship is relatively new. If our 
Government agencies continue to harass 
our air carriers by giving foreign carriers 
preferential treatment, a decrease in ac- 
tivity at Friendship is not unlikely. In 
the interest of economy, our lines would 
be forced to curtail some _ services. 
Where more logical to start than at 
Friendship? Speaking of economy, Mr. 
Speaker, it is important to remember 
that our international airlines are 100 
percent privately owned, get no subsidy 
and find themselves in competition with 
foreign lines around the world, govern- 
ment-owned and heavily subsidized. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit for this 
body’s consideration newspaper articles 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of June 13 and 14, and which are most 
relevant to this problem. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include these articles as 
a part of the Recorp: 

[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1961] 
Pan Am Accuses DurcH LINE OF VIOLATING 
U.S. AGREEMENT 

Pan American World Airways yesterday 
accused KLM Royal Dutch Airlines of violat- 
ing its foreign air carrier permit as well as the 
United States-Netherlands bilateral § air 
agreement. 

Pan Am, in a brief filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, asked the CAB to crack 
down on the Dutch airline “with all of its 
powers.” 

The U.S. carrier said KLM’s violation of 
the bilateral agreement “is long-standing 
and is becoming more deliberate and exten- 
sive with each passing day.” 

Specifically, Pan Am accused KLM of 
scheduling more flights between the Nether- 
lands and the United States than the de- 
mand warrants. It also charged that KLM 
is violating the so-called capacity provisions 
of the bilateral agreement. These promised 
that KLM’s North Atlantic traffic to and 
from the United States would originate or 
terminate primarily in the Netherlands. 

The brief said KLM in 1960 carried 116,- 
798 passengers between the Netherlands and 
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New York, but that only 31,535 or 27 per- 
cent represented United States-Netherlands 
traffic. The rest were third country pas- 
sengers headed for destinations other than 
the United States. Total United States- 
Netherlands traffic carried by U.S. airlines 
amounted to only 3,523 passengers. 

“It is apparent that KLM was enabled to 
capture more than 90 percent of the primary 
justification market through operation of 
excessive frequencies and capacity made pos- 
sible by excessive carriage of third country 
traffic,” the Pan Am brief declared. 

Pan Am said KLM’s 1960 Netherlands- 
United States revenues totaled nearly $53.4 
million compared with $2.2 million derived 
by USS. airlines serving the Netherlands. 

Pan Am was the first U.S. carrier to level 
its heavy legal guns at the Dutch airline. 
At least one other may file a similar brief 
later this week. Pan Am Said it delayed its 
own filing hoping in vain that recent nego- 
tiations between the United States and Neth- 
erlands would end KLM’s alleged violations. 


[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1961] 


CAB CrrTres AIRLINE FISCAL PLIGHT, INROADS 
BY FOREIGN CARRIERS 


Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, took official notice of the 
financial plight of this Nation’s airlines yes- 
terday and called it a problem—a great prob- 
lem. 

Testifying before a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee, Boyd also said the Govern- 
ment is concerned about the decline in the 
American share of world airline operations. 
More foreign governments show a tendency 
to curb US. oversea airlines te protect their 
own and to grab a larger share of the US. 
market, he said. 

Boyd’s complaint came 1 day after Pan 
American World Airways accused KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines of violating both its carrier 
permit and the United States-Netherlands 
bilateral air agreement. Pan Am had asked 
the CAB to crack down on KLM with all of 
its powers. 

In discussing the airline profits squeeze 
before the Senate group yesterday, Boyd 
said the Nation’s certified air carriers earned 
3.22 percent on an investment of $2.3 bil- 
lion last year. (This compares with a tenta- 
tive yardstick of about 11 percent worked 
out by the CAB last year.) Boyd said 
earnings as a percentage of operating reve- 
nue were only .31 percent. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Senator George W. 
Norris was indeed “a gentle knight of 
progressive ideals,’ a term used to de- 
scribe him by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Senator Norris’ many 
achievements for the good of this coun- 
try, which include the TVA and REA 

programs, were outlined at the Norris 
Centennial Conference held last month 
in Washington, D.C. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
in the Recorp an article from the June 
1961 issue of Public Power magazine that 
tells about the commemorative confer- 
ence: 
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CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE HONORS SENATOR 
Wo FoucGnut ror TVA AND REA 


Top Government officials, former col- 
leagues, and representatives of consumer, 
farm, labor, cooperative and public power 
groups paid tribute to the late Senator 
George W. Norris last month. 

The occasion was the Norris Centennial 
Conference, which grew out of an editoria: 
in the August 1960 issue of Public Power. 

Pointing out that 1961 would mark the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Nebraska 
Senator’s birth, Public Power called for a 
centennial celebration to serve as an inspir- 
ing reaffirmation of the need for courage, in- 
tegrity and intelligence in public policy. 

“To consumer-owned electric systems and 
advocates of full, comprehensive and bene- 
ficial development of water resources, Sena- 
tor Norris is a sort of patron saint,” the 
Public Power editorial declared. “The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, and the public 
power systems in Nebraska all owe a great 
debt, to the vision and vigor of George Nor- 
ris.” 

The conference, held at Washington’s Wii- 
lard Hotel, was the occasion for unveiling the 
design of the Norris commemorative postuge 
stamp, which will go on sale July 11, 1961, 
the anniversary of the Senator’s birth. Par- 
ticipating in the ceremony were Senator Nor- 
ris’ daughters, Mrs. John F. Robertson and 
Mrs. Gordon Rath, and Deputy Postmaster 
General H. W. Brawley. 

President John F. Kennedy, in a message 
to the Conference, declared that Senator 
Norris was “above all a man dedicated to the 
defense and protection of personal freedom.” 

“The monuments to George Norris are 
found in the industrial plants in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the lighted farmhouses, and 
our great multi-purpose dams,” the Presi- 
dent wrote. “But he was more than a 
courageous champion of the right of the 
people to natural resources; he was more 
than a vigorous fighter against monopoly; 
he was more than a brilliant spokesman for 
democracy. He was, above all, a man dedi- 
cated to the defense and protection of per- 
sonal freedom. Today, when these freedoms 
are in jeopardy, it is particularly appropriate 
to honor George Norris.” 

White House special counsel Theodore C. 
Sorensen, whose father was a close associate 
and campaign manager for the Senator, 
speaking at the Conference banquet, de- 
clared that Senator Norris “always saw the 
longer view and the larger picture; and so 
must we.” 

“He would remind us tonight that the 
tributaries are often more tempting than the 
main channel—that the quick result is often 
more dramatic than the long haul—and that 
there is not a step to be taken that will not 
arouse doubts or fears in the hearts of some,” 
Mr. Sorensen declared. 

“But if we can only move ahead—not 
slowly but deliberately, not alone but with 
allies, not from fear but with hope—then 
can we fulfill the Norris dream and complete 
the Norris legacy. And we shall do it, not 
for him alone, not for ourselves, but for 
‘generations yet unborn.’” 

Creation of the Tennessee Valley Authar- 
ity was characterized as one of the late 
Senator’s greatest achievements by Senators 
GerorGE D. AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
and Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, both 
of whom served in the Senate with the 
Nebraskan. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
a luncheon speaker, called the TVA “a liv- 
ing memorial” to Senator Norris, and de- 
clared that the Nebraska Senator was “the 
forerunner and prophet of the New 
Frontier.” 

Pointing out that Senator Norris had a 
“true national feeling,’”’ Secretary Udall said 
that the threatened giveaway at Muscle 
Shoals after World War I “was too much for 
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Norris and he began his long fight for TVA.” 
The legislation was passed by Congress twice, 
only to be vetoed by Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, the Secretary noted. 

The Secretary told the Conference he felt 
Senator Norris would approve President 
Kennedy’s message to Congress on natural 
resources, and he concluded: “GrorGE 
Norris’ spirit walks in Washington today.” 

Senator AIKEN, addressing a conference 
session on “The Unfinished Work of GrorcE 
Norris,” said great areas of our country “are 
still awaiting the full development of their 
land and water resources. The goal of low- 
cost electric power should now be sought 
more vigorously.” 

‘The trend toward a nationwide power 
grid is here,” Senator AIKEN pointed out. 
“It cannot be stopped and probably should 
not be stopped.” 

Senator Him recalled that when he first 
came to Washington to take his seat in 
Congress, he found that Grorce Norris “had 
already accepted as his own the long and 
arduous fight to save for public use the war 
surplus properties at Muscle Shoals in my 
home State of Alabama. This was the be- 
ginning of TVA. A dam half-built across 
the river and a chemical facility constructed 
to produce munitions, these were the assets 
regarded as surplus to the Nation’s need 
when World War I was ended.” 

General manager Alex Radin of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, who presided 
at a Conference luncheon, declared that Sen- 
ator Norris not only made possible the TVA 
but through creation of TVA made possible 
the pace-setting local public power systems 
of the Tennessee Valley, which have acted 
as a yardstick to measure electric utilities 
all over the Nation. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, said that while some of Senator Norris’ 
concepts have been put to use, “too many 
others, equally feasible, equally essential, 
exist today only in the yellowing pages of 
ancient copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
ORD.” 

Presidential assistant Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., traced the history of American liberalism 
and the part played by George Norris, who 
he said was able to make the transition from 
the agrarian liberalism of Jefferson to the 
industrial era, while others “remained 
frozen in the cliches of an earlier day.” 

Governor Frank B. Morrison, of Nebraska, 
noting Senator Norris’ successful fight to 
establish the rural electrification program, 
declared that “because of his leadership and 
because of his vision, life in rural America 
was transformed.” 

The Nebraska Senator’s, contribution to 
American workers was hailed by representa- 
tives of organized labor and by Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, who noted that 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, outlawing “yellow 
dog” contracts, is known as organized labor’s 
Magna Carta. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
toid a tuncheon audience that “the great 
struggles for human progress are never really 
won. They must be fought over and over 
again—not just at intervals, but all the 
time.” 

Mr. Meany drew a parallel between Sena- 
tor Norris’ fight for public power and his 
sponsorship of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
and commented: “Just as the forces of re- 
action tried to throttle TVA, and have 
blocked efforts to duplicate it elsewhere, so 
have they hacked away at the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act.” 

James B. Carey, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (AFL-CIO) said the Nation 
needs “radicals for the new time” in the 
Norris tradition. 

Present day liberals have become “too com- 
placent, too apathetic and too comfortable,” 
Mr. Carey warned in an address prepared for 
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the conference, and presented by Ted Silvey 
of the AFL-CIO Research Department. “Per- 
haps we are letting the great Nebraskan down. 
Perhaps our Nation needs a little more rad- 
icalism, a few more brave new ideas, and 
a lot more people who are willing to stand 
up and be counted—regardless of the con- 
sequences—when they know that they are 
right.” 

A little-known achievement of Senator 
Norris’, in crossing party lines to complete 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, was 
praised by James L. Robertson, member of 
the Board of Governors of the Feedral Re- 
serve System, and a member of the Norris 
family by marriage. Mr. Robertson added 
that the Senator as early as 1907 was urging 
on the floor of the House that Federal in- 
surance be provided for bank deposits. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture and REA 
Administrator Claude R. Wickard declared 
that Senator Norris “had to his credit more 
legislative reforms than any other Member 
of Congress in our history,” and added, “Most 
of Senator Norris’ legislative victories came 
only after long uphill battles against deter- 
mined and well entrenched opposition.”’ 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of Nation- 
wide Insurance Cos., urged labor, farm 
and consumer groups to apply “the Norris 
philosophy” and work together through co- 
operative effort “to provide themselves with 
the just fruits of their labor.” 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary, International 
Brothrhood of Electrical Workers, Washing- 
ton columnist Drew Pearson, and Leonard 
Kenfield, president, Montana Farmers Union, 
presided at conference sessions. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my practice to consistently call to the 
attention of the Members the opinions 
expressed in local newspapers, since I ap- 
preciate their close association with the 
general public, and, therefore, their ef- 
fectiveness at a grass roots level. An 
editorial in the La Grange Citizen of 
June 1 speaks for itself without any need 
for elaboration on my part. I submit for 
the Recorp this editorial entitled ‘“‘Time 
To Say ‘No’”’: 

Time To Say “No” 

The time for the United States to say “‘no” 
to gain best advantage passed 16 years ago. 
The “no’s” that should have been said dur- 
ing the closing months of World War II, and 
during the years since, have piled high to be- 
come mountains of trouble. 

There are more “no’s” to come, and more 
troubles to increase the size of the mountain, 
unless there is a stiffening and fortifying of 
resistance. Does President Kennedy have 
firm conviction and steadiness of purpose 
sufficient to say “no’’ to DeGaulle, to Nikita 
and to key persons with whom he will be 
conferring shortly? The answer is tragically 
important, 

Editorializing about it here will have no 
influence on the President’s behavior in his 
soon-to-be-held conferences. 

Letters to the President, and to Members 
of Congress might have helped had they con- 
tained the message “the United States has 
backed up too far already, and any further 
retreat is not consistent with the public 
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desire to resist either nibbling or bold forays 
against the freedoms of people in the United 
States and anywhere else where people still 
have freedom.” 

In the light of what is occurring in Wash- 
ington it probably is naive to expect that the 
people have any great influence on national 
administration policies. The administration 
is saying “no”, but only to the voice of the 
people; and not to the pressure groups de- 
manding more welfare and more giveaway. 

The Federal aid to education and the in- 
crease in spending getting administration 
endorsement do not reflect the public’s atti- 
tudes, according to response Congressman 
HaRoLtp R. COLLIER has had to a ques- 
tionnaire. 

Expressing opinions on Federal aid to edu- 
cation, the people responding to COLLIER’s 
poll showed opposition to the legislation. 
Sixty-nine percent said no for Federal aid 
to teacher salaries, and 61 percent objected 
to aid to school construction. But the US. 
Senate passed the whole package. 





Kennedy Appears To Freeze Up When 
Decisive Action Is Needed 
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Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the RecorD a very penetrat- 
ing article by Holmes Alexander which 
appeared in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch on Sunday, June 18, 1961. I would 
commend it to the reading and consid- 
eration of the Members of the House: 
KENNEDY APPEARS To FREEZE UP WHEN DE- 

CISIVE ACTION Is NEEDED 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


The Greeks had a word for it—tragedy. 
There was always the indispensable ele- 
ment—irony.. Disgrace was always a worse 
thing than death and defeat. Arrogance 
was always mocked, and bitter symbolism 
never failed to triumph. 

Nobody alive in America, I'm afraid, has 
the capacity to depict the jeering, skull’s- 
head, awesome nudity of our present calam- 
ity. Futurity will have to show it for what- 
ever posterity remains. 

But it is all our fault for letting it hap- 
pen. There was a rich man who set out to 
buy for his eldest son the challenging prize 
which people called unbuyable. 

The son died in war, but not really in bat- 
tle, not the enemy’s hands, and another son 
was injured, not wounded by gunfire but 
ignominiously ground under a foeman’s 
heel—and the second son was named crown 
prince. 

To drop the unnecessary allegory, the 
Kennedy clan sent the personable, brave, 
decent son into a contest which could be 
won by sleepless manpower and unstinting 
money. 

It was a contest, in the final round, against 
a rival who was not so much the party’s 
choice as the party’s ask-me-another man. 

Nixon had picked up the telephone at the 
right time with the right answers. Still, 
Nixon had more to offer, and he should have 
been elected. 

But the Kennedy campaign was pitched 
to something the Americans have done so 
well at, the lowest common denominator ap- 
peal. 

If only Kennedy and Nixon had split even, 
or nearly even, among the undereducated, 
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overeducated, thoughtless, thriftless, and 
regimented, this American tragedy might 
have been averted. 

Perhaps, however, the aversion was not in 
our stars. We had given so many obligations 
and blood sacrifices to the principle of the 
lowest common denominator. 

We had achieved bulk above beauty, trivia 
above truth, commercials above certitudes. 

Kennedy almost had to win the nomina- 
tion and election for the central reason that 
he was in step with the snake dance that 
was taking us to the everlasting bonfire. 

It ought to be honestly faced. No Presi- 
dent ever fell faster from the pedestal on 
which we automatically place our first citi- 
zens. 

No President among those elected, and 
even those who succeeded, has looked so 
badly, so early, so thoroughly. 

The man able to campaign well, to speak 
well, to comport himself ceremoniously well, 
has been frozen on the fire step of action, 
paralyzed at the calls of decision, dwarfed 
by the allied leaders in Britain, France, and 
Germany, as well as by the foemen in Russia, 
China, and Cuba, and even by the neutrals 
in India and Canada. 

The tragedy was made visible for us by 
the measurement of the President in com- 
pany with many foreign rulers. It has been 
bitterly accentuated by the President’s bad 
luck in wrenching his back/ 

All of a sudden we do not have the young, 
vigorous, tireless chieftain of the cultivated 
image, but the bent giant in need of support 
and protection and surcease. 

The President’s condition is all too truly 
representative of his country’s. 

Yet, as bad as it looks, there may be a solu- 
tion and a rescue. Crippled men, sick men, 
fallen men, and even dead men have risen 
to turn tragedy to triumph, catastrophe to 
climax. 

Quite aside from the publicity limelight in 
which he has too frequently bathed, there is 
a spark of success, an ember of courage in 
JFK which has never failed him. 

It offers a hope—the only hope we have— 
that he may still rally his forces and save 
the day for his country. 

But to do this, Mr. Kennedy must become 
denatured from the kind of Democrat he 
thinks he is. He has got to give up the look- 
ing glass in which he sees himself as Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Jackson, and Jefferson. 


The President must go into the other 
party, and into a much more humble sort 
of character, to find the historical example he 
needs. 

It is Lincoln to whom he must look. 
Lincoln had the courage to join an irre- 
pressible conflict before it overwhelmed the 
Nation. 

Although he had deep faith in the people, 
Lincoln would not stoop to seek popularity. 
Although he wished for peace, Lincoln knew 
that victory had to come first. 

Allan Nevins, in the “War for the Union,” 
writes of Lincoln as some coming historian 
will have to write of Kennedy—if we are to 
be saved: 

“His sense of the tremendous responsi- 
bility * * * deepened his natural melan- 
choly * * * deepened his thoughtful- 
ness * * * he brought to the Presidency a 
capacity for intense, lucid thinking * * * 
his ability to think problems through to 
irresistible conclusions.” 


To this should be added that Lincoln, 
having made up his mind, having called upon 
God and destiny to sustain him, did not 
shun the dark and bloody consequences—he 
took action. This our President has got to 
do. 
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Action by Indiana Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on Certain Matters of National 
Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
where I attended the annual convention 
of the Department of Indiana Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. I think it may be of 
interest to this body to learn of the ac- 
tion taken by that convention concerning 
certain matters of national importance. 

Resolutions were considered on varied 
subject matters. However, I would like 
to report that the tractors for Castro in 
exchange for Cuban war prisoners re- 
ceived a great deal of attention and com- 
ment. The convention assembled over- 
whelmingly voted in opposition to this 
action. I do not have a copy of that 
resolution at hand, but I did want to 
place in the Recorp this action taken by 
a great veterans’ organization. 

Further, I would like to state that a 
resolution was considered concerning the 
much-publicized case of Edward Yellin, 
the student convicted of contempt of 
Congress for alleged Communist activi- 
ties and who recently was awarded a 
grant by the National Science Founda- 
tion. For the edification and general 
information of the Members here as- 
sembled, I would like to place that resolu- 
tion in the REcorp. 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through various programs, instituted 
by the Congress and the Executive, has seen 
fit to provide education grants to a select 
number of students and organizations, espe- 
cially in the field of science; and 

Whereas it has been recently revealed that 
in the case of Edward Yellin, a convicted 
student of science for contempt of Congress 
concerning activities in the Communist 
Party, was awarded a grant amounting to 
$3,800 by the National Science Foundation; 
and 

Whereas a grant amounting to $4,350 was 
recently awarded to the party of A. P. Top- 
chiev, vice president of the Academy of 
Science for the U.S.S.R., to tour our Nation 
and to view many scientific installations in 
the U.S.A., at the American taxpayer’s ex- 
pense; and 

Whereas among the objectives of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
are “to maintain true allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; to 
foster true patriotism; to maintain and ex- 
tend the institutions of American freedom; 
and to preserve and defend the United 
States from all her enemies, whomsoever”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by this department of the V.F.W. 
at their annual encampment assembled, 
That the President and the Congress be 
petitioned to take necessary steps to enact 
legislation and/or promulgate executive 
decrees to the end that no individual, group 
of individuals or organization shall receive 
public funds unless their loyalty and alle- 
giance to the United States of America are 
affirmed. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include two editorials from the 
Wall Street Journal calling for more 
attention to fiscal responsibility in order 
to maintain and increase the strength 
of our economy as the most potent 
weapon in meeting the Communist- 
inspired crises we face continually 
around the world. It is time we in Con- 
gress face up to our responsibility of 
cutting Federal spending so that we may 
put an end to inflation, protect the 
soundness of our dollar, and encourage 
the economy by cutting taxes. 

The editorials follow: 

Sanp CastTLEs 

If the world situation is as dangerous as 
President Kennedy has repeatedly said it is, 
and requires more individual sacrifice to 
meet the threat from communism, one would 
think that Mr. Kennedy and his friendly 
Congress would occasionally heed that 
preachment themselves. 

Instead, the President has proposed a va- 
riety of profligate domestic spending meas- 
ures, including a housing plan that all but 
guarantees a house for everybody. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s proposal, which includes FHA-insured 
40-year mortgages with no downpayment 
for homes costing up to $15,000 as well as 
new billions for urban renewal, water and 
sewer projects for smaller communities, and 
housing for colleges, farm people and elder- 
ly citizens, would seem hardly in keeping 
with his “sacrifice” manifesto. 

Yet Congress has seen fit not only to ac- 
cept this heavy financial burden, but to in- 
crease it. Both House and Senate Banking 
Committees have approved the White House 
plan and boosted the benefits it includes. 

Aside from encouraging individual home- 
buyers to get mired in a near lifetime of 
debt, the housing program as it now shapes 
up will cost all Americans between $5 billion 
and $9 billion—thus aggravating the Gov- 
ernment’s already perplexing financial prob- 
lems. 

If this Nation had no debt (instead of a 
$290 billion ocean of red ink) and was not 
faced with a determined enemy whose ac- 
tions require us to lay out more than $40 
billion annually for defense, the housing 
scheme now in Congress would still be highly 
questionable. There are means in this coun- 
try by which a man can buy a house if he’s 
willing to sacrifice to get it. There are 
means by which college, farm, and elderly 
people can live comfortably without living 
off the rest of the people. 

This is not to say that all Americans re- 
side in housing they are completely pleased 
with, but rather that finding shelter is his- 
torically an individual or community mat- 
ter and that 1961 is a poor time for the 
country to indulge itself in welfare plans 
which are not necessary and which it cannot 
afford. 

A man’s home is his castle and the Presi- 
dent is apparently out to build castles for 
everyone. But he is out to build sand castles 
when, with the water on the rise, he himself 
has called for sandbags. 
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ScAPEGOATS FOR INFLATION 

Since one of the sacrifices President Ken- 
nedy is asking of the Nation is “voluntary 
restraint” on wage and price increases, it is 
natural enough that his administration 
should undertake a sizable campaign to sell 
this theme. 

Thus Treasury Secretary Dillon, Economic 
Adviser Heller and Deputy Special Assistant 
Rostow all insisted the other day that if 
unions and management would exercise 
enough “discipline” on wages and prices, 
it would be a big help in heading off inflation 
in the months ahead. 

Well, it sure sounds nice, all this voluntary 
restraint. Of course, some hardheaded 
union leader or some self-made entrepreneur 
might object that voluntary restraint is not 
the business of unions or management. They 
might argue that the main business of 
unions is good wages and that the main busi- 
ness of management is making good 
money—both restrained by the self-enforc- 
ing disciplines of the free market. They 
might further note that the United States 
didn’t do so badly on that old-fashioned 
basis. 

But such a practical and time-tested ar- 
gument would not pass muster at the new 
economic frontier. It is much more con- 
venient for the administration to make this 
plea for voluntary restraint a major theme 
of its economic policy—for at least a couple 
of powerful reasons. 

One is that the plea miraculously shifts 
the onus of a new inflation from the Gov- 
ernment to the private economy. So we hear 
from these gentlemen much learned guff to 
the effect that the main inflationary threat 
today stems from wage-price pressures and 
not at all from anything the Government 
is doing or planning. As Mr. Dillon suc- 
cinctly expressed it: “Certainly it seems clear 
that the greatest threat to our dollar, in- 
flationwise, is the cost-push or wage-price 
spiral.” 

There it is: Inflation is all the fault of 
these greedy, un-public-spirited unions and 
companies. Yet it remains an interesting 
question where they are supposed to get all 
the inflationary steam for a new wage-price 
spiral. 

We haven’t had a real dizzy spiral since 
the latter forties and early fifties and by a 
curious coincidence that was a period when 
the Government was busily inflating the 
currency—depreciating the dollar—as a mat- 
ter of politics and policy. That is the same 
policy, oddly enough, the present adminis- 
tration seems bent on pursuing all over 
again. 

The honest truth is that infiationary pres- 
sures can originate nowhere except in the 
Government, though they may subsequently 
be aggravated elsewhere. Only the Govern- 
ment has the power in the first instance to 
inflate the money supply by unbridled de- 
ficit spending and an artificial cheap-money 
policy. Out of that Government inflation 
comes the excessive money which first ig- 
nites and then fuels the wage-price rocket. 

It’s hardly surprising, therefore, that 
planners of inflation should seek in advance 
to get the Government off the hook. Nor is 
there anything very mysterious about an- 
other reason for making this big pitch for 
voluntary restraint. If a new inflation and 
wage-price spiral occur as a result of Gov- 
ernment policies, the planners can say we 
told you so; voluntary restraint didn’t work 
and now it’s time to impose restraint from 
Washington. 

An unfair suspicion? Unfortunately there 
are too many signs indicating it is not. De- 
fense mobilizers are reportedly drafting emer- 
gency wage-price control plans. The Labor 
Department, as Mr. Born noted on this page 
yesterday, moves toward wartime setups. 
Over and over the administration muses that 
we are in a semiwar or an undeclared war. 
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Revealingly, Adviser Heller observed that “if 
we get into what is essentially a war footing” 
controls may be needed. It would seem that 
all that is necessary to be essentially on a 
war footing is for the administration to say 
we are. 

Actually, if a new inflation and spiral come, 
the administration won’t need such excuses 
for control; the inflation and spiral will 
themselves be used as the excuse. That is 
the beauty of the administration’s rationale: 
First absolve oneself of blame, then inflate, 
then control. 

Sacrifice, restraint, discipline—obviously 
these noble demands must never be asked of 
Government. For the Government has found 
private scapegoats for recklessly spending 
the public into deficit, debt, and inflation. 





Two Seattle Firms Decline Russian 
Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following two stories by Boyd 
Burchard, which appeared in the Seattle 
Daily Times, relative to the courageous 
action of two American businessmen in 
refusing to give any production advan- 
tage to an enemy which has vowed to 
conquer us. I know my colleagues, as 
well as all Americans, will share my pride 
in the action of these two patriotic Seat- 
tle businessmen associated with the lum- 
ber industry who have placed the welfare 
of their Nation before a profitable deal 
with Russia. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Seattle Daily Times, June 1, 1961]. 
Firms HERE DECLINE RUSSIAN CONTRACT 
(By Boyd Burchard) 

Two Seattle firms today announced they 
have declined “fon principle” a profitable pro- 
posal, approved by the State Department, 
which would help Russia build “the largest 
and most highly automated sawmill in the 
world.” 

M. E. Hillman, head of Republic Electric & 
Development Co., and Gordon B. Anderson, 
president of Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., 
both Seattle, said the proposal they are de- 
clining would have led to an estimated $150,- 
000 order—and a profit of about $40,000. 

It called for supplying an advanced type of 
automatic lumber-sorting equipment to the 
Russians. 

The Russian proposal came to the Seattle 
firms through Yarrow’s Ltd., British Colum- 
bia engineering firm. 

Hillman said Republic Electric would have 
no part in handling the advantage to the 
Russians to close the gap in the superiority 
of North American technical know-how from 
20 years to 2 years. 

Six of the firm’s patented memory-control 
systems were sought, 

Anderson said that Puget Sound Fabrica- 
tors, Inc., will have nothing to do with giv- 
ing aid and comfort to an enemy by supply- 
ing fabricated portions of the six lumber 
sorters. 

“We must be willing to be counted on as 
thinking of our own country’s welfare before 
the dollar,” Anderson said. 
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Both men acknowledged that the refusal 
to cooperate might block the Russian mill 
automation only temporarily. 

“Our move is a drop in the bucket,” Hill- 
man said, “but we hope that other American 
industry leaders will follow suit in refusing 
to deal with an enemy which has vowed to 
conquer us.” 

[From the Seattle Daily Times, June 3, 
1961] 
TURNDOWN OF SovieT DEAL ToOK COURAGE 
(By Boyd Burchard) 

Easily one of the most inspiring business- 
news developments of the past week origi- 
nated in Seattle. 

Two businessmen openly weighed the 
courage of their convictions and their sense 
of public responsibility against the dollar 
importance of a sure-profit deal with Rus- 
sia—and told the Russians to take their 
dollars and go jump. 

The pressures were great on M. E. Hill- 
man, head of the Republic Electric & Devel- 
opment Co., and Gordon B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., both 
of Seattle, to agree to supply an advanced 
type of automatic lumber-sorting equip- 
ment for the largest and most highly auto- 
mated sawmill in the world, to be built in 
Russia, 

The sorter, a patented magnetic memory- 
control system correlated with mechanical 
lumber-handling equipment, was unveiled 
by the two companies more than a year ago. 

It was shown to 1,500 government and in- 
dustry representatives from all over the 
world last September at the World Forestry 
Congress in Seattle. 

The mechanical sorter was widely ac- 
claimed as a major advance toward elimi- 
nating slow and costly manual sorting of 
lumber. Many large Canadian and US. 
mills subsequently expressed interest in in- 
stalling the equipment—but the domestic 
lumber business turned slow and no orders 
have yet been firmed up by North American 
mills. 

When the Russian order came through, in 
the form of a subproposal from Yarrows, 
Ltd., of Victoria, B.C., to supply $150,000 
worth of sorters for a 1,500,000 board feet a 
day sawmill to be built by the Victoria firm 
and the Preston Woodworking Machinery 
Co., Preston, Ont., for the U.S.S.R., it took 
some soul searching for the American firms 
to refuse. 

But refuse the order they did—and with 
no illusions as to the very minor obstruction 
their decision would present to the growing 
momentum of the Russians’ economic 
steamroller. 

In declining to cooperate, Hillman ex- 
plained to Yarrow: “The one advantage we 
in North America have over the Communist 
bloc is our production know-how. To 
knowingly give away even the tiniest part 
of that production superiority represented 
by the excellence of the Magnestat Control 
System would represent to us admission of 
the inevitability of world domination by 
communism. 

“REDCO will have no part in handing this 
advantage to our sworn enemy.” 

Following the Seattle firm’s turndown of 
the proposal, a spokesman for Preston 
Woodworking commented in Canada: “Re- 
gardless of what was said in Seattle, we are 
pressing ahead on this job. We feel this 
export order would be most beneficial to 
Canadian secondary industry.” 

The order obviously would have been tem- 
porarily beneficial to Seattle industry, too. 

The downright fortitude of the two Seat- 
tle businessmen in putting long-term na- 
tional interest above short-term personal 
gain deserves recognition—preferably in the 
form of firm orders from North American 
sawmills faced with the growing threat of 
automated Russian competition. 
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Cuba and Our Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
Dreesen, editor and publisher of the East 
Chicago Globe, East Chicago, Ind., sets 
out the following timely and factual 
thoughts on some of our past failures 
and present problems with the Soviet 
Communist leadership. 

Let us not repeat the same mistakes 
that were made before, during, and after 
World War II with these tyrants seek- 
ing world domination. 

Under permission granted me so to do, 
I include the article in the Appendix 
of the REcorD: 

GLOBE TROTTER 


There must be something wrong with us. 
Almost every Russian-dominated country is 
sending funds and supplies to Cuba; a re- 
cent $3 million loan from Communist 
Poland, steel and wire goods supplies from 
Communist Yugoslavia, rice and other food- 
stuffs from Communist China, just to men- 
tion a few; yet, last week the U.S. Senate 
approved legislation (sponsored by the ad- 
ministration) authorizing President Ken- 
nedy to pour money and goods into Russian- 
dominated countries. 

This bill amends the 1951 Battle Act which 
forbids U.S. assistance to countries which aid 
the Soviet bloc. 

Members of our Senate should read a book 
recently written by Jameson G. Campaigne, 
editor of the Indianapolis Star entitled 
“American Might and Soviet Myth.” 

It is powerful contribution to the enlight- 
enment of the American people on the facts 
of the war for survival in which our Nation 
is engaged. Mr. Campaigne is convinced that 
we are losing the war and the Communists 
are winning it. He documents a powerful 
indictment of our U.S. foreign policy—its 
lack of traditional American character, its 
continuing aid to the enemy. 


“In the earliest years of our existence,” 
writes Mr. Campaigne, “we established cer- 
tain principles in dealing with other gov- 
ernments. While history has made the ap- 
Plication of these principles different in 
technique, it has not outmoded the prin- 
ciples themselves, nor can it permanently 
alienate them from our national character, 
without damaging that character beyond re- 
covery or repair.”’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S CODE 


He cites the character of foreign policy 
enunciated by President George Washington: 
“Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct. It will be worthy of a free, enlightened 
and, at no distant period, a great Nation to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that in the course of time and 
things the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to 
it * * o 

Mr. Campaigne says, “Until the United 
States begins again to operate its own for- 
eign policy in the interests of its own people, 
and to follow its own historic principles and 
to reestablish its authentic national charac- 
ter, it will continue to fail. The Soviet 
Union will continue to win the cold war. 
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Until our policy become a United States pol- 
icy, no United State Government can hope 
to succeed in matching the determination 
and ruthlessness of the Soviet masters.” 


UNITED STATES IS MIGHTY 


Mr. Campaigne’s book, as the title suggests, 
assesses the “myth” of Soviet might which 
has seemingly caused the United States to 
retreat, to give ground, to complain but 
finally accept the continuing advances of 
Communism in nation after nation—at a 
time, he contends, when a determination on 
our part and a show of our unmatched power 
would have halted the Reds. 

“Too many people in the United States,” 
he says, “have surrendered weakly to the So- 
viet psychological offensive. Only twice in 
recent years have we actually called a So- 
viet bluff—once in Quemoy and once in 
Lebanon. On both occasions the enemy 
backed down. He will back down every 
time—in Berlin, the Middle East, the Far 
East, anywhere. We have only to knock 
the chip off his shoulder, and he is sud- 
denly quiet.” 


REDS RUN FROM FIGHT 


Khrushchev and the other Communist 
leaders, Mr. Campaigne says, “know who has 
the stronger force: economic, political, ethi- 
cal, military, and every other. It is we who 
are not sure. With great cunning (Khru- 
shchev) has exploited our growing weakness 
of character to create in us this dangerous 
uncertainty. It is time we saw ourselves as 
the enemy sees us, formidable and in fact 
unbeatable.” 

He says in the conclusion of his provoca- 
tive book: “As long as we seek ‘peace’ in the 
Soviet sense more than we seek freedom and 
liberty, we will remain on the defensive, and 
the Communists will keep on winning. If 
we wanted that sort of peace at Quemoy, we 
could have had it at the price of surrender. 
We can have peace in Berlin at the price of 
surrender. We can end the whole cold war 
at the price of surrender. There is only one 
reason for carrying on the cold war. That 
is to preserve our liberty and extend all hu- 
man liberty. If liberty is important, noth- 
ing should deter us. Our foreign policy must 
be based on this concept. Until it is, we will 
not even begin to succeed.” 





Teachers for the Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, all of us, 
whether we realize it or not, have a 
pocketbook interest in the education and 
training of the deaf. It goes beyond our 
natural sympathies for the handicapped. 

It is a sound public investment to pro- 
vide the facilities and the teachers for 
deaf children to be developed into self- 
supporting citizens and taxpayers. 

Unfortunately, despite the efforts of 
the State and local governments and 
private organizations, there has devel- 
oped in our country a critical and grow- 
ing shortage of teachers of the deaf. 

This problem, because it is national 
in scope and because it cannot readily 
and feasibly be solved at the State and 
local level, addresses itself to the Con- 
gress. 

The problem is ably discussed in the 
following editorial, entitled “Teachers 
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for the Deaf,” published June 16, 1961, in 
an outstanding newspaper of the Nation, 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn.: 

TEACHERS FOR THE Dear 


In the United States there are about 9 
million persons with impediments in hearing 
and speech. Science has found how to help 
a large part of them, especially the children, 
if teachers with special training are avail- 
able for the formative years. 

But the help gets to only part of the 
children for lack of training of enough teach- 
ers. There are only about 3,000 speech 
pathologists and audiologists with enough 
training for professional certification, and 
only about 4,000 others are working in this 
field, even without being accredited. 

For the children alone, leaving to one 
side the mature who are handicapped in 
voice and ear, about 20,000 professionally 
competent teachers are needed. Less than 
200 are being graduated from this training 
course annually. 

This is ‘a branch of education in which 
local school boards, or even States, are un- 
likely to find a solution. Training for these 
special teachers probably will have to be en- 
larged by action of the Central Government 
if there are to be enough instructors to 
prepare these children for as much of a 
normal life as they can manage. 

A 10-year program of scholarships for these 
instructors, beginning with a Federal Gov- 
ernment cost of $1.5 million annually, is 
before Congress. The Senate approved 8S. 
336 unanimously last year and again this 
year. Senator Lister Hit, Democrat, of 
Alabama, is the sponsor. 

It is pending in the House before a sub- 
committee headed by Representative Eprru 
GREEN, Democrat, of Oregon. It has the sup- 
port of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, the Conference on Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, and 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, with Representative CHarLes McC. 
MaTHIas, JR., aS spokesman. 

Only the normal hearing parents of chil- 
dren with this difficulty can appreciate fully 
the hope they will have enough trained 
teachers. Or the hopelessness of such a 
widely scattered need getting adequate at- 
tention except at the congressional level. 





The War Called Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post carried a column 
by the distinguished newspaperman, 
Roscoe Drummond, which clearly inter- 
prets the Communist handwriting on the 
wall. It deserves the attention of every 
Member of the Congress and all who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE War CALLED PEACE—WHaT COMMUNISTS 
ARE SAYING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Simultaneously this past week (1) the 
Chinese Communists accused the United 
States of “imperialist aggression” for help- 
ing the legitimate government of South Viet- 
nam to defend itself, (2) the Russian Com- 
munists used the conference table at Geneva 
to camouflage violating the cease-fire in Laos, 
and (3) the Soviet Government cavalierly 
told us that it would never accept an in- 
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spectable test ban unless Moscow could veto 
inspection at will. 

That’s quite an agenda of diplomatic gall, 
even for the Communists. It shouldn’t be 
surprising because this has been standard 
operating practice since the Communists 
seized power in Russia 44 years ago. But 
it has happened so often that we have be- 
come inured to the fantastic effrontery of the 
Communists who ask for normal relations 
with the non-Communist nations and be- 
hind ‘the scenes seek to destroy the West- 
ern governments. 

What are the Soviet Communists saying 
to the nations and peoples who want only 
to work out their own destiny free of out- 
side interference? It is the judgment of one 
of America’s most qualified and thoughtful 
experts that if you combine in one formula 
the various elements of Communist doctrine 
and practice and put them together into a 
single statement, this is what the Soviet 
leaders are really saying to us* 

“We despise you. We consider that you 
should be swept from the earth as govern- 
ments and physically destroyed as individ- 
uals. We reserve the right in our private, if 
not in our Official capacities, to do what we 
can to bring this about: to revile you pub- 
licly, to do everything within our power to 
detach your own people from their loyalty 
to you and their confidence in you, to sub- 
vert your Armed Forces, and to work for your 
downfall in favor of a Communist dictator- 
ship. But since we are not strong enough to 
destroy you today * * * we want you dur- 
ing this interval to trade with us; we want 
you to finance us; we want you to give us the 
advantages of full-fledged diplomatic recog- 
nition, just as you accord these advantages 
to one another. 

“An outrageous demand? perhaps. But 
you will accept it nevertheless * * *. 
Driven by this competition, which you can- 
not escape, you will do what we want you 
to do until such time as we are ready to make 
an end of you * * *.” 

This appraisal of what the Soviet Com- 
munists and their allies in 81 Communist 
Parties want to do to the free world does 
not come from the head of the John Birch 
Society or from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. It comes from George 
F. Kennan in his new book, “Russia and the 
West.” Mr. Kennan is a careful historian, 
former U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
present Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


“T can assure you,” he writes, “that this 
formulation is not one whit sharper or more 
uncompromising than the language con- 
sistently employed by the Soviet leaders.” 
Mr. Kennan cites this Comintern resolution: 

“The Comintern will not let its freedom be 
hampered by any obligation whatever. We 
are deadly enemies of bourgeois society to the 
last breath, in word and in deed, and if neces- 
sary with arms in hand. It is the historical 
mission of the Communist International to 
be the gravedigger of bourgeois society.” 

Mr. Kennan is here describing Communist 
policy and purpose toward all non-Commu- 
nist governments formulated in the 1930's, 
which hasn’t changed in the least. 

It is the same today—in Korea, in Laos, in 
Vietnam, in the Congo, at the conference 
table at Geneva. To the Communists, United 
States aid to the legitimate Government 
of South Vietnam is “aggression” because the 
Communists recognize no non-Communist 
government as ever legitimate. 

We are not at peace with the Communists. 
We are engaged in a war called peace by 
the Communists. We can’t afford to think or 
act otherwise for one second. 
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Resolutions Passed by Second National 
Congress on Environmental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have inserted into the REcorp 
the resolutions passed by the National 
Congress on Environmental Health 
which met in Ann Arbor, Mich., June 
6-8, 1961. 

These resolutions were sent to me by 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughn, the chairman of 
the congress, who has long been one of 
the Nation’s outstanding health leaders. 
He is president of the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation and, until his recent re- 
tirement, was dean of the School of 
Public Health of Michigan. 


I had the privilege of attending the 
congress at Ann Arbor, and I was im- 
pressed with the number of top-ranking 
industrialists, scientists, and public 
health officials from all parts of the 
Nation who were there. I found that 
these people share my concern about the 
increasing pollution of our environment 
and its possible effect upon the health 
of present and future generations. 


Their views underscore what I have 
been saying for a long time: that the 
Federal Government should be doing 
much more than it is to learn what all 
these new pollutants are doing to the 
health of the people and to bring the 
dangerous ones under effective control: 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE SECOND NATIONAL 

CONGRESS ON ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH? AT 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., JUNE 6-8, 1961 


A 


That man is both the creature and crea- 
tor of his environment threaded through 
the discussions of the Second National Con- 
gress on Environmental Health. The his- 
tory of civilization is replete with evidence 
that life, health—and death—have been in- 
fluenced by physical, chemical, and biologi- 
cal forces, as well as bacteriological agents 
in the air, water, and land which man needs 
for his vital processes and which he uses 
in his daily activities. Population growth 
and technological development have in- 
creased the breadth and changed the char- 
acter of the interphase contact in this eco- 
logical relationship. Moreover, there are evi- 
dences of impact of these two forces on 
botanical and zoological aspects of our 
world. Observation and study now and in 
the future will continue to elucidate the 
cause and effect relationship of these phe- 
nomena as they have in the past. And as 
man in his society understands these rela- 
tionships he will make choices and take 
steps to modify these impacts in such a way 
that he profits from the benefits of tech- 
nology and population growth without pay- 


*Cosponsored by the Michigan School of 
Public Health, the American Public Health 
Association, and the National Sanitation 
Foundation. 
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ing a dear price in health and life to attain 
them. 

This congress was impressed with the 
breadth and scope of current activity by our 
industrial, governmental and university in- 
stitutions in research and in application or 
control in this field. While these activities 
demonstrate both present actual and future 
potential accomplishment, more importantly, 
this congress feels they reveal inadequacies 
which demand immediate attention, if man, 
and the creature of his environment, is to 
be a wiser creator of it. 

This congress calls upon our Nation’s in- 
dustries, our universities, and our govern- 
ments for stepped-up programs of research 
and application and the training of people 
to do them. Because it recognized first the 
similarities of the chemical, physical, physi- 
ological, toxicological, and control problems 
in each of the environmental media and 
second, the possible additive and cumula- 
tive nature of inimical substances, this con- 
gress recommends that the efforts be organ- 
ized, conducted and reported in such a way 
that environmental health, broadly, is 
realized. 

This congress recognizes the benefits of 
cooperation and collaboration between in- 
dustries, educational, and governmental in- 
stitutions and urges that such endeavors be 
elaborated. Yet it recognizes the appropri- 
ate interests, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions that each has and encourages each to 
develop its appropriate role. 

For industries this seems to be especially 
in the identification and study of the prob- 
lems peculiar to the particular industrial sit- 
uation and the development and application 
of effective, pertinent control measures to 
protect the worker and his community en- 
vironment and the consumer. 

For educational institutions it is the prep- 
aration of technicians and scientists for 
their work and the conduct of research both 
basic and applied. 

Por government, local, State and National, 
it is the encouragement, support, and assist- 
ance to industry and university efforts, the 
surveillance of the problems and the pro- 
grams, and, when necessary, intervention in 
the public interest. This Congress feels that 
the official health agencies are especially 
suited by reason of their legal responsibil- 
ities, their programs and their experienced 
Staffs, to be the organizational focus within 
governments for these activities. It urges 
health agencies—local, State and national— 
to develop effective programs for environ- 
mental health enlisting the participation of 
private and public groups who have com- 
petence, interest and sometimes responsi- 
bility for particular aspects of the environ- 
ment. It believes that if the U.S. Public 
Health Service will develop on the national 
level a program in this field, using features 
so successful in approaching individual 
health problems, such a program will be a 
great stimulus to other governmental agen- 
cies, universities, and industries who have 
like objectives. 

B 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has in several ways recognized the growing 
problems of environment associated with 
health and has given careful consideration 
to the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect thereto, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has provided support directed toward, the 
development of resources necessary to pre- 
pare us to meet major needs in the area of 
environmental health, and 

Whereas this group assembled may prop- 
erly present its views with respect to future 


ene eee 
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measures for the Federal Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, the Congress of the United 
States be commended for the constructive 
actions it has taken in behalf of health prob- 
lems associated with the environment; and 
that 

The Congress of the United States con- 
tinue to give attention to these problems in 
ratio to their magnitude and importance 
toward the end that planning for resources 
in manpower, in research and in facilities 
be stimulated, that they be provided as nec- 
essary, and that a focus of national leader- 
ship be established. 





On Toughness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Pilot on June 17, 1961: 

On TOUGHNESS 


The words of a “five star ambassador,” 
even when he is retired, should be well pon- 
dered by thoughtful Americans and espe- 
cially so when they suggest a change of view 
in international affairs. Robert D. Murphy, 
long time foreign expert in the Department 
of State, this week gave his views on our 
present foreign policy in an address deliv- 
ertd at the Boston College commencement. 
What he said was forceful, realistic, and 
welcome. 

Certainly no one could accuse Ambassador 
Murphy of any lack of familiarity with the 
realities of international] affairs or even the 
characters presently involved in them. But 
with all of this plainly in his ken, he called 
for a new and a stronger national posture if 
we hope to be successful. In effect, the Am- 
bassador suggested that we not only carry 
a big stick but that we let our friends and 
enemies know that we are quite prepared 
to use it should the occasion arise. In his 
own travels, he has detected in international 
circles a feeling that the United States is 
over-cautious even to the point of being 
timid, that it is submerging its own national 
interest in order to go along with the ma- 
jority on every issue. This image of a kind 
of faint hearted Uncle Sam is not one likely 
to inspire much confidence in our friends or 
get much respect from our enemies. 

If someone else had said what Ambassador 
Murphy said, it might sound like one more 
call to send out the marines to do the job 
the diplomats have failed to do. It might 
even sound to some like a declaration of lack 
of confidence in negotiation and existing in- 
ternational institutions. Plainly, Ambas- 
sador Murphy is saying nothing like this. 
What he has said, however, is that there is 
@ point beyond which we should not go in 
negotiation, there is a line we must draw 
somewhere in favor of the national interest, 
there is a moment when we not only must 
have power but the willingness to use it. 
More than this, Ambassador Murphy feels 
that these stiff propositions must be clearly 
and promptly enunciated. 

All of this advice comes at a very good 
time for the new administration, before ways 
of operating become set and a foreign policy 
image established. There is good reason to 
believe that Ambassador Murphy’s ideas are 
not very different from those of the Presi- 


dent and surely the mood of toughness sug- 
gested by the Ambassador is very close to the 
post-Vienna spirit of Mr. Kennedy. Of 
course, toughness is always a matter of de- 
gree and it must not be confused with either 
stubborness or intransigence. These last 
qualities have their occasional place as part 
of a policy but they cannot be the policy 
itself. 

What must not be forgotten in all of this 
is that to have a stronger policy we must be 
sure it is more strongly based. Policy is not 
a theory of action decided upon in recol- 
lection; it is based on facts and if we are 
going to talk and act tough we must begin to 
be tough. In the affluent society this is no 
easy task and we can’t help wondering how 
many Americans are willing to pay its price. 
The appeals already made by the President 
for sacrifice have not been enthusiastically 
taken up on allsides. Perhaps a stronger in- 
ternational look is going to demand a 
stronger American people. 





Federal Aid Means Loss of 
Independent Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial which follows made a cross- 
country trip and reached me via a con- 
stituent in York, Pa. 

This helps confirm the growing con- 
cern about the potential dangers in- 
volved in any Federal aid programs and 
more specifically, Federal aid to educa- 
tion: 

SHORTSIGHTED SCHOOL AID 

Catholic leaders, asking to share in Fed- 
eral school aid, are making a mistake similar 
to that of local public school organization 
officials who are promoting the same kind 
of subsidy. 

Catholic parents make great financial 
sacrifice to maintain their parochial schools. 
This is their privilege under a free, popular 
government, just as it is the privilege of 
local school boards to manage their own 
public schools as they see fit. When either, 
or both, starts depending upon the Federal 
Government for substantial support, the 
loss of their independence of action is only 
a matter of time. 

If the Federal Government puts up the 
money, it must make regulations for its 
spending. This is the beginning of thought 
control—however mild or well intentioned. 

In totalitarian countries control of educa- 
tion is a primary aim. Early in the Nazi 
regime Hitler took over the free German 
school system, the primary grades through 
college in a deliberate and effective effort 
to snare young minds. 

The American school system is nowhere 
near as bad as it is pictured by the en- 
thusiasts for Federal intervention. Schools 
are being built and teachers hired to care 
for the new hordes of children though it 
must be admitted progress is too slow in 
many areas. And the backbreaking burden 
on real estate, which is a main source of this 
tax money. 

The schools needs help but it is not neces- 
sary to gather them into a dangerous Fed- 
eral system. If Congress really wants to help 
it can provide the means for the States to 
provide their own aid money. 
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This can be done by repealing some excise 
taxes such as those presently imposed on 
telephones and allowing the States to reim- 
pose them. 

Such a policy not only would preserve 
school independence, it would enforce econ- 
omy since the States would be spending their 
own money instead of handouts wangled 
from Washington. There would be far less 
temptation to get as much as political pres- 
sure could provide and spend it carelessly 
on the theory there was plenty more where 
that came from.—San Francisco News-Call 
Bulletin. 





More on the Vienna Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tough attitude assumed by Khru- 
shchev since the Vienna meeting with 
President Kennedy, and the failure to 
take Congress and the American people 
into the condence of the President, I 
think every effort must be made to build 
a complete record of the American atti- 
tude prior to the meeting and the pro- 
nouncements since the meeting was 
held. In order to bring the record up 
to date, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing two editorials which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal before President 
Kennedy met with DeGaulle in Paris 
and Khrushchev in Vienna: 

THE POWER EQUATION 


As President Kennedy moves closer to his 
Saturday meeting with Premier Khrushchev, 
the impression is widespread that the United 
States is leading from weakness in this par- 
ticular encounter and in dealing with the 
Communists in general. 

Here at home the feeling is evident in 
frustration and disgruntlement at American 
foreign-policy mistakes and setbacks; in 
Western Europe, as an article on this page 
reports, U.S. weakness is more or less taken 
for granted. And there is a superficial plau- 
sibility about such attitudes. 

After all, the Communists are established 
in Cuba, the invasion attempt to oust them 
a bitter failure. The Communists have 
gained much if not all of Laos and may be 
poised for further advances in Southeast 
Asia. Despite spectacular U.S. achievements 
in space, the Soviets are still ahead in some 
ways. The very fact that the President 
travels thousands of miles to meet Khru- 
shchev in these circumstances perhaps con- 
tributes to the impression of American 
weakness. 

Yet it must be asked whether any or all 
of these things represent an actual loss of 
U.S. power and a real gain of Soviet power. 


The Cuban invasion was_ incredibly 
bungled but it was not bungled because of 
a lack of U.S. power; the power is there any 
day it is decided to use it to remove Castro's 
Communist regime. Laos is being lost not 
because the U.S. lacked power to hold it but 
because, rightly or wrongly, it was con- 
sidered militaryily unrealistic to make a 
major commitment of U.S. strength in that 
unrewarding area. As for space, the United 
States is very much in the running; it cer- 
tainly has not lost any power it ever had. 

What do we mean by power anyway? Ob- 
viously, military power in the first place, 
and the United States is in the first place. 
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No one accuses the United States of being 
weak in this respect; in fact, it has been 
questioned whether we need the present 
capacity to destroy the Soviet Union over 
and over. If Mr. Khrushchev has as good a 
grasp of the functioning of power politics 
as he is reputed to have, this is the prime 
consideration that he can never forget. 

The base of military power is economic 
strength. Here there is danger for the 
future if the United States succumbs to the 
lures of inflation and so weakens its econ- 
omy and defense. But for the present it is 
a question of overwhelming U.S. economic 
strength against Soviet economic weakness. 
It is the Soviet Union that has had to starve 
the consumers in order to force all possible 
resources into military and space projects, 
while the U.S. economy provides both de- 
fense and well-being. We suspect that Mr. 
Khrushchev understands that also, or else 
he wouldn’t always be talking about his 
hopes for catching up with the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

A further element of power is the strength 
of alliances. The United States has good 
reason for concern about some of its allies, 
and about other aid-recipients like Laos; 
yet some of our allies, while talking about 
U.S. weakness, bask in the comfort of US. 
military strength. Mr. Khrushchev has far 
more cause for concern about his allies. 
He has no allies at all in Europe but only 
sullen captives of dubious worth to him in 
a showdown. If he has an ally in Red 
China, it is at best an uneasy partnership. 
And if Mr. Khrushchev is not aware of this 
aspect of the power struggle, he is not aware 
of much. 

None of this excuses U.S. Government 
mistakes of judgment. Indeed, the Ken- 
nedy administration so far has seemed to 
move in an aura of confusion and unclear 
direction. Unquestionably if the President 
himself were to leave Khrushchev with an 
impression of U.S. weakness—and we do not 
believe the President has any such inten- 
tion—it would be bad. 

But it is best not to mistake impressions 
for actualities. We do not think the United 
States must, in order to prove its power, 
throw its full weight into every threatening 
situation, regardless of any other consider- 
ation; it may be preserving and enhancing 
its strength by refusing to intervene in 
some places. 

Whatever the United States does in a 
particular case, the tangible power exists 
and can be maintained. And that, rather 
than impressions, is what finally matters 
in our world of power politics. 


FOREIGNERS SEE PRESIDENT’S VISIT AS SIGN OF 
WEAKNESS 


(By Vermont Royster) 


Berne, SwITZERLAND.—Whatever comes of 
President Kennedy’s whirlwind tour of Paris, 
Vienna, and London, its mere occurrence has 
already left one strong impression in the 
heartland of Europe—that of a faltering 
America desperately trying to regain leader- 
ship of the West in the cold war. 

This impression of the Kennedy visit can 
be found among those Europeans who favor 
next weekend’s Vienna meeting with Khru- 
shcheyv; among those who regret it; among 
those who admire America and among those 
scornful of it. 

The impression is conveyed in polite and 
understated language in foreign offices, more 
bluntiy in the informal conversation of intel- 
lectuals, businessmen, and journalists. In 
somewhat less articulate form it is found in 
strangers casually encountered over a coffee 
in a train dining car or even from that 
perennial pundit of the street, the taxicab 
driver, whose broken English manages to 
communicate with the visitor’s halting 
French. 

But however met, the impression is sharp, 
clear, and depressing. 
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Naturally there are variations from coun- 
try to country. The British, one gathers, are 
more enthusiastic than most for the Khru- 
shchev meeting, although regretting that the 
guiding hand of Macmillan will be absent. 
The French seem quite overcome with pride 
that the President of the United States is 
now listening to the President of France 
before climbing to the summit; “Figaro” 
hopes the general will be tactful enough not 
to treat the US. President as ‘‘a child.” The 
Italians, who feel left out of the whole busi- 
ness, just seem to take American ineptness 
for granted and punctuate their comments 
with shoulder shrugs. 

It is left to the Swiss to be calmly critical, 
which is sometimes the most painful manner 
of all. Politically the Swiss do not tower 
over Europe with the splendid isolation of 
their Alps, but geography, temperament and 
policy do give them a certain detachment 
from emotions that complicate the views of 
other European countries, and they are more 
outspoken than Texans. What they say has 
too much truth in it to be comforting. 


UNFORTUNATE TIMING 


The Swiss say bluntly there is no point in 
a Khrushchev meeting at all because any- 
thing Kennedy wishes to say to him can be 
said as well from Washington, but that in 
any event the timing of Vienna is particu- 
larly unfortunate. The “Neue Zuercher Zei- 
tung,” with a circulation far beyond its 
Zurich base, had previously commented fa- 
vorably on Kennedy’s promises not to go to 
the summit without clear signs of a change 
in the Kremlin attitude and without full 
preparation. Now the newspaper has been 
forced to note that these prerequisites have 
been abandoned. 

A similar note has been sounded by the 
“Journal de Geneve,” and this view is re- 
flected in conversations in panelled offices 
and over cups of chocolate at sidewalk cafes. 
Altogether the impression is widespread that 
Kennedy now talks to Khrushchev from a 
position of weakness. 

Yet the curious thing is that not even the 
analytical Swiss seem able to explain to the 
American visitor exactly what this “‘weak- 
ness” consists of, which makes the conver- 
sations sometimes a baffling experience. 

This appearance of a weak position is not 
wholly due to the Cuban fiasco, although 
that affair crops up uninvited in almost every 
conversation. The painful negotiating ses- 
sions over nuclear testing and over Laos have 
also contributed because, in European eyes, 
the United States has been the overeager 
wooer and Russia the reluctant bride. Yet 
quite beyond these specific things there is 
something intangible which an American 
cannot quite put his finger upon. 

A European will mention America’s weak 
position vis-a-vis the Russians, but when he 
is pressed for an explanation of what is truly 
weak about America’s position his reply does 
not seem quite up to the indictment. For 
the European will quickly concede that the 
United States could have overthrown Castro 
if it wanted to use its power to that pur- 
pose ruthlessly; the European will even ex- 
press relief that the United States did not act 
that way and puts it down as a mark in our 
favor. 

Moreover, many Europeans, particularly 
among those who are well informed, will 
volunteer the opinion that America is still 
stronger militarily and economically than 
Russia. Even critical remarks about the 
space-lag are rather mild. 

Nonetheless, the Europeans’ impression 
that at the moment the United States holds 
a weaker hand is inescapable. It seems to 
be treated as an assumption, and the Euro- 
pean host is mildly surprised if his American 
guest questions it. So a visitor is left to 
surmise some of the reasons for this rather 
widespread feeling. 
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And here you are brought back again to 
the mere occurrence of these whirlwind visits 
to Paris, London, and Vienna. It is no 
secret to anybody in Europe that NATO is 
having its difficulties and that not the least 
of them is General de Gaulle. People here 
are also aware that the British have for some- 
time been restive and pushing for more sum- 
mitry. So there existed in advance a feeling 
that the United States has its problems in 
playing the leader for the Western alliance. 


Then a quiet visit to Paris suddenly blos- 
somed into this major expedition of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to which his rapid schedule 
has given an air of frantic rushing. Why, 
the Europeans are asking themselves, all this 
terrible rush unless the U.S. President him- 
self thinks something is terribly wrong that 
must be repaired in a hurry? 


There is another intangible. Technically 
Vienna is neutral ground, but in the eyes 
of most Europeans Austria is thought of as 
being in the Russian sphere of influence. 
Thus there is an impression of Kennedy 
going to see Khrushchev at a place as well 
as a time of Khrushchev’s choosing. This 
impression has been fostered gleefully by 
cartoons in the Italian leftwing press and 
sorrowfully by comments in friendly news- 
papers in Switzerland. 


NOT THE END 


But this is not the end of the questioning. 
What, the more sophisticated Europeans are 
asking, can possibly be accomplished by even 
our energetic President to pacify De Gaulle 
in a day and a half, frighten Khrushchev in 
a few hours, and reassure Macmillan in a 
lunch hour? 

The reply that Kennedy does not intend 
to try to do any of these things is something 
that has been stated and restated in Wash- 
ington and well publicized here. Yet it 
seems to make little impression because it 
runs up against another question. If that 
is the case, why the rushing around at all? 

Finally there remains the unanswered 
question, raised repeatedly, of what Presi- 
dent Kennody is going to say to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. Unfortunately, the President’s 
statement the other day that he would tell 
Khrushchev of the U.S. determination to 
resist Communist attacks on liberty has not 
had quite the effect that must have been 
hoped for. “Why,” an American visitor is 
asked, “should your President have to go all 
the way to Vienna just to tell Khrushchev 
that? It is the man in the weak position 
who goes out of his way to use strong words.” 

So an American in Europe is brought to 
the conclusion that one of the chief reasons 
why these meetings are interpreted as an 
effort to recoup from weakness lies in the 
mere occurrence of the meetings themselves. 


THE REAL REASON 


And that is the real reason, and not any 
risk that Kennedy will make foolish agree- 
ments with Khrushchev, why it was prob- 
ably a mistake to have agreed at all to the 
Vienna meeting. That agreement changed 
the whole character of the previously ar- 
ranged meeting with General de Gaulle, 
which might otherwise have been a not very 
notable but nonetheless usefully friendly 
gesture. 

As it is now, none of the visits can be 
viewed separately but only as a whole. And 
taken as a whole they have raised all those 
unpleasant questions with all their implica- 
tions of a rather desperate effort to recapture 
something lost. Doubtless those same ques- 
tions, with all their overtones of American 
weakness, have occurred to Khrushchev. As 
he winds his way slowly and calmly to 
Vienna, he, too, must have the impression 
of an American President rushing about to 
patch up his alliances and coming meekly 
to Austria to meet the powerful Russian 
leader face to face. 

This being the appearance if not the real- 
ity of things, an American in Europe can only 
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hope that the President can find some way 
not necessarily to accomplish something but 
to change the character and outward ap- 
pearance of these meetings. One hope is 
that he will stick resolutely to his announced 
intention to negotiate nothing with anybody, 
friend or foe, but merely to get acquainted 
with the leaders, friends and foes, with whom 
he must deal in the future. The least worst 
thing that could happen at Vienna would 
be disappointment for the 1,500 newspaper- 
men left with nothing much to write about. 

But, of course, the American visitor in 
Europe cannot help thinking that perhaps 
the best thing that could have happened 
would have been for none of it to have hap- 
pened at all. 





An Understanding Union Does the Wise 
Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when living costs are at an alltime 
high, when many of our industrial areas 
are losing plants to low-wage sections of 
the country, it is rewarding to see man- 
agement and labor sit down together in a 
frank, friendly, and realistic approach to 
wage-price problems. The following edi- 
torial from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer, pays well-deserved tribute to the 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge plant. I 
would like to add my own warm com- 
mendation of this outstanding action— 
particularly to Ray S. Livingstone, vice 
president in charge of human relations 
for the company, and to Thomas C. 
Burke, president of the Aircraft Workers 
Alliance, both of whom were instru- 
mental in achieving plant recognition of 
the economic facts of life. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 6, 
1961] 

AN UNDERSTANDING UNION 
THING 


It has often been said that management 
and labor, working together and trying to 
understand each other’s problems, offered 
the best chance of succeeding in this highly 
competitive world. But there have not been 
too many instances of such cooperation; too 
many workers have thought that a raise 
today was more important than a job to- 
morrow—and in many cases there was no 
job on the morrow. 

Not so, the Aircraft Workers Alliance, rep- 
resenting 6,700 employees of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., which has withdrawn 
its request for pay raises at this time in 
an action which reflects unusual good judg- 
ment and rare understanding of the facts of 
business life which are involved. 

The company made no rosy future prom- 
ises, either, declaring in a letter to its work- 
ers: “No one can guarantee to you that by 
holding pay adjustments in the next year 
to changes in the cost of living, no further 
adjustments in the working force will be 
necessary. But we can state with complete 
conviction that this course of action gives 
us the best chance to hold on to the work 
we now have, and to bid successfully in 
bringing new business into Cleveland plants. 

“If at this time we unnaturally push wages 
another notch higher, the effect that this 
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will have on our costs—translated into 
higher prices that we will have to ask for 
our products—may very well lose us some of 
the closely competitive business we now 
have, and definitely will place another hur- 
dle in the way of securing new business— 
business that all of you know is needed to 
get things rolling again.” 

This, it seems to us, sums up the situa- 
tion, not only for TRW, but for employers 
generally. For never has competition been 
more of a threat; never has management 
been forced to watch costs more closely; 
never has it been demonstrated more clearly 
that if the cost of living ever is to go down, 
wage increases which are unjustified by cor- 
respondingly greater production will have to 
end. Only through a realistic understand- 
ing of costs—and labor usually represents 
the greatest costs—will be possible to com- 
pete successfully with foreign manufac- 
turers. 

We congratulate the company for putting 
the facts right on the line; we congratulate 
the Aircraft Workers Alliance for its ex- 
tremely good judgment, and we feel that 
in the long run everyone will benefit by this 
action. 





Aroused Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, June 17, 1961, nearly 100 dedi- 
cated, patriotic Americans met at the 
base of the Washington Monument for 
the purpose of expressing their biparti- 
san views on matters of national secu- 
rity. 

This fine group came to Washington 
from Columbus and central Ohio, at their 
own expense, on their own time, at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, purely in the 
interest of conveying their views as dedi- 
cated, patriotic citizens, to the officials 
of the administration, and to Members 
of Congress. 

The following is the statement of the 
aroused Americans: 

AROUSED AMERICANS 


It is the unanimous opinion of the 
“Aroused Americans” that the following 
statement concerning our national security 
represents the belief of the majority of the 
American electorate. 

We are concerned about American security 
and it is our firm belief that our Govern- 
ment has ample precedent in international 
law and justice to immediately formulate 
and execute a positive policy to eradicate 
the clear and present danger to us of com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere and 
Cuba in particular. 

We are well aware that we could not pos- 
sibly have sufficient facts to make a final 
opinion concerning the implementation of 
that policy by the use of force. However, 
we are sure that any statement by our 
Government that would exclude the use of 
force to protect our security and interests 
in the Western Hemisphere is unequivocaly 
wrong. 

We go on record that it is our strong be- 
lief that if our Government should decide 
to use force in the Western Hemisphere to 
protect U.S. security, that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people will en- 
thusiastically support that decision. 
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The “Aroused Americans” is a truly rep- 
resentative cross section of our society. All 
shades of political and religious beliefs, as 
well as all major segments of our economic 
and professional societies are represented. 

It is the objective of this group to drama- 
tize our strong convictions to our congres- 
sional Representatives in the hope that they 
will forcefully convey our beliefs to the na- 
tional administration and further it is hoped 
that this example may be followed by other 
spontaneous expressions of national unity 
that will aid our Government in taking pos- 
itive action to destroy effective Communist 
infiltration of the Western Hemisphere. 





Appropriate Academic Dress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
wise that in time of peace a university 
should serve the ends of war; the in- 
tegrity of its scholars should not be 
compromised to accomplish the limited 
goals of military men. If it is true that 
the truth shall make you free, then it 
equally true that truth shall keep you 
free. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Gerald 
W. Johnson which appeared in the New 
Republic of June 12, 1961: 

APPROPRIATE ACADEMIC DRESS 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The Johns Hopkins University is about 
to become respectable again. That is, at 
least, the cheerful interpretation that some 
friends of the university put upon the news 
that the Army has kicked it out as manager 
of the Operations Research Office, at 
Bethesda, Md. The arrangement had its 
origin in World War II, when the Army, in 
need of certain scientific data not available, 
turned to the universities and asked them to 
put their research personnel to work on 
specified problems. In consideration of this 
service the Army paid subsidies to the uni- 
versity. After the shooting stopped the ar- 
rangement was continued as regards the 
Johns Hopkins and a special facility, now 
employing 450 people, was set up across the 
Maryland line. 

But it now appears that there was a basic 
misconception in the deal. The university 
understood that it was hired to find the 
facts. The Army understood that it was 
hired to find such facts as the Army wanted 
found, and no others. For instance, when 
the university found as a fact that the radar 
system is inadequate, the Army was dis- 
pleased. When it found as a fact that the 
Army is using obsolete machine tools the 
Army was displeased again. And when it 
made an analysis of the Soviet economic 
system that didn’t serve Army p es the 
Army was so displeased that it fired the 
university. 

Which is a good thing, an excellent thing. 
In the past 85 years the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity had built up quite a reputation for 
investigations that extended the boundaries 
of knowledge; and as a matter of course 
what it discovered it published to the scien- 
tific world. 

Its reports have been received, like those 
of other first-rate universities, subject to 
the possibility of error, but not the possi- 
bility of mendacity. It was inconceivable 
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that the university should willfully lie, either 
by making a statement known to be untrue, 
or by omitting a relevant statement known 
to be true. For that reason it should never, 
except in dire emergency, be intimately asso- 
ciated with the warmaking machinery, for 
deceit is one of the recognized weapons of 
warfare. 

For that reason, the news that the Army 
will henceforth recruit its own corps of hired 
liars, for they will not be supplied by the 
Johns Hopkins University, is good news to 
friends of the university. It is bad enough 
to have the science of physics prostituted 
to the service of death, not life; but it is far 
worbe when all learning is supposed to be 
subject to the peacetime draft and research 
men are regarded as armorers first and seek- 
ers after truth second. For truth cannot 
be relegated to a secondary place. It comes 
first, or nowhere. 

It is setting up a false analogy to assert 
that when young men are conscripted for 
military service, college professors ought to 
be willing to devote their brains to the 
national defense. They do. The Army can 
never understand it, because it is a flat con- 
tradiction of military science, but truth is, 
in the final analysis, a stronger element of 
national defense than lies. For deceit is mo- 
mentary, but truth is permanent. At the 
very instant of its triumph, the instant when 
the ambuscade is uncovered, the lie is fin- 
ished and cannot be used again unless the 
enemy is phenomenally stupid. But truth is 
a strong point that may be overwhelmed, but, 
if recaptured, is as useful as ever. 

Every university dedicated to the discovery 
of truth and nothing but the truth is an 
element of national defense. “The truth 
shall make you free” is not only good re- 
ligion, it is good politics; and if the mili- 
tary mind cannot comprehend it, that only 
shows the limitation of the military mind 
and reinforces the importance of civilian 
control of military power. 

When an armed enemy threatens us with 
invasion and conquest, the universities must 
go to war along with everyone else—the 
young men, the factories, the farms, and the 
churches. But when the artillery falls silent, 
the business of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is not making war but consolidating 
peace, and it should take off the olive drab 
and revert to cap and gown. 

For peace is the only national defense that 
is certain, and making peace calls for more 
exact knowledge and higher skill than con- 
ducting a military campaign. It is the func- 
tion of the universities to furnish an impor- 
tant part of this knowledge and skill, and 
they become suspect when there is reason to 
believe that they are applying part of their 
time and energy to the opposite purpose—to 
deception and the laying of traps. 

Giving basic military training to students 
is altogether different. There is no fraud 
about that, and students in uniform are ac- 
quiring knowledge that may save their lives 
in case of war. But it is not for the learned 
doctors on the faculty to stand at attention 
and salute at the word of command. Their 
share in national defense is apart from all 
that. 





Rayburn: Notches on Another Page 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 


June 15, 1961, the Charlotte News, 
Charlotte, N.C., carried a splendid edi- 
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torial on the career and public service 
of our distinguished Speaker. I know 
that my colleagues in the House will ap- 
preciate the editorial as much as I did 
and will enjoy reading it. Under. previ- 
ous permission I insert it in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 
RaYBURN: NOTCHES ON ANOTHER PAGE 


Sam RaysurRN has served in the House 
longer than any other man and, since Tues- 
day, twice as long as Speaker. In a 2-hour 
outpouring of praise, sentiment and ap- 
plause in the House this week, the old Texan 
received further compensation for that time 
of youth in isolated farming country where 
he came to know the loneliness that breaks 
men’s hearts. 

At 79, though still going strong and still 
the proved master of his beloved House, too 
much good cannot be said about the Speaker. 
As Harry Truman once remarked, here’s a 
man who, doesn’t have to die to become a 
statesman. 

A career like RayBuRN’s provides precept 
for men of all manner and conditions. For 
youth, for example. Sam RayBuRN went to 
a 2-teacher county school and when he’d 
finished there, took $25 and a train to a 
small college where he swept floors to pay 
expenses. He had every reason in the world 
to be a school drop-out as young quitters 
are softly called today, but Raypurn kept 
piecing together his education. 

He won election to the Texas Legislature 
and while serving with enough distinction to 
make him that body’s youngest speaker, 
educated himself in the law at the University 
of Texas. At 30, Sam Raysurwn ran for Con- 
gress and has been there ever since. 

But defeat is no stranger. He tried hard 
and failed to win Democratic presidential 
nominations for two Texans, John Nance 
Garner and Lynpon B. JOHNSON. In be- 
coming a leader of the House he had his 
head damn well bloodied a couple of times. 
In addition, he’s a Democrat to the core and 
Democrats do not always win. 

The Speaker’s power and influence over 
the House and four presidents, including 
Dwight Eisenhower, came from personal 
practice of his preachment to freshmen 
House Members: Be reasonable. Be fair. 
From that plus a world of commonsense and 
undisputed mastery of the House’s thou- 
sands of rules and precedents. 

During the Eisenhower years, one recalls, 
RaYBURN and protege LYNDON JOHNSON were 
attacked ceaselessly by doctrinaire liberals 
for their general attitude of cooperation 
with a President who was unable, except 
for 2 years, to muster a Republican majority 
in Congress. The Texans were urged to bend 
the Eisenhower program to liberal tastes— 
or break it. 

RAYBURN and JOHNSON made their own 
estimates of the national mood, however, and 
acted on them. The result was Eisenhower's 
failure to elect a successor and the election 
of an undoctrinaire Democratic President 
whose success with Congress has been served 
greatly by the sort of Republican help Rayr- 
BURN and JOHNSON extended to Eisenhower. 

So Sam Raysurn is still around, still 
Speaker, still an indispensable adviser and 
aid to American Presidents. He is a parti- 
san who, like the late Alben Barkley, can 
hack and bludgeon with the best but with- 
out leaving messy wounds. His description 
of President Eisenhower at the 1956 Demo- 
cratic convention will be remembered as a 
masterpiece of killing with kindness: “Now 
personally I like President Eisenhower. He 
was born in the district that I represent. 
And everybody down there that remembers 
him says he was a good baby. Then he moved 
to Kansas. And after he was 60 years of age, 
he decided he’d become a Republican * * *,.” 

A nation that finally has recognized the 
extent of its losses and dangers and increas- 
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ingly looks about for the guidance of great 
men ought not to overlook greatness dis- 
guised by familiarity. As he notched an- 
other page in American history by doubling 
Henry Clay’s record as Speaker of the House, 
Sam RAYBURN offered the Nation a source of 
pride, confidence and respect. 





How To Start Things Booming Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article from This Week magazine, 
by Secretary Hodges, contains a number 
of worthwhile suggestions which if ac- 
cepted and put into operation by our 
people will undoubtedly go a long way 
towards improving business conditions. 
I feel that this article by our Secretary 
of Commerce should be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

How To Start THINGS BooMING AGAIN 


(By Luther H. Hodges, Secretary 
of Commerce) 

(Prosperity is everybody’s business. The 
Secretary of Commerce, in one of the most 
important articles we’ve ever published, 
writes a prescription for a better America.) 

WasHINGTON, D.C—It appears that I 
touched a sensitive spot when I said to a 
press conference recently: 

“If you really want to find what’s wrong 
with this country, then you ought to see 
how little we are trying to sell. Try to go 
to a hotel and see how you are handled by 
the clerk or try a railroad for courtesy and 
you'll see we are not doing a half-job of 
selling in this country.” 

Aggrieved cries came from representatives 
of industries I had cited as showing dis- 
courtesy and lack of attention to customers. 
Spokesmen for hotels, airlines, railroads all 
pointed out, and quite correctly, that for 
some years they have conducted training 
programs in customer service. 

Yet all of us—housewives as well as busi- 
nessmen—have had experiences of the kind 
I complained about. Your letters made 
plain to me that we need to put a lot more 
courtesy and enterprise into our selling. 
They’d be wonderful qualities in our daily 
lives, whatever our occupation, and applied 
to selling, would do much to get our econ- 
omy moving to higher ground. 

Listen to what a Tennessee man wrote 
me: 

“What an understatement you made. I 
have visited six auto dealers to try to trade 
for a new car. Only one dealer really tried 
to trade with me and I purchased his car, 
and honestly, I least preferred his make. 
One tried a little to sell me and the other 
four left the impression they would rather 
keep their cars.” 

Or a man from Lancaster, Pa.: 

“I am @ small businessman and I know 
how rough it is to try and get someone to 
sell something.” 

A Norfolk, Va., man who has been in sales 
work 53 years says: 

“Customers should be treated right and 
not given any fancy upstaging. I could re- 
cite instances again and again of my own 
experiences, when I’ve wanted to buy some- 
thing, some item I really needed, and had 
the cash right in my hands—and I just didn’t 
get the service.” 
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HOTELS AND AIRLINES, HEAR THIS 


From Winston-Salem, N.C., comes a com- 
plaint that an airline “has thrown me off 
more flights because they have been over- 
sold and haven’t been the least bit courteous 
about it.” After noting also that in hotels 
with national reputations he has been put 
in rooms not reconditions for occupancy, 
this citizen declares: 

“If they would do a good job of selling their 
product, the public would bend over back- 
ward to support them.” 

The same anemic attitude toward sales- 
manship that is draining vitality from our 
domestic economy also drags our export level 
below what it can and should be. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce sent ex- 
port survey teams to key areas of the world 
last year. Our experts who went to Australia 
and New Zealand came back and told us of a 
startling number of cases in which potential 
new customers had been almost literally 
turned away. They heard complaints from 
executives of more than 100 firms “down 
under.” Though growing in the special soil 
of the export situation, most of them origi- 
nate in the same root as our selling troubles 
at home—we’re just not being courteous to 
the customer. 

I was shocked and ashamed to hear that 
Australian businessmen, and many of their 
colleagues in other lands, said that a num- 
ber of US. firms failed to answer their mail, 
acknowledge orders, or supply needed techni- 
cal information. 

The situation is similar in our own back- 
yard—Mexico and Central America. Though 
we are still the leading supplier there, our 
share of the market has been declining, while 
West Germany, Japan and others are im- 
proving their positions. Why? Not just 
lower prices. The 150 local businessmen in- 
terviewed in this area said we could over- 
come a price disadvantage of as much as 15 
percent—if we gave thoughtful considera- 
tion to the needs of the local distributors 
on such matters as credit, delivery, service, 
parts, and packaging. 

Thoughtful consideration to the needs of 
the customer—that’s our problem every- 
where. But so pitifully little is being done 
about it in relation to the need. Only 
about 1 percent of the people engaged in 
sales and service are taking extension Courses 
in distribution. And less than 10 percent of 
industry’s research dollar goes to improve 
the efficiency of marketing the products 
that are improved with the other 90 percent. 


NEEDED: 6 MILLION EXPERTS ON SELLING 


Without more training, where will we get 
the 6 million additional people who will be 
needed during the next decade in sales, 
clerical, and service occupations? How will 
they learn to sell and service the deluge of 
new products that’s on the way—even 
today, about one-third of all sales revenue 
is from products that did not exist 10 years 
ago. 

Salesmanship alone, of course, will not 
provide a magic solution to our complex 
economic problems. The President has sent 
to Congress a whole package of constructive 
proposals to help us grow. But I believe 
salesmanship can give just that extra push 
we need to get moving toward the new 
heights of which our economy is capable. 

If we did a better selling job at home, it 
could bring about a slight but important 
shift in how we consumers divide our income 
between spending and saving. During the 
prosperous year 1955 we spent 93.7 percent 
of our personal income after taxes; in the 
last quarter of 1960, only 92.4. A 1-percent 
shift in favor of spending would mean sales 
of about $3,500 million more goods. Once 
consumer goods start moving faster, busi- 
nessmen will be more inclined to invest in 
modern machinery, which is a key to pros- 
perity at home to success in competing for 
the export market. 
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If we project a vigorous desire to serve 
we should also be able to do a much better 
job of selling abroad. Today we send only 
4 percent of our gross national product 
into the channels of world trade, a far smal- 
ler percentage than other nations. We— 
business, labor, and Government together— 
have a heavy stake in increasing exports. 
For business it means greater profits. For 
labor, every $6,000 of export sales provides 
one job. For the Government, and that 
means for all of us, it helps keep the dollar 
sound, as the President has pledged to do. 

Any businessman who really wants to sell 
his products or services at home or abroad 
can get help from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Suppose he wants to know where the best 
domestic sales opportunities are. He can 
draw on $135 million worth of our census 
statistics, some of them broken down as fine 
as a city block. 

HELP IN SELLING OVERSEAS 


If he wants to sell overseas (and I hope 
more manufacturers will—today less than 
5 percent do) we can help him with in- 
formation we and the State Department 
collect from 260 overseas points. (Much 
of this material is published in our “Foreign 
Commerce Weekly,” available for $6 a year 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
A bit of selling by Luther Hodges, with no 
apologies made.) 

Businessmen and women who have tapped 
the resources of our Washington or field of- 
fices often tell us that this act was the start- 
ing point of their selling-success stories. 
Mrs. Helen Sullivan, Export Manager of 
Mixermobile Manufacturers, Portland, Oreg., 
offers this colorful example: 

“The first step we took was to analyze the 
foreign market with the help of the local 
Department of Commerce. 

“It was up to us to make each one of our 
prospective dealers feel that he was the only 
one who could sell Scoopmobiles for us and 
that his success was the most important job 
that we had. 

“We followed with the very best possible 
service we could render. To illustrate: A 
cable from Stockholm advised us they had 
a machine down at Kiruna, at the Arctic 
Circle, and could we airfreight the repair 
part. Well, I dashed downstairs to make 
sure we had the part, tagged it for export, 
sent out an SOS for the boxer-carpenter, 
and dashed back upstairs to make up the 
shipping papers. Within 40 minutes that 
part was on its way to the airport. The 
Swedes now think that Scoopmobiles are 
the next best thing to nude bathing.” 

We may never face the same problem as 
Mrs. Sullivan, but whether we're doing bus- 
iness across the Atlantic or on Broadway or 
Broad Street, let’s take the “How can I 
help you?” approach. 

Businessmen must study intensively the 
customer’s needs and wants, using both Gov- 
ernment data and personal investigation. 
Then they should do some critical self-ques- 
tioning: “Is our product, in the form we now 
make and package it, just what the cus- 
tomer can best use? Could we perhaps 
adapt it just a little better to his require- 
ments?” 

Having made sure what the customer 
wants, they face the all-important step of 
presenting the product to him. That boils 
down finally to an effective person-to-person 
contact. The best advertising in the world 
will be useless if a rude or uninterested sales 
person handles the job. 

We must face up to our growing need for 
sales people who radiate courtesy and an at- 
titude of service to the customer, and have 
the knowledge about the product to be really 
helpful. Anyone who wants to make a career 
in selling must recognize that it takes train- 
ing, and from time to time retraining, to 
keep up with change. 
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THE ONE-WORD SECRET OF SELLING 


Some may ask, “Is a career in sales worth 
that much effort?” I can testify that it is, 
both in financial reward and the satisfaction 
that comes from being of service. 

The problem of salesmanship is not a prob- 
lem for businessmen alone. What I am talk- 
ing about is an attitude toward people, 
which concerns every one of us. It could 
be boiled down to the one word courtesy, 
defined as a regard for the other fellow. 

If we breathe this spirit into our transac- 
tions, we'll get results. I know I have al- 
ways found this so. During my first cam- 
paign for public office, I introduced myself 
to a stranger and told him I’d like him to 
vote for me as Lieutenant Governor of North 
Carolina. “I will,” he said. 

I was so taken aback by his prompt re- 
sponse that I asked, “Why?” 

He said, “Because you're first person who’s 
ever been interested enough to ask me.” 
SECRETARY HopGEs’ THROUGH-POINT CODE FOR 

SALESMEN 


1. The customer is a human being. As 
such, he deserves and will get my respect 
and courtesy whether he buys anything or 
not. 

2. The customer is an individual. He has 
his own special needs and feelings. I will 
seek to understand his feelings, just as I 
hope he will try to understand mine. 

3. The customer has a right to information 
and the salesman an obligation to provide 
it. As a salesman who takes pride in his 
job, I will make it a point to learn all there 
is to know about my merchandise. 





Nebraskan’s Speech Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13, our colleague from Nebraska 
[Mr. WEAVER] brought to the attention 
of the House a very serious situation 
which could cost the American taxpayer 
hundreds of millions of dollars if it is not 
corrected. In that speech he discussed 
at length and in detail the set-aside pro- 
gram undertaken by the Small] Business 
Administration in defense construction 
projects. 

On June 16 there appeared in the 
Washington Daily News an editorial 
comment on that speech by the nation- 
ally known, widely respected columnist, 
Lyle C. Wilson, of United Press Interna- 
tional. I would like, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, to include for the 
RecorpD the text of that article: 

PHIL WEAVER has been inviting his associ- 
ates to take a hard look at the way in which 
a cluster of bureaucrats here has been spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 

PHIL WEAVER’s associates comprise the 
membership of the House. Mr. WEAVER rep- 
resents Nebraska’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict. He is a Republican. 

The cluster of bureaucrats of whom Mr. 
WEAVER complained are the officials of the 
Small Business Administration (SBA). 
Small business in the United States is like 
motherhood, education, and religion. To op- 
pose them is unpatriotic and politically 
hazardous. 
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Mr. WEAvER’s complaint is that SBA has 
imposed on Government procurement offi- 
cials a set-aside policy. This policy sets 
aside for small business Government con- 
tracts for construction work even though the 
bid of a small business may be substantially 
higher than the bid of a large business for 
the same job. 

This favoritism to small business will raise 
the cost of construction for all defense fa- 
cilities by at least 10 percent. That is Mr. 
Weaver's estimate. Ten percent of the cost 
of all defense facilities represents an enor- 
mous sum, most of it out of the U.S. tax- 
payer’s pocket. Such of this enormous sum 
which is not paid by the US. taxpayer is 
borrowed money. 

This borrowed money directly increases 
the public debt, quickens the deadly pace 
of currency inflation, the further rotting 
of the U.S. dollar. The taxpayer, therefore, 
has a double stake in stopping this special 
subsidy. It not merely absorbs his tax 
money, it tends to build inflation which, in 
turn, shrinks the purchasing power of the 
taxpayer’s remaining dollars which the tax 
collectors did not take. 

Mr. Weaver cited places and bids in eight 
instances in which small business obtained 
contracts although larger business had bid 
at less cost. The increased cost in these 
eight construction projects ranged from 2 
to 83 percent. The range in dollars was from 
$1,294.90 to $165,000. 

In a letter to SBA, Mr. WEAVER wrote: 

“Your program may be self-destructive 
and the only loser will be small business it- 
self. Once protected by a canopy of Gov- 
ernment subsidy, small contractors will lose 
their initiative to compete and grow. The 
tendency will be to remain small so as to 
qualify under your regulations. Only the 
desire to grow fosters growth. Your action 
inevitably will destroy this desire to grow 
in one very large segment of our American 
industrial economy.” 

Mr. Weaver had a clincher for his argu- 
ment. He had checked with Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors (AGC) representing 7,000 
members, of whom 89 percent were classified 
by SBA as small business. AGC told Mr. 
WEAVER its membership opposed the SBA set- 
aside program and that a great majority of 
AGC members were publicly on record in 
opposition to it. 

The question before the house: Why does 
SBA impose a costly subsidy program on the 
taxpayers in behalf of small businessmen 
who don’t want the program? On the the- 
ory, maybe, that big brother knows best? 





Farm Migrants May Get a Break at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
area of migratory farm worker problems 
and the legislation pertaining directly 
to these problems which the Congress 
considers, there is a great inconsistency 
between the principles we profess and 
the policies we initiate. The most re- 
cent example of this “double standard” 
manifests itself in the passage of H.R. 
2010, which would extend for 2 years 
Public Law 78, generally known as the 
bracero program. 

The bracero program, the origins of 
which date to World War I, originally 
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resulted from labor shortages during 
this period. In 1951, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 78 as an amend- 
ment to the Agriculture Act of 1949. 
The purpose of Public Law 78 was to 
authorize the importation of Mexican 
nationals into the United States for 
temporary agricultural employment, 
thereby supplementing our domestic 
farm labor force. Today, our domestic 
farm labor force is no longer in need of 
supplementary workers. Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg has stated 
that rural underemployment is the 
equivalent of 1,400,000 fully unemployed 
workers. Yet despite this high rate of 
underemployment, 315,000 Mexican na- 
tionals were admitted into the country 
last year under the provisions of Public 
Law 78. Logic tells us that many of the 
farm jobs performed by Mexican na- 
— could be performed by our own 
omestic farmworkers. 

As if this situation is not, in itself, 
serious enough, Public Law 78 gives 
Mexican farm workers better protec- 
tions than we afford our own citizens 
engaged in farm work. Mexican na- 
tionals are provided workmen’s com- 
pensation, free housing while at em- 
ployment centers, free transportation 
from Mexican migrant stations to re- 
ception centers in the United States, 
guarantees of minimum work periods, 
and guarantees of wages not less than 
the prevailing wages paid to domestic 
farm workers for similar work within 
the area of employment. 

This year, Congress is considering the 
continuation of this program in its pres- 
ent form. Although such an extension 
will adversely affect our domestic farm- 
workers, its real impact will be felt by our 
migratory workers who are already at 
the bottom of the economic and social 
scale. 

It was, therefore, with a great deal of 
interest that I noted an excellent edito- 
rial in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal on May 17, entitled “Farm Migrants 
May Get a Break at Last.” 

The editorial points out that— 

The Mexicans, who flock thankfully from 
depressed villages and rural areas, are an 
effective guarantee that there will be a sur- 
plus of domestic migrant workers. The lat- 
ter, therefore, will take what they can get 
as wages and working conditions and are 
afraid of union attempts to organize them 
into fighting for something better. 


It is encouraging to know of the effec- 
tive work of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor. Senator HarRIson A. 
WItuiaMs, Jr., the distinguished junior 


- Senator from New Jersey, who is chair- 


man of the subcommittee, has introduced 
an 11-point legislative program relating 
to migratory farmworker problems. 
This program includes measures for im- 
proved educational opportunities for mi- 
gratory farm children and adults. Fed- 
eral crew leader registration and im- 
proved health services and facilities for 
migratory farm families—to mention 
only a few. , 

The editorial notes that these bills— 

Have strong administration backing and 
public opinion; has at last stirred to an un- 
easy consciousness of the plight of these 
poorest of Americans. 
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Because this editorial is indicative of 
the “uneasy consciousness” which has 
been aroused in light of the deplorable 
conditions under which our migratory 
farmworkers live and work, under unani- 
mous consent I include the editoria] in 
the ReEcorp at this point: 

FarM MIGRANTS May Get A Break at LAST 


A Mexican farm labor bill, passed last week 
by a conservative coalition in the House of 
Representatives, enables the factory farmers 
of the Southwest to bring in another 300,000 
Mexican nationals over a 2-year period. The 
bill significantly says nothing about domes- 
tic migrant workers and every amendment 
to tie their pay rates and working conditions 
to those of the Mexicans was defeated. 

The importation of Mexicans began as a 
World War II emergency measure. A power- 
ful farm lobby has insured its renewal ever 
since for brutal but effective economic rea- 
sons. The Mexicans, who flock thankfully 
from depressed villages and rural areas, are 
an effective guarantee that there will be a 
surplus of domestic migrant workers. The 
latter, therefore, will take what they can 
get as wages and working conditions and 
are afraid of union attempts to organize 
them into fighting for something better. 

The Mexican worker, low though his lot 
is, is better paid, better fed and better housed 
than the U.S. migrant. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment, aroused by earlier scandals over the 
treatment of migrants, insists upon a treaty 
defining the working conditions of its na- 
tionals. The U.S. migrant worker has no 
such protection. He takes what he can get; 
his entire family must work in the fields. 


BRIGHTER HOPE IN THE SENATE 


But the coalition which passed the Mexi- 
can labor bill shouted down every effort to 
tie the wages received by Mexicans to those 
received by U.S. citizens, and every effort 
to reduce or liquidate the import program. 

Fortunately the chances for effective leg- 
islation bringing U.S. migrants under some 
sort of Government protection are far higher 
in the Senate. An effective subcommittee 
on migratory labor, of which Senator Har- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS JrR., is chairman, has held 
hearings over the past 20 months with field 
trips and hearings in the eight States using 
the largest number of migratory workers. 
The committee has begun hearings on bills 
covering minimum wages and educational 
opportunity for migrant child workers, Fed- 
eral registration of migrant labor contrac- 
tors, health service grants for improving 
health services and living conditions, and the 
like. Other bills still to be considered would 
establish a minimum wage pattern, set mini- 
mum housing standards, and improve the 
programs of recruitment, transportation, and 
distribution of farmworkers. 

These bills will meet with powerful hos- 
tility from farm interests in the Senate, and 
with a tough fight when they return to the 
House. But they have strong administra- 
tion backing and public opinion, aroused by 
the bleak documentary “Harvest of Shame,” 
which CBS produced last year, has at last 
stirred to am uneasy consciousness of the 
plight of these poorest of Americans. 





No More Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. H. B. Snyder, edi- 
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tor and publisher of the Gary Post 
Tribune, Gary, Ind., sets out a timely 
warning on facts and past history of the 
Soviet Communist leaders in their mad 
rush for world enslavement. Conces- 
sions and appeasements to Stalin and 
Molotov during the last 20 years and to 
Khrushchev in recent years have utterly 
failed. 

Nikita has made great progress with 
his bluff and bluster and it is time to 
calla halt. This editorial should be read 
by all Members of Congress: 

REPUDIATE MANSFIELD PLAN 


Soviet tactics have been repeated so many 
times in recent years that we should be 
familiar with them. The Kremlin makes 
&@ preposterous demand and then depends on 
the West to make a compromise that in 
actuality is entirely a net gain for the 
Soviets. 

That sort of tactic is being used again by 
Nikita Khrushchev on the Berlin issue. He 
is demanding that the Western powers make 
a@ surrender of their rights in West Berlin. 
We are expected, as a compromise, to give 
up some of them—and then the nibble would 
start over again. 

At Vienna, President Kennedy told Khru- 
shchev the United States would insist upon 
its rights in Berlin. 

But Senator Mrke MANSFIELD is impressed 
by the Soviets’ “brinkmanship.” The Mon- 
tana Democrat, who is leader of his party 
in the Senate, is willing to compromise. 
And he has offered a compromise that, in 
effect, will give the Soviets all they are 
asking. 

MANSFIELD made his proposal on the Senate 
floor. He proposed that both East and West 
Berlin be united into a free city in the trust 
of some international authority. He would 
have peace teams to protect access routes of 
the West to the city. NATO and members 
of the Communist Warsaw Pact jointly 
would guarantee Berlin’s status until agree- 
ment was reached on full unification of 
Germany. 

The net effect of such a plan, and it prob- 
ably would be realized quickly, would be a 
Communist takeover of Berlin. How could 
anyone expect otherwise? East Berlin Reds 
would share in control of the united city, 
entirely surrounded by East Germany. 
With or without aid of the veto or the 
“troika” plan which the Soviets now would 
apply everywhere, Communist domination 
would come quickly. The Reds would just 
walk in. 

Danzig was hopefully established as a 
free city after World War I. It had League 
of Nations guarantees. The Nazis lost little 
time in changing its status. They took over 
Danzig. 

The Soviets have improved on the Hitler 
methods. Give them a free city of Berlin 
on which to operate, and it would last half 
the time that Danzig stayed free. Have we 
forgotten Czechoslovakia? 

MANSFIELD’s proposal is a capitulation to 
Khrushchev. The Soviet Premier proposed 
that West Berlin alone be made a free city. 
MANSFIELD goes him one better by bringing 
East Berlin into the deal. If Khrushchev’s 
proposal is unacceptable, MANSFIELD’s is even 
more so. 

MANSFIELD said he was speaking only for 
himself. But he is Senate majority leader 
and that fact gives his words greater weight. 
They should be repudiated promptly by 
President Kennedy, lest anyone get the im- 
pression that they represent the adminis- 
tration’s view. 

They should be repudiated not only be- 
cause the proposal they make is impossible 
from the West’s standpoint, but also be- 
cause they suggest we are softening up 
under Khrushchev’s demands, 
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Khrushchev and Kennedy did some talk- 
ing about Berlin during their meeting in 
Vienna. Khrushchev doubtless will insist 
that the East and West talk further on 
Berlin during the upcoming months. But 
it would be fatal to enter such talks with 
Khrushchev assured in advance that we 
were prepared to compromise away our 
rights and obligations in Berlin. 





You and the Cold War—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the eighth in the series of ar- 
ticles entitled “You and the Cold War,” 
now running in the Chicago Daily News. 
Today’s article is an excellent analysis 
of the present situation in Africa. It was 
written by Smith Hempstone who, in 
recent years, has covered Africa very 
extensively : 

[From the Chicago Daily News, June 19, 1961] 
You AND THE COLD WAR: WEST HAS THE EDGE 
IN AFRICA—ButT Most or Its LEADERS PUSH 

FOR NEUTRALISM 

(By Smith Hempstone) 


NartRosl, KENYA.—From the grassland 
steppes of east Africa to the sweltering rain 
forests of west Africa, the black leaders of 
this continent’s 240 million people have a 
compelling desire to remain aloof from the 
cold war. 

Only those areas of east, central, and 
southern Africa still under the colonial con- 
trol of Britain and Portugal can be said to 
be firmly in the Western camp. 

This is not unnatural, when it is remem- 
bered that neutralism as a prime article of 
political faith had its birth at the Bandung 
Conference of Afro-Asian nations. 

But, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
pointed out recently to columnist Walter 
Lippmann, there are no neutral men, only 
neutral nations. The brand of neutralism 
practiced in Africa varies widely, depending 
upon the personality of the leader involved. 

For reasons historical and psychological, 
most African leaders have closer ties to the 
West than they do to the Soviet bloc. 

The language of the African political elite 
is French or English. 

Their countries are tied to the Western 
currency blocs and their trade patterns link 
them to the West. 


In consequence, only after a conscious and 
determined effort has any African country 
moved out of the Western sphere of influ- 
ence. This effort as a matter of national 
policy has been made only by the five Casa- 
blanca powers: Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, and the United Arab Republic. Even 
in these countries, Soviet influence is far 
from complete. 

The remainder of tre continent, thanks to 
the firm but moderate leadership of men like 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny of Ivory Coast, 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia and Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa of Nigeria, remains basically 
sympathetic to the West. 

Africa is so far behind the rest of the 
world in economic and social development 
that its leaders reason they have neither the 
money nor the energy to devote to what 
seems to them to be essentially a white man’s 
quarrel. 
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They resent the vast expenditure of the 
West on armaments and maintain that this 
money more usefully could be employed in 
creating a new economic and social order 
in Africa. Few are sophisticated enough to 
realize that these armaments in fact consti- 
tute a shield for their own newly won free- 
dom, 

EVENTS OF PAST CAUSE MISGIVINGS 


The very intimacy of Africa’s past political 
and present economic and social ties with 
the West contributes to some extent to 
Africa’s mistrust of the West. 

Every African has had some experience 
with Western racial discrimination, 

Every African remembers that it was 
France, Belgium, Italy, Britain, Portugal or 
Spain which held or still holds political con- 
trol over his land. Every African is aware 
that the continent has been exploited eco- 
nomically. 

It does no good to talk to Africans about 
the Russian slaughter of Polish officers in the 
Katyn forest, the rape of Budapest, the sup- 
pression of Islam in Soviet Central Asia, 
subversion in Laos or conquest in Tibet. 

These acts are too remote intellectually 
and geographically from Africa to produce 
any effect. The typical African reaction to 
a telling of the bloody story of Soviet im- 
perialism is either frank disbelief or a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

If it has nothing to do with Africa, the 
African is just not interested. 

The African knows the West well enough, 
however, to be embarrassingly aware of our 
weaknesses as well as our strengths. 

The appeal of world communism, in fact, 
rests largely on the geographical remoteness 
of Russia and Red China. 

Unqualified Soviet support of African po- 
litical aspirations, both legitimate (through 
the United Nations) and illegitimate 
(through subversion in colonial territories 
and in new nations with pro-Western re- 
gimes), coupled with the lack of any direct 
experience with the evils of the Communist 
system, makes Russia and China look good 
to Africans. 

Even those African leaders sophisticated 
enough to realize the dangers of world com- 
munism feel that the threat is so far away 
they can afford to play along with the Rus- 
sians to achieve their own ends. 

In short, the West has been married to 
Africa sufficiently long enough to acquire a 
husband’s shortcomings. Russia and China 
are dashing lovers whose allure only is in- 
creased by the warnings of the West. 

Their very remoteness conceals the fact 
that the Soviet lover may well snore and be 
irritable before breakfast. 


WEST FORCED TO SHIFT POLICIES 


Western policymakers are fully cognizant 
of the strength of this neutralist feeling in 
Africa, as evidenced by the West’s change in 
policy in recent years. 

When the march of African nationalism 
began 6 years ago, the West clearly hoped to 
keep Africa in the Western camp in the mili- 
tary sense, with the establishment of bases 
and the extension of NATO-SEATO-CENTO 
treaty relationships. 

This approach is no longer being insisted 
upon and the aim now appears to be to create 
a genuinely neutral Africa. This is necessary 
because of the vehemence of African opinion 
on the subject. It is possible because Africa, 
unlike Germany, Turkey, or southeast Asia, 
is not an area in which West and East meet 
fact to face. 

The military threat of Soviet imperialism 
largely is lacking in Africa. In the event of 
a military showdown in an African trouble 
spot such as the Congo or Angola, all the 
cards are held by the West. 

Although the Soviet bloc clearly intends 
to exploit Western problems in Africa 
through propaganda means (the Communists 
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would be foolish if they did not), neither 
Russia’s nor China’s interests in Africa are so 
profound that either would go to war over 
African policy. 

This does not mean that Africa is unimpor- 
tant in the cold war picture. The continent 
produces 95 percent of the world’s diamonds, 
21 percent of its copper, 77 percent of its co- 
balt, and 34 percent of its manganese. 

Africa contains enough iron, tin, chrome, 
bauxite, and other strategic raw materials 
to supply the world’s needs for years. The 
continent’s ever-expanding bloc of UN votes 
gives it importance in global policies. 

Both East and West would like to obtain 
these treasures for themsleves, if only to 
deny them to the other. But because of the 
realities of history and geography this fight, 
at least for the present, is one of propaganda 
and diplomacy rather than force. 

It is a fight the West can win. 





Germany Teaches the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I insert the following editorial from 
the May 17, 1961, edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Press which points up a few les- 
sons we could learn from the methods 
behind the current economic expansion 
in West Germany: 

GERMANY TEACHES THE UNITED STATES 


US. economic advisers increasingly are 
embarrassed by contrasts between America 
and West Germany—persistent unemploy- 
ment here as against a labor shortage there. 

Scripps-Howard Writer Roger Stuart has 
dug up @ long-secret report which helps ex- 
plain the embarrassment. 

The report was made by a team of US. 
economists and submitted to the West Ger- 
man Government September 24, 1951. On 
the U.S. team was Prof. Walter Heller, now 
Chairman of President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Some of the recommendations: 

West Germany was told it couldn’t achieve 
the necessary rate of industrial expansion 
if it kept on worrying about inflation. The 
government was chided for an “excessive con- 
cern for price stability.” However, Dr. Lud- 
wig Erhard, West German Finance Minister, 
knew something about inflation. He had 
seen his parents’ life savings lost when the 
mark went to pot. He rejected this advice. 

Erhard also was told by the U.S. advisers 
that “a rate of interest high enough to stim- 
ulate any large volume of personal savings 
would seriously curtail investment.” But 
German interest rates were left to find their 
own high level and so were savings and in- 
vestment. Today West Germany is invest- 
ing up to a quarter of its national output 
annually in the most modern industrial plant 
in the world. 

Erhard was cautioned against liberal de- 
preciation policies and advised instead to 
adopt a “compulsory investment program.” 
But liberal depreciation policies helped the 
German economy grow last year at the rate 
of 10.8 percent. The U.S. rate was less than 
3 percent. 

Just 15 years ago West Germany was a 
defeated and demoralized nation, its re- 
sources squandered by Hitler, its factories 
flattened by bombs. Since then it has taken 
in more than 12 million refugees. It has 
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imported nearly half a million more and still 
has a labor shortage. 

Average wages have doubled in 10 years 
and still are climbing. And increases mostly 
are in true values because of effective meas- 
ures against inflation. . 

West Germany last year lost fewer than 
40,000 man-days through strikes. We lost 
twice that many on missile bases alone. Ger- 
man wage raises have come out of increased 
productivity—8 percent last year. German 
prices have been kept competitive in world 
markets, thus rapidly expanding foreign 
commerce. 

The Germans, in short, have followed the 
historic principles of free enterprises— 
despite the advice they got from the United 
States of America. Even the West Ger- 
man Socialist Party has repudiated socialism. 

The general theories of the 1951 report, 
rejected by the Germans, are the general 
theories now being urged on America by Pro- 
fessor Heller and other administration econ- 
omists: Big spending and even budget-bust- 
ing tax cuts, which breed inflation; artificial 
restraints on interest rates, which discourage 
saving and encourage Americans to export 
jobs by investing abroad; gimmicks in the 
form of tax incentives instead of adequate 
depreciation allowances. 

Somewhere in all this may be found a clue 
to our creeping rate of growth, so roundly 
deplored in the campaign. Now Professor 
Heller wants us to follow some more of our 
own bad advice. 





Chicago Daily Tribune Agrees Tourist 
Spending Limitation “The Wrong Solu- 
tion to an Acknowledged Problem” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune on May 29, 
an editorial “Tough on Tourists,” notes 
and agrees with a position which certain 
of the minority members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means took in 
regard to H.R. 6611, dealing with the 
duty-free allowance for Americans re- 
turning from oversea journeys. These 
remarks are set out in House Report 384 
of this Congress. I would recommend to 
my colleagues that they review this 
statement and, with it, the Tribune edi- 
torial which I request be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

TOuGH ON TOURISTS 

At the request of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, the House the other day passed a 
bill reducing from $500 to $100 the value 
of merchandise an American tourist can 
bring back from abroad, duty-free. It is 
estimated that the bill, if enacted, will re- 
duce the outflow of money from the United 
States by $150 million a year. 

The same day, the U.S. Treasury an- 
nounced that a new credit of $338 million 
was being extended to Brazil and that pay- 
ment of $305 million due from Brazil in the 
next 2 years was being postponed. This 
transaction was described as “the largest 
credit package ever assembled by the Ameri- 
can Government.” 

No wonder that Representative THomas B. 
CurtTIs, called the check on tourist spending 
“the wrong solution to an acknowledged 
problem.” Every year, Curtis pointed out, 
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this country exports $20 billion worth of 
merchandise—much of it paid for by the 
American taxpayer—and imports $15 bil- 
lion worth. The way to reduce the flow of 
dollars from the United States is to cut down 
on gifts, one-way loans, and military sub- 
sidies to foreign countries. Only by doing 
this can the Kennedy administration hope 
to check the outflow of dollars. 

Viewed together, the check on tourist 
spending and the credit package for Brazil 
indicate that our Government is not in the 
least interested in reducing the volume of 
outbound dollars, but only in doing the for- 
eign spending itself. 





A Living Memorial for F.D.R. Supported 
by the Wilmington (Del.) Morning 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a bill, H.R. 7664, to 
establish the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial National Park. 

I am pleased to say that the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Morning News has supported 
my proposal editorially. My bill would 
establish a formal public garden which, 
the Wilmington Morning News says, 
“President Roosevelt would have liked.” 

The editorial continues: 

Anyone who has visited his home at Hyde 
Park, N.Y., knows that he had an eye for 
natural beauty. The estate is a beautiful 
place, worth seeing as much for its own sake 
as for the fact that it was Roosevelt’s home. 
And the memorial there is simple—in marked 
contrast to the one that would be built in 
Washington. 


I include here, as part of my remarks, 
the text of the editorial, my press release 
on my bill at the time of its introduction, 
and the text of my bill, H.R. 7664: 

[From the Morning News, June 17, 1961] 
THE IpEA Has APPEAL 


U.S. Representative Harris B. McDowELL, 
Jr., doesn’t like the looks of the proposed 
memorial to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—and judging from the pictures we’ve 
seen, we can hardly blame him. There’s a 
pagan look about those 17-story slabs that 
just doesn’t seem fitting as a memorial to 
one of our past Presidents. 

Mr. McDowELLt has done something in line 
with his feelings, and we'd call it construc- 
tive. He has prepared a bill to block con- 
struction of the slabs. More than that, Mr. 
McDowELL would have formal gardens 
created in their place. 

This, we suspect, President Roosevelt 
would have liked. Anyone who has visited 
his home at Hyde Park, N.Y., knows that he 
had an eye for natural beauty. The estate 
is a beautiful place, worth seeing as much 
for its own sake as for the fact that it was 
Roosevelt’s home. And the memorial there 
is simple—in marked contrast to the one 
that would be built in Washington. 

This business of building memorials to 
Presidents seems to be getting out of hand. 
If it keeps up, Washington is going to be lit- 
tered with monumental structures or sculp- 
tures that only mar the landscape. 

Mr, McDowEtv’s idea of a living memorial 
has both appeal and merit. We hope he 
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will be successful in his intention—and ven- 
ture to suggest that it might be a good 
idea to extend it to memorials for other 
Presidents. Living memorials are far more 
in keeping with the essential nature of 
America than are cold stone temples. 
News RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF Harris 
B. McDowELL, JR., CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE, 
DELAWARE 


Congressman Harris B. McDoweEL.L, Jr., 
Democrat, of Delaware, today introduced a 
bill to establish the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial National Park. 

The park would be located on the 27-acre 
tract which the Congress set aside in 1959 
for an F.D.R. memorial in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal between the Lincoln and Jefferson 
memorials. 

Recently the F.D.R. Memorial Commission 
proposed a memorial in the form of 17-story 
slabs on the site; a memorial which has 
proven to be one of the most controversial 
memorials ever conceived. 

Congressman McDowett said his plan 
was: “a compromise which should receive 
wide support, and even among the members 
of the F.D.R. Memorial Commission.” 

Congressman McDoweE Lut, on the floor of 
the House, has declared that the “stone- 
henge slab” memorial was “tasteless” and 
would destroy badly needed parklands. 

“What irony,” said Congressman Mc- 
DowEL., “to destroy parklands in the name 
of one of the greatest champions of parks 
the people have ever known; a man who 
specifically asked for a simple memorial.” 

Congressman McDowet.t today pointed 
out that there is rising opposition through- 
out the country, and on the part of the resi- 
dents of the Nation’s Capital, to the book- 
end slabs, and that what the people really 
want is a living memorial. 

Congressman McDoweE.. said his bill 
would: “provide a formal public garden 
which would combine features of the Long- 
wood Gardens on the DuPont estate near 
Wilmington, Del., with some of the features 
of the formal gardens at Mount Vernon, 
which were developed by George Washing- 
ton, and the gardens at Monticello which 
Jefferson developed—to provide a public 
park so beautiful in its seasonal display of 
the glories of nature as to live for all time 
in the memory of the millions of American 
and foreign visitors to our Nation’s Capital.” 

The text of the new McDowell bill follows: 


“H.R. 7664 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial National Park (referred 
to hereafter in this Act as the ‘park’). The 
site of the park shall be the site reserved in 
the first section of the joint resolution of 
September 1, 1959 (73 Stat. 445). 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
‘Secretary’) shall develop the park on a con- 
tinuing basis to enhance its cultural, artistic, 
and educational value to the public. In the 
original plans for such development, provi- 
sion shall be made for a formal public gar- 
den. The Secretary shall landscape the park 
and shall include therein statues, foun- 
tains, and such other embellishments as may 
be suitable and fitting. The Secretary shall 
provide facilities for cultural, artistic, and 
educational activities. Plans for the entire 
park need not be completed in detail before 
construction is begun in a part thereof, and 
revisions and modifications may be under- 
taken in the light of experience and chang- 
ing circumstances. It is the intention of 
the Congress that the development of the 
park shall proceed over a period of years, so 
that each part thereof not only will har- 
monize with the whole, but also will in itself 
represent the highest attainable standards 
of excellence. 
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“Sec. 3. In selecting or formulating plans 
and designs (including any revisions there- 
of) to carry out section 2 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall consult the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission, the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, the Chairman and 
Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department, the President of the 
District of Columbia Board of Education, 
and the Superintendent of Schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
accept on behalf of the United States such 
gifts of money or other property as may in 
his discretion be appropriate for use in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The provisions of the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, entitled ‘An Act to establish a 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses,’ as amended and supplemented, shall, 
except to the extent inconsistent with this 
Act, apply to the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial National Park.” 





Platt National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding attractions in my south- 
eastern Oklahoma congressional district 
is Platt National Park. Although one of 
the smallest of all the Nation’s park 
areas, it is one of the top-drawing in 
attendance. Once Indian Territory, it 
bears the name of an U.S. Senator who 
was a great champion of the American 
Indian. 

In addition to its rich history, Platt 
National Park is the home of natural 
mineral springs which, although offi- 
cially have no claim to curative powers, 
are held in high repute by many visitors 
and local residents. A newspaper, the 
Daily Ardmoreite, recently carried an in- 
teresting article about this colorful park 
which, under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Daily Ardmoreite, June 11, 1961] 
How Agsout a Goop OLD Mup BatH?—MINERAL 
WaTER BUSINESS BOOMING AT SULPHUR PARK 
(By John Griffith) 

It’s still a little early in the season for full- 
scale mud baths, but the mineral water busi- 
ness is booming at Platt National Park in 
Sulphur. 

Created as a national park in order to pre- 
serve its mineral springs, Platt annually 
caters to over a million visitors of which 
hundreds either partake of the healing 
waters, or at least take a couple of jugs 
full to their ailing relatives at home. 

Park officials flatly state they make no 
claim as to medicinal value of the sulphur 
and bromide waters, and even caution they 
should not be taken in quantity except on 
the advice of a competent physician. 

Superintendent Johnwill Faris admits peo- 
ple with severe disorders are reportedly aid- 
ed considerably by the waters, “but still we 
make no claims,” he smiled. 

One Sulphur businessman said he per- 
sonally had seen people come to Sulphur on 
crutches who today are navigating well with- 
out them due to the curative waters. 
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One oldtimer at the Bromide Pavilion was 
more outspoken “They‘’ve carried people in 
here on stretchers,” he said, “and after a 
few days they got up and walked them- 
selves.” 

The waters and mud baths provide relief 
to persons afflicted with arthritis, rheuma- 
tism, skin disorders, blood disease, eczema 
or plain old nerves, visitors claim. Remain- 
ing firm on his statement that the waters 
offer no cures, Faris admitted that park of- 
ficials receive many testimonials from visitors 
on the mystic qualities of the miracle waters. 

“It may be psychological to a great ex- 
tent,” he offered. “If people want the waters 
to help them, they may do just that.” He 
added that many people possibly could be 
aided simply by drinking enough of any kind 
of water. 

Although the park features 32 mineral 
springs in addition to two swift fresh water 
springs, the Bromide Pavilion, Pavilion 
Springs, Black Sulphur Spring are the most 
popular spots for mineral water enthusiasts. 
At Bromide Pavilion, drinking fountains pipe 
in bromide water and medicine water in ad- 
dition to water from the city of Sulphur. 

A bubbling natural fountain is the lone 
water source at Pavilion Springs and Black 
Sulphur Spring features water fountain and 
spigot nearby for visitors to fill their con- 
tainers. 

Favorite mud-bathing spots are two large, 
quiet pools in Flower Park where the mud 
is saturated with mineral water from the 
Vendome well. Gushing 3,500 gallons of 
water per minute, the Vendome is known as 
one of the biggest mineral artesian wells in 
the world. 

In these pools some persons merely bathe 
their legs to relieve arthritis, while others 
envelop themselves in the smelly dark mud 
and lie in the sun, allowing it to dry. 


Years ago the mineral water was bottled 
commercially and sold across the country, 
but this flourishing industry has apparently 
gone the same route as herbs and cure-alis. 
Many people still fill their own containers 
at the springs and take it home in gallon 
jugs and large 5-gallon cans. 

Baths are still available in Sulphur at the 
Artesian Hotel and a medical clinic has been 
in the city since 1952. The clinic is operated 
by Dr. R. W. Lewis, M.D., and features its own 
mineral springs. \ 

The park’s springs aren’t something new, 
as tradition has it that the Plains Indians 
used the waters for curative purposes many 
years before the white man’s coming. The 
springs were favorite wintering grounds for 
the Tribes, as individuals cured all ailments 
and had ample hunting, since thousands of 
animals came to the water to drink. Buffale 
and Antelope Springs are appropriately 
named from these times. 

Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes acquired 
the lands in 1820 and in 1851 Fort Arbuckle 
was established a few miles from the present 
park site. The town of Sulphur began fol- 
lowing the Civil War with the Noah Lael 
ranch in 1878, and became a settlement in 
1900, where Pavilion Springs is now located. 

With the town’s development, the Indians 
became concerned that public use of the 
springs would be endangered, and, wishing 
to preserve them for all time, they conveyed 
the land to the U.S. Government. Sulphur 
Springs Reservation was established in 1902. 

It became the seventh national park in 
1906, named after Senator Orville Hitch- 
cock Platt, of Connecticut, who had per- 
formed distinguished service for the Indians. 

Popularity of the mineral springs may be 
estimated by park attendance compared with 
others far greater in size. Platt is the small- 
est of the country’s 29 parks, with only 1.5 
square miles, compared with 2,221,772 acres 
in Yellowstone. However, Platt has con- 
sistently ranked with the top 10 parks in 
attendance each year. 
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Federal Policies Raise Suspicion Govern- 
ment Wants To Set Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of the confusing statements and 
policies of the present administration one 
clear course seems to be emerging— 
complete Federal control of prices. Of 
course, that must be followed by Federal 
control of wages and eventually by con- 
trol of every phase of our economy. Let 
us put a stop to further debasement of 
constitutional government by eliminat- 
ing the power of the Federal Government 
to intervene in the lives of the individu- 
als, abrogate the rights of the States, and 
direct the day-to-day course of private 
business. An indication of what the 
present administration has in mind for 
us may be seen in the handling of pricing 
practices of industry and the demand for 
artifically high farm prices. A study of 
this two-faced operation is contained in 
the following article from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

Too HicH anp Too Low 


In prosecuting the electrical equipment 
manufacturers, the Government charged 
that their criminal conspiracy, among other 
things, kept prices artificially high. Now the 
same Government, acting under the same 
antitrust law, claims it should be able to 
prosecute manufacturers whose prices it 
deems unreasonably low. 

A Justice Department consent decree, pre- 
sented to five electrical companies and ac- 
cepted by all except General Electric, requires 
that each concern promise to refrain from 
selling at-unreasonably low prices, as defined 
by the Government and the courts. The only 
guide given the companies is that an “un- 
reasonably low price” is one “where the effect 
is, or where there is a reasonable probability 
that the effect will be, substantially to in- 
jure, suppress or stifle competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

What is the Government trying to say? Ap- 
parently that a big company must not under- 
sell a smaller competitor so sharply or con- 
sistently that the effect is to injure the latter. 
But the Government doesn’t have to prove 
the intent of the price cutter. Instead, the 
big company must prove it is not guilty by 
trying to satisfy the Government’s remark- 
ably vague definition of “reasonable” 
pricing. 

There are no apparent limits to the appli- 
cation of the principle of the “unreasonably 
low price.” For the moment, it applies to 
electrical companies making power switch- 
gear equipment; yet the Government con- 
cedes that this consent decree is a “‘proto- 
type.” And why not apply it to every indus- 
try, trade, or business activity? Whenever 
there is competition, there is likely to be 
cutting. 

Yet the effect of such protection of com- 
petition must be its suffocation. Refusing 
to sign the decree, GE Chairman Cordiner 
said it might find GE “selling at the price of 
(our) least efficient competitor,” just to be 
sure it was safely within the law and im- 
mune from competitors’ suits. Any company 
operating under the decree would face the 
same dilemma: To give up the competitive 
edge won by efficiency and enterprise or to 
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lay itself open to endless harassment and 
likely Federal punishment by cutting prices. 

The impact of such considerations upon 
pricing policy is not hard to guess. So-called 
identical pricing, now often the result of in- 
tense competition, would perforce become 
the rule—and identical pricing is already un- 
der strong attack by the administration. On 
top of all the other restraints imposed on 
management decisions by Government regu- 
latory agencies and the Justice Department, 
what is the businessman supposed to do? 
The most reasonable price is the prevailing 
ing one; play safe; forget about competing. 
Thus the Government could inject new 
rigidity into business thinking and policy 
that may already be too circumscribed to 
meet fast-changing conditions at home and 
abroad. 

In any case, the Government cannot have 
it both ways, striking down some prices as 
too high and others as too low, without in- 
evitably arousing the suspicion that it means 
to specify what the price should be. Federal 
price fixing is implicit in the principle of the 
“unreasonably low price.” 

That is an ironic sequel to the administra- 
tion’s crackdown on private ‘price fixing. 
And to punish those who are too efficient, too 
competitive and too eager to share their re- 
wards with the consumer is a strange way to 
intepret the Government's proper antitrust 
vigilance. 





Distribution and Service: The Ugly Step- 
Sisters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently had the opportunity to ad- 
dress the convention of the Roadside 
Business Association on the role of dis- 
tribution and service in making our mass 
production economy work. As I note 
in the speech, our techniques of mass 
production and manufacturing are often 
portrayed as a Cinderella while the fields 
of distribution, including advertising, 
and service are the ugly step-sisters of 
the fairy tale. In reality, this is hardly 
the case; distribution and service deserve 
to be given credit for making Cinderella 
the beautiful thing she is. I would like 
to place this speech in the record at 
this point: 

SELLING Our RAPIDLY INCREASING NATIONAL 
PRoDUCT 

(By Congressman THomas B. CuRTIS, Repub- 

lican, of Missouri, South St. Louis, St. 

Louis County, Mo.) 

There have been so many eulogies about 
the mass production capabilities developed 
in our society that the advancements in the 
ancillary sectors of our economy, distribution 
and service, have almost been igno.2d. 
Ironically, the manner in which the slight 
attention has been paid to mass distribution 
and to mass servicing has been derogatory, 
so they could well wish to be completely 
ignored. 

Manufacturing is presented as Cinderella— 
the newly discovered beauty, and distribu- 
tion and service are the ugly stepsisters 
who are accused of spiteful and harmful 
actions against Cinderella. 

Whenever something goes wrong in our 
economy, distribution-marketing—the ugli- 
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est of the stepsisters—according to this 
modern fable, is blamed, never Cinderella or 
the teller of the fairy story. 

Actually, all economists know, and it is 
within our common knowledge, that with- 
out mass distribution there can be no mass 
production. This stepsister, far from hurt- 
ing Cinderella, makes her beauty possible 
and sustains it. Indeed, she is beautiful 
herself, if we will wipe off the mud and smut 
with which she has been bespattered. 


WITHOUT MASS DISTRIBUTION WE’D HAVE 
CARRIAGE-TRADE ECONOMY 


Without mass distribution the goods and 
services produced in our society would not 
be spread to the maximum number of our 
people. We would have a carriage-trade 
economy, an economy of a few rich and many 
poor. The consumer in America, the famous 
little man beloved by the American poli- 
tician, should be as grateful to the great 
mass distribution system in our economy as 
he is to mass manufacturing. He should 
bless the middleman who enables him to 
purchase, at reasonable prices, the same 
goods and services that all Americans, re- 
gardless of wealth, likewise purchase. In- 
deed, if he will only stop and think, he will 
realize that he himself is predominantly one 
of the middlemen. 

Mass distribution is based upon mass ad- 
vertising. If we had a carriage-trade econ- 
omy there would be no need for mass media 
advertising, be it outdoor advertising, news- 
paper, radio, television, or magazine adver- 
tising. 

If mass distribution is looked upon by the 
public as Cinderella’s ugly and spiteful step- 
sister, then I can assure you that mass ad- 
vertising is regarded as her most ungainly 
feature and outdoor advertising would be 
listed as a hairy wart on her nose. 

Isn’t it strange that advertising, or selling, 
should have this unfavorable public image? 
It is strange because the people in this vital, 
attractive and socially beneficial economic 
endeavor are in the business of creating good 
public images for their products and services 
they are marketing. Surely, if they have the 
know-how of creating good public images for 
products and services, they should be able to 
create a good public image for their pro- 
fession. 

I suppose the trouble is one common to all 
professions. The worst designed house is the 
one the great architect designs for himself. 
The doctor who treats himself has a poor 
patient. A lawyer who handles his own case 
has a fool for a client. And what a public 
image we politicians have created for our- 
selves. 

The answer is quite clear. The advertising 
profession in aggregate must hire and pay 
well a good public relations expert to create 
the proper and good public image of adver- 
tising and then refrain from giving him 
their own professional and selective advice. 
They should not permit favoring or even 
recognizing one media of advertising over 
another. The sole objective of the job 
should be to set straight the important eco- 
nomic function that advertising serves, par- 
ticularly an affluent society such as ours, 
where this affluence is widely spread among 
all our people. 


POLICE ATTACKS ON MEDIA 


One of the functions of the job should be 
to act as a policeman when one medium of 
advertising in its competitive zeal attacks 
another in a way which is not limited to the 
affirmative advantages it feels it possesses 
over its competitor, but in a way which 
denigrates the profession of advertising 
itself. 

For example, newspapers and magazines 
make a mistake when they indiscriminately 
attack roadside advertising by emphasizing 
the faults and flaws out of context with its 
basic goodness. We all know that there are 
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abuses in roadside advertising—that, inci- 
dentally, hurt the fair name of all advertis- 
ing and undoubtedly do a negative job for 
the product they are promoting. But we 
also know that any objective study of road- 
side advertising reveals that it is probably 
the oldest and most basic form of all adver- 
tising and performs a very valuable economic 
and social function. 

The newspapers and magazines owe it to 
themselves as well to the public to make 
their negative criticism affirmative, which 
means keeping the criticism in context with 
the good economic and social function all 
advertising media serve. 

So outdoor advertisers owe it to them- 
selves and to the public to be understanding 
of the problems of the radio and TV adver- 
tising media which today are being subject 
to negative attack out of context. When 
the rChairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. Minow, attacks these 
media out of context of the goodness they 
serve, it behooves all segments of the adver- 
tising profession, whatever their media, to 
rise to their defense. Not to defend the 
abuses, because we all, whatever our profes- 
sions or our fields, create abuses—but to de- 
fend against attacks out of context. 

I am no public relations expert, but I think 
the Roadside Business Association could do 
nothing that would help the public image of 
advertising more than to pass a resolution 
commending the radio and television media 
for the good things they have been doing for 
the truly fair but besmirched step-sister, 
mass distribution. The resolution should 
show an awareness that there can be a justi- 
fication for criticism against these two 
media, as there can be against roadside ad- 
vertising, but that any criticism should be 
weighed in context with the overall goodness 
so that, in the process of disposing of the 
bath water, we don’t lose a beautiful baby. 


RELATES TO ALL PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The issue I am trying to point up here is 
not limited to roadside advertising, or to the 
entire advertising field, or exen to mass dis- 
tribution. The issue I am trying to point 
out relates to the entire private enterprise 
system. The entire private enterprise system 
is under attack, and it is time that those in 
the manufacturing sector took their noses 
out of their productive machinery to assist in 
keeping criticism of any segment of the pri- 
vate enterprise system in context with its 
essential goodness. I want to emphasize 
again—the issue is not to stop criticism—far 
from it and just the reverse. The private 
enterprise system and all its essential com- 
ponent parts thrive on criticism. That is the 
way it moves forward, grows and does a better 
job. The issue is criticism out of context. 

Let me illustrate again by a _ specific. 
Edward Murrow put on television what was 
billed as a documentary presentation of the 
social and economic problems of our itinerant 
farm laborers. It was given the title 
“Harvest of Shame.” This title, of course, re- 
vealed to any thinking person that this was 
not a documentary presentation, but a prop- 
aganda presentation—the conclusions were 
drawn for the public before the public was 
presented with the evidence. The evidence, 
if such it can be called, was one-sided and 
as prejudicial as was the title of the 
production. 

I wrote to Edward Murrow protesting this 
presentation—not on the grounds that there 
were no real and serious social and economic 
problems among our migratory farmworkers, 
or that his documentation in the television 
production was untrue. I protested that it 
was out of context. It failed to show the 
goodness of the economic process of raising, 
harvesting and distributing agricultural 
products—and the essential goodness of the 
process under the private enterprise system. 
It failed to show the progress—rapid prog- 
ress—made in recent years in coping with 
some of the social and economic problems 
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still unmet. It presented the matter com- 
pletely out of context so that the proper 
criticism was harmful, rather than helpful, 
for further progress. 

Who had to rise to protest? The people 
involved in this economic endeavor. Who 
should have risen to protest? Everyone in 
our society concerned with the fair name of 
the private enterprise system. 

Today there is a massive attack from all 
parts being conducted against the private en- 
terprise system. Make no mistake, whatever 
the motives—good or bad—of those engaged 
in the attack, it is out of context and it is 
not conducive to the progress and advance- 
ment of our society. It’s no wonder, under 
this kind of operation, that the prestige of 
the United States abroad, based as it is on 
the private enterprise system, in economics 
and on the representative system of govern- 
ment is low. In my judgment, we must get 
our criticism back into context and quit 
downgrading the United States. Our na- 
tional public image has been bespattered. 
We are not an ugly, spiteful stepsister. I 
think we are beautiful, but we can and must 
be more beautiful. 


RESULT FROM SUCCESS, NOT FAILURE 


The economic problems we are experienc- 
ing are one result of the success, not the 
failure, of the private enterprise system. The 
problems have been created because our 
economy has been advancing rapidly. Isn’t 
it strange that those in charge of our po- 
litical machinery in Washington have viewed 
the same phenomena and called our econ- 
omy sluggish, stagnant, tired, and even sick. 
They agree that the bulk of our unemploy- 
ment results from automation—making the 
need for the skill or the raw human brawn, 
obsolete. They agree that 30 percent of our 
productive plant and equipment is obsolete. 
What creates obsolete skills and equipment— 
rapid growth or stagnation? The answer is 
obvious—under stagnation nothing new 
comes about. It is the new that renders ob- 
solete the old. 

Thirty percent of the goods and the serv- 
ices on the market today were not on the 
market 5 years ago. This is dynamism, not 
stagnation. This is progress, not decay. This 
is rapid economic growth, not growing too 
slowly. 

Part of the trouble of these pessimists 
who downgrade America and the success of 
the private enterprise system with which 
they are so obviously surrounded comes from 
their failure to understand economic change 
and to understand the limitations of our 
economic statistics in measuring growth. 
All of this stems in turn from their failure 
to realize the part that distribution plays in 
a dynamic and affluent economy. 

The employment statistics reveal a con- 
stant and steady increase in the distribu- 
tive and service sectors—even during the 
four post-World War II recessions employ- 
ment in distribution and service con- 
tinued to rise. More jobs were created here. 
More investment of money was going on 
here. On the other hand in the manufactur- 
ing sector employment continued to decline, 
even in periods of prosperity. Although I 
hasten to state that with rapid automation 
manufacturing capacity continued to move 
forward by leaps and bounds. 

This was good, not bad. This showed our 
economy was succeeding in two important 
ways: (1) It was spreading its improved 
goods and services to more and more of our 
people, (2) it was increasing its flexibility 
and mobility which is important for both 
peace and war. 

The accentuation, of course, had to be in 
the distributive sector of the economy. It is 
mass distribution that produces’ these 
achievements, yet the shift from emphasis 
on manufacturing to distribution does not 
show up well in the major set of economic 
statistics we have been using to measure 
growth, gross national product. The error 
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is not in the GNP series; the error lies in 
trying to have GNP measure economic 
growth which it was never intended to do. 
It was designed to measure economic activ- 
ity of a certain kind in a given year. Activ- 
ity can be just jumping up and down going 
nowhere—or it can actually be going back- 
ward. To measure growth we need to look 
at many other things. One major thing to 
look for is innovation in the field of goods 
and services. Here we know our growth has 
been great. 

The problem in moving ahead lies heavily 
in the area of marketing these new goods - 
and services. It lies in the area of selling or 
advertising to all of our people what is new 
in the market place. Here is the job of 
roadside advertising along with other ad- 
vertising media. But as you sell the goods 
and services start doing a better job of let- 
ting the public know the essential social 
and economic function your profession is 
performing in our dynamic economy. 


LT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimurr 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 








Rebirth of Republican Principles—Memo- 
rial Day Address by James Megellas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
outstanding citizen of Wisconsin, and 
probably the most decorated World War 
II hero of my State, Mr. James Megellas 
devoted a portion of his Memorial Day 
speech in Ripon, Wis., to the hard facts 
of international diplomacy as they affect 
racial strife in this country. 

Mr. Megellas, City Council President 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., and a prominent 
leader of the Democratic Party, speak- 
ing in Ripon, the birthplace of the Re- 
publican Party, called for a national re- 
birth of the principles that prompted 
the formation of the Republican Party 
a little over a century ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that portion of his speech de- 
voted to that subject be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We must be just as dedicated and devoted 
to the principles of democracy and be pre- 
pared to make whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary for democracy to prevail. This Nation 
was founded on the principle that all men 
are created equal and that everyone shall 
have equal opportunity for life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Mind you, I said “pursuit of 
happiness,” not happiness. I don’t suggest 
here today that we can legislate people to- 
gether socially, but I do strongly imply that 
in a democracy everyone must be granted 
equal opportunity. Equal opportunity for 
jobs, education, and pursuit of happiness. 

Over a century ago, a political movement 
was founded here in Ripon on that very 
principle. The Republican Party was 
founded here on the antislavery issue. In 
this same city, I call upon you and all Amer- 
icans for a rebirth of those principles ex- 
pressed over a century ago. 

I ask you my fellow Americans, how can 
we appeal to the dignity of man and ask 
for friends and allies to the democratic 
principles in a world which is two-thirds 
colored when we don’t practice what we 
preach here at home? The world is wit- 
nessing in this country a shameful hypoc- 
racy. We close our schools in the South in 
order to circumvent the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court and to deny colored children 
an opportunity for equal education and an 
exercise of individual choice. We jail free- 
dom fighters for seeking the right of the 
colored to enhabit the same bus waiting 
room as the whites. All of this is going on 
in a nation in which we proudly proclaim 
the equality of man. 

We never questioned a man’s color or re- 
ligion in the service for enemy bullets car- 
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ried only the inscription, “To whom it may 
concern.” We were all fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy. I wonder what 
our departed comrades would have to say 
about racial discrimination in this country 
if it were possible for them to speak. 

In this city, proud of its political heri- 
tage, I ask for a rebirth of those principles 
of democracy which have made this Nation 
great. 





Volunteer Fire Department of Howard, 
Pa., Dedicates New Equipment With an 
Appropriate Program, June 17, 1961, 
2:30 P.M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of Howard, Pa., are justly 
proud of their fine volunteer fire de- 
partment and are always eager to coop- 
erate in any effort to improve its effi- 
ciency through the acquisition of mod- 
ern firefighting equipment. 

Recently through community effort 
the Howard Volunteer Fire Department 
was able to purchase a modern $18,000 
fire pumper, which was dedicated, June 
17, 1961, with an appropriate program. 

It was my privilege to deliver the ded- 
icatory address which follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION OF A 
NEw FIRE PUMPER BY THE VOLUNTEER FIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF HOWARD, Pa., JUNE 17, 1961, 
2:30 P.M. 

A volunteer fire department is more than 
a group of men with shining red equipment 
and high rubber boots. 

A volunteer fire department is, indeed, an 
example of that quality which has made 
America great—individual initiative. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
it is a great honor for me to be with you 
on the occasion of the dedication of your 
$18,000 fire pumper. 

The citizens of Howard have labored tire- 
lessly and earnestly toward this purchase. 

You now see the results of your efforts. 

It is eminently fitting that such a dedica- 
tion should crown the devoted and self- 
sacrificing hours of labor of the many who 
have given freely of their time, energy, and 
means in behalf of this community. 

This piece of equipment represents more 
than an up-to-date fire pumper. 

It embodies the principles of community 
service. 

It embodies the principles of cooperation 
which exist within your volunteer fire com- 
pany for the good of all. 

A fireman occupies somewhat the same 
position in a community as a doctor—his 
importance is only fully realized in time of 
need. But when we do need a fireman or a 
doctor, how desperately we need him. 


America is a Nation of hero worshipers. 
Since the days of the American Revolution 
this Nation has paid homage to scientists, if- 
ventors, and intrepid adventurers. She takes 
to her heart in great crowds our returned 
soldiers. And rightly so. 

But not enough homage is paid to the 
army of firefighters—the men who go forth 
each day, ready to suffer or die in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

This dedication should call forth the 
heartfelt thanks of the entire community to 
the firemen of the Howard volunteer fire 
department. 

Also it is an occasion which should empha- 
size in our thinking the efficiency with which 
our firemen tackle the problems of caring 
for those who need assistance. 

It is through voluntary groups such as 
yours that Howard can assume its rightful 
place as a progressive town in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Have you ever stopped to consider that fire 
is the world’s greatest paradox? 

It is at once man’s worst enemy and his 
best friend 

At some time during the prehistoric ages 
man learned to make fire, and he learned 
how to use it. 

This discovery might properly be consid- 
ered among the most important achieve- 
ments in civilization. 

By day man roasted the meat of slaugh- 
tered beasts over his fires. 

By night the glow of the flames at the en- 
trance to his cave held prowling things at 
bay. 

His fire kept him warm, gave him a certain 
security, and its lively glow served as a focal 
point for the nightly gathering of his clan. 

Yes—fire became man’s most useful com- 
panion, while at the same time it became his 
worst enemy. 

The pages of history hold many tragic ac- 
counts of fires that have ravaged the cities 
of the world; fires which have followed in 
the wake of conquest and war; fires born of 
earthquake and volcano; fires due to man’s 
own carelessness or neglect. 

Down through the ages man has been con- 
stantly exposed to this ruthless destroyer. 

He has learned to respect its force. 

He has learned to know how quickly he 
must flee from its path. . 

He has learned what measures to take to 
confine it for his needs. 

And at last man learned how to fight and 
extinguish fire whenever it springs beyond 
bounds. 

Today many more than 300,000 well- 
trained men throughout America stand 
ready to answer the fire alarm tappers and 
gongs. 

You, as a portion of that great group, 
know it is your compelling duty to protect 
your fellowman from destruction and loss. 

You know how patiently fire waits for 
some proper carelessness. 

You know, too, how fast you must work 
once the tiny spark is given life. 

Fire knows no retreat. 

It is fiercely determined. 

But with an equally fieree determination 
you firemen engage your enemy. 

You protect your fellow citizens from its 
ravages. 

I am certain you will agree with me that 
fire prevention is a most important element 
in the art of firemanship. In spite of the 
fact that the average citizen does not prac- 
tice fire prevention very thoroughly, and 
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most of the burden falls on our fire depart- 
ments, it is not too complicated a thing to 
do. 

It has been said—and wisely—that five 
principal causes of home fires in this coun- 
try are: 

1. Carelessness with matches and smoking 
materials. 

2. Misuse of electricity. 

8. Defective chimneys and flues. 

4. Faulty stoves, furnaces, and pipes. 

5. Misuse of flammable liquids. 

At the 65th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in Detroit 
last month (May 1961) speakers warned of 
the hazards of home and clothing fires, 
which cause about 7,000 deaths a year. 

It was emphasized at this conference that 
deaths in home fires could be sharply re- 
duced if families planned ahead for fire 
emergencies. 

The most important precaution in every 
family’s planning, the general manager of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
pointed out, for a fire, is to determine quick 
and safe routes of escape from every room 
in the house. 

He suggested, and I quote: “Be sure these 
routes are rehearsed regularly and by all 
members of the family so there will be no 
confusion or panic when they need to be 
used.” 

I feel certain that every member of the 
volunteer fire department of Howard agrees 
with me that the acquisition of this mod- 
ern and efficient new fire pumper is not a 
cue for the citizens of this community to 
leave the entire program of fire prevention 
to those who protect you when fire breaks 
out as an enemy. 

Part of the duties of a fire department call 
for inspection of buildings to seek out any 
fire hazards which might exist. 

During our annual fire prevention week— 
each year in October, I believe—our entire 
Nation is reminded that fire is dangerous 
and that it is everyone’s job to abolish fire 
hazards. 

This annual fire prevention week comes on 
the anniversary of the great Chicago fire 
of 1871. 

We can, however, each one of us, find 
time during the remainder of the year to 
keep our eyes open for fire hazards. 

We can find them in schools, in our 
churches, in stores, in theaters, in fact 
everywhere. 

May I remind you that eternal watchful- 
ness is the price of fire safety. 

It is important to this Nation that we em- 
phasize not only the marvelous developments 
in the areas of science, of atomic energy, of 
space travel, but also that we continually 
strive to decrease the hazards of everyday 
living. 

This community has showed progressive 
interest in efficient fire fighting and your 
volunteer firemen have left a distinguished 
record of service on the history pages of 
Pennsylvania. 

Although modern inventions and new 
methods have made the task of fire fight- 
ing more scientific, the fact remains that 
each time a fire company responds to an 
alarm its members risk their own safety and 
well-being in their service to others. 

There is no need to search beyond the 
records of this community for stories of 
bravery. 

The firemen of Howard have performed acts 
of bravery that mark them as men with the 
courage and resourcefulness of the true hero 
type. 

I am reminded that father of our country, 
George Washington, was a volunteer fireman. 

He was an enthusiastic supporter of his 
local fire company, friendship, in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 


History records that in Philadelphia the 
volunteer firemen were unusually well-en- 
trenched there in the early days of our Na- 
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tion, due primarily to the fact that Benjamin 
Pranklin had organized America’s first vol- 
unteer fire company in Philadelphia. Ours 
is a noble heritage, indeed. 

Volumes have been written about military 
strategy, but the story of the battle against 
fire, the strategy of firefighting, has gone 
largely unrecorded. 

The strategy of firefighting whether in 
city, county, or town taxes the genius of 
man as a military engagement rarely does. 

It has been said that when Germany de- 
clared war against France, Field Marshal Von 
Moltke sent a telegram and went to bed. 
The entire campaign had been worked out 
previously, through years of patient prepara- 
tion. The terrain was known down to the 
last square foot. The forces to be met 
with could be predicted with almost math- 
ematical certainty. Every possible move of 
the enemy had been discounted. Every sub- 
ordinate officer knew precisely what to do 
when the day arrived. The entire military 
machine was loaded and aimed. ~ All the com- 
mander had to do was pull the trigger. 

This illustration is perhaps slightly over- 
drawn but it points to an interesting com- 
parison. 

The volunteer fireman cannot possibly work 
out his strategy until he arrives on the 
scene of the engagement. 

He has no idea where the action will take 
place until the bell rings—even then it may 
be 1 of 20 buildings. Nor can the volunteer 
fireman predict the strength of the enemy’s 
attack. The very nature of fire puts a stag- 
gering premium on quickness of decision. 

Time is of the essence to the fireman. 

It is an American habit to boast of one’s 
community. 

I hope you will never tire of boasting of 
your volunteer fire company—of its impor- 
tance to each and every one of you. 

I trust you will prize your new equipment. 

In conclusion may I salute your fine 
group of volunteer firemen. You are doing 
@ vital job and are doing it well. It has 
been a genuine pleasure to join with you on 
this occasion. 





Interstate Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I 
ask unaminous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Evening Star, which pays 
tribute to Senator MAvURINE NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon for her effective work in leading 
the fight for the inclusion of the bill- 
board clause in the highway bill. As a 
representative of North Dakota, one of 
the three States which have already 
taken advantage of this clause, I believe 
it only fair that other States have ex- 
tended time within which to qualify. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARD BLIGHT BLASTED 

The resounding victory of the antibill- 
board forces in the Senate justifies the hope 
that the House will fall into line and com- 
plete the rout of those who would deface 
the new interstate highways with scenery- 
obscuring wooden curtains. And there are 
encouraging indications that the House will 
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atone for its mistake in failing to vote for 
extension of incentives for signboard 
controls. 

Much of the credit for the Senate's deci- 
sion to approve a 2-year extension of the 
so-called Federal bonus plan for State bill- 
board legislation goes to Senator MAuRINE 
NEUBERGER, Of Oregon. She and Senator 
Cooper, of Kentucky, jointly sponsored the 
amendment to extend the bonus deadline to 
1963 and Mrs. NruBercer led the effective 
floor fight of billboard foes against roadside 
blight. 

It was brought out during the debate that 
the billboard interests already have begun 
their assault on the new highways, 41,000 
miles of which are being built, with the 
Federal Government paying 90 percent of 
the cost. The Bureau of Public Roads last 
year counted 50 new signs in one 15-mile 
stretch of the interstate network. The Pub- 
lic Roads Administrator was quoted as re- 
porting: “It is the same story along new 
interstate expressways scattered across 27 
other States. And this is just the begin- 
ning. There is danger that some sections 
of the new system will become even more 
unsightly than the highways we are trying 
to replace.” 

The threat of such a deplorable develop- 
ment ought to be enough to move the House 
to join unreservedly with the Senate in giv- 
ing the States more time in which to 
qualify, through special legislation, for the 
one-half of 1 percent Federal bonus offered 
to States which enact adequate billboard 
controls. Under this offer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90.5 percent of the road 
cost, meaning a saving to some States in the 
millions. Only three States—Maryland, 
North Dakota, and Kentucky—so far have 
passed the necessary legislation, but many 
others are in process of doing so or plan to 
do so before 1963. All the States ought to 
have a reasonable chance to safeguard the 
new expressways from landscape-scarring 
signs of the type that would be restricted 
by adoption of the Federal standards for 
State control. 





A Summit Secret After 17 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence: 

A Summntrr Secret AFTER 17 YEARS—ROOSEVELT 

REMARKS TO STALIN LINKING POLISH Bor- 

DER, POLITICS HELD SHAMEFUL 


(By David Lawrence) 


A shameful chapter in American history 
now has been revealed after 17 years of 
secrecy. Documents just published by the 
State Department show that a President of 
the United States went to a summit confer- 
ence during World War II and made a deal 
with the Communist dictator—Josef Sta- 
lin—whereby much of Poland’s territory was 
deliberately conceded to Russia and the way 
was paved for similar deals that permitted 
the Communists to grab small countries. 

What was even worse, a President of the 
United States told a foreign ruler that his 
own decisions were related to a fear he might 
not retain a bloc of votes of American citi- 
gens of Polish extraction and that, for this 
reason, the deal had to be Kept secret—at 
least until a Presidential election was over. 
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Actually, these facts were not disclosed until 
now. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, was the 
President of the United States who par- 
ticipated in these secret negotiations in 1943 
at Teheran, Iran. He disregarded the rule 
of the Constitution which says that the Chief 
Executive “shall have power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

It is out of this clause in the Constitu- 
tion that a President derives his power to 
conduct foreign policy. The right to make 
temporary agreements or understandings di- 
rectly related to the military conduct of a 
war has never been questioned, but any pact 
which is as far-reaching as a division of ter- 
ritory after a war certainly comes within the 
category of a treaty. The Senate should 
have been consulted. 

The carving up of territory—utterly dis- 
regarding the wishes of the people and their 
future opportunities for self-government— 
is something associated usually with the ab- 
solute monarch. A President of the United 
States is supposed to be the champion of 
freedom and of the self-determination of 
peoples. The Polish people didn’t start 
World War II. On the contrary, it was Hit- 
ler’s attack on Poland that drew Britain into 
the conflict. Yet President Roosevelt was 
later a party to the partitioning of Poland 
so as to satisfy Communist Russia, which 
had seized a large part of Poland in 1939 
while a partner of Hitler. 

It might be asked why a Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington today makes 
public hitherto undisclosed documents that 
reflect so gravely on the conduct of foreign 
policy by a previous Democratic administra- 
tion. The reason may be inferred from an 
Associated Press dispatch of February 17 last 
quoting from an exclusive story in the New 
York Daily News which stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, on leaving the White 
House, took with him proof sheets of the 
papers on the Teheran conference. The 
article said that Republican leaders, who had 
conferred with Mr. Eisenhower, asked him to 
keep a copy of the papers indefinitely to 
see whether they would be withheld or re- 
leased in part by the State Department. So 
apparently the Kennedy administration had 
no choice but to give them in full to the 
press. 

Much of the Teheran story has been told 
over the years, but never have the Ameri- 
can people learned the details of the secret 
deal between President Roosevelt and Mar- 
shal Stalin. It so happens that Charles E. 
Bohlen, who at the time was First Secretary 
of the American Embassy in Moscow and 
acted as interpreter for Mr. Roosevelt, ac- 
companied President Kennedy at his recent 
conference in Vienna with Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

The State Department’s published record— 
based on Mr. Bohlen’s extensive notes—now 
shows Mr. Roosevelt discussing the Polish 
question in a private talk with Marshal Stalin 
on December 1, 1943, as follows: 

“The President said he had asked Marshal 
Stalin to come to see him as he wished to 
discuss a matter briefly and frankly. He 
said it referred to internal American politics. 
He said that we had an election in 1944 and 
that while personally he did not wish to 
run again, if the war was still in progress 
he might have to. He added that there were 
in the United States from 6 to 7 million 
Americans of Polish extraction, and as a 
practical man, he did not wjsh to lose their 
vote. 

“He (the President) said personally he 
agreed with the views of Marshal Stalin, as 
to the necessity of the restoration of a Polish 
state but would like to see the eastern bor- 
der moved further to the west and the west- 
ern border moved even to the River Oder. 
He hoped, however, that the Marshal would 
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understand that for political reasons out- 
lined above, he could not participate in any 
decision here in Teheran or even next win- 
ter on this subject and that he could not 
publicly take part in any such arrangement 
at the present time. 

“Marshal Stalin replied that now the 
President explained, he had understood, 

“The President went on to say that there 
were a number of persons of Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian origin, in that order, 
in the United States. He said that he fully 
realized the three Baltic Republics had in 
history and again, more recently been a part 
of Russia and added jokingly that when the 
Soviet armies reoccupied these areas, he did 
not intend to go to war with the Soviet Union 
on this point.” 

Thus did an American President lend his 
power and influence to the formation of the 
present bloc of satellite states in Eastern 
Europe. Recently some enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of President Kennedy have been say- 
ing that he is “very much like Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.”” One wonders whether, after Mr. 
Kennedy’s secret conference alone with Ni- 
kita Khrushchev in Vienna, the comparison 
will some day be pressed by Republicans 
instead of Democrats. 





World has 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
movement toward world peace through 
world law is not new, of course, but in 
recent years the need for a rule of law 
among nations has received its greatest 
impetus. The leadership of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in this field has been 
an especially significant contribution to 
this endeavor. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
commenting on the recent Conference 
on World Peace held in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Entitled “Retarding World Law,” 
the editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, June 16. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETARDING WoRLD LAW 


Too little attention has been given to the 
San José Conference on World Peace 
Through the Rules of Law which attracted 
delegates from 23 Western Hemisphere na- 
tions this week. This is the first of four 
regional conferences at which judges and 
lawyers will discuss how to substitute law 
and the judicial process for force in the set- 
tlement of disputes. One of the problems 
taken up in Costa Rica is extension of the 
jurisdiction of the World Court to include 
legal cases between private citizens of differ- 
ent countries. 


The overriding issue, however, is still the 
impotence of the World Court in dealing 
with disputes between nations. The ad- 
vancement of international law as a substi- 
tute for force is critically retarded by the 
unwillingness of the United States to submit 
disputes to which it may be a party to adju- 
dication by the World Court, without pre- 
judgment of the issues in each case. This 
handicap upon the Court, resulting from the 
Connally amendment which the Senate at- 
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tached to the World Court statute, hangs like 
a Sword of Damocles over every attempt by 
this country to lead the way toward a more 
law-respecting world. 

Charles S. Rhyne, past president of the 
American Bar Association and chief spark- 
plug of the world-law movement, has pin- 
pointed the case for a new American policy: 

The Connally amendment has so generated 
distrust of the Court, and destroyed confi- 
dence in and use of it that the World Court 
is today the most unused instrument for 
peace that exists in our troubled world. It 
is shameful that we who espouse the rule of 
law, we who pride ourselves on operation 
under its processes, procedures, principles, 
and institutions continue through Connally 
to tell the whole world that we distrust the 
rule of law internationally. The Connally 
amendment has clouded and impaired our 
leadership of the free world toward peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. It 
must be repealed. 





Signs of the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr, WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member of this body for 10 
terms, I have learned by experience to 
look around me for what I consider to be 
signs of the times. 

Certainly, I have been worried by the 
pell-mell rush toward an omnipotent 
Federal Government that I have ob- 
served. Each succeeding day and each 
succeeding action of this administra- 
tion has been nothing to quiet this worry. 
To the contrary, it has been sharpened. 

Just this week, Mr. Speaker, a group of 
Hoosiers went to Chicago to try and halt, 
by legal means, the blackmail of this 
country by Fidel Castro, the Eichmann of 
the Caribbean. Their purpose was 
clear—to stop by litigation the paying of 
ransom by our Nation under any guise. 

While there, one of their group, 22- 
year-old Richard Allen, an Indianapolis 
claims adjuster, was asked to be a guest 
on a Chicago television program called 
“At Random” and presided over by Irv 
Kupcinet, a Chicago newspaperman. He 
was not a guest, however; he was picked 
as a victim. His inquisitors included 
Mr. Steve Allen, of entertainment and 
lJost-cause fame; Allen’s wife, Jayne; 
UAW Vice President Duane Greathouse, 
and others. 

A sign of the times was much in evi- 
dence in one of Mr. Steve Allen’s ques- 
tions. The thought of Federal omnipo- 
tence was clear in Mr. Allen’s question of 
the Hoosier Mr. Allen: 

What right has a peasant, so to speak, to 
file against the Attorney General of the 
United States? 


This, Mr. Speaker, is a sign of our 
times. What right has a single citizen 
to take action against the lordly Fed- 
eral Government, indeed. 

I say that every citizen has every right 
in the world, to do just that; question 
the Federal Government. The day that 
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right is also usurped will be a black day, 
indeed, for the freedom of all men. 

Mr. Allen, of Indianapolis, has an in- 
herent right to act in this way, if for no 
other reason than the fact that he is 
an American citizen. His rights were 
won at Yorktown and cemented anew at 
Gettysburg, on San Juan Hill, at Tokyo, 
in Berlin, on every battlefield where 
American soldiers fought and died for 
the right of the individual as opposed 
to the rights of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Allen of Indianapolis not only has 
the right to act but should act as he 
sees fit. Such muddle-headed enter- 
tainers as Mr. Allen of California, 
should stick to their pianos and tele- 
vision sets and stop going about cam- 
paigning for every cause they can latch 
onto for publicity purposes. 

I rise today, Mr. Speaker, to commend 
Mr. Allen, of Indianapolis, and to say 
that I, for one, support this move to 
stop, by legal means, the administration 
approved machinations of the tractor 
committee and Castro, the Eichmann 
of the Caribbean, who would trade trac- 
tors for people even as his Nazi prede- 
cessor would have swapped trucks for 
Jews. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 15, 1961, issue of the Columbia 
Record of Columbia, S.C., contains an 
excellent editorial on the Federal aid to 
education bill appropriately entitled “A 
Federal Hook in Our Schools.” The 
editorial was written by the able editor 
of the Columbia Record, Mr. John A. 
Montgomery. 

I also call to the attention of the Con- 
gress an analysis of the Federal aid bill 
which appeared in the June 19, 1961, is- 
sue of the State of Columbia, S.C. 
Like the editorial, this incisive analysis 
of the bill exposes the mythical basis of 
the claims by Federal aid advocates that 
the bill carries no control features. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial and the analysis printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and particu- 
larly call them to the attention of House 
ee who may be soon voting on the 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the hkecord, as follows: 

{From the Columbia (S8.C.) Record, June 
15, 1961] 
A FPeperaL Hook In Our SCHOOLS 


When southern en prepare to 
vote on the Federal aid to education bill, will 
they perceive the sham in the declamations 
that there will be no Federal interference? 
What the Federal Government underwrites, 
it controls. 

No more blatant statement of “Federal 
cash means Federal strings” can be found 
than that announced by Assistant Attorney 
General Burke Marshall, in charge of the 
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civil rights division, when he commented 

on the legal difficulties involving in ending 

segregation in airport facilities. 

Reporting the serious legal problems en- 
countered by the Federal Government in this 
area, David Halberstam of the New York 
Times reported from Washington on June 
11: “The problem is considered ironic here, 
because most people interested in civil rights 
believe that at federally subsidized airports 
segregation should be the easiest to end.” 

And Reporter Helberstam quoted Mr. Mar- 
shall as saying: “They have the impression 
that the Federal Government can just snap 
its fingers and end it at the airports. But 
it’s not so simple as buses and railroads.” 

The difficulty that the Justice Department 
is encountering, the Times reporter disclosed, 
stems from the way the Federal money has 
been spent at airports in recent years. While 
much of it has been spent in the South, 
little has been spent on waiting rooms, rest- 
rooms, and restaurants. ‘ 

“Thus,” writes Mr. Halberstam, “the Jus- 
tice Department is looking for a legal hook 
with which to end the airport segregation. 
Had the Federal money been used for 
restaurants and lounges, this would have 
been the hook.” 

He also quotes Mr. Marshall as saying 
that “obviously, we had the legal hook in 
the bus terminal situation.” 

There you are. If the Federal Govern- 
ment spends money on anything, it has a 
“legal hook’’.to compel appliance with what- 
ever it wants. Im the present, it will want 
compliance with the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. In the future, with provision of 
Federal cash for school buildings, teachers’ 
salaries and the whole educational program, 
it will have a “legal hook” to order local 
schools to comply with other Federal direc- 
tives. 

Let there be no more hypocrisy in Con- 
gress about Federal controls once the aid-to- 
education bill is passed. With the Federal 
funds there will come positive Federal direc- 
tion. 

If a Congressman wants to surrender local 
autonomy in education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, let him unabashedly say so. But 
let him not engage in duplicity by pretending 
there are no Federal controls. 

[From the State, Columbia, S.C., June 19, 

1961] 

Unrrep STATES WOULD Fix STaTE SCHOOL Ex- 
PENDITURES—BILL REQUIRES SPENDING ON 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 
(The following report results from a de- 

tailed reexamination of the pending Federal- 

aid-to-education plan now before Congress. 


The study was made by a member of the 


State’s staff.) 

The States which accept Federal aid to 
education would be under compulsion to 
spend their own funds in a continuing spiral 
of increases over which they would have no 
control. 

And they would not be permited to reduce 
their own appropriations for education: in 
any circumstances, even in times of economic 
adversity. 

As the terms of the plan embodied in the 
pending legislation gradually expose their 
Federal powers, some critics see the project 
as a sure and broad highway to nationalized 
schools. Uncompromising advocates of Fed- 
eral aid hail the compulsions as necessary, 
including the broad powers given the US. 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATES CAN REJECT PLAN 


Escape from the rigid Federal regulations 
written into the plan would be possible only 
by refusal of a State to accept it. This, 
a State may do. It is not required to accept 
the money—and the régulations. 

There is one short paragraph in the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and pending in the House that: forth- 
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rightly declares there shall be no Federal 
controls over the $850 million to be allocated 
to the States. 

The section says: 

“In the administration of this title, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
or operation of any school or school system.” 

But following this single short paragraph 
are a host of others—all dealing and pre- 
scribing specific controls to be exercised by 
the Federal Government. 

Some people might call this hypocrisy. 
Others might call it plain deceit. 

The preamble to the bill outlines its pur- 
poses, some of which, of course, involve 
controls. Another purpose, implied, is to 
establish a national system of education. 

The preamble states that the purpose of 
the bill is also to equalize educational op- 
portunity throughout the several States. 

The formula for allocation of the funds to 
the respective States, however, basically 
benefits the middle States. 

The highly complicated allocation formula 
tends to give the richer States more than 
they would have received under almost all 
previous equalization formulas—and gives 
the poor States less. 

It is the States, therefore, which are 
already equalized—those with average or 
near average per capita incomes—which tend 
to get more under the Senate-adopted for- 
mula than almost any of the substitute for- 
mulas offered. Allotment shares of the 
middle-income States get a proportionately 
larger share of the total. 

No State may get less than 25 percent or 
more than 75 percent of the amount which 
would result from a straight per pupil divi- 
sion of the $850 allocation for Federal aid. 

In connection with the allocation, the bill 
naturally sets up standards for calculation 
of the per pupil allocation to each State. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education is 
granted broad discretion, i.e., control, in 
working out the allocations for the various 
States. 

Section 105 of the bill, after giving the 
standard formula to be used in computing 
a State’s benefits, says this: 

“* * * or, in the Commissioner’s discre- 
tion, on the basis of such index, and such 
other statistics and data as the Commis- 
sioner shall deem adequate and appropriate.” 

The following paragraph in this same sec- 
tion says the Commissioner's “promulgation 
of allotment ratios” shall be final, except 
that he has the authority to revise his esti- 
mates, and these revisions shall be equally 
final. 

In other words, there is no appeal from a 
decision of a Commissioner of Education’s 
decision as to how the money shal] be ap- 
portioned. Recourse to the courts is ap- 
parently excluded. 


PROVISION FOR PENALTY 


Section 106 of the bill is basically a con- 
trol section. It provides for a reduction of 
a State’s share of Federal money unless the 
State’s effort in any fiscal year is not equal 
to the effort of the previous year. 

The following paragraph calls for a further 
reduction unless the State’s base effort (the 
base effort means the average State effort 
for the three immediately proceeding years), 
plus the average annual rate of increase in 
the national effort over the 5 fiscal-year 
period from 1956 to 1961. 

States whose efforts are 110 percent of the 
national average per pupil expenditure are 
exempt from any reductions under this 
clause. 

As a matter of interest to some, it might 
be pointed out that during debate on the 
bill that average annual rate of increase 
over this particular period was 15 percent 
per annum. 
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Apparently this would mean that if South 
Carolina spent $100 million on schools this 
year, she would have to spend $115 million 
next year to qualify for the full amount of 
Federal aid which would otherwise be allo- 
cated. The following year spending would 
have to go to $131.25 million—regardless of 
its capacity to do so. 

As this section of the bill is written, it 
would force States seeking the full amount 
of Federal aid into a never-ending spiral of 
spending, irrespective of need. 

Ironically, States (which had to have Fed- 
eral aid “because they couldn’t afford to 
increase school expenditures) might well 
wind up under this bill having to increase 
spending money more to get the Federal aid 
than they would have increased spending 
without such aid. The bill will thus increase 
both the Federal and State and local tax 
load. 

If any State’s share is reduced under sec- 
tion 106 of the bill, the amount reduced is 
subsequently apportioned to the remaining 
States. 

Still another section of the bill provides 
that some money may be used to defray ad- 
ministrative costs, but places a limit (con- 
trol) of $150,000 on the amount any State 
may use for this purpose. The standard 
amount used for administration is 10 cents 
per pupil, but any State may spend up to 
$25,000 for administration regardless of 
school population. 


KEEPING THE BOOKS 


There are also a long list of controls over 
how the applications for funds shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner, and establishes 
controls over how the States shall operate 
their accounting systems. 


In the application, each State must assure 
the Commissioner that it will give priority 
to those areas which have the greatest needs 
for classrooms, teachers’ salary increases, or 
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other educational needs, and are least able 
to provide additional funds for such pur- 


es. 

This section also provides for repayment 
to the Federal Government of any overpay- 
ments made to the States, or of any money 
not obligated within a specified period. The 
Commissioner must also be given assurance 
he will have access to all State records used 
in compiling information on which to base 
an application for Federal funds. 

If the application is not deemed proper, 
the Commissioner of Education can withhold 
payment of the Federal funds to the States, 
and he can also withhold payment if he 
finds the State has diverted any money from 
the channels approved in the application. 

Payments are to be withheld until “there 
is compliance” (with the controls) or there 
has been repayment of any funds demanded 
by the Commissioner. 


COURTS LIMITED 


In the case of withholding funds, the 
States may appeal to the Federal circuit 
court of appeals, and then on to the Su- 
preme Court. However, the proposed law 
directs the court to accept all findings of 
the Commissioner as to the facts in the case. 
In other words, they can only rule as to 
whether the Commissioner acted in accord- 
ance with the law in the light of the facts 
the Commissioner himself had determined. 

The final control written into the bill 
again strikes at the principle of equalization 
of opportunity—except in an upside down 
sort of way. 

If a State uses any Federal aid to educa- 
tion money for school construction, the bill 
stipulates that Davis-Bacon wage rates must 
be paid to one and all. The Davis-Bacon 
scale is drawn on the basis of metropolitan 
area wage costs, and are approximately 40 
percent higher, according to Senator Byrrp 
of Virginia, than prevailing wages in small 
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communities throughout the country. (This 
would increase construction costs in South 
Carolina an estimated 20 to 25 percent). 

As can be seen by the formula, the whole 
of a State effort is measured in terms of dol- 
lars spent. No allowances are made for area 
differences in income living costs, building 
costs and prevailing wage rates. 

The controls enumerated here are only 
the controls specifically set forth in the bill. 
Those familiar with Government procedures 
know that many other elements of control 
are inherent in procedures established for 
administering a program. 





Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
released the results of my 1961 ques- 
tionnaire which I sent to the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Ohio for the purpose of ascer- 
taining my constituents’ views on many 
of the important subjects before the 
Congress this year. I was highly grati- 
fied by the tremendous response to this 
year’s questionnaire and the comments 
made by my constituents thereon will 
be extremely helpful to me. The ques- 
tions propounded by me and the percent- 
ages voting for and against are as 
follows: 






























Percent 
| 
Yes No 
1. The administration is recommending that the cost of mailing a letter go to 5 cents and that other postal rates be increased to offset postal deficits. Do you 
I in i a i i RA Wee eee De = nein nsdcnupn as sapeosnndsutinnsindenpamalaig i aaniaaaatasarie 43 57 
2. Do you favor a compulsory Federal medical-care hospitalization program for those receiving Social Security to be financed by increasing social security taxes? _. 21 7 
3. If your answer to (2) is no, would you favor such a proposal if it also included those not on social security but past 65?_..........-..-.--.--.--.----.-----.- 26 7 
4. Would you prefer that the Federal Government not enter the medical-care hospitalization field?___............-------- 70 w” 
5. Should the Social Security Act be amended to permit voluntary retirement at age 62 with reduced benefits?__.....-.--- 68 32 
6. Should the income limitations be removed from the Social Security Act?............-.--.-.---_------------.--------------------+-+----------- 42 58 
7. Should the Federal Government be given the power to regulate and fix minimuin wages paid by businesses not engaged in interstate commerce 29 71 
8. Do you favor the proposed Youth Peace Corps?_.__........._.--_-.-_----.---.- nsieiliiactyibicnitadinttiisst tthe 55 45 
S.- De-yon Bemee £ recsgeres Manaey & Pemerel Gid te Olincntin DN 2s sooo lo ina nn eo ec ce ecn cee nce cccegepeenancaptwecene 39 61 
10. Should the Federal Government be authorized to make loans to private schools? _.....-.-....---.------------------------------------------------+--------- 21 79 
11. Do you favor the use of Federal money to assist depressed areas to attract new industries?____....._.-...---.-.--------------------------------------------- 55 45 
12, The administration has recommended that the “temporary” 1 cent a gallon gasoline tax be extended and that truck taxes be increased to continue the 
Interstate Highway program on a pay-as-you-go basis. Do you agree?_........-...-.-_- ws ts chile sin heir cp asian cits nin dnlniig acacia a ae 68 32 
13. Do you believe a meeting between President Kennedy and Khrushchev would ease world tensions?__............-...-------------------------------------- 23 77 
14. For farmers only: Do you approve of Secretary Freeman’s legislation for feed grains and soybeans?_..............-..-- wwe crbsick maibracase capa -auie 23 72 


Preservation of Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one who has in the past several Con- 
gresses sponsored legislation to establish 
@ national policy with respect to wilder- 
ness preservation, I was pleased to read 
in yesterday’s Washington Post an edi- 
torial emphasizing the importance of 
Congress taking action on the wilderness 
bill offered by the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Senate Interior Committee, 





Mr. ANDERSON, which I was proud to 
join in cosponsoring. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1961] 
WILDERNESS BILL NEEDED 

This Congress has an opportunity to make 
conservation history by passing the wilder- 
ness bill sponsored by Senator CLInTon P. 
ANDERSON Of New Mexico. It is designed to 
establish a long-needed national policy for 
wilderness preservation and a program to 
make it effective. 

Unfortunately, however, the bill (S. 174) 


‘at this time still continues bogged down in 


the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Such delay can only serve its op- 





ponents, which include mining and lumber- 
ing interests 

The strength and importance of the bill, 
as it stands, is that it would give statutory 
protection to those areas now designated 
merely by administrative ruling (of Agricul- 
ture or Interior Department) as wilderness, 
wild, canoe, or primitive. At most, such 
lands comprise only 2.2 percent, or about 50 
million acres, of our Nation’s 2,300 million 
acres. The 50 million acres encompass only 
existing parks, refuges and areas of similar 
caliber—all federally owned—presumed to 
be potential parts of a permanent wilderness 
system. 

Administrators change and their ideas on 
the composition and values of wildern 
differ. Unless and until the wilderness bill 
is passed, an administrator has the power to 
abolish or reduce seriously the wilderness 
established by another administrator. This 
has already happened. And administrators 
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can be under pressures hard to withstand 
‘ with no congressional guidelines. 

For 5 years the wilderness bill has been 
discussed in Congress. It has been repeat- 
edly revised to meet every reasonable objec- 
tion. The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs owes it to the public to take 
favorable action on the present bill. 





Cowardice Proves Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years we have heard the very distress- 
ing cry of some people that they would 
“rather be Red than dead.” This is a 
foolish, craven approach to world prob- 
lems, totally unworthy of our traditions 
and of our present strength. There 
have been many effective replies on this 
subject, but I would like to insert in the 
Recorp, at this point, a recent column 
by George Sokolsky on the subject of 
national cowardice: 

CowaRDICE Proves NoTHING 
(By George E. Sokolsky ) 

I received a letter from a reader in Staten 
Island which clearly states and diagnoses one 
of the principal current illnesses of the 
American people. The illness is apathy and 
cowardice. I omit the name of my corre- 
spondent only because the conversation he 
discusses is not unusual these days, par- 
ticularly among young people. The wise 
guy in many groups establishes himself as 
a glib and smart talker by just this sort 
of conversation. 

My correspondent had a discussion in the 
course of which his antagonist said: 

“Communism and capitalism can’t live 
peacefully together forever in this world. 
Eventually, by some undetermined way, 
either the communistic or the capitalistic 
society will prevail over the other.” 

This statement is, most often a forerun- 
ner of a further one that begins with the 
phrase, “if communism wins.” In this par- 
ticular case the antagonist says: 

Let us not ruin our high degree of civiliza- 
tion for our children with foolish patriotic 
resistance, which might bring reprisals. 

The phrase, “foolish patriotic resistance,” 
is sickening. Who is so wise as not to be 
willing to defend what is dear to him? In 
a word, if your country is to be conquered 
by Russians or Red Chinese or the Congolese, 
if your homes are to be taken from you and 
your children put into slavery, patriotic re- 
sistance is foolish. Give up gently and send 
your wife into a seraglio; make of your 
daughter a concubine. Anything else is fool- 
ish. 

In fact, my correspondent reports that his 
antagonist said: 

“Let us give in quickly and quietly, for 
communism might be the boon to capitalistic 
societies that capitalism had been to feudal- 
ism.” 

This sentence, peripatetically phrased, 
comes straight out of the “Communist Man- 
ifesto.” My correspondent seems to have 
become irate and this conversation took 
place: 

“Finally I said, are you or they Commu- 
nists? ‘Hell no, we're practical Americans 
who don’t want our heads blown off.’” 
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I have heard this discussion a hundred 
times or more. The so-called “practical 
American” simply does not want to be killed. 
The history of human progress is the tale 
of practical men and women who were not 
afraid to die for what they believed to be 
true or worthwhile. In fact, the basis of 
Western civilization, Christianity, deals 
with one who was crucified for what he be- 
lieved to be true. Socrates drank the cup 
of hemlock but he did not fail to stand 
firm in his beliefs. 

Every man who has gone into a laboratory 
to something new, monkeying with chemi- 
cals and electricity and electronics has put 
his life in jeopardy to find something new, 
something that being explosive might kill 
him but resulting in a great cure like ra- 
dium, for mankind. 

And so one turns from this particular 
practical man as one must with a sense of 
shame and a hope that all the country is 
not like that. For if we are willing to give 
in, no matter why or to whom, there is no 
hope for us. We are already dead and only 
wait for the undertaker to come and grind 
our bones into fertilizer. 

A nation that has lost patriotism has lost 
life. It moves but it has become useless 
and will be taken over by those who have the 
courage to fight it out if need be. 





Wasteful Suppression of Facts in Ciassi- 
fication of Security Documents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 3 
weeks ago, in a national magazine, I 
charged that the Federal Government 
was guilty of unnecessary and wasteful 
suppression of facts having nothing to 
do with national security or personal 
privacy under a cloak of what I described 
as “silly secrecy.” My bill, S. 1907, is de- 
signed to correct that condition. 

My public charges have provoked a 
great deal of mail supporting this pro- 
posed legislation, and some letters have 
included additional specific examples of 
how the right to classify documents has 
been abused, sometimes just ridiculously 
and sometimes actually to the detriment 
of our national security. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two letters citing such ex- 
amples be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

PENSACOLA, Fia., May 14, 1961. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmire: After reading 
your article “Let’s Stop Silly Secrecy in Gov- 
ernment,” This Week magazine, May 14, 1961, 
I had to write you immediately. 

I cut this article to show to my many 
acquaintances to bring to the attention of 
others. 

Having spent some 12 years in the service 
of my Government, cleared for top secret, 
I handled many (as well as read and 
screened)a classified document that fell in 
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the category of “silly classification.” For in- 
stance, a study of pinball and slot machines 
used in service clubs. Items that I couldn’t 
even tell my wife about and stayed up until 
10 to 11 at night working on, would appear 
in the Stars and Stripes the next morning. 
As you say, our Department of Defense and 
military is worse on this. Yet, the things 
that ought to be classified are not only bared 
to us but foreign powers as well. 

I bid you Godspeed and a well done for 
your bill to stop this silly secrecy in Gov- 
ernment. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. JAMES WILLARD PARKS. 





Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The case of the scientific 
scrapbook of the college students illustrates 
a@ point about scientific secrecy, Government 
issue. Any scientist knows that there is no 
such thing as secret scientific data. 

We should be concerned whether govern- 
mental secrecy in this area is interfering 
with the process of education in scientific 
matters. How can the students of today 
qualify themselves to reach, and extend, the 
limits of the knowledge of the experts work- 
ing for Government? 

Even in the area of national defense, se- 
crecy may be a hobble on progress and free- 
dom. 

To a Fascist, or Communist, the most dan- 
gerous thing of all is freedom. Let’s not 
put a curb on our most potent weapon. 

Respectfully, 
R. A. CLEAVEs. 

WESTFIELD, N.J., May 15, 1961. 





Arms and Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
these difficult, uncertain times, particu- 
larly in the Western Hemisphere, I com- 
mend to my colleagues, for careful read- 
ing, the lead editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 19, 1961. The editorial 


follows: 
ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA 


A viewpoint commonly heard today is that 
the only answer to the spread of Commu- 
nist Castroism throughout Latin America 
lies in social and economic reforms heavily 
buttressed by U.S. economic aid. Arms, it is 
said, are not an answer at all. 


But we think the matter was put more 
correctly in the blunt statements of Defense 
Secretary McNamara and Joint Chiefs Chair- 
man Lemnitzer. Arguing for removal of 
present congressional restrictions on mili- 
tary aid to Latin American nations, they 
noted that huge amounts of Soviet-bloc 
arms are pouring into Cuba in order that 
Cuba can serve as a base for exporting the 
Red revolution to South America. ‘The 
danger,” said General Lemnitzer, “is very 
great.” 

Until recently military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, which we have furnished, was a fairly 
foolish enterprise. It often meant adding 
to the glory of some dictator or other, or 
enabling one clique to knock off another, or 
one nation to start a border skirmish with 
another—none of which particularly affected 
the United States. That is why such aid is 
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presently restricted; it can be provided only 
after a Presidential finding that it’s essen- 
tial to the security of the United States. 

Today we confront a drastically changed 
situation. The threat of Castro—whose over- 
riding ambition is to be the dictator of all 
Latin America, and he is only 33—is some- 
thing new in the hemisphere. Never before 
has international communism had a whole 
country for a base in this part of the world, 
and it is being exploited to the hilt. End- 
less propaganda and subversive schemes and 
Red money pour from Havana, and Castro 
himself proved that it doesn’t take a lot of 
arms to overthrow a regime. Castroites are 
already busy throughout the area, trying to 
inflame the masses with visions of the Cu- 
ban “peasant paradise.” 

And let us not suppose the appeal is in- 
effective. To be sure, it is the old Commu- 
nist bunk, but there are plenty of poor and 
gullible people in Latin American who fig- 
ure they have nothing to lose. They are 
all the more likely to fall for it because they 
have no way of knowing what is really going 
on in Cuba and because rarely, if ever, have 
they been exposed to such an organized, 
well-financed onslaught. So there is no rea- 
son to dispute General Lemnitzer’s descrip- 
tion of the danger of the spread of commu- 
nism in this hemisphere. 

In these circumstances, it would be pleas- 
ant to imagine, as so many do, that eco- 
nomic and social reform and U.S. aid can 
effectively counter Castro’s Communist sub- 
version. If there were 100 years to spare, 
and if Latin America were blessed with wise 
governments, there might be hope of enough 
economic progress to blunt the Castro ap- 
peal. As it is, we face not only the appeal 
of the Castroite big lie. We face the fact 
that this is also an organized hemispheric 
conspiracy, based in Cuba and fed by the 
international Communist conspiracy. With 
or without popular support, it intends to 
topple existing governments and set up 
more Communist satellites. 

That is an intolerable prospect for the 
United States. This country should not 
have tolerated the communization of Cuba, 
and if the U.S. Government had been effec- 
tive it could have smashed the chain of 
conspiracy at its source in Castro and Cuban 
communism. 


But surely, in the existing situation, it is 
not irrelevant to talk about arms. We do 
not advocate a massive draining of the 
Treasury to flood Latin America indiscrimi- 
nately with arms. Any increase in military 
aid obviously should come from cutting back 
military aid to overseas nations long since 
able to provide their own defense, and from 
sharp reductions in the wasteful economic 
aid so casually thrown around the world, 
not to mention the reckless Federal spend- 
ing at home. 

What we do believe is that where a Latin 
American nation is aware of the threat of 
Castro-communism to its own security, is 
in danger from it, and is willing to resist, 
the United States should be prepared to 
give it any necessary military help. Indeed, 
we do not see how the United States can do 
less. For if communism captures more of 
these nations, the United States may have to 
do something far more unpleasant. 


President Kennedy, in his latest foreign- 
aid appeal on Friday, spoke again of the 
challenges around the world. Challenges 
there unquestionably are. But let us for 
once realize that some challenges—like age- 
old poverty in India—are possibly less im- 
portant to the United States than the dan- 
ger of Communist encirclement in our own 
hemisphere. 


And let us finally stop looking at that im- 
mediate threat through the foggy glasses of 
future reform, and see it clearly and coldly 
for the combined military-subversive Com- 
munist aggression that it is. 
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Judge Luther W. Youngdahl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
article entitled “Outspoken Judge,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Friday, 
June 16. This article refers to Judge 
Luther W. Youngdahl, judge of the dis- 
trict court in Washington, D.C. 

Judge Youngdahl is an outstanding 
jurist. He is respected as a man of cour- 
age, integrity, and humanitarianism. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OUTSPOKEN JUDGE LUTHER WALLACE YOUNG- 
DAHL 


“The home and the church should be 
every man’s first interest,” Federal Judge 
Luther Wallace Youngdahl said once. To 
this list Judge Youngdahl might well have 
added the law, for he has spent most of his 
career studying it, enforcing it and interpret- 
ing it. Characteristically, he delivered an 
outspoken opinion yesterday in finding 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director of the 
Port of New York Authority, guilty of con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to deliver 
certain documents to an investigating sub- 
committee. 

“The power of Congress to legislate * * * 
must be coextensive with any threat to na- 
tional interests caused by the activities of 
the authority,” Judge Youngdahl wrote. 

The judge is a big man, standing 6 feet, 
¥4-inch tall and weighing just under 200 
pounds. Still watching his waistline at the 
age of 65, he does setting-up exercises every 
morning and can manage two dozen pushups 
without puffing. 

He also plays golf—erratically, but usually 
in the 90’s—and visits the YMCA once or 
twice a week for a workout and a session 
under the sun lamp. All year round his 
face shows a deep tan beneath his full head 
of silvery hair. 

He is an active Lutheran layman. He 
neither smokes nor drinks, and he prays 
every day. It has been said of him jthat his 
whole career was based upon a desire to make 
Christianity work in public affairs. 


THREE PATERNAL PRECEPTS 


Religion, work and education were the 
rule his father, a Swedish-born grocer, 
taught the eight Youngdahl children in their 
home in Minneapolis. 

Judge Youngdahl was born in Minneapolis 
on May 29, 1896. His childhood was normal 
for a city boy—public grade school and high 
school with spending money earned selling 
newspapers at a corner stand and delivering 
orders for his father’s store. 

He studied at the University of Minnesota 
for a year, then transferred to Gustavus 
Adolphus College, a Lutheran school at St. 
Peter, Minn. After time out for Army serv- 
ice during World War I, he was graduated 
there and obtained a law degree at Minne- 
sota College of Law. 

Over the next 21 years, he was an assistant 
city attorney in Minneapolis, a lawyer, a 
Minneapolis municipal judge and then a dis- 
trict court judge of Hennepin County. 

In 1942 he was elected to the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. Four years later he re- 
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signed to run for Governor. He won and, as 
soon as he took office, began a statewide 
campaign against bookies, bootleggers, and 
party girls. 


FIRM ON VIOLATIONS 


It was so successful that a Senate crime 
investigating subcommittee invited him to 
Washington in 1950 to tell how he had 
wiped out rackets in Minnesota. 

“I want everything stopped that is a vio- 
lation of the law, no matter who sponsors 
it,” he declared. 

‘In other acts as Governor, Judge Young- 
dahl set up new mental health programs, 
began new projects to curb juvenile delin- 
quency, and pushed for higher salaries for 
State employees and more money for schools. 

Judge Youngdahl is a Republican, so many 
Minnesotans were surprised when he re- 
ceived an offer of a Federal judgeship from 
President Truman in 1951. He accepted, 
saying, “I know of no reason why I should 
abandon my fight against gambling and 
vice.” 

But the cases for which Judge Youngdahl 
has become known since then have had little 
to do with crime. His most frequently 
quoted opinions have been delivered in civil 
liberties cases, in which he has established 
a reputation as a liberal. 

Mrs. Youngdahl, who is also a graduate of 
Gustavus Adolphus, is the judge’s favorite 
companion for fishing trips to the lakes of 
northern Minnesota. They have a daughter 
Margaret, who is 36 years old; two sons, 
Luther Jr., 34, and David, 31, and seven 
grandchildren. 





John Meade Says Goodby to Old Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
low-cost housing program instituted 
some years ago has brought happiness 
and hope to countless thousands of 
families who otherwise would have con- 
tinued to live under substandard con- 
ditions. 

A visit to one of these projects located 
in many cities of our country would 
satisfy anyone of the soundness, wise- 
ness, and necessity of this great humane 
program instituted under the leadership 
of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first low-cost housing project in 
Boston is located in my district, and 
in that part of my district where I lived 
as a boy and as a young man. 

The first and only manager of this 
project, the Old Harbor Village Housing 
project, recently renamed the Mary 
Ellen McCormack Housing project in 
memory of my late mother, until he re- 
tired a few weeks ago was John J. Meade 
whom I was proud to recommend some 
23 years ago. 

This particular project is recognized 
as outstanding in such projects through- 
out the country. This recognition is 
due mainly to the fine leadership and 
outstanding work given by the man- 
ager, John Meade. 

A gentleman of deep faith, with an in- 
tense love for his fellow human beings, 
possessing nobility of mind and charac- 
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ter, John Meade was recommended by 
me because he possesses these rare qual- 
ities. 

I have never regretted my 
mendation of him. 

It is proper that such a man be rec- 
ognized for his years of dedication to 
duty, of bringing happiness to many 
hundreds of families who have and now 
live in this project 

I was present at the testimonial dinner 
tendered to him by the persons who live 
in this project. 

In retirement, everyone who knows 
John Meade wishes hime every future 
happiness and success. 

In my remarks, I include an article 
‘ written by Fred Kardon and appearing 
in the Dorchester Citizen and Argus 
News of May 25, 1961: 

PERSONALITY PORTRAIT—JOHN MEADE Says 
GoopsYy TO OLD HARBOR 
(By Fred Kardon) 


Businessman, philosopher, philanthropist 
and poet. 

Those are quite a few titles. And they 
all belong to the same man, John J. Meade, 
who will be honored Sunday at St. Monica’s 
auditorium. Mr. Meade is retiring after 23 
years’ service as manager of the Old Harbor 
Village housing project. 

Born in Ireland in 1891, he graduated from 
the National School there. Meade then came 
to America and attended English High 
School. He also studied at Boston Uni- 
versity and was graduated from the Haw- 
ley School of Engineering in Boston. 

Following his formal schooling (“the more 
you live, the more knowledge you receive”’) 
Mr. Meade was positioned as chief engineer 
at Whiting’s Milk Co. He served there for 
10 years. 

His extracurricular activities could fill a 
book in themselves. Meade is a past-presi- 
dent of the Knights and Ladies of St. See- 
nan (an Irish social group); former delegate 
to the Central Council of the Irish County 
Association; a charter member of the Eire 
Society of Boston (dedicated to the propa- 
gation of Irish culture); member of the 
Dorchester Board of Trade; and past treas- 
urer of the Dorchester Real Estate Brokers 
Association. 

A widower, Meade resides with his sister, 
Katherine, at 25 St. Brendan Road. His 
closest fans are his three daughters and a son. 
Two of his daughters are in the religious 
order—Sister of Notre Dame and Sister of 
St. Joseph—a third, Mrs. Richard Cote, re- 
sides in Hanover. His son, Peter, is a whole- 
sale grocery salesman. 

ABOUT DORCHESTER 


As a philosopher and poet, John Meade 
has one thought about his “home town,” 
Dorchester. “It’s a hell of a good town.” He 
has gone further in explaining his senti- 
ments: Following is a poem previously pub- 
lished in the Dorchester Argus. 

“MOTHER DORCHESTER TOWNE 


“Proudly we gather to celebrate here 
The birth of a town that we love and revere; 
Dorchester, where highlights of history were 
made, 
Deserves every tribute that now can be paid. 


“Here stands the site of the first public 
school 

Where free to the rich and the poor was 
the rule; 

Here where the Pilgrims assembled and 
planned, 

Dorchester’s town meetings the first in this 
land. 


recom- 
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“Her sons helped to fortify Dorchester 
Heights; 
They helped to draw up our famed Bill of 
Rights; 
They also made plans to throw into the sea 
A cargo of British much overtaxed tea. 


“By giving this Nation great men of renown 
They earned the name ‘Mother Dorchester 
Towne,’ 
Where the good neighbor spirit is still to be 
found. 
God bless every inch of her dear hallowed 
ground.” 


For the past 40 years, Mr. Meade has culti- 
vated a close personal friendship with Con- 
gressman JOHN W. McCormack, and it was 
through the efforts of the Congressman that 
the above poem was placed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

It was also Congressman McCorMack who 
sponsored Mr. Meade to the managerial pos- 
ition of Old Harbor Village when it was still 
in its embriological stage. 


FIRST LARGE-SCALE PROJECT 


“The first problem we ran into was to con- 
vince people that a project such as this 
could operate with the minimum amount of 
difficulties,” says Mr. Meade. 

“Now this was the first large-scale project 
to be erected in this part of the country 
and we had to prove to a lot of skeptical 
people that it could function. 

“We're proud of the people we have living 
here. They were chosen on their merit, and 
it has worked out even better than we had 
anticipated. I encourage the residents to 
plant shrubbery and greens, and I’m thrilled 
at the ‘estate’ look our project has,” he 
stated. 

“As far as juvenile delinquency goes * * * 
we have little if any major violence (as- 
sault—-knives—robbery). Sometimes the 
children become rambunctious, but that 
happens everywhere,” Mr. Meade added. 

“A scouting program was instituted when 
the project was founded, and it still func- 
tions to cater to the needs of the younger 
boys.” 

INTERNATIONAL RENOWN 

The unit has received groups of visitors 
from all over the world who study the intri- 
casies of housing and management. Groups 
from Africa, England, South America, and 
Australia have come, liked what they saw, 
and returned to their own lands to insti- 
tute housing on the same scale. 

But luck alone, could not have made this 
dream come true. Much work had to be 
done. Many sleepless nights were spent an- 
swering questions and reassuring worried 
tenants whether the problems were finan- 
cial or personal. It took a man with fierce 
determination and pride in “his people” to 
accomplish what stands done. That man is 
John Meade. 

It is for his kindness to the residents, his 
foresight in planning what will be best, his 
loyalty to the people and his “permanent” 
availability to alleviate all types of problems 
that John Meade is loved and respected by 
the populace of Old Harbor Village. 

Their admiration will be displayed Sun- 
day night at the retirement banquet in his 
honor. 

“He has never accepted any gifts or gra- 
tuities from any of the tenants,” claim Mrs. 
Kay Shine and Harold Whitecraft (chair- 
men of the banquet), “and this is the only 
way we know of to thank him for his un- 
tiring service.” 

Taking an eagle-eye view of himself, 
Meade says, “I hope I’ve done a good job 
here. God knows I’ve tried. I'll be thankful 
if the people here are one-half as satisfied 
with me as I have been, and am, proud of 
them,” he said. 


June 20 


“After I leave Old Harbor Village? Well, 
I’m chairman of the security committee in 
the Edward Everett Federal Savings Bank 
and I’ll be working there for some time. 

“TI’d really like to spend more time with 
my grandchildren, too. Then there’s my 
poetry, I think that’s what you'd call it.” 

Wherever he goes and whatever he does, 
John Meade will be missed at Old Harbor 
Village. 

To sum up the feelings of the people he 
will be leaving—“You couldn’t find a nicer 
guy anyplace.” 





Commencement Day Address at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May 28, 1961, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the graduation ceremonies of 
Winthrop College, the South Carolina 
College for Women, at Rock Hill, S.C. 
On that occasion, Dr. John L. Plyler, 
president of Furman University at 
Greenville, S.C., delivered a very out- 
Standing and eloquent commencement 
address which merits the attention of 
the Congress and the many other readers 
of the ConGrRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Dr. Plyler is a most capable adminis- 
trator and educator, and we in South 
Carolina and in the Southern Baptist 
Convention are very proud of the great 
contributions he is making to Christian 
education through his splendid work at 
Furman University. We are also most 
mindful of the encouragement and sup- 
port he has reached from his fine wife 
during his many years of devoted serv- 
ice to Furman University and the field 
of education. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Dr. 
Plyler’s address printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Dr. JOHN L. PLYLER TO THE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF WINTHROP COLLEGE, 
Rock Hui, 8.C., May 28, 1961 
President Davis, members of the graduat- 

ing class, friends and guests of Winthrop 
College, ladies and gentlemen, I feel very 
happy and fortunate to have a part in the 
exercises of this commencement. I am deeply 
grateful to Dr. Davis for inviting me to par- 
ticipate. Your college and my college share 
many responsibilities in common—responsi- 
bilities to our State, to our Nation, to our 
supporting constituences, and to the entire 
world. 

Here at Winthrop you have more women 
than men; at Furman we have more men 
than women. Now let's get together and 
balance this situation. Today practically all 
fields of endeavor are open to women. This 
situation is one which has developed only 
during recent years. 

In anyone’s life there are a number of im- 
portant milestones. Over some of these we 
have little or no control. Others are largely 
of our own making. The members of this 
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graduating class have reached a most im- 
portant milestone—largely through their 
own efforts, though some may have been 
aided a little by the mercy of the faculty. 

This is called commencement. It is a 
beginning—a new beginning in a larger area 
of life and a broader field of service. Cere- 
monies such as these are held from time 
to time in more than 2,000 colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries throughout our coun- 
try—in addition to many thousands more 
in high schools and private preparatory 
schools. This fact attests to our faith in 
our institutions in times of prosperity or 
depression, in times of war or peace. We 
periodically turn to the graduation of our 
young people to extend to them good wishes, 
to reaffirm our convictions in the future, and 
to take advantage of the occasion by giving 
them some free advice. 

May I digress a bit to remind you of the 
privilege of living in America and of the 
vast number who take advantage of our 
educational opportunities and go to college? 
In 1850 there were 117 colleges in the United 
States with a total enrollment of 11,903 
students. By 1930 the college population 
had increased to 1,100,000, and by 1950 the 
total number of students in colleges and 
universities was 2,296,592. And today there 
are 3,980,000 students in the colleges and 
universities of America. Even though we 
have a large percentage of students going 
to college, a recent survey by our Govern- 
ment showed that approximately 20 percent 
of our high school students who could bene- 
fit by college training were not going to 
college. It is our hope that ways will open 
for every deserving high school graduate to 
have the advantage of a college education. 

For 20 years or more it has been the mis- 
sion of parents and teachers to guide you 
so that you can take your proper place in 
life. From many sources of intellectual in- 
fluence you have gathered the power of 
thought and action. You have associated 
with the greatest thinkers and masterminds 
of the past. The priceless heritage of the 
past is yours if you are willing to seek it 
diligently. 

You are equipped with a broad and lib- 
eral education. You should continue to seek 
the truth and constantly add to your mental 
storehouse. If you wish to test yourself as 
to whether or not you are educated, I shall 
give you one of the best yardsticks I have 
been able to find: 

“A man is educated when he can look out 
on the universe with a sense of his own 
littleness in the great scheme of things and 
yet have faith and courage; when he knows 
how to make friends and keep them, and 
above all when he can keep friends with 
himself; when he can be happy alone, and 
high-minded amid the meaner drudgeries of 
life; when he can look into the wayside 
puddle and see something besides mud, and 
into the face of a forlorn mortal and see 
something beyond sin; when he knows how 
to live, how to love, how to hope, how to 
pray; glad to live and not afraid to die, 
in his hand a sword for evil and in his heart 
a bit of a song.” 

As you well know, a large proportion of 
those who entered school with you in the 
first grade have long since fallen by the 
wayside. But do not be content with the 
fact that you are one of the survivors. Be 
satisfied with nothing less than your best. 
Don't be satisfied with mediocrity. The law 
of supply and demand controls the prices 
of almost everything in this world. There is 
nearly always a surplus of mediocrity and 
a scarcity of brains. 

There is a great need in our civilization 
for individuals who strive to make master- 
pieces of their lives. You, who have the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere, hold in your hands the 
possibilities of unlimited service to our 
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world. You must not enjoy the advantages 
without accepting the responsibilities. 

I believe that the Divine Creator intended 
for each life to be a successful one; that 
each life should be lived on the highest pos- 
sible plane. Of course, individuals have 
different talents and abilities, but each 
should use the talents he has and develop 
them to the very best of his ability. 

The formula for a successful life is not 
difficult. The application of the formula, 
that is the living of the successful life, is 
difficult. 

In order to aid you in doing your best, 
I wish to give you a simple pattern on which 
to launch your life. A great deal depends 
upon your attitude. 

“What is your attitude toward life? You 
may have the ostrich attitude. When facing 
danger, the ostrich simply tucks its head 
under its wing and stands still. This is the 
attitude of the foolish person, one simply 
wishing to withdraw, to make himself an 
island and let the ocean of humanity flow 
by without affecting him. In today’s world 
this is a practical impossibility. 

“Or you may have the driftwood attitude. 
When a piece of wood is tossed into a stream 
it always goes downstream. There are those 
who simply go with the stream of life, that 
join the cult of conformity and allow their 
lives to take on the color of their environ- 
ment. This is the attitude of the moral 
coward. 

“Or you may have the boatman attitude. 
The only individual who ever makes progress 
looking backward is the man who rows a 
boat—and this is no rowboat age. There are 
those, and they are not always in the older 
generation, who long for, talk about, and live 
in the good old days. This is the attitude 
of the frustrated—unable to face life.” 

But there is a fourth attitude toward life 
expressed best by Rupert Brooke when he 
said, 

“Now, God be thanked who has matched 
us with His hour, and caught our youth, and 
wakened us from sleeping.” 

That is his way of saying, “Thank God, 
I'm alive today.” Life may be tough, we may 
be in conflict at home and abroad, but this 
is a great day to be alive when we can match 
our best against the times in which we live. 


What is your attitude toward yourself? 
First of all, you need to accept yourself. 
There is not a single person who is com- 
pletely like another. All of us were not 
meant to be leaders, but we can help to 
choose and follow good leadership. All of us 
were not meant to be great businessmen, but 
we were all meant to be honest. All of us 
were not meant to be great teachers, but 
were all meant to develop our minds as far 
as our horizon will allow us. 


1. BE HOPEFUL 


When we look about us there 
things to discourage us. 

We live in what someone has called the 
tragic era of the world, in which, for the first 
time, the whole world has been involved in 
two major wars and a running cold war 
throughout most of this century. Someone 
has entitled these times of ours the “age of 
anxiety” (W. H. Auden). Someone else has 
called it the age of tranquilizers. And 
someone else has called it the age of the 
aspirin tablet. I am told that one can get a 
pretty good estimate of the condition of our 
whole world by the number of aspirin tablets 
being purchased at a given time. “Today we 
find ourselves in a world of which we have 
made a neighborhood, and which we have 
failed to make into a brotherhood.” 

In every age there have been outstanding 
leaders who have been depressed by the 
strength of evil forces. Robert E. Lee once 
said, “It is history that teaches us to hope.” 
When we look through the pages of history, 
we see other times which were equally as 
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dark as those which the world faces today, 
but after making a survey of all the black 
clouds, we are reminded of the story of Pan- 
dora’s box, from which all of man’s troubles 
and diseases were released, and when the box 
was closed only hope remained. You will 
never be lost if you have hope. 


2. BE COURAGEOUS 


One of the leading educators of the South 
once told me that when his boy was very 
young he planned to remove fear from the 
boy’s life as much as possible. He wanted 
to remove physical fears and mental fears. 
There are so many useless fears. When we 
start to do something worthwhile they rise 
up and try to defeat us. Moral courage is 
lacking among many of our leaders today. 
The worthwhile advancements of both 
church and state have been accomplished 
by courageous men and women. Be not 
afraid “* * * that most every idea now ac- 
cepted by the majority was once a daring 
idea of a minority. Too often it is to the 
minority of today to whom we must look 
for the ideas that will insure our country’s 
greatest tomorrow.”—J. O. Edmunds. 

“Resolve now, my young friends, if you 
have the brains and the courage to do so, 
that you will be a member of the precious 
minority—the minority that dares to be dif- 
ferent whenever you have to be different to 
be right.” 

My young friends, do not be afraid to seek 
the truth and face the facts, whatever they 
may be. Truth is relentless and cannot be 
sidestepped. You must be willing to say, 
“I'll do the honorable thing regardless.” “I'll 
tell the truth regardless.” 


3. BE INDUSTRIOUS 


One of the greatest lawyers this country 
has produced was asked to what he attrib- 
uted his success. He replied “Three things— 
work, work, work.” If you are to succeed in 
any area of life you must work. Idieness 
accomplishes nothing. Industry will over- 
come many obstacles which appear insur- 
mountable to the indolent. 

Motto of the Seabees: “The difficult we 
do immediately, the impossible takes a little 
time.” 

In order to make up for lost time, and to 
compensate for the mistakes of omission and 
commission of my generation, you are going 
to have to work harder and more intelligently 
than we did. 

We who are entrusted with the education 
of youth often seem to hear you calling to 
us and asking for a decent society in which 
to grow up. We who are older have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to provide you with 
an opportunity to grow and develop your 
abilities to their limits. We haven’t done 
very well but some of us have tried. This 
State and country will be yours in a few 
years. “What are you going to do with it?” 
Your answer wil! depend upon your attitude, 
your courage, your industry, and your dedi- 
cation to high ideals. 


4. BE UNSELFISH 


I think you will find as you grow older that 
the real measure of happiness lies in the 
contribution which you will make to the 
welfare and progress of your fellow men. If, 
as you near the end of your working life 
and look back along the road you have 
traveled, you can say to yourselves that you 
have helped to make this world a better one 
than that into which you were born, then 
indeed you will have found the greatest 
happiness that one can hope to achieve in 
this life. “God gave us memory so that we 
can have roses in December.”—Barrie. 


5. REMEMBER THAT YOU ARE A PERSONALITY AND 
THAT GOD IS THE AUTHOR OF YOUR LIFE 


The story is toid that a U.S. Senator once 
visited the birthplace of Patrick Henry. As 
he stepped out of the car and gazed upon the 
lofty mountains, he exclaimed: “No wonder 
Henry was such an orator. These mountains 
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could not have produced a type of eloquence 
less sublime than his.” An old farmer heard 
what the Senator said and replied, “These 
mountains have been here a long time, 
stranger, but they have not produced another 
Patrick Henry.” Patrick Henry was not the 
product merely of his environment. It was 
the lofty soul within him that spoke in sub- 
lime eloquence. The Christian man believes 
that God is the author of his life, and that 
He has breathed into his soul and that man 
has become a living spirit. Growth in char- 
acter is the ceaseless demand of Christianity. 
May you never cease to grow. 

As you go forth to build your future, I give 
you the words of the architect, Daniel 
Burnham: 

“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die but long after we are gone will be 
@ living thing, asserting itself with growing 
intensity.” 

I congratulate the members of this grad- 
uating class. May you go forth with hope, 
with courage, with determination, and with 
purpose. And may God guide you all the 
way. 





The Film, “Operation Abolition” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Recorp « resolution adopted on May 23, 
1961, by the Methodist Laymen’s Club 
of the Nashville district of the Methodist 
Church. This heartening resolution was 
adopted by the club after viewing the 
film “Operation Abolition.” I have been 
informed that the organization draws its 
membership from approximately 60 
Methodist churches and missions in the 
Nashville district. The resolution, as 
printed in the club bulletin, Methodist 
Layman, reads as follows: 

Whereas the film, “Operation Abolition,” 
records the rioting and mob activities at the 
hearings in San Francisco before a commit- 
tee of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; and 

Whereas the film purports to show that 
San Francisco authorities were forced to 
call out riot squads, use fire hoses and 
forcibly drag mob leaders from the hearing 
hall before lawful proceedings could be con- 
ducted; and 

Whereas the film represents that the riot- 
ing, jeering and rowdyism of the mob attend- 
ing the hearings was engendered among stu- 
dents and others, misled by professional 
Communists, some of whom are named and 
identified in the film production; and 

Whereas there is evidence that the United 
States of America is being infiltrated and 
propagandized by professional Communists 
whose prime purpose is the disruption of free 
institutions, including the churches, and the 
civil government; and 

Whereas according to the official report of 
the committee on Un-American Activities to 
the 86th Congress, films of the proceedings 
at the San Francisco hearing were taken 
by news services and were composed into a 
movie short and a copy of such film is filed 
with the report of the committee as portray- 
ing actual occurrences; and 
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Whereas the authenticity of the film is 
certified by Mayor George Christopher of the 
city of San Francisco, verified by an official 
report of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and attested 
by others who were eye witnesses; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives of 
the United States is composed of Chairman 
Francis E. Walter, from Pennsylvania; Mor- 
gan M. Moulder, from Missouri; Clyde Doyle, 
from California; Edwin E. Willis, from Louisi- 
ana; William M. Tuck, from Virginia; Donald 
L. Jackson, from California; Gordon H. 
Scherer, from Ohio; William E. Miller, from 
New York; and August E. Johansen, from 
Michigan, all Members of Congress, duly elec- 
ted from their particular congressional dis- 
tricts; and 

Whereas this committee is authorized by 
law to make investigation of the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propa- 
ganda activities in the United States, and 
the diffusion within the United States of 
subversive and un-American propaganda of 
foreign or domestic origin, and of attacks 
on our form of government, and to furnish 
information to the Congress for remedial 
legislation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Methodist Laymen’s Club 
of the Nashville District of the Methodist 
Church in regular meeting on the 23d day of 
May 1961, That: 

1. The showing of the film, “Operation 
Abolition,” as a portrayal of Communist 
methods is a significant contribution to 
the information of American citizens which 
ought not be denied to them. 

2. The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee should be commended for bringing to 
the American people this relevant informa- 
tion as to the tactics, methods, and inten- 
tions of the Communists. 

3. We affirm our support of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and of 
all agencies of church and State dedicated 
to mforming the American people of the 
insidious and deadly Communist conspiracy. 

4. Copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
Senators Estes KEFAUVER and ALBERT GORE, 
Congressman CARLTON LOsER, Chairman 
FRANCIS E. WALTER of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and to the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 





Federal Subsidies for Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “All This and Missiles, Too,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 17, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL THIS AND MISSILES, Too 

The National Defense Education Act was 
passed in 1958 ostensibly to promote the 
teaching of those college and postgraduate 
subjects thought to bear importantly on the 
Nation’s security. But like so many Federal 
programs, NDEA has been getting far afield 
from its original charter and threatens to 
burgeon even further; President Kennedy 
wants to more than double the project’s 
budget by 1965. 
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As most people understood it, the meas- 
ure was aimed at benefiting students and 
teachers in such flelds as chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics—fields with a clear rela- 
tionship to the scientific and military com- 
petition between the United States and Rus- 
sia. But as our Mr. Spivak reported the 
other day, the program sponsors instruction 
in glassblowing, church music, American 
folklore, and other subjects not usually as- 
sociated with national defense. 

Now it may be argued—indeed it is ar- 
gued by Government officials—that such 
disciplines relate to the country’s security, 
because achievement in any field of study 
tends to strengthen America. But as a 
practical matter it is clear that Federal sub- 
sidies for teaching wholly ancillary subjects 
do not contribute a great deal to Uncle 
Sam’s intellectual might. 

All this is odd enough. But even more 
curious are some of the reasons advanced 
for specific NDEA studies. 

The Government is underwriting the 
study of church music, for instance, be- 
cause church music is “a potent force in the 
area of technological competition.” The bu- 
reaucrats apparently feel that, in the space 
age, celestial matters are celestial matters. 
The glassblowing subsidies were approved 
without much explanation, so one can only 
infer that the Nation is on the wrong side of 
a glassblowing gap. Serious (and unlikely) 
as this sounds, it is as nothing compared 
with the folklore gap which NDEA is also 
out to close. The Government gave this rea- 
soning for its grants for the teaching of folk- 
lore: “The academic study of folklore is par- 
ticularly advanced in the Soviet Union. For 
us to match their efforts requires that we do 
far more than we are now doing in the field.” 

Take heart, America, apparently our lead 
in boondoggling is secure. 





Tranquilizers for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress will soon come to grips with 
the most critical. domestic issue in the 
President’s program. I speak of the 
Federal aid to general education bill. 
No other issue has been so misrepre- 
sented and oversold to the American 
people in the period that I have been 
in Congress. The people have been 
made to understand that our American 
educational system is creaking and fal- 
tering. Suddenly the appeals to our 
Nation’s inferiority complex have ig- 
nited and everyone tells us how wrong 
our education is in this country. 

As a person who is highly critical of 
our American educational system, in the 
sense that I strive constantly to improve 
it, I decry the efforts of big Govern- 
ment advocates to defame accomplish- 
ments at the local and State level. Yes, 
we must continue to improve. We must 
be self-critical and we must allocate 
even more of our resources to education. 
But are we now to turn away from the 
very essence of our system? Are we now 
to embrace the vision of those who feel 
that progress comes only from big and 
powerful government? The essence of 
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our success, to the extent we have at- 
tained the best popular educational sys- 
tem in the world, is local control and 
local responsibility. 

I submit herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Catholic Chronicle of 
Toledo, Ohio, on June 16, 1961. When 
the machinations and manipulations 
that have surrounded the Federal aid 
to education controversy are put down 
in print, they present a sorry spectacle. 
I commend this editorial to the study 
of my colleagues: 

TRANQUILIZERS FOR ALL 


Maybe the school aid bills which are cur- 
rently before Congress could be worse than 
they are, but it is difficult to imagine how. 

If passed and signed by the President, 
they will inevitably plunge the Federal Gov- 
ernment heels over head into running the 
schools. 

They are something-for-everybody hand- 
outs—the kind of handouts which, once 
started, grow like weeds and become almost 
impossible to uproot. 

They provide that Federal aid can be used 
for virtually everything connected with edu- 
cation—including paying the salaries of 
janitors. 

How long could such a situation continue 
without resulting in supervision, control, 
and dictation over the schools by a Federal 
bureaucracy? 

The realistic mind answers—not long. 

The original arguments for Federal aid 
to education have been forgotten in the 
congressional rush to respond to the impor- 
tunities of pressure groups such as the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

When these pressures began, and for years 
afterward, it was contended that Federal 
aid was needed to equalize educational op- 
portunities across the Nation. 

That is, there were some school districts 
in some States which needed help in order 
to give their children schools which approxi- 
mated national standards. 

That argument made sense. 

Elementary commonsense at once saw the 
solution—let the Federal Government give 
aid where needed, only where needed, and 
only as long as needed. 

Within the past 2 years, that concept of 
Federal aid has been cast to the winds of 
pressure and politics. 

The bills now before Congress would give 
aid to all public school districts in all States, 
and for all purposes. 

President Eisenhower, while he was in 
office, was a restraining influence. He said 
he would veto any bill which would give 
Federal money for salaries of teachers. 

He saw clearly two things—that teachers 
paid by a Federal bureaucracy would be be- 
holden to a Federal bureaucracy, and that 
money spent for their salaries could mount 
astronomically. 

The bills which now confront Congress 
are purely political measures. 

They enlist all possible support by offering 
something to everybody connected with edu- 
cation. 

They please the NEA and various other 
groups by freezing out children who are in 
parish and private schools. 

They keep southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives quiet by allowing the funds to be 
given to school districts which, in defiance 
of Federal law, discriminate against Negro 
children. 

Negro leaders, apparently, have been 
salved by a promise that in the administra- 
tion of the bills, such school districts will 
not in fact get any help. 

A bone also has been tossed to parents of 
pupils in independent schools. 

Congressional leaders have said they will 
take care of such pupils by amending the 
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National Defense Education Act to provide 
for aid to independent schools. 

Thus tranquilizers are handed out all 
around, 

But there is no possible tranquilizer for 
the taxpayers, and for citizens who see the 
grave danger in the federalizing and nation- 
alizing of education. 

Maybe nobody cares whether or not con- 
trol of the schools is taken from local com- 
munities and lodged in an enormous, amor- 
phous and nearly anonymous bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

Maybe. But maybe a lot more people 
care than Congress realizes. Maybe Congress 
is in for some rude shocks in the approach- 
ing elections. 

Maybe Congress will discover that a great 
many Americans want to keep education at 
home, where they can talk with the local 
board of education, the local superintendent, 
and the local principal. 

Maybe Congress will find that parents who 
educate their children at their own expense 
for reasons of conscience can’t be tran- 
quilized by a few favors in the Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Maybe Congress will be vigorously remind- 
ed that the taxpayers are growing increas- 
ingly weary of seeing their money siphoned 
off to Washington and gaily spent—and in 
too many cases squandered. 

Maybe Congress will even discover, before 
very long, that the NEA and other pressure 
groups do not necessarily represent the 
thinking of the majority of teachers, who 
may not relish the prospect of becoming de- 
pendent on Federal handouts. 

There is still time for Congress and the 
administration to do séme hard thinking 
about this matter. If they would do some 
investigating, they might find that the Na- 
tion is in no mood for a grandiose and 
enormously expensive Federal intervention 
in education, which in spite of all the propa- 
ganda is doing very well without Federal 
handouts, thank you. 





The Administration’s Agricultural Bill— 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
after careful deliberation, the United 
Milk Marketing Agency of St. Louis, 
Mo., which is an organization com- 
prised of more than a dozen constituent 
groups in the Illinois-Missouri-Kansas- 
Oklahoma area, went on record on June 
8 in support of the principles embodied 
in the administration’s agriculture bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter containing this resolution and the 
list of members approving the resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED M1ILK MARKETING AGENCY, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 9, 1961. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PrROXMIRE: On Thursday, 
June 8, a legislative seminar was sponsored 
by the United Milk Marketing Agency in 
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Sprinfield, Mo. In attendance at the semi- 
nar were representatives of 13 coopera- 
tive associations or general farm organiza- 
tions. 

After a comprehensive discussion of the 
administration’s proposed farm bill by Mr. 
Bob Lewis of the Department of Agriculture, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
farmers in attendance. That resolution is as 
follows: 

“Whereas during the past few years net 
farm incomes have declined sharply, result- 
ing in economic distress to large numbers 
of farmers; and 

“Whereas it appears evident that in the 
foreseeable future some method of supply 
management will be necessary to maintain 
a sound agriculture: Be it 

“Resolved, That some attention be given to 
the development of a long-range program 
for agriculture designed to: 

“1. (a) Improve net farm income; (b) 
reduce costs of farm programs, thus reduc- 
ing the burden to the taxpayer; (c) reduce 
excess supplies of certain farm commodities; 
(da) assure consumers of 2 dependable supply 
of good food at fair costs; and (e) conserve 
and build up our national resources. 

“2. To accomplish this we believe that the 
principles embodied in the Agricultural Act 
of 1961 should be adopted by the Congress of 
the United States so that each commodity 
group may begin work with the least pos- 
sible delay to develop a program that will 
accomplish the aforementioned objectives for 
its particular segment of our agricultural 
economy.” 

Those organizations in attendance were 
as follows: 

Oklahoma City Milk Producers Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Shawnee County Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kans. 

Pure Milk Producers Association of eastern 
Oklahoma 

Sanitary Milk Producers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pure Milk Producers Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Greene County Milk Producers Association, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Neosho Valley Cooperative Creamery, Erie, 
Kans. 

Producers Creamery Co., Springfield, Mo. 

K-M-O Milk Producers Association, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

Missouri Farmers Association, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Square Deal Milk Producers Association, 
Highland, Il. 

Hillsboro Cooperative Creamery, Hillsboro, 
Kans. 

Also present, but not committing them- 
selves to the resolution, was the Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

UNITED MILK MARKETING AGENCY, 
Lee K. RENsHAw, Secretary. 





Wilderness Bill Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wilderness areas of our Nation are small 
and disappearing rapidly. These areas 
are of great importance, though, for if 
preserved they offer numerous and ex- 
citing benefits to Americans of this and 
future generations. 

The New York Times in a recent edi- 
torial has emphasized the importance of 
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enacting a wilderness preservation sys- 
tem at this session of Congress and I 
commend the editorial to my colleagues’ 
attention. 

WILDERNESS BILL NEEDED 


This Congress has an opportunity to make 
conservation history by passing the wilder- 
ness bill sponsored by Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON of New Mexico. It is designed to 
establish a long-needed national policy for 
wilderness preservation and a program to 
make it effective. 

Unfortunately, however, the bill (S. 174) 
at this time still continues bogged down in 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Such delay can only serve its op- 
ponents, which include mining and lumber- 
ing interests. 

The strength and importance of the bill, 
as it stands, is that it would give statutory 
protection to those areas now designated 
merely by administrative ruling (of Agri- 
culture or Interior Department) as “wilder- 
ness,” “wild,” “canoe,” or “primitive.” At 
most, such lands comprise only 2.2 percent, 
or about 50 million acres, of our Nation’s 
2,300 million acres. The 50 million acres en- 
compass only existing parks, refuges, and 
areas of similar caliber—all federally owned— 
presumed to be potential parts of a perma- 
nent wilderness system. 

Administrators change and their ideas on 
the composition and values of wilderness 
differ. Unless and until the wilderness bill 
is passed, an administrator has the power 
to abolish or reduce seriously the wilderness 
established by another administrator. This 
has already happened. And administrators 
can be under pressures hard to withstand 
with no congressional guidelines. 

For 5 years the wilderness bill has been 
discussed in Congress. It has been repeat- 
edly revised to meet every reasonable objec- 
tion. The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs owes it to the public to take 
favorable action on the present bill. 





Return to Truman-Era Inflationary 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Return to Truman Place,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETURN TO TRUMAN PLACE 

It’s plain enough that the administration 
has embarked on a course of heavy new do- 
mestic spending. What may not yet be so 
apparent is the theoretical base being laid 
for much greater spending, inflation, and 
Federal intervention in the economy of the 
future. 

Here is one way the Government econo- 
mists reason, as drawn from a speech a few 
days ago by Chairman Walter Heller of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers: 

From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 
1953, the United States enjoyed a large meas- 
ure of economic growth; the gross national 
product (GNP) increased by 4.3 percent a 
year on the average. But from the end of 
1953 into last year, the increase was only 2.8 
percent a year. (This makes a rough but 
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convenient political dividing line: 1947-53, 
Truman years; 1953-60, Eisenhower years.) 

Because of the allegedly slow rate of 
growth in the later period, it is argued that 
the United States faces a “persistent” eco- 
nomic “slack.” It follows that Government 
spending and other measures must take up 
that slack in order for the United States to 
realize its “potential growth.” This, Mr. 
Heller assures us, the President has vigor- 
ously started to do. 

Since there is so much at stake in this 
theory, it’s well to take a closer look at its 
statistical underpinnings. 

The gross national product is supposed to 
measure the Nation’s total output of goods 
and services, including Government pur- 
chases of goods and services. The Govern- 
ment’s part of the GNP did indeed rise 
sharply in the 1947-53 period; for example, 
it went from $54.6 billion in 1950 to $102 
billion in 1953. 

That’s not surprising. After all, there was 
a@ war on for one thing, a war which sparked 
a far broader and more costly general re- 
armament effort. The question is: Does this 
near-doubling of the Government “contribu- 
tion” to the GNP constitute healthy, 
vigorous economic growth? 

One might suppose most people, including 
Government economists, would consider 
greatly increased arms spending a necessary 
evil rather than the hallmark of sound 
growth. Better measures of a growing 
economy are to be found in such areas as 
domestic private investment and personal 
consumption. What do we find here? 

Interestingly enough, the gross private 
domestic investment category of the GNP 
went up from $50 billion in 1947 to over $70 
billion in 1959. As for personal consump- 
tion expenditures, they rose more in the 
1953-59 period than in the 1947-53 era. 

So the argument for an economic slow- 
down in the later years falls flat on its face. 
There is another distinction, however, which 
does stand up. From 1947 to 1953 we had 
far more inflation—at least three times as 
much—than from 1953 to the present. 
Real growth, then, was that much larger in 
the more recent years. 

Yet it is a return to the same old Truman- 
era inflationary policies of unbridled spend- 
ing, deep deficits, cheap money that we are 
being offered now in the name of economic 
growth. No warnings of inflation issue from 
these new advisers; why should they warn?— 
they like inflation. Some of them reportedly 
proposed it to the Germans a decade ago and 
again even this year. But the Germans so 
far have too much sense, too many memories, 
and too much noninflationary prosperity to 
fall for that fraud. 

It’s the good old United States, almost 
alone of the advanced nations, that gets 
saddled with the inflationists. And will get 
saddled with all the economic ills and Fed- 
eral controls they will bring if they are 
not checked. 

We think the Nation ought to consider 
carefully what kind of economic growth it 
is being promised. Stripped of all the fine 
theories, it is not economc growth at all but 
vast inflationary Government expansion. 





Father’s Day Observance by Blair Lodge 
No. 958, Sons of Italy, Altoona, Pa., 
June 18, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Fa- 
ther’s Day was celebrated in an appro- 
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priate manner, June 18, 1961, by Blair 
Lodge No. 958, Sons of Italy, Altoona, Pa. 

It was a pleasure to participate in the 
fine program and to be invited to deliver 
the principal address which follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
DistrRIcr OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE Fa- 
THER’s DAY CELEBRATION SPONSORED BY THE 
Biam Lopce No. 958, SoNs or ITALY, AL- 
TOONA, Pa., JUNE 18, 1961 


It is an honor to be invited to address 
members of Blair Lodge No. 958 of the Sons 
of Italy in connection with the observance 
of Father’s Day. 

As some of you are aware, the observance 
of Father’s Day had its formal and official 
beginning only a few decades ago. 

But the idea must have had much earlier 
origin. 

About 50 years ago someone is said to have 
thought of honoring a father who success- 
fully reared a family of children after the 
death of his wife. 

Then, in 1913, President Wilson inaugu- 
rated the celebration of this day. 

Thus, as I said, it has a rather brief actual 
history but the idea must have been in the 
minds of men and women centuries ago— 
perhaps as old as the ageless Father himself. 

Thus, Father’s Day might have been as old 
as the beginning of fatherhood. 

We in this country, however, were perhaps 
the first to recognize it officially and to pro- 
claim the role of father as being of para- 
mount importance—by designating a day in 
the year to honor him. 

In doing this, of course, none of us ever 
thought of overlooking or minimizing the 
very important role of the mother in the 
family. 

But in our sound sense of fairplay, since 
we already had a day set aside as mother’s 
day, we thought it well and proper to have 
also a father’s day. 

There is, in these days of confusing and 
misleading counsels—and endless misunder- 
standings—some question in certain quar- 
ters, prevalent among some classes of people, 
in the minds of educated people, as to the 
proper role and place of the father in to- 
day’s family. 

But I should not bore you or disturb you 
with such novel ideas and queer notions 
about the father and his place at the very 
foundation of this Nation. 

For me—and I am sure also for you proud 
members of the Sons of Italy the old, long- 
accepted, highly respected, and rightly ven- 
erated idea that the father is the planner 
and the provider—while the mother is the 
improviser and the spiritual custodian of 
the family—still holds good. 

This idea so firmly rooted in the minds of 
our ancestors—and so faithfully adhered to 
by nearly all human beings since the emer- 
gence of man from his cave dwelling, is still 
valid. 

And the family unit with the father as 
its dutiful provider—and the mother as the 
ingenious and unfailing improviser—still re- 
mains as the foundation of our community, 
of our society, of our Nation. 

Let there be no mistake and no misunder- 
standing about it. 

In saying this I do not mean to praise the 
old autocratic role of the father in the fam- 
ily. Not at all. 

I do not mean to cling firmly to old tradi- 
tions indiscriminately, but my plea is for re- 
taining and honoring those traditions which 
have proved, through the centuries, as the 
mainstay of our civilized life. 

Today we live in an age of division of 
labor, and one in which the idea of mutual 
aid should be a guiding light. 

American fathers like to think in terms of 
equality but they are also aware that every- 
one cannot be equal to everyone else in all 
respects. 
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Being fully aware of this reality they know 
exactly where their place is in well-ordered, 
well-cared, and happy families. 

A father knows that he must work harder 
for the good and well-being of the family 
than does a mother. He must be prepared 
to do harder physical work and do this cheer- 
fully, knowing that without his performing 
this sacred duty his family will not be pro- 
vided for and be happy. 

This inborn and inspird feeling drives him 
hard to do what he can to try to provide for 
all the needs of his loved ones, knowing that 
only through such hard but cheerful work 
he can contribute to the well-being and hap- 
piness of his family. 

Even in this age of extreme specialization 
and scientific advances the place of a father 
in a family and his role in the making or 
breaking of a family is clear and definite if 
properly understood. ; 

He is the pillar of the household but that 
pillar is-of little value without the mutual 
aid and encouragement of the mother. 

In this sense, in the building of a house 
the father is, figuratively, the brick, while 
the mother is the mortar. 

Just as both bricks and mortar are es- 
sential materials in the construction of a 
house, so father’s and mother’s unquestioned 
cooperation is absolutely indispensable for 
the making and maintaining of a happy fam- 
ily. 

Having thus recognized and understood 
and duly appreciated the proper role and 
importance of the father in the family, we 
are proud to honor him on this anniver- 
sary—on this Father’s Day. 

In short, on Father’s Day, Dad, the fellow 
who pays the bills is honored with a day 
all his own. 

I am sure that many of you share my 
sentiments when I say that such anniver- 
saries and celebrations generate a fine spirit, 
create new bonds of friendship, and bring 
about better understanding between fathers 
and other members of families, and all this 
in turn will increase mutual respect be- 
tween fathers, sons, daughters, and mothers. 

In this glorious Republic we owe a great 
obligation to the fathers of America. 

It is the solemn duty of youth to look to 
the fathers for inspiration and guidance, for 
help and assistance in their work. 

The contributions by way of counseling 
and guidance which fathers make go a long 
way in determining and shaping the type of 
life we will live in the future. 

It is my firm belief that fathers today, 
whatever their status in our society—rich or 
poor, laborers or administrators, technicians 
or scientists are fully aware of their pater- 
nal obligations and responsibilities to their 
families. 

They are not the terror-inspiring and 
autocratic types that were sometimes de- 
scribed in books and stories nor the carefree 
and indifferent types that unfortunately 
and frequently: make newspaper headlines. 

The typical and model American father 
I would like to picture—and leave that pic- 
ture with -you—is he who works and works 
hard for the welfare of his family and in 
a spirit of love and devotion—does his level 
best to provide them with all the neces- 
sities of life. 

At the end of a busy day’s work he yearns 
to return home and there to enjoy the rest 
of the day surrounded by members of his 
family. 

Truly, a model father deserves all the 
honors and respect which we can bestow 
upon him on Father’s Day. 

In these random but appropriate remarks 
my fervent hope is that some of them will 
impress you with the importance of the 
Biblical injunction, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” 

Fortunately and happily, the proud mem- 
bers of this great fraternal society, devout 
children of the Sons of Htaly, have. been 
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known for their loyalty and fidelity to age- 
less traditional values. 

It is common knowledge that members of 
the Sons of Italy have always shown reveren- 
tial respect and filial love toward their 
fathers and mothers which is an attribute 
of your Italian ancestry. 

Such a fine example of love and respect 
is worthy of being emulated by those who 
are careless in their duties toward their 
parents. 

In this era of rapid decline in true and 
timeless traditional values, it is the duty, 
especially of the members of organizations 
such as the Sons of Italy to propagate 
among the young the idea of respect and 
reverence toward their elders and of con- 
sideration and a willingness to be of help to 
their juniors. 

You of the Sons of Italy are to be com- 
mended for your wholesome influence upon 
American life. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to join 
you on this day and to participate in your 
program designed to pay tribute to the 
fathers of our Nation. 

Your observance of Father’s Day is in 
keeping with your similar family celebra- 
tions all of which stress the importance the 
Sons of Italy places on the family circle as 
the possessor of the key to happiness and 
contentment. 

In honoring the father of the household 
we bring joy also to the mother of the fam- 
ily whom he selected with her consent, to 
be his companion for life. 

On anniversaries and observances such as 
Father’s Day we give public acknowledg- 
ment of our obligation to our parents and 
above all, we recognize the command of 
Almighty God—contained in the Ten Com- 
mandments: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 





The Castro Tractor Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the June 16, 1961, issue of 
the State which expresses the sentiment 
of 100 percent of the communications 
coming to my office about the Castro 
tractor blackmail scheme. It is entitled 
“Tractor Deal Shows It—We Can’t Deal 
with Tyrants.” The State is capably 
edited by Mr. Henry Cauthen, a sound 
thinker and an able writer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tracror Dea SHOWS IT—WE CAN'T DEAL 
WITH TYRANTS 

Once more it has been shown that the 
Communist-type dictator cannot be dealt 
with under free world standards. 

Fidel Castro calculates that if someone is 
willing to pay blackmail there’s no point in 
keeping it at the penny ante level. 

He also figures they deserve no respect and 
should be made to look as foolish as possible. 
He demonstrated these feelings in dealing 
with the Tractors for Freedom Committee. 

Although the move to ransom the prisoners 
Castra captured in the ill-fated invasion at- 
tempt of April was evidently initiated by the 
administration, many legal and congressional 
experts maintain the Tractor Committee is 
acting in violation of the Logan Act. 
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There may have been some slight excuse 
for falling for the blackmail scheme as long 
as Castro claimed the tractors were for ran- 
som of the prisoners. But the whole busi- 
ness should have been brought to a scream- 
ing halt as soon as he started claiming the 
Americans must give him $28 million worth | 
of tractors as indemnity for damages suf- 
fered during the invasion. He began re- 
ferring to the tractors as indemnity only a 
few days after he first proposed the exchange. 

Castro fist used the 500-tractor figure in 
proposing the prisoner swap, and reportedly 
the whole thing started as a Fidel-type jest, 
Now he says he wants 900 tractors of a 
heavy-duty type—a type suitable for build- 
ing airfields, military bases, etc., so he can 
better handle the Communist jet aircraft 
and tanks. 

Since the Tractor Committee says it will 
not provide such equipment, he says he 
would be willing to accept the 500 farm trac- . 
tors plus about $25.5 million in cash, with 
the further provision that the transportation 
costs of the big tractors be added. 

Despite the subterfuge of a Tractors for 
Freedom Committee, the world generally re- 
gards the exchange as actually being directed 
by the U.S. Government. The administra- 
tion has publicly backed the private com- 
mittee, and maintained contributions to the 
committee would be tax deductible. 

If the Government now consents to the 
exchange of 500 farm tractors plus cash for 
the prisoners, people everywhere will regard 
the deal as just what Castro calls it—in- 
demnity for the invasion. 

And instead of losing respect for having 
callously offered to trade 1,200 men for 5090 
tractors, Castro will have gained tremendous 
stature with his people and the millions of 
sympathizers he has in South America. In 
their eyes, Castro will have made the 
Yankee giant look like a paper kitten. 





Our National Heritage: Pattern for Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include a speech 
by 16-year-old Larry Erickson, of Ana- 
heim, Calif. This speech won the first 
prize in a recent contest sponsored by 
the Lion’s Club. 

I congratulate Larry on this outstand- 
ing patriotic speech. It is an inspira- 
tion and renews one’s faith in the youth 
of America, upon whom will fall the bur- 
den of preserving this great Republic 
given us by our Founding Fathers: 

Our NATIONAL HERITAGE: PATTERN FOR TODAY 
(By Larry Erickson) 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, ensure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare.” Here we must stop, for 
in this final purpose for which the Consti- 
tution of these United States was ordained 
and established, we find the key to our so- 
ciety today, the valuable key given to us by 
the great men who created our heritage. 

The name of George Washington will al- 
ways remind us of the trials of the disunited 
nation. Surely his leadership as the first 
President of the United States was a most 
difficult task for any man, but do we realize 
the odds, both social and economic that 
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threatened the President? Are we familiar 
with the fact that one of the most influen- 
tial writers of the day, Thomas Paine, called 
Washington a traitor, an unscrupulous cow- 
ard, and almost succeeded in having him 
retire from the Presidency? Yet Washing- 
ton persevered to the bitter end—why? Be- 
cause he had a sense of individual respon- 
sibility and did not wait for someone else 
to do it. 

If we mention the name of Abraham 
Lincoin what great act of his would we first 
remember? Sacrificing life for service to 
country was surely his greatest act of merit. 
Lincoln knew that something had to be done 
and he took the individual responsibility 
that he knew was his despite terrific odds 
and did the job. He knew that the task was 
his and he carried this Nation till he gave 
his blood so that we might retain the prin- 
ciples of a free society. Each took the in- 
dividual responsibility that they knew was 
theirs and sacrificed themselves for love of 
country and the principles upon which it 
stands. This is the one great lesson that 
our heritage should teach us—this one fact 
should be our pattern for today. Or else 
we will fall, as all other nations have fallen 
at the height of their triumphs as they be- 
came all absorbed only in the material as- 
pects of existence. 

Today we are trending to a new order—a 
nation of socialism. A nation where the 
government does for the people what the 
people say that they are unable to do for 
themselves. Why? Because people today 
do not have the moral courage and the sense 
of individual responsibility that in 1776 
made our Nation great. People today have 
not only lost sight of the purposes for which 
this Nation was created, but have also lost 
our greatest pride as a Nation—our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Our heritage has always taught us the 
basic principles of America; those of indi- 
vidual responsibility and moral courage. 
But look at society today. Look at.our Na- 
tion, look at our neighbors, look at our- 
selves. Are we the ones who are crying out 
for more and more Government subsidies, 
services and welfare? Are we the ones who 
are forcing the Government to do what we 
say we are unable to do alone? Have we 
forgotten Washington? Have’ we forgotten 
Lincoln? Did they have a government to 
lean on everything something went wrong? 
No. They made the Government and in 
the name of the God who created us—it is 
time for us to wake up, and do the same 
thing. For this walking stick that Ameri- 
cans have been using is now slowly rotting 
from overuse. We are the ones who are 
demanding more and more of the Govern- 
ment in direct contradiction of the princi- 
ples of individual responsibility and moral 
courage that our heritage has taught us. It 
is time for us to accept the pattern and 
stand on our own two feet without asking, 
asking, asking. 

Under the guise of promoting the general 
welfare, the Government has mcved into 
thousands of fields of business and taken 
over millions of dollars of private enter- 
prises. And anywhere the Government com- 
petes with private enterprise, the Govern- 
ment always wins. Is it any wonder when 
we read such statistics as these: In one of 
the leading steel companies, three times the 
amount paid out to stockholders was paid 
in taxes to the Federal Government—a non- 
responsible party in that company. One al- 
most despairs when he hears even the most 
responsible citizens say: We are paying for 
it, we might as well get our share. With 
competition between individuals to see who 
can get the most subsidy, these citizens fit 
perfectly into the Socialist scheme of substi- 
tuting Government control for personal re- 
sponsibility. The Socialists observe that the 
Government seems to be more generous with 
others. It never enters their minds that 
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laziness and irresponsibility might be the 
determining factors in this discrepancy. 
They see only the inequalities, not the cause 
of them. So their system of erasing these 
faults is outlined in the statement: I’m pay- 
ing for it, I might as well get my share. 

Now we wonder how the welfare state be- 
came so popular and how it can be linked 
to individual responsibility. The answer is 
summed up in one word—competition. Our 
citizenry today is afraid of competition be- 
cause of the extra effort it involves. If one 
can obtain the rewards of effort without ex- 
erting oneself (there are ever so many cases 
of abuses of our unemployment compensa- 
tion—of our social security system—of Gov- 
ernment subsidies—these are far reaching in- 
to our individual lives where we individu- 
ally must bear the financial and moral brunt 
for those who neglect individual responsi- 
bility), then it would seem needless to indi- 
vidually exert oneself. Again I stress, indi- 
vidual responsibility is being’replaced by 
Government responsibility. Does the aver- 
age American want to follow this pattern? 
Should the Government step in and force 
the employer to pay higher wages? Let each 
individual employer appraise his moral re- 
sponsibility in the matter—let each indi- 
vidual employee do his part. 

From the cradle to the grave—the Govern- 
ment is being pressured to assume the role 
of the parent, the educator in the form of 
free nursery to free college, to the “rich 
uncle” and to assume these varied roles he, 
the Government, must assume and consume 
our payroll—for the money for such a strong 
role on the part of the Government must 
necessarily come from each indfVidual and’ 
here again many individuals will pay the 
price, the great price for those who prefer 
not to exert any individual responsibility. 
Must we all remain mediocre or less because 
of these who are deserting the principles 
upon which our Government was founded? 
Must our American heritage be dissipated by 
these spendthrifts? This is America—other 
nations envy us—look to us for guidance— 
because here and only here has the individ- 
ual a heritage. Don’t give up your heri- 

ard it, guide it through wise 
legislation and pass it on to our children 
with pride and with the admonition not to 
abuse its privileges. Tell them to look 
around this world of ours and see for them- 
selves that only here does the individual 
have a great national heritage. All the 
“isms” fall far short of our system when 
put into practice even though theoretically 
they may sound workable. So guard our na- 
tional heritage for it is worth the effort— 
the individual effort of each American citi- 
zen. This is America—and we had better 
awaken from this lethargy—for there is 
many a Judas among us. 

The spirit of the Constitution was the 
preservation of individual rights and obliga- 
tions and not the centralization ofspower in 
a welfare state. 

Already we are on our way to socialized 
medicine where we will stand in line for 
pills and ask for Government permission as 
to where will we send our sick. I ask you— 
are we physically sick as a Nation or are 
we morally sick that this Nation should 
come to such a crisis, for that is what we 
are facing. What kind of pattern of society 
do we choose to live in? Are we going to 
become a faceless Nation~I am now 16 and 
already faced with*the fact that I shall have 
a@ social security number, a draft number, a 
license number, and perhaps face the loss of 


my individual identity if the pattern of our 


national heritage is not preserved. 

Don’t be a leech to the Government and 
a ward of the state—remember you indi- 
vidually are the Government as written into 
our national heritage but should you lose 
this inheritance you become merely a tool 
of the Government, a faceless one. This 
great octopus which we would create will 
consume all of us in the name of one “ism” 
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or another unless we adhere to our inherited 
pattern. 

Many socializers will laugh at the Consti- 
tution and say that it is outdated. Yet how 
they run for the fifth amendment which is 
part of this same so-called outdated Con- 
stitution to defend themselves when they 
are called to account for their un-American- 
ism. To those who say that the Constitu- 
tion is outdated I say, why? Because it 
believes in having the States and local gov- 
ernments handle their own affairs instead 
of the National Government? Lenin himself 
said that a necessary step to the takeover b 
communism of a country was a centrali 
government. Our Government today owns 
one-third of all real estate in the 50 States, 
has some 30,000 operating units to fulfill its 
duties, and employs millions of people to 
carry out its assumed responsibilities. There 
are not many more stepping stones to go. 

There are two roads before us today, One 
leads to world prestige and a stronger 
America and the other leads to the serfdom 
of socialism. Watch the signposts up ahead 
and don’t take the wrong fork. We must 
follow the pattern for today that our herit- 
age has taught us—the pursuange of life, 
liberty, and happiness through the princi- 
ples of individual responsibilities and moral 
backbone. 

I said before that “promoting the general 
welfare” was the key to our society today, the 
great key from our heritage. It is, because 
it teaches us that we must give to the Gov- 
ernment as well as receive, This does not 
mean just depositing your social security 
every month or paying your income taxes. 
It means that when taxes go up because of 
increased demands on the Government—be 
satisfied with a little less charity and less 
leaning on our worn down walking: stick. 

Preserve too these symbols of our herit- 
age—our American flag—our Pledge of Al- 
legiance—our National anthem and honor 
those who gave their lives so as to give us 
our national heritage—a pattern for today. 





The Late Honorable George H. Bender 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly shocked and deeply grieved to 
learn of the untimely passing of my dear 
and esteemed friend, Hon. George H. 
Bender. 

For years Senator Bender served 
faithfully and effectively in the House 
and the other body. During much of 
that period, it was my high privilege to 
know and came to esteem him. 

Like many other Members of the Con- 
gress I came to regard him as a fine, 
warmhearted humane gentleman, a pub- 
lic servant deeply imbued with love of his 
country and love of his fellow man, de- 
voted to his country, loyal to his friends. 

George Bender was deeply interested 
in people and their problems and thus he 
possessed a natural aptitude for the 
public service. 

Of unbounded energy and exuberant 
enthusiasm, it was his custom to throw 
himself into every cause with tremendous 
merve and eclat. He was virtually a hu- 
man dynamo endowed with seemingly 
untiring zeal and energy, virtually a hu- 
man highly gifted with many of the at- 
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tributes of perpetual motion. Once 
committed to an objective, he was lit- 
erally irrepressible and never rested 
easy until some conclusion or decision 
was reached. 

George Bender moved in a wide circle 
and had many friends in all walks of 
life, in all groups, in both political par- 
ties. 

He was strongly committed to funda- 
mental political and spiritual principles 
in which he believed, and had a loyalty 
to his friends that endeared him to all 
who knew him and won for him wide- 
spread respect and repute. 

‘Able, zealous, energetic, patriotic, 
strong in conviction, warm and person- 
able in personal relationships, kind and 
generous in nature, George Bender will 
long be remembered in the Congress 
for his fidelity to duty, his many con- 
tributions and his warmth and loyalty 
to his friends. 

With a heavy heart, I tender my 
deepest sympathy to his sorely bereaved 
family and the people of his great State. 

I hope and pray that his family may 
find in their.trust in the living God 
comfort and consolation in this period 
of grievous loss. 

May George Bender find peace and 
rest in his heavenly home. 





Northern Forest Fire Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
June 10 issue of the Daily Missoulian- 
Sentinel, published in Missoula, Mont., 
carried a fact-filled editorial on the 
Northern Forest Fire Laboratory, which 
is located in Missoula. Author of the 
editorial is Jack S. Barrows, Fire Re- 
search Chief at the Laboratory. 

This Laboratory was set up to perform 
basic and applied research on critical 
fire problems having nationwide inter- 
est, and special research on fire prob- 
lems peculiar to the Intermountain West 
and Alaska. 

Establishment of this Laboratory re- 
sults largely from pioneer efforts by the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEen]. Certainly the 
wisdom of this investment in fire re- 
search facilities is already apparent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the editorial in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. I would also like to 
invite any Member who may be for- 
tunate enough to visit Missoula to in- 
spect this fine U.S. Forest Service fa- 
cility. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

NORTHERN Forest FIRE LABORATORY 
(By Fire Research Chief Jack S. Barrows 
of the U.S. Northern Forest Fire Labora- 
tory) 

People in the Missoula area have a long 

acquaintance with forest fires. In 1910 the 


sky over Missoula was blackened when forest 
fires burned more than 3 million acres in 
western Montana and northern Idaho. On 
many other occasions, during the last 50 
years, Missoula has been the center of ac- 
tivity for intensive efforts to control serious 
outbreaks of fires and to prevent these fires 
from causing major damage to the forest re- 
sources which are vital to the economy of 
this area. 

In 1960 forest fire smoke again appeared 
over some of the mountains in the Missoula 
area. What was happening here was being 
duplicated over many areas of the West. 
During July alone nearly 4,000 fires in the 
western national forest. regions burned more 
than 230,000 acres. Hundreds more fires 
occurred on lands protected by other private, 
State, and Federal fire control agencies. 


HEAVY TOLL LAST SUMMER 


During the peak of July activity US. 
Forest Service western fire suppression forces 
included more than 25,000 firefighters, 
nearly 400 heavy-duty tractors, 258 fixed- 
wing aircraft, and 61 helicopters. When the 
1960 fire season was over, the records showed 
it to be one of the most severe in recent his- 
tory. On the national forests, 12,817 fires 
burned 421,000 acres. Lightning fire occur- 
rence exceeded any year since 1940. Man- 
caused fires exceeded the 5-year average by 
nearly 20 percent. 

These facts on regional and national 
forest fire problems provide the basic reason 
for creation of the Northern Forest Fire 
Laboratory. 

Operated as a research unit of the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, the 
fire laboratory has two broad missions: * to 
perform basic and applied research on criti- 
cal fire problems having nationwide interest, 
and to conduct special research on fire prob- 
lems peculiar to the Intermountain West 
and Alaska. These missions are carried out 
as part of a national program in association 
with other experiment stations, and with 
many private, State, and Federal agencies 
interested in forest protection. 


EXPERIENCE BRINGS FAITH 


The laboratery research staff has faith 
that progress can be made in fulfilling these 
missions. This faith comes first from ex- 
perience already gained. Outstanding work 
accomplished by both fire control agencies 
and research groups has shown that fire dam- 
age can be reduced through specially de- 
veloped methods for fire prevention and 
control. Smokejumping, air attack with 
chemicals, fire danger rating systems, and 
many other developments have played a 
major role in fire control progress. Were it 
not for these advances, the fires of 1960 and 
other recent years surely would have been 
much worse. 


PROBLEMS ARE COMPLEX 


There is every reason to believe that simi- 
lar progress can be continued in future years. 
However, future progress will not come easily. 
The unsolved problems in forest fire preven- 
tion and control are extremely complex. 
Their solution requires a high order of re- 
search. 

A successful research laboratory requires 
several basic ingredients. These include sci- 
entific equipment for carefully controlled ex- 
periments, a working and living environment 
conducive to productive research, and most 
important, an expertly trained and fully 
motivated staff of scientists. The aim of 
the Northern Forest Fire Laboratory is to 
assemble all of these ingredients into an 
effective force for solution of critical forest 
fire problems. 

Development of the new laboratory pro- 
vides One of the ingredients for successful 
research. A combustion chamber, wind tun- 
nels, physics and chemistry laboratories, 
radar, and other scientific facilities are now 
available for carefully controlled experi- 
ments. 
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LOCATION ADVANTAGES 


The location of the laboratory in Missoula 
aids significantly in providing the proper en- 
vironment for productive fire research. Situ- 
ated in the heart of a great forest region, the 
researchers are close to excellent sites for 
field experiments and the natural environ- 
ment of forest fires. Cooperative research 
programs are fostered by location of the 
laboratory near university facilities, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau Airport Station, and sev- 
eral private, State, and Federal fire control 
agencies. 

TOP INGREDIENTS 


The most important ingredient in this 
program is the research staff. The laboratory 
now has the nucleus for the scientific and 
administrative staff needed to perform the 
difficult research tasks in forest fire science. 
These men and women are trained in many 
disciplines, including physics, engineering, 
meteorolgy, forestry, and business adminis- 
tration. They are motivated by unique op- 
portunities to contribute to a program of 
importance to the entire Nation. This moti- 
vation is expressed in the plaque at the 
entrance to the Northern Forest Fire Labora- 
tory—‘“dedicated to the development of 
knowledge for the protection and wise use 
of America’s forest heritage.” 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
serious consideration must be given by all 
of us to the housing bill, which is pres- 
ently coming before the House. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
very interesting and enlightening edi- 
torial on this pending legislation, which 
appeared in the Morning Call, of Allen- 
town, Pa., on June 15, be placed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp: 

Hovusince Jos For House 


Now that the Senate has yielded to the 
usual pressures and passed the catchall Fed- 
eral housing bill in just about the form the 
President and his advisers wanted, the House 
has the responsibility of taking a realistic 
point-by-point look at its provisions. 

In the first place, all the elements in it 
would cost a lot of money. The figure is 
something above $6 billion. 3 

In the second place, it would cost those 
who at the moment believe it will benefit 
them considerably more than they think. 

Take the case of a family with an income 
of between $4,000 and $6,000 privileged under 
the Senate measure to buy a house costing 
up to $15,000 on a 40-year mortgage with a 
downpayment of as little as 3 percent. Over 
40 years, a $10,000 house would cost it 
$25,000, not including taxes, insurance or 
upkeep. Interest payments in the first 10 
years would be almost $5,000. At the end 
of those years, when costs of repairs and 
maintenance would begin skyrocketing, the 
debt still would be $8,300, and interest and 
amortization payments would go on at the 
same level for another 30 years. The net 
result would be a debt for just about all of 
a normal working lifetime with little to show 
at the end except a house worth only a small 
fraction of its total cost. 

Undoubtedly some of the provisions of the 
bill are sound and essential for solving prob- 
lems this Nation is facing. Housing for the 
elderly, urban renewal and loans for college 
dormitories probably are among’ them. 
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The House now has the task of determin- 
ing which of the proposals are sound and es- 
sential. Unless it does, a good many Ameri- 
cans are likely to find out a few years hence 
that they have more headaches and prob- 
lems than they ever dreamed were possible. 





The Indians Want a New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in an article which 
appeared in the magazine section of the 
New York Times on Sunday, June 11, 
by Oliver LaFarge, which was titled “The 
Indians Want a New Frontier.” I think 
we all recognize the great debt this Na- 
tion owes the original owners of our 
land and that the Indians themselves 
deserve a voice in how the problems 
facing them today are solved. 

To this end my colleague, (Mr. 
McGee) and I have introduced a bill to 
provide a pilot plan for the development 
of the human and natural resources of 
Indian reservations by developing a 
fabulously rich deposit of gypsum on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wy- 
oming. . We feel this is in line with Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s stated goal of develop- 
ing the reservations for the benefit of 
the Indians themselves, and that it is in- 
deed a step toward a “New Frontier” for 
these Americans who had the very first 
claim on this country. 

Mr. LaFarge in his article gives a fine 
picture of the history of the American 
Indian since the arrival of the white 
man on these shores and the need for 
a “New Frontier” for them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe INDIANS WANT A NEW FRONTIER—AFTER 
Years OF BETRAYAL, -THE TEMPER OF THE 
ORIGINAL AMERICANS Is AT BOILING POINT 

(By Oliver La Farge) 

The temper of American Indians has 
reached the boiling point. One symptom 
is the American Indian Chicago Conference 
this Tuesday, where Indians will expound 
their complaints and desires. 

Who are American Indians? Why should 
they boil; and why should the rest of us 
care? 

There are somewhat more than half a 
million people of more or less Indian des- 
cent, plus some Eskimos and Aleuts, who 
are recognized by the Federal Government 
to have the legal status of Indians. Most 
of them live west of the Mississippi, al- 
though they have reservations also in New 
York, North Carolina, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Even so, the differences, from Point Barrow 
to Florida, are very great and status of In- 
dians and the manner in which their affairs 
are administered is so complex that it is im- 
possible to write an overall description in a 
short space. As a sort of sample, I shall set 
up that nonexistent thing, a typical tribe 
and reservation, through whose history and 
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present status can be described the outlines 
of what most Indians confront. 

The Hokan Tribe now lives on the Narrow 
River Reservation, in the northern prairie 
country east of the high plains. The re- 
servation contains some fertile bottom lands, 
some higher prairie, not well suited to farm- 
ing, and some hilly country. It was guaran- 
teed to the tribe by the Treaty of 1870, to 
hold “as long as the grass shall grow and 
the rivers run.” 

Before the arrival of the white man, the 
Hokans numbered about 4,000. They built 
permanent villages of solid earth lodges, sur- 
rounded by palisades, outside of which were 
fields in which the women raised corn, beans, 
squash, and some tobacco. The men hunted 
deer and antelope, and every year the tribe 
made a trip west, living in tepees, for a big 
buffalo hunt. 

From early in the 17th century, when 
they first were found by French traders, 
until after the Civil War, contact with 
white men caused on the whole an en- 
joyable florescence of their culture. Horses, 
metal implements, firearms, woven goods, 
beads, mirrors, pigments, coffee, sugar and 
other goods enriched their traditional life 
without changing it. Alcohol—sometimes 
available, sometimes not—enlivened it. 

On the debit side, they lost a good many 
people from smallpox in the 1820’s. In 1855, 
they made a treaty with the United States in 
which they ceded the easternmost portion of 
their land. In return, the Government prom- 
ised to provide an agent, a blacksmith and a 
farmer, and to arrange for mission schools 
to teach the Hokans the arts of civilization. 

The chiefs who signed the treaty were 
pretty drunk when they did so. The Hokans, 
however, accepted it with equanimity. They 
had plenty of land, and they could not con- 
ceive of having, or giving, title to it in our 
sense. Land was to be used; one agreed to 
let certain newcomers use a portion of it; 
that was all. 

The agents and their staffs were political 
appointees, badly paid. They took the jobs, 
mostly, for what they could get out of them. 
The model farm and the blacksmith’s shop 
were run for profit, and the officials worked 
closely with the traders whom they were sup- 
posed to supervise and control. 

Two missions were established and opened 
schools. They, and some agents, irritated 
the Indians by opposing their religion. They 
also caused confusion, because each denomi- 
nation insisted that its version of Christi- 
anity was the only acceptable one. Nonethe- 
less, a few children stayed in the schools 
long enough to learn basic English and the 
three R’s. 

Occasionally, troops camped near the 
Hoken villages. From them, the Hokans con- 
tracted venereal disease. 

On the whole, the Hokans looked down on 
white men. They preached an only God, but 
could not agree about Him. They preached 
against drunkenness and prostitution, but 
introduced both. They preached honesty, 
but the traders, many agency officials and 
some missionaries were dishonest. 

During the Civil War, regular troops all 
but disappeared and no military were sta- 
tioned near the Hokans. In 1864, the United 
States had a side war with the Cheyennes, 
nomad Plains Indians and old enemies of 
the Hokans, carried on by militia regiments. 
One of these, coming upon a Hokan buffalo- 
hunting camp, attacked it on the general 
principle that any Indian found outside a 
reservation was hostile. The militia killed 
about 200 Indians, mostly women and child- 
ren, and burned the tepees. 

Minor frictions—quarrels, skirmishes, and 
occasional killings—had occurred between 
Indians and whites for more than a century, 
but the chiefs had insisted on a policy of 
peace toward those peculiar people who were 
the source of valuable goods. Now the 
young men erupted. They attacked and 
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burned a number of settlements on the land 
they had ceded, and cleared their territory 
of whites. In the process, they committed 
some first-rate atrocities. 

As soon as the United States could spare 
an adequate force, it marched against the 
Hokans. Driven from their villages, they 
suffered greatly. There were only about 2,- 
500 Indians left in the tribe that signed a 
new treaty in 1866, surrendering more land 
and earnestly promising thereafter to be 
good. It was not necessary to waste liquor 
on the chiefs this time; they had begun 
to have an idea of the power of the white 
men. 

The great postwar westward migration cre- 
ated a strong demand for more of the Ho- 
kans’ good land. In 1870, the definitive 
treaty was made. By then, the tribe had 
ceded about a million acres; it was allowed 
to retain half a million. At that, the Hokans 
were luckier than most tribes in being al- 
lowed to remain on a portion of their home- 
land. 

The Indians’ situation became steadily 
more and more complicated. The reserva- 
tion was held in trust for them by the 
United States; it was tax-exempt and theo- 
retically inalienable. As trustee, the Gov- 
ernment had authority over the uses to 
which the property was put. Indians were 
also considered wards of the Government, 
and this concept led to arbitrary exercises 
of authority over their private lives. 

Yet, within the boundaries of their res- 
ervation, they retained many elements of 
sovereignty, had a theoretical right of self- 
government, and were immune from the laws 
and police power of the territory—later the 
State—in which they resided. They were not 
citizens. 

The buffalo disappeared; so did most of 
the other game. The Sioux and Cheyennes, 
in a last moment of glory, wiped out the 
notorious Colonel Custer, then were broken. 
The land all around the Narrow River Reser- 
vation was settled by whites who, like all 
good frontiersmen, hated Indians with a 
great and deadly hatred. Roving Hokans 
were sometimes shot for sport. The same 
man who shot a Hokan woman one day 
might bootleg liquor to her grieving husband 
the next. 

In the 1890’s, Washington ordered that the 
Allotment Act of 1887—parceling out the 
tribal lands among individuals—be put into 
effect on the Narrow River Reservation. The 
ideas behind the Allotment Act were two. 
First, that communal ownership of land was 
savage, while individual ownership would 
create pride, self-interest and healthy selfish- 
ness, leading to Christianity, civilization and 
other desiderata. This motivated one group 
of the act’s proponents. The second idea, 
which strongly motivated another group, 
was that it would be easier to pry land from 
individual Indians than from a tribe. 

The Hokans did not favor allotment, but 
they were now paritally dependent upon 
Government rations and easily subject to 
coercion. There were then 2,000 of them. 
They received altogether 240,000 acres in 
individual allotments—held “in trust” by 
the Government. Their remaining 260,000 
acres were declared suplus and offered for 
sale at 5 cents an acre, payable to the tribe. 

At the same time, the Hokans were begin- 
ning to split into factions. One, sensing the 
source of power, formed around the agency. 
Others formed around the missions. Mixed- 
bloods were increasing—some of them chil- 
dren of actual marriages—and they tended 
to form another faction. Yet another con- 
sisted of conservatives, mostly fullbloods, 
who wanted to hold on to ancient ways. 

A majority of the tribe became Christians 
of one denomination or another, but the old 
beliefs remained strong and were passed on 
to their children. There were no longer any 
true chiefs. The old ones were dead, and the 
agency fostered as replacements individuals 
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whom it could control. Factionalism, 
cynicism, apathy and wry humor character- 
ized the Hokans as they entered the 20th 
century. 

The peyote cult reached Narrow River. 
With a ritual centering upon the sacra- 
mental consumption of peyote, a plant which 
induces visions but is not habit forming, 
the cult is a variable blend of Indian and 
Christian elements which has since been in- 
corporated as the Native American Church. 

It is a religion which appeals strongly to 
those for whom life has lost its savor. It 
gained many converts among the Hokans, 
some of whom could not, and still cannot, 
see why they cannot follow this ritual and 
that of one of the missions as well, and, 
perhaps, practice elements of their ancient 
religion to boot. The spread of peyote wor- 
ship created yet greater dissension in the 
tribe. 

Federal schools were opened on the reser- 
vation. Also, promising children were taken 
by force and sent to schools a 1,000 miles 
or more away, so as to break their contact 
with their tribe and parents. Life in the 
schools was characterized by drudgery, physi- 
cal labor, harsh treatment, prison discipline 
and insufficient food. They were hotbeds of 
tuberculosis. 

Between 1910 and 1920, Washington per- 
suaded a number of Hokans to sell their 
land allotments. The official reason was that 
the Indians would benefit by having indus- 
trious white ranchers and farmers as their 
neighbors. In practice, the white men 
bought only the choice cuts. 

Where, for instance, the allotment sold 
contained the only spring of water for some 
distance, the surrounding allotments be- 
came unusable and their owners had little 
choice but to lease them cheaply to the white 
intruder. Listlessly, the Hokans went in for 
leasing in a big way, living in deep poverty 
on the income. 

In World War I, a score or more of young 
Hokans volunteered, as did Indians from 


-many tribes. The principal result of mili- 


tary service by Indians was the enactment by 
Congress in 1924 of a law making all In- 
dians citizens of the United States. 

Citizens, wards, beneficiaries of a trust, 
with Federal responsibility for their health 
and education, despised by their white neigh- 
bors, possessed of partial sovereignty within 
the boundaries of their reservation—their 
real status was confusing to them and to all 
who dealt with them. In recent years, a 
series of court decisions has conclusively 
shown that the United States has no right 
of guardianship over the person of an In- 
dian, but old habits in the Indian Service 
of interfering in Indian personal affairs— 
and, among Indians, of submitting to pa- 
ternalism—die hard. 

In the 1920’s, the Hokan population, which 
had dropped to 1,500, began to increase. The 
same thing occurred among tribes in all parts 
of the country. Just why is not clear, but 
today Indians are increasing at a higher rate 
than any other ethnic group. 

Beginning in 1929, the educational system 
was drastically reformed. Normal.contacts 
between children and parents were encour- 
aged; shipping children to remote schools 
was stopped; educational content was in- 
creased. 

This change was followed by a continuing 
process of placing HokKan children in local 
public schools. The results were mixed. In 
one school, teachers encouraged extreme dis- 
crimination against the young Indians; in 
another, the youngsters found tolerable ac- 
ceptance. 

After 1933, reforms in Indian affairs moved 
rapidly. The sale of land was stopped and 
the tribe was enabled to buy back a number 
of tracts that had been lost, thus partially 
undoing the damage caused by checker- 
boarding the reservation with white-owned 
land, Under the Indian Reorganization Act 
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of 1934, the tribe established a government 
with powers specified by law, took over con- 
trol of police on the reservation and set up a 
working tribal court. 

The new Federal policy was to build ad- 
vancement on Indian community strength 
and tribal pride. A cooperative cattle en- 
terprise was set up, the Indians buying cat- 
tle on Government credit, and an arts-and- 
crafts enterprise established. 

Until the thirties, Hokans had been em- 
ployed by the Indian Service only as labor- 
ers. Now they were helped to quality for 
white-collar, civil service positions. The 
Indians’ right to religious freedom was ex- 
plicitly stated by regulation; the result was 
to take pressure off the peyote worshippers 
and bring about some revival of old, tribal 
rituals. 

Being citizens, Hokans were subject to the 
draft in World War II, but many young 
men did not wait for it. For a time, other 
Hokans could find ready employment off 
the reservation, whereas, ordinarily, the-only 
steady work open to them in the nearby 
towns had been for young women as prosti- 
tutes. 

The war ended. Outside employment died 
away. The returned veteran, when he vis- 
ited one of the nearby towns, was again 
just another dirty Indian. The “Indians 
not allowed” signs still showed in restau- 
rants. 

Federal policy changed again. Suddenly, 
the Indian cattlemen were called on to pay 
at 1960 prices for the cattle that had been 
issued to them in the thirties. At the same 
time, the Government stopped making loans 
from the Indian revolving loan fund. The 
arts-and-crafts enterprise was found to be 
“Government in business” and was closed 
down. 

The cure for the Indian problem, Wash- 
ington had decided, was to break up the 
tribes and scatter their members. Seven 
tribes were actually “terminated”—that is, 
legislation was enacted ending their mem- 
bers’ special status as Indians, including 
their rights to tax exemption, self-govern- 
ment and Federal aid—before Congress 
changed its mind ‘and repudiated the policy. 
For several years more, however, the Indian 
Bureau kept pushing for termination. As 
a result, the Hokans, like most other tribes, 
became badly frightened. 

The general feeling among Indians was 
that what was happening was what was al- 
ways bound to happen. The white man 
would never stick with a pro-Indian policy 
or uphold Indian interests against those of 
his own race. Still, briefly, in the thirties, 
Indians had experienced the heady feeling of 
having a voice in their own fate. They might 
fall back into cynicism and apathy, but un- 
derneath was anger and a harsh knowledge 
that, with just a little help and understand- 
ing, they could remake themselves once more 
into a self-reliant, self-supporting, compe- 
tent people. 

Today, there are 2,000 members of the Ho- 
kan Tribe, of whom about half are fullblood, 
the others ranging from almost pure Indian 
to almost pure white. The last have tended 
to move off the reservation, even as far as 
Detroit. They think and live like white men, 
and have no interest in the future of the 
tribe. The desire of the overwhelming ma- 
jority, however, even the mixed-bloods, is to 
continue to be Hokans. 

Two Hokans have graduated from college 
and three more are attending, but most 
young people still drop out of high school 
because they find themselves unwelcome and 
ill at ease, lack proper clothing, need to 
make a little money and feel no great incen- 
tive. 

The agency staff consists of a score of 
people, of whom three are members of the 
tribe. These belong to the “agency faction,” 
and will go along with whatever the superin- 
tendent wants. He is afraid of Washington 
and dares do nothing bold, but he wants to 
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help the Hokans advance themselves. His 
dependence on the “agency faction” and the 
members of one Protestant church, however, 
has cost him the trust of the majority. His 
program for the tribe did not come from the 
People and has aroused no real interest. 

A few Hokans still control sufficient areas 
of land to do pretty well as cattlemen and 
farmers. They live in shabby but decent 
frame houses, usually badly in need of paint. 
The others live mostly in one-room shacks, 
into which, when the wind blows hard in 
winter, the dry snow sifts. Dirt floors are 
the rule. A minority have privies; wells are 
shallow and unsanitary. 

In front of one shack is the sacred buffalo 
bundle, around which the aboriginal re- 
ligion centers. Virtually all Hokans still look 
on the bundle with awe. Many, secretly or 
openly, pray to it. 

Every summer, the tribe puts on a bona 
fide version of the sun dance, in which most 
participate with enthusiasm, regarding it as 
an important assertion of their identity, a 
restatement of their proud past. The affairs 
are attended by many local whites. Hokans 
are also hired to dance at rodeos and other 
functions. But they are still despised, 
abused by the local police off the reservation, 
and segregated. Apathy and frequent 
drunkenness are characteristic of many, 
especially the young men. 

Last year’s presidential campaign, in the 
course of which Mr. Kennedy made the most 
detailed, thoughtful and, from the Indian 
point of view, acceptable statements on In- 
dian affairs that any candidate has made in 
recent times, electrified the Hokans. Now, 
they feel, the time has come for a truly “New 
Frontier” for Indians, a time to make their 
problems and their desires known to all 
America, no matter how explosively. 

Clearly, the betrayals of recent years are 
not going to be repeated: the Secretary of 
the Interior has appointed a special com- 
mittee to recommend a new Indian policy. 
But that is not enough; Hokan leaders have 
a burning desire for a positive program, de- 
signed by them, accepted by their people, 
insured—they know not how—against future 
bureaucratic sabotage. So they are on the 
boil, and when they meet with other Indians 
in Chicago, the steam will blow. 





More Tinkering, Less Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS ~ 


OF MissoURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of June 19, 1961. 

More TINKERING, LESS ENTERPRISE 

Since the great depression there has been 
a steady political tinkering with our free en- 
terprise system. 

This tinkering has given us the worst and 
most persistent ainemployment problem in 
the industrial world, cut the value of the 
dollar to less than half, reduced our rate of 
economic progress, and piled up a moun- 
tainous public debt. 

These ills have been under study the last 
3 years by an independent commission, set 
up by the reputable Committee for Economic 
Development. 

This group now has sent President Ken- 
nedy a 282-page report. The essence of it 
is more tinkering, more “management” of 
the economy by the Federal Government. 
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There are 87 specific proposals. The more 
dramatic of them would— 

Practically destroy the independence of 
the Federal Reserve Board after giving it 
vast new powers over the Nation's banks. 
For instance, the President would select the 
chairman and vice chairman to serve terms 
coinciding with his. Membership would be 
cut from seven to five, and terms reduced 
from 14 years to 10 years. . 

Give the President discretion, when he 
thought economic conditions justified such 
action, to raise or lower income tax rates in 
the first bracket by as much as 5 percent, 
subject to approval by Congress. 

It is proposéd that the Federal Reserve 
Board—contrary to the anti-inflation policy 
pursued since the Truman administration— 
engage in the large-scale purchase and sale 
of Government securities, short and long 
term. The purpose would be not to manage 
the debt but to manage the economy. 

In effect, the Federal Reserve Board would 
buy dear and sell cheap in an effort to in- 
crease credit in depressions and decrease it 
in booms. Obviously, this would greatly in- 
crease the interest on the debt, which was 
too much even for such a liberal economist 
as Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of research 
for the AFL-CIO, who filed the lone dissent. 

The income tax now is 20 percent on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income. Cutting the 
rate 1 percent would give each taxpayer $20 
2 year, or less than 40 cents a week. The 
theory is the taxpayer would spend these 
pennies at once, thus helping business and 
employment: 

Experience contradicts the theory. In last 
year’s recession, personal income was at a 
record high—yet sales were off. But savings 
went up. Either the consumers were on 
strike against inflated prices or they were 
afraid of losing their jobs. Such panicky 
action as a tax cut-heralded to break a de- 
pression would tend to discourage public 
spending—and hence make the slowdown 
worse instead of better. 

Similarly, there is no certainty that a 
great expansion of credit would have any 
prompt. effect on a recession. There was no 
lack of credit, at giveaway interest rates, in 
the great depression of the thirties. What 
was lacking was the opportunity for pro- 
ductive and profitable investment. 

Also suggested in the report are such 
things as “selective” credit controls on con- 
sumer purchases, and even on business in- 
ventories. Merchant Fred Lazarus, Jr., a 
Commission member, dissented from this 
idea with the pertinent remark that: “The 
attempt to control investments in inven- 
tories and plant equipment would lead to a 
Government-controlled economy and the end 
of private enterprise as we know it today.” 

This comment can be applied to much of 
the report. In the net, {t proposes a retreat 
into the maze of bureaucratic control which 
already has had a strangling éffect on the 
economy. This could only imperil our eco- 
nomic stability and lead to less employment. 

And what is especially disturbing about 
this report is that so many prominent free 
enterprises, who ought to know better, lent 
their names to it. 





Lead Factors on North Atlantic Drop 
Sharply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our State Department is being 
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pressured incessantly to grant additional 
air rights to foreign carriers, figures have 
just been released showing an alarming 
drop of air travel to Europe. Over the 
North Atlantic, travel has dropped be- 
low 1960 levels’ by as much as 5 percent 
even though there has been a 45 per- 
eent increase in capacity available by 
the transatlantic carriers. 

Airline’ reservation offices and travel 
bureaus report advanced bookings are 
off considerably and there is great con- 
sternation as to what is becoming of the 
disappearing tourist. In May traffic 
stood still when normally there is an in- 
crease. The situation worsened in June 
although capacity increased. 

Many answers are proposed for the 
sudden and unexpected traffic drop. The 
shutoff is laid to general world: unrest. 
People are afraid to travel in places 
where turmoil is likely to start, so it is 
said. The far-reaching effect of the 
U.S. recession and talk of the dollar gap 
are also cited but, regardless of the 
causes, the fact remains that a severe 
hardship is being imposed on U.S.-flag 
international carriers. 

The Aviation Daily of June 16, 1961, 
carries an enlightening article which il- 
lustrates this problem. Under unani- 
mous consent I include it in the Recorp. 

Loap FACTORS ON NoRTH ATLANTIC Drop 

SHARPLY 

North Atlantic load factors have plunged 
to an alarming degree as travel to Europe 
has fallen below 1960 levels by as much as 
5 percent—in the face of a 45 percent in- 
crease in capacity offered by the transatlantic 
operators. The situation, which may bring 
loads to under 50 percent in June, has de- 
veloped only in the past 30-45 days, the 
spring period in which travel to Europe tra- 
ditionally swings upward to peak about July 
1. So far this year, the pattern is changed. 
The main question buzzing through Euro- 
pean hotels and resorts, airline reservations 
offices and travel bureaus is: Where is the 
American tourist? From all evidence he has 
not yet—and the “yet” is a big considera- 
tion—started for Europe. 

Key indicator of the trends: Advanced 
bookings are off substantially. Another clue: 
US. Passport Office projections of U.S. travel 
to Europe, based on passport application, 
estimated 147,000 U.S. citizens will depart for 
Europe in June and 134,000 in July, a 6 per- 
cent and 5 percent drop from last year’s 
figures. 

Eastbound traffic is mainly affected. West- 
bound loads are doing well for the off-season 
in that direction. In the first quarter of 
1961; 121,793 passengers moved eastward, up 
from 96,216 in the initial period of 1960 while 
westbound moved up to 131,527 passengers 
from 104,909. In April the traffic continued 
to hold fairly well with 128,564 seats of- 
fered and 68,217 passengers moving east- 
bound and 129,638 seats and 56,303 passengers 
westbound. But in May, when there norm- 
ally is an upturn, traffic stood still while ca- 
pacity grew. 

Figures for May, the latest month on which 
there is a tabulation, are: 

















| Eastbound Westbound 

Week | SES 
Seats | Passen-| Load| Seats | Passen-| Load 
gers | factor gers | factor 

Per- Per- 

cent cent 
May 6 | 28,955 | 17,708 | 61.2 | 20,766 | 12,878; 43.3 
13 | 20,199 | 15,938 | 54.6 | 29,381 | 12,155 41.4 
20 | 30,409 | 16,072 | 52.8 | 31,305 | 13, 44.7 
27 | 33,148 | 15,493 | 46.7 670 | 14,116 | 43.2 
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The situation worsened in early June, ac- 
cording to informed sources. A daily pro- 
jection of 40,000 seats each week in June 
(a conservative estimate in the face of pre- 
season carrier reports of 50,000 seats) indi- 
cates capacity for the April, May, June period 
would be 430,000 and load factors would be 
59 percent, a whopping 25 percentage point 
drop from the 84-percent load factor of sec- 
ond period 1960. Available seats would be 
up 45 percent for the 3 months and roughly 
50 percent for June. 

But on top of this is the traffic decrease. 
With the load factor for end-of-May at 
46.7 percent and the accelerating capacity 
increase for the month, it is believed June 
load factors are running below 50 percent so 
far. There are reports of jets leaving New 
York with as few as 13 and 17 passengers 
aboard. There-also are reports of declines 
of 25 percent in group tour bookings and 
cancellations of group tours. 

Big question is the “why” of the traffic 
drop. One reason is general world unrest 
which discourages travel. This was accen- 
tuated.by the French-Algerian crisis which 
came when tourists were planning vacations. 
Another cause is the effect of the U.S. reces- 
sion, underestimated both here and abroad. 
Economic indicators show the recession bot- 
tomed out in late March and early April 
but this was the period in which vacations 
are planned and pleasure travel normally lags 
behind economic recovery. A third reason is 
the success of see-the-United-States-first 
programs encouraging domestic, not foreign 
travel. 

A lesser factor may be the talk of the 
dollar gap which caused Americans to feel 
it was unpatriotic to travel and spend 
abroad. Also the bad winter weather in 
the eastern United States has delayed school 
closing in eastern communities 2 to 3 weeks. 
Government travel also has been curtailed. 

The weather reason is cited by sources who 
feel the U.S. tourist-has not canceled plans 
to visit Europe but has merely postponed 
his trip, making traditional cyclical rises lag 
behind previous years. This feeling—per- 
haps an overly optimistic one—is countered 
by the fact that advance beokings and pass- 
port issuance are lower than 1960. But these 
sources feel that with the advent of jets and 
increase in frequencies, travelers do not book 
as far in advance as they once did. Carrier 
reports indicate this is true in all markets. 

The traffic slump-capacity increase situa- 
tion has caused a number of changes in the 
North Atlantic carriers. Sales staffs are 
working overtime to sell the available space 
but budgets have come under close scrutiny. 
One foreign carrier is reported to have 
trimmed $500,000 from its travel budget. 

Meanwhile travel westbound is doing bet- 
ter than usual and the main hotels and re- 
sorts in Europe are not empty but are 
accommodating Europeans. Travel by Eu- 
ropeans to the United States and within 
Europe is increasing, probably because of the 
resurging European economy. The westward 
travel apparently has been accelerated by 
visit-U.S.A. programs. 





Events Inside Angola as Viewed From 


Outside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from the Portuguese 
Ambassador, His Excellency L. Esteves 


sepapeeenpeeemengealageantttepecnanats 
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Fernandes, appeared in the Washington 
Star of June 19. We should read this 
letter with sorrow and shame. 

Portugal is one of the oldest and truest 
friends. The Portuguese people founded 
the colony of Angola before Christopher 
Columbus discovered this hemisphere. 

We, as usual, are insulting a friend for 
the very doubtful reward of gaining 
friends among some new and unknown 
tribes who have already shown consid- 
erable dislike and distrust of our philos- 
ophy of government. 

The Portuguese Ambassador is retiring 
from the post he has held here, with 
great distinction, for the past 11 years. 
Some of us suspect that the strangely 
unfriendly attitude of the United States 
in his country’s hour of trouble may well 
have prompted this action. It could well 
be a case of “Et tu Brute.” 

The letter follows: 

EveNtTs INSIDE ANGOLA AS VIEWED FROM 

OUTSIDE 


Your contributing writer, William R. 
Frye, who writes from a United Nations, 
N.Y. dateline (“A Report from the U.N.— 
The Living Hell That Is Angola,” the Sunday 
Star, June 11, 1961) has added a new, sad 
dimension to the journalistic coverage of 
the “Angola case’ in the American press. 

From the title, one might expect he was 
writing from Angola itself or from an ob- 
serving spot nearby. He was writing 
“knowingly” from the United Nations, 
which, thanks to the coalition of the ma- 
jority Afro-Asian group and the Commu- 
nist bloc, has been transformed in the last 
few weeks into a gigantic cauldron of anti- 
Portuguese propaganda. 

Mr. Frye echoes as his own the unfounded, 
unproved accusations against Portugal made 
by the delegates of the Soviet Union, 
Guinea, Ghana and Mali, and a few others 
of the same coloring. I have the verbatim 
reports of the Security Council meeting on 
Angola, which show that your correspond- 
ent, in some instances, solicitously repro- 
duced, as his own “findings,” the very 
diatribes of the Soviet delegate who, for 
obvious reasons, is in the forefront of the 
abusive attacks against Portugal in the U.N. 

In his one-sided article, Frye quotes only 
two authorities: The delegate of Liberia 
and the newspaper “The London Observer,” 
both among the most bitter enemies of 
Portugal. The Liberian delegate led the 
attack on Portugal, and the “Observer” has 
consistently fabricated from outside An- 
gola the most hair-raising “inside” stories 
about Angola. 

Your writer did not present the other side 
of the picture. The following facts, at the 
root of the matter, must have appeired un- 
important to him: 

1. The terrorist training camps outside the 
borders of Angola, the location of some of 
them being an open secret (such specific lo- 
cations were given by the Portuguese dele- 
gation to the U.N. Security Council). 

2. The active aid given by some of the 
African States to the terrorists. Some of the 
representatives of such States have even 
threatened an open conflict by such Afri- 
can States against Portugal. (See the ver- 
batim reports of the Security Council meet- 
ing.) 

3. The self-acknowledged leader of the 
terrorist bands is a Communist-led organi- 
zation called U.P.A., with headquarters in 
Leopoldville. The spokesman for that ter- 
rorist organization, Holden Roberto, has 
publicly taken the credit for the terror which 
the U.P.A. bands brought to the peaceful 
population of northern Angola. 

4. When the terror wave started, Holden 
Roberto declared in a press conference at 
Leopoldville, “Nous tuerons leur femmes et 


leur enfants” (We will kill their women and 
children). Similarly, another self-acknowl- 
edged leader of the terrorists is a man named 
Mario de Andrade, who normally operates 
from Conakry, Guinea. Mario de Andrade is 
@ well-known Communist agitator, schooled 
in the Soviet Union, and contributor to the 
columns of Pravda, and whose yoice was fre- 
quently heard over Radio Moscow. 

5. When the terrorist bands launched 
their well-planned wave of murder and ter- 
ror upon the area along the Congo border, 
this area was completely unprotected by any 
security forces. Thus, with a savagery too 
inhuman to be believed, the drug-crazed 
terrorists murdered, mutilated, and raped at 
will, indiscriminately. Nearly 2,000 defense- 
less victims, the majority being women and 
children, were slaughtered. An American 
Negro journalist, George S. Schuyler, writing 
from Angola for the Pittsburgh Courier, in 
describing the atrocities committed by the 
terrorists in northern Angola, said, “Whole 
families have been violated, murdered, and 
dismembered, and the enterprise of a life- 
time destroyed in a trice.” 

Yet, some of the press in this country was 
not particularly moved by these crimes. 
However, when the Portuguese security forces 
finally reached Northern Angola and began 
their defensive operations against the ter- 
rorists, a great outcry of indignation was 
heard from the Soviet delegate at the United 
Nations as well as from your contributor, 
William Frye. 

The Portuguese delegation to the United 
Nations put at the disposal of the Security 
Council, many photographs, films and docu- 
ments proving the facts outlined here, as 
against the tirades of propaganda of our 
enemies. 

Surprisingly, your correspondent preferred 
to believe the latter, regardless of the source. 
Mr. Frye states flatly, “An estimated 30,000 
Angolan natives have been killed in the last 
few months.” Curiously, that figure coin- 
cides exactly with the figure given by Mr. 
Zorin, the Soviet delegate, who also operates 
from the propaganda platform of the U.N. 
Even Time magazine, which has been con- 
sistently a bitter critic of anything pertain- 
ing to Portugal, admits that the number of 
killed, presumably as the result of the anti- 
terrorist operations of the Portuguese se- 
curity forces, does not exceed 4,000. 

This ruthless campaign by the interna- 
tional forces of subversion to destroy both 
Angola and Portugal itself is part of the 
general plan to weaken the Western world, 
@ necessary premise for the domination of 
the world by Communist imperialism, an 
issue which is also of the greatest concern 
to the United States, as the leading nation 
of the West. Manifestly, the worst crime of 
Portugal in the eyes of our enemies is the 
fact that it has steadily maintained a firm 
front against communism and subversion. 
But, unfortunately, some journalists, such as 
Frye, prefer to ignore this, for the same rea- 
son perhaps that they prefer to ignore the 
true facts concerning the events in Angola 
proper. - 

L. ESTEVES FERNANDES, 
Ambassador of Portugal. 





Commerce Secretary Hodges Boosts 
Courteous Salesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges has 
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written a striking article on the fading 
art of salesmanship in the United States. 
The piece appears in the June 18 issue 
of This Week magazine, ‘and is entitled, 
“How To Start Things Booming Again.” 

In this article Secretary Hodges pro- 
poses a three-point code for salesmen, 
which might be summarized by the one 
word: “courtesy.” 

The Secretary points out that if we 
did a better selling job at home it could 
bring about an important shift in how 
the consumers divide their income be- 
tween spending and saving. A 1-percent 
shift in favor of spending would mean 
sales of about $3.5 billion worth of goods. 
Once consumer goods sell better, busi- 
nessmen will be more inclined to invest 
in modern machinery, which is a key 
to prosperity at home, and to success in 
competing for the export market, This 
is but one of many challenging points in 
the Secretary’s essay. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

How To Start THINGS BOOMING AGAIN 


(By Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges) 


WASHINGTON, D.C—It appears that I 
touched a sensitive spot when I said to a 
press conference recently: 

“If you really want to find what’s wrong 
with this country, then you ought to see 
how little we are trying to sell. Try to go 
to a hotel and see how you are handled by 
the clerk or try a railroad for courtesy and 
you'll see we are not doing a half-job of 
selling in this country.” 

Aggrieved cries came from representatives 
of industries I had cited as showing dis- 
courtesy and lack of attention to customers. 
Spokesmen for hotels, airlines, railroads, all 
pointed out, and quite correctly, that for 
some years they have conducted training 
programs in customer service. 

Yet all of us—housewives as well as busi- 
nessmen—have had experiences of the kind 
I complained about. Your letters made 
plain to me that we need to put a lot more 
courtesy and enterprise into our selling. 
They’d be wonderful qualities in our daily 
lives, whatever our occupation, and applied 
to selling, would do much to get our econ- 
omy moving to higher ground. 

Listen to what a Tennessee man wrote 
me: 

“What an understatement you made. I 
have visited six auto dealers to try to trade 
for a-new car. Only one dealer really tried 
to trade with me and I purchased his car, 
and honestly, I least preferred his make. 
One tried a little to sell me and the other 
four left the impression they would rather 
keep their cars.” 

Or a man from Lancaster, Pa.: 

“TI am a small businessman and I know 
how rough it is to try and get someone to 
sell something.” 

A Norfolk, Va., man who has been in sales 
work 53 years says: 

“Customers should be treated right and 
not given any fancy upstaging. I could 
recite instances again and again of my own 
experiences, when I’ve wanted to buy some- 
thing, some item I really needed, and had 
the cash right in my hands—and I just 
didn’t get the service.” 

HOTELS AND AIRLINES, HEAR THIS 


From Winston-Salem, N.C., comes a com- 
plaint that an airline “has thrown me off 
more flights because they have been over- 
sold and haven't been the least bit courteous 
about it.” After noting also that “in hotels 
with national reputations” he has been put 
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“in rooms not reconditioned for occupancy,” 
this citizen declares: 

“If they would do a good job of selling 
their product, the public would bend over 
backward to support them.” 

The same anemic attitude toward sales- 
manship that is draining vitality from our 
domestic economy also drags our export level 
below what it can and should be. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce sent 
export survey teams to key areas of the world 
last year. Our experts who went to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand came back and told 
us of a startling number of cases in which 
potential new customers had been almost 
literally turned away. They heard com- 
plaints from executives of more than 100 
firms “down under.” Though growing in 
the special soil of the export situation, most 
of them originate in the same root as our 
selling troubles at home—we're just not 
being courteous to the customer. 

I was shocked and ashamed to hear that 
Australian businessmen, and many of their 
colleagues in other lands, said that a num- 
ber of U.S. firms failed to answer their mail, 
acknowledge orders, or supply needed tech- 
nical information. 

The situation is similar in our own back- 
yard—Mexico and Central America. Though 
we are still the leading supplier there, our 
share of the market has been declining, 
while West Germany, Japan, and others are 
improving their positions. Why? Not just 
lower prices. The 150 local businessmen 
interviewed in this area said we could over- 
come a price disadvan of as much as 
15 percent—if we gave thoughtful considera- 
tion to the needs of the local distibutors on 
such matters as credit, delivery, service, 
parts, and packaging. 

Thoughtful consideration to the needs of 
the customer—that’s our problem every- 
where. But so pitifully little is being done 
about. it in relation to the need. Only about 
1 percent of the people engaged in sales and 
service are taking extension courses in dis- 
tribution. And less than 10 percent of in- 
dustry’s research dollar goes to improve the 
efficiency of marketing the products that are 
improved with the other 90 percent. 


NEEDED: 6 MILLION EXPERTS ON SELLING 


Without more training, where will we get 
the 6 million additional people who will be 
needed during the next decade in sales, 
clerical, and service occupations? How will 
they learn to sell and service the deluge of 
new products that’s on the way—even today, 
about one-third of all sales revenue is from 
products that did not exist 10 years ago. 

Salesmanship alone, of course, will not 
provide a magic solution to our complex eco- 
nomic problems. The President has sent to 
Congress a whole package of constructive 
proposals to help us grow. But I believe 
salesmanship can give just that extra push 
we need to get moving toward the new 
heights of which our economy is capable. 

If we did a better selling job at. home, it 
could bring about a slight but important 
shift in how we consumers divide our in- 
come between spending and saving. During 
the prosperous year 1955 we spent 93.7 per- 
cent of our personal income after taxes; in 
the last quarter of 1960, only 92.4. Ail per- 
cent shift in favor of spending would mean 
sales of about $3,500 million more goods. 
Once consumer goods start moving faster, 
businessmen will be more inclined to invest 
in modern machinery, which is a key to 
prosperity at home to success in competing 
for the export market. 

If we project a vigorous desire to serve 
we should also be able to do a much better 
job of selling abroad. Today we send only 
4 percent of our gross national product into 
the channels of world trade, a far smaller 
percentage than other nations. We—busi- 
ness, labor, and Government together—have 
a heavy stake in increasing exports. For 
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business it means greater profits. For labor, 
every $6,000 of export sales provides one job. 
For the Government, and that means. for 
all of us, it helps keep the dollar sound, as 
the President has pledged to do. 

Any businessman who really wants to sell 
his products or services at home or abroad 
can get help.from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Suppose he wants to know where the best 
domestic sales opportunities are. He can 
draw on $135 million worth of our census 
statistics, some of them broken down as 
fine as a city block. 


HELP IN SELLING OVERSEAS 


If he wants to sell overseas (and I hope 
more manufacturers will—today less than 5 
percent do) we can help him with informa- 
tion we and the State Department collect 
from 260 oversea points. (Much of this ma- 
terial is published in our Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, available for $6 a year from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. A bit of 
selling by Luther Hodges, with no apologies 
made.) 

Businessmen and women who have tapped 
the resources of our Washington or field 
offices often tell us that this act.was the 
starting point of their selling-success stories. 
Mrs. Helen Sullivan, export manager of Mix- 
ermobile Manufacturers, Portland, Oreg., 
offers this colorful example: , 

“The first step we took was to analyze the 
foreign market with the help of the local 
department of commerce, 

“It was up to us to make each one’of our 
prospective dealers feel that he was the only 
one who could sell Scoopmobiles for us and 
that his success was the most important job 
that we had. 

“We followed with the very best possible 
service we could render. To illustrate: A 
cable from Stockholm advised us they had a 
machine down at Kiruna, at the Arctic Circle, 
and could we air freight the repair part. 
Well; I dashed downstairs to make sure we 
had the part, tagged it for export, sent out 
an SOS for the boxer-carpenter, and dashed 
back upstairs to make up the shipping pa- 
pers. Within 40 minutes that part was on 
its way to the airport. The Swedes now 


think that Scoopmobiles are the next best — 


thing to nude bathing.” 

We may never face the same problem as 
Mrs. Sullivan, but whether we’re doing busi- 
ness across the Atlantic or on Broadway or 
Broad Street, let’s take the “How can I help 
you?” approach. 

Businessmen must study intensively the 
customer’s needs and wants, using both 
Government data and personal investigation. 
Then they should do some critical self-ques- 
tioning: “Is our product, in the form we now 
make and package it, just what the customer 
can best use? Could we perhaps adapt it 
just a little better to his requirements?” 

Having made sure what the customer 
wants, they face the all-important step of 
presenting the product to him. That boils 
down finally to an effective person-to-person 
contact. The best advertising in the world 
would be useless if a rude or uninterested 
salesperson handles the job. 

We must face up to our growing need for 
salespeople who radiate courtesy and an at- 
titude of service to the customer, and have 
the knowledge about the product to be really 
helpful. Anyone who wants to make a career 
in selling must recognize that it takes train- 
ing, and from time to time retraining, to 
keep up with change. 

THE ONE-WORD SECRET OF SELLING 


Some may ask, “Is a career in sales worth 
that much effort?” I can testify that it is, 
both in financial reward and the satisfaction 
that comes from being of service. 

The problem of salesmanship is not a prob- 
lem for businessmen alone. What I am 
talking about is an attitude toward people, 
which concerns every one of us. It could be 
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boiled down to the one word “courtesy,” 
defined as a regard for the other fellow. 

If we breathe this spirit into our transac- 
tions we'll get results. I know I have always 
found this so. During my first campaign 
for public Office, I introduced myself to a 
stranger and told him I’d like him to vote 
for me as Lieutenant Governor of North 
Carolina. “I will,” he said. 

I was so taken aback by his prompt 
response that I asked, “Why?” 

He said, “Because you're the first person 
who’s ever been interested enough to ask 
me.” 





Wanted: A Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I would like to include an 
outstanding editorial by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the June 19, 1961, is- 
sue of the U.S. News & World Report. 

This editorial expresses in no uncer- 
tain terms the desperate need for a 
strong and solid foreign policy if this 
Republic is to survive. 

WANTED: A FOREIGN PoLicy 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States seems to be drifting 
from one stalematé to another. 

The Communists are playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker. 

A President of the United States goes all 
the way to Vienna and elicits a promise for 
an “effective ceasefire in Laos,” and then we 
read a few days later that the Communist- 
aided troops of the rebel forces are contin- 
uing their attacks. 

Certainly there will be an “effective cease 

fire” in Laos some day—when the major part 
of that country is occupied by the Com- 
munists and when “neutrality” means ab- 
solute control of Laos by Moscow. 
* How long must the American people wait 
for their new President to be “educated” in 
foreign affairs? How long must the world 
wait for Mr. Kennedy to become informed 
about things he could easily have learned 
by reading the record—the dispatches from 
our ambassadors to the Department of State 
for the last 10 years? 

Mr. Kennedy said in his television speech 
on his return that “no major decision was 
either planned or taken.” Why, then, was 
it necessary for Mr. Kennedy to go to Vi- 
enna—just to look at and converse with Ni- 
kita Khrushchev? What could the Presi- 
dent possibly learn from a faithless and 
godless man that couldn’t have been learned 
from a study of the acts of that same dic- 
tator in the past? The voice of the Soviet 
trickster is less important than the decep- 
tion he practices with his sleight of hand. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the American people a 
half-hour speech filled with generalities. He 
spoke in glowing terms of his visits to Messrs. 
de Gaulle and Macmillan. But of what prac- 
tical value is all this? 

We know that to stand up against the 
Russians requires not just high-sounding 
words or implicit threats, but action based 
on a consistent and clear-cut foreign policy. 

The lessons of strategy in war teach us that 
it is never wise to let the enemy pick his own 
battlefield. 

We must sooner or later in the cold war 
face up to the Communist threat and take 
action. 
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What battlefield is open to us? 

First there is Latin America. Either we 
defend this hemisphere from invasion by the 
Communists, or we allow them to take over 
country after country. 

The time has come to halt the Commumist 
invasion of Latin America. 

Promises of money to the “underprivi- 
leged” will not do it. This form of aid is a 
long-range affair. It may take years. It 
doesn’t meet the exigencies of the moment. 

The first objective should be to get the 
Communists out of this hemisphere. 

This means we should also get rid of them 
in the United States. More laws are needed. 
More vigilance is needed. More exposure by 
congressional committees is needed. We 
must disregard the cries of the pacifists, and 
the misguided “intellectuals” who want to 
stifle the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. America must be alerted 
to the dangers from within. 

The Communists have been spending 
huge sums in this hemisphere. They have 
stooges not only in some of our universities 
and colleges but in educational institutions 
throughout Latin America. They rely on 
stooges who are native citizens and who 
infiltrate the press, the churches, and the 
governments themselves. In Western Europe 
there isn’t a government which doesn’t have 
an internal Communist problem. 

When are the free nations going to wake 
up to the Communist strategy in the cold 
war? . When will we abandon our indif- 
ference and begin offering resistance to the 
Communist menace at home as well as 
abroad? 

The absence of a consistent and balanced 
policy by the United States in international 
affairs is the biggest single weakness of the 
West today. 

The first move that ought to be made, 
therefore, is to ask the Organization of 
American States to take action to drive the 
Communist apparatus out of each country 
in this Hemisphere. 

Unless this is done, the United States 
should withhold any form of aid to the coun- 
tries that do not cooperate. 

Cuba, specifically, should be told that un- 
less American properties, recently seized, are 
paid for promptly, they will be taken over 
by military force. 

Russia should be told publicly and un- 
equivocally that access to Berlin is a right 
the Allies obtained during the last war, and 
any interference now means military force to 
safeguard those rights. The pronounce- 
ment should be signed by the United States, 
France and Britain. If our Allies pussyfoot, 
or decline to go along, America should make 
clear to them that we cannot thereafter be 
responsible for the defense of Europe. It 
is a time for plain speaking. 

It’s time for action by the United States 
in the cold war, or the whole Western alli- 
ance will crumble, and Khrushchev will have 
his way without firing a shot. 

If America is in truth the leader of the 
free world, the time has come to lead with a 
foreign policy whose meaning Moscow will 
respect. 

RN 


Free Enterprise Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Free Enterprise Threatened,” 
published in Missilani of June 16, 1961. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
FREE ENTERPRISE THREATENED 


Congress will soon have the opportunity 
of taking a stand for private enterprise or 
for more Government in business. 

The particular issue—one among many in- 
volving Government in business—is the 
transmission of power from hydroelectric 
plants in the billion-dollar Colorado River 
storage project. 

Investor-owned utilities have offered to 
transmit power generated at the dams in 
cooperation with others. Huge sums would 
be saved to the Government and utility con- 
sumers by such a plan. 


SPENDERS ADAMANT 


But advocates of Government subsidized 
power insist that the Federal Government 
construct transmission lines—even when it 
means duplication—to preference customers. 

When Congress in 1956 authorized the 
huge project, which_ affects Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico, it directed the 
Bureau of Reclamation to confer with inves- 
tor-owned utilities in planning a transmis- 
sion system for the project. 

The investor-owned utilities made engi- 
neering studies. They offered to cooperate. 
They showed they could save the Govern- 
ment money and promote private initiative. 


PROPOSAL REJECTED 


But on January 17, 1961, the Secretary of 
the Interior rejected the utilities’ cooperative 
proposal for transporting project power. 
This rejection was based on a comparison 
of the affect of the all-Federal “yardstick” 
transmission system, and the effect of a 
combination utility and Federal system. 

Investor-owned utilities have taken ex- 
ception to the methods used by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in making the comparison. 
They insisted after a study of the bureau 
proposal that a cooperative system is far 
superior. 

Congress must decided whether to provide 
money for the project. Through its appro- 
priation power, Congress can order accept- 
ance of the cooperative proposal of the inves- 
tor-owned utilities. 

Or it can add another measure of “creep- 
ing socialism” in industry. 

The first major test probably will come 
this month during consideration of the Pub- 
lic Works appropriation bill in the House. 





Events of “Hope’s” Voyage Told by 
Stamford Captain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20,°1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, SS Hope, 
the American hospital ship, is bringing 
practical and inspiring assistance to 
underdeveloped countries of the Far 
East. Privately financed by the People- 
to-People Health Foundation, organized 
under the sponsorship of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, this ship is indeed 
bringing hope and assistance to the 
countries it visits. 

The Hope is commanded by Capt. Aime 
Gerber of Stamford, Conn. An article 
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on his experiences during the Hope’s 
first trip to Indonesia recently appeared 
in the Stamford Advocate and I found 
it so interesting that I want to bring it 
to the attention of all the Members by 
insertion into the Recorp: 

EVENTS OF “Hope’s” VoYAGE TOLD By STAMFORD 

CaPTaINn 


Taking a patient to a hospital may some- 
times be difficult. Bringing the hospital to 
@ patient obviously involves additional prob- 
lems. 

Capt. Aime Gerber, of Stamford, master 
of the American hospital ship SS Hope, has 
announced that 50,000 patients and visitors 
have been transported between shore and the 
ship since the Hope sailed on her maiden 
voyage to Indonesia in September. 

The lone accident in the transfer opera- 
tions occurred when an American nurse 
slipped on a launch and broke an ankle. 
Captain Gerber, whose wife and two daugh- 
ters reside at 217 West Broad Street is frankly 
relieved at the record. 


PRIMITIVE FACILITIES 


“The shoreside facilities have been very 
primitive,” he said in Djakarta, Indonesia, 
where the American teaching ship is winding 
up an 8-month tour before going on to 
Saigon. “We have been to islands where no 
ship this large has ever anchored before.” 

The captain had 314 years’ experience with 
small boat operations in World War II and 
the Korean war. He commands the SS Hope 
for its operators, the American President 
Lines. 

The voyage is being sponsored by the Peo- 
ple-to-People Health Foundation organized 
at the suggestion of former President Eisen- 
hower. 

The most hazardous docking facilities 
were at Kupang, on the island of Timor, 
Captain Gerber said. There, a trip from 
ship to shore involved descending the gang- 
way to the Hope launch, getting from the 
launch to a half sunken float, connected to 
the dock by a crazily tilting and tide-loose 
ramp, whose other end was strung to a pier 
of carefree boarding resting on twisted 
understructure. 

Besides actual patients, who are taken 
abroad the ship to serve as subjects for the 
Hope’s teaching program, hundreds of peo- 
ple were taken abroad at each port for mass 
chest X-rays. 

Thousands of visitors came just to tour 
the American ship at each stop. 


. EMERGENCY STOP 


One of the trickiest ports was Ende, 
Flores, where the ship made an emergency 
stop to give aid to victims of an earthquake. 
“We had to go close in to shore and then 
worry about the possibility of the stern hit~ 
ting the beach,”*Captain Gerber said. 

The captain commented that this is the 
first time in the history of the merchant 
marine of any country that a group uncon- 
nected with the military has attempted to 
run a hospital ship. 

“It is so tremendous in scope that no_pri- 
vate enterprise could ever afford it before,” 
he said. 

The Hope is financed by public contribu- 
tions in the United States and is run by 
American President Lines at cost. It has re- 
ceived thousands of dollars worth of ma- 
terials and goods from American producers. 


DIFFERENCE NOTED 


Captain Gerber said the difference between 
Hope and other merchant ships is, “A pas- 
senger ship depends on passengers for its 
revenue, so all of its departments are fun- 
neled toward the comfort of the passengers. 
On a cargo ship, all efforts go toward the 
safe and efficient handling of cargo. Here, 
the deck, engine, and stewards de ents 
concentrate on the smooth operation of the 
hospital.” 
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There are unique problems aboard a hos- 
pital ship. “A ship operates on a watch 
system and we have to work things out with 
doctors who are used to operating in hos- 
pitals ashore. We had a big water problem 
at one point because the hospital uses so 
much. 

“We were consuming as much as 160 tons 
a day and we had a crisis. An education 
program—plus a little forceful education 
such as turning the showers off—worked 
wonders.” 

“We have 70 Indonesian crew members 
aboard, working in the hospital. They have 
their own mess, though some of our crew 
eats in the Indonesian mess because they 
like the food. We have some Hindus and 
many Moslems.” 


CEREMONIAL DUTY 


As Hope captain, Gerber has a ceremo- 
nial function to perform which he did not 
have as captain of a passenger vessel. “The 
formalities go on at every port. My speeches 
are always at the end of the stay. In an- 
swering the thanks of the Indonesian peo- 
ple, I always try to tell them that the Hope 
is a gift from the American people. 

I show them some of the letters with con- 
tributions I have received from all over the 
world addressed to the ‘Captain of the 
Hope ship.’” ; 

Captain Gerber is as enthusiastic as any 
of the Hope medical people about the ef- 
fect of Hope’s visit to Southeast Asia. “For 
the first time, people here are discovering 
what American people are really like. My 
carpenter may work all afternoon making 
airplanes for the kids. 

“My bos’un was spending $10 or $15 a day 
on candy to give to the children. The car- 
penter bought a betjak (a bicycle rickshaw) 
for a fellow who had to rent one to earn 
his living. 

“The impact of Hope on the people here 
from the human side is one of the greatest 
assets America could have.” 





We Should Say Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 ; 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial recently had 
an excellent editorial which was ad- 
dressed in part to Congress. My col- 
leagues are aware of the great damage 
which has been inflicted on Indiana in 
recent years from floods. I have spoken 
about this on numerous occasions both 
in the Senate and before the Appropria- 
tions Committees when I have appealed 
for help to expedite the projects which 
will protect Indiana property and lives 
from floodwaters. As the _ editorial 
points out the job is not completed. I 
will continue to work together with my 
Indiana colleagues in an effort to provide 
full-time and adequate protection for 
Indiana. The editorial does indicate 
that the damages might have been worse 
recently if we had not already provided 
some protection. I ask unanimious con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the Sun-Commercial edi- 
torial ““We Should Say Thanks.”’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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We SHOULD Say THANKS 


Ol’ Man River finally came to a: stand in 
Vincennes Friday morning. 

The weatherman at Indianapolis can pre- 
dict and predict, but Ol’ Man River keeps 
rolling on until he has the mind of easing 
up. He has fooled weathermen time and 
time again. ‘ 

A 24.11-foot stage is a big river. 

You don’t have to be very old to remember 
that a river that big not long ago would have 
had most of us filling sandbags at Kimmell 
Park and Portland Avenue, battling the old 
river at Ebners and other weak spots. And 
all over town there would have been water 
deep enough for boats. 

But thanks to a generous Federal Govern- 
ment and the Army Engineers, our city is 
safe and dry. Our only concern is for the 
farmers whose lands were flooded, the IIli- 
nois County, Lawrenceville, and Hazleton. 

Vincennes is thankful not only for the 
stalwart levees and river wall which the Fed- 
eral Government financed, but for the great 
pumps which pump from within the city. 
For we could be surrounded with levees and 
still drown if there were no way to get rid 
of the water within our gates. 

Of course Vincennes and this whole area 
deserve the protection which has been given 
us. For the waters that descend upon us 
are not ours alone, but that of the whole 
State of Indiana and much of Illinois which 
drains into the Wabash and White Rivers. 
Much attention has been paid to the Wabash, 
now more protection is needed from White 
River. 

We should also be thankful that the tor- 
rential rains which caused the present flood 
fell in the lower reaches. If they had been 
general, we could have had a flood of the 
1913 proportions. 





Health Care for the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the open- 
ing of the 14th annual conference on 
aging, which is taking place today in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., highlights once again the 
fact that the increase in longevity is pre- 
senting the Nation with a problem of 
mounting gravity. 

The problem is especially urgent in the 
field of health care for the aging, where 
costs for doctors, drugs, and hospitaliza- 
tion have outstripped the ability to pay 
of a majority of our senior citizens.. The 
staff report to the Special Committee on 
Aging, which has just been released, sur- 
veys the degree of progress made by the 
States in putting the Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion for those on old-age assistance the 
medically indigent into effect. While it 
shows that some progress has been made 
in half of the States, it also indicates 
that there is a vast area of need still un- 
touched by Federal aid. 

Some of the experience with this pro- 
gram gained in New York State is re- 
ported by the New York Academy of 
Medicine. This report, issued a few 
weeks ago, places its emphasis on the 
quality and quantity of medical care. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp the “Report on Medical As- 
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sistance for the Aged,” by the Commit- 
tee on Public Health of the New York 
—o of Medicine, approved May 10, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 
BY THE NEw YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC HEALTH 


While a medical program for the needy 
aged of New York State was in the discus- 
sional stage in the State legislature, the New 
York Academy of Medicine was concerned 
about the practicalities of its effectuation. 
Now that the program is law, it is more 
urgently concerned. 

The academy’s interest, it should be said 
at once, is actuated solely by its desire that 
the program succeed. Its views are in- 
tended to be constructive, not obstructive. 
Specifically, its interest centers upon the 
quality and quantity of medical care that 
will be provided to the beneficiaries. Both 
the criterion and the goal should be, the 
academy believes, medical care that is satis- 
factory in quality and sufficient in quantity, 
but without excess. 

This program has the potentiality of be- 
coming ultimately, if not immediately, a 
large-scale operation. For, the elderly not 
only constitute an increasing proportion of 
the population, but also require more medi- 
cal care and hospitalization than any other 
age group. To add difficulty to the need, 
there is discrimination against the elderly 
in prepayment insurance plans. It is fair 
to assume that the needy aged reflect these 
characteristics of the whole group, perhaps 
even to a somewhat greater extent. 

In carrying out the program there are 
administrative duties such as determining 
eligibility, accounting, and disbursing. But 
these should be incidental to the real pur- 
pose of the law, to provide medical care for 
the needy aged. For that purpose physi- 
cians are the key personnel. Under the law 
the program operates at two levels, State 
and local. The department in which author- 
ity and responsibility are vested at the State 
level determines the department controlling 
the program at the local level. In New York 
State this is the department of social welfare. 
But in the final analysis it is the private 
practitioner at the local level who actually 
renders the service. 

Several potential difficulties may be fore- 
seen in effectuating a program of medical 
care for the needy aged with an eligibility 
clause. These difficulties are not fancies 
or speculations about highly improbable 
eventualities. They are realities that have 
already occurred, some with considerable 
frequency. » One is the cost of determining 
eligibility. Ordinarily the academy does not 
issue opinions on apparently nonmedical 
matters, but eligibility for medical care and 
its determination can exert a profound effect 
on the amount and quality of medical service 
that is actually provided. When the cost for 
determination of eligibility runs so high that 
it consumes a disproportionate amount of 
funds appropriated for medical care, it be- 
comes a grave matter. Determination of 
eligibility then defeats not only its purpose 
but also the major objective of the program, 
medical care of the needy aged. It raises 
the question of administrative efficiency in 
determining eligibility, or even of the wisdom 
of an eligibility provision. 


The second dfficulty is the overuse of medi- 
cal service and hospitalization. When bene- 
fits are available on a mass scale, they are 
usually abused to a varying degree. Under 
all the circumstances of modern culture it is 
easy to rationalize a decision for admission 
to or prolonged stay in a hospital or nursing 
home. Tremendous pressure toward that end 
is a powerfully conducing influence. But 





overuse of benefits may reach the point of 
producing a deficit, which can be of a magni- 
tude that in effect means a financial crisis. 
Overuse of hospitalization is probably the 
most troublesome problem in a medical bene- 
fit plan and it is difficult to control. 

Equally disturbing but entirely different 
is the third problem arising in a medical 
care plan. It is the difficulty of a defect: 
inferior quality of medical care. The im- 
pression prevails that something may happen 
to the quality of medical service in the proc- 
ess of providing it on a mass scale. When the 
ingredients of indigency and governmental 
bounty are added, the result is not improved. 
Undoubtedly in some sections of the State 
the medical care of welfare recipients is sat- 
isfactory. But in the opinion of some ex- 
perts, welfare recipients on the whole receive 
the poorest quality of medical care of any 
group. Yet it is not their indigency per se 
that is primarily responsible for their re- 
ceiving medical care of lower quality. In 
the days when almost all the sick poor re- 
ceived their medical services free in the out- 
patient departments, they had care of the 
highest quality. 

After searching for the reasons for abuse 
of medical care plans and the questionable 
quality of their service, the academy has 
reached the conclusion that the answer is 
sweeping and complex, not small and simple. 
Essentially it lies in the modus operandi. If 
@ mass medical care program is to succeed 
it must have these provisions: (1) a unit 
controlled, directed, and operated by pro- 
fessionals trained in medicine; (2) authority 
commensurate with responsibility; (3) or- 
ganization and system; (4) standards and 
regulations governing the quantity and 
quality of medical care; (5) supervision to 
insure adherence to standards and regula- 
tions. Too frequently in governmental pro- 
grams these specifications are not met. 

When a medical care program is entrusted 
to a governmental nonmedical department, 
it is apt to become a subordinate or side op- 
eration. Furthermore, such a department 
is not equipped by training to manage and 
direct it. It is not enough that the parent 
body place one or two physicians on its 
board, or appoint a medical advisory or con- 
sultative board, or hire a medical director 
alone, or engage private practitioners by con- 
tract, or even turn over the actual rendering 
of services to a health-insurance group. All 
this is a skeletal arrangement giving the 
semblance of substance. Actually the par- 
ent department retains the ‘authority and 
funds; it buys and delegates performance of 
service. The physicians who in reality ren- 
der the service have the ultimate responsi- 
bility without real authority. For the hand 
that controls the funds holds the power and 
authority. If such a program fails, all par- 
ties share in the blame, especially the phy- 
sicians, not just the participating physi- 
cians but the entire profession. 

What department administers the pro- 
gram in New York State may well determine 
whether the goal of satisfactory medical 
care without abuses is achieved. Neither by 
logic nor by the record is the department of 
social welfare the most appropriate unit to 
entrust with a program of medical care for 
the needy elderly. 

The academy is familiar with the argu- 


“ment that mainly the program presents an 


administrative task, so far as government is 
concerned, and that it is natural to have a 
welfare unit, that is already attending to the 
other needs of the indigent and marginal, 
take on the additional responsibility of pro- 
viding medical care. By this line of reason- 
ing it is evident that determining eligibility, 
accounting, and distursing are conceived to 
be the major and important part of the 
program, while provision of medical care is 
regarded as secondary. Such thinking 
surely contributes to the less than spectacu- 
lar record of medical programs managed by 
welfare units. For, a medical need on a 
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mass scale is a specialized need requiring 
specialized administration with autonomy, 
organization and professional knowledge. 
Neither at the State nor at the local level 
does the department of social welfare meet 
‘these requirements. 

In fact, the record does not inspire con- 
fidence or give promise that the funds will 
achieve their purpose of providing medical 
care of high quality with prevention of 
overuse. A recent survey of the department 
of social welfare of New York State revealed 
that the cost of administering public wel- 
fare in the State is the highest on a case- 
month basis in the United States. This 
high cost does not arise from the State level 
but from local departmental administration. 
Most of it is the result of determining eligi- 
bility; relatively little is spent for social or 
rehabilitative services. Indeed, the basic 
orientation of the department was found to 
be toward determining eligibility and mak- 
ing prompt payments. 

Furthermore, among’ the organizational 
weaknesses noted in the survey, two affect 
the administration of medical care: (1) A 
division of authority, responsibilities, and 
duties between the State and local gov- 
ernments prevents either level from making 
changes for improvement. This division is 
said to result in high-cost and ineffective 
administration. (2) In medical affairs, the 
organizational pattern is further compli- 
cated in that the responsibility for medical 
care policy and program development and 
administration at the State level is shared 
by two units. 

The deputy commissioner for medical 
affairs is a physician. In a staff capacity, 
his responsibilities are to advise the board 
Of social welfare and the administrative 
staff within the department on policies and 
programs for medical care and health mat- 
ters; and to evaluate and initiate changes in 
such policies and programs. In addition, he 
represents the department as liaison officer 
in dealings with professional and related 
groups. 

The deputy commissioner for welfare and 
medical care, on the other hand, has no 
medical training. In a line capacity through 
the bureau and sections on medical care, 
his duties are: to develop policies, standards 
and procedures for the administration of 
medical care programs; to supervise and eval- 
uate these programs as carried out by local 
welfare departments, and to determine the 
eligibility of persons to receive medical as- 
sistance for disability from the State. 

The failure to place all these responsibil- 
ities under one person reduces effective plan- 
ning and requires the Commissioner without 
medical training to carry out any necessary 
coordination. 

This is the department that will be given 
an estimated $90 to $100 million annually to 
disburse for a program of medical care for 
the needy elderly with an eligibility require- 
ment. 

As yet only 14 States have enacted legis- 
lation for medical care of the needy aged 
to qualify for funds under title VI; hence 
data on the operation of a program of medi- 
cal care for the needy aged exclusively are 
not extensive. One State with a unique pro- 
gram has already provided an experience in 


furnishing medical care to the aged. Col-_ 


orado has an old age pension medical plan 
for which the State department of public 
welfare is responsible. According to the 
press, it is currently piling up a deficit of 
$1.5 million annually. For the third time 
there has been an attempt to curb the cost 
of the plan and relieve the financial crisis. 
Apparently overuse of hospitalization with 
unwarranted admissions and prolonged stays 
are responsible for the plight. Since Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross administer the plan 
for the State, this record bears out the weak- 
ness of that type of organization in admin- 
istration of the plan. 

Furthermore, the academy knows of few 
instances where a department of welfare 
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can validly point with pride to the quality 
of a program of medical care under its aegis. 

Apparently the sole reason for assigning 
the medical program for the needy elderiy 
in New York State to the department of social 
welfare was the requirement of eligibility. 
Since experience has indicated that deter- 
mination of eligibility is likely to prove so 
costly that it will use up an excessive portion 
of available funds for medical care, the Acad- 
emy believes that it becomes a self-defeating 
and unwarranted expenditure that threatens 
the medical care program. For this reason 
it favors elimination of the present type of 
determination of eligibility. It suggests 
that a new and much simpler method of 
determination of eligibility be devised that 
will be less costly to administer. This func- 
tion could remain under the policy control 
of the social welfare department, which dd- 
ministers determination of eligibility for a 
number of programs. But at that point the 
Academy believes that the department of 
social welfare’s authority over the program 
of medical care for the needy aged should 
end. 

To go one step further, the Academy is of 
the opinion that all programs providing di- 
rect medical service or hospitalization— 
except those for psychiatric disorders—and 
granting approval of hospitals should be 
incorporated into an independent unit. In 
1959 New York State spent about $64 million 
for medical care for welfare recipients. This 
amount was more than that spent by any 
other State for medical care; it was about 
14 percent of the total spent in the United 
States. When expenditures for the medi- 
cally indigent are included, the State spent 
more than $91 million for medical care in 
all public assistance programs during that 
year. This was a 326 percent increase over 
1951. The new program of medical care 
for the needy aged will add an estimated 
$40 million to the expenditures. In the 
aggregate these programs for medical care 
present such a specialized responsibility and 
have become of such magnitude that they 
constitute a primary enterprise requiring 
operation as a regular but separate unit of 
the State government under the authority 
and direction of qualified physicians. 

The academy would emphasize that, in 
the administration of a program of medical 
care for the needy aged, authority and re- 
sponsibility should not be separated. It 
should be organized as an internally auton- 
omous unit completely directed and con- 
trolled by physicians; it is most important 
that it have standards and regulations; and 
it is equally essential that its operations be 
supervised. The academy is of the opinion 
that the department of social welfare is not 
qualified to administer a program of medical 
care for the needy elderly in accord with 
these specifications. 

Rather than defer comment until the pro- 
posed program has been in operation long 
enough to yield results, the New York Aca@- 
emy of Medicine believes that its misgivings 
are sufficiently well founded that it should 
present them at this time. Above all, it is 
desirous that the new law should succeed. 
In this spirit it holds that increasing the 
chances of success by constructive action at 
an early stage is better than correction of 
failure. 





Other Than Honorable Discharges 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 1935 introduced by 
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Congressman CLYDE DoyvLe, I want to ex- 
tend my congratulations to the conscien- 
tious gentleman from California for the 
hard work and the effective work he has 
put into the task of achieving House 
consideration of this measure. As we 
all know, he sponsored a similar bill in 
the previous Congress, H.R. 88, which 
unanimously passed the House but not 
in time to be considered in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee prior to final 
adjournment of the 86th Congress. 

I trust that in acting on H.R. 1935 at 
this comparatively early stage of the 
87th Congress, the House will be assur- 
ing full opportunity for the bill also to 
be considered and acted on by the Sen- 
ate. I hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know of cases in 
our congressional districts of men who 
were separated from the armed services 
under a cloud and who have been pay- 
ing for that fact throughout their lives. 
The same thing is true, of course, of 
any citizen who is convicted of a serious 
crime. Sometimes it occurs in the case 
of an upstanding citizen accused even of 
some minor offense. The Senate, as we 
know, recently had a long-drawn-out 
confirmation battle over the nomination 
of a high government official who, as a 
youth on a college vacation logging jeb, 
was arrested for being involved in a fist 
fight. His arrest record had been 
brought up frequently in his political 
service career. Apparently, he neglected 
to mention it on the formal Government 
employment form, and as a result his 
confirmation was bitterly fought. 

I do not propose that we wipe off a 
man’s record all of the background 
facts, but I do think that some means 
should be available to enable a veteran 
who has gotten in trouble while in the 
service to have his record later put in 
some perspective. Sometimes service- 
men who committed very minor infrac- 
tions, later found it almost impossible 
to. get employment because their dis- 
charge certificates were other than 
honorable. 

The bill before us would enable a de- 
serving veteran to achieve a review of 
his service record under very definite 
standards which would be uniform for 
all of the services. Right now, the 
standards vary as between the services: 
Also, this bill would give to a man who 
has later proved in civilian life that he 
has rehabilitated himself an opportun- 
ity to obtain a review of his record so 
that he can obtain a certificate of re- 
habilitation to accompany his discharge 
form. Of course, this would not entitle 
the veteran to any Federal benefits— 
it would just attest to his character and 
reputation. 

Of great importance, is the provision 
of the bill which would require Boards 
of Review, Discharges and Dismissals 
to take into consideration, when asked 
to change a discharge, the following 
facts in reviewing an undesirable dis- 
charge: the conditions. which prevailed 
at the time of the incident; the age of 
the individual; the normal punishment 
which might have been adjudged had 
the act or incident occurred in civilian 
life; and the moral turpitude, if any, in- 
volved in the incident. 

If such standards are in effect, I 
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think we can look for greater fairness 
to men who had at sometime or other 
committed offenses in the service which 
have led to lifetime punishments which 
far surpass the crime, including the 
punishment of lifetime employment 
hardship because of possibly a minor in- 
cident of misconduct as a youngster in 
his first few months away from home. 

Again I want to thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Doyte] for the 
long and unselfish hard work he has put 
into this legislation. My husband, 
while in Congress, was interested in this 
same problem as a result of cases called 
to his attention, and I am grateful that 
Mr. DoyLe, in tribute to Bill’s interest 
and activity in this area, asked me to 
cosponsor H.R. 1935, which I have done 
by introducing H.R. 2706, a companion 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 1935. 





America’s Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a 
week ago, I had a visit from Mr. Earl 
Butters, of Morgan, Utah. Mr. Butters 
is a small businessman who also operates 
afarm. He brought to my office a state- 
ment of his concern about the problems 
we face in America. 

As a spontaneous expression of a hum- 
ble American, it is worth sharing with 
my colleagues and the readers of the 
RecorpD, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp together with 
an introductory statement by Mr. 
Butters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EARL BUTTERS 


I am Earl Butters, resident of Morgan, 
Utah, 45 years of age, engaged in grocery 
retail and general insurance agency, and 
have farm property at Morgan. 

I am a Republican; have served two terms 
in the State legislature; have a wife, Fer- 
rell, and a son, Paul, 8 years of age. 

I am motivated to write this article and 
distribute it because of my concern for 
good government with particular emphasis 
on the dignity and rights and privileges and 
opportunities of the individual; and it is my 
feeling that these have been and are being 
jeopardized seriously by events, laws, rules, 
and so forth, which are taking place in gov- 
ernment, and that there is a great need for 
moral and spiritual rehabilitation by all of 
us, including those serving in government 
and in business. 


AMERICA’S CHALLENGE TO You 


The American people have received more 
blessings in every way than any nation that 
has ever existed. We are better fed, better 
housed, better educated and have a greater 
opportunity to accomplish the highest goals 
than any other people. Yet, we are becom- 
ing the victim of the deadliest disease that 
can befall any people. A disease that has 
destroyed more nations and more people 
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than does war or all other diseases combined. 
What is this great killer? Moral and 
spiritual decay of the people. 

‘ There have been warnings and appeals to 
us for many years as to the disaster that 
lies at the end of the road we have been 
traveling, but rather than listen and heed 
these warnings, too many have looked the 
other way and have covered their eyes and 
ears so that they could not hear or see and 
in that manner try to convince themselves 
that all is well, They try to convince them- 
selves that the Ten Commandments are out- 
moded, that the end justifies the means and 
that they can receive something for nothing. 
The final result is the loss of our free agency, 
our most precious possession. 

As @ Nation, we should fall upon our 
knees and thank our Creator that events 
have happened to us recently which have 
and should shake our foundations and which 
can awaken the American people in time to 
avoid destruction from within. Yes, there 
is time to correct this deadly evil and the 
time to start is now. The people to accom- 
plish this correction are you and I. The 
Place to start is with ourselves and in our 
homes. There are no short cuts or easy 
ways. It will take sacrifice, hard work and 
time, but it can be accomplished. Let us 
have the courage and integrity to refrain 
from dissipating the heritage, the future 
earnings and opportunities of our children. 

The next place for effort is in our schools 
and churches. The teacher has a tremendous 
responsibility and a high calling. Only those 
who exemplify honesty, integrity, morality 
and patriotism should be permitted to train 
the minds of our people. There should be 
not place for cheating in any field of en- 
deavor and the student should be taught 
that it is not important who wins the game, 
but rather how the game is played. Those 
who do not believe in the basic fundamentals 
of democracy should not be permitted to sow 
false economic doctrines and moral and 
spiritual untruths into the minds of the 
students. 

It is a privilege and a sacred trust to be 
chosen to serve one’s fellowmen in the field 
of government. He who is motivated by self 
gain in desiring to serve in government is 
unworthy to be called. He who promises 
something for nothing tells a lie. Those who 
tell us we need not be concerned about huge 
debt and spending by government do not 
speak the truth. Those who desire the Gov- 
ernment to extend “cradle to the grave eco- 
nomic security” are destroying the very 
people they propose to assist. We can make 
America strong only by giving our integrity, 
strength and support to her, not by bleeding 
her economic veins and taking from her. 

Corruption in persona] life, in education, in 
business and in government, can be cor- 
rected by following one simple and powerful 
rule, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Now is the time for you 
and me to apply these truths in our own 
lives and restore this great country to the 
high position it merits, and bring real hap- 
piness, growth, development, opportunity 
and freedoms to us and future generations. 
Will you accept the challenge? 

EarRL BUTTERS. 


Morcan, UTAH. 





Realism in Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid there is still too much wishful 
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thinking in determining foreign policy. 
We seem to be taking action in light of 
what we hope the Communists may do 
instead of being realistic and acting 
upon what we know they have done. 
Is it not time we face the fact that we 
are at war with the Communists? Cold 
or hot it makes no difference if, in the 
end, we lose it and with it our freedom. 
In my opinion the time has come for us 
to strengthen our defenses, ally ourselves 
with those who are on our side, and stop 
wasting our resources and our energies 
on indefensible areas or in trying to win 
over those who have long ago shown 
their sympathy lies with the Commu- 
nists. Some good commonsense on a 
proper course is contained in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: 
THE THREAT OF DIRECT AGGRESSION 

Out of President Kennedy’s grim report on 
present United States-Soviet relations 
emerges an even more somber preview of the 
possible future. 

It’s not just that there is practically no 
hope of reaching safe agreements with the 
Soviets in disarmament or the other big 
issues; Mr. Kennedy, in meeting Khrush- 
chev, was merely reaffirming for himself 
what most of us have long known. It is 
also that large areas of the backward world 
may be increasingly vulnerable to,Commu- 
nist peneration and, though Mr. Kennedy 
did not admit it, there may not be a great 
deal the United States can do about it. 

Mr. Kennedy described the Communist 
technique of what the late Secretary Dulles 
used to call “indirect aggression.” In the 
forties and early fifties, the President said, 
the great danger was of Communist armies 
marching across borders, as in Korea. Now 
the Reds figure that any “local conflict they 
support can turn-in their favor through 
guerrillas or insurgents or subversion. A 
small group of disciplined Communists could 
exploit discontent and misery in a country 
where the average income may be $60 or 
$70 a year and seize control, therefore, of an 
entire country without Communist troops 
ever crossing any international frontier.” 

No one has to be an alarmist to imagine 
this sort of thing happening more and more; 
something very like it has already happened 
in Laos and Cuba. The United States can, 
if it chooses, meet a direct military aggres- 
sion; how can it meet this technique of in- 
direct conquest in, say, India or Brazil? 

One approach Mr. Kennedy has previously 
indicated is to put new emphasis on Amer- 
ica’s own capacities for guerrilla and under- 
cover activities. That could be useful in 
some cases, but we think the general proposi- 
tion that this country can hope to defeat 
Communist subversion with U.S. counter- 
subversion is doomed to disappointment. 

Perhaps the basic reason is that our so- 
ciety is not geared at all to,this clandestine, 
conspiratorial kind of operation, whereas 
Soviet society wholly is. We might entice 
this or that leader of a backward nation to 
our side for a time, but we cannot, as the 
Soviets do, go around the world promising 
paradise; we cannot, as they do, run our 
entire domestic and foreign policy on the 
basis of the big lie. 

And a good thing it is too. It would be 
infinitely preferable to lose the whole back- 
ward world—which incidentally we never 
had—than to reconstruct our society on the 
Soviet model. 

Another approach to the threat of indirect 
aggression is foreign aid. As Mr. Kennedy 
put the theory in his speech Tuesday night, 
“we have a historic opportunity to help 
these (backward) countries build their so- 
cieties until they are so strong and broadly 
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based that only an outside invasion could 
topple them. And that (invasion) threat, we 
know, can be stopped.” 

The theory, we fear, breaks down at the 
start. No one who has taken a close look at 
countries like India and the new nations of 
Africa can seriously believe they can be built 
up to such strength in any foreseeable fu- 
ture. There is not enough money in the 
whole world to do it, and anyway it is far 
more than a matter of money. 

Among many other things, it is a matter 
of understanding the free society and will- 
ingness to resist communism, qualities con- 
spicuously absent in much of the underde- 
veloped areas. Certainly if we think we are 
defeating communism by building up retro- 
gressive socialist regimes in these places, we 
are living under a sad illusion. 

These remarks are not intended to be 
despairing but merely realistic. There is no 
occasion for despair; the future is not fore- 
ordained and the Communists have no guar- 
antee they will be able to turn all their 
seeming opportunities to advantage. The 
closer the Communists encroach, the more 
will to resist may be engendered in some 
backward lands. 

But even if a good deal more of that area 
should fall to Communist subversion, we 
doubt that this is the decisive part of the 
struggle or worth all the worry it is being 
given. Morally, materially, and militarily 
the United States and its natural allies are 
far stronger than the Communist bloc and 
can remain so even if more of the backward 
world goes under; such places could be heavy 
new liabilities for the Communists. 

The United States and its real allies may 
be stronger by concentrating on that which 
is in every sense defensible and which must 
be defended in their interests. Surely the 
opposite—throwing away our resources on 
the dream of defending the whole non-Com- 


-munist world—must lead to weakness. 





Berwick 175 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, June 24, will mark the begin- 
ning of a celebration of the 175th anni- 
versary of the founding of the borough 
of Berwick, Pa. The pageantry honoring 
the historic event will extend over a full 
week and will feature such things as 
parades, a queen’s coronation ball, a 
giant carnival, 
shows, and a series of fireworks displays. 

Berwick was settled by Evan Owen in 
1786 and named for Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Scotland, former home of its early set- 
tlers. Since those early post Revolution- 
ary times, the history of Berwick has 
paralleled the history and development 
of the United States. 

Berwick has grown into an industrial 
community of renowned vigor, ambition, 
and progress—a community whose citi- 
zens are representative of many nation- 
ality groups which have stood united 
through peace and through wars to pro- 
vide each successive generation with a 
history that is typically American. 

It is to mark these achievements that 
Berwick is celebrating its 175th anni- 


fashion and antique’ 
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versary with this special observance. In 
the tradition of true neighborliness, the 
people of Berwick have issued an open 
invitation to join them in the celebration. 





Soybeans and Hungry World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor on June 7, 
1961, had an excellent special report on 
the advances which the Central Soya 
Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne has made in 
helping to meet the nutritional needs of 
millions of underfed people throughout 
the world. ; 

The report describes a new substance 
developed by Central Soya called Pro- 
mine. It is pure protein component re- 
fined from soybeans. 

Central Soya spends millions each 
years in its chemurgy division which 
produces numerous edible and industrial 
products from soybeans. The use of 
soybeans as a highly concentrated pro- 
tein is relatively new and has been de- 
veloped in large part through initiative 
of private industry. It is for this reason 
that I have been particularly interested 
in developing uses for this product with- 
out unfair competition from similar for- 
eign products. 

The Christian Science Monitor article 
is a tribute to the work of the McMillen 
family, founders of Central Soya, and 
Bill Huge, its vice president in charge of 
chemurgy, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SOYBEANS AND HUNGRY WORLD 
(By Robert Colby Nelson) 

Fort WAYNE, Inp.—“Unless we are vic- 
tims of a lot of misplaced enthusiasm,” says 
cordial Bill Huge in his executive office at 
Central Soya Co., in midtown Fort Wayne, 
“we have hit upon a way to help nourish the 
world’s underfed millions.” 

Before him on a piece of scratchpad paper 
is a moupd of a pale-yellow, powdery sub- 
stance. It is the object of Central Soya’s 
enthusiasm presently—the way, it believes, 
that much of the hunger of our times might 
be battled. 

The substance is called Promine, the trade 
name Central Soya researchers have given 
to the almost pure protein component they 
have refined from soybeans. 

Central Soya is the largest soybean proces- 
sor in the world. 


VARIOUS END PRODUCTS 


Wilbert E. (Bill) Huge (pronounced 
Hewghee) is vice president in charge of the 
Chemurgy division which, through mechani- 
cal and chemical processing of soybean 
flakes and oil, produces edible and indus- 
trial soya flours, isolated soya proteins, pro- 
tein fortifiers, and an oil derivative cdiled 
Lecithin which has many uses in numerous 
industries. 

These products are turned out principally 
by the company’s Chicago plant, and their 
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use is primarily in the food industry, the 
paper and petroleum industry, and in the 
field of adhesive coatings. Development and 
production of Promine, however, constitute 
probably the division’s most exciting cur- 
rent project. The product has come on the 
scene only in the past 18 months. 

Bing such a concentration of protein, 
which scientists believe to be essential to 
balanced nutrition, Promine offers hope of 
fortifying those diets which in many lands 
today are seriously substandard. 


EASY TO HANDLE 


Promine might simply be introduced into 
bread or cereals or a variety of other foods. 
It is tasteless. It can be stored and handled 
without refrigeration. 

Central Soya specialists are working with 
Italian scientists who are experimenting 
with Promine in pasta products such as 
spaghetti and macaroni. 

Since it is still very much in the pilot 
production stage, Promine is a relatively 
costly component, considering relative costs 
of current ingredients in bread, for example. 
Yet, Mr. Huge contends, use of Promine to 
increase the protein content in bread ac- 
tually would increase the cost of a loaf no 
more than a few cents. 

Central Soya’s investment in the Promine 
project is a particularly clear and dramatic 
refiection of the company’s dedication to de- 
veloping the_Nation’s food capacities. 

In this connection, Mr. Huge has praised 
the Nation’s Food for Peace Act as “tangible 
evidence that we are beginning to outgrow 
our awkward stage in the administration of 
our food abundance.” Such a program, he 
believes, can rehabilitate presently underfed 
people and convert “today’s want into to- 
morrow’s commercial demand.” 


U.S. RESPONSIBILITY NOTED 


“This Nation has the privilege of enjoying 
the most abundant food supply in world 
history,” he reminded the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1959. “Is it not, 
therefore, our responsibility to find distri- 
bution methods whereby this abundance 
might be used in the world constructively?” 

Soybean products, the company feels, “may 
become the Keystone in human nutrition.” 

In the US. agricultural economy, the soy- 
bean is a more than $1 biliion cash crop 
for farmers. Ninety-five percent of the pro- 
duction is processed and returned to farms 
as soybean meal or as the protein base in a 
nutritionally balanced animal feed. 

A spirited optimism permeates the activi- 
ties of Central Soya. It was present even 
27 years ago in depression-bound 1934 when 
soybeans were nowcomers and farmers were 
not anxious to risk scarce dollars speculating 
on soya products. 


MODEST START 


Today the Nation has nearly 24 million 
harvested acres of soybeans producing more 
than 500 million bushels, of whith 392 mil- 
lion bushels are processed. Soybeans are the 
fourth largest cash crop in the country. 

Dale W. McMillen, father of the men who 
are now chairman and president of the com- 
pany, founded Central Soya on capitaliza- 
tion plus equipment valued at $125,000. For 
a portion of the funds he went door to door 
in Decatur, Ind:, seeking investors. 


At first the operation was limited to proc- 
essing the soybeans for meal and oil. Sales 
that first year were nearly $1,250,000 and al- 
ready 67 people were on the payroll. Those 
who had hooted at Mr. McMilien’s venture 
began to hold their fire. 

Shortly after the meager beginning a feed 
manufacturing operation also was begun. 
Manufacturing and merchandising were 
based*on “concentrate” feeds sold for use 
in mixing with locally grown grains, rather 
than the then popular “complete” feed for 


use as it comes from the bag. This emphasis . 


on concentrates is one of three basic pre- 
cepts to which Central Soya’s growth and 
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solvency have been keyed throughout its 
history. 

The other two: selection of highly com- 
petent personnel and constant research to 
develop the full potential of the soybean 
for industrial and edible uses. 

By 1945, annual sales had grown to nearly 
$55 million, processing capacity reached 14 
million bushels a year, and feed manufac- 
turing approached 500,000 tons a year. The 
first of many U.S. patents had been received 
for soybean processing techniques, and the 


company was a substantial factor in the feed 


industry east of the Mississippi. 

During Central Soya’s second decade, new 
plants were opened, new processing methods 
were introduced, and a vast grain merchan- 
dising operation was launched in order to 
capitalize on the company’s year-round stor- 
age facilities. 

In 1955, sales neared $155 million; more 
than 33 million bushels of soybeans were 
processed and 850,000 tons of formula feeds 
were manufactured. 

Marine transportation along the inland 
waterways was expanded. Storage and pro- 
duction capacity was expanded until], in 
1960, Central Soya sold more than $275 mil- 


~lion worth of products and services, proc- 


essed more than 60 million bushels of soy- 
beans, manufactured more than 1 million 
tons of feed, and offered storage facilities 
for more than 45 million bushels of grain. 

As of the end of fiscal 1960, as Chairman 
Harold W. McMillen recently reported to the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, the 
company had earned $141 million during 26 
years of operation, paid nearly $69 million 
in Federal taxes, almost $26 million to share- 
holders in the form of cash dividends, and 
plowed back into the company more than 
$46 million. 

On February 15, 1960, Central Soya stock 
was listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


ACTIVE PHILANTHROPIST 


With pride and appreciation “Mr. Mac,” 
the senior Mr. McMillen, who retains a di- 
rectorship of the company and informal ad- 
visory responsibilities while concentrating 
mostly on private philanthropies in what 
amounts to the mock retirement of his 81st 
year, compares that initial $125,000 invest- 
ment with the present $60 million worth of 
Central Soya. 

Dale W. McMillen is Central Soya’s presi- 
dent. Asked about the three basic precepts 
instilled into company affairs by his father, 
the president says it is the company’s inten- 
tion “to practice these concepts while we 
keep alert to changing conditions.” 


VITAL POULTRY BOOSTER 


Feed content, for example, has been a 
constantly shifting area of research and pro- 
duction. The company’s McMillen Feed Di- 
vision (chemurgy, processing, and grain are 
its other branches) now manufactures and 
distributes more than 65 basic feed formulas 
through approximately 2,000 dealers in more 
than 30 States. Special laboratories and an 
experimental farm have helped Central Soya 
to keep pace with the feed industry’s needs 
and opportunities. 

In 1930 a good broiler chicken feed, con- 
taining about a dozen ingredients, would 
produce a 3-pound bird in 15 weeks. It took 
6 pounds of feed to produce a pound of 
chicken meat. 

Today, Central Soya reports, a good broiler 
feed, containing about two dozen ingre- 
dients, produces a 3-pound bird in 8 weeks. 
Two and a half pounds of feed are fed to 
produce a pound of meat. 

Many such developments through Central 
Soya’s history underscore what in recent 
years has become its single-word purpose: 
Foodpower. In films, brochures, speeches, 
reports, and action, the company has in- 
creasingly stressed the Nation’s responsibil- 
ities and opportunities to utilize its food 
abundance. 


June 20 


Adhering closely to a maxim of the senior 
Mr. McMillen: “This day I will beat my own 
record,” Central Soya’s staff and employees 
have carried forth impressively the organ- 
ization and purposes nourished so long and 
carefully by “Mr. Mac.” 





Why Refuse To Reaffirm Loyalty to 
Our American Political and Economic 
System? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
claimer affidavit presently required of 
those taking advantage of the National 
Defense Education Act is under fire by 
many. To me, it does not make any 
practical sense that an individual whose 
education would be financed by the Fed- 
eral Government should refuse to take a 
loyalty oath to our country. 

I, for one, and I am sure many of my 
congressional colleagues feel the same 
way, would not be adverse to publicly 
proclaim our loyalty and belief in the 
fundamental theories and basic princi- 
ples of our American constitutional, so- 
cial, and economic system every day, if 
that were necessary. If one is not af- 
filiated with the Communist Party in 
any way, or does not believe in it, or in- 
tend to support it, what on earth could 
be conceivably wrong with saying so; 
with swearing that one is not a member, 
or does not believe in or support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government 
by force or violence, or any illegal or un- 
constitutional means? There does not 
seem to be a middle road in this instance, 
it is either left or right; one is a Com- 
munist member or sympathizer or one is 


‘not. I do not question that some indi- 


viduals may sincerely believe there is 
a violation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in forcing him to answer this 
question, but there is no compelling 
force involved in requiring individuals 
to take advantage of the Government’s 
assistance to obtain a college education. 

A Memorial.Day address given by F. 
Leslie Forsgren, an attorney at law, of 
Crosby, N. Dak., brings this home much 
more vividly and realistically than any 
other address or speech on this same 
subject. I would like to urge my col- 
leagues and others to read this address 
over and weigh the very potent points 
he brings out. I am truly grateful for 
my friend Larry Rutherford’s thought- 
fulness in forwarding a copy of this ad- 
dress to me, for I would like to call this 
to the attention of all the Members of 
Congress who will have to vote on the 
National Defense Education Act amend- 
ments (S. 1726; H.R. 6774), which in its 
present form calls for the repeal of this 
disclaimer affidavit requirement. 

A case in point is a fellowship award 
by the National Science Foundation re- 
cently to a student in Illinois—Edward 
Yellin—who was identified under oath 
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by two witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities that 
he was a member of the Communist 
Party; a man who refused to tell the 
committee whether or not he belonged 
to the Communist Party, and was con- 
victed in Federal court for contempt of 
the Congress. Because of aroused pub- 
lic sentiment, his grant is now under re- 
view. It forcibly brings home to us that 
the National Science Foundation Act 
should include some proviso prohibiting 
grants to any known subversives. The 
totalitarianism of aggressive world com- 
munism constantly threatens the peace 
of the world and the continued existence 
of the United States ef America. Should 
we sponsor and assist in the education 
of young people who believe in and will 
promote the Communist ideology? 

The Memorial Day address follows: 
MemoriaL Day ApprEssS BY F. LESLIE Fors- 

GREN, ATTORNEY AT LAw, CrosBy, N. Dak., 

May 30, 1961 

One item stands out to me as the greatest 
single threat to the fulfillment of our obli- 
gation to those whom we honor today; to me 
the reluctance, for whatever real purpose it 
might have, to express a loyalty to our coun- 
try, either under oath or out of statement, 
is a blot on the Nation’s integrity. Some- 
where along the line some of us have for- 
gotten, or perhaps were never taught the 
terrible cost of our freedom. Some of us 
seem to have lost sight of the dire neces- 
sity of never taking loyalty to our country 
for granted. This is the day Gold Star 
mothers rekindle the fading moments of 
agony. No other American has the right to 
forget its significance, either. 

There are, scattered around the world in 
American military cemeteries, graves enclos- 
ing the mortal remains, or markers record- 
ing their missing remains of something over 
a million Americans who died in defense of 
their Nation’s ideals. Every one of those 
million-and-some Americans took an oath 
before their death which followed somewhat 
along this line: 

“I, Joe American, do solemnly swear and 
affirm, that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica against all enemies,\foreign and domes- 
tic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
on which I am about to enter; so help me 
God.” 

I, along with you, my fellow members of 
the American Legion, took that oath too. 
This morning however, you and I have the 
privilege, the God-given right and a blood- 
soaked obligation to give another oath, which 
those other million Americans cannot give 
but for the simple reason they are dead. 

I shall exercise that privilege now, and 
give that other oath: 

“I, FP. Leslie Forsgren, being first duly 
sworn on my oath, despose, state, and swear 
as follows: That I am not a member of, or 
do not believe in or support, any organization 
that believes in or teaches the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by force or violence or 
any illegal or unconstitutional means. So 
help me God.” 

During the last 4 years, more than two 
dozen of our leading and major liberal arts 
colleges, including Amherst, Bennington, 
Princeton, and Swarthmore have refused to 
participate in funds available through the 
National Defense Education Act. In October 
of 1959, Harvard decided to forgo some 
$385,000 in student loans allocated to that 
school from Federal funds, such refusal being 
based on the objection to the loyalty oath 
required of their students accepting such 


loans. Under the date line of Saturday, May 
20, 1961, this news release prepared in the 
Minot Daily News: 

“The top policymaking body of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota has gone on record 
urging repeal of the disclaimer affidavit re- 
quirements of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

“The university council voted unanimously 
Thursday to urge North Dakota Congressmen 
to seek repeal of the affidavit portion of the 
act. The council is made up of key admin- 
istrative personnel and faculty members of 
the university. 

“The disclaimer affidavit requires students 
seeking loans for study under the National 
Defense Education Act to swear they are not 
members and do not believe in or support , 
‘any organization that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or violence, or any illegal or unconsti- 
tutional means.’ 

“A spokesman for the National Association 
of University Professors said the opposition 
stems from the fact it is aimed at students, 
when others getting Federal funds are not 
required to swear to anything.” 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the memory 
of our Nation’s dead heros. The name itself, 
serves to remind us of those dead. Today, 
millions of the living Americans, and peoples 
of the world over in the 25 American military 
cemeteries beyond our shores, will visit the 
graves of these dead, strew flowers on them, 
and contemplate the tiny flag waving over 
the mounds. Each year those mounds be- 
come less of a mound and sink back further 
to the original flatness that once opened up 
to receive some American mother’s son. 

A week ago last’ night, NBC television 
earried a program depictingsthe close as- 
sociation of President Wilson and the un- 
known soldier of World War I. Many of you 
no doubt watched that program with a catch 
in your throat, and gratitude that the living 
room was dark and your family could not 
see the tears welling in your eyes and burn- 
ing down your cheeks. You will remember 
the choice left up to the sergeant selected 
by the War Department, to enter the silent 
room containing 14 identical caskets, there 
to choose the one man to be honored by a 
grateful Nation, and to remain forever un- 
known but to God. We all have no doubt 
at one time or another, told our children not 
to be afraid of plays and play acting they 
see on television, and have assured them that 
the things they see are only scientific and 
electronic pictures. In spite of those reas- 
surances, I wonder if you, too, felt that eerie, 
awesome weight of responsibility placed 
upon that sergeant as he slowly paced by 
each of those 14 mute coffins, and finally, 
in his solitude and with revent gentleness, 
made his choice by leaving the bouquet of 
flowers on one of the steel boxes enclosing 
the remains of what might well have been 
his friend. That body, along with a com- 
panion also unknown but to God and se- 
lected from those who died in World War II, 
now lies entombed at Arlington Cemetery. 
If our merciful God would permit those two 
to communicate with us, I wonder what 
their answer would be to a request to take 
a loyalty oath in order to receive a loan to 
attend college. 

We have with us still today, something 
over a quarter million American residing 
permanently in our veteran’s hospitals. 
Would you take a verbal visit with me to 
some of those hospitals. Will you walk 
down the corridors of a fewsof those mental 
hospitals and stare into the unseeing eyes 
of the vacuous, insensible clods of human 
protoplasm that were once young, vigorous 
alert Americans? Will you come with me 
into other hospitals where the other 
maimed, beaten, broken, pain-ridden racks 
of human flesh endure the passing of each 
agonizing moment and impatiently await 
the blessed relief of death. Will you pause 
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with me beside the bed of the so-called 
basket case, the American who lost both 
arms and both legs. There aren’t many of 
those, only 178, since 3 died since last 
Memorial Day. We won’t pause at the bed of 
some of them, because in addition to losing 
their arms and legs, they also lost their 
sight or hearing. We'll talk to one of those 
men who can hear and see us. Shall we ask 
him if one of the hospital attendants or a 
nurse had read to him the editorial in the 
Boston Herald on October 5, 1960, on the sub- 
ject of loyalty oaths for students receiving 
Government funds? Chances are pretty good 
if we did, the answer would be no, so why 
don’t we read him an extract of that 
editorial. 


“If we invited into our home a person 
whom we had no reason to suspect of de- 
structive tendencies, we certainly would not 
insult him by asking him to swear not to 
blow us up. Nor would we expect such an 
oath, if it were taken, to add to our security. 
To establish students as a special category 
by requiring them to swear to an allegiance 
that others take for granted is an indignity 
that smacks altogether too much of the sort 
of anti-intellectualism ef the police state.” 

After we have read that editorial to that 
living-dead American, shall we ask him 
whether or not he would be willing to take 
@n oath of loyalty to the United States in 
order to receive funds to attend college? 
Shall we ask him if it would add indignity 
to his present condition? Maybe we could 
also ask him if he was insulted when asked 
to take the original oath which started him 
down to the path to that hospital bed. 

My greatest fear arises from my inability 
to comprehend the fact that these policy- 
making bodies of our colleges, and the pro- 
fessors as well, react with far greater emo- 
tion to any manifestation of loyalty by our 
students to our Government, than they ever 
seem to display against the demonstrations 
of disloyalty such as occurred at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Perhaps it is that the loyalty oath serves 
no purpose; maybe we can take the loyalty 
of all of our people, including the professors 
and students, for granted; it might well be 
that the people who resent the oath of 
loyalty are only playing into the hands of 
our enemies without meaning to do so; all of 
these things may be true, I confess frankly, 
I cannot swear they are not. I do know 
this: Three times a day, 365 days a year, we 
sit down at a table filled with the fruits of 
life, and thank a bountiful God. for the 
blessing of his provision of our. comforts. 
I am as sure of this as I am of life itself, 
that our bountiful God would not resent or 
refuse our prayer just once to help us re- 
main loyal to our country. If the millions 
and millions of Americans who were re- 
quired, and were happy to take an oath to 
die, if necessary, and over a million of them 
did, to defend our country, so help me God 
again, I cannot understand why anyone 
would not be willing to take an oath in ex- 
change for one of the greatest blessings pro- 
vided by our Government, a college edu- 
cation. 

I can’t help but feel that all of those mil- 
lion honored dead, and those quarter mil- 
lion living-dead, who were deprived of every- 
thing in life, the opportunity to live, to 
love, to raise children, to breathe the air of 
freedom, would be overjoyed, happy, willing, 
and anxious to give an oath of loyalty 10 
times a day, 7 days a week, and 52 weeks of 
the year, just for the opportunity of living 
again in this country, or just the return of 
one arm, or one leg, even though that oath 
did not obtain for them a college education, 
or 1 cent of Government money. 

My friends, as we honor our Nation’s dead 
today, may we voice a fervent prayer that all 
of our deeds, all of our thoughts, all of our 
words, express our loyalty to our Nation, and 
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the ideals for which these brave men died. 
May we end our prayer with “Lord God of 
Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget, lest we 
forget.” 


Intergroup Relations in Proposed Urban 
Affairs Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an increasing interest being expressed 
that the proposed Urban Affairs De- 
partment will be concerned with more 
than the physical problems of urban 
communities, such as housing, water, 
and air pollution, sewage disposal and 
urban renewal, important as they are. 
Consideration must be given, as well, to 
the human problems faced by the 108 
million urban dwellers. Such human 
problems include relations between 
groups of differing race and ethnic back- 
grounds, tensions and hostilities arising 
from neighborhood changes, problems of 
migration and population growth, irri- 
tations and resentments arising from 
overcrowding and deterioration and en- 
counters between newcomers and old 
residents. 

The 1960 Democratic platform as a 
matter of fact contemplated a Federal 
intergroup relations function “to help 
solve problems of discrimination in hous- 
ing, education, employment, and com- 
munity opportunities in general.” The 
platform envisioned assistance by such a 
service “in the solution of problems aris- 
ing from the resettlement of immigrants 
and migrants within our own country, 
and in resolving religious, social, and 
other tensions where they arise.” 

An intergroup relations function with- 
in a Department of Urban Affairs would 
act as a national service bureau for lo- 
cal, State, and regional intergroup rela- 
tions agencies as well as working with 
smaller communities not having their 
own intergroup relations committees. It 
could serve as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation for both public and voluntary in- 
tergroup relations agencies and provide 
consultative services. It could engage in 
fact gathering and research as well as 
providing help in establishing trading 
programs for professionals and volun- 
teers in the field including sponsorship 
of pilot projects. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of the Members a letter 
from Dr. Jack Wexler, newly elected 
president of the Baltimore Chapter of 
the American Jewish Committee, pub- 
lished in the June 14 Baltimore Evening 
Sun. Dr. Wexler, in his letter, makes 
telling arguments for the inclusion of an 
intergroup relations function within the 
proposed: Urban Affairs Department. 
His thesis merits study: 

RACES AND ReEiicions IN MEGALOPOLIS 

Sm: A feature article in the Evening Sun 
of Tuesday, June 6, dealing with the com- 
ing of megalopolis (anticipated further 
urbanization of the east coast area) pointed 
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up many of the physical problems of trans- 
porting food and providing means of ade- 
quate transportation, etc., for such a densely 
populated area. This concern with the 
physical problems created by urbanization 
is understandable and points up the need 
for nationwide planning since these mam- 
moth urban areas will cross State lines. To 
this end, support for congressional bill No. 


H.R. 6547 introduced by Representative - 


Herman Toit, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
which would create a Department of Urban 
Affairs as requested by President Kennedy, 
is in’ order. 

Although concern with these physical 
problems is an obvious necessity, perhaps it 
is even more important to anticipate new 
tensions and frictions when groups of dif- 
ferent racial and religious backgrounds are 
brought into close proximity and become 
involved in changing neighborhoods as a 
part of this population shift. It would seem, 
therefore, highly desirable that a Department 
of Urban Affairs should contain a division 
of “Intergroup Relations Service and Study.” 
Twenty States already have government 
committees concerned with intergroup re- 
lations. Several cities, including Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C., 
have similar municipal organizations con- 
cerned with human relations. 

An Intergroup Relations Service on a na- 
tional level, to be concerned with the human 
problems of urbanization, could render use- 
ful service to existing State organizations 
and encourage the formation of similar or- 
ganizations in the other States. Such a 
broad-base approach would help to smooth 
the road for the future and avoid the pit- 
falls of the population shifts of the past— 
problems whieh do not recognize State lines. 

Jack WeExXteER, M.D. 

Baltimore, June 8. 


Europeans Did Not Meet a Callow Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Marion News Herald on June 9, 1961, 
carried on its front page a story which 
quoted the remarks President Kennedy 
made in Boston before his trip to 
Europe. Although the quotation was not 
widely repeated, I feel it summarizes 
very well the reasons for the President’s 
trip to Europe. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the story printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EvRoPEANS Dip Not MEET A CaALLow Boy 

One statement President Kennedy made 
before leaving for Europe was not widely 
quoted. 

Yet it probably “wrapped up” the ques- 
tion, “Just what kind of a man is this Ken- 
nedy and can he stand up to Khrushchev, 
Adenauer, ulle, Macmillan, and the 
other old pros, Who were married men before 
he was born?” 

He can. 

Speaking at Boston the young President 
said: 

“I go to Vienna and I know there are some 
Americans who wonder why I take that jour- 
ney. Iam only 44, but I have lived through 
three wars—the First World War, the Second 
World War, and the Korean war. 
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“No one can study the origin of any of 
those three. struggles without realizing the 
serious miscalculations, the serious misap- 
prehensions, about the possible actions of 
the other side which existed in the minds of 
the adversaries which helped bring about all 
those wars. 

“And I carry with me a message which was 
written by a distinguished and vigorous New 
Englander, William Lloyd Garrison. 

“I am in earnest. I will not equivocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single 
inch. And I will be heard.” 


The Crisis in Science and Engineering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York World Telegram and Sun recent- 
ly published a very interesting series of 
articles centering around the question: 
Are we losing the cold war on commence- 
ment day? This series was written by 
the newspaper’s very able writer on 


‘science and aviation, Richard Slawsky, 


who recently testified before our House 
Science and Astronautics Subcommittee 
on my bill H.R. 1 to establish a National 
Science Academy. 

In his articles, Mr. Slawsky points up 
the current situation in our engineering 
schools, suggests ways to improve the 
situation, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the role of the engineering grad- 
uate in industry. The most striking 
thing about the series of articles, how- 
ever, is that it underscores the need for 
a National Science Academy such as is 
proposed in my bill, H.R. 1. The New 
York World Telegram and Sun and Mr. 
Slawsky deserve a great deal of credit 
for the articles. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the series 
of articles by Mr. Slawsky as published 
in the New York World Telegram and 
Sun on May 26, June 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
1961, which are as follows: 

SCIENCE ACADEMY COMPROMISE 
(By Richard Slawsky) 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—The special House 
subcommittee hearings on the proposed Na- 
tional Science Academy closed yesterday 
with a compromise being drawn between 
supporters and opponents of the bill. 

The original legislation called for the es- 
tablishment of an academy which would 
educate prospective scientists for Govern- 
ment service, beginning at the undergrad- 
uate level and carrying through to doctorate 
study. Upon completion of the course, grad- 
uates would join a new Scientific Career 
Service. 

Heavy opposition was brought to bear on 
the bill, however, from universities express- 
ing fear the Academy would infronge on 
their realms. Present technical schools, uni- 
versity spokesmen said, are capable of pro- 
ducing sufficient numbers of scientists and 
engineers with proper Government scholar- 
ship subsidy. 

APPROVE CONCEPT 

They agreed with the concept and purpose 
of the Academy but sought to limit its edu- 
cational program to graduate study. That 
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revision was accepted by Representative Vic- 
tor L. ANFruso, Democrat, of New York, spon- 
sor of the bill, in an effort to unite all 
factions. 

It is, he felt, a step in the right direction. 
The important thing is to insure a supply of 
dedicated engineers and scientists are chan- 
neled. into Government service where they 
are so vitally needed. 

The Academy, as revised, will still main- 
tain administrative control over students 
studying at various colleges and universi- 
ties under Federal grants. Upon receiving 
bachelor of science degrees, the trainees will 
be brought to the Academy for further in- 
struction. 

HEARINGS ENDED 

On completion of the entire course, they 
will be obligated to serve a number of years 
with the new science corps equal to the time 
spent under the auspices of the academy. 

The institution will also sponsor. research 
programs, particularly in the field of astro- 
nautics. A concentrated effort will also be 
made to provide graduates who will be quali- 
fied to remain as instructors with the acad- 
emy. 

With the hearings now complete, Repre- 
sentative Anruso hopes to have the revised 
bill up for congressional consideration before 
the end of the present session. 

Witnesses testifying before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
group during the two-day meeting included: 
Dr. Thomas Carroll, president of George 
Washington University; Dr. Alan T. Water- 
man, Director of the National Science 
Foundation; Martin Goland, president of the 
Southwest Research Institute, and Dr. 
Alexander Schure, president of the New York 
Institute of Technology. 

G. Harry Stine, president of the National 
Association of Rocketry; Bruce Tully, 17, a 
high school senior, and this reporter also 
testifted. 

Mr. Tully has designed a science center 
which he has proposed be built as part of 
the Government exhibit at the 1964 World’s 
Fair. It is believed he’s the youngest person 
ever to appear before a House committee. 


U.S. STtuDENTs SpURN TECHNICAL STUDIES 


(Are we losing the cold war on commence- 
ment day? Richard Slawsky, World-Tele- 
gram science writer, who recently testified on 
the alarming question before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
points up the situation in our Nation’s engi- 
neering schools today in the first of two 
articles.) 

(By Richard Slawsky) 


Of every 100 boys who enroll in this coun- 
try’s engineering schools this fall, only 15 
will collect their baccalaureate degrees in 
4 years. 

And only three of them will go on to get 
a master of science degree. 

Seven years from now, when doctorates are 
being conferred, 1 of every 250 of this year’s 
freshmen will be on hand to accept the 
honor. 

These predictions are based on the records 
of the last 10 years. Yet, as startling as the 
high mortality rate among prospective engi- 
neers may be, it only partially reflects the 
fact that in the last 3 years the situation has 
been getting worse. 


UNITED STATES NO LONGER LED 


In October 1957, the Russians put the 
first sputnik into orbit. For the first time 
in this century, the United States no longer 
led the world in scientific achievement. 

The Nation clamored to be put back on 
top. People became acutely aware of the 
importance of science and technology to 
national security. 

To put us back in the lead, Government 
and industry called for more manpower. 
And the colleges and universities asked for 
more money to provide the men. 


‘ grees—1960.” 
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Yet, total undergraduate engineering en- 
rollment has declined 13 percent since 1957. 
A like decrease can be found in the number 
of students enrolling as freshmen in tech- 
nical courses. 


REVEALS DROP 


The U.S. Office of Education, an agency 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, earlier this year issued an “Advance 
Report on Engineering Enrollments and De- 
It reveals that total enroll- 
ment has dropped from 297,077 in 1957 to 
271,850 this year. 

This is after the figure had increased 


‘steadily since 1951 when the total was 


165,637. 

Surprisingly few people are aware of these 
trends. Many of their false impressions are 
due to the fact that the number of engineer- 
ing degrees conferred has been going up 
since 1957. But they are being awarded to 
students who entered college before 1957, 
before the peak was reached and the down- 
slide in enrollment began. 


HERALDING TREND 


The number of graduates slipped in 1960 
to 37,808, a drop of about 1 percent from the 
previous year, heralding the start of a trend 
which could prove damaging in our competi- 
tion with Russia in the fields of science. 

The figures for graduate programs leading 
to master’s and doctor’s degrees are some- 
what more encouraging but, again, these 
groups have yet to feel the force of the un- 
dergraduate decline. 

Enrollment for the master’s degree was 
$1,200 in 1960—up 5.1 percent from the pre- 
vious year; and for the doctor’s degree was 
6,400—up 14.2 percent. The increase in de- 
grees awarded was 6 and 10 percent respec- 
tively. 

The total number of degrees, however, was 
only 7,200 and 790, pitifully small when the 
challenge facing the Nation is considered. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


And, as Dr. Ernst Weber, president of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, pointed 
out recently, more than three-quarters of 
the number of students studying for gradu- 
ate degrees are doing so on a part-time basis. 
More than half are working ouside the uni- 
versity and are thus deprived of valuable 
personal contact with learned professors in 
their studies and research. 

Some educators have explained the de- 
cline by claiming that more students are 
transferring to the more purely scientific 
courses such as physics and chemistry which 
are not listed as engineering curriculums. 

However, Dr. Weber refutes this assertion. 
There are, he has found, similar slumps in 
those fields as well. He calls the situation 
a “national symptom,” one which is of grav- 
est importance. 

Thus, two problems exist. First, the en- 
rollment in engineering schools is declining 
at a time when Government and industry 
desperately need more qualified technical 
personnel. Some figures quoted have gone 
as high as 50,000 more engineers a year by 
1970.. This stipulation obviously cannot be 
met at the present rate. 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


And this is all occurring while total col- 
lege enrollment in the U.S. is reaching all- 
time highs. The figure surpassed 3.6 mil- 
lion in 1960, up nearly 2 percent from the 
previous year. Engineering students com- 
prised 6.6 percent of the total, a drop of 0.5 
percent from 1959. 

The second area of concern is the high 
mortality rate among students entering en- 
gineering schools. Something must be done 
about the number who flunk out, drop out 
of their own accord, or switch to another 
field of study. 

President Kennedy has proposed spend- 
ing $40 billion to put a US. astronaut on the 
moon by the end of this decade—and ahead 
of the Russians if possible. 
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Money cannot buy time. It can only buy 
additional manpower to provide the extra 
hours of work required to speed up our 
space programs. But, unless something is 
done to rectify the situation, the men are 
not going to be available to accomplish these 
ambitious goals. 

The two problems—declining enrollment 
and high mortality rate—can be traced to 
the same cause. Young boys today—and 
girls—are not prepared and not provided 
with the proper incentives to induce them to 
pursue the rigorous engineering curriculum. 

The solution, and it is one which must be 
achieved with all possible speed, is one of 
national education, reaching not only the 
students but the instructors and parents as 
well. 

Must FIND ANSWER TO MANPOWER 
PROBLEM 


(By Richard Slawsky) 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration announced last week it had 
authorized its fleld centers to speed up hir- 
ing qualified scientists and engineers to fill 
the manpower requirements of an expanded 
space exploration pro 

The goal: An additional 2, 000 degree-hold- 
ing men by the end of fiscal 1962. 

This intensified recruitment program, 
prompted by the space race, should signal a 
trend which will carry through other agen- 
cies of the Government and industry as well. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


What will happen, however, when the in- 
creased demand runs up against the de- 
creasing supply of engineers and scientists 
being graduated by the Nation’s colleges 
and universities? 

Indications are that the vitally needed 
manpower will not be available. 

Enrollment at engineering colleges across 
the country is down 13 percent in the last 
3 years. And 85 percent of the students 
entering these schools fail to complete the 
course. Even fewer go on to earn important 
graduate degrees. 

An expedient solution to these problems 
must be found soon if the challenge of world 
competition in science is to be met. 


ATTACK ON TWO FRONTS 


To find it, the problem must be attacked 
on two fronts. The first is one of national 
education, reaching not only students, but 
high school instructors and parents as well. 

Second, the colleges and universities must 
reassess their programs down to the very 
structure of their curriculums to continue 
any progress achieved among pre-college 
students. 

There is no question that the requirements 
of an engineering education are rigorous. 
And they must be maintained if we are to 
assure a supply of truly qualified technical 
personnel. 

But it is hard to believe that only 15 of 
every 100 American boys enrolling for an 
engineering course are capable of enduring 
the rigors of a professional education. 


EARLY DESIRE NEEDED 


The key here must be one of preparation 
and motivation. The desire to follow a 
career in science must be implanted early. 
The influence must be exerted from many 
sides. 


And, most important of all, science and 
technology must be made attractive to the 
youth of America. Dr. Allan Waterman, 
director of the National Science Foundation, 
referred in his testimony May 25 before the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics to the Science Center proposed for the 
1964 World's Fair by 17-year-old Bruce Tully 
of Westfield, N.J. 

That type of demonstration center, he 
said, would help immeasurably in providing 
the dedicated young scientists this country 
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really needs. It would be a center in which 
current scientific accomplishments are pre- 
sented to the public on a level it can under- 
stand and appreciate. 

BURDEN OF NATION 


Individual high school science teachers 
have been making valiant efforts along these 
lines, but the task cannot be accomplished 
by afew. The burden must be borne by the 
nation as a whole. 

With parents and high-school teachers 
providing the proper motivation, and with 
the requirements of a technical education 
made clear at an early age, then perhaps stu- 
dents will be prepared to meet the challenge. 

Much of. the groundwork for this cam- 
paign has already been laid by newspapers 
and other media. The public is being ex- 
posed to science—particularly the space 
sciences—to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore. Interest is being stimulated among 
the youth. Rocket clubs are being formed 
and other activities organized by parents. 

But when these boys are ready to go to 
college and perhaps study science, they get 
barely a taste of those areas which originally 
stimulated their minds. 

Instead, classical theories dating back to 
the early 1700’s are thrust upon them. 

Unless they are related in some manner to 
the 1960’s, they serve more to quench a bud- 
ding scientist’s enthusiasm than to foster it. 

It is not inconceivable that, with progress 
all along the line, these classical theories 
could be introduced in early high school 
science courses. 

Basically, the present engineering curricu- 
lum, particularly on the undergraduate level, 
is in need of extensive modernization to con- 
form with the demands of the modern scien- 
tific world. It must prepare young men for 
the fierce competition they are going to meet 
in industry and in world politics. 

Representative Vicror L. Anruso, Demo- 
crat, of New York, recently introduced a bill 
which would establish a National Science 
Academy to insure a supply of scientists and 
engineers for Government servite. 

The bill has been bitterly opposed by many 
representatives of colleges and universities 
who insist: “We are doing the job; we don’t 
need a Government academy.” 

An associate professor from Texas A. & M. 
even went so far as to write: “For heaven’s 
sake, please don’t train more technical peo- 
ple. They are not needed.” 

One need only view the world situation 
to know they are desperately needed. And 
unless the proper steps are taken, by young- 
sters, parents, teachers and universities, they 
are not going to be available. 

ANFusSO LAUDS WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SLAWSKY 
For ENGINEER ARTICLES 


Representative Vicror L. ANFUso, Demo- 
crat, of New York, today expressed “‘deep con- 
cern over the critical situation in this Na- 
tion’s engineering schools,” and promised to 
make every effort to shed further light on 
the problem. 

“The declining enrollment in our techni- 
cal schools and the high mortality rate 
among engineering students is. a matter 
which should concern every American,” he 
declared. “The World-Telegram is to be con- 
gratulated for bringing this very important 
problem to the attention of the Nation.” 

SPONSOR OF BILL 

The World-Telegram recently published 
articles by Richard Slawsky, staff writer, re- 
porting sharp declines in engineer graduates. 

Representative ANFruso, a member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, recently introduced a bill calling for a 
National Science Academy to educate sci- 
entists and engineers for Government service. 

“Despite the fact that, by the most opti- 
mistic estimates, we would only be able to 
produce 500 to 700 qualified men a year 
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through the academy, it was opposed by 
certain vested interests in the colleges and 
universities,” he said. 


WHO ARE REAL ENEMIES? 


“I have been very disturbed by this situa- 
tion and, in view of the facts brought before 
my subcommittee in testimony by Richard 
Slawsky and now published by the World- 
Telegram, it makes me wonder who our real 
enemies are,”’ he declared. 

“We cannot permit these circumstances to 
prevent us from moving ahead in the cold 
war. An ample supply of qualified techni- 
cal personnel, particularly for Government 
service, must be available if we are to attain 
the ambitious goals set by the administra- 
tion in space exploration. 

“With the encouragement offered by the 
World-Telegram in focusing attention on 
these problems, I will make every effort to 
have the situation investigated completely 
and all the facts brought to light,” he 
concluded. 

Representative Anruso has been noted for 
his keen interest in science. Among the bills 
he has presented to Congress is one which 
would -greatly improve the status of Govern- 
ment scientists and engineers. It would 
provide for separate classifications for these 
men as well as substantial pay increases to 
make Federal seryice more attractive. 





Wuat U.S. Inpustry Expects From ENGI- 
NEERING GRADUATES 


(By Richard Slawsky) 


In a special series this week we highlighted 
some of the problems existing in engineering 
schools across the country. Specifically, the 
declining enrollment and the high mortality 
rate among undergraduate students. 

There is a third aspect of the overall 
problem which is also worthy of some discus- 
sion: the role of the young graduate in in- 
dustry. 

Is an engineer, fresh from college, capable 
of stepping right into a job and perform- 
ing the functions expected of him? Would 
it perhaps help if more of his undergraduate 
studies were related directly to the type of 
work being done in industry? 


UP-TO-DATE METHODS 


A spokesman from Bell Laboratories, the 
jargest industrial research organization in 
the world, felt the degree of a young engi- 
neer’s contribution to their work was largely 
a question of individual ability. He did say, 
however, that all new employes of Bell Labs 
are put through an extensive 3-year training 
program. - 

He also felt that undergraduate training 
should be kept up-to-date with modern 
technology. He emphatically opposed, as 
did everyone interviewed, an attempt to turn 
out “specialists.” 

James Young, manager of General Elec- 
tric’s electrical utility engineering operation, 
considers an engineer’s ability to contribute 
dependent on the type of work he is given. 
Some are acclimated within 3 months, others 
take 3 years, he said. 


ADAPTABILITY VARIES 


Their education, he felt, should be strong 
in the fundamentals but such that they 
will be able to shift with the changing times. 
He, too agreed that these fundamentals 
should be related to the problems of today 
rather than those of years ago. 

An IBM spokesman felt it took young 
engineers 6 months to a year to adapt them- 
selves in laboratory work. Systems develop- 
ment might require 18 months of training 
and additional education. 

Republic Aviation considers 1 year the 
average time required to train a new grad- 
uate, but again, stresses the variable of indi- 
vidual ability. They suggest colleges might 
offer a course designed to acquaint students 
with what is expected of them in industry. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Theodore J. Kauffeld, a consulting engineer 
employing several hundred technical people, 
felt an engineer’s ability to contribute de- 
pended upon the type of work he is given. 
He feels that “undergraduate curriculum 
should more closely correlate classroom and 
laboratory work with actual field conditions.” 
He strongly recommends a student seek prac- 
tical experience through summer employ- 
ment. 

Both Dr. Russell D. O’Neal, vice president 
of engineering for the Bendix Corp., and A. 
M. Johnston, division manager of ACF Elec- 
tronics, called the breaking-in period vari- 
able. Mr. Johnston did say the new men 
had to catch up with the state of the art 
which is often well beyond what they have 
been taught. 

Dr. Russell thought engineering schools 
had been making great strides but there is 
still room for improvement. He called for 
less “cook book” learning with greater em- 
phasis on teaching prospective engineers how 
to think. 

Generally, all those questioned felt it took 
from 6 to 18 months for a young engineer 
to adapt himself in industry. They agreed 
that leading colleges and universities were 
making an effort to keep their curriculum up 
to date but there was still room for improve- 
ment in many. . 





Control of Wave Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I witnessed Capt. J. A. Ober- 
meyer, U.S. Navy, perform the feat of 
which King Canute despaired. Captain 
Obermeyer is the comamnding officer and 
director of the David Taylor Model 
Basin. At the dedication of the ma- 
neuvering and seakeeping facilities at 
Carderrock, Md., today Captain Ober- 
meyer conducted an impressive demon- 
stration of the ability of his command 
to create and control wave conditions. 
The addition of maneuvering and sea- 
keeping facilities to the David Taylor 
Model Basin will be of obvious value 
not only to the U.S. Navy but to every 
aspect of the maritime industry. 


Because of the great interest which 
every Member of Congress must have, 
I am appending a brief unclassified 
description of the facilities dedicated 
today: 

CONTROL OF WAVE CONDITIONS 
MANEUVERING AND SEAKEEPING FACILITIES 
The Rotating Arm Basin and the Maneu- 

vering and Seakeeping Basin are two separate 
and complete hydromechanics test facilities 
housed in a building which covers approxi- 
mately 5 acres. The facilities were designed 
by the David Taylor Model Basin and the 
Sverdrup and Parcel Engineering Co. The 
prime contractor was Blount Brothers Con- 
struction Co. and construction started under 
the supervision of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in May 1956. 
MANEUVERING AND SEAKEEPING BASIN 


The Maneuvering and Seakeeping Basin 
marks a major step forward in the ability to 
predict full scale performance of waterborne 
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vehicles in realistic seas. Ship model tests 
will be conducted which are concerned with 
the loss of sea speed, the improvement of the 
seakeeping characteristics of surface vessels 
and the prediction of ship motions in rough 
water. Hfn speed hydrofoil craft and GEM 
vehicle (i.e., ground effect machines, hydro- 
skimmers and other similar vehicles) model 
tests will also be run. In addition free run- 
ning radio controlled models will be tested 
in order to obtain design information re- 
lating to the maneuverability and control 
of surface ships, submarines and other vehi- 
cles in smooth and rough water. 

Pneumatic wavemakers located on adja- 
cent walls of the basin can generate regular 
long crested waves, programed long crested 
irregular waves, and programed short crested 
waves which simulate the entire range of 
ocean environment up to seas corresponding 
to gale force winds (sea state 8-9). Fixed 
bar type concrete wave absorbers which re- 
duce to a minimum refiections from the 
generated waves are installed along the op- 
posite basin walls. 

A steel bridge having tracks attached to 
the underside, along which a controlled 
model towing carriage runs, spans the length 
of the basin. Trolley wires suspended below 
the bridge provide power for ship model 
motors, carriage drive, instrumentation and 
control. The bridge is supported on a rail 
system that permits the bridge to traverse 
one-half of the width of the basin and to 
rotate through angles up to 45 degrees from 
the longitudinal centerline of the basin. 
This rotating! feature permits ship models to 
be towed in head or following seas at any 
angle from zero to 90 degrees, with a simu- 
lated speed capability far exceeding that of 
existing ships. 

Basin size: The rectangular concrete basin 
is 240 feet wide by 360 feet long with a water 
depth of 20 feet except for one section 50 
feet wide by 322 feet 6 inches long that has 
a depth of 35 feet. 

Towing carriage: The 20-ton carriage is a 
welded aluminum tubular truss structure. 
Maximum tow carriage speed is 15 knots. 

Pneumatic wavemakers: There are 8 wave- 
maker units at the west end and 13 wave- 
maker units along the north side of the basin. 
Generated waves range from 3 to 40 feet in 
length with corresponding maximum heights 
of about 2% inches to 24 inches. This is 
equal to full scale waves up to 100 feet in 
height and 2,500 feet in length depending 
on the model scale. 

Volume of water: 12 million gallons, ap- 
proximately. 


ROTATING ARM BASIN 


The success of various new vehicle con- 
cepts required in modern warfare is largely 
dependent upon a detailed knowledge of the 
stability and control characteristics in all 
degrees of freedom. The rotating arm basin 
will provide the basic hydrodynamic coef- 
ficients required to solve the complex prob- 
lems associated with these vehicles. Model 
tests will be conducted which are concerned 
with the directional stability, maneuverabil- 
ity and control of high-speed submarines, 
torpedoes, surface ships. Model tests will 
also be conducted to provide design informa- 
tion for high-speed hydrofoil craft and GEM 
vehicles. 

The rotating arm radically spans the 
basin and supports test models by a system 
of tracks, model tow carriage, positioning 
apparatus, towing struts and force balance. 
The arm pivots on a bearing located on the 
center island and is driven by a pair of elec- 
tric motofs, directly coupled to two wheels 
which support the arm and run on an outer 
peripheral rail. 

Basin size: Circular concrete basin is 260 
feet in diameter having a water depth of 21 
feet. 

Rotating arm: The aluminum arm struc- 
ture has a span of 129 feet. and weighs about 
37,500 pounds. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Center pivot bearing: A Kaydon tapered 
roller bearing assembly that is designed for 
a maximum centrifugal force of about 145,- 
000 pounds. 

Arm speed: Steady state arm speed of 30 
knots at the 120 foot test radius (0.425 
radian /sec.) is attained in less than one- 
half revolution of the arm and 50. Knots at 
the same radius (0.71 radian/sec.) is at- 
tached in two revolutions. 

Model positioning apparatus: Submerged 
models will be positioned in yaw, roll, and 
pitch from a remote control station at the 
center island. 

Volume of water: 8 million gallons, ap- 
proximately. 





Importance of Guidance and Counseling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 ” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important and significant pieces of 
legislation ever written is the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Pro- 
grams authorized under this act are 
achieving favorable results, and its im- 
pact will produce long range benefits to 
our Nation. 


One of the important programs under 
this act is that authorized under title V, 
where we encourage and stimulate guid- 
ance, counseling, and identification of 
the aptitudes and skills of the Nation’s 
school children. For this reason I should 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the very fine testimony pres- 
ented to the General Subcommittee on 
Education by Dr. Edward C. Roeber, 
professor of education at the University 
of Michigan, who is the president of the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 


I include Dr. Roeber’s statement as 
part of my remarks: . 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT, TITLE 

V—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING— 

IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 

ABLE STUDENTS 


The American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation supports the amendments to title 
V of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 as stated in H.R. 6774, but we will pro- 
pose extension of several particular items, 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF TITLE V 


Title V of the National Defense Education 
Act, aimed to stimulate the training of 
counselors, and to expand the identification 
and counseling of more able students, has 
brought about many excellent results. Re- 
ports from the States indicate that guidance 
has become more accepted as essential to a 
well-balanced education program; that state- 
wide testing programs have been greatly ex- 
panded; that the ratio of students to coun- 
selors has been reduced, thus making more 
attention to individual students possible; 
that the impetus of NDEA has been great in 
influencing capable personnel to enter guid- 
ance and counseling programs; that the de- 
mand for qualified counselors exceeds the 
number available; that curriculum changes 
have been made to better serve the needs of 
students with various aptitudes and abilities 
identified through guidance counseling, and 
testing; and that there is a trend toward in- 
creased testing and counseling at the junior 
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high and elementary levels to. identify 
capacities and talents at an earlier age. 

The overall national effect has been the 
recognition of the need for guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing to identify the aptitudes 
and abilities of students in order to assist 
in directing these talents toward their 
optimum development. This deep interest 
in the benefits of guidance services is being 
translated into programs of action with the 
assistance of grants to the States under 
title V, part A, and training institutes for 
counselors under title V, part B. 


DIRECT RESULTS OF NDEA, TITLE V 


The National Defense Education Act has 
helped to bolster guidance programs in 
schools throughout the country. Many 
schools are working towards adequate guid- 
ance services through NDEA support. The 
student-counselor ratio has been reduced 
on a nationwide basis from 750:1 in 1958 to 
600:1 in 1960 (still far below the 250-300:1 
recommended in the Conant Report of 
1959.) + More talent has been identified by 
the broadened base of adequate testing 
under NDEA support, and more adequate 
supervision and direction have come from 
the various State departments of education 
relative to ongoing guidance programs. 

In spite of these very positive results there 
is still a great loss of talented youth in the 
schools of our Nation. In a recent study 
made by Dr. James B. Conant it was reported 
that in ene section of 125,000 people in a 
metropolitan city 70 percent of the boys and 
girls aged 16-21 are out-of-school and un- 
employed. In light of these and other sim- 
ilar data it seems evident we must continue 
the drive for adequate guidance, counseling, 
and testing services in schools, staffed by 
well-qualified counselors. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF TITLE V—A AND B 


“It is important to consider national im- 
plications of legislation, but it is likewise 
important to consider what effect such leg- 
islation is having in the States and com- 
munities in our Nation. We have attempted 
over the past 2 years to keep closely in touch 
with the pulse of this matter through our 
members and others throughout the country. 
We would like to call to the attention of the 
committee the summary of a questionnaire 
which was sent to school counselors through- 
out the Nation for some interesting and sub- 
stantiating comments relative to the National 
Defense Education Act. Some striking ex- 
amples of the effect of NDEA that have come 
to our attention include the following: 

1. The growth of guidance services in Ohio 
were from school year 1957-58, 1960-61, the 
number of guidance programs increased from 
33 to 345, and the percent of secondary pupils 
served increased from 20 to 84 percent; 

2. North Carolina’s increase in full-time 
counselors*from 18 in 1958-59 to 100 in 
1959-60; 

3. The increase in the number of certified 
counselors available to local school districts 
in Oklahoma from 49 in January 1959 to 337 
as of July 1, 1960; and 

4. A 40-percent increase in the number of 
qualified counselors in Kansas since 1956. 

Certain States have done such an out- 
standing job that we would like to call one 
of these to the attention of the committee. 
The following quotation is taken from com- 
ments made by Dr. Joe Morgan, commissioner 
of education in Tennessee, from a statement 
made in a booklet for Tennessee youth en- 
titled, “Scholarships and Other Financial 
Aids to Education—Guidance Resource Ma- 
terial.” 

“The guidance services program through 
the State has undergone remarkable growth 
in recent year. The State title V-A guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing program has 





2In many of our smaller school districts 
the student-counselor ratio is still far higher 
than the national average. 
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brought about more attention to the proper 
use of test results and to the use of other 
guidance devices and services. There is an 
increase in number of kinds of tests admin- 
istered. Qualifications of guidance per- 
sonnel have steadily improved in recent years. 

“One of the most revealing examples of im- 
provement and growth in guidance services 
is manifested in the number of guidance 
workers assigned to specific guidance activ- 
ities in local secondary schools. Total num- 
ber of such personnel has increased over 500 
percent in 3 years; the number of guidance 
workers having one-half to full-time guid- 
ance assignments shows a 100-percent in- 
crease each year during the past 3 years. 

“In this rapid expansion, the State depart- 
ment of education has also endeavored to 
provide consultative assistance to local school 
systems by the addition of guidance super- 
visors to its staff.” 

New York State reports improved testing 
activities, extensive improvement in educa- 
tional and career information, and increased 
counseling time made available through 
clerical assistance supported by NDEA funds. 
Handbooks have been prepared and orienta- 
tion activities for higher education are ini- 
' tiated early in the high school years of New 
York State students. 

In Ohio it was recently reported that re- 
search in experimental projects have been 
contracted, for by the State department of 
education to develop predictive tables. for 
use in counseling all 9th and 10th grade 
students in Ohio schools relative to their 
probable success in programs of higher edu- 
cation. This very worthwhile project was 
in part sponsored by NDEA funds. Al- 
though research in guidance is still some- 
what limited, nevertheless, it is encouraging 
to find this action in the State as the entire 
guidance programs expand. Thus, Ohio 
has also reported that they have been able 
to add some 247 full-time equivalent coun- 
selors during the past 2 years as a direct 
result,of assistance through title V-—A pro- 
gram. They have a testing program of a 
statewide nature now in effect. 

Research is important for seeing and un- 
derstanding the truly great assistance that 
guidance programs can provide in the de- 
velopment of boys and girls. Where effec- 
tive guidance programs have been available, 
dropouts were lower, failures reduced, and 
higher achievement recorded. For example, 
in the General Phoenix Union High School 
District in Arizona it has been reported 
there was a 45 percent increase in the per- 
centage of scholarships awarded to grad- 
uating seniors in June of 1960 over those 
of the graduating class of June 1959 when 
there had only been a 10 percent increase 
in the size of the graduating class popula- 
tion. In the June 1960 graduating class 
from this high school district there was also 
a 36 percent increase in the number of grad- 
uates as opposed to the number in the pre- 
vious year. Throughout the school district 
in the Phoenix area nonpromotions were 
lowest at every school level where addi- 
tional counselors had been made available. 
Harvard researchers, in an experimental 
study of high school groups, found that 27 
percent of those students given adequate 
guidance made honor grades compared with 
only 10 percent among the unguided; after 
graduation, only a third of the unguided 
students were admitted to college although 
there were 50 percent of the guided stu- 
dents marticulated into higher education. 
In Waterloo, Iowa, West High School had a 
7 to 8 percent failure rate annually; after 
a guidance program was launched there re- 
cently, the incidence of failure was reduced 
more than 50 percent. A school system in 
Louisiana reports that through its program 
of guidance, counseling and testing they 
have reduced the percentage of failure from 
33 percent to 7 percent. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


One of the outstanding studies made in 
recent years revealing how guidance can be 
of assistance is the New York City project 
entitled, “Higher Horizons.” Where guid- 
ance services were made available, the drop- 


‘out rate was reduced 25 percent and the 


percent going on to college was increased 
almost 25 percent. Many youth from the 
culturally deprived areas in which the 
higher horizons project took place have an 
entirely new lease on life and can now look 
forward to a productive life in a full citi- 
zenship in our democracy. 

The students themselves have also shown 
a great interest in improving the guidance, 
counseling and testing facilities available to 
them. This spring in the model genera! as- 
sembly in Ohio a group of students submit- 
ted a very strong bill which called for 
increased numbers of qualified and full-time 
counselors in the schools of their State. 
The bill called for a statewide plan whereby 
there would be one counselor for every 300 
students. The bill had the strong endorse- 
ment of Governor De Marco. 

A study spanning many years in the lives 
of young people in Wisconsin has indicated 
that full-time conselors do a much more 
effective job than part-time counselors. 
This study concluded after several years of 
investigation that there was a much sharper 
continuation in the educational plans of 
those who were counseled by full-time guid- 
ance workers and a much more realistic 
appraisal of their future than among the 
unguided. 

So, from the North, South, East, and West 
have come reports of expanded guidance 
programs in the schools. Within the last 
several*months we have received reports of 
such expansions in the schools of Loraine, 
Ohio; Jackson, Tenn.; Grass Valley, Calif.; 
Middleville, Mich.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Everett, Wash. These local 
programs speak with great pride of the Fed- 
eral support being given to their local efforts 
through the National Defense Education Act. 


NATIONAL INTEREST IN GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, 
AND TESTING 


National publications are beginning to 
bring the importance of adequate guidance, 
counseling and testing programs to the at- 
tention of the American people. In the last 
year the widely circulated Saturday Evening 
Post has carried two feature articles on 
guidance. Coronet magazine carried a 
feature story in the fall issue entitled, “We 
Need 20,000 Guidance Counselors.” In 
November 1960 the Johns Hopkins magazine 
carried an article entitled, “The Price of In- 
difference” which pointed up the great lack 
of proper guidance, counseling and testing 
facilities in the schools of our Nation. 

Public concern has also been in evidence 
at national meetings of late regarding ade- 
quate guidance, counseling, and testing 
programs. This matter of concern was re- 
flected at the Conference on Unemployed 
Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas held 
here in Washington, May 24-26, the chair- 
man of which was Dr. James B. Conant. 
At this meeting 8 of the 13 work groups 
issued a strong call for the extension and 
enlargement of guidance and counseling 
services in the elementary and junior high 
schools of this country. One work group 
passed a formal resolution calling on the 
Congress to extend title V of the National 
Defense Education Act for an extended 
period of time. Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Un- 
der Secretary of Labor, in a radio interview 
following the conference indicated the most 
significant outcome of the meeting was an 
overwhelming sentiment favoring guidance 
and counseling services in the elementary 
schools. 

DIRECT RESULTS OF NDEA, TITLE V 


Most of my testimony to this point has 
been about the direct and positive results of 
title V-A, Aid to States. This aid is only 
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beneficial if we have well qualified counselors 
to carry out the programs. Title V-B has 
focused on this matter with encouraging re- 
sults since the summer of 1959. 

By June of 1962, it is expected that 
through the National Defense Education Act 
Guidance and Counseling Institute program 
over 9,100 counselors will have had an op- 
portunity to upgrade their training or to 
begin a program of study leading toward 
adequate preparation for full-time counsel- 
ing. The guidance available from these 9,100 
counselors will be of assistance to schools 
throughout the United States as they work 
with at least 2,700,000 secondary school 
youth. These counselors are now working 
or will work in secondary schools of all 
sizes. 

Perhaps some statistics will be helpful at 
this point in looking at direct results of the 
institute programs. A survey recently com- 
pleted by Klopf and Cohen of Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University indicates that the 
training programs carried out under the 
NDEA institutes have had a stimulating 
effect on counselor education programs. It 
was also pointed out in the Columbia study 
that there was need for greater full-time 
graduate preparation for counselors rather 
than part-time study. The Columbia Uni- 
versity survey pointed up the need for a 
type of traineeship program which is now 
under consideration by the committee. 

At my own institution, the University of 
Michigan, we have recently studied a com- 
parative group of counselors who took work 
under the full-year National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Guidance and Counseling Institute 
of 1959-60 and those who attended regular 
full-time study in the program during the 
decade of the 1950’s. This study has led us 
to conclude that twice as many counselors 
who study in the full-year institute go on to 
immediate counseling duties in the second- 
ary schools in comparison with students who 
have obtained their graduate education in 
the regular program. The logical conclusion 
from this survey would indicate’ that the 
money appropriated by the Congress for the 
purposes of these institutes is being directly 
felt in increased numbers of counselors in 
the schools and in better trained counselors 
in these schools. 

Perhaps, at this point, it would be appro- 
priate to quote from an article which ap- 
peared on February 22, 1961, in the Provi- 
dence, R.I., Bulletin relative to the National 
Defense Education Act. “Summer and year- 
long institutes on guidance and counseling, 
in our major colleges and universities 
through contract with the U.S. Office of 
Education begun in 1959, have ‘made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward upgrading the 
competency of personnel engaged in or pre- 
paring to enter guidance work.” 

Title V, A, and B, of the National Defense 
Education Act, have both provided tremen- 
dous positive effects on school guidance pro- 
grams. But, much remains to be accom- 
plished. The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association stands strongly with the 
development of high quality counseling in 
the schools. This condition has not been 
universally achieved. We believe that the 
National Defense Education Act program of 
Federal support for counselor education 
should stand for quality. Therefore, we 
firmly back an expanded proposal for full- 
year institute study or a year-long trainee- 
ship program before a counselor begins his 
work in the school. We also support the 
short-term institute for upgrading of coun- 
selors already on the job who need addi- 
tional graduate study to increase their pro- 
fessional competencies. This would be 
particularly applicable to counselors in 
rural sections or in economically depressed 


areas. 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSALS OF THE AMERICAN PER- 
SONNEL, AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, there are several points in 
H.R. 6774 that I would like to comment on 
briefly. One, is the provision under section 
511(b) relating to traineeships. It is the 
position of this Association that this trainee- 
ship program should be expanded to cover 
support for graduate study at all levels, in- 
cluding doctoral level study for university 
counselor educators and for supervisors of 
counselors in the schools. We feel that if 
we are to adequately strengthen our coun- 
selor education program we need to have 
more fully staffed graduate centers in uni- 
versities throughout the country. The 
number of graduate training centers is now 
limited. To expand this number we need 
more instructors who have had advanced 
graduate study through the doctoral level. 
Many universities are expressing an interest 
in offering counselor education programs 
but lack the high level faculty to begin the 
project. The expanded traineeship program 
I am speaking about, which is further out- 
lined in the attached position paper, would 
help to provide additional graduate counselor 
education facilities. oe 

Secondly, the Association maintains the 
position that there should be full support 
for guidance, counseling, and testing for all 
elementary grades. Numerous studies in- 
dicate that severe problems of underachieve- 
ment of our talented students begin in the 
elementary grades and are so deep rooted by 
the time they reach secondary school (if 
they do) that little remedial work can be 
accomplished. We need to have better iden- 
tification of talents in the formative ele- 
mentary school years. We need, then, to 
have adequate counseling and guidance pro- 
grams in the elementary schools to chal- 
lenge and motivate our bright and academi- 
cally talented students to develop to their 
optimum potential. We must begin to deal 
effectively with students before they en- 
counter school difficulties, not afterwards. 
It is the position of this Association that the 
full-time elementary school counselors ean 
be of tremendous help in this matter. It 
will be recalled that the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth recom- 
mended full-time counselors for elementary 
school students. 

May I respectfully point out that H.R. 
7664 now under consideration makes pro- 
vision for graduate study for elementary 
school counselors but offers no support for 
an elementary school guidance, counseling 
and testing program under proposed State 
plans. . 

We also believe that we must create pro- 
visions for research in order that the effec- 
tiveness of both counselor education and 
counseling can be evaluated. 

It is the position of this Association that 
no time limit should be set on the exten- 
sion of title V or the related amendments. 


CONCLUSION 


A good start has been made under the 
stimulation of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act program with the alliance of State 
and local effort. But much more effort at 
all levels is needed before we can provide our 
American youth with full and complete 
knowledge of their capabilities, talents, and 
aptitudes and motivate them to take full 
advantage of this knowledge. Even though 
the number of students per counselor has 
been reduced in the last 2 years there is still 
much work that needs to be done before it 
reaches the recommended 250-300:1 ratio as 
advocated in the James B. Cénant Report of 
1959 on the American High Schools. It is 
also indicated that this vital counseling ac- 
tivity be extended to the elementary schools 
in order that many more of our talented 
students are identified before they reach the 
secondary schools. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Finally, let it be said for the record that 
there is no indication that the National De- 
fense Education Act in the area of guidance 
and counseling has led to Federal interfer- 
ence. In a recent survey conducted by this 
Asociation among counselors throughout the 
Nation it was found that 95 percent of the 
respondents to the questionnaire indicated 
that there was no undesirable control over 
the counseling activities through any action 
resulting from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. This seems to be a clear indica- 
tion that this form of Federal assistance 
has not brought about any undesirable in- 
terference relative to the very close relation- 
ship between student and counselor in a 
guidance setting. 





SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON TITLE V OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 

(Sent to a 10-percent sample of the members 
of the American School Counselor Associ- 
ation, a division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Washington, 
D.C.) 

SUMMARY 

It is important to gather statistics, facts, 
and figures regarding legislation, but it is 
also important to know informal opinion 
concerning legislation. Late in the fall of 
1960, the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association conducted a 10-percent stratified 
sampling of the members of the American 
School Counselor Association, a division of 
APGA. This survey represents the comments 
of informed working counselors from every 
State in the Nation. The results of this sur- 
vey are attached. 

The consensus of the counselors surveyed 
indicated great satisfaction with the guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing aspects of the 
NDEA (title V). The counselors were over- 
whelmingly in favor of extending the act as 
it currently exists or modifying it to encom- 
pass some of the changes now under con- 
sideration by the committee. The respond- 
ents to the questions stated that assistance 
was coming to them directly at the local level 
as a result of NDEA support. 

Several specific results due to title V of 
NDEA should be pointed out for special at- 
tention. First, the vast majority of coun- 
selors responding to this survey felt that 
they had a much better opportunity for 
proper identification of students in their 
schools through NDEA than they ever had 
before. And, they were better able to ident- 
ify the academically talented students in 
their schools. Second, as a result of wise use 
of funds, many more materials on higher 
education and careers are available, to stu- 
dents in the counselor’s school than had been 
the case prior to 1958. Third, much more 
supervisory service was available to the coun- 
selor at the local level than there had been 
prior to NDEA in 1958. 

The survey pointed up great enthusiasm 
for title V of NDEA from all parts of the 
Nation. It also pointed up the great need 
for providing more counseling and testing 
services at the elementary school level. Time 
after time, the comments were made that to 
begin counseling with a student at age 15 
or 16 was too late to be of the greatest value. 
There was a 9 to 1 margin in favor of ex- 
tending guidance, counseling, and testing to 
the elementary schools. There is also senti- 
ment, although not as strong yet, for exten- 
sion of these facilities to the junior college. 

Finally, this survey revealed, many coun- 
selors who had attended National Defense 
Guidance and Counselor Training Institutes 
felt resentment toward the loyalty oath. 
They commented, in some instances, that the 
oath was an insult to loyal people and mean- 
ingless to those who are disloyal. 
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RESULTS OF THE APGA QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE 
NDEA TITLE V 


1. Do you favor extending the NDEA title 


V (A—guidance, counseling and testing and _ 


B—guidance and counseling institutes) to 
include elementary school guidance, counsel- 
ing and testing? 


SOI IO on cies en arsine cingien ent cua 572 
a cre eesicstehtel arinad Go dimen nerd era 197 
RRO 6 Bete cnprsentc am cine arent enemas 48 
OTRO. on pene onpert ha antcncni eed 27 
UP OC EE MOS TION occ ns Hens acta cpintdt nocaeatied 9 
- _— 

TOC <tinnoep cininmmagmmiie mae ae 853 


Comment: The overwhelmingly favorable 
response toward extension of NDEA into the 


elementary school level is reflected in this / 


question. Of those people responding to the 
questionnaire there was almost a 9 to 1 
margin in favor of extending title V activity 
to cover elementary school guidance, coun- 


seling and testing. 


2. Do you favor extending the NDBEA title 
V (A & B) upward to include the junior 
college guidance, counseling and testing? 


Strosighy JAW... « — a0 cocasieepanmnnnaenel 290 
PW hii in es ttinn in tite tiem 236 
IO sieves nik halichies as stem ses aaaeed ache 224 
DRE OO ie oid: dijickiitin ov ne mieitieeetidaabane 69 
Strongly dislavols <..~«ansuwinwwiiestiewmcvin 25 

WUC ini inte intuit entnaiecthiiericmiamiaacamihl 844 


Comment: More than half of the coun- 
selors responding to this question favored 
extension of NDEA to the junior college level 
and this is assumed to include the first 2 
years of 4-year colleges. The feeling that 
there is need for Federal support for guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing activities at 
this level of higher education’ is growing. 
The 10 percent who oppose this extension in- 
cludes at least some who are not in opposi- 
tion, but who feel that the extension to the 
elementary school level is more pressing. 

3. Were better opportunities made avail- 
able to you under NDEA for improving test- 
ing and other identification measures with 
individual pupils in your school? 


EP OCUS 022 5s hh agen sees 528 
ON on 1 oh. eee 192 
Undectied ~q... <.. .6inis ints nme utnesialae 51 

TOs 6 ac sccae wa aiiods 871 


Comment: The responses to this part cf 
question 3 indicate that direct support of 
the guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams -have been received as a result of 
NDEA action. This means action in the 
schools of this Nation. This action is the 
direct result of NDEA support. 


B 

GRORE T Fn no San ocemivetencaane 392 
GER cnteans eenrie dram naanaien 91 
DEED IS coe nccnakn nates eta bio dies = aaiaaaaenai 87 
esnips eign utc agian} cee atearan 570 


Comment: The assistance to schools 
through NDEA has been of great help ac- 
cording to the responses to this part of ques- 
tion 3. By a 4 to 1 margin, counselors in- 
dicated they received great help from NDEA 
funds. ‘ 

4. Has there been improved guidance su- 
pervisory assistance given to you through 
NDEA? 


WR 2 d> acnann~ ans celal peieee eee 464 
WO. oi rs eee 290 
Ween Se Se ae 78 

TOU. 66 nnd 25st ae 833 


Comment: There has been a remarkable 
increase in the support given to counselors 
from the various supervisory services. The 
response to this question clearly indicates 


> 
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an improvement in supervisory services as 
seen by the working counselor. It should 
be noted that the majority of the increase 
in supervisory assistance came from the 
State level. Prior to 1958, there were 78 
supervisors working at the State level. Re- 
cent surveys indicate that as a result of the 
NDEA there are approximately 183 State De- 
partment personnel carrying all full-time 
guidance responsibility. Although still in- 
adequate, it has improved. 

5. Has the counseling load (student- 
counselor ratio). decreased since the enact- 
ment of the NDEA? 


ene en eae e meets haste ae 354 
aries ere vase, ig ge -ribeng 6 apse ate gi ene 401 
REE a aa pe ger ern 755 


Comment: Although there has been much 
progress in guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing since the enactment of the NDEA, the 
counselors respondi'ig to this question felt 
there had not been a decrease in the stu- 
dent-counselor ratio. National figures on 
student-counselor ratio show a general de- 
crease in the last 2 years. But the response 
to this survey indicates that we must con- 
tinue to work for increased numbers of coun- 
selors in order that we can reduce the num- 
ber of students per counselor. A stepping 
up of Federal support is needed if we are 
to truly have a workable formula for the 
number of students per counselor. 

6. Has the enactment of the NDEA created 
2,better climate for guidance services in your 
school? 


het ae eke mie keer en bon eb 596 
Re rere ee a te a apo 112 
REE at SR Sg Se a ay 118 

DEE ecb onda aieianaeane mens 826 


Comment: The national policy expressed 
by the Congress in the enactment of NDEA 
has encouraged schools to stress the signifi- 
cance of guidance. 

7. Do you think the enactment of the 
NDEA created a better acceptance of guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing in your local 
community? 


Ne te Ns le cievnsce bien) ew Snore'n co = 577 
a hr oe aia wi nan tangas 96 
eo ws corps hides 155 

a ae cae actin 828 


Comment: One of the most significant ef- 
fects of the NDEA legislation has been the 
creation of a better climate for public sup- 
port for guidance, counseling, and testing. 
The responses to questions 6 and 7 of this 
survey clearly indicate the positive reaction 
to this federally supported program by the 
general public and school personnel. By a 
5 to 1 margin, NDEA has created a better 
climate throughout the Nation for guidance, 
counseling, and testing. This has prompted 
many hitherto apathetic communities to ac- 
tion. 

8. Have you been able to identify more ef- 
fectively the academically talented students 
(those with potentiality for college educa- 
tion) in your school by virtue of services 
available through IDEA funds? 





Ws Gece Dd oe ce ak oa twee 522 
a Nc en ca a a a cic tican eincnieesilighteghamann 208 
NS OS TS SE ey Soo 95 

Ata aaesiihas ce siphir ac peletdiceiectet-ires ome nny 825 


Comment: Again, the stated purpose of ti- 
tle V is being met in the opinions of these 
respondents. These counselors feel they are 
doing a more effective job of identifying aca- 
demically talentec students through NDEA. 
Approximately 65 percent (or 5 out of 8) of 
the counselors responded positively to this 
question. This is perhaps one of the most 
significant indications of the impact of NDEA 
on the schools of this Nation. 
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9. Have increased quantities of education- 
al and occupational information been made 
available to your school as a result of NDEA 
funds? 





diese akiancs sede ditnn cs dacscdaadtee een amieitia! antes dick tee 583 
Ea Sibi ean, ace eens oe. SS 178 
NN So cinch esin eaeanenc te ences 65 

ase a ee a eee 827 


Comment: This question relates to addi- 
tional ‘materials for student use in career 
planning. The responses of the counselors 
from all over the country seem to indicate 
that there has been a substantial increase in 
books and other materials available through 
NDEA funds. Many secondary schools did 
not even have the Department of Labor’s Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook prior to NDEA. 
Now through NDEA support some States au- 
thorize a copy for each secondary school in 
the State. 

10. Do you think the academically talent- 
ed students of your school have benefited 
from title V (A or B) of the NDEA? 





tiie ti iinnts bes indy caieelon ies Inia eases wien ae 512 
ES PEE RE ae Pe ti. 7, 133 
I a eee a os os hee 171 

ce Ah 5 et dene ko 816 


Comment: The inference in this question 
is that more than 5 out of 8 respondents felt 
that academically talented students had di- 
rectly benefited from title V of NDEA. This 
is a clear indication that the Federal funds 
allocated under the NDEA are being used in 
this act for the exact purpose they were in- 
tended by the Congress. 

1l. Do you feel any undesirable control 
over your counseling activities through ac- 
tion of NDEA? 


pa Se Tal ea A eee ole are oe 38 
Be a I ada os EAE eee 769 
IND oo ee a eS 25 

i Sen me cele aie ea wg ba te evn aap 832 


Comment: This question had the highest 
response of any in the survey. It also pro- 
vides the clearest answer. More than 99 
percent of those counselors from all over the 
Nation felt that there had been no undesir- 
able control over their counseling activities. 
The highly confidential nature of the coun- 
seling session has not been affected in any- 
way by NDEA support. 

12. How do you feel about a continuation 
of the current NDEA (title V) beyond its 
expiration in 1962? 


ge | A eee 343 
Favor with modifications____.._-____-. 476 
I dedi cacti BSc MA ade roe gus aoe en mp ee 10 

I  iictisn cncncedlit nied talen lita ti cate Nitin skies 829 


Comment: Again, we have a clear man- 
date for support regarding the National De- 
fense Education Act. Over 994400 percent 
of the respondents to this question favor the 
act or favor the act with some modifications. 
The National Defense Education Act is doing 
the job in guidance, counseling, and testing. 
Progress has been noted in the 2 full years of 
the act’s existence since 1958. The efforts 
must go on now to continue the task that 
has been started. 





AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION; NATIONAL PROPOSALS FOR THE GUID- 
ANCE OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
The commitment of this Nation to nothing 

less than excellence in the products of its 

educational systems is based upon two 
fundamentals: 

1. The betterment of individuals through 
the self-satisfying attainments they can 
achieve when education enables them to 
reach their potential greatness. 
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2. Not alone the survival of this society, 
but, in a larger sense, the contribution of 
this society to a better world depends upon 
the educated talents of each of its individu- 
als. This Nation can be greatest, for its own 
good, only if each of its peoples achieves the 
excellence of which each is capable. And, 
the Nation’s influence toward a better world 
in the world of nations will depend upon the 
commitment to excellence of each of these 
same peoples. 

This Nation has discovered that talent is 
no respecter or socio-economic conditions, 
and it knows that the talent for the leader- 
ship of the future must be discovered and 
encouraged. During the past several years, 
the number of young people entering col- 
lege has increased sharply, and some of the 
increase has occurred among youth who are 
less favored economically. Such talent does 
not blossom unnurtured. To help assure 
the indentification of talents for leadership 
in all significant fields of future endeavor, 
under any circumstances, deprived or munif- 
icent, in which they may occur, the Nation 
subscribed to the provision of guidance serv- 
ices in the schools as stated in the National 
Defense E@acation Act of 1958. 

Through title V of the act, the education 
of counselors has been increased and ad- 
vances have been made in supplying counsel- 
ing and testing services in the schools for 
identifying the more able and encouraging 
them to continue into higher education. 
The improvements have been notable: 

1. To the end of June 1962, approximately 
9,100 counselors will have had training in 
counseling and guidance institutes under 
title V-B. One-third of these entered 
counseling work in the secondary schools 
for the first time. All of them were trained 
in universities in addition to those already 
in the regular programs carried by the uni- 
versities. 

2. From June 1958 to June 1960, the num- 
ber of counselors in secondary schools is 
calculated to have increased from 12,000 to 
18,700. Since most of the funds under title 
V-A have been devoted to counseling, it is 
clear that NDEA has influenced this increase 
substantially. 

The stimulation of guidance has produced 
gratifying results. But, the work is un- 
finished. The Nation has only begun to re- 
alize the developments that it can have. 
The needs are clear and pressing. 

1. The quality of counseling must be im- 
proved and this is the crucial issue. (Many 
counselors are inadequately prepared.) 

2. Counseling services must start before 
the secondary school. (Identification and 
encouragement of the able will not wait 
until the age of adolescence.) 

3. The number of counselors must be ex- 
panded. (At the secondary schoo] level, the 
national ratio of students to counselors, al- 
though improved greatly during the past 2 
years, is at least double what it should be.) 

4. The number of persons qualified to 
prepare counselors through graduate educa- 
tion programs is seriously deficient. (This 
is the key to the expansion of high quality 
education for counselors.) 

The Nation can and must meet the needs 
of children and youth for the counseling 
services they deserve. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association believes that those professional 
persons whose primary duties are guidance 
and counseling have two basic, major re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. The provision of adequately validated 
guidance and counseling services of superior 
quality and in sufficient amount to meet the 
needs of all children and youth. 

2. The identification and counseling of 
able children and youth so that they may 
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be motivated to continue their development 
through the higher levels of education. 

To achieve these objectives, it is urged 
that title V of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act be extended and expanded in defi- 
nite ways that will imiprove guidance and 
counseling services by developing and utiliz- 
ing more well-qualified school counselors. 
The American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation recommends the specific measures 
that follow. 

I. The improvement of the quality of sec- 
ondary school counselors and their services 
by expanding the professional education of 
counselors. 

(a) By providing full academic year guid- 
ance and counseling institutes and grants 
that will assure a minimum of a year of 
graduate study in guidance and counseling 
in institutions that have professionally ac- 
cepted programs of counselor education. 

(At the present time, the number of full 
academic year programs under NDEA is ex- 
panding; these programs must be increased 
so that all counselors will have this mini- 
mum preparation before entering counsel- 
ing. At the same time, a grant program 
will enable qualified institutions to bring 
more graduate students into their regular 
programs; these trainee grants should be 
used for selected individuals in designated 
institutions which are found to have ap- 
proved programs of counselor education.) 

(b) By continuing short-term summer in- 
stitutes in guidance and counseling for the 
professional improvement of those who al- 
ready are doing counseling but who are 
inadequately prepared. 

(The problem is not only that many— 
perhaps one-half—of the secondary school 
counselors are not well prepared for their 
work, but also that they need help in keeping 
up with the research and studies bearing 
upon the identification and motivation of 
of the able, and upon conditions of entrance 
into and success in higher education. These 
institutes could also be used for special pur- 
poses, such as special training for counselors 
of rural youth and of youth in economically 
depressed areas.) 

II. The development of programs for the 
professional education of elementary school 
counselors. 

(a) By providing full academic year insti- 
tutes and grants in guidance and counseling 
before entering counseling at the elementary 
school level. 

(The number of counselors at the elemen- 
tary school level, now estimated at about 
5,000, must be expanded to help meet the 
Nation’s needs to identify and develop able 
children, some of whom are known to have 
limited their future educational prospects 
even before entering the secondary school.) 

(b) By providing short-term institutes for 
the improvement of partially prepared ele- 
mentary school counselors. 

(Teachers who are performing counseling 
services and those already designated as 
counselors need educational opportunities 
to improve their work.) 

III. The expansion of education for leader- 
ship in guidance by assuring doctoral level 
traineeships for the professional education 
of carefully selected individuals for posi- 
tions of leadership in State departments of 
education, in public school systems, and par- 
ticularly in universities to educate the coun- 
selors for the schools. 


(Most persons working toward the doctor- 
ate in guidance and counseling are required 
to take many years on a part-time education 
basis. The Nation’s supply of competent 
persons for this leadership level can be 
speeded up greatly by a program of doctoral 
level'traineeships that will permit full-time 
study.) 

IV. The continuance of support for the 
establishment and maintenance of improved 
programs for the identification and encour- 
agement of able students in public second- 
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ary schools. However, we recommend ex- 
pansion in the following respects: 

(a) Support for the establishment and 
maintenance of improved programs for the 
identification and encouragement of able 
children in elementary schools. 

(Some of these programs should be for 
demonstration purposes.) 

(b) Support for the identification and en- 
couragement of able students in small and 
rural schools at both the secondary and 
elementary levels. 

(c) Recognizing the complexities involved, 
it is recommended in principle that support 
be expanded for the improvement of pro- 
grams designed to prevent the attrition of 
talented students in higher education with 
particular reference to the freshman and 
sophomore year. 

V. The provision of more valid answers to 
the question of the counselor education that 
is most effective for counselors carrying va- 
rious responsibilities and to the question of 
the actual effect of guidance and counseling 
services on the progress and the achievement 
of the young Americans who experience 
them. 

(a) By supporting studies, research, and 
demonstrations. 

1. Which seek improved bases and meth- 
ods for the identification of talented youth. 

2. Which seek improved bases and methods 
for the motivation of talented youth. 

3. Which seek improved bases and meth- 
ods for the effective and efficient preparation 
of professional school counselors. 





Statement of Dr. Freddy Homburger in 
the Interest of Greater Health and Wel- 
fare for Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Dr. 
Freddy Homburger before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on 
June 15, 1961: 

STATEMENT BY FREDDY HOMBURGER, M_.D., 
PRESENTED BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE OF THE SENATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JUNE 15, 1961 


My name is Freddy Homburger, M.D., and 
I am president of Bio-Research Consultants, 
Inc., in Cambridge, Mass., and I also serve 
without salary as president and director of 
Bio-Research Institute, Inc., a nonprofit re- 
search institute in Cambridge, Mass., which 
is devoted to the study of experimental 
biology and medicine. 


I appreciate the privilege of being heard 
by this committee, especially since I appear 
before you as a@ private individual not repre- 
senting any organization. My request to be 
heard was made in response to President 
Kennedy’s admonition that we should not 
ask what our country can do for us but 
rather, what we can do for the country. I 
believe that citizens who are qualified by 
their experience in a specialized fleld to dis- 
cern need for improvement in any important 
Government program must come forward to 
apprize Congress of their views if they are 
convinced that these will lead to more effec- 
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tive use of taxpayers’ money. This must 
be done regardless of the inherent risk of 
incurring criticism and possibly reprisal 
from those who may take exception to the 
views so presented. 

For the past 20 years, since I came to this 
country from Switzerland, I have been en- 
gaged in full time medical research and have 
held positions on the faculties of Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, and Tufts University School 
of Medicine and on the medical staffs of the 
New Haven Hospital, the Boston City Hos- 
pital, the New York Hospital, Memorial 
Cancer Center, and Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute in New York, the New England Med- 
ical Center in Boston, and other hospitals. 
In addition to being responsible for patients’ 
care, teaching, and research, I have pub- 
lished over 145 scientific papers and two 
books (one on “The Biologic Basis of Can- 
cer Management,” the other on “The Med- 
ical Care of the Aged and Chronically Il’’), 
and have edited a reference work on “The 
Physiopathology of Cancer,” a series of 
“Symposia on Research Advances Applied to 
Medical Practice,” and an annual review 
on “Progress in Experimental Tumor Re- 
search.” 

Since 1950 I have also served part of my 
time as a consultant to the pharmaceutical 
industry and since founding with my associ- 
ates the firm of Bio-Research Consultants, 
Inc., this association with problems of in- 
dustry has deepened and includes now con- 
sultative experience in the chemical, 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic and food indus- 
tries. For the last 3 years I have been the 
chief executive officer of a research busi- 
ness which has created some 50 jobs and 
counts among its clients some of the biggest 
companies in the fields referred to above. 
Thus, I bring to your deliberations, in ad- 
dition to the medical, scientific, and aca- 
demic experience shared by most of your 
other witnesses, the practical, down-to-earth 
commonsense of a businessman. 

During most of my career, I have been the 
recipient of U.S. Public Health Service grants 
for teaching and research and have also 
served as a special consultant to the US. 
Public Health Service. 

I have profound respect and admiration 
for the hard working, intelligent, and com- 
petent people who constitute the National 
Institutes of Health and am convinced that 
the enormous health research program that 
has come into being because of the vision 
and courage of Senator Hitt and his com- 
mittee and of the corresponding committee 
of Congressman Focarry in the House, will 
be viewed in historical perspective as one of 
the most enlightened ventures ever under- 
taken by people to help each other through 
a concerted attack on the major scourges 
that threaten the well-being and happiness 
of mankind. 

It is inevitable that in the course of such 
a gigantic effort by thousands of people 
which involves the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, omissions and errors 
do occur and it is up to the participants 
in this program at all levels to call to the 
attention of the legislators such weaknesses 
in the program which create opportunity for 
improvement and even greater effectiveness. 

Since the National Institutes of Health 
grant program went into effect, medical re- 
search in this country has made great strides, 
but its major objectives have not as yet been 
attained. We have not eradicated heart dis- 
ease, we have not controlled cancer, and 
mental disease is an increasingly serious 
problem. 

It is therefore eminently justifiable to 
view for a moment those things that may be 
wrong with our programs and may have pre- 
vented us from attaining the final objec- 
tives and leave to others the enumeration 
of advances in knowledge which have been 
made. I shall confine myself to the field to 
which I have devoted my own research ef- 
forts since 1944; namely, cancer research. 
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For a number of years now, a greatly em- 
phasized effort in this field has been cen- 
tered on a search for chemotherapeutic 
agents. I do not believe that any respon- 
sible cancer researcher claims that a single 
cancer’ has been cured by chemotherapy 
alone (with the possible exception of the 

_ Very special situation of choriocarcinoma) 
or, for that matter, that it is less true today 
than many years ago to state that the only 
truly curative agents for cancer are surgery 
and/or radiation. This does not mean that 
less of an effort ought to be made in the 
search for chemotherapeutic agents, but it 
certainly means that much more effort must 
be undertaken in other phases of cancer 
research. Chemotherapy may someday be 
the magic bullet that will kill cancer with- 
out harming the patient. For the time being 
it is, for practical purposes, a means of last 
resort and not a very effective one at its 
best. Research on chemotherapy must con- 
tinue until all avenues have been explored 
and we must face the fact that this may take 
many more years and millions of dollars. 

However, it is not necessary to neglect 
other approaches, as has unfortunately been 
done. 

Cancer prevention is an effective weapon 
at hand today. Prevention has demon- 
strated its value most strikingly in the field 
of occupational cancer. Thousands of 
workers in the aniline dye and other chem- 
ical industries have been saved from can- 
cer by suitable preventive measures that were 
instituted as soon as the chemical carcino- 
gens (meaning substance capable of caus- 
ing cancer) had been identified. 

The research steps which lead to effective 
preventive measures are straightforward 
and simple: identify by suitable animal 
tests that a substance is capable of causing 
cancer and eliminate such substances from 
the human environment, or protect people 
from them by suitable devices. This is how 
working in oil refineries, dye plants, arsenic 
mines and smelters, plants handling radio- 
active materials, etc., has been made safe in 
spite of the known fact that all of these vari- 
ous factors can cause cancer. This is how 
the removal of all exhaust gases, industrial 
fumes and smokes from the air we breathe, 
coupled perhaps with elimination of smok- 
ing, might very well end the epidemic of 
lung cancer which the civilized world is cur- 
recently experiencing, or at least reduce its 
present magnitude. . 

We have today in the United States a law 
which prohibits the inclusion in food of any 
substance which, when fed to animals, will 
cause cancer. This might be a good law if 
it were possible to define more clearly than 
is today possible,what really constitutes can- 
cer in experimental animals. 

We face in this situation one of the most 
tragic methods gaps in medical history. 

Next to nothing is known about the 
mechanisms whereby chemicals cause can- 
cer and about the relationships between dos- 
age and effect, route of administration, spe- 
cies differences and many other variables 
that complicate this picture. Thus it is that 
the Food and Drug Administration, under 
obligation to enforce the Delaney amend- 
ment of the Food and Drug Act, is faced 
with a dilemma. They may unnecessarily 
damage an .industry without any practical 
benefit for the public such as was done, in 
the opinion of experts, in banning cran- 
berries containing traces of aminothiazole, 
or they may not know that widely used addi- 
tives long considered safe, actually will cause 
cancer under suitable test conditions and 
must be removed, such as was the case a 
short time ago with Safrole. 

The story of Safrole, which for many years 
was .considered completely safe until dis- 
coveréd by an industrial laboratory, the Food 
and Drug Administration and ourselves to 
cause liver cancer in rats, is only one striking 
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and practical example of our glaring igno- 
rance in this important field. There are 
many other instances of this nature. In 
1957, Shubik and Hartwell (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 149, supp. 1, 1957) 
brought up to date the list of substances 
tested in various toxicity tests for more than 
30 days, adding 779 new compounds to the 
1,329 previously listed. Out of the 2,108 com- 
pounds so tested, 511 are carcinogenic under 
certain experimental conditions. This im- 


plies the possibility for perhaps 25 percent _ 


of all new compounds subjected to long-term 
testing to be carcinogenic. Out of 159 new 
carcinogens listed by Shubik and Hartwell, 
30 had previotsly been reported as nega- 
tive. This certainly shows that retesting un- 
der new conditions may sometimes demon- 
strate that substances previously considered 
safe may indeed be carcinogenic. 

In volume I of “Progress in Experimental 
Tumor Research,” edited by F. Homburger 
(Karger, Basel/New York; distributed in 
the United States by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia), Eric Boyland, of London, 
England, points out such “new” carcinogens 
as lead salts, 4-amino-4-fiuorodiphenyl, 
dimethylnitrosamine and certain iron deriva- 
tives and senecio alkaloids. In the second 
volume of this series, to be published this 
month, a Japanese worker, Nakahara, re- 
veals the carcinogenicity of the relatively 
simple 4-Nitroquinoline N-oxide, and from 
Hungary, Korpassy adduces evidence that 
tannic acid is carcinogenic. Thus, from all 
corners of the world, year after year, comes 
information that man is indeed surrounded 
in his daily life by innumerable substances, 
some of them indispensable for his existence 
and all of which are capable of causing can- 
cer in certain experimental conditions. 

There is in this field an overwhelming need 
for better methodology and study in depth. 
Yet the National Institutes of Health have 
taken the position that this type of work 
merely represents the development of bio- 
assays of limited usefulness and not really re- 
search, and that, therefore, it does not merit 
support. This attitude is not an isolated 
instance. In the fiscal year of 1960, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health awarded 11,572 
research grants amounting to $198,719,397. 
During the same period, only 98 grants, or 
$1,921,207, were awarded for studies on 
chemical carcinogenesis, a really ridiculously 
small amount when one considers the 
amounts which, in the same period of time, 
were awarded for studies dealing with the 
chemotherapy of cancer. 

Of the grants awarded for study of chemi- 
cal carcinogens, only 17 grants amounting 
to $291,200 were concerned with food or food 
additives and only 12 totalling $229,450 dealt 
with specific environmental agents. The 
rest of this money was spent on fundamental 
studies of carcinogenic mechanisms. The 
Food and Drug Administration has extremely 
limited funds for research and cannot under- 
take, with its present budget, more than in- 
tramural token research in the cancer field 
and practically no extramural contract or 
grant-in-aid supported research. 


Yet researchers of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have demonstrated that with 
proper support they are capable of the neces- 
sary work in this field. They have shown 
the fact that Safrole causes cancer (Long 
and Nelson) and the toxicity of red one, to 
name but the two most recent examples. 
Toxicologic research by the people who are 
faced with practical enforcement problems 
in this field has shortened the time needed 
to determine cataract-causing activity in 
nitrophenols from years needed to detect 
these effects in patients to hours to demon- 
strate them in chickens (Armbrecht). 

Steps which are necessary for the solution 
of the pressing and immediate problems out- 
lined above are quite obvious. The meas- 
ures which I suggest are feasible within ex- 
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isting legislation and require merely the 
appropriation of money in the right places 
and for the following designated purposes: 

1. The intramural and extramural efforts 
of the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
National Institutes of Health in the field of 
fundamental studies on environmental car- 
cinogenesis must be strengthened. 

2. Appropriate $10 million to the Food and 
Drug Administration for a program of re- 
search as dictated by the needs of this 


agency for development of methods enabling 


it to enforce intelligently the laws designed 
to protect the American public from can- 
cer-causing substances. This amount must 
be added to the presently proposed Food 
and Drug Administration budget. $5 million 
of this appropriation will be required for a 
research program within Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and through contracts and 
grants-in-aid to be awarded by the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to competent contractors and academic 
and independent research institutions. The 
other $5 million are to be used to construct 
a methods research and development facility 
for the Food and Drug Administration. 

The long-term measures which will be 
needed to assure in the future a more bal- 
anced and more effective medical research 
program are more complex, but they too 
can be taken through action by this com- 
mittee in connection with appropriations. 

In summary I have stated, and cited the 
record to bear me out, that we have today 
a@ lopsided program in cancer research with 
overemphasis in certain spheres to the detri- 
ment of others fully as important. 

I suggest that this has come about to a 
large extent because of certain features in 
the present system of project evaluation as 
practiced by the National Institutes of 
Health and their study sections and advisory 
councils. Based on this system, an oli- 
garchy has developed wherein a small num- 
ber of scientists exert an unduly great in- 
fluence in subtly channeling the efforts of 
the scientific community at large. 

If scientists in general have not protested 
this development, it is at least in part due 
to the fact that there are not at present 
enough research workers in this country 
who devote themselves exclusively to their 
research and through this discipline of mind 
become sufficiently concerned with these 
matters to give them their soul-searching 
attention. Conditions’ are now such for the 
full-time investigator that only a few of 
those who have started out with such a 
career in mind actually achieve it as a life- 
long occupation. Many more turn to more 
lucrative fields or to the security of hospital 
and academic appointments where research 
becomes a part-time concern and the inter- 
est in the broad picture of scientific devel- 
opment on a national scale is never attained 
or is lost through intellectual compromise. 
Such individuals (and institutions) tend to 
direct their efforts simply in the direction 
of the most readily obtainable money for 
their research projects. Based on these con- 
siderations, we must address ourselves to 
two important problems. First, the present 
review system of projects by the National 
Institutes of Health must be simplified and 
its base must be broadened. Second, the 
Nation’s potential in individuals eager and 
willing to devote their lives to full-time re- 
search must be fully developed by the crea- 
tion of an aura of respect for the full-time 
investigator and the provision of the tools 
which these individuals require to carry out 
their work in dignity and with adequate 
security. 

Proposal for modernization of the present 

used by the National Institutes of 
Health for review of grant applications: In 
addition to having placed decisionmaking 
on t applications into the hands of 
fewer 1,000 scientists, the present sys- 
tem is time consuming and cumbersome. 
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The mass of papers written each year by 
scientists who apply for grants, if stacked, 
would exceed the heights of twice the Wash- 
ington Monument or, if laid end to end, 
would reach from Boston t} Los Angeles and 
back, plus some distance to spare. Two 
hundred and forty-three man-years are 
spent each year (conservatively estimated) 
to prepare and to evaluate these applica- 
tions. In spite of all this annually recur- 
rent effort, the system, in “the opinion of 
many scientists, is not capable of selecting 
the projects most likely to be the most im- 
portant ones. In a letter in Science, Johan 
Bjorksten, on April 7, 1961, wrote as follows: 


“CRITERIA FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


“Where large sums are dispensed for re- 
search, selection of a basis for judging ap- 


plications becomes of the utmost impor-. 


tance. Ernest M. Allen, Chief, Division of 
Research Grants, National Institutes of 
Health, is certainly to be commended for 
publishing these triteria, as applied by NIH 
[Science 132, 1532 (1960) ]. 

“Obviously, these criteria will be effective 
in eliminating ill-considered, thoroughly 
weak applications. But how would the 
strong, unconventional approach fare—the 
application in support of research that 
breaks away from precedents to blaze new 
paths? 

“To answer this question, it may be of 
interest to examine how some of the re- 
search projects of the past, which are today 
considered milestones of medical progress, 
would have fared had they been submitted 
to a National Institutes of Health of their 
respective times and judged by the accepted 
authorities of their day, organized as study 
committees and judging the applications by 
the criteria published by Alien. 

“To take a few examples: If William Har- 
vey, whose brilliant studies led to the under- 
standing of blood circulation, had applied to 
an NIH of his time for a grant to explore 
this subject, it would no doubt have been 
rejected under Allen’s shortcoming No. 3 
(‘The problem is more complex than the 
investigator appears to realize’). 

“Prior to the work of Albert von Haller, 
it was believed that the nerves were tubes 
which pumped ‘nerve fluid’ into the muscles, 
thereby causing them to bulge and contract. 
Von Haller disproved this and introduced 
the modern concept of irritability and re- 
sponse to stimuli. An application for sup- 
port from Von Haller to an NIH of his time 
would apparently have been rejected under 
Allen’s shortcoming No. 21 (“The investigator 
is spreading himself too thin; he will be 
more productive if he concentrates on fewer 
projects’), for Von Haller was ranging widely 
“or poetry and plant physiology. 

“Any support for William Beaumont’s 
pioneering studies on gastric function would 
have been precluded under shortcomings 
Nos. 13 and 15 (‘Controls are either inade- 
quately conceived or inadequately described,’ 
and ‘The number of observations is unsuit- 
able’), for Beaumont worked with a single 
subject, a fur trader who had a permanent 
opening in his stomach as a result of an 
accident with a musket. 

“If A. L. Lavoisier had applied for a grant 
from NIH to extend his quantitative com- 
bustion studies to human metabolism, he 
would have been turned down under short- 
coming No. 24 (‘It appears that other re- 
sponsibilities would prevent devotion of suf- 
ficient time_and attention to this research’), 
for Lavoisier earned his living as a tax col- 
lector. 

“If Louis Pasteur had applied for a grant 
to an NIH for support for his work on bac- 
terial vaccines, he would have been turned 
down under shortcoming No. 17 (‘The inves- 
tigator does not have adequate experience 
or training * * * for this research’), for he 
was a chemist and had no training in medi- 
cine or physiology. 
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“The criteria now being applied in the 
National Institutes of Health, according to 
Allen, would have resulted in refusal to sup- 
port those investigations which became mile- 
stones of progress in medicine. 

“Is this the kind of thinking that should 
guide us today? 

“JOHAN BJORKSTEN, 
“American Institute of Chemists, New 
York, N.Y.’” 

Dr. Clinton C. Powell, deputy chief of the 
Division of Research Grants, confirmed this 
recently, according to a report in Medical 
News, April 21, 1961, page 20, by stating that 
“the list of highly reputable scientists whose 
applications have been disapproved reads 
like Who’s Who.” 

The following steps are suggested to evalu- 
ate and revise the present system of project 
review of the National Institutes of Health: 

The present system of double review, first 
by the study sections for scientific merit, 
then by the advisory councils, is to be pre- 
served in principle. However, the body of 
study section experts reviewing each appli- 
cation is to be cut from 15 members to 3 
who are really expert on the subject of the 
application and one of whom represents the 
applicant and is to be nominated by the 
applicant. The two other members are 
named by the Surgeon General. If these 
three experts wish to do so they may select 
two others to make a panel of five. These 
ad hoc panels are to be selected as follows: 
Every 6 months the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice could publish a list of its past and pre- 
sent grantees (principal investigators) and 
of grantees in medical and biological sciences 
of other Government agencies (NSF, AEC, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, etc.) All of these 
scientists would constitute the new “study 
section panel” from which ad hoc study 
groups are to be selected for each applica- 
tion. The principal investigator, when sub- 
mitting an application, is required to name 
his representative and two alternates from 
this panel. He also has the privilege to ad- 
vise the Surgeon General of no more than 
three additional names from the panel, of 
persons who would not be acceptable to him 
as judges of his application. Punch card 
records would be made of the specific quali- 
fications of all panel listees. At first, this 
could be done from their interest listings 
in “American Men of Science.” Later on, 
each applicant for support would be re- 
quested to list his own preference of fields 
of competence and this information would be 
integrated in the new lists of panel members 
as they are published. This will permit the 
Surgeon General to match by punch card 
machine the two experts representing the 
National Institutes of Health against areas of 
competence necessary to judge a given ap- 
plication and which will be stated by the 
applicant and verified by the administra- 
tive staff of the National Institutes of Health 
when processing the application. 

The three-member ad hoc committee, 
which then can be appointed within hours 
after receipt of an application, will receive 
the application by mail (three copies re- 
quired:so far), and its members will decide 
by telephone or correspondence whether a 
meeting with the applicant in his laboratory 
will be necessary and whether they need to 
meet or can decide on their recommenda- 
tion by telephone or correspondence. The 
members of the group select a chairman 
from among the two representing the Sur- 
geon General and he must make a report to 
the National Institutes of Health within 2 
weeks. The other members of the group re- 
ceive copies of this report for their files. 

Effects of this study section reorganiza- 
tion: 

1. The base of knowledge available for 
evaluation is broadened and now includes a 
much larger segment of the scientific com- 
munity. 
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2. The review will be more thorough, since 
each member of the panel will only be called 
upon to review a small number of applica- 
tions each year. 

3. The need for meetings of large num- 
bers of people for a rush job at each meet- 
ing is eliminated. 

4. No deadlines are necessary. Applica- 
tions may be submitted any time. 

5. The shaping of policy, in the sense of 
what type of research should be favored, is 
returned to the scientific community instead 
of resting with committees. ’ 

6. The review will be far more expert since 
those best informed for each application can 
be chosen from among all qualified people 
rather than from among fifteen now con- 
stituting a study section. 

7. The applicant will be represented in 
court, which at present is not the case. 

The advisory councils must be enlarged 
to such an extent that subcouncils can meet 
monthly in order to expedite decisions. [If 
council members were to meet no more 
often than twice a year, then six subcoun- 
cils of 12 members each, constituted as at 
present, would be necessary. These sub- 
councils would meet monthly to recommend 
action on applications prereviewed by the 
above ad hoc groups. Each of these sub- 
councils would delegate two members to the 
principal council which would meet twice a 
year, not to review applications, but to ad- 
vise the Surgeon General on policies. 


Effects of this council reorganization: 


1. This would give the Surgeon General 
access to six times as many advisers as are 
now available and reduce the time individual 
advisors have to spend.in Washington. 

2. Councils would be in session monthly 
and able to process all recommendations re- 
ceived from the ad hoc study panels. 

3. The waiting period for decisions on 
grant awards would be cut from a minimum 
of 6 months to a maximum of 2 months. 

4. Under this system, the councils could 
really look at many applications whereas, 
according to Dr. Clinton C. Powell, of the 
National Institutes of Health, now the coun- 
cils “can do nothing, really, but pull out a 
few questionable ones” (applications) (Med- 
ical News, April 21, 1961). \ 

Finally, applicants can be classified into 
three major classes for processing, as fol- 
lows: (1) New applicants. (2) applicants 
who have successfully performed for 5 
years under National Institutes of Health 
support. (3) applicants under (2) above, who 
wish increased support. 

1. New applicants would be required to 
provide in their applications approximately 
the information currently requested, except 
that statements on the significance of the 
work, the work done by others and biblio- 
graphy wovfld be optional. It is to be as- 
sumed that the experts should know this 
anyway. 

2. Applicants who had successfully per- 
formed for 5 years under National Insti- 
tutes of Health support should automatical- 
ly receive a moral commitment (subject to 
appropriations) of continuation of such 
support as long as they (a) either submit 
acceptable progress reports as required, or 
(b) submit reprints of publications on the 
subject of their subsidized work. 

3. If such applicants wish to obtain in- 
creased support, they must apply for the 
additional funds in the same manner as new 
applicants under (1) above. , 

In summary, this proposal accomplishes 
several desirable objectives: 

1. Is assures Congress a more thorough 
and expert review of qualifications of those 
who receive Government funds. The study 
sections at present review 50-150 applica- 
tions 3 times a year in 3-day sessions. It 
is obvious that 15 men cannot be experts 
on 150 projects and it appears also clear 
that they cannot -do justice to this job 
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in 24 working hours. Three men carefully 
selected for each project could do a far 


2. cs eee the applicant representation 
which he does now not have. At present, 
even when representatives of study sections 
meet with applicants on so-called project 
site visits, they emphasize that they merely 
gather information but cannot represent the 
applicant’s point of view. 

This is contrary to American concepts of 
fair play. The applicant must have an op- 
portunity to-be heard or represented in the 
course of the discussions of his project. 
The present proposal would assure such 
representation. 

3. It speeds up the progress of research 
by cutting the time for decision making 
from many months to a few weeks. 

4. It cuts the cost of evaluation by elimi- 
nating periodic meetings in Washington of 
large study sections (now nearly 1,000 
people meeting three times a year). 

5. It distributes -responsibility for de- 
cisions and the workload involved among 
several tens of thousands of scientists, in- 
stead of about 1,000, and thereby returns 
this important function to qualified scien- 
tists and the entire scientific community 
instead of a small number of appointed 
scientists, often qualified mostly by their 
willingness to do a great deal of this type 
of administrative work. ; 

There remains one important point to be 
worked out, which is the budgeting of avail- 
able funds so that they can keep pace with 
the decision of ad hoc panels and councils 
that a certain amount of work merits sup- 
port. This is a problem that must be con- 
sidered by Government accountants and 
Congress and can be solved as experience 
with this new system would accumulate. 

In addition, it is earnestly suggested that 
you request in the current appropriation bill 
that a study be made of the methods used 
at present by the National Institutes of 
Health to evaluate requests for research 
grants, and that such a study include the 
polling of past and present National Insti- 
tutes of Health grantees by means of inde- 
pendent public opinion experts in a way 
which protects the respondents’ anonymity, 
in order to elicit the frank views of the scien- 
tific community on the present system and 
on ways to improve its effectiveness. The 
study itself must be made by experts in the 
field of business management and data 
processing in cooperation with scientists not 
now associated with the evaluation system, 
the councils, or the study sections. 

Proposal for a more effective use of the 
Nation’s potential health research: 


Manpower: Let us consider for a moment 
what constitutes the best possible environ- 
ment for creative thought and research and 
where we find the most productive and 
most original research people. 

Looking at the history of the conquest of 
infectious disease, there is no doubt that 
the greatest original thinkers and discdver- 
ers of the milestones in this successful re- 
search story were Pasteur, Koch, Ehrlich, and 
Jenner, followed in modern times by 
Domagk; Fleming, and Waksman. Pasteur 
was a chemist who founded his own re- 
search institute; Koch was a district physi- 
cian in Government service; Ehrlich founded 
his own institute; Jenner was a practitioner; 
Domagk worked in an industry research in- 
stitute; Waksman founded his own insti- 
tute; and only Fleming was, and remained, 
a university bacteriologist. None of these 
men except the last were content with a con- 
ventional university career. 

If one were to list the most significant 
scientific developments that in relatively re- 
cent times led to great medical advances, 
most people would list such things as the 
control of diabetes, the control of pernicious 
anemia, the discovery of blood groups, the 
development of antibiotics, the chemo- 
therapy of tuberculosis, the development of 
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ACTH and corticoid hormones, the develop- 
ment of DDT as an insecticide, the develop- 
ment of polio vaccines, and the discovery of 
tranquilizers. 

All of these developments either did not 
arise from a university or hospital laboratory 
or, if they did, their originators subse- 
quently, with very few exceptions (Fleming 
and Florey, penicillin), left the universities 
and established their own research labora- 
tories, or organized their autonomous re- 
search laboratories within their hospitals or 
universities. To document this statement, 
it is noted that Best who, with Banting, is 
credited for the discovery of insulin, now 
directs the Banting and Best department of 
medical research in Toronto. Minot, who 
found the liver treatment of pernicious 
anemia, created the Thorndike Memorial 
Laboratory. Landsteiner discovered the 
blood groups in the Rockefeller Institute. 
Waksman founded the Institute for Micro- 
biology at Rutgers; the chemotherapy of tu- 
berculosis arose from industrial research, as 
did the discovery of ACTH, and the developer 
of the first poliomyelitis vaccine is now or- 
ganizing his own independent research in- 
stitute. 

A National Science Foundation survey of 
1,900 autonomous institutions of higher 
learning in the United States showed that 
only 363 institutions reported research and 
development operating budgets and of these, 
61 reported only minor expenditures so that 
these were disregarded in this report. Of 
the 302 institutions included in the report, 
71, or 23 percent, accounted for 89 percent 
of the total funds. The top 20 institutions 
had 57 percent of the total research funds. 

Thus, it is a myth that the universities in 
this country are the traditional sites for suc- 
cessful research and development. The dis- 
tribution of National Institutes of Health 
research grants, however, in 1960 was as fol- 
lows: 935 institutions received 11,279 grants 
totaling $193,820,591. Of these organiza- 
tions, 95, or 10.2 percent, can be considered 
as independent institutes. These independ- 
ents received 360 grants, or 3.2 percent, of 
the total number awarded and 4.6 percent of 
the money, or $8,931,126. Apparently, to 
paraphrase a statement which appeared 
January 16, 1961, in the New Republic: 
“Those institutions have been given the 
bulk of support which are already favored by 
every present source of funds—rich alumni 
and rich taxpayers, philanthropists, founda- 
tions, and corporations who want the pres- 
tige of giving to established name schools. 
It is the underfinanced, the underequipped, 
the undermanned institutions that the Fed- 
eral Government must particularly concern 
itself with, not out of philanthropy but as 


a matter of hard-headed economy.” 


The National Institutes of Health have 
not taken advantage of the manpower po- 
tential that is present in the existing inde- 
pendent research institutes. In fact, it has 
discriminated against such institutions by 
limiting the availability of career investi- 
gatorships, institutional grants, and special 
overhead awards to hospitals and universi- 
ties. 


It has already been shown above that suc- 
cessful investigators often organize their 
own independent, or at least autonomous, 
institutes when this becomes possible. The 
universities themselves use the device of 
special institutes, divisions or university 
professorships to create the equivalent of 
the independent institute for members of 
their faculties who have distinguished 


themselves. However, this happens belated- - 


ly, usually after a man has already made his 
contribution, whereas, to be most effective, 
such opportunities should be available to 
young men of promise. : 
Everything points to the desirability of 
strengthening existing independent research 
institutes and of aiding deserving scientists 
to found new independent institutes devot- 
ed to research exclusively. The list of con- 
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tributions currently emanating from inde- 
pendent research institutes is an impressive 
one indeed. In spite of the relatively small 
support they have been receiving (namely, 
3.2 percent of all grants awarded), repre- 
sentatives of such institutes presented 5.3 
percent of the 2,815 papers read at the last 
meeting of the Federation of the American 
Society for Experimental Biology. 
Independent research institutes operated 
for scientists by scientists and limited to a 
reasonable, manageable size, are economic, 


have strategic advantages since they can be : 


scattered throughout the country and, once 
established in reasonably large numbers, 
would provide far more opportunities for 
full-time researchers than could ever be 
found in existing and future medical schools. 
These institutes would attract young people 
into biologic science careers and create status 
and security for full-time scientists. The 
cost of such institutions is far less than 
might be thought. Our own research insti- 
tute, with adequate facilities for 5 to 7 
senior scientists and some 45 technicians and 
supporting personnel, was created for less 
than $500,000. These institutions need not 
be endowed but should compete on an equal 
basis with universities and hospitals for 
available research funds. 

To correct present inequalities and to im- 
plement most of the ideas outlined above, 
the following steps are suggested: 

1. That the National Institutes of Health 
be instructed to accord completely equal 
treatment to nonuniversity or hospital-af- 
filiated independent research institutes for 
all available types of support. 

2. That full overhead cost be paid on re- 
search grants (as is now paid on contracts) 
to those institutions now engaged in re- 
search as their sole activity. (Since cost of 
such research is readily determinable). 


3. That a special appropriation be made of 
$50 million to finance the establishment of 
100 independent research ‘institutes (two in 
each State) to be administered by duly in- 
corporated nonprofit organizations set up by 
qualified scientists outside of universities or 
hospitals. 


Some officers of the administration with 
whom my proposals were discussed con- 
sider them revolutionary and impractical. 
Careful study of these suggestions will re- 
veal that they are sound and practicable. 
Other men concerned with these matters 
are beginning to think along similar lines. 
Medical News of May 19, 1961, reported the 
formation of an association of independent 
medical research centers to work toward “an 
entirely new approach to research oppor- 
tunities for medical scientists in centers not 
associated with universities.” It is thus 
evident that clinicians also are becoming 
concerned about the preferential treatment 
currently accorded the universities by the 
National Institutes of Health in awarding 
research funds, and about the manner 
whereby some of such funds are used by 
hospitals and universities. According to 
this article, Dr. Clinton C. Powell, Deputy 
Chief of the National Institutes of Health's 
Division of Research Grants has stated that 
he favors “development of the vast untapped 
research potential that exists in independ- 
ent medical centers.” 


The present statement submits our sug- 
gestions after careful consideration and dis- 
cussions with many colleagues over a period 
of years. These suggestions are offered with 
full realization that their implementation 
will call for thought and hard work by 
many people concerned with these problems. 
They are placed on the record, not in a 
spirit of mere criticism, but for construc- 
tive purposes with full realization and ap- 
preciation of the great things that have 
been accomplished through the years. They 
are given to this committee in the hope that 
they will constructively contribute to the 
greater health and welfare of our Nation and 
of all_ people throughout the world. 


ESE TR 
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Benefit-Cost Ratios in Reclamation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter sent 
to the Director of the Budget by Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Welch, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association. 

This thoughtful letter: states well the 
need for revising present methods of 
establishing benefit-cost ratios. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Mr. Davi E. BELL, - 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BELL: We noted with a great deal 
of interest the statement in President Ken- 
nedy’s natural resources message to the Con- 
gress that he was issuing a directive “to re- 
evaluate current standards for appraising 
the feasibility of water resource projects.” 
We are indeed glad to know that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget now has such a study 
underway. 

Because of the many years of active in- 
terest on the part of the members of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association in every 
phase of water conservation development 
and use—and particularly in reclamation in 
the western half of the continental United 
States—I consider it appropriate that I 
should make known to you our views on 
some of the more important questions in- 
volved. 

We of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion look upon the problem of determining 
a proper and fair method of evaluating water 
resource projects as perhaps the most im- 
portant problem confronting the Nation in 
connection with water resource conservation 
and development. 

The President’s inspiring natural resources 
message demonstrated full appreciation of 
the urgent need for action. It was a new 
concept, optimistic and forward-looking. It 
reminded us of the vigorous messages of for- 
mer President Theodore Roosevelt of more 
than half a century ago. It was challenging 
to all of us. I cannot refrain from quoting: 

“Our entire society rests upon—and is de- 
pendent upon—our water, our land, our for- 
ests, and our minerals. How we use these 
resources influences our health, security, 
economy and well-being. 

“But if we fail to chart a proper course of 
conservation and development—if we fail to 
use these blessings prudently—we will be in 
trouble within a short time. 

“Wise investment in a resource program 
today will return vast dividends tomorrow, 
and failures to act now may be opportunities 
lost forever. 

This courageous message calls for action— 
now. 

Equally impressive in urging the necessity 
for action in developing the water resources 
of the Nation were the report of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources and the report released by the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Natural Resources Advisory 
Committee January 17, 1961. 

I submit that any document or statement 
of principles intended to outline procedures 
for the justification of projects should be 
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entirely in harmony with the bold progres- 
sive and forward-looking message of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the reports referred to 
above. ° 

BENEFIT-COST RATIO 


I shall not attempt to discuss in detail 
the questions involved in establishing a ben- 
efit-cost ratio. There are, however, several 
fundamental questions in connection with 
evaluation procedures which I would like to 
discuss briefly. Because of our long years 
of continued and active interest in reclama- 
tion as it relates to the Western States, and 
because of the importance of reclamation 
to the present as well as the future develop- 
ment and: growth of the economy of the 
West, my discussion of the questions that 
arise in connection with the benefit-cost 
analysis will be related only to reclamation. 

Direct and indirect benefits: It is difficult 
to understand the philosophy of the practice 
of limiting consideration to direct benefits 
when we know that quite often the indirect 
benefits greatly exceed the direct benefits. 
The benefits which accrue to every business 
house in every nearby town or village are 
often greater than the benefits which accrue 
to any farmer on the land. These benefits 
extend not only to the nearby region, but 
to the State and national economy as well. 
It is not necessary to go into detail and 
enumerate them here because they are, I am 
sure, well known. 

Within the boundaries of, or adjacent to, 
every reclamation project in the West there 
are cities and towns that would not be there 
at all—or if they were there, would be only 
villages, were it not for the reclamation proj- 
ect, which has created the business and made 
their existence possible. Two examples are 
Phoenix, Ariz., and my home town of Boise, 
Idaho. 

Fifty-year study period: There seems to 
be plenty of justification for extending the 
study period well beyond 50 years. There 
are at least 21 Federal reclamation projects 
throughout the West, which were authorized 
in 1907 or before. Not one of these proj- 
ects is showing signs of being worn out or 
obsolete—in fact, the managers of at least 
10 of these projects, the mén who are un- 
doubtedly better qualified than anyone else 
to pass judgment upon the condition of the 
projects, stated to me in letters a year ago 
that these projects will last at least another 
50 years, and most of them several times 
that long. In fact, they are in better con- 
dition today than they were when they were 
first constructed. j 

Sometimes the argument is used that over 
a longer period of time the cost of interest 
to the Federal Government becomes exces- 
sive. That position might be tenable if it 
were not for the fact that these reclamation 
projects repay to the Federal Government in 
income taxes every year far more than the 
loss of interest to the Government. 

If the benefit-cost ratio is to continue to 
be the procedure by which reclamation proj- 
ects are justified, then there are several rec- 
ommendations that I would like to make: 

1. The final analysis should show the full 
benefit, local, State, and national, including 
both direct and indirect benefits. 

2. Consideration should be given to mak- 
ing indirect benefit nonreimbursable. There 
is no more justification for making the direct 
beneficiaries, the irrigation farmer on a rec- 
lamation project, pay for the cost properly 
allocable to indirect benefits than there 
would be to require that the direct benefici- 
ary of a flood control project should pay for 
costs allocated to indirect benefits. 

8. The study period should be extended to 
the life of a project, or 100 years, whichever 
is shorter. 

In connection with your consideration of 
the revision for procedures of economic eval- 
uation we suggest that careful consideration 
be given to the principles embodied in the 
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Aspinall bill, H.R, 2202, now pending before 

the Congress. 

A NEW APPROACH TO OUR WATER PROBLEMS— 
A NEW CONCEPT 


During recent months there has been tre- 
mendous emphasis by citizens from every 
walk of life upon our rapidly approaching 
critical water problems. Typical were the 
many excellent addresses by experts in this 
field from throughout the Nation at the 
recent National Water Research Symposium 
held here:in Washington, D.C., which our 
association sponsored jointly with the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

The President’s natural resources meés- 
sage—the report of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee with the unprecedented demand for 
copies of this report—the Kennedy-Johnson 
Advisory Committee Report—the demand for 
accelerated research in weather modification, 
in saline, salt and brackish water conver- 
sion, in evaporation control and the in- 
creased emphasis that is being placed on 
watershed management and the reduction of 
water losses, all point to one very evident 
fact—that this Nation is approaching a new 
era in water conservation and development. 

Is it not time then that we consider a 
new concept—a new approach to our water 
problems? In’ Reclamation we think that 
time is here. 

There are many members of our associa- 
tion—men who have been vitally concerned 
with water resource development, particu- 
larly reclamation, over a long period of 
years—who are of the opinion that the time 
has come when we must look far beyond the 
increase in net income to the irrigators in 
the justification of reclamation projects. We 
must give full credit to all benefits, direct 
and indirect, tangible and intangible, which 
accrue to the region, the State and the Na- 
tion. 

This point was well stated by the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, when 
on November 23, 1956, in commenting on 
Senate Resolution 281, he said: 


“Current evaluation concepts place too 
much emphasis on the benefit-cost ratio as 
a basis for project justification, to the exclu- 
sion of other equally important considera- 
tions involving broad social values. Conse- 
quently, we believe that evaluation policies 
and procedures should be devised to insure 
that all factors relating to the evaluation of 
a project are fully disclosed.” 


I would also like to call to your attention 
a statement by John W. Haw, recently re- 
tired director, agricultural development, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
in which he said: 

“Irrigation projects have and will con- 
tribute to continental solidarity and sub- 
stantially aid in the entrenchment of this 
country’s food supply in case of either inva- 
sion from the west or an offensive war waged 
from the west coast. Industrial develop- 
ment in the States bordering the Pacific 
coast and in the intermountain country 
have leaned heavily on water supplies and 
electric power made available as a byproduct 
of irrigation developments. Irrigation proj- 
ects, with their complementary cities and 
villages necklaced along the streams ard 
transportation arteries of the West, knit to- 
gether the vast expanses between the Mis- 
sissippi and the west coast with the popu- 
lous east. It appears unquestionably in the 
national interest, therefore, to. foster water 
and soil resource development in the Great 
Plains and intermountain country. In 
emergency it would contribute a more self- 
sufficient and defensible segment of -the 
country.” . 

Another comment, worthy of considera- 
tion in this connection, is a statement made 
in a very recent report “Water and Irriga- 
tion,” by the agricultural committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association: 
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“Irrigation water development projects 
benefit not only the irrigation farmers but. 
all activities within the area. Indirect bene- 
fits often greatly exceed direct benefits. 
Thus, more attention is being given to mul- 
tiple-purpose projects and to community 
benefits that result from these develop- 
ments. 

“Regardless of the development, its loca- 
tion, and the use to which ft is to be put, 
all factors affected should be given proper 
credit for any benefits to each. New irriga- 
tion projects can no longer be justified 
economically with only part of the factors 
included. Indirect and public benefits are 
just as real in many cases as are the direct 
benefits to the farmers. The public must 
be made aware of these benefits and must 
accept the responsibility of paying for them.” 

The following statement was received by 
the undersigned from W. G. Sloan, coauthor 
of the Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri River 
Basin development: 

“After working on, thinking of, and study- 
ing the cost-benefit ratio for many years 
I have reached the conclusion that the whole 
theory should be abandoned and replaced 
by new methods of rationalization. I am 
against any attempt to measure benefits by 
dollars. 

“No one has yet been able to define the 
word ‘benefit’ in such unambiguous words 
that measurements in dollars can be made 
in a consistent and rational manner equally 
applicable to the various benefits from any 
development. 

“The justification for a project includes 
many benefits of varying character and 
amounts which simply cannot be measured 
in dollars but are often overriding in deter- 
mining whether a project should be built. 
Why is it that highway expenditures, purely 
recreation projects, many foreign expendi- 
tures for similar projects and even national 
defense are not subjected to the same scru- 
tiny as those of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

“Would anyone even attempt to compute 
the dollar value of irrigation to the entire 


States of Idaho or California or any of the~ 


reclamation States? Benefits are not only 
economic but social and political as well. 
Often the latter two categories are over- 
whelmingly important.” 

It was 60 years ago that former President 
Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“The reclamation and settlement of the 
arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country.’”” 

A year later he said: 

“The Nation as a whole is, of course, the 
gainer by the creation of these homes, add- 
ing as they do to the wealth and stability 
of the country, and furnishing a home mar- 
ket for the products of the East and South.” 

Experience has shown, the vision and far- 
sighted judgment of those statements. 

With our expanding economy, our con- 
stantly increasing gross national product, 
our growing population and our high stand- 
ard of living it is little wonder that there is 
a widespread interest in, and an urgent de- 
sire for, action in the field of water resource 
conservation and development. 

It may not be advisable to abandon com- 
pletely the dollar value concept, but we do 
believe the time has come when we must 
give equal or greater values to other factors, 
many of which are difficult if not impossible 
to measure in terms of dollars. 

The procedure for accomplishing this may 
not be easy to work out, but I do believe the 
importance of the problem and the necessity 
for action justifies a vigorous and deter- 
mined effort. 

“Wise investment in a resource program 
today will return vast dividends tomorrow, 
and failures to act now may be opportuni- 
ties lost forever.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

WiLtmM E. WELSH, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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Arms and Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 19, 1961: 


ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA 


A viewpoint commonly heard today is that 
the only answer to the spread of Communist 
Castroism throughout Latin America lies in 
social and economic reforms heavily but- 
tressed by U.S. economic aid. Arms, it is 
said, are not an answer at all. 

But we think the matter was put more 
correctly in the blunt statements of Defense 
Secretary McNamara and Joint Chiefs Chair- 
man Lemnitzer. Arguing for removal of 
present congressional restrictions on military 
aid to Latin American nations, they noted 
that huge amounts of Soviet-bloc arms are 
pouring into Cuba in order that Cuba can 
serve as a base for exporting the Red revolu- 
tion to South America. “The danger,” said 
General Lemnitzer, “is very great.” 

Until recently military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, which we have furnished, was a fairly 
foolish enterprise. It often meant adding 
to the glory of some dictator or other, or en- 
abling one clique to knock off another, or 
one nation to start a border skirmish with 
another—none of which particularly af- 
fected the United States. That is why such 
aid is presently restricted; it can be provided 
only after a Presidential finding that it’s 
essential to the security of the United States. 

Today we confront a drastically changed 
situation. The threat of Castro—whose 
overriding ambition is to be the dictator of 
all Latin America, and he is only 33—is some- 
thing new in the hemisphere. Never before 
has international communism had a whole 
country for a base in this part of the world 
and it is being exploited to the hilt. End- 
less propaganda and subversive schemes and 
Red money pour from Havana, and Castro 
himself proved that it doesn’t take a lot of 
arms to overthrow a regime. Castroites are 
already busy throughout the area, trying to 
inflame the masses with visions of the Cuban 
peasant paradise. 

And let us not suppose the appeal is in- 
effective. To be sure, it is the old Com- 
munist bunk, but there are plenty of poor 
and gullible people in Latin America who 
figure they have nothing to lose. They are 
all the more likely to fall for it because they 
have no way of knowing what is really going 
on in Cuba and because rarely, if ever, have 
they been exposed to such an organized, 
well-financed onslaught. So there is no rea- 
son to dispute General Lemnitzer’s descrip- 
tion of the danger of the spread of com- 
munism in this hemisphere. 

In these circumstances, it would be pleas- 
ant to imagine, as so many do, that economic 
and social reform and US. aid can effectively 
counter Castro’s Communist subversion. If 
there were 100 years to spare, and if Latin 
America were blessed with wise governments, 
there might be hope of enough economic 
progress to blunt the Castro appeal. As it is, 
we face not only the appeal of the Castroite 
big lie. We face the fact that this is also 
an organized hemispheric conspiracy, based 
in Cuba and fed by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. With or without popu- 
lar support, it intends to topple existing gov- 
ernments and set up more Communist satel- 
lites. 
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That is an intolerable prospect for the 
US. This country should not have tolerated 
the Communization of Cuba, and if the U:S. 
Government had been effective it could have 
smashed the chain of conspiracy at its source 
in Castro and Cuban communism. 

But surely, in the existing situation, it is 
not irrelevant to talk about arms. We do 
not advocate a massive draining of the Treas- 
ury to flood Latin America indiscriminately 
with arms. Any increase in military aid ob- 
viously should come from cutting back mili- 
tary aid to overseas nations long since able to 
provide their own defense, and from sharp 
reductions in the wasteful economic aid so 
casually thrown around the world, not to 
mention the reckless Federal spending at 
home. 

What we do believe is that where a Latin 
American nation is aware of the threat of 
Castro-communism to its own security, is 
in danger from it, and is willing to resist, 
the United States should be prepared to give 
it any necessary military help. Indeed, we 
do not see how the United States can do less. 
For if communism captures more of these 
nations, the United States may have to do 
something far more unpleasant. 

President Kennedy, in his latest foreign- 
aid appeal on Friday, spoke again of the 
challenges around the world. Challenges 
there unquestionably are. But let us for 
once realize that some challenges—like age- 
old poverty in India—are possibly less im- 
portant to the United States than the danger 
of Communist encirclement in our own hem- 
isphere. 

An let us finally stop looking at that im- 
mediate threat through the foggy glasses of 
future reform, and see it clearly and coldly 
for the combined military-subversive Com- 
munist aggression that it is. 


The Experienced, Commonsense, and 
Truly American Approach to Our 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
should be shocking to the American peo- 
ple that the free-city Berlin proposal of 
the leaders of the present administra- 
tion is the same one that Khrushchev 
had proposed in 1958, and which was so 
firmly rejected by the great John Foster 
Dulles. Apparently the New Frontier 
knows no geographical or philosophical 
bounds. 

Former Vice President Nixon’s article, 
with its rejuvenating clarity and 
strength, appeared today in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

CONVINCE KHRUSHCHEV WE WOULD FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM, NIxon Says 

(“irst article in a series of 10 to be published 
in the coming year) 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 

It was all but inevitable that Premier 
Khrushchev would follow up the summit 
conference by precipitating a new Berlin 
crisis. 

Things have been going too well for the 
Soviet dictator, in space, in Laos, and even in 
or own hemisphere, for him to pass the 
opportunity to return to what he considers 
to be his No. 1 target of this stage of the 
cold war—the West German Republic. 
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No matter how you rationalize it, this is 
what Khrushchev is after in Berlin—and 
what he may get, if we falter. A victory in 
Berlin, no matter how limited, would give 
Khrushchev the leverage he wants on the 
mind and spirit of the West Germans. Men 
will not long oppose the reality of historical 
inevitability, and Khrushchev well knows 
this fundamental human truth. If he can 
shake the faith of the West Germans in the 
ultimate victory of the free system, he will 
have opened a major break in the ramparts 
of the West. 

This, then, is the central core of his over 
all cold-war strategy. It is the explanation 
of why he returns again and again to the 
outflanked city of Berlin. 

The “bone in the throat,” as he calls it, is 
actually the morsel he would bite off in 
order to chew at the vitals of the West. 

President Kennedy has expressed a great 
concern that Khrushchev might make a 
major miscalculation about the will of the 
West to preserve this exposed outpost of 
freedom. That essentially is why he sought 
out the summit conference. He believed 
that a face-to-face confrontation would set 
Mr. Khrushchev straight about the will of 
the West, as it was to be measured in the 
person of the new President of the United 
States. 

The confrontation has apparently not had 
the desired effect on Khrushchev. For in his 
first major utterance since Vienna he has 
delivered a new ultimatum to the West to 
be gone from Berlin by the new year. If we 
do not do so, he threatens to encourage his 
East German puppet to close the access 
routes to the city from West Germany by 
force of Soviet arms. 

It is clear that President Kennedy must 
at the earliest possible time take further 
measures to convince Khrushchev of what he 
apparently failed to convince him at the 
summit—that the United States means what 
it says about the defense of freedom. 


SEES NATION BACKING HIM 


I am confident he will have the over- 
whelming support of the Nation for such 
measures, if he will but put the facts 
squarely to the people. 

Unfortunately the postsummit stance in 
Washington has lacked the simplicity and 
clarity of Khrushchev’s arrogant ultimatum. 
The administration’s top leaders in the Sen- 
ate even have seen fit to suggest weakness 
rather than strength of will about Berlin by 
recasting one of Khrushchev's own proposals 
for making Berlin a free city. To be sure, 
the revised proposal would make all Berlin, 
not just West Berlin, a free city. 

This means in effect afMundefended city, 
surrounded entirely by major Soviet and 
Soviet puppet forces, and abandoned by its 
present Western defenders. 

But even if the arrangement were to in- 
clude East Berlin, which seems highly im- 
practical in Khrushchev’'s present state of 
self-assurance, it is quite evident that with- 
out the presence of Western troops it would 
be only a matter of time until the free city 
of Berlin would fall prey to the Communist 
action squads. 

How could a few hundred thousand Ber- 
liners, indomitable as they have been until 
now, long resist what whole nations like 
Czechoslovakia could not? 


JOB FOR THE PRESIDENT 


If this proposal was intended as a trial 
balloon for administration policy experi- 
mentation, as has been reported by Wash- 
ington correspondents, it should be shot 
down by the President himself. 

If it is intended 4s a piece of bait to tempt 
Khrushchev into demanding a new confer- 
ence on Berlin, it is equally dangerous. We 
have already discovered that Khrushchev 
is not impressed by mere reiteration of our 
determination. He is much too tough and 
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ruthless to mistake verbiage for the real 
thing. 

The sad truth is that there is no pat solu- 
tion for the Berlin situation any more than 
there is for any other of the tough situations 
that confront us around the world today and 
will continue to confront us as long as the 
Communists remain what they are, aggres- 
sors, zealots, intent on domination of the 
entire world. 

Yet there is a way of dealing with the kind 
of aggression which communism presents. 
This is not communism’s first attempt to 
grab Berlin. Most of us living today still 
remember the airlift victory over Stalin’s 
blockade of the city. 

Nor is this Khrushchev’s first ultimatum 
that the West quit Berlin. As long ago as 
November 1958, Khrushchev made an iden- 
tical demand. 

THREAT FIRMLY REJECTED 


Then Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles rejected the threat firmly. His critics 
began speaking of brinkmanship and the 
peril of war and the substitution of so- 
called flexibility for strength of will and con- 
science. The parade of Soviet pressures 
marched on just as today. 

Finally, on the 27th of November 1958, 
came Khrushchev’s proposal to make West 
Berlin a free city. Today let us not forget 
that this free city idea had its origins not in 
the Senate of the United States, but in the 
war councils of the Soviet Union. 

It was on the same day and‘in the same 
pronouncement that Khrushchev delivered 
his first ultimatum on Berlin. Then, as 
now, he gave the West 6 months to pick up 
and get out on his terms. 

What happened? The West held firm. The 
Soviets backed down. The political realists 
of the Soviet must evaluate the cost of war 
and the timing of war just as coldly as we 
must. And the cold facts are that we are in 
Berlin. It requires no aggressive action to 
stay in Berlin. It is upon the heads of the 
Soviet leaders that a decision to use force 
to change the situation must always rest. 

Failure in Berlin would be a failure of 
nerve in a war of nerves. We have won 
battle after battle in that war in West Ber- 
lin. The alternatives remain the same. The 
option is ours. Stand firm or get out. So- 
viet threats to push us out carry no more 
weight today than they did in the past. It 
is our will that is being tested, not theirs. 

This ill-timed free-city proposal is the 
latest of a series of events that have weak- 
ened America’s position of world leadership 
since this administration came into office. 
Grave doubts may have been raised in Khru- 
shchev’s mind as to America’s will and de- 
termination to resist his aggressive actions. 

In Laos, we talked big and backed down 
when the chips were down. As a result, the 
whole American position in southeast Asia 
has been jeopardized. And, unless we soon 
find a time and a place to back up our words 
with action, the other nations in that vitally 
important area will be gobbled up by the 
Communists one by one. 

In Cuba, we committed our prestige and 
failed at the critical moment to commit our 
power.- As a result, we witness the sorry 
spectacle of American citizens asking for the 
privilege of paying blackmail to the pip- 
squeak dictator who not only holds 1,200 
freedom fighters in prison, but who is wiping 
out the last vestiges of freedom for the 5 
million people of Cuba. 

In the atomic-test talks, we made addi- 
tional concessions in the hope of getting an 
agreement. The Communist negotiators, as 
we should have expected, merely accepted 
our concessions and made their own previ- 
ously unacceptable proposals even more un- 
acceptable. 

America has never known a time in its 
history when we have spoken more bravely 
and eloquently and acted with more indeci- 
sion and timidity. 
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It has been suggested that we could not 
back up our words with action because we 
lacked the military power to do so. This is 
nonsense. Our defeats in Laos and In Cuba 
were not due to a lack of America power but 
toa lack of American will. 

President Kennedy has asked for more 
money for defense. I believe the Congress 
should appropriate whatever funds are nec- 
essary to maintain our military strength at 
adequate levels. But our greatest need to- 
day if we are to turn back the Communist 
offensive against freedom is not more mis- 
siles, more guns, and more planes, but more 
will to use our power where necessary in the 
cause of freedom. 

Nor can the American people be blamed 
for these failures. President Kennedy could 
not have been more mistaken when he said 
recently in Chicago: “* * * Our greatest ad- 
versary is not the Russians, It is our own 
unwillingness to do what must be done.” 
The American people are far ahead of the 
administration in their willingness and de- 
termination to do what is necessary to de- 
fend our freedom against aggression. 

Nor can inaction be excused on the ground 
that a course of firmness would lead to war. 
We have learned from history that in deal 
ing with a dictator the greatest danger 
war arises when he is willing to risk war 
to gain his objective and he becomes con- 
vinced that his opponents are not willing to 
take the risk in order to defend the areas 
of freedom from his aggression. 

Every time an aggressor bluffs and the de- 
fenders back down, he is encouraged to be- 
come more aggressive still. Eventually he 
pushes too far—and war inevitably results. 

Mr. Khrushchey knows the destructive 
power of modern weapons just as well as we 
do. He fears the consequences of war as 
much as we do. But the only way to avoid 
war in dealing with him or any other ag- 
gressive dictator is to make it clear at all 
times that while we are always willing to 
negotiate our differences we will do so from 
strength and not weakness and that we are 
just as determined to fight for freedom as 
he appears to be determined to fight against 
it. 





Freedom Riders Visit Charleston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, *inder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of June 17, 1961: 

FREEDOM RIDERS VISIT CHARLESTON 


CHARLESTON.—Fourteen white and Negro 
freedom riders—seven on one bus and seven 
on another 5 hours later—came to Charles- 
ton, passing almost uneventfully through ar- 
dent segregationist territory. 

The only thing approaching an incident 
on the trips from Wilmington, N.C., to 
Charleston occurred at Conway during a 
10-minute rest stop for the second bus. 

Mrs. Dupre C. White, 40-year-old Negro 
from New York City, said that a white 
man reached beneath the counter of the 
Conway bus depot lunch counter and drew 
a long knife when she sought service. She 
said he pointed the knife at her and ordered, 
“Now, look, you get out.” She described 
him as an onlooker, who walked behind the 
counter to get the knife. 

Mrs. Laura Randall, 25-year-old New York 
white woman whose husband was on the 
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first Wilmington-to-Charleston bus, re- 
ported a slightly different version of the in- 
cident. 

“It was obvious to me that he had been 
chopping food beneath the counter,” said 
Mrs. Randall. “While talking to us, he was 
gesturing with the knife and moved it defi- 
nitely closer to us.” 

But she said she did not interpret it as 
& movement toward cutting either of the 
women, although she thought it was meant 
to be a threat. 

Meanwhile, a third group of 18 travelers 
calling themselves an “inter-faith freedom 
ride” reached Sumter, S.C., from Raleigh, 

‘N.C., on another bus. Individuals from 
among the four rabbis, eight white Prot- 
estant ministers-and six Negro ministers were 
refused service at a motel cafe near Sumter. 
They attended a brief service at a Negro 
church before resuming their trip shortly 
after midnight to Savannah, Ga., and Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

The regularly scheduled (Greyhound) bus 
made a rest stop at a motor court just out- 
side Sumter. The operator of the facility 
refused to let the riders in his restaurant, 
saying, “I have no contract with Grey- 
hound.” 

Before the group’s spokesman, the Rev. 
Robert McAfee Brown, could reply, one of 
about 18 State, county and city officers who 
met the bus said, “You heard wr the man 
said.” 

The riders made no further effort to enter 
the restaurant. 

Brown, a white. professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, told newsmen, 
“We are not here to break the law. We are 
merely traveling to test compliance with the 
law as outlined by the Supreme Court.” 

The group returned to the bus, which con- 
tinued into Sumter. Police at.the bus ter- 
minal moved about 20 curious youths from 
the entrance area. 

The “freedom riders” used the white wait- 
ing room and restroom facilities without 
incident then left the terminal in four taxis. 

Brown declined to say where the group 
would spend its time here. He merely said, 
“We have friends in Sumter and we don’t 
want to embarrass them.” 

Brown told newsmen the group expects 
to arrive in Tallahassee Thursday night and 
fly back to New York for a news conference 
Friday. 

The trip is sponsored by the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) to test whether 
Negroes can use the same facilities as white 
pdssengers in interstate travel. 

Tuesday night, the group stayed in Raleigh, 
N.C., where Rabbi Martin Freedman of Pat- 
erson, N.J., said “true southern hospitality” 
marked the stop. 

“I even had some grits—first time since I 
was in the Army,” the rabbi said. 

All of the riders—who started their trip 
in Washington Tuesday—were trained by 
the Congress on Racial Equality for their 
task of segregation of transportation facili- 
ties in the South. 

The first group arriving in Charleston 
from Wilmington spent the afternoon visit- 
ing some of the historic sights of old Charles- 
ton, including the old Siave Market of 
antebellum days. 

The two Wilmington groups planned to 
spend the night in Charleston dnd resume 
their journey to Jacksonville, Fla., Thursday. 

J. Arthur Brown of Charleston, S.C., pres- 
ident of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, met the first 
seven freedom riders arriving from Wilming- 
ton and subsequently arranged overnight ac- 
commodations. 

When the riders sat down at the bus termi- 
nal lunch counter for service, Mrs. Lillian 
Win, of North Charleston, a white woman 
in her 70's, walked over and shook hands 
with the Revs. Gordon D. Negen, 29-year-old 
white minister from New York City, and 
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Leslie Smith, 35-year-old Negro minister 
from Albany, N.Y. 

They said she told them she was “glad to 
see this happen.” 

Police Chief William F. Kelly was among 
the dozen policemen, uniformed and plain- 
clothes, present when the freedom riders ar- 
rived at the Charleston bus station. 

“We just wanted to show them we would 
not permit any interference, either with 
them or by them,” Chief Kelly said, adding 
that he had not expected trouble, despite 
strong segregation sentiment in the South 
Carolina low-country. 

A horde of officers, many of them in un- 
marked patrol cars, saw the first bus from 
Myrtle Beach to Georgetown. At each of the 
scheduled stops the crowds were larger and 
police more numerous. 

There was no trouble nor was there an 
overt threat to the riders. But the white 
crowds in Conway and in Georgetown obvi- 
ously didn’t like the situation. 

A white service station operator in George- 
town ordered a newsman to hang up the 
station telephone he was using, saying 
“you're just down here stirring up trouble.” 
The reporter had received permission to use 
the telephone from a man he mistook to be 
a service station employee and the station 
operator mistook the reporter for an inter- 
loper who just walked in and picked up the 
instrument without asking. 

As the first Wilmington bus neared Myrtle 
Beach, plainelothesmen in unmarked Cars 
radioed word of its passage. Another un- 
marked car, containing two State Law En- 
forcement Division agents picked up the bus 
as it left Myrtle Beach and trailed it to 
Georgetown, joined at points along the route 
by other patrol cars. At one time, two un- 
marked cars and two marked cars were fol- 
lowing the bus. 

C. E. Phillips of Charleston, who has been 
driving buses for 19 years, said he did not 
inform other passengers on the doubledeck, 
air conditioned bus that freedom riders were 
aboard. However, they must have soon 
learned the situation, for none of them 
stepped off the bus on the 165-mile, 44-hour 
trip to stretch their legs, as did the freedom 
riders at each stop. 





The Secret of Freedom Is Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON at 
the American-Italy Society dinner in 
New York City on June 15, 1961, together 
with the introductory remarks of our 
colleague, Hon. Victor L. ANnruso, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The remarks of Repre- 
sentative ANFuso and the Vice President 
follow: 

INTRODUCTION OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON BY VICTOR L. ANFUSO, THE AMERI- 
CAN-ITALY SocreTy DINNER, JUNE 15 
First of all, I wish to thank the American- 

Italy Society and particularly Minister Peter 

Grimm and Mrs. Lenhem for the very ex- 

quisite arrangements made on this auspicious 

occasion. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be given 
the honor of introducing to this very dis- 
tinguished audience, the Vice President of 
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the United States. No other Vice President 
in all the history of the United States has 
done more for his country in the short time 
he has been in office than the Honorable 
LyNDON B. JoHNSON. Indeed, he has been 
President Kennedy’s right arm in these 
crucial days when we are fighting for our 
very survival. He is a man of indefatigable 
energy. He thinks nothing of traveling 
around the world in 14 days—serving as the 
President’s eyes, ears, and his voice, doing 
a job that would take others many months— 
then returning to Washington and immedi- 
ately joining the President in tackling im- 
portant foreign and domestic problems fac- 
ing both the Congress and the adminis- 
tration. 

I knew the job he did as majority leader 
of the Senate in moving some of the most 
important legislation now on our statute 
books. I often wondered how he would re- 
act being second man on a team, but he re- 
solved this himself at the Democratic con- 
vention in Los Angeles. When asked by 
Presidential Nominee Kennedy to run with 
him, he replied, “I am a soldier in the ranks 
and no soldier has the right to refuse to 
serve his country in any capacity.” 

It was at such a convention in 1956 that 
Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON first met 
our guest of honor, Prime Minister Fanfani. 
He has met him several times since and a 
warm friendship has grown between these 
two great leaders. 

Vice President JoHNsoNn is here tonight 
because he is a sincere friend of Italy. At 
this point, let me pause for a minute to tell 
you that the President of the United ‘States 
this past Monday gave a luncheon to the 
Prime Minister of Italy and after the Presi- 
dent got through lauding Italy, he asked the 
non-Italians in the group, “Who among you 
would like to be an Italian after those great 
achievements?” And believe it or not, the 
first man to stand up was the Vice President, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

We of the American-Italy Society and all 
Italo-Americans are grateful to Vice Presi- 
dent JoHNsSON for his part in cementing the 
bonds of friendship between the United 
States and Italy and we hope that he will 
continue to inspire those of Italian blood, 
both here and abroad. 

To my Italian friends, I should like to 
say—Signor Presidente Fanfani, il nostro 
Vice Presidente LynpoN B. JOHNSON e un 
nomo di grande cuore—yes, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the Vice President is a man of great 
heart—a warm heart which extends from 
New York to Texas and throughout the 
United States. 

Ladies and gé®tlemen, it is my great 
honor and privilege to present to you, the 
heart of America and the free world—the 
Vice President of the United States. 
ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B: JOHN- 

SON, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT DINNER IN 

HoNoOR OF PRIME MINISTER FANFANI, AMERI- 

CAN-ITALY SocreTy, NEw YorK City, JUNE 

15, 1961 


THE SECRET OF FREEDOM IS COURAGE 


Our two guests of honor come to us from a 
land old in its tradition of freedom and un- 
daunted in its loyalty to democracy. We are 
privileged to renew the sources of our own 
faith as we welcome them tonight. 

Three times has Italy shown mankind the 
way to greatness. For long centuries men 
looked to Rome for the blessings of law and 
order. For even longer centuries men looked 
to Rome, as they still do, for the consolation 
and inspiration of religious faith. In the 
last century, when national independence 
became the great ideal, it was Italy once 
again that provided the leadership. 

The story of the unification of Italy will 
always be cherished by friends of freedom 
as a triumph of the human spirit over griev- 
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ous odds. “But it has a profound and urgent 
lesson for us even now as we watch the fever 
chart of world affairs. 

We all know that ours is the age in which 
many new nations have arisen and are 
reaching for their inheritance, so long denied 
to them all too often, in the days of colonial 
rule. Yet the supreme need today is for a 
system of interdependence to replace the 
systems of competing nationalisms which 
has been the source of war and misery 
through the ages. Here again it is to Italy 
that we must look for the example that will 
save us. 

For the men who shaped’ the unity of 
Italy—that grand triumvirate of genius, 
Cavour and Garibaldi and Mazzini—also 
worked for the unity of Europe and for the 
unity of mankind. They knew that inter- 
nationalism must be between nations, not 
over nations. That is why they made their 
first task the achievement of national inde- 
pendence. But they also knew that inde- 
pendence would be a barren glory unless it 
served a larger cause and advanced the hopes 
of freedom for all men struggling to win 
their way to a more abundant and creative 
life. 

Can there be a better guide now? Na- 
tionalism can be a fever or a faith; it can be 
content to sit on the grave of dead tyranny 
or it can rejoice to become the nursery of 
new freedoms; it can brood on ancient 
wrongs or it can be aglow with vibrant hopes. 
I have seen in recent weeks many of these 
new nations in Asia and in Africa; and I 
am sure you join with me in wishing them 
an endless adventure of freedom and honor. 
But we must learn to use nationalism in- 
stead of being abused by it, or else we will 
stumble into disaster. 

We must also learn to trust our own good 
sense. We must realize that we cannot at- 
tack our own institutions with impunity— 
the Congress, the courts, the Executive, the 
military command, the Department of State, 
the Department of Justice—and beyond the 
Government, the churches, the universities, 
the unions of laboring men, the corporations 
of the businessmen, the enterprises of our 
farmers and the quality of our youth. We 
must resist the rising cry for America to 
withdraw from the world, retreat from our 
opportunities, surrender our gains, and turn 
inward on ourselves with suspicion and 
distrust. 

UNITY OF EUROPE 


As Europe looks beyond its old divisions 
of trade rivalry to a larger Common Market 
and ultimately to-a closer form of political 
cooperation, it is not without significance 
and hope that it finds so much encourage- 
ment and help in the government and peo- 
ple of Italy. For some countries the doc- 
trine of the unity of Europe may be no more 
than a mere flourish of rhetoric; but for 
Italy the unity of Europe must always be 
the sacrament of history. Russia has al- 
ready partitioned Europe by exporting her 
tyranny to the center of the old Continent. 
Are free nations to divide Europe yet again 
by their failure to rise above their own divi- 
sions and their own fears? . 

The road to European unity will be long 
and difficult. Honorable men will differ on 
the best policies to follow. But on the im- 
portance of the aim there can surely be 
neither doubt nor dispute. For we will 
muster only half our strength in the con- 
test with the Communist world unless the 
free world manages to find the supreme 
strength that comes from unijy. 


TO WORK TOGETHER 


When you reached our shores a few days 
ago, Your Excellency, you said with grace 
and with generosity that there are no bi- 
lateral problems of great importance that 
now trouble relations between Italy and the 
United States. Instead of divisive griev- 
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ances, We have common problems and com- 
mon tasks. 

We want to work together for a stronger 
North Atlantic Community. We want to 
give the cooperative free nations of Europe 
a design of unity within which they can 
achieve the largest measure of national 
greatness. We want to save the United Na- 
tions from the Communist attacks that are 
trying to discredit and destroy this great 
hope of peace. We want to use our shared 
skills and strength to help the less developed 
lands to grow in freedom instead of looking 
for guidance to the deceptive promises of 
Moscow and Peiping. 

Above all, we want to work together to 
replace suspicion with trust, and to build 
the ramparts of peace so firmly that they 
can never again be overthrown by dictators 
eager to measure their own power by the 
amount of suffering they have caused. 

Here surely is an inspiring enterprise for 
both our countries; and in this labor for 
peace, this service for freedom, there will be 
no more courageous or devoted ally than 
Italy, no wiser or more valiant counselors 
than the guests whom we are now privileged 
to honor. 

ITALIANS IN AMERICA 


No American can ever forget that in our 
Nation’s trials and difficulties, there has 
never been the slightest doubt of the will- 
ingness of Americans of Italian descent to 
accept the supreme sacrifice for our country. 
More than 1,600,000 of these Americans— 
the highest rate of any ethnic group—have 
worn the uniform of the United States in 
time of war. 

They served with honor and we remember 
them with gratitude. They have earned our 
gratitude, too, in the toils of peace as well 
as the anxieties of war. 

They have adorned our cities with the 
trophies of art and the triumphs of com- 
merce. They have brought their genius for 
agriculture to sustain and enrich our rural 
life. They have graced our national life with 
music and literature; -just as we have learned 
to respect their wisdom in our places of 
learning and have followed their leadership 
in our centers of government. 

It is the perpetual glory of America that 
men and women of all races and religions 
have strengthened our inheritance by bring- 
ing their diverse gifts to the service of our 
common citizenship. To no group is the 
debt of all America greater than to Ameri- 


cans of Italian descent for many heroic’ 


and admirable deeds of citizenship. 
ENCHANTED GROUND 


Thomas Jefferson said that a visit to Italy 
was like “a peep into Elysium.” Washing- 
ton Irving spoke for an endless succession of 
Americans when he said that every step in 
Rome was on “enchanted ground.” Haw- 
thorne called St. Peter’s “the world’s cathe- 
dral.” Henry James said “Italy is an idea to 
conjure with,” and added that any lover 
of the arts always takes Italian satisfactions 
upon easier terms than any other. 

Compared with the storied splendor of 
Italy, our own country is still very young 
though we have already grown old in the 
ways of freedom. But Italy is not a monu- 
ment to the past; it is a glory to the present 
and a guide to the future. 

To welcome the accredited leaders and 
spokesmen of this immortal land of Italian 
liberty, and to wish them happy memories 
of their stay with us, is something far re- 
moved from a routine courtesy. It is a deep 
act of homage to a people which has striven 
across the generations like an undaunted 
pilgrim of freedom. 

Now, with strength undismayed and cour- 
age unfaltering, they stand proudly at our 
side as a trustee of peace and guardian of 
our faith in the indestructible power of 
democracy. 
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In welcoming two such guests, we do more 
than admit them to the full hospitality of 
our. most generous welcome. We thank 
them for this opportuinty of remembering 
yet again that the secret of freedom is 
courage. ; 

Italy, so often the champion of freedom, 
is still its inspiring guardian and our own 
faithful and honored friend. 





The Moment of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagués 
the following articles that appeared in 
the New Republic of June 5, 1961. 

Miss Fuller in her article supplies, I 
believe, some of the answers posed by 
Gerald Johnson. Negroes throughout 
the Nation are struggling to obtain the 
rights to which they are entitled as 
American citizens. By the intelligent, 
courageous actions of responsible men 
like our Attorney General, working in 
conjunction with enlightened persons 
in all areas of our country, the turbulent 
situation in Alabama and other southern 
communities can be improved without 
evading the basic issue of equal rights 
for all persons. 

The articles follow: 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF ALABAMA 
(By Helen Fuller) 


“When the war between the States and 
the Nation ended,” Civil War Historian Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine points out, “the bodies 
of those who had died that ‘this Nation, 
under God, shall not perish from the earth’ 
rested in neat rows in national cemeteries.” 
Some forgetful Alabamans recently had to be 
reminded how that contest came out. Pain- 
ful though the process was, it contained 
some “useful lessons for us all to learn,” 
as John F. Kennedy remarked about an- 
other recent disaster. But as usual on such 
occasions eyewitnesses differ about why the 
calamity occurred and what “lessons” it 
should teach. 

The story begat on May 5 when 13 white 
and Negro men and women, members of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, left Wash- 
ington, D.C., by bus. Purpose: to challenge 
segregation in the buses and in the waiting 
rooms, rest rooms and restaurants of bus 
stations between Washington and New Or- 
leans. Calling themselves freedom riders, 
the 13 progressed with only minor incidents 
down through North and South Carolina, 
across Georgia and as far as the Alabama 
State line. But at Anniston, Ala., the mo- 
bile sit-in demonstrators met a mob that 
beat them and set fire to their bus. (The 
bus is a significant institution in the South. 
The poor man’s transportation, it stops right 
downtown where passengers mix and mingle 
as they would not at an outlying railroad 
station.) Organized hoodlums again hauled 
the riders off the substitute bus that carried 
them on to B ham. No police help 
came, though the city hall was just around 
the corner. 

When bus drivers refused to haul the free- 
dom riders on to Montgomery for fear of 
further attacks, the group. reluctantly 
abandoned the bus and escaped to New Or- 
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leans and thence back north to their homes 
by plane. 

In spite of the change in plans, CORE 
headquarters and the riders, proud of their 
foray, were preparing a celebration in Wash- 
ington when word came of a new develop- 
ment. Inspired by the CORE riders, a group 
of students in the Nashville nonviolence 
movement had resolved to join the CORE 
caravan. But by the time seven of them 
reached Birmingham, the original party had 
gone. Determined to carry on, the Nash- 
ville group tried to board buses for Mont- 
gomery until taken into protective custody 
by the police and finally driven to the Ten- 
nessee State line and released. But the sev- 
en borrowed a car and drove back to Birm- 
ingham. 

Meanwhile 12 more followers of the Mar- 
tin Luther King version of passive resistance 
had arrived. A ent of Justice rep- 
resentative had tried to deter the reinforce- 
ments by pointing out to the 22-year-old 
organizer of the Nashville protest, Diane 
Nash, how dangerous the situation in Ala- 
bama had become. 

“It was as if I were talking to a wall,” 
the spokesman later told a reporter. “She 
never listened to a word.” Miss Nash ex- 
plained in her turn that there was no need 
to listeri: “We aren't going to stop, not now. 
Why, those people in Alabama think they 
can ignore the President of the United States, 
and they think they can still win by beating 
us Negroes over the head.” 

“We saw this as a chance to go ahead and 
the kids wanted to go. All the kids knew 
that death was a real possibility on this trip. 
John Lewis (a student who had made the 
first part of the trip) told us how rough it 
was. Each kid who went said he was willing 
to give his life.” 

On Saturday, May 20, the Nashville group 
boarded a bus in Birmingham for Mont- 


gomery. 

By this time, however, they were a quiet 
cause for official commotion. For 5 days 
following the refusal of bus drivers to trans- 
port the CORE riders to Montgomery, free 
travel had not been possible in Alabama. 
FBI reports on Birmingham and Montgom- 
ery and talks with leaders of the freedom 
riders made the Attorney General so appre- 
hensive that he began to lay plans for swift- 
ly assembling a large civilian force for an 
emergency. After Little Rock, coming to 
understand what uniformed troops still sym- 
bolize to the southern mind, Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers had set up a special 
program of riot training for deputy Federal 
marshals. Robert Kennedy gave orders to 
make them ready. 

Meanwhile Kennedy was constantly on 
the telephone—repeatedly calling Governor 
John Patterson, police officials, bus owners, 
and union representatives, trying to start 
the wheels rolling again. After days of get- 
ting no answer when he tried to reach Pat- 
terson, the Attorney General asked the Presi- 
dent to try his luck—still no answer. A 
telegram from Patterson finally requested a 
presidenti=l representative to talk things 
over. 

On the night of May 18, John Siegenthaler, 
aide to Robert Kennedy, received the Gov- 
ernor’s pledge that he could and would fully 
protect everyone in Alabama under any con- 
tingency and his assurance that he needed 
no Federal assistance to do it. Specifically, 
the Governor guaranteed the safe passage of 
the bus due to bring the freedom riders to 
Montgomery the next morning, discussing in 
detail with his aides the best way of doing 
so. Siegenthaler phoned Robert Kennedy 
from the Governor’s office ‘to report the 
agreement. -And at Patterson’s suggestion 
Justice officials notified the Greyhound Bus 
Co. of the guarantee. 

Up to a point it was carried out. State 
highway patrol officers flanked the bus all 
the way to the Montgomery city limits to pre- 
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vent hijacking; a State-owned plane kept 
surveillance overhead. But at the city limits 
the protection ended. Not a single police- 
man was in sight when the bus drove in, 
although the FBI had notified the police de- 
partment of the néed for special protection. 

The armed mob that was there, witnesses 
say, could have been any group of lower 
middle-class southerners and their wives out 
for an outing. There was a really gay atmos- 
phere about the whole thing, like taking the 
children to a parade, their attitude was one 
of real jolliness and when one of the women 
would scream “Go get him,” it was exactly 
the same yell you hear at football games. 

When the President’s representative, Mr. 
Siegenthaler, happening to drive by, tried to 
rescue a young girl being pursued by at- 
tackers, he was beaten unconscious for his 
trouble and police allowed him to lie in the 
street for nearly half an hour. 

The next day, Sunday, some 400 deputy 
U.S. marshals, led by Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Byron White, and Martin Luther King, 
flanked by his veteran leaders from the sit-in 
campaigns, separately came to town. Before 
the day was out only the presence of the 
marshals had prevented an even larger and 
wilder mob. from attacking a rally of the 
Reverend King’s followers, and the Governor 
had admitted failure by declaring a state of 
martial law and summoning his Alabama 
National Guard to keep order. But the mob 
thought it had won when it surrounded the 
church, and still thought it had won the 
next morning. None of the guy will get in 
jail, just wait and see. 

Those freedom riders who did not land 
in the hospital hid out in private hames 
while the Reverend King, CORE leaders (who 
had hastily moved to rejoin the ride) and 
nonviolence leaders from around the- country 
met to decide where to go from -there. 

Siegenthaler, dismissed: from the Mont- 
gomery hospital after his head wounds were 
patched up, hurried back to Washintgon 
where Robert Kennedy was trying to antici- 
pate the next guerrilla attack in the South. 

HOPES AND ASSUMPTIONS 


No one expected just what happened in 
Montgomery. The freedom riders were look- 
ing for trouble in that they wanted to shatter 
any local law they could find that stood 
across the path of federally sanctioned civil 
rights. But they were not seeking broken 


heads or smoke bombs. The spontaneous 


decision of Nashville students to join an 
abandoned venture caught the cautious non- 
violence leaders temporarily off guard. 


Far less bullish politicians than Robert 
and John F. Kennedy might have assumed 
that at some safe point they could reason 
with their strong backer for the 1960 presi- 
dential nomination, John Patterson, to 
handle the bus matter their way, and could 
expect that in return for substantial patron- 
age say-so as Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for Alabama, Birmingham Police 
Commissioner Eugene Connor might be 
willing to see a few things Washington's way. 


Also a slow-thinking young Governor could 
not be blamed too much for assuming the 
loyalty of those associated with him when 
he had decided to give in to the administra- 
tion’s demand for law enforcement. (There 
are knowledgeable insiders who attest that 
Patterson was dumbfounded when Commis- 
sioner Sullivan’s police went a.w.o.l. and 
who attach significance to the fact that 
when Sullivan finally appeared at the bus 
station following the riot, he was in the 
company of Attorney General Gallion, candi- 
date for Governor to succeed Patterson, and 
hopefully to take over his white supremacy 
following.) Nor was it foolish on the face 


of it for the Governor to hope that in time his 
demanding friends in Washington would 
stop phoning impossible demands and come 
to understand his need to leave office a 
popular man on the race issue if he was to 
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have any future usefulness to them. After 
all, they had not been tough to get along 
with before. 

There was no reason at all for Patterson 
to suppose either that major newspapers 
of the State would choose this moment to 
abandon him, but they did. The Birming- 
ham News, the day after the second Mont- 
gomery riot, headlined an editorial across 
the top of page 1: “We, the people, asked 
for it. As we wail in our anguish, let us 
not forget it. * * * We, the people, let 
the Governor of the great State of Alabama, 
John Patterson, talk for months in a man- 
ner that could easily say to the violent, the 
intemperate * * * that they were free to 
do as they pleased when it came to the 
‘hated’ integrationists. We, the people, 
have let gangs of vicious men ride this 
State now for months.” The Montgomery 
Advertiser declared that the measure of 
Patterson's errors was that “these freedom 
riders passed through every State from 
Washington to Alabama. But only Ala- 
bama has a problem because of it.” 

The protests against tolerance of violence 
by these papers would have come with more 
grace and persuasiveness before their own 
reporters and photographers had been 
beaten. Alabama newspapers, with few ex- 
ceptions, have stood rigidly defensive against 
articles in northern newspapers and maga- 
zines which described the lawless situation 
in Birmingham. And when the New Re- 
public (May 30, 1960) wrote of “the lack of 
legal restraints that exist today in Birming- 
ham,” the Post-Herald in that city replied 
(June 9) with the charge that we were 
guilty of “vicious misinformation.” 

Everyone involved encountered some ele- 
ment of the unexpected. Governor Patter- 
son managed to convince himself he could 
have it both ways: take public credit with 
the redneck racists for refusing to escort 
the agitators, and avoid physical clashes by 
jailing a few under special injunction. He 
misjudged the mood of a public after 7 
years of incitement to defiance of the Su- 
preme Court by most of its elected officials, 
and overestimated his personal political 
skill. 

The tardy action of the Governor in 
calling out units of the Alabama National 
Guard has quieted the scene momentarily, 
but what reason is there for faith in any 
basic improvement? The guard, itself seg- 
regated, acts under orders from Patterson 
whose character has been exposed by the 
best authority—himself. Police Commis- 
sioners Connor and Sullivan, of Birmingham 
and Montgomery, have demonstrated mini- 
mum concern for lawful protection. The 
a*torney general of Alabama is a candi- 
date for Governor and has his mind on 
votes. Any member of the Alabama delega- 
tion in Congress who spoke out just now 
against the mobs would be a dead duck in 
the next election. True, a -hero among 
them would be acclaimed by the Nation, 
but what about the klansman who prob- 
ably would take his place? 

In short, no vehicle of substantial and 
immediate improvement is available within 
Alabama leadership. Indeed the short-time 
result of this initial Federal intervention is 
likely to be negative. The toughs will be 
after more blood. The remaining liberals 
and moderates in Alabama today have been 
under pressure and suspicion, and now lit- 
erally must be silent for their lives. 

Under these circumstances, active Federal 
concern for fhe protection of lives in Ala- 
bama, and probably in Mississippi, cannot 
in good sense be slacked off in the near fu- 
ture, and certainly not until officials of these 
two States have demonstrated a change of 
attitude. 

In this connection, the full vigor of Fed- 
eral authority in tracking down and con- 
victing the guilty leaders of the mobs can 
have a vastly sobering effect. 
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The President seems to be wisely reserv- 
ing his personal influence against a larger 
crisis. But with his backing, Robert Kennedy 
acted in the Alabama incidents in a way to 
leave no room for questions as to his cour- 
age and resolution. To do this without 
bringing down a storm of condemnation 
from southern Democrats in Congress speaks 
volumes for the relationships of the Ken- 
’ nedys with these men over the years. 

The Attorney General also seems to have 
a proper measure of the difficulty ahead. 
“This is just one incident in a long struggle,” 
the younger Kennedy said the morning 
after the Sunday violence. “It’s going to con- 
tinue not for weeks and months but for 
long into the future. With this prospect in 
mind, the Attorney General’s office is pro- 
ceeding at full speed to prepare for future 
troubles by locating and surrounding them. 
The FBI is fanning out over the South try- 
ing to spot potential outbreaks before they 
can happen. And Kennedy men are trying 
hard to keep lines of communication open 
to the direct action civil rights groups. 

In building his strategy, Mr. Kennedy 
should not underestimate the fervor and 
force of the nonviolent assault on Jim Crow. 
“The moment has come,” Martin Luther 
King told the embattled Negroes in the First 
Baptist Church after the riot was broken 
up, “for a full-scale—nonviolent—massive 
assault on the system of segregation in the 
South.” His colleague, the fiery Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth of Birmingham, put it less 
elegantly that same night: “Let’s go on and 
get it all now—no more compromise.” The 
65,000 Negro college students who will be- 
gin summer vacations in a few days play an 
important part in these plans. 


THE LINES OF POWER 


And we must hope that the administra- 
tion understands too that Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi cannot at this stage be treated like 
North Carolina and Virginia. States which 
practice total defiance of the Supreme 
Court must be dealt with somewhat differ- 
ently than States that have yielded some- 
what. For Alabama, the visit of the free- 
dom riders was a kind of extension of the 
Autherine Lucy case. The State escaped 
facing its moment of truth theh by raising 
the false issue of Miss Lucy’s motives in 
seeking admission to the University of Ala- 
bama and by resorting to violence. If the 
Negroes persist boldly in claiming their 
rights and the Federal Goverriment persists 
in protecting their persons while they do so, 
however, the moment will be near. 

The administration could speed it, if in 
addition to the use of his moral and legal 
powers, the President does not overlook the 
economic weapons in his hand. They might 
be the most effective of all. They could 
reach the sensitive perception of the con- 
servative business community of the South 
which for the most part until now has re- 
mained, in appearance at least, above the 
howling strife. The business community of 
Montgomery would rock on its foundations 
should the Federal Government restrict ac- 
tivity at Maxwell Air Force Base, which pro- 
vides much of Montgomery’s daily bread as 
well as all of its butter. 

In Alabama, as in most of the South, the 
lines of economic and political power run 
from elected officials in Birmingham and 
Montgomery straight to New York,*Washing- 
ton and other cities of the North. The belief 
is inescapable that if the men at the other 
end of those lines were to act with courage 
and in terms of the highest moral and na- 
tional interest—or just because the admin- 
istration in Washington asked them to—they 
could improve things in Alabama. 

Wuo TURNED THE BULL LOOSE? 

If one were permitted to believe that the 
collapse of law and order in Arkansas and 
then in Alabama was due entirely to a spon- 
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taneous outburst of a biological urge, the 
situation might be more serious, but it would 
be less sickening. But as a matter of fact 
those riots were as phony as a popular dem- 
onstration in Moscow’s Red Square. The 
rioters rioted because they were given the tip 
to riot, not in so many words, but by the 
significant acts of Governor Faubus in one 
State and Governor Patterson in the other. 

The riots themselves, of course, were per- 
fectly authentic. There was nothing phony 
about the brickbats and clubs and switch- 
blades, nor about the frenzy with which they 
were used. The plug-ugly element is an 
objective fact. It is to be found in any large 
city, but ordinarily, it is held within bounds 
by a healthy fear of the law. However, it is 
capable of perpetrating barbarities at the 
least hint that barbarities will be tolerated 
by officers of the law. 

The fraud is the assumption that never- 
dying race hatred is the cause of these out- 
breaks. The true cause is the conduct of 
those officials who gave the plug-uglies rea- 
son to believe that they would permit and 
perhaps secretly welcome outbreaks. A hint 
is enough to release the subhuman propen- 
sities of such people, regardless of the object 
toward which they are directed. They enjoy 
rioting for its own sake and, if they con- 
ceived that they had an invitation to do so, 
they would mob Jews, or Catholics, or Dar- 
winian evolutionists as readily as they did 
mob Negroes. 

On the other hand, it might be a good idea 
for such enthusiasts as the freedom riders to 
take a long, hard look at the career of the 
Honorable(?) Thaddeus Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, whose announced purpose bore a 
marked resemblance to their own, although 
he flourished nearly a hundred years ago. 
Not a few people have presumed to doubt 
that Thad’s announced purpose was his real 
one. A mania for revenge and a lust for 
power can account for his course without 
bringing idealism into it at all. 

Regardless of his motive, however, at the 
start Thad had the furmal consent of the 
North and West to establish the newly 
emancipated slaves in a position of full 
social as well as political equality. The event 
proved, though, that it was a consent based 
more on logic than on intense emotion; for 
when Thad’s scheme, after 11 years of in- 
tense and expensive effort had got nowhere, 
the North and West lost what small en- 
thusiasm they had had in the beginning; 
and in 1876 they walked out. 

They did not repudiate the principle. 
They quit because they had been driven too 
fast and too far and had come to suspect 
that Stevens and his friends were probably 
disingenuous and certainly incompetent. 

Well, the freedom riders are driving us 
pretty fast and pretty far. When a Negro 
child is denied the chance for a decent edu- 
cation; or when a Negro citizen, going about 
his lawful occasions, is subjected to finan- 
cial loss and bodily injury solely on account 
of his color, the full power, of the United 
States ought to be available to redress the 
grievance, and the expense of the operation 
is irrelevant. But when it is a question 
merely of wounded pride, not of robbery 
or broken bones, people will begin to take 
account of the cost. 

Merely moving 600 or 700 U.S. marshals 
into Montgomery, Ala. and maintaining 
them there was an operation that couldn't 
be paid for with small change and that, 
of course, was a tiny fraction of the whole 
cost. The glee that the rioting excited in 
Moscow hurt us more than the loss of many 
millions of dollars; and worse than Moscow's 
glee is the embarrassment of those who have 
been our good friends. 

The primary blame rests upon the rioters, 
just as the damage in the invaded china 
shop rests primarily upon the bull; but the 
secondary and far heavier blame rests upon 
those who turned the bull loose and those 
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who incited him to frenzy. For any State 
contemptuously to ignore the laws of the 
United States regulating interstate travel is 
an offense calling for correction; but to try 
to bring about correction of the offense by 
means that inflict terrific injury upon the 
whole country is not an act of high patriot- 
ism. 

The subordination of one’s private inter- 
est to the public good is an accepted defi- 
nition of patriotism. But the subordination 
not of private interest, but of basic princi- 
ple to anything else is a definition of moral 
treason. Upon one horn or the other of this 
dilemma the rigidly logical American is sure 
to be impaled. But the dedicated serenely 
ignore impalement; it is the illogical, the 
opportunists who shudder at the fate pre- 
cipitated upon the country by ill-timed in- 
sistence on principles that are perfectly log- 
ical but whose application may for the mo- 
ment be inexpedient. 





The Television Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. of the REcorD a very 
fine editorial entitled “The Television 
Teacher,” written by Education Editor 
Paul Woodring, and published in Satur- 
day Review for May 20, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe TELEVISION TEACHER 


Several hundred teachers have appeared 
before television cameras this year for the 
first time. A few are famous musicians, 
artists, or scientists accustomed to large au- 
diences, but the great majority are elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, fresh from the 
classroom, selected for their known compe- 
tence as teachers. For them, television 
teaching is a new experience—an exciting 
and arduous one. 

It takes courage for a professional teacher 
to appear on television. So long as he re- 
mains in his own classroom he is relatively 
anonymous; his work is known and judged 
by only a few children and an occasional 
supervisor. If his facts are mistaken, or 
his judgments naive, the children rarely 
know the difference and can do little about 
it anyway. If he fails to prepare for the 
day’s activities he can get by somehow. If 
he does not know his subject he can still ask 
questions of the children and pretend he is 
using the Socratic method, or he can urge 
them to “look it up.” If his presentation is 
dull the children will merely sigh and accept 
the dullnes as one of the normal hazards 
of the academic life. Tenure laws protect 
him unless his work is exceptionally bad. 

When the teacher goes before an open- 
circuit television camera, all this. changes. 
Now both his scholarship and his teaching 
skills will be rigorously judged by an audi- 
ence of thousands that, in addition to the 
children, will include parents, educational 
experts, academic scholars in his own field, 
other teachers, and a wide variety of critics 
who are looking for the worst in educational 
television. His judgments and opinions will 
be widely questioned and discussed. The 
slightest factual error will be picked up by 
many viewers. A few slips in English will 
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make him a laughingstock. A dull or in- 
effectual presentation will no longer be 
tolerated. There is no tenure on’ TV. 

Many teachers whose success in the class- 
room was far above the average will not sur- 
vive this new scrutiny. Those who do sur- 
vive will deserve rewards and recognition far 
beyond those of teachers who confine their 
activities within classroom walls, and they 
will get it. It seems probable that the 
emergence of a few teachers into the open, 
where their work will be subjected to an 
evaluation comparable to that given the 
work of writers, actors, artists, and musi- 
cians, will bring a new dignity to the teach- 
ing profession and a new public respect for 
it. Such respect is well deserved because 
teaching is a high art and great teaching is 
probably as rare and as difficult to achieve 
as greatness in any other field. 

We salute the television teacher and wish 
him weil. The success or failure of educa- 
tional television rests with him. He will 
not replace the classroom teacher—the two 
will complement each other—but television 
teaching will add an important new dimen- 
sion to the profession. 





Resolution by National Association of 
Attorneys General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
te include the following“ resolution 
adopted by the National Association of 
Attorneys General at their 55th Annual 
Meeting in New York on June 14, 1961: 

RESOLUTION XXII 
LAND ACCRETION 


Whereas the National Association of At- 
torneys General has heretofore sponsored and 
approved the passage of certain legislation 
by the Congress of the United States which 
would settle the question as to the ownership 
of the submerged lands within the boundary 
seaward of the several Coastal States af- 
fected; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did, on May 22, 1953, enact the Submerged 
Lands Act (67 Stat. 29, et seq.) which pro- 
vides in paragraph 1311 as follows: “It is de- 
termined and declared to be in the public 
interest that (1) title to and ownership of 
the lands beneath navigable waters within 
the boundaries of the respective States, and 
the natural resources within such lands and 
waters, * * * be, and they are subject to the 
provisions hereof, recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned to 
the respective States * * *”; and 

Whereas in keeping with the said program 
of this association to establish and maintain 
said Ownership in the Coastal States it is 
urged that the Department of the Interior 
of the United States charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the Submerged 
Lands Act, shall give full weight and credence 
to the rights granted under said act; and 

Whereas the Department of Interior of 
the United States has issued two admin- 
istrative rulings in which a title claim is 
asserted on behalf of the United States to 
naturally made lands within the boundaries 
of Florida and Louisiana, which lands were 
submerged lands in the Gulf of Mexico on 
the respective dates of the admission of these 
States into the Union, and which had 
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emérged by accretion between those dates 
and the effective date of the Submerged 
Lands Act, and 

Whereas this title claim of the United 
States is untenable and in complete disre- 
gard of the clear and explicit language of 
the Submerged Lands Act of May 22, 1953 
(67 Stat. 29 et. seq) in which the Congress 
of the United States, in section 2(a)(3) of 
said act, confirmed to the several States 
the following: “all filled in, made, or re- 
claimed lands which formerly were lands be- 
neath the navigable waters as hereinabove 
defined”; and 

Whereas irrespective of the correctness or 
error of the administrative rulings when 
they were originally made, such rulings have 
now been completely nullified by the deci- 
sion of the US. Supreme Court in the 
last tidelands case (United States v. Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Flori- 
da, 80 S. Ct. 961) in which the Court es- 
tablished the seaward boundaries of the five 
States involved in that litigation and then 
specifically and squarely readopted for these 
States and their established boundaries the 
rule originally announced in Pollard’s Lessee 
v. Hagan, 3 How. 212; and 

Whereas the Pollard v. Hagan decision 
specifically dealt with built-up or made lands 
that had been formed subsequent to the ad- 
mission of Alabama into the Union and 
squarely held that such lands were owned 
properly by the State of Alabama as sover- 
eign; and 

Whereas in view of the legal and equitable 
position held’ by the several States and their 
innocent transferees to these properties, the 
administrative rulings heretofore made by 
the Secretary of Interior should now be re- 
versed so that the unnecessary litigation will 
be avoided: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
Attorneys General, in New York City, June 
14, 1961, That they do hereby request the 
Secretary of Interior and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to review the legal 
issue involved in the administrative rulings 
previously issued with respect to these made 
lands, to reverse the precedent established 
by such prior rulings, and to recognize that 
the United States does not have any title or 
claim to these naturally made lands, with- 
in the boundaries of the respective States: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, Attorney General of the United States, 
and to, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Sec- 
retary of Intérior of the United States. 





Supreme Court on Oath of Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence: 

SUPREME COURT ON OATH OF OFFICE 
(By David Lawrence) 


Atheism has just been given approval in 
theory by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as a full-fledged religion. This ought 
to make the Communists in Russia very 
happy, but it is doubtful whether it will be 
received with enthusiasm by all other re- 
ligions in the United States. 

The Supreme Court decided in its ruling 
yesterday that the Federal Constitution bars 
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any religious test for the holding of public 
office in either a State or the National Gov- 
ernment. A man who wanted to be a notary 
public found himself disqualified by the 
constitution of the State of Maryland which 
requires of all State officeholders that they 
at least acknowledge ‘a belief in the exist- 
ence of God.” 

But was this a religious test or a moral 
test? Atheism has no formal religious pat- 
tern. In fact, it is usually contended by its 
defenders that it is the negation of religion. 
The State has a right, of course, to prescribe 
for certain posts the qualifications of an in- 
dividual. It can specify that he must be 
a certain age and that he must have a cer- 
tain amount of education as evidenced by 
college degrees. It can require also that he 
must have lived in the State a certain period 
of time. Such qualifications are relevant to 
whether the other people in the State will 
respect his other acts. 

If an officeholder doesn’t believe in God, he 
may or may not be a person who believes in 
honesty or morality. He may be someone 


who doesn’t believe in any rules of moral 


conduct. He could, perhaps, believe that it 
was proper for him to cheat or to deceive. 
He might not accept the Ten Command- 
ments, for example, as necessarily governing 
his conduct. 

Hasn’t a State the right to determine 


whether it wants as an officeholder someone , 


whose ideas of morality deviate so sharply 
from the general standards? Many of the 
religions of the Middle East and the Far 
East which are not Judeo-Christian have a 
common faith in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. 

The question now arises whether, under 
the latest Supreme Court decision, even a 
requirement of law that an individual shall 
express a belief in a supreme being would 
be held to be a religious test barred by the 
Constitution. 

It is clear from a reading of colonial his- 
tory that the framers of the Constitution 
had in mind particular churches and church 
establishments when they declared that no 
religious test should be required for public 
office. But is it as clear that the Founding 
Fathers wanted to make it possible for athe- 
ists to hold office and to conduct the affairs 
of their fellowmen? 

Maryland’s highest court had held in this 
case as follows: 

“The petitiener is not compelled to believe 
or disbelieve, under threat of punishment or 
other compulsion. True, unless he makes 
the declaration of belief he cannot hold pub- 
lic office in Maryland, but he is not com- 
pelled to hold office.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
says that the fact that he wasn’t compelled 
to hold office is no excuse for barring him 
and, therefore, in a unanimous opinion, lays 
down “the law of the land” as follows: 

“We repeat and again reaffirm that neither 
a State nor the Federal Government can 
constitutionally force a person ‘to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion.’ Neither 
can constitutionally pass laws nor impose 
requirements which aid all religions as 
against nonbelievers, and neither can aid 
those religions based on a belief in the exist- 
ence of God as against those religions 
founded on different beliefs.” 

The ble with the latest Supreme Court 
decision is its lack of definition. It makes 
all persons eligible for public office—so far 
as any religious or morality test is con- 
cerned—by forbidding such a requirement 
to be included in the laws imposed by the 
State or Federal Government. This is 
tantamount to saying that a person who says 
he would not accept the prohibitions enu- 
merated in the Ten Commandments—if some 
of the States of the Union set these up as a 
test for public office—could be protected by 
the Constitution. An applicant might be 
asked whether he believes in the right to kill 
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or the right to steal, but if he refuses to say 
he is against such doctrines, could it then 
be argued that the State is imposing a “reli- 
gious test” for public office? 

The Constitution, moreover, doesn’t men- 
tion the word “God,” but nearly all officials 
or Members of Congress or judges who take 
the oath of office usually end it by saying, 
“So help me God.” Will it now be argued 
that a President of the United States or a 
Chief Justice who is sworn in must not men- 
tion the word “God” lest he offend the citi- 
zens who do not believe in God? Must the 
oath hereafter be confined to the language 
of the Constitution itself and nothing else? 
The Supreme Court’s latest decision leaves 
unanswered more questions than it answers. 





Political Exchange With Latin America 
OK’d by State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr.-‘Speaker, follow- 
ing is an article which recently appeared 
in the Chicago Sun-Times about a proj- 
ect for the exchange of young political 
leaders between the United States and 
Latin America. ‘This proposal was first 
suggested by Louis P. Farina, who is a 
prominent leader among the young 
people of Chicago and who also serves 
as that city’s parking superintendent. 

I am indeed very happy that the De- 
partment of State is giving serious con- 
sideration to Mr. Farina’s proposal. We 
in Chicago are proud of this young man 
and the contribution he is making to- 
ward promoting better understanding 
between the United States and our Latin 
neighbors. 

The article follows: 

PoLITIcCAL EXCHANGE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
OK’p sy STaTE DEPARTMENT 


An exchange of United States and Latin 
American young political leaders has been 
approved by the State Department, Louis 
P. Farina, originator of the program, has been 
informed. 

Farina, former chairman of the Young 
Democrats of Illinois and the city’s park- 
ing superintendent, first proposed the ex- 
change to former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in December 1959. 

The idea, which R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
has called “a forerunner of the Peace Corps,” 
received Government approval last week. 
And a State Department spokesman indicat- 
ed Wednesday that it would be included in 
the U.S. cultural exchange program for 1962. 

The plan calls for visits of up to 6 weeks 
in Latin American countries by potential 
political leaders chosen by a State Depart- 
ment committee. 


POLITICS REQUIRED 


Candidates for the visits, called “Operation 
Friendship” by Farina, would be nominated 
by Young Republican and Young Democratic 
groups, labor organizations, industrial lead- 
ers and colleges. 

Farina said a prime qualification for ac- 
ceptance would be an indication that per- 
sons chosen intend to spend their lives in 
politics “or related work, such as journalism 
or teaching.” 

Those chosen will spend 1 or 2 weeks in 
Washington studying American institutions, 
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political parties and the economic system, 
before they go to a South American country. 

Farina said he hopes special language 
courses can also be included in the program, 
to be carried out at local colleges before the 
Washington studies begin. 


FINDS WIDE APPROVAL 


The State Department notified Farina this 
week that a year’s feasibility study by U.S. 
diplomats in South America showed “virtu- 
ally unanimous approval of the idea.” 

Farina said the visits would be concerned 
largely with tours, discussions, debates on 
politics and economics, “and maybe a few 
downright arguments. We want to find out 
what other people’s problems are, what they 
think, what they hope for. And we want to 
get to know the future leaders of these 
nations.” 

On returning to the United States, the 
Americans participating in the program will 
be expected to report to the State Depart- 
ment and ‘to every club, civic group, school 
or other organization that is willing to dis- 
cuss foreign affairs.” 

The Latin American project, Farina de- 
clared, is the trial run of what he hones 
will become a worldwide exchange repeated 
annually. 


AN IMPORTANT EXCHANGE 


He said a chief justification of the pro- 
gram was “the understanding it will give 
us of our own way of life. 

“We have aid programs for everything 
from tractors to bombs, and exchange of 
everything from peanut oil to teachers, but 
no program for an exchange of our political 
and philosophical ideas. 

“It was for this, the most important ex- 
change, that the program was designed.” 

“Operation Friendship” has received the 
official support of Senator Paut H. DovuG.as, 
Representatives ROLAND V. LIBONATI, ROMAN 
C. PUCINSKI, and DANIEL ROSTENKOWSKI, all 
Illinois Democrats, and Adlai E. Stevenson, 
US. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Farina said. 





Scene and Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edward 
F. McLaughlin, Jr., Lieutenant Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, on June 18, 1961: 


SCENE AND HEARD—STATE Faces MANY CRrITI- 
CAL PROBLEMS, BUT LeET’s LOOK AT OTHER 
SIDE OF LEDGER 


(By Edward F. McLaughlin, Jr.) 


Massachusetts is a State with a great and 
2 proud heritage. It is a State that has con- 
tributed substantially to the growth of a 
great Nation. It is a State that offers to its 
ctiizens and the country a great many ad- 
vantages. Yet today we rarely hear many 
compliments. Rather, we hear from those 
who live and work within our borders, as 
well as from those who have little contact 
with us, nothing but criticism, some justi- 
field, some not justified, and all of it dam- 
aging in the eyes of our fellow citizens. 

That we in Massachusetts, particularly in 
the field of government, have many critical 
problems cannot be denied. But, I believe 
the government today is facing up to these 
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problems, that we are beginning, at least, 
to work out solutions and that there is a 
concerted effort by men of both political 
parties to improve the moral, political, and 
economic climate in which we all live. 

NO ATTEMPT 


I make no attempt to gloss over the seri- 
ousness of many situations, all too well 
known to all of us, but nonetheless, I think 
it is time to look at the other side of the 
ledger. I cannot help but wonder what has 
happened to our pride that once lifted Mas- 
sachusetts to the zenith of our Nation’s 
Commonwealths. I wonder what is wrong 
with saying a kind word for our State. 

I was reviewing some reports and came 
across some facts that I think should be 
made known. For example, between 1957— 
60, 549 new manufacturing industries were 
established in Massachusetts; more than 
10,000 new businesses were incorporated in 
Massachusetts during 1959-60. Think of 
what this means in job opportunities for our 
citizens. 

In vacation and travel revenue alone the 
businesses of this Commonwealth realize 
approximately $400 million annually. Mas- 
sachusetts in the field of labor stability ranks 
first among the 10 leading industrial States. 
Massachusetts is rapidly becoming a research 
center for the entire country and we now 
have 322 research laboratories, employing 
more than 16,000 scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. 


PER CAPITA SAVINGS 


The per capita savings of Massachusetts 
residents now amount to $1,948, where the 
national average is $1,146. These are mere 
examples. When you realize that Massa- 
chusetts has but 2.8 percent of the national 
population, placing us in ninth position 
among all the States, and that we have 0.2 
percent of the geographical area, placing us 
in 45th position, it would appear to me, even 
though I am an admitted partial observer— 
that Massachusetts is doing pretty well. 

I think the time has come to promote 
Massachusetts—to let not only those out- 
side know, but to inform eur people within 
the Commonwealth, what we have to offer. 
I think, in addition to the foregoing statis- 
tics, we should continue to point out the 
highly skilled labor force that is here; our 
unsurpassed recreational facilities; our ex- 
cellent highway system which we are con- 
tinuing to improve. 

We should recognize the fact that we have 
the Nation’s finest colleges, universities, 
preparatory schools and an outstanding pub- 
lic school system in most of our communi- 
ties. 

We should not forget that Massachusetts 
is the world’s medical center. 

We should remember that Route 128, that 
was once characterized as the road that 
would lead to nowhere, has indeed led to 
somewhere. It is now referred to as the elec- 
tronics center of the country. 

It has been said that “research is our 
richest resource” and into these research 
centers go thousands of graduates, not only 
from our outstanding educational institu- 
tions, but from similar institutions through- 
out the country. -We have in a short space 
of time created an entirely new employment 
area for the youth of Massachusetts and 
America and the contributions that these 
young people and their elders are making 
to the future security of the United States 
and the free world is incalculable. 

We still have and will continue to have 
in the years that lie ahead many serious 
problems in the fields of transportation, 
urban renewal, the expansion of our educa- 
tional facilities, taxation, the field of public 
health, and in many other areas. 

Nonetheless, I am confident that with the 
great talents we have within our people, with 
encouragement, with constructive criticism, 
we can develop the strong, imaginative, en- 
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thusiastic leadership so essential to the solu-. 


tion of these problems. We must remove 
from the scene, not the constructive critic, 
but the caustic critic, the purveyor of doom 
and gloom who can tear down but does not 
know how to build up. 





Fairleigh Dickinson University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1961 issue of Town and Country 
magazine there appears a most signifi- 
cant article concernig_one of our Na- 
tion’s great institutions of learning, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. It em- 
phasizes particularly the leadership of 
its president, Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
long one_of our country’s leading edu- 
cators, in its creation and phenomenal 
growth. The pertinent portions of the 
article are as follows: 

Less than two decades ago there stood in 
Rutherford, N.J., an abandoned structure of 
noble aspect, modeled on the Chateau of 
Amboise, in France, once the residence of 
Catherine de’ Medici. 

It so chanced that at that time, the castle 
came to the attention of a pioneer of the 
modern age—an idealist and dreamer. It is 
dreamers, and dreamers alone, who move 
mountains, provided they possess the rare 
ability to translate dream into action. 

Dr. Peter Sammartino, now president of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, is a man of 
boundless energy, initiative and tenacity— 
qualities served by a Mediterranean strain 
of Odyssean ingenuity. He had long been 
convinced that industrial Bergen County 
was in great need of a community college, 
locally situated, that would provide the best 
type of higher education at a reasorable 
cost to thousands of students unable to 
seek it farther afield. 

“Give me where to stand,” cried Archi- 
medes, “and I will move the world.” When 
Sammartino was able to stand on the Ivis- 
woid estate and see its possibilities, he set 
a whole new world in action. 

It was the Odysseus in him, however, that 
fired the imagination of a band of public- 
spirited men to start the new college. With 
the cooperation of Col. Fairleigh S. Dickin- 
son, Louis Scaramelli, Edward T. T. Williams, 
Maxwell Becton—all businessmen—and Dr. 
Guy L. Hilleboe, supervisor of Rutherford 
high schools, the college was born on Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, 4 days before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Fifty thousand dollars was 
raised for the purchase of the castle and 
other expenses—-Colonel Dickinson having 
contributed half that amount at that time 
and within 18 months a further $300,000. 

When war broke out, a chorus of pessimists 

protested that this was no time to start a 
coliege. They did not know how tenacious 
@ dreamer can be. With the founders be- 
hind him, a faculty of 8 enthusiasts who 
not only taught but worked with their hands 
to set the establishment in order, and a 
student body of 135, the college got under- 
way. 
Before tracing the astounding growth of a 
small college into a great ersity, I should 
like to complete the account of the historic 
buildings acquired. 

Genuinely historic, two of the oldest struc- 
tures in New Jersey are attached to the 
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Rutherford campus: the Kingsland House, 
built in 1670, whose colonial exterior is pre- 
served intact while the interior has been re- 
modeled in character; and the Outwater 
House, originally efected in 1745 and rebuilt 
in 1821 after its almost complete destruction 
by fire. After its extension to the capacious, 
modern, and highly functional Teaneck 
campus, the university, in 1955, proceeded to 
acquire the 180-acre Twombly estate, at 
Madison, N.J., where a third, coequal cam- 
pus was established. The mansion was built 
in 1899 by Stanford White for Mrs. Hamilton 
Twombly, granddaughter of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and is a replica of a wing of 
Hampton Court, designed by Christopher 
Wren. 

The fantastic growth of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son, which achieved full university status in 
1956, is indeed a miracle of modern times. 
In 1955, the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, quoting the Federal Office of Higher 
Education, stated that “during the past year 
Fairleigh Dickinson was the fastest growing 
institution of higher education in the coun- 
try.” The student body had grown from 153 
in 1942 to 6,775 in 1955. Today, the univer- 
sity has close to 15,000 students. The ad- 
ministration is wisely resisting pressure for 
a further increase. The accent is on quality. 
New applicants must fill minimum require- 
ments prescribed by a university that has 
become one of the most important in the 
country. 

The rapid growth of the college led to the 
acquisition of the land, buildings, and re- 
sources of Bergen Junior College, in Tea- 
neck in 1953, to which adjacent land has 
been added. Many new buildings, modern 
laboratories, and halls have been erected, 
among them Williams Hall, which commem- 
orates the munificence of one of the found- 
ers who is now chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

The university is particularly proud of its 
fine science building, its dentistry clinic 
(with its fascinating stock of $25,000 worth 
of false teeth) and the construction in prog- 
ess on a nuclear physics laboratory, a vast 
greenhouse laboratory for botany, and a $1 
million library—all at Teaneck, on the banks 
of the Hackensack River. In fact, the Tea- 
neck campus is now one of the most modern 
and best equipped in the United States. 

Today, the university owns 44 buildings, 
and its plants are valued at over $15 million. 

The three campuses of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son primarily serve more than 200 New Jer- 
sey towns, but many students are drawn 
from New York, Connecticut, and other 
States; it also has about 80 foreign students 
from all over the world. Ninety scholar- 
ships are available. 

The university offers a wide variety of in- 
struction in its colleges of the liberal arts, 
science and engineering, business adminis- 
tration, dentistry, and education. There is 
also a graduate school. The evening col- 
lege, widely attended, offers, on all campuses 
the full curriculum to students who earn 
their living during the day. In this way, 
Fairleigh Dickinson fulfills the mission of a 
truly democratic university. 

Great attention has been paid to the qual- 
ity of the members of the faculty engaged 
by Fairleigh Dickinson University. Amer- 
ican educators of the highest caliber and a 
considerable number of distinguished schol- 
ars and scientists from Europe, Asia, and the 
Middle East teach in its halls. And such is 
the spirit of the place that they feel they are 
part of. one ofthe most stimulating experi- 
ments in higher education yet to be at- 
tempted. ‘Enthusiasm is communicated 
from the top. President Sammartino and his 
charming wife—who from the beginning has 
shared and encouraged him in his dream, 
now a splendid reality—inspire faculty and 
students by their example of energy and de- 
votion. Among the many eminent men serv- 
ing as professors at Fairleigh Dickinson, I 
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mention, at random, Dr. Clarence R. Decker, 
the academic vice president—humanist, au- 
thor, president of the Poetry Society of 
America, former head of Kansas City Uni- 
versity and considered its most progressive 
president; Dr. Loyd Haberly, poet and scholar 
of amazing versatility, whose interests range 
from medieval architecture and ceramics to 
the history and lore of the American Indian 
and whose book craftsmanship has produced 
a series of hand-printed and hand-bound 
books that have become the rare and cher- 
ished treasures of museums and collectors; 
Charles Angoff, noted authority on American 
literature; Dr, Theodor Gaster, authority on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls; Dr. Nasrollah Fatemi, 
Iranian statesman and social scientist. 
Space prevents me from mentioning many 
others. 

This exhilarating experiment in education, 
which from the dream in the mind of a de- 
termined man has become the Miracle in 
New Jersey, is a fitting answer to the pessi- 
mists and detractors who so loosely level 
unfounded accusations at American teach- 
ing. The democratic soil of America yields 
rich and varied fruits from the seeds of an 
ancient and sturdy culture. 





Summarization of the 15th National 
Conference on Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
stimulating address delivered by Dr. 
Arthur P. Crabtree, who is the head of 
civic education in the New York State 
Education Department. 

I have received an estimate of a cost 
of $216 from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the summarization be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
notwithstanding. 

There being. no objection, the sum- 
marization was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

SUMMARIZATION OF THE 15TH NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 
(By Dr. Arthur P. Crabtree, head of civic 
education, New York State Education De- 

partment, September 20, 1960) 

Judge Bastian, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen of the conference, 
once again the carrousel of time brings us to 
the close of another conference. And once 
again I am deeply appreciative of the privi- 
lege of making this summarization for you. 
This is the fifth time I have performed in 
this role and so far as I am concerned, I 
have enjoyed it more each time. Each suc- 
ceeding year has brought new faces, new 
friends and new findings. 

However, as Judge Hytt continues to in- 
vite me back each year I have begun to 
wonder if I’m becoming “typed,” as they 
say in Hollywood, as a sort of “chronic 
climax” to this conference. I’m beginning 
to wonder if there is something in the way 
I do this job that just automatically makes 
people want to get up and go home. The 
other day I happened to be wandering 
through a music store and I noticed an 
album of music with the title “Dinner Music 
for People Who Aren’t Very Hungry.” 
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When I sat down to write this speech the 
other day, the fiendish thought suddenly 
flashed across my mind that some day some 
practical joker might gather all these sum- 
mary speeches I have made here—and else- 
where—and put them on the market under 
some such label as “Conference Speeches 
for People Who Are About Ready To Go 
Home Anyway.” 

I once heard a conference defined as “a 
place where .conversation is substituted for 
the dreariness of labor and the loneliness 
of thought.” As we ring down the curtain 
on this—the 15th National Conference on 
Citizenship—I’m sure there is common agree- 
ment among us all that this definition 
doesn’t fit this conference. This 1960 con- 
ference marks the 15th victory for Judge 
Carl Hyatt and that little hard core of dedi- 
cated men and women who staged the Ist 
National Conference on Citizenship in Phila- 
delphia 15 years ago. Even in their most 
roseate dreams I doubt if they could then 
foresee the stature the conference has now 
attained. Faith has been defined as “reason 
grown courageous.” That group had the 
faith and they also had the courage to endow 
it with enduring reality. Today, as a result 
of the trail they blazed, you and I have a 
mecca to which we can return each year to 
revitalize our devotion to the common cause 
of creating a better America. 

Our conference this year was formally 
opened on Saturday morning with Judge 
Hyatt wielding the gavel. As usual, the ad- 
vancement of the State and territorial flags 
was as colorful and inspiring as always. 
Then followed the introduction of the rep- 
resentatives of the Thirteen Original Colonies 
with some new faces appearing among the 
group this year. 

The keynote address of the conference 
climaxed the opening session. It was given 
by Judge Walter M. Bastian, president of 
the conference, using our theme “America— 
A Government of the People, by the People, 
for the People” as his subject. 

Judge Bastian delivered a hard-hitting, 
provocative speech, warning us that “De- 
mocracy as we know it is chained in many 
parts of the world and challenged in others, 
including our own country.” He reminded 
us that it is the spirit of liberty which has 
made us great—not our written forms of 
government. ‘We have fallen short of the 
full realization of ‘America—A Government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple’ on many occasions,” he said, “but we 
are still striving in the right direction.” 
Judge Bastian dwelt at some length on our 
voting record and I should like to come back 
to that point in a few moments. 

Following the opening session we ad- 
journed to the grounds of the Washington 
Monument for what is always one of the 
most colorful activities of this conference— 
the proceedings by which a group of for- 
eign-born are inducted into American citi- 
zenship. As I watched that group of 40 per- 
sons who first saw the light of day on the 
foreign soil of 23 different countries take 
the oath of citizenship amid the beautiful 
grounds that surround the monument 
erected here in our Nation’s Capital to the 
Father of Our Country, I could not erase 
from my mind’s eye the many times I have 
witnessed this ceremony under conditions 
less inspiring. More times than I care to 
remember I have seen groups of foreign- 
born inducted into American citizenship by 
the simple expedient of some clerk of the 
court reading the oath of citizenship to 
them in tones about as matter-of-fact as 
if he were giving the stock market quota- 
tions. Then, when the dull and listless 
ritual was completed, they were told they 
were now American citizens. No wonder 
they were surprised and sometimes refused 
to believe it. What a let-down for men and 
women who have left their homes and their 
loved ones to seek the sanctuary of those 


sunkissed shores where we pride ourselves 
on our recognition of the individual. 

Here is one way, ladies and gentlemen, in 
which each of you can make a concrete con- 
tribution to the cause of better citizenship. 
If you will appoint yourself a committee of 
one to do what you can in your home com- 
munity to help make these naturalization 
ceremonies as meaningful as possible to 
these Americans-by-choice, you will achieve 
the first step in launching them on the road 
to functioning citizenship. The human and 
heartwarming ceremony we witnessed Sat- 
urday morning was in keeping with the great 
promise we have made to all freedom-loving 
peoples throughout the world. We even 
went so far as to erect a Lady in New York 
Harbor with a torch in her hand and at her 
feet we inscribed the words that became a 
whispered hope among the ghettos and the 
concentration camps of the world— 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me 
I lift my lamp beside the goldeen door.” 


Let’s do all we can to make sure that the 
“lamp beside the golden door” continues to 
light the pathway for these “huddled masses, 
yearning to breathe free” until they have 
been completely assimilated into American 
life. 

At our second general session on Saturday 
night, we followed our dinner with a delight- 
ful half hour listening to the Precisionists, 
the famous singing unit of the District of 
Columbia Chapter of the Society for. the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America. Their 
melodious rendition of some of the old 
nostalgic numbers almost made me forget 
that I have to pay a dollar and a half for a 
haircut. Almost, that is, but not quite. 

I was with them all the way as they took 
me down memory lane again to the haunt- 
ing refrain of “Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” 
Under their tranquilizing spell I was a 
country boy again strolling hand in hand 
among the Indiana sycamores with the 
sweetheart of my youthful years. But the 
barbershop boys overplayed their hand. 
They went too far. They shouldn’t have 
been so successful in taking me back to my 
boyhood for just as I was about to capitu- 
late completely to their hypnotic spell, I 
suddenly remembered, with a dull sickening 
thud, that I could get a haircut in those days 
for 25 cents. That did it. For a brief mo- 
ment the forces of art and economics battled 
for mastery of my pusillanimous soul. 
Then, just as my finer instincts were about 
to prevail I remembered they called them- 
selves the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Singing. 
Well, I didn’t mind encouraging these boys 
a little, but I balked a bit at the thought of 
having to preserve them—especially with my 
dollar and a half. However, in sober refiec- 
tion, if the current cost of tonsorial service 
can help in any way to keep groups like this 
on the road I shall consider the money well 
spent. They were most delightful. 

Our speaker at the second general session 
was Mr. Charles A. Newland, an executive 
of the Standard Oil Co. Mr. Newland made a 
plea for empathy—the ability to understand 
the other fellow. As I listened to his speech, 
I was reminded of the ancient Chinese prov- 
erb: “No man has a right to criticize another 
until he has worn his shoes for 2 weeks.” 
“The extension of freedom and democracy 
to the whole world is America’s number one 
challenge” said Mr. Newland. To do this 
we must learn more about the heretofore 
remote areas of the globe and become able to 
talk to the people of those areas in terms of 
their culture, their problems, their history, 
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and their ideals. Mr. Newland’s message was 
soundly conceived. 

Dr. Leonard Aries, vice president of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
presided over a panel of four distinguished 
personalities at our third general session. 
This quartet, composed of Dr. Raymond J. 
Seeger, Rabbi Henry Segal, Dr. John J. 
O’Connor, and Mr. Bruce L. Felknor, dis- 
cussed the topic “Moral Responsibilities for 
Today’s Citizen.” The quality of the discus- | 
sion was rich and meaningful. Brevity for- 
bids the reporting of all the things that were 
said but I felt that Mr. Felknor’s final state- 
ment was particularly worth remembering: 
“Lack of interest in self-government is the 
shortest route to a government of self- 
interest.” 

The fourth general session found us at 
luncheon yesterday under the leadership of 
Mr. Lawrence Oxley and Mr. Dwight Havens. 
Under the dynamic urging of Mr. Havens we 
participated in a reporting session of citizen- 
ship in action. In response to the question: 
“What one activity in your community has 
done most to focus attention on effective 
citizenship?” a veritable gold mine of ideas 
and suggestions was turned up. In fact, if I 
were each of you, I would contact Judge 
Hyatt for a list of these activities that were 
reported. What has worked in some other 
community will usually work in yours. 

Last night, under the skillful leadership 
of Dick Kennan, a panel of our youthful del- 
egates reacted to the question: “What should 
our country expect of its youth?” I wish 
that some of our prophets of doom who tell 
us that our schools these days are turning 
out a crop of delinquents could have been 
here to listen to the voice of these fine young 
Americans. I came away with the feeling 
that tomorrow is in good hands if we adults 
can only solve the problems of today. I 
think the thing that impressed me most in 
all they said was the plea for our citizenship 
education to allow them to practice democ- 
racy a little more, with the curriculum con- 
taining more opportunities for democratic 
experience. 

I should like to turn now to the findings 
of the discussion groups. These groups so 
far as I am concerned, form the heart of the 
Conference. Here each of you gets a chance 
to utter that gem of deathless prose or get off 
that clever remark that you’ve been nursing 
just for this occasion. But it’s the one op- 
portunity you have to express your view- 
point. This is democracy in action. The 
little rivulets of reasoning that flow from 
groups like these eventually make their way 
to swell the great sea of public opinion in 
this couhtry and this body of public opin- 
ion should, and most of the time does, in 
one way or another, determine the course 


“ of our national destiny. All that I am and 


hope to be in this Conference I owe to those 
in the discussion groups who cooperated with 
me. 

While in the position of handing out 
bouquets, I think—among many groups de- 
serving of mention for their part in this 
Conference—of two particularly, the Tryon 
Palace hostesses whom we had with us again 
this year taking part in the wreath laying 
ceremony, serving coffee, making everybody 
feel at home, doing all the things needing 
to be done to make the Conference a suc- 
cess; and the District of Columbia Citizen- 
ship Day Committee which arranged the 
ceremonies at the Washington Monument 
Grounds Saturday morning. These and 
many more make this Conference what it is. 

Here then is a resume of the findings as 
reported to me by the recorders of your 15 
discussion groups—and as filtered through 
the eyes of your summarizer. 

You said with complete unanimity that 
training for good citizenship must begin in 
the home. 

You said that we must have more educa- 
tion for practical politics—that it should be 
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introduced as early as possible in the grade 
school and should continue on through 
college and programs of adult education, 

You were divided on the question of low- 
ering the voting age to 18. 

You were unanimous in suggesting more 
exchange programs with other countries at 
all levels. You agreed with Mr. Newland 
that we in America must come to understand 
the other fellow if we are to keep pace with 
Communist propaganda. 

There was a general feeling among you 
that we need to inject a little more emo- 
tion into our citizenship education. There 
was some fear expressed that we are intel- 
lectualizing our teaching of democracy a 
little too much. 

You were unanimous in agreement. that 
there is more to goog citizenship than mere 
participation in politics. 

You were almost in complete agreement 
that voting requirements should be liberal- 
ized. One of you said that many American 
citizens are now “on wheels or on wings”-— 
that sheer mobility and travel now demand 
the liberalization of voting requirements 
from State to State. 

You were unanimously agreed that we 
must learn how to involve more people in 
citizenship activities at the local level. It 
was suggested that the activities described 
at Mr. Havens’ luncheon program yester- 
day should be tried in more communities. 

You suggested that school teachers should 
be encouraged to participate in politics. 

There was a general feeling among you 
that mass media should forsake its “man 
bites dog” criterion of news value and accept 
more responsibility for informing the public 
concerning citizenship activities. One 
among you wondered why the holding of a 
citizenship conference in a general election 
year on the theme “America—A Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” 
is not news when Mr. Khrushchev’s presence 
in this country and his utterances against 
such a government gets front page headlines. 

Finally, you were in agreement that we 
have not achieved, as yet, a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Each year, as you know, I ask the reporters 
to relay t) me any catchy sayings, striking 
statements, or particular bon mots that are 
worth passing on to all of you. The fishing 
this year was pretty good. Here is the catch. 

1. Good citizenship is like the measles—it 
is catching. 

2. We should use government more and 
abuse it less. 

8. Freedom is not free. 
for over the years. 

4, If we are going to export democracy we 
are going to have to produce a lot more of it. 

5. Blessed are the meek in politics for they 
are left holding the bag. 

6. Silence is not always 
times it is just plain yellow. 

7. We can’t stop people from thinking but 
we can start them. 

8. The turtle is making progress only when 
he has his neck out. 

9. The world is now too dangerous for 
anything but truth—too small for anything 
but brotherhood. 

10. Every citizen is in politics. The Con- 
stitution of the United States puts him 
there. 

When one attempts to summarize a con- 
ference of this magnitude he must, of neces- 
sity, seek below the surface of all that is said 
and done for common areas of agreement 
among the participants. This is the most 
valid way to interpret the collective pulse 
of the more than 600 of us who are here. 

After reading the reports of our discus- 
sion groups and after listening to all our 
speakers and at the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, Iam now going to suggest what I think 
represents the one single dominant area of 
agreement among us, so far as our confer- 
ence theme is concerned. It is the simple, 


It has been paid 


golden—some- 
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imescapable fact that in this Nation of ours 
we do not, at the present time, have a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

Related closely to our consensus on this 
point, I believe, is a second area of agree- 
ment and that is that, with world conditions 
as they are today, we had better be accom- 
plishing this objective as soon as possible. 
Accordingly, I should like to address the 
remainder of these remarks to this one fun- 
damental concept that is central to all we 
have said and done here and, indeed, is 
paramount to all we should do when we re- 
turn to our home communities. 

We have said, then, that we don’t have the 
kind of government we have been talking 
about and that we had better be getting 
one as swiftly as possible. As Al Smith 
would have said here, “Let’s consider the 
record.” What is the evidence? 

Before we get into the evidence, however, 
let’s go back for just a moment and set up 
a “frame of reference” as we educators say. 
(I never have known just exactly what that 
phrase meant, but I think it means what I 
am going to do,now.) 

Let’s go back to some bedrock considera- 
tions and see what some of the great charters 
of our freedom and some of the great archi- 
tects of our Nation have said on this point. 

Let’s begin with a great document that was 
introduced to the world on July 4, 1776—our 
Declaration of Independence. It says many 
things that relate to the rights of freemen 
but at the very outset we find this line: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal.” Now this statement 
doesn’t say that some men are created equal 
or that most men are created equal. It says 
all men. Oh, yes, I know that Mr. Jefferson 
didn’t include men without property when 
he wrote that line. I Know that he didn’t 
mean slaves and indentured servants and 
I know that he didn’t include women. But 
the acts of men must be interpreted against 
the climate of the times in which they live. 
Measured against the backdrop of the 18th 
century, Jefferson expressed the boldest 
statement relating to the rights of the in- 
dividual that had ever been written into any 
official document of state. And there is no 
doubt- in my mind that if Jefferson were 
living today he would include all men in his 
statement regardless of color, creed, sex, or 
whether they drove a Cadillac or a broken- 
down Chevrolet. 

Then, we have another immortal document 
the signing of which we commemorated last 
Saturday—the Constitution of the United 
States. It starts out with a powerful phrase 
—‘We the people.” Notice that it doesn’t 
say ‘““‘We some of the people.” 

But it remained for Abraham Lincoln to 
endow this concept with its fullest expres- 
sion on a gray November day in 1863 at 
Gettysburg, Pa. On that memorable oc- 
easion, he defined democracy as it had never 
been defined before: “A government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
Mr. Lincoln didn’t say, “A government by 
some of the people, of some of the people, 
and for some of the people.” He didn’t say, 
“A government of white people only or of 
Protestants only or of Anglo-Saxons only.” 
No, he said “of the people” period. And as 
history has pictured this Nation’s greatest 
practitioner of democracy to me, I’m sure 
he meant that anything less than a gov- 
ernment of all the people, by all the people, 
and for all the people would fall short of the 
great American dream. 

Now, let’s turn to the record. How well 
are we succeeding in the realization of Lin- 
coln’s concept df a complete democracy or, 
if you will, a representative democracy which 
some insist on calling a republic? 

Perhaps the greatest indictment against 
us is found in our voting record. Judge 
Bastian referred to our default in this area 
of civic behavior at some length. In 1956, 
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said the judge, only 60.4 percent of the 
eligible voters of this Nation went to the 
polls. He compared our voting record with 
other nations and we stand at the bottom of 
the scale. But the judge might have quoted 
some even more embarrassing figures. In 
1948, for example, only 51 percent of our 
eligible electorate went to the polls. Thus, 
we came dangerously close to electing a 
President of the United States in that year 
with a minority of our eligible voters par- 
ticipating. This record ill becomes “the 
world’s greatest democracy.” We can’t ex- 
pect-to retain a position of world leadership 
with a record of fractional democracy at 
home. 

The right to vote is the most priceless 
heritage that a free society has to offer. It 
has been won at the price of untold strife 
and matchless heroism from Runnymede to 
Heartbreak Ridge, yet today almost one-half 
of those who now reap the benefits of our 
free society ignore the right to vote as a 
child discards a tiresome toy. Indeed I 
think we must stop referring to the fran- 
chise as a right or a privilege. Let’s begin to 
call it what it really is in a self-governing 
society—a responsibility. A democratic so- 
ciety is comparable to a lifeboat at sea; we 
all reach port safely or drown together. 
There is no place in the boat for the fellow 
who doesn’t pull an oar. It is interesting to 
note that the word “idiot” is derived from 
the Greek word “idiotes” which mean “those 
citizens who did not take part in public 
voting.” In ancient Greece it was because 
they could not vote, but in the United States 
today it is because they do not care and, so 
far as I am concerned, the word “idiot” still 
applies. 3 

We experienced a wave of national nausea 
the other-day when we read about the two 
Government employees from here who de- 
fected to communism and turned up in Mos- 
cow. But let’s not heap all our abuse on 
them, miserable as they are. Let’s save a 
few of our choice invectives for possible use 
on Tuesday, November 8. For if on that 
day we take a tour of the golf courses, the 
poolrooms, and the street corners of this 
country, we may find a discouraging num- 
ber who have deserted the ranks of democ- 
racy. They haven’t defected to communism, 
but they have defected to self-indulgence, 
complacency, and materialism. I am not 
sure which is worse. The fellow who de- 
fects to communism can be labeled for what 
he is and judged accordingly. The damage 
that is done by the fellow who fails to pull 
his load in a free society is more difficult to 
detect. He and his kind constitute a form 
of erosion, silent and deadly, that eats away 
at the vitals of self-government under the 
cloak of respectability. This is the enemy 
within. In my opinion, it will prove to be, 
in the long run, more destructive to Ameri- 
can democracy than the enemy we recognize 
from without. 

I am in the business of adult education. 
Specifically, I am in the business of creating 
better citizens in a program of civic educa- 
tion under the schools of New York State. 
Naturally, I am constantly urging school 
people to do what they can in getting the 
adults of their communities to vote and do 
all the other things that go with good citi- 
zenship. I have run into some disciples of a 
school of thought lately which disturbs me a 
bit. Their line of reasoning runs something 
like this: “Yes, let’s try to get everybody out 
to the polls, but let’s not worry too much 
about it if we don’t get the unqualified— 
those that can’t vote intelligently.” Even 
though I’m an educator this is an egghead 
philosophy that I can’t accept. Of course, I 
want the voter to be informed. This is the 
business to which I am devoting my life. But 
voting is a legal right and a moral responsi- 
bility in our world. What right have I or 
anybody else to say that this man is intel- 
lectually qualified to vote and that one 
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isn’t? As complex as modern society is, ’'m 
not sure that I’m qualified to go to the polls. 
But the very ethos of a free society presup- 
poses that all of us, qualified and unqualified 
alike, shall participate in the processes of our 
Government. Of course, we are going to get 
some bad judgments in those polling booths, 
but they may not all come from the fellows 
who don’t have the college degrees. But no 
matter who makes them this is the calcu- 
lated risk that a democracy must take. Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Lincoln didn’t say anything 
about this being a government of men with 
high IQ’s. No, this line of reasoning opens 
the floodgates to an intellectual aristocracy, 
and aristocracies of any kind are anathema 
to the American way. Let’s get them suffi- 
ciently interested in good citizenship to want 
to go to the polls and I’ll take my chances 
on getting them into adult education classes 
to improve their understanding of the issues 
that face them. In one of his typical hard- 
bitten remarks, George Bernard Shaw once 
said that “Democracy substitutes election by 
the incompetent many for appointment by 
the corrupt few.” The task of education, as 
I see it, is to reduce the rolls of the incom- 
petent many. 

This whole great task of inducing the citi- 
zens to participate in the affairs of a democ- 
racy falls into what Lord Moulton, a great 
Englishman, once called the domain of 
“obedience to the unenforcible.” . The obedi- 
ence is the obedience of a man to that which 
he cannot be forced to obey. He is the en- 
forcer of the law upon himeelf. | 

“Mere obedience to law,” said Lord Moul- 
ton, “does not measure the greatness of a na- 
tion. It can easily be obtained by a strong 
executive and most easily of all from a timor- 
ous people. Nor is the license of behavior, 
which so often accompanies the absence of 
law and which is miscalled liberty, a proof 
of greatness. The true test is the extent to 
which the individual can be trusted to obey 
his own self-imposed law.” 

Obedience to the unenforcible. What an 
inspiring concept. And how much wisdom 
it carries. Obedience to that which is unen- 
forcible is, indeed, the true hallmark of the 
responsible citizen.’ There is no legislation 
in this country which requires the man to 
exercise the right of voting. There is no law 
which compels him to play his part in pro- 
moting the civic progress of the community. 
There is nothing in the law books which 
require him to be kind and charitable. But 
unless each individual voluntarily accepts 
the responsibilities which go with the rights 
of democratic citizenship the society can not 
long: endure. 

This, then is your conference as I saw it 
and heard it. Additionally, I have taken 
the liberty of imposing on your time and 
adding a few thoughts of my own. In my 
opinion this is the best conference I have 
ever attended here. I think much of it is 
due to the wisdom of the planning commit- 
tee in choosing the theme that was selected. 
Somehow, I have had a feeling throughout 
these 4 days that the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln has been with us as we discussed his 
timeless definition of democracy. I should 
like, therefore, to close these remarks by 
reading a tribute to this great champion of 
the common man. This tribute was written 
by a fellow New Yorker of mine, Prof. T. V. 
Smith, who is on the faculty of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship at Syracuse University. 
It is,.in my opinion, the perfect tribute to 
the greatest of all Americans: 

“No man made great by death offers more 
hope to lowly pride than does Abraham Lin- 
coln; for while living he was himséif so sim- 
ple as often to be dubbed a fool. Foolish 
he was, they said, in losing his youthful 
heart to a grave and living his life on mar- 
ried patience; foolish in pitting his homely 
ignorance against Douglas, brilliant, courtly, 
and urbane; foolish in setting himself to 
do the right in a world where the day goes 
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mostly to the strong * * * foolish in choos- 
ing the silent Grant to lead to victory the 
hesitant armies of the North; foolish, finally, 
in presuming that government for the peo- 
ple must be government of and by the peo- 
ple. 

“Foolish many said; foolish many, many 
believed. 

“This Lincoln whom so many living 
friends and foes alike deemed foolish, hid 
his bitterness in laughter; fed his sympathy 
on solitude; and met recurring disaster with 
whimsicality to muffle the murmur of a 
bleeding heart. Out of the tragic sense of 
life he pitied where others blamed; bowed 
his own shoulders with the woes of the 
weak; endured humanely his little day of 
chance power; and won through death what 
life disdains to bestow upon such simple 
souls—lasting peace and everlasting glory. 

“How prudently we proud men compete for 
nameless graves, while now and then some 
starveling of fate forgets himself into im- 
mortality.” 





Disclosure Without Witch-Hunting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 19, 1961. 

The reexamination and revision of our 
present laws dealing with subversion 
should, as the Post indicates, be under- 
taken as soon as possible. Congress can, 
and should, force disclosure of the ac- 
tions of the Communist Party. In so 
doing, however, it must take care that 
the liberties of Americans are not 
abridged. 

Compelling a person to register as a 
Communist under the provisions of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act means 
that one is forced by such registration to 
admit violation of the Smith Act. This 
admission is incompatible with the con- 
stitutional guarantee that no person can 
be compelled to testify against himself. 

The present status of these two acts 
cannot be reconciled. I urge Congress to 
correct this situation in a manner de- 
signed not only to protect our Nation 
from Communist subversion but also to 
preserve the liberties guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 

The editorial follows: 

NEw Toots AGAINST SUBVERSION 

Attorney General Kennedy has indicated 
that the Supreme Court’s. decision requiring 


the Communist party to register under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act will be en- 


-forced in disregard of the party’s announce- 


ment that it will not comply. This is the 
only reasonable position that could be taken 
under a government of law. After 10 years 
of litigation the Court has spoken authorita- 
tively; its ruling is a vital part of the law 
of the land. 


The responsibility of the Government does 
not end, however, with the application of a 
law that appears to be in the process of 
crumbling. The paradox of the recent Com- 
munist decisions is that, although the Su- 
preme Court upheld both the SACA and the 
Smith Act, most of the justices seemed to 
recognize the incompatibility of the two 
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measures. Legal scholars take it for granted 
that they. cannot long continue to exist side 
by side. 

The Subversive Activities Control Act is de- 
signed primarily to force “Communist-ac- 
tion” groups to operate in the open. Its 
central requirement is that such agencies, 
when they have been proved to be tools of 
international communism, register with the 
SACB, list their officers and members, make 
a complete accounting of their finances and 
so forth. If the party fails to register, in- 
dividual members will be required to do so, 
subject to stiff penalties for noncompliance. 

When and if the party leaders register, 
however, they will in effect be confessing 
violation of the Smith Act which penalizes 
the teaching or advocacy of overthrow of 
the Government by force or violence and the 
organization of groups for this purpose. 
Since the Fifth Amendment protects all per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of the United 
States against compulsory self-incrimina- 
tion, it is obvious that both acts cannot be 
effectively enforced at the same time. 

The dissenting Justices raised this issue 
very strongly in the Communist Party case 
recently decided. Justice Douglas put it this 
way: 

“Congress (past or present) is attempting 
to have its cake and eat it, too. In my view, 
Congress can require full disclosure of all 
the paraphernalia through which a foreign 
dominated and controlled organization 
spreads propaganda, engages in agitation, or 
promotes politics in this country. But the 
fifth amendment bars Congress from fe- 
quiring full disclosure by one act and by 
another act making the facts admitted or 
disclosed under compulsion the ingredients 
of a crime.” 

The majority put this powerful argument 
aside on the ground that it was premature. 
It did not have to be met in this case con- 
cerned only with the registration of the 
Communist Party. But if the party fails to 
register, as it says it will, the obligation to 
register then falls upon individual leaders, 
and the self-incrimination issue will prob- 
ably be the essence of the case. Presum- 
ably Communists will have to be given com- 
plete immunity under the Smith Act before 
they can be forced to register with the SACB. 

There are also strong suggestions in the 
recent opinions that the Court will find some 
of the harsh penalties of the Control Act un- 
constitutional. At the very moment when 
the Court has recognized the broad authority 
of Congress to dea! with subversive activities. 
therefore, the contradictory and overly puni- 
tive legislation which Congress has actually 
passed seems to be in the process of dissolu- 
tion. 


Both Congress and the administration have 
a strong incentive in these circumstances to 
wipe out the inconsistency between the 
Smith Act and the SACA. In our opinion, 
its best course would be to repeal the Smith 
Act with its penalties for teaching and ad- 
vocating subversion and concentrate upon 
the exposure policy of the control act. If 
that act were now scrutinized in the light of 
the Court’s recent opinions, it could be 
stripped of its potentially unconstitutional 
penalties and reshaped into a measure re- 
quiring Communist-action group to oper- 
ate in the open as the legitimate political 
parties do. 

Disclosure, if free from hidden motives and 
indiscriminate witch-hunting, is a practical 
and respected technique that is quite com- 
patible with the principles of democracy. 
Congress has required varying forms of dis- 
closure in legislation affecting labor unions, 
political parties, lobbyists, foreign agents in 
this country and other groups. It can apply 
this policy to foreign-dominated 
tions, as Justice Douglas has pointed out, . 
without any encroachment upon civil 
liberties. ~ 
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But it is obvious that the existing statutes 
need a drastic overhauling both to avoid en- 
croachment upon constitutional rights and 
to save them from partial collapse. Con- 
gress would be well advised to move toward 
remedial legislation without waiting until 
it is faced with emergency action to pick up 
the pieces. 





Science and Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
-sert into the Recorp an interesting ar- 
ticle, “Career in Science Has Early 
Roots,” which appeared in the New York 
Times on June 15, 1961. 

This article is based on a research 
study of 1,306 finalists at the annual 
national science fairs made by Science 
Service. I believe the information as 
brought out in this study should be of 
great interest to parents, educators, sci- 
entists, and those in Government inter- 
ested in scientific education and devel- 
opment of our younger generation: 
CarREER In Sctence Has Earty Roors—In- 

TERest Is FounpD To DeveLop OFrrEN BEFORE 

HicH ScHOOL 


Nearly all of the Nation’s potential supply 
of scientists arrive at the threshold of a‘ 
professional future in science before they 
have been taught any senior high school sci- 
ence or mathematics, Science Service ob- 
serves. 

About half of them have started to develop 
as scientific thinkers and doers by the time 
they are fifth graders. 

Continuing studies of promising student- 
scientists and further experience in introduc- 
ing grade school pupils to science have shown 
the adult world that large numbers of very 
young scholars take to science as naturally 
as they wade into an inviting mud puddle. 

The younger age group also may produce 
excellent science projects when given a 
chance. Group projects usually are more 
successfully in the earlier grades, but as- 
tonishingly competent work has been accom- 
plished by “loners” whose careful investiga- 
tion is a sort of preview of the attitude 
characteristic of adult research scientists. 

In the current year more and more re- 
quests for information and advice on con- 
ducting elementary and junior science fairs 
have been received at National Science Fair- 
International headquarters at Science Serv- 
ice in Washington, D.C. 


SCIENCE FAIRS SPREADING 


It appears that at any age the completion 
of a piece of meaningful work generates a 
yen to share it with other people. So the 
science fair program continues to spread rap- 
idly from senior to junior high schools, and 
then through the elementary grades all the 
way to nursery school. 

A cumulative science service study of 
1,306 finalists at the annual national science 
fairs reveals some facts that may have far- 
reaching significance in educational plan- 
ning and opportunities provided for children 
by their parents and the community: 

Half of this group already had developed 
their initial interest in science before the 
close of the first quarter of the fifth grade 





year. 
The ninth grade found almost 90 percent 
of these potential scientists oriented toward 
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science—before they had been introduced 
to senior high school courses in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and mathematics. 

Twelve years of age, or seventh grade, is 
the high point on a bar graph of reported 
ages of the initial sparking of interest. 
About 13 percent of the total group started 
out at this age. 

The graph shows that fifth and eighth 
grades are well seasoned with potential 
scientists, for 12 percent of the group re- 
corded their beginnings at 10 years of age 
and another 12 percent at 13. 

Almost 10 percent started to be novice 
scientists as 14-year-olds, probably in the 
ninth grade. 


LOW POINTS AT 9AND i1 


A gradual increase in numbers of be- 
ginners is recorded for each age from 2 to 
7, with 14 percent interested before they 
entered first grade at 6 years of age. A sharp 
jump is evident at 8 years, or third grade. 

Two low points in the graph suggested 
possibly important differences in personal 
characteristics or educational practices at 
the ages of 9 and 11, or fourth and sixth 
grades. 

The Science Service studies of 1,306 jun- 
ior scientists yielded these mainsprings of 
enthusiastic response to science: 

More than one-third said that school ac- 
tivities, courses, laboratories and teachers 
were most directly influential. 

One-fourth were started at home by their 
parents or other family members, family 
activities, attitudes and expeditions. 

Various sorts of self-generated drive 
launched 12.2 percent, who described ir- 
resistible curiosity, imaginative speculation, 
compelling need to know why and similar 
traits as having been their prime movers. 

Science -equipment that provided oppor- 
tunities to explore for themselves ee 
the interest of 10.5 percent. 

Reading books, magazines, newspapers, 
scientific journals and papers, advertise- 
ments, encyclopedias and textbooks started 
7.7 percent. 

Science clubs and science fairs stimulated 
6.1 percent to want to know more about a 
specific subject or about science in general. 

The final 4.6 percent reported a miscellany 
of first causes such as museums, national 
parks, professional laboratories, planetarium 
programs, television productions,. commun- 
ity activities, etc. 





The American Legion in Queens County, 
N.Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 16 and 17, 1961, the Queens County 
Council, American Legion, Department 
of New York, held its 43d annual con- 
vention in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which I haye the 
honor to represent in this body. The 
Fifth District was proud to be host to 
this fine organization. 

The American Legion in Queens 
County, N.Y., is an organization that we 
are all proud to call our own. It has a 
long and distinguished service to vet- 
erans and to the community at large. It 
is militantly patriotic and anti-Com- 
munist. The men who have headed this 
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organization have been outstanding _ 
zens in every respect. 

It is my pleasure to here congratulate 
the outgoing County Commander, Mel- 
vin Wolinsky, and his staff on the fine 
record of achievement in the past year, 
and to welcome the new County Com- 
mander, Ramon L. Tinagero, and his 
staff and to wish them a most successful 
year of service. 


, . 





Harvesting and Marketing of Farm-Grown 
Fish 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, rice 
farmers in eastern Arkansas pioneered 
in the raising of food fish on idle rice 
acreage. This new industry has a great 
potential and I am pleased that Ar- 
kansas has led the way in this develop- 
ment. One of the major problems con- 
fronting fish farmers has been the 
working out of sound harvesting and 
marketing techniques. The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries has helped in de- 
veloping new methods of preparing farm- 
raised fish for commercial markets. 
Their efforts in the short period of time 
in which they have worked with the 
fish farmers have been highly successful. 
I am pleased that the Interior appro- 
priation bill contains an item of $65,000 
to expand the Bureau’s program of as- 
sistance to the fish farmers. The ex- 
penditure of these funds is a good in- 
vestment which will undoubtedly pay 
ample dividends by helping to develop 
the full potential of this promising in- 
dustry. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Arkansas Democrat 
magazine of June 4 concerning market- 
ing of farm-grown fish be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now THEY’RE SMOKING BUFFALO 
(By Pat McRaven) 

In Arkansas the buffalo is more than just a 
fish—it is a food crop grown by farmers. 
Ricegrowers in the delta lands of the State 
have been alternating fish with rice since 
the mid-1950’s with very good results. 

But why buffalo? 

“Buffalo,” according to the US. fishery 
market specialist O. Noland Fleming, “is 
raised for three principal reasons. It clears 
the pond by getting rid of undesirable weeds. 
It is a vegetarian and roots like a hog to get 
at underwater plants. And the fish farmers 
find the buffalo inexpensive to raise and 
beneficial in that it eats all vegetation and 
doesn’t have to be fed.” 

Since the farmers raise buffalo, a market 
must be made for them. 

“Here in the south,” Fleming said, “there 
isn’t any problem since buffalo has long 
been a favorite food with southerners. 
However, the fish farmers would like to begin 
marketing their fish on a nationwide scale.” 
This entails bringing the fish into the homes 
of the Nation and attempting to change the 
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food habits of the people who have eaten no 
fish but cod, bass, halibut, and other well- 
known types. 

The fish marketing specialist has been en- 
deavoring for the past 6 months, when he 
was first sent to the Dumas area to assist the 
farmers with their problem, to remove the 
stigma attatched to the buffalo as an un- 
desirable fish. He emphasized that the buf- 
falo farmers will not attempt to displace 
present fish markets, but rather to establish 
new ones. “This,” he points out, “will help 
the commercial fisherman as well as the fish 
farmers.” 

How are the specialists going about open- 
ing up new markets? 

“The program is in its infancy now,” 
Fleming said, ‘‘but we’ve stirred up a lot of 
interest during the last 6 months. We 
have been trying to make people fish con- 
scious by taking samples to*colleges, res- 
taurants, utility companies, high schools and 
other places where people might be inter- 
ested in fish.” 

Fleming and another employee of the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Service, Leo Sulli- 
van, a food technologist, have been working 
together on Operation Buffalo. Sullivan has 
been experimenting with different methods 
of preparing the buffalo for consumer in- 
terest. Other fish are produced as smoked 
fish, fish portions, scored fillets, fishburgers, 
fish bologna, and fish wieners, but buffalo 
is not produced commercially in these areas. 
Sullivan, so far, has experimented success- 
fully with smoked buffalo, which will very 
soon be on the market. 

“Another area of éxperiment,” Fleming 
said, “is the pickle fish. The small buffalo 
has many bones and is therefore not very 
marketable. Most of the fish farmers have a 
2-year rotation crop plan—2 years of rice 
and 2 years of fish—which doesn’t give 
the buffalo much time to grow. Pickling 
is a good way to make these small fish desir- 
able.’’ 

Fish and rice farming was originated in 
Arkansas during the last decade. The sys- 
tem involves primarily the rotation of crops 
of fish with rice on a 2-year basis. New, 
fertile ground produces about 100 bushels of 
rice in the first year and declines in produc- 
tion every year thereafter. The major cause 
of decrease has been the invasion of native 
grasses and weeds which compete with the 
rice for nutrients, space and sun. When 
not planted in rice, therefore, the acreage 
must be put to a crop having cultivation re- 
quirements conducive to the elimination of 
plant species that normally become a nui- 
sance in rice fields. 

Farmers discovered that most of the an- 
noying plant life could be eliminated by in- 
undating their fields to a depth of 18 or 
more inches for about 2 years. The com- 
cept of stocking the fields with fish during 
the periods of inundation was a natural 
consequence. At first, fish growing was con- 
sidered a benefit subordinate to good ricé 
farming rather than a principal crop in it- 
self. 

Soon, however, the fish crop increased in 
importance as farmers began to find mar- 
kets for their product, the buffalo. The big- 
mouth buffalo grows rapidly under favorable 
conditions and reaches a maximum size in 
excess of 100 pounds. The flesh has a pleas- 
ing appearance and an excellent flavor. Two 
other species of buffalo are also produced to 
a lesser extent in rice fields: The smallmouth 
and the black buffaloes. The smallmouth 
is generally thought to be the best market 
fish of the three because of its smaller head 
and proportionately higher yield of dressed 
fish. 


When buffalo fingerlings reach a length of 
4 to 8 inches, they are transferred from 
nursery ponds to their permanent reservoir 
homes during the winter months. These 
reservoirs may range in size from 10 to 600 
acres. To be readily salable buffalo fish must 
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weigh in excess of five pounds each. Per- 
acre yields in excess of 1,000 pounds have 
been obtained in heavy delta soils. Ap- 
proximately 500 pounds, however, is thought 
to be the average carrying capacity. It has 
been determined that at least 100 buffalo per 
acre will attain a weight of five pounds each 
during 2 years in fertile water. 

Fish farmers have learned to expect con- 
tamination of their reservoirs by wild fish. 
Many fish species that are introduced in- 
advertently into the reservoirs compete di- 
rectly with the buffalo for food. A unique 
method of dealing with these wild fish has 
beerl developed. Largemouth bass. are 
stocked in reservoirs with the buffalo. Bass 
are very efficient predators and effectively 
reduce thé numbers of unwanted fish. Size 
discrepancy prevents the bass from consum- 
ing the buffalo fish. 

In 1958 the Soil Conservation Service esti- 
mated that there were nearly 70,000 acres of 
flooded land in food-fish production in 
Arkansas. More than one-third of this acre- 
age was land that had previously been 
planted with rice. In the fall of 1960, the 
acreage devoted to fish rotations more than 
doubled the 1958 figure. 

The increase in production presented the 
problem of marketing the product. In con- 
nection with this, the Fish Farmer’s Co- 
operative Association was established with 
headquarters in Dumas. The cooperative 
plant handles fresh fish and also has facili- 
ties for quick freezing and storing. 

Fish farming, a novel idea only a few 
years ago, has now become a relatively rou- 
tine operation in Arkansas, according to 
Malcolm Johnson, president of the Fish 
Farmer’s Cooperative. 

After fish farming had been firmly 
launched in Arkansas, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, division of the Department 
of Interior, became interested. In 1959 some 
296 acres of land were purchaséd in Ar- 
kansas for purposes of fish farming research. 
Since that time much research has been 
conducted by biologists, marketing experts, 
fishery economists and others. 

Market specialist Fleming, whose main 
problem is in selling the buffalo to markets 
throughout the nation, foresees imminent 
success in his venture. “I’m very optimis- 
tic about it,” he said. “We have made a lot 
of progress in the past six months and 
people have expressed a great deal of interest 
in the program.” 

Meanwhile in Arkansas housewives, will 
soon be serving delicious smoked buffalo to 
their families, and restaurants will be fea- 
turing “Fresh, home-grown, Arkansas buffa- 
lo” for enthusiastic patrons. Buffalo, any- 
one? 





Houston Democratic Woman’s Club Sa- 
lutes Mr. Sam’s Great Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF .TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in recognition of his legendary record of 
service to the people of Texas, America, 
and the free world, the Houston Demo- 
cratic Woman’s Club recently saluted 
“Mr. Sam: The greatest of Democrats.” 

Officers of the Democratic Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Harry G. Austin, president, 
and Miss Chattie Slayton, secretary, 
sent me a copy of the fine letter of trib- 
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ute, they -wrote to incomparable House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
aforementioned letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HovstoN DEMOCRATIC 
WomMan’s CLUB, 
Houston, Tez., June 13, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RAYBURN: Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Sam, and too, we feel that con- 
gratulations are due the United States of 
America. For your brilliant leadership of 
Congress has steered our country through 
some very trying times—and always, you have 
kept paramount the interests of the United 
States and the interests of humanity. 

The Lone Star Flag of Texas flies higher, 
brighter, and stronger because of the 
strength, the luster, and the character re- 
flected upon its folds by our Mr. Sam. We 
are so proud of the wonderful chapter you 
have written in American history, and join 
Senator RaLPH W. YARBOROUGH in regretting 
that the tide of history did not sweep you 
into the White House, where, undoubtedly, 
you would have served the United States of 
America, and the world, as gloriously as you 
have served in the Congress and as Speaker. 

We salute the greatest of Democrats: Mr. 
Sam. 

Respectfully, 
THE Houston DEMOCRATIC 
WomMan’s CLUB, 
Mrs. Harry C. AUSTIN, 
President. 
Miss CHATTIE SLAYTON, 
Secretary. 





California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Convention Urges Continuance of Con- 
gressional Vigilance Against Further 
Spread of Communism in Western Hem- 


isphere 
a 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I call to your atten- 
tion, and the attention of my other col- 
leagues, copy of resolution forwarded to 
me by the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which resolution was 
adopted on May 10, 1961. 

I am sure all of we Members of this 
great legislative body who represent con- 
gressional districts in my native State of 
California are well informed of the fact 
that the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs represents several hun- 
dred thousand resident women of Cali- 
fornia and, therefore, the fact they 
adopted the resolution herein set forth at 
their recent annual convention is of spe- 
cial significance. And, may I say, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure and encourage- 
ment to receive same. No doubt all my 
colleagues will join with me in commen- 
dation to the California Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs upon their adoption of 
this very pertinent resolution: 
May 21, 1961. 

Hon, CiypE DoYLeE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DorYLe: 

OPPOSITION TO COMMUNIST EXPANSION 

IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Whereas communism is an international 
worldwide organization which seeks com- 
plete control of every government; and 

Whereas Communist teachings and prac- 
tices dény and oppose any use of Christian 
principles and moral standards of behavior; 
and 

Whereas Communist control and enslave- 
ment is an imminent and growing peril to 
nations of this Western Hemisphere: There- 
fore ke it 

Resolved, That the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in convention assembled 
this 10th day of May 1961 reaffirms its stand 
against communism, with special emphasis 
on urging the U.S. Government to use every 
proper means possible in its domestic and 
foreign policy to prevent the further growth 
and spread of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State; to the US. 
Senators and Representatives from Cali- 
fornia; to the president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs chairmen of 
international affairs and responsible citizen- 
ship. 

Resolution adopted May 10, 1961. 





Bossier City High School Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday, June 19, I missed 
@ quorum call and I missed the oppor- 
tunity of voting on H.R. 6765, a bill to 
ainend the charter of the International 
Finance Corporation. I was absent from 
the Chamber due to the arrival in Wash- 
ington of the Bossier City High School 
Band, one of the crack high-school bands 
in the United States. I left the Capitol 
and drove downtown to meet this group 
of 108 people arriving from Bossier City, 
La., in my district, and on their way to 
the International Kiwanis Convention at 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Had I been present, Mr. Speaker, I 
would have voted against this measure. I 
think the time has come to cut down on 
some of these foreign agencies that have 
been built up throughout the years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bossier City High 
School Band arrived in three buses from 
the South about noon yesterday. I met 
thesé young people downtown and stayed 
with them through most of the lunch 
period, taking care of their needs insofar 
as they needed congressional help and 
greeting them. They left for Atlantic 
City shortly after I came back to Capitol 
Hill. 

The “Bearcat Bandsters,” as they are 
called, are well known in the Southwest, 
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is comprised of a well organized, well 
drilled, accomplished band of 93 people. 
They march with pride and precision 
and are a credit to any school anywhere. 
Over the years the “Bearcat Bandsters” 
have won many championship honors. 
They made a trip to Miami, Fla., in 1956; 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1957; and New 
York City in 1959, winning honors on 
each occasion. They are now on the way 
to Atlantic City as the official Louisiana 
band to appear before the Kiwanis In- 
ternational. I predict they will push any 
other band for first place. 

The “Bearcat Bandsters” came through 
Washington yesterday arriving about 
12:30 p.m.—getting here an hour later 
than expected. They rested and 
stretched their legs after a long trip over 
the Skyline Drive in Virginia to Wash- 
ington, ate lunch, and then after a short 
period of recreation, they boarded the 
three buses again for Atlantic City. The 
previous stop had been made at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia campus at Charlottes- 
ville. 

The band was headed up by the fol- 
lowing: School Superintendent of Bossier 
Parish Schools, Prof. T. L. Rodes and 
Mrs. Rodes; Principal Frank Lampkin 
and Mrs. Lampkin; the directors, Frank 
Hess, Kenneth Larsen, Douglas Peterson, 
and Baily Winderweedle; and other 
competent chaperons including Mrs. 
George Adams, Mrs. Banfield, Mr. 
Humphrey, Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. Smith. 





Human Nature an Important Factor in 


Federal Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who are concerned with meeting the 
medical needs of our senior citizens, and 
who among us is not, it may be well that 
we study some recent experience with 
State medical aid. The following article 
from the Wall Street Journal cites some 
interesting facts concerning the opera- 
tion of Colorado’s plan. 

NEGLECTING HUMAN NATURE 


In their understandable concern with hu- 
man problems, the advocates of Federal med- 
ical care for the elderly, paradoxically, seem 
almost oblivious to human nature. That is 
to say, the administration’s immensely broad 
definition of “need” takes little account of 
the temptation thus offered to abuse. 

We do not suggest for a moment that even 
a sizable minority of the 14 million prospec- 
tively eligible citizens would succumb to the 
lure of “something for nothing” at another’s 
expense. In view of the generous array of 
benefits proposed, however, it would not take 
very many malingerers to throw the admin- 
istration’s program out of whack while deny- 
ing assistance to the truly needy. 

Great Britain’s increasingly costly govern- 
ment health service has encountered pre- 
cisely this difficulty. Complaints are com- 
mon that hospitals and waiting rooms are 
crowded with the healthy “sick” to the detri- 
ment of the genuinely ill. 
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But there’s no need to look abroad. Con- 
sider the experience of Colorado, reported in 
this newspaper the other day. Its program 
of medical care for State pensioners was 
launched in 1956 with a $10 million annual 
budget that seemed adequate for many years. 
Today, despite retrenching, Colorado’s med- 
ical plan is running an estimated deficit of 
some $600,000. 

State Welfare Board Chairman Walter R. 
McKinstry speaks bluntly of the main rea- 
son: “When the State put up that money, 
it was like everybody had come into a big 
inheritance. Too many pensioners with 
colds and hernias decided it was time to go 
to the hospital. It wasn’t long before we 
reached the bottom of the barrel.” 

Other States with similar programs are 
learning from Colorado’s experience. North 
Dakota plans to demand contributions from 
the families of patients whenever possible. 
New Mexico, which found that unlimited 
benefits were “rapidly exceeding” the budg- 
et, now restricts hospital care to cases 
involving the most serious illness. More 
generally, private health plans across the 
country are tightening safeguards against 
cheating under the spur of alarming rate 
increases. 

To be sure, possible abuse of health-care 
privileges is not the only, or even the main, 
objection to a Government program of mass 
medication. But it is surely a real one, 
which deserves far more serious considera- 
tion than Congress has so far given it. 





Dan Kidney: Hoosier Correspondent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


M;. HARTKE. Mr. President, Indi- 
ana has produced many great newspa- 
permen. We have in Washington at the 
present time an excellent group of news- 
men who cover the national scene for 
their papers. 

One of the outstanding correspondents 
is Dan Kidney, a Scripps-Howard re- 
porter who covers Washington for the 
Evansville Press and the Indianapolis 
Times, and other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. Dan has been in Washington 
since the days of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Before that he covered the Indiana po- 
litical scene. Throughout this period he 
has been known as a newspaperman’s 
newspaperman. 

The Marion News-Herald of June 9, 
1961, acknowledged the distinguished 
work of Dan Kidney and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. DANIEL KIDNEY 

Indiana has given the Nation more than 
her proportionate share of outstanding news- 
papermen. 

Something about the Indiana air prompts 
6-month-old male babies to either reach for 
@ pencil or commence cooing politics and 
sometimes both. 

Far from the least of the present crop of 
truly great Hoosier journaliste is Dan Kid- 
ney, Washington correspondent for the In- 
dianapolis Times. 
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Dan has worked for the Times for 38 years. 
His first assignments were wading through 
the statehouse during the governorships of 
Warren McCray, who went to the peniten- 
tiary, and Ed Jackson, who missed trial by 
pleading the statute of limitations. Then 
he worked the statehouse beat through the 
relatively placid Harry Leslie administra- 
tion and during the exciting years when Paul 
McNutt and Cliff Townsend worked out In- 
diana’s own little New Deal. 

He has been in Washington since the later 
days of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Born in Iowa, Kidney was wounded in 
World War I, attended Marquette University 
after the armistice. He has worked on other 
papers. But after 38 years, the Times is his 
official badge of recognition. 

His contacts are numerous and he rates 
politicians as among his best friends, as 
friends. In their capacity as politicians they 
are his natural prey. 

Since Dan Kidney has a sense of humor 
somewhat sharper than a razor blade, his 
columns sparkle in an age of generally dull 
writing. 

Back in the late forties a young Hoosier 
Democrat Congressman ruffled Daniel’s sense 
of the fitness of things by voting for a bill 
discriminating against oleo. ‘“‘Congressman 
So and Such,” Kidney wrote, “counted the 
cows in his district and voted with the 
majority.” 

He was the first to write of Henry and 
Clare Luce the wonderful phrase “Arsenic 
and Old Lace.” 

After Dwight Eisenhower finally beat out 
Robert Taft at the Republican 1952 conven- 
tion, Kidney wrote: 

“It was a fight between the millionaires 
and the billionaires and the billionaires 
won.” 

On the day beer became legal in Indiana 
(sometime in 1933), Kidney and another 
young reporter, now the hallowed “Jep” Ca- 
dou, rolled a keg of beer to the very door of 
the Indiana Supreme Court Chambers and 
generously sampled its contents. 

However, such pranks are behind Mr. Kid- 
ney, now that he is just a little closer to 
100 than 10 years of age. 

“I gave up drinking,” he asserts, “because 
I couldn’t devote full time to it.” 

Mr. Kidney is happily married to a former 
economics professor and has five children, 
three married and two at home. There are 
also three grandchildren. 

“My worst failing is being for the under- 
dog,” he declared recently. “In 1952 with 
Estes Kefauver winning primary fights all 
over the country, I wanted the Democrats to 
nominate Adlai Stevenson. 

“But when Adlai began to roll at Chicago 
and Kefauver's strength began to fade, I 
caught myself rooting for Estes.” 

Despite this little weakness, Dan Kidney 
continues to report the Washington news 
with sparkling clarity and commendable 
economy of words. And he continues to be 
completely unenchanted with politicians—as 
politicians. 


The Times need have no fear so long as he 
is their man in Washington. 





Joint Baltic States Freedom Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 18, 1961, a Joint Baltic 
States Freedom Committee solemnly 
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commemorated the 20th anniversary of 
the first mass deportations—June 13, 14, 
15, 1941—from the Baltic States to 
Siberia and Asia. These deportations 
were carried out by the Soviets because 
these freedom-loving people protested 
the occupation and communization of 
their land. This commemoration was 
held at the Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace Auditorium in New York City. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the message I sent to this meet- 
ing: 

I wish to join with you in solemn com- 
memoration of the tragic days 20 years ago 
when the first mass deportations from the 
Baltic States were carried on and these coun- 
tries subsequently taken over by Communist 
tyranny. 

It is fitting and proper that we in this 
free country remember those who are not so 
fortunate. It is only through reminding 
ourselves of this tragedy and the other 
tragedies of Eastern Europe that we can 
safeguard our Nation from the threat of 
communism. We must continue our fight to 
maintain freedom and bring to all nations 
the right of self-determination. 





Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to you this fine article by 
George Sokolsky, as it appeared in to- 
day’s Washington Post. Mr. Sokolsky 
feels as I do, that without principle there 
is no life: 

COWARDICE PrRovES NOTHING 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


I received a letter from a reader in Staten 
Island which clearly states and diagnoses one 
of the principal current illnesses of the 
American people. The illness is apathy and 
cowardice. : 

I omit the name of my correspondent only 
because the conversation he discusses is not 
unusual these days, particularly among 
young people. The wise guy in many groups 
establishes himself as a glib and smart talker 
by just this sort of conversation. 


My correspondent had a discussion in the 
course of which his antagonist said: 


“Communism and capitalism can’t live 
peacefully together forever in this world. 
Eventually, by some undetermined way, 
either the communistic or the capitalistic 
society will prevail over the other.”’ 


This statement is, most often, a forerunner 
of a further one that begins with the phrase, 
‘if communism wins.” In this particular 
case the antagonist says: 


“Let us not ruin our high degree of civil- 
ization for our children with foolish patri- 
otic resistance, which might bring reprisals.” 

The phrase, “foolish patriotic resistance,” 
is sickening. Who is so wise as not to be 
willing to defend what is dear to him? In 
a word, if your country is to be conquered 
by Russians or Red Chinese or the Congolese, 
if your homes are tO be taken from you and 
your children put into slavery, “patriotic re- 
sistance” is foolish. Give up gently and send 
your wife into a seraglio; make of your 
daughter a concubine. Anything else is 
foolish. 
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In fact, my correspondent reports that his 
antagonist said: 

“Let us give in quickly and quietly, for 
communism might be the boon to capital- 
istic societies that capitalism had been to 
feudalism.” 

This sentence, peripathetically phrased, 
comes straight out of the “Communist Mani- 
festo.” My correspondent seems to have 
become irate and this conversation took 
place: 

“Finally I said, are you or they Com- 
munists? ‘Hell no, we’re practical Americans 
who don’t want our heads blown off.’” 

I have heard this discussion a hundred 
times or more. The so-called practical 
American simply does not want to be killed. 
The history of human progress is the tale of 
practical men and women who were not 
afraid to die for what they believed to be 
true or worthwhile. In fact, the basis of 
Western civilization, Christianity, deals with 
one who was crucified for what he believed to 
be true. Socrates drank the cup of hemlock 
but he did not fail to stand firm in his be- 
liefs. 


Every man who has gone into a laboratory 
to find something new, monkeying with 
chemicals and electricity and electronics has 
put his life in jeopardy to find something 
new, something that being explosive might 
kill him but resulting in a great cure like 
radium, for mankind. 

And so one turns from this particular 
practical man as one must with a sense of 
shame and a hope that all the country is not 
like that. For if we are willing to give in, 
no matter why or to whom, there is no hope 
for us. We are already dead and only wait 
for the undertaker to come and grind our 
bones into fertilizer. 

A nation that has lost patriotism has lost 
life. It moves but it has become useless and 
will be taken over by those who have the 
courage to fight it out if need be. 





How Statism Crept Upon America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing discussion on “How Statism 
Crept Upon America” from the column 
“The Bookshelf” in the Wall Street 
Journal, makes interesting reading. 
As a new Democratic administration 
calls for sponsoring more and bigger 
welfare programs, this little review of 
history should be carefully studied by 
all who believe in preserving, as the best 
method of progressing, the free com- 
petitive system which has given us our 
present greatness. 

Tue BookKsHELF: How SrTatTism CrEPT UPON 
AMERICA 

“The Crossroads of Liberalism,” which is 
the title Charles Forcey chooses for his 
study of the ideas that animated the pre- 
World War I “Progressive Era,” were reached 
in 1912. That was the year in which _the 
conservative Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, William Howard Taft, was besieged in 
the name of “liberalism’’ from two sides. 

Attacking Taft in the name of the old 
Jeffersonian individualism was Woodrow 
Wilson, the Democrat who spoke for some-» 
thing called the “New Freedom.” The other 
“liberal” candidate for President, the Bull 
Mooser Theodore Roosevelt, campaigned in 
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the name of the “New Nationalism’’—a phi- 
losophy exalting “Hamiltonian” Big Gov- 
ernment devoted to “Jeffersonian ends.” 

The curious thing about the “crossroads” 
is that Woodrow Wilson, who won the elec- 
tion, failed to take his own chosen road to 
the revindication of Jeffersonian faith in the 
individual. Under the stress of events 
everything, with Wilson, became hopelessly 
mixed up. The constitutional amendment 
which sanctioned the unlimited Federal 
taxation of incomes was ultimately to give 
the Big State a quite un-Jeffersonian con- 
trol of the common man’s purse. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System was, for better or worse, 
more Hamiltonian than Hamilton’s own 
banking proposals. The Clayton Act helped 
remove union labor from the reach of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. And World War 
I, which spawned such things as temporary 
nationalization of the railroads and the 
Baruch War Industries Board, made a gen- 
eration of American “liberals” quite con- 
versant with the idea of centralized na- 
tional “planning.” 

The crossroads, then, have proved pretty 
much of a one-way thoroughfare. No mat- 
ter how “liberals” start out, they arrive at 
Washington, D.C. And in preparing “liber- 
al” opinion for the march toward the plan- 
ning State, three men were particularly in- 
filuential. They were Herbert Croly, Walter 
Weyl and Walter Lippmann, who, in 1914, 
gathered together to found “The New Re- 
public.” 

CONVERTING INTELLECTUALS 

As editors of The New Republic, neither 
Croly nor Weyl nor Lippmann ever spoke 
to large multitudes. But their magazine 
converted the intellectuals, and the intellec- 
tuals were, in turn, to have considerable 
influence on Franklin D. Roosevelt, on Harry 
S. Truman, and on John F, Kennedy. This 
is effectiveness writ very large indeed. So, 
in his concentration on abstruse books and 
articles which only a handful of people read 
at the time of their publication, Mr. Forcey 
is not being willfully highbrow. He is 
merely being a lucid expositor of ideas that 
were destined to find their way. 

The value of this book lies in Mr. Forcey’s 
ability to paraphrase. Unfortunately, the 
exposition is much superior to the judgment 
which the author brings to bear on his 
“philosophers” of “liberalism.” In the end, 
as phrases such as “democratic socialism” 
and “democratic internationalism” and “‘cre- 
ative social change” fly giddily around, the 
reader feels that he has lost all contact with 
the concrete realities of 1961. 

Nowhere in this book is there an indica- 
tion that there are natural limits to the 
statist compulsions which nations may dare 
and still hope to remain free. And nowhere 
is there an indication that democracy and 
socialism may be just as inherently incom- 
patible as the idea of liberty is with the 
idea of complete equality. 

The main defect of “The Crossroads of 
Liberalism” is that it does not measure 
Croly, Weyl, and Lippmann against the 
march of events since 1925. Croly, a “na- 
tionist,” an “elitist,” and something of an 
undoctrinaire “socialist,” was anything but 
a Fascist in his warm sympathies. But his 
hope that a humane nationalism might be 
directed by men of good will to the end of 
“planning” a good life for almost every- 
body has proved delusive. 

RISK OF TYRANNY 


Weyl’s idea, first elaborated in 1912 in a 
book called “The New Democracy,” was that 
the plenty of modern capitalism would carry 
democracy with it as a by-product. But 
Weyl himself, who got his basic insight from 
Simon Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was ultimately to abandon the theory 

that the “social surplus” would continue to 
bring “progress.” He was flirting with the 
conviction that “bourgeois reform” was dead 
when his own end came in 1919. 
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As for Lippmann, he was to have many 
careers after quitting “The New Republic” 
to become editor of the “New York World” 
at the beginning of the 1920’s. Mr. Forcey 
deals only sketchily with these careers, tak- 
ing the conventional view that Lippmann’s 
“anti-planning” phase, as expressed in books 
like “The Good Society” and “The Public 
Philosophy,” constituted “reaction” rather 
than a return to the commonsensical idea 
that individuals are most creative when they 
are least coerced. 

Where Mr. Forcey goes astray is in his 
limited feeling for the whole historical can- 
vas of the early 1920’s as it relates to the 
world of “opinion” magazine journalism. He 
is aware that there was a “Freeman” maga- 
zine in those days as well as a “Nation” and 
a “New Republic.” But he misses the im- 
port ,of Albert Jay Nock, the editor of the 
“Freeman.” With great prescience Nock 
pointed out that when .the political power 
of the State increases at the expense of the 
social power of the voluntary group and the 
free individual, tyranny is the inevitable 
risk. In putting its trust in political power, 
the “new” liberalism of Croly, Weyl and 
Lippmann lost touch with the common sense 
of all recorded history. 

And so, as we approach the “crossroads of 
liberalism” all over again in the 1960’s, we 
are forced to think everything out anew. 
This time we must truly reckon with the 
limits to which a valid liberalism can trust 
State power. 

—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 





Eighth National Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Develop- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighth National Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Development 
was held in Washington, D.C., on June 
15 and 16, 1961. The theme of the con- 
ference was “A Decade of Development.” 
On Wednesday evening, June 15, it was 
my pleasure to attend the banquet at 
which the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secre- 
tary of State, was the main speaker. 
This was a most interesting, informative, 
and helpful conference. 

The conference, as stated by the per- 
manent cochairmen, David D. Lloyd and 
Wallace J. Campbell, “is a forum for the 
exchange of ideas, experience, and infor- 
mation among representatives of the U.S. 
Government, the United Nations, univer- 
sities, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions.” 

The following two messages were re- 
ceived from Christian A. Herter, former 
Secretary of State, and from Gov, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, of New York, and 
were read by the 1961 conference co- 
chairman, Charles P. Taft: 

MESSAGE TO THE EIGHTH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL DEVELOPMENT FROM Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 
As one who has been vitally concerned 

with the subject over two decades, ever since 

directing this Nation’s program of assistance 


June 20 


in strengthening the forces of democracy in 

the Western Hemisphere during World War 

II, I consider extension and improvement 

of the U.S. foreign aid program in these 

days of maximum peril to be essential to the 
future of freedom. 

I feel that it is especially necessary that 
our aid program be placed on a basis per- 
mitting long-range planning, as long rec- 
ommended by leaders of both political par- 
ties. This will not only enable us to assist 
more effectively in orderly economic growth 
of developing nations to the end that they 
may remain free but will also assure maxi- 
mum usefulness of the U.S. contribution 
to the developing multilateral aid program 
of the free world. 

Emphasis on long-term loans repayable 
in hard currencies, insistence on internal re- 
forms to assure stability within recipient 
nations and separation of military and eco- 
nomic aid are all important. 

But most important of all is a realistic 
appraisal of the future of our responsibili- 
ties as leaders of the free world, of the long 
and relentless struggle with communism 
that we must sustain if freedom is to live 
rather than dwelling on past errors or a 
lengthy recital of our great contributions in 
the past. 

Now of all times is no time to flag or to 
fail. Now freemen must press forward in 
turning their beliefs in freedom into action 
for freedom. 

MESSAGE FROM CHRISTIAN A. HERTER TO 
CHARLES P. TAFT, EIGHTH NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I hope you know how sorry I am that I 
cannot be with you at your conference 
dinner on June 15. However, I do wish to 
add my word to those distinguished indi- 
viduals who favor the new foreign aid pro- 
gram. As you know, I have always been a 
strong supporter of such a program and I 
am particularly glad that this year emphasis 
is being put on the long-term (5-year) pro- 
gram for the Development Loan Fund. 
There is no question in my mind but what 
the entire lending and projects program can 
be tremendously improved if those who have 
the responsibility know in advance the limits 
within which they can operate over a period 
of years without being confined to a fiscal 
year’s appropriation. Should such a pro- 
gram be approved, it would, in my opinion, 
add greatly to the efficiency and efficacy of 
the whole operation. 





Distinguished California Pulpit Minister 
and Beloved Pastor Designates Free- 
dom: A Possession or a Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at Garden 
Grove, Orange County, Calif., ministers 
Rev. Robert Schuller, who favored me by 
recently sending to me the communica- 
tion which I am honored to herewith 
present, by unanimous consent so to do, 
to your distinguished self and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body. 

Knowing and most sincerely appreci- 
ating him as I and all the members of 
the Clyde Doyle family do, and have for 
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several years, it is an especial pleasure 
for me to present this message by him. 
He happens to be the minister of the 
family of our daughter, Dorothy Doyle 
Stanton, and Mrs. Doyle, and I have had 
the inspiration on several occasions of 
listening to his inspiring sermons, and 
on one occasion I had the great pleasure 
of having him as a guest on a fishing 
trip which I sponsored for the Clyde 
Doyle family and a few friends in the 
great Pacific Ocean between the coast 
at Long Beach, Calif., and Santa Cata- 
lina Island. 

The communication follows: 

FREEDOM: A POSSESSION OR A TRUST 
(By Rev. Robert Schuller) 

In the face of mounting Communist 
threats in our world, we have been hearing 
an increasing number of voices that are sug- 
gesting that America must prepare to sur- 
render its freedom and independence rather 
than risk total liquidation in a Soviet 
lauriched thermonuclear war. 

“Better Red Than Dead,” is Bertrand Rus- 
sel’s tragic theme. We have been told re- 
cently by that prominent Protestant Min- 
ister, George Buttrick that we should “risk 
enslavement before we risk annihilation.” 

These voices talk as if freedom is an un- 
attached possession that we the living 
Americans may give away in exchange for 
our lives. In their last assembly, the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ sug- 
gested that “America might have to sub- 
ordinate its will to that of the United Na- 


* tions.” Which raises the crucial question, 


do we really have the right to surrender our 
national independence, sovereignty and free- 
dom? 

Is it not more accurate to say that our 
freedom really belongs to the men who 
bought it and paid for it with their hearts, 
their lives, their legs and hands and their 
eyes and (for some, God help them) their 
sanity? Did we not tell those gallant lads 
who fought in our wars that they were dying 
for the independence of our free land? 

Then our freedom is not a possession—it is 
a sacred trust. It has only been given to us 
to guard and protect. We are told to guard 
it with our lives. We are stewards of free- 
dom—not masters of freedom. 

And no man has a right to give away what 
really belongs to someone else. This Memo- 
rial week-end America will proudly promise 
to those big hearts that were drained at 
Flanders Field, Iwo Jima, Normandy that 
we will guard with our lives forever the lib- 
erties with which we have been entrusted. 
So help us God. 





Justice Douglas Impressed by Wisconsin 
Area Being Pushed for Ice Age Na- 
tional Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have joined my Wisconsin col- 
league, Congressman HENRY Reuss, in 
introducing a bill in the House which 
would establish Wisconsin’s first national 
park in order to preserve the most im- 
portant features of the age of the gla- 
ciers in our State. On June 10, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas toured 
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a portion of the proposed park and was 
very much impressed with what he saw. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article about his visit which appeared 
in the June 11 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
JUSTICE Hrkes INTO MORAINE 


William O. Douglas, Supreme Court Justice 
and conservationist, dropped in on the Kettle 
Moraine State Forest Saturday afternoon 
for a brief visit and came away impressed. 

“This area is a wonderful asset to the 
State,” said Douglas, when he landed near 
Dundee in ‘the middle of a helicopter tour 
of the northern unit of the forest. “It is 
very picturesque country, wonderful for hik- 
ing. I congratulate the people who are en- 
deavoring to preserve it.” 

And Saturday night, in a dinner speech, 
Justice Douglas warned Wisconsin sports- 


men that a vicious system is cutting away 


such wilderness areas and urged a bill of 
rights to protect them. 

Justice Douglas came here at the invita- 
tion of the Ice Age Park and Trail Founda- 
tion to promote the idea of an ice age na- 
tional park in Wisconsin. The Kettle 
Moraine State Forest is one of the areas pro- 
posed for incorporation in such a park. Rep- 
resentative Reuss (Democrat, Milwaukee) 
said he hofed that final hearings on the park 
could be held early in 1962. 


SPEAKS AT DINNER 


Douglas was the main speaker at the 13th 
annual awards dinner sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee County Conservation Alliance. 

The alliance’s annual award was presented 
posthumously to Raymond T. Zillmer, a 
leader in establishing the Kettle Moraine 
State Forest and the man who conceived the 
ice age park. The award was presented by 
Reuss to John Zillmer, a son of the Milwau- 
kee conservationist. 

Douglas told an audience of about 200 at 
the Schlitz clubhouse, 4400 North Port Wash- 
ington Road, that there was bipartisan sup- 
port of the national park for Wisconsin. 

But he warned that wilderness areas 
throughout the United States were disap- 
pearing fast. 

MUST FIGHT, HE SAYS 


“We are under the momentum of a vicious 
system which is cutting away until there are 
only a few islands of wilderness left,” he 
said. “It is going to be a fight to keep what 
few islands remain.” 

Douglas said that in the Pacific Northwest, 
it is impossible to get more than 10 miles 
from a road. 

Douglas, for 22 years a Supreme Court 
Justice, also hit out at what he called “poor 
wilderness housekeeping.” He told of send- 
ing a team of men into four remote mountain 
lakés to clean up tin cans. 

“They hauled out more than 3 tons of 
cans from those four lakes alone,” Douglas 
said. He added that the men removed more 
than seven gunny sacks of cans from the top 
of Mount Whitney. 

About 50 persons were on hand to greet 
Douglas and Reuss Saturday afternoon as 
they alighted from the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank’s helicopter. The forest co- 
operated beautifully. It wore a silver green 
mantle, set off by a sparkling brook and a 
clear rock-edged spring pool. 

Official greeters were James Mallien, 
president of the Ice Age Foundation, Gordon 
Perry, vice president, both of Wauwatosa, 
and Clyde T. Smith, and Robert Hummel, 
who are in charge of the forest. 

The group strolled about a quarter of a 
mile to a nearby hikers’ shelter, which was 
financed by the late Attorney Zillmer. 


CHAT WITH HIM 


__ Coffee and doughnuts were served as Smith 
proudly pointed out points of interest. 
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Other members of the group took phoio- 
graphs of the Justice, introduced themselves 
and chatted. One had Justice Douglas auto- 
graph a copy of one of his books, ‘““My Wilder- 
ness.” 

In conversation with Reuben*¥ (Slim) 
Roethle, 80380 North Regent Road, Fox Point, 
the 62-year-old Justice said: , 

“In my generation, we were trained to 
level the wilderness, to push back the trees, 
for we had to build cities. 


MUST REVERSE PROGRAM 


“Now that we’ve no wilderness left, we 
have to reverse the program and teach our 
children conservation. We have to make 
them appreciate what little we have ltft.” 

“Unfortunately we don’t have enough 
teachers of conservation,” said Roethle. 

“We don’t have the proper literature 
either,” Douglas said. “What we need is 
a foundation to produce literature on how 
to manage the wilderness.’, 

Justice Douglas, an ardent hiker, planned 
to stroll about 18 miles through the un- 
dulating moraine country northeast of Dun- 
dee Sunday. The public was invited to join 
him for the last leg of the hike. Rendezvous 
point is Main Street in Kewaskum at 10:15 
a.m, 





H.R. 7546 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced H.R. 7546, a bill designed 
to provide medical assistance in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals to members of the armed 
forces of nations who were allied with 
the United States in World Wars I and 
II. My proposal has been referred to the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
for further consideration. 

I sincerely hope that this measure will 
be approved by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and subsequently by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

This proposal would make eligible for 
medical and surgical care in veterans 
hospitals those gallant soldiers who 
fought so heroically as our allies in both 
World War I and II, but who, for rea- 
sons beyond their control, have not been 
able to return to their native lands, par- 
ticularly after World War II. 

It appears to me that our Nation has 
an opportunity to show its gratitude to 
these heroic soldiers who have made a 
vast contribution in the defense of free~ 
dom, only to find at the conclusion of 
World War II that they were unable to 
return to their native lands because the 
Communists took over their countries in 
violation of the Atlantic Charter. 

Most of these soldiers who have been 
lawful residents of the United States are 
today American citizens. It would seem 
to me that by denying these men the 
same medical care we provide American 
soldiers in our veterans hospitals mere- 
ly compounds the great injustice which 
these allied soldiers have suffered at the 
conclusion of the war. 

Our existing laws guarantee every 
American soldier hospital, surgical, and 
medical care in veterans hospitals for a 
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service-connected disability. The pres- 
ent law also provides hospital, surgical 
and medical care to American veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities 
on a “Beds available” basis. 

My amendment would provide the 
same dégree of care for World War I 
and II soldiers who fought with the 
armed forces of nations allied with the 
United States and who since have been 
lawful residents of the United States for 
at least 10 years. 

There are men and women in Amer- 
ica who fought gallantly in the Polish 
Armed Forces, for example, during 
World War II and who, for reasons be- 
yond their control, were not able to re- 
turn to their native Poland after the 
war. 

This same situation applies to soldiers 
who fought with armies of many of our 
other allies in Europe and in the Far 
East. 

I believe these people have made a 
great contribution toward allied victory 
and just as we have recognized the con- 
tribution of our American soldiers, it 
would appear to me that common de- 
cency dictates we ought to provide these 
allied soldiers with at least the medical 
care which they need today and in many 
instances cannot afford in private hos- 
pitals. 

It would appear to me that this is the 
least the United States can do for these 
heroic defenders of freedom. We need 
only look at the great sacrifice of the 
Polish armies at Tobruk, Monte Cassino 
or Normandy Beach to fully appreciate 
the depth of the gratitude we owe them 
for their heroism. I could list any num- 
ber of great battles which led to victory 
for the allies with the dogged support of 
soldiers fighting under the banners of 
their respective countries. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that Great 
Britian and Canada both have adopted 
similar legislation many years ago as a 
token of their gratitude to allied 
soldiers who are lawful residents of 
these two nations. As far as I have been 
able to determine, this would place no 
particular hardship on existing facili- 
ties now available in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

My bill also provides that these allied 
soldiers who are now lawful residents of 
the United States would be eligible for 
Government-insured housing loans un- 
der the present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion housing program. These allied 
heroes of World War II are today mak- 
ing a great contribution to our own 
country. It would appear to me that in 
the name of decency these men’s heroic 
sacrifice should be given at least this 
amount of recognition. 

It is my hope that in appraising the 
merits of this legislation, my colleagues 
will keep in mind the fact that allied 
soldiers now living in the United States 
were never given an adequate opportun- 
ity to establish their financial independ- 
ence because most of them suffered 
limited employment opportunities when 
they came to America after the war as 
a result of their language difficulties. It 
would indeed be tragic to deny these al- 
lied soldiers adequate medical care when 
we recall their great contribution to the 
cause of freedom. I have included in 
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this proposal for medical care soldiers 
of World War I, because, ironically, 
there is still a relatively small number 
of allied soldiers from that war who are 
today suffering perhaps the most pitiful 
medical needs and who, for all these 
years, have not been able to get decent 
medical care because they fought in the 
common cause for survival of democracy 
as members of an allied force. 

This humanitarian gesture of provid- 
ing medical and hospital care for allied 
soldiers, it would appear to me, deserves 
the unanimous approval of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of H.R. 7546 fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
109 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(c)(1) Any person who served in the 
active service in the armed forces of any 
government allied with the United States in 
World War I or in World War II who has 
been a lawful resident of the United States 
for at least ten years, and who during such 
service was a member of forces which actu- 
ally participated in armed conflict with an 
enemy of the United States shall, by virtue 
of such service, be entitled to hospital and 
domiciliary care and medical services under 
chapter 17 of this title, and to the benefits 
of chapters 31 and 37 of this title, to the 
same extent as if such service had been 
performed in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
World War I shall be deemed to have begun 
on July 28, 1914, and World War II shall be 
deemed to have begun on September 1, 
1939.” 





Indian Juveniles Scoff at Area Law 
Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I submit the fifth in a 
series of articles dealing with Indian 
problems in the Yakima Valley of the 
State of Washington. Authored by Gene 
Maudlin, this series first appeared in the 
Yakima Daily Republic: 

Delinquent, near-delinquent, and depend- 
ent Indian juveniles overwhelm the agencies 
that must deal with them. They contribute 
to an overloading of the Federal court dock- 
et, They commit minor and sometimes ma- 
jor thefts and moral crimes. They are a 
source of despair to the Yakima Tribal Court 
and Indian police. 

While the Yakima County Indian popula- 
tion is less than 3 percent of the county to- 
tal, 23 percent of the child welfare cases 
originate among the Indians. 

Indian youngsters who are judged delin- 
quent may be sent to a Federal reformatory. 
But, in more than 95 percent of the cases, 
they win probation, 

Juveniles can thumb their noses at the 
law, even at their own social code. Efforts 
are being made to meet the increasing prob- 
lem but, in spite of some successes, the 
battle is being lost. 
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Judge Orville N»Olney of the Yakima Trib- 
al Court summed up the juvenile attitude. 
The near-delinquent juvenile says, in effect, 
“What are you going to do with me after 
you get me? You're stuck, man.” And 
the juveniles are well aware of the situa- 
tion, Olney said. 

‘While the need for some form of super- 
vision over these youngsters figured in the 
State jurisdiction fight, Olney declared that 
State jurisdiction is not the answer. The 
answer, he said, lies in provision of facili- 
ties to meet these problems. 

“It would be the same thing anywhere 
there are na facilities to take care of them. 
They assume an attitude of immunity,” Ol- 
ney said. 

Judge Olney believes judges of State courts 
are making a mistake in ruling that facili- 
ties for treatment of delinquents cannot be 
provided for Indian children. 

“It only takes one rotten apple to spoil 
the whole barrel. These (Indian) children 
are associating with the children of non- 
Indians, and showing what they can get away 
with. Those other children are going to get 
the idea they can get away with it too,” Ol- 
ney said. 

Had the State accepted jurisdiction over 
the juveniles, those treatment and reform 
facilities would be available. Yakima 
County Superior Court Judge Lloyd Wiehl 
has ruled, however, that under present cir- 
cumstances, Indian children may not be 
taken to the Yakima County Detention 
Home. Any youths taken there automatic- 
ally come under the jurisdiction of superior 
court and, in the case of an Indian, the 
judge could not exercise jurisdiction. 

Paul Bowden, administrator of the Ya- 
kima office of the State department of pub- 
lic assistance, feels, too, that the law is be- 
ing interpreted narrowly. These Indian 
children are citizens of the State and Na- 
tion, and the intent of the law seems to 
be, he said, that they are entitled to the 
protection and the privileges of the law. 

It may be termed an odd view, but Bowden 
declared it is a privilege for a youngster to 
be able to enter a State reformatory, because 
that is society’s way of helping him, Indian 
children, adults as well, are denied the right 
to other State services, too, such as the State 
hospitals, homes for the mentally retarded, 
and adoption procedures. 

Don Brazier, of Yakima, assistant U.S. at- 
torney, has called the juvenile problem “cru- 
cial,” relating in a letter to Lt. Gov, John 
Cherberg: “A very substantial proportion of 
the local Indian youth is facing an uncer- 
tain future under the most undesirable, im- 
moral and unwholesome conditions imagin- 
able.” 

Among those conditions is the apparently 
easy access to liquor by juveniles, and result- 
ing drunkenness of children as young as 
10 years of age. : 

Brazier questioned the presumption that 
the juvenile problem could be solved by ex- 
tending jurisdiciton only to the area of 
juvenile difficulties. 

He continued in his letter to Cherberg: 
“There is some sentiment that the State 
should assume jurisdiction in the area of 
juvenile problems without touching gen- 
eral criminal or civil jurisdiction. Most 
often the source of a serious problem is at 
least partially with the parent or environ- 
ment. This is largely true with the Indian 
juveniles. 

WITHOUT POWER 

“Action against parents in delinquency 
and dependency matters is of a criminal 
nature,” he wrote. “This would place the 
State in the position of handling the juve- 
nile problems without having any power to 
go to the source and enforce criminal sanc- 
tions against parents or other contributors 
to delinquency and dependency.” 

Brazier said the Federal court is not con- 
stituted to handle juvenile cases, yet it must. 
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In a 3-year period, 1955 through 1957, the 
Federal court for this area had no Indian 
juvenile cases. It had 2 in 1958, then, as 
the jurisdictional picture began to clear, the 
number jumped to 16 in 1959 and 17 in 1960. 

Criminal cases have priority on the Fed- 
eral court docket. The docket is badly over- 
crowded by civil cases, Brazier said, but the 
juvenile criminal cases must first be heard. 


HEAVY BACKLOG 


“The time used for juveniles could have 
far better and more expediently been spent 
on something else,” Brazier declared. ‘“‘We 
have a backlog of civil cases a mile long.” 

Normally an Indian juvenile will not make 
an appearance in Federal court unless he has 
committed a crime as serious as burglary 
or auto theft. And, usually, the court 
doesn’t take first offenders, simply because 
of lack of time and facilities. 

Charges against young Indians are made 
under the Federal juvenile delinquency 
statute. But, Brazier said, nearly all of the 
youngsters receive probation, since space in 
Federal detention homes already is at a 
premium. The Government may exercise no 
power of discipline over the child’s parents. 


ODD RESULTS 


The whole matter of Federal jurisdiction in 
felony and juvenile cases sometimes brings 
odd results. In one recent case three men, 
one an Indian, were charged with joint par- 
ticipation in a felony. The non-Indians 
were processed through superior court, the 
Indian through Federal court. Conceivably, 
there could have been two separate trials in 
the same case. 

Bowden noted a disproportion of Indians 
involved in child welfare cases. As of Sep- 
tember 1, his office had 317 child welfare 
cases in Yakima County and 73 of them—23 
percent of the total—were Indian children. 

At the same time, 57 of those Indian chil- 
dren were in foster homes. There were only 
168 youngsters being cared for in foster 
homes, so 34 percent of them were Indians. 
And yet, the Indian population is just 3 per- 
cent of the county total of nearly 150,000 
people. 

Four children in Bowden's records have no 
status. Superior court asserted they are In- 
dian children but the Yakima Tribal Coun- 
cil declared that they are not. The State 
department of public assistance extended 
its foster home service to those children 
but Bowden is concerned that no perma- 
nent plan can be made for their future. 


HOME PROBLEM 


Tribal leaders told the legislature: ‘The 
Yakima Indian Nation is taking care of its 
own business in an adequate manner.” 

But Bowden has a problem in finding 
good Indian foster homes for Indian chil- 
dren, and has had to go so far as to place 
some of them with non-Indians outside the 
reservation. He was criticized for it, too. 





The Role of the Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said recently of the present role of 
the Republican Party. To me the course 
our party should follow is clear and un- 
complicated. We should take a strong 
position for those things for which the 
Republican Party has always stood, 
service to the Nation, protection of the 


rights of the individual, preservation of 
our free competitive system, and opposi- 
tion to further centralization of govern- 
ment at the Federal level. Former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower charted the course for 
the party at the recent Republican din- 
ner, and again in a televised interview 
from his Gettysburg farm over this past 
weekend. An analysis of his remarks at 
the dinner as contained in a recent edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal, is 
worthy of careful study and I include it 
herewith. 
CONFORMITY AND CONTROL 


In our age of incessant, inescapable “com- 
munication,” words sometimes lose their im- 
pact—even basic words like freedom and 
tyranny. People hear them so often they 
understandably tend to react with an “oh 
all that again” attitude. 

Yet we all know in our hearts that the is- 
sues the words inadequately express were 
never more real, not only in the world at 
large but here at home. That is why we 
think General Eisenhower's words the other 
day are worth attention. 

The former President happened to be mak- 
ing a partisan speech, but forget that for the 
moment; the issue he was tackling cuts 
across party lines. Simply put, it is: The 
individual versus the state. Which is to 
dominate? In which direction is America 
moving today? And if we are moving in the 
direction of an overpowering central author- 
ity, what does it mean? 

One thing it means is conformity. For, as 
Mr. Eisenhower said, what is stolen by 
paternalistic Government is that compound 
of initiative, independence and self-respect 
that distinguishes a man from a mob, a 
person from a number, a freeman from the 
slave. Too much government planes off the 
peaks of excellence, hones down differences, 
dries up diversity, and leaves a bleak same- 
ness. 

There is a rich irony implied here. For 
never were Americans so deluged with liberal 
oratory about the Government-guided na- 
tional purpose and the urgent need to pur- 
sue excellence. (We now even have a 
national magazine appointing itself a special 
guardian and oracle of the national pur- 
pose.) Yet national purpose pursued by 
government aggrandizement cannot lead to 
individual excellence. The liberals who 
preach excellence seek in practice to impose 
the bleak sameness of Government-directed 
purpose. 

Conformity and then control; the two are 
natural allies. How is it possible to take 
constantly from the individual and give to 
the State without diminishing the individual 
and glorifying the State? It has never been 
possjkle throughout man’s long and bitter 
struggle against tyranny, and it is not now. 


Some liberals of both parties insist that 
they are not moving toward statism; that 
they too stand for the individual. In this 
they are either hypocritical or confused. 
The truth, in General Eisenhower's plain 
words, is that “no one can stand, simul- 
taneously, for more individualism and more 
centralized government.” 


At other times the liberals argue that the 
move toward more centralized government 
is not a matter of concern because the steps 
are such small and slow ones. Many liberals 
do, indeed, demand far more giant strides 
toward Federal regimentation. 


But what is the actual situation today? 
In every conceivable area of individual and 
local life, the central authority is gaining 
ascendancy and seeking more. Look where 
you will—farming, housing, education, 
health, “urban affairs,” roads, public power. 
Where is there anything but what Mr. 
Eisenhower calls the erosion of individual, 
local, and State self-reliance? Where is 
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there any sign of a trend in the other direc- 
tion? 

Nor does the encroaching control end with 
these. The rapidly rising Federal spending, 
which promises to add scores of billions to 
the budget in a few deficit-drugged years, 
is a program for inflation. And inflation, 
as even some of the liberals admit, will 
bring new and more drastic economic con- 
trols. 

It bespeaks, we think an ignorance of 
history to argue that all this poses no threat 
to individual liberty. Always and every- 
where the enemy of the individual has been 
the overpowering State, and only rarely and 
in isolated instances such as the American 
Revolution has the individual prevailed. 
The enemy we face abroad today is but a 
modern guise for the age-old tyrannical 
state. 

At least the present administration, amid 
all its confusions and ramshackle programs, 
has made its direction clear for any who are 
able to read the signs, and it is not a direc- 
tion to comfort the partisans of liberty. 
That makes it a real issue, no matter how 
tired we may be of the words, and a real 
political challenge. 





Cause of Freedom Needs All Friends It 
Can. Get 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
article from the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
Thursday, June 15, 1961, reporting the 
address made by Attorney Joseph O. 
Tally, Jr., of Fayettsville, N.C., president 
of Kiwanis International, at a meeting 
last week in Wilkes-Barre before some 
500 members of Kiwanis clubs of eastern 
and central Pennsylvania: 

CAUSE OF FREEDOM NEEDS ALL FRIENDS IT CAN 
Get, EIwaNnts Heap Says 


Extension of Kiwanis International to free- 
men all over the world was recommended by 
Attorney Joseph O. Tally, Jr., of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

He spoke at a dinner last night in Wilkes 
College gymnasium to upwards of 500 mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs of eastern and central 
Pennsylvania and their guests at what was 
his only official visit to Pennsylvania this 
year. His presence also marked the first 
time for a Kiwanis International president 
to speak here. 

As a result of his travels for Kiwanis in 
this country and abroad, his conferences 
with State Department officials, Voice of 
America, and other agencies, Tally said. he 
was “completely convinced that the cause 
of freedom and the cause of American lead- 
ership of freedom in the world today needs 
all the friends we can get.” 

Tally heads a civic organization of some 
260,000 men in the United States and 
Canada. He told the Pennsylvania Kiwan- 
ians last night that at the forthcoming in- 
ternational convention at Toronto delegates 
will, for the first time, have an opportunity 
to say whether the ideals and objectives of 
Kiwanis should be shared around the world. 
“I hope we will have a resounding expres- 
sion of good will, and true will, to make Ki- 
wanis available everywhere,” he stated. 
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Citizenship education received great em- 
oasis in the talk in which Tally gave voice 
to’ the spirit and program of Kiwanis today. 
International president maintained the time 
has come for civic club members to educate 
and interest themselves and their fellow men 
in the issues of the times, that civic clubs 
will become the greatest instrument of citi- 
zenship education that our country knows. 
He described a potential for achievement and 
accomplishment to be found in Kiwanis be- 
cause community leaders are members, and 
because the spirit of service transcends 
boundaries of politics and personal differ- 
ences. . 

If Kiwanis and other service clubs have 
any meaning at all in the second half of the 
20th century it is that “we will learn to do 
something about governing ourselves and to 
render our help to our brethren all over the 
world who need understanding and support 
in the free way of life,” he maintained. 

Attention was called to the way in which 
Kiwanis clubs pioneered in work for under- 
privileged children in periods when govern- 
mental and community agencies had not yet 
entered those fields. He told also of the in- 
fluence of Key Clubs in high schools and 
Circle K Clubs in colleges and the roles they 
play in training and service of youth. 

“Ideals do make a difference,” Tally said. 
“When right ideas are implanted in cores 
of dedicated men and women, much that is 
worthwhile can be accomplished.” He con- 
cluded with the hope that when freedom 
calls for Kiwanians to see clearly the vision 
to make their citizenship in Kiwanis mean- 
ingful, members will be proud to stand at 
her service, 

Tally was presented with a key to the city 
in a case engraved with his name. Presenta- 
tion was by Mayor Frank Slattery, imme- 
diate past president of Wilkes-Barre Kiwanis 
Club. Mr. and Mrs. Tally were also given 
gifts representative of products made in the 
area. 

Rev. Dr. Jule Ayers, president of the 
Wilkes-Barre host club, presided. Invoca- 
tion was by Dr. Abraham D. Barras of Temple 
Israel. Rev, Robert T. Webster of Dorranceton 
Methodist Church pronounced benediction. 
J. Riley Fulmer, Pennsylvania district gover- 
nor, introduced the speaker. 

Backdrop for the speakers’ table was hung 
with the Pennsylvania District banner and 
banners of Kiwanis clubs within the district. 


Ezra Taft Benson Warns on Communistic 
Threat to the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to attend the Oetober 1960 
general conference in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. At that conference 
a speech of international significance 
was delivered by former Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, who has 
now resumed his place as a member of 
the council of twelve of the Latter-day 
Saints Church. 

Secretary Benson warned of the com- 
munistic threat to the Americas and 
urged the full application of the Monroe 
Doctrine which has been a pillar of our 
foreign policy for nearly a century and 
a half. He warns us that the American 
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people must encourage the American 
Government “to stand at all costs 
against any further expansion of com- 
munism in the free world.” 

But above all— 


Secretary Benson states— 


we can face up to the decay in our own 
civilization. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
outstanding address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, for it deserves 
the attention of all Members of Congress 
and the leaders of our Government. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE AMERICAS 
(By Ezra Taft Benson) 


In keeping with the spirit of that master- 
ful opening address by President McKay, 
I desire to discuss a matter that has con- 
cerned me deeply for several months. Trust- 
ing the Lord will approve, I take as my text 
these sobor words of warning from an 
ancient American prophet: 

“And others will He pacify, and lull them 
away into carnal security, that they will say: 
All is well in Zion; yea, Zion prospereth, all 
is well—and thus the Devil cheateth their 
souls, and leadeth them away carefully down 
to hell. 

“Therefore, wo be unto him that is at 
ease in Zion. 

“Wo be unto him that crieth: All is 
well.”"——-2 Nephi 28:21, 24-25. 

We must not be deceived—all is not well. 

We live today in an age of peril. It is 
an age in which we are threatened with the 
loss not only of wealth and material pros- 
perity, but also of something far more pre- 
cious—our freedom itself. The very thing 
that distinguishes man from the beasts— 
man’s freedom to act: freedom to choose—is 
threatened as never before by a total and 
atheistic philosophy of life known as com- 
munism. 

In April, I called your attention briefly to 
the nature of communism. Let us remem- 
ber these basic facts. 

Those who subscribe to this philosophy 
stop at nothing to achieve their ends. They 
do not hesitate to destroy—if they are strong 
enough—whatever stands in their way. 
Our own generation has witnessed the 
Russian Communists liquidate millions of 
their fellow countrymen. Even_more fe- 
cently we have seen the Chinese Communists 
wipe out millions of their fellow country- 
men—no one knows the exact number. 

To the true Communist, nothing is evil 
if it is expedient. Being without conscience 
or honor, he feels completely justified in us- 
ing whatever means are necessary to &chieve 
his goal: force, trickery, lies, broken promises, 
mayhem, and individual and mass murder. 

By these ruthless means communism has, 
in a little over 40 years, brought more peo- 
ple under its domination than the total 
number of Christians now living in the en- 
tire world—and Christianity, as the world 
thinks of it, has been in existence for nearly 
2,000 years. 

And what has been the result? 

First, in the economic area, men and 
women have been stripped of their property, 
their savings confiscated, their farms taken 
from them, their businesses seized by the 
state. They work where they are com- 
manded to work and for such wages as the 
state chooses to provide. They cannot quit, 
take another job, or rebel in any tangible 
way. They are the puppets of the all-power- 
ful state. 

Second, in the intellectual area, they are 
forbidden to listen to radio broadcasts not 
approved by the state. They have little or 
no access to free world books, magazines, and 
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newspapers. They have no voice in the 
education of their children in the schools. 
They and their children are cast in a Com- 
munist mold. To write or speak against the 
state is to ask for exile, imprisonment, or 
possibly even death. 

Third, in the area of morals, faith in moral 
principle is ruthlessly ridiculed and stripped 
of dignity. The belief that man has certain 
inalienable rights, so endowed by his Creator, 
is categorically denied. Atheistic Communist 
leaders, scoffers of God himself, are striving 
to blot the Almight out of the minds of 
one-third of the world’s people. 

To do all this, they rule with iron fists. 
They seek to hammer -into oblivion all who 
would oppose them. Indeed it is true as the 
poet said: 


“Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
(Robert Burns, “Man Was Made to Mourn”, 
Stanza 7.) 


Let us have no illusions about them. Their 
leader has told us bluntly—their purpose is 
not alone to enslave us—they want to bury 
us. 
And while it is apparently true that 
Chairman Khrushchev is content for the 
time being at least to avoid war as a means 
of Communist expansion, there is little 
doubt that the leaders of Red China view 
war as inevitable and await only the pro- 
pitious moment in which to strike. 

What we face today is not just a cold war, 
not just a struggle for the control of land, 
sea, air, and even outer space, but total com- 
petition for the control of men’s minds. Un- 
less we meet it and defeat it, we shall almost 
inevitably one day face the loss of all that we 
hold dear. 

In less than half a century, I repeat, this 
evil system has gained control over one-third 
of mankind, and it is steadily pursuing its 
vicious goal of control over all the rest of 
the world. It is time, and past time, for us 
to be alarmed. “Woe be unto him that is at 
ease. Woe be unto him that crieth ‘all is 
well.”” (2 Nephi 28:24~-25.) 

Latin America does not believe that sup- 
pression is the road to freedom. 

Less than 15 years ago communism was not 
a powerful force in Latin America. Today, 
it is not only strongly present there as an 
enemy to be reckoned with, it is openly allied 
with a government located on an island 
only about 90 miles south of Key West, Fla. 

The only political party now functioning 
in Cuba is the Popular Socialist Party, the 
Communist Party under another name. 

Cuba is being used as a funnel through 
which Communists are infiltrating other 
American Republics. 

True to Communist and dictator tradition, 
the Cuban Government has deprived its peo- 
ple of the rights of a free press, free elections, 
and the protection of other fundamental 
human rights. 

And last August, even as the Organization 
of American States met in San José, Costa 
Rica, Fidel Castro was shouting defiantly: 
“We shall be friends of the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China.” 

How did this situation come about? How 
has it been possible for this completely 
warped philosophy in such a short time to 
reach its present position of influence in the 
world? How is it possible for communism to 
be heré and now moving into Africa, pressing 
upon all of Asia, threatening the Middle East 
and increasingly becoming-a danger in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

There are, of course, many reasons. Some 
nations have failed to provide for the ad- 
vancement and desperate physical needs of 
their people. Others have failed to recog- 
nize the worth of the individual. But is it 
not perhaps true that the biggest reason of 
all is the failure of western civilization to 
live up to its Christian ideals? 

Is it perhaps true that, as Dr. Charles 
Malik, the great Lebanese leader and former 
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President of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, has said, 

“The deepest crisis of the West is the crisis 
of faith. * * * Western’ civilization is 
doomed until, jolted out of its complacency, 
self-satisfaction and sense of apartness, it 
rediscovers and reaffirms what is genuinely 
human and universal in its own soul’? 

Let us examine our own lives and the life 
of our own beloved land. . 

How highly we the people of the United 
States have been blessed. 

Truly ours is a choice land—a land of 
great favors and opportunities. Yet is it not 
true that these very blessings could prove 
to be our undoing unless our perspective is 
right and our idealism more concerned with 

‘eternal standards and values than with ma- 
terial gain, and worldly honors? 

How does our Nation stand? 

Are not many of us materalistic? Do we 
not find it well-nigh impossible to raise our 
sights above the dollar sign? 

Are not many of us pragmatists—living not 
by principle but by what we can get away 
with? 


Are not many of us status seekers—meas- 
uring the worth of a man by the size of his 
bank account, his house, his automobile? 

Are we not complacent, given to self-satis- 
faction and self-congratulation—willing to 
coexist with evil * * * so long as it does not 
touch us personally? 

If the answer to these questions is, “‘yes”— 
and who can honestly give a different an- 
swer?—then surely these are among the 
many reasons why this is truly an era of 
peril. 

Many of us have a tendency to forget the 
Gracious Hand which has preserved our Na- 
tion, enriched it, strengthened it. Many of 
us imagine in the foolishness of pride, that 
our manifold blessings are due not to God's 
goodness, but to our own wisdom and virtue. 
Too many of us have been so drunk with 
seif-sufficiency as no longer to feel the need 
of prayer. Too many have forgotten the 
necessity of courage, of sacrifice, of vigilance, 
of devotion to the cause of freedom. 

We must revivify Western ideals and in 
particular the ideals of our own great Na- 
tion. We must call back the spirit of the 
dauntiless leaders of the past. We must meet 
our present-day challenge not with softness 
and complacency, but with the depth, wis- 
dom,-and daring that characterized America 
in the days of old. 

We have a rich history to guide us. Think 
back with me a moment to the year 1823. 
In that year James Monroe of Virginia was 
President. John Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusétts was Secretary of State. These two 
men formed and announced a policy which 
has profoundly influenced the development 
of our entire hemisphere. 

Here was the situation that called forth 
this policy—known as the Monroe Doctrine— 
in 1823. 

Several of what are now the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics had by force of arms newly 
won their independence from Spain and 
Portugal. Among them were Colombia, 
Mexico, Chile, and Brazil. 

Meantime, a number of the sovereigns of 
Europe were seeking to enforce the “divine 


right of kings” with the express purpose of. 


putting “an end to the system of repre- 
sentative government.” 

France, accordingly, had proceeded to re- 
store the rule of Ferdinand VII in Spain. 
Now these countries proposed to overthrow 
the new and independent governments in 
Latin America. 

This our Government refused to permit. 
It said so plainly in the celebrated Monroe 
Doctrine. The heart of the Monroe Doctrine 
consisted of these words: “‘* * * the American 
continents, by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and main- 
tained, are henceforth not to be considered 
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as subjects for future colonization by any 
European power.” 

And the doctrine went on to spell out 
clearly just what was meant. 

“The political system of the allied powers 
is essentially different * * * from that of 
America. *.* * We owe it, therefore, to can- 
dor, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and: those powers, 
to declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” 

Now there is a statement which might well 
be engaged in all the capitals of all the coun- 
tries in this hemisphere today. Every word 
in it is as applicable today as it was 137 years 
ago. 

Surely if ft were true a century and a half 
ago that European monarchy was essentially 
different from our American system of rep- 
resentative government, it is even more true 
today that the Communist system is totally 
different, totally incompatible, totally inim- 
ical to our free way of life. 

The ancient American Prophet Moroni saw 
our day. Who can doubt that he had in 
mind the evils of godless communism when 
he gave this solemn warning: 

“Wherefore, O ye Gentiles, it is wisdom in 
God that these things should be shown unto 
you, that thereby ye may repent of your sins, 
and suffer not that these murderous com- 
binations shall get above you, which are built 
up to get power and gain—and the work, 
yea, even the work of destruction come upon 
you, yea, even the sword of the justice of the 
Eternal God shall fall upon you, to your over- 
throw and destruction if ye shall suffer these 
things to be. 

“Wherefore, the Lord commandeth you, 
when ye shall see these things come among 
you that ye shall awake to a sense of your 
awful situation, because of this secret com- 
bination which shall be among you; or woe 
be unto it, because of the blood of them who 
have been slain; for they cry from the dust 
for vengeance upon it, and also upon those 
who built it up. 

“For it cometh to pass that whoso buildeth 
it up seeketh to overthrow the freedom of all 
lands, nations, and countries; and it bringeth 
to pass the destruction of all people, for it is 
built up by the devil, who is the father of all 
lies.” (Ether 8: 23-25.) 

We are eminently justified in declaring 
that we should consider any attempt on the 
part of the Communists to extend their sys- 
tem to any part of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. 

President Eisenhower said as much in 
his reply to the tirade of Chairman Khru- 
shchev last summer. But it is not enough to 
say this once, nor it is enough for the Presi- 
dent alone to say it. It should be repeated 
again and again and again, and it should 
be supported by all true Americans speaking 
as with one voice. 

Moreover, the Monroe Doctrine went on: 
“Nor can anyone believe that our southern 
b ethren if left to themselves, would adopt 
it [this system] of their own accord.” Here 
again the words of the Monroe Doctrine ring 
true. 

It is almost unthinkable that any people 
would knowingly and wilfully take on them- 
selves the yoke of Communist oppression. 
No people, no nation, has ever done so yet. 
If large masses of the Cuban people have 
done so, it is because they have been duped 
or coerced. 

This Monroe Doctrine has been the con- 
tinuing policy of our Nation for almost a 
century and a half. 

It has been reaffirmed by many American 
Presidents. ‘ 

We are on solid, traditional American 
ground in demanding that the Communists 
should not attempt to extend their political 
system to this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In recent years the principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine have been strengthened by® 
various joint agreements among the Ameri- 
can nations. 

In 1947, 19 American nations met in con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro, and on September 
2 of that year signed the treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro in which they promised to help one 
another in case of 0 

On March 1, 1954, the 10th Inter-American 
Conference opened in Caracas, Venezuela. 
When we read now, 6 years later, the running 
account of that conference, it is almost as 
though we were scanning a preview of his- 
tory. On March 4, for example, our late 
great Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
urged the American states to stop the Com- 
munists now. 

On March 6, the United States presented 
a draft resolution condemning communism 
as foreign intervention and calling for joint 
action against it when needed. 

On March 13, 1954, the conference adopted 
by a vote of 17 to 1 the anti-Communist 
resolution that ha@ been presented by the 
United States. Guatemala dissented, and 
Mexico and Argentina abstained. 

Referring to the Caracas conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, “In this hemisphere 
we have stressed our solid understanding 
with our American neighbors. * * * The 
American republics agreed that if interna- 
tional communism were to gain control of 
the political institution of any American 
state, this control would endanger them all 
and therefore would demand collective 
action.” 

Very shortly after the close of the Caracas 
Conference such a Communist threat arose 
in Guatemala. The pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Guatemala, aided by shipments of 
arms from behind the Iron Curtain, had 
moved very rapidly to the left. The Organ- 
ization of American States had already con- 
voked a meeting of foreign ministers under 
the Rio Treaty to consider the serious situa- 
tion which had developed, when the Guate- 
malans themselves rose up and removed the 
threat. The meeting never convened. Fight- 
ing broke out in Guatemala, and the Com- 
munist government was overthrown. 

All this was before the coming to power 
of the present leadership in Cuba. Now the 
Western Hemisphere faces a new danger—a 
new threat. : 

Our Government is alert to the situation. 
The Organization of American States has 
condemned Russian-Chinese interference in 
American affairs. These are first steps. 

But we must do more. As aanation we 
must cease to take Latin American security 
for granted. We must lead this/hemisphere 
in stimulating and cooperating in a program 
of Latin American economic development. 

But even this is not enough. You and I 
and all true Americans must play our part, 
too. 

What can you and I do? What can we 
do to help meet this grave challenge from a 
godless, atheistic, cruelly materialistic sys- 
tem—to preserve our God-given free way of 
life? 

We can encourage our Government to 
stand firm at all costs against any further 
expansion of communism into the free world. 

We can tell our Government that we are 
willing to sacrifice our luxuries in exchange 
for an impregnable defense. 

We can support our Government in keep- 
ing the flame of freedom burning in the 
souls of the oppressed—wherever they may 
be throughout the world. 

But, above all, we can face up to the 
decay in our own civilization. 

The Communists bring to the nations they 
infiltrate a message and a philosophy that 
affects human life in its entirety. Commu- 
nism seeks to provide, what in too many in- 
stances a lukewarm Christianity has not pro- 
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vided, a total interpretation of life. Com- 
munists are willing to be revolutionary; to 
take a stand for this and against that. They 
challenge what they do not believe in—cus- 
toms, practices, ideas, traditions. They be- 
lieve heatedly in their philosophy. 

But our civilization and our people are 
seemingly afraid to be revolutionary. We 
are too “broadminded” to challenge what we 
do not believe in. We are afraid of being 
thought intolerant, uncouth, ungentlemanly. 
We have become lukewarm in our beliefs. 
And for that we perhaps merit the bitter 
condemnation stated in Revelation 3:16: “So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 

This is a sad commentary on civilization 
which has given to mankind the greatest 
achievements and progress ever known. But 
it is an even sadder commentary on those 
of us who call ourselves Christians, who 
thus betray the ideals given to us by the 
Son of God himself. 

Let us awaken to our responsibilities and 
to our opportunities. Again I quote Dr. 
Malik: 

“The civilization which has been blessed 
and transformed by Christ, needs only a 
mighty hand to shake it out of its slumber. 
And, once shaken, once really awakened to 
the world. responsibilities which it and it 
alone can shoulder, there is nothing it can- 
not dare and do.” 

Do we believe that? Then let us live up 
to that faith. For in that faith—and 
through that faith—we car>rise triumphant 
over the menace of atheistic communism. 
We can and we must. 

In this dark hour, the fate of the world 
seems to rest largely in our hands. We who 
live in this choice land, in fact all of the 
land of Zion, have the opportunity, the re- 
sponsibility, and the solemn obligation to 
stand firm for freedom and justice and 
morality—the dignity and brotherhood of 
man as a child of God. 

“* * * wo be unto him that is at ease in 
Zion. 

“Wo be unto him that crieth: All is well.” 
(2 Nephi 28:24-25.) 

God -bless the land of Zion, North and 
South America, and all the world, I pray 
in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us in the South oppose the influx of 
meddilers and misfits who call them- 
selves freedom riders, and who are try- 
ing to cause trouble in my and other 
States. We are amazed and distressed 
that the Federal Government, either by 
condonement, prearrangement, or other 
interference, participates in this useless, 
but antagonistic parade. 

We in South Carolina are not looking 
for any trouble, and our race relations 
have been excellent. We are proud of 
our record in race relations, and we 
think the Federal Government should 
discourage, and, if necessary, take legal 
action to prevent people from riding into 
parts of the South for the purpose of 
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causing incidents, hoping to cause 
trouble. 

I cannot help but salute the South 
Carolina law enforcement division and 
the various local sheriffs and rural police 
organizations for the fine way in which 
they have handled the incidents. Chief 
J. P. Strom, of the South Carolina law 
enforcement division, especially war- 
rants praise and there are possibly many 
other who I will not name here but who 
deserve the gratitude of the Nation. 

I wish to include in my remarks two 
news stories, one from the Columbia 
(S.C.) the State, of June 13, 1961, and 
one from the same paper of June 16, 
1961. 

I have been amazed at the Federal 
Government which has been so quick to 
send the marshals and so slow to use 
any deterrents against the freedom 
riders. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that the Fed- 
eral Government had no business back- 
ing these incidents and giving the free- 
dom riders any encotragement. I hope 
the Federal Government will now take 
steps to do something to recognize the 
way we have handled our problems and 
give us some backing in trying to keep 
the peace. 

The news stories follow: 

“RIDERS” BaRELY NOTICED—ONLY ONE PLACE 
DENIES SERVICE 

Segregation-testing freedom riders got 
scant attention as they pushed into southern 
Georgia and northern Florida Thursday. 

Four separate groups of Negroes and white 
persons were thwarted only once in their 
efforts to integrate facilities at interstate 
bus terminals on routes from Charleston 
and Sumter, S.C., to Jacksonville, and Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Their trips were the freedom 
riders’ first penetration of this Deep South 
area since their drive began 4 weeks ago. 

Policemen guarded many of the bus sta- 
tions, but even the curious were absent in 
some cities. 

ONE REFUSAL 

The only refusal of service was at Lake 
City, Fla. Nine members of a party of rabbis 
and Negro and white Protestant ministers 
sat for 15 minutes at a bus station snack bar 
while no one waited on them. 

The biracial groups were served without 
hesitation at terminals in Jacksonville, Tal- 
lahassee, and Savannah, Ga. 

At Tallahassee, two members of the party 
of clergymen reported they were pushed out 
of the bus station’s white rest room by two 
white men. The ministers, one white and 
the other a Negro, spoke to a policeman who 
told them to go back in. They were success- 
ful on their second attempt. 

UNEVENTFUL 


The ministers and rabbis started their trip 
about midnight in Sumter, S.C., and made 
uneventful stops for refreshment in Savan- 
nah and Jacksonville before turning west 
across the Florida Panhandle. Later 8 of the 
18 took a plane back to New York and 10 
remained in Tallahassee. 

They were joined at Jaeksonville by four 
Negroes and one white woman from Daytona 
Beach, Fla. The two groups ate together 
in Jacksonville under the eyes of policemen, 
reporters, and photographers. 

At Tallahassee, the Florida group turned 
northward, making a brief round trip to 
Thomasville, Ga., 30 miles away. The pur- 
pose of the trip, the leader of the group 
said, was to certify themselves as interstate 
passengers in preparation for a swing 
through Florida. 


» look, you get out.” 
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SERVICE 

Another party of freedom riders split into 
two sections before leaving Charleston for 
Jacksonville. Both groups were served by 
white waitresses at a Savannah snack bar 
and both used the same rest room. 

A hallway outside was crowded with spec- 
tators when the last group entered but there 
was no commotion. The manager of the 
cafeteria made a lunge for a TV newsman’s 
camera and ordered the photographer from 
the place. 

The two groups planned to meet again 
in Jacksonville. They were undecided as to 
whether to push farther into Florida. 

At Lake City, a sign on the snack bar cash 
register read: ‘We reserve the right to refuse 
service to anyone.” There was some confu- 
sion as to whether the freedom riders should 
emphasize their protest by remaining at the 
counter or go on with the bus. 

“Our instructions were at rest stops to 
make our witness (in this Case seek service) 
until time for the bus to leave, then leave 
on the bus,” a spokesman said. “At a regu- 
lar bus terminal, we'll be there as long as 
necessary.” 

CROWD WATCHES 


The largest crowd was at Tallahassee, 
where about 200 white persons and Negroes 
crowded into the terminal. Many stood and 
watched as the two groups of riders ate. The 
party bound for Thomasville, Ga., picked up 
a sixth member at Tallahassee. The three 
women in the group were served at the lunch 
counter of a second terminal before leaving. 

In other racial developments: 

Firty-five freedom riders were moved from 
crowded jails in Jackson, Miss., to the State 
penitentiary at Parchman. Three barred 
trucks transported the 29 Negro and 16 white 
men on the 130 mile trip. They were placed 
in the penitentiary’s maximum security unit 
pending completion of a new first offender 
barracks next week. 

Rmers HAvE Quiet Trip THROUGH SouUTH 
CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Fourteen white and 
Negro freedom riders—seven on one bus and 
seven on another 5 hours later—came to 
Charleston Wednesday, passing almost un- 
eventfully through ardent segregationist 
territory. 

Meanwhile in New York City, Attorney 
General Kennedy reiterated at a news con- 
ference that the freedom riders were making 
a mistake in rejecting his proposal for a 
cooling-off period. 

The only thing approaching an incident 
on the trips from Wilmington, N.C., to 
Charleston occurred at Conway during a 10- 
minute rest stop for the second bus. 

Mrs. Dupree C. White, 40-year-old Negro 
from New York City, said that a white man 
reached beneath the counter of the Conway 
bus depot lunch counter and drew a long 
knife when she sought service. She said he 
pointed the knife at her and ordered, “Now 
She described him as 
an onlooker, who walked behind the counter 
to get the knife. 

Mrs. Laura Randall, 25-year-old New York 
white woman whose husband was on the first 
Wilmington-to-Charleston bus, reported a 
slightly different version of the incident. 

“It was obvious to me that he had been 
chopping food beneath the counter,” said 
Mrs. Randall. “While talking to us, he was 
gesturing with the knife and moved it defi- 
nitely closer to us.” 

But she said she did not interpret it as a 
movement toward cutting either of the 
women, although she thought it was meant 
to be a threat. 

Meanwhile, a third group of 18 travelers 
caling themselves an interfaith freedom ride 
reached Sumter, S.C., from Raleigh, N.C., 
on another bus. Individuals from among 
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the four rabbis, eight white protestant min- 
isters, and six Negro ministers were refused 
service at a motel cafe near Sumter. They 
attended a brief service at a Negro church 
before resuming their trip shortly after mid- 
night to Savannah, Ga., and Tallahassee, Fila. 

All of the riders—who started their trip in 
Washington Tuesday—were trained by the 
Corigress on Racial Equality for their test of 
segregation of transportation facilities in the 
South. 

The first group arriving in Charleston from 
Wilmington spent the afternoon visiting 
some of the historic sights of old Charles- 
ton, including the old slave market of anti- 
bellum days. 

The two Wilmington groups planned to 
spend the night in Charleston and resume 
their journey to Jacksonville, Fla., Thursday. 

J. Arthur Brown, of Charleston, S.C., presi- 
dent of the National Association for Colored 
People, met the first seven freedom riders 
arriving from Wilmington and subsequently 
arranged overnight accommodations. 

When the riders sat down at the bus ter- 
minal lunch counter for service, Mrs. Lillian 
Winn, of North Charleston, a white woman 
in her 70’s, walked over and shook hands 
with the Reverends Gordon D. Negen, 29- 
year-old white minister from New York City, 
and Leslie Smith, 35-year-old Negro minister 
from Albany, N.Y. 

They said she told. them she was “glad to 
see this happen.” 

Police Chief William F. Kelley was among 
the dozen policemen, uniformed and plain- 
clothes, present when the freedom riders 
arrived at the Charleston bus station. 

“We just wanted to show them we would 
not permit any interference, either with 
them or by them,” Chief Kelly said, adding 
that he had not expected trouble, despite 
strong segregation sentiment in the South 
Carolina low country. 

A horde of officers, many of them in un- 
marked patrol cars, saw the first bus from 
Myrtle Beach to Georgetown. At each of the 
bus’ scheduled stops the crowds were larger 
and police more numerous. 

There was no trouble nor was there an 
overt threat to the riders. But the white 
crowds in Conway and in Georgetown obvi- 
ously didn’t like the situation. 

A white service station operator in George- 
town ordered a newsman to hang up the 
station telephone he was using, saying “you 
are just down here stirring up trouble.” The 
reporter had received permission to use the 
telephone by a man he mistook to be a serv- 
ice station employee and the station oper- 
ator mistook the reporter for an interloper 
who just walked in and picked up the instru- 
ment without asking. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 18, 1961, 
issue of the Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: 

EDUCATION FOR THE FREE MIND 

Education today is not only a right but 
also a necessity for national survival. 

Who supplies that education and how it 
is controlled have become matters of deep 
concern to every American. 
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One thing is clear: Americans do not 
want tyranny, either in their Government 
or in their schools. Tyranny can be ef- 
ficient, more singlemindedly efficient than 
freedom. But America will take a long, long 
look before it buys the argument that ef- 
ficiency such as the centralized Soviet school 
system fosters is worth the loss of free 
minds. 

A young English writer named John Wain 
has explored the dangers of either imitat- 
ing, or completely rebelling against the in- 
doctrinal Soviet education system. Writing 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Wain finds 
Soviet education “preeminently aimed at 
teaching its people to know the answers.” 
The impression he gets is “of a flawlessly 
rehearsed catechism” and “bludgeoned con- 
formity.” 

Writer Wain, who also has been a teacher, 
believes the Western tradition which goes 
back to the Middle Ages is still the best. 
Teach orthodoxology, he says, but allow the 
student to go on from there to make his 
own decisions of assent or dissent. 

“Better singing commercials than culture 
squads raising hymns to Lenin by numbers,” 
he says. 

“Education is essentially a process of 
launching,” Wain writes. “An education, of 
whatever kind, has failed if it has not man- 
aged to stimulate in the student that kind 
of intellectual curiosity which will naturally 
lead him, year by year, to extend his knowl- 
edge. And also, it should give him the 
necessary basic information to build on; not 
only factual information but skills of a kind 
that do not show themselves in a parade of 
facts. By this test, the Soviet system of 
education fails. Its aim is not to launch 
people on a lifetime of original and develop- 
ing thought, but to process them.” : 

One of the most outspoken critics of 
American education is Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. Aware that a free society cannot 
process citizens with slogans and catch- 
phrases, Rickover has crusaded for the par- 
ing off of waste, confusion and softness in 
the American school curriculum. 

“The fact that Russia educates her people 
to serve the purposes of a totalitarian state 
and uses them with little consideration for 
their personal preferences is irrelevant to 
the question of how well she teaches them 
the subjects needed by everyone in the age 
of technology,” Rickover has written. 

“The more ruthlessly Russia uses her man- 
power, the greater the danger to us, for we 
must persuade where she can command. Let 
us not underestimate an opponent because 
‘we reject his political means and goals. The 
more these endanger our freedom, the greater 
our need to outdo him in the quality of our 
people. This means for each and every one 
of our children the best possible education 
we can devise. 

“We cannot be satisfied merely to match 
the Russian educational system for we must 
have citizens who are not chessmen to be 
moved to position by their masters. If we 
are to hold the Soviets at bay and still re- 
main a free democracy, we must have citi- 
zens who are, every one of them, better 
human beings as well as more competent 
workers in their field.” 


Rickover stands in contemporary Ameri- 
can life as living proof that Emerson was 
correct when he implored of Americans: 
“Insist on yourself; never imitate. Where 
is the master who could have taught Shake- 
speare? Where is the master who could 
have instructed Franklin, or Washington, 
or Bacon, or Newton?” 


One notices here the mention of two of 
this Nation’s Founding Fathers. It is par- 
ticularly sobering to recall that Benjamin 
Franklin, in particular, was‘ man who had 
almost no formal schooling. But his eager, 
curious, searching mind drove him to be- 
come the uniquely brilliant person he was. 
What boy of 10 or 12 today purchases and 
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reads of his own volition the books of 
Bunyan, Locke, Defoe and Plutarch? What 
were the characteristics of the man this boy 
became? He was an intellectual, a philoso- 
pher, a wit, a revolutionary, a liberal, a scien- 
tist, an inventor, a diplomat, a radical politi- 
cian—and a diligent, practical, thrifty 
worker. 

Thomas Jefferson, we are told, lived at 
William and Mary College among sons of 
aristocrats more frivolous than studious. 
But Jefferson often studied 15 hours a day. 
In his maturity, he could write: “Experience 
has shown that, even under the best forms, 
those entrusted with power have, in time 
and by slow operations, perverted it into 
tyranny; and it is believed that the most 
effectual means of preventing this would be 
to illuminate, as far as practical, the minds 
of the people at large, and more especially 
to give them knowledge of those facts which 
history establisheth.” 

The Nation has gone far beyond Jefferson's 
modest wish. First industrialization, and 
now science, technology and foreign com- 
petition put new implications on mass edu- 
cation needs. 

American educators in 1918 outlined 
seven cardinal objectives: health, command 
of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocational competence, effective 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethi- 
cal character. 

Again in 1938, educators defined four prin- 
cipal objectives: self-realization, human re- 
lationship, economic efficiency, and civic re- 
sponsibility. ~ 

Just a month ago, the Educational Policies 
Commission, which represents the teaching 
and school administrative professions, took a 
fresh look. It found that the principal goal 
of American society remains freedom and 
that freedom requires that citizens act re- 
sponsibly in all ways. 

“The purpose which runs through and 
strengthens all other educatfonal p 
the common thread of education—is the de- 
velopment of the ability to think,” the com- 
mission reported. “Freedom of the mind is 
a condition which each individual must de- 
velop for himself. In this sense, no man is 
bore free.” 

Paralleling what Rickover and Wain have 
said, the educators predict: “the society 
which best develops the rational potentials 
of its people, along with their intuitive and 
esthetic capabilities, will have the best 
chance of flourishing in the future.” 

From these serious attempts at self-criti- 
cism and self-examination, two facts about 
American education are apparent. One is 
that indoctrination should be avoided while 
discipline and hard work should be encour- 
aged. The other is -that social life, which 
has invaded the school, has no place there; 
education is for the business of living, not 
for the entertainment and pleasure that 
families may seek in other areas. When these 
things are realized, social dependence on 
the school will vanish. Phoney, time- 
wasting teaching will be supplanted by those 
basic ideas which have stimulated men 
through the centuries. 

The French writer Anatole France said 
that teaching is “the art of awakening the 
natural curiosity. of young minds for the 
purpose of satisfying it afterwards; and 
curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome 
only in proportion as the mind is contended 
and happy. ‘Those acquirements crammed 
by force into the minds of children simply 
clog and stifle intelligence. In order that 
knowledge be properly digested, it must have 
been swallowed with a good appetite.” 

“Truly speaking,” said Emerson, “it is not 
instruction, but provocation, that I can re- 
ceive from another soul.” 

The free mind ts the one provoked into 
thinking for itself. The Soviet Union, with 
its communistic catechism, cannot compete 
with the free mind. Again, Emerson warns 
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that when man becomes the victim of so- 
ciety “he tends to become * * * the parrot 
of other men’s thinking.” ; 

Franklin, Jefferson, Emerson, and Rickover 
have something in common. Each has been 
a nonconformist. Each could say, “I think, 
Iam.” Each has paved the way for an Amer- 
ican scholar superior to any other in an 
age that demands thinkers. It is not their 
fault if we have not always achieved this 
goal. 

This is not a dilemma but a challenge. It 
is important that this challenge be faced 
#t the grassroots. Should our schools be- 
come centralized, or controlled by super- 
government, there would follow conformity, 
indoctrination, and hollow instruction with 
the impersonal flatness of a television com- 
mercial. If Americans wish to be told how 
to think and act, that is the course to take. 

, If minds are to remain free, and vanquish 
the wave of communism, our society must 
continue to raise up an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Franklins and Rickovers. 

Education for free minds is still, as Jef- 
ferson once said, “the keystone of the arch 
of our Government.” 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, to 
this end we pledge our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. These were words 
uttered by our Revolutionary heroes. 
This spirit created America and made 
it great. This spirit protected our coun- 
try from its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic. I fear that in the absence of 
clear and obvious danger, such as war, 
America’s spirit has been dampened. 
Our people have become smugly com- 
placent and are disposed to compromise 
our great principles. Men are reluc- 
tant to make supreme sacrifices and have 
become convinced that economic con- 
ecessions can buy safety and peace. Trac- 
tors for Cubans captured in the in- 
vasion, in my opinion, is a sign of the 
spirit of compromise and a departure 
from the spirit which. made our country 
great. The payment of tractors is trib- 
ute and blackmail. It is a sign of weak- 
ness and a demonstration of humanism 
gone astray. 

Methinks President John F. Kennedy 
discerned the growing tendency to com- 
promise and the growing weakness of the 
American attitude when he declared on 
that frosty morning on January 20 
the stirring words to the people of Amer- 
ica and to the world: “Ask not what your 
country-can do for you, but ask rather 
what you can do for your country.” 

A feature writer of the New York 
Journal American, George E. Sokolsky, 
has written a discerning article entitled 
“U.S. Ills Diagnosed: Apathy, Coward- 
ice,” which I believe the American pub- 
lic would profit in reading and which 
indicates the spirit of compromise and 
the growing weakness of Americans to 
take the easy way out. I commend the 
following article to the attention of the 
readers: 
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[From the New York Journal American, June 
20, 1961] 
U.S. Itts DIAGNOSED: APATHY, COWARDICE 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I received a letter from a reader in Staten 
Island which clearly states and diagnoses 
one of the principal current illnesses of the 
American people. The illness is apathy and 
cowardice. I omit the name of my corre- 
spondent only because the conversation he 
discusses is not unusual these days, particu- 
larly among young people. The wise guy 
in many groups establishes himself as a 
glib and smart talker by just this sort of 
conversation. However, it is worthy of con- 
sideration here because while it is psycho- 
logical, its political manifestations are deep. 

My correspondent had a discussion in the 
course of which his antagonist said: 

“Communism and capitalism can’t live 
peacefully together forever in this world. 
Eventually, by some undetermined way, 
either the communistic or the capitalistic 
society will prevail over the other.” 

This statement is, most often, a forerun- 
ner of a further one that begins with the 
phrase, “If communism wins.” In this par- 
ticular case the antagonist says: 

“Let us not ruin our high degree of civil- 
ization for our children with foolish pa- 
triotic resistance, which might bring re- 
prisals.” 

The phrase, “foolish patriotic resistance,” 
is sickening. Who is so wise as not to be 
willing to defend what is dear to him? In 
a word, if your country is to be conquered 
by Russians or Red Chinese or the Congo- 
lese, if your homes are to be taken from you 
and your children put into slavery, patriotic 
resistance is foolish. Give up gently and 
send your wife into a seraglio; make of your 
daughter a concubine. Anything else is 
follish. 

In fact, my correspondent reports that his 
antagonist said: 

“Let us give in quickly and quietly, for 
communism might be the boon to capital- 
istic societies that capitalism had been to 
feudalism.” 

This sentence, peripatetically phrased, 
comes straight out of the Communist mani- 
festo. My correspondent seems to have be- 
come irate and this conversation took place: 

“Finally I said, are you or they Commu- 
nists? ‘Hell, no, we’re practical Americans 
who don’t want our heads blown off.’” 

I have heard this discussion a hundred 
times or more. The so-called practical 
American simply does not want to be killed. 
The history of human progress is the tale 
of practical men and women who were not 
afraid to die for what they believed to be 
true or worthwhile. In fact, the basis of 


' Western civilization, Christianity, deals with 


one who was crucified for what He believed 
to be true. Socrates drank the cup of hem- 
lock but he did not fail to stand firm in his 
beliefs. 

Every man who has gone into a laboratory 
to find something new, monkeying with 
chemicals and electricity and electronics, 
has put his life in jeopardy to find some- 
thing new, something that being explosive 
might kill him but resulting in a great cure 
like radium, for mankind. Christopher 
Columbus crossed an uncharted ocean to find 
a new world where we live in comfort and 
happiness. Men believed at that time that 
to go beyond a certain distance, one would 
fall off the edge of the earth. 

I have avoided military heroes who are 
hired to be killed, but in truth, we all take 
risks, sometime or other, and the greater the 
rewards, the greater the risks. Every news- 
paperman who is sent to report a war or a 
gangster fight or a heroin pusher or even 
some actors who fancy themselves, risks his 
life as part of the job and in World War II, 
the deaths that came to newspapermen in 
the line of duty has been a record of which 
this profession is proud, not because we have 
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no heads to be blown off but because courage 
and duty remain virtues and cowardice is an 
abhorrent quality. 

And so one turns from this particular 
practical man as one must with a sense of 
shame and a hope that all the country is not 
like that. For if we are willing to give in, 
no matter why or to whom, there is no hope 
for us. We are already dead and only wait 
for the undertaker to come and grind our 
bones into fertilizer. 

A nation that has lost patriotism has lost 
life. It moves but it has become useless and 
will be taken over by those who have the 
courage to fight it out if need be. 





Memorial Services: General Joseph Haller 
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OF MARYLAND 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as a 
legal holiday in many States, Memorial 
Day provides an excellent opportunity 
for us, not only to pay tribute to the 
many citizens who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice, but also to ponder the 
high cost at which our freedoms were 
obtained, and the price we must pay to 
maintain these fréedoms. 

Since the close of World War II the 
General Joseph Haller Post No. 95 of the 
American Legion, has been sponsoring 
a memorial service every year in Balti- 
more. This year it was again my privi- 
lege to attend this service. 

The post commander, Adam Kozlow- 
ski, paid tribute to the deceased of all 
wars, in the following statement: 

Reverend Father, Madam District Presi- 
dent, Hon. Congressman GaRMATz, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow legionnaires, we 
are gathered here today to pay tribute to 
our departed comrades of all wars. For the 
past 15 years, we have been having mémorial 
services at this plot for all deceased veterans. 
For the past 15 years, we have been having 
threatening of rain, or rain, for this serv- 
ice. Today, we have a clear day, no threat 
of rain, and yet the smallest crowd that 
has ever attended our memorial service. 

Some 40 years ago, our fathers fought a 
war against Kaiserism. Some 20 years later 
you and I were called in to fight a war against 
fascism and Hitlerism. You and I have seen 
our buddies fight and die against this cause. 
So after the wars, we came home and saw 
in the windows, “Welcome Joe and Welcome 
John.” Everyone was waving a flag. So 
now 16 years later the flag waving days are 
over. The men that had died fighting are 
forgotten. Oh, how they forget. The only 
flag waving today is by the veteran organiza- 
tions that put flags out on this Memorial 
Day. In the coming week, things will hap- 
pen. We have elected a young President, 
John Kennedy, who will travel over the 
ocean, who will meet with a man who is 
trying to dictate to the world. A man who 
does not even believe in God, just com- 
munism, which is spreading within 90 miles 
of our shores. 

As a memorial to our men and women of 
our Armed Forces who gave their lives for 
our country, and President Kennedy, I as 
commander of General Joseph Haller Post 
No. 95, and the American Legion, ask you 
to display your American flag this coming 
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week. Show Mr. Khrushchev that we are 
backing our President 100 percent in his 
talk. 


Mr. Speaker, the following invocation 
was given by the Reverend Father Valen- 
tine, of St. Stanislaus Catholic Church: 


INVOCATION, MEMORIAL Day SERVICES, May 28, 
1961, St. STANISLAUS CEMETERY 


O, almighty and merciful God, we Thy 
people have gathered here today to com- 
memorate the death of those who have sac- 
rificed their lives for the freedom of our 
country, the United States of America. It 
is our holy and patriotic duty to pay trib- 
ute to the few known and thousands other 
unknown heroes, who died so that we could 
live and enjoy life in a country, which since 
the Declaration of Independence through 
Thy grace has remained free, and which 
through all these years gave equal rights to 
every man and woman, regardless of na- 
tionality, state, and creed. We are grateful 
to Thee for giving us such brave men, who 
with the price of their own blood purchased 
for us the freedom. which we so much love 
and the ideals for which men and women of 
our Armed Forces so vigilantly guard today, 
ever willing to sacrifice their own blood and 
lives. 

Be mindful, O God, to Thy servants, who 
have gone before us, and sleep the sleep of 
peace. Grant them the reward for their 
faithfulness to Thee and their country, a 
place of refreshment, of light, and peace 
everlasting. 

And to us, Thy servants, we through Thy 
mercy are still allowed to partake of the 
privilege of freedom and of a free country, 
grant that peace which the world cannot 
give, that our hearts may be set to obey Thy 
commandments and being defended by Thee 
from the fears of our enemies, we may serve 
Thee in peace and quickness of spirit. 

Fill the entire world with Thy glory, we 
pray Thee, and show Thyself by the radiance 
of Thy light to all nations of the world, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, the national anthem was 
sung by Miss Virginia Mieczkowski, past 
president of unit No. 95. The present 
president of the unit, Mrs. Augusta Kar- 
czewska, brought greetings from her or- 
ganization. 

Among the distinguished guests pre- 
sented to the group were Mrs. Eslin, de- 
partment president; Mrs. Wann, depart- 
ment vice president; and Mr. William 
Robinson, district commander. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of John E. 
Dekowski, welfare officer of the Catholic 
War Veterans, Department of Maryland, 
were as follows: 

Reverend Father, Reverend Toastmaster, 
Hon. Epwarp GarMaTz, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are here today to honor 
our dead of the past wars and in memory of 
those men I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to read to you the poem “Our Dead” 
written by the Reverend Lodge Curran for 
the Catholic War Veterans, Department of 
Maryland, which reads as follows: 


“Our dead are not unknown soldiers. 

We know who they are and wither they seek 
to go. 

We know that they must languish in purga- 
tory until the last earthly stain is 
wiped away and until the last earthly 
injustice is repaired. 

We also know that we can speed their pas- 
sage from purgatory of shadow and 
ew to a paradise of happiness and 

t. 
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We can hasten the dawn of eternal rest 
and the rays of perpetual light. 

Our prayers and masses and works of 
charity can become eternal ransom 
money in the justice of God. 

We love our dead. 

We can help our dead. 

Let us pray for them always. 

Flowers wither upon their graves. 

A daily garland of prayers is better than an 
armful of roses. 

As we approach the golden memorial hour 
of the Catholic War Veterans, 11 
o’clock, ; 

Stand for a moment in silence, and let 
there rise from your heart a prayer 
beseeching Almighty God, the Father 
of us all, to grant to the souls of our 
departed comrades, a peace and a 
glory that is theirs because of the 
sacrifice they made that other men 
might live.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Catholic War Veter- 
ans were also represented by the third 
vice commander, John A. Jarosinski, 
whose remarks I include: 


Reverend Father, Reverend Toastmaster, 
Hon. Epwarp GARMATZ, Department District 
Vice Commander of American Legion, Wel- 
fare Officer of the Catholic War Veterans De- 
partment of Maryland, Commander, Holy Ro- 
sary Post, Catholic War Veterans Department 
of Maryland, ladies and gentlemen: I deem it 
an honor and privilege to speak to you this 
day, a Memorial Day which we are here to 
honor the dead veterans of all wars. But, I 
must say that my heart is filled with sorrow 
due to the fact that I see so few here present 
this day. I have attended these services for 
the past 17 years and it seems that from year 
to year our group seems to grow smaller and 
smaller mainly due to the fact of the com- 
placencies of our people who feel secure in 
an insecure time’ such as we now live in. 
It would do well for us to speak to all and 
to remind them that this day and age we 
more than ever should remember the pur- 
pose for which these boys who now lie here 
have died, for at this day and age we are 
fighting a much greater war then we have 
ever fought in the past and we pray to God 
that America will come out-at the top as we 
have in the past. We must all when we 
léave here today go forth and bring to our 
people the things that are going on about 
us and awaken them to the fact that today 
we must be more alert and more willing to 
sacrifice in order to bring forth the ideals 
which we Americans have fought for in the 
past and we trust we’ll have in the future, 
not by the blood of our young men but by 
forms of negotiations. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the General Joseph 
Haller Post and its officers for the wonderful 
job they have been doing in holding forth 
the tradition of Memorial Day and not let- 
ting the memory of these boys die for they 
are doing it against great odds, odds which 
are sufficient to disgust anyone for as we see 
there are very few here to attend these won- 
derful ceremonies for which a great deal of 
time and energy have been spent to put 
forth and again I take this opportunity in 
thanking all of you who have taken your 
time out on this beautiful day to come forth 
and to pay homage to our boys; and I must 
say I feel that it has been an honor and 
privilege to be able to some forth and speak 
to you this day. Thank you one and all. 


Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to make 
a few remarks, which I would like to 
insert: 

It is indeed a privilege to join with you 
at this Memorial Day observance in respect- 
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ful tribute to those brave Americans, not 
only of World Wars I and II, but to the 
generations of earneSt young men who left 
their homes to defend them at Concord, 
Antietam, San Juan, the Argonne, Okinawa, 
and Korea. 

The years may pass, but our fervent grati- 
tude and highest respect for the supreme 
sacrifice of our war dead will never be 
dimmed. The people of our Nation can 
always take courage and strength in the 
realization that those whose graves are 
marked with the American flag and the white 
cross were ready and willing to answer our 
country’s call to defend our shores from ° 
would-be aggressors. Today, that ‘same 
brave blood flows ‘through the veins of 
gallant Americans throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

All of us realize that we are living in 
serious and challenging times, for we need 
only to watch our television, read our papers, 
or listen to*our radio, to hear reports of crisis 
upon crisis confronting not only the United 
States of America but freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

It is important, therefore, that we be 
united in support of our President and 
those elected and appointed over us to guide 
the destiny of our Nation. We must be will- 
ing to make sacrifices and not cringe from 
the necessity of meeting issues boldly with 
principle, resolution, and strength. As Gen. 
Omar Bradley indicated some years ago, we 
must live bravely by convictions from which 
the free peoples of the world can take heart. 

We must translate to reality, the precepts 
President Kennedy included in his inaugural 
address when he said: “And so, my fellow 
Americans, ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country”—and—“let us go forth to lead 
the land we love, asking His blessing and 
His help, but knowing that here on earth, 
God's work must truly be our own.” 

So on this Memorial Day, 1961, we pay 
homage to all fallen comrades of all wars in 
which our Nation has been involved, and 
proudly—but reverently and sadly—we honor 
them. Our prayer is that they will ever rest 
in peace. We will ever be mindful of their 
brave and glorious deeds. 


Mr. Speaker, wreaths were placed on 
the graves of the veterans by Mrs. 
Miller and Mrs. Pamek, on behalf of Unit 
95, and Frank A. Pilarski and Anton 
Swieczkowski, in behalf of Post No. 95. 
Taps was sounded by Bob Perkin, then 
the flag was raised by John Kinder, past 
commander. Flags-and poppies were 
placed on the graves by Mrs. August 
Karczewska and Adam Kozlowski. 

Father Valentine pronounced § the 
benediction, given below, after which 
the colors were retired: 

O Eternal God, lifegiver to all mankind, 
look upon us benignly, upon us who still en- 
joy the free way of life, and who today in- 
voke Thy benediction upon those whose lives 
have been shortlived. We pray to give them 
the eternal rewards which they have so 
justly deserved... Grant unto them in Thy 
infinite mercy and justice everlasting peace 
and happiness in eternity. Their burdens 
have been heavy, please make them light and 
rewarding. Accept our thanks and apprecia- 
tion in their behalf for the privilege to be 
here today and pray for their eternal rest. 
May their deeds be always before us. Ever 
mindful of the words of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ: “I am the resurrection and the life; 
he who believes in Me, even if he dies, shall 
live, and whoever lives and believes in Me, 
shall never die.” Eternal rest grant unto 
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them O Lord, and may eternal light shine 
upon them. Amen. 


The chairman in charge of the ar- 
rangements, Louis Sidire, deserves recog- 
nition and thanks for the planning of a 
very inspirational and impressive pro- 
gram. 





Integration at Institute—An Exercise in 
Commonsense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
axiomatic that violence and conflict 
make news, while constructive action and 
harmony often are overlooked. 

Recently, our newspapers’ front pages 
have been filled with reports of racial 
disorders, and the utter failure of law 
and order, in many parts of the South. 

But equally important, and just as de- 
serving of inclusion in the columns of 
our newspapers, is a thoroughly hearten- 
ing and inspiring account of how racial 
harmony has been increased at a college 
in West Virginia. 

I am referring to a fine letter, “Inte- 
gration at Work,” written by the distin- 
guished president of West Virginia State 
College at Institute, and published in 
the Monday, June 19, editions of the 
Washington Post. 

West Virginia State has a story that 
is unique among the Nation’s colleges— 
that of a Negro institution which found 
white students literally pounding at the 
door when the Supreme Court issued its 
famous decision 7 years ago. The prog- 
ress it has made since that date is in- 
spiring indeed, and points up the whole 
general attitude of the State of West 
Virginia toward the problem of better 
race relations. 

In the wake of the 1954 decision, West 
Virginia followed a course of States 
rights—that is, letting the State prepare 
to obey the law without interference 
from outside agitators. The State gov- 
ernment, the State press, the trade 
unions, and many others helped create 
a climate of cooperation and brother- 
hood. When a few outside trouble- 
makers appeared, they were discouraged. 

Today, the State’s progress is notable. 
Many hotels, theaters and other public 
facilities have voluntarily desegregated. 
Integration is at least begun in every 
one of the State’s counties. There are 
proportionately more Negroes teaching 
in the public schools of our largest 
county, Kanawha, than in any school 
system in the Nation. A commission on 
human rights was recently formed. 

All this adds up to a laudable record, 
and one of the proudest chapters in it 
is the story of West Virginia State Col- 
lege, where commonsense has been the 
rule, and which Dr. Wallace chronicles 
so laudably in his excellent letter, which 
I append and recommend to the mem- 
bership of this House: 
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INTEGRATION AT WORK 


In the United States there is a growing 
realization that a college education may no 
longer be called excellent if it results in the 
mastery of a discipline, or even an apprecia- 
tion of the cultural heritage. We live at a 
time of insistent social change, with men 
of all races and creeds determined to win 
that respect and dignity which is their due. 

A vital function of the contemporary col- 
lege is that of imbuing its students with a 
sense of indentification with their fellow men 
which will permit them to play leadership 
roles in the molding of a truly homogeneous 
American society. 

The Nation is fortunate in having at least 
one institution of higher learning which is 
a living laboratory of democracy. I refer to 
West Virginia State College, to the best of 
my knowledge the most completely inte- 
grated college in the Nation. 

Until 1954 a highly esteemed college for 
Negroes, it experienced integration in re- 
verse following the Supreme Court decision. 
White students quickly realized the quality 
of its faculty and facilities, and enrolled in 
large numbers. While the college keeps no 
record of the racial origin of its students, it 
seems safe to say that approximately half 
the student body of 2,000 is white. 

Integration, of course, is more than the 
opportunity to go to school with members of 
another race. The white student who dis- 
covers that there are Negro professors of ex- 
ceptional ability to teach him and the Negro 
student who sees the good will of fellow 
students who grew up in a South-influenced 
culture are both learning lessons as valu- 
able as any words in the textbooks. 

Side by side in classroom and snack bar, 
together on tours of music groups and on 
athletic trips, one at social affairs and equally 
welcome in the dormitories, West Virginia 
State students learn by experience in depth 
that fully democratic relations are both pos- 
sible and practical. The college has found 
no need to advocate integration—its stu- 
dents have found no need to regard race as a 
factor in the course of their college studies. 

As President Kennedy said to the 1961 
graduating class, West Virginia State College 
‘is proof of the progress America is making 
to fulfill our belief in the equality of man- 
kind.” 

WIiLtiaM J. L. WALLACE, 
President, West Virginia State College. 
INSTITUTE, W. VA. 





President John F. Kennedy Establishes 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I wish to bring to your 
attention and the attention of my other 
colleagues, a copy of the Executive Or- 
der No. 10940, “Establishing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime,” dated at the 
White House, May 11, 1961. 

My continuing interest in the subject 
of juvenile delinquency and youth crime 
chiefly extends from my great privilege 
a goodly number of years ago in Los An- 
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geles County, Calif.. when I had the 
great privilege of being the chief juve- 
nile officer of the Los Angeles County 
juvenile court under the Honorable Cur- 
tis T. Wilbur, one of the most able, be- 
loved juvenile judges in the history of 
our beloved Nation. 

Executive Order No. 10940 as made by 
the President of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy, is but another crystal-clear 
evidence of the established fact of his 
vigorous interest in and concern for the 
future citizenship of our beloved Nation, 
as well as the present adult citizenship. 

I congratulate the President of the 
United States and his associates, and 
specifically include therein the Attorney 
General of the United States, Robert F. 
Kennedy, for his manifestly vigorous in- 
terest and activity in this same vital 
area: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1961. 
Hon. CiypEe DoYLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 15. As you requested, I am 
enclosing copies of Executive Order No. 
10940, dated May 11, 1961, which establishes 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime. 

Your interest in the Committee is very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 10940, ESTABLISHING THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DeE- 
LINQUENCY AND YOUTH CRIME 


Whereas the U.S. Government has an ob- 
ligation to maintain and develop programs 
and policies to promote the welfare of its 
younger citizens; and 

Whereas the steady growth in the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime has long been recognized as a national 
problem of major concern; and 

Whereas there is a demonstrated need 
that the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment be promptly mobilized to provide lead- 
ership and direction in a national effort to 
strengthen our social structure and to cor- 
relate, at all levels of government, juvenile 
and youth services; that training of person- 
nel for juvenile and youth programs be in- 
tensified; and, that research to develop more 
effective measures for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of juvenile delinquency 
and youth crime be broadened: Now, there- 
fore, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President of the United States, it is or- 
dered as follows: 

SEcTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Committee”). The Com- 
mittee shall be composed of the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Labor, and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Each member of the Committee shall desig- 
nate an official or employee of his depart- 
ment as an alternate member who shall serve 
as & member of the Committee in lieu of the 
regular member whenever the regular mem- 
ber is unable to attend any meeting of the 
Committee; and the alternate member shall 
while serving as such have in all respects 
the same status as a member of the Commit- 
tee as does the regular member for whom he 
is serving. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall be the Attorney General. 

(b) The Committee may invite repre- 
sentatives of the Judiciary to participate in 
its deliberations. 
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Sec. 2. The Committee (1) shall review, 
evaluate, and promote the coordination of 
the activities of the several departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government relating 
to juvenile delinquency and youth crime; 
(2) shall stimulate experimentation, inneva- 
tion, and improvement in Federal programs; 
(3) shall encourage cooperation and the 
sharing of information between Federal 
agencies and State, local, and private organ- 
izations having similar responsibilities and 
interests; (4) shall make recommendations 
to the Federal departments and agencies on 
measures to make more effective the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of juvenile de- 
linquency and youth crime. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established the 
Citizens Advisory Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council”) which shall con- 
sist of not less than 12 and not more than 
21 members, who shall be persons (including 
persons from public and voluntary organiza- 
tions) who are recognized authorities in pro- 
fessional or technical fields related to juve- 
nile delinquency or youth crime, or persons 
representative of the general public who are 
leaders in programs concerned with juvenile 
delinquency or youth crime, and who shall 
be designated by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee after consultation with the Commit- 
tee and serve at the pleasure of the Commit- 
tee. The Chairman of the Council shall be 
designated by the Chairman of _ the 
Committee. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall furnish the Com- 
mittee advice and recommendations with 
respect to the matters with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned under section 2 of this 
order and any other matters relating to the 
functions of the Committee on which it may 
desire information or advice. 

Sec. 5. The Committee shall make reports 
to the President from time to time with re- 
pect to its activities and shall make recom- 
mendations to the President regarding pol- 
icy, programs, and any additional measures 
including legislation which it deems desir- 
able to further the objectives of this order. 

Sec. 6. All executive departments and 
agencies of the Government are authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee and to furnish it such information 
and assistance, not inconsistent with law, as 
it may require in the performance of its 
functions and duties. 

Sec. 7. Consonant with law, the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, as may be necessary 
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for the effectuation of the purpose of this 
order, furnish assistance to the Committee 
in accordance with section 214 of the Act 
of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691). 
Such assistance may include the detailing of 
employees to the Committee to perform 
such functions, consistent with the purpose 
of this order, as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee may assign to them. One of such 
employees may be designated to serve as 
Executive Director of the Committee. The 
necessary Office space, facilities, and supplies 
for the use of the Committee shall be fur- 
nished by the three Departments concerned 
as they shall agree. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE Wuire House, May 11, 1961. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,.D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. ~ 








West Virginia’s 98th Anniversary as a 
State Is Attended by Signs of an Eco- 
nomic Renaissance—Service Clubs of 
Welch Hold Commemorative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege yesterday to address a 
joint meeting of the civic and service 
clubs of Welch, W. Va., in commemora- 
tion of the 98th anniversary of President 
Lincoln’s signing of the proclamation 
which created the State of West Virginia. 
Represented at the West Virginia Day 
banquet were the Lions Club the Kiwanis 
Club, the Welch Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, and post No. 8 of the 
American Legion as well as the Welch 
40 & 8. 

It was my pleasure to sit near Mr. 
W. R. Keyser, editor of the Weich Daily 
News and the gentleman who introduced 
me to a McDowell County audience when 
I first visited there 35 years ago. Toast- 
master for the occasion was the Rev- 
erend Howard C. Leming, president of 
the Welch Rotary Club. 

Mr. President, this was but one of the 
many such gatherings being held 
throughout the State of West Virginia 
this week, all of which attest to the re- 
birth of vitality and spirit among our 
citizens and their determination to pro- 
pel West Virginia once again into the 
mainstream of American economic life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram of the interclub meeting at Welch 
and the address which I delivered there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

An ApprESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM, JOINT MEETING, KI- 
WANIS, LIONS, AND Rotary C.LusBs, CARTER 
Hore., WELCH, W. Va., JUNE 20, 1961 


It is a privilege for me to address this 
joint gathering of Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary 
members in commemoration of the 98th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the state- 
hood of West Virginia. And I am gratified 
by the efforts throughout our State to make 
this week a significant one in the exploration 
and the development of a new awareness of 
the capacities and potentialities of West Vir- 
ginia and its people. 

I hope, however, that the activities of the 
many service and civic groups during this 
West Virginia Week will not flounder in a 
sea of talk and self-congratulations about 
what grand people we West Virginians are. 
We need more than the spirit of booster- 
ism this week. We need the same qualities 
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of zeal, determination, and high purpose 
with which the West Virginia delegates were 
invested at the Wheeling convention which 
nullified the Virginia ordinance of secession 
100 years ago this month. It is my hope, 
therefore, that we will use this time for the 
purpose of generating new insights and a 
renewed will to attack the problems before 
us. Though we are not confronted with 
the critical issue of State survival, as were 
our forebears a century ago, our contempo- 
rary problems are difficult and complex. 

I truly believe, however, that this com- 
memorative week can have significance for 
us, as a time of appraisal and dedication to 
the task of revitalizing West Virginia. The 
time is ripe for an economic renaissance in 
our State. For almost a decade now, large 
segments of the economy of West Virginia 
have been seriously shaken and dislocated by 
the processes of mechanization and automa- 
tion, by technological changes in the na- 
tional industrial environment, and by for- 
eign competition. During this time we have 
studied, analyzed, and criticized ourselves— 
and defended ourselves against the unjust 
criticisms of others—and we have received a 
variety of prescriptions for our ailments. 
Though we have a long journey ahead, sig- 
nificant advances have been and are being 
made. 

As we near the end of our first century 
of existence as a State, I believe we can look 
forward to a new phase in the development 
of West Virginia’s economic, social, and cul- 
tural foundations. And I do not say this in 
the spirit of mere pollyanna optimism. 
There are sound reasons for this view. 

There is more in the air than the balmy 
breeze of June. There is stirring evidence 
of progress in new and diversified indus- 
tries in West Virginia. The announcement 
yesterday of the award of shipbuilding con- 
tracts to Marietta Ship Yards at Point Pleas- 
ant, the announcement earlier this menth 
of a new plant to be constructed by North 
American Aviation in the Bluefield-Prince- 
ton area—these and other significant devel- 
opments in private industry attest to the 
sound potential for economic growth in our 
State. 

But there are other equally fundamental 
grounds for a hopeful view of the future. 
In the first place, the worst of our own tran- 
sition has already passed. The tremendous 
reduction in employment in the coal fields 
since 1948—which was aggravated by the 
three recessions in the national economy— 
has probably leveled off. It is not likely 
to proceed much further at the present 
level of demand for coal, and it certainly will 
not again reach the precipitate rate of de- 
cline of the 1950’s. 

In terms of the national economy, we have 
learned much about the nature of recessions 
during the past 8 years. And though I do 
not offer this observation with partisan sen- 
timent, I believe we will find that the pres- 
ent administration will readily apply this 
knowledge and information. 

Just as our experience in the 1930’s taught 
us much about the dynamics of a depression, 
on the basis of which we enacted many ef- 
fective antidepression measures, so has our 
experience of the fifties taught us about re- 
cessions. And we are now in the process of 
enacting remedial legislation to deal with 
the problem of recurrent recessions and to 
provide for a firmer economic foundation 
and more effective utilization of our human 
and natural resources. 


Our experience of the 1930's did disprove— 
and I believe the record which will be writ- 
ten of the 1960’s will also disprove—the 
bleak generalization of the historian Nicho- 
las Berdyaev when he wrote that ““Man’s his- 
torical experience has been one of steady 
failure, and there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that it will ever be anything else. 
None of the problems of any given historical 
epoch whatsoever have been solved, no aims 
attained, no hopes realized.” 

Though the achievements of the present 
Co and administration fall short—as 
do the works of all men and women—of ideal 
perfection, they offer grounds for more than 
despair. And if we are to avoid such despair 
we must first acknowledge that the recurrent 
maladjustments within our economy are not 
cosmic accidents, they are not the acts of a 
vengeful God, nor are they the product of 
prideful men who violate some hypotheti- 
cally supreme law of nature called supply and 
demand. 

They are the result of an age of accelerated 
technological and social change, and they 
represent some of the current limitations of 
our system of production, distribution, and 
consumption in meeting the challenges of a 
modern urban and industrial civilization. 
Thus, these faults and maladjustments are 
subject to the analysis of our collective hu- 
man intelligence. And it is on this basis - 
that the Congress and the administration 
are proceeding—sometimes slowly, sometimes 
mistakenly, but always cautiously and care- 
fully and I hope courageously—in the knowl- 
edge that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to help maintain full employ- 
ment and a high rate of national economic 
growth. Many of the measures that have 
been or will be enacted have direct applica- 
tion to the economic resurgence of West 
Virginia. 

Foremost among these, of course, is the 
Area Redevelopment Act, concerning which 
there has been so much information in re- 
cent months and years that I shall not 
comment further on it here. In terms of 
immediate relief measures, we have written 
laws for aid to dependent children of the 
unemployed and extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation. However, these two are 
admittedly palliative and emergency meas- 
ures rather than long-term remedial acts. 

There are, however, four measures of ma- 
jor significance which are well on their way 
to final enactment. Among these is the aid 
to education bill, which, in the form that it 
passed the Senate, will provide during the 
next 3 fiscal years more than $37 mil- 
lion for West Virginia in school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. 


Of vital importance to West Virginia is 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, passed 
by the House on May 4 and by the Senate on 
June 15, and now referred to a Conference 
Committee, of which Iam a member. The 
differences between the two bills are not 
major, and the final versiom will in all likeli- 
hood retain the authorizations for the In- 
terstate Highway System in West Virginia of 
$30 million in fiscal 1962, $36 million in 1963, 
and $39 million in 1964. In addition, a more 
immediate impact on our road construc- 
tion will result from the President’s re- 
cent decision to release $818 million which 
had been frozen by contract control regu- 
lations of the previous administration, of 
which $9.4 million is allocated to West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Also looking toward the development of 
West Virginia, I would mention present and 
future progress in the field of water pol- 
lution control—an area of activity of vital 
importance not only to individual and com- 
munity health standards but also to eco- 
nomic development and the fuller utiliza- 
tion of our recreational resources. 

As evidenced by the number of antipol- 
lution projects under construction in West 
Virginia, the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act has already been a major factor 
in helping us combat pollution. Under the 
authorization of this act, 35 projects have 
been approved in West Virginia, with to- 
tal costs of more than $16 million and Fed- 
eral grants of more than $4 million. As of 
March 31 of this year, 13 of these projects 
had been completed and 7 had been placed 
under construction. 

Though this Iaw has been an effective 
element in stimulating municipal construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants, our ex- 
perience of recent years and the growing 
backlog of applications for aid indicate the 
need for expanding the Federal participa- 
tion. 

Consequently, the House of Representa- 
tives, on May 3, passed the Blatnik bill by 
a vote of 307 to 110. Among its most im- 
portant features are these: it would in- 
crease the maximum allowable for individ- 
ual construction grants, raise the total au- 
thorization of appropriations for such grants, 
increase grants to State and interstate agen- 
cies for water pollution control programs and 
advance the authorizations period to 1971. 
And most important for West Virginia, it 
would give priority to applications of less 
that $250,000—that is, from our smaller 
towns and cities. 

I was privileged to chair the recent hear- 
ings of the Senate Subcommittee on Flood 
Control-Rivers and Harbors on this and re- 
lated bills, at which time we received testi- 
mony from public health and other experts 
and leading conservationists. The over- 
whelming consensus among these authorities 
is in favor of the major provisions of the 
House bill, most of which were retained in 
our committee report though with less over- 
all authorization of funds. There is reason 
te expect that a bill providing for substan- 
tially increased Federal participation in 
water pollution control will be passed by 
the Congress and signed by the President 
during this session—thus providing a major 
step forward toward control of a vital na- 
tional and State problem. 

Finally, with reference to the long-term 
challenge of more effective utilization of 
our reservoir of human skills, I would com- 
ment on S. 1991, the proposed Manpower 
Development and Training Act, which is de- 
signed to offer vocational retraining to un- 
employed persons who have been displaced 
by automation, foreign competition or other 
structural changes in the national economy. 

The pending measure, of which I am a 
cosponsor and on which the President has 
sent to the Congress a special message, would 
extend the national commitment to full em- 
ployment first established by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. In the language of the 
bill itself, “It is the purpose of this Act to 
require the Federal Government to appraise 
the manpower requirements and resources 
of the Nation, develop and apply the informa- 
tion and methods needed to deal with the 
problems of automation and with technolog- 
ical and other types of persistent unem- 
ployment, and provide for the adequate 
training and retraining of the Nation’s force.” 

To implement the act would require, in the 
estimate Secretary of Labor Goldberg pre- 
sented in testimony before our subcommit- 
tee, $100 million in 1964. Though the spe- 
cific allocations for the individual States have 
not been computed, the allocation formula 
will be based upon the number of long-term 
unemployed in a given State; on this basis 
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it is estimated that West Virginia’s allocation 
during the 4 years of the act’s administra- 
tion would be between $15 million to $18 
million. 

The initial responsibility will rest with the 
Secretary of Labor to determine, through 
surveys, the skill requirements of the na- 
tional economy. Following this he will de- 
velop and encourage the development of on- 
the-job and related training programs, and 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and State 
vocational education institutions, encourage 
the development of vocational training pro- 
grams. In every phase of the program, how- 
ever, there will necessarily be a heavy re- 
liance upon State and local officials and local 
business and civic leaders such as your- 
selves for the successful administration of 
the act. 

For it will be the local industries which 
must provide the actual on-the-job train- 
ing, and it will be the State vocational insti- 
tutions and local private and public insti- 
tutions which must devise the specific and 
diversified vocational training programs. 
And finally, it will be the State and local 
officials and leaders in business and devel- 
opment work who must attract the new 
industries to provide opportunities for the 
retrained worker, for as the Secretary re- 
marked before our subcommittee, “It would 
compound frustration to retrain people and, 
after they are retrained, not have their skills 
utilized.” 

In speaking of these four measures, which 
are only part of the economic and resources 
legislation of this Congress, I have been 
dealing with large sums of money. I do not 
consider this matter lightly. But I would 
offer two relevant observations. 

First, these are not spending bills—con- 
trary views notwithstanding. They are in- 
vestments in the future well-being of our 
State and Nation. It has always impressed 
me as a curious irony, that a private indi- 
vidual who builds a restaurant, or a garage 
or a bowling arena is considered to be invest- 
ing his money, but when the Government 
constructs school buildings, or public hous- 
ing, or sewage treatment plants, it is as- 
sailed by some as wild and improvident 
spending. 

We are the only modern government in the 
world which does not maintain separate 
budgets for current operations and long- 
term investments. I am not alone in the 
Senate in recommending that we make this 
distinction. Among several of my colleagues 
who have also made such a recommenda- 
tion is Senator Harry F. Byrp of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and a stalwart champion of economic con- 
servatism. 

But I would also add, that regardless of 
the accounting and the budgetary proce- 
dures we employ, the challenges which con- 
front West Virginia and the United States 
today are going to cost money. We cannot 
provide for the economic security and de- 
velopment of either West Virginia or the 
United States at bargain basement prices. 
And I need not emphasize that the issues 
go far beyond merely economic growth. In 
the larger context of our struggle with in- 
ternational communism, the vitality and the 
resilience of our economic structure will be 
a determinant factor in the outcome of this 
contest. 

For this reason, I have every confidence 
that the citizens of West Virginia, and in 
the country as a whole, will sespond to the 
challenge when they are aware of the stakes 
at issue. We can do what we will, and we 
will do what is needed. 


West Vircinia Day, JUNE 20, 1961, WELCH, 
W. Va. 
Singing of “America,” led by Mr. F. W. 
(Bill) Hervey; pianist, Mrs. R. Pike. 


June 21 


Pledge of allegiance, led by Mr. J. C. 
(Buddy) Hunt. 

Invocation, the Rev. O. C. (Oran) Zaebst. 

Dinner. 

Singing of “West Virginia Hills’, ‘Hail 
West Virginia.” 

Introduction of speaker, Mr. H. C. 
(Howard) Leming. 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Benediction, the Rev. O. C. (Oran) Zaebst. 

The Welch civic clubs express appreciation 
to the members of the West Virginia Day 
planning committee: Mr. W. H. (Wayne) 
Hash, chairman; Mr. J. R. (Bob) Austin, 
Mr. W. W. (Woody) Boyd, Mr. J. F. (Johnny) 
Hurd, Jr., Mr. W. D. (Dewey) Mentz, Mr. 
Sam Money, Mr. W. S. (Storther) Tabor. 

Representatives at Speaker’s table: 

Mr. Seldon Alpert, president, Welch Lion's 
Club. 

Mr. J. C. (Buddy) Hunt, commander, Post 
No. 8, American Legion. 

Dr. F. L. (Freeman) Johnston, president, 
Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. W. R. (Bill) Keyser, editor, Welch Daily 
News. 

Mr. C. K. (Claude) Kirkland, president, 
Welch Chamber of Commerce. 

The Reverend H. C. (Howard) Leming, 
president, Welch Rotary Club. 

Mr. H. C. (Nick) Nichols, Chef de Gare, 
40 & 8. 

Mr. M. G. (Mike) Polascik, president, Welch 
J.C.’s. 

Mr. W. B. (Bill) Swope, mayor, city of 
Welch. 

The Reverend O. C. (Oran) Zaebst, rector, 
St. LukKe’s Episcopal Church. 

The Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, US. 
Senator of West Virginia. 





David L. Cohn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr.’ 


Speaker, death came last year on Sep- 
tember 12 to a great American who was 
a native of Greenville, Miss., in my con- 
gressional district. David L. Cohn was 
one of our Nation’s outstanding schol- 
ars and writers. I have never known a 
better storyteller or a man with a wiser 
knowledge of the South or the world at 
large. 

David Cohn’s contribution to Ameri- 
can life will live on in his books and 
articles which will be valuable for many 
years to come, but the greatest loss in 
his passing is the keen stimulus of his 
mind. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
three editorials from the Delta Demo- 
crat Times, Greenville, Miss.; the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.; and 
the Washington Post, as well as two 
brief obituaries which were written by 
Brodie Crump and Ben Wasson, friends 
in his native Greenville. 

[From the Delta Democrat-Times, Sept. 13, 
1960] 
Davin CoHN 

Few men whom we have known have been 
as brilliantly versatile as David Cohn of 
Greenville, a dear friend for more than 30 
years, who died Monday in Copenhaven, Den- 
mark, far from his loved Delta. He was 
scholar and writer and wit, urbane traveler, 
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and confidante of statesmen. His compas- 
sionate, far-ranging mind could discover so- 
cial meaning in mail order catalogs, world 
danger in tariffs on buttons, warning of dis- 
aster in the glance of an Asiatic coolie. Suc- 
cessful at an age when most of us are just 
getting started, he withdrew from business 
to win more meaningful success as a multi- 
facted author and as interpreter of our 
region, our Nation, and our times. And 
withal, he was as much at home and as 
happy at a catfish fry as anywhere. 

Dave Cohn will be remembered for all this 
by many people in many places. For us, he 
meant something else, too, which makes our 
sense of loss perhaps deeper than that of 
most of his other friends. It was he who 
first told us of a place named Greenville, 
picturing it as the haven it proved, and 
urged that we establish a newspaper here. 
Nor was the suggestion all. Dave Cohn in- 
troduced us to the first of the Greenvillians 
who so materially aided us, and joined them 
in that aid. Ever afterward he was counsel- 
or and encourager. His visits to Greenville— 
rarer as the years passed and his restless in- 
tellect compelled him to seek truth in dis- 
tant lands—were ever welcome highlights in 
prosaic lives. And the last few homecomings 
were more pleasurable because he was ac- 
companied by the lovely wife who herself 
demonstrated Dave’s wisdom in waiting so 
long to wed. 

What we have written is tribute, not epi- 
taph. We think David Cohn wrote his own 
epitaph, 13 years ago, in the foreword to 
‘“‘Where I was Born and Raised,” the expand- 
ed edition of “God Shakes Creation,” that 
unforgettable portrayal of the Delta which in 
1935 won him his first wide recognition as 
an author. This is what David Cohn said 
and what we repeat in his memory: 

“If the reporter is not the voice of man- 
kind, he is the servant of truth so far as it 
may be revealed to him. His duty, there- 
fore, is clear, while he cannot, for the life 
of him, deviate from his path whether it 
lead to the dark wood or the sunny clear- 
ing.” 

H. C. 





| From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
Davin LEWIs COHN 


David Lewis Cohn, a businessman who 
abandoned the skills of salesmanship for 
the author’s pen, died yesterday in Den- 
mark, and thus ended a strange and excit- 
ing career. 

Devoted as he was to the written word, 
he also felt profound affection for the other 
arts, and demonstrated that when he ap- 
peared, unannounced, to urge Memphians 
to give necessary money for the new Academy 
of Arts Building now in Overton Park. 


This was late in 1957, when the success 
of the academy building program was still 
in doubt. With Artist Stuart Purser, David 
Cohn argued, cajoled, and laughed with sev- 
eral hundred friends at the Memphis Coun- 
try Club that evening. What part he played 
in the success of the venture may never 
be known; suffice it to record that he came 
of his own accord and put in every good word 
at his command. 

Schooled at the feet of the late William 
Alexander Percy in Greenville, Mr. Cohn 
went to Chicago and achieved sensational 
success as a merchandiser for Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. Out of this came his book which has 
become a collector’s item, long out of print, 
“The Good Old Days—A History of American 
Manners and Morals, 1905 to 1940.” 

Within recent years he had written “The 
Life and Times of King Cotton,” and “The 
Fabulous Democrats”; he wrote the text for 
Look magazine’s feature, “Look at America: 
The South.” 

In earlier years while Greenville was be- 
coming known as the literary center of the 
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Mid-South at the home of Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Cohn spent much time with the late Roark 
Bradford and I. L, Myers, a triumvirate 
which survived until Mr. Bradford’s death. 
Whatever else he did on his frequent visits 
to the South, he always visited the campus 
of University of Mississippi, and there, under 
sponsorship of Dr. James Silver, he stimu- 
lated students and faculty members with his 
piquant comments on world affairs. 


[From the Washington Post] 
Davin L. CoHN 


To be able to communicate a delicate hu- 
mor to others is a precious gift, and David 
L. Cohn had it in substantial measure. This 
adopted Washingtonian who died in Europe 
the other day was at his most appealing when 
writing of his native Mississippi, which he 
loved through its foibles; but he also was 
capable of trenchant political satire the point 
of which was not dulled by the gentle man- 
ner in which it was presented. Having made 
enough money as a New Orleans department 
store executive to retire at 40, he pursued a 
dream of visiting the South Sea islands. 
Then he turned to a writing career. He pro- 
duced many articles and books among the 
best known of which were “The Good Old 
Days” and “The Life and Times of King 
Cotton.” This newspaper was privileged to 
publish many of his delightful commentaries 
on public affairs as letters to the editor. 

David Cohn was never more in his element 
than when reading to a small group of 
friends from his favorite dialect stories of 
the late Roark Bradford or Lyle Saxon or 
William Alexander Percy. Yet under the 
mantle of fun and exquisite wit there was 
a probing philosophical mind. He was 
equally adept at deflating political pomposity 
and mustering a righteous indignation over 
the latest piece of economic protectionism. 
And he had a remarkable knack for crisp and 
pertinent observation. “Many of our diffi- 
culties at home and abroad,” he wrote in 
1950, ‘“‘flow from confusion of synonyms; a 
failure to distinguish between bigness and 
greatness, price and value, success and 
achievement, a standard of living, and a 
standard of life.” 


(By Brodie Crump) 


Dave Cohn came close to being a cosmop- 
olite than anyone else we have ever known. 
He went everywhere, and his charm, integ- 
rity, wit, openmindedness and savoir faire 
were guarantees, not only of safe conduct 
but a warmth of welcome too. 

His experiences and acquaintanceships 
were legion and when it came to reporting 
them, either by word of mouth or the writ- 
ten-page, Dave could really turn a phrase. 

Here was &@ man who was very much at 
ease, whether he was discussing the inter- 
national situation with big-wigs up the 
country, chatting about economics with un- 
dergraduates, or comparing the respective 
merits of wineballs and frozen-suckers with 
a group of pint-sized pickaninnies in the 
vicinity of the Columbus & Greenville depot. 

Verily, verily our old friend David Lewis 
Cohn could rub shoulders with cabbages 
and kings. 

On the personal side we have many fond 
memories of Dave. For we were practically 
contemporaries at old Archer High School, 
and jointly delved into the mysteries of 
things as ancient as the Commentaries of 
Caesar and as brand new as the Manual for 
the Boy Scouts of America. And we also 
remember Mr. Cohn as a competent third- 
sacker and clutch-hitter, who contributed 
much to the rout of Captain (later Colonel), 
with both titles self-bestowed) Reilly’s team 
by the high school nine, in a showdown 
game one afternoon, just inside the north- 
east corner of Theobald and Clay Streets. 

Goodbye, David Cohn! 
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Davin Coun, Poet 
(By Ben Wasson) 


It is the poet, in the final analysis, who 
gives the uplift to life that otherwise would 
be lacking. Deeply ingrained with a sense of 
truthful beauty, a writer can turn his prose 
from the prosaic to the peerless realm of the 
stars. 

David Cohn was noted for his sorcery in 
turning a skillful phrase, his ability to probe 
and prophesy with astonishing astuteness 
and acumen. Long an admirer of his gifts as 
a dealer in words, my greatest admiration of 
his many-faceted literary talents is extended 
to his true and profound poetic gifts. 

In rereading this week (since his death 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last Monday morn- 
ing) many of his writings, my own particular 
admiration of those latter gifts has been 
strengthened. His was a marvelous gift and 
he was lavish with it, particularly displayed 
in the many, many descriptions of his Delta 
homeland and the town of his birth, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

SHINING NUGGETS 


The mines of his works are chock full of 
shining nuggets. I am displaying only a 
very few of them in the hope that they will 
stimulate you to reread his books and arti- 
cles. Take this passage: 

“The landscape of the Delta subject to 
the attacks of the river is both beautiful and 
ugly. In the spring and summer the fields 
are touched with the never failing beauty of 
green growing things. Under the wide sky 
and immense horizon of this flat land, cotton 
marches in endless ranks of green save where 
it is joined by tall troops of corn to which 
peavines cling, piling richness upon richness 
and color upon color. The humble okra of 
capricious intervals thrusts its fuzzy fruit 
into the warm air. Watermelons lie like fat 
helpless drunkards, their dark bellies turned 
upward to the sun. Pumpkins lie pale yel- 
low upon the earth attached to the slender 
umbilical cords of their vines. 

“Sorghum stands in thick tropical jungles. 
Great stretches of alfalfa carpet the earth 
lushly with deep green. Soybeans pile their 
vines thick clustered upon the warm land. 
Clover matches the blue of its flowers with 
the blue of the azure sky. From hour to 
hour as the sun burns with a greater or a 
lesser whiteness the landscape changes color. 
The tin roofs of the Negro cabins become 
burnished silver. The gray coat of a mule 
far away in the fields becomes suddenly 
black. A passive cloud shades a field to dark- 
ness so that it seems in the shimmering 
light surrounding it a bit of light driftwood 
afloat in a tossing sea of bright green. From 
sunrise to sunset in the spring and summer 
the white light of the delta creates miracles 
of shadow and shade under the vast arch 
of Heaven.” 

This is followed by equally lovely, en- 
sorcelled words that tell of the other three 
seasons of the year. 


WORDS ON COTTON 


Of cotton he wrote: “Cotton is more than 
a crop in the delta. It is a form of mysticism. 
It is a religion and a way of life.. Cotton is 
omnipresent here as a god is omnipresent. 
It is omnipotent as a god is omnipotent, 
giving life and taking life away.” 


Of the Mississippi River listen to what he 
says: “For God and the river are mortal and 
immemorial, like life the river gave birth to 
this land. Like death it comes to reclaim 
what it has given. Then the hand of man 
is impotent and refuge is in God alone.” 

Again, with tenderness and love he wrote: 
“This, then, is a picture of the land where 
I was born and of the people among whom 
I grew up; of the country in which I lived 
as a youth and to which I returned as a 
man. It is, I know in my heart, a biurred 
and incomplete picture. I have painted it 
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out of such affection and understanding 
as has been given me, but even the great 
painter rarely penetrates to the secret soul 
of his sitter, and it is there that the ulti- 
mate truth resides.” 

A FINAL NOTE 


Though the choice of lovely things he 
wrote is almost beyond number, I must con- 
fine myself to a selection of only a few, and 
have selected, as a final one, the following 
as particularly eloquent and meaningful: 

“As, in the Shellyean phrase, life stains 
with its radiance the white dome of eternity, 
so is a man forever stained by his childhood 
environment. Childhood and its memories— 
that incadescence which grows brighter as 
the fuel diminishes upon which it feeds—is 
the glowing element in the private edition 
of time, space, and the beauty that each man 
takes everywhere with him.” 

Though David Cohn died last week, the 
pulse beats of his great heart are still with 
us in the poetry he bequeathed, so much of 
it pertaining to this delta land beloved by 
him and by us. Let us be grateful for the 
hearts nourishment he gave us. 





No Need for Urban Affairs Cabinet Post 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
seems that everywhere we turn these 
days, we encounter new proposals for 
enlarging and expanding the role of the 
Federal Government. If these proposals 
do not come from within the National 
Government itself, plenty of groups at 
other levels take up the hue and cry. 

One of the latest ideas is advanced 
by a group of mayors who want the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy expanded to include a 
U.S. Department of Urban Affairs. They 
argue that much more is spent on agri- 
culture than on urban affairs, and that, 
therefore, urban affairs should be given 
Cabinet rank and the right to draw on 
the taxpayers for increased activities 
that could be handled locally. Using 
this argument, any number of other ac- 
tivities could be included in the Federal 
fold. We might even consider setting up 
a special department for the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Despite the agitation for bigger gov- 
ernment, it is encouraging to note that 
some community leaders numbered 
among the friends of the New Frontier 
are not swallowing this latest lure of 
Government handouts. In this connec- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial, from the Arizona Daily Star 
of June 13, entitled “No Need for Urban 
Affairs Cabinet Post.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

No NEED FOR URBAN AFFAIRS CABINET Post 

As Congress considers the pleas of nu- 
merous mayors for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, the wisdom of setting 
up this new bureaucracy has yet to be pro- 
duced. To argue that ever so much more 
is spent on agriculture than on urban af- 
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fairs is a poor argument. On that basis 
numerous other activities could lay claim 
to special treatment. 

There are, however two factors that merit 
consideration. One of them is the danger of 
what might be called Frenchifying the 
President’s Cabinet. The French cabinet 
constantly expands into an ever-increasing 
number of bureaucracies. There are min- 
isters of transportation and ministers of 
aviation. There is a minister for all kinds 
of different activities, which creates a sys- 
tem of having two men to do the work of 
one. Let us hope that this kind of a sys- 
tem is not established in our country. 

The second reason is doubt whether the new 
cabinet post is needed. Of course the mayors 
have found not only urban renewal as a new 
source of funds; they have found that they 
can get numerous kinds of handouts by 
pressing their demands in Washington. It 
is comparatively easy to seek funds in Wash- 
ington to meet some of the absurd demands 
that are made upon them by their own fel- 
low citizens. They correctly reason that they 
could get much more in the way of hand- 
outs, if Congress would create the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. The prestige of cab- 
inet status would help like everything. 

They also know that they have a power- 
ful political argument in the form of having 
pretty close to 80 percent of the voters living 
in their cities. Politicians from the Presi- 
dent on down do not like to displease mayors 
and the potential votes of the cities, par- 
ticularly the big cities. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will put 
this costly proposal to sleep in some com- 
mittees. There is still enough self-reliance 
left in American cities to find ways of pay- 
ing their own housekeeping costs. 





Showdown With Communist World Has 
Arrived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Eric Sevareid, an American journalist of 
outstanding competence and wide re- 
spect, has written a remarkable article 
which outlines our position in the world 
today in a very lucid and realistic man- 
ner. It appeared in the Minneapolis 
Star for June 14 and I recommend it 
highly to my colleagues: 

SHOWDOWN WITH COMMUNIST WoRLD Has 
ARRIVED 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

New YorK.—I hope American nerves are 
strong; I know American heads are be- 
fogged. 

The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 
stage of the long struggle to determine if 
we can hold our world position short of a 
great war. We are in that stage because 
Nikita Khrushchev has decided we are. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchev said nothing 
new. When he said, “No negotiations on 
anything unless it suits us tactically; no dis- 
armament agreement, no test stoppage agree- 
ment, no United Nations save on our terms, 
no letup on Berlin’—when he said all this, 
in effect he was saying: “We have you. 
Why go on with the chess game?” 
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He has concluded that the western alliance 
cannot be pulled together; that north Africa 
will soon be wide open to Communist ex- 
ploitation with central Africa to follow; that 
southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands; that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. 

He is now sure that the great game of 
isolating the United States, then impover- 
ishing it, then breaking its will, is all over 
save for our helpless thrashing convulsions 
which will be interesting and from time to 
time dangerous. 

No doubt there are after-hour parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights. Betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate by 
Castro’s subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
laughingly points out that he has short- 
range missile emplacements aimed at the 
lovely white city of Miami and would the 
United States care to test his will to use 
them? 

I imagine they play an uproarious game 
of “Can you top this?” reading selected items 
from the British and American press. The 
passionate claims of British Socialists that 
Britain will have more world influence if 
she gives up her atomic weapons must be a 
funny-bone tickler to the men in the Krem- 
lin. 

These days they must particularly cherish 
the Whitehall-Lippmann theory that if we 
show willingness to renegotiate West Berlin, 
the Reds will obligingly give us at the bar- 
gaining table a stronger position than we 
have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying 
hair-shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will 
offend world opinion, knowing as they do 
that there is no such ‘thing in the moralistic 
sense—the proof of which is that after all 
their crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy 
more influence and respect in the world 
than ever. 

They must love the British-American no- 
tion that the bosses of the new, neutral 
nations are somehow more high-minded and 
spiritual than those of the committed na- 
tions. 

They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
servative newspaper executives, calling on 
the President, said “No,” when he asked if 
they accepted his premise that the United 
States has entered the most critical period 
in its history. 

And they must love the large school of 
professional American liberals who assume 
that any given country, however barren and 
illiterate, however profound its background 
of violence and chieftainship, is capable not 
only of economic modernization but of par- 
liamentary democracy. 

The liberals with social worker mentali- 
ties who do not grasp that illiteracy, low 
wages, concentrated land ownership and so 
on are not “social problems” but integral 
parts of a system of life and therefore enor- 
mously resistant to quick change by any- 
thing less than the “totalitarian disciplines” 
the same liberals abhor. 

The liberals who assume that because a 
Marshall plan worked in modern Europe a 
similar plan can work among those regimes 
of Latin America where statistics are wild 
guesses, where trained economists hardly 
exist, -where economic planning is finger 
painting, where, as between countries, there 
is very little background of communica- 
tions, normal trade or even intellectual in- 
terest in one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply 
ingrained is the American illusion that a 
ton of wheat can offset a ton of Communist 
artillery shells, that a squad of Peace Corps- 
men is a match for a squad of guerrilla 
fighters. 
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But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
read the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard, for the ump- 
teenth time, the pious theory that the Com- 
munists were gaining in Laos and South 
Vietnam because the regimes there are “un- 
résponsive to the people’s needs.” 

A burning sense of reality on a short fuse 
can make a quiet man shout (as I’m afraid 
it makes me shout these days) and Mc- 
Namara shouted that the Communists are 
gaining in those countries for very simple 
reasons known as guns, bombs, fighters, and 
threats. 

Frighténed people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning, not 
necessarily the moral side; and we have to 
start winning soon. We are going to lose 
in several more places before we do. 

We may as well face the fact that we will 
also lose in places we cannot afford to lose, 
until and unless we are willing to fight, no 
matter the reproving editorials in the Man- 
chester Guardian, no matter what the tem- 


- porary backlash of “world opinion” may be. 


The relations between nations are not the 
same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
our strength and determination. Lose that, 
and Khrushchev won't bother to sit down 
and talk again, even to say “No.” 





Preferential Policy Respecting Students 
in Oregon’s Public Colleges From Ha- 
waii and Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Oregon State Senator Morroe Sweet- 
land has thoughtfully forwarded to me 
an editorial from the Milwaukie Review 
of June 8, 1961, commenting on the de- 
cision by the Oregon State Legislature 
to continue the preferential nonresident 
rates at Oregon’s public colleges for 
students from Hawaii’ and Alaska. 
There has long been a kinship between 
Oregon and Hawaii, and this latest act 
of generosity is a further manifestation 
of the true “aloha” spirit which exists 
between our two great States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
entitled “Hawaii, Alaska, and Oregon” 
from the Milwaukie Review be printed 
at this point in the Recorp: 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Review, 
June 8, 1961] 


Hawaltl, ALASKA, AND OREGON 


Now that Hawaii and Alaska are full- 
fledged States, the question was raised before 
the recent legislature, should Oregon repeal 
its privilege long given students from the 
two Pacific territories to attend Oregon pub- 
lic colleges at the same tuition rate as Ore- 
gon students? Other States pay a higher, 
nonresident rate. 

We think the legislature did the right thing 
when it retained the preferential policy. 
This is not only a neighborly geSture toward 
the youth of the two new States, but it is 
a sound and realistic policy for our State. 
Nor is it a courtesy to territories which 
should now be reversed since the two have 
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become States—in fact, it has no bearing 
at all on whether or not they have achieved 
statehood. 

Over 400 students from Hawaii were en- 
rolled in Oregon’s public colleges and uni- 
versities last year—a very estimable total. 
A smaller but sizable number from Alaska 
have also chosen Oregon colleges—in both 
instances a number far above the proportion 
which would otherwise attend college here. 

The difficulty and expense of attending 
college in mainland United States is very 
great for the Alaska or Hawaii family, yet 
there is a value to college-year experience 
here which students cannot attain in their 
home areas. The same is true in reverse, 
and many Oregon and other mainland stu- 
dents would benefit from living among the 
Hawaiians or Alaskans for a year or two, 
although too few do so. 

But in a narrower sense the policy has 
paid off for Oregon. The large proportions 
of alumni of Oregon colleges, with all the 
friendships and contacts which have devel- 
oped along the way, have brought commerce 
and tourism and even industry to the benefit 
of Oregon which we would not otherwise have 
had. Alumni associations of Oregon State 
University and the University of Oregon in 
Honolulu are large out of proportion to other 
mainland colleges. The Hawaii clubs at Ore- 
gon State University and Oregon are lusty 
and sizable groups which do much to link our 
States more closely together. 

Oregon contributes, in a sense, about $255 
a year to each of these students—or at least 
that is the additional amount they would 
have to pay if they paid out-of-State tui- 
tion rates. But this sum and more is used 
up in transportation back and forth. Many 
of the students could not afford college here 
at all if they had to meet the out-of-State 
rate paid by others. 


Hawaii and Alaska are areas operating 
under considerable disadvantage as to dis- 
tance. Oregon’s friendly gesture is good 
economics, good public relations, and above 
all, good Americanism. The policy should be 
maintained. 





Catastrophic Health Insurance for the 
Aged 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call to the attention of the 
House another major step forward in our 
society in coping with the problems that 
confront our older people in meeting 
their health costs. 

On May 3, 1961, the Governor of the 
State of Connecticut signed into law a 
measure which will permit the insurance 
companies doing business in the State of 
Connecticut to offer catastrophic health 
insurance to people over 65 at premiums 
well within the means of most older 
people. 

On June 12, 1961, in carrying out the 
provisions of this law, Public Act 95, 10 
Connecticut insurance companies signed 
an agreement forming a voluntary un- 
incorporated association to market the 
plan.- Other health insurance com- 
panies domiciled in or out of Connecticut 
are eligible to join this association. 


Catastrophic health insurance is one 
of the greatest needs, not just of our 
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older citizens, but of all people in our 

society. . It is a relatively new idea and it 

is being purcliased by our people in in- 
creasing numbers all over the country. 

Soon I anticipate we will all have it, just 

as automobile liability insurance is al- 

most universally carried by auto drivers. 

The action in Connecticut with the 
State authorities working with the pri- 
vate sector proves forcibly that we can 
solve the problems that the great success 
of our health care program has produced 
in our society, increasing the life span 
10 or 15 years for our people, within the 
framework of the program without de- 
stroying it or moving away from it into 
a stultifying system of socialized medi- 
cine. 

I think it is unfortunate that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, has not publicly 
acclaimed the action of the State of 
which he was formerly the Governor and 
the great step forward taken by the 
private insurance companies. Any step 
forward in the field of meeting the prob- 
lems of health care for the aged should 
be acclaimed by all those who are truly 
interested in solving these problems. 

Many people are beginning to believe 
that the promoters of a Federal health 
care for the aged program through the 
Social Security system are merely using 
the problems of the older people as a 
front to try to bring about the begin- 
ning of socialized medicine in our soci- 
ety and care not too much about the 
aged. 

Certainly, their denigration of the 
Kerr-Mills Act and their behind scenes 
dragging of feet to discourage the States 
from implementing this law lends sup- 
port to this theory. So does their lack 
of concern for the aged ‘who are not 
covered by Social Security. So also 
does their silence when major steps, like 
that taken in Connecticut, occur. 

I am including after my remarks the 
statement made by a representative of 
the insurance industry before the Con- 
necticut Legislature setting forth the 
plan. I am also including the proposed 
plan itself. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] for 
calling this matter to the attention of 
the Congress on April 18, 1961—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page 5755—at the 
time the matter was pending before the 
Connecticut Legislature. 

STATEMENT IN Support oF S. 815 AaNv H.R. 
3640—IpDENTICAL ACTS CONCERNING AU- 
THORIZATION FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES TO 
JoIn TOGETHER To OFFER TO SENIOR Crr1- 
ZENS OF CONNECTICUT HEALTH INSURANCE 
AGAINST Major FINaNctrat Loss, To THE 
INSURANCE COMMITTEE, CONNECTICUT GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, MARCH 7, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is William N. Seery of West 

Hartford, Conn. I am vice president of the 

Travelers Insurance Co., and I am speaking 

in support of this bill on behalf of Con- 

necticut-chartered insurance companies 
which now write health insurance in this 

State. 

This bill would authorize any insurance 
company, domestic or foreign, which writes 
health insurance in Connecticut to join with 
other companies in developing and offering 
to Connecticut’s senior citizens compre- 
hensive health insurance coverage — 
major financial loss. 
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May I begin by stating our conviction that 
most senior citizens want to and can take 
care of their own needs, given an appropriate 
vehicle. So that they may do s0, we propose 
to offer them an additional insurance op- 
portunity, especially designed to protect 
against major financial losses due to the cost 
of medical care. In your consideration of 
this bill, it may be helpful to review: 

First, what health insurance coverages are 
now available to our senior citizens; 

Second, the gaps in coverage which we 
propose to try to fill if this bill is passed; and, 

Third, the reason why we must come to the 
general assembly for authorization to join 
together in this endeavor. 


I 


There are many forms of health insurance 
coverage now available to those who are 65 
years of age or older. An increasing number 
of employers in Connecticut are continuing 
group health insurance coverage on their em- 
Pployees after they retire. More than two 
dozen insurance companies which do busi- 
ness in this State are offering individual 
health insurance policies on an original is- 
sue basis to senior citizens. Senior citizens 
can also buy original coverage from Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. We believe that well 
over two-thirds of the 240,000 people 
in Connecticut who are 65 or older now have 
some form of health insurance protection. 

Most of these coverages, however, provide 
what is known as “basic protection.” For 
example, hospital room and board benefits 
may run to $10 or $15 per day for a limited 
number of days. Surgery is generally cov- 
ered under schedules with maximums rang- 
ing from $200 to $300. 

1m 


This basic coverage is of course very valu- 
able. However, it does not and cannot cover 
the so-called catastrophic situation—hospi- 
tal illness of long duration, plus large medi- 
cal and. surgical expenses, the cost of nurses 
and medicines, all of which may run into 
thousands of dollars. 

In the past, decade the health insurance 
companies have developed what is known as 
“major medical” or “comprehensive” cover- 
age to meet.the need for protection against 
such catastrophic costs. This coverage is 
spreading rapidly. Over 600,000 Connecticut 
citizens now have some form of major medi- 
cal insurance coverage. 

Individuals who are over 65, however, can- 
not generally buy major medical coverage. 
These are the people we want to help. To 
many of our aged citizens, one of the great- 
est fears is not death itself, but long linger- 
ing illness with heavy expenses. 

In the health insurance business we are 
keenly aware of the need for coverage in 
this type of situation. Many companies, in- 
cluding my own, have studied the problem 
of how best to offer such protection. In- 
dividual insurance companies have not 
moved aggressively in this field because of 
many unknown factors, in addition to the 
large potential liability. 

For some time, the health insurance com- 
panies of Connecticut have been studying 
this problem. We want to pool our experi- 
ence and underwriting capacities to experi- 
ment and develop this kind of coverage for 
older people. We believe they need this 
protection and will welcome its appearance. 

To the extent that we can successfully sell 
this coverage to individual older people, then 
to that extent the State of Connecticut will 
save tax dollars. Many of these people, if 
they had no such insurance protection, 
might become “medically indigent” or total- 
ly indigent and therefore require State help 
under present and future welfare programs. 

If this bill becomes law, we propose to 
form a voluntary unincorporated association 
through which any Connecticut resident who 
is 65 or older can buy this coverage for him- 
self and his spouse. We propose to operate 
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this program so that any excess of premiums 
over losses, expenses, and a small risk charge 
will be used for the benefit of the people 
insured. 

mmr 


I have explained in brief the coverages 
which are now available to senior citizens 
and what we propose to offer if this bill be- 
comes law. It remains to answer the ques- 
tion in your mind as to why we must come 
to the general assembly for authority to 
embark on this experiment. 

The reason is simple. Fifteen years ago 
in 1945 the U.S. Congress enacted legislation 
commonly known as the McCarran Act, or 


_ Public Law 15. This law says in effect that 


the Sherman Antitrust Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act will 
not apply to the business of insurance to 
the extent that the States regulate the ac- 


tivity in question. The bill before you 


regulates us in this area. If we did not get 
such authorization from the general assem- 
bly, our proposal to join together in joint 
experiment with a common policy and com- 
mon premiums might otherwise constitute a 
violation of these Federal laws. ; 

This is the reason for this bill. You will 
see from its text that we must file our pol- 
icies, applications, certificates, and the 
schedule of premium rates with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. If he finds that these 
forms are not in the public interest or if he 
thinks the premium rates are not in line 
with the benefits, he can call us to account. 
It is State regulation of this type which 
Congress had in mind in enacting Public Law 
15 15 years ago. 

This is the first time, to our knowledge, 
that the legislature of any of the 50 States 
has been requested to grant permission for 
this kind of an experiment. We think it 
appropriate that Connecticut assumes such 
leadership. We cannot undertake this pro- 
gram without action of the general assem- 
bly. Therefore, we sincerely hope that you 
will give the bill a favorable report so that 
it may become law at the earliest possible 
date and so that we may start this program 
for Connecticut senior citizens. 

Thank you. 





SEeENIoRS HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN PROPOSED 
By ASSOCIATED CONNECTICUT HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 


The plan would provide major medical ex- 
pense benefits which may be complemented 
by a plan of basic hospital-surgical benefits. 
Each person joining the plan will select one 
of two levels of major medical expense bene- 
fits. If he does not have basic hospital- 
surgical coverage he may also secure such 
coverage under the proposed plan. 

Eligibility: Any resident of the State age 
65 or over may participate in the plan if 
not confined in a hospital or similar institu- 
tion within the 31 days immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date. 

Basic hospital-surgical expense benefits: 
The basic hospital-surgical expense benefits, 
available to complement the major medical 
coverage, pay hospital room and board 
charges up to $12 per day for a maximum of 
31 days in each calendar year. They also 
pay up to $125 per calendar year for other 
hospital charges. For any surgical proce- 
dure, regardless of where performed, they 
pay the surgeon’s fee in accordance with a 
schedule with a maximum of $360 per 
calendar year. For example, up to $60 is 
payable for a simple fracture of the ankle, 
and up to $210 for gallbladder removal. 

Major medical expense benefits: The prin- 
cipal purpose of the plan is to provide 
protection against the financial drain of 
the expense of severe illness or injury. Ma- 
jor medical expense benefits, which provide 
this protection, cover a broad range of hos- 
pital, surgical, and medical expenses both in 
and out of hospital up to a high maximum. 
After an individual has incurred covered 
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expenses in a calendar year equal ‘to his de- 
ductible, the plan pays a portion of the ad- 
ditional covered expenses of that year up to 
$2,500, with a maximum of $10,000 being 
payable under the high option during the 
lifetime of the individual. The deductible 
in each calendar year is $100, plus the 
amount of the basic hospital-surgical bene- 
fits to which he is entitled under the basic 
benefits part of the plan or to which he 
would be entitled if he had elected the 
basic benefits. 

For the purposes of the major medical ex- 
pense benefits, “covered expenses” consist of 
two types: A and B. With respect to type A, 
the plan pays 100 percent of the first $250 
of expenses incurred in a calendar year and 
80 percent of the balance. With respect to 
type B, the plan pays 80 percent of the ex- 
pense incurred in the calendar year. 

Type A medical expenses include hospital 
room and board charges up to $18 a day 
under the high option, plus charges for an- 
cillary hospital services. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, when an individual is trans- 
ferred from a hospital to a convalescent hos- 
pital the charges of the convalescent hospital 
will be counted as type A expenses up to 
$10 per day under the high option with a 
maximum of $900 per calendar year. 

Under the high option, type B expenses 
include surgeon’s fees in accordance with a 
$600 schedule, physician’s fees for other 
than surgery up to $6 per day, fees of regis- 
tered graduate nurses up to $18 per day. 
Also included are charges for certain other 
medical services and supplies when not hos- 
pital furnished, such as prescription drugs, 
X-rays, laboratory examinations, etc. 

Under the low option, type A and type B 
expenses include the same kinds of expenses 
as under the high option but to a lesser ex- 
tent. The maximum lifetime benefit is 
$5,000 under the low option plan rather than 
the $10,000 under the high option plan. The 
principal exclusions of the plan are as fol- 
lows: Injuries and diseases covered by work- 
men’s compensation; care for mental and 
nervous conditions outside a hospital; dental 
care; expenses paid for under any employer 
plan or any government plan; diseases and 
injuries arising out of any war. In addition, 
no benefits are payable during the first 9 
months of coverage for a condition for which 
the individual had medical expenses during 
the 90 days preceding the effective date of 
his coverage. 

Preliminary estimates of the monthly cost 
per individual are: Low option major medical 
only, $7.50; high option major medical only, 
$10; low option major medical plus basic 
hospital-surgical, $14.50; high option major 
medical plus basic hospital-surgical, $17. 

Modification or termination of coverage: 
An individual’s coverage will not be canceled 
unless the plan is discontinued for all mem- 
bers. However, it is not anticipated that the 
plan will be discontinued unless a Federal or 
State program is enacted which makes con- 
tinuance impractical. In view of the ex- 
perimental nature of the coverage the plan 
reserves the right to modify benefit provi- 
sions or to revise premium rates. 





The Cost of Prejudice in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, experi- 
ence has shown that progress in eco- 
nomic development is slowed where racial 
prejudice backed by customs and some- 
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times law, is used to deprive an individ- 
ual of equal opportunity and advance- 
ment. A study of South Africa by the 
professor of colonial economic affairs in 
the University of Oxford, England, em- 
phasizes the economic problems facing 
its divided people as the result of its 
racial policy, and demonstrates that the 
type of paternalism which it has had to 
adopt because of this policy actually 
slows economic growth by interposing 
political considerations and repressive 
administrative regulations which ob- 
struct the normal give and take neces- 
sary for industrial development. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a study by Prof. S. Herbert Frankel 
entitled “The Tyranny of Economic Pa- 
ternalism in Africa, a Study of Frontier 
Mentality, 1860-1960,” published in 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 
Also, a newsstory from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 14, 1961, showing what 
apartheid is doing to the African econ- 
omy. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1961] 


APARTHEID UNDER ATTACK BY SECOND AFRICAN 
Frm 


JOHANNESBURG, June 13.—South Africa’s 
economy is in serious financial difficulties due 
to the growing loss of confidence, chiefly 
attributable to the South African Govern- 
ment’s political and racial segregation poli- 
cies, Sir George Albu told stockholders of the 
General Mining & Finance Corp. in his an- 
nual report here. 

Albu’s report was read for him because he 
was unable to attend the meeting through 
illness. 

The report said the market value of Gen- 
eral Mining & Finance investments dropped 
40 percent—£12 million ($33.6 million)—in 
the last 18 months. 

This was the second such gloomy report 
given in a week. 

Last Thursday, Chairman Harry Oppen- 
heimer of the Anglo-American Corp. reported 
a 23-percent drop in his company’s values 
and also blamed the outflow of foreign capi- 
tal on lack of confidence resulting from po- 
litical and racial unrest here. ; 

Albu said that while his corporation was 
loyal to the new Republic of South Africa, 
he urged the Government to come to some 
understanding between races. 

Albu’s report added “The doctrine of apart- 
heid—strict racial segregation—and its 
many applications in South Africa are re- 
garded with growing repugnance throughout 
the world, even by our closest friends, and 
the concept that any race because of its 
color should be subservient to another is no 
longer tenable.” 

THE TYRANNY OF ECONOMIC PATERNALISM IN 
AFRICA 


(By Prof. S. Herbert Frankel) 
POINT OF NO RETURN 


The Union of South Africa has long passed 
the point of no return in these matters, be- 
cause its modern economy is no longer an 
economy from which non-Europeans are seg- 
regated but one with which they are highly 
integrated. The question is not whether the 
economic frontier between black and white 
should be abolished in the modern economy; 
economic forces have already abolished it. 
The question is only whether the implica- 
tions of this will be recognized, and the ef- 
fects of what is now merely harmful and 
outmoded restrictionism seen for what they 
are. 
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Whether or not there ever was any hope of 
developing a modern economy in the African 
reserves on the basis of a policy of control 
implemented by a cadre of European admin- 
istrators and technocrats, it is quite clear 
that it is not possible ultimately to handle 
an industrial economy based on a large non- 
European working class on these lines. A 
relatively small European population could 
make little headway in the past either in the 
Union or elsewhere in Africa in even the first 
direction; it has made even less in the sec- 
ond. An every-increasing proportion of the 
European population in South Africa finds 
itself pushed willy-nilly not into new pro- 
ductive tasks but into “controlling” or in- 
hibiting them. This is a situation which is 
not merely unrealistic but absurd. It in- 
volves the danger that the monopoly restric- 
tionism originally adopted by European em- 
ployees to “protect” their alleged interests in 
particular industries (which, incidentally, 
had the effect of curtailing the employment 
of Eufopeans in these industries on the basis 
of a fixed ratio of non-Europeans) will be 
extended to an almost nationwide curtail- 
ment of Europeans to employment in super- 
visory posts, treaty services and public ad- 
ministration. This would, in effect, spell a 
complete reversal of roles. Instead of the 
administrative elite, envisaged by Lord Sel- 
borne, controlling, through a “personal, con- 
nected and continuous system of rule”, the 
natives in the tribal, and primitive, sector 
of the economy in regard to which govern- 
ment in South Africa, he believed, could not 
“afford to exclude from its purview any de- 
tail of native life or any aspect of native 
thought,” it would be necessary for it to 
control the modern economy because of the 
large number of Africans employed in it, and 
to control the economic activities of Euro- 
peans as well. What was merely intended to 
be control of one becomes control of the 
other. 

The danger of attempting to eliminate 
freedom of economic opportunity in some 
parts of the economy, while attempting to 
maintain it in others, is well illustrated by 
the repeated, recommendations, in general 
terms, that the native reserves should be 
“developed” apart from the European econ- 
omy. 

THE NECESSITY FOR ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


The Tomlinson Commission, although 
obsessed with the need for the separate de- 
velopment of the native areas, courageously, 
and rightly recommended that large funds 
be made available from public sources for 
that purpose. These recommendations, 
however, though obviously necessary owing 
to the long neglect by government to carry 
out the duties of a modern state in these 
areas, did not face the fundamental issue. 
All general statements such as that this or 
that development in the economy is desir- 
able (be they made, for example, of the need 
for roads or towns, for agriculture or indus- 
try) are, as economic statements, incomplete 
and misleading, because they do not indicate 
that which is the essence of economic state- 
ments—namely, the economic choices they 
imply and who will make them; in other 
words, what the development of this, or 
that, is to be in place of, or alternative to. 


In the last resort, it is only through mar- 
ket forces that the choices of society can be 
accurately determined. Insofar as the ex- 
pression of some individual,or collective 
choices as opposed to others is arbitrarily 
suppressed, decisions are, to that extent, in- 
vested with a political or noneconomic con- 
tent. This may, of course, be desirable, in 
many cases, according to circumstances, but 
here, also, the crux of the matter lies in the 
social and economic costs of eliminating the 
market mechanism. So also it is with the 
proposed development of the native reserves 
or bantu areas. To demand that the bantu 
areas should no longer be denied the roads, 
communications, and public works and serv- 
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ices which the government should have pro- 
vided long ago is one thing, but to do so as 
an alternative to freedom of economic action 
by non-Europeans in the rest of the Union’s 
economy is quite another. It is precisely 
that lack of economic freedom which is re- 
sponsible for the continuing underemploy- 
ment and backwardness of the massive non- 
European population on European farms and 
in the reserves, as also it is responsible for 
the continuance of much economic inef- 
ficiency in European agriculture. 

There is no escape from the deleterious 
effects of eliminating freedom of economic 
action and mobility. They are as fraught 
with danger in the political as they are in 
the economic sphere. If a man cannot 
build a house when he wants it, for the pur- 
pose for which he needs it and of the size 
he thinks suits his needs and his pocket; if 
he cannot buy a farm or a shop or build a 
workshop where he thinks they will serve a 
useful purpose; and if he cannot prepare 
himself for, or exercise, an occupation for 
which he discerns a need, then once again 
an economic activity has become a political 
privilege dependent on a political decision— 
which is not his. In a free market economy, 
decisions, whether judicious or injudicious, 
are neutral in the sense that, whether they 
succeed or fail, the result cannot, in gener=l, 
be laid at the door of any political authority, 
party or government, When, however, mar- 
ket forces are so circumscribed that decisions 
in the everyday business of every man are 
endowed with a political content, then not 
only do the political authorities deny them- 
selves the guidance of the market mecha- 
nism but they are inevitably saddled with the 
very responsibilities of which they have de- 
prived it. 

It is possible for authoritarian regimes, in 
which the ruling elite has the necessary 
power, to isolate the economy sufficiently 
from world market forces, and world opin- 
ion, to endeavor to determine all economic 
and individual choices as if they were solely 
to be assessed on political grounds. It is not 
likely that South Africa, with its dependence 
on the world economy, can hope successfully 
to imitate them—even if its peculiar internal 
political strueture be disregarded. Moreover, 
the changing circumstances in Africa itself 
have also to be taken into account. What- 
ever the future may hold in store for the 
politically independent African States which 
are about to be responsible for most of Africa, 
it is clear that the Union’s possible role in 
the continent has greatly altered. For one 
thing the continuance of the era of peace, 
and _ the certain rule of law on which all de- 
velopment in Africa has so far been based, 
is at the moment of writing by no means 
assured. But there is a deeper current at 
work. It consists in a clear determination— 
and whether it is realized or not in the im- 
mediate future is immaterial—by the peoples 
of Africa that the direction of development 
shall be one which frees them from the 
shackles of outworn tribal custom, as well 

from paternalistic policies which involve 
restrictions on their access to modern forms 
of ownership and enterprise. There is a 
new-found aspiration that the African peo- 
ples should no longer be bound to the primi- 
tive methods of subsistence economy, but 
that they should enter the world economy 
by developing a new occupational and eco- 
nomic structure; but it will take much time 
for these aspirations to be fulfilled. 


There is, a struggle in every economy be- 
tween the forces which foster t eco- 
nomic activity in it, and those which prevent 
it, and, if the latter were to prevail, would 
shatter its viability. The viability of the 
South African economy is today threatened 
because South African society has failed to 
overcome a schism within it which is due 
fundamentally to a century old ambivalence 
of ideas. On the one hand is the belief that 
it is necessary for the European to enlist the 
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cooperation of the non-European; on the 
other hand there is the fear that this would 
unavoidably destroy his security: on the one 
hand the belief that the European cannot 
escape from dependence on non-European 
labor, on the other hand the belief that for 
his safety it must be reduced; on the one 
hand the obvious benefits from and necessity 
of drawing men together, on the other hand 
the fear that all will be lost if they are not 
kept apart. 

A clue may be found as to the means by 
which South Africa can escape from the 
apparent impasse it has now reached. It 
lies, I believe, in a revision of the present 
trend of economic legislation which makes 
political issues of what are, in reality, func- 
tional economic realtionships, because of 
unwarranted, and, indeed, highly dangerous, 
fears of their normal functioning. These 
fears have caused the European population 
of North Africa to take upon itself a vast 
range of impossible and useless tasks. The 
rapidly expanding population of South 
Africa is today dependent for its livelihood 
on the increasingly complex tasks of a highly 
industrialized economy. But no industrial 
society can long afford to permit the mi- 
nutiae of its economic arrangements to be 
strangled by irrelevant political regulation 
or debate. 

It should be the fundamental aim of such 
a revision of obstructive laws to insure to 
everyone, irrespective of race, color or 
creed, the freedom to pursue the affairs he 
desires to conduct insofar as they are not 
the affairs of others. This freedom implies 
the right of everyone to make decisions in 
regard to the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty, the acquisition and exercise of skill, 
the place of residence and nature of occu- 
pation, the allocation of resources, the right 
to invest, and the right to develop his assets 
and personality without let or hindrance 
as to time or place. 

Whether a non-European should work 
with or next to a European, or ride in a bus 
with him, or acquire land in one place 
rather than another, or join a trade union, or 
exercise a particular skill or profession at a 
particular wage rate, is irrelevant to the 
purposes for which work is performed, buses 
run, land cultivated, trade unions organ- 
ized, skill acquired or wages paid. All such 
activities are best conducted under a sys- 
tem of law which assists rather than ob- 
structs persons in discovering by trial and 
error, and through mutual accommodation, 
how best they can conduct them. Legisla- 
tive and executive paternalism hampers the 
normal conduct of economic affairs, precise- 
ly because it frustrates that organic decen- 
tralized process of discovery and mutual as- 
sociation which usually proceeds without 
incident or direction, and goes unnoticed. 
Moreover, it hampers government itself by 
channeling its activities into unconstruc- 
tive channels to the detriment of those de- 
velopments which governments alone can 
undertake. 





Admisieiralive Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ros- 
coe Drummond, in his article appearing 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
offers a sound approach to the breaking 
of the present stalemate created by 
President Kennedy’s failure to back up 
his words with action: 
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ACTION BY PRESIDENT SEEN NEEDED To 
MoBILIzE PEOPLE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—From his inau- 
gural address to his report on Vienna, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been somberly warning 
that we face the gravest peril and must make 
any sacrifice to avert this peril. 

It seems to me that Mr. Kennedy is wait- 
ing for the American people to react to his 
warnings and the American people are wait- 
ing for Mr. Kennedy to react to his warn- 
ings—to lay out concretely everything he 
wants to do to deal with the dangers. 

So far it has been a stalemate. 

I wonder if the President is going about 
it the right way. . 

The President has said: “Let every nation 
know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival and 
success of liberty.” ' 

But are we doing these things? 

The President has said that “our civiliza- 
tion is at stake, the hour is late” and that 
we must be willing “to know the worst and 
to provide for it.” 

But how are we to provide for the worst— 
to face it and to avert it? 


LOSSES SEEN INEVITABLE 


Both within the administration and out- 
side there are those who believe that the 
United Nations will have to concede the 
Communist conquest of Vietnam, Thailand, 
and perhaps the rest of southeast Asia. They 
think that: we must compromise over West 
Berlin. They reach this conclusion on the 
ground that our international commitments 
are out of balance with national power. 

I submit that John F. Kennedy was not 
elected President of the United States to 
preside over the liquidation of the free 
world. 

I submit that if our commitments are out 
of balance with our national power, the task 
of statesmanship is not to decrease our 
commitments, but to increase our national 
power so that it is in balance with our 
commitments. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
is President Kennedy’s objective, but I doubt 
that the President will ever galvanize the 
national will until he abandons the fallacy 
that public opinion must first be prepared 
by solemn warnings before he can act. Ac- 
tion, not words, is the essential means of 
mobilizing the national will. 

It is my deep conviction that the Ameri- 


can people will support the President ade-. 


quately only when he lays out concretely 
and explicitly what needs’ to be done—the 
measures and sacrifices necessary to bring 
our power into balance with our commit- 
ments so that we can resist the Communist 
takeover at every critical point. 

TWO EXAMPLES GIVEN 

Let me show what I mean by two ex- 
amples. 

From 1937 to 1940 President Roosevelt 
talked and talked about the danger of Hitler, 
about the risk of allowing Britain and 
France to go down the drain, about the need 
to aid the Allies. But he made no ade- 
quate headway until he matched action to 
the words, until he proposed the Lend- 
Lease Act to aid the Allies, oppose Hitler, 
and save Britain and France. 

Again, from 1946 to 1948, it was clear to 
the Government that the economy of West- 
ern Europe was ground to a pulp by the 
war and that communism would roll across 
Europe to the Atlantic unless something was 
done. But no adequate support was gener- 
ated until the administration presented the 
country with the measure and the method 
to do the job—the Marshall plan. 

These measures succeeded in mobilizing 
the national will because the American peo- 
ple respond far more to events than to words 
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and arguments, far more to action than to 
exhoration to action. — 

Yet we need a heightened national moti- 
vation, but what the President must realize, 
I think, is that method and motivation 
come together are inseparable. -Only as the 
President offers the country the method of 
carrying out its motivation will he win the 
national support to bring our total power 
into balance with our commitments. 





“Where Is Our Plan for Peace”—Guest 
Editorial by Senator Joseph S. Clark 


——_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite to the attention of the 
Senate the guest editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 24 issue of Saturday 
Review, written by one of our most 
able and respected colleagues, Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] has given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the subject of disarmament and 
negotiations for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations. He has 
analyzed the importance of peace 
through world law.- He is a keen student 
of foreign affairs, and has directed his 
attention to the strengthening of the 
United Nations and the World Court. 

His guest editorial, entitled ‘“Where Is 
Our Plan for Peace,” reveals a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the current strug- 
gle between the Soviet Union and the 
free nations, as well as the urgert neces- 
sity for continuing negotiations in the 
field of disarmament. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
guest editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the guest 
editorial was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuere Is Our PLAN FOR PEACE? 

(Epttor’s Nore.—The author of the fol- 
lowing guest editorial is the Honorable 
JosePH 8S. CuiarK, Senator, from Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Vienna has come and gone. The air is a 
little clearer. The danger of war through 
miscalculation a little less. But the over- 
riding problem of our time remains: How 
to prevent destruction of civilization through 
a@ war nobody wants. 

A few things are slowly—all too slowly— 
becoming obvious. 

1. It is as foolish to search for Russian 
intentions in the writings of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin as it is to look for American in- 
tentions in Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Both countries have clearly defined present 
and prospective objectives having only a re- 
mote connection with either traditional dia- 
lectic materialism or the foreign policy views 
of the Founding Fathers. 

2. America’s goal is a peaceful world 
where all people can live without hunger, in 
freedom, under governments that respect 
human rights. We are rendering massive 
assistance to help create that kind of a 
world. 

8. Russia wants to export the current 
brand of communism, provided the cost is 
not too high; desires a higher standard of 
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living for the Russian people, provided it 
can be achieved without danger to the Com- 
munist hegemony; fears, for the moment, 
any further relaxation of historic Russian 
secrecy; is suspicious of Western intentions 
and hence clings to the veto (troika); is 
seriously worried at the growing power of 
China and its acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons; and wants to avoid world war III as 
much as we do. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Khrushchev’s belief that communism repre- 
sents the wave of the future is as strongly 
held today as it was before Vienna. 

4. Cuba, Laos, the Congo, Algeria, Angola, 
even Berlin—all major East-West disputes 
save one—can probably be resolved, or at 
least sterilized, by wise international leader- 
ship without seriously affecting the security 
of either the United States or the U.S.S.R. 

5. Only the Chinese situation is dan- 
gerously explosive. Yet perhaps even it 
could be brought under control within the 
foreseeable future by joint American, Brit- 
ish, and Russian efforts, particularly in view 
of critical economic and social conditions be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. One of the prin- 
cipal stumbling blocks to the initiation of 
such an effort is American public opinion. 

6. The imperative of peace is increasingly 
understood by informed persons in the non- 
Communist world. Universal, total, con- 
trolled, and inspected disarmament, an ad- 
equately financed world police force capable 
of maintaining peace under a system of 
world law administered by a strengthened 
United Nations or a new international au- 
thority, is the only practical alternative to 
the destruction of civilization. “Arms con- 
trol” may be useful as a first step, but it 
holds no promise as a long-range solution. 

7. Russian leaders have not yet recognized 
that a peaceful world requires a strong inter- 
national authority, but the Western World 
has not yet forced their hand. There is no 
real reason to believe they will not reach 
this view eventually. There are, however, 
no grounds for believing the Chinese Com- 
munists would accept this view except under 
heavy international pressure. 

8. While the threat of allout nuclear or 
chemical, biological, and radiological warfare 
is clearly the overriding present danger, 
problems of poverty and population control 
in the Southern Hemisphere also require im- 
mediate attention. 

What, then, should our American policy 
be? How should the administration respond 
to the need for leadership? 

A Senator from Massachusetts, speaking in 
December 1959 about the expectations raised 
around the world by the Russian proposal for 
far-reaching disarmament, and the consider- 
able disappontment that this proposal did 
not go far enough, said: 

“It is for us now to meet these expecta- 
tions with far-reaching new plans of our 
own, and not to disappoint the world by 
treating this problem merely as a matter of 
psychological warfare. We must design and 
propose a program that combines disarma- 
ment with the strengthening of the United 
Nations and with world development. We 
must propose the creation of new United 
Nations institutions of inspection and con- 
trol and of economic development. So far 
we have lacked the vision to present a com- 
prehensive program for the development of 
a world community under law.” 

The President of the United States must 
know that those words are as true today as 
when he first spoke them. One may only 
add that the program should include realistic 
steps for dealing with China and for the in- 
ternationalization of further exploration of 
outer space. 

The American people should insist that 
the President’s words be translated into ac- 
tion by his advisers. Time is running short. 
The East-West Disarmament Conference 
meets on July 31. 
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Where is the comprehensive American 
plan for disarmament under enforciable 
world law? That plan is the present im- 


perative for peace. 





Praise for Congressman Karth’s Farm 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent four-State radio broadcast of the 
Grain Terminal Association paid de- 
served tribute to the farm record of our 
respected colleague, Representative Jor 
Kartu of St. Paul, Minn. 

The major economic role of agricul- 
ture has not always been understood in 
the great consuming centers of the Na- 
tion. By talking sense on farm prob- 
lems and the interdependence of agricul- 
ture, industry, and labor, Congressman 
KarTH does a real service to the farm 
people of our State. His genuine in- 
terest in the welfare of the families who 
earn their livelihood on the farms of this 
country merits the confidence expressed 
in this broadcast. 

We have a short note from Congressman 
JoE KartH—the Minnesota big city Con- 
gressman who represents the capital city of 
St. Paul. He writes to tell us he is going 
right down the line in supporting the new 
farm bill 100 percent. Chances are that 
there is not one farmer in his metropolitan 
district, outside of a few hothouse and flower 
farmers. 

But his voting record on farm bills is one 
of the finest. It may be even better than 
the records of some of the farm Congress- 
men. You see, Joz Kartu regards himself as 
a liberal. He is a union man. He believes 
working people, on the farms and in the 
cities, must stick together and work out 
their mutual problems together. 

That is a basic philosophy of his. It 
guides his decisions. He told us that the 
last time we saw him in Washington. 

We are telling you this because the 
chances are that not a single constituent of 
Joe KartH’s will hear this broadcast as it 
goes out over radio stations in Minnesota, 
the Dakota’s, and Montana. 

But we think it is important that people 
in the other States, and especially in rural 
areas, get to know Jor KartH. He repre- 
sents more and more of the liberal Congress- 
men whose interests go beyond the limited 
confines of their own districts and beyond 
the immediate problem of winning enough 
voter support to get reelected. 

Joe KarTH probably has given as many 
farm speeches as Congressmen from farm 
areas. He gives them to city audiences be- 
cause he wants them to understand what 
the farm problem really is and what a good 
food deal city people are getting now. 

And Jor Kartu, representing a big city, is 
representative, too, of more and more Con- 
gressmen in Washington. Fewer and fewer 
Congressmen now come from farm districts. 
There will be even fewer after the 1961 re- 
districting so any farm bills that get through 
Congress must have the support of men like 
JOE KaRTH. 

And it is only natural that when it comes 
to labor laws, like the $1.25 minimum wage 
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bill, Congressmen like Joz Kartu expect to 
get support from Congressmen in rural 
districts. 

Congressman Joe Kartu, on the other 
hand, wants to get the same kind of bar- 
gaining power for farmers as labor has 
through its unions, and industry has 
through its organizations. He has lots of 
farmer support on this idea. Is he wrong? 
Well, how many of you read the testimony 
given in Congress by a farm woman, a Mrs. 
Mary Conger of Iola, Kans., who belongs to 
a lot of farm organizations, including both 
Farm Bureau and Farmers Union. 

She won nationwide attention last yéar 
when the Saturday Evening Post printed her 
article on the price squeeze that is choking 
farmers. 

She told Congress about soaring costs on 
the farm. She said that it will be hard to 
convince her that many of the rising prices 
are not due to the economic power of labor 
and industry. But she is not against that? 
No, she’s not. Unlike many of our own 
farmer Congressmen, she simply wants the 
same thing for farmers. Farmers, she told 
Congress, ought to have legal machinery to 
allow them to use the same kind of bargain- 
ing power. That’s what Congressman 
KarTH said, too. 

There you have the views of a city Con- 
gressman—Jor Kartu from St. Paul—and 
a farm wife from Iola, Kans. 

They seem to make better sense than the 
voting records of too many of our own Con- 
gressmen in these farm States. 

Do they represent your thinking? You 
elect them. . 











Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Monday, June 12,1961 . 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed pleased to have the opportunity 
to join in the ceremonies here today 
honoring the Honorable SAM RAYSBURN 
for serving more than twice as long as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
than any man in the history of our 
country. The gentleman from Texas 
has been teacher and guide as well as 
leader for me, as I am sure he has been 
for almost every other Member of the 
House, and I deeply appreciate the help 
he has given me in my efforts to serve 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

I am particularly grateful to our be- 
loved Speaker for the generous manner 
in which this terribly busy, but never 
too busy, statesman has been willing to 
meet from time to time with schoolchil- 
dren from Philadelphia visiting here in 
the Capitol. He believes so deeply in the 
democratic process, and he can’ bring 
such conviction and drama to his discus- 
sions of democracy in action that I know 
a brief few moments with him has been 
worth much more than many courses in 
political science for the boys and girls 
who have been fortunate enough to hear 
him in these informal meetings. 

The office of Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is one of the most exalt- 
ed in our democracy, next only to the 
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President in power and influence and 
behind only the Vice President in line of 
succession to the Presidency. We are 
most fortunate that the man who holds 
this high office is one of the greatest 
statesmen our Nation has ever known. I 
am proud to serve with him. 





Tribute to Helen Keller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, next Tues- 
day, June 27, is Miss Helen Keller's 
birthday. This year our beloved Helen 
Keller will be 81 years old. 

I repeat what I said last year when the 
Senate acted on the resolution in recog- 
nition of the vast contributions made by 
Miss Keller. To me, Helen Keller is the 
most remarkable person on this earth. 
Nothing so stirs me as her story—the 
story of the infant girl made blind and 
deaf by disease and thereby imprisoned, 
as she later called it, in a “no world.” 

From helpless loneliness this pitiful 
child emerged into remarkable woman- 
hood. Through her own determination 
and faith, and through the patient un- 
derstanding of her devoted teacher, Miss 
Ann Sullivan, she won her marvelous 
victory over darkness and defeat. 

The great beauty of her story is that 
Miss Keller’s personal victory turned her 
life and ambitions to the service of 
others. As she has written: 
the more we try to help each other and make 
life brighter, the happier we shall be. 


With noble simplicity Miss Keller 
states her creed and through it, for more 
than half a century, she has likewise 
transmitted the inspiration of her own 
hope and faith to the everlasting benefit 
of the blind, the deaf, and the deaf-blind, 
and other handicapped in America and 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, recently Miss Keller re- 
ceived the Annual Humanitarian Award 
of Lions International. On this occasion 
she delivered a most inspiring address. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
her speech, given as she received this 
award; be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Senate resolution enacted on 
June 23, 1960—in recognition of the vast 
contributions made by Miss Helen Keller 
to the well-being of all humanity—be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Thete being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Text oF THE SPEECH Mapre By HELEN KELLER 
4S SHE ACCEPTED THE ANNUAL HUMANI- 
TARIAN AWARD oF Lions’ I..TERNATIONAL, 
ApriL 8, IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dear Lions: From a heart overflowing with 
happy gratitude I greet you and thank you 
for your years of service to the blind, and 
your warm homage te me. How marvelous 
it is—over 600,000 Liens have given their 
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might and ingenuity to our cause so that 
the blind of America, and throughout the 
world, might rejoice in intellectual light and 
some of them restored to the blessings of 
sight. These are among the miracles of the 
new era of humanity in which we who have 
faith believe. Such enormous good has been 
and continues to be wrought that I am sure 
you will stand by the American Foundation 
for the Blind in further useful service. 

It is wonderful for me to realize the prog- 
ress of the Lions since they welcomed me 
years ago to their warmhearted fellowship. 
With an indescribable thrill of gratification, 
I keep going over in my mind the advance 
of government programs as well as volun- 
tary and civic activities of other clubs in 
serving the sightless, With earnest confi- 
dence, I express the new steps that I trust 
will be taken to acquire still greater service 
to those whe cannot see. 

It is tragic that only half the conditions 
which cause loss of sight are understood and, 
as @ result, there has not been discovered a 
sufficient remedy for thousands of injured 
eyes. The need of research remains impera- 
tive and that means enlarging the number 
of trained men and women in research and 
ophthalmology. 

Because you Lions and others have in- 
creased public understanding and helpful- 
ness, more and more blind persons are 
performing excellent work in countless jobs, 
but there are far from enough personnel 
and other practical means—counseling, ad- 
justment and tangible rehabilitation assist- 
ance—which would quicken the return of 
the blind to useful labor. I am heartily 
grateful to Congress for continuing to in- 
crease aid to the States for vocational re- 
habilitation programs. . 

It still remains a deplorable fact, however, 
that nearly one-half of the blind of the 
United States, and considerably more than 
that number in other parts of the world, are 
dependent upon some sort of public assist- 
ance because of their age and other circum- 
stances. Amounts of assistance to these 
people are grievously. small and it is urgent 
that the National and State Governments 
should endeavor to increase their aid to 
them. 

While there remains occasional contro- 
versy over Federal aid to education, there 
seems to be a growing convictions that the 
Federal Government should at least provide 
education and funds to promote schooling 
of children who are physically, mentally, 
or emotionally handicapped. Think of it— 
probably 75 percent of all such children are 
denied the right of any education, and it is 
known that a large percent of them could 
benefit by instruction. Of course, we know 
how expensive special education is, but 
America should provide this advantage, so 
unspeakably precious to families whose 
young blind are growing up to adulthood. 
As matters now stand, there are more than 
15,000 blind children in school—approxi- 
mately one-half in residential schools and 
the other in day public schools. I am 
shocked to realize that there is probably an 
equal number of children without sight who 
are still not being educated. I am grieved 
by the information that the American 
Foundation for the Blind has discovered a 
distressing number of blind children in 
homes for the mentally retarded, and who 
should never have been sent to such institu- 
tions. It saddens me inexpressibly to learn 
that this country urgently needs more edu- 
cational agencies for blind children, more 
teachers, more embossed books, and an in- 
creased amount of school materials. 

It is cheering for me to observe the great 
attention that is now being given to the spe- 
cial needs of elder blind people. More than 
ever, I abhor the idea of placing old blind 
persons in asylums or homes just for the 
blind. I believe that the blind are like other 
human beings—they desire homes cheered 
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by friendship, interesting amusements, and 
opportunities for normal family living. 
Nothing, surely, can be more damaging and 
undesirable than situating them in institu- 
tions without a chance of home pleasures or 
the joys of social life. Who has the heart to 
segregate those who cannot see to find whole- 
some pleasure or delightful experiences? 

Truly it cheers me to know that some 
Members of Congress, among them my good 
friend, Senator Lister Hi, are advocating 
greater activity in preserving the health and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped through- 
out the world. Earnestly I beseech you Lions 
to work further with them and the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind in finding 
ways to solve the terrific problem of eye ail- 
ments and rehabilitation of blind people— 
a desperate condition that cries for atten- 
tion, particularly in Latin America, South 
Asia, the Middle and Near East, and Africa. 
Only when America and all other countries 
put energy and enthusiasm into the work of 
increasing the opportunities of the blind and 
saving sight shall all mankind be blessed 
with the right to see. 


[S. Res. 336, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Whereas Miss Helen Keller will celebrate 
her eightieth birthday on June 27, 1960; 
and 

Whereas this remarkable woman, stricken 
deaf and blind in infancy, has for more than 
fifty years tirelessly devoted herself to the 
battle for the economic, cultural, and social 
advancement of the physically handicapped 
throughout the world, making her own con- 
quest of disabilities a symbol of hope for 
millions; and 

Whereas in her long and faithful associa- 
tion with the American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind she has traveled to more than a 
score of nations throughout the world; and 

Whereas in all these travels she has in- 
spired immeasurable progress in services to 
the blind, the deaf, and the deaf-blind, and 
has won countless new friends for the United 
States of America and the cause of democracy 
and freedom; and 

Whereas Congress and the Chief Executive 
have expressed deep concern in improve- 
ment of conditions among the physically 
handicapped, and have initiated constantly 
expanding programs to this worthwhile end: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in recognition of the vast 
contributions made by Miss Helen Keller 
to the well-being of all humanity, the Senate 
hereby extends its greetings and best wishes 
to Miss Keller on the occasion of her eight- 
ieth birthday, which will occur on June 27, 
1960. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit to Miss Helen Keller a 
copy of this resolution. 





Hon. John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to join with 
the host of friends and colleagues of 
JOHN Fogarty, the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Rhode Island, in congrat- 
ulating him on the recent honors which 
were showered on him most deservingly. 

Few men in our lifetime have had the 
opportunity to render such helpful serv- 


. 
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ice as Mr. Focarty has to the people of 
this country. 

His judicious direction of public funds 
into the fields of cancer research, heart 
studies, and other humanitarian areas, is 
to be commended. 

Few men in the House are as erudite 
in the field of medical research as the 
Representative from Rhode Island. His 
dedicated work and long periods of de- 
votion to the responsibilities confronting 
him have resulted in substantial finan- 
cial aid to those fields of medical research 
which if properly explored might result 
in adding many years to the life of the 
average citizen. 

Brandeis University, Brown Univer- 
sity, and Salve Regina College are to be 
commended for their part in honoring 
so worthy a gentleman. 





The Birth-Control Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of June 21, entitled “The Birth-Control 
Decision.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BIRTH-CONTROL DECISION 


Of the several significant decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court yesterday, the 
most puzzling was the court’s dismissal of 
a suit challenging a Connecticut law against 
the use or prescription of contraceptive de- 
vices. A majority of five found the ques- 
tion too abstract for decision. It said Con- 
necticut had brought only one prosecu- 
tion under the statute and there was no 
indication any violator would now be 
prosecuted. 

But Justice Harlan, in a powerful and 
persuasive dissent, pointed out that the one 
prosecution, in 1940, may well have had the 
intended effect of discouraging doctors and 
nurses from participating openly in birth- 
control programs. It is a fact that all birth- 
control clinics in Connecticut were closed 
after the 1940 case, and they remained 
closed. And, as Justice Harlan said, con- 
scientious persons may well hesitate to 
violate a criminal law no matter how seldom 
it is enforced. : 


The law can now be tested only if courage- 





ous doctors, nurses and patients make 


known their violation of it and risk prosecu- 
tion. That is a burden that the Court has 
again and again said those doubting the 
constitutionality of a State statute need not 
assume. Earlier this very term all nine jus- 
tices passed on the merits of a suit for an 
injunction against the Chicago film cen- 
sorship law, although the lower courts had 
said the question was too abstract in the 
absence of a prosecution for violating the 
law. 

We agree with Justice Harlan that the 
Court “indulged in a bit of sleight-of-hand 
to be rid of the case.” Its course is the 
more regrettable because of the extreme and 
repressive nature of the law. While we re- 
spect the moral and religious arguments 
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of those who object to birth-control devices, 
we do not believe that they have the right 
to impose their views by force of law in our 
pluralistic society on others who feel dif- 
ferently. Furthermore, as Justice Harlan 
said, the statute is “an intolerable and un- 
justifiable invasion of privacy.” The Court 
ought to have decided whether it is uncon- 
stitutionally so. 





“Tractors for Cuba”—South Dakota De- 
partment of American Legion Adopts 
Constructive Resolations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E; MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
of the South Dakota American Legion 
Department Convention be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. One of the 
resolutions deals with the so-called 
Tractors for Cuba proposal. I urge my 
colleagues to give it and the other reso- 
lutions their attention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion Department 
of South Dakota convened in convention the 
16th day of June 1961 has learned of and is 
aware of the activities of the committee for 
tractors for freedom in exchange for certain 
undesignated persons, most of whom are not 
citizens of the United States of America; and 

Whereas it appears to the American Legion 
Department of South Dakota that such_ac- 
tion on the part of said committee only tend 
to weaken the position of the United States 
in the world picture of international rela- 
tions; and 

Whereas it is obvious fromthe very recent 
negotiations that Castro is using Communist 
tactics of not abiding by his demands but 
upon our acceding to even a portion there- 
of his demands become greater as time goes 
on, and it becomes obvious that he is not go- 
ing to abide by any of his commitments 
whether it be in this phase or any other 
phase of international relations; and 

Whereas it appears to us that compromis- 
ing with Castro is degrading to the United 
States of America and is only another means 
of lowering our international prestige: Now, 
therefore, ‘ 

We, of the American Legion of the De- 
partment of South Dakota in convention 
convened in Watertown, S. Dak., this 16th 
day of June 1961, do urge the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation as 
necessary to prohibit negotiations with Cas- 
tro other than those which lead to the itm- 
mediate return of all American citizens who 
are now held prisoners by Castro together 
with those now being held as prisoners by 
any Communist government, including that 
of Red China, and that we use such means 
and force as is necessary to accomplish this 
purpose without in any way stooping to the 
insincere communistic bartering which is 
taking place in the world today; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Ambassador to the United Nations, and to 
each of the Members of the congressional 
delegation of the State of South Dakota. 
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The American Legion, Department of 
South Dakota, in convention assembled in 
Watertown June 15-17, 1961, adopted two 
resolutions on rehabilitation. 

One reiterated the stand taken by the de- 
partment convention in 1960 favoring the 
reopening of national service life insurance 
for 1 year. 

The other, copy of which has been sent to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, reads: 

“Whereas it has been called to the atten- 
tion of this department that a policy has 
been formulated by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to consolidate various offices 
administering the Loan Guaranty program, 
and 

“Whereas it is a matter of a common 
knowledge that the administration of the 
Loan Guaranty program in the State of 
South Dakota by the Loan Guaranty Office, 
Veterans’ Administration Center, Sioux Falls, 
has been manifestly in all things success- 
ful and a credit to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the veterans participating therein, 
and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
has now a huge investment in the State of 
South Dakota that should be adequately and 
properly safeguarded by individuals thor- 
oughly familiar with the program and with 
the situation in that State, and 

“Whereas this department is opposed to 
the operation of said program from any 
office outside of the State of South Dakota: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs be and he is hereby re- 
quested to continue the operation of the 
Loan Guaranty office at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center in Sioux Falls, S.D., for 


.the administration of the program in the 


State of South Dakota to and until said 
program is terminated by act of Congress.” 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Congress passed the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, to as- 
sist veterans in obtaining, and retaining, a 
Federal job for which they are qualified; and 

Whereas a sound merit system of Federal 
personnel management is essential to effi- 
cient government operations, to the strength 
of our Nation, and to the application of the 
intent, purpose, and provisions of the Vet- 
erans Preference Act; and 

Whereas the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion is responsible for furnishing guidance 
and leadership and for promulgating regu- 
lations to the various Federal agencies for 
managing their personnel programs; and 

Whereas the US. Civil Service Commis- 
sion is charged with enforcing compliance 
by Federal ageneies with the laws and reg- 
ulations governing merit system operations; 
and 

Whereas the veterans Federal employment 
program is growing in complexity, due to the 
aging and physical impairments among vet- 
erans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved in the interest of the welfare of 
veterans and the country as a whole, That 
the delegates of this annual] convention 
duly assembied this 16th day of June, 1961, 
at Watertown, 8. Dak., go on record as sup- 


scope and complex- 
ity of the Federal merit system. 


Whereas it is the responsibility of the 
such 
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Whereas the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice of the US. Employment Service and the 
affiliated State employment services have 
been mandated by Congress to render ade- 
quate job assistance to veterans in the field 
of gainful employment, and 

Whereas it is by the American 
Legion that it is the continuing responsi- 
bility of Congress to provide the necessary 
funds for the efficient admimistration of Vet- 
erans Employment Service and its affiliated 
services from time to time, consistent with 
the need for job assistance to veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, in State convention 
assembled in Watertown, S. Dak., June 15-17, 
Commend Congress for its consideration of 
veterans in providing through the several 
acts, the maximum of employment assistance 
to veterans, and urge that adequate funds 
continue to be provided for its continuation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all members of our congres- 
sional delegation. 





Tractors for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaz', June 21, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

Spectra Broapcast BY COMMENTATOR Bos 
Srecrist, AS EDITORIAL BY MANn- 
AGEMENT OF Rapio StaTIon WAIT, CHIcaGco, 
It.., Sunpay, June 18, 1961 


Last Tuesday, four persons billed as U:S. 
agricultural experts flew into Castro-Cuba 
in behalf of the Kennedy-appointed, 
Reuther-headed committee which seeks to 
surrender to Castro’s infamous tractors-for- 
humans blackmail. 

The four experts were: Prof. Roy Bainer, 
head of the University of California’s De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering; C. H. 
Hansen, assistant professor, agricultural en- 
gineering, Michigan State University; J. B. 
Liljedhal, professor, agricultural engineering, 
Purdue University; and Duane Greathouse, 
director, agricultural implement depart- 
ment, Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers 
Union. 

The officially billed objective of these four 
was to determine whether Khrushchev’'s 
Cuban stooge would accept small, farm-type 
tractors, rather than the 500 heavy-duty 
bulldozers which Castro originally demanded 
in exchange for 1,214 Cuban nationals whom 
he claimed to have captured in the Kennedy- 
backed, CIA-torpedoed invasion fiasco last 
April. 

Upon leaving Washington, the four-man 
team insisted its mission was purely tech- 
nical, and strictly nonpolitical, and, there- 
fore, that it would refuse to consider a 
Castro proposal that so-called political pris- 
oners in the United States, Spain, and Latin 
America be exchanged for anti-Castro 
captives in Cuba. c 

At the same time, however, a spokesman 
admitted that this team enjoyed what was 
described as enough leeway to negotiate the 
release of the 1,214 prisoners whom Castro 
claimed to have captured in the invasion. 

Upon arriving in Havana, as guests of the 
Red Castro regime, the team issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “We have accepted an 
assignment from Tractors for Freedom, Inc., 
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to contribute what we can to the humani- 
tarian purpose of the committee by conduct- 
ing negotiations of a technical nature with 
Dr. Fidel Castro or his authorized repre- 
sentatives as to the types of the 500 tractors 
offered best suited to increase the agricul- 
tural production of Cuba and raise the living 
standards of the Cuban people, thereby lay- 
ing the basis for securing the release of the 
1,214 prisoners.” 

Deeply etched between the lines of this 
statement lay the reiteration of the Reuther 
committee’s U.S. public-opinion-forced as- 
surance that, however belatedly, the com- 
mittee was no longer willing to surrender 
to Castro’s original demands for heavy, 
earth-moving equipment with which air and 
missile bases could be built against us. 

The obvious effort, here, of course, was to 
attempt to justify this massive nongovern- 
mental (but Government-backed) meddling 
in foreign affairs as a strictly high-minded, 
nonpolitical, humanitarian gegture, just as 
President Kennedy, Walter Reuther, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt, as well as Castro and the 
Communists—had insisted it was. 

In this totally transparent effort to over- 
come the understandable outrage of millions 
of Americans and their congressional repre- 
sentatives, the Kennedy-backed, Reuther- 
run committee obviously hoped to anes- 
thetize the American people against the 
highly documented charges that the com- 
mittee seemed in violation of, at least, the 
spirit of the Logan Act, the U.S. law which 
specifically forbids private citizens . and 
private organizations from conducting, “any 
correspondence or intercourse with any for- 
eigh government, or any officer or agent 
thereof.” 

It was equally obvious that it was hoped 
that the American people would become so 
swept up by this effort at high-sounding 
humanitarian emotionalism that they would 
also forget who and what Castro is, what 
he has done to Cuba, what he had done to 
the United States and its citizens, and what 
he has. threatened to do—not the least of 
which has been to render New York City a 
new Hiroshima in which thousands of chil- 
dren would die—as Castro recently put it. 

Toward this end, of course, it was further 
obvious that this high-sounding attempt at 
emotionalism would also cause the American 
people to ignore the vital fact that any trac- 
tors which were permitted to fall into the 
hands of Fidel Castro would become strictly 
his property, and, that, like his fellow-Com- 
munist dictators everywhere, Castro would 

those tractors, not for the sake of im- 
proving the lot of the people whom he had 
enslaved, but to further solidify his position 
of power against those people. 

In other words, to give Castro even so 
much as the means of improving the agri- 
cultural crisis which Castro and communism 
have, alone, created against the Cuban peo- 
ple, would, in all reality, be feeding the 
Castro-led enemy against us in this frighten- 
ing period of history in which Castro and his 
Khrushchev-run Communist colleagues con- 
tinue to conduct a unilateral war against us 
while our leaders attempt to conduct a uni- 
lateral peace. 

Were Castro truly interested in improving 
the let of the Cuban people, were Castro 
truly interested in improving relations with 
the United States and its people, were Castro 
truly interested in peace, Castro would re- 
move himself from the Khrushchey-run 
Communist bloc against us, and make good 
his long and loudly proclaimed revolutionary 
promise of free elections and self-determina- 
tion for the people of Cuba. 

With that accomplished, then, indeed, the 
way would immediately be opened for the 
Government of the United States to resume 
normal diplomatic relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, and, at the same time, to 
permit the resumption of normal trade rela- 
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tions of the variety through which the peo- 
ple of Cuba had benefited since the US. 
liberation of their once-friendly island. 

While the U.S. team refused to issue so 
much as one additional word of comment 
beyond its original statement, Castro’s prop- 
aganda guns continued an incessant barrage 
against the U.S. team even as the team ne- 
gotiated in Communist-style secrecy with 
Castro’s gang. 

Included in that typically Communist 
propaganda barrage was an announcement, 
Thursday, that Castro had suddenly reneged 
on his original demand which had brought 
the Reuther committee’s team to Havana; 
that Castro was no longer willing to exchange 
1,214 invasion captives for 500 bulldozers 
valued at an estimated $15 million. 

Instead, Castro had suddenly reduced the 
count to 1,214 prisoners to be exchanged— 
that the other 3 identified as invasion 
leaders, could only be obtained through a 
man-for-man exchange for 3 convicts held 
in U.S. Federal imprisonment. 

The first invasion leader, Manuel Artime, 
was to be exchanged for Francisco (The 
Hook) Molina who, last month, was con- 
victed, in New York, for the slaying of a 
little 9-year-old Venezuelan girl in a wild 
gun brawl which pro-Castro forces launched 
against anti-Castroites during Castro’s 
propaganda visit to New York last Sep- 
tember. 

The second invasion leader, Rafael Boli- 
var Fuentes, was to be exchanged for Harry 
Winston, a top U.S. Negro Communist lead- 
er who, in 1949, was convicted with 10 top 
comrades of conspiring to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. 

The third invasion leader, Jose San 
Roman, was to be exchanged for the Har- 
vard-educated Albizu Campos, who was 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the wake 
of the bloody Puerto Rican armed attack 
upon the House of Representatives in which 
five Members of Congress were wounded. 

A few hours after that Castro regime rev- 
elation, Castro, himself, summoned a news 
conference in which he heightened his in- 
famy still further by announcing that he 
had no longer sought $15 million worth of 
tractors, but that he now demanded what- 
ever amount of U.S. tractors, large or small, 
that $28 million would buy—and that, not 
for 1,214 invasion captives, not for 1,211, 
but for only 1,167. 

He alibied this reduction of 47 prisoners 
by saying that, in addition to subtracting 
the 3 invasion leaders, he was also sub- 
tracting the following: 3 Spanish priests, 
16 prisoners accused of serious crimes under 
the Batista regime, 2 prisoners under in- 
vestigation for killing Castro militiamen, 8 
who died, “accidentally” (which meant by 
gunshot) while being transported to Ha- 
vana, and an unspecified number of others 
whom Castro claimed to have captured in 
civilian clothes after invading Cuba in uni- 
form. 

Among the several things vitally signifi- 
cant in this latest turning of the Castro 
worm, not the least was this: 

Castro, by his own admission, had begun 
to verify the private intelligence which this 
reporter first revealed on WAJX—on May 
26—the private intelligence supplied by re- 
tired US. Intelligence Col. Ulius Amoss, 
which insisted: “Castro’s tractor-bulldozer 
project is a hoax, absurd. He did not take 
a thousand prisoners during the latest in- 
vasion but something like 600, nearly all of 
whom were executed. Castro is filling the 
ranks of the 1,200-plus human items for 
exchange of earth-moving machinery with 
prisoners from his jails plus hundreds of 
his own agents.” 

To which this reporter would add this 
observation: Should history ultimately 
prove the Amoss-supplied figure of “some- 
thing like 600” invasion captive figure too 
low, Castro, himself, had already helped 
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history prove his original claim to have 
1,214 such captives an obvious lie by a self- 
admitted 44. At the same time, Castro, 


himself, had already helped history prove. 


that he was eager, Communist-style, to 
renege on his originally claimed willingness 
to include the 3 invasion leaders in the 
exchange, and to use them to get 3 U.S. con- 
victs, whose presence in Cuba he and com- 
munism obviously wants, and, further, to 
arrogantly increase his original demand for 
$15 million worth of U.S. tractors in ex- 
change for 1,214 prisoners to a new demand 
for $28 million in exchange for only 1,117 
prisoners. 

If, therefore, the Kennedy-backed, Reu- 
ther-led ransom committee's four so- 
called agricultural experts had ‘earned any- 
thing from their bitter Havana experience, 
it should have been a firsthand lesson in 
the long-established basic fact that one just 
cannot do business with communism any 
more than one could do business with Hit- 
ler, since the foundations lay in massive, 
Godless amorality. 

It is to be hoped that these self-styled, 
ultra-liberal “humanitarians’” ponder well 
this belatedly learned vital fact of life.- It 
is also hoped that they also ponder the dis- 
tinct possibility that, should they attempt 
to appease Castro’s heightened demands, he 
might well then heighten them further. 

Should, for example, the Government of 
the United States, via the Reuther com- 
mittee, agree to Castro’s demands for Molina, 
Winston, and. Campos, what would prevent 
the Khrushchev-run Castro from then de- 
manding an additional exchange for others 
including, for example, convicted atomic spy 
Morton Sobell or Soviet master spy Col. 
Rudolph Abel to name but two of myriad 
possibilities? 

The pattern for such historic infamy, of 
course, has already been tailor made for 
Khrushchey’s boy, Castro, by virtue of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s admitted eagerness to re- 
ward and appease a Communist blackmail- 
er—even though, to do so, is, among myriad 
other things, to fly in the face of morality, 
commonsense, and possibly Federal law 
based thereon. 

With the latter possibility, it is consider- 
ably more than suspicious and significant 
that (as this is recorded) no answer has 
yet been forthcoming from brother Bob 
Kennedy's Justice Department to the de- 
mand by [Illinois Congressman ROBERT 
MIcHEL that Bob Kennedy respond with an 
“early expression” regarding the legality 
(under the Logan Act) of the Havana nego- 
tiations of the Reuther committee’s four- 
man team. 

Equally significant of the manner in which 
U.S. opinion continues to mount against this 
fantastic infamy in the phony name of 
“humanitarianism,” are the following three 
rapid developments: 

When the four-man team flew back into 
Miami, Fla., last Thursday, one concerned 
American attempted to place the team un- 
der “citizen’s arrest for violation of the 
Logan Act.” 

In Indianapolis, Ind., last Thursday, in- 
corporation papers were filed for a nonprofit 
organization calling itself Citizens to Block 
Tractors to Castro, Inc., an organization 
which listed its purpose as to “register dis- 
approval with the Department of Justice, 
with our congressional representatives and 
others of what has been deemed by many 
leaders a violation of the Logan Act, which 
bans individual citizens from dealing with 
a foreign power. “To bring legal action to 
prevent such negotiations with Communist 
leaders and their representatives, and to 
prevent any acts suggestive of yielding to 
blackmail, bribery and other acts detri- 
mental to the Nation.” 

And, in Peoria, Ill., Thursday night, Re- 
publican Senator GoLpwaTer gained strong 
support for his suggestion that the United 
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States should resort to unilateral military 
force, if necessary, to free the Cuban in- 
vaders whom Castro continues to hold for 
ransom. 

Meanwhile, this reporter would suggest 
that the manufacturers of the U.S. trac- 
tors which Castro wants, and the stock- 
holders, and the mostly-Reuther-union-or- 
ganized employees of those companies, take 
a hard, cold look at the siren call claim that, 
somehow, in his so-called humanitarian ef- 
fort, a profit is also to be realized. 

The greatest means of placing that claim 
of possible profit in its proper focus is to re- 
call the cynical observation of Nicholai 
Lenin that—When the moment comes for 
the hanging of capitalism, the capitalists, 
themselves, will bid for the sale of the 
hemp. 





Murrow Accents Freedom in University of 
Michigan Graduation Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Edward R. Murrow, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, addressed the 117th 
annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, my alma mater. 

I think his message will be of special 
interest to the Members of the House: 


Mr. President, honored guests, distin- 
guished visitors, faculty, students, and mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 1961, I take 
pleasure in coming to Michigan today, for 
though your State borders no oceans, your 
university has sent its influence over many 
oceans to many foreign lands. Michigan in 
the past has had a long list of graduates and 
faculty members who have left their imprint, 
for example, on the Philippine Islands: Jo- 
seph Hayden and Frank Murphy, Governors 
General; Dean Worchester and Finley John- 
son, one a Secretary of Interior, the other a 
Supreme Court Justice. Michigan has scat- 
tered its seed abroad, and it has borne good 
international fruit. 

No student of international affairs should 
be permitted to raise his voice in the State 
of Michigan without recalling the name of 
the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, for 
when the course of our ship of state was 
altered and we decided to discharge the 
responsibilities that history and heritage 
had placed upon us, Senator Vandenburg was 
not at the helm of the ship of state but was 
in fact in control of the engineroom and 
produced the thrust, the driving power, 
which moved our Nation in a totally different 
direction. 

The face of Michigan is today still turned 
to the world around us. Michigan was 
third among U.S. institutions last year in 
the number of faculty members abroad, fifth 
in foreign students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, and as a State, Michigan was 
third in the total number of foreign students 
enrolled in institutions in this country. 

This leads me to suggest that you and I 
are both in the same business. We both 
concern ourselves with the state of the world; 
we both are involved in interpreting the 
United States abroad—you through students 
and exchange professors, we through the 
work of our agency; we each are engaged 
upon the task of educating in the great vir- 
tues of man, of imparting information and 
ideas to minds eager for stimulation. 

I have come today to tell you about the 
U.S. Information Agency. But having men- 
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tioned education, it is well to emphasize at 
the outset an aspect of our Agency that few 
people appreciate. 

Government policy is our business. But 
we are also educational. We are also cul- 
tural. Our very name is the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency—information about politics and 
policy, yes. But also information about 
books, science, music, the arts, the profes- 
sions. Whatever there is to be known about 
this country is the business of our Agency. 

One of the most popular programs our ra- 
dio service has broadcast was a lecture by a 
research chemist. Our library in Burma has 
become the focal point of research for mem- 
bers of the legislature, justices of their Su- 
preme Court, officers in their cabinet; the 
reason is that we offer information and prec- 
edents to guide them in their own problems. 
English teaching has burgeoned in recent 
years. Lectures, seminars, and discussions 
draw surprising crowds abroad. And it is 
here that we have gained so much help from 
the American academic community and its 
representatives abroad, including those from 
the University of Michigan. 

As our Agency, then, is but a window on 
the world to mirror the American people and 
our way of life, you can understand when 
I say that what we do is not easy to ex- 
plain. 

We operate in a difficult, not too well de- 
fined area. We embrace a multitude of dis- 
ciplines and professions. Whereas many 
men pursue careers in a single medium of 
communication, as I did for 25 years, USIA 
employs not one but seven: radio, tele- 
vision, movies, press, book publishing, ex- 
hibits and arts. We are involved in an en- 
tire range of activities: From a press run 
in Beirut, an exhibition in Turin, a stage 
performance in Munich and radio relays in 
Colombo. From a news telecast in Bogota 
to a sound-tracked filmstrip in Paris to a 
book typeset in Manila—upon all the myriad 
of details we initiate, we create, we facili- 
tate. 

Even more important we must deal with 
the intangibles: The difficult, delicate human 
For by word of mouth, 
cultivated personal contact abroad, we seek 
to persuade others of the rightness of our 
view and that our actions and our goals are 
in harmony with theirs. 

We cannot dictate their choice. We can 
help them to develop not only their natural 
resources but their human resources as well. 
We can provide them with food enough to 
sustain their physical well-being and we can 
offer them the information upon which in- 
formed opinion may be based. The choice 
as to the nature and structure of their polit- 
ical and economic society must be theirs. 

Our Agency by congréssional mandate op- 
erates overseas. There is much misunder- 
standing about just what the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency does. We have received letters 
with ominous overtones, such as a request, 
“send me all your information on counter- 
feiting” and “please rush me all the facts on 
bullet wounds, fast.” Letterwriters have 
asked us “what percentage of young people 
are juveniles,” “how can I figure out which 
TV newscasters are Republicans,” and “why 
are most auctioneers called colonel?" And 
do-it-yourself fans have written our Agency 
for information on how to bottle peanut 
butter, refinish driftwood, operate bongo 
drums, and make low-calorie soft drinks. 

Information is our job, but information 
of more serious fmport. Our Agency at- 
tempts to make US, policy as designed by 
the President everywhere intelligible and, 
wherever possible, palatable. 

We shall endeavor to refiect with fidelity 
to our allies, to the uncommitted nations, 
as well as to those who are hostile to us, not 
only our policies but our ideals. Yet, in 
our day-to-day efforts directed to this end, 
we do not stand alone. For much that is 
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known and believed about this country is 
beyond the purview of our Agency alone. 

Just as the word of USIA is far more 
than just Voice of America broadcasts, so 
is the real voice of America far more than 
just our Agency. From Norway to Nyasa- 
land, from Rio to Rangoon, the story and the 
face of America goes out in movies, tele- 
vision, magazines, and the press. The mili- 
tary, with fighters and their families, number 
1 million abroad. Over 4 million American 
tourists travel abroad each year. Thirty 
thousand missionaries reside abroad. An- 
other half million Americans live overseas for 
reasons embracing both business and 
pleasure. Foundations, educational ex- 
changes, and international scholarships send 
our young intellectuals and their studious 
professors swarming to foreign universi- 
ties. Fifty thousand foreign students and 
hundreds of thousands of foreign tourists 
visit our country every year to hear and 
evaluate the firsthand voice of America. 

This means there are no more domestic 
issues. The speech of a single Senator to a 
hometown audience can have more impact 
abroad than months of our Agency’s infor- 
mational activities. A breakthrough in sci- 
ence or medicine, the price of wheat on the 
big board in Chicago, import duty on tex- 
tiles—we have lost the luxury of living in 
isolated America—these events and issues are 
absorbed, debated, and pondered on all shores 
of every ocean. 

Te some of us the picture of a burning 
bus in Alabama may merely represent the 
speed and competence of a photographer, 
but to those of us in the U.S. Information 
Agency it means that picture will be front- 
paged tomorrow all the way from Manila to 
Manchester. 

I recognize, as I know you will, too, that 
the role of our Agency has limits. We are 
but one arm of the US. Government. As 
such, we must respond to the policy of that 
Government. To put t more bluntly, USIA 
can be no better than the policies it supports 
and explains. Yet within that limitation 
there are obviously practices and principles 
to which we are committed. Kt is fundamen- 
tal that we operate on a basis of truth. 
Ours is, and must be, a dedication to the 
factual. . . 

But this itself poses difficulties. We oper- 
ate abroad; our audience is foreign. And 
in this world there are no absolute stand- 
ards of truth. What is one man’s truth is 
another man’s falsehood. Our objective is, 
and must be, credibility. It is easy to as- 
sume that because we tell the truth as we 
see it, others will believe us. But statements 
that are true are not always believed. It is 
a measure of cur difficulty that in this re- 
lentiess half-war, truth and credibility are 
not coequal. 

Candor and openness have their mer- 
its * * * as the successful Alan Shepard 
demonstrated. They also have their de- 
merits * * * as the abortive Cuban episode 
demonstrated. 

But if truth must be our guide then 
dreams must be our goal. To the hunger 
of those masses yearning to learn in free- 
dom—that is so much of the world, we shall 
say: “We share your dreams.” As a nation, 
we have never been allergic to change. Ours 
was the first of the great revolutions. It is a 
birthright we do not intend to let go by de- 
fauit. Our responsibilities of nationhood are 
predicated on a helping hand to others who 
would elevate their crushing way of existence 
by change into a more bountiful society. We 
offer no panaceas, no final solutions. We of- 
fer to join in the search for betterment. We 
offer our experience and our energies in part- 
nership in the quest for greater human excel- 
lence. This we not only endorse. This we 
sponsor and promote, and provoke. A tra- 
dition of government by the governed, of rev- 
olution by consent—all of these are among 
the greater virtues that we have to dem- 
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onstrate to a world sorely in need of great 
virtues. 

But we shall go further. We are taking 
the offensive in this war of ideas. We shall 
be more alert in exposing Communist tech- 
niques and tactics. Distortion and duplicity 
about this land and its people will not go 
unanswered. 

We shall concentrate our attention on the 
fields where the ideological competition is 
being waged. This means expansion in 
Africa—where new natiens have arisen—and 
in Latin America—where new difficulties 
have been born—and in Southeast Asia— 
where new pressures are upon us. We will 
not do this, however, at the expense of 
thinning the lines of communication with 
our traditional friends and allies. 

The history of this Agency has been brief 
and turbulent. I trust its future will be long 
and fruitful. In the bare 20 years of its life, 
it has had five titles and a dozen different 
directors. Our origins lie in the frenzied 
beginnings of World War II, when we op- 
erated with a radio and a prayer. Our future 
may lie in the unseen systems of commun- 
ication satellites, when we will operate with 
international television and perhaps those 
same prayers again. 

The product of this Agency is all for ex- 
port, much of it invisible, much of it un- 
known at home. Much of its end-product 
effectiveness is not measurable by common 
standards. We do not have a rating service, 
and frequently our work is known to the 
public only when we make a mistake. 

Let me turn from the Information Agency 
to your graduating class. 

You have received a superior intellectual 
training. Neither you nor your parents paid 
the full cost. If your sole purpose is per- 
sonal profit at the expense of that society 
which made possible your education, then 
history will do the collecting. You are be- 
holden to the society and the system which 
gave you a running start in the worldwide 
competition which will determine whether 
the threat or the promise of modern tech- 
nology and scientific progress shall triumph. 

It is given to no man to know the future, 
but it is, I suggest, useful for youth at all 
times and in all conditions to greet the un- 
known with a cheer. 

For generations, each graduating class has 
been told that it is emerging from the ciois- 
tered academic halls into a world beset 
with doubt, uncertainty and perplexing 
problems. This is true today, and probably 
always will be. 

It’s always a mistake to give advice, and 
it’s a major error to give good advice. But 
it has always seemed to me that commence- 
ment speakers ought to be a little more 
specific and practical in their advice. To 
the trim, hard-muscled athlete who is going 
to sit in an office, they should recall the 
words of Margaret Halsey (for they will be 
applicable 10 or 15 years from now): “He 
must have had a magnificent build before 
his stomach went in for a career of its own.” 

To those who long for the “good old days,” 
Mr. Dooley might be quoted: “The past al- 
ways looks better than it was; it’s only 
pleasant because it isn’t here.” 

For those graduates inclined to be argu- 
mentative, a word from William Hazlitt: 
“We are not satisfied to be right unless we 
cah prove others to be quite wrong.” To 
the graduate who barely squeaked by in 
Latin, some consolation from Heinrich Heine: 
“If the Romans had been obliged to learn 
Latin, they would never have found time 
to conquer the world.” ° 

Two bits of counsel from Don Herold to 
the graduate who is inclined to overwork: 
“Work is a form of nervousness.” Someone 
once said: “My father taught me to work, 
but not to love it.” 

To the holder of the sheepskin whose man- 
ners might not have been polished as well 
as they might have been: “Be kind and 
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considerate to others, depending somewhat 
upon whom they are.” 

To the graduate who may regret youthful 
indiscretions, Katherine Mansfield says: “‘Re- 
gret is an appalling waste of energy; you 
can’t build on it; it’s only good for wallow- 
ing in.” 

Advice for the student who wants to be 
a writer, from Don Marquis: “If you want to 
get rich from writing, write the sort of thing 
that’s read by persons who move their lips 
when they’re reading to themselves.” Som- 
erset Maugham has wise words for the coed 
looking for a husband: “American women 
expect to find in their husbands a perfec- 
tion that English women only hope to find 
in their butlers.” And for those who just 
want to be a gentleman, Billy Phelps said: 
“The final test for him is his respect for 
those who ‘can be of no possible service to 
him.” 

Samuel Butler maintained that: “Life is 
the art of drawing sufficient conclusions 
from insufficient premises.” Sydney Smith, 
on the other hand, took what might be 
called the clinical approach to this question 
when he said: “The great secret of life is 
digestion.” 

The philosophical approach was perhaps 
best expressed by Susan Ertz, who remarked: 
“Millions who long for immortality do not 
know what to do with themselves on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon.” 

All of these words of wisdom will of course 
be forgotten, just like all commencement 
speeches, so let’s return to the traditional 
theme. This year’s graduates are being told 
to have courage. Channing Pollock once 
said: “No man in the world has more cour- 
age than the mah who can stop after eating 
one peanut.” : 

I have an idea that a wholly serious com- 
mencement speech could be done in a single 
paragraph. Something like this: Graduates 
who have achieved this distinction by hard 
work, cheating, or the indifference of your 
professors—you have had a good break; no 
one of you paid your own freight. No mat- 
ter how wealthy your parents, how exclusive 
your school, society has paid some part of 
the cost of your education; you are in its 
debt. That sheepskin won't get or hold a job 
fer you; it doesn’t guarantee you personal 
profit at the expense of the society which 
made possible your superior intellectual 
training. Maybe you have been taught to 
think (we wili know more about that in 20 
years); but somewhere along the way you 
must have picked up some ideas about the 
dignity and the freedom of the individual, 
about his right to be wrong, and his rights 
under the law. You have finished your 
education at a time of uncertainty, unrest 
and unprecedented change. Don’t over- 
develop your instinct for being unhappy. 
Don't conclude prematurely that the individ- 
ual is of little importance. If you don’t like 
the books you read, go and write one. You 
are the—at least partially—educated brood 
of the most luxurious, powerful Nation in the 
world. You are coming out of college into 
all kinds of alarms and excursions, constant 
tension and uncertainty. But look around 
the world and compare your lot with that of 
Yyour contemporaries elsewhere. 

These words were written by the great 
German poet and philosopher, Goethe, and 
will of course, like most commencement 
speeches, be forgotten. Bit just for the 
beauty of the language and the clarity of 
the thought, I should like to read you the 
complete commencement speech in a half 
dozen lines. “There are nine requisites for 
contented living: Health enough to make 
work a pleasure; wealth enough to support 
your needs; strength to battle with difficul- 
ties and overcome them; grace enough to 
confess your sins and forsake them; patience 
enough to toil until some good is accom- 
plished; charity enough to see some good in 
your neighbor; love enough to move you to 
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be useful and helpful to others; faith enough 
to make real the things of God; hope enough 
to remove all anxious fears concerning the 
future.” 





Report to the 86th Congress on the Study 
of Small Business Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the closing days of last year, the 
Selected Committee on Small Business 
presented its final report on House Res- 
olution 51—A Resolution Creating a 
Select Committee To Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Problems of 
Small Business. It is report No. 2235 
and I should like to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and to excerpt from 
the minority views expressed therein 
those point which I feel are especially 
pertinent. These excerpts are included 


below: 
MINORITY VIEWS 


INTRODUCTION 


The minority regrets to find in the final 
report of the committee for the 86th Con- 
gress the same type of destructive criticism 
which we have found in similar reports in 
the past. Destructive criticism is in the 
same category as other destructive elements 
in the spectrum of our national existence. 
Undoubtedly, destructive criticism directed 
at our economy becomes a savory morsel in 
the mouths of our enemies and detracts 
from our position in world affairs. 

On the contrary, corstructive criticism 
which is designed to build and impove our 
position is in the interest of national se- 
curity and prestige. The minority believes 
the careful reader will find little evidence 
of constructive criticism in the final re- 
port of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness in the 86th Congress. 

Regrettable as are bankruptcies and busi- 
ness failures, the majority fails to relate 
such failures to the increased business popu- 
lation and to other factors which have a 
defiinite influence on the success or failure 
of a small business. The majority is re- 
minded that the years referred to so fre- 
quently as “since 1952" are the same years 
covering a transition from a wartime econ- 
omy to what we describe as normal times. 
If the comparison of the majority is to be 
realistic, comparison should be made to the 
48 failures per 10,000 business concerns in 
1920, in the period following World War I, 
with 42 failures per 10,000 business concerns 
in 1954, following the Korean war. The 
minority further notes that in 1940, the last 
peacetime: year prior to World War II, the 
rate of failure was 63, which compares un- 
favorably with the rate of 52 per 10,000 
businesses in 1959. 

The majority had 25 years or more of al- 
most constant control of the Congress, and if 
there are loopholes in our antitrust statutes, 
as the report would have us believe, the ma- 
jority has failed to take the necessary ac- 
tion. As to effective enforcement of the 
antitrust statutes, the most vigorous enforce- 
ment in nearly a half century has taken 
place, as we will show, during the 8 years 
of the present administration. 

The majority describes the decline in the 
proportion of Government procurement be- 
ing awarded to small business as “a shock- 
ing decline.” The majority also claims “ne- 
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glect” in the award of contracts for research 
and development. The majority takes the 
magic date of 1953 as its benchmark in prov- 
ing all of these matters when, as a matter 
of fact, from 1949 to 1953 small business’ 
share of Government procurement declined 
from 27 percent to 16 percent primarily be- 
cause of the Korean war and the type of 
equipment required to fight that war. Al- 
though the dollar value of awards to small 
business has been steadily increasing because 
of increased expenditures, it is true that the 
percentage of dollar-value awards has de- 
clined. The question is: Why? The answer 
is simple. When the Russians put the sput- 
nik into orbit, dollars which had been utilized 
for other purposes were diverted in order 
to speed up our space-age requirements in 
missiles, antimissile missiles, and other space 
projects designed to add to our knowledge 
and power. These matters were, in truth, as 
the records show, given little attention prior 
to the present Republican administration. 
After sputnik, many of the ideas and plans 
which had previously been judged as fan- 
tastic and impractical suddenly became not 
only necessary, but very practical in- 
a..- => 

The minority does not feel that it is in 


the interest of small business to indulge in ~ 


high-sounding, meaningless, theoretical, and 
philosophical phrases—many of which, as 
practical men, we know cannot and will not 
receive even passing consideration by the 
Congress. We prefer to stick to the hard 
basic facts of small business life and to meet 
the problems head on in an effort to find a 
reasonable and logical solution. * * * 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


In its introduction to the final report the 
majority makes the following statement: 
“Historically, during the past 100 years, the 
gross national product has grown at an aver- 
age rate of about 3 percent a year, computed 
in dollars of constant value.’ (More pre- 
cisely, the historic annual rate of growth, ac- 
cording to the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress, has been 2.9 percent.) 

Thereafter, the majority attempts, 
through the means of selective statistics, to 
prove that the last 8 years witnessed a de- 
cline in the growth rate of the United 
States—this, despite the fact that during the 
present administration the gross national 
product climbed to a record peak of over half 
a trillion dollars. 

The juggling of statistics, of course, con- 
stitutes a distortion of economic realities. 
In point of fact, the record of growth dur- 
ing the prior administration left much to 
be desired. From 1946 to 1952 the GNP in- 
creased $32.7 billion in constant value dol- 
lars. Thus, the Truman years reflected an 
overall gain of 8.9 percent and an average 
annual growth rate of 1.1 percent—a disap- 
pointing rate indeed. Figures for these 
years, taken from chart D-2 of the 1960 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, are repro- 
duced below. 
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It is interesting to note that most of the 
gains of the Truman administration reflect 
industrial growth triggered by the Korean 
war (1950-52). If pre-Korean war years 
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alone are considered, the gross national prod- 
uct fell back in 2 years, inched ahead less 
than 1 percent in a third, and gained mod- 
esthy in a fourth. 

The story of the last 8 years is a very 
different one, however. For the first time in 
history the gross national product climbed 
over the $500 billion mark. A chart show- 
ing GNP figures for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is reproduced below. 
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! 3.1 percent annual average. 


These figures represent an increase in con- 
stant value dollars of 124 billion, reflecting 
an overall increase of 25.1 percent and an 
average annual growth rate of 3.1 percent. 
Thus, the annual growth rate of the Eisen- 
hower administration is almost three times 
that of the Truman administration which 
preceded it, and more than matches the his- 
torical annual figure of 2.9 percent previous- 
ly referred to. Significantly, this rate of 
growth was achieved. without the stimulus 
of war. ‘ 

Americans must always be concerned with 
the pace of our Nation’s growth. We are 
enaged in a life-and-death struggle with a 
totalitarian force dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of our way of life. In this struggle 
there is always room for improvement. But 
criticism of past performance if it is to be 
constructive, if it is to be valid, if it is to 
assist in the struggle, must be based upon 
fact not fancy. And statistics cited to sup- 
port criticism, if they are to be worthwhile, 
must tell a full and complete story rather 
than a stilted, biased, wishful, or partisan 
one. ; 

Regrettably, the majority, in its zeal to 
paint a dark picture of Republican accomp- 
lishments during the last 8 years, has chosen 
the latter course. This attempt, in view of 
claims of committee nonpartisanship, is pe- 
culiarly out of place in this report. 


BANKRUPTCIES AND BUSINESS FAILURES 
Chapter II of the final report 


Chapter II discusses bankruptcies and 
business failures at length. In it the state- 
ment is made that “In fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960, 110,034 bankruptcy petitions 
were filed in the U.S. courts. This was by 
far the largest number in the history of the 
country.” Of course, only a little over 10 
percent of the bankruptcy petitions are 
business bankruptcies. For example, in 1959, 
there were 10,891 business bankruptcies out 
of a total of 100,672 bankruptcies. To our 
knowledge, the exact number of business 
bankruptcies for fiscal 1960 is not yet avail- 
able. 

Without belaboring the question, because 
any business or individual failure is of great 
concern, the minority feels that the number 
of business failures is not as significant as 
the rate of failure per 10,000 business con- 
cerns. This is because of the constant in- 
crease in business population ,which now 
(1960) numbers more than 4,700,000. In 
1920 there were 2,570,000 business institu- 
tions. Thus, merely to play around with the 
number of business failures without relating 
such figures to the business population and 
rate of failure per 10,000 businesses, is statis- 
tical sleight-of-hand. 

As to the age question, the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business for December 1955 (p. 15 et 
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seq.) tells us the median age of business Rate of business failures per 10,000 firms, Rate of business failures per 10,000 firms, 


firms in 1947 was 2.75 years and by 1954 this 
median age had increased to 6.75 years. A 
very healthy gain indeed. 

In comparing business gains and losses in 
terms of entry into business and failure or 
other disposal of a business, it is appropriate 
to call attention to the fact that we are 
increasing our business population at a rate 
of approximately 65,000 annuaily. At the 
same time let us not cenfuse total bank- 
ruptcy petitions filed in U.S. courts with the 
10 percent of such petitions which represent 
busines’ failures. 

The minority here repeats its concern and 
regrets that even one business or one person 
must find relief from uncenscionable finan- 
cial burdens through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. As a committee of the Congress estab- 
lished to help small business solve some of 
its problems, the minority is certain all of 
our members are concerned with small-busi- 
ness failures. The minority is constrained to 
say, however, that shaking the confidence of 
the small-business segment of our economy 
is not helpful in solving small-business 
problems. Certainly the record of the past 
8 years has, on the whole, been one of prog- 
ress for small business. The minority is not 
convinced that any previous administration © 
can surpass or even match the record of con- 
structive and positive action in the interest 
of the small-business community of our 
country which has taken place during Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's administration. 

The minority includes as a part of its views 
two additional charts for the record: (1) 
“Rate of Business Failures per 10,000 Firms, 
1900-60"; and (2) a reprint from Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry, “Why Businesses 
Fail.” 


Rate of business failures per 10,000 firms, 
1900-1960 
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Why businesses fail—Classification of causes of business failures, 1956, based on opinions 
of informed creditors and information in Dun & Bradstreet’s Credit Reports 
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Nore.—While the percentage in the broad categories of apparent causes of failures (neglect, fraud, inexperience 


and so on) add to 100 percent, the sum of the specific causes may exceed the total for the category because some 


failures are attributed to a combination of specific causes. 
Industry.) 


SMALL BUSINESS TAXES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Chapter XII of the final report 


The minority members of the House Small 
Business Committee are not particularly in 
disagreement with the comment on taxes, as 
incorporated in chapter XII of the final re- 
port. However, we desire to further point 
to the fact that the minority members have 
introduced comprehensive tax bills in the 
interest of small business and small farmers 
in the past several Congresses. The principle 
embodied in this proposed legislation was 
based in part on the hearings held by the 
House Small Business Committee in the 83d 
Congress under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Horace SEELY-Brown, Jr., of Connecticut. 
The minority also desires to note that at least 
four of its proposals have been enacted into 
law. 


During the hearings held by the House 
Ways and Means Committee en general 
revenue revision in the 85th Congress, all 
minority members of the committee pre- 
sented their views in detail, which we feel 
very materially aided in the passage of small 
businé$ss tax legislation in the 85th Congress 
(hearings, Ways and Means Committee, pt. 
I, pp. 13-67, inclusive, Jan. 1958.) 

In support of the remarks of Hon. Tem 
Sreep on the floor of the House on August 
10, 1959, the ranking minority member of 
the committee, Mr. McCuLLocu, commended 


(Reprinted by permissien of Dun’s Review and Modern 


Mr. Steep for his diligence in the field of 
taxation and spoke of the impediments to 
the progress of small-business concerns that 
exist in the Internal Revenue Code. Mr. 
McCuLLocH remarked that the passage of 
Public Law 866 in the 85th Congress brought 
about some improvements, but at the same 
time stressed the fact that greater tax reform 
was needed, and referred to his bill, H.R. 
6501, and the companion bills introduced by 
Mr. Moore, of West Virginia, Mr. Avery, of 
Kansas, Mr. Smiru of California, Mr. Rosr- 
son, of New York, and Mr. Quiz, of Minne- 
sota, who at that time was a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. McCu..ocu further stressed that the 
“underlying principle of tax reform and re- 
vision contained in H.R. 6501 and companion 
bills is to make small business financially 
self-sufficient insofar as is possible. In other 
words, to provide small business concerns 
with a tax structure which will permit earn- 
ings to be plowed back into the business for 
growth, expansion, and modernization.” 

Mr. McCuLiocn in his statement on Au- 
gust 10, 1959, made it clear that the minority 
was pleased that so many bills embodying 
the “plowback” principle had been intro- 
duced and that so long as the basic principle 
of tax reform and revision was maintained, 
the cause of small business would be well 
and properly served. 
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In the introduction of tax bills by the 
minority members of the committee we have 
been guided by certain basic principles 
which we are pleased to set forth at this 
point for the record. 


Basic Principles 


Any tax measure in the interest of small 
business should: 

1. Provide for the retention of earnings 
for capital which can be utilized without 
penalty for growth, expansion, and moderni- 
zation; 

2. Apply to all forms of business enter- 
prise, that is, to corporations, partnerships, 
and individuals; ¥ 

3. Apply to business enterprises engaged 
in mining, manufacturing, wholesaling, or 
retailing which are engaged in trade or com- 
merce; 

4. Apply to business operations commonly 
charaterized as “service” establishments; 

5. Be confined to small business by appro- 
priate ceilings depending upon the type of 
provision, namely, gross earnings, capital 
assets, number of shareholders, etc.; 

6. Provide appropriate options to enable 
all small-business institutions to make peri- 
odic elections as to the various methods 
(corporate or proprietary) for computing in- 
come taxes under the Internal Revenue Code; 

7. Be designed to encourage private in- 
vestment and private loans to small-business 
enterprises; 

8. Protect the “good will’” of the business 
upon the demise of the owner or owners; 

9. Make certain that estate taxes may be 
paid in such manner as to provide for the 
continuance of the business rather than 
forced liquidation, merger or sale of a small 
business; 

10. Provide methods of amortizing and de- 
preciating both new and used property 
which take into account the replacement or 
renewal of such property within its life ex- 
pectancy; and 

11. Classify family-sized farms or tenants 
of such farms as small-business enterprises 
in order to receive the benefits which would 
be derived by tax legislation applying ‘to 
small business. : 


Methods of Taxation 


1. In recognition of the opposition to 
graduated tax schedules (regardless of the 
extent of such gradations), any tax bill in 
the interest of small business should as a 
practical matter avoid graduated tax sched- 
ules. The so-called step method presently 
applicable to corporate taxes is believed to be 
the best approach. 

2. The normal tax rate should be low. 

3. Exemptions from surtaxes should be as 
liberal as possible but must be held within 
limits which will be acceptable from the 
standpoint of revenue. 

4. Exemptions for expenditures for growth, 
expansion and modernization which may be 
deducted within a given period from ordinary 
income should be carefully considered. 

The minority desires to reemphasize the 
point that tax reform and revision in the 
interest of small business is what is 
needed—not tax relief. We said in intro- 
ducing minority tax bills on April 20, 1959, 
in part, that— 

The fundamental principle which moti- 
vates us in introducing tax legislation is re- 
form and revision of certain sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code in the interest of 
small business. We do not and cannot con- 
ceive lasting benefit from mere tax relief. 
We do not even like the term “tax relief.” 
Small business is not a mendicant but rep- 
resents the broad base on which our entire 
business economy rests. The latent strength 
of our small business economy of today is 
the assurance of a vigorous and healthy 
business economy in the tomorrows to come. 

Unless we are willing to face up to the 
responsibility of providing the means by 
which our small business institutions may 


grow and expand on a sound, constructive 
basis, we will reach these tomorrows with 
a faltering business structure. This, our 
enemies, current and potential, desire above 
all else. A strong America is the keystone 
of a free world * * *. 

MINORITY COMMENTS RESPECTING CHAPTER XV 
Conclusions and recommendations of the 
final report 
Taxation 


We do not believe, as we have previously 
stated, that H.R. 2 and the companion bill, 
H.R. 13, are the final answer to the small 
business tax problem. We would like to 
see the House Small Business Committee in 
the 87th Congress hold hearings and con- 
sider all types of proposals which have been 
introduced, including the proposals previ- 
ously advanced by the minority. Following 
such hearings and studies we would like to 
see a unanimous recommendation of our 
committee to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and a report based on the testimony 
received from small business itself * * *. 





Soviet Treaty Record: 50 Violations 
Since 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend. my re- 
marks, I include an article written by 
Marguerite Higgins in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 17, 1961 con- 
cerning the Soviet record of treaty vio- 
lations. 

Soviet TREATY ReEcorD: 50 VIOLATIONS 
Since 1918 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—“Yes, of course 
we are violating the treaty. We have al- 
ready violated it 30 or 40 times,” V. I. Lenin, 
speaking in March, 1918, of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

This earliest example of how not to let 
treaty-busting trouble a good Communist 
conscience has been followed down the years 
by all of Lenin’s heirs, including Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. All have justified 
their position by saying in effect, “when we 
bust a treaty, it’s for the good of humanity.” 

Of 50 violations of international treaties 
recorded by the Department of State with 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk which ended 
Russia’s war with Germany, the following 
are the chief ones: 

In 1928, the Soviet Union became a signa- 
tory to the Kellogg-Briand Pact renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy. 
But a year later Russia invaded Manchuria 
to regain control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, confiscated by the National Chi- 
nese Government. 


COMINTERN’sS “WAR” 


In 1933, the Russians signed the Litvinov 
agreements in return for American recogni- 
tion, promising to “prevent any activity 
seeking to use force to bring about change 
in the United States.” But the Comin- 
tern, based in Russia, continued its activi- 
ties in the United States. For a decade, hav- 
ing as its public policy “the struggle by all 
available means, including armed forces, for 
the overthrow of the international bour- 
geoisie.” 

In 1932 Russia signed a nonaggression pact 
with Poland, and reaffirmed it in 1938. In 
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1939, the Russians in joint action with the 
Nazis, seized half of Poland, saying: “The 
Polish state has virtually ceased to exist. 
Treaties concluded between the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland have thereby lost their validity.” 

In 1932 Russia signed a nonaggression pact 
with Finland. On November 28, 1939, Russia 
announced the abrogation of its nonaggres- 
sion pact and the next day attacked Fin- 
land. 

In 1939, in a speech to the Supreme So- 
viet, Foreign Minister Molotov reaffirmed mu- 
tual assistance pacts with the Baltic States, 
adding: “The nonsensical talk about the 
sovietization of the Baltic countries is only 
to the interest of our common enemies.” In 
June and July 1940, the three were incor.- 
porated, against their will, into the U.S.S.R. 

VIOLATIONS IN IRAN 

By the tripartite treaty of 1942, concluded 
among Britain, the Soviet Union, and Iran, 
allied troops were to be stationed in the 
Middle East countries on condition that ‘‘the 
forces shall be withdrawn from Iranian ter- 
ritory not later than 6 months after all 
hostilities.” But in the fall of 1945, Com- 
munists supported by Red army troops took 
over in Azerbaijan. Their leader, the Iran- 
ian Communist Pishevari, broadcast his 
thanks to the Red army for assistance in 
preventing the Iranian Army from reaching 
the scene. 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH GREAT BRITAIN 

In May 1942 Russia and the United King- 
dom signed a 20-year treaty of alliance and 
postwar collaboration. The Soviet Union 
abrogated this treaty unilaterally in 1955. 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 

France and the U.SS.R. signed a 20-year 
friendship pact im 1944. The Soviet Union 
abrogated it im 1955. 

EASTERN EUROPE 

At the Yalta Conference of the U.S.S.R. 
Britain and the United States in 1945, Rus- 
sia agreed that liberated East Europe would 
be assisted to the earliest possible estab- - 
lishment through free electiens of govern- 
ments responsive to the will ef the people. 
But in fact the Red army was used to estab- 
lish Communist dictatorships in the entire 
area. 

GERMANY 

In the Potsdam protocol of August 1, 1945, 
the Soviet Union, Britain and the United 
States agreed that in Germany “all demo- 
cratic political parties with rights of assem- 
bly and of public discussion shall be al- 
lowed and encouraged throughout Germany. 
* * * Preedom of speech, press and religion 
shall be permitted.” But in October 1949, 
the Communist “German Democratic Re- 
public” was set up in the eastern zone by 
Soviet order without prior discussion or 
free elections. 

GERMANY’S EASTERN FRONTIERS 

At Potsdam, it was agreed that “the final 
delimination of the Western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement.” 
But on July 6, 1950, an agreement was signed 
by the Soviet-controlled regime of roiacd 
and East Germany fixing the Oder-Neisse 
line as the definitive frontier of East Ger- 
many. : 

CONTROL OF BERLIN 

At a Foreign Ministers meeting in Septem- 
ber 1944, the Soviet Union, United States and 
Britain signed protocols on the occupation 
of Germany which agreed, with regard to 
Berlin: “An inter-Allied governing authority 
consisting of four commandants, one from 
each power, shall be established to direct 
jointly the administration of the Greater 
Berlin area.” On June 16, 1948, the Soviet 
representatives walked out of the Kom- 
mandatura and 10 days later imposed a total 
blockade of Berlin. 
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ENDING THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 


In 1949, in agreements reached in New 
York and confirmed by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in Paris; the Soviet Union 
agreed that the occupation authorities, each 
in his own zone, “will have an obligation to 
take measures to insure the normal func- 
tioning and utilization of rail, water and 
road transport * * * as regards the move- 
ment of persons and goods and communi- 
cations between the eastern zone and the 
western zone and in regard to transit be- 
tween the zones and Berlin.” 

But in point of fact, the Russians have 
gradually and unilaterally imposed changes 
and certain—though, as yet, limited re- 
strictions on movement of traffic to Berlin. 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1955 


In the final Geneva communique, the 
chiefs of state of the United States, the 
USS.R., France and the United Kingdom 
agreed: “The heads of government recogniz- 
ing their common responsibility for the set- 
tlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany, have agreed that the 
settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by free elections 
shall be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and 
in the interest of European security.” 

But on November 8 the same year, Foreign 
Minister Molotov went back on this pledge, 
saying “such a mechanical merger of the two 
parts of Germany by means of so-called free 
elections could lead to the violation of the 
vital interests of the German Democratic Re- 
public to which one cannot agree.” 


On November 27, 1958, the Soviet Union 
notified the United States that it regarded 
the Foreign Ministers’ ts on Ger- 
many of September 1944, as “null arid void.” 
It announced that it intended to turn over 
its functions within Berlin and in regard to 
access to the city to the German Democratic 
Republic. A 6-month time limit was given 
It was later extended to 18 months and then, 
at Camp David, the time limit was lifted by 
Premier Khrushchev as a result of his con- 
versations with President Eisenhower. An- 
other time limit was imposed this week when 
Mr. Ehrushchev, in a fireside chat, said that 
@ peace settlement in Germany had to be ac- 
complished by December 31. 

CHINA 


In a treaty of friendship and alliance of 
August 14, 1945, the USSR. agreed “to 
render to China moral support and aid, such 
support and aid to be entirely given to the 
National government as the central govern- 
ment of China.” Instead, the Soviet Union 
removed from Manchuria assets valued at 
$800 million. It also gave to the Chinese 
Communists extensive stocks of Japanese 
arms and other equipment. 

THE 1954 GENEVA CONFERENCE ON INDOCHINA 


At this conference, the Russians agreed, 
among other things, to a free and independ- 
ent Laos. It was also agreed that a three- 
nation International Control Commission 
composed of Canada, India, and Poland 
should carry on inspections in Laos, North 
Vietnam, and South Vietnam to make sure 
that the peace was kept. In point of fact, 
the Communist regime of North Vietnam 
would not let the Control Commission op- 
erate, even barring its plane from landing 
at Hanoi. In Laos since last fall, the Rus- 
sians have been openly furnishing arms and 
instructors to the rebel Communist forces 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Laotian 
Government. 





KOREA 

At the conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow in December 1945, the Soviet Union, 
together with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, agreed to the establish- 
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ment of a free and independent Korea. 
The report of the conference, dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, said that with a view to the 
reestablishment of Korea as an independent 
state there should be established a provi- 
sional democratic Korean Government. 

From the beginning the Soviet Union 
thwarted this by refusing to recognize as 
“democratic” any political parties not under 
Soviet control and refusing the United Na- 
tions the right to supervise elections in 
North Korea. In June 1950, North Koreans 
armed and trained by Russia and in some 
cases born and reared in Russia, attacked 
southward. After the truce in Korea, United 
States charges of Communist violations were 
so numerous as to fill five pages, single space, 
of testimony before a Senate committee 
studying Soviet political agreements. 

On October 30, 1956, the Soviet Govern- 
ment publicly proclaimed: 

“Having in mind that the further pres- 
ence of Soviet troops could aggravate the 
situation, the Soviet Government has given 
its military units from the city of Budapest.” 

On October 31, the Soviet army began 
sending reinforcements into Hungary. On 
November 3, 1956, on the pretext of negoti- 
ating the withdrawal of Soviet troops, Soviet 
authorities arrested the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives led by Col. Pal Maleter, who had 
been sent to carry out the negotiations. 
This was the beginning of the end of the 
Hungarian revolt. 





The Civil Rights Gap—A Profound An- 
swer to the President’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
great variety of answers have been of- 
fered to President Kennedy’s question 
for Americans since he put the chal- 
lenge in his inaugural address. Some 
have been cynical, some irrelevant; 
some have been mean and self-serving. 
But most responses have been sincere, 
thought-provoking, and meaningful ex- 
aminations of what the present and fu- 
ture demand of Americans. 

However, few of these who have tried 
to give specific meaning to the broad 
question have given us an answer with 
the profound moral and political signifi- 
cance of that given by Al Hartnett in 
his recent column which appeared in 
the IUE News—International Union of 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, 
AFL-CIO—for June 1, 1961. 

Mr. Hartnett points to the deep 
moral meaning for individuals and the 
urgent international meaning for the 
United States of the gap between our 
promise and our performance in the 
field of civil rights. Correction of this 
national tragic flaw, Mr. Hartnett 
writes, can come by giving this answer 
to President Kennedy’s question: “What 
can you do for your country?” 

You can expose yourself to the possibility 
of the most painful kind of human expe- 
rience—the changing of your mind * * * 
you can see to it that as far as you are 
concerned, the slogans become reality, the 
mottoes become fact. 
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This far-reaching answer deserves 
the attention of all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hartnett’s column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the IVE News, June 1, 1961] 
As I See Ir 


In his inauguration speech, President 
Kennedy said: “Ask not what your country 
can do for you, but rather, ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

This phrase found an unwelcome recep- 
tion in the ears of certain segments of the 
American population. Materialists suggested 
that the only possible contribution that cit- 
izens could make to their country would be 
@ cash contribution, and they found this 
unlikely. Conservative publishers approved 
the idea if what it means was lower wages 
and longer hours and jibed at Kennedy 
scornfully whenever he advocated a piece of 
welfare legislation. 

“This is not doing something for their 
country,” they said. “This is having their 
country do something for them.” There has 
been little recognition of the fact that the 
important demands put on the citizen by his 
country cannot be measured in money or 
in goods. 

Most of us recognize the citizen’s respon- 
sibility in time of war. 

Our country asks that we put our lives 
on the line and we respond. Most of the 
generations of Americans now alive have 
heard this call and have responded. Mil- 
lions of Americans have, in time of war, 
asked simply what they could do for their 
country and then have done it. 

The welfare of the country puts great de- 
mands on citizens in peacetime, too. Cer- 
tainly we pay our taxes, but this is not 
enough. The country needs our help on a 
higher level than that which money can buy. 

Our country exists as an expression of 
ideals that were a long time in developing 
and which have set this country off as a 
great hope of mankind. Concepts of equal- 
ity, of equal justice and opportunity were 
set down early in this country’s life as the 
goals toward which we would move. 

There are citizens in every part of this 
country whose beliefs, however honestly 
held, disagree with the concepts that make 
America different, which have made this 
country stand out as a real hope for de- 
mocracy. In every section of our country, 
we deny our belief in equality by asserting 
the superiority of one race over another, by 
refusing to extend the guarantees of de- 
mocracy to all citizens. 

Do you ask “What can I do for my coun- 
try?” I'll tell you. 

You can expose yourself to the possibility 
of the most painful kind of human experi- 
ence—the changing of your mind. What 
can you do for your country? You can see 
to it that as far as you are concerned, the 
slogans become reality, the mottoes become 
fact. 

I believe that Americans have for a long 
time, disdained the man who makes extrava- 
gant claims, but does not back them up with 
action. Cheap talk, we call it. Well, this 
is what, in the eyes of the world, America 
is engaged in today. 

We prociaim to all the world that equality 
is our watchword, but we stomp Negroes 
who refuse to ride a jim-crow bus. We 
broadcast our faith in free public education 
and it requires a court order to desegregate 
a school in New Rochelle, N.Y. We boast 
about our high standards of living, but we 
throw dynamite into the home of a midwest- 
ern Negro who simply desires to live in a 
better house. 
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A tragic flaw exists in the gap between 
our promise and our performance, in our 
inability to live up to the high ideals to 
which our country was born. While this 
flaw exists, we must live in fear for our 
country’s survival. A country so split be- 
tween its stated philosophy and its actual 
belief cannot survive indefinitely. 

What can you do for your country? You 
can look inside yourself. You can examine 
your heart. You can consider seriously 
whether your beliefs are consistent with the 
greatness of America. 

If yow receive unsatisfactory answers you 
can go through the humbling but ultimately 
satisfying experience of changing your be- 
liefs. This course of action is the most 
difficult I could prescribe but if you can do 
it you can do more for your country than 
you could with all of the gold in the world. 





In a Changing Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave,to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the St, 
Louis Post-Dispatch for May 29, 1961: 

IN A CHANGING AGE 


Everywhere the old order changeth, and 
happy those who can change with it.—Sir 
William Osler, M.D. 

, Our world in our age has been changing 
as it never changed before. Some among us 
saw the horse displaced by the automobile, 
and some may see the airplane displaced by 
rockets carrying men to the moon. Dis- 
coveries have wrought as many changes in 
medicine as in any other field—perhaps 
more. But some of us are not benefiting as 
we might because there has been a “lag in 
the assimilation of the newer forms of med- 
ical practice into the official councils of or- 

medicine. Although nearly 30 per- 
cent of all doctors are now on salary and 10 
percent in group practice, the official voice 
remains largely that of the solo fee-for-serv- 
ice practitioner,” especially in “the financing 
of medicine.” 

Such is the blunt conclusion of a 3-year 
study by Prof. and Mrs. Herman Somers, 
financed by the Ford Foundation and now 
published by the Brookings Institution. 
Much of this 576-page report may not be 
new, but rarely has truth been so well docu- 
mented. So amid the debate on President 
Kennedy’s old-age health proposals the re- 
port demands the attention of legislators, lay- 
men, and especially doctors. In making a 
case for changes, including the pending legis- 
lation, it helps-to disipate irrationalties now 
all too prevalent. 

Since the turn of the century, according 
to the report, the number of those over 65 
has more than doubled—with a consequent 
increase in chronic disease and residual dis- 
ability. Yet the cost of medical care now is 
so high that millions of our senior citizens 
face their twilight years haunted by fears of 
the cost of illness and the cost of dying— 
often overshadowing the fear of death itself. 

The major approach to the alleviation of 
this fear—and the problem of medical care 
at all ages—has been private health insur- 
ance. This was actively opposed only 20 years 
ago. Now almost 70 percent of the popula- 
tion has some coverage. Yet 28 percent—or 
49 million persons, all bad risks for economic 
reasons—have no protection at all. The shar- 
ing of the cost of illness, further, is clouded 
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by the 50 percent rise in the price of medi- 
cal care in the last 10 years, and by the fact 
that between 1948 and 1960 medical prices 
were increasing more than three times as 
fast as general prices. As a consequence, 
while the proportion of personal medical ex- 
penditures met through insurance increased 
threefold between 1948 and 1959, the amount 
paid for insurance increased sixfold. A con- 
tinued rise of 4 percent a year would bring 
a crisis of revolt by irate consumers. Indeed 
one economist urges that the entire medical 
profession be declared a public utility and 
regulated as such. 

The Administration is not nearly so radi- 
cal. Yet since 70 percent of those over 65 
have annual incomes of less than $2,000—and 
50 percent have incomes under $1,000—their 
situation seems hopeless unless the Social 
Security system is used to enable the largest 
practical number of citizens to provide for 
the medical needs of old age during their 
working years. 

The Somers report has much to say about 
the causes of the high cost of medical care. 
It also warns against our increasing shortage 
of doctors. These matters are of vital con- 
cern to the public and the profession. The 
national welfare demands adaptations to 
changed conditions. Surely there could be 
no more reassuring beginning than the ac- 
ceptance of the Kennedy old-age health in- 
surance program, It would meet the worst 
problem first. 
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Lincoln Responsible for Admission of 
West Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Mr. Phil Conley, president of 
Education Foundation, Inc., of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has written a warm account 
of the mental struggle which President 
Lincoln underwent in weighing a Senate 
memorial to admit West Virginia as the 
35th State of the Union. Because I be- 
lieve that many Americans would appre- 
ciate knowing more about the event 
which contributed to the historic de- 
cision to create West Virginia, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Conley’s 
account of this event printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
LINCOLN RESPONSIBLE FoR ADMISSION OF WEST 

VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

After Virginia voted to secede from the 
Union, enthusiastic meetings were held in 
Preston, Harrison, Ohio, and Kanawha Coun- 
ties. Then at a meeting in Wheeling, the 
restored government of Virginia was formed 
with Francis H. Pierpont as Governor. Wait- 
man T. Willey and John S. Carlile were 
chosen by the legislature of the restored 
State of Virginia as U.S. Senators. Willey 
presented a memorial in the U.S. Senate 
and asked that West Virginia be admitted 
as a separate State. This was passed by the 
Senate on July 14, 1862, by a vote of 17 to 
23. It was passed by the House by a vote 
of 96 to 55. 

When the bill was delivered to the White 
House for the consideration of President 
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Lincoln, he was greatly perplexed. This was 
an unusual situation. The President was 
conscientious, but he healized the strategic 
advantage of binding a large part of Virginia 
to the Union. However, he was not unmind- 
ful of the fact there were two sides to this 
important question. For this reason, he 
took the constitutional limit of time for con- 
sideration. During Christmas week, while 
Congress was on vacation, the President 
worked faithfully to solve the problem. Not 
only did he consider it carefully with his 
clear, forceful mind, but he asked members 
of his Cabinet to give him written opinions 
on the subject. 

While he was pondering the right course 
of action, something happened in Wheeling 
that had a direct bearing on Lincoln’s de- 
cision. During the last days of December, 
A. W. Campbel, editor of the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, went with James W. Paxton and 
Edward M. Norton to call upon Governor 
Pierpont in the Wheeling Custom House. 
The purpose of the visit of these distin- 
guished citizens was to urge the Governor 
to make a final appeal to the President to 
sign the bill creating West Virginia. After 
discussing the matter at some length, Camp- 
bell sat down at the Governor’s desk and 
wrote a message which Pierpont signed. In 
it the President was urged to sign the bill 
in spite of the possible technical point of 
constitutionality because the Union was en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle. It is 
claimed that Lincoln told Pierpont later 
that this telegram came at a crucial time 
and had influenced him to sign the bill. 

On the evening of December 31, 1862, Hon. 
Jacob B. Blair, Congressman from the Par- 
kersburg district, went with his colleague, 
William G. Brown, and Senator Waitman T. 
Willey, to see President Lincoln. When they 
arrived at the White House, Lincoln ex- 
pressed pleasure that they had come. He 
said he wanted to discuss with them the 
question of admission of West Virginia. 
These men were with the President from 
7 o’clock until 10 o’clock that evening. Lin- 
coln told his visitors that he had asked the 
members of his Cabinet to give him written 
opinions on two points—the constitution- 
ality and the expediency of the act creating 
a@ new State. He read the statements from 
the members of his Cabinet and in each in- 
stance the men were able to guess the 
author. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State, con- 
tended that the restored State of Virginia 
was represented in Congress and recognized 
by the executive, and that there could not 
be two Virginias; therefore, the only State 
having authority to give consent to the 
formation of a new State out of the original 
territory was the one represented by Pier- 
pont as Governor and not the section that 
had seceded under Letcher as Governor. 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, stated 
emphatically that he was unable to see how 
the act of Congress was unconstitutional. 
Under the head of expediency he pointed 
out that if this act was approved, it would 
break the boundary line between free and 
slave States. Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury, insisted the part of Virginia 
which remained faithful to the Union was 
the one to exercise eonstitutional jurisdic- 
tion. He emphasized that the Legislature 
of the Restored State of Virginia was the only 
one that could be recognized. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
pointed out that the new State was not pos- 
sessed of the records, did not assume the 
debts of Virginia, insisted the time was in- 
opportune, and expressed the opinion that 
it would be dishonest to permit a small sec- 
tion to separate a large part of the original 
State during a time of stress and conflict. 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General, asked 
the question whether Virginia had consented 
to the enactment of the bill, and answered 
by claiming it had not. He insisted that the 
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Government had done wrong in the first in- 
stance by the Restored State of 
Virginia. Edward Bates, Attorney General, 
rendered a long legal opinion in opposition 
te the admission of West Virginia. He 
pointed out that the Restored Government 
of Virginia was a government of necessity. 
He argued that the interested parties rep- 
resenting the provisional government lived 
in the territory constituting the State that 
was being formed. He said it was “nothing 
less than an attempted secession, hardly 
valid under the flimsy forms of law.” 

Thus we see the. cabinet equally divided— 
Seward of New York, Stanton of Ohio, Chase 
of Ohio, all for the admission of West Vir- 
ginia. Those against the new State—Welles 
of Connecticut, Blair of Maryland, Bates of 
Missouri. After Lincoln had asked the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet to render written opin- 
ions on the matter, he wrote one himself to 
guide him in his decision. In clear, concise 
language he pointed out that the Constitu- 
tion provided that the legislature or legis- 
latures of the State or States from which a 
new State is formed must give their consent. 
This had been done by the only Legislature 
of Virginia which was recognized by the 
Federal Government. He referred to the 
large body of men who had gone with the 
part of the State that: had seceded and ac- 
cused them of treason. As to expediency 
he reasoned: “We can scarce dispense with 
the aid of West Virginia in this struggle. 
* * * I believe the admission of West Vir- 
ginia into the Union is expedient.” 

Lincoln said to his visitors: “Now, gentle- 
men, I will give you the odd trick.” Con- 
gressman Blair replied: “That is the trick we 
hope to take.” As the men were leaving the 
White House after a discussion that lasted 
3 hours, Congressman Blair asked permis- 
sion to call the next morning and ascertain 
the final decision of the President. Lincoln 
told him that in spite of the fact it would 
be New Year’s Day and he had made no ap- 
pointments, he would see him. 

Early the next morning, January 1, 1863, 
Biair walked up Pennsylvania Avenue and 
arrived at the door of the White House un- 
challenged by guards. No one responded 
when he knocked. He looked down the 
wide verandah and saw a shutter at a tall 
window standing oper. He went there and 
stepped through the window into the room. 
He found the President had just gotten up. 
The Congressman was somewhat embar- 
rassed, but Lincoln quickly set him at his 
ease. The tall, awkward man who had given 
careful consideration to this problem in the 
midst of bitter conflicts that affected the 
entire Nation, led the way into his study, 
opened a drawer in his desk, pulled out the 
important document, and said: “You see the 
signature.” It read: “Approved, Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Thus West Virginia became a separate 
State in the Union. Lincoln gave a New 
Year’s gift to the sincere men who had 
worked zealously for the formation of West 
Virginia. One ef the fifty-five counties In 
West Virginia was named for Lincoln when 
it was formed in 1867, 2 years after his death. 





Pay As You Grow Plan: Mattawamkeag 
Builds New School on Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in a 
day and age when many communities 
are suffering the pressures of debt in- 
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curred through the development of ade- 
quate school facilities, it is indeed re- 
freshening and heartening to view the 
circumstances attending Mattawamkeag, 
Maine. Here is a community that is 
meeting head on a cost item of $93,000 as 
related to school construction, having 
started, in 1955, to save toward the end 
of meeting its future school needs. 

And so it is today, in 1961, that school 
construction is underway at Matta- 
wamkeag, this being the fruit of com- 
munity foresight, providence, and 
prudence. 

Mr. Speaker, what is really remark- 
able about all of this is that Mattawam- 
keag is not a large community, for the 
1960 census reveals a population figure 
of 945. Neither is its economy founded 
on a gigantic commercial base. 

The answer lies, of course, in a vitally 
dynamic citizenry, a population which 
although small in size is big in effort. 
Here we find citizens who through re- 
sponsible conduct and _ self-imposed 
sacrifice have prepared themselves to 
meet a justifiable debt in a mature 
manner. 

I cannot help but feel proud to the 
bursting point of the people of Mat- 
tawamkeag, particularly when it is rea- 
lized that it is my privilege to coynt them 
as part of my constituency. 

In summary, then, here is living proof 
that a lot can be done with a little, and 
in the process of this Mattawamkeag 
has established ‘an extremely high stand- 
ard of community conduct. 

I insert into the Recorp an article 
from the June 15 issue of the Lincoln 
News, which extends appropriate recog- 
nition to this notable attainment: 

Pay As You Grow Pian: KeEeaG BuILDs NEw 
ScHOOL ON SAVINGS 
(By Dan Aiken) 

The Mattawamkeag School Committee has 
reversed the slogan ‘of “pay as you go,” to 
become, “pay before you go.” 

Construction is well underway on an ad- 
dition of four standard rooms on the high 
school building. The addition was author- 
ized at this year’s town meeting. According 
to Mattawamkeag officials, the structure will 
cost approximately $93,000. 

The unusual point in the matter is the 
difference in the method of financing the 
building. While many towns, in these days 
of expanding school enrollment, find that 
it is necessary to go heavily in debt, Matta- 
wamkeag has not found it so. 

In 1934, the legislature authorized towns 
to appropriate 5 percent of their yearly 
budget to be laid aside for future school 
purposes. 

Mattawamkeag made a study of their needs 
in the future and in 1955 appropriated $2,445. 
In each succeeding year up to 1961 they ap- 
propriated and put away in savings banks, 
anywhere from $1,500 to $5,000. 

They managed to save, in this period, 
$17,237. In addition to this, the money 
earned them nearly $1,000 in interest. 

With this money as a downpayment they 
found that there was no necessity to float 
bonds for the remainder. They were able 
to find a local bank willing to lend them the 
additional money at the favorable rate of 
4 percent. 

The new construction will, in addition to 
the four standard rooms, include: New toilet 
facilities for both girls and boys; a prin- 
cipal’s office; a utility room; a new oil-fired 
furnace; smoke screens throughout the en- 
tire building; changes in the cellar; and an 
enlarging of the hot lunch room. The con- 
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tract, taken by Harriman Architects, also 
calls for furnishing at this price. The actual 
construction work has been let to Cody Con- 
struction Co. This building will be ready 
for occupancy for school opening in the fall, 
according to town officials. 





Enhancing Our Resource Values 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from a recent edition of 
the Oregon Daily Journal underlines a 
contention that I continue to urge upon 
my colleagues and others; namely, that 
expenditures for resource management 
are really investments which bring high 
returns. As the editorial points out, this 
applies to research as well, such as that 
which will be done at the proposed For- 
est Research Laboratory at Bend, in my 
district. It is a pleasure to be able to 
cite a spokesman for the opposition as 
being in agreement with my position on 
this vital point. 

The editorial follows: 

ENHANCING OuR RESOURCE VALUES 


The Senate Appropriations Committee 
recently approved substantial increases in 
annual allocations to the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management. 

What needs to be understood is that in- 
creased spending for these agencies is in the 
category of wise investment for the future, 
which pays dividends in the long run. It 
is not in the class of Federal spending Which 
many people regard as wasteful and un- 
necessary. 

The Journal has previously called atten- 
tion to the statements of Oregon’s Ervin L. 
Peterson, former Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, a political conservative and out- 
spoken critic of excessive Government spend- 
ing. 

More than a year ago, before he left office, 
Peterson testified in favor of increased allo- 
cations for the national forests under their 
Operation Multiple Use. 

Earlier, in a Portland appearance, Peter- 
son, had differentiated between what he 
called “politically actuated” spending, which 
is not productive, and spending which is 
intended to conserve and develop and which 
in the end produces more than it costs. 
Money for the national forest he put in the 
latter category. 

What the average American doesn’t realize 
is that the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management are highly profitable enter- 
prises returning to the Federal Treasury far 
more than they take out. 

They represent tremendous values, but the 
values are not fixed. They grow in accord- 
ance with how the resources are managed. 
More intensive management costs money, but 
it brings high returns. 

Last November, John Clark Hunt, Journal 
special writer and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Career man, reported the consensus of 
delegates to the Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress in Seattle last summer was that an 
adeqrfate supply of forest products could be 
provided to meet the needs of the world’s 
population if the forest lands were properly 
developed, conserved, and used. “Two cardi- 
nal factors in providing sufficient forest 
products for the future,” he reported, “are 
said to be maximum utilization of each tree 
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felled and -to keep the forests in continuous 
production with fast-growing species.” 

This involves research, as well as manage- 
ment,.and in the recommended appropria- 
tion for the Forest Service is a $4 million 
increase for research. One of the items is 
$150,000 for a silviculture laboratory at 
Bend. 

It must be said that private timber oper- 
ators are making great strides in manage- 
ment and research, and they would be the 
first to say that Government needs to step up 
its activities in this field. For in the long 
run, private operators and public land agen- 
cies are not rivals but partners in the task 
of conserving and getting the most out of 
our forest resources. 





Congressman John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very happy to learn of the two high aca- 
demic degrees recently conferred upon 
my dear and distinguished friend, Con- 
gressman JOHN E. Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, by Brown University and Brandeis 
University, two of the great liberal arts 
schools of the country. 

Brown University is long established 
and has won a precious niche in Amer- 
ican education. 

Brandeis University has been estab- 
lished for only a few years, yet it has 
won the approbation and admiration of 
all students of American education who 
are familiar with its fine work and its 
marked progress. 

Both of these institutions are distin- 
guished for their fine leadership in 
American education, their accomplished 
teaching staffs and competent man- 
agers. 

It is most appropriate that Congress- 
man Focarty should be selected for these 
high degrees, because his great work in 
the Congress in the field of health, labor, 
and human welfare has been preemi- 
nent. Through his dedication to the al- 
leviation of human misery and uncom- 
promising warfare against so-called 
great killer diseases that afflict the peo- 
ple of our Nation and the world, he has 
unselfishly labored for the people and 
his leadership has been outstanding. 

Congressman Focarty has been un- 
ceasing and determined in his superb 
work and has demonstrated great abil- 
ity, zeal, and high purpose in furnish- 
ing the leadership necessary to shape 
essential Government programs to bet- 
ter the lot of the sick, the afflicted, the 
handicapped, and the lowly. 

I take genuine pleasure in congratu- 
lating him and his family upon these new 
honors, which I am sure he will wear 
with characteristic modesty. 

Congressman FoGarty may well be 
proud of this richly deserved recogni- 
tion of his outstanding work. The Na- 
tion is greatly in his debt. Iam proud of 
him, too, and wish for him and his fam- 
ily every measure of success and happi- 
ness in the future. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 16, 1961, issue of the Hutchinson 
News, Hutchinson, Kans., carried a let- 
ter from Mrs. Mabel Holmes, of Leoti, 
Kans., entitled “Very Best Education 
Needed.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as I feel it speaks for 
many Americans. 

VERY BEST EDUCATION NEEDED 
(By Mrs. Mabel Holmes) 


Federal aid to education will not leave 
a debt to our children and grandchildren any 
higher in proportion than the debt we now 
have. The debt at present is not high in 
contrast to our higher incomes and percent- 
age of savings. The next generation will be 
more able to pay their taxes if good paying 
job are plentiful. 


TAX MONEY NOT EVIL 


Tax money is not evil. It helps the most 
destitute and in the unfair situations which 
abound in our Nation and the world. Tax 
money takes a little from everybody. The 
person who suffers from unfair situations 
should not have to endure his troubles all 
alone. A terrible burden can cause financial 
worries, mental turmoil, family lives in situ- 
ations not normal, and a psychological defeat 
permeating the entire home atmosphere. 
Yet, the home is the bulwark of our Nation. 
Shall we build sound economical measures 
for our Nation? 


\ HASTEN THE DAY 


Ultraconservative people speak boldly 
against communism. They may hasten the 
day for it to spread to our Nation if they 
continue being selfish, aloof, and unrealistic. 
These groups of people are writing to every- 
body about what they are against. They are 
against taxes, against Federal controls, 
against the Federal Government Officials, and 
against government of any kind. They say, 
“Why should I be told what to do with my 
money?” Their attitudes are close to treason 
all in the name of too much government. 
Let them speak up, yes, but let it be known 
that their views are pure selfishness, and 
within a desire not to share help in places 
where it is desperately needed. Don’t let 
these extreme views influence the sound 
economical sense of well-being for our Na- 
tion. 


Why has our State interferred in some in- 
stances in education? If they have, it is 
because local districts were not being fair to 
our children. I have lived in some school 
districts with inadequate funds. I have seen 
discrepancies in local situations. The way 
teachers are paid, the number. of children 
in classrooms, the subjects being offered, the 
amount of money allowed for books and ma- 
terials, the types of classroom equipment, 
and many other school facilities are seriously 
irregular and varied. 

STRONG AMERICA 

I love America. I want her strong men- 
tally, morally, and spiritually. I want Amer- 
ica to give our children the best educational 
preparation. Our children will face a world 
in a revolutionary crisis. They need tech- 
nical knowledge with emphasis on science. 
They need further studies in economics, in 
historical events, and psychological aspects 
of world cooperation. It is a wonderful 
challenge for our future generation. 
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Shall we adults meet this challenge? Let 
us approach taxation in a realistic manner 
and not hit and miss fashion from one dis- 
trict or another district. Let us have dig- 
nity, vision, respect, and a statesmanlike 
approach for adequate funds. Every county 
and every State of this great Nation should 
have the highest amount of funds for the 
best educational opportunities in the world. 





A Prayer Dedicated to the Constitution of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in my home district in San 
Diego, Calif., a very interested and dedi- 
cated alien is studying to become a citi- 
zen. In the course of a study of Ameri- 
can history at Hoover Adult Evening 
School, he and his wife learned about 
the Constitution of the United States. 

This made a particular impression on 
my new constituent, Mr. Rinaldo Ley- 
decker, a citizen of the Netherlands, who 
was born in Java, Indonesia. He had 
served with the Royal Dutch Army dur- 
ing World War I, and was a prisoner 
of the Japanese for over 3 years. Fol- 
lowing the war he went to Holland and 
immigrated into the United States 4 
years ago. 

This young man was moved by the 
Constitution, and feels it is a “founda- 
tion stone” for them, which they as new 
citizens will proudly “accept, respect, 
and defend.” 

This intense respect for the Constitu- 
tion has moved young Leydecker to 
write a prayer dedicated to the Constitu- 
tion. It has been an inspiration to many 
in my district, and under unanimous 
consent I include it in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp as a portion of my remarks: 


PRAYER 


Almighty Lord, guide our Constitution. 
The inheritance we received from Thee 
To be united in one great nation 

A nation strong and free. 


United we are marching onward 

For we have seen Thy coming O Lord 
Loyalty our thanksgiving will not depart 
A pledge; from now and henceforth 


Peace is the foundation stone of our Nation 
Free from tyranny; free from fear. 
Courage is the beginning of our revolution. 
Independent, with justice “clear.” 


This O Lord is Thy spirit 
Accepted by the people of the U.S.A. 


’ Freedom of Speech; free to worship 


An example for the world today. 


Thou art our hope in tribulation 

Our strength in battle for liberty 

Thou crowned us with the Constitution 
Adopted by this Nation through eternity. 


Our Nation great and independent, 
We pledge allegiance before Thee 
Our flag—a holy symbol—a confidant 
Thy truth is marching on in glory. 
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Our Covenant is in Thy Trinity 

Our Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
Thanksgiving Day for Thy oo 
New life; new hope a gift from God. 


America; a part of Thy universe 

A refuge for the homeless poor 

The promised land for the tempest-tossed 
Thou lifted Thy lamp beside the golden door. 


Almighty God, Thy love is true 
Thou art the Author of Liberty 
Protect our Nation by Thy might 
Great God our Lord and King. 


America; a Nation under God ihdivisible 

With liberty and justice for all. 

Our faith in Thee is indespensable 

Our democracy shall not perish from the 
earth. - 


Give us love and strength to obey 

To support; to protect our Constitution. 

To respect, and to defend Old Glory we pray: 

Almighty God, save America for our 
generation. 


Unto Thee we pray in Thy sen’s name 
Guide us with Thy power and wisdom, ° 
United we stand, and will be the same 
“America under God” lives in freedem— 
forever. Amen. 
—Rinaldo Leydecker. 





General Electric Triples Production of 
Small Jet Engines Since 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter dated June 
16, 1961, from Mr. R. L. Miles, manager, 
relations and utilities operation, General 
Electric Co. in West Lynn, Mass., which 
reports on the company’s manufacturing 
progress on small jet engines: 

GeneRaL ELEctRic Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., June 16, 1961. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ConGRESSMAN Lane: In February, I 
wrote to you that our small aircraft engine 
department Here in Lymn was looking for- 
ward to manufacturing and shipping over 
1,000 small jet engines this year—a tripling 
of production from 1960. I’m delighted to 
report to you that, at this poimt, we're run- 
ning comfortably on sehedule and, barring 
any unforeseen interruptions, our 1,000-plus 
target looks attainable. 

This is highly significant to the nearly 
5,200 employees in our department because 
it ushers in what we anticipate will be a 
decade of steady work and steady wages. 

Since I wrote you last, the Air Force’s T-38 
supersonic jet trainer, powered by two of our 
J-85 engines, was intredueed into operational 
service as the aircraft in which our future 
pilots will train. We are naturally quite 
proud of this as it represents a fine testi- 
mony to the reliability of eur engine. 

For some time now our T-58 engine has 
been powering helicopters throughout the 
world, not only military aircraft, but also 
passenger-carrying commercial helicopters. 

Considerable interest has been expressed 
recently in small executive-type jet aircraft. 
We're pleased that our CJ-610 engine has 
been selected as the powerplant by a num- 
ber of builders of airplanes of this type. 
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Our general manager, Gerhard Neumann, 
has recently returned from visits to our cus- 
tomers in the States and an extensive tour 
of the Far East. He is optimistic about 
prospects for future sale of our small en- 
gines, both for helicopter use and conven- 
tional airplanes. 

In addition to sounding out the foreign 
market on his trip to the Orient, Mr. Neu- 
mann found a couple of items to be quite 
disturbing. He remarked about the great 
strides foreign competition has made in all 
phases of the economy. Secondy, he was 
deeply concerned about the attitude of many 
people in the Far East toward the United 
States. Having lived there prior to World 
War II and again following the war, Mr. 
Neumann is keenly qualified to assess any 
decline of America’s image in that area. He 
is vitally interested, as I’m sure most Ameri- 
cans are, with helping to restore the coun- 
try’s good name. - 

I feel you would find his remarks about 
the Far East most interesting and perhaps 
at some time in the near future, either in 
Washington or in this area, we could ararnge 
a discussion. Best wishes to you for an en- 
joyable summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. MILEs, 
Manager, Relations and Utilities Operation. 





Where Is This Conscience of the 
Conservatives? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the May 
edition of Point West magazine of Ari- 
zona carries a thought-provoking arti- 
cle by Robert B. Choate, Jr., a Phoenix 
businessman. 

The article follows: 

The conservative camp has some strange 
bedfellows these days in Phoenix. I think 
the time has come for us to examine this 
misalliance, for that, whether truly conserva- 
tive Phoenicians want to acknowledge the 
fact or not, is what it is. 

Here in our community three groups pos- 
sessing widely divergent outlooks share the 
mantle of conservatives: 

1. The estimable, slow-to-change, let-na- 
ture-take-its-course observer of the passing 
human scene. 

2. The obstructionist who, guided solely 
by concern for his pocketbook, irresponsibly 
resists any thought of preventing tomor- 
row’s ills by doing something about the 
symptoms today. 

3. The destructionist who halts, ravages, 
and plunders the carefully constructed work 
of thinking men. 

The estimable conservative, the real con- 
servative, of our town has yet to discover 
this three-headed monster in his camp. He 
has yet to realize that there has been a union 
of the honorable with the dishonorable, to 
the extent that the Phoenix version ef con- 
servatism is losing its once respected name. 

The real conservative is not inhumane or 
reactionary. He accepts the tenets of decency 
as they have evolved in our century. He 
joined Mr. Taft in supporting low-cost hous- 
ing for the depressed economic groups. He 
joined Mr. Hoover in his compassion for the 
hungry. He joined Mr. in his con- 
cern for the illiterate. Yet today in Phoenix 
this same conservative has formed a coali- 
tion with the selfish, the miserly, the uncon- 
cerned and the crackpot. As a group, they 
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are out to undo the progress of the past six 
decades. Not being satisfied with the status 
quo, they apparently seek the status prior. 

We have recently repealed our housing 
code and, in the process, lost a prime tool for 
closing outhouses within sight of the State 
capitol. We have abandoned, partly out of 
hysteria, partly out of political ineptitude, 
our only public. agency to deal with slum 
clearance. We have watched the intimida- 
tion of-free speech in the very educational 
institutions which teach the sanctity of the 
Bill of Rights. With the second highest 
major city TB rate in the country, with 254 
children’s active TB cases on record right 
now (some still attending our scHools), with 
an admitted unawareness of the total num- 
ber of ambulatory cases in our midst—we 
condone the construction of less than ade- 
quate treatment facilities to be opened in 
1964. After 12 years of avoiding the issues, 
during which period we have 6 beds for 
200-plus known children’s cases, we have 
continued to accept less responsibility than 
that recommended by a highly conservative 
county medical society. 

These are some or the recent results of 
conservatism Phoenix-style. These are the 
byproducts of a poorly thought-out philoso- 
phy which has found (somewhat incredibly) 
widespread appeal among normally responsi- 
ble elements in our community. 

Yet there is nothing wrong with real con- 
servatism. What, then, has brought about 
this perversion of an otherwise sound and 
honorable set of social and political beliefs? 
What has produced the odious political cli- 
mate now existing in Phoenix? 


INSTITUTIONS UNDERMINED 


In today’s world of swift communication, 
an irresponsible pronouncement given wide- 
spread distribution can wreak havoc before 
truth and reason catch up with it. Re- 
peatedly we hear prominent voices say “To 
hell with the Supreme Court.” Over and 
again we are exposed to public derision of 
our Government, its officers and its policies. 
Men and women of stature in our community 
equate almost everything involving the pub- 
lic welfare with socialism. Subtly, day in 
and day out, the people’s confidence in their 
Government and its great institutions thus 
is being undermined. We are, in fact, being 
taught that toe be negative is to be right. 
So long as conservatives with a conscience 
do not speak out against such an atmos- 
phere, what can be expected of Phoenix in 
the future? 

Let us take a closer look at some of the 
people who palm themselves off as conserva- 
tives these days. 


THE DESTRUCTIONIST 


The destructionist is not hard to identify. 
He is against just about everything and 
justifies it on the ground that he is stand- 
ing up for his rights. He sees no contradic- 
tion in joining with others to promote the 
idea that man must act for and by himself. 
Believing at the same time in the theory of 
divide and conquer, he may be a member of 
one of our numerous pressure groups that 
try to silence other people’s ideas by eco- 
nomic retaliation. He resorts to slander. 
The words “traitor,” “dupe,” and “subver- 
sive” are readily applied to any and all that 
disagree with him. He starts whispering 
campaigns. He writes the presently circulat- 
ing anonymous letters that threaten and 
castigate. He attacks by telephone, hiding 
behind anonymity. He has been with us 
for years, but decent people considered him 
beyond the pale until the “anticommunism 
school” excesses made him appear Iegitimate. 


THE OBSTRUCTIONIST 


The obstructionist is more difficult to per- 
ceive. He doesn’t deliberately misstate 
facts to make his point; he just warps the 
truth a little. Having little idea of true con- 
ditions in the good old days, he favors going 
back to the ways of past times. He refuses 
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to spend a dime today to save a dollar to- 
morrow. He cries loudly about inflation 
while refusing to face up to problems while 
they are economically surmountable. His 
insistence on doing as he pleases (he calls it 
individualism) keeps him from realizing 
that the right to swing one’s fist stops when 
it approaches another man’s nose. He leans 
heavily on the fable of the shrinking charac- 
teristics of the Washington-sent tax dollar, 
while ignoring his own State’s fumbling pro- 
grams. He sees nothing wrong with Ari- 
zona’s anti-birth-control law, her disregard 
of the TB menace, and the great influx of the 
uneducated into our State. His pocketbook 
governeth all. 
THE REAL CONSERVATIVE 


The real conservative with a conscience, 
the person who has genuine concern for 
Phoenix’s future, can prove himself very 
quickly. For instance, a look at the south- 
ern part of our city should shock him into 
action. 

PHOENIX’S PROBLEMS 


Phoenix has grown to a city of some 
440,000 people. Our population boom has 
brought us thousands of new citizens with 
substandard educational backgrounds, many 
from the Southeast. (Who says education 
is not an interstate problem?) The situa- 
tion is going to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. For the westward migration is bound to 
continue, as is our apparent knack for get- 
ting more than our share of the inadequate- 
ly financed and the poorly educated. There- 
fore, we can look for an increase of adult and 
youth education problems as the years pass. 

People suffering inadequate educations 
have only two alternatives for coping with 
our increasingly complex society: they either 
find the education they need to enter into 
the mainstream of American and Arizona life, 
or they live on the fringes, maladjusted, dis- 
contented, and potential seedbeds for radical 
movements and crime. 

The uplifting of these citizens is going to 
remain the gage of Phoenix’s conscience. 
Much of the Phoenix area is afflicted with 
housing, health, educational, and cultural 
poverty. South of Roosevelt Street live 134,- 
000 persons. South or Lincoln Street, 81,000. 
These citizens are left out of the bulk of 
Phoenix’s planning. They have only one tiny 
library. The hurdles they face, were they to 
want to improve their lot, are not diminshed 
by our charging them for textbooks in high 
schools. The remoteness of the county hos- 
pital, vastly overloaded as it is, is sufficient 
to deter all but the sickest patients. Their 
substandard housing is apparently to be con- 
tinued. Their heavily traveled dirt streets 
augment the dust-laden air in an already 
unhealthful atmosphere. Does this sound 
like an “All American” city? 


ILLNESS IN MIDST 


We have an illness in our midst. It will 
get worse as time passes unless something is 
done about it—privately or publicly. There 
is no honorable alternative to these two ap- 
proaches. Part of the illness is lack of con- 
cern for those of our citizens who are worse 
off than ourselves. Part of it is ignorance 
and apathy. Part of it is growing intoler- 
ance toward different ideas and a tendency 
to cry “subversive” at what is really only 
legitimate dissent. 

We are all responsible in a sense for what 
has happened to our town. We watch cer- 
tain excesses creep into our community 
patterns and remain silent. Either it is too 
much bother to speak out or we now fear 
to speak out. We let the strident devotees 
near the lunatic fringe outshout us. We 
allow our local news media to implant their 
premasticated views on our minds without 
our thinking through the implications of 
—— snap conclusions. We allow our elected 
political leaders—men once respected for 
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fair and moderate approaches to the prob- 
lems of our times—to become irresponsible 
extremists. We fail to assert popular con- 
trol over our legislature. In an effort to 
hide the fact that we are really too selfish to 
carry out community programs, we reject 
Government aid while knowing State, coun- 
ty, city, and individual aid will not be forth- 
coming. We, in short, are swayed by the 
do-nothings among us. Perverting the tra- 
ditions set by our forefathers, we bow to the 
vocal, avoid responsibility, and go our dis- 
astrous, selfish way. 

We like to think Arizona will someday 
provide national leadership. If it is to do 
so, where is that leadership now? Where 
are the conservatives who will cast out these 
deplorable elements in their midst? Where 
is this conscience of the conservative? 

(Eprror’s Note.—Robert B. Choate, Jr., 
who comments, “in the East I was considered 
a conservative,” was born in Boston and edu- 
cated at the Arizona Desert School, Exeter, 
and Harvard. After 3 years with the Navy 
on a landing ship tank in the Pacific he 
completed his B.S. in civil engineering at 
the University of California. 

Mr. Choate traveled the United States, the 
Middle East, and Europe in the construction 
business which brought him to Phoenix. He 
has a wife, Jean, and a daughter, Katrinka. 
He now devotes his full time to Careers, Inc., 
an organization that encourages capable 
young people of all backgrounds to prepare 
to enter careers commensurate with their 
abilities. ) 





Interest in the Space Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Congress an article 
which appeared recently in one of the 
newspapers ff6m my home city of 
Shreveport, La., the Shreveport Journal. 
I think that this article is representative 
of the interest shown by the entire coun- 
try in this Nation’s efforts in space. 

The article is as follows: 

THE FLIGHT TO THE MOON 


The first National Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Space, held in Tulsa, Okla., 
emphasized the number of technicians that 
will be involved to put men on the moon 
and return them safely. Hundreds were di- 
rectly involved and thousands indirectly? for 
instance, in the launching of Comdr. Alan 
B. Shepard’s recent suborbital flight. The 
moon adventure will use the Nation’s space 
technology to the full. 

Fortunately, as Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Director of the Space Agency’s George C. 
Marshall Space Flight Center at Huntsville, 
Ala., said, we have gleaned a great deal more 
new scientific information from the universe 
than anyone else. Building on that infor- 
mation, we have a chance of making the 
moon landing before the end of this decade, 
perhaps by 1967. 

It may cost as much as $40 billion over 
the next 10 years to win the race in space, 
but the reaction both in Congress and the 
country indicates the American people want 
to win it. Elimination of featherbedding 
and wildcat strikes could reduce the cost of 
the program immensely. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 16, 1961, issue of the Norton Tele+ 
gram, Norton, Kans., contained an ex- 
cellent editorial on the administration’s 
wheat program for the 1962 crop year. 
Under unanimous consent I include the. 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Srep rin RicHtT DIREcTION 


The new wheat program proposed by the 
Kennedy administration for the 1962 crop 
year calls for a reduction in production while 
protecting the income of the farmer. 

The program has been brought under at- 
tack by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which says it does not go far enough 
in reducing costly overproduction. Other 
critics see the program as a further extension 
of socialistic controls over American farming. 

Critics should take a second look at the 
administration’s plan. Actually, it is a 
strong step in the right direction, And, in 
fact, is quite similar, although not quite as 
far-reaching, as a plan previously submitted 
by the Farm Bureau. 

The farm surplus situation is a mess—it 
has been costing U.S. taxpayers billions each 
year, and has failed to help the farmer. 

Secretary Benson took the stand of reduc- 
ing both acreage allotments and price sup- 
ports. His program was totally unfair to 
the farmers as it sought to reduce surplus- 
ages at the expense of the farmers. 

The farmers are not to blame for the big 
surplusages and the deficits suffered by the 
Government in maintaining price supports. 
Politicians, bureaucrats and misguided 
planners are the ones responsible. 

It is not fair te penalize the farmers for 
mistakes made: beyond their control. Stop- 
ping price supports and returning the 
farmers to @ free market now would be 
totally unfair. It would be unfair because 
of the huge surplusages are not the fault 
of the farmer, and returning to a free market 
while the surplusages remained would de- 
press prices and bankrupt farmers. 

The Government owes it to the farmer to 
get.rid of these surplusages or take them 
completely out of the market before farm- 
ing can be restored to a more free economy 
and the dreadful costs of present programs 
ended. t 

Vested interests have a stake in continuing 
the present wasteful program. But, elevator 
men are among the harshest critics of the 
Government program. They see the waste 
closehand, where grain taken from their 
elevators is placed in Government bins to 
rot. 

The Kennedy administration’s new wheat 
program calls for a reduction of 10 percent 
in allotments with farmers to be compen- 
sated for this. . 

Farmers could retire an additional 30 per- 
cent of their wheat acreage if they desire. 

Aim of the program is to bring about a 
gradual reduction in the wheat surplus 
without penalizing the income of the farm- 
ers. This, in essence, is the same type pro- 
gram proposed by the Farm Bureau. It may 
possibly not go far enough fast enough, but 
is certainly a major step in the right direc- 
tion. The farm “experts” in Washington for 
a change are showing good commonsense. 

In addition, the Government’s new pro- 
gram calls for a reductign of the “15-acre” 
boys. The feature of the old wheat program 
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allowing growers in nonwheat States to 
plant l15-acre patches without allotments 
has been one of the worst features of the 
present program This encouraged patches of 
wheat throughout the Corn and Ootton Belts, 
raised for the high price supports and a 
sure cash crop in areas that had not grown 
wheat extensively before. It has gotten s0 
bad that these nonwheat States new pro- 
duce enough to supply all demestic needs. 
This shouldn’t be as this land is too high 
priced to be used for wheat. 

The Farm Bureau has long condemned 
this, and now, at last, the Government pro- 
poses to do at least something about it by 
cutting the 15-acre patches to 13.5 acres. 
That’s not enough, but it’s something. 

The only danger is that once surplusages 
are reduced, Government programs will be 
continued anyway. What should happen is 
a return to an almost completely free farm 
economy, free of Government contfols. The 
wheat farmer can cope with this without 
the burden of surplusages 

The new Kennedy wheat program makes 
good sense and is deserving of support to 
the fullest by growers and all citizens who 
want constructive action to clear up the 
present farm mess, 





/ 
Congressman Edward P. Boland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified to learn of the very high hon- 
orary degrees conferred wpon my dear 
friend and esteemed colleague, Congress- 
man Epwarp P. Boianp, of Massachu- 
setts, at commencement exercises at the 
famous St. Michael’s College in Winoo- 
ski, Vt., -and the equally famous Amer- 
ican International College at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Both of these institutions are well- 
known throughout the Nation for their 
high order of scholarship, extensive cur- 
riculums, enlightened teaching staffs, 
and compétent management. The lead- 
ership of these great schools, comprised 
of well known and very able educators, 
have contributed very impressively to 
American higher education. 

The significant honors that have come 
to Congressman Bo.ianp are richly de- 
served since he has demonstrated 
throughout his entire public career those 
qualities and attributes of a highly quali- 
fied and dedicated public servant that 
bring luster not only to himself, but to 
his district, State, Nation, and the great, 
historic, world-famed legislative body of 
which he is such an outstanding and 
distinguished Member. 

As Congressman Boranp’s dear friend 
and warm admirer, I am very happy in- 
deed to congratulate him and his family 
for the high degrees he has received and 
the high academic honors which have 
been so appropriately bestowed upon 


While these cherished doctorates are 

a coveted, I have every confidence 

Congressman Boranp will wear 

nm new laurels with his usual becom- 
ing modesty and grace. 
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I am proud of his honors and wish 
him many more happy years of dedicated 
service in the Congress and public life. 
He is destined for many more brilliant 
achievements. 





Birth of West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, 2 years from now the State 
of West Virginia will be 100 years old. 
In time, however, my State is as old as 
any of the Original Thirteen States, be- 
cause she was part of the State of Vir- 
ginia, before the tides of political events, 
which led to the War Between the 
States, caused her separation from her 
mother State of Virginia. 

Actually, however, the movement to 
create West Virginia began long before 
the War Between the States. The his- 
tory of this movement, as well as an ac- 
count of the events which lead to the 
decisive actions that made West Vir- 
ginia the 35th State of the Union, are 
related in an excellent article by Mr. 
Phil Conley, president of Education 
Foundation, Inc., of Charleston, W. 
Va. Because I feel that this brief but 
concise history of West Virginia by Mr. 
Conley deserves universal reading and 
study, I ask unanimous consent te have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BIRTH OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

West Virginia became the 35th State of the 
Union on June 20, 1863. It was born during 
the Civil War. The hardy settlers west of 
the mountains had steadily drawn away from 
the aristocrats of the tidewater. The war 
gave them the opportunity to do what they 
had desired for many years—become an 
independent State. 

The movement that culminated in the 
creation of West Virginia actually started 
in 1773 when Benjamin Franklin and others 
sought to form a 14th colony, Vandalia, with 
Point Pleasant as its capital. 

Tigree years later a petition was presented 
to the Continental Congress to create a new 
State to be known as Westsylvania. But 
problems of the Revolution held the atten- 
tion of the Congress at that time. A futile 
proposal was made in 1816 to the Virginia 
Assembly to divide the State into northern 
and southern sections. 

The convention at Richmond in 1829 to 
revise the Virginia constitution was domi- 
nated by the rich planters of the tidewater. 
Delegates from west of the mountains pro- 
tested that the new constitution, which be- 
came effective in 1830, discriminated against 
western Virginia in both taxation and repre- 
sentation, the same grievances the colonists 
had against Great Britain. 

The constitution provided that slaves be- 
longing to eastern planters were taxed less 
than the animals owned by people of the 
west, and that slaves should be counted in 
determining representation in lawmaking 
bodies. 
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The year the new constitution went into 
effect a meeting was held in Wheeling to 
consider the possibility of the northern pan- 
handle becoming a part of Maryland. An- 
other protest meeting was held in 1842 at 
Clarksburg to consider forming a new State 
to be called Appalachia. 

The objectionable constitution, however, 
was revised 20 years later by another con- 
vention in 1850-51. It gave the western sec- 
tion of the State some relief from taxation 
and lack of representation.but not enough 
to appease the people. 

All protests, resolutions and petitions were 
ineffective since the Constitution of the 
United States provides that “no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State without the con- 
sent of the-legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress.” 

There has been much debate about the 
creation of West Virginia. Some able lawyers 
have contended that each step of the pro- 
cedure was unconstitutional and, conse- 
quently, illegal.. However, public sentiment 
had much to do with the ultimate result. 

The extra session of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture in 1861 set up the secession convention 
with delegates from west of the mountains 
opposing it. On their return, the delegates 
called a protest meeting at Clarksburg on 
April 22, 1861, with John S. Carlile as the 
moving spirit. That meeting set up a con- 
vention to be held in Wheeling on May 13 
to determine upon a course of action. 

Carlile at the Wheeling convention argued 
for a new State. _ Excitement ran high. 
Wheeling was a Union town, and the people 
were smarting from many injustices admin- 
istered by the Richmond government over 
the years. However, conservatives led by 
Waitman T. Willey pointed out that Virginia 
had not voted on secession. 

After 2 days of debate, Campbell Tarr, 
chairman of the committee on State and 
Federal relations, submitted a report de- 
nouncing the ordinance of secession and rec- 
ommending another convention on June 11 
in event Virginia voted to secede from the 
Union. 

After people of the eastern area had rati- 
fied secession, another convention was held 
at Wheeling on June 11 with Arthur I. Bore- 
man as president. The convention de- 
nounced Virginia’s secession and adopted 4 
“declaration of the people of Virginia,” 
which was a sort of assertion of independence. 
It was signed by the delegates in much the 
manner as the patriots had signed in the 
Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776. 

The convention on June 15 unanimously 
adopted “an ordinance for the reorganization 
of the State government,” and proceeded on 
June 20 to the election of a Governor and 
other State officers. That came exactly 2 
years before West Virginia became a separate 
State. 

On the vote for secession of Virginia by 
the people west of the mountains, 40,000 
out of a total of 44,000 votes were against it. 
This sentiment was reflected in enlistments 
in the Union and Confederate Armies with 
about 32,000 Union and about 8,000 Confed- 
erate recruits. The latter included the eight 
counties east of the Alleghenies where senti- 

ment was almost engninous for the Con- 
federate cause. 

The restored government of Virginia was 
established with Francis H. Pierpont as chief 
executive and Waitman T. Willey and John 
S. Carlile as U.S. Senators. The Senators 
were seated after a brief debate. Pierpont 
and his associates took the position they 
‘were the officials of the only Virginia gov- 
ernment that remained in the Union since 
Governor Letcher and his officials had with- 
drawn from the Union and no longer were 
representatives of the State of Virginia. 

The new government established the State 
capital at Wheeling and went about the task 
of bringing order out of chaos. Pierpont and 
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Peter Van Winkle, a member of his council, 
signed personal notes at a bank for $10,000 
to get the new government started. 

Pierpont was very successful in enlisting 
soldiers in the Union Army. A home guard 
of militia was organized to maintain law and 
order in communities where guerrilla war- 
fare was carried on and where civil authority 
had broken down. 

While the new government operated as the 
restored government of Virginia, farsight- 
ed men recognized that if and when the 
Federal forces won the war, Virginia would 
be restored to the Union and the people west 
of the mountains would be returned to the 
same situation as before secession, 

Consequently, when the convention reas- 
sembled on August 6, 1861, discussions were 
started to form a new state. A resolution 
was adopted after nearly a month of debate 
calling for a vote by people living in the re- 
stored government of Virginia on the ques- 
tion of forming a “State of Kanawha.” 
However, at the next meeting of the con- 
venti6én the delegates voted to call the new 
State of West Virginia. 

The vote at the referendum was 18,408 for 
the new State and 781 against it, a surprise 
even to those most favorable to the plan. 
In Kanawha County alone, the vote was 
1,039 for the new State and 1 vote against it. 
. Delegates chosen to prepare a constitution 
for the new State met at Wheeling on No- 
vember 26. The proposed constitution was 
submitted to a vote in Aprii 1862. It was 
adopted 18,862 to 514. As required by the 
U.S. Constitution, the General Assembly of 
the Restored State of Virginia gave its con- 
sent to formation of the new State on May 
13, 1862. 

A certified copy of the consent resolution 
and the proposed constitution were sent to 
Senator Waitman T. Wiliey at Washington. 
He presented them as memorials from the 
restored government of Virginia asking for 
admission of West Virginia to the Union as 
a separate State. 

The bill was passed ‘by the Senate on July 
14, by the House of Representatives on 
December 9, and was signed by President 
Lincoln on December 81, 1862. The President 
issued a proclamation on April 20 to take 
effect 60 days later, creating the new State 
of West Virginia. 

The final step was taken at Parkersburg 
on May 9, 1863, when a eonvention selected 
candidates for State offices, headed by Arthur 
I. Boreman, of Wood County, for governor. 
All were elected by a vote of the people soon 
afterwards. 

The move to add Berkeley and Jefferson 
Counties to the new State was largely due to 
the fact the lines of the greatest railroad in 
the country then, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
passed through them and officials of the 
system wanted their tracks to be in northern 
territory. 

A vote by the people in the two counties 
showed a large majority favored their in- 
clusion in the new State. Upon request of 
West Virginia, Congress passed an act at the 
session beginning March 2, 1866, legalizing 
the transfer of Berkeley and Jefferson Coun- 
ties from Virginia to West Virginia. 

There were protests, after the war, both in 
the two counties and in Virginia. The ques- 
tion reached the Supreme Court in a suit by 
the State of Virginia against the State of 
West Virginia. The High Court in 1871 
ruled in favor of West Virginia. 

Slavery was an important factor in the 
Civil War but it was not the primary cause 
of the conflict, which was the right of a 
State to leave the Union. Slavery, however, 
was one of the subjects in dispute between 
the eastern landholders of Virginia and the 
people west of the mountains that finally led 
to division of Virginia into two States. 

The institution of slavery developed in 
eastern Virginia due te cultivation of tobacco, 
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and Negro salves were valuable as field 
hands. However, there was not the same 
need for slaves in western Virginia where 
plantations were scarce and where the land 
was unsuitable for extensive cultivation of 
tobacco. 

In 1850 the total population of West 
Virginia was 302,313 but only 21,736 of that 
number were slaves. Most of the Negroes 
were owned by planters in the eastern area 
or by large landowners in the central area. 

A major reason for that was the type of 
people who lived in the mountains of West 
Virginia. They were accustomed to doing 
their own work. They were engaged in oc- 
cupations that slaves would have been of 
little or no value. 

The question of slavery was debated from 
the time of the Revolution until after Lin- 
coln issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Washington and Jefferson opposed slavery, 
but they could not stem the tide of public 
opinion. While there was much argument 
about slavery as a moral issue, the main 
cause of the opposition was economic. The 
nonslaveholding States of the North did 
not favor the southern States having such 
an advantage in cheap labor. 

Just before the Civil War, the real interest 
in slaves centered in the Deep South where 
they were used on cotton plantations. Vir- 
ginia had become lukewarm on the subject 
because tobacco was not such a valuable crop 
then as it had been in the pioneer years. 

Those who owned slaves in West Virginia 
treated them as a chore-boys and domestic 
help. They were not overworked, had regu- 
lar hours,-and were given rewards for good 
behavior and for good work. The master 
felt an obligation to feed the slaves well 
and to furnish them with proper medical 
attention, clothes, and shelter. 

Women slaves in West Virginia were not 
compelled to do fieldwork. They were en- 
gaged for the most part in spinning, cook- 
ing, and caring for the children. Slaves 
were permitted to marry, not legally, but by 
consent of their masters. In most instances 
the men and women felt they were joined 
for life and were happy. 

West Virginia was near the free territory 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. That had some- 
thing to do with the way slaves were treated 
in this State. While there was a fugitive 
slave law intended to have runaway slaves 
returned to their owners, it was difficult to 
enforce where public sentiment was opposed 
to slavery. There were many white people 
in the State who were conscientiously op- 
posed to slavery. They felt morally obli- 
gated to assist any slaves who wanted their 
freedom. As a result, there were many 
depots in West Virginia on the underground 
railway. By that system slaves were sent 
from one station to another, given food 
and clothing on their trip to Canada where 
they were free. . 

The question of slavery was one of the im- 
portant points in the admission of West Vir- 
ginia as a separate State. Charles Sumner, 
in July 1862, refused to vote for admission of 
West Virginia with a constitution that rec- 
ognized slavery. The constitution contained 
@ provision that children born of slave 
mothers after July 4, 1863, would be free. 
That was a compromise to take care of the 
slaveowners. But Summer held that any 
slaves were too many. 

The subject of slavery was hotly debated 
at the Wheeling convention, which wrote the 
new State’s constitution. Gordon Battelle, 
an outstanding statesman, worked hard for a 
constitutional provision that would abolish 
slavery gradually. That was defeated. Then 
he sought to submit the question to a vote 
of the people. That also was rejected but 
by a 24 to 23 vote. A provision was finally 
adopted prohibiting any slave or free person 
of color from coming into the State for 
permanent residence after adoption of the 
constitution. 
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Congress stipulated that West Virginia 
would be admitted to the Union, if and when 
the change was made in its constitution. For 
the purpose of acting on the change, a con- 
vention met in Wheeling on February 12, 
1863. But the man who had fought so stren- 
ously to include a proper slave clause-in the 
original constitution, Gordon Battelle had 
died. 

One suggestiom-was made to the convention 
for a provision authorizing slavesowners to 
recover from the State “the actual value of 
such slaves at the time of emancipation.” 

Another suggestion proposed to memorial- 
ize Congress to issue bonds for $2 million 
with which to pay slaveholders in West 
Virginia. 

All of the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were voted down. 

Then a resolution was passed unanimously 
on February 17 to insert the congressional 
requirement into the constitution. The re- 
quirement, as an amendment to the con- 
stitution, was submitted to a vote by the 
people of the State on March 26, 1863. It 
was ratified 18,862 to 514. 


Soviet Deportation of the Baltic Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


- OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
three small, but vigorous, units of the 
Baltic region—Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania—were reconstituted after the First 
World War as independent. republics. 
Peoples in all three countries had their 
own democratic governments, and with 
their democratic institutions, were living 
happily during the interwar years. 
Though during that time they experi- 
enced some economic difficulties, and 
political setbacks, they succeeded in 
overcoming them and were doing their 
utmost to maintain their freedom. 


"They lived in peace and friendship with 


their neighbors and their only desire was 
to be allowed to work and live in. peace. 
But their most ferocious enemy, the 
Communist Government of the Soviet 
Union, semed to have determined to 
crush their freedom at the first oppor- 
tune time an annex these countries. 
And this is what the Soviets did in mid- 
1940, thus causing the tragedy of the 
Baltic peoples. 

The Soviet Government was not con- 
tent with the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of these countries and the con- 
sequent enslavement of the people there. 
In their attempt to eliminate and up- 
root all opposition to their oppressive 
Communist regime, Soviet authorities 
began systematic and wholesale arrests 
and imprisonments in these countries 
and deportations. This large-scale man 
hunt continued for more than a year, 
until mid-1941, by which time hundreds 
of thousands of innocent and helpless 
Estonian, Latyian, and Lithuanian citi- 
zens were exiled in freight cars to dis- 
tant Asiatic Russia. That was more 
than 20 years ago, and unfortunately te 
this day neither the peoples in these 
three countries, nor the people of the 
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non-Communist world knows much of 
their fate. Of course, many of them 
must have died in misery-while laboring 
in Soviet slave-labor camps, but we hope 
that many, of them are still alive, and 
pray, on this anniversary of their de- 
portation, for their deliverance from 
Communist totalitarian enslavement. 





Ten-Year-Old Asks: Why Are We Mad at 


Russians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Palmer Byrd, a 10-year-old constituent 
of mine, thinks about things—things 
like the cold war. All her life Palmer 
has lived with it. 

Recently Palmer put her worries into 
the following letter and sent it to the 
editor of the Detroit Free Press: 

The Eprror, 
The Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Eprror: I'do not understand some 
things about the cold war. I do not know 
what we are fighting about. I know that 
we are trying to get ahead of each other, but 
why? 

Could you please tell me, why are we mad 
at the Russians? We do the same things, we 
use each other’s machines, dance to each 
other’s music, we like each other’s art. So 
what is the trouble? 

Sincerely yours, 
PALMER ByrD. 


To see what the result would be the 
Detroit Free Press passed the letter on 
to first, a businessman, Walker L. Cisler, 
Detroit Edison president; second, a labor 
leader, Walter P. Reuther, UAW-CIO 
head; third, an historian, Wayne Uni- 
versity’s Prof. Alfred H. Kelly. 

Their interesting and informative 
answers appear as follows: 

Our HATRED CENTERS ON IDEA, Not PEOPLE 


Dear PALMER: You are to be complimented 
on your very thoughtful and well-written 
letter. The questions you ask are very diffi- 
cult ones which I can only endeavor to an- 
swer along the lines of my own thinking. 

First, you say you do not understand the 
cold war between our Nation and the Soviet 
Union. I doubt that any of us understand 
it very clearly. Most of us only recognize, 
as I am sure the Russians do too, that it is 
not as bad as the horror and suffering of a 
hot war. 

It is true, as you put it, that we and the 
Russians seem to be trying to get ahead of 
each other. Competition between nations 
couid, just like that between baseball teams, 
be a natural and healthy thing. 

There is nothing wrong with contending 
for good things like knowledge and better 
living standards. Safely putting a man into 
space could, if the new knowledge were 
shared, add to all men’s understanding of the 
mysteries of the universe. It wouldn’t really 
matter which of us had the satisfaction of 
first getting out into space. 

But we seem to be engaged in angry com- 
petition, under tensions that threaten to 
snap into real hate and fear. Though this 
is true, I cannot truly believe that we are, 
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as you say, mad at the Russian people. Nor 
they at us—except for some of their leaders. 

I think what we really are mad at, Palmer, 
is an idea, the idea of the Russian leaders 
that their state, their government, stands 
above every other factor in human life. 

With this idea, there cannot be real free- 
dom like that upon which our own Nation 
was founded. 


RELIGION IS BASIC 


We do indeed respect the opinions of the 
Russian people, many of whom I myself 
know and admire. We enjoy their music and 
their art, as you say—and we never under- 
estimate their scientific achievements. 

But we do believe that God and families 
and homes—not national government—must 
be the foundation of any good modern so- 
ciety. I’m sure that you'll agree we would 
not want to live in a society where religion 
and family are not considered sacred and 
basic things. 

I am not at all sure the Russian people 
want things that way either. But most of 
their leaders seem to—and only their leaders 
can speak for them in their newspapers, on 
the radio, and in official messages to our own 
Government. 

These seem to me to be the real reasons 
why we disagree, and why we must continue 
to disagree with the Soviet Union. Maybe 
some day the Russian people will be free to 
speak for themselves, as we do. Then, per- 
haps, we’ll find that they have come around 
more to our way of thinking. We can only 
hope and pray that this will come true. 

Sincerely, - 
WALKER L. CISLER. 


We Derest TYRANNY—LOVE Its VICTIMS 


Dear PALMER: Your letter seems to me to 
be a very thoughtful one. I wish all young 
people, and grownups too, would ask ques- 
tions about things they don’t understand 
before forming their opinions, instead of, as 
I fear many do, just going along with popu- 
lar opinion. 

I don’t believe any serious thinking Amer- 
ican is mad at the Russian people. I’m not. 

It’s true, “We do the same things, we use 
each other’s machines, dance to each other’s 
music, we like each other’s art.” I know this 
is true because I spent about a year, years 
ago, working in Russia. I know it is still just 
as true now as it was then that the Russian 
people are plain, ordinary human beings like 
we are in America. 

They are a lovable people. They have the 
same desires for happiness, for education and 
comfort, and security for their families as 
we do. They reach, as we do, for a higher 
spiritual and cultural development. 

The trouble is not with the Russian people. 

My disagreement, along with that of most 
Americans, is with their leaders and their 
government, both of which are imposed upon 
the Russian people without their having 
much voice, not enough voice, in selecting 
them. 

That seems always to have been true. It 
was true under the czars; it is true. under 
the Communists. 

MEMORY OF TERROR 


Your questions bring back to my mind one 
of the clearest and sharpest memories I have 
of how life is under the Russian Communist 
regime, and in any other country where a 
Communist government, with the aid of the 
Soviet Government, has come to power. 

In Gorki, where I worked in an automobile 
plant built by Ford Motor Co. engineers 
under contract to the Russian Government, 
many of us ate all our meals in a community 
dining room. It happened several times 
while I was there that a family would ap- 
pear for breakfast without the husband and 
father. 

When they did so they sat at an isolated 
table, eyes red from weeping, faces distorted 
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with anxiety and fear. Nobody approached 
them to ask them what was wrong or where 
the man of the family was. Weallknew. He 
had been arrested and seized during the 
middle of the night by the Russian secret 
police and taken away for imprisonment or 
to be sent to a work camp in Siberia or even 
to be executed. 

He was suspected, by the Government and 
the secret police, of political disagreement 
with the Government. Why he was sus- 
pected, the family would not know and 
probably would never learn. They only 
knew it was highly unlikely they would ever 
see him again. 

The others in the dining hall knew that 
any gesture of comfort to the stricken fam- 
ily, even just asking them what had hap- 
pened, would be interpreted as sympathy, 
and they might well be the next victims just 
because of such a gesture. 

That’s really what our cold war with the 
Russians is about. We want to maintain our 
own freedom and we want other peoples to 
enjoy freedom. There are millions and mil- 
lions of people in countries in Asia and 
Africa, newly free from colonialism or seek- 
ing freedom from colonialism, where poverty 
and disease and lack of opportunity is so 
widespread that it is possible that the Com- 
munists’ promise of bread may well seem at- 
tractive, even at the price of spiritual en- 
slavement and political enslavement. 

What we have to demonstrate to these 
peoples is that in a free and democratic 
society, people can have both bread and 
freedom. 

I think we ought to go about ‘he task of 
proving this primarily on the basis that peo- 
ple everywhere are entitled to both bread 
and freedom, that they. don’t have to choose 
between these two alternatives. But we do 
have the selfish motive that if these peoples 
in their desperation choose communism, 
then our own freedom is endangered. Our 
freedom cannot endure if we are an isolated 
island of democracy in a sea of totalitarian- 
ism. 

The Russians have sent a man into space; 
and so have we. I don’t begrudge the Rus- 
sians their ability to send a man into space. 
But I do deplore the fact that in this and 
other important areas of scientific achieve- 
ment we seem to be behind and falling fur- 
ther behind the Russians. Two things are 
involved here. 

1. All of the scientific knowledge and 
know-how it takes to put a man into space 
and return him safely to earth can be turned 
to a military use, and Russian superiority 
in this area could give them a military ad- 
vantage if the present cold war tragically 
became, by accident or design, a hot war. 

2. The same scientific knowledge and 
know-how can be turned to peaceful uses 
and can usher into the world, in our life- 
time, a wonderful new era of abundance 
and plenty for all the world’s peoples and 
undreamed of new and distant horizons of 
knowledge. : 

Here, again, we have to demonstrate that 
this kind of achievement can be accom- 
plished better in a free society than under 
a totalitarian dictatorship. It can be, if 
we try. We haven't been trying hard enough. 


LET ALL PEOPLE MAKE THE CHOICE 


So what we want, Palmer, for ourselves 
is to maintain and extend our free demo- 
cratic society, and we want all other peoples 
to be able to make the choice between free- 
dom and totalitarianism on the basis of the 
merits of the two systems without the savage 
pressure of hunger, disease, and poverty dic- 
tating the choice on the dubious assumption 
that the latter system is the quickest and 
most practical way to rid themselves of these 
ancient ills of mankind. ® 

To do that, we must use our enormous 
material resources and our potentially great 
intellectual and moral resources to help 
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other peoples help themselves and at the 
same time to demonstrate that a society like 
ours can provide both bread and freedom, 
that you don’t have to cheese one or the 
other. 

Then, wherever there is such a free so- 
ciety, little girls like you, and boys and 
grownups too, will always be able to raise 
questions that bother and perplex them as 
you have done in your letter. In a totali- 
tarian society, you can’t do that—not with- 
out danger to yourself and to your whole 
family. > 

Sincerely, 
WALTER P. REUTHER. 


HaTRED Is a‘ KInD oF Poison 


Dear PaLMER: When I first read over your 
letter, I thought to myself: “Youngsters have 
the darndest way of asking simple ques- 
tions that go to the very heart of things.” 
Your letter is no exception. 

You ask, “Why are we mad at the Rus- 
sians?” Let me say first that we should 
not hate the Russians at all. We should 
not hate anyone. All that is fine and in- 
telligent in the great religions tells us that 
hatred is foolish and evil. 

It is one of the sad and terrible things 
about the world today that the Russians, 
and also the Chinese for that matter, are 
dominated completely by a system of or- 
ganized hatred. There are even confused 
and silly people in our own country whose 
main reaction to the great world crisis of 
our time is to hate nearly everyone, in- 
cluding most of their own countrymen. 

These people are sick inside. Their sick- 
ness of the mind is very like the same sick- 
ness the Russians suffer from. Their hatred 
could poison all of us in time if we let it. 

You are quite right that the Russians are 
very like us in many important ways. After 
all, they are human beings, just as we are. 
They are born, grow up, fall in love, get 
married, raise children, work hard, dream 
great dreams, and after a while grow old and 
die. 

Furthermore, the great changes sweeping 
the earth today are making all peoples even 
more alike than before. The “industrial 
revolution”—the system in which men pro- 
duce goods in factories with machines—has 
now come to Russia as well as America, 

Men in Novosibersk work in great fac- 
tories much like our own Ford plant in 
Detroit. Farmers in the Ukraine plant gnd 
harvest crops with tractors and reapers like 
those used in Iowa. 

Moreover, the Russiams share with us a 
second great “revolution”—the scientific 
revolution. They have great mathemati- 
cians, great biologists, great astronomers, 
and great physicists and geologists, just as 
we do. 

Unfortunately, the Russians and Chinese 
today are under the control of a political 
movement—communism—which depends 
for its very existence on the spread of in- 
tense hatred. 

The Russian Government. is a cruel 
despotism, and like all despotisms it lives 


- on hatred and fear, both at home and in the 


other countries it controls by hatred and 
force. Hungary is a good example. It is 
pretty plain that if it relaxed its system of 
hatred and fear it might fall apart. 

It is sad to say it, but the Communist 
governments in Russia and China today 
represent. a fearful threat both to our lives 
and our liberties. It is for this reason that 
we must remain armed and strong, joined 
with the other free peoples of the world 
against organized hatred and the desire for 
conquest and despotism. 

We must not hate the Russians but I am 
afraid the men who rule in Russia haye been 
taught to hate us, so that we cannot trust 
their Government very far. They do not 
oar their promises very well to people they 

e. 
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There is still room for a great deal of hope 
in all this, 

One great historian a few years ago said 
that “history is the story of liberty.” Our 
President sharply reminded Mr. Khru- 
shchev of this. 

Despotism is not new, it is old. We can 
hope and believe it will fail in time. 

Meanwhile there is a terrible danger that 
Communist hatred may bring a hideous 
atomic war to the world. But the Russians, 
remember, are human, and they want to 
live, and there is now some evidence that 
their rulers have enough sense not to plunge 
the werld into a hydrogen bomb war. 

If we can avoid*war long enough there is 
a good chance that we can turn the two 
great revolutions—those in science and in- 
dustry—altogether to the good life. 

It is our great hope and our great dream 
for all mankind. And if we love the world 
we must work very hard and dream the 
dreams which will make it come true. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED H. KELLY. 





Firms Decline Russian Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to the following 
news item whick appeared in the Seattle, 
(Wash.) Daily Times of June 1. This 
Nation has always valued principle above 
all other considerations, and the recent 
action of Mr. M. E. Hillman and Mr. 
Gordon B. Anderson inputting long- 
term national interest above short-term 
personal gain is an outstanding and 
heartening example of the patriotic 
spirit. 

The news item follows: 

FirMs HERE DECLINE RUSSIAN CONTRACT 

(By Boyd Burchard) 

Two Seattle firms today announced they 
have declined “on principle” a profitable 
proposal approved by the State Department, 
which would help Russia build “the largest 
and most highly automated sawmill in the 
world.” 

M. E. Hillman, head of Republic Electric & 
Development Co., and Gordon B. Anderson, 
president of Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., 
both Seattle, said the proposal they are 
declining would have led to an estimated 
$150,000 order—and a profit of about $40,000. 

It called for supplying an advanced type of 
automatic lumber-sorting equipment to the 
Russians. 

The Russian proposal came to the Seattle 
firms through Yarrow’s, Ltd., British Colum- 
bia engineering firm. 

Hillman said Republic Electric would 
“have no part in handling the advantage” 
to the Russians to “close the gap in the 
superiority of North American technical 
know-how from 20 years to 2 years.” 

Six of the firm’s patented memory-control 
systems were sought. 

Anderson said that Puget Sound Fabrica- 
tors, Inc., will have nothing to do with “giv- 
ing aid and comfort to an enemy” by supply- 
ing fabricated portions of the six lumber 
sorters. 

“We must be willing to be counted on as 
thinking of our own country’s welfare before 
the dollar,” Anderson said. 
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Both men acknowledged that the refusal 
to cooperate might block the Russian mill 
automation only temporarily. 

“Our move is a drop in the bucket,” Hill- 
man said, “but we hope that other American 
industry leaders will follow suit in refusing 
to deal with an enemy which has vowed to 
conquer us.” 





Statement by Senator Mundt at Hearings 
on Work Stoppages at Missile Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp the text 
of my closing statement following our 
committee hearings on work stoppages 
and financial waste in construction at 
America’s missile bases. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CLOSING STATEMENT OF SENATOR Kar. E. 

MuNDT—HEARINGS ON WORK STOPPAGES AT 

MIssILe BASES 


_ In reviewing the testimony and evidence 
received in the recently terminated series of 
hearings concerning the problems and_high 
cost of development in our missile program, 
I think a signal service has been performed 
in bringing to public attention and to the 
attention of both the legislative and execu- 
tive arms of our Government some of the 
most shocking excesses and abuses that have 
been encountered in a program of such vital 
life and death import to our national secu- 
rity. 

The exposure of the amount of forced 
overtime due to slowdowns and walkouts, 
the implied threats to walk out unless fa- 
vorable overtime was granted, the filmsy 
justifications given in starting jurisdictional 
disputes, and the general refusal by craft 
union personnel to allow nonunion employ- 
ees to work in States that have right-to-work 
statutes, have seriously deterred our defense 
effort to date. A total of 327 work stoppages 
involving 162,872 man-days lost at our vari- 
ous missile bases have, as of March 31, 1961, 
resulted from the aforementioned activities. 

In addition to the dsclosures which have 
resulted from our hearings and which have 
already been mentioned, I should like te 
enumerate a few more which I consider to 
be of extreme importanct. 

1. At Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., 
Mr. Ewell H. Hodge, ex-contracting officer, 
stated that on some of the Martin-Titan 
jobs more people were employed than could 
possibly be accommodated, and that fre- 
quently there was no room to work in a con- 
fined work area. These contracts were on a 
cost reimbursable basis. At Cape Canaveral, 
& small general contractor stated that other 
contractors and subcontractors who were te 
follow in sequence had their men idle, but 
on the payroll, for fear of losing their crews 
while he completed his phase of the work. 
It should. be noted that the first contractor's 
project had been placed on an overtime basis 
due to previous walkouts on other projects. 
All of these costs were passed on to the 
Government. 

2. Mr. Hodge also stated, and it was gen- 
erally agreed by other witnesses, that 24 to 
26 wire terminations could be done hourly 
in a factory, with. little overtime and at a 
lower hourly wage rate than could be accom- 
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plished by craft electricians in the field. 
The latter generally did two to four termi- 
nations per hour. Tremendous savings 
would have resulted if the craft electricians 
had not insisted on doing this work at the 
missile site. Mr. Hodge also testified that 
various attempts were made to prolong con- 
tractual work in order to obtain additional, 
but unnecessary, employment. One situa- 
tion illustrative of this occurred at Lowry 
Air Force Base, Colo., where the craft elec- 
tricians walked out because of a jurisdiction- 
al dispute with the industrial electricians 
as to which union would operate the power- 
house after the completion of the project, 
clearly not construction work within the 
terms of the Davis-Bacon Act upon which 
the crafts had been placing so much reliance. 
Mr. Hodge also explained that there were 
other instances where a “first check-out” of 
equipment had been undertaken and the 
equipment worked perfectly but that a 
“second check-out,” apparently for no partic- 
ular reason, would be undertaken with the 
results of the second test then being nega- 
tive. As a result, a third check-out, at 
added expense, would be necessitated. 

3. Mr. J. C. Cannady, Ccst Analyst at Con- 
vair’s Cape Canaveral facility, testified to the 
“shadow work” that had been prevalent at 
the Cape until he introduced a cost surveil- 
lance to Convair’s subcontractors. 
Under this arrangement, as Convair would 
go through a systems validation for one of 
its various Atlas series conversions, they 
would employ one engineer, two inspectors, 
and a technician as “in house” employees to 
do the work.’ At the same time, the craft 
electricians had a “shadow crew” standing by, 
consisting of one engineer, one inspector, 
and two journeyman electricians who were 
being paid to do nothing unless a difficulty 
arose which they were to remedy before pass- 
ing the subcontracted project on to Con- 
vair. Some $238,190 in eighteen major con- 
versions was thus unnecessarily expended in 
this manner. 


4. The Department of Labor, since 1954, 
through the testimony of Mr. Lee Knack, 
director of labor relations for Morris-Knud- 
son Co., Inc., has evidenced a trend to clas- 
sify work which had historically been recog- 
nized as heavy construction work to be 
building construction work. Higher hourly 
wage rates and the inclusion of travel pay 
are generally found to be prevalent in the 
building trades category. For example, at 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., in performing a 
lump sum contract, Morris-Knudson found 
that in classifying the carpenters at the 
building construction rate of $3.44 per hour 
as compared with the heavy construction 
rate of $2.90 per hour, an increase of $7.50 
per employee per day resulted which, in 
turn, cost an additional $1.5 million on this 
one item alone. Mr. Knack said this ques- 
tion does not arise in private industry, but 
that once determined by the Labor Depart- 
ment for Government work, there is no ap- 
peal from the ruling, although his company 


has resisted such liberal interpretations. Mr.. 


Knack also indicated that, from his com- 
pany’s experience, the construction worker 
can do the job more efficiently and economi- 
cally. 

5. Two journeymen electricians engaged in 
work at Cape Canaveral received extraordi- 
narily high wages, mostly on an overtime 
basis. In 1960, one of them collected $21,- 
402 in 52 weeks and $26,843 in 50 weeks, while 
another received $16,154 in 1958 in 49 weeks, 
$24,274 in 1959 in 51 weeks, and then subse- 
quently retired. The two men then formed 
a rental company, buying a used house trail- 
er which was fitted out as a-construction 
field office. They each invested $600 for a 
total purchase price of $1,200, and then rent- 
ed the trailer back to Convair at $100 per 
month for ten months, and then to other 
electrical contractors at the same rate there- 
after. They also bought a portable ware- 
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house and two other collapsible buildings for 
$800 and then rented the warehouse to their 
employers at $250 a month for ten months. 
Although the two workmen did nothing il- 
legal, this definitely indicates a rather loose 
handling of the broad field of lease-rentals. 

6. Discriminatory agreements have been 
and are still being entered into by the vari- 
ous craft unions, even since the inception 
of the subcommittee’s investigations. In 
Montana, an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and the Montana Line Con- 
tractors’ Association on March 18, 1961, pro- 
viding that foremen and cable splicers will 
receive $4.35 per hour on*‘isolated projects,” 
namely dams, powerhouses, air bases, and 
missile bases, while the same type of elec- 
tricians would receive $3.75 per hour else- 
where. The latter would cover most of the 
line construction work in Montana. Jour- 
neymen electricians would receive $4.10 per 
hour at missile bases, etc: and $3.50 else- 
where. Other wage rates for different clas- 
sifications of workers would vary from 35 
cents to 63 cents per hour. : 

It is interesting to note that the so-called 
isolated area of Malmstrom Air Force Base, 
where our first Minuteman missiles will be 
housed, is approximately 5 miles from Great 
Falls, Mont. Additionally, various rates of 
travel pay have been incorporated into the 
agreement, ranging up to $8.40 per day. 
Conveniently, the post offices of Billings, Hel- 
ena, and Glasgow—not Great Falls—are used 
as Montana focal points from which the dis- 
tances are calculated, which places the Air 
Force base in the higher wage bracket of 
the isolated areas. 

7. The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and the Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters of America entered into separate 
agreements with their respective trade asso- 
ciations. It is significant to note that the 
IBEW local that serves Cape Canaveral and 
Patrick Air Force Base is located at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and that these military bases com- 
pose a jurisdictional island within an area 
that is otherwise served by the IBEW local 
at Orlando, Fla., the latter being closer in 
mileage to the two defense installations. 
Significantly, the wage rates at Canaveral 
and Patrick have a higher base rate of 10 
cents per hour. Also, the agreement be- 
tween the Jacksonville IBEW local is entered 
into with the Daytona Beach Division of the 
North Florida Chapter of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association. This is made 
by a comparatively small number of electri- 
cal contractors in the Daytona Beach area, 

ut all other electrical contractors doing 
usiness at Cape Canaveral and Patrick are 
bound by its terms. 

Several witnesses testified to the effect 
that the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the Plumbers and Pipefitters 
of America, and the Ironworkers were the 
greatest offenders in causing most of the 
disputes involving walkouts and work stop- 
pages at Cape Canaveral. 

8. Mr. Robert Palmer, business manager 
for IBEW Local 756, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
testified that his brother-in-law, Mr. James 
H. Wynn, was on the IBEW payroll. Staff 
members testified that Wynn started to work 
with Mr. Palmer’s local in June 1956 as an 
apprentice and that he became a journey- 
man electrician on January 28,1959. Mean- 
while, he served as a foreman at a higher 
hourly wage, collecting as high as $745 per 
week, even though the collective bargaining 
agreement stated that an apprentice was 
not to perform work except under the super- 
vision of a journeyman. At the same time, 
a foreman was not to work, but, instead, 
was to supervise the work of journeymen 
electricians. Another brother-in-law, Mr. 
Perry Woodson Miller, worked as a journey- 
man electrician, making some $9,000 in 9 
months beginning in February 1960, al- 
though he had been a coal miner by trade. 
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Palmer’s nephew, Mr. Richard Johnson, also 
was employed through IBEW Local 756, the 
local in which Mr. Palmer handles the 
hiring. 

9. Local 295 of the Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters of America, located at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., up to August 1960 caused 24 work stop- 
pages of varying lengths and degrees, ac- 
cording to subcommittee staff records. Ad- 
ditionally, the workers stayed away from 
their work when other crafts initiated their 
own walkouts, in most instances. This 
seemed to be a commen practice amongst 
the craft unions. 

Specifically, in January 1957, Mr. Charles 
Tebbe, business manager of Local 295, would 
not agree to a proposal by a nonunion sub- 
contractor to reactivate a dormant company 
and to then do a $95,000 water and sewer 
installation with hired union employees. 
Tebbe gave as his reason that the subcon- 
tractor was operating an open shop at Or- 
lando, Fla., at the same time. The subcon- 
tractor, when a request for assistance from 
Patrick Air Force Base officials proved futile, 
then cancelled his subcontract. In June 
1956, another open shop subcontractor, in at- 
tempting to install water mains pursuant to 
& $25,000 subcontract, agreed to pay union 
wages to pipelayers even though their de- 
gree of skill need not be as great as for a 
plumber. The purpose was to avoid a 
plumber’s walkout elsewhere on the cape, 
but the walkout developed anyway, until the 
subcontract was terminated by a satisfactory 
cancellation agreement. 

In testifying before the subcommittee, Mr. 
Tebbe admitted under oath that “some of 
the walkouts were unjustifiable.” 

10. Local 402 of the ironworkers, located 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., resorted to the 
same type of unfair labor practice against a 
small nonunion contractor employed at Cape 
Canaveral in December 1960, on a $26,500 
camera platform fabrication and installation 
project. In refusing to yield to union pres- 
sure, the subcontractor was actually blamed 
by the Air Force contracting officer for caus- 
ing the resultant walkout and shutdown at 
the cape which lasted 1 week, with the loss 
of 2,688 man-days, although the subcon- 
tractor ultimately successfully completed his 
contract. Mr. Raymond Belcher and Mr. 
Willie Kitchens, past and present officials of 
local 402, both testified that they were 
“ashamed” of this walkout. 

11. Local 402 of the ironworkers also re- 
fused to go on three 8-hour shifts a day 
when requested by another contractor, the 
William R. Crail Construction Co., insisting 
instead on two 10-hour shifts a day. This 
also frequently occurred amongst other craft 
unions in the missile program as well. Local 
402 also enjoyed a special negotiated 121, 
cents higher hourly wage rate, plus a travel 
allowance, for the workers on the cape and 
Patrick than elsewhere, which was not un- 
common. : 

12. It is significant to note that, despite 
Florida’s right-to-work statute, there were 
23 work stoppages and 9,045 total man-days 
lost because of the presence of nonunion 
workmen on Cape Canaveral. This becomes 
especially interesting when it is noted that 
the business agents of the Electricians, 
Plumbers, and Ironworkers, serving Cape 
Canaveral and Patrick Air Force Base, indi- 
cated that they did not call any of these or 
other strikes, but rather that they were self- 
inspired and that the business agents could 
not control their men. However, most of the 
business agents indicated that they con- 
trolled the hiring in their locals; most of the 
union’s constitutions and/or bylaws indi- 
cated that the business agents had the con- 
trol over the removal of their men; and Mr. 
Sherman Hodges, business manager of the 
Northern Colorado Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, indicated in his testi- 
mony that he controlled his craft unions in 
ordering them back to work after they had 
walked out. 
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Each business agent also testified that his 
union respected the picket lines of other 
craft unions. Yet, in most instances, the 
picket lines were crudely established and the 
wildcat strikes were not organized but still 
the other crafts honored such activities and 
generally would not return to work until 
the initiating craft union had done so. 

13. A “compatible workweek” practice de- 
veloped at Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., in 
1960 due to the migratory nature of the 
craftworkers. In that instance, Western 
Electric had been on a 40-hour week, while 
other contractors were working 50 to 52 
hours weekly. Because of this, several 
trained craftsmen left Western Electric to 
go to the other jobs, causing the former to 
fall behind on their readiness date. The 
Air Force then authorized Western Electric 
to go on a 53-hour week for 6 weeks, from 
February 1, 1961, to the middle of March, 
costing the Federal Government some $70,- 
000 in extra overtime. On December 27, 
1960, the Site Activation Task Force Com- 
mander at Lowry issued a memorandum, one 
pertinent paragraph being as follows: 

“In order to prevent labor disturbances, 
proselyting of craftsmen by one contractor 
to the detriment of another, and general 
labor unrest on complex operations, all con- 
tractors must agree to maintain compatible 
work schedules which are to be based on a 
40-hour week but not to be in excess of 53 
hours a week (five 9-hour days and one 8- 
hour day).” 

14. It is interesting to note that, in fur- 
therance of points (6) and (7), I have re- 
céntly reecived an unsigned letter which 
points up further abuses in the area of dis- 
criminatory agreements entered into be- 
tween the National Electrical Contractors 
Association and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, as well as the 
Council on Industrial Relations for thé elec- 
trical industry. It is a shockingly sad com- 
mentary on the state of affairs in the elec- 
trical industry: 


“Senator Karu E. Munprt, 
“Senate Office Building, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DeaR SENATOR Munpr: I have recently 
read in the BNA construction labor report of 
your concern relative to the agreement be- 
tween the Montana Line Contractors As- 
sociation and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

“I and many other small businessmen, 
engaged in the electrical contracting indus- 
try, look with hope to men of your caliber 
to deliver us from an insidious situation 
which has developed over the years and now 
completely controls the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry in these United States. 

“I refer to the Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions for the electrical industry. This coun- 
cil considers itself the Supreme Court of the 
electrical construction industry whose deci- 
sions are final and binding with no recourse 
or appeal. 

“While at first glance this may seem a 
democratic body, on closer investigation you 
will find that the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association’s Field Staff and rep- 
resentatives on this Council are members 
of the IBEW or chapter managers from some 
large city who collaborate with the wee 
in establishing unreasonable wage 
featherbedding practices, fringe tanatianied and 


working conditions in exchange for IBEW" 


support in applying economic pressure on 
any outside contractor who would attempt 
to perform work in that area. 

“A recent indication of this collaboration 
was the appearance of the executive vice 
president of NECA before the Perkins sub- 
committee in support of the situs picketing 
bills. The membership of NECA never had 
an opportunity to express their opinion re- 
garding this support. 
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“I am enclosing decisions of council which 
may give you a better understanding of this 
complex problem. Decision No. 574:and No. 
578 are an indication of collusion between 
NECA and the IBEW to circumvent the in- 
tent of the labor management law of 1947, 
which outlaws the closed shop. 

“Unfortunately, though a citizen of this 
country, I must shamefully admit that in 
fear of economic reprisals I dare not sign 
this letter; however, I can assure you that 
should the opportunity present itself, I and 
many others would be proud to assist in cor- 
recting the existing deplorable conditions. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HOPEFUL.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the foregoing disclosures, as well 
as those pointed out in the chairman’s clos- 
ing statement, I am of the opinion that cer- 
tain remedies must be prescribed to correct 
these intolerable abuses. 

First of all, most of the “disputes” that 
were brought out in the subcommittee hear- 
ings really constitute activities illegal un- 
der existing law because they are intended 
to force contractors and subcontractors to 
deal with unions who do not represent their 
employees, in violation of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Strikes and picketing against one 
contractor because another contractor is 
utilizing members of another union, or non- 
union employees constitute an unfair labor 
practice under section 8(b) (4) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and create a cause of action for 
damages under that act. Also, strikes in 
protest against the handling of prefabricated 
products, of which the subcommittee took a 
great deal of testimony, are also unfair labor 
practices within the terms of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. I believe the Congerss should clari- 
fy the Taft-Hartley Act by defining the Gov- 
ernment as a person aggrieved who is en- 
titled to bring an action for damages under 
section 303 (secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes) and under section 301 
(breach of contract). I believe, further, 
that some provisions to the effect that if a 
contractor does not seek injunctive relief 
under section 10(1) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
for secondary boycott activity under section 
8(b) (4), or seek to obtain damages for breach 
of contract, such right should be subrogated 
to the Federal Government within a specified 
period of time to do so. 

Second, I believe that quicker action by 
attorneys for the National Labor Relations 
Board should be taken at the regional level 
in proceedings to stop action taken by way 
of illegal work stoppages, under existing leg- 
islation. The subcommittee found that in 
many instances important time was lost 
while the Washington office of the NLRB was 
being informed and subsequently deciding 
on the type of action to take in such work 
stoppages. 

Third, I believe that-in the field of work 
stoppages and unauthorized walkouts, seri- 
ous consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility of making it a mandatory require- 
ment that both management and labor enter 
into a performance bond arrangement to 
guarantee that the work is performed as con- 
templated in the contract. To this end, 
proper legislation should be enacted if it is 
not otherwise contained in future missile 
program contracts. 

Fourth, I believe that the Davis-Bacon 
Act, upon which the craft unions have relied 
to stress that they should have exclusive 
jurisdiction to install and check out highly 
technical weapons systems and electronically 
equipped ground support equipment under 
the guise of it being construction work, 
should be updated. I do not feel that the 
suggestion by the Secretary of Labor that he 
will shortly bring forth new criteria in this 
area will solve the problem. Countless vol- 
umes of interpretations have preceded such 
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regulations in other areas concerning the act, 
including the field of atomic energy; and I 
believe that it will only serve to compound 
the confusion. I think, therefore, that 
amendatory legislation should be enacted so 
as to update and to redefine either “con- 
struction” or “public works,” or both, so as 
to more realistically determine and distin- 
guish between the construction of a public 
work, as stated in the 1931 act, and the in- 
stallation and operation of equipment which 
is an integral part of the missile facility. 

Fifth, the President, on May 26, 1961, 
issued an Executive order setting forth pro- 
cedures which would entail a no-strike 
pledge by the unions and which establishes 
a Missile Sites Labor Commission, as well 
as Missile Site Labor Relations Committees 
at the various missile sites. The Commis- 
sion is to “establish procedures whereby it 
will be advised of any labor relations prob- 
lems at any missile or space site which it 
appears cannot be settled by the voluntary 
settlement procedures in existence or by ac- 
tion instituted by the site Missile Labor Re- 
lations Committee. The Commission is au- 
thorized to establish special panels * * * to 
hold hearings in disputed matters, to make 
findings of fact, to make recommendations 
for the settlement of disputes, to obtain 
‘agreement for final and binding arbitration 
of such disputes, to mediate such disputes, 
and to issue such directives and to take 
such other action as the Commission may 
direct.” The effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion appears to be based on the voluntar- 
iness of the opposing groups to submit their 
disputes before it. The chairman has indi- 
cated that he favors the enactment of leg- 
islation to curb strikes at missile installa- 
tions. I am inclined to agree that Congress 
should find a way to outlaw strikes and 
work stoppages on Government defense con- 
tracts, especially as they concern the vital 
missile program. I also feel that the new 
Commission will serve very little purpose 
because it just adds one more unit to a 
remedy which can be invoked by the proper 
use of the Taft-Hartley Act and by amend- 
ing the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Sixth, the matter of overtime should be 
carefully controlled. The recent memoran- 
dum initiated by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, commensurate with the beginning 
of the subcommittee hearings, to limit the 
amount of overtime to 20 hours per week, 
except for compelling reasons is a step in 
the right direction. The implementation of 
this memorandum by a second Defense De- 
partment policy statement to the effect that 
the number of hours to be worked at Cape 
Canaveral would be 40 hours weekly, except 
for compelling reasons, was also a postive 
step toward controlling this problem. The 
number of overtime hours worked at added 
expense were practically unlimited, the lower 
efficiency for overtime hours was well de- 
monstrated, and the willingness on the part 
of the union officials who appeared before 
our subcommittee -to limit the hours to 
40 per week all were strong reasons why 
such excessive overtime should be curtailed. 
MM is incumbent upon labor, management, 
and the Department of Defense to all ad- 
here to the proper supervision and enforce- 
ment of such no unnecessary overtime pol- 
icies. 

Seventh, I commend the Convair Co. for 
introducing on its own a cost surveillance 
program into its procedures concerning its 
relations with its subcontractors so as to 
effectuate better control of costs on the job 
rather than after the fact, as is done in 
auditing. The cost surveillance system, in- 
stituted at Cape Canaveral approximately 2 
years ago and based on accepted accounting 
principles and audit procedures, involves 
four basic checks. They are: (1) Labor 
check, where the Convair go into 
the fleld and check on the number of sub- 
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contractor employees working to assure that 
those charged to the payrolls are actually 
working; (2) material check where all ma- 
terial requests submitted by the subcon- 
tractor are examined to make certain that 
they are “good costs,” reimbursable costs, 
and necessary costs; (3) an equipment rental 
check where equipment utilization logs are 
used to determine the amount of utilization 
each piece of rental equipment is capable of 
and what it is being used for; (4) accounting 
check, where, as the subcontract goes in to 
Convair, Convair reviews and updates quar- 
terly the accounting, material control, and 
estimating procedures. I suggest that this 
system be utilized by other prime contrac- 
tors, where appropriate, and that the Air 
Force in administering the contracts take it 
upon itself to introduce such a surveillance 
program uniformly as would be practicable. 

Eighth, and closely related to the fore- 
going, is that the various types of subcon- 
tracts that the Government administers 
should be studied carefully, and adapted uni- 
formly, where appropriate. For example, 
Mr. Ewell Hodge, who administered approxi- 
mately $500 million of Martin-Titan project 
contracts, told our subcommittee that he 
found three types of subcontracts being 
used, namely: (1).Cost plus fixed fee; (2) 
fixed unit price, or, so much per foot or per 
installation; (3) time and material contract, 
plus a certain percentage for handling. Mr. 
Hodge stated that in his opinion the “time 
and materials plus a percentage for han- 
dling” type was the best type of subcontract 
for his type of work, in that it allowed the 
Air Force to vary the supply of laborers with 
the particular need or requirement (this 
remedied point No. 1 under the earlier 
mentioned abuses). I suggest that the im- 
plementation of this system to other proj- 
ects be undertaken by the Air Force, where 
appropriate. 

Ninth, the recent hoonings elicited in- 
formation to the effect that there was a lack 
of a uniform bidding system between the 
prime contractors and the subcontractors. 
One small general contractor indicated that 
at Cape Canaveral there was no way of know- 
ing who was the low bidder, what the other 
bids were, who was awarded the bid until 
it was seen that the work actually com- 
menced, and that there was no formal ad- 
vertising of bids nor formal bid-opening pro- 
cedures. While the prime contractors 
should be able to decide which work may be 
subcontracted and which may be done by 
its own employees, the aforementioned prac- 
tice should be immediately remedied, and I 
suggest that both the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Air Force, in their respective 
positions of administering their contracts, 
promptly initiate uniform and fair practices 
in this regard.’ 


Tenth, the subcommittee also heard tes- 
timony to the effect that there was no par- 
ticular standard requirement as to whether 
an Air Force administrative contracting of- 
ficer attended a specialized training program 
in the administrative contractual field. It is 
readily apparent that the people who admin- 
ister these programs have the highest degree 
of skill possible and it seems, therefore, 
that as an absolute minimum each adminis- 
trative contracting officer attend the Air 
Force school, or its Army equivalent, in this 
field. The magnitude of the contracts and 
the complications surrounding the adminis- 
tering of them make ft of paramount impor- 
tance that the contract officers are as well 
equipped for their job as is humanly pos- 
sible. Additionally, I feel it is important 
that the labor relations advisers, employed 
by both the Corps of Engineers and the Air 
Force, possess as high a degree of skill as 
can possibly be obtained within the bounds 
of reasonable economics. 

Eleventh, I feel that in the general field of 
contracts and the performance of work agree- 
ments between management and labor, the 
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subcomittee has found a large number of 
discriminatory labor agreements and that, 
henceforth, all parties, including the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Air Force, view 
with caution any agreements which tend to 
place a higher wage rate on work performed 
on a missile base or other defense facility 
with work immediately off of such a project. 
In addition, the travel time which has arbi- 
trarily been placed in many of these agree- 
ments seems to have been done frequently 
without justification. Future negotiations 
and renegotiations of these agreements 
should bear these facts in mind, with the 
realization that such discriminatory costs are 
ultimately borne by the Federal Government. 
The ultimate responsibility for the proper 
performance of these contracts lies with the 
Department of Defense and it is incumbent 
upon the Secretary of Defense that a general 
“beefing up” of the administration of such 
contracts be accomplished immediately. A 
contractors’ and subcontractors’ time and 
progress report system should be introduced, 
taking into consideration the contingencies 
of change orders. Proper supervision of the 
performance of the contract on the part of 
the subcontractors, the contractors, and the 
Department of Defense is of the utmost im- 
portance. The type of contract “with teeth 
in it,” such as is utilized by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads,; should be carefully 
studied and utilized where appropriate. I in- 
tend to communicate these recommendations 
in the contractual field to the Secretary of 
Defense and I will ask for a report on the 
type of action taken on them. 

Twelfth, I feel that there are certain areas 
which the subcommittee has merely 
“scratched” in the broad field of lease-rent- 
als. Mr. J. C. Cannady, cost analyst for 
Convair at Cape Canaveral, illustrated the 
added expense involved in this area when 
he testified that a private company had 
rented small tools to a Convair subcontractor 
at a figure of 200 percent to 300 percent 
above the original value in a 10-month 
period. He also stated that exorbitant house 
trailer field office rentals were being paid 
by these subcontractors, with the cost being 
passed on to Convair and other prime con- 
tractors, but, ultimately, to the Federal 
Government. This whole subject should be 
explored in much greater detail with the 
thought that either the subcontractor, prime 
contractor, or the Federal Government pur- 
chase, rather than rent, such equipment. 
Recapture clauses should certaily be con- 
sidered an integral part of such lease-rentals. 

Thirteenth, another field of management 
operation should be looked into by the staff 
of our subcommittee. This concerns the 
contractual relations between the prime and 
associate contractors and their subcontrac- 
tors, and the subcontractors who, in turn, 
subcontract to other subcontractors. This 
becomes especially important where the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee type of contract is involved 
because the “pyramiding of the contracts,” 
with the resultant number of fees which 
each subcontractor receives, becomes volumi- 
nous in number and expensive in nature. 
This is a second management area in which 
I feel that great savings could result if prop- 
erly explored and detailed. 

Fourteenth, I believe that the Secretary of 
Labor should take a more realistic look and 
make a more realistic appraisal of the classi- 
fication of work as between heavy con- 
struction and building construction so 
that the higher building rates, with the usual 
accompanying travel pay, are not automati- 
cally applied. It has been demonstrated that 
a great amount of money can be saved in this 
area if the Department of Labor bases its 
classifications on the historical distinction 
between the two classifications when con- 
sidering work in the missile program. 

Pifteenth, I believe immediate attention 
should be given to the security aspects in- 
volved in this yital program. While the 
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technicians and scientists who work on our 
missiles receive security clearance, this is 
not true of the thousands of workers who 
work on the base. I do not question the pa- 
triotism of the missile workers. However, it 
seems to me we have opened the door wide 
for potential sabotage because no security 
clearance is required for these workers, and 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the Communists could infiltrate people into 
these sensitive areas. 

Lastly, I do not believe that the hearings 
which have been suspended should auto- 
matically result in the curtailment of the 
staff investigations which preceded them. 
A vivid example for the need to continue 
such investigations was demonstrated by a 
newspaper article, dated May 10, 1961, one 
day after the notice to suspend hearings 
was issued, to the effect that a construction 
union strike in Philadelphia had hit the 
Nation’s missile-space effort. The walkout 
and subsequent picketing by 30 members of 
the Operating Engineers Union caused 800 
other building trades workers to leave their 
jobs and to halt work on a $25 million high 
priority space simulator project at General 
Electric’s Valley Forge Space Technology 
Center. Also, the day after our hearings 
were suspended, 15 millwrights walked off 
their job on the high priority Saturn com- 
plex at Cape Canaveral. Others undoubt- 
edly will follow until proper legislation is 
enacted to curb such abuses. It is signifi- 
cant to note that Mr. B. G. MacNabb, proj- 
ect manager for Convair at Cape Canaveral 
and one of the foremost missile experts in 
the country, stated during the hearings, 
“Since the day that members of your staff 
first came to Cape Canaveral to start the 
investigation in which we are now partici- 
pating, there has not been a walkout of any 
kind at Cape Canaveral, and the best thing 
you can do to keep the McClellan com- 
mittee in session for the next 15 years or 
until we change the labor laws.” 





How To Go Broke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned for quite a lorig time over 
the type of spending and financing being 
carried on by the Federal Government. 
I am not alone in this concern, believe 
me, because not only does my mail-re- 
flect the feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Private 
Citizen along this line—but many of my 
colleagues in the House and Senate are 
quite clear and consistent in their ex- 
pression. 

If it is not too pointed, may I take the 
liberty of saying that a Yale professor 
Robert Triffin, has written with wisdom 
(or as we would say in our State— 
“horsesense”), about the American 
dollar and what is happening to it. 

We are about to be presented with a 
request for a supposedly temporary 
raise of $13 billion in our public debt 
limit—a raise from the permanent fig- 
ure of $285 billion to $298 as a temporary 
figure—the highest, I might add, in all 
our history as a nation, both during 
peacetime and wartime. As even our 

distinguished Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee admitted 
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the other day—these temporary figures 
have a way of becoming permanent. 
This raise in our debt limit is a reflection 
of our $3.7 billion budget deficit antici- 
pated by our present administration, 
and judging from the many Federal 
spending plans promulgated from day to 
day, I have no doubt that we will be 
again asked to raise this debt limit tem- 
porarily at a later date, when Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon feels he needs 
more “elbowroom,” as he has been 
quoted as saying. It would seem that 
someone in this administration would 
have the commonsense and courage to 
halt this ridiculous rampage of spend- 
ing, deficits, debt, and inflation. 

Tram not an economist, and of course 
the general public is always a little at 
sea in this field; however, common or- 
dinary horsesense—which I referred to 
above—should indicate that we are try- 
ing to tread on water and we simply 
won't be able to do this without sinking 
sooner or later. And then is when our 
genial Russian peace-loving friend over- 
seas will be able to carry out his prom- 
ise to bury us. Or perhaps the words 
“drown us” might be more appropriate 
to use in my remarks. 

President Kennedy has demonstrated 
already that he possesses the quality of 
leadership. When he asks for more bil- 
lions from Congress—and states that “if 
we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar—it 
will be necessary to held tightly to pru- 
dent fiscal standards”—what kind of 
double-talk is this? Who has taken the 
leadership in asking for more and more 
Federal spending for mere and more Fed- 
eral programs? How can we spend and 
retrench all at the same time? If he 
really feels this way, perhaps we will see 
some vetoes when the bills passed by the 
Congress are presented to him for his 
signature—in which funds, in addition to 
those he has requested, have been 
added. In that way he could truly exert 
strong leadership—and many of us feel 
it would be justified. We will anxiously 
await his actionon some of these meas- 
ures to see if that leadership is to be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with these remarks, a 
copy of an article written by George E. 
Sokolsky entitled “How To Go Broke,” 
and published in the Washington Post on 
June 21, 1961: 

How To Go Broke 
[By George E. Sokolsky] 

Prof. Robert Triffin of Yale writes with 
wisdom on how to go broke. Of course, it 
is not essential to go breke. This is most 
often avoidable, but some set out to do it 
without much thought of the aftermath. 

There are even those who enjoy going 
broke, spending their way through life until 
nothing is left for them but to make a 
touch. 

So the learned professor does an essay on 
the subject with apt applications to what 
has happened and is happening to the 
American dollar because of the improvident 
spending of our money. Professor Triffin 
says: 

“There are two ways te go broke: a slow 
one and a fast one. The slow way is to go 
on, year after year, spending more money 
than you earn, But if you are rich to begin 
with, you won’t go broke very fast that way. 
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You will pay for your overspending by de- 
pleting your bank balance and other assets 
and by getting loans from people who trust 
your capacity to repay them later. 

“A much faster way to go broke is to 
finance too much of your overspending by 
short-term borrowing. Even if you stop 
overspending, you may then still run into 
serious trouble if your I O U’s are suddenly 
presented to you for repayment at a time 
when your bank balance has fallen too low 
to cover them. If you still have other, long- 
er-term assets in sufficient amount, you will 
remain perfectly solvent, but you will be 
confronted, nevertheless, with what is called 
a liquidity crisis.” 

The term, “liquidity crisis,” might be 
translated into the simple word, tight. Many 
of us have been tight, or to put it another 
way, short of cash. When a nation gets to be 
short of cash, it can, of course, print more 
paper money. It can go on printing money 
until its money is worthless. 

Professor Triffin makes the point: 

“We have, over the past decade, spent, lent, 
and given away about $20 billion more than 
we earned and covered the difference by cash 
payments in gold ($6 billion) and also by 
short-term IOU’s ($14 billion), which for- 
eign central banks, private banks, and indi- 
viduals were, until recently, quite glad to in- 
vest in, since the dollar was regarded - as 
sazer than any other currency, and even, for 
the time being, as safe as gold itself.” 

It was, of course, too much to give away; 
so the dollar depreciated in value. We were 
not conscious of this in the United States 
because we did not go hungry here. The 
country was rich, The people were well off. 
We have a high standard of living. Never- 
theless, economics walked its harsh way 
without regard to human enthusiasms and 
the result was that our gold supply began 
to disappear. . 

I can remember when $25 a week was very 
good pay for a secretary who could take sten- 
ography, spell, add a column of figures, and 
say, “Good morning,” politely. A girl who 
can do all that today might command $100 
or more a week, but is she getting more? 
The likelihood, adding taxes, social security, 
and the high cost of living is that she is 
getting less. The same is true of all wage 
earners; their nominal wages go up but it 
is in money that is worth less. 

Money is nothing to fool about and politi- 
cians have a way of covering up errors by 
doing the wrong thing grandiloquently. But 
it is our money and we need to give it 
watchful attention. Money is the business 
of Congress and Congress has not been too 
keen on resuming its responsibility to rest 
on the American dollar. 





Kansas: Where the East and West Clasp 
Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, many Kan- 
sans have given expression in various 
ways this year to our State’s 100th birth- 
day. 

Leve and deep respect for the heritage 
that Kansans enjoy, have brought forth 
talents of her native sons and daughters 
in commemorating the Kansas centen- 
nial. 

It is with pride that I submit the lyrics 
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of a song, “Kansas: Where the East and 

West Clasp Hands,” written by Jose- 

phine De Poy of Downs, Kans. I am sure 

Kansans, and others, will receive the 

same inspiration it gave me. 

KANSAS: WHERE THE EAST AND West CLASP 
HANDS 


(By Josephine Verhage De Poy) 


We sing of Kansas land of sunshine, of val- 
leys, plains, and hills ‘neath skies of 
blue. 

Happy friends and neighbors, who work and 
plan then build their dreams together. 

Where there’s more to living; in giving, help- 
ing, sharing in all you do; 

Our forefathers came in their wagon trains, 
built their homes and broke the sod. 

Kansas grows food for millions in those 

«fields and fields of golden wheat; 

And while sunflow’rs bloom the meadow- 
larks find room 

Where the east and west clasp hands. 


We love the snowtime in the moonlight, the 
winter’s sports, and walks in pure 
crisp air. 

Showers in the springtime give life to fields 
and creatures waiting there, 

Wild flow’rs by the roadside, with shade- 
trees, lawns, and flowers by homes we 
love. 

In the early dawn birds burst out in song, 
for a new day has begun. 

Kansas we'll sing of Kansas churches, 
schools, parks, highways, cities grand. 

Trusting God above, take time to live and 
love 

Where the east and west clasp hands. 


a 





Tuskegee Institute Faculty Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
recent lawless denial of constitutional 
rights to groups of citizens peacefully 
traveling through certain regions of our 
country has again forced upon the 
world’s attention the deficiencies in the 
civil rights area which condemn many 
of our people to second-class status. 

As incidents of the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws on thé part of local 
governments increase, so do the deprived 
individuals and groups turn increasingly 
for hope and aid to the National Govern- 
ment. The incidents of maltreatment 
of the freedom riders were deep abuses 
of human dignity and of legal rights in 
themselves, but they also reflected even 
deeper and longstanding abridgements 
of citizenship and human rights. 

Let there be no mistake in under- 
standing that the right to safe and un- 
restricted travel is constitutionally pro- 
tected; this right cannot be denied 
merely because of race. But it is. And 
so are there denied to many Americans 
other great rights of citizens. 

The Congress should, I believe, give 
careful attention to the counsel] of 
groups and individuals who are the 
closest to this situation, and who see 
from the inside these injustices. 

Mr. President, such counsel—in the 
form of a reasoned and most moderate 
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statement—has come récently from the 
faculty and staff of Tuskegee Institute, 
a great Alabama University. It is a 
ncaa of deep personal concern and 
@ moving appeal for Federal, executive, 
and legislative action in the field of civil 
rights. It asks for forthright action to 
reaffirm the rights of all citizens and 
to display to the world the workable- 
ness of the great principles of democracy. 
It asks only for what is legal and right. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement by the faculty 
and staff of Tuskegee Institute on the 
“Denial of Constitutional Rights” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed iy the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF 
Tusxecre INSTITUTE ON THE “DENIAL OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS” 


The faculty and staff of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute feel strongly that the Federal Govern- 
ment is obligated to insure the primacy of 
Federal laws over State laws and customs 
wherever the latter are in conflict with the 
US. Constitution. 

Nearly a full century has passed since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but discrimina- 
tion in public transportation is still widely 
and flagrantly practiced against Negroes in 
the South. 

Many State laws and local ordinances have 
prompted statements by Southern public 
officials, the press, and others that the free- 
dom riders are agitators, trying to stir up 
racial strife, whereas the nonviolent actions 
of these travelers indicate only an effort to 
test laws and customs which they believe 
contravene federally guaranteed rights. 
Moreover, the continued maintenance of 
segregation signs, of separate waiting rooms, 
and of other differential facilities in ter- 
minals has, in effect, condoned overt action 
by those who feel that Negroes should not 
be treated as full-fledged citizens. 

In recent days, many public statements 
and official acts have confused the public 
regarding the rights of travelers. The right 
to safe ahd unrestricted travel has been de- 
nied to some persons merely because of their 
race. We believe the violation of human 
dignity or of any citizenship right by dis- 
criminatory segregation is wrong whether 
the violation occurs in intrastate travel, in- 
terstate travel, or any other circumstance. 

In view of the stated intentions of some 
southern public officials to arrest those who 
act in compliance with Federal laws but 
at the same time violate State laws, we be- 
Neve that the Federal Government should 
do whatever is necessary to uphold within 
every State those rights guaranteed all cit- 
izens by the U.S. Constitution. 

Most faculty and staff members at Tus- 
kegee Institute have lived and worked here 
for many years. All of us are convinced from 
personal experiences and through our work 
with Tuskegee students, parents, and other 
citizens that Negroes in the South reject 
the humiliating status to which they are 
subjected because of their race. We insist 
that public officials and others are gravely 
in error when they say the southern Negro 
is satisfied with present arrangements which 
restrict his normal travel, educational op- 
portunity, economic security, or any right 
guaranteed by the US. Constitution. 
Neither do we subscribe to statements 
that. the Southern racial problem will be 
solved adequately if the South alone is left 
to solve it. We believe this because most 
southern communities almost invariably 
deny Negroes any voice in working these 
things out. Appropriate Federal surveillance 
and participation in this process are both 
desirable and necessary in order to assert the 
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national concern, to assure protection of in- 
dividual rights, and to guard ~ national 
welfare. 

We are exceedingly distressed that Negroes 
are widely denied the opportunity to share 
in those professional and community services 
in which their interest, their loyalty, and 
their competence would enable them to 
make significant contributions to the total 
welfare of the United States. 

The faculty and staff of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute are deeply concerned that Negroes are 
continually denied their constitutional 
rights, and particularly as this has been de- 
monstrated by recent tragic episodes in Ala- 
bama. We have experienced these undemo- 
cratic rebuffs personally in all too many 
cases, and we believe the remedy should 
now be forthright and forthwith. 

We commend the Federal Government for 
its effective efforts to protect bus travelers 
and those persons who have assembled 
peaceably to express support for the freedom 
riders. In view of our continuing grave con- 
cern, however, we urge that: 

1. The President of the United States is- 
sue an Executive order to eliminate—in 
every public activity throughout the Na- 
tion—any act of segregation and discrimi- 
nation based on race, religion, creed, or color. 

2. The President of the United States pro- 
claim the right of individuals to intrastate 
as well as interstate travel on an unsegre- 
gated basis and that all signs and other 
deterrents indicating or imposing separate 
facilities upon the races be removed in every 
phase of public transportation. 

3. The Congress enact legislation imple- 
menting constitutional guarantees of civil 
rights. 

4. The Department of Justice initiate de- 
vices to test the operation of civil rights 
laws and to detect and deter undemocratic 
practices. 

5. The Department of Justice continue to 
use all necessary powers in areas where ra- 
cial conflict exists or is likely to erupt and 
where State authorities cannot or will not 
protect citizens and guarantee their rights 
under the U.S. Constitution. 

6. The Department of Justice insure peace- 
able assembly of all groups and be alert to 
the Possibility of intimidation and persecu- 
tion of those who engage in desegregation 
efforts. 

7. The people of every community 
promptly discover ways through which they 
themselves might work together toward mak- 
ing democracy a living experience for every 
American. 

The United States has the responsibility 
to establish firmly its commitment both to 
the ideal and to the daily operation of 
democracy for everyone in this country. 
Such forthright action is possible. It would 
speak reassuringly for us at home; it would 
echo the high ideals and the practicalities 
of democracy around the world. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA., May 26, 1961. 





It’s Ever Dollar Day in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, major 
concern is spreading throughout the 





editorial which appeared in the Bangor 
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Daily News on Monday, June 19, 1961, 
and would like to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Ir’s Ever DOLtark Day IN WASHINGTON 


We doubt if the best computer ever made 
could figure out what the new administra- 
tion’s spending programs would cost if all 
were adopted. Certainly no mere taxpayer 
nor Member of Congress could. 

And the theorists who dream up the ex- 
travagant ideas don’t care. Their interest 
is in using the Nation as a guinea pig for 
their pet projects, a guinea pig, by the way, 
which must pay for the experiments per- 
formed upon itself. 

Consider what the Kennedy planners have 
pressed upon Congress in 5 months: 

A compulsory medical care plan to be 
grafted onto the social security programs 

A vast school-aid program, including sub- 
sidization of teachers’ pay, funds for books, 
and bus transportation, and school building 
construction. 

An omnibus housing program, including 
40-year mortgage loans for middle-class 
families and college dormitory construction. 

A radical expansion of benefits to jobless 
which, as we understand it, would provide 
unemployed with benefits equaling two- 
thirds of his State’s average weekly wage 
for 39 weeKs by 1968. 

A youth training program which would 
help finance on-the-job trafaing for all 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
22 who wanted it, and reestablish the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. 

Then there is the proposal to spend extra 
billions in the hope of getting a man to the 
moon before the Russians do; a farm pro- 
gram which certainly will cost no less than 
previous ones, with no better likelihood of 
solving anything. And the Peace Corps, 
which the administration wants established 
on a permanent basis though it has yet to 
put its toe in the troubled international 
waters. 

The cost of ail these plans adds up to 
many billions now, and builds in these costs 
as permanent fixtures of future budgets. 

But the planners and bureaucrats behind 
the scenes are not concerned with that. 
They are bent upon fashioning a welfare 
state, not forgetting the provision of com- 
fortable niches for themselves. 

From all the costly dreaming and propos- 
als envisioned in Washington you’d never 
know this Nation was engaged in a war to 
the death against communism, a war that 
has doubled the burdens of the American 
taxpayer. 





We Used Our Walkie-Talkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership has a great 
many friends not only in Washington, 
but throughout the country. Its influ- 
ence for things good and helpful is wide- 
spread. One such instance came to my 
attention recently and, because it so sig- 
nificantly demonstrates the power of 
prayer, I am pleased to include the ac- 
count written by Irenee Juno: 

We Usep Our WaLxkIz-TaLxiIec 

February 4, 1954; Mr. Conrad Hilton, one 
of the outstanding businessmen of the Na- 
tion, was host to a group of 600 of Interna- 
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tional Council of Christian Leadership 
friends at a breakfast meeting at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hilton, internationally known for his 
participation in the ICL and for his poem 
“America on its Knees,” introduced 20th 
century a h to prayer. He called it 
his spiritual walkie-talkie. 

President Eisenhower was present at the 
breakfast and Mr. Hilton used a military 
incident to illustrate his meaning. He re- 
called the story of an Army detachment lost 
in the woods, surrounded by the enemy, 
facing almost certain annihilation. Sud- 
denly, one of the men got his walkie-talkie 
on the right beam, contacted headquarters 
and_ asked for help, which promptly arrived 
and the detachment was saved. They were 
in communication with their headquarters 
and we—all of us—today have a spiritual 
walkie-talkie if we would use it, reminded 
Mr. Hilton, a direct contact to our head- 
quarters with God. 

Individually we all use our spiritual 
walkie-talkie but the concentrated power of 
prayer was most dramaticaNy revealed in 
the winter of 1960-61. 

It was holiday time and Mrs. M. Robert 
Guggenheim, widow of the late Ambassador 
to Portugal, was making plans for her an- 
nual brilliant Christmas party. “Beautiful 
Polly,” as she is known in practically every 
capital in the world, has been for years a 
leading hostess in Washington and counts 
her friends in the diplomatic corps, political 
and social circles. 

One day she was busy with invitations, 
preparations for her party and the next day 
the Nation’s Capital was shocked by the 
news that their beloved Polly was gravely 
ill—stricken without warning—and accord- 
ing to rumors, with little hope of her re- 
covery. 

Friends contacted friends—it was all too 
true—there was Polly in the hosiptal, totally 
unconsciouus of the anxiety of her friends 
and acquaintances. I was close to my tele- 
phone those dreadful days and every call 
was to ask about Polly. 

When one stepped into a taxi the driver’s 
query was, “Have you heard how Mrs. Gug- 
genheim is today?” the milkman who 
brought our milk, the laundryman when he 
came to the.door asked what was the latest 
about Mrs, Guggenheim. It was a national 
interest in a gracious and beloved social 
figure. Everyone said, “Well, only a miracle 
can save her from what I hear.” To a man, 
they spoke of the power of prayer. It was 
a revelation to find that sickness and prayer 
ae together people in every walk of 

e. 

One night around 10:30 my phone rang 
and a mutual friend said in an agitated 
voice, “I have just come up from the hotel 
lobby where I heard that Polly would not 
last the night—what do you know.” That 
was distressing news indeed. I had not 
heard it but I went to work on my phone. 
Contacting the hospital-I spoke with the 
nurse and begged for her opinion. Of 
course, in line with medical ethics she had 
no opinion to give but she confirmed what 
I had learned earlier that night—that the 
finest medical aid and a bevy of nurses were 
on duty and, best of all, Polly was still with 
us. Critical, yes; desperately so, but still 
there. 

I telephoned the latest information to 
friends and we all said, “The only thing we 
can do now is to pray.” I remembered 
Conrad Hilton and his walkie-talkie so I 
said, “Let’s tune ours in, we have to have 
reinforcements on this.” 

Mrs. Fred Vinson is a firm believer in 
prayer. She freely admits that prayer gave 
her strength to carry on when her husband, 
the late Chief Justice of the United States, 
died of a heart attack. Mrs. Vinson said, 
“Pray, don’t give up, ask humbly that Polly 
be spared and God grant that it is His will 
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that she remain with us.” So, by telephone, 
friends were alerted that night and I am 
sure that hundreds of individual walkie- 
talkies were tuned in to God. Without fan- 
fare, the large and sincere Congressional 
prayer group from Capitol Hill began their 
silent siege for help. Quickly the word 
spread to groups of the executive, the judi- 
cial, business, and professional, and, as we 
later found out, prayers were soon speeding 
through every branch in every country 
where ICL was known. 

Now I cannot pray humbly as so many do. 
I finished telephoning and in the silent 
hours that followed I tuned in my own 
walkie-talkie. My turbulent thoughts built 
to aclimax. Finally, with all the strength I 
could summon, I clenched my hands and 
said, ‘Whoever you are, wherever you are, I 
am tuning in. I say, not humbly but force- 
fully, that Polly must be with us when we 
wake up tomorrow morning. She must be 
here.” 

I felt that even a forceful line, a demand 
on God’s powers would be answered. I 
thought, and rightly so I believe, that spir- 
itual help on the other end of my mental 
line would overlook my agitation and 
brashness. 

The ICL had ringed tight and firm around 
the request for help that had gone out 
from Washingten. From city to city and 
nation to nation there was the belief that 
prayers would be answered. All one could 
do now was wait and pray. Every day 
brought the same reply: “Condition ex- 
tremely grave, still in a coma.” 

But one day came the electrifying news. 
Polly had opened her eyes and the amazed 
and delighted doctor, who had also been 
praying for this moment, asked, “Do you 
know me?” 

“Of course,” said Polly as she looked 
around the unfamiliar room, her eyes alert 
and understanding. 

Her next eventful excursion into the werld 
of man was more fruitful. “I’m hungry, 
please give me something to eat,” she said. 
This, after weeks of intravenous feeding was 
remarkable indeed. 

A few days later Polly had another re- 
quest, equally gratifying to the doctors: 

“I would like to have a television please, 
I want to hear the news, see my programs.” 
The TV was brought in and the doctors 
watched carefully for reaction when Polly 
learned that weeks-had passed. It was now 
late January. If she knew, she gave no sign. 
She took up life with no backward glance or 
questions. 3 

Prayers were still being said. The prayer 
chain had not been broken. Soon Polly had 
another request, “I want to walk’; and she 
took three steps to the window. There was 
great rejoicing along the ICL chain of prayer. 
Every spiritual walkie-talkie echoed with 
prayers of thanks during those days of re- 
covery and prayers were intensified. It 
seemed as if each ICL group felt individually 


responsible for the miracle that had occurred 


right in their midst. 

With dramatic swiftness Polly passed the 
milestones of complete recovery. Longer 
walks in the hospital corridor, the day she 
came home, the first afternoon she went to 
her drawing room for tea to receive a few 
close friends who were permitted to call and 
the first ride in her car, thrilling to the signs 
of spring, symbolic of the new life which had 
been returned to her, as we now know, 
through the power of prayer. The doctors 
said her recovery was remarkable and like 
the rest of her friends called it a 20th-cen- 
tury miracle. . 

‘Polly Guggenheim is not one who takes her 
responsibilities lightly. She values friend- 
ships and now she has intensified her friend- 
ship with her spiritual adviser. When some 
20 of her close friends who had kept the 
walkie-talkie constantly tuned in gathered 
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to give thanks with Dr. Abraham Vereide, 
founder of International Christian Leader- 
ship, we were all keenly aware of the spiritual 
depth of our lovely Polly who with laughter 
in her heart and her voice was returned to us 
on the magic carpet of prayer. 





A Memorable Occasion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently over 
Memorial Day, I had an opportunity to 
visit many of our Navy installations in 
the Norfolk, Va., area, and I was so pro- 
foundly impressed with what I saw that, 
with permission to extend the following 
remarks in the Recorp, I should like, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to share this experience with Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Through the kind invitation of Vice Adm. 
Claude V. Ricketts, U.S. Navy, commander, 
2d Fleet, I was privileged to spend a very 
enlightening few days visiting Navy instal- 
lations in the Norfolk, Va., area and ships 
attached to the 2d Fleet. 

Admiral Ricketts, a native of Missouri, was 
born in the congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent. His parents 
still live there. For this reason, and because 
of my membership in the Armed Services 
Committee, I was most anxious to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to visit these naval 
units and gain firsthand knowledge of fleet 
capabilities and operations. 

Admiral Ricketts was on hand to meet my 
plane on arrival in Norfolk on Sunday after- 
noon, May 28, and I was promptly taken on 
a thorough tour of the facilities of the huge 
naval base. That evening we had an in- 
formal dinner in the admiral’s quarters and 
met a number of junior officers on the 
admiral’s immediate staff. 

The next 2 days were busy ones, indeed. 
As a general plan, we decided to visit shore- 
based installations on Monday, May 29, since 
these installations would be closed on the 
following day for observance of the Memorial 
Day holiday. Since ships must be at least 
partially manned at all times, he suggested 
we visit them on the following day. 

On Monday morning, we were up bright 
and early and walked from Admiral Ricketts’ 
quarters to the U.S.S. Northampton, arriving 
before 7 a.m., and enjoyed a rather substan- 
tial breakfast before beginning our brisk but 
highly interesting tour. From the outset, 
I made it clear that I wanted to see and hear 
everything I could—that I wasn’t afraid 
to bark shins and climb ladders. As a result 
I was given very thorough explanations and 
climbed into the most-remote nooks and in- 
accessible crannies. I believe I even wore 
the admiral out. Ufder different circum- 
stances I would have probably faltered, but 
I was too deeply impressed with the people 
IT met and talked to and the things I saw that 
any thoughts of exhaustion never entered 
my mind. 

To cut transit time from one activity to 
another so that more time could be devoted 
to actual visiting, we used a helicopter which 


was a new experience for me. Immediately. 


after breakfast we boarded the helicopter 
and took off. Our first was at the 
assault evaluator of the Amphibious Train- 
ing Command, U.S. Atlantic Pleet, which 
provides a realistic simulator of amphib- 


it 
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ious war situations for training amphibious 
support ships personnel and Marine landing 
forces. The fact that large numbers of men 
can be trained in many aspects of the highly 
complex art of amphibious warfare without 
the necessity of sending ships to sea is 
indicative of the Navy’s efforts to maintain 
combat readiness at the least possible ex- 


pense. 

We next visited the Naval Air Station at 
Oceana and its impressive array of modern 
aircraft, which recalled to me much that I 
have heard this year during the golden an- 
niversary of naval aviation. Oceana is the 
pene ee for carrier aircraft assigned to 
ships Which have Norfolk as their home port. 
This situation provides the support neces- 
sary to train our jet pilots and crews be- 
tween carrier assignments and also accom- 
plishes major modifications and overhauls 
periodically required to keep our planes in 
peak operating condition. 

Dam Neck, Va., a rather isolated area but 
necessarily so, is the home of the fleet anti- 
air warfare training center. It is here that 
our Officers and men are trained to operate 
and maintain the antiair weapons they will 
man aboard ship. The new missiles Terrier 
and Talos were of special interest since they 
are now replacing guns on many of our 
ships. We were also shown tow targets 
which are used to give realistic training to 
ships crews as well as aircraft pilots and 
gunners. The training center commanding 
officer, Captain Green invited us to his home 
for lunch where we met his charming wife 
and enjoyed a delightful meal and short re- 
spite from the accelerated pace we had set 
for ‘ourselves. The biggest surprise of the 
day for me was meeting an old friend, Roger 
Gray, who I had not seen since our scouting 
days in Missouri many years ago. Now 
Lieutenant Gray, he is on duty with the 
training center. 

The Norfolk Naval Shipyard in Portsmouth 
was & most impressive industrial complex 
where highly skilled civilian workers and a 
nucelus of naval officers can perform every 
task from the repair of a bilge pump to a 
complete facelifting of an obsolescent ship. 
Such complete overhauls, including the 
Navy’s fleet remodernization and mainte- 
nance (FRAM) program have increased the 
life of many of our older ships and have 
proved an effective emergency measure to 
prevent block obsolescence of the fleet, since 
funds cannot be made available to replace 
aging ships with new ones at the present 
time. 

As we moved through the shops in the 
shipyard, accompanied by Rear Admiral 
Hiward, the shipyard commander, I par- 
ticularly noticed the efforts made by work- 
ers and supervisors to reduce operating costs 
and effect economies. One dramatic instance 
of this was the repair of variable pitch pro- 
pellers used by amphibious ships. A new 
propeller would cost $40,000 but resourceful 
workers had devised ways of rebuilding 
propellers, including the forging of bronze 
blades, at a unit cost of $12,000. This 
amounted to a saving of $28,000 per 
propeller. - 

Antisubmarine warfare has become a para- 
mount problem for the U.S. Navy since World 
War II, since the Communist countries are 
building more and better submarines. As 
submarines become nuclear-powered and 
equipped with ballistic missiles, this prob- 
lem will become more acute. As an adjunct 
to antisubmarine hardware, there is located 
in the Norfolk area an antisubmarine war- 
fare tactical school which teaches antisub- 
marine warfare personnel how to use most 
effectively the equipment at their disposal 
by concentrating on the most recent de- 
velopments in antisubmarine tactics. 

A last activity we \ sited, the fleet air- 
borne electronics training unit, trains avia- 
tion personnel in: the use of the latest elec- 
tronic devices in use in the aircraft or navy 
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vessels to which they will be later assigned. 
During this as during all my visits both to 
shore-based and shipboard installations, I 
was very favorably impressed by the high 
level of training. Instructors were dedicated 
not only to the task of imparting technical 
skills, but also to stressing the importance 
of the skills acquired to the overall picture 
of the Navy’s mission. Students demon- 
strated a high level of motivation, and 
seemed anxious to learn all they could about 
the equipment they would soon be using. It 
would seem that no matter how technical we 
get, if we can build it in the United States, 
the American youth can operate it. Although 
not on our schedule, I accepted an invitation 
to inspect the enlisted men's barracks. I’m 
glad that I did because I have never seen 
such well kept and clean quarters. 

That evening I had a chance to meet with 


‘many of the Navy’s top commanders in the 


Norfolk area at Admiral Ricketts’ home and 
discuss with them the particular areas under 
their cognizance. Their charming ladies 
were also there and later we all went aboard 
the Northampton for a lovely dinner. 

On Memorial Day, I visited a number of 
ships in the Norfolk area, trying to cover as 
completely as possible the range of various 
types in the time available. As a retired 
colonel in the Army Reserve, I frankly ad- 
mit that I approached this prospect with 
excitement; for I am a complete landlubber. 
My only previous experience with the Navy 
had been a brief trip on the aircraft car- 
rier Shangri-La several years ago, and an in- 
port visit to the cruiser Providence in the 
Bay of Naples under wartime and unusual 
circumstances. 

We began a busy holiday with breakfast 
on Admiral Ricketts’ flagship, USS. 
Northampton. This is the only ship of its 
type in the Navy, and is designated a tacti- 
cal command ship. Its superior intelligence 
and communications facilities make it an 
excellent command post, and you will recall 
the discussions earlier this year of this ship 
as a possible command post for the Nation’s 
highest executives in the case of nuclear war. 

The first ship on our schedule was the 
guided missile cruiser, U.S.S. Galveston, the 
first ship to carry the deadly Talos missile. 
The ship itself is an example of the Navy’s 
efforts to utilize dollars effectively in na- 
tional defense efforts. Nearly completed be- 
fore the end of World War II, the ship was 
retained in the reserve fleet until 1956. Her 
after portion was redesigned to house Talos 
while the ship was being completed. The 
missile is a supersonic surface-to-air mis- 
sile with a range over 65 miles, but can also 
be used in surface-to-surface applications. 

The ammunition ship, U.S.S. Nitro, is one 
of the auxiliary ships which make a task 
force at sea independent of shore-based fa- 
cilities, creating true “islands of seapower” 
in ocean areas where no land appears. This 
type ship furnishes a task force its ammuni- 
tion, while others furnish oil, another fuel, 
and still another supplies, spare parts and 
clothing. 

We next visited the landing ship tank, 
US.S. Graham County and after completing 
our tour of the LST, had lunch on board. 
I mention this because it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to speak with the ship’s officers con- 
cerning their recent good-will tour of African 
ports. 


The Graham County was one of the five 
ships which took part in the first phase of 
a series of ship visits to Africa under the 
command of the commander South Atlantic. 
The very name given this task force—“Solant 
Amity”—stressed the good-will purpose of 
these. visits. Sailors have traditionally been 
ambassadors of good will in places little 
frequented by Americans; but the ports 
visited by this task force were rare even on 
Navy itineraries. While I do not wish to 
detract from more formalized aid and in- 
formation programs, there is certainly no 
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doubt that the sailor’s personal approach to 
the people-to-people program is tremen- 
dously effective. I saw pictures, and got 
firsthand narratives of such generous efforts 
as donations of sets of encyclopedias, hos- 
pital supplies, toys, food, and practically 
everything that would be helpful to emerg- 
ing nations which, coming from American 
hands, do much more than reams of print 
or hours of broadcasting. More important, 
though, millions of Africans probably got 
their first look at a group of Americans, 
joined them in athletic contests, and prac- 
tically swamped the ships in their eagerness 
to go aboard. This is especially noteworthy 
in that, many times, this meant they had 
taken a bus (or walked) 15 to 20 miles for 
the chance to get a glimpse of our ships— 
of a little bit of America visiting their 
shores. : 

As we were moving after lunch to the 
landing ship dock, U.S.S. Hermitage (which 
had been the flagship of the Solant Amity 
force), I recalled that just a year before, I 
had given a spéech commemorating the dead 
of our wars. -I wondered if our dead would 
not have been immensely pleased to see the 
intense dedication of the young men on these 
ships, whether in home or foreign ports. To 
me it was very reassuring to see their eager, 
positive-minded approach to their work, and 
their conviction that they—as individuals 
and as groups—-had an important task in 
preserving the freedom their predecessors 
had won. I even pondered whether we 
shouldn’t best turn the active management 
of the country over to them rather than by 
tradition let them await attrition. 

Since the frigates had been so actively dis- 
cussed during the Armed Services Commit- 
tee procurement authorization hearings, I 
was quite anxious to visit one from stem to 
stern. U.S.S. Norfolk was the first of this 
new class ship and bears enough resemblance 
to the nuclear-powered Bainbridge to be use- 
ful for my purposes. The special sonar and 
antisubmarine rockets (Asroc) were ex- 
tremely interesting. Of course, this ship 
does not have the guided missiles found on 
many later ships of this class. 

I next visited two other destroyer types— 
U.S.S. DuPont, a comparatiyely new all-pur- 
pose destroyer and U.S.S. Steinaker, a radar 
picket destroyer. Destroyers have been tra- 
ditionally known as the workhorses of the 
fleet, and are ideally suited to their multi- 
faceted missions. Each had different mis- 
sions, defensive and offensive armament. 

Before returning to U.S.S. Northampton 
for dinner, we rounded out the tour with a 
visit to the submarine U.S.S. Shark. This 
nuclear-powered vessel was a convenient 
place from which to learn the values of 
nuclear-powered vessels, the role of the sub- 
marine, and antisubmarine warfare from the 
point of view of the hunted. The subma- 
rines officers and men were a proud lot, as 
expected. 

Though I had seen a number of enlisted 
men during these days, I had not as yet had 
the occasion to sit down and chat with them 
informally. This was possible when I had 
dinner on the Northampton in the crew’s 
general mess. I was seated with four crew 
members from Missouri—James E. Kiger, of 
St. Louis; Robert L. Bennett, of St. Charles; 
Robert E. Nelson, of Hannibal; and Franklin 
N. Hopple, of King City. 

The wall plaques in my office from the 2d 
Pleet, from U.S.S. Graham County and U.SS. 
Hermitage, and the photos of the ships and 
installations I visited would not be necessary 
to recall to me the magnificent expériences 
I had. We had perfect weather on the en- 
tire trip. Wednesday morning dawned 
bright and clear and it was back to work in 
Washington, D.C., forme. But before 7 a.m. 
aboard the Northampton, Admiral Ricketts 
was advised of the assassination of Domini- 
can Dictator Trujillo. This incident re- 
quired a change in plans. Accordingly Ad- 
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miral Ricketts moved up his scheduled 1:30 
p.m. address to the midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy to 11:30 a.m. and instead of drop- 
ping me off in Washington en route as was 
originally planned, we went by helicopter, 
land plane, and seaplane—another first for 
me—and dropped him off at Annapolis. I 
was brought to Washington from there and 
I have since learned that he returned to the 
Northampten immediately after addressing 
the midshipmen and was underway for Ca- 
ribbean waters soon afterward. In the midst 
of jangling phone and the sparking and 
cracking of radios, the alertness and readi- 
ness of the seaborne first line of defense was 
clearly brought home to me. 

The rewarding depths of participation Ad- 
miral Ricketts and I shared as weil as the 
surge of inspiration culminating this visit 
will remain with me for a long time. I was 
so deeply moved that I cannot refrain from 
sharing my experience with you and encour- 
aging others to visit our Navy ships and shore 
installations and meet first hand a segment 
of America dedicated to their job of preserv- 
ing our way of life. 





U. S. Policy on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
stantine Brown, in his article appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star on June 
20, discusses the unfortunate situation 
created by the recent statement of the 
majority leader of the other body. 
MANSFIELD MUDDIES THE WATER: SUGGESTION 

FOR COMPROMISE ON BERLIN VIEWED WITH 

DESPONDENCY IN EUROPE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, ITraLty.—Senator MIKE MANSFIELD’s 
speech to the effect that we should consider 
a compromise solution to the Berlin ques- 
tion caused surprise and despondency in Ital- 
ian, French, and German diplomatie quar- 
ters. While the Roman newspapers were un- 
commonly cautious in their evaluation of 
the majority leader’s views, diplomats of the 
principal powers reacted as if somebody had 
hit them in the pit of the stomach. 

President Kennedy and American diplo- 
macy had registered a bull market in Europe 
after the Vienna Conference. Mr. Kennedy’s 
report to the Nation (actually to the whole 
world) further imcreased the confidence of 
the NATO nations that America had ceased 
yielding ground. 

According to informed sources in Rome, 
Italy’s Prime Minister Fanfani was con- 
vinced after his talks with Mr. Kennedy that 
the President was adamant on the subject 
of Berlin, regarded by all the allies as the 
key to our survival. 

Yet, for some mysterious reason, in the 
midst of the political honeymoon between 
the Western nations, Senator MANSFIELD 
chose to drop his bombshell. His explana- 
tion that this was his personal concept and 
had nothing to do with the views ef the 
administration found no buyers. For even 
in this country of many parties and splinter 
factions, no parliamentarian of the party in 
office would choose to expound his own 
philosophy in such an important forum un- 
less he had received the go-ahead from 
above. 

Nobody, not even the most cynical of 
Rome’s cynical journalists, questions Mr. 
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Kennedy’s integrity. But they all wonder, 
sometimes aloud, whether one of his close 
advisers may not have taken it upon him- 
self to extricate the boss from what the 
adviser considered a too rigid position and 
appealed to the Senate majority leader to do 
the job. 

Premier Khrushchev’s television report on 
his talks with Mr. Kennedy offered nothing 
new to those who have followed closely de- 
velopments behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. 
Khrushchev stated last December that 1961 
must see a peace in Europe by the solution 
of the Berlin problem (on the Russian pat- 
tern). In his television talk he merely re- 
peated his position. What was not known 
last December was the attitude of the United 
States. This has been made amply clear by 
Mr. Kennedy’s recent on and off the record 
talks and statements. But they have now 
been muddied by Senator MANSFIELD’s ex- 
pression of personal views. 

The Kremlin diplomacy has been follew- 
ing, until the Mansfield speech, the expected 
pattern of aggressive talks about Berlin and 
an effort to further complicate the interna- 
tional picture by the activities of the Krem- 
lin proxies. Trouble on a large scale is ex- 
pected this summer in the Middle East and 
the Far East as well as in Africa With the 
accent on the Portuguese colony of Angola. 

Italy, itself, has not been spared the at- 
tentions of Moscow. The present serious 
troubles in the Italian Tyrol (Alto Adige), 
@ province ceded to Italy 40 years ago, is 
unquestionably inspired by Soviet agents 
who have many tentacles. None of the irri- 
dentist moves.by the Tyroleans has any 
Communist tendencies. Quite the contrary; 
it s pure and unadulterated, old-fashioned 
nationalism. But, it is pointed out by 
sources other than the Italian Government 
(which cannot afford to insult the Oom- 
munist Party—the largest in parliament) 
that the unprecedented violence of the new 
outbreaks has all the Moscow markings. 

The Tyrolean people, stubborn but nen- 
violent, have demonstrated in the past their 
discontent with being part and parcel of 
Italy. -This despite the near autonomy they 
have been enjoying under the Italian re- 
public. But never in’ the past—not even 
under Mussolini’s repressive regime—have 
they adopted such destructive and violent 
tactics as they are now displaying. 

The Vienna government which has raised 
the Alto Adige question in the last 2 years 
is not suspected by the Italian Government 
and security services, of having a finger in 
things. Who else, it is asked here, can de- 
rive the greatest benefit at this time from 
the possible chaotic situation but interna- 
tional communism? The agents are not 
talking Marxism but mere nationalism and 
offer the simple, honest Tyroleans the car- 
rot of union with Austria. But to achieve 
this purpose, they are told, it is essential to 
cause much damage, shed blood, etc., in or- 
der to draw world attention te themselves. 

This was done in Africa and in Asia and 
with spectacular success with the pirated 
Santa Maria which made Portugal’s Salazar 
a household name overnight. Now the same 
tactics are being used in northern Italy 
against a country with an important NATO 
assignment—to guard the Mediterranean 
with the assistance of the other NATO mem- 
bers against a Red onrush. 

There are at present indications that the 
Muscovites are also moving a large number 
of “refugees” to the borders of northern 
Greece in the hope of creating trouble for 
the stable and successful government of Pre- 
mier Karamanlis. The list of potential trou- 
ble spots runs ad infinitum. 


But nobody in the best informed quar-, 


ters believed that the Russians would rush 
the Berlin case because, it was thought Mos- 
cow cannot afford a shooting war with the 
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words of Mr. Kennedy, was determined to 
yield not an inch in Western Europe to Red 
imperialism. 

But now some serious doubts have arisen 
on the ability of Mr. Kennedy to carry on 
this policy. These doubts are the result of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s speech. His words may 
cause the Soviet Union to step up the Ber- 
lin solution long before ft was expected to 
take concrete form. 





The Broadening Activities of the 
Export-Import Bank 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the much 
publicized “crisis” in the outflow of gold 
which was the source of great concern 
in the closing months of 1960 has brought 
to the attention of the public the neces~- 
sity of strengthening the position of 
American exports in the world markets. 
In the reexamination of American policy 
which grew out of this concern, we have 
discovered that the program of export 
credit guarantees available to American 
exporters is far less broad or flexible than 
those available to exporters in competi- 
tive Western countries and that our ex- 
porters have consequently been working 
at a considerable disadvantage in rela- 
tion to an already exceedingly keen 
competition. 

Earlier this session I introduced legis- 
lation which seeks to alleviate this sit- 
uation by strengthening and broadening 
the activities of the Export-Import Bank. 
I believe that the need for this legisla- 
tion has not been better explained than 
by the Hoporable George Docking, a 
Director of the Export-Import Bank. In 
a@ speech before the Council of Lake Erie 
Ports last month, Mr. Docking reviewed 
the present functions of the Export- 
Import Bank and the changes which he 
believes would be desirable. I commend 
this speech to the attention of all Mem- 
bers who feel, as I do, that the problem 
of raising the level of our exports is a 
vital concern for every American, both - 
today and in the difficult years ahead. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE DOCKING, DiREecToR, Ex- 
T-ImPorT BANK OF WASHINGTON, Barore 

THE COUNCIL oF LAKE Brie Porrs, WasH- 

INGTON, D.C., May 23, 1961 
THE BROADENING ACTIVITIES OF THE EXPORT- 

IMPORT BANK 

In order to speak on this subject, it is 
necessary that I explain as briefly as possibile 
the present programs and that I delve, al- 
though somewhat lightly, into the history 
of the organization. 

The Bank was organized in 1984 and I 
have heard that the original loan was to have 
been made to Russia which had just. been 
recognized by the U.S. Government. The 
Russian loan did not materialize and the 
eee 

The Bank is managed by a re 
Board of five Directors appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
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President appoints one Director as Chair- 
man -and President and another as Vice 
Chairman and First Vice President. 

The law provides for an Advisory Commit- 
tee appointed by the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Advisory Committee con- 
sists of nine citizens, broadly representative 
of production, commerce, finance, agricul- 
ture and labor. The advisory members are 
paid on a per diem basis. This Committee 
has been meeting three times a year, twice 
when Congress is in session and once in 
the fall. 

Other officers of the Bank, and these are 
not appointed by the President, are an Exec- 
utive Vice President, ‘a Senior Vice President, 
a General Counsel, a Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. 

There are six main divisions, each headed 
by a Division Chief. These are the Legal Di- 
vision, the Engineering Division, the Loan 
Division, the Private Capital Division, the 
Economes Division, and the Accounts Divi- 
sion. There is also an Administrative Divi- 
sion headed by an Administrative Officer. 

I have given you an extremely sketchy 
outline of the organization of the Bank. We 
have reached the point of describing the 
work of the institution. 

‘The Export-Import Bank law of 1945 out- 
lines the general policies of the Bank as 
follows: 

1. The Bank should supplement and en- 
courage and not compete with private cap- 
ital. 

2. Loans shall generally be for specific 
purposes. 

3. Loans shall offer reasonable assurance 
of repayment. 

In all cases the Bank attempts to limit 
its advances to the purchase of U.S. goods— 
and, in some instances, services. 

We shall not discuss at this particular 
moment the Bank’s advances under Public 
Law 480, the so-called Cooley amendment, 
under which foreign currency loans are ad- 
vanced to American subsidiaries, or to for- 
eign firms in which Americans have a sub- 
stantial interest, or to foreign projects which 
should develop markets for our agricultural 
products. These Joans are important, and 
some possibly could be profitable for firms 
in your territory, but it is somewhat doubt- 
ful if they will be administered by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank after this session of the 
Congress. 

The other types of loans the Bank makes 
are (1) project loans, (2) balance-of-pay- 
ments loans, and (3) exporter credits. 

The project loans, also known as economic 
development loans, finance purchases of U:S. 
capital goods and other requisites for over- 
sea projects intended to promote substan- 
tial contributions to the borrowing coun- 
try’s growth. These loans are extended both 
to private and public enterprise projects. In 
certain instances a loan may be made di- 
rectly to a foreign government to help finance 
a national program of economic development. 
In these cases the foreign government allo- 
cates the dollar credit to specific projects 
which may be in either the public or private 
sector of the economy. These loans often 
have maturities up to 15 years and even 
longer. 

Balance-of-payments loans cover emer- 
gencies in the borrowing foreign country. 
U.S. capital goods firms play no part in 
discussions concerning these loans, although 
they benefit from them to the extent that 
such loans enable foreign customers to repay 
outstanding dollar obligations or to main- 
tain essential imports from the United 
States. 

Exporter credits usually do not include 
transactions involving financing of less than 
6 months as commercial banks are able to 
take care of these items. With respect to 
these short-term transactions, however, the 
Export-Import Bank does issue political risk 
guarantees at a reasonable rate up to 90 
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percent of the exporter’s risk. These guar- 
antees not only cover loss due to the more 
spectacular causes of riot, civil commotion, 
revolution; and expropriation, but they also 
cover the more likely, but less spectacular 
risk of the inability of the importer to 
transfer the payment to the exporter in 
dollars, due to actions of the foreign gov- 
ernment. These guarantees are issued on 
what is called a “whole turnover” basis. The 
exporter must cover all of his export ship- 
ments on the particular kind of product. 
In other words, he cannot cover transactions 
in countries whose governments are some- 
what unstable and not cover those in coun- 
tries where the governments and currencies 
are well entranched. 

The Bank also issues political risk insur- 
ance on medium-term export credits, but 
each guarantee is handled separately and 
considered on its own merits. 

Exporter medium-term credits—6 months 
to 5 years, and in certain instances, 7 years— 
may be handled directly with the exporter. 
In these cases, the importer must pay 20 
percent down as a minimum amount and the 
exporter must carry at least 15 percent of 
the remainder of 80 percent of the purchase 
price. 

The Bank, as an alternative, will issue its 
guarantee for its share of the loan, without 
recourse on the exporter, and the exporter 
will get the loan from a commercial bank. 

A most important source of exporter 
credits is the commercial bank. The ex- 
porter and the bank originate the loan and 
the Export-Import Bank shares in the fi- 
nancing. The most commonly used percent- 
ages show a downpayment of 20 percent, the 
exporter’s share of the loan of 15 percent, 
the commercial bank’s share of 1214 percent, 
and the Export-Import Bank’s carrying of 
the balance. 

A commercial bank May carry a higher 
percentage of the credit and receive its pay- 
ment, in that case, from the early maturities, 
leaving the later maturities to the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Now that I have described—I hope 
briefly—the present activities of the Bank, 
I shall outline the changes in the program 
that we are working on at the present time. 

A. Expansion of existing program: The 
Bank is prepared to expand its guarantee 
program for short-term transactions so as 
to provide an all-risk comprehensive guar- 
antee on all types of products that may be 
legally exported from the United States to 
friendly foreign countries. At present the 
Bank offers coverage of political risks only on 
short-term transactions but does not offer 
coverage on the credit (commercial) risk in- 
volved in a transaction. 

B. Guarantees from private institutions: 
The Bank proposes to make its short-term 
guarantee program available to exporters to 
the greatest extent possible in convenient 
locations throughout the country and, at 
the same time, afford private capital the 
maximum opportunity to play a greater role 
in financing the export trade of the United 
States. To these ends, the Bank has en- 
tered into negotiations with private institu- 
tions interested in issuing guarantees or 
insurance on short-term transactions to ex- 
porters, commercial banks, and others af- 
fording financing to exporters. These in- 
stitutions include several groups of casualty 
insurance companies as well as other com- 
panies which are prepared to engage in the 
type of operation involved. The program 
envisaged by the Bank contemplates that 
these private institutions will issue their 
comprehensive guarantees or insurance poli- 
cies directly to exporters or banks and others 
affording financing to exporters. The Ex- 


« port-Import Bank, in turn, will issue appro- 


priate guarantees to those private institu- 
tions. If the Bank is unable to work out 
suitable arrangements with private institu- 
tions, the Bank will issue its own compre- 
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hensive guarantee directly to exporters or 
banks and others financing the exporters. 

C. Medium-term exporter program: The 
Bank proposes to expand its medium-term 
exporter program, under which it furnishes 
financing or guarantees, to provide facilities 
as well as improved procedures intended to 
produce speedier action on credit applica- 
tions. The Bank will: 

1. Provide financing or guarantees for con- 
sumer durable goods as well as semifinished 
materials and products, provided that, as is 
the case in all of the Bank’s operations, the 
items are sold on terms customary in the 
trade. 

2. Provide financing or guarantees for 
equipment sold to government as well as pri- 
vate oil companies. 

8. Consider lowering the Bank’s require- 
ments for the amount of cash payment by 
the buyer by the time of delivery, provided 
that the export trade demonstrates such 
change to be appropriate. 

4. Give greater recognition to foreign com- 
petition confronting U.S. exporters in mar- 
kets where heretofore, because of balance- 
of-payments difficulties of the countries 
involved or the magnitude of prior Bank 
col itments, the Bank has been reluctant 
to provide its assistance on an exporter 
credit basis. 

5. Liberalize its criteria for credit judg- 
ments by proceeding to a greater extent on 
the basis of exporter experience and credit 
reports rather than on financial statements 
of borrowers. 

6. Liberalize its procedures for giving ad- 
vance commitments to U.S. sellers of equip- 
ment and contractors of services to the end 
that they may respond to invitations to bid 
in competition with foreign sellers and 
contractors. ‘ 

D. Commercial banks: The Bank will en- 
deavor to expand its program under which it 
participates with U.S. commercial banks in 
medium-term financing in reliance on the 
credit judgment of the commercial banks. 

E. Coverage of items shipped abroad on 
nonsale basis: The Bank is now prepared to 
issue political risk coverage in the following 
types of transactions which heretofore it has 
not been prepared to cover: 

1. On consignment pending sale to for- 
eign buyers. 

2. For display at trade fairs and exhibi- 
tions. 

3. On lease contracts. 
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Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in Latin America and the current 
consideration of the President’s foreign- 
aid proposals by Congress prompt me to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal, June 19, 1961. I think 
that we might do well in giving serious 
consideration to the thoughts expressed. 

The editorial follows: 

ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA 

A viewpoint commonly heard today is that 
the only answer to the spread of Communist 
Castroism throughout Latin America lies in 
social and economic reforms heavily but- 
tressed by U.S. economic aid. Arms, it is 
said, are not an answer at all. 
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But we think the matter was put more 
correctly in the blunt statements of Defense 
Secretary McNamara and Joint Chiefs Chair- 
man Lemnitzer. Arguing for removal of 
present congressional restrictions on military 
aid to Latin American nations, they noted 
that huge amounts of Soviet-bloc arms are 
pouring into Cuba in order that Cuba can 
serve as a base for exporting the Red revolu- 
tion to South America. “The danger,” said 
General Lemnitzer, “is very great.” 

Until recently military aid to Latin 
America, which we have furnished, was a 
fairly foolish enterprise. It often meant 
adding to the glory of seme dictator or 
other, or enabling one clique to knock off 
another, or one nation to start a border 
skirmish with another—none of which par- 
ticularly affected the United States. That 
is why such aid is presently restricted; it 
can be provided only after a Presidential 
finding that it’s essential to the security of 
the United States. 

Today we confront a drastically changed 
situation. The threat of Castro—whose 
overriding ambition is to be the dictator of 
all Latin America, and he is only 33—is 
something new in the hemisphere. Never 
before has international communism had a 
whole country for a base in this part of the 
world, and it is being exploited to the hilt. 
Endless propaganda and subversive schemes 
and Red money pour from Havana, and 
Castro himself proved that it doesn’t take 
a lot of arms to overthrow a regime. Cas- 
troites are already busy throughout the area, 
trying to inflame the masses with visions of 
the Cuban “peasant paradise.” 

And let us not suppose the appeal is in- 
effective. To be sure, it is the old Commu- 
nist bunk, but there are plenty of poor and 
gullible people in Latin America who figure 
they have nothing to lose. They are all the 
more likely to fall for it because they have 
no way of knowing what is really going on 
in Cuba and because rarely, if ever, have 
they been exposed to such an organized, 
well-financed onslaught. So there is no rea- 
son to dispute General Uemnitzer’s descrip- 
tion of the danger of the spread of commu- 
nism in this hemisphere. 

In these circumstances, it would be pleas- 
ant to imagine, as so many do, that eco- 
nomic and social reform and U.S. aid can 
effectively counter Castro’s Communist sub- 
version. If there were 100 years to spare, 
and if Latin America were blessed with wise 
governments, there might be hope of enough 
economic progress to blunt the Castro ap- 
peal. As it is, we face not only the appeal 
of the Castroite big lie. We face the fact 
that this is also an organized hemispheric 
conspiracy, based in Cuba and fed by the 
international Communist conspiracy. With 
or without popular support, it interids to 
topple existing governments and set up 
more Communist satellites. ~ 

That is an intolerable prospect for the 
United States. This country should not have 
tolerated the communization of Cuba, and 
if the U.S. Government had been effective 
it could have smashed the chain of conspir- 
acy at its source in Castro and Cuban com- 
munism. 

But surely, in the existing situation, it is 
not irrelevant to talk about arms. We do 
not advocate a massive draining of the 
Treasury to flood Latin America indiscrimi- 
nately with arms. Any increase in military 
aid obviously should come from cutting back 
military aid to oversea riations long since 
able to provide their own defense, and from 
sharp reductions in the wasteful economic 
aid so casually thrown around the world, not 
to mention the reckless Federal spending at 
home, 

What we do believe is that where a Latin 
American nation is aware of the threat of 


_ Castro-communism to its own security, is in 


danger from it, and is willing to resist, the 
United States should be prepared to give it 
any necessary military help. Indeed, we do 
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not see how the United States can do less. 
For if communism captures more of these 
nations, the United States may have to do 
something far more unpleasant. 

President Kennedy, in his latest foreign- 
aid appeal on Friday, spoke again of the chal- 
lenges .around the world. Challenges there 
unquestionably are. But let us for once 
realize that some challenges—like age-old 
poverty in India—are possibly less important 
to the United States than the danger of 
Communist encirclement in our own hemi- 
sphere. 

And let us finally stop looking at that im- 
mediate threat through the foggy glasses of 
future reform, and see it clearly and coldly 
for the combined military-subversive Com- 
munist aggression that it is. 
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Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I would like to call the attention of 
Congress to Miss Julie Zummo, a young 
lady from Norristown, Pa., who has ex- 
ceptional oratorical ability. 

Miss Zummo has won a series of honors 
for her art of public speaking. Some of 
these honors include first place in the 


Norristown Times Herald oratorical con- . 


test, first place in the eastern sector of 
the Pennsylvania forensic contest, third 
place in the annual poetry reading con- 
test, and second place in the Pennsyl- 
vania State division of the American Le- 
gion oratorical contest. 

In order to reach the State finals of 
the American Legion oratorical contest, 
she won first place awards in Mont- 
gomery County, in the Ninth District of 
Pennsylvania, in the southeastern sec- 
tional contest and in the eastern Penn- 
sylvania contest. 

Also deserving of recognition as Miss 
Zummo’s adviser and speech teacher is 
Richard D. Alderfer, of Lansdale, Pa. 

The following is the text of Miss Zum- 
mo’s prize-winning speech entitled “Our 
Living Constitution”: 

Ovur Livinc CONSTITUTION 


Once upon a time there was an ideal. A 
very big ideal. So big that it strained the 
hearts of many men. After the war, with 
the fight won, they found their ideal lying 
wounded and dying in the bloodstained mud 
of the Revolutionary War. They raised it, 
bandaged it and brought it home. No mat- 
ter what the American ideal must live. 

From this resolye emerged the Constitu- 
tion. But why did our forefathers establish 
such a document? 

In 1620, a lonely ship set sail from a 
European port. There was a variety of peo- 
ple on that ship. They all came from differ- 
ent places, had different ideas. But they 
had one thing in common. They were 
searching for freedom. The freedom they 
never had at home. The freedom that some 
people are still looking for now. It is true, 
the sacrifices were great, but no government 
was ever to demand so much from its citizens 
nor would any ever give back more. 

The colonists, realizing their hardships 
and abilities, became more self-reliant and 
found a need for self-government. With 
their fight won, they set about the task of 
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organizing a government. Philadelphia, a 
town of less than 30,000, was chosen as the 
meeting place. Delegates were sent from a 
group of impoverished colonies, colonies that 
had been governed by a Continental Con- 
gress, which had little power. They were 
suffering from too little power, while the 
rest of the world was suffering from too much 
power. This group of merchants, farmers, 
doctors, and soldiers were of substance and 
honor. It is true they were all young, but 
all were experienced in public affairs. 

These men, chosen by their State legisla- 
tures, represented the spirit of the republi- 
can form of government at its best. No. 
selfish ambitions or demagoguery entered 
their thoughts. When George Washington 
was elected to preside, the first order of busi- 
ness was a provision for secrecy. No TV 
cameras. Nothing could leave the four walls 
of Independence Hall so long as any member 
was still living. And do you know what 
else? They even had the road outside cov- 
ered with dirt so the traffic could pass in 
silence. Thus these men were able to deiib- 
erate without interruption and to work un- 
influenced by public clamor, 

So a Constitution came from this Conven- 
tion. 

Fifty-three years later, Madison’s notes 
were published by his widow. And the cur- 
tain rose on one of the greatest dreams in 
history. And now we know the secret. Now 
we know that there was no secret. These 
men of honor were hiding nothing but them- 
selves. Removing themselves so that con- 
flicting personalities and opinions would not 
mar the greatness of their document. 

This document became the foundation of 
what is now a great America. 

When the spirit of liberty was first con- 
ceived in 1787, the framing fathers wanted 
to make certain that no distinct class would 
rule. Therefore, they provided a govern- 
ment with three branches, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 

The legislature is known as the law mak- 
ing body. It is the people’s voice in the 
Government. Everyone has a right to exer- 
cise their privileges and a responsibility to 
fulfill their duties. Our freedoms of speech, 
worship, and the. press are never as great as 
they are today. Why within blocks of one 
another can be found churches of different’ 
denominations. ‘At home, after dinner con- 
versations can be held without fear of death 
or punishment. Conversations that run 
from state of the Union messages to senior 
prom decorations. These are all a part of 
the American way of life and no other way 
can compare to it. 

The second branch of Government is the 
executive department. It enforces the laws 
set forth by the legislature. It makes sure 
that the Bill of Rights will be upheld. All 
religions are tolerated. We will not be 
thrown in jail -for disagreeing with the 
President that we have elected. Opinions 
may be voiced over the radio, in newspapers, 
and among our friends but all are free from 
fear or punishment. For democracy is a 
free cooperation of thinking and acting 
people. It is not a better life but a way to 
one. It is a goal that we may never reach 
but. will make us a better people for try- 
ing. It is a chance to succeed no matter 
what your race, color, or creed. 

The third and last department is the 
judicial. Here laws are interpreted for the 
citizens. It is also here that our right of 
trial by jury is found. No one is guilty until 
proven so. 

The heaviest part of America’s burden lies 
not in the assembly lines of our great fac- 
tories, nor in the inventive genius of our 
engineers. But rather in the quality of our 
daily lives. As you read the first three words 
of the Constitution you will find the au- 
thority by which the United States is ruled. 
“We the people * * *.” Yes, people—com- 
mon, ordinary, average people, but people 
who care enough to vote on election day. 
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People who read more than just the comics 
in a newspaper. And people who take an 
interest in community affairs. These are 
the people who rule the United States. And 
these are the people who reserve the right 
to alter or abolish it. Yet the Constitution, 
almost 200 old, has required only 22 
amendments. It is certainly, as in the words 
of Gladstone, “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

Unless we decide to do otherwise it re- 
mains as in the words of former Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, “an indisoluble union of inde- 
structible States.” It is made indisoluble 
by the Constitution which also provides for 
the indestructibility of States by guarantee- 
ing a republican form of government to each 
State. I say “republican,” for you will not 
find the word “democracy” in our Constitu- 
tion, or the Declaration of Independence or 
even the Pledge of Allegiance. We say “to 
the Republic for which it stands.” 

Article IV, section IV, of the Constitution 
reads: “The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in the Union a Republican 
form of government.” We are a social dem- 
ocracy in that all men are created equal. 
But we are a political republic. In a po- 
litical democracy everyone votes on every- 
thing. Mob rulé. And a pure democracy 
leaves no place to fix responsibility. We 
often hear politicians say there is a public 
demand for this or that. There is sometimes 
@ public demand for a lynching but that 
doesn’t make it right. And there were those 
who publicly demanded the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

Within the four walls of Independence 
Hall was established the first successful self- 
government in the history of the wo.ld. It 
is so, unique that it binds individuals and 
States together. But it limits the power of 
the States, thereby giving more power to the 
people. That power is voting. Did you know 
that every person in the United States votes? 
Yes, by what they do or what they fail to 
do they are voting. Edmund Burke once 
said that all that is necessary for the forces 
of evil to win in the world is for enough 
good men to do nothing. That’s a pretty 
big weapon. It can decide the fate of a 
nation and the world. For when the polls 
close on election night, the counting not 
only begins in the United States but also in 
Moscow. Our big, Red enemy is mighty 
interested in seeing whether we sat home on 
election night, for if we do it leads them 
just one step further in their belief that 
freedom has had it. 

But freedom hasn’t had it and the spirit 
of liberty still exists. It is that spirit which 
is not quite sure it is right, yet Knows no 
better way. It is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of men and women. 
It is the spirit which lays its own interests 
alongside another without bias. And it is 
the spirit of Him, who almost 2,000 years 
ago taught the world the lesson it could 
never learn and could never forget: that 
somewhere, someplace, there is a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered alongside of the greatest. And this 
is the ideal of our living Constitution. 
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Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, I received a most expressive letter 
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that is a reminder of the sacrifices of 
those brave men, who fought to save 
democracy in World War I. 

I think it is time that we give them 
more and better consideration. Under 
unanimous consent I include the letter 
I received, and which moved me, in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

I urge my colleagues to give attention 
to the legislation presently before the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee which 
would better compensate our World War 
I veterans for their great service to our 
country: 

ANACONDA, Monr., June 5, 1961. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OLSEN: Why should 
not the remainder of the veterans of World 
War I, that vast Army that did so much 
for man, humanity, and country be recog- 
nized and receive a pension, if they elect 
to apply for it, during the few remaining 
days they have to live? Who in this land 
of the United States will object to the heroes 
of 1917-18 receiving a pension in their twi- 
light year of life? 

The flower of that great Army who are 
pensioned today and those now seeking the 
passage of H.R. 6847 are veterans who had no 
hospital record. They had nerve endurance 
and iron hearts. If unable to stand when 
the roll was called, they shouted “here”. 
When the bugle called, they jumped into 
line with their comrades. 

By night and by day, in sunshine and in 
storm, amid the smoke of battle where shells 
burst, and solid short mowed down their 
comrades, they stood firm beneath the crack 
of the enemy’s rifle, the machinegun, the 
roar of artillery, the gas and quailled not 
at the impernosity of their duty. 

Almost every man who, for any time, par- 
ticipated in that terrible conflict of World 
War I and by exposure incident to the serv- 
ice exhausted his nerve force and physical 
strength, is now over 65 years of age. 

When their duty in the war haa been per- 
formed they went home with the same heroic 
determination to fight the battle of life that 
had made them the flower of the Armed 
Forces while in uniform. They asked no 
favors, but sought employment as best they 
could. 

After a time the store of nerve force and 
physical strength they had become ex- 
hausted causing them to surrender. Men of 
iron, who were always at the front when 
cannon and machinegun talked, could no 
longer compete in the struggle of a busy 
life with those who stayed at home and en- 
joyed those comforts while they endured 
the exposures and the hardships incident to 
@ soldier or sailor in uniform. Let us pro- 
vide a pension for these men. Not one of 
these veterans should ever suffer for the 
necessities of life or be an object of local 
or individual charity. , 

If we are to relieve these claimants, al- 
leviate their sufferings, and recognize the 
sacrifices they made, we must act while they 
live. It will not comfort them to visit the 
graves of their buddies with a flood of tears 
and a handcart full of bouquets. Aid them 
now and make dry those brave old warriors’ 
cheeks now moist with tears born of suffer- 
ing. Aid them with the necessities of life 
that will cheer them. 

“Treasury Robbers,” screamed the head- 
lines in the newspapers after the war was 
over. There was never uttered a more in- 
famous libel, a more wanton and barbarous 
attack upon any class of veterans than the 
assault upon the soldiers and sailors of 
World War I, by some newspapers, when 
the hostilities had ceased. 

Beardless boys and young men, who were 
husbands and fathers, left their homes in 
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response to the call of President Woodrow 
Wilson, and the declaration of war by the 
Congress of these United States. Now these 
same heroes are aged, ill, suffering physical 
pains, and mental anguish. These veterans 
ask for an honorable pension and some sor- 
did, heartless brute shouts, in a newspaper, 
“they want to rob the Treasury.” Such 
creatures are destitute of patriotic impulses, 
dead to humanity, and barren of every 
shadow of love and gratitude. 

We believe that there are no more worthy 
or deserving veterans whose names are not 
on the rolls of pensioners today, than the 
World War I veteran who was the father of 
a soldier in World War II or the Korean 
conflict. Mentally they suffered a million 
times more than the soldiers in the field. 
The veteran, father of the soldier in uniform 
knew the conditions, the duties, and the 
dangers of conflict with the enemy. 

The great debt the Nation owes today is to 
the aged veteran of World War I, who are 
now in financial need, due to the high cost 
of living. It was reported that in March 
1961 the living costs were steady at 127.5 
percent of the 1947-49 base. 

Many veterans of World War I cannot 
prove service-connected disabilities, despite 
being in the frontlines for 7 months. 
There were no records kept at the frontlines, 
no sick calls, no reporting for medical at- 
tention, no medical supply or material along 
the frontlines of combat. Most combat 
units lost their records during action and 
they were never again recorded when the 
soldier reported for disabilities, injury, or 
illness. The conditions of suffering, the 
hardships, and the exhaustion of might and 
day fighting for weeks at a time on the bat- 
tlefields were never recorded on the soldiers 
service record. ; 

In many cases the regiments never re- 
ceived @my service records, supplies, or other 
stationery, until they returned to the Unfted 
States from oversea duty. Then in the 
haste to demobilize the Army, made no at- 
tempt to complete any service record. That 
is one of the reasons that thousands of 
veterans who served overseas, during World 
War I, do not have any notations on their 
records that could or would prove that the 
veteran of a combat unit has a service-con- 
nected disability. The non-service-connected 
veteran that would benefit under this bill, 
H.R. 6847, has never received and has never 
been eligible for any benefits or gratuities 
since their discharge from the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
RoseErT R. KiIisKa. 





Hon. John E. Fogarty, Member of Con- 
gress, Doctor of Laws and All the Hu- 
manities 
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HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a@ very personal and particular privilege 
to join with the Members here in ex- 
tending warmest congratulations to my 
dear friend, and our distinguished col- 
league, Congressman Jonw E,. Focarty, 
for the great academic honors most re- 
cently bestowed upon him by Brown Uni- 
versity, Salve Regina College, and Bran- 
deis University, and for those that he 
has so thoroughly merited in the past. 
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I truly think the officials of these out- 
standing educational institutions should 
also be given our congratulations for 
their selection of a man so preeminently 
deserving of their highest academic 
awards in the exacting fields of laws 
and humanities. 

Those of us in this House, and thou- 
sands of people throughout this country, 
who have been associated with JoHn Fo- 
GARTY have long esteemed him in our 
minds, in our friendship, in our affec- 
tion, and in our admiration unofiicially, 
you might say, as a practicing, learned 
doctor of laws and dispenser of all the 
humanities; .of course, we are all over- 
joyed that our judgment has been of- 
ficially substantiated through the formal 
degrees recognition of these great uni- 
versities and colleges. 

If there is any living man who knows 
as much as our distinguished colleague 
about the foundation and superstruc- 
ture of what we call, the humanities, I 
have never met or heard of h I know 
there is not a living man who exercises 
such knowledge for the benefit of his 
country and his fellowmen with a truer 
character, more generous heart, more 
genial nature, more inspiring spirit, more 
unselfish humility, or more understand- 
ing encouragement and sympathy than 
the Honorable Joun E. Focarry. 

Mr. Chairman, not only is this a very 
joyful day for us and our honored col- 
league, but it is also, in a deep and sig- 
nificant sense, a great day in the edu- 
cational history of this blessed Nation. 

JOHN would be the first man in the 
world to shun the pretensions of formal 
educational labels for their descriptive 
nature alone. 

Early circumstances denied him most 
of the average opportunities but by sheer 
integrity of character, determination of 
will, and persevering industry, he has 
advanced to the heights of public re- 
sponsibility and formal educational rec- 
ognition. 

His knowledge and practice of the art 
of legislating and the applied science of 
government has indeed been hard 
earned. 

Salve Regina College, Brown, and 
Brandeis Universities, together with 
those other institutions that have hon- 
ored JOHN Focarty in the past, have 
done a distinct service to the people of 
this country by demonstrating that the 
custodians of formal educational award 
can apply their most rigid standards to 
the essential work and superior achieve- 
ments of uncommon character and 
rightfully and realistically bestow their 
academic laurels accordingly. 

Congressman Jouw E. Focarty, in the 
highest patriotic devotion over a period 
of 21 years, has helped mightily to make 
and keep this country great; the direc- 
tors of these various universities, by 
their actions, have helped to prove its 
greatness by the distinctions they have 
conferred upon our colleague. 

JOHN, you have once more brought 
great honor upon yourself and this 
House. Sincere congratulations to you 
and may the Good Lord grant many 
more long years of heavenly blessings to 
you and yours. 
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Geld and the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 5 months we have been dis- 
cussing balanced budgets, cyclical budg- 
ets, deficit financing, unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments, loss of gold reserves, 
and similar matters without doing any- 
thing except pass legislation proposed by 
the administration—each bill increas- 
ing these problems. The sum of the 
bills raises a “critical” sign over the 
whole economy. Recently I have re- 
ceived from a gentleman in Colorado, 
who is most knowledgeable in these 
fields, a copy of an article from the 
June 5, 1961 issue of Newsweek, by Henry 
Hazlitt, which certainly casts light on 
the problems and, in addition, suggests 
the remedies. I commend the author 
for the clarity and forthrightness with 
which he approaches the problem and 
recommend it for your study: 

GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The Kennedy administration proposal to 
eliminate the gold-reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve banks is extremely ill- 
advised and dangerous. It is fortunate that 
the opposition to it was so extensive as to 
cause Congress to postpone the scheduled 
hearings. We should utilize the breathing 
space to consider not only the objections to 
such a drastic measure but what positive 
steps we need to take in monetary reform. 

The most important step is to halt the 
inflation. It is the almost uninterrupted 
inflation of the last quarter century that 
has created the whole gold and dollar prob- 
lem. The inflation has been the primary 
cause of the “deficit’’ in our balance of pay- 
ments. It has been the primary cause of 
our loss of gold, and of the threat of further 
loss. It is the inflation that has under- 
mined confidence in the dollar. It is the 
inflation that has raised our prices and wages 
to a point where we are having increasing 
difficulty in competing in the world market. 

To halt the inflation it is simply neces- 
sary to stop expanding the supply of money 
and credit. We must balance the budget. 
We must end the folly of foreign economic 
aid. We must cut Federal nondefense ex- 
penditures on scores of projects. We must 
stop all Federal Reserve or Government ef- 
forts to push down interest rates. We may 
even have to freeze the total of bank loans 
and investments till we are sure the inflation 
is halted. 

INFLATION VERSUS FIXITY 

But the administration today does not 
dream of taking even the mildest of these 
measures. It looks upon an unbalanced 
budget with complete complacency. It is 
expanding all the old spending programs 
and proposing scores of new ones. It is 
increasing the pace of inflation, and daily 
intensifying the very dollar problem it is 
trying to solve. 

But—and this is the sad situation at 
which we have arrived—even if the admin- 
istration took every requisite measure to 
halt the inflation, it could not solve the im- 
mediate problem that confronts us. That 
problem is the result of 27 years of inflation 
combined with the maintenance of a fixed 
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exchange rate for the dollar and the commit- 
ment to sell gold at $35 an ounce to any 
amount asked for by foreign central banks. 

Our gold base has become too narrow in 
comparison with the vastly increased amount 
of notes and deposits created against it. 
Since 1934 our average domestic price level 
has more than doubled, but an ounce of gold 
can be obtained for the same price. Our 
increased money supply and price level en- 
courages .imports, discourages exports, and 
makes our gold the biggest price bargain the 
United States offers the rest of the world. 
If we keep our $35 an ounce price, and allow 
foreigners to draw out as much gold as they 
want at that price, we stand to lose our en- 
tire gold supply. The only alternative would 
be a deflation so drastic that our people 
would find it intolerable. 


Is $35 TENABLE 


This is what those who think we could 
keep gold convertibility at the present price, 
and even extend it to American citizens, fail 
to see. They refuse to face the fact that our 
inflation has already gone too far to make 
the $35 an ounce price any longer tenable— 
unless, of course, we turn the ostensible “con- 
vertibility” of our dollar into a meaningless 
fiction. 

The least harmful thing we could do, 
therefore (reluctant as one is to make the 
suggestion), would be to put a temporary 
embargo on gold export. The next stcp 
would be to legalize a free exchange market 
and a free gold market. Special arrange- 
ments could be made-to protect foreign cen- 
tral banks against loss (in terms of their 
own currencies) on their existing dollar 
claims on us. Then we could try to set a 
new gold value for the dollar that would be 
neither inflationary nor deflationary, and 
return to a full gold standard, with con- 
vertibility for Americans as well as foreigners. 

Whatever objections there may be to such 
a course, it is infinitely preferable to any of 
the alternatives now being proposed, such 
as trying to maintain the present mock gold 
standard at $35 an ounce, or plunging into a 
new worldwide inflation through the Triffin 
plan or a money-printing IMF, or abandon- 
ing our own gold-reserve requirement. 





William Allen Hewitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of and mankind lost a 
useful citizen in the passing of Dr. W. A. 
Hewitt, pastor emeritus of the First 
Baptist Church, Jackson, Miss. His life 
was long and fruitful. 

During times when many Americans 
are searching for principles upon which 
they can rely, it is heartening to find a 
man who has a basic Christian philos- 
ophy and abides by it. Such a man 
was William Allen Hewitt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following editorial on the 
life and character of Dr. Hewitt which 
appeared in the June 19 issue of the 
Jackson Clarion Ledger. 

It follows: 

MAN or Gop, LEADER OF MEN, BELOVED Pastor 
Gors TO REWARD 

God walked quietly into Jackson's midst 

Saturday, gently placed His powerful, yet 
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comforting, hand upon the shoulder of one 
of the best loved and most respected of our 
number, and a good shepherd slept peace- 
fully. 

To William Allen Hewitt, for more than 6 
decades one of God’s tireless, faithful serv- 
ants, that moment of quiet haven repre- 


sented, not the last sleep, but rather, “The 


last final awakening.” 

In the words of Milton,-God turned “the 
golden key that opens the palace of eter- 
nity.” And, thus, he crossed the gulf upon 
a bridge built by faith and passed through 
the gate of life and into God’s kingdom. 

God’s flock, over which Dr. Hewitt had 
watched with tender care so long, numbered 
into the thousands. Each, though, was 
God’s child, and, as such, each in Dr. Hewitt’s 
eyes was his own charge and should be given 
such personal ministry as was required. 

Though his own flock was a large one, Dr. 
Hewitt, often assisted by his equally devout 
and loving wife, was never too busy to tend 
the spiritual needs of others who sought out 
his help. Men and women of all faiths and 
of no faith were warmly welcomed into his 

and to his wise counsel, and there 
they found a kindly man and a friend, ten- 
der in his touch and comforting in his words. 
. His ministry over the years was such that 
those persons—men and women, boys and 
is—who were privileged to sit before him 
to receive through him God’s message, 
deed brought closer to God. 

Dr. Hewitt was a man of God and a man 
of prayer to God. He so lived himself that 
others were constantly inspired and chal- 
lenged to live their lives in the giant shadow 
cast by his life as it reflected his humility 
before all, his knowledge and the wise use of 
it, his kind deeds for others and dedicated 
service to God, and, above all, his unshake- 
able love for and faith in God. 

His accomplishments in life were many and 
his conquests for God are known but to God; 
yet Dr. Hewitt, in his‘ extreme modesty, 
shunned the plaudits and the praises of the 
multitudes in the realization that what had 
been done had been done by God and all 
praise was due unto Him and Him alone. 
His chest bore no ribbons, nor his shoulders 
the glitter from silver stars, yet he was truly 
a man of five-star rank in God’s army of 
Christian soldiers marching onward. 

The life of Dr. Hewitt was a useful life 
and a beautiful life. It was useful in that it 
was in constant service to God and God’s 
people, and it was beautiful in that it was so 
lived that it approached- the near perfection 
that man can only achieve in this world. 
That God, in his wisdom and in his abundant 
love, should also permit his life to be a long 
one, is a recognition of the good that he was 
doing shepherding his flock. His crossing 
over into that place of eternal-life represents 
God’s gratitude and signified praise: “Well 
done, thy good and faithful servant.’ 

The 1957 recipient of the Jackson Ex- 
change Club’s Golden Deeds Award, Dr. 
Hewitt was eulogized in these most appro- 
priate words: 

“His whole life has been filled with kind 
words and golden deeds. During a ministry 
in our city covering nearly three decades he 
won the love and esteem of citizens of all 
classes with his gentleness, modesty, humil- 
ity, and sincere love for all mankind. Dur- 
ing that long and eventful period of serving 
the Lord and walking in his Master's foot- 
steps, he consecrated his life to ‘going about 
and doing good.” Multiplied thousands liv- 
ing today can bear eloquent and grateful 
testimony to how he lightened the burdens 
in their own lives and consoled them in 
hours of adversity. His whole life has been 
& rejoicing with those who rejoiced, in sym- 
pathizing with those who sorrowed, speak- 
ing words of comfort and consolation to the 
sick and the dying, and seeking in every 
possible way to make this world a brighter 
and better place in which to live. The im- 
print he left will be everlasting. 
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“His gentleness and soft-spoken manner 
does not mean that he was a member of the 
ministry who followed the line of least re- 
sistance. There were many times when his 
voice was aroused to righteous wrath, carry- 
ing a militant note in protesting against sin 
and human misdoings, yet his rebukes were 
delivered with manifest kindness. He led 
his followers by gentle persuasion and they 
went along with him rejoicing. No pastor 
in the history of our city ever had a more 
loyal and loving congregration: 

“Gentleness and modesty were outstand- 
ing among the many splendid traits that 
made him a great man and a marvelous 
leader in his high calling. The measure of 
a man is the worthwhile fruits of his labor 
and in this respect he stood the highest 
test. His congregation in Jackson showed a 
600-percent gain in membership during the 
period of his ministry, and much of that 
growth was due to his personal work as a 
soul winner.” 

It was said of his teachings: “He always 
preached Christ and Him crucified for the 
redemption of sin. He emphasized the 
great truths of the Bible and taught that 
God’s ever-present care and love for man- 
kind, the sacrificial_ and atoning love of 
Jesus Christ, and obedience to God’s com- 
mands form the most important things in 
this world and without them life is mere 
existence. That was the sum and substance 


‘ of his powerful ministry. No more was 


needed.” 





Soviet Oil Import Policy Threat to Free 
World 


SPEECH 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple in this country and, unfortunately, 
many in key positions in our Govern- 
ment, have never recognized the fact 
that the Communists use every phase of 
their national life in furtherance of their 
objective, world domination. The So- 
viets have committed all of their na- 
tional resources to the goal of victory 
and use foreign trade only as a weapon 
in the cold war. 

In spite of the Communist objective 
and the certain knowledge that their 
economy and trade is geared to winning 
the war in which we are now engaged, 
the American people have been given 
another demonstration of the naivete of 
the present administration in dealing 
with international policy, through a re- 
cent release by the Department of the 
Interior involving the important prob- 
lem of oil. 

In Information Circular No. 8025 from 
the Interior Department under the by- 
line of Mr. Donald Frendzel, dealing 
with the Soviet 7-year plan, 1959-65, for 
oil, there appears this language on page 
15 following table 7: 

The foregoing comments have dealt with 
the possible adverse implications of Soviet 
oil for the free world. There may be some 
positive aspects of increased U.S.S.R. oil out- 
put and exports: (1) The availability of So- 
viet oil will increase the economic competi- 
tion in the sale of oil, and (2) the availability 
of Soviet oil will allow some consumers to 
become less dependent on Middle Eastern 
oil. 
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Mr. Speaker, those who are informed 
on this subject are quite cognizant of 
the fact that Soviet oil presents a new 
danger for the West and for those coun- 
tries allied with the free world. 

Those who claim that the Soviet oil 
could enable some countries to reduce 
the proportion of their oil that they buy 
from the Middle East overlook the fact 
that there is no security of supply of 
Soviet oi] as compared to private inter- 
national oil companies. Certainly po- 
litical reasons could cause interruption 
of Russian oil supplies, and Russian oil 
has frequently been bartered for un- 
needed commodities in the instances of 
under-developed nations where political 
gain is the main Soviet motive for oil 
exports. This supply will always be ex- 
posed to interruptions, as contrasted to 
private oil companies, who have made oil 
available without serious interruption 
even during the Suez crisis. 

Also, I might point out that overde- 
pendence-on Middle East oil is an obso- 
lete concept, since neither private oil 
companies nor their customers are overly 
dependent on oil from any one source. 
Since the Suez crisis, for example, com- 
panies have developed large new sources 
such as those in north Africa. 

The artificially low Russian oil prices 
can hardly continue over the long term. 
As long as it suits the political and eco- 
nomic aims of the Russian Government, 
Soviet oil prices to_the free world may 
remain low, but it is unrealistic to count 
on price stability for Russian oil. The 
Russians must continue to be able to 
subsidize low prices by charging higher 
prices, $1 per barrel, to their satellites. 
Their industries must continue to need 
foreign exchange to procure pipe, chem- 
ical plants and other goods. They must 
continue to need oil trade as a cold war 
weapon. If these conditions no longer 
exist, artificially low prices will not con- 
tinue one moment longer. 

The claim that Soviet oil will increase 
economic competition in the sale of oil is 
also not true. Increased supplies of So- 
viet oil will merely cripple the ability 
of private oil companies to compete, 
since it is the Russian Government that 
competes with private enterprise of the 
West. The willingness of the Soviet 
Government to sell on a government-to- 
government basis and their vast oil re- 
sources will give the Russians an edge in 
any oil-exporting venture in which they 
choose to engage. This is, of course, not 
competition in the American sense of the 
word. Wecannot compete on this basis. 
The economic offensive of the Russians, 
spearheaded by oil, can obliterate com- 
petition and eventually eliminate it com- 
pletely. The consumer can only benefit 
economically if prices are lowered by 
sound competition. 

When Secretary Seaton headed the 
Interior Department, he refused to re- 
lease this type of publication. However, 
as so often has been the case, “Udall 
tells all” has been the battle cry of the 
new administration. Releases such as 
this, under the auspices of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, tend to give Soviet ideology a 
new economic bridgehead to the West 
and to the uncommitted nations. The 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
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curity recently reported on Soviet oil in 
the cold war, and stated that— 

Soviet ideology is reflected in its desire 
for economic and political penetration of 
weak, underdeveloped, and politically un- 
committed countries. As far as our Gov- 
ernment is concerned, action may be re- 
quired, not to protect U.S. business interests, 
but to prevent Russia from enveloping many 
of the new independent nations of the world. 


It seems to me that these conclusions 
in the Interior study are not in the na- 
tional interest of this country nor in 
the interest of the American enterprisers 
willing to go abroad, invest their capi- 
tal, and assume risks and hazards in or- 
der to develop the oil resources of Mid- 
dle East lands. The Soviet state oil 
monopoly is growing like a Franken- 
stein monster and, as usual, we are as- 
sisting rather than opposing its might. 
As long as the Government gives sanc- 
tion to its seal on publications such as 
this one, we are aiding and not stopping 
communism. 

The Secretary of the Interior has sev- 
eral times in the past 4 or 5 months en- 
gaged in activities more poltical than 
statesmanlike. However, in this in- 
stance he has released a document far 
more significant than his ordinary po- 
litical pressure pronouncements. He has 
fought the economic battle of future 
generations, and lost. This administra- 
tion has belligerantly retreated in Laos, 
Cuba, and perhaps other areas of the 
world. They have mortgaged the future 
of our children and grandchildren by 
making housing, education, and mini- 
mum wages a concern of the centralized 
bureaucracy in Washington. Therefore, 
it is not at all surprising that their own 
publications have subtly sold the strug- 
gling oil industry of this Nation down 
the river. I call this matter to the at- 
tention of the American people and hope 
they become aware, before it is too late, 
the subtle forces working against our 
free enterprise system and threatening 
our very survival. 





Italy as an Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in 
these past few days many statements 
have beerr made’ on both sides of our 
oceans reflecting the continued troubled 
conditions of our international affairs. 
Interjected among these ominous com- 
muniques was one that reaffirmed our 
faith in the NATO organization and 
particularly in our strong ally, the 
Republic of Italy. An editorial ap- 
pearing in the Newark Sunday News, 
June 18, so well touched on this matter 
that I want to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues at this time: 

Almost unnoticed amid more command- 
ing events was the agreement by President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Fanfani of 
Italy. Their communique spoke in the 





usual terms of strengthening the Atlantic 
community and extending aid to develop- 
ing nations, but such has been Italy’s post- 
war progress that the words can have sub- 
stantial meaning. 

Italy comes closer to filling its NATO- 
assigned troop quota than any other 
European member. Her fleet strengthens 
SHAPE’s Mediterranean patrol and she was 
among the first NATO members to offer 
bases for medium-range missiles. 

Aside from military assistance, Italy has 
led the movement to increase political and 
economic cooperation among the free na- 
tions of Europe. She trades in both the 
Common Market and sterling area and is 
encouraging Britain to do the same as a 
means of strengthening her ties with Eu- 
rope. 

While pledging aid to emerging nations, 
Prime Minister Fanfani reserved prior at- 
tention for Italy’s program to develop its 
own southern regions. This is reasonable 
in view of the burden this area has been 
to the Italiam economy generally. Projects 
to raise the population’s literacy, improve 
labor skills and provide power and irriga- 
tion have been undertaken. Additional 
capital and resources will be needed, but 
upon their completion Italy should be a 
stronger ally. 





Danger to the Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the June 9, 1961, issue of Life magazine 
printed an editorial entitled “(Danger to 
the Railroads.” I believe that Life mag- 
azine has done an admirable job in anal- 
yzing some of the problems which con- 
front American railroads. Most of the 
problems are not of their own making, 
and action by the Congress will be neces- 
sary to improve the competitive position 
of railroads. There are a number of bills 
pending in the Congress which will im- 
prove the situation and I certainly hope 
that this editorial in a national maga- 
zine will serve to focus attention on the 
serious problems confronting our rail- 
roads. 


The editorial follows: 


DANGER TO THE RAILROADS—THEY NEED NEW 
Laws, NEw Lire—Bout as a START WE HAVE 
To SEE THE REAL PROBLEMS FACING THEM 


Our great transcontinental network of 
220,000 miles of railroads is vital to every- 
thing that moves, to feed us, house us and 
protect us. Yet Americans, who depend so 
much on this system, have been doing what 
erlemy saboteurs have never been able to do, 
namely: cripple and threaten to destroy it. 

By outdated laws and regulations, by dis- 
criminatory taxes on railroads and by sub- 
sidies to their competitors, we have been 
crippling this vital network almost as effec- 
tively as if we were blowing up the tracks. 
Indeed some 8,440 miles of trackage has been 
torn up or abandoned since World War II’s 
end and 20 railroads have discontinued all 
passenger service. Here is some of the other 
damage the rails have suffered in the same 
period: 

Their share of intercity freight has 
dropped from 67 percent to 45 percent, and 
their share of intercity passenger traffic has 
dropped from 66 percent to 25 percent. 
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Passenger service saddles the railroads with 
a net loss of nearly half a billion dollars a 
year and, not surprisingly, they often seek to 
abandon it. Commuter service, though ab- 
solutely indispensable to growing metropoli- 
tan areas, is one of the chief contributors to 
that loss. : 

A number of railroads are in chronic defi- 
cit, and for the first 2 months of 1961 the 
entire industry was in the red—only partly 
because of unprecedented blizzards. - 

Some of the decline in railroad business re- 
fiects healthy growth elsewhere in the trans- 
portation industry. But the railroads have 
been hit harder than the economic facts 
justify. 

The reasons: 





TAXES 


The railroads, biggest industrial real estate 
owners in the country, pay $441 million a 
year in State and local taxes. Because they 
are big and -easy targets, they are often 
assessed much higher than other property. 
When they make improvements to benefit 
the public, they often get kicked with a tax 
raise as a reward—as in Toledo where New 
York Central built a fine new terminal only 
to have its taxes raised from $8,848 to $48,- 
799. By contrast, the Toledo Airport was 
built with municipal funds and pays no taxes 
whatever. 

SUBSIDIES 


Railroads get no Federal subsidies. They 
maintain their own right-of-way and traffic 
controls, whereas planes use Federal airways 
and public airports. While railroads spent 
$16 billion of their own money since the war 
to improve their equipment and methods, 
the Federal Government spent $100 billion 
on airports, roads, rivers and harbors. In- 
land barges—whose freight steadily increases 
—use waterways dredged and maintained by 
the Government. Trucks, despite fairly 
heavy excise, fuel and tire taxes, are major 
beneficiaries of the new $42 billion network 
of Federal-built highways. Their enormous 
“highway boxcars” also inflict the greatest 
wear on the highways, but the truck lobby 
is doing its best to defeat President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to raise the diesel fuel tax 
and make them pay a fairer share of the 
maintenance. 


UNFAIR REGULATIONS 


Railroad rates are regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and may be 
altered only after 30 days’ notice, often after 
lengthy hearings. Truck and barge opera- 
tors; on the other hand, may set any rates 
the traffic will bear and can change them at 
will. Largely because of this contrast, the 
railroads today carry only about 10 percent 
of U.S. hogs and cattle to market and have 
lost heavily in the hauling of bulk items 
(grains, ores) as well as fruits and vegetables. 


: POOR MANAGEMENT 

Railroad management is often inefficient, 
pursues archaic and unreliable methods (as 
in failing to pinpoint the costs of hauling 
passengers), tries to get rid of passengers in- 
stead of attracting them, and is slow-to seek 
innovations (like monorails or the proposed 
“Levacar”"—a means of sliding wheelless 
trains on a film of air) which might offer 
200-mph surface travel to compete with air 
transport. 

DEPRECIATION PROBLEMS 

Tax writeoffs for railroad capital invest- 
ment average 40 years, as compared to 5 
years for aircraft investment and 8 for 
trucks. 

How can we save the railroads? 

The fundamental choice the Nation con- 
fronts is whether to let the profit incentive 
go back to work in the industry or conclude 
that it can’t work and. put railroads under 
Government subsidy or control. Life be- 
lieves that the first should be given a fair 
trial before the second is even considered. 

At present the profit incentive \s stifled 
because the railroads control neither their 
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costs (importantly because of featherbed- 
ding}, nor their prices (because of ICC regu- 
lations), nor do they have a monopoly to 
offset these disadvantages. 

Yhe quickest way to put the profit in- 
centive to work would be to take ICC control 
off their price floors. The nature of rail- 
road economics is such—per employee that 
they can carry six times as much freight as 
trucks, and per gallon of fuel, three times as 
much; also they can increase their total loads 
without much increase in cost—that they 
could quickly get back the traffic they can 
haul profitably. Gradually, profits could 
then give them tle margin they need for (1) 
modernizing and experimenting, and (2) at- 
tracting bolder, more aggressive brains to 
management. When such bold managers 
proved they could breathe new life into the 
industry and increase its volume, unions 
might find more jobs being created and feel 
less need for featherbedding. 

Passenger service, particularly commuting, 
is going to become vitally important as traf- 
fic jams and inadequate parking make other 
forms of transport increasingly unrealistic. 
To save this service, States and cities are 
going to have to reduce some of the tax 
burdens the railroads carry. It may be nec- 
essary, eventually, for the U.S. Government 
to develop (as it has done for air transports) 
the prototype models of swifter, or revolu- 
tionary, equipment. , 

Above all, we need a truly national policy 
for all transport—one which would encourage 
integration of.diversified forms—air, high- 
way, waterway and rail. It would allow 
mergers where they make sense. We could 
get more of the freight “boxcars” off the 
highways, where they inconvenience and im- 
peril the public, onto railroad “piggybacks” 
which can haul them most places cheaper. It 
would repeal rules based on long-gone days, 
when the railroads were a monopoly. 

The United States, which has helped West- 
ern Europe and many developing nations 
build modern railroad systems, virtually 
alone among industrial nations is neglecting 
its own, Unless our exploding population is 
geing to choke itself to death, we can no 
longer afford this neglect. 





Baltimore Committee Endorses Bill Aimed 
at Stopping Flow of Obscene Material 


to Juveniles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mayor's Committee for Decency for Bal- 
timore has endorsed the provisions of 
H.R. 4233, which I introduced in Febru- 
ary. This bill and similar bills sponsored 
by many of our colleagues is aimed espe- 
cially at stopping the sending of obscene 
material to youths through the mails. 

The text of the resolution by the May- 
or’s Committee for Decency follows: 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Mayor’s Committee for Decency 
of Baltimore City that H.R. 4233 has been 
introduced into the ist session of the 87th 
Congress .by Representative CuNNINGHAM, 
and is being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and 

Whereas it is the purpose and intent of 
this bill to prohibit the mailing of obscene 
matter to minors ahd make such offense 
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punishable by a fine or imprisonment or 
both; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the Mayor's 
Committee for Decency that passage of H.R. 
4233 would be in the best interest of good 
government and would materially assist in 
the fight against juvenile delinquency: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Mayor’s Committee for 
Decency of Baltimore City endorses the pur- 
pose of this bill and urges the Maryland 
Members of the Congress to support H.R. 
4233 (and its Senate counterpart), and use 
their good offices to the ultimate passage of 
the bill and enactment into law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on 
the minutes of this meeting (June 14, 1961), 
and additional copies be sent to the Mary- 
land Members of the Congress, to Represent- 
ative CUNNINGHAM, sponsor of the bill, and 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and to the members of our distin- 
guished press. 





The FBI: Public Friend No. 1 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, under 
the outstanding and courageous leader- 
ship of J. Edgar Hoover, is the greatest 
law-enforcing agency in the entire 


world. It is also a stronghold of strength. 


in preserving our institutions of gov- 
ernment. The FBI under J. Edgar 
Hoover is a household name of great re- 
spect in America. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of J. Edgar Hoover, and 
the thousands associated with him in 
the FBI. 

In the June 1961 issue of National 
Geographic appears a well written and 
well deserved article written by Jacob 
Hay, entitled “The FBI: Public Friend 
No. 1,” which is an extremely effective 
presentation of this splendid law-enforc- 
ing agency, which article I include in 
my remarks: 

THe FBI: PuBLIC FRIEND No. 1 
(By Jacob Hay) 

Many Americans have never met or know- 
ihgly seen a special agent of the FBI. Yet 
day and night, throughout the Nation, 6,000 
of these quiet, efficient G-men move among 
us, tracking down spies, kidnapers, robbers, 
and other enemies of our national and per- 
sonal security. 

Any hour of any day might find an, FBI 
agent paddling a pirogue on a Louisiana 
bayou or trailing a suspect through the New 
York subway. Or, on an undercover job, an 
agent might be mixing sodas in a neighbor- 
hood drugstore. © 

From its Washington headquarters, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation directs a 
network of 55 widely scattered field offices and 
hundreds of resident agencies. As Director 
J. Edgar Hoover pointed out to me recently, 
this deployment of strength enables the Bu- 
reau to place an agent at the scene of a Fed- 
eral crime anywhere in the Nation within an 
average of one hour or less. 

By special request of President Kennedy, 
Mr. Hoover now serves as Director under his 
sixth Chief Executive and 13th Attorney 
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General. When I first listened to his staccato 
speech and sensed the penetrating power of 
his eyes, I was glad I had nothing more than 
an occasional parking ticket on my record. 

“I hear you run a taut ship,” I said, and 
Mr. Hoover grinned. Now 66, he seems 10 
years younger. 

“Let’s continue the Navy analogy,” he said, 
“and say that the FBI has a first-class crew, 
from my long-time friend, Associate Director 
Clyde Tolson, down to the newest clerical 
employee. I doubt that it could be equaled 
anywhere in the Government.” 

In his 38th year as director, Mr. Hoover 
prides himself not only upon his Bureau's 
efficiency but upon the profit it shows an- 
nually. During fiscal year 1960 the FBI re- 
ceived $114,600,000 in operating funds. 
Fines, savings, and recoveries of stolen prop- 
erty and contraband in cases investigated by 
the FBI amounted to $142,822,244, or $1.25 
returned for every dollar invested by the 
taxpayer. 

BULLETPROOF DOOR GUARDS COMMUNICATIONS 


With Special Agent Charles E. Moore as 
my guide, I set out to look behind the scenes 
of the FBI. We started with visits to several 
field offices and ended with a tour of the 
command post in the Nation’s Capital. 

Our first stop was Baltimore, where the 
ASAC, or assistant special agent in charge, 
showed me through his office. Robert J 
Lally helps direct a force of more than a hun- 
dred agents scattered strategically through- 
out Maryland and Delaware. 

Behind a bulletproof door, Lally showed 
me his radioroom, equipped to transmit 
voice and code. The Baltimore FBI network 
coordinates with the Maryland and Delaware 
police radio systems. High-speed teletype 
circuits carry a heavy volume of messages 
between FBI headquarters and the field 
offices. 

Another heavy door guarded the arms 
room, with its array of spotlessly maintained 
weapons. 

“Try this on,” Lally said, tossing me a 
garment that resembled an Army field jacket. 

“You are now bulletproof, more or less,” 
he said, grinning at my astonishment. “No, 
it’s not steel; it’s plastic. You can wear it 
under a suit and not look too conspicuous.” 

Although they operate alike, each FBI field 
office must be flexible enough to adapt itself 
to a community’s special crime problems. 
In addition to the types of crime peculiar 
to a seaport city, Baltimore has its share 
of bank robberies. 

“One of the reasons is just sheer friendli- 
ness,” Lally said. “Banks used to be cold, 
impersonal places with high counters, grilles, 
and plenty of bulletproof glass to protect 
the tellers. Now they're friendly. The 
counters are low and wide open. 

“What's the result? The amateurs have 
gotten into the act. It looks so easy, and 
too often it is so easy. Bank robbery used 
to be a job for professionals, and with a 
pro you've got a chance, because you can 
recognize his m.o. (modus operandi). But 
nowadays—” Lally shrugged sadly. 

In consequence, FBI agents offer banks 
special classes in robber frustration. Agents 
show bank employees how holdups are staged 
by bandits. Then in a question-and-answer 
period they test the skill of employees in 
spotting characteristics that might lead to 
identification. As a means of gaging how 
tall a robber is, for instance, the FBI advises 
tellers to estimate height against that of 
the counter or cage window. 

Leaving Baltimore’s narrow streets for the 
open spaces of the West, I found Special 
Agent Floyd W. Brown facing vastly different 
problems. From Flagstaff, Ariz., Brown en- 
forces the Federal law in the wild moon- 
scapes of the nearby Navajo and Hopi Indian 
reservations. Often he must ride horseback 
to the scene where he conducts inquiries 
through an interpreter. 
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“You run into some odd situations out 
here,” Brown observed as he drove us to 
Tuba City on one of his regular calls on the 
Navajo tribal police. “Like the time a Hopi 
was charged with draft dodging. We had 
no problem finding him—he was the son of 
a snake doctor. And he had a good reason 
to avoid military service. 

“Seems his forebears had instilled in him 
the tradition that he should not bear arms 
against other men. 

“Well, this young brave figured that if he 
reported for military duty the tradition 
would be violated. He would be responsible 
to the tribe and would lose his right to be- 
come a snake doctor, a high honor in the 
Hopi tribe. 

“Anyhow, an FBI investigation ultimately 
proved that the Indian youth was truly a 
pacifist, and the local draft board exempted 
him from military service as a conscien- 
tious objector.” 

SMUGGLING CAUSES PROBLEMS 


In San Juan, P.R., SAC John Speakes has 
the challenging task of watching over the 
security of Uncle Sam’s Caribbean citizens. 

“One of our biggest problems,” said 
Speakes, “is the illegal transportation of lot- 
tery tickets. The numbers lottery is legal 
in Puerto Rico, but not in the States, where 
there’s a big demand among Puerto Rican 
immigrants. There’s also a tidy profit for 
the smuggler, since a 25-cent ticket brings 
50 cents or more on the mainland.” 

New York City, with its polyglot millions 
and the Nation’s largest port of entry, has 
the biggest field office of all. 

“Here,” declared SAC Harvey G. Foster, 
“we've got everything. There is probably no 
form of crime we don’t encounter.” 

So extensive is the New York City opera- 
tion that not one but four assistant special 
agents in charge direct more than 1,000 
FBI investigators. 

“In New York, the bizarre is accepted as 
the usual,” explained ASAC Alton M. Bryant. 
“Strangers aren’t recognized as strangers, 
and the public has a live-and-let-live atti- 
tude. By which I mean that you and I 
could go out and start sawing our way into 
a truck in broad daylight. Chances are no- 
body would say a word; people would figure 
it was none of their business, and that we 
had a perfectly legitimate reason for doing 
it. 


“You remember that cartoon about a man 
being dragged down a manhole by an octo- 
pus?” Bryant went on. “And the New 
York crowd walked on by, as if the thing 
were an everyday affair? That’s what we're 
up against, a blase city.” 

On our way back to Washington, Charlie 
Moore told me how the patterns of crime in 
the United States have changed in the three 
decades since outlaws like John Dillinger, 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd; and “Baby Face” Nelson 
terrorized whole regions. 

Although gangs with their crude violence 
have not disappeared, today’s criminal tends 
more and more to be a cunning individual 
on his own, bent upon the bold strike and 
the lightning getaway. 

Among other factors, the ever-increasing 
speed of transportation works to the modern 
criminal’s advantage. Today a man can rob, 
kidnap, or commit murder and be a conti- 
nent or an ocean away before his crime has 
been discovered. A recent example: A pouch 
of payroll checks was stolen in Hollywood, 
Calif.; less than 24 hours later, some of the 
checks were cashed in eastern seaboard 
cities. 

FBI'S STRONGEST WEAPON: SCIENCE 

Fortunately for the citizenry’s peace of 
mind, the FBI lives by the rule that for 
every offensive weapon there is a defense. 
This military truism was stated in more 
matter-of-fact terms by Special Agent Moore. 

“As fast as criminals think up a new 
trick,” said Charlie, “the FBI thinks up a 


dozen ways to outsmart them. Our ace in 
the hole is science—chemistry, biology, phys- 
ics, electronics, and all the rest. The crimi- 
nal thinks of a gun as the instrument that 
will bring about his downfall. He seldom 
realizes that a microscope just as often spells 
the end of his career.” > 

“Speaking of science,” I said, “when the 
layman thinks of law enforcement, he most 
likely thinks of fingerprints. How about 
starting my tour of headquarters with the 
Identification Division?” 

From the FBI nerve center in the Depart- 
ment of Justice Building (p. 871), we 
drove to a multiwinged structure in South- 
west Washington where the division keeps 
nearly 159 million sets of fingerprints— 
often more than one set to a person, as in 
the case of a man apprehended many times 
by the police and fingerprinted each time. 
More than 3714 million sets belong to crimi- 
nals, and of these, some 88,000 bear “stop” 
notices, meaning that their owners are 
wanted by the FBI or some other law-en- 
forcement agency. 

Assistant Director C. Lester Trotter ex- 
plained that a stop notice was a tiny red tab 
placed on a man’s card. 

“These. are the greatest little criminal 
catchers we have,” Trotter said. “We get 
about 1,500 fugitive identifications a month 
through these stops when prints are taken in 
connection with arrests or job applications. 

“Putting the population of the United 
States at 180 million,” Trotter continued, 
“we can say that our files contain the finger- 
prints of about 42 percent of this total— 
76 million persons. The system is set up so 
that we can locate any individual’s prints in 
a jiffy.” 

“All right,” I challenged, “find: mine.” 

“Gladly,” he replied. “Come and meet 
Orley Leeson, one of our classification ex- 
perts.” 

Trotter delibérately concealed my identity 
when he introduced me to Leeson. 

“Mr. Leeson,” said Trotter, “meet Mr. X.” 
To me he said, “Now look at your watch.” 

Idid. It was 3:10 p.m. 

Leeson took my fingers and rolled and 
pressed them onto a standard FBI form. 
The process took about a minute. He knew 
nothing about me, not even my name. Ap- 
plying a lens to the prints, he swiftly classi- 
fied them according to the Bureau’s precise 
formula. 

Then he led me briskly down a flight of 
stairs and into one of the huge file rooms, 
his eyes flickering over the numerical cards 
identifying each bank of cabinents. Sud- 
denly he stopped and opened a file drawer, 
rifled through the hundreds of sets of 
fingerprints inside, and, with a pleased grin, 
withdrew one. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Hay,”’ said Leeson. 

He handed me a card bearing my finger- 
prints—the card I had signed before enter- 
ing the Army in 1941. The time was 3:14. 
To extract my 20-year-old card from among 
the millions had taken just four minutes. 


HAIRS-—-FROM AARDVARK TO ZEBU 


Charlie and I returned to headquarters to 
see the Bureau’s most spectacular opera- 
tion—the FBI Laboratory, which in criminal 
cases Offers its many services and expert tes- 
timony free to any State or local police 
agency in the United States. 

Here the 400,000 tourists who visit the FBI 
each year can watch firearms experts match 
bullets to gun barrels, serologists identify 
bloodstains, and other specialists toil dog- 
gedly toward solution of crimes by peering 
through microscopes. Under microscopic 
study, bits of bone, hair, fiber, and myriad 
other items of evidence daily point the 
finger of guilt at criminals or lift the stig- 
ma of suspicion from innocent persons. 

“Give these people a single hair or a speck 
of blood,” said Charlie, “and they can tell 
you whether it came from a human being or 
an animal. And if it came from an animal, 
they can tell what kind of animal.” 
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Charlie stopped at a cabinet and opened a 
drawer packed with glass slides arranged 
alphabetically. He rummaged among the 
W’s and handed me a slide. It held a fila- 
ment of hair and was labeled “Wallaby.” ~ 

“‘Here’s another one,” he said. “Wombat. 
They’re all here, from aardvark to zebu.” 

The laboratory often assists other Gov- 
ernment agencies in answering difficult ques- 
tions, even in noncriminal cases. Recently, 
the Archivist of the United States submitted 
five documents relating to the Philippine 
Insurrection of 1899 and asked the FBI to 
determine whether signatures appearing on 
them had been written in human blood. Na- 
tional Archives forwarded the inquiry at the 
request of a historian who sought to prove 
that the rebel leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, re- 
quired such testaments of his follows. 

Despite the age of the documents, labora- 
tory experts proved the presence of blood in 
two signatures. Additional tests showed that 
the blood was of. human origin. 

In one laboratory room I noticed a rack 
hung with panels of brightly colored metal. 
This was the National Automotive Paint File, 
containing samples of finishes used on all 
American cars and some foreign makes. 


LABORATORY SOLVES MARYLAND TRAGEDY 


Sometimes investigators send in a fleck 
of paint no bigger than the head of a pin. 
Perhaps it has been found on a hit-and-run 
victim. Such minute evidence, analyzed with 
the aid of complex instruments, can tell ex- 
perts that the car involved was, say, a 1958 
tropic-blue Plymouth, thus narrowing the 
search and leading eventually to an arrest 
or the clearing of a suspect. 

Police of Montgomery County, Md., came 
to the laboratory for help in a particularly 
shocking hit-and-run case. A young 
mother had been pushing her 11-month-old 
son in a stroller along a quiet street in 
Bethesda, a suburb of Washington. House- 
holders heard a splintering crash and 
rushed outside—to see a car speeding away 


and the mother and child lying dead. 


The police brought to the laboratory 
twisted pieces of the stroller and a bumper 
they had removed from a suspected auto- 
mobile, Laboratory experts found that the 
stroller bore three coats of paint. Adhering 
to the bumper was a three-layered chip of 
paint about the size of a-fingernail. 

Not only did the paint chip match the 
stroller’s finish in chemical composition; it 
fitted exactly into its original position on 
the stroller. After a jury heard laboratory 
examiners testify to these findings, it an- 
swered the defendant’s not-guilty plea with 
a verdict of guflty. The driver went to 
prison. 

FBI PROVES WOMAN INNOCENT 


In many cases the laboratory’s techniques 
and complex instruments help clear persons 
who have been wrongly accused of crimes. 

“We get far more satisfaction out of prov- 
ing innocence than we do out of establishing 
guilt,” said Donald J. Parsons, assistant to 
the Director of the FBI. 

He told of a Virginia woman who was 
accused of murdering her husband. Police 
found the man dead in his bedroom, shot 
through the heart. In the adjoining room 
officers found an automatic pistol with a 
cartridge case jammed in the chamber. 

The man had shot himself accidentally, 
the wife said. Police maintained, however, 
that this was not possible under the circum-~- 
stances. She was thereupon arrested and 
charged with murder. : 

Two days later investigators noticed a 
bright indentation in a hot-air grille in the 
floor between bedroom and dining room. 
Could the mark have been made by the gun? 
Grille, pistol, bullet, and cartridge case were 
sent to the FBI. 

Laboratory experts matched the fatal bul- 
let to the gun barrel, The mark on the grille 
proved similar to that produced when the 
metal was struck with the pistol’s rear sight 
and knurled hammer. Paint on the weapon 
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matched that on the grille. The victim, it 
appeared, had thrown the gun against the 
grille, cattsing it to fire. Result: The shoot- 
ing was ruled accidental, the woman inno- 
cent. 

The laboratory provides an eye-opening 
demonstration of the deviousness of the 
criminal mind. Over the years it has 
amassed a vast reference collection of the 
work of the country’s bad-check artists, ex- 
tortionists, and confidence men. Charlie 
opened a file drawer and extracted a thick 
folder. 

“Our master check passer, cum laude,” he 
observed, “Frederick Douglas George, a dap- 
per, glib little con man who could take all 
the banks in town in half an hour.” 

George’s technique was simplicity itself. 
Appearing at a bank during a rush hour, he 
would deposit a sheaf of checks, using names 
selected from his private stock of 1,800 
aliases. The checks were worthless, but on 
their face they added up to an imposing 
sum. Then, perhaps with a jocose quip or 
two, he would present a counter check to be 
cashed by the hurried teller. He always 
asked for much less than the bogus deposit. 

George would pocket the money and move 
on to the next bank and thence to the 
nearest airport. By the time the fraud was 
uncovered, he would be thousands of miles 
away. 

During 1952 and 1953 George deposited 
about $1 million—or so the luckless tellers 
believed at the time. In return for his 
worthless paper, he walked away with a cool 
$100,000. FBI agents finally caught him, and 
he died behind bars. 

With the FBI Laboratory and the Identifi- 
cation Division, the Files and Communica- 
tions Division forms the hard core of the 
FBI's Criminal Information Center. It con- 
tains some 5 million case files and approxi- 
mately 48 million index cards. John P. 
Mohr, Assistant to the Director, explained 
that the cards “are the keys that open the 
files to the right pages.” 


ATOMIC SCIENTIST TURNS TRAITOR 


In one of the files rests the record of a 
case of espionage that presented the Soviets 
with the key to the atom bomb. The spy 
was Klaus Fuchs, atomic scientist. . 

FBI and British intelligence authorities re- 
constructed one-of the most disastrous epics 
of betrayal in the annals of espionage. 
Piece by tedious piece they put together the 
story of the refugee German physicist who 
repaid Britain’s hospitality and the trust of 
the United States in the coin of treason. 

Mild-mannered and withdrawn, Fuchs was 
an unlikely traitor. While in the United 
States with a British atomic commission, he 
worked in New York and Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
Through him the Russians learned how the 
atomic bomb was constructed and how it was 
detonated. 

Accused, Fuchs confessed, was tried and 
sentenced in 1950 to 14 years’ imprisonment, 
the maximum penalty for violating Britain's 
Official Secrets Act. With 5 years off for 
good behavior, he was freed in 1959. Today 
he is believed to be pursuing nuclear re- 
search in East Germany. U.S. courts con- 
victed five of Fuchs’ fellow conspirators. 
‘Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were electro- 
cuted; David Greenglass, Harry Gold, and 
Morton Sobell went to prison. 

The Files and Communications Division 
plays an important part in FBI investiga- 
tions of the loyalty of applicants for Govern- 
ment employment. In 1960 alone, more 
than a quarter million names were checked 
in connection with loyalty inquiries. 

Having heard a great deal of discussion 
of this phase of FBI work, I sought en- 
lightenment from Assistant Director Cartha 
D. DeLoach of the Crime Records Division. 

“You must understand,” DeLoach said, 
“that the FBI cannot and: does not ‘clear’ 
anybody. We simply pass along whatever 
information we have to the Government 
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agency involved. The agency evaluates the 
information and either does or does not clear 
the individual concerned. 

“This, of course, is in line with the Bu- 
reau’s primary job, which is factfinding,” 
DeLoach went on, “By law and policy the 
FBI does not evaluate, prosecute, or judge 
the cases it is investigating.’ 

I asked: “What about complaints or ac- 
cusations that may have been inspired by 
malice or jealousy?” 

“Whenever a person labels a job applicant 
a Communist, Fascist, or the like,” replied 
DeLoach, ‘“The FBI asks why he believes this, 
how he knows. Should the accuser have no 
supporting facts, the FBI clearly notes this 
in its report. The Bureau merely gathers all 
the available facts so that the interested Gov- 
ernment agency may make a decision based 
upon the preponderance of evidence, which 
is in fact the way man judges man in a 
democracy.” 

From Assistant Director Nicholas P. Calla- 
han, Chief of the Administrative Division, 
I learned that the selection and training of 
special agents is a process designed to weed 
out the faint of heart and discourage all but 
the most dedicated. 

Callahan slid an official information sheet 
across his desk. An applicant for appoint- 
ment as special agent, it stated, must be a 
male citizen between 25 and 41, a graduate 
of a State-accredited resident law school or a 
4-year resident accounting school with at 
least 3 years’ practical accounting experience, 
and willing to serve anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. 

“All applicants,” the document advised 
sternly, “must be able to perform strenuous 
physical exertion and, further, must have no 
physical defects which would interfere with 
their use of firearms or with their participa- 
tion in raids, dangerous assignments, or de- 
fensive tactics.” 

An applicant who meets these qualifica- 
tions and passes the required tests must also 
survive a rugged investigation of his back- 
ground. If, after all this, he remains in the 
running, he is accepted by the FBI. 

“Once he’s appointed, he goes to the Train- 
ing and Inspection Division,” Callahan said. 
“They make a special agent out of him.” 

NEW AGENTS TRAIN FOR 13 WEEKS 


The pride of Assistant Director John F: 
Malone’s Training and Inspection Division is 
its Academy on the grounds of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va. Newly 
appointed agents divide their 13-week train- 
ing program between the Academy and Bu- 
reau headquarters in Washington (p. 864-5). 

At Quantico, Special Agent in Charge 
Henry L. Sloan, a tall Texan, invited me to 
assist in a demonstration of FBI methods 
for a visiting group of police,recruits from 
Fairfax County, Va. He handed me a train- 
ing revolver, with the firing pin removed, 
and we faced one another a few inches part. 

Obeying instructions, I said, “Hands up.” 

Suddenly I was aware of a blur of move- 
ment and a stinging sensation on my right 
wrist. When_I recovered, Sloan held the 
gun pointed at me. Repeating the swift 
maneuver in slow motion, he showed how he 
had knocked my right hand aside with his 
right, simultaneously seizing the weapon 
with his left. 

Elsewhere at Quantico I saw new special 
agents tossing one another about as they 
practiced the FBI’s special brand of hand- 
to-hand defensive tactics, a blend of judo, 
jujitsu, and another Japanese technique, Ka- 
rate, which features quick crippling blows 
with hands, elbows, knees, and feet. 

CRACK SHOTS SHUN USE OF GUNS 

On the FBI Academy’s target ranges, 
agents staged dazzling exhibitions of marks- 
manship with revolvers, shotguns, and 
Thompson su 

“The FBI prefers not to be forced into us- 
ing. firearms,” Special Agent George Zeiss, 
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the range master, told the police recruits. 
“In locating some 200,000 fugitives since 1934, 
when the FBI was authorized to carry guns 
at all times, agents have been compelled to 
kill only 33 people. Every law-enforcement 
officer should become proficient with small 
arms, but use them only when necessary.” 

The Academy trainees also practice raid- 
ing techniques, learn to set up roadblocks, 
and absorb other lore of the lawman. 

Although the FBI emphasizes. brains 
rather than brawn, the service attracts many 
athletes. The roster of special agents in- 
cludes former stars of college and profes- 
sional football and baseball, boxers, wrestlers, 
and even a world’s champion badminton 
player. 

Two agents have athletic backgrounds that 
mesh nicely with the FBI’s reluctance to fire 
upon a running fugitive. Here the Bureau 
recognizes the risk of mistaken identity, 
the danger of injuring innocent bystanders, 
and the dishonor of shooting a man in the 
back. The situation calls for pursuit on 
foot. Special Agents Donald R. Lash and 
Frederick L. Wilt, former collegiate and 
Olympic track stars, are regarded as excep- 
tionally well qualified. 

The Investigative Division, headed by As- 
sistant Director Alex Rosen, supervises from 
Washington the men who track down the 
criminals of today. It is this unit that 
earned for FBI agents the nickname G-men., 

This term for Government men was born 
when George (Machine Gun) Kelly found 
himself surrounded by FBI agents who 
sought to arrest him for a kidnaping. From 
his hideout in Memphis, Tenn., Kelly saw 
that he was cléarly outgunned. 

“Don’t shoot, G-men,” Kelly bawled. 

The sobriquet became popular during a 
strange era when a bemused public seemed 
to look upon gangsters as fun-loving chaps 
engaged in pranks that would become ex- 
citing movies starring James Cagney or Ed- 
ward G. Robinson. 

A more realistic attitude developed with 
a wave of kidnapings, especially after one of 
the Nation’s most sensational crimes—the 
abduction of the infant Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Jr., in March, 1932. A note demanded 
$50,000 ransom, which the famous parents 
paid. In May the child’s body was found a 
few miles from the Lindbergh home near 
Hopewell, N.JI. He had been killed shortly 
after he was stolen from his crib. 

The crime unleashed a manhunt with few 
equals. The FBI, although it had no juris- 
diction, worked in close cooperation with the 
police of New Jersey and New York. Con- 
gress enacted the Lindbergh law, making 
death the maximum penalty for transporting 
a kidnaped person across any State line. 

By the time Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
was executed in 1936 for the Lindbergh kid- 
nap-murder, the public largely had aban- 
doned its view that crime was glamorous and 
romantic. 

But the legend had died hard. In July 
1934, gangster John Dillinger made the mis- 
take of drawing his revolver on FBI agents 
and police as he left a Chicago movie theater 
with the “Woman in Red,” who had told the 
FBI where to find him. Bullets from FBI 
guns put a period to the career of Dillinger, 
“Public Enemy No. 1” and leader of a gang 
that swept across the Midwest murdering, 
holding up banks, robbing police arsenals, 
and engineering jail breaks. 

Ironically, FBI agents then lacked the 
power to arrest him for any of those offenses, 
which violated only State laws. They wanted 
him for the relatively mild misdeed of violat- 
ing the Federal law prohibiting transporta- 
tion of a stolen automobile across a State 
line. Dillinger had broken that law when, 
after staging his famous wooden-gun escape 
from the county jail at Crown Point, Ind., 
he seized a car and flied into Illinois. 

After Dillinger, in quick succession, “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson, and other 
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murderers toppled from public favor as the 
FBI answered bullet with bullet and emerged 
triumphant, When kidnaper Alvin Karpis 
announced that he had decided to kill Mr. 
Hoover, the Director issued an order: “Notify 
me when Karpis is located. I'll arrest him.” 
Soon thereafter, in New Orleans, Mr. Hoover 
did just that. Karpis was sent to Alcatraz 
for life. 
ALERT CITIZENS AID THE FBI 

The Domestic Intelligence Division, headed 
by Assistant Director Alan H. Belmont, has 
the awessome responsibility of guarding the 
internal security of the United States against 
espionage, treason, and subversion. 

Understandably, Belmont’s division moves 
in deep secrecy, saying little or nothing about 
its current operations. While it faces prob- 
lems challenging all the ingenuity of modern 
man, it sometimes uses techniques dating 
back to the Trojan horse. 

There was, for example, the “improper 
Bostonian” who was a pillar of the Commu- 
nist Party in Massachusetts. Although out- 
wardly a respected businessman, he was 
known in party circles as an expert in sub- 
versive propaganda and organization. His 
party associates considered him a dedicated 
worker destined for great things. 

Boston’s Communists were staggered when 
this: same Herbert A. Philbrick appeared as 
a Government witness in the trial of the 
party’s national board, which, the prosecu- 
tion charged, “did conspire * * * to organize 
* * * and advocate the overthrow and de- 
struction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence.” 

Philbrick had been for 9 years a con- 
fidential informant of the FBI, and his 
operation provided a classic demonstration 
of the technique known as infiltration. All 
11 defendants were convicted and sent to 
prison. 

For all the FBI's scientific skill and ad- 
vanced techniques, nothing has been found 
to take the place of informants. Of the 134 
top 10 fugitives located in the past decade, 
55 have been arrested as the direct result of 
information provided by citizens. 

During my travels I have often noticed 
bulletin boards bearing flyers with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of the top 10—the 
10 most-wanted criminals. One hard face 
inparticular impressed me; it was that of 
Edwin Sanford Garrison, fugitive from an 
Alabama prison, who had been convicted of 
burglary, grand larceny, robbery, and murder. 
Under his picture were these words: “He 
should be considered armed and dangerous.” 

“I'd hate to meet him in a dark alley,” I 
remarked to Charlie Moore. 

“Can’t say I blame you,” said Charlie, and 
he added that Garrison was a remarkable 
criminal. 

“He’s a mathematical wizard,” Charlie 
continued. “I understand you can read him 
a whole column of five-digit numbers from 
a telephone directory and he will give you 
the correct total instantly. Wherever he is, 
we figure he’s making a living by preparing 
income tax returns, auditing books, or some 
such job.” 

In St. Louis, Mo., one day, Charlie and I 
stopped to chat with Calvin Howard, special 
agent in charge of that city’s big field office. 
On his desk a “Wanted” poster caught my 
eye. 

“There’s that face again,” I remarked. “It 
keeps haunting me.” 

“Which one?” Howard asked. I pointed 
out Edwin Sanford Garrison. 

“Oh, yes,” said Howard. “Garrison, the 
human Univac, the brainiest man ever to 
make the Top Ten. We bagged the old boy 
yesterday.” 

ROUNDING UP A TOP 10 CRIMINAL 


Over lunch and later in his office, Howard 
reconstructed for me the capture of Garrison. 
The whole operation was a minor classic of 
investigative work, accomplished quietly and 


without bloodletting, which is the way the 
FBI likes to do its job. 

This latest and probably final chapter in 
Garrison’s career opened when FBI head- 
quarters received a tip on his whereabouts. 
On a Wednesday evening in September 1960, 
just as Howard sat down to dinner at home, 
his telephone rang. It was the FBI field 
office, relaying the report that Garrison was 
working as a bookkeeper at a riverside resort 
somewhere near St. Louis. 

“I'll have to go back to the office,” 
Howard told his wife, and hurried through 
dinner. 

He did not say why he was going or when 
he would be back; and his wife did not ask. 
Nor was anything said about the possibility 
that he would not be back at all. 

Howard tucked a Smith & Wesson .38 into 
a holster on his right hip, kissed his wife 
goodby, and drove downtown. 

At his office, Howard mapped strategy 
with his top assistants. The outlook was dis- 
couraging. Hundreds of riverside resorts, 
which offer fishing and other recreation, line 
the Mississippi banks near St. Louis. It 
might be necessary to check each one. 

One more piece of information was avail- 
able: a license number from an automobile 
belonging to u friend of Garrison. 

At 12:30 a.m. Howard adjourned his meet- 
ing. In the morning a force of 30 agents 
began canvassing the resorts. Other agents 
quickly learned the identity of Garrison’s 
friend; he was a small-time confidence man 
we will call Stanley. Stanley was soon lo- 
cated and placed under 24-hour surveillance. 

At 1 a.m. Friday, Stanley was “put to bed” 
by the agents who, in their own term, were 
“surveilling” him. Up and about by 7, Stan- 
ley drove to a new apartment-house develop- 
ment, picked up a man, and drove unhur- 
riedly to an area dotted with riverside resorts. 

The important break was provided by the 
apartment-house manager He looked at 
Garrison’s photograph and thought he rec- 
ognized him as a tenant. Incidentally, he 
mentioned that he had seen the suspect 
with a woman who wore a white uniform. 

A detail of agents quickly learned that the 
woman in white was the owner of a river- 
side resort. Here was another clue bolster- 
ing the agents’ belief that they were on the 
right trail, since the original report had said 
their quarry was working in such a resort. 
This information was radioed to the agents 
following Stanley and his passenger, still 
driving aimlessly about the countryside. 


CARE AND SKILL PREVENT BLOODSHED 


Using a blackboard sketch of the apart- 
ment house, Howard now briefed a detail 
assigned to capture Garrison. Mindful of 
the man’s bloodstained record, he armed his 
agents with submachine guns, shotguns, and 
the powerful Magnum revolvers the FBI 
reserves for those expected to resist arrest. 

With Special Agent Howard in command, 
this group moved discreetly to the apart- 
ments to await Garrison’s return. 

Finally, Stanley drove up, let Garrison out 
of the car, and departed. Rather than risk a 
gun battle in which innocent people might 
be harmed, the agents allowed Garrison to 
climb to his third-floor apartment, his prog- 
ress watched through the glass walls of the 
stair well. Now the stairs were guarded and 
the corridor leading to Garrison’s apartment 
commanded by Magnums. 

All it took was a knock on the door. 

“Aren't you glad it’s over, Garry?” Howard 
asked. Obviously Garrison was; wordlessly 
he was led away. 

“A pretty tame affair, wasn’t it?” Cal How- 
ard said to me. “You may wonder why we 
armed ourselves so heavily. Remember that 
warning on the ‘Wanted’ flyer: ‘Should be 
considered armed and dangerous?” We had 
no way of knowing that Garrison wasn’t 
going to burst out of the apartment with a 
gun blazing. 
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“Actually, after we sized up the situation, 
we carried only Magnums; the shotguns and 
Thompsons were left in their cases. One 
other thing: We evacuated all tenants from 
Garrison’s floor before we moved in.” 

Like all the other agents I had met, How- 
ard seemed completely dedicated. I asked 
him what there was about the FBI that in- 
spired such esprit de corps. 

“I couldn’t define it exactly,” he said. 
“Maybe it’s just the feeling of belonging to 
a good outfit, doing a job with other guys 
who feel the same way you do. Something 
like the Marines, say.” 

I had heard this simile before, and none 
seems more apt. 

In its early years, the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—established in 1908—fell far short of 
its present standards. During the Coolidge 
administration, Attorney General Harlan 
Fiske Stone named J. Edgar Hoover, a young 
lawyer on his staff, to reorganize the Bureau. 

“I'll take the job, Mr. Stone,” Mr. Hoover 
told his chief, “on certain conditions.” 

“What are they?” Mr. Stone asked. 

“The Bureau,” Mr. Hoover replied, “must 
be divorced from politics and not be a catch- 
all for political hacks. Promotion will be 
made on ability, and the Bureau will be re- 
sponsible only to the Attorney General.” 

“I wouldn’t give it to you under any other 
conditions,” Mr. Stone said crisply. “That's 
all. Good day.” 

DIRECTOR INSPIRES RIGID DISCIPLINE 


Mr. Hoover has placed his personal stamp 
upon the FBI to a degree equaled in few or- 
ganizations. His men live by a rigid code of 
discipline and personal conduct. One sel- 
dom sees an overweight agent; the slightest 
sign of paunch brings a curt warning to get 
more exercise—or else. 

Even clothes must meet FBI standards. 
On duty, an agent must wear a conservative 
suit, never slacks or sports jacket; ties will 
be quiet; hats will be worn. 

This rule goes by the board, of course, 
when agents find it necessary to don dis- 
guises on undercover jobs. A New York 
agent, in beard and sweat shirt, prowled the 
beatnik dens of Greenwich Village in search 
of an Army deserter. He was glad, he said, 
when he got his man and rejoined the Earth 
People. 

Despite their stern regimen, few agents 
ever leave the FBI for private business, al- 
though many have been offered positions at 
double or triple their Government earnings. 
Salaries have increased recently, and they 
know their boss believes in better pay. Mr. 
Hoover never misses an opportunity to de- 
nounce a system under which law-enforce- 
ment officers, in some cities, earn less than 
stenographers. 

NINETEEN AGENTS HAVE DIED IN LINE OF DUTY 


Calling on the Director for a final chat, I 
waited in an anteroom which had been con- 
verted into a small museum of crime-fighting 
mementos. On a wall hung a bronze plaque 
listing the 19 FBI special agents who have 
been killed in line of duty since 1925. 

Mr. Hoover emerged from his office shak- 
ing hands with a group of youths in khaki. 

“Those were Eagle Scouts,” the Director 
explained. “Nothing about this job gives 
me more pleasure than the opportunity to 
meet and work with young people.” 

“What do you see happening to the FBI 
in the years ahead?” I asked Mr. Hoover. 

“I may be the only bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington who doesn’t want to see his outfit 
expanded,” he replied without hesitation. 
“I'd like to see us go forward in the future 
just about as we are now. 

“The problem is,” he continued, “that 
there are times when some particularly vi- 
cious crime will stir up a public outcry— 
a demand that the FBI be given jurisdiction 
over such and such a type of crime. In 
most of these cases, it’s the sort of crime 
that should be handled on the local level. 
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If that is so, I argue against bringing the 
FBI into the picture. Sometimes I win; 
sometimes I lose. 

“As to the future,” he concluded, “we 
have a number of factors to guide us. First 
and foremost there is the law, which tells 
us specifically what we can and cannot do. 
There is the Justice Department, which tells 
us where our jurisdiction lies. There is 
the Congress, which passes the laws and 


grants us the funds to operate. And there: 


is the press, which stands ready to warn us 
if we get off base or fail to measure up to the 
standards expected of us. 

“With these guideposts, I don’t believe we 
can ever go too far wrong.” 





Importance of Wilde Committee Report 
Cited by Hartford Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr.KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant report on the Amerian econ- 
omy has been submitted by the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit. 

The report results from 3 years of 
study by the members of the Commission 
under the chairmanship. of a distin- 
guished Connecticut businessman, Frazar 
B. Wilde. 

A leading New England newspaper, the 
Hartford Times, yesterday carried an edi- 
torial emphasizing the need for a most 
careful study of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. 

I commend the Hartford Times editor- 
ial to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House: 

[From the Hartford Times, June 20, 1961] 
Don’t Lose Tu1s REPorRT 


The first accounts of recommendations by 
the Commission on Money and Credit, which 
under the chairmanship of Hartford’s Frazar 
B. Wilde reported to President Kennedy this 
week, should set off some lively debate 
around the country. 

For example, the Commission urged Con- 
gress to enact programs “particularly im- 
portant to growth” on a 5-year basis. This 
is what the President wants of Congress in 
his multi-billion-dollar foreign aid program. 
But the idea runs afoul of Congress’ most 
fiercely coveted privilege—strict annual con- 
trol of the purse strings. 

It has been argued for years that were a 
business a fraction the size of the Federal 
Government to be fiscally managed as is this 
gigantic public corporation, it could not long 
survive. In its conception, planning and 
financing of public works, Government pro- 
ceeds in the hard and most costly way— 
year by year. And the budgeting and book- 
keeping principles involved reflect no distinc- 
tions between unrecoverable spending and 
reimbursable investments. 

The Commission report resulted from 3 
years of study by some shrewdly practical 
men. In the composite they could hardly 
be described as doctrinaire. And the first 
news of their findings reveal such bold rec- 
ommendations as giving the President power 
to slide not more than a fourth of the 20 
percent first-bracket income tax rate up or 
down as a device to combat fluctuations in 
the economy. 
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We hope the Commission’s report receives 
the serious attention in Congress that it de- 
serves and is not merely lost in the files of 
the Library of Congress by men who believe 
they already have all the answers. 





Drastic Postal Increase Proposed for 
Small Newspapers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal rate increase bill under consider- 
ation by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee contains such a dras- 
tic rate increase for handling the second- 
class material of smal] daily and weekly 
newspapers that I am afraid it will force 
many of them to discontinue publication 
if adopted. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
so-called country weeklies of small cir- 
culation and very limited advertising 
revenue. These newspapers now receive 
free in-county mail service from post 
offices which do not provide letter car- 
rier service. Other in-county rates are 
generally a flat rate of 1 cent per pound. 
Under the proposal submitted to the 
committee, the 1-cent rate would be in- 
creased to 114 cents per pound, plus one- 
fourth cent per piece. And that would 
include the now free in-county mail serv- 
ice. Testimony before the committee by 
the Post Office Department said this 
would amount to about a 79 percent in- 
crease in second-class revenues. This, 
I submit, is a pretty heavy burden on the 
smaller newspapers and particularly the 
small weeklies. 

DISCONTINUING PUBLICATION 


Mr. Speaker, the number of smaller 
newspapers in our country has been on 
the decline for years. Those that are 
managing to survive depend on what 
little local advertising that is available 
and the revenue received from circula- 
tion. Their revenue from national ad- 
vertising has dwindled to the point where 
it now is virtually nonexistent. Na- 
tional advertising all has gone to the 
metropolitan dailies, the national maga- 
zines, and the big radio and TV net- 
works. 

A sharp increase in handling second- 
class material leaves them with no re- 
course except to charge a substantially 
higher subscription rate—a rate that the 
traffic will not bear. 

I am seriously concerned about the 
fate of any small newspaper when the 
editor has to announce’a subscription 
far and above what the subscriber had 
been paying. Few weeklies can hang on 
now unless they are located in county 
seats where they usually have an ad- 
vantage in securing what legal adver- 
tising is available. -Most of them also 
depend substantially on revenue from 
job printing. Others are being swal- 
lowed up by chains, many of whom find 
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they can publish several small weeklies 
from a single plant located in cities out- 
side of the areas where their small news- 
papers actually are distributed. 
IMPORTANT PUBLIC SERVICE 


I need not dwell on the importance of 
these smaller newspapers to the com- 
munities they serve. They perform a 
unique public service that no other source 
can provide. The residents of their 
areas are dependent upon them for news 
and information. In a vast majority of 
cases these communities are too small to 
accommodate any kind of local radio 
service which, in itself, could not substi- 
tute for the small daily or weekly news- 
paper. 

Finally, there is the historic traditional 
policy that second class matter does not 
pay its full way. I realize that it will not 
pay 100 percent of the cost under the 
new proposals, but the proposed in- 
crease is completely out of line with what 
can be borne under the circumstances. 
It is generally agreed that public policy 
in regard to dissemination of second 
class matter has not been fully resolved. 
Mr. Speaker, I urge that the present 
rates be permitted to continue until pub- 
lic policy has been fully determined. 
From the time of Benjamin Franklin, it 
has been public policy to encourage the 
widest possible dissemination of infor- 
mation and educational material as a 
matter of public policy and for the wel- 
fare of the general public. I sincerely 
hope the present proposal is not a step 
toward changing that policy and that it 
will not be accepted. 





Indian Children Victims of Neglect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, . under 
unanimous consent, I submit the sixth 
in a series of articles on Indian prob- 
lems in the Yakima Valley of the State 
of Washington, as recently appeared in 
the Yakima Daily Republic: 

INDIAN CHILDREN VICTIMS OF 

(By Gene Maudlin) 

Because of the situation on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, cost to the State of sup- 
porting children in foster homes is steadily 
increasing. 

Paul Bowden, administrator of the Yakima 
office of the State department of public as- 
sistance gave that as a primary reason for 
mounting foster home costs in Yakima 
County. 


NEGLECT 


HANDS OFF 


This occurs because the State only rarely 
can arrange for adoption of an Indian child. 
As of September 1, 1960, the Yakima County 
welfare office had a list of eight Indian chil- 
dren who should have been placed for adop- 
tion. But that takes a court order and the 
court is keeping hands off, due to lack of 
jurisdiction. 

The State does not, Bowden said, want to 
place children for adoption through the 
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tribal court, begause of the possible limited 
application of tribal law. 

“We don’t know what it means,” Bowden 
said. 

Unless Indian parents are judged unfit by 
the tribal court, there is little meaning in 
any juvenile program, and it is the children 
who suffer. 

One day a few years ago, police discovered 
a year-old boy lying in a cardboard box, in 
an alley behind a Toppenish tavern. Taken 
to a foster home, the boy had to be given up 
shortly thereafter on demand of his parents. 


CHILD DIES 


One youngster’s mother was jailed for 
drunkenness and her daughter was taken to 
a foster home by Indian police. A few days 
later, the mother insisted that the child be 
returned to her. She took custody at 11 
a.m. By 2 p.m. the youngster was dead, as 
the result of the crash of a car her mother 
was driving. 

In both cases, the temporary home for 
these children was the church-sponsored 
McKinley Indian Mission on Fort Road. The 
stories were told by the mission director, 
Rev. John B. Runyan. 

HELP NEEDED 


He said there are hundreds of youngsters 
on the reservation who need help. And there 
are.dozens he knows personally to whom he 
would like to offer refuge.- Orville Olney, 
judge of the tribal court, is cracking down 
on parents. But still, many dependency 
cases escape his justice. 

The Reverend Mr. Runyan’s mission now 
supports seven children. Soon it will be able 
to take care of up to 16. He has had one 
boy 7 years and he has no authority, either 
to place him for adoption or in a foster 
home. The boy’s mother is now on skidroad 
in Portland, Oreg. 


TEMPORARY 


McKinley Indian Mission has just been 
reorganized and now the Reverend Mr. 
Runyan will be able to cooperate with the 
State in placement of children in foster 
homes. 

Children may be placed in the mission by 
their parents or by their legal guardians. 
But most of the children who have spent 
some time at the mission have been there 
only temporarily, taken there by Indian 
police while the parents of the youngsters 
were in jail, the Reverend Mr. Runyan said. 


SAME CARE 


Mothers of neglected and abandoned chil- 
dren have been quite successful in reclaim- 
ing their progeny from the mission and other 
unofficial foster homes. Usually they make 
the demand just before it is time for the 
tribal council to make the annual per capita 
award, the Reverend Mr. Runyan noted. 

He believes Indian children should be kept 
close to their own people. But he has con- 
cluded that State jurisdiction over the In- 
dians “would mean a lot to the kids who 
need help. They’d get the same kind of pro- 
tection and care as children outside the 
reservation.” 

Largely, they don’t now get that protec- 
tion because the parents are not willing to 
give up their claims to their children, Bow- 
den explained. 


CONSENT NEEDED 


Indian children may be adopted by an 
Indian family but the true parents must 
first consent. If a child is to be placed in 
a foster home by the Tribal Court, that 
placement is delegated to Bowden's depart- 
ment. 

Authority for developing a plan for child 
care and, if possible, adoption comes to 
Bowden’s office, either from Superior Court— 
which in the case of Indians, is legally un- 
able to act—or the parents. Thus parental 
consent remains the key. 


If a child is placed in a foster home with- 
out parental consent, the parents, unless 
they have been adjudged unfit, may claim 
the child at any time. Just as when the 
department takes over the care of children 
who need emergency help, Bowden's staff 
can’t plan for the future with any assurance 
that it will be a permanent plan. 


FUNDS HELD 


The department of public assistance is 
able to recover part of the money spent in 
caring for Indian children. Per capita pay- 
ments from tribal funds, for instance, are 
held in trust for Indians in foster homes, 
and that money is used for their support. 

Bowden knows of one Indian girl who 
needs another kind of State assistance. Her 
mental instability indicates she should be 
in a State hospital. Again, however, a court 
order is required to commit anyone to a 
State hospital and the State courts have 
no jurisdiction to sign an order committing 
an Indian to an institution. 

The report mentioned in an earlier article, 
that thtre are 600 illiterates on the reserva- 
tion, was carried in the brief prepared by 
the Yakima Indian nation for submission 
to the State legislature. It said this figure 
came from a Federal study. 

SIX HUNDRED ILLITERATES 


These days, most Indian children are get- 
ting some education. But many of them 
are not interested in continuing beyond the 
8th grade, the required level of schooling. 

Toppenish School Superintendent A. K. 
Temperfley said, “Indian children just don’t 
get this far” (to the high school level). 


INTELLIGENCE NOT LACKING 


“It’s certainly not a lack of intelligence 
but a difference in philosophy,” Temperley 
declared. He agreed it might be termed an 
“I’ve got tt made, so why get excited about 
it?” kind of attitude. 

Attendance of Indian children who do 
reach high school (an estimated one-half of 
those who attend junior high never goes on 
to high school) is fairly good, because those 
who reach that level generally have a real 
interest, Temperley said. 


POOR RECORD 


But in one Toppenish grade school, com- 
parisons of the attendance records showed 
@ marked contrast. Non-Indian children 
with the best attendance records in each 
class had not missed a day. Indian children 
with the best attendance records in those 
classes had failed to attend school a total 
of 88 days. The contrast is not necessarily 
that sharp, Temperley explained, but is indi- 
cative of the situation. 

Truants present a problem muddied by 
the jurisdictional question. At Toppenish, 
Indian children are encouraged by the at- 
tendance officer to go to school. If a child 
resists the matter is turned over to the In- 
dian Agency, according to Clayton Goit, prin- 
cipal of the Toppenish junior high school. 

“Sometimes we get cooperation, sometimes 
we don’t,” Goit said. 

Former Agency Superintendent Floyd 
Phillips asserted, however, that truancy is 
a matter to be handled solely by the school 
districts. Under the contract between the 
Federal Government and the State provid- 
ing for education of Indian children, the 
State was given the authority and the obliga- 
tion to enforce State laws relating to educa- 
tion, he said. 

Wapato School Superintendent Philip Syr- 
dal said his district does exercise jurisdiction 
to that extent, and has forced appearance of 
some Indian parents in justice court. Dis- 
trict Attendance Officer Donald Thompson 
said hardly a day goes by that he doesn’t 
call on at least one Indian family. 

At Toppenish, however, they do not believe 
they may legally take a child or a parent to 
court to enforce attendance requirements. 
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CONCERNED 


Temperley is concerned both about those 
who do not attend—at least half a dozen in 
his district never have been in school—and 
those who do not attend regularly. He 
called it “a shame that more of them don’t 
go to school.” 

In an effort to raise the average education 
level of the Yakima Indians, now slightly 
under the fourth grade, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs soon will have an adult education 
specialist. Phillips said he has hopes the 
program will begin by July 1. 

MUST BE MET 


Whatever can be accomplished in that di- 
rection will be a bonus, for the non-Indians 
of the reservation look hopefully to the chil- 
dren, who will eventually provide the leader- 
ship of the tribe. But the problems faced 
by those children must be met, and soon. 

While the juvenile area, may be crucial, 
at this time it is primarily crucial to the 
Indians themselves. For the non-Indians, 
and many Indians, as well, an equally omni- 
present problem is that of the reservation 
land-leasing program. 

This is a problem blamed on the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, a governmental division called 
by many a “bureaucracy interested only in 
its own self-preservation.” 





Samuel Devine on the Manion Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished and capable colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. Devine] had the honor of ap- 
pearing as guest speaker on the Manion 
Forum on June 11, 1961. His excellent 
presentation over the forum’s national 
hookup, entitled ‘“‘National Debt: Finan- 
cial Tower of Babel,” should be must 
reading for every Member of Congress. 

The broadcast follows: 

Dean Manion, Several years ago, a young 
man went to Congress from the State of 
Ohio bearing the prayerful good wishes of 
many people in South Bend, Ind., where he 
was born, and where his forebears had lived 
in honor and distinction for generations. 

I was among those who hoped and prayed 
for the success of the Honorable SaMvueL 
LEEPER DEVINE, and I have not been disap- 
pointed. It is with a very special pleasure 
that I present him to you at this time. Con- 
gressman DervINgE, welcome to the Manion 
Forum. 

Mr. DEvINnE. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
You know, a little over 20 years ago, when I 
walked into a law school class for constitu- 
tional law, the professor greeted all of the 
students with this statement: “Anyone on 
the final examination who cannot write in 
detail the preamble to the Declaration of In« 
dependence will fail the examination and 
fail the course in constitutional law.” 

And I can assure you that every student 
in that class knew that the professor meant 
what he said and complied, and I don’t think 
that anyone failed in that particular ques- 
tion. 

The professor of the constitutional law 
class at that time was Clarence Manion. I 
am not sure but I feel, Dean Manion, that 
the philosophy that you engendered in your 
many students while a law school professor 
has perhaps, in a subliminal fashion, molded 
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my philosophy, as has been indicated in my 
voting record in the Congress of the United 
States during the past 214 years. 

My purpose in appearing on your program 
is to talk about one of the problems of Gov- 
ernment today that I feel is in a very, very 
serious field. And that is the question of 
reduction of our national debt. 

On March 8, 1960, I introduced a bill. Of 
course, Congress adjourned before final ac- 
tion was taken on the bill and I have again, 
in this recent session of Congress, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1961, introduced another bill. The 
purpose of this bill is to have a percentage 
of the estimated revenue each year applied 
to national debt reduction. 

Under the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, the President, whoever he may be, is 
required to transmit the budget to Congress 
within the first 15 days of each regular ses- 
sion. This section also gives general direc- 
tions for submitting this estimate and al- 
lows latitude in recommending expenditures, 
except for those of the legislative branch 
and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Section 202 of the act provides that the 
President shall recommend the manner in 
which any deficiency in the budget shall be 
financed, that is, through new taxes, loans 
or other means. I find no specific reference 
in this act to congressional intent indicat- 
ing that the budget should be balanced or 
the national debt reduced. 


CUT PRESIDENT TO 90 PERCENT SPENDING MONEY 


I propose a new section outlining such in- 
tent on the part of Congress. Although 
this bill is short, it would have quite an im- 
pact on the present method of submitting 
budget proposals. It is apparent under this 
bill, and the number, by the way, is House 
Resolution 2471, that the President in sub- 
mitting the budget could only consider 90 
percent of the estimated revenues for general 
expenditures because 10 percent must be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national debt. 

It is also apparent, under present law, that 
he cannot revise any estimates for expendi- 
tures submitted by the legislative branch or 
the Supreme Court. The initial burden is 
Placed on the executive branch to effect 
economies and give a budegt to the Congress 
providing -for systematic debt reduction. 
Congress must then assume the responsibil- 
ity of supporting such a program. 

I have suggested the method of limiting 
the President, whoever he may be, and you 
should keep in mind that this bill was in- 
troduced during President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration, as well as under the current 
President, in submitting his budget primarily 
because we do.not have the authority to 
limit congressional action. 

To place such a restriction on Congress 
would require a constitutional amendment, 
since the present wording of article 1, sec- 
tion 7, of the Constitution places no restric- 
tions on Congress in making appropriations. 
Secondly, since most of the appropriations 
are to finance the executive branch of the 
Government, most of the improvement in 
ere procedures must be accomplished 

ere. 


It seems logical, therefore, to. suggest 
changes in the area where they can reason- 
ably be expected to be accomplished under 
law. Congress could not escape the respon- 
sibility of any resulting increased expendi- 
tures affecting the budget program under 
this proposal and this is precisely where the 
responsibility belongs. 

You know, so many people are inclined 
to criticize an administration because of ex- 
penditures, but we must always keep in mind 
that the President cannot appropriate 
money, the departments cannot appropriate 
money; the Congress of the United States 
must appropriate the money and, of course, 
there is where the responsibility is and 
should be. 

All of us have received the benefits of 
studies, opinions, dissertations and advice on 
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the pros and cons of debt reduction. I hap- 
pen to be one of those who strongly believe 
the debt must be reduced. My main reason 
is the prohibitive cost required to maintain 
it. The second largest expenditure in the 
budget is the interests on the national debt. 
In fiscal 1961 it is $9.585 billion, or 12 per- 
cent of the budget expenditures. Think 
of the constructive programs that could 
have been financed with only a portion of 
this, not to mention tax relief for the general 
public. 

I shall not belabor you with statistics and 
arguments to support this contention, but I 
would like to give you one illustration. If we 
were to adopt this debt reduction proposal, 
and Congress were to accept such budget 
reduction recommendations, it would take 
approximately 34 years to clean up the en- 
tire national debt and interest. It would 
cost $434.9 billion over the 34-year period 
for both principal and interest. 


TIME FOR YOUR TRANQUILIZER 


I have for this illustration used a basic 3 
percent interest figure for my computations, 
and in addition to the $285 billion prin- 
cipal, there is $149.9 billion of interest. 
If we do not pay anything on the public debt 
and it remains static for 34 years, we will 
pay $325.8 billion in interest alone. 

So, for an additional $109 billion over a 
period of 34 years, we will end up com- 
pletely free of the debt of over $285 billion. 
One question that occurs to anyone study- 
ing this proposal concerns the relatively 
large percentage of revenue I have suggested 
for the debt payment. 

Let me say that I deliberately decided on 
a substantial payment since it is not my in- 
tention to make this a painless operation. 
It may take just such a shock as I propose 
in this bill to bring out the magnitude of 
this problem. 

Under the 1961 budget it would have been 
required to apply $8.4 billion for debt reduc- 
tion and $9.6 billion for interest. Perhaps a 
first year appropriation of $18 billion just for 
what we owe will awaken many to realize 
there isn’t any money tree here in Wash- 
ington; that all of the so-called Federal 
funds really come originally from the tax- 
pavers back home. 

There is no easy, quick solution to saving 
10 percent in the budget. It can only he 
accomplished by forced economy. I per- 
sonally believe that the executive and legis- 
lative branches couid operate just as effi- 
ciently on 10 percent less money than what 
we are presently spending. I think there 
have been examples cited time and again of 
tremendous Government waste and expendi- 
tures which are needless. Savings can be 
made in our operation and the best way to 
do it is to limit expenditures of the various 
departments. 

You know, Mark Twain once said: “Every- 
one talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it.” He could just as well 
have been talking about the national debt. 

Even though many congressional reports 
are full of statements regarding the national 
debt, positive action on the program has been 
meager. 

WIDE OPEN ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 


Almost 100 years ago in 1862, Congress did 
enact legislation which in part made a 
permanent appropriation for 1] percent of 
the entire debt to be set apart as a sinking 
fund for the purchase or payment of na- 
tional debt. 

his provision was restated in a cection of 
the code and remained on the books until 
after the enactment of the Victory Liberty 
Loan Act in 1919. And that superseded one 
section of the code—it also provided for a 
sinking fund in which annual payments of 
2% percent of the outstanding national debt, 
as of July 1, 1920, should be made. 

And it goes on and on, but still this debt 
has become more and more vast, continually 
increasing, and, in fact, I suppose this ses- 
sion of Congress will be asked by the admin- 
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istration to again increase the debt ceiling 
to meet some of ‘their so-called deficit spend- 
ing programs. 

This staggering debt and interest can only 
nerpetuate inflation, and lead to more finan- 
cial problems and an ultimate bankrupt 
economy. 

I think we have a duty to face up to the 
fact that we owe this debt and start paying 
on it. We can’t continue to ignore it—it 
won't go away by itself. : 

Let’s not worry about why it is so large or 
what has made it or who is responsible, but 
simply how can we effectively reduce it with- 
out hindering the necessary services of the 
Federal Government. 

One of the current books by Parkinson has 
a law that can be summarized as: ‘“Expendi- 
tures will always rise to meet income.” 

This seems to be particularly true of 
government. Since we apparently cannot 
repeal Parkinson’s Law, maybe we can ac- 
complish the desired result by enacting a 
new law. 

I think the people back home are sick and 
tired of hearing about all of the programs 
that the Government plans to do for them; 
they are sick and tired of paying more and 
more taxes for more and more things, and 
I think that, if the people of the United 
States would face up to our responsibilities 
in meeting this problem, inflation can’ be 
thwarted; materially we can cut our govern- 
mental expenditures. 

You know, the President in his“inaugural 
address said that the people should ask what 
they ca: do for their Government rather 
than what the Government can do for the 
people. 

This country became great, not through 
big government, but through the free enter- 
prise system, through individual initiative 
and through freedom of the individual—not 
through the many, many Government con- 
trols that all of these programs seem to 
perpetuate from time immemorial. 

Thank you, Dean Manion. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Congressman 
Sam Leeper DevINeE, of Ohio. 

My friends, this courageous Representa- 
tive has gone to the root of the most serious 
danger threatening our country today, 
namely, national bankruptcy. 

A spokesman for the administration, Con- 
gressman A. J. Mutter, has introduced an- 
other bill in Congress now (H. Res. 6900) 
which would wipe out all gold reserves be- 
hind the dollar and leave us holding print- 
ing press money—dollars worth merely the 
paper they are written on. 

If this happens, our economic system will 
collapse and we will fal] into the hands of 
the Communists without a shot being fired 
by either side. 

Forced economy is precisely what the Fed- 
eral Government needs now and this bill will 
supply that need. Tell your Congressman to 
join Congressman Devine in sponsoring and 
promoting House Resolution 2471. 

The best defense against this impending 
disaster is the radical offensive -operation 
proposed in the speech you have just heard. 





Gold Reserve Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
respectfully referred to your Senate 
Joint Memorial 1 enacted by the Senate 
of the 43d General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado, with the unanimous con- 
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currence of the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of Colorado, in the re- 

cent extraordinary session. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
this Memorial in the Appendix of the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Joint MEMORIAL MEMORIALIZING THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES Not To REPEAL 
PRESENT PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE ACT WHICH REQUIRE THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM TO MAINTAIN A GOLD RE- 

- SERVE EQUAL TO 25 PERCENT OF ITs NOTES 
OUTSTANDING 

(By Senators Blackwell, Rogers, Allen, Ben- 
nett, Bishop, Bledsoe, Braiden, Brown, 
Cheever, Chenoweth, Cleary, DeBerard, 
Donnelly, Fulghum, Gill, Ham, Hewett, 
Hobbs, Locke, McVicker, Miller, Mowbray, 
Oliver, Porter, Saunders, Skiffington, 
Strain, R. Taylor, S. Taylor, Wells, Wenke, 
Wilson, and Wolvington; also Representa- 
tives Anderson, Bain, Black, Boyden, Bra- 
den, Burch, Burk, Burns, Byrne, Cala- 
brese, Clark, Compton, Dameron, Dines, 
Klein, Douglass, Eberhardt, Evans, Farr, 
Fenwick, French, Gallegos, Gilbert, Gos- 
sard, Johns, Johnson, Kane, Kelley, Knox, 
Lamb, Lamm, Lennox, Littler, Lorton, 
Love, Lucas, Mackie, Magnuson, P. Mas- 
sari, V. Massari, McCormick, McNeil, Mor- 
gan, Myrick, Nichols, O'Donnell, Ohlson, 
Pellet, Poe, Propst, Quinlan, Romer, Rubin, 
Schafer, Simpson, Stalker, Stockton, Strelt- 
zer, Thomson, Tomsic, Vanderhoof, Wade, 
Wertz, West, and Wyatt) 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States H.R. 6900, which, 
in addition to other matters, would repeal 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
requiring the Federal Reserve System to 
maintain a gold reserve equal to 25 percent 
of the Federal Reserve’s notes outstanding; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 43d General 
Assembly of the State of ‘Colorado, in 1st 
extraordinary session convened (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein): 


That the Colorado General Assembly here- 
by respectfully memorializes the Congress 
of the United States not to repeal, by the 
enactment of H.R. 6900 now pending in the 
Congress, present provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act which require the Federal Re- 
serve System to maintain a gold reserve equal 
to 25 percent of its notes outstanding; or 
that the Congress so amend said H.R. 6900 
so as to eliminate such repeal; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the State of Colorado 
in the Congress of the United States, for 
their appropriate action. 

Rosert J. KNovs, 
President of the Senate. 
Lucite L. SHUSTER, 
Secretary of the Senate 
ALBERT J. TOMSIC, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
GENE MANZANARES, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat Editorializes on 
“Staggering Foreign Aid Demand” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the June 19 issue of the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat carries an important 
and searching analysis of foreign aid 
and the requests that have been made 
by the present administration for further 
powers in this field. The editorial 
speaks in terms which are moderate and 
compelling to reason; there is no un- 
founded demand that all foreign aid be 
ceased forthwith but rather the consid- 
ered words of those who recognize the 
strengths and weaknesses of the program 
and wish to emphasize the strengths. 
I would like to insert this editorial at 
this point in the record: 
STAGGERING FOREIGN AID DEMAND 


The United States must continue to pour 
foreign aid dollars into the economic and 
military needs of friendly nations scattered 
about the globe. We have moral and defense 
commitments to do so. 

But the staggering size and uncontrolled 
spending authority demanded in the Presi- 
dent’s program defy realism. Its purpose 
sounds lofty with humanitarianism. Mr. 
Kennedy is terribly vague about how the 
multibillions would be spent. 

Congress will not vote this administration 
foreign aid package. Nor should it. There 
must be a great many more safeguards 
against waste, foolish venturing or idealistic 
boondoggles. 

The Globe-Democrat has always supported 
the mutual-assistance program, so signally 
successful in resurrecting war-crippled Eu- 
rope and building the Atlantic alliance. This 
goal was achieved with a cost limit of $17 
billion and the bootstrap-pulling was among 
nations that had been accustomed to mod- 
ern, industrial prosperity. 

Foreign aid has helped impressively in 
Formosa, to a less but definite extent in India. 
It was instrumental in smashing the threat 
of communism in Italy and France. 

Of more recent years, the record of foreign 
aid has been spotty, less significantly effec- 
tive. For instance, the United States sank 
$300 million in help to Laos and Lao 
won’t even fight to stave off Communists. 
The program has been pocked with graft and 
open theft, recently in Peru. 

Understandably American taxpayers want 
to take a hard, new look at a program which 
has used $72 billion of their treasure the 
last 15 years—and now seeks a bigger stake. 

Mr. Kennedy’s proposal in Senate and 
House ask $4,800 million this year for foreign 
aid. Beyond this he wants authority to 


_spend $8,800 million on an aid-development, 


loan schedule during the next 5 years. Last 
year President Eisenhower sought $4,250 mil- 
lion foreign assistance money. Congress af- 
forded $3,781 mililon. 

The President’s demand for more than $8 
billion lending authority is called back- 
door spending. He would simply borrow up 
to this amount from the Treasury for aid 
projects, without consulting Congress. That 
means Congress would abandon Federal 
purse strings constitutionally entrusted to 
it. 

A case can be made for authority to pledge 
projects that. may require more than a year 
to complete. It would seem a monumental 
lapse of congressional duty to delegate so 
much blank-check spending to the President 
or the mutual security agency. The ends to 
which the huge funds would be put are 
wholly vague in the Kennedy prospectus. 

If we are to believe Adlai Stevenson in 
South America, nations that establish “dem- 
ocratic procedures” will get more aid. That’s 
what he told President Stroessner of Para- 
guay. Are we going to try now to buy 
democracy with aid? 

The Frontier State Department has shifted 
the emphasis from military to economic aid. 
Yet the most practical function of foreign 
aid has always been in sustaining defenses 
of allies and friendly states. 
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One year ago Mr. Eisenhower raised the 
request for military assistance; he did this 
because the Draper survey, made by a dis- 
tinguished group of outstanding Americans, 
urgently recommended beefing up defense 
arms of our friends abroad. 

Has this situation changed so much in so 
short a time? The only change we note has 
been Khrushchev'’s bomb-rattling at Berlin 
and Cuba and Geneva, open Red aggression 
in Laos, Communist arms infiltration and 
subversion in Latin America. 

The United States stili requires an intel- 
ligent foreign-aid policy—military and eco- 
nomic. But the program needs drastic re- 
design: 

America should help only those nations 
and peoples clearly willing to help them- 
selves. 

Aid should be afforded not simply for hu- 
manitarian reasons but to forge. free peoples 
closer in bonds against communism. Com- 
munism is still the overriding threat to the 
United States and to the world. 

New, hard-boiled supervision must be de- 
vised to bar gross wastes, graft, plunder and 
other scuttling of aid funds. 

The Nation should have periodic reports, 
showing where its money has gone and what 
it has accomplished. 

Too much slipshod administration of our 
aid program has made too many cynical 
about its use and value. Tighter reins are 
mandatory. 





What Democracy Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an origi- 
nal essay written by Miss Linda M. Pear- 
son, daughter of Mr. and -Mrs. Lester 
Pearson, of East Derry, entitled “What 
Democracy Means To Me,” This essay 
won first prize at the annual declama- 
tion and essay contests held at Pinkerton 
Academy, Derry, N.H.: 

WHat Democracy MEANS TO ME 
(By Linda M. Pearson) 

You ask me what democracy means to me, 
Communist, and you hope I am weak enough 
in my answer so I may be swayed. Let me 
tell you what this word means. Technically 
it means a form of government in which the 
power is vested in the people, but no dic- 
tionary can express with its few concise 
phrases what democracy means to me and 
the millions of my fellow Americans; for, 
many times without realizing it, we live this 
every day of our lives. Democracy is not 
only in the gathering of our wise Congress- 
men to make our laws, it is in the factory 
worker and businessman who went to the 
polls to choose these lawmakers. It is in 
the books we read, the music we listen-to, 
even in the food we eat. Democracy is what 
makes my life as an American the wonderful 
experience it is and I thank God for it. 

Everyone has his own credo of the mean- 
ing of democracy. I find it in many ways 
each day. Perhaps one of the greatest of 
these is in education. When I go to school, 
I know that the education I will receive is 
that which I am interested in and requested; 
not what some unknown and uncaring Gov- 
ernment official decided I should study. In 
my classes I am free to express my opinions 
of ptiblic and world affairs without fear of 
recrimination against me or my family. 
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What can you offer me in your Communist 
world to replace the freedom of speech and 
of learning that which I wish? There is no 
greater privilege than freedom of the mind 
and in no country but this democracy of 


America can I practice it more extensively... 


Perhaps you would like to discuss the 
equality of human beings. You, who claim 
to have no segregation or other class dis- 
tinctions. Perhaps these claims of yours are 
true but if they are, it takes only a brief 
glance at the majority of your population 
to convince me that your one class is mis- 
erable and has little chance for advancement 
except if they are fortunate enough to have 
claimed the interest of the party and are, 
therefore, assisted. Here in this democracy 
we are fighting a constant battle for equality 
of ail people and we are making progress. 
But even without this fight those who are 
in our lower classes have many chances to 
advance if they have the ambition. There 
_ ate numerous opportunities for education 

and it is not dependent upon the joining 
of a Government organization. Here in 
America, individual effort has resulted in 
many self-made men. 

Now, I wish to mention perhaps the most 
important reason why you will never con- 
vert me to your Communist beliefs. It is 
the most simple yet overpowering reason of 
all. My belief and faith in God. Every day 
I find so many reasons to praise Him for all 
I have. Every Sunday I can go to whatever 
church I choose along with millions of my 
fellow countrymen and worship Him without 


fear that I will be persecuted for it. I don’t 


have to wait for the roar of a powerful 
car and the crash of heavy boots on the 
stairs because I openly believe in God. I 
can go my way and feel the joy of living 
in my heart because I find Him in so many 
Places. In chapel in the morning when your 
hundred teenage voices lift to sing his 
praises, in church when all heads bow in 
prayer, in the light of the stars twinkling 
like a thousand diamonds on the black 
cloak of night, and in the faith of this Na- 
tion when it faces your threat to extinguish 
its light. This is the greatest of all cham- 
pions of democracy. 

Yes; I am an American and I speak for 
democracy. Listen to my words, Communist. 
Listen well for my country is a strong coun- 
try, and my message is a strong message. 
My ancestors have left their blood on the 
green at Lexington and the snow at Valley 

. A million and more of my country- 
men have died for freedom and lift this 
democracy as their eternal monument. They 
live on in a child’s delight as he gazes into 
the sparkling branches of a Christmas tree; 
in the hoarse voices of high-school students 
after a victorious football game; and.in the 
lump in ones throat when the Star-Spangled 
Banner is played; in the achingly sweet 
liquid notes of a lone bird’s song in the sum- 
mer twilight; and*in the silhouette of the 
Statue of Liberty against the New York sky- 
line. 

They live on in the crinkling eyes of the 
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This is my answer, Communist. Show me 
a country greater than our country, show me 
@ people more energetic, creative, progres- 
sive—more generous, and happier than our 
people, not until then will I consider your 
way of life. For I am an American, and this 
is what democracy means to me. 





Parental Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which is 
designed to place the responsibility for 
combating juvenile delinquency where 
it properly belongs, that is upon the pare 
ents. My bill grants the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia jurisdiction 
over parents, guardians, or custodians 
of children and authorizes the court to 
impose such terms and conditions as the 
court determines to be necessary to pre- 
vent a repetition of those acts or con- 
ditions which resulted in the child be- 
coming a juvenile delinquent. The bill 
also provides that in the event the par- 
ent, guardian, or custodian willfully fails 
to obey any condition which the court 
imposes, that the parent, guardian or 
custodian shall be punishable by a fine 
not to exceed $200 or imprisonment not 
to exceed 6 months. 

The rise of juvenile delinquency, not 
only in the District of Columbia, but 
throughout the United States is a cause 
for serious concern. Each group sees 
the problem in terms of its own activity. 
While organizations, schools, church 
groups, and social workers have been 
discussing this problem, the incidence 
of juvenile crime has risen. Many pro- 
grams have been recommended to pre- 
vent the commission of delinquent acts. 
Enforcement provisions entail ever-in- 
creasing public expenditures by proba- 
tion officers, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists. What is re- 
quired in the main is a reaffirmation of 
the belief in the Ten Commandments 
and a cultivation of respect for author- 
ity, parental and state. The persons in 
the most favorable position to prevent 
children from doing wrong are the par- 
ents. Too often have parental obliga- 
tions been forgotten or neglected. 

The question how far the law may 
wisely go in compelling parents to as- 
sume their admittedly enormous respon- 
sibility in preventing the delinquency of 
the children has long been controversial. 
I believe that once the parent has become 
apprised of the delinquency of its child 
then the parent’s obligations are in- 
creased to prevent a repetition of such ~ 
delinquency. My proposal permits the 
court to impose conditions upon a parent 
after the child has been adjudicated a 
delinquent and that the parent must 
then take affirmative acts to prevent a 
repetition of the misdeed. All the States 
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of our Union have legislation which pun- 
ish parents for contributing to the neg- 
lect or delinquency of children. My pro- 
posal does not affect the nature of such 
a statute. Under the circumstances, in 
our country it is high time that parents 
assume their responsibilities after they 
have been warned that their offspring or 
ward has violated statutes and com- 
mitted acts which, but for the age of the 
offender, would in most instances be 
considered crimes. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that too long 
have we delayed in this important field, 
and I urge favorable consideration of this 
parental responsibility proposal. 





Plight of Farm Implement Dealers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the depressed. status of agriculture and 
the low income of those depending on 
agriculture for a livelihood, it is bring- 
ing about financial disaster and eco- 
nomic ruin to many. Mr. W. S. Neel, 
Hutchinson, Kans., has forwarded me 
a list of implement. dealers who either 
have been forced to go out of business, 
or are considering same. Mr. Neel is 
a former independent farm implement 
dealer. I am setting forth below a list 
of these dealers, and I certainly want to 
call the attention of this body to the 
fact that I believe it points out very 
clearly the seriousness of the agricul- 
ture situation. 

FarM IMPLEMENT DEALERS, FIFTH DISTRICT, 
KANSAS 
INDEPENDENT DEALERS 

Hutchinson: Allis-Chalmers, out of busi- 
ness; Case, out of business; Cockshutt, out 
of business. 

Anthony: Oliver, out of business; Case, out 
of business; International Harvester, out of 
business; Minneapolis-Moline, out of busi- 
ness; Allis-Chalmers, out of business. 

Medicine Lodge: All dealers out of busi- 
ness. 

Coldwater: International Harvester, out of 
business; Allis-Chalmers, out of business. 

Ashland: All out of business with the ex- 
ception of John Deere. 

Cunningham: International Harvester, out 
of business; one dealer holding AC and Mas- 
sey-Ferguson. 

Pratt: Case, out of business; Massey-Fer- 
guson, out of business. 

Greensburg: Oliver, out of business; Allis- 
Chalmers, out of business. 

Bucklin: Allis-Chalmers, out of business. 

Meade: Allis-Chalmers, out of business; 
Oliver, out of business; John Deere, out of 
business. 

Fowler: Two stores left, one handling Case 
and Minneapolis-Moline; one dealer handles 
International Harvester, all others out. 

Plains: One dealer left, John Deere; all 
others out. 

Macksville: Oliver, out of business; Inter- 
national Harvester, out since January 1, 1961; 
all others out. 
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Spearville: International Harvester, out of 
business. 

Dodge City: International Harvester, for 
sale; Allis-Chalmers, for sale. 

Cimarron: International Harvester, for 
sale; Massey-Ferguson, out of business. 

Kinsley: John Deere, out of business; 
Oliver, out of business; Allis-Chalmers, out 
of business. 

Deerfield: Only one International Har- 
vester dealer left. 

Syracuse: Massey-Ferguson, out of busi- 
ness; International Harvester, out of busi- 
ness; Case, out of business; Allis-Chalmers, 
out of business. 

Lakin: Allis-Chalmers, out of business; 
Minneapolis-Moline, out of business. 

Sublette: Allis-Chalmers, out of business; 
John Deere, out of business. 

Lyons: Allis-Chalmers, for sale; Interna- 
tional Harvester, has changed hands three 
times in last year; Minneapolis-Moline, out 
of business. 

Great Bend: Oliver, out of business; Mas- 
sey-Ferguson, company-owned store closed. 

Jetmore: International Harvester, out of 
business; John Deere, out of business. 


Kalvesta: Three dealers left. 
COMPANY-OWNED STORES 

Hutchinson: International Harvester Co.; 
Massey-Ferguson. 

Great Bend: Massey-Ferguson, closed in 
last 30 days. 

Garden City: Massey-Ferguson. 

Pratt: International Harvester Co. 

Dodge City: John Deere; Case. 


Reliable sources state the above-named 
companies will gladly sell any of these stores. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the provisions in H.R. 6028 will be of 
unquestioned benefit to families owning 
homes or wishing to purchase homes in 
the higher-cost areas of the Nation such 
as my district. For this reason I am 
pleased to see a general unanimity of 
view in the Banking Committee with re- 
spect to the FHA provisions of most 
value in my area. 

There is no dissent in the committee 
report, for example, on the proposals— 
section 605, pages 123-124—in H.R. 6028 
which would provide more realistic 
down-payment requirements on FHA- 
insured homes of moderate to higher 
valuations, and which would increase 
the insured mortgage limit to $27,500. 
In my opinion, this will put the FHA 
back into business in areas of the coun- 


try such as mine, and yet the require- 
ment will still be substantial for a fam- 
ily buying a home. On an FHA 
valuation of $21,000 the proposed change 
would still require a cash outlay by the 
family of a $1,200 downpayment plus 
other closing costs and moving expenses. 
I am pleased to support these amend- 
ments. 

The same section of the bill would ex- 
tend from 30 to 40 years the maximum 
term permissible on an FHA-insured 
home mortgage, comparable to the 40- 
year term suggested for lower cost hous- 
ing in the first part—section 101—of the 
bill. I do not share the fears of my col- 
leagues over the extension of 10 years. 
I know the practical dilemma facing 
many families needling larger quarters 
or better housing, yet faced with heavily 
increased taxes, land and development 
costs. The monthly expenses of own- 
ing 2 home, over and above the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on a 
mortgage, have risen rapidly in the past 
10 years. Something must be done to 
alleviate the situation. 

The proposal in this bill to extend the 
term limit from 30 to 40 years is a per- 
missive measure only. It will force no 
one to make such loans. And in every 
instance the credit record and available 
income of a family will be examined 
carefully by lenders and FHA credit of- 
ficials before such a mortgage can be 
made. 


I am for home ownership for the bene- 
fit of our entire Nation, and I think that 
all the GI’s from World War II and the 
Korean conflict who bought and own 
homes based on a no-downpayment, 30- 
year mortgage have been and still are 
good credit risks as well as solid citizens 
for this country. I am convinced the 
same will be true of the families who are 
enabled to buy a home under the pro- 
posals in this bill. 

Another feature of the bill which I find 
of great interest and which I support is 
the proposed new program for FHA in- 
surance of land development loans. This 
should enable many builders to compete 
with the large-scale land developers and 
break a monopoly which has arisen 
around many metropolitan areas in the 
possession of buildable land. 

With FHA insurance, small business- 
men or groups of small builders should 
be able to obtain the necessary financing 
to develop tracts of land properly and 
with FHA supervised planning without 
dependence upon the large-scale specu- 
lators in land who have done so much to 
add fuel to the inflation of land values. 
I believe this proposal will be a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the im- 
provement of federally assisted plan- 
ning of suburban growth. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 














Housing Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6028) to assist 
in the provision of housing for moderate 
and low income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to éxtend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, you have heard a great deal 
about the bill in general, so I would just 
like to address my self in the short time 
allotted to me to a few specific sections 
of the bill. 

This piece of legislation has quite an 
interesting history, because when Presi- 
dent Kennedy was elected in November 
he immediately appointed a large num- 
ber of task forces to investigate and 
come back with reports to him. Two of 
them are interesting here: First of all he 
appointed a task force to decide what 
to do in general about the effect of the 
recession; and then he appointed an- 
other task force to decide what to do 
in particular about housing. 

The interesting thing is that in the 





* first task force report, instructed to come 


back and tell them what to do about re- 
covering from the recession in general, 
they particularly pointed out that the 
liberalization of credit in the field of 
housing was not the thing to do. 

The tax force instructed to come back 
and decide what to do about housing in 
particular, said that certainly some stim- 
ulant in the field of housing was neces- 
sary to provide for the builders, but not 
even they recommended a no-down- 
payment 40-year mortgage. 

I would like to refer to a remark of 
the gentleman from Alabama who so 
ably accounted for himself when he said 
that the building business was dragging 
on the bottom and that that was the 
reason for this bill. While he was 
talking I made a phone call to learn the 
number of annual starts in the house 
construction business for the month of 
May 1961. I learned that the annual 
rate of starts in May 1961 was 1,276,000, 
that the annual rate of starts in the 
construction business in April 1961 was 
also in excess of 1,200,000. 

I submit to you that the construction 
business is not dragging on the bottom, 
or else the chairman has forgotten over 
these years what dragging on the bot- 
tom is. 

I would like also to speak about another 
feature of the bill that was discussed 
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so much in committee, namely, the 40- 
year provision. Why talk about that, 
you may ask, because it is going to be 
taken out. But in the short period I 
have been in Congress I have learned 
that frequently things that go out over 
here come back in in a conference re- 
port. So we ought to be well informed 
as to what the provision is. 

All of you should look at the testi- 
mony of the representative, for example, 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association ap- 
pearing at page 612 of the hearings. 
Look also at the testimony of the repre- 
sentative of the insurance companies 
who are in the lending business where 
they set forth what this means in the 
same report. I will not read that at this 
time. 

Several things stand out in that testi- 
mony. The chairman of the committee 
said that by giving these people a deed 
we can expect the grass to grow green- 
er, the fences will be fixed, the house 
repaired, and so forth, and that we are 
really doing him a favor. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I say look closely at the favor 
we are doing for the borrower, because 
all of this testimony shows very clearly 
that after the 29-year period of the 40- 
year mortgage the house will be valued 
at less than the balance owed on the 
mortgage. 

The testimony shows further and 
clearly the difference in the interest 
rates we are talking about. A man with 
a 40-year mortgage is paying in all 150 
percent, or $25,000 for a $10,000 house, 
as contrasted with the fact that in a 30- 
year mortgage he is paying 100 percent. 
So you can see a sharp reduction. Ac- 
tually, on a $10,000 house there is a dif- 
ference of $5,000 to the borrower as 
between a 30- and 40-year mortgage. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. If we get into that 
program there will be a demand for ap- 
propriations for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment in order to develop a species of 
slow-chewing termites so that the house 
will stand up longer? 

Mr. HARVE of Michigan. The Mort- 
gage Bankers Association itself sub- 
mitted two tables. If you will look at the 
testimony, you will find there was a ques- 
tion in their minds whether or not the 
40 or 50 years will be economically sound 
so far as the house is concerned. But, 
that is neither here nor there. 

Another thing I want to point out in 
the short time allotted to me is this. 
Are we doing this man a favor? We are 
reducing his payments 8 percent per 
month, and on a $12,000 mortgage it 
amounts te $5.92 per month. See what 
that means to one supposedly in this in- 
come category of between $4,000 and 
$6,000 a year. There is no limitation in 









this bill. Any Congressman can get a 
40-year loan. And, who will pay the 
realtor’s commission of 5 percent dur- 
ing the 29 first years of that mortgage 
when it is worth less than the amount 
owed? Who is going to pay that? Who 
is going to pay that deficiency if the 
house is sold? Why, it is going to come 
out of the pocket of the borrower, and 
you all know what that means. That 
means it is an open invitation to de- 
fault. Look at the testimony of Neil 
Hardy, May 3l1st of this year, when he 
appeared before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations asking for a larger 
appropriation, for one simple reason, 
because the greater risk attached to the 
more liberal lending had increased the 
number of defaults. 

Let me read to you the number of de- 
faults in Wayne County, Mich., and 
I read to you from the Friday, June 16, 
1961, Detroit Free Press issue. The title 
is “Foreclosures Reach High Point in 
May.” As I say, Commissioner Hardy’s 
testimony will bear this out nationally 
as well: 

Not since the depression have more mort- 
gage foreclosures been started in Wayne 
County than during the first 5 months of 
1961. 

The register of deeds reports 255 fore- 
closure notices were recorded during May, 
a high point for post-depression years. 
During the first 5 months of this year, 1,015 
foreclosures have been started. During the 
same period last year, 591 were recorded. 

And during the entire years of 1956 and 
1957 combined the total was only 653. 


The article goes on: 

Why the increase in foreclosures? Mort- 
gage men and real estate brokers blame the 
“soft”? market in used homes. Homeowners 
who do not have much equity in their houses 
sometimes find it hard to sell for enough to 
cover the ameunt of the mortgage. 


So, I say to you that we are actually 
doing a disservice when we further lib- 
eralize this credit as is attempted in the 
bill. 

I want to talk about one other section 
just briefly here in my time. The chair- 
man referred to the community facilities 
administration and the increase from 
$50 million to $500 million as bringing, 
I believe he said, urban renewal to the 
smaller cities. Well, I submit to you 
that what we are really doing is resur- 
recting the WPA of 25 years ago, because 
that is just what these are, WPA proj- 
ects. I do not think that by any stretch 
of the imagination you can say that 
water treatment plants or public works 
projects are by any stretch of the imag- 
ination urban renewals. 

With regard to the amount that the 
administration requested, the $50 mil- 
lion, let me just read to you a statement 
of Mr. Weaver, as he testified before the 
committee. I say this because the ad- 
ministration originally requested $50 
million to handle what they called was a 
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more liberal program. On page 131 this 
is what Mr. Weaver had to say: 

The proposed additional $50 million loan 
authorization plus the amount remaining 
under the existing authorization are needed 
to assure the continued operation on these 
more liberal terms. 





Four Years—Too Many 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress a most interesting article by Mr. 
Raymond Moley. This article appeared 
in the June 19 issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine. With the administration and the 
Congress expressing concern over the 
adequacy of the educational system, I 
feel that Mr. Moley’s article is most 
timely. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Four YEARS—Too MANny 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A year ago, President Grayson Kirk, of 
Columbia University, wrote this indictment 
of the 4-year college course: “Four years in 
some adolescent playpens that are called 
centers of learning may be a pleasant inter- 
lude for young people, but it is a luxury 
which they, their parents, the cdlleges, and 
the country can no longer afford.” 

This sharpens and confirms my own im- 
pression after 3 decades—first as a full-time 
and Jater as a part-time university professor. 
It comes with added emphasis now when the 
Nation’s taxpayers are about to be nicked 
again for Federal aid to students and 
colleges. 

The 4-year tradition began in medieval 
times when Oxford and Cambridge were cre- 
ated. English gentlemen welcomed a quiet 
sanctuary for their sons until they were old 
enough to assume the responsibilities of life. 
The time spent in the universities also 
helped prepare men for the ministry, the 
professions, scholarship, the military, and 
also just for “gracious” living in an aristoc- 
racy. Harvard, following the English pat- 
tern in 1636, set the style which still prevails 
generally in the United States. 


UNNECESSARY VACATIONS 


Imprisoned in this tradition, colleges have 
devised plausible means of stretching out 
their offerings from September of the first 
year to June of the fourth. Long vacations 
help a lot—3 months in the summer, and 
weeks for Christmas and Easter holidays. 
Those happy days off are usually consumed 
in loafing or in going to and getting over 
innumerable parties. For an industrious 
few, the summer can be used to earn some 
money. But considering the ultimate loss to 
the colleges, it would be cheaper to provide 
loans and scholarships. 

The male high school graduate now is 
faced not only by the necessity for preparing 
for a vocation after college, but by years of 
military service: If the boy chooses to enter 
-@ profession, he will not be ready to earn a 
living until his middle or late 20’s. The sur- 
geon earns little or nothing until he is 30 or 
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more. This is an injustice to the studenf 
and an intolerable burden on most parents. 

But even with the months of actual study 
limited by bounteous vacations, the academic 
offering has been heavily diluted with plenty 
of soft or irrélevant courses. 

The observations that follow may not apply 
so specifically to the learning of foreign lan- 
guages or science. But they certainly apply 
to the disciplines with which I am most 
familiar, the soeial sciences. 

WASTED TIME, TALENT 

In that part of the curriculum, faculty 
members with 4 years to thin out their offer- 
ing can move with the utmost leisure. 
Courses are given which need not be taught, 
only read in-books. Usually a faculty mem- 
ber has an introductory course for funda- 
mentals. Then a moderately advanced course 
which merely elaborates the introductory 
course. And forthe third course, a recapitu- 
lation of the first two. Too often the wis- 
dom and knowledge of a professor could with 
efficiency be imparted in 1 full year’s course. 

But the colleges justify this part-time use 
of talent because they want research and the 
writing of books. Jacques Barzun, dean of 
the graduate faculties at Columbia, takes 
sharp issue with this insistence upon what is 
called productive research and scholarship. 
Too often it is merely an excuse for a flight 
from teaching. And the pressure on young 
teachers to produce means gross neglect of 
students and classrooms. Indeed, the gifted 
and inspiring teacher is under a heavy pen- 
alty. The dull fellow who can neither teach 
nor write well is the beneficiary. 

The college plant is also inefficiently used. 
President Kirk estimates that the plant is in 
operation only about 46 percent of the time. 
With a rise of more than 100 percent in en- 
roliment to 7 million in prospect by 1970, 
such inefficiency is deplorable. 

The remedy is 3 college years of 11 months 
each. Faculty members might choose time 
off for writing or travel, or more pay. There 
would be a faster turnover of students and 
less expense for parents, colleges, taxpayers, 
and donors. And students would be able to 
add a year to their productive life. 





A Statement by William E. Blewett, Jr., 
in Support of Repeal of Section 502(d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


_OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include therein a statement by 
one of the greatest shipbuilders I know 
of in this or any other country. I am 
speaking of Mr. William E. Blewett, Jr., 
president of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., of Newport 
News, Va. He is also president of the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes Ship- 
building Association. The members of 
this association are in this statement, 
and they include our own great and 
good company, the Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., of Mobile, Ala., and 
then the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., who 
has a wonderful shipbuilding plant in 
Pascagoula, Miss., just 100 yards across 
the State line from Alabama in Missis- 
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sippi and the home of my beloved friend, 
Congressman BILL COLMER. 

This statement by my friend, Bill 
Blewett, is one of the best statements 
I have ever read, and I have been read- 
ing them and listening to the testimony 
of the shipbuilders from the Great Lakes, 
the east coast, the gulf coast, and the 
west coast for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Truly, Bill Blewett knows what 
he is talking about, and I believe that 
everybody who knows anything about 
the shipbuilding business in-this Nation 
or any other nation will agree with me 
that Bill Blewett was absolutely correct 
in every word that you will read in the 
statement that I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD that will go over 
all this land. .I know this will do a lot 
of good and will make a profound im- 
pression on every man, woman, and 
child who reads it. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. BLEWETT, JR. 


My name is William E. Blewett, Jr. I am 
president of Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., and presi- 
dent of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes 
Shipbuilding Association. The members of 
this association are: Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co.; the American Ship Build- 
ing Co.; Avondale Marine Ways, Inc.; Bath 
Iron Works Corp.; Defoe Shipbuilding Co.; 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp.; Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding, Inc.; Maryland Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co.; Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co.; New York Shipbuilding 
Corp.; and Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

I again appear béfore your committee in 
support of the repeal of Section 502(d) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
which would be accomplished by H.R. 1159, 
and companion bills, pending before the 
committee. 

The principle involved in repeal of the 6 
percent preference in favor of west coast 
shipbuilders has not changed the slightest 
since I appeared before your Committee in 
April of 1960. It is still our position that 
there is absolutely no justification for one 
geographic area of the country to have an 
advantage in competitive bidding built into 
the law. After extensive research in the 
matter, we have not been able to find any 
other statute or situation where a preference 
in competitive bidding—which in effect 
amounts to a subsidy—is granted on a con- 
tinuing basis to one geographic area of our 
country over other areas, with the exception 
of the emergency relief that is given to de- 
pressed areas all over the country. This 
kind of relief is purely for emergencies and 
is given to individuals—not to subsidize one 
segment of an industry in direct competi- 
tion with the rest of the industry. 

The report of the General Accounting Of- 
fice completely ignores thé unfairness of 
geographic discrimination, which is really 
the only issue before this committee. We 
oppose discrimination in principle. 

We felt that in the hearings last year we 
attempted to state clearly to this committee 
our position that the principle of the 6 per- 
cent west coast preference required its re- 
peal. We also developed certain facts to 
demonstrate that even if there had been 
some justification for including the 6-percent 
preference in the original 1936 act—because 
of the dormancy of shipbuilding on the west 
coast at that time—the facts relied upon by 
the supporters of the preference at that time 
are not facts now. 

We showed, first, that there is existing 
now a strong shipbuilding industry on the 
west coast. This fact cannot be disputed. 
Second, we showed that the west coast, in 
propertion to the number of ways, has a 
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higher percentage of Federal Maritime Board 
work than the shipyards in the other three 
areas, Third, we illustrated that the west 
coast shipyards in several instances had 
underbid yards in the other sections of the 
country, without resort to any preference. 
Their ability to compete, we felt, was con- 
clusively demonstrated by the fact that, 
whether they do so or not, shipyards on the 
west coast are able to obtain substantially 
all of the material which goes into building 
a ship at substantially the same cost as ship- 
builders in other regions of the United 
States. Finally, we submitted an anlysis of 
the legislative history of the 6-percent pref- 
erence, which clearly supports our position 
that Congress did not intend to subsidize 
labor costs on the west coast in order to 
encourage inefficiency of production or pro- 
curement by originally granting the 6-per- 
cent preference, but rather intended that 
this relate only to freight differentials in- 
volved in obtaining the material which goes 
into ships. 

The conclusions to be derived from the 
facts which we presented have, if anything, 
become stronger in the past year. On De- 
cember 1, 1960, which was 1 day after the 
last date used by the General Accounting 
Office in its listing of competitive bids, a 
west coast yard underbid all of the other 
yards on two Federal Maritime Board ves- 
sels to be built for States Steamship Co. 
This seems to us to be conclusive evidence 
that the west coast shipbuilders can bid 
competitively without any preference. 

The members of our association and our 
counsel have carefully reviewed the report 
of the General Accounting Office and we are 
not able to determine that any of the con- 
clusions reached by the GAO change the 
factual situation at all. In the first place, 
the GAO, from the beginning, refused to 
approach the facts involved upon the basis 
of competitive bidding. This is completely 
contrary to the statute itself, which is predi- 
cated upon the theory of placing west coast 
shipbuilders in a position to bid competi- 
tively with shipyards in other areas of the 
country. Rather, the GAO took the ap- 
proach of cost accountants. They attempted, 
by reviewing actual purchase cost data in 
the individual shipyards, to support their 
theory that the west coast has some dis- 
advantage. There are numerous instances 
in the report where the GAO has dealt with 
completely irrelevant issues and several in- 
stances where there have been actual errors. 

We have prepared a memorandum, copies 
of which have been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the committee, which deals in detail 
with the GAO report. However, I would like 
to summarize briefly some of the more glar- 
ing points in the report. First, as I men- 
tioned before, the GAO dismissed competi- 
tive bidding entirely by stating, at pages 
86 and 37: “It is our view that the bid 
prices are not a reliable measure of costs 
in any given instance and that, accordingly, 
differences in bid prices among regional 
shipyards are not indicative of either cost 
equality or cost differential.” This is the 
cost accountants’ approach and completely 
ignores the express language of the statute 
as it now exists, granting the preference in 
terms of ability to bid competitively. In ef- 
fect, this conclusion puts the cart before 
the horse by disregarding direct evidence of 
the ability of the west coast to underbid 
shipyards in other regions, as demonstrated 
in the recent States Steamship contract. It 
thus substitutes the indirect evidence of 
ability to compete; namely, cost differentials, 
for the real evidence. 

In appendix I of our memorandum, there 
is a table of the bids on all construction and 
conversion contracts in the Maritime Ad- 
ministration’s program since November 30, 
1960, which was the cutoff date used by GAO 
even though its report was not published 
until March of 1961. In this table you will 
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note that four construction contracts have 
been awarded, for a total of 16 ships. Two 
of the 16 ships were awarded to a west coast 
yard as low bidder, without the 6 percent 
preference. On four others, the west coast 
bid was within one-half of 1 percent of the 
lowest bid. On six others, a west coast yard 
underbid three of the six eastern yards which 
submitted bids. Ona major conversion con- 
tract, the west coast yard bid within two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the lowest bid and 
was awarded the contract under the 6-per- 
cent preference. 

Since the report of the General Account- 


ing Office ignores or brushes off the matters - 


that I have been talking about, which are 
the only significant issues before this com- 
mittee, it does not seem worthy of con- 
sideration; but I would like to take a few 
moments to deal with some of the matters 
in the report, especially because there is afi 
implication that I may have been inacur- 
rate. 

The first instance of this occurs where the 
report challenges the statement I made last 
year that 10 percent of our purchases on a 
submarine that we were building came from 
west coast suppliers. The significance of my 
statement, of course, was that these same 
sources of supply were available to west coast 
yards; and since the freight costs from these 
sources to the west coast are lower than the 
freight costs to my yard from those sources, 
the west coast is not only in an equal posi- 
tion, but in a more favorable position. I was 
not attempting to prove,'as the report states, 
that we purchased any particular percentage 
of our material from west coast suppliers. 
Actually, it is remarkable that we purchased 
any amount from such distant sources; near- 
by sources have an advantage in seiling to us, 
just as west coast sources have an advan- 
tage in selling to west coast yards. The es- 
sential point is that yards on each coast 
have sources of supply available nearby and 
need not travel across the country to make 
purchases as the west coast yards were com- 
pelled to in 1936. Nevertheless, I want 
to make iv clear to this committee that my 
statement regarding 10 percent of that sub- 
marine was correct. I have here in appendix 
II-A to our mémorandum, a complete list of 
these purchases, showing that of $8 million 
in total purchases, we bought over $850,000 
from west coast sources—more than the 10 
percent I mentioned. 

The second instance where the General 
Accounting Office questioned one of my 
statements is in connection with the exhibit 
we placed in the record of last year’s hear- 
ings. That exhibit singled out some of the 
components in the ship and pointed out 
that these were available to west coast yards 
at delivered prices just as cheap or cheaper 
than we could buy them. This exhibit was 
developed from quotations on a ship built 
at my yard. The General Accounting Office 
report, at page 30, accuses us of using the 
wrong figures and not using the lowest 
available bid. They say we used a $48,000 
price for steering gear, which was available 
to us for $42,000. Actually the General Ac- 
counting Office people are the ones who used 
the wrong figures. They looked at some quo- 
tations that were never used. The quota- 
tions used in my exhibit showed that the 
west coast yards could purchase this steer- 
ing gear at $36,000, whereas it would cost 
‘us almost $40,000. The $48,000 and $42,000 
figures mentioned by the General Account- 
ing Office report have nothing to do with 
my exhibit. The calculations underlying the 
original exhibit are shown on page 21 of our 
memorandum. 

There is another serious error in the re- 
port. The General Accounting Office says 
that the west coast yards are at a 13-per- 
cent disadvantage in purchasing steel. This 
figure is wrong in fact, and besides, there is 
a trick init. Even if there were a 13-per- 
cent differential in steel costs, this would be 
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less than one-half of one percent of the 
cost of a ship. The continual reference in 
the General Accounting Office report to 
13 percent creates the impression that this 
is the percentage differential in the cost of 
a ship. On a recent C-3 built by an east 
coast yard, about 7,750,000 pounds of steel 
was used. The price of the ship was about 
$10,800,000. A 13-percent steel differential 
on that ship would have amounted to about 
70 cents per 100 pounds, or about $50,000 
for the whole ship. This-is less than one- 
half of one percent of the cost of the ship. 
In addition, we dispute the .13 percent ar- 
rived at by the GAO. They have accepted, 
without analysis, an exhibit offered by the 
west coast yards at last year’s hearings. A 
number of errors in this exhibit are pointed 
out in our memorandum. We have recom- 
puted the exhibit and find that the differ- 
ential is only half what the GAO finds it to 
be; so that instead of a one-half of 1 per- 
cent differential, you have one-quarter of 
1 percent. 

The General Accounting Office has also 
taken us to task for stating that most of 
the major suppliers of material, machinery 
and components used in shipbuilding ab- 
sorb freight on purchases by shipyards, so 
that regardless of their location, yards 
all parts of the country can obtain these 
materials and components at the same de- 
livered prices. Why the GAO challenges 
us on this I cannot understand, because the 
evidence that they have developed confirms 
what we say. An example of this is the let- 
ters from Westinghouse Electric Co. and 
General Electric Co. ‘quoted at pages 21-23 
of the GAO report. We put a number of 
such letters in the record of the last hear- 
ings. The GAO challenged us and went out 
and obtained through the Maritime Admin- 
istration its own letters, which it quotes 
in its report. I have studied them care- 
fully and I find that they say exactly the 
same thing that we said, only in greater de- 
tail. In short, they say that these major 
suppliers quote delivered prices to yards in 
all sections of the country and that their 
prices contain no identifiable factor for 
freight. . 

It is still our position, as stated during the 
hearings last year and as documented in 
the comprehensive legislative history which 
our counsel prepared, that differentials in 
labor costs did not enter into the establish- 
ment of the 6 percent west coast preference. 
However, without referring to the-legislative 
history or attempting to refute it, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office insists on injecting 
labor costs—and hence efficiency of produc- 
tion—into this matter. In any event, the 
GAO did conclude that there were so many 
factors involved in computing labor dif- 
ferentials that it was impossible to draw 
accurate conclusions. We have included as 
appendix III to our memorandum a chart 
which shows the relative increases in labor 
costs as between the Atlantic, gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. These increments in costs are 
taken from the monthly publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and are the only 
available statistics from which comparison 
can be drawn. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indexes do not give actual labor costs; 
they give rates of increase. It is very sig- 
nificant to note that our labor costs on the 
Atlantic coast and those in the gulf region 
have for 10 years been increasing faster 
than labor costs on the west coast. I would 
again urge this committee, however, not to 
establish a precedent by accepting 
the philosophy that labor costs or in- 
efficiency of production should be subsi- 
dized. 

Even though I have taken a great deal of 
your time in discussing the matters raised 
in the GAO report, I would like again to 
emphasize that we do not believe that these 
figures are important, because the decision 
confronting this committee is the ques- 
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tion of principle as to whether plants in one 
geographical area. of the country shall be 
preferred over competing plants in other 
geographical areas. 





The Case Against Summit Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as con- 
tinuing details and disclosures are made 
public from the secret conference at 
Vienna between President Kennedy and 
Dictator Khrushchev, Americans are 
rightfully becoming more and more con- 
cerned over the potential repercussions 
of that meeting. It is now clear that the 
President’s TV-radio report to the Na- 
tion failed to take our people into his 
confidence with regard to the major is- 
sues of controversy which developed in 
Vienna. 

It is now also clear that while the 
United States approached this confer- 
ence without careful advance briefing 
and without specific programs to pro- 
pose, the USS.R.. approached it, as 
usual, with concise and crafty proposals 
and a well-developed and carefully pre- 
pared plan for putting the United States 
of America on the defensive. This causes 
serious-minded Americans to raise the 
question of the wisdom and desirability 
of such meetings unless they are pre- 
arranged by lower echelon representa- 
tives and unles we go to them with a spe- 
cific and significant purpose in mind. 

In a recent column, highly regarded 
Washington observer, David Lawrence, 
discusses this grave question in his usual 
penetrating and objective manner. I 
ask leave of the Senate to have this 
column printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as a part of these remarks. 

In addition, Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix a 
paragraph from volume XXIII, No. 22, 
of Your Washington and You—my 
weekly newsletter to South Dakotans. It 
likewise deals with the so-called double- 
K conference in Vienna. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Case Acainst Summit TALKS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Did President Kennedy make a mistake in 
the timing of his visit with Nikita Khru- 
shchey? Should he have delay at least a 
year, and should he have consented to a 
meeting alone for several hours with the 
Soviet Premier at which no stenographic 
record was made of what was said? Also, 
why didn't Mr. Kennedy disclose to the 
American people the two documents which 
the Soviet Government presented at the 
Vienna conference and now is making public 
of its own accord? 

These questions are asked because it is 
announced that in a few days the Soviet 
Premier is to present a report to the Soviet 
people giving his own of the 
long discussions at Vienna. Also, it is perti- 
nent to inquire why as early as February 
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22—only a month after his inauguration— 
President Kennedy sent a letter to Premier 
Khrushchev pa’ the way for the meeting 
at Vienna. At that time Mr. Kennedy could 
not possibly have become familiar with all 
the background of previous negotiations as 
recorded in the file of reports from our am- 
bassadors abroad to the State Department in 
the last several years. Nor had he spent very 
much time getting at firsthand Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s’ impressions of Nikita Khrushchev's 
tactics. Yet the preceding President had 
access to every bit of information gathered 
by intelligence sources in the last several 
years. : 

Mr. Kennedy established a precedent in his 
long periods of conference alone with the 
Soviet Premier. Such a conference means 
a@ lot of risks for this country. Thus, the 
words of an Ambassador are constantly sub- 
ject to review by his superiors, They can 
be disavowed or their meaning softened or 
hardened as the case may be. When a Presi- 
dent speaks, however, every word is authori- 
tative and final. It represents a commitment 
and is part of a historic negotiation, even 
though for political or other reasons the 
tendency in official statements is to claim 
that what Mr. Kennedy said to Mr. Khru- 
shchev was not a “negotiation” but a “dis- 
cussion.” 

How could Mr. Kennedy, with his cursory 
knowledge of the official records of the State 
Department, safely make any statement 
orally in talking with Mr. Khrushchev with- 
out months and months of briefing before- 
hand by American experts familiar with 
Russian affairs? 

Even those American experts now resident 
in this country are at a disadvantage. Thus, 
Mr. Khrushchev's problems are not publi- 
cized in the Soviet press. If he is catering 
to or defying an opposition, there is little 


opportunity for American observers to know | 


just what the latest opposition viewpoint is 
and how much influence it happens to have 
with the Soviet Premier in shaping his poli- 
cies. How many American officials know in- 
timately the background of Kremlin policy 
over the years or the environment in the 
Ukraine, for instance, which has played such 
a controlling part in Mr. Khrushchev’s life 
and methods of operation? 

Yet an American President with no previ- 
ous experience at all in international con- 
ferences ventures forth to a summit meet- 
ing and then proclaims to the world after- 
ward on a nationwide television network 
that “no major decision was either planned 
or taken.” In the same address, moreover, 
it was revealed that Mr. Kennedy delivered 
a@ warning on West Berlin and said the 
United States would take “any risk” to de- 
fend our rights there. Plainly this was not 
just a “discussion,” but a grave step in in- 
ternational relations which could mean war. 

Should American Presidents issue in per- 
sonal conversations—rather than in writ- 
ing—warnings that could invoive the coun- 
try in war? The Constitution gives only to 
Congress the power to declare war. Diplo- 
matic exchanges can often bring commit- 
ments that may provoke war, and then Con- 
gress is placed in the awkward position of 
“ratifying a state of war that exists.” 

When President Eisenhower decided to go 
to the summit at Geneva in 1955 and at 
Paris in 1960, the same criticisms were made 
in these dispatches. In fact, thoughtful stu- 
dents of American diplomacy feel that sum- 
mit meetings constitute a dangerous de- 
parture from a republic’s policy and seem 
to be more in conformity with the customs 
and policies followed in the days of abso- 
lute monarchs. 

Secretary Rusk, in a magazine article pub- 
lished before he entered the Kennedy Cabi- 
net, opposed summit conferences unless pre- 
ceeded by careful preparation and, through 
diplomatic channels, by some measure of 
previous agreement, in writing, on funda- 
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mentals. Indeed, it is also a risk for Secre- 
taries of State to participate in oral confer- 
ences with foreign ministers of countries 
which are not allied with us and which are 
potentially our enemies. 

It was thought for a while that the Ken- 
nedy administration would conduct foreign 
affairs in what was referred to a few weeks 
ago as “quiet diplomacy.” But for some un- 
explained reason all this was suddenly 
changed and a spectacular stunt conference 
was substituted. The President eliminated 
from many hours of his talks in Vienna the 
very experts who could have subsequently 
sized up for him the true significance of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s behavior. 

It is questionable whether such summit 
talks should be permitted again, and yet 
Congress today seems supinely to ignore the 
risks already taken. Possibly it is because 
the Republicans were involved in somewhat 
the same procedure during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

All in all, the present system of com- 
munications seems to be slipshod, disorgan- 
ized, and ineffective except for publicity 
maneuvers on both sides. Yet it involves 
commitments that can make the difference 
between peace and war. 
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Events of the past week appear to indi- 
cate the United States received the double 
cross at the double-K conference in Vienna. 
In reporting on his conference with Khru- 
shchev, President Kennedy told the Ameri- 
can public: “The one area which afforded 
some immediate prospect of accord was 
Laos.”’ 

What actions followed those words? 
News dispatches reported that within 24 
hours of the President’s report, the Commu- 
nist armed forces in Laos renewed their at- 
tack, conquering the important area of Pa- 
dong, and they gave every indication of con- 
tinuing their military offensive. 

Thus, once again we learn the blunt truth: 
In dealing with the Russian Communists, it 
is their actions rather than their adjectives 
which we must look to in order to know and 
understand Communist positions and pol- 
icies. / 





Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
6 years have elapsed since the termi- 
nation of the period, on January 31, 
1955, for establishing eligibility under 
the Korean GI bill. Since then, with the 
exception of those who were in service 
on or before that date and those who 


-received service-connected disabilities 


during the Korean conflict, none of the 
men and women who have honorably 
served their country in the armed serv- 
ices and have been discharged have re- 
ceived any postservice educational or 
vocational assistance. 

The consequent inability of many of 
these veterans to acquire added skills 
has meant a loss not only to them per- 
sonally but to the Nation as a whole. 
For no matter by what name you choose 
to call it, we are engaged in a war of 
survival in which we can ill afford reck- 
lessly to squander the talents of our 
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gifted citizens. The extent of the na- 
tional loss since January 1955, can be 
appreciated when it is considered that of 
the more than 7,800,000 veterans of 
World War II who received training un- 
der the first GI bill, 450,000 went into 
communications and 380,000 into highly 
technical construction work; 100,000 
became lawyers, 63,000 doctors, 180,000 
mechanics, 238,000 school teachers, 145,- 
000 engineers, and 75,000 farmers. 

In the words of the Bradley Commis- 
sion: 

The veterans’ education program was 4 
major contribution to the national welfare, 
and the country would be weaker educa- 
tionally, economically, and in terms of na- 
tional defense if educators, veterans organi- 
zations, the President, and the Congress had 
not seen fit to embark upon this new and 
momentous educational enterprise. 


But, instead of retaining this splendid 
program with its many advantages we 
have allowed it to terminate and die. 

In 1959, the Senate adopted a bill re- 
establishing the program for veterans 
with service between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963, the termination date 
of the draft law. It also provided for 
vocational rehabilitation training on a 
permanent basis for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and it author- 
ized loan guarantee assistance for the 
purchase of homes, farmlands, livestock, 
et cetera, by veterans. Regretably the 
bill was never brought to the floor of the 
House for consideration. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
is substantially the same as S. 1138, the 
measure which passed the Senate in 
1959, with the exception that it does not 
contain the section in that bill provid- 
ing for loans instead of grants to vet- 
erans who fail to place in the top half 
of their class after the first year of col- 
lege. 

As stated in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
on S. 1138 of the 86th Congress: 

The need for this legislation is clear, com- 
pelling and urgent. Today’s cold war condi- 
tions are such that thousands of young Amer- 
icans are required by the compulsory draft 
law to serve on active duty in the Armed 
Forces for a specific period of time. * * * 
Absent the exigencies ‘of the cold war, the 
majority of these young people would not 
enter military service—normally they would 
remain in civil life, pursuing their individual 
goals. (Since January 31, 1955) young peo- 
ple entering the Armed Forces * * * have 
been called upon to make the personal sacri- 
fices associated with military service; yet 
they have been denied the readjustment aids 
so vitally needed to help them catch up with 
those of their contemporaries who were not 
asked to serve but who instead continued 
the more lucrative and comfortable pur- 
suits of civil life. 


It is often argued that we are not ac- 
tually engaged in a so-called hot war and 
therefore we should not grant readjust- 
ment benefits to our peacetime veterans. 
This argument, I submit, must have a 
hollow sound to those who waded ashore 
on the strange beaches of Lebanon in 
1958, or who were violently assaulted by 
Congolese while. delivering supplies to 
that unhappy country this year, or, who 
are even: now daily exposing their lives 
in Laos. I cannot believe that many of 
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these Americans are not risking as much 
now as their brothers did during World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we cannot ignore 
the fact that the GI benefits program is 
a self-liquidating program if there ever 
was one; a program that in the long run 
will not cost the American taxpayer one 
penny. In listing the specific achieve- 
ments of the program, in a press release 
issued on June 22, 1954, the 10th anni- 
versary of the World War II bill, the 
Veterans’ Administration stated: 

Through the GI bill, World War II vet- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United tSates. 

Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
are now paying an extra billion dollars a year 
in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GlI-bill-trained veterans 
alone will pay off the entire $15 billion cost 
of the GI education and training program 
within the next 15 years. 


Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Members 
of this House and of Congress to once 
more authorize educational and voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation for 
the members of our Armed Forces who 
have entered_the service subsequent to 
January 31, 1955. In so doing we would 
continue to recognize the obligation 
which prior Congresses appreciated in 
respect to veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. We would not be 
initiating a new program for which 
there are no precedents. 

We owe it to the continuation of the 
American dream to take this action now, 
but most of all we owe it to the gallant 
men and women in our Armed Forces 
who stand ready in these days of un- 
certainty to undertake the greatest risks 
of all that this Nation and free Govern- 
ment will continue to endure. 





Heroism of Stephen A. Olson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
attention was recently called to a story 
of great heroism on the part of a young 
Minnesotan by the name of Stephen A. 
Olson, who rescued a 3-year-old boy 
from a flaming farmhouse. This news- 
paper article, from the Grand Forks Her- 
ald, speaks for itself; but I feel that such 
a great act of heroism should receive 
even wider attention. 

All too often, these days, we hear of 
instances in which young people get in 
trouble; but all too seldom do we find 
that attention is paid and tributes are 
made to the many outstanding young 
people in America today. So it is a 
genuine pleasure to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay a sincere tribute to this 
heroic young man, Stephen A. Olson. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
ariticle to which I have referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
May 16, 1961] 
Heroic STRANGER IN Fire Rescue IDENTIFEID 
as SOPHOMORE aT UND 


The unidentified stranger who Friday night 
rescued little 3-year-old Gary Kosmatka from 
his flaming farm home near Grafton isn’t a 
stranger any longer. 

He’s been identified as Stephen A. Olson, 
20, of Hallock, Minn., a sophomore majoring 
in mathematics at the University of North 
Dakota. “ 

Confronted as he left a class in calculus 
at UND Monday, Olson grinned modestly 
and admitted to the deed. He said he never 
intended that an aura of mystery should 
surround him following the rescue. 

“We thought they’d taken the youngster 
to the Drayton hospital, so that’s where we 
went. When we learned they were at the 
Grafton hospital we decided to proceed 
home.” 

The Grafton tot is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian Kosmatka, who farms 10 miles east 
and 4 miles south of Grafton. The fire 
at the Kosmatka farm broke out at about 
5:30 p.m. Friday. 

By the time Olson, the son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Arnold Olson of Hallock, and three other 
Hallock students at UND arrived, the fire 
was nearly out of control and smoke was 
billowing from the windows. 

With Olson were Harold Swenson, 19; 
Duffy Nelson, 19, and Henry Steed, 18, ali 
freshmen at UND. The youths were driving 
to Hallock to spend the weekend when they 
noticed the fire. Mane 

“When we first arrived,” Olson remarked, 
“we saw a man running toward the house 
with a pail of water. Then someone yelled 
that a boy was still inside.” 

Olson said he didn’t think much about 
being scared, “just about whether. it was 
possible to find the boy.” 

Recalling a Twin Cities fire he’d read 
about, in which firemen found children hid- 
ing under furniture and on top of a clothes- 
basket, Olso decided that’s where he’d look 
first. 

He checked under a chair, beneath a bed, 
and finally discovered the child huddling 
against a wall under the living room couch. 

The student said apparently the boy’s 
father had overlooked that spot, though he’d 
checked the living room several times. 

“Mr. Kosmatka was in the room when I 
found the boy so I handed him over, and the 
child was taken outside where mouth-to- 
mouth breathing was tried for awhile. Then 
@ woman neighbor drove them all to the 
hospital,” Olson said. 

Olson said another man in a station wagon 
and his wife were at the scene. 

“That’s where Mr. Kosmatka must have 
gotten the idea about the traveling salesman. 
The car had a lot of suitcases in it,” he said. 

He didn’t know whether his friends were 
also inside the house, but said Nelson was . 
about to enter a room adjoining the living 
room, which was burning furiously, when he 
discovered the child. 





The Next Hundred Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. ‘Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin of June 13, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Next Hunprep Days 


The hundred days being over and then 
some, it may be time to note the state of 
the disunion between President Kennedy 
and the Congress. 

The new administration came to power 
on a bulky package of promises called the 
Democratic platform, some parts of which 
seemed to have been written with a broad 
wink to the party faithful. No one expected 
everything in the platform to be translated 
into law. But in one form or another, the 
new President and his party were committed 
to certain tions. 

After nearly 5 months, certain of these 
propositions, as amended, haye become law: 
& program for aid to depressed areas, a mini- 
mum wage expansion, further unemploy- 
ment aid. Others are bucking their way 
slowly: Federal aid to education and housing 
have passed the Senate. 

Notabie, however, is the lack of motion on 
other key items. 

The vital mutual security program is only 
on the first rung in House and Senate. The 
farm bill is half a step further. Tax re- 
vision is barely started. 

And there has been no congressional mo- 
tion whatever on medical aid for the aged, 
the much-heralded Peace Corps, reform of 
regulatory agencies, civil rights. . 

Those are four very tough ones, to which 
the omnibus farm bill and the tax reform 
may be added. That {S enough to keep any 
Congress tied up for months, even a Con- 
gress not so narrowly divided at this one. 
And the President is finding (as he could 
have expetced) that some of his toughest 
opponents are members of his own party, 
committed to the same platform. 

With the new President and the new Con- 
gress there never was a honeymoon. With 
@ fistful of highly contentious programs yet 
to move, the forecast looks to be one legis- 
lative crisis after another, and for this the 
dissident members of his own party will bear 
much responsibility. 





Address by the Honorable William M. 
Tuck, of Virginia, at the Commemora- 
tive Ceremony Marking the 100th An- 
niversary of the Killing in Combat of 
the First Uniformed Officer in the War 
Between the States, Capt. John Quincy 
Marr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I insert a very fine and 
scholarly speech made by my colleague, 
former Gov. William M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia, at Fairfax, Va., at the commemo- 
rative ceremony marking the 100th an- 
niversary of the killing in combat of the 
first uniformed officer in the War Be- 
aoe the States, Capt. John Quincy 

arr. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the occasion that 
brings us together today in the historic 
county of Fairfax naturally suggests the 
earlier and later history of our country. We 
have met here to participate in the com- 
memorative ceremony, incident to the passing 
of Capt. John Quincy Marr of the Warren- 
ton Rifles, who was the first commissioned 
Officer killed in the Civil War. He was killed 
at Fairfax Courthouse on June 1, 1861. He 
is said to have been the first to be killed 
in combat between uniformed soldiers. It 
is beyond dispute that he was the first com- 
missioned officer killed on either side. 

Let us go back and review and relive for 
a few moments what happened here in this 
village of the Confederate frontier 100 years 
ago today: : 

Fairfax, once known as Providence, was 
important mainly as a county seat. The 
Truro Episcopal Church was here, and so was 
the Methodist Church, both forerunners of 
the buildings we know today. Gathered 
around them was a scattering of houses, some 
large, some small, enough to accommodate a 
population of about 300. The hub of the 
settlement was along the streets immediate- 
ly adjacent to the courthouse. Through the 
village, as now, ran Route 236, the Little 
River Turnpike, generally referred to as 
Main Street. The Fairfax Station Road, 
as now, met it at right angles, and so did 
Route 237 from Falis Church. 

As the war clouds developed, Confederate 
troops congregated on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington, occupying Alexandria and the ridges 
in Arlington County overlooking the Po- 
tomac. There they lay, watching, and 
waiting. 

At 2 a.m., May 24, Union troops pushed 
across the Potomac by way of Chain Bridge, 
the Potomac Aqueduct at what is now Key 
Bridge, the 14th Street Bridge, and by 
steamer. They occupied Alexandria and the 
Arlington ridge. 

In the face of this advance, the southern 
forces fell back to Fairfax and Manassas 
and threw out patrols for reconnaissance 
purposes. The Federals did the same, nerv- 
ously trying to learn the dispositions and 
plans of the enemy. 

On the night of May 31, at 10:30 p.m., a 
Federal force of about 75 officers and men— 
Company B of the U.S. Dragoons, more for- 
mally known as the 2d US. Cavalry, just 
back from months of Indian fighting in 
Texas—left Camp Union in Arlington County 
and rode toward Fairfax, the most advanced 
position held by the Confederates. They 
were not supposed to come all the way to 
Fairfax, but their leader, Lt. Charles H. 
Tompkins, took matters into his own hands 
and pushed on, ignoring orders. The war 
was young. There had been virtually no 
battle action. ‘ ° 

Tompkins and his men came along route 
237, the road from Fairfax Circle past the 
old Fairfax Golf and Country Club. A few 
miles from the courthouse they encountered 
two Confederate pickets, one of whom was 
captured and the other of whom dashed 
back to warn the town. 

Here at the time was Lt. Col. R. S. “Dick’”’ 
Ewell, later a famed Conferederate general. 
For 2 weeks he had been in command of 
the troops at Fairfax. He was stopping at 
the Union Hotel, which stood on the corner 
across from the courthouse now occupied by 
the Bank of Fairfax, a hostelry that once 
had been operated by James Jackson, the 
irate southerner who only a few days be- 
fore had shot and killed Union Colonel Ells- 
worth for taking down a Confederate flag 
from the roof of Jackson’s inn in Alexandria. 
Also on hand was former Gov. William 
“Extra Billy” Smith, of Warrenton, Va., re- 
cently resigned from the U.S. Congress. He 
had arrived in town that afternoon and was 
staying at the home of Joshua Gunnell, now 
the Walter Oliver residence across from the 
courthouse. He was 64 years old. 


June 2? 


Troops quartered in the town included 84 
members of the Warrenton Rifles, which be- 
came Company K of the 17th Virginia In- 
fantry. They were under command of Capt. 
John Quincy Marr and were armed with 
ordinary rifies, without bayonets. Also here 
were the Rappahannock Cavalry, com- 
manded by Capt. John Shack Green, and 
the Prince William Horse, under Captain 
Thornton. Scattered through these last two 
units were a few guns and swords, but vir- 
tually no ammunition. 

These troops occupied the heart of town, 
the Prince William Horse sleeping in the 
Truro Episcopal Church, the Rappahannock 
Cavalry in the courthouse, and the Warren- 
ton Rifles in the Methodist Church. 

It was 10 minutes after 3 o’clock in the 
morning when the Federals reached Fairfax, 
arriving before the Confederate companies 
could be formed. As the invaders turned 
into the main street of the town and dashed 
through it, they were met with scattered 
firing from the hotel, the courthouse, and 
other buildings. A famous diarist was stay- 
ing that night at the home of the Episcopal 
rector in Fairfax. She was Mrs. Judith 
McGuire, whose accounts have given us some 
of our best pictures of the war period. Ths is 
how she described the appearance of the 
Federals: 

“We were aroused by a volley of musketry 
not far from our windows. Every human 
being in the house sprang up at once. We 
soon saw a body of cavalry moving up the 
street, and as they passed below our window 
we distinctly heard the commander’s order, 
‘Halt.’ They again proceeded a few paces, 
turned and approached slowly. In a few 
moments there was another volley, the fir- 
ing rapid, and to my unpracticed ear there 
seemed a discharge of a thousand muskets. 
Then came the same body of cavalry rushing 
by in wild disorder. Oaths loud and deep 
were heard from the commander. They 
again formed and rode quite rapidly into 
the village. Another volley and another, 
and then such rushing as I never witnessed. 
The cavalry scampered by, the commander 
calling out ‘Halt, Halt,’ with curses and im- 
precations. On, on they went.” 

Mrs. McGuire, as her writing indicates, 
had witnessed a s race. The Dra- 
goons actually did ride madly through town, 
firing at random, and continued on down the 
hill toward what is now Camp Washington. 
The Confederate troops in the meantime 
were still trying to organize. The Prince 
William Horse were assembling in the 
churchyard and along the street, and the 
Rappahannock Cavalry were gathering be- 
hind a high board fence that stood on the 
north side of the courthouse. Captain Marr 
formed his Warrenton Rifles on the south- 
west side of the courthouse, in a field of 
clover that lay in front of the Stevenson 
home, the home today of Col. Edward M. 
Offiey. 

When Governor Smith arrived on the 
scene, he immediately took charge. Quickly 
he tried to bring organization into the con- 
fusion. The Warrenton Rifles were the sol- 
diers with the guns, he was told, so he tried 
to find their leader, Captain Marr, but Marr 
could not be found. Presently a man, bare- 
headed, in his shirt sleeves, bleeding from 
@ wound in the shoulder, came up. Smith 
recognized him as Colonel Ewell, who ex- 
plained that he had attempted to run across 
the street ahead of the Dragoons and had 
been shot. His uniform coat he had thrown 
aside to keep the enemy from identifying 
him not only as an officer, but as a former 
member of the Dragoons. 

After a few minutes, the Federals came 
charging back up toward the court house, 
and this time the Confederates were ready. 
They had been formed behind buildings and 
trees and the court house fence, and they 
poured a hot fire at the invaders, such a de- 
fense that the Federals scampered off 
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through the fields to the road leading to 
Oakton and Vienna. As they retreated, they 
left behind nine horses and a few prisoners. 
Two of the horses had fallen under Tomp- 
kins, one of them badly bruising his foot. 

While the attack was at its peak, women 
of the village herded their children and 
slaves into their basements and other points 
of relative safety and waited. This was the 
case at the Thomas Moore home next door 
to the Methodist Church. Among the serv- 
ants who hovered in the basement of this 
house was Jack Rowe, a Negro who had been 
with the family for many years. 

Lieutenant Tompkins later told the press 
that during the entire time his men were 
in the village there was constant firing from 
windows and doors. Doors would open long 
enough for the discharge of a gun and then 
they would close to open again as soon as 
the firearm could be reloaded. 

As dawn came on, the excitement died 
down. Casualties were relatively few. Sev- 
eral men had been wounded on both sides. 

But what about Captain Marr? 

Jack Rowe, the Negro servant, brought the 
answer. Shortly after daylight, when he was 
permitted to leave the basement of the 
Thomas Moore home, he came upon the body 
of Captain Marr lying face down in the high 
clover of the field where he had formed his 
troops. It lay 800 feet south, 46 degrees 
west, of the present monument to Marr 
erected on the court house square by the 
Marr Camp of Confederate Veterans on June 
1, 1904. He had been killed by a spent bul- 
let that struck above the heart, causing his 
death without breaking the skin. 

Marr was one of Virginia’s outstanding 
citizens, a tall man with black hair and 
eyes, a full deep voice, a popular speaker 
with great natural wit and humor. He had 
served as mayor of Warrenton, his native 
town, as treasurer and high sheriff of Fau- 
quier County, as presiding justice of its 
county court, as commissioner of chancery, 
and as a member of the Virginia Convention 
that voted for secession. The Warrenton 
Rifles had been organized by him in 1859, 
at the outbreak of the John Brown troubles. 
The Richmond Examiner said of him: “In 
the death of this young and talented officer, 
the State has been deprived of one of the 
brightest of her military ornaments, and the 
country of one of the purest and best of 
men.” 

Marr was born in 1825, a member of a fam- 
ily long active in the American scene. His 
great grandfather had served under George 
Washington, his grandfather. had fought in 
the Revolutionary War and his father in the 
War of 1812. During the Revolution, his 
mother’s father had raised and equipped a 
company of soldiers at his own expense and 
had died early from exposure in the field. 

So it was a citizen of fine reputation who 
fell under fire here this June night 100 years 
ago. He had been graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington in 1846, 
second in his class. After teaching school 
for a time at Winchester, Va., he was em- 
ployed as assistant professor of mathematics 
and tactics at VMI. In this capacity he 
served until the death in 1848 of his father, 
whom he succeeded as commissioner of 
chancery for Fauquier County. 

Marr’s company was among the first to 
take the field. It left Warrenton April 16, 
only 4 days after the firing on Fort Sumter 
began. Quickly it moved from Dumfries to 
Fauquier Springs, to Bristow Station, to 
Centerville, and finally here to Fairfax. 

In his last public address, delivered at 
Warrenton, Marr said: “As for myself, 
whether in a representative capacity or as a 
private citizen, my fortunes are indissolubly 
connected with Virginia, the land of my 
birth, and by whom I have been nurtured 
more than a parent’s care and on whose 
bosom I shall repose when time with me 
shall be no more. She shall know no peril 


but that it shall be my peril; no conflict 
but that it shall be my conflict; and there 
is no abyss of ruin to which she may sink 
so low that I shall share her fall.” 

At the time of his death, he had just been 
commissioned lieutenant colonel by Vir- 
ginia’s Governor Letcher, but the commis- 
sion was missent to Harpers Ferry and never 
reached him. 

Marr was brought back to his home at 
Warrenton late the afternoon of June 1. 
Funeral services were held the following 
afternoon on the public green, because no 
building in the town was large enough to 
accommodate the throng that assembled. 
The Reverend O. S. Barten, rector of the 
Episcopal Church, officiated, and this first 
officer to die in action during America’s 
great civil strife was laid to rest beside his 
father and sister in the Warrenton ceme- 
tery. 

A monument erected over his grave bears 
this inscription: “On the threshold of his 
State, this Virginian met the invader, and 
was the first to fall for the rights of the 
South.” 

How valuable it is today to study these 
incidents out of our past, this chapter out 
of our American history that fortune saw 
fit to visit upon Fairfax Court House at a 
time when it was unprepared, when its out- 
skirts were undefended, and its homes were 
occupied by helpless women and children. 
That indeed was a time of peril. But men of 
Fauquier and Prince William and Rappa- 
hannock were here to act, to drive back the 
invader, and to display the sort of courage 
and patriotism which we want so much to 
instill in our manhood of today. If we are 
to preserve our American liberties, we must 
produce not only the weapons needed to sus- 
tain them, but we also must provide capable 
manpower to use them, manpower steeped in 
the same courage and patriotism that stim- 
ulated John Quincy Marr and the other 
defenders gathered here that night to come 
at the first call to the protection of Virginia. 

The men who charged into Fairfax on that 
distant day were professional soldiers, mem- 
bers of the Regular Army of the United 
States, experienced in warfare and the use 
of firearms, hardened after long months of 
frontier fighting in Texas. The home guards 
who faced them were not so experienced, 
not so well trained, not so hardened. But 
not one among them was without the cour- 
age needed for the occasion. Records, offi- 
cial or otherwise, give no mention of indi- 
vidual cowardice, or of men fleeing on foot 
from the scene. 

We are again today living in times of great 
peril. We are threatened from without and 
from within by the sinister and dastardly 
hordes of godless Communists who would 
not only destroy our liberty and freedom and 
our way of life, but who would violate and 
murder our men, women and children. We 
need the means and the weapons with which 
to defend ourselves from these flagitious 
forces, but above all we need and must have 
men of the fidelity and courage and deter- 
mination to use them when necessary. 





Trend Toward Nationalization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 


remarks of the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CaPeHarT] during the recent 
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debate on the housing bill have been 
widely read and quoted not only for their 
significance regarding the actual hous- 
ing program in which he has long been 
a national leader but also to point out 
@ dangerous trend in our Government 
today. 

This aspect of the Indiana Senator’s 
remarks is the subject of an editorial in 
the Boise (Idaho) Statesman. . This edi- 
torial inspired by the Senator’s remarks 
is certainly challenging reading. I ask 
unanimous consent it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 

TREND TOWARD NATIONALIZATION 


Congressional debate lately on the multi- 
billion dollar, precedent setting housing bill 
provided the occasion for Indiana’s Senator 
CaPEHART to voice a challenging and thought- 
provoking observation. Here it is: 

“Our people are willing to spend billions 
of dollars to stop communism and socialism 
throughout the world; and yet every day 
we move more and more in the same gen- 
eral direction.” 

It’s a great deal ‘more than a mere asser- 
tion or expression of a personal opinion. 

This ominous trend, in its relation par- 
ticularly to the legislation under discussion, 
is pointed out by Senator CaPgnarT in this 
fashion: 

“Are we now developing a situation in 
which a new Congress or a person running 
for election to the House of Representatives 
or to the Senate would say, ‘Elect me and I 
will provide for 50-year terms with no down- 
payments,’ and the other would say, ‘He is 
just a piker. Elect me and I will arrange 
for 60-year terms and no downpayments.’ 
Certainly that is what we are headed for if 
this measure is enacted into law—a situation 
in which each Congress would attempt to 
outdo the other, by means of providing for 
increased liberalization. 

“Must we always be liberalizing these 
policies and these laws? Evidently we shall 
do the same thing with the farm program, 
so I understand, or at least it is being talked 
about. I say that if we do not put a stop 
to this trend, the time will come when we 
shall have a completely socialized and na- 
tionalized country.” : 

Because it seems to serve the ends of 
something that’s good or desirable, the trend 
gathers momentum. 

We only fool ourselves, though, if we at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that it’s a trend 
that leads inevitably to socialism and com- 
munism in which Government assumes all 
powers and all responsibilities for everything. 

It doesn’t fool any such eminent author- 
ity on socialism and communism as is the 
Soviet’s boss Nikita Khrushchev. He’s cur- 
rently lecturing the Egyptians who have 
openly embraced socialism but who have 
been dealing a bit roughly with some Com- 
munist agents, apparently figuring that they 
can get off at a way station and stop some- 
where short of socialism’s terminal in com- 
munism. 

Khrushchev's admonition to the Egyptians 
is one that ought to be very seriously con- 
sidered too by our own free-wheeling, head- 
in-the-clouds liberals. Here’s what he says: 

“Socialism is the first stage to commu- 
nism and thus you are now in the first 
stage if you want to advocate socialism. You 
are like one who is learning the alphabet. 
You are learning the letter A—socialism is 
the first letter in the alphabet of organizing 
human society. Thus if you desire socialism 
you should not declare yourself against 
communism and put yourselves in an awk- 
ward position. 
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Report on Problems of Machine Tool 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker; an in- 
teresting report on the problems fac- 
ing the machine tool industry of the 
United States was carried in a recent is- 
sue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
under the byline of Alen M. Smythe. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring to the attention of the House this 
article from the Herald Tribune of June 
12: 


MACHINE Too, Buripers LOOK TO UNITED 
STATES FoR INDUSTRY Boost 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

WasHINGTON.—When Everett M. Hicks, 
president of the National Machine Tool 
Builders, recently said* that Germany had 
now replaced the United States as the major 
world producer of machine tools, it climaxed 
@ series of emotional speeches, business dis- 
cussions, serious trade group gatherings, and 
even congressional activity. 

All recognized that any Federal action, 
such as tax benefits, increased defense buy- 
ings, or foreign aid programs, would have an 
immediate impact on this Nation’s economic 
position. 

The catalyst that precipitated this flurry 
of activity was furnished by President Ken- 
nedy in February when he said, “Obsoles- 
cence in our factories is slowing down our 
growth and handicapping our productivity.” 
He indicated the new administration in- 
tended to do something about it. 

Of greatest importance to equipment 
makers is the Pentagon procurement policy. 
The present 10-day concept of a nuclear war 
has inactivated the hundreds of standby 
plants that were rushed to completion after 
World War II. Valued at more than $2,800 
million, the stock of machine tools is di- 
vided almost equally among the three armed 
services. 

Much of this e@juipment is in storage as 
surplus or earmarked to be placed there 
soon, Many of the tools being used in Fed- 
eral arsenals or lent to defense firms are 
used only slightly. A nervous machine tool 
industry watches the ever-changing defense 
surplus disposal practices. 

The Air Force stated it plans to spend 
$25 million on modernizing tools this year— 
twice as fast as other Federal agencies. 
Rather than purchase late model machine 
tools they are searching for new processes 
and multiuse equipment that can shape the 
new space age metals used in our ballistic 
missiles and new jet engines. 

The Navy hopes its next year’s budget 
will contain the start of a $200 million pro- 
gram for modernizing naval shipyards. The 
disinclination of private shipyards to mod- 
ernize due to the world shipbuilding slump 
may help the Navy program. 

The plans of the Navy for disposal of both 
plants and equipment are somewhat similar 
to those of the other two services. In 1953 
they had interests in 255 plants, valued at 
more than $5 billion. Of these, 196 were 
partly owned by the Government and were 
operated by private contractors; 59 were 
Government operated. 

The Navy has reduced its plant holdings 
to 145 as of January 1961 with a valuation 
of about $4 billion. By July Navy plant 
interests will decline to 133 if current plans 
are carried out. Twenty-eight will be pri- 
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vetely owned with a national security 
clause; 49 will be partly or wholly Govern- 
ment owned but operated by private con- 
tractors, and 56 will remain as Government- 
Owned, Government-operated facilities. 
However, the disposal of the large and costly 
plants is still a major Navy problem. 





Former Senator Albert W. Hawkes Moves 
to California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, many 
Senators recall their years of service 
with former Senator Albert W. Hawkes, 
of New Jersey. They will be interested, 
I am sure, to learn that Al is moving to 
California, where we all hope he will 
enjoy good health and continue his in- 
terest in good government. 

At the suggestion of his friend and 
neighbor, George Stringfellow, of East 
Orange, N.J., I ask unanimous consent 
that a short letter from George and a 
copy of the farewell program given Al- 
bert Hawkes by his New Jersey fraternal 
associates be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in-the Recorp, as follows: 

NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE, 
Trenton, N.J., June 15, 1961. 


Hon. Kart MuNDT, 
Senior U.S. Senator from South Dakota, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak FRIEND Kar_: As you perhaps know 
our mutual friend, Al Hawkes, has sold his 
home in Montclair and is moving to Cali- 
fornia to be with his daughter. His neigh- 
bors, the Cedar Masonic Club, composed of 
members of Cedar Grove Masonic Lodge gave 
him a little farewell dinner on June 2. The 
story having to do with it is attached hereto 
along with the names of those who attended. 
If you would place this in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I am sure Al would be happy if 
you had it inserted, so would I. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorceE E. STRINGFELLOW, 
Past Imperial Potentate, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. 





FAREWELL TO SENATOR ALBERT W. HAWKES BY 
Crepar Masonic Cius, Cepar Grove, N.J. 


So long, Brother Al, 

You’ve truly been our pal: 

You were our first to cheer 

As Brother of the Year; 

By us you're much admired, 

A man like you inspired 

The poet Josiah Holland, 

Who wrote “The Day’s Demand”: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of the office cannot 
buy; 
Men who passes opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie.” 
You met us on the level 
And parted on the square; 
You've truly been our pal— 
So long, Brother Al! 
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In sincere appreciation and with kindest 
best wishes and hopes we'll meet once a year 
from your friends in the Cedar Masonic Club. 

Marvin Jay Winship, president, Ceda. 
Masonic Club, New Jersey; George E. 


Stringfellow, Shrine of Past Im- 
périal Potentate, Shrine of North 
America; Thomas B. Miller, Past 


Master, Cedar Lodge, New Jersey; Ed- 
ward H. Reeves, Past Master, Cedar 
Lodge, New Jersey; Dr. E. DeAlton 
Partridge, president, Montclair State 
College, New Jersey; Mildred Land- 
graf, president, Women’s Auxiliary to 
Cedar Lodge; Viola K. Haas; Marge 
Bartley; Jane Reeves; Connie Novak; 
Carrie Stringfellow; Ellen Winship; 
Louise Miller; Nell C. Partridge; Lillian 
Lohmann; “Loran G. Bartley, District 
Deputy Grand Master, 10th Masonic 
District, New Jersey; Frank Landgraf, 
Worship Master, Cedar Lodge, New 
Jersey; John Novak, Senior Warden, 
Cedar Lodge, New Jersey; Walter Loh- 
mann, Junior Warden, Cedar Lodge, 
New Jersey; Melvin Haas, Senior Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, Cedar Lodge, New 
Jersey. 





A Stone Monstrosity in the Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress should review the matter of 
the memorial proposed to be erected to 
honor the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt before it is too late to 
do anything constructive about the stone 
monstrosity which has the inside track. 

What the Nation’s Capital needs is 
resolution protection against further 
encroachments on its parklands by such 
ill-conceived projects as this particu- 
larly controversial memorial. 

Mrs. Charlotte Shedd, of broadcasting 
station WDEL in Wilmington, Del., de- 
clared in a recent radio editorial: 

I saw in this morning’s paper a photo- 
graph of the proposed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial in Washington, and having known 
the late President rather well I would as- 
sume that he would be horrified at the sight 
of it. My enthusiastic support of the pro- 
posal by U.S. Representative Harris B. Mc- 
DoweEL. to substitute for it a park modeled 
after Longwood Gardens has nothing what- 
soever to do with politics but is simply 
caused by the recognition that what Amer- 
ican cities need is not more and higher 
buildings but parks and trees and flowers. 

I have had occasion to chat with a great 
number of returning American tourists, peo- 
ple from every walk of life, in every age 
group, and invariably they mention how im- 
pressed they were by the parks and flowers 
to be found in every major European city. 
Certainly I know that American cities grew 
in a different way: they were chosen as a 
utilitarian site, near a river or stream, near 
transportation, for the sake of rapid indus- 
trial development—and the people who built 
them had no leisure at all—they wanted 
everything to be done fast, efficient, and 
with the least amount of emotional involve- 
ment. There was no time for anything ex- 
cept progress. 

Mrs. Shedd, a friend of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is a competent observer. 
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She is one of five interviewers selected 
by the National Broadcasting Co. 
to conduct interviews for its coast-to- 
coast Monitor program. Mrs. Shedd 
will leave August 26 for a 2-month in- 
terviewing tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. In addition to scheduled in- 
terviews with heads of State and other 
dignitaries in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, Mrs. Shedd will provide Moni- 
tor with human interest stories em- 
phasizing the customs and situations in 
the lives of average people abroad. The 
Monitor program is heard over more 
than 400 NBC network stations. 

I include items related to the matters 
I have been discussing: 

WDEL, 
Wilmington, Del., June 18, 1961. 
The Honorable Harris B. McDowELL, JR., 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE MCDOWELL: Your 
proposal to build a park instead of the stone 
monstrosity in Washington jnspired me to 
do a radio editorial on my daily morning 
program called Vignette over WDEL in Wil- 
mington. I was particularly gratified when 
2 days later the Morning News carried an 
editorial using almost literally the same sen- 
timents and even words as I had used them 
in my broadcast. 

I thought you might be interested and 
hope you will be pleased by what I had to 
say; please don’t let them do it. 

My best wishes for success. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE SHEDD. 


I saw in this morning’s paper a photograph 
of the proposed Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial in Washington, and having known 
the late President rather well I would as- 
sume that he would be horrified at the sight 
of it. My enthusiastic support of the pro- 
posal by U.S. Representative Harris B. Mc- 
DOWELL, JR., to substitute for it a park mod- 
eled after Longwood Gardens has nothing 
whatsover to do with politics but is simply 
caused by the recognition that what Amer- 
ican cities need is not more and higher 
buildings but parks and trees and flowers. 

I have had occasion to chat with a great 
number of returning American tourists, peo- 
ple from every walk of life, in every age 
group, and invariably they mention how im- 
pressed they were by the parks and flowers 
to be found in every major European city. 
Certainly I know that American cities grew 
in a different way: they were chosen as 
a utilitarian site, near a river or stream, near 
transportation, for the sake of rapid indus- 
trial development—and the people who built 
them had no leisure at all—they wanted 
everything to be done fast, efficient, and 
with the least amount of emotional involve- 
ment. There was no time for anything ex- 
cept progress. So much for the reason. 

The result? When I took my mother for 
automobile rides through the countryside 
she thought many times that we had been 
there before, whether it was Chester, Kennett 
Square, or a town near Washington, or New 
York. She saw no difference but uniform- 
ity, but unfortunately a uniformity of ab- 
sence of beauty. 

Take our own Rodney Square: a patch of 
burned grass. It should have a fountain 
in the center and a carefully laid out, care- 
fully tended, artistically designed carpet of 
flowers; this would not cost much and how 
much it would contribute to the beauty of 
the city. 

And so, back to Washington, a city which 
belongs to all of us, creates a worldwide 
image, and is about to build a memorial to 
@ man who, regardless of party affiliation 
is established in history as a great American. 
I feel very strongly that there is enough 
stone and granite in American cities, and 
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that parks and open spaces to breathe, and 
trees to purify the air with ozone are what 
is needed. Let your voice be heard. Wash- 
ington is your Capital. 


[From the Evening Journal, June 19, 1961] 
Mrs. SHEDD To INTERVIEW FOR MONITOR 


Mrs. Charlotte Shedd, of 2203 The Sweep, 
Arden, is one of five interviewers selected 
by the National Broadcasting Co. to conduct 
interviews for its coast-to-coast Monitor pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Shedd will leave August 26 on the 
USS Gripsholm for a 2-month interviewing 
tour of the Scandinavian countries. 

In addition to scheduled interviews with 
heads of state and other dignitaries in Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden, Mrs. Shedd will 
provide Monitor with human interest stories 
emphasizing the customs and situations in 
the lives of average people abroad. 

The Monitor program is heard over more 
than 400 NBC network stations. 

Mrs. Shedd has conducted a local radio 
program, “Vignettes,” comprising a short in- 
terview format, over station WDEL for the 
past 7 years. She is also her own producer, 
copywriter, and arranger for three music 
shows heard on WDEL-FM and WIBF-FM 
in Philadelphia. 

A linguist, she recorded interviews in 
10 countries on two previous European tours. 
They were used exclusively by the Wilming- 
ton station. Before leaving August 26, she 
will prerecord her schéduled broadcasts in 
Wilmington and Philadelphia. Her 6-year- 
old daughter, Christobel Eleanor, will ac- 
company her on the trip. 

She plans to conclude her trip with a visit 
to her native Vienna, where she will conduct 
more interviews. Mrs. Shedd is the widow of 
Clifford W. Shedd, who was associated with 
the Department of Commerce. 





Letter From Richard Morgenstern, Con- 
cerning Travel Abroad by Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
received a very thought-provoking letter, 
dated June 7, 1961, from Mr. R. Morgen- 
stern, which is to the effect that many 
of his friends have found, in traveling 
abroad, difficulties in making certain ex- 
planations when certain events that 
have occurred in this country are pointed 
out to them. Mr. Morgenstern is gen- 
eral manager of the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, and I commend it to the read- 
ing of every Senator. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROBINSON MILLING Co., 
Salina, Kans., June 7, 1961. 
Hon, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Some of my friends and 
acquaintances traveling in foreign countries 
complain of the embrassassment they suffer 
from fellow passengers of other countries, 
through newspaper accounts of Little Rock, 
freedom riders, desegregation, race incidents 
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in America, etc. None seem prepared to 
counter by pointing out how minor these 
are in the remarkable accomplishments of 
this Republic since it was formed. 

I suggest the State Department provide 
with each passport a few statements of fact 
in this respect so that our achievements 
may be advanced with justifiable pride. We 
have here minority groups from every land. 
We have blended them into a strong Nation 
while at the same time allowing ethnic 
groups to observe their own manners if they 
so desire, their religious beliefs, their cus- 
toms, asking only that a proper respect be 
shown for the laws of the Nation and com- 
munities in which they reside and that their 
progeny attend schools of their choice for a 
certain period in their life. 

Out of such a heterogeneous group, per- 
sonalities naturally clash, rivalries ensue, 
hatreds develop but always they resolve 
themselves into an overall philospohy dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the liberties 
which we and we alone enjoy. 

What other country can even approach 
these achievements? And why do we so 
readily accept criticism because of unfor- 
tunate incidents which will occur and re- 
occur on occasion in assimilating people of 
all kinds and types from the world over. 
Here the dissenter is heard, tolerated, even 
encouraged. Should he overstep the bounds 
of propriety or the laws he is granted a fair 
hearing and a just trial. Elsewhere he faces 
exile or the firing squad. 

It is said we complain about many things 
but do nothing about them. I take this 
means of doing something about this par- 
ticular subject. 

Sincerely, 
R. MORGENSTERN. 





Worst Yet in Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rock Island 
Argus of June 13, 1961: 

Worst YET InN HovusING 


A $6.2 billion housing bill which Senator 
Harry Byrrp of Virginia described as the 
worst he has seen in a quarter of a century, 
has passed the U.S. Senate. Only a rising 
tide of public opposition, voiced in letters 
to Congressmen, will prevent its passage in 
the House. 

The bill is a blueprint of inflation. It pro- 
vides, among other things, for a Federal guar- 
antee of 40-year loans on middle-income 
housing on a downpayment of only 3 percent. 
The administration originally requested no 
downpayment at all. 

Even at 3 percent, Senator Dirksen, of 
Illinois, predicted that it would take 20 years 
for buyers to obtain an appreciable equity 
in their property and that by then many 
would abandon the homes rather than pay 
for costly repairs, and that the Government 
would be left holding the bag. 

But the Government apparently is count- 
ing on continued inflation, which causes 
property values to rise as the dollar value 
declines. The housing people certainly 
won’t have an incentive for holding costs 
down to attract customers. With the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing the loans and stretch- 
ing the payments out to practically a life- 
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time, they can go on jacking up the costs, 
year after year, to their own eventual ruin. 


people. 
This extravagant housing bill isn’t really 
serving the interests of the people who need 
because it makes certain that costs 
will continue to rise. It isn’t serving the 
interest of t&e housing people because it 
encourages a condition which in the end will 
make it difficult for them to operate. Both 
would be better off if Congress would leave 
the housing problem to the housing people 
and the laws of supply and demand. But it 
won't be done, apparently, until the people 
demand it. 





Need for Positive Stand Against 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Berkeley Democrat, published weekly in 
Moncks Corner, S.C., by Mr. Herbert 
Hucks, contains an excellent editorial, 
which I feel merits the attention of the 
Congress and the thousands.of readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The edi- 
torial appeared in the Wednesday, June 
14, issue of the Berkeley Democrat, and 
points up the importance of a firm, posi- 
tive stand against communism’s bluff 
and bluster tactics. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Berkeley Democrat, June 14, 
1961] 

The situation in Laos where a truce be- 
tween the Communists and the regular Gov- 
ernment is supposed to exist is ample proof 
that Russian promises cannot be trusted. A 
word from Khrushchev and the guns would 
stop firing, but that word does not come, 
though again he is promising. When Laos 
finally falls, South Vietnam probably will 
follow, and Communist influence in south 
Asia will be that much stronger. There is 
@ choice to be made by the free nations— 
either send fighting forces, not talkers, in, 
or let the Communists take over, as we have 
done in Cuba. That new slogan, “Better 
Red Than Dead” appears to be gaining in 
the minds of men who have always known 
freedom. Had that spirit prevailed at the 
time of the Revolution, there would never 
have been a United States of America. 

In some sections of Asia and Africa where 
millions die each year of starvation and pre- 
ventable disease, the natives might be ex- 
cused for grasping at any “ism” which they 
are told will bring them a better life. In 
their squalor and ignorance (very few know 
the meaning of education even in the small- 
est degree) they live and die without hope, 
and when told that communism will bring 
them a new life, they grasp it like a drown- 
ing man ata straw. A citizen of this coun- 
try traveling in Asia saw hundreds of gaunt 
men, women, and children dropping and 
dying like flies on the streets of a large 
city while others passed by with scarcely a 
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glance at the emaciated bodies. To a much 


These conditions are nothing new. They 
have existed since time began. But in the 
past, their world was small. Those living in 
the poorest and most disease-ridden parts 
of the world did not know that a better life 
existed beyond their horizons, and lived and 
died without hope. Now, in every part of 
existed beyond their horizons, and lived and 
poverty, men do know that in other lands 
there is food for all, health for most, freedom, 
prosperity and happiness. 

These people do not know that under com- 
munism, they will be slaves, but many, like 
in China, grasp it because they are told that 
it will mean more food, a better life, possibly 
schools and medical attention. 

Is there nothing the free world can do? 
China is gone. India, though making some 
progress, is fertile soil for Communist pene- 
tration. So are all other parts of the Far 
East, with the possible exception of Japan. 
If Cuba fell, why not the PhiJippines and 
parts of South America? 

Time is slipping by. Soft talk and appease- 
ment have no effect on those who are de- 
termined to enslave the world. We said that 
we would not stand by and see the Commu- 
nists take over Cuba. We did, and now 
crawl on our knees, with the OK of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and permit some of our citi- 
zens to pay blackmail to Castro by swapping 
tractors for prisoners, not Americans, but 
Cubans who were captured when invading 
their own land. And let it be remembered 
that this invasion had the blessings of 
higher ups in our own country, when they 
must have known, if they had any informa- 
tion at all, that unless we backed the in- 
vaders with planes and guns, they had no 
chance of success. 

It could be that Congressman Rivers is 
right when he says that we should throw a 
complete and effective blockade around 
Cuba. If blockade means war, then that 
is the risk we take. If it should succeed 
in the ousting of Castro, the effect in other 
parts of the world will be in freedom’s favor, 
especially in South America. 

What course will our leaders take? Will 
they continue to give Khrushchev his way 
on the theory that Americans and men of 
other free nations prefer “to be Red than 
dead”? 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to add my statement 
in commemoration of the tragic deporta- 
tion of Lithuanians by the Soviet Union 
during the years 1940-41. This act illus- 





trates to all of us once again the great 


inhumanity of the Soviet regime. 

At the end of the First World War 
when Lithuanians regained their free- 
dom they and their friends everywhere 
hoped that they would live in their 
ancient homeland in peace and prosper- 
ity. During the interwar years they did 
create prosperity, and enjoyed it in free- 
dom as long as they were allowed to have 
freedom. But their most powerful and 
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ferocious adversary, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, had decided that Lithuan- 
ians should have no more freedom than 
the people of the Soviet Union. Thus 
they decided to eliminate Lithuania, 
along with its two neighboring Baltic 
States, as an independent and free state. 
This they did in 1940. At that time the 
Wesern Powers were deeply involved in 
the war. Thus Moscow carried out its 
evil designs with impunity. 

By mid-1940 helpless Lithuania lay at 
the feet of her invaders, Red army troops, 
and her people enslaved under Commu- 
nist tyranny. Then the new masters of 
Lithuania made a clean sweep of all 
Lithuanian leaders; they all were ar- 
rested, imprisoned and, in many cases 
without the knowledge of their relatives 
and friends, shipped to far-off corners of 
Asiatic Russia. There in these desolate 
and inhospitable lands these innocent 
Lithuanians have been suffering for more 
than two decades. Today we do not 
know of their unenviable lot, but in ob- 
serving the anniversary of their deporta- 
tion by Soviet authorities, we think of 
them as the victims of Soviet inhumanity 
toward true lovers of liberty and freedom. 





Howls and Hosannas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, un- 

der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
broadcast by Frank McGee, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., shortly .after 
Navy Comdr. Alan Shepard’s dramatic, 
historic, and successful suborbital flight 
in space. 
The difficulties involved in informing 
the American public concerning the non- 
military and nonsecurity missile tests 
conducted by our Government, in the 
first months after the Russians launched 
Sputnik I in 1957, are well known. 

One of my constituents, C. Herschel 
Schooley, now Assistant to the Secretary 
and Director of Information at the De- 
partment of the Interior, was Director of 
Information for the Department of De- 
fense at that time. On the scene at 
Cape Canaveral to direct coverage of the 
first Vanguard launchings, he received 
some criticism, from within and without 
our Government, as a result of his having 
handled the coverage fully ‘“‘on the rec- 
ord,” based on the conviction that in a 
democracy, our successes as well as our 
failures in these test programs must be 
a matter of record. 

Mr. Schooley is a dedicated career civil 
servant, who has been a government in- 
formation specialist the past 19 years. 
He served the Navy as a public infor- 
mation officer in World War II, and 
served the Defense Department, contin- 
uously after the postwar unification leg- 
islation was enacted, in positions of re- 
sponsibility in the Defense information 
program, as career specialist, and under 
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all Secretaries, from Forrestal to McEl- 
roy. He has served in his present post 
under Secretaries Seaton and Udall. 

Mr. Schooley has been a resident of 
Abilene, Tex., in my district, since 1937, 
and I am glad to note that Mr. McGee, 
who is’a veteran of years of coverage of 
the military, missile, and space programs 
for NBC, has high praise for his profes- 
sional judgment and ability. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the aforementioned text 
from NBC in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The other day I sat and listened to one 
American official after another praise this 
country’s daring in attempting to put a man 
into space before the watching eyes of the 
world. This, they all said, was right and 
proper and the American way. Since I agree 
with what they were saying completely, there 
must be some reason why I felt in disagree- 
ment with most of those who were saying 
it. There is. 

I felt that way before the launching and I 
strongly suspect most of them did not. I 
would have still felt that way if the launch- 
ing had been a failure, and I don’t believe 
most of them would. 

Aside from an unwillingness to see what 
is right turned into self-righteousness, this 
is what disturbed me. 

In December of 1957, 3 months after Rus- 
sia had done it, we were about to attempt 
placing a satellite in orbit. It was not a 
military undertaking, no secrets were in- 
volved, but officials were being secretive. 

After much proper protest from newsmen, 
the Pentagon sent Herschel Schooley, a vet- 
eran and very able information specialist, to 
Cape Canaveral. Schooley, who agreed with 
us already, listened as we bore down on our 
arguments and then made the necessary 
arrangements. 

As a result, we tried to place a satellite in 
orbit with all the world watching and lis- 
tening. It was a failure. Immediately a 
deafening howl went up from officialdom de- 
manding this country cease advertising its 
failures and act like Russia which publi- 
cizes ‘only its successes. 

Newsmen published and broadcast the 
howls without mentioning their role in the 
affair. And suddenly, as someone has said, 
“there stood Herschel Schooley, naked, on 
the sands of Cape Canaveral.” 

Schooley moved from his job at the Penta- 
gon, took a similar one in the much quieter 
Department of the Interior. He’s still there, 
and happy. When the space launching was 
made the other day, it followed almost to the 
letter the routine that Schooley had set up 
for the satellite attempt. But it succeeded, 
and those who had howled before were now 
shouting hosannas. 


Wondering if all this might not have a 
hollow ring to Schooley, I called him in 
Washington. He remembers, of course, but 
if he’s bitter, I can’t detect it. He takes it 
as a sign that we’ve grown.up a bit. “We're 
more mature,” he told me, “more experi- 
enced. We realize now we don’t have to run 
and hide.” 


But, I wonder. I really do. On the Mon- 
day following the astronaut launching, when 
Washington was giving its very informal but 
warmly enthusiastic reception to Alan 
Shepard, President Kennedy made a remark 
that has gone largely unnoticed. 

Shepard was making a valiant effort to 
share some of the glory with the hundreds, 
even thousands of persons who were respon- 
sible for the project’s success. The President 
wanted to do this, too. He said their names 
were not well known to the public, but if the 
launching had failed, their names would 
soon have become well know. There is bit- 
ter truth in that. 


Schooley is mature. The President is 
mature. So is Shepard, who tried to share 
the honors of the occasion without being 
maudlin and so are those who put him into 
space realizing if they succeeded, Shepard 
would be made a hero and if they failed, 
they would be the villains. 

But have we grown more mature? I don’t 
know. I hope so. And I suspect we’ll find 
out the next time we publicize an effort 
in advance and it turns out a failure. 
Whether this gets howls or hosannas should 
let us know. 





J.F.K. Report No. 7 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 4, 1961, the television network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., carried, 
J.F.K. Report No. 7, with Mr. Chet Hunt- 
ley as the moderator. I have obtained a 
transcript of that program and as part 
of my remarks today I would like to 
insert in the Recorp that portion of the 
program wherein Mr. James Robinson 
comments on the conditions in south- 
east Asia, an excellent presentation by 
Mr. Robinson from Hong Kong, as well 
as the conclusion as presented by Mr. 
Huntley. 

The indicated material follows: 


Mr. RoBINsON. Militant pressure by Asian 
Communist forces, ably assisted by Rus- 
sia, is today finding the free world’s de- 
fenses out here vacillating and unsure.. A 
series of military and political defeats in 
Laos highlights our inadequacies. The Reds 
deliberately defied the posturings of the 
7th Fleet, and the southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. They struck into the very 
heart of southeast Asia. The United States, 
our Asian and Western allies, refused to meet 
this challenge. The result has been a dis- 
astrous, face-losing defeat. 

The shock waves from the Lao debacle 
have made stunning impact in every Far 
East country. And many now believe Laos 
is a cruel example of the new trend in Asia. 
The Lao army is but one example of 
what has gone wrong in southeast Asia. 
Lao soldiers were bought and paid for 
with American money, armed and trans- 
ported by American equipment. In fact, 
they were practically hand-carried by US. 
military advisers to the point where the guns 
must be triggered. But these troops had not 
been told why they must fight, so more often 
than not, they refused to fight. 

Paradrop operations in Laos were beau- 
tifully conceived—except when the soldiers 
landed in Communist-held jungles, where 
they either surrendered or retreated. It 
was one military defeat after another until 
the Laotian Government abjectly cried for 
peace. 

Truce parleys are held three times weekly 
inside Communist lines at a nondescript 
village called Bandumon. 

Most everyone in Laos would like to be- 
lieve there is a cease-fire; but while govern- 
ment forces relax, the Communists continue 
probing and infiltrating. And every other 
day, delegations from the Laotian govern- 
ment—the Communist Pathet Lao—and the 
neutralists meet inside the tent in Ban- 
dumon. Here, like on the battlefield, the 
Communists hold the upper hand. The 
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Red delegates speak like victors. The gov- 
ernment makes concessions, hoping thereby 
to somehow bring about a genuine cease- 
fire. But these talks are for the Commun- 
ists just another tactic to be used for con- 
quest. ; 

A few mountain ridges away from the 
Laotian truce negotiations, there is another 
war. But, unlike Laos, South Vietnam with 
their excellent army is determined to re- 
sist, and eventually defeat Communist ag- 
gression from North Vietnam. 

Highly trained troops with a will to fight 
fan out through Red-infiltrated deltas, 
warily stalk the jungle. The enemy is 
everywhere, yet nowhere. For the Com- 
munist guerrillas are specialists of the hit- 
and-run, of murder, and pillage. These 
soldiers today are equal to the Reds in com- 
bat, and beter equipped, than the” invaders 
from the north. 

Along these canals that crisscross Viet- 
nam’s rich farmland there is death every 
day. A continuous war claiming hundreds 
of victims monthly. Every village knows the 
smell of battle. On rare occasion, Com- 
munist soldiers are captured; all of them 
veterans of the savage war, sent by North 
Vietnam for the sole purpose of overthrow- 
ing by force the South Vietnam Government. 

The prisoners sullenly admit their trans- 
gressions, but the invasion from the north 
continues. Strangely, the new wave of Com- 
munist victories in the Far East comes at a 
time when Red-Asian nations are at their 
economic worst. China is nearly broke; her 
people hungry and apathetic. North Viet- 
nam, likewise. 

But amidst this acute poverty, there re- 
mains the determination and ability among 
the Red leaders to impose even harsher con- 
trols, and expand areas of domination. What 
is to counter this offensive? Certainly not 
dramatic new spending programs, nor cur- 
sory visits, curiously called fact-finding 
missions by American politicians. 

The Communist challenge is a militant 
one. Red victories in Asia have been 
achieved solely by force of arms. The Com- 
munists only stop when confronted by a 
superior force willing and capable to halt 
their aggressions. The United States has 
outspent the Reds in Asia, outarmed the 
Reds in Asia, but the United States has yet 
to outfight the Communists in Asia. 

This is James Robinson, NBC News, Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. Hunter. So the young President went 
to see the elderly Premier, who says the 
United States is a dying and vestigial society, 
but who himself represents an old, archaic, 
unpopular order of political and economic 
and social suppression. 

Khrushchev came to Vienna still defnand- 
ing a change in the mechanics of doing the 
world’s business, insisting on a Communist 
veto privilege. 

He came to Vienna having recently denied 
the genuiness of neutrality in the cold war, 
for he said that nations might be neutral, 
but there are no neutral men. ho 

He came to Vienna from a Communist 
Congress of last December in which he 
brazenly told the comrades and the world 
that peaceful coexistence is really only an- 
other Communist -weapon, which kills just 
as dead, only a little more slowly and with 
less of a bang. 

He came to Vienna having boasted that 
our grandchildren would live under com- 
munism, that it is the inexorable wave of the 
future and that the West is in decline. 

We know that President Kennedy firmly 
rejected these Khrushchev premises, and re- 
fused both his peaceful coexistence and his 
demands for the veto. 


From Vienna Airport where the gray, drab _ 


Communist wall is visible 20 miles away, the 
President returns to the West—the West, 20 
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nations, 550 million free people, a gross an- 
nual product six times that of the Commu-< 
nist bloc, prosperous or reasonably so, econ- 
omies expanding, well-armed, resolutely 
agreed in general, although not in detail, and 
with a pool of technical skill, knowledge, 
talents, and abilities which defy compre- 
hension and measurements—although a lit- 
tle depressed about recent setbacks. 

Khrushchev returns to his Communist 
world—Chinese, Russians, Albanians, and 
Yugoslavs yammering and pulling in diverse 
directions. His agriculture in serious trou- 
ble. Managers and functionaries have been 
cuught cheating and with their hands in the 
till to the point that a mew decree of death 
to the thief has been proclaimed. The Mos- 
cow press acknowledges it has caused the So- 
viet man to seek escape in alcohol. 

True, ev returns to his countless 
ground forces, his artillery, missiles, and 
space technology, to undeniable excellence 
in other pursuits. But he also returns to 
weaknesses. 

We have been blinded by some of his re- 
cent achievements coming simultaneously 
with our own errors. For example, we em- 
ploy a cliche about Berlin—that it is a small 
island in a vast and awesome Communist 
sea. It is an island, but it is an island of 
vitality, of hope, of movement and plenty, 
and light, where free men can talk out loud 
and even laugh, and through which the man- 
power of East Germany threatens almost to 
disappear. 

The President returns with all the prob- 
lems stemming from Communist methods of 
expansion still there. But Khrushchev is 
aware of their risks, aware of our determina- 
tion, and aware of his own weaknesses; and 
in this light that final line of the com- 
munique is most revealing: “The President 
and the Chairman agreed to maintain con- 
tact on all questions of interest to the two 
countries and for the whole world.” 





Hon. John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to join all the other Members in 
expressing my appreciation of the mag- 
nificient services of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] to his State 
and to our country. 

JOHN FocarTy’s principal characteris- 
tics are fearlessness and. independence. 
These characteristics added to his per- 
sonal integrity have made him one of 
the outstanding Representatives in- the 
history of the Congress of the United 
States. 

In his work as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he has 
contributed more than any other Amer- 
ican to the development of Government- 
sponsored research into the cause of dis- 
ease, and-in the National Institutes of 
Health, he has created a living monu- 
ment to his zeal and dedication that will 
endure as long as the United States. 

We Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are grateful for his decision 
to stay in this body rather than to move, 
as he might have, to the Senate and it 
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is my firm hope that Jounw Focarty 





Unionists Back Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker one of the 
largest potential sources of manpower 
for the Peace Corps is the highly skilled 
group of men and women in our labor 
unions. Their future role in the Peace 
Corps is well discussed by Msgr. George 
G. Higgins in his regular column which 
I should like to include in the Recorp: 

UNIONISTS BacK PEACE CORPS 
(By Msgr. George G. Higgins) 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the U.S. Peace Corps program has been the 
American labor movement's interest in it. 
Although much of the publicity for .the 
Peace Corps has stressed the participation 
of recent college graduates, it is by no 
means correct to infer that there is no place 
in the Peace Corps for skilled older volun- 
teers. 

From the very beginning, unionists have 
proclaimed their support of the Peace Corps, 
and it is significant that the National Ad- 
visory Council for the Peace Corps includes 
two union leaders—Joseph A. Beirne, presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers, and 
Cc. J. Haggerty, president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, AFL— 
cio. 

The union movement's liaison with the 
Peace Corps is being handled by Harry H. 
Pollak, an AFL-CIO international represent- 
ative. 

For many obvious reasons, the majority 
of the Peace Corps volunteers will be in the 
21-40 age bracket. But if the accent is on 
youth, it is equally true that emphasis is 
being placed on mental and emotional ma- 
turity, and on skilled workmanship. It is in 
these areas that the labor movement hopes 
to make a solid contribution to the Peace 
Corps program. As Senator Husert Hum- 
PHREY of Minnesota remarked in a recent 
radio interview: 

“The Peace Corps is not merely a youth 
project—I mean just for youngsters. Of 
course, we want the pep, vitality, enthusiasm, 
energy, and imagination of young people, but 
we also need maturity. 

“We need experience, and it seems to me 
that in the labor field—particularly among 
people who have had a vast amount of ex- 
perience in union organization and the lead- 
ership of local unions, or at the State, inter- 
national or national level—that laboring peo- 
ple with that kind of experience are equipped 
to be directors, group leaders, or staff leaders 
for teams of Peace Corps personnel that may 
go into a particular area.” 

At this writing, many of the details of the 
unions’ cooperation in the Peace Corps effort 
remain to be settled. But union leaders are 
highly optimistic that qualified workers can 
be attracted to the program once the prac- 
tical machinery is in. operating order. 

In underdeveloped areas where highly 
skilled workmen are scarce, experienced 
American workmen will fill an urgent need. 
As with other Peace Corps personnel, of 
course, the union people will be sent only 
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to countries which request their services. 
They would also obtain in advance the ap- 
proval and cooperation of local trade union 
movements in the host countries. 

Apart from the good that can be accom- 
plished by the Peace Corps volunteers gen- 
erally, there seems to be a special opportu- 
nity for the American union workers: in the 
program. The new nations of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East, as well as many of the 
Latin American countries, are currently un- 
dergoing an industrial revolution in which 
representatives of the free trade union move- 
ment can play a vital role. 

The experience of union masons, carpen- 
ters, electricians, printers, painters, con- 
struction workers, and others can—if prop- 
erly utilized—help these emerging countries 
to avoid or overcome some of the complex 
problems which they must inevitably face 
in a period of rapid industrialization and so- 
cial change. 

In addition to giving assistance in voca- 
tional training projects, community building 
programs, and similar efforts, US. union 
members can work on programs that are of 
particular interest to the free trade unions. 

In the developing countries, the role of 
these free unions is vitally important. Their 
cooperation can serve to translate Peace 
Corps activities (and other developmental 
projects as well) into terms of economic and 
social justice for the people of the emerging 
areas. 

Leaders of the American labor movement 
are realistic in their evaluation of the Peace 
Corps. They do not view it as a panacea to 
solve the political problems created by com- 
munism or as a substitute for present eco- 
nomic and military aid programs, but rather 
as a new and potentially useful technique 
in the continuing Dattle against poverty, 
disease and illiteracy in many parts of the 
world. 





From Welfare to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep pride that I call to the atten- 
tion of the House the lead editorial in 
today’s New York Daily News. This edi- 
torial highlights a program which is 
being put into effect in Newburgh, N.Y., 
in my district, and which could have 
national significance. 

The program in Newburgh—which 
places all persons on relief on the staff 
of the city maintenance department— is 
far from a federally sponsored CCC, or 
such. Rather, it is the undying effort 
of a small local community to help itself 
to help the unemployed. If more com- 
munities would take this attitude of as- 
suming responsibility themselves, this 
country would be a lot stronger. 

The editorial follows: 

FroM WELFARE TO WORK—NEWBURGHERS GET 
TovucH 

Newburgh, N.Y., up the Hudson a short- 
ish distance from here, announces that, ef- 
fective July 15, all its ablebodied male re- 
liefers will have to working 40 hours 
a week for the city’s building maintenance 
department. 

Various other tightenings of the New- 
burgh welfare rules are planned—all in the 
hope of staving off a tax boost which would 
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be necessary if the city’s multitudes of re- 
liefers were to go on living in the style to 
which they have become accustomed. 

We suggest that New York City Welfare 
Commissioner James R. Dumpson keep a 
sharp eye on the Newburgh reform. He 
might learn something of value from it. 





The Silver Spurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am extremely 
pleased to report on the latest tour of an 
outstanding group from my congres- 
sional district, the Silver Spurs, of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

This group was organized by a re- 
markable man, Mr. Edwin S. “Red” 
Henderson, consultant in physical edu- 
cation, Spokane public schools, as a 
way to interest high school youngsters 
in the healthy, pleasurable activity pro- 
vided by square and folk dancing. Since 
their organization in 1947, the Silver 
Spurs have become nationally known 
and, may I add, nationally loved. 

Annually, they take summer tours 
and have entertained enthusiastic and 
appreciative audiences throughout the 
United States. Last night they enter- 
tained a large audience in the gymna- 
sium of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School. This year’s appearance was one 
of many they have made in the Nation’s 
Capital The name “Silver Spurs” has 
become one to hearten everyone who be- 
lieves in the wholesome art of folk 
dancing. ; 

This organization is a peculiar one in 
that it is entirely voluntary on the part 
of those who participate, and most of 
their preparations and schooling in the 
acts and dances which they present take 
place on Saturday mornings. These tal- 
ented youngsters are drawn from all of 
the public schools in Spokane, Wash. 
None of them smoke or drink, and all of 
them are required to have high grades. 
These youngsters leave the Silver Spurs 
organization upon graduation from high 
school, so the personnel of this very tal- 
ented organization changes with the 
years, but the quality of their presenta- 
tions remains. And, the record reveals 
that the alumnus of the Silver Spurs are 
continuously making good. 

I commend the Silver Spurs as one of 
the fine groups of teenagers who con- 
tribute to the coming generation. As for 
myself, I believe that our young people 
are purposeful and that they are de- 
termined to benefit from their opportun- 
ities as free Americans. They are con- 
tributing greatly by helping to keep this 
Nation the hope of the world. As I re- 
view such contributions as those made 
by the Silver Spurs and observe the ris- 
ing generation now in their teens and 
twenties, I have high hopes for the fu- 
ture. 
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Those on this tour, headed by Mr. 
Henderson, are: 

Silver Spurs: Jackie Burchett, Judy 
Burchett, Bev Fager, Ann Ferbrache, 
Midge Ferbrache, Eileen Garrett, Ad- 
rienne Haffner, Lo Rita Solseng, Karen 
Trent, Terry Chamberlain, Jim Curtis, 
Allen Haffner, Roy Kincaid, Ivor McCoy, 
Jeff Menitz, Jim Sherrill, Don Wester- 
man, Gary Westerman; chaperons, Mrs. 
C. M. Westerman and Mrs. J. L. Trent; 
driver, Claire Hamilton; and the di- 
rector, Edwin S. ““Red’”’ Henderson. 

I might add that in addition to volun- 
tary participation in the activities of the 
Silver Spurs, this group is entirely self- 
supported. They do make a slight charge 
for their appearance, but this is entirely 
directed toward the cost of their trans- 
portation and other expenses. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, may I conclude in 
expressing my great pleasure in having 
the Silver Spurs once again visit the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Today they were in the 
Gallery and had it not been for an old, 
and, of course, reasonable rule of deco- 
rum in this body, I would have been ex- 
tremely proud to have made a 1-minute 
speech to point out this fine group of 
young Americans. 





Raley and the Big Dream: OBU 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 - 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 
Dr. John Wesley Raley left the position 
of president of Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity after 27 years of distinguished 
service to take the new office of chan- 
cellor. Although only 58, Dr. Raley has 
served as president longer than any other 
college chief in Oklahoma history. 

Seldom has an educator equaled the 
record of Dr. Raley, who has trans- 
formed the campus of OBU at Shawnee, 
Okla., as he realized his dream of a 
vigorous, dynamic university. It is good 
to know that as chancellor he will still 
direct this expansion program. Hehasa 
worthy successor as president in Dr. 
James Ralph Scales, an alumnus of the 
university and outstanding historian 
and teacher, who will carry on the high 
standards of integrity and scholarship 
raised by Dr. Raley. 

It has been my privilege to watch close- 
ly the remarkable career of Dr. Raley 
at OBU since he came to the campus in 
1934 as the youngest college president 
in the Nation. As news editor of the 
Shawnee News-Star I interviewed him 
then and thought his plans for the future 
of the university so ambitious as to be 
impossible of fulfillment. But he has 
long since left those initial plans far 
behind as he dreamed big and made those 
dreams come true. 

Jack Reese, news editor of the Shaw- 
nee News-Star, has caught the spirit of 
Dr. Raley and his work in a fine article 
that appeared May 31 in a special sec- 
tion of the paper. 
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RALEY 
(By Jack Reese) 

There was a boldness, akin to cockiness, 
about the red-haired young man who swung 
onto the campus of Baylor University in the 
fall of 1919. He was slightly built, barely 120 
pounds, and stood not more than 5 feet, 514 
inches tall. Yet, he walked decisively, proud- 
ly,. carrying his belongings in one suitcase, 
unaware of his own anonimity. He faced a 
world of opportunity with $14.67 in his pock- 
et, and his intense blue eyes mirrored the 
restless quality which would spell success. 

Coming toward him up the campus side- 
walk was the biggest man he had ever seen 
in his life. The man’s bearing was imposing, 
almost overwhelming, and the young man 
thought to himself: He must be important. 

He stopped him with youthful audacity. 

“Say, I want to ask you a question,” he 
said, “I am going to this university this 
fall, and I need a job. Where can Tf get one?” 

“What can you do?” the big man asked. 

“I can do anything that needs to be done,” 
the young man repiled. “By the way, who's 
the president around here anyway?” 

“I’m the president,” answered Samuel Pal- 
mer Brooks, the man who built Baylor Uni- 
versity into a major educational facility dur- 
ing a quarter of a century as its president. 
He smiled down at the youthful John Wesley 
Raley, a 16-year-old college freshman from 
Rosebud, Tex. 

“What’s your name, boy?” 
Brooks asked kindly. 

“They call be ‘Runt’ back home,” Raley 
said truthfully, and the big man latghed. 

“Let’s settle for ‘Red.’ Okay?” 

And “Red” stuck to Raley, the man who 
was to make Baptist denominational history 
in Oklahoma with his own university, Okla- 
homa Baptist University at Shawnee. 

In later years, his friends would use his 
nickname and his Irish ancestry to account 
for his candor, his hot temper, his determi- 
nation, his rifle-like repartee, his decisive- 
ness, his bluntness and his kind impulsive- 
ness. He was to win friends, influence peo- 
ple and stamp his name indelibly on the 
hearts and minds of Baptists everywhere. 

From that meeting with President Brooks, 
Raley, the college student, was on the move. 
His tireless, nervous energy has kept him 
fluid ever since, driving him almost to ex- 
haustion at times, yet he pushes onward 
toward higher summit of achievement. 

At Baylor, he mowed lawns, carried mail, 
worked as a laundry agent, an assistant in 
the library, and finally student assistant in 
the public speaking department. He also 
served as student pastor at Briary, his home 
community, with—and without—pay. 

President Brooks, who: was bemused—if 
not startled—by the young man’s boldness, 
nonetheless kept an eye on him. One day, 
he watched Raley mowing the lawn in front 
of the administration building. For 15 min- 
utes, he followed the young man, back and 
forth, and with each round he seemed to 
increase his speed. Finally, President Brooks 
walked outside and up to the young Raley 
and slapped him hard on the back. 

“Come up for air, Red,” he said, “that’s 
the winning spirit, but you can’t mow all 
of this lawn in one day.” 

“But I can try,” Raley said impatiently 
and went back to his mowing. He gid, in- 
deed, finish the task in that one day. 

His initial goal at college was to become 
a lawyer. 

But at the age of nine, he knew intuitively 
that he was meant to be a minister. 

“It’s one of those strange things,” he said 
refiectively, “that you know, but you don’t 
know why you Know. I wouldn't say-it was 
a ‘call,’ but I visualized myself in the pulpit. 
But I shrunk from the idea, not because I 
didn’t want to, but because I was afraid I'd 
fail. But I knew this: I wanted to do some- 
thing that would capture and challenge the 
minds of men.” 


Presiderit 
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Born amd-reared in the blackland cotton 
farming country of Texas, Raley and his 
eight brothers and sisters, all individual- 
istic, learned their lessons of integrity at the 
feet of two pioneer Texas parents, who built 
a family so well-knit that it has stood the 
test of time. 

“My father was not an educated man as 
far as formal education goes,” Dr. Raley said, 
“but he had a brilliant mind which could 
pierce through to the core of truth.” 

Now 58 years later, Dr.“ Raley becomes 
nostalgic when he talks about the “closeness 
of family ties” and the many, many hours 
he and his brothers and sisters gathered 
around the old pump organ in the Raley 
home to sing church hymns or lounged in 
front of the open fireplace while his mother 
or father—read Bible verses to them. 

It was a daily hezbif in the Raley house- 
hold for evening prayer by every member of 
the family—each child, as soon as he could 
learn a bedtime prayer, had his chance to 
speak with God. 

“Each one of us had a chore, too,” Dr. 
Raley said, “and our chores varied with our 
strength at a particular age. The littlest 
ones would pick up chips, the next would 
carry firewood and so on.” 

Discipline was firm and unyielding toward 
what was right, but administered kindly. 
However, there was a peach orchard handy 
for any who felt obnoxiously recalcitrant. 

Dr. Raley’s childhood memories of those 
days will be somewhat crystalized in the 
John Wesley Raley Chapel, now under con- 
struction, by the installation of a brick from 
the family hearth at the pedestal of the 
speaker’s stand. Beside it will be another 
brick from the hearth of the family home 
of Mrs. Raley at Smithville, Tex. 

The elder Raleys stressed the value of 
education so mueh that they turned the en- 
tire brood into a bookreading clan. 

Today, the Raley’s, as a group, have 11 

degrees from Baylor alone, and 25 university 
degrees in all. Dr. Raley holds five—two 
honorary, three earned, a bachelor of arts, 
@ master of theology and a doctor of the- 
ology. 
Of nine children, four became ministers, 
one is a lawyer, one is a businessman- 
rancher;- two of Dr. Raley’s sisters are 
teachers, and the third sister is a busy house- 
wife in McAllen, Tex. 

Tt was while he was a student at Baylor 
that Dr. Raley quelled a lynching mob, bent 
on killing a Negro farmer in the community 
of Briary, where he served as pastor. His 
dad, at the time, was deputy sheriff, and 
Dr. Raley was home for the weekend. 

“Word got out that this Negro had de- 
liberately run down a little girl with a horse 
and. buggy.” Dr. Raley remembers, “but 
it was an accident and the little girl wasn’t 
even hurt.” ° 

The episode happened at a time—in the 
spring of 1921—when the Klu Klux Klan was 
running rampant through some sections of 
the South. 

As soon as word reached him about the 
mob, Dr. Raley, who was then 19, rushed to 
the Negro’s home because his dad was away 
at the time. With a “little fast brown 
mare,” he beat the mob to the man’s home, 
and the two stood there waiting. Soon, they 
heard the angry men, shouting and cursing 
as the¥ topped the hill that looked down 
on the Negro’s home. s 

Sitting on his horse, Dr. Raley cradled a 
Winchester rifle in his arms, and he told 
the Negro man to grab hold of his trouser 
leg. 

“If they kill you,” he told the frightened 
man, “they'll have to kill me, too.” 

Two riders spurted out from the crowd 
and came up to the young Raley. He knew 
them both; they were old friends of his 
father. After chatting a minute, the two 
agreed to help Dr. Raley. 
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“I knew there was no sense in running 
from a mob,” he said, “so we rode toward 
them and got within 100 feet of them and 
stopped. I didn’t point the gun at them; I 
just had it there.” 

Then, the young Raley raised his hand to 
quiet the crowd. After a while, the mutter- 
ing and cursing stopped, and he looked out 
at them: “I know why you're here, but you 
aren’t going to kill this man. I don’t know 
what the facts are, and you don’t know. But 
if this man is guilty of some offense he can 
be tried by a court of law.” 

He paused * * * then continued. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he told the 
men with youthful frankness, “but pray, 
so, take off your hats, because we're going 
to pray.” 

The men doffed their-hats and the young 
man poured all the sincerity at his com- 
mand into words, simple words which saved 
a man’s life. 

In 1923, Raley left Baylor with a bachelor 
of arts degree tucked under his arm, and for 
a year he taught Spanish and history at 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. Then, in 1924, the year of 
his final decision to enter the ministry, he 
entered Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, where he earned a master of 
theology degree. To pay his way, he served 
as student pastor at Cameron, Tex., and 
Belton, Tex. 

He also took odd jobs. 

He graduated from the Fort Worth semi- 
nary in i927, and went immediately to 
Smithville, Tex., where he became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. Within a matter 
of days, the whole town had heard about the 
young bachelor minister. There, he met 
Helen Thames, whose father was chairman 
of the board of deacons. They were married 
June 23, 1929. 

Already, Raley had decided he would study 
and earn his doctor of theology degree, one 
of the toughest in academic work. He was 
among the first of Baptist ministers to ob- 
tain a doctor’s degree. 

“I’ve always been an ambitious persop,” 
Dr. Raley commented. “Whatever I do, I 
want to do the best Ican do.” He gestured 
with his hand. “I’ve.never been interested 
in running a race with someone else, but I’ve 
tried to compete against myself to do my 
best.” 

He viewed life then, as he does ndw, as a 
series of summits, which an individual 
climbs to the best of his own ability, then 
turns the task to someone else. 

Once in conversation, he depicted himself 
as a ship moving ahead, not bothered by the 
tugboats which fill a harbor in haphazard 
fashion. 

His role in life and his reaction to it is 
somewhat traceable to a story his father 
always told: “Son when you’re on your way 
to town, you'll have some dogs bark at you. 
Some people will stop and chunk clods at 
them. Dont’ do that. Just keep right on 
going to town, and when you start back, 
you'll find those same people still chunking 
clods. But, you will have been to town.” 

One of his favorite illustrations of an 
approach to life is the native eagle of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

“When the ty storms sweep down 
through the mountains,” he said, “the eagle 
never fights the storms. He tilts his wings 
and riges above them.” 

When he finished his studies at Eastern 
Baptist Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1931, he headed back for Texas—and soon 
to Oklahoma, the First Baptist Church at 
Bartlesville. . 

‘Here, his role as a Baptist leader began. 


Within a week after he arrived in Bartles- 
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-_ Dr. Raley made his first trip to Shawnee 
in the fall of 1932 to attend his first meet- 
ing of the board of trustees, to which he had 
been elected. 

He stood at the edge of the campus and 
looked across at the bleakness. There was 
no landscaping. Shawnee Hall was dirty and 
rundown. Seven dirt roads made their way 
to Shawnee Hall; a ravine stretching north 
from the first building on the campus was 
deep enough that a man could disappear 
from sight. To the west, an old board fence, 
winding aimlessly around the football field, 
was in a rickety condition. 

The bright spot was WMU dormitory, new, 
shining in the full sunshine of Oklahoma 
Indian summer. 

Dr. Raley walked—as he was to walk many 
times—around the campus. He shrugged his 
shoulders against the defeatism of the stu- 
dent body and most of the faculty. 

“After the board meeting,” Dr. Raley re- 
called, “I talked to some of the teachers who 
had a yearning desire to be something, to do 
something, to grow. I sensed then the po- 
tential of this school. There was greatness to 
be had.” 

Within another 2 years, the young pastor 
of Bartlesville’s First Baptist Church was 
mentioned as the logical successor to the 
presidency of Oklahoma Baptist University. 

But there were stumbling blocks, too. The 
trustees met and couldn’t agree on the forth- 
right young man. Their arguments were 
familiar: He was too young. He was. too 
inexperienced. He was too unknown, He 
was too hotheaded. 

Eleven days later, the trustees met again 
and with great caution elected Dr. Raley as 
OBU’s eighth president in 20 years. The 
mortality rate on presidents had been high. 

One of his best friehds told him afterward 
that he had exercised little intelligence in 
accepting the post of president. 

His inauguration as president of the Bap- 
tist college attracted little attention. Few 
bothered to attend, and in Dr. Raley’s own 
words: “No one knew for sure just where 
the president's office was.” 

“Apparently it was the custom in those 
days,” Dr. Raley laughed, “at the election of 
@ new president for half of the board of 
trustees and half the faculty to take out 
after him and see which one caught him first. 

“I stopped that,” he continued. “I was 
young, eager and I could not afford to fail. 
The board had elected me president, and I 
was going to be president or die in the at- 
tempt. It took two resignations from the 
board and five firings of the faculty for 
people to believe me.” 

With typical, youthful energy, Dr. Raley 
set out in the summer of 1934 to whip up 
enthusiasm, across Oklahoma for OBU. He 
called three sectional meetings in the State. 
His first meeting was set in western Okla- 
homa. All the way there, he had practiced 
his speech while driving to the spot where 
he had a big rally planned. Two men, both 
pastors, attended the rally. He had three 
join him in Ardmore, and one in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

“That was my incoming,” he said frankly, 
“and almost my outgoing.” 

The stories of how the new president of 
OBU rallied support from all elements of the 
State and of Shawnee would fill several vol- 
umes. Almost everyone who met the dedi- 
cated young man in those days can remem- 
ber the discussions about the OBU of the 
future. 

He had plenty of problems. 

His first year at OBU the Baptist general 
convention of Oklahoma gave the school a 
little more than $9,000 operating expenses, 
some $200 short of paying the interest on 
what the university owed. 

“There were no funds,” Dr. Raley said. 
“The faculty was being paid in script, and 
the script was exchanged for groceries at the 
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Blue Front Grocery store and for drygoods 
at the Mammoth department store.” 

During his years as OBU’s chief executive, 
some 35 buildings, 12 of them major struc- 
tures, have been built on the university 
campus. A gold spade, now a tradition, has 
been used to break the ground for some 20 
buildings. He turned the spade recently to 
Dr. James Ralph Scales, OBU’s new, and 
ninth, president, with the admonition, 
“Use it.” 

In 1961, the. Baptist general convention 
gave $400,000 for operating expenses. In 
1934, the endowment fund was $41,000; to- 
day it passes the $2 million mark. 

He had other problems, too. 

Some students apparently were accus- 
tomed to browbeating the top administra- 
tive officer of the school. Objections were 
numerous, but through his directness, his 


- candor, his sincerity, his humor, he was able 


to prove to most that service to God begins 
with education—reading, writing and arith- 
metic. 

He has never veered from that belief, an 
essential element in Christian education. 

Dr. Raley admits when he started his ca- 
reer as the Nation’s youngest college pres- 
ident he didn’t know much about a col- 
lege—but he set about in his typical way 
to study what a college should be and how 
a college should grow. 

Although in recent years he has been able 
to devote his time and efforts to a greater 
OBU, plenty—and sometimes ridiculous— 
problems still emerge from the hinterland. 

The most recent—and funniest—was the 
man who objected to the length of shorts 
which girls were wearing on the campus. He 
wanted Dr. Raley to tell him just how short 
the shorts were. 

“I don’t have the time to devote to it,” 
Dr. Raley told him with sarcasm-tinged 
humor, “but I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
furnish you with a tape measure and you 
can find out for yourself.” 

He once told a self-righteous person: ‘“The 
trouble with you is that your halo isn’t 
quite as bright as you think it is, and it’s 
tilted just a little bit to one side.” 

Personally, he is impatient with dema- 
gogs, but he has learned to deal with them, 
listen to them. 

“I’ve found that even a demagog will 
somewhat settle down if you listen and treat 
him with respect,” Dr. Raley commented. 

Although he traveled through opposition, 
few of his opponents ever doubted his sin- 
cereity about his desire to build OBU into a 
major educational facility. 

His dedication and his concern have led 
him into the circle of the powerful men of 
Oklahoma Baptists and government leaders. 
He is a mighty friend and a powerful op- 
ponent. 

Twice he has stepped directly into the po- 
litical arena. The first was in 1954, when he 
boosted the campaign of Senator RoBertT S. 
Kerr, his longtime friend and supporter of 
OBU, against Roy Turner, a former Gov- 
ernor. In 1958, he aided W. P. “Bill” Atkin- 
son, unsuccessful candidate for the State’s 
gubernatorial position. . 

But, he shies from the words, “a political 
power.” However, candidates during a cam- 
paign will often wonder aloud: ‘What does 
the ‘man on the hill’ say?” 

“I have no political power,” Dr. Raley re- 
marked. “But I have always tried to live my 
life in such a way that when I said some- 
thing people would believe me.” 

During his tenure as OBU’s president, he 
has traveled an average of 33,000 miles a 
year by car and in recent years a similar 
amount by train and air. He has carried the 
OBU story from coast to coast—and its grad- 
uates now have encompassed the world. 

The largest single contribution which he 
has obtained for OBU, was $350,000, a gift 
of Mrs. T. A. Thurmond. However, Senator 


Kerr has given more than a minimum pledge 
of $1 million throughout his long associa- 
tion with the university. 

If he possesses some kind of magic, which 
makes people want to give, he isn’t aware 
of it. But, he rarely asked directly for 
money. 

“Instead,” he said, “I seek to interest them 
in a project. I ask for help and partnership 
in the task to which I have dedicated my life. 
If it is worth my life, it’s worth some of 
the coined-hours of their lives.” 

Now, in 1961, as he leaves the O.B.U. presi- 
dency after 27 years, he sees in the chan- 
cellorship a new challenge, a new summit. 
His work stretches in years before him. 

His immediate task to is finish the John 
Westley Raley Chapel, which students have 
dubbed affectionately as his “spire of faith.” 

He can look out the window of his office 
in Thurmond Hall and see that “spire of 
faith.” Soon, probably in late November, 
he will be housed permanently in the west 
wing of the chapel. 

Now 27 years after he first was appalled 
at the bareness of Bison Hill, he can see 
trees, shrubs, flowers, multimillion-dollar 
buildings, a happy, eager student body, and 
an intellectually concerned faculty. 

He has watched his own children—John, 
Jr., and Helen, Jr.—grow, as the campus 
grew. Both are O.B.U. graduates. Today, his 
grandchildren, James Wesley Raley and 
Sandra Helen Nash, return to play on 
granddad’s campus. 

He has played a powerful role in the lives 
of many people, sometimes turning them 
in the right direction. Somehow, he always 
keeps track of them. 

Not too long ago in a thoughtful mood, 
he confided to a friend: “One of the nicest 
things about my life is that it has provided 
me with the opportunity to meddle in the 
lives of a lot of wonderful people.” 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a very 
interesting and challenging speech de- 
livered recently in Colorado Springs by 
Brig. Gen. S. D. McElroy, USAF, national 
commander of the Civil Air Patrol, be- 
fore a district convention of the CAP. 

The speech follows: 


It’s indeed an honor and a privilege to be 
with you this evening. I would like to recog- 
nize my two good friends who have honored 
me with their presence this evening. AFA 
stands for two things. First, it stands for 
“Air Force Academy,” and I worked here at 
the Air Force Academy for several years. 
And it’s for that reason that I am particu- 
larly pleased to see my friend Joe Reich, 
former chairman of the military affairs com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Colo- 
rado Springs here this evening. If any other 
man deserves the title of “Mr. AFA,” I would 
like to meet him. Joe Reich meant AFA to 
us and to Colorado Springs. AFA also means 
“Air Force Association”; and another good 
friend and strong supporter of the Air Force 
and the Air Force Academy, Don Olson, the 
president of AFA of Colorado, has also hon- 
ored us with his presence this evening. Gen- 
tlemen, thank you for being in attendance. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Civil Air Patrol, I 
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have recently attended the CONAC Com- 
manders’ Conference at Warner-Robins Air 
Force Base, and from there I bring greetings 
from my commander and yours, Lt. Gen. 
William E. Hall. General Hall convened the 
Commanding Generals of the six Reserve Re- 
gions with their Deputies in what was prob- 
ably the most serious meeting in CONAC's 
history. At this conference the very serious 
of establishing the Continental Air Com- 
mand role in the new recovery program of 
the Air Force was the primary topic of con- 
versation. Today we have SAC, TAC, and 
ADC as the combat commands of the U.S. 
Air Force, and tomorrow we add CONAC to 
this team, as the reservists of the Air Force 
accept the vital role in the next flight in 
lifting us off the floor to return for the sec- 
ond round after the first blow has been 
struck. The commanding generals of these 
six regions represent more than 500,000 re- 
servists, most of whom are combat veterans. 
These people have accepted this new and 
important job. I was in attendance as com- 
mander of Civil Air Patrol because I repre- 
sent one of the organizations to whom 
CONAC looks for assistance in accomplishing 
its assigned task. There are many organiza- 
tions that CONAC will look to for assistance 
with specially trained and qualified person- 
nel. The degree of responsibility which will 
be assigned to these organizations will de- 
pend entirely upon the capability of the 
organization; and the degree to which the 
organization is willing to respond to direc- 
tion, suggestion, and—if you will—the ac- 
ceptance of an order. CAP is one of those 
organizations. 

This evening I wish to speak very briefly 
about the U.S. Air Force, this country of ours, 
and you—in other words, aerospace power 
today in the United States, and you, the 
Civil Air Patrol member. 

This has been the decade of technological 
development. How many of you realize that 
95 percent of all the engineers who ever lived 
are still alive this evening? How many of 
you are aware of the technological explosion 
that is taking place? Yes, today we’re in the 
middle of a technological explosion which 
has produced a revolution in ideas, science, 
and technology. We're being swept forward 
in a veritable maelstrom of .evolution in 
scientific development which is having an 
unbelievable impact on our business, Gov- 
ernment, and our very way of life. The tre- 
mendous mass of new knowledge coming 
from our libraries and laboratories and being 
transmitted to our classrooms, places of 
work, and even in our living rooms, bears 
witness to this revolution, and honors those 
who make it possible. For evidence of this 
dramatic, but very compressed, time space 
in which the vast majority of our discoveries 
and developments have taken place; review 
with me if you will only a very few of the 
achievements of the fifties—just the past 
10 years. 

Yesterday’s headline-making breakthrough 
in basic science is commonplace today, and 
in all probability will be completely out- 
moded by tomorrow. It’s difficult to believe 
that these headlines were news no more than 
10 years ago. For example, the term “Orlon” 
first came into use in 1950, as did extensive 
cloud seeding; and the very first coast-to- 
coast television was as recent as 1951. 

Prior to that time, you could see only local 
television activity. 1951 was also the year of 
the first large electronic computer. I'll say 
more about computers a little later. A year 
later, 1952, saw the first thermonuclear ex- 
plosion; and, believe it or not, the very first 
color television was seen in 1953. And for- 
tunately for us, in this age of development, 
the tranquilizer arrived on the scene in 1954. 
You’ve probably forgotten the terrible 
scourge of polio because it was 5 years ago 
that Salk polio vaccine was first available 
in quantity for the public. We completed 
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the Dew line, the Pine Tree line, and the 
Mid-Continent line in 1956, engineering 
challenges of tremendotis magnitude; and 
we first heard of sputnik 1 and 2 in 1957. 
Trans-Atlantic jet service was inaugurated 
only 3 years ago, and today the propeller 
driver airplane has a hard time competing 
for traffic across the Atlantic. The X~-15 flew 
first in 1959—it’s made many flights since, 
of which you're all aware. United States 
and Russian ICBM’s and space probes be- 
came commonplace in 1959 and 1960, and 
both countries in recent months have put 
& man in space. 

Among other things, the editors of For- 
tune magazine have made some predictions. 
Let’s review a few of these. They predict 
machine-translation of languages, electronic 
telephone exchanges, and the million-pound 
thrust rocket engine for the early sixties. 
For the midsixties they predict radio tele- 
scopes probing the edge of the observable 
universe, a new family of ultra-high-fre- 
quency computers, and significant advances 
in weather forecasting; and a successful 
anti-missile missile should be available, ac- 
cording to these editors, by 1965. For the 
late sixties they predict controlled mutations 
in plants and animals, major advances in 
treating cancer and mental illness, and the 
direct conversion of nuclear energy to electric 
power. These Fortune editors go out on a 
limb with their ideas of longshots for the 
late sixties, such as test tube creation of a 
living cell, a detailed understanding of the 
aging process, cure for cancer, and a 2,000- 
mile per hour vertical takeoff and landing 
airliner. They offer us the possibility of ac- 
curate 90-day weather forecast, and fresh 
water from sea water at an acceptable cost. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it’s our growing 
mastery of energy and matter that gives us 
so much capability and in such variety. 
Our research and development expenditure 
gives us a clue as to the possibilities of the 
late sixties. We did well during the fifties. 
Our 1950 R. & D. expenditure approximated 
$3 billion. In 1958 the expenditure had risen 
to $10 billion, only half of which was provided 
by the Government. A total of $60 billion 
was spent during that decade of the fifties. 
In the sixties our industry and Government 
will spend easily twice that amount—pos- 
sibly $120 billion. I can’t visualize this 
amount. Perhaps you can, but I doubt it. 


Now at the same time that this tremen- 
dous technological explosion was taking 
place, another very, very significant develop- 
ment occurred, and this was the much talked 
about and much discussed population ex- 
plosion—the tremendous mushrooming of 
our population. This occurrence, like the 
technological explosion, brought about pro- 
found social and economic changes—and 
more are in prospect. The most significant 
effect of the population jump has been to 
once again make the United States a re- 
markably young Nation. High proportions 
of children have almost invariably marked 
societies of rural or only semi-industrial 
nature. The progressive nations of the 
Western World have for many years been 
characterized by declining birth and death 
rates, both of which tend to increase the 
average age of a population. But in the 
United States today there are over 50 mil- 
lion children 14 years of age and under, 
comprising almost a third of our entire 
population. This is a proporation not at- 
tained in this Nation since about 1910 when 
this country was at the very height of its 
aggressive expansion of its frontiers. To 
look at the figures from another prospective, 
children in the United States today are 
more numerous than the entire population 
of this country was in 1881 when we entered 
the industrial age. It is toward this new 
challenge—the challenge of tremendous 
scientific and technological development, 
combined with a new and youthful Nation 
resulting from the growth of our popula- 
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tion—that our efforts must be devoted if 
the promises of the sixties are to be realized. 
For too often I hear, and you hear, of the 
tremendous problems that we’re faced with 
with our youth. Ladies and gentlemen; the 
youth must not be a problem—our youth 
must be our salvation. Why? Listen to this. 

As we enter the sixties we face commu- 
nism as a massive threat to free world ide- 
ology. Today the people of the world are 
faced with the absolute necessity of making 
a decision between these concepts. To com- 
pete with a nation whose people are force- 
ably controlled, a nation must establish 
within its people the desire to learn—a will- 
ingness to accept responsibility and exer- 
cise authority—an adherence to the great 
conception on which this country was 
founded—and most important of all, a de- 
termination to adequately educate their 
children in these great beliefs. 

I attempt no predictions concerning what's 
in store for us with military weapons, but 
I can tell you a little bit of the harware 
that’s available to us in the Air Force today, 
or in the very immediate future. First, the 
B-52. It’s a refuelable airplane in the 600- 
mile-per-hour class that operates at 40,000 
feet, and perhaps a little more. Equipped 
with the Hound Dog and Sky Bolt, it has 
the possibility of delivering a weapon on 
a target without having to bull it way across 
the target as we did in the past. It’s a fine 
piece of equipment. 

Next, the B-58. It’s also a refuelable air- 
plane. It operates in the mach 2 category, 
in excess of 1,200 miles an hour. Its alti- 
tude has been increased over the B-52. It 
is part of a weapons system with a capability 
of placing a package on a target. The B- 
70—well engineered—a mach 3 airplane, in 
the 2,000-mile-an-hour category, will operate 
in the vicinity of 70,000 feet—a tremendously 
sophisticated weapons system. The X-15 
that you hear about daily—a test vehicle 
which is putting us out into the edge of 
space. It has already flown 169,000 feet at 
speeds in excess of 3,105 miles per hour. 
And next, the one you're all well aware of, 
we’ve put a man in space., Put the X-15 
and the man in space together and you have 
Dynasoar, and this weapon is well under 
study and well within the range of possi- 
bility. And you put all of those together 
and you develop a system that gives us a 
delivery capability for a. weapon. And of 
the weapon—let’s speak of that for a mo- 
ment. We call it a high-yield weapon—a 
high-yield 20 megaton weapon. High yield, 
20 megatons—these are sterile words. Do 
you know what they mean? Twenty mega- 
tons means 20 million tons. You knew that, 
but do you know yet what we mean when 
we say “20 megatons?” Here are a couple of 
statistics that someone regently developed. 

If we had started exploding TNT on Mount 
Siani at the moment that Moses was receiv- 
ing the Ten Commandments over 3,500 years 
ago, and had continued exploding this TNT 
at_the rate of 25 pounds per minute without 
interruption up until this evening, we would 
have just completed exploding 20 megatons. 
Today we can explode these 20 megatons 
over a target in a mater of miliseconds—mil- 
lionths of a second. Do you get the idea of 
20 megatons? 

Here’s another statistic. If one of you 
had a contract to haul 20 megatons of TNT 
from Los Angeles to New York, you would 
need a line of freight cars that extended from 
Los Angeles to New York. In fact, there 
would not be enough freight cars on this line, 
and you would have to double back to Chi- 
cago. In other words, 4,000 miles of freight 
cars, and the entire load of this 4,000 miles 
in freight cars in TNT can be put in a single 
package and detonated on one target in a 
matter of miliseconds. 

This does not mean that we have devel- 
oped so much fire power that only one bomb 
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is needed for a war. This one bomb can still 
destroy but one target.. It does mean, how- 
ever, that man has at his disposal today the 
capability to visit upon his neighbor sudden, 
frightful, and terrible death and destruction 
in a magnitude which we have never before 
visualized, and which you yet may not quite 
realize the capability. 

Man’s ability to go further in scientific 


‘development seems to be unlimited. Today 


we have mechanical brains—fantastic ma- 
chines—which can solve problems in milisec- 
onds, saving months and years of laborious 
computations. 

Univac—in common use today—is one of 
these machines. It receives the problems 
which we develop. These problems are fed 
into this machine and it feeds back to us 
the solution. In our national headquarters 
today we're installing a new machine of this 
type. It’s known as the Cavinu. This is 
Univac spelled backward. It reverses the 


process of the Univac. With this machine. 


we will be able to take the solutions handed 
to us by the national board, place them in 
the machine, and it will feed back the 
problems which you ladies and gentlemen 
of Civil Air Patrol will have to solve in the 
field. 

Seriously, these developments have been 
tremendous in scope and impact, and with 
them have come new problems of tremen- 
dous import. But listen to these facts if 
you will, ladies and gentlemen. In all our 
scientific advances, we have not yet devel- 
oped one circuit which can produce courage ; 
we have not perfected a compound or a 
formula for honor. We have no device— 
no measuring device—which permits us to 
delineate integrity. We have no test tube 
or retort from which we distill and produce 
loyalty. - Never in history were the require- 
ments for these qualities more urgently 
needed. Faced with a direct challenge to 
our concept of what is right—faced with 
an enemy who, like us, possesses weapons 
sygtems of unbelievable power—the absolute 
necessity for courage, honor, integrity, and 
loyalty is obvious. This is the wrong time 
in our history to be lacking in these re- 
spects. There is no place in my plans for 
the “What’s in it for me?” boys, and if you 
have these people, be on the lookout for 
them—they do not belong. 

I gave you words—honor, integrity, loyal- 
‘ty, courage. Here are some more—duty, hon- 
or, country. They’re just words, but those 
are the words that produce the long, thin, 
gray line at West Point, and the heritage of 
our arms, including our Air Force. It was 
from these words that we have the memo- 
ries of Valley Forge, Chapultepec, Cold Har- 
bor, Belleau Wood, and Vimy Ridge; Omaha 
Beach, and Pork Chop Hill, in Korea. 

Have you ever heard, “Don’t give up the 
ship,” and “I’ve just begun to fight?” 
They’re just words—words behind the finest 
fighting Navy that the world has ever known, 
from John Paul Jones to the Coral Sea, 
and the Inchon landings. 

“Semper Fidelis”—they mean “ever faith- 
ful.” Just words. Words behind the Marines 
at Tripoli, Tarawa, the Chosen Reservoir, 
and a hundred forgotten places around the 
world where men died because they had 
courage, honor, integrity, and loyalty. 

What made a young lieutenant colonel 
named Travis and his 20 men stay at the 
Alamo? Do you remember the _ story? 
Bowie and Crockett debated whether their 
followers would stay in the Alamo, or 
whether they would take them out to safety. 
You may have lost the point in history that 
it apparently never occurred to Colonel 
Travis and his 20 men that they had any 
choice but to fight and die, because of-—— 
courage, honor, integrity, loyalty. 

What refiex drove a young man named 
Mathis, a B-17 bombardier from San Angelo, 
back to his bombsight on a bomb run over 
Germany after the nose of his B-17 had re- 
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ceived a direct hit and left him in dying 
condition. What forced him to drag him- 
self back there to do his job, and his last 
words be “Bombs away’’?—courage, honor, 
integrity, loyalty. 

I repeat. There is no place in my plans 
for the “What’s in it for me?” boys; and 
again I caution you to be on the lookout for 
these types. Remember—repeat to yourself 
the facts—that our Civil Air Patrol program 
has had its success based on the voluntary 
contribution of our members’ effort, time, 
and money. There can be and must be no 
compromise with these basic concepts of the 
founders of Civil Air Patrol without damage 
to our organization. Our responsibility to 
our youth through our cadet and allied 
aerospace effort could not be clearer. We 
are once again a youthful nation. We are 
possessed of fantastic technological capabili- 
ties. The need for courage, honor, integrity, 
and loyalty is obvious. CAP can contribute. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I spent many years 
in Strategic Air Command, and I know what 
it means to have in your hand the tremen- 
dous power for destruction that a weapons 
system and a delivery capability possesses. 
We have in our hands, in Civil Air Patrol, 
@ youth program which contains inherently 
the power for lasting good which I feel sure 
exceeds the power of the high-yield weapon. 
I urge you—don’t let this slip from your 


grasp. 





Mr. Charles Weissman, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Honored by American Jewish Com- 


mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening of this week one of the lead- 
ing citizens of my congressional] district, 
Mr. Charles Weissman, of Wilkes-Barre, 
was presented a plaque By the American 
Jewish Committee in recognition of his 
efforts to promote understanding and 
brotherhood. Because of my legislative 
duties here in Washington, I was unable 
to attend the dinner held in Mr. Weiss- 
man’s honor but I certainly want to 
take this means and occasion to add my 
congratulations to the many extended 
to Mr. Weissman for the national recog- 
nition which he so deservedly received. 

The Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, June 19, 1961, carried an edi- 
torial on Mr. Weissman and the award 
which he received and I include this 
editorial as part of my remarks: 

PLAQUE FOR MR. WEISSMAN 

The plaque Attorney Arthur Silverblatt 
will present to Charles Weissman on behalf 
of the American Jewish Committee at a din- 
ner meeting in the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter on Tuesday night for outstanding com- 
munity relations will express the sentiments 
of the general public as Wwell-as the gratitude 
of the Jewish community. 

Honors have been showered on Mr. Weiss- 
man locally, nationally, and internationally, 

-so the role he will play in tomorrow night’s 
ceremony will be a familiar one to him. But, 
on this occasion, it will have special meaning, 
for the award is personal recognition of his 
efforts to promote understanding and broth- 
erhood. 
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The American Jewish Committee was or- 
ganized a half century ago to combat dis- 
crimination and prejudice. As an organi- 
zation, it has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the betterment of American life. 
Mr. Weissman, individually, perhaps has ac- 
complished more than any other member of 
the local unit in the dual capacity of philan- 
thropist and civic leader. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre, as well as America, 
Pennsylvania, and peoples of many foreign 
lands, are deeply indebted to this unusual 
man who is a friend of all regardless of race, 
nationality, or creed. He is the personifi- 
cation of neighborliness in the finest Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Charles Weissman, dedicated humanitarian 
and exemplary citizen, is one man in a mil- 
lion and is in a class by himself. In singling 
him out for this distinction, the American 
Jewish Committee could cite no finer ex- 
ample of idealism. 





Partnership for Progress in the Western 
Hemisphere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ OF 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, partner- 
ship in the development of the economic 
strength of the Western Hemisphere is 
one of the keys to success of the entire 
undertaking. The kind of partnership 
described in the following article is a 
step in the right direction. 

U.S. relationships, with Argentina have 
consistently brought our two nations 
closer together in the quest for freedom, 
a higher standard of living, and peace. 
The following article, by John Hoover, 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of Friday, June 9, 1961, is an interesting 
elucidation of the current situation: 
ARGENTINA IS A FIRM PARTNER, BUT NOT A 

U.S. SATELLITE 


(By John Hoover) 


Adlai Stevenson, President Kennedy's ad- 
vance man for his Inter-American Alliance 
for Progress, has just wound up 2 days of 
intense discussion with high Argentine of- 
ficials. 

There was some plain talk mixed in with 
the sweet talk in Buenos Aires, which reflects 
the confidence of a sophisticated and dy- 
namic neighbor power, firmly committed as 
the partner and ally of the United States in 
its struggle to develop an economically sound 
and democratic continent and to prevent 
the expansion of Communist influence. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


President Arturo Frondizi could list these 
achievements in pressing his views as to 
how the alliance should shape up: 

In the 3 years since he took office his 
government has succeeded in stemming a 
runaway inflation and has reversed a disas- 
trous outflow of reserves. 

His country has embarked on an industrial 
and agricultural expansion that has attracted 
a record amount of foreign investments. 

His government has flip-flopped in the di- 
rection of its foreign affairs, allying itself as 
@ partner with the United States, relaxing 
its traditional tie with Europe. 

And above all Argentina has survived as a 
practicing democracy despite terrible pres- 
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sures and after more than a decade of politi- 
cal lunacy and economic piracy under de- 
posed dictator Juan Peron. 

The Argentines have certain reservations 
about putting the Alliance into practice. 


ECONOMIC ISSUE 


Among them is the fear that available 
funds will be frittered away in the develop- 
ment of social programs whicheare not firmly 
rooted in economic stability; to wit: Brazil, 
on the brink of bankruptcy, has never ac- 
cepted the responsibility of tightening her 
belt to curb inflation, as Argentina did 3 
years ago. But the Western world is em- 
barking on a program of aid to shore up 
Brazil’s creaky economy which some experts 
have estimated will cost at least $2 billion. 

Argentina’s view, expressed repeatedly by 
President Frondizi and his economic experts, 
is that aid funds should be used to attack 
the disease not the symptoms—they should 
be spent to develop agriculture and industry, 
the foundations which will ultimately have 
to carry programs of social progress and 
reform. 

The Argentines also fear that if the al- 
liance gets bogged down in shoring up tot- 
tering regimes for political reasons it will be 
unable to provide the long-term aid which 
will insure the health of the continent. 

It has been reported from Buenos Aires 
that Argentine Foreign Minister Adolfo Mu- 
gica expressed to Mr. Stevenson the reser- 
vations concerning the alliance that there 
should be no “unilateral action in cores of 


_ hemispheric tension which might multiply 


those tensions rather than relieve them.” 
PLEASED 


Argentina’s Economic Minister, Dr. Ro- 
berto Alemann, who was here recently to 
discuss a new program for his Government, 
was elated by his interview with President 
Kennedy in which the President said, “We 
in the United States hope to work with the 
Argentine Government in its heroic effort 
to improve the welfare of its people, for we 
are committee to the long-range economic 
development of Argentina.” 

Argentina, of course, with the highest so- 
cial development of any Latin American 
country, with the highest per capita in- 
come, with the broadest industrial develop- 
ment, and the most diversified economic 
base, has different needs from those of any 
other prospective partner in the alliance. 

When Dr. Alemann was in Washington, 
he explained those needs as follows: 

“We are engaged on the last phase of 
stabilization and are taking concrete meas- 
ures to eliminate the remaining budget defi- 
cits, especially in the field of public trans- 
portation. Argentina’s chief need for de- 
velopment of this phase is a sustained fi- 
nancial assistance for our basic programs: 
highways, airports, railroads, steel, gas lines, 
oil industry, and other industrial activity, 
both from domestic resources and foreign 
credit as well as investments. 


“Our program is to consolidate monetary 
stability already achieved, develop our basic 
investment on a long-term basis and stimu- 
late saving within the country.” 

MARKET SEARCH 

With recovery in sight, they are now look- 
ing for markets abroad. 

These are some of the chief areas of need 
as expressed by Dr. Alemann to officials here 
and by Argentines to Mr. Stevenson in Bue- 
nos Aires: 

1. Expansion of their exports to the United 
States, particularly meat products which 
have been fended off our shores from time 
immemorial by our own cattle industry cry- 
ing “hoof and mouth disease.” This would 
help greatly in maintaining dollar reserves 
in the face of large dollar loans and _invest- 
ments. 
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removing 
aging the importation of Argentine beef and 
other agricultural products. 

Bye Careful administration of the US. food- 

or-peace program to insure that it will not 

traditional market. Dr. Ale- 

mann has that in talks with the US. 

Officials “we reaffirmed our of this 

— and its humanitarian objectives but 

also stressed the point that the pro- 
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for itself and thus harm our exports in the 
traditional market.” 

3. Encouragement of the European Com- 
mofi Market countries to keep the door 
open for imports from Argentina (and other 
American countries) and discourage restric- 
tive practices which would favor European 
and African industry at the expense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

4. Support for the South American Com- 
mon Market now getting a tentative start 
with agreement among the seven southern- 
most South American countries. Argentina 
ig pushing for full implementation of this 
program which ultimately could achieve free 
circulation of currencies and a livelier ex- 
change of goods than has ever been experi- 
enced among these nations before. 

Dr. Alemann said Argentina is all for open 
markets: 

“We never argue about competitors inas- 
much as we have the same possibilities as 
others * * * an open financial market is al- 
ways the best system to promote exports.” 

A CHANGE 


This is a somewhat different approach 
from what Mr. Stevenson has heard in Cara- 
cas and is certainly a different one from 
that he will hear in Brasilia or any. other 
South American capital on his itinerary. 

But it is the Argentine expression what 
they understood President Kennedy to 
mean when he told Dr. Alemann: 

“Together Argentina and the United States 
can work not only to solve their own prob- 
lem but to improve the lives of free men in 
this hemisphere and throughout the world. 
Por the United States and the cause of free- 
dom has no stronger or more respected 
friends than the people of Argentina.” 





Help-for-Self Help Based on Long-Term 
Planning and Assistance—A Case in 
Point, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President in his message on foreign aid, 
strongly emphasized the need for long- 
term authorizations by the Congress if 
the most productive form of aid—sup- 
port of development programs based on 
long-range plans—is to be financed. In 
our past history of foreign aid, one out- 

success, in my opinion, was the 
Marshall plan. The effectiveness of this 
early effort by the United States to de- 
velop adequate social, economic, and 
political bases for peace, was consider- 
ably strengthened by the existence of 
financing which was made available in 
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planning with assurances that funds 
would be at hand when needed. 

Once assistance programs are under- 
taken and continued over several years, 
beneficiary nations can then be encour- 
aged to plan on a countrywide basis and 
to marshal their resources to develop 
an effective internal discipline. The ra- 
tionale for the President’s convictions 
as to the need—and the advantages— 
for long-range financing and planning 
vis-a-vis foreign assistance programs 
can be observed from an examination of 
our experience and sustained efforts 
which contributed to the national re- 
covery of postwar Italy. 

President Kennedy’s pleas for a larger 
participation in foreign aid activities by 
other industrialized countries of the free 
world and for cooperation of such na- 
tions with the United States in the long- 
term planning and administration of aid 
programs are strongly persuasive. 
Americans will be encouraged, for exam- 
ple, to find that the rise in the economic 
strength_of the postwar Italian Govern- 
ment has enabled this industrialized 
metropole of the free world to share its 
revitalized resources in assisting needy, 
underdeveloped nations. This action by 
one nation helped by the United States 
when in need corroborates the Presi- 
dent’s conviction that “we are on the 
threshold of a truly united and major 
effort by the free industrialized nations 
to assist the less-developed nations on a 
long-term basis.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following article written by 
Staff Correspondent Courtney Sheldon 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor on June 14, 1961: 
MARSHALL PLAN Pays: ITALY 

Arp” 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 
WASHINGTON. 

The United States helped Italy recover 
from World War II devastation. Now Italy— 
“within the limits of Italy’s capabilities”—is 
ready to assist needy, underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

This is a pattern which greatly pleases the 
Kennedy administration, 

Italy’s decision to share the fruits of its 
own postwar rising economic strength ante- 
dates the 2-day Kennedy-Fanfani meeting 
here. 

In March Italy chose to provide $2,500,000 
in technical and financial assistance to the 
Republic of Somalia for the 1961-62 fiscal 
year. 

Somalia became independent in July of 
last year. It had been under Italian trustee- 
ship for the 10 years. 

This was in addition to the greater empha- 
sis Italy placed last year on its contributions 
to international organizations set up to aid 
underdeveloped nations. 

BROADER AID INDICATED 

But a broadening of Italy’s foreign-aid ef- 
forts to countries of the Mediterranean area, 
Latin America, and Africa now is clearly 
indicated. 

A joint communique issued by President 
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ture, and economic association.” 
There are large — of Italian mi- 
grants throughout America—Chile, 


Brazil, and Argentina, omer 


June 22 


It is acknowledged in Washington that 
Italy has done a great deal in the way of ex- 
tending short-term credit to countries to buy 
Italian to 5 years. 

Officials feel it might be helpful in the 
overall picture for this type of credit to be 
put on a longer term basis. 

The interest of Italians in joining the 
United States in bolstering Latin American 
countries is especially gratifying to President 
Kennedy. 

Even in Latin America, the United States 
is finding the foreign-aid challenge more 
than it can handle alone. It pleads openly 
for cooperation from the industrial countries 
of Europe which were once helped by the 
U.S. Marshall plan. 

Premier Fanfani made a qualification simi- 
lar to that other countries insist upon. In 
the joint communique it was recorded that 
he stated: 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


“The Italian Government—within the lim- 
its of Italy’s capabilities and of the engage- 
ments already undertaken for the develop- 
ment of Italy’s southern regions—is ready to 
participate with its contribution to the im- 
plementation of these programs which will 
be agreed upon. 

American i acknowledged that the 
Christian Democratic government of Premier 
Fanfani has serious domestic political prob- 
lems, even though there is increased domes- 
tic prosperity. 

The government remains somewhat un- 
stable. Though the Communist Party or- 
ganization is regarded as growing somewhat 
flabby, the votes for Communists have been 
increasing. 

In advance of the Fanfani visit, a state- 
ment by the Italian Embassy here said that 
“what is perhaps Fanfani’s greatest domestic 
problem is how to check Communist infiltra- 
tion and reduce the Communist vote among 
the steadily increasing number of unskilled 
workers who, in the present stage of accel- 
erated industrialization, move from the rural 
to the urban areas and from the southern to 
the northern provinces and thus leave their ~ 
familiar environment and traditional way of 
life.” 

Italy’s role in further economic integration 
in Europe is considered commendable by 
United States officials. 

The communiqué declared: “The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister found them- 
selves in complete agreement on the need 
for strengthening the Atlantic Community 
both as an instrument of defense and in its 
political and economic aspects and for main- 
taining and developing the closest Western 
consultations on all major international 
questions.” 

If Prance’s President de Gaulle—one of 
the Big Three of the Western alliance—feels 
the need of more consultation, it goes with- 
out saying that Italy would like to be cut 
in more regularly on Western policy plan- 


But Italy has been very understanding in 
this respect. It has built up a reservoir of 
good will based on decades of traditional 
friendship interrupted only by Mussolini’s 
Italy into the war on the side of the Axis. 

Italy braved strong Soviet protests in 1959 
to permit establishment of American inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile bases on its 
territory. 

In addition to being prepared to double 
its $1,100,00Q economic assistance contribu- 
tion to United Nations economic aid funds. 
Italy has promised to deposit $18 million in 
5 years to the International Development 
Administration. 

Italy also contributes $40 million to the 
5-year plans of the European Economic Com- 
munity for the development of foreign coun- 
tries bound by. association with the EEC. 
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“Shun Birch Society Like Plague,” 
Doctors Advised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to see the rising tide of pub- 
lic opinion against the John Birch So- 
ciety. Recently the Wisconsin State 
Medical Society has added its voice to 
those warning against this extremist or- 
ganization. In an editorial in the June 
issue of the Wisconsin Medical Journal 
they urge doctors to diagnose political 
evil with the same care used for physical 
ills. 
The full text of the editorial follows: 

The crackpot, the crank and the common, 
garden-variety screwball have always been 
characteristic of our democracy. Viewed as 
a fragment of the lunatic fringe, the John 
Birch Society may seem more ridiculous than 
worthy of concern. But what this group and 
its wealthy leader and founder, Robert 
Welch, stand for will produce a sick sensa- 
tion in the stomach of every patriotic Ameri- 
can. 

The information that prominent medical 
men in several communities have associated 
themselves with the John Birch Society 
causes dismay and consternation among doc- 
tors of sense and perception. 

The John Birch Society purports to fight 
communism. To do this it organizes se- 
cret and semi-secret groups who look around 
their own communities for Communists to 
expose. The society’s Blue Book urges mean 
and dirty techniques, underground infiltra- 
tion, front organizations, and, in fact, all the 
methods the Communists themselves use. 

Among the Americans whom Robert Welch, 
@ retired candy manufacturer, thinks might 
be members of the Communist underground 
were President Eisenhower, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, the late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and his brother, Allen Dulles, now 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The John Birch Society is, in its structure, 
frankly authoritarian. It insists that there 
be no accounting of the funds contributed 
to it “for reasons you will understand.” 
It regards democracy as a weapon of demo- 
goguery and a perennial fraud. 

Naturally, this kind of a setup has at- 
tracted such characters as J. B. Matthews, 
one-time supersleuth for the late Senator 
Joseph B. McCarthy, who got fired from his 
job for picking on American clergymen as 
supporters of the Communist apparatus. 

It gathers the perennial paranoiac who sees 
a conspiracy against him in every healthy, 
happy development of our Nation. 

It is readymade for that slimy corruption 
of the body politic that would disgrace the 
underside of a rock. It is the apotheosis of 
the Silver Shirts, the American Vigilantes, 
the Crusaders for Economic Liberty and 
other demented hate groups of the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s, and it draws together the sur- 
vivors of these unfortunaté, but happily de- 
funct organizations. 

Cloaked with a phony respectability and 
supported by big money, the organizers of 
the John Birch Society would make such 
fellow operators as Gerald L. K. Smith, Wil- 
liam D. Pedley and Gerald Winrod turn 
green with envy. 

That a few medical men, who, of all peo- 
ple, should have a sense of balance and be 
perceptive to social disruption for ulterior 
motives, are members of the John Birch 
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Society, or its affiliates, is a disgrace to the 
entire profession. 

There is room in our democracy for dif- 
ference of opinion, and, as a Nation, we 
exercise our right to dissent almost to the 
point of license. But there is no room for 
the betrayal of our ideals, and the John 
Birch Society is an avowed opponent of the 
democratic ideal expressed in a republican 
form of government. 

It says it is anti-Communist; it is really 
antidemocratic. Robert Welch and his 
minions call themselves ultraconservative. 
They take as their heroes the late Senator 
Robert Taft and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Senator Taft can’t defend himself and Gen- 
eral MacArthur has not yet commented. 

But there is no question, after what has 
happened in communities like Glenview, 
Iil., and Santa Barbara, Calif.: the John 
Birch Society is antidemocratic. Its theme 
is hate, its method disruption. Like the 
Nazi Party in Germany, it uses anticom- 
munism as a tool to éstablish a totalitarian 
America. 

Hunting traitors, Communists or any 
other kind, is the business of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Over the years, these or- 
ganizations have done their job well—far 
better than local loud-mouths who looked 
for Communist propaganda in Girl Scout 
handbooks and found enemy agents where 
none existed. 

This country does not need private vigi- 
lante groups to protect our institutions. We 
don’t need the John Birch Society and its 
conspiratorial methods. Our country is 
strong in its faith, firm in its ideals, and 
steadfast in its devotion to the. principles 
which the John Birch Society abhors. 

It is to be hoped that the doctors who 
have allowed their names to be used by the 
John Birch Society are innocent victims of 
misinformation. Let them serve as ex- 
amples for the rest of us who love our coun- 
try and cherish democracy. Let us beware 
of being deceived by high-sounding, super- 
patriotic organizations whose ultimate aim 
is the destruction of our Nation. 

Let us use the same perception in the 
diagnosis of political evil that we would use 
in the diagnosis of physical maladies. 

Let us shun the John Birch Society and 
its front organizations like the plague. 





A Minister Looks at Federal Aid to 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
sermon which follows would appear to 
be a calm, deliberate, and thoughtful ap- 
praisal of one of the most vital and far- 
reaching decisions this Congress will be 
celled upon to make during this session. 

I commend it to all as required 
reading: 

THe Pusiic SCHOOL QUESTION 
(Galatians 5: 1. Sermon preached June 11, 

1961, at First Christian Church by Paul A. 

Remick) 

For some months now a_ controversial 
church-state issue has been boiling. It has 
centered around the question of whether or 
not Federal aid should be given to private 
and parochial schools. According to a news 
release this past week the issue is scheduled 
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to reach a crisis beginning Jume 20 when 
House leaders plan to call up the public 
school bill for floor action in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Representative ApaM CLAYTON POWELL, the 
controversial Negro Baptist minister from 
New York City, who serves as chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
has promised to do all that he can to see that 
private and parochial schools receive Fed- 
eral aid. ; 

At the beginning of what I have to say this . 
morning, let me state quite clearly that there 
are two separate issues involved in the whole 
matter of Federal aid to education. The one 
involves Federal encroachment upon what 
has been up to the present moment a State 
or local responsibility. The other issue in- 
volves church-state relationships. While I 
have some real convictions about the first is- 
sue, I shall limit what I have to say this 
morning to the second. , 

This is not the first time the church-state 
issue has been raised in this country. It has 
been raised repeatedly. This time, however, 
it has been raised with more vehemence than 
ever before. For example, it was a very live 
issue in last year’s presidential campaign, and 
the stand President Kennedy took probably 
did more for his election than any other one 
issue upon which he took a stand. 

Often I am asked: Why all the fuss about 
this issue? Shouldn’t everybody receive 
their fair share of the tax dollars? Often 
the issue has been presented as one of in- 
justice. Cardinal Spellman has done a good 
job of this through the picture that he 
persists in painting of the poor little Cath- 
olic boy, standing in the rain getting wet, 
while the public school bus passes him by, 
refusing to pick him up and drop him off 
at the corner near his church’s school. This 
illustration may thump heartstrings, but 
it evades the basic issue involved. The issue 
is basically and fundamentally a church- 
state one. 

You see, one of the main reasons why 
many of our forefathers came to this coun- 
try in the first place is because they lived 
under oppression by the church. Massachu- 
setts, for example, was colonized by sepa- 
ratists who had broken away from the 
Church of England and suffered persecution 
at the hands of King James I. The Puritans 
were another group that left England for 
the same reason and settled in various parts 
of New England. Roger Williams, the great 
colonial Baptist leader, founded Rhode Is- 
land because of religious persecution. 
George Calvert founded Maryland because, 
following his embracement of the Roman 
Catholic faith, he was cut off from all 
chances of political preferment at home. 
Religious freedom for the Quakers figured 
in the founding of our own State of Penn- 
sylvania by William Penn. The founding 
of Georgia by James Ogle is another 
example of a colony brought into being for 
religious freedom. Either directly or indi- 
rectly religion played an important part in 
the colonizing of virtually every part of the 
New World. 

Because many of our forefathers experi- 
enced religious persecution in England and 
on the Continent from the state churches 
the very first amendment to the Constitution 
of the newly formed Thirteen Colonies was 
made to read: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

It is the very first sentence of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution that bears on the 
issue being considered this morning. “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion * * *.” 

Any church has a perfect right to pro- 
mote marriage between church and state. 
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The Roman Catholic Church is not alone in 
this belief. All of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches have practiced this for centuries. 
In fact, the Eastern Orthodox Churches are 
not particularly known separate and apart 
from their state relationships. They are 
known as the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, and so on. 

In the Scandinavian countries the same 
thing is true of Lutheranism. For example, 
the Lutheran Church is the state church in 
Norway, in Sweden, in Denmark, and in 
Finland. In England, the Church of Eng- 
land has held a close tie with government, 
being the state church. 

While various Christian groups have em- 
braced the idea of marriage between 
church and state, the- Roman Catholic 
Church has been the most vigorous expon- 
ent of the idea down throughout the cen- 
turies. In almost every country where the 
majority of the population are members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, that church 
holds the position of being the state church. 

This is Roman Catholic doctrine. Since 
the time of St. Augustine in the fifth cen- 
tury, and his “City of God,” a writing which 
Pictures Christian society synonymous with 
the organized church, Roman Catholic doc- 
trine has maintained that “The Earthly 
City” has no right to exist unless it is 
definitely subordinate to the “City of God.” 
Regardless of what many of our Roman 
Catholic brethren may say about it never 
happening in the United States, history has 
proven over and over again that whenever 
the majority of the population becomes 
Roman Catholic that church becomes the 
state church. 

Whenever this issue is raised in this coun- 
try we are always accused by the Roman 


Catholic hierarchy as being either intolerant | 


or bigoted. Harold Bosley tells the story 
of two brothers who would fight among 
themselves from time to time. One day they 
were fighting underneath the kitchen win- 
dow. Hearing the conflict, the mother called 
to the older.boy, “Tommy, what’s the mat- 
ter?” Tommy replied, “Make Johnny stop 
fighting.” Tearfully Johnny replied, “I’m 
not fighting, Mommy, I’m just fighting 
back.” 

In the present conflict we are just fighting 
back. We are trying to preserve a basic 
principle upon which our country was es- 
tablished and upon which we believe has 
made our country great, and it is this prin- 
ciple of separation between church and 
state. 

Please do not misunderstand me, the 
Roman Catholic Church has a perfect right 
to believe that the state should be the arm 
of the church. Purthermore, it is that 
church’s privilege to do all within its power 
through nonviolent persuasion to accom- 
plish that end. But by the same right we 
have the privilege to work for the mainte- 
nance of separation between church and 
state. To this end many of us within the 
Protestant Church intend to work toward 
and try to preserve. 

You may be asking at this point, “How 
does all of this that I have said apply to 
the public school question?” Few people 
realize that the public school system is 
uniquely American. Our country was the 
first to provide equal opportunity for edu- 
cation to all, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. Granted, this has not been fully 
realized, but we were the first to at least 
make the big step in that direction. 

You see, prior to the development of the 
public school system, education was con- 
sidered a luxury and provided for only a 
few. If you read back into the pages of 
history, you will discover that religious 
groups were the first to initiate education. 
The education that they initiated, however, 
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was primarily for religious instruction—in 
other words, to propagate the faith. 

the Dark Ages, the only formal 
education given any serious attention was 
that designed for the priesthood. As the 
enlightenment dawned in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, however, there developed a real 
need for more formal education. The New 
World, with it’s courage and desire to ven- 
ture forth into the unknown, took seriously 
the great dreams of Jean Rousseau and 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and established 
free, public and compulsory education for 
all. 

Our forefathers had experienced the pri- 
vate and parochial approach to education 
in the countries from which they came, and 
at the outset they committed themselves 
not to allow this approach to education to 
take charge here. With great courage, and 
with much opposition, they established the 
system of education we presently enjoy in 
this country. My friends, to allow any 
other system of education to have equal 
status is to destroy that system of education 
which has made our country great. 

In the June issue of Church and State a 
report is given as to what has happened in 
a number of countries where tax money has 
gone for the support of both public and 
private schools. In the Netherlands, for 
example, it is reported that “public support 
for sectarian and private schools has re- 
duced the public schools to a minority level. 
Public funds pay all-the costs (for all the 
various school systems). * * * In primary 
grades, Catholics enroll 43 percent of the 
pupils, Protestants 27 percent, and public 
schools have 28 percent. The remaining 2 
percent are in nonsectarian private schools.” 

You see, the American way of life has 
never been a sectarian approach. There has 
nearly always been freedom for the individ- 


ual to worship God as he sees fit in the. 


church or synagogue of his choice, to be- 
lieve what he likes, and through the demo- 
cratic way to integrate the best of all the 
various cultures, points of view, ways of 
doing things, into the American way of life. 

One leading Protestant church leader de- 
clares, “Once Federal funds go to parochial 
schools, the face of America will be quickly 
changed. There will soon be sectarian candi- 
dates and parties at State and local levels. 
Within a century the American people will 
be more divided than by the present con- 
flict over the race issue.” 

There are many Protestant educators who 
are warning that if Federal aid to private 
and parochial schools becomes a reality on a 
large scale, virtually every Protestant build- 
ing of any size in the United States will 
become the nucleus of a Protestant Christian 
Day School. Instead of uniting our country 
this will further divide it. All of us know 
we are divided enough at the present time. 

As I have reiterated throughout the ser- 
mon this morning, the Roman Catholic 
Church has a perfect right to maintain it’s 
parochial school system, but let it be main- 
tained at it’s own expense, not at the ex- 
pense of the American people. 

In his answer to the editorial which ap- 
peared in Life magazine several weeks ago— 
an editorial charging that Roman Catholics 
are being discriminated against with the 
present financial structure in education— 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, wrote: 
“Discrimination occurs only where equal 
opportunities are not offered to all on equal 
terms, as in racial segregation in a school 
system. Equal opportunity for all on equal 
terms is precisely what public schools pro- 
vide and what Federal aid to public educa- 
tion would strengthen. 

I may prefer private medical attendance 
and service to the city’s hospitals but I am 
not discriminated against if tax funds are 
not available to my doctor or hospital. I 
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may prefer private playgrounds to the com- 
munity’s recreation facilities but I am not 
discriminated t if community tax 
funds are not available to my club. I may 
prefer private schools for my children but 
neither they nor I am discriminated against 
because these schools are not supported from 
public funds.. By no legitimate stretch of 
meaning can discrimination be charged.”’ 

It was certainly refreshing to see the 
Supreme Court refuse to review a decision 
handed down by the Vermont State Supreme 
Court, holding that it is unconstitutional 
for a school district to pay tuition for stu- 
dents to attend private religious schools 
even when the schoo] district does not main- 
tain a high school of its own ‘and pays tui- 
tion for other students to attend nearby 
public high schools. This decision, how- 
ever, does not settle the matter. While the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to review the case 
suggests that it believes public funds given 
to parochial schools unconstitutional, the 
Court has not said so in a clear-cut decision. 
And until such time as the Supreme Court 
hands down such a decision the battle will 
continue. Furthermore, there is always the 
possibility that the first amendment to the 
Constitution may be changed as was true in 
1933 when the 18th amendment was re- 
pealed. 

Unfortunately this fight over the separa- 
tion of church and state is going to go on; 
and it is going to go on just as long as any 
religious group, whether it be Roman Catho- 
lic or Protestant, insists that its group re- 
ceive public funds to support its program. 

You who know me well know that I am 
not anti-Catholic. I certainly trust that 
what I have been saying this morning will 
not be interpreted as‘such. As you know 
I am just as outspoken in my criticism of 
policies related to my own brotherhood as 
I am toward those of others. My reasoning 
may be right, or it may be wrong, but God 
is my judge. And so long as I feel that I 
am being led by God’s spirit to speak on 
certain basic issues confronting His Church 
and His world, I intend to speak. On this 
issue of separation of church and state, I 
believe the Bible as some clear-cut things to 
say. To this point I intend to speak in 
September. 

I urge you to give serious thought to this 
matter of Federal aid to private and paro- 
chia] schools. Your church board did last 
month and communicated its action to Sen- 
ators JOSEPH CLARK and HucH Scorr and 
Representative Grorce GoopLING. You can 
do the same, especially to Grorce GoopLinc, 
who is the Representative for Cumberland 
and York Counties, and JoHn C. KunkKEL, 
who is the Representative for Dauphin 
and Perry Counties, as this issue will reach 
a crisis’ beginning June 20, when House 
leaders call up the public school bill for 
floor action. 

To the Galatians, and this is my text for 
today, the Aspostle Paul wrote: 

“For freedom Christ has set us free; 
stand fast therefore, and do not submit again 
to a yoke of slavery.” 





Hon. George Bender 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that we learned of 
the passing of our former colleague 
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George Bender. Our deepest sympathy 
is extended to his wife and children in 
their sad bereavement. 

George Bender was a faithful, loyal 
friend. He worked tirelessly and dili- 
gently for the people of Ohio and our 
Nation and served them to the best of 
his ability. 

He leaves a host of friends who with 
his loved ones,: will cherish his memory 
and good deeds. 





Cornerstone Laying Ceremony, Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Nashville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including the address of Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, made at the corner- 
stone laying ceremony for the new Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Nash- 
ville on Monday afternoon, June 19, 
1961. 

The middle Tennessee area has been 





desperately needing a new facility for | 


several years and the people there are 
proud that the new building is at last 
under construction. The building is be- 
ing constructed adjacent to Vanderbilt 
Hospital and School of Medicine and 
near Nashville’s other outstanding hos- 
pitals. It is the culmination of many 
years of work and planning. The five- 
story building will be one of the most 
modern in the country and will be used 
as a model for future construction. It 
is scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1962. 

Chancellor Branscomb’s excellent re- 
marks concerning the vision and plans 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
medical profession of Nashville and mid- 
dle Tennessee to make this new facility 
one of the Nation’s finest medical cen- 
ters is inspiring and I hope you will read 
it. 

Yes, we in middle Tennessee are ex- 
tremely proud and grateful that the vet- 
erans in our area will soon be able to 
receive the medical attention they so 
richly deserve. 

The address follows: 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HosPITAL CORNER- 
STONE LAYING CEREMONY, JUNE 19, 1961 
(Speech by Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University) 

Dr. Williams, Mr. Evins, Mr. Loser, Judge 
Briley, Mayor West, members of the staff, 
veterans of our country’s wars, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a happy occasion. A cor- 
nerstone, to be sure, is not a hospital, but it 
is the beginning of the final stage of one. 
Up until now we have had the initial argu- 
ments, the confusion, and the mud. From 
here on we will have final decisions, rapid 
construction, and also the mud. So today 
we celebrate in advance the emergence of 
this magnificent institution for medical 
care, with all that it means to this commu- 
nity and this region. 
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The Veterans’ Administration medical and 
hospital program is the largest organized 
medical program in this country, and I pre- 
sume in the world. It provides medical 
service and care to 22 million veterans. It 
has 171 hospitals, 80 outpatient clinics, and 
18 domiciliary establishments. For 1960 over 
a half million patients were admitted and 
the total number of days of hospital care 
provided is reported at over 42 million days. 
The magnitude of this program thus is stag- 
gering. Those who direct it and those who 
carry it out are due great praise and grati- 
tude for the effective operation of so over- 
whelming a task which these hospitals have 
demonstrated. Nor does it appear likely to 
get less. While the number of veterans in- 
evitably will grow smaller, the age level grows 
annually higher. As a veteran myself—shall 
I say, a mature veteran—I find myself for 
some reason more interested in medical insti- 
tutions than I was at age 40. 

If one looks over the annual reports of 
the Veterans’ Administration and related 
literature, one discovers that the Veterans’ 
Administration medical care program has not 
been static, but has shown great power to 
move toward the solution of problems and to 
achieve constructive developments. The 
great reorganization was in 1946, I believe, 
when the policy of self-contained, fully 
staffed hospitals was ended, and the broad 
policy adopted of relating the hospitals to 
other medical facilities, in particular, to 
medical schools. Along with this went the 
introduction into the hospital organization 
of various teaching programs. It is now the 
case that 10 percent of the medical residents 
of the country derive their training in part 
at least in the veterans hospitals. ‘Through 
the close relationship established with 72 
medical schools, 6,000 3d- and 4th-year med- 
ical students have secured experience and 
rendered service in clinical clerkship posi- 
tions. Research facilities have been pro- 
vided, and funds for research made available, 
the purpose being to improve the quality of 
the medical service rendered both through 
new techniques and discoveries and by se- 
curing on the hospital staffs individuals 
with investigative interests and fresh in- 
sights. There are, according to official re- 
ports, 7,000 research projects underway in 
the Veterans’ Administration system at the 
present time. In-.1959, on the recommenda- 
tions of Administrator Sumner G. Whittier, 
another important step was taken. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower set a limit of 125,000 beds 
for the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
but permitted the Veterans’ Administration 
to exercise flexibility and freedom in allo- 
cating these beds. Thus the veteran does 
not now lose medical facilities if a ward or 
hospital is closed. The beds can be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. Thus also the total pro- 
gram was given definition, instead of being 
allowed to undergo ,alternating periods of 
mushroom growth ald curtailment. 

A more recent trend in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program has to do with the 
special hospitals. The needs for psychiatric 
care had led to the establishment of iarge 
psychiatric hospitals, along with other spe- 
cialty hospitals. The psychiatric hospitals 
became so large as to appear unwieldy to 
those responsible for them. The present pol- 
icy is to include psychiatric units in the gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals, such as 
this one, and conversely medical and surgi- 
cal beds are being included in the psychi- 
atric hospitals. According to the Chief Med- 
ical Director, Dr. Middleton, “the early pass- 
ing of special hospitals can be foreseen, and 
the future of the Veterans’ Administration 
system will unquestionably witness the revo- 
lution of a hospital complex incorporating 
the several essential elements in a cohesive, 
well coordinated whole.” (Address to As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of the United 


States. “Military Medicine,” January 1961, . 


p. 28.) 
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These are some of the policies which the 
Veterans’ Administration has been develop- 
ing during the last decade and a half. I 
cite them for several reasons. They demon- 
strate the ability of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration system to develop its philosophy and 
goals, to adjust to meet its problems, and to 
learn by experience. One can have no doubt 
that this will continue to be the case. They 
also make it clear that these general medical 
and surgical hospitals, of which this build- 
ing is the newest representative, are at the 
center of the whole Veterans’ Administration 
medical system, with a future usefulness and 
development the limits of which one cannot 
foretell. And finally, they emphasize the 
great benefit that this institution will be to 
this community and especially to this grow- 
ing medical center. 

It was inevitable that an organization de- 
voted to medical care, to medical training, 
and to medical research as the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals are, should be as- 
sociated as closely as possible with the medi- 
cal schools of universities whose purposes 
are medical training, medical research, and 
medical care. Both programs have the same 
ingredients, only ‘the proportions differ. We 
are happy that this has been the case here. 
The advantages of this close cooperative as- 
sociation will be mutual. The medical 
school will provide, to whatever degree that 
this may be desired and approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration administrators 
and directors, medical students with ad- 
vanced training for clinical clerkships, will 
collaborate in the house staff training pro- 
gram, will offer association in seminars, 
medical lectures, and conferences, will pro- 
vide at close range and on call as needed a 
full-time group of medical specialists and 
scholatfs of approximately 200, plus some 260 
part-time physicians and surgeons of 
superior quality associated with it. Among 
its contributions to this partnership will also 
be a patriotic one—it will provide somebody 
to blame other than the Government when 
things go wrong. Conversely, to the medical 
center the hospital’s contribution will be, 
I suspect, almost indispensable. It too will 
contribute numbers of medical experts, ex- 
perienced physicians and surgeons, and 
trained technicians. It will have the best 
physical facilities obtainable for the care 
of patients, without the financial limitations 
of a private university’s fund-raising cam- 
paigns. It will have its own research person- 
nel and projects, supplementing, supporting, 
and no doubt related to many research 
undertakings across the street. It is in- 
evitable that the physicians and surgeons 
on the respective staffs working in similar 
fields will compare techniques and treat- 
ments and the results obtained.’ The hospi- 
tal with its 500 beds, filled as is presently 
the national average of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals to cover 90 percent ca- 
pacity, will yield a vast supply of medical 
experience and data to improve medical 
teaching as well as medical care in this 
vicinity. In fact, considering all the values 
direct and implied, I have no hesitation in 
saying from the side of the university that 
this event today, with all that it implies 
and foretells, represents the greatest for- 
ward step for the Vanderbilt Medical School 
in the last quarter of a century. 

But these values will not be achieved with- 
out a strong sense of common endeavor and 
mutual assistance, of membership in a sin- 
gle professional team, which. should mark- 
every learned professional body, but particu- 
larly those who will be as closely associated 
as the staffs of this medical school and this 
hospital will be. To further this close asso- 
ciation which already exists to such a happy 
degree, will be the task of us all. You have 
indicated your attitude in this respect by 
placing this hospital in its present location. 
Let me say from our side that it will be the 
firm and established policy of Vanderbilt 
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University and its medical school to do every- 
thing within our power to create conditions 
of work and association which will bring 
about that intangible sense of understand- 
ing, confidence, and mutual respect which 
does so much to release the powers of men 
in cooperative enterprises. The system of 
exchange appointments will do much to 
maintain this: The week by week associa- 
tion in conferences, seminars, and clinics 
with their interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences will forward it. Administratively, we 
shall do all we can to nurture and encourage 
this association and sense of mutual serv- 
ice, While organizational distinctions will 
be preserved on both sides, and no doubt 
there will be some governmental rules and 
some academic traditions which will throw 
up roadblocks to remind us where the fron- 
tier is, I dare say that we shall find ways of 
leaning across them to swap the intellectual 
white coats of the profession. Perhaps the 
best way of breaking down barriers, however, 
is through children, and I have noted—for 
reasons I have never understood—that the 
younger medical people are remarkably pro- 
lific. To take advantage of this, we expect 
to open for bids tomorrow for the construc- 
tion of 240 efficiency apartments for mar- 
ried graduate and professional students, 
these to be located adjacent to this hospital, 
and these apartments will be open to the 
house staff of this institution, insofar as 
they can be classified within the regula- 
tions of the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, from which funds have been 
secured as a loan for the construction, on 
the same basis as others in the University. 
The small children in these families can 
be counted on, I am sure, to break down 
barriers, just as they will probably break 
down everything else that is removable. 

So I come back to the meaning of this 
happy occasion. 

In the first place, it means that in this 
area the decision has been made to join our 
strength rather than to separate or isolate 
it. For this part of the country this is a 
great and needed lesson. The individualism 
of the South, secessionist by tradition, rural 
until recently by occupation, opinionated by 
temperament, and independent by character, 
has tended to result in small achievements, 
fine in quality, but unimpressive.in influence 
and impact. This cornerstone laid here 
means very simply that we recognize that 
more Can be done together than can be done 
separately, and that by cooperation we can 
render the greater service. We are grateful 
to the officers of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for having acted upon this principle and 
taught us again this needed lesson. 

This occasion means that again we affirm 
the truth, which America has demonstrated 
so often and so impressively, that in this 
country, government and private efforts can 
and should go hand in hand to meet the is- 
sues of our time. We find no problem in this 
relationship. Government in this country is 
a benefactor of the people, but unlike some 
other countries of the world also the col- 
league and the associate of community forces 
and agencies. We wipe out no lines of re- 
sponsibility or authority by an association 
like this. It is part of that great heritage 
which we have received that we accept with- 
out difficulty or debate, that Government 
must be constantly supplemented by private 
action and endeavor, and, conversely, that 
private agencies. and private citizens have a 
eontinuing responsibility and obligation to 
assist and serve Government agencies when- 
ever and to the extent that they are able. 

This occasion means the enrichment of 
this middle Tennessee region. Economic- 
ally, the budget of this institution.on cur- 
rent figures means the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $5 million per year in Nashville. 
More important than that, however, is the 
contribution of the services of another great 
medical institution in our community with 
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its work of healing and rehabilitation, and 
the presence of its staff of hundreds of per- 
sons of high quality as citizens of our com- 
munity. Of its meaning for the Vanderbilt 
Medical School, I have already spoken. 

But finally and most of all, this occasion 
has meaning in relationship to the veterans 
who have fought the wafs of their country. 
It will provide for them not “adequate care,” 
but the “best possible medical care.” Its 
facilities cannot be surpassed and the skills 
it will supply will be the best available. 

It was built for the veterans. It will be 
used by veterans. I think I can best express 
the meaning of this occasion so far as they 
are concerned by quoting again a now fa- 
miliar passage from President Kennedy’s 
inaugural address. “It is not,” said the 
President, “what your country can do for you 
that should be kept in mind, but what you 
can do for your country.” This building now 
moving toward completion means in the last 
analysis two things—it reminds us of the 
service of those who fought our country’s 
battles, and it means, secondly, that America 
does not forget. Today we are grateful that 
we are Americans, and America expresses 
again in impressive form her gratitude to 
those who put aside the activities of peace- 
time and went to war at her call. 





House Without Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr.CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of June 15, 1961: 

House WIirHout FOUNDATION 


So many things are wrong with the hous- 
ing bill in Congress that it would be im- 
possible to catalog them here. But if there 
is a word that sums up these proposals, it is 
irresponsibility. 

The version passed by the Senate this 
week, incorporating most of President Ken- 
nedy’s requests, would cost more than $6.1 
billion which a debt and deficit-ridden Gov- 
ernment obviously cannot afford. In some 
respects the bill reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, with its 40-odd 
amendments, is even more reckless. 


One of these amendments would more. 


than double, to. over $1.5 billion, the admin- 
istration’s request for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’s special assistance 
fund. Another amendment would boost 
from $50 million to $650 million the admin- 
istration’s request for community facilities. 
The House committee’s minority report calls 
this provision, among other things, a need- 
less federalization of municipal finance. 

But the provision which seems to us to set 
the tone of the bill as a whole is the key 
one concerning housing for families of 
modest incomes; that is, in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 a year range. The White House asked 
Federal Housing Administration insurance 
of 40-year mortgages, with no downpayment, 
on homes costing up to $15,000. The Senate 
finally stuck in a token downpayment re- 
quirement, but even this small sop to re- 
sponsibility may well disappear before the 
bill becomes law. , 

Certainly a case can be made that the 
community should try to provide tolerable 
housing for the truly indigent, despite the 
considerable abuses associated with public 
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housing in practice. But when it comes to 
this sort of assistance for people of moderate 
incomes, we are leaving the standards of pru- 
dence far behind. 

By definition, people of moderate incomes 
do not need public assistance. What the 
Government is in effect saying with this 
proposal is that if such a family does not 
have exactly the house of its heart’s desire, 
it is the duty of Government to help pro- 
vide that house. .That is a concept of Gov- 
ernment which has no place in any system 
short of socialism. 

Consider, moreover, the demoralizing im- 
plications of the aid. One of the soundest 
principles of homeownership is that the 
buyer have an equity in his property; this 
is abandoned in the administration proposal. 
The authorization of 40-year mortgages is 
no less flagrant a departure from prudent 
lending procedures; on that basis, to men- 
tion just one objection, it has been estimated 
that the $15,000 home would cost the bor- 
rower something like $38,000 before he 
owned it, if it or he last that long. 


To call such proposals by the name of 
assistance js to debase the language; they 
are nothing but an invitation to folly. Un- 
fortunately that approach is typical of the 
whole bill. 

For what is the broad housing problem 
this bill is supposed to remedy? Certainly 
this country is not up against a general 
housing shortage requiring the slam-bang 
measures of desperation in this catch-all bill. 
There is increasing evidence that housing is 
catching up with demand; in some places, 
plain evidence of overbuilding and excessive 
speculation. Into this market the Govern- 
ment proposes to pour new billions for every- 
thing from public housing to farm and col- 
lege housing. The one clearly discernible 
effect would be massive new inflation of a 
market in no need of stimulus. 

And what is the fiscal background against 
which these huge new expenditures must be 
viewed? It is that of a Government in- 
creasing its spending for all conceivable do- 
mestic, military, and foreign programs, of a 
Government plunging ever deeper into 
deficits and debt. Even if the housing bill 
were otherwise desirable, it would not do 
in such circumstances. As the House com- 
mittee minority puts’ it, the “overriding 
issue in this housing bill * * * is the issue 
of fiscal responsibility. The bill contains 
excessive budget spending authorizations. 
The bill contains unsound and unnecessary 
provisions.” 

We are not sure it is still possible to hope 
that some wisdom will be instilled into this 
measure. But as it is, the country ought to 
know that the administration and Congress 
are heedlessly slapping together a house 
without foundation. 





Vienna Summit Meeting Changes Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
the Austin Daily Herald, of Austin, 
Minn., evaluated editorially the sig- 
nificance of the recent Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev talks in Vienna. This editorial 
by Bruce Biossat has substance, and I 
believe my colleagues would find the 
views of the Austin Daily Herald of 
value: 
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Tue Lesson OF VIENNA 
(By Bruce Biossat) 


The Russians appear to be putting a some- 
what brighter face than we are on the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev talks, 

We cannot be sure why this is so, any 
more than we can really know why the 
Soviet Premier wanted the meeting with 
President Kennedy in the first place. 

Cheerful appraisals have, of course, be- 
come a fairly common Soviet reaction to 
summit meetings. Moscow invented the 
“spirit of Geneva” in 1955 and the “spirit of 
Camp David” in 1959. 

This tactic could be part of the thoroughly 
understood Russian strategy of alternating 
aggression and harsh words with pause and 
hopeful talk of peace. The latter, no less 
than the former, is conceived as a device 
for advancing the Soviet cause. 

As Kennedy wished to caution Khrushchev 
against underrating America’s resolve in the 
light of the unhappy events of Laos and 
Cuba, so the Russian leader may seek to 
ease the President’s fears—for the moment. 

Obviously, not much can be made of this. 
Despite Russia’s “friendly response,” includ- 
ing a hint from Khrushchev that Kennedy 
might be welcome in Moscow, the Russians 
are not calling off the cold war. 

Though they may or may not permit the 
Laos talks in Geneva to proceed now to 
some sort of conclusion, that situation at 
best is not a bright one for us. Most Western 
diplomats and observers do not look for 
tangible, positive benefit for the West from 
the Vienna meetings. 

Yet some are arguing that there is a gain 
in the fact that Khrushchev has at least 
been warned not to miscalculate United 
States and Western intentions. If he went 
to Vienna to “take Kennedy’s measure” and 
learn how for he might push, then it is said, 
he may have learned something of value. 

There is no proof, nevertheless, that warn- 
ings against miscalculation will impose more 
than partial restraint upon Khrushchev. It 
is interesting to note that, according to men 
around Kennedy, the Soviet leader answered 
the President with his own similar warning. 

Was he telling the West not to miscalcu- 
late and assume it can block Russia’s 
planned march toward conquest? He is in 
a cocky mood. 

For another thing, the performance of 
dictators from Hitler through Khrushchev 
suggests they do not see their adversaries’ 
“firm lines” as absolute barriers. They seem 
to take them as simply altering the ground 
rules of aggression. 

It is an old totalitarian game to try to get 
around free world barriers not by an alarm- 
ing frontal assault, but by a continuing 
series of small end plays, no one of which 
may be regarded as sufficient cause for de- 
fensive war. 


World War II came when Britain and 
France, watching Hitler gobble up his neigh- 
bors, finally realized that small gains added 
up to big ones. The Poland they decided to 
fight for was no more important that the 
Czechoslovakia they let go. 

Our dilemma is much the same today. 
Khrushchev is putting together a pattern of 
aggression from small gains. When they 
tend to alarm us, he makes sounds of peace. 
Byt we should also remember that in the 
past 5 years he has uttered some 130 specific 
threats of atomic attack. 

There is no immediate sign that the 
Vienna summit session will seriously dis- 
suade Khrushchev from his consistent 
course. Kennedy’s biggest gain may be to 
have learned how difficult it is to do that. 


Outworn Economic Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all received copies of the report of 
the Commission on Money and Credit. 
This report cost $1.3 million, and accord- 
ing to one member of the Commission, 
nothing in it “suggests any really im- 
portant new approach.” Well, we are 
used to that, and in many instances 
quite happy that nothing new and half- 
baked is to be tried. 

Unfortunately, the Commission seems 
to be in the toils of the Keynesian eco- 
nomic philosophy, and while this is cer- 
tainly not new some of us had hoped 
that it had been tried and found want- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 20 gives 
a good review of the fallacious and gob- 
bledygook language in the report. After 
reading this article I can only say, thank 
God for Charles B. Shuman, the fine 
president of the Farm Bureau. 

' The article referred to follows: 
Ovutworn ECONOMIC THINKING 

One criticism of the report of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit comes from 
the Commission’s own vice chairman, H. 
Christian Sonne: Nothing in it “suggests any 
really important new approach.” Certainly 
it is not in a class with the Aldrich Com- 
mission’ study which led to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System in 1913. 
But thére are worse things than having 
nothing new to say. 

What the new report does show is how 
effectively people have been brainwashed by 
Keynesian big-government economic think- 
ing. Here are a score of prominent men, 
from business, labor, and government, on 
this private Commission organized by the 
Committee for Economic Development. A 
number of them dissent from the report at 
various points, for various reasons depending 
on their outlook. Yet the tenor of the re- 
port as a whole refiects the philosophy of 
expanding statism. 

That thinking is bound to be betrayed 
especially in any discussion of inflation, and 
so it is here. We find a lot of talk about 
excessive demand and “cost-push” inflation, 
but hardly a hint that any of this is in any 
way related to Government policies. It re- 
mains for Charles B. Shuman, the incisive 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to come to the point in a dissenting 
footnote: “The most common cause of ‘ex- 
cessive demand’ is deficit spending.” 

Indeed, when the study does mention the 
Government in connection with inflation, it 
is in wildly optimistic terms. “There is 
every reason to presume,” it says, “that the 
Federal Government will avoid the kind of 
excesses that lead to galloping inflation.” 
We wish we could be equally sanguine about 
the most serious threat to the economy, par- 
ticularly at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is indulging in incredible excesses. 

The big-government inflationary bias ap- 
pears in countless other ways. Big govern-< 
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ment, first of all, is accepted as an increas- 
ingly important factor in the economy; 
whether it should be is not questioned. 

Reducing the colassal public debt is not 
a matter of high priority, we are told; the 
debt should be permitted to fluctuate in re- 
sponse to the policies required for economic 
stability and growth. Just about everything, 
in fact, is seen in such countercyclical 
terms—that is, Government policy should 
not turn, on whether taxes should be low- 
ered, say, and expenditures cut but on what. 
is thought necessary at a particular time to 
compensate for the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. 

In this connection, one would think that 
a commission which considers economic 
growth to be a national objective would take 
note of the depressing burden of Federal 
expenditures and taxes. But no; there is 
discussion of how to strengthen the auto- 
matic stabilizers and it is carefully pointed 
out that those stabilizers are stronger the 
greater the Federal spending. 

And we are asked to wade through lan- 
guage like this: “For countercyclical de- 
cisions, projects and ams should be 
ranked both according to the social priority 
of the expenditures and the length of time 
necessary to complete the project, as well as 
according to its time pattern. The social 
priority test insures that only the most use- 
ful expenditures will be made.” 

We don’t know what “social priority” is, 
but we are sure these woolly sentences are 
the sheerest nonsense. As Mr. Shuman puts 
it in another vigorous dissent:.“The ‘social > 
priority’ test does not assure that only the 
most useful expenditures will be made. The 
expenditures made will be those that are 
thought to have the greatest political ap- 
peal.” . 

One of the troubles with the whole 
countercyclical approach is that it doesn’t 
work; the Government will pump-prime in a 
slump, but when has it notably retrenched 
in a boom? The countercyclical argument 
thus becomes in effect an argument for con- 
stantly increasing Federal spending. 

All this, moreover, is curiously old-fash- 
ioned, at a time when the most progressive 
economies in the world, like those of West 
Germany and Ja have turned from the 
dangerous paths of inflation and government 
aggrandizement and control. The report 
often sounds as though it were written for 
the thirties instead of the sixties. 

It is a pity that a 285-page report on which 
3 years and $1.3 million have been spent 
should add up to so little of importance. 
And it is sadder still, for the future of the 
Nation, that so many minds are still mired in 
the statist errors of the past. 





Veterans Convalescent Home Care 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill calling for 
the establishment of adjunct facilities 
at Veterans’ Administration hospitals to 
provide veterans with convalescent care, 
nursing care, and special care for long- 
term chronic illnesses. 
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This, I believe strongly, is a most im- 
portant bill from the viewpoint of those 
who served their Nation so well in the 
military forces of our Nation. 

From my own observation of veterans 
hospitals in the New Jersey area and dis- 
cussions I have had with physicians and 
with leaders of veterans organizations, 
I believe there are two compelling rea- 
sons for the establishment of convales- 
cent or nursing homes adjacent to Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. 

One, the establishment and use of such 
homes would provide a better atmos- 
phere for ailing veterans who are on the 
road to recovery and for those with lin- 
gering illnesses not requiring emergency 
or constant medical treatment or exten- 
sive hospital care. 

Two, the establishment of such con- 
valescent or nursing homes would make 
beds and facilities available in the vet- 
erans hospitals proper for those requir- 
ing extensive medical treatment and 
care. In this connection, I would like 
to point out that on many occasions our 
veterans hospitals have long lists of vet- 
erans waiting for admittance for treat- 
ment. 

What I have proposed is in line with 
modern medical and hospital practices. 
By locating the convalescent or nursing 
homes adjacent to hospitals, veterans 
assigned to them would be under the 
direct supervisions of veterans hospital 
staffs and they would have the finest 
medical and nursing care close by if the 
need for it should arise. 





What Can the United States Negotiate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE ‘A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding ‘businessman of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 19th District, Mr. Frank E. Mas- 
land, Jr., wrote a very interesting letter 
to the editor which appeared in the 
June 17 issue of the Harrisbufg (Pa.) 
Patriot. I commend it to the Members: 


EDITOR: ‘ 

I appreciate the space you give my letters 
and I do not want to take advantage of it, 
neither do I want to appear to be one who 
writes for the purpose of seeing his name in 
print. There are, however, so many issues 
of such vital importance to all of us today 
that in such instances I do like to see both 
sides presented. 

Your paper contained a headline stating 
that in the summit conference Khrushchev 
“refused to negotiate any issue.” Kennedy 
is quoted as asking “Isn't there any one issue 
you will negotiate,” to which Khrushchev 
replied, “No.” 4 

My reaction to this is that we should be 

Khrushchev refused to negotiate. 
There is no record of our having negotiated 
to our advantage in any summit conference 
and at the moment there is no negotiable 
issue. 


What could we negotiate to our advantage? 
. We cannot negotiate the Laos situation. We 
have lost it. Instead of an ally of the West, 
Laos is now what Khrushchev calls a neutral 
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nation. There is no such thing as a neutral 
nation anywhere in the world except Switz- 
erland.. Switzerland is the only possible 
neutral nation for no nation can be neutral 
unless existing pressure groups desire it to 
be. With the exception of Switzerland, all 
so-called neutral nations are subject to con- 
stant pressures, inducements, threats, and 
cannot avoid leaning one way or the other. 
Communism deliberately abandoned the 
satellite concept following the acquisition of 
Indonesia and substituted neutrals for satel- 
lites. 

Can. we negotiate Berlin? Of course, not. 
When the present status of Berlin was es- 
tablished it was with the understanding that 
it was not negotiable. We made a great mis- 
take when we conceded that East Germany 
possessed an interest in West Berlin. To 
rectify that error we must be doubly ada- 
mant. Any aspect of the Berlin situation 
that might be negotiated would result in a 
dilution of the free world ‘status of Berlin. 

Can we negotiate nuclear testing? We 
did and look what happened. There is 
hardly a reputable scientist and I doubt if 
there is a military leader in the United 
States who isn’t fully aware that it is vitally 
important we resume nuclear tests. 

Should we negotiate disarmament. Dis- 
armament is a mirage, something that sim- 
ply doesn’t exist and never has. Always one 
nation is stro..ger than another. Through- 
out history there has been peace only when 
the balance of power enforced peace. Com- 
plete disarmament, which is not attainable, 
would but result in a base from which to 
build armament. Two nations standing 
alone naked of modern weapons would not 
in any sense be equal in their ability one to 
destroy the other. 

Throughout history most unfortunately, 
but nevertheless factually, man in the mass 
has not possessed any deep affection for man 
ih the mass. The contrary is true. Friend- 
ships are individual things. Man is an im- 
mature species. If earth age represents a 
24-hour day, man is but 20 seconds old. 
Perhaps 10,000 years from now, if he hasn't 
destroyed himself, he may come of age and 
achieve a unified, homogeneous species. His- 
torically for the present the stronger nation 
seeks to take advantage of the weaker, and 
the nation that has the highest regard for 
ethics is at the mercy of the nation with no 
compunctions. 

Could we negotiate the Western Hemi- 
sphere, specifically Cuba? Would Russia ne- 
gotiate Hungary? The answer is just that 
simple. Of course, we can’t. 

We can be deeply thankful that Khru- 
shchev presented Mr. Kennedy with an un- 
equivocal “no;” any equivocation would cost 
us more of what little we have left. Unless 
Mr. Kennedy will see fit to take the offen- 
sive and roll back the Russian threat we will, 
in the not distant future, be faced with 
either capitulation or war for lebensraum. 
This is a mathematical certainty. There is no 
room left for negotiation. There is little 
time left for action. ~ 





New England Depends on Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following testimony of James 
S. Couzens, chairman, fuel committee of 
the New England Council, which he gave 
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before the House Labor and Education 
Committee, Subcommittee on Imports 
and Exports: 

TESTIMONY OF Mr. JAMES S. CovzENS 


The New England Council is a nonparti- 
san, nonprofit. organization, representing all 
aspects of the New England economy made 
up of representatives of industry, labor, edu- 
cational, and farm groups as well as the six 
State governments. The council -is con- 
cerned solely with regional development and 
with the improvement of the New England 
economy. The council was established ‘in 
1925 at the request of the six New England 
Governors and serves today as secretariat 
for the New England Governors Conference. 

The fuel committee of the council is pri- 
marily concerned with making certain that 
the six-State area receives an adequate and 
fairly priced supply of fuel.- 

My purpose in testifying here today is to 
establish two principal facts: (1) A continu- 
ing and unrestricted supply of imported 
residual fuel oil is absolutely necessary to the 
economic well being and future growth of 
New England, and (2) that the importation 
of residual oil is not responsible for unem- 
ployment in the bituminous coal mining re- 
gions of the United States. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPENDS ON RESIDUAL OIL 


Residual oil is the heavy industrial type of 
oil which is used as boiler fuel by large fuel 
users such as utilities, manufacturers, large 
buildings, hospitals, civic and educational 
institutions. It is a product of the refining 
industry which is left after all other prod- 
ucts have been removed in the refining 
process. It is the only refinery product which 
is sold at less than the cost of the raw 
material. Since it is in the nature of a waste 
product, production of residual oil in the 
United States Nias declined rapidly in the 
past 10 years. The yield of residual from 
the crude run through refineries in this 
country has been reduced from 27 percent 
in 1949 to 12 percent in 1959. This reduc- 
tion in yield has come about because of the 
refiners’ natural desire to produce a higher 
percentage of profitable products such as 
gasoline and light distillate oils. 

These changes in refinery technique ac- 
celerated rapidly after 1949, but before the 
large increase in imports took place. As the 
refineries produced less and less residual 
domestically, the gap between domestic sup- 
ply and demand has been filled by imported 
residual. 

At the present time approximately 20 per- 
cent of the total energy requirements of the 
New England economy are filled by residual 
oil, most of which is imported. Energy re- 
quirements in this sense means all forms of 
energy including heavy fuels, gas, hydro 
power, house heating oil, and gasoline. 

Here then is a product which is not pro- 
duced in the United States in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the demand and which has 
been used for many years by the New Eng- 
land area in large quantities. While the use 
of this oil nationally has remained relatively 
stable for the past 10 years, in New England 
the pattern has been one of steadily in- 
creasing use. In 1959, 71 million barrels 
were sold in New England, and this repre- 
sented an increase of 6 million barrels over 
the previous year. 

New England produces no fuel of any kind 
and because of its distance from fuel produc- 
ing areas pays substantially more for its 
fuel than other industrial regions in the 
United States. Its fuel costs are roughly 
50 percent higher than the national average. 


Fuel costs comprise an important segment 
of the total cost of operation of many of 
our basic manufacturing industries such 
as pulp and paper, textiles, and chemicals. 
Our electric utility industry requires huge 
quantities of fuel, the cost of which is re- 
flected in electric bills to the consumer. The 
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importance, therefore, of having available 
a@ competitively priced supply of all fuels in 
adequate quantities supplied in an open 
market is more obvious in New England than 
in any other region of the Nation. 

Federal policies or regulations which af- 
fect the available supply and distribution of 
fuel are of vital importance to our economy. 
No clearer example of the disastrous effect 
of tampering with the laws of supply and de- 
mand can be found than in the Presidential 
proclamation of March 10, 1959, which au- 
thorized the Department of the Interior to 
place limitations on the importation of 
residual oil. 

The slightest shortage exerts great upward 
pressure on the price of any commodity. 
Since the imposition of these restrictions 
with their attendant complex regulations 
and uncertainties, the price of residual oil 
in New England has risen an average of 21 
cents a barrel. This price increase is cur- 
rently costing the New England economy $15 
million a year which is being absorbed by 
the consumer directly in the price he pays 
for goods and services in New England and 
by the loss in job opportunities from New 
England manufacturers. These manufac- 
turers are in competition with manufacturers 
in other parts of the country and the world 
who are not faced with this artificial fuel 
price support. In highly competitive mar- 
kets this added cost burden clearly affects 
adversely employment in our region. 

This is a definite and unnecessary impair- 
ment to industrial growth and job oppor- 
tunities in New England. It amounts to dis- 
crimination against the New England em- 
ployer and consumer. 

The most distressing fact of all is that 
these price increases have occurred against 
a background of a falling world market price 
for “this same oil. The world price for 
residual oil is between 23 cents and 33 cents 
per barrel below what we on the eastern 
seaboard are currently paying. This is di- 
rectly attributable to the import restrictions. 
At the present time in New York Harbor 
there is a 23 cent differential between the 
price of residual oil sold to ships for use in 
the United States trade and that which is 
sold to ships in foreign trade. In the first 
instance the oil must come out of quota 
under the allocation program, and in the 
second it comes out of bonded storage and is 
not under the allocation pr ‘ 

Platt’s Oilgram, the price authority of 
the petroleum industry, states that the 
going price for Venezuelan residual oil f.0.b. 
Caribbean ports is $1.70 a barrel. When you 
add the current shipping charges and a 5 
cent a barrel duty, this oil should be pur- 
chased in Boston at $1.93 a barrel. Actually 
the price for cargo quantities in Boston is 
$2.26 a barrel. This represents a differential 
between the New England price and the world 
price of 83 cents. Thirty-three cents a bar- 
rel applied to the New England annual de- 
mand of 71 million barrels gives a cost in- 
crease to our economy of $23 million. 

Now we realize if restrictions were removed 
that the world price would undoubtedly rise; 
however, the amount of such rise cannot be 
ascertained with any . It is fair 
to assume, however, that the New England 
economy would be saved an unnecessary ex- 
pense which amounts to something between 
$15 million and $23 million on an annual 
basis if the restrictions were removed. 


RESIDUAL OIL AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL 
REGIONS 


The principal proponents for the restriction 
on importing residual oil and the most ar- 
ticulate objectors to the amount of residual 
oil that has been allowed to be imported 
have been the spokesmen for the bituminous 
coal industry, They have consistently 
claimed that importation of residual oil has 
resulted in unemployment in the coal min- 
ing regions of the United States. That this 
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claim is not true is best shown by the data 
provided by the coal industry in its “Bi- 
tuminous Coal Data, 1959.” In 1949 bitumi- 
nous coal industry employed 433,000 men 
and produced 437,800,000 tons of coal. The 
output per man per day was 6.43 tons. Ten 
years later the industry employed 174,000 
men and produced 410 million tons at a 
productivity rate of 12.12 tons per man per 
day. In the 10-year period over a quarter of 
@ million men have left the industry, and 
the output of those that have remained 
has doubled. 

During the same 10-year period the sales 
of residual oil in the United States has re- 
mained relatively constant, 553 million bar- 
rels in 1950 and 558.8 million barrels in 
1959. A large portion of these sales are 
made in areas where coal is not competitive; 
for example, many parts of New England, 
Florida, and the west coast. In addition use 
on ships and use by the oil industry itself 
are beyond the reach of the coal industry 
and have been for many years. With no in- 
crease in the use of the competitive product 
and with double the productivity in the 
coal industry, it is unrealistic to attrib 
the unfortunate plight of the unemploy 
coal miners to the use of residual oil, 

Most of the markets lost by coal would 
have been lost whether there had been re- 
sidual imports or not. I am referring to the 
conversion of the railroad industry to diesel 
fuel which has represented a loss of over 
114 million tons a year for the coal indus- 
try. The loss of the home heating market 
to gas and light oils has meant another 100 
million tons of coal per year. Both of these 
losses are unrelated to residual. 

There are some favorable signs as to the 
future of the coal industry. Its own spokes- 
men have said they have lost all of the busi- 
ness they are going to lose, and that the 
growing electric industry market represents 
a great potential market for them. The 
coal industry states that in 1959 it supplied 
85 percent of the fuel requirements of the 
electric industry in the coal competitive 
area. Utilities used 165.7 million tons in 
1959. The coal industry anticipates that 
utilities will use 185 million tons in 1961. 


It is true that the cost of coal at the mine 
has remained stable. However, the cost of 
coal at the mine represents less than 50 per- 
cent of the price of coal delivered to New 
England. We pay more in New England for 
transportation of coal than for the coal 
itself. 

One typical large New England coal user 
buys coal at the mine for $4.45, but rail 
freight to Hampton Roads, Va., is $3.97 a 
ton. Vessel transportation to Baston is 
$1.62, making a total transportation bill of 
$5.59. In contrast the current transporta- 
tion charge on a ton of oil from the Carib- 
bean to Boston is $1.16 a ton. Transporta- 
tion cost is coal’s real problem. 

To us in New England this means that 
the coal competitive area will inevitably be 
subject to change depending on the cost of 
moving fuel from one place to another. In 
some areas coal has never been competitive, 
or at best has been on the border line with 
other fuels. .In other areas coal will suffer 
because .of transportation and handling 
costs. 

Even if higher oil prices following con- 
tinued import restrictions does result in 
some conversion to coal, it is doubtful that 
this conversion would have a significant im- 
pact on coal employment. It has been esti- 
mated by the Interior Department that re- 
strictions on importing of residual oil might 
result in converting a limited number of 
users to coal and would amount to about 6 
million tons of coal a year. At 12 tons per 
man per day and working 194 days as was 
done in 1959, this tonnage could be supplied 
by 2,580 miners. In view of the fact that 
employment in the coal industry is dropping 
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at the rate of 10,000 men a year, it is appar- 
ent that the oil restriction program is not 
the answer to the coal miners’ unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Your committee is interested in employ- 
ment in the United States asa whole. The 
New England Council submits that the ad- 
verse effect of the residual oil import re- 
strictions on employment in New England 
far outweigh any possible benefits to em- 
ployment in the coal regions and 
that it would be in the best interest of the 
Nation for you to recommend that restric- 
tions on the importation of residual oil be 
removed. 





More Exports Needed—A Letter in Sup- 
port of H.R. 7102 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter from Neuert, Wilton 
& Associates, Inc., of Chicago. 

This letter from Mr. Neuert supplies 
some excellent reasons for the early en- 
actment of H.R. 7162 and I hope the 
Congress will soon enact this measure. 

The letter follows: 

NEUERT, WILTON & ASSOCIATES, INC., 

Chicago, Ill., June 19, 1961. 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for sending me a re- 
print of the ConcressionaL Recorp with your 
presentation of H.R. 7102 in the House. 
Referring to my circular letter which you re- 
ceived in February, “More Needed,” 
there is nothing that I could add to your 
very impressive statement in the House of 
Representatives, except perhaps the request 
that this bill be treated with the utmost 
urgency in the House as well as in the 
Senate. 

I just returned from a 3-month trip 
through Europe, where I visited hundreds 
of business associates, representatives, and 
distributors, prospective new 
manufacturers and banks. Generally, Amer~ 
ican merchandise still finds open markets 
in most instances, though European features 
and quality, particularly of consumer goods 
at comparatively lower prices, make it more 
and more difficult to export such products 
from here to Europe. This situation will 
even become worse for the American manu- 
facturers as the Common Market and the 
EFTA continue with reduction of their cus- 
toms tariffs among themselves and, par- 
ticularly, if the bridge between the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the EFTA, pres- 
ently sought after by England, should be- 
come a fact by the end of this year, as 
could very well be expected. 

Nevertheless, American to Europe 
can be maintained on a substantial level and, 
in some cases, even be increased again where 
automation in this country permits a lower- 
ing of the price level, but the demand for 
credit up to 4, 5, and 6 months has now be- 
come the rule rather than the excepticn. 
As I outlined in my presentation circulated 
in February, many manufacturers and ex- 
porters cannot export all the merchandise 
which they could sell, because many of the 
credit demands cannot be granted under 
good management principles, although sound 
in every respect, without adequate export 
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credit insurance. I: we wish to save our ex- 
port volume as it stands now and, if pos- 
sible, increase it, it would doubtlessly have a 
very conspicious positive effect if this Ex- 
port Credit Guaranty Corporation could 
start as soon as possible. From 
my own business, I can assure you that I 
would not consider it impossible to achieve 
an export volume increase of up to 25 per- 
cent within a year’s time if such insurance 
should be available to us. 

If there should be any assistance that 
could be rendered by us or by any group of 
foreign trade firms in the Middle East, please 
let me know, and I shall be very glad to con- 
tribute every possible effort which I could 
make. 

Very truly yours, 
NEUERT, WILTON & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
H. NEvERT. 





Foreign Aid Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, since for- 
eign aid is soon to become a subject for 
consideration by Céngress, the following 
editorial from the Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of June 20, 1961, offers some 
enlightening observations: It proceeds 
on the premise that the theory of the 
President’s request for foreign aid is 
basically erroneous: 

FoREIGN Alp THEORY 


President Kennedy’s advisers apparently 
have sold him a new foreign aid pitch in 
order to get the $4.8 billion he wants from 
Congress for this p As the President 
expounded it before the National Conference 
on International Economic and Social De- 
velopment last week, it goes like this: Free- 
dom is in less danger from massive Com- 
munist armies than it is from poverty and 
discontent; therefore if we eliminate poverty 
and discontent we will prevent the spread 
of communism. 

There are two things wrong with this 
theory. One, the premise is not necessarily 
true and two, even it it were, the desired 
result would be impossible of achievement. 

In the same speech Mr. Kennedy said: 
“We do not intend to go on indefinitely help- 
ing those who will not help themselves, who 
are unwilling to put into effect the reforms 
in administration, education, taxation and 
social justice without which our aid will be 
of little value.” 

If this intention were carried out, it would 
automatically end foreign aid to many of 
the countries which are receiving it. The 
countries most in need of land and tax re- 
forms seem little inclined to adopt them, 
and some countries which are receiving our 
aid are suffocating their own economic de- 
velopment through the discouragement of 
private enterprise and the imposition of 
socialist controls and planning. 

But, to get back to the premise that pov- 
erty and discontent are responsible for com- 
munism, this does not appear to be the case 
in Latin America or Japan, where the uni- 
versities are the hotbeds of Communist agi- 
tation. The students may be discontented, 
as most students are, but they certainly are 
not impoverished or they would not be able 
to attend the universities. Likewise, this 
premise does not explain why labor unions 
are so heavily infiltrated with Communists 
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in some countries which are enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity. 

But, supposing this premise were true, how 
could we expect to eliminate poverty and dis- 
content in those countries whose population 
is expanding faster than their economic de- 
velopment? The June 16 issue of Life de- 
scribes a family, including eight children, liv- 
ing in abject squalor and filth on a hillside in 
Rio de Janeiro, just 10 minutes away from 
the famed Copacabana Beach. © The article 
points out that the population of Latin 
America has doubled in the past 40 years and 
that it is expected to treble in the next 40. 
Would it be possible for us to increase our 
foreign aid each year to keep pace with this 
expanding population? Ahd would raising 
the living standards of these people a trifle 
over what they. are now make them any 
more contented? It would seem that the 
population explosion poses a major threat to 
civilization, not only in Latin America but 
in other parts of the world. 

Of course we could try to eliminate pov- 
erty and discontent, but we might spend our- 
selves bankrupt in the process and share the 
poverty and discontent with other countries. 
That might satisfy those who have a feeling 
of guilt because the living standards in this 
country are now the highest in the world. 





You Make It Difficult, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Lewis S. Kimer, editor and publisher of 
the Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald, 
carried an editorial in his paper of June 
1, 1961, entitled ““You Make It Difficult 
for Us, Mr. President.” His points are 
well taken. I am sure that most of us 





will subscribe to the fact that the people 


are way ahead of the President in what 
they are willing to do to keep this coun- 
try strong and great. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I ask that the edi- 
torial appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


We are sorry, Mr. President, we would like 
to cooperate in the sacrifices which you are 
asking from the American people, but after 
reading the text of your speech to the Con- 
gress last week we cannot get into a very 
cooperative mood. We feel that you are re- 
questing us to do a thing that is exceedingly 
difficult when the Government which you 
head is putting into motion machinery 
which makes it almost impossible to do what 
you ask. 

Shortly after you took office last January 
you told us there was a recession across this 
land and the only way we could expect to 
recover was for the Government to embark 
upon massive additional domestic spending 
programs. In your message last week you 
said the recession was over yet you asked 
the Congress for additional billions for do- 
mestic subsidy. We do not feel qualified to 
criticize your askings for deferise, but on the 
domestic side we are willing to pay higher 
taxes only if the money will go to reduction 
of our national debt. To spend it any other 
way, in our opinion, is not sound. If the 
American people accept your philosophy 
then we are going to be in a total welfare 
state before the next generation is old 
enough to vote. This is not what has made 
America strong. 
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You said the American people must ex- 
ercise self-restraint instead of pushing up 
Wages and prices. With this we agree, but 
Mr. President, you are the very individual 
who has set in motion the machinery for 
another round of wage and price increases. 
You did this when you signed into law the 
new wage and hour bill which you requested 
and urged the Congress to pass. 

You asked us all not to raise wages and 
yet you further said that we must be pre- 
pared to pay higher teachers’ salaries, so 
that America will remain strong. We are 
not opposed to teachers receiving adequate 
salaries, but you cannot raise salaries in 
one category, Mr. Kennedy, and they not 
go up in all categories. We also believe that 
our teachers, being true Americans, would 
want to contribute their share to the sac- 
rifices, along with the rest of us. 

We sincerely wish that we could have 
been more impressed with what you had to 
say. We felt your speech contained a good 
deal of doubletaik and that the sacrifices 
were all to come from one side of the street. 
America has always been a two-way street 
with the Government cooperating with the 
free-enterprise system for greater strength. 
We do not believe this can be done under 
what you propose, and we are sure, whether 
it be an individual or a government, that 
you cannot continue to spend your way to 
prosperity. 





Indian Lands Lie Idle Because of 
Leasing Snafu 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


. OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit the fol- 
lowing article appearing in the Yakima 
(Wash.) Daily Republic. This is the 
seventh in a series of 10 articles on In- 
dian problems in the Yakima Valley: 

(By Gene Maudlin) 


Ten thousand of the 80,000 acres of In- 
dian-owned farmland on the Yakima In- 
dian Reservation lie idle, largely because 
lease prices are too high for the kinds of 
crop production the land will sustain. 

An enrolled .Yakima Indian farmer who 
offered this reasoning is both angry and 
distressed. Result of the so-called fair 
rental appraisal system has been not to aid 
the Indian, but to damage him, the farmer 
said. 

High rentals discourage leasing of margi- 
nal land, he declared, but operation and 
maintenance charges by the Wapato Indian 
Irrigation Project go on forever. At least 
one 80-acre allotment has a lien of approxi- 
mately $2,500 against it for nonpayment of 
those charges. 

This Indian does not criticize farmers for 
moving off the Reservation. He said they 
can buy land in the Columbia Basin for the 
prices charged for rental and irrigation dis- 
trict costs here. 

Because this man is an enrolled Indian 
and must deal with the Indians in many 
other ways, he asked to avoid antagonisms 
on other fro1*s by remaining unidentified. 

There are, however, many angry farmers 
without that personal shackle. Among 
them are several who have moved from the 
Central Valley to avoid the restrictive regu- 
lations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Few say they moved, or are moving, for this 
reason only, but all of them include it. 
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Bud Balch of Harrah is one who is begin- 

his move off the Reservation. 

“T’ve leveled all the Indian land I’m going 
to,” Balch said. “The next leveling I do will 
be for myself, on land in the basin. I've 
done $18,000 worth of leveling on Indian 
land and still my neighbor could get that 
land away from me when my lease expires. 
So I’ve started to move out. 

“Where you should have a 10-year lease, 
they give you 3 to 5 years. I’ve about had 
a belly full.” 

Roy Nelson, Toppenish, still farms in the 
Satus and Toppenish areas but recently 
rented a big chunk of land near Othello. 

“I let some of the Indian land go because 
two owners wanted too much on a share- 
cropping deal. Then I let two other 80-acre 
pieces go because the rent was too high, 
considering the kind of soil,” Nelson said. 

Besides that, he added, the Indian owners 
wanted “side money” to sign the lease, a 
condition he said is common. 

George Hert, Harrah farmer, also has had 
a brush with the fair rental appraisal system. 
Hert said he leveled 40 acres of Indian land 
at a cost of $750. 

“Then,” he said, “they told me, because the 
land is improved, to prepare myself to pay 
about double the rent next year.” 

Harvey R. Muskrat, supervisory real prop- 
erty officer for the Yakima Indian Agency, 
said, in setting a rental price appraisers de- 
cide what the land would be worth if it were 
in condition to produce a crop, and how 
much conditioning will cost. 

Muskrat said the improvement cost could 
become part of the rental price, if the In- 
dian agrees. Hert argued that it never hap- 
pens, because the Agency doesn’t require the 
Indian to agree, and the Indian won't vol- 
unteer the deal. 

Muskrat attributed much of the idle land 
to a depression of the alfalfa seed price. A 
few years ago, he said, seed was bringing a 
good price and alfalfa grew well on mar- 
ginal land. That price finally broke and the 
land stays idle. 

That reasoning why some of the land is 
idle is disputed by the Reservation Land- 
_ holders & Leaseholders Association. Mem- 
bers have taken the official position that al- 
most all the land will grow hay at least, or 
can be seeded to pasture. But, they said, 
asking prices for leases work against rental 
of land for such low income farming. 

How did this situation come about? In 
1958 the Bureau of Indian Affairs announced 
the beginning of new leasing regulations, 
which include the fair rental appraisal 
system. 

Besides the appraisals—which farmers say 
have doubled and even tripled the cost of 
leasing land—the regulations, as they finally 
evolved, have other new teeth. 

One which has helped drive some farmers 
out of the Central Valley provides that a 
lessee no longer has preference rights. He 
is not given the privilege of meeting other 
high offers or bids on the land he is present- 
ly farming. 

That is the complaint of Balch who 
referred to having land taken away by his 
neighbor. 

According to the Indian farmer previously 
quoted, that regulation has led some sugar- 
beet growers to offer high bids-for property 
another farmer has planted for a couple of 
years in a conservation crop. The takeover 
by a new farmer effectively destroys the 
original lessee’s land management plan. 

A third major change brought about by 
the new regulations is a requirement that 
leases must be approved by the agency super- 
intendent. 

Hert discovered how this works out. He 
renewed a lease on a 40-acre tract last fall. 
The Indian owner agreed to the same rental 
price as before, provided he could reserve 
rights he had given the previous lessee toa 
house on the land. 
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° LEASE REJECTED 


Hert agreed and he and the Indian came 

terms. But the agency rejected the agree- 

t, insisting on the appraisal price—al- 
most double the negotiated figure. 

Finally, Hert and the agency struck a 
bargain. He paid slightly less than the fair 
rental but could get a lease for only 3 years, 
rather than 5, because of that monetary con- 
cession. 

Seeking an official answer to the why of 
some of these regulations, the Landholders & 
Leaseholders Association met last year with 
E. J. Utz, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

MEETING A BUST 

The meeting was a bust, according to 
Kenneth May, president of the association. 

In a publicity release the association said, 
“Utz came to tell us of the new regulations.” 
About 3 weeks ago May added: “Utz told us, 
we didn’t tell him. He didn’t want to know 
anything.” 

“Instead of things improving here,” the as- 
sociation said, “they got worse.” 

Supporting that statement is Representa- 
tive CATHERINE May. In September last year 
she said Utz made six recommendations, 
four of them unfavorable to farmers. The 
other two were minor changes: which had 
general approval of almost everyone. 

MANY FACTORS 


She said, “While it is evident there are 
many factors involved in the problem * * * 
more realistic answers can be found, and 
appropriate congressional legislation may be 
the only answer.” 

Mrs. May explained, when regulations ad- 
ministered by any Government agency are 
inequitable, it sometimes becomes necessary 
for Congress to set up new guidelines. 

“At this point,” she wrote, “I am certainly 
considering introduction of a special bill to 
correct the leasing situation.” 

Idaho Senator Henry DworsHak recently 
suggested a step which would go much fur- 
ther. He proposed dissolution of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

FEW FARMERS 


Worsening of relations between the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and farmers led Wal- 
lace Floyd, president of the Toppenish Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to voice a comment made 
often by others.on the Reservation. He called 
the Government agency “a bureaucracy in- 
terested only in its own self-preservation.” 

Most of the Indians are poor, but only 5 
percent of them who own farmland are 
farmers. The rest lease their allotments, if 
they can. 

But, “The poor Indian isn’t being helped,” 
according to the Indian farmer who com- 
plained of irrigation district liens against 
Indian land. 

LIEN GROWS 


“Sure,” he added, “they might get $800 
rent for 80 acres this year, but what about 
the next couple of years? The Indian is go- 
ing to get nothing, and the lien against his 
land will grow by another $1,000.” 

Muskrat said, as long as the leasing sea- 
son is not complete, “It is our responsibility 
to see if we can’t find some farmers to meet 
the appraisal price. If we can’t, then we 
might permit negotiation of a i-year lease 
for a lower price.” 

He noted that i-year leases are rather 
popular this year, too, because farmers, the 
Indians ard the agency can’t get together 
on terms which would make longer leases 


possible. 
LONG SEASON 


The Indian farmer asserted, however, that 
the leasing season extends until well past 
the time that any crop can be planted. 
Therefore, he pointed out, the land can be 
used only for pasture. But lessees won’t pay 
rent at the levels being asked, just for pas- 
ture. 
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“It would be better to lease the land just 
for the water costs,” he said. If the land is 
not leased, the burden of paying for irriga- 
tion operation and maintenance falls on the 
Indian owner. If he does not pay, the 
charge, more than $500 on 80 acres, becomes 
a lien. 

Toppenish banker Ford Smith also is a 
part-time farmer. He believes one reason 
for this year’s $1 an acre increase—to $7—in 
operation and maintenance charges is that 
the charges are not being paid on idle land. 
As a result, he said, not enough money is 
being raised to operate the project. 

Farmers are trying to fight back, and more 
than 300 of them have joined the Reserva- 
tion Landholders & Leaseholders Association. 

One unofficial way of fighting back is a re- 
ported honor system, designed to beat the 
fact that present lessees have no preference 
rights to the land they are farming. The 
informal agreement provides that one farm- 
er doesn’t bid on another’s lease holdings 
until he knows the present lessee plans to 
give them up. 





Slovak Catholic Federation Golden Con- 
vention Asks President’s Aid to Victim 
of Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following account 
of the golden jubilee of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation which was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 16 and 17, 1961. 

I was delighted to learn that the next 
convention is scheduled to be held in 





~1963 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where the 


federation was founded in 1911. The 
late Most Reverend Michael J. Hoban, 
then bishop of Scranton, aided the 
founders. Following are excerpts from 
an article which appeared in the Priatel 
Dietok—Children’s Friend—published by 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol Organization 
of Passaic, N.J.: 
StovakK CATHOLIC FEDERATION GOLDEN CoN- 
VENTION ASKS PRESIDENT’S AID TO VICTIM 
oF REDS 


At the golden jubilee of the Slovak Cath- 
olic Federation of America, a resolution was 
adopted calling on President Kennedy to 
use his influence in easing the religious per- 
secution of the peoples enslaved in the Com- 
munist country of Slovakia. At the same 
time, the convention praised the President 
for his stand on the equality of man in the 
United States, regardless of race, creed,-or 
color. 

After the usual Pontifical Mass which 
marked the opening of the convention, by 
Bishop John J. Wright, the bishop related 
to the members present how the federation 
was founded by a distinguished priest- 
scientist named Father Joseph Murgas from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The bishop then went on 
to laud the federation’s patriotism, filial 
piety, and religious devotion which have mo- 
tivated the federation since its founding in 
1911. 

Special greetings read at the open- 
ing of the convention from Archibishop 
Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate to the 
United States, who in turn conveyed the 
blessing and good wishes of Pope John 
XXIII. : 
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In a second resolution, the convention 
lauded Pope John for the deep concern and 
interest he has shown for the cause and 
advancement of the nations and peoples 
everywhere. : 

The convention also paid tribute to two 
living founders of the Federation, Msgr. 
Emery Gottschall, of Joliet, Ill., and Father 
Andrew Jurica, of Scranton, Pa. At the 
same time, a tribute was paid to Sgt. Matej 
Kocak, a Slovak-born U.S. marine, who was 
killed in World War I. Sergeant Kocak was 
awarded two Congressional Medals for out- 
standing heroism. 





Peace Corps Switch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that we as a Congress should be kept 
abreast of opinion and of happenings, I 
am inserting herewith an article by Alan 
L. Otten of the Wall Street Journal 
which would seem to bring us the pres- 
ent constructive efforts of those in au- 
thority in the Peace Corps: 

Peace Corps SwircH—MEMBERS To BE FEWER, 
Betrer Pam anp Fep THAN KENNEDY IN- 
DICATED—TasKs Orren To BE TECHNICAL; 
Oruer AGENCIES CLaIm THEY CoULD Do 
Jos More Eastuy—SENATE HEARINGS OPEN 
Topay 

(By Alan L. Otten) 


WASHINGTON.—To avoid a great interna- 
tional boomerang, the original concept of 
President Kennedy’s highly publicized Peace 
Corps has been radically recast. In the 
Process, problems have been created as well 
as solved. 

The idea conveyed to the public during 
last fall’s presidential campaign was that 
hundreds of American youth would swarm 
overseas to build roads, work on the land, 
bathe native babies. They were to live like 
the people they were trying to help, and re- 
ceive no pay other than the thrill of serving 
humanity. But nothing, officials have now 
concluded, could harm the United States 
more than regiments of ill-prepared, over- 
enthusiastic, politically unsophisticated 
youngsters swarming over the globe. So 
caution is the order of the day. 

The size of the Corps will be strictly 
limited. So far only 4 projects requiring 
some 440 workers have been announced, and 
Officials suggest there’ll be no more than 
1,000 overseas by the end of 1961. 

The very first corpsmen won’t go abroad 
until September; applicants are being rigidly 
screened for physical and mental ability, 
emotional stability and political maturity, 
and they'll be th hly trained, some- 
times in three separate stints in different 
places. 

SMALL, TECHNICAL PROJECTS 

Projects will be small and often technical 
in nature, carefully tailored to the needs and 
wishes of foreign governments. The biggest 
project announced so far calls for 300 teach- 
ers in the Philippines; the smallest for only 
28 surveyors, geologists, and engineers in 
Tanganyika. 

Pay, food, and living conditions, though 
still meager by U.S. standards, will be con- 
siderably better than was originally indi- 
cated. Instead of living like just any natives, 
corpsmen will live at least as well as their 
foreign equivalents—teachers or engineers, 
for example. For each member, $75 a month 
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will be set aside as a “separation bonug” to 
be received on leaving the Corps. Service 
will be a cause for military draft deferment, _ 
but the first idea of Peace duty as an 
alternative to military service has fallen by 
the wayside. 

Though most of the changes were urged 
and applauded by practically everyone con- 
cerned, the resulting difficulties are freely 
confessed. - 

The small numbers and tight screening 
mean sure disappointment for thousands of 
Peace Corps hopefuls, delays for others, and 
possible dissipation of the early enthusiasm. 
“There’s no doubt a lot of them end up 
feeling unwanted and frustrated,” concedes 
one official. Some of the best surveyor pros- 
pects for Tanganyika, unable or unwilling 
to await official acceptance, have instead 
taken summer road jobs in their home 
States. : 

SPECIFIC SKILLS NEEDED 

The decision to concentrate on compara- 
tively few, relatively technical projects 
means specific skills are needed instead of 
just warm hearts and willing hands. This 
need will frequently entail active recruiting 
of certain talents—surveyors or veterinar- 
ians, for instance—that can’t be found in 
the general volunteer pool.. It also means 
a far more elaborate training mechanism 
than once thought, and relatively high 
training costs per man. 

The new shape of things has also brought 
more than a little sniping from other Gov- 
ernment agencies and private groups with 
some seniority in assisting foreigners. They 
argue that the recast concept of the Peace 
Corps differs little from traditional Govern- 
ment technical aid, that the Corps may grab 
glory they themselves deserve, and that the 
job could more easily have been done by a 
simple expansion of going Government and 
private efforts. 

“I think we've arrived at a better pro- 
gram,” one top Peace Corps official declares. 
“But I certainly wouldn’t argue that this 
resembles in any way the idea Kennedy 
flashed out during the campaign last fall.” 

The basic purpose hasn’t changed, of 
course: Idealistic Americans, primarily young 
men and women, will attempt to better un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
less-developed foreign countries by working 
abroad to improve the natives’ lot. But 
when the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee opens hearings on the topic today, it 
will find a proposed Peace Corps far different 
from the popular conception and from the 
original idea. 

MOST ARE 21 TO 30 


So far, close to 11,000 Americans have sub- 
mitted applications, and about 5,000 have 
actually taken extensive written tests. The 
great bulk are aged 21 to 30, though some 
are younger and a few hardy souls are actu- 
ally over 65. About one-third are women. 
Over 60 percent are college seniors or college 
graduates. Even after several months of op- 
erations, some 200 applications still arrive 
daily at Peace Corps headquarters here. 

Yet cautious officials have announced only 
four projects to date: Besides the surveyors, 
geologists, and engineers who will help build 
roads and train technicians in Tanganyika, 
and the young men and women who will help 
teach English and science in rural schools in 
the Philippines, a group of 40 will help show 
Chilean farmers how to improve crop yields 
and livestock strains. And 64 young men 
will build roads and schools, dig wells, set 
up recreational areas and carry on similar 
community projects in Colombia; they’ll 
probably arrive sometime in September, the 
first contingent to reach its scene of action. 


About 10 more projects—in India, Pakis- 


tries—are in advanced planning stages, and 
teams of old technical-aid hands have fann: 
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out around the world to see what foreign 
governments want. In all, a budget of about 
$40 million is proposed for the first year. 

Much of this planning underlines the 
change from the original rather grandiose 
concept. Projects have been made smaller 
and more technical partly to keep the corps 
manageable and avoid bungles, and also in 
response to some rather pointed remarks 
from some foreign governments. 

“Many foreign nations,” says one top State 
Department official, “just weren’t too happy 
about the idea of hordes of- enthusiastic 
American boys and girls running around and 
getting in the way.” 


OUTLOOK FOR SECOND YEAR 


Not only will this year’s deployment 
abroad be limited, but Peace Corps officials 
now suggest there’ll be no more than 3,000 
overseas even by the end of 1962. At one 
early point, there were suggestions that well 
over 5,000 would be overseas in the second 
year. The Philippine teaching project which 
now calls for 300 men and women was once 
discussed as possibly calling for 5,000. 

Hence, rejection slips inevitably will go to 
many Peace Corps hopefuls, perhaps to most 
of them. “If you have 10,000 applicants, and 
only 1,000 are going to be chosen, that obvi- 
ously means 9 out of 10 will be disap- 
pointed,” concedes one official. 

Adds another: “You get people all en- 
thused and excited, and then you just can’t 
move as rapidly as they expect.” To keep up 
interest in the face of delays, the agency 
has begun sending all applicants a four- 
page monthly newsletter, the Peace Corps 
News, discussing work in progress. 

The need for special skills will automati- 
cally disqualify many young applicants who 
have little more than an A.B. degree to offer. 
In addition, Peace Corps officials have ruled 
that no husband-wife team can serve unless 
both spouses have needed skills, and that no 
couples with children can serve. 


FRESH DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Rigorous training will weed out still more, 
creating fresh disappointments. Each proj- 
ect group will receive long training and test- 
ing at some American university. The Tan- 
ganyika crew will report June 26 to Texas 
Western College at El Paso—chosen for its 
technical qualifications and because west 
Texas geography resembles that of the Afri- 
can country. There the men will receive 8 
weeks of refresher work in technical sub- 
jects, plus American history and govern- 
ment, international affairs, and Tanganyika’s 
history and culture. Next comes a month’s 
additional training in Puerto Rico, where 
they'll be exposed to tropical living condi- 
tions, and finally 7 weeks’ more training in 
Tanganyika. 

At Texas Western, applicants will undergo 
a battery of physical, educational, and psy- 
chiatric exams—for everything from profes- 
sional competence to political sophistication. 
Some will be eliminated at this stage, and 
one or two more may not be able to stand up 
under the Puerto Rican training. 

On the average, far more will be sent to 
training than actually will be needed; over 40 
will go to Texas Western to train for 28 va- 
cancies, and 120 will report to Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, N.J., later this 
month for training and testing for the 64 
spots in the Colombia project. Theoreti- 
cally those weeded out will be held in reserve 
for later projects, but many will never be 
used—failing for physical or educational rea- 
sons, for emotional instability, or perhaps be- 
cause they seem too soft a touch for Red 
propaganda overseas. 

A LITTLE SOFTER 


Those who are assigned to jobs, however, 
will find things a little softer than the origi- 
nal build-up may have indicated. Through- 
out each 2-year hitch overseas, the Govern- 
ment will take care of their transportation, 
subsistence, housing, clothing, and medical 
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care, besides the $75 a month that’s salted 
away as a separation bonus. 

Living conditions will not be primitive. 
“We won’t build mud huts,” says one of- 
ficial. “We realize our people are used to 
different sanitary and other conditions, and 
that: all we need to have the whole program 
go sour is for one or two kids to die over- 
seas.” 

In the Philippine teaching project, groups 
of four Americans will live in two-bedroom, 
nonelectrified huts in small villages—but 
current plans call for the installation of 
better cooking equipment than the present 
charcoal grates, plus rudimentary indoor 
plumbing and screens. In Tanganyika, each 
team of two American surveyors and two to 
four trainees will travel by truck and camp 
out, with native hunter, cook, driver, and 
other help. 

As the projects become more technical, 
Peace Corps talent scouts find some diffi- 
culties in filling their needs. While the 
skilled people in the general volunteer pool 
are more highly trained than many officials 
expected—one prize catch is a physicist with 
Sperry Rand Corp.—there are too few of 
them. Moreover, getting started so late in 
the school year, officials found many skilled 
prospects had already committed themselves 
to permanent jobs, summer jobs, or gradu- 
ate school. 

HUNTING FOR MEN 

So officials are actually hunting for some 
of the men they want. To get surveyors, the 
Corps sent letters to graduating classes of 
technical schools across the Nation and en- 
listed the help of the American Congress on 
Surveying and Mapping. “For one project 
coming up,” says an official, “we need people 
trained in-eradicating chicken diseases. We 
just don’t have many of those in the pool.” 
Many of the most skilled volunteers are older 
people, whom the Corps would prefer to save 
for vocational education jobs in major cities 
rather than use in more primitive assign- 
ments in towns and villages. 

To help prevent any backfire, private insti- 
tutions and groups—universities, 4-H clubs, 
the YMCA, and similar organizations, often 
with previous experience abroad, will be used 
as much as possible to operate Peace Corps 
projects; Officials believe private agencies can 
frequently operate more effectively abroad, 
particularly in cooperation with private or- 
ganizations there, than can Government 
agencies. Thus the Colombia project will 
be administered by CARE, which will supply 
some $100,000 worth of tools and equipment 
plus supervisory personnel. The Chilean 
effort will be run by a group of 34 Indiana 
colleges and universities, headed by Notre 
Dame. 

The bulk of the Corps $40 million Ist-year 
budget, about $26 million, will be spent 
through private groups, officials figure. The 
Corps is taking elaborate precautions, offi- 
cials emphasize, to make sure these are new 
projects or expanded versions of going proj- 
ects; the Government does not want to use 
its money for work that would have gone 
ahead anyhow under private auspices. 


COSTS OF TRAINING 


Because most Peace Corps members are 
expected to serve only one 2-year tour of 


duty overseas, the Government’s training 


costs will be higher than if each were serv- 
ing more permanently. But the cost per 
man will still be far less than that of the 
average Government foreign aider; such 
workers are better paid, travel with their 
families, and return periodically to the 
United. States on leave. 

Officials figure it will cost something under 
$10,000 a year for each Peace Corps worker, 
compared with about $25,000 for the average 
oversea operative of the International Co- 
operation Administration, which runs exist- 
ing economic and technical aid programs. 
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Critics of the corps idea stress that ICA, 
besides advising foreign governments on set- 
ting up education, health, farm and other 
programs, already does a little of the sort of 
field work that Peace Corps workers will 
shoulder. For instance, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College operates an ICA proj- 
ect advising three east African nations how 
to set up better school systems, and also sup- 
plying 150 American teachers to fill a gap 
until native teachers are ready. Rather than 
plunge a new agency into such work, it’s 
argued, ICA could readily do more of the 
same, and could expand private programs for 
sending workers into foreign nations. 

Peace Corps Officials insist, however, that 
their program will benefit by being new and 
separate; they see it as able to channel pub- 
lic enthusiasm for an apparently new idea 
and able to avoid ill feeling generated by 
shortcomings of some existing foreign aid 
projects. 





Two Seconds for Survival 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to enclose a splendid article that ap- 
peared in the Sunday magazine section 
of the Columbus Dispatch on May 28, 
1961, concerning the outstanding Ameri- 
can, John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 

CHIEF OF THE FBI 


John Edgar Hoover this ménth began an 
unprecedented 38th year as director of the 
most highly respected law enforcement or- 
ganization in the world, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Born on January 1, 1895, 
in Washington, D.C., the Director joined the 
Department of Justice in 1917 and in 1919 
was appointed special assistant to the At- 
torney General. The FBI, originally founded 
as the Bureau of Investigation, is under the 
Attorney General. From 1921 to 1924 he 
served as assistant director of the Bureau. 
In May, 1924, he was named director, and 
since that time his name has been synony- 
mous with good law enforcement. 

Probably no man in history has contrib- 
uted more to the law enforcement field 
than Hoover, who now is serving as director 
under his 13th attorney general and sixth 
President. One of the first announcements 
by President John F. Kenndy—even before 
his inauguration—was that he had requested 
Hoover to continue as head of the FBI. 

Hoover was educated in public schools in 
Washington and received bachelor of laws 
and master of laws degrees from the George 
Washington University. He holds many 
honorary degrees from universities and col- 
leges over the Nation. 

During. his distinguished career Director 
Hoover has received many awards for his 
outstanding service, including three from 
Presidents of the United States. 

He received the Medal of Merit from the 
President in 1946, the National Security 
Medal in 1955 and the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civilian Service in 
1958. 

The high regard the Nation has for Hoover 
is shown in the many awards that have come 
from such groups as the Jewish War Vet- 
erans; the’ National Alumni Association of 
the Catholic University of America; the 
Knights of Columbus in Massachusetts; the 
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U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Freedoms 
Foundation, and the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

Hoover is a Mason, both Royal Arch and 
Scottish Rite, 33d degree; and a Shriner. 
He is a member of several fraternities and 
national and statewide law enforcement as- 
sociations. 

One of his many interests is the youth of 
America. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Boys’ Clubs of America and 
an honorary member of the National Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 

Today’s cover picture is one of the few 
color portraits ever made of the FBI chief. 
Photographer Bill Foley took the picture in 
Hoover’s office in Washington en route to 
the FBI Training Academy at Quantico, Va., 
where G-men learn to be lightning fast with 
both mind and gun. 


Two SeEconps FoR SURVIVAL 


Is this the killer whose face is on the 
wanted poster? Is the hand in his pocket 
wrapped around a revolver? 

Does he recognize me as an FBI agent? 

Can I make it to that utility pole for cover 
if shooting starts? 

Will innocent people be endangered if 
there is a gun battle? 

Is it possible to capture him without fir- 
ing a shot? 

Should I draw and open fire? 

Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
have 2 seconds to answer these-questions— 
correctly—and if a gun battle is the resuit 
they must draw and fire—accurately—with- 
in the same 2 seconds. 

Agents are equipped with a special quick- 
draw holster that with intensive training 
permits them to draw from beneath their 
suit coats and fire accurately in less than 
a second. 

-The FBI was founded in 1908 as the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and J. Edgar Hoover 
was named director in 1924. But it was not 
until 1934 that Congress, as the result of 
Hoover’s constant efforts, authorized agents 
to carry firearms and make arrests. 

Hardened criminals today do not follow the 


‘code of the Old West and give a law officer 


an even break “on the draw.” They prefer 
to shoot first and have no objection if the 
lawman’s back happens to be the target. 

The 2-second drama does not happen to 
an FBI agent every day. But months of 
training and retraining go into preparing 
him for the time when that split-second de- 
cision may mean his life and the lives of 
innocent persons. 

Henry L. (Hank) Sloan, special agent in 
charge of the FBI Academy at Quantico, 
Va., believes an agent can walk away from 
nearly any situation if he can think and act 
in 2 seconds. , 

Long hours of training and refresher 
courses finally reduce the thinking and act- 
ing to instinct. If an agent doesn’t act in- 
stinctively and correctly in making his split- 
second decision it may be too late, and gen- 
erally there is no second chance. 

When new agents arrive at the Academy 
they represent the cream of the crop of men 
between the ages of 25 and 41. They have 
college degrees—usually law or accounting is 
required—and have no physical defects. 

Thirteen weeks later, if they have learned 
to read the mind of a criminal, they are 
assigned to duty. They must know how a 
criminal will react when cornered and how 
to find the clues that will trip up a cunning 
felon. 

While there are many hours of classroom 
work, teaching everything from law and 
court procedure to fingerprinting and arrests 
and searches, three of the most important 
and intensive courses are shooting, disarm- 
ing, and defensive tactics which include 
judo, jujitsu, and karate. s 
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While agents do not plan on letting a 
criminal get the drop on them, they prepare 
for this possibility. To get out of such 4 
situation—even if the gun is in their back— 
2 seconds is too long. 

Put a gun in the back of Special Agent 

A. Zeiss, expert in disarming, and he 
will have the gun out of your hands and 
you on the ground before you can pull the 


Again it is training that finally boils down 
to instinct. 

As supervisor in charge of the FBI range 
at Quantico, 35 miles south of Washington, 
D.cC., Zeiss teaches agents to disarm crimi- 
nals under any close-range situation. 

But if agents absorb all of their other 
training—and keep retraining—the chances 
of their being on the defensive are small. 

To get an idea how agents must learn to 
react before they are assigned to duty, take 
a walk down Hogan's Alley. No one knows 
for sure how this phase of the range train- 
ing got its name, but if you can survive it, 
your chances of living a long life as a G-man 
are good. 

Before an agent in training begins this 
walk in front of several make-believe build- 
ings, he is shown life-size photographs of 
four of the most desperate criminals of 
yesteryear. 

In a few seconds the faces of John Dil- 
linger, Baby Face Nelson, Al Brady, and 
Pretty Boy Floyd must be as familiar to 
them as those of their closest friends. 

There can be no mistake. Someday, it 
may prevent an agent from being shot or 
from shooting an innocent person. 

With the admonition that “this training 
course was paid for with the lives of a dozen 
agents, be prepared to kill or be killed,” the 
agent is sent into Hogan’s Alley. 

He suddenly is faced with Brady in one 
store window and Pretty Boy in another. 
Both are armed, but Brady has a shotgun 
while Floyd is carrying a revolver. 

The agent’s first shot must go to Brady 
since his is the most dangerous short-range 
weapon. But before Floyd can squeeze the 
trigger on his gun, the agent must have his 
second shot off and into Floyd’s body. 


During his walk down Hogan’s Alley, situa-— 


tions similar to this will be repeated several 

times. But just to make certain the agent 

does not forget that he must always be alert 

to protect the innocent, other things will 

happen as he passes along the line of build- 
for the four criminals. 

A fellow agent armed with a submachine- 
gun appears in a doorway. The trainee- 
agent must quickly notice the badge on the 
agent’s coat lapel or he may decide the armed 

is an accomplice of the criminals and 
mistakenly open fire. 

The life-size figure of a youngster carry- 
ing a shotgun will appear in a doorway. The 
boy has picked up one of the criminal’s weap- 
ons with childlike curiosity. The agent 
must determine this quickly and then re- 
move the child from the danger area. 

A man with a towel to his face appears at 
a barbershop doorway. He is innocent and 
curious but the position of his hand indi- 
cates he could be holding a gun. 

Altogether there are 15 shooting and non- 
shooting situations in Hogan’s Alley, each 
requiring a split-second decision. 

When the agent finally leaves Hogan’s 
Alley he knows how easy it is to get shot or to 
shoot an innocent person. From then on he 
must remember that every street in the 
United States is.a potential Hogan's Alley. 

Quantico opened to agent training in 1940 
and since that time has seen thousands of 
agents go through the school along with 
thousands of outstanding local law enforce- 
ment officers who attend the National Acad- 
emy sessions from over the Nation. Prior 
to Quantico, training was conducted at var- 
ious military bases. 
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The National Academy—often referred to 
as the West Point of law enforcement—was 
established to provide the best training pos- 
sible for local officers over the Nation. Since 
it is impossible for all officers to go to the 
Academy, those who attend return and share 
their training with fellow officers through 
instruction. 

The Academy was conceived by Hoover 
in 1935 and established the same year. 
Started from scratch on the well-known 
Quantico Marine Base, the ranges have been 
steadily improved until they are regarded 
as the best in the world. There is close 
cooperation between the FBI and Marine 
headquarters as they work together to pro- 
vide the best training facilities possible. 

The ranges provide four professional skeet 
shooting courses as well as facilities for fir- 
ing the FBI .38-caliber revolver, the sawed- 
off pump shotgun, the rifle, the Thompson 
submachinegun, and the 357 Magnum re- 
volver. 

The training is constantly changing to 
keep ahead of the cunning criminal and to 
avoid making the same mistake twice. 
Equipment also changes to improve the 
chances of the FBI man’s accomplishing 
his mission. 

A revolver that has been added to the 
equipment is one with a shroud that covers 
the hammer. The revolver, with a 2-inch 
barrel and the hammer protected, was de- 
veloped after an agent was unable to draw 
a gun from his coat pocket because the 
hammer caught on the lining. 

An FBI agent normally carries his revolver 
in a titled fast-draw holster on his belt. But 
there are Occasions when it is more con- 
venient for the agent to have his hand 
around a revolver ready for action from his 
coat pocket. 

Training for the nearly 6,000 agents is on 
an almost continuous basis as long as they 
remain with the highly respected organiza- 
tion. They are required to fire eight courses 
a year at a range in their home area and ‘to 
return every 4 years to Quantico for 2 weeks. 

New agents return for additional training 
at the end of 2 years and then again 2 years 
later, going on the 4-year Quantico schedule 
after that. Every time they fire a required 
course at their home area or at Quantico 
they must meet certain standards. 

Every conceivable situation an agent is 
likely to encounter where his gun is needed 
is duplicated in the realistic training at 
Quantico. 

From all of this one might think an FBI 
agent has the appearance of some kind of 
superman. The truth is he looks a lot like 
the fellow next door who enjoys spending 
Sunday with his family. 

The big difference is that his mind and 
body are trained to act instinctively against 
his mortal enemy—the criminal. 





Soviet Enslavement of Lithuanians 
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Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, soon 
after the outbreak of World War II, 
when Lithuania’s friends in the West 
were fighting nazism and fascism, Stal- 
in and his hordes began enslaving free 
peoples in countries bordering the So- 
viet Union. 

Lithuania, along with Latvia and Es- 
tonia, was overrun by the Red army. 
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Lithuanians were robbed of their free- 
dom and in mid-1940 their country be- 
came part of the Soviet Union. 

Thousands of Lithuanians were im- 
prisoned and then exiled to Siberia. 

By the end of June 1941, more than 
35,000 Lithuanians were in exile. Many 
more thousands were deported after the 
war, so that in 1948-49 an estimated 10 
peccenk of the population suffered this 

ate. 

To this day, unfortunately, these pa- 
triotic Lithuanians are still in exile, suf- 
fering in the desolate areas of Asiatic 
Russia, while their compatriots in the 
homeland also suffer under the ruthless- 
ness of Communist totalitarian rule. 

So while the last world war brought 
death and destruction to many peoples, 
it brought terror and tragedy to Lith- 
uania, And in observing the anniversary 
of Soviet deportation of these innocent 
Lithuanians, we echo the genuine patri- 
otic sentiments of their liberty-loving 
compatriots everywhere. 





The Massachusetts Road Scandals 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
this week the New York Times has car- 
ried a series of front-page articles on 
the rampant graft and corruption in 
highway construction and other public 
works in the State of Massachusetts. 
I commend these articles to every 
Member who has concern about waste 
of public funds and the corruption of 
public officials. 

The news carried in this exposé is not 
a great shock to me or to the other mi- 
nority members of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Federal Aid Highway Pro- 
gram. We have known about this for 
a long time and we have tried desper- 
ately to have our subcommittee inves- 
tigate this thoroughly so that the peo- 
ple who have misused Federal funds can 
be brought to justice and made ac- 
countable for their wrongdoing. 

As long ago as August 26, 1960, I took 
to the floor of the House to call atten- 
tion to many of the facts which had 
been brought to light in these scandals. 
At that time I asked the special sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, to 
make this a matter of immediate in- 
vestigation. I have had no acknowl- 
edgement from the leadership of the 
subcommittee, which I have always 
contended has been dominated by polit- 
ical motives and which shys away from 
any issue where the evidence might re- 
flect unfavorably on the members of a 
certain political party. 

Because I did not have any confidence 
in a subcommittee so politically moti- 
vated, I introduced a resolution this 
year calling for a bipartisan committee 
which would be properly organized and 
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would carry out these investigations in 
the best interests of the taxpayer. On 
our present staff we do not even have 
an engineer and the Interstate High- 
way System is one of the greatest en- 
gineering design projects in operation in 
this country. ° 

But this is just one of the shortcom- 
ings of the subcommittee. ‘There are 
many more and I took the floor again 
on May 11 of this year to point these 
out and to call for some action on the 
Massachusetts program which is prob- 
ably the worst that has been brought to 
light. 

The series in the New York Times 
prompts me to make another effort to 
get the special subcommittee into the 
middle of this matter. It is my sincere 
hope that the subcommittee will plan 
immediately to investigate the Massa- 
chusetts scandals thoroughly and com- 
pletely and let the chips fall where they 
may. Unless we can get into this right 
away, I am more convinced than ever 
that the subcommittee is not interested 
in doing a job and will continue to lan- 
guish and deteriorate even though its ag- 
gressive prosecution of such investiga- 
tions is something which is sorely needed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the series of articles from the 
New York Times of June 19, 20, and 21, 
1961, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that the Members who might have 
missed them will have an opportunity 
to appraise the scope of this corruption. 

I also include in the Recorp a state- 
ment signed by Mr. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
our ranking minority member of our 
subcommittee, and by all other Republi- 
can members thereof, myself included, 
and released on June 20, 1961: 

{From the New York Times, June 19, 1961} 
MASSACHUSETTS IS AROUSED BY CORRUPTION 

SCANDALS—CONFLICTS OF INTEREST AND 

CRIMINAL ACTS BY. OFFICIALS STIR A REVUL- 

SION TOWARD POLITICS—BOTH PARTIES IN- 

VOLVED 

(By Anthony Léwis) 

Boston, June 16.—A wave of public re- 
sentment against corruption in government 
is rising in Massachusetts. 

There is a tangible feeling in the air of re- 
vulsion toward politics. The taxi driver 
taking the visitor from the airport remarks 
that politicians in the State are “all the 
same.”’ 

“It’s ‘See Joe, see Jim,’” he says. 
hand is out.” 

A political scientist writes of the growth 
of “alienated voters,” who “believe that vot- 
ing is useless because politicians or those 
who influence politicians are corrupt, self- 
ish and beyond populaf control. These 
voters view the political process as a secret 
conspiracy, the object of which is to plunder 
them.” 

Corruption is hardly a recent development 
in the city and State that were widely iden- 
tified as the locale of Edwin O’Connor’s 
novel, “The Last Hurrah.” But there are 
a for the current spotlight on the sub- 
ect. 

A succession of highly publicized scandals 
has aroused the public within the last year. 
Graft in the construction of highways and 
other public works has brought on State and 
Federal investigations. And the election of 
President Kennedy has attracted new atten- 
tion to the ethical climate of his home State. 

A reader of the Boston newspapers can 
hardly escape the impression that petty chi- 
canery, or worse, is the norm in Massachu- 
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setts public life. Day after day some new 
episode is 

The State public works department is ac- 
cused of having spent $8,555 to build a pri- 
vate beach for a State judge on his water- 
front property. An assistant attorney gen- 
eral is directed to investigate. 

Then it turns out that the assistant at- 
torney general is the business partner of 
a man registered with the Federal Govern- 
ment as a bookmaker. And the bookmaker 
heads a marine dredging company that has 
received contracts from the public works 
department. The assistant attorney general 
in turn is suspended and investigated. 

Members of the legislature and govern- 
ment officials engage openly in quaint po- 
litical practices that no one in the Federal 
Government would dream of attempting. 


THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


One idea is the testimonial dinner to a 
public official. The guests pay, and the offi- 
cial gets the proceeds. Thus, last year, more 
than 1,000 persons—many from the food in- 
dustry—paid $15 each to honor an official of 
the State’s public health department. 

Members of the legislature who lose their 
seats usually find their former colleagues 
ready to get them a public job—and then 
freeze them into it by statute, so that no 
Governor can remove them. 

Even an undefeated legislator may want 
more permanent employment. State Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Shepard, a Republican, 
was a member of the ways and means com- 
mittee in 1946 when the committe pre- 
vailed on the legislature to hire a budget 
director. The committee gave Mr. Shepard 
the job, and he still has it. 

A Democratic State senator, John J. Beades, 
holds a $13,200-a-year job with an arm of 
the State government, the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission. Mr. Beades is also chair- 
man of a senate committee that is respon- 
sible for reviewing the work of the com- 
mission. 

SOLD VOTING MACHINES 

A former State senator, Philip G. Bowker, 
a Republican, made his living selling voting 
machines. The Boston Globe, which ran a 
series on conflicts of interest in public life, 
said of him: 

“He sought to sell voting machines to 
municipal officers who might later seek fa- 
vorable votes for municipal legislation in 
the senate.” 

A former State attorney general, Francis 
E. Kelly, a Democrat, represented a number 
of private clients in damage suits against a 
State agency while he was the State’s chief 
legal officers in the early 1950’s. 

But these are relatively trivial incidents 
compared with the major Massachusetts 
scandals the last year. 

The first concerned the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission, which has charge of parks, 
parkways, water and sewage disposal in and 
around Boston. As a result of a State senate 
inquiry and other proceedings, two top offi- 
cials of the commission stand convicted on 
criminal charges. 

The senate inquiry found that the com- 
mission had spent its money in unusual 
ways. 

PIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO REPORT ON POOL 


For example, it paid a swimming coach 
$5,000 for a report on the “desirable char- 
acteristics of a pool” it was going to build. 
The senate inquiry said the need for such 
advice was “obscure, because the metropoli- 
tan district commission had already built 
several pools.” 

Another consultant on a different swim- 
ming pool was paid $17,000. All he did, ac- 
cording to the investigators, was to use spe- 
cifications that had been given to him free 
by a pool manufacturer and, in s 
a bathhouse design, to copy the plan of an- 
other commission bathhouse. 

The investigating committee found that 
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the commission had ordered items from con- 
tractors that it did not need, apparently to 
make the contracts more profitable. One 
contract required the contractor to supply a 
$1,000 calculating machine “for which there 
was no use at the site,” according to the 
committee. 

A constant practice of the district com- 
mission was to break its projects into con- 
tracts of less than $1,000 each. The senate 
committee suggested that the reason was 
that State law requires competitive bidding 
on all contracts of more than $1,000. 

BILLING DENOUNCED 


Contractors, the investigating committee 
said, “billed the metropolitan district com- 
mission without regard to the fair value of 
the work done or a fair profit to themselves. 
Each took as a yardstick the starting point 
of $1,000 (and) picked some figure as close 
to $1,000 as their courage permitted.” 

The committee found that on some jobs 
the contractors had done no work, and on 
most jobs only part of the contracted proj- 
ect. In “an overwhelming majority” of in- 
stances, the committee said, the work done 
“was sloppy, shoddy, unworkmanlike and an 
outright public disgrace.” . 

The head of the agency, Commissioner 
John E. Maloney was also the 40-percent 
owner of an insurance agency that received 
many commissions on the agency’s perform- 
ance bonds. 

Charles J. McCarty, an associate commis- 
sioner, was the local distributor for one kind 
of highway guard rail. The metropolitan 
district commission bought large quantities 
of this kind of rail, producing net profits . 
of about 60 percent for the distributing com- 
pany on each sale. 

COMMISSIONERS FINED 


Maloney and McCarty resigned from the 
commission as a result of the inquiry, and 
both were indicted on conflict-of-interest 
charges. Maloney pleaded guilty and was 
fined $16,000. McCarty was convicted, fined 
$7,000 and given a suspended jail sentence of 
18 months. 

One item in the inquiry is unresolved. 
State Representative Charles Ianello, a Demo- 
crat, is on trial along with his wife and 
daughter on charges of larceny and con- 
spiracy. 

The charge is that, while Mr. Ianello was 
vice chairman of a legislative commission to 
investigate the commission, construction 
companies of the Ianello family got most of 
the commission’s sidewalk contracts—and 
charged the commission for work not done. 

A second highly publicized inquiry centers 
on the State public works department, which 
builds Massachusetts’ highways. 

A series’ of articles in the Boston Herald 
in 1958 first called attention to the ways of 
political patronage in the public works de- 
partment. 

The department, it was reported, did fa- 
vors for a favored few by renting equipment 
from them—trucks, lawn mowers, and the 
like. Members of the Legislature, their rel- 
atives, Gov. Foster FPurcolo’s military aide, 
town political chairmen, campaign managers, 
State and city employees—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—were among the lessors. 

Rerpresentative Ianello’s wife, Dorothy 
rented what Mr. Ianello called a “couple of 
broken-down trucks” to the department. 
He explained that they had made no profit 
and were doing it only “to create a couple of 
jobs for a couple of married guys in my 
district.” 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY DOLLARS FOR A SAW 

A legislator’s son made $140 a week driving 
his station wagon for the d t. An- 
other man rented an electric saw to the 
agency for $160 a week, without an operator. 
Newspapermen were hired as “traffic consult- 
ants.” 
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A highly placed politician was quoted as 
having advised a club that was in financial 
difficulties to buy a steam shovel. 

“Rent it to the State,” he is reported to 
have said. “It will solve all your problems. 
You won't even have to charge any more 
dues.” re 

Another idea was the hiring of politicians’ 
friends as “highway inspectors.” Groups of 
four were paid $70 a week each to sit in a 
car 5 hours a day and count traffic. 

Last fall a State Senate committee con- 
ducted an inquiry into the public works 
department that was widely denounced as a 
whitewash. 








ENGINEER CRITICIZED 


The committee found the practice of di- 
viding contracts into pieces of less than 
$1,000. It noted that surveyors had collected 
per diem fees on the day of a record blizzard. 

It criticized a consulting engineer, J. L. 
Hayden, because he could not show how he 
had arrived at a fee of $84,000 that he 
charged on one job. In 3 years Mr. Hayden 
collected nearly $2,500,000 from the State 
in consulting fees. 

Representative Ianello was subpenaed by 
the senate committee. -But he refused to 
appear, claiming legislative immunity. The 
committee said it could not find his daugh- 
ter or son-in-law to serve them subpenas. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
moved in, Its main interest was in the 
prices paid by the public works department 
for rights of way on highways aided by 
Federal funds. 

More than a year ago the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in Washington froze all Federal 
funds for land acquisition on Massachusetts 
highways. Bureau officials said they had 
found that some appraisals in the State had 
been “far in excess of true market values.” 

WANT FUNDS RELEASED 

More than $12 million has now. accumu- 
lated in these frozen funds. Massachusetts 
Officials have demanded that the money be 
released and have denounced the bureau for 
refusing to tell them whom it suspects. 

The Federal case has been put to a Fed- 
eral grand jury. The jury has been sitting 
intermittently since last fall, examining 
witnesses and hearing reports from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

In April the US. attorney, Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, was reported ready to recommend 
some indictments. Then Mr. Richardson, 
@ Republican holdover from the Eisenhower 
administration,- was replaced on. short 
notice by a Democrat, W. Arthur Garrity, 
Jr. 

The circumstances of this. shift are in 
dispute. Some Republicans charge that it 
was a move to block action on highway 
wrongdoing. Some Democrats say Mr. 
Richardson was pressing for indictments on 
insufficient evidence. In any Case, Mr. Gar- 
rity is continuing the investigation. 

HOUSE INQUIRY BEGUN 


A parallel Federal inquiry is being con- 
ducted by a House Highways Subcommit- 
tee headed by Representative JoHN A. BLat- 
NIK, Democrat, of Minnesota. It has two 
investigators working full time in Massa- 

Ychusetts on the federally aided highways 
program. 

The House committee, however, has con- 
ducted no hearings in its Massachusetts in- 
vestigation. 

Republicans have charged “whitewash.” 
They have suggested that Mr. BLaTNiIx is 
deferring to the wishes of the House ma- 
jority leader, Representative JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts. 

_ Mr. BLaTnix calls this “blatant Republi- 

can hypocrisy.” He says the information in 

hand does not.justify public hearings. 

The one agency that has not investigated 
the Public Works Department thus far is 
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the one with the broadest powers to do the 
job—the State attorney general’s office. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL EXPLAINS 


The attorney general ts Edward J. Mc- 
Cormack, Jr., Representative McCormack’s 
nephew. He éxplained that he had held off 
because so many other inquiries were in 
progress. 

Others suggested that Mr. McCormack 
might be reluctant for other reasons. One 
observer said: . 

“I don’t question his honesty. But why 
dig things up? You never can tell where it 
will end.” 

One reason for suspicion about the Public 
Works Department is the testimony on past 
practices in the department in the most im- 
portant of the scandal explosions to hit 
Massachusetts in the last year—the case of 
Thomas Worcester. 

Worcester, a consulting engineer, designed 
highways and other projects for the Public 
Works Department and other State agencies. 
He was indicted by a Federal grand jury 
for tax evasion in deducting bribes as busi- 
ness expenses. 

OFFERED LENIENCY 


Last summer Worcester was tried and con- 
victed by a jury. Federal Judge Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr., offered to give him a sus- 
pended sentence if he would tell the truth 
about the bribes. Worcester agreed, and 
testified before a grand jury. The judge or- 
dered the testimony made public. 

Worcester’s story was that he had been 
approached by the late Francis Norton, a 
“salesman” who said he had an “in” with 
public officials and could get business for 
Worcester’s concern. Worcester hired Nor- 
ton. 

Between 1948 and 1952 Worcester received 
$2,750,000 in contracts from public agencies. 
He testified that -he had given 10 percent of 
that total, $275,000, to Norton. 

Worcester also testified that he had hired 
a number of political figures, either at Nor- 
ton’s suggestion or because it appeared to 
be the thing to do. Most of these men later 
corroborated Worcester’s testimony about 
them. 

A Boston city councilor, Vincent J. Shan- 
ley, was paid $50 a week for 77 weeks as a 
public relations man, He said Gov. Paul 
Dever, a Democrat, had sent him to Thomas 
Worcester, Inc., for the job. All he did, he 
said, was to interview a few persons on their 
attitude on regional incinerators. 


SAYS HE DID NO WORK 


John G. Curley, a Democratic State Repre- 
sentative at the time, said he was sent over 
by a girl in Governor Dever’s office. He made 
$75 a week for 6 weeks and testified that he 
had done no work. 

Edward M. Rowe, a former Republican 
State senator, was on the payroll for 
$20,000—because, Worcester said, the Dem- 
ocrats wanted Mr, Rowe in the Republican 
primary for Governor to divide the Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. Rowe ran in the primary, in 1950, and 
lost. 

James A. Burke, then a member of the 
legislature, now a Democrat in the National 
House of Representatives, said Governor 
Dever sent him to the Worcester concern in 
1950, when he needed work. He made $450 
in 6 weeks as a clerk and said he had earned 
it. : 
The testimony of these men was given at 
an extraordinary hearing conducted by 
Judge Wyzanski. The purpose was to see 
whether Worcester had kept his part of the 
bargain. for the suspended sentence— 
whether he had been truthful. 

After Worcester’s grand jury testimony was 
made public, some of those he accused were 
subpoenaed. They gave their versions and 
were questioned by Worcester’s counsel, by 
Mr. Richardson and by Judge Wyzanski. 
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FINDS TESTIMONY CREDIBLE 


* Judge Wyzanski handed down an opinion 
saying that he believed Worcester. The 
judge said he had “found Worcester’s testi- 
mony before me candid, credible, complete.” 

In the opinion, Judge Wyzanski went on 
to discuss what he termed the “sordid 
racket of extortion, bribery and corruption.” 
He raised a number of questions that, in 
effect, suggested the existence of widespread 
moral decay. ' 

“Can it be true,” he asked, “that of the 
successful bidders for contracts with. the 
State, Worcester alone paid bribes and took 
them as deductions from Federal income 
tax?” 

The Internal Revenue Service has under- 
taken to answer that question. It is con- 
ducting a large-scale investigation of. per- 
sons connected with Massachusetts public 
works projects in the years since Worces- 
ter’s operations. 

The judge was also implicitly critical of 
the press, the bar and other parts of society. 

“How much has the press thought of it- 
self as the protector of civic integrity?” he 
asked. : 

“How far has the bar initiated reform 
based upon its daily experience with the suf- 
ferings its clients have undergone at the 
hands of a network of corruption? 

“Were sophisticated lawyers unaware, be- 
fore this case began, that to secure certain 
types of public business a contractor had to 
get his performance bond, or his material- 
man’s bond, or his bond for wages, or his 
trustees’ bond, from a relative of a judge, 
or a public official, or of a legislator?” 

CONDUCT CRITICIZED 


Judge Wyzanski’s conduct of the Worcester 
hearing has been. widely criticized. The 
complaint is that’ he pilloried witnesses in 
public and that he acted, in general, more 
like a prosecuting attorney than a judge. 

On the other hand, many persons believe 
that Judge Wyzanski performed what one 
lawyer called “a great public service.” They 
believe that the judge said things that 
desperately needed saying and brought force- 
fully into public view practices that had al- 
ways been kept under cover. 

In any event, it is clear that the Wor- 
cester case had an effect in arousing the 
public in Massachusetts to the issue of 
corruption. 

Another effect of the case was to focus 
attention on a powerful but secluded figure 
in Massachusetts government, the man who 
headed the public works department during 
the years at issue in the Worcester case. 
His name is William F. Callahan. 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1961] 


MASSACHUSETTS TURNPIKE CHIEF CRITICIZED 
IN RIsInGc SCANDALS 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, June 16.—The most important 
official touched so far by mushrooming pub- 
lic scandal in Massachusetts is William F. 
Callahan, a man of many public jobs and 
remarkable influence over politicians. 

“He gets things done” is the slogan most 
often applied to Mr. Callahan by his ad- 
mirers. What he gets done is public works. 
For more than 20 years, in a succession of 
high public offices, he has had charge of 
building highways and other projects. 

He was commissioner of public works, 
supervising Massachusetts highway con- 
struction, from 1934 to 1939. Then, as a 
Democrat, he lost out when the Republicans 
took over the State government for a time. 
Gov. (now Senator) LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
discharged him after a formal hearing and a 
finding that Mr. Callahan had squandered 
public funds. ! 

Mr, Callahan was returned to the job by 
Gov. Paul Dever, a Democrat, in 1949, and 
held it until 1953. In those years he pre- 
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sided over the great postwar highway con- 
struction boom, including the building of 
the circumferential highway around Boston, 
Route 128. 

In 1952 Governor Dever named Mr. Calla- 
han to an 8-year term as chairman of the 
new Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. 
The authority floated $239 million in bonds 
and built an east-west toll road across the 
State. 

From the beginning of his public career 
Mr. Callahan has been criticized by civic 
groups and newspapers as extravagant and 

ded. Republicans have charged 
him with “favoritism, laxity, and poor ad- 
ministrative policies” and called him a 
“Frankenstein [growing] so big it will con- 
trol the legislature and the State.” 

But Mr. Callahan has had the confidence 
of the legislature, which has stifled attacks 
on him. At critical points he has picked up 
needed Republican votes—as when four Re- 
publicans in the State senate provided the 
margin in 1952 to kill a motion requiring Mr. 
Callahan to account in detail for his high- 
way spending. 

The legislature has vested unusual power 
in Mr. Callahan. 

The legislation creating the turnpike au- 
thority does not allow any State official to 
look at the turnpike’s books, and the legis- 
lature has ignored suggestions that it give 
the State auditor access to them. Nor does 
the turnpike legislation require competitive 
bidding on authority contracts. 

BUILDING A TUNNEL 

In 1958 the legislature gave the Turnpike 
Authority the job of building a second tun- 
nel under Boston Harbor. Construction is 
underway. 

Also in 1958 the legislature created a 
three-man State office building association 
to construct a $30 million office building for 
the State government. The association was 
to raise money by bonds and rent the struc- 
ture to the State for 23 years at $2,500,000 
@-year, with the State paying all mainte- 
nance expenses. 

The legislation named Mr: Callahan and 
two other officials as members of the asso- 
ciation. Furthermore, the three were given 
the jobs for life and were empowered to 
appoint their own successors. 

This statute was held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. The legislature then created a Gov- 
ernment Center Commission to ,construct 
the office building with Mr. Callahan given 
a 5-year term as chairman. 

The money was raised and demolition of 
existing buildings has begun on the site. 

TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 

DOLLARS IN SALARIES 


Mr. Callahan is paid $12,000 a year as 
chairman of the turnpike authority, $8,000 
for his tunnel duties and $7,500 for his post 
on the Government Center Commission. 
The total of $27,500 is $7,500 more than the 
Governor's salary. 

The bond of affection between the legis- 
lature and Mr. Callahan is one of the phe- 
nonema of Massachusetts politics. Along 
with the motte “He gets done,” a 
popular saying is that “he’s never lost a vote 
in the legislature.” 

In 1951 a Republican legislator said Mr. 
Callahan was “more powerful than any elec- 
ted official in the State.” In 1959 another 
blamed Mr. Callahan for the killing of a 
metropolitan planning bill. Asked how he 
had done this, the legislator said: 

“Callahan can get anything he wants in 
the legislature.” 

The reason for Mr. Callahan's hold on the 
legislature has been the subject of much 
speculation. It has been pointed out that, 
as Public Works Commisisoner and Turn- 
pike chairman, he has had approximately 
$1 billion in public funds at his disposal. 
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THE WORCESTER CASE 


Many persons believe that this “club of 
patronage that Mr. Callahan wields,” as the 
Boston Herald has called it, is responsible 
for the legislators’ affection. But there was 
little light on the question until the case 
of Thomas Worcester erupted last fall. 

Worcester, a prominent engineer in private 
practice, testified in Federal court that he 
had paid cash to a “bagman” to get con- 
tracts from the Public Works Department 
while Mr. Callahan headed the department. 

The “bagman”—the name was applied to 
him by the presiding judge, Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr.—was Francis Norton, who died 
January 1, 1952. Worcester testified that 
Norton had said “he knew Mr. Callahan very 
well and felt certain he would be able to get 
some engineering work from the Public 
Works Department.” 

In 4 years after that conversation with 
Norton, in 1948, the Worcester concern re- 
ceived $2,750,000 in State contracts. Wor- 
cester said he had given Norton 10 percent, 
$275,000, most of it in bundles of small bills. 

There also was testimony that members of 
the legislature and other political figures 
had been put on the payroll of Thomas Wor- 
cester, Inc., and had done little or no work. 
Asked why he thought Norton had put them 
on the payroll, Worcester said: 

“I don’t know, but I assume it was to in- 
fluence their votes or be sure of their votes 
on these bond issues on highway programs 
that were before the legislature to appro- 
priate these huge sums for highway work.” 

Mr. Callahan admitted under examination 
at the hearing that members of the legis- 
lature had participated in the turnpike’s 
insurance business. At this time more than 
35 legislators are insurance brokers. 


The business for insurance brokers came 
on performance bonds required of contracts 
working on the turnpike. Commissions to- 
taled about $300,000. 

Percy G. Cliff, an insurance man who said 
he was a friend of Mr. Callahan and Norton, 
testified that he had handled much of the 
turnpike’s performance bond business. He 
was said to have received 60 percent of the 
total. 

The testimony was that Mr. Cliff had 
shared his commissions with others—includ- 
ing members of the legislature. Mr. Calla- 
han said he knew this. When Mr. Callahan 
was asked to name the legislators, Judge 
Wyzanski ruled the question out. 


Mr. Callahan testified that part of the 
commissions had gone to John A. Shea, whe 
was personnel director under Mr. Callahan 
at the Public Works Department and now 
has the same job at the turnpike authority. 
Some of the money also went to Mrs. Caila- 
han’s nephew, Francis R. Murphy, Jr. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PAYMENT 


William A. Beale, president of a company 
known as Public Relations, Inc., testified 
at the hearing that his concern was paid 
$29,000 Py the Worcester company in 3 years. 
He said the only work his organization had 
done was a $2,000 job on a brochure; the 
additional $27,000, he said, was paid for be- 
ing available. 

Mr. Beale was recommended to the 
Worcester concern by Governor Dever. On 
the witness stand, Mr. Beale said he thought 
he had been taken on in the belief that he 
was a friend of Mr. Callahan. 

A former accountant for Thomas Worces- 
ter, Inc., Mrs. Ruth M. Gilmore, testified that 
she’ had lost her job when she discovered 
that figures were being juggled to hide the 
payments to Norton. But she said the com- 
pany had agreed to give her 4 months’ sev- 
erance pay after intercession by John L. 
Murphy. 
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Mr. Murphy is Mr. Callahan’s brother-in- 
law. He is a lawyer who has received large 
legal fees from the turnpike authority. 
Mrs. Gilmore said she had heard Mr. Mur- 
phy telephone someone named “Bill” about 
her case; Mr. Murphy testified that he had 
phoned Mr. Callahan, but not about this 
matter. 

The former controller of Thomas Worces- 
ter, Inc., Philip W. Murphy, testified that 
he had helped juggle the books. During the 
hearing it was disclosed that he was work- 
ing for a company known as Highway Traf- 
fic Engineers, Inc. 

Half the stock in Highway Traffic Engi- 
neers, Inc., is owned by Mr. Callahan’s son-in- 
law, John J. Kelley, Jr. There was testi- 
mony that the concern does 80 to 90 per- 
cent of its business with the Massachusetts 
Turnpike. 

Norton’s son used to work for Worcester, 
too, but then went with Bay State Dredging 
Co. Mr. Callahan testified that he paid $1 
for an option to buy Bay State in November 
1953, and sold the option in August 1954 for 
$70,000. The buyer was the construction 
company of Lou Perini, owner of the Mil- 
waukee Braves baseball team. Mr. Perini’s 
daughter is married to Francis Murphy, 
Mr. Callahan’s nephew. 

The hearing also explored the question of 
what had happened to the cash that went 
to Norton. Worcester testified that Norton 
had told him, before their mt be- 
gan, that the money would “go in and out 
of his pocket.” 


LINK TO CALLAHAN 


The implication was that the money had 
been passed on to others. The only at- 
tempted answer at the hearing was dramatic 
testimony by Worcester connecting the cash 
and Mr, Callahan. 

Worcester said he brought a package of 
money to Norton’s wife one day in 1949, 
when Norten was in a hospital. Worcester 
said Mrs. Norton had told him that Mr. 
Callahan was in the next room and that she 
would put the money in the pocket of his 
overcoat, which was hanging in the hall. 

Mrs. Norton denied Worcester’s story. She 
testified that she had never put any money 
in Mr. Callahan's overcoat pocket. 

Mr. Callahan, who prefers to remain out 
of the public eye, tried to avoid testifying. 
When he received a subpena, he waged a 
long legal fight to quash it. But eventually 
he took the stand and denied having received 
any money from Mrs. Norton. 

Because Mr. Callahan was such a myster- 
ious figure to most of the public, his appear- 
ance was the high point of the Worcester 
hearing. It also drew pointed comment from 
Judge Wyzanski. 

In his opinion at the end of the hearing 
the judge said he had found Mrs. Norton’s 
testimony full of “direct falsehoods and in- 
explicable failures to remember.” ‘Then he 
said: 

“No one who reads in full Callahan’s testi- - 
mony would care to stake much on Calla- 
han’s oath. I unhesitatingly stamp Callahan 
as an untrustworthy witness. And I accept 
Worcester’s story of the episode at Mrs. Nor- 
ton's home.” 


JUDGE DENOUNCED 


Mr. Callahan and his friends deny that 
the hearing proved anything, and they de- 
nounce Boe Ww ’s conduct of the 
case. Wyzanski’s “Nazi trial” was the 
Seeetatina of the hearing given by Mr. Calia- 
han’s public relations man, Gordon McLean. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Callahan dis- 
missed his current critics as uninformed and 
said there had “never been one iota of “a 
charge of corruption against the Turnpike 
Authority.” He noted that the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston was trustee of the 
turnpike and said: 
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“Every cent I spend must be approved by 
a turnpike trustee, and that trustee has 
never held up one bill we’ve sent to it.” 

An officer of the bank said its function as 
trustee was simply to see that requisitions 
for funds were properly signed. He said the 
bank never saw the authority’s contracts, had 
no power to pass on the wisdom of authority 
expenditures and was forbidden by its agree- 
ment with the authority to approve or disap- 
prove authority operations. 

During the interview Mr. Callahan kept 
snapping a pocketknife open and shut. He 
was asked about his own admission in the 
Worcester hearing that some of the turnpike 
insurance commissions went to members of 
the State legislature. 


ON INSURANCE BROKERS 


“You know it’s funny,” he said, “when 
the Republicans are in, the big insurance 
brokers get all the business—the little fel- 
lows don’t get a look. But there’s nothing 
wrong with that.” 

He smiled. 

“Somebody has to get the insurance busi- 
ness. Should we give it to the big guys? 
Everyone chooses his own insurance broker. 
You do, and it don’t cost you any more 
- Whether you insure through John Smith or 

' Mike McCarty.” 

There are still critics, however. In fact, 
the Worcester,case and other recent develop- 
ments have made Mr. Callahan a more con- 
troversial figure than ever. 

For many citizens, Mr. Callahan has be- 
come a symbol of the way government works 
in Massachusetts. These citizens say they 
are tired of having public business conducted 
through nephews, sons-in-law, friends, and 
members of the legislature. They say they 
are tired of politicians who are, in the local 
jargon, “practical.” 

Even more important, Mr. Callahan is a 
symbol for many voters of a system that 
seems to be beyond their control—of a gov- 
ernment that the voters cannot affect. The 
issue is Mr. Callahan’s power. 


COMPARED TO CZAR 


Mr. Callahan is accused of being arbitrary, 
of caring nothing for what the public thinks, 
of refusing even to disclose his plans in ad- 
vance, The Boston Herald compared him to 
Ozar Alexander III of Russia, who “drew a 
ruler across a map and said ‘I want a rail- 
road here.’” 

The Herald asked: 

“How did Massachusetts come to create 
something above itself?” 

Mr, Callahan is now in one of the toughest 
struggles of his career, one that both he and 
his epponents see as a crucial test of his 
power. The battle arises from his desire to 
extend the Massachusetts Turnpike, which 
now ends in suburban Weston, as an eight- 
lane expressway through downtown Boston. 

The proposal has been challenged on the 
grounds that it will attract automobiles into 
the already overburdened, narrow streets of 
Boston and that it will despoil good areas 
of the city with clover leafs and other trap- 
pings of the superhighway. 

The critics say a non-toll road should be 
built, with 90 percent Federal aid, to con- 
nect the turnpike and the proposed inner 
belt. The inner belt is a loop approved 
years ago but slow to come off the drawing 
board of the public works department— 
some suspect because of Mr, Callahan’s con- 
tinuing influence there. 

Mr. Callahan's view is that people will al- 
ways drive into the heart of Boston and 
that an expressway will relieve local streets. 
He has also contended that he could com- 
plete a turnpike extension long before a non- 
toll road and inner loop could be completed. 


EXTENSION STILL UNBUILT 


The legislature approved a turnpike ex- 
tension in 1955. From year to year since Mr. 
Callahan has promised an early start on 
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construction, but nothing has happened. In 
the meantime no progress has been made 
on an alternative scheme. 

Last spring the turnpike tried to float $175 
million in bonds for the extension, but the 
issue failed. The official reason given was 
unfavorable circumstances in the bond mar- 
ket, but Mr. Callahan says three young fac- 
ulty members at Harvard and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology had something 
to do with the failure. 

The three, all specialists in city planning 
and transportation, are Prof. Charles M. 
Haar of the Harvard Law School and A. Shef- 
fer Lang and Martin Wohl, assistant pro- 
fessors of transportation engineering at MIT. 

The professors issued a statement analyz- 
ing the financial feasibility of the turnpike 
extension. They said it would cost more a 
mile than any other toll road in the country. 
And they said that to cover those costs the 
extension would have to carry far more cars 
than any other turnpike anywhere. 

In a second statement the professors 
charged that, to make the project seem 
workable, th turnpike’s consulting engineers 
had projected “astounding” traffic volumes, 
drastically overestimated revenues, and un- 
derestimated costs. 

The consultants, among them Coverdale & 
Colpitts, of New York, held to their figures 
and said the professors did not know much 
about the subject. Critics of the turnpike 
extension retorted that Coverdale & Colpitts 
had helped plan many turnpikes and had 
almost always grossly overestimated reve- 
nues. 

The professors’ statement was mailed to 
leading investment houses and was pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Cal- 
lahan believes it had an effect in deterring 
investors from buying the bonds. 

Some believed, too, that the Worcester 
case was a contributing factor, tarnishing 
Mr. Callahan’s reputation in the business 
community. The business editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald wrote that “the underwriters 
surely could not have ignored the Worcester 
case.” 

Mr. Callahan still insists that he will float 
the bonds and build the extension. But he 
has suffered some more setbacks. 

Originally the turnpike extension was 
closely tied to Boston’s biggest redevelop- 
ment project, the $150 million Prudential 
Center to be built by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. The right of way went under the 
center, and Prudential conditioned its plans 
on construction of the turnpike extension. 


PRUDENTIAL TO PROCEED 


On May 3 Prudential cut this tie. It an- 
nounced that it would proceed with the 
center no matter what happened to the 
turnpike plans. 

Mr. Callahan then asked the Republican 
Governor, John A. Volpe, to ask the legisla- 
ture for an increase in the interest ceiling 
on turnpike bonds from 5 to 5% percent. 
The idea was to make the bonds more at- 
tractive to investors. 

Governor Volpe, before his election last 
fall, was an opponent of the turnpike ex- 
tension. After taking office, and’ after a 
meeting with Mr. Callahan, he “reluctantly” 
endorsed it because of the Prudential con- 
nection. 

When Mr. Callahan asked the Governor 
to increase the interest ceiling on the bond 
rate, the Massachusetts Citizens Committee, 
a civic group, suggested that more was at 
stake than a road. Its treasurer, Neil R. 
Ayer, said: 

“The basic question is: Does William F. 
Callahan or the people of Massachusetts con- 
trol our State Officials?” 

Governor Volpe turned down Mr. Calla- 
han’s request. He again called for a non- 
toll connection between the turnpike and 
the proposed inner belt. 

Mr. Callahan has not given up on the turn- 
pike extension. The State attorney general, 
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Edward J. McCormack, expressed a wide- 
spread view when he said: ‘ 

“I would never underestimate Bill Calla- 
han’s ability to do just about anything.” 
- But it is possible that Mr. Callahan will 
not have his way. If that is the outcome, 
not only the turnpike extension but also 
the future of government in Massachusetts 
may be affected, 

Boston STRONG MAN—WILLIAM FRANCIS 

. CALLAHAN 


Boston, June 16.—The secluded figure re- 
garded by some as the most powerful force 
in Massachusetts government creates a dis- 
arming impression. A round face, prominent 
jowls and a fringe of gray hair give William 
Francis Callahan an almost pixie-ish look. 
But a conversation with Mr. Callahan 
quickly discloses the shrewdness, the force 
and the determination that have brought 
him his power. 

A speech difficulty emphasizes his strength 
of will. Nine years ago Mr. Callahan had 
an operation for cancer of the throat that 
left him without a voice. He learned to 
speak again through an opening in his chest 
and he struggles to form every word. 

“In 1952,” he told an interviewer recently, 
“I had my throat cut—by a doctor, I've 
had it cut in other ways many times since. 

“Some people like to climb over your back 
politically. You’ve got to have critics. But 
usually they’re people who haven’t accom- 
plished anything in their lives. I call them 
grocery-store philosophers, penpushers.” 

A FREQUENT THEME 

This is a theme often sounded by Mr. 
Callahan during his long career as State 
public works commissioner and, today, as 
chairman of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority. He has always seemed to regard 
attack as the best defense against critics. 

In 1936, 2 years after he became public 
works commissioner, he termed charges of 
faulty construction “absolutely false and 
vicious propaganda.” In 1937, accused of 
wasteful spending, he said he was the victim 
of “wild statements, innuendoes, and distor- 
tions.” 

In 1939 Mr. Callahan opposed as “red tape’”’ 
legislation to require competitive bids on 
public works projects. He said: 

“There are grocery-store philosophers from 
Maine to California. But they never do 
anything constructive.” 

In the’same year a commission appointed 
by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall charged Mr. 
Callahan with “squandering public funds.” 
He commented: 

“This is the most prejudiced and biased 
report ever submitted to any Governor or 
legislative body anywhere at any time.” 

In 1953 he said only “minority pressure 
groups” were against a toll-road plan of his. 
In 1956 he said opponents of the plan were 
“pen-pushers or grocery-store philosophers, 
who never build anything in their lives.” 

Mr. Callahan was 42 years old when he 
first went into public office. He was born 
in Stoughton, Mass., the son of a shoe fac- 
tory superintendent. He -attended public 
school and went from high school to a 
marine dredging company, where he was an 
accountant. He quickly rose to treasurer. 

In his years out of office—1939 to 1949—he 
was manager of the Crandall Engineering 
Co., which built drydocks and other marine 
projects around the world. He has con- 
tinued to do some work for Crandall and 
receive payments while in his public posts 
but transferred his substantial stock interest 
to his relatives. 

He is married to the former Kathleen 
Murphy of Chelsea, Mass. Their only son, 
William, Jr., was killed in World War II. A 
new tunnel whose construction Mr. Callahan 
is supervising has been named for him. A 
daughter, Jane, is married to John J. Kelley 
Jr. and lives in Wellesley. 
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According to his friends, Mr. Callahan’s 
interests are work, politics, and his family. 
He does not drink, smoke, golf, or play cards. 

An admirer of Mr. Callahan’s says: 

“I imagine he’s like Robert Moses—he 
wouldn’t know what to do if he didn’t have 
anothér road to build.” 

Mr. Cajlahan has long been a big political 
fund-raiser. He sold many of the advertise- 
ments in the souvenir program for President 
Kennedy’s birthday dinner here May 29. He 
was also reported to have been among a 
select group of 60 invited to a private pre- 
dinner cocktail party with the President. 

Mr. Callahan turned 70 on June 12. His 
age, and the serious illness through which 
he passed, raise the question why he is de- 
termined to stay in his various jobs and fight 
off mounting criticism. 

“There is a certain pride in building 
bridges, building roads,” Mr. Callahan says. 
“One thing in life—I want to finish some 
of these jobs. Then I don’t care.” 

Others suggest that men who have power 
seldom relinquish it voluntarily. Mr. Cal- 
lahan has had an extraordinary ability to 
accumulate power, and there is no sign that 
he wants to give it up. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1961} 


REFORMS PRESSED IN MASSACHUSETTS—DRIVE 
FoR New LEADERS AND New SeEtTvup Is 
GROWING 


(By Anthony Lewis) 


Boston, June 17.—‘‘The people are fed up.” 

That is a reform politician’s estimate of the 
political mood in Massachusetts today. And 
there is evidence to support the view that 
the voters are sick of corruption, tired of the 
old ways of doing things. 

Last fall, while John F. Kennedy was carry- 
ing his home State in the Presidential race 
by 500,000 votes, a Republican who cam- 
paigned against corruption—John A. Volpe— 
took the governorship from the Democrats. 

The biggest statewide vote of all was 
polled by a Democrat who had exposed graft 
in government, State Auditor Thomas J. 
Buckley. His margin was more than 750,000 
votes. 

A year earlier a political unknown run- 
ning on a clean government platform, John 
F. Collins, upset every forecast by winning 
election as Mayor of Boston. His opponent, 
John E. Powers, president of the State 
Senate, had the endorsement of leading 
Democrats and Republicans, from Senator 
Kennedy down. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, it takes 
more than an election or two to change a 
political way of life. Many thoughtful per- 
sons are discussing the longrun causes of 
bad government in Massachusetts, and the 
cures. 

It is widely agreed that there has been 
failure at both ends of the political process— 
among the people as well as among those 
who govern them. Analysts say that at all 
levels in Massachusetts there have been 
selfishness, narrowness, and irresponsibility 
instead of any broad sense of community 
purpose. 

What’s in it for me? That has been the 
unspoken standard motivating most of the 
organized blocs of power in the community. 

It is not unusual for an interest group to 
fight for its own ends. But the parochialism 
of the blocs in Massachusetts, their mutual 
antagonism and their rejection of any larger 
community view appear to be extraordinary. 

Thus, labor unions seem not to have pro- 
duced the public-spirited leaders who have 
nourished policies elsewhere. Instead, 
unions have clung wholly to bread-and-but- 
ter objectives. 


A recent example was a measure passed 
by the legislature to keep the New Haven 
Railroad out of bankruptcy by relieving it 
of certain taxes. ; 
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PROHIBITS LAYOFFS 


Under union pressure, the legislature 
added to the bill a proviso that no railroad 
receiving tax relief shall discharge, suspend, 
or lay off any person * * * except for just 
cause and with the consent of a justice of 
the superior court after a hearing. 

In short, the New Haven will have to go 
through a formal hearing before a State 
judge to lay off a worker for. reasons of 
economy—or because he is corrupt, ineffi- 
cient, or insubordinate. If it fails to do so, 
it forfeits its tax exemption. 

The business community, like labor, has 
too often shunned public responsibility. 
Business men who could provide enlightened 
community leadership have stayed out of 
public affairs on the ground that the system 
is hopeless. 

Property owners have met the problem of 
the crippling tax rate by seeking tax abate- 
ments for themselves; many opposed the 
general tax concessions necessary for large- 
scale redevelopment schemes. 

Many of the middle- and upper-class resi- 
dents of the Boston area have tried to ignore 
the difficulties gripping the great city that 
creates their livelihood. They have moved 
to the suburbs and have resolutely wished 
that Boston would stop bothering them. 


SUBURBS RELUCTANT 


Because Boston is much smaller in geo- 
graphic area than most big cities, it is in 
even more desperate need than most for 
metropolitan help to solve its problems of 
transportation and urban decay. But the 
surrounding suburbs have had to be dragged 
into even the most minimal planning and 
cooperation. 

Town and suburban votes in the legisla- 
ture hold down State aid for schools, because 
the richer towns can take care of their own. 
It is Boston that needs State help—and does 
not get it. 

An overdeveloped racial consciousness is 
another separatist element. The immigrant 
era seems closer here than in other States, 
and voters much more consciously think of 
themselves as members of a racial bloc that 
must watch out for its own. 

For years the Irish-Americans have con- 
trolled the Democratic Party. Now there is 
deep bitterness between them and the 
Italian-Americans. Yankee Protestants who 
have tried to rise in the Democratic Party, 
without much success, resent the fact that 
the Democrats have not for years nominated 
anyone but a Roman Catholic for statewide 
office. 

Actually, there is no such thing in Massa- 
chusetts as a Democratic Party, in the sense 
that Democrats in most other States would 
understand the term. 


LOCAL FIEFDOMS 


Instead, there are Democratic politicians 
with varying numbers of supporters. The 
tradition has been for a man to start by 
controlling a petty local fiefdom in a Boston 
ward and then to make deals with other 
leaders to move on to larger fields. 

Massachusetts politics is oriented not to 
ideas but to personalities. Nowhere is this 
illustrated more acutely than in the process 
by which candidates for statewide office are 
nominated. 

First there is a convention. Republicans, 
as in most places, behave with decorum at 
their meetings. But the Democrats, at their 
convention, rip themselves apart in an orgy 
of racial and personal hatreds. 

Finally someone is nominated for, say, 
Governor. 


But the convention winner is promptly 
challenged by all the losers in a primary. 
Last year seven Democrats contested for the 
gubernatorial nomination in the primary. 
For months they denounced one another, 
posted every tree with their signs—and 
hardly raised an issue. 
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The personal nature of politics carries over 
into government. It is at the heart of the 
tradition that a politician supports X’s pro- 
gram not because the is good but 
because he owes X a favor—or wants X to 
owe him one. 

This brand of rogue politics was the sub- 
ject of Edwin O’Connor’s novel, “Thé Last 
Hurrah.” In the novel, a banker. holds out 
against a loan desperately needed by the city 
until the corrupt but delightful mayor pro- 
duces embarrassing information on the bank- 
er’s son. 

The personal flavor and corrupt tone of 
politics and government that Mr. O’Con- 
nor portrayed are still to be found in Massa- 
chusetts. One seeking the flavor need go 
no farther than the statehouse, where 
dozens of men circulate all day between the 
Governor's office and the legislative chambers 
nearby, jam the corridors and even the stair- 
wells in a scene of extraordinary intimacy. 

Politics, for most politicians in Massa- 
chusetts, is a way to make a living. A man 
starts in the legislature as he would in the 
dry goods business, with the same objective-— 
to make money. 


EDUCATOR’S APPRAISAL 


A political scientist who is a student of 
Massachusetts government offers this ap- 
praisal: : 

“The ‘in’ group of politics here is still 
playing 19th century politics. The problem 
is how to divide the spoils, not how to man- 
age society. 

“That attitude didn’t matter much in the 
old days, when the important decisions were 
made by private business. But as the public 
sector grows in importance, corruption really 
begins to hurt. ; 

“These men don’t understand that in 
transportation, allocation of land use, urban 
renewal, open spaces, the level of taxation— 
in the important things today they and not 
the business community are making the key 
decisions about the quality of our society.” 

In almost every expert analysis of what 
is wrong with Massachusetts government, a _ 
principal villian is the legislature—or to 
give it its formal name, the great and gen- 
eral court. 

The legislature is the headquarters of the 
old-style politician... Its philosophy, the Bos- 
ton Herald’s political columnist, David Far- 
rell, said recently, is “you scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours.” The tradition is bi- 
partisan. 

Members of, the legislature consider them- 
selves entitled to a certain number of jobs 
for constitutents in any government office. 
When the legislature takes a particular fancy 
to a government employe, it freezes him into 
his job by statute, so that he can never be re- 
moved. Defeated members get particular 
care from their former colleagues, 

The legislature is large—240 members in 
the house, 40 in the senate. Unlike most 
State legislatures, it has no time limit on its 
sessions. It meets every year, and usually 
for much more than half the year. Last 
year’s session ran for 11 months. This year’s, 
from January 4 to May 27, was the shortest 
since 1927. 

One reason for these prolonged sessions is 
an unusual constitutional provision that al- 
lows any citizen of the State to file a peti- 
tion with the legislature. Each such peti- 
tion must be considered in committee and on 
the floor. 

The most trivial local matters are consid- 
ered. Weeks were spent this year in a bitter 
battle over whether Cambridge should be al- 
lowed to sell public land near Harvard 
Square to a private developer who wanted to 
build an office building on stilts. The legis- 
lature ignored Harvard and passed the bill, 
but Governor Volpe vetoed it. 

BILLS PASS MANY STAGES 


Another confusing element is the fact that 
every bill has to go through innumerable 
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stages before it finally passes. It may win at 
one stage, then suddenly and inexplicably 
lose. Or it may be apparently killed, then 
be suddenly revived. 

The effect of the lengthy legislative process 
and the long sessions is to increase the legis- 
lature’s power to hold up needed bills and 
thus increase its bargaining advantage over 
the governor. The advantage is considerable 
to start with. F 

In theory the overall responsibility for the 
State government's performance lies with 
the Governor. In fact, he is hamstrung in 
many ways. 

He cannot choose his own cabinet. Many 
other major State officials are elected and 
consider themselves independent of the Gov- 
ernor. The ure has provided that 
other department heads serve a fixed term of 
years, so that, for example, Governor Volpe 
has been unable to choose his own public 
works commissioner to take charge of all 
State construction projects. 


THE GOVERNOR'S COUNCIL 


In addition to the legislature’s constant 
efforts to control appointments and other- 
wise mix into executive business, the Gov- 
ernor must reckon with an archaic elective 
body known as the Governor’s council. The 
task of Governor Volpe, a Republican, is not 
made easier by the fact that all nine mem- 
bers of the council are now Democrats. 

The council has a veto over appointments 
and some other actions, a function that 
lends itself to corruption. * One councilor in 
the modern era was impeached and ousted 
for selling pardons. There are well-authen- 
ticated reports of others demanding cash to 
approve nominations. 

“Why do they fight for these $3,000-a-year 
jobs?” one political observer asks of the Gov- 
ernor’s councilors, raising his eyebrow. 

“It is a disastrous situation,” Governor 
Volpe says of the limitations on his power. 

“The Governor in this State—the people 
look to him for leadership, but the authority 
given him is negligible compared with his 
responsibility. I have, for example, practi- 
cally no control over department heads who 
are spending most of our money.” 


INDEPENDENT AUTHORITIES 


Governmental power has been transferred 
also to independent authorities over which 
the Governor has no control. William F. 
Callahan, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority, has been called more 
powerful than any Governor of the State. 

Against that background it is hardly sur- 
prising that the citizens of Massachusetts 
are suffering today from that most acute 
symptom of political malaise, the feeling 
that government is beyond their control. 

A Governor elected to “clean things up” 
turns out to have little power to affect 
anything. Major governmental decisions are 
made by independent public authorities that 
have no responsibility to the voters. 

’ ‘The result was described by Murray Levin, 
& political scientist at Boston University, in 
a book called “The Alienated Voter.” He 
writes that the voters of Massachusetts are 
feeling increasingly hopeless and powerless. 

“This feeling of powerlessness,” Mr. Levin 
says, “arises from and contributes to the be- 
lief that the community is not controlled 
by the voters but rather by a small group 
of powerful and influential persons who re- 
main in control regardiess of the outcome of 
elections.” 

AMATEUR PREFERRED 


Mr. Levin’s book is a study of the 1959 
mayoralty election in Boston. He says one 
of Mayor Collins’ greatest assets, as an 
underdog, was his anonymity. As an “am- 
ateur” he was considered less likely to be 
corrupt. 

In such @ mood of despair, what can be 
done to lift the politics and government 
of Massachusetts out of the depths? 
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One idea is to change the structure. There 
are groups working for constitutional re- 
vision to increase the of the Gov- 
ernor and so focus responsibility on one man 
subject to popular control. 

The proposals are to eliminate the Gov- 
ernor’s council, increase the appointive 
powers of the Governor and extend his term 
from 2 to 4 years, eliminate many elective 
offices, reduce the size of the legislature and 
the length of its sessions. 


NEW LEADERSHIP SOUGHT 


Some believe that real reform must come 
not only through a change in structure but 
also through a change in men. That means 
new political leadership. 

Both parties have sins to answer for, but 
at the moment the Republicans are dealing 
more successfully with the corruption issue. 
The Democrats—or their old-line leaders, at 
least—are ignoring the issue. 

But the GOP has its troubles, too. In the 
words of a leading young Republican, “The 
party has failed in energy and will, We're 
a bunch of amateurs, turning out casually 
at campaign time, doing people a favor to 
run.” 

The responsibility is heavier on the Demo- 
crats because they are the majority party in 
Massachusetts today. And they also have a 
larger share of the old-style politicians. 

Can the Democratic Party be reformed? 
A youthful reform group known as COD— 
for Commonwealth Organization of Demo- 
crats—is trying to work from the bottom up, 
by remaking town and ward committees. 
But, inevitably, much of the answer must lie 
with John F. Kennedy. 


AVOIDED STATE POLITICS 


During his rise to the Presidency, Mr. Ken- 
nedy largely avoided entanglement in Massa- 
chusetts State politics. As a local observer 
put it, “he stayed out of the swamp.” There 
is every indication that his brother 


‘Edward, who is acting like a candidate here, 


will seek national rather than State office. 

Some reform Democrats criticize the Pres- 
ident for, as they see it, going along with 
politics as usual in Massachusetts on patron- 
age and other matters. 

One said the biggest thing that could be 
done to improve the party locally would be 
“for Jack Kennedy to behave in Massachu- 
setts in line with those ideals he talks about 
in Washington.” 

When the President was here for his birth- 
day dinner May 29, the Boston Globe ad- 
dressed a full-page open letter to him about 
what was wrong with Massachusetts. The 
letter spoke of the “cloud of corruption” over 
the State and said the situation “cries out 
for leadership.” 

The men around the President who are 
familiar with Massachusetts politics say the 
President would intervene strongly if the 
occasion were right. What is needed, they 
say, is “the candidate’—a figure who, as 
Governor, could transform the Democratic 
Party and the Government. 

In Massachusetts there is considerable 
agreement with this view. Short of total 
change in the membership of the legisla- 
ture—an unlikely event—the feeling is that 
real reform is most likely te come from a 
Governor who is not only impeccably honest 
but also has the drama, like Piorelio H. la 
Guardia, to ne tg = public imagination 
and outmaneuver the legislature. 

The President's advisers do not see such a 
candidate on the scene at the moment. 
They suggest that these things are a matter 
of time. 

Those in Massachusetts who are eager for 
a change make this comment: 

“The time can be vastly shortened by per- 
sistent Presidential indication that he sup- 
ports reform—at least in Massachusetts, his 
own State.” 


June 2°? 


PUBLIC READY FOR CHANGE 


Beyond reform in governmental structure 
and political leadership is the need for a 
new mood among the people—for less cyni- 
cism and narrow self-interest, more involve- 
ment in public affairs and concern for the 
community at large. 

The politicians are slow to realize it, but 
this mood is in the air. The publit is ready 
for change. It is, at last, stirring itself 
against moral decay and its handmaiden, 
the physical decay that has dragged down 
the State’s economy. 

A symbol of the change in public attitude 
is the excitement over urban redevelopment 
in Boston. Over violent objections Mayor 
Collins appointed as redevelopment admin- 
istrator the man who did the job in New 
Haven, Edward J. Logue. 

Mr. Logue has made it clear he will ,run 
things without political interference or quit. 
As a result, he has developed a large per- 
sonal following that treats him like a sheriff 
who has just come to town in a white hat. 

A former resident of Massachusetts, now in 
Washington, once made the cynical esti- 
mate that in this State “the corrupted are 
more numerous than the uncorrupted.” 

Behind that exaggeration was the fact 
that in the past, the Massachusetts public 
has been tolerant of corruption. But with 
the rise of middle-class values among the 
descendants of immigrants, that attitude is 
changing. 

The citizens of this historic State may 
rescue it yet. 

MUINoRITY POSITION PAPER—MINORITY MEM- 

BERS OF THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 

FEeperaL-Aip HIGHWAY ProcRAM 


The constant and endless statements ques- 
tioning the motives and objectives of the 
minority members, particularly of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program, have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and considered by the minority, and 
the following statement of position is made: 

The Republicans on this committee have 
jealously guarded the prerogatives of the 
committee and of the members thereof, while 
asserting our position that we have certain 
duties and obligations that must be carried 
out* as Members of Congress representing 
all of the people and as members of the 
minority as well. 

In carrying out these duties and accept- 
ing these responsibilities, we have refused 
to permit our committee's activities to be 
dictated to by outside influences and, like- 
wise, we have refused to be dictated to by 
the majority Democratic membership on the 
committee. 

This position comes into focus most dra- 
matically in the case of the minority on the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program. This subcommittee was 
directed by the House to investigate any 
and all wrongdoing involved in this pro- 
gram. Consistent with this duty, the Re- 
publican minority has demanded investi- 
gations and public hearings in any and all 
cases and States where evidence of wrong- 
doing has been called to our attention. 

The most flagrant example of the unwill- 
ingness of the majority to carry out this 
responsibility, even when prodded by the 
minority, is in Massachusetts. 

The minority has stated previously that 
it believes the Massachusetts scandals are 
the worst in the country. They have been 
known the longest to the committee, but 
despite this the least has been done about 
them. 

The minority became fed up with this inac- 
tion, and what appears to be an obvious 
whitewash attempt was dealt with-in a re- 
cent executive session. The minority moved 
that the investigation in Massachusetts be 
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given priority. This motion was voted down 
on a party line basis. 

Following this party line refusal to ade- 
quately staff the Massachusetts investiga- 
tion, the minority, represented by the rank- 
ing Republican member, the Honorable W1L- 
LIAM C. CRAMER, and minority counsel, Rob- 
ert E. Manuel, visited the subcommittee’s 
staff office in Boston and talked with a 
number of confidential informers to develop 
the facts in Massachusetts. 

The disclosures made to the minority, in 
addition to those already known to the sub- 
committee, fully warrant the Republican 
position that: 

First, the Democrat majority has no in- 
tentions of making a thorough investigation 
of all areas of wrongdoing in Massachusetts, 
as evidenced by the fact that the committee 
has only three of its investigators and two 
GAO helpers presently investigating; and 
that this skeleton force, which has been in 
Massachusetts only since January, is operat- 
ing under directions dictated by the Demo- 
crat majority, which limit them solely to 
real estate appraisals which have largely 
already been investigated by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and which resulted in the 
Beasley & Beasley report; 

Second, that the Republican minority, for- 
tified with some of the information that 
must be known to the majority which has 
repeatedly denied the minority access to 
subcommittee files, reiterates its demand 
that the committee forthwith provide an 
adequate staff, without straitjacket limita- 
tions, to go into all matters of fraud, 
malpractice, corruption, and wrongdoing in 
the Federal-aid highway program in Massa- 
chusetts, including the vita] areas of kick- 
backs and political contributions, relating 
to highway contracts, specifically including 
kickbacks from certain engineering consult- 
ants who do highway design work on a nego- 
tiated basis. These must include the opera- 
tions of Thomas Worcester, a highway con- 
sultant, and several companies which he 
owns or controls; 

Third, that the committee thoroughly in- 
vegtigate questions of alleged conspiracy 
between some State highway officials, con- 
tractors and engineering consultants that 
have resulted in inflated highway costs, po- 
litical favoritism, and conspiracy to cheat 
the Government through the use of over- 
runs, inflated winter work bonuses, pay- 
ments for work not actually done, and other 
techniques by which fraud can easily be 
accomplished. 

The record of the investigating subcom- 
mittee, under Democrat control, which is 
one of foot dragging in all areas of investi- 
gations into highway scandals in Massachu- 
setts, speak more loudly than any charge we 
could make. This record includes the fact 
that the present administration has re- 
moved the U.S. attorney who was seeking 
indictments by the grand jury in the Fed- 
eral court, and for 1144 months failed to 
issue a simple executive order authorizing 
an inspection by the subcommittee of the 
income tax returns of persons suspected of 
fraud and bribetaking, and then only after 
this delay was criticized; and thus far the 
Chair has declined to rule that either the 
minority or its staff can examine these in- 
come tax records. ; 

This deliberate refusal of our subcom- 
mittee to do its plain duty is inexcusable. 
The Beasley & Beasley reports were sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee last August, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads commenced its 
investigation early in' 1960, an investigation 
in which our subcommittee refused timely 
to join. 

Likewise, it is public record that Thomas 
Worcester was convicted of income tax 
evasion last August for fraudulently evad- 
ing $180,000 in income taxes, by deducting 
$275,000 in “commissions” which he stated 
were paid to a former State official and in- 


fluence peddler who ebtained consulting 
contracts for him from the Massachusetts 
Department of Public. Works. The court in 
that case found these payments were in fact 
bribes passed on by this bagman to various 
high officials, both elected and appointed. 
These bribes were exactly 10 percent of 
the $2,750,000 in consulting contracts which 
Worcester was awarded in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. We note with concern that Worcester’s 
defense was that paying these bribes was an 
“ordinary and necessary” cost of doing con- 
sulting business with the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works. This record 
speaks for itself and is a logical starting 
point for a thorough investigation. 

The revelations in the Worcester case are 
fully described in an article entitled “Dirty 
Money in Boston,” which appeared in the 
March 1961 issue of the Atlantic magazine 
along with the judge’s written opinion. See 
also front page stories in the New York 
Times on June 19, 20, and 21, 1961. Appar- 
ently everyone can find wrongdoing in Mas- 
sachusetts except our subcommittee and Its 
expert staff. Furthermore, the CONGRESSION- 
AL ReEcorpD of January 13, 1961 (pps. 681-683), 
contains a speech by Senator WriaMs, of 
Delaware, which shows that such kickbacks 
and political contributions are not limited 
solely to Massachusetts. Senator WILLIAMS 
there documented a similar practice in his 
own: State of Delaware. Interestingly, no 
effort whatsoever has been made by our com- 
mittee to follow up this exposé. 

When the Worcester matter was raised in 
committee by the Republicans, we were told 
that the Democrats believe there is no juris- 
diction. Our own independent investiga- 
tion showed that there is no excuse for 
sweeping this Worcester case under the rug 
and.that the committee has failed to exhaust 
the facts sufficiently to resolve properly even 
the question of jurisdiction. After only a 
few days in Boston, the minority found clear 
evidence that the committee does have juris- 
diction because Worcester did substantial 
work in the engineering phases of Federal- 
aid highway projects. 

In view of the circumstances, we have 
previously charged and we repeat the charge, 
that the Democrat majority is preparing a 
whitewash of the major aspects of the Massa- 
chusetts highway scandals, which, in our 
opinion, could only be accomplished as a 
result of direct orders from the top Demo- 
cratic Party leadership. The only answer to 
this charge is a full and exhaustive investi- 
gation, followed by public hearings. Our 
motion for such action has already been re- 
fused and voted down by the Democrats on 
the subcommittee in the past, and we are 
not optimistic about the future. 

We Republicans have issued this position 


* paper to establish for the record the man- 


ner in which the dictatorial majority is 
manipulating important committees of Con- 
gress to accommodate their own narrow po- 
litical interest, at the expense of both truth 
and the public interest, and to register our 
determination not to be accessories either 
before or after the fact to practices that 
threaten to subvert the very committee sys- 
tem of Congress and many cherished con- 
cepts of representative government. 





Hon. George H. Bender 





SPEECH 
o 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry, indeed, that our longtime 
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colleague in House and Senate, the 
Honorable George H. Bender, has 
passed away. 

I first became acquainted with George 
Bender when he was the youngest, most 
colorful and effective member of the 
Ohio Senate. . 

George Bender was a resourceful, 
imaginative and tireless legislator. 

Many laws, both State and Federal, 
show the good effect of his interest 
therein and work thereon. 

George Bender’s lovely wife, and his 
fine family, including our excellent 
reading clerk, Joe Bartlett, all have my 
deepest sympathy. 





Why Investigations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert. in the Recorp a perceptive arti- 
cle on the importance of congressional 
investigations into Communist subver- 
sion in the United States. The article 
“Why Investigations?” appeared in the 
American Legion magazine of June 1961. 
Its author is Roy M. Brewer, a formida- 
ble fighter against Communist infiltra- 
tion and exploitation of our Nation’s mo- 
tion picture and other entertainment 
media ever since the 1940’s when he suc- 
cessfully blocked Communist efforts to 
capture his union of Hollywood motion 
picture technicians. Calling for an ex- 
pansion of congressional investigating 
committees concentrating on commu- 
nism, Mr. Brewer declares that “America 
must learn that the fight against com- 
munism begins at home” and “unless 
and until we do understand this, we will 
continue to lose to communism abroad.” 

The article follows: 

Wuy INVESTIGATIONS? 
(By Roy M. Brewer) 

Is there really a domestic Communist men- 
ace? Is there a need for congressional com- 
mittees to investigate Communist subver- 
sion? Do the tactics of such committees 
constitute a greater threat to freedom and 
liberty than the groups they are assigned to 
investigate? These are some of the questions 
which Americans are asking themselves as & 
result of the furor that has been kicked up 
by recent agitation against the congressional 
committees investigating communism. 

These are serious questions which deserve 
serious answers. For in this area of confu- 
sion rests the key to the future of the free 
world. America and the free world have suf- 
fered setbacks in recent years that have 
caused us genuine concern for our future. 
These setbacks arise from our failure to un- 
derstand the Communist problem at home 
and to equate our failures at home with our 
setbacks abroad. The confusion about con- 
gressional committees is evidence of this lack 
of understanding. 

Yes, there is a Communist menace at 
home. Yes, we do need investigations. We 
need investigations that will concentrate on. 
communism and not get side-tracked on ex- 
traneous issues. There is no real question of 
the need for, or of the conduct of, such com- 








to communism abroad. 

Recently the House of Representatives 
voted 412 to 6 to give the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities its full appropria- 


tigation. The near unanimity of this vote 
surprised a lot of persons. The opposition to 
the committee that has recently appeared 
not only from the Communists and their 
camp followers, but in the form of editorials 
in the New York Times and the Washington 
Post, and from large groups of clergymen, 
had caused some persons to believe, and the 
Communists to hope, that this opposition 
would reflect itself in the vote on the House 
appropriation. It is to the credit of Congress 
as well as being the good fortune of the 
American people that Congress understands 
the tactics of communism and recognizes the 
indispensable work which -the committees of 
both Houses of Congress are doing. 

The agitation against such committees 
is nothing new to Congress. It has been 
going on since the committees were first 
formed, for it is in these. committees more 
than at any other place, that the sensitive 
nerve structure of the Communist appa- 
ratus is laid bare for the American people 
to see. It is through the committees that 
you see the work of the periphery groups 
and the manner in which these groups 
form a protective covering around the ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party itself and 
its illegal activities in espionage and sub- 
version. Without this protective covering 
the apparatus would be impotent and inef- 
fectual. 

Unfortunately the public does not fully 
understand this. They have supported the 
activities of the committees in exposing the 
hard-core or the card-carrying Communist, 
but they have felt, in giving out informa- 
tion on fellow travelers, dupes, and inno- 
cents, that the committee was unnecessarily 
smearing innocent persons. Thus the Com- 
munists have been able to create opposi- 
tion to the committees, to distort their 
efforts and their purpose. and to divert 
attention from the real Communist issue. 

In reviewing the history of these com- 
mittees since 1939, it is clear that each time 
@ major exposé of Communist infiltration 
has been made, the Communists were able 
to confuse the issue and divert the atten- 
tion of the public to an entirely different 
question. 

A good example of this was the case of 
J. Robert Oppenheimer who was let go as a 
security risk. This was the only real issue. 
Yet most of the people reached the conclu- 
sion that he had been mistreated because 
he was not proven to be a card-carrying 
Communist. In his own testimony he ad- 
mitted that he had consciously hired per- 
sens whom he knew to be Communists, on 
the most secret. project in the history of the 
world. He attempted to justify this by say- 
ing that he thought their loyalty to Amer- 
ica superseded their loyalty to the 
Communist Party, which, of course, is the 
height of folly to one who knows how the 
Communist Party works. 

The ability of the Communists to con- 
fuse the issues involved in these investiga- 
tions shows masterful strategy. If we un- 
derstand how and why they confuse the 
issue we will clearly see that the commit- 
tees are performing an important function— 
that we need to support them and learn to 
evaluate accurately the information which 
they disclose. But to assume that you can 
investigate Communist subversion without 
disclosing the work of the periphery groups, 
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is to condemn them -before they start to 
work. . 

It is interesting to note how the Commu- 
nists have been able to get a completely dif- 
ferent reaction to the same basic principle 
when it affects them than when applied to 
others. For example, it is considered lib- 
eral or humanitarian to fight totalitarianism 
in the form of fascism and nazism, but it is 
reactionary to fight totalitarianism in the 
form of communism. This is the feeling 
which you will get subconsciously from an 
average person who is not close to the sub- 
ject. By the same token they have been 
able to get the American public to assume 
an entirely different attitude toward con- 
gressional committees which deal with com- 
munism than toward those which deal in 
other areas of public concern. 

Historically the liberal or progressive line 
of thought in America has always supported 
the congressional investigating commitee as 
an instrument of the people’s interest as 
against that of vested interests or of special 
interest groups. This was true when Sena- 
tor Wheeler exposed the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal. It was true when Senators La Follete 
and Norris were uncovering the excesses of 
industry monopolies in the 1920’s. It was 
certainly true when young Bob LaFollette 
was investigating the abuses of civil rights 
in the 1930’s. It was true of the activities of 
the Kefauver committee which scrutinized 
crime and of the McClellan committee which 
investigated Beck and Hoffa. While there 
was great resentment against McCarthy for 
his personal animosity toward General 
Zwicker and others there was no similar re- 
sentment against McClellan and Bob Ken- 
nedy who made no secret of their determina- 
tion to get Hoffa and Beck. It is only when 
you take on the Communists in congressional 
committees that the entire process is given 
the appearance of evil. 

The first great drive to discredit con- 
gressional committees investigating commu- 
nism came with the Dies commitee in 1939. 
When its first public hearing was set up, 
information began to flow to the committee 
of such a sensational nature that almost 
overnight the committee iself became the 
issue. The public just couldn’t and 
wouldn't believe what we now know were 
accurate accounts of infiltration into Gov- 
ernment, labor unions, communications, the 
arts and education. Taking advantage of 
the public’s disbelief, the Communists 
launched an atack on the motives of the 
committee and its members. Those who 
were embarrassed by the disclosures, many 
of whom sincerely believed the charges 
against the committee, joined the chorus of 
condemnation. 


There were mistakes made by the Dies 
committee. The technique of Communist 
infiltration and subversion was new to most 
people. The idea of boring from within was 
@ relatively new tactic, even to the Com- 
munists. So it is understandable that per- 
sons who were suddenly exposed to this 
revelation of subversion would be carried 
away. It is also understandable that they 
did not fully evaluate the power of the 
Communists to deceive persons in their orbit 
of influence thus assuming that many per- 
sons were knowingly cooperating with the 
Communists when actually they were being 
deceived by them. The power of commu- 
nism to deceive its victims is almost un- 
believably effective. : 

But did the Dies committee deserve the 
fate which it received? We don’t think so, 
for certainly the intentions of the committee 
were good. Had it not been for the program 
of character assassination, lies and distor- 
tions that only the Communists can so ef- 
fectively impose, it would have worked out 
its problems and developed an acceptable 

ue as other committees have done. 


techniq 
But they didn’t really have a chance. 
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Here is an excerpt from the statement of 
Congressman Dies when he called the first 
public hearing to order. “The Chair wishes 
to reiterate what it has stated many times— 
namely, that this committee is determined 
to conduct its investigation upon a dignified 
plane and to adopt and maintain through- 
out the course of the hearings a judicial 
attitude. The committee has no precon- 
ceived views of what the truth is respecting 
the subject matter of this inquiry. Its sole 
purpose is to discover the truth and report 
it as it is, with such recommendations, if 
any, as to legislation on these subjects as 
the situation may require and as the duty 
of Congress to the ee people may 
demand. 

“We shall be fair and impartial at all 
times and treat every witness with fairness 
and courtesy. We shall expect every witness 
to treat us in the same way. This com- 
mittee will not permit any ‘character as- 
sassination’ or any ‘smearing’ of innocent 
people. We wish to caution witnesses that 
reckless charges must not be made against 
individuals or organizations. 

“The Chair wishes to make it plain that 
this committee is not ‘after anyone.’ All 
that we are concerned with is the ascertain- 
ment of the truth, whatever it is.” 

Certainly the purposes enunciated here 
would meet the standards of the most criti- 
cal. Those who have seen the conduct of 
the Communists appearing before the com- 
mittee in San Francisco in the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition” can well understand why the 
committee could not function in the man- 
ner outlined by the chairman at this first 
public hearing under his chairmanship. It 
is significant to note that the first witness 
of the Dies committee was one of their in- 
vestigators who had been assigned to inves- 
tigate the German-American Bund. The 
second witness, appearing voluntarily, was 
John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Division of the American Federation of La- 
bor, who gave voluminous testimony of 
Communist infiltration into labor unions. 

But unfortunately the public was not yet 
ready for the information that came to 
Dies committee. It was too much to be 
lieved and the conflict over the committee 
soon became a conflict between its chairman 
and the New Deal. The full weight of the 
Roosevelt administration was brought to 
bear against the committee and its chair- 
man. The committee was successfully dis- 
credited and Chairman Dies retired from 
public life for several years, returning again 
in the 1950's. 

The sad fate of the Dies committee dis- 
couraged any such investigation for a pe- 
riod of almost 8 years. During the war, of 
course, we were cobelligerents with Russia 


‘and it was the fashion to be friendly. But 


in 1947 the House committee set a major 
inquiry into the Hollywood motion picture 
industry. Stories had been coming out of 
the Tenny committee in California about 
Communist influences in Hollywood but the 
principal witness had been challenged as 
mentally incompetent, so few people believed 
them. 

When the small group of friendly wit- 
nesses gathered in Washington in the fall of 
1947, they were looked upon by the army of 
press, radio, and motion picture representa- 
tives as a group of crackpots. The industry 
under the leadership of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association had called an indus- 
trywide meeting to protect itself from the 
“smear campaign” of the committee. The 
committee was now under Republican lead- 
ership and it was alleged that its purpose 
was to discredit Hollywood because it had 
so strongly supported the New Deal. The 
committee for the first amendment was 
formed under the leadership of John Huston 
and William Wyler and a “galaxy” of stars 
was flown to Washington to expose and pub- 
licize the “evil intent’’ of the committee. 


ay 
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The friendly witnesses were called.. They 
testified as to their experiences but their 
testimony was generally discounted. How- 
ever, when John Howard Lawson, who had 
been dubbed the Communist commissar of 
Hollywood, was called, he reacted in a way 
that shocked the most skeptical. He defied 
the committee, called the chairman ‘Hitler’ 
and was dragged from the hearing room 
screaming invective at the committee. The 
reaction was immediate. Industry leaders 
met in New York and promised a cleanup. 
The committee for the first amendment 
was dissolved forthwith and its glamorous 
members slipped back to Hollywood as 
quietly and as unobtrusively as vossible. 

The Hollywood hearing gave tlie commit- 
tees a real boost. For the first time the 
public accepted the necessity for such in- 
vestigations. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that this boost came as a result of 
action that was taken by the Communists 
themselves. It did not come because the 
committee had done anything that differed 
one bit from its previous method. 

Shortly after this, the Hiss case broke 
and all previous disclosures paled into in- 
significance before the fantastic charge of 
Whittaker Chambers. The very magnitude 
of the accusation played into the Commu- 
nists’ hands. It was too outrageous to be 
believed. Alger Hiss a hidden Communist. 
This handsome, educated, cultured, sensi- 
tive, dedicated public servant a Communist— 
impossible. A wave of indignation swept 
over the Nation and soon it was not Alger 
Hiss who was on trial—it was Whittaker 
Chambers and the committee. The tre- 
mendous pressure that descended upon 
Chambers would have crushed a lesser man. 
But he stood his ground and he proved that 
Alger Hiss had lied. 

Despite the seriousness of this charge the 
realities of it were never completely accepted. 
No effort was made by responsible officials 
of Government to determine the extent of 
the penetration into the State Department. 
Logic would indicate that if one in such a 
high post was a Communist there must be 
others. But logic was not governing the 
actions of our Officials. In a display of 
emotion, Dean Acheson, on whom the initial 
responsibjlity rested, said he would not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss. He had refused 
to accept the realities of the disclosure. The 
Nation generally accepted the facts of the 
Alger Hiss case but the issue was left up in 
the air. 

After this the scene shifted to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee when 
Senator Joseph McCarthy took over the 
chairmanship. McCarthy had not been a 
student of communism but on becoming 
acquainted with some of the facts of Com- 
munist infiltration he charged into the fight 
with the reckless abandon of a Don Quixote. 
He was on the right track but he didn’t 
understand the pitfalls. He didn’t realize 
how difficult it would be to make his charges 
stand up. He hadn’t fully appraised the 
enemy he was taking on. 

When the McCarthy hearings started, the 
public was behind him. They were shocked 
at the list of persons in the State Depart- 
ment whom he charged were Communists, 
but the Hiss case had taught them not to 
prejudge. They were ready to be convinced. 
But the proof was not sufficiently convincing 
to justify the extent of the charges—at least 
a substantial portion of the public didn’t 
think that it was. In the period of hesita- 
tion, once more the issue was shifted—com- 
munism became a secondary issue and Joe 
McCarthy was on trial. 

Few issues in American life have stirred 
the emotions of the public as deeply as the 
McCarthy hearings. Few men in public life 
have been subjected to the campaign of vili- 
fication that was used against Joe Mc- 
Carthy. He was correct in his premise that 
the Communists had great influence in the 
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State Department and that serious charges 
were justified. But he made some mistakes 
and these mistakes were pounced upon with 
all the skill the Communists use so well. 

The climax of the McCarthy hearings came 
with testimony of infiltration into the Army 
radar laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
McCarthy had uncovered evidence of a seri- 
ous leak of vital, secret information. He felt 
that the Army was giving him the runaround 
and no doubt he was right. Once again the 
Communist issue was sidetracked and the 
conflict became a fight between McCarthy 
and the Army. The President joined the 
fight on the side of the Army and the full 
strength of the Eisenhower administration 
was brought to bear to suppress the hearings 
successfully and to break Senator McCarthy 
politically. The American people have yet to 
learn who was responsible for the promotion 
of Major Peress. 

The bitterness of the McCarthy dispute left 
a lasting effect on the anti-Communist fight 
in America. A feeling began to emerge that 
you could not successfully contain commu- 
nism in a free society such as ours without 
destroying our basic liberties. This, of 
course, is a complete fallacy, but nonetheless 
it has been assiduously promoted and many 
take it for granted. The effect has been to 
give a certain legitimacy to communism in 
Amorica that it had never enjoyed before. 

Thus the struggle had gone one more cycle 
and the Communists had scored the greatest 
victory of all. As a result security regula- 
tions were relaxed—court decisions freed the 
hard core of the Communist movement in 
America. In a number of verdicts the Su- 
preme Court so. restricted our law enforce- 
ment Officials as to make America safe, not 
only for Communists but for the hardened 
criminals of the underworld as well. 

As we review the struggle in retrospect it 
seems clear that as each cycle of disclosure 
and defeat has been completed, from Dies 
to Thomas to McCarthy, our own defense has 
emerged a little weaker and the Communists 
have become more firmly entrenched, After 
each defeat a new area has been opened up 
to them to expand their influence. 

The people have not weakened in their op- 
position to communism, but they are frus- 
trated in their efforts to know how to apply 
their opposition effectively. Our national 
leadership has failed to show them the way, 
not because they are pro-Communists but 
rather because it is so much easier to deny 
the facts than it is to face them. This has 
been true of each Administration since 
World War II. As early as 1939 Whittaker 
Chambers met with a high official of our 
State Department in an effort to acquaint 
him with the manner in which our Govern- 
ment was being infiltrated. His» informa- 
tion, to all intents and purposes, was ig- 
nored. 

When the charges against Alger Hiss were 
disclosed, President Truman said the issue 
was a “red herring.” In 1954 the Eisenhower 
administration suppressed .the Monmouth 
investigation rather than face the facts the 
McCarthy committee had uncovered. 

Are these incidents evidence of sympathy 
with communism? No, decidedly not. The 
percentage of persons in America who have 
any real sympathy for communism is so small 
as to be of no consequence. But it is evi- 
dence of a failure to appraise our enemy 
properly, It is also evidence of a certain 
amount of lethargy, I repeat—it is so much 
easier to deny the facts than it is to face 
them. 

The free world is paying a terrible price for 
this attitude. All of the major problems of 
the world today are directly traceable to it: 
The peace treaties which gave Russia occu- 
pation rights over those countries which are 
now the captive nations; the loss of China 
as a result of our failure to understand the 
real issues there; the espionage which gave 
Russia the atom bomb; the manner in which 
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the United Nations has been used to restrict 
the West, yet permit the expansion of world 
communism; and last but not least the al- 
most unbelievable conduct of our own gov- 
ernmental officials in bringing about a Com- 
munist dictatorship in Cuba. 

All of these problems and many more 
would have been avoided had we intelligently 
and realistically evaluated the information 
which Whittaker Chambers put at the dis- 
posal of the White House in September of 
1939. 

Have we learned anything from our mis- 
takes? It would not seem so. There appears 
to be no greater inclination to find out who 
is responsible for our poor judgment in Cuba 
than there was to hear Whittaker Chambers’ 
story in 1939. But it is hard to believe that 
the American people will not soon demand 
a more realistic appraisal of the world situa- 
tion than they have thus far had. For there 
are even more ominous signs ahead. The 
frightening story of the student riots in San 
Francisco last year is proof that it can hap- 
pen here. I do not think we can continue 
to postpone the time when we will come to 
grips with this problem at home. 

Hundreds of millions of people have lost 
their freedom because of our blunders. We 
can ill afford any more such errors or the 
freedom lost will be our own. 

The only way we can avoid such mistakes 
in the future is to understand the problem 
at home. The best way yet devised to see 
this apparatus at work is through the con- 
gresssional investigating committees. We 
must protect them, expand them, and under- 
stand the information they give us. Our 
very survival depends on it. 





Rabindranath Tagore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to pay tribute this month to 
Rabindranath Tagore, as the world cele- 
brates the centenary of his birth. As the 
Library of Congress has all of Tagore’s 
works on exhibition at this time, and the 
Tagore drama “King of the Dark Cham- 
ber,” has opened at the theater in New 
York City, we in the U.S. Congress wish 
to add our tribute to this great poet and 
philosopher. 

The freedom envisioned and so poeti- 
cally expressed by Tagore in his poem 
“Haven of Freedom,” gives inspiration, 
not only to his countrymen in India, but 
to all of usin the free world today. The 
poem itself, well known and often recited 
in India, is well worth choosing to repeat 
here: 

Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into 

Fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where work comes out from the depth of 
truth 

Where tireless striving stretches the arms 
toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way 

Into the dreary desert of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee 

Into ever widening thought and action, 

Into that Haven of Freedom, My Father, let 
my country-awake. 


Y 
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You and the Cold War—IX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few days I have been inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD articles which 
are appearing daily in the Chicago Daily 
News as part of this excellent newspa- 
per’s penetrating series on ““You and the 
Cold War.” 

This series is being published by the 
Chicago Daily News in an effort to help 
American people to better understand 
the vast complexities of the cold war. 
The Chicago Daily News is using its 
world-renowned staff of foreign corre- 
spondents to compile this series. As far 
as I know, this is the first time that an 
effort has been made to pool together 
the observations of outstanding journal- 
ists who are experts in their respective 
areas of the world which they are cover- 
ing and have covered for many years 
into one series of articles to give the 
American people a better understanding 
of how each area of the world fits into 
the entire concept of the cold war. 

I hope that my colleagues have been 
following this series which I began in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD on 
June 12, 1961. 

It has helped me obtain a more concise 
picture of the world situation, as I am 
sure it has helped the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are following 
this series daily. 

Mr. Speaker, the ninth article in this 
series follows: 

You aND THE CoLp War, No. 9—WEsT’ Faces 
ToucGH FPacHT In Arrica: LEADERS oF NEw 
Nations Witt LeaP TO WINNING SIDE 

(By Smith Hempstone) 

Natmosi, Kenya.—The winning of the cold 
war in Africa will be a victory neither quick 
nor easy. 

It will be won or lost as much in the bus 
stations of Alabama and the slums of Lon- 
don as in Africa itself. As such, every Ameri- 
can has a role to play in the winning or the 
losing of this continent. 

Racial discrimination in America and Eng- 
land clearly aids the cause of world commu- 
nism in Africa. The only surprising fact is 
that it has not hurt us more than it has. 

That is probably due to the fact that Afri- 
can political leaders have been so involved in 
the problems of winning and consolidating 
their political independence that they have 
had little time for the social problems of 
black minorities elsewhere. 

This stage is drawing to a close as the 
African states approach maturity. Their 
leaders will be watching to see how closely 
American practice follows American political 
theory. 

The absence of racial discrimination under 
the Communist system makes it even more 
imperative that the West put its house in 
order. But this is only one of several steps 
that must be taken if Africa is not to be lost. 

Equally important is the need to demon- 
strate that the West has both the means and 
the will to triumph over world communism 
peacefully, or, if need be, through war. 

In a very real sense, Africa has no loyalties. 
The very concept of nationhood is new here 
and most Africans have not evolved to the 
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point where they can discriminate between 
two great rival theories of government— 
democracy and authoritarian communism. 

The traditional form of African tribal gov- 
ernment was a mixture of democracy and 
authoritarianism. Colonial rule, even in its 
most benevolent form, was authoritarian in 
that the people had no control over their 
own destinies. 


DON’T APPRECIATE DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Although the new African states have in- 
herited the apparatus of democracy from 
their colonial mentors, they have no essen- 
tial devotion to the democratic theory of 
government. 

Hence phrases such as “the free world,” 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” and “liberal democracy” 
have no real meaning in Africa. 

Since Africa sees little to choose between 
in regard to East and West, it is obviously 
interested in receiving as much financial and 
technical assistance as possible from each 
side. 

If choose it must, Africa is primarily in- 
terested in ending up on the winning side in 
any East-West struggle. 

This means convincing Africa that the 
West has the will and the means to succeed. 
It means showing that the West knows how 
to help its friends and when necessary, to 
punish its enemies. 

The psychology of nations can be only the 
collective psychologies of their peoples. As 
the individual African despises weakness and 
respects strength, so the African nations look 
up to the world powers that reacts positively 
in dynamic situations. 

Nothing, for instance, hurt the United 
States more in African eyes than the Cuban 
debacle. 

That the United States should be unable 
to enforce its will on a small hostile power 
90 miles from its shores meant to Africans 
not a respect for international law and prac- 
tice but a fatal flaw in America’s armor. 

If the knotty problems inherent in the 
American racial situation preclude the ready 
solution that could make us loved in Africa, 
it is still possible for the United States to 
win the respect of the new nations by acting 
not precipitately but decisively where our 
national interest is involved. This we can 
do by supporting our African allies, and by 
not helping those who despise us at the ex- 
pense of our friends. 

In African terms, this means instituting 
substantial aid programs in pro-Western na- 
tions such as Tunisia, Nigeria, Ivory Coast, 
and Cameroon. 

By the same token, those nations such as 
United Arab Republic, Morocco, Guinea, Mali, 
and Ghana, whose leaders follow policies in- 
imical to the West, should be told frankly 
that they cannot expect large-scale Western 
help. 

But the radical African leaders should be 
made to understand that a cause-and-effect 
relationship exists in international affairs 
and that the United States is not so soft as 
to treat its friends and enemies on an equal 
basis. 

The final decision in the East-West strug- 
gle cannot be made in Africa until the con- 
tinent has been more fully exposed to Soviet 
influence. 

This may sound paradoxical, but the fact 
remains that much of the Soviet bloc’s 
strength in Africa derives from the fact that 
the Russians and Chinese are an unknown 
quantity. 

The anticommunism of the United States 
and the colonial powers to a considerable de- 
gree has added to the allure of the Commu- 
nist image in Africa. 

It would be unnatural if the Africans were 
not interested in earning more about a peo- 
ple and a system of government to which 
their former mentors are so bitterly opposed. 


This does not mean, of course, that the 
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West should encourage Communist pene- 
tration of Africa. What it does mean is 
that we should try to demonstrate not how 
wicked the Communists are but how the 
West holds mankind’s best hope for a fuller 
social and economic life. 


RED HANDICAPS IN STRUGGLE 


The Russians and the Red Chinese enter 
the struggle for Africa with many disad- 
vantages. Their knowledge of the problems 
of the continent is almost entirely theo- 
retical. 

In contrast, there are hundreds of Britons, 
Frenchmen, Belgians and Portuguese who 
have forgotten more about Africa than the 
Russians will ever learn. 

The problem is to apply this knowledge 
for the benefit of the West. By making a 
7-foot-tall bogeyman out of the Communist, 
we give him an advantage he need not 
possess. 

We have every reason to believe that our 
system of Government and our economic 
theory is superior to that of the Communists. 
If this is the case, we can demonstrate it in 
peaceful competition in Africa. 

The way to victory is not easy. Neither is 
it a goal impossible to attain. We have only 
to live up to our own ideals at home, and to 
stand by those who cast their lot with us 
abroad, and to show both by word and deed 
that we fear no competition with world com- 
munism, either in peace or war. 

If the West loses Africa, it will be less a 
tribute to Communist strength than an 
earnest of our own ineptness. 





Foot Dragging?—Not Topside in GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. R.WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker under 
unanimous consent authority I am in- 
cluding in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an account of an interview with Mr. 
Donald H. Ackerman, staff director of 
the House Republican policy committee, 
in which Mr. Ackerman takes issue with 
recent charges that there is foot drag- 
ging topside in the GOP. The article, 
written by Mr. Jules Witcover, appeared 
in the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
on June 13. 

Foot Draccinc?—Not Torsme In GOP— 
THAT’S THE DENIAL IN RESPONSE TO HER- 
ALD JOURNAL COLUMN 

(By Jules Witcover) 

WASHINGTON.—The director of the House 
Republican policy committee, Donald H. 
Ackerman Jr., of Syracuse, says charges of 
GOP failure to mount positive alternatives 
to the Kennedy program are unfounded. 

Ackerman, taking issue with a recent 
column by Roscoe Drummond in the Herald- 
Journal calling GOP congressional leadership 
“anti-idea, anti-initiative, anti-do-any- 
thing,” says upcoming events in the 87th 
Congress will show the leadership “is truly 
laying the groundwork for victory across the 
board in 1962 and 1964.” 

Drummond, in a column appearing on the 
June 1 Herald-Journal editorial page, said 
the big Eisenhower $100-a-plate dinner re- 
cently would raise false hopes “because party 
leadership in Congress is producing no plan, 


‘mo program, no purpose and no machinery 


to realize their hopes.” 
Republicans in Congress, Drummond 
charged, “are doing little to show any aware- 
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ness of the Nation’s economic problems, any 
concern with the Nation’s human problems. 
Nor do they display the capacity to keep the 
Kennedy administration under the lens of 
coherent scrutiny.” 

Ackerman replies that the policy commit- 
tee’s special projects subcommittee already 
is at work on several long-range studies con- 
cerning the Nation’s economic problems, and 
has released critical data on the first 100 
days of the Kennedy administration. 

The committee, he says, is working on a 
project called employment in the American 
economy that will utilize the~views of 50 
GOP Congressmen and 25 or 30 academic 
and professional economic experts to enun- 
ciate a workable program based on conserva- 
tive principles. 

The study will produce recommendations 
by mid-July, Ackerman says. 

In response to Drummond’s charge of 
foot dragging, he says: 

“The sole reason it was not released be- 
fore this is because of the immense problem 
of coordinating research, speeches, analysis, 
and recommendations involving some 100 to 
150 persons. We would rather be right than 
be first in a report as vital and complex as 
this one.” 

Concerning a Drummond allegation that 
“new Republican Congressmen are being ig- 
nored” and that “they are given no voice in 
the development of policy, no sense of par- 
ticipation,” Ackerman says that for the first 
time freshmen Congressmen have a seat on 
the committee on committees. 

Of the 22 new GOP legislators, 18 new 
Members and 3 former Members received 
their first choice of major committee assign- 
ment, the policy committee staff director 
says. 

Also, he says, the freshmen in addition to 
participating in the regular geographic selec- 
tion of a delegate to the policy committee 
also select a special delegate representing 
first-termers. And each freshman is assigned 
to a study team working on the major 
economic survey. 

As to a charge that Democrats have far 
more professional staff members on House 
committees than do Republicans, Ackerman 
says Drummond’s figures “are somewhat in- 
accurate since he counts typists and phone 
receptionists as Democratic professional 
staff’ and doesn’t count members of the 
GOP professional staff that. are not specif- 
ically classified as minority staff. 

“It is quite obvious that Republican staff 
representation on a committee is dependent 
on the tolerance and will of the majority,” 
Ackerman says. “Meetings have been held 
and ranking minority members on commit- 
tees have been urged to ask for as many staff 
people as they feel they need. 

“In some cases, our representation has 
been increased. In others an increase has 
been refused. What further course would 
Mr. Drummond have us take?” 





A Fraternal Organization Looks at 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, each 
day brings new evidence that the gen- 
eral public is becoming increasingly 
alarmed at the potential dangers in- 
volved in Federal aid to education. 
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The following letter is another link in 
the chain of evidence: 

The Patriotic Order Sons of America, on 
behalf of its membership comprising the 
more than 400 local units of the organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, desire to be recorded 
as definitely opposed to H.R. 7300. 

We are firmly convinced that this will 
ultimately lead to Federal control over the 
last great bastion of freedom, our education 
system. The end result will be nationaliza- 
tion and regimentation of education in the 
image of a political philosophy foreign to 
our traditional ideals. 

The case for Federal aid, we believe, is 
grossly exaggerated. We further believe 
the real promoters of Federal aid to educa- 
tion are interested in only one objective— 
the transfer of control of education from 
local school boards and States to Washing- 
ton. 

We respectfully urge you to vote against 
H.R. 7300. Your position on this issue is 
sincerely requested so it may be made 


‘ known to our State membership. 


Very truly yours, 
STATE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA. 
ELMER O. MANWILLER, Chairman. 
Attest: 
Harvey E. SToenr, 
State Secretary. 





Mississippi River Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in thé Recorp, I 


include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mississippi Should Be Included in New 
Park Expansion Plan,’ which appeared 
in the Quincy Herald-Whig, of Quincy, 
Tll., on Sunday, June 18, 1961: 
MIssIssipP1 SHOULD Be INCLUDED IN NEW 
ParK EXPANSION PLAN 


Recreation has become an important fac- 
tor in American life. First consideration is 
the health and welfare of the peopie who use 
public and private recreational facilities. 
Second is the benefit to the Nation in a 
happier more vigorous people and the con- 
servation of the Nation’s natural wonders. 
Lastly, there is an inescapable commercial 
phase to recreation. 

Currently, outdoor play facilities are in- 
adequate, even though there are avaialble 
huge areas provided by the Federal and State 
governments and local units of government. 
Last year, there were 72 million visitors to 
the national parks alone. Most parks, even 
the remote areas, are not equipped to handle 
the rapidly increasing traffic. 

Best estimates are that our 180 million 
population will double within 40 years. Then, 
when we have 360 million people, it is rea- 
sonable to expect the recreation demands to 
more than double, since a large percentage 
of the people are spending more time an- 
nually in play. 

Several States, long aware of the advan- 
tages in appealing to vacationers, have been 
preparing for the flood. Some Missouri State 
areas, especially the State fishing spots, last 
year reported that the number of visitors 
were double the number of the preceding 
year. Missouri last fall approved a State 
bond issue to enlarge and improve its fa- 
cilities. 
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More Federal parks: Congress, at this ses- 
sion, is expected to approve the creation of 
two more national parks. It is high time. 
There has been almost no action of this kind 
for many years. Most of the present 30 parks 
were set up before World War II, the largest 
number during the Woodrow Wilson regime 
on the pattern established by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 

Most of the national parks are in the West, 
although most of the population is in the 
East and Middle West. The vast region east 
of the Rockies has little direct access to 
Federal play spots and must rely on State 
and local developments, usually inadequate 
to meet even present needs. 

This is an appeal to the Congress to locate 
the new national parks in the Middle West 
where there are no national recreation areas 
of sufficient size or facilities to meet even a 
small part of the need. 

The West has sufficient space owned by the 
Government to care for that region’s needs 
even if the western population should grow 
to rival the East’s. Only development is 
needed. There are a few Federal areas in 
the East such as the Shenandoah Valley and 
Skyline Drive. The Midwest has the natu- 
ral advantages and the people. It deserves 
consideration. 

Mississippi playground: There is no greater 
hatural attraction in North America than 
the mighty Mississippi River. Visitors from 
afar are awed by the majesty of the great 
river, but the only direct access to the stream 
is provided by local communities and they 
fall far short of the needs. 

Anyone who has lived on the shores of the 
Mississippi will understand this problem. 
Although the Federal Government owns 
much riverside property in the areas of the 
canalization program little of it is open to 
the general public. Almost none has been 
developed for vacation use. ; 

More than a decade ago, Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON and others introduced a 
bill in Congress to establish a Mississippi 
Parkway survey. This wasdone. Much work 
has gone into the project to create a national 
park along the shores of the river from its 
source at Itasca, Minn., to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The original plan was to provide many river- 
side recreational spots, with necessary facili- 
ties, and to provide connections with inland 
parks and spots of historic and scenic 
interests. 

This was the program. There was to be a 
road in the parkway. Since, the emphasis 
has been placed on the Great River Road, 
and little has been said about the major 
project—the park. 


This is a case of putting the cart ahead ‘ 


of the horse. When the Mississippi Valley 
Scenic Parkway Association was reorganized 
in Quincy in the late 1940’s, it was the park- 
way, not the highway, that was stressed. 
Somewhere, we seem to have lost the original 
objective. 

Mississippi National Park: Congress could 
do a tremendous job of giving pleasure to 
millions while preserving some of the Na- 
tion’s marvelous natural beauty spots and 
places of historic interest by creating a Mis- 
sissippi park on the general lines of CANNON’S 
original bill. 

Presently, actual development must be 
carried on by the 10 States bordering the 
river. This is a slow procedure, resulting 
in a disjointed program. What is needed is 
a plan of improvement reaching from Minne- 
sota to the gulf. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment can do this. 

Included also should be the various inter- 
esting spots along the river, some now,owned 
by the States. In some cases, these can be 
included through arrangement with States 
or local groups, such as the Nauvoo and Mark 
Twain areas. 

One project that should be included in a 
Mississippi park is the Joanna Dam, planned 
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by the Federal Government in Monroe and 
Ralls Counties in Missouri, 40 miles south- 
west of Quincy. Originally, the plan called 
for a huge lake in the Salt River Valley, simi- 
lar to the Lake of the Ozarks, for flood con- 
trol, water supply, power and recreation. It 
would be a valuable addition to a parkway. 

The Joanna project is tremendous. The 
dam would create a lake of, perhaps, 38,700 
acres, extending from Perry to Paris and from 
Lakenan to Santa Fe. The recreational pos- 
sibilities are almost limitless. This plan has 
been dormant for months, It should be re- 
vived, possible as an adjunt to a Mississippi 
park plan. 

To serve a need: While most of the Fed- 
eral playgrounds are in the least populous 
areas, the great Middle West has virtually 
none, Yet in the 10 States bordering the 
Mississippi River live 36,720,779 persons ac- 
cording to the 1960 census. The nearest 
extensive western national park is more than 
800 miles from the MissisSIppi River. 

Perhaps more important is the upper river. 
In the five States north of the Ohio River 
bordering the Mississippi there are 22,894,149 
persons, in the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Even the 
most remote of these almost 23 million are 
within less than a day’s drive of the great 
river, which presently affords few recreational 
facilities. 

This region, in the great bulge of the big 
river, is especially interested in development 
of the Mississippi playground. Twenty mil- 
lion persons live within an easy day’s travel 
by car of the Quincy section of the Mississip- 
pi. Most of these are denied the pleasure of 
holidays on the shores of one of the world’s 
most famous streams for want of facilities. 

Here is a great natural resource which is 
being wasted by neglect. Here are many 
millions of people who could -be served if 
the Government would take action. 

If new parks are to be created, certainly 
at least one should be along the shores of 
the Mississippi. 





Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. The deportation of 
tens of thousands of innocent Lithuan- 
ians more than 20 years ago was part of 
the larger European and world tragedy. 
Throughout the interwar years Lith- 
uanians clung firmly to their freedom 
and independence, and they were also 
well aware of the dangers threatening 
their existence as a free nation. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war their worst 
apprehensions came true. After being 
threatened and bullied for months by 
Soviet authorities, Lithuanians were 
forced to allow the stationing of Soviet 
troops in several strategic parts of the 
country. Then early in the spring of 
1940 the Soviet Government accused the 
Iithuanian Government of anti-Soviet 
policies. In mid-1940, Soviet troops 
marched into Lithuania, occupied it and 
thus came to an end Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

At this time Soviet authorities made 
wholesale arrests throughout the coun- 
try, and all those arrested were shipped 
to Siberia. Such indiscrimihate mass- 
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arrests continued for more than a year, 
until those arrested and exiled numbered 
about 50,000. Through such ruthless 
and heartless moves Soviet authorities 
succeeded in silencing and eliminating 
all opposition elements in the country 
to their oppressive rule. 

To this day the fate of those innocent 
victims is not known. A few of them 
have managed to escape from their con- 
centration camps, but the large majority 
of them still suffer in exile. On the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of that 
tragic event, their deportation by Soviet 
authorities, let us all hope and pray that 
they will soon regain their freedom. 





A Global Approach to Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker today’s 
world can best be described as the age 
of change. We are constantly moving in 
new directions. By expanding the limits 
of our knowledge, we are rapidly reduc- 
ing the distances that separate country 
from country, and people from people. 
Change itself is not new, but the rapidity 
with which we are transforming our 
world is new. 

Look through the history books. In 
the time before recorded history, differ- 
ent eras were measured in millions of 
years. Later, the division was indicated 
in terms of before Christendom and after 
Christendom, still a lengthy span of 
time. Still later, change was measured 
by century: the “18th century” was the 
age of enlightenment and more recently, 
the “20th century” was the synonym for 
modernity. Today change is occurring 
so fast that we cannot even speak in 
terms of decades any longer. “The 
fifties’ encompassed great changes, of 
course, but 1960 alone saw the advent of 
so much that was new that one cannot 
begin to list them without embarking on 
a work of major length. 

One of the most important and most 
highly recognized developments has been 
the increasing internationalization of thé 
world. Communications, transport, and 
education have made us all aware of 
happenings in all parts of the globe. 
The world has indeed grown smaller as 
our knowledge has increased. 

The past of our great country has been 
shaped by the free-enterprise way of 
life. Our future depends greatly on the 
way in which we adapt to the ever- 
changing conditions of the world. One 
of the major challenges thus presented 
to us is that which confronts the Ameri- 
can busine an, who is the embodiment 
of the free-enterprise system. 

Mr. James H. Goss, vice president and 
group executive of the international 
group of the General Electric Co., has 
written an article entitled “A Global 
Approach to Business,” showing how one 
major American firm proposes to accept 
the challenge. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the article in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

[From the General Electric Defense Quar- 
terly, April-June 1961] 


A GLOBAL APPROACH TO BUSINESS 
(By James H. Goss) 


We of this generation live in a world that 
is rapidly changing and as rapidly shrinking. 
This statement may have the ring of a 
truism; but it states a fact, nonetheless an 
important fact, some of whose implications 
we are only now beginning to realize in 
business as well as in political life. Science 
and technology have so advanced our means 
of transportation and communication that 
people, goods, news, and ideas can readily 
and swiftly travel to and from the ends of 
the earth. And, as the psysical world has 
shrunk in terms of time and distance, so 
the world of ideas of experimentation, in 
attitudes and relationships quite as much 
as in products and technology has expanded. 
This turmoil of exploding ideas in com- 
pressed time and space both opens up new 
horizons and, at the same time, imposes 
limitations on some of our accustomed ways 
of life, dictating to us the imperatives of 
“oneness” in the world. For today, as never 
before, the consequences and repercussions 
of actions at one point are felt at many 
others. Isolation is no longer possible. 


For business everywhere in the free world 


@ the great new fact of economic life is that, 


for the first time in the lives of most of us, 
we are now really part of a world economy. 
This fact carries with it not only the implica- 
tions of opening up the horizons of new 
markets but also of the need to face up to 
the problems and challénges of international 
life. If, as I believe, our businessmen as well 
as our political leaders are faced with the 
necessity of taking a global approach to their 
tasks, then business as well as governments 
must recognize that, along with the op- 
portunities, come problems with which it 
has felt little need to concern itself in the 
past. 
EAST-WEST—NORTH-SOUTH 

Among these problems must be counted 
the economic and political tensions that are 
summed up in the geographic terms of “East- 
West” and “North-South.” The cold war 
clearly affects the lives and outlook of each 
one of us, but the businessman perhaps most 
of all, for the increasingly economic emphasis 
of this struggle between system and system 
has placed him literally in the front line 
of conflict. What businessmen collectively 
do, at home and abroad, in managing their 
companies, in stimulating economic growth, 
and in helping underdeveloped nations to 
raise their living standards and modernize 
their economies, can profoundly affect the 
outcome of this struggle. 

Then again, there is the problem of the 
widening economic gap between the more 
advanced industrial countries of the North- 
ern Hemisphere and the less-developed areas 
of the South. Though prosperity may not 
yet have attained the status of being in- 
divisible, political and social forces make 
any widening of this gap in living levels 
dangerous: In fact, a narrowing is urgently 
called for. The independence movements 
centering on these less-developed areas of 
the world—a movement that has seen 37 ter- 
ritories, comprising 30 percent of the world’s 
population, achieve sovereignty since World 
War II—will be exacerbated and diverted 
into tumultuous action if this narrowing is 
not achieved. Even now, despite enormous 
progress in some of these countries, the rest- 
lessness of these peoples has hindered the 
development of political maturity, respon- 
sibility, and stability. The aid to these 
countries that can be extended by industrial 
nations is not only the export of goods and 
capital; of even greater importance is the 
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development of technical and managerial 
skills and the transmission of production and 
technological “know-how.” In these and 
other fields the businessman can make the 
major contribution; and, though he must 
exercise the same tact and patience as the 
diplomat in tackling these problems, his 
rewards—in business opportunities, in grati- 
tude, in satisfaction—are surely greater. 


A BALANCED MANAGERIAL STRATEGY 


To grasp the opportunities opened up by 
these expanding horizons the businessman 
has at hand two implements—trade (ex- 
ports) and foreign investment. A balanced 
managerial strategy must clearly utilize both 
weapons, while not, of course, neglecting the 
vitality and strength of operations at home. 
As to trade, our new global approach must 
take note of, not only the expansion, but 
also the change in mix of the world econ- 
omy. The quickened aspirations of peoples 
everywhere, at every level of economic de- 
velopment, have widened demand and stim- 
ulated business. World production and 
travel are increasing; and international 
trade, presently about one-tenth of the 
world’s aggregate gross product, is expand- 
ing at about the same rate. Roughly half 
this trade iis now represented by manufac- 
tured goods, the other half being fuel and 
raw materials. For the industrialized United 
States, of course, manufactured goods rep- 
resent considerably more than half the ex- 
port total. And though the exports of the 
United States and other industrial countries 
may be expected to increase, the composi- 
tion or mix may be expected to change as the 
less-developed nations advance industrially 
and produce for themselves the less-compli- 
cated items previously supplied through in- 
ternational trade. 

This has, of course, been the historical 
pattern of trade. As world demand for a 
given item has grown, so have exports from a 
few supplier nations increased, until other 
nations, advancing technologically and re- 
luctant to remain dependent on a foreign 
source of supply, have started to produce 
their own; and international trade in that 
item, as a consequence, slips off. In the 
electrical industry we have seen this pattern 
in lamps and radios, to name but two 
examples. 


THE CHANGING ECONOMIC MIX 


While this pattern reduces international 
trade in those specific items, history also in- 
dicates that, by and large, the overall im- 
provement in the local economy of these 
new producers creates a demand and pur- 
chasing power for other items not yet manu- 
factured locally, of even greater value than 
the trade lost. As a result, new items enter 
trade more than replacing those displaced, 
and the overall package representing the to- 
tal value of trade increases. 


Here those with foresight and leadership 
in new goods and services have a real oppor- 
tunity. Through recognition of this chang- 
ing “mix” in international trade (apart from 
raw materials), and with timely foreign in- 
vestments to manufacture for the foreign 
market when no longer able economically 
to supply by trade, American business can 
serve broader markets, increase its turnover, 
and attain greater stability through the di- 
versity of operations in a number of markets 
whose business cycles do not coincide. But 
the price of this opportunity, as of liberty, 
is eternal vigilance—vigilance in sensing, and 
facing up to, the inevitable obsoleting of 
previously traded items, and in constantly 
innovating and researching the new prod- 
ucts of ever higher technology. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

One aside is in order at this point. Clearly, 
the international transactions of the various 
countries will not always be in balance, even 
on a multilateral basis. We have recently 
found that the balance of payments problem 


can affect even so strong a country as the 
United States—though it is often forgotten 
that we have had no trading deficit in a dec- 
ade, and the overall unfavorable balance of 
payments has been primarily the result of 
economic and military spending overseas 
more than offsetting the surplus in our trad- 
ing account. However, if we will address 
ourselves energetically to this problem, sin- 
cerely promoting the attraction of tourists 
and investments from abroad, and enlisting 
the cooperation of other nations now able 
to share the burden of foreign aid expendi- 
tures that we have so far shouldered, it 
would seem that the problem can be reduced 
to manageable proportions. 

But to do this we must also be mature 
citizens, aware that keeping competitively 
fit in the world today may require a degree 
of self-discipline that we are not accustomed 
to. “You Americans are used to a margin 
of safety that you no longer enjoy,” the his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee reminds us. For in- 
stance, if we do not control inflation, this 
could be more dangerous for the United 
States than for those other nations which 
have achieved higher increases in produc- 
tivity and enjoy advantages from devalua- 
tion of their currency. Again, we must rec- 
ognize, in our business and national policies, 
the shifting emphasis in our prime contribu- 
tion to world production and trade—from 
the less-complicated to the higher technolo- 
gies—and must resist the temptation to try 
and maintain the status quo through un- 
sound and unimaginative measures. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Turning now to foreign investment, we 
can readily see signs of awareness of the 
opportunities offered and of a willingness to 
make that serious and continuing commit- 
ment which alone can make a worthwhile 
contribution to the host country and become 
a source of significant profit to the Ameri- 
can economy. A recent survey of 150 manu- 
facturers noted that they increased their 
appropriations for foreign operations to 
$189.7 million in the last quarter of 1960, 8 
percent above the corersponding period in 
1959 and the fourth year-to-year gain in a 
row. Significantly, these Oversea invest- 
ments are also accounting for a larger share 
of the total capital-spending budgets of U.S. 
manufacturers. These same 150 companies 
increased their oversea plans from 15 per- 
cent of their total appropriations in 1959 to 
21 percent in 1960. 

In such plans it is vital that American 
business should recognize, and seek to 
identify itself with, the needs and aspirations 
of the individual countries in which a com- 
pany does business. We must remember that 
there is no such thing as a foreign’ market 
which is not, at the same time, someone else’s 
home market. Though we want, as a prime 
objective, to strengthen and expand our own 
economy, we must do this with due recogni- 
tion that others also want their economies to 
grow. If we wish to participate in the eco- 
nomic development of a country, we have 
to seek out areas of common interest where, 
working with the government and the people, 
we can combine our efforts and thus make a 
contribution. 


LOCAL PARTNERSHIPS 


The flexibility to develop in harmony with 
the host country’s national needs is not the 
easiest thing in the world to achieve, but it is 
an essential ingredient in a statesmanlike 
approach to business leadership in the world 
today. We have found, in General Electric, 
that one way to achieve this goal has been 
to employ, as soon as possible, nationals in 
top managerial posts, and where appropri- 
ate, to engage in joint ventures with local 
partners. It is ideal, of course, if foreign per- 
sonnel of appropriate knowledge and exper- 
ience can be found at the outset; but if they 
cannot, every effort should be made to bring 
them into the organization and develop 
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them. Since managerial skill takes, perhaps, 
a longer time to acquire than technical abil- 
ity, this may require a relatively long-range 
investment of our managerial and technical 
personnel. 

With the motivation for corporate foreign 
investment (other than for access to raw 
materials) being primarily to serve foreign 
markets where otherwise the U.S. position 
would decline, and where in most cases the 
foreign investment represents a considerable 
export of capital goods and equipment for 
the venture, this approach to world markets 
does not represent an exporting of American 
jobs. On the contrary, through the export 
of the original equipment and the continu- 
ing supply of components, it helps sustain 
employment here, while the income derived 
from the venture is nationally beneficial. 
And here it is interesting to note that for the 
United States, and also for the United King- 
dom, the income derived from private foreign 
investments during recent years has, more 
often than not, exceeded the capital outlay 
for new oversea projects. Furthermore, to 
the extent that American private investment 
profitably goes abroad to less-developed 
areas, carrying techniques and know-how 
with it, there is a reduction in the foreign 
aid required, and so is the burden on the 
American taxpayer. 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The conclusion is, I think, inescapable that 
the opportunities exist for accelerating the 
growth of our oversea trade and investment. 
To avail themselves fully of these opportu- 
nities, however, and to avoid the undoubted 
problems that beset this global approach to 
business, American businessmen must, first, 
ensure the vitality of their operations at 
home, making them fully competitive and 
flexible to meet changing demands; they 
must recognize that their strength lies in 
the higher teehnologies (such as electronics, 
atomic power, transportation, and communi- 
cations systems) and in constant innovation 
to keep ahead of the developing industries of 
other nations; and they must maintain a 
continuing sensitivity to the needs and as- 
pirations of those countries in which they 
do business. 

One final responsibility should be cited. 
The division of world thought has created 
a climate in which our purposes as well as 
our performance are being weighed. There- 
fore, in being properly mindful of our re- 
sponsibility to our share owners and our 
companies, we should not allow ourselves 
to forget our larger responsibilities to our 
Nation and to the wider society of freemen. 





Support for H.R. 5678 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which appeared in 
the Washington Post on June 16, 1961, 
which supports the enactment of H.R. 
5678. I introduced this measure on 
March 16, 1961, and hope that the Con- 
gress will enact it at this session: 
Eprror: ; 

Permit me, as a private citizen who for 
years has worked actively to support the 
free en system as opposed to so-called 
fair trade, to offer a rebuttal of the argu- 
ments presented in Bill Gold’s column of 
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May 13 against the proposed law to prohibit 
newspaper advertising of prices of alcoholic 
beverages. 

He wonders why the sponsors have intro- 
duced such a limited proposal and suggests 
that advertising price competition in all 
other commodities should also be included. 

These arguments seem the result of some 
extremely loose reasoning. The comparison 
of alcoholic beverages with shoes, shirts, 
wallpaper, food, etc., cannot be sustained. 
Was the manufacturer and sale of these 
items ever considered so dangerous that it 
was prohibited by law? 

If he is sincere in his belief that liquor 
should be handled and advertised in the 
same manner as milk, bread, shoes, TVs and 
autos, then he should start a movement to 
eliminate the restrictive laws which now 
govern it so that any individual with suffi- 
clent cash could buy a license over the 
counter; open a store or tavern next to a 
church or school; sell to minors; stay open 
any hours he felt like working or there 
was a demand for the product; and in addi- 
tion to advertising cut prices in the news- 
papers, could put throwaways in every 
doorway and mailbox, erect neon signs of 
any size or shape on his building, and put 
prices in large letters both on such signs 
and in his windows. 

The opponents of this proposed law to 
eliminate prices in liquor advertising in 
newspapers usually hang their arguments 
on an expected increase of price, claiming 
thereby that the measure would not be in 
the public interest. 

I believe that the wider public interest 
would not be adversely affected even though 
there might be a large increase in the price 
of every bottle sold. I believe it would be 
best served by the elimination of a most 
serious form of inducement to overbuying 
and overindulgence on the part of the un- 
wise and unwary drinker. 

The public interest would be best served 
by the curbing of a method of advertising 
which is offensive to many citizens. It 
would be well and essentially served by pro- 
viding a greater stability among retail 
liquor dealers as a group, stability which 
could result in greater care and greater 
wisdom in the salé of a product which is 
regarded as being potentially injurious 
enough to warrant all sorts of Government 
regulation in the name of public welfare. 


LILLIAN HOWARD. 
WASHINGTON. 





Textile Industry Due for Scuttling? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. ‘ Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week several Members of 
the House of Representatives and U.S. 
Senate met with Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball to discuss the fu- 
ture of the textile industry. The in- 
formation that I received from this con- 
ference led me to the definite conclu- 
sion that the State Department is totally 
unaware of the true facts facing the tex- 
tile industry of America. 

An editorial appearing in the Gastonia 
Gazette, of June 21, 1961, entitled 
“Textile Industry Due for Scuttling?’”’ 
together with an editorial in the Shel- 
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by Daily Star of the same date, entitled 
“Textile Import Plans Offer No Perma- 
nency,” are evidence of the public re- 
action to the unfortunate atitude of Un- 
der Secretary Ball which exists in the 
congressional district I am privileged to 
represent. 

I feel that these editorials are so signi- 
ficant that they should be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp today: 

{From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, June 
21, 1961] 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY DUE FOR SCUTTLING? 


The big question in many textile minds 
these days is “Has the textile industry been 
thrown to the wolves?” 

Many of them have already answered their 
own question. They say, in fact, that Un- 
dersecretary of State George W. Ball has an- 
swered it for them. 

Ball told representatives of the textile 
industry Monday that nothing could be 
more harmful for foreign relations at this 
time than to impose quotas on textile im- 


ports. 

This is the line the administration will 
take, then. This is an indication that the 
industry will be offered as a sacrificial lamb 
to the wolf of world opinion. 

Let the industry succumb seems to be the 
State Department’s attitude. Let it suffer 
and fall, and if we ever need it in the future 
we can call it up again. : 

It is no secret that the industry is suf- 
fering. Imports from foreign lands are up 
tremendously. The Government continues 
to subsidize cotton shipped to foreign coun- 
tries while not even modernizing deprecia- 
tion laws that would entice the industry to 
get rid of old and obsolete machinery. 

A machine now has to be on the books 
more than 20 years before it can be writ- 
ten off. Some machines, installed 2 to 3 
years ago, are already obsolete. With the 
tax laws as they are, there is little incentive 
to modernize. 

Ball is holding a meeting today in Wash- 
ington with eight cotton-consuming nations 
to try to work out formulas that would bring 
agreements on textile imports. 

But textile quotas have. failed miserably 
in the past. Japan has imposed them on her- 
self and stuck by them. She has suffered, 
though, while other nations flooded this 
country with textile goods, disregarding: any 
quota system. 

The Philippines, which once used to be one 
of our best textile customers, is now shipping 
to us. The position was reversed, thanks to 
our gratis shipment of textile machinery to 
that country, along with the bricks and 
mortar to go over it. All this in the name of 
foreign aid. 

Of course, the textile industry will not 
stand by idly while its foundations are being 
hammered. It has petitioned the Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization to the effect that 
the textile situation threatens the national 
security and that the director should recom- 
mend to the President drastic action. 

The point is plain—the textile industry is 
the second largest employer in the country, 
steel being first. If the industry becomes 
sick, if mills continue to close down (around 
800 since the end of the war), if people move 
away from their jobs—then, when and if war 
comes and the industry is vitally needed in 
the effort, we would suddenly find ourselves 
at a tremendous disadvantage. 

Mr. Kennedy, in campaign talks, said that 
he was familiar with the textile problems. 
After all, he said, he comes from a textile 
State. 

It is about time that-he went back to his 
textile State and saw how much the industry 


-has changed since he was there. 


We are vitally interested in the future 
welfare of the textile industry. 
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And we don’t want Mr. Ball or anyone 
else scuttling it for the sake of the industry 
overseas. 

{From the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, June 21, 
1961] 


TEXTILE ImporT PLANS OrrerR NO PERMANENCY 


The brief and politically valuable honey- 
moon of the Kennedy administration and the 
American textile industry appears to be 
perilously near the rocks. 

Signs of disillusionment on the part of 
the industry are unmistakable in remarks 
by J. M. Cheatham, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturing Institute. The 
administration is still striving for compati- 
bility. 

Cheatham said: 

“We are profoundly shocked to learn that 
Under Secretary of State [George] Ball, with- 
out any consultation with the textile indus- 
try, has devised another piecemeal program 
which would deal inadequately with cotton 
textiles and exclude entirely wool, silk and 
manmade fiber textiles. 

“We were also deeply disturbed to learn 
further that the State Department considers 
approximately the 1960 alltime high level 
of imports to be a proper level. This must 
mean, if carried out, thousands of new un- 
employed textile workers and liquidation of 
additional mills.” 

Cheatham termed the State Department’s 
approach to the import problem “completely 
unacceptable to the American industry.” 

In stating that nothing could be more 
harmful to our foreign relations than impos- 
ing quotas on textile imports, Ball has clearly 
undercut the hopes of much of the domestic 
industry. Whether justified or not, there 
was a strong feeling among textile leaders 
that President Kennedy would take more 
direct steps in giving them relief from the 
flood of low-wage imports. 

An analysis of Kennedy’s campaign prom- 
ises or intimations reveals only that he in- 
dicated an understanding and sympathy with 
the industry’s problem, and that the matter 
would be thoroughly studied with an eye 
to relief. 

The textile leaders were thinking in terms 
of higher tariffs or lower quotas for goods 
made in Japan, Hong Kong, Pakistan and 
other textile-producing countries. Anything 
less would leave them understandably dis- 
appointed. > 

Now, Ball has outlined steps which the 
industry's leaders feel are wishful thinking. 
He speaks from the State "Department per- 
spective. It recognizes the need of our Asian 
friends to export to the West in order to 
live outside the Communist bloc. This point 
of view also embraces the fact that our 
overall trade balance with a nation like 
Japan is favorable. The problem does not 
lend itself to simple solution. 

Here is what Ball proposes to do: 

1, Carry out a program of voluntary con- 
trols on U.S.-bound cotton goods made in 
Hong Kong and other low-wage countries. 

2. Persuade industrialized nations other 
than the United States to permit gradually 
expanding imports of cotton textiles from 
low-wage countries. Britain, Canada, France, 
Italy, West Germany, and the Netherlands 
would be asked to share the import burden. 

The idea is to provide adequate markets 
for the developing nations, but protect 
American industry from disruptive increases 
in imports. 

Domestic industry leaders doubt the plan 
will work. They fear trade abuse and subter- 
fuge when quotas are not given the force 
of law. They view their industry as one 
bearing the brunt of sacrifice in the interest 
of good foreign relations. They know foun- 
dations are being laid for numerous addi- 
tional textile plants in Asia, and that 
investors will continue to press “for a greater 
share of the American market. 
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The State Department plan is, at best, 
a stopgap measure. It provides no perma- 
nent answer to the problem. It comes dan- 
gerously near ignoring the very real peril 
to the American textile industry and the 
jobs of thousands. 

The industry seems to have been left hold- 
ing a large bag of campaign hints. And 
even the bag may turn out to have been 
made in Japan. 





The Communist Threat and What To Do 
About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
northeastern part of New Jersey is in- 
deed fortunate that a number of its out- 
standing business and professional men 
who, in spite of commuting daily to New 
York City and elsewhere in the metro- 
politan area, are willing to give gener- 
ously of their time, experience and great 
ability to the communities in which they 
live. 

One such fine citizen is Edward T. 
Baczewski, an outstanding New York ad- 
vertising man. He serves the Borough 
of Harrington Park, N.J., as its mayor, 
and serves it extremely well. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1961, Mayor 
Baczewski delivered an address at the 
ceremonies held in Harrington Park 
honoring our war dead. Because it is 
such an excellent analysis of the Commu- 
nist threat to our beloved country and 
what we can and should do about meet- 
ing that threat, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert it in the Appendix of the 
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The month of May starts and ends with 
holidays of international significance. It 
starts with the international communistic 
holiday—May Day. It ends with Memorial 
Day—the national American holiday. 

Both days are also exhibitions of great 
strength within individual nations and in 
the world. May Day gives the Soviet na- 
tions of the world the self-appointed oppor- 
tunity to show their military strength; to 
rattle their rockets for all peoples to hear 
and to cause them to shudder in fear. 

Memorial Day is a day of greater strength, 
since it creates a living historical monu- 
ment to American men who stood up to the 
rattling of rifles and rockets, and gave of 
themselves to the utmost, to show to the 
world that such rattling creates no fear 
in us. 

Both holidays stem from great revolutions 
which, had somewhat opposite results—the 
great Russian Revolution of 1917 which 
freed the people of that nation from one 
form of tyranny, only to place them under 
another. The great American Revolution, 
the great principles of which have been pre- 
served by the men whom we have come here 
to honor today. 

The Russian Revolution is still an active 
volcano, however. The philosophy of Lenin, 
on which the Soviet political philosophy is 
founded, is one of permanent revolution, for 
only with the foment of consistent unrest, 
can be achieved their objective, the even- 
tual control of the world in its entirety. 
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I think it only fitting, therefore, on this 
day dedicated to. those who died for the 
preservation of our freedom—to remind our- 
selves of the great threat that exists today— 
the object of which is to snuff out our free- 
dom. 

Communism’'s major target today is Amer- 
ica. We are the last sincere stronghold of 
the rights of men as individuals, and as 
creatures of God. The elimination of us, or 
the surrender of our God-given rights— 
which have been made into human law by 
the Constitution of our land—would, to all 
intents and purposes, complete the world- 
wide revolution promulgated by Marx, and 
made into a reality by Lenin. 

Russia today is rattling intellectual and 
emotional rockets in tune with their mili- 
tary rocketry. They are attempting to eat 
into our minds and hearts through the soft- 
est spots that exist therein—our youth. 
And, since they are “masters of deceit”—as 
J. Edgar Hoover has so well described in his 
recent book of the same name—they accom- 
plish this process so insidiously that we do 
not even realize that it is happening. 

Let me dwell a moment on two well known 
Communist techniques. 

First, the aim of communism to divide 
and conquer. They are playing this game 
most successfully all over the world. We 
now have two Chinas, two Vietnams, two 
Germany's, two Berlins, a forthcoming di- 
vision of Laos, two divergent factions in the 
Congo, a divided United Nations, yes, even 
a world divided unto itself. They are now 
hard at work to divide this country. Com- 
munist leaders are urged to work toward 
the partition of this country into groups of 
special interest or special viewpoints antago- 
nistic to one another—to foment unrest. 

Second, a communistic technique is to en- 
list the aid of militant minorities, unbe- 
known to them. In this country they have 
focused on five groups: labor, the Negro, the 
Armed Forces, the intellectuals and our 
youth. 

What about youth? 

Young people are important to commu- 
nism. Lenin said, and I quote, “youth will 
decide the issue of the entire struggle—both 
the student youth and, still more, the work- 
ing class youth.” 

In Russia, only those young people succeed 
who belong to the Young Communist League. 
Communist countries have been sponsoring 
World Youth Festivals, every other year 
since 1947. Youth is being organized today 
in Cuba to strengthen Castro’s revolution. 

In 1959, the Communist Party of this coun- 
try launched a major campaign with youth 
as its target. On this very day, 2 years ago, 
May 30, 1959, 20 young Communists from 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Philadelphia attended a con- 
ference with national leaders of the party 
in party headquarters in New York City. 
Two young, active and aggressive Commu- 
nists, Mortimer Daniel Rubin and Danny 
Queen, were appointed to the party's na- 
tional committee. Rubin was given the full 
responsibility of youth activities in the party. 

Rubin’s first move was to establish a new 
Marxist youth organization called Advance. 
He also made plans to launch a new Marxist 
youth publication, “New Horizons.” Note 
the deceit in this last move of Rubin’s. He 
pointed out.to the national committee that 
“New Horizons” will not be labeled a Marxist 


‘publication. The purpose of this move was 


to avoid identification with the Communist 
Party. It will give, he said, “a Marxist 
analysis of the youth movement and a s0- 
sialist, Marxist-Leninist outlook.” 

The first organized move and show of 
strength of the Communist activity with 
our youth came just about 1 year ago dur- 
ing the now famous San Francisco riots. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
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of the House of Representatives was to meet 
in that city to investigate Communist ac- 
tivities of educators in northern California. 
The Communist Party is dedicated to the 
abolition of this committee. In -this case, 
they enlisted the help of the innocent youth 
of the University of California; Santa Rosa 
Junior College, and San Francisco State 
College. 

Some of these young people were not so 
innocent, however. A young sophomore at 
the University. of California, Douglas 
Wachter, was most important in the organi- 
zation of the protests emanating from that 
school. His father, Saul Wachter, a member 
of the Communist Party, had been sub- 
penaed to appear before the House 
committee. 

The first objective of this communistic 
move was to fill the hearing rooms with 
demonstrators. This was done quite easily. 

The second objective was to incite these 
spectators to action through the use of mob 
psychology. This was done through several 
devices, one of which was a peace march, 
note that cause, a peace march. 

Witnesses appearing before the committee 
were instructed to be hostile, and to have 
themselves forcibly ejected from the hearing 
rooms, to play on the emotions of the spec- 
tators. Archie Brown, a veteran longshore- 
man and former member of the party's na- 
tional committee, was the major factor in 
this tactic. When his time came to appear 
as a witness, he was contemptuous, vicious, 
insulting. His disruptive tactics were such 
that he was ejected from the hearing room, 
to the boos and hisses of an organized group 
of sympathizers directed at the committee, 
and cheers of encouragement addressed to 
Brown. At a later session, Brown grabbed a 
microphone at the front of the hearing room, 
demanding that the hundreds of students 
outside the doors be admitted to the already 
overcrowded hearing room. Brown struck 
an officer who was attempting to make him 
sit down. Mob psychology was at work. 
Outside the hearing room, Brown made his 
way into the center of students gathered, 
and started to sing songs from songsheets 
previously distributed. Disruption enused 
again. One action led to another well- 
planned action, until firehoses had to be 
turned on the crowd. Sixty-eight demon- 
strators, mostly students, were arrested for 
inciting a riot. 

The entire affair was a resounding Com- 
munist success. 

The House committee left San Francisco 
without completing their investigation. Gus 
Hall, the party’s national leader, congratu- 
lated his west coast comrades for their 
initiative and leadership. The party’s west 
coast publication, People’s World, was jubi- 
lant over the effect the demonstrations had 
on their fund drive. Archie Brown, veteran 
longshoreman and Communist, was invited 
to speak at Stanford University. 

Let me quote you now from the report 
of J. Edgar Hoover on the San Francisco 
affair: “The Communists demonstrated in 
San Francisco just how powerful a weapon 
Communist infiltration is. They revealed 
how it is possible for only a few Communist 
agitators, using mob psychology, to turn 
peaceful demonstrations into riots: Their 
success there must serve as a warning that 
their infiltration efforts aimed not only at 
the youth and student groyps, but also 
at our labor unions, churches, professional 
groups, artists, newspapers, Government, and 
the like, can create chaos and shatter our 
internal security. 

“The Communists also demonstrated that 
the menace of communism is not a simple 
forthright threat. Instead, it is conspiracy 
which can be controlled only through full 
understanding of the true nature of the 
conspiracy and the ability to separate truth 
from propaganda.” 
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J. Edgar Hoover is apparently asking for 
our help. What can we do about it? 

This is the real problem. The Communist 
fights a game with rules that are repugnant 
to the American ny of life. Should 
it be necessary to change our way of living 
in order to counter this threat? I should 
hope not.. There are some real things that 
we can do and which are sehesent in our 
way of life. 

First, we must have knowledge. We must 
know what communism is made of. Knowl- 
edge and the intelligent use of thereof, is 
the greatest living force. Let us not lose 
the battle, the cold war, if you will, with 
ignorance. How do we acquire this knowl- 
edge—well, suppose each organization in 
Harrington Park were to schedule one meet- 
ing during the next 12 months on the sub- 
ject of communism. By next Memorial Day, 
we would, each and every one of us, be 
astonished at how little we know today. 

Second, we must have faith. We must be- 
lieve in ourselves, as individuals with the 
rights which have been so clearly spelled 
out for us in our Constitution. We must be- 
lieve in them the degree of dying to keep 
them living, Much as did the men whom 
we honor here today. 

» we must be firm with our youth. 
Discipline is an integral part of the Com- 
munist philosophy. It cannot be countered 
with laxity or disinterest. We must know 
what our young people are being taught, by 
whom they are being influenced, what or- 
ganizations they are joining. We must give 
them proper knowledge, and faith, from 
which comes the inner strength to carry 
them on to honorable manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Fourth, we need a resurgence of old-fash- 
ioned patriotism. Patriotism is a form of 
justifiable: pride in our country, and the 
principles on which it stands. Be proud to 
salute our flag. Display it. How many of 
us have a flag displayed today? How many 
of us own one? The sophisticate who be- 
lieves that a display of patriotic emotion, is 
not for him, does not realize how small is 
the degree of difference which separates him 
from the loss of his right to say, “I’m an 
American”. Our flag is symbol of spiritual, 
political and social excellence. As such it 
should be displayed in our homes every day 
for our children to observe, to discuss, to 
grow in confidence of its meaning, to stand 
upright in its defense. 

We and the Soviet Union are today engaged 
in a mighty race for the conquest of space. 

-Although space is measured in the infinite 
terms of light-years, and the incomprehen- 
sible distances of interplanetary travel, let 
us never lose sight of the fact that the space 
which counts, in the final analysis, is the 
space between our ears. This is where the 
aes Sone pes Sve and as long as 
we remain in knowledge of our human 
dignity, strong in the faith that our dignity 
sc tecicntones Mivune to: auiy dboico to pesourve 
the freedom monanens in that dignity, then, 

can we be successful against 
the Communist cause. Then, and only then, 
we a Doe enue» 2 en ae men from 
Harrington Park who gave us cause to be 
here today. 





“Why I Am Proud To Be an American” 
Essay Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, winners in the “Why I Am 
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Proud To Be an American” essay con- 
test, sponsored by Fairfax Unit 177, 
American Legion Auxiliary, of Fairfax, 
Va., have been announced. The contest 
was held in the intermediate schools in 
Fairfax County as part of the unit’s 
Americanism program. 

One of the winners is Jacqueline Kay 
Mintling, 13, an eighth grade pupil at 
Ellen Glasgow Intermediate School, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Merle D. 
Mintling who are now living at Hayes 
Center, Nebr. 

American Legion Auxiliary American- 
ism Medals were presented to winners 
in each school and radio station WEEL, 
Fairfax, Va., has taped the winners read- 
ing their essays for broadcast during the 
next few weeks. 

It is with pride that I submit the win- 
ning essay and I am sure others will re- 
ceive the same inspiration it gave me. 

. Wuy Iam Provup To BE aN AMERICAN 

(By Jacqueline Kay Mintling) 

To be an American is an honor envied by 
many people throughout the entire world. 
Having enjoyed the liberties being an Amer- 
ican has given me all my life, I cannot fully 
appreciate the longing of some who would 
also like to be a proud American as I am. 

I'm proud of my forefathers who toiled 
long and hard to make this land the strong 
Nation it is and I’m proud of those who 
fought to keep it free and independent. 

My heart fills with pride when I think of 
the great cities, the fertile farmlands, the 
mighty forests and the majestic mountains 
of my country. 

I am proud to be an American, because 
I claim the right to freedom of speech, the 
right to choose my own religion, and the 
right to follow my own way of life. 

I am proud of my title as an American 
when I think of the people of America them- 
selves. The people who work on our farms, 
in our offices and industries, in our churches 
and schools, and in our homes, for they are 
all striving together to keep America ever- 
lastingly free and strong. 

Yes, these are the reasons I am proud to 
be an American. I hope they are your 
reasons too. 





-Less Than Honorable Discharge Bill, H.R. 


1935, Unanimously Approved by 
House of Representatives, June 19, 
1961, Approved by California Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a resolution adopted by the John 
Henry Carroll Post 2325, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, at 
its regular meeting assembled, and 
unanimously adopted by the fourth dis- 
trict in a meeting at Gardena, Calif., on 
Juneé 11, 1961. 

If all the Members of this House of 
Representatives and the U.S. Senate 
could each receive anxious communica- 
tions from as many distinguished veter- 
ans throughout the United States as I 
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have received who have definitely been 
made liabilities by reason of the un- 
suitable or undesirable discharges they 
have received from the military for rela- 
tively minor infractions while temporar- 
ily in the military; then, Mr. Speaker, 
it would be as clear as crystal to each 
and every Member of this great legisla- 
tive body, as it is to me, that our Military 
Establishment should be ready and will- 
ing to help erase as far as they can with- 
out interfering with military discipline, 
at least a little of the stigma these men 
have receved for life. Also, it would 
help, at least a little bit, for these men to 
be more nearly able to obtain dignified 
commensurate employment. 

IT also call your attention to the follow- 
ing letter from the distinguished chief 
judge of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals, Robert E. Quinn, which is self- 
explanatory and will prove, I believe, that 
there is ample room in the present proc- 
ess of our total Military Establishment 
for the worthy purposes of H.R. 1935 to 
receive favorable consideration by the 
military instead of putting up obstacles 
thereto which the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Hon. Cart Vinson, has termed, 
over his own signature “as ridiculous.” 

Again I want to thank all the Mem- 


-bers of this great legislative body for 


unanimously approving H.R. 1935 on the 
Consent Calendar on June 19, 1961. I 
am. pleased to report it was promptly 
transmitted to the other distinguished 
body of this 87th Congress ‘and has al- 
ready been assigned to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of that other body at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

The above mentioned follows: 

Whereas there is now pending in the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 
D.C., H.R. 1936, to amend chapter 79, title 
10, of the United States Code, to correct 
the service records of members of the Armed 
Forces who had received a discharge other 
than honorable, due to a judgment by~a 
courts martial, predicated upon acts of the 
service man or woman perpetrated by such 
service personnel under military rules and 
regulations; and 

Whereas since the separation of the holder 
of such a discharge, such holder has entered 
civilian life, and has conducted himself in 
an exemplary manner, and has become 


‘rehabilitated from the forces and stigma 


resulting in the courts martial; and 

Whereas the holder of such a discharge is 
unduly handicapped in his maturity because 
of the stigma of such a discharge; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
now has under consideration, a bill to create 
review boards to correct any injustices by 
reason of the said discharge, and the said 
board will be mandated to review all of the 
facts and circumstances resulting in the 
judgment of the courts martial: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That John Henry Carroll Post 
2325, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, memorialize the U.S. Congress to 
approve the said bill, to the effect, that if 
the review board should find that the holder 
of a discharge other than honorable, had 
rehabilitated himself and has become an 
exemplary member of society in his com- 
munity, that such a deserving service man 
should have his discharge corrected by an 
exemplary rehabilitation certificate; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the 4th district of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of 
California, for approval. 
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Done and made by the John Henry Car- 
roll Post 2325, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, at its regular meeting 
assembled this 9th day of June 1961, at 
Bell, Calif. 

Epwarp T. BUSCIANI, 
Commander. 
Haro.p H. OLson, 
Adjutant. 

Attest: 

Unanimously adopted by the fourth dis- 
trict in a meeting at Gardena, Calif., on 
June 11, 1961, at which a quorum was present 
and voting. 

JOHN C. STRATION, 
Adjutant. 





U.S. Court oF MiuitarRy APPEALS, 
Washington, D:C., June 15, 1961. 
Hon, CiypE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: Thank you for 
your letter. I’m sure H.R. 1935 is a step in 
the right direction. A D.D. or a BCP or an 
undesirable discharge is a very heavy penalty 
lasting through a boy’s whole life. Very 
few realize its severity. Your efforts to cor- 
rect a bad situation are highly commendable. 
More power to you. 

Warmest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. QUINN, 
Chief Judge. 





David L. Ladd, New Commissioner of 
Patents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Patents of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I am happy to note the recent ap- 
pointment of David L. Ladd as Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Mr. Ladd is the 
second youngest man to have held this 
job. I have carefully reviewed his rec- 
ord, and I can assure the House of the 
outstanding experience and ability he 
brings to his job. 

Technical innovation is taking place 
today at a quicker pace than ever before. 
The Patent Office is filled with new com- 
plicated proposals and with a huge back- 
log of projects waiting processing. More 
space is needed; more examiners are re- 
quired, and better methods of informa- 
tion retrieval are necessary if the work 
of the Patent Office is to be carried out 
efficiently. In all these areas Mr. Ladd 
has not only recognized the problems but 
has proposed solutions which aim to 
solve these problems both in the short 
run and the long run. 

In order that my colleagues have an 
opportunity to examine Mr. Ladd’s pro- 
posals, I include in the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech he delivered before the 
Patents Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York 
City on May 25, 1961: 

THE PATENT OFFICE: AN OLD LINE AGENCY 
IN A MODERN WORLD 


I think that you will be pleased to know 
that there are fresh winds in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The executives of the 


Department have shown repeatedly their in- 
terest in the Patent Office and their concern 
for it. Secretary Hodges and Under Secre- 
tary Gudeman, who both come to the Gov- 
ernment from dist: ed careers in busi- 
ness, have had experience with the patent 
system. On February 14, Secretary Hodges, 
in opening the Chemical and Synthetic In- 
dustries Exhibit in Washington, said: 

“As a former industrialist, I had experi- 
ence with our patent system and its tech- 
niques and I have ample cause to honor the 
important contributions made by inventors 
to the progress of our great country.” 

Under Secretary Edward Gudeman, in 
opening the Mechanical Industries Exhibit 
earlier this month, said: ‘“‘My experience in 
the business world brought exposure to our 
patent system in action. The Department 
of Commerce is determined to see that the 
patent system continues to serve you better 
in the future than in the past. The intent 
of the patent system will be carried out 
with renewed vigor and effective service.” 

The support of the Department of Com- 
merce, of course, is essential to the welfare 
of the office. I am pleased to tell you the 
Department, dedicated as it is to serving 
the business community, is now giving the 
Patent Office the fullest support we could 
ask. 
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The concern on the part of the Department 
of Commerce for the Patent Office has man- 
ifested itself in a most’ palpable way. The 
original budget for the Patent Office for fiscal 
1962 was set at approximately $2414 million. 
The new administration reviewed this budg- 
et, and as a result, the budget submitted 
to the Congress is now $500,000 larger— 
approximately $25 million. I have presented 
this request to appropriations committees 
of both Houses of Congress, and we are now 
awaiting their decision. 

Equally as important as getting the appro- 
priations we need, is the question: How are 
we going to spend the money once it is in 
hand? 

In short, as I have told the Congress, we 
expect to improve our position over that 
which exists today by strengthening our- 
selves in both the examining corps and in 
the supporting program service. 


For one thing, we intend with the appro- 
priations which we assume will be forthcom- 
ing to provide for additional patent exam- 
iners. The budget for fiscal 1962 allow for 
1,050 examiner assistants. During this year 
we shall have averaged about 1,000, and at 
the moment we have 975 on board. If we 
are to come up to proposed strength, we 
must recruit an additional 75—plus enough 
to replace those who leave. We are, as you 
know, approaching “open season” for exam- 
iners. The heat of a Washington summer, 
combined with the blandishments of outside 
employers and baccalaureate exercises in the 
local law schools, often have made this a 
period of maximum emigration from the 
Office. 


The purpose of strengthening the corps, of 
course, is to handle the workload of the 
Office. And where are we? I regret to tell 
you that we will probably be, on June 30, 
just about where we were at that time last 
year. There were 196,000 cases pending be- 
fore the Office on June 30, 1960, and there 
will be about that many on June 30, 1961. 
In short, we’ve kept even, but we’ve not made 
further inroads on the backlog. 

I have reviewed the progress which we have 
made under the present plan for backlog 
reduction, and I think the estimates must be 
revised. Some of the assumptions underly- 
ing the plan have proved overoptimistic. 
Specifically, we continue to suffer—and I use 
that word advisedly—heavy turnover in the 
examining corps. Turnover, of course, is 
nothing new. But the rate is now 20 per- 
cent. On the average, we lose 16 patent 
examiners in a month’s time. In 1955, the 
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year in which the plan for backlog reduc- 
tion was formulated, the rate was 13 per- 
cent. Then we were losing about 7 patent 
examiners a month on the average. I think 
that we must now revise the program for re- 
duction of the backlog in light of our more 
recent experience. 

The causes for our failing to realize all 
our hopes for the plan are long-run. I am 
frank to say that I feel that these long-run 
factors are bringing the patent system to a 
period of crisis. Unless we can find ways of 
simplifying the examination and adjudica- 
tion of patent applications in the Patent 
Office, there is grave doubt that we can con- 
tinue for long to enjoy the advantages of 
an examination system. I do not care to 
acquire a reputation as an alarmist. But I 
invite your consideration of the fact that the 
continually increasing costs and difficulties 
of maintaining an examination system at all 
thorough is not confined to the U.S. Patent 
Office. They have been subject of concern 
among the examining patent offices the 
world over. Discussions at international 
meetings turn to the problems involved and 
things like a common search office for groups 
of countries, or schemes for exchanging 
seartN results between countries, are talked 
about. 

One country, the Netherlands, known ‘Jor 
tts comprehensive and thorough examina- 
tion before issuing patents, is at the present 
moment engaged in passing a law which is, 
in many respects, revolutionary. Under this 
plan applications for patents will be pub- 
lished at a certain interval after being filed, 
but there will be no prosecution toward issu- 
ing a patent, except in those cases where 
prosecution becomes necessary. If the 
patentee needs the patent for enforcing his 
rights, he will be able to call the case up for 
prosecution, or if a member of the public 
requires to know the extent of the rights, he 
may do likewise. At the end of 7 years, if 
there has been no prosecution and issuing 
of the patent, the application becomes 
abandoned. 

I suggest that some of the reasons behind 
these proposed changes in the Dutch law are 
similar or identical to the problems which 
our Patent Office faces today. ‘ 

The first longrun factor embarrassing the 
work of the Patent Office is simply the 
growth of the cumulative search load. 
America is now enjoying an extraordinary 
rate of technological innovation. We should 
rejoice that this is true, for the very sur- 
vival of this country will be determined not 
only at the diplomatic conference tables or 
even alone in military encounters through- 
out the world. The outcome of the struggie 
will to a large extent be determined also by 
how effectively its productive power and its 
inventive genius are marshaled. In this 
effort the patent system must play an evey 
more powerful! part than in the past. 

But these same achievements which make 
for our national strength at the same time 
burden the Patent Office. We must find 
ways to make the Patent Office equal to its 
task. 

Let us look at the size of the problem. In 
the past 25 years, the cumulative search 
load in the Patent Office has doubled. This 
includes U.S. patents, foreign patents, and 
nonpatent literature items. Moreover, the 
cumulative search load is increasing at an 
increasing rate. Specifically in the chemical 
arts, the literature doubles every 8 years. 

Simply in terms of space, the new material 
which accumulates each’ year requires an ad- 
ditional 3,000 square feet—more than the 
space occupied by an examining division. 

Now the problem of the management of 
information is not unique to our Patent 
Office. It is general to the patent offices of 
all examining countries. In fact it is gen- 
eral in all flelds. It is simply the fact that 
because of the subject matter with which 
the Patent Office deals, our problem is more 
acute than most. 
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In our examination operation, the prob- 
lem is aggravated by the fact that applica- 
tions of umcommon.complexity are being 
submitted. You know this from your own 
knowledge of the kinds of applications you 
are filing and of the kinds of patents which 
are being issued; and you can tell the same 
thing by the cruder method of measuring 
the size of the applications or patents—the 
numbers of pages in specifications and the 
number of pages of drawings. 

As a result, there has been a steady decline 
in the output of the examining operation 
of the Patent Office as measured by dis- 
posals per examiner—roughliy 2 percent per 
year. The disposals, of course, taken to- 
gether with the incoming applications, de- 
termines the size of our backlog. If we 
were to go back 30 years—over a million 
patents ago—we would find an average an- 
nual disposal rate of about 160 applications 
per examiner. Today the rate hovers around 
80. In short, an examiner today can achieve 
only half the number of disposals possible 
in the early 1930's. 

And this is only part of the problem. 

As I have pointed out, the problem of 
examiner turnover in the Patent Office is 
more severe than ever. Now I realize that 
the problem of turnover in the examining 
corps has been with us for many years. In 
the past, it has been possible for the Patent 
Office to carry on its work and at the same 
time to train examiners who eventually 
found employment outside the Patent Office. 

It is impossible to predict that the de- 
mand for young engineers trained in exam- 
ining by the Patent Office will decline. On 
the contrary, we can expect it to increase. 
But I submit to you that we can no longer 
afford having the Patent Office train men for 
the outside at the expense of its own exam- 
ining corps. 

This analysis, I believe, indicates that we 
can no longer have “business as usual.” As 
sympathetic and as generous as the Congress 
has been in appropriating funds, I do not 
think that more money alone will meet these 
problems. We neéd a basic reappraisal. 
This analysis likewise, I think, indicates 
some general directions in which solutions 
may be sought. I personally deem it indis- 
pensable-to the survival of the examining 
system in the Patent Office that break- 
throughs be achieved in the area of infor- 
mation retrieval. As you know, for several 
years the Patent Office has had an Office of 
Research and Development engaged in a 
search for methods of mechanizing search- 
ing. This work must be vigorously ad- 
vanced. If necessary, the work must be ex- 
panded. I must tell you that there are dif- 
ferences of opinions among experts as to 
whether the Patent Office will ever be able 
to achieve general mechanical searching. 
There is serious doubt as to whether this 
can ever be true in the mechanical and elec- 
trical arts. 

A committee under the leadership of Dr. 
Mervin J. Kelly, of IBM, and another com- 
mittee under the leadership of Gilbert W. 
King, also of IBM, have submitted to the 
Department of Commerce and to the Patent 
Office recommendations that our research 
and development work in information re- 
trieval be reoriented. The gist of their 
recommendations is that it is impossible to 
hope for hardware capable of serving our 
needs until certain theoretical problems in 
the information retrieval field are solved: 
The committees have er recommended 
that our work be reevaluated with a view to 
reallocation of responsibilities between our 
own Office of Research and Development and 
the Bureau of Standards, in cooperation 
with whom the Patent Office carries out its 
research in this field, 

Tt is important also to stablize the exam- 
ining corps. In the first instance, this re- 
quires within the Patent Office employment 
and promotion policies designed to attract 
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and to hold persons in the Officé as lifetime 
employees. There is no way in which the 
Patent Office, no more than any other em- 
ployer, can compel its employees to remain. 
But it can compete, and it must compete 
effectively. The problem of finding the 
right kind of organization and the right per- 
sonnel policies, of course, is our job in- 
ternally in the Patent Office. 

But I do not believe that that is the whole 
answer. The problem of turnover in the 
Patent Office seems to be a problem in sup- 
ply and demand. For all practical purposes, 
the Patent Office is by far the principal 
source of a supply of people skilled in Pat- 
ent Office prosecution. The Patent Office 
needs skilled solicitation from the outside as 
well as skilled examination inside. If it is 
true that the Patent Office is the principal 
place where these people can be effectively 
trained, then we must train enough for both 
the outside and for ourselves, but we can- 
not do this alone. The solution of this 
problem will require the best combined ef- 
forts of the Patent Office, the industry and 
the bar. I promise to give this my earnest 
attention. 

These approaches which I have outlined 
are long run. There are short-run expedi- 
ents which we can also consider. 

The problem of an increasing cumulative 
search load and-of an examining corps be- 
set by heavy turnover means that it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for examiner and 
lawyer, to achieve the perfect knowledge of 
the prior art which, theoretically at least, 
is need for the proper adjudication of every 
patent application. We must ask ourselves: 
What can we do to help the Patent Office 
achieve this? How can we help bring to 
bear on the adjudication of every patent 
application all the relevant prior art? 

There are two general areas in which I 
think we can look for short-run solutions. 

First, we can try to rationalize the prose- 
cution of patent applications in the Office. 
This is no place to discuss particular ap- 
proaches. I recommend to you, however, 
the proposals developed by the Committee of 
Primary Examiners. 

These proposals require the cooperation of 
the patent bar and the Patent Office. They 
contemplate, first, a complete and more 
thorough preparation of the application 
whereby the scope of the invention is initi- 
ally indicated in a full and concise manner; 
and second, a more comprehensive initial 
search and action by the examiner, with the 
consequence of an earlier termination . of 
the prosecution of the examination. They 
also envisage, within the Office, a shift in 
emphasis, from number of actions to num- 
ber of disposals. They also suggest that the 
applicant should decide right off what his 
invention is and stand on it. 
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Secondly, if we accept the premise that 
with a growing search load and a relatively 
unstable corps it is difficult to make com- 
plete searches, then perhaps the time has 
come to find a way in which the Patent Of- 
fice’s search can be supplemented. Perhaps 
the time has come to reevaluate cancella- 
tion proceedings, the more limited opposi- 
tion proceedings suggested by Dr. Bush in 
his monograph for the O’Mahoney commit- 
tee, or even general oppositions. 

At the risk of being called an alarmist, 
I say the problem is great. It will not do 
merely to deride the courts for a philosophi- 
cal hostility to patents so long as patents are 
invalidated or relevant art not cited by the 
office. Nor will it do merely to attack as 
radicals all those, not members of the pat- 
ent profession, who criticize the patent sys- 
tem which we prize so highly. 

Criticism is our way of life. Every insti- 
tution in our society must continually jus- 
tify itself not only by its history but by its 
present value. It has been said that war is 
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too serious a matter to be left entirely in 
the hands of generals. So also the patent 
system is too important to be the concern 
solely of patent lawyers. 

The President has asked all of us to “ask 
not what.my country can do for me, but 
rather what can I do for my country.” To 
those of us in the patent profession, no 
task is more urgent than to defend the pat- 
ent system and to take those steps which 
are necessary to its growth. 

It is a principle of life that that which 
does not grow and adapt, perishes. The 
Patent Office and the patent system must 
grow and adapt to the problems, and re- 
gain the public confidence entirely. 

I realize that some of the suggestions 
which I have mentioned may arouse contro- 
versy. After all, there was some determined 
opposition to adopting the ban on advertis- 
ing, which had for years embarrassed the 
patent bar. But, to quote President Ken- 
nedy again “Let it be clear that this admin- 
istration recognizes the value of daring and 
dissent—that we greet healthy controversy 
as the hallmark of healthy change.” 

> * a . e 

I hope that I have indicated to you that 
the fate of the Patent Office is the concern 
not only of the Government. It is the con- 
cern of all of us. We earnestly ask your 
help and cooperation as the Patent Office, 
the Department of Commerce, and the busi- 
ness and professional interests which we 
serve seek our solutions. For example, I ex- 
pect that a new fee bill will soon be pre- 
sented to the Congress. I ask you to weigh 
that bill on its merits, without preéoncep- 
tions, bearing in mind that the needs of 
the Patent Office in the years ahead will 
be great. : 

To consider this bill on its merits, it is 
not necessary to resolve the philosophical 
debate about whether the Office should be 
self-sustaining. The basic fees which pro- 
vide most of our revenue were enacted in 
1932. Since that time, the cost of the Of- 
fice has grown greatly. Prices for every- 
thing have risen, including legal fees. I am 
frank to say that I do not believe that we 
can refuse to raise the fees and expect in- 
exhaustible consideration for the needs of 
the Patent Office and the system. 

This legislation was prepared in the pre- 
vious administration. I have reviewed the 
proposal myself, and I believe that legisla- 
tion of this character is well-considered and 
needed. 

I view the Patent Office in the same light 
that Secretary Hodges sees the Department 
of Commerce, as he expressed his idea last 
month to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington. Referring to the alliarice which 
President Kennedy wants between this ad- 
ministration and business, the Secretary 
said: 

“Now, in my mind, an alliance prescribes 
@ quite definite relationship—a joining to- 
gether of independent parties to pursue com- 
mon goals. From the standpoint of this 
administration, alliance means we will seek 
to understand the problems of business, and 
to assist in-their solution. We will not 
harass or regulate it needlessly, but will work 
to promote its growth and prosperity. 

“By the same token, we as allies of busi- 
ness are not obliged to act in any way which 
runs counter to our own interests, which are 
those of the Nation. In short, this adminis- 
tration and we at Commerce are at once 
joined with business yet separate from it. 
We are its friend, but not its unquestioning 
servant; its sympathetic counselor, but not 
its conspirator. All of this, I am sure, busi- 
ness as a whole understands and commends.” 

With that understanding, let us get to 
the job that faces all of us in strengthening 
the patent system. 

It is my own belief that the patent system 
has contributed greatly to the welfare and 
strength of this country. It is my convic- 
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tion that it must make even stronger contri- 
butions in the future. It can do that only 
by meeting the problems it faces. And it can 
meet those problems only with your help. 
Let us resolve that the patent system will 
survive, that it will flourish anew, that it 
will make further and greater contributions 
to the prosperity of our people and the 
strength of our Nation. 
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Administrative Discharge Abuses by Mili- 
tary Hit by House Armed Services 


Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I would like to present the 
following article which appeared on June 
24, 1961, in the Air Force Times, the 
well-known and popular news magazine 
of interest to military personnel. The 
editorial page indicates as follows: 
ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGE ABUSES HIT BY 
- HovusE UNIT 


WASHINGTON.—The House Armed Services 
Committee blistered the services this week 
for their excessive use of administrative dis- 
charges. 

In a sharply worded attack the committee 
pointed out that while dishonorable and bad 
conduct discharges dropped from 18,390 in 
1954 to 10,000 in 1958 (for all services), the 
number of undesirable discharges issued ad- 
ministratively went up from 23,805 in 1954 
to 30,784 in 1958. 

“The trend is quite apparent,” the com- 
mittee said. ‘As the punitive discharge rate 
goes down; the administrative undesirable 
discharge rate goes up.” 

And the group added, “It is perfectly ap- 
parent that an individual’s rights in a pro- 
ceeding to determine whether he should be 
awarded an undesirable discharge are rela- 
tively meaningless when compared to his 
rights * * * through court-martial pro- 
ceedings.” 

The stern words came in the committee’s 
report on the Doyle bill to provide exem- 
plary rehabilitation certificates to men with 
bad discharges who show 3 years of model 
behavior in civilian life. Defense opposed 
the granting of such a certificate by a mili- 
tary board. 

“The Department’s recommendation that 
a civilian agency award the rehabilitation 
certificate is ridiculous,” the committee said. 
“A certificate issued by a local civilian agency 
would pale into insignificance when com- 
pared to the certificate awarded by a board 
under the auspices of the Armed Forces.” 


It taunted the Defense Department with 
these words, “perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the Department of Defense 
also recommend that its Boards for the Cor- 
rection of Military Records and its Boards 
of Reviews, Discharges and Dismissals, also 
should be turned over to nonmilitary organ- 
izations.” 

The group added that “The attitude of 
the Department * * * appears to be that 
once an individual is discharged from the 
armed services, any stigma attached to his 
record is for life, regardless of the original 
reason for the discharge and all other fac- 
tors that may subsequently intervene.” 
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Noting it was seriously concerned about 
the many thousands who go through life 
with bad discharges, having great difficulty 
finding employment, the committee pointed 
out many of the men involved were young 
and immature when the offenses were com- 
mitted. 

Noting Defense has revised its administra- 
tive discharge procedure, the committee said 
the new regulations “will be of no benefit 
to the more than a quarter of a million in- 
dividuals who have already received unde- 
sirable discharges.” 

The “very least that can be done for” 
these individuals is to give them am oppor- 
tunity to earn the certificate recommended 
in the proposed legislation, the report said. 

More than 130,000 men have received un- 
desirable discharges since 1954, the group 
said. Over 278,000 received such discharges 
since 1940. Some 200,000 more have received 
bad conduct or dishonorable discharges 
since 1940. 


This article refers to H.R. 1935 which 
was unanimously reported out of the 
House Armed Services Committee to the 
floor of the House on June 19, 1961. It 
there appeared on the Consent Calendar, 
was approved on that day in the House 
without a word of objection from any one 
of the many Members on the floor. 

The bill then arrived at the other end 
of the Capitol within 48 hours and was 
promptly referred to the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate, presided over 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, the Honorable RicHarp Rus- 
SELL. 





You and the Cold War—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the tenth in a series of articles ap- 
pearing daily in the Chicago Daily News 
on “You and the Cold War.” 

Today’s article was written by Mr. 
George Weller, of the celebrated Chicago 
Daily News foreign service, who is one of 
the world’s outstanding experts on the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Weller has covered this area of 
the world from the burning oil-rich sands 
of Saudi Arabia to the deadly alleys of 
the Algiers Casbah. 

He has covered the Iranian peaks 
which overlook the Soviet Union to the 
strife-scarred banks of the River Jordan. 

In preparing today’s article about the 
way in which the Middle East fits into the 
complex structure of the cold war, Mr. 
Weller draws upon his many years of ex- 
perience as a correspondent for the Daily 
News foreign service. 

I am sure his observations will help 
all of us to better unde: stand this strife- 
torn corner of the world. 

The first of two articles by Mr. Wel- 
ler, as part of the overall series, follows: 
You AND THE COLD War, No. 10—UNITED 


StaTEs SITTING Out LULL IN MIDEAST—WE 
Must KEEP QUIET AND POuR IN MORE AID 


(Here is another in the Daily News series 
of articles on the cold war. This one con- 
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siders the problems of the Middle East, as 
seen by the Daily News foreign service 
specialist in that area.) 

(By George Weller) 

RomMeE.—No ministries are being blown up. 
No fighter planes are raiding frontiers. Even 
Arab abuse of the United States is quieter. 
Israel has the atom, but claims not to have 
the bomb. The petroleum cartel is broken. 

The Middle East is having a breathing 
spell. 

UAR President Gamal Abdel Nasser sum- 
moned all the neutralist powers to Cairo to 
form a new middlemen’s bloc, and has for- 
warded them all to Tito in Yugoslavia for 
a September meeting. 

Iran. is having a reform wave under her 
new clean-sweeping Prime Minister Ali 
Amini. The shah is willing. 

Iraq’s dictator, Abdel Karim Kassem, has 
tied up the Moscow Communists by recog- 
nizing a tame Communist Party of his own. 

Israel’s David Ben-Gurion, outgoing Prime 
Minister of a fallen government, is raising 
support outside Israel for his August elec- 
tions. 

Sooner or later, Adolf Eichmann will die. 

And Jordan’s King Hussein has married 
and settled down with the daughter of a 
British colonel. 

In this strange lull the United States, the 
perennial patsy, the target of endless mendi- 
cancy and unbridled abuse, has a chance 
to say a word for itself. With the usual 
uproar stilled, the Middle East can listen. 

The Soviets are not likely to interrupt. 
Nasser’s abuse has been turned on them now, 
too. 

BIGGEST SALESMAN IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The door is ajar. The United States has 
quietly passed Britain and Germany and 
become the biggest salesman of consumer 
goods to the Middle East. 

Those climbing sales figures don’t look 
like hatred—or boycott. 

The trouble is that the United States 
doesn’t know what to say. The pay-and- 
keep-quiet attitude has been in effect too 
long. 

And by offering blank check protection, in 
return for nothing, the United States aroused 
not gratitude, but suspicion. 

The United States has supported the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO) with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of military aid 
to Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 

But we won’t join the pact, even though 
there is no automatic intervention clause in 
it, and though the Eisenhower doctrine 
pledged us to a role as anti-Red fireman. 

The Middle East never before knew any- 
body who kept buying tickets at their box- 
office and then refused to go in. 

Arab unity is the creed of every Arab, as 
sacred as the ballot to Americans. But no 
American Government is ready even to give 
spiritual salute to Arab unity, because 40 
million Arabs united—an impossibility, any- 
way—means 2 million Israelis isolated. — « 

These governments tend to be Socialist, 
not for Marxist reasons, but because * mili- 
tary clique lays hold of the private banks 
and uses them to stimulate the economy. 

The result is inefficiency, with half-trained 
engineers loosely spending public money. 

When the banks, instead of the army, run 
the government, the result is an entrenched 
wealthy class, huge profits, low taxes, and 
a revolution. 

LIVES BY SELLING OIL TO THE WEST 


The Middle East lives by selling oil to the 
West. Its side incomes are gained by milk- 
ing three inexhaustible cows: American aid, 
Soviet aid, and international Zionist aid. 

But the big oil profits are leveling off as 
Soviet oil is pumped into the European mar- 
ket. Here is a convenient target for Ameri- 
can propaganda. 
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But the American Government’s conduc- 
tor, US. Information Agency Director Edward 
R. Murrow, is busy scolding the United 
States about Alabama’s riots. He, too, fol- 
lows the American Middle East policy that 
silence is best, vulnerable though the Rus- 
sian oil policy is. 

The new, reformist Iran has its hand out 
for another $40 million in American aid, on 
top of nearly $1 billion already swallowed up. 

The “United States is apparently ready to 
pay, as usual. But to quote Francesco Rossi, 
of Italy’s rock-conservative Fiat-owned news- 
paper, Stampa, “The United States is slow 
in giving Amini a hand in the desperate 
struggle to save Persia from catastrophe.” 

Money, yes; reform, no. 

In Nasser’s U.A.R., more than $100 million 
of U.S. cash has been piled up in unused 
counterpart funds. It is accumulated by 
the sale—no gift—by Nasser to his people 
of wheat, cotton, turkeys, and barley, paid 
for by the American taxpayer. 

A top American diplomat told this cor- 
respondent, “Our economists in Washington 
have such a mad passion for ‘clearing the 
books,’ as they call it, that they are already 
reaching out to rub off these American 
credits by giving them to Nasser.” 

Such a move, in his opinion, would be 
wasteful’ anywhere, but downright mis- 
chievous in the U.A.R., where Nasser has con- 
tinually depreciated American aid and ex- 
alted—until his sudden switch in June— 
the help from the Soviet Union. 

Nasser has continually preached that “the 
Americans do not give us food and we owe 
them nothing. We buy from them.” 

All the diplomats want is that Washington 
accept Nasser on his own terms, and not en- 
courage him, for doctrinaire or theoretical 
reasons, to transform this purchase into a 
gift. 

What is to be done with the millions of 
US. credits frozen in Cairo that the Wash- 
ington economists are so eager to “clear?” 

The diplomat’s answer is simple: Give a 
few millions back to the Egyptians to save 
the Abu Simbil caves on the Upper Nile, 
which are to be flooded by the Aswan Dam. 
And then wait. : 


WASTE GOES ON IN TURKEY, TOO 


In Turkey, as in the U.AR., the United 
States has been subsidizing the same bas- 
ically socialist, inefficient, and economically 
inert economy that it opposes on the Soviet 
side of the Iron Curtain. But because Tur- 
key is an ally, the waste goes on. 

The long, dollar-lavish snooze of the 
United States—building roads and ignoring 
the collectivist structure—was broken by last 
year’s revolution. 

The Americans found that the leader they 
trusted, Adnan Menderes, had invented a 
perfect system for milking American 
economists. 

The policy was to take U.S. money, pour 
it into the four Socialist state banks whose 
never published books control all Turkey’s 
enterprise, and thus stimulate the economy. 

“The result was scores of money-losing state 
factories, located where Menderes’ followers 
would get the most jobs. 

Now it’s all reversed but it’s all the same. 

Menderes is out and the army and the 
opposition Republicans are in. The Turks 
have pulled their troops out of Korea, ignor- 
ing an American protest. 

In the United States the Republicans are 
out and the Democrats are in. 

And the Kennedy administration, exactly 
like Mr. Eisenhower’s, is pushing ahead with 
a $120 million steel plant. It’s unnecessary 
because Turkey has another producing plant 
already under expansion. 

But it’s a fine prize for the American com- 
pany that got the order without any com- 
petitive bid. And the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee approves. 
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MOST BAFFLING PUZZLE OF ALL 


The most baffling thing about the United 
States, as seen from the Middle East, is that 
it doesn’t seem to have made up its mind 
what really is the most efficient form of 
economy, much less the best form of govern- 
ment. 

The more the Turkish and the U.AR. 
leaders cripple the machinery of free pro- 
duction by state seizures or interference, the 
more unconditional help they get from the 
United States. 

The United States, in other words, keeps 
betting on an economic horse that in prin- 
ciple it doesn’t believe can win. 

The American principles of large-scale 
ownership of small property, of divided own- 
ership of productive enterprise through 
shares, are nowhere enunciated, nowhere ex- 
plained, nowhere defended. 

If the United States is so confused in its 
economics that it throws away money on 
inferior systems—asks the citizen of the 
Middle East—how can we trust its thinking 
in the politics of defense, that is, life itself? 





Daniel Hoan Dies 
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oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
W. Hoan, of Milwaukee, one of the great 
public officials in the history of Ameri- 
can municipal government, died on 
June 11. 

Mr. Hoan was mayor of Milwaukee 
from 1916 to 1940 and was principally 
responsible for the elevation of that city 
to the position it held for many years as 
the best governed city in the United 
States. 

When I was mayor of Waterbury, I 
was necessarily interested in municipal 
administration and I made a particular 
study of the policies and procedures that 
governed the city of Milwaukee, and I 
then conceived an admiration for the 
government of that city which I have 
never lost. 

The magnificent achievements of Mil- 
waukee were largely due to the vision 
and efforts of Dan Hoan, and I think it 
appropriate that the records of Con- 
gress should carry some note of his 
death and of his great contribution to 
our country. 

* Accordingly, I append herewith an 

article from the New York Times of 

June 12, 1961, containing an obituary 

notice of this great American: 

DanieL Hoan Dres—SociatistT Mayror—HELpD 
OFFICE IN MILWAUKEE 24 YEARS—FOUGHT 
ror SEAWAY 
MILWAUKEE, June 11.—Daniel W. Hoan, So- 

cialist mayor of Milwaukee for 24 years, died 

today at the age of 80. 

Mr. Hoan, the first of a series of Socialist 
mayors here, served from 1916 to 1940. 

After his defeat in 1940 by Carl Zeidler, Re- 
publican brother of Frank Zeidler, a later 
Milwaukee Socialist mayor, Mr. Hoan joined 
the Democratic Party and was active in the 
fight for the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

His health had been failing for the last 
year, and he suffered his fifth stroke just 8 
days ago. 


June 22 


DEFEATED TOUGH FOES 


Mr. Hoan was mayor for so many years 
that he was regarded as almost as much a 
fixture of government as the city charter. 
During his 24 years in office, he repeatedly 
beat back tough election foes and two at- 
tempts to oust him through the recall 
method. 

Life in city hall was story, under Mr. 
Hoan, for he was constantly at odds with a 
hostile city council, composed chiefly of 
nonpartisans. On top of that, he had a rela- 
tively small Socialist electorate to back him 
up. But his socialism did not keep the vot- 
ers from reelecting him. 

His success at the polls stemmed in large 
part from his accomplishments in running 
the city government. He demanded, and 
almost always got, scrupulous honesty from 
his subordinates. 


REORGANIZED THE POLICE 


He reorganized the police department so 
efficiently that Milwaukee won a reputation 
as a racketless city—in a time when racket- 
eers were running rampant in many other 
large cities. 

He streamlined the municipal court sys- 
tem to the point where trials were held and 
convictions often were obtained on the very 
day the crime was committed. His manage- 
ment of the city’s financial affairs was con- 
sidered sound. 

His political career was a far cry from his 
earlier life. Born in Waukesha, Wis., on 
March 12, 1881, he was left on his own at 
the age of 14, when his father, a blacksmith, 
died. 

Starting out as a kitchen scullion, he 
learned to cook and was soon in demand as 
a chef at Milwaukee’s and Chicago’s leading 
hotels. He often said that he became a So- 
cialist while stirring his broths and refiect- 
ing on what he believed were the inequalities 
of life. 

BECAME A LAWYER 


Cooking led him to the University of Wis- 
consin, where he studied and worked as a 
cook in a fraternity house. While there, he 
organized the campus’ first Socialist club. 

He graduated in 1905 and opened a cafe 
in Chicago, where he earned the money to 
put himself through the Kent College of 
Law. In 1910, he passed the Illinois bar 
examination and won his first 17 cases be- 
fore returning to Milwaukee. 

He entered the city government there in 
1910, when he was elected city attorney. 

Mr. Hoan had little patience with theo- 
retical socialism. His rivals in the eastern 
units of the national Socialist Party accused 
him of not understanding Marxism. 

He was a member of the party’s national 
executive committee, but lost a bid for the 
chairmanship in 1932. 





MATS—Finally Off Dead Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Finally Off Dead Center,” which ap- 
peared in the News-Democrat, of Belle- 
ville, Ill., on Saturday, June 10, 1961: 

FInaLLy Orr Deap CENTER 

Yesterday was a great day for the United 

States and, for that matter, all the free 
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world, Lt. Gen. Joe W. Kelly took delivery 
on the first of a long line of new, modern, 
fast, long range, large capacity, heavy duty 
cargo airplanes being built expressly for the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

The overriding significance of the event is 
that now, finally, our ponderous national de- 
fense machinery is boosted off dead center. 
High time, too. 

The huge Boeing C-135 Stratolifter which 
General Kelly flew out of Seattle yesterday 
afternoon marks MATS belated debut in the 
jet age. From now on until July, next year, 
MATS Stratoliners will be coming off the 
production lines every 2 weeks for a total of 
30 planes. 

Sometime in January initial delivery is 
expected on another order for 20 big turbo- 
prop C-130B’s which, although somewhat 
slower than thé 500-mile-an-hour Strato- 
liner, will have considerably greater range 
and will go at almost double the speed of 
any planes that MATS can put up in volume 
today. 

All these aircraft are in the interim cate- 
gory. They are modified models of already 
operational aircraft. More readily available, 
they'll at least partially fill the gap until 
something better comes along. 

The ultimate is still on the drawing boards 
and finished design will not be ready for 
2 years. But the fact that Lockheed has 
been handed a firm order to go ahead and 
is working hard at it is important. 

Summing up, there has been more head- 
way made in the last 5 months than in 
all the dozen or so years since MATS was 
put together. The gain is one of the divi- 
dends accruing from election of President 
John F. Kennedy. Rightly alarmed by our 
deteriorated defense posture, Kennedy lost 
no time shifting from reverse into high gear. 
And pouring on the gas. 

The degeneration did not happen over- 
night. Nor will it be mended quickly or 
easily. As the President himself has pointed 
out, the situation will be worse before it gets 
better. 

But despite the grimness of the prospect, 
signs of constructive moves to counteract 
our lamentable inadequacy are starting to 
emerge. It looks like we're on the way to 
regaining the momentum needed to heft the 
big stick which commands universal respect. 





Why the Nuclear Test Ban Talks Have 
Not Succeeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s recall to Washington 
of Arthur Dean, chief negotiator of the 
nuclear test ban talks at Geneva, is 
further evidence of the fateful decision 
which must soon be made—whether or 
not to resume nuclear testing. As a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I should like to make some 
observations on this situation. 

One of the hardest foreign policy deci- 
sions facing President Kennedy is 
whether or not to resume nuclear tests, 
and thus end the unpoliced moratorium 
which has been in effect unofficially since 
gt ee began at Geneva on October 

. 1958. ~ 
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At Geneva there has been a consider- 
able measure of agreement between East 
and West, enough to provide some 17 
articles for a treaty. However, the fun- 
damental points of view of the two sides 
are quite different. The U.SS.R. ad- 
vocates adoption of a document in which 
the United States, Britain, and Russia 
would agree simply to reduce nuclear 
armaments. The United States and 
Britain have insisted on measures for the 
verification of any treaty concerning the 


-limitation of armaments, primarily 


through a technical program of inspec- 
tion. 
HOW DID WE COME TO GENEVA? 


Early in 1958 President Eisenhower 
initiated the long effort to reach a nu- 
clear test agreement. As a first step, 
a committee of United States and Soviet 
scientific experts met during the sum- 
mer of that year; they reported that it 
was technically feasible to detect atomic 
tests. The United States, United King- 
dom, and U.S.S.R. then agreed to begin 
treaty negotiations at the end of October 
in Geneva. They agreed also to suspend 
voluntarily any further testing to await 
the results of the talks. 

Throughout almost the whole period 
since the talks began, and right up to 
the present, the central issue has been 
the kind of inspection system necessary 
to police a test ban. The West believes 
that an effective system requires a sub- 
stantial number of control posts in the 
territory of each of the treaty countries, 
These would be staffed by technicians of 
several countries who would be empow- 
ered to make on-site inspections of a 
percentage of unidentified ground trem- 
ors or seismic events. 

After first denouncing the inspection 
proposal as a scheme for spying, the 
Soviets relented to a limited degree. 
However, they never modified their 
position to the extent of coming close 
to minimum Western desires for inspec- 
tion. 

New and complicating circumstances 
were introduced into the test talks by 
U.S. scientists’ discovery early in 1959 
that,.small underground nuclear explo- 
sions might be difficult to detect. The 
result was a new U.S. treaty proposal in 
the spring of 1960, suggesting the ban- 
ning of tests in the atmosphere, in 
Space, and underwater. In all these 
areas there could be no question of the 
adequacy of control measures. All 
underground tests above a specified and 
relatively low explosive power would 
also be banned. This plan proposed 
also a joint research program on detec- 
tion so as eventually to bring smaller 
tests within control capabilities. The 
Soviets found the new proposal accept- 
able as a basis for negotiation; they also 
proposed that there be no smaller tests 
pending the completion of this research 
program. 

Negotiations have rested more or less 
at this point. This spring the Kennedy 
administration offered several modifica- 
tions of the Western position, designed 
to provoke the Soviets into compromise. 

The present Western proposals call 
for an involved technical apparatus to 
assure effective inspection and control. 
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A massive system of one hundred and 
eighty 30-man control posts, estimated 
to cost about $2 billion to install, would 
be set up on land and sea within 3 years 
after signing of the treaty. Within 
this same period, earth and solar satel- 
lite systems would be established to 
detect explosions in outer space. Un- 
identified seismic events would be in- 
spected by teams of specialists. 
Control operations would be undertaken 
by an international staff so constituted 
as to avoid self-inspection. Nuclear 
explosions for research and peaceful 
purposes would be permitted under 
safeguards. The whole program would 
be under the direction of a test ban ad- 
ministrator and 5 assistants, operat- 
ing under the direction of an 11-mem- 
ber International Control Commission. 
WHY SHOULD THERE BE A TEST BAN 


Behind President Kennedy’s decision 
to continue to talk at Geneva there lies 
what many believe to be the necessity to 
go “the last mile” in proving our willing- 
ness to negotiate a nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

By making every reasonable effort to 
come to an effective agreement with 
the Russians, the President has given his 
support to the thesis that a test ban 
treaty offers the best hope of a start 
toward arms reduction and a general 
relaxation of tensions between East and 
West. Certainly too, the administration 
appreciates that breaking off the talks 
and resuming testing would probably in- 
tensify the cold war and stimulate the 
arms race. Such developments would 
weaken greatly, if not doom, any chance 
of arms reduction. 

If, furthermore, the three current nu- 
clear powers fail to reach agreement, 
future efforts to reach an effective sys- 
tem of arms control may be fatally 
handicapped. The door is already open 
for others to become members of the 
so-called nuclear. club. France has 
made real progress, and reportedly Red 
China and Israel are not far behind. 
Some 10 nations are thought to be ca- 
pable of perfecting their own bomb over 
the next 10 years. Such a spread of 
nuclear weapons would render effective 
arms control all but impossible. 

At the present time, it is argued, we 
have a weapon stockpile more than ade- 
quate to satisfy military requirements. 
It is generally believed also that we hold 
a lead in warhead technology over the 
Russians. A-return to testing, then, 
could mean a loss of this lead, the certain 
obsolescence of our stockpile, and new 
and massive expenditures for develop- 
ment to keep ahead of, or even abreast 
of, the Russian efforts. 

On the side of those who feel we must 
begin testing again are ranged a strong 
series of counterarguments, Perhaps 
most important is the fact that the 212- 
year moratorium has constituted what 
amounts to a test ban, as the Soviets 
might have hoped, free from any con- 
trols or inspection requirements. The 
longer the negotiations continue this 
moratorium, the greater will be the 
Soviets’ advantage through the progres- 
sive weakening of the U.S. case for 
controls. 
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Then too, many experts present con- 
vincing arugments that the Soviets can 
be and are cheating. They assert that 
the Soviet Union is making advances in 
technology and strengthening its position 
to the detriment of the United States. 
If this is true the need to test, in order 
to improve our own technology, is all the 
more pressing. 

WHERE THE DISAGREEMENT LIES 


In any event the breaking off of test 
talks must come, if it does, as a result 
of disagreement between East and West 
across the negotiating table. Increasing 
Western doubt of Russian sincerity in 
the negotiations have been compounded 
as the result of the introduction by the 
Soviet Union of a demand for a three- 
man, or “troika,” directorate for the ad- 
ministration of the test ban, replacing 
the single neutral administrator agreed 
to last year. This plan would give the 
Soviets veto power over the operations 
under a treaty, and is obviously unac- 
ceptable to the West. 

Behind this new and basic disagree- 
ment are several important specific 
points on which the two sides have never 
been able to come together over the full 
term of the talks. It is this continued 
inability to reach a compromise on basic 
issues, despite real Western efforts at 
concessions, that makes any further 
progress seem unlikely. 

First. The first of these issues is the 
duration of the proposed research pro- 
gram for detecting underground testing 
of small weapons, and the length of the 
moratorium on this type of testing. The 
Soviet Union had proposed a period of 
4to5 years. The United States originally 
proposed a 2-year research program and 
a 27-month moratorium; more recently 
Western proposals call for a 3-year re- 
search program. The operation of a 
joint research program is itself in ques- 
tion due to Soviet refusal to participate. 
This is the case even though the West 
would now accede to a Soviet demand 
for observers of our research, in ex- 
change for similar rights if Russia de- 
cided to carry its own research. The So- 
viets apparently are not ready to accept 
these renewed proposals and have not 
advanced new positions of their own. 

A related area of disagreement con- 
cerns a control system for high altitude 
or space testing. A three-power tech- 
nical conference in 1959 recommended a 
system of satellite surveillance which 
the West has accepted. The Soviets have 
taken no position. 

Second. Several of the most discussed 
areas of disagreement have to do with 
control posts and establishing the num- 
ber of onsite inspections to be made each 
year. Originally the Soviet Union pro- 
posed that all control post staffs would 
be nationals of the country where the 
post was located. The counterproposal 
of the West suggested that each post 
staff he composed one-third from each 
of the three political blocs, with the post 
directors not to be nations of the host 
country. Although the Soviet position 
has moved close to the West’s here, no 
agreement is in sight. 

On the matter of control posts—the 
very heart of the inspection system—the 
West has proposed 21 post sites in the 
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Soviet Union, 17 in the United States 
and 14 in Britain and her dependencies. 
The Russians want only 15 posts in the 
Soviet Union. The West has offered to 
cut the number in the U.S.S.R. to 19, a 
minimum number, at the same time re- 
ducing posts in the United States to 16. 
This concession has not seemed to inter- 
est the U.S.S.R. 

Regarding the number of onsite in- 
spections of unidentified seismic events, 
the West has proposed an annual quota 
of 20 inspections, based on a study of the 
normal seismic activity in the Soviet 
Union. The Russians have offered three. 
Though a compromise has been hinted 
at, there is still a sizable gap in the 
figures. : 

A related area of dispute involves the 
technical criteria which would be re- 
quired for making onsite inspections of 
suspicious events. Also in contention is 
the staffing of inspection teams and the 
operation of special inspection aircraft 
flights. 

Third. Another important area of dis- 
agreement has been over Soviet insis- 
tence on a two-thirds vote or veto power 
over budget and fiscal matters. This 
problem lies within the broader subject 
of the size and composition of the In- 
ternational Control Commission. Origi- 
nally it was agreed that the Commission 
should have seven members. A dispute 
then arose over the political composition 
of the four members beside those of the 
three treaty powers. The U.S.S.R.’s plan 
proposed three Western, three Soviet 
bloc and one neutral member. The West 
then argued for three Western, two So- 
viet bloc and two neutral members in an 
effort to circumvent the veto. Most re- 
cently, Western counterproposals report- 
edly would offer an 1l1-man commission 
composed of 4 Western members, 4 
Soviet block members and 3 neutrals. 
This concession would constitute recog- 
nition that each of the treaty powers 
could veto the annual budget. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Last week the administration’s white 
paper made known the U.S. views on 
the Soviet position regarding the test 
ban. In urging further efforts toward 
an agreement and at the same time 
giving warning that we might be forced 
to end the testing moratorium, the 
President made clear that we cannot 
take the risk of foregoing testing indefi- 
nitely while waiting for the Soviets to 
decide to sign an agreement. This 
thinking, apparently, is largely based on 
the fear that the Soviets may be advanc- 
ing through covert underground testing. 
At the same time we have rejected a 
Soviet offer to combine the test talks 
with the general disarmament discus- 
sions, scheduled to open next month. 

Thus we have adopted the course of 
continuing to talk at Geneva, while pre- 
paring at the same time to resume un- 
derground tests. There are no signs yet 
of a definite decision to resume under- 
ground testing, but this appears likely. 
In the meantime it is useful both diplo- 
matically and psychologically to keep 
talking. As the United States has de- 


veloped its position in recent months, we 


have acquired the favored position in 
world opinion. Continuing the talks 
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now will reemphasize to the world Soviet 
unwillingness to match U.S. concessions. 
That this factor is bearing heavily on 
Soviet negotiators is reflected in their in- 
creasingly noisy denunciations of our 
position. Certainly, both sides recognize 
that the nation which resumes testing 
first will suffer a real propaganda loss. 

The President must make a fateful 
decision, and a difficult one. If we do in 
the end resume testing, we must do so in 
a way to convince world opinion that we 
are acting in the interests of our own 
security and to insure the strength of 
the free world. 





Kennedy’s Automation Doctor 
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HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 ~ 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
lcave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an article 
entitled “Kennedy’s Automation Doc- 
tor,” from the June 1961 issue of Ad- 
ministrative Management, relating to 
Dr. Seymour Louis Wolfbein, director of 
the new Office of Automation and Man- 
power in the U.S. Department of Labor. 

This. article is by Larston D. Farrar, 
who needs no introduction to many of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
Larston Farrar is noted throughout the 
free world as a prolific and careful 
writer. He is the author of many books, 
including the noted “Washington Low- 
down,” and his latest book “Successful 
Writers and How They Work.” 

In this article, he has captured the 
spirit of urgency which characterizes 
the work of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor in its fight to whittle the army of 
unemployed, while at the same time 
painting a vivid word-portrait of Dr. 
Wolfbein and giving the reader a good 
idea of what may, or may not, be ac- 
complished in this vital work. 

(The material is as follows:) 

KENNEDY’s AUTOMATION DOCTOR 


(An exclusive interview with Seymour Louis 
Wolfbein—New Director asks manage- 
ment’s cooperation. But question looms: 
“Does he have the power to put his rec- 
ommendations into practice?”’) 


(By Larston D. Farrar) 


“Another fundamental ingredient of a 
program to ‘accelerate longrun economic 
growth is vigorous improvement in the 
quality of the Nation’s human resources. 
Modern machines and advanced technology 
are not good enough unless they are used 
by a labor force that is educated, skilled, 
and in good health.”—President JoHN F. 
KENNEDY. 

The man who is supposed to find a for- 
mula, discover a vaccine, or compound a 
prescription for the pain accompanying the 
inevitable changes wrought by automation 
can be found on the second floor—known as 
“Executive Row”—of the huge Department 
of Labor Building in Washington. 

Seymour Louis Wolfbein, new Director of 
the new Office of Automation and Manpow- 
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er, was singled out for that post April 20, 
the day the Office was created, by Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 

In setting it up, Secretary Goldberg un- 
derscored the fact that one of the principal 
purposes of the Labor Department since its 
founding has been “to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, to improve their work- 
ing conditions, and to advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment.” 

“Automation and other technological de- 
velopments have increased productivity and 
displaced workers,” Secretary Goldberg con- 
tinued. “They have also brought benefits 
to the economy.” 

“The skills required of our manpower 
change as our technology changes. Auto- 
mation and other technological develop- 
ments require greater skills from the labor 
force and displace those with lesser skills. 
These developments will accelerate in the 
years ahead. They will pose special prob- 
lems for workers who suffer unemployment 
and must acquire new skills to meet chang- 
ing manpower needs.” 

The Secretary, in establishing the new 
Office, declared that it was designed to: 

1, Examine employment and unemploy- 
ment by industry, occupation, and area; to 
examine current and anticipated techno- 
logical changes, and all phases of techno- 
logical unemployment. 

2. Develop programs for expanding and 
improving testing, counseling, training and 
placement of workers displaced by automa- 
tion and other technological developments. 

3. Develop programs for expanding and 
improving testing, counseling, training and 
placement of workers entering or already in 
the labor force, in the light of changing de- 
mands resulting from automation and other 
technological developments. 

4. Serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion dealing with various aspects of auto- 
mation and technological development; con- 
duct conferences with employers and work- 
ers affected by automation and other tech- 
nological developments, and prepare appro- 
priate literature for distribution to inter- 
ested persons and organizations. 


At first blush, some reporters were con- 
strained to label Dr. Wolfbein “the new auto- 
mation czar.” But closer study of his as- 
signed duties indicates that his role will 
resemble more that of a physician, with du- 
ties closely prescribed by law, and his suc- 
cess (or failure) depending as much on his 
“patient”—the Nation’s business commu- 
nity—as on any “remedy” Dr. Wolfbein 
might formulate. 

He cannot truly be called a “czar” because 
he has no authority to knock heads together, 
to force industry to take his recommenda- 
tions, or to exercise arbitrary power in any 
direction. Yet, in a sense, granted that his 
recommendations make sense to most 
officialdom, the power to see that the pa- 
tient takes his medicine is implicit in the 
new office which Dr. Wolfbein directs. 

“MY WORK IS CUT OUT FOR ME” 


For behind him in those recommendations, 
if they are valid, stands a Congress that 
may be willing to grant new legislation he 
may recommend, and beyond the Congress, 
there are labor leaders and their millions of 
members, plus the members of the public 
fearful of the future, who will exercise the 
moral (and political) pressures necessary to 
see that the patient does take his medi- 
cine. 

At 45, with black hair flecked with gray, Dr. 
Wolfbein takes his responsibilities—but not 
himself—seriously. He says, with a smile, 
that he has been in Government “forever” 
and he is well aware both of the opportuni- 
ties and the restraints his new post entails. 
As Deputy Assistant Secrétary of Labor since 
May 1959, an appointment which culminated 
almost two decades of work on subjects in- 
timately connected with labor problems in 
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Government, he has few illusions about 
what he can, and cannot, do, under the 
specific authority granted in the directive 
issued by Secretary Goldberg. 

“My work is cut out for me,” he asserted 
briskly, shortly after he received the new 
appointment. “The President and the Sec- 
retary of Labor are determined that the 
Government shall be geared to meet the 
challenges of automation and the manpower 
problems which flow out of the changes. . 

“I view my new powers, such as they are; 
as a means by which the Department of La- 
bor, through this new office, first, can en- 
hance the work of existing, operating bu- 
reaus which have to do with studies of auto- 
mation and its impact upon people, and, 
second, to pull together all the forces and 
facilities in the Department which can be 
used to concentrate on this problem and 
to find valid solutions for phases and facets 
of it. 

“The success of whatever work we do in 
Government, and of whatever programs we 
might formulate, naturally must depend 
upon the manner in which responsible busi- 
ness management pitches in and cooperates 
by making use of the management tools we 
are striving to develop. 

“The object of all our studies, and all our 
programs, is to make available to industry a 
trained labor supply. This is in the public 
interest, for a trained worker is a valuable 
worker, valuable to the country, valuable to 
his family, and, of course, valuable to the 
company for which he works. 

“Business management, whether some 
business managers realize it or not (and I 
believe that many, perhaps most, of them do 
realize it), has a vital role to play in this 
period of great stress in the world. By coop- 
erating with the Department of Labor on 
these plans and projects, which will be for- 
mulated only after consultation with man- 
agement and union technicians and leaders, 
business management will be able to help up 
to develop the kind of society that will keep 
our country in front of all the world as a 
model for swift industrial progress. 


“MANAGEMENT'S ROLE IS A. VITAL ONE 


“It’s a job for everyone of us—not just 
Government, not just labor, not just busi- 
ness, and not just the public. Manage- 
ment’s role is a vital one and, depending 
upon how management catches the vision, it 
can be even more vital in the years to come. 

“In order to do the job, I will be able to 
call on other agencies already in existence. 
I do not contemplate any large staff for my 
office, for the job is more one of coordina- 
tion than of empire building. I have no 
taste for empire building, anyway. 

“For example, there is the Division of 
Productivity and Technological Develop- 
ment, headed by Leon Greenberg, with 50 
employees. It will be working closely with 
me. I expect to use the facilities of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Division of Manpower—not to forget the 
vast facilities of the 1,800 local offices of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


“We will use caution in every recommen- 
dation. But we expect to cause a change— 
slightly in some respects, more significantly 
in others—in the direction of the course of 
the Department of Labor—and, it follows, 
the Federal Government—in meeting the 
challenge posed by the sixties now upon us.” 


To help make up his prescription for the 


“ Nation’s future, Dr. Wolfbein says he will 


also use the enormous information-gather- 
ing facilities of the Department of Labor— 
and cooperating agencies, public and private, 
including industry—to learn: t 

1. Exactly what is happening in the field 
of automation. 

2. What impact the developments are hav- 
ing upon the economy and upon the people 
inthe.economy. - 
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3. What can be done, if anything can be 
done (and he is sure that there are many 
stratagems that can be adopted to assuage 
and temper automation’s impact), about 
what is happening. ~ 

COMMUNICATIONS TO BE USED 


“We know some tentative facts about the 
challenges posed by automation and the 
terrific productive thrust it is having in 
various segments of our economy,” he points 
out. “Strictly speaking, we have had auto- 
mation since the first industrial revolution 
began. But only in recent years have its 
effects become as explosive as. they are now 
becoming, with relation to millions of people 
involved. 

“I’d like to be the one—or among the 
ones—who can develop what Secrétary Gold- 
berg calls an early warning system that in- 
dustry can use, in all branches, to foresee 
the impact of automation so as to plan to 
soften its deleterious effect on workers and 
to assuage the economic pain all along the 
line,” he declared, firmly. 

“We have, as noted, some ideas about what 
happens when the impact of automation is 
felt, but we do not know what really happens. 
I’d like to find out. The lives of millions of 
people—each an individual, with all the 
hopes and fears of any human being—are 
tied up in finding the answer, or answers.” 

A vital part of his duties, as he views his 
role, is to find out how to use communica- 
tions to soften or ameliorate the harsher im- 
pacts of automation. y 

“Automation has been felt most Keenly in 
farming and in many a factory. Now, it is 
more and more felt in the offices of the Na- 
tion, particularly banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and those institutions which formerly 
hired thousands of workers for bookkeeping 
and other chores. 

“Working with labor leaders and with in- 
dustrial leaders, I feel that we can come up 
with procedures which will make it possible 
for our society to enjoy the benefits of auto- 
mation without simultaneously having to 
pay such a terrific price in the wrecking of 
lives, or a part of the lives, of so many mil- 
lions of individuals. 2 

“If) through this office, we can establish a 
clearinghouse by which the word can be 
spread in advance, as to which industries 
are going to be feeling the onslaught of au- 
tomation, perhaps we can formulate means 
by which the early warning can be given to 
all concerned. 

“Education in all its phases is vital, of 
course, for the more education a person has, 
the more apt he will be able to find himself 
a niche in this increasingly complex indus- 
trial machine represented by all the units of 
production and distribution in our society.” 

By communications—used in its broadest 
terms—Dr. Wolfbein feels that he and his 
associates and all men of good will, can work 
with greater success to ameliorate the in- 
evitable economic upsets that follow in the 
wake of automation. There is, of course, no 
thought of fighting the machine or stand- 
ing in the way of technological progress in 
any direction. 

“Such change is absolutely vital for our 
existence,” he declared. “When we don’t 
grow, We're dead, as everyone knows who has 
any idea of the nature of our competition. 
Besides, automation and technological de- 
velopment hold the promise of a good society 
far beyond the dreams of our economists 
of even a half-century ago. In these devel- 
opments, and in the manner in which we 
use them, lie untold benefits and hitherto 
unbelieved progress for all our people. 

“The big reason I welcome this challenge 
is that it offers a way to help all our people 
to realize some of the fruits of the great 
progress which lies ahead, as well as pro- 
tecting those who have enjoyed the fruits 
of the progress of the past.” 

“It’s a terrifically big problem, with in- 
calculable angles and challenges,” Dr. Wolf- 
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bein said matter of factly. “It will test the 
mettle of all of us who are involved in any 
degree. I welcome the opportunity to be 
in the middle of it.” 


WOLFBEIN IS BROOKLYNITE 


Uncle Sam’s automation doctor—if such he 
proves to be—was born in 1915 in Brooklyn, 
an area teeming with people and changes for 
decades. His father was a garment worker 
and knew David Dubinsky, in those days 
working feverishly to organize and spread 
the influence of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Within 2 weeks 
of the time he was appointed to his new 
post, Dr. Wolfbein was conferring with Mr. 
Dubinsky and other labor leaders at a con- 
ference in Washington, as part of his prep- 
aration to formulate his own work program. 

Young Wolfbein attended Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received his B.A., M.A., and 
Ph. D. degrees. 

He entered the Department of Labor in 
1942 as Chief of the Occupational Outlook Di- 
vision. He served 2 years in the Army, re- 
turning to his post in Labor. Later, he was 
promoted to the Chief of the Division of 
Manpower and Employment of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and, as noted, in 1959, was 
named Deputy Assistant Secretary to Labor. 





Governor Thomson Talks Sense on 
, Taconite Development 
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HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
development of taconite in northern 
Wisconsin is the only answer to the 
economic ills that confront that area. 
For the past 6 years former Governor 
Tuomson has been leading an effort to 
do something about it. I ask that for- 
mer Governor THOoMsoON’s statement be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee be printed 
following these remarks: 

Jornt STATEMENT or SENATOR WILEY, CoN- 
GRESSMEN BENNETT OF MICHIGAN, O’KONSKI, 
AND THOMSON OF WISCONSIN, TO THE 
SeNATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS MaA- 
TERIALS AND FUELS OF THE SENATE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE 
Members of Congress from States border- 

ing on Lake Superior welcome this hearing 
by your honorable committee of the prob- 
lems of our iron ore industry. Many of us, 
whether in Congress, State or local govern- 
ment, or in private life, are looking for 
answers to these problems. We work sepa- 
rately, and together, to solve them. Coming 
as we do from the States where the ore is 
produced, we surely are learning at first 
hand of the imperative need for national 
concern about them. 

A century or longer Lake Superior ranges 
have been our nation’s primary source of 
ore in steelmaking. It is America in steel— 
and the steel in Americans—that forge the 
mightiest force for freedom on this planet. 
Let us keep it that way. Most of us know, 
too, that the Superior iron ranges comprise 
the only developed major source of ore in the 
United States. We also realize that any 
threat to their unimpeded development can 
impair our national security. Yet, this con- 
tradiction persists: while use of ore in steel 
manufacture mounts steadily, the share of 
Superior ore in our production steadily 
declines. 
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Why should this be so? Is it because 

Lake Superior ores are decreasing in quality, 
although in known reserves? Can 
it be said truthfully that demands of either 
labor or capital—or of both—are unrealistic 
in the mining operation? Or that tax rates, 
local and State, are excessive? Or that 
freight rates are exorbitant? Investors are 
timid? Foreign ores are too cheap? Or 
can it be said that technology in treating 
low-grade ores is lagging? 
» Mr. Chairman, these queries lash at every 
desk and job in every home and plant in 
every community on Lake Superior. Con- 
gress is not the first, nor alone, in contend- 
ing with them. And the time is past when 
we can afford to run away from them. In 
the 2 hours available here, much can and 
should be told about recent and impending 
advances in technology. But what about 
other basic problems of this industry? The 
Members presenting this statement have 
participated in on-the-site hearings of 
our ore problems. Senator WILEY and Rep- 
resentatives BENNETT, O’KONSKI, and 
THOMSON (Mr. THOMSON was then attorney 
general of Wisconsin) joined with mining 
Officials at such a hearing at Ashland, Wis., 
in October 1956. Also, they took the lead 
in 1953 in enlisting the aid of officials of 
the Government of Canada to obtain Al- 
berta natural gas, because the fuel is a 
valuable help in ore processing. 

At Ashland, too, as they do here, research- 
ers and technologists spoke to us. Mining 
firms, public utility and pipeline companies, 
municipal and county governments were 
represented. Members of a Michigan Sen- 
ate committee reported on efforts to obtain 
natural gas for the Upper Peninsula. Wis- 
consin’s public service commission chairman, 
Mr. George P. Steinmetz, and Prof. Edwin 
Shorey, ore research director, University of 
Wisconsin, assisted us. The Special Com- 
mittee for Development of Iron Ore Re- 
sources in Northern Wisconsin, appointed by 
Governor Kohler, with Attorney General 
THOMSON as chairman, called the meeting. 
In every way it was worth while, as this 
meeting is worth while. 

We learned that Minnesota is far ahead 
in processing low-grade ores because of pio- 
neering in research. But we are compelled to 
ask why its preeminence is widening so 
swiftly today over Michigan and Wisconsin, 
where research is also flourishing. Minne- 
sota is in a giant stride this year. 

We learned that the Upper Peninsula in 
1956 was about to embark on a strong pro- 
gram of ore upgrading, subject to availability 
of natural gas. We are now compelled to 
ask why the Michigan program has been cur- 
tailed, relatively speaking, despite advances 
in technology. Is it because a blockade has 
been imposed against the entrance of com- 
petitive natural gas supplies? 

About Wisconsin, we learned that while 
primary ores of rich content are nearing ex- 
haustion on the Gogebic range, its low-grade 
deposits are more extensive even than Michi- 
gan’s, and can Be marketed profitably if—and 
this still remains the big if these 5 years 
later—low-cost natural gas can be obtained. 
The mining firms, supported by their re- 
search experts, listed the natural gas require- 
ment as a basic need. They told us that 
economic supplies of natural gas for treat- 
ing low-grade ores would enable the Superior 
ranges to compete vigorously with foreign 
ores at American mills. 

Consider these contentions of the industry, 
as reflected by natural gas events on the 
ranges since 1956. The fight of Wisconsin 
and Michigan to procure Canadian natural 
gas for our mining areas has failed. We 
wanted and worked for a supply low in 
price—as promised; and for a supply inde- 
pendent in control and genuinely competi- 
tive—as . Thesupply has come. It 
is in Wisconsin. It is even at Menominee, 
Mich. But it is not low in price, because it 
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is not independent. The Canadian gas has 
not been piped to the Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan iron because it is so high in price 
that our low-grade mining processors can- 
not use it. Insofar as benefits to them are 
concerned, the gas might just as well have 
remained underground in distant Alberta, 
because it has been monopolized and hiked 
in price, a usual consequence. 

Nevertheless, a tangential value has de- 
veloped. In the brief period when Canadian 
gas posed as a competing supply, its posture 
did rouse one American pipeline company 
from its torpor. The company moved ahead 
with pipeline service it had long proposed 
to Duluth and Superior, so that natural gas 
from the Southwest is now in use there. A 
major taconite processor negotiated success- 
fully for a supply and a pipeline is to be 
constructed before next winter to the “ta- 
conite towns” of Silver Bay and Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 

Owners of the Canadian supply had talked 
about it with enthusiasm at our Ashland 
meeting. Three months later they told us 
that their rivals were demanding that they 
surrender majority control, and these de- 
mands formed the basis of a complaint by 
the State of Wisconsin to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. A grand jury at 
Milwaukee, after examining the scheme, in- 
dicted three major pipeline firms and their 
chief executives. Charged with criminal 
violations of the Federal antitrust laws, they 
are awaiting trial at Chicago. It is true, 
however, that the projected piping of Ca- 
nadian gas by its owner directly across Wis- 
consin to Chicago, and across Wisconsin to 
the ore-processing plants of the Michigan 
Upper Peninsula, has been abandoned. In- 
stead, two of the rivals who opposed the 
competitive pipeline—and are under indict- 
ment—absorb most of the Canadian gas. 

Mr. Chairman, thousands of new jobs in 
Minnesota are expected to result from the 
planned increase in taconite production, and 
the availability of American-produced, low- 
priced natural gas is an important cause for 
the increased production. There is a need 
for new jobs also in northern Wisconsin and 
the Michigan Upper Peninsula, and an in- 
crease in the processing of low-grade iron 
ores there can help to provide them. Hence, 
the availability of a low-priced natural gas 
supply is correspondingly required. The 
mining people and their experts tell us so. 

We ask that the Congress and the Govern- 
ment assist our mining firms in obtaining 
American-produced gas from the pipeline 
that will provide supplies for taconite proc- 
essing at Silver Bay and Two Harbors, which 
is a known, contracted price very substan- 
tially below the price proposed for delivery 
of Canadian gas in the Upper Peninsula. 
Originally, when the Canadian supply was 
offered for ore processing in the Upper Pen- 
insula as an independent and competitive 
service, the price for it which was proposed 
to ore processors was very close to the price 
which will be paid at Silver Bay and Two 
Harbors. Since the Canadian supply became 
monopolized, it is no longer economically 
available and a pipeline to the Upper Penin- 
sula mining centers has not even been built. 
We further ask the Congress and the Govern- 
ment to take note of and examine into the 
circumstances of this situation. 

If American-produced gas becomes avail- 
able in northern Wisconsin and the Michigan 
Upper Peninsula, new jobs for our citizens 
will be created in ore processing, a new tri- 
umph for research and technology can be 
observed, and an American bastion of de- 
fense will be fortified. 

A means must be found for attracting in- 
dependent and competitive supplies of low- 
cost natural gas to our low-grade ore re- 
serves, even at a risk of slight return during 
an initial period of pipeline sales. Our col- 
league, Mr. Benner, of Ontonagon, Mich., 
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urged this course directly to pipeline opera- 
tors at the Ashland meeting. Our colleague, 
Mr. O’Konsx1, of Mercer, Wis., and, Mr. 
Chairman, Ontonagon and Mercer are in the 
mining areas, has proposed that a natural gas 
pipeline be constructed from Duluth and 
Superior across northern Wisconsin and east- 
ward to Marquette, Mich., in order to supply 
the fuel for ore treatment—and also to a 
large copperplant at White Pine, Mich. To 
this program, also, the attention and sup- 
port of Congress are invited. 

May we extend to you, Mr, Chairman, and 
to the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials 
and Fuels, the grateful appreciation of our 
fellow citizens in the wonderful Lake Supe- 
rior country. Your consideration of the iron 
ore problems of this region can bring new 
hope and fresh zeal to an economically dis- 
tressed region. 





Hon. J. Harold Flannery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 8, 1961, a memorial service was 
held in the Luzerne County Courthouse 
in memory of the late and beloved presi- 
dent judge of the courts of Luzerne 
County, the Honorable J. Harold Flan- 
nery, who died at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda on Saturday, June 
3, 1961. Judge Flannery was a Member 
of this body for three terms and served 
the congressional district, which I now 
have the honor of representing, with 
great distinction. He was a long and dear 
friend of mine and his sudden demise is 
greatly and deeply mourned. 

As a mark of further recognition to 
this great American, I include as part of 
my remarks the memorial service that 
was held in the Luzerne County Court- 
house on June 8 and the account of 
which appeared in the Luzerne Legal 
Register of Friday, June 16, 1961: 

Hon. J. HaRotp FLANNERY 

In a memorial meeting, held in court room 
No. 2 in the Luzerne County Court House on 
Thursday, June 8, 1961, at 10 am., the 
Wilkes-Barre Law and Library Association 
paid tribute to. the Honorable: J. Harold 
Flannery, president judge of the Luzerne 
County courts of common pleas and quar- 
ter sessions, who died on Saturday, June 3, 
1961. 

Michael H. Sheridan, president of the bar 
association, presided at the meeting. 

In addition to a large group of lawyers in 
the courtroom, on the bench were Justice 
Benjamin R. Jones, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania; Judges Thomas M. Lewis, 
Frank L. Pinola, Bernard C. Brominski, and 
Jacob Schiffman, of the Luzerne County 
Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions Court, 
President Judge Edward W. Lopatto, of the 
Luzerne County Orphans’ Court; and Judge 
Robert W. Trembath, President Judge of the 
Courts of Wyoming County. 

Following is a transcript of the proceeding: 

“Mr. SHermwan. May it please the court, 
members of the bar, and friends of Judge 
Plannery. We meet today to pay tribute to 
the memory of the late president judge of 


_the Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne 


County, J. Harold Flannery, who passed away 
last Saturday, June 3. His sudden death has 


shocked not only the Bench and Bar, but the 
entire community. It is fitting that we who 
mourn his loss record for posterity the at- 
tachment and affection which we had for 
him. 

“Judge Flannery has been a member of this 
association since his admission to the bar 
in 1921. 

“He was one of those rarities: a man who 
was every inch the part he carved from life 
to play. He was tall, distinguished in ap- 
pearance, with a booming voice and gruff 
mein to cover an essentially gracious and 
courtly being—to cover an equal mixture of 
gentleness, rich humor, broad and sympa- 
thetic understanding, and a firm discipline 
of mind and purpose. As he had throughout 
his life in many private and public efforts, 
he brought a quality and balance to the 
Court of Luzerne County that seem irre- 
placeable. 

“Judge Flannery had an abundance of tal- 
ents. As an advocate he had few equals; 
as a judge he fulfilled the laws finest and 
highest traditions. He possessed brilliant 
social gifts, rich humor, a deep persuasive 
voice. He was an excellent.storyteller, and 
a superlative toastmaster and after dinner 
speaker. He was an outstanding trial law- 
yer and ranks as one of the finest of this 
generation.” 

“At a dinner of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers, held in Washington, D.C., in 
August of 1960, the principal speaker was 
Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Bar of England and 
Wales. Mr. Lawrence, one of England’s fin- 
est trial lawyers, had this to say: 

“*And, therefore, with more than half of 
my own career behind me, I have reflected 
on what is going to be the fate of my suc- 
cessors, and that has made me consider, 
what is the image of our craft which we 
see, Or we like to think we see, when we look 
into the mirror? What is it we see? We 
see a tall man with rather aquiline features, 
slightly graying at the temples, a visage of 
more than ordinary intelligence, a certain 
nobility of bearing, yet with a warmth of 
heart and a compassion which is more than 
ready to understand the follies and foibles 
of the client; the eyes shrewd and alert to 
detect the wicked machinations of our ad- 
versaries, the lines of the mouth severe and 
uncompromising, yet capable of humor at 
the right moment, And above all, an open. 
and frank countenance which looks oppres- 
sion and injustice boldiy in the face and 
constitutes its possessor the obvious cham- 
pion of the weak, and defender of the 
innocent. 

“‘What a pity it is we do not look like 
that. And what a pity it is that the gen- 
eral public does not think we do look like 
that.’ 

“I submit that Judge Flannery did look 
like that; moreover, that the public thought 
he looked like that. 

“Judge Flannery was immensely popular. 
He was elected to Congress three times be- 
fore his elevation to the bench in 1941. In 
1951 he received the nominations of. both 
parties and was reelected. Only last month 
he received the nominations of both major 
parties for a third term, and despite the 
fact that he did not campaign, he received 
the highest number of votes cast for any 
candidate. He had consummate skill as a 
politician. His popularity had no limits. 
Men and women of all faiths, all national- 
ities, and from all walks and stations of life 
were attracted by him. He had a host of 
friends. 

“In discharging his judicial duties, Judge 
Flannery used sound commonsense. He was 
@ most capable and conscientious judge, 
possessed with an abundance of patience. 
He was to counsel, litigants, and 
witnesses alike. He maintained the prestige 
of the court at all times. His appellate rec- 
ord was excellent; and his decisions were 
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highly regarded. He would have graced any 
court in this land. He had the. respect and 
esteem of his colleagues, members of the 
bar and general public. We-have lost a 
judge, who by his learned faithful service 
endeared himself to all of us. The history 
of this community can never be truly writ- 
ten, and the story of his life left out. 

“Judge Flannery was always interested in 
the community and its activities. He was 
active in the welfare campaigns and on one 
occasion acted as chairman of a successful 
drive. His interests Were well-rounded. At 
the time of his death, he was a director of 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital. His gifts 
and talents were many and varied but most 
important they were in perfect balance. He 
had many lines of endeavor. He distin- 
guished himself in every one of them. 

“We have been fortunate who have been 
in touch with his great mind, his brilliant 
conversation, his keen wit and rich humor. 
To his memory every member of this bar 
who was privileged to practice before him 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude. We have 
lost a great judge; and a giant among men. 
Now he has gone, but in the memory of a 
grateful bar and a grateful community and 
in closer friendships that will fail only with 
the light of lives, he lives on. 

“To his beloved wife and son, who were 
most devoted to him, we extend our heart- 
felt sympathies. We hope that they will find 
comfort and consolation in the knowledge 
of the high esteem which Judge Flannery 
was held by the bench, the bar, and the en- 
tire community. 

Mr. SHERmAN. The Chair now recog- 
nizes a member of this association and a 
very close and intimate friend of Judge 
Flannery, Attorney J. Earl Langan, of Pitts- 
ton. 

“Attorney J. Earl Lancan. May it please 
the court, Mr. President, members of the 
family, members of the bar association, 
friends of Judge Flannery, as stated we meet 
this morning as members of the Wilkes-Barre 
Law and Library Association to note the 
death of the President, Judge J. Harold 
Flannery, the fact of which has already been 
noted on the minutes of this court of Mon- 
day, June 5, 1961. For those of us who 
knew him and were privileged to have had 
the benefit of his friendship, our sense of 
bereavement is too deep and long lasting to 
need any reminder that his material being 
has left us. However, I do not deem it 
within my province, nor the purpose of this 
memorial exercise to express the grief ‘we 
all feel but rather to record in the minutes 
of the Law and Library Association, so that 
all who come after may know the manner of 
man he was and the esteem in which he 
was held by his colleagues, the members of 
the bar, his friends, and the citizenry of 
this county. 

“Judge J. Harold Flannery was born: April 
19, 1898, to Maj. and Mrs. John T. Flannery, 
whose homestead was at 229 South Main 
Street, Pittston. He was a graduate of Wyo- 
ming Seminary, Kingston, and after his grad- 
uation from that institution entered the U.S. 
Army during World War I and after honor- 
ably serving his country, he entered Dickin- 
son School of Law, from which he graduated 
and was admitted to practice in the courts 
of Luzerne County in March of 1921. He 
was one of three brothers, all of whom were 
admitted to practice in the courts of this 
county, State courts, and the Federal courts. 
Frank J. Flannery was the oldest of the three 
brothers and Patrick J. was the 
youngest. Frank died in 1950 and Patrick 
in 1956. It was my good fortune and rare 
privilege to have been associated with Pat- 
rick and Frank from the. time I commenced 
my clerkship and was admitted to the bar 
until their deaths. All three enjoyed an 
extensive legal practice, were active and 
prominent in civic and philanthropic activ- 
ities and enjoyed the confidence and good 
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will of the people of the community. They 
were lawyers of outstanding ability and un- 
impeachable integrity. Judge Flannery 
served 4& Pittston city solicitor from 1926 
to 1930. “From 1932 to 1936, he served as 
assistant district attorney of Luzerne County 
and gained fame as an able, conscientious, 
fair, and impartial tor in many cases 
which attracted much public notice. At 
the age of 38, he was elected to the 75th 
Congress of the United States and was re- 
elected to serve in the 76th and 77th Con- 
gress in 1938 and 1940. During his service 
in Congress, he was most active in advancing 
social and labor legislation and had a great 
part in having adopted matters of legisla- 
tion the benefits of which we all enjoy to- 
day. He was also active in furthering the 
welfare of those who have served their coun- 
try and in civil service improvements for 
those in Government service. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1941, in apparent recognition of his 
masterful representation of the people of 
this county in the Halls of Congress, he was 
nominated for judge of the court of common 
pleas of this county and was subsequently 
elected. At the end of the first term, in 
recognition of his outstanding record as a 
jurist, he was given the nomination of both 
major political parties to retain his seat on 


, the bench and on May 16 of this year, he 


was again given both nominatio tually 
him another 10-year i 

“On October 29, 1929, he married Anne 
Allan, who survives him, together with his 
son, J. Harold Flannery, Jr., an attorney 
with the U.S. Department of Justice and 
a sister, Mrs. Geraldine McCawley. 

“Judge Flannery was possessed of a keen 
sense of humor and ready wit and over the 
years enlivened many a conversation and 
entertained many as an afterdinner speaker. 
His was an engaging personality that en- 
deared him to those with whom he came 
into contact. As a lawyer, he was able, con- 
scientious, and sincere in protecting the 
rights of his clients. As a judge, he was 
patient, fair, understanding, and devoted to 
his duties. 

“In the passing of Judge Flannery, his 
family, to whom our deepest sympathy is 
extended, has lost a loving husband and 
father, the bar and the public have lost a 
wise, honest, humane, and great judge, and 
the court has lost a valued colleague. Those 
of us who knew Judge Flannery more inti- 
mately are richer for having known him; 
his industry, ability, integrity, and fine ex- 


ample will always be an inspiration to us. 


“Mr. SHERIDAN. Thank you, Mr. Langan. 
The Chair @ member and former 
president of this association, former presi- 
dent judge of our orphans’ court and now 
a justice of ‘the Supreme Court of Penn- 
syivania, Benjamin R. Jones. 

“Justice Jones. Members of the bench and 
bar, members of Judge Flannery’s family 
and friends of Judge Flannery. 

“Within the space of 12 months death has 
claimed three members of the bench of this 
county. Today, we, his brethren of the bench 
and bar gather in solemn conclave to pay 
tribute to the memory of J. Harold Flannery, 
the late president judge of the court_of com- 
mon pleas of this county, whose career at 
the bar and bench make a bright moment in 
the legal history of of our county. 

“On one occasion in an appearance before 
the superior court, Judge Flannery on an 
appeal from a conviction in a criminal case, 
attacked not the language but the manner 
in which the trial court—who happened to 
be my father—had charged the jury. In his 
argument, Judge Flannery dramatized as 
only he could, the manner in which the trial 
court had charged, pointing out the intona- 
tions of the trial court’s voice and his studied 
emphasis by a gesture, all of which, Judge 
Flannery argued, emphasized unduly the 
Commonwealth's case. Upon the closing of 
his argument, the president judge of the 
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superior court congratulated Judge Flannery 
on the excellence of his argument and char- 
acterized it as unique in the annals of that 
court by stating: ‘Unfortunately, Mr. Flan- 
nery, the matters you urge are not of record.’ 

“The matters which I urge today are of 
record. It would be repetitious and of no 
avail to refer-to the various milestones in 
Judge Flannery’s career. I would speak of 
him rather as I knew him as a lawyer, as a 
judge and a warm personal friend. My 
acquaintanceship with him and with his 
brothers, Frank Flannery and Patrick Flan- 
nery, dates back over 35 years, long before 
I came to the bar. We were assistant dis- 
trict attorneys under the present Judge 
Lewis, we tried cases as associates and as ad- 
versaries and we joined together in many 
social activities. I learned from and through 
him how great and meaningful real friend- 
ship can be. None in my experience had a 
greater capacity for friendship than Judge 
Flannery. Possessed of a magnificent and 
keen sense of humor, a rare ability to mimic 
and dramatize, he was a raconteur without 
equal, and one whose company was always 
sought, ‘In any gathering he occupied a 
central place where in rare form he would 
draw upon his long and rich experience 
wherewith to delight his listeners. This 
phase of his life we look back upon with 
fond memories. 

“At the bar, Judge Flannery was a splen- 
did advocate and a trial lawyer of rare 
ability, particularly adept at cross-examina- 
tion. As a good jury lawyer, he knew the 
workings of the jury mind and was en rap- 
port with the viewpoint of the man in the 
street. He was always dignified and urbane, 
never crude or vulgar in manner or speech. 
He was the soul of frankness, courtesy and 
amiability, never tricky, crafty or evasive. 
Unyielding in his loyalty to and zealous in 
the pursuit of his client’s, he never for- 
got that he was foresworn to conduct him- 
self as an officer of the court; even in the 
heat®and fervor of a courtroom battle, he 
was ever courteous, gracious, kindly and 
honorable to his opposition... He was a trial 
lawyer of the first class and his ability in 
that field will long be cherished at this bar, 
a bar noted for its great trial lawyers. 

“Two decades ago, this then young man, 
possessed of physical and mental vigor and 
well-equipped for judicial responsibility took 
his place upon this bench. Bertram Russell 
has pointed out that there are in every per- 
son two conflicting instincts, the creative 
and the acquisitive. The creative instinct 
rejoiced in the work, the acquisitive in the 
reward; the creative in the achievement, the 
acquisitive in the acclaim; the creative in the 
giving, the acquisitive in the getting. In 
J. Harold Flannery the predominating in- 
stinct was the creative. He loved the work 
of the court. He took pride in the thought 
that through his efforts justice was being 
achieved and he gave of himself in every 
sense to uphold the dignity of the court. He 
brought to his judicial position not only in- 
telligence, experience, a keen sense of humor, 
integrity and dedication to duty, but also a 
kindly heart. Any person who appeared in 
his courtroom, whether as a litigant, a law- 
yer, or as an observer, well realized that in 
that courtroom there presided a judge with 
a heart who knew full well how to temper 
justice with mercy. Judge Flannery was 
dedicated to judicial duty and at all times 
zealous in adding dignity to the court and 
creating honors for the court as an institu- 
tion. His career on this bench will long be 
remembered and his judicial career will sur- 
vive as a bright star in the administration 
of injustice in this county. 


“Many years ago, Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan 
Black wrote an epitaph which appears on the 
tombstone of Chief Justice John Bannister 
Gibson, in the old cemetery at Carlisle. 
That epitaph is apropos to Judge Flannery: 
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“*He won in early manhood and retained 
to the close of his life the affection of his 
brether on the bench, the respect of the bar, 
and the confidence of the people.’ 

“Today, as we bid farewell to the physical 
presence of Judge Flannery in our court, I 
am reminded of a bit of verse: 


“ "His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that nature might stand 
up 
And say to all the world 
“This was a man.”’” 


“Mr. SHERIDAN. Thank you, Justice Jones. 
The chair recognizes a member and former 
president of this association, Judge Frank 
L, Pinola, to speak for the court. 

“Judge Frank L. PrINnoua. Mr. President, 
Justice Jones, my colleagues, members of 
the Bar, and friends. 

“When Judge Lewis asked if I would speak 
for the court, I readily agreed for two rea- 
sons: first, because Judge Flannery and I 
had our principal offices in the city of Pitt- 
ston and I believe that I knew him in the 
practice for a longer period than any other 
person in this room; second, because I knew 
his whole family well and received much 
sound advice from his father when I was a 
young man. Major Flannery was a familiar 
sight on Main Street, walking on a hot day 
with his coat ever his arm, stopping here 
and there to greet his friends. I have al- 
ways been glad of our reciprocal friendship. 

“Our bar has the unique distinction of 
having more familtes with three or more 
members of the bar than any other in the 
United States. When Judge Flannery 
entered eternal life there ended one of those 
legal trinities, one which was noted for its 
able lawyers and ethical practitioners. 

“For and on behalf of his colleagues on the 
bench, I express gratitude for the appro- 
priate and well chosen remarks and the ap- 
praisal of the character and life of our de- 
parted brother. 

“He was a wonderful colleague. We all 
had the highest regard for him and he will 
be greatly missed. But more than that, the 
best thing, the most affecting thing in a 
memorial service is the inspiration that the 
life of which we speak gives to those who 
survive. We are al] richer for having known 
J. Harold Flannery. And his honesty, his 
integrity, and his ability will always be an 
inspiration to all. 

“Of him it can truly be said that he did 
those things which according to the Prophet 
Micah, the Lord requires of all men. That 
is, he did justly, he beloved kindness and 
he walked humbly with God. 

“Like Amos, he had heard God saying: ‘Let 
justice roll down like waters and righteous- 
ness like an ever-flowing stream.’ 

“The administration of justice is a service 
rendered by the state to the public and ex- 
acts of those who engage in it the highest 
degree of confidence and good faith. The 
fragile prestige of the law attaches irrevo- 
ably to the holder of judicial office. In the 
courtroom, in public or private life, he re- 
mains in the public eye a judge. Inevitably 
the conduct, thoughts. and expressions of 
the bench redound to its glory or decry its 
disrepute. 

“The robe we wear is not the insignia of 
@ privilege, or license conferred upon the 
judicial officer to ply a trade, perpetuate a 
system or cater to his own conviction. The 
judge’s robe is an emblem of service and he 
who wears it has a sacred duty to perform— 
the duty not merely to decide cases but to 
administer justice. 

“And let us remember, that justice, ac- 
eording to Daniel Webster, ‘Is the greatest 
interest of man on earth.’ 

“Some time ago, Arthur Vanderbilt, chief 
justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
éloquently ‘set forth the qualifications of a 
good judge. He declared: ‘We must have 
Judges learned in the law, not merely the 
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law in books but, something far more diffi- 
cult to acquire, the law as applied in action 
in the courtroom; judges deeply versed in 
the mysteries of human nature and adept 
in the discovery of the truth in the discord- 
ant testimony of fallible human beings; 
judges beholden to no man, independent and 
honest and—equally important—believed by 
all men to be independent and honest; 
judges, above all, fired with consuming Zeal 
to mete out justice according to law to every 
man, woman, and child that may come be- 
fore them and to preserve individual free- 
dom against any aggression of government; 
judges with the humility born of wisdom, 
patient and untiring in the search for truth, 
and keenly conscious of the evils arising in 
a workaday world from any unnecessary de- 
lay,’ and, he added, ‘Judges with all these 
attributes are not easy to find.’ The judge 
whose passing we mourn was one of the few 
who had all of these attributes. 

“And through the past 20 years he earned 
a reputation for his distinguished scholarly 
demeanor, his unscrupulous sense of fair- 
ness, his inexhaustive patience, and his 
gracious humility, as one of the outstanding 
judges of our State. 

“Borrowing from the Odes of Horace, the 
Latin poet who lived in the year that Christ 
was born, I would say that the life and 
career of Judge Flannery— 


“Have raised a monument more lasting than 
bronze 
Loftier than the royal peak of pyramids, 
No biting storms can bring it down; 
No important North wind 
Nor the unnumbered series of the years, 
Nor the swift course of time, 
“He ‘shall not wholly die.’ 


“We extend our sincere sympathy to his 
wonderful helpmate, Mrs. Flannery, and to 
his beloved son, J. Harold, Jr., and in this 
hour of grief we would remind them that— 


“Death is only an old door 

Set in a garden wall. 

On gentle hinges it gives 
At dusk when the thrushes call. 

Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still. 

Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 

There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door 
In an old wall. 


“May the memory of our late president- 
ed be blessed and honored. 
. SHerRmwaAN, Thank you, Judge Pinola. 
The > sigue of the association is directed 
to make a record of these proceedings and 
have copies sent to Mrs. Flannery and the 
family. That, ladies and gentlemen, con- 
cludes the memorial service for Judge 
Flannery.” 





You and the Cold War—xXlI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
llth in a series of articles appearing 
daily in the Chicago Daily News on “You 
and the Cold War” follows. . 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that I began 
inserting this penetrating series in the 
RecorpD on June 12, 1961. 
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I hope that those who have missed 
earlier articles in this excellent series 
will obtain back copies of the REcorp 
because here, in concise form, we are 
all able to obtain a better undestanding 
of all the complexities of the cold war. 

I shall continue including in the 
Recorp these daily articles until the 
series is completed. 

The 11th article follows: 

You aND THE CoLp War, No. 11—How THE 
UNrIrep STATES CAN SHORE UP Its MIDEAST 
Po.ticy—ContTacrt NATIONS SEPARATELY— 
ELIMINATE WASTE IN AID 


(Here is another in the Daily News series 
of articles on the cold war. This one con- 
siders the problems of the Middle East, as 
seen by the Daily News foreign service spe- 
cialist in that area.) 


(By George Weller) 


Rome.—The present lull in the Middle East 
and the sag in Soviet standing there offer 
the United States a chance for reforming 
its fuddled program of motives. 

The United States needs: 

1. A country-by-country policy, because the 
Middle East is a constant clash of rivalries. 

2. A clear and wasteful economic program 
that openly decries the wasteful forms of 
socialist spending—like the steel plants of 
Turkey and the United Arab Republic—and 
supports broad ownership of industry and 
land reform under small ownership, not 
federal tenancy. 

3. A means of checking often, through 
visits by citizens and congressional com- 
mittees, where U.S. money is going and what 
kind of policy is resulting. 

4. An improved radio transmitter, to com- 
pensate for the streams of anti-American 
propaganda poured out mainly by Cairo and 
Moscow. ‘ 

5. A policy toward Middle East students 
that educates them in the United States 
and then sends them home again, instead of 
keeping them as academic tramps. 

In 14 years of pouring money into the 
Middle East the United States has not yet 
been able to build a radio station that could 
speak to the Arab by daylight. The Arab, 
no reader, is a dawn-to-dust listener. These 
are the hours when American medium wave 
transmissions are weakest. 

The United States has weak stations, far- 
away stations, dull stations. It has trans- 
mitters in Rhodes, Tangier, Liberia. They 
can be heard by the one Arab in 10,000 who 
can afford a shortwave receiver—if he can 
tune out the overpowering boom of the 
Soviet and United Arab Republic stations. 

For 10 years a muddle of proposals, secret 
contracts, deals, and unfulfilled plans have 
been kicking around for a new transmitter 
in Turkey, on Cyprus, on Rhodes. But-noth- 
ing firm has been done. 

No Arab is going to lose his sleep waiting 
for the United States to bounce its longwave 
message at night off the ionosphere layer to 
the little four-transistor set in his tent or 
tenement. If the United States hasn’t found 
a@ way to reach him by daylight, it’s Amer- 
ica’s fault. 

In Iran the United States has been sub- 
sidizing a Persian racket club of millionaires 
and generals, busy mainly in carving up 
Teheran’s suburbs for move land profits, and 
ducking taxes. 

This franchise-selling machine evokes only 
one question from the ordinary Persian rug- 
seller: What do the Americans think they 
are. buying, saving our rich from paying 
taxes? 

In Israel the US. Government spends a 
bare $30 million a year. But the tax-exempt 
$150 million poured in yearly by American 
Zionists, to a merchant-military state sur- 
rounded by boycott and hostility evokes the 
same bewilderment. 
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MUST ASSERT BELIEF IN FREE ENTERPRISE 


What the United States seems to need is a 
bold, frequent assertion of its belief in a tax- 
controlled system of free enterprise. - 

American Ambassadors on the spot wary of © 
intervention seem unable, or unauthorized, 
to strike hard at Socialist inefficiency, capi- 
talist corruption, and racial blackmail. 

In retaliation for a Zionist-promoted strike 
against his ships in New York Harbor, Abdel 
Gamal Nasser ordered all American ships 
boycotted in Arab 

Not one shaft of American derision light- 
ened the lugubrious silence surrounding this 
duel by reminding the world of Nasser’s con- 
tinued refusal to let Israeli vessels use the 
Suez Canal. 

The Middle East needs to be reminded that 
the Soviet oil colossus, penetrating Europe, 
is taking the bread of oil sales out of their 
mouths. 

A dozen American embassies drowse away 
the summer, with this razor-sharp Wappen 
lying unused in their laps. 


A BOLD PROGRAM FOR PALESTINE 


The Kennedy administration, it is under- 
stood, has in the works one of tHose bold 
plans for settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem that always cost the United States more 
aid. 

The plan is said to call for a token settle- 
ment of a few of the million Arab refugees 
in their lost homes in Israel. The others 
would be compensated for new homes by 
American aid. We now pay about $35 mil- 
lion through the U.N. to feed the refugees, 

This is the sort of plan which, launched 
into the present lull, is perfect to Washing- 
ton’s ears but insupportable in the Middle 
East. 

All American aid to the Palestine Arabs is 
interpreted as guilt-money or hush-money. 

When Israel overran the Arab lands, two 
countries raced to recognize her: The Russia 
of Joseph Stalin and the United States of 
Harry Truman. 

The Soviets put up the arms through the 
Communist factories of Czechoslovakia. The 
American Zionists put up the money. 

The Americans—so the Arabs think—must 
feel guilty about what they did. Otherwise, 
why should they, for 14 years, have spent 
Government money to support the million. 
Arabs, even if it is paid through the U.N.? 

The Soviets, who wanted an Israel to keep 
the Middle East aboil, never have paid a 
ruble to feed the Arab refugees. Evidently 
they don’t feel guilty. So the Arabs accuse 
the payers, not the refusers. 

With each outlay the United States deep- 
ens its its “guilt.” By every month that 
passes without a consistent demand for 
Soviet help, the United States becomes more 
firmly saddled with responsibility for 
Palestine. 

Not an international conference should 
pass without the United States publicly de- 
manding that the Soviets pay up their ar-. 
rears, accepting full reciprocity in the Pales- 
tine story. 

The Soviets would not pay easily, of course, 
but the impact on the: Arab world would be 
immense. The demand is made now, but it is 
muffled in the U.N. debates. 

The reported—but still officially uncon- 
firmed—‘“Kennedy plan” for an American 
buyoff of the Arabs, would be another chain 
linking the United States with Palestine. 
The United States would be crinpled forever 
politically in the grievance-nursing Middle 
East. The Soviets would escape historical re- 
sponsibility. 

A CONCERN ABOUT WORLD 


The Middle East needs a sense of being 
involved in the world, of the Occident feeling 
that the Quakers call a concern about these’ 
peoples. Calling them backward or under- 
developed is about as helpful as doing the 
same thing to a growing child. 
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In going into the Middle East the United 


States will not be winning durable friends 


or loyal allies. The Middle East is the heart 
of the world’s rampant opportunism. Here 
the two codes of East and West meet in 
chaos. 

' Nobody here knows the difference between 
a fee and a bribe, a pledge and an inten- 
tion, an investment and a bet, a soldier and 
an engineer. When Nasser’s colonels are 
pensioned, he puts them on the board of 
state factories, not as window dressing as 
the United States does, but to run the en- 
terprise. 

Only commercial honor is clear, the laws 
of purchase, debt, and loss fully understood 
by 5,000 years of trading. The merchant is 
a gentleman, the politician an adventurer. 

To win the Middle East would not be 
worth the money it would cost. Nor would 
it stay won. The impulse to bragain limits 
all agreements until the arrival of the next 
offer. 

An American program should emphasize 
recipfocity, not handouts. But in loans the 
United States should match the Soviet 244- 
percent rate, not wait to be wooed at 4 per- 
cent ord percent. 

The built-in sense of inferiority and ag- 
gression in this area is probably not curable 
by any American generosity—with or with- 
out strings. 

Courtesy, prudence, caution and good man- 
ners can draw off part of the poison of the 
centuries. Money is only another bribe, em- 
barrasingly public. 

Never again should the East be subjected 
to sterile, indecisive military interventions 
like the Suez landings of France, Britain, and 
Israel, and the Lebanon-Jordan landings of 
the United States and Britain. The dead 
are few, but the letdown in.morale is deep. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Covr or Laws OFf THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dja- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rscorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
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pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConGREsSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, nor to REcorpDs 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed tn the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their res/dences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Ladies’ Home Journal Story of Neubert 
Family of Summerlee, W. Va., and Ac- 
companying Article by Curtiss Ander- 
son Reveal Courage and Determination 
of West Virginians in Time of Economic 
Distress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege to bring to the attention of 
this body another and more hopeful as- 
pect of the grim economic conditions 
which afflict some sections of the State 
of West Virginia. 

I refer to an article in the current— 
July—issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
which is the seventh installment in that 
magazine’s series, “How America Spends 
Its Money.” The present feature relates 
the life of Mrs. Leonard Neubert, her 
husband, an unemployed coal miner, and 
their five children, of Summerlee, W. Va. 

It is a moving story of courage and 
pluck, of thrift and determination, and 
of a continuing maintenance of self- 
respect and family integrity in the face 
of serious economic deprivation. And it 
is the sort of story, Mr. President, which 
reassures those of us who have faith in 
the people of West Virginia and in their 
abilities to survive the present times of 
trial and emerge with a strong and pros- 
perous economy. 

I commend most highly the Neubert 
family of West Virginia, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. for printing their story, and 
Curtiss Anderson for his sympathetic 
and perceptive comments which accom- 
pany the article on the Neubert family. 
I ask unanimous consent that the story 
of the Neubert family and the article by 
Curtiss Anderson be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

We BELONG TO THESE HILLS 
(By Ann Neubert) 

(EvrTor’s Nore.—Mrs. Leonard Neubert 
wrote to the Journal recently, describing the 
plight of out-of-work coal miners and their 
families, including her own. Her letter so 
moved us that we visited the Neuberts and 
other mining families in their area of West 
Virginia. Here is Mrs. Neubert’s own story as 
she told it to us in her letter and in con- 
versation with Managing Editor Curtiss An- 
derson.) 

This town, Summerlee, W. Va., is my town. 
Now it is a ghost town. It was a coal-mining 
town. I’ve lived here since I was 6 months 
old. I grew up here, I played here, I went 
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to school here, I dreamed my childhood 
dreams here. I married here and I gave my 
children birth here. Yes, this is my town. 

My heart aches as I look at it now. The 
houses are shabby, in need of repairs, and 
many of them have been abandoned. The 
brick company store, that was once the 
community house for wives to come to buy 
and gossip and for men to exchange talk at 
quitting time, now stands empty except for 
@ small corner which houses the post office. 

The grimmest picture of all, the mine 
tipple, once humming with activity while it 
pumped the lifeblood into the town, now is 
as silent as death against the beautiful hills. 

My father was a coal miner, so were my 
brothers. My husband’s father was a coal 
miner too. My husband Leonard started 
work in the mines at the age of 14. Now he 
has been laid off for over 3 years. 

What has happened to our family of five 
children? We have never gone hungry, never 
been cold and never been without shoes. 
We've learned to do without a lot of things. 
grumbled some, but always made it all right. 
Leonard has grown weary from job hunting; 
and he has learned to do the dishes and 
sweep and dust the house. I’m adjusting at 
this late date to becoming a career girl. It 
isn’t easy. 

The house and furniture are in need of 
paint and repairs. The appliances haven’t 
gone haywire, but if one does, we'll have to 
do without. The car is still holding up after 
5 years—and it’s a lifesaver. Books and pic- 
tures? No new faces here. Flower beds? 
Dead from neglect. Buttons? Replaced by 
pins. Nerves? Edgy. Prayers? More abun- 
dant and more earnest. Hair? Turning gray. 

Where shall be lay the blame—dirty coal, 
too much machinery, oil imports, company 
officials, crooked politics, the immorality of 
people? What does it matter? We aren’t 
looking for someone or something to blame; 
we're looking for a solution. 

Leonard sent applications for mining or 
carpentry work everywhere, but there were 
no openings. He is 49 years old; I’m 41. 
They won’t take you if you’re over 35, and 
you have to have an education today. Leon- 
ard went through the sixth grade. So we're 
going to stick with what we have and take 
a chance that the mine will open or that 
Leonard's carpentry work will become full 
time. 

Leonard has worked in the mines for 24 
years, in the Summerlee Mine for the last 
12 years. When they’re working, miners 
make a good living—$26 a day working 8 
hours, 5 days a week. In 1956, the last full 
year Leonard worked, he was paid $5,347.81. 
He was ill with an arm infection for over 
5 months in 1957, so I started work as a cook 
at Rosedale Elementary School in October. 
We made only $3,174.30 that year. Leonard 
worked in the mine for 3 months before it 
shut down in 1958. We went down to 
$2,557.29. In 1959, we made only $1,613.30. 

In June of last year I took a full-time job 
working for a doctor. I’m sort of a secretary, 
receptionist, and janitor—and I have some 
nurse’s duties, some laboratory work. Most 
of the patients are on public assistance, so it 
takes a lot of paper work. It’s more respon- 
sibility than the school job and more time 
away from the family, but it pays more too. 
It’s interesting work, and I’ve learned a lot. 
I had to. If I were single and didn’t have a 
home to keep, I'd like it. 


Now I’m too tired to give the children the 
love and attention they need. There’s still 
the usual housework to do—washing, iron- 
ing, mending, cooking, cleaning. How much 
of that can a man learn to do? I'm old- 
fashioned. I feel that mother’s place is in 
the home, and father should be the bread- 
winner. 

After Leonard’s unemployment compensa- 
tion ran out, it was my $130 a month and 
whatever Leonard could pick up from odd 
jobs that we lived on until he went to work 
on the STEP program last October (State 
temporary economic program). He's working 
10 miles from home on the construction of 
a@ man-made lake, cutting brush and digging 
up trees. After 1,200 hours, he has to give 
up the job to another man. When the 
weather is good, he works 5 days a week. In 
February he worked only 1 day, and last year 
he worked just 92 hours and got $92—but he 
made over $1,000 doing rough carpentry work. 
I earned $1,510.20, and all together we made 
$2,691.80 in 1960. So far in 1961, we have 
averaged about $250 a month. 

How do we manage? We buy only what 
we absolutely need. We don’t keep a budget, 
but have a running mental record of all 
income and expenses. We use Leonard’s 
cash money first, then we write checks on 
my salary. We always try to keep a balance 
in the checking account for emergencies. 

There are always unexpected expenses like 
the dental work that just took over $90. We 
could run the dentist bill up another $100 
right now. We could, but can’t. Our credit 
is good. We’ve always been allowed to charge 
anything we want, but we never do. Oh, 
we may buy a refrigerator or something like 
that over two or three payments, but we 
don’t have charge accounts. 

I’ve always had a garden to supplement 
the grocery bill, and I can we 
don’t eat immediately. From June to Sep- 
tember, we make practically all our meals 
from the garden. The kids help, too, in 
every way they can. Even Johnny, who's 
only nine, collectéd empty pop bottles, and 
instead of buying sweets with the money, he 
brought home a loaf of bread. Tommy cuts 
lawns, and everyone pitches in on the house- 
work. 

We had been getting a Government food 
allotment once a month. It usually included 
flour, rice, cornmeal, beans, eggs, 
powdered milk, and sometimes lard. We got 
butter once, and the last allotment was 
supplemented with peanut butter, oats, pork 
and gravy. It’s a blessing, but it’s like pain 
tablets—only temporary. 

We’ve never given in to poverty. In fact, 
we even had enough money set aside to have 
the living-room couch and chair reuphol- 
stered this year. It cost $185. We couldn’t 
buy them new for that. It did all of us a 
lot of good. We bought an automatic 
washer last year for $236, including installa- 
tion. Of course that’s the only money we’ve 
spent on the house in the last 5 years. 

I don’t go to the beauty shop any more. 
I had a nephew cut my hair once and stopped 
that after one of my Sunday-school students 
said, “Mrs. Neubert got a haircut just like 
my daddy's.” 

My mother and father are on a pension, 
but sacrifice to help us. They have given 
us gifts of money which we set aside in a 
savings account. This is where the money 
for the furniture and washer came from. 
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They practically keep the children in clothes, 
and we get hand-me-downs from cousins 
and aunts and uncles and friends. The 
children have grown used to it. They don’t 
expect too much. Grandma always remem- 
bers us at Christmas, too. She gave me a 
dress—and I wore it for Easter as well. 
Leonard and I didn’t even think of giving 
each other anything last year for Christmas. 
The year before, we each gave the other a 
snow tire. 

We were married in 1940. We saved our 
money, and in 1948 we built a home of our 
own on the outskirts of Oak Hill. It is a 
comfortable, six-room concrete-block house 
with a bath and basement. We had a con- 
tractor put up the shell, and we did the rest. 
I had three children then. I would leave 
them with my mother and go out almost 
every day to work on the house. Then 
Leonard and I would go out together in the 
evening. Sometimes I would come home at 
night with bloody hands from sanding the 
plaster, but it was worth it. 

We owed $700 when we finished it and 
paid that off quickly. It cost $7,500 to build 
then, but I wouldn’t sell it today for less 
than $15,000. Nothing is selling now anyway. 
If we left, we’d have to leave it empty. 

Leonard thinks things are worse now than 
during the depression. He said a lot more 
people would be called unemployed if they 
counted everyone on pensions and social 
security and welfare programs. And in the 
thirties, at least prices came down. Today 
they stay where they are and even go up. 

But back then, if you did work in the 
mines, you got only $4 for 8 hours, and that 
was cut to $3.45, then $2.65 for 8 hours. 
Most of the miners lived in a company house. 
We never did. A lot of the miners drew 
scrip (“money” the mining companies is- 
sued) before payday to use in the company 
store, and a few stores around town would 
take it at a discount. Leonard drew very 
little scrip, but we did trade some at the 
store. We'd buy scrip for cash at a discount. 
In all the years Leonard worked in the mines, 
I never drew a dollar of scrip on him, and I 
never collected his pay. 

Leonard spent 3 years in CCC camps in 
Kentucky and West Virginia too. 

Mining was dangerous work then, and it 
still is. There’s more ventilation now and 
more safety precautions, but with all the 
machinery there is so much dust and noise 
you can hardly see or hear what is happen- 
ing. Leonard has had several minor injuries, 
and once he was hit by a piece of slate. Even 
with his hard-shell cap on, he had to have 
10 stiches taken in his head. But he has 
never broken a bone in the mines, and he’s 
never been knocked out. 

If Leonard’s arm infection had been an in- 
jury, we would have had full compensation 
when he was out of work from June until 
December in 1957. Instead, we got only $14 
@ week for 6 weeks and just $7 a week after 
that. 

The doctors told him he would never be 
able to use his right arm again. It was 
osteomyelitis, a bone infection in his 
shoulder. They were amazed when it healed, 
and he was as strong as new. It was a 
miracle healing. Plenty of prayers were said 
for him. 

They’re cleaning up the mine now to open 
it, we think. They'll probably start a sec- 
tion at a time, then open the whole mine by 
October. Jobs will go by seniority. Leonard 
has seniority, but the kind of machine he 
operated when the mines closed is no longer 
used. He may not be called back unless 
they're willing to train him to do something 
else: There’s no manual work on the big 
mines any more, They load by hand on only 
the small mines. Machines cut the coal and 
load it. Today, 150 men can produce as 
much coal as 600 used to. 
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The Summerlee mine shaft is the deepest 
in West Virginia and probably in the whole 
United States—680 feet. There’s still plenty 
of coal in it, too—and it’s good coal—but 
there’s not much of a market for it any 
more. 

Leonard still pays his union dues to keep 
his membership for the day he can return 
to the mine. This way, he won't have to 
pay the $50 fee to join the union again, If 
he doesn't get back in the mine, he’ll even 
lose his pension. You have to be working 
for 20 years in the last 30 to be eligible for 
a union pension at 65. You lose your hos- 
pitalization after you’ve been out of the 
mine for a year. 

We're all hopeful that the mine will open, 
and that things will get better. There is 
a good feeling here abgut President Kennedy. 
They haye his picture up around town the 
same way they used to have Roosevelt's. I 
was against a Catholic President. But I’ve 
been a Democrat all my life, and I couldn't 
vote for a Republican. Finally, through 
prayer, I came to the conclusion that God 
was greater than the pope. 

I teach Sunday school to 6-year-old girls 
at the Nazarene Church. In the afternoon 
we have church services, and in the evening 
evangelistic services. I used to teach Bible 
school for 2 weeks in the summer, but I 
can’t now that I work. I am still on the 
church board, and I’m assistant supervisor 
of the children’s department. 

I've given 10 percent of my money to the 
church ever since I’ve been working—$6.30 
every 2 weeks. It’s paid us back—we’ve 
never gone hungry, and we’ve never been be- 
hind in our bills. If you give God one-tenth, 
the other nine-tenths goes a lot further. 

All our children belong to the church, and 
they never miss Sunday school. Betty, Ra- 
mona and Johnny have 2-year perfect 
attendance pins; Tommy missed one Sun- 
day when he had his tonsils out. “My hus- 
band Leonard attends Sunday school, but 
he doesn’t belong to the church. 

I miss the church and the charity work 
I used* to do, but I can’t keep up with it 
any more. Betty has taken over most of 
my charity work. I was president of the 
PTA the last 2 years also. In February the 
school blew down just two blocks from our 
house. We all thanked God it happened on 
a Saturday. The wind only took a few 
shingles off our roof. 

I miss working at the school because I 
enjoyed the children. Some of them 
wouldn’t have had any breakfast because 
there was no food at home. We'd try to 
give them a little extra, passing out seconds 
on rolls, biscuits, cornbread, and so on, 
made from commodities donated by the 
Government for school-lunch programs. 

Since I’ve been working for the doctor, 
Leonard has made his own breakfast. He 
gets up at 6:15. I’m up at 6:45, get the 
children out of bed and fix their breakfast. 
I leave the house about 9 a.m. and work 
from 10 to 6. Johnny and Ramona go to 
grade school in Mount Hope, Tommy is in 
junior high school and Betty is in high 
school. Our oldest boy, Leonard, Jr., is 19; 
he’s at Berea College in Kentucky. 

The college is for students of little means. 
They all pay their own way by working. 
The school owns some of the businesses in 
Berea, and the students operate them. 
Leonard, Jr., works in a dining room for his 
board and room. Tuition is free. He had 
to pass tests to enter and be in the upper 
half of his class. Now he’s in his second 
year and is a B student majoring in physics. 

Since Leonard, Jr., started high school, 
every cent we didn’t need has gone into a 
savings account for his education. We've 
never touched any of it ourselves, but it’s 
always good to know it’s there. He saved, 
too, by working as a janitor at the church 
and by cutting grass. 
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You have to have a college education to- 
day. I want all the children te go through 
schools, even the girls. If nothing else, they 
can meet men who will make a better living 
for them. 

Betty, who is 16 and thinks she’s at least 
18, is the seamstress in the family. She is 
more interested in going out, though, than 
she is in housework. Tommy at almost 14 is 
the cook—and gets no complaints from the 
rest of us. He does a lot of the gardening 
and mows the lawn. Ramona, almost 12, is 
a perfectionist and a good student. Johnny 
at 9 comes up with some funny things. 
When he was on a television show in Char- 
leston, he was asked what I did. He said, 
“My mother is a cook at our school.” Then 
the man said, kidding Johnny, “No wonder 
you're so fat.” And Johnny, who's very 
fussy about food, said, “Not me, I don’t eat 
there.” 

I met my husband at the store my parents 
ran, called the Country Lane Inn. It was a 
gathering place for young and old of the 
mining camp on Saturday nights. We kept 
it neat and clean with checkered tablecloths 
and checkered curtains, like a tearoom. It 
was orderly, too, but I didn’t realize at the 
time that with beer and honky tonky music 
and dancing, it was still a breeding place 
for sin. I'd like to forget I was part of that. 
I know I’m a Christian now, and I’ve been 
forgiven by God—but the world doesn’t for- 
get. 

My parents were honest, hard-working 
people and very strict with me. They came 
from Lithuania almost 50 years ago. There 
are many different nationalities here, and 
there was a lot of discrimination when I was 
a child. Kids called be a “Polack’’—but I 
wasn’t. 

Things have been difficult here, but our 
lives have been in the hands of God, and He 
has provided. We know there’s an end to it 
somewhere. The struggle has left us 
stronger and better able to cope with trouble. 
It has made the best and the worst come out 
in all of us. 

Some things change, some remain. The 
hills are as grand as ever. In early spring 
they burst with blossoms—the dogwood, the 
redbud and the magnolia. Summer sees 
them turn green, and in autumn they’re 
ablaze with color. In winter their branches 
are loaded down with glistening white. They 
are always beautiful. 

The sky is as high above us as ever, and 
just as blue. The sun shines just as hot 
and the rain falls just as wet. The winter's 
wind blows as hard and cold as ever. And 
the coal lies buried just as deep in the bowels 
of the earth. 

These things do not change. Neither does 
God. God’s promises still hold true. We 
ean take hold of faith and still live—and 
there is so much to live for. 


THERE ARE FaITH, Hope, AND GOVERNMENT 
CHARITY 


(By Curtiss Anderson) 


Coal dust hovers like a widow’s veil over 
the valleys of West Virginia’s mining com- 
munities. The houses, many deserted with 
their windows boarded or broken, lean 
against the hills like so many empty dreams. 
Strike this ground anywhere, and it will 
yield the black burden West Virginians once 
knew proudly as black gold—coal. 

Many will not leave and many cannot 
leave for reasons as varied as the Allegheny 
terrain. Some simply could not bear to leave 
their hills, so beautiful you want to shout 
the sheer joy of looking at them. Others will 
not leave because they have nowhere or no 
way to go. They are too old or too young, 
too dependent or too frightened, too alone 
or too resigned. Many who have left to find 
work in Ohio or Michigan or Pennsylvania 
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have learned there is often nothing for them 
when they get there. 

Fayette County alone in the heart of West 
Virginia’s coalfields has lost over 25 per- 
cent of its people since 1950. The population 
of the State as a whole dropped from 2,005,- 
552 in 1950 to 1,860,421 in 1960, the greatest 
loss of any State in the country. 

Still, some will argue that West Virginia 
has not lost enough. One businessman put 
it bluntly: “The only solution to our prob- 
lem is death and migration.’’ Unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia runs 10 to 12 percent, 
while nationally it is about 7 percent. In 
the heaviest coal-producing counties of the 
State, up to 30 percent of the people are out 
of work. 

There are as many reasons why this has 
happened as there are rumors what will 
happen next. Both questions can be an- 
swered in one cool, statistically laden sen- 
tence: In 1950, 120,000 miners turned out 
over 100 million tons of coal; in 1960, 40,- 
000 miners turned out almost as much. 

The demand for coal has not increased 
with the years; if anything, it has lessened 
with the widespread switch to oil and natu- 
ral gas in homes and iridustry. The diesel en- 
gine has all but replaced the steam engine. 
There is increasing competition from resi- 
dual-oil imports as well. 

Certainly there was a lack of preparation 
for the inevitable. Critics charge there was a 
minimum of research to develop new uses 
for coal. Labor failed to prepare its members 
for anything beyond the increasingly ob- 
solete skills they had already mastered. 

A few miners have left the union to accept 
mining jobs at $10 a day—less than half 
their wage rate—in order to work at all. 
Others have bought secondhand trucks and 
have gone into the business of coal mining 
on their own. Some mines, abandoned by 
their owners as unprofitable, are being 
worked by hand for whatever jobless miners 
can get out of them. Still another use of 
the mines, putting a half dozen or so coal 
miners back to work, seems almost ludi- 
crous—growing ‘mushrooms in their cool, 
dark recesses. 

The result is a paradox of want and plenty 
everywhere, living side by side. Children are 
known to take part of their Government 
school lunch home to share with their fam- 
ilies. Some even go without because they 
don’t have the 25 cents to pay for it. Still, 
there are towns in the depressed areas that 
are growing, prosperous, even booming. 
Some merchants will tell you that business is 
better than ever, and new-home construc- 
tion seems to be at an all-time high. Either 
new industries have boosted business, or 
where the old ones are still operating—a few 
mines, for example—there are men working 
overtime. In Oak Hill, from the beautiful 
hills of a first-rate country club you are 
within walking distance of the almost de- 
serted mining community of Summerlee. 

West Virginia is not alone in telling this 
story. It is being repeated by unemployed 
workers across the country—a textile spin- 
ner in Sanford, Maine; a steelworker in Pitts- 
burgh; an auto assembler in Dearborn; an 
aircraft laborer in California. The toll of 
jobless today is 5,500,000, the most since 1941. 
Close to 2 million have been out of work 15 
weeks or longer, half of them for 27 weeks 
or more. These figures do not even account 
for the numbers who work at odd jobs part 
time or have gone into unwanted retire- 
ment. ' 

While 1 of every 5, or 20 percent, of all 
manual laborers is out of work, only 1 of 60, 
or 1.6 percent, of all professional and 
technical workers is. As skill increases, un- 
employment decreases. One of every eight 
semiskilled mechanics and factory hands is 
without a job, compared with 1 of 20 sales- 
clerks and officeworkers, 1 of 50 managers 
and executives. 
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President Kennedy has said that things 
may get worse before they get better. Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur Goldberg (who dis- 
cussed automation in the June Journal) 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post recent- 
ly: “In the next 10 years, at least 26 mil- 
lion new young workers will be flooding into 
the labor force, 40 percent more than during 
the 1950’s. In addition, some 3 million 
women will be returning to the labor force 
after having temporarily left it. But normal 
causes of attrition—deaths, retirement, and 
the like—will yield only 15,500,000 openings. 
We will, therefore, have to provide new jobs 
for more than 13 million people throughout 
the 1960's.” 

Unless the economy grows at a far faster 
rate than in recent years, there will be no 
real change in the number of jobs available. 
Changes in technology and consumer wants, 
the relocation of industry, and the depletion 
of resources have combined with a certain 
apathy of States dependent on a single in- 
dustry, of manufacturers dependent on a 
single product, of labor unions depending on 
a single goal, of workers dependent on a 
single skill. 

The jobless who have exhausted even their 
unemployment compensation must now rely 
on Government food allotments (nearly 15 
percent in West Virginia). Still, there is 
courage and there is faith and there is hope. 
Government surplus provides the charity: 

There is a look on the face of a man who 
is unemployed that is unlike any other. He 
does not have a lot to say. He can’t articu- 
late his trouble. It would be redundant. It 
is right there in front of you. 

Where a mine has closed, you dften see the 
men who used to work it sitting on the rail- 
road tracks leading to the tipple—-silent, 
waiting for something to happen to their 
lives. The mine itself looks solemn and 
black, and strands of. grass falling over the 
tracks measure the months it has been 
closed. A miner’s hands become cleaner as 
the idle days fall away, but, they say, the coal 
never quite washes off. It’s part of him— 
but it may not be part of this time and this 
place. The good earth, for many, has be- 
come the sorrowing earth. 





The ADA on Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is rather important at this time 
to present all of the arguments for and 
against the proposed program of Federal 
aid to education. As one who feels that 
the Kennedy administration proposal is 
a step completely against the best inter- 
ests of our school system, I submit, under 
leave to extend my remarks, this editorial 
from the Herald-News, Passaic, N.J., 
dated June 22, 1961: 

THE ADA on FeperaL ScHoot Am 

The New Jersey Council of the Americans 
for Democratic Action sent out a leaflet call- 
ing for emergency action to get the Federal 
aid to education bill passed just before the 
legislation bogged down in the House of 
Representatives. 

The booklet is useful because it tells why 
the ADA believes that New Jersey needs the 
Federal aid legislation. The arguments are 
(1) people opposed to the legislation “are 
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either short-sighted, peculiarly narrow 
minded, or both”; and (2) 26.1 percent of the 
New Jersey young men who took the selec- 
tive service mental test in 1959 failed, 
whereas the national average was 24.7 per- 
cent. 

The use of the selective service statistic is 
an example of carelessness with the truth 
which characterizes much of the argument 
for Federal school aid. There is no rela- 
tionship between the amount of money 
spent in New Jersey on public schools and 
the selective service failure rate. 

There are States which spend much less 
on schools and have a much lower failure 
rate than New Jersey. They are States 
which do not attract the undereducated from 
elsewhere in the numbers that New Jersey 
does. Our State is a mecca for the under- 
privileged who seek a better life. 

The ADA appeals to passion and prejudice 
rather than to reason with these two argu- 
ments. 

State Senator Sandman, whose letter to 
the editor appeared in the forum this week, 
offered a real argument against Federal 
school aid. He asked why the taxpayers of 
financially hard-pressed school districts in 
his county, Cape May, should be called upon 
to pay $2 to $2.50 in Federal taxes for each 
dollar of Federal aid. 

The bitter irony of the school aid pro- 
posal is that New Jersey is being called upon 
to pay through the nose for a Federai school 
aid program in order to help supposedly 
poor States which tempt New Jersey industry 
to move with offers of tax rebates and other 
financial advantages. 





Cuban Prisoners hen Tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the ill- 
conceived plan to submit to Castro’s 
blackmail offer to trade Cuban prisoners 
for tractors has collapsed. The tractors- 
for-freedom committee, formed with the 
backing of the President, has disbanded 
after accusing the Cuban dictator of bad 
faith in negotiations for the exchange. 

Now that this unfortunate adventure 
in attempting to carry on diplomatic 
negotiations by other than official agen- 
cies is over. I hope that the State Depari- 
ment will redouble its efforts to exert 
pressures on. Castro not only to release 
the Cubans in question but especially to 
secure the freedom of American prison- 
ers held in Cuban prisons. 

One such American prisoner is Drexel 
Gibson, an American businessman who 
was arrested in Cuba on April 19, and 
since that time has been imprisoned. 
When news of Mr. Gibson’s imprison- 
ment reached this country, I immedi- 
ately communicated with the State De- 
partment to urge action to secure his 
release and have been in touch with the 
Department numerous times on this 
matter. The latest information I have 
received is that the Swiss Embassy in 
Havana, through which discussions with 
the Cuban Government are taking place, 
reports that Mr. Gibson is being investi- 
gated for “activities against the state.” 
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The Swiss Embassy has requested per- 
mission to visit Mr. Gibson and organize 
his defense. 

Mr. Gibson’s wife, a constituent of 
mine who resides in Riverside, Conn., 
was in Washington last week and was 
interviewed by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CapreHarT]. 
Because the information brought out in 
this discussion is of interest, not only to 
people of Connecticut, but to those who 
are concerned about other Americans 
held prisoner in Cuba, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that a transcrip- 
tion of the interview may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the interview was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Guest INTERVIEW WiTH WIFE OF AMERICAN 
PRISONER IN CUBA 


Announcer. From the Nation’s Capital and 
a public service Senator Homer E. CAPEHART 
reports to the people of Indiana. Today Sen- 
ator CaPrHarT has a special guest. Now here 
is Senator CAPEHART. 

Senator CaprHart. We have been trying 
to give to the American people and the 
people of Indiana the facts and the truth 
in connection with a number of issues fac- 
ing them. At times they are not very pleas- 
ant because world conditions today are not 
pleasant. 

But I am one who believes that the Amer- 
ican people should have the facts. We 
ought to tell them the truth. And for that 
reason we put on this kind of a program. 
Today we have with us as a special guest a 
lady, a mother and a wife from the State 
of Connecticut, Mrs. Drexel Gibson, of Riv- 
erside, Conn., whose husband is a prisoner 
in Cuba. I thought that inasmuch as we 
are talking today about giving up some 500 
tractors for some 1,200 Cuban citizens that 
you should meet Mrs. Gibson whose hus- 
band is in a Cuban prison. Likewise, I'll 
give you during this program the names of 
22 Americans who are in prison in Cuba. 
And now we'll meet Mrs. Gibson. How do 
you do, Mrs: Gibson. 

Mrs. Grsson. How do you do, Senator 
CAPEHART. 

Senator CaPpenarr. You, I believe, lived in 
Cuba for a number of years. 

Mrs. Grsson. I lived there for 2 years. 
My husband was running the Berlitz School 
of Languages in Cuba. 

Senator CaPeHartT. That was a school that 
taught Cubans to speak English and other 
languages? 

Mrs. Grsson. Yes; they were very inter- 
ested in English. 

Senator CapeHart. And you were there 2 
‘years? 

Mrs. Gipson. I was there 2 years. I had 
to return last July because our young son 
had some medical problems. 

Senator CapgnartT. And you returned from 
Cuba to the United States? 

Mrs. Grisson. Yes. 

Senator CaPeHarT. And then your hus- 
band came up later, did he? 

Mrs. Grsson. He came up and visited in 
November. Our son had had two operations 
at that point. My husband went back to 
Cuba and in March another operation was 
expected so he returned then. He went back 
the 1ith of April. The invasion was the 17th. 
He was arrested the 19th. 

Senator CapgHarT. He was arrested the 
19th of April. That was after the invasion. 

Mrs. Grsson. Two days after the invasion. 

Senator Caprnart. And he is now, of 
course, in prison in Cuba. And he is an 
American citizen. You are an American 
citizen. Yeu were born in Connecticut? 

Mrs. Grsson. Yes, he was born In Iowa. 
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Senator CaPpeHart. He was born in Iowa 
and you were born in Connecticut. He was 
operating a legitimate business in Cuba. 
And they threw him in jail on April 19. 

Mrs. Grsson. Yes, the police were waiting 
for him when he arrived at his office. 

Senator CaPeHarT. Have you heard from 
him since? 

Mrs. Grsson. Not directly, with the excep- 
tion of a paper giving permission for an 
operation on our son which the Swiss Em- 
bassy obtained through a Cuban lawyer for 
me. 

Senator CaPEHART. What has your Govern- 
ment, the American Government, done to 
assist you in this matter? 

Mrs. Grsson. They cabled Berne, Switzer- 
land, and Berne cabled the Swiss Embassy 
in Havana, and after 3 or 4 weeks I received 
the information that he was well 3 or 4 
weeks ago. 

Senator CaPeHartT. And as far as you know 
that is all they have accomplished or made 
any effort to accomplish? 

Mrs. Grsson. That seems to be all they 
have done. 

Senator CaPeHartT. Well, at this point I 
want to say that this is a case where an 
American citizen is in a Cuban prison, and 
our Government seems to be making no ef- 
fort to get him released. The so-called 
Tractors-for-Freedom Committee seems to 
be taking no interest in Americans that 
are in Cuban prisons either. 

I think I ought to read the names of 22 
Americans that were given to me today 
by the State Department. These are Amer- 
ican citizens who are now in Cuban prisons: 


AMERICANS IN PRISON IN CUBA—CRIME, AND 
SENTENCE 


1. Shergalis, William J., crimes against the 
state, awaiting trial since March 21, 1960. 

2. Rundquist, Howard L., crimes against 
the state, awaiting trial since March 21, 
1960. 

3. Taransky, Edmund, crimes against the 
state, 10 years. 

4. Danbrunt, Eustance, crimes against the 
state, 10 years. 

5. Carswell, Daniel, crimes against the 
state, 10 years. 

6. Young, Austin F., Jr., counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, 30 years. 

7. Lambton, Peter John, counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, 25 years. 

8. Del Pino, Rafael, counter-revolutionary 
activities, 30 years. 

9. Martino, John V., counter-refolutionary 
activities, 13 years. 

10. Roberts, John Howard, hotel debts 
(started serving sentence before breakup of 
diplomatic relations between United States 
and Cuba), 2 years. 

11. Bradley, Leslie, plotting invasion, 10 
years. 

12. Peccoraro, Richard Allen, counter-revo- 
lutionary activities, 30 years. 

13. Nordio, Mario, espionage, 30 years. 

14. Koop, Juan Pedro, counter-revolution- 
ary activities, 20 years. 

15. Gibson, Alford E., counter-revolution- 
ary activities, 30 years. 

16. Scheidt, Leonard L., counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, 30 years. 

17. Beck, George R., counter-revolution- 
ary activities, 30 years. 

18. Baker, Tommy L., counter-revolution- 
ary activities, 30 years. 

19. Beane, James R., counter-revolutionary 
activities, 30 years. 

20. Green, Donald Joe, counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, 30 years. 

21. Ponce de Leon, Maria, political, await- 
ing sentence. 

22. Gentile, Robert John, counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, 10 years. 

Now, folks, those are the names of 22 
American citizens who are in Cuban prisons. 
The State Department tells me that they 
don’t know how many Americans are in 
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prison in Cuba where there has been no trial 
or no conviction. 

The 22 U.S. citizens, whose names I have 
just read to you have already been sentenced 
from 10 to 30 years each. The shortest sen- 
tence I find is 10 years—the longest sentence 
is 30 years. And asI said a moment ago, they 
have made no effort to estimate the number 
of Americans that are in Cuban prisons that 
haven't been tried or sentenced. And Mrs. 
Gibson’s husband is in that category. The 
State Department only knows about Mr. Gib- 
son because of Mrs. Gibson’s efforts to do 
something for him. 

Now the question, of course, that enters 
my mind is why is our Tractors for Freedom 
Committee, which is willing to have Castro 
blackmail us for 500 tractors, interested in 
the release of 1,200 Cuban prisoners, when we 
are making no effort to see that American 
prisoners are released. And this situation 
exists all over the world. We have Americans 
imprisoned in China, in Russia, and other 
places. 

I am hopeful, as a result of this broadcast, 
that the American people, who are listening 
will wire me, and wire the President of the 
United States—and demand that our Gov- 
ernment do something about this situation. 
I think it’s ridiculous and humiliating to 
think that we show more interest in Cuban 
prisoners that we do Americans who are in 
Cuban prisons. 

The State Department also told me today 
that it has estimated that Castro has some 
50,000 political prisoners. Most of these are 
Cubans, of course, except for the Americans. 

I am hopeful that you people will write 
me and write your President, and demand 
that the Governmen*t do something to help 
this lady get her husband back. Mr. Gibson 
is an American citizen, he was-in Cuba on 
legitimate business. The Gibsons have two 
children; they are American citizens and live 
in Connecticut. I hope that we can do some- 
thing about this situation. And, as I say, 
this is not a pleasant broadcast, but I think 
the people ought to know what's going on 
in Cuba. You can multiply the Mrs. Gib- 
sons by many, many times and you get a 
little idea of the grief in the United States 
on the part of many American citizens as a 
result of our people, Americans, lying in 
prisons in Cuba and throughout the world. 

Unless you have something else to say, 
Mrs. Gibson, we thank you very much and 
I hope this program will be helpful to you. 
I assure you that I am going to do everything 
I possibly can to get our Government and 
other sources to assist you in getting your 
husband released from this Cuban prison. 

Mrs. GIsson. Well, thank you, Senator 
Capehart. 

Senator CaprHarT. Thank you very, very 
much. 





Good Will Ambassadors Sell Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us are looking forward to an 
upswing in business this spring and sum- 
mer. Some people will keep lvoking, 
others will go out and do something 
about it, selling their products and serv- 
ices through promotion, advertising, and 
person-to-person contact. 

In Fort Lauderdale, Fla., a group of 
businessmen have organized a unique 
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selling team known as the “good will 
ambassadors.” Their job is to sell Fort 
Lauderdale and Broward County to the 
rest of the Nation as a place to visit, 
bring their business and industry, and 
to become residents themselves. 

Although maybe we should not pub- 
licly admit it, Florida has not expe- 
rienced its great growth because of sun- 
shine alone. This growth has resulted 
from the hard work of its residents in 
making known Florida’s climate, recre- 
ation features, living conditions, and 
work opportunities. Groups such as the 
good will ambassadors have made Flor- 
ida what it is today, and are building 
for the future. 

An editorial in the Fort Lauderdale 
News explains the activities of the am- 
bassadors and what they try to accom- 
plish. Because it illustrates that a pro- 
gressive area, like a progressive busi- 
ness or industry, will continue to have 
new customers if it goes out and finds 
them, I ask that this editorial be printed 
here in the REcorp: 

Goop Witt AMBASSADORS Do AN EXCELLENT 

Jos SELLING THIS AREA TO NORTHERNERS 


(By William A. Mullen) 


Probably one of the most underestimated 
and least appreciated groups in Broward 
County is the energetic band of good will 
ambassadors of the Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A trip with them during the past week was 
an eye opener, both as to their effort to 
bring more tourists—winter and summer— 
to this area, and to the reception given them 
in the tourist fields in the North. 

Generally, those contacted by the am- 
bassadors expressed frank amazement that 
a group of businessmen individually would 
dig down into their own pockets to become 
traveling salesmen for an entire community. 

And there was considerable astonishment 
that the community’s newspaper would join 
in that effort, placing the emphasis on aid- 
ing in Obtaining contacts and publicity in 
the cities visited rather than on whatever 
hard news the visitations might generate. 

The tour, an 11-day “blitz” into 21 cities 
in Ohio and New York State, also offered an 
opportunity to set the record straight on 
many false impressions created in the North 
by the annual invasion of college students. 

This accomplishment alone might prove 
to outweigh the benefits accruing from sell- 
ing summer tourist package vacations in 
Broward County, which was the primary 
purpose of the Ohio-New York trip, begun 
last Sunday and ending yesterday. 

The most common belief among people in 
Ohio and New York State was that the col- 
lege students overran the city during the 
Easter holidays and that a visitor to Ft. 
Lauderdale wasn’t safe walking the streets. 

Said a waitress in Rochester: “Why, I 
wouldn’t go down to your city for a vacation 
on a bet. I wouldn’t feel safe for a minute. 
Besides, I’d at least like a place to sit on the 
beach if I spent the money for a Florida 
vacation.” 

Her views were more favorable when it 
was explained that the students’ activities 
are mostly concentrated in the beach area 


and that there are vast stretches of sand, 


available beyond the perimeter of the colle- 
gians’ favorite congregating places. 
Correcting these false impressions can be 
most important to tourism here, which is 
the major source of income still for Bro- 
ward Countians, for once an unsavory repu- 
tation is established, deservedly or otherwise, 
it is extremely difficult to overcome. 
Personal contacts offered by the trips of 
the good will ambassadors also are impor- 
tant in that they give the uninitiated to 


Florida an opportunity to inquire about 
things they don’t know and evidently would 
like to know, ranging from such subjects as 
the weather to the type of clothing that 
should be brought for either winter or sum- 
mer vacations. 

Considering that the ambassadors concen- 
trate their contacts on travel personnel, 
many of whom do not have firsthand expe- 
rience with Florida vacations, the personal 
selling of the fun, relaxation, and healthful 
climate available here to the travel people 
better equips them for recommending this 
area to vacationers. 

The travel people and potential tourists 
are further amazed to learn from our travel- 
ing salesmen that Fort Lauderdale’s beach 
is a free recreation spot and that bathers 
don’t have to have cabanas or pay beach 
boys, and that parking the car some 50 
paces from the surf is free. 

Another fallacy dissipated by the ambas- 
sadors was the erroneous presumption that 
vacations here carry high price tags, when 
in fact some of the finest accommodations 
in all Florida are well within reach and 
there are hotels or motels to suit the tastes 
of various income groups. 

Newspapermen in Buffalo indicated how 
much of a “branch suburb” Broward has 
become to the Queen City of the Lakes with 
their inquiries about the health and doings 
of a host of ex-Buffalonians now residing 
here. Similar inquiries were made about 
Ohioens and other New York State “trans- 
plants.” 

Possibly the greatest reward to the am- 
bassadors was the evident knowledge on the 
part of the Ohioans and New Yorkers of 
where Fort Lauderdale is in Florida, and 
what the city is like. 

“Ten years ago,” observed Richard W. 
Ward, executive vice president of the Greater 
Fort Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce, 
“when we mentioned Fort Lauderdale, the 
people wanted to know how far the city was 
from Miami. We rarely are asked that ques- 
tion any more.” 

The ambassadors make at least two tour- 
ist scouting trips into the Midwest and 
the East a year. Cost of the Ohio-New York 
swing for transportation, hotels and meals, 
entertainment and incidentals was approxi- 
mately $1,000 for each of the nine men on 
the journey. 

These men, and the families from which 
they are separated by the goodwill trips, 
merit high praise by the community for their 
service to the community, for what is good 
for tourism is good for Broward County. 





Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the serious problems now before the Fed- 
eral Government is that of the condi- 
tion of air pollution that exists in many 
parts of the country. 

Some very interesting remarks on this 
subject were delivered by Arthur J. Ben- 
line, commissioner of the New York City 
Department of Air Pollution Control, on 
June 19 at the conference of mayors and 
other municipal officials, and New York 
State building officials at Kiamesha Lake, 
N.Y. I ask unanimous consent that this 
illuminating statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Am PoLLuTION ContTrRoL Is EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


(An address by Arthur J. Benline, commis- 
sioner, New York City Department of Air 
Pollution Control, at the Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, and 
the New York State Building Officials Con- 
ference, Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., June 19, 
1961) 


Last June, when this group met in Roch- 
ester, I was privileged to speak to you about 
“The Local Government Officials’ Stake in 
Air Pollution Control.” It was most grati- 
fying to have my remarks well received and 
it was particularly pleasing that Senator 
KENNETH B. KEATING, who has a keen interest 
in this problem, managed to have my talk 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD later 
that month. 

I should like to repeat two points I made 
last year and to show you how events of the 
past 12 months have demonstrated their ac- 
curacy. “The need for air pollution control 
exists everywhere today, even if it is only a 
matter of controlling a local nuisance. In 
most cases, however, air pollution is or will 
be much more than a nuisance—it is a prob- 
lem of economic concern and it is a public 
health matter. 

“That cloud—no bigger than a man’s 
hand—which lies just above the horizon, is 
not a cloud at all. It is the signal that air 
pollution will come to any community which 
believes that it cannot happen here.” 

It is axiomatic that everyone suffers from 
airy pollution and everyone causes it on oc- 
casion. Smoke, dust, fumes, odors are, in 
varying intensities, part of our civilization, 
but they need not be. The person who com- 
plains of air pollution may be helping to 
cause it—by operating faulty heating equip- 
ment, by burning leaves and garden debris, 
by driving a smoking automobile. 

Last week, the Air Pollution Control As- 
sociation, the national technical society in 
this field, held its 54th annual meeting in 
New York City. Hundreds of experts and 
authorities from all over the world listened 
to some 80 papers on various aspects of the 
problem, and they exchanged views on what 
is being done and what can be done. Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner affirmed his long and con- 
tinuing endorsement of effective air pollu- 
tion control activities in his proclamation 
message in which he welcomed the associa- 
tion. There was complete agreement with 
the theme of the meeting, “Air Pollution 
Control Is Everybody’s Business.” 

Since your meeting last June, a number 
of things has happened to show the effect of 
the truth of this theme. 

Last fall, the U.S. Public Health Service 
set up a Division of Air Pollution, coordi- 
nating the work of two units and raising 
the status of this branch of Federal ac- 
tivity. In February, President Kennedy, in 
a@ message on natural resources, indicated 
that the Federal Government must and will 
take a more active part in the fight for 
cleaner air. He pointed out that air pollu- 
tion is costing the United States $7,500° mil- 
lion per year, a loss which we cannot afford. 

The New York State Board of Air Pollu- 
tion Control has drafted rules and regula- 
tions for the control of air pollution 
throughout the State and public hearings are 
being held. The Board, which made its first 
comprehensive survey in Elmira, is working 
in Nassau County now and will be working 
throughout the New York City Metropolitkn 
Area during the’ next 2 years on a survey 
of the air pollution problem. 

The problem of interstate air pollution in 
this area is receiving more and more atten- 
tion. An area warning system—a plan of 
action to be used during incidents of high 
air pollution—is being formulated and un- 
doubtedly will be approved by the Metro- 
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politan Regional Council. The implementa- 
tion of such a plan will be in the hands of 
the New York-New Jersey Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Air Pollution. 

A glance at Federal and State legislation 
reveals a growing and enlightened concern 
on the part of legislators for ways of con- 
trolling air pollution and for preserving the 
purity of the envelope of air in which we live 
and work. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that a laissez-faire attitude toward the con- 
trol of air pollution is passing. Wherever 
that attitude still exists, its life expectancy 
is being reduced daily. 

We are, then, faced with the definite pros- 
pect of control measures being put into 
effect on all levels of government and in 
all areas, regardless of size. We must and 
will protect the cleanliness of the atmos- 
phere as best we can. It will be easier if 
possible violators cooperate, but it will be 
done regardless of their attitude. 

It will be done because the public is and 
will continue—with increasing vociferous- 
ness—to demand action. 

The public must be made aware of the fact 
that cleaner air costs money. We cannot 
undo the activities, attitudes and neglect 
of centuries with a few pennies. It is go- 
ing to take manpower and equipment and 
these cost money. The price of not spend- 
ing the money is dirtier air—a price far 
exceeding the amounts spent to keep the 
air cleaner. 

The public must be made aware of the 
fact that it—the public—causes a good deal 
of air pollution from private sources and, 
in some areas, it may be Causing the greater 
part of the air pollution. Thus, the public 
must be willing to police itself, as well as 
having the policeman go after others. 

The public must be made aware of the 
fact that controlling air pollution will not 
only mean higher taxes, to pay for control 
activities, but may mean more direct out- 
lays of money by private citizens. One ex- 
ample: when an effective exhaust control 
device is perfected for automotive vehicles, 
it will probably be an item of standard 
equipment on new cars and it may be re- 
quired, as a result of legislation, to be placed 
on older cars. Again, the price of not spend- 
ing this money is dirtier air and this always 
costs more than cleaner air. 

The public must be made aware of the 
fact that there are no magic cures for air 
pollution. This is a long, hard process. 
Engineering and technology can do a great 
deal, but the day-to-day pollution of our 
air requires a policing job and this is not 
something we can do today and forget to- 
morrow. The human being is an instrument 
of error and that error can and does cause 
most of our air pollution. 

These are not pretty facts to face. But, 
they are true. The public wants cleaner air. 
It can have it—at a price. It is a price that 
must be paid. If it is paid early, it will cost 
less than if we wait and pay the higher 
prices later. 

Air pollution control is everybody’s busi- 
ness. It is logically the business of building 
officials who regulate and supervise many of 
the construction and engineering compo- 
nents from which pollution emanates, in- 
cluding incinerators, boilers, oil burners, 
chimneys, stacks, powerplants, industrial 
processes, and related equipment and in- 
stallations. There is a definite partnership 
between building and health authorities, by 
which the former implement by practical 
measures the research findings and recom- 
mendations of the latter. 

If we who are charged with a public re- 
sponsibility rémember that air pollution 
control is everybody’s business and make it 
abundantly clear at all times to the people 
we serve, we will not only be doing a great 
deal to clean up the air we breathe, we shall 
have saved our communities a great deal of 
money as well. 
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I said last year: “The hard truth is that 
air pollution anywhere will be controlled 
or eliminated where—and only where—the 
people of the community which is causing 
air pollution are concerned enough .to do 
something about it.” 

The events of the past year have con- 
firmed that statement. It is impossible to 
predict anything but confirmation of that 
statement in the future. 





Critical Analysis—Have We Lost Our 
Way in Quest for Human Freedom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had the opportunity of reading a 
booklet called “The Oregon Voter.” 

I call this to the attention of all the 
Members of the House and to all citi- 
zens, as being one of the best articles I 
have read, dealing with our actions in 
the world today. If we could only profit 
by the wisdom expressed in this article, 
I am sure that not only we as citizens, 
but the part we play in the world, would 
be greatly benefited. 

The article follows: \ 


CriricaL ANALYSIS—Have We Lost Our Way 
IN QUEST FoR HUMAN FREEDOM? 


(By Ralph T. Moore) 


Now that the pomp and pageantry of 
our President’s visit to Vienna and way- 
points is over, the world waits in nervous 
apprehension for some clear indication of 
the results, if any. There can be no reli- 
ance on what was said. Past experience 
proves that the only gage to measure the 
Soviets’ intent is to wait and see what they 
do. 

Somehow, one can not escape the feel- 
ing that the United States has lost its way, 
that the original high and inspiring pur- 
pose of human freedom has been sidetracked 
somewhere along the line. The original in- 
tent was to enthrone the individual as 
sovereign and to give free rein to the de- 
velopment of his capabilities within the 
broad confines of our Constitution. He was 
to be presented with opportunities to build 
his own character and to work out his own 
destiny as best he could. The idea was not 
to present him with the needed tools and 
then to protect him in achieving stipu- 
lated, previously calculated results, It was, 
rather, to teach him the fundamentals of 
their proper use and then to leave him to 
his own devices while he sought to produce 
something of use and benefit to both him- 
self and his neighbors. And we built the 
most powerful Nation on earth in this 
fashion, with fantastically high living 
standards and an amazing technical struc- 
ture that has enabled even the humblest 
to live better than the kings in earlier eras. 

It is hard to pinpoint the exact time and 
place of our error, the critical point where 
we forsook the somewhat austere requisites 
of freedom’s destiny to pursue the elusive 
and deceptive charms of socialism’s fallacies. 
But somehow and somewhere we managed a 
basic change in our national purpose. The 
individual was gradually smothered in a 
morass of togetherness. We erected a mas- 
sive structure of governmental bureaucracy 
that has deftly removed the greater part of 
our God-given franchise to free thought and 
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free enterprise. In its stead we have pre- 
scribed plans and projects calculated by ex- 
perts to build the better life for us. Just 
about everything is rigged to produce pre- 
determined results. The faith of our fathers 
is qualified and slanted toward specific ob- 
jectives. Our spiritual lives incline away 
from individual communion with the Al- 
mighty and toward such earthly attributes 
as proper form and exalted status. The 
trend is toward establishment of society in 
general as the sovereign instead of the in- 
dividual himself, almost the exact opposite 
of what was originally intended. 

It is obvious that this trend requires 
strong, inspiring leadership, the man on 
horseback instead of the humble petitioner 
on his knees in prayer. We dislike the 
caprice of destiny that often rewards the 
wrong man and so we attempt to bargain 
with the Almighty to get things changed so 
that the right man always wins. And we 
do this under the strangely naive, for a 
civilized folk, conviction that we can serve 
boséh God and mammon with inpunity if 
only we go about it the right way. And 
the pursuit of this conviction ignores the 
stern warnings of history that utter de- 
struction awaits the people who forsake 
truth and right to submerge the individual 
in a morass of collectivism. 

Our gravest problem of today is not con- 
cerned with our enemies abroad but with 
the restoration of the individual to this 
proper sovereignty. The entrenchment of 
relative justice, as distinguished from the 
absolute, is so strong in our current habits 
of thought that it may take a century or 
more to overcome it, if we ever do. The in- 
stitution of the graduated income tax, the 
misnamed social security system, the foreign- 
aid program that corrupts and alienates, the 
excessive regulatory, licensing, and excise 
tax structures that stifle incentive and block 
progress, all are manifestations of our cur- 
rent delight in materialism, our loss of faith 
in our people and in the system of democ- 
racy that has made our Nation. We piously 
espouse the spirit of freedom but we do the 
bidding of imperielistic tyranny that rests 
on political power. 

And so, in our concern for our national 
safety and defense, we must not allow our 
interest to be diverted from the real issue, 
the preservation of the individual’s integ- 
rity, while we pursue the conventional ac- 
quisition of the trappings of military power. 
For the possession of such power is fruitless 
unless supported by the worthiness of our 
people. And the public competence rests 
solely upon the aggregate virtue of each in- 
dividual. We shall win through to freedom 
if we are worthy. We shall relapse into 
slavery if we are not. 





Hon. John Edward Fogarty 





SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 


like to join with our distinguished ma- 


jority leader and other colleagues in 
paying tribute ‘to a great American, a 
great humanitarian, and a dedicated 
public servant, my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, JOHN 
FoGarrTy. 

The honorary degrees which have re- 
cently been bestowed upon him are a 
tribute to the courageous leadership that 
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he has exerted here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on behalf of all mankind. 
As chairman of the Appropriation Sub- 
committee on Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, he has done an out- 
standing job for medical science and re- 
search by creating more moneys each 
year than has been requested by the 
budget. 

JOHN FocartTy is a man of character 
and integrity. He is one of those individ- 
uals who is endowed with the vision of 
greatness and the determination to see 
it accomplished. I shall never forget 
the fight that Joun Focarty made in de- 
fense of the Labor, HEW appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1958. On April 4, 1957, ef- 


forts were made to delete moneys that. 


were not only needed, but in some in- 
stances vital for the continuation of 
medical research, and medical studies in 
the fields of mental and physical dis- 
abilities; the defense against this action 
on 14 rollcall votes was led successfully 
by JoHN Focarty. The great National 
Institutes of Health is also a monument 
to the great efforts put forth by this 
great son of the State of Rhode Island. 
It has been my privilege to serve on 
the Appropriations Committee with this 
distinguished colleague for almost 20 
years, and I sincerely believe that this 
country owes a great debt of gratitude to 
JOHN Fogarty for the service he has ren- 
dered to our country and the world. 
Again, I congratulate him today for be- 
ing the recipient of these high honors. 





Healthy U.S. Free Enterprise for 
Economic Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our free 
enterprise system continues to be (a) 
@ cornerstone of our way of life; and 
(b) a production plant pouring out the 
goods and materials for domestic prog- 
ress and for defense. 

Because of its significance, therefore, 
it is particularly important that we pre- 
serve and perpetuate a climate in which 
job-creating enterprises can grow and 
prosper. 

In a recent address over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I was privileged to dis- 
cuss ways and means for improving the 
economic climate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the broadcast printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now, and in the years ahead, we, as a na- 
tion, depend to a large degree upon our free 
enterprise system to (1) create more good 
things of life for our fast expanding popula- 
tion; (2) further improve our business and 
industrial programs for an accelerated rate of 
economic progress; (3) provide the economic 
strength to support a costly national defense 
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program; (4) in addition to fulfilling the 
needs of our people, to support—as we can— 
global efforts to eradicate disease, malnutri- 
tion, poverty, illiteracy and other plagues of 
mankind—without which there can be no 
real peace. 

The strength of our free enterprise system 
will determine to a degree our ability to meet 
these challenges. 

Today, there are more than 444 million 
businesses in the United States, including 
over 400,000 in Wisconsin. About 95 percent 
of these fall into the category of “small busi- 
ness.” Providing a wide variety of goods 
and services, these small businesses repre- 
sent the cornerstone of economic life in the 
community. 

Now what can be done to better enable our 
small businessmen to serve their own and 
the public interest? 

These steps then I believe should include 
the following: 

1. Better educate our people on the op- 
erations of our free enterprise system and its 
indispensable contributions to better living 
and economic progress; 

2. Encourage more citizens to invest in 
earnings and savings in enterprises large and 
small. Today, for example, there are over 
13 million shareholders in publicly owned 
corporations throughout the country; 

3. We need a reexamination of our tax laws 
to assure that these have incentive for, not 
impediments against, progress; 

4. Creating more effective, efficient ma- 
chinery for handling labor-management 
problems—to avoid strikes that are often 
costly to our workers, the public, and, yes, 
the security of the country; 

5. Effective enforcement of our antitrust 
laws to assure a fair competitive climate in 
which job-creating enterprises can operate 
profitably; 

6. Insuring a fair opportunity for small 
business to share proportionately in Govern- 
ment procurement programs. Today, this is 
@ multibillion dollar business, particularly 
in defense; 

7. The fostering of greater cooperative ef- 
forts among small business to pool resources 
to provide management counseling, research, 
and other essential activities that small 
businessmen, alone, cannot afford; 

8. Brightening the trade outlook, includ- 
ing efforts to expand exports; and—at the 
same time—to protect the domestic economy 
from the adverse impact of imports; and 

9. Encourage greater cooperation between 
the consumer, business, labor, and govern- 
ment—not only to combat inflation but to 
promote maximum progress. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN TRADE 


There are, of course, opportunities for im- 
proving the outlook for job-creating busi- 
ness and industry through expanding trade. 

Traditionally, the U.S. market has been 
the major target for the production of our 
factories as well as farms. With further im- 
provement of our mass production tech- 
niques—for stepping up production—how- 
ever, we need to look for new horizons. Cur- 
rently, for example, studies are underway 
by the Department of Commerce to see what 
new opportunity exists in the export field. 
As of now, only a minor portion of firms in 
Wisconsin, and the United States, have en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. 

Around the world, however, there are many 
potential markets. The less-developed coun- 
tries of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, par- 
ticularly offer real prospects for new business 
opportunity. In effect, they need every- 
thing. 

How can we take advantage of the emerg- 
ing opportunities? 

First, we need to broaden our horizons; 
to attempt to find new markets. 

Second, expand United States and Wis- 
consin participation in international trade 
fairs, offering opportunity to locate custom- 
ers. 
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“Third, utilize services of Department of 
Commerce, as well as cooperate with other 
business, to locate and attempt to supply 
new markets. = 


EXPORT LEGISLATION 


Currently, legislation is pending before 
Congress which proposes to: 

1. Reduce risks of foreign trade. 

2. Undertake market surveys and other 
commercial research in foreign countries and 
to disseminate the information gained 
thereby to American businesses; and to set 
up U.S. trade information centers at perma-~ 
nent and temporary trade fairs in other 
countries. 

3. Create a council for export promotion 
and other activities. 

4. The country, and particularly the econ- 
omy, could benefit, I believe, from a renewed 
effort to find markets for the ever-growing 
output of our farms and factories. 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


We recognize that trade is a two-way 
street. Unfortunately, a number of Wiscon- 
sin and U.S. firms are now suffering from 
the impact of imports. We cannot ignore 
this situation. Instead, a realistic effort must 
be made to protect U.S. industries, and their 
workers, from being too hard hit by imports 
often produced by lower wage levels and 
operating expenses. 

EXPANDING BUSINESS’ SUPPORT OF U.S. POLICIES 


A strong, forward-moving free enterprise 
system is essential not only to economic 
health, but to progress and security for our 
whole way of life. For this reason, I have 
suggested, also, that business—in addition 
to effectively carrying out their role in the 
economy—also play a larger part in sup- 
porting national policy at home and abroad. 

Today, for example, there is a need for 
stronger, more creative, nonmilitary efforts 
to stop the multipronged outspreading of 
communism. 

Around the globe, U.S. firms operate in 
many, many countries for the benefit not 
only of themselves, but of the host nations. 
A tremendous majority of such firms have 
expressed a willingness to participate more 
fully in giving support for our foreign policy. 

Practically speaking, these could, in my 
judgment, be better utilized as built-in 
voices of America.” These firms could do 
much to— 

Spread U'S. ideas; 

Distribute information on U.S. policies and 
programs for peace; 

Serve as instruments of cooperation on 
projects of mutual interest and benefit be- 
tween the United States and the host coun- 
try; 

Operate as channels for the spreading of 
free enterprise know-how, to help local com- 
munities help themselves—thus more inti- 
mately acquainting more people on how free 
institutions can best serve a people in their 
search for progress, honor, dignity, and self- 
determination; 

And generally improving relations with the 
host country. 

Greater utilization: of firms operating 
abroad could, in my judgment, be an im- 
portant adjunct to our foreign policy. 





Oregonian Works Out Formula: Trees 
Minus Trees Equals More Wood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of American Tree Farmer 
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magazine pays tribute to the work of 
Loran Hunt, of Elgin, Oreg., in increas- 
ing the productivity of.his timber stand 
and thus demonstrating sound principles 
of forest management. Mr. Hunt is a 
retired logger who now operates a 208- 
acre tract of timber near Elgin. His 
work in increasing tree growth through 
good thinning practices has already won 
him the honor of being named “Union 
County’s Forest Farmer of the Year” 
last year. The recent article on Mr. 
Hunt’s work follows: 


OREGONIAN WorkKsS OvuT FoRMULA: TREES 
Minus TREES EQuaLS MorE Woop 


The job of a land manager is to concen- 
trate the wood growth of his timberland on 
fewer and better trees. 

On this basic principle, Loren Hunt, 73- 
year-old retired logger, has been working 
over the past 3 years to thin 60-year-old 
stands of trees on his 208-acre timber tract 
near Elgin, Oreg. He has finished the job 
on all but 20 acres. 

“Some of those thickets in there looked 
like hair on dog’s back when I started in,” 
explains the easygoing Hunt. “But it’s good 
forestry sense to concentrate the growth po- 
tential of an acre on, say, 100 well-spaced 
stems that will make a profitable harvest 
than to let it be distributed over as many 
as 10,000 spindly, crowded trees.” 

‘The tree farmer’s labor has paid off in 
a new surge of growth throughout his tim- 
bered hillside property. 

Don White, farm forester for the State 
forestry department who has been helping 
Hunt in planning the thinning program, said 
a check of growth rings on random treeg in- 
dicates that most of them are “fattening 
up” at a rate of up to an inch a year. This, 
he said, has cut the waiting time for a com- 
mercial harvest at least in half, and possibly 
much more. : 

“All of a tree’s growth is manufactured 
up in its crown,” said White. ‘“‘Unless the 
trees you choose to keep have a full, well- 
formed crown, it will take your timber a 
long time to show any response to being re- 
leased from overcrowding.” 

Hunt. studies the top of each tree in a 
stand when he is thinning to tell whether 
the tree has the capacity to respond to be- 
ing released from overcrowding. 

His rule of thumb for spacing is to esti- 
mate the diameter of the best tree in a 
group, add half as much again, and express 
the answer in feet. Thus, a 12-inch diame- 
ter tree would call for spacing of 18 feet to 
its nearest neighbors. 

“Of course, where there is more than that 
much room on one side, you can leave less 
on the other; it’s a matter of judgment,” he 
points out. 

If a man understands how the root sys- 
tem of a tree is capable of fully occupying 
the space available to it, he believes, he will 
—— to get optimum production from his 
lahd. 

Last year, Hunt’s dedication to the prin- 
ciples of forest management won him the 
honor of being named forest farmer of the 
year by the Union County Farm Forestry 
Committee. 

Early this summer, it will bring him new 
recognition by the forest industries who are 
enrolling his timberlands in the industry- 
sponsored tree farm program to grow timber 
as a renewable crop. Tree farm certification 
will be extended to Hunt’s timber-tiered 
hill at a public dedication for new tree farm- 
érs now being planned through auspices of 
the Mount Emily Lumber Division of Boise- 
Cascade Corp., LaGrande, Oreg. 

The tree farm sign will be awarded on the 
basis of a report by Gail Thomas, Bend, for- 
ester for Western Pine Association, the spon- 
soring agency, who inspected the forestry 
practices carried out. 
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“This tract is one that anybody would be 
proud to hold up as an example to the com- 
munity,” said Thomas of Hunt’s land. 
“Loren Hunt is demonstrating that forestry 
is good business, because it increases the 
profit potential of timberland.” 





Foreign Aid Fallacies Exposed 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
able and respected economist and writer, 
Henry Hazlitt, devoted his column in 
the June 26th issue of Newsweek to an 
incisive analysis of the fallacies of for- 
eign aid as practiced by the United 
States. He points out with character- 
istic perception that foreign giveaways 
defeat their purpose because the recipi- 
ent country feels impelled to become 
belligerent to the interests of the United 
States to prove that it has not given up 
its independence in accepting American 
aid. He further notes that only through 
the generation of capital can living 
standards be improved and that govern- 
ments of undeveloped countries are 
neither interested in encouraging nor 
able to promote capital formation. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the text of Mr. Hazlitt’s column, entitled 
“Day of Disillusion,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Day OF DISILLUSION 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

When the foreign-aid program was first 
proposed by Secretary Marshall in 1947, its 
chief declared purpose was to repair the 
ravages of war in Europe and to promote 
a swift recovery. Later, the declared pur- 

was to raise living standards in the 
recipient countries. Later, a chief declared 
purpose was to halt the spread of commu- 
nism. Another announced p was to 
win allies or at least friends for the United 
States. Another was to raise U.S. prestige. 
Another was to promote stable democratic 
government in the countries aided. 

In the light of the 14-year record, these 
announced purposes now seem ironic. True, 
the European countries originally aided have 
recovered from the ravages of war. But his- 
tory shows that countries always recover 
with surprising rapidity from the ravages of 
war. And the countries that we aided least, 
like Germany and Japan, made far more 
rapid recoveries than countries that we aided 
most. As for living standards, the only way 
to raise them is through increased forma- 
tion of capital, seldom encouraged by gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries. 

Communism has spread to an appalling 
extent since the foreign-aid program was 
launched. We have lost friends every year. 
Our prestige abroad has been falling at an 
accelerated rate. We have been powerless 
to promote stable democratic government 
even where our aid and intervention have 
been greatest. To recall what the foreign- 
aid program has not accomplished, it is 
enough to mention Laos, Cuba, Korea. 

HARM UNFORESEEN 


But the foreign-aid program has brought 
results that its sponsors failed to foresee. 
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Even before the program started to promote 
socialism abroad by direct encouragement, as 
in India, it made its continuation possible 
by subsidizing governments that carried on 
socialistic projects. It has systematically 
bred unfriendliness to the United States. 
Every little strong man who receives aid 
from us is forced to show his own people, 
by snubbing or denouncing us, that he is 
not giving up his independence or the na- 
tional pride in return for our aid. 

Since the end of World War II our for- 
eign aid of all sorts has reached the fantastic 
total of $90 billion. A simple statistical 
comparison shows that it has been respon- 
sible for our whole net budget deficit since 
the program was launched, for the whole 
net increase in our national debt since 
then, and for an increased tax burden be- 
sides. It has been the chief fiscal cause of 
the inflation, of the unfavorable balance of 
payments, and of our loss of gold. 

Yet the Kennedy administration not only 
wishes to increase foreign aid substantially, 
but to avoid the necessity for annual con- 
gressional approval by authority to borrow 
$7.3 billion for it over the next 5 years. 


FOREIGN AID IN TROUBLE 


In the New York Times, Cabell Phillips 
reports growing signs that the economic-aid 
program of nearly $3 billion for this year 
“will encounter greater difficulties with Con- 
gress than aid programs have met in many 
years.” He attributes this largely to “articu- 
late and well-organized lobbies working 
against the bill.” The only lobby he finds 
room to discuss is the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee, headed by Walter Harnischfeger, 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, and Clarence E. 
Manion, which consists of only 44 members 
and operates on a budget of around $50,000 
a year. “There is not, on the other side,’’ de- 
clares Phillips, “a comparable lobby with 
the same singleness of purpose or the same 
resources to propagandize at the grass roots.” 
This statement astonishingly overlooks the 
Government foreign-aid agencies themselves, 
with their thousands of employes and mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ own money to propa- 
gandize the full year round for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of their activities 
and funds. 

If a tiny organization like the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Conimittee, with a Multigraph 
machine, can have real success in bucking 
this full-time bureaucratic lobby, it must be 
incredibly articulate and well-organized. 
Yet with all due admiration, its success may, 
perhaps, be attributed to an additional fac- 
tor. It may just be that Congressman rec- 
ognize that what the committee is saying 
is true. 





The President’s Economic Adviser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article of June 23, which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune, discusses 
the viewpoint of the President’s eco- 
nomic adviser, Prof. Walter Heller, the 
man who was unable to properly advise 
West Germany on how to develop eco- 
nomically, but is now advising President 
Kennedy. 

Has HELLER LEARNED? 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Two gallant economic professors have at- 

tempted to come to the rescue of Prof. Wal- 


1961 


ter W. Heller, chief of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, with the statement 
that they were responsible for the Economic 
Cooperation Association's discredited report 
on West Germany (which the Germans wise- 
ly ignored) and that Heller was merely one 
of the team for a few short weeks and was, 
so to speak, an innocent bystander. 

It is good to know who was responsible 
for this report, which recommended inflation 
and government control of the economy to 
the West Germans as the only way out of 
postwar doldrums. It was, so they say, Prof. 
Alvin Hansen, of Harvard and Prof. Richard 
A. Musgrave, of Johns Hopkins. The report 
drew such fire that the State Department, 
which declassified it this year, 11 years post- 
facto, hastily lost it and it has never been 
found since. 

Walter Heller’s connection with this re- 
port, now so ridiculous in view of the West 
German “economic miracle,” which followed 
the report’s rejection by Adenauer and Er- 
hard, is no longer of interest. 

Know why? 

We have just finished reading Professor 
Heller’s own view—published in 1950—and if 
anything it’s worse, more preposterous, than 
the ECA report, and an outstanding ex- 
ample of mushy thinking. This is important 
because in 1961 he is recommending for 
America what he recommended unsuccess- 
fully to the West Germans a decade ago. 

And where the West Germans turned it 

down and bloomed, the New Frontier is buy- 
ing it for the economic salvation of you and 
me. 
As Professor Heller saw the situation then, 
Germany had high unemployment (little 
more than we have now) with a capital 
shortage, yet a stable currency. It had an 
unfavorable balance of trade, millions of 
refugees, housing shortages and, unfortu- 
nately,,in his view, an “orthodox” economic 
policy. 

He deplored the fact that people could 
spend or invest money any way they liked, 
specifically objecting to the appearance of 
new night clubs, restaurants and other 
frivolous enterprises. Moreover, he found 
the Germans’ “anti-Keynesian” economic 
position unjustifiable, and he scolded the 
Allied occupation authorities of a fair deal 
America and a Labor Britain for failing to 
inflict a “mixed” economy on West Germany 
when they had the chance. 

For a utopian Germany, he said, Ade- 
nauer and Erhard should move toward Bri- 
tain’s 40 percent tax rates rather than 
maintaining Germany’s low 25 percent rate. 
(Our corporate rate is 52 percent.) 

The revenue raised by this should go to 
the public sector in the form of public 
housing projects and such austere institu- 
tions, he recommended. The high taxes 
would make the poorer wage earners feel 
that the wealthy were being cut down to 
size and remove the danger of their turning 
Communist. Honest, he said it. Also, he 
said, higher taxes would help “overcome in- 
adequacy of investment.” But the invest- 
ment would be made in public works, not 
private industry and business. 

Heller published these views in a volume 
called “Germany and the Future of Europe,” 
edited by Hans Morganthau for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. It was a compilation 
of the Harris Memorial Foundation Lec- 
tures of May 28-June 1, 1950. His ideologies 
are in type for anyone to read. 

Repeatedly he scolded the Germans for 
their reliance on “classical” economies, and 
their reluctance to institute modern con- 
trols. He emphasized that the German econ- 
omy wouldn’t work well unless the Govern- 
ment directed it, and he hinted that Ger- 
many would soon be pleading for more for- 
eign-aid money to care for its unemployed. 
He saw Germany’s future as one of political 
instability. 
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How wrong can you be? The Adenauer 
government which scoffed at Heller has re- 
mained securely in power. Heller’s favored 
Keynesian British Labor government fell and 
failed to come back. Betimes, West Germany 
has surged far ahead of Britain, and even of 
the United States, economically. 

Anyone can make a mistake. They are 
beneficial if you profit by them. What is 
alarming is that Heller hasn’t learned any- 
thing from his goof off. He still advocates 
Keynesian economics, and so do Hansen and 
Musgrave, who advocated Keynesian eco- 
nomics for Germany and are influential in 
the Kennedy administration’s policymaking 
councils. 

Economists like to think of themselves as 
scientists, but somehow many of them wind 
up, like Russian scientists, hewing to a party 
line regardless of facts. That seems to be 
the explanation for the following quotation 
from another Harvard economist, Prof. 
Seymour H. Harris, in a letter published 
June 14 in the Washington Post. 

“He (the President) has to keep in mind 
the fact that the application of good eco- 
nomics might jeopardize the Kennedy pro- 
gram of 1961,” wrote Harris. 

Ah, to be sure. That explains the Presi- 
dent’s preference for economists such as 
those named in the foregoing. 





Latin American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Latin 
American policy of the Kennedy admin- 
istration is of vital concern to us all. 
Members of both political parties have 
criticized the administration for lack of 
coordination in administration and lack 
of planning, bad judgment in our Latin 
American diplomacy. 

On Friday, June 23, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, president of the distinguished New 
York newspaper Newsday offered some 
very thoughtful and constructive sug- 
gestions on how the United States 
should handle its Latin American 
policy. Mr. Guggenheim speaks with 
authority. He is a former Ambassador 
to Cuba and has lived and worked for 
many years in several Latin American 
countries. He is a member of a family 
that has developed great mining and 
metallurgical enterprises in Latin Amer- 
ica for three generations. He is the 
author of “The United States and Cuba,” 
a study in international relations; and 
“Hemisphere Integration Now,” an ap- 
peal made in 1950 for an alliance for 
progfess. 

Mr. Guggenheim’s editorial was pub- 
lished in Newsday on June 23. I believe 
his recommendations are important, I 
ask unanimous consent that his editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CuBA 


The Cuban problem has its roots in our 
apathy toward Latin America during the 
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forties. This neglect was recognized too late 
by the Eisenhower administration, preoccu- 
pied by crises all over the world. 

Fidel Castro's initial success was the prod- 
uct of idolizgation and propaganda by a 
few misguided American columnists and 
armchair diplomats. They proclaimed that 
this irresponsible demagog would bring 
freedom from dictatorship and add social 
gains to the Cuban people. His revolution 
was not unique, but typical of Latin Ameri- 
can revolutions. It was not, as advertised, 
a social uprising of the Cuban people. They 
wanted to get rid of a dictator who had been 
there too long. The “outs” wanted “in.” 

Of course the Cubans aspired to a fuller 
life like all humanity. But the lot of the 
Cuban peasant was one of plenty compared 
to that of those in other parts of Latin 
America, and of other less-developed coun- 
tries, 

Castro came into power with the support 
of Communists and gangsters, with the 
financial backing of some Cuban and for- 
eign capitalists. The revolution succeeded 
not by a mass uprising, but by the defection 
of the army, which is the usual pattern for 
successful revolution in Latin America. Lat- 
in America’s opinion of the United States 
after the abortive invasion of Cuba can only 
be partially expunged with the removal of 
imported communism from Cuba. Latin 
Americans have known force and respect it. 
They deride weakness and failure. 


NOTHING WE CAN DO 


There is nothing we can do, short of al- 
lowing Castro and Khrushchev complete 
dominance of Cuba, to appease that element 
in Latin America unalterably opposed to the 
United States. This also hold for the Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and allied elements 
in the United States. Though in a great 
minority in all of their respective countries, 
these groups are highly articulate. Some 
of them have been trained to agitate and - 
fight in the streets. In Latin America they 
are especially dangerous, because if the au- 
thorities permit them to get out of hand 
they will spark revolution and anarchy. 
Many of the past rulers of Latin America 
neglected the need for social and land re- 
form. They neglected the poverty of the 
masses due to lack of natural resources in 
many of those countries. Both of these 
conditions are highly flammable. Con- 
flagration can only be followed by anarchy 
or dictatorship of the right or left. 

If we permit the continuance of complete 
dominance by dictator Castro and partner 
Khrushchev in Cuba, the international Com- 
munist-dictatorship will spread throughout 
Latin America. If all of the accumulated 
wealth of these countries should be seized 
by the revolutionaries and held purportedly 
for the benefit of all of the people, they 
would quickly be reduced to a state of ab- 
ject poverty. Cuba is an immensely rich 
island in natural reasources ‘and imported 
accumulated capital, but it would be bank~ 
rupt today without the support of Russia. 

In spite of all the economic aid that we 
can pour into Latin America, the social de- 
velopment will be slow. Haste necessarily 
makes waste. In the meanwhile, unless our 
diplomacy is of a resolute order, directed 
by the most expert and experienced states- 
man, we shall lose all of Latin America. 
The time is too late for bungling by 
theorists and inexperienced reformers in our 
councils on Latin America, no matter how 
righteous their ideals. 


FAR TOO PREOCCUPIED 


The President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State are far too preoccu- 
pied daily, in this era, with emergencies all 
over the world to be able to devote the time 
and effort needed for effective consideration 
of the diverse problems of 20 Latin America 
countries. They cannot give adequate at- 
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tention to the appeals of their respective 
Ambassadors, or even do courtesy to them. 
The Under Secretary of State is far too oc- 
cupied running the Department of State to 
be of much assistance. So that whole job 
is thrown today, unlike the past, upon the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American affairs. But this is like sending 
a lieutenant colonel to do the job of a five- 
star general. 

The Assistant Secretary should be a superb 
technician with a lifelong experience in 
Latin American affairs and of unusual and 
tried ability. We have such a man in the 
recently appointed Robert F. Woodward. 
But we cannot ask or expect him to be 
equipped to assume for Latin America much 
of the responsibility formerly taken by the 
President, Secretary of State, and Under 
Secretary. With our worldwide commit- 
ments and daily foreign relations problems, 
they are no longer available. 

For most effective results, we need today 
a tried statesman of force, skill, and hu- 
manity in overall charge of our diplomacy 
for Latin America. He should be honored 
for his justice and judgment by the whole 
world so that his appointment would be an 
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honor to Latin America and a reassur- 
ance for this hemisphere. He should have 
the title of Ambassador at Large. If such 
an appointment had been made before Fidel 
Castro, there would have been no Fidel. If 
we had had such a man after Fidel there 
would have been no ill-conceived ineffective, 
and immature invasion. It is very late, but 
still not too late for the President to save 
this hemisphere if he will act promptly and 
choose wisely a man to have overall charge 
of our Latin American affairs. 





Tabulation of Annual Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 
Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, at the 


request of many Members, I am happy to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD today 
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the tabulation of answers obtained 
through a scientific sampling of the cur- 
rent opinions within the 13th District of 
Illinois on 29 leading issues, as expressed 
in my 1961 annual poll, The questioning 
was mailed to every fifth name on the list 
of registered voters throughout the en- 
tire district. 

Only signed returns were tabulated, al- 
though every response—even if un- 
signed—was carefully noted. Signed re- 
turns, representing a response of 19.59 
percent, gave the following results: 
ANNUAL PUBLIC OPINION POLL TABULATION 

FroM MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS—13TH DISTRICT, 

ILLINOIS 

DEAR CONSTITUENT: As promised, I am 
sending to all who returned a signed copy 
of my public opinion poll, this complete 
tabulation of the 17,583 questionnaires re- 
turned before the deadline. I wish that it 
had been possible, also, to send an individual 
answer to each of those who added construc- 
tive comments and legislative suggestions. 
All have been personally and carefully noted 
by me. I thank you for your cooperation: 


Percent 
| No 
Yes No | “on 





ion 








ee ey NONI GORE SOORUUIRRD UNE ao nnn eiiem ncn cde cee ncccceennenensscesccssnemecnsess Se taciiatitondocsoeainana hips Mode Kia aaaceiae eae 76.0 17.5 6.5 
2. If new programs increase Government spending, do you prefer— 
SO ss cians melee hen aneap—ceebeeutne esinecantssennsbdbasshansbapiassucetonenses 15.9 43.8} 40.3 
i | ean nu ndneeereiehebdiihnoncwtncdeddcdhentnsacasbionsad anisiiieedquns 22.7 36.0 | 41.3 
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i es wl haiti beeecaieecausacedinnseedsasecéeuccen 46.9 6.6 46.5 
3. Do you approve the repeal of all wartime excise taxes with comparable cuts in Federal spending to offset loss in revenues?__...........--.------.--- 65. 2 25.8 9.0 
4. Should income taxes be withheld on dividend and interest payments? _.._....-...-.---.--------------- 2-22 n een nn een n en nee eee 32. 2 59.9 7.9 
5. Should the Federal-State highway program be financed by present users? - - .--.....----------- 2-2 nn ee ne ne een eee eee enn n nen nn ene eee 86.6 6.6 6.8 
If so, do you approve— 
(a) Extension of present temporary 1-cent increase in Federal gas. tax?..........----- ~~. 22-2 n-ne enn nee een nee ee ween e nnn e ee nnee 55. 5 18.6 | 25.9 
is Increase in taxes on tires, tubes, trucks, ete.?......-.......-..-- 39.6 25.2 | 35.2 
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6. Do you favor granting the President authority, without congressional action, to increase or cut income and corporation taxes, if in his judgment 
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7. Do you favor gradual transfer back to States and loca Jeoommunities of complete responsibility for local needs (education, slum clearance, sewage 
treatment plants, etc.) assuming a transfer of some tax sources from the Federal Government?_..............-....--..----.---------------------- 76.8 19.8 3.4 
8. Where-economic changes cause decreased industrial activity and unemployment, do you prefer— 
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idk nclcdine ka eedebh tetiaéenidansacensesnaduansegvassacennestenhaonne 18.9 62.7 | 18.4 
a ee en SOGEE SNUG DONNIE 08 ERO DE onic nnn darn eccmesetcchenncbsmemerecadmecewsonencecceubesescenccccccccococengere 40.8 32.0 | 27.2 
If so, do _ prefer— 
(a) Extension to all over 65, based on need, with Federal Government and States sharing the cost (present law)?-_.........-------------------- 50.1 21.3 | 28.6 
(b) Increased social security taxes on employees and employers to cover social security beneficiaries only?_..............-..-----.-------------- 19.1 38.0} 42.9 
12. Do you favor retirement for men at age 62 with reduced social security benefits?.................---------------- 2-2-2 -- 22 n nen n ono ee een eee 35.1 57.1 7.8 
13. Do you favor a change in the Federal minimum wage law to provide— 7 
(a) Extension of coverage to retail and service establishments not engaged in interstate commerce? - .........-.-.-.---------- 38.5 35.1 26. 4 
Gs) Tberenes $0 90-25 Os ocr? 8 ned ecc ees nse cence ncewensecweepdecesbaccucnesescesestce 36. 7 40.2; 23.1 
ey ne SO SD GUNNS GUNG on. conan namencacdionseadeassseeeushetgicnos sipewo~aursensecenssweceebenrenasoccncnsecenencee 30.4 38.1 | 31.5 
14. Do you favor a proposed plan whereby farmer advisory committees, together with the Secretary of Agriculture, would recommend to Congress in- 
dividual cemauatier programs to go into effect within 60 days, if not rejected by either House? a ce. Sdectinaente (eh enki haeiaggainoien 34.7 31.0 34. 2 
15. Do you favor postal rate increases to solve the post office deficit? a pukduubinsanesgnwsthignianbdan 57.6 16.4 | 26. 0 
ae ee i ie ares Gin MENON SUSU 03 oon nen cna dnncedoncenanssosnonasewnpsccuguasbabascensovssccsnsstetocnnswcensacnncoseassanene 15.8 37.0 | 47.2 
ey ey Sennen fen Bo a O-line erates? w= «cn nn nnn ence ec cceacdcnsencbecccdbocenscccccccecaveccescovcnsconevecscoceccosece 49.0 15.2 | 35.8 
(o> By aerese-the-board inereases in all classes of rates? . -~... .. nc cennnece cee secnadeccesccnenecocccecnccceseccccccen cn ceccccccceecesces= 40.9 30.9 | 28. - 
16. Should the reciprocal trade agreements program be continued? . . . ---.-.-----.---- 2-2 o- none ene nn nn en nnn en none ene n enone nn en nn n-ne ene e=------ 60.9 6.9} 32.2 
17. Should the differential in wages and working conditions between this country and foreign countries be taken into account in formulating our foreign es 
woe I EE, 25 So, |<. sce aedabducoverbounaubaepeasicsuahestocecbaabipeiibecedetph<cncddbonecusdseadssiosssctanacksocstoccece 54.4 18.9 | 26.7 
so, do you approve— = E 
i eh eeibliahanewanndbecubnnbnbbsdnbisclis sy cktinddbareunconnoperqquowsepseooeconneseies 35.3 26.8 | 37.9 
(b) Increased tariffs and duties on competitive imports?........--...--2222---.-- 22s nnn ne eew ween ne none nnn enn nn nnn ene n een n ween ence ec eeseeeeee=- 47.1 22.6 30. 3 
18. Do you favor continuation of the foreign aid (mutual assistance) program? ......-..----2----2.--------220-- een nnn nn ewe n en ne ene nnn s nee e eee as 52.9 22.1 | 25.0 
(a) At the same rate?_...._.....-- ee ei eS J ee eS oS .ceeneni phan baietibboiniehe akdstpiseqeenapcacessnannanansonagt 13.7 
RS ae jinsnaphaebooiiaabbeprniseiilia>sickynnvettasnnensbespbhetasksotes 49.4 
nn ccbhtinebedlenwncstaséasksdbcndbbliadenbdabilisiigpdiadvidnibctocetaschbetasrensdtsvacboccte 6.7 
(b) In connection with nonmilitary assistance— 
INN I 5s ok. scp nnnndnevonasperdadtnbeboscadenenaedssecnochsuonceeousonsriautanndsooasesseteoobocs 34.9 20.8 | 44.3 
EE Seid he DS ctieniaeinethhtna sablesehacceeccasaesaaeiecesenasinocsapineereesee 8.5 38.1 | 53.4 
(c) Through arrangements with other donor countries in preference to unilateral U.S. programs?.........-....-------------2--------2--------- 52.3 10.1 | 37.6 
19. To finance our foreign aid program do you prefer— 3 
I add cab see dimosodiidisnedinnsoasehincocedseabeunstdbedabosesscceioohiiagt 67.4 13.3 | 19. 
(pb) Aer sAeeeion @ eduinistration to borrow from Treasury? —.......-<.-2 neccncccccccndncccbécncccsccedecncenecenccesscccncsccccccoscovense 10.0 44.3) 45.7 
20. Would you approve of a U.N. international police eas ahiudkiaain Ridviiatiadl cabana bande laanasetaeleaa a nog ges call ese 64.9 15.8 | 19.3 
If so. should it be composed of— 7 
_{a) Units provided by member nations?..........--....---------------e0--eeeene bie cet es one idiipesnbetledibaanpietth 60.8 10.5 | 28. ; 
i ie en since encasement iinken onsen Sabie iickiciniingeenaecmes 18.3] 20.7) 6&2. 
21. Do you approve of a Peace Corps for overseas service if volunteers are carefully selected and trained?...........-------------. =; os +s 


22. Should we liberalize our trading policy with U.8.8.R. and its satellites?. ...........-.----ccececeeeeeee eisicincsntibbih aptanndnonenntineimepauned: 
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Percent 
No 
Yes No opin- 
ion 
23. Do you favor U.S. aid to bees gh satellite countries? _ bea5 ed Ce iGo nc Bie camagn een 8.5 84.7 6.3 
24. Do you favor diplomatic recognition by the United States of Communist China?- Saline db ddn ide benkaw ce eea esa eutites ae Saigieedl keel | 21.6 70,8 7.6 
26; Gingell tie Commmnihee eek Kir: A GCRTIEE DO GIO oo ssa in 3 = rein 0 aie nies ono nnn dese nonce ctins nnn awardpaaieebdiinbabs | 13.7 76.7 9.6 
26. Without guarantee of a reliable inspection system, should we permanently abandon atomic tests? A. Se . a 6.2 88.4 f.4 
27. Do you support the establishment of a Freedom Academy to train citizens for “total political war’’?__......-_....-- ete 45.0 28.0) 27.0 
28. Should the iooetery of Laur be allowed to establish employment standards. for ye eer WENT oA LK cs inna ee | 56.1 28.0 | 15.9 
29. Do you believe our electoral college system should be changed?- . Saeed e : 72.6 9.7} 17.7 
If so, do you prefer— 
(a) Election of President and Vice President by direct popular vote? Jee ~aeg se eee 14.2/ 23.2 
(b) Dividing the electoral vote for each State in proportion to the total vote c cast in that State for each candidate?__________..___.--.___--___- } 184 29.3} 52.3 
(c) Proportional plan, whereby electors would cast presidential vote in keeping with the popular vote total in his elec ctoral district? | 15.8 31.2); 53.0 
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West Virginia Society of the District of 
Columbia Holds Annual Son and 
Daughter Banquet—Honors Dr. Phillip 
Sporn as Adopted Son of the Year, Miss 
Bessie B. Bell as Daughter of the Year, 
and Adm. Felix B. Stump (Retired) as 
Son of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
June 23, the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia held its annual ban- 
quet honoring the son and daughter of 
the year and the adopted son of the year. 
Our State society of some 800 members 
engages in a varied range of activities, 
but the Son and Daughter banquet is the 
high point of our meetings. On this oc- 
casion the 175 guests were treated to 
stimulating and provocative speeches by 
each of the persons honored by the so- 
ciety. 

Dr. Phillip Sporn, president of Ameri- 
can Electric Power Co., and introduced 
by Dr. M. G. Burnside, president of the 
West Virginia Society, was honored as 
the adopted son of the year, and in his 
message of response he delivered an in- 
formative and thoughtful address on the 
development of the power industry in 
West Virginia and the significant con- 
tributions which are currently being 
made by electrical power installations to 
the expansion of the chemical, electro- 
chemical, metallurgical, and electro- 
metallurgical industries. 

Miss Bessie B. Bell, recently retired 
from a long and distinguished career as 
a teacher at Glenville State College, 
Glenville, W. Va., was-designated as 
Daughter of the Year and introduced by 
Judge Mary C. Barlow, former Daughter 
of the Year. Miss Bell, whom I have 
known for more than 40 years, is prac- 
tically an institution herself, and on this 
occasion fulfilled the anticipations of 
her friends and delighted her listeners 
with remarks which sparkled with wit 
and humor. 

It was my privilege to introduce Adm. 
Felix B. Stump, U.S. Navy, retired, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., as our Son of the 
Year. Admiral Stump spoke extempo- 
raneously, and though speaking as a 





private citizen, he drew from his many 
years of experience in positions of high 
public responsibility to renew his warn- 
ings of the dangers of international 
communism. Admiral Stump eloquently 
presented the challenge which confronts 
our free society in this time of peril and 
called for greater vigor and awareness 
on the part of the American people in 
the years ahead. 

In the absence of my esteemed col- 
league, Senator RosBert C. Byrp, who 


‘was unavoidably absent, the invocation 


was delivered by the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that there be printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp the program of the Son and 
Daughter Banquet of the West Virginia 
Society of the District of Columbia, the 
officers of the West Virginia Society, the 
speech by Dr. Phillip Sporn, excerpts 
from the remarks of Miss Bessie B. Bell, 
and my remarks in introduction of Adm. 
Felix B. Stump. 

There being no objection, the program 
and related matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM 


Invocation: Senator RoBertT C. Brrp. 

Dinner. 

Master of ceremonies:. Jack C. Burdett, 
vice president of the West Virginia Society: 

Recognition of previous Sons and Daugh- 
ters: Senator M. M. Neely, Col. Charles 
Yeager, Col. Michael Benedum, Walter Reu- 
ther, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, Dr. Irvin 
Stewart, Lew Burdette, Raymond E. Salvati, 
Senator Jennings Randolph, Mary Gamble 
Kump, Eleanor Steber, Col. Ruth Bradley, 
Hon. Elizabeth Kee, Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, 
Mrs. Rush D. Holt, Pearl Roberta Barrows, 
Mrs. Jackie Oblinger, Judge Mary C. Barlow. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one Son and 
Daughter Awards and recipients responses. 

Adopted Son of the Year: Dr. Phillip Sporn 
by Dr. M. G. Burnside. 

Daughter of the Year: Miss Bessie B. Bell 
by Judge Mary C. Barlow. 

Son of the Year: Adm. Felix B. Stump by 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Auld Lang Syne. 

Officers of the West Virginia Society: Dr. 
M. G. Burnside, president; Annie D. Wool- 
wine, executive vice president; Joseph G. 
Weeda, Alexander M. Carey, Hon. Cleveland 
M. Bailey, Jack C. Burdett, Martha Farley 
Thomas, Hon. John M. Slack, vice presidents. 
Pearl Roberta Barrows, financial secretary; 
Chester E. Barrows, treasurer; John Stupal- 
sky, historian and public relations director; 
Frances Munsey, recording secretary; Charles 
Jules Rose, delegate to conference of State 
societies; F. Steele Earnshaw, chairman eco- 
nomic development committee. 

D:.ner committee: Dr. M. G. Burnside, 
gene: ‘| chairman; Pearl Roberta Barrows, 
Chester E. Barrows, Annie D. Woolwine, Jack 


C. Burdett, Joseph G. Weeda, Martha Farley 
Thomas, Frances Munsey, Alexander M. 
Carey, Charles Jules Rose. 





REMARKS BY PHILLIP SPORN, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER CO. ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE GRANTING TO HIM 
OF THE AWARD BY THE WesT VirGINni1a So- 
CIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AS THE 
Honorary SON OF THE YEAR AT THE AN- 
NUAL BANQUET OF THE SocreTy HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., on JUNE 23, 1961 


Members of the society, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
moved by the honor accorded me by the 
board of directors of the West Virginia so- 
ciety in making me this year’s honorary 
son of West Virginia. I feel honored for 
many reasons: for being included in the 
company of Admiral Stump and Miss Beli 
as the Son and Daughter of the Year; for 
being honored by a State that has in the past 
and is currently contributing so much to 
the development, growth and expansion of 
this country of ours—to the welfare, indus- 
trial power, and might of this Nation; for 
being remembered by a State that has had 
so many great citizens—Stonewall Jackson, 
Elliot Daingerfield, and John W. Davis of 
more recent times, to name but three; and 
finally I feel especially honored because, 
through me, this award gives recognition 
to the almost half century of effort by the 
Appalachian Power Co. and the American 
electric power system, of which it is so 
important a part, to develop and bring into 
effective use the great energy resources of 
this State, to combine these with the most 
advanced technology and with the greatest 
asset of all—human skills and human en- 
terprise—and through these to advance the 
welfare of the people of West Virginia and 
of the Nation as a whole. 

The works in which these efforts have re- 
sulted are to be found in the history of the 
technical and industrial development of the 
power industry and in the history of many 
of the communities and many large areas of 
this great State; they are to be seen promi- 
nently on the West Virginia landscape. Their 
list is an impressive one. It starts with the 
Windsor plant in Brooks County, north of 
Wheeling, where the first modern mouth- 
of-mine plant was built in 1916-23; goes on 
to the Logan plant in Logan County where in 
1934-37 was erected the largest singie steam- 
electric, high-pressufe, high-temperature 
boiler to burn coal; it continues with the de- 
velopment of three run-of-river hydroelectric 
plants combined with navigation projects on 
the Kanawha River at London, Marmet, and 
Winfield; it gains momentum with the Sporn 
plant at New Haven, in Mason County, one 
of the first plants to be projected for a total 
capacity of 1 million kilowatts, of which 
600,000 kilowatts was actually built in the 
years 1948-51, and which has reached a 
capacity today of 1,100,000 kilowatts; it con- 
tinues with the great Kanawha River plant 
in Kanawha County, one of the truly great 
modern plants which for 3 years, and as 
lately as 1957, was the world’s most efficient 
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powerplant and among the three most ef- 
ficient every year since its completion in 1953. 
Then it continues with the Kammer plant 
which supplies the power and is the center 
of a huge $200 million aluminum production 
complex at Omal near Clarington, Ohio— 
one of two such complexes that brought 
aluminum to the Ohio Valley, the second 
being the Kaiser Aluminum operation at 
Ravenswood with its power coming from 
the Sporri plant. 

These plants have aided in attracting to 
West Virginia some of the greatest chemical 
organizations of the world—the Allied 
Chemical operation near Moundsville; the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass operation not far 
from there; the Mobay Chemical plant; the 
Monsanto operation at Nitro; the great Du- 
pont operation at Belle; such plants as the 
huge complex of Union Carbide and the 
plants of Food Machinery. All these have 
helped to develop the Kanawha Valley into 
one of the great chemical centers of the 
world. Many other great industries requir- 
ing large quantities of power have also been 
attracted to West Virginia to take advan- 
tage of the ability of these great coal-fired 
plants to supply power at low cost such as 
the partially finished low-temperature car- 
bonization operation at Captina and the 
ferro-alloys operation of the Vanadium 
Corp. at New Haven, adjacent to the Sporn 
plant. And this list of great industrial and 
power complexes which have in the past 
and are today contributing so much to the 
welfare and prosperity of the State of West 
Virginia and of the Nation is not a static 
one. On the contrary it is a dynamic and 
growing list. Only yesterday at Apple 
Grove, W. Va., in Mason County, Governor 
Barron threw a switch energizing electric 
transmission line conductors at the voltage 
of 750,000 volts, truly a voltage approaching 
that of Job’s thunderbolts. This marked 
the beginning of one of the great research 
projects in the field of extra high voltage 
transmission, the object of which is to ex- 
plore the mysteries of these high voltages, 
to uncover their secrets and to learn how 
to utilize them productively for the use of 
man here in West Virginia and elsewhere 
so as to make it possible to bring electric 
energy in in greater quantities and more 
economically to the service of man. 

And more is yet to come. We have heard 
a great deal of this being an atomic age, 
about this decade being the atomic decade. 
But this, it is now realized by almost every- 
one who is taking the trouble to inform 
himself of the subject, is a superficial des- 
ignation of our times. It is a wholly unin- 
formed judgment as to how the wheels of 
industry, as well as the lights and appli- 
ances that give us the conveniences and 
comforts of our age, are actually turned or 
powered. The truth of the matter is that 
in West Virginia, as in other places where 
abundant conventional energy resources are 
economically available (and in West Vir- 
ginia we have huge resources in the form 
of unmatched coal deposits), nuclear power 
is likely to make relatively minor inroads 
over the next two decades on the primary 
source of energy, and particularly the pri- 
mary energy utilized into electric energy. 
This does not mean that the coal converted 
will not be subject to some competition from 
nuclear sources. It will be, and this repre- 
sents a challenge to coal. But if coal re- 
sponds to that challenge, as I am confident 
it-can and will, then coal will continue to 
carry the principal share of the country’s 
energy burden for some time to come and 
this will not only be true of the next two 
Gecades but beyond that when nuclear power, 
rather than displacing coal, willbe required 
to complement our coal resources and assist 
coal to meet the total energy requirements 
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by filling some of the gaps caused by dwin- 
dling oil and gas supplies. ; 

And this should mean a great deal to the 
further industrial development of West Vir- 
ginia. The decline in additions to the nor- 
mal reserves of oil and particularly gas and 
the rise in prices at which they will have to 
be sold is bound to reduce and ultimately 
eliminate the advantages of these alterna- 
tive fuels vis-a-vis coal. These develop- 
ments can be given a powerful further im- 
petus by the coal industry’s vigorous reac- 
tion to the challenge of atomic power. Any 
success in getting coal out of the ground 
more scientifically and more economically 
than at present will be of enormous signifi- 
cance in enabling the industry to hold and 
to expand present markets. And it will be 
particularly helpful to an area such as the 
lower Kanawha Valley where mining is so 
close to generating plants that here at least 
coal, like nuclear fuel, can be virtually in- 
dependent of the effect of freight charges. 

This should open up a new era in the ex- 
pansion of chemical, electrochemical, metal- 
lurgical, and electrometallurgical industries. 
We have seen this over the past several 
years in the coming of the great aluminum 
industry to the Ohio Valley I mentioned 
earlier. But we are now moving out of 
another recession. New industries basic to 
our economy are most certainly going to go 
through another expansion program and 
those requiring large quantities of electric 
energy are going to look to coal-supplied 
electric power for this source of energy. 
Many of these are what are known as pri- 
mary industries but these industries in turn 
can attract numerous, important satellite in- 
dustries built to supply them and to be sup- 
plied by them. 

I believe a good many of these possibilities 
are going .to materialize in the next 20 years 
in West Virginia because the fundamentals 
for their attainment are present. In West 
Virginia we have a number of established 
thriving industrial valleys; in West Virginia 
we are rich in natural resources—climate, 
ample water, salt and fuel; we have in West 
Virginia excellent transportation facilities. 
We have a skilled and experienced popula- 
tion from which to draw and we have prox- 
imity to markets. And, finally, there is 
every promise that the competitive position 
of coal based energy will become relatively 
more favorable than has been the case for 
more than a decade. What we need to do 
is to back up our optimism with hard work 
and enterprise to realize a solid broad-based 
further growth of industry. And this, I 
believe, will come if the people of the State 
live up to the promise and the potentialities 
of their future. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in honoring me to- 
night I believe these are the things the West 
Virginia Society has been underscoring; 
this is what has been affirming. And be- 
cause it permits me to join it and you in 
such faith and confidence in West Virginia’s 
future greatness I am greatly indebted to 
the Society for what it has done tonight. 





Excerpt FroM THE REMARKS OF MIss BESSIE 
B. BELL 


Glenville’s page boy in the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently brought home a 50-star 
flag and presented it to the public school. 
The local newspaper said that Congressman 
Bartey had helped obtain the flag. It was 
no ordinary flag, but one “which had flown 
over the Capitol.” I wondered about Mr. 
Battry’s sending us an old second-hand flag. 
Immediately Time magazine explained it in 
detail. It said such flags, furnished at cost 
from $2.91 to $6.25 are so much in demand 
that last year a full-time flag raiser was em- 
ployed. He performed 16,013 raisings, about 
61a day. I suppose that was a 5-day a week 
job of 8 hours a day. And what about rainy 
days and blizzard times? You can see that 
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the man is overworked, 8 minutes per flag 
and no time out for a coffee break, all the 
live-long day. Maybe sometimes he would 
have to wait for the wind to blow to make 
the flag fly over the Capitol, or maybe he 
would even dare to lower it without its hav- 
ing flown. The possibilities are terrifying to 
contemplate. The point of all this nonsense 
is that the Capitol Architect's office is ask- 
ing Congress for an assistant flag raiser at 
$4,400. That would do me nicely. I do not 
suppose I would now have a chance in get- 
ting this job, because Mr. BaILey would not 
give a recommendation to such blabber- 
mouth. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
(DEMOcRAT OF WEST VIRGINIA), INTRODUC- 
Inc ApM, Fe.ix B. Stump (U.S. Navy, ReE- 
TIRED) AT THE SON AND DAUGHTER BANQUET 
OF THE WEsT Vircrnia SOCIETY OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 23, 1961 


Members of the West Virginia society— 
ladies and gentlemen—I am delighted at this 
opportunity to present as Son of the Year 
of 1961 a man who so highly merits this 
acknowledgment of our affection and esteem. 

As a gallant naval officer and a brilliant 
aviator this native West Virginian served 
America with distinction during war and 
peace for 40 years. Today, though in re- 
tirement, he continues to advance the values 
of democracy as vice chairman of directors 
and chief executive officer of the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 

Admiral Stump’s career in the Navy 
spanned the period during which we wit- 
nessed the deeline of the battleship and the 
ascendancy of the carrier as the main strik- 
ing arm of our sea forces. As one of the 
pioneer naval aviators, having taken his 
flight training in 1920, he was well prepared 
to assume positions of leadership and re- 
sponsibility in our naval air arm when war 
came in 1941. 

Among his many citations for decorations 
received in the Pacific during World War II 
and after, there are two especially from 
which I would like to quote, in that they 
crystallize the elements of Admiral Stump’s 
character which enable him to serve the 
United States so effectively in radically dis- 
similar situations. 

In the citation accompanying the Gold 
Star to his previously awarded Navy Cross, 
the Navy decorated him for extraordinary 
heroism during the assault and amphibious 
occupation of Mindoro, Philippine Islands, 
declaring that “Rear Adm. Stump afforded 
excellent air cover for two widely separated 
convoys and a covering group of battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers, and in ad- 
dition, located and launched destructive at- 
tacks against nearby Japanese airfields. In 
the course of these operations 67 enemy 
planes were definitely destroyed and 11 
probably destroyed with a loss of only 8 of 
our planes.” 

Though a dangerous opponent in time of 
war, Admiral Stump was a careful and diplo- 
matic guardian of American interests in time 
of peace. For “exceptionally meritorious 
service” as Commander in Chief, Pacific, 
from July 1953 to August 1958, he was 
awarded the Navy’s Distinguished Service 
Medal, the accompanying citation stating in 
part that “Admiral Stump’s comprehensive 
grasp of the military, political, and econom- 
ic implications of an unparalleled interna- 
tional situation, and his expert and diplo- 
matic use of the forces at his command in 
maintaining stability, in the western Pacific 
and southeast Asia have been strong contrib- 
uting factors in the free world’s efforts for 
international peace.” 

It gives me genuine pleasure, for all of you, 
to present our West Virginia Son of the Year, 
Adm. Felix B. Stump. 
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What the Republican Party Has To Offer 
the Youth of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a remarkable 
and memorable address recently deliv- 
ered by Jerry Simmons, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., to the 1961 meeting of the 
American Legion Boys’ State. 

Mr. Simmons is the State chairman of 
the Young Republican League of South 
Dakota. His analysis of what he refers 
to as “credit card Government” deserves 
the careful study of everybody interested 
in sound, prudent, and progressive gov- 
ernment. 

I also call to the attention of mem- 
bers of both of our great political parties 
the analogy which Mr. Simmons offers 
in connection with the birth of a butter- 
fly. I do this because it is obvious that 
like-minded members of both parties 
must cooperate and work together across 
party lines if we are to stop fiscal irre- 
sponsibility and put an end to the steady 
march toward the welfare state concept 
of government in America. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as my colleague, Mr. Munoprt, has 
informed the Senate, recently Mr. Jerry 
Simmons, the State Young Republican 
chairman in South Dakota, addressed 
several hundred youths attending the 
1961 American Legion Boys State in 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Mr. Simmons presented an effective 
and excellent appraisal of this Nation’s 
trend towards a socialistic state through 
Federal bureaucracy and challenged the 
young men to do something to turn the 
tide away from this trend. 

I would like to emphasize one state- 
ment he made concerning the Demo- 
cratic Party’s so-called claim to the 
“common man”: 

The liberals and the Democrats have been 
claiming for years that they represent the 
“common man” and that they are the 
“party that cares.” This is false economics. 
In the first place, it is the common man 
who will pay the most for all these excessive 
and unnecessary Federal spending programs. 
Because it is the common man, the man 
earning between $4,000 and $7,000 a year, 
who pays the majority of the personal in- 
come taxes in this country. 


I had intended to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, but in view of 
the fact that my colleague has already 
done so, I content myself by saying that 
I am pleased to join him in his request. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHaT THE REPUBLICAN ParTy Has To OFFER 
THE YOUTH oF SoutH DAKOTA 
(Speech delivered. by Jerry Simmons, State 

young Republican chairman, at the 1961 

American Legion Boy’s State) 

I want to thank the many young Repub- 
licans in this audience this morning who 
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helped the Republican Party sweep to a vic- 
tory in-South Dakota in 1960. This is the 
first time that I’ve had an opportunity to 
talk with so many young leaders in the State 
at one time. South Dakota high school 
juniors and seniors worked hard in the last 
election to help us win. 

This enthusiasm and interest on the part 
of men your age helped us win the election. 
This interest is significant. Thirteen years 
ago I became interested in good government. 
It was here at Boy’s State in 1948. I was a 
citizen from Sioux Falls, S. Dak. I was se- 
lected by the Federalists to run for lieuten- 
ant governor. The morning after my 
nomination, as we gathered for reveille, I 
noticed, much to my horror, that some of 
my enthusiastic supporters had painted in 
large letters the name “Simons” across the 
Aberdeen water tower. The city fathers of 
Aberdeen had just spent $4,000 to get this 
tower repainted. 

Three things saved my political life. 

First, the citizens who painted the water 
tower did this on their own volition without 
getting my permission, therefore the Ameri- 
can Legion did not hold me responsible. 
Second, they misspelled my name by putting 
only one “m” instead of two “m’s”. Ob- 
viously no politician would misspell his own 
name. The third lifesaver was the citizens 
used chalk paint which washed off very 
easily. Unfortunately, that was the high- 
light of my campaign. I was soundly de- 
feated by a man from Eureka, S. Dak. 
Nevertheless, this was a very exciting and 
educational experience. As a result of the 
week at Boy’s State I have remained inter- 
ested in the politics of good government. I 
thank and congratulate the American Legion 
for tLeir splendid program. 

Another exciting experience for me has 
been working with young Republicans across 
the State of South Dakota. Some facts are 
very interesting about the tremendous sup- 
port the Republican Party in South Dakota 
has received from youth. Republican youth 
in South Dakota is on the move. 

There is a Young Republican Club on 
every college campus in the State of South 
Dakota. Collegiate enthusiasm is. at an all- 
time high. For example, as the college fed- 
eration convention held in Huron a few 
weeks ago, there were more delegates from 
the University of South Dakota Young Re- 
publican Club alone than there were Young 
Democrats at their State convention in Rap- 
id City last fall during the heat of the cam- 
paign. 

Sixty-six collegians journeyed to St. Paul 
a few weeks ago to attend the convention of 
the Midwest Federation of College Clubs. 
During the last campaign high school Hi Y.R. 
groups sprang up in Watertown, Mitchell, 
Brookings, Aberdeen, Rapid City, Sioux 
Falls, and in many other cities. These peo- 
ple helped man Republican headquarters, 
worked in precincts, partitipated in parades, 
and helped win the election. 

From across the State letters have been 
pouring in indicating the tremendous inter- 
est by young people in the Republican 
Party. 

The question is, Why are so many young 
people interested in the Republican Party? 
Why is the youth of South Dakota on the 
move? To me the answer is clear. The ma- 
jority of the young people of South Dakota 
and America recognize that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration policy of, “Spend now, pay lat- 
er Government” will. ruin this Nation. 
Young people in South Dakota and America 
recognize that they are the ones that are 
going to have to pay the bills for these ex- 
pensive and unnecessary Federal programs. 
That they will have to pay for the rest of 
their lives. This is an alarming fact to 
young people. This is one of the reasons 
why so many of us are active in good Gov- 
ernment today. 

The welfare state as proposed by Presi- 
dent ‘Kennedy is dangerous and will lead this 
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country to complete governmental centrali- 
zation. 

The effects of socializing our country are 
very dangerous. It reminds me of a butter- 
fly’s struggle to get out of its cocoon. The 
passage out of the cocoon is much smaller 
than the butterfly. In watching this strug- 
gle, there is always a great temptation for a 
person to reach down and split open the 
cocoon to “help” the butterfly out. How- 
ever, if this is done, the butterfly will die. 
It will die because it needs the exercise. 
Also, as the butterfly squeezes through this 
small passage, it wipes the poison from the 
butterfly’s body. If left alone, the butterfiy 
will live. 

The same is true for a nation. Some think 
that a benevolent government in Washing- 
ton will strengthen our democracy by doing 
everything for its people. These people do 
not understand the history of civilizations. 
Arnold Toynbee, in his analysis of the col- 
lapse and decline of the 21 civilizations 
points out that most civilizations col- 
lapsed. because the government took over 
activities that rightly and necessarily be- 
longed to the people. 

The present administration is doing just 
that. I challenge anyone in this room to 
name an area in which the present Demo- 
cratic administration has proposed one cut 
in taxes or has proposed one decrease in a 
single federal bureaucracy. On the con- 
trary, every time the administration offers 
@ proposal to Congress it is for increased 
spending either in an area where govern- 
ment is already operating or in a brand new 
area, They promise to be all things to all 
people. They are creating a credit card 
economy. Spend now, pay later. The Demo- 
cratic administration seems to want to para- 
phrase the last words of a famous patriot: 
“We regret we have but one Treasury to 
give to our country.” 

Let’s look at the facts. There are 11 mil- 
lion Americans now working either for the 
Federal, State, or local government. That is 
one person out of six. There are 2814 mil- 
lion Americans now receiving paychecks from 
the Federal Government, The breakdown is 
as follows: (these numbers are approximate, 
of course) Two and one third million people 
work for the Federal Government, 24% million 
people are in the military forces, 4 million 
people are on pension of one kind or an- 
other. Twenty million are receiving social 
security payments. Though I have lumped 
many different kinds of payments together, 
the total is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 2814 million people. 

Let’s look at our present indebtedness. 
There is an $800 billion to $900 billion mort- 
gage on America today. The national debt is 
$290 billion. There is approximately $100 bil- 
lion in Federal contingencies. There is $105 
billion already allowed by legislative com- 
mitments. Social security payments, pres- 
ent and future, total $305 billion. There are 
many other commitments not included in 
this list that are too numerous to mention 
at this time. 

This means that you and I, as young men, 
are going to spend the rest of our lives pay- 
ing off a Federal moftgage which we did not 
create. The Federal Government today has 
become the largest landowner in the Nation, 
the largest personal property owner, the 
largest employer, largest business organiza- 
tion, largest spender of money, largest lender 
of money, and largest borrower of money. 

The Federal Government has 772 million 
acres of land scattered all over the world 
in 109 nations. The Government owns 21.5 
percent of all the land in the United States 
involving 12,689 different locations. They 
own one-half of the 11 Western States. In 
Nevada, for example, the Federal Govern- 
ment owns 87.7 percent of the State. 

Taxpayers to’ the Federal Government 
through property ownership have $64 bil- 
lion tied up in real estate and $186 billion 
in personal property. This, of course, is 
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only part of the story. The thing that is 
so disturbing about these facts is the Dem- 
ocrats and the liberals in this country claim 
this is all right because we owe it to ourselves, 
and since our gross national product is in- 
creasing our country can afford every spend- 
ing program the liberal mind can conceive. 

You and I both know that no nation, no 
government, no organization can go on for- 
ever spending more money than it. takes in. 
Regardless of how badly projects are needed, 
regardless of how significant they seem at 
the moment, if our Nation cannot afford 
them, we simply should not have them. 
This, of course, is exclusive of fynds for na- 
tional defense. 

The trend of the increasing size of the 
Federal Government is what is so disturbing. 
Most of you are 18 years old. In the last 
18 years the size of the Federal Government 
has increased four times faster than our na- 
tional gross product. This means that our 
Federal bureaucracy and Federal spending 
through both peace and war, are increasing 
at an accelerated rate. If the same trend is 
followed during the next 18 years of your 
life, as has been followed during the last 
18 years, by the time you are 36 America will 
not be a democracy, it will be a socialistic 
state run by bureaucrats from Washington, 
D.c. I am sure that you agree with me 
that you do not want your lives run by 
bureaucrats in the Nation’s Capital. 

The liberals and the Democrats have been 
claiming for years that they represent the 
common man and that they are the party 
that cares. This is false economics. In the 
first place, it is the common man who will 
pay the most for all these excessive and un- 
necessary Federal spending programs. . Be- 
cause it is the common man, the man earn- 
ing between $4,000 and $7,000 a year who 
pays the majority of the personal income 
taxes in this country. 

The people in the 20 percent income tax 
bracket and above only contribute between 
$4 and $5 billion a year to our Nation's 
Treasury. Therefore, all the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is doing is taking the money 
away from the average American, sending it 
to Washington, and then sending it back to 
him on Federal terms, minus the Washing- 
ton brokerage fee. 

It is the Democrats and the liberals who 
are interested only in money and money 
solutions. They believe that if you just give 
the people enough Federal money all prob- 
lems can be solved. You may never have 
thought of it this way. Socialism is con- 
cerned primarily with dollar signs. Let’s 
look at some of the major planks of the 
Kennedy administration and see why they 
are simply an extension of socialism. 

They are in favor of compulsory medical 
care or socialized medicine; Federal aid to 
education, including teacher’s salaries paid 
by the Federal Government; extension of 
Federal housing; Federal power, Federal crop 
controls; Federal funds for urban renewal; 
extension of a minimum wage; and many 
other socialistic programs. What the Ken- 
nedy administration proposes to do is to 
promise a large amount of money to every 
single conceivable group of people in the 
United States. This materialistic approach 
to our American system of free enterprise 
will, if unchecked, eventually destroy us. 

The dangers of this trend to socialism are 
multiple. One, the dollar automatically 
depreciates and the dollar buys less. Two, 
the cost of living goes up for every family 
in America. Three, it is harder to get a loan 
from a lending institution and the interest 
rates are higher. Four, savings become 
worthless. Five, insurance does less for a 
family. Six, people who are planning to live 
on pensions and social security do not have 
as much money as they believed they had 
coming. 

Let us look at these last three reasons more 
closely—the effect of socialism on savings, 
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life insurance, and pensions. The Democrats 
would have America believe that they are 
working for the common man. This myth 
is quickly exploded because it is the people 
who are on fixed incomes and are trying to 
save a little bit of money who are damaged 
the most by socialism. Even though they 
have saved some money, even though the 
Government gives them some money, it 
means very little because purchasing power 
has gone down. So rather than being a 
party for the common man, they are against 
not only the common man but they’re 
against everybody. 

Seven, inflation keeps growing and people 
have less and less confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Eight, taxes must go up and this, 
of course, is where we young men come 
immediately into the picture. Nine, our al- 
lies lose faith and our enemy grows more 
confident every day. Ten, we move one step 
nearer communism. Krushchev said, 31, 
months before visiting the United States, 
“We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism. But we can 
assist their selected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism until they sud- 
denly awake to find that they have 
communism.” 

The present administration appears to be 
leading our Nation rapidly toward greater 
centralization. Centralization leads to finan- 
cial collapse, seized resources, regimentation 
of manpower, and finally more and more 
power in Washington, D.C. This makes it 
easier for the Communists to infiltrate and 
eventually to take over the country. 

So it is clear that the Republican Party 
has a great opportunity here to serve 
democracy and our enterprise system. We 
stand for fiscal responsibility. We believe 
that Americans still want to have the right 
to stand up and solve their problems for 
themselves. Naturally, our party is ready to 
step in and solve those problems facing the 
Nation that must be solved. 

But this does not mean that we should go 
on @ rampant spending program. We do 
not want to insult the American people by 
the concept of government by big brother. 
We believe in individual opportunity for 
everyone. The whole Republican approach 
to government is positive. We believe in 
the individual and we believe in solving as 
many problems as possible on the local level. 
We must remember that the Ten Command- 
ments in the Bible have only two positive 
statements and eight negative statements. 
Many times the most positive course of ac- 
tion is one of omission. This is often true 
when considering whether a probtem should 
be solved on a Federal or local level. 

It is because of these reasons that young 
people all across South Dakota and all across 
the Nation have stood up to be counted. I 
invite everyone of the citizens of Boy’s 
State today to stand up and work for fiscal 
responsibility in American Government. I 
invite you to start a Hi Y. R. organization 
in your high school or to join the one now 
in operation. I invite you to join your 
young Republican county organization in 
your county when you go home. 

You can translate your knowledge and in- 
terest learned here at Boy’s State into im- 
mediate action. The Republican Party of 
South Dakota has a place for young people. 
We are a group.of volunteers. We do not 
use paid professionals from outside the State 
of South Dakota to finance or mastermind 
our elections. We believe that. volunteer 
Americans can do the most effective job of 
making our Government work. There is 
room in the Republican Party for alert young 
men. Please accept my invitation to join 
us today. 

We have a creed as young Republicans: 
“I do not choose to be a common man. I 
have the right to be uncommon if Ican. I 
seek opportunity not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen humbled and 
dulled by having the State look after me. 
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I prefer to take the calculated risk to dream 
and to build, to fail and to succeed. I prefer 
the challenges of life to the guaranteed 
existence of a centralized government direct- 
ing my life from Washington, D.C. The 
thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of 
the so-called socialistic and governmental 
utopia. I will not trade my freedom for a 
benefice nor my dignity for a handout. I 
will not bow before any master nor bend to 
any threat. I have a proud heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid. To think 
and act for myself and to share the bene- 
fits of my own creation, and to face the 
world boldly and say, ‘This I have done.’ 
This is what it means to me to be a Re- 
publican and an American.” 

We must work to keep our Government 
and Nation free from communism. Just as 
difficult and just as important, we must 
work to keep ourselves free from our Gov- 
ernment. 





Celebrate the Fourth of July 
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HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a week we will celebrate once again 
the independence of the United States 
of America. It is no mere accident of 
fate that we are a free people. We 
fought for that independence, and we 
have fought to maintain it. That fight 
is still going on today and must continue 
to go on, unless we are to wake up some 
morning enslaved, as our Cuban friends 
to the south have found out. 

In this day when groups to the right 
and to the left are telling us what we 
should do to save our freedom, a sugges- 
tion has come from a civic leader in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., that one of the things 
that we need is a good old-fashioned 
Fourth to show our Americanism and 
what it means to us and that it is worth 
our efforts to maintain it for our future 
generations. 

What we need in this country— 


“Observed Earl Shreve— 
is more firecrackers on the Fourth of July. 


Now before the police chiefs and fire 
marshals of our cities and towns cry out 
against such an idea, it might be good 
for all of us to read the following edito- 
rial from the Fort Lauderdale News in 
which William Mullen translates this 
proposal into a plan of action and a 
starting point for worthwhile observ- 
ances of the birth of our Nation: 

Wuat WE NEED Is A Goop OLD-FASHIONED 
FourTH To SHOW OUR AMERICANISM 
(By William A. Mullen) 

A short time ago, one of this community’s 
wiser and more stable citizens sat in the 
councils of university presidents and pro- 
fessors, of bright young business executives 

and.a smattering of journalists. 

He made a simple observation; one that 
titillated the sense of humor, particularly 
among the younger members of the as- 
semblage. 

They were eruditely discussing the monu- 
mental international and domestic problems 
confronting the United States in these try- 
ing times, and suggesting some nostrums, 
panaceas and the truly needed unguents 
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that might be applied to our national 
wounds. The occasion was shortly after the 
Cuban fiasco and wounded we were igdeed. 

“What we need in this country,” observed 
Earl (Bill) Shreve, “is more firecrackers on 
the Fourth of July.” 

A roar of laughter swelled through the 
paneled conference room. But Shreve, an 
immense man in his later years, was serious. 

He is the former president of a giant firm 
trading in the international markets and 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Bill Shreve is 
by nature not prone to tossing off facetious 
remarks, especially when his country’s wel- 
fare is the subject matter. 

He spoke quietly. There was noticeable 
pride in his voice. 

“I can remember when we shot off fire- 
works on the Fourth,” he continued. “We 
got up early in the morning and we re- 
mained up long after dark. The noise of 
the ’crackers reminded us of the shots at 
Concord and the silver fountains and red 
lights at night were like the rockets o’er the 
battlefields. We knew what we were cele- 
brating. 

“That’s the trouble today. Too many of 
us have forgotten what we're celebrating on 
the Fourth of July.” 

Thus in a simple, forthright declaration 
was one of the profound utterances of our 
time. 

Over -the years, firecrackers have disap- 
peared from the neighborhood scene. They 
were an annoyance to the older folk. They 
were a danger to the children, for each In- 
dependence Day there were painful and 
often maiming accidents. One after the 
other, legislatures and community govern- 
ing bodies adopted laws prohibiting fireworks 
sales, opening a bootleg market that thrives 
in many States. 

Undoubtedly, this trend was in the public 
interest and the movement toward commu- 
nity fireworks displays might have continued 
to inspire the patriotism symbolized by 
bursting noisemakers and shimmering rock- 
ets had not the automobile imposed a new 
way of life upon Americans. 

Out of the new mass mobility came the 
urge to flee the city heat—and noises—by 
motoring and picnicking in the countryside. 
This new trend decimated community af- 
fairs. It fostered the unit isolationism prev- 
alent now. And, stage by stage, the com- 
munity display of patriotism diminished. 

Consider, for a moment, what now occurs 
on the Fourth of July. The national high- 
ways become the scenes of carnage. If Me- 
morial Day was any criterion, nearly 700 
persons will pay with their lives in the cele- 
bration of Independence Day, on the roads 
and on the waters. 

Thousands more will be painfully injured, 
many will be maimed and crippled for life 
and the stability and security of countless 
families will disintegrate in the thunder of 
collision, the grinding of metal, and in the 
pitiful sounds of anguish and physical suf- 
fering. 

All this, of course, cannot be reduced or 
prevented by more firecrackers. Only cau- 
tion and concern of one for the other can 
slow the mad dash toward self-destruction 
attendant with the celebration of a holiday. 

This coming Fourth of July would be an 
opportune starting point, not only for our 
own physical well-being, but for our national 
preservation. 

We do need more firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July, figuratively speaking at least. 
We need more band concerts, more parades, 
more ceremonies honoring our heroes, more 
Fourth of July orators and more community 
programs that will stir patriotism in our 
hearts and rekindle the spirit of unity and 
collective strength which made the United 
States a great and honorable power. 

Somehow, we've become a little self-con- 
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scious, a little embarrassed about displaying 
our patriotism, a virtue hungrily needed as 
never before since the days of Concord, 
Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge. 

We shouldn’t procrastinate until Inde- 
pendence Day, for each hour has become 
precious in the cause of freeedom. 

But we should resolve to proudly display 
the flag on the Fourth of July and touch off 
one little firecracker in the form of a family 
recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance. 

From our voices there shall rise across the 
land a crescendo that will reverberate around 
the world, restating the message tolled by 
the Liberty Bell at Philadelphia 195 years 
ago. 





Hon. John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. CHAIRMAN, Con- 
gressman JOHN Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, is a man of few words, but of many 
constructive actions. 

His biography in the Congressional Di- 
rectory, is brief and modest: 

JOHN EpwarRp FocartTy, Democrat, of 
Harmony, R.I., elected in 1940 and reelected 
to succeeding Congresses. 


His work and his popularity speak 
for him. 

In the 1960 election, he received the 
impressive total of 151,000 votes with a 
plurality of 87,749 over his opponents. 

Our colleague is one of the most in- 
dustrious Members of the House, His 
specialty is legislation in the field of 
health, education, and welfare. Having 
had to work overtime to pay for his own 
education, and with firsthand knowledge 
of the social and economic burdens of 
the textile employees of his home State, 
he came to Congress with the single- 
minded determination to do everything 
within his power to solve these problems. 

By his concentration on the facts, and 
by his devotion to the objective of help- 
ing his fellow man, he has succeeded in 
shaping much of the humane legisla- 


‘tion that has been enacted by the Con- 


gress in recent years. 

He has-never sought. appreciation for 
his accomplishments in behalf of so 
many, but it came to him naturally from 
those who believe in the recognition of 
his merits. 

In the month of June 1961, Congress- 
man FOGARTY was awarded honorary de- 
grees for his excellence as a national 
legislator by Brown University, Salve 
Regina College, and Brandeis University, 
of Massachusetts, in addition to the 
previous distinctions bestowed by Provi- 
dence College, University of Rhode Is- 
land, Bryant College, and the Rhode Is- 
land School of Pharmacy. 

His colleagues in the Congress are 
proud and happy for Representative 
JOHN Fogarty and for the honors con- 
ferred upon him. 

We hope and expect that this is but 
the beginning of the greater apprecia- 
tion that he deserves—from the Nation. 
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Test of Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
indicated in Gould Lincoln’s article of 
June 22, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, President Kennedy’s 
foreign policy continues to be tested: 

JFK Factnc His SEVEREST TEST 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The United States has found that lying 
down with the Communists has been both 
sad and educational. Not that the United 
States has tried such a procedure in recent 
years. But we have acquiesced when free- 
dom-minded peoples in other countries have 
been placed in such position. It happened 
in the countries of central Europe, in China, 
in Vietnam. We went to war to prevent 
its happening in Korea. Today, it either 
has happened or is in process in Cuba and 
in Laos. Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
newly announced deadline for signing a 
peace treaty with East Germany has become 
the Communists’ latest trial of such a tactic. 


Former President Harry S. Truman, with 
his firm “doctrine” and material aid, saved 
Greece and Turkey from the Communists. 
He also moved fast to prevent the North 
Korean Communists, backed by Red China 
and Soviet Russia, from gobbling up the 
Republic of Korea. Former President 
Eisenhower ended the Korean war, estab- 
lished a Far Eastern policy which saved the 
Nationalist Chinese on Formosa and suc- 
ceeded in checking Communist gains in the 
Middle East and in Guatemala. Like Mr. 
Truman, General Eisenhower never gave an 
inch on preserving the freedom of West 
Berlin. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s present insistence re- 
garding East Germany and West Berlin is 
merely the latest threat—and perhaps the 
most serious. The Russian’s aim is both to 
make progress toward the communizing of 
Germany as a whole and to disrupt the ai- 
liance of the free nations of Western Europe 
and the United States. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration, it is reported, is moving swiftly 
to discuss with our allies the course which 
must be pursued if Mr. Khrushchev’s threat 
is carried out to write a peace treaty with 
East Germany—Communist Germany. The 
Soviet could then recognize East Germany 
as an independent nation, having full con- 
trol of the corridor to West Berlin, with au- 
thority to close that corridor, both on the 
ground and in the air, against trade and 
any other communication with the free 
world. ; 

QUESTION FOR ALLIES 

If Mr. Khrushchev goes through with such 
@ program, what are the allies to do? Are 
they to fight for their treaty rights and the 
freedom of West Berlin and its 2 million 
people, or are they to back down and await 
future action by the East Germans, including 
the East Berliners? The Communists could 
put 20 or 30 Red divisions of the Red armies 
in the area in an effort to overawe the na- 
tions of free Europe. One answer to this 
might be to provide the West Germans with 
nuclear weapons—and this is what the Com- 
munists would immediately call an aggres- 
sive move. One way or another this whole 
situation might bring on total war, if the 
Russians persist in their present threat and 
if President Kennedy and the allies do not 
back down. 
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Senator MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana, 
Democratic leader of the Senate, proposed 
in the Senate that we consider unifying 
Berlin and making the whole city an inter- 
national zone—and so neutralizing it. He 
put the proposal forth as his own, not as 
the Kennedy administration’s. He is no 
appeaser, although his proposal has been 
assailed as a step away from our position 
to defend and keep West Berlin free. 
Former Vice President Nixon, Senator STYLES 
Brinces, of New Hampshire, chairman of the 
Republican policy committee of the Senate, 
and other GOP leaders have criticized the 
Mansfield suggestion sharply, on the ground 
that it appears to be giving way on our 
position. 

DANGER IN IDEA 

The danger in the Mansfield suggestion 
should it be adopted and concurred in by 
the Communists, is that the same old tactic 
of lying down with the Communists might 
turn out to be just another takeover by 
the Reds—no matter how the arrangement 
may start out. If the Communists were to 
accept such a suggestion, it would only be 
because it fell in with their own plans of 
ultimate domination of Germany. The 
Communists have never veered from their 
fundamental drive to advance international 
communism until it covers the world. 

Cuba and Laos have been tests of the Ken- 
nedy administration—and continue to be 
tests—but this Berlin case promises to be an 
even more severe test of the administration's 
wisdom and fortitude. The Cuban invasion 
failed of its unwillingness to go the whole 
route; because it tried to play both sides of 
the road. Its failure was a real blow to our 
prestige, and it also aroused in the minds 
of our allies a doubt as to how far the United 
States can be relied upon. If this country 
is to do anything about the Communist 
build-up in Cuba, it must take the lead 
forcefully itseif, and hope that the other 
members of the Organization of American 
States will fall in behind us. 

If we sit back and wait for the other mem- 
bers of the OAS to take the initiative, they 
are no more likely to stick their necks out 
than were the anti-Castro Cubans in Cuba 
after President Kennedy’s announcement, 
before the ill-fated invasion was launched, 
that the United States would not use its 
Armed Forces to aid the inyaders. 





Greatest U.S. Economic Need: Higher 
Corporate Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following which has 
been called to my attention by a re- 
spected constituent and which I believe 
is worthy of the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 

GREATEST U.S. EcONoMIC NEED: HIGHER 

CORPORATE PROFITS 

The rise in the industrial share average 
this week carried it back close to its alltime 
high reached on April 17. The 40-bond index 
rallied after 6. weeks of decline. The spot 
commodity price index moved up: 
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More public discussion is being directed 
toward unemployment today than to any 
other single economic problem. It is 
pointed out that we have over 5 million peo- 
ple out of jobs now and that during the next 
10 years a net of 13 to 14 million additional 
people will be entering the work force and 
seeking employment. 

Therefore, as the popular argument goes, 
the vital domestic need of the day is to step 
up long-range growth in order to create jobs. 
In a life-and-death struggle with commu- 
nism we cannot afford the tragic loss of pro- 
duction represented by these millions of un- 
employed. Few people will disagree on this 
point. 

But how do we speed up growth and pro- 
vide more jobs? Does boosting the mini- 
mum wage put more people on payrolls or 
does it make it harder to get work? Do de- 
mands for higher wages and costlier fringe 
benefits in industries where profit margins 
are shrinking, add to employment? 

Do increases in security and unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes to underwrite ex- 


Comparison of profit margins and employment 
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panded benefits put anyone to work? Does 
the time and cost of defense against Gov- 
ernment antitrust suits, administered price 
investigations and the like stimulate job 
openings? What is the key to getting more 
people on payrolls? 

As we read all the erudite discussions on 
what must be done to promote economic 
growth and employment, we recall a Calvin 
Coolidge anecdote. During the depression 
of the early 1920’s he attended a panel dis- 
cussion on unemployment conducted by a 
group of economists. At its conclusion Mr. 
Coolidge was asked what he thought about 
the problem. “Well,” he said, “it seems to 
me that for a man to have a job someone 
has to hire him.” 

Under our economic system, the key to 
people being hired is a satisfactory level of 
corporate profits. And if anyone thinks that 
the number of jobs is not related to profits 
he need only compare the _ respective 
trends of employment in the industries that 
have had good earnings in recent years and 
those that have not. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 


Unfavorable trend Favorable trend 


Drugs Chemi- 











| an | Rail- | Instru- 
| manu- | Textiles | roads ments and cals 
facturing medicine 
Peo a . fence Misael paeatiocoaeieoe 
Profits as percent of sales: | 
DE bse enbatinie tei tns hanna. 7.7 5.1 1.5 12.9 19.1 15.0 
| LR EE ee ae ee | 10.2 5.5 2.0 12.3 18.1 15.5 
Percent change, 1955-60............-- —25.0 | -7.0| —25.0| +5.0| +5.0 —3.0 
Employment (thousands): f 
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Source: Computed from data by Departments of Commerce and Labor. 


A healthy level of profits not only creates 
new jobs but makes possible higher produc- 
tivity, expanded research, better pay, tighter 
defenses, greater foreign aid, a stronger dol- 
lar, improved education and other public 
services, and rising living standards. Forty 
percent of the receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and a high percentage of those 
of most State governments, come from cor- 
porate profits. The U.S. Treasury has a big- 
ger equity in the earnings of most companies 
than their owners. 

With the Federal Government winding up 
the current fiscal year with its 26th deficit 
in the past 31 years, one would suppose it 
would do all in its power to improve the 
climate for profits. But virtually every Gov- 
ernment action taken and every program 
proposed to stimulate the economy in recent 
months has the opposite effect. 

One of the very few exceptions is Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ‘plan to spur plant and 
equipment expenditures by means of depre- 
ciation tax incentives. But even this pro- 
posal, as now set up, is so cumbersome and 
complicated it will not begin to accomplish 
what it could or should. 

In all the torrent of words spoken and 
written about unemployment, the economic 


slowdown, etc., almost no leader in a posi- 
tion to influence public thinking even men- 
tions the most important economic need of 
our country today: higher profits. Although 
profits are truly the fuel of the economic 
system under which we live, the “liberals” 
seem to have so brainwashed us that it has 
become almost “immoral” to mention the 
fact. 

Last week we reviewed the first quarter 
earnings of leading corporations. They av- 
eraged more than 20 percent below those of 
the same period of 1960. They were the poor- 
est for any 3 months since early 1958 and 
with that exception the lowest in 7 years, 
despite the fact that sales had expanded 30 
percent in the interim. 

Of course, the first quarter was a recession 
quarter and some decline in profits was to 
be expected. Industrial production dropped 
7 to 8 percent from the year-earlier level, 
inventories were being cut back sharply and 
capital spending was receding. But when 
we look at the record over a longer period 
we find a disconcerting downdrift both in 
margins and totai profits. 

In 1960 industrial production was at the 
highest level in history. But the average 
margin on sales for 2,000 manufacturing 
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corporations was only 5.8 percent, This was 
one of the lowest recorded in the post-war 
period and compares with a 13-year average 
of 6.3 percent. Here are the after-tax margins 
on sales for 180 large manufacturing com- 
panies since 1948: 


Sales and profit margins for 180 large 
corporations 





Billions ta— Profits as 
ae percent of 
sales 
Sales Net profits 

$113.0 $5.7 5.1 
120. 7 7.1 5.9 
115.9 7.2 6.2 
105.1 5.7 5.4 
114.2 7.2 6.9 
107.7 7.1 6.6 
105. 0 7.6 7.2 
54.5 3.2 5.9 
67.2 6.0 9.0 
56. 4 4.9 8.7 





| 





1 Annual rate estimated on Ist quarter. 
Source: Federal Reserve System. 


Rising costs are the main reason for the 
unfavorable trend of earnings shown above. 
If the country’s principal economic need is 
higher profits, then there are two corollary 
needs. First, some action should be taken 
against union monopolies, their unwar- 
ranted wage demands and their restrictive 
work practices. There is as much reason 
today to stop price fixing by unions, which 
is industrywide, as te end it in individual 
corporations. 

The second corollary need is to hold the 
line on nonessential Government spending 
programs to pave the way for corporate tax 
reductions when tax receipts next exceed 
expenditures. Few people realize that in 
the last 6 years the civilian expenditures of 
the Federal Government have soared by $9 
billion or 50 percent, and no one now knows 
how much more they will increase if the 
proposals of the Administration are accepted 
by Congress. 

In the same period the spending of State 
and local governments has skyrocketed by 
almost $20 billion (71 percent). Of the 6.5 
million increase in employment since 1948, 
added government jobs have accounted for 
3.1 million or almost half of the total gain. 
The simple fact is that the growth of the 
American economy is being seriously im- 
peded by the unions and the politicians. 

The growth rate became an issue in last 
fall’s presidential campaign, and it has been 
in the limelight ever since. In his state of 
the Union message, President Kennedy 
stated the problem as follows: 

“In short, the American economy is in 
trouble. The most resourceful industrial- 
ized economy on earth ranks among the last 
in the rate of economic growth, * * * We 
cannot afford to waste idle hours -nd empty 
plants while awaiting the end of a recession. 
We must show the world what a free econ- 
omy can do—to reduce unemployment, to 
put unused capacity to work, to spur new 
productivity, and to foster higher economic 
growth within a range of sound fiscal policies 
and relative price stability.” 

This week’s U.S. News & World Report 
carries an article titled “More Jobs Than 
Workers: How West Germany Did It.” Here 
are several pertinent comments: 

“The biggest single answer is that the 
miracle of German recovery and growth is 
related closely to the release of forces of in- 
dividual initiative. Tax laws and govern- 
ment policies have been geared to encourage 
profits and industrial expansien. 

“Germany’s expansion has been marked 
by almost complete industrial peace. * * * 
Peaceful labor relations have contributed 
greatly to the efficiency and competitive 
standing of German industry * * *. 
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“Under the free enterprise policy, indus- 
try was encouraged to rebuild and expand 
through a tax system that promoted private 
investment. Business firms were given 
generous depreciation allowances, and from 
20 to 26 percent of the country’s output has 
gone into new investment each year.” 

Similar comments could be made about the 
experience of other Western European coun- 
tries and of Japan. There is no mystery as 
to why their economies and employment 
have continued to grow two to three times 
as fast as ours after having recovered from 
the war's effects. The answer is that they 
encourage profits and individual initiative. 

The United States spends a smaller portion 
of its gross national product on new invest- 
ment than any other industrial nation. 
Against West Germany’s 20 to 26. percent 
mentioned above, this country has invested 
an average of 15 percent of its production 
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over the past 10 years and 14 percent last 
year. What is the reason for this? Is U.S. 
management less progressive or intelligent? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that our 
allowable depreciation rates are among the 
lowest of any industrial nation and that the 
Federal tax rates imposed on corporate 
earnings, both those retained to build our 
businesses and those paid out in dividends, 
are the highest in the world. Yet only a frac- 
tion of the people in this country Know this. 

The following tables, from First National 
City Bank Letters, compare the rates of tax 
imposed by leading nations on (1) undis- 
tributed corporate profits, (2) profits dis- 
tributed as dividends, and (3) personal in- 
comes. Footnotes on special restrictions, 
credits, etc. are omitted for space reasons, 
but the table brings out the central point: 
corporate tax rates in the United States top 
those of all other leading industrial nations: 


Maximum tax rales imposed by central governments 











OR 6. sin cenacdaiidians itp ic ciliainiapiticr dled eitctien 
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On profits distributed 
in dividends 
| On undis- 
tributed On personal 
profits Credit income 
Paid by allowed 
corporation} share- 
holders 
iesiaieliaciaheag 52 52 4 91 
woh bntis 51. 25 51. 25 38.75 88.75 
51 2. 58 25 53 
50. 98 62 24 73 
50 50 20 80 
47 54. 95 15 72. 53 
40 45. 31 30 65 
40 40 66. 67 
38 35. 20 17. 5-25 7 
34 30 0 55 
20 20 8 58 





It is encouraging that President Kennedy 
recently sent his chief economic adviser, Dr. 
Walter Heller, to Europe to learn why the 
economies there are growing much faster 
than ours. Dr. Heller is understood to have 
concluded that the reasons lie mainly in 
such positive national policies as tax incen- 
tives to spur capital outlays, holding wages 
and prices to reasonable levels, and other 
factors tending to encourage profitable busi- 
ness operations and high employment. 





Experience Teaches a Grim Lesson About 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker; it 
should come as little surprise to amyone 
conversant with the activities of Gov- 
ernment to discover that Federal aid 
inevitably means Federal control. 

It is, however, somewhat startling to 
read such blatant advocacy for Federal 
control as can be seen in the recently ex- 
posed report on Federal education goals 
published by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The authors of this report sharply con- 
tradict other supporters of the aid bill 
who are most vocal in their contention 
that the Federal Government will not 
regulate what it subsidizes. 

In view of the fact that there is wide 
currency to the claim of no Federal con- 


trol, it seems appropriate te repeat the 
warning sounded in such clear fashion 
by the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun-Gazette, 
on June 21: 
WHat EXPERIENCE TEACHES ABOUT 
FeperaL Arm 


Those persons who plead for Federal aid 
to education and who say such aid will not 
bring with it Federal control are mistakenly 
or willfully ignoring what experience teaches. 

The history of Government from the be- 
ginning has been that its agents follow its 
money. Where Uncle Sam participates in fi- 
nancing, he participates in decisions. 

We only fool ourselves, if we imagine we 
can use Federal funds without submitting to 
Federal control, 

James E. Russell, secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, recognizes this 
when he writes concerning Federal aid: 
“Legislation will have to be drafted and 
passed which will define and assign respon- 
sibilities for planning, approving, adminis- 
tering, and coordinating educational activi- 
ties.” 

That’s control. 

If you doubt it, look at House bill 6400. 

This bill doesn’t talk about education. 
It deals, instead, with agriculture. 

However, since Uncle Sam subsidizes the 
American farmer, House bill 6400 empowers 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman “to 
formulate and implement production and 
marketing controls on every agricultural 
commodity produced in the United States,” 
some 256 different items. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary to ex- 
tend the application of marketing quotas 
and orders, acreage allotments, direct sub- 
sidies, price supports and surplus disposal. 
It puts the farmer in a straitjacket. 

Why should we expect Central Govern- 
ment to treat education any different than 
it is treating agriculture, once Federal aid 
flows to education? 
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Experience teaches us Federal aid means 
Federal control. Having learned this, we 
should spurn it in education. For the truth 
is that no person in Washington can know 
more about local community problems than 
local persons; no bureaucrat can do as well 
with tax money as local representatives. 





An Installation of Service to Country and 
Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Fort Slo- 
cum in New Rochelle, Westchester 
County, N.Y., which is part of my con- 
stituency, has a record of distinguished 
service to the U.S. Army and to the 
country. 

The island on which it stands was 
once owned by the Siwanoy Indians who 
included it in their grant to the Dutch 
West India Co. From the grim days of 
the Civil War to the present, the island 
has been used advantageously by the 
military for a number of different pur- 
poses. Back in 1870 the 8th Infantry 
Regiment left for San Domingo from 
Fort Slocum, and later on when the dis- 
astrous Chicago fire took place com- 
panies of men were dispatched from the 
fort to help police that area. 

Named after Maj. Gen. Henry W. Slo- 
cum, the fort today contains a chap- 
lain’s school and an Army information 
school. In the former institution, chap- 
lains of all three major faiths are edu- 
cated to work in consonance with the 
Army and to appreciate military proto- 
col. The information school trains en- 
listed personnel and civilian employees 
of the Army for public and troop infor- 
mation assignments. In this era of con- 
cise communication and wide apprecia- 
tion of the importance of public suffer- 
ance, the function of the information 
school is most important to indoctrinate 
Army personnel in public relations tech- 
niques. 

A long list of distinguished officers 
have directed the administration of the 
fort, including among them Col. William 
F. Jackson who is now military aide to 
the Vice President of the United States. 
The current commanding officer is Col. 
Frank C. Castagneto, a brilliant officer 
whose personal charm and sense of the 
fitness of things has endeared him not 
only to his own colleagues but to the 
people of New Rochelle and the sur- 
rounding country. 

The_first recorded mention of the is- 
land upon which Fort Slocum now 
stands was in 1640 when the Siwanoy 
Indians included the island in their 
grant to the Dutch West India Co. Then 
in 1666, Gov. Thomas Dugan granted the 
ifanor of Pelham, including the island 
to Thomas Pell as Mayor. Through the 
ensuing years the island had many own- 
ers until, in 1861, after securing permis- 
sion from Mr. Simeon Leland who had 
possession at that time, DeCamp General 
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Hospital was established on the island. 
This hospital, the first military occu- 
pant, was named, it is believed, after an 
Army surgeon, Maj. Samuel G. I. De- 
Camp, and cared for the Civil War 
wounded of both sides. In the follow- 
ing year, 1862, the U.S. Government 
leased the island, then called David’s 
Island, from Mr. Leland and used his 
homestead for quarters, messhall and 
other facilities. On May 11, 1867 the 
U.S. Government purchased the island 
and the submerged lands surrounding 
it. This was under an Act of Congress 
approved on February 18, 1867. The is- 
land was ceded to the United States by 
an act.of the New York State legisla- 
ture, approved on April 20, 1868, and the 
water-covered lands approved on May 7, 
1880. 

Many units and organizations have 
used the excellent facilities at Fort Slo- 
cum over the years. In 1870 and 1871 
the 8th Infantry Regiment prepared to 
depart for San Domingo and also sent 
companies to protect the property of suf- 
ferers from the Chicago fire. The island 
has been a reception and processing sta- 
tion for troops in both World War I and 
II, a coast artillery post, the training 
school for the Atlantic coast transporta- 
tion officers, the U.S. Army cooks and 
bakers school, a rehabilitation center 
for repatriated American flyers, and an 
air base. 

Officially named Fort Slocum in 1896 
in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry W. Slocum, 
who commanded the right wing of the 
Union forces at Gettysburg, the island 
has, since 1951, been the home of the 
Armed Forces Information School, which 
became the U.S. Army Information 
School in 1954, and the U.S. Army Chap- 
lain’s School. Located approximately 
one-half mile off the coast of New Ro- 
chelle in Long Island Sound, the island 
is ideally situated, both by its detach- 
ment from the mainland and its prox- 
imity to New York City, the communi- 
cations center of the world, to forward 
the mission of both its schools. 

The primary mission of the U.S. Army 
Information School is to prepare selected 
officers, enlisted personnel and civilian 
employees of the Army for public and 
troop information assignments. How- 
ever, it has the additional mission of ac- 
complishing cross-service understanding 
of public and troop information tech- 
niques and operations by providing 
training for personnel of other compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces. Since April 
18, 1951, when the school moved to Fort 
Slocum from Carlisle Barracks, it has 
graduated 8,232 Army personnel, 1,074 
Navy, 1,983 Air Force, 163 civilian em- 
ployees of all services, and 240 repre- 
sentatives of free countries throughout 
the world. With the increasing neces- 
sity for trained information personnel 
in all services, this 10-year output of 
11,692 from the only specific informa- 
tion school in the Armed Forces may 
well be just a beginning. 

The mission of the U.S. Army Chap- 
lain School is to train civilian and mili- 
tary clergymen for duty with the U.S. 
Army. This training is done for all 
active duty chaplains and certain se- 
lected Reserve component chaplains not 
on extended active duty in the Resident 
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School. .Our resident training is pre- 
sented in two courses: An indoctrination 
course of 9 weeks is offered to all active 
duty chaplains during their first year of 
duty. A career course tailored to the 
training of active duty chaplains for 
staff duty in higher headquarters, of 17 
weeks’ duration, is presented to all active 
duty chaplains between their fifth and 
eighth year of duty. Since April 18, 
1951, when the chaplain school came to 
Fort Slocum, 2,850 officers have gradu- 
ated from courses presented by the Resi- 
dent Department. About 3,950 Reserve 
component chaplains, not on extended 
active duty, are in training through the 
efforts of the nonresident department of 
this school. 





Money Flows Like Oratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of a valued constituent, I am glad to place 
in the Recorp the following article by 
Robert C. Ruark, published in the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, June 14. 
The views expressed by Mr. Ruark and 
the constituent who sent them to me are 
increasingly reflected in correspondence 
and in talks with constituents I have the 
honor to represent. I commend the ar- 
ticle, and hope it will have the serious 
attention of all Members of Congress and 
of all others who may read the REcorp. 

MoNEY FLows LIKE ORATORY 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Among the multitude of things I do not 
understand is how various spokesmen for this 
country, including the President of the 
United States and Adlai Stevenson, can re- 
peatedly commit us to the giving away of 
vast sums of your money to strangers with- 
out some slight permission from the people 
who pay the taxes. 

I believe the figure on our share of what 
the United Nations spends to further reduce 
the Congo to utter confusion is $60 million, 
or about half the tab. In 1960 only 6 of 
99 U.N. members paid up for the Congo. 
None of the Latin-American countries pays 
more than a token peso. 

I notice that in 1961, our legitimate assess- 
ment for the U.N. rap in the Congo is $40 
million, as opposed to Great Britain’s $9 mil- 
lion, as opposed to Russia’s $16 million, as 
opposed to France’s $8 million. So the Reds 
and France check out, and we grab their 
marker, as well. Who said we ought to? Did 
you? e 

There will be a tidy answer concerning 
leadership and ability to pay, and all that; 
but great God, what with the $500 million to 
South America and the new batch of graft for 
the South Vietnamese that Lynpon JoHN- 
SON 50 blithely promised, and another chunk 
to India, and even such piddling hushpuppies 
as we toss to Haiti to keep it in dictators— 
like $6.5 million a year for nothing at all but 
slush—it mounts up. Did you give your 
permission? 

I have a clip from last spring which tells 
me that Adlai Stevenson gets up and tells 
the new African nations that America is 
ready to back a massive economic develop- 
ment program “which will encompass the 
whole African nation,” and that, friends, 
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is a lot of real estate with very few honest 
politicians at the top, if any. I see also, in 
the same breath, where a Mr. Jaja Wachuku 
of Nigeria adjusts his toga and rises to re- 
mark that “Africans are interested in dol- 
lars, not words,” and that “the United States 
has just come forward with a concrete pro- 
gram for Latin America, dollars.” The 
comment was that other delegates were 
amazed with Mr. Wachuku’s crudeness. I 
wasn’t. I admire Mr. Wachuku, who stated 
truthfully what all the others think, and 
drew a picture of just how the others see 
us, But I do not think we need to give 
him any dough. 

Be all this as it may, I still would like 
to propound a point that supposing enough 
of us didn’t want to pay for the Congo and 
subsidize all of Africa and create furs and 
jewelry for the fancy women of various 
tinpot dictators and Swiss bank accounts for 
all the cousins, how will we go about slap- 
ping our Government’s hand out of the till? 

I dunno. The executive arm seems to 
have a neat way of waving away details, and 
by the time Congress says you can’t do it, 
it’s done. Or else Congress says, “It’s only 
zeroes, anyhow, shoot the other 10 billion.” 

In no way does the taxpayer seem to be 
consulted on any of this, except by such 
a long way round that he merely votes for 
changes in government, rather than for 
any fiscal policy that might be put into 
play by government. 

We can be walked into a war—have been 
walked into a war—without consent or con- 
sultation. We can be spent dry, without con- 
sultation. 





Pork Barrel De Luxe 
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HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of Saturday, June 24, 1961: 

Pork Barret De LUXE 


Now there will be a huge commitment of 
taxpayer money to support housing. 

Senate and House each has passed a do- 
everything bill. There is a difference in de- 
tail, and in estimated sums. But the set- 
back in “fiscal prudence,’”’ which the Presi- 
dent has talked about, will be the same. 
When the two Houses have compromised 
their differences, we still will have one of 
the biggest pork barrels of the age. 

Most of the pork barrels which flit through 
Congress are financed by tax money. You 
can tot it up. 

This one is financed by borrowing. Over 
a 4-year period, this borrowing stands to 
total nearly $9 billion. There are a lot of 
things which defy reason and good fiscal 
management in this so-called housing bill. 
But the borrowing angle is the worst. 

This is inflationary, and the only hope is 
that it will not depreciate the value of the 
dollar much. Along with the other big 
spending now underway here in Washing- 
ton, it could be a lot. 

Homes for people, subsidized one way or 
another by the Government, are only a part 
of this bill. It also proposes to use money 
taken from the taxpayers or borrowed in the 
taxpayers’ name to give or lend money for 
slum clearance, urban renewal, college dormi- 
tories, sewers, water facilities, parks, and 
most of the things communities used to do 
for themselves—at less cost, 
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It is a bill to subsidize the construction 
industry, the mortgage business, building 
and loan institutions and local politicians. 
It has, almost literally, something for every- 
body—except the taxpayer and the man who 
has a dollar saved and eventually may find 
the dollar worth less than it was the day he 
saved it. 





New Administration Bogged Down by 
Indecision in Political No Man’s Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in its 
issue of Monday, June 26, the Wall Street 
Journal sounds a solemn warning for all 
Americans concerning the necessity con- 
fronting our country to make up its mind 
and-to chart a course fortified by con- 
sistency and prudence. Continuing to 
drift aimlessly or to be stultified by con- 
flicting and contradictory policies which 
create confusion and cost the country 
needless billions in a luxury the United 
States can ill afford in this era of tight- 
ening world tensions. 

Now, as seldom in our history, our 
country needs a leadership geared to spe- 
cific, well-defined objectives compatible 
with our great American traditions and 
so designed that an anxious public can 
in good conscience rally around them to 
strengthen our country at home and to 
promote our common cause abroad. 
Moving toward State socialism and the 
welfare state at home while trying to 
set back the forces of ultimate socialism 
as we see them operating in Communist 
Russia is obviously not the type of pro- 
gram with which to establish confidence 
and motivate sacrifices in America. 

Mr. President, so that the Congress 
and the country may ponder the stern 
warnings contained in the Wall Street 
Journal editorial, I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL No MAN’s LAND 

Almost everyone, it seems, is dissatisfied 
in one way or another with the Kennedy 
administration. Even its best friends are 
saying it is floundering like a fish on a beach. 
What is the trouble, anyway? 

A number of explanations readily occur 
for the confusion and curious out-of-control 
atmosphere in Washington—an atmosphere 
so palpable in regard to Cuba, Laos, the 
mishmash of domestic programs, the hap- 
hazard running of the White House, the 
inept handling of the press, and just about 
everything else of either major or minor 
significance. 

One reason commonly heard is that the 
President is still working into his unenviable 
job; his supporters are hopeful about this 
on-the-job training, figuring he has the 
capacity to learn and is learning. Another 
explanation is that he has been the victim 
of uncommonly bad advice, which seems 
plain enough. A related view is that, what- 
ever the first appearances, the quality of 
many of the advisers he brought to Washing- 
,ton is not very high. Still another is that 
Mr. Kennedy and his colleagues are tem- 
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peramentally prone to speak more firmly 
than they are willing to act, which unques- 
tionably does make for confusion. 

There is, we suspect, a good deal of truth 
in all of this, and yet, take it all in all, it 
does not seem to be the whole of the,trouble. 
For what it is worth, we sense an additional 
difficulty: In a deep and philosophical sense, 
this administration does not know what it 
is doing or what it wants for America. 

To be sure, administration spokesmen talk 
a lot about national purpose, national goals, 
and the need for citizens’ sacrifices for the 
national interest. And the administration 
does have broad goals, the same ones as 
would any other administration—a just 
peace in the world, concern for the common 
weal at home. But all that is much too 
general to define a clear political.philosophy. 

In the present climate of American politics, 
two philosophies dre possible. One is the 
traditional, constitutional concept of gov- 
ernment: That the individual prospers best, 
materially and spiritually, when least ham- 
pered by government, and that government 
should do only what the people cannot do 
by themselves. However much this ap- 
proach may be abused in political practice, it 
at least provides clear principles which can 
be applied in specific cases and_ specific 
choices. 

The second philosophy is the doctrine of 
the big government solution: The answer to 
all problems and the foundation of all hopes 
lies in the expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This, too, can be a self-consistent 
philosophy, leading logically to socialism if 
not totalitarianism. 

The Kennedy administration has so far 
shown little use for the first and leans 
strongly to the second. Yet the administra- 
tion is not prepared—nor would it be a po- 
litically realistic decision—to apply the 
doctrine of the Federal solution fully and 
consistently and logically. Thus, it finds it- 
self in a foggy area somewhere in between 
the two, with no compass for direction and 
no dependable guide for the hard choices 
that have to be made. 


This makes more difficult the conduct of 
foreign affairs, difficult enough at best. For 
example, while the administration cannot 
yet be called soft on communism, it is very 
soft on socialism abroad, an attitude which 
is no help in fighting communism. In gen- 
eral, uncertainty as to one’s own ideological 
stand complicates the countering of a deter- 
mined and politically committed foe. 

In domestic matters, how can such an ad- 
ministration draw any lines, set up any 
priorities among the myriad competing spe- 
cial-interest claims? Without a  poiltical 
philosophy, it has no logic with which to 
resist any. It tries to satisfy all but succeeds 
in satisfying none. - 

Even without a clear direction, there is a 
financial yardstick to determine how much is 
enough and how much is too much, but the 
administration won’t use it. Instead of in- 
sisting that the Government spend no more 
than it has left after meeting the require- 
ments of defense, this administration says 
categorically that budget deficits are “inevi- 
table and appropriate” and that living within 
income is “totally unacceptable.” This being 
said, there is no measure for setting priori- 
ties or, indeed, for saying “no” to anything. 

It is no wonder the upshot of all this is to 
bewilder the Nation and the world. We say 
that not merely in criticism of the President, 
for many circumstances and many associates 
are conspiring to make his job tougher than 
it need be, and he is entitled to sympathy on 
that account. 

Still, it is up to him to pull his adminis- 
tration out of its intellectual fog, and we 
hope he can. Until he does, the administra- 
tion will give the impression of floundering 
because it is in fact floundering in a political 
no man’s land, 
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The Murder Timetable in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress—in fact, every 
American—should have the benefit of an 
article by Ralph De Toledano, a recog- 
nized expert on Communist intrigue, en- 
titled “the Murder Timetable in Latin 
America”: 

The assassination of Dominican Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo will open what the Pentagon 
people like to call a can of worms. No 
matter how you look at it, the murder spells 
trouble for the United States, and only the 
unlikely creation of a truly democratic and 
free enterprise system on the island will ease 
the situation in the Caribbean. But this is 
a long shot, and agents of Fidel Castro are 
already busy trying to seize power. The 
mystery in Washington, however, remains: 
Who inspired the deed? 

The simple answer in such matters has 
always been: the Communists. But it is also 
the complex answer, for the Communists 
may be nowhere in sight during an operation 
such as this. Through the use of “sleepers” 
and secret sympathizers, they may only move 
others to action, knowing that they always 
profit by the chaos that results from riot, 
murder, or insurrection. The apparatus for 
this kind of work exists, its headquarters is 
at No. 3 Vocelova Street in Prague, a non- 
descript building that provides a front under 
the name of the International Union of Stu- 
dents. From this center the anti-Nixon 
riots in Latin America were planned. 

It may develop that those responsible for 
the death of General Trujillo were as reac- 
tionary as their victim. But this does not 
rule out Communist complicity. The Reds 
have frequently worked through and with 
Fascists. (It is now forgotten that the Ger- 
man Communists formed a united front with 
the Nazis in 1932 during the Berlin transport 
strike, which hastened the fall of the Weimar 
Republic.) What makes me tend to support 
this theory is a detailed briefing I received 
from a highly reliable intelligence source 
shortly after the assassination in July, 1957, 
of Guatemalan President Carlos Castillo 





Here is how the pattern was outlined for 
me: 

As of that date, three Central American 
présidents—all strongly pro-United States 
and anti-Communist—had been assassinated. 
It was the well-documented belief of our 
intelligence that not only Castillo Armas 
(who had overthrown the Communist regime 
in his country) but Jose Remon of Panama 
and Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua had 
been killed by the Communists. This, the 
experts believed, established a pattern, and 
it was predicted that the next on the list 
was President Marcos Perez Jimenez of 
Venezuela. (As it worked out, he was able 
to save his life by fleeing when his govern- 
ment was overthrown by Romulo Betancourt, 
a left-winger who has since adopted an anti- 
Communist position.) According to the 
timetable, Fulgencio Batista of Cuba and 
Rafael Trujillo were next in order. 

Intelligence sources were deeply concerned 
over a stepup in activity at the two major 
centers in the Western Hemisphere of Com- 
munist activity—Mexico City and Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Some 900 Soviet agents, 
200 of them carrying diplomatic passports, 
were working out of the Russian Embassy in 
Mexico City. Non-Latin Communists were 
quietly mobilizing in Mexico, and this force 
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included over 500 American Reds who had 
fied the United States after the first Smith 
Act trials. The backbone of this paramili- 
tary group was the highly trained cadres who 
had taken refuge in Mexico after the col- 
lapse of the Spanish Loyalist Government 
in 1939. 

I was also informed that the courier route 
from Mexico City, via Yucatan, to Central 
America—a kind of underground railroad 
for the passage of personnel and arms—had 
been reactivated. The Confederation of 
Latin American Workers, run by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano and dominated by the 
Communists, had also come to life after years 
of quiet. The Cuban Communists, who had 
worked out a truce with the Batista 
regime—in order to infiltrate the labor 
unions and the government—suddenly 
changed their line and joined the tiny rebel 
forces in Cuba’s Sierra Maestra Mountains. 
As we know today, this shift marked the be- 
ginning of the end for the Batista regime 
and the rise in Fidel Castro’s fortunes, 

The overall Communist strategy was to 
flank the United States by taking over Latin 
America. But the focal point of this on- 
slaught was the Caribbean—and it still is. 

This area includes Cuba, Haiti, the Domin- 
ican Republic, the Central American nations 
surrounding the Panama Canal, and Vene- 
guela. If the Communists succeed there, 
the Western Hemisphere is neatly cut in half 
and a beachhead of devastating size and ef- 
fectiveness is established, for Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies are the pivot of the 
American land mass. 

Looking over my notes on this conversa- 
tion, I am astonished at how successful the 
Communists have been, and how accurate 
the timetable provided to be. Cuba is now 
part of the Communist satellite system. 
President Betancourt has informed the US. 
Government that his days are numbered. 
With Trujillo dead, the Dominican Repub- 
lic may become another Cuba, opening the 
Island of Hispaniola to the Communists and 
threatening Haiti. In Guatemala, the gov- 
ernment of President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes is under assault. The Castro-Com- 
munist coalition menaces Nicaragua. Pan- 
ama is making trouble for the United States. 
And farther south, Brazil seems to be drift- 
ing into the neutralist camp. 

What it adds up to is that Latin America, 
once a safe backyard despite anti-Yanqui 
feeling, is now threatened. The loss for 
America can mean the difference between 
victory and defeat in the cold war. 





Employers and the Peace Corps “ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. YATES, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Employers and the Peace 
Corps.”’: 

EMPLOYERS AND THE PEACE CORPS 

Generally speaking, the business commu- 
nity has reacted favorably to the plea, by 
Chicagoan R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., for bosses 
to grant leaves of absence to employees who 
want to join the Peace Corps. 

It does not seem unreasonable, as Shriver 
suggested, for employers to give 2-year leaves, 
without pay but with reemployment assur- 
ances, to qualified Peace Corps aspirants, be 
they secretaries or top-level administrators. 


June 26 


Shriver’s appeal won immediate pledges of 
cooperation from such industrial giants as 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Motorola, Inc. Labor leaders, too, were gen- 
erally in accord with Shriver’s plan. The 
A.T. & T. spokesman said his company has 
supplied personnel for Government posts in 
the past and “we will continue to follow this 
policy whenever our people are needed to 
best serve the Nation’s needs.” 

That was the voice of enlightened manage- 
ment. A different response came from a 
Texas steelmaker, E. B. Germany, who dis- 
missed Shriver’s plea in these words, ‘For 
the most part, the Corps will be composed of 
crackpots. It is ridiculous to expect a 
mature, experienced and successful, man or 
woman, to give 2 years of his or her life toa 
screwball stunt. * * * I am opposed to it.” 

We suspect that in the weeks ahead this 
Texan will be surprised by the number of 
mature, experienced and successful Ameri- 
cans who will volunteer 2 years of their lives 
to a project they regard as anything but a 
screwball stunt. 

It is such nonugly Americans who can 
make the Peace Corps an important instru- 
ment in their country’s cold war offensive 
against hunger, disease and illiteracy. Only 
a shortsighted employer will stand in the way 
of a worker who can contribute to this goal; 
especially when that worker is likely to re- 
turn as a more valuable employee because 
of his service overseas. 





Russian Deportation of Lithuanians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16 last, I rose on the floor of this 
House to pay tribute to the brave people 
of Lithuania and the Lithuanian nation. 

Lithuania is today enslaved. It is 
awaiting the time when itself and its 
people will be free to control their own 
destinies. 

The present condition of the Lithu- 
anian nation is a reminder to all of us 
that better than half of the peoples of 


‘this world now live under intolerable 


conditions. Their basic God-given rights 
to a free existence are denied to them. 
No more striking example of this enslave- 
ment of millions of peoples exist than 
what has only recently been written into 
the pages of history—the days of June 15 
and 16 in the years 1940 and 1941 when 
over 60,000 free Lithuanians were force- 
ably deported to slave labor camps and 
untold miseries in the vast stretches of 
the Siberian subcontinent. This depor- 
tation took place under the orders and 
rule of the Soviets. If any proof is 
needed of the ruthlessness and the evils 
of communism, this act of barbarism is 
here for all the world to see. 

We live in an age of the cold war—an 
age wherein we must be constantly on the 
alert at a time when the forces of free- 
dom are sorely tried throughout the 
world. We are the leaders of the free 
world. All mankind looks to us for lead- 
ership. Wemust provideit. We cannot 
weaken in our determination to carry 
the day for the forces of democracy. To 
do so would be fatal for all of us know 
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that communism is committed to world- 
wide domination. Therefore, let us re- 
member these tragic days in the month of 
June in the history of the Lithuanian 
people. Let this be a reminder to all of 
us that we must be ever on the alert and 
eternally vigilant to defend our own 
precious freedoms and to carry our mes- 
sage throughout the world so that even- 
ually all nations will have the right to 
determine their own futures in their own 
way. 

I salute the brave people of Lithuania 
and I remind them that although the 
June days of the 15th and 16th in 1940 
and 1941 were indeed black days in the 
history of their nation the example and 
reminder of these days is a continued in- 
spiration to all men who truly desire to 
be free. 





Lithuanian Tragedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
June 18, Hon. J. Kajeckas, Chargé d’Af- 
faires a.i. of Lithuania, made a special 
Genocide Day radio broadcast over sta- 
tion WWIN in Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Kajeckas’ comments vividly outline the 
tragedy which the Lithuanian hation 
has suffered. Mr. Kajeckas rightly 
stresses that the sad experience of the 
Lithuanian people represents a lesson 
for all men who would remain free. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kajeckas’ broadcast be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rapio ApprREsS BY Hon. J. KAJECKAS, OF 

LITHUANIA 


As the free world commemorates Genocide 
Day during the month of June, Lithuanians 
everywhere think back upon over two dec- 
ades of atrocities perpetrated against Lithu- 
ania by the Soviet Union. The Red army 
had first illegally occupied Lithuania in June 
1940, despite the provisions of numerous 
solemn pledges and a treaty of nonaggression 
by which the Kremlin was bound. Shortly 
thereafter followed the forcible annexation 
of Lithuania, with rigged elections used as a 
camouflage. At the same time there began 
a long series of atrocities against the very life 
of a nation, atrocities which the world has 
come to know under the name of genocide, 
the murder of nations and peoples. 

As an example of Soviet genocidal prac- 
tices, we need look no further than the first 
instance of mass deportations conducted 
within Lithuania. Twenty years ago, in June 
1941, the Soviets deported over 34,000 Lithu- 
anians to Siberia: more than 1 percent of 
the entire population in a few days. Even- 
tually, hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians 
became direct victims of the genocidal prac- 
tices of the Soviet Union. During these mass 
deportations, which lasted until about 1949- 
50, families were separated, homes destroyed, 
human life stamped out. Besides the many 
Lithuanians simply murdered in cold blood, 
there were the thousands upon thousands 
shoved into freight cars to endure abomina- 
ble conditions during a 2-week ride to Si- 
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beria. Once there, many thousands of others 
perished in the actual slave labor camps, 
while the Kremlin quietly and systematically 
proceeded with the sovietization of the 
Lithuanian homeland. 

In attempting to resist the diabolical so- 
vietization of their homeland, many thou- 
sands of Lithuanian partisan fighters lost 
their lives, and many thousands more were 
deported, together with their families and 
anyone suspected of aiding the underground 
resistance movements. Indeed, the story of 
Lithuanian resistance against Soviet tyranny 
is a proud and a tragic one. 

Fifteen years before the Hungarian revolt, 
the Lithuanians staged a massive uprising in 
1941. The underground resistance contin- 
ued on an organized level for a number of 
years. 

The tragic aspect of the Lithuanian free- 
dom fighters is that they attempted to resist 
the brutal deportations and other forms of 
genocide. But their efforts eventually served 
to incite the Soviets to new extremes of ter- 
rorized butchery of freedom in Lithuania. 

This, my friends, is the kind of record that 
the Soviet Union has as a testimony to its 
pledges and solemn obligations. Peace and 
friendship is the familiar cry of the Kremlin's 
emissaries, but they should add to it, “when- 
ever it serves our purposes.” For we know 
that empty words and pretty phrases are the 
hallmark of a ruthless enemy that seeks to 
destroy anything that stands in the way of 
world domination the Soviets regard nothing 
as sacred, and respect nothing but power; 
to them, human rights is only a useful 
phrase, and human life is but a mathemati- 
cal sum, a measurement of manpower. The 
free world could well allow the hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanian victims of genocide 
to serve as an eloquent lesson of the worth- 
lessness of Soviet pledges. 

This, then, is what the Lithuanian people 
and all other victims of ruthless oppression 
remember as the free world commemorates 
Genocide Day during this month of June. 
It is June, when all nature contributes to 
a fresh and beautiful world, that Lithu- 
anians knew the beginning of a continuing 
nightmare of blood and suffering. Those of 
us who live in freedom remember, because it 
is impossible to forget. Lithuanians every- 
where pray that their honored dead shall 
not have died in vain; they pray that those 
who died as victims may yet live in the 
quickened conscience of all men who con- 
sider human life and freedom sacred. 

And finally, there is the great hope that 
such a quickened conscience will make pos- 
sible the deeds which would effect a better 
world for our children and our children’s 
children, a world in which freedom shall 
ring, not as a challenge and battlecry, but 
as a familiar note of brotherhood and peace 
among all men. 





The Honorable John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, America has never produced a finer 
man than JoHN Focarty. There is not 
anyone in this body who is higher in 
the esteem and in the affection of his 
colleagues. It is he-more than any one 
other person who is responsible for a 
program of medical research that is di- 
rected toward lifting the fog of fear over 
every American home that cancer, heart, 
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and other fatal diseases will strike at 
that home. To pursue this work to 
which he has dedicated his life, Joun 
FocarTy’ passed up a seat in the other 
body offered him on a silver platter. I 
join heartily with my colleagues in con- 
gratulating JoHN FocartTy on the new 
honors and recognition that deservedly 
have come to him. No man in one life- 
time could accomplish more for man- 
kind. 





Loss of Prestige Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN: Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently the British are as disenchanted 
with the President’s inability to make 
up his mind as are the American people. 
The following news item, which ap- 
peared June 24 in the New York Herald 
Tribune, reports on the British criticism 
of President Kennedy’s lack of leader- 
ship. 

LONDON, A DISSENT ON J F.K. 


LONDON, June 23.—The Times of London, 
which often reflects the feelings of the Brit- 
ish Government, sharply criticized President 
Kennedy’s leadership today. It said his ad-. 
ministration is in “political disarray.” 

“Instead of being tough President Ken- 
nedy is prone to listen and adjust himself 
to the demands of pressure groups of all 
kinds,” the Times said in a dispatch from 
Washington. 

The Times is’ widely read among key gov- 
ernment offictals in European capitals. It 
was the second Times dispatch in 2 days 
critical of the Kennedy administration. 

The stinging criticism was the first major 
European indictment of the President since 
he took office. It immediately spurred spec- 
ulation the British Government also is dis- 
enchanted with Mr. Kennedy. 

Official quarters said the Times’ comment 
did not speak for the Government. 

The Times said two events have shaken 
the Kennedy administration: tne Cuban af- 
fair “which obviously persuaded President 
Kennedy that he is ill served by official and 
military advice,” ana the “growing confi- 
dence of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev.” 

It said Mr. Kennedy did not expect the 
recent tough Russian stands on Berlin and 
disarmament and now is “more or less un- 
prepared.” 

Yesterday's article mentioned Berlin, nu- 
clear testing and foreign aid and said, “ob- 
viously, communication between the White 
House and Congress is not what it should 
be.” 

“President Kennedy is apparently loath to 
arrive even at a tentative conclusion (on Ber- 
lin) that would at least give a little reality 
to the discussions of the working groups.” 


TEXTILE LOBBY 


The Times specifically criticized Mr. 
Kennedy's affirmative response to the textile 
lobby to cut Japanese exports of cotton cloth 
and “the similar caution in the approach to 
civil rights.” 

“The promise to impose the existing law 
has been sadly compromised,” it said. “Mr. 
Robert Kennedy, the attorney general, this 
week opposed the biracial freedom ride cam-~- 
paign, waged only to impose legislation long 
on the statute books.” 
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The Times contended that “free-wheeling 
administrative methods” in the State De- 
ent “have damaged the morale of many 

of its officials.” 

“The administration is dangerously divid- 
ed over Africa,” the influential newspaper 
said. “A powerful group is determined to 
pursue a policy of ‘Africa for the Africans’ 
and is determined to force the remaining co- 
lonial powers out of the continent within a 
period of months. The authority of the 
secretary of state, Mr. Dean Rusk, is being 
undermined.” 

The Times speculated that Mr. Kennedy 
still feels himself “inhibited by his narrow 
electoral victory, in spite of his popularity.” 





University of Colorado Course in History 
of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we in 
Colorado are proud of the splendid edu- 
cation which our State offers to its young 
people. We are especially proud of the 
farsighted and learned-faculty members 
of our schools who map the paths of 
learning which these students tread. 
One such splendid institution is the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and one such teacher 
is Dr. James G. Allen, chairman of the 
university’s department of history. 

Dr. Allen has conducted a pioneering 
educational experiment believed to be 
the first such campus offering in Ameri- 
can educational history. I am speaking 
of his course in the history of space, 
which has already completed its pilot 
phase. 

So impressive is the course and its 
principles, that Space Digest magazine 
for February of this year gave full cov- 
erage to this experiment. I can think of 
no better way for all to see how our 
schools can march ahead shoulder-to- 
shoulder with American space programs 
than to read this enlightening article. 

To that end, Mr. President, I ask una- 
nimous: consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER FROM BOULDER 
(By James G. Allen) 

Boutper, Coto.—Here at the history de- 
partment of the University of Colorado, we 
inaugurated a course in the history of space 
during the 1960 summer session. Our ex- 
periment was well received, with a respecta- 
ble student enrollment, and gratifyingly, we 
received generous coverage in such news- 
papers as the New York Times and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor among others. 

The course was given primarily in terms 
of the history of cosmological ideas and 
brought space thought from early times 
right up to the present. Introductory lec- 
tures indicated how primitive man at the 


very beginnings of civilization speculated on 
the nature of and included it in his 


general picture of himself and his place in 
the universe. As conclusions began to form, 
man’s concepts of space became closely re- 
lated to other elements of scientific observa- 
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tion. Ideas of celestial mechanics were 
basic in the scientific revolution of the 17th 
century. Historical attitudes toward space 
aided the development of many branches of 
science. Moreover, man’s ideas on space were 
closely related to the general cultural at- 
mosphere of particular periods. All aided 
the advance from mythical cosmology to the 
Newtonian concept leading to the modern 
realistic and mechanistic view of the uni- 
verse. The course concluded with a survey 
of present-day concepts, techniques, and 
practical values of space exploration. 

To present the course, the history de- 
partment brought two outstanding authori- 
ties to Boulder. They were Dr. Melvin 
Kranzberg, of the department of history, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Dr. J. Allen Hynek, formerly as- 
sociate director of the Smithsonian Geophys- 
ical Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., and now 
chairman, department of astronomy, North- 
western University. Dr. Kranzberg gave the 
historical background while Dr. Hynek cov- 
ered the present-day aspects of space. There 
were 43 students enrolled in the first term 
and 65 in the second. 

Students were asked to make written, 
unsigned comments at the end of the sum- 
mer session. These were helpful in our 
future planning and included many requests 
that the course be extended in length to 
at least one semester. Here are some of the 
student comments. 

“I think this course was very useful to 
me. Previously, I have taken some work in 
history and philosophy and I have done 
some reading in the field of astronomy. 
But my knowledge was rather unorganized. 
Now, having come to the end of the course, 
I think it gave me a perspective about man’s 
ideas about space. The historical approach 
that you took was easy to follow and 
sensible.” 

“I took this course to assist me in de- 
veloping a background for science instruc- 
tion in the elementary school field. I found 
the course interesting and enlightening.” 

“For a person who has scant background 
in science and philosophy, this course is 
most interesting. In fact, this course should 
be required for any person attending the 
school of arts and sciences.” 

“As an aeronautical engineering student 
interested in space, I found the course en- 
lightening and interesting.” 

“This is probably one of the most unusual 
but yet interesting courses I have ever 
taken. Since I took both [terms] this sum- 
mer, I have received a general overall view 
of space concepts, modern and ancient. It 
is practical since we are now living in an 
age when space is playing a leading role, 
and one can follow néwspaper articles with 
some knowledge as to what is happening 
and what are the basic mechanical elements 
underlying these developments. I found it 
a most interesting course.” 

“With more time, much more could be 
covered. I think that there are more con- 
cepts of science which influenced ideas of 
space than we had a chance to cover.” 

“This course served my purpose for a brief 
history of space. I think that it is tremen- 
dously worthwhile, for in the 20th century 
we need people who are, at least, a bit in- 
formed. I do think that it deserves more 
than 5 weeks as it is too short a time to get 
much insight into the subject. As a semes- 
ter course the detail it deserves would be 
achieved.” 

“Being an engineering student, some of the 
early history of space did not seem too inter- 
esting. Galileo to the present seemed to be 
the best. When I registered for the course I 
had perhaps the science viewpoint, in that I 
thought the content would be more along 
the lines of the history of the ‘space’ or cos- 
mos itself instead of the viewpoints of his- 
torical characters concerning the concept of 
space. 
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“I took this course because I have been 
exposed to certain of the practical uses of 
celestial bodies [study of tides, weather, and 
celestial navigation]. However, I knew little 
about space or the speculations about it. 
Since space is becoming more and more im- 


.portant, I thought it might be valuable to 


gain some knowledge.in this area. I was 
required to have some history this summer, 
and the title of this course ‘caught my eye.’ 
I enjoyed the course and believe that I have 
profited from what I learned.” 

We had some difficulty with textbooks, 
since the course, certainly in a history de- 
partment, was new and unrecognized. The ~ 
first part was based on “Theories of the Uni- 
verse, From Babylanian Myth to Modern 
Science,” Milton K. Munitz, editor (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1957). This, however, was not entirely 
applicable, especially for a 5-week term. 
Hynek relied principally upon articles, short 
descriptive pamphlets, and mineographed 
material on current developments. Of par- 
ticular value was the April 1960 number of 
Air Force Space Digest (“Missile and Space 
Almanac”). 

The success of this project was gratifying. 
The course will be given again in the 1961 
summer session, and arrangements are being 
concluded to make it a permanent offering 
of the history department. This is a logical 
step, as such a course provides a broad his- 
torical basis for the program of the high 
altitude observatory at the University of 
Colorado. 

The observatory, under the direction of 
Walter Orr Roberts, is widely known in its 
own right. It is also in the process of join- 
ing forces with the newly created National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, now estab- 
lishing its headquarters at Boulder. The 
national center will become a major labora- 
tory devoted to research on the fundamental 
problems of the science of meteorology and 
of the upper atmosphere. 


WHY A SPACE-HISTORY COURSE? 


The exploration of space has become one of 
the most significant factors of the mogern 
world. Its various aspects are major items 
in our national economy and dominate cer- 
tain aspects of our foreign policy. Space, 
with its many challenges, problems, and 
opportunities becomes increasingly related 
to our daily life and to our national security. 

There are sound reasons for a university 
to offer a history of space. Many of the 
ancient and medieval historians, philoso- 
phers, theologians, and scientists wrote about 
space, even though their observations were to 
a great degree speculative. Astronomical 
facts were uncertain and all relationships 
within the physical realm of the earth, the 
sea, and the sky, were based upon certain 
assumptions. However, these early scholars 
did make significant contributions. For ex- 
ample, some of the conclusions of Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.) may be regarded as an in- 
spiration to Columbus and the scientific 
theory he set forth to prove in 1492. 

We know this because, among the many 
books he read was the “Imago Mundt” of 
Cardinal d’Ailly, published in 1410. In this 
volume Columbus had marked the quotation, 
“Aristotle says that the sea is little between 
the farthest bound of Spain from the east 
and the nearest of India from the west.” Co- 
lumbus’ own copy has been preserved with 
his marginal note. The accumulation of 
reliable facts proceeded slowly, surrounded 
and limited as they were by the sense of 
mysticism that dominated the early Middle 
Ages, finally broke through to the great age 
of discovery that opened in the 15th cen- 
tury, and which was punctuated by the astro- 
nomical advances of men like Galileo and 
Copernicus. 

Today, the space era is modifying our con- 
cepts, with startling rapidity, and with day- 
to-day change even of essential things, even 
of time. We know time as it is on earth, 
affected and modified by terrestial forces such 
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as gravity. Time in space, freed from such 
factors, may well have an entirely different 
concept and relationship. Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity indicates such modifica- 
tions, and modern speculations, based upon 
the rapidly expanding knowledge of space, 
lead to the staggering conclusion that time 
itself may shrink as speeds approach the 
velocity of light. This is only one startling 
example of how the space age will change 
existing concepts. 

The accomplishments in the discovery 
and exploration of the African coastline were 
great marvels of their day, even though they 
received none of the headlines and little of 
the fanfare accorded related explorations 
into space of our time. Our explorations of 
the heavens are indeed comparable to the 
advances of the great age of discovery. They, 
too, have advanced by gradual stages; the 
early ascent of balloons, the continual in- 
crease in the ceiling of our airplanes, the 
hurling of our satellites, rockets, space cap- 
sules, and our shots at the Moon and the 
Sun. 

It is not fantastic to compare these few 
early navigators to the now so well known 
geographical landmarks of Africa and of the 
other continents with these astronauts oi 
our day who will make the first American 
manned flight of rockets into space. It does 
not stretch the imagination to compare those 
15th-century barriers inhibiting ocean ex- 
ploration to belts of radiation, zones of dis- 
integration, areas of planetry dust and atom- 
ic particles that today are the obstacles to 
conquer before space travel comes out of the 
realms of imaginative fiction and into the 
fact of the 20th century. Such areas and 
zones are constantly being discovered or re- 
examined, These are examples of the modern 
hurdles requiring solution, not in terms of 
overcoming superstition, but in terms of an 
advanced technology. Our assaults on space 
have proceeded rapidly and within a short 
time. 

Centuries have elapsed since Lucian of 
Samosata wrote in A.D. 160 of a voyage to 
the moon in a sailing ship. But it is less 
than 100 years since Jules Verne added the 

.idea of escape velocity in his “From the 
Earth to the Moon” in 1869 and Edward 
Everett Hale first wrote of the artificial 
satellite in 1870. It is proper to compare 
Prince Henry of Portugal with those who, 
many more in number, now direct modern 
exploration into space. 

All of these historic challenges, of super- 
stition, fiction, and of fact, have been met, 
and we are now on the verge of an explora- 
tion of space comparable to those marvelous 
events and discoveries of the 15th cen- 
tury. It is upon these parallels that a his- 
tory of space can be based. 

With new ideas affecting us, enforcing 
such great changes in the very fundamentals 
of our thought, a history of space and an 
examination of its historical relationships 
becomes necessary. Such a course is not a 
fantastic addition to a time-honored cur- 
riculum. It is indeed a vital subject for 
modern education, because it is a great and 
interesting world in which we live. 

No longer will one wish to have lived with 
Prince Henry and his navigators or to have 
taken part in the adventures of Elizabethan 
England and joined with the great captains 
of that day in exploring the oceans and the 
land and rivers beyond previously narrow 
confines. Quite truly are we doing the same 
things, engaging in the same adventures, and 
enjoying the thrill of the unknown and the 
unexplored, Their oceans are our skies and 
their ships are our rockets and space vehicles. 
Their problems are our problems. Their 
dangers are ours. Their accomplishments 
and successes will be ours also.— 

(James G. Allen has been chairman, de- 
partment of history, at the University of 

Colorado since 1945. He has written fre- 
quently in professional journals, especially in 
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the field of British ‘constitutional history, 
is also author of “Naval History and Strat- 
egy—a Syllabus and Guide to Reading,” and 
a recent study, entitled “Editorial Opinion in 
the British Commonwealth.”) 





Automation: Lost Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members to an 
article which appeared in the Textile 
Challenger, June 1961 issue, entitled 
“Automation: Lost Jobs” and which I 
consider to be most timely: 

AUTOMATION: Lost JOBS 


Our readers will note a special emphasis 
on automation in this issue of the Chal- 
lenger. The word is comparatively new, the 
practice and the meaning is becoming more 
clear and forcibly driven home to workers 
deprived of their jobs by machines geared 
to machines, without the direct interven- 
tion of human labor in the process. 

Up to quite recently the textile industry 
has been satisfied with its own methods of 
labor saving. We had the multiple loom 
system in the twenties promoted and sold 
to the employers by- Bedeaux who used the 
first letter of his name to measure efficiency 
with B, as the unit 60 B’s to the hour and 
applied without any studies or consultation 
with the workers. The cruelty of the system 
prompted a southern textile worker to in- 
vent the word “Stretchout.” Many strikes 
resulted and it was largely responsible for 
the 1934 national strike. Later on the labor- 
saving devices were changed to technological 
improvement, or scientific management, but 
in every instance unless the workers had a 
union, they had nothing to say about pro- 
duction changes, and the same policy will 
prevail with automation. 

So now some textile industry leaders are 
beating the drums for automation. We are 
reliably informed that at a recent convention 
of the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association the vice president of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. William F. Robertson, an- 
nounced that the American textile industry 
must automate or liquidate. Ruling out the 
latter Mr. Robertson said that the industry 
must adopt new methods such as automatic 
doffers, shuttleless looms, direct spinning, 
and other methods. Citing the flood of for- 
eign imports as one compelling reason for 
automation and the failure of the Govern- 
ment to act in other areas, makes it neces- 
sary for the industry to look to the ma- 
chinery manufacturers for new methods to 
offset external pressures. 

On the question of perilous imports, Mr. 
Robertson no doubt is aware that the textile 
unions are in the frontline in constant 
endeavor to stop unfair and excessive foreign 
imports. We are urging and expect .the 
Congress and the administration to take 
remedial action. 

When Mr. Robertson states that textile is 
an angry industry we would call to his at- 
tention that workers displaced by automa- 
tion will also be . When he states that 
the industry will provide fewer but better 
jobs he fails to explain the sorry plight of 
the laid-off workers. Industry and Govern- 
ment must recognize that there is a social 
and humane problem here. To glorify the 
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machine while workers are thrown on the 
scrap heap, will not work in 1961. 

Our unions are seriously concerned by 
automation. Our 0 will continue 
to bring the message of the union to the un- 
organized so that they can have a voice in 
any changing methods of production and 
employment protection. High level com- 
mittees in the Congress, the adiuinistration, 
and the labor movement are now wrestling 
with the crucial problem of automation and 
the welfare of the affected workers. The 
UTW executive council decided to bring the 
message to the workers directly involved. 





The Civil War Centennial 





EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a proposed 
joint resolution. The resolution deals 
with a pageant “They Have Not Died 
in Vain,” connected with the celebration 
of the Civil War Centennial. I do not 
know about the merits of the pageant— 
and do not offer the resolution—but by 
request, I. ask that the resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the text of: 
the suggested joint resolution was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas the years 1961 to 1965 mark the 
centennial of the American Civil War, the 
supreme experience in our history as a na- 


\tion; and 


Whereas the sacrifice of our people in that 
great ordeal was severe in all sections of 
the land; and 

Whereas the far-reaching events of the 
Civil War established that the United States 
would remain permanently one nation; and 

Whereas the Civil War, the greatest in- 
ternal crisis through which this Nation 
passed, forged the unity of this country and 
the sons of both North and South have sub- 
sequently fought side by side for human 
freedom, justice, and dignity of the individ- 
ual among people everywhere; and 

Whereas it-is incumbent upon us as a na- 
tion to observe the centennial years of this 
great and continuing force in our history: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Authorizing the President of the United 
States and requesting him to issue proclama- 
tions inviting the States of the Union and 
the people of the United States to participate 
in the Dramatized Pageant “‘They Have not 
Died in Vain” to be held in the spring of 
1964 in Washington, D.C. and New York, N.Y. 

Whereas this dramatized pageant will be 
held at the District of Columbia Stadium, 
Washington, D.C. in the early spring and 
then immediately thereafter at the New York 
World’s Fair, New York, N.Y., in 1964 and 
will continue to be shown for the duration 
of the fair; 

Whereas this dramatized “live-filmed” 
pageant, which has as its theme “They Have 
Not Died In Vain” will be presented in co- 
operation with the Civil War Centenniaj 
Commission as @ non-profit venture. In ad- 
dition, the entire pageant will be filmed and 
its usefulness may be extended for dissemi- 
mation around the world, since the films will 
be made available to the USIA for use 
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abroad; and further, the proceeds in excess 
of production and operating expenses will be 
used for scholarships in the arts and 
sciences; and 

Whereas this dramatized pageant “They 
Have Not Died In Vain” will depict the major 
events of the Civil War, in order that this 
war and its meanings shall not be written on 
a blank page sustained in mid air, for this 
pageant will be comprehensive, showing how 
it all began with man’s search for Liberty 
and Freedom. Beginning with a short prolog 
of the Revoluntary War spirit leading up to 
the main portion of the pageant, and show- 
ing how in this great nation “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,” this surging 
thesis of the Revolutionary War was bound 
in blood and battle by the Civil War. And, 
finally, to give this live-picture pageant com- 
plete validity in this modern world, there is 
to be an epilog which shows that from 
the parochial beginning of the solidification 
of a great nation under God, the same prin- 
ciple can carry forward into the solidifica- 
tion of a great world under God. The con- 
cept of this pageant runs to the roots of our 
history, through the strain and stress which 
have been our history, and into the blue sky 
of the hope of a new world which will model 
itself on the “blood, sweat and tears” that 
have made America an example for all to see 

‘and all to follow. This pageant in essence is 
nothing more than the reaffirmation and 
rededication of the United States of America 
to those principles on which the nation was 
founded and toward which after a bitter 
Civil War, it has gone forward until this day. 
Therefore, what should be done in the future 
can best be learned from what has been done 
in the past. 

More than a hundred years ago, Abraham 
Lincoln, the 16th President of the United 
States, told a Gettysburg audience that his 
country was fighting for its manmade and 
God given principle that all men are created 
equal and conceived in Liberty. 

Lincoln’s words were said to a few thou- 
sand but were destined for the many billions 
that were to follow in the paths of history 
through the borders of the world as it was 
known then, and even to the regions of space 
as we know it now and regard it in the 
future. 

So,. look back, look now and look into the 
future. Through the yellowed plates of 
Photographer William Brady, and the aging 
type of the press, we have seen courage, mil- 
itary genius, brutal debris—yes, even cow- 
ardice and stupidity—of men on both sides, 
as @ group, always brothers and, as individ- 
uals, heroes and cravens. In the main, they 
were strong and we know that now. But it 
takes time to evaluate the reasons for our 
anger; to heal our wounds; to claim the 
common goal that brothers should fight for 
under « Constitution that their fathers 
wisely laid down. 

Bull Run, Sharpsburg, Lookout Mountain, 
Gettysburg, Antietam—they’re all merely 
monumental marks on an auto map unless 
we realize in this age of necessary world- 
wide brotherhood that these and not just 
places of past history but road signs to the 
future of world existence for your genera- 
tion and those to come. 

This country today, despite its bloody 
epic of brother against brother, has assumed 
the mantle of leadership in its determina- 
tion to fight for the freedom of all men 
and the conception that all have been cre- 
ated equal. Perhaps, it would be more true 
to say that this leadership was thrust upon 
it; but, whatever the effect, this country here 
and now is the bearer of the torch that other 
nations seek to follow the light of truth 
and freedom. 

This is not only our heritage, but our fu- 
ture duty. The lesson of the War Between 
the States did not end at Appomatox. It 
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began there. It is up to us to keep this 
lesson in mind; to tell it to our children; 
to tell it to our neighbors, and to tell it 
to the world. Simply because we have 
learned that lesson through the bloody 
pangs of our forebears and are obligated to 
tell it not only to our children but to the 
children of this ever-changing universe. 

Brady—the William Brady of the Civil 
War—and the press of his time, left us with 
pictorial and written description of our his- 
toric lesson. It is up to us, too—those of us 
in this generation—to ‘follow their example 
and leave to the children of the world, es- 
pecially in this age of the fast-shrinking 
globe, the story of what we fought for then, 
what it means to us now and the heritage 
of freedom that we trust it will leave to 
future unborn generations. 

We can do this by placing on the indelible 
print of our modern scientific materials the 
story as we have gotten it from the past, 
so that it may endure in the archieves of 
the future—not only at home, but in the 
annals of those abroad: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue proclamations inviting the 
States of the Union and the people of the 
United States to participate in the drama- 
tized pageant “They Have Not Died in Vain” 
to be held at the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium, Washington; D.C., and at the New 
York World Fair, New York, N.Y., in the 
spring of 1964. 





The Honorable John E. Fogarty 





SPEECH 
o 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very pleased to have the opportunity 
to extend my remarks concerning recent 
honors which have come to my friend 
and colleague from Rhode Island, JoHn 
FOGARTY. 

Three great institutions of higher 
learning have conferred honorary de- 
grees upon Mr. Focarry within the past 
month. These degrees have been 
awarded for his great contributions to 
this Nation, particularly in the area of 
public health. As chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, his devoted in- 
terest in medical research, the training 
of doctors, and the expansion of modern 
facilities for the care of the sick have 
earned him a national and international 
reputation. : 

JOHN Focarty has worked untiringly 
to promote projects for the benefit of the 
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by the many educational, professional, 
and civic organizations which have paid 
him tribute. It is my privilege to join 
with them and others in expressing my 
admiration for JoHn Focarty. 





The Public’s Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following public opinions are based on a 
poll taken by mail. Approximately 24,- 
000 questionnaires were mailed and over 
8,000 returned, a response rate of ap- 
proximately one-third. These are pre- 
liminary tabulations, but final results are 
expected to vary only slightly. In re- 
leasing these results, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation to the many 
theusands of thoughtful citizens who 
conscientiously cooperated in this effort. 

The area polled was California’s 18th 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent. It is located in the 
metropolitan area of southeastern Los 
Angeles County and comprises the cities 
of Long Beach, Lakewood, and Signal 
Hill. Party affiliation in this area is 
about as follows: Democrats, 57 percent; 
Republicans, 40 percent; nonpartisan, 3 
percent. Questionnaires were mailed in 
this party ratio and it is assumed they 
have been returned in tha same ratio. 
This district characteristically votes close 
to the national average and should, 
therefore, approximately reflect the na- 
tional thinking. As a consequence, I 
confidently present the results of this 
poll as the opinions of not just one area, 
but the Nation as a whole. 

NUCLEAR TESTING 


Four of every five Americans believe 
the United States should resume nuclear 
testing underground; only 1 in 10 op- 
poses it; and about the same number 
expresses no opinion. 

I have conveyed these figures to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and US. 
negotiator at the Geneva test ban talks, 
Arthur H. Dean. Both have been re- 
ceiving large quantities of mail from 
“bleeding-heart” sources and “front 
groups” which may have got them out 
of tune with these true feelings of the 
American people they are supposed to 
represent in international negotiations. 

However, Americans see some value 
in keeping the talks going, so long as the 
self-imposed U.S. moratorium on pu- 
clear testing; declared in 1958 by then 
President Eisenhower, is lifted promptly. 
Only three in five would call off the talks 
altogether, while one-third believe they 
should continue. Seven percent voiced 
no opinion. . 





RED CHINA POLICY 


On the proposition of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations, our poll 
showed: For, 10 percent; against, 85 
percent; don’t know, 5 percent. 
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A slightly easier attitude was ex- 
pressed on U.S. diplomatic recognition 
of Red China: For, 18 percent; against 
74 percent; don’t know, 8 percent. 

POSTAL RATES 


Over two-thirds of American letter- 
writers are willing to pay 5 cents instead 
of 4 cents to send their mail to help 
end the postal deficit. In our poll 68 
percent of the people asked this ques- 
tion responded “Yes”; only 27 percent 
“No”; and 5 percent “don’t know.” 

However, there was almost universally 
some very strong reservations. In return 
the people want the Post Office Depart- 
ment run efficiently and demand higher 
rates for other than first-class mail, 
particularly magazines which they ap- 
pear to regard as “getting away with 
murder” by paying almost “giveaway” 
postal rates. The same attitude pre- 
vails, possibly even more strongly, as 
regards to junk mail advertising matter, 
which is far less popular than ants at a 
picnic. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Of the over 8,000 persons answering 
the questionnaire, just about half fa- 
vored Federal aid for school construc- 
tion and just less than half wanted no 
Federal aid at all, Only 28 percent fa- 
vored Federal aid for teachers’ salaries; 
58 percent were opposed on the salary 
issue; while 14 percent expressed no 
opinion. 

CUBA, COMMUNISM AND COLD WAR 


Over half the people of the United 
States favor sending U.S. Armed Forces 
right now to Cuba to get rid of Castro 
and communism. Fifty-seven percent of 
the persons asked this question gave a 
firm “Yes” in reply; 34 percent said 
“No,” and 9 percent were undecided. 
So many hundreds of respondents vol- 
unteered comments relating to this sub- 
ject that they deserve summation: It is, 
There is a definite and decided belief 
among the American people that the 
United States must properly police the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The people of the country appear to 
be far ahead of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in their inherent belief that positive 
U.S. action is necessary not only in the 
Americas, but worldwide, to halt the 
flow of communism. In this poll opinion 
was practically unanimous, over 90 per- 
cent on these points: 

First, the United States is in a nonmil- 
itary war with international communism 
which could result in total victory for 
either side without firing a shot. 

Second, Americans" collectively, 
through their Government, do not grasp 
that we are actually fighting such a war. 

Third, our Government has not yet 
properly organized itself to fight it effec- 
tively. 

Fourth, we are not putting enough skill 
and effort into the cold war. 

Fifth, we are losing it. 

Over two-thirds believe winning is 
going to take higher taxes and for- 
going many desirable domestic programs 
to keep communism from taking over 
the world and they are impatient to get 
on with the job. 

The demand is clear for U.S. leaders to 
stop pussyfooting and to back up bold 
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speeches with bold actions. The Ameri- 
can mood of frustration with the Eisen- 
hower administration for not coming to 
grips with these basic problems is rapidly 
being transferred to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

The people are willing to work, to sac- 
rifice, and to fight, if necessary, to pre- 
serve the United States of America. They 
are thoroughly discouraged because al- 
most 6 months have passed under the 
Kennedy administration and no solid 
answers have yet been given to the ques- 
tion: “What can you do for your 
country?” 

LABOR AND BUSINESS 

Labor unions have earned a very poor 
public image and business a good one, ac- 
cording to poll results on the following 
two questions: 

In general, do you feel there are 
enough laws restraining business? Re- 
sults: yes, 79 percent; no, 16 percent; 
do not know, 5 percent. 

In general, do you feel there are 
enough laws restraining labor unions? 
Results: yes, 13 percent; no, 83 percent; 
do not know, 4 percent. 

Supporting comments most frequently 
added to questionnaires cited labor 
troubles at Cape Canaveral as “treason- 
able” and certain labor leaders, as dis- 
tinguished from the labor movement it- 
self, as “arrogant and unpatriotic.” 
Antibusiness sentiment centered on 


price-fixing practices. At this point I 


should like to caution both labor and 
business leaders that I am merely relat- 
ing what the results of our poll show 
public attitudes to be. If they do not 
like the results, it is up to them to put 
their own houses in order. 

FARMERS 

In metropolitan, nonfarm areas, our 
poll shows a high degree of antagonism 
to farm subsidies as illustrated by the 
following question and answers: 

Should the farm price support pro- 
gram be scrapped entirely? Results: 
yes, 69 percent; no, 23 percent; do not 
know, 8 percent. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED AND DIVIDEND 
WITHHOLDING TAX 

A rather interesting contrast in opin- 
ions on medical care for the aged and the 
divided withholding tax proposal was re- 
vealed in our poll by the following two 
questions: 

Should there be a withholding tax on 
corporate dividends and savings account 
interest? Results: Yes, 19 percent; no, 
74 percent; don’t know, 7 percent. 

Should the social security law be 
amended to include medical care for the 
aged? Results: Yes, 53 percent; no, 41 
percent; don’t know, 6 percent. 

SUMMITRY AND KENNEDY’S SPECIAL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TO CONGRESS 

President Kennedy’s Vienna trip to 
meet Khrushchev was a public relations 
bust, his efforts to glamorize summitry 
flopped in a big way and more than half 
of his recommendations in a special mes- 
sage to Congress before he left for Eu- 
rope fell on deaf public ears according to 
our findings. 

When people were asked in our poll if 
they thought it was “a good idea” when 
they first heard of President Kennedy’s 
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trip, 55 percent answered “no,” 41 per- 
cent “yes”, and 4 percent were in doubt. 

Then asked about the outcome of the 
trip “now that the Vienna talks have oc- 
curred,” almost all felt “nothing was ac- 
complished”; over half figured the So- 
viets got the best of the Vienna propa- 
ganda harvest, while around one-third 
either felt the United States got a break 
in this regard, or that the outcome was 
about even. 

In our poll President Kennedy’s loss 
was 4 to 3 when the public was ask how 
they would vote, if they were the Con- 
gressman, on his pre-Vienna proposals 
made in a personal message to Congress 
May 25.. The feeling of the citizenry on 
the seven major proposals he made is ap- 
proximately as follows: . 

Two to one against sending a man to 
the moon by 1970, and spending an addi- 
tional $7 to $9 billion to do it. 

Four to one against boosting foreign 
aid by $535 million. 

One to one on tripling spending for 
civil defense. 

Three to two for giving the U.S. In- 
formation Agency $121 million for over- 
sea propaganda during the next year. 

Two to one against setting up an en- 
larged disarmament administration. 

Three to two against giving Mr. Ken- 
nedy a $250-million contingency fund 
for additional foreign aid spending. 

Mr. Kennedy had a clear win, with 
almost everybody behind him, in his call 
to beef up Army and Marine Corps 
strength to meet brush fire wars. Only 
about 10 percent of persons polled were 
against this proposition. 

After reading thousands of comments 
penned and penciled on these question- 
naires by Americans obviously and pa- 
triotically concerned with the safety and 
welfare of their country I have come to 
this conclusion: The American people 
instinctively know that strength, not 
frills, is the way to stop the Kremlin 
menace; they are right, and they expect 
inet Government to start acting accord- 





America’s 10 Outstanding Young Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an 
excellent article entitled “The Anatomy 
of Success,” which was published in the 
Dodge News Magazine of June 1961. 
The article deals with America’s 10 out- 
standing young men chosen as such by a 
distinguished panel of judges this year 
under the auspices of the US. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. ; 

Florida is proud that its commissioner 
of agriculture, the Honorable Doyle E. 
Conner, who was formerly national 
president of Future Farmers of America 
and later Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Florida Legislature, 
was one of those selected for this honor. 
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He and the other nine outstanding young 
Americans typify the best in American 
youth today in the way of service, re- 
sourcefulness, and moral purpose. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ANATOMY oF SvuccEss 
(By W. W. Diehl) 


_ (Eorror’s Note.—Although the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has been honoring 
America’s ten outstanding young men for 
the past 23 years, this marks the first time 
a national magazine has presented a pic- 
ture-story of these TOYM award*winners. 
We, are, therefore, proud to present this 
exclusive feature, and dedicate this issue to 
these young men whose outstanding suc- 
cess in their chosen fields of endeavor pre- 
sents. 10 splendid examples of our American 
way of life.) 

He is not after a fast buck. He is not 
looking for one of the classier homes ,in 
suburbia. Nor is he urging his wife to keep 
“up with the Joneses. 

He has more important things on_his 
mind. Pe 

He is dedicated to helping his fellow 
Americans—and the rest of the world as well. 

Instead of coveting a fat expense account 
and the angle or the gimmick while trying 
to figure out just how he can step over the 
next guy on the way up, he has: 

Enveloped himself in millions of tons of 
pressure while plunging 7 miles te the bot- 
tom of our deepest ocean in an underwater 
balloon to breach a new frontier. 

Shattered the world’s record for the de- 
cathion at the Olympic games in Rome to 
win a Gold Medal for the United States— 
despite painful and almosf crippling injuries 
sustained in an accident only a year before. 

Made possible the successful reentry from 
space of an ICBM missile. 

He is one of America’s ten outstanding 
young men, selected by a distinguished panel 
of judges this year. . 

His is the fulfillment of the American 
dream—but he is still working to see that 
this dream comes true for others. 

Does it work? It does. The US. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been 
sponsoring the selection of our 10 outstand- 
ing young men annually for the past 23 years, 
points to the President of the United States 
as evidence that a program of this kind 
succeeds in emphasizing the important role 
of young men today. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was selected as 
ye eye as they are popularly called, in 

The TOYM of each year are picked as 
examples of the opportunities available to 
young men under our free enterprise system. 
Their recognition comes from the con- 
tributions they have made to their profes- 
sion of the general welfare of the American 
people. Their ages must be within the 
limits of the junior chamber of commerce 
membership—21 through 35 ‘years. They 
must not reach their 36th birthday during 
the year for which they are honored. 

These young men are not selected as 
representatives of various fields, nor are they 
ranked one-two-three; they stand together 
as @ group of outstanding young men. 
Hundreds of nomination blanks are dis- 
tributed each year and nominations come 
suggesting Americans from all walks of life. 

The first TOYM, of 1938, set a terrific 
pace for their successors—such men as 
Howard Hughes, George Gallup, Orson 
Welles, and Rudy Vallee. Through World 
War II and the Korean war years, heroes 
such as Capt. Colin Kelly, Maj. Joe Foss, Lt. 
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Col. William Darby, Sgt. Hiroshi Miyamura 
and Capt. Daniel K,. Inouye were honored 
with TOYM awards. These outstanding 
young men have come from all fields of 
endeavor: 

Titans of industry, leaders in government, 
men of science, sportsmen, educators, fliers, 
journalists and artists. There are many 
more—221 have been honored from 1938 
through 1960. : 

Now—meet 1960's outstanding young men, 
who received the highly coveted TOYM 
trophies in January of this year: 

Dr. Mac Carter Adams, 35, is a Winchester, 
Mass., scientist whose work has helped make 
possible the successful reentry from space 
of an ICMB missile. The deputy director 
of Avco, Dr. Adams helped organize this 
research laboratory 5 years ago. Since then 
he_has been concerned with how to get a 
nose cone back through the earth’s atmos- 
phere without being burned up. 

John H. Nelson, 31, is a reporter for the 
Atlanta Constitution, and noted for his 
exposés. His series of articles pointing out 
the chocking conditions at a State hospital 
for the mentally ill earned him the Pultizer 
Prize. This series first was condemned by 
the medical profession, but a five-doctor 
committee later substantiated his stories 
and the Medical Association of Georgia 
nominated him for journalism’s top award. 

Lt. Don Waish, 29, explored the earth’s 
final geographic frontier in January 1960, 
when he plunged nearly 7 miles into the 
ocean depths southwest of Guam. This 
recordbreaking descent in the US. Navy 
bathyscaph Trieste placed the United States 
on the threshold of oceanographic suprem- 
acy. 
Robert A. Bicks, 33, last year headed the 
Justice Department’s giant Antitrust Divi- 
sion, and was the youngest man to ever hold 
the post of Assistant Attorney General. He 
etched a brilliant record in carrying out his 
job’s primary role of striking down privately 
imposed clogs on free market operation. He 
recently left Government service to become 
@ partner in the New York law firm of Breed, 
Abbott & Morgan. 

rge Cabot Lodge, 33, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for International Affairs. In 6 
years with the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Lodge moved from Assistant Director of In- 
formation to the next-to-top spot. Last 
year he was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the International Labor Organization’s 
governing body, becoming youngest chair- 
man in history and only the second Ameri- 
can named in 41 years. 

Doyle E. Conner, 31, is Florida commis- 
sioner of agriculture. He has been active 
in politics since he was elected to the State 
legislature while still a sophomore at the 
University of Florida. Three terms later he 
became the youngest man to be speaker of 
the house. He helped bring about pay raises 
for teachers, and was the driving force be- 
hind the creation of the widely heralded 
Florida Soil Conservation Board. 

Harry W. Morgan, 26, of St. Paul, Minn., 
is a pioneer in people-to-people diplomacy. 
As special assistant to the president of Mac- 
alester College, he designed several pilot pro- 
grams for foreign students, and averages 100 
speeches a year across the Nation. Morgan 
has been interested in people from other 
lands since he was 19. Following a one-man 
good will mission to Holland, he founded 
Ambassadors for Friendship, a plan that en- 
abled dozens of foreign students to tour the 
United States and see democracy at work. 

Rafer L. Johnson, 28, scored 8,392 points in 
the 1960 Olympic games in Rome to win the 
grueling 10-event decathlon competition. 
The victim of a car crash in June 1959, he 
was unable to undertake the strenuous train- 
ing program demanded by the classic event 
until February of 1960. 

Dr. Robert S. Schwartz, 32, of Quincy, 
Mass., has provided a new approach to the 
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treatment of diseases with his research into 
the puzzling problem of antibody reaction 
in tissue transplantation. His primary work 
has centered around the problem of how 
tissue can be transplanted from one person 
to another—something impossible until re- 
cently, except in the case of identical twins. 

Dr. Richard L. Garwin, 32, is associate di- 
rector of IBM’s Watson laboratory, and one 
of the world’s foremost young physicists. 
He is the inventor -of the Garwin coinci- 
dence circuit used in labs around the world 
for nuclear and cosmic ray experiments. 
With famed Dr. Edward Teller he worked on 
the design of the first massive H-bomb de- 
vice. 





Handling of Welfare Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday's 
newspapers carried two interesting ar- 
ticles about modification of welfare pol- 
icies adopted recently by the State of 
Oregon and the city of Newburgh, in the 
State of New York. The Oregon story 
appeared in the New York Times and the 
Newburgh story in the Daily News. In 
each area the action taken was, in my 
opinion, a big step toward correcting 
abuses which have “grown like Topsy” 
in the handling of welfare funds. I am 
glad to place both articles in the Recorp: 
[From the New York Times, June 25, 1961] 
OrREGON’s WorRK-WELFARE LINK ATTRACTS 

Wire CoOMMENDATION—ABLE-BODIED MEN 

Are SusJsect TO NEED To TAKE Joss To STay 

on Retirer—OrHer AREAS SEEK DATA ON 

Po.icy 

PORTLAND, OREG., June 24.—Oregon’s pol- 
icy under which able-bodied recipients of 
public welfare funds are required to work 
on public projects has attracted inquiries 
from almost all sections of the United States 
and from Nova Scotia. 

Andrew F. Juras, its assistant administra- 
tor said today that the State public welfare 
commission had received at least 100 letters 
from professionals in the welfare field, gov- 
ernors, legislators, other public officials, and 
interested citizens. Most of the letters com- 
mend the agency for instituting the pro- 
gram, he said. 

The program was started in January 1959, 
after it had been proposed by Gerson Gold- 
smith, a Portland attorney who is a member 
of the State commission. 

ORIGIN OF PROGRAM 

At his urging ‘ study was made. Then 
a pilot project was started in Oregon’s Polk 
County. Able-bodied men on public assist- 
ance rolls were put to work clearing brush 
along county roads. 

Other counties soon instituted similar pro- 
grams. Last winter, at the peak of the pro- 
gram, 29 of Oregon’s 36 counties were using 
1,300 men to maintain county roads, im- 
proved county parks and reforest county 
woodlands. 

For every hour they work the men get a 
credit of $1 against their general assistance 
grant. The grant is increased to cover the 
expense of clothing and other items their 
work may require, as well as extra food. 
The grant also includes a work incentive. 
The average grant in Oregon last winter was 
about $77 a month for a family. 
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FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE 


The program is used only at times of the 
year when other employment is unavailable 
for welfare recipients. At the end of last 
week 21 counties had discontinued the pro- 
gram because of the increase in availability 
of seasonal jobs. Eight are continuing the 

rogram. 

All counties coordinate with the State em- 
ployment service, so that private employ- 
ment is made available to general-assistance 
recipients whenever practicable. 

Under the program the county government 
provides the transportation, tools, and su- 
pervision. The county welfare commission 
then insists that able-bodied, general-assist- 
ance recipients work. If they refuse to do 
so they are taken off the assistance rolls. 

The 1961 biannual session of the legisla- 
ture, in which Democrats controlled both 
houses, passed legislation to permit munic- 
ipalities to use the program, which had been 
restricted to the counties. 


OPPOSED BY LABOR UNIONS 


Lobbyists for the Oregon American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations waged a futile fight against 
the legislation. 

Mr. Juras said that the program had been 
well received by the public and the welfare 
recipients. Most able-bodied men on wel- 
fare rolls have been willing to work, he de- 
clared. All counties that have used the pro- 
gram plan to use it again in the slack work 
periods next fall and winter, he added. 

The program, he asserted, has tended to 
stimulate better work habits in men who had 
not held regular jobs for many years and 
improved their morale and that of their 
families. 

Mr. Goldsmith, the ‘father’ of the pro- 
gram, commented: 

“I didn’t think much about the morale 
factor when I urged the study. That is one of 
the prograum’s biggest plusses. Able-bodied 
men like to carry a lunch bucket. When 
they do look a caseworker right in the eye 
and talk to him. After all, they're produc- 
ing something for the aid they are 
receiving.” 

[From the New York Daily News, June 25, 
1961] 


NEw YorK: NEwsBuURGH DERAILS A $1 MILLION 
Gravy TRAIN 


For 10 years, the city fathers of historic 
Newburgh, N.Y., have been watching grimly 
as the cost of supporting their unemployed 
climbed steadily upward to nearly one-third 
of the city’s budget. State and Federal 
contributions to the city’s relief bill rose 
too—but not enough to make up for the 
increased cost of relief payments handed out 
in accordance with State and Federal re- 
quirements. 

Last week, after a sharp new increase in 


~Jreliet expenses, Newburgh’s city govern- 


ment decided it had had enough. On its 
own hook, the city instituted a stiff set of 
conditions which applicants for relief would 
have to meet—and which, presumably, 
would eliminate many. 

The city acted with the expressed recog- 
nition that it might lose its share of State 
and Federal relief funds because of its 

‘tougher requirements. It indicated it was 
prepared to get along without such funds 
if it had to. 

CODE OPPOSED BY NEWBURGH’S MAYOR 


The new, code, authorized by the City 
Council and drawn up by City Manager Jo- 
seph Mitchell, contained these sharp differ- 
ences from standard State-Federal practice: 

Mothers of illegitimate children would be 
denied relief if they had more such chil- 
dren. (One Newburgh relief client was re- 
ported to have had four illegitimate ba- 
bies—or was it five?) The federally sup- 
ported aid to dependent children program 
has no such provision. 


Able-bodied men receiving relief would be 
required to work 40 hours a week for the 
city. Refusal of. a job offer, regardless of 
the type of work involved, would result in 
cancellation of relief payments. 

The relief allotment for any family 
would be no more than the lowest salary 
paid a city employee with a family of equal 
size. (Some city parks employees take 
home as little as $40 a week. Some wel- 
fare recipients receive up to $100 on a basis 
of need.) 

Relief applicants who voluntarily quit 
their previous jobs would be, denied relief. 
New arrivals in the city who applied for relief 
would have to show they had a concrete job 
offer when they came to Newburgh, and 
would receive only .2 weeks of relief in 
any case. 

Except for the aged and blind, relief pay- 
ments would be limited to 3 months each 
year for any one person or family. 

The new code, due to go into operation 
July 15, promptly ran into official fire. 
Newburgh’s Mayor William J. Ryan, only 
Democrat on the five-man city council de- 
nounced the measures as “legally and mor- 
ally wrong.” The State department of social 
welfare warned that more than half the 
code’s provisions appeared to violate State 
and Federal welfare laws. 

In a national context, some of the New- 
burgh requirements were far from new. 
Oregon, for instance, requires relief recipi- 
ents to accept employment when offered and 
puts able-bodied recipients to work on park 
maintenance and similar jobs. A similar 
practice is followed in many parts of Rhode 
Island. Massachusetts has a “must work” 
rule, and variations of these practices are 
found throughout the country. 

New York, however, has followed more 
liberal relief policies in the past. The 
State’s public welfare costs last year rose to 
$577 million, a $12 million increase over 1960. 
New York City handed out $223 million in 
public assistance to roughly 4 percent of the 
city’s population. 

Newburgh, in effect, served notice that it 
was no longer willing to go along with these 
policies. The reasons given were these: * 

The Hudson Valley city of 30,979 has 
nearly 1,400 relief cases, close to 5 percent 
of the population. In the latest annual 
budget of $3 million, nearly one-third was 
for relief. 

In recent years, southern Negro migrant 
workers brought in for berry and fruit pick- 
img have been ‘staying in the area and bring- 
ing in their relatives. They are predomi- 
nantly unskilled laborers who have difficulty 
finding steady work. 

Established residents of the old city gen- 
erally hailed Mitchell’s action. But State 
welfare authorities prepared to take a hard 
look at the program, and the local branch 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People charged that racial 
bias was involved. 





The Late Honorable George Bender 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA: 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of the Honorable George 
Bender I have lost a personal friend. 
Although we were of opposite political 
parties, I found him, in our associations 
together in this body, kindly, under- 
standing and always willing to help a 
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colleague or a friend. Wherever he went 
he projected good cheer, and his smile 
was as penetrating as the sunshine it- 
self. I shall miss him. To his devoted 
family I extend my warmest sympathy. 





The Control of Air Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the fine Indiana newspapers, the An- 
derson Herald, has been taking an in- 
creasing interest in one of the vital prob- 
lems of our day—air traffic control in the 
air age. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD an excellent editoria] published by 
the Herald on this subject on May 21, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: . 

THE ConTrROL or AIR TRAFFIC 


The air traffic control problem, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost refuses todown. Its importance 
to the safety of the air traveling public and 
to the national security is no longer open to 
question when the facts are known. 

The Congress 2 years ago, by law, ordered 
the transfer of the military air traffic control 
functions to the civil air traffic control of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. As a result of this 
legislation vitally important military opera- 
tions within the United States in time of war 
or emergency will be dependent upon the 
civil air traffic controllers. The controllers, 
therefore will have the additional responsi- 
bility of discharging such military tasks as 
the identification of aircraft, the search for 
enemy planes and similar military functions 
heretofore performed by the military branch. 
The vital importance of these and other 
military responsibilities derive from the fact 
that in a nuclear war this country would 
become a war theater and the scene of actual 
military operation. 

In addition to these new duties for the 
military, our air traffic controllers have the 
responsibility in peace as well as in war for 
safeguarding the lives of the millions of men, 
women, and children who compose the air 
traveling public against the disaster of mid- 


air collision. This duty has becomie critical 


in the past several years, due to the unprece- 
dented congestion which prevails in our 
overcrowded skies and the fantastic speeds of 
present-day aircraft. The prevention of mid- 
air collisions, formerly a primary responsi- 
bility of the air pilots, has now settled on 
the shoulders of the air traffic controllers 
since the fabulous speeds of today’s aircraft 
make it impossible for pilots on a collision 
course to see each other in time to avoid col- 
lisions. 

The heart of the air traffic control sys- 
tem is the controller. He is the man who 
makes the split-second decisions which safe- 
guard aircraft against midair collision. 

He is constantly matching his judgment 
and skill against the odds of human error. 
And he is forever haunted by the specter of 
disaster. . 

The controllers themselves have offered 
what appears to be a sound solution to the 
airway safety problem. Through their non- 
profit, professional society, the Air Traffic 
Control Association, they propose that the 
air traffic control system be modernized and 
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that the. controllers be placed on a profes- 
sional, career level. 

The program calls for early retirement, 
similar to that which Congress has pro- 
vided for the men of the FBI, and for a 
regulation of the hours of service, similar in 
principle to that which Congress has im- 
posed on the airline pilots. Both these 
measures are dictated by the demands of 
human safety. 

In the interest of the traveling public and 
national security, we believe that the pro- 
gram offered by the professional men of the 
control towers and air route traffic control 
centers deserve and should receive the serious 
consideration of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy and the-Congress. 





A Fine Tribute to Representative Albert 
Rains, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who during the debate on the 
housing bill last week watched closely 
and marveled at the superb job our 
colleague ALBERT Rarns did in steering 
this legislation to final passage. I was 
especially pleased then to read the trib- 
ute to Congressman Ratns written by 
Richard L. Lyons and printed in the 
Washington Post of June 24, 1961. Un- 
der unanimous I include the following 
article in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

REPRESENTATIVE Rains SHows Mastery WITH 
Hovsine Br. 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

The House was treated to a classic dem- 
onstration this week of how to pass a con- 
troversial bill with no apparent strain. 

The show was put on by Representative 
ALBERT Ratns, Democrat, of Alabama, “Mr. 
Housing” of the House, who is considered 
in a class by himself as an expert floor man- 
ager of difficult legislation. 

The big, sprawling housing bill had tied 
up the Senate in knots and had been ex- 
pected to set off a donnybrook in the more 
conservative House over “backdoor spend- 
ing,” public housing, and a host of other red 
flags to conservatives. But the expected 
opposition never got moving, and the Dill 
sailed through in a breeze in 1 day of 
voting. 

It was one of those rare occasions when 
everything clicked. Administration forces 
built up momentum like a rolling football 
team that couldn’t be stopped. Opponents 
finally sensed this and gave up with half 
their fights unfought. 

It looked easy from the galleries. All you 
need is to draft a bfll that provides some- 
thing for everybody, then hand it to a skill- 
ful floor manager like Rarns, backed by an 
alert whip system, an old pro like Speaker 
Sam RaBurw who can sense the mood of the 
House, and an administration that knows 
how to use its power. 

House veterans who appreciate such things 
called the floor handling of the housing bill 
one of the slickest operations they had seen. 


President Kennedy, who well understands 
the complexities of a legislative fight, tele- 
phoned his congratulations to Rarns yester- 
day morning and said it was just the medi- 
cine he needed to lick his flu bug. 
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Passing a bill is a team operation, but the 
floor manager is the man out front and on 
the spot. He controls the time of debate, 
must stay on the floor every minute to cope 
with unexpected emergencies, must have in- 
stant answers to every loaded question, must 
be a parliamentary expert to avoid traps, 
and must have a feel of when to pull back 
and when to press on. 

RaIns passed all the tests during Thurs- 


day’s 8 hours of voting. He has made him- 


self the expert on a complex subject of which 
most Members know little. He is an articu- 
late, shrewd debater. And he is a southerner 
who can more easily talk to the bloc where 
the swing votes lie. 

As housing subcommittee chairman, RAIns 
wrote a bill loaded with sweeteners for 
everybody. The bill has something for prac- 
tically everybody who lives indoors plus a 
$100 million grant program to buy park land. 
RaINns pointedly rerhinded southerners where 
their pocketbook interest lay and collected 
more southern votes than had any other 
spending bill this year. 

Rarns could have got in a sticky mess at 
the start over the vulnerable 40-year no- 
downpayment proposal that could have 
started a trend in the other direction. He 
grabbed the initiative by offering an amend- 
ment to cut it back and won by the closest 
vote of the day. 


In so doing, he pulled a parliamentary 
trick which he had learned from a Republi- 
can predecessor. Rains’ amendment to the 
40-year section turned out to be a substitute 
to an entire title which contained other 
goodies Republicans wanted to cut. Once 
his substitute was adopted, no further 
amendments to the title could be offered. 
Republicans, caught off balance, screamed 
like stuck pigs, but that was all they could 
do. 

Whenever a difficult question arose, RaIns 
could make it appear senseless or designed 
to gut a program benefiting large areas. He 
warded off a civil rights amendment as an 
attempt to kill the bill. 

Democrats rolled up one victory after an- 
othef through the afternoon. But the House 
doesn’t like to sit late. It was Speaker Rayr- 
BURN who made the decision to sit late and 
try to hold Members on the floor rather than 
go over to Friday and let the opposition re- 
group. It was Whip Cart ALBERT’s organiza- 
tion that held them there with reminders 
of the 1-vote defeat on minimum wage be- 
cause one Member didn’t show up to vote. 

At 7 p.m. Republican opposition gave up. 
Asked why they couldn't make a dént in it, a 
Republican leader grumbled: “Maybe they’ve 
got too many judgeships to hand out.” 





Problems of Older People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of older people have been receiving 
considerable attention in recent years. 
These problems are of importance to all 
of us who have not yet attained the 
“older” status—not only because of our 
concern with this ever increasing seg- 
ment of the population but also for a 
selfish reason because most of us will in 
due time be in that category ourselves. 
It is important I think that, in our con- 
cern for the creature comforts of the 
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older group in their declining years, we 
do not forget that “man does not live 
by bread alone.” 

Canon Charles Martin, headmaster of 
St. Albans School for Boys, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., follows a policy of writing a 
monthly letter to the parents of all boys 
who attend the school. His May 1961 let- 
ter deals with the importance of main- 
taining close personal relationships be- 
tween all members of the family group. 
I would like to share this letter with my 
colleagues and all who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD and therefore include 
it as a part of these remarks: 

When you receive a letter from the head- 
master’s study, you naturally expect it to be 
about some aspect of the varied life of the 
school, and it usually is. But this is not, 
save in the larger sense. It is about the 
relationship of old and young people and 
the need of each for the other. 

We hear much about the problems of older 
people. Most of us know something of those 
problems from direct experience with mem- 
bers of our family or with close friends. 
That the problems are many, very real, often 
tragic, no one can doubt. Yet I think there 
is so much worried talk about older people 
and their problems that we do with them 
what we do with young people when we 
constantly discuss the problems of teen- 
agers, Cause a self-consciousness that breeds 
unnecessary fears and insecurities and prob- 
lems where none might otherwise have ex- 
isted. All ages have problems, all life has 
problems. That is life. We would all be 
healthier, less anxious and more secure if 
we recognized this, accepted it, and did less 
worrisome talking about it. 

Having said that, I don’t want to add to 
the much talking, but I do want to think 
with you briefly about more common needs 
and particularly those of old people and of 


young people. 

The problems of older people about which 
there seems greatest concern are physical— 
health, housing, insurance, economic secu- 
rity. It is good there is such concern, and 
these problems must be solved. Yet their 
solution would still leave the greatest need 
unanswered; for it is of little use to help 
people live, no matter how comfortably, if 
there is no purpose in their living. It is not 
truly to live if after retirement all one has 
to do is to visit on a park bench. Nor is it 
living if after raising one’s family, all there 
is to do is to sit on the sidelines and watch 
life go by. I am sure that the basic need 
of old people—of young people, of all human 
beings, regardless of age—is to know a sense 
of being wanted and of being valued, of 


.being part of a group and being necessary 


to the group. 

The group in which that need can most 
naturally be met for all of us is the family. 
The family needs all ages. It needs the 
quiet, the wisdom, and the stability of older 
people; it needs the vigor, the enthusiasm, 
and the high spirits of the young. Modern 
difficulties of living sometimes obscure the 
need we have for each other and particularly 
the need that younger people have for older 
people, but the need is always there. 


Recently I was visiting in a home where ' 


there were two boys, the parents, and a 
very old lady, a great-aunt. The great-aunt 
was very frail and required much care; it 
was obvious that she received such care and 
that she was very much part of the family. 
In answer to a comment about the way 
the family accepted the responsibility of the 
great-aunt, I was told, “She takes much care 
and it has been difficult at times, but it has 
been very good for all.of us. It has been 
good for the boys, and particularly Edward, 
to have to think of someone else. They 
have learned to be much more sensitive, 
thoughtful, and considerate.” I could see 
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the sacrifice that the frail old lady cost the 
family, but I could also see what she had 
brought to the boys and to all in a sense of 
responsibility, in sensitivity, and in gentle- 
ness. And it was good to see. 

From the time he retired until his death, 
“Pop” Henderson, our greatly loved chaplain 
emeritus, came to school one evening a week 
to conduct Chapel. “Pop” had that de- 
liberateness which often comes with age, 
and there were periods of heavy silence while 
he thumbed his way about in the prayer 
book and the Bible. At first I was fearful 
that the boys would be restless and that 
“Pop” would be disturbed, even hurt. But 
the boys were even more attentive than at 
the other evening services. They were obvi- 
ously impressed not only by the service but 
even more by him who conducted it. In 
his white hair, in his benign square-jawed 
face, and in his deliberate movement, “‘Pop”’ 
had a dignity of person, a wisdom, and a 
strength that spoke compellingly to the 
boys and to all the rest of us. 

A few days ago I made a call on one of our 
parents confined to her room following an 
operation. Her tray was being carried up- 
stairs by her mother, who lived nearby but 
who had moved over to her daughter’s home 
for the duration of the emergency. “I don’t 
know how we could get along without 
Mother,” my convalescent parent observed 
as she took her tray. “Mother babysits, 
nurses, Holds the fort whenever we need 
her—and we always seem to need her.” 

Some time ago in the magazine section of 
the New York Times there was an article on 
the need for grandparents in suburbia. It 
made the point that most of our suburbs 
teem with children whose young parents 
are unable to cope with them and the prob- 
lems of the home. The wisdom and help of 
older people are needed but rarely present. 
In my experience most young parents need 
not only the physical help that their parents 
can give but even more they need the wisdom 
of the previous generation to meet life. 

For years we had a grandfather who 
brought several of his young grandchildren 
to our athletic contests. It was obvious that 
he enjoyed athletics and that he wanted his 
grandchildren and that they enjoyed him. I 
even more obvious that he enjoyed his 
granchildren and that they enjoyed him. I 
liked to watch the children, ice cream cones 
in hand, climb in and out of the grandstand 
and occasionally put on vigorous games of 
their own. I was always reminded of my 
own grandparents: of the fun that I had 
with them, of the stories they told me about 
my parents, of the “olden days” they re- 
vealed, of theecontinuity of life that they 
communicated. 

My observation is that grandparents enjoy 
their young grandchildren with a natural- 
ness and a freedom from strain that most 
parents cannot. I suppose that it is partly 
because grandparents do not have the con- 
tinuing, wearing care and the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. They can safely enjoy, even 
spoil. But whatever the reason, I am sure 
it is good for the children and good for the 
grandparents to be together. 

I know that all older people are not the 
gentle, gracious, white-haired souls who are 
easy to live with and who bless just by their 
very presence, any more than all children, 
or any of us, are the sweet-tempered persons 
that we may seem to be on the surface or 
that we would like to be: But we have to 
accept each other for what we are and love 
each other not in spite of, but because of 
what we are. I know there are many circum- 
stances which prevent families from having 
older members with them—such as problems 
of space or of special care which are beyond 
the ordinary home to give. Such problems 
are very real, and I don’t know their solu- 
tion; but I do know that as we recognize 
the need for each other, we have taken the 
first step toward a solution. 


There is a fundamental truth at the heart 
of Christian living, and that is that we are 
dependent one upon another. We may be 
dependent in different ways, but dependent 
we are. The lives of young people are poorer 
without old people, and old people without 
young, and the middle group, poverty strick- 
en without either. Our lives are incomplete 
without each other. As we realize our de- 
pendency on each other, it may be that we 
shalt realize more fully our dependency on 
One beyond ourselves. And that would be 
the beginning of wisdom. 

Our friends, the Jews, give us some guides 
toward solutions. As a people they give 
older persons a measure of respect and honor 
that is generally not evident among Chris- 
tian groups. This may be a result of cul- 
turaP differences, but I believe it is chiefly 
religious. The Jews have held high the 
Commandment—honor thy father and thy 
mother. They have known the grace to keep 
it through the Commandment on which all 
others depend—worshiping the Lord their 
God with all their heart and soul and mind. 
As we give ourselves to compassion, to wis- 
dom, to righteousness, to love—to Him who 
is all these qualities, God—then not we but 
these qualities, the grace of God, working 
in and through us, may enable us and our 
society to find a way to do what we all would 
do, live together in mutual helpfulness. 

O God, Who dost turn the hearts of the 
fathers unto the children, and hast granted 
unto youth to see visions and to age to dream 
dreams; we beseech Thee to draw together 
the old and the young, that in fellowship 
with Thee they may understand and help 
one another, and in Thy service find their 
perfect freedom, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 





Kennedy’s Kiddie Korps 
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Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article of June 23, in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, Robert C. 
Ruark suggests briefly what we have to 
look forward to as the President unfolds 
his new hobby: 

Corps Grows INTO BIG APPLE 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


The Peace Corps is with us, it seems, since 
Jack hath so wrought by divine order, and 
doubtless Congress will make it a permanent 
fixture in our budgets. Bright faces will be 
flowering in the boondocks, ere year’s end, 
and new zeroes and decimal points will ap- 
pear in the red margin of the national 
ledger. 

It should be pointed out that “Kennedy’s 
Kiddie Korps” is now autonomous, which 
means it has its own bureaucratic structure, 
from Director Sarge Shriver down to the low- 
est messenger. Perhaps the “korpsmen” will 
be paid only living expenses and a 60-buck 
savings fund, but its bureaucrats will earn 
the going civil service wage. Shriver will 
be an Assistant Secretary of State, but will 
run his own show and plead for his own 
appropriations, Nobody with a separate act 
in Washington ever demeaned it by asking 
for a minimal figure. 

It should be pointed out that it has not 
as yet been clarified as to just how much 
current medical assistance the “korps” will 
need, which will be plenty—particularly if 
the “ko! ” live, as was promised as the 
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miserable natives they are supposed to aid 
and assist. 

It has not been specified whether the peo- 
ple who fall ill of diseases which may persist 
throughout their lifetime will be given Gov- 
ernment medical care in perpetuity for serv- 
ice-incurred disability. And, do not fear, 
anyone who works sub-Sahara Africa will 
catch bugs which will stay with him until 
they measurably contribute to his death. Of 
such is the nature of the climate. As has 
been pointed out by, authorities, even the 
natives have never been fully acclimatized 
to some portions of Africa, and it is difficult 
to encounter anyone who is not at least a 
little bit sick most of the time. 

No real justification has been made by the 
White House for its stubborn refusal to in- 
clude the Peace Corps, if it should be neces- 
sary at all, in the structure of the existing 
International Cooperation Administration or 
in other foreign aid organizations for spend- 
ing money abroad now being planned by Mr. 
Kennedy’s cohorts. 

It should be noted that the first project 
is a road-mapping and engineering project 
in Tanganyika, which should be an easy 
one to break in on. I happen to know most 
of Tanganyika, and can save them all a lot 
of trouble with one sentence: Just follow 
the roads and cross the bridges the Germans 
made prior to World War I, fellows and you 
won't have any trouble at all. 

Since the “korps” is obviously a pet project 
of the President, and is being skippered by 
his brother-in-law, I am a touch surprised 
the Kennedys didn’t pay for it personally. 
But since the Nation has been saddled with 
it, at least some sort of committee of hard- 
eyed observers might well be appointed by 
Congress to check on the operation. 

There will undoubtedly be well-produced 
layouts in the picture magazines—I am cer- 
tain the “Korps” will have an active pub- 
licity department, which will not be work- 
ing for love—of the happy natives fraterniz- 
ing with the “korpsmen,” and some prideful 
pointings at the bridges that Jack built. 
But, apart from that, some sort of statistical 
check should be kept on how many “korps- 
men” are sent back with diseases; how many 
workweeks are missed in a given year; how 
many “korpsmen” are involved in unfortu- 
nate incidents needing consular interven- 
tion; how many die violently and so involve 
the country; and what, if anything, is con- 
cretely accomplished, apart from public 
relations. 

If the baleful potentials are “held to a 
minimum, no harm save fiscal will have been 
done, and it will have kept some of the 
youth out of the poolrooms and the folk 
festivals. Every President is entitled to a 
hobby. With Mr. Eisenhower it seemed to 
be golf. 





The Recognition of Red China 
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HON. JOHN W..McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid address delivered by 
His Cardinal Cushing 


Committee for Fu Jen Catholic Univer- 
sity in Formosa, and held at the Roberts 
Center, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 


heart of their being, on a par with the Mass. 
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convineing reasons and 
fed Chima ahould not be admitted into 
the United Nations, and why the United 


China, which also applies to their ad- 
mission into the United Nations, that are 
unanswerable. 
The address follows: 
THE RECOGNITION OF Rep CHINA 


(Address by Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston) 

The controversy over the recognition of 
Red China has lasted for 10 years and at- 
* tained greatest publicity and, indeed, suc- 
cess at recent meetings of the United Na- 
tions. The question is: Should other na- 
tions and especially the United States diplo- 
matically recognize the present regime on 
the mainland of China? If we do, Red China 
would be in a good position to occupy the 
Chinese seat in the United Nations and to 
adjust her international relations with the 
free nations. 

The arguments relating to recognition 
have changed somewhat with the passing 
of time. But, the main principles, like all 
fundamental principles never change. 

The advocates of closer diplomatic ties be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
China and the replacement of Free China in 
the United Nations by Red China base their 
arguments on various assumptions: 

Si. 

If we are realistic we must recognize Com- 
munist China. The Communists are in 
power on the mainland of China. There is 
little that we, or the free Chinese on For- 
mosa can do to change the situation. We 
must be realistic. We cannot ignore 600 mil- 
lion people in mainland China. We must 
accept the Communist regime that governs 
them. To this assumption we reply: 

To recognize Communist China would be- 
tray American: principle and practice, Com- 
munist China in no way represents the will 
or aspirations of the Chinese people, It came 
to power by force and deceit and continues 
to hold power by force. Today, after 10 
years, less than 2 percent of the people be- 
. long to the Chinese Communist Party. It 
has maintained control by constant purges 
and the liquidation of at least 18 million 
Chinese. alt has subjugated 600 million peo- 
ple; but it has not won their hearts. 

Even though the policy of our Government 
in recognizing others necessarily permits 
some elasticity, yet its fundamental prin- 
ciple has been that of Jefferson, who in 1792 
said, “It accords with our principles to ac- 
knowledge any government to be rightful 
which is formed by the will of the nation, 
substantially declared.” Insistence on the 
substantial nature of the declaration of pop- 
ular approval has remained the guiding prin- 
ciple of the policy and practice of the United 
States to the present time. Effective control 
of a country depends on popular consent of 
the governed rather than on external form 
of government. 

m 


The second argument in favor of recogni- 
tion is rooted in trade and its possibilities. 
It is stated that, if we recognize Communist 
China, we shall expand our trade. Red China 
is a great potential market for Western pro- 
duction. Since other free nations, notably 
Britain, are trading with Red China, the 
American embargo, with its ban on United 
States-Red China trade, has become aca- 
demic and impractical. Recognition of the 
regime would provide the means for further- 
ing the tnterests of American firms im the 
Far East. 

The very opposite is the truth. 
tion of Red China would result in tradeeme- 
ficial to the Red government, not to the free 
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world generally or the United States in par- 
ticular. Great Britain, one of the first non- 
Communist countries to recognize the Red 
regime, found the answer the hard way. 
After the Communist occupation of the 
mainland, British investments amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars were 
promptly confiscated by ae Red govern- 
ment. 

For our country, which | once did a $1 bil- 
lion business in China, the prospects of trade 
are virtually nil. If we have any doubt about 
this, we should ‘recall the story told by a 
representative of an American business firm 
in China. He was permitted to leave the 
Chinese mainiand in the summer of 1956, 
after his company had suffered losses totaling 
nearly $5 million. “Our companies,” he said, 
“were wrung dry like dishrags until we had 
lost everything. * * * To all intents and 
purposes, this was the swansong of Amer- 
ican business in China.” 

Red China is definitely committed to trad- 
ing with other members of the Communist 
bloc and they only trade with the Western 
nations when it suits their political pur- 
pose and when it is made on their terms. 
It is a matter of record that Red China’s 
exportable surplus, estimated at $4 billion; 
80 percent or $3,200 million, is earmarked 
for Russia and its satellites. In return, Red 
China is required to spend what it gets from 
its exports to buy goods from Russia and 
other Communist states. 

We also know from experience that China 
will never purchase from the free world any- 
thing other than strategic materials for 
purpose of war and that to ease our re- 
strictions on trade with Red China would 
give prestige to the regime and bolster its 
economy. It would undoubtedly improve 
Communist China’s business relations with 
the smaller nations in Asia. Her cut-price 
dumping policy in exporting rice and tin has 
already disturbed the predominant rice 
economy of Thailand and Burma, and the 
predominant tin industry of Malaya. 

Furthermore, it has been revealed again 
and again that Red China is engaged in nar- 
cotics smuggling on a gigantic scale. Drugs 
are a state monopoly, a foreign exchange 
earner, and a political and economic weapon 
for furtherance of Communist expansion. In 
1955, it was estimated that the narcotics 
sold in America were valued at $350 million. 
Trade with Red China would expose our- 
selves to more extensive traffic in drugs. 
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The third argument for the recognition of 
Red China pertains to the peace of the fu- 
ture. It is said if we recognize Communist 
China we shall relieve international ten- 
sions, the roots of war. Crises and tensions 
exist everywhere in Asia. They are the re- 
sults of our failure to recognize Communist 
China. By breaking diplomatic relations 
and forbidding ourselves to communicate 
with the Reds, we deprive ourselves of the 
means whereby we might pursue peace with- 
out risk of war. 

Thts argument is not very strong. 

The systematic exploitation of world ten- 
sions is the very essence of Communist tech- 
nique. Red China is deliberately seeking to 
increase tensions of every kind; intellectual, 
political, economic, social, diplomatic, and 
military, to a point beyond endurance by 
the free world. When relief is sought by 
concessions, new tensions are created. Com- 

munism, both in Russia and in China, oper- 
ates under this strategy. Conflict must never 
cease. Neither Soviet Russia nor Red China 
can accept a true peace. They will stop 
creating tensions only when their policy of 
world conquest has been completely carried 
out or when they are themselves placed 


Mao Tse-tung declared that “political 
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power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” Re- 
cently this axiom was reaffirmed by the 
Peiping Defense Minister when he said: 
“Our policy is a policy of fight-fight, stop- 
stop—half-fight, half-stop. This is no trick 
but a normal thing.” This expresses the 
very basis of the entire philosophy of com- 
munism. 

At times we must negotiate but we can do 
so without recognizing such a government. 
We negotiated the Korean armistice with 
Chinese Communists. We took part with 
them in the Geneva Conference of 1954 
which ended the hostilities in Indochina. 
Since August 1955 we have conducted nego- 
tiations at the ambassadorial level with 
them, first at Geneva and later at Warsaw. 
We sought thereby to bring about the libera- 
tion of Americans unlawfully detained in 
Communist China, and to establish a con- 
dition of tranquility in the Formosa area. 

If Red China is sincere in carrying on 
negotiations with us, she could freely do so 
through existing channels. Experience in- 
dicates that the regime seeks recognition in 
order to gain more strength and prestige to 
advance international tensions rather than to 
relieve them. Even though China has been 
plagued by widespread flood and drought, 
the Red government refused assistance of- 
fered by the International Red Cross which 
sought to relieve the miseries of the Chinese 
people. This is a proof that the Communists 
do not even wish to remove the internal ten- 
sion of their own society. How then can 
we expect them to lessen tensions towards 
other peoples? 

Iv 


The fourth argument for the recognition of 
the totalitarian rulers of China is a sort of 
corollary from the third. It states that to 
recognize Communist China does not signify 
our approval. Recognition implies neither 
approval nor disapproval. It is only a prac- 
tical arrangement suitable for maintaining 
contact with the regime. We recognized 
Soviet Russia in 1933. Why should we not do 
the same with Communist China, as a 
tyranny no different from that of Communist 
Russia. 

The truth is that to receive recognition 
from the strongest and most influential 
country in the world after recognition was 
first denied would be a triumph for Red 
China almost as a great military victory. 
Recognition in this case would imply some- 
thing more than approval. It would imply 
capitulation, surrender. It is the most dan- 
gerous thing that we could possibly do. Who 
among those clamoring for recognition of 
Red China would ever support recognition 
of Hitler’s Germany now that its barbarous 
conduct has been revealed? How much good 
did recognition of that regime ever accom- 
plish? 

It is true that wé recognized Soviet Russia 
in 1933. Among the conditions were that 
Russia would not interfere in US. affairs. 
The Soviet Union has not kept that condi- 
tion or any other important international 
commitment. We have a long and well- 
documented history of Communist duplicity. 
Such cynical betrayal of truth has never 
been equaled in the history of mankind. 
Had there been clear warning about Soviet 
Russia’s insincerity, it is doubtful if recogni- 
tion would have been accorded in the first 
place. In the case of Communist China, 
we have been unmistakably forewarned. As 
the late John Foster Dulles has said, “Inter- 
nationally the Chinese Communist regime 
does not conform to the practices of civilized 
nations; does not live up to its international 
obligations; has not been peaceful in the 
past, and gives no evidence of being peace- 
ful in the future. Its foreign policies are 
hostile to us and our Asian allies. Under 
these circumstances, it would be folly for 
us to establish relations with the Chinese 
Communists which would enhance their 
ability to hurt us and our friends.” 
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Finally, it is contended that if we recog- 
nize Communist China we shall drive a wedge 
between China and Russia. Let us admit 
for the sake of argument that there is some 
discord between Peiping and Moscow. Yet 
the area of discord is accepted by both gov- 
ernments and subordinated to one common 
mission of the Soviet-Peiping coalition, the 
domination of the entire world. Their unity 
is further consolidated by the fact that 
both face a common obstacle, the United 
States. Economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily, Peiping depends upon Moscow. From 
the foundation of the Chinese Communist 
Party, no one demonstrated any lack of fi- 
delity to communism either in the teaching 
or in the practice of the present rulers on 
the mainland of China. 

Because of their fidelity to the realization 
of a universal empire it should be presumed 
that Russia and Red China will act as a 
team for the indefinite future. They would 
be immensely strengthened in prestige and 
effectiveness if recognition were accorded by 
the United States. Otherwise, why all the 
support from the leader of the Kremlin and 
his entourage at the United Nations. 

Let us also remember that recognition of 
Red China could mean the liquidation of 
free China and the acceptance of Red China 
into the United Nations. 

The anti-Communist government of the 
Republic of China on Formosa is a symbol 
of Chinese opposition to communism. It is 
the only rallying point in the world for non- 
Communist Chinese, the only focus of loy- 
alty for millions of Chinese on the mainland 
and throughout southeast Asia. If the Re- 
public of China on Formosa was ever liqui- 
dated, it would extinguish a beacon of hope 
for millions on the mainiand. The 10 mil- 
lion people on that island would be delivered 
to the slavery of the Communists and the 
12 million overseas Chinese would become 
subject to further pressure as instruments 
of infiltration and subversion in the coun- 
tries where they reside. As for admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations, 
Red China is certainly not qualified for 
membership under the terms of the charter 
of that organization. 

We know that our position is just. We 
also know that our anti-Communist effort 
must stand fast and firm. Our policy of 
non-recognition of communistic China is ab- 
solutely sound. This policy along with our 
continued political, economic, cultural and 
military support of the free democratic 
forces throughout Asia represents one of the 
glories of our country in the 20th century. 
Whatever our failure in the details of appli- 
cation, our policies are fixed on principles 
that we cannot change without terrible 
damage to Free China, to the free world and 
to our own -country. 

Your presence here tonight is proof that 
you agree with all that has been said for 
you are giving your support to the founda- 
tion of a university on Formosa that one 
day will send forth future Chinese leaders 
trained under the age-old principles founded 
on the laws of God and the dignity and the 
freedom of man. 





Indian Affairs Bureau Blamed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, at this point 
in the Recorn, I submit the eighth in a 
series of articles on Indian problems 
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in the Yakima Valley of the State of 
Washington. The _ series, by Gene 
Maudlin, recently appeared in the 
Yakima Daily Republic: 

In the last decade, Toppenish grew hardly 
at all and Wapato lost population. Civic 
leaders in both cities attribute this stagna- 
tion to the status of the Yakima Indians 
and the intractable reign of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Undeniable proof of the claim is lacking, 
but they offer an outline of significant indi- 
cators. Young men and women move away, 
and none replace them. One industry closes 
its doors, and still another picks a second- 
choice Yakima Valley town off the reserva- 
tion for location of a new plant. 

The number of farmers remains at near 
the same level, but many of those that are 
left say the Central Valley is losing some of 
its best tillers of the soil and some of its 
best business customers. Some of those 
farmers say they are leaving because the soil 
is losing its fertility, a contention disputed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the years between 1950 and 1960, Wa- 
pato’s population dropped 1.7 per cent. 
Toppenish gained 300 residents, an increase 
of only 64 percent. The contrast with 
neighboring nonreservation communities is 
vivid. Some of the factors may be missing; 
but businessmen in the Central Valley be- 
lieve the lack of growth is almost entirely 
due to the reservation and its Government 
overseer. 

While Wapato was going in reverse and 
Toppenish was showing a minor gain, Sunny- 
side boosted its population by 46.4 percent 
and its industry count by a dozen. Granger 
had 21.6 percent population gain, Grand- 
view was up 34.4 percent, Union Gap jumped 
17.8 percent, and Yakima posted an 11.8 per- 
cent gain. 

Wapato Mayor Joe Myers said, “There’s 
nothing for young fellows to do in this town, 
except maybe teach school.” 

“Until we get the Indian problem 
whipped,” said Dean Smith, Wapato Cham- 
ber of Commerce president, “we won’t have 
anything to attract young people. Only one 
or two young men have moved to Wapato to 
begin a business in the last 10 years.” 

Smith decried the degeneration of the 
atmosphere of amiability. 

“Some of the Indians, by exercising their 
new-found independence, are making this 


‘an undesirable place, both economically and 


socially,” he said. 

Industry gobbles up young men, but no 
gobbling industries are moving to Wapato 
and Toppenish. 

Smith thinks that most businessmen re- 
gard food processing as potentially the best 
type of industry for the central valley. Some 
industries have expressed the view that the 
farm picture is too unstable, because of the 
leasing program as administered by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

This reason was given several years ago 
by the Morning Milk Co., which almost— 
but not quite—located a plant in the central 
valley. 

-Harry Cummings, now Wapato fire chief, 
said he was a member of a committee which 
traveled to Salt Lake City, Utah, to en- 
courage the venture. 

“We were told that the plant was going 
to be located in Sunnyside,” 
said. (It did, and is now owned by the 
Carnation Co.). “The company said the best 
place for the plant was in Wepato, but they 
had to have a stable dairy situation, a good 
supply of milk and permanently situated 
dairymen.” 


IMPOSSIBLE 

Cummings said the committee was told, 

“We don’t think that’s possible on the res- 

ervation. en need more security than 
is offered by Indian land leases.” 

According to Toppenish Justice of the 
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Peace J. Hugh Aaron and Toppenish Banker 
Ford Smith, a Minnesota-based food process- 
ing firm also announced intentions of locat- 
ing in. the central valley. Aaron said that 
at the time. the company was offered only a 
1-year lease on Indian trust land. Finally, 
the company did not locate in the valley at 
all. 
LONG LEASES 

Today, an industry may acquire a lease of 
up to 25 years in duration; the burden of 
protecting its investment in buildings is 
up to the industry. Leases of 25 years may 
also be obtained for some permanent-type 
agricultural uses, such as for orchard de- 
velopment or asparagus plantings. 

Objectionable to many farmers, however, is 
the prospect of negotiating on a new rental 
fee each 5 years. Unless the farmer share- 
crops, the contract is opened at 5-year in- 
tervals for a review of the rental price. 

One farmer member of the Reservation 
Landholders & lLeaseholders Association 
said he agreed to a sharecropping arrange- 
ment on asparagus, something he prefers 
not to do, in order to avoid renegotiation. 

Harvey R. Muskrat, supervisory real prop- 
erty_officer for the Yakima Indian Agency, 
declared there is no intention of boosting 
rentals sharply after the farmer is on the 
hook. 

“Our intention is that the user of the 
lands can live and make money, and to 
assure a fair price for the Indian.” 


HARD ON LAND 


Potatoes and sugarbeets are hard on the 
land. Producers of these crops are forever 
searching for new or reconditioned, disease- 
free land. That is one reason why the Co- 
lumbia Basin is enjoying an agricultural 
boom. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, through the 
Yakima Indian Agency, insists that leases 
contain provisions obligating the farmer to 
good farming practices. Former Agency Su- 
perintendant Floyd Phillips said the reserva- 
tion land is being improved constantly. 

A producer and distributor of potatoes and 
onions disagrees. Bert Connors of Skone- 
Connors, Wapato, said potato and sugar- 
beet production in the Central Valley is goiig 
downhili because of poor farming practices. 

“It is expensive to farm properly, and 
under the leasing arrangements farmers can’t 
afford it,” Connors said. “Farmers can’t and 
won't take care of leased land as they will 
their own soil.” 

It is possible that the Central Valley could 
be made productive of potatoes again, but 
the land must first be reconditioned, he said. 
A fight will have to be waged and won against 
crop-diminishing nematode. 

Partially as a result of this situation, a 
major part of Skone-Connors’: operation. is 
now in the Columbia Basin. A similar firm, 
Cardwell-Magnusson of Wapato, has closed 
shop and moved to Quincy. 

GONE AWAY 


Gone from the Wapato scene, too, is the 
Philippine Produce Co., distributor and pro- 
ducer of truck garden products. 

Dean Smith said grower-members com- 
plained they couldn’t qualify for bonds de- 
manded as a condition of approvat for all 
but the l-year leases. They, as all farmers, 
were required to pay a year’s rent in advance, 
agree to make necessary improvements and 
acquire a performance bond. Included is a 
stipulation that the last year of the rental 
fee be paid in any case, whether or not 
the land is used in that year. 

“They just couldn’t qualify for bonds; so 
they had to ge out ef business,” Smith said. 
TREND CHANGES 

A Seattle firm has taken over the Philip- 
pine Produce warehouse, but does not oper- 

ate on the same scale, he added. 

‘One other result of the leasing program, 
Smith said, is a trend toward planting of 


* 








curred, he said, because of the 
many sugarbeet growers the Columbia 
Basin, and because these crops may be inex- 


out that 15 new lessees did acquire land. . 


Businessmen and city officials in Toppen- 
ish, Wapato, and Harrah say, however, their 
concern is the quality farmers producing 
major quantities of cash crops are quitting 
the Central Valley. 

Finally, a professional source with a dis- 
interested viewpoint states the case of reser- 
vation leaseholders. An appraisal firm, Fen- 
ton, Conger & Ballaine, Inc., Seattle, in 1959 
published “A Summary of the Economic 
Forces Influencing Land Value and Farm 
Rentals, Yakima Valley, Wash.” It said, in 


part: 

“It is apparent that, other things being 
equal, the typical lessee would prefer to lease 
from a non-Indian owner. Somé of the 
most common reasons expressed are as fol- 
lows: : 

“1. There are less governmental regula- 
tions and restrictions and greater flexibility 
in making subsequent lease adjustments 
from year to year. 

“SIDE PAYMENTS 


“2. Side gratuities are not generally ex- 
pected by the non-Indian owner. 

“3. Generally, the land has not been under 
lease as constantly nor for so long and, con- 
sequently, may have had better management 
under owner operation. 

“4, Only the first year’s rent is payable in 
advance, and subsequent annual rentals are 
not required or guaranteed until the begin- 
ning of each subsequent crop year.” 





Housing Act of 1961 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN R. DURNO 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6028) to assist 
in the provision of housing for moderate 
and low-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. ; 
Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, I live in 
an area of this great country that is 
quite unlike that of the remainder of my 
colleagues. I come from a land that fur- 
nishes the raw material for homes. Our 
economy, our prosperity, and our future 
is inseparably linked with housing, with 
the orderly construction of homes and 
with the production of other finished 
products of the wood processing indus- 
try. b 
‘ My State of Oregon has the largest 
stands of. virgin timber left in this 
country. Two-thirds of that timber 
is in the Federal reservoir of the na- 
tional forests. My congressional district 
alone manufactures 75 percent of the 
plywood produced in,the United States. 
Of the 8 communities of the Fourth 
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District of Oregon, ranging in population 
from 5 to 50,000, there has been in the 
past 12 to 18 months 10 to 20 percent of 
unemployment in our labor force. I 
have seen hunger, poverty, and distress. 
We have lived in a truly depressed area. 


The interests of my district require ' 


that I vote for a housing bill. I would 
like to vote for a bill that would not 
compromise my sanity, my business 
judgment and jeopardize the financial 
solvency of my country. My desire te 
vote for a legitimate bill prompts the 
writing of these thoughts. I can see 
little difference between reaching down 
in one’s trouser pocket and paying for 
something or going to the bank and bor- 
rowing it on your reputation. In either 
event you are going to have to pay for 
what you want to spend. I can see very 
little incentive for a man to own his 
home when it is going to cost him two 
and one-half times what he thinks it will 
and at the end of 10 years have an equity 
of less than $400 in that home. In my 
opinion, there will be few castles created. 
Rather we will be moving the slums into 
modern suburbia for their future demo- 
lition. It is indeed alarming to know 
that the American taxpayer is going to 
be called upon to pay in subsidizing pub- 
lic housing rental units $120 a year for 
40 years. When one takes into consid- 
eration the additional feature of $2 bil- 
lion for urban renewal it is easy to ar- 
rive at a figure which is fantastic and 
which we would load on to our children 
and our children’s children. They un- 
doubtedly .will have problems of their 
own and it is totally unfair, in my opin- 
ion, for us to create and leave this legacy 
to them. 

Another fantastic creation is this pur- 
chase of the great outdoors in our urban 
areas. The Federal Government has no 
business in the real estate market. Far 
better would be the solution if the crea- 
tion of parks and public lands were made 
a part of the program from the local 
level and made mandatory to real estate 
speculators in subdivision projects. 
Finally, in the face of the tense inter- 
national situation of today we have no 
business in legislating’ for future 
Congresses. 

That is not all. We are about to raise 
the debt limit $13 billion. We are soon 
to have before us three educational bills 
involving additional billions. We will 
have the omnibus farm proposal, the cost 
of which can only be_ speculative. 
Finally, we are going to be asked to ap- 
propriate moneys for mutual security 
and economic aid to more than 70 na- 
tions. That, Mr. Chairman, and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, is the reason that 
I am frightened, frightened about the 
future of my country. 

-I have voted for a housing bill of 1 
year’s duration which would do the same 
thing H.R. 6028 would do. At this time 
we should reevaluate the problem which 
confronts us. I have voted for the many 
amendments which would take some of 
the financial sting out of the monstrous 
bill that undoubtedly will pass on the 
floor of this House today. I have voted 
for a recommittal of H.R. 6028 to the 
committee for a restudy in the hopes 
that they might come up with a more 


ceptable to this body. If all of these 
things that I have voted for fail in their 
designed purpose then I shall finally vote 
for the passage of this bill because I feel 
that the people of my district and my 
State must have relief from the present 
doldrums which exist in our lumber 
industry. It is with deep regret that I 
have to do this. I can only hope that 
the Congress, in its infinite wisdom, will 
see fit to provide tax moneys tc pay for 
the extravaganza we are creating today. 





Doyle Bill on Discharges Clears First 
House Hurdle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks im the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
present the text of the following article 
which appeared on June 17, 1961, in the 
Air Force Times, the well-known and 
popular news magazine of interest to 
military personnel. The editorial page 
indicates as follows: 

DoyYLe Brit ON DISCHARGES CLEARS FIRST 

House HURDLE 

WasHINGTON.—The House Armed Services 
Committee gave approval this week over De- 
fense Department objections to the Doyle 
bill which would give servicemen who receive 
administrative discharges a chance to im- 
prove their job opportunities. 

The bill, sponsored by Representative 
Ciype Dor.z, Democrat, of California, passed 
the House last year but the Senate did not 
have time before adjournment to consider 
it. 

In a letter to Air Force Times, DoYLE said 
plans are to rush the bill to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee after expected 
final House approval. 

Dorie said his bill does not intend to 
change the original discharge nor provide 
any Government benefits. It would entitle 
an administrative dischargee to an exem- 
plary rehabilitation certificate if he makes 
good in civilian life for at least 3 years after 
leaving the service. 

“The supporters of the bill reason that the 
bill is important and justified as a means to 
remove a little of the stigma which always 
attaches to any military person receiving any 
type of discharge less than honorable,” 
DoYLe wrote. 

He added that supporters feel also that 
they believe that industries would at least 
interview a former serviceman who presents 
an exemplary rehabilitation certificate in his 
application for employment. 

According to DorLz, the main DOD objec- 
tion is that the bill (H.R. 1935) will require 
the military to give a civilian who is then a 
nonmilitary member a certificate from the 
military of which he is no longer a member. 

Doyte said, however, that a very large per- 
centage of the dischargees were never any- 
thing but minor offenders and were never 
criminals and were never criminally inclined. 
He said the military should be glad to per- 
form “the reasonable service required to help 
establish at least several hundred former 
military personnel as economic assets and 
remove them from their present status which 
is an economic liability. 
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In its adverse report, DOD said it had 
changed its administrative discharge proce- 
dure in January 1959 and that anyone denied 
a change of discharge under the old criteria 
could apply for a review and have the Board 
of Correction of Military and Naval Records 
reconsider their case. This obviates the need 
for additional legislation, Defense said. 

Defense said it would be OK if the cer- 
tificates were issued by civilian agencies and 
clearly spelled out as applying only to civil- 
ian behavior. Under the bill, the certificate 
would be issued by the military but the man 
would need considerable evidence from local 
community leaders to prove he had reha- 
bilitated himself. : 





Dairy Industry ‘Wants Solutions—Not 
Political Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of our country at large, and the various 
organizations in this country have many 
great and pressing problems which di- 
rectly concern their livelihood. Our vast 
Federal Government has a great influ- 
ence, in many cases, on the welfare and 
success of many individuals and organ- 
izations. The dairy industry is one group 
in this country which is vitally inter- 
ested, as an- example, in what the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is doing and 
plans to do about their industry. In 
the April 26, 1961, issue of the magazine 
Dairy Record, that publication stated 
editorially that they did not expect to 
hear political speeches from adminis- 
tration officials when such officials were 
their guest speakers. I believe my col- 
leagues in this House will find the read- 
ing of this editorial of value: 

No PLAceE For POLITICAL SPEECHES 

If President John F. Kennedy and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman are 
desirous of having the cooperation of those 
in the dairy industry, it would seem that they 
are going about it in a very strange manner. 

Last week at the annual meeting of the 
National Cheese Institute and the American 
Butter Institute, Robert G. Lewis, Deputy 
Administrator, Price Support, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was the luncheon speaker. We 
presume that he was invited by the officers 
of the two organizations so that they could 
learn something of—what the new adminis- 
tration is planning insofar as the dairy in- 
dustry is concerned. 

For the greater part of the time allotted 
to him, however, Mr. Lewis gave a political 
speech, and he demonstrated on several oc- 
casions that despite his past experience he 
is not as well informed on dairy matters as 
he perhaps should be. 

He openly censured the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for not using the then existing 
legislation to a sufficient extent in develop- 
ing foreign markets. He pointed with pride 
to the fact that the support pfice of milk is 
now 34 cents over what it was a year ago, 
but he failed to mention that a good portion 
of the increase came during the previous ad- 
ministration, and at the time the increase 
was roundly condemned by the Democrats 
who charged that Eisenhower was playing 





politics which, of course, he was and he even 
admitted that such was the case. 

Mr. Lewis advised his listeners that in- 
creased stress will be placed on expansion of 
milk production and other products to feed 
the hungry throughout the world. He stated 
that there is a greater need for nonfat dry 
milk than there is for fat and it was for 
that reason that the solids components of 
milk were raised in price while the support 
price of butter was maintained at the same 
level. 

Having had the unhappy experience of 
being in a heavy surplus position since the 
late forties, the dairy industry is extremely 
chary of the administration's plans of en- 
couraging a further expansion of milk pro- 
duction. The heavy surplus of milk in the 
East is giving midwest manufacturers of 
dairy products a tremendous case of jitters 
and eastern producer groups have also come 
to the realization that their surplus produc- 
tion poses a threat to the welfare of the 
entire dairy industry. Nevertheless, the 
eastern surplus continues to mount and 
when the spring flush arrives the flood of 
milk will be so great that manufacturing 
facilities in the East will be strained to such 
an extent that it will be impossible to handle 
the huge volume that is certain to come. 

If there is anything that the dairy in- 

dustry can do without it is a further ex- 
pansion of milk production. It is very well 
for spokesmen for the administration to 
point out glibly that only by feeding the 
world will our American liberties be pre- 
served. We have shipped billions of dollars 
worth of food throughout the universe dur- 
ing the past 20 or more years, but judging 
from press reports, we easily win the prize 
as being the most hated nation and current 
event have further proof that such is the 
case, _ 
It hardly seems reasonable that we should 
continue to be the great benefactor for time 
indeterminable and when we suddenly 
awaken to the fact one day that our largesse 
is not making friends or influencing na- 
tions, where will planned expansion leave 
the dairy industry? 

Perhaps if the administration will con- 
sult with dairy industry leaders, they will 
get a quick answer from all segments that 
a further expansion in milk production is 
about the last thing that they want. 

From what we have been able to gather the 
administration is principally interested in an 
expansion in milk production in order to 
provide nonfat dry milk to the hungry 
throughout the world. Insofar as we have 
been able to learn, no mention has been 
made of the disposition of the fat portion of 
the milk and it would be interesting to know 
if it is included in those plans. 

It would appear that the administration is 
using the Department of Agriculture to use 
the hard sell to put over its farm program. 
At the annual meeting of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Don S. Anderson, Director, 
Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, US. Department of 
Agriculture, gave some of the salient points 
of th proposed farm plan and he, too, pointed 
to the need of feeding the hungry through- 
out the universe. The address did not sound 
like one of the typical Anderson speeches 
that often scolded his audience and fre- 
quently he got into hot water because of his 
utterances. We suspect that often he pur- 
posely infuriated his listeners, but almost 
without exception his talks were interesting 
and unless we are very wrong they were of 
his own composition. 

Lest we be misunderstood, there are many 
things in the administration’s farm program 
which are very worth while and which we 
favor. However, we do not feel that the 
USDA should impose on the time and pa- 
tience of audiences to whom their represent- 
atives have been invited to address to-make 


political speeches. 
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Phillip A. Hrobak Receives 1961 
Charles IV Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members of the Congress were 
invited to attend and participate in the 
annual meeting and conferences of 
Sudeten German Day held in Cologne, 
Germany, May 20, 21, and 22. 

On Sunday, May 21—-known as Sude- 
ten German Day—we had the privilege, 
pleasure, and honor of attending the 
ceremonies during which a fellow Amer- 
ican, Mr. Phillip A, Hrobak, of Middie- 
town, Pa., had bestowed upon him the 
Charles IV award for 1961. This high 
honor is given for outstanding services 
and contributions to a just reorganiza- 
tion of Central Europe. Mr. Hrobak who 
is president of the Slovak League of 
America, and editor in chief of Jednota, 
the official organ of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union, made a stirring address 
in accepting the Charles IV award to 
some 20,000 Sudeten Germans who had 
gathered in Cologne for the conference. 

Mr. Hrobak’s address follows: 

ADDRESS BY PuHriLir A. HRoBAK 

I feel highly honored, privileged and ex- 
tremely happy to be with you here today for 
this Sudeten German Day to voice together 
with you our rededication to the funda- 
mental principles which are the foundation 
of every genuine democracy, the principles of 
justice and liberty. At the very outset, from 
the bottom of my heart, I thank the Sudeten 
German Council for the honor of bestowing 
on me the Award of Charles IV, particularly 
to Herr Minister Hans-Christoph Seebohm 
and Herr Dr. Walter Becher. 

In the name of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, the outstanding and most representative 
civic and cultural organization of Americans 
of Slovak descent, I greet you sincerely and 
pray that God hastens the day of your return 
to your ancestral homeland where you shall 
be able to fully enjoy the exercise of your 
God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

We commend you wholeheartedly for your 
patience and, particularly, for the great 
courage displayed throughout the years 
under most trying circumstances to uphold 
the right of all peoples to self-determination, 
the right of nations freely govern them- 
selves as they best see fit. ¢ 

The Slovaks of America are grateful to the 
West German Government and to the Ger- 
man people for offering asylum to Slovaks 
who flied the terror and violence which en- 
veloped their homeland in 1945. By the 
practical application of the Golden Rule (Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you), you have earned the admiration and 
respect of the entire free world. 

The history of the Sudetenland is very 
much like the history of Slovakia. The 
peoples of both territories were faced with 
a “fait accompli” in 1918, with their demand 
to exercise the right of self-determination 
completely ignored. This happened after.a 
war which was fought for the rights of na- 
tionality and of national self-determination 
and “a territorial settlement. based on the 
right of self-determination or the consent 
of the governed” was one of the three fun- 
damental conditions of a permanent peace. 
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With the creation of Czechoslovakia 
under the leadership of T. G. Masaryk and 
Edward Benes both the Sudeten Germans 
and the Slovaks were exploited and treated 
like. second-class citizens. The Sudeten 
Germans, like the Slovaks, wanted nothing 
that belonged to the Czech people; they did 
not seek Czech territory, nor the spiritual 
or material wealth of the Czechs. And they 
did not want special treatment, but only 
that they, too, be able to exercise the pre- 
rogative of self-determination. 
' Beeause this right of self-determination 
wes denied the Sudeteland Germans and 


the Slovaks, and others, a grave injustice , 


was done them. The violation of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination at that time led 
to the crisis of democracy in central 

and eventually to the horrible holecaust of 
World War II. 

There was and still is nothing wrong with 
the great democratic principle of self- 
determination. Objective observers, I am 

* sure, will agree that the disintegration of 
large political and economic units following 
the First World War and the creation of in- 
coherent smaller units at a time when stra- 
tegic and economic factors demanded more 
integration was the result of applying the 
principle of self-determination arbitrarily. 
At that time, the notion to build national 
states in east central Europe, where many 
nationalities or ethnic groups had lived 
intermingled for many centuries had gained 
the favor of the peacemakers, Unfortu- 
nately, experienced and able statesmen and 
political experts allowed themselves to be 
persuaded by politically inexperienced, short- 
sigh$ed, and morally unbalanced men, par- 
ticularly by T. G. Masaryk and Edward 
BeneS, to accept the idea ef creating politi- 
cal units which had no basis in the history 
of the peoples concerned. 

Tearing asunder large multinational po- 
litical units to establish smaller multina- 
tional units under the guise of the great 
democratic principle of self-determination 
could only result in political menstrosities. 
And that, in my considered opinion, is ex- 
actly what, for example, Czecheslovakia 
was—and still is. This violation of the Wil- 
sonian principle presaged only more trouble 
not only for central Europe but also for the 
whole world. The attempt to build a na- 
tional state in traditionally and historically 
multinational areas  failed—and failed 
miserably. 

It is a matter of Historical reoord that the 
violation of the great democratic principle 
of self-determination led first to discontent 
and prevented wholesome and peaceful co- 
operation. As the years rolled by it engen- 
dered and fomented hatred of «those who 
ruled high and mighty, utterly ing 
the Creator-endowed rights of the other na- 
tions within the state, particularly, in the 
case of Czechoslovakia, the rights of millions 
of Sudeten Germans and Slovaks. 

The arbitrary and unjust reorganization 
of east-central Europe between the wars, 
characterized as it was by chauvinism, con- 
tributed largely to the outbreak of the most 
horrible slaughter in the history of man- 
kind, and, by a strange and distorted ldgic, 
resulted in vengeance and retribution not 
against those who violated the principle of 
self-determination, but against the victims 
of chauvinism and oppression in the inter- 
war period. 

Certainly it must be crystal clear today 
that the policy of vengeance and unbridled 
retribution, depriving millions of Central 
Europeans of their homes without any com- 
pensation and expelling them on the 
grounds of “collective guilt” can never be 
justified in the minds of men who are truly 
interested in justice and the right. 

The charge of collective guilt, so hastily 
accepted by some governments against the 
defeated nations and their nationals in other 
countries, was and still is, in my humble 
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opinion, as absurd as the label of cellective 
innocence to which the victors laid claim. 
History shall never be able to reconcile and 
justify the brutal mass expulsions of the 
Sudeten Germans and others which took 
place after 1945. 

It is not my intention to resort to re- 
criminations. I believe that peoples of the 
free democratic world should be more con- 
cerned with remedying the injustices of the 
past—and then pushing on in earnest with 
the task of establishing a just and lasting 
peace. First of all, it seems to me, restitu- 
tion must be made by allowing all expellees 
to return to their homelands and returning 
to them all their possessions. Then the 
east-central European peoples should return 
to the great democratic principle of the 
right of self-determination and use it as a 
basis of a new and more just organization 
of the area, applying the principle to all na- 
tions without exception, with due considera- 
tion for the pressing demands of the times. 

I am greatly inclined to believe the claim 
or proposition that there is only one answer 
to the problem of the reorganization of east- 
central Europe: a federation of free peoples 
or free states—a United States of East 
Central Europe or a united states encompas- 
sing the whole of Europe proper—guarantee- 
ing the several states composing it full states’ 
rights so that they might freely cultivate 
and develop their own national traditions, 
their languages and cultures, not only in 
their own interest, but also in the highest 
interest of the welfare and security of the 
federation. With the passage of time, I am 
sure, a situation similar to that in.the United 
States of America would develop, where citj- 
zens of all ethnic origins and religious per- 
suasions are not only free, but even encour- 


‘aged, to preserve and enhance the natienal 


traditions and customs of their ancestors. 

History has taught us this one great les- 
son: no nation can have, or presume to have, 
@ monopoly on freedom; and certainly no 
nation or state has the right to enslave 
other nations or states. Freedom is the 
greatest of God’s gifts and blessings to man- 
kind; it is the universal heritage of all the 
ages. The more we develop and share it, 
the more abundant are its fruits, and the 
more secure is our own freedom. 

History has also taught us that evil, un- 
principled men cannot make good citizens 
and so much the less good public servants 
and honest advocates of lasting peace. It 
is impossible that a nation. of infidels and 
odilators should be a nation of freemen. 
It is when people forget God—the ultimate 
Truth and Prince of Peace—that tyrants 
forge their chains. A vitiated state of 
morals, a corrupted public conscience, is in- 
compatible with freedom. 

In America “we hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” But we do not hold that life 
is so dear and peace so sweet that it must 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery. 

The people of the democratic republic of 
the United States of America believe that 
all men should be free; that all nations 
without exception have an inherent, God- 
given right to establish their own political 
units in their ancestral homelands and to 
determine their form of government. If at 
times in the past the impression was given 
that this is not so, that is the fault not 
of the American people, but the fault of 
those in authority who as their represent- 
atives yielded to the force of expediency, 
forgetting that expedients are but for the 
hour—principles for the ages. 

The time has come, I believe, that we must 
do more than just pay lipservice to the 
noble principles which are the foundation of 
genuine democracy and liberty. The 
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has come forall men to seek the things that 
unite them and not divide them; the time 
has come for all free nations to demand a 
stop to the shadowboxing in the United 
Nations and more real action in support of 
the noble aims of its charter; the time has 
come to deal justly with dll, not just some, 
crimes against humanity no matter by whom 
they were perpetrated; the time is here to 
supplement words for peace with concrete 
actions for a genuine and lasting peace. 

But how can we possibly expect a just 
peace and a lasting settlement, as long as the 
great democratic principle of self-determina- 
tion is denied the Sudeten Germans and the 
Slovaks and other nations, and as long as 
the right of expellees and forcibly deported 
ethnic groups to freely return to their an- 
cestral homelands is not recognized and re- 
spected? Indeed, as long as some earthly 
power is seriously dedicated to the enslave- 
ment of mankind? 

We in the Slovak League of America still 
regard the brutal expulsion of the Germans 
from their centuries-old homeland as im- 
moral and criminal. The expulsion of any 
people from their rightful homeland cannot 
be justified by or reconciled with the ex- 
pressed political beliefs of any civilized, gen- 
uinely democratic country. And certainly 
not with the political beliefs of the United 
States of America. 

In the land of my parents—the land in- 
habited by the Slovak people since time im- 
memorial—the Slovaks lived with the Ger- 
mans in peace and friendship for many long 
years. Here is a shining example of the co- 
habitation of a nation with a minority. In- 
deed, a cohabitation much like that of the 
many ethnic groups of America. There is 
nothing better I could wish for the whole of 
Europe, for the entire world. 

God bless you and all of Germany. God 
bless America and the rest of the free world. 
And may God hasten the day of liberation of 
my hapless Slovak people. 





Campaign Pledges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the allowances that must 
be made because of our President’s lack 
of experience and know-how in foreign 
affairs, he has a debt to the American 
people to make & better showing in liv- 
ing up to his campaign promises. The 
following article by C. L. Sulzberger, 
which appears in today’s New York 
Times, discusses some of President Ken- 





. nedy’s pledges: 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS—POLICY PLEDGES AND POLICY 
PRACTICE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, June 25.—Americans are accustomed 
to contradiction between the promises of 
presidential nominees and their application 
of policy after they move into the White 
House. For stark reality and the burden of 
responsibility often brake intentions. 

Nevertheless it is arguable that our world 
posture after 5 months of a new adminis- 
tration might on the whole be better had 
Mr. Kennedy adhered to certain of his cam- 
paign pledges. Let us examine the record. 

On July 29 and again on October 21 he 
abjured summitry until first a foreign min- 
isters’ meeting had indicated “We're going 
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to settle something.” He singled out Berlin, 
space, nuclear testing, or disarmament as 
fields in one of which preliminary agreement 
might first appear, 

Now there has not, of course, been a sum- 
mit conference like that of Geneva in 1955. 
But summitry, in the true sense, means a 
confrontation with Khrushchev, not our 
allies. That we have had and without a hint 
of agreement either before or since. 

On November 5 Mr. Kennedy forswore 
foreign travel, at least by inference, for some 
time and said, “we promise if we are suc- 
cessful to go to Washington because that is 
where the job will have to be done.” Yet, 
since his inauguration, he has gone to Ot- 
towa, Paris, Vienna, London, and presum- 
ably, if his health will bear it, plans a South 
American foray. 

The Paris visit was highly successful. The 
Vienna trip was not. The London stopover 
was unnecessary. One cannot prejudge a 
South American tour that hasn’t even hap- 
pened. Yet both the President and Mr. Rusk, 
who has been in Bangkok, Ankara, Oslo, Paris, 
Geneva, and Vienna, have been hopping 
about at an Eisenhower-Dulles pace. Per- 
haps our shrinking world requires motion as 
an aspect of diplomacy, but the least one can 
say is that what was critical sauce for the Re- 
publican goose in 1960 seems sauce for the 
Democratic gander in 1961. 

As a candidate, Mr. Kennedy promised to 
appoint envoys “acquainted with the lan- 
guage or*the problems of the country” to 
which they were assigned. He also (on No- 
vember 2) said he was “depressed by the 
grounds for selecting the noncareer ambas- 
sadors who are placed in charge.” 

Now, while he has named some very suit- 
able men, including envoys to Tokyo, Rome, 
and Cairo, who speak the local language, he 
did not choose linguists for Paris, Madrid, or 
Lima. And numerous career diplomats have 
been shunted aside for political appointees. 

On October 18 Mr. Kennedy said, ‘““‘We must 
reorganize our own handling of Latin Amer- 
ican policies—making sure that all policies 
originate with and flow from the President 
and Secretary of State—and are carried out 
by the agencies involved.” This, happily, 
seems underway. But in the meantime we 
had Cuba. 

As a nominee, Mr. Kennedy pledged: (1) 
to employ “the talents of President Eisen- 
hower in the area of world peace’; (2) to 
invite leading industrial nations to a confer- 
ence on international control of produc- 
tion and use of fissionable material for 
weapons; (3) to invite “all satellite nations 
to participate in all-European projects—to 
share in intellectual and cultural exchanges’; 
(4) to try and “call into conference the lead- 
ers of Israel and the Arab states to consider 
privately their common problems.” 

Of course, in 5 months and a troubled 
world it is impossible to do too much too 
swiftly. There are hints the President tried 
to initiate a new Palestine peace plan but 
that this was rebuffed by the Arabs. It is 
probably unwise and premature to move with 
the satellites or, while Geneva talks with 
Russia remain stalled, to hold a nuclear 
round table. But General Eisenhower isn't 
being used and one doesn’t know if he’s been 
asked or what he might accomplish. 


Clearly the President has discovered there 
are some things he and his Secretary of State 
must do that didn’t seem so obvious before 
they took office. Nevertheless, in the realm 
of method and operating personnel, there 
seems to be more confusion and less talent 
than one might have hoped. 


The consequence is that Europeans, who 
looked for blazing new leadership, are begin- 
ning to wonder if this will be sufficiently 
blazing and sufficiently steady during the 
troubled months ahead. They like Mr. 
Kennedy’s style and vigor. But now they 
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want some signs of more coordinated US. 
policy, less travel, and that quiet, skillful, 
traditional diplomacy of which we heard soc 
much in 1960. 





Remarks on Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of 
New York, in Support of Two Addi- 
tional Judges for the District of Colum- 
bia as Opposed to H.R. 6747 Which 
Would Abolish the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement which I sub- 
mitted to Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House District of Columbia Committee in 
opposition to H.R. 6747: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE HOUSE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE IN OpPp- 
POSITION TO H.R. 6747, JuNE 23, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
affording me this opportunity to make a 
statement on H.R. 6747, a bill to amend the 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would destroy the 
years of good work and nullify all of the 
experience already gained by the juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia. 

It would abolish the juvenile court, trans- 
fer its jurisdiction to the criminal court, and 
reduce the age limit from 18 to 16 so as to 
preclude those over 16 years of age being 
treated as juveniles and requiring that they 
be treated as criminals as a matter of law. 

At the present time the juvenile court is 
swamped with cases and the sole juvenile 
court judge cannot possibly handle the sit- 
uation, although his efforts have been heroic. 
At the present time funds and facilities for 
handling the juvenile delinquency problem 
in the District of Columbia are woefully 
inadequate. 

This situation, however, does not offer it- 
self as evidence that the court should be 
abolished—on the contrary, we should 
strengthen it and provide it with the neces- 
sary funds so that it will become a model 
for all juvenile courts throughout the coun- 
try. 

The present judge—the one person who 
is most familiar with this situation—has 
often stated his support of additional judges 
and facilities. Many, many of the civic or- 
ganizations in the District of Columbia have 
spoken out in opposition to H.R. 6747.- The 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
adopted a resolution in opposition to this 
bill on May 10, 1961. 

Recognizing the need for a renewed and 
vigorous attack on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, President Kennedy, on May 
11, established by Executive order the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 


This Committee will study all of the as- 
pects of the juvenile delinquency problem 
in this country and report its findings to 
the President. This, Mr. Chairman, is the 
first time that the Federal Government has 
ever coordinated its efforts in this field. 

Heretofore several agencies of the Execu- 
tive have handled these problems as best 
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they could. In the Senate of the United 
States we have had some years now a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee which has been charged with the re- — 
sponsibility of investigating the juvenile 
delinquency problem. 

Understaffed and without adequate funds 
to handle the enormous problems presented 
by juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
the subcommittee has long done excellent 
work within the limited scope permitted it 
by its legislative mandate. 

H.R. 6747 would—to a large extent—negate 
all of these splendid beginnings and put us 
back where we started. 

It is respectfully suggested that the proper 
procedure for us to follow is not one which 
would destroy the present system but rather 
one which would strengthen it. 

With that purpose in mind I propose that 
we substitute for H.R. 6747, a bill which 
would provide for the appointment of two 
additional judges for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia on a temporary 
basis, to serve until such time as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime shall submit its recom- 
mendations. , 

I submit that we cannot afford to destroy 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia—the Court which has become the 
model for all other juvenile courts in the 
United States. The additional provision of 
H.R. 6747 which would reduce the age limit 
to 16 is without question a step in the wrong 
direction. To permit this is to deny all of 
the evidence which years of experience has 
taught us is the proper procedure with 
regard to juvenile crime. 





Resolution by the National Young 
Republican Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I speak for 
all Republicans, both young and old, 
when I take this opportunity to pay a 
well-deserved tribute to a personal 
friend. On Saturday, June 24, Ned 
Cushing, a resident of Downs, Kans., in 
my congressional district, concluded his 
2-year term as chairman of the National 
Young Republican Federation. 

Under Ned’s direction and leadership 
the National Young Republican Federa- 
tion has grown in membership and has 
expanded its activities in every State, 
beyond all expectations. Ned Cushing 
has been an inspiration to young people 
throughout the country and his tireless 
and unselfish leadership has earned him 
national respect and acclaim in the field 
of Republican politics. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the delegates assembled at this year’s 
convention of the National Young Re- 
publican Federation held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., just last week. It is with a deep 
sense of pride that I submit this resolu- 
tion as it clearly expresses the high 
regard fellow Young Republicans, from 
all parts of the country, have for Ned 
Cushing. Though his term as chairman 
has ended, his devotion to the Republi- 
can Party shall continue forever. 
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The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas we recognize his outstanding con- 
tribution to the Young Republicans of our 
Nation in the fleld of public service and his 
increasing endeavors to be of constructive 
service to every Young Republican organiza- 
tion in all of the States; and 

Whereas he has displayed the most exem- 
Plary conduct both in public and private 
life, and has been a credit to every Young 
Republican and young American in our Na- 
tion; and 
_ Whereas his stanch support of and strong 
belief in the heritage, the Constitution, and 
principles of the United States has been im- 
pressive; and 

Whereas we applaud his personal charac- 
teristics to loyalty, integrity, honesty, and 
service to our Nation and to the Republican 
Party: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the Nation’s Young 
Republicans in convention, unanimously ex- 
press our deep respect and grateful apprecia- 
tion to Ned Cushing for the outstanding job 
he has done as a truly great chairman of the 
Young Republican National Federation. 





St. Leuis Globe-Democrat Series on 
“Inside Missouri's Mental Hospitals” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS — 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS af Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most serious human 
problems that faces today’s American 
society is that of mental] illness. It is 
important both in the aspect of the 
treatment of the mentally ill and in the 
rehabilitation and return to full and ac- 
tive life of those who have conquered 
their mental illness. Both of these 
matters require the serious attention of 
the Congress and of all Americans. 

Leaders in the field of mental 
health—educators, doctors, social work- 
ers—know that insanity is another form 
of disease in the human organism, like 
cancer or heart ailments. They are 
coming, day by day, to a fuller under- 
standing of this form of disease and its 
treatment. They are able to return to 
society, cured and fully capable of 
sharing in community life, greater per- 
centages of those afflicted by mental ill- 
mess every year. America’s citizens, 
too, are learning to recognize the nature 
of mental illness, although many of the 
superstitions and taboos of an earlier 
day still remain. 

As in many fields, however, public ac- 
tion lags. significantly behind public 
awareness. The superstitions and 
taboos which are fortunately disap- 
pearing from the thinking of our citi- 
zens are still reflected in the treatment, 
or the lack of it, which our mentally ill 
are receiving and in the acceptance 
back into society of those who have been 
afflicted by mental illness and cured. 

Progress has been made in this field. 
Many of the men and women who, all too 
few years ago, would have been locked 
away and forgotten by ashamed fami- 
lies and an ignorant society have been 
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brought back to full and useful lives, 
contributing to their communities and 
wholly cured. Further progress is 
needed. Many more could be brought 
back into the mainstream of society and 
society must learn to accept these peo- 
ple for what they are, victims of an ill- 
ness who have been cured, neither piti- 
ful nor dangerous but whole human 
beings. 

The power of public awareness, which 
is the moving force for social advances 
in our society, holds the key to the im- 
provement in the mental health area. I 
am happy to be able to say that this 
public awareness is now growing; much 
remains to be done in bringing knowl- 
edge and understanding. of this situa- 
tion to the people of America and in 
framing solutions for the problems that 
centuries of ignorance and inaction 
have compounded. 

The effort to bring public action in 
the mental health field through educa- 
tion of the public in the facts and prob- 
lems of mental health has been carried 
forward by a recent series of articles 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, “Inside Missouri’s Mental 
Hospitals.” This series appeared early 
this year, January 22 to 29, and took a 
searching look into the care which is 
given in Missouri’s mental hospitals and 
the steps which the State has taken to- 
ward improving this care. Great credit 
must be given to the Globe-Democrat 
and its publisher, Mr. Richard H. Am- 
berg, for undertaking this project. The 
future course of mental health care in 
Missouri will, I am sure, be beneficially 
affected by this series. 

The reporter assigned to this series, 
Marsh Clark, is a young writer with a 
sincere interest in the field and a 
breath of experience—including work 
for the Globe in Washington, Jefferson 
City, the State capital, and St. Louis— 
that make his comments pertinent and 
meaningful. I want to commend the 
Globe, its management, and the writer, 
Marsh Clark, for taking this forward 
step in bringing public attention to the 
vital field of mental health. 

The series will appear as single ar- 
ticles, as it did when it appeared.in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. I would like 
first, however, to insert at this point the 
editorial which accompanied the intro- 
duction of the series: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 
24, 1961] 
END Mrissour!r’s SHAME 

Missouri must do more to update its an- 
cient, inhumane mental health institutions 
than the proposed 1961-63 budget will make 
possible. For years, this State has sadly 
neglected its mental hospitals and training 
schools. Now we are reaping the tragic 
results. 

The best way for Missourians to learn 
what their mental institutions are like is 
to go and see for themselves. The next best 
way is to read the series of news stories by 
Globe-Democrat Staff Writer Marsh Clark 
and look at the graphic photos by Bob 
Briggs, chief photographer for the Globe- 
Democrat. 

The stories and photos would melt a heart 
of stone. 

As Dr. Alfred K. Bauer, superintendent of 
the State hospital at Fulton, 

“A modern dairy farm gives better weatahens 
to its cows than we give to our patients.” 
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This State has some 14,000 men, women, 
and children locked up in 5 mental hospitals 
and 2 State training schools. 

None of these institutions have anywhere 
near enough doctors, nurses, or other ther- 
apists to cure the patients committed there. 
As a result, these so-called hospitals. are 
really only warehouses where the mentally 
ill are stored until death releases them. 

This is, in the long run, an expensive way 
to handle the mentally ill who wind up in 
a State institution. It is also a terribly cruel 
way to treat men, women, and children— 
many of whom could be restored to useful 
lives with modern psychiatric treatment. 

Two years ago Missouri hired the noted Dr. 
Addison Duval to map out a modern mental 
health program for this State. Dr. Duval 
has set up a 10-year program which would 
end Missouri's shameful neglect of the 
mentally ill. 

It calls for a step-by-step improvement in 
the staffs of the State’s mental hospitals, 
and the institutions themselves. Many of 
the buildings are unsafe or unfit for human 
occupancy. 

Many of them are over half a century old. 
All are overcrowded and some would not pass 
a safety examination by a fire marshal. 

Dr. Duval’s division of mental diseases 
‘asked for an extra $17 million for the next 2 
years to hire doctors, nurses, and other need- 
ed personnel and $15 million for emergency 
new construction. 

Both requests were slashed to fibbons in 
the Governor’s proposed budget. In effect, 
this means junking the 10-year program to 
change our State mental institutions from 
storage bins to hospitals. This is less wise 
and, in the long run, far more, expensive in 
wasted lives and money than Dr. Duval’s 
plan. 

The Globe-Democrat fully subscribes to 
that 10-year program to end Missouri's dis- 
graceful treatment of the mentally ill. We 
also fully support the efforts now being made 
in the State legislature to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to finance fully the 10-year 
mental health program. 

Representative Paul M. Berra, of St. Louis, 
chairman of the house appropriations com- 
mittee, among others, has criticized the 
budget proposal and declared the program is 
entitled to more money. 

Missouri’s 10-year schedule to bring its 
mental institutions into the 20th century, 
and their patients back into useful life, is 
worth every dime it will cost. This news- 
paper urges the assembly to provide it. 





Communists: Areas of a Foreign Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Thousand 
Oaks Journal—California—of June ‘14, 
1961: 

Gus Hall, head of the Communist Party 
in the United States, has offered the aid of 
his members in launching “an all-out po- 
litical and educational campaign to save the 
Bill of Rights.” No, thank you, Mr. Hall, we 
do not need your aid in saving the Bill of 
Rights. 

The recent Supreme Court ruling that 
members of the Communist Party must reg- 
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ister as an arm of a foreign powers irks Mr. 
Hall no end. It is the first step the US. 
Supreme Court has taken in many a moon 
to uphold our rights to defend ourselves 
against known and treasonable enemies 
within our borders. 

We suspect that your help, Mr. Hall, will 
lead to a loss of our freedoms and we agree 
with you at least in your one statement 
that “the defense of freedom, like charity, 
begins at home.” The Supreme Court has 
offered us a good beginning by insisting 
that Communists are “arms of a foreign 
power,” something that most of us little 
people have known for quite some time and 
have been busy pointing out to our friends 
and neighbors. 

Our Republican and Democratic friends 
register their names as members of their 
parties, ask for primary ballots under their 
party names, label their political documents 
with the name of their party, and do not 
believe that such actions “ask them to com- 
mit suicide.” This is all the Supreme 
Court is asking of you, Gus, just register 
your names, and if you are just another 
political party, no one gets hurt. 

Mr. Hall says that “when the American 
people know what is involved, we will win 
this fight.” Mr. Hall, the American people 
have known for many years what is in- 
volved. We'll provide our own fighting. 
Please just register like any good politician, 
if that is what you are. 





A Tribute to the 6th Fleet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention an editorial 
from the Daily Post, printed in Athens, 
Greece. The genuine and sincere ex- 
pression of friendship which is reflected 
by this editorial has so impressed me 
that I am including it below in order 
that my colleagues in the Congress may 
have an opportunity to read it. 

This spontaneous expression from the 
capital of a free and friendly people is 
heartwarming and reassuring in these 
troubled times. Moreover, it should give 
all of us an added appreciation of our 
Navy, not only for the role it plays in 
protecting our Nation against military 
aggression and its vital support for our 
foreign policy, but also for its outstand- 
ing work in spreading good will wherever 
our ships put in to foreign ports. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Athens (Greece) Daily Post, 

Apr. 12, 1961] 
A TRIBUTE TO THE 6TH FLEET—A MIGHTY 
AND TRUSTED FRIEND 

The roving, powerful, good will diplomats 
are gradually leaving the blue waters of the 
Greek seas behind them. 

They are going to pay an official visit to 
some other part of the Mediterranean basin, 
carrying with them the same message: 
“Peace with strength.” 

Naturally, we are referring to the fact 


. that another routine operational visit to 


Greece by the U.S. 6th Fleet is over. 


This we think is a good opportunity to 
pay tribute to the excellent appearance and 
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behavior of the thousands of boyish-looking 
bluejackets. 

It is a fine opportunity of telling them, 
confidentially of course, that the hearts of 
many young Greek girls beat faster when 
they meet them roaming, perhaps in an 
Athenian street, or in the public square of 
a Greek island village. 

But it is also a chance to tell them pub- 
licly that once again they have done 4 
splendid job in representing the United 
States Navy—and the youth of America— 
in Greece. 

For in our opinion, the bluejackets are 
the most effective good will ambassadors of 
their mighty country, and they are heartily 
welcome to any port in the Mediterranean. 

The 6th Fleet is most valuable in pre- 
serving peace in this historical and vital 
area of the free world, in. discouraging any 
potential aggressor from committing suicide. 
And it helps to build up an enormous re- 
spect for the United States. Above all, it 
makes clear by its very presence—to friend 
and foe alike—that they are not alone. 

Human nature is full of doubts and suspi- 
cions. This is more so when a history of 
thousands of years forms a pattern of think- 
ing, and is sometimes a heavy burden to 
bear. 

This is more or less the case with all 
peoples living in the Mediterranean basin, 
who saw the rise and fall of more than one 
of the greatest civilizations of mankind. 

They are inclined, often by hard and pain- 
ful experience, to believe only what they 
see, and not what they hear. 

All these people hear and read a lot about 
important alliances like NATO, about fan- 
tastically powerful weapons the West is de- 
veloping for her defense and survival against 
the new threat of barbarism coming again 
from the East.. They listen to strongly 
worded diplomatic messages, aimed at reas- 
suring them that in case of trouble they will 
not be deserted by their allies. 

But they do recall their past experi- 
ences, which in most cases cover a span of 
time that is 10 or even 20 times longer than 
that of the existence as independent nations 
of their mighty friends, such as America; 
and they are to say the least, skeptical. 

That is why the presence of the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean is so vital, not because 
of strategic, political, or even economic con- 
siderations, but mainly for psychological 
reasons. 

The peoples of all those countries, includ- 
ing Greece, do believe what they can see. 
And they can very well see the hundreds of 
powerful warships and thousands of men of 
the 6th Fleet. 

They are standing ready and alert, even 
at the risk of suffering an atomic Pearl Har- 
bor, to fight inside the Mediterranean Sea, 
alongside our own soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men. 

We are certain that the able commander 
of the 6th Fleet, Vice Adm. George W. Ander- 
son, Jr., who himself is the personification 
of the spirit, courage, and ability of all of- 
ficers and men under his challenging com- 
mand, is fully aware of all these facts. 

The countless friends, of all nationalities, 
and from all walks of life, he has made for 
the fleet and the United States of America, 
since he took over command of the 6th Fleet, 
undoubtedly will have given Admiral Ander- 
son the same evaluation of the 6th Fleet 
as this editorial is setting out to give. 

We simply want to echo what is in the 
mind of every Greek patriot: and in this 
respect we honestly believe that we are ex- 
pressing the feelings and views of all peoples 
whose shores are washed by the crystal-clear, 
light blue Mediterranean Sea. 

It is our conviction that this tribute to 
the 6th Fleet is the least we can pay to a 
mighty, trusted, and valuable friend. 
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Open Spaces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House took an important step toward a 
better country when it recently author- 
ized a pilot program to encourage the 
acquisition of open space as urban and 
suburban development continues. 

The Hartford Times has commented 
on the importance of that provision in 
an editorial published before the House 
took action to restore this provision to 
the legislation. I am hopeful that the 
conference committee will agree on the 
House provision. I submit the editorial 
for the RecorD: ‘ 

[From the Hartford Times, June 22, 196i] 
Save THOSE OPEN SPACES 

Danger signals are flying to warn people 
that the open-space provisions of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act may be lost. 

Already the Senate has struck this sec- 
tion from the omnibus housing bill by a 
frustrating four-vote margin. The proposal 
was to set aside $100 million for grants to 
State and local governments to preserve key 
open spaces in thier urban renewal projects. 
The hope is that a conference committee 
may restore the rejected section. 

The fate of this matter is of particular 
interest to our section where the Capital 
Regional Planning Agency already is studying 
various proposa‘s for open space in the area 
which comprises 27 municipalities. It has 
been suggested that as much as 30 percent of 
the region be left open. 

Population projections to the year 2000 
indicate that practically all land suitable 
for development in this area will be utilized. 
We are considerably restricted since the cap- 
ital region is hemmed in by hills on the east 
and west while on the north and south it 
runs smack into expansion plans of Spring- 
field and New Haven. 

Thus, with usable land relatively scarce, 
it is important that we don’t turn our region 
into one vast, sprawling development com- 
plex. 

In some of the smaller communities there 
is an unfortunate tendency and desire to set 
land aside more for industrial parks than for 
public parks and other recreational activities, 
especially playgrounds for children. 

In a recent letter to the New York Times, 
William H. Whyte, author of “The Organ- 
ization Man,” pleaded for restoration of the 
$100 million in the omnibus bill. He wrote 
that the great virtue of the proposal was 
that it uses open space as a tool for shaping 
future growth. Mr. Whyte said this: 

“If we are to have billions for new sub- 

“divisions, surely we should spend a little to 
see that they are worth living in and living 
with. 

“We know what will happen if the mixture 
continues as before: An aimless, ugly sprawl, 
only bigger and faster and more hopeless.” 

Prevention can’t wait. If communities 
ignore these signs and insist on 
covering all available land with structures, 
they will be doing an incalculable disservice 
to future generations. - 

We hope that a conference committee will 
see the wisdom of these funds to 
the omnibus bill to give the States and their 
subdivisions assistance in preserving some 
of the attributes that muke life worth living. 
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State Department Bargain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Robert T. Hart- 
mann, Los Angeles Times W: 
bureau chief, which shows how far. the 
State Department will go in spending the 
taxpayer’s money to subsidize reporters 
and commentators who are favorable to 
the administration. 

State DEPARTMENT BARGAIN 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

The Times last Sunday published an in- 
teresting account of how the State Depart- 
ment managed to lay on a de luxe round- 
the-world tour for two-score newsmen at 
the bargain-basement rate of $1,200 a head. 

This press party followed Vice President 
JOHNSON in a chartered commercial 707 jet, 
with all first-class seats, about half of which 
were occupied for most of the 3-week, 30,000- 
mile journey. Normal commercial fare for 
a comparable trip is $2,023 and an accurate 
prorating of the cost, as is customary when 
newsmen cover Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential travels, would run upward of $3,000 
without Government subsidy. 

State Department officials questioned about 
this appeared somewhat nervous and ex- 
plained that they were going to hire the 
second plane anyway, no suitable Govern- 
ment aircraft being available. They said the 
fee charged newsmen was fixed “by guess 
and by gosh” and came as pure gravy to the 
Government, along with the $1,200 paid by 
President Kennedy’s sister, Mrs. Stephen 
Smith, an unofficial passenger on the VIP 
military jet used by the Johnsons. 

Editor & Publisher, the trade journal of 
the newspaper business, raises the same 
question of Federal subsidy in its current 
issue. It estimates the jet charter cost con- 
siderably more than the figure used by the 
Times and set the real value of each news- 
man’s travel at $4,500. 

The magazine quotes Representative GLEN 
Lipscoms, of Los Angeles, as protesting the 
cut-rate junket on the grounds that if the 
State Department is going to subsidize news 
coverage of high US. officials “as a matter 
of public policy, then they should put it 
out in the open so everybody can see it.” 

At a matter of fact, this particular out- 
lay was financed from the super-secret $1,- 
500,000-a-year “hush” fund which the Sec- 
retary of State has “for unforeseen emer- 
gencies in the diplomatic and consular serv- 
ice.” 

Congress blindly votes this money annu- 
ally. It can be spent on the signature of the, 
Secretary of State or persons designated by 
him without any subsequent auditing by the 
Budget Burea, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, or the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committee. a 

Some years ago funds for public opinion 
polls and in the United States 
and for bulk liquor purchases at a store 
near the State were traced to 
this fund, and presumably stopped. Wheth- 
er subsidizing news coverage of Vice Presi- 
dent Jounwson’s mission to Asia is a more 
legitimate use for this public money is a 
question only Congress can answer. 

Similarly, whether an t news- 
gathering agency ought to avail itself of 
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such subsidy is an ethical problem for each 
editor to decide. In this case there was 
hardly any other way to cover the story for 
those who would have staffed it at any price. 
But Editor and Publisher quotes one re- 
porter who went along as saying: 

“Lyndon wanted coverage of his trip and 
he got it. When the State Department first 
called me they talked in terms of $2,000 or 
more for the plane fare. Then they came 
back with the $1,200 figure and my boss said 
OK.” 

Representative Lipscoms has a point, how- 
ever, which the State Department would do 
well to ponder. Having a huge retinue of 
reporters, photographers, and television tech- 
nicians swirling in one’s wake has become 
an indispensable status symbol for a travel- 
ing statesman. Without a conspicuous press 
‘eorps, including prominent news, media of 
his own country—and Texas—the new Vice 
President might as well have gone without 
credentials. If his mission was important, 
@ good case could be made that it had to ap- 
pear important to the American press in 
this era of roadshow diplomacy. 

If it cost the taxpayers only $28,880 or 
$132,000 (using both low and high esti- 
mates) to provide an impressive entourage 
for JoHNSON’s debut in a vital area of the 
world, it may have been better spent than 
most of the sums we pay to influence 
Asians. 

The masses of Asia, remember, have never 
heard of Eisenhower, Khrushchev, or Ken- 
nedy. There may be remote places where 
they have never even heard of LYNDON 
BaINES JOHNSON. 





Mr. Bontempo’s Post 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, like 
all who are familiar with his record, I 
am delighted that my good friend, Sal- 
vatore A. Bontempo, now the commis- 
sioner of conservation and economic de- 
velopment of the State of New Jersey, 
has been appointed Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
of the State Department. The President 
has made an admirable selection for this 
exacting post which I know Commis- 
sioner Bontempo will fill with distinc- 
tion. -_He has served his native city of 
Newark and the State of New Jersey in 
highly responsible capacities, and he has 
carried out every assignment with rare 
ability, energy, and perseverance. He 
has earned the respect and gratitude of 
his fellow citizens of New Jersey who, 
although they regret his leaving, are 
pleased at the President’s recognition of 
his outstanding qualifications for Fed- 
eral service. 

I can assure the Members that Mr. 
Bontempo will be a conscientious, hard- 
working, and effective administrator and 
will make a real contribution to -the 
Nation’s welfare. As the Newark Eve- 
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Mr. BonrEMpo’s Post 


President Kennedy’s appointment of Sal- 
vatore A. Bontempo as Administrator of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs has taken from New Jersey’s 
governmental scene an experienced public 
Official with a talent for getting things done. 

His public career in Newark, which car- 
ried him to the city commission, and at 
Trenton, where he rose to State commis- 
sioner of conservation and economic de- 
velopment, has been marked by capacity and 
industry. 

In his State post Mr. Bontempo tackled 
some long-neglected problems, such as 
meadowland reclamation and water supply, 
and proved an effective advocate of regional 
planning. Now his ability and energy 
should prove valuable assets in the larger 
field of Washington. 





Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the fourth article of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s series on Missouri’s 
mental health program the subject of 
the confinement and treatment of the 
criminally insane is covered. This is 
perhaps the most difficult area of mental 
treatment and, unfortunately, the one in 
which the least progress has been made: 
INsmDE MissouRI MENTAL HOsSPITALS—CRIMI- 

NALLY INSANE Sit, PLor Ways To EScaPe 

(By Marsh Clark) 
(Fourth of series) 

Late one night, a sleeping farm couple 
heard a suspicious sound in their. home. 
Panicked, they fled outside and fired a gun 
back into the house. 

When the smoke cleared, however, they 
found there was no intruder inside after all, 
and they had only succeeded in wrecking 
their television set. 

This incident has overtones that are not 
funny. 





FEEL TERROR 


The couple’s action illustrates the terror 
that is felt by many residents of central Mis- 
souri especially around the town of Pulton, 
because the State has failed to provide an 
adequate building in which to house the 
criminally insane. 

The couple said they thought an insane 
escapee had broken in, and you could hardly 
blame them for being nervous. 

In the last 5 years, there have been six 
major breakouts at the Biggs Building at 
State Hospital No. 1 at Fulton and each time 
dangerous men have roamed the country- 
side until recaptured. 

For this and other reasons, Biggs is prob- 
ably the most notoriously inadequate build- 
ing in our entire underfed system of mental 
institutions. 

Besides being insecure, the building is 
overcrowded, has no treatment or recreation 
facilities worth mentioning and is pitifully 
undermanned, 

It is a smoldering powderkeg where de- 
ranged restless men sit around in circles, 
staring at the ceiling—grains of dynamite 
ready to explode. 

This is why the director of the division of 
mental diseases, Dr. Addison M. Duval, has 
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asked the State government to spend $5,200,- 
000 for a new treatment center for the crim- 
inally insane. 
“It’s an emergency,” he says. 
ST. LOUIS SITE 


The 300-bed center would be designed as 
@ modern maximum-security building to af- 
ford real protection for the public and real 
treatment for the inmates. 

Proposed site is at the St. Louis State Hos- 
pital, where it would be possible to get the 
help of doctors from the large universities 
and medical centers. 

This project is now. in the hands of the 
State legislature. In’his budget submitted to 
the legislature last week, Gov. John M. Dal- 
ton did not approve this project. He did not 
ask for any of the required $5,200,000. 

How good or bad, how secure or insecure is 
the Biggs Building? 

Read the record: 

August 20, 1956: Two men escape. One is 
Stuart B. Allen, who in 1947 murdered the 
sexton of a St. Joseph church with a ball 
peen hammer and mutilated the body with 
an electric drill. 

October 9, 1956: Otis Smith of St. Louis 
County, acquitted of a murder in 1945 by 
reason of insanity, escapes. 

September 2, 1957: Three men, two of 
them described as killers of the worst kind, 
get away by overpowering attendants, drop- 
ping a firehose out of a window, shinnying 
down it to the roof of another building and 
jumping from there to the outside. 

September 26, 1959: Four men escape and 
three others almost make it out, led by a 
former Alcatraz inmate, but they are cap- 
tured. after getting into the hospital yard. 

May 16, 1960: Seven men overpower at- 
tendants, slide down a rope of knotted bed- 
sheets to the roof of another building and 
get away, but bloodhounds track them 
down. 

September 1, 1960: Seven men, including 
convicted murderer Billy G. Newhouse, break 
loose. Newhouse is caught quickly, but two 
others kidnap a college student and a St. 
Louis nurse before they are nabbed in a 
police roadblock near St. Charles. 

On our recent tour of Missouri’s mental 
institutions, we visited the notorious Biggs 
Building. 

And when the sliding steel doors closed 
behind us we seemed to be standing in the 
midst of all the inadequacies and frustra- 
tions that we found all over the mental in- 
stitutions system. 

Here, among the most aggravated mental 
cases in the State of Missouri, we found 
only one doctor for 270 inmates. 

(The doctor is 68 years old and he has had 
no formal training in psychiatry.) ; 

Here, where inmates no one else wants 
and no one else can handle are in desperate 
need of treatment, we found an appalling 
lack of treatment facilities of any sort. 

Here, where inmates should be kept busy, 
there is almost no recreation, occupational 
therapy, shop or classroom space, 

This means they have little else to do but 
sit around, growing more resentful every 
day and dreaming up new ways to escape. 

“This is ridiculous,” exploded Dr. Alfred 
K. Baur, superintendent of State Hospital 
No. 1, as we wentin. This building was put 
up with one thought—to contain—and it 
won't even do that.” 

We walked along a hall. Four young men 
stood in a group, giving us the eye, 

“As we button up potential escape routes, 
they think up new ones. The only reason we 
don’t have a breakout here every day is the 
tranquilizers,” Dr. Baur said. 

“The favorite way to get out these days is 
to slug the attendants. I don’t blame the 
attendants for not resisting. I wouldn’t risk 
my neck for $200 a month either.” 

“We've been lucky as hell no one has yet 
been hurt on the outside in these escapes.” 
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A smiling, silver-haired man walked up, 
wearing. a knee-length white frock. He was 
Dr. Earl C. Keppler, the solitary doctor of the 
Biggs Building. 

We shook hands and Dr. Keppler started to 
point out certain patients. He used words 
like “tough” and “bad” to describe some of 
them and added, emphatically, that it is 
necessary to “drug them quite heavily.” 

“Without the tranquilizers, we couldn’t 
operate,” he said. 

We got into an elevator and rode upstairs. 

“The higher you go in this building, the 
worse they get,” said Dr. Keppler. We walked 
out_on the ward where the most unreasoning, 
vicious, unpredictable inmates are kept. 

Around the wall they sat, looking with- 
drawn from life and bored. Four were tied 
to chairs by leather straps. As we walked 
through, there was no conversation, only 
stares. 

“These people sit around here all day,” Dr. 
Keppler said, rather superfiuously. 

“We can’t move them outside the ward for 
recreation because the building isn’t built 
for it. 
~ “If we took them out for a ball game, 
they’d be over the wall like a bunch of 
squirrels.” 

We stopped for a minute while Dr. Bauer 
talked. “Abuse in this building used to be 
rampant,” he said. “When I got here 5 
years ago, the attendants ran the place. We 
actually found people in chains. 

“Things are different now,” he said, “but no 
matter what you say about it, this is still a 
chicken coop.” 

We turned the corner into a long hall, with 
big steel doors along each side. 

Each door had a little window, big enough 
to peep through. 

Four rooms were ocupied. We opened one 
doro. A short, little man in a red shirt and 
overaJls bounced up out of bed. His hands 
were bound. A very dangerous man, Dr. 
Keppler whispered. Then he stepped for- 
ward and patted the little man reassuringly 
on the shoulder. The two talked briefly and 
then the thick steel door was shut again. 
The man looked out of the peep window. 

We walked down the corridor, opening 
doors. 

One place, we stopped and read the in- 
scriptions chiseled in the steel. 

“Get hip,” said one message. “Death be- 
fore dishonor,” “lockroom blues,” “born to 
lose,” “tall cool one,” said others. 

“Look homeward angel,” said another. 
That seemed appropriate for the Biggs Butld- 
ing. 

Dr. Keppler swung his key ring. “We 
ought to have more doctors here, younger 
men,” he said. : 

“T ought to spend twice as much time with 
my patients as I do. I simply can’t do it. 

“What little therapy we have is built 
around education. 

“But we can’t educate in this building 
properly because it was built as a prison, 
not a hospital.” 

His voice trailed; off as we reached the 
front hall again. We said goodby and went 
back out through the sliding green doors. 
They clanked shut behind us. It was a wel- 
come sound. 





Great Barrington, Mass.: A Historic Town 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
” Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a multi- 
tude of firsts can occur in the prog- 
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ress of a 200-year period, and the town 
of Great, Barrington, Mass., has seen 
many originate in her own front yard. 
The character of a town does not take 
long to develop, but a notable history re- 
quires years of formulation. 

Great Barrington was only 13 years 
old when, in 1774, she claimed distinction 
for being the location for the first in- 
cident of open resistance to the British 
Crown in America. The story is fasci- 
nating, and it, as well as other historical 
notes, appear in the following article 
from Great Barrington’s Berkshire 
Courier of Thursday, June 22, 1961: 
Town’s SEVEN RATHER UNIQUE DISTINCTIONS 

MakeE It ONE Or Most HISTORIC IN NATION 


The ancient world had its seven wonders; 
Great Barrington does not have seven com-~- 
Parable wonders as boasted by the people 
of the long bygone days, but it does have 
seven distinctions that make it a historic 
town in this Nation. Since the town is cele- 
brating its bicentennial it is a good time io 
brush up on a bit of local history. 

Great Barrington is the site where the first 
open resistance to the British Crown took 
place in America. This occurred on August 
16, 1774, when the early Colonials prevented 
the Crown judges from holding court. One 
of the leaders in the fight against the op- 
pressive British regulations was Dr. William 
Whiting, who represented Great Barrington 
and other communities at protest meetings 
at that time. Later Dr. Whiting served as 
justice of the peace, and at the time of the 
Shay’s Rebellion, he was prevented from per- 
forming his legal duties by being made a 
prisoner in his own house, the so-called 
Whiting House, which today is located on 
Bridge Street. The structure originally stood 
on Main Street on what is now the site of — 
the Sumner Building. The house was built 
in 1773. 

Another claim to fame, of a later origin, 
is that the town is the birthplace of alter- 
nating electric current distribution, which 
blazed the trail to the wonders of the elec- 
trical world. Electrical energy today is car- 
ried for great distances through the alternat- 
ing current transformer developed by Wil- 
liam Stanley. ; > 

In March 1886, Stanley made history when 
he lighted several stores and offices with al- 
ternating current. It was a great feat, and 
@ personal triumph of one man alone, as the 
Edison Co., then the leading concern in the 
incandescent field, had transformers which 
required hand regulation. But Stanley was 
able to devise his self-regulating transformer 
“one of the greatest and most important 
inventions of modern times,” as his feat was 
described at the time. 

The second achievement of the electrical 
field, of which Great Barrington is the birth- 
Place, took place in 1894 with the trans- 
mission of electric power. The waterpower 
at Stockbridge Iron Works was utilized at 
Housatonic and Great Barrington over a 
distance of 8 miles. Today the transmission 
of electric power covers hundreds of miles. 


FREE SLAVE 


Another, important but little known dis- 
tinction that the town lays claim to is the 
freeing of the first slave by legal process in 
North America, This occurred in 1770. Tite 
ease involved Elizabeth Freeman, the runa- 
way slave of Col. John Ashley, who figured 
prominently in early colonial history. Colo~ 
nel Ashley led the last skirmish of Shay’s 
Rebellion when it was fought on the so- 
called Marble Turnpike between Sheffield and 
South Egremont village, just outside of 
Great The village of Ashley 
Falls is named after the Ashley family. The 
old Ashley homestead is still in existerfce 
and has become a shrine. 
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The Freeman case was heard in the court- 
house in Great- Barrington, the first court- 
house in Berkshire County. Here Theodore 
Sedgwick, of the well-known Sedgwick family 
of Stockbridge, under. the Bill of Rights se- 
cured the freedom of Elizabeth Freeman, 
better known in history as “Mum Betts.” 
After acquiring her freedom, she became em- 
ployed in the Sedgwick family as a domestic. 
She was held in such esteem by her em- 
ployers that when she died she was buried 
in the Sedgwick family plot in the Stock- 
bridge cemetery. The Sedgwick plot is un- 
usual in that the deceased were buried in a 
circle, pielike fashion, and “Mum Betts” 
was buried in the middle of the plot. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s successful effort in secur- 
ing the freedom of Elizabeth Freeman is said 
to be the first freeing of a slave by legal 
process in North America. The incident is 
doubly significant, because the town’s first 
pastor, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, inaugurated the 
first movement in America for the abolition 
of slavery. 

DEPICTS BOAT MISHAP 


Great Barrington has another distinction. 
Its weekly newspaper, the Berkshire Courier 
established by John Cushing in 1834, is the 
birthplace of the country correspondent. 
The originator of the country correspondent 
was Marcus H. Rogers, who was editor and 
publisher of the Courier at one time and 
who also later was employed by The Spring- 
field Republican. The idea of the country 
correspondent really developed in Mili River, 
a village 10 miles from Great Barrington 
where Rogers resided as a youth. Newspa- 
pers of that period deemed it undignified 
to print local news, but the Rising Sun, as 
the Mill River printer called his amateur 
newspaper, printed a story of how the town 
blacksmith, one Jonas Cone, took his rather 
hefty wife and a daughter for a boat ride on 
the stream in the village of Mill River, on 
which there were several dams and paper 
mills. Cone, who was described as a man 
who had a gift of gab, got too close to the 
dam, and over went his bark. But because 
of his wife, serving as a good “heavy weight,” 
the boat fell flat down the 22 feet drop and 
all the occupants suffered was a drenching. 
Rogers printed the incident in his newspa- 
per. Much to his surprise everyone was 
interested in getting a copy of the paper. 

Several years later, on request of John 
Cushing, Rogers joined the Courier staff. 
One day while wondering what he could do 
to step up the circulation, Rogers hit upon 
the idea of priniing local news. It was 
during the Civil War period and the times 
were not kind to the printing trade. Rogers 
recalled the excitement his story about the 
Jonas Cone incident had caused in Mill 
River some years before. The idea of using 
home news seemed like the gateway to op- 
portunity. He put the idea to a test when 
George A. Shepard of Montville, in the town- 
ship of Sandisfield, about 20 miles from 
Great Barrington, came into the Courier 
to see about the printing of some bills. 
Rogers approached him with the proposition 
Shepard enter the field of news reporting. 
Thus Shepard, taking up the bid, became the 
pioneer country correspondent. 


IDEA CATCHES ON 


At first only 8 papers were sold in Sandis- 
field but by the end of the year the number 
had increased to 521. Editor Rogers didn’t 
hesitate to hire correspondents in other 
communities to send in hometown news. 

In a short time the Courier became the 
leading weekly in the State. It was the first 
paper in the country to use a mechanized 
folder, an invention of Rogers. 

William Cullen Bryant, a native of Cum- 
mington, came to Great Barrington during 
the early part of the 19th century and served 
as town clerk. His records of the town still 
can be seen in the town clerk’s office. 
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Bryant’s fine handwriting records the vari- 
ous events of early Great , includ- 
ing his marriage to Fanny Fairchild and the 
birth of his first daughter. 

Dr. Anson Jones, the last president of the 
Texas Republic before it joined the United 
States, had an interesting and a varied ca- 
reer that took him to South America before 
he came back and stamped himself as one 
of the leading figures in Texas history. Jones, 
son of a leatherworker, attended school at 
Lenox Academy. He also had decided upon 
a printing career, serving as an apprentice in 
Pittsfield. In Texas his home was called Bar- 
rington-on-the-Brazos. Today it is a place 
of interest for tourists. 

Towns, like families, have had members of 
their families who earn honor, and also some 
who cause embarrassment. Great Barring- 
ton has had its virtuous characters and it also 
has had some unsavory ones. 

In one case it was Gilbert Belcher, who 
lived here during early colonial days. Times 
were rather difficult, so Gil Belcher, and 
some of his cohorts, decided to make some 
money—their own kind. They were appre- 
hended and Belcher was hanged in Albany 
for counterfeiting. 

Criminals go down in infamy, but Gil 
Belcher had one distinction, a cave and a 
square named after him. Great Barrington 
is probably one of the few communities in 
the country which has a public square named 
after a criminal. 





Private Enterprise Is Key to Prosperity 
for All People 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if we take 
a look at the economies of various coun- 
tries around the world, some may be sur- 
prised to learn that where private enter- 
prise has been given its head, the na- 
tions are on the march economically— 
the people suffer the worst conditions in 
those areas where socialism is the order 
of the day.- There is a lesson for us in 
determining foreign policy and in ana- 
lyzing our own economy in the follow- 
ing article and editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal. 

VeToinc HUMAN NATURE 


There has been so much economic double- 
talk in the past 40 years or so that it’s no 
wonder people sometimes forget the ordinary 
human instincts and actions that underlie 
any economy. 

Today we are told that the way to greater 
economic growth is through Government ex- 
pansion and inflation at the expense of in- 
dividual initiative and business enterprise. 
This is at odds with anything known of hu- 
man nature. Just the reverse—the restrain- 
ing of Government to give fullest expression 
to the individual—is the source of this coun- 
try’s historic growth. (Doesn’t anyone in 
Washington ever read the Federalist?) 

That is also the key to prosperity today in 
West Germany and other European nations. 
And,.as Professor Freeman reminds us on 
this page this morning, it is no less true of 
Asia. Where the private economy has been 
given its head—Japan, Malaya, Thailand, 
Hong Kong—the economic progress is strik- 
ing. Where government is master—in so- 
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clalist India, Indonesia, Burma—the econ- 
omy suffocates and the people seem doomed 
to perpetual poverty. No mystery shrouds 
this contrast, or none would if it were not 
for the confusions generated by those who 
insist that the state is man’s sole salvation. 

It is unfortunate that U.S. foreign policy 
favors the aggrandizement of socialist re- 
gimes in Asia, when socialist suppression is 
obviously the last thing that will help the 
peoples in backward lands. But it is far 
worse than unfortunate when that kind of 
thinking threatens to dominate our own 
country. 


Asia’s Economic ContTraAsTsS—GROWTH IS 
RaPmp WHERE RELATIVELY FREE ECONOMIES 
Exist 

(By Roger A. Freeman, Research Director of 
the Institute for Studies in Federalism, 
Claremont Men’s. College, Claremont, 
Calif.) 

As an American travels in East and South 
Asia he is struck by the contrast between 
Japan, Malaya, Thailand, and Hong Kong. 
which are visibly making great strides in 
raising their standards of living, and India, 
Indonesia and Burma which seem unable to 
lift themselves from the poorhouse category. 

It so happens that the first-named coun- 
tries, by and large, are pursuing free enter- 
prise policies while the latter have their 
economies planned and major industries 
owned or controlled by the government. 

Possession of natural resources often is 
held to be the main determinent of a coun- 
try’s wealth. They are, no doubt, a powerful 
influence. But they don’t explain the dif- 
ference between Malaya’s boom conditions 
and the permanent crisis which keeps Indo- 
nesia vying with India for the lowest rung 
on the economic ladder,’ 

Malaya and Indonesia are rich in the same 
resources—rubber, tin, oil. Both have fertile 
land, ample rain, a good growing climate. 
Why are Malaya’s rubber production and ex- 
ports going up and Indonesia’s going down, 
why is Malaya’s currency stable and freely 
convertible while Indonesia’s can be bought 
for one-fourth its official rate in the free 
market, why is Malaya able to attract in- 
creasing private foreign investment and In- 
donesia is not? Could it be because Malaya 
practices free trade and leaves business in- 
itiative unhampered, while Indonesia na- 
tionalizes more and more industries, places 
companies under government contro] and 
devises one 4 or 8-year plan after another 
which it is unable to carry out? There may 
be other factors at work, but they are not as 
apparent as the contrast in the aims of gov- 
ernment economic policies: A_ socialistic 
state in Indonesia, a free enterprise state in 
Malaya. A similar contrast, if less drastic, 
exists between Thailand and Burma. 


The contrast between Japan and India is 
even more marked. 


If lack of natural resources condemned 


“a country to misery, free-enterprise Japan 


would be the most distressed nation in the 
world. It has almost no iron ore, coal, oil, 
or gas, and few other materials essential to 
modern industry. Better than a third of its 
industrial and urban plant was destroyed in 
the war. But when one walks through 
Tokyo, Osaka, or Nagasaki today, we see 
throngs of well-dressed people, streets 
jammed with automobiles, a phenomenal 
volume of construction, and department and 
specialty stores with displays and shelves 
full of a wide variety of attractive merchan- 
dise. Japanese goods are carried in shops 
all over the globe, and Japanese contract 
bids are feared by competitors everywhere. 
Overall, Japan’s national income and prod- 
uct more than doubled in the past 10 years 
and seem to be on the way to doubling again 
in the 1960's. 
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Meanwhile India, as a fountainhead of 
central planning, has grown less than one- 
third Japan’s rate, and its people still are, 
in the words of its Commissioner General 
of Economic Affairs “undernourished, under- 
clothed, undereducated, and undernursed.” 
India’s per capita income and consumption 
rank among the lowest in the world. 

INDIA’S HEAD START 

India is far richer in natural resources 
than Japan but less developed. This was so 
10 years as well as 30 years ago. It was 
different a century ago, when India had at 
least the rvdiments of modern trade and 
communications and of a weste in- 
fluence while Japan was yet untouched by 
industrial civilization and deep in feudalism. 
Since then, Japan caught up with and sur- 
passed India and other Asian nations 
through the initiative of its businessmen 
and the industriousness of its people. 

Japan’s economy fell ugder Government 
influence after the Manchurian incident in 
1931, and was Government-controlled from 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1937 through World War II and the years 
of occupation. Since the Japanese regained 
control of their country, restrictions on busi- 
ness have been increasingly relaxed or re- 
pealed, and Japan’s industry is now among 
the freest in the world. While elsewhere in- 
dustries were nationalized, Japan split its 
public power monopoly into nine privately 
owned utility companies. 

That it arrested inflation soon after the 
end of the occupation did not keep Japan 
from experiencing what may well have been 
the fastest gross national product growth 
rate of all major countries. 

Tax reform, directed by American experts 
during the occupation period, featured high- 
er and more progressive individual and cor- 
porate income taxes, fiscal centralization, and 
national government grants to Ilocalities. 
Many of these reforms were repealed when 
the American military authorities (and their 
experts) left. Income taxes were reduced, 
and the local communities’ share of the tax 
collections was raised. Further income tax 
cuts and other concessions to encourage pri- 
vate industrial investment are now in proc- 
ess. Japan had some voluntary resource 
planning but there were neither 5-year plans 
of government ownership nor foreign aid. 

India followed a different course. It 
boosted tax rates and imposed new taxes in 
order to finance its 5-year plans. In addi- 
tion to tightening income taxes (rates up 
to 85 percent), it adopted a capital gains 
tax in 1956 and a graduated annual net 
wealth tax and an expenditure tax in 1957. 
Even the heavier taxes could not meet the 
requirements of the second 5-year plan, the 
printing press was activated, and inflation 
followed. Indian rupees now sell abroad at 
15 cents, which is 30 percent below the of- 
ficial rate of 21 cents. The third 5-year 
plan called for still higher taxes and vastly 
expanded foreign government aid. 

Some of India’s large industries such as 
cotton and other textiles, sugar, cement, 
shipping, etc., were built up before the war 
and may continue in private hands for some 
time. But even privately owned firms are 
closely regulated and controlled in regard 
to aHocation of materials, raisfng of capital, 
credit, production, expansion or replace- 
ments. Potential resources of the private 
sector are being gradually diverted to the 
public sector through such means as the 
nationalization of the life insurance indus- 
try, heavy taxation and regulatory action. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff, the head of Bombay's 
Free Enterprise Forum wrote in the Times 
of India: “The continued and ceaseless 
propaganda (by government officials) against 
the sins of omission and commission of the 
private sector is producing an impression, in 
the absence of any attempt to counter this 
propaganda, that the whole country has 
tacitly accepted a policy which will ulti- 
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mately lead tq the complete elimination of 
the private sector.” With much of private 
industry on notice that it is living on bor- 
rowed time, is it any wonder that capital 
markets are inadequate, and that savings are 
either hoarded in the form of gold or jewels 
or being smuggled abroad? 

India’s industrial output has substantially 
increased in the past 10 years but some lines 
are being held back by control direction. 
The installation of mechanical looms, for ex- 
ample, is forbidden and only hand looms are 
permitted. This keeps production down and 
costs up. Most of the government’s effort 
has been directed at the building up of cer- 
tain strategic industries, and a declining 
share of the successive 5-year plans has been 
allocated to the strengthening of agriculture, 
though a sharp boost in the supply of food 
and fiber is India’s most urgent need. 


GROWTH AND CAPITAL 


Mr. B. K. Nehru, India’s Commissioner 
General of Economic Affairs, stated earlier 
this year that “in the Indian economy there 
is only one factor of growth missing, and 
that is capital.” The third 5-year plan calls 
for $1 billion aid annually from foreign 
governments. 

The question may be injected how the 
Western countries were able to build their 
industrial plant without foreign aid. How 
did they break the oft-quoted “vicious cir- 
cle” of poverty breeding poverty? It is well 
known that the capital came from the blood, 
sweat, and tears of their citizens who de- 
ferred better living and social accomplish- 
ments until they could afford them. Private 
foreign capital also helped America’s indus- 
trialization but is slow to invest where even- 
tual socialization is a country’s proclaimed 


goal. 

That developed nations now are advancing 
more rapidly than some of the undeveloped 
countries suggests that the forces which 
caused the earlier industrialization may still 
be active. It could not be a difference in 
natural resources because the term “unde- 
veloped” itself suggests that resources are 
present but inadequately used. More likely 
the difference lies in the attitude toward 
work, savings, investment, personal initia- 
tive, the relationship of effort and success, 
the strenuous versus the contemplative life. 

Differences in these attitudes are reflected 
in the relative well-being of some Indians. 
There are no beggars or paupers among In- 
dia’s Parsees and few among its 64% million 
Sikhs. Indians do well in some other Asian 
countries and particularly in East and South 
Africa where they dominate some trades and 
lines of commerce. Because of their dedica- 
tion to work and eminent success, Indians 
are hated by the natives in Uganda, Kenya 
and all the way down the east coast of 
Africa. Thus, what is often lacking in India 
itself and other underdeveloped countries 
is not innate ability but the type of attitude 
that made Western nations the leaders in 
the industrial civilization. 

And one must conclude this is the crux 
of the matter in Asia. Profits are regarded 
as something intrinsically evil in the lands 
that remain backward. Yet it is apparent 
that where profits are highest in Asia, eco- 
nomic growth is most rapid. 





The Senior Citizen Is Coming of Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first of a series of articles appearing in 
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today’s Newark Star-Ledger, Sylvia Por- 
ter, the distinguished financial column- 
ist, focuses attention on a subject about 
which I have for many years spoken in 
strong terms, advocating much-needed 
legislation. Mrs. Porter quotes a num- 
ber of} authorities in setting forth her 
thesis that we are at the present time 
in “a cycle of explosive growth in our 
over-65 population.” This growth will 
be tremendously accelerated if certain 
altogether possible break-throughs occur 
in medical science. But we must act 
now, when already 1 in every 11 Ameri- 
cans is 65 or over. 

Earlier in the current session, I intro- 
duced a four-point program for our sen- 
ior citizens: medical care for the aged, 
reduction of the social security retire- 
ment age, removal of the income limita- 
tion for social security retirees and crea- 
tion of a Bureau of Senior Citizens. On 
only one of these matters has this body 
already acted: reduction of the retire- 
ment age. 

As crowded as the legislative program 
may continue to be, this entire program 
must be enacted during this session, if 
we are to act fairly and squarely with 


‘ our senior citizens. 


It is particularly important that the 
Bureau of Senior Citizens be brought 
into existence immediately, for at the 
present time there is no high-level na- 
tional agency concerned solely with the 
whole range of problems confronting our 
aging population. 

The following article points up 
we cannot afford further delay in meet- 
ing our obligations to those of our citi- 
zens who have earned the right to their 
last years in comfort and security: 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

“If we could cure arteriosclerosis, the ordt- 
nary lifespan, except for ,» Might be 
120. to 130 years:” Dr. Her 8S. Robb, 
Wayne College of Medicine. 

“The diagnostic advances of the past few 
months have indicated that the prevention 
of heart attacks is not beyond eventual, and 
perhaps, imminent control:” Dr. Edard L. 
Goldsmith, New York Hospital—Cornell 
Medical Center. 

“The average life expectancy will leap from 
the present 70 years to 100 years in a couple 
of decades. People will be fit enough to work 
until they are 85 or 90:” Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz, past president of the American Med- 
ical Association, as quoted by the Philadel- 
phia Reserve Bank. 

“One quarter of all the human beings that 
have ever reached the age of 65 are alive now. 
In the next 40 years, the’ aged population 
will more double in number:” Senator Part 
McNamara, chairman of the U.S. Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on b 

We are into a cycle of explosive growth 
im our over 65 population. Yet, even 
such spectacular forecasts as that of Sen- 
ator McNamara will turn out gross underesti- 
mates if the medical breakthrough hinted 
in the above quotations becomes reality (as 
they will). ~ 

We are living through a revolution in the 
power and status of our senior citizens. Yet, 
even among close students of our aging pop- 
ulation, there is scant understanding of the 
meaning of what McNamara’s contmittee 
calls this “new and quite different phenom- 
enon in our history.” 

We are watching unfold by the day chal- 
lenging changes in the working, income, re- 
tirement, social patterns of our senior citi- 
zens—changes of the most practical impor- 
tance to all of us and most. notably, to bus- 
inessmen and politicians... Yes, as the Phila- 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank said in a rec- 
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ent. study, businessmen usually ignore the 
old comsumer. Sure, merchants will take 
their money but few manufacturers and re- 
tailers have made an effort to develop the 
over-65 market. As for politicians, their lack 
of knowledge and conviction is underscored 
by the crazyquilt record of Government 
pension plans, medical programs and the 
like. 

America’s aging population is one of the 
great stories of our times—and one of the 
least probed. It is a tale which touches 
your heart no matter what your age, for it 
is a tale about you if you’re over 65—or it 
will be about you if you’re lucky enough 
to live to become a senior citizen. 

Before suggesting some of the implications 
of our aging population to businessmen and 
politicians, here are a few startling facts 
just disclosed in a new report of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging: 

Question. Precisely what has been the 
growth of our over-65 population? 

Answer, Today, 1 of every 11 Americans is 
65 or older compared with 1 of every 20 in 
1900. Just in the past 10 years, the aged 
population has soared nearly 35 percent 
against a rise in the general population of 
only 19 percent. There are now 17 million 
Americans 65 or older, accounting for over 
9 percent of our entire population. The most 
phenomenal growth has been in the over-85 
age group—up a fabulous 920 percent since 
1920 to a total of nearly 1 million. 

Question. What is the ratio of older 
women. to older men? 

Answer. Dramatizing the extent to which 
American women outlive men is the fact 
that there are 121 women 65 or over for every 
100 men. Putting it in reverse form, for 
every 100 women over 65, there are only 83 
men and for every 100 women over 85, there 
are only 64 men. Nearly one-half of the 
aged are widowed, single or divorced but 
7 of every 10 aged men are married while 
only 1 of every 3 women are. 

Question. What about the political power 
of the over-65? 

Answer. Today, 15.4 percent of the voting 
age population is 65 or older, almost double 
the 8.1 percent in this group in 1920. 

In number, in percentages, in status, in 
power over the marketplace and influence in 
politics, the senior citizen is skyrocketing in 
importance. In tomorrow’s column, some 
implications to businessmen. 





Management and Government Must Face 
Up to Automation and Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago Mr. George 
Baldanzi, president of the United Textile 
Workers, delivered an address to the 
technical conference of the Eastern 
States Show of the Material Handling 
Institute in Philadelphia. 

“Unless industry adopts an effective 
program to offset the impact of automa- 
tion,” President Baldanzi stated, “Serious 
social consequences for which industry 
will have only itself to blame, will result.” 

Such a program, Mr. Baldanzi said, 
must provide at least the following: 

Companywide recall rights; first hir- 
ing rights in new plants to workers laid 
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off at less modern plants; double early 
retirement rights to employees thrown 
out of work by plant closings; much im- 
proved severance pay allowances as com- 
pensation in forced layoffs; extension 
of supplementary unemployment benefits 
in industry; vested pension rights; job 
protection through advance notice of 
technological changes; company-paid 
retraining. 

The labor movement, Baldanzi said, 
will seek these protections as a very mini- 
mum because they are a matter of grim 
necessity for the workers and of survival 
for the labor movement. People, he said, 
are more important than machines, and 
the American labor movement will not— 
it cannot—accept a situation in which 
the social effects of technological im- 
provement are ignored, and only its ca- 
pacity to provide greater profits with 
fewer and fewer workers is the primary 
consideration. 

On the collective bargaining front, he 
said, industry will continue to fight the 
organization of its workers only at its 
own peril. Unless there are successful 
unions, he declared, there may be social 
breakdown, since workers unable to solve 
job problems at the job level and in the 
uncertain days that lie ahead will be 
“meat for the demagog.” 

Baldanzi called also for acceptance of 
labor’s growing demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage, which “by providing great- 
er security, would encourage a plant’s 
labor force to be more flexible and less 
insistent on rigid job classification.” 

; SHORTER WORKWEEK 


The shorter workweek—or work- 
year—is on the way, he also said. 
“Nothing can stop it, short of a hot 
war, and management would be well ad- 
vised to negotiate in this area if it pre- 
fers gradual change to abrupt reduc- 
tion.” ; 

He also called job retraining a joint 
responsibility in which the employer, 
labor and the community must share, 
and declared that the intelligent way 
is to begin now in a planned fashion be- 
fore the problems of retraining become 
more acute. 

However, he pointed out, unless there 
are jobs for workers who have been re- 
trained, retraining is meaningless, and 
the real answer lies in steps to make 
jobs available to all Americans willing to 
work. Citing figures to show the thou- 
sands of jobs lost through automation on 
farms, in factories, and offices, Baldanzi 
said that public works and services long 
overdue must be undertaken now to fill 
the gap left by these lost jobs. There 
is room for both public and private ac- 
tion in these fields—education, hospitals, 
social and medical research, education 
recreational facilities among them. 

PROGRAM TOO MODERATE 


In addition to retraining workers who 
are thrown out of work by automation, 
an equally important problem, which 
must also be met by whatever planning 
is necessary, is to equip the noncollege 
worker who will enter the labor market 
with the required skills to find work in 
our increasingly complex society, because 
America is changing in such a way and 
so rapidly that there will be less and less 
room for the unskilled worker. 
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Referring to the vast productive po- 
tential of America, Baldanzi declared 
that the expenditures of tax dollars to 
improve the welfare of the American 
people will also help to generate the 
momentum to get America moving. He 
called the Kennedy program, not too 
much, but too moderate, and an at- 
tempt to catch up when what is needed 
is a program to meet the future needs 
of our people. The way to make Amer- 
ica great he said, is to make the new 
technological revolution serve the people 
of this country, and of the entire world. 





Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—VIII 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the final article of the series 
on Missouri’s mental health program, 
Marsh Clark sums up the problems that 
face the State in making progress in 
the mental health field and the hopes 
that these problems can be overcome: 
InsmpE Missouri MENTAL HOSPITALS—PROBLEM 

Is To Overcome CENTURY OF NEGLECT, 

DAMAGE 

(By Marsh Clark) 
(Eighth and last of a series) 

The final problem facing Missouri’s pro- 
gram for the mentally ill is that it was ig- 
nored for 100 years and the damage can’t be 
repaired overnight. 

Bad conditions persist, as we have pointed 
out in this series. Patients have been 
pitched into institutions like corn into a 
silo—for storage—and there is an acute 
shortage of doctors, nurses, and other trained 
personnel. 

This means treatment is a luxury not en- 
joyed by many patients. Most are simply 
in custody. 

FOUND DISGUSTING 

On our tour of five of the State’s seven 
mental institutions, we were disgusted by 
the fact that some patients, mainly the very 
old and the very retarded, live in conditions 
devoid of human comforts. 

Here and there, too, you run into bugs 

and dirt. After the tour was over, my lips 
were chapped from breathing through my 
mouth to avoid smelling the stench in many 
spots. 
The buildings, especially at the older insti- 
tutions, are run down and were designed in 
the first place as custodial, not treatment, 
facilities. : 

For every bad sight, though, there is a 
pleasing one. 

Most of the institutional personnel, from 
superintendents down through attendants, 
deserve medals for working in the conditions 
they do. ‘ 

You see acts of kindness,-sacrifice and af- 
fection that are truly inspiring. 

The greatest need in the system is for 
more trained personnel. The salary level 
must be raised to make Missouri competitive 
with other States. ; 

MANY PLEASANT 


Many wards are pleasant, but every single 
one is overcrowded. 

Few patients, relatively, have their hands 
tied up or are bound to their beds or chairs 
(we saw about 30 at the five institutions) 
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and this method of keeping patients quiet 
is becoming less and less favored. 

Physical brutality is a thing of the past. 

Solitary confinement is infrequently used. 
We saw about 15 patients in solitary, mostly 
among the so-called criminally insane at 
State hospital No. 1 at Fulton and 8t. Louis 
State school and hospital, located in St. 
Louis County. 

The fact is inescapable that the basic cause 
of today’s shortcomings is public neglect 
and legislative penny-pinching since the 
State opened its first public mental institu- 
tion in 1851 at Fulton. 

Before the turn of the century, Missouri, 
like other States, followed the theory that 
the best treatment for a mentally ill per- 
son was to give him a dark corner to sit in. 

Between 1900 and 1950, dozens of studies 
and reports and newspaper crusades were 
made. All ended up in pigeonholes. Gov- 
ernors were by and large unreceptive to the 
idea of launching an all-out attack on the 
failures of our mental institutions. | Dis- 
interest was general. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent more for research on hoof-and- 
mouth disease than on mental disease until 
recently. 

Take the case of St. Louis State Hospital, 
the largest mental institution in the State. 
When the State took it over a few years ago 
from the city, it was almost completely a 
custodial institution. 


START FROM SCRATCH 


“We had to start from scratch,” recalls 8. - 
perintendent Dr. Louis H. Kohler. “Fina!!y 
I believe we now have a real treatment hos- 
pital with our one main problem continuing 
to be overcrowding. 

“We sell our patients on the idea that 
we're interested in their personal problems, 
and then we are forced to herd them into a 
situation where they have little or no privacy, 
where conditions are diametrically opposed to 
what we have indicated to them they should 
be.” 

Samuel H. Feder, business manager at St. 
Louis State School and Hospital, told us al- 
most the same thing. 

“When the State took it over, the institu- 
tion was in the toils of 20 years of neglect 
when St. Louis put as little money into im- 
proving the institution as possible,” he said. 
, With the help and encouragement of for- 
mer Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., the Missouri 
Mental Health Commission decided several 
years ago to make an allout attempt to se- 
cure a better future for Missouri’s mentally 
ill and retarded. é' 


EXTRA $17 MILLION 


A key step in this attempt was the hiring 
of Dr. Addison M. Duval, former assistant 
director of St. Elizabeths Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., as director of the State di- 
vision of mental diseases, and the formula- 
tion by him of a 10-year plan for the re- 
juvenation of the system. 

To finance the program during the first 
biennium .(1961-62), Dr. Duval asked the 
State government for an extra $17 million to 
hire doctors, nurses, and other needed per- 
sonnel and $15 million more for emergency 
new construction. 

Gov. John M. Dalton, in the budget he 
submitted to the State legislature 2 weeks 
ago, slashed these requests, seeking an in- 
crease of $7,267,000 for operations and cut- 
ting the capital improvements request. 

Since then, Governor Dalton has drawn 

criticism from various sources, including the 
mental health commission, which pointed 
out that if Mr. Dalton’s figure is approved 
the glorious new mental health program that 
is designed to take 10 years to complete 
will become a 40-year program instead. 
* Dr. Duval told the Globe-Democrat Sun- 
day he believes the difference he has be- 
tween himself and Governor Dalton is one of 
the degree and the speed by which the pro- 
gram is to be improved. 
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“I have no personal argument with Gov- 
ernor Dalton, who has given us as much of 
an increase as he has given any other ac- 
tivity in the Missouri government,” Dr. 
Duval said. } 

The total requested in Governor Dalton’s 
budget for the mental diseases program is 
$45,653,696, which, coupled with $6,500,000 
in Federal funds, brings the total planned 
expenditure for this purpose in the next 2 
years to $52,153,696. 

This is about one-seventh the amount to 
be spent on highways in the State. 


HOW IMPORTANT? 


How important is the care of mentally ill 
persons? 

A few years ago, Dr. Robert H. Felix, a 
mental health expert, told a congressional 
committee in Washington, D.C., that each 
year’s crop of babies will cost American tax- 
payers $800 million before they die in direct 
mental health care. 

Representative Charles A. Wolverton: “It 
is time somebody began to think about this 
in a very serious way.” 

Dr. Fe.rx. “I wish to God they would, Mr. 
Chairman. For some reason or another, gen- 
tlemen, there seems to be a feeling among 
many of the people in our country—the peo- 
ple on the highways and byways and my 
home in Kansas and your home wherever it 
mey be—that if you forget about mental 
iis-ess and ignore it, it will go away. 

“We hide this thing and cover it up. We 
alibi for it and bury our heads in the sand, 
gextlemen, and this is the greatest prob- 
iem, the most expensive health problem we 
have in this country (pounding the table 
hard). “Excuse me. I have to live with it 
every day.” 

In America and in Missouri, the impetus 
for improvement must come from the pub- 
lic. As Dr. Manson B. Pettit, superinten- 
dent of State Hospital No. 2 at St. Joseph, 
told us: “Our biggest job is to educate the 
people.” 

Dr. Alfred K. Baur, superintendent at 
State hosiptal No. 1 at Fulton, said it dif- 
ferently, in the form of a question. 

“Why blame the Governor or the legisla- 
ture? Aren’t they responsive to what the 
public wants?” 

Two hundred years ago, Samuel Johnson 
put the problem in his own way: “Those who 
do not feel pain,” he said, “seldom think that 
it is felt.” 





Statement Before House Appropriations 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mf. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following testimony 
which I gave before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Subcommittee on 
Public Works, requesting adequate ap- 
propriations for the New Jersey meadow- 
lands. 

I would also like to include as part of 
my remarks the statement of Thomas 
Gangemi, supervisor of Hudson County: 
STATEMENT BY HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 


or New JERSEY, BEFoRE HOUSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, within the shadows of Man- 
hattan lies a vast unclaimed tract of land 
that if developed would, I am certain, be 
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listed among the world’s most valuable real 
estate. It ia adjacent to what is unques- 
tionably the Most. productive, most valuable 
developed urban and port area of the world— 
New York City. This tract is not 45 minutes 
from Broadway. It is a mere 5 minutes by 
barge or by ferry or by motor vehicle through 
one of several tunnels. 

In its vastness there is nothing, and unde- 
veloped and unproductive, it is worth noth- 
ing. It’s great worth.to metropolitan New 
York and New Jersey, and to the economy of 
the entire eastern seaboard is in its potential. 
The development of the north Jersey 
meadowlands for industrial and transporta- 
tion use, and even for large scale housing to 
accommodate the teeming millions who over- 
crowd Manhattan, almost defied imagination. 
By our failure to reclaim this wasteland, we 
are indeed thwarting progress. We are fail- 
ing to make possible a solution to the ship- 
ping, traffic, transportation and housing 
problems that currently plague the great 
port of New York. 

The thousands of swampy acres of the 
north Jersey meadowland, so important to 
the future development of world’s greatest 
port area, challenge the imagination of city 
and industrial planners and engineers who 
see in these wasted acres land upon which 
could be built efficient facilities and sites 
which would serve for the expansion of ex- 
isting facilities on both sides of the Hudson 
River which now have nowhere to expand. 

Consider what such expansion would do 
for the economy of the New Jersey side of 
the Hudson, most of which is a distressed 
labor area. The building of tremendous 
trucking, storage and transhipping facili- 
ties would create many thousand of jobs 
and would thus relieve the persistent un- 
employment in this area. 

The north Jersey meadowland is a vast 
cancer, a sodden tract with raw sewage. It 
produces nothing and contributes nothing 
to the well-being of the people but a few 
bales of salt grass. 

The full reclamation of this swamp, or re- 
clamation of even a substantial part of it 
is too great a project to be undertaken 
without some Federal financial assistance. 
The officials of adjacent communities who 
have organized the Meadowlands Regional 
Development Agency are to be commended | 
for their effort to bring about major reclama- 
tion. But these municipalities, even with 
the assistance of the State of New Jersey, 
cannot be expected to accomplish the im- 
provement alone. There must be some help 
from the Federal Government. 

The request this committee is consider- 
ing is, I am certain, the distinguished Mem- 
bers will agree, a modest start. It will serve 
merely to advance the planning and sur- 
veying necessary to the development of a 
fixed plan for development over a period of 
years. 

There has been some very limited piece- 
meal reclamation, mainly by private interest, 
but this is not the effective approach to a 
project of this magnitude. Even the big 
Port of New York Authority does not have 
the capability of carrying out full reclama- 
tion. This must be a venture in which 
Federal, State, county and local governments 
join, for all will benefit by the improved 
economy. 

While reclamation for housing to accom- 
modate the millions of persons now living in 
Manhattan in less than substandard dwell- 
ings has not been too seriously considered 
by planners to this point, this is a distinct 
possibility. There is to my knowledge no 
reason why attractive and efficient housing 
could not rise on part of this vast tract. 
Indeed a young man in my district then 
studying engineering submitted to me sev- 
eral years ago a plan for the building, on a 
section of the reclaimed swamp, a whole 
city. The possibilities are unlimited and 
nothing has so impressed this upon nie as 
the vision of my young constituent. 
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The testimony which this committee is 
hearing this morning in support of Federal 
funds for a survey of this tract is not a self- 
ish plea, considering that the benefits to be 
derived from full development would accrue 
not alone to the communities in the area and 
shipping and industry in New York, but 
would benefit the commercial and industrial 
complexes of the entire eastern seaboard. 

Reclaiming the New Jersey meadowlands 
would completely revitalize New Jersey. It 
would create thousands of jobs, reduce local 
taxes by creating new rateables. It would 
greatly increase Federal income by stimulat- 
ing our entire economy in this area. 

I sincerely feel that no investment by the 
Federal Government could reap greater re- 
turns from the Federal Government and the 
people of the metropolitan area. 

Once the reclamation is a reality there 
would be a thousandfold return to the Fed- 
eral Government for every dollar that went 
into making it possible. 

The whole idea of reclaiming this vast 
tract of swamp and making it a useful and 
productive area, is too vast a project to be 
discussed before this learned committee in 
any detail. The possibilities are almost be- 
yond the imagination of man. 

I urgé the distinguished members of this 
committee to favorably consider the proposal 
that there be included in the fiscal year 1962 
appropriations bill funds to get started an 
engineering study that will lead to the reali- 
gation of a full reclamation and development 
of the New Jersey meadowlands. 


Appearing with me was the following 
delegation from Hudson County: 

Hon. Dominick V. Daniels, Repre- 
sentative, 14th District, New Jersey; Ben 
Schlossberg, director of industrial and 
real estate development, who _read 
Supervisor Thomas Gangemi’s statement 
in his absence; John H. Brandle, direc- 
tor, Hudson County Board of Free- 
holders; George M. Bonelli, Hudson 
County freeholder; Edward P. Carey, 
Hudson County freeholder; Samuel Mil- 
ler (Senator Kelly), Hudson County 
counsel; Walter Mohn, assistant county 
engineer; Joseph Healey, mayor of 
Kearny; Charles Weaver, mayor of 
North Bergen; and C. Harry Callari, 
Hudson County Mosquito Commission. 
TESTIMONY BY THOMAS GANGEMI, SUPERVISOR 

or Hupson CouNTY, BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JUNE 7, 1961 

The county of Hudson urges this commit- 
tee to recommend an initial appropriation of 
$50,000 for the purpose of conducting a sur- 
vey affecting the streams and river basins in 
our area.as outlined and authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 85-500. 

The Army Engineers are not only sympa- 
thetic but very anxious to conduct this sur- 
vey. However, as a result of many confer- 
ences, and in particular the one held on 
April 15, 1961, in my office in Jersey City 
with Frank L. Panuzzio, assistant chief 
engineer of the US. engineering district in 
New York, who was a witness to the damage 
caused by the floods at that time, the Army 
Engineers have been most anxious to co- 
operate. In fact, since March 19, 1959, as a 
result of their many inspections of the 
meadowlands area they have been most in- 
terested in cooperating with us. 

We are convinced that the Army Engineers 
have the ability and facilities to conduct 
this survey. Proper reclamation of the 
wasteland of the meadows is a necessity 
which only the Federal Government can 
initiate. 

The success of this endeavor will lead 
eventually to thousands of millions of dol- 
lars in new ratables and give employment 
to thousands of people in our area. 

The Jersey meadows extend about 28 miles 
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in length and 4 miles in depth through the 
counties of Hudson, Bergen, Essex, Union, 
and Middlesex. 

Dutch engineers, viewing the marshes in 
the shadow of the Empire State Building, 
declared “only in America could it happen.” 
Thus do Europeans regard our waste of a 
treasure. 

It is estimated there are 30,000 acres of 
marshes, a fifth of which _has been reclaimed. 

The reclaimed portion gives an inkling 
of the value of this land when it is con- 
sidered that built on it are massive electrical 
generating stations as heavy as a 50-story 
building; railroad marshaling yards, through 
which 30 million tons of freight pass an- 
nually; 2 airports, heavy industrial plants, 
some of the largest truck terminals in the 
world;-ship terminals; refineries and petro- 
leum distribution centers. 

These developments are industrial proof 
that the marshes can be conquered and put 
to profitable use. 

This conquest of the meadows, however, 
has been piecemeal and different methods 
of reclamation have been used, and the cost 
per acre is about the same as upland acres. 

What is needed at this time is a survey 
which would be the basis for overall rec- 
lamation of the meadows with a view toward 
planned development. 

From the survey, we would find the real 
extent of the poorly chartered marshes; basic 
soils and engineering data. 

Without this survey, the marshes will re- 
main a wasteland in the midst of over- 
occupied land. The survey should tell us 
where to erect dikes and locks and pump- 
ing stations without regard to geographical 
borders. 

Then, with the land reclaimed, industry 
would have a place to expand, municipali- 
ties would receive new tax ratables and our 
people would have more job opportunities 
as the overall economy was given a boost as 
the last frontier of the metropolitan area 
opened up. 

These statements have been concurred in 
by the Hudson County Board of Freeholders 
and the mayors of Kearny, North Bergen, and 
Secaucus, .the latter three municipalities 
embracing the major portion of the meadow- 
land area. - 





The One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a press release by_me: 

THE ONE-Way STREET 


A House subcommittee studying th® im- 
pact of foreign trade on U.S. employment has 
received evidence of shocking and dangerous 
oil import practices, Representative Jonn H. 
Dent declared today. 

After only 2 days of hearings that will 
ultimately cover a wide range of industries 
affected by international trade policies, Con- 
gressman Dent said he is reporting the in- 
formation to call attention to the need for 
“immediate remedial action by the executive 
department and/or Congress.” _ 

Referring to testimony from anthracite 
and bituminous coal spokesmen, he said: 

“Because of national defense as well as 
economic implications, this information can- 
not be withheld until the subcommittee re- 
port is prepared. With coal mining areas 
plagued by labor surplus conditions and 
world peace hinging on the fancy of a fanati- 
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cal fiend in Moscow, it is past time for an 
adjustment of oil import policies. 

“Information received during opening 
hearings may also be helpful to Congress in 
its deliberations on foreign aid, for we have 
evidence that some beneficiaries of our gen- 
erdsity have entered into barter deals to take 
anthracite from Russia instead of from 
Pennsylvania. Similar transactions are be- 
ing developed with Soviet oil as bait, an- 
other situation which cannot be overlooked 
in the formulation of a new foreign economic 
assistance program.” 

In a statement prepared for delivery on 
the House floor, Congressman Dent declared 
that numerous communities in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia would “automatically 
emerge” from .the distressed area classifica- 
tion if residual oil imports were prevented 
from usurping much of coal’s markets on 
the east coast. Atlantic seaboard consumers 
who demand unrestricted volumes of oil im- 
ports are “provincial and selfish,” he 
charged, pointing particularly to New Eng- 
land business groups who demand unre- 
stricted shipments of foreign residual oil 
while insisting upon quotas and tariffs for 
textiles, fish, shoes, and other products native 
to that area. 

Congressman Dent said that international 
oil shippers have a “leverage” to dispose of 
residual oil at whatever price is nécessary to 
undersell coal because “whatever losses are 
incurred in these transactions can be ab- 
sorbed by the profitable sales” of gasoline, 
lubricating oils, and other higher grade 
products of crude petroleum. Continuing, 
he said: 

“This advantage—of being able to stick 
the American motorist with part of the 
tab for industrial sales of residual oil—has 
brought economic disaster and destruction 
to mining communities from the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania to bituminous regions 
beyond the Ohio River. The procedure is 
dually insidious in that it vitiates America’s 
defense structure. 

“If Khrushchev ever carried out one of his 
assortment of threats, the quick disruption 
of ocean tanker traffic is a foregone con- 
clusion. For this reason the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization should send a sur- 
vey team up and down our East coast if 
necessary to find out which industrial fuel 
oil consumers now on foreign residual oil 
would be needed to take part in a mobiliza- 
tion program. 

“If shipping from foreign refineries is 
knocked out, where will plants participating 
in the defense effort get their fue] supply? 
The answer to this question cannot wait 
until Khrushchev explodes over the Berlin 
issue or the Laos controversy.” 

Congressman DENT said that, while the 
oil import “flasco” should be corrected im- 
mediately, there are other trade policies 
involving the Nation’s energy supplies that 
also require close scrutiny on the part of 
Congress. He said that his hearings have 
produced evidence that the Polish Commu- 
nist government is seeking to modernize 
some of its mining operations through use 
of foreign aid money from the United States. 
At the same time, he said, Polish coal is mov- 
ing into Western Europe in competition with 
coal from American mines. 

“In the course of our hearings, the entire 
energy picture—including new inroads by 
Russia in the oil export market—will be 
clarified,” he said. “The subcommittee will 
also look into both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of foreign trade policies with 
respect.to other basic American industries. 

“We are hopeful that the information will 
be particularly useful ‘to the Ways and 
Means Committee when the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act expires next year. 
Meanwhile it will be up to Congress to take 
steps to correct the very ugly oil import 
problem unless OCDM’s study prompts the 
Interior Department to order sharp and 
immediate cutbacks.” 
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Proposed Tractors-for-Prisoners Ex- 
change With Fidel Castro, Dictator of 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Congress Should Act,” which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star on June 
16,1961. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

CoNnGREsS CAN ACT 


Congress should assert its position as an 
equal arm of the U.S. Government by halting 
the blackmail plot which has been hatched 
by Fidel Castro, and supported by some slow 
thinkers in this country. 

Fidel Castro, premier and Red dictator of 
Cuba, has finally stripped away all the cam- 
ouflage of humanity and concern which 
the tractors committee tried to build. In 
spite of the efforts of the Reuther-Roosevelt- 
Eisenhower group, the Communist leader has 
laid out his terms for all the world to see. 

Just as the Star noted earlier, Castro re- 
gards this affair as a combination prisoner 
exchange and payment of indemnity to his 
regime for the invasion of Cuba. For some 
weeks, Americans who tried to engineer this 
trade pretended that the whole thing was 
just a sweet, humanitarian effort to save 
some unfortunate Cubans. captured after the 
ill-fated expedition. Castro has proved the 
facts are otherwise. 

Castro first said he would trade the 1,200 
prisoners on a man-far-man basis. At the 
same tinie, he demanded indemnity in the 
form of tractors, bulldozers or some sort of 
machinery worth $28 million. Finally, he 
demanded a special exchange for three men 
who must be unusually dear to the cause of 
international communism, including one 
common murderer and one subverter of free- 
dom. 

There is nothing humanitarian at all in- 
volved in this sort of negotiation. The Unit- 
ed States would be humiliated if its officials 
were to engage in such a discussion. There 
is no so-called propaganda advantage to be 
had from a series of talks which give Castro 
an opportunity to portray this country as an 
aggressor. 

That is exactly what the Red leader of 
Cuba is doing. He says that the United 
States committed an unlawful act against 
Cuba by organizing an invasion. For this, 
America owes him indemnity. Those Ameri- 
cans who care to do so will remember that 
Germany was forced to pay indemnity in 
one form or another after World Wars I and 
II. There was the presumption that the 
German nation had acted in such a way as 
to deliberately harm other countries of the 
world, and this fault was acknowledged by 
these payments, 

Castro also charges that the United States 
has adopted the Communist system of po- 
litical imprisonment. He says that this coun- 
try should release political prisoners held in 
the United States, Guatemala, Nicarauga, 
Spain, Puerto Rico, and other unspecified lo- 
cations. 

If any group of Americans accepts these 
conditions for negotiations, the United 
States will be made a laughingstock through- 
out the world. 


The 1 ccsident has unwisely given his sanc- 
tion to the tractors committee. He appears 
unable to see just how much harm this 
whole business is causing. 

Congress is not powerless in the circum- 
stance. It can express the majority senti- 
ment of the people of this country by de- 
manding a halt in this sordid affair. The 
matter can be neatly summed up for Congress 
by asking if anyone believes the Senate 
would ratify an agreement to pay Fidel Cas- 
tro $28 million in indemnity while releasing 
1,200 nameless political prisoners? 

The answer is obvious. The responsibility 
of Congress is just as clear. 





Naval Policy: Political Future of South- 
east Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend to the attention of the 
Senate an article by Mr. David Divine, 
defense correspondent of the London 
Times, entitled “Ships or Concrete” and 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

In this article, Mr. Divine criticizes 
the fixed-base policy of the Royal Navy 
while praising the high mobility concept 
employed by the U.S. Navy. He dis- 
cusses the operations of the U.S. Navy 
7th Fleet in the Far East, with par- 
ticular reference to the manner in which 
it buttresses the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. However, it is difficult to 
take heart at Mr. Divine’s comments 
concerning the possible political future 
of southeast Asia, particularly when they 
are made by a man who is so obviously 
well informed in the area of which he 
writes: 

Hopefully, the continued presence of 
the 7th Fleet in the Far East, along with 
our foreign aid and people-to-people 
programs such as the Peace Corps, will 
reverse some of the trends which do not 
augur well for the future of freedom in 
southeast Asia. The U.S. 7th Fleet pro- 
vides very tangible evidence of our 
strength to the peoples of southeast Asia 
and is a force which is undoubtedly most 
effective in helping to sustain the will of 
these people to resist Communist en- 
croachment. 

At a time when much of the oversea 
press has found it fashionable to criticize 
the United States for the conduct of its 
foreign affairs, a vital part of which is 
the composition and deployment of its 
Armed Forces, it is encouraging to find 
such an accurate and informed analyst 
as Mr. Divine giving the U.S. 7th Fleet 
credit for providing the glue which holds 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
together. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHIPs oR CONCRETE? 
(By David Divine) 

The continuing violations of the cease-fire 

understanding in Laos must give rise to 
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serious doubts as to whether the Geneva 
Conference will achieve any of its real 
objects. 

These doubts parallel the fears that I heard 
expressed in the course of a long tour of the 
SEATO area during the past month. In 
Bangkok I found the belief widely voiced 
that the conference, by the method of its in- 
ception and its terms of reference, had al- 
read “sold Laos down the river” and that, 
whatever the degree of agreement eventu- 
ally reached, the reality would give the Com- 
munist guerillas practical access through the 
southern passes to South Vietnam, and 
thereby, in due course, to the Viet Cong, 
and enable them to carry out their planned 
communization of the area. 

The Communists were believed already to 
hold a wide strip along the entire eastern 
frontier of Laos and to be vigorously engaged 
in suborning the contiguous tribes in Viet- 
nam. Complete access through Laos would 
enable not only guerrilla troops but also 
munitions to reach the Viet Cong in weight, 
and the survival of the Vietnamese Central 
Government without outside intervention 
would be doubtful in the extreme. Cam- 
bodia, which has in the past put out feelers 
toward China, would—according to this 
thesis—be absorbed without real resistance: 
the fall of Thailand, at present the main base 
of the effort of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, would in due course be fol- 
lowed by the fall of Malaya and eventually 
of Singapore. The reasons which brought 
SEATO into being would then cease to exist. 

Is this view unduly pessimistic? As in 
Europe in Hitler’s time, the small nations 
of southeast Asia have refused to combine in 
the face of an encroaching aggression. Seven 
years ago SEATO was established. _Of the 
11 nations in the direct path of Communisié 
advance in the area only 3 elected to join 
it—Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
Today, only these three still belong to 
SEATO. Australia and New Zealand, more 
distantly removed, have loyally supported it. 
Britain has participated to the limit of avail- 
able strength. But it is on the American 
concept that the western Pacific is the sea 
frontier of the Americas that the whole 
organization in reality rests. 

The United States has made available 
powerful strike forces in the general area 
and a substantial capacity to follow up the 
initial strike. All else in the general SEATO 
contribution has a faint air of unreality. 
Pakistan has a real will to participate, but 
its military eye is on Kashmir. The Philip- 
pines, on the other flank, is politically sound 
but has little military effectiveness. Thal- 
land has on paper a powerful army well 
equipped with American material, and an 
air force that, small in numbers, is yet a 
factor of importance. But as a Buddhist 
pacifist country its will to fight is at least 
doubtful. 

Of what I have called the distant coun- 
tries Australia maintains a valuable air com- 
ponent at Butterworth opposite Penang, and 
New Zealand has useful forces in the area. 
Whether the Australasian forces are com- 
mensurate with either the potential danger 
to the two countries or their resources is, 
however, open to question. 

The British contribution is difficult to 
assess for its military reality is bedeviled 
by political complications. In the general 
relief at the reoccupation of Malaya at the 
end aa ee war the principle of the re- 
establishment of the naval base at Singapore 
appears to have been accepted without any 
searching examination as to its political 
biability. Today Singapore is a “Chinese 
city,” rejected by Malaya partly because of 
its presumptive uncertainty in the event of 
war with China. 

Since 1946 the naval base has been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. Figures as to the real 
cost of bases are not available, but it is ob- 
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vious that a very large share of the British 
Navy's exiguous finance has been poured 
into the establishment which fosters the 
Far Eastern fleet. Is the efficacy of the fleet 
commensurate with the cost? 

At present, in an emergency, Singapore 
can send to sea one fleet carrier—the mod- 
ernized Victorious—one commando carrier, 
probably one cruiser, and a handful of de- 
stroyers, frigates, and minesweepers. This 
is an efficient force adequate to a temporary 
intervention, but, as the recent exercise 
“pony express,” very clearly demonstrated, 
for anything more than that a very large 
foliowup effort is essential. In “pony ex- 
press” this was provided almost entirely by 
the Americans. Neither the necessary types 
of ship nor the numbers exist at Singapore. 

An even more important consideration is 
the effectiveness of Singapore as a base in 
time of war. 

Its labor force (of something in the region 
of 10,000 men) is\roughly 60 percent Indian, 
but its key posts are held by a far higher 
percentage of Chinese. They are screened 
and their personal loyalty is probably be- 
yond question. In time of peace the bases, 
sea, military, and air, represent an important 
element in Singapore’s precarious economy 
and will presumably be free from real in- 
terference. In time of war—and in particu- 
lar of war with Chinese communism in 
whatever form—the security of the bases is 
subject to the gravest possible doubts. 

In Malaya the position is equally dubious. 
The Malayan Government has already issued 
a caveat against the use of Malayan bases in 
the event of a war over Laos. It is difficult 
for a layman to understand the purpose of a 
base like Butterworth—brilliantly run as it 
is, and brilliantly occupied still in the 
jungie operations against Communist terror- 
ists—if it is to be subject to the hamstring- 
ing of neutralism at the moment when it is 
really needed. 

What, then, is the effective force which 
today keeps Communist aggression at bay? 

Substantially it is the American 7th Fleet, 
with the strategic air component and the as- 
tonishing powerful land and air striking 
force of the U.S. Marines. Based as securely 
as is possible in the prevailing instability of 
the East from Tokyo through Okinawa to 
Clark Field and Subic Bay in the Philippines, 
it is an arc of astonishing power. 

It is maintained at the highest degree of 
readiness. In the middle of the “pony ex- 
press” exercise the giant aircraft carrier 
Coral Sea was withdrawn to a waiting posi- 
tion because of a flareup over Laos. To do 
this she required no more than an order. 
The carriers are kept for prolonged periods at 
sea, topped up with fuel at frequent inter- 
vals, their aircraft maintained at maximum 
numerical strength from shore bases, their 
supplies and ammunition at instant avail- 
ability. It is a fleet of 130 ships. 


In addition to an extraordinarily power- 
ful air striking force, the spearhead of which 
is the long-range twin-jet A3D Sky Warrior 
bomber, it has a secondary striking force of 
Regulus missile-carrying submarines and an 
increasing number of nuclear—though not 
yet Polaris—submarines. It has guided- 
missile cruisers like the Topeka and re- 
markably efficient giant destroyers of the 
type of the McCain and it has a host of 
ancillary vessels: counterparts of our com- 
mando-carrying Bulwark, attack. transports, 
landing ship docks and other amphibious 
ships. 

It is the most powerful fleet in the world 
today and it is capable of rapid reinforce- 
ment by the ist Fleet. Both fleets are 
under the command of CINCPAC, Adm. 
Harry Felt, at Pearl Harbor. 

The 7th Fleet itself has been devised and 
designed in accordance with three require- 
ments: strike potential, followup capacity, 
and mobility. It is virtually independent 


_ of its bases. We, with our Far Eastern fleet, 
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appear to have adhered to outworn base 
principles and to have put our money into 
concrete rather than into ships. 

There .are signs that the admiralty is 
having fresh thoughts on this. They are 
indeed to be welcomed. 
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HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of difficult decisions, no prob- 
lem is more fraught with fateful conse- 
quences than the problem of deciding on 
a resumption of testing of atomic wea- 
pons. 

The people of this country have had 
divided counsel on this important sub- 
ject but the time is at hand when a deci- 
sion must be made in the interest of the 
security of the United States. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp has been cus- 
tomarily forthright in his discussion of 
this difficult problem and in his descrip- 
tion of the considerations which impel 
the thoughtful person to the conclusion 
that resumption of testing is being 
forced upon the United States. 

Senator Dopp states the issue so clear- 
ly and so forcefully in a letter to the New 
York Times of today, June 26, that I be- 
lieve the Congress and the public gen- 
erally should read his words. I am 
happy to append his letter herewith: 
Test RESUMPTION WANTED—SENATOR Dopp 

Says Sovrer .ATTiITuDE LEaves UNITED 

STaTes No ALTERNATIVE 
To the Eprrors oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Your editorial of June 14 stated that “we 
must not resume testing, certainly not at 
this time and preferably not before the So- 
viets resume testing.” On June 19 a second 
editorial stated that “if we were to resume 
testing, we would give Russia an opportunity 
to catch up with us.” 

I do not know where the writer of these 
editorials obtains his information, but I am 
compelled to ask: How does he know that 
the Soviets have not been conducting clan- 
destine tests ever since the moratorium be- 
gan? 

You may conceivably answer by asking me 
whether I have any proof that the Soviets 
have been cheating on the moratorium. 
Without any system of inspection there 
simply could be no proof that would stand 
up in court, even if the Soviets had conduct- 
ed hundreds of clandestine tests, under- 
ground and in space, up to the megaton 
level. On the other hand, we have now 
had more than four decades of experience 
with international communism and, on the 
basis of this experience, certain things can 
be stated as facis. 

It can be stated as a fact that communism 
is utterly without humanity or moral 
scruples. 

It can be stated as a fact, and this fact 
is documented by a Senate study, that the 
Soviet Government since its etsablishment 
has violated more than 1,000 treaties and 
agreements into which it has entered. It 
can further be stated as a fact that Com- 
munist doctrine, from Lenin on down, sancti- 
fies the violation of treaties if such action 
helps to advance the cause of world com- 
munism. 
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VIOLATING PACTS 


Against these undisputed background facts 
it can be taken as axiomatic that if the Krem- 
lin stands to make important gains from the 
violation of an agreement and if, in addi- 
tion, it can violate this agreement with abso- 
lutely no risk of exposure or obloquy, it 
will certainly do so. 

The moratorium on nuclear testing was in 
my opinion the most fatuous bipartisan 
blunder we have ever committed in the field 
of foreign policy. It was wrong no matter 
how you look at it. It was wrong because it 
based our security as a nation on the word of 
honor of a government that has consist- 
ently violated its word of honor. 

It was wrong even from the standpoint 
of those who consider a test-ban treaty one 
of the chief objectives of our foreign policy. 
More than any other single factor, the mora- 
torium has deprived us of all bargaining 
power in Geneva. There simply was no rea- 
son why the Soviets should agree to a test 
ban with inspection when we had, in effect, 
already agreed to a test ban without in- 
spection. 

Unless our policymakers and the editorial 
writers of the New York Times can establish 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Soviets 
have abided by the moratorium, prudence 
and a decent respect for the safety of our 
people point imperatively to the need for 
terminating the moratorium without further 
delay. 

FIRST WITH BOMB 

I would point out that America beat the 
Kremlin to the H-bomb by a matter of 
months only. Had President Truman pro- 
crastinated instead of.ordering a crash pro- 
gram to develop it, America today might be 
a Soviet satellite. Other breakthrougls just 
as revolutionary are on the books. For ex- 
ample, if the Soviets got the neutron bomb 
before we did, we might then be confronted 
with the choice between surrendering with- 
out battle or engaging in all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. 

I do not share the view that the United 
States will stand condemned in the eyes of 
the world if it renews nuclear testing. We 
have gone the extra mile 10 times over. If 
we again spread the record of Soviet perfidy 
before world opinion, if we unilaterally and 
without agreement commit ourselves to con- 
duct no tests that contaminate the atmos- 
phere, if we frankly set forth the military 
danger to the entire freeworld of a new 
Soviet breakthrough in nuclear weapons, if 
we then declare that Soviet intransigence 
at Geneva and Soviet opposition to inspec- 
tion leave us with no alternative but to re- 
sume underground testing, I am confident 
that this position would enjoy overwhelming 
understanding and support from free men 
everywhere. 

Tuomas J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senator. 
WASHINGTON, June 22, 1961. 
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OF FLORIDA 
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Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I call to the at- 
tention of the Members of a prize-win- 
ning speech by Steve Mackauf, a high 
school junior in my district. 

On the basis of this composition and 





_his delivery of it, Steve won a $1,000 
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scholarship in the district finals in de- 
bating, sponsored by the Miami Ex- 
change Club. In the statewide contest, 
in’ competition with upperclassmen sev- 
eral years his senior, Steve came in sec- 
ond. Last year, he won the Florida State 
Optimist oratorical contest and placed 
second in the regional contest against 
representatives from 13 States. 

Steve is scheduled to represent Miami 
Beach High School in the national 
forensic league finals which will take 
place at the University of Pittsburgh 
this month. Northwestern University 
recently selected him to attend its na- 
tional high school institute in speech— 
a 5-week course—this summer. 

All of us here in the Congress know 
of the growing concern now being ex- 
pressed by our people over the inroads 
being made in all corners of the globe by 
the forces of international communism. 
Coupled with these expressions are 
queries as to “what can I do” to help. 
Steve’s paper clearly and succinctly re- 
sponds to that appeal in a practical and 
effective manner. In these days of 
name calling, labeling, fears and sus- 
picions of everyone from the highest to 
the lowest, this is a refreshing expression 
of courage, confidence, and common- 
sense. I know all of the Members will 
share my sentiments after reading 
Steve’s speech, “These Are the Times,” 
which follows: 

THESE ARE THE TIMES 
(By Stephen Mackauf) 

Almost two centuries ago American patri- 
ots were fighting a dedicated crusade to 
breathe life into the self-evident truths of 
their Declaration of Independence. During 
a dark and despairing period of the Revolu- 
tion, Thomas Paine reflected the concern of 
his countrymen when he said, “These are 
the times that try men’s souls.” 

There have been other occasions in our 
Nation’s history when these words have been 
equally appropriate. Today, perhaps agsnever 
before, this thought is even more meaning- 
ful, not only to Americans, but to all free- 
dom-loving people throughout this troubled 
world. The specter of an atomic war looms 
in their minds and casts a pall over them 
like an evil mushroom cloud. 

If Thomas Paine were alive today, he 
would reiterate with emphasis, “These are 
the times that try men’s souls.” For indeed, 
these are the times when the very existence 
of democracy and of religion are being chal- 
lenged by a totalitarian and atheistic enemy. 

These are the times when a Khrushchev 
has the audacity and the confidence to tell 
us, “Your grandchildren will be living under 
communism.” Then in a more belligerent 
mood he warns us, “We will bury you.” 

What can we do to pfotect our cherished 
way of life? How can we advance the cause 
of freedom? What can we do to prevent 
future wars? 

These are very difficult questions to an- 
swer. Nevertheless, in the interest of sur- 
vival and as the guardians of liberty it is in- 
cumbent upon every American to help re- 
solve such grave problems. However, in order 
to do so we must all become fully aware of 
the duties and responsibilities required of 
good citizens. How can such an awareness 
be attained? One excellent way would be 
by frequent referral to our t Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, to determine 
by a penetrating self-examination if we are 
properly using and correctly interpreting its 
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fundamental principles. Our Founding 
Fathers left us as a legacy these priceless 


‘documents, and we refer to them with pride 


as our great American heritage. It should 
be the solemn duty of each generation, there- 
fore, to enrich this heritage before passing 
it on to the next. 

Unfortunately, far too many of our fellow 
citizens take their birthright for granted. 
They accept the privileges of citizenship but 
shy away from its responsibilities. This is 
reflected in several ways: by their disinterest 
in local, national, and international affairs, 
by their insincerity with regard to prejudice 
and intolerance, by their apathetic voting 
records. 

Will posterity wonder why we who live in 
the greatest democracy of all time did not 
better understand the social, spiritual, and 
economic needs of our time? Will posterity 
wonder why we who had the opportunity to 
vote, thereby insuring our heritage as free- 
men, did not exercise such a privilege? 

If we desire to avoid the possibility of such 
indictments, then let America’s silent citizens 
be reminded of the fate which befell other 
great nations of the past. Let them be 
alerted to the dangers and destruction which 
a@ complacent and voiceless society can bring 
upon itself. 

Although our national security is Jjeop- 
ardized by internal weaknesses, we must 
never lose sight of the external peril which 
threatens our country. It is the one which 
comes from the Soviet Union, a power that 
is determined to destroy us by one means 
or another. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the highway of freedom be traveled by each 
and every American, united and dedicated 
to defend their country as well as their 
democratic ideals. 

National security is dependent upon many 
things. Some of them in a sense are ma- 
terial, but the most important ones are 
matters of national spirit, It depends upon 
our belief in the future; it depends upon 
our willingness to give up a little of today 
so that we might have a tomorrow; it de- 
pends upon our vigilance and preparedness. 

While the challenges of the moment are 
very serious, we should never give way to 
black despair or defeatist doubts. Ameri- 
cans have the intelligence, the courage, and 
the military strength if need be to overcome 
any assault made by anyone against their 
nation. 

However, we should be ever mindful that 
national security is not limited or confined 
to this continent alone, It must extend to 
every nation whose people want to remain 
or desire to be free, for when democracy is 
weakened in any part of the globe it makes 
our nation that more vulnerable. 

The United States is no longer an inde- 
pendent island. Gone are the days of os- 
trichlike isolationism. Gone are the days 
when nations, races, and religions were fairly 
well capusled by geographical location. Now, 
through the media of communication, trans- 
portation, and the United Nations, it seems 
as if the peoples of the world have been 
poured into one huge container. 

Becaue of this one-world transition, 
America must become a dynamic and in- 
spirational leader in marshaling the forces 
of freedom against the forces of oppression. 
To succeed in this endeavor we must make 


one of us tries to make democracy really 
live within our land. 
The frontiers of freedom are always for- 


faith in our heritage and destiny, we shall 
strive and we will succeed in creating a free 
and secure world. 
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Tractors for Castro: A Deal That Back- 
fired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
U.S. News & World Report: 

Tracrors ror Castro: A DEAL THaT Back- 
FIRED 


It’s a rude awakening for those who took 
up Castro’s men-for-machines offer. 

The dictator kept boosting the ante, but 
did he ever intend to deal? Was his real 
aim to draw world attention to the U.S. role 
in the Cuban invasion? 

Last May 17, in a television speech, Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro casually popped the idea of trad- 
ing 1,200 Cuban prisoners for 500 American 
bulldozers. 

The Kennedy administration jumped at 
the idea. A committee of private eee. 
was formed to handle the deal. 

Immediately there arose one of the year’s 
most vigorous controversies. In Congress, 
in newspaper columns, and in the talk of 
people all across the country, the question 
was debated: 

To ransom or not to ransom the Cuban 
freedom. fighters who had been captured in 
the April invasion of Cuba? 

By June 23, the whole strange deal was 
collapsing. Castro tried to keep it alive 
with further negotiations, but by then he 
had upped his price far above the U.S. com- 
mittee’s terms. 

Deal or no deal, Castro had achieved 
what many- suspected was his real objective. 
By calling the tractors “indemnity,” he had 
directed world attention to America’s los- 
ing role in the Cuban invasion. 

The tractor deal had been running into 
troubles from the day it began. 

Congress buzzed like a hornet’s nest with 
criticism. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FuLsRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate ae 
Relations Committee, said the US. 
ment should not “lend itself to cubaing 01 of 
blackmail operation.” 

Many Congressmen reported a flood of 
mail from voters protesting the payment of 
ramsom to a Red dictator. 

Across the country, newspaper editorials 
were preponderantly opposed to the deal. 
Letters to the editor, in city after city, ran 
heavily against it. 

Legal problems popped up. 

What about the legality of private individ- 
uals’ making deals with a foreign govern- 
ment? President Kennedy said he was ad- 
vised that the Logan Act barring such deals 
did not apply to the tractor exchange. Some 
Senators disagreed. 

Could private donations to help pay for 
the tractors be deducted from taxable in- 
come as charitable contribution? Mr, Ken- 
nedy said, “Yes.” One of those who chal- 
lenged that assurance was Senator Harry F. 
Brrp, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

If ransom payments for Cubans were tax 
exempt, some people were . how about 
a variety of other donations not now al- 
lowed as deductible? 

And what about the Federal embargo on 
shipments to Cuba of anything except food 
and medical supplies? 
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All the time that negotiators were dicker- 
ing with Castro, no one knew how much 
money was available. . 

Workers estimated that more than 75,000 
Pieces of mail arrived at Detroit headquar- 
ters of the Tractors for Freedom Committee 
handling the fundraising. But the letters 
were not they could be returned 
to the senders if the deal fell through. 

Finally, Castro upped the ransom price. 

He insisted that he meant heavy bulldozers 
worth $28 million, instead of the lighter, 
farm-type tractors worth about $%3- million 
that the Americans were preparing to give 
him, 
Many Americans asked: Why such big bull- 
dozers? Did Castro intend to use them to 
build military installations or missile sites— 
instead of using them to help his people 
grow more food? 

The American negotiators stood firm on 
500 farm-type tractors. 

This question arose: How could Americans 
be sure that Castro would honor any agree- 
ment reached and actually release all the 
prisoners paid for? 

There were reports that many prisoners 
were being brainwashed into refusing ran- 
som—that they were being threatened with 
harnt to their relatives that remained in 
Cuba. : 

A list of prisoners given U.S. negotiators 
by Castro contained fewer than 1,200 names. 

What many Members of Congress wanted 
to know was this: Who was it who sold the 
President on the tractor deal? Or was it 
the President’s own idea? 

Mr. Kennedy stayed out of the public dis- 
cussions at first. But the day after Castro’s 
offer there were talks among high officials 
in the White House and State Department 
as to how the exchange might be handled. 

The decision was to let private persons 
handle it. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
made honorary chairman of the Tractors for 
Freedom Committee. Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the United Auto Workers Union, was 
brought in as cochairman. So was Dr. Mil- 


ton 8. Eisenhower, brother of former Presi-. 


dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Then President Kennedy publicly en- 
dorsed the tractor plan and gave it official 
blessing. 

The administration thinking was this: If 
Castro’s offer were turned down, the United 
States would be accused of valuing machines 
over men—but acceptance would put that 
shoe on Castro’s foot. 

Then after all the furor over whether 
the trade should be made, Americans found 
once again that it is hard to do business with 
a Communist dictator. 


We Are in a War and Are Losing It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard P. Gale, one of Minnesota’s out- 
standing citizens, and a former distin- 
guished member of this body, delivered 
an address at the Minneapolis School of 
Art recently which dramatically portrays 
the position this country finds itself in 
today. I recommend it highly to my col- 
leagues: 

WE ARE IN A WAR AND ARE Losine IT 
(By Richard P. Gale) 

We're not only in a war; we're losing a 

war. Time is running out on us. 
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This war is different. The boys aren’t 
marching off to the front with bands play- 
ing. After 4 years the boys won’t come 
marching back home to mom, apple pie, and 
the girls they left behind. 

This war is everywhere. It’s continuous 
and it’s being fought by people—not armies. 
It’s been going on for 15 years and may go 
on for another 15. Like so many of our 
wars, we didn’t start it, but the ones who 
did are ruthless, dedicated, and tough, a 
whole generation, completely and utterly in- 
doctrinated. ; 

Communists don’t play according to the 
rules—they play to win. No holds—no 
weapons barred. This war is dirty fighting. 
It’s judo with plenty of training and plenty 
of time. Just before a kick in the groin, 
there’s the warm smile and the friendly 
word. While the Communists were discuss- 
ing peace under a cease-fire agreement their 
forces were capturing a government base 
in Laos. 

Two years ago in Japan there appeared a 
magnificent Russian ballet. Appearing in 17 
cities, it had a most enthusiastic reception. 
Every one of the hard-earned yen received 
by reason of this good will gesture stayed in 
Japan and was used to finance the Commu- 
nist riots of last June—for thugs, clubs, 
loudspeakers, pamphlets, and care of the in- 
jured. 

The Communist strategy is quite appar- 
ent, both from what Premier Khrushchev 
has repeatedly said and from the pattern of 
the Communist attacks in so many parts of 
the world. But what’s even more important, 
it’s not only a lot of little killing wars, it’s 
not only an insidious ideological war and a 
world crusade, it is an economic war. 

It doesn’t take great imagination to see 
the Russian master plan which has been 
working all too well. By using every weapon 
and every wile, by cutting out unhappy mav- 
erick areas of the world and herding them 
into the bullpen, the Communists hope to 
shrink us to size, to slowly starve us out 
economically. And they will, too, if we don’t 
do something about it. 

Cuba is a perfect example of the Commu- 
nist hope. If Cuba stays gone—MOTEC and 


Superior Separator farm machinery will be 


replaced by machinery made in Moscow. It 
may not be much, but there will be a little 
slackening of business here in our own back- 
yard. 

Freeport Sulphur had a fabulous cobalt 
mine in Cuba. That’s gone, like sugar from 
the Cuban-American Sugar Co., Coca-Cola, 
Singer sewing machines and TV sets won’t 
go to Cuba from the United States. There 
may be a few less profits and few less jobs 
in the land of the free. 

If southeast Asia goes, and it certainly is 
on the way, there will go another market for 
a dozen more items bought by America. 

Not because we want to but because we 
have to, we do a lot of importing: iron ore 
from Canada, Venezuela and Africa; copper 
and tin from South America; aluminum from 
all over; oil, coffee, cocoa, sugar from the 
world. We are vulnerable to Communist 
attack. Remember the Communists don’t 
have to make a profit—but we do. 

Eventually what happens? We’re hit by 
creeping hard times, real unemployment, 
real inflation. The Government is called 
upon to get further into the act. It’s asked 
for subsidies for faltering industry, unem- 
ployment compensation, public works, gen- 
eral pump priming and always the space- 
missile race. 

Perhaps we live through the first big de- 
pression, but what happens when the sec- 
ond one comes? Government credit has 
been used up. Certainly we'll have wild- 
eyed inflation, great dissatisfaction. unem- 
ployment and general discouragement. 

At which time, along will come the Abra- 
ham Lincoln party or the True Blue Ameri- 
can party (Russian-financed) with Joe Smith 
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for President—not Khrushchev. Flags will 
fiy—and so will promises. And that, my 
friends, will be it. 

Perhaps there will be a pocket of resist- 
ence in North Dakota, but the people’s mi- 
litia will soon take care of that. There will 
be no Russian troops. Maybe there will be 
just a few Soviet technical experts for ad- 
vice on such matters as how to set up a 
slave labor camp in Alaska and the technique 
of brain-washing. 

What would this be like for us—for you 
and for me? Besides being dull, drab, and 
depressing, it would be a world of no decision 
by the rank and file. 

You won’t decide what kind of work 
you’re going to do; the economic committee 
of the Socialist People’s party will decide 
that. You won’t change jobs. If you don’t 
like the work, wages, or conditions—you will 
just keep on working and like it. There 
will be no unions and certainly not the re- 
motest possibility of striking because strik- 
ing is revolt against the government and 
that’s treason. 

You won’t move to California or Florida 
without a pass, and nobody will get passes 
except the privileged party bureaucracy. 
You won’t change apartments (if you have 
an apartment, that is) and you won’t build 
a house in Richfield at a dollar down and 
a dollar a year. ; 

Of course, you'll read, write, paint, talk, 
and create—anything. Big brother wants 
you to read, write, paint, etc. You'll watch 
television—big brother’s friendly neighbor- 
hood station. 

For most of you, who are members of the 
diploma elite, the potential leaders of the 
country, it will be pretty bad because there’s 
no chance whatsoever for the nonconfor- 
mist. There will be no chance for any idea 
or any act that isn’t in the book and there's 
only one book. 

You may be a nonconformist—just once, 
and then you’ll make a real decision—either 
admit your error or push a wheelbarrow 
along the Alaska highway. 

Communist America will be a rigid mono- 
lithic state. There will be no chance what- 
soever to vote against the man in power or 
to criticize (out loud) the party line no 
matter how bad it is. 

Worst of all, without an order from on 
high, there will be no change in the Com- 
munist straitjacket—and it’s a ‘long time 
between revolutions that .come the hard 
way in a police state. 

For most Americans, this will be intoléer- 
able; for some Americans it might be en- 
durable; for none will it be pleasant. 

What are we going to do? 

No crash programs will win for us. We 
need a matter of years, not weeks or months. 
‘We need a feeling of urgency, purpose, and 
the will to win. We can’t win the easy way 
by a billion-dollar appropriation, by aid to 
Asia, or even by a round trip to the moon. 
We can’t win by doing business as usual 
nor by indifference. 

To win will take many changes and the 
scrapping of many old and easy habits, 
physical, and mental. Certainly we’ll have 
to give up many things: perhaps the luxury 
of finagling bids on Government contracts, 
and featherbedding at Cape Canaveral, 
eventually perhaps even the sacred 8-hour 
day and the 40-hour week. 

The country may have to go to work again. 
Certainly taxes will go up and not down. 
Vacations will be shorter, not longer—and a 
few will die in unheard-of faraway places. 

Censorship is a dirty word, but in a fight, 
you don’t telegraph punches—and win. 
Certainly we're going to have to temporarily 
give up many of our rights and privileges. 
We hope we'll get them back, but if we lose, 
we'll never get them back. 

In education it is much better to teach 
selected students Swahili and African cus- 
toms rather than to develop drum majorettes. 
It is much better to have a longer school 
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year and a curriculum studded with history, 
science, and literature rather than study 
how to get married and social adjustment. 

This country is blessed with gifted ad- 
vertising talent. Instead of “Schweigert 
makes it better,” and “Winstons taste good,” 
why not sell America? B.B.D. & O. in Latin 
America instead of on Madison Avenue. 

Instead of cars equipped with automatic 
gearshifts (it’s hard work to change gears 
by hand) and instead of cars with fintails 
and six taillights—why not put that research 
and effort into nuclear reactors? General 
Electric advertises iceboxes with swinging 
shelves, collapsible trays, and ice cubes al- 
most in the glass. Why not put this effort 
into developing rocket fuel? 

But above and beyond the material chan- 
neling of energy, talent and wealth, is the 
will to attack and not defend. Nowhere 
are we infiltrating the Iron Curtain. No- 
where are our friends successfully revolting 
against tyranny. Nowhere are the Commu- 
nists being forced to counter aggressive 
American attack, When have we chipped off 
a Communist country? 

This, my friends, is the winding trail not 
to victory, but to defeat. As the Communist 
tide rolls on, it picks up speed—it rolls fur- 
ther and faster as each country joins the 
flood. Khrushchev says that 10 years will 
do it! 

For us, all this is going to take a lot of 
doing and a lot of leadership. There’s grave 
question in the minds of many whether the 
country can rise to the occasion, whether 
people won’t say, “Where's Laos?”—“It can’t 
happen here.”——“Don’t bother me, I’m busy,” 
or “Don’t bother me, I’m going fishing.” 

But if we don’t change, if we go the way 
we're going now, we're beaten. 

If we're beaten, all our hopes, our dreams, 
our future will go down the rathole. A 
great people will be cheated of their 
greatness. 





Champion of Liberty Stamp in Honor of 
Taras Shevchenko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this year freemen everywhere are observ- 
ing the centennial of Taras Shevchenko, 
the poet laureate of Ukraine and the 
apostle of freedom in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. Congress took steps last year 
in preparation for this centennial by 
passing a resolution authorizing the 
erection of a statue of this champion of 
liberty in the Nation’s Capital. This is 
now Public Law 86-749. In addition, it 
authorized the publication of House 
Document No. 445, titled “Europe’s Free- 
dom Fighter,” which is a documentary 
biography of Shevchenko and his works. 
Copies of this document have been dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

In further tribute to the works of free- 
dom and personal liberty composed by 
this historic figure I join with countless 
other Americans in urging that a cham- 
pion of liberty stamp be issued in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko. The issuance of 
this stamp would be a fitting climax to 
this centennial, and I know that many 
Members share this view. 
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THE PRESIDENT HONORS SHEVCHENKO 
CENTENNIAL 


The President recently expressed his 
admiration for the Ukrainian poet. In 
@ Message sent to Dr. Roman Smal- 
Stocki, president of the Shevchenko Sci- 
entific Society, the President declared: 

I am pleased to add my voice to those 
honoring the great Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko. We honor him for his rich 
contribution to the culture not only of the 
Ukraine, which he loved so well and de- 
scribed so eloquently, but of the world. His 
work is a noble part of our historical heritage. 


One cannot, of course, divorce the 
works of this champion of liberty from 
the aspirations and struggles of the 
Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. for national free- 
dom and independence. It is thus note- 
worthy that in the last campaign the 
President unequivocally stated the 
following: 

My many statements on the freedom of all 
peoples and nations should indicate that we 
cannot afford to overlook any. If you would 
consult the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as far 
back as 1953 (Aug. 4), you will find that I 
have supported ideas of freedom relating to 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Ukraine, Armenia, 
and other captive nations. Then, as now, I 
have been of the firm conviction that we 
must do everything possible to keep alive 
the spirit of independence and freedom of 
these nations (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 8, 
1961, p. 3293). 


There are many productive things that 
could be done to further the national 
liberation’ struggles of these nations. 
Congress acted admirably on the Shev- 
chenko Centennial and its actions had 
a marked impact on the puppet govern- 
ments and the captive peoples in the 
U.S.S.R. The administration could pro- 
vide the fitting climax to this year’s 
centennial by issuing the Shevchenko 
Champion of Liberty stamp and, in 
keeping with the President’s conviction, 
demonstrating to all the captive non- 
Russian nations both inside and outside 
the Soviet Union that we honor their 
freedom goals by honoring the works 
of Shevchenko. As we all nkow, Shev- 
chenko fought not only against the in- 
justices of serfdom and Russian czarist 
autocracy but also for the freedom and 
independence of the subjugated non- 
Russian nations from imperialists and 
colonial Russian domination. The latter 
continues to this day and is crucial to 
the security of freedom everywhere. 

Since last December over a half dozen 
publications in the U.S.S.R. have printed 
lengthy . articles condemning us for 
taking the lead in honoring Shevchenko. 

They know that the great poet belongs 
to freedom, but they would try decep- 
tively to make out of Shevchenko a pre- 
cursor of the Bolshevik Revolution. It 
is significant that on his slow train to 
Vienna, Khrushchev found it necessary 
to stop at Kiev, Ukraine for the purpose 
of laying “a wreath on the nearby grave 
of Taras Shevchenko, Ukrainian poet.”— 
Associated Press, Moscow, May 29, 1961. 

The nature of this struggle is described 
in the editorial written by Dr. Leo E. 


Dobriansky of Georgetown University on - 


“The New Frontier of Understanding 
the U.S.S.R.” in the winter 1960 issue of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly, which I extend 
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my remarks to include. It is quite evi- 
dent that this Shevchenko episode is an 
integral part of the broader picture of 
the struggle for freedom by Ukraine and 
the other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. In the interest of this 
struggle I urge, therefore, the issuance 
of a Shevchenko Champion of Liberty 
stamp. 
The editorial follows: 
THE NEW FRONTIER OF UNDERSTANDING THE 
U.S.S.R. 


The cold war goes on unabated. Indeed, 
it is becoming more intensive, ever widen- 
ing, more sinister and more perilous for us 
and the nontotalitarian free world. Need- 
less to say, the change in administration will 
in no way eliminate or alter the stark reali- 
ties of Moscow’s threat to civilization as we 
have known it. The cold war is by nature 
incessant and in one form or another is 
being waged by imperialist Moscow in every 
quarter of the world. Those prepossessed 
with the illusions of “peaceful coexistence” 
or “relaxed cold war tensions”—the con- 
ceptual trojan horses of Moscow—must learn 
sooner or later that our progressive defeat 
in the cold war will guarantee the very thing 
each of us prayerfully hopes to avoid, a 
the enforced outbreak of a devastating 
global war. There is really only one alterna- 
tive to this—our willful determination to 
win the cold war by destroying Russian 
colonial imperialism. It can be done if we 
have the knowledge, the fortitude, the imag- 
ination and skill which the cold war chal- 
lenge demands. 

If we forbid reason to prevail in this situa- 
tion, then successive shock treatments of 
totalitarian Russian takeovers in Cuba, 
black Africa, Laos, and elsewhere may pro- 
duce the awakening needed to develop a 
cold war strategy for victory. Unless we 
are completely blind, just a quick glance at 
a@ global map should be enough to convince 
even the most skeptical of the methodic 
cold war gaming engaged in by Moscow. 
Foreign aid in dollars and material is not 
the adequate weapon this attack; 
nor is our military power. Regrettably, we 
have no cold war apparatus to cope with 
this subversive onslaught by Moscow. In 4 
full swing from East to West, Moscow plots, 
presses, probes, pries, pollutes, 

RUSSIAN ATTACKS ON THE RISE 


In Korea, Moscow seeks the ouster of U.N. 
forces; against Formosa it backs Red Chinese 
aggression and propaganda; in. Vietnam, it 
supports pressures on South Vietnam; in 
Laos, it aids the leftist rebels; it has sealed 
off Tibet and with its Red Chinese partner 
continues to press on the Indian borders 
and the Kingdom of Nepal; in the Middle 
East its agents are harrassing the Shah in 
Iran and backing the Arabs against Israel; 
in Africa, it has successfully infiltrated the 
Algerian independence movement, had a 
hand in the revolution in Ethiopia to force 
the withdrawal of U.N. Ethiopian troops in 
the Congo, makes secret arms shipments to 
Guinea, and supports Lumumba’s followers 
in the Congo; in Western Europe, its agents 
are at work to divide France and to spur 
the abolition of U.S. bases in Britain; in 
Latin America, Cuba is rapidly becoming an 
outpost of imperialist Russian totalitarian- 
ism in the Western Hemisphere while Chile, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Vene- 
zuela are being increasingly subverted, and 
in the United Nations a major attack upon | 
the United States is being steadfastly under- 
taken, along with an onslaught against the 
structure of the U.N. And this recital of 
Moscow’s direct and clandestine activities is 
by no means all. The pattern of its aggres- 
sion should be quite evident even to those 
who are prone to appease in one form or 
another. 
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As we face the future, this pattern will 
undoubtedly become more prominent and 
more ominous. Those who foresaw the de- 
velopment of this precarious global situation 
10 years ago have their evidence now. They 
will have more to fortify their contention 
that a policy of liberation is inescapable 
for the United States, the only policy that 
can provide us with a cold war strategy for 
victory. Flouncing about the world in piece- 
meal attempts to put out fires is scarcely a 
winning course of action. The fact that this 
policy was not applied by the Eisenhower 
administration is no reflection on its in- 
trinsic merits and its theoretic necessity. 
The refiection is on those who verbally 


‘ espoused it and failed to execute it. We 


are now witnessing the first fruits of this 
failure. a 
This failure and its unmistakable results 
should prove to be enough of a lesson for 
us. If we profit by the lesson, at this Junc- 


_ ture of world developments, we cannot but 


resolve to work in behalf of a meaningful 
liberation or emancipation policy which 
alone can beget a cold war strategy for vic- 
tory. The basis for both the policy and 
strategy resides in the contents of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution. Both in 1959 
and 1960 Moscow has given ample evidence 
of jts profound fear of any implementation 
of ‘this resolution. For the simple fact is 
that the channels of implementing the res- 
olution are political, psychological, diplo- 
matic, cultural, and propagandistic. These 
are the necessary ingredients of a promising 
cold war strategy. 
NEW STRATEGY NEEDED 


A realistic and successful strategy couldn’t 
possibly be founded unless the new frontier 
of understanding the U.S.S.R. is developed, 
cultivated, and exploited. This frontier is 
a challeng* *o our intellects and imaginative 
insight, and :t exists in an area which truly 
is most vital te our national existence and 
future. What is this new frontier of under- 
standing the USSR.? It is an unde- 
veloped area of knowledge and perception 
dealing with the broad and strategic belt 
of the captive non-Russian nations within 
the USS.R. The inherent tendency of such 
knowledge and perception leads inevitably 
to the demolition of the current spurious 
image of monolithic Soviet power. In the 
period ahead we must push toward this new 
frontier of understanding the U5.5.R. 

In the past we interperted the U.S.S.R. 
as “Uncle Stalin’s Slavery Row.” Stalin is 
gone but the slavery row endures. Under 
Nekulturny Nikita, the U.SS.R. remains as 
a tenuous “Union of Soviet Slave Regions.” 
This empire within an empire, this prison 
house of subjugated, occupied and captive 
non-Russian nations must be forcefully ex- 
posed, and the profound fakery of Russian 
propaganda must be made known through- 
out the free world. This is the ccre of the 
cold war challenge, this is the essential 
stratum of the new frontier of understand- 
ing the USS.R. Unfortunately, its vistas 
and opportunities still are very dim and even 
unknown to many of our public leaders. 

For example, it is pitiful to find our U.N. 
representatives virtually asleep and blind 
to this new frontier of understanding the 
USS.R., while imperialist Moscow brazenly 
presses the issue of colonialism in the U.N. 
There is no question but that we could 
devastate the Russian representatives and 
their non-Russian puppets with mountains 
of evidence proving the worst kind of Rus- 
sian colonialism and imperialism. We 
should be hamm away at this evidence 
daily so that its meaning and im- 
portance would be grasped in every quarter 


of the globe. Instead, we witness a rather - 


feeble and also inaccurate reply given by 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth to 
Khrushchev’s speech in the U.N. On this 
basic issue our Ambassador appears to con- 
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tent himself with this focal statement: 
“The Soviet Union also demands immediate 
plenary consideration of the elimination of 
colonialism in the world. This is a strange 
demand indeed from a country whose im- 
perialism has embraced more people, more 
territory, and more oppression than any- 
thing else the 20th century has ever seen.” 

The Soviet Union a country? The non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. which them- 
selves are captive, conduct this 20th cen- 
tury imperialism? Both would seem to be 
in the ridiculous affirmative judging by this 
weak statement. As though this were bad, 
the Under Secretary of the United Nations, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, recently observed in an 
address given in Cleveland that when the 
U.N. was established there were 800 mil- 
lion people under colonial rule, today there 
are only 100 million.2 For Dr. Bunche there 
is no colonialism in Moscow's imperial do- 
main. The U.S. abstention in the U.N. on 
the anticolonialist resolution, which passed 
89 to 0, is a further illustration of our lack 
of leadership on this issue. We evidently 
gave in to Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and ducked the issue. Yet our entire his- 
tory, our traditional opposition to both im- 
perialism and colonialism, our moral re- 
sources supporting patriotic nationalism and 
independence point only in one direction. 

That there has been inadequate clear 
thinking on this matter is quite evident. 
As usual, we have not bothered to do cur 
homework, and also, as usual, the Russians 
wielded the initiative. We have failed to 
call things by their right names, and we 
lack either the courage or the understand- 
ing to confront the Russian colonialists with 
the massive truth. A recent address given 
by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, serving as 
Under Secretary of State in the Eisenhower 
administration, is remarkable for the new, 
though belated, directions of thought 
adopted by some in the Department of 
State. In it Mr. Dillon says, among other 
things, that “after the downfall “of the 
former czarist empire, many of its peoples 
organized their own governments” and then 
he points out that “Soviet power ruthlessly 
proceeded to crush every attempt by non- 
Russian peoples to free themselves from the 
new colonial yoke of Soviet communism.” ? 
Armenians, Georgians, Ukranians, and other 
victims are listed. ‘ 

But here, too, inaccuracies and indistinc- 
tions abound. These nations established 
their independent states before the Russian 
invasion and aggression. Furthermore, 
Soviet communism, Soviet Communist im- 
perialism, etc., are only befogging mental 
constructions. 

REFORM OF USIA IMPERATIVE 


The productive development of the new 
frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 
necessitates also a wholesale reform of the 
U.S. Information Agency as concerns its 
activities in relation to this basic empire. It 
is on open secret that in this hard contest 
of ideas and interpretation our USIA is vir- 
tually a sham. It is a pathetic weak voice in 
the decisive field of methodic propaganda 
which alone can move minds and bestir 
human hearts. Not too long ago, for 


example, the director of the USIA sought: 


to eliminate non-Russian language broad- 
casts to the U.'S.S.R.t In effect, he intended 
that we turn our backs to the new frontier 
in the USS.R. If it were not for the far- 
sighted efforts of certain legislators, he 
might have gotten his ill-advised way. 
Considering these and other events, we 
look forward to the prolific development of 
this new frontier of understanding the 
US.S.R. under the new Kennedy administra- 
tion. Needless to say, we shall press for it 
with reasonable and hopeful expectation. 
There are mauy reasons for these bright 
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hopes. One is the fact that in his greatly 
appreciated greetings to the Ukrainian Con- 
Committee of America, on the occasion 
of its 20th anniversary, President Kennedy 
rightly criticized the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for its naive, monolithic charac- 
terization of the U.S.S.R., as though it were 
a nation made up of some strange animals 
called the Soviets" - We have reason to 
hope that it will be characterized properly 
and accurately as an empire consisting of 
numerous captive non-Russian nations. 

Second, President Kennedy’s answers to the 
questions posed by the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee also furnish another good 
reason. Anyone comparing objectively the 
answers given by President Kennedy and 
those offered by his opponent cannot but 
favor the former. The questions dealt with 
the captive nations and related subjects. 

Moreover, in the years of 1953 through 
1955, President Kennedy, then as Senator, 
introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
many lectures and addresses developed along 
this new frontier of understanding the 
U.S.S.R. The frontier entailed a wide range 
of topics: Russian genocide of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic and Orthodox churches, the 
independence movements of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.S.S.R. and even the 
liberation policy. For example, on August 3, 
1953 there was the subject of “Western Psy- 
chological Strategy Toward the U.S.58.R.”; on 
July 24, 1954, “Principled Unity Forges 
United Action” was introduced into the 
RECORD. 

It should be plainly clear, then, that in 
contrast to his predecessors President Ken- 
nedy possesses a definite knowledge of this 
new frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 
He has spoken and written about it with 
varying degree of good insight. His reply to 
the slick congratulatory note sent by Khru- 
shchev, who would relish the revival of 
Rooseveltian naivete in regard to Moscow’s 
imperialist and colonial plans, was astute 
and perceptive. Once again we shall be 
moving. We have been standing on dead 
center for too long. Only time will tell 
whether we shall be moving in the right 
direction. 

Undoubtedly, errors will be made, but the 
chief thing is the overall direction. And we 
contend, now as before, that for success and 
ultimate victory in the cold war the overall 
direction must be toward the new frontier 
of understanding the USS.R. President 
Kennedy has the knowledge, but from this 
point on the real and determining questions 
are: Will it be a working knowledge fed by 
a@ growing and passionate understanding of 
the captive and occupied non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R.? Will this knowledge 
be motivated by courage and determination 
to develop and exploit this new frontier? 
Will we finally display the vision and imagi- 
nation that stature of leadership among na- 
tions demands? 

MOVES IN PROPER AND RIGHT DIRECTION 

ANTICIPATED 


We have many good reasons to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. That we 
shall be moving again, we have,no doubt: 
that we shall be moving in the tight direc- 
tion, we have reason to be soberly hopeful. 

As in the past, so now, resources limit 
the immediate objectives we can pursue to 
develop this frontier of understanding. But 
within our limited range of objectives we 
will certainly apply our resources toward (1) 
the defeat of Moscow on the colonialism 
issue; (2) the passage of the Freedom Acad- 
emy bill; (3) the successful celebration of 
the Shevchenko centennial provided for in 
Public Law 86-749; (4) the establishment 
of a permanent Congressional Comniittee on 
the Captive Nations; and (5) an even more 
resounding Captive Nations Week this com- 
ing July. We shall exert every effort for 
these and other objectives in what is really 
the same drive for an implemented policy 
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of emancipation ,and liberation of all the 
captive nations. 

The New Frontier of understanding the 
U.S.S.R. is a natural for the new Kennedy 
administration which is founded on the 
pledge to accept the challenges of our times. 
The challenge of imperialist Moscow over- 
rides all others. Our minds are open, our 
hearts are hopeful, and we are determined 
to abet and cooperate in the development 
of this most vital of the new frontiers. 


1 Statement by Ambassador James J. Wads- 
worth, the General Assembly, Sept. 23, 1960, 
p. 2. 
2The Evening Star, “Bunche Asserts All 
Colonialism Must Be Ended,” Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 15, 1960. 

The Honorable Douglas Dillon, Depart- 
ment of State release, No. 577, Oct. 1, 1960, 
pp. 3-4. 

*See Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Re- 
view of U.S. Information Agency Operations,” 
Washington, 1959, pp. 102-103. 

5 “President-Elect Kennedy’s Message,” the 
Ukranian Bulletin, No. 1-15, 1960, p. 1. 

* Release, National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C., Nov. 4, 1960. 





St. Louis County Faces Its 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, June 19, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch devoted its lead editorial 
to commending St. Louis County, Mo., 
for accomplishing a very basic step to- 
ward assuring that it can and will meet 
its responsibilities as a local govern- 
mental unit to its citizens. I would like 
to take this opportunity to add my com- 
mendation to that of the Post-Dispatch 
and to point out the significance of this 
step for not only the county but for the 
entire country. 

Making provision for the revenue 
which is needed by a community for the 
public services which are necessarily a 
function of it, asin the case at hand. 
the up-dating of the real estate valua- 
tion, is the key to true responsibility on 
the local governmental level. I am proud 
to say that the county in which I live 
has shown an understanding of its role 
and has taken action to fill it. And, 
while I commend St. Louis County by 
name and hold it up as an example, I 
wish also to commend those many other 
local governmental units which have 
shown similar insight and initiative. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial speaks 
specifically to the relationship of the 
county’s action and area schools. Cer- 
tainly this is a convenient and timely 
example of what the responsible action 
of local governmental units can do in 
the line of providing for the needs of 
its citizens. . These governmental units— 
counties, towns, parishes, school dis- 
tricts, cities—by facing their responsi- 
bilities, and -with dhe assistance of the 
countywide equalization program which 
the editorial mentions and the state- 
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wide equalization programs, can do the 
job in the educational field, I. believe. 
If they cannot, after taking these steps 
toward providing key services for their 
people, meet the needs which exist in 
the local communities, both the educa- 
tional needs and the others, we should 
then consider the role the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play in supporting these 
services; consideration of Federal aid 
before such time is premature. 

Another aspect of the Federal aid 
question is that of the effect on those 
communities which have met their re- 
sponsibilities honestly should such .aid 
be given before others have taken such 
steps. This casts a double burden on 
the communities, or rather on the citi- 
zens of the communities, which have 
recognized and strived to meet their 
needs. The good community pays its 
own bills, by having undertaken the re- 
forms and revaluations necessary, and 
having done so is penalized by having 
also to pay for its lazy sister community 
which has ignored its responsibility and 
chosen to cast itself on the graces of the 
Federal Government. This is no reward 
for industriousness, nor is it a defensi- 
ble way to spread the costs of the neces- 
sary community services among the 
members of the entire national society, 
as State equalization plans spread these 
costs among the citizens of the State. 
The lazy community may be very 
wealthy and the responsible one honest 
but poor; the double burden in this case 
falls upon the less wealthy to meet their 
own needs and contribute to meeting the 
needs of their more well-to-do neigh- 
bors, next door or across the country. 

I commend my home county, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; I commend those other lo- 
cal governmental units which have, like 
St. Louis County, taken steps to meet 
their responsibilities; I urge those which 
have not, and fortunately the number is 
shrinking every day, to think deeply 
about this situation, to recognize their 
responsibilities and take action. 

I should like at this time to insert the 
editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

GROWTH AND CouNTYy SCHOOLS 

St. Louis County taxpayers have good rea- 
son to cheer the announcement that the 
property revaluation program has been com- 
pleted. Not only has the county’s tax base 
virtually reached parity with that of St. 
Louis; it now is substantially free of the 
thousands of individual inequities that had 
been embedded in it over the years. 

The problem now is to Keep the assess- 
ment rolls fair to everyone, which means 
keeping them up to date. In the normal 
course of events all that should be neces- 
sary is adequate supervision plus appropria- 
tions of sufficient size to finance the work. 
Assessment and reassessment is the task of 
the newly created department of revenue, 
whose proper functioning is the specific re- 
sponsibility of Supervisor McNary. Mr. 
McNary also happens to be the county’s 
budget officer, so he should have no excuses 
for failing to maintain assessments at the 
level of about a third of true value set by 
the State tax commission. 

Whether the county will be able to take 
full advantage of its greatly increased ability 
to support public services and good schools is 
another and more difficult question. The 
school problem is the most pressing since it 
takes up to 75 cents on every tax dollar raised 
locally. The county’s taxable wealth is un- 
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evenly distributed throughout the area, and 
the schools need access to the county’s total 


tax base, not merely to that segment of it ~ 


lying within their own districts. 

An amendment to the Missouri constitu- 
tion permitting the levy of a countywide 
school tax is necessary before all the schools 
can benefit by the county’s total growth in 
taxable wealth, and the chances are fairly 
good that one will be submitted soon. A 
bill to that end has passed the Missouri Sen- 
ate and been sent back to the house for con- 
currence in changes tacked on by senators to 
an earlier house-approved measure. We hope 
the house accepts the senate version. 

The county’s tax base can be expected to 
grow at a lesser rate in the future than it 
has in the last few years because the impact 
of the revaluation program will be missing. 
Even so, economic growth can be stimulated 
by good schools, and the county now has the 
inherent ability to provide them in every 
school district if the people of Missouri will 
permit it. There is no reason should 
not. But they cannot say “Yes” until the 
legislature submits the constitutional change 
that is necessary. At the moment, at least, 
the county’s future rate of growth is to a 
substantial extent in the hands of the 
legislature. 





Address by the Honorable John C. Sat- 
terfield, President-Elect, American Bar 


Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25, 1961, the president-elect of the 
American Bar. Association recently 
warned of the dangerous trend toward 
centralization of government, in a speech 
to the Louisiana Bar Association’s an- 
nual convention which was held in 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Hon. John C. Satterfield, of Yazoo 
City, Miss., will assume the presidency of 
the American Bar Association later this 
year. Because his remarks are note- 
worthy, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude them in the REecorp: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN C. SATTERFIELD, PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF THE AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION 
Battle for the minds of men—life and 

death struggle with communism on the. in- 

ternational scene obscures our realization of 
problems of equally great import in which 
we each participate from day to day. 

During the last 173 years the people of the 
United States have faced and survived grave 
and dangerous crises. The challenges of war, 
of depression, and of economic upheaval have 
been easily recognized and courageously met 
and conquered. But today the United States 
of America faces a threat which is as impor- 
tant, as serious, and as dangerous as any 
challenge met within the last 173 years. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States became a living document, the world 
was given for the first time a government 
formed upon the premise that people as in- 
dividuals are endowed with the rights of 


- 


the histery of nations individual rights had 


“ 
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been assured and local self-government 
granted only when and to the extent that a 
sovereign or a central government desired 
to permit it or when and to the extent that 
people by force and violence took these rights 
from the sovereign or from the Central 
Government. 

George Washington warned of the danger 
inherent in government when he said: “Gov- 
ernment is not reason, it is not eloguence— 
it is force. Like fire, it is a dangerous serv- 
ant and a fearful master.” With this danger 
vividly in mind from the experience of their 
forefathers in Eutope and from their own ex- 
periences upon this continent, the members 
of delegated powers by use of a written Con- 
stitution which forbade and intended to 
forbid that Government from exercising any 
power not specifically granted to it in that 
document. 

Our National Government has no reservoir 
of inherent sovereign powers from which to 
draw in determining or circumscribing the 
rights of individuals or in limiting or re- 
stricting the powers of the States. Only 
specific and limited functions were conferred 
upon the officials of the Federal Government. 
The Constitution created a system of checks 
and balances to assure and protect the indi- 
vidual rights of the people and the sovereign 
powers of the States against encroachments 
by the Central Government and to protect 
the departments of that Government from 
encroachment each upon the other. 

This is neither the time nor the place at 
which to discuss the method and means by 
which most of the safeguards provided by 
our Constitution have been whittled away 
until now it can be almost said correctly that 
in the realm of power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the State and local governments 
and its power over individuals—what is 
thought to be the “will of the people” gov- 
erns. This will of the people is reflected in 
the acts of Congress, the Executive orders of 
the President and the decisions of the courts. 

Some of the conflicts between Federal and 
State authority are brought to our attention 
vividly by occurrences such as those taking 
place in Alabama. Yet there has been going 
on silently, gradually an attrition which is 
far more us to our Nation than those 
which daily take the headlines in our news- 
paper. 

* * om * * 

This danger has been recognized by the 
great leaders of our Nation throughout the 
years of its history. Woodrow Wilson said: 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. When we resist therefore the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because a concentration 
of power is what always precedes the de- 
struction of human liberty.” 

The truth is frequently embodied in a 
cliche. “History repeats itself,” was taught 
us in grammar school. On one of our great 
buildings in Washington is engraved the 
statement: “We are ringing the bells of the 
future with the ropes of the past.” What 
is. happening today in the United States 
happened 700 years ago in England—the 
gradual process of gathering all govern- 
mental power to that body or those men 
who control the pursestrings of the Nation. 
In the light of history we should remember 
that the basic aim of socialism and commu- 
nism in the United States has been to pro- 
mote an ever-growing centralization of 
power until the structure of the Govern- 
ment has become so great that it must take 
over the industry and commerce that sup- 
ports it—ultimate socialization of all forms 
of business and industry. 

In England in 1250 all govermental power 


more money than the sources of his reve- 
mue could provide. The King being absent 
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from England, the Queen and the Earl of 
Cornwall, acting for the King, directed the 
sheriffs “that you cause to come before the 
council of Westminister two lawful and dis- 
creet knights from each county chosen by 
the people of the counties, who shall ar- 
range what aid they will pay to us in our 
need.” 

Eleven years after this Parliament, 1265, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, sent a 
commission to the sheriffs to summon two 
knights from each shire, two citizens from 
each city, and two burgesses from each bor- 
ough to meet for a conference. In this meet- 
ing the commonality of the people was repre- 
sented. 

This is the picture. ‘Money was needed. 
The summonses from the Central Govern- 
ment were publicized in these places of local 
government, elections were held, and repre- 
sentatives chosen to meet with the king and 
his advisers in a Parliament. (Parliament 
comes from the root word “parley,” meaning 
to talk.) They were summoned to meet for 
a talk, but the talk had a special objective. 
These representatives were to be asked to 
make contributions on behalf of their people, 
for the purposes of the central Government. 
When these representatives arrived for the 
“talk,” it was not as though they had no 
experience in government. That is very im- 
portant. For centuries the people had been 
participating in local government, where 
governmental capacity had developed, where 
the feeder roots of self-government are 
always to be found (and nowhere else). 
These representatives were fully capable of 
taking care of the interests of their people 
back home. 

These representatives of the people sum- 
moned to these parleys were, in the begin- 
ning, outsiders. They were not summond to 
be a part of the Central Government, but 
solely for the purpose of getting money from 
the people. 
posed by the King, or his representatives, 
they met in some inn, or tavern, or other 
convenient place, to talk things over. They 
could not discuss things freely in the pres- 
ence of the King and his Council. After a 
while, a large vacant room may have been 
found where they could meet; at any rate, 
within a relatively short time, as time is 
measured in the life of a government, these 
outsiders had become a fully developed House 
of Commons, a part of the legislative branch 
of the Central Government. Nobody con- 
nected with the Central Government had 
intended that development. 

As the Centra! Government became more 
and more dependent upon these grants of 
money which the House of Commons voted 
on behalf of the people, the House of Com- 
mons acquired more and more control in the 
Central Government, and went further and 
began tapping the sources of the King’s inde- 
pendent revenue, and channeling that money 
to the King through the House of Commons. 
As a result, the money which they contrib- 
uted to the King from the people, together 
with the money which they took from the 
King by tapping his sources of independent 
revenue, and channeling it through the 
House of Commons, increased the King’s de- 
pendence upon these contributions from the 
House of Commons. That loaded the entire 
contributions to the King with the govern- 
mental power of the people of the local units 
of government. Finally, the House of Com- 
mons, by that procedure, established absolute 
control over all money bills, taxation, and 
appropriations. As they tightened their grip 
on the purse strings, they demonstrated the 
power of that control and made it axiomatic 
in England that “whoever controls the purse 
strings controls the Government.” That is 
a@ vastly important fact in the determination 
of governmental policy in a democracy. 
Whoever controls the purse strings has the 
power to control that which is dependent 


When they heard what was pro-. 
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upon contributions from the purse. We are 
demonstrating that fact. 

We see the same principle at work today 
in our Own country. As the dependence of 
our States small units of government, in- 
dividual businesses, and individuals, upon 
contributions from the Federal Government 
is increased; the Federal Government by in- 
creased taxation is more and more tapping 
the sources of the independent revenue of 
the States. In proportion as their depend- 
ence is increased, each dollar which goes 
into the States from the Federal Treasury 
is more and more loaded with Federal Gov- 
ernmental power. As was demonstrated in 
England, we are demonstrating in this coun- 
try that “whoever controls the ‘purse strings’ 
controls the Government.” 

There is this tremendously important dif- 
ference, however, insofar as democratic 
government is concerned. Control of the 
purse strings during the 13th century was 
used by the House of Commons to decen- 
tralize governmental power. 

That control is now being used in this 
country to centralize governmental power, 
shifting governmental power from the States 
(the more democratic units of Government) 
and concentrating it in what is rapidly be- 
coming a great Federal Bureaucracy, the 
Government in this country, now impossible 
of democratic control. 

Nearly a century and a half ago, a noted 
Englishman wrote: The Americans will per- 
haps lose their freedom when they begin to 
reap all the fruits of it; for the energy nec- 
essary to acquire and hold freedom, and the 
ease which follows the enjoyment of it, are 
almost incompatible.” 

” 


* . * * 


We have no one to blame but ourselves 
for the deadly and devastating progress that 
socialism has made toward transforming our 
form of government from a democracy to a 
centralized socialistic autocracy—progress 
which has already taken us almost beyond 
the point of no return. This has happened 
since almost everyone here was old enough 
to vote—most of it during the last 23 years. 
Let us turn back to the year that I gradu- 
ated from the Law School of the University 
of Mississippi—the year 1929. 

It is not necessary for you to take figures 
compiled by me as a Mississippi lawyer. We 
may take the facts as publicly and officially 
released by Maurice H. Stans, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget of the United States 
in an address before the Governor’s confer- 
ence on June 28, 1960. This address reveals 
that back in 1930, State and local general 
expenditures totaled over $8 billion. By 
1940 they had risen another billion dollars. 
But by 1950 they had soared to nearly $23 
billion, and unofficial Census Bureau figures 
indicate now that for 1960 they will have 
rocketed to a range of about $54 billion. 

On the Federal side, the trend is even more 
striking. Our total Federal Government ex- 
penditures have moved from an annual 
amount of $3 billion in 1930 to over $9 bil- 
lion in 1940, to $40 billion in 1950 and to 
about $80 billion in 1960. 

Putting it another way, between 1930 and 
1960 State and local spending increased al- 
most sevenfold, while Federal spending 
multiplied about 24 times. If military ex- 
penditures are excluded at these dates, Fed- 
eral spending has still grown 12 times as 
large in these 30 years. 

Now I realize full well that this is an over- 
simplification and in some degree an over- 
statement. But even if adjustments are 
made for population increases of the last 30 
years (up 45 percent) and changes in the 
value of the dollar (down 43 percent), the 
trendline of per capita spending in uniform 
dollars is up 160 percent at State-local levels 
and 845 percent at the Federal level in this 
period. 

On the public debt side, the story is almost 
as grim. Between 1930 and 1960 State-local 
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debt more than tripled while the Federal 
debt this year is 18 times as great as it was 
in 1930. In 1930 the Federal debt was dbout 
$16 billion and in 1960 it was more than 
$290 billion. 

The spending that was not covered by bor- 
rowing obviously was financed through taxes. 
Taken together, Federal, State, and local 
taxes are now consuming about 25 percent 
of our gross._national product. In 1930 they 
took 12 percent. That’s a fair measure of the 
growing impact of government spending on 
the national economy. 

7 s * e . 

Alarming as this is, the current govern- 
mental budget is not the gravest danger to 
the maintenance of our form of government 
nor the most powerful weapon which is being 
used to completely socialize the United 
States. An even graver threat exists through 
the built-in increases in the Federal debt. 
Let us assume—and it is a violent assump- 
tion—that Congress does not authorize the 
issuance of another bond by new legislation 
and let us wholly disregard military expendi- 
tures and foreign aid. Upon this assumption 
and these exclusions let us turn, not to a 
Mississippi lawyer, but again to the Director 
of the Budget of the United States who re- 
leased the following facts on April 28, 1960: 


“Our present national debt of $290 billion . 


is far from all we owe for the past. This is 
just the interest-bearing current debt. To 
really understand what we owe, you have to 
add in some other things. For example, 
benefits which we have promised to veterans 
and their dependents will cost $300 billion in 
the years ahead. On top of that, unfinanced 
Government liabilities for military and civil 
retirement plans already come to nearly $60 
billion more.” 

And along with all this, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is piling up _c.o.d.’s for future re- 
demption at an astounding pace. Our com- 
mitments for highway improvements, for 
public housing, for civil public works, and 
for subsidies run into the tens of billions. 
In fact, when we put these commitments to- 
gether with the huge unspent balances of 
appropriations in the defense program, the 
total comes out to nearly $98 billion of 
c.0.d.’s. 

Now, the $290 billion of public debt, plus 
over $350 billion of future obligations for 
past services, plus $98 billion in c.o.d.’s, adds 
to the almost unbelievable total of nearly 
$750 billion. That is what I like to refer to 
as the Federal Government’s mortgage on 
America’s future, on ourselves and on our 
children, beyond the regular annual costs of 
defense, welfare, and commerce. I hope it 
shocks you as it shocked me when I began 
to add up the figures. 

Even if the last session of the Congress 
had added no new programs or increases to 
the President’s budget, the level of Federal 
spending is automatically going to go up. 
The reason is that there are built-in in- 
creases in existing programs which are now 
producing a continuing upward push on ex- 
penditures. The catalog of built-in increases 
covers such programs as outer space, civil 
aviation, public works, merchant shipping, 
urban renewal, science education, medical 
research, public assistance, loans to under- 
developed countries, and veterans’ pensions. 
The farm program may become even more 
costly as time goes on, unless we find a solu- 
tion that helps the farmer and frees him 
from controls at the same time. 

For 1961 alone, these built-in increases 
come to over $2 billion. And looking ahead 
to 1962, there are already built-in increases 
of more than a billion dollars more. Of 
course, there are few built-in decreases, since 
Government programs, once started, develop 
their own immunity to revision or curtall- 
ment. A year ago the President in his 
budget message nominated 18 programs as 
being ripe for revision in order to reduce 
future expenditures. Only three received 
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attention by the Congress, and those with 
the net result of increasing future expendi- 
tures by about $9 billion, rather than de- 
creasing them. The total increases under 
legislation adopted by the last Congress ex-~ 
ceeded $11.8 billion. 

Worse still, pressures for new spending 
programs are increasing in intensity. In 
part, this is a reflection of the pressures in 
an expanding, growing economy—popula- 
tion increases, urbanization, the thrust of 
technology. And yet as we are confronted 
by new priorities we have to face the fact 
that the budget is so saddled with yester- 
day’s priorities that it has lost most of the 
flexibility needed to put aside the old and 
take up the new. 

A table in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


showed that in the last session of the Con-, 


gress alone, 20 major spending bills in the 
Senate along with another 20 introduced in 
the House, for new programs, priced out at 
roughly $300 billion over an average period 
of 5 years. While there is some duplica- 
tion among them, if these and other bills 
were passed as their sponsors want them, 
they would add $50 or $60 billion a year to 
our present spending—while on the other 
hand there are bills to reduce taxes by $5 
to $10 billion a year. 

It’s because of proposals like these that we 
hear that our current budget is austere and 
reactionary, that it doesn’t express confi- 
dence in the capacity of America to grow 
and support increasing public expenditures. 
We are still being told that we can spend 
ourselves into prosperity. We are told that 
balanced budgets are unduly conservative 
and that the times call for bolder thinking. 

The answer is that for responsible fiscal 
policy there is no acceptable alternative but 
conservatism. Anything else boils down to 
speculation; and, in plainer language, that 
means gambling with the country’s fiscal 
strength, which is essential to its security. 
This still leaves ample room to be dynamic, 
to take up new ideas, to move ahead as we 
can afford to do so. 

All this means that now the Federal 
bonded indebtedness saddles a debt of $6,500 
upon every family in the United States and 
within 15 to 20 years this will automatically 
increase to $21,500 per family—whenever a 
couple marries they will immediately be- 
come responsible for the-repayment of $21,500 
of Federal debt. This is the Federal debt 
alone. It has been estimated that to take 
care of the total public current annual ex- 
penditures it costs each family $2,260. 

I have been talking solely of the socializa- 
tion of the economy of the United States 
through the use of Federal funds. But this 
spending has not only been at the expense 
of the taxpayers, but also at the expense of 
the States; in 1929—the year I graduated 
from law school, the 48 State governments 
and 102,000 local governmental subdivisions 
received 66.6 percent of the public taxes 
paid; in 1938, 40 percent; and in 1956 only 
30 percent. But this is not all the story. 

In 1960, the 50 State governments and 
102,000 local governmental units received 
only 24.3 percent of the funds paid through 
public taxation and the Federal Government 
received 75.7 percent thereof. If this frend 
continues, the receipts of State and local 
governments will. be reduced to 15 percent 
by 1985 as compared to 66.6 percent in 1929, 
just 30 years ago. 

” * * = + 

The answer is in your hands. How many 
persons here have protested to their Con- 
gressman or Senator within the last 10 years 
when additional Federal funds were being 
made available for expenditures within your 
State? How many persons have opposed 
the setting up of Federal grants-in-aid 
which would release Federal and State money 
in Louisiana? No one should oppose Fed- 
eral or State taxation when it is required 
to pay the bill for funds expended. The 
solution is simple. When the people of the 
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United States let it be known that they 
wish the spending of Federal and State funds 
to be reduced, their representatives in Gov- 
ernment will bring about this result. 





Report of Commission on Money and 
Credit Advocates Provisions of H.R. 
6900 and H.R. 5447 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention.of our colleagues 
the following editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Post of June 19, 1961. 

It is interesting to note that in its re- 
port to the President the Commission on 
Money and Credit of the Committee on 
Economic Development recommends sevy- 
eral actions, two of which I have spon- 
sored in the 87th Congress. . 

H.R. 6900, which I introduced on May 
9, 1961, would eliminate the 25-percent 
gold reserve requirement and permit do- 
mestic banks to pay interest on time de- 
posits of foreign governments at rates 
differing from those applicable to do- 
mestic depositors.. 

- H.R. 5447, which I introduced on 
March 9, 1961, to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to provide that the terms of 
office of the Chairman and the Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
shall expire with the expiration of the 
term of office of the President who ap- 
pointed them, 

I hope, as the Post editorial comments, 
that the Congress will interpret this new 
evidence as sufficient stimulus to enact 
H.R. 6900 and H.R. 5447. 

The editorial follows: 

MONEY AND CREDIT SENSE 


The long-awaited report of the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit breaks no new 
ground, but it does establish some useful 
signposts in much disputed territory. The 
Commission’s recommendations that we rid 
ourselves of anachronisms, like the 25-per- 
cent gold réserve requirement of the Federal 
Reserve, the 41%-percent interest ceiling on 
Government bonds, and the ceiling on the 
public debt, all make good sense. To remove 
a@ restrictjon does not mean that the limit 
in question will or ought to be breached. 
But experience has shown that arbitrary 
limitations often fail to render the service 
expected of them; they sometimes work un- 
expectedly. 

On the subject of independence of the 
Federal Reserve, the report is ambivalent. It 
does not subject the Board to statutory 
coordination, but it proposes, in effect, that 
an incoming President appoint a chairman 
of his own choosing sometime during the 
year in which he takes office. It is reason- 
able that the President should be able to 
appoint an official who must so closely co- 
operate with his administration. But it is 
difficult to foresee the consequences of an 
uncongenial appointment. 

The monetary and debt management pro- 
posals are quite on the conservative side. 
Monetary policy gets a largely clean bill of 
health. It is cleared of the charge of being 
ineffectual, which some have raised, or of 
being always ill timed, as others have 
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claimed, nor is its impact found to be de- 
monstrably unfair to particular sectors of the 
economy. The maturity structure of the 
Federal debt should be linked, the Commis- 
sion says. Eventualiy, refunding should be 
handled countercyclically—more liquid 
short-term debts in recessions, more il- 
liquid, long-term debts in expansion. This 
differs sharply from the cheap financing 
methods that have recently been urged upon 
the Treasury. 

The fiscal policy ideas of the Commission, 
on the other hand, are outspokenly liberal. 
The most significant proposal is that calling 
for administrative flexibility in the first 
bracket of the personal income tax. A pro- 
posal of this nature, as a means of combating 
recessions, was repeatedly urged by Dr. Wal- 
ter Heller before the inauguration. Prime 
Minister Macmillan recently requested some- 
what similar powers of his Parliament. This 
is one of the most urgently needed reforms, 
and perhaps the hardest for the Congress to 
accept. 

The combination of conservative mone- 
tary and liberal fiscal proposals in the re- 
port is less than ideal. It means relatively 

interest rates and relatively large def- 
icits. Neither of these is conducive to cap- 
ital formation. Investment and growth 
would be better served by the opposite com- 
bination of easier money and tighter 
budgets. The Commission seems to be 
-@ware that when inflationary pressure re- 
turns, we ought to work the monetary re- 
straints less hard and the fiscal restraints 
harder than in the past. However, its ideo- 
logical balance has not turned in that di- 
rection. 

The membership of the Commission has 
been reasonably bipartisan. Though the lib- 
erals have been in the minority, and though 
the report is honeycombed with dissenting 
footnotes, it is remarkable how much the 
members were able to agree upon. Perhaps 
the Congress will be sufficiently impressed by 
this consensus to enact some of the pro- 
posals Into badly needed legislation. 





Administrative Fog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF WEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in today’s Wall Street Journal 
endeavors to diagnose the causes of the 
stagnant and unenviable position in 
which our country finds itself,eafter 5 
months of leadership by the Kennedy 


administration: 
PoutrricaL No MAN’s LAND 


Almost everyone, it seems, is dissatisfied 
in one way or another with the Kennedy 
administration. Even its best friends are 
saying it is floundering like a fish on a beach. 
What is the trouble anyway? 

A number of explanations readily occur 
for the confusion and curious out-of-control 
atmosphere in Washington-—an atmosphere 
so palpable in regard to Cuba, Laos, the mish- 
mash of domestic programs, the haphazard 
running of the White House, the inept han- 
dling of the press, and just about everything 
else of either major or minor significance. 

One reason commonly heard is that the 
President is still working into his unenviable 
job; his supporters are hopeful about this 
on-the-job training, figuring he has the ca- 
pacity to learn and is learning. Another ex- 
planation is that he has been the victim of 
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uncommonly bad advice, which seems plain 
enough. A related view is that, whatever 
the first appearances, the quality of many of 
the advisers he brought to Washington is 
not very high. Still anothar is that Mr. 
Kennedy and his colleagues are temperment- 
ally prone to speak more firmly than they 
are willing to act, which unquestionably does 
make for confusion. 

There is, we suspect, a good deal of truth 
in all of this, and yet, take it all in all, it 
does not seem to be the whole of the trouble. 
For what it is worth, we sense an additional 
difficulty: In a deep and philosophical sense, 
this administration does not know what it 
is doing or what it wants for America. 

To be sure, administration spokesmen talk 
a lot about national purpose, national goals 
and the need for citizens’ sacrifices for the 
national interest. And the administration 
does have broad goals, the same ones as 
would any other administration—a just 
peace in the world, concern for the com- 
monweal at home. But all that is much too 
general to define a clear political philosophy. 

In the present climate of American poli- 
tics, two philosophies are possible. One is 
the traditional, constitutional concept of 
Government: That the individual prospers 
best, materially and spiritually, when least 
hampered by Government, and that Govern- 
ment should do only what the people cannot 
do by themselves. However much this ap- 
proach may be abused in political practice, 
it at least provides clear principles which 
can be applied in specific cases and specific 
choices. 

The second philosophy is the doctrine of 
the big government solution: The answer to 
all problems and the foundation of all hopes 
lies in the expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This too can be a self-consistent phi- 
losophy, leading logically to socialism if not 
totalitarianism. 

The Kennedy administration has so far 
shown little use for the first and leans 
strongly to the second. Yet the administra- 
tion is not prepared—nor would it be a 
politically realistic decision—to apply the 
doctrine of the Federal solution fully and 
consistently and logically. Thus it finds 
itself in a foggy area somewhere in between 
the two, with no compass for direction and 
no dependable guide for the hard choices 
that have to be made. 

This makes more difficult the conduct of 
foreign affairs, difficult enough at best. For 
example, while the administration cannot 
yet be called soft on communism, it is very 
soft on socialism abroad, an attitude which 
is no help in fighting communism. In gen- 
eral, uncertainty as to one’s own ideological 
stand complicates the countering of a de- 
termined and politically committed foe. 

In domestic matters, how can such an 
administration draw any lines, set up any 
priorities among the myriad competing spe- 
cial interest-claims? Without a political 
philosophy, it has no logic with which to re- 
sist any. It tries to satisfy all but suceeds 
in satisfying none. 

Even without a clear direction, there is a 
financial yardstick to determine how much 
is enough and how much is too much, but 
the administration won’t use it. Instead of 
insisting that the Government spend no 
more than it has left after meeting the re- 
quirements of defense, this administration 
says categorically that budget deficits are 
“inevitable and appropriate” and that living 
within income is “totally unacceptable.” 
This being said, there is no measure for 
setting priorities or, indeed for saying “no” 
to anything. 

It is no wonder the upshot of all this is to 
bewilder the Nation and the world. We 
say that not merely in criticism of the Pres- 
ident, for many circumstances and many 
associates are conspiring to make his job 
tougher than it need be, and he is entitled 
to sympathy on that account. 
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Still, it is up to him to pull his adminis- 
tration out of its intellectual fog, and we 
hope he can. Until he does, the administra- 
tion will give the impression of floundering 
because it is in fact floundering in a 
political no man’s land. 





Government Crowding of Utilities Could 
Lead to Nationalization 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
come a long way from the traditional 
American system of private enterprise, 
which has given us the most powerful 
country on earth where more people en- 
joy greater blessings than any people in 
history, when a Federal bureau justifies 
its expansion because private industry 
appears unfriendly. If a Federal bu- 
reau is allowed to expand into areas 
beyond its original jurisdiction because 
some bureaucratic head feels industry is 
unfriendly, how long will it be before this 
attitude leads to the nationalization of 
that industry? Yet, we are now faced 
with just such a‘situation. The Rural 
Electrification. Administration is justify- 
ing its demands to go into the power- 
generating business because it is declared 
that private utilities are unfriendly to 
cooperatives. We should give some 
serious thought to the future of free en- 
terprise in America and heed the warn- 
ing contained in the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal: 

UNFRIENDLY POWER 

Reasons for expanding Government never 
seem to be in short supply in Washington. 
But among the more incredible arguments 
is the one that Government must grow if the 
private industry with which it competes ap- 
pears “unfriendly.” 

That is one justification offered by the 
Rural Electrification Administration for en- 
couraging rural cooperatives to go into the 
power-generating business if private utilities 
won’t cooperate with the cooperatives. 
Should a private company show any reluc- 
tance to sell power at what a customer co-op 
deems the right price, says the REA, that 
may be sufficient evidence of “unfriendli- 
ness” to warrant a loan to the cooperative to 
build its own generating plant. 

Although REA cooperatives were created 
during the depression to transmit electricity 
to sparsely settled farm areas, they have 
letely been bounding into greener pastures. 
Some 60 percent of their power now goes to 
nonfarm users; only 2 new customers in 
10 are farmers. So eager are cooperatives to 
serve urban and industrial users, as this 
newspaper reported the other day, that some 
are even investing in industrial parks. And 
power generating as opposed to power 
transmission is their new goal. 

Now, private utilities, which do not enjoy 
the cooperatives’ tax-exempt status or their 
privilege of borrowing from the Treasury at 
a bargain (2 percent) rate, are understand- 
ably concerned about this federally sub- 
sidized competition. Especially when they 
now supply some 84 percent of the power 
the cooperatives transmit. 

But none of this bothers those who are 
promulgating the doctrine of Government 
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expansion because of “unfriendly” private 
enterprise. After all, declares REA Adminis- 
trator Norman Clapp, cooperatives must be 
guaranteed “a permanent place in the 
American power industry.” 

So here is the web of rationalization spun 
to support perpetual subsidy of rural co- 
operatives long after they’ve left the farm. 
As Washington sees it, private utilities must 
submit to unfair competition—indeed, abet 
it—with a smile, or else. That certainly 
assures the permanent place of the co-ops. 
But where do the tax-paying utilities stand? 
Evidently, as close to the wall as an un- 
friendly Government can push them. 





Statement by Solomon Barkin at the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mr. 
Solomon Barkin delivered as the US. 
workers’ delegate to the International 
Labor Conference, Committee on Em- 
ployment, at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 14, 1961: 


STATEMENT BY SOLOMON BaRKIN, U.S. WorK- 
ERS’ DELEGATE, COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT 


FULL CAPACITY EMPLOYMENT ESSENTIAL TO 
MAXIMUM ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The International Labor Organization has 
appropriately undertaken the discussion of 
the relation of employment to economic 
growth and the attainment of a more 
abundant, freer, more secure life for the 
people of the world in social systems which 
insure social justice, and freedom of move- 
ment, expression and association. Economic 
development has hitherto stressed primarily 
the accumulation of material capital and 
physical achievements, and rising national 
income has been the primary measure of 
progress. 

The role of people has been insufficiently 
understood. Only as the inadequacy of the 
rate of progress in Geveloping countries has 
been becoming increasingly evident have we 
begun to realize that these countries must 
stress as the advanced countries have done, 
the attainment of full capacity employ- 
ment. A man employed to his fullest ca- 
pacity in a free society contributes signifi- 
cantly to its advance. He can create the 
wealth and invent the tools of progress. The 
present discussion is therefore important 
since it will help to right the balance in 
programs of economic development. We 
can in the future apportion our efforts more 
appropriately between assuring full capacity 
employment and advancing our material 
accumulation. 


NEGLECT OF VALUE OF FULL CAPACITY 
EMPLOYMENT 


This Conference can make a singular con- 
tribution by underscoring the basic finding 
that full employment is not only a goal but 
also a road to the maximum rate of economic 
growth. The unused or underutilized man- 
power and talents constitute the neglect of 
an economic resource which is less excus- 
able than the waste of material resources. 

Economic development can be most ad- 
vaneed by assuring the fullest enlistment of 
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the available manpower. Neglect of this 
resource through unemployment, underem- 
ployment, inefficient use or misplacement re- 
tards a nation’s ability to grow. A country 
which concentrates therefore in its economic 
development programme on material capital 
formation to the detriment of its human 
capital is handicapping its own long-term 
advance. 

In part, this tendency has been due to 
the eagerness of many developing countries 
immediately to duplicate or challenge the 
achievements of the industrialized nations 
without inquiring whether a more humane 
and productive course was available. They 
have often overlooked the fact that built into 
the slower process of economic growth in a 
developed country was a program of im- 
proving the quality of human effort. ‘They 
have read into the demand for full employ- 
ment a social goal but failed to perceive its 
contribution to economic growth. Develop- 
ment must be founded upon the promotion 
of both the human and material capital. 


TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment means more than assur- 
ing each person a job. The economic statis- 
ticians have agreed on a definition repro- 
duced in paragraph 15 of the report but it is 
not applicable either to underdeveloped 
countries or to those with centrally directed 
economies without free labor mobility or 
choice of job. Therefore, the basic defini- 
tions which guide this discussion are faulty. 
The report carefully avoids the inclusion of 
the full dimensions of *he measure and 
terms for reasons which are not fully ex- 
plained in paragraph 29. We therefore en- 
dorse the recommendation of the expert’s 
report on page 16 for the further study of 
the concept and prevalence of underemploy- 
ment, and the other dimension the problem 
suggested by the term “full capacity employ- 
ment” and those noted in my own immediate 
discussion. 

Underempfoyment is associated with “part- 
time, seasonal, casual or inherently” low pro- 
ductivity, resulting in low income (par. 16). 
Underemployment is a common malady of 
the developing countries since employment 
usually is irregular and yields low income. 
The two cannot be disassociated. The com- 
bined test is also useful for the measurement 
of many nonindustrial employments in de- 
veloped countries. 

The concept of “full capacity employment” 
must also include two other dimensions. It 
calls for efficient utilization of the individual 
person to assure high productivity as well as 
his placement at employments which meet 
his skills and attainments and his choice. 
These objectives are clearly stated in the 
U.N. Charter of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and must be embraced in 
the definition of “full capacity employment” 
as well as in every full employment policy. 

The repeated claims by centrally planned 
governments that they have eliminated un- 
employment stands up only if you use con- 
cepts and definitions of unemployment 
adapted to a free economy. Obviously the 
“level of unemployment” is low where a per- 
son is assigned to jobs or finds it difficult to 
move to another, where people are hoarded 
at establishments by management to avoid 
potential bottlenecks and where income and 
consumption is restricted to assure the ac- 
cumulation of physical capital. 

The impropriety of using merely the level 
of employment of unemployment in the com- 
parison between systems is forcefully il- 
lustrated by the fact that the unemployed 
in the United States now are receiving be- 
tween $25 and $55 per week up to 39 weeks. 
This level of income would represent a new 
era of abundance even for most developed 
countries, not to speak of the developing 
ones. 

INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE 


The acceptance of the objective of full 
“capacity” employment as an integral part 
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of every development program will have 
far-reaching effects upon the allocation of 
funds and, we believe, on the ultimate rate 
of economic growth. It will tend to empha- 
size the value of employing all people and 
improving the quality of human effort. The 
improvement in their physical and mental 
well-being, training, geographical location, 
and job placement will become important 
tasks within the development programs. Un- 
fortunately, neither the ILO report nor the 
Experts’ report sets forth fully the value of 
investments in the improvement in the qual- 
ity of human effort. They are somewhat 
disparaging of the investments in housing 
or facilities for people. This attitude is 
most sharply projected in the cautious pro- 
posal on the need for restricting consump- 
tion to create savings for material capital. 

Attention to the improvement of the 
quality of human effort can be as rewarding 
to the developed, as well as the developing, 
nations. The sharp recovery of the nations 
ruined by war provides proof of the creativity 
of people who were able to telescope tre- 
mendous economic growth in a short period. 
The high educational qualifications of the 
Israel population accounts for much of their 
advance. New Zealand has built a high in- 
come economy through the people’s in- 
genuity of utilizing the lava as the raw 
material for one of its early principal indus- 
tries for foreign trade. Japan’s economic 
growth in the postwar years is in part ex- 
plained by the advanced universal educa- 
tional system which it has enjoyed. On the 
other hand, large monetary investments in 
other countries have brought limited re- 





- turns because the quality of the human 


effort has been a limiting factor on the use 
of material capital. 


AMERICAN POLICY 


The United States shares with -other na- 
tions the common belief that a “full capac- 
ity” employment policy should be a pri- 
mary goal of economic action. In the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, the Government is 
instructed to promote conditions which will 
assure “maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” The American 
trade union movement has continuously 
kept this goal foremost. Fortunately Presi- 
dent John Kennedy shares the same deter- 
mination to eliminate unemployment and 
has described its continuance as “intoler- 
able.” The Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the agency charged with 
appraising the course of the American econ- 
omy, has affirmed this determination and 
the need of defining these objectives in 
quantitative terms seeking only as an inter- 
mediate goal the reduction of unemploy- 
ment to 4 percent and a rise of national gross 
product by $50 billion. 

We in the trade union movement are 
hopeful that the policies and steps already 
taken by the Government and the current 
business upswing will help. us achieve this 
intermediate goal. But we are continuously 
alert to the need of proposing policies and 
programs for the realization of a level and 
quality of employment which meets the 
test of “full capacity employment.” 


POLICY RECOMMENDATION 


We urge the adoption of a resolution which 
specifically commits the ILO to the further- 
ance of the objective of “full capacity em- 
ployment” and that it call upon all member 
nations to include this objective in their 
respective national development programs 
and that the ILO be prepared to offer serv- 
ices and aids which will help the individual 
nations to develop and implement such 
plans. — 

PROGRAMS FOR ACHIEVING AND MAINTAINING 

FULL CAPACITY EMPLOYMENT POLICIES IN DE- 

VELOPED COUNTRIES 


The report properly includes a discussion 
of the problems of both the developed and 
developing countries. The challenges and 
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processes are similar though, of course, the 
difficulties of attaining full capacity employ- 
ment are greater among the developing na- 
tions. We have less experience and knowl- 
edge in the latter areas particularly as we 
seek to accomplish these goals in the quick- 
est possible time while respecting the basic 
human rights and freedoms. We must em- 
phasize again that all countries are finally 
interdependent and must adapt themselves 
to each other’s needs. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


In the free developed economies, wide- 
spread recognition exists of the role which 
fiscal and monetary policy must play in 
stimulating private enterprise,’ promoting 
social goals and economic growth, full em- 
ployment, and maintaining relative price 
stability. The Government’s countercyclical 
policies have become highly refined and are 
designed to minimize economic reverses and 
contain the excesses. In addition many new 
techniques are available for revitalizing lag- 
ging sectors of the economy to stimulate 
new growth. We in the American trade 
union movement share in the confidence that 
the governments in a free economy have the 
resources and can devise the means for 
achieving and maintaining a stable full 
capacity employment economy yielding ever 
greater economic returns to its population. 

Assurance that this confidence is not mis- 
placed is provided by the operating suc- 
cesses Which our country had until 1957, and 
that of other countries in setting impressive 
records of economic growth and raising the 
social and living standards of their people, 
and reducing hours of work, and the de- 
termination of the Kennedy administration 
to implement this commitment. Incidental- 
ly, we in the American trade union move- 
ment supported the election of the new ad- 
ministration for we believed that the prior 
one had not pursued this course vigorously 
enough. - 

In promoting these programs we must 
also stress the need of expanding public and 
private expenditures for the improvement of 
the quality of human effort. Compulsory 
schooling to at least 16 years and probably 
18 years of age is imperative in advanced in- 
dustrial countries and further schooling is 
essential as our industrial system is in- 
creasingly affected by the new technological 
and scientific findings. We in the American 
trade union movement have, therefore, been 
foremost in the advocacy of greater Federal 
expenditures on education to raise the qual- 
ity of teaching and to broaden the opportu- 
nities for college and other advanced pro- 
fessional training. We have supported the 
new housing legislation currently being con- 
sidered by Congress knowing full well that 
decent homes for all our peoples will both 
help them to realize the benefits of our pro- 
ductivity and make them more productive 
members of our economy. 

We in the American trade union move- 
ment look on foreign aid and technical as- 
sistance not only as a discharge of our moral 
obligation to help our fellow men but as a 
long-term investment by the people of the 
advanced natjons in world peace and new 
growth which ultimately will benefit us as 
well. We are proud of the large volume of 
outright grants, rather than loans, provided 
by our Government to developing countries. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We propose that the ILO undertake care- 
ful studies of the economic values and the 
contribution to economic growth from in- 
vestments in the improvement in human ef- 
fort or human capital to enable detail evalu- 
ations to be made of the comparative returns 
on both forms of investment. 

SELECTIVE AND BALANCED EMPLOYMENT 
POLICIES 

The achievement and maintenarice of a 

very high level of employment in many 
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countries with free economies have increased 
the opportunities for effecting full capacity 
employment and higher utilization of human 
resources in a manner so as to minimize in- 
flationary influences. .One such approach 
has been through selective employment poli- 
cies which were outlined by the Swedish 
governmental delegate, Mr. Olsson. Other 
countries including the United States have 
applied or are devising similar programs 
which aid people to move to areas of great, 
from areas of low employment, demand, 
under conditions which assure easy transfer 
and adequate living facilities and training. 

These aids to mobility should not be de- 
signed to depopulate labor surplus areas but 
only to assure adequate distribution of man- 
power. We shall note subsequently the pro- 
grams designed to redevelop distressed or de- 
clining regions in order that industry may 
be distributed to districts where people and 
the social infrastructure and communal fa- 
cilities already exist. The program for mov- 
ing people to jobs should be joined with 
encouragement of the creation of new jobs 
in areas in which people now are located. 

The programs for adjustment to occupa- 
tional and geographical changes are becom- 
ing particularly important as_ technical 
changes have an increasing impact upon in- 
dustry making for rapid obsolescence of 
skills, education, and locations. In the 
United States we are impressed that the in- 
creased use of advanced technology, aute- 
mated methods of production, data process- 
ing, and integrated organizational systems 
are making greater and greater demands 
upon people in the form of higher educa- 
tional qualifications. The effects are being 
felt by all occupational levels from the pro- 
duction worker to the supervisors, business 
executive and manager, afd the teacher. 
The demands for technical training are in- 
creasing and private and public facilities are 
multiplying. Many private enterprises are 
building vast educational facilities or financ- 
ing employees in their efforts to get further 
training needed in the new technology. 
Joint union-management programs for ad- 
justment are also spreading. Finally, more 
public facilities are becoming available and 
the pressure is for a vast. expansion in this 
area. The Kennedy administration has also 
proposed new legislation for retraining and 
upgrading people better to fit them into the 
newer industrial structure. 

The report neglects the problems of the 
many employment disadvantaged groups in 
the community of each nation. In addition 
to the traditional groups such as the physi- 
cally handicapped or minority sectors in the 
population, there are growing numbers of 
women who want to enter the labor market 
and the older workers as well as the inade- 
quately trained individuals, particularly 
those who are not amenable to further up- 
grading and retraining or relocation. Many 
technologically displaced people are in the 
latter groups and are relatively immobile. 
When the numbers were small, they tended 
to be handied on an individual placement 
basis or appeals to employers. But with the 
growth in their numbers as well as their 
concentration in areas it presents a formid- 
able challenge to which few countries have 
addressed themselves, The ILO can here 
play a significant role in helping to under- 
stand the nature of the problems, the tech- 
niques which have been employed and the 
gaps in knowledge which exist in order fully 
to deal with this issue. 

We in the United States have argued in 
favor of the principle of a balanced employ- 
ment policy which seeks to design jobs for 
the available work force particularly the 
disadvantaged employment groups as a 
companion to a balanced employment pol- 
icy. We have learned much about the 
techniques for employing physically handi- 
capped. We have to make equal progress 
in the employment of other, particularly 
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the older groups, people not amenable to 
educational upgrading and geographically 
immovable. 


RENEWAL ANT REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rationale underlying the principles 
and practices adopted to rehabilitate in- 
jured people are equally appropriate for 
lagging industries, communities and regions. 
The attainment of full-capacity employ- 
ment demands recognition that older in- 
dustries and areas and districts will be ad- 
versely affected by the processes of techni- 
cal and economic change. Just as people 
have to be upgraded to the new require- 
ments so must the communities and areas 
and industries be redeveloped better to 
meet the newer tests. Otherwise full ca- 
pacity employment cannot be realized. 

Urban renewal in the United States has 
been initiated in most urban areas. Slum 
residential areas and noncommercial and 
industrial districts are being cleared way 
to make room for modern homes and fac- 
tories. The accumulated problems of the 
large urban centers are pressing hard and 
the Federal Government has begun wide- 
spread financing of studies designed to replan 
these communities. The Congress is now 
considering proposals submitted by the Ken- 
nedy administration for a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs to consider these issues in a 
coherent and systematic manner. 

The American trade union movement has 
long sought legislation for helping distressed 
areas to redevelop. We are happy to report 
that this process has been now initiated 
through legislation adopted in April of this 
year. A further step to economic redevelop- 
ment flows from the demand for the 
strengthening of private and public re- 
search particularly in stagnant or declining 
industries. - 

We have pressed hard for legislation which 
would provide public support and guidance 
in research and industrial redevelopment in 
these industries comparable to the help given 
to agricultural industries in the United 
States which have made them among the 
most efficient in the world. Such Federal 
assistance for research is now assured for 
the coal and textile industries and plans are 
underway to extend similar stimulation to 
other branches. 

We are convinced that through these re- 
newal and redevelopment programs for lag- 
ging industries, distressed or rundown areas 
and regions, we shall give greater impetus 
to the fullest realization of the concept of 
full capacity employment. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


The impending high rate of technological 
change and geographical redistribution of 
industry in the United States is radically 
altering the occupational pattern and the 
demands made on people. Government, 
management and unions are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that the broader fiscal and 
monetary policies promoting a high level of 
employment must be supplemented by pro- 
grams designed to help individuals, and in- 
dustries, to take these shifts in their stride 
with little waste of effort or social and per- 
sonal injury. While we liberalized our un- 
employment benefits, the increasing em- 
phasis in our country is toward assisting 
and accelerating the adjustment process to 
promote earlier revitalization and redevelop- 
ment. 

PROGRAMS FOR ACHIEVING AND MAINTAINING 

FULL CAPACITY EMPLOYMENT POLICIES IN DE- 

VELOPING COUNTRIES 


The major challenge confronting the de- 
veloping countries is to achieve relatively 
full capacity employment. The _ report 
stresses the importance of raising the level 
of investment. We have urged more atten- 
tion to the improvement and training of the 
quality of human effort. Fortunately, the 
developed countries have recognized much of 
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their responsibility in this field. More na- 
tions are contributing more generously. 
American aid programs are being designed to 
help through grants as well as low interest 
long-term loans toward the attainment of 
the objectives of a full capacity employment 
program. 

We are particularly impressed with the 
discussion in both the report and the ex- 
perts’ report on the utility of developing 
labor intensive techniques to save on capi- 
tal. Appendix III to the experts’ report 
provides a preliminary analysis on what 
could be done in this field. Unfortunately 
knowledge and experience in this area are 
limited. We would therefore urge strongly 
that the ILO assist individual countries to 
establish technological institutes to design 
these tools and methods and for the organ- 
ization in cooperation with other interna- 
tional bodies of a central technological 
agency for promoting knowledge and experi- 
ence. Pilot operations in individual coun- 
tries would serve as demonstration centers. 

The report proposes other aids and pro- 
grams all of which should be studied: most 
closely to determine their usefulness. 
Technical assistance has earned its place. 
The American food-for-peace program is 
serving constructively to raise living stand- 
ards particularly in the early days of eco- 
nomic development. Land reform can re- 
move bottlenecks to economic growth in 
other areas. We believe that there are pos- 
sible values in the proposal for stockpiling 
industrial products and leasing machinery, 
and programs for commodity price and pro- 
duction stabilization. 

There are, however, words of caution which 
we wish to sound respecting the formulation 
of development programs. First, individual 
planning boards should consider most care- 
fully the relative economic returns from in- 
vestments in individual projects or indus- 
tries. They should choose those yielding the 
highest comparative returns. Overinvest- 
ment in specific industries will make the 
country or region oversensitive to commodity 
trade cycles and deprive it of the cushions 
against reverses provided by a more highly 
diversified economy. Secondly, they should 
seek to avoid industries designed to earn for- 
eign credit in which world trade is not ex- 
panding or is actually declining. Thirdly, 
they should seek industries for exports with 
a high value added content to facilitate the 
local accumulation of capital and avoid those 
in which intense international competition 
has reduced price margins. Fourthly, they 
should seek to explore their own resources 
most fully to attempt to evolve a technology 
and industrial structure, fitted to their back- 
ground rather than try to duplicate those in 
the developed countries. Attention should 
be given to the plans of other nations to 
minimize economic decisions. International 
assistance bodies should be particularly help- 
ful to this end and provide real help to de- 
velopmental authorities. Fifthly, they 
should stress industries which promote their 
own economic linkages or industrial com- 
plexes and tend to accelerate the indus- 
trialization process, rather than those which 
remain isolated projects. These lessons have 
been derived from the American experience 
in Puerto Rico and other nations which the 
United States has aided. We urge your close 
study of this experience. 

The interdependence of the developing 
and developed countries is in no case better 
illustrated than in the effort to reconcile the 
former’s need for export markets and the 
latter’s problems of adjustment to the dis- 
ruptive effects of large-scale increases in im- 

. Trade unions in the developed coun- 
tries affected by such imports have a serious 
problem with which to contend. Their 
members have long associations with partic- 
ular occupations and many would find ad- 
justments to new employments most diffi- 
cult. Many affected industries are often lo- 
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cated in rural or rural-urban areas where 
alternative employments are not available 
or employ high proportions of women who 
are not mobile or easily adjusted to new 
jobs. Where the displacement problems 
from imports compound those resulting from 
technological displacement, the severity is 
greatly increased and the absorptive process 
is more complicated. All of these issues be- 
come even more severe in periods of large- 
scale unemployment and where the employ- 
ments constitute a substantial proportion of 
the employment of a nation or a geograph- 
ical area. The projected program for in- 
timate consultation among the importing 
and exporting textile nations provides a 
forum for reconciling the varied interests 
to obtain the common objectives. Inter- 
national consultations among countries on a 
product market basis would help coordinate 
the national development programs and ad- 
just their structures to one another. 
Dumping practices of state trading 
monopolies and the sale of goods by such 
agencies at uneconomic prices can have 
highly disruptive effects and interfere with 
the orderly adjustment of world resources 
and industries to an optimum pattern. 
Governments with controlled economies 
which advocate liberal trade policies must be 
as ready to lower their custom walls and 
drop bilateral trading practices in the 
manner that they propose others to do. 


The staff and experts’ reports speak of the 
need of restraining rates of growth of con- 
sumption to help in the accumulation of 
capital goods. The latter urges a rate of 
investment in the order of 20 percent or 
more. May I add my voice of dissent to 
those who have already spoken on this sub- 
ject. We appreciate that the report does 
not call for reduction of standards but a 
restraint on the distribution of the benefits 
of rising productivity. Similarly the ILO 
report in paragraph 84 qualifies the experts’ 
statement by adding that this policy should 
in developing nations be applied “particu- 
larly [to the] more privileged groups.” 
There is no doubt a place for restraining 
luxury consumption and waste of scarce 
foreign credits on personal consumption by 
an elite. 

But we would have welcomed a more pre- 
cise statement in this area which would 
have recognized and emphasized the con- 
tribution which higher levels of consump- 
tion and expenditures on the improvement 
in the quality of human effort would have 
on the rate of increase of productivity it- 
self. In developing countries we have al- 
ready noted such investments are often more 
productive than those made in material 
goods. The balance must be. struck after 
careful study without assuming that every 
form of material goods investment is neces- 
sarily superior to those in the quality of hu- 
man effort. Restraints on consumption in 
free societies can only be secured properly 
through intimate consultation with inter- 
ested groups through their freely selected 
representatives. It should not be arbitrarily 
effected. The awakening expectations of the 
great masses of the world demand that 
standards of living be raised and that this 
goal enjoy a high priority. Workers will de- 
velop a confidence in the evolving systems 
as they share increasingly in the rising in- 
come, Foreign aid, particularly in the form 
of foodstuffs, can be helpful in raising living 
standards. 

In advanced free nations, trade unions are 
constantly pressing for higher wages and 
more abundant benefits and security and 
shorter hours of work and improvement in 
job and social conditions both to share more 
abundantly in the Nation’s output as well as 
to effect a balance between consumption, 
human investment and capital investment. 
Governmental fiscal policies have effectively 
smoothed out the cyclical movements in 
investments in a number of countries. The 
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United States with its complex economy and 
wide physical expanse is engaged in effecting 
similar results with techniques adapted to 
its structure. 

We see no conflict between the objective 
of “full capacity employment” and that of 
price stability. We join with previous Gov- 
ernment spokesmen who affirmed that the 
former may be helpful in raising the level 
of activity and relieving the inflationary 
pressures where they may arise, thereby 
facilitating the achievement of price stabil- 
ity itself. 

Full capacity employment calls also for 
the freer flow of ideas, goods and people. 
Fortunately much is being done in the free 
world to absorb and employee refugees, im- 
migrants and temporary workers on terms 
which assure them equality of treatment and 
protection of benefits. 

We welcome many of the proposals offeted 
for further study of employment policies 
by the ILO, particularly the report on struc- 


- tural unemployment and area and indus- 


trial redevelopment. More analysis is needed 
in such areas as the occupational require- 
ments of new industries, linkage industries 
and industrial complexes, techniques for re- 
training and educating adults and older 
persons, procedures for educational and oc- 
cupational upgrading in different technolog- 
ical stages, and methods of using public 
works for countercyclical purposes. Fur- 
ther investigations should be made of the 
operations of employment services to im- 
prove their effectiveness since they will 
carry an increasing responsibility. 

We welcome the employers’ statement 
which accepts the role of government as 
defining the guides and shouldering the re- 
sponsibility for achieving and maintaining 
a full employment economy. A favorable 
climate should be created favorable for effec- 
tive participation by private industry in the 
economy. We approve of the emphasis on 
the responsibility of foreign investors to ob- 
serve the goals, programs, and social pur- 
poses of the beneficiary nation, as well as 
the stress on the urgency of action to attain 
the full employment objectives. We in the 
American trade-union movement have urged 
the adoption of a code of fair labor and 
social welfare practice by foreign investors 
and hope that this conference will urge the 
formulation of such a code. 

We in the American trade union move- 
ment believe in the value of a free mixed 
economy of private and public enterprises. 
We see in it an opportunity to benefit from 
the advantages of both systems of organi- 
gation. In Government we recognize the 
Nation’s instrument for guiding and condi- 
tioning the behavior of individuals and pri- 
vate enterprise to assure the greatest public 
well-being and social justice without sacri- 
ficing individual liberty. In private systems 
of ownership we find a real balance to the 
omnipotent state and the opportunity for 
the promotion of individual enterprise. In 
organized labor we seek to effect balance be- 
tween the claims of the state and invest- 
ment and the rights and aspirations of in- 
dividuals. 

We urge the present conference to pro- 
pose of a convention calling on member 
states to follow a program of promoting a 
“full capacity employment policy,” to list 
a@ series of urgently needed studies and in- 
quiries to be made by the ILO and other 
international agencies to enable them to 
formulate more effective policies and employ 
the best techniques, to list the services 
which the ILO should offer to member States 
to help realize these ends and finally to rec- 
ommend to the governing body that it place 
on its agenda for an early conference an 
item for discussion looking to a recommen- 
dation on the subject of “Means of Improv- 
ing Our Human Resources and Capital and 
the Appropriate Balance in National Econ- 
omies Between Investment in Human Capi- 
tal and Resources and Material Capital.” 
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Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at an earlier point in the Recorp, I 
mentioned the series of articles “Inside 
Missouri’s Mental Hospitals,” which had 
been published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. This is the first of these ar- 
ticles in which the Globe reporter, Marsh 
Clark, takes an overall view of the situa- 
tion, the failures of the past and the 
hope for the future: 

InsiIpE MussouRI’s MENTAL HOSPITALS— 
PaTIENTS LIVE IN SQUALOR 
(By Marsh Clark) 

Tomblike rooms with concrete floors and 
bars on the windows. Rows of silent, lonely 
people swaying back and forth in rocking 
chairs. 

These are the things you remember most 
after a look behind the walls of Missouri’s 
mental institutions, where patients are 
stacked like cordwood. 

It makes your flesh creep. 

NOT FOR QUEASY 


With two others, I took a tour a few days 
ago of our tax-supported institutions for 
the mentally ill and retarded. It is a tour 
that should not be taken by anyone with a 
queasy stomach or a sensitive nose. 

Some patients, especially the mentally re- 
tarded and the more hopeless psychotics, 
live in conditions of squalor. At one hos- 
pital rats recently gnawed the fingers of 
three patients. : 

Many buildings are old and are firetraps. 

There is overcrowding to an absurd de- 
gree. Beds are placed head to head. Privacy 
is unknown. 

Worst of all, there are nowhere near 
enough doctors, nurses, psychologists, and 
other professional people. This means that 
many of the 14,000 patients in Missouri’s 
public mental institutions receive no treat- 
ment other than tranquilizer pills to keep 
them passive. 

On our tour we were shown the sights, 
the good and the bad, with no holds barred. 
We made the trip at the time we did in 
order to be able to tell the story of our 
mental institutions as the State legislature 
starts to consider how much it should spend 
on mental health in the 1961-62 biennium. 

We toured the hospitals and we talked 
to the devoted people, many of them people 
with a missionary zeal, who work in our 
mental institutions. They told us about 
their disappointments and they talked about 
their hopes. 

All of what we saw wasn't bad, of course. 

There are some nice buildings. There 
are some pleasant wards. 

Here and there you get a sense that some- 
thing is really being done in the way of 
treatment. 

But the plain, unvarnished truth is that 
Missouri's institutions are, taken as a whole, 
only. storage vaults for the mentally ill. 

Dr. Alfred K. Baur, the able superintend- 
ent at State hospital No. 1 at Fulton, sums 
it up poignantly: 

“We don’t have the doctors or the nurses 
of the. psychiatrists or the psychologists. 
We don’t have the equipment. 

“Who ever heard of sending a chef into 
a kitchen but not giving him the spoons, 
forks, Knives, and pans to work with? 
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That's what they do to us in the mental 
h 


“The terrible thing, it seems to me, is 
that we are forced to treat patients imper- 
sonally, like they are a pack of animals. 

“A modern dairy farm gives better treat- 
ment to its cows than we can give our 
patients. 

“Our system, or lack of it, brings about 
an utter loss of individuality. 

“I visualize this hospital as a sea of faces, 
and all the faces are blank.” 


“BLANK FACES 


A sea of faces, all of them blank—this 
was the numbing picture we saw all along 
the line on the back wards at St. Joseph 
and Marshall, and Fulton and St. Louis. 

Take St. Joseph (State hospital No. 2), a 
big, sprawling place on the outskirts of town 
where the brick walls are painted white and 
the treatment program is mostly tranquilizer 
pills and big oak rocking chairs. 

“This,” says the new superintendent, Dr. 
Manson B. Pettit, “is a good custodial insti- 
tution, but it is not yet a real treatment 
hospital.” 

A tour of the back wards corroborates Dr. 
Pettit’s words. 

Patients sit in rows, rocking their lives 
away. 

Their rows of chairs are near to rows of 
beds, all covered in white bedspreads and 
tightly packed together that you have to 
turn sideways to wriggle between them. 

Step into one ward and look at 23 beds 
packed into a tiny room. Men have been 
sitting here a long time, some since before 
World War I. Several have never seen an 
airplane, we were told. 

The oldtimers, all wearing old blue denim, 
sit there silently. They live in hallucinated 
dream worlds, listening to the creak of the 
rockers and waiting for mealtime and pill 
time. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT DOLLARS 
A MONTH 


An attendant fills you in on how he came 
to go to work there. 

“I lost my crop in 1951,” he says, “and had 
to give up the farm in Nodaway County. The 
wife and I moved down here.” 

He says he’s paid $238 a month—tops— 
and, pointing a finger toward the patients, 
adds: 

“I’m busy out there all the time. Two 
of us do the baths. We push ’em pills and 
keep them clean. That’s all we can do.” 

We walked to another building, an old 
structure said to have been rebuilt in 1923. 
Upstairs, there are 106 women living in one 
big room. Two women attendants are on 
duty. 

Everything is clean and curtains are hung 
on the windows. But here we see our first 
patient in restraint—she is tied to the chair 
by leather straps. 

“She bites,” explains the attendant. 

Restraint, we later found out, is a fairly 
common practice in Missouri’s institutions. 
It appears to be used only in extreme cases. 
Some consider it a necessary evil, others do 
not take so charitable a view. 

“Listen,” says Dr. A. A. Hines, ‘superin- 
tendent at St. Louis State School and Hospi- 
tal on Bellefontaine Road, “I had a girl here 
who wouldn't keep her clothes on. 

“Every time you turned around she was 
running around the grounds and right out to 
the bus stop as naked as a jaybird. What 
do you do in a case like that? You put her 
in restraint.” 


AGAINST RESTRAINT 


Dr. Addison M. Duval, director of the State 
division of mental diseases, disapproved of 
the use of restraints and says they signify 
a shortage of hospital personnel. 

The weaker the staff, the greater use of 
restraints you see, Dr. Duval says. 
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Solitary confinement is also used in Mis- 
souri institutions, mainly for unruly types 
among the so-called criminally insane. 

Most patients, though, get along without 
restraints or lonely cells, thanks to the tran- 
quilizing drugs. 

The most commonly used tranquilizer is 
Thorazine, a trade name for chlorpromazine, 
a drug synthesized in the 1940’s during a 
search for antihistamines but neglected 
until 1950 when French chemists discovered 
its unique sedative action. 

Pills are dispensed several times a day in 
each institution. The drug bill is tremen- 
dous ($100,000 a year at St. Louis State 
Hospital alone) . ; 

Later on in this series, we will discuss in 
detail the serious problems: Overcrowding, 
shortage of staff, deterioration of the phys- 
ical plants, and the need for a new building 
for the criminally insane. This article is 
just an introduction. 

By way of historical review: Missouri has 
been operating public mental hospitals since 
1851. In that year, State hospital No. 1 
at Fulton opened its doors as the first such 
institution west of the Mississippi River. 

(Significantly, the original ante bellum 
administration building at Fulton was in 
use until 4 years ago and probably still 
would be if it hadn’t burned down.) 

It is generally agreed that Missouri’s pro- 
gram was a model of backwardness until the 
middle 1950’s. 

The seven institutions were operated as 
separate kingdoms with almost no central 
control or coordination out of Jefferson 
City. Among superintendents scrambling 
for favors with the State legislature, it was 
every man for himself. 

Yet the institutions used to turn back 
money to the legislature and superintend- 
ents habitually wrote saccharine reports on 
how dandy their programs were going. 

The situation is now changed and the pro- 
gram is charged with a new esprit de corps, 
thanks in large part to the leadership dis- 
played by former Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., 
during the past 4 years and a general re- 
vitalization under Dr. Duval, who came to 
Missouri 2 years ago. 

The Missouri Mental Health Commission 
has also played a dynamic role. 

Dr. Duval, former assistant director of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
recently unveiled an ambitious 10-year plan 
that is designed to drastically improve the 
care of Missouri’s mentally ill and retarded. 

His plan calls for an additional expendi- 
ture during the current biennium of about 
$17 million—a seemingly reasonable price to 
pay within a billion-dollar State budget for 
improving a deplorable situation, 

However, Gov. John M. Dalton recom- 
mended an increase of only about $6,380,000 
in the budget he submitted to the legisla- 
ture last week, meaning Dr. Duval’s widely 
acclaimed 10-year plan is in danger of turn- 
ing into a 25-year plan instead. 

What would a better program mean to 
Missouri? 

Not only would it mean that fewer pa- 
tients will be put into storage, but it would 
materially reduce the number of present in- 
mates. Every place we went, Wwe asked this 
question: If you had-enough doctors and 
other trained personnel, what could you do? 

Dr. Baur, at Fulton, said he believes his 
census could be reduced from 2,220 to 1,700. 

Dr. Pettit, at St. Joseph, said that maybe 
one-half of his 2,000 patients might be re- 
turned to useful lives on the outside. 

Dr. Orr Mullinax makes a similar state- 
ment concerning the institution he heads, 
the Marshall State School and Hospital. 

And all agree remedying the situation is a 
public responsibility. 

“I can’t blame the legislature for what is 
wrong,” one superintendent summed it up. 
“After all it merely responds to what the 
public wants.” 


TT 
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The Real Objective, Control of Education 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ ‘Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
objective of some of the proponents of 
Federal aid to education may be found 
in the recent HEW report, “A Federal 
Education Agency for the Future.” 
Underlying the department appeal that 
it should be “the voice of the Nation’s 
educational conscience,” is the goal of 
the bureaucrat, dictation of the Nation’s 
educational needs. I, for one, will fight 
to the last measure any attempt to take 
from the people the right to determine 
what is best in the way of education for 
their children. I, for one, am fearful of 
Federal domination in any area of our 
national life, especially in the field of 
education. Every ruthless dictator, in- 
cluding Hitler, Stalin, and now Khru- 
shchev, has made a first step the seizing 
of the minds of the children to blot out 
all except that which the dictator wishes 
the people to know. In the mad race 
for power the unfortunate children of 
these nations have been given a per- 
verted image of God, the facts of history, 
and even the culture of the people has 
been transformed to suit the state. This 
must not happen in America, but it 
could if we listen to the voice of the 
bureaucrat which is abroad in the land, 
beguiling us with the promises of Fed- 
eral aid, but failing to warn of the con- 
trol which must follow. In this connec- 
tion let me call your attention to the 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal: 

ONE BIG CLASSROOM 

Big new programs of Federal aid to educa- 
tion may or may not be dead for this session 
of Congress, but the proponents of Federal 
control of the schools are very much alive 
and kicking. 

To be sure, the advocates of Federal aid to 
education usually say that the thought of 
Federal control never entered their minds. 
Well, perhaps it hasn’t entered some minds, 
but there’s no doubt that many in Washing- 
ton are thinking that way. 

Specifically, the U.S. Office of Education, a 
part of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is astir these days with a bur- 
geoning sense of mission. Indeed, a commit- 
tee on the Office’s “mission and organiza- 
tion” has come up with a report urging 
wholesale expansion of the Federal role in 
education. 

The report is entitled ‘““A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future’—a name which, in 
the words of the authors, reflects “nothing 
more or less than a change in public convic- 


tion as to the role of the Federal Government - 


in the area of education.’ On the strength 
of Federal aid to schools in “impacted areas” 
and the National Defense Education Act, the 
report asserts the need for an agency “speak- 
ing within the Federal Government for the 
long-term interests of education and (ren- 
dering) assistance in the development of 
public educational policy.” In short, says 
the report, the agency would be “the voice 
of the Nation’s educational conscience.” 
What would this agency talk about? Ac- 
cording to the report, it would undertake the 
“formulation, examination, and reformula- 
tion of the goals of our national society in 
terms of educational objectives.” Beyond 


that, because the world is shrinking all the 
time, the report argues that “national ob- 
servers are especially well qualified to assess 
the international deficiencies”—whatever 
that means—‘“of our domestic educational 
system.” 

Let’s consider the meaning of some of these 
words. Public educational policy. The Na- 
tion’s educational conscience. The goals of 
our national society. National observers. 
The implication, clearly, is Federal control 
of the Nation’s schools. 

For what is the sense of having a federally 
determined “educational policy” if the Gov- 
ernment does not enforce it? Who could ig- 
nore the prompting of a self-appointed “na- 
tional conscience” that had the power to 
compel obedience? Similarly, what good are 
“goals” if society-does not move toward 
them? Presumably, the ‘national observers” 
would see to that. 

In order to make such a system work, the 
proposed Federal agency would have to regu- 
late every aspect of education right down to 
the teacher, the classroom, and the textbook. 

Here, then, is a bureaucratic dream of 
pupils, teachers, and parents assembled in 
one big classroom, responding to the “na- 
tional purpose” laid down by their allwise 
Federal Government. And since the only 
“purpose” apparent in Washington these 
dzys is aggrandizement of the Government 
and centralization of power at the expense 
of individual freedom, the vision of the 
dreamers is consistent and nightmarish. 

Logic and experience show beyond doubt 
that Federal aid is followed by Federal con- 
trol. All the same, it’s useful for the Nation 
to have, from the education planners them- 
selves, this blueprint for a Federal takeover. 
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Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, in his article of June 
22, which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star, discusses the strength of 
the NATO countries and the Italian 
viewpoint on the need of U.S. leader- 
ship: 

A STRONG Pouticy To CHECK Soviets—ITAL- 

IANS FEEL ALLIES, AT THEIR STRONGEST SINCE 

THE War, SHOULD STAND FIRM 


(By Constantine Brown) 


RoME, ITraty—Italians believe that only a 
strong policy can check Premier Khrushchev. 
Prominent Italians with whom this reporter 
has talked informally had definite doubts 
from the first as to the possibility of even 
a temporary solution of the East-West cold 
war through President Kennedy’s meeting 
with the Soviet leader. 

The Italians are far from bellicose, but 
they point out that at no time since the 
Atlantic alliance was created has the West 
had a greater wallop than at present. 

When, under the impact of the Moscow- 
inspired Korean war, American forces were 
rushed to Europe, there was little defense 
against the formidable Red army poised be- 
tween the Elbe and Vistula. France was 
breaking at the seams. Britain, which had 
four divisions in Germany, was ruled by a 
Labor government whose fundamental pol- 
icy was “peace at any price.” Italy had a 
small military and air force, while Germany 
had only some 16,000 paramilitary frontier 
guards of insignificant strength. 

It was some time after that crisis for 
Europe—which did not materialize because 
the Russians believed the Truman adminis- 
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& 
tration would not hesitate to use its trump 
card, the nuclear deterrent—that Germany 
was urged to build up its ground force of 
12 divisions, an adequate defensive air force, 
and a coas navy. However, the bur- 
den of defending Europe—the heart of the 
free world—lay entirely on America and its 
forces at that time. 

The situation has now changed radically. 
Europe’s economic and spiritual recovery has 
permitted her to build up imposing forces. 
It is true that Britain, under its Conserva- 
tive government, has drastically reduced her 
armed forces (she rates today only as a 
fourth naval power behind the United 
States, Russia, and France). It is also true 
that she has reduced her military contin- 
gents in Germany by 50 percent. But this 
is largely compensated for by the creation 
of a real, first-class army in Germany com- 
posed at present of 9 divisions which will 
be increased to 12 before 1963. 

Italy, whose strategic role is for the time 
being confined to the defense of the southern 
European sector, has 10 divisions, of which 
at least 6 are described by our own military 
men as between good and excellent, and the 
French can, if need be. transfer at least 
300,000 of their force from Algeria to any 
European sector in 10 days. 

But what is more important than divi- 
sions, navies, and air forces is the will, not 
only to resist Russian imperialism, but also 
to challenge it. Gone are the days from 1946 
to 1957 when it was said that the Soviet 
Union could take over France, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Italy by a phone call from the 
Kremlin. 

There is a realization even in this country, 
which has some 2.6 million of its people in 
the Communist Party, that peace is no one- 
way street. America, as leader of the free 
world (and we are more recognized as such 
here than anywhere else in Europe) has 
made over the years more concessions to 
the Reds than the need for survival of the 
free world permits. 

Now is the time, it is said in whispers by 
officials who fear to offend us and openly by 
politicians who have no such compunctions, 
to show the mailed fist. This, it is generaliy 
believed both here and elsewhere on the 
continent, will remove the danger of an 
armed conflict, be it conventional or nuclear, 
rather than reluctant concessions on mejor 
issues to power-hungry Russia. 

At no time since the end of the last war 
has the Western World been stronger and 
more purposeful than it is today. The NATO 
countries represent a population almost twice 
as large as that of the USS.R. They have 
at their disposal far more resources than the 
combined Communist powers (the Soviet 
Union and China) and their people are far 
more imaginative, dedicated, and skillful in 
industries and in the art of war than the 
Reds. It is only since the remarkable renais- 
sance of Western Europe, actually only 12 
years old, that its people, regardless of polit- 
ical hue, realize that they may have to fight 
to preserve both their freedom and Western 
civilization of which they are so proud. 

But this can be corroded if there is no 
determination on the part of the United 
States to halt the steady encroachments of 
the Reds. 





Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the third article in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s series on Missouri’s 
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mental care system centers on the Vital 
problem of treatment and rehabilitation. 
This is the erux of the problem, as is 
pointed out in the small article which 
was printed with part three of the series 
and follows it in the record. Treatment 
and cure, returning the individual to 
sdciety a whole person, is the goal of our 
mental health system and is a truly 
meaningful human accomplishment. 
We have made progress in this area be- 
cause, after years of avoiding the prob- 
lem, we areenow facing it with honesty 
and understanding; our future progress 
will rest on continuing to face this prob- 
lem in this way. 

The third article in the series fol- 
lows: 
INsIDE MissourI MENTAL HosprraLs—LACK OF 

Doctors, STAFF MAKES TREATMENT NIL 


(By Marsh Clark) 


Whoever heard of a person sent to a hos- 
pital with a broken leg being stashed away 
on some back ward without getting any 
treatment? 

The very idea is unthinkable. 

Yet this happens every day to certain pa- 
tients in Missouri, the only difference being 
that they have broken minds, not broken 
bones. 

In Missouri's public mental institutions, 
good strong treatment programs are virtually 
nonexistent. 

_ The reason: An acute shortage of doctors, 
nurses and other trained personnel. 


THORNY PROBLEM 


Unquestionably this is the thorniest prob- 
lem in our State mental institutions, where 
14,000 lonely people are in storage, many 
of them for the remainder of their lives. 

“If I had the doctors, I could cure pa- 
tients in tents if I had to,” exclaims the su- 
perintendent of one mental institution. 

“I need three times as many doctors as I 
have,” says another superintendent, “but if 
they walked into the door right now and said 
‘Here we are,’ I couldn’t hire them. 

“T haven’t got the money.” 

Still another superintendent: “I need doc- 
tors, I need pychiatrists, I need psycholo- 
gists, I need social workers, I need every- 
thing. 

“How ean I ask my people to work any 
harder than they’re working? I can’t. 
Hell, they’re overworked now.” 

How short are we in Missouri? 

If you doubled the number of hospital 
personnel, you would have the minimum— 
repeat, the minimum—number required for 
carrying out a modern treatment program. 

At State Hospital No. 4 at Farmington, 
there are 2,000 patients and only 3 doctors. 

One of the doctors is the hospital super- 
intendent, Dr. Emmett F. Hoctor. A second 
is a man 85 years old who can’t carry a full 
load anymore. The third is responsible for 
treating all the physical ills of the 2,000 
mental patients. 

According to nationally accepted standards 
set by the American Psychiatric Association, 
there should be 29 doctors at Farmington, 
not 3. 

This is but an example. 

Before we leave the statistics, let’s look at 
the institution at Fulton, where there are 13 
doctors. 

“I need 35,” says superintendent Dr. Alfred 
K. Baur. 

This hospital has 3 psychologists, 18 are 
needed. ‘There are 18 nurses instead of the 
85 required. 

Let’s put the problem in human terms. 

At Marshall State School and Hospital, the 
one “psychologist” is a woman trained only 
as a caseworker. Six are needed, 

At the same place, there is a pharmacy but 
no pharmacist. There is a laboratory but 
the door is locked. No technician. 
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ROOF LEAKS 


At Marshall, also, one doctor has to play 
checkers with his bed. The roof leaks. 

At St. Joseph (State Hospital No. 2), the 
ceramics workshop is closed. No teacher. 

At St. Louis State School & Hospital, a 
mumber of patients are “unclassified”— 
meaning the hospital hasn’t analyzed their 
ailment. No psychologist. 

At all the hospitals we visited, we toured 
the wards in the company of a doctor. Pa- 
tients invariably thronged around, plucking 
pitifully at our sleeves. 

“Hi, doctor,” they cried, obviously de- 
lighted. It seemed apparent in many places 
that the sight of a doctor is a relatively rare 
occurrence. 

Money alone won't solve this most vexing 
of problems, although Missouri’s salary scale 
is so low that our mental institutions are 
not competitive with those of surrounding 
States. 

“A lot of doctors who come to Missouri are 
on roller skates,” one superintendent told 
us. 

“They're on their way to Iowa and other 
States where they’re on the gold standard.” 

Even if the salaries were higher, Missouri 
would still have a difficult time getting the 
professional staff it needs because psychia- 
trists, psychologists, speech therapists, and 
the like are very hard to come by anywhere. 

The State must make every effort, then, 
to stimulate more students and trainees in 
the mental health disciplines. It must train 
its own at home, so to speak. 

Also, it must do something to improve 
the medieval buildings and facilities in the 
system, providing an atmosphere in which 
people are willing to work. 


TEN~-YEAR PLAN 


Dr. Addison M. Duval, director of the di- 
vision of mental diseases, has mapped a 10- 
year plan for boosting Missouri’s program 
to a decent standard and as a first step, 
he has asked the Governor and the State 
legislature to authorize the hiring of 922 new 
staff members during this biennium. 

However, Governor Dalton chopped up Dr. 
Duval’s request like hamburger. Mr. Dalton 
recommended last week that the State leg- 
islature provide 459 new positions. 

As the present salary scale, you can hardly 
blame skilled, trained people for bypassing 
Missouri in favor of service in other States 
or in private psychiatric hospitals. 

The situation is pretty well summed up 
by Phillip Reynolds, personnel manager at 
State Hospital No. 2. He says the usual con- 
versation with an applicant for a job as hos- 
pital attendant goes something like this: 

Question: “Why did you come here for a 
job?” 

Answer: “I couldn’t find one anywhere 
else.” 

At another hospital (Marshall) we were 
told that most of the attendants are “moon- 
lighters”—meaning they hold other jobs. 

“They come here to get some sleep,” we 
were told. 

MENTAL ILLS NO. 1 PROBLEM 


Why care about how Missouri treats its 
mentally ill and retarded? 

The cruel fact is that mental illness is the 
No. 1 health problem in Missouri and in 
America today. 

There are more people in mental hospitals 
than patients with heart ailments, cancer, 
tuberculosis, and all other diseases com- 
bined. 

A member of every third American family 
will spend part of his life in a mental in- 
stitution. 

Yet, it still seems traditional for the pub- 


who are suffering from an ailment of the 
lung, liver, kidney, or some other organ. 
is still hidebound by the old 
prejudices of the days when insanity was 
something you talked about in a whisper 
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and when the general attitude was to lock 
the “lunatics” in some faraway attic and 
throw away the key. 

“Our biggest job,” says Dr. Manson B. 
Pettit, superintendent of State Hospital No. 
2 at St. Joseph, “is to educate the public. 

“If we can put over the single idea that 
mental illness is a physical illness and de- 
serves the same research and support that 
we give other physical ailments, we’ll have 
the battle won. 

“Of the 2,000 patients in my hospital 
today, I think one-half, perhaps, could be 
treated and returned to useful lives if we 
had the people to do the job. 

“But we have a big selling job. We still 
haven't convinced the people on the out- 
side.” 





“ “Don’t Tread on Me” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, we of 
the New York congressional delegation 
point with pride to the Representative 
from the 37th District, Howarp W. Rosi- 
son. He has demonstrated to all of us 
not only his great ability, but also his 
quiet dignity and commonsense. He is 
a dedicated Congressman. who sticks to 
the job and watches every detail of leg- 
islation affecting his people. I consider 
it a distinction to represent a congres- 
sional district bordering the one repre- 
sented so ably by Howarp W. Rosison. 

On Saturday, June 17, and June 18, 
1961, Congressman Rosison delivered an 
eloquent address at Flag Day ceremonies 
sponsored by the Elks Clubs in Corning, 
N.Y., and Endicott, N.Y. Demonstrat- 
ing his deep understanding and appre- 
ciation of American history, Congress- 
man Rosison delivered a stirring and 
patriotic summons to his people. I com- 
mend it to the reading of my colleagues. 
The address follows: 

“Don’t TREAD ON ME” 

All of us who are members of this organ- 
ization—known to us as distinctively Amer- 
ican—can take pride in the fact that it was 
this order that first, and some 40 years prior 
to the congressional resolution recognizing 
a Flag Day as such, set aside June 14 as an 
annual moment of rededication to the great 
heritage of freedom and free institutions 
which this flag represents. 

In a day when there are some among us 
who decry patriotism, and who are indiffer- 
ent to the memory of those stalwart fore- 
bearers of ours who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors in defense 
of all this glorious banner symbolizes, let 
us be glad that we Elks stand unashamed in 
the front ranks of those who are still thrilled 
by the privilege of pledging allegiance— 
wholeheartedly and without mental reserva- 
tion—to this, our flag. ‘ 

As a member of the Owego Lodge of Elks, 
and as a past exalted ruler of that organiza- 
tion, it was my privilege to take part on 
several occasions in the pageant of flags 
which we still use, as a part of these cere- 
monies, to depict the history of the Ameri- 
can flag. Years prior to that my father, 
who was the first exalted ruler of the Owego 
Lodge, used to take me to those same cere- 
monies and, as a young boy the one flag in 
the colorful review that I shall always re- 
member was that continental flag, only used 
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for awhile, depicting a snake—do you re- 
member it?—and the slogan warning “Don’t 
Tread on Me.” 

That temporary banner had none of the 
beauty of Old Glory of today, that’s for sure, 
but it typified a sort of Americanism that 
understood not such phrases as “appease- 
ment” and “apathy”; that worried not about 
“prestige” but desired only to be first 
“right,” and secondly “strong” enough to 
make right prevail; that knew that high- 
sounding words could never substitute for 
courageous deeds; that would not dip its 
proud banner to any man or any other na- 
tion of men, but only in reverence to God. 

It was that sort of Americanism that 
gripped Capt. John Parker, saying to the 
Minutemen on Lexington Green in 1775: 
“Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless fired 
upon, but if they mean to have a war let it 
begin here”; and Patrick Henry, of Virginia, 
when he uttered these flaming words that 
same year: “Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

It was that sort of Americanism that, a 
year later, moved John Hancock to affix his 
bold signature to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with a flourish, saying: “There; I 
guess King George will be able to read that.” 

It was that sort of Americanism that in- 
spired John Paul Jones—whose ship first 
flew that snake flag—to later say, when 
asked if he was ready to surrender the Bon- 
homme Richard: “Surrender? I have not 
yet begun to fight.” 

It was that sort of Americanism that saw 
the successor to the snake flag carried vic- 
toriously across the bloody snows at Valley 
Forge, that successor being the Stars and 
Stripes, orginally adopted as our National 
Emblem by action of the Continental Con- 
gress taken on June 14, 1777, by virtue of a 
resolution declaring: “The flag of the United 
States (shall) be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white, (with) a Union (of) 13 stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

It was still that sort of Americanism that 
saw this Nation grow and helped it grow, as 
the people who lived and died under that 
banner, with faith in all for which it stood, 
with faith in their God and in each other, 
carried it again victoriously through the War 
of 1812, through those terrible years of a 
century ago when brother fought against 
brother but the Union was preserved, up 
San Juan Hill with the man who warned 
us to “Talk softly, but carry a big stick,” 
through the hellfire of Belleau Wood, where 
Marine Sgt. Daniel Daly cried: “Come 
on, you so and so’s, do you want to live 
forever,” and that followed “Kilroy” through 
the foxholes of a wartorn Europe, and on 
Wake Island whose defenders, when asked 
in their desperate situation if they needed 
anything, radioed back merely: “Send us 
more Japs.” It was that sort of American- 
ism that sought to “make the World safe for 
democracy,” and, failing, sought to do so 
once again on the beach at Anzio and at far- 
away islands with strange sounding names 
all across the Pacific, and, again failing, 
sought to do so yet once more in a place 
called Korea. 

And as men like Captain James Lawrence, 
aboard the Frigate Chesapeake in 1813, while 
he lay dying, said: “Tell the men to fire 
faster and not to give up the ship; fight her 
till she sinks’; and Ulysses S. Grant at 
Spotsylvania Court House wired Washington, 
in 1864; “I propose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer”; and someone 
named Howell Forgy on board the New Or- 
leans on Sunday, December 7, 1941, at a 
place called Pearl Harbor, shouted: “Praise 
the Lord, and pass the ammunition.” All 
this time this Nation grew in strength and 
in purpose, even as the number of stars that 


made up that new constellation on Old 
Glory grew and grew in number until there 
were 50 in all. 

And so we come to recent years and to 
today, and to a new sort of war that is not 
@ war—one that has been difficult for us to 
understand or else that, understanding, we 
have not wished to recognize, a war fought 
perhaps only in the hearts and minds of men 
instead of with shot and shell; a war that 
holds forth few if any opportunities for 
glory, but that nevertheless demands of 
every participant on the side of freedom 
more willing sacrifice and selfless dedication 
to the principles we have so far lived by 
than any other challenge that has so far been 
raised respecting our physical and spiritual 
survival. 

And what do we see in the face of that 
threat? We see our flag torn down, and 
trampled and even spat upon with im- 
punity; we see our representatives abused, 
reviled and threatened with bodily harm; 
too often, we see them step backward. 

We have bargained away bits and pieces 
of the world to a mustached, faithless, and 
godless tyrant at places called Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam, and have “gone the second 
mile,” and, yes, the third, fourth, and fifth 
mile, too, with the unmustached shoe- 
pounding tyrant that replaced him, all in 
pursuit of the false promise of something 
called peaceful coexistence with. a philos- 
ophy that has enslaved millions of people 
whom it promised to ‘liberate’ from 
colonialism and imperialism. 

We see a bearded disciple of that same 
philosophy firmly entrenched only 90 miles 
off our own coastline, hurling insults that 
we only stand and take because, when we 
sought to act against-his regime of suppres- 
sion and terror, by helping those brave few 
who dared to try to regain their native 
land, our aid consisted only of brave words 
and we withheld the vital air cover without 
which they could not succeed. Why did we 
withhold that air cover? Because, appar- 
ently, we feared the damage that might 
thereby have been caused to our prestige in 
other parts of the world—little realizing 
that that prestige would be equally as dam- 
aged, if not more so, by our apparent irreso- 
lution and lack of strength. 

Don't tread on me. 

Then, to somewhat ease our conscience—to 
help us forget what we had not done—we 
succumb to a shakedown by that same tin- 
horn, bearded dictator, accepting the prin- 
ciple of appeasement of communism, regard- 
less of the high and sincerely humanitarian 
motives of those who sought thereby to 
save 1,200 lives, but forgot the 150,000 or 
more prisoners who rot’ in Castro’s rathole 
prisons, those brave patriots in Hungarian 
prisons and even our own boys still held in 
the jails of communism somewhere on the 
mainland of China and in North Korea. 

In my judgment, if those tractors that are 
not just farm tractors but also machines 
that can be used to build airstrips and mis- 
sile bases are ever delivered to Castro—which 
perhaps now they will not be—we have once 
again compromised with the basic principle 
over which that war between brothers was 
fought, that 100 years ago, that man is more 
than just a piece of matter, and that human 
beings cannot be bartered like slaves on an 
auction block. Of course, we value human 
lives—any human life, American or not— 
more than money, but that is not the point, 
especially when the cost of doing so is 
strengthening the tyrant who denies their 
country’s freedom. 

Years ago—maybe in another sort of 
America—when the unsavory French Foreign 
Minister, Talleyrand, demanded a bribe as 
the price of negotiating with the United 
States, our envoy, Charles C. Pinckney, re- 
plied with his memorable, “Millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
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What, then, has happened to the land of 
the free, and the home of the brave? What 
has happened to our national pride? Can 
we not learn from Yalta, Potsdam, and from 
Cuba, that communism understands only 
strength—respects only resolution—that it 
will take or seek to take a mile if given an 
inch—that, thus, every time we yield we 
only increase the danger of war, while every 
time we stand firm, as at Berlin, at Lebanon 
and in the Formosa Straits, the Reds have 
backed down and will continue to do so. 
Unless we accept this as fundamental 
policy—at long last—we will continue to 
drift from crisis to crisis and from stalemate 
to stalemate. 

And, speaking of stalemates, I would like 
to call your attention to the most serious 
one of all—that which has existed for over 
2 years at Geneva where we have been seek- 
ing to negotiate with the Communists to 
work out a mutually acceptable nuclear 
test ban agreement. In my judgment these 
talks have disintegrated into a burlesque 
whose humor is obscured by the fact that 
our destiny is at stake. With almost child- 
like innocence—knowing we are dealing with 
a sworn enemy that, since 1917, has defaulted 
on 52 out of 54 major, solemn agreements 
executed by and between that enemy and 
these United States—we have permitted 
Khrushchev to have what he has always 
wanted—an unpoliced moratorium on nu- 
clear testing which, in all prudence. we 
must assume has been one-sided only, and 
this in a day and age of rapid technological 
advancement, not just in the peaceful uses 
of atomic power but in weaponry, as well. 
Can it be that the reason behind Khru- 
shchev's glee and seemingly supreme confi- 
dence is the secret progress he has been mak- 
ing towards an ultimate weapon, while we, 
obsessed by the thought that if we break off 
those talks our prestige will once again suffer, 
talk hopelessly on and on? 

I can appreciate our President’s dilemma, 
here, but it seems to me that the security 
of the United States is of far greater im- 
portance than what others may think of us. 
On October 10, 1960, Mr. Kennedy, then a 
candidate for the Presidency, wrote a letter 
to Thomas Murray, prominent New York 
Democrat and former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in which he said: “I 
intend (if elected) to prescribe a reasonable 
limit within which to determine whether 
significant progress (at the Geneva test- 
ban talks) is being made. At the beginning ~ 
of the period I would direct the Atomic 
Energy Commission to proceed with prelim- 
inary preparation for underground tests.” 

It is now 7 months since his election. He 
has had a chance to talk directly with Khru- 
shchev on this point, and has reported to us 
that he found no evidence that progress can 
be made at Geneva. And yet, no time limit 
within which the Reds must show their good 
faith has been set, and no green light to the 
AEC to begin the time-consuming planning 
for resumption of safe underground testing 
has been given. Members of the President’s 
own party have urged him to give this prob- 
lem his urgent consideration, and I think 
it is time that the American people also 
call upon him to do so. 

The world is, indeed, watching to see what 
we will do. Freemen of stout heart are los- 
ing hope; their confidence in us is breached 
but not broken. It is not yet too late, if 
we act now, boldly and resolutely—but this 
may well be our last chance. 

I think there is too much of a tendency 
among us to blame our seeming indecision, 
our floundering uncertainties, our inner 
fears, upon our leaders and elected repre- 
sentatives. But, let us be realistic enough 
to recognize that, if there are too many of 
us who secretly wonder if it might not, after 
all, “be better to be Red than dead”; if 
there are too many of us willing to give up 
our ship for a shore—to substitute the 
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mother hen for the American eagle as our 
national symbol—to flinch at doing, each, 
our own small bit to use the eternal verities 
of freedom in making our system work, once 
again, as we know it can and will, if we but 
put our shoulders to the wheel—then, obvi- 
ously some of that will be reflected in the 
thinking of our leaders and elected repre- 
sentatives and in the policies that they 
adopt. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and finisher. As a nation of free- 
men, we must live through all time, or die 
by suicide.” 

And the history of the world’s great civil- 
izations has shown this inevitable sequence, 
which has taken in every instance about 200 
years: From bondage to spiritual faith; from 
spiritual faith to great courage; from cour- 
age to liberty; from liberty to abundance; 
from abundance to selfishness; from selfish- 
ness to complacency; from complacency to 
' apathy; from apathy to dependence; and 
from dependence back to bondage, again. 

In just 15 years, the United States of 
America will be 200 years old; thus, the 
question is: Can we—you and I, together— 
reverse this trend in behalf of our children 
and our ehildrens’ children, and in behalf of 
the cause of freedom, for which we are still 
the world’s last, best hope? 

To reverse that trend succesfully, will re- 
quire a resurgence of patriotism and of na- 
tionialism—notice I do not say “isolation- 
ism,” for that is a far different thing—it will 
require rejection of any notion of peaceful 
coexistence which pathway can only lead to 
surrender; it will require, from each of us, 
a better knowledge of our enemy, a greater 
awareness of our danger; it will demand a 
willingness to stand firm against aggression 
anywhere, regardless of the consequences; it 
will mean setting for ourselves the goal of 
freeing every Cuban in Cuba—not just a 
mere 1,200 of them—because they are all 
prisoners of the Communist conspiracy, just 
as are all the people of the so-called captive 
nations whom we must never forget. 

These things—and others like them—in 
my judgment constitute the only brick and 
moptar with which we can build an impreg- 
nable fortress against communism. Will 
they also lead to war? God knows I hope 
not—for with my two sons I have as much 
to lose as anyone. But I deeply and sin- 
cerely believe, regardless of that awful pos- 
sibility, that these are the things we must 
do if we are to save freedom and avert a 
general war. If we do not—if we do not 
stand firm, on sure ground, in defense of 
what we know is right, today—tomorrow will 
find us alone, not united, fighting from fear, 
not from courage; acting from desperation, 
not from confidence; fighting for our lives, 
rather than fighting for our freedom. 

In his general orders to the Continental 
Army on July 2, 1776, George Washington 
said: 

“The time is now near at hand which must 
probably determine whether Americans are 
to be freemen or slaves; whether they are to 
have any property they can call their own; 
whether their houses and farms are to be 
pillaged and destroyed, and themselves con- 
signed to a state of wretchedness from which 
no human effort will probably deliver them. 

“The fate of unborn millions will now de- 
pend, under God, on the courage and conduct 
of this Army—our cruel and unrelenting 
enemy leaves us only the choice of brave 
resistance, or the most abject submission.” 

I suggest that, in this day, we need only 
revise that last paragraph, changing but one 
phrase, and say: 

“The fate of unborn millions will now de- 
pend, under God, on the courage and con- 
duct of the American people—our cruel and 
unrelenting enemy leaves us only the choice 
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of brave resistance, or the most abject sub- 
mission. 

Then, and again in the words of our first 
President: 

“This is all we can expect. We have, 
therefore, to resolve to conquer or to die.” 





The President Wins, the People Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, well, we 
passed a Housing bill and the papers say 
it is a great victory for the President. 
Maybe so. He did want the bill and he 
got it in spite of some of us who tried to 
point out that the measure has a great 
many weaknesses. Maybe the President 
won a victory by proving that he is able 
to swing enough votes from Members of 
Congress to pass legislation which he 
sponsors, but I wonder how the people 
came out? Will the President’s victory 
cost them more loss of freedom, make it 
more difficult to own their own homes, 
feed inflationary fires? In short, is the 


President’s victory the people’s loss? In- 


this connection I would like to include, 
as a part of my remarks, an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune and an 
article from the U.S. News & World 
Report: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
HovusInGc Victory: For WHom? 


Passage of the administration’s omnibus 
housing bill in the House is a great personal 
victory for President Kennedy. The meas- 
ure, which its sponsors concede will cost 
$4.9 billion ‘and which its critics claim will 
cost far more, gives the President almost 
everything he asked for, and at some points 
more than he asked for. Since a similar 
measure has already passed the Senate, the 
measure is as good as delivered to the Presi- 
dent’s desk for his most willing signature. 

Kennedy is not the only winner in this 
matter. Extravagance is another. “Reck- 
less, unnecessary, extravagant, and irrespon- 
sible’—thus did Representative CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, Republican House leader, charac- 
terize the omnibus bill. The most impor- 
tant of the few.amendments adopted by the 
House illystrates the incorrigible mood of 
the House. Wildest of its wild provisions 
was one according to which families of mod- 
erate means might buy houses on the never- 
never—nothing down and 40 years to pay. 
Democratic Representative ALBERT RAINS 
sponsored a negligible retreat at this point— 
3 percent down &nd 35 years to pay. Thus 
does the majority respond to the most telling 
objections to its most absurd proposals to 
shovel money out the window. 

Now we must add the residential builders 
to the lengthening list of businesses with a 
major vested interest in unending govern- 
ment spending. Once Government becomes 
established as a principal customer, sup- 
pliers of goods and services acquire a pas- 
sion for having their bills guaranteed by tax 
powers. Negotiated contracts and cost plus 
arrangements multiply. Cozy deals for in- 
siders provide motivation for tireless and 
lavish lobbying for more and more. We have 
seen it happen with military contractors, 
foreign aid contractors, road contractors, 
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school contractors—and from now on in- 
creasingly with building contractors. 

So long as a majority of yoters send to 
Washington a President and a majority of 
Congressmen whose delight is in spending 
everyone’s money, we shall continue to pay 
and pay as we watch Government checks 
dominate ever larger fractions of our econ- 
omy. 





WitH 40 Years To Pay For A HousE—A CLOSE 
LooK aT WHAT THE PLAN IN CONGRESS 
MEANS 


A plan to make 40-year home mortgages 
widely available to U.S. families is about to 
get final action in Congress. 

Government-insured mortgages running 
for 40 years are provided as a part of the 
multi-billion-dollar housing program. 

The new legislation is designed to be of 
particular benefit to many families with 
incomes between $4,000 and $6,000 a year. 
They would be eligible for the long-term 
mortgages on homes costing up to $15,000. 

In addition, a House committee has rec- 
ommended that 40-year mortgages be gen- 
erally offered to buyers of more expensive 
homes that qualify for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgages. 


SLOW ROAD TO OWNERSHIP 


Suppose a family bought a home with a 
40-year mortgage. How would terms work 
out? 

The chart on this page gives you an 
example, assuming the purchase of a $15,000 
house with $600 downpayment—minimum 
under present FHA rules. 

What you find is that the monthly pay- 
ment of $77.84 amounts to little more than 
rent. Not until the 28th year does the 
amount of monthly payment going for prin- 
cipal exceed the amount for interest. 

Under FHA regulations, a mortgage can- 
not run for longer than 75 percent of the 
useful life of a house. On a 40-year mort- 
gage, for example, that would mean a life 
of 5314 years. 

With a mortgage running for as long as 
40 years, the value of the house, after al- 
lowance for depreciation, may go down 
faster than the mortgage. 

After 15 years of monthly payments the 
mortgage on a $15,000 home, for example, 
would be reduced to $11,983. But the de- 
preciated value of the house is only $11,425. 


DWINDLING EQUITY 


Thus, the home buyer has managed to 
build up no real stake in his home—he still 
owes more than the depreciated market 
value. His original $600 down payment is 
eaten up by depreciation by the 6th year. 

A man buying a house on these terms 
would find that, if forced to sell, he could 
not even get enough to pay off the remain- 
ing mortgage—barring inflation of real 
estate values generally. 

If the buyer held his $15,000 house for the 
full term of a 40-year mortgage, he would 
find his actual cost would be more than 
$37,000—roughly two and a half times the 
stated price. 

What if there were no downpayment? 
Take again the example of a 40-year mort- 
gage on a $15,000 house. 

After 25 years, the purchaser would have 
& mortgage of $9,297 and a house with a 
depreciated value of $9,042. Not until the 
27th year, when his mortgage would be paid 
down to $8,434, would he start to build up 
any equity in his property. 

Forty-year general mortgages insured by 
FHA would give home buyers a break by re- 
ducing monthly payments on all but the 
highest priced houses. 

An $18,000 house with a 30-year mort- 
gage—the maximum term generally available 
under present law—calls for a downpayment 
of $900 and monthly installments of $101.64. 
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Proposed 40-year loans, besides reducing the 
downpayment to $800, would cut monthly 
payment to $92.97. 

LENDERS WILLING? 


One question raised by extension of mort- 
gage loans to a 40-year term: Will lenders be 
willing to make home loans for such a 
lengthy term? 

Housing officials say they are not sure what 
to expect, but they note this: Lenders ob- 
jected to the risks at the time 20-year mort- 
gages were approved, in 1934, and again in 
1954, when 30-year loans were introduced. 
Yet, in 1960, about 86 percent of all new 
mortgages insured by FHA were of the 30- 
year variety. 

The new housing legislation, besides pro- 
viding for 40-year mortgages, offers a package 
of other provisions sought by the Kennedy 
administration. Among the provisions are 
these: 

An expanded program of insurance for 
home improvement, with 20-year loans, in- 
sured by FHA, up to $10,000. 

Grants up to a total of 2.5 billions to cities 
for urban renewal. 

A doubling, to 100 millions, of funds for 
housing for the elderly. 


BUYING A HOUSE ON A 40-YEAR MORTGAGE 


Example: A $15,000 house, bought with 
$600 down, balance on 40-year mortgage in- 
sured by FHA. Monthly payment $77.84, 
paid like rent. After 25 years mortgage re- 
duced to $8,925. Value of house after 25 
years’ depreciation: $9,042. This makes no 
allowance for further inflation in real estate 
values. Buyer’s equity: $117. After 40 years 
mortgage paid off. Value of house: $5,467. 
Total cost to buyer, $37,003, including $15,000 
for the house, $20,093 for interest, $1,910 for 
FHA insurance on the mortgage. 

(Note.—Depreciation in value of house as- 
sumes a useful life of 53144 years. This is in 
line with an FHA rule that no mortgage can 
run longer than three-fourths of a house’s 
useful life.) 





How Big Is the U.S. Debt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
article ‘How Big Is the U.S. Debt?” by 
Sylvia Porter, appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on June 22, 1961. It 
is most interesting. 

The author quotes the blue-ribbon 
Commission on Money and Credit. This 
Commission is composed of distinguished 
bankers, insurance company presidents, 
and economists. 

I think the national debt is too high. 
I wish it could be lowered; its amount 
is staggering. My hope is that the Com- 
mission is right: 

How Bic Is THE U.S. Desr? 
(By Sylvia Porter). 

The national debt today totals more than 

$290 billion, an alltime peak. How big is 





. this debt? Is it a burden, as is generally 


claimed, or is it a boon in disguise? 


-., Congress has been going through the an- 


nual ritual of voting a temporary increase in 
the legal ceiling on the debt—this time to 
$298 billion—so that the Treasury can raise 
the money essential to pay the Government’s 


bills. And as usual, many congressmen and 
commentators are seizing the occasion to say 
how dangerous this debt is and how dread- 
ful a load it is. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


The independent Commission on Money 
and Credit has just released the results of 
its exhaustive, 3-year probe into our finan- 
cial structure in which is included a full- 
scale analysis of the national debt. Here 
are the CMC’s answers to the familiar ques- 
tions. 

Question. Why do we have so huge a na- 
tional debt? 

Answer. Overwhelmingly because of past 
wars. More than nine-tenths of today’s 
debt was created during World Wars I and 
II and Korea. Most of the remainder was 
created during the depression 1930's. 

Question. How much has the national 
debt grown in recent years? 

Answer. It hasn’t. As a share of the total 
debt outstanding in the United States, it 
has been contracting since World War II. 
True, the debt is at an all-time peak but 
the rise relative to all other debt in the post- 
war years has been extremely slow. More 
specifically, the Federal debt now accounts 
for less than one-third of all public and 
private debt in this country compared with 
nearly three-fifths in 1946. At the end of 
1959, the Federal debt approximated 29 per- 
cent of total debt outstanding against 58 
percent of the total in 1946. 

Question. Where have the big increases 
been? 

Answer. In private debt, which has risen 
three and one-half times since 1946 and in 
State and local debt which has risen more 
than threefold. 

Q. How much of a burden is the national 
debt? 

Answer. One way to measure this is in 
terms of the taxes we pay to cover the in- 
terest required on the debt. 

The ratio of interest payments on the debt 
to our total production of goods and services 
(gross national product) is now down to 1.6 
percent against 2.2 percent in 1946, 1 per- 
cent in 1939. Paying the interest does not 
pose a serious problem in a growing econ- 
omy. 

Another way to measure the burden is in 
terms of the degree to which the interest 
payments redistribute income against our 
desires. 

Debt interest payments, the commission 
concludes, have had no significant effect on 
the distribution of income by income 
groups. 

A third way to measure the burden is in 
terms of the extent to which it reduces our 
capacity to reach our national goals of min- 
imum unemployment and reasonable price 
stability. 

JUDGMENT OFFERED 


The CMC’s judgment is that it doesn’t re- 
duce our capacity—and on the contrary, our 
widely held debt acts as a network to spread 
the effects of policy actions to achieve our 
goals and as such may be a boon, not a 
burden on us and future generations. 

Question. Should the ceiling on the debt 
be continued? 

Answer. No. It is a source of inflexibil- 
ity and inefficiency in the management of 
public finances. The argument that it in- 
duces fiscal responsibility and acts as a curb 
on public expenditures * * * is historically 
untrue. The debt ceiling, says the CMC 
flatly, should be abolished. 

None of these facts is new, no part of this 
appraisal is radical or the least bit shock- 
ing to those informed on the subject. May- 
be, considering the independence and re- 
spectability of the money commission, Con- 
gress will, one of these years, heed the facts, 
too. 
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Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the fifth article of the Globe- 
Democrat’s series on mental health in 
Missouri, Marsh Clark discusses the lost 
individuality of mental patients. Over- 
crowding, understaffing and the persist- 
ent idea, now fading away, that the 
mental patient is somehow no longer a 
human contribute to destroying their in- 
dividuality. Realizing that the menial 
patient is an individual, and helping him 
to realize his potential, whether it be in 
cure and return to life on the outside or 
life as a human being within an institu- 
tion, is vital to moving ahead in mental 
health. 

The article follows: 

INSIDE MISSOURI MENTAL HOSPITALS—INSTITU- 
TIONS LIKE ANTHILLs; PaTIENTS LOSE INDI- 
VIDUALITY 

(By Marsh Clark) 

Missouri’s mental institutions are like ant- 
hills where the patients are the ants. 

Crammed in together, the patients are 
badly overcrowded. Many of them labor in 
the institutions for years, performing menial 
chores, like worker ants. Many just sit. 

They sleep in beds that are placed head to 
head and they sit in chairs that are side by 
side. They merge into one big nothingness 
and they forfeit a precious birthright, their 
individuality. 

After we finished our tour last week of the 
State’s mental hospitals and schools, this was 
one of the melancholy memories we carried 
away—of the overcrowding. 

In Missouri’s 7 public mental institutions, 
there are 14,000 patients, but capacity is only 
9,300. 

This means the institutions are now 50 
percent overcrowded, and hundreds more are 
waiting to get in. 

This also means there is a shortage of space 
for treatment and for recreation. It means 
there are too few showerbaths and toilets. 
It means privacy is unknown. 

But overcrowding has more sinister 
aspects. 

Mentally ill children are thrown in to live 
with adults who have been in the institu- 
tions for years, an unhealthy situation at 
best. 

Worst of all, we saw sex deviates and other 
warped individuals living in the same quar- 
ters with innocent mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

This was at St. Louis State School and 
Hospital, 10695 Bellefontaine Road, Belle- 
fontaine Neighbors. 

For lack of space, hospital officials are 
forced to put female defective delinquents— 
sex deviates, shoplifters, arsonists, and other 
psychopathic individuals—in the same wards 
with more simple-minded children—the 
morons, imbeciles, and idiots. 

This, in the judgment of Dr. A. A. Hines, 
superintendent, is an explosive mixture. 
The conditions we saw bore him out. 

In one ward, some patients sprawled 
around on the floor, hearing faraway voices. 
Others, most of them the more simple, harm- 
less mentally retarded, sat wide-eyed in 
chairs. 

Running around and creating an air of 
general confusion were the defective delin- 
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quents. During our visit, two young girls 
(prostitutes, although just barely in their 
teens, we were told) got into a heated argu- 
ment after one called the other a bad name. 
They screamed insults and threatened to 
scratch one another’s eyes out. 

It was the nearest thing to bedlam we saw 
on our weeklong tour of the mental insti- 
tutions. 

Dr. Hines told. us the defective delin- 
quents corrupt the more mentally retarded 
children. 

“Stealing is quite widespread,” he said 
“Sometimes parents visiting their retarded 
children will leave money with the child 
for the purchase of candy. 

“But the parents usually aren’t out of the 
door by tHe time the money has been stolen.” 

Another problem aggravated by over- 
crowding: Sexual activity and perversion. 

This is a topic you don’t read about in the 
annual reports but which is a serious prob- 
lem nonetheless. 

Three superintendents told us so. 

Dr. Hines rates the mixing of defective 
delinquents with the more innocent re- 
tarded as his most serious problem. He is 
seeking the appropriation of $1,512,000 for 
@ new building so this deplorable situation 
can be eliminated. 

The same bad mixing problem exists at 
Marshall State School and Hospital. That 
institution’s superintendent, Dr. Orr Mulli- 
nax, has asked the State government to ap- 
propriate $900,000 for a new building for 
similar use, 

However, no funds for either building are 
included in Gov. John M. Dalton’s budget 
submitted to the State legislature last week. 

The crowded condition of the mental in- 
stitutions works a particular cruel hardship 
on parents of mentally retardgd children, 
many of whom require expensive home care. 

The two institutions for the retarded have 
long waiting lists... About 600 applications 
are on file at Dr. Duval’s office and 150 of 
them are considered emergency cases. 

“People are begging us to let their retarded 


children in, but there’s not a thing we can . 


do.” 

It’s estimated there are about 6,300 re- 
tarded pupils in Missouri needing institu- 
tional care (out of about 125,000 retarded 
persons in the State), but the present bed 
capacity in institutions for the retarded is 
only 2,800. ~ 

Compounding the future problem is th 
fact that 3,000 retarded babies are born in 
Missouri each year. At least 150 of them will 
need institutional care. 

No wonder Dr. Duval considers the addi- 
tion of bed space and treatment facilities 
for the retarded a matter of top urgency— 
something that must be done immediately 
to avert an even worse crisis than now exists. 

If overcrowding is insidious, it is also uni- 
versal in Méissouri’s public institutions. 
Every one has more patients than it should. 

Some progress has been made under Dr, 
Duval. In the last year, the population 
in the institutions has been cut 544 percent, 
a beginning. 

The most crowded institution of all is St. 
Louis State Hospital, a mammoth old place 
operated by the city of St. Louis and used 
as a dump for people nobody else wanted. 

Dr. Louis H. Kohler, the peppery superin- 
tendent, told us he has 3,200 patients in an 
area built to accommodate no more than 
1,570. 

Crowding is unquestionably the main prob- 
lem at this institution, which is much better 
off in other respects than its sister institu- 
tions. ; 

In 1 ward, an attendant said there were 
only 7 toilets and 2 showers for 120 pa- 
tients. Accepted standards call for 15 toilets 
and 8 showers for that number. 

On part of our tour through St. Louis 
State Hospital, we were accompanied by 
Dilli Rose Gulmi, director of nurses. 
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“You want to know about overcrowding? 
I think it’s a lot worse than it appears on 
the surface,” she said. 

“It hampers our treatment in many big 
ways and little ways.” She pointed out that 
beds have actually been stacked on top of 
other beds to make room for therapy activi- 
ties. As we walked along, we saw a sign 
over a door saying “recreation room.” 

We looked in and all we saw were beds. 

Miss Gulmi pointed to another room. 
“This was built for one bed,” she said. There 
were three beds inside. 

“We have 50 nurses and we should have 
200,” she went on, “‘so the ones we have are 
spread thin. I think one reason why we 
can’t get more is the overcrowding. 

“How many nurses have we lost because 
they don’t want to come to work in these 
conditions?” 

There was no way to answer her question, 
but we had seen the same situation in all 
the other institutions from St. Joseph to St. 
Louis: Bodies and beds taking up most of 
the space, while the hopeful things, the help- 
ful things, like classrooms and clinics, were 
stuck off in the basements or done without. 

It was easy, as we talked with Miss Gulmi, 
to remember the hundreds of patients we 
had seen across Missouri sitting around with 
nothing to do. 

And the people, more hundreds of them, 
working in the institutions’ kitchens and 
laundries and the shoeshops, unfit for life on 
the outside without treatment and undoubt- 
edly benefiting from keeping busy, provid- 
ing the State of Missouri with a vast amount 
of free labor. 

Remembered too was the hopelessness and 
the loneliness that only a mental institution 
can contain; like in the face of one old man 
at State Hospital No. 1 at Fulton’ who sat 
in the back row of a squadron of other old 
men in rocking chairs. 

His eyes lit up when we stopped to say 
hello, and we asked how long he had been 
there. 

“Fifty years last month,” he replied slowly, 
and then he asked if we had sons at home. 

Two of us replied affirmatively. The old 
man eagerly reached under his bed, got out 
a key and opened a small wood box contain- 
ing his possessions. He handed us a slip of 
paper with a description he had written of 
how to throw a baseball properly. 

“I played baseball when I was a boy,” he 
said. “Here, take this home and give it to 
your boy.” 

We stuck the slips in our pockets, gave our 
thanks and moved on, leaving him with a 
happy look on this face as he went back and 
took his seat in the crowd. 





Memorial to the Reverend John L. Dea- 
ton—Address by Theodore R. McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, very ap- 
propriately, Father’s Day, June 18, was 
selected by the Adult Bible Classes of 
Christ Lutheran Church in my district 
in Baltimore, as an opportune time to 
memorialize a former pastor. The Rev- 
verend John L. Deaton, D.D., served as 
pastor of Christ Church for more than 
25 years, but the impact of his ministry 
on his congregation and the community 
will remain as long as the church does. 


June 26 


The former Governor of Maryland, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, was privileged to 
be the speaker before the Adult Bible 
Classes on that occasion and I think his 
remarks will be of interest to all mem- 
bers of the-Congress. ‘Therefore, I wish 
to insert them in the Appendix for their 
perusal: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, CHRIST 

LUTHERAN CHURCH, ADULT BIBLE CLASSES, 

SuNpDAY, JUNE 18, 1961 


There could be no more fitting occasion 
than Fathers’ Day for paying tribute to John 
LeRoy Deaton—father of a family, father 
of a flock, father of innumerable ideas to 
bless and better his community, he comes 
easily within the scope of the injunction in 
the Apochrypha, “Let us now praise famous 
men and the fathers that begat us.” 

Himself the son of a minister, he was the 
father of the Reverend L. Crosby Deaton, 
pastor cf the Church of the Holy Comforter; 
of Dr. Hugh L. Deaton, resident in heart 
surgery at Duke University; and of Barbara 
Jane Deaton, now the wife of Dr. William 
Anderson, child specialist. Each of his 
children is in some way dedicated to the 
service of humanity, to ministry, either to 
the souls or to the bodies of men. So we 
can apply to him a verse of the song that 
Kipling wrote, beginning with the words I 
have quoted: 


“Let us now praise famous men”— 
Men of little showing— 
For their work continueth, 
And their work continueth, 
Broad and deep continueth, 
Greater than their knowing. 


Certainly that is true-of Dr. Deaton. Last 
week we dedicated a beautiful plaque to 
his memory; but in truth not. merely the 
Paul’s in London, “If you seek his monu- 
ment; and we might write here as is written 
of the architect, Christopher Wren, in St. 
Paul’s in London, “If you seek his monu- 
ment, look around you.” But even the 
church is not his finest monument; it is to 
be founc in the lives of the thousands of 
men and women whom his influence 
touched, turning them toward a nobler and 
richer life; for although they may not be 
aware of it, in them his work— 


“Broad and deep continueth, 
Greater than their knowing.” 


We have developed in this country the 
pleasant custom of bringing gifts to father 
on this day. But the act is symbolic. It 
represents a gifts far greater than any that 
we can contrive that God gave long ago to 
every father worthy of the name. That 
gift was the privilege of contributing to the 
State citizens who will add to its power and 
its glory. And to a few, of whom Dr. Deaton 
was a conspicuous example, that privilege is 
not confined to those of his own household. 
A few, as pastor, which means shepherd, or 
as pedagogue, which means companion of 
youth, become spiritual and intellectual 
fathers of great numbers of men and women 
whose early training makes them the 
strength and safety of the state. 

But the function of the father of a family 
cannot be fulfilled with the four walls of 
the home, nor that of the father of a flock 
within those of the temple. The successful 
molder of men must himself be a man of 
heroic mold. .He need not be illustrious in 
the eyes of the world, but he must be of true 
metal in the eyes of God. For though he 
may never speak the words, in effect every 
child says to every father, “What you are 
thunders so that I cannot hear what you 
say.” 

Dr. Deaton knew this, and, knowing it, he 
remained the man of God on Monday as 
unmistakably as he was when he stood in 
the pulpit on Sunday. He was criticized for 
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it by some who seem to think that a man 
should abandon plain speech and adopt a 
different language when he goes into the 
sanctuary. So they accused him of secular- 
izing the pulpit when from it he denounced 
the evil he had encountered on the street. 
But his critics were of the same mind as 
those courtiers who were enraged when the 
prophet, Nathan, pointed at the guilty king, 
proclaiming, “Thou art the man.” Criticism 
of that kind, to the understanding, is an 
order of merit. 

Moreover, it was characteristic of this 
man of God that his boldness and vigor in 
denouncing evil were matched, and over- 
matched, by the same qualities in defending 
good. Dr. Deaton preached “Thous shalt,” 
as often as “Thou shalt not.” If material 
proof of that were needed, this church sup- 
plies it. Without his leadership, a leadership 
as wise as it was energetic, this building 
would never have been erected, nor would its 
membership ever have climbed to 3,000. 

But the church is only one demonstration, 
a sample, so to speak, of his work. Nothing 
that he believed tended to enrich the lives 
of his people was denied his sympathetic 
interest. It might have nothing whatever 
to do with créed or dogma. It might be edu- 
cational, or cultural, or merely physical, but 
if it contributed to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people, he was its ardent sup- 
porter. 

He knew that this city is not land and 
houses, but the men, women, and children 
who inhabit it, and he knew that their wel- 
fare and happiness is the one object to which 
all others should be subordinated. He knew, 
also, that the great obstacles in the way of 
achieving this object are blind greed and 
inert stupidity. Therefore he judged that 
in taking a vigorous and intelligent interest 
in civic affairs he was about his Master’s 
business no less than when he administered 
the sacraments. I am sure that I do not mis- 
represent him in asserting that as for his 
spiritual children he much preferred to see 
them honest and truthful, kindly and brave, 
than to see them letter perfect in the doc- 
trines of Lutheranism. 

Therefore he commanded the admiration 
and respect of honest men of all creeds while 
he lived; and now that he has gone to his 
reward they are happy to join in praising 
one whose work continueth, broad and deep, 
to the profit of us all, whether Greek or 
barbarian, bond, or free. 

But that, while it is good, is not enough. 
Let us now praise famous men by all means, 
but let us not stop there. On this Father’s 
Day, as we bring material gifts to a parent 
living and the gift of loving memory to one 
who is gone, let us not omit to pray to the 
giver of all good gifts for some share of the 
gift he gave to John LeRoy Deaton—the gift 
of being a wise and careful father to all his 
children, physical and spiritual, to the end 
that we, in turn, may give both to the king- 
dom of this world and to the kingdom of 
heaven men and women who shall be the 
support and stay of the earthly kingdom and 
sharers in the glory of the one that is to 
come, 

For only so can we hope to discharge in 
full the duties of fatherhood, and gain the 
reward that men in time to come shall look 
upon our lives as we look upon that of the 
men whom we honor today. For the im- 
perishable monument ‘is not built of brick 
and stone, nor cast in bronze. It is carved 
in the hearts and memories of men and 
women, many not of our blood, and not 
even of our faith and creed, but neverthe- 
less children of our Father in Heaven and 
our brothers on earth. 

For although the modern poet spoke of 
“men of little showing,” that applies to this 
world only. All the honors of this world 
are transient and many of them illusory. 
None of them is as real, as substantial, as 
is the honor of deserving what the old poet 


said of “the fathers that begat us.” For, he 
continued, “The Lord hath wrought great 
glory by them, through His great power from 
the beginning,” and can man attain to 
higher honor than to be the means of trans- 
mission through which the power of God 
hath wrought great glory in the earth? 

But such men as Dr. Deaton do not go 
without their reward, even in this world. 
Nor is some share of it denied even to those 
of us who lack his great qualities of mind 
and heart if we share his determination to 
be what a father ought to be. On Father’s 
Day, then, I counsel you to take with you 
the memory of what true fatherhood brings. 
For it is written: 


“With their seed shall continually remain a 
good inheritance, 
And their children are within the covenant. 
Their seed standeth fast, 
And their children for their sakes. 
Their seed shall remain forever, 
And their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies are buried in peace; 
But their name liveth forevermore.” 





Statement To Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in the June 8 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, & 
statement appears regarding my oral 
testimony before the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee which held hearings 
on bills urging the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. I have examined 
the testimony which I gave on the sub- 
ject, and it clearly discloses that I did 
not include snow storms as a problem 
which would need attention on a Fed- 
eral level for urban communities. My 
reference was made to draw attention 
to a letter written by the President of 
the Philadelphia City Council, which 
raised the question of the effect of severe 
snow storms on projects in the city built 
under Federal authority. This is an area 
in which responsibility has not been for 
an expense of this character, and the 
limited jurisdiction of the agencies now 
in operation have not included a problem 
of this nature. 

I have filed with the subcommittee a 
written statement, setting forth the 
major reasons why a cabinet level de- 
partment should be created for urban 
affairs, in which I included a comparison 
with the reasons for the establishment 
of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Commerce, and Health;~Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This statement, 
which is set forth below, may be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress: 

STATEMENT TO COMMITTEE 

The creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs is one of the most vital issues facing 
the Nation today. Metropolitan area prob- 
lems have long been under discussion and 
investigation. From these discussions we 
can see the necessity to find a more efficient 
way to solve the problems of the large urban 
centers. Seven reasons stand out which 
prove that the most efficient way to handle 
the problem would be to create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 
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1. The United States today is a predomi- 
nantly urban country. In the 1960’s 80 per- 
cent of the population was rural but to- 
day 70 percent of the population is urban 
and 30 percent is rural, farm, and nonfarm. 
The problems of the cities today are much 
greater than the problems that faced the 
rural areas and which eventually led to the 
creation of the Department of Agriculture. 
These are not simply local difficulties, but, 
rather, are problems of extreme national 
significance. One must also remember that 
the urban areas are drastically under-rep- 
sented in both the State legislatures and in 
Congress. 

2. The rapid urbanization process has left 
the cities with major problems in the areas of 
water supply, water, and air pollution, sew- 
age disposal, transportation, crime and fire 
protection and prevention, highways, streets, 
housing, and slum control, education and 
recreation, planning and zoning, and gen- 
eral public health and welfare. These dif- 
ficulties are increased due to the fact that 
most local governments simply do not have 
the resources to cope with the problems. 
Further complications arise when it is re- 
alized that the problems are not confined 
within one governmental jurisdiction; there 
is an overlapping of social and economic 
boundaries. Twenty-four of the largest 
metropolitan areas contain territory in two 
or more States. The problem must, there- 
fore, be solved by coordinated governmental 
action and the most efficient method of co- 
ordination would be under a Department of 
Urban Affairs. 

3. The Federal Government has taken an 
interest in many of the problems of the 
metropolitan areas. Federal authorities have 
begun programs in air pollution, airport con- 
struction, educational facilities, civil de- 
fense, disaster relief, hospital and medical 
facilities, housing and urban renewal, water 
pollution control and water supply facilities, 
highways, and public welfare assistance. If 
the Government is doing all of this for the 
metropolitan areas then why, you ask,, is 
there a need for a Department of Urban 
Affars? The answer lies in the fact that these 
services are provided by numerous and un- 
coordinated agencies. In order to achieve 
the necessary coordination of activities af- 
fecting urban centers, we must have a 
cabinet-level department. 

4. Extensive research is being conducted 
today on the problems of urban growth and 
development. It is necessary that the fruits 
of this research be made available to the 
local government officials. The proposed bill 
takes cognizance of this need and provides 
for the collection of information by the De- 
partment which would be analyzed and dis- 
seminated to the municipal officials; this 
would enable the local governmental units to 
more effectively strive toward the solution 
of their problems. The Department would 
become, therefore, a reliable source of tech- 
nical advice. 

5. There is a great need for State effort in 
attempting to solve urban problems. The 
new Department would enable the State and 
county governments to more effectively meet 
the needs of the local units of government. 
State efforts would be simplified and an in- 
centive to provide more assistance would be 
established. 

6. Governmental units would be encour- 
aged to change their structures in order to 
take full advantage of areawide assistance 
which would become available under legis- 
lation to be administered by the new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. Until now, little 
Federal legislation has been directed toward 
interstate and other cooperative efforts. We 
have previously seen how the problems of 
the urban areas have little regard for con- 
ventional political boundaries, and there is 
overlapping of the problems into different 


jurisdictions. The new department will 
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enable these jurisdictions to solve their dif- 
ficulties jointly rather than singly. 

7. The needs of the urban centers require 
great financial resources. It is the Federal 
Government that has the machinery to col- 
lect the necessary revenue and to distribute 
it equitably without being hampered by 
State and local boundaries. When we add 
to this situation the fact that local resources 
are limited and restricted geographically, 
one can see that Federal assistance admin- 
istered through a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs is a logical step to the solution of 
urban problems. 

The creation of a Department of Urban 

‘Affairs is further justified when one looks 
at the reasons for the creation of some of 
the existing departments. The Department 
of Labor, first ized as a bureau under 
the Interior Department in 1884, was created 
March 4, 1913. It was pointed out at that 
time that the “purpose of the Department of 
Labor shall be to foster, promote, and devel- 
op the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working con- 
ditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” Today there is 
another interest which must be protected— 
the interest of the urban dweller. Never 
before have the inhabitants of our cities been 
plagued with so many problems; never be- 
fore have the solutions proved so difficult. 
A Department of Urban Affairs would be the 
boon to the urban dweller that the Depart- 
ment of Labor was to wage earner. 

The Department of Agriculture was cre- 
ated in 1862 and raised to Cabinet status in 
1889. At the time of the creation of the 
Department, Congress stated that the gen- 
eral purpose of the Department would be to 
“acquire and diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on sub- 
jects concerned with agriculture.” In a like 
manner the new Department of Urban Affairs 
will disseminate information to local units 
of government in order to provide assistance 
in the solution of their difficulties. Another 
reason for the creation of the Department 
of Agriculture was to “procure, propagate, 
and distribute among the pegple new and 
valuable seeds and plants.” Surely the De- 
partment. of Urban Affairs will perform 
services for the urban dweller which are as 
important to him as the distribution of 
seeds was to the farmer. 

The newest Cabinet-level Department, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, will provide us with another example. 
When the Reorganization Plan was sub- 
mitted to Congress on March 12, 1953, it was 
stated that, “The purpose of the plan is to 
improve the administration of the vital 
health, education, and security functions 
now being carried on in the Federal Security 
Agency by giving them departmental rank. 
Such action is demanded by the importance 
and magnitude of these functions, which 
affect the well-being of millions of our 
citizens.” Functions of similar scope and 
magnitude in regard to our great cities are 
being carried on by numerous Federal 
agencies today. Just as it was vital in 1953 
to elevate functions of health, education, 
and security to departmental status, so it 
is necessary today to elevate the functions 
of these other agencies to the cabinet level 
in order that they be most efficiently admin- 
istered. 

As a final example let us look at the De- 
partment of Commerce. In the middle of 
the 19th century there was much agitation 
for the establishment of a Department of 
Commerce in order that the rapidly increas- 
ing volume of capital invested in commerce 
and manufactures could be the subject of 
Government supervision. In 1900 it was 
noted that “the same arguments advanced 
for the t of Agriculture were ap- 
Plicable to one for the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the country; that the manu- 
facturing interests in the United States ex- 
ceeded in volume and in importance the in- 
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dustrial interests of any nation in the world, 
and yet there was no Government office 
specially charged with any duties relating 
directly to them, and in this respect the 
United States was almost alone among the 
nations of the world. Just as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was created to aid and 
supervise the commercial interests of the 
Nation, so must a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs be organized in order that the resources 
of our cities be fully developed. A new De- 
partment would enable the urban centers to 
provide the best lives for their inhabitants 
and contribute to the general welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

The city of Philadelphia is intensely in- 
terested in the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. We are proud of the 
pioneering role which Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth played to bring this new idea to the 
attention of municipal officials throughout 
the Nation, and then to the Nation at large. 
The idea of a Department of Urban Affairs 
was first brought to the official attention of 
municipal officials of the country in 1955 
when Mayor Dilworth proposed it at the Na- 
tional congress of the American Municipal 
Association. Because the idea was then novel 
it was not immediately accepted, but, in 
1958 the American Municipal Association 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
for the creation of a new Department of 
Urban Affairs headed by a person of cabinet 
rank. In 1959 the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors followed suit. In 1960, Mayor Dil- 
worth, representing both the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, appeared before the 
Democratic Platform Committee in Los 
Angeles and requested on behalf of both 
organizations that the Democratic Party en- 
dorse the idea of a new department. They 
did, and subsequently President Kennedy, 
then a Senator, added his personal endorse- 
ment and made a campaign pledge that he 
would work for the creation of the Depart- 
ment. After the election, Mayor Dilworth 
as president of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, met with President-elect Kennedy in 
New York to discuss with him the drafting 
of the legislation which is now before you. 

Philadelphia, as most of you know, is 
currently engaged in a far-reaching civic 
renaissance. The problems of housing, 
urban renewal, mass transportation, airport 
improvement, water pollution, purification 
of water and improvement of sewage facil- 
ities; in fact all of the myriad municipal 
problems which beset modern cities are be- 
ing attacked with vigor and imagination. 
But the more vigorously Philadelphia at- 
tacks its problems, the more obvious it be- 
comes that the Federal Government must 
assume a more positive role of leadership 
in the area of urban affairs. 

One of the most vital problems that 
plagues our metropolitan areas is that of 
human relations. Never before have so 
many different races, religions, and nation- 
alities been brought so close together. Un- 
fortunately, this close proximity ef so many 
divergent groups breeds friction and the 
cities are saddled with another problem. 
The proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
is in a position to help in this area. The 
bill calling for the establishment of the 
Department includes a section which calls 
for the establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Intergroup Relations. This would be a great 
stride in fostering better relations among 
the many diversified peoples who make up 
our Nation. This is a problem which can- 
not be ignored; it must be attacked and the 
proposed Department includes the means to 
help solve this problem. ; 

The problems of the urban areas can be 
solved. But, there is a limit to the abilities 
and to the financial resources of the metro- 
politan areas. The solution lies not in the 
hands of the cities, not in the hands of un- 
coordinated Federal agencies, but, rather, in 
a Department of Urban Affairs. 


June 26 
Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the treatment of children in 
mental institutions is the subject of the 
sixth article in the series on Missouri’s 
mental hospitals. Again, the need and 
growing awareness of the chance of 
meeting the need for rehabilitation and 
cure is pointed up. The article follows: 
InNsIpE Missourr MENTAL HosPIraALsS—SoOME 

BEHIND THE WALLS ARE STATE’S UNWANTED 

CHILDREN 


(In the following story the child’s name 
has been changed and the institution where 
she is kept is not identified. This is done 
so her future is not prejudiced by this pub- 
lic disclosure of the circumstances of her 
upbringing and her commitment to a pub- 
lic mental institution.) 

(By Marsh Clark) 

The reason we noticed Jane was because 
she blushed. 

She was the first patient we had seen on 
our tour of Missouri’s mental institutions 
who acted embarrassed to be seen by out- 
siders. So we stopped to find out why. 

She was standing by a machine and she 
stopped working, brushing the hair off her 
forehead. Like teenagers do, she wore a 
chain necklace with a ring dangling from 
it, and she had on bobby sox and strollers. 

Jane didn’t say much to us. What could 
she say, anyway, that would adequately ex- 
plain why she found herself standing in a 
room with pipes running around the ceiling 
in the basement of a public mental insti- 
tution? 

Could she tell us about the old times at 
school when kids razzed her about her 
clothes? Or about the father she didn’t 
remember who had never married her 
mother and who spent part of his life be- 
hind bars in a rock island in San Francisco 
Bay? 

Could she tell us, complete strangers, that 
her mother was illiterate and suffering from 
venereal disease and had borne five of her 
seven children out of wedlock? 

“How do you like it here?” we asked Jane. 
She smiled uncertainly, replying “Not very 
well.” She kept her eyes averted, looking at 
the floor. 

She did not tell us that she had been in 
the institution for 3 years, since she was 13, 
since a Judge somewhere declared her men- 
tally deficient after she had been found 
alone in a 1-room, unheated shack while 
the mother was living 10 blocks away with a 
man. 

She didn’t mention (and probably didn’t 
know) that her admission papers say she is 
neat, clean, orderly, responsive, accessible, 
peaceable, agreeable, and of borderline in- 
telligence. 

They also say she is a “neglected, un- 
wanted” child. 

“Well,” we asked then, “Where could you 
go?” She answered “I don’t know. I guess 
that is a problem.” 

She had not told us her father is dead, her 
mother doesn’t care and the only family con- 
nection who shows the slightest interest is a 
relative who has a family of her own. 

“Yes, that is a problem,” we said and, as 
the time to move along had come, we gave 
our goodbyes. 

Sixteen-year-old Jane, a normal looking, 
normal acting, blue-eyed child, had been em- 
barrassed when we walked up, but by the 
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time we left the institution that night, we 
were the embarrassed ones. 

We had seen the daily routine—up at 5 
a.m., to bed at 9 with the hours in between 
filled up with menial chores and plain in- 
stitutional food and a planned program in 
the classroom and the gymnasium—and we 
wondered how many others were there and 
in other institutions whose mental defi- 
ciency consisted of being unwanted and neg- 
lected and who might be there a long time. 

So later we asked the superintendent and 
he said: 

“I’ve had kids brought out here where the 
sheriff has said ‘I think it’s a crime this child 
was brought out here.’ And I’ve got no 
choice, I have to take them.” 

We talked to another doctor at the insti- 
tution and he said the child could get back 
to the world outside but maybe the main 
problem was finding a stopping-off place to 
ease the transition. 

Also, we saw a man at the same place play- 
ing a tuba, which requires a certain amount 
of skill. Just out of curiosity, we asked for 
his file and it showed he was admitted to the 
institution in 1922. His father had died, the 
file said, and the stepfather refused to pro- 
vide care and guidance for the child. 

Again, we asked the doctor and he said, 
“Yes, I feel that if he had received treatment 
when he came in, he wouldn’t have been here 
long.” 

So we wondered how many “lost souls,” as 
we called them, there were in Missouri’s 
mental institutions, and no one could an- 
swer. 

Hints came here and there from the super- 
intendents who said that there were people 
hospitalized who could be returned to useful 
lives if proper treatment facilities and 
trained personnel were available. 

How many, though, should not have been 
admitted in the first place? 

The question cannot be answered now and 
may never be. The inadequacies of Mis- 
souri’s mental health system that permit 
the storage of human beings without in- 
tensive day-by-day treatment, without a re- 
habilitation system to ease patients back to 
normal lives—these may be corrected. 

If they are, playing an important role 
will be the community mental health centers 
throughout the State that will provide diag- 
nostic and treatment services for patients re- 
quiring short-term, noninstitutional atten- 
tion. 

These centers, proposed in the 10-year 
plan of Dr. Addison M. Duval, director of the 
State division of mental diseases, can get 
started soon, provided the legislature ap- 
proves a $500,000 budget item proposed by 
Governor Dalton (who slashed $200,000 off 
Dr. Duval’s request for this purpose), and 
local communities care egough to match the 
State’s contribution. 

Also, Dr. Duval proposed the eventual 
construction of three psychiatric diagnostic 
hospitals for children. 

Also—as we have emphasized in earlier 
stories—he is seeking more money for new 
buildings and for more personnel—both of 
which must come if patients are to be 
treated and discharged. 

The future looks brighter than the past. 

But this is small comfort to the people 
whose numbers cannot be estimated sitting 
around today in the institutions with lives 
that need not have been spent looking out at 
the world through barred windows. 

Or to the young people like the 16-year-old 
bobby-soxer named Jane who, looking back 
on the past and looking forward to the fu- 
ture, can’t tell which view is best. 
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Oregon State Grange 88th Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon State Grange recently held its 88th 
annual convention. Because of the many 
misunderstandings that seem to be wide- 
spread regarding the administration’s 
proposed farm bill, I believe that my 
colleagues will be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the address of Mr. 
Elmer McClure, master of the State 
grange, in which he indicated his strong 
support of the proposed Agricultural 
Stabilization Act: 

ANNUAL ADDRESS, 88TH SESSION, OREGON 

STaTeE GRANGE 


(By Elmer McClure) 
INTRODUCTION 


Forty-two years ago, the State grange last 
met in Washington County for its 46th an- 
nual session. C. E. Spence was State master 
and Ray Gill served on the legislative com- 
mittee that year. Judging from the tone 
of the master’s address and the legislative 
committee report to that 1919 session of the 
State grange, times may have changed, 
but basic issues remain the same. 

In 1919 the State grange called for the 
repeal of daylight saving time; for enact- 
ment of an Agricultural Marketing Act, and 
called for stricter regulation of monopolies. 
The things said on these issues all those 
years “ago are surprisingly like the things 
we will probably say on these same sub- 
jects in this 88th session of the State grange. 

The delegates this session are going to 
have some difficult problems to work with 
and we are very fortunate to have such ex- 
cellent accommodations. Washington Po- 
mona Grange has made every effort to fur- 
nish the State grange with all of the space 
and facilities we need to carry on our task 
in comfort and harmony. The convenience 
and beauty of the high school building will 
make our work easier and, in behalf of all the 
delegates to State grange, I want to express 
to the Washington County Grangers our 
appreciation of all their efforts in our behalf. 

As I read back through the master’s ad- 
dresses of past State sessions, I am amazed 
at how often State masters, including my- 
self, have expr their feeling that, as 
their delegates assembled, this country was 
in troubled times, faced with crises, or on 
the brink of disaster. Somehow, we have 
managed to live through all threats to our 
way of life and as I read through these 
warnings of years ago, I find in myself a 
growing conviction that we will find the 
strength and the wisdom to guide ourselves 
through the troubles we face today. Surely, 
at no time in our history have we faced a 
graver situation. 

There are, of course, Many answers to all 
our problems; it is our task to contribute 
the best thinking of which we are capable to 
finding the best answers for ourselves and 
for our State and Nation. May we not fail. 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture continues to be the weakest 
spot in the Nation's economy and the agri- 
cultural population continues to decline as 
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more and more family-type farms are gob- 
bled up by huge food-production, indus-~ 
trialized farming operations. For years 
now, the grange has been steadily working 
with congressional leaders in the hope that 
a national farm program could be devised 
that would reverse this*dangerous trend. 

Regardless ef the industrial revolution, 
farming is still the one basic industry upon 
which man’s very survival is based. It is 
indeed foolish for any country or any people 
to permit agriculture to drift into a position 
where the family-type independent farmer 
is forced off the land and the huge indus- 
trialized producers gain control of the in- 
dustry. Once such control is gained, the 
price of food in the marketplace can be 
manipulated in the old all-the-traffic-can- 
bear formula. Surely it is utter folly for 
the American people to close their eyes to 
this trend in America when around the 
world we are witnessing so many bloody re- 
volts fomented with the cry of agrarian re- 
form and the bright promise of: dividing up 
huge estates into family-type farms. 

The National Grange has warned that this 
may be the last chance we have to get Con- 
gress to act on a self-help farm program be- 
cause of the declining farm influence on 
Washington, D.C., due to the shrinking farm 
population which, of course, means a declin- 
ing farm vote. 

Most people expect a farm program to be 
adopted by this Congress but such a program 
is by no means a “shoo-in.” The farmer has 
many strong and influential enemies bring- 
ing pressure upon Congress in opposition to 
any farm program at all. They do not want 
the independent farmer ever to get into a 
bargaining position. The processors and the 
manufacturers have it all their way now. 
The farmer has no control over the price he 
gets for his product and still less control 
over the price of what he must buy. In 
addition to those who have an ax to grind 
in keeping the farmer impotent and helpless 
in bargaining in the marketplace, we also 
have those who really believe that the farmer 
can operate with no program at all—I guess 
because that’s the way the Pilgrims did it. 

Whether or not the combined strength of 
these two groups will be sufficient to kill any 
farm legislation in this session of Congress 
remains to be seen. The National Grange 
and several other national farm organizations 
are throwing all their resources into the 
fight to get the omnibus farm bill passed this 
year. This bill provides for a commodity- 
by-commodity approach which we have con- 
tended is the only feasible method of dealing 
with agriculture, since each commodity has 
its own peculiarities and each must seek its 
own solutions. 


This bill, sponsored by-the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, is designed 
to give each commodity greater bargaining 
strength, to permit each commodity to work 
out a balance between production and de- 
mand, and to increase marketing opportuni- 
ties through research and development of 
new markets. 

It provides for committces of producers to . 
work out with the Secretary of Agriculture 
&@ program of supply adjustment for ‘any 
commodity when such a program is needed. 
After this program has been worked out, it 
must be submitted to Congress and the 
President for their approval. The Congress 
must accept it and the President must ap- 
prove it before it can be submitted to the 
producers of the commodity. Two-thirds of 
the producers of the commodity in question 
must, by referendum vote, accept the pro- 
gram before it can go into effect. Once ac- 
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cepted, it becomes binding on all producers 
of that commodity. 

In practice this should provide the farmer 
with the tools he needs to work out his mar- 
keting problems. It can be said that farmer 
cooperatives. were designed to do just this, 
as indeed they were, but our cooperatives 
have never been able to devise a leverage to 
compel compliance and they have never been 
able to break through regional barriers so 
that they could control or influence the 
total production of a commodity. There- 
fore such legislation as this must be passed 
to bring the farmer the cooperative bargain- 
ing strength he has never been able to de- 
velop without legislation. 

There are adequate safeguards in this bill 
to protect the consumer. Indeed, the con- 
sumer has representation on the committees 
working out the program for any given 
commodity. 

In my opinion, it is essential to the wel- 
fare of American agriculture that this bill 
be passed by this Congress and I recommend 
that the State grange lend every support 
to the bill’s passage. \ 





Need To Give, So Physician Goes to 
Asia With Project Hope 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the good 
work of Project Hope is well known to all 
of us and I am sure every Member wished 
the first ship and her crew well on the 
first trip to southeast Asia. 

A resident of the Sixth District of 
Florida, Dr. Mark A. R. Kuhn, is serving 
aboard the SS Hope. In an article from 
the June 5, 1961, Fort Lauderdale News, 
Dr. Kuhn’s work is explained, as well as 
his motives in becoming a part of this 
great undertaking. His achievements 
are a credit to his profession, all Ameri- 
cans, and of course to himself. I include 
the article with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp: 

Nesp To Grve, So Puysictian Gores To ASIA 


A Fort Lauderdale surgeon who felt a need 
to contribute something to ease pain and 
tension in the world is somewhere in south- 
east Asia today. 

Tomorrow or Wednesday, he may be talk- 
ing to his wife, Muriel, and their three chil- 
dren, all at their home at 2617 Northeast 
26th Avenue, from aboard the SS Hope in 
South Vietnam. 

He is Dr. Mark A. R. Kuhn, a 40-year-old 
urologist who, since April 4, has been work- 
ing and teaching, without pay, as part of 
the American medical program, Project Hope. 

Along with other U.S. specialists serving 
as volunteers aboard the hospital ship, SS 
Hope, Dr. Kuhn is interrupting a practice 
“because I have decided life moves too fast to 
postpone the things you know you must do. 
If you don’t do them when the chance comes 
to you, you never do.” 

The same idea motivated him 4 years ago, 
he told a reporter overseas, when he went into 
city politics at Waterloo, Iowa, where he was 
then practicing. “A group of us decided we 
could do things better than they were being 
done, so we got ‘together and formed an in- 
dependent party. We called it the People’s 
ticket. And by gosh, we won, and I wound 
up a city councilman. It was a great thrill.” 
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The decision to do things while there’s 
time to do them was what brought the mid- 
western urologist to Florida. He gave up a 
very busy practice in Waterloo and moved to 
Fort Lauderdale last August. 

“I had worked hard building a practice 
since I finished my medical education,’”’ he 
said. “Last year, I took a trip to Europe, 
which gave me a chance to do some refiect- 
ing. One day, I stood in a village and I 
saw a fountain where horses had been tied 
600 years ago. 

“In 600 years, 24 generation have grown up 
in that village, gone through the problems 
of life, died. I stood there and I suppose 
I realized how short a man’s lifetime is. 


MORE TIME FOR LIVING 


“I decided I wanted more time to live 
life, more time with my family.” Dr. Kuhn 
and his wife, a nurse he married when he 
was in medical school, have three children, 
10, 7, and 4. 

“I went home from Europe and gave up 
my practice in Waterloo. I deliberately 
chose an area where, because of the number 
of doctors in my specialty, I thought it 
would take 5 years to build a practice. I 
chose a spot where living would be enjoy- 
able for the family. 

“My friends thought I was crazy,” he 
said, and grinned. 

Before he came to Florida, Dr. Kuhn was 
already interested in Project Hope, the peo- 
ple-to-people medical program supported by 
contributions from American people, which 
has sent a former Navy hospital ship to Indo- 
nesia on its maiden voyage of teaching and 
treating. 

Dr. Kuhn said, “You go along for years 
gathering material things amd you think 
suddenly, it’s about time I contributed some- 
thing. You have to help your family first, 
but then it’s time to do something more 
for other people. 

“I would like to have worked with Tom 
Dooley, but his work had no facilities for a 
surgical specialty like mine. Then I heard 
about Hope and I thought, ‘Say this is 
just what I’ve been looking for.’ I wrote 
to say I was intereted, and then just after 
I got settled in Fort Lauderdale, I got a letter 
saying they were ready for me. I decided I'd 
better come now, even though it wasn’t the 
best possible time for me. My wife was as 
enthusiastic as I was. 

“This is a tremendous way to get to the 
people in another country. Health is basic 
to everyone. People in Indonesia have pain. 
Americans have pain. If someone relieves 
the pain of a man in Indonesia, he will be 
grateful. If it is an American who helped, 
that man will feel more kindly toward Amer- 
ica. . 

“It is not feasible to bring enough Indo- 
nesian doctors to America to teach them 
new methods, as we can on the ship. But 
when Indonesians come to the Hope, they 
see Americans living and working and they 
understand us a little better. 


HELP DIRECT THE SWING 


“Our work is doing good here because these 
countries can swing one way or the other 
now, and we can help direct the swing. The 
Peace Corps, American engineers working in 
Asia, us, it all helps.” 

Dr. Kuhn, who had never been in the Far 
East before, joined the Hope at the island 
of Lombok, after a jet flight to Djakarta, the 
capital of the Republic of Indonesia, and a 
flight from Djakarta to Bali. 

“The only thing which took very long was 
the 6-hour ferry ride from Bali to Lombok,” 
he said. “I made the crossing on an African 
Queen, full of chickens and ducks and crates 
and stacks of old automobile tires.” 

Dr. Kuhn went to work immediately as 
part of the team of specialists who are with 
Hope for varying periods, in rotation with 
other American doctors. He will be with 
the project for 3 months. The rotating doc- 
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tors are in addition to a permanent staff of 
American doctors, nurses, and technical spe- 
cialists aboard the SS Hope for the entire 
year of its first tour in southeast Asia, which 
will include 9 months in the islands of Indo- 
nesia, and the 3 months tentatively sched- 
uled in South Vietnam. 

Dr. Kuhn said he saw immediate differ- 
ences in cases he treated. “In 4 days, I op- 
erated for more bladder stones in children 
than I had seen in 10 years in the United 
States. We had them there maybe 50 years 
ago, but our standard of living has elimi- 
nated them, as a changing standard will 
eventually improve things here. 

“The problem here is mainly one of poor 
nutrition and inadequate water intake. 
Tuberculosis is the No. 1 disease here and 
I will be treating urinary tract tuberculosis, 
which is not often found at home.” 


The Kuhn children reacted to their 
father’s departure with varying degrees of 
understanding, the quiet spoken physician 
said. “I ride a bike to work and every after- 
noon my son, Mark, who’s 10, meets me on 
his bike and we ride around and talk for a 
while. We talked about it a lot and he un- 
derstands we’re out here helping people. 

“The hardest one to convince was my little 
girl. She remembered we went to Europe 
on a ship last year and she understood I was 
going on a ship again. Before I left on this 
trip, she’d come in at bedtime, wearing her 
pajamas and a most pained expression, and 
say, “Daddy, why do you have to go on that 
ship? Can’t somebody else do it?” 

“I told her they couldn’t,” he said 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEX4S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following newsletter of 
June 24, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT By CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirTH DIstTRIcT, TEXAS 
JUNE 24, 1961. 

The intemperancerof Castro may in itself 
kill the tractor-prisoner transaction and 
save the United States from consummating 
this ignominious deal. It is surprising that 
the administratio d the citizens commit- 
tee haven’t gotten wind of the disapproval 
of the American people. It strikes me that 
they’re operating alone, in a vacuum, and 
not representing their fellow citizens. Sen- 
ator DirKsEN’s statement is an excellent 
summary. “The tractor-prisoner negotia- 
tions with Castro now appear doomed to be 
our Cuban Fiasco No. 2. The handling of the 
Cuban invasion was a disaster in itself but 
this tractor project is an incredible piece of 
business, First, the administration claimed 
it had nothing to do with a suddenly created 
citizens committee to raise money to meet 
Castro’s blackmail demands. Two days later 
the White House reversed itself and revealed 
that President Kennedy himself had initi- 

- ated the movement to raise money for the 
tractors demanded by Castro, Next, the 
whole project was immersed in doubt as to 
legality, there being four areas in question— 
its corporate charter, its right to export li- 
censes, its possible conflict with the Logan 
Act, and the tax deductibility of any money 
collected. If there has been doubt about 
thoroughness with which the invasion plans 
were considered by the administration, it 
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should be plain to all that even less thought 
went into the administration’s handling of 
the tractor deal. It was a stumbling per- 
formance that has only resulted in further 
lowering our prestige abroad. It is to be 
hoped that the fundraising committee will 
quietly dissolve, returning the unopened con- 
tributions to their senders before some new 
embarrassment occurs.” 

House Concurrent Resolution 332 (ALGER, 
Texas, June 12, 1961) properly describes the 
Cuban situation and prescribes the right 
course of action now, it seems to me: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 332 


“Whereas Castro’s offer to trade one thou- 
sand two hundred Cuban prisons for five 
hundred heavy-duty tractors is admittedly 
indemnification by this Nation to a Com- 
munist country; and 

“Whereas this is blackmail; and 

“Whereas this is extortion; and 

“Whereas this Nation, as the leading na- 
tion of the free nations of the world, would 
be kowtowing to the demands of a Commu- 
nist dictator; and 

“Whereas the tractors are not farm equip- 
ment to aid Castro’s so-called agrarian re- 
form but rather heavy-duty construction 
vehicles which could build airstrips and mis- 
sile launching sites to be used against the 
free nations of this hemisphere; and 

“Whereas these tractors comprise equip- 
ment negotiable with Red China or some 
other Communist nation and could be traded 
for war materiel; and 

“Whereas this Nation's prestige would sink 
in the eyes of the world; and 

“Whereas this is appeasement to commu- 
nism; and 

“Whereas there are one hundred fifty 
thousand more prisoners rotting in Castro's 
rathole prisons who could be traded, hun- 
dreds at a time, for further ‘indemnifica- 
tion’ from this country; and 

“Whereas thousands of Americans lost 
their lives in two World Wars and Korea 
fighting to uphold the dignity of America 
and dying to affirm their dedication to her 
freedom; and 

“Whereas, although there exists great sym- 
pathy for the Cuban freedom fighters, we 
must remember that soldiers of all nations 
have lost their lives willingly before bowing 
down to an enemy which raises question as 
to why the leaders of the Cuban freedom 
fighters would even agree to such a trade, 
knowing that it will only make stronger the 
enemy they are trying to defeat; and 

“Whereas, in reality, the twelve hundred 
prisoners Castro speaks of are not twelve 
hundred prisoners of Cuba, but twelve hun- 
dred more Cuban prisoners for, in fact, every 
Cuban in Cuba today is a prisoner of the 
Communist conspiracy and it should, there- 
fore, be this country’s goal to free all the 
people of Cuba and not only the twelve hun- 
dred who recently returned to their home- 
land; and 

“Whereas, although it may be argued that 
other nations of this hemisphere are mak- 
ing token donations to this cause, it is this 
country, and not others, that is being forced 
to make this trade in the name of indemnity; 
and 

“Whereas freemen have traditionally been 
willing to sacrifice both liberty and life in 
defense of principle; and 

“Whereas communism can never be de- 
feated by governments or people too soft 
for sacrifice and who choose, instead, to pay 
tribute to tyranny: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that this Government oppose 
the trading of machines for humans as pro- 
posed by the Government of Cuba and re- 
quest the President to withhold any execu- 
tive approval of such a trade, to refuse to 
permit the issuance of export licenses for 
such machinery, and to refuse to permit 


gifts made for such a trade to be deducted 
for income tax purposes.” 

The Housing Act of 1961, a 169-page bill 
accompanied by a 171-page report, makes all 
previous legislation penny ante; $9.2 billion 
is poured into countless programs, many new 
ones. The bankruptcy of ideas in this ad- 
ministration was never more clearly seen 
than in this attempt to solve alleged prob- 
lems by spending money. Some examples: 
(1) A 4-year program which preempts the 
authority of the next Congress; (2) $8.8 bil- 
lion is so-called back-door spending, spend- 
ing removed from congressional control; 
(3) $2 billion more into urban renewal, a 
program to enrich the big entrepreneur at 
the expense of all taxpayers, a program 
where any property can be taken under emi- 
nent domain “for spiritual and aesthetic val- 
ues”; (4) 35-year, 3-percent down payment 
(cut from 40 year, no downpayment) loans 
for those of moderate incomes ($4,000 to 
$6,000) for $15,000 homes (which will cost, 
counting interest, over $36,000) which after 
paying on 20 years, the owner will still owe 
more that the property is worth; without 
equity these are guaranteed future slum 
areas; (5) 100,000 more units of public hous- 
ing, despite 100,000 now “in the pipeline” 


and 19,000 authorized by law but not yet | 


committed; (6) many other equally bad 
programs. 

As a former realtor, builder, and land de- 
veloper, the housing field is one in which I 
am knowledgeable by practice. Unable to 
contest so many bad features in this bill for 
lack of time, I concentrated on the open 
space and land development section, title VII. 
Get this language: 

“Sec. 701. (a) The Congress finds that a 
combination of economic, social, governmen- 
tal, and technological forces have caused a 
rapid expansion of the Nation’s urban areas, 
which has created critical problems of service 
and finance for all levels of government and 
which, combined with a rapid population 
growth in such areas, threatens severe prob- 
lems of urban and suburban living, includ- 
ing loss of valuable open-space land in such 
areas, for the preponderant majority of the 
Nation’s present and future population. 

““(b) It is the purpose of this part to help 
curb an urban sprawl and prevent the spread 
of urban blight and deterioration, to encour- 
age more economic and desirable urban de- 
velopment, and to help provide necessary 
recreational, conservation, and scenic areas 
by assisting State and loca] governments in 
taking prompt action to preserve open-space 
land which is essential to the proper long- 
range development and welfare of the Na- 
tion’s urban areas, in accordance with plans 
for the allocation of such land for open- 
space purposes.” 

Then $100 million is allocated for “grants 
to State and local public bodies acceptable 
to the Federal administration” to purchase 
land. Thereafter, “no open-space land for 
which a grant has been made under this 
grant shall, without the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, be converted to uses other than 
those originally approved by him.” How’s 
that for Federal bureaucratic determination 
of Dallas’ future growth? What now hap- 
pens to land development by the individual 
developer and home builder? What juris- 
diction will the Dallas City Council have? 
To ask the questions gives the answers. The 
Federal Government will not be a “junior 
partner” as one Member so described it. It 
will be, of course, as always, the all powerful 
central entity, directing and controlling our 
future. And we’re supposed to be a Nation 
of freedom-loving free enterprisers. So the 
socialist sickness spreads to infect other, 
previously healthy, segments of our society. 
Will the people wake up in time? 

A motion to substitute a milder bill was 
defeated 215 to 197 (ALGER and 5 Texans for, 
14 Texans against). On final passage the bill 
passed 235 to 178. Texans for, BeckworrTn, 
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Brooks, IKARD, KILDAY, PATMAN, POAGE, 
RUTHERFORD, THOMAS, THOMPSON, THORN- 
BERRY, WRIGHT, and YounGc. Against, ALGER, 
BURLESON, CASEY, Dowpy, FISHER, KILGORE, 
MAHON, ROGERS, and TEAGUE. 





Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—VII 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the potential of Missouri’s 
mental health program is outlined in 
the seventh article of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s series. Progress that 
has been made and progress that can 
be foreseen hold promise for the future 
as the State faces the mental health 
problem. The article follows: 

INSIDE MISSOURI MENTAL HOSPITALS—DESPITE 
HaNnpDiIcaPs, STATE SYSTEM COULD BE THE 
BEstT 

(By Marsh Clark) 

At Marshall, a middle-aged woman attend- 
ant moves among the unfortunates wiping 
off the face of one, helping another across 
the room, cleaning up after a third. 

“No matter what they are or how they 
look,” she says, “you learn to love a little 
bit of every one of them.” 

At St. Joseph, a doctor puts his arms 
around a 26-year-old man who is just start- 
ing to speak again after years in a silent 
dream world. 

WORK TOGETHER 


“You're helping me now. We're working 
together, aren’t we?” the doctor exhorts him. 
The man nods his head with pitiable eager- 
ness, making a few guttural sounds. 

In west St. Louis, a doctor, in his mid- 


“sixties now, arrives home to be with his wife 


for the weekend after spe his regular 
workweek in a mental institution 200 miles 
away. s 

“There is a lot to be done out there,” he 
remarks. 

At the big institution in South St. Louis, 
a young employee in street clothes stands in 
the middle of a group of 13 women, holding 
a bowling ball, pointing at the finger holes. 
He talks interestingly, drawing the women 
out to take part in the conversation, getting 
them involved again with reality. 

These are but a few of the many inspiring 
things we saw on our tour of Missouri’s men- 
tal hospitals. 

In the past week, this series has examined 
the seamy side of Missouri’s mental health 
program. 

The main problems have been discussed— 
the shortage of trained personnel, the low 
salary scale, the lack of modern treatment 
facilities, the overcrowding of patients. 

COULD BE BEST 

Yet, despite these handicaps, the ground- 
work is laid in uri for a mental health 
system that can become one of the Nation's 
best instead of one of the Nation’s worst. 

At each of the hospitals we visited we 
found the professional staffs small, but ca- 
pable; and, although many of the buildings 
in the system are old, a few are new’ and 
other new ones are being built. 

One cannot but be encouraged when he 
‘Visits the small town of Higginsville, Mo., lo- 
cated a few miles east of Kansas City, and 
sees the new-look mental institution there, 
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a division of the older State school hospital 
at nearby Marshall. 

The buildings at Higginsville are as pleas- 
ing to the eye as those at Marshall are re- 
volting. 

At Higginsville, educable and trainable 
mentally retarded children are cared for in 
conditions calculated to produce optimum 
benefits, although, unfortunately, there is 
even here a severe staff shortage. (Not a 
single resident psychiatrist is there for 275 
children, and there is only one registered 
nurse.) 

Eventually, Higginsville will become a sep- 
arate institution with a capacity of 1,000 
beds. 

SEEDS ARE THERE 

But the real germ of improvement is not 
a matter of bricks and glass. It can be 
fourid in the social worker who made a spe- 
cial trip to Kansas City last week to try to 
establish some sort of new halfway house 
to help patients make the transition back 
to the outside world. 

The germ is in the attendants at St. Louis 
State Hospital who are learning remotiva- 
tion—a device by which they help their pa- 
tients adjust to life and take a new interest 
in life through discussion of such things as 
bowling balls and trees and sea shells. Re- 
motivation is also psychiatry’s first attempt 
to make attendants real members of the 
treatment team. 

The germ is in the cold statistics which 
show that a small beginning has been made 
on reducing overcrowding. In the last year, 
Missouri mental institutions admitted 17 
percent more patients than the year before, 
hiked discharges by 20 percent, and cut the 
number of patients by 5% percent. 

The germ is also in the 10-year program 
proposed by the new director of the division 
of mental diseases, Dr; Addison M. Duval—a 

program that gives Missouri a goal it can 
strive for with an urgency that wilt be de- 
termined by the Governor and the legisla- 
ture. 

We asked Dr. Duval to list the strengths 
of Missouri’s program for the treatment of 
the mentally il] and the mentally retarded, 
and he replied: 

“I know better than anyone else that the 
superintendents of the seven institutions 
could have given me a hard time when I came 
here, but they didn’t choose to do this.” 

(Until very recent years, heads of the 
State mental schools and hospitals operated 
their institutions as private domains and the 
amount of paint and equipment evident at 
each indicated frequently, the political apti- 
tude of the superintendent.) 

CLOSE COOPERATION 
“They chose to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and we’re working together and giv- 
ing it our best effort. I’m very appreciative 
of this. —~ 

“We've got a fine mental health commis- 

sion which has supported me and the pro- 


“I am pleased with the fact that we’ve 
been able to recruit a young, competent and 
aggressive staff in the central office. This 
staff is working with high morale. 

“I think we have now begun successful 
efforts to recruit new people for the hos- 
pitals. We’ve made a beginning, although 
I must say we have not gone as far as we 
might have if we had more money available. 

“Another favorable thing is the recommen- 
dation of the Missouri Personnel Advisory 
Board that salaries of our professional peo- 
ple be raised in an effort to make Missouri 
more competitive with surrounding States. 

“Also, a strength in our situation is in the 
fact that we have been able to almost en- 
tirely eliminate physical abuse of patients. 

“Only rarely do we have attendants losing 
their tempers or coming to work intoxicated 
and abusing patients physically. It used to 
happen almost every day. 
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“Perhaps the most important strength is 
in the fact that many of the average citizens 
of Missouri are becoming seriously inter- 
ested for the first time in the problem of 
mental illness and are asking us how they 
can help get the 10-year program through. 

“The painful process of raising the money 
to pay for the program is a hopeless task 
unless we have public awareness and sup- 
port.” 





U.S. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Composite Company 5-48 Affords 
Members of Congress an Opportunity 
While in Washington To Continue Par- 
ticipation in the Nation’s Military Re- 


serve Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, every 
week when Congress is in session, U.S. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
posite Company 5-48 meets on Capitol 
Hill. This Volunteer Training Unit was 
established during January 1957 to af- 
ford Members of Congress an oppor- 
tunity to continue their participation in 
the reserve program at a time and place 
that makes it possible for them to con- 
tinue their active interest in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The weekly meetings include a classi- 
fied operational briefing of Navy and 
Marine Corps ship and unit dispositions, 
followed by a formal presentation on a 
subject of current military interest. 

The meetings, for which the reservists 
receive no pay, are exceptionally well at- 
tended. These drills are also supple- 
mented from time to time by field trips 
and active duty-for-training. ashore and 
afloat. Recently for example, the Unit 
spent more than 2 hours at the Naval 
Gun Factory inspecting two destroyers— 
one of which had been mode In 
the very near future, the Unit will tour 
the David Taylor Model Basin. 

The intense interest shown by the 
members in national defense matters 
keeps them well informed on the single 
most important problem before the Na- 
tion today, national security. 

The following Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are on the rolls of the unit; 
all are members of the Naval Reserve, 
or Coast Guard Reserve: Representative 


‘ Witt1am H. Bares, of Massachusetts; 


Representative Danre. B. Brewster, of 
Maryland; Representative Jack B, 
Brooks, of ‘Texas; Representative 
CHARLES E,. CHAMBERLAIN, Of Michigan; 
Representative James C. Corman, of 
California; Representative Ep EpmMonp- 
son, of Oklahoma; Representative 
Rosert F. ELtswortH, of Kansas; 
Representative James G. Futton, of 
Pennsylvania; Representative Craic 
Hosmer, of California; Representative 
GEORGE HuppDLESTON, JR., of Alabama; 
Representative Peter F. Mack, Jr., of 
Illinois; Representative Wi.imm S&S. 
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MaltrLyrarp, of California; Representative 
CuarRLeEs McC. Martuias, Jr., of Mary- 
land; Senator C.iarsorne D. PELL, of 
Rhode Island; Representative J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, Of Texas; Representative 
JoHN P. Saytor, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative Henry C. ScHADEBERG, of 
Wisconsin; Senator Hucu D. Scorrt, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania; Representative ARMI- 
STEAD I. SELDON, of Alabama; Represent- 
ative Rosert T. Starrorp, of Vermont; 
Representative SAMUEL S. Stratton, New 
York; Representative At ULtiman, of 
Oregon; Representative James E. VAN 
ZaNnvT, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
Rosert C. Witson, of California. 

Additionally, congressional staff per- 
sonnel with Reserve status participate 
in the unit activities. 





John Robertson’s Letter on Use of 
American Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the reaction of the man on the street 
in Florida to the loan being made by the 
United Nations to Cuba has been one of 
amazement, wonder, and shock. That 
the United States contributes 40 percent 
of the money used by the special fund 
making the loan, and that its chairman 
is an American, is almost beyond belief. 

Our colleague, JaMes Hatey, of Flor- 
ida’s Seventh Congressional District, has 
received a letter from a Floridian which 
expresses the feelings of many of our 
people. In his letter, Mr. John Robert- 
son states the concern felt that some 
decisive leadership is needed if we are 
to remain a free people. 

Mr. Robertson takes notice of the fine 
work’ being done by his own Congress- 
man, Jim HALEy, and requested that he 
pass his letter on to others. Having 
worked with Jr since coming to the 
Congress I can certainly attest to Mr. 
Robertson’s views about his Representa- 
tive, as can every Member of the Con- 
gress. Jim HALEy not only represents 
the wishes of the people of his district, 
but is known by all for his stand against 
our foreign giveaway programs and 
weak foreign policy. We have discussed 
this Cuban loan by the United Nations, 
and have protested the use of any Amer- 
ican funds to aid Castro. 

Because of this concern, I wish to in- 
sert the Robertson letter here in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorD, and ask that 
other Members join with us and protest 
the use of American aid in this improper 
manner: 

ROBERTSON & ROBERTSON, 
Sarasota, Fla., June 19, 1961. 
Hon. JAmes A. HALey, 
Congressman from Florida, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I am writing this same letter 
to you and to Senators Ho.Ltanp and 
SMATHERS. I don’t often get to the boiling 
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point, at which I now find myself, but I am 
getting “hopping mad” about the situation 
we are getting into nationally and some of 
the things which are going on. 

The most recent affront to the people of 
the United States, in my humble opinion, 
is the agreement on the part of the United 
Nations, through our representative, Paul 
Hoffman, in the banking field, to make a loan 
or contribution to the Castro regime. What 
in the world are we coming to? 

It was my pleasure, when I was mayor of 
Sarasota, to participate in the raising of the 
first United Nations flag in any municipality 
in the United States. That occurred, as I 
now recall, in 1949, at which time we rebuilt 
our flagpole here at Five Points to make a 
place for the United Nations flag to fly beside 
the Stars and Stripes. The Army sent a 
major general here, whose name I do not 
recall at the moment, but who, at that time, 
represented us in Palestine. Had I ever 
dreamed that such a situation as the above 
would take place, I never would have per- 
mitted, during my days in office, that flag 
to be raised on the same flagpole as the 
Stars and Stripes. 

In my estimation, this Castro situation is 
the worst bungled thing that has taken place 
during my lifetime so far as our Government 
is concerned. Yalta was bad, yes, so was the 
Suez Canal matter, but now, if I have the 
information correct, we sent two destroyers 
as an escort to the landing craft which 
transported the Cubans back to their own 
territory to try to rescue their land from 
a dictator who is beginning to make Hitler 
look like a piker. This was, if I am correctly 
advised, after we had spent many millions 
of dollars in aiding these patriots in their 
project; and then, after going that far, we 
sent the two destroyers as an escort to help 
them ashore in their native land and, in- 
stead of giving them a barrage to protect 
them, as we should have done if we were 
going to participate in the matter at all, they 
withdrew when fired upon. It was also re- 
ported in the press that we had promised 
air cover, the cause for withdrawal of which 
is now controversial in the press. 

If Russia is allowed to refuse to contribute 
to the United Nations fund for the policing 
of the Congo because they do not like the 
project, then why, in the name of good, 
commonsense, should we contribute to 
Castro when he is trying to destroy us right 
here within a stone’s throw of where I sit? 

I hope that you will use your influence in 
giving instructions to Hoffman’s group not 
to make any contribution toward our own 
destruction. I know they will try to tell us 
that it is to help the poor people of Cuba, but 
that’s an insult to the intelligence of the 
average American. 

Frankly, I think both administrations are 
at fault in the situation in which we find 
ourselves. The poor planning was done un- 
der the Eisenhower administration and the 
failure of proper execution was done under 
the Kennedy administration. 

You can show this letter to your colleagues, 
the man across the aisle, to anyone in the 
administration and publish it.in the Recorp, 
if you waht to. 

When I went to France in 1918 and when 
‘ I saw my two sons go off in 1943, both of 
whom were decorated for gallantry in action 
and one of whom never returned, I never 
had any idea that I would be called upon to 
write.a letter like this. 

Thank heaven you have always been a stal- 
wart American—and I hope that you will use 
your best efforts to block that money to 
Cuba. Either get Hoffman recalled or stop 
the United States’ contributions to the 
United Nations in this connection. 

With best regards to you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FITE ROBERTSON, 
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There Must Be No Compromise on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
the Communist dictator rattles his saber, 
too many Americans urge a compromise 
for the sake of peace on whatever prob- 
lem Khrushchev is pressing at the mo- 
ment. This is happening again over the 
situation in Berlin. In my opinion, any 
compromise on the question of Berlin, 
any further trading away the rights of 
freemen for the sake of a moment’s 
peace, will end in disaster for the free 
world. There can be no further com- 
promise, anywhere in the world, be- 
tween the rights of freemen and Com- 
munist aggression. Either we determine 
now to stand for what we know is right 
or we perish and history will record the 
failure of the greatest system of society 
every devised by the mind of man, our 
American system which places the 
worth and integrity of the individual 
above the power of the state. There is 
food for thought on this problem in this 
article from a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal: 

THE BoNE IN KHRUSHCHEV’S THROAT 


Berlin, the bone Khrushchev says must 
come out of the Soviet throat, is usually 
regarded as the one object above all that the 
United States will not release. Yet a good 
many Americans have long felt that, be- 
cause our position there is so awkward and 
potentially dangerous, some new arrange- 
ment needs to be worked out with the 
Soviets. 

The position is awkward and potentially 
dangerous, as it must be in an enclave 110 
miles east of the Iron Curtain. A new ar- 
rangement is needed—the kind that would 
reratify Western rights in West Berlin and 
make the Soviets and their East German 
stooges respect them once and for all. 

That, however, is not what is usually 
meant by a new arrangement; increasingly 
the talk is of a compromise between the 
Soviet and United States positions. One of 
the most thoughtful of such plans is Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD’s for a “third way” out of the 
Berlin problem which Khrushchey posed 
once more in his speech yesterday. 

Khrushchev proposes that West Berlin be 
made a “free” city, detached from West 
Germany, with East Berlin an integral part 
of East Germany; in this way he hopes to 
gain, gradually if not at once, all Berlin. 
MANSFIELD proposes that the whole city be 
united as a free city held in trust by an in- 
ternational authority, presumably the U.N. 
Its status would be guaranteed by NATO 
and the Communist Warsaw Pact satellites; 
its access routes would be garrisoned by 
“international peace teams.” 

Like all third ways we have so far heard 
of, this falls short of the requirements of 
U.S. security. U.N. troops are too easily 
used for the political purposes of their na- 
tional masters, as has been notoriously the 
case in the Congo; they are not safe substi- 
tutes for United States, British, and French 
soldiers in Berlin. Indeed, if Khrushchey 
were to accept such a proposal, it would be 
cause for real alarm, for it would mean he 
saw his dream of grabbing all Berlin coming 


, true, 
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The reality, we suspect, is that it is all but 
impossible to negotiate a safe new arrange- 
ment with the Soviets along these lines. We 
are in Berlin by our rights of conquest; we 
remain by power. But does this make it an 
intolerable situation? 

Let us remember that'Berlin is in truth 
a bone gagging Khrushchev’s throat; to that 
extent, his discomfort should be a comfort 
to us. West Berlin is the gateway to free- 
dom for millions from the East. It is living 
proof, day in and day out, of a lie of the 
Communist promise. No wonder Khru- 
shchev can’t stand it. But we can. 

Khrushchev is expected to make more 
trouble in Berlin later in the year—inter- 
fering with traffic and a lot of other things. 
Certainly the harassments and complica- 
tions he can cause are almost limitless, as 
we know from the Berlin blockade and lesser 
annoyances since then. This prospect has 
led some to fear that he may be able to 
nibble us out of Berlin, somewhat as he is 
doing in Laos. 

It could happen—but only if we let it 
happen. Berlin is not Laos. Rightly or 
wrongly, we let Laos go because everything, 
including the apathy of the people, seemed 
against us; and we could let it go without 
abandpning all Asia. In Europe, the divid- 
ing line was long since clearly drawn, and 
Berlin is the outpost. Our determination to 
defend Berlin represents nothing more nor 
less than our determination to defend 
Western Europe and America. 

With that resolve, we can meet Khru- 
shchev’s provocations, whatever they may 
be. And if he should throw at us the ulti- 
mate provocation of war, then we must face 
that in the realization only surrender could 
have averted it. The worst thing that could 
happen to America is not war but the de- 
spairing notion that nothing is worth fight- 


ing for. The firmer we are, the less chance 
of war. 
Fundamentally, Berlin is Khrushchev’s 


problem, not ours. Let him push and prod, 
nibble and seek to negotiate us out; we 
need only stand fast. It is not up to us to 
offer new arrangements to accommodate his 
a it is up to him to begin acting civil- 


If he ever should, then it might be possi- 
ble to make a safe and more peaceful settle- 
ment of the status of Berlin. But if he 
persists in belligerence, our first duty is to 
make clear there is no third way out of our 
commitment to freedom. 


~ 





Our Courage, Not Dollars, Key to Winning 
the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
taxpayers are pausing in the lull be- 
tween storms, having seen Congress pass 
a housing bill and now being prepared 
for costly Federal intervention in edu- 
cation and continuance of foreign aid 
squandering and maladministration, 
they would hope, I am sure, that the 
Members of Congress would take stock 
and reflect on all the issues before us. 
In my opinion, some extremely timely 
material for reflection would be the col- 
umn by Henry J. Taylor, entitled “Our 
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Courage, Not Dollars, Key to Winning 
the Peace,” which appeared in the Chi- 
cago American on June 16: 


Our Covurace, Nor Doiiars, Key To 
WINNING THE PEACE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
In some of his most ringing speeches 
President Kennedy is doing our country a 
profound disservice. The President and his 
White House speech helpers are all eloquent 
men. They are sincere but they are also 
wrong. For they are talking way beyond 
their willingness or capability to act. 

The more eloquent and convincing the 
words, the more the damage when they are 
not backed up and are then repudiated. 

This makes our Nation’s official words 
hollow at best or, at worst, downright false. 
It was demonstrated in the eloquent warn- 
ings to Fidel Castro and then to Russia 
about Laos, which turned out to be hum- 
bug and ‘a bluff. 

Nothing is so costly to our authority in 
the world and, therefore, to peace. Nothing 
is so dangerous for the security of the 
United States. : 

Russia, not America, will choose whether 
we are to have war. Russia holds the hor- 
rible initiative in this, because Russia would 
be the aggressor. She will not stay her giant 
paw just because we prefer not to be 
stormed or do not want war any place on 
earth. And unless all history from pre- 
historic days is reversed, Russia will, in 
time, storm us unless we recover the key to 

ce. 

That key is our own willingness to fight. 

No one need inform me about the un- 
thinkable cataclysm of war. If I had my 
way I would wipe out of my own life every 
moment of more than 6 years in war. So 
we may settle that point, except among 
morons. Yet are we right to dwell solely on 
the horrors when to fear war too much is 
the surest way to invite it? 

AVERAGE MAN RIGHT 


We cannot avoid war if we behave like a 
boxer, dazed and uncomprehending, who flees 
from the ring [Cuba] as soon as his op- 
ponent doubles his fists. 

Our leaders are lagging. And, once again, 
with that intuitive sense for justice which 
makes us a great people, the average Ameri- 
can is right in sensing that we must stand 
up to the bully. 

Aggressor nations choose their victims 
among windy bluffers, not among those of 
sober strength; among the craven, not 
among those with stout hearts, great pro- 
ductivity, and an absolute determination to 
fight if they are trod upon. 

We must first feel this strong determina- 
tion and .toutheartedness and then make 
it known by our policies and actions. This 
feeling—this will—is the factor that counts. 
This—and only this—will stand guard for 
us in the perilous years. 

The words will largely take care of them- 
selves and are relatively unimportant. A 
brave nation needs no other ornament. 

Our vast foreign aid programs are no sub- 
stitute for this essential. We can live with- 
out them but we cannot live without a will- 
ingness to fight. We cannot do with dollars 
what we need to do with guts. 

In fact, the more we talk exclusively about 
money, tractors, ransoms, and enlisting 
America’s youth into a Peace Corps, as if 
these would give us security, the softer we 
sound for conquest to the barbarians. 


MUST FIGHT 


Men died for what we have. We are their 
heirs. Our heroes fought for this country 
and, unless we are still willing to fight for 
it—not just talk for it or spend money for 
it—we will lose it. 

We must banish defeatism. We have only 
one true choice for the future: We must 
never be afraid to stake our life and honor 
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against all the might and fury of the vicious, 
disciplined, and ruthless enemy. 

Once we act like true Americans, our 
enemies will respect us too much to risk 
war against such a nation; for we are the 
greatest power on the face of the earth. 

By not being afraid to fight we will, with 
that key, open the only door to peace. If 
we are afraid to fight, you and I will die in 
the war that need not be. 





Your Government—Your Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, Rick’s 
College is located in the beautiful Snake 
River Valley of eastern Idaho. It is pos- 
sible to stand on the campus of this 
junior college and gaze at the towering 
Teton Peaks in neighboring Wyoming 
and at the same time survey the rich 
potato lands that dot the country side. 

It was in this location of outstanding 
beauty that the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints founded Rick’s 
College in 1888, 2 years before the Terri- 
tory of Idaho achieved statehood. 

This college has always had an out- 
standing faculty, presently headed by 
President John L. Clarke, which have 
labored under circumstances which have 
sometimes been very difficult. 

The early students of Rick’s College 
often found it necessary to pay their tui- 
tion with potatoes and other farm pro- 
duce. Nevertheless, they struggled hard 
to achieve an education and make the 
world better for their posterity. 

We in Idaho feel that our graduating 
class of 1961 from Rick’s College will fol- 
low in this tradition of making the world 
a better place in which to live. The 
graduating class, the student body and 
faculty of Rick’s College, and the resi- 
dents from surrounding communities 
were privileged to hear an outstanding 
commencement address. delivered by 
Senator FraNK CHURCH On June 1. 


In this address Senator CHurRcH un- 
derscores the rights our free society pro- 
vides and points out that these rights 
are not merely inherited but must be 
earned anew by each succeeding genera- 
tion. It is with pleasure that I insert 
this thought-provoking and inspiring 
speech in the Recorp and Call it to the 
attention of my colleagues and Ameri- 
cans everywhere: 

Your GOVERNMENT—YoOuR FUTURE 
(Commencement address by Senator Frank 

CHurRCH, of Idaho, Rick’s College, June 

1, 1961) 

Four years ago, shortly after I first came 
te the Senate, I invited my little boy, For- 
rest, to lunch with me at the Capitol. His 
mother brought him to the Senate restau- 
rant, through the vaulted corridors, past the 
many marbled figures of our illustrious dead. 
After lunch, I took him to the great rotunda, 
showed him the historic paintings beneath 
the lofty dome, and then led him through 
the handsome bronze doors that open out 
upon the broad front steps of the Capitol. 
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Down the steps he went wide-eyed, to 
where his mother was waiting for him in 
our old, outmoded car. I waived them good- 
by and watched as they rattled off down 
the street. Forrest reflected in silence on 
his exciting adventure. He said nothing for 
several blocks. Then he turned suddenly 
to his mother and said, “Mommy, why is it 
that Daddy is so rich when we're so poor.” 

All of us, of course, are rich to be Ameri- 
cans—to be numbered among the lucky 
nephews of Uncle Sam. You are especially 
favored, for youth is still your possession, 
and your lives are still to be lived. Moreover, 
as college graduates, you have had the bene- 
fit of an education that equips you to play 
a leading role in the future of your commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. In this, I extend 
to you my heartfelt congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Chancellor Bismark is reputed to have said 
of Germany’s university students that one- 
third would die of overwork, one-third of 
debauchery, and the remaining third would 
rule Germany. 

Now I suspect that few of you will die of 
overwork, and I am confident none of you 
will die of debauchery. Therefore, I assume 
I am speaking to the third who will rule the 
United States in the difficult decades ahead. 

Many of you have already come of age. As 
adult citizens of the United States, you have 
inherited a bundle of rights, upheld by law, 
which together form the measure of your 
freedom. Some foreign peoples have all of 
these rights; all foreign peoples have some 
of these rights. Wherever the bundle is 
large, we call the society free; wherever it is 
small, we say the people live under some 
form of tyranny. 

Most people, most places, most of the time, 
have lived under some form of tyranny. A 
free society is hard to build, and hard to 
keep, and must be earned anew by each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

You have not yet earned the rights that 
will be yours when you come of age. They 
are the gift of your fathers. You inherit 
them by the lucky accident of being born 
children of a free land. 

You shall earn your rights by using them, 
for they will never wear out with use, but 
they will quickly rust out with disuse. Your 
special trust will be to so use your rights 
that when the time comes to pass them on to 
your children, they will constitute no lesser 
bundle than was passed on to you. Then 
you will have earned them by having kept 
your country free. 

What are these rights, yours to preserve 
and perfect? 

To begin with, there is the right to move 
as you choose within your country, to live 
where you please, to travel as you like, with- 
out having to secure either passport or per- 
mission from the Government. 

Then, there is the right to select your own 
work, without direction of the Government, 
and to quit one kind of work for another, 
without having to secure the consent of 
your employer. 

Next, there is the right to acquire prop- 
erty, and to be protected in its possession 
against all trespassers. Even the State may 
not take it from you without compensation. 

And should you ever be accused of a seri- 
ous crime, there is the right to a public 
trial, under fixed and fair procedures, where 
the question of your guilt or innocence will 
be determined, not by on appointed magis- 
trate, but by a jury of your peers. 

There is the right to worship, or not to 
worship, according to your own conscience. 

There is the right to know, if you want to 
know, with access to all the learning and the 
argument of the centuries, without censor- 
ship or restriction. 

There is the right to differ, which is the 
essence of free speech, though the viewpoint 
you express be contrary to the popular con- 
ventional views of the moment. 
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There is, finally, the right to self-govern- 
ment by majority vote, where those who rule 
are elected by the people, and are held an- 
swerable to the people. 

These are some of the fundamental lib- 
erties deriving from our belief that, though 
the people are sovereign, the individual is 
supreme, and, though society should impose 
such lawful controls upon the individual as 
the common interest might require, these 
controls must never penetrate the bundle 
of basic rights that make each one of us 
free. 

Our vice President, LYNDON JOHNSON, put 
it most succinctly for himself, when, as Sen- 
ate majority ledder, he once said: “I am a 
freeman, an American, a U.S. Senator, and a 
Democrat—in that order.” 

How do we stay freemen, in an ever- 


‘changing life, in an ever-changing country, 


in an ever-changing world? this is the ques- 
tion. How do we solve the new and different 
problems thrust upon us? What should be 
the role of business, of labor, of the farmer 
in his field? What should be our public 
policy at home and abroad? 

I wish there were easy answers to these 
perplexing questions. The quest for them 
is everlasting. 

Some seek to find them in slogans. “That 
government rules best that rules least” is 
a slogan which still has currency in Ameri- 
can politics. It better fit the life and times 
of colonial America, when 90 percent of our 
people lived upon the land, rather than in 
the cities as they do today, and when our 
needs were simple. But it was not really 
believed even then, for had it been, the 
Founding Fathers would hardly have spent 
that hot summer of 1787 in Philadelphia. 
They would have had no need to draft the 
Federal Constitution there. The govern- 
ment established by the Articles of Con- 
federation would have been quite adequate. 
It would have been, in fact, ideal, for one 
can hardly imagine a government which did 
less governing. 

No, slogans will never furnish us with 
answers to our problems, nor do I think we 
can find them in any given political or 
economic ideology. Neither ths reactionary 
Right nor the radical Left offers us accept- 
able blueprints for the future. 

Fortunately, both of our political parties 
have historically avoided the doctrinaire at- 
titudes that so plague the politics of West- 
ern Europe. We have been pragmatists. 
We have sought our answers, not on the 
basis of nicely predetermined theories, but 
on a trial-and-error basis, examining the 
facts involved in each new problem with 
the object of finding that solution most 
likely to work best, whatever it might be. 

So we have seen our system transformed 
in an unrelenting effort to keep pace with 
the sweeping changes in our lives wrought 
by stampeding science, by mammoth indus- 
try, and by the burgeoning growth and 
urbanization of America. 

Would Adam Smith recognize our “free 
enterprise” system today, where the classical 
capitalism of the 19th century has been 
largely supplanted by the corporate capital- 
ism of the 20th, onto which we have en- 
grafted so many different forms of munici- 
pal, state, and cooperative ownership? 

Would Alexander Hamilton, who believed 
public affairs should be handled by an edu- 
cated elite, “the rich and wellborn,” ever 
have countenanced so socialistic a concept 
as @ tax-supported universal system of free 
public schools? 

Fifteen million people stood in breadlines, 
in the dark and desperate days of the great 
depression, before the Federal Government 
at last realized that our economy had out- 

effective local control, and required 
sufficient national regulation to stabilize the 
national banks, to police the Nation’s stock 
exchange, and to protect the people against 
the total collapse of the Nation’s business. 
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Unemployment compensation, social security, 
minimum wage and hour laws, were then 
made the instruments of reform, as we be- 
gan the long climb back to recovery. 

Remember, whether one points to Andy 
Jackson’s determined stand against a mo- 
nopoly bank, or to the trustbusting cam- 
paign of Teddy Roosevelt, it has been by 
peaceful evolution that we have avoided the 
revolution which Thomas Jefferson believed 
each generation of Americans would have to 
fight. Only once did we fail, and we still 
bear the scars of the Civil War. 

What incredible changes have been en- 
compassed in this long process of evolution. 
Would not George Washington have looked 
with amazement upon’ the vast throng that 
assembled before our Capitol to witness John 
F. Kennedy take his oath as 35th President 
of the United States? Wouldn’t he have 
wondered at the mighty city that bears his 
name, in and around which are thickly con- 
centrated more people than lived in all the 
country when he became our first President? 
Wouldn’t he surely have asked, “Through 
all of this, how is it that our Republic has 
endured?” 

I submit that our Republic has endured 
because it has thus far found ways to meet 
the tests of change while preserving intact 
the bundle of individual rights that keep us 
free. 

Indeed we have done more; we have added 
to the bundle of rights in the process. 
Slavery has been abolished; women’s suf- 
frage has been won; the many restrictions 
that,once made voting the privilege of the 
propertied few have been slowly sloughed 
away. Only months ago we finally demon- 
strated we had become willing to rely upon 
the old American principle of separation of 
church and state, when a primarily Protes- 
tant nation elected its first Catholic 
President. 

And so long as we continue our historic 
endeavor to live up to-our declared ideals, 
striving now to secure equality of. treatment 
for all our citizens, regardless of race or 
color, moving forward, step by step, in the 
knowledge that perfect freedom must always 
be reached for, but can never be possessed, 
so long will the Republic endure. 

I have chosen as my subject, “Your Gov- 
ernment, Your Future.” ‘You are your gov- 
ernment, and the future is in your hands. 
You will be the opinionmakers, of your gen- 
eration. 

Of course, you will be expected to do the 
obvious things, incumbent upon every free 
citizen—to join a political party; to take an 
active part in the direction of your commu- 
nity school, church, or service club; to stand 
for public office when the occasion arises; to 
vote at election time. That you do these 
things is vital, but how you do them is what 
will really count. 

I ask only that you approach the task of 
self-government with an open and inquiring 
mind. Life is filled with people who would 
do your thinking for you. Don’t let them. 
Your college education is meant to give you 
the tools with which to do your own 
thinking. 

If you will but apply these tools, then you 
will keep informed on both sides of every ma- 
jor public issue, then you will take an intel- 
ligent measure of each candidate for high 
public office, applying to him, and to his 
proposals, the same pragmatic tests that 
have served us 60 long and so well. 

Then you will remember that your coun- 
try is a mixture of many things, of people 
from every race and culture, of religions old 
and new, of differing political and economic 
concepts blended together, and that out of 
it all one colossal country has emerged, 
mighty beyond belief, so rich that she is 
held in awe and envy the world around, 
and great because she has achieved her 
wealth and power without the sacrifice of 
freedom. : 
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Then you will be set to assume your duty 
as adult citizens of the United States, pre- 
pared to face a fast-changing life, ready to 
plumb for new answers to the unprecedented 
challenges of the atomic age, but deter- 
mined always to do it in ways that will pre- 
serve those basic liberties that have made, 
and kept, us free. 

In this task you must take up, I wish you 
well. Good work, good health, good charac- 
ter, when your time comes, good children, 
and good luck always. 





Inside Missouri’s Mental Hospitals—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the second of the series on 
mental health and care in Missouri 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. The failure of adequate 
equipment and suitable institutions is 
described in this article: 

Insmwe Missourr MENTAL HosprraLs—INstI- 
TUTION AT MARSHALL REMINISCENT OF 
DUNGEON 

(By Marsh Clark) 

The best thing to do with this building 
is blow it up. 

Dr. Orr Mullinax, superintendent of the 
State mental institution located at out-of- 
the-way Marshall, Mo., growled this as we 
climbed up the stairs to another ward of 
patients, the smell surrounding us on ali 
sides. 
| He didn’t get any argument. Paint was 
peeling off the walls and the place had the 
dank atmosphere of a dungeon, probably be- 
cause water leaks through the roof every 
time it rains. 

One of the patients, barefooted and clad 
in a shabby pair of overalls, trotted over 
across the concrete floor and started to com-~- 
plain about the green wilt he said was grow- 
ing on the leg of his bed. 

“It’s horrible,” he moaned. 

There wasn’t any green wilt to be seen, 
of course, but the world of reality in which 
we stood last week as just as awful as the 
patient’s world of fantasy. 


Along the wall sat a row of mentally in- 
complete men and boys, all dressed in over- 
alls, looking like a group of discarded rag 
dolls. 

PATIENTS TIED 


Some were tied to the old wood bench 
that served as a community seat. One was 
trussed in a sort of straitjacket. 

Off to one side, there were 58 beds, head 
to head, a maze of chipped white painted 
iron. There were no tables, no chairs, no 
flowers, no pictures, no rugs, no dressers— 
nothing to make the place resemble a habi- 
tation for human beings. 

Off to another side was an aperture lead- 
ing to the toilet, a foul-looking place with 
cracked walls where sheet-shrouded men sat 
staring at the floor on another bench next to 
a rusty bathtub. 

This sort of scene, by no means unique 
during our tour of the State’s mental hos- 
pitals, symbolizes one of the serious situa- 
tions that must somehow be corrected if 
Missouri’s program for the mentally ill is to 
be improved. 

That is: Our institutions have many old, 
decrepit buildings that have outlived their 
usefulness and must be replaced. There is, 
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moreover, an acute shortage of furniture and 
equipment of all kinds. 

Three years ago, inspectors of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association toured five insti- 
tutions in the-State and flunked all five 
when it came to their physical plants. 

Many of the buildings look more like for- 
tresses than hospitals. The. bars on the 
windows are a throwback to the age when 
mentally ill persons were thought to be pos- 
sessed by evil demons and were scourged like 
common felons, not treated like sick people. 


AVALANCHE OF PLASTER 


At State hospital No. 1 at Fulton, prob- 
ably the worst place physically in the whole 
system (mainly because it is the oldest), I 
gave a wall a light tap with my foot and 
caused a minor avalanche of plaster. 

Old Negro patients are living in basement 
wards there that are unfit for humans. Un- 
desirable basement wards are in use at sev- 
eral other institutions. 

“We've knocked ourselves out trying to 
find a way to clean up this place,’’ said Dr. 
Alfred K. Baur, superintendent at Fulton, as 
we walked into a basement ward. 

Dr. Bauer, who found patients in irons 
when he took over there in 1956, said “the 
State had allowed things to deteriorate for 
so Many years that it has been simply impos- 
sible to repair the damage overnight.” 

“No businessman would let his plant de- 
teriorate like our institutions are permitted 
to do by the State. We are penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 

Admittedly, keeping the buildings of the 
State’s seven mental institutions in shape is 
expensive and difficult, since they are old, 
decayed structures to begin with and mental 
patients are hard on woodwork, walls, and 
windows. (At State hospital No. 2 at St. 
Joseph, two young men went on a spree re- 
cently and knocked out 91 windows in a 
week.) 

In his new budget, Gov. John M. Dalton is 
asking the legislature to appropriate nearly 
$8 million just to keep the institutions run- 
ning physically. 

Almost all of the main patient buildings 
in the system are outmoted in design, since 
they were constructed in the day when the 
idea was to confine mentally ill persons, not 
treat them. 

Thus, few rooms were designed for treat- 
ment or recreation purposes and all over the 
system you can see storerooms, halls, and 
even closets being used as classrooms, labora- 
tories, and offices. 

The equipment and furniture suffer a 
similar lack of newness. 

Most of the beds at State hospital No. 4 
at Farmington, for instance, are more than 
50 years old. 

Plumbing in many buildings in the system 
is old and corroded, needing a major over- 
haul. 

At St. Louis State Hospital windows in 
21 wards are so worn out that patients are 
scarcely protected from the elements. 

At Fulton the laundry is obsolete, forming 
what Dr. Baur calls a “real bottleneck” in 
the effort to keep patients clean—a highly 
desirable thing to do in an institution that 
has been fighting a near epidemic of boils. 

Also at Fulton, bricks are tumbling by the 
dozens out of the wall of one of the main 
buildings. 8 

At Marshall State School and Hospital, the 
freezing plant is almost completely ineffec- 
tual. In one freezer where food is stored, 
the lowest attainable temperature is 44°. 


BUG PROBLEM 


In several places we visited, we saw bugs 
(brown-colored roaches, mostly) that seemed 
large enough to saddle up. 

“‘We have a man detailed for fighting bugs 
all the time,” said Robert Seaman, business 
manager at Pulton. “They're tough to get 
rid of because they breed in the tunnels.” 
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(Several institutions, including Fulton, 
are underlaced with elaborate systems of 
service tunnels.) 

“Our bug man keeps on the run all the 
time just fighting new outbreaks,” Mr. Sea- 
man told us. 

“It’s a funny thing. Sometimes you can 
walk into a room and not see one bug. 
Other times, you turn on the light and there 
go the little devils.” 

One thing that surprises the visitor to 
Missouri’s mental institutions is the fact 
that all but one of them (St. Louis State) 
have side farming operations. 

Several of the superintendents (Dr. Baur at 
Fulton, Dr. Mullinax at Marshall, and Dr. 
Manson B. Pettit at St. Joseph, especially) 
are not enthusiastic about having to over- 
see a big farming endeavor in addition to 
trying to run a mental hospital. 

The farms by and large pay their own way, 
provide fresh milk for the patients and, 
sometimes, give a form of occupational 
therapy for working patients. 

However, critics of them maintain that the 
farms are hangovers from the days when 
there was no good refrigeration. 

At Marshall, we were told that it would 
cost $50,000 to put the dairy in shape to 
pass a public health inspection. 

At St. Joseph, we drove along a country 
road and E. J. McKee, business manager of 
the hospital, pointed out toward the horizon. 

“All that land is ours,” he said. Speaking 
of the institution’s hog-raising operation 
Mr. McKee proudly paraphrased a packing 
company slogan by saying: 

“We eat everything but the squeak 

Over the past 5 years progress has n 
made in minimizing the ghastly possibility 
of fire in the overcrowded institutions. 

Such improvements as have been made, 
however, are mainly in the way of new fire 
doors and alarm systems. Little can be done 
to make the old buildings younger and fire 
hazards of various types are evident even to 
an inexperienced eye. 

“Sure, we got plenty of them,” said the 
fire marshal at one institution we visited. 

Fortunately, there have been no major 
fires involving the loss of life in the over- 
crowded State institutions, although 750 
patients were evacuated from the main 
building at Fulton in a blaze there 5 years 
ago. The building, constructed in 1849, was 
almost totally destroyed, which may have 
been a blessing in disguise because, as a re- 
sult, the hospital got a badly needed new 
main administration building. 

Also, typically, it got a new fire engine from 
the legislature after the fire was over. 





The Endless Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


~ HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a very appropriate editorial en- 
titled “The Endless Emergency,” pub- 
lished in the June 13 issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ENDLESS EMERGENCY 

More and more our Government runs On an 
emergency basis—and every emergency is 
permanent. 


June 26 


When the Government got into the housing 
business 27 years ago, it was on an emergency 
basis. Depression-hit low-income people 
couldn’t find and pay for homes without 
Government help. That was the story. 

The emergency that prompted that rela- 
tively modest program is still acute, only 
more so, according to the sponsors of a hous- 
ing bill just passed by the Senate. 

The cost of this expanded program is esti- 
mated up to 69 billion. It provides 40-year, 
small downpayment mortgages on homes 
for so-called middle-income families, who it 
appears are too rich to qualify for public 
housing and too poor to go for themselves. 

But this bill doesn’t deal merely with fam- 
ilies. It has a lot of everything in it—col- 
lege dormities community facilities help for 
suburbia help for cities aid to small business, 
and even $50 million to pay for experimental 
projects for getting people into and out of 
cities. 

This bill not only goes further and faster 
than any previous housing bill it involves as 
much money, maybe more, than al] the 
previous housing programs put together. 

The money, of course, will come from the 
taxpayers. But not all at once. Much of 
the money will be borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, running up the debt and arousing 
inflation. ; 

Officials of the Kennedy administration 
lately have been calling on business and 
labor for voluntary restraint on profits and 
wages because, as Treasury Secretary Dillon 
phrased it, “the greatest threat to our dollar, 
inflationwise, is the cost push or wage-price 
spiral, 

That threat is child’s play compared to the 
push being given by Government spending. 
But there is no “voluntary restraint” here in 
Washington. , 





Unemployment Compensation or a Dole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
agree that the original objective of un- 
employment compensation, to tide a 
worker over a temporary period of un- 
employment, is good and the program 
has been beneficial. There is a danger, 
however, that the original purpose of 
the act will be subverted and we will in- 
stitute a national dole for the encour- 
agement of shiftlessness and chiseling. 
The danger is pointed out in this edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal: 

CHARITY AND THE DOLE 

Providing help to unemployed people who 
would otherwise suffer during a recession is 
the natural response of charity; it is in no 
sense a solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment. And any charity if it is made 
into a permanent and official fixture, breeds 
inevitable dangers. 

That, it seems to us, is what is wrong with 
the Administration’s proposal to expand un- 
employment compensation. It would make 
this instinctive help in temporary difficulties 
@ permanent and increasingly exclusive 
function of the Federal Government, giving 
it the status of one more of the “normal” 
responsibilities of Washington. It would 
also extend the jobless worker’s coverage 
from the customary 26 weeks now to 39 
weeks—almost 10 months—and increase his 
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benefits from an average of $31 a week to 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage in 
his State. 

These increased benefits may seem at first 
glance but an extension of the principle of 
charity. Yet the unhappy truth is that, 
along with those who really need jobs, there 
are already too many who have decided that 
living on unemployment compensation is a 
better deal than working. 

Some have even figured out that it is 
financially better, what wtih the tax-free 
payments, savings on lunch and transporta- 
tion and the like. So there are a lot of 
well-documented cases of people who refuse 
to take a job or seriously look for a job 
until their payments run out. 

To the considerable extent that this oc- 
curs, it makes a travesty of unemployment 
compensation. Such people have no claim 
on the sympathy of the community and 
should not be lumped with the genuinely 
jobless in the official unemployment figures. 
The administrations’ proposed expansion 
would all too plainly open up the unem- 
ployment-compensation system to still 
worse abuse and, for that very reason, make 
the unemployment figures look even worse. 

The real hope of reducing genuine unem- 
ployment lies in releasing, through sound 
Federal policies, the incentives to work, 
thrift and investment that alone can create 
more jobs. So far the administration has 
generally shunned such policies. Now, with 
this attempt to make the dole a Federal 
institution, it seeks to restrict initiative, 
demoralize the individual and demean 
charity. 





Let’s Look Ahead Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Lawrence, Kans., is one of the most for- 
ward looking cities in America, for the 
very simple reason that many of its citi- 
zens aré outstanding examples of respon- 
sible leadership. The editorial “Let’s 
Look Ahead Now,” from the Monday, 
June 19, 1961, issue of the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World, shows what I 
mean. If the citizens of every commu- 
nity in America were to heed the sum- 
mons issued here by the Journal-World— 
to forget about the past and concentrate 
on the future—this would be even a 
greater Nation than it already is. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I am 
proud to bring the entire editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues here in Con- 
gress: 





Ler’s Loox AHEaD Now 


The majority of the Kansas centennial 
celebrations in Lawrence are completed and 
there could be no better time than right 
now for the community—particularly its 
leaders or would-be leaders—to forget about 
the past and concentrate on the present and 
future. 

There are many Categories—such as city 
planning, expansion and improvement, edu- 
cation and traffic control—which will readily 
devour all the interest, talent, effort and 
funds that are directed their way. The im- 
portant thing is to make sure the commu- 
nity gets full benefits for everything that 
is “invested” in such projects. This will 
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take forethought, sound thinking and 
prompt but studied action. 

There is much to be gained from learning 
about and honoring the past. But too much 
of a love affair with things of bygone years 
can be harmful, even fatal, where a com- 
munity is concerned. 

The Lawrence area has been a steadily im- 
proving and expanding region through the 
years. It has an opportunity to keep on 
traveling that route with great benefits to 
many. But the city has only the oppor- 
tunity to do this, no guarantee. 

Opportunity is all that our earlier citi- 
zens and leaders asked, and they obviously 
took advantage of it. We have that same 
kind of opportunity, perhaps more in view 
of the great potential of our region. It re- 
mains to be seen what we’ll do with it. 





Social Security: A Tax or Insurance? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial entitled “Social Secu- 
rity: A Tax or Insurance?” In the 
Chicago Sun-Times does direct our at- 
tention to that fundamental question. 
It would be my hope that Members of the 
House would thoroughly evaluate the 
points raised in this editorial since we 
will in this session or the next session 
of Congress be faced with the proposal 
to socialize medicine through means of 
the social security system: 

Most Americans are familiar with the 
argument of Government officials that there 
is a distinction between social security and 
other tax-supported Federal programs. Un- 
like other Government activities, this argu- 
ment runs, social security is an insurance 
system, the same as private insurance plans. 

For example, President Kennedy denied 
during his campaign for the White House 
that his plan for medical care for the aged 
would be a. Government-financed dole. 
Rather, he said, it would provide for “a life 
policy of paid-up medical insurance” 
through social security. More recently, 
HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff termed the 
administration’s program to bring health 
care for the aged into the social security sys- 
tem as “insurance that has been paid for 
during their working years.” 

But as plain as there statements seem, 
members of a religious order in Pennsylvania 
have discovered there really is no distinction 
between social security taxes for “insurance” 
and other Federal taxation. 

The Internal Revenue Service has levied 
on 130 members of the old order Amish to 
force them to pay their social security taxes. 
Under the Amish creed, a man is obliged to 
take care of himself and his own in old age 
and adversity. It is against Amish convic- 
tions to pay social security taxes, which they 
consider insurance premiums, or to accept 
any of its benefits. 

One of the Amish farmers who felt the 
IRS bite was Valentine Y. Byler, from whom 
Federal tax collectors seized three horses 
to satisfy social security tax claims. The 
animals were sold at auction for $460, from 
which the IRS deducted $308.96 for taxes 
and $113.15 for auction expense and feed, 
returning $37.98 to Byler. 

In a statement issued afterward, the 
revenue service described the Byler case as 
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unpleasant and difficult. However, the Serv- 
ice insisted it is charged with the collection 
of social security taxes, the same as any 
other, and it had no choice under the law. 

We cannot reconcile the IRS position 
with the stated views of Mr. Kennedy and 
his Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. If social security is simply another 
Government tax program, the President and 
Ribicoff should be frank and admit it. 
Certainly, an insurance program designed for 
the benefit of an individual should not be 
the means for harming him. 





House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

; WorcEsTerR, Mass. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: On June 15 and 16 Lithu- 
anians observed the tragic days of Lithuania. 
These are the days on which in 1940 and 
1941, over 60,000 Lithuanians were forcibly 
driven from their homes and exiled to Si- 
beria. One of my relatives was one to be 
exiled for over 10 years. Because of these 
so-called tragic days, I am also addressing 
President Kennedy, asking him to proclaim 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
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Week so that the entire world may know that 
Lithuania and the other Baltic nations are 
not free and still suffer persecution at the 
hands of Communist Russia. Just imagine 
having to live in these countries yourself, 
living with fear every moment. 

My purpose in writing is to request that 
you, Mr. Fioop, as a Representative of the 
people, try in some manner to keep alive this 
question of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
nations as long as they remain subjugated 
by the tyranny of Russia. Your resolution, 
House Resolution 211, to create a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations, is a 
step in this direction. 

Thanking you for your kind considera- 
tion in this matter, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. CHARLES LAPINSKAS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sir: The House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted by you to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves our serious attention. Its 
aim is to establish a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, the function of which 
would be to “conduct an inquiry into and 
a@ study of all the captive non-Russian na- 
tions, which includes those in the Soviet 
Union and Asia, with particular reference 
to the moral and legal status of Red totali- 
tarian control over them, facts concerning 
conditions existing in these nations, and the 
means by which the United States can assist 
them by peaceful processes in their present 
plight and in their aspirations to regain their 
national and individual freedom.” 

I fully support the new Resolution 211 
which should get the full support of Con- 
gress. 

Very truly yours, 

STEFAN DzrIvusBa. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 10, 1961. 
Hon. Danten J. Fioop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my deepest gratitude for your very important 
resolution, House Resolution 211, to organize 
a@ special Captive Nations Committee for the 
purpose of studying the fate of the peoples 
under the yoke of the Soviet Union and by 
bringing the facts out into open and to help 
clarify some very unclear thoughts about 
Communist slavery. 

I came from Latvia, an independent, peace- 
loving and prosperous state near the Baltic 
Sea before World War II, and now a Com- 
mypnist slave camp. When the Soviet Union 
forcibly occupied Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, and the well-known “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” came to power, all the 
freedom and basic human rights disappeared 
in a single night, and sadistic tortures, mas- 
sacres, mass deportations, arrests without 
reason, were brought in, as I witnessed all 
this myself. To save my life I left my be- 
loved country and my relatives and friends, 
and all by belongings behind. Thanks to 
the generosity of the US. Govern- 
ment I found shelter here. I am deeply 
convinced that this is my duty, to do some- 
thing about the menace of our times—com- 
munism. Therefore, I ask you, Mr. Rep- 
resentative, to do all in your power to bring 
this important resolution into being, thus 
helping greatly not only the three subjugated 
peoples of the once independent Baltic States 
but the free world also. 

Respectfully yours, 
JANIs POLitis. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1961. 

Deag Stk: You, the Honorable Danie. J. 
Fioop, drafted the resolution to create a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. This 
is House Resolution 211. I strongly sup- 
port this resolution. The existence of such a 
committee would demonstrate that we 
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Americans are aware that the cause of the 
eventual liberation and independence of the 
captive nations is indispensable to our future 
as a free nation. This will show that Rus- 
sia without the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union would itself be a 
third-rate power. - 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN OLIJNYK. 





Utica, N.Y., June 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOopD, 


_ House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to let you know that I 
am strongly in favor of the resolution calling 
for a Special Committee on Captive Nations 
which is in the formative stage. This com- 
mittee could give the American people first- 
hand information as to developments behind 
the Iron Curtain. In this way we could give 
aid and publicity when and where it is 
needed. I sincerely hope your efforts will 
reap great rewards. 

Yours, Ss 
Mrs. PAUL HAMLIN. 
CLEVELAND, On10., May 23, 1961. 

Dear Sm: As a Representative of Penn- 
sylvania you submitted your resolution to 
the Congressional Committee on Rules to 
consider a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

I strongly support this idea and House 
Resolution 211. 

The existence of such a committee would 
mean that we are ever mindful of the cap- 
tivity of those nations and we shall never 
acquiesce in its permanence. 

I strongly support your resolution. 

Thank 


you. 
Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN MONASTYRSKYJ. 





AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN SOCIETY 
OF COLORADO, 
Golden, Colo., June 12, 1961. 
The Honorable Dante J. Froop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE FLoop: It has 
been called to my attention that you have 
introduced House Resolution 211 calling for 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

The American-Hungarian Society is com- 
posed of US. citizens of Hungarian an- 
cestry, who are banded together to work for 
the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of this great land of ours, and some- 
times these freedoms are threatened. 

This resolution that you have introduced 
is the first important step toward halting 
the spread of the Communist Soviet dictator- 
ship of the Russian people. As a citizen 
of this country, I fully realize the danger 
of this threat and it is with hope and prayer 
that I support you and all the House Mem- 
bers favoring this resolution. This is the 
only way we can rid this world of people 
who have taken away our freedom during 
these many years. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. Kovacs, 
President. 


CLEVELAND, OnTI0, May 24, 1961. 

Str: The House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, of 
which you as Congressman of Pennsylvania 
are the sponsor, deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all Americans. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals, it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that the new Resolution 
211 gets the full support of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
KazyMYr CZABAN. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14, 1961. 
Hon. DanrEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my deepest gratitude and my appreciation 
for your House Resolution 211 to create a 
Special Captive Nations Committee which 
would study the fate of the subjugated 
peoples under the Soviet Union and bring 
the facts out to help clarify the muddy 
thought and opinions about Communist 
slavery behind the Iron Curtain. 

Latvia, the country I came from, was be- 
fore World War II a free, independent state. 
Now it is a Communist slave camp. When 
the Soviet Union forcibly occupied Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, all freedom and hu- 
man rights were destroyed. I saw all this 
with my own eyes. I left my beloved coun- 
try, my relatives, my friends, and all my be- 
longings behind. Thanks to the generosity 
of the U.S. Government I found shelter 
here. I ask you, dear Mr. Representative, 
to use all your power and all influence 
to establish the Captive Nations Committee. 
In my opinion this will help not only the 
subjugated peoples of the once free and 
sovereign Baltic States but the United 
States, too. 

Respectfully yours, 
ERiks KRONIs. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your House Resolu- 
tion 211, submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, has my fullest support. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to help our natural allies subjugated nations 
in our fight against Russian imperialism, 
the clever tool of which communism hap- 
pens to be. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN MONASTYRSKYJ. 





Time To Call State Department to Account 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, are we 
slowly becoming the victims of a super- 
government known as the State Depart- 
ment? It seems that too many of our 
mistakes in foreign policy in recent years 
may be traced directly to a decision of 
the State Department, often made in 
defiance of known facts or in opposition 
to the administration in power. I think 
it is time we find out who is running 
the State Department and who is re- 
sponsible for its policies. Only a brief 
recitation of the failures of the State 
Department shows they resulted in the 
loss of China to the Reds, the slow 
steady march of communism through 
Asia, the loss of Laos, and the loss of 
Cuba right at our doorstep. It is time 
we call a halt to bungling such as pointed 
out in this article from the current issue 
of U.S. News & World Report: 

Wuo’s To BLaME For CASTRO’s RISE? 

WasHINcTON.—Intelligence reports slanted 
in favor of Fidel Castro were circulated by 
the State Department in 1959 and 1960, a 
former U.S, diplomat charged. 

Robert C. Hill, who was U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico in 1959-60, told the Senate In- 
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ternal Security Subcommittee June 12 that 
Fidel Castro’s Communist ties were evident 
to him early in 1959, and that he had sent 
warnings to Washington. In May 1959, he 
said, the U.S. Embassy in Moscow reported 
that Raul Castro was regarded by the Rus- 
sians as “one of us” and a Communist. 

Such warnings were ignored by the State 
Department in Washington, Mr. Hill said. 
Intelligence reports sent from Washington 
to U.S. Embassies continued: to be favorable 
to Mr. Castro, he charged. 

Articles appearing in the New York Times 
also whitewashed Castro, Mr. Hill said. He 
added: “There is no doubt in my mind that 
individuals in the State Department, with 
the help of the New York Timés, put Fidel 
Castro in power.” 





Congress and Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1: 71 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speake., under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle Tribune, of June 
22, 1961, which will be most interesting 
and enlightening to every thoughtful 
American: 

CONGRESS AND FOREIGN AID 


The United States has spent more than 
#45 billion on foreign aid since 1946—$3 bil- 
lion a year. 

The Communist nations entered the for- 
eign aid business in 1954 and through 1960 
advanced about $5 billion, mostly credits. 
About $1 billion was allocated for economic 
aid by the Communists last year. 

Communist foreign aid, like American, is 
both economic and military—principally the 
former, but unlike American, is extended 
principally in credits rather than grants. 

Critics of American foreign aid often say 
that the Americans spend much more than 
the Communists but get much less for their 
money. The criticism is true. 

The Communists grant foreign aid with 
great propaganda flourishes and frequently 
with spectacular projects such as the Aswan 
Dam. The nature of projects carried out by 
Communists in foreign lands invariably re- 
quires Communist technicians and the train- 
ing, especially by Russia, of native tech- 
nicians. The credit system of foreign aid 
used by the Communists involves payments 
in the products of the beneficiary country. 
This system means that the beneficiary 
countries are giving something in return for 
the aid and that therefore they value it more 
highly than an outright grant. Communist 
rates of interest furthermore are much lower 
than American. 

Foreign aid to the Communists is what it 
is to the Americans, a weapon of the cold 
war, a means of gaining the favor of the 
underdeveloped, uncommitted nations. 

The fact that the Communists adopted 
this weapon indicates a degree of effective- 
ness for it. Because the Communists are 
using it is a strong reason for Americans to 
continue to use it, despite the low favor in 
which it is held by numerous Americans. 

It is held in low favor because of the 
shocking waste that has accompanied its 
operation and because Americans can see 
little to show for it. Popular suspicion of 
it is one cause of President Kennedy’s diffi- 
culty in persuading Congress to approve his 
foreign aid program. . 
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What he wants is approval by Congress 
of a 5-year foreign program for the spending 
of $2 billion each year under the direction 
of a new executive agency that would direct 
and coordinate foreign aid efforts. Hither- 
to, the Executive has gone to Congress each 
year with a request for funds. 

A long-range program is needed, the Presi- 
dent argues, to persuade other Western 
countries to join the effort, to persuade 
beneficiary countries to help themselves, and 
to attract competent administrators. His 
argument is persuasive. 

Other Western countries probably will be 
more willing to increase their share of the 
foreign aid business if they know American 
participation is assured on more than an 
annual basis. Beneficiary countries prob- 
ably will be more willing to undertake self- 
help programs if they know American aid is 
not subject annually to the caprice of Con- 
gress. And competent administrators prob- 
ably will be more interested in a 5-year than 
in a year-by-year program. 

In exchange for this delegation of power, 
the President promises to make reforms in 
administration of foreign aid, to make it 
more efficient, to spend it more wisely, to 
avoid doles to countries that refuse to help 
themselves, and to be wary of countries 
whose principal claim to aid is opposition 
to communism. 

With one exception his pledges are praise- 
worthy. We think opposition to commu- 
nism is a sound reason for extending foreign 
aid. Yugoslavia, for instance, is a Commu- 
nist beneficiary of American aid principally 
because it is somewhat anti-Russian. But 
the United States should avoid aid that 
merely enriches a ruling class. Aid should 
benefit the people. Otherwise it does not at- 
tack the poverty in which Communists can 
stimulate revolution. 

The President wisely did not promise per- 
fection in administration of foreign aid if 
Congress grants him the power he requests. 
He knows—and Congress too—that perfec- 
tion in the administration of any Govern- 
ment program is impossible. 

The President is asking Congress to turn 
over to him a substantial part of one of its 
most cherished powers—control over Fed- 
eral spending. Reluctance to make this sur- 
render probably is more potent than public 
opinion in causing Congress to hesitate to 
grant the Presidential request. Congress 
is exceedingly jealous of its power and the 
money power is its greatest. 

But this, we think, is a time for Congress 
to yield. The trouble with foreign aid is 
not with the principle but with the way it 
has been used. One cause of unsatisfactory 
administration, we believe, is the lack of 
permanency in the policy. Foreign aid as 
a cold war weapon, we think, deserves the de- 
gree of permanency, the President requests. 





In Fairness to All 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Newark Star-Ledger, of June 26, com- 
ments on a subject which is of interest to 
all of us: 

The main objective of aid to education 
has a **y of getting lost in the controversy 
over ing together acceptable legislation. 

To wJective should be to formulate a 
prog which will improve the educational 
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opportunities of American boys and girls. 

Currently, 15 percent of the schoolchil- 
dren in the Nation attend parochial schools. 
If the national education program fails to 
take them into account, it will be failing one 
out of almost every six pupils. 

The Kennedy administration has drafted 
an $850 million bill to aid public schools. 
This bill makes no provision for the boys 
and girls who are attending private schools. 
Grants similar to those proposed for the 
public schools have been ruled out for pa- 
rochial schools on constitutional grounds. 

Instead, a program of loans to private 
schools has been suggested as part of the 
National Defense Education Act. This pro- 
gram would provide 40-year low-interest 
loans, totaling $125 million a year, for the 
construction of classrooms devoted to teach- 
ing science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages and physical fitness. 

The $125 million figure was computed on 
the basis of the fact that 15 percent of the 
boys and girls attend private schools. 

Efforts to treat the public and the private 
school bills as companion measures make 
sense—if the prime objective is to get a 
rounded program that will improve facilities 
for all youngsters attending school. 

There are those who look at the Federal 
aid program as an opportunity to gain greater 
control over traditional educational prac- 
tices—even though some of the stanchest 
supporters of thé program are sincere in 
denying that this is the goal. 

To charge, as has been done, that the sup- 
porters of private school loans are holding 
the public school bill back as “ransom” is 
to distort the efforts of those who are sin- 
cerely concerned about the entire school 
population. 

The merits of the Federal Government 
stepping into the education situation may 
well be challenged. But if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to become involved in edu- 
cation, it should do so on a basis of fairness 
to all schoolchildren. 





Federal Control of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, in a statement appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of June 8, 1961, I 
discussed the threat of Federal control 
over education implicit in the plan con- 
tained in a recent Office of Education 
publication entitled “A Federal Educa- 
tion Agency for the Future.” 

It is encouraging to witness the grow- 
ing voice in America speaking out with 
alarm over the prospect of a Federal 
Government takeover in the field of edu- 
cation. 

On June 23, 1961, the Wall Street 
Journal in its lead editorial discussed 
this same Office of Education report, 
under the title of “One Big Classroom.” 

Following is a significant portion of 
that editorial which I believe states very 
well the essence of this blueprint for Fed- 
eral takeover of education. 

The editorial states: 

Here, then, is a bureaucratic dream of 
pupils, teachers and parents assembled in 
one big classroom, responding to the na- 
tional purpose laid down by their allwise 
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Federal Government. And since the only 
purpose apparent in Washington these days 
is aggrandizement of the Government and 
centralization of power at the expense of 
individual freedom, the vision of the dream- 
ers is consistent and nightmarish. 


I believe all Members of Congress will 
be interested in these comments on “A 
Federal Education Agency for the Fu- 
ture.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp the entire editorial: 

One Bic CLassrRooM 

Big new programs of Federal aid to educa- 
tion may or may not be dead for this session 
of Congress, but the proponents of Federal 
control of the schools are very much alive 
and kicking. 

To be sure, the advocates of Federal aid 
to education usually say that the thought of 
Federal control never entered their minds. 
Well, perhaps it hasn’t entered some minds, 
but there’s no doubt that many in Washing- 
ton are thinking that way. 

Specifically, the U.S. Office of Education, 
a part of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is astir these days with a 
burgeoning sense of mission. Indeed, a com- 
mittee on the Office’s “mission and organiza- 
tion” has come up with a report urging 
wholesale expansion of the Federal role in 
education. 2 

The report is entitled “A Federal Educa- 
tion Agency for the Future”—a name which, 
in the words of the authors, reflects “nothing 
more or less than a change in public con- 
viction as to the role-of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the area of education.” On the 
strength of Federal aid to schools in “im- 
pacted areas” and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, the report asserts the need for an 
Agency “speaking within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the long-term interests of edu- 
cation * * * and [rendering] assistance in 
the development of public educational poli- 
cy.” In short, says the report, the Agency 
would be “the voice of the Nation’s edu- 
cational conscience.” 

What would this Agency talk about? Ac- 
cording to the report, it would undertake 
the “formulation, examination and refor- 
mulation of the goals of our national society 
in terms of educational objectives.” Beyond 
that, because the world is shrinking all the 
time, the report argues that “national ob- 
servers are especially well qualified to assess 
the international deficiences’’—whatever 
that means—“of our domestic educational 
system.” 

Let’s consider the meaning of some of 
these words. Public educational policy. The 
Nation’s educational conscience. The goals 
of our national society. National observers. 
The implication, clearly, is Federal control 
of the Nation’s schools. 

For what is the sense of having a federally 
determined educational policy if the Gov- 
ernment does not enforce it? Who could 
ignore the prompting of a self-appointed 
national conscience that had the power to 
compel obedience? Similarly, what good 
are goals if society does not move toward 
them? Presumably, the national observers 
would see to that. 

In order to make such a system work, the 
proposed Federal agency would have to 
regulate every aspect of education right 
down to the teacher, the classroom and the 
textbook. 

Here, then, is a bureaucratic dream of 
pupils, teachers and parents assembled in one 
big classroom, responding to the national 
purpose laid down by their allwise Federal 
Government. And since the only purpose 
apparent in Washington these days is ag- 
grandizement of the Government and cen- 
tralization of power at the expense of in- 
dividual freedom, the vision of the dreamers 
is consistent and nightmarish. 
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Logic and experience show beyond doubt 
that Federal aid is followed by Federal con- 
trol. All the same, it’s useful for the Nation 
to have, from the education planners them- 
selves, this blueprint for a Federal take- 
over. 





Maurice Ries Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the controversy over the 
film “Operation Abolition,” which deals 
with the Communist-inspired riots 
against the House Committee on Un- 


“American Activities in San Francisco, 


last year, I recently received a timely 
and thought-provoking letter from Mr. 
Maurice Ries, of Los Angeles, Calif., an 
outstanding American patriot. 

I think all Members of the Congress 
and all those interested in the continu- 
ing controversy over the film and the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
should have the benefit of Mr. Ries’ 
letter. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it as part of my remarks: 

It seems probable that, in the following, 
I shall be reciting facts already known to you 
and probably known to the staff of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
However, on the chance that you may have 
forgotten this event as I myself forgot it, 
I'll risk delivering a small load of coals to 
Newcastle. If you are not already using the 
story in connection with the “Operation 
Abolition” film controversy, you may find 
it interesting to do so. 

When James Burnham's “The Web of Sub- 
version” was published in 1954, I read—and 
even marked—on page 186 the following: 

“On May 30, 1937, there occurred the 
shocking incident at the Republic Steel plant 
in Chicago, during which a number of per- 
sons were killed. In no time, Charles Kramer 
of the La Follete Committee was there. 
Quickly a committee report was out, ex- 
plaining all that happened as a plot between 
the Republic Steel management, the Burns 
Detective Agency, and the Chicago police. 
And soon, to make the report still more 
vivid, the committee was purchasing, to go 
along with it, a film of the riots that had 
been made by the International Labor 
Defense. 

“The Kramer-gathered story may have 
been true. But a very careful report sub- 
mitted by William V. Daly, Chicago's assist- 
ant corporation counsel, to Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis of Illinois annotated in de- 
tail another account: that the riot was in- 
stigated, and deliberately provoked to the 
blood-shedding stage, by a group of in- 
dividuals who were proved to be active Com- 
munists. It does seem strange that the 
clinching film was obtained from the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, an organization 
created by the Comintern in the United 
States, as in all countries, as the legal and 
political defense arm of Communist ‘class 
war fighters.’” 

Looking for something else in the Burn- 
ham book today, I happened upon this 
passage. The parallel to the Committee on 
Un-Amercian Activities and “Operation 
Abolition” is rather remarkable, I think— 
except that this time the shoe is on the right 
foot instead of on the left. 
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As of course I do not have to tell you, the 
La Follette committee (the Senate Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, which expired about the 
end of 1938, and of which Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., was chairman) was about 
as wildly liberal as a congressional investi- 
gating committee can be. It was the exact 
opposite of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities (the Dies committee) 
from the very beginning of the latter group— 
and of the permanent Committee on Un- 
American Activities to this day. 

The inevitable result was that the La Fol- 
lette committee’s staff did its not-so-level 
best to wreck the Dies committee. One of 
its first acts was to try to plant its friends 
on the Dies staff as investigators. When 
that was discovered and foiled, the La Fol- 
lette crowd then sought to undermine the 
special committee in various other ways. 
Some of these probably succeeded, inasmuch 
as the Dies committee experienced some 
pretty rough sledding, particularly in its 
first year. 

And small wonder that the La Follette 
committee’s staff was trying to shoot the 
Dies committee down in flames. The staff 
included John Abt and Charles Kramer (Kre- 
vitsky), both placed by Whittaker Chambers 
(in testimony before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities) in the Harold Ware es- 
pionage cell; Allan Rosenberg, placed by 
Elizabeth Bentley (in her testimony before 
the committee) in the Victor Perlo espionage 
cell; and Charles Flato—all identified under 
oath as members of the Communist Party, 
and all fifth amendment-takers when sub- 
penaed by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The Charles Kramer of the Ware cell is, 
of course, the Charles Kramer mentioned 
by Burnham in the quotation from “The 
Web of Subversion.” 

Senator La Follette himself was to dis- 
cover (and admit, in a 1947 article in Col- 
lier’s), after nearly 10 years had elapsed, 
the extent to which his committee had been 
infiltrated—which is to say, the extent to 
which he had been a prisoner of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Left liberals have been belaboring the 
committee for being so undignified as to 
have anything to do with a motion picture, 
especially a motion picture showing Com- 
munist-inspired rioting, and a motion pic- 
ture coming from an allegedly biased source 
(the Coalition of Patriotic Societies), at that. 
There has been criticism, too, of the com- 
mittee for spending so much as 1 cent of 
the taxpayers’ money in connection with the 
film. Yet the ne plus ultra of liberaldom 
in congressional committee annals followed 
exactly the same pattern. I wonder how 
many liberals protested then? 





Operation of Free Economy Stabilizes 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal shows clearly the healthy effect 
on the economy when the Government 
eases its efforts to control it: 

In DEFIANCE OF THE MARKET 

The Washington planners are making it 
abundantly clear that they don’t like prices 
that are too high, too low or identical. They 
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have long complained in particular about 
“administered prices’—which is supposed to 
conjure up the image of greedy tycoons sit- 
ting in lavish offices and arbitrarily setting 
high prices in total disregard of market con- 
ditions. 

, That picture has always been pretty 
mythical, and these days the big news about 
prices is price cuts. Reductions continue on 
various steel products but, as this newspaper 
reports, the chopping is not confined to that 
industry. It’s to be found in appliances, 
autos, and many other consumer and indus- 
trial goods. There is also the kind of com- 
petition that shows up when companies, as 
many are doing, offer extra services at no 
increase in price. 

All this bespeaks a pretty healthy com- 
petitive situation, particularly in a period 
of business recovery. Doubtless prices are 
not as responsive as they might ideally be, 
but they are far more so than they were in 
the later forties and early fifties; then it did 
indeed seem that prices had only one way to 
go; namely, up. 

In that period, it is important to recall, 
the Government was pursuing a deliberately 
inflationary policy. The inflation enabled 
the unions to exert their monopoly power 
to great effect on wages, thereby enforcing 
price rises in many lines. During the Eisen- 
hower years the inflation was cut to a frac- 
tion of its former strength. Though many 
wage rates are still uneconomic, the unions 
for some time have not been able to get 
everything they wanted. 

The lessons ought to be clear even to doc- 
trinaire Federal planners. Businessmen 
cannot administer artificially high prices in 
defiance of the market, and the more the 
Government tries to interfere with the pric- 
ing process, the more rigidity it will intro- 
duce. Even more basic, if the Government 
really wants to avoid a new wage-price 
spiral, it must shun the inflationary policies 
which are already spinning fast in Wash- 
ington. 





Poll of Residents of the Seventh District 
of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next 10 days many Seventh District resi- 
dents will receive in the mail a question- 
naire asking their views on problems of 
current interest. I am again asking my 
constituents for their opinions on these 
matters, as I have found such surveys 
very helpful in the past. 

It seems likely that the Congress will 
continue in session until Labor Day, and 
in these next several weeks many impor- 
tant matters will be the subject of legis- 
lative decisions. The questions I have 
proposed deal with such hotspots as 
Cuba, Berlin, and Communist China. 
The poll also seeks to determine attitudes 
on aid to education, foreign aid, and 
medical care. No set of questions can be 
complete but I believe the range of the 
ones that follow is certainly broad. I 
will place the results of this poll in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Do you favor— 

1. In our relations with Cuba: (a) Agree- 
ing to the tractor-prisoner exchange? (b) 
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Economic embargo on all goods? (c) Send- 
ing troops to displace Castro and the Com- 
munists? 

2. Continuing U.S. opposition to admission 
of Red China to the United Nations? 

3. Foreign aid being: (a) Continued at 
present levels? (b) Cut sharply? (c) Ex- 
panded? (d) Ended? 

4. Stronger laws to protect domestic in- 
dustries from competition of products im- 
ported from countries with cheap labor 
standards? 

5. Increase in social security taxes to pro- 
vide a compulsory, Government program for 
medical care of/persons over 65? 

6. Continuing to resist Communist at- 
tempts to force us to withdraw from West 
Berlin? ; 

7. Federal tax money being used to aid 
States in: (a) School construction? (b) 
Teachers’ salaries? 

8. Permitting the Un-American Activities 
Committee to continue its investigations? 





On Raising the Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as we take 
action to push the debt ceiling higher 
once again, maybe we should take a few 
minutes to think about where it is going 
to end. Should we not, somewhere 
down the line, take a stand for fiscal 
responsibility and regulate spending so 
that we may live within our income? In 
my opinion no greater task faces us as 
supposedly responsible lawmakers. In 
this connection I would like to call your 
attention to the thoughts expressed in 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’ which I include herewith: 

ELBOW ROOM 

In asking Congress to raise the public debt 
limit again, Treasury Secretary Dillon said 
his Department vitally needed “elbow room.” 

It sure does. The $3.7 billion budget def- 
icit anticipated by the administration in the 
fiscal year starting July 1 is expected to push 
the debt to $295 billion. That’s the highest 
in all our history, war or peace, aad nearly 
$4 billion higher than the previous record. 
It’s also $10 billion higher than the “perma- 
nent” debt limit to which the Government 
was supposed to return at the end of this 
month. 

Anyway, the budget deficit shows every 
promise of growing fatter than the $3.7 bil- 
lion figure now estimated. In that case, a 
debt limit of $295 billion would not suffice, 
so the administration asks a $298 billion 
ceiling to give it that bit of elbow room. 

All very understandable; the Treasury 
must be permitted to function. What is not 
so. understandable is why no one in this 
administration ever thinks about arranging 
matters so there wouldn’t need to be so 
much leeway and all this constant raising 
of the debt roof. You would think someone 
would have the commonsense and the cour- 
age to halt this rampage of spending, deficits, 
debt, and inflation. 

But no; there is at the most talk—talk 
which sounds extremely peculiar in view of 
what is actually happening. The President 
himself has often spoken, during and after 
the campaign, of the need for fiscal responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr. Kennedy put it strongly indeed just a 
few weeks ago when, in the course of asking 
still more billions from Congress, he said 
that “if we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar—it will be 
necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards.” 

When, then, do we start allowing some 
elbow room for sanity? 


LL 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from ‘the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS . 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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A Sister-City Success Story: Sausalito, 
Calif., and Vina del Mar, Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am always glad when a resident of my 
district receives due recognition for serv- 
ice to his community and to his country. 

Such recognition was given last week 
to Mrs. M. Justin Herman, of Sausalito, 
in my home county of Marin, in 
California. 

At a ceremony at the Department of 
State here in Washington, Mrs. Herman 
was honored for her work as the first 
chairman of her city’s successful town 
affiliation program with the City of Vina 
del Mar, Chile. Her citation by the 
voluntary citizens’ group known as the 
civic committee of the people-to-people 
program stated that she has “vastly 
furthered the cause of international 
peace and understanding through dedi- 
cated participation in the town affilia- 
tion program of the President’s people- 
to-people program.” 

I am very proud of Mrs. Herman and 
of the other citizens of Sausalito who are 
achieving what I trust will be an endur- 
ing relationship with the citizens of Vina 
del Mar. I am also proud to be able to 
say that citizens of two other cities in 
my district are taking part in this valu- 
able work. The city of Napa, Calif., is 
the sister city of Como, Italy, and the 
city of Sonoma, Calif., is the sister city of 
Chambolle-Musigny, France. 

Day by day, hundreds of men and 
women and boys and girls of these three 
California communities and of their sis- 
ter cities in South America and Europe 
are no longer mere spectators in world 
affairs and international relations; they 
are involved. 

Nationwide, this program has grown 
rapidly in the last 5 years. It was 
given great impetus in 1958 when former 
President Eisenhower called for a na- 
tionwide program of people-to-people ex- 
changes, including town affiliations. To- 
day, more than 150 communities in this 
country and a like number of towns and 
cities in some 40 other countries are 
“sister cities.’. New affiliations are 
coming into being at the rate of 1 every 
10 days. 

This inspired program is deserving of 
the wide support and encouragement it 
has received from the Members of Con- 
gress and of the executive branch. . 

In a recent statement about the peo- 
ple-to-people program, President Ken- 
nedy said: 
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No impersonal representation of a culture 
can fully communicate its reality to others 
who have never known its living substance. 
Through personal relations—people to peo- 
ple—curiosity can be fulfilled by a sense of 
knowledge, cynicism can give way to trust, 
and the warmth of human friendship be 
kindled. 


As Mark Bortman, the Boston indus- 
trialist who is national chairman of the 
people-to-people program’s civic com- 
mittee, told the World Conference of 
Local Governments shortly after he 
awarded his committee’s citation to Mrs. 
Herman: 

The sister-city affiliation program * * * is 
predicated upon the belief that there are 
greater similarities than differences amongst 
people. * * * The program is a simple, far- 
reaching and open-hearted plan to see your 
neighbor in the world community not as a 
problem or a prospective enemy, but as a fel- 
low human. 


During her visit to Washington to re- 
ceive her citation and to take part in the 
World Conference, Mrs. Herman told me 
the story of Sausalito’s town affiliation 
program. 

Sausalito first became interested in 
the idea in 1958 after Mr. Howard Siever, 
who then was mayor, brought the idea 
home from a League of California Cities 
meeting. Other early enthusiasts in- 
cluded City Councilwoman Marjorie 
Brady and Councilman—now mayor— 
Philip Ehrlich Jr. Mrs. Brady was chair- 
man of a city council committee to 
study the proposal. 

At an organization meeting in 1958, 
Mr. Bortman visited Sausalito and told 
representatives of a number of Sausalito 
citizens’ groups how to do it. Local or- 
ganizations represented at that meeting 
included the Sausalito Citizens’ Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
Sausalito Art Committee, City Council, 
City Planning Commission, Presbyterian 
Church, Episcopal Church, Little League 
baseball organization, Parent-Teacher 
Association, City Schools, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls. Asa re- 
sult of this meeting a Sausalito Citizens’ 
Committee for the People-to-People Pro- 
gram was organized and Mrs. Herman 
elected chairman. 

The committee’s preference for gen- 
eral location of a sister city soon nar- 
rowed to South America because of its 
importance and because teaching of 
Spanish had just been introduced in 
Sausalito’s elementary schools. Eventu- 
ally, with the help of the American 
Municipal Association and the U.S. In- 
formation Service, contact was estab- 
lished in November of 1959 with Vifia 
del Mar: The mayor of Vifia, the Hon- 
orable Gustavo Lorca Rojas, took up 
the idea with equal enthusiasm and the 
affiliation was formalized. It was the 


first U.S. city affiliation with a Chilean 
city. 

Since, many visitors from Chile, in- 
cluding Chilean students in San Fran- 
cisco Bay area schools and universities, 
have been entertained in Sausalito 
homes. Photographic exhibits have. 
been exchanged, schoolchildren have 
exchanged tape recordings of greetings 
and songs. An exchange of artwork by 
sixth grade schoolchildren is now being 
arranged, as is an exchange of high 
school students. The recent opening of 
a binational cultural center in Vifia del 
Mar—the Instituto Chileno-Norteamer- 
icano de Cultura—has opened new op- 
portunities for contacts between citizens 
of the two communities. 

The new relationship between the two 
cities received its first test in May of 
1960, when much of Chile was struck by 
severe earthquakes and tidal waves. 
Vifia was not damaged but it cared for 
refugees from the disaster areas. Sausa- 
lito’s response was so prompt, it was ap- 
parent it came from the heart. About 
$1,400 was raised in a public fund drive 
and sent to Chile. Several thousand 
dollars’ worth of medicine was flown to 
Chile under sponsorship of the Sausalito 
Rotary Club. A _ clothing collection 
booth was set up in Sausalito’s town 
plaza by now renamed Plaza Vina del 
Mar. 

As Mrs. Herman explains it, “We were 
one of the first to get on the ball because 
we felt closer to Chile.” 

One of the outcomes of this activity 
is that Sausalito is also working with an- 
other Chilean community. This is the 
town of Corral, which was damaged by 
tidal waves. This stricken town’s plaza 
was destroyed. Funds contributed by 
citizens of Sausalito are now being used 
to pay about half the cost of rebuilding 
Corral’s town plaza; the remainder of 
the funds are being raised by a commit- 
tee in Corral. The rebuilt plaza will be 
renamed Plaza Sausalito. 

At this point in my remarks, I include 
an article from the March 1961 issue of 
the magazine, Marin This Month: 

SAUSALITO AND SISTER CiIry CELEBRATE 

(By Helen B. Kerr) 

This month Sausalito celebrates the first 
anniversary of its sister city relationship 
with Vifia del Mar, Chile. 

Such international civic sisterhoods, pro- 
moted by the U.S. Government to “build new 
roads to international understanding” exist 
between several cities of the United States 
and foreign cities in many parts of the world. 
The technique is people-to-people contact 
without the leaden hand of official govern- 
mental protocol. 

Council members Howard Sievers, then 
mapor; Philip Erlich Jr., now mayor, and 
Marjorie Brady spearheaded the local pro- 
gram in 1959, and elected Mrs. M. Justin Her- 
man chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. Herman and her committee felt that 
the sister city relationship with a Spanish- 
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speaking country in South America would 
be beneficial from many aspects. Spanish 
had just been introduced in the Sausalito 
elementary schools, and it was felt that hav- 
ing a purpose for learning would give im- 
petus to that program. 

Because Chile has often been likened to 
the west coast in topography and climate; 
because she is a democracy and good friend 
of the United States; because many of her 
residents came to the bay area in the gold 
rush days—some remaining to form San- 
Francisco Little Chile—these and other 
favorable comparisons determined the choice 
of that country for the relationship. 

The people-to-people program was new to 
South America; the only other sister city 
at that time on the continent was in Brazil. 
It took much correspondence and weeks of 
waiting for approval of the formal affiliation 
of Vifia del Mar and Sausalito, the first re- 
lationship of its sort between the United 
States and Chile. 

Ceremonies took place in both cities on 
March 5, 1960, on which date Sausalito named 
her main park Plaza Vifia del Mar to mark 
the occasion, and Vina del Mar renamed its 
newest (and astoundingly enormous) park 
Parque Municipal Sausalito. 

Enthusiastic exchanges are now acquaint- 
ing the peoples of the two cities with each 
other. A photographic portrait exhibit, orig- 
inally the project of the late Dulcie Duncan 
Ray and completed by Ted Castle with 
Michael Bry and Georgia Longini assisting, 
has been sent as Sausalito’s major contribu- 
tion to the Chilean-North American Exposi- 
tion being held in Vifia del Mar this month. 

The Sausalito City Council last September 
received a handsome brass tray bearing in- 
scriptions from Vifia del Mar’s mayor, the 
Honorable Gustavo Lorca Rojas. 

Chilean students have arrived by the 
dozens, and also members of the Chilean 
Legislature, to become personally acquainted 
with their international relatives. 

That Sausalito took its relationship seri- 
ously was more fully brought home when the 
earthquake and tidal wave disaster hit Chile 
in May 1960. 

Besides stepping up Red Cross contribu- 
tions earmarked for Chile relief, $1,400 was 
raised in a local drive and sent to the US. 
Ambassador at Santiago to use as he saw fit 
to assist distressed areas. Thousands of dol- 
lars in antibiotics were collected and flown 
to Chile by the Sausalito Rotary Club under 
the direction of Dr. Ronald Mackenzie. The 
Sausalito Summer Little Theater turned over 
proceeds of a night’s performance. 

After that crisis the relationship again 
resumed its happier atmosphere. Advanced 
Spanish students at Tamalpais High School 
sent Vifia del Mar students a scrapbook, 
and tape recordings for the young people of 
Vifia del Mar were skilfully prepared by 
Tam’s choral group. Mrs. Herman’s hos- 
pitality committee keeps busy entertaining 
Chilean visitors. Sausalito’s two publica- 
tions, Contact and Marin This Month, sent 
copies to Vifia del Mar. The Sausalito Lions 
Club has donated a plaque to be placed near 
the main entrance to Plaza Vin& del Mar, 
and the Sausalito Woman’s Club observed 
their first Salute to Vifia del Mar. » 

The objective stated in Sausalito’s resolu- 
tion to form its people-to-people program is 
already firmly grasped: to form a closer, 
deeper, and friendlier understanding and 
relationship between peoples of the United 
States and people of foreign lands to foster 
and promote the cause of freedom and world 


peace 


Mr. Speaker, as Helen Kerr’s article 
points out, the people of Sausalito and 
Vina del Mar already have learned that 
there are greater similarities than dif- 
ferences between them and between their 
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cities. Both cities are situated on pro- 
tected bays and both are favored places 
to live. Both are near great seaports. 
Vina del Mar—in English, “Vineyard by 
the Sea’”—is just north of the port of 
Valparaiso, and Sausalito is just north of 
the port of San Francisco. Chilean sail- 
ors who know both ports have called 
Valparaiso “Pancho” or “Little Francis- 
co” because of their similarities. “Cali- 
fornia” poppies bloom just as brightly 
on the hills of Vina del Mar as they do 
on the hills of Sausalito. 

Citizens of these cities who have been 
leaders in establishing this relationship 
include Mayor Lorca Rojas of Vina del 
Mar, Mr. Carolos Ansaldo of his staff, 
and Mr. Lyman Shreve, a North Amer- 
ican of Vina del Mar. In Sausalito, 
they include Mayor Ehrlich, honorary 
chairman of the Sausalito Citizens’ 
Committee for the People-to-People 
Program; Mr. Charles H. Merrill, Jr., 
chairman; Mrs. Herman, now assistant 
chairman; Mrs. Gilbert Murphy, Miss 
Tita Lanser, Mrs. Denise Fleig, and Mrs. 
Charles Finney. 

I am particularly interested in learn- 
ing of the recent growth of the sister- 
city idea between communities of this 
hemisphere. When Sausalito began 
looking for a “sister” in South America, 
the only such relationship was with a 
city in Brazil. Now, as was reported to 
the World Conference last week, there 
are some 20 affiliations between North 
American cities and Latin American 
cities. 

This is a most hopeful and encour- 
aging portent. I hope there will be 
many more of these affiliations within 
our own hemisphere. As President Ken- 
nedy told a group of Latin American 
diplomats last March: 

Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet com- 
pleted. * * * We invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States * * * 
for we have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to un- 
derstanding and mutual respect among the 
nations of the hemisphere. 


At this point I insert a list of active 
town affiliations between North Ameri- 
can and South and Central American 
cities, as reported by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association: 

Argentina: Santa Fe Springs, Calif., and 
Santa Fe; Chula Vista, Calif., and General 
Roca. 

Brazil: Orlando, Fla., and Goiania; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Porto Alegre; Asheville, 
N.C., and Petropolis. 

Chile: Sausalito, Calif., and Vina del Mar; 
Long Beach, Calif., and Valparaiso. 

Colombia: Miami, Fla., and Bogota; Coral 
Gables, Fla., and Cartagena. 

Costa Rico: San Jése, Calif., and San José. 

El Salvador: Santa Ana, Calif., and Santa 
Ana. 

Guatemala: Savannah, Ga., and Guate- 
mala City. 

Mexico: Downey, Calif., and Guadalajara; 
Redondo Beach, Calif., and La Paz; Bell- 
flower, Calif., and Los Mochis. 

Nicaragua: Redondo Beach, Calif., and 
Managua; Gonzales, Calif., and Somoto. 

Paraguay: York, Pa., and Asuncidén. 

Uruguay: Montevideo, Minn., and Monte- 
video. 


June 27 


Venezuela: Akron, Ohio, and Valencia. 


In the interest of encouraging this re- 
warding program, I note that the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association—here in 
Washington—is prepared to supply 
names of foreign cities which have ex- 
pressed interest in the town affiliation 
program, and otherwise to assist any in- 
terested U.S. city government and, in- 
deed, any interested citizen in learning 
more about it. 





America in Today’s World—Address by 
Senator Morse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a most 
thoughtful address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
before the graduating class at Suffolk 
University in Boston, Mass., June 18, 
1961, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I commend the address to the reading 
of my colleagues, because the Senator 
from Oregon is considered to be one of 
the best informed and most experienced 
men in the Congress in the fleld of for- 
eign relations, particularly with respect 
to Latin America. The address con- 
centrates the full force of its argument 
upon the Latin American problems, and 
particularly our relationships with Cuba. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“AMERICA IN TODAY’s WoRLD’—REMARKS OF 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF OREGON, SuF- 
FOLK UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass., JUNE 18, 
1961 
Mr. President, faculty, graduates, parents, 

and friends of Suffolk University, the two- 
fold honor which Suffolk University has be- 
stowed upon me on this occasion fills me 
with humility. It is always‘ an honor—in 
fact, a trust—to have the privilege of mak- 
ing a commencement speech to a graduating 
class. But “my cup runneth over” by the 
double honor on this occasion of being the 
recipient of an honorary degree of doctor 
of juridical science. It is with deep feel- 
ings of appreciation that I express my sin- 
cere thanks to this graduating class and to 
the university for both these honors. 

The task of a commencement speaker is 
to say something to a graduating class that 
will serve to guide them in their journey 
beyond the walls of an educational institu- 
tion. Yet as one who taught in such in- 
stitutions myself for over 20 years, I always 
take the view that the speaker cannot say 
anything in.a few minutes that will improve 
upon what the teaching staff has done or 
has not done. 

So I would rather speak here simply to 
try to review and to put into perspective 
some of the conditions and problems with 
which I struggle as a national legislator and 
with which you, too, will have to struggle 
as citizens of your community, your State, 
your Nation, and your world. 

Your commencement program committee 
suggested that this graduating class might 
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be interested in my making a few comments 
on the subject of national security problems 
and foreign policy developments in recent 
months. 

It is important to remember that events 
of each day in which we live are part of 
history. History, change, growth, evolution, 
and revolution did not stop on the date of 
the last printing of your history textbook. 
We live today in a world of as much turmoil, 
unrest, progress, and decline as has ever 
occurred. 

When the members of this graduating 
class were being born, the United States 
had taken its place in the world as the 
foremost nation. Every other industrial 
country in the world was in shambles. 

Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia had lost millions of their people. Their 
factories and transportation systems were 
shattered. China was long since devastated 
by years of war and was in political and eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Of all these nations, only the United States 
was physically unmarked. As a result, this 
generation of Americans came into a world 
where we were unchallenged. Many of us, 
and I include adults, too, came to think of 
the United States as a director and man- 
ager of world affairs, and felt that whenever 
something we did not like developed in an- 
other nation, it was because someone in 
high office in the United States wanted it 
that way, or simply allowed it to happen. 

Yet, if anything should have been clear, 
it should have been that this unchallenged 
power of ours had to be temporary. And 
it was. Within 15 years, and with assistance 
from us unparalled in world history, the 
nations of Western Europe restored their 
economies. Our help was extended in equal 
amounts to the countries we had defeated, 
Germany and Japan, and as a result, both 
are again among the great powers of the 
world. 

Great Britain, France, Italy and the other 
ruined countries of World War II are more 
than thriving. The Soviet Union has, much 
to our dismay, surpassed the United States 
in at least a few of the dramatic and sen- 
sational exploits of technical and scientific 
achievements. While we cannot be certain 
of what is going on in China, indications 
are that China, too, will soon have the 
scientific and engineering capacity to join 
the “Nuclear Club.” 

The results of this revival of the wrecks 
of World War Il have caused many Ameri- 
cans to feel that it is all our own fault that 
we now have so many rivals in the world, 
both in the military sense and in the eco- 
nomic sense. 

I do not share that view. I think it is 
based upon a faise assumption that the 
United States could remain omnipotent in 
world affairs. 

We could not. We can help guide and 
encourage events to go the way we want. 
And we did that in the Marshall plan, when 
we helped restore the economies of Western 
Europe. But in many other places, espe- 
cially in areas of the world which are the 
least like our own economic, cultural, and 
political systems, our ability to influence 
events is much less. 

That, in my opinion, is a fact we should 
accept, instead of trying to find some scape- 
goat to blame it on. Back when I was in 
your place, graduating from college, it was 
the British Empire that we thought of as 
the great manager of the economic affairs and 
political affairs of the world. There was 
great disagreement as to whether that man- 
agement was good or bad. But just in my 
lifetime we have seen many parts of that 
empire take an independent place in the 
world. 

Today, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Ma- 
laya have joined the community of nations 
in Asia. Many countries of Africa have 
emerged into statehood. In our own hemi- 


sphere, the new West Indian Federation, a 
whole group of former British islands in the 
Caribbean, is in the process of becoming in- 
dependent. The same thing has happened 
to the colonial empires of France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

I do not believe that these changes have 
necessarily diminished the importance and 
significance of Great Britain in Western af- 
fairs. But they signify the impossibility of 
one nation maintaining a status quo for 
very long, in a world whose population is 
exploding and whose communication in ideas 
and aspirations is rapidly increasing. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


We cannot maintain such a status quo 
either. In my opinion, our greatest means 
of influencing world events is through the 
example we set in our own country. The 
United States can no more hide its image 
from the world today than it could in the 
19th century when we were the Mecca 
for the oppressed everywhere. As a practical 
matter, our very freedom invites not only 
our friends but our enemies to put Amer- 
ica under a microscope. 

Recent tragic events in the South have 
produced headlines in Africa and Etrrope as 
large as in Massachusetts. There was one 
big difference, however. We know we are 
doing something about it. We know that 
areas of discrimination are gradually being 
eliminated. But the Africans do not get 
that side of the story. No matter how much 
mony we put into the Voice of America, 
words cannot catch up with acts. 

This freedom which we cherish imposes 
heavy burdens. Our acts must conform to 
our words. This is in remarkable contrast 
to the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
the No. 1 closed societies. There is no doubt 
that we live in a world characterized by a 
double standard. An open society must do 
what it says. A closed society can do what 
it pleases and say what will serve its pur- 
poses. 

We must also demonstrate to the world 
that while freedom of all kinds is imperiled 
by Communist tyranny, we are not going 
to be duped into curtailing our freedom in 
the name of preserving it. 

There has never been a time when the 
liberty of American people was not threat- 
ened from one source or another. There 
has not been a period in our history when 
someone was not saying that unless we dis- 
pense with some or all of the Bill of Rights, 
the country was doomed. 

What we must strive for in this generation 
is a realization that a devotion to our lib- 
erties, especially to those set forth in our 
Bill of Rights, is probably the strongest 
and greatest influence we have in the world. 

Moreover, we are in for a long contest 
with communism. It already has gone on 
for many decades, and has become acute in 
the last 15 years. It will stay that way for 
as long as anyone can see into the future. 

This means that any liberty surrendered 
by the American people in the name of com- 
batting communism will be surrendered for 
an indefinite time, and perhaps permanently. 
One cannot talk about giving up this or that 
“for the duration”, as we do in time of war, 
because the term “duration” has no prac- 
tical meaning. 


OUR LIBERTIES MUST BE CHERISHED 


So it seems to me we must reexamine 
what it is that we prize most highly about 
our country. It is what we prize the most 
that we must insist be preserved and if pos- 
sible, strengthen and expand it. I think it 
is not far wrong to say that it is our polit- 
ical and personal freedoms which we prize 
the most highly. It is the right to speak, 
to assemble, to petition, to worship, and to 
publish what we think and feel. 

These are the liberties our forebears 
prized so highly they put them into the Bill 
of Rights. They are the liberties which are 
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under the most severe threat and attack 
from communism. That is why I say they 
are the liberties which must be the most 
firmly protected by those of us who cherish 
them. They have been lost to others bv 
being taken away; they must not be lost to 
us by our own volition, by our voluntary 
surrender. 

I point out most respectfully that these 
are days when we free men and women 
should reexamine and rededicate ourselves 
to the governmental principles of democracy 
which guarantee our freedom. 

We are too prone to take these freedoms 
for granted. We are too quick to accept an 
expediency in the administration of govern- 
ment, at the sacrifice of a basic civil right 
which our constitutional form of govern- 
ment was intended by our forefathers. to 
guarantee us. 

Let us look for a moment, at just a few of 
our governmental rights as freemen. These 
are not platitudes. These are not political 
slogans of two bygone centuries. These are 
not impractical constitutional ideals. 

These basic principles of government 
spell the difference between freedom and 
totalitarianism; between economic freedom 
of choice for the individual and any form 
of a state economy by communism, fascism, 
state socialism, or cartelism, with its eco- 
nomic dictation through monopolistic com- 
bines. 

In a very real sense, commencement time 
is a time for rededication to ideals. It is a 
time for assuming the responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizen statesmanship. It 
is only to the extent that your generation, 
represented by thousands upon thousands 
of college graduates all over America, puts 
into practice the ideals of our democratic 
form of government, that we have any hope 
of leaving a heritage of freedom to our 
great-grandchildren. 

Let us look at a few of these abstract 
principles of government that form some of . 
our basic guarantees of freedom and the 
right to govern ourselves. 

First, you have been taught that we are 
a government of laws and not of men. 
This principle of democratic government is 
not only an ideal of self-government, it is 
an absolute essential to personal liberty. 
May I digress from my thesis for a moment 
to call your attention to the truism that all 
practicalities are, when all is said and done, 
just ideals put to work? You will never ex- 
perience a practicality in your lifetime, ex- 
cept in terms of an ideal put to work. 
There is nothing practical about an ex- 
pediency. All an expediency is, I would 
have you remember, is a rationalization for 
more or less intellectual dishonesty, or 
downright corruption. 

An expediency is a compromise of princi- 
ple, and once you compromise a principle 
just a little bit, you destroy it in its en- 
tirety. Therefore, I beseech you not to com- 
promise this basic guarantee of constitu- 
tional government, that we are a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 

This means, of course, that we must be 
on guard against proposals that seek to give 
arbitrary, capricious, unchecked power to 
mere men who hold governmental power, 
high or low. 

Remember, this ideal of self-government 
is the warp and woof of constitutional gov- 
ernment. You learned it in high school, 
and college, as an essential part of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. Don’t ever 
waive it, if you want to remain free. 

It must be applied to all public servants 
of the people, if they are not to become 
masters of the people. It must be applied 
without fear or favor to Presidents, Con- 
gress, and courts. It must be applied in the 
catrying out of the functions of every gov- 
ernment Official, National, State, and local. 

This leads me to comment on a second 
ideal of self-government just referred to. 








ideal, but it is an absolute necessity, if we 
are to remain free. 
Sit with me for awhile in the Senate and 


which the people were the servants, the 
slaves, the pawns, the victims of govern- 
ment masters who had become drunk with 
unchecked personal power. 

To protect us from personal power, our 
forefathers gave us the precious Bill of 
Rights. They gave us a free press which in 
a@ very real sense is the most potent weapon 
in the arsenal of democracy against tyran- 
nical government. They gave us freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, trial by jury, 
freedom of religion, protection from unwar- 
ranted search and seizure, protection from 
self-incrimination, our home as our castle. 
They gave us the most important personal 
freedom of all—the right to govern our- 
selves—the right of the free ballot. From 
beginning to end, they gave every generation 
of American boys and girls the greatest 
charter and covenant of self-government yet 
penned by man—the Constitution of the 
United States. 

As you commence your life of citizen 
sta today, please remember that 
the rights of freedom guaranteed you by that 
Constitution, are your greatest wealth. It 
is the greatest wealth you can will to your 
children and theirs. 

As I have said, you are now commencing to 
take up the responsibilities of citizen states- 
manship. You cannot pass the buck, so to 
speak, to Congress or to the President or to 
the Supreme Court if you are to remain free. 
You, as a citizen, must help them keep you 
free. 

If we are to have a government by law and 
not by men, then we must support govern- 
ment by law and order and not countenance 
government by mob. The responsibilities of 
government by law and order apply to every 
citizen in every walk of life. It applies to 
students protesting the work of a congres- 
sional committee whose procedures they may 
not like. It applies to them in San Fran- 
cisco or New York or anywhere in between. 
It happens to be a function and duty of a 
Congress to investigate alleged communism, 
fascism, racism, or any other form of democ- 
racy-destroying maneuver in the United 
States. 


If any of the procedures of congressional 
investigation violate rights of personal lib- 
erty and some of them do, the answer is not 
mob violence against the committee, but the 
election of Members of Congress who will 
change the rules of procedures for conduct- 
ing such investigations so as to accomplish 
both the purposes of finding the facts about 
subversion of all types in our country, and 
protecting the civil liberties of our people at 
the same time. It can be done and it should 
be gone. 
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We do not have to worry about the effec- 
tiveness of fair procedures in finding the 
guilty. Shortcuts in police and investiga- 
tion procedures such as wiretapping, denial 
of confrontation by those who make secret 
charges against the accused, refusal to allow 
cross-examination of those who make the ac- 
cusation, badgering of witnesses, denial of 
immediate arraignment, are the procedures 
of a police state, not of a government by law. 

However, the remedy for any such abuses, 
when they arise, is not mob action. It is 
not to be found in any attempt to deny 
government the right and power to con- 
duct investigations into termite forces that 
would eat away the foundation of our system 
of self-government. It is to be found in 
legislative reforms called for by the people 
at the ballot box. 

I would have you be on guard against 
the subversive activities of not only com- 
munistic forces, but other advocates of the 
law of the jungle. I would have you ex- 
press your faith in government by due 
process of law in keeping with the inalien- 
able rights guaranteed all men, both the 
guilty and the innocent, under our consti- 
tutional government by law rather than by 
men. 

That applies to mob rule in Birmingham 
or Montgomery, Ala., or Mississippi or 
New York or Chicago or anywhere else in 
America. 


FOREIGN POLICY FOR FUTURE 


But America must do even more than pre- 
serve the best of our past. 

I believe it is essential that if this Na- 
tion is to exercise an important role in the 
creation of a world in which man can en- 
joy freedom, we must recapture the revolu- 
tionary spirit which characterized our Na- 
tion in the past. This country did not be- 
come great by sitting on its status quo. 

Too many Americans have been overtaken 
by old age before their time. They believe 
that education which was good enough for 
grandpa is good enough for grandson; that 
housing conditions of the 19th century 
should be perpetuated in the 20th; that 
relations between the races which hardened 
into a post-Civil War pattern should be 
maintained in the interest of domestic tran- 
quility. 

Fortunately, we have a new administration 
which is young at heart, albeit a trifle inex- 
perienced. Certainly, the President in his 
public pronouncements has given expression 
to our aspirations. His statement in his in- 
augural address, “if a free society cannot 
help the many who are poor, it cannot save 
the few who are rich,” is a call to action to 
every American. But a call to action is not 
enough. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween statements and results. 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING LATIN AMERICAN 
POLICY 


Let me be specific. It is not enough to an- 
nounce a vast social program for Latin 
America. Responsibilities must be fixed in 
individuals to convert words and dollars into 
highways, public works, and social reform. 

Fortunately, after many months of delay, 
Mr. Robert Woodward has been appointed to 
the long-vacant post of Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs. But 
for several months, we had a variety of spe- 
cial aids, and task forces outside the State 
Department, working in this area. 

The result was that cooperation with the 
Congress in this area of foreign policy was 
virtually nil. The Cuban fiasco was a mon- 
ument to this scattered and divided com- 
mand. The good-will tour of Ambassador 
Stevenson can have only the most limited 
results, unless there is now a systematic 
followup by regular diplomatic personnel. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the ad hoc 
committees will now be terminated. 

Now that we have this vital office filled, 
Mr. Woodward’s most important job is to 
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hold the respect and confidence of the gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere. 

This is so, in my opinion, because the 
threat Fidel Castro’s communism poses in 
the Western Hemisphere is directed far more 
at the republics to the south of us than it 
is to the United States. This country has 
infinitely less to fear from Castro than has 
Venezuela, or Colombia, or Bolivia, or half 
a dozen other governments. 

Castro is not trying to export his revolu- 
tion to the United States, or to Canada; he 
is trying to export it to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and up to now he has had at 
least a degree of success. 

That is what the Alliance for Progress is 
all about. It is intended to put American 
capital together with social and economic re- 
form in Latin America, to raise living stand- 
ards and remove the claim of communism 
that it alone holds the promise of a better 
life. 

But it is perfectly clear that the major 
task is not the supplying of capital, which 
is our end of the job. The major task is 
social and economic reform, which the co- 
operating governments must provide. 

Senator HICKENLooPER of Iowa and I went 
to Bogota, Colombia, last September when 
the Act of Bogoté was written, setting forth 
the pledges of all governments to participate 
in this effort. But as our report to the Sen- 
ate made clear, no amount of American capi- 
tal can overcome the vast gulf between rich 
and poor in these countries; these govern- 
ments must themselves undertake extensive 
tax reforms, so their own wealth is put to 
work at home, instead of being put in Swiss 
and New York banks where much of it goes 
now. 

These Latin American governments must 
prepare their blueprints for land reform, 
and then go ahead with it. They must plan 
for home construction, and then go ahead 
with it. 

The American taxpayers have for over a 
decade now, been supporting some govern- 
ments in other parts of the world through 
our foreign aid, when it amounts to little 
more than supporting a rich, aristocratic 
class in power. Every year the bill gets 
higher, as we are finding out in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as we consider 
the foreign aid measure. Every year, more 
corruption and mismanagement comes to 
light. And every year, another government 
seems to dissolve anyway, taking our money 
with it. That happened in Iraq not so long 
ago, and now it is happening in Laos. 

That is a mistake we must not start in 
Latin America. The Congress has put up 
$500 million for the alliance for progress. 
Now it is up to the governments of Latin 
America to show their good faith by using 
it to promote real and effective and far- 
reaching economic reform. They cannot get 
away from the fact that their people are 
demanding a revolution of one kind or an- 
other. The only question is whether it will 
be peaceful, and guided in the channels of 
due process and just compensation, or 
whether it will be Fidel Castro’s kind, with 
confiscation and mass executions. 

The alternative whereby the wealthy hang 
on to their oligarchic position, while the 
American taxpayers pay a relief bill for the 
masses of their poor to keep revolution away 
from their door, is just not available to 
them. 

So this task of encouraging, persuading, 
and helping the free Governments of Latin 
America to achieve effective economic prog- 
ress through the wise application of the 
money we have put up, is the most impor- 
tant job we have in his hemisphere. 

Every member of the audience here today 
knows that we are dealing with an implac- 
able enemy. The Soviet Union is, to say 
the least, unfriendly toward the United 
States. It is ready to do us in by fair means 
or foul. The Soviet Union is well organized 
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and has a single mindedness of purpose 
which is not characteristic of a free society 
such as our own. 

I say these things ‘because we must never 
underestimate the capacity of this adversary. 
We can expect that the Soviet Union will do 
its utmost to be in the forefront of every 
revolutionary development of the next dec- 
ade. It will capture those movements when- 
ever possible. Its closed society will hide 
internal conditions from the free world. It 
will lie as it sees fit. It will direct the re- 
sources of the Nation toward the education 
of science, the development of space rockets, 
or the shipping of luxury goods to new na- 
tions, as its purposes are served. 

The basic question of our time is whether 
we can so handle our foreign and domestic 
policies as to compete with an implacable 
enemy in such a way not only as to win, but 
to promote a way of life that will give free- 
dom to the common man here and abroad. 

You are in for troubled times, but if you 
will keep the faith of freedom, if you will 
put into practice the ideals of our system 
of government by law, I have no doubt about 
your leaving a heritage of freedom for future 
generations of American boys and girls. 

You are needed as the only hope for mil- 
lions of people around the world who must 
be won over to the cause of freedom in your 
generation. By example, we can teach and 
help them. By betraying our heritage, we 
will lose them to the cause of freedom. 

Lastly, remember that in essence what I 
have been saying is but an appeal for put- 
ting into practice our spiritual teachings. If 
we truly believe that man is the creation 
of a Divine Being, and I do, then we should 
put into practice the moral teachings in re- 
spect to our being our brother’s keeper. 

Many overlook the fact that the constitu- 
tional principles I have been talking about 
sprung from the very deep religious convic- 
tions of the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion. Most of them were very devout re- 
ligious men. I ask you to take up the moral 
as well as the temporal burden of self-gov- 
ernment and carry on in the faith of your 
forefathers. 

Yours will be a difficult job. But every 
generation of Americans has had a difficult 
job, and every generation has added some- 
thing to the physical power and to the moral 
strength of America. Every age since the 
time of Socrates in ancient Greece has 
thought that its younger generation was 
“going to pot,” so to speak, and that the 
future could not be entrusted to it. 

I do not feel that way. I think our young- 
er generation today is better equipped and 
qualified to take its place in society than 
any previous generation has been. Your 
tasks will not be easy ones, but I have no 
fears whatsoever about putting our future in 
your hands. 

I salute you, congratulate you, and wish 
you well in all your endeavors. I have faith 
in your citizen statesmanship. 





Promotions of Certain Naval and Marine 
Officers 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill which is de- 
signed to correct longstanding injustices 
to certain Naval and Marine officers now 
on the disability retired list. 
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The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to promote certain officers whose 
promotion was authorized during the 
period July 24, 1941, to September 16, 
1946, but who, because of hospitalization 
and subsequent placement on the dis- 
ability retired list, did not receive such 
promotion. There is no clear indication 
as to how many Navy and Marine Corps 
officers this would affect. However, es- 
timates have been made previously in- 
dicating that there would be about 45 
Marine Corps.officers and approximately 
100 naval officers. Generally speaking, 
the promotions referred to here were 
ALNAV promotions just prior to and 
through World War II and extending 
to the January date in 1946. As a gen- 
eral rule in most cases the hospitaliza- 
tion of officers was directly attributable 
tocombat. During this time hospitaliza- 
tion barred an individual from receiving 
his promotion and if he was placed on 
the disability retired list he did not re- 
ceive his promotion. On January 16, 
1946, the President promoted officers on 
the active list on active duty whose pro- 
motions were previously withheld by 
reason.of hospitalization. Any officer in 
this.category who was still on active duty 
on January 16, 1946, received his promo- 
tion. This did not, however, accomplish 
the promotion of ‘those officers who were 
generally in the same category but who 
had already been placed on the disability 
retired list. This bill would alleviate 
that situation and allow such officers to 
receive the promotions which they would 
have received except for their hospitali- 
zation and subsequent disability retire- 
ment. 





Address by Mr. Jean Monnet at Com- 
mencement Exercises, Dartmouth Col- 
lege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. DOQLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent commencement exercises at Dart- 
mouth College, Mr. Jean Monnet, the 
well-known French economist, diplomat, 
and statesman, gave a talk which was 
marked by gentle yet provocative 
phrases. 

In ‘his remarks, Mr. Monnet empha- 
sized the importance of cooperation 
among the nations of the world if the 
fruits of our heritage are to be enjoyed 
by present and future generations. 

He points out with great clarity and 
effectiveness the fact that all our major 
problems of today go beyond national 
frontiers. Issues raised by nuclear capa- 
bility, underdeveloped ‘areas, trade poli- 
cies, etc., all require joint action by the 
West. He favors a true Atlantic com- 
munity in which common institutions 
will .be increasingly developed to meet 
common :problems. 

I think Mr. Monnet’s remarks are 
worthy of being published in the Recorp. 
They follow below: 
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ADDRESS BY Mr. JEAN MONNET AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Mr. President and trustees, members of 
the graduating class of 1961, ladies, gentle- 
men, my dear friends, I say “‘my dear friends” 
as if Thad known you a long time. But must 
the friendship that binds men always be a 
product of the past? I do not’think ‘so. 

I think that the inescapable forces which 
are molding the future bind us far more 
closely than memories of the past. 

This century has probably changed the 
manner of life more for everyone of us than 
all the thousands of years of man’s progress 
put together. 

In the past, men were largely at the mercy 
of ‘nature. Today, in our industrial coun- 
tries of the Western World and elsewhere, 
we are acquiring an unprecedented mastery 
over nature. Natural resources are no longer 
a limitation now that we control more and 
more forms of energy and can use raw ma- 
terials in more and more ways. 

We are entering the age of abundance 
where work, as we know it, will only be one 
of many human activities. 

For the first time, in your country and 
now ‘in our countries, we are witnessing the 
emergence of a truly mass society marked 
by mass consumption, mass education, and 
even mass culture. 

We are moving, in the West, from a society 
where privilege was part cf nature to one 
where the enjoyment of human rights and 
human dignity are common to all. Unfor- 
tunately two-thirds of mankind has not yet 
shared in ‘this process. 

And now on the very eve of creating un- 
precedented conditions of abundance, we are 
suddenly faced with the consequences ‘of our 
extraordinary mastery over the physical 
forces of nature. 

Modern medicine is steadily increasing our 
prospects of life, so that the population of 
the world is increasing fantastically fast. 
Your own country, which had 76 million 
people in 1900 and has 180 million ‘today, 
will probably reach 300 million in the “year 
2000, a fourfold increase. ‘You -can afford 
this. But we all know what terrible pres- 
sures on resources the growth of population 
is creating in Asia. There, the number of 
peopte will have multiplied 5 times in a 
century, from 850 million in ‘1900 to almost 
4 billion in the year 2000. ‘This revolution is 
creating new explosive pressures of all kinds 
in the world. 

At the same time, science is repeatedly 
creating new powers of destruction: A few 
hydrogen bombs can wipe out people by the 
millions and wreck the largest nations. ‘This 
faces us with the greatest threat humanity 
has ever had to deal with. 

The issue today is no longer peace or war, 
but the triumph or destruction of civilized 
life. 

We cannot assume that we shall avoid such 
destruction. We have only to look back on 
the last 50 years to see how constant the risk 
of upheaval has become. No region of the 
world has escaped violence. One-third of 
mankind has become Communist, another 
third has obtained independence from colo- 
nialism, and even among the remaining third, 
nearly ail countries have undergone revolu- 
tions or wars. 

True, atomic bombs have made nuclear 
war so Catastrophic that I.am convinced no 
country wishes to resort to it. But I am 
equally convinced that we are.at the mercy 
of.an error of judgment or a technical break- 
down, the source of which no man may ever 
know. 

In short, if:men are beginning to dominate 
nature, their control over ‘their :political :rela- 
tions between themselves ‘has failed :to pro-. 
gress with the needs of the ‘times. 

Men are gradually freeing ‘themselves from 
outside controls and in the process learning 
that, henceforth, their main problem is to 
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accept the responsibility to control them- 
selves. 

So, my friends, you may either enjoy the 
extraordinary privilege of having long years 
before you of a marvelous future in a world 
that your elders could never have hoped for, 
or the terrible prospect of witnessing the 
end of civilized society. 

You will be able to play a part in settling 
this issue. On your contribution and that 
of those who, like you, in all the countries 
of the earth, are entering on a new life, 
depend the outcome for yourselves, for man- 
kind and for the whole of civilization. 

In this connection, I would like to pay a 
warm tribute to your president, John Dickey, 
for having instituted the great issues course 
which can greatly help to prepare you for 
the major decisions you will have to face in 
the years to come. 

The main facts that emerge from what I 
have just said are that we are in a world of 
rapid change, in which men and nations 
must learn to control themselves in their re- 
lations with others. 

To my mind, this can only be done through 
institutions. 

Human nature does not change, but when 
people accept the same rules and the same 
institutions to make sure that they are 
applied, their behavior toward each other 
changes. This is the process of civilization 
itself. 

You yourselves know the importance of 
institutions from your own history. The 13 
States would not have won the War of Inde- 
pendence had they tried to fight it separately. 
After the war, the Confederation was only 
a few years old when you found it necessary 
to draft a Federal constitution to keep the 
Union together and make it effective. 

Since the war, we in Europe have also 
learned the need of common institutions. 

After the war, it seemed the nations of 
Europe might be doomed to irretrievable 
decline. With Germany still occupied, every- 
one was in doubt as to the future relations 
between victors and vanquished. Had the 
traditional relations between France and 
Germany been maintained, their desire to 
dominate each other would have led to new 
disasters. 

Had either, driven by mistrust of her 
neighbor, been tempted to veer between East 
and West, that would have been the end of 
the free nations in Europe, and in conse- 
quence, of the West. 

You must realize that we in Europe have 
had, and still have, a far greater problem 
than you. For when you began, you were 
basically the same people, with the same lan- 
guage and the same traditions; and you had 
just fought together in the common cause of 
independence. Europe, on the other hand, 
is made up of separate nations with differ- 
ent traditions, different languages, and dif- 
ferent civilizations; and the nation states 
have behind them a long past of mutual ri- 
valries and attempts at domination. 

Your people created institutions while 
they were all citizens of one nation. We in 
Europe are engaged in the process of creat- 
ing common institutions between states and 
people which have been opposed to each 
other for centuries. 

What a contrast their history makes with 
the way you have grown in the last 170 
years. Under your Federal institutions, you 
have been able to develop the most indus- 
trialized society in the world, and to assimi- 
late people from all the nations of Europe 
in that society and give them high and con- 
stantly growing standards of living. Thus, 
your continent has become a nation. Dur- 
ing the same years, the European nations 
have developed their highly industrialized 
societies separately and often against one an- 
other, each nation producing deeply rooted 
national administrations. 
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Common institutions were the only way to 
overcome these profound factors of divisions 
and give Europe the same chances of har- 
monious development America had. It is for 
these reasons that in 1950, when France de- 
cided to transform its relations with Ger- 
many, it proposed to pool what were then 
the two countries’ basic resources, coal and 
steel, under common institutions open to any 
other free European countries willing to join 
them. 

While the coal and steel community in it- 
self was a technical step, its new procedures, 
under common institutions, created a silent 
revolution in men’s minds. France and Ger- 
many, in particular, have been reconciled 
after three great wars, in 1870, in 1914, and 
again in 1940. Think of the extraordinary 
change shown by the fact that, today, at 
French invitation, German troops train on 
French soil. 

So, the progress toward unity is steadily 
gathering way. The Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity has made possible Euratom, the Com- 
mon Market and economic union, now eco- 
nomic union, in turn, creates the demand for 
a political union and a common currency. 

Today, a uniting Europe can look to the 
future with renewed confidence. The Com- 
mon Market, with 170 million people—and 
if, as I hope and believe, Britain and other 
countries soon join it, it will number greatly 
over 200 million—commands resources that 
are comparable with yours and those of 
Russia. 

Further, the six countries of the Common 
Market, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Holland, have decided to go 
beyond the economic union they are creating 
and to define their foreign and other policies 
together. Europe today has the prospect of 
becoming, with the United States, Russia, 
and China, one of the great forces fashioning 
tomorrow’s world. 

What is the lesson of these successes? 
First, your success in building up the United 
States of America with consequences which 
have changed world history; and now, Eu- 
rope’s success in wrestling a new future from 
a prospect which, at the end of the war, was 
as depressing as that of the Greek city states 
in decline. 

The lesson, I think, is the extraordinary 
transforming power of common institutions. 

Almost every time, since the war, that the 
countries of the West have tried to settle 
their problems separately, they have suffered 
reverses. But when they have moved to- 
gether, they have opened up new opportuni- 
ties for themselves. 

The reason for this is that, today, all our 
major problems go beyond national fron- 
tiers. The issues raised by nuclear weapons, 
the underdeveloped areas, the monetary sta- 
bility of our countries, and even their trade 
policies, all require joint action by the West. 
What is necessary is to move toward a true 
Atlantic Community in which common in- 
stitutions will be increasingly developed to 
meet common problems. 

We must, naturally, move step by step to- 
ward such an immense objective. The pi- 
oneer work has already been undertaken by 
the unification of Europe. It is already 
creating the necessary ferment of change in 
the West as a whole. 

Britain is gradually coming to the conclu- 
sion that it should join the general move- 
ment toward European unity and the Com- 
mon Market. As for your country, the pros- 
pect of a strong, united Europe emerging 
in Europe from the traditional divisions of 
the Continent has convinced it that a part- 
nership between Europe and the United 
States is necessary and possible. The United 
States is already using the new Atlantic 
economic organization, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, of 
which it is a member along with Canada and 
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the European nations, as the vehicle of its 
increasing awareness of interdependence with 
Europe. 

That we have begun to cooperate on these 
affairs at the Atlantic level is a great step 
forward. It is evident that we must soon 
go a good deal further toward an Atlantic 
community. 

The creation of a united Europe brings this 
nearer by making it possible for America 
and Europe to act as partners on an equal 
footing. ‘ 

I am convinced that ultimately, the United 
States too will delegate powers of effective 
action to common institutions, even on poli- 
tical questions. 

Just as the United States in their own 
days found it necessary to unite, just as Eu- 
rope is now in the process of uniting, so the 
West must move toward some kind of union. 


This is not an end in itself. It is the be- 
ginning on the road to the more orderly 
world we must have if we are to escape de- 
struction. 

The partnership of Europe and the United 
States should create a new force for peace. 

It will give the West the opportunity to 
deal on a new basis with the problems of 
the underdeveloped areas. For, just as our 
own societies would never have found their 
spiritual and political equilibrium if the 
internal problems of poverty had not been 
tackled, so that liberties which form the 
best part of the Western tradition could 
hardly survive a failure to overcome the in- 
ternational divisions between rich and poor, 
and between black, yellow and white. 

A partnership of Europe and America 
would also make it possible ultimately to 
overcome the differences between East and 
West. For what is the Soviet objective? It 
is the achieve a Communist world as Mr. 
Khrushchev has told us many times. When 
this becomes so obviously impossible that 
nobody, even within a closed society, can any 
longer believe it, then Mr. Khrushchev or 
his successor will accept facts. The condi- 
tions will at last exist for turning so-called 
peaceful coexistence into genuine peace. At 
that time, real disarmament will become 
possible. 

I believe that the crucial step is to make 
clear that the West is determined not only to 
complete unification process, but also to 
build firmly the institutional foundation of 
that unity. As this determination appears 
clearly then the world will react to the trend. 
We must therefore take the first steps 
quickly. 

In the past, there has been no middle 
ground between the jungle law _of nations, 
and the utopia of international concord. 
Today, the methods of unification developed 
in Europe show the way. As we can see from 
American and British reactions to European 
unity, one change on the road to collective 
responsibility brings another. The chain 
reaction has only begun. We are starting 
a@ process of continuous reform which can 
alter tomorrow’s world more lastingly than 
the principles of revolution so widespread 
outside the West. 

Naturally, progress will not go without 
danger: no great change is effected without 
effort and setbacks. In Europe, the move- 
ment to unity has overcome many such trou- 
bles and, in my opinion, is already ir- 
reversible. 

In this connection, I would like to leave 
you by telling the story of a statesman who 
was once asked the secret of his success. 
He replied that in his youth, he had met God 
in the desert and that God had revealed to 
him the attitude that we essential to any 
great achievement. What God had said was 
this: “For me all things are means to my 
end—even the obstacles.” 
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HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


‘OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE- UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished fellow Oklahoman, Senator 
MIKE MonrRONEY, recently was invited to 
make the principal address at the annual 
dinner of the Washington professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalistic society. The Senator, a for- 
mer newspaperman, has long demon- 
strated that he understands the role of 
the free press in our system of govern- 
ment. His remarks before the assembled 
newsmen and newswomen of this city, 
though critical of some of their prac- 
tices, won their enthusiastic applause. 

The documentary evidence of Senator 
MonroneEy’s constructive rapport with 
the fourth estate, it would seem to me, 
is worthy of our study. To that end, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator MonroneEy’s remarks here- 
tofore described be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, OF 
OKLAHOMA, DELIVERED aT S1IGMa DELTA CHI 
DInNER, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JUNE 7, 1961 
It has been suggested that I speak on 

“Censorship in the Cold War.” This was 

kicked off by President Kennedy in his 

speech to the bureau of advertising of the 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 

on April 27. 

While the President was expressing his 
concern that vital information not reach our 
potential enemies, a rereading of the speech 
shows how expressly he opposed any type of 
censorship. He spoke only of the problem 
and offered no solution. In fact he said: 
“Perhaps there is no answer to the dilemma 
faced by a free and open society in a cold 
and secret war.” His only plea was for self- 
restraint and a sense of sacrifice in publica- 
tion of news that might be helpful to our 
enemies. 

I know the leaders of the newspaper pro- 
fession have thoughtfully and prayerfully 
considered his appeal. Like the President, 
they find it difficuit if- not impossible to 
come up with a workable solution. 





I agree with them that once the news is 


in the public domain, it is like trying to 
sweep back the sea to manage or control it 
by voluntary censorship. I likewise think it 
would be grossly unwise. 

For a free press is also an independent 
press. Editors, managing editors, corre- 
spondents and reporters on the same paper 
can, and often do, disagree on the value of 
news and its display. Certainly what con- 
stitutes a breach of security would be debat- 
able among those on the same papers, and 
even more debatable among the thousands 
of publications with which this Nation is 
blessed. 

And even if all newspapermen agreed, as 
they are unlikely to do, someone in Con- 
gress, or some general in some hearing would 
then bring out the very fact that might have 
been withheld from publication. 

We must never believe that we can achieve 
results that would compensate our society 
for the loss from any form of censorship. 
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As the President has said: “I am not suggest- 
ing any new forms of censorship or new types 
of security classifications. I have no easy 
answer to the dilemma that I have posed, 
and would not seek to impose it if I had 
one.” 

To impose restraint at the point of publi- 
cation is like trying to dam the Mississippi 
at the mouth instead of at its source. There 
can be no halfway point of censorship. In 
fact, you could boast that 99.44 percent of 
the news was uncensored, but if 0.56 percent 
was withheld, this fact would still undermine 
the credibility of the whole. The slightest 
withholding of information would cause pub- 
lic doubt, and folks would begin to wonder 
how much and in what manner their in- 
formation, now considered accurate and com- 
plete, had been denatured, deleted or mixed 
with propaganda additives. 

Many of you realize the good job done by 
Byron Price, Ted Koop, and Johnny Sorrells 
during World War II. But censorship or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof in a cold war is 
another matter—as far apart from a shooting 
war as the two poles. 

The immediate and universal danger to 
the Nation and to some member of almost 
every family imposes a self-discipline and 
compliance that is totally lacking short of 
war. Does any of you believe that with the 
present inflationary danger in the cold war 
that price and wage controls would be per- 
mitted? Yet suspending economic incen- 
tives is a far less sweeping measure than 
suspending the right to know of the people 
in a democracy. The latter could destroy 
our greatest source of strength. 

Inherent in our democracy is the fact that 
we trust our people to know and to under- 
stand both the good and bad. Recognizing 
this as a historic fact, we act with a strong 
will that is based on knowledge and trust 
that our information about our strengths 
and weaknesses is straight and undoctored— 
unadulterated by the slightest degree of cen- 
sorship or control of the press. 

Whatever gains might be made in denying 
bits of information to our potential enemies 
through the press would be small indeed 
compared to the loss to ourselves. 

I am certain that no one in this admin- 
istration has in mind this type of censor- 
ship—but baby tigers have a habit of grow- 
ing from kittens into maneaters. 

And the fact remains that in many areas 
of government today the senseless carryover 
of World War II classifications still makes 
honest reporters question their right to use 
information that has been in the public 
domain for the past 15 years. 

Disclosure of information that might 
damage our security can be handled far 
better and easier through proper training 
and discipline within the military services 
and the exercise of sound judgment against 
publication of genuine military secrets. 
Some of the worst examples of security leaks 
come from the services themselves, through 
misunderstanding and carelessness—some- 
times to prove their superiority over their 
rivals in the race for national prestige, some- 
times to boost appropriations for certain 
projects or from a desire for exclusive con- 
trol over certain types of weapons or weapons 
systems. 

I don’t think the_press will quarrel with a 
genuine classification of real secrets or the 
temporary withholding of news of break- 
throughs in weapons systems. But they do 
object to the leaks of information to the 
scientific anc trade publications—or from 
the advertising of manufacturers, boasting 
of new developments or new weapons in or- 
der to get public credit for their innovations. 

Within a well disciplined Department of 
Defense, adequate power to classify and to 
keep secret these items now exists. But 
leaking from the inside cannot and should 
not be corrected by censorship on the out- 
side. 
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Technically trained officers, working under 
proper supervision, should and can prevent 
many of the disclosures that concern us all— 
newspapermen and Government officials 
alike. True technical secrets and war plans 
have always been subject to classification 
without objection. But they should be re- 
stricted for all—and not leaked to the few. 

Nontechnical fields of political activity 
and policy, our relations with other na- 
tions—these are in the public domain and 
should remain there. In the event of some 
immediate crisis, information should be 
given to editors and wire-service managers 
with adequate warning as to the possible 
consequences of premature publication. [I 
feel that in this fleld most newspapermen 
agree that publication then should be at the 
discretion of the publisher. 

I have been suspicious of programs of 
some organizations which insist that we 
must adopt Communist methods to combat 
communism. Stifling of freedom of the 
press would not only weaken us at, home, 
but would deal the most serious possible 
blow to American prestige abroad. For this 
is the first test applied when we consider 
whether a government has yielded to dicta- 
torial. contrel. . 

What we need in today’s grim struggle is 
more news—not less news. We need more 
of the kind that will guide the public into 
a full knowledge of the depth of the con- 
flict, the reasons and points of disagreement, 
and an intelligent and deep on of 
our courses of action as a free peopie. This 
applies particularly to this revolutionary age 
in which we live. It is revolutionary polit- 
ically, morally, scientifically, and militarily. 

The issues of the old days in government 
were simple and easy to understand. Hence 
they could be explained in small headlines 
and with a few paragraphs. Today the com- 
plex issues involving thermonuclear weap- 
ons, outerspace exploration and regulation, 
scientific education, and world and nationai 
finance, require more searching reporting 
and editorial discussion. 

In my earliest days on an Oklahoma City 
newspaper, the late and great Deak Parker, 
then editor, and for many years editor-in- 
chief of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
used to tell me: “Remember, Mike, that a- 
dogfight on Main Street is bigger news 
than a new war in the Balkans.” 

But this was 1920. Deak Parker changed 
as all publishers have changed. Laos or 
Iran is no longer downplayed to a city hall 
story. Yet the details of Laos and Iran are 
confusing to the public who hear talk of 
threatened military involvement in faraway 
corners of the world without knowing the 
background or how it got that way. 

The Russians now demand a right of: veto, 
not only in the United Nations, but over 
atomic inspection, truce supervision, étc. 
The implications of this new policy are not 
understood by most of my constituents. Yet 
the impossibility of open and unfrozen ne- 
gotiations on this little-understood Soviet 
position may overshadow the cold war for 
several years to come. = 

The peaceful uses of outer space are 
many—such as the communication satellites. 


‘Yet failure to negotiate international agree- 


ments as to their use could postpone this 
vital step forward. Even these latest steps 
forward of scientists can be jammed by one 
noncooperating member. 

You can fill in 100 of the prickly prob- 
lems that require a broad base of public 
decision, including international banking re- 
lations, the outflow of gold, the problem of 
developing nations, all marked with a cry- 
ing need for a broad-based public under- 
standing. 

I feel that the precious freedom of the 
press, which we enjoy, also implies a respon- 
sibility to print the dull but informative 
news stories essential for the enlightened 
functioning of a democracy. 
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It’s easy to hit a page 1 headline in an 
extemporaneous debate on the Senate floor 
accusing the minority leader of “loquacious 
verbosity.” But the real subject of Senator 
Gore's talk was never mentioned, which was 
a discussion of the wisdom of the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev meeting. Other matters, in- 
cluding TV scandals or boxing frameups, can 
command better space than a discussion of 
foreign trade. 

I do not doubt that public interest is 
higher in these fields than in the “report- 
ing in depth” that I am suggesting. But it 
comes in poor form, then, for the newspaper 
critics to becry the “good guys—bad guys” 
two-gun Westerns as banal and then deal 
sO casually with the solid news and consign 
it to the want ad pages. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for this situa- 
tion is the strange inversion that is occurring 
in the field of publications. It was noted 
some time ago by Louie Selzer, bishop of the 
Ohio Scripps-Howard papers, who said that 
the hewspapers are attempting to become 
magazines and the magazines newspapers. 

There is some truth to this switch, as 
more and more es center on report- 
ing in depth while the newspaper features 
seek to preempt the magazine field. When 
I strip the magazine type inserts and spe- 
cial sections from most Sunday papers, I 
have e rather thin diet of solid news. 

Maybe there is an answer to it. It has 
always seemed to me that there are special 
sections of special interest available for al- 
most all types of newspaper readers. We 
have in most papers full sections of comics, 
for the fathers, but very little news about 
space for their children. 

We have entire sections devoted to recipes, 
styles, home decoration, and social news, 
but no serious discussion of the reasons for 
juvenile delinquency. The speculators in 
the markets can command double spreads in 
most papers on the latest market prices, but 
the coming trade war between the Commu- 
nist bloc and the free world goes almost 
unnoticed. 

Sports can, and should, command their 
own special section, but there should be 
some space reserved also for a simplified dis- 
cussion of atoms for peace or for desaliniza- 
tion. 

Maybe what we need is some regular space 
reserved for the dull but essential facts of 
the world as it undergoes revolutionary 
change. I don’t care what you call it—an 
“egghead page” or what you will. Datly 
papers of general circulation should supply 
well-written and understandable copy on the 
facts of life in the world of today. 

I’m not asking for page 1 or even the in- 
side section page—but I do believe that in 
its relationship to the problems we face 
today, more space and more reporting in 
depth will arm our people with the under- 
standing necessary for charting democracy’s 
future course. 





Interest Expressed in H.R. 10, Now Be- 
fore Senate Finance Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of my constituents have expressed 
an interest in the bill, usually described 
as the Keogh bill, by which self-em- 
ployed persons who have less than four 
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regular employees may set aside on a 
tax-exempt basis in each year a portion 
of their earned income for their own 
retirement. 

I am delighted that the House has 
passed this bill, H.R. 10. This particular 
bill does nothing more than give to such 
self-employed persons as doctors, law- 
yers, dentists, farmers, and many small 
businessmen who do not choose to oper- 


_ate as a corporation, the same tax and 


retirement benefits which have hereto- 
fore been enjoyed only by the employees 
of corporations. 

I am convinced that this bill goes a 
long way to remove a longstanding in- 
equity, and I hope that the Senate will 
join with the House in making it a law 
for the benefit of those who have hereto- 
fore been at a serious tax disadvantage. 





Public Power Advocates Wedge Into 
A-Energy Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
two different occasions in recent weeks 
I have discussed the shortcomings of the 
proposal to add 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric generating capacity to the new pro- 
duction reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
There has been a great deal.of discus- 
sion in the Joint Committee on this‘proj- 
ect and last Wednesday four of my col- 
leagues on the committee joined with 
me in signing separate views expressing 
our serious questions and opposition to 
the project. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not realize, how- 
ever, how extensive the opposition to 
this project really is all over this Nation. 
I have received editorials from news- 
papers from the North, from the South, 
from the East, and from the West, ex- 
pressing serious concern that the Con- 
gress might approve this unnecessary 
expenditure of $95 million. 

For example, the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times Union on June 13 had an editorial 
which stated: 

One of the first steps in converting a free 
economy to socialism or communism is a 
government takeover of the sources of elec- 
tric energy. 


I would like to insert into the Recorp 
for my colleagues’ information this 


editorial: 
Pustic Power ADVOCATES WEDGE INTO 
A-ENERGY FIELD 


FASTER STFPS 


One of the first steps in converting a free 
economy to socialism or communism is a 
government takeover of the sources of elec- 
trical energy. 

Fortunately, that hasn’t happened yet in 
the United States. But government keeps 
encroaching in the private power field. If it 
goes much further, a trend most difficult 
to stop will be set in motion. 

Builders of most government power proj- 
ects so far have justified them on the 
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grounds of public necessity and the inabil- 
ity of private enterprise to produce the same 
result. This argument, disputed by many, 
was used for the power generating facilities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
New York State Pow@r Authority’s projects 
in the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers. 

But there can be no such argument in the 
latest foray of the public power men in 
Washington State at the Hanford Plutonium 
Production Reactor. President Kennedy 
has asked to appropriate $95 mil- 
lion to add electric generating facilities. 

The plant would use the reactor’s heat to 
generate electricity by steam. Capacity 
would be 700,000 kilowatts, more than the 
total capacity of Rochester Gas & Electric 


Privately owned utilities are protesting the 
plant because, they say, it would: 

Produce electricity which is not needed to 
meet power requirements of the Northwest, 
and which will cost more than electricity 
produced privately from conventional fuels. 

Draw off industry from other sections of 
the country through government-subsidized 
low electric rates. 

Contribute little to technological progress 
in the production of cheap, abundant power 
from atomic energy. 

Extend Government ownership of electric 
production and transmission facilities and 
put Government's foot in the A-electricity 
door. 

One reason given by the Kennedy admin- 
istration is that $25 million has already been 
spent to prepare the plant for electricity 
production. But as one scientist has said, 
“There’s no reason to throw 95 million good 
dollars after 25 million bad dollars.” 

RUSSIA LAGS 


There seems no justification for the plant 
in the race of Soviet and American econ- 
omies. The privately owned US. electric 
industry has far outstripped the govern- 
ment-owned system in Russia. More elec- 
tric capacity has been added in the United 
States in the past 4 years than Russia’s pres- 
ent total. The electricity gap between the 
United States and Russia is expected to 
grow, not shrink, in years to come. 

Government does have a role in helping 
American investor-owned utilities in their 
effort to produce electricity from atomic 
energy. But that role is through assistance 
in research and development, as specified 
now in U.S. law. It does not lie in com- 
peting with private enterprise through an 
unneeded production plant, which will be 
scientifically obsolete the day its first tur- 
bine turns. 


It will be very interesting and enlight- 
ening for all our colleagues to see some 
of these editorials from different parts 
of the country. This is particularly im- 
portant since the AEC authorization bill 
is scheduled to come before the House 
for consideration later this week. Start- 
ing in New England, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, May 18, contained 
the following item: 

NorTHWweEst ATOM PLANT CHANGES STUDIED 

Proposals to spend $95 million to convert 
the $145 million atomic reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., for the production of electric power 
are receiving wide attention among utility 
and industrial leaders in the Northeast. 

The Hanford reactor was built by the Gov- 
ernment to produce plutonium for the Na- 
tion’s war effort. It is cooled by the Colum- 
bia River and Government representatives 
have argued that the heat it discharges 
should be converted into steam to turn 
generators to produce electricity. 

The proposal has caught Northeast inter- 
est, and particularly in New England, be- 
cause the region already has at Rowe what 
utility experts in this area consider a much 
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more efficient plant to produce electricity 
from atomic energy than the converted Han- 
ford plant would be—and because Govern- 
ment money would be used to give the 
Northwest leverage over the rest of the 
country in the race to attract industries. 

It has been pointed out that the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co. plant at Rowe (a co- 
operative venture of several New England 
power companies, including Western Massa- 
chusetts Electric Co.) is an experimental 
project, but that it begins at a point farther 
along the experimental road than Hanford 
would be. The reason for this is that the 
heat generated at Hanford is far lower than 
at the Rowe plant. 

Thus, it has been adduced, large sums 
would be used—not to support technological 
advances—but to subsidize a new beachhead 
for Government power. 

New England Congressmen already have 
been advised that industrialists and utility 
people in this region are arguing that, just as 
the first addition of a steamplant to TVA 
went beyond the original founding spirit of 
TVA as a hydro conservation project, and 
set up a subsidized competitor for New Eng- 
land’s textile industry—so would the Han- 
ford project be a similar landmark. 

Opponents of the Hanford conversion pro- 
posal say that the project would put the 
Government in the business of building a 
large thermal powerplant, justifying the 
action by calling it a byproduct of a plant 
designed for the production of plutonium. 

It is regarded as a certainty that much 
opposition will result before hearings, 
scheduled to begin soon, have been com- 
pleted. 


Coming on down to Connecticut, the 
New Era from Berlin, Conn., June 8, 
succinctly put this question in its proper 
perspective by the rhetorical question, 
“Should We Help To Cut Our Own 
Throat?” 

THE Hanrorpd ProJEcT—SHOULD We HELP 
To Cur Our Own THROAT? 


One of the most insidious bills now pend- 
ing before the Congress, it seems to us, is 
one which proposes to take more money 
from the pockets of Connecticut taxpayers 
for a project from which Connecticut people 
will gain no benefit and which, in fact, is 
not needed at all. 

The legislation requests an initial appro- 
priation of $60 million to begin work on the 
installation of 700Mx of Government sub- 
sidized electric generating capacity in the 
new production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
It is estimated the entire project would cost 
$95 million. 

Use of this reactor to generate electric 
power would set a farreaching precedent 
since this would be the first large block of 
federally built steam generating capacity 
outside the Tennessee Valley, and would 
open the door for further Federal encroach- 
ment on areas being adequately served by 
shareholder-owned electric companies. The 
electricity generated at Hanford would be 
sold to municipal power companies, coop- 
eratives and similar organizations at lower 
than the actual cost of generation, with 
the difference between the sale price and 
the generating cost being paid from the 
taxes of Connecticut residents and those of 
the other 49 States. 

This project would also result in the con- 
struction by the Government of a giant sys- 
tem of transmission lines to distribute the 
electricity to these preferred customers. 
These lines would be a duplication of sys- 
tems built and maintained by shareholder- 
owned companies in the area and on which 
they are paying taxes. The needlessness of 
the project is further pointed up by the 
fact that these companies are adequately 
meeting the power needs of the area at 
the present time and are prepared to in the 
foreseeable future. 
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Passage of this legislation would be costly 
to Connecticut taxpayers, who will get no 
benefit from the project, yet will be ex- 
pected to pay for it with their taxes. The 
project also will set the pattern for an in- 

number of these expensive instal- 
lations, as well as Feing a waste of money. 

Worst of all perhaps, the Hanford project 
would give the Northwest an unfair advan- 
tage over the rest of the country, including 
Connecticut, in the race to attract new in- 
dustry—and the advantage would be gained, 
in part at least, with our Connecticut tax 
dollars. E 

On the one hand, we would be investing 
money, time and energy in an effort to bring 
new industry into the lower Connecticut 
Valley, while on the other hand the Federal 
Government would be using our tax money 
to provide unneeded Federal power to the 
Northwest and may indirectly help the 
Northwest to attract industry that might 
otherwise locate here in New England. It 
just doesn’t make sense. 


My own State of Pennsylvania has not 
overlooked the consequences of this 
project. Several editorials. have ap- 
peared in the various newspapers, but 
I will include only two as indicative of 
some of their thinking. The Times- 
Leader from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., contained 
an editorial entitled “Waste of Public 
Funds Deplored,” and the Record-Argus, 
Greenville, Pa., June 7, compared the 
Hanford steamplant with another 
questionable project at Passamaquoddy: 

WASTE or PusLic FuNps DEPLORED 


The President’s request for additional 
funds for defense and other projects in this 
general category has brought a protest in 
the Nation’s Capital, and one that is fully 
justified, on his demand for $60 million to 
begin conversion of the plutonium reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., to generate 700,000 
kilowatts of electricity. This is a waste of 
tax funds at a time when money is needed 
for the preservation of the Republic and 
when citizens may be called on to make ad- 
ditional sacrifices. 

The Hanford reactor was authorized in 
1958 to produce plutonium for defense pur- 
poses. A survey of 25 nuclear experts shows 
that some 66 percent saw no substantial 
contribution to civilian atomic technology 
if the reactor were converted and 85 percent 
felt power technology could be better ad- 
vanced by spending the funds—a total of 
$95 million—on other atomic projects. 

Since no useful purpose will be served 
and it cannot be justified, why proceed with 
the undertaking? Approval of the conver- 
sion under the circumstances would set a 
precedent for Federal ownership of steam- 
plants outside the Tennessee Valley and 
would provide an excuse for construction of 
transmission lines to connect with other 
Federal power projects until the entire Na- 
tion would be spanned eventually. 





ANOTHER PASSAMAQUODDY? 


Expenditure of $95 million to install 700,- 
000 kilowatts of power generating capacity 
at the Hanford, Wash., atomic project is be- 
ing proposed by those who want the Govern- 
ment to get into atomic power production 
in a big way. In 1958 Congress was per- 
suaded to add $25 million to a plutonium 
producing reactor to make it possible to add 
electric power production at some later date. 
Today the argument is being advanced that 
this $25 million is wasted unless we spend 
$95 million to produce power as a byproduct. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Rep- 
resentative Cratc Hosmer, of California, a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, asked 25 outstanding nuclear ex- 
perts what they thought of the proposal. 
Two-thirds replied that the expenditure 
would result in no substantial contribution 
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to civilian technology, and 85 percent said 
they thought power technology could better 
be advanced by spending $95 million or less 
on a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it is 
like spending money to harness the wind or 
the tides. Energy is there, in large quan- 
tities, but its utilization requires a back- 
ward step in steam powerplant design. in- 
stead of a step forward. In an age when 
exceedingly high steam temperatures and 
pressures are dictated by the need for effi- 
cient conversion of heat to electricity, the 
Hanford reactor would deal in low tempera- 
tures and low pressures. According to pub- 
lished information, the steam end of the 
installation would be about as new and 
novel as the steam engines that used to run 
old-fashioned threshing machines. 

But advocates of a socialized electric in- 
dustry, who are helibent to expand Federal 
power, are for the project. Some of them 
profess to be for it for two different and 
opposed reasons. One high official, for ex- 
ample, has said in one breath that a Han- 
ford power reactor is needed to avoid a 
“power brownout” in the Northwest in 
1964-65. In subsequent statement, he said 
that the power reactor would make “some 
type of intertie (with California) almost 
essential,” in order, he inferred, to get rid 
of power surplus. 

One scientist queried by Representative 
Hosmer made this cogent observation: “It 
will be impossible to get meaningful cost 
statistics because of the way the Government 
keeps its books.” Another said: “Operation 
of a 700,000-kilowatt plant has international 
prestige value, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it has $95 million worth.” 


Sounds like Passamaquoddy. 


The Valley Register of Middletown, 
Md., and the Hancock (Md.) News con- 
tained the following item on June 8 and 
9, respectively : 

HANFORD REACTOR PROJECT OPPOSED 


Many of the benefits expected from the 
recent enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act will be dissipated, according to Repre- 
sentative JaMEs E: VAN ZANDT, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, of Congress authorizes the ad- 
dition of 700,000 kilowatts of electric gen- 
erating capacity to the new production re- 
actor now under construction at Hanford, 
Wash. Such a step, he said in a speech in the 
House, would create additional quantities of 
“highly subsidized” electricity. which would 
be used to “lure industries” to the Pacific 
Northwest from parts of the country “where 
there is a serious need for additional em- 
ployment opportunities.” 

Congressman VAN ZANDT, who is a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
explained that he supported the administra- 
tion’s depressed areas bill “because it was for 
the national good.” But the “needless ex- 
penditure of this $95 million” for the Han- 
ford reactor generating facilities “would fur- 
ther aggravate the conditions we are trying 
to correct”’ under the depressed areas law, he 
said. “It would result only in producing 
heavily subsidized electricity by nuclear fuel 
which would be used to lure industries away 
from other areas where there is a serious 
need for additional employment opporté- 
nities.” 

Based on current operating estimates for 
the converted Hanford reactor, Congressman 
Van ZaNpbT explained, the electric energy to 
be generated with the addition of the tur- 
bine-generators would be “roughly equiva- 
lent to 2,319,000 tons of coal per year.” And 
in terms of employment in the 
coal industry, he said, “approximately 19,136 
man-days of gainful employment could re- 
sult from generating 700,000 kilowatts of 
electric power using a modern fossil fuel 








steamplant.” The addition of “these elec- 
tric generating facilities to Hanford,” he 
said, “would further postpone the use of 
coal-fired stations to firm up much of the 


“clear assurances” that incorporation of 
“convertibility features in the project to the 
tune of $25 million would not commit Con- 
gress to the actual addition of electric gener- 
ating equipment at some later date.” He 
said that “there is absolutely no commitment 
for to proceed with adding gener- 
ating facilities to Hanford now or even in the 
future simply because it has equipment 
which would permit such an addition. The 
proposed Hanford steamplant can be and 
should be considered solely on its merits or 
demerits.” 


The West Virginian, Fairmont, W. Va., 
of May 18, contained an editorial entitled 
“Coal and Government-Generated Pow- 
er.” in which it advised the coal industry 
that instead of waiting for the Kennedy 
administration to help, it would be bet- 
ter off to be let alone. I think all of my 
colleagues from these areas containing 
major coal mining industries should read 
this editorial with particular attention: 
CoaL AND GOVERNMENT-GENERATES POWER 


The coal industry by this time should be 

the conclusion that instead of wait- 

ing for the Kennedy administration to help, 
it would be much better off to be let alone. 

Coal took one right on the chin when im- 
port quotas for residual oil were raised. 
Such residual oil isin direct competition 
with coal for its principal market—electric 
power generation. 

Now President Kennedy has asked for $95 
million with which to convert an atomic re- 
actor plant to the generation of electric 
power. 

The powerplant would be located in the 
Pacific Northwest. where there exists a large 
surplus of electric power. The heavily sub- 
sidized power generated by the new facility 
could be used to attract industrial enter- 
prise away from other sections, including our 
own depressed area. Senator JacKsoNn, of 
Washington, a public power advocate, said 
that the Hanford steamplant, which would 
have a capacity of 700,000 kilowatts, would 
make possible the early sale of an addi- 
tional 400,000 kilowatts of firm industrial 
power. 

There is the usual effort, of course, to jus- 
tify such a project as/a contribution to re- 
search and development, though most nu- 
clear experts agree that the $95 million could 
be better spent elsewhere. The real reason 
for the Hanford proposal, however, is much 
bigger than research or utilization of facil- 
ities. 

The Hanford steamplant would give the 
Kennedy administration another big reason 
for a national grid, over which to transmit 
and distribute Government-generated power. 
Such a grid already has been urged, and a 
first phase would be ultra high voltage lines 
to carry power from the Northwest into the 
Southwest. Hanford’s additional 700,000 
kilowatts, in an area that doesn’t need any 
mgre power would certainly accelerate the 
campaign for the national grid interties for 
marketing that power outside the area. 

In our own area, where we're hoping to 
find greater markets for power generated in 
coal-burning plants, this new threat of com- 
petition from the Federal Government, fi-. 
nanced by taxpayers’ dollars, certainly de- 
serve serious . 

” A lot of that thinking should be done by 
eur Democratic Representatives in the Con- 
gress who should constantly raise their 
voices, regardless of their politics, against 
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policies of the Kennedy-administration which 
are doing great damage to the coal industry 
and the State of West nia. 

One day the administration introduces a 
bill intended to relieve distressed conditions 
in this and other States. The next it takes 
Executive action which negates any good 
which the bill might accomplish. This, un- 
fortunately, seems typical of an administra- 
tion which seems to have lost sight of its 
original objectives—if it ever really knew 
what they were. 


Even the so-called Deep South is lined 
up in opposition to the wasteful expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ funds for the Hanford 
steamplant. The Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News, June 14, called Hanford 
“A Project We Don’t Need.” I was par- 
ticularly interested in the last paragraph 
of the following editorial, which says: 

The Government is spending plenty—and 
the administration is asking us to spend 
more—in order to impress the rest of the 
world. We suggest that Congress should im- 
press the American taxpayer by rejecting this 
proposal and reducing a bit the squeeze on 
John Q. Public’s pocketbook. 

A ProJsect WE Don’t NEED 


In the face of mounting Government re- 
quests for huge outlays of public funds, new 
spending programs demand a close inspec- 
tion. 

A case in point is the administration's re- 
quest for $60 million to convert a plutonium 
producing reactor in Washington state so 
that it can generate electricity. The $60 mil- 
lion figure, coming on the heels of a flood of 
spending proposals, is itself enough to give 
a@ poor taxpayer pause. 

But on closer examination, it seems that 
there isn’t really much reason for the con- 
version, no matter how much it costs. 

This reactor is already being built at a 
cost of $145 million, authorized by Congress 
during the Eisenhower administration. In 
his request to Congress, President Kennedy 
said that the conversion would make avail- 
able 700,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

There is.no purpose, however, to the pro- 
duction of electricity which is not needed. 
The 1960 annual report of the power admin- 
istration in the area concerned shows that a 
power surplus already exists. So why spend 
millions to create still more? ; 

There is no indication that the conversion 
would advance nuclear technology in any 
substantial degree. It would create the 
world’s largest atomic powerplant, for what 
that is worth, but it seems to us that the 
$95 million involved might be better spent 
elsewhere. 

There is a limit to how far the United 
States should go in order to “show off”’ before 
the world. The President has already asked 
for a $10 billion program to send a man to 
the moon. If we are going to spend $95 mil- 
lion in an effort to gain “world prestige,” 
why not spend it where it is at least needed? 

Opponents of the administration proposal, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, decry Government competi- 
tion with investor-owned, tax-paying public 
utilities. “Business type Government enter- 
prises should exist only where, and when it 
has been demonstrated that private business 
is unable to provide essential needs,” the 
chamber has declared in an official statement. 

Others see the proposal as a possible step 
toward a national Federal power “grid,” 
which is hotly opposed in many areas. 

The fact is, however, that there isn’t any 
need to go into those questions, because there 
apparently isn’t any need for the electric 
power the plant would produce. Why waste 
the money? 

The Government is spending plenty—and 
the administration is asking us to spend 
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more—in order to impress the rest of the 
world. We suggest that Congress should im- 
press the American taxpayer by rejecting this 
proposal and reducing a bit the squeeze on 
John Q. Public’s pocketbook. 

Mr. Speaker, these editorials which I 
have included in the Recorp today are 
by no means all those I have received 
concerning the Hanford steamplant. 
They do, however, represent what might 
be called a cross section of editorial opin- 
ion, geographically distributed from 
coast to coast. 

I might say that I am gratified that 
this much opposition has been expressed 
to the proposed expenditure of $95 mil- 
lion to put the Government into the elec- 
tric generating business. I only hope 
that the Members of this House will think 
seriously about the fears expressed in the 
above editorials before casting their vote 
on this project. 





The Saline Water Conversion Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday the Nation dedicated its first 
plant to demonstrate the feasibility and 
economics of converting salt water into 
fresh water. The plant, located on the 
Gulf of Mexico at Freeport, Tex., is pro- 
ducing 1 million gallons of fresh water 
daily for municipal. and industrial use. 
Four more similar plants are to be con- 
structed under the demonstration pro- 





gram. 

I had the pleasure of attending the 
dedication ceremonies along with the 
Vice President, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the senior Senator from Texas, 
and several other distinguished Members 
of the Congress and officials of the De- 
partment of the Interior. We had a fine 
demonstration of Texas hospitality on 
this important occasion. 

In remarks at the dedication, Secre- 
tary Udall said: 

There is room for both hope—and for 
counsels of caution—on this occasion. We 
can express optimism that in time the 
United States will become the water bringer 
for those who live in arid places of the 
world. The ultimate success of this venture 
will surely produce new hope and new op- 
portunity: for the people of many nations. 

There is a need for words of caution today 
also. We should not forget that this is, after 
all, an experiment—a demonstration plant. 
Once we have perfected a more sophisticated 
method of watermaking, this plant will 
appear as a model-T effort at best. 

We have much yet to learn about the 
technology of desalinization, just as there 
is much that we need to know about the 
basic properties and behavior of water. 
Therefore it is significant that this week 
there began a four-week study of needed 
basic water research at Woods Hole, Mass., 
by a group of the country’s outstanding 
water scientists. 


I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject published in the 
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New York Times on June 25, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I also 
ask that a story in the New York Times 
of June 26, on President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal of yesterday to expand the saline 
water conversion program also be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1961] 
FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


The House Irrigation and Reclamation 
Subcommittee will begin hearings tomor- 
row on legislation to extend and expand the 
saline water research program operated by 
the Office of Saline Water of the Interior De- 
partment. If the research program is to 
continue, Congress must act this year, as the 
agency has only $702,000 remaining of the 
original authorization of $10 million, where- 
as it is operating on a budget of $1,775,000. 

The first of five demonstration plants be- 
ing built by the Office of Saline Water, dedi- 
cated last week at Freeport, Tex., purifies a 
million gallons of water a day at a cost of $1 
to $1.25 per 1,000 gallons. This is the low- 
est conversion cost achieved so far, but the 
Interior Department estimates that the cost 
must drop to 38 cents per 1,000 gallons for 
drinking water and 12 cents for the same 
quantity of irrigation water before it will 
be economically feasible to produce fresh 
water from the 320 million cubic miles of 
saline water in the world’s oceans. 

The oceans of the world are stored with 
an infinite variety of treasures, but the most 
precious of all is fresh water. And the re- 
sults of our research program so far make 
it certain that this ultimate gift from the 
sea is definitely within reach in the near fu- 
ture provided the saline water research pro- 
gram is given adequate support. 

It is unthinkable that Congress will al- 
low this program, vital for the United States 
and all mankind, to strangle on the vine. 
As President Kennedy said in dedicating 
the Texas plant: “This is a work which in 
many ways is more important than any 
other scientific enterprise in which this 
country is now engaged. It can do more to 
raise men and women from lives of poverty 
and desperation than any other scientific ad- 
vance.” 


— 


[From the New York Times, June 26, 1961] 
KENNEDY Orrers SALT WATER PLAN 
(By David Halberstam) 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—President Kennedy 
submitted to Congress today legislation seek- 
ing an expanded and accelerated Federal ef- 
fort to convert saline water into fresh water. 

The legislation bore no price tag. It would 
increase the time limit on Federal programs 
for saline water conversion, remove the fi- 
nancial ceiling on research development and 
provide Federal aid to communities in con- 
structing conversion plants. 

“I know of no Federal activity that offers 
greater promise of making a major contri- 
bution to the ultimate economic well-being 
of all mankind than this program,” the Pres- 
ident said in a letter accompanying the leg- 
islation. 

The legislation is a followup of the Presi- 
dent’s special message on natural resources, 
sent to Congress February 23. It comes less 
than a week after the President officially 
started a new water-conversion plant at 
Freeport, Tex. 

VIEWED AS MAJOR STEP 


Interior Department officials who drafted 
the legislation regard it as a major step for- 
ward in the conversion of salt water. 

“For the first time we're really going be- 
yond the research part, for the first time 
we're moving the Nation into development 
of water from new sources,” one official said. 
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The basic changes proposed by the Ken- 
nedy legislation are these: 

The program, which was scheduled to end 
in 1963, would be extended to 1971. 

The amount of spending for research 
would be set each year as part of the inter- 
departmental budget. The program from 
1952 to 1963 had originally been planned at 
$10 million. 

In demonstration plants the legislation 
would extend the time limit on construction 
from 1965 to 1973, remove the limitation on 
appropriations and authorize construction 
of an unspecified number of additional 
plants that would produce up to 50 million 
gallons of water a day. At present the maxi- 
mum is 1 million gallons per day. 

The program would provide Federal loans 
for construction of conversion plants as an 
incentive for communities to take the initia- 
tive in conversion. 

It would provide Federal grants to com- 
munities where a lack of an adequate water 
supply has retarded economic growth or has 
endangered the public health and welfare. 

The new legislation is not considered a 
crash program by Interior Department offi- 
cials. 

They said that up to now research and 
development had proceeded only when there 
had been money available. They hope that 
now research will be able to proceed as it is 
needed. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
sent Congress a note with the legislation re- 
questing the changes because “it is impos- 
sible to predict in advance the rate of prog- 
ress that might be achieved, or to predict 
the cost of solving a technological problem of 
this magnitude.” 





When Friends Can Be Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
hasten to bring to the attention of the 
entire Congress the article by one of 
America’s outstanding columnists, Wil- 
liam S. White, entitled “When Friends 
Can Be Dangerous,” which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, June 26, 
1961. It has always been important for 
the United States to take a strong, firm 
stand against our Communist adver- 
saries. There is no time when this was 
more necessary than now. 

WHEN FRIENDS CaN BE DANGEROUS—SOME 

KENNEDY PARTISANS CALLED STRONG ON 

HOME REFORMS, WEAK ON COLD WaR 


(By William S. White) 


On the life-or-death foreign policy issues, 
President Kennedy finds that his real trouble 
is not with his supposed enemies, the Re- 
publicans. Those giving him the most em- 
barrassing—and most dangerous—trouble 
are those who like him all too much, the 
liberal Democrats. 

In unhappy truth they are mostly chronic- 
ally weak both in a sense of history and in 
realism. To them, the ultimate reality is the 
plight of the “common man” in the United 
States. It is not the plight of all men— 
common or uncommon, bad old conservatives 
or good young liberals—before the creeping 
glacier of imperialist communism. 

Both in the looming crisis over Berlin and 
in the President’s hard struggle at home for 
his new foreign aid bill for collective security, 
those who cry loudest their devotion for his 
administration are doing it the most harm. 
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The Republicans have on the whole be- 
haved responsibly on Berlin. And on for- 
eign aid a good number of them are likely to 
wind up as his decisive allies in the end. 

What is unfolding here is another illustra- 
tion of a truism of our polities: The kind 
of liberal Democratic mind which gives glad 
assistance to President Kennedy on domestic 
questions tends to be incapable of accepting 
his (or any other President’s) leadership 
where it most counts in the cold war. 

This mind is so taken up with home re- 
forms it loses the central truth that the wide 
free world will never be saved by housing 
programs, however decent, or plans for dis- 
tressed areas, however sound. This mind 
turns toward an honest, but also compara~ 
tively petty, concern with the comparatively 
trivial at the expense of the indispensable. 

What relative significance, really, has the 
finest possible minimum wage standard when 
the whole West faces mortal danger and 
never so required national unity in national 
strength? 

And yet the demonstrable fact is that 
wherever the President has been undercut, 
beginning with the invasion of Castro Cuba 
and now in his efforts to maintain a firm 
line over Berlin, it has been by doctrinaire 
liberals of his own party, in and out of office. 
From these sources alone have come every 
important pressure on him to temporize 
with international communism, to substitute 
hopeful talking for open determination and 
honest power. . 

Moreover, the most damaging thrusts at 
the foreign aid program are coming more 
from these sources than from moderates and 
conservatives, in whatever party. All the 
national and elected Republicans in the one 
vital thing—the maintenance of our position 
in Berlin—have stood with this Democratic 
President. 

True, the Republican National Committee 
has shown some signs of fishing for par- 
tisan minnows in foreign policy waters. But 
this doesn’t mean much. No politician of 
stature pays any attention to national com- 
mittees in matters like this. Thus the elec- 
ted Republicans have criticized the Presi- 
dent not for showing strength but only 
whenever, in their belief, weakness has crept 
in. 

Not merely Republican conservatives but 
also Republican liberals—including such 
usually doctrinaire types as Senator Javits 
of New York—are doing useful service in 
counteracting liberal Democratic pressures 
on the President for a timid stance. The 
GOP, of course, may yet wander off into 
mere sniping. But it will not if former 
President Eisenhower, Governor Rockefeller 
of New York—and Richard Nixon, for that 
matter—have their way. 

What it all proves again is that foreign 
policy is too important to be trusted to the 
decent, but inept, Democratic left. Both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman found this 
to be so. 

These fellows are fine at combating na- 
tional misery, and the conservatives usually 
are not. But they don’t function well in con- 
fronting world peril. The reformer’s mind, 
for all its value otherwise, is a very poor 
thing to have around when force and pow- 
er must be brought into play in this world. 





Housing Act of 1961 , 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 6028) to assist 
in the provision of housing for moderate- 
and low-income families, to promote orderly 
urban develpment, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that the motion to recommit is going to 
be with instruction to substitute the bill 
offered earlier to continue for one 
year the existing housing programs with 
certain improvements. I urge you to 
vote for that motion. The main reason 
for it is indicated by this big headline 
on the front page of today’s Washington 
Daily News, entitled “J.F.K.’s No. 1 
Priority: How To Alert United States to 
the Dangers in Berlin.” 

The story inside begins: 

Top priority matter on President Ken- 
nedy’s agenda today was how to alert and 
unify the country on the danger of Berlin. 

“We're on collision course,” said one of 
Mr. Kennedy’s close associates, “and the 
United States must be told how serious the 
situation is.” 


Mr. Khrushchev has declared war on 
us. He is proteeding on a course which, 
unless he is jarred off it or unless we 
are going to give way ourselves, is bound 
to lead to collision and war this year. 

Do we dare imagine that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is going to abandon that course 
unless he is convinced by actions on our 
part that we are dead in earnest when 
our President says, when the Congress 
says, and when other Americans say that 
we will never back down on Berlin? Do 
we think he is going to believe we are 
serious about the threat of war this 
year, when he sees us embarking upon 
new programs that involve, for example, 
40-year no-downpayment, long grace 
period loans for houses? Why do we 
not adopt this substitute and thereby 
show him that we do mean business and 
that nothing is going to be considered of 
prior importance by this Congress until 
he removes his threat to the freedom of 
West Berlin? 

To continue the existing housing pro- 
grams 1 year will injure no one. It will 
not deny anyone housing who is eligible 
under present standards, and certainly 
millions of homes have been and are 
being built under existing programs. To 
continue as is for the present in order 
to alert and unify the country on the 
danger that overrides everything else, 
will send this man in the Kremlin a 
message he will understand. 

If we are to start any new program, it 
ought to be a crash program on civil de- 
fense, sO we can save more of the lives 
of our own people. As long as he sees 
that we are making very little prepara- 
tions to save our own lives, naturally he 
is encouraged to consider cutting loose 
with a surprise atomic attack on us, be- 
cause it might kill so many and cripple 
us so hopelessly that we could not re- 
cover or successfully retaliate. 

Someone here will charge that to vote 
for the substitute would mean opposi- 
tion to more and better housing. No, it 
would mean that we are for saving our 
country from war and destruction. It 
is more important in this crisis year to 
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have peace than to have more houses for 
people who may otherwise be dead, and 
the home destroyed, too. To vote for 
the substitute would mean that we are 
putting first things first. And Mr. 
Khrushchev’s threat is first. 

Let us tighten our belts for a year, ac- 
cept his challenge, make everything 
secondary to meeting his ultimatum 
over Berlin, and I dare predict we can 
can help mightily to knock him off his 
collision course. 





The Role of Public Relations in the 
Struggle for World Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein delivered a very 
provocative speech, entitled “The Role 
of Public Relations in the Struggle for 
World Opinion,” at the World Congress 
of Public Relations on May 24, 1961, in 
Venice, Italy. 

General Klein speaks with authority; 
a fighting commander in World War 
II, a former Chicago newspaper editor, 
he was a pioneer in international pub- 
lic relations. I believe his speech is a 
valuable contribution to the free world’s 
efforts to transmit the ideas of freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of General Klein’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE 

STRUGGLE FOR WORLD OPINION 


(By Maj. Gen. Julius Klein) 


My friends, since we last met, more than 
a score of new nations have emerged from 
former colonial rule into political independ- 
ence. The free world has an enormous stake 
in the political, social and economic systems 
that are taking shape in these new 
sovereignties. In all but a very few of 
these States, there is a lack of the basic 
facilities on which any productive national 
economy must rely. But if they are still 
some years away from becoming profitable 
markets for goods and services, they al- 
ready represent the most hotly contested 
market for ideas within the memory of man. 

In Africa and Asia today, the efforts to 
achieve political self-determination have 
sharply intensified the ideological struggle 
between East and West. Indeed, States 
which hopefully desire and pursue policies of 
nonalignment have nevertheless become 
focal points in what adds up to hot theaters 
of the cold war. And the basic implements 
employed in this conflict are ideas, the very 
warp and woof of the public relations 
profession. 

While the rival states of East and West 
vie for the allegiance of the new nations 
with economic and military aid, the prize 
they both seek is the favorable judgment 
of public opinion. Even though Mr. Khru- 
shchev threatens the free world by alternately 
brandishing his footwear and rockets, the 
Communist bloc under his direction has 
repeatedly shown itself to be sensitive to 
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world opinion. Because Communist societies 
are closed, we shall probably never know 
the extent of their investment in the shap- 
ing of international public opinion. But 
that the effort to win men’s minds is be- 
ing waged on a massive scale has long been 
obvious. 

The public relations fraternity of the free 
world, representing as it does a great variety 
of private and public institutions, is there- 
fore faced with an unprecedented challenge 
and an unparalleled opportunity. Over and 
above its normal responsibilities of contrib- 
uting to a productive international flow of 
goods and services, it has an obligation to use 
its trained skills and its creative resources to 
enhance the flow of ideas. 

Government and industry alike in the free 
world recognize that political and social 
freedoms cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of economic weakness. The countries in 
need of economic development—whether 
new sovereignties or older political entities— 
take in more than half the world’s popula- 
tion. In the newer states, the achivement 
of political self-determination has served 
to underscore the need for economic better- 
ment as well. Understandably, these are na- 
tions in a hurry. Freedom without bread is 
a clear and present danger to the life-ex- 
pectancy of the governors, as well as the 
governed. Where poverty, hunger and frus- 
tration continue to rule, the sacrifice of in- 
dividual freedom on the altar of survival 
becomes inveitable. It is then that com- 
munism gains its footholds by offering seem- 
ing short cuts to the achievements of eco- 
nomic levels necessary to sustain life. 

This is the challenge that the free world 
is seeking to meet with its various programs 
of aid to the less developed countries. And 
the opportunity I see is summed up in the 
old adage that man cannot live by bread 
alone. For it will avail the free world little 
if it should succeed in building markets for 
its goods only to find that it has failed to 
win a market for the ideas that are essential 
to build and strengthen the will to freedom. 

I venture to suggest that the role of pub- 
lic relations will be of paramount impor- 
tance in the undertakings on which Western 
government and industry alike have set out 
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A recent proposal by a Member of the 
U.S. Congress illustrates the status public 
relations has achieved in our country. A 
New York Congressman, Victor L. ANFUSO, 
recently called for the establishment of a 
Secretary (in your European usage a Min- 
ister with full Cabinet rank) of Public Re- 
lations in the President’s Cabinet and intro- 
duced a bill to bring this about. Under Mr. 
ANFUSO’s concept, the Public Relations Sec- 
retary would coordinate all public informa- 
tion activities of the U.S. Government. 
Newspapermen covering the various agen- 
cies and activities of the Government tend 
to feel that this proposal would complicate, 
rather than ease, the newsgathering process. 
But whether—as a practical matter—Mr. 
ANFusO’s proposal is workable or not, I 
call it to your attention as an example of 
the recognition that public relations has at- 
tained in our country. 

Happily, there are hopeful signs on both 
governmental and private levels. 

In my Own country, the Congress has ac- 
cepted President Kennedy’s concept of a 
Peace Corps, an organization of young peo- 
ple who will be carefully trained and selected 
to work with native populations on the vil- 
lage level—to share their humble way of 
life, while helping to develop the basic crafts 
and skills from which communities can 
move to build healthier and more produc- 
tive societies. 

Let me assure you that President Ken- 
nedy’s first motive was a completely heart- 
felt conviction that the Peace Corps could 
manifest in the most personal terms the 
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American people’s concern for the human 
welfare of those who will be served. 

But I would be doing less than justice to 
the President if I did not say that the Peace 
Corps represents at the same time a brilliant 
public relations concept; first, because it 
rests on the Biblical injunction on man to 
help his brother; and second, because the 
world has been put on notice that we are 
fully joined in the battle of ideas with our 
Communist adversaries. 

I see equally promisigg public relations 
concepts in the private sector of the free 
world’s institutions. 

In the United States, where public rela- 
tions has perhaps had longer recognition 
as a management tool than anywhere else, 
the history of private corporate enterprise 
abounds with examples of the role our pro- 
fession has played in shaping management 
policy. In our country, the beginnings of 
public relations were much the same as 
yours. There was the same confusion of 
public relations with advertising. There 
was the same concept of public relations as 
a device for telling the truth only when 
convenient—for insuring that good deeds 
were fully heralded and misdeeds swept 
under the rug. Public relations, in that era, 
was primarily thought of as publicity—al- 
ways laudatory, of course—whose sole pur- 
pose was to promote and sell products or 
feed the personal vanity of the client. 

Today, public relations in the United States 
is no longer the Cinderella of the sales 
force. I do not want to minimize the obli- 
gation of public relations to contribute to 
sales objectives. It remains a unique in- 
strument for helping the profitable flow of 
goods and services. But its greatest worth 
has been demonstrated in its contributions 
to the formulation of policy in its assessment 
of the factors management must take into 
account before decisions are reached and 
programs are put into execution. 

Encouraging trends for public relations are 
to be found in Europe, as well. The success 
of a number of European products in the 
United States affords evidence that European 
manufacturers have come to recognize the 
value of public relations in broadening their 
markets. Credit for the education of Euro- 
pean industry in this respect must be given 
to our colleagues in Europe’s public rela- 
tions profession. If European products have 
done well in the United States, American 
products have certainly found a good accept- 
ance on the European Continent. And in 
many cases, this has been due to the high 
professional skill of Europe’s public rela- 
tions fraternity. I am convinced that the 
skillful representation of American firms by 
European public relations practitioners has 
been an eye opener to European manage- 
ment. A number of European companies 
have recognized the contribution that public 
relations can make to management aims and 
this recognition has served to increase the 
acceptance of our profession and to improve 
its effectiveness. 

Neverthtless, it must be said that European 
enterprise, as a whole, has yet to avail it- 
self to the fullest extent of public relations 
as a Management arm. 

Particularly in the private sector of Eu- 
rope’s economy, there appear to be relatively 
few broad-scale, well-developed, all-embrac- 
ing public relations programs, based on com- 
prehensive analysis and planning. There is 
an abundance of excellent specialized ef- 
forts—a first-rate house organ, a topnotch 
industrial film, and so forth—but one of the 
major elements that is missing is the use of 
the public relations specialist in the formu- 
lation of basic management policies essen- 
tial to the successful use of public relations. 
The public relations man, however high his 
competence, is not an alchemist. The de- 
velopment of a favorable corporate image 
does not come about through any sleight- 
of-hand process. A house organ—no matter 
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how fine a work of graphic art—loses its value 
if relations between management and labor 
are not amicable. The best-produced in- 
dustrial film loses its effectiveness—in fact 
it can boomerang—if it attempts to cover 
up the deficiencies of its sponsor. Public 
confidence and support cannot be won by 
mere eloquence. Trust is won through trust- 
worthy deeds, which are pointed up by the 
proper use of communications media. 

It becomes vital, therefore, that the public 
relations man participate in the shaping of 
public relations aims before he sets out on 
the information program; because it lies 
within his special purview to assess the pub- 
lic temper. In short, it is his responsibility 
on management’s behalf to integrate the 
public interest with the public relations 
objective. 

Here, I venture to suggest that a main task 
before this international body is to mount 
a public relations effort for our own profes- 
sion. As the community of free nations 
closes ranks to meet the challenge posed by 
the emerging nations of the under-developed 
world, our profession should be in the fore- 
front of both public and private efforts -to 
assure that advances in raising living stand- 
ards are accompanied by advances in the 
will to freedom. There are, I believe, two 
major steps our profession can take to raise 
the levels on which public relations func- 
tion in the management scale. 

First, I believe it would serve a valuable 
and instructive purpose if this international 
body were to meet once each year. Above 
all, I would recommend that invitations to 
participate in our programs and to enter 
into exchanges of views be extended to lead- 
ing figures of government and management 
of private international enterprise. In my 
judgment, this would afford us a superlative 
opportunity to gain greater recognition and 
acceptance of our profession from the stand- 
point of its value as an arm of management. 

Second, I took the liberty at our last con- 
gress to recommend the adoption of an in- 
ternational code of ethics. Such a state- 
ment of principles would, in my opinion, 
serve to broaden management’s understand- 
ing of our profession and in the end point 
up for management the diverse areas in 
which public relations can contribute to the 
management function. 

And again, this congress has reinforced 
my conviction that our profession can play 
a@ major role in strengthening the sense of 
interdependence that is vital to the institu- 
tions of the free world in meeting the chal- 
lenges and the opportunities that lie ahead. 





Elton Miller, Dallas White Rocker Editor, 
Writes Special July 4 Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


. Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished and fearless editor of 
the White Rocker, Mr. Elton Miller, of 
Dallas, recently wrote an outstanding 
column commemorating our approach- 
ing Independence Day. He enumerates 
many of the aims and ideals our fore- 
fathers stood for and which we should 
rededicate ourselves to today. The 
White Rocker is published in the White 
Rock Lake area of Dallas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Appendix the 
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aforementioned column by Mr. Miller 
which appeared in the June 22, 1961, is- 
sue of the White Rocker under the 
heading, “Free America Has Been Good 
to All, so Let’s Proclaim That Goodness.” 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the White Rocker, June 22, 1961] 


Free AMERICA Has BEEN GOopD TO ALL, So Let’s 
PROCLAIM THAT GOODNESS 


(By Elton L. Miller) 


Soon our Nation will celebrate another 
anniversary of our independence from 
Mother England. 

Perhaps it _is time again for us to reflect 
on the glories of being an American. 

America has been good to all of us. All: 
we have to do is look around at a sick world 
to assess the benefits we have had in this 
land of the free. It is not a time to label 
our next door neighbors as oddballs because 
we may believe that our system should be 
run differently. It is not a time to take a 
hatchet out after those of another political 
or religious faith or of another race and 
color. . 

This land has so much to offer for men of 
all creeds and there’s room for all, except 
those who would destroy the rights for which 
our fathers and grandfathers, our sons and 
our cousins fought. 

The last vestige of hope for the sick world 
is to believe in God and cherish the flag 
under which we live. 

Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
James Madison, James Monroe, Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln and all the rest who 
gave their last full measure of strength for 
the America we love so dearly should be hon- 
ored on this Fourth of July. They mapped 
the plans; they were the architects of the 
freedoms we enjoy. 

If America takes the lead with her eye upon 
the Host of Heaven, no enemy shali prevail 
against her. It may be a struggle, it may 
mean a fight. But God will see that we 
triumph in the end. 

The‘children of Israel had a long struggle. 
God was forced to slap them down on occa- 
sions, when they became sinful and unruly, 
but they returned to the promised land. 
Centuries ago those Hebrew children were 
scattered throughout the world—another 
edict. of a just God—but they are returning 
now, little by little. 

Today we seem to be a flustrated Nation 
with a godless force as the adversary. 

We have placed our confidence in the 
hands of a great leader, a man who will make 
mistakes. He already has made some. But 
he has the intellect, the understanding. He 
has the help of some of the Nation’s greatest 
minds. He should have the prayers of us all. 

Our schools ought to teach these great 
truths of freedom, every day and in every 
way. If there be among us some, teachers 
who cannot conscientiously tell their pupils 
of the wonders of a free America, they ought 
to resign and go about some other endeavor. 

This is not a time for the fifth amendment 
to be used flagrantly. It is a time when we 
should proudly adjust our thinking on the 
virtues of a democratic system. 

We must work—and work hard—toward 
making our system work. We must quit 
bickering about details. We must quit con- 
demning all those with whom we do not 
agree. 

There could come a time when we might 


be fought for continuously. Give the other 
man a right to disagree, so long as he believes 
in America. 


There has risen among us a serious situa- 
tion where men condemn everything that is 
America. 
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Certain radio philosophers take time on the 
air to castigate the nine old men, as they call 
them, on the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America. Next day they flay Gov- 
ernment spending. Next day they condemn 
the President. Next day they proclaim States 

ts as supreme. 
= we took their moanings one by one and 
put them into practice in these United States 
of America, we would have again a loose con- 
federation that was abandoned when the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Sure, we don’t like all of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. Since the days of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, there has been dis- 
agreement. There was a segment of our s0- 
ciety then that would have impeached Mar- 
shall. Even Thomas Jefferson disagreed with 
him violently. - 

It is an error to suggest that because we 
don’t agree with all of the decisions, the 
Court has outlived its usefulness. That 
would be anarchy. 

Federal spending is necessary in this com- 
plex society. We're not living in the days of 
McKinley and Van Buren. The good old 
days of the predepression era are gone—and 
gone forever—we might as well confess. 

The Master made it incumbent upon all 
peoples to aid those who could not help 
themselves. It’s a mark of a Christian na- 
tion. 

I still believe in America. Do you? 





Further Federal Aid to Education 
Unwanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from the Board of 
Education of the Covina-Valley Unified 
School District—the schools of this dis- 
trict are located in the present 25th 
Congressional District of California— 
apprising me of the board’s opposition to 
S.1021 and H.R. 7300, the general aid to 
education bills now pending in Congress. 
While approving such aid to education as 
has been provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under Public Laws 815 and 874, 
the board recognizes that public school 
financing is a local and State responsi- 
bility. I am pleased by this manifesta- 
tion of the board’s awareness that S. 1021 
and H.R. 7300 would transfer this re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government 
and hence passage of the legislation 
would result in eventual Federal control 
of public education. Under unanimous 
consent I include the letter in the Appen- 
dix of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

CovINA-VALLEY Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Covina, Calif., June 20, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN H. RovUSSELOT, 
House Post Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Covina-Valley Unified 
School District Board of Education believes 
that the general support of education should 
come from only local and State sources and, 
consequently, took the following action at 
their regular board meeting of June 19, 1961: 

“It was moved by Mr. Viney, seconded by 
Mr. Bates and unanimously carried, that the 
Board of Education of the Covina-Valley 
Unified School District adopt a resolution to 
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oppose the passage of any additional form of 
Federal aid to education. 

“In addition, it is recommended that the 
Congress of the United States take action to 
reinstate the type of Federal aid being cur- 
rently supported by the Federal Government 
under Public Laws 815 and 874.” 

It is, therefore, requested that your eff 
be directed to the defeat of Federal bills 
S. 1021 and H.R. 7300. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. VINEY. 





A Marshall Plan for Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


-Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System has proposed that this 
Nation undertake a Marshall plan for 
education. 

Dr. Frank Stanton suggests that we 
undertake and support such a program 
for 10 years. The purpose of this bold 
venture would be to help the emerging 
nations educate their people. He ob- 
serves that the new countries of Africa 
eand Asia have said education is their 
first concern. 

Such need is illustrated in Asia where 
last year a United Nations survey found 
that there were some 87 million children 
in 15 countries without educational fa- 
cilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of Dr. Stanton’s address at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We need to abandon the old hope that 
we can ever make the world safe for de- 
mocracy by strengthening military and 
economic resources alone. We need to 
make democracy safe for the world by so 
strengthening human resources that all 
men once blessed with the vision of free- 
dom will be capable of its realization. We 
should remember the comment of Epicte- 
tus, who recalled the fall of Athenian de- 
mocracy because only the few were edu- 
cated. “The state says that only freemen 
will be educated; God says only educated 
men will be free.” 

It may be that democracy will be irrep- 
arably damaged if the Russians get to the 
moon before us. It may be that it will be 
in permanent danger if another of their 
astronauts is put into orbit ahead of ours. 
I don’t know. But of this I am absolutely 
certain: democracy cannot survive igno- 
rance, superstition, credulousness, and afl 
the awful uncertainty, the fatal incom- 
petence and the harsh defensiveness of 
those who have neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding—for they..will be easy and 
inevitable victims of aggression from with- 
out or corruption from within. 

This, it seems to me, is the historic op- 
portunity of America in this second half of 
the 20th century. This is the great new act 
of faith that America can-announce to a 
world tired and discouraged with rivalries on 
terms dictated by Russian militarism and 
materialism. 
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But it cannot be met by multiplying the 
fragmented efforts already spread among 
a dozen agencies. It cannot be met by 
foundations and universities which are al- 
ready straining at the seams to support 
their great work of pilot projects and which 
have made an enormous contribution from 
their limited resources. It cannot be met 
without boldness, without specific commit- 
ment, without massive economic support. 

Let us undertake, and be prepared to 
support, a great Marshall plan of educa- 
tional aid, a 10-year program amounting 
each year to perhaps a fifth of our current 
foreign aid commitment and replacing sig- 
nificant parts of it. 

Let us urge the Secretary of State that, 
as a matter of basic policy, we add to the 
familiar trio of implements expressing our 
foreign policy—diplomacy, military aid and 
economic assistance—a great fourth arm, 
educational development. 

Let us invite other freedom-loving coun- 
tries to join us in this effort both through 
increased support of UNESCO and the 
United Nations Special Fund, and through 
direct support of educational development 
in the emerging nations. But let us make 
it clear to the world that, with others or 
alone, we are intent upon helping those 
nations to become vigorous enlightened 
democracies. 





Social Security Impact on Farm Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the House to an interest- 
ing study on the attitude of farmers to- 
ward social security published in the 
spring issue of the Minnesota Farm and 
Home Science magazine. It was written 
by Marvin J. Taves, an associate profes- 
sor and supervisor of rural sociology, and 
Gary D. Hansen, a research assistant in 
the department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The magazine is 
published by the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station: 


SocraL Securrry Gives FaRM PEOPLE 
INDEPENDENCE 
(By Marvin J. Taves and Gary D. Hansen) 

Social security is having an important im- 
pact on rural living today. The .conse- 
quences vary for different individuals. How- 
ever, a large number of beneficiaries report 
increased independence and freedom, more 
participation in the community, and greater 
emotional and financial security because 
they received a regular monthly social secu- 
rity check. 

These are our conclusions as a result of a 
study we made with 300 men and women 
who earned at least part of their social secu- 
rity coverage through farming. One hun- 
dred each came from a grain-producing 
county (Wilkin), a corn-growing county 
(Watonwan), and a dairying county (Good- 
hue). 

To background this report a little, we need 
to look back at the Federal social security 
program. It was established by legislation 
in 1935 and was designed to limit economic 
and social dependency. However, farm oper- 
ators, landlords, and hired hands were not 
covered. 

Twenty years later, about 6 million farm 
people became eligible to participate. This 
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20-year lag to some extent deprived a number 
of elderly farm people of economic and emo- 
tional security, independence, and oppor- 
tunities for creativity, and social participa- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC RENEFITS 


Almost two-thirds of the 300 interviewed 
said that social security had not helped 
them to keep income producing property or 
to maintain property which would have oth- 
erwise been sold, Of the rest, 16 percént 
claimed it allowed them to keep land; 6 per- 
cent their cattle, poultry, or livestock; 5 per- 
cent their homes; and lesser proportions such 
things as machinery, car, and other personal 
property. 

The majority, 69 percent, said social secur- 
rity did not enable them to purchase house- 
hold and other personal property in addition 
to that which they would have bought any- 
way. About one-third were able to purchase 
household furnishings, appliances, or make 
improvements on the farm and house. 

Perhaps the outstanding financial benefit 
reported was that two out of every three in- 
dividuals said that social security made it 
possible for them to remain self-supporting. 
Less dramatic, but still of real importance, 
is that one in five said social security pay- 
ments had freed them from depending on 
their children for support. 

One in three said that social security had 
helped significantly in meeting current ex- 
penses. Smaller numbers said that it had 
helped them to pay medical expenses, buy 
extras, or have surplus cash. 

PERSONNEL FREEDOM 


Remaining self-supporting implies free- 
dom from family or agency support. 

Other studies have shown that living with 
children or depending upon children for 
economic support is not preferred by either 
generation. Thus the happiness or satis- 
faction with life may not be as great among 
those who are dependent upon or living 
with their children. Therefore, the one in 
five who were freed from depending on their 
children for support probably were relieved 
and enjoyed this freedom. 

Social security caused one in five to retire 
earlier than they would have otherwise, and 
4 percent said it caused them to retire later. 
Thus, a total of one-fourth had their work 
and retirement patterns altered by social 
security. It is not known if or how much 
this increased or decreased their satisfaction. 
The 20 percent who retired earlier from 
farming created vacancies for younger farm- 
ers. Therefore, social security increased the 
opportunity and freedom of younger farmers 
to establish themselves in farming at an 
earlier age. 

Undoubtedly, some freedoms were main- 
tained by being able to keep one’s land, 
home, car, and other property. About 1 in 
10 indicated that social security payments 
enabled them to travel. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


When the elderly remain active partici- 
pants or leaders in church, social, and civic 
organizations one would expect some mutual 
respect, understanding, ahd integration be- 
tween the several generations. Individuals 
with adequate incomes during retirement 
continue to stimulate the economy through 
their demand for goods and services. 

Four in ten beneficiaries said that social 
security made it possible for them to be 
more active in the social organizations, ac- 
tivities, and community affairs. 

Three in ten persons said it made more 
time available for recreational and creative 
activities. Recreational and creative activi- 
ties are often commercial, for example wood- 
working, sewing, gardening, etc. Many older 
people watch televisions, listen to the radio, 
and read newspapers and magazines, so these 
services should be available to them. 
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FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Growing old is accompanied by many 
changes that create fear, worry, and inse- 
curity. Some of the changes are in: physical 
strength and vigor, mental alertness and 
memory, and earning power. External 
changes such as inflation also contribute to 
the difficulties. 

Savings and investments that once were 
adequate may now fail to provide the bare 
essentials. The greatest fear is that a med- 
ical or other emergency might take their 
savings, insurance, and income or plunge 
them into debt or dependency. Human 
needs are much the same throughout life, 
but in old age, problems may multiply when 
resources are failing. This points up the 
need for a social security program and partly 
explains why it is so highly valued by bene- 
ficiaries. 

One in five said social security had defi- 
nitely increased their feelings of security. 
They now had a regular monthly income 
which could be depended upon and was not 
subject to the ups and downs of other re- 
sources. The check was something to count 
on and plan accordingly. 

One person in ten said that social security 
had reduced their worries or had made life 
more comfortable and pleasant for them. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Ninety-three percent of the beneficiaries 
did not know, prior to qualifying for 
benefits, just how much these benefits would 
be. Some beneficiaries stated that benefits 
should be higher and others felt that it was 
unfair for the poorest farmers, who need it 
most, to not be covered while the richest 
farmers, who didn’t need it, were covered. 

Many younger farmers, not yet benefici- 
aries, sugegsted that the age for receiving 
retirement benefits should be lowered to 
about 60. Some younger farmers felt that 
current beneficiaries were on a “gravy train” 
being paid for by their taxes and were dis- 
turbed that older farmers so rapidly and in- 
expensively became beneficiaries. However, 
for themselves, they wanted to retire earlier 
and wanted high social security benefits. 





Levers To Lift the Western Hemisphere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF KANSAS 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in his 
March 14 message to the Congress on 
Latin American. aid, President Kennedy 
said: 

The people of Latin America are the in- 
heritors of a deep belief in political democ- 
racy and the freedom of man—a sincere faith 
that the best road to progress is freedom’s 
road. 


In the economic sphere, “freedom’s 
road” leads to the progress which re- 
sponsible and encouraged free enter- 
prise can make possible. 

This theme is creatively developed in 
an article which appeared in bought 
space June 26, 1961, in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, chairman of the board of Inter- 
national Latex Corp. Under the 
title “Levers To Lift This Hemisphere,” 
it alerts us to the defects in our present 
aid program for Latin America, and then 
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maps an alternative approach calculated 
greatly to increase employment which 
today is the essential prerequisite to 
higher standards of living, everywhere. 
It is as persuasive as it is hardheaded. 

Western Hemisphere leaders and their 
state departments would do well to con-: 
sider and back the practical plan pre- 
sented by Mr. Spanel and the Interna- 
tional Latex Corp.; for with matching 
purpose it could reverse, in our favor, the 
tide of events in Latin America. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. A. N. Spanel 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on June 26, 1961, be 
printed in tht Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Levers To Lirt Turis HEMISPHERE 


(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

We Americans are today acutely concerned 
with the destiny of the Western Hemisphere. 
We are awakening, at last, to the facts that 
the security and the future of our own 
country are at, stake in what transpires in 
the Latin American countries; that the fu- 
ture of the hemisphere is indivisible. 

The Monroe Doctrine, for the first time 
since its enunciation, has been successfully 
breached by despots. Nearly every country 
in South America, Central America, and the 
Caribbean is under menace of the kind of 
totalitarian slavery already riveted on Cuba. 

Bolivia is in a state of crisis. Extreme 
right and left forces are putting the squeeze 
on relatively democratic governments in 
Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay and other na- 
tions. Nearly everywhere the explosive dis- 
contents bred by poverty, illiteracy and op- 
pression are being inflamed and channeled 
in sinister directions by native and alien 
Communists. 

Concern for our own security, along with 
compassion for the suffering Latin American 
people, have created in the United States a 
climate of public opinion receptive to bold, 
constructive plans for meeting basic Latin 
American problems. This presents an op- 
portunity, we believe, to initiate long over- 
due planning, in partnership with Latin 
American people and states, looking not 
merely to emergency help but to long-term 
solutions. ‘ 

LUKEWARM RECEPTION 


President Kennedy’s alliance for progress, 
to which over a half a billion dollars have 
been committed as a first year installment 
for Latin American uses, is noble in inspira- 
tion and intent. Much of it is necessary, 
some of it indispensable. It differs from 
previous aid efforts, however, primarily in 
its dimensions. The lukewarm reception it 
has received among Latin Americans prob- 
ably reflects their feeling that it is “more of 
the same,” that it. does not go to the core 
of their problems. 

In essence the Kennedy program provides 
food, and dollar grants for schools, hospitals, 
farm machinery, technical support. It 
makes available loans to Latin American 
enterprises now strangled Ly usurious in- 
terest rates. These and other aspects of the 
expanded aid are meritorious indeed. But 
they leave unchanged the prevailing eco- 
nomic patterns—the causes of the great 
wretchedness on a continent brimming with 
potential wealth. 

The time has come for a bolder develop- 
ment program, in partnership with Latin 
Americans. It must be a program designed 
to generate sufficient new employment to 
raise living standards rapidly to ever higher 
levels. 
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The all-important Latin American need 
therefore is not for capital alone. It is for 
new manufacturing plants, new business and 
agricultural enterprises, new mining ven- 
tures including drilling for petroleum energy. 
For each of them is a focal center for new 
employment. It is private American indus- 
try, rich in capital and business acumen, 
preferably in partnership with Latin Ameri- 
can businessmen, that can meet that need. 

The President’s alliance for progress has 
been described as a species of Marshall plan 
adapted to Latin America. This is true— 
and this is its built-in weakness. Tech- 
niques that work in one part of the world 
are not necessarily suited to another. 

In Europe, as Mr. Walter Lippmann re- 
cently pointed out, the Marshall plan was 
to revive and reconstruct long-industrialized 
countries. Their basic needs were capital 
and credits. In most of Latin America, by 
contrast, industrialization must be started 
almost from scratch. The importation of 
capital is therefore not enough. 

LIVING MODEL 


The Marshall oy is thus a faulty model 
for a large part of Latin America. Fortu- 
nately a better living model exists on our side 
of the Atlantic. Its name is Puerto Rico, 
where we have a pilot plant of effective eco- 
nomic progress in an underdeveloped region 
under conditions similar to those in Latin 
America generally. 

Puerto Rico was long regarded as the 
classic example of a backward area steeped 
in human misery and torn by social ten- 
sions. Today, what was called “the poor- 
house of the Caribbean,” has become a show- 
case of economic sanity and social peace. It 
constitutes living proof that the answer for 
Latin America is not merely in US. grants, 
however generous. They will prove sterile 
unless new conditions for economic health 
are created: the industrial and agricultural 
opportunities for the gainful employment 
necessary to achieve a growing standard of 
living. 

To cite a case in point, just now lamen- 
tably conspicuous, there is Bolivia. Though 
we funneled $175 million into that country 
in the last 9 years, it is teetering on the edge 
of political amd economic chaos. Dollars 
alone did not generate employment, dollars 
alone will not solve Latin America’s pressing 
problems. 

Puerto Rico has prospered precisely be- 
cause, instead of pleading for handouts, it 
acted to enable American firms to establish 
branches on the island, usually in coopera- 
tion with the Puerto Rican government 
which preferred to be the host and not the 
mendicant. 

Under the resolute and imaginative guid- 
ance of Governor Mufioz-Marin, fortunately 
understood and sup) by our Federal 
Government, economic-political statesman- 
ship had the “green light.” The result is 
that already over 600 American-financed 
manufacturing units are generating jobs and 
@ growing standard of living on this teem- 
ing island. 

These companies enjoy a 10-year ex- 
emption from all Puerto Rican corporate and 
property taxes, and have been freed for 10- 
year terms from U.S. Federal taxes 
as well. These are magnetic incentives. 
More important is the fact that the island, 
living under the American flag, participates 
in what comes close to a Common Market 
with the United States and to some degree 
with Canada. 


MAGNETIC INCENTIVES 


Some of these conditions could be created 
for other and eventually for all Latin 
American nations. They must be helped to 
see and to follow the one road to economic 
salvation—a larger ard ever larger Latin 
~American Common Market as the main in- 

. eentive to private North American industrial 
ventures, bolstered by favorable tax incen- 
tives and attitudes calculated to invite ner- 
vous venture capital. 
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Puerto Rico is notedly poor in natural re- 
sources. Yet it has absorbed over 600 indus- 
trial plants, and that is only a beginning. 
The rest of Latin America, with its rich but 
undeveloped resources, could quickly absorb 
between 10,000 and 15,000 plants. Each of 
them, a partnership of foreign and local cap- 
ital, would become, we repeat, the focal 
center of the only thing that can assure true 
and continuing improvement in living stand- 
ards—new jobs. 

But first, the Latin American countries 
must remove the obstacles they have erected 
against themselves over the years, starting 
with fair and workable land reforms now 
long overdue. 

What are other obstacles? Most of them 
derive from an exaggerated nationalism in 
the economic spheres. North Americans 
willing to finance branches of their busi- 
nesses in Latin America, instead of being 
welcomed as industrial pioneers, are too 
often treated as intruders, to be harassed 
and overtaxed. 

More important, it is self-defeating na- 
tionalism that has erected steep tariff walls, 
fragmenting Latin America into 20 limited 
and competing markets. This has discour- 
aged outside investors, who seek adequate 
markets for what they produce. It has con- 
demned each of the countries to low pro- 
duction, pitiful wages and high consumer 
prices. 

In spite of risks and barriers, substantial 
private U.S. capital is going into manufac- 
turing businesses in Latin America. But 
over 90 percent of this capital goes to three 
nations: Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, for 
the self-evident reason that these are in 
themselves large markets. 


COMMON MARKET SOLUTION 


Suppose that the whole of Latin America, 
indeed the whole of the hemisphere, were 
one huge market. Investment in industry 
and in the vast but now dormant natural 
resources in underdeveloped countries would 
then become so attractive as to be almost 
irresistible. 

This is the logic of the Common Market, 
recognized and confirmed in practice by six 
Western European nations. That logic is not 
only valid for the entire Western Hemisphere 
but offers the only viable solution for the 
economic problems of Latin America. 

Given farsighted American leadership, 
those nations willing to go along at once, and 
ultimately all hemisphere nations, can be 
welded into a gigantic Common Market to 
guarantee common prosperity for 170 million 
people. To conquer its poverty, Latin Amer- 
ica must be helped to overcome its paralyzing 
economic disunity. 

As long ago as April 1956 we wrote in these 
columns: 

“There are those who say that Latin Amer- 
ica needs a great flow of foreign capital, ‘such 
as developed the young United States.’ But 
it should be remembered that this capital 
was flowing into a young federation of states 
unhampered by economic barriers vis-a-vis 
each other. The United States offered wide- 
open markets and growth potentials that 
Latin America will continue to lack so long 
as it remains carved up into 20 divided 
economic groups.” 

It may be objected that private invest- 
ménts on that scale would drain American 
currency at a time when Washington tries to 
stem its outflow. But conventional grants- 
in-aid, too, are a drain on gold reserves, and 
this without the prospect of greatly increased 
employment, higher standards of living or 
any return in the form of profits. In addi- 
tion there is another answer. 

UNITY AT WORK 


We could and should invite private busi- 
ness in France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and other 
free world nations to join as partners of 
American private enterprise in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is Just as important for Canada, for 
example, to make her presence felt in this 
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development as it is for England to be a 


living part of the Common Market. 
There would be a most valuable plus in such 
@ move sinc¢e certain of these nations 
notably France, helped to educate large 
numbers of their lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, professors, and university presidents— 
leaders who continue to cherish the cultures 
that they absorbed during their studies in 
these countries. ‘They are the men who now 
influence the political streams of their home- 
lands. Thus the European partners we 
would invite into the U.S. plan for modern- 
izing and industrializing Latin America, 
would also serve to evaporate the clouds of 
suspicion that gather in the minds of Latin 
people the moment the “Colossus of the 
North” appears. Baseless and senseless, yes; 
but those suspicions are enormous obstacles 
for pioneering American businessmen to face 
and hurdle alone. 

Further, these European countries are de- 
veloping surplus capital which, guaranteed 
by the presence and leadership of the United 
States, could be drawn into this common 
undertaking, in partnership with Latin 
American businessmen, wherever possible. 

ESSENCE OF THE PLAN 


Against this background we want to re- 
peat the three-point plan first published in 
these columns in 1956 and reprinted many 
times since then: 

“1. It is proposed that the 20 countries of 
Latin America enter into a mutual agree- 
ment to drop all existing trade barriers be- 
tween them, In return, the United States 
will declare tax exempt all profits earned 
through new investments of its citizens in 
the aforesaid countries prior to the transfer 
of these profits to the United States; and 
upon transfer, the profits be taxed no higher 
than at capital gain rates. Furthermore, in 
order that the volume and scope of such in- 
vestments may be realized, the United States 
will assume responsibility for effecting a 
minimum private investment of a billion 
dollars a year for 5 years (preferably as loans 
and for the most part to private enterprises) . 

“2. The U.S. commitments will hinge upon 
the Latin countries agreeing that, except for 
petroleum and minerals, the profits on such 
private investments shall not be taxed more 
than 10 percent per annum and that this 
maximum rate shall apply either to cor- 
porations or to individuals but not to both. 
In this way, North American investors would 
not have their incentives stifled by self- 
defeating, high Latin tax rates. 

“3. The 20 Latin American nations will 
agree to the free and unrestricted movement 
of both profits and capital from one country 
to another, in order to encourage the pio- 
neering development not just of some but 
of all their countries.” 

Our 1956 proposal ended with words that, 
in the light of the Cuban tragedy and explo- 
sive political pressures in other countries, 
are even more pertinent today: 

“Whatever costs the United States might 
incur as a consequence of reduced tax re- 
ceipts would be inconsequential compared 
to the overwhelming financial burdens it 
would otherwise be forced to undertake in 
the future in helping to snuff out the hemi- 
spheric fires of communism or fascism.” 





Political No Man’s Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a Chinese 
sage in 385 B.C., expressed a potent bit 
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of philosophy which I believe can apply 
equally well to these troubled days—in 
fact I think it is urgent that it be applied 
and speedily. It goes like this: 

Men must be decided on what they will not 
do, and then they are able to act with vigor 
in what they ought to do. 


At this time our administration seems 
to be on the horns of a dilemma— 
whether to espouse a purely socialistic 
regime here and abroad, or whether to 
try and steer a wavering course between 
a little socialism and a little capitalism, 
in our foreign aid program. We, of 
course, have the same problem here at 
home and many of us are hoping a solu- 
tion will be found before we find our- 
selves spent into the bankruptcy which 
the Soviet Union has predicted for us 
and which will clear the way for them to 
take control of our Government, our 
thinking, and our lives. 

Perhaps if the President were to come 
with grips with this particular problem, 
he would find the others easier to solve. 
Strong words and weak action are not 
compatible, and that seems to be what 
we have had so far. Our former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, no doubt in a sym- 
pathetic mood because of the difficulties 
his young successor was having, ex- 
pressed the hope that we would all unite 
in foreign policy. Many Republicans 
have indicated they would be glad to do 
this, if they just could find out what the 
the policy was. 

The Foreign Affairs and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees of the Congress are, I 
believe, trying to find out what the policy 
is to be, in order to come to some under- 
standing as to the best approach for the 
foreign aid legislation being considered. 
In the President’s message on foreign 
aid, three facts were mentioned in the 
opening remarks. One of these, I be- 
lieve, is worthy of repeating; and I will 
quote it: 

There exists, in the 1960’s a historic op- 
portunity for a major economic assistance 
effort by the free industrialized nations to 
move more than half the people of the less- 
developed nations into a self-sustained eco- 
nomic growth, while the rest move substan- 
tially closer to the day when they, too, will 
no longer have to depend on outside as- 
sistance. 


This would appear to me to be a pro- 
capitalist type of statement—or perhaps 
that is wishful thinking on my part. Do 
we try to aid the needy nations in a man- 
ner which will encourage them to try and 
be on their own at an early date—or in 
a@ manner which will encourage them to 
lean on us as a sort of substitute-parent? 
I believe that is the crux of the situation 
with regard to our foreign aid program— 
and that is what is causing a lot of the 
confusion right now about this program. 

I would like t: commend to the atten- 
tion of the Members an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of June 26, 1961, 
entitled “Political No Man’s Land.” It 
expresses the bewilderment of many of 
us who would like to have a more clear 
idea of where we stand and where we 
are going. 

POLITICAL No MAN’s LAND 

Almost everyone, it seems, is dissatisfied in 
one way or another with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Even its best friends are say- 
ing it is floundering like a fish on a beach. 
What is the trouble anyway? 


A number of explanations readily occur 
for the confusion and curious out-of-control 
atmosphere in Washington—an atmosphere 
so palpable in regard to Cuba, Laos, the 
mishmash of domestic programs, the haphaz- 
ard running of the White House, the inept 
handling of the press, and just about every- 
thing else of either major or minor signifi- 
cance. 

One reason commionly heard is that the 
President is still working into his unenviable 
job; his supporters are hopeful about this 
on-the-job training, figuring he has the 
capacity to learn and is learning. Another 
explanation is that he has been the victim 
of uncommonly bad advice, which seems 
plain enough. A related view is that, what- 
ever the first appearances, the quality of 
many of the advisers he brought to Wash- 
ington is not very high. Still another is 
that Mr. Kennedy and his colleagues are 
temperamentally prone to speak more firmly 
than they are willing to act, which unques- 
tionably does make for confusion. 

There is, we suspect, a good deal of truth 
in all of this, and yet, take it all in all, it does 
not seem to be the whole of the trouble. 
For what it is worth, we sense an additional 
difficulty: In a deep and philosophical sense, 
this administration does not know what it 
is doing or what it wants for America. 

To be sure, administration spokesmen 
talk a lot about national purpose, national 
goals and the need for citizens’ sacrifices for 
the national interest. And the administra- 
tion does have broad goals, the same ones 
as would any other administration—a just 
peace in the world, concern for the common 
wealat home. But all that is much too gen- 
eral to define a clear political philosophy. 

In the present climate of American poli- 
tics, two philosophies are possible. One is 
the traditional, constitutional concept of 
government: That the individual prospers 
best, materially and spiritually, when least 
hampered by government, and that govern- 
ment should do only what the people cannot 
do by themselves. However much this ap- 
proach may be abused in political practice, 
it at least provides clear principles which 
can be applied in specific cases and specific 
choices. 

The second philosophy is the doctrine of 
the big government solution: The answer to 
all problems and the foundation of all hopes 
lies in the expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This, too, can be a self-consistent 
philosophy, leading logically to socialism if 
not totalitarianism. 

The Kennedy administration has so far 
shown little use for the first and leans 
strongly to the second. Yet the adminis- 
tration is not prepared—nor would it be a 
politically realistic decision—to apply the 
doctrine of the Federal solution fully and 
consistently and logically. Thus, it finds it- 
self in a foggy area somewhere in between 
the two, with no compass for direction and 
no dependable guide for the hard choices 
that have to be made. 

This makes more difficult the conduct of 
foreign affairs, difficult enough at best. For 
example, while the administration cannot 
yet be called soft on communism, it is very 
soft on socialism abroad, an attitude which 
is no help in fighting communism. In gen- 
eral, uncertainty as to one’s own ideological 
stand complicates the countering of a de- 
termined and politically committed foe. 

In domestic matters, how can such an ad- 
ministration draw any lines, set up any 
priorities among the myriad competing spe- 
cial-interest claims? Without a political 
philosophy, it has no logic with which to 
resist any. It tries to satisfy all but succeeds 
in satisfying none. 

Even without a clear direction, there is a 
financial yardstick to determine how much 
is enough and bow much is too much, but 
the administration won't use it. Instead of 
insisting that the Government spend no 
more than it has left after meeting the re- 
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quirements of defense, this administration 
says categorically that budget deficits are 
“inevitable and appropriate” and that living 
within income is “totally unacceptable.” 
This being said, there is no measure for set- 
ting priorities or, indeed, for saying “no” to 
anything. 

It is no wonder the upshot of all this is to 
bewilder the Nation and the world.. We say 
that not merely in criticism of the Presi- 
dent, for many circumstances and many as- 
sociates are conspiring to make his job 
tougher than it need be, and he is entitled 
to sympathy on that account. 

Still, it is up to him to pull his admin- 
istration out of its intellectual fog, and we 
hope he can. Until he does, the administra- 
tion will give the impression of floundering 
because it is in fact floundering in a po- 
litical no man’s land. 





To Get United States Back on the Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in these 
times of grave concern about our arma- 
ment effort and the cold war, we in 
Washington are often accused of being 
wasteful and spending a great deal of 
money, but I should like to point out 
that there are other problems, and sacri- 
fices are called for on the part of our 
citizens. 


In an editorial appearing in the 
Deseret News of June 5, 1961, entitled 
“To Get United States Back on the 
Track,” is.a discussion of the problems 
we have encountered at many of our 
missile bases, and a call on the people 
for the kind of sacrifice and devotion 
President Kennedy asked for in his 
inaugural address. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Get UNITED STATES BACK ON THE TRACK 


Weeks of testimony have developed a 
shocking story of cupidity, laziness, and 
disloyalty in America’s missile industry. 
While the practices cited by Victor Reisel 
in today’s labor column by no means apply 
to everyone in the industry, neither is this 
list complete. 

The Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
also heard testimony about workers winning 
the right to take apart factory-installed 
equipment and put it back together again 
for no reason other than to protect their 
jobs. In some cases, where it was feared 
such tinkering might damage an important 
piece of equipment, workers just sat around 
for the time that would have been required 
to do the job and then collected pay as 
though they had done it. 

They heard of phony rigging of overtime 
schedules to the point that plumbers and 
pipefitters drew up to $733 a week, elevator 
operators got $360 a week, ditch diggers got 
$287 a week. 


The latter, lowest paid among the ~union- 
ized missile workers, got more in their pay- 
checks than the total weekly pay and allow- 
ances of such men as Cmdr. Alan Shepard 
or any of his fellow astronauts. : 
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In America’s three key missile bases, strikes 
and work stoppages since 1956 have cost 
162,872 man-days of work, the committee 
was told. But even that is peanuts com- 
pared to the waste implied in the testimony 
of a Convair engineer that the Mercury 
man-in-space program was delayed sev- 
eral months by workers producing at only 
60 to 70 percent efficiency. 

Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, subcommit- 
tee chairman, described the “wildcat strikes, 
work stoppages, slowdowns, featherbedding, 
and a deliberate policy of low productivity” 
as “damnable.” 

The blame is not, of course, all on one 
side. C. J. Haggerty, president of the AFL— 
CIO building trades department, laid the 
main cause of delays to management. At 
Lowry Air Force Base, he pointed out, de- 
signs were changed 600 times. 

Well, there is blame enough and to spare 
for all concerned. The big question is, 
What is to be done? 

As Mr. Riesel points out, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN is preparing no-strike legislation, 
holding it back until he sees what the ad- 
ministration comes up with. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg said last week he would “im- 
mediately prepare recommendations” after 
consultation with labor relations, Govern- 
ment, union, and management leaders. 

Every possibility should be explored, of 
course. But one wonders whether today’s 
shameful condition is one that can be cured 
by laws alone. 

In the two World Wars, these matters 
were handled rather simply. In return for 
certain guarantees against union-busting, 
organized labor simply pledged not to strike 
for the duration. If there were deliberate 
slowdowns or featherbedding, they were not 
general enough to cause serious trouble; the 
great majority of workers knew there was a 
job to do and did it to the best of their 
abilities. 

Today, far more than a no-strike pledge 
or a no-strike law is necessary. Neither 
would protect the Nation the scan- 
dal of workers producing at “60 to 70 per- 
cent” of their capacity. Neither would solve 
the bloated costs of management and other 
abuses that cripple America not in its mis- 
sile industry alone, but throughout the 
whole fabric of industry. 

It’s a highly competitive world we’re living 
in. There’s no room for waste; the sluggard 
and the chiseler help destroy American se- 
curity. 

Americans are beginning to recognize these 
truths. There’s a new feeling of anxiety in 
the land, growing conviction that we need a 
basic upgrading of our dedication and in- 
tegrity. 

President Kennedy has spoken eloquently 
of needed sacrifices. We believe the Ameri- 
can people are prepared to sacrifice, but 
they need to be shown where and how. The 
labor-management field is by all odds the 
most important and most fruitful place to 
start. 

Giving such leadership is the new admin- 
istration’s most pressing challenge. 





The 175th Anniversary of Berwick, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this week 
Berwick, Pa., is celebrating its 175th an- 
niversary and it was my pleasure’to be in 
Berwick last Saturday to participate in 
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the opening ceremonies of this week-long 
celebration and to observe the giant pa- 
rade and other gala activities on that oc- 
casion. On this coming Saturday I shall 
again be in Berwick in the ceremonies 
surrounding the awarding of the crown 
to the selected beauty queen. The peo- 
ple of Berwick are to be warmly con- 
gratulated for the impressive manner in 
which they are observing a century and 
three-quarters of its existence. It has 
teken a lot of work and planning to put 
together such a week-long program and 
the committee in charge of arrangements 
is to be particularly congratulated. To 
the friendly and industrious people of 
Berwick I send my personal best wishes 
on the occasion of this milestone in its 
long and distinguished history. 

As further recognition to Berwick, I 
include as part of my remarks today an 
editorial from the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of Friday, June 23, 1961,.and the 
indicated editorial follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, June 
23, 1961] : 
MILESTONE IN BERWICK 

As the seat of Luzerne County and in its 
own name, Wilkes-Barre sends greetings and 
best wishes to its good neighbor, Berwick, 
on the eve of the observance of its 175th 
anniversary which will be ushered in to- 
morrow and continue through July 1 if the 
community has the stamina to stand up 
under the strain of the parades, pageants, 
dinners, and homecoming events that have 
been arranged. From indications, there is 
not going to be much time for work in the 
strenuous week ahead. 

When Berwick came into existence in 1786 
through the efforts of Evan Oweh, a Scots- 
man from Berwick-upon-Tweed, this city 
was 24 years old and was acting its age. 
Wilkes-Barre was officially incorporated as a 
borough in 1806 and as a city in 1871, re- 
minding us there is some celebrating in 
order a decade hence when we shall note 
the centenary of the exalted status we now 
enjoy. But that’s another story. 

The years have been kind to Berwick in 
many respects. The town has had a healthy 
growth and its economy is sound. Its people 
are comfortably housed and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of urban life while not being re- 
moved from the beauties of nature. The 
town is not too big for neighborliness nor 
too small for prosperity. Nor is it lacking 
in initiative as the extensive preparations 
for this celebration and other civic under- 
takings have demonstrated in years gone by. 

Berwick has reason to be proud of its 
past, grateful for its present affluence 
and confident of the future. That spirit 
accounts for the festive atmosphere that 
permeates the town and its next door neigh- 
bors in Luzerne and Columbia Counties. 





Methods of Stating Consumer Finance 
Charges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently we have heard and read 
a lot about a bill now pending before 
the U.S. Senate, popularly referred to 
as the credit disclosure bill. According 
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to the bill, S. 1740, merchants, banks, 
and other financial institutions must 
notify their consumers, in advance of 
any credit transaction, of the amount of 
applicable finance charges, both in dol- 
lars and in terms of a simple annval 
percentage rate. 

One of the most learned discussions 
I have come across on the subject of 
consumer finance charges has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Robert W. Johnson, of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. It is titled, “Methods of Stating 
Consumer Finance Charges,” and I un- 
hesitatingly recommend it for reading to 
anyone interested in the subject. 

Mr. Donald I. Rogers, business and 
financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, published a fine review of Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s book in his newspaper 
on June 2, 1961. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that. this thoughtful article on a 
subject that affects so many million 
Americans be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, June 2, 
1961] 
INTEREST-RatTe DiscLosurE No PANACEA 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

You hear a great deal of talk these days 
from well meaning people who believe the 
only fair way to inform the public on what 
it is paying for installment credit is to put 
the annual interest rate charge right on the 
ticket for the merchandise where everyone 
can see it—that is, in dollars, or in percent- 
ages or what have you. This has reached 
the stage where bills requiring such dis- 
closures have been introduced in Congress 
and in a number of State legislatures. 

“Gullible Joe,” who buys on time, needs 
protection against the sharpies who practice 
usury, does he not? 

It seems so eminently fair to handle the 
matter of buy-now-pay-later in this open 
and frank manner that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anyone but a scoundrel opposing it. 
As in all matters that reach a stage where 
remedies are sought through legislative 
means, however, the solution is over-simple, 
too trusting in legislative’in fallibility. In 
fact, it’s naive. 

Consider, if you will, an advertisement ap- 
pearing in your newspaper making the fol- 
lowing assertions: Act Now, Buy Our Used 
Cars, Low, on-the-spot Financing at 3 per- 
cent per annum. Our rate compares with 
an 11.5-percent bank rate and a 12-percent 
credit union rate. 

Strictly speaking, the advertisement would 
be in perfect order. The used car dealer 
placing that ad would be justified in an- 
nouncing his cutrate financing in ‘that man- 
ner, and in calling attention to the disparity 
between his rate and the discounted (inter- 
est taken at the inception of the loan) cus- 
tomary rate of banks and credit unions. 

So it is a bold announcement of facts. 

But would the public—this “Gullible 
Joe”—be getting a bargain? 

Not necessarily. There are many things 
besides interest rates which enter into the 
price of a used car, or any other product, 
for that matter. 

How could a car dealer offer such low in- 
terest rates and assume the normal credit 
risks? 

Let an expert tell you. He is Robert W. 
Johnson, professor of financial administra- 
tion of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Michigan State University 
the man who conducts annually one of the 
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most accurate and widely used consumer- 
research surveys predicting what people will 
buy in the months ahead. Here is a man 
who has been intimately studying consumer 
credit since he was a graduate student at 
Northwestern University. 

“In those days,” says Professor Johnson, “I 
intuitively believed all concerns granting 
credit to consumers should state their 
finance charges as annual rates. on the 
monthly unpaid balance.” 

But he has changed his mind. Why? 

‘Unfortunately,” laments Professor John- 
son, “intuition is a poor substitute for care- 
ful analysis.” There are complexities that 
beset concerns operating in this area that 
often prevent the interest-rate form of state- 
ment, he says. For one thing, there are other 
services provided, and frequently the least 
important element is the interest rate on the 
money that has been loaned. 

To refer to our advertisement in the fore- 
going and the device of concentrating the 
“bargain” on the interest rate alone—Profes- 
sor Johnson describes the situation in this 
manner in the second of his studies of 
“Methods of Stating Consumer Finance 
Charges”’; 

“Assume that a given used car might 
normally retail for $800. If the dealer ob- 
tains a downpayment of $200 the unpaid 
balance would be $600. On a 24-month con- 
tract the finance charge might be $108, bring- 
ing the amount of the note to $708. This 
is an effective annual rate of about 17.3 per- 
cent. 

“If this seems too high to be competitive, 
the dealer can resort to a relatively easy de- 
vice. He can advertise the car at $887, but 
still accept a low downpayment of $200, 
leaving an unpaid balance of $687. By add- 
ing a finance charge of $21, the dealer brings 
the amount of the note to $708. 

“Compare the two situations. In each 
case the dealer has received a $200 downpay- 
ment; in each case he has a note promising 
to pay $708 over a period of 24 months. In 
each case monthly payments are $29.50. The 
dealer can eithér keep the note or sell it to 
a finance company. There is one important 
difference: now the dealer can advertise his 
finance charge as being less than 3 percent 
per annum.” 

I just don’t believe the average consumer 
would recognize this. 





Capital Punishment Needed, Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 8.C., of 
June 21, 1961: 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT NEEDED, NECESSARY 

With the execution Monday of Westbury 
and Britt for the slaying of State Highway 
Patrolman Harry Boyd Ray, the pros and 
cons of capital punishment are once again 
being aired across the bridge tables and on 
the street corners. 

One of the best arguments in favor of 
capital punishment comes from FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover in his letter to law en- 
forcement officers in the June issue of the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

We quote Mr. Hoover: “The capital 
punishment question, in which law enforce- 
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ment officers have a basic interest, has been 
confused recently by self-styled agitators 
‘against the evi] of capital punishment.’ A 
brochure released not long ago, pleading for 
‘rehabilitation’ of murderers while passing 
lightly over the plight of the killers’ inno- 
cent victims and families, charges that law 
enforcement officers become so insensitized 
by their dealings with vicious criminals that 
they ‘go to the extreme of feeling that the 
death penalty is absolutely necessary.’ 

“To add to the burden of conscience 
borne by peace officers, prosecutors, and jur- 
ists and to brand law enforcement officers as 
callous, unfeeling men ‘insensitized’ to the 
sanctity of human life are gross acts of in- 
justice to these servants of the public. 
This ridiculous allegation is mutely refuted 
by the compassion which wells up in quiet 
tears flowing down the cheeks of hardened, 
veteran officers who too often see the rav- 
aged bodies of victims of child molesters. 

“There can be no doubt of the sincerity 
of many of those who deplore capital pun- 
ishment. A realistic approach to the prob- 
lem, however, demands that they weigh the 
right of innocent persons to live their lives 
free from fear of bestial killers against sta- 
tistical arguments which boast of how few 
murderers kill again after ‘rehabilitation’ 
and release. No one, unless he can probe 
the mind of every potential killer, can say 
with any authority whatsoever that capital 
punishment is not a deterrent. As one 
police officer has asked, how can these ‘au- 
thorities’ possibly know how many people 
are not on death row because of the deter- 
rent effect of executions? 

“Maudlin viewers of the death penalty 
call the most wanton slayer a ‘child of God’ 
who should not be executed regardless of 
how heinous his crime may be because ‘God 
created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him’ (Genesis 1: 27). 
Was not this small, blonde, 6-year-old girl 
a@ child of God? She was choked, beaten, 
and raped by a sex fiend whose pregnant 
wife reportedly helped him lure the inno- 
cent child into his car and who sat and 
watched the assault on the screaming 
youngster. And when he completed his in- 
human deed, the wife, herself bringing a 
life into the world, allegedly killed the child 
with several savage blows with a tire iron. 
The husband has been sentenced to death. 
Words and words and words may be written, 
but no plea in favor of the death penalty 
can be more horribly eloquent. than the 
sight of the battered, sexually assaulted 
body of this child, truly a ‘child of God.’ 

“The proponents of ‘rehabilitation’ for all 
murderers quote those portions of the Bible 
which they believe support their lavender- 
and-old-lace world where evil is neither 
recognized nor allowed. But the Bible 
clearly reveals that enforcement of moral 
justice is nothing new to our age. In fact, in 
referring to man as the ‘image of God,’ the 
Old Testament, so freely quoted by op- 
ponents of the death penalty, also states, 
“Who so sheddeth man’s bleod, by man shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man.’ (Genesis 9: 6). There are 
many passages in the Old Testament which 
refer to capital punishment being necessary 
to enforce the laws of society. Since the 
Old Testament was written about and to a 
nation while the New Testament was written 
to individuals and to a nonpolitical body 
known as the Church, there is a difference in 
emphasis and approach. Certainly, however, 
the moral laws of the Old Testament remain 
with us today. 

“Misguided do-gooders frequently quote 
the Sixth Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill,’ to prove that capital punishment is 
wrong. This Commandment in the 10th 
chapter, verse 13, of Exodus has also been 
interpreted to mean: “Thou shalt do no 
murder.’ Then the 2ist chapter, verse 12, 
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says, ‘He that smiteth a man, so that he die, 
shall be surely put to death.” We can no 
more change the application to our society 
of this basic moral law in the Old Testa- 
ment than we can change the meaning of 
Leviticus 19: 18: ‘thou shalt love they neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ which Jesus quoted in the 
New Testament. 

“To ‘love thy neighbor’ is to protect him: 
capital punishment acts as at least one wall 
to afford ‘God’s children’ protection.” 

Mr. Hoover’s argument is ironclad, so far 
as the Chronicle is concerned, and we cer- 
tainly agree 100 percent with the position he 
takes. 





Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion by the board of governors of the 
Association of Oklahoma General Con- 
tractors, a branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc.: 


Whereas the Small Business Administra- 
tion, an agency of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government of the United States 
of America has achieved many worthwhile 
benefits for small business concerns, and 
therefore has directly and indirectly bene- 
fited the Association of Oklahoma General 
Contractors and each of its members; 

Whereas a large majority of the members 
of this organization are currently classified 
as small business concerns under the rules 
and regulations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and this association desires tq 
express certain opinions the ad- 
ministration of this Government agency; 
and 

Whereas the highway-heavy construction 
industry in the State of Oklahoma is cur- 
rently in need of a larger market for bid- 
ding, confined to small business in our 
State, so that it may do its share of em- 
ploying people in Oklahoma, now suffering 
from the greatest unemployment problem in 
the past decade; and 

Whereas, the Association of Oklahoma 
General Contractors desires to compliment 
and commend the Small Business Admin- 
istration on their record of efficiency and 
fairplay: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
Congress and the Small Business Administra- 
tion to continue their efforts in behalf of the 
small businessmen of the State of Oklahoma 
and of the United States giving particular 
emphasis to the construction awards of high- 
way-heavy contracts through the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers on road relocations in our State; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
tendered by U.S. mail to the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation and that all due and 
creditable publicity be given it through the 
normal channels of public relations. 

Passed unanimously this 3ist day of May, 
1961, at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, by the 
Board of Governors of the Association of 
Oklahoma General Contractors, a branch of 
the Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., room 2400, Sheraton-Oklahoma Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

H. W. 


GLENN M. McDONALD, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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The Balanced Budget—Everyone Talks 
About It, but No One Does Anything 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7677) to in- 
crease for a 1-year period the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, by an- 
cient tradition freshmen Congressmen 
are counseled to be seen and not heard. 
My strong inclination to heed this ad- 
vice is overcome by a stronger concern 
about present financial procedures of 
our Federal Government. Perhaps some 
impressions of one just in from the 
countryside might be of interest to 
those whose knowledge and experience 
far outdistance mine. 

The House is confronted this week 
with H.R. 7677 which would increase the 
public debt limit on a temporary basis 
to $298 billion. Since World War II, the 
debt limit has been raised on five other 
occasions. It has been correctly noted 
that the debt limit is a misnomer, be- 
cause the debts of the Government are 
already incurred and existing. I will 
support the resolution since I believe 
that responsible Congressmen cannot 
put the Treasury Department in the im- 
possible position of being unable to sell 
enough securities to pay bills Congress 

_ has authorized. 

At the same time I think we ought to 
start positive action now to ensure that 
we will never again—barring war or na- 
tional catastrophe—be faced with the 
necessity of another increase in the debt 
limits Let us not just talk about bal- 
anced budgets; let us do something. 

At the outset let me make this clear: 
I am proud to be a Democrat in the Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy tra- 
dition. Democratic legislation of the 
recent decades has not let us down the 
road to socialism. On the contrary it 
has strengthened the free enterprise 
system of this country so that we are the 
world’s great bulwark against socialism 
and communism. 

Free enterprise works best when the 
Government actively plays its role of 
referee by effective laws such as those 
against monopoly, stock market manipu- 
lations, and food and drug frauds. Such 
measures, together with social security, 
unemployment compensation, old-age 
assistance, insurance of bank deposits 
and mortgages, measures to encourage 
housing, and so forth, have enabled us 
to cushion the violent economic swings 
which had earlier discredited free en- 
terprise capitalism. 

But new political winds are blowing, 
and these social gains are in danger. As 
one fresh from the political hustings I 
address these remarks as an open letter 
to my fellow Democrats and to every 
man who believes that the destiny of our 
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country is progress not stagnation or re- 
treat to “good old days.” Responsible 
statesmen of both parties had a deep 


concern for people and their problems — 


and we must never lose.it. But those of 
us who support these programs put them 
in serious danger if we fail to be the 
leaders who insist on fiscal responsibility 
and elimination of inefficient and out- 
moded Government procedures. The 
answer to budget deficits is not “nit- 
picking” about the “booze” allowance, 
nor any shotgun harassment of “bureau- 
crats.” The recurrent problem of the 
unbalanced budget will be solved, in my 
judgment, only by responsible, detailed 
(and sometimes painful) overhaul of the 
system. Nor partisan bickering about 
which administration caused the present 
national debt. 

More than $241 billion of the present 
national debt is due to our involvement 
in World ‘War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war. 

Those of us who support programs 
which stimulate free enterprise and en- 
courage social progress ought to be the 
leaders in insisting on a solution to the 
recurrent problem of the unbalanced 
budget. We ought to face the fact that 
pay-as-you-go Federal financing is im- 
portant to our long-range security and 
prosperity and is the single best weapon 
against inflation. 

The failure of our elected representa- 
tives to devise and put in effect a busi- 
nesslike budget system in my judgment 
does more than any other one thing to 
discredit our National Government and 
the kind of programs which our people 
need and want. 

I believe the people of this great and 
wealthy country are willing to pay on a 
current basis the price of our national 
security plus reasonable programs for 
the development of our natural re- 
sources, and the improvement of our Na- 
tion’s health, housing, education, schools 
and highways. 

Recent political successes of the right- 
wing Republicans, and my congressional 
mail, suggest that there is an increasing 
resistance to social welfare programs, a 
feeling that the Federal Government has 
“gone too far.? These people are forti- 
fied every time a new deficit is an- 
nounced. I am asked again and again 
by intelligent, sincere people why it is 
that Congress is so anxious to expand 
old spending programs and institute new 
ones when tax revenues do not pay for 
our present activiiies. An Arizonan 
writes: 

I believe in social security, the Federal 
highway program, unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age assistance and the like, but you 
Democrats had better do some worrying 
about a balanced budget before I'll support 
any aid-to-education measure. 


First things should be put first, and it 
seems to me that Democrats and Repub- 
licans in this Congress who favor con- 
tinued or increased expenditures in the 
housing, highway, labor, welfare, educa- 
tion fields ought to take a hard look at 
some basic problems. As Judge Finch of 
New York once told a man who sought 
to make gifts before paying his creditors, 
“We must be just before we are gen- 
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Let us be reminded of this fact: In 
the 29 fiscal years prior to 1960 the Fed- 
eral budget showed a surplus in only 5. 
Excl yen the justifiable deficits of the 
early thirties and World War II years, 
this is still a poor performance. A large 


‘deficit is on the horizon for fiscal 1962 


and a $3 billion shortage is the latest 
prediction for the current fiscal year. 
SAVINGS FROM MORE EFFICIENT SPENDING 
PROCEDURES 


“These anticipated deficits can be 
avoided either by increasing revenues or 
decreasing expenditures, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

Even with the present rate of expend- 
itures the budget could be balanced if 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments would take the lead in providing 
the government service our people need 
and want for less dollars than we now 
spend. We need to ponder these im- 
portant facts: 

First. The defense and space pro- 
grams which take almost 60 percent of 
our national expenditures can be re- 
organized and managed with several 
billions less each year if we will have 
the will to insist on new procedures and 
the will to resist local pressures and in- 
terest groups. Nearly 85 percent of the 
dollar volume of defense contracts are 
negotiated individually rather than 
awarded on competitive bid. This is 
wrong. Bases and functions can be con- 
solidated if selfish local pressures are 
faced with courage. The wage scandals 
at Cape Canaveral suggest that other 
similar situations exist. Senator Pau. 
Dovatas of Illinois has done a commend- 
able service in criticizing and reporting 
wasteful practices in this and other 
departments of government. 

Second. In these difficult times we 
must scrutinize more carefully programs 
for public works to assure that only the 
essential ones are authorized. This is 
no time for “pork barrel as usual.” We 
ought to be willing to practice Federal 
economy in our own community, not just 
in other States. 

Third. Many recommendations of the 
Hoover Commissions are not yet put into 
effect. Too often a reorganization plan 
which could make savings through effi- 
ciency is blocked by the special-interest 
groups affected. 

Fourth. Every executive department 
ought to have a top-level assistant with 
authority to recommend termination of 
outdated programs, consolidation of 
overlapping functions, and to look for 
savings in routine operations. 

Fifth. Congress must have the cour- 
age to place the Post Office Department 
on a solvent basis. We have properly 
provided better pay scales for Post Office 
workers, but we should be equally dili- 
gent in seeing that postal revenues pay 
in full for the operation of the Depart- 
ment. 

STATES HAVE FEW DEFICITS 

These suggestions are not new, but 
they need to be mentioned loudly and 
often until they are achieved. But let us 
look now at the revenue side of the 
budget. 


Why is it that the Federal budget al- 
most never balances? Perhaps we could 
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find an answer by contrasting the Fed- 
eral fiscal structure with that of the 
States, for the States rarely have deficit 
problems. In my home State of Arizona, 
the legislature meets and appropriates 
the money it deems sufficient for all 
State agencies and functions. Then, and 
only then the taxing authorities meet, 
and by mandate of law, set tax rates 
sufficient to raise the amount appro- 
priated. Tax rates are flexible and de- 
pend entirely on the amount appropri- 
ated. An unbalanced budget almost 
never occurs. 

One vital reason for the success of the 
States, and the failure of the United 
States, becomes obvious: in the States 
the rates of taxation are flexible. The 
Federal rates are rigid and inflexible. 

Present Federal income tax rates were 
fixed by 1954 legislation. Subsequent 
Congresses have gone about the job of 
authorizing new programs and appro- 
priating moneys for national needs. The 
amount required changes from year to 
year, but the tax rates, which determine 
the amount of revenue produced, never 
change, or rarely change. This is the 
root of the trouble, and a point where 
revision is needed. Even Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who was dedicated to a balanced 
budget as an aim of highest priority, 
could not surmount the obstacles of our 
present system. The eight budgets he 
administered resulted in a net deficit of 
$18.2 billion. 

FLEXIBLE TAX RATES PROPOSED 


Accordingly, I intend to draft and 
present legislation which would change 
our revenue system along these lines: 

First. The present rates of normal and 
surtax on individual incomes, and the 
present rates of tax on corporation in- 
comes, would be set by Congress as 
“basic” income tax rates, to continue in 
effect until otherwise fixed by Congress 
or by Executive authority. 

Second. The President would be 
charged with the duty of assuring that 
sufficient income is raised in each fiscal 
year to meet the amounts appropriated 
and required for expenditure under the 
laws of Congress, plus an annual incre- 
ment of at least $1 billion to reduce the 
Federal debt. Tocarry out this duty the 
President would be given power on or be- 
fore December 1 of east year to revise 
by Executive order the “basic’’ income 
tax rates for that calendar year. 

Third. No revision by the President 
could increase or decrease. “basic rates 
more than 6 percent. Any such revision 
could be disapproved by the Congress 
within 60 days. 

Fourth. Withholding of taxes and pay- 
ment of estimated tax during the year 
would be based on the “basic” rates. 

Fifth. Where a deficit results in any 
specific year, for any reason (including 
a lower tax rate ordered by the President 
pursuant to this new authority) he would 
be obliged within the next following 4 
fiscal years to fix rates, within the allow- 
able limits, so as to create sufficient sur- 
plus to offset such deficit. 

SOME OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED 
This seems simple and workable on 


its face, but let us meet some of the log- 
ical objections. First, it is said that tax- 
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payers want to know in advance the 
amount of their tax bill. No one, even 
under the present system knows exactly 
what he will pay. The expectation is 
always approximate and the proposal 
would merely enlarge by 6 percent the 
area of uncertainty. Property owners 
are already accustomed to having city, 
county, and school district tax bills fluc- 
tuate from year’to year and they under- 
stand the reasons. 

Secondly, will Congress or should Con- 
gress, give up its constitutional power to 
fix tax rates? Nothing is more sensitive 
to political considerations than revision 
of tax rates, and there are many in Con- 
gress who would like to keep complete 
control. But it seems to me that the 
processes of legislation are so slow that 
this branch is not equipped to act as 
swiftly as modern conditions require. 
The total Federal tax “take” is seriously 
affected by the rate of economic activ- 
ity, and a tax rate which appears ade- 
quate in June may be too high or too low 
with the knowledge available in Novem- 
ber. 

My proposal involves no surrender of 
legislative power. The final taxing au- 
thority resides in Congress, and the Ex- 
ecutive discretion if abused could be 
repealed at any time. 

Some will say that flexible income 
taxes would be an open invitation for in- 
creased Federal spending, since Members 
of Congress would know that revenue 
for any new program would be auto- 
matically forthcoming. 

The range for maneuver under my 
plan could not exceed 6 percent of the 
basic rates. Nothwithstanding this, it is 
my judgment that this plan would make 
Congressmen more, rather than less, re- 
sponsible on spending proposals. 

Under the present system a Congress- 
man can follow the cynical advice the 
old Member is supposed to have given 
the neophyte: “Young man if you want 
to get ahead in Congress do two things— 
vote for every appropriation bill and 
against every tax bill.” 

A Congressman might be more cau- 
tious about appropriation measures if 
he knew that before the year were out 
he would have to defend his contribu- 
tion to increased tax rates. Under the 
present system he knows rates will be 
unchanged regardless of appropriations. 

Many persons who have studied this 
problem say that our tax base is so nar- 
row that increased tax rates would not 
necessarily produce any more revenue. 
It is true that we have so narrowed our 
tax base by special exemptions, deduc- 
tions and exceptions that increased rates 
may not always produce proportionate 
additional revenues. It is obvious that 
we need basic income tax reform to 
establish a more equitable tax base; the 
Congress should have the courage to act 
along these lines. But I believe that an 
across-the-board increase in first 
bracket rates, especially in prosperous 
times, would produce additional reve- 
nues. 

SIMILAR RECENT PROPOSALS 

The idea of flexibility in tax rates has 
recently been considered by responsible 
persons both in this country and in Great 
Britain. U.S. News & World Report of 
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May 1, 1961, indicates that the conserva- 
tive government of Mr. Macmillan looks 
favorably on this approach and the 
Prime Minister will ask Parliament this 
summer for executive authority to raise 
or lower tax rates within fixed limits. 
The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in a recent report of its Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit, urges consid- 
eration of an automatic “formula fiexi- 
bility’ for tax rates to insure greater 
economic stability. 
THE CYCLICAL BUDGET? 


The flexible plan outlined above would 
empower the Executive to balance the 
budget in each and every year. When 
one explores this subject in depth he soon 
encounters the widely held modern eco- 
nomic theory advocating deficit spend- 
ing in recession years and budget surplus 
in times of prosperity. Thus, it is argued, 
we need a balanced budget over the busi- 
ness cycle, but not in each specific fiscal 
year. Mr. Kennedy’s budget message of 
March 24 presents this theory. 

This may well be sound economics and 
for purposes of argument I will accept it. 
The flexible tax idea may be tailored to 
the business cycle if-Congress so directs. 
But the present system will balance the 
budget neither on a yearly nor cyclical 
basis. 

If we are to give the Executive power 
to balance the budget over the business 
cycle we must be sure that his authority 
and his duty are clearly spelled out com- 
mensurate with the difficulties. No one 
can yet predict the business cycle nor 
determine precisely its beginning or end. 
No one can tell at a particular moment 
the phase the cycle is in. 

There are always pressures for deficit 
spending in times of recession. Yet there 
are never pressures for compensating 
surpluses in good years. A _ cyclical 
budget plan must have effective safe- 
guards against these pressures. We had 
a $12.4 billion deficit in fiscal 1959. Ifa 
$12.4 billion surplus were to develop in 
this fiscal year few legislators would ad- 
vocate letting it stand. Indeed we have 
immediate evidence at hand of this un- 
fortunate tendency. In the 3 fiscal 
years after 1959 we have this prospect: 

Billion 


1960 budget surplus--_-..-..--....---.-. $1.3 
1961 estimated deficit_......-.-...... 3.0 
1962 estimated deficit.._._._.....-- -__-- 4.0 

"FOCRE . B iisiises is cscs neti eee hh 5.7 


According to a recent issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report there is an antici- 
pated budget surplus for 1963 of some- 
thing like $6 billion. No responsible 
voice urges that we let this surplus stand 
to offset the 1961-1962 deficit total of a 
similar amount, let alone repay some 
part of the 1959 deficit. These deficits 
are forgotten, and numerous plans are 
already being made for an election-year 
tax cut which will substantially eliminate 
this anticipated 1963 surplus.. This sort 
of thinking seems irresponsible tome. It 
can lead only to a steady increase in the 
Federal debt. 

CONCLUSION 

Whether we balance the budget an- 
nually or over the business cycle the im- 
portant thing is that we demonstrate to 
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the country that we can and will do it. 
The 1961 budget could still be balanced 
if all income taxes were increased by 
something like 3 percent so that the busi- 
ness executive paying $1,000 paid $1,030, 
the worker paying $300 paid $309, and 
the corporation paying $20,000 paid 
$20,600. 

The idea of financial solvency is very 
basic with Americans. I belive the peo- 
ple of our great and wealthy country 
want a balanced budget and are willing 
to pay the price of our national needs 
as we goalong. Congress need only show 
them the way. 

This problem is detailed and un- 
dramatic, but in the long run it is as 
important as the more dramatic needs 
for schools, housing, roads and space 
exploration. 

My comments are seriously advanced. 
The specific suggestions may have de- 
fects and surely need refinement. None- 
theless, our present procedures do not 
work and are demonstrably wrong. They 
are certain to give us a continued series 
of deficits, and contribute to inflation. 
This kind of financial procedure will 
further undermine the confidence of the 
American people in the fiscal responsi- 
bility of its legislative and executive 
leaders. We have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. Let us give it a try. 





The Good Ship “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the bright spots in the dismal world pic- 
ture has been the voyage of the SS Hope 
to the underprivileged areas of south- 
east Asia. 

Under the direction of Dr. William B. 
Walsh and with the active support of 
people such as Secretary of the Air Force 
Eugene Zuckert, this voluntary people- 
to-people effort at improving the health 
standards of the people of southeast 
Asia has met with a warm response from 
people everywhere. 

The Waterbury Republican on June 13 
carried an editorial which very happily 
described the mission of the SS Hope 
and I am happy to include that editorial 
herewith. 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 
June 13, 1961] 
Tue Goop Sur “Hopge”’: SuccEss oN THE 

‘ SEas 

The SS Hope, the mercy vessel touring 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
under private sponsorship to provide medi- 
cal training and services, streams into Sai- 
gon, South Vietnam this week to begin a 
4-month stay. 

The time is advantageous. The south- 
east Asian crisis has been spreading in 
South Vietnam where Communist guerrilla 
bands have practically paralyzed rural areas 
and the increased need for medical help to 
= — of the brush fighting casualties is 
evident. 
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Vice President LyNDoN JoHNSON’s tour of 
the area produced the announcement that 
the United States was going to increase 
its military aid to South Vietnam by some $41 
million. But while arms shipments will help 
the tiny nation in its defense against Red 
inroads, projects like Hope will create a 
more enduring feeling for the United States. 

The SS Hope has just completed a 7-month 
mooring off Indonesia during which its 
team of 15 doctors, 24 nurses, and 30 medical 
technicians held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, and received 30,000 
visitors. The ship is a former Navy hos- 
pital ship, converted with public funds, but 
operated entirely at private expense. It 
costs $3.5 million to run it for 1 year and 
all funds are gained by solicitation of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 

The Project Hope managers would like to 
create a fleet of similar ships to dispatch 
to South America and Africa. The idea de- 
serves our strongest support. Training 
military men will help stop overt Communist 
aggression, but the instruction of doctors 
and nurses to care for the impoverished 
people of the globe will build good will and 
faith in the West. We must show villagers 
in distant lands that we are vitally interested 
in teaching them how to stay alive, not 
just in instructing them in the ways of war. 





Analyzing Deficit Spending 





EXTENSION hoes REMARKS 


— BARRY ‘GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago Dr. Seymour Harris of 
Harvard wrote a letter, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, taking issue with me on my con- 
cern about deficit spending. I wrote a 
letter in answer, and the newspaper very 
generously printed it in the Tuesday 
morning edition, June 27. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANALYZING DEFICIT SPENDING 


Dr. Seymour Harris on June 14 took um- 
brage at some remarks I made in my news- 
paper column concerning his advocacy of 
Federal deficits. 

In the interest of brevity, I will not at- 
tempt to answer in detail all of what I be- 
lieve was wrong with Dr. Harris’ letter. In- 
stead, I will address myself primarily to 
those assertions which touch on unemploy- 
ment. The temptation is great to elaborate 
on his deductions that the Federal debt isn’t 
great compared with the gross national prod- 
uct, but I will content myself with pointing 
out that the application of a “constant 
dollar” to his computation would destroy 
his argument. 

Equally inviting is Dr. Harris’ suggestion 
that I might persuade the Federal Reserve 
Board to do something to lower interest 
rates. He apparently would like to forget 
that the refusal of a Democratic Congress to 
allow long-term financing of Government 
bonds forced the short-term approaches 
which raised interest rates. If Dr. Harris 
feels that the way to contain deficits is 
through adequate monetary policy, I can 
only say he has done a poor job of communi- 
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cating this to his friends along the New 
Frontier. 

Dr. Harris’ thesis that unemployment will 
be greatly reduced by Government deficits 
has, of course, been proven wrong by exper- 
ience. We tried this panacea from 1933 
until World War II pulled us out of depres- 
sion and put people back to work. The fol- 
lowing table will show what really happened: 





Deficit Unem- Percent of 
(billions) ployed unemploy- 
(millions) ment 

Ec ee aoe $0.5 8.0 15.9 
Dis alate tie etn a 27 12.1 23.6 
DRE Becca tides 2.6 12.8 24.9 
Wl haidiribhenosa0aee 3. 6 11.3 21.7 
Ms ciao tude 2.8 10.6 20. 1 
Sa 4.4 9.0 16.9 
| SR: 2.8 7.7 14.3 
Sep okote 1.2 10.4 19.0 
Std lis ki caere 3.9 9.5 17.2 
ica connie ce 3.9 8.1 14. 6 


We can see by the above table that the 
average annual deficit for the period was 
$2.8 billion—or about 3.5 percent of the gross 
national product of the same period. Now 
applying the same percentage of the gross 
national product of today, Dr. Harris could 
just as easily be urging an $18 billion deficit 
as a $10-billion deficit. But, my point is 
that he could make it $18 billion or more 
without having any effect on the Nation’s 
unemployment. Deficit spending is not now 
and never has been the answer to unemploy- 
ment. It failed in the 1930’s and it will fail 
in the 1960's. 

Even Dr. Harris recognizes this in his 
letter. He states that “despite the upward 
movement of business, we shall have about 
6 percent unemployment at the end of 1961 
and 1962, unless corrective measures are 
taken.” His estimate of unemployment is 
correct, but his letter contains no suggestion 
of what corrective measures should be 
taken—unless he means that we must re- 
duce interest rates. And here again, we 
have past experience to show that low in- 
terest rates do not prevent unemployment. 
The following table will illustrate what I 
mean: 














Com- Percent 
Year mercial of unem- 
paper rate | ployment 
(percent) 
il cicinatiiptsintchiotcatesiomamcen 5. 85 3.2 
Bh ncaatehincdcdsceseebausibe 3. 59 8.7 
Prt nntebetipye mcm stengintl 2. 64 15.9 
ll idthcaiintss hieosulgesigececigetondpesd 2.73 23.6 
Bs Rabid inden kph eaten 1.73 24.9 
PE iniakiightetpagitliandatiicewbreitiiiesl 1.02 21.7 
-75 20. 1 
. 75 16.9 
. 4 14.3 
- 81 19.0 
. 59 17.2 
. 6 14.6 
Now let’s look at more recent years. 
Com- Percent 
Year mercial of unem- 
paper rate | ployment 
(percent) 

i ceiinnscittninninen-osemerdebainn ages 1.49 5.5 
scien ntitiretilei ering civtnatntiniche 1.45 5.5 
ii tirencim peentetntinencitdl 2. 16 3.0 
ieee creado cessibotensntoelle 2. 33 2.7 
Sut dateimdiwontawndnoaith 2. 52 2.5 
i ical aeertrcichenbineail 1. 58 5.0 
i chihintiatitenle cb wep eecndindvee 2. 18 4.0 
ia liscttdaitneuigh epenaheaeinn 3. 31 3.8 
dai rcainthpainits cnictnnil 3. 81 14.3 
a 1. 54 16.8 


1 Cee percen before 1957 are based on 
De of Commerce old definitions of unemploy- 
ment; for 1967 and 1958 they are based on the new defi- 
nitions, which make wanbenglogimemt slightly higher—4.2 
percent of the labor force in 1956, for example, insted of 
the 3.8 percent in the table. 
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It is certainly obviously from these figures 
that low interest rates accompany high un- 
employment. The reason for this is simple 
enough. When-the economy is running at 
a high rate, money is hard to get and the 
price of money (interest) rises. In periods 
like these employment is high and, con- 
versely, when the economy slows down 
money becomes easier to get and competi- 
tion forces interest down. In these slack 
periods, unemployment rises. 

Frankly, in a free economy the perform- 
ance just described and proven by the tables 
cannot be otherwise. Even Government 
meddling in the free markets will not alter 
the fact unless we assume the ultimate— 
complete Government control and operation 
of the economic system and, of course, this 
would not be a free economy nor, I might 
add, would it have a long life. 

Dr. Harris makes the constant mistake of 
those people who place their faith in either 
the Keynesian approach to our economics 
or in complete governmental control of the 
other facets of our life when he says “Voters 
generally however misinformed * * *.” 
Voters are not misinformed. In fact, if Dr. 
Harris would take the trouble to visit 
throughout this country he would find the 
voters are 3 to 5 years ahead of the National 
Legislature in their thinking. One thing 
they are certainly aware of is that present 
Government activities are not correcting un- 
employment, just as governmental activi- 
ties in the 1930’s failed to correct unem- 
ployment. 

They know this, which the Government 
planners evidently do not, that the only way 
jobs can be created in this country is by the 
investment of private capital and that for 
the last 28 years, war years included, the 
investment of private capital has been re- 
tarded by restrictive tax policies of the 
Government which have been caused in large 
measure by deficit spending. 

They know that if the economy is to move 
ahead this restrictive force must be re- 
moved and if Dr. Harris wants to do the 
President a good turn he should urge him 
to suggest a complete revision of the tax 
structure emphasizing liberal depreciation 
allowance. 

Barry GOLDWATER, 
Senator from Arizona. 
WASHINGTON. 





Scientific Personnel Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the frequently overlooked factors in- 
volved in the ever-increasing scope of 
Government science and space programs 
is scientific manpower. For it is a fact 
that without enough adequately trained 
and properly utilized scientists and en- 
gineers, all of the money in the world 
would not insure success in meeting our 
growing technological needs. 


It was with considerable interest, 
therefore, that I read recently the book 
“Scientists in Government,” by Dr. Earl 
W. Lindveit, which documents in both 
an informative and scholarly fashion the 
dimensions of the Government’s scien- 
tific manpower problem, As a member 
of the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics which is now studying various 
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aspects of this problem, I am pleased 
to note that Dr. Lindveit is a staff mem- 
ber of our counterpart in the Senate, the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

In submitting for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following review by William 
Leavitt of Dr. Lindveit’s book, which ap- 
peared in the June issue of Air Force 
magazine, it is my belief that the book is 
as the reviewer notes “worthy homework 
for the Congressmen and others who 
have the responsibility of charting Gov- 
ernment science policies”: 

ScIENTIFIC PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


(“Scientists in Government,” by Dr. Earl 
W. Lindveit (Public Affairs Press, 1960, 


84 pp., $3.25) ) 
(Reviewed by William Leavitt) 


In an age of science explosion, the in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in 
scientific research, basic and applied, is of 
ever-increasing significance, yet a careful 
look at Government procedures in scientific 
manpower problems ranging from personnel 
inventory and recruitment to pay scales and 
retention suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not developed policies geared to 
meeting the national need for unhampered 
and steady technological advance. 

In fact, writes Dr. Lindveit, a member of 
the staff of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, in his concise 
study of scientific personnel policy problems: 
“On the basis of significant information 
available relating to the development, na- 
ture, and extent of the problem of retain- 
ing scientific personnel in Federal employ- 
ment, it does not appear that government 
efforts reflect a unified structure or specific 
policy direction in dealing with the full 
range of scientific manpower activities. 
There has not been demonstrated an ability 
to appraise Overall the full extent and possi- 
ble consequences of the retention problem; 
only partial measures have been taken to 
provide the kinds of information necessary 
in formulating policies to meet present and 
future scientific manpower requirements. 

“Such policy considerations,” Dr. Lindveit 
adds, “should include the possibility that 
the Government, if it is to be limited in 
meeting in an adequate manner the com- 
petition for highly skilled scientists, should 
be divested of the direct performance of an 
increased number of its science programs, 
with actual operations being conducted by 
industry, educational institutions, and other 
private research facilities under contract to 
the Government.” 


Dr. Lindveit’s little book, scarcely ham- 
mock reading, but worthy homework for 
the Congressmen and others who have the 
responsibility of charting Government 
science policies (and who wonder at the 
higher scientists’ salaries in industry or con- 
tract-research centers), is solid with history 
and analysis of Federal efforts to meet 
scientific personnel problems. The evidence 
presented by the author, a political scientist 
who has specialized in Government-science 
relationships, suggests the difficulties of cre- 
ating adequate Government science programs 
in a free and pluralistic society where, 
ironically, the Government must compete 
in the open market for the best people, and 
where often the Government, by its bureau- 
cratic nature, its fiscal, organizational, 
salary, and seniority rigidities, is often the 
loser in the search for talent. 


Answers to such a complex problem can- 
not come overnight. But Dr. Lindveit urges 
that a start be made now in finding the 
answers. A first and vital step would be a 
soul-searching analysis by the Government 
of its and the Nation’s scientific manpower 
needs, and a concurrent examination of the 
outmoded philosophies and procedures which 
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have so often bogged down progress. It 
may well be that the Government ought to 
farm out almost all of its research activity, 
because of the greater flexibilities of outside 
agencies. Or it may be that reform of civil 
service salary and other procedures,.fund- 
ing methods, and the like, can spark new 
life in the existing Government science 
structure. Whatever the case, Dr. Lindveit 
stresses, now is the time to examine the 
present system critically, decide on goals, 
and create a broad policy for the space age. 





What You Can Do for Your Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the graduating class of Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase High School, Mary- 
land were told last night what they can 
do for their country. The man who told 
them was Harry Golden, editor of the 
Carolina Israelite and author of many 
books. Mr. Golden, referring to the in- 
augural speech made by President Ken- 
nedy, said he has been swamped with 
letters ever sincé asking what the Presi- 
dent meant when he said that citizens 
should ask what they can do for their 
country. 

Mr. Golden gave his own answer to 
that question in his address to the grad- 
uating class last night, and he again 


' demonstrated his deep understanding of 


the fundamental forces at work in the 
world today. Ashe said te the students: 

Examine carefully the protests that stu- 
dents have staged everywhere in the world 
during the past 10 years. Their protests 
have been for human dignity, for self- 
esteem, for acceptance of their individual 
worth as human beings. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
partial text of Mr. Golden’s address. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WuaAt You Can Do ror Your Country 


(Part of the speech delivered by Barry Gold- 
en, editor and author of Charlotte, N.C., 
at the baccalaureate service for the gradu- 
ates of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Md., June 15, 1961) 


In his inaugural speech, the President of 
the United States offered a challenge: “Do 
not ask what your country can do for you 
but what you can do for your country.” 
And the newspaper offices have been swamp- 
ed with letters ever since, and so has the 
White House: “Just what is it that I can 
do for my country?” 

There are a great many things we are al- 
ready doing for our country. But most of 
the contributions we are making are matters 
of law. As citizens we have no choice in 
these matters. There is no alternative, to 
the payment of the taxes we owe, to the com- 
Ppliance with the legal regulations in the 
conduct of our affairs, and in your case, with 
the immediate response to the cali from 
the Selective Service, the draft into the 
Armed Forces. 

Obviously President Kennedy did not have 
in mind those contributions which we are 
required to make by law. 
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Obviously he was discussing those matters 
which are above the call of duty. 

What therefore can we do for our country 
which the law does not specifically require 
us to do? 

First, there must be the awareness that 
the American civilization, indeed, the Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization, is worth preserv- 


ing 
' Secondly, we must achieve the sense of 
awareness and maturity that our struggle 
with world communism cannot be fought 
at bargain basement prices. 

Unfortunately there are some people in our 
country who say that we can win this 
struggle here; that the threat against the 
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scription, and yet whenever those students 
have performed their snake dances, or their 
parades with placards and banners, their 
protests have not been for more money and 
less hours or for more foreign aid from the 
United States. Their protests have been for 
human dignity, for self-esteem, for accept- 
ance of their individual worth as human 
beings. 

I have spoken to students in Iran, India, 
Japan, and Korea and during the question- 
and-answer period, the students raise their 
hands and ask, “What about Little Rock?” 

I could have told these students that few 
of them live as well as the Negro sharecrop- 
pers of Alabama, but this would have been 
an insult. It is totally irrelevant that the 
Negro per in Alabama lives better 
than they do. Nor is it pertinent to the 
argument that we have made progress or 
that we are doing things gradually. The 
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United States of America is today in the 
position of the Jews at the beginning of the 
19th century when the poet Heinrich 
told his people, “We must be twice as 
to get half as much.” 

At this stage in our history the Uni 
States of America must present the 
of pure democracy. We must show the 
world that we are worthy of the leadership 
of mankind; that we have eliminated for- 
ever from our national consciousness the 
concept of a second-class citizenship, and 
that there are “banana republics” or inferior 
races. 

It will take that kind of thinking to win 
this struggle and that kind of awareness is 
what you can do for your country. 


Ha 





E. Paul Amos Reports on Santa Fe Trail 
Caravan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. E. Paul Amos, a constituent of 
mine from Shawnee Mission, Kans., and 
one who was very instrumental in the 
idea, planning, and success of the Santa 
Fe Trail Caravan. Reports on the prog- 
ress of the caravan were inserted in the 
Recorp regularly several weeks ago, as 
@ group of 1961 pioneers made their way 
from Shawnee Mission, Kans.,)to Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., celebrating the Kansas Cen- 
tennial and the 141st year of the Santa 
Fe Trail. 

Mr. Amos, wagonmaster of the cara- 
van, recapitulates the trip in the follow- 
ing letter, which I am pleased to call to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Tue SANTA Fe TRAIL 
HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Great Bend, Kans., June 24, 1961. 


The Honorable Rosert F. ELLSWorTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to report to you on our 
Santa Fe Trail trip from the Shawnee-Mis- 
sion area to Santa Fe, N. Mex., during the 
month of May. This trip was to celebrate 
the Kansas Centennial and the 14lst year 
of the Santa Fe Trail. 

Over 200 people from the several States 
joined together at the first night camping 
grounds in the Shawnee-Mission area May 
7, to start the trip to Santa Fe. We had 
about 140 animals and over 100 vehicles 
which went all the way. Over 30 towns and 
cities along the trail had entries and people 
in our caravan, and they very cordially re- 
ceived us in their cities, as we progressed 
along the trail, with their outstanding cele- 
brations. The crowds continued to grow as 
we traveled west and over 150,000 persons 
had an opportunity to enjoy the great story 
that was told of the history of our country, 
starting back in the 1500’s when the 
Spaniards set up the first Capital in our 
United States, and Coronado journeyed east 
into Kansas in search of the city of Quivira. 

The folks in our caravan got acquainted 
very quickly and when an emergency arose, 
they joined together to handle the situation. 
What a wonderful group of people they 
were, and they all worked together as a 
team. I was very proud of each and every 
one of them. On arriving in Santa Fe we 
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enjoyed a farewell breakfast on May 21, in 
the room of the La Fonda Hotel. 
It was rather a sad occasion as each one 
had an opportunity to say a few words on 
their experience and bid the others goodby, 
and there was a quiver in many a voice and 
@ few tears dropped as we parted from this 
memorable trip. 

I had three of the finest scouts on our 
trip ever selected to work a wagon train. 
They were representing all three States 
through which we traveled. Jack Beverly, 
of Burlingame, Kans., was directing the first 
11 units of our caravan, Al Alexander, of 
Boise City, Okla., the second group of 11 
units, and Carlys Johnson, of Shawnee, 
Kans., was selected just a few weeks before 
leaving to take the place of Homer Hastings, 
of Las Vegas, N. Mex., who found it impos- 
sible to leave his Government post in New 
Mexico, and Carlys very capably handled the 
third group of 11 units. Through the untir- 
ing efforts of these very hard-working gen- 
tlemen, we were able to move on the trail 
and parade in each town according to the 
prearranged schedule. A great many prob- 
lems were encountered and perhaps similar 
in a lot of respects to those of our ancestors 
who traveled the trail a hundred to a hun- 
dred and forty years ago, but because of the 
fine cooperation of all, they were handled 
and everything moved along according to 
plan. 

It was indeed, a job and a great experience 
to lead up such a project at this and work 
with so many wonderful people. Although 
it was a tremendous responsibility, it was 
also very gratifying to know that such a 
wagon train could be moved along the great- 
test of all trails in the United States in 
1961 without a single traffic accident. This 
was accomplished through the aid of two 
very fine State troopers, Lyle Huitt and Dan 
Bailey, who was granted permission to go 
all the way by our Governor, John Anderson, 
Jr., of Kansas. 

Our very fine Governor went all out to 
make this Santa Fe Trail project a success. 
He gave very generously of his time by being 
present in several towns along the trail and 
then arrived in Santa Fe, N. Mex., in ad- 
vance of our caravan and welcomed us with 
great enthusiasm at the end of our journey. 
He presented several of us with medallions 
at the Governor’s banquet in the La Fonda 
Hotel the night of May 20. The Governor 
of New Mexico was our host along with 
Mayor Murphy of Santa Fe. It was a glori- 
ous party for all, and although we had a 
good many tired and weary folks from the 
long hours and days on the trail, it was a 
very nice reception and enjoyed by all. 

I appreciate very much the interest you 
have taken in our trip and in getting it 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
our Nation. Since it was impossible for you 
to attend our Wagonmaster’s Council the 
morning of May 8 at the start of our trip 
and receive your Wagonmaster’s Award, I am 
enclosing it herein as a token of our appre- 
ciation. Thank you very much, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Paut Amos, 
Wagonmaster. 





Wisconsin State School Superintendent 
Steps Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the excel- 
lence of our educational system depends 
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upon highly qualified leaders, as well as 

adequate facilities with which to fulfill 

the national need in these challenging 
times. 

Today, I wish to pay tribute to an out- 
standing educator in my home State of 
Wisconsin, Mr. George E. Watson. 

For 12 years, Mr. Watson has been 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. During this tenure of outstanding 
public service, he has made a tremen- 
dous contribution to progress in our State 
educational system. 

Now he is stepping out of the office. 

For a remarkable contribution in an 
outstanding profession, Mr. Watson de- 
serves—and has received—the respect 
and gratitude of his coworkers and the 
people of my State. His career stands as 
one to be emulated by educators else- 
where. 

On June 25 the Milwaukee Journal 
published an article, by David F. 
Behrendt, briefly reviewing the high- 
lights of Mr. Watson’s contribution to 
education in Wisconsin. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Supr. GeorGE WATSON AT END OF SCHOOL- 
DAYS—STATE EDUCATION CHIEF Has MADE 
FrRIenpDs, ENEMIES IN FIGHTING FOR His 
GOALs 

(By David F. Behrendt) 

MapiIson, Wis.—The most powerful man in 
Wisconsin education for the last 12 years 
will step down a week from Monday from 
a job which brought him monumental re- 
spect, hundreds of friends, and perhaps 
scores of enemies. In return, he brought the 
State’s public school system nearly out of 
the woods to a point where the major em- 
phasis can be shifted to raising the quality 
of instruction. 

As State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, George E. Watson, now 63, has meant 
many things to many people. 

FAVORED REORGANIZATION 

To some, he has meant honesty and in- 
tegrity, adroitness, constant diligence to re- 
sponsibility, gentle patience and warm hu- 
mor, either swift or sly. 

For others, he has been a rankling force, 
immovably obstinate in his insistence that 
the State’s grandfather pattern of tiny 
school districts be dragged into the 20th 
century. 

This—school district reorganization—was 
the major problem facing Watson as he re- 
peated the oath of office for the first time 
in the secretary of state’s office one Friday 
in July 1949. 

There were other issues, but they all 
hinged on reorganization. Watson said at 
the time: “It’s all one big problem.” 

To solve the problem, and many others 
which arose, he used every ethical and legal 
means at hand. Aiding him were his per- 
sonal qualities of honesty, seriousness of 
purpose and a keen sense of when and how 
to apply humor in a situation. 

Watson believes the two major accom- 
plishments of his three terms in office are 
the extent of district reorganization and the 
level of education and training among pub- 
lic school teachers. 

STANDARDS. RAISED 
In the decade of the fifties, the qualifica- 

tions of State teachers have risen sharply. 

In the 1949-50 school year, slightly more 

than 19 percent of the State’s elementary 

school teachers had less than the required 
minimum of 2 years’ college training, and 
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only 34 percent had earned 4-year college 
degrees. 

In the 1959-60 school year, only 1.4 percent 
of the elementary school teachers had less 
than the 2-year minimum, and 60 percent 
had 4-year college degrees. 

When Watson took office, 6,273 school dis- 
tricts dotted the State. On June 1 of this 
year, only about 2,000 remained. 

HUMOR BEST TOOL 


Watson is a big man. His hair, once black, 
is mostly gray now. Although he will be 
64 in October, his vigor and positive air give 
him the appearance of a many 10 years 
younger. 

Watson’s sense of humor, in fact, is con- 
sidered by his close associates as one of his 
best tools. He has used it to set many an 
antagonist off balance. Countless times it 
has broken tension during intense discus- 
sion. 

Some of the heat generated at the time 
the Wisconsin State college at Milwaukee 
became part of the university, for instance, 
was quickly cooled when Watson, mindful 
of the city’s cultural background, made the 
straight-faced suggestion that the new in- 
stitution be named the University of Wis- 
consin “by Milwaukee.” 

Watson, criticized for favoring Federal aid, 
commended a school board on its fine meet- 
ing room, mentioned that it was in the city’s 
high school, remarked on the handsome 
wood paneling in the room, and then, with 
a smile quietly reminded the board that the 
high school had been built under two Fed- 
eral works projects during the 1930's. 

Watson’s stature as an education, which 
has become national, grew from a grassroots 
beginning. Born in Neenah, he was edu- 
cated in Winnebago and Taylor County 
Grade Schools, Appleton High School, Law- 
rence College, where he received a bachelor’s 
degree in 1921 and an honorary doctor’s 
degree in 1949, and the University of Wis- 
consin, where he received a master’s degree 
in 1932. 

SERVED AT WAUWATOSA 

He was a teacher In Ironwood, Mich., then 
at Stevens Point and Fall River High Schoo. 
He served briefly as principal of the last two 
schools. For 12 years he was superintendent 
of Waupaca, and he held the same job at 
Marinette for 4 years. 

In 1940 he was named superintendent at 
Wauwatosa, where he served until he de- 
feated a field of nine other candidates for 
state superintendent in 1949. He was re- 
elected in 1953 and again in 1957. 

Retirement from the state superinterd- 
ency will not mean a loss to the state of 
Watson’s services. Beginning in the mid- 
dle of July, he will become a consultant for 
the urban studies going on at the University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 





Political No Man’s Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ~ 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 
Mr. HARVEY of Indians. Mr. Speak- 





er, under leave to extend my remarks in: 


the Recorp, I include the following 
cle from the Wall Street Journal of 
27, 1961: 
PouiTicaL No MAn’s Lanp 
Almost everyone, it seems, is dissatisfied 
in one way or another with the Kennedy 
administration. Even its best friends are 
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saying it is floundering like a fish on a 
beach What is the trouble anyway? 

A number of explanations readily occur 
for the confusion and curious out-of-control 
atmosphere in Washington—an atmosphere 
so palpable in regard to Cuba, Laos, the 
mishmash of domestic programs, the hap- 
hazard of the White House, the 
inept handling of the press, and just about 
everything else of either major or minor 
significance. 

One reason commonly heard is that the 
President is still working into his unenviable 
job; his supporters are hopeful about this 
on-the-job training, figuring he has. the 
capacity to learn and is learning. Another 
explanation is that he has been the victim 
of uncommonly bad advice, which seems 
plain enough. A related view is that, what- 
ever the first appearances, the quality of 
many of the advisers he brought to Wash- 
ington is not very high.-- Still another is 
that Mr. Kennedy and his colleagues are 
temperamentally prone to speak more firmly 
than they are willing to act, which un- 
questionably does make for confusion. 

There is, we suspect a good deal of truth 
in all of this, and yet, take it all in all, it 
does not seem to be the whole of the trou- 
ble. For what it is worth, we sense an ad- 
ditional difficulty: In a deep and philosophi- 
cal sense, this administration does not know 
what it is doing or what it wants for 
America. 

To be sure, administration spokesmen talk 
a lot about national purpose, national goals 
and the need for citizens’ sacrifices for the 
national interest. And the administration 
does have broad goals, the same ones as would 
any other administration—a just peace in 
the world, concern for the common weal at 
home. But all that is much too general Ba 
define a clear political philosophy. 

In the present climate of American poll- 
tics, two philosophies are possible. One is 
the traditional constitutional concept of 
Government: That the individual 
best, materially and spiritually, when least 
hampered by Government, and that Govern- 
ment should do only what the people can- 
not do by themselves. However much this 
approach may be abused in political prac- 
tice, it at least provides clear principles 
which can be applied in specific cases and 
specific choices. 

The second philosophy is the doctrine of 
the big government solution: The answer 
to all problems and the foundation of all 
hopes lies in the expansion of the Federal 
Government. This too can be a self-consis- 
tent philosophy, leading logically to social- 
ism if not totalitarianism 

The Kennedy administration has so far 
shown little use for the first and leans 
strongly to the second. Yet the adminis- 
tration is not prepared—nor would it be a 
politically realistic decision—to apply the 
doctrine of the Federal solution fully and 
consistently and logically. Thus it finds it- 
self in a foggy area somewhere in between 
the two, with no compass for direction and 
no dependable guide for the hard choi-es 
that have to be made. 

This makes more difficult the conduct of 
foreign affairs, difficult enough at best. For 
example, while the administration_cannot 
yet be called soft on communism, it is very 
soft on socialism abroad, an attitude which 
is no help in fighting communism. In gen- 
eral, uncertainty as to one’s own ideological 
stand complicates the countering of a de- 
termined and politically committed foe, 

In domestic matters, how can such an 
administration draw any lines, set up any 
priorities among the myriad competing spe- 
cial-interest claims? Without a political 
philosophy, it has no logic with which to 
resist any. It tries to satisfy all but suc- 
ceeds in satisfying none. 

Even without a clear direction, there is a 
financial yardstick to determine how much 
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is enough and how much is too much, but 
the administration won't use it. Instead of 
insisting that the Government spend no 
more than it has left after meeting the re- 
quirements of defense, this administration 
says categorically that budget deficits are 
“inevitable and appropriate” and that living 
within income is “totally unacceptable.” 
This being said, there is no measure for 
setting priorities or, indeed for saying “No” 
to an 

It is no wonder the upshot of all this is 
te bewllder the Nation and the world. We 
say that not merely in criticism of the Pres- 
ident, for many circumstances and many 
associates are conspiring to make his job 
tougher than it need be, and he is entitled 
to sympathy on that account. 

Still, it is up to him ts pull his adminis- 
tration out of its intellectual fog, and we 
hope he can. Until he does, the administra- 
tion will give the impression of floundering 
because it is in fact floundering in a political 
no man’s land. 





Seventy-Million-Dollar Radio Station 
Dedicated in Navy Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy has developed an eminently effi- 
cient communication system at Cutler, 
Maine, a complex array of steel, con- 
crete, wire, and delicate instruments de- 
signed to relay messages to our surface 
and underwater craft throughout the 
world. - 

This facility performs as an integral 
part of our national defense system, 
standing as a masterpiece of engineering 
and a superb safeguard to our security. 

Dedicatory exercises were recently 
conducted at this naval radio station at 
Cutler, Maine, and I insert in the Rerc- 
orp persinent articles from the editorial 
and regular sections of the June 24-25 
issue of the Bangor Daily News: 

(By Frank Backus) 

Curier.—Twenty-six steel towers almost 
1,000 feet high, with their peaks wrapped in 
wispy clouds of fog, greeted more than 200 
visitors and military personnel at the formal 
dedication Friday morning of the U.S. Naval 
Radio Station at Cutler. 

The station, termed the most powerful 
broadcasting unit in the world, was con- 
structed at a cost of more than $70 million. 

MULTIPURPOSE STATION 

Rear Adm. Frank Virden, Director, naval 
communications, was the principal speaker 
at the dedication ceremonies. He noted, 
“one look at these vast premises tells you 
that a great deal of money and effort has 
been spent to create this radio station, so 
I think you are entitled to know that it is 
far more than a single-purpose edifice. As 
with all other members of the naval com- 
munications system, VLF Maine is integral 
tw the entire system of naval command and 
control. VLF Maine does not transmit only 
to submarines. It can be heard even better 
and even farther on the surface of the earth 
than it can under salt water, and also in 
aircraft. 

“In communications satellites compatibly 
equipped, VLF Maine can be heard up be- 
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yond the ionosphere. Even when other 
methods fail, its signals go through to the 
intended destination dependably and con- 
tinuously, unlike some other systems. So 
this station is only a part of our great array 
of assets developed from raw materials for 
maintaining our national position and car- 
rying out. the national purpose. 
IS VITAL PART 


“VLF Maine is a most vital part of our 
total national assets. You here who operate 
VLF Maine and all who bear any relation to 
it must share a common concern for its 
protection from all hazards and for its ef- 
fectiveness at all times. It is only ap- 
propriate that this important station, which 
is the most celebrated new member of the 
naval communication system, be appropri- 
ately assigned the call letters NAA, to per- 
petuate here in Maine the call letters made 
famous by the Navy’s Radio Arlington,” the 
admiral told visitors. 

Admiral Virden said that when the fleet 
ballistic missile submarine and Polaris 
weapons system began development in 1957 
the Navy’s 1951 plans for a powerful trans- 
mitting station were accelerated. 

“We aimed at a station capable of trans- 
mitting well over 1 million ‘watts of power 
and capabie of being received thousands 
of miles from the shore of Maine on the 
ocean's surface. as well as under it. The 
tons of steel and yards of concrete and miles 
of copper wire have all been turned into that 
capability. VIF Maine’s statistics are im- 
pressive but are outdone only by the sta- 
tion’s performance.” 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


An address of welcome and introduction 
of guests was made by Comdr. J. J. Zammit, 
commanding officer of the station. 

Senator WiLL1AM BoarDMaAN, military aide 
to Gov. John H. Reed, extended greetings to 
the guests and military personnel on behalf 
of the Governor. 

The invocation was given by the Reverend 
Henry M. Lappin. Speaking briefly were 
Capt. A. C. Husband, James Weldon, presi- 
dent of Continental Electronics Manufac- 
turing Co., and Capt. C. L. D. Allen. The 
benediction was given by the Reverend James 
Word. 

The station was presented by Weldon to 
Capt. T. J. White, Navy officer in charge of 
construction. Captain White then formally 


turned the station over to Commander . 


Zammit. 
THREE THOUSAND ACRES AT SITE 


The site, which occupies 3,000 acres, is 
located approximately 60 miles south of East- 
port. The station was constructed to pro- 
vide more adequate transmission to all units 
of the fleet in the North Atlantic, Arctic 
Ocean, and Mediterranean waters. 

Construction of the project began Jan- 
uary 13, 1958. It was completed 1 full year 
ahead of schedule—a major engineering feat 
accomplished by the Navy's Civil Engineer 
Corps and civilian contractors. The prime 
civilian contractor was the - Continental 
Electronics Manufacturing Co. of. Dallas, 
Tex. 

The Navy has two other VLF stations 
similar to Cutler. They are located at An- 
napolis, Md., and Jim Creek, Wash. Neither 
can compare with Cutler in size or output. 
Altogether the Navy has six VLF transmit- 
ting stations. 

HAS DEICING CIRCUITS 


Even the weather can be taken into con- 
tion at Cutler. Electrical deicing cir- 
will assure continuity of operation. 

The towers are able to stand winds up to 175 
knots. 

The transmitter power of the station is in 
excess of 2 million watts, 40 times the power 
output of the most broadcast trans- 
mitter permitted in the United States. 


June 27 


The antenna system at the station con- 
sists of a central tower 980 feet high, 6 
intermediate towers 875 feet high, and 6 
outer towers 800 feet high. Each tower 
required approximately 12,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 


AN IMPORTANT PLACE ON THE Map 


The dedication exercises held yesterday at 
the U.S. Navy’s radio station at Cutler for- 
mally put this Washington County com- 
munity very much on the map. 

Militarily, it ranks as a major installation. 
It is the Navy’s strongest communications 
“voice,” capable of reaching surface and sub- 
marine craft located in far corners of the 
earth. 

Economically, it amounts to a welcome 
“industry” for the area. Employment 
reached a peak of 1,500 in the course of con- 
struction. It is now manned by 108 naval 
personnel and 100 civilian employees. A 
Capehart housing project is being built for 
married personnel. 

The $70 million installation also rates a 
place on the tourists’ map. The forest of 
radio towers, ranging from 800 to 980 feet 
in height, is truly an impressive sight to 
see. We would think it would be a prime 
vacationists’ attraction if the word gets 
around. 

Cutler and Washington County can point 
with pride to the new and 1 US. 
Navy radio station whose voice is heard 
‘round the world. i 





A Distinguished War Veteran Warns His 
Nation on Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an address by State 
Representative F. Julian LeaMond, of 
Charleston, S.C., on the occasion of Flag 
Day on June 22 at the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks at Charleston. 

Mr. Speaker, Representative LeaMond 
is the proper and logical person to dis- 
cuss communism. This is the most 
deadly and certain enemy America faces 
today. Communism is committed to the 
destruction of the Republic of America. 
This is as positive as the successive 
journeys of the sun. Mr. LeaMond has 
a distinguished war record. In World 
War II he entered the U.S. Navy as an 
enlisted reserve. When the holocaust 
was over, he was retired with the rank 
of captain and this due to the results of 
exposure while serving his country. Mr. 
LeaMond is a distinguished member of 
the Legislature of South Carolina. He 
holds membership on the most impor- 
tant committee in the house of repre- 


sentatives—the ways and means com- 


mittee. He has fought for human dig- 
nity in time of war and he fights now 
for the survival of his Nation in this 
period we know as the cold war. 

Mr. LeaMond’s address to the Elks at 
Charleston is a fact of life. It is an anal- 
ysis of what we are doing and have done 
both to our friends and to ourselves. 
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It reminds us of a condition that is not 
good but one each of us should know. 
It is the truth we should have while we 
can still have the truth in free America, 
as we know it today. 

In subscribing to the complete con- 
tent of the address, I commend it to my 
fellow Americans: 

ADDRESS BY SOUTH CAROLINA STATE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE F. JULIAN LEAMOND JUNE 22, 1961, To 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
AT CHARLESTON, 8.C. 


We meet tonight to celebrate Flag Day— 
because this flag which we honor is the 
emblem of our unity, our power, our thought 
and purpose as a nation. It has no other 
character than that which we give it from 
generation to generation. The choice is ours. 
Our flag floats in majestic silence above us 
and yet though silent—it speaks to us— 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us, and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. The flag has a new 
meaning today. It was never more eloquent, 
inspiring, challenging. The things for which 
the flag stands and the principles it sym- 
bolizes have been flouted, denied, attacked. 
Grave issues are at stake once more. 

The days of grim decision are close at 
hand. Once more the faith and idealism of 
our fathers are working in our hearts. Once 
more we may have to make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to which 
we were born—and a new glory shall shine 
upon our flag. 

Suppose this talk was interrupted by an 
announcement that thousands of Commu- 
nist troops had landed in this country. It 
would come as a great shock, no doubt. 
However, there are now thousands of Com- 
munst agents in this country who are more 
of a menace to our security than would be 
the landing of Red troops. 

What I am about to say concerning the 
cold war is meant to shock and alarm you— 
because I intend to be as frank as your bath- 
room mirror. 

The basic question before the American 
people is this—will this country be taken 
over by the Comunists, or will we unite to 
fight this cold, calculating, implacable enemy 
wherever we find him? We have to flight this 
menace in our Government (especially in 
our State Department)—in the schools and 
institutions of higher learning, in the news 
media, in the professions, and even in our 
churches. We have to fight it on every front, 
whether it be political, economic, cold, or 
hot war. 

About 40 years ago, a very small number 
of what were then called Bolsheviks began 
to implement plans to destroy the so- 
cial, political and economic structures of 
free countries. These plans were drawn in 
1902 by an unemployed lawyer, living in exile 
in a dingy boarding house in Zurich, Switz- 
erland—and published in a book with the 
simple title “What Is To Be Done.” The 
lawyer’s name was Lenin. For years, little, 
if any, attention was paid to the author or 
his book, yet in the past 40 years the dis- 
ciples of Lenin have seized two continents 
and set others on fire. 

Today, whole libraries, as well as the 
graves of 40 million people and 20 nations, 
bear witness to the deadly political science 
of a movement which is the most dangerous 
enemy the free world has ever had to fate. 

Let’s compare the present political posture 
of the United States with what it was a few 
decades ago. Those of you who are old 
enough, think back to 19383 when Batista 
was taking over the Government of Cuba 
from Machado. At that time, there hap- 
pended to be two old 4-stack destroyers, 
manned mostly by Naval Reservists from 
Georgetown and Charleston on the way to 
Guantanamo for training. These two de- 
stroyers were diverted to Havanna with 


orders to protect American lives and prop- 
erty. 

I remember distinctly because I was a 
boatswains mate on board one of these de- 
stroyers in charge of No.1 gun. We steamed 
into Havana Harbor before dawn with all 
guns loaded and ready to fight. Landing 
parties were armed and ready to go ashore. 
We anchored right under the big guns of 
Morro Castle and received the senior Cuban 
naval officer on board. He was a lieutenant 
commander—all higher ranking officers were 
either dead or in prison. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment was informed of our orders—and 
as a result of these two naval vessels being 
present—not a single American was harmed 
and no American property was taken by 
Batista. 

Compare that with what is taking place 
in Cuba today. We are in the position of 
being blackmailed by a bearded beast despite 
the fact Castro’s plan to embarrass and 
harass this country was exposed to the Na- 
tion by L. MENDEL Rivers on the floor of 
Congress almost 2 years ago—editorial after 
editorial, written by Tom Waring, was pub- 
lished in the News & Courier, pointing out 
the danger Castro meant to this country— 
but the voices of Rivers and Waring were 
like voices in the wilderness—and have been 
drowned out by the clamor of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, Jack Paar, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and other so-called liberals too 
numerous to mention. 

This fiasco in Cuba has resulted in our 
international prestige, which has been in a 
decline since World War II, sinking to a new 
low. This bitter blow could very well have 
been avoided if our military leaders had not 
been subjected to the order of so many con- 
fused (to say the least) people in high of- 
fice—especially the demand by our United 
Nations Ambassador that air cover for the 
Cuban invasion forces be withdrawn in order 
that he might pretend to the United Na- 
tions that the United States was taking no 
part in the invasion. Any gamble with our 
national prestige should be backed up with 
power, which is, as we all know, the only 
argument the Reds understand. 

The international prestige of this country 
has been under attack for years by tens of 
thousands of Moscow-trained professional 
agitators. These “conflict managers” have 
saturated the Afro-Asiah countries, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and are active in 
other free countries. 

Their job is to create a climate of opinion 
hostile to American diplomacy, to our mili- 
tary bases, to our investments, and our busi- 
ness opportunities. In every institution of 
higher learning south of the Rio Grande 
(and in a good many of our own universities) 
there are numbers of these “conflict man- 
agers” who are “professional” students. 
These people are in the universities not for 
higher learning but to mold the opinions of 
legitimate, gullible students into burning 
hate for what they call “Yankee imperial- 
ists.” Remember what happened to Nixon in 
South America, and almost happened to 
Eisenhower in Japan? These are two good 
examples of what professional agitators can 
do. Those of us who have seen the film 
“Operation Abolition” realize how success- 
ful these hard-core Communists are in their 
insidious work. 

No one who has been taking notice of 
world events can argue that we are not al- 
ready at war—and so far we are losing 
world war III—the rate at which we have 
been losing will accelerate unless we hold on 
to our allies and our military bases in Eu- 
rope. But how in God’s name can we hold 
our friends when we continue to kick them 
in the teeth in trying to buy the friend- 
ship of small illiterate African nations? 
Think back to our stand against Belgium 
in the Congo crisis. Remember France in the 
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Suez incident? Three times, now, our coun- 
try has voted along with Russia to censure 
Portugal for protecting white people from 
the ravages and brutality of black savages in 
Angola. How long do you suppose the 
Portuguese will put up with this treatment 
before they tell us to close up our airbases 
on the Azores and get out? Should this 
happen, Portugal’s close ally, Spain, would, 
in my opinion, take similar action. We can- 
not afford to continue to antagonize these 
nations which have given us bases that stand 
guard over the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean. If Russia should be successful in 
stripping Angola from Portugal, it is highly 
probable that the Portuguese Government 
would fall and be replaced by a left-wing 
government favorable to Russia. Should this 
happen, it could lead to the ousting of 
Franco in Spain. In that event there would 
be no question that we would lose our bases 
and the billions of dollars invested in those 
countries, and what for? Because we are 
promoting illiterate African nations who will 
inevitably outvote the United States in the 
United Nations. 


Since last January, when I attended a 
cold war seminar at Fort Jackson, along with 
several other Charlestonians, I have tried to 
find out as much as I could about the Com- 
munist danger. The things I have found 
out are not only shocking but alarming in 
the extreme. What I have just said about 
Spain and Portugal was told to me by our 
ambassador to Spain this past April during 
several hours of conversation in Madrid. 
What does all of this mean to us? It means 
this: the struggle with communism is rapidly 
nearing a climax. Dr. Frank R. Barnett, one 
of the outstanding leaders in the fight 
against communism estimated that we have 
a maximum of 7 years before we are backed 
into a nuclear corner where we either have 
to give in to communism or vaporize the 
world. I am not that optimistic. I believe 
that time will come whenever Rusisa wants 
it. We should all thank God that our mili- 
tary posture is strong. Our Polaris missile 
submarines are holding Russia at bay now— 
but their deterrent factor will diminish 
greatly if Russia develops an operational 
antimissile-missile before we do. Don’t 
think for a minute that Russia would 
hestiate to take this country by hot war if 
the Reds could be certain of victory. You 
may well say, what can we do about it—our 
elected and appointed leaders are responsible 
for the winning of the cold war—that is per- 
fectly true: but remember what Ehrushchev 
has said, “we do not expect Americans 
to turn to communism overnight, but we can 
assist their leaders into feeding them smail 
bits of socialism until suddenly they awake 
to find they have communism.” 

We must all dedicate ourselves to winning 
the cold war. We can turn the tide which 
is now running so strong against us by keep- 
ing well informed, by teaching our children 
the dangers of communism and helping our 
National and State officials to resist with 
every means possible the constant leftwing 
pressures being brought to bear to enact 
socialistic legislation. 

A conservative movement against leftwing 
socialistic ideas is gaining strength—gaining 
strength at the grassroots level as evidenced 
here in Charleston and all over our State of 
South Carolina. 

The task may seem enormous, but the 
stakes in this deadly game are the highest 
ever known. Our survival is at stake. A 
great philosopher is quoted as saying, “Once 
to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide.” To some men and some nations 
it comes several times. It has come again 
for the American Republic. In order to sur- 
vive we must constantly remember Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s famous words, “In war 
there is no substitute for victory.” 
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Duluth, Minn., Elementary Principals As- 
sociation Favors Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
appendix of the June 19 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp can be found a 
statement made by the Duluth, Minn., 
Board of Education outlining their rea- 
sons for opposing Federal aid to educa- 
tion. It might be inferred by some 
after reading the resolution of the Du- 
luth School Board that their position 
represents the prevailing opinion of the 
people in the Duluth area on the subject 
of Federal aid to public schools. This, 
however, is not the case. I am very 
happy to insert this letter from Mr. 
Guy H. M. Warren, president, Duluth 
Elementary Principals Association, 
which demonstrates that there are two 
clearly defined positions. His letter 
succinctly and candidly shows that the 
preponderance of opinion of people and 
organizations in Duluth seems to favor 
Federal aid to public primary and 
secondary schools. 

DULUTH ELEMENTARY 
' ‘PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION, 
Duluth, Minn., June 12, 1961. 
Hon. Joun A. BLaTnix, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

HonoraBle Sir: We very much appreciate 
your support of Federal aid to education. 
We know that you are extremely busy and 
we have appreciated your prompt and cour- 
teous replies to all of our correspondence. 

This is to inform you that the recent re- 
solution-of the Duluth Board of Education 
opposing Federal aid to education does not 
represent the official position of any profes- 
sional educational organization in Duluth or 
the State of Minnesota. To my knowledge, 
it does not represent the official position of 
any PTA groups State or local. In view of 
the liberal voting record of the city of 
Duluth, it is also extremely doubtful that 
this resolution represents the position of 
the electorate. 

For many years, the Duluth Board of Edu- 
cation has accepted Federal aid for hot lunch 
program, Smith-Hughes program, George- 
Dean program, Federal Defense Education 
Act program, and for the construction of the 
Julius Barnes School for Air Force Personnel. 

It is a paradox that at the same meeting 
where the Duluth Board of Education passed 
a resolution unanimously opposing Federal 
aid to education, they also unanimously 
passed a resolution acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of $77,000 in Federal funds for added 
facilities at the Julius Barnes School. 

At no time has Federal control appeared to 
be an issue in any of the above dealings with 
the Federal Government. 

Knowing your record and the principles for 
which you stand, I feel sure that you are not 
likely to be influenced by such an action as 
this one. I do not have a list of the Minne- 
sota Representatives in the Congress. I 
would very much appreciate it, where and 
when you find it convenient, if you would 
inform the other members of the Minnesota 
delegation in the House of Representatives 
that this appears to be something of a splin- 
ter action which we, educators in Duluth, are 
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unable to account for. Thank you for your 
support and I wish you success in all of your 
efforts that help our State and our Nation. 
Yours very truly, 
Guy H. M. WaRREN, 
President, 1960-61 Duluth Elementary 
Principals Association. 





Election Committee Report of the Election 
of Local No. 333, United Automobile 
Workers, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the history of the American 
labor movement has been marked with 
an outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments on behalf of the working men and 
women of this Nation. Labor unions in 
the United States have become models 
for all those seeking improved working 
conditions and standards of living with- 
in. a free society. 

From time to time laws have been en- 
acted to preserve a healthy environment 
for the growth of American labor. Last 
year, Congress passed the Landrum- 
Griffith Act. In part, this law resulted 
from certain unsavory practices and cor- 
rupt individuals revealed to have infil- 
trated several unions. Fortunately, such 
developments were the exception within 
the general labor movement. Neverthe- 
less, all unions have been required to 
conform to the new regulations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the following election report of 
Local No. 333, United Automobile Work- 
ers for 1961 as a fine illustration of the 
excellent spirit and cooperative attitude 
of the rank and file of this local in ad- 
hering to the Landrum-Griffith require- 
ments. 

ELECTION COMMITTEE REPORT OF THE ELEC- 
TION oF LocaL No. 333 UAW, For 1961 

At the meeting held on April 16, 1961, the 
nomination and election of the election 
commitee took place. The committee 
elected were as follows: John Colunga, E. E. 
Montgomery, James Donegan and John 
Litsey. 

The nominations of officers and grievance 
committees took place at the general mem- 
bership meeting of May 21, 1961. The post- 
ing of the sample ballots in the plant as 
required was done on June 6, 1961, 7 days 
in advance of the election day, as outlined 
in the constitution in article 36, section 2. 
The list of all the eligible members of the 
local union was checked by the election 
committee. We found that we had approxi- 
mately 1,037 members eligible to vote, in- 
cluding members working in the plant, 
members who were laid off, sick members, 
and retirees. 

The deadline for acceptance or declina- 
tion was set at 5 days. As outlined in the 
constitution, the deadline was set at mid- 
night, Friday, May 26, 1961. The accept- 
ances and declinations were all in order, 
and an election notice by post card was sent 
to the last known address of each local 
Union member, notifying members of the 
time and place of election, plus the time and 
place of runoff election, if necessary, 15 days 
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in advance of the election as outlined under 
Public Law 85-2157 passed at the 86th Con- 
gress, S. 1955, September 14, 1959, commonly 
known as the Landrum-Griffith Law, under 
title IV; elections, section 401, paragraph (e). 

The notification was worded as follows: 
“i.e., election notice, local union No. 333, 
notice of election for the following offices: 
All union executive offices, chairman, of 
shop commitee, commiteemen and alter- 
nates. Election to be held: date: June 13- 
14, 1961; place, plant gate; time, 6 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m.; runoff election, if necessary, date, 
June 20, 1961; place, plant gate; time 6 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Bring your membership card 
with you. All members are urged to par- 
ticipate. In case of rain, the election will 
be held at the union office, 2760 73d Avenue, 
Oakland. 

“[TSigned] VERNON A. Dias, 
“Recording Secretary, UAW, Local 333.” 


In the book issued by the National Labor 
Relations Department section of the US. 
Department of Labor, on page 34, J, sum- 
mary 2, states: “All members in good stand- 
ing have the right to vote, subject to reason- 
able rules, uniformly imposed.” 

In our UAW Guide for Local Union Elec- 
tions, which conforms with the Landrum- 
Griffith bill, it says, “Proper safeguards can 
be established such as, the member should 
be given a ballot upon showing his badge 
and/or presentation of his union member- 
ship card.” Whatever method of identifica- 
tion the local union intends to employ 
should be described in the notice of the elec- 
tion. 

If you will pause to remember how your 
election notice was worded, it plainly stated 
in all capital letters to bring your union card 
with you. The Landrum-Griffith plainly 
states that any restrictions applied must be 
uniformly enforced. 

Due to the fact that we had the cards for 
the signature system which required your 
union card for camparison, and in order to 
comply with the Landrum-Griffith law, the 
election committee was compelled to treat 
all equally in the matter of showing your 
membership cards. 

These indexed cards were supposed to con- 
tain the names of all members in good 
standing. Anyone presenting a union card 
whose index card was absent was requested 
to step over to the union office and ask for 
a note of identification or an OK note, and 
the member would then be allowed to vote. 

Quite a number of fellow workers tried 
to vote who had no index card. On ques- 
tioning, we found quite a number who had 
union cards who admitted to having not 
paid into the union the balance of their 
initiation fee of $10. 

Several tried to brazen it out and insisted 
they were in good standing, but refused to 
go to the office and get a note stating their 
status. Several oldtimers even used vile 
and unseemly language thinking they were 
oldtimers and since I knew them they 
should have been exempt from complying to 
the request to show their union cards. 

The number of ballots cast was 668, 3 of 
which were voided at the polling place. 
Due to the Landrum-Griffith bill compelling 
every Officer to have his name on the ballot 
even though he was elected by acclamation, 
there was a great deal of extra work, an extra 
large ballot, and the election committee had 
to take 2 days to complete the tallying of 
the ballots—double the usual time. The 
counting was finished at 7 p.m., Friday, June 
16, 1961, and the tally of each candidates’ 
votes was marked on the immediately next 
ballot to the last one voted—number 669— 
which was taken to the plant and imme- 
diately posted on the union bulletin board. 

The record shows that 668 ballots were 
used, 3 of which were voided during the 
election, leaving cast ballots to the number 
of 665. Of these, after being tallied, we 
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found these discrepancies among the cast 
ballots: 

Completely voided, 5; trustees overmarked, 
11; executive board, 10; committee days, 22; 
alternate days, 13; committee might, 5; al- 
ternate might, 4; erased, smudged, 2. 

The ballots shall be stored under lock and 
key in the ballot boxes in the union hall for 
a period of 1 year after which they will be 
destroyed. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
election committee, I move the adoption of 
this report. 

[Signed] E.E. MONTGOMERY, 
Chairman, Election Committee, Local 
No. 333, UAW. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call the attention of the membership to 
the article by Walter Lippmann on “A 
Strong Government and the Cold War” 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Post and Times-Herald: 

A STroNG GOVERNMENT AND THE COLD WAR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The country needs, I feel, to hear its lead- 
ers in both parties discuss and debate this 
question: Can the United States cope suc- 
cessfully with world communism and at the 
same time make Government smaller and 
expenditures less? 

There are many who think so, and for my- 
self I wish I could think so too. For what 
more could our hearts desire than to win the 
cold war while we reduce the power of gov- 
ernment to tax, to regulate, and to conscript. 

If this could be done, we should have 
reached the millennium. But, unhappily, we 
have not reached the millennium. This is 
the cold war against the most formidable 
adversary that ever challenged us, and it is a 
daydream to suppose that we can have the 
better of this powerful and purposeful gov- 
ernment by making our own Government 
less powerful, less purposeful. It is unpleas- 
ant, but it is true, that the cold war cannot 
be won cheaply, that it cannot be won with- 
out a government that is strong enough to 
mobilize our superior resources for defense, 
for the financing of our foreign policy, and 
for the development of our internal national 
power. 

The Soviet Union is much poorer than 
the United States. Our total production of 
wealth is probably twice as great as that 
of the Soviet Union. Yet with this smaller 
wealth the Soviet Union has established a 
military power which we must treat as 
equal to our own. At the same time the 
Soviet Government is operating systems of 
public education and of public health which 
are enhancing greatly the real national 
power of the Soviet peoples. All this has 
been done by a powerful and purposeful 
government which puts national strength 
ahead of private affluence. 

Our American task is to generate superior 
national strength. For this we must have 
& powerful and purposeful National Gov- 
ernment. But because we are a richer and 
@ more productive economy, it is possible 
for us to meet the cost of the cold war with- 
out any serious reduction in the private 
standard of life. What we cannot do is to 
refuse to meet the cost of the cold war 
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because we do not want the National Gov- 
ernment to be powerful and purposeful. 

I think I am quite well aware, having 
written much about the subject for many 
years, that powerful and purposeful states 
are a menace to the liberties of their people. 
Thus, as we know, the Soviet state sup- 
presses almost all the political liberties that 
for us are inalienable. We ourselves are still 
a reasonably free country. But the people of 
the United States are certainly less free than 
they were before the wars of the 20th cen- 
tury. We now have much to worry about 
in the preservation of our freedom as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said in the noble speech 
which was his valedictory. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that, as Lord Acton said, power corrupts. 
But also, there is no getting away from the 
fact that powerlessness invites confusion, 
demoralization, and defeat. The national 
power, which we must have in order to hold 
our place in the world, is expensive, incon- 
venient, irritating and dangerous. But 
though we must be acutely vigilant, we must 
not delude ourselves into thinking that we 
can do without it. 
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Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wichita Evening Eagle and 
Beacon of June 23, 1961, entitled, “Poor 
Taxing Grades for Congress.” 

In connection with the subject matter 
of this editorial, I think it is worthy of 
mention that in an opinion poll I recent- 
ly conducted, I find that the great ma- 
jority of the people in my district favor 
the Post Office Department operating in 
the black and favor increases in postal 
rates to accomplish this. They further 
favor carrying on Government opera- 
tions on a pay-as-you-go basis: 

Poor TAXING GRADES FOR CONGRESS 


In rejecting President Kennedy’s plan to 
increase postal revenues by $741 million per 
year, balancing the Post Office Department’s 
budget, the House Post Office Committee has 
voted for inflationary deficit spending. 

Multibillion dollar appropriations bills are 
being approved by congressional majorities. 
There are no balancing revenue provisions 
except in the case of the interstate highway 
program which was authorized as a pay-as- 
you-go program. Elsewhere Congress is balk- 
ing all along the line, even though the antic- 
ipated deficit the next 2 fiscal years is around 
$7 billion. 

President Kennedy’s campaign thesis was 
to provide revenues for new spending. Now 
he is reported to be less concerned about defi- 
cits than he is about “spending too little 
too late.” That may have set the emotional 
atmosphere which impelled the House com- 
mittee to vote for continuing postal deficits. 

It is the conclusion of leading fiscal au- 
thorities and economic survey groups that 
our entire taxing structure needs revision to 
fit it better to our private initiative system 
and make it more equitable for all. From 
such action would come a faster rate of 
growth and more revenue production for 
the national needs. But no adequate pro- 
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posals have come from the administration. 
And now the one action that would have 
balanced the budget of a department is 
vetoed by a House committee. 

Proposals to systematize the tax structure 
through revision have dragged along through 
many years and several administrations. 
And there is no assurance even yet that any 
serious action is contemplated. 
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Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
often confusing times, when we hear 
much about national purpose and na- 
tional goals, it is refreshing to hear a 
clear voice speaking about simple Ameri- 
can patriotism. One such voice was 
heard recently when Howard Whitman, 
author and television personality, ad- 
dressed the Flag Day exercises at the 
Elks home in Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Whit- 
man, who lives in nearby Westport, de- 
livered a stirring and pointed address 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit to the Recorp the account that 
appeared in the Norwalk Hour: 


Crowp THRILLS TO ELKs’ SPEECH 
ON PATRIOTISM 


A packed house sat enthralled during an 
unforgettable address by Howard Whitman 
of Westport, nationally famed author and 
television personality, at the traditional 
Flag Day exercises held jointly by the Nor- 
walk and Westport lodges, at the Elks Home 
at 65 South Main Street Sunday afternoon. 

Taking as his theme, “Don’t Be Bashful 
About Loving America,” Whitman declared 
that Americans must reexamine patriotism 
and their own attitude toward it “for the 
world is locked in a contest wherein our 
country not only demands, it pleads for 
every ounce of love we can give it.” 

Defining the national reticence about 
showing any evidence of patriotism as a 
psychological reaction formation, the speaker 
called it a concealment, a protection against 
being accused of sentimentalism. “I sup- 
pose,” he added, “it is like a small boy who 
is embarrased to death if he has to kiss his 
mother in front of the other kids. 

“In an age of wisecracks, when there is 
a certain social risk in being regarded as 
sincere or idealistic, it is natural that love 
of country should be hidden under a bushel 
Even love of God is hidden under a bushel. 
We are told that there are no atheists in 
foxholes. Must patriotism, like religion, 
wait for the crisis of the foxhole before it 
will freely and spontaneously express itself?” 


ABUSED BY SUBVERSIVES 


Raising the question whether patriotism 
had become abused, tarnished, and indeed 
“the last refuge of scoundrels,” Whitman 
proceeded to show how subversive elements 
use the patriotic symbols as coverups for 
their particular brands of treachery and 
sedition. 


The fatal error in all things meaningful, 
he pointed out, is- to confuse the symbol 
with the thing itself. A hypocrite can sing 
lustily in church. A scoundrel can place a 
wedding ring upon the finger of a woman he 
proposes to murder. A traitor can wear a 
flag in his lapel. Russia has called itself 
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a democracy. That does not make it a de- 
mocracy. 

Totalitarian regimes always try to con- 
fuse symbols with realities in the people’s 
minds. The Germans’ fierce love of Deutsch- 
land was corrupted, for a time, into robot 
worship of the swastika. Mussolini tried to 
make Italians think they were loving Italy 
when they saluted a 20-foot high picture of 
II Duce in the squares of Venice. Russia’s 
leaders, tapping an enormous human force— 
the Russian people’s great love for Rodina, 
Mother Russia—have tried to strap that love 
to a hammer and sickle. 

When General Eisenhower visited Russia 
during World War II, when she was our ally, 
he found an old woman working 84 hours a 
week at a lathe in a war plant. When he 
asked if that was not too much for her, she 
turned up her shriveled face and said, “It 
it not hard. It is for Mother Russia.” 

A Russian official confided to the general, 
“They may not fight for the party, but they 
will fight for the Motherland.” 

MIXING THINGS UP 


In an oppressive, freedomless regime the 
substitution of symbol for reality has moved 
swiftly toward completion. Today, by lies 
about “war-mongering America,” by con- 
stantly making the simple Russian fear that 
his beloved Rodina is threatened from with- 
out, Russian’s leaders have hitched patriot- 
ism to a blood-red star. 

In our own country, we have seen malig- 
nant hate organizations mask themselves in 
the symbols of free America, like atheists 
walking down the street-with Bibles under 
their arms. At Communist conclaves the 
words most often mouthed by totalitarian 
puppets are “freedom” and “democracy.” 

“At street meetings of the sick little Fas- 
cists the first order of business is the hoisting 
of the American flag. Even American Nazis, 
contemptible psychopaths who insult hu- 
manity—because they have been spawned, 
one may presume, from mankind—they, too, 
hide behind the Stars and Stripes. 

“But—all in all—there is little danger in 
a healthy America that the symbols of our 
country could be totally corrupted. There 
is rather the danger that, in a time of stress, 
we may fix upon the symbols as ends in 
. themselves and lose track of the precious 

values which these symbols symbolize. 

“Take, for example, the citizenship edu- 
cation of our children. There has been a 
rush, in these war-clouded times, toward 
such patriotic rituals as the pledge of alle- 
giance and salute to the flag. This is all 
to the good—if done well. Too often it is 
muffed. 

PATRIOTIC DOUBLETALK 


“Dr. William H. Burton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, tells of studies 
which have been made in what school chil- 
dren think they are saying when they salute 
the flag. He reports that one boy was asked 
to write out what he had just said in salut- 
ing the flag. The boy wrote, ‘I perjur legens 
to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republicans for which it stands, 
one nation invisible, with libbuty and jesters 
for all.’ 

“Instead of emphasizing the ritual, how 
much better if someone sat down with that 
boy for 15 minutes and talked about what 
the pledge of allegiance really means. 
Charles Laughton, on becoming an American 
citizen a few years ago, breathlessly referred 
to the pledge as ‘this exquisite gem—the 
sublimity of this beautifully worded oath.’ 

“Unless children see the sparkle and sub- 
limity, there is little point to speaking the 
words. 


“President Wilson in his day opposed any 
official flag code at all (though Congress 
finally adopted one in 1942). Wilson said 
he preferred that the people simply love the 
flag, not be compelled to live it. And Ber- 
nard Baruch puts it this way: ‘Patriotism 
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is like religion. Lipservice does not make a 
man religious or give him a good relation- 
ship to his God. Nor do symbols and rituals 
make a man Patriotic. They canot take the 
place of real meaning.’ 

“As Irving Berlin said to me, ‘When a be- 
ginner writes a love song he puts everything 
in it except “I love you.”’ Berlin, as a ma- 
ture suitor, a mature songwriter and a ma- 
ture patriot comes right out with ‘God bless 
America, land that I love.’ ”’ 


EXCELLENT PROGRAM 


The entire program was impressive. The 
history of the flag was given by Past Exalted 
Ruler David Hoyt and the response by Ex- 
alted Ruler Philip Tully, both of the Westport 
Lodge. 

Outstanding was the performance in pre- 
senting the various flags of the nation, from 
1776 to the present day, by Boy Scout Wal- 
ter Hoyt of Taylor Avenue. 

Following the services, a buffet was served 
by Past Exalted Ruler Patsy J. DiPietro, chair- 
man of the house committee, and prepared by 
Steward Edward Martin. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, for 
the past 14 years, the University of 
Michigan has sponsored an annual con- 
ference on aging, an event that has taken 
on national prominence over the years, 
under the productive leadership of Dr. 
Wilma Donahue, of the university’s divi- 
sion of gerontology. 

This year the theme of the conference 
was the “Politics of Aging,” and one of 
the major speeches delivered was by 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, JR., of New 
Jersey—a member of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

Because I believe his remarks on the 
position of the Democratic Party regard- 
ing our aging population deserve wide 
circulation, I ask permission to print 
them in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE DeEMocRATIC PARTY AND THE AGED 
(Speech by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 

Jr., of New Jersey, before 14th Annual 

Conference on Aging, the University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 20, 1961) 

I have been asked, in a brief 20 to 25 min- 
utes, to present to you the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party concerning the older pop- 
ulation of our country. 

This conference, I believe, provides the 
perfect setting in which to lay before the 
American people a summary of what I see 
as the Democratic Party’s philosophy on this 
topic. In doing this, I will refer to specific 
issues and proposals only as a means of il- 
lustrating the special features of this phi- 
losophy. 

My first observation is that for several dec- 
ades—in particular, since urbanism and in- 
dustrialism really and truly, became the 


dominant pattern of American society—the . 


Democratic Party, in sharp contrast to its 
rival party, has consciously and almost sys- 
tematically reflected, absorbed, and faced up 
to the issues of the urban-industrial world— 
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to the problems created or intensified by the 
subtle and the not so subtle changes in our 
various technologies—industrial, agricultur- 
al, medical, and even our social technology. 

The strength of the Democratic Party— 
and to be perfectly candid, the basis of its 
internal tensions as well—lies in its function 
as a barometer of the timeliness of the issues 
of our society in a given period of history. 

More pointedly, to quote from Samuel Lu- 
bell’s “Future of American Politics’: “Since 
1932, it has been within the Democratic 
Party that the issues of our times have been 
fought out, for better or worse. Civil rights, 
how to balance the interests of the newly 
emergent labor power against those of the 
rest of society, the yearning for security 
against another depression, the hunger for 
social status of the climbing urban masses— 
these have been do-or-die problems for the 
elements in the Democratic coalition. They 
have not been the issues which agitate most 
strongly the Republican voting elements. 
This lack of timeliness * * * has been the 
basic reason for the ‘negative’ Republican 
attitude to so many major problems. There 
has been one instinctive Republican pro- 
gram, in whose favor all doubts have been 
resolved, to turn the clock back to an earlier 
era.”’ 

Lubell’s point is that throughout Ameri- 
can history one of the major political parties 
in each important stage of our development 
has served to draw together, in some fashion 
or other, a variety of social elements whose 
problems and social and economic position 
reflect the basic characteristics of American 
society in that stage of development. He 
goes on to discuss the fascinating question, 
Can the Republicans come to grips with 
the problems of our times? or will it con- 
tinue to ignore these problems—thus 
strengthening the vigor and unity of the 
Democratic majority? 

The relationship of this general idea to 
the subject of your conference in Ann Arbor 
shotld be obvious. 

I need not tell this particular audience 
that we are witnessing the emergence of the 
problems of a fast-growing population of 
older Americans as a national phenomenon. 
Nor do I need to elaborate on why this is so. 


But because of the Democratic Party’s very 
nature—its constant assimilation of emerg- 
ing social elements seeking greater status 
or assurances of security, and its sensitivity 
to the problems of such groups—it cannot 
help being the major instrument or spokes- 
man, or arena, for thrashing out the dilem- 
mas, the plight, and the challenges and op- 
portunities confronting our senior citizens. 

Small wonder, then, that the Democratic 
Party had a vigorous and active national 
organization of Senior Citizens for Kennedy, 
headed by a man who has become a symbol 
for the goals and aspirations for millions of 
older Americans, Aime Forand. 

In a way, it’s too bad that we don’t have 
elections every year, because the effect upon 
the thousands of older citizens who par- 
ticipated in the recent presidential campaign 
was precisely the kind of antidote against 
the feeling of not being useful, of feeling 
unwanted and neglected by the rest of so- 
ciety which seems to be obsessed with youth 
and with status derived only from the pur- 
suit of a gainful occupation in the pro- 
duction side of our lives. 

Americans, young and old alike, seek and 
deserve not only recognition, security, and 
dignity from the society at large. They also 
aspire, as part of our emphasis on the demo- 
cratic process, toward active participation 
in the organizations that make decisions 
affecting their welfare. 

The Democratic Party, therefore, has not 
been content merely with writing platform 
statements and legislative proposals about 
specific problems of the aged. It has ac- 
tively encouraged the participation of older 
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individuals and of senior citizen groups in 
the formal structure of the party. 

No organization can assure itself of the 
loyalty of its actual and potential members 
without also making it possible for such 
members to participate actively in the 
program of that organization. 

The statements in the 1960 platform of the 
Democratic Party regarding the problems of 
the aged are partly the product of such par- 
ticipation and consultation. Let me read 
only one paragraph from the platform: “The 
Democratic administration will end the neg- 
lect of our older citizens. They deserve 
lives of usefulness, dignity, independence, 
and participation. We shall assure them not 
only health care but employment for those 
who want work, decent housing, and recre- 
ation.” 

The specific recommendations of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging—under the chairmanship of 
Senator Par McNamara of this State of 
Michigan—the specific bills introduced (some 
of which have already been passed)—such 
as the senior citizens service training pro- 
gram, a U.S. Office of Aging; the recent im- 
provements in social security benefits and 
eligibility; the provisions for housing for 
the elderly in the recently passed omnibus 
bill; as well as the more widely publicized 
proposal for financing adequate health care 
through the social security system—all of 
these (and more) are concrete actions taken 
to make real the promise of the Democratic 
Party in our 1960 platform. 

Equally important is the Hill-Harris bill 
for the improvement of community health 
services to the chronically ill, or aged per- 
sons. 

In describing the distinguishing character- 
istics of the philosophy of my party, it is not 
necessary for me to hark back all the way 
to the stand it took by initiating the Social 
Security Act in 1935 and to the rigid oppo- 
sition to that act on the part of the Re- 
publicans. 

The list of “I-wish-I-never-said that” quo- 
tations from the Republican Party on the 
early fight for the establishment of our 
social security, and since then, is quite long. 
Let me cite only two brief quotes: “Never 
in the history of the world has any measure 
been brought in here so insiduously as to 
prevent business recovery, to enslave workers, 
and to prevent any possibility of the em- 
Ployers providing work for the people.” 
(John Taber, Apr. 19, 1935.) (Ninety percent 
of the Republicans voted against the Social 
Security Act.) 

“The old-age and survivors insurance is 
grossly unsound and ineffective. Our social 
security program is totally unmoral.” (From 
Republican minority report on social secur- 
ity bill, 1949.) 

But more recently, the inability or un- 
willingness of the Republican leadership to 
recognize the continuing and the newly 
emergent problems of an aged population 
has been demonstrated time after time. 

Let me illustrate this by referring, for 
example, to a rather revealing statement in 
the report by the minority on the Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging, 


in 1960: “The majority’s report would con- 


tinue the practice which the 86th Congress 
had adopted of segregating our citizens into 
special categories, ranging from (listen to 
this) juvenile delinquents and the unem- 
ployed to the aged. This is destructive of 
the unity of American society. The prob- 
lems of older Americans are basically no dif- 
ferent from those of other citizens.” 

& Aging in the United States p. 174.) 

I doubt that any extended commentary 
is needed on this rather bizarre point of 
view. But are they really serious in saying 
that if we call attention to, and introduce ac- 
tion on, such phenomena as juvenile de- 
linquency, we are segregating the juvenile 
delinquents? Does anyone here deny that 
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there is a problem of juvenile delinquency? 
Are the Republicans really serious in saying 
that if we publish facts, and start action on 
unemployment, we are segregating the un- 
employed workers? Does anyone here deny 
that 7 out of 100 people in the labor force 
today are without jobs? 

The Republican minority’s wholesale re- 
jection of every single recommendation by 
the majority on the McNamara subcommit- 
tee (which included John F. Kennedy) is 
perfectly logical in the light of such an 
ostrich viewpoint. How could the Republi- 
cans approve of those recommendations 
when their leadership refuses to recognize 
the very existence of an aged population and 
its problems? 

From the viewpoint of the Democratic 
Party, the very purpose of concentrating on 
the juvenile delinquent, the unemployed, 
and the aged, is to create those material 
and social conditions that will bring them 
back into the mainstream of normal Amer- 
ican society, to integrate them, not to segre- 
gate them. 

This brings me to another significant facet 
of the Democratic Party’s philosophy. It 
seems to me that if we as a nation tolerate 
a@ policy and pattern of neglect and rejec- 
tion of our senior citizens—a trend which 
truly results in segregation—by pretending 
they are not problems, by pretending that 
the society of the 1960’s is no different from 
the one of the 1860’s, and that any solutions 
are to be found in the society of 100 years 
ago, we will find that demagogs and po- 
litical opportunists will jump into the 
vacuum—ready with single-minded, un- 
scrupulous appeals to millions of our senior 
citizens. Our fellow Americans now in 
their sixties, seventies and eighties might, 
because of our turning our backs on them, 
have no recourse except to join up with such 
demagogs in the false hope that their 
plight will thereby be alleviated. 

But no demagog, no self-styled leader 


of forgotten men and women, can be suc-: 


cessful if the rest of society takes effective 
action te prevent the aggravation of the so- 
cial and economic conditions in which large 
numbers of the aged find themselves. 

Let, me make this clear: We have no right 
to condemn either the self-seeking dema- 
gog or those older Americans who suc- 
cumb to his appeals. The success of any 
demagogic movement is a measure of our 
own failures to recognize and to cope with 
the conditions that make that success pos- 
sible. 

Our growing population of senior citizens 
are seeking, more than ever before, from ex- 
isting organizations in their community, 
their States, and on the national level, a sign 
of recognition and sincere appreciation of 
their problems. If they find no such sign, 
their natural adjustment to such neglect 
can and will take the form of a variety of re- 
actions, from lethargy and senility; cynicism 
and pessimism; withdrawl and isnlation; 
even psychosis and suicide. 

I need not document such a statement be- 
fore a professional audience like yours. You 
all know that the aged have a disproportion- 
ate rate of admissions into our mental hos- 
pitals, and that they have the highest rate of 
suicides. 

And some of you might be aware of these 
cases where, in local elections, say on school 
bond issues, the aged express their collec- 
tive resentment toward feeling left out of 
things by voting against such proposals. 

“Status anxiety,” to use the jargon of the 
political sociologists, can be a very real thing, 
and if we permit the problems of the aged to 
go unresolved, or if we indulge in hypo- 
critical token gestures at solving them, we 
will certainly leave open a wide door for the 
ruthless manipulators of such anxieties 
among the aged, to feed upon their dissatis- 
factions in order to promote their own per- 
sonal interests. 


. philosophy of the 
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One does not need to be a trained social” 
scientist to imagine some of. the long-run 
implications of the quiet population revolu- 
tion taking place in America. Consider this, 
for example: “About one out of every three 
Americans who are now aged 25 or over will 
be living in the year 2000. In other words, 
there will be, only 40 years from now, at 
least 30 million people over the age of 65. 
Sixty percent of them will be women. 

What do the 36 million men and women 
now between the ages of 25 and 40, for ex- 
ample, expect when they (or most of them) 
reach the age of 65 or over in the year 2000? 
In what conditions do they want to be living 
25 or more years from now? (Prom Senate 
Subcommittee Report, “Aged and Aging in 
the United States,” p. 18.) 

I doubt very much that they will tolerate 
the same social and economic status in which 
so many older Americans live today. Their 
expectations out, of life and from society will 
be even higher than those of the present 
generation of senior citizens. 

I have quoted from the 1960 report of the 
subcommittee on problems of the aged and 
aging in order to provide you with one more 
indications of the ‘perspective assumed by 
the majority party of Congress. 

And also to point out that in our work in 
the Senate we have consciously chosen to 
seek out the advice and knowledge of experts 
in the field of gerontology—of men and 
women who have devoted their scientific lives 
to gathering and digesting reliable knowl- 
edge concerning this newly emerging seg- 
ment of our total population—just as, a 
generation ago, we created policies and pro- 
grams in the area of child care on the basis 
of research and tested ideas derived by child 
behavior experts. 

Many of you attending this conference 
have been among the contributors to the 
Democratic Party on 
aging—knowingly and unknowingly. I stress 
this point about consultation with experts—- 
and them on our staff—because I 
think it is essential to show that, in writing 
our platform, in working out legislative rec- 
ommendations, we have not resorted to mere 
personal biases and unfounded stereotypes 
about the 17 million aged Americans, and 
about the implications of the population 
trends taking place in modern America. 

Finally, I cannot end my remarks without 
touching upon the current isue of financing 
medical care in our old age. I stress “our” 
old age, because too often the discussions 
about the aged are carried on under the as- 
sumption that we are about some- 
body else, that we ourselves will never some- 
day become eligible for membership in the 
club of senior citizens. 

You already know the contrasts between 
the positions of the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party, as to whether or not there 
is a special health problem among the aged, 
and if so, how to finance their medical 
care. 

Even when the Republicans do accept the 
facts about the health status of the aged, 
their antiquated philosophy still prevents 
them from coming to the same conclusion 
that the Democrats have arrived at. 

That conclusion, of course, is that the 
most rational, the most effective method of 
financing basic health care in the retire- 
ment years, is through the use of the social 
security system. 

Regrettably, each time we Democrats sug- 
gest improvements and innovations in this 
system, we have to start all over again and 
clear up the distortions and undermining 
attacks upon the principle of the system. 

That principle, or philosophy, has to do 
with the idea of self-reliance and the pre- 
vention of dependency. When our Nation 
was predominantly an agricultural society, 
it was believed that self-reliance was of major 
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concern to the individual alone. In that 
period of our social history, the Government 
and the community acted only in those rare 
cases of individual trouble—and then only 
with much reluctance. We did not then have 
the concept of government playing a posi- 
tive role in preventing dependency and in 
maintaining self-reliance. 

Instead, the Government acted only in a 
last-ditch form of paternalism. Thus, self- 
reliance versus paternalism were thought to 
be the only alternatives. And anyway, the 
numbers of people involved were relatively 
few, and toa great extent, these two alterna- 
tives seemed to work. 

But with the fantastic changes in the 
numbers of retired—and@ hence, potentially 
dependent—aged in our world of today, those 
two approaches have proven to be inade- 
quate—and unacceptable to more and more 
Americans. It is my conviction that when a 
man or woman in America today knows that 
better arrangements are possible, he or she 
will reject charity from the State or the com- 
munity. 

There is a better arrangement. . And it 
was embodied in the original Social Security 
Act of 1935. 

Unfortunately, it seems to be sadly mis- 
understood by many individuals and pres- 
sure groups today—and that is the concept 
of a “cooperative contract” to use the words 
of Douglas Brown, of Princeton University. 
In our kind of industrial society of today, 
Dean Brown states, the Government— 

“In order to assure a self-reliant and re- 
sponsible citizenry necessary for democratic 
government, agreed to enter upon a mu- 
tually advantageous contract with each 
productive citizen. In effect, a contract of 
cooperation replaced an age-old paternal- 
istic obligation, at least for a large segment 
of our people.” (“The Role of Social Insur- 
ance in the United States,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, October 1960, p. 
107.) 

In replacing the age-old obligation of pa- 
ternalism we have, in a sense, deprived the 
state and also an aristocracy of the pleas- 
ure of indulging in a noblesse oblige. Just 
as the New Deal measures, you might say, 
deprived our citizens of the freedom to 
starve. 

Purthermore, in making social security a 
substitute for state paternalism, the Demo- 
cratic Party took a stand and still does, 
against the means test. 

The means test is, or should be made, an 
anachronism in modern industrial America 
for those persons subjected to the hazards 
of old age, such as loss of income upon re- 
tirement and illness. 

Besides, it is a less rational approach to- 
ward meeting these risks and hazards. The 
means test philosophy also raises this ques- 
tion: Should a lifetime of work, effort, con- 
scientious planning, and savings be penal- 
ized in old age by the punishment of non- 
eligibility for medical care programs, for 
example? 

The inadequacy of the means test can be 
seen in the meager program accepted by less 
than one-half of our States to implement 


the program of medical assistance for the 


aged, popularly known as the Kerr-Mills 
program. 

To me, one of the tragic features of this 
program has been that it was widely adver- 
tised by the American Medical Association, 
which seems: to be an outpost of the Repub- 
lican Party, as the perfect solution to the 
problem, that is, if there really is a prob- 
lem. But the truth is that very few people, 

25 of our 50 States, will 
be truly protected by the end of this year. 


released a staff report, based on replies from 
acts point to the 
the need to extend 


Committee on Aging has just. 
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basic health care protection to all the aged, 
without any restricting and humiliating 
means test investigation. 

Finally, it appears that the majority of 
the American people, young and old, agree 
with the position of the Democratic Party 
in this controversy. A little more than 1 
week ago, the Gallup poll re ed that 67 
percent of America’s voters favor an in- 
crease in the social security tax in order to 
pay for old-age medical insurance. Only 
26 percent opposed such an increase. Even 
among those aged 21 to 29 years, the per- 
centage favoring the proposal is 63 percent. 

I’m not really surprised at such results. 
But I must confess that I was pleasantly 
surprised to note the following, from the 
report of the Gallup poll: “Few who oppose 
the measure seem to be taking into account 
the AMA’s position—-spelled out in a nation- 
wide campaign through newspaper ads, 
posters, and radio commercials—that the 
move is a step in the direction of socialized 
medicine.” 

It should be obvious from this finding 
that the American people have had enough 
of scare words and more than enough of any 
frantic effort to fool them into believing 
that the problem of medical care costs in 
old age is not real, or, if it is real, that pri- 
vate insurance, together with charity medi- 
cine, can alone provide the basic solution to 
an ever-increasing problem of physical and 
human dignity that accompanies the emer- 
gence of a sizable population of older 
citizens. 

I represent a political party that is acutely 
aware of the interrelationships between our 
progress, or lack of progress, on the domestic 
scene and the image of America in the eyes 
of the world, a vital factor in our progress, 
or lack of progress, on the international 
scene. We cannot call upon other nations 
to initiate certain reforms in their domestic 
policies, if we ourselves do not seek to set an 
example for them to follow. 

Our country will be judged around the 
world not merely in terms of the size of our 
gross national product, nor the amount of 
chrome on our autos, but instead, in terms 
of how or whether we, the richest nation on 
earth, use our resources and organizational 
know-how, for example, toward making 
real the goals of human respect, security, 
freedom, and dignity for a major segment 
of our fellow citizens—our senior citizens. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Arnold R. 
Jones, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
recently outlined his views on the fur- 
ther development of resources of the 
Tennessee Valley, and in particular the 
development of the smaller streams and 
tributaries in the Valley area, in a 
speech in Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Director Jones’ remarks in this connec- 
tion in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The address follows: 


June 27 


Joss: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT To PROVIDE 
THEM 


(Address by A. R. Jones, Vice Chairman, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, before joint 
annual meeting of the Tennessee River & 
Tributaries Association and the Elk River 
Development Association, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., May 12, 1961) 

I am glad to represent TVA at this meet- 
ing. It is a pleasure to take part in a full 
discussion of our common interests in fur- 
thering the development of all our regional 
resources in an orderly, economic manner 
contributing not only to our own well-being 
in this area but strengthening the Nation as 
well. 

Here in the Elk River Basin we have be- 
gun and are carrying on a cooperative pro- 
gram to determine the best methods for 
developing all the natural resources of. the 
area. This work was started soon after the 
Elk River Development Association was 
formed in June of 1959. We have pro- 
gressed far enough in our exploration of the 
problems of this area and the opportunities 
presented by it to see something of what 
lies ahead. 

I believe it will be worthwhile to enumer- 
ate a few of the things which have been 
done so far and indicate what they point to 
for the future. 

Our foresters have made a complete forest 
inventory of the Elk River Basin and copies 
have been made available to the Elk River 
Development Association. Two of our 
foresters are working with your forestry 
committee in developing a forestry program 
and getting it started. I understand a good 
start has been made on reforestation. 

Our navigation staff has been working 
with your industry committee, obtaining in- 
formation on navigation potentials, and 
analyzing traffic estimates supplied by the 
committee. Data have been assembled on 
the agriculture of the watershed. Dean 
Webster Pendergrass, of the University of 
Tennessee College of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Vernon Darter, University of Tennessee Di- 
rector of Extension, are to meet with your 
agriculture committee to explore opportuni- 
ties for agricultural and related develop- 
ments. 

We have gathered engineering data on 
flood control, navigation, and power possi- 
bilities on the main stream of the Elk and 
evaluated data on the feasibility of major 
dams and reservoirs. A preliminary analysis 
of recreation possibilities has been made. 
We have been in touch with the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission and the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development regarding 
possibilities for industrial development in 
the Elk River area. Maps of the watershed 
have been prepared and copies supplied your 
organization. : 

We have arranged for financial assistance 
on a survey of phosphate deposits in the 
area and suggested a consulting geologist to 
be employed by you for this work. 

However, we are fully aware that a great 
deal more needs to be done in the way of 
basic data gathering and analysis if we are 
to come up with a workable plan of unified 
development for the resources of the Elk 
River tributary basin, a plan which will be 
appealing and which will stand the sharp 
scrutiny of experts when you and we seek 
funds to finance the several parts of such a 
program. 

We need additional data in almost every 
field we have so far explored—an analysis 
of how the present and potential forest re- 
source can best contribute to economic de- 
velopment; additional data and analyses on 
mavigation in order to make sound analyses 
and provide sound justifications for that 
improvement; surveys and analyses of spe- 
cific agricultural problems and opportu- 
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nities. These are the more obvious things 
we need. 

We need also to extend our surveys of 
multiple-use possibilities of the Elk River to 
include its major tributaries. -We need de- 
tailed data on employment—how many are 
employed, how many not fully employed, 
and how many are out of jobs. And we 
need information on the skills available, 
training possibilities, and _ facilities for 
training. We need more specialized maps 
on the forests and geology of the area. We 
need data on water supplies, including sur- 
face and ground water, and we need spe- 
cific data on present and future needs for 
domestic, city, industrial, and agricultural 
water uses. 

We need to look into the possibilities of 
employment provided by development of 
each resource and what kind of industry 
each can best support. For example, our 
foresters have recently calculated that each 
1,000 acres of well-managed forest land 
could provide more than 9 full-time jobs in 
timber growing, harvesting and hauling tim- 
ber to the concentration yard or mill, and in 
manufacturing. Well over half the jobs 
would be provided by manufacturing of for- 
est products, including paper and paper 
board, lumber, flooring, and so on. 

Providing jobs in manufacturing means 
other jobs as well. It is estimated that the 
addition of 100 manufacturing jobs in a 
community brings with it 74 other jobs, as 
for example in retail trade, construction, 
professional services, and transportation and 
communication. 

As we work out a good, appealing overall 
plan for the basin we must also evolve a 
commonsense, workable way of assessing the 
dollars-and-cents worth of such factors as 
recreation and enhancement of land values 
in relation to multiple-use development, We 
in TVA are painfully aware of the financing 
problem and we have been working on it, 
with the objective of finding a way in which 
the less tangible values can be incorporated 
into the justification. And so far, I must 
admit, we have found no pat solution, How- 
ever, this doesn’t mean we are not at work 
on the problem. 

In order to better carry on and coordinate 
our efforts in support of development of the 
resources Of areas such as the Elk River 
Basin we have only recently created within 
TVA an Office of Tributary Area Develop- 
ment. It is headed by Dick Kilbourne, who 
has, been director of the TVA forestry pro- 
gram. This means greater emphasis on our 
responsibilities in the tributary area devel- 
opment field and we are now at work on 
unified development in 10 tributary areas. 

What I have said up to now sounds like a 
large order, and perhaps it is. But it is 
going to be necessary if a solid plan for de- 
velopment of the full economic potential of 
this area is to be prepared. We must keep 
in mind that in the competition for Federal 
funds we are faced with justifying our re- 
quests with sound prudent planning. Ex- 
cept for the limited contribution from power 
proceeds, only appropriated funds are avail- 
able to cover any Federal responsibility. 

What we need is a plan in the true sense 
of the unified development concept developed 
under the leadership of President Teddy 
Roosevelt, the great conservation leader Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and the late Senator George 
Norris. 

Had it not been for “Teddy” we might not 
have had a TVA, for it was he who preserved 
the site of ‘Wilson Dam from private exploi- 
tation in a historic veto in 1903 after the 
Congress had passed a bill giving a license 
to a private company. If the Government 
is called upon to improve a stream for navi- 
gation, said Teddy, it should also develop 


- and sell the power rather than give it away. 


In that generally free and easy day Teddy 
had the temerity to declare, “The conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and their prop- 
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er use constitute the problem which under- 
lies almost every other problem of our na- 
tional life. We must maintain for our civili- 
zation the adequate material basis without 
which that civilization cannot exist.” 

But his was also a hardheaded a 
to the realities. Public money should not 
be spent without proper planning that prom- 
ised adequate returns. He thought our 
“great river systems should be developed as 
national waterways,” with primary attention 
to the Mississippi system. “Such a water- 
way would practically mean the extension of 
our coastline into the very heart of the coun- 
try. It would be of incalculable benefit to 
our people.” But he also noted that “We 
have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
upon these waterways, yet the traffic on 
nearly all of them is steadily declining. 
Obviously we cannot continue thus to ex- 
pend the revenues of the Government with- 
out return. 

“It is poor business to spend money for 
inland navigation unless we get it.” 

The same principle applies to the develop- 
ment of our smaller streams, and it is one 
we must take to heart in connection with 
the Elk River watershed. Construction of 
multiple-use dams on the Elk River to pro- 
vide navigation will be justified only if the 
navigation benefits are sufficient to justify 
the navigation costs. And that will depend 
on how well we do in planning for the 
proper conservation and use of all the other 
resources of the basin—its forests, its farm- 
lands, its industrial potential, its minerals. 

I believe this is sound conservation and 
development doctrine. All elements of a 
multiple-use project should be economically 
sound; each should be justified on the re- 
turns it will actually produce, and not de- 
pend on shifting of costs from one purpose 
to another. 

I say this, frankly, because we have re- 
ceived intimations—and even more than 
intimations—that perhaps electric power 
could pay just a little more of the cost of 
the Elk River project in comparison with 
the benefits to be derived from other aspects 
of the development. In other words, we 
should not mind raising power costs a bit in 
order to make navigation, or flood control, 
or recreation investment appear more feas- 
ible or attractive. 

This suggestion, it seems to me, stems 
from a lack Of appreciation of the role of 
electric power in the development of the en- 
tire region and of the Elk Valley. 

Under the TVA Act, it was required that 
power operations should be self-supporting 
and self-liquidating, as indeed they are. But 
the fact that power is carried on as a busi- 
ness, financially speaking, should not take 
our attention away from the fact that power 
itself is one of the resources of the region; 
that low-cost power is essential to the de- 
velopment of most of the other natural re- 
sources we have at our disposal. — 

Governor Pinchot, in transmitting the re- 
port of the giant power survey board to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1925 


-expounded the importance of electric power 


when he declared: “The time is fully in 
sight when every household operation from 
heating and cooking to sweeping and sew- 
ing will be performed by the aid of electric 
power; when every article on the average 
man’s breakfast table—every item of his 
clothing—every piece of his furniture— 
every tool of his trade that he did not him- 
self produce, will have been manufactured 
or transported by electric power; when the 
home, the farm, and the factory will be elec- 
trically lighted, heated, and operated; when 
from morning to night, from the cradle to the 
grave, electric service will enter at every 
moment and from every direction into the 
daily life of every man, woman, and child in 
America.” 

The record is clear that the early leaders 
of the conservation fight regarded electric- 
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ity—low-cost electricity—as a fundamental 
resource. Its importance was written into 
the TVA Act as “the application of elec- 
tricity to the fuller and better balanced de- 
velopment of the resources of the region.” 

This concern that electric power should 
be everywhere available at reasonable rates 
was a primary reason for the establishment 
of uniform rates throughout the TVA re- 
gion—the community close to a dam was 
entitled to no lower rates-than those com- 
munities most remote; each would have the 
opportunity to use the magic of electricity 
for its own development on equal terms. 

Under this policy we in this region have 
made substantial progress in making life 
more convenient and enjoyable and in im- 
proving our productiveness by better use of 
our resources. We should maintain this role 
of electric power as an important resource of 
any region. We are in a favorable position 
both as to power supply and low-cost power, 
but we must be on guard against the temp- 
tation of dissipating the advantages we now 
have. 

We can do this by saying, “Well, we have 
very low rates. It won’t matter much if we 
increase the costs a little, let the rates go 
up a little, let power revenues take care of 
a few of the little chores of development 
we want to accomplish around here but 
which don’t quite stand on their own 
feet.” 

This appears to be an easy course; but 
it is a dangerous one. Inching up electricity 
costs and rates will injure not only the power 
program’s essential role of providing low- 
cost energy for the development of all the 
other resources of Ahe region but will also 
injure those programs themselves. Naviga- 
tion, flood control, recreation, forest develop- 
ment, agricultural development are justi- 
fied only if they bring returns commensu- 
rate with the investment we honestly put 
into them. : 

We must keep in mind also that in pro- 
posing development of the Elk River Basin 
we are acting inthe national interest as 
well as our own interests. We need to he 
sure in our own minds that we have a4 sound 
proposal which would help strengthen the 
Nation as well as reap benefits for ourselves. 
Our proposals should be in keeping with the 
injunction of President Kennedy in his in- 
augural address when he said: : 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you: Ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

It is just common prudence to keep that 
injunction in mind as we go about planning 
the development of the Elk River area. When 
we ask for Federal funds to assist in the de- 
velopment of the Elk basin we must make 
certain that our proposals will serve the 
Nation’s interest as well as our own, 

Keep in mind, too, that there is a selfish 
interest in making sure that we have a 
sound, well-planned program. I am sure 
you know that there are many proposals 
from all over the country for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for all kinds of devel- 
opment projects—harbor works, levees, flood 
control, navigation on inland streams, and 
so on. 

By 1955 the U.S. Government had spent 
some $14 billion on water resource develop- 
ment and a task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission reported that: 

“Federal water resources projects already 
authorized call for a further $18.5 billion.” 
These figures have increased since. 

This is a tremendous backlog of projects, 
for which people in every State of the Union 
are seeking Federal funds. Obviously, there 
is a reasonable or practical limit to the 
amount of money which will be included in 
the Federal budget -in any one year for such 
projects. 

It is necessary therefore that, as between 
the many projects for which Federal funds 
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are being sought, some basis be established 
to determine which projects will be given 
priority. This determination very naturally 
is made on the basis of specific benefits as 
related to the Federal investment required 
to build any given project. 

Traditionally, the benefits considered in 
determining the feasibility of investing Fed- 
eral funds are flood control navigation, and 
power production. Obviously there are other 
benefits, including recreation, water supply 
for municipal, industrial, and agricultural 
use, and very substantial shoreland values, 
which result from the construction of such 
projects. 

It is frequently proposed that some or all 
of these additional benefits be calculated in 
determining the justification for investment 
of Federal funds. However, there is no as- 
surance that either adding new factors in 
‘the evaluation or shifting the weight of 
those already included would automatically 
change the relative priority of any given 
project. 

Such an approach might advance the 
standing of a particular project, or it might 
not. One certain result, however, would be 
to increase the total number of projects 
showing a favorable balance of benefits, and 
thus increase the already keen competition 
for a share of the Federa] funds available 
for this purpose. And such action would 
not, in itself, increase the amount of Fed- 
eral money for all such projects. 

Therefore, it seems to me to be most de- 
sirable for us to find other ways of ap- 

the problem of making these 
projects in which we have a special interest 
attractive for Federal investment. 

One method, for example, is to push for- 
ward vigorously with programs of develop- 
poe improving, and using our farm, forest, 

and mineral resources and encouraging the 
growth of industry. This would increase the 
need for water navigation and thus the 
justification for it. 

Further, we must, with maximum ingenu- 
ity and enterprise, identify local or limited 
regional benefits, evaluate these benefits, 
and determine the extent to which they 
justify local or State investment. 

What are recreation opportunities, the 
increased value of shorelands, or improved 
water supplies worth to us? What could the 
State, county, or municipal government put 
into a water-control project, with a solid 
expectation of a return greater than the 
cost? Such local investment might well 
provide enough economic foundation so that 
the functions of the project in which the 
Federal Government is primarily interested 
would justify the investment of Federal 
funds 


Such a course of action is not without 
precedent. In a navigation improvement 
project at Stockton, Calif., local interests 
contributed more than $1.3 million of a $10 
million expenditure. Another example comes 
from California where the voters last No- 
vember approved a $1% billion bond issue 
to finance the State’s first portion of a co- 
ordinated Federal-State water development 
project which may ultimately cost $10 bil- 
lion over the next half century. 

Take Milford Dam, on the Republican 
River in my home State of Kansas. This 
project was proposed many years ago and 
was finally authorized under the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1954. The Army Engineers have 
been planning it, and last year they asked 
for funds to commence construction activ- 
ity in 1961, citing a benefit-cost ratio of 
16 to 1. But the project ran into a snag 
in the House Appropriations Committee be- 
cause of what the members led as 
insufficient assurance from the State that 
costs for additional storage for water supply 
would be reimbursed. The Governor of the 
State had asked that the storage be pro- 
vided in the Milford and other reservoirs, 
stating that cities in the region would need 
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the water within a few years and would enter 
into contracts for reimbursement of the 
costs, in the case of Milford amounting to 
about one-fourth of that $60-million flood 
control project. In order to provide the 
storage the dam had to be moved down- 
stream to a different site with increased 
costs. 

Committee members objected that the 
cities might not call for the water in the 
future. They objected to advancing the 
Federal taxpayers’ money. They declared 
that assurance of repayment ought to come 
from the legislature, since it and not the 
Governor makes State policy. 

This year the Kansas Legislature re- 
sponded. It passed a resolution recognizing 
the repayment obligations and giving as- 
surance that the State or its political sub- 
divisions would fulfill the obligations under 
the law, both as to Milford and four other 
reservoirs in the State. 

The legislature went further and, on the 
recommendations of the State water re- 
sources board directed its legislative coun- 
cil to report on ways of implementing the 
participation of the State in the development 
of conservation storage and in the develop- 
ment of flood control projects which benefit 
lands outside the boundaries of local spon- 
soring units. Thus it started to lay the 
groundwork for long-term participation in 
projects which may, or may not, be part of 
the Federal flood control program. 

I cite these facts not in discouragement 
but to point out the need for hard work on 
& program we can hope to hold up as 
basically sound and attractive. 

That is the direction in which we are 
headed now. We intend to prepare within 
the coming months, with the help of your 
development association and other agen- 
cies, a proposal for integrated resource de- 
velopment which the Elk River Development 
Association, the States of Tennessee and 
Alabama, and TVA can use as a basis for 
orderly employment of all the natural re- 
sources of the Elk River Basin. We expect to 
show in a broad way the most urgent needs 
and best opportunities in agriculture, for- 
estry, industry, recreation, transportation, 
and other resource fields. The first thing 
we need is a complete integrated plan for 
economic growth to provide a framework for 
determining which river development proj- 
ects can contribute most to. economic de- 
velopment—in short the most jobs. 

I have discussed in some detail the ap- 
proaches, mechanics, and problems involved 
in developing a sound program of tributary 
area development. All of these things are, 
I believe, important. But we must not be- 
come so preoccupied with techniques and 
mechanics that we lose sight of the under- 
lying objective, which is simply one of as- 
suring for this and future generations a 
better standard of living. 

Such things as engineering projects, more 
trees, navigation facilities, and water sup- 
ply are not ends in themselves. They are 
merely tools which, when available, offer a 
more productive outlet for the energy and 
ingenuity of people. This means more jobs, 
greater production, and an improved en- 
‘vironment, all of which add up to better 
living. 

I am confident that if we approach this 
problem carefully, studiously, and energet- 
ically, making use of the combined resources 
of our own organizations and others in the 
region, we can succeed in working out a 
sound and attractive proposal for future 
development. The ultimate division of the 
financing must await completion of the 
overall program. 

We in TVA view the need for unified, 
comprehensive resource development in the 
tributaries as a challenging opportunity. 
We are approaching it with vigor and de- 
termination. 

I hope we can all be patient, cooperative, 
and successful. 


June 27 


Senator Tower a Giant on the Political 
Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud, indeed, that the country has so 
quickly recognized the ability and worth 
of our newest Texas Senator, JOHN 
Tower. It was my pleasure to work 
with Senator Tower in his three cam- 
paigns in the last year and during that 
time I recognized in him a giant of a 
man who could arouse the people of this 
Nation to the dangers we face from the 
spread of socialistic thinking. Since 
taking office as Senator he has more 
than met my expectations. The follow- 
ing news item from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor shows the effect. Senator 
Tower has when he speaks on Ameri- 
canism and the free-enterprise system. 
Here is a new and colorful champion of 
American ideals, here is a worthy pro- 
ponent of the capitalist system. I join 
my Texas colleague in making no apolo- 
gies for capitalism. It is the best system 
yet devised for giving the individual his 
greatest opportunities. Under the lead- 
ership of men such as Senator TOWER 
and Senator GotpwatTer, this Nation 
will have a rebirth of patriotism, in be- 
lief in those ideals which have made us 
great, and we may yet save the liberty 
of those who still yearn to be free: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 26, 1961] 
MipweEst Responps To GOP Duo 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 
CHICAGO. 

No mistake about it, GOP Senators Barry 
Go.pwater of Arizona, and JoHn G. Tower, 
of Texas, certainly appear to be in tune with 
the current mood of the Midwest. Senator 
Tower is in Chicago, building a fire under 
Republican Party leaders. But his crusade 
reaches out into the man on the street and 
into the universities, too. 

A number of waitresses around the Loop 

have just been asked, “What are people talk- 
ing about?” The answer, “Taxes, spending, 
vacations, money.” No one reported con- 
versations about Cuba, Laos, the Peace 
Corps, etc. 
' Pick up a bundle of daily papers from 
around the Midwest. The headline in the 
Oklahoma paper will probably be about the 
sales tax. The same for Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. In Indiana the talk is about State fis- 
cal problems. Revenue questions engulf the 
Ohio scene. 

Realistically or not, the mood is relatively 
relaxed, with most interest on domestic is- 
sues—State problems, even local questions. 
If the Nation needs sacrifice in order to cope 
with international problems, the people in 
these parts don’t seem to comprehend. 

Senator Tower of Texas, so small he draws 
interest and comment on first sight, is the 
conservative of the sixties. Those who say 
that here’s another Taft are all wrong. Sen- 
ators TowER and GoLpwaTeErR have something 
new, an almost evangelical zeal that gives 
their conservatism a dimension that is pe- 
culiarly modern. These could be the cru- 
sading liberals of the thirties except for the 
message, which is doctrinaire rightwing. 
There are some eloquence and an abundance 
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of sincerity. And in this growing midcon- 
tinent antipathy to bureaucratic spending, 
at any level of Government, the Towers and 
Goldwaters are winning a lot of friends. 

Senator Tower, who almost has to look 
up at the microphone at the podium, tells 
his audiences, as he did Friday at a well- 
filled grand ballroom at the Conrad Hilton 
hotel: “We cannot presume to lead the free 
world unless we not only preserve but also 
expand our free institutions.” 

“Only then,” he says, “will freedom 
abound throughout the earth and only then 
will the brotherhood of man become a 
universal reality.” 

In front of Senator Tower in this large 
audience lies the basic strength of the pres- 
ently constituted Republican Party—men 
from all walks of business. 

Many rapped on their tables to applaud 
when Senator Tower said such things as: 

“We are in Chicago, a great industrial 
giant. It was not built by New Frontiers- 
men. It was built by capitalism. We are 
not afraid to defend the capitalistic sys- 
tem. I don’t call ‘capitalism’ a dirty word.” 

Who had made “capitalism” a dirty word? 
Who had given conservatives the image of 
Neanderthals? It was those persons who say 
they are for the so-called common people 
but, who in reality, Senator Tower said, used 
these words so only they can create a great, 
new order in which they, themselves, will be 
the ruling elite. 





Civil Affairs in the Area of Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
had the pleasure of attending the na- 
tional conference of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association at St. Paul, Minn., 
on.-May 20, 1961. One of the principal 
addresses delivered before the confer- 
ence was presented by Col. Robert H. 
Slover, an able and dedicated officer 
of the U.S. Army. Colonel Slover gave 
an excellent address entitled “Civil Af- 
fairs in the Area of Cold War.” 

I was-.impressed by the content of 
this address, and feel that it merits the 
attention of the Congress and the many 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Colonel Slover’s address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

Civiz AFFAIRS IN THE AREA OF COLD WAR 
(By Robért H. Slover, colonel, U.S. Army) 

Distinguished guests and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the association, migration from 
Washington to the Twin Cities is a popular 
pasttime these days—made popular by a few 
leading baseball players who seem to be doing 
right well up north—so it is a pleasure for 
me to join this migration and be able to 
appear on the program of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association national convention, 
and especially as the opening speaker of the 
conference. As an active duty Army officer 
whose career has been almost entirely in the 
field of civil affairs I would like first to com- 
mend this association for the very real con- 
tributions it has made to the military pro- 
fession of civil affairs and to recognize the 
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very high professional civil affairs competence 
of its members. 

The theme of this conference has been set 
as the “Spectrum of Conflict.” Conflict can 
very well be compared to the color spectrum 
because, like colors, different phases of con- 
flict shade off into each other. If we think 
of the spectrum of war, vintage 1961, as a 
color bar we would find on the far side of 
the bar total nuclear war, a conflict in which 
the belligerents exchange nuclear weapons, 
no holds barred, in an effort to destroy one 
another... This would be a rather narrow 
band on the bar, for by its very nature there 
are few if any variants. On the extreme 
other end of the bar would be the band we 
call today’s cold war. Here we have innum- 
erable courses of action. Some of these in- 
volve conflict solely in terms of ideas and 
cultures. Others are so violent as to be 
hardly distinguishable from real hostilities. 

In between these two extremes are those 
conflicts recognizable and distinguishable 
from cold war on the one side, but which are 
less than total nuclear war on the other. 
We commonly call this area limited war. 
This is in point of fact war with the special 
cases, total nuclear war and cold war, 
stripped out. It offers the belligerents a 
wide range of alternatives, ranging from 
small and short conflicts to long, difficult 
and sizable wars of the magnitude of the 
Korean war. Between all of these there is a 
blending of color at the dividing line un- 
derscoring the indeterminate nature of lo- 
cation of the warm end of cold war and the 
fact that it is not possible to calculate pre- 
cisely the point when national survival might 
dictate use of massive nuclear retaliation. 

So much then for the full spectrum of 
conflict. Civil affairs operations and activ- 
ities, with which we here today are most 
concerned, are an integral part of this entire 
spectrum of cold war, limited war and gen- 
eral war. Within this spectrum civil affairs 
may be required under a wide variety of con- 
ditions including: 

1. A general environment of a highly de- 
veloped area with complex political, eco- 
nomic, and sociological systems, to the 
primitive underdeveloped area. 

2. Asociety which has suffered total devas- 
tation and disruption—to one that has been 
undamaged by warfare and associated ef- 
fects. 

3. The unlimited use of nuclear weapons, 
to the employment only of conventional or 
no weapons. 

4. The use of Army groups and field armies 
in general war, to the use of small task 
forces in situations short of war. 

5. The conduct of martial law in invaded 
home territory—to assistance in emergency 
situations. 

Each of you can picture in your mind civil 
affairs staffs and units operating in each of 
these situations—some requiring the steel 
helmet and field gear of combat, others the 
striped pants of diplomacy, and we could all 
talk hours on each phase, so in the few min- 
utes I have I would like to limit my think- 
ing with you to the practical aspects of civil 
affairs in the situation we find ourselves 
most in today—the era of cold war—recog- 
nizing that we sometimes, in this cold war 
get so far down the spectrum bar that the 
smoke gets in our eyes. 

In this era of cold war civil affairs opera- 
tions consist generally of staff and team 
activities, rather than large unit operations. 
These activities are concerned ‘with the de- 
velopment of good working relationships be- 
tween indigenous military forces and their 
own people and with the establishment and 
fostering of such relationships between U:S. 
Armed Forces wherever stationed and the 
local population. 

The development of proper military-civil 
relationships in a country is an effective 
means of utilizing military capabilities in 

ting and winning the cold war. Proper 
attitudes, programs, and methods of opera- 
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tion of military forces which consider the 
rights and welfare of the population will 
inspire confidence and cooperation on the 
part of the population, thus welding the 
military and the people into an effective 
working team. Final success is also depend- 
ent upon a definite program for conduct of 
relationships with the people, both as in- 
dividuals and as members of the community. 
Commanders may require individual civil 
affairs specialists or teams for assignment 
in foreign countries to assist in the develop- 
ment and fostering of satisfactory military- 
civil relationships. 

Civil affairs personnel at all levels of ope- 
ration concern themselves with the tech- 
niques which will best promote these proper 
military-civil relationships. For example 
they must be prepared to analyze and satis- 
factorily solve problems arising from: 

1. The political impact of military forces 
in the area. 

2. The use of military forces of local areas 
and facilities, local goods, and manpower. 

8. The application of local laws and cus- 
toms to the military forces. 

4. Social relations between military forces 
and civilians. 

There is one element of civil affairs opera~ 
tions referred to as civic action by military 
forces which is receiving more and more at- 
tention in this era of cold war and which 
I believe will be of especial interest to you. 
Therefore, I would like to acquaint you with 
this concept and how it is being used. It 
may be that we will be asking civil affairs 
reserve officers to assist with the implemen- 
tation of this program. 

It is in the less developed, politically un- 
stable, socially primitive countries we are 
seeing today the desire on the part of the 
people for a better way of life. These are 
areas of * expectations”—where a so- 
cial revolution is underway. These are the 
areas of battlegrounds in this era of cold 
war. U.S. military assistance to these coun- 
tries should include a balanced program of 
indoctrination and training on military- 
civil relations, village level economic assist- 
ance and social improvement. The Presi- 
dent suggested the important role indige- 
nous military forces could play in his talk to 
the diplomatic corps of Latin America in his 
13 March 1961 White House talk to them by 
stating: “and, the new generation of mili- 
tary leaders have shown an increasing aware- 
ness that armies cannot only defend their 
countries—they can help build them.” This 
means that full and effective use must be 
made of the military forces of a nation. 
Their training must include the best meth- 
ods of employing the principles of military- 
civil relations to insure voluntary support 
and cooperation of the civilian population, 
and they must engage in programs which 
will assist the people to realize their eco- 
nomic, and social aspirations. Such a mili- 
tary program which utilizes the capabilities 
and resources of the military forces to help 
alleviate want, poverty, and suffering and to 
improve the economic base has been termed 
“civic action.” 

Civic action then may be defined as a 
technique of effectively utilizing the capa- 
bilities of military and security forces of a 
country to assist the local population with 
economic and social development projects in 
such fields as health, sanitation, welfare, ed- 
ucation, agriculture, and other fields con- 
tributing to community, social and economic 
development. The objective is to help the 
people in villages or rural areas improve 
their living conditions and alleviate suffer- 
ing. This has a corollary benefit of gaining 
support, loyalty, and respect of the people 
for the military forces and the government 
they represent. It is a technique for weld- 
ing together an effective military-civilian 
team. The result will be a stronger base 
which can resist and counter insurgency and 
subversion which often originates and 
gathers momentum in rural areas through 
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exploitation of grievances against the gov- 
ernment. 

Civic action should be looked upon as both 
a preventative or countering measure to 
prevent deterioration in a country, and also 
as a technique of guerrilla warfare. Of the 
three stages of deterioration’ in a country 
(subbelligerency, overt-insurgency, and 
limited war) the civic action program is most 
effective in the subbelligerency stage. 
Guerrilla warfare can never be effective un- 
less it is supported or at least passively ac- 
cepted by the people of the area. To fight 
subversion and insurgency the forces of a 
nation must win the people to their side 
and realize that the manner in which they 
behave toward the people greatly influences 
the course of events. Furthermore, civic 
action must not be looked upon as a sub- 
stitute for military power and combat ca- 
pable forces, but as an effective device which 
such forces can use as their contribution, 
along with other governmental agencies, to 
the development and well being of areas. 

Civic action then is almost any action 


which makes the soldier a brother of the’ 


people, as well as their protector. It can 
range from basic military courtesy and dis- 
cipline up to formal projects which require 
funding and the organization of dual pur- 
pose units. Fundamental principles which 
must be followed in the civic action program 
by military forces to enlist and promote 
civilian cooperation and support read like 
the civil affairs principles we have all learned 
from FM 41-5. 

1. Humanitarianism and justice in deal- 
ing with the people. 

2. Alleviate suffering and want—provide 
basic necessities until the economy is capable 
of assuming this responsibility. 

3. Participate in cooperative, self-help 
community development projects in the 
economic and social fields to raise living 
standards. Such fields may be agriculture, 
transportation, health and sanitation, edu- 
cation, housing and communication. 

4. Help establish an effective civil govern- 
mental administration that governs for the 
benefit of the governed. 

5. Assist in screening officials to eliminate 
subversive elements. 

6. Provide for the care of refugees, dis- 
placed and other unfortunate persons. 

7. Keep the populace properly informed. 

The concept and practice of civic action is 
not new. In many developing countries 
commendable programs have been and are 
being executed in agriculture, road, bridge, 
and other building activities, sanitation, 
resettlement, and other constructive chan- 
nels. In Korea the Armed Forces Assistance 
to Korea (AFAK) program has helped re- 
habilitate communities. In the Philippines, 
and Burma, the military was the principal 
tool on which the government depended 
for the establishment of law and order, civic 
leadership, local improvements and develop- 
ment of virgin areas by settlement. In 
several south and central American coun- 
tries there is an indication that a number of 
countries are beginning to realize the value 
of the military civic action contributions. 

The program employed by the Philippines 
to defeat the Huks during the years 1950-53 
provides a dramatic success story of a free 
nation’s efforts to defeat a Communist in- 
spired and supported enemy within the coun- 
try. The key features of President Ramon 
Magsaysay’s campaign were: (a) develop- 
ment of a harmonious military-civil rela- 
tions, (b) civic action, particularly village 
level economic development and social im- 
‘provement, (c) improved organization and 
training for combat. 

The AFAK program in Korea has proved 
to be a highly successful venture combining 
the efforts of the people and the army, as- 
sisted by U.S. advice and assistance in eco- 
nomic development and social improvement. 
US. equipment and materials valued at some 
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$25 million have been converted into projects 
conservatively valued at more than $75 mil- 
lion. Schools, churches, hospitals, irrigation 
systems, bridges and roads have been typical 
projects included in the AFAK program. 
Such practical and outgoing concern for 
Korean welfare has immeasurably improved 
military-civil relations in Korea and has won 
the sincere friendships of the population for 
our Armed Forces. The Korean forces are 
now effectively using this same program. 

In the Latin American area, engineer con- 
struction battalions supported by MAP and 
MSP funds have made significant contribu- 
tions to the development of the economy in 
Peru, Honduras, Ecuador, Colombia. The 
battalion in Peru has set a magnificent rec- 
ord of helping the people by_ constructing 
roads, bridges, playgrounds, etc., and by giv- 
ing training to the draftees who then use 
these skills they have learned when they 
return to their villages. President Lleras in 
Colombia is making use of the technique in 
this pacification program in the guerrilla 
areas pf his country. In one area, Belin de 
Umbria, the military forces in conjunction 
with local agencies and groups are helping 
to rebuild homes, schools, and civic build- 
ings. 

Vietnam commenced several noteworthy 
programs of civic action. There is a recent 
indication on the part of our advisers there 
that greater efforts must be made to retain 
the support of the population against strong 
counterpressures of the Communist guerril- 
las, as well as protect it. An encouraging 
note in Vietnam comes from the columnist, 
Mr. Joseph Alsop, as a result of his recent 
visit to a southern Vietnam Province. He 
reports the story of the successful use of the 
civic action concept by one Vietnamese 
colonel in preventing Communist takeover. 
Mr. Alsop reports this colonel’s motto as “we 
cannot win with arms but we can win by 
dealing wisely and well with the people.” 

The Lao commenced their program 
of village level economic development and 
social improvement too late to counter the 
inroads made by Communist-supported ele- 
ments in that country. The six-man FAL 
rural development teams were successful as 
far as they went. Not enough were utilized 
to make a noticeable impact. General Ouane 
of Laos stated to the Department of the 
Army’s Chief of Civil Affairs, Major General 
Mead, in November 1959, that he should have 
started the program of his six-man FAL 
teams working with the villagers, 2 years 
earlier. He concluded this topic by stating, 
“T hope it is not too late.” 

Military participation in the civic action 
program is based on national and defense 
policy directives and on legislation. The 
U.S. Congress amended the Mutual Security 
Act to provide in section 105(b)(5) “Ad- 
ministrators of the military assistance pro- 
gram shall encourage the use of foreign 
military forces in underdeveloped countries 
in the construction of public works and 
other activities helpful to economic develop- 
ment provided such participation does not 
significantly detract from the capability of 
the forces to perform essential military mis- 
sions.” Essentially the same policy is stated 
in NSC, DOD and JCS documents. 

In the military assistance mobile training 
program of DA we may now form civic action 
mobile training teams to be sent on a tem- 
porary duty basis to a MAAG or mission at 
the request of the country team and the 
concurrence of the government of the coun- 
try concerned. The mission of these civic 
actions teams is: 

1. Orientation of the MAAG or mission 
staffs and other members of the country 
team as appropriate on the civic action con- 
cept and the role of the MAAG’s in the 
program. 

2. Survey of the country for needs which 
can be met through civic action programs. 
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3. Development of a civic action program 
for the specific country. 

4. When requested by the MAAG/Mission 
Chief, provide training and guidance for lo- 
cal forces and provide specific technical as- 
sistance on projects. 

To date we have sent out one of the civic 
action teams to the Latin American area— 
to Guatemala. The Guatemala team was 
sent at the request of the U.S. country team 
and the President of Guatemala. This team 
visited military installations in Guatemala 
and traveled extensively in each military 
zone. President Ydigoras created a civic ac- 
tion section in his Ministry of Defense as 
suggested by the team, and the Guatemalan 
civic action officers were trained and oriented 
by the U.S. team. A civic action plan was 
developed for the country which included 
the selection of an number of simple mini- 
mum or no cost projects for the military 
units to undertake in each zone. Projects 
included, among other things, irrigations 
work, opening dispensary services, road im- 
provements, construction of schools, water 
purification, and sanitation and communica- 
tion improvements, The recommendations 
of the team were accepted by the President 
and ordered implemented. The President 
also requested the assignment to the MAAG 
in Guatemala a permanent full-time Spanish 
speaking officer to guide and direct this ac- 
tivity. Two months after the U.S. team’s 
return President Ydigoras informed the 
Guatemalan congress in his state of the 
union message, of the program and stated: 
“There has now begun to infiltrate within 
the Army a new spirit of cooperation in fa- 
vor of community development at the site of 
each military unit.” 

In summary we should look upon this civic 
action program as long-range in character, 
designed to use the capabilities of military 
forces as one of the means of assisting the 
developing areas accomplish their cevelop- 
ment peacefully. The civic action concept 
is a recognition that the military forces can 
play their part in these programs along with 
other governmental agencies. 

In that part of the spectrum of conflict 
which has been designated cold war the 
scene and the strategy are constantly chang- 
ing. We must then use all our ability, in- 
genuity, knowledge and strength to make 
the freedoms we so cherish a reality to the 
men, women, and children in the villages of 
southeast Asia, Latin America and elsewhere. 
It has been said that community develop- 
ment is one of the best weapons for 
strengthening democratic processes and 
countering insurgency. I submit that in 
Civil Affairs we have one of the military 
weapons in our arsenal of freedom. 





The Late George Bender 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den passing of George Bender has 
shocked and saddened his host of 
friends everywhere. It was my privilege 
to serve with George for several years in 
the House of Representatives. He was 
later elected by the people of Ohio to 
represent them in the U.S. Senate. His 
entire career was one devoted to the peo- 
ple and to their well being. 

As an individual George Bender pos- 
sessed many unique qualities. He was 
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affable and personable, and was gifted 
with a personality that literally 
sparkled. His sense of humor was a part 
of his life. He was big hearted, gen- 
erous, always unselfish. 

George was my friend, and I was 
proud of that friendship. Above every- 
thing he was sincere. He was never a 
pretender. It was but natural that some 
would disagree with him, but they knew 
precisely where he stood. When singing 
“Bringing in the Sheaves” or when tell- 
ing a witty story, George was always 
beaming and enjoying himself. He got 
a lot out of life, and he gave a lot. 

To Mrs. Bender and the other mem- 
bers of his bereaved family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 





Republican Party Must Face Its Respon- 
sibility as Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no com- 
ment is needed concerning the facts of 
our slipping national prestige and the 
weakening of our leadership around the 
world as cited in the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune. It is 
important, however, for members of the 
Republican Party to recognize the obli- 
gation we owe to the people of this coun- 
try to offer constructive criticism of the 
weaknesses and the failures of the ad- 
ministration. If we refuse to accept this 
responsibility we do not deserve the con- 
fidence of the people and will surely 
suffer the consequences in coming elec- 
tions. The administration has failed in 
its lack of a consistent foreign policy, it 
is failing to protect our economy through 
its insistence on the extension of wel- 
fare state and bureaucratic programs. 
We Republicans must point out these 
failures, not for the sake of politics, but 
in the earnest hope that we can change 
the direction in which the country is 
headed so as to insure prosperity for our 
people and peace in the world. Under 
present policies, we shall have neither. 

Too Earty To Jupcze Mr. KENNEDY? 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
continues to play a devious political game. 
In an interview in Honolulu, where he is 
attending the national Governors confer- 
ence, Mr. Rockefeller said he would with- 
hold comment for a “reasonable” time on 
President Kennedy’s record on either foreign 
or domestic affairs. He added that Kennedy 
“has got a lot of problems. I think it is too 
early to judge or comment on any specific 
situation.” 

Few Republicans would disagree that Mr. 
Kennedy has a lot of problems; Mr. Eisen- 
hower had them too, and so have all the 
other Presidents in recent years. We do not 
recall, however, that Mr. Eisenhower was 
spared criticism. The Democratic speech- 
writers and press agents belabored him pretty 
steadily throughout his two administrations 
as they had every right to do if they based 
their criticism on facts. 

How long does Mr. Rockefeller think is a 
“reasonable” time before it would be fair to 
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subject President Kennedy’s performance to 
the same kind of comment that the Demo- 
crats gave to Mr. Eisenhower? 

The election was held last November and 
Mr. Kenuedy has been in the White House 
since January. Since then the Nation’s 
prestige, which was made a big issue in the 
election campaign, has slid like a toboggan 
with the Kennedy failures in Cuba, Laos, and 
Vienna. 

Is it unfair to say that the Cuban invasion 
and the tractor blackmail deal were serious 
mistakes? If so, nearly everybody is being 
unfair to Mr. Kennedy except the Governor 
of New York. 

As for the President’s domestic program, 
is it still too early to criticise administra- 
tion measures that will surely strengthen 
inflationary pressures and rob the people 
of their savings and purchasing power? 

The party system in the United States 
it at its best when the two parties present 
the people wih a choice. It has always 
been considered the duty of the minority 
party, or the party out of the White House, 
to criticize the administration’s policy and 
program. 

In performing this duty, Governor Rocke- 
feller is under a handicap because he has 
spent most of his career working on the 
proposition that the Republican Party ought 
to imitate the Democrats. After he failed 
to get the Republican nomination for 
President last year, he dragged his feet 
through most of the campaign, thereby 
doing a great deal to help Mr. Kennedy win 
his narrow victory. 

If the Republicans are to make a good 
showing in next year’s general election and 
to have a chance in the presidential election 
in 1964, it is not too early to start offering 
alternatives to the Kennedy follies. Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s reticence confirms our long 
held impression that he is in the wrong 


party. 





Foreign Trade Versus Foreign Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. _ Speaker, 
sometime next month the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee will present to 
us the foreign aid bill of 1961. 

In view of the fact that even the 
underlying philosophy of this measure 
is subject to considerable debate, I feel 
that an editorial in today’s Chicago 
Daily Tribune which discusses this un- 
derlying debate in a most meaningful 
fashion is worthy of the attention of the 
Members. The editorial is entitled 
“Foreign Trade Versus Foreign Wel- 
fare”: 

FOREIGN TRADE VERSUS FOREIGN WELFARE 

A commission composed of men in Gov- 
ernment and industry has recommended 
that Federal aid in developing foreign mar- 
kets for American agricultural products be 
expanded and made permanent. The rec- 
ommendation was based on a study of what 
has been accomplished under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
This act, known as Public Law 480, provides 
for moving U.S. farm surpluses abroad 
through sales for foreign currencies, dona- 
tions for emergency relief, gifts through 
voluntary relief agencies, and barter for 
strategic materials. 

The commission’s report noted that 60 
U.S. trade groups, representing agricultural 
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producers and processors, operating in more 
than 50 countries under Public Law 480 
financing, have participated in the work of 
finding foreign markets. 

In recommending that the program be- 
come permanent, the commission said that 
regular dollar appropriations should be pro- 
vided to the extent that foreign currencies 
are insufficient. It also recommended that 
Congress appropriate funds to finance estab- 
lished market development projects for 
periods of up to 5 years in advance, instead 
of the present 3 years. 

Amendments to the act to accomplish 
these objectives are included in the Ken- 
nedy administration’s controversial omnibus 
farm bill, now before Congress. The pro- 
posed amendments call for total appropria- 
tions of $7.5 billion for the next § years, 
with the provision that no more than $2.5 
billion could be spent in any 1 year. They 
also would permit this country to establish 
national food reserves in underdeveloped 
countries to be paid for in either local cur- 
rencies or dollars as the stocks are used. 

The Public Law 480 program was‘ au- 
thorized in 1954 as a temporary measure to 
help export surplus farm commodities. 
Since its enactment, nearly $11 billion 
worth of surplus stock have been moved 
abroad under the program. It will expire 
this year, unless Congress extends it. 

What the administration seeks to do is 
transform a temporary surplus removal 
project into a permanent internatiolal wel- 
fare program with broad implications for 
foreign as well as domestic policy. One of 
the dangers of such a program is that dump- 
ing our surpluses abroad could wreck world 
eommodity markets, with further disloca- 
tion of our own agricultural economy. “ea 
other danger is the risk of w 
destroying the domestic markets of ad 
countries we are trying to help. Some 
countries already are protesting on these 
grounds. 

The objective should be not to expand 
such programs or make them permanent, 
but to strengthen and deyelop world mar- 
kets through private trade, rather than 
through Federal aid and its consequent huge 
outlays of public funds. 





New York State Association of Plaintiffs’ 
Trial Lawyers Praises Justice Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, June 5, 1961, the board of directors 
of the New York State Association of 
Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers, an organization 
with a membership of approximately 
2,000 practicing trial lawyers, adopted 
the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the New York State 
Association of Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers con- 
demns the recent public villification of the 
Chief Justice of the United States; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this organ- 
ization that this kind of self-aggrandizing 
headline-grabbing publicity degrades the 
courts and subverts the administration of 
Justice; and it is further 

Resolved, That we once again reaffirm our 
complete confidence in the Supreme Court 
and its brilliant and learned Chief Justice. 
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How To Be a Good Opponent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article from the magazine 
Parade from the Sunday Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 


This is a thoughtful article by Senator 
Barry GoOLpwatTer. It outlines the de- 
corum that he feels should be followed 
by those who disagree. It think it 
worthy of reading not only by Members 
of Congress but by everyone who finds 
himself engaged in contention on issues: 

How To Be A Goop OPPONENT 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


If you are like everyone else, sooner or 
later you will be “agin” something. It’s 
human to oppose—and thank heaven we in 
America have the freedom to express our 
opposition if we wish. 

In many years of business and political 
Mfe, I have learned a few solid facts about 
this vital right we possess to stand up and 
say: “I object.” 

I have discovered that you can fight for 
your side in such a way that you.can become 

-personally unpopular in no time at all. 
That way lies almost certain defeat for your 
cause and perhaps even social exile as well. 
On the other hand, you can conduct your- 
self as a decent, honorable human being as 
well as opponent—and that way lies atten- 
tion for what you have to say and respect for 
you as a person. 

You see, the Constitution guarantees you 
freedom of speech and thus the right to ob- 
ject, but mobody guarantees you against 
hurting yourself and your side if you go 
about your opposition like a bull in a china 
shop. 

Time and again I have seen causes lost 
and even careers wrecked because people did 
not realize this simple truth. In our family 
store in Phoenix, a young executive lost pro- 
motion after promotion because of his 
smart-aleck methods of expressing his ob- 
jections. The fact that his points were well 
taken was unfortunately obscured by the 
unfavorable impression his attitude created 
with superiors. 

I would like to pass along my own secrets 
of opposition. I believe deeply in these 
rules not only because they are useful in 
arguments but because living by them can 
also help tone you up spiritually and moral- 
ly. Thus you win no matter how the battle 
comes out. 

They are practical, too. At one time or 
another, you are going to rise up and object 
to something: Maybe you will disagree with 
the PTA on a project, fight a neighborhood 
rezoning plan or oppose views expressed by 
neighbors and friends. You may even find 
yourself on the opposite side of an issue with 
member of your own family. 

When you do, remember these significant 
points: 





1. OPPOSE—BUT DO NOT HATE 


There seems to be a universal belief t 
you cannot wage a good fight unless 
work up a hostility. As a result, many per- 
sons develop deep antagonisms, How often 
have lifelong enmities started because some- 
one began hating a person instead of the 
issues? 
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The killer instinct may be essential in the 
boxing ring but it has no place in the arena 
of argument. Here are some personal ex- 
amples of what I mean. 

President Kennedy and I are poles apart on 
many issues but if you assume we must also 
be deadly personal enemies as well, you’re 
entirely wrong. The fact is that while the 
President and I are fully aware of the gulf 
between us, neither has permitted these dif- 
ferences to develop into personal antago- 
nisms. 

For instance, the President personally tele- 
phoned Dr. Janet Travell immediately after 
her appointment as White House physician, 
requesting her to continue taking care of me 
for a back condition. His thoughtfulness is 
a clear illustration that one can oppose 
strongly and still maintain good personal 
relations. 

I have teed off many times at Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, yet telephoned 
him recently to say: “Arthur, a young news- 
man would like an interview with you. 
Would you see him?” “Sure, Barry,” the 
Secretary replied, “send him right down.” 

Oppose a man’s views if you wish, but 
respect him as an individual and a human 
being. 

2. KEEP YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR 


Fight hard for what you think is right, 
but find time every so often for a quip and 
a laugh. Some lightness now and then to 
balance the seriousness of argument lessens 
your chances of losing your head and blurt- 
ing out words you may want to eat later. 
I freely admit there are a number of my own 
words I would like to take back and chew up. 
But a sense of humor has kept these at a 
minimum. 

Once last year Mr. Kennedy, then the 
Democratic nominee, was trying hard to get 
his secondary boycott bill out of committee 
in the Senate. The committee considering 
the measure met one morning but was one 
short of a quorum. I was a member but 
was standing outside the meeting room. As 
an opponent of the bill, and in line with ac- 
cepted legislative procedure, I was absenting 
myself from the committee meeting to pre- 
vent the measure from being voted out. 

Suddenly the then Senator Kennedy saw 
me. He insisted that since I was present 
at the committee session I could be counted 
to form the quorum. I quickly pointed out 
that I was outside, not inside, thus could 
not be counted. “You're here, aren’t you?” 
Mr. Kennedy asked. “Yes,” I said, “but not 
there.” 

The discussion got faster and funnier, 
with remarks flying about the “yisible in- 
visible man” and “the little man who wasn’t 
there but here.” Soon the entire committee 
“was rocking with laughter. It could have 
become a bitter battle but didn’t because 
both participants kept their sense of humor. 
(By the way, I wasn’t counted after all.) 

3. ALWAYS OPPOSE POSITIVELY 


It’s never enough just to be “agin” some- 
thing—be for something at the same time. 
In other words, always be ready with an al- 
ternative or a solution as well as with criti- 
cism, If you don’t like the new-school site, 
present another and give reasons why yours 
is better. 

This is constructive opposition. It is not 

only helpful but destroys your opponent’s 
ability to say: “You're nothing but an 
obstructionist.” 
Remember that you oppose negatively if 
you are merely-intent on tearing down the 
other fellow or side. This preoccupation 
with negative opposition can also lead you 
into the disastrous trap of mudslinging, 
which never produces good results in the 
long run and can only serve to sully the 
slinger as much as the receiver. It’s im- 
possible to hurl a fistful of mud and still 
remain spotless yourself. 
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Point out the weaknesses in your oppo- 
nent’s points, rip them apart one by one— 
but never stop there. Tearing something 
down only leaves a gaping hole. Build 
something at the site. 


4. LEARN ALL THE TRICKS 


Many people are convinced that debating 
tricks will give them the upper hand in an 
argument. I am often asked for “inside 
stunts” to whittle an opponent down. I al- 
ways answer: “Know the tricks so that you 
can defend yourself but never use them 
yourself because they almost always boom- 
e “ad 
A favorite trick of some politicians is the 
false comparison. For example, a candidate 
for Governor in a Midwestern State once told 
& campaign rally: “How can my opponent 
hope to solve our farm problem when his 
own farm has been losing money- for 10 
years?” On the surface the argument was 
impressive but the comparison was unfair— 
mainly because his opponent owned a small 
vacation farm that he wasn’t trying to make 
pay at all. Watch for these tricks. 

Another stunt is a-variation of “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?’ A civic leader 
out West announced stiff opposition to the 
location of a new hospital in his community. 
At once his opponent issued the charge that 
he was against more medical care for the 
town. He wasn’t at all. He was merely in- 
sisting that the hospital be built someplace 
else in the same community. 

5. APPLAUD OPPONENTS, IF RIGHT 

A fair-minded person hears out the oppo- 
sition, weighs arguments justly and express- 
es approval if he agrees. Then, when he 
does rise to object, his opponents will know 
he isn’t just popping off to hear his own 
voice but is genuinely convinced of the 
soundness of his stand. 

These, then, are the fundamental rules of 
opposition I myself follow. They are simple 
but all-important rules of honest living. 
Whether you win or lose in an argument de- 
pends on the essential rightness of your 
point of view. But win or lose, these prin- 
ciples will help you become a respected op- 
ponent and a human being of conviction and 
dignity. 


Federal Funds for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewit:: a letter from the Sylvan 
School District in Oregon: 


SYLVAN SCHOOL DisTRICT, 
Portland, Oreg., June 22, 1961. 
Hon. WALTER NoRBLaD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We wish you to seriously consider 
the following resolution adopted at a regu- 
lar school board meeting June 21, 1961: 

“Resolved, We, the Sylvan School Board, 
by unanimous vote desire to express our 
opposition to the use of Federal funds for 
education as stated in HR. 7300 and 8. 
1021.” 

Respectfully, 
Sytvan ScHoot Boarp, 
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Key to Peace: Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest pieces of writing I have seen re- 
cently is the following article by Henry 
J. Taylor as printed in the Dallas Times 
Herald. There is little that can be said 
to add to the importance of the thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Taylor. There has 
never been a substitute for courage and 
the will to fight for what is right in pro- 
tecting the rights of mankind and this 
has never been more true than it is to- 
day. As Mr. Taylor so ably points out, 
fear at this moment will mean the end 
for us: 

Key To Peace: CouraGe—Ir We’rE AFrraip To 

Ficut, We’Lt Dre In A War THAT Neep Not 

BE 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

in some of his most ringing speeches 
President Kennedy is doing our country a 
profound disservice. The President himself 
and the White House speech helpers—Schles- 
inger, Acheson, Bowles, Neitze, Bundy are all 
eloquent men. Surely, they are sincere, but 
they are also wrong. For they are talking 
way beyond their willingness or capability 
to act. 

The more eloquent and convincing the 
words, the more the damage when they are 
not backed up and are then repudiated. 

This makes our Nation’s official words hol- 
low at best or, at worst, downright false. 
It was demonstrated in the eloquent warn- 
ings to Castro and then to Russia about 
Laos, which turned out to be bluff. 

Nothing is so costly to our authority in 
the world and, therefore, to peace. Nothing 
is so dangerous for the security of the United 
States. 

REDS WILL DECIDE 


Russia, not America, will choose whether 
we are to have war, Russia holds the hor- 
rible initiative in this, because Russia 
would be the aggressor. She will not stay 
her giant paw just because we prefer not 
to be stormed or do not want war any- 
place on earth. 

And unless all history from the days of the 
dinosaurs is reversed. Russia will, in time, 
storm us—unless we recover the key to 


peace. 

That key is our own willingness to fight. 

No one need inform me about the un- 
thinkable cataclysm of war. If I had my 
way I would wipe out of my own life every 
moment of more than 6 years in war. So 
may we settle that point, except among 
morons. But are we right to dwell solely 
on the horrors, when to fear war too much 
is the surest way to invite it? 


NOT BY FLEEING 


We cannot possibly avoid war if we behave 
jike a boxer, dazed and uncomprehending, 
who flees from the ring (Cuba) as soon as 
his opponent doubles his fists. Why, we 
stood with Washington at Valley Forge and 
we were born to honor, bright with glory, 
and the vision, “Liberty or Death.” Are we 
to make a mockery of this? 

Our leaders are lagging. Their public is 
way out ahead of them in sensing we must 
stand up to the bully. And, once again, 
with that intuitive sense for justice which 
makes us a great people, the average Ameri- 
can is right. 
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Aggressor nations choose their victims 
among windy bluffers, not among those of 
sober strength; among the craven, not 
among those with stout hearts, great pro- 
ductivity and an absolute determination 
not to be trod upon. 

We must first feel this determination and 
stoutheartedness and then make it known by 
our actions. This feeling—this will—is the 
factor that counts. This, and only this, will 
stand guard for us in the perilous years 
ahead. The words will largely take care of 
themselves and are relatively unimportant. 

A brave nation needs no other ornament. 


DOLLARS WON’T DO 


Our vast foreign aid programs are no sub- 
stitute. We can live without them, but we 
cannot live without a willingness to fight. 
We cannot do with dollars what must be 
done with guts. In fact, the more we talk 
exclusively about money, tractors, ransoms 
and enlisting America’s youth in a Peace 
Corps—as if these would give us security— 
the softer we sound for conquest to the bar- 
barians. 

Men died for what we have. Our heroes 
fought for this country and unless we are 
still willing to fight for it—not just talk for 
it or spend money for it—we will lose it. 

“‘My son, that which I bequeath you, you 
must own anew if you would keep it,” says 
an epitaph in a Concord graveyard. 

ONLY ONE CHOICE 


We must banish defeatism. We have only 
one true choice for the future. We must 
never be too afraid to stake our life and 
honor against all the might and fury of the 
disciplined and ruthless enemies of the Unit- 
ed States. 

To do otherwise is like the mole baiting 
his own trap. But once we act like the 
Americans we really are, our enemies will 
respect us too much to risk war against such 
a nation; for we are the greatest power on 
the face of the earth. 

By not being afraid to fight we will, with 
that key, open the only door to . And 
if we are afraid to fight, you and I will doe 
nothing but die in the war that need not be. 





Commission of Money and Credit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been examining in some detail the 
recent recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit established 
by the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Without question, this is one of the 
most significant public services ever per- 
formed by a private organization. For 
more than 50 years, our fiscal and credit 
systems have been growing and chang- 
ing. The CED assumed the responsi- 


bility of making a study to be culminated” 


by a report which would contain rec- 
ommendations on what chnges, if any 
should be made to improve the struc- 
ture, operation, regulation, and control 
of our monetary and credit system. The 
aim was to supply a guide for policy 
that would be useful for the next decade 
and hopefully for longer. 

I call your attention to an editorial 
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which appeared in the Hartford Times 
on June 20, which comments on the ac- 
complishments of the Commission. 

In my last television report to my con- 
stituents in Connecticut, I also spoke 
of the work that this Commission has 
done for the country by preparing its 
report and I submit this statement to 
you as well for your interest: 

[From the Hartford Times, June 20, 1961] 
Don’t Lose Tu1s REPorT 


The first accounts of recommendations by 
the Commission on Money and Credit, which 
under the chairmanship of Hartford’s Frazar 
B. Wilde reported to President Kennedy this 
week, should set off some lively debate 
around the country. 

For example, the Commission urged Con~- 
gress to enact programs particularly impor- 
tant to growth on a 5-year basis. This is 
what the President wants of Congress in his 
multibillion-dollar foreign aid program. 
But the idea runs afoul of Congress’ most 
fiercely coveted privilege—strict annual con- 
trol.of the purse strings. 

It has been argued for years that were a 
business a fraction the size of the Federal 
Government to be fiscally managed as is 
this gigantic public corporation, it could not 
long survive. In its conception, planning 
and financing of public works, Government 
proceeds in the hard and most costly way— 
year by year. And the budgeting and book- 
keeping principles involved reflect no dis- 
tinctions between unrecoverable spending 
and reimbursable investments. 

The Commission report resulted from 3 
years of study by some shrewdly practical 
men. In the composite they could aardly 
be described as doctrinaire. And the ‘first 
news of their findings reveal such bold rec- 
ommendations as giving the President power 
to slide not more than a fourth of the 20 
percent first-bracket income tax-rate up or 
down as a device to combate fluctuations in 
the economy. 

We hope the Commission’s report receives 
the serious attention in Congress that it de- 
serves and is not merely lost in the files of 
the Library of Congress by men who believe 
they already have all the answers. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EMILIO Q. Dap- 
DARIO, OF CONNECTICUT, ON WTIC-TYV, 
JuNE 25, 1961 
Congress is not far away from a date which 

is a significant one in the legislative process, 

but which is not so widely marked at home. 
It is the end of the fiscal year in which the 
Government une 30. Most of the 
appropriations bills for the next fiscal year— 
establishing how much the agencies and de- 
ae may spend—have already been 
passed by the » House or are under active con- 
sideration. The Senate has not kept up with 

this pace, and it may be necessary to pass a 

resolution permitting those agencies which ; 

have not had appropriations voted to con- 
tinue into the new fiscal year until a deci- 
sion is reached. 

These problems always bring money to the 
forefront of Washington discussions at this 
time of year. The extension of certain tax 
rates to produce the necessary revenues— 
the provision of a slightly higher ceiling on 
the national debt—the occasion soon to total 
up spending and revenues in the last fiscal 
year and determine just where we stand— 
‘all of these things focus attention on our 
governmental finances. 

Basically, the problem is one of making 
sure that we have mobilized all our resources 
and use them wisely. This is the issue with 
which ana As a for- 
mer municipal administrator, I: know how 
even the smallest departments tend to grow ~ 
unless they are carefully watched. aoe - 
a taxpayer, I am deeply conscious of the 
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pact that. unnecessary spending has on every- 
one’s life. It is one of the most serious 
obligations of any Congressman to review 
policies and programs carefully to make sure 
that they are necessary to a better and well- 
ordered Government. 

Do we have the instruments, both public 
and private, to insure such care? In this 
past week in Washington, one of the most 
vigorous and thorough reports on this ques- 
tion filed in years has been the subject of 
discussion. It is the report of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a widely 
respected organization of businessmen. 
Chairman of this special group was a Hart- 
ford man, Frazar B. Wilde of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co. In the com- 
ing years, this report will stand as a useful 
guide to future discussion. 

This report is the first thorough and com- 
prehensive study in 50 years—half a cen- 
tury—of the policies and practices of pub- 
lic and private financial institutions in the 
United States. The last such examination 
of the Nation’s monetary and credit system 
was made by the Aldrich Commission in 
1908. Their recommendations led to con- 
gressional action setting up the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1913—one of the keystones 
of the American economy. 

Since that first Aldrich study, there have 

been two world wars, a major depression, 
and astounding national economic growth. 
In 1946, the Congress set out a basic Gov- 
ernment policy that high and stable levels 
of production and employment must be fos- 
tered and nurtured. It was obvious to all in 
the 1950’s that these developments had a 
profound impact on our banking and finan- 
cial institutions, but a detailed study was 
needed. It was characteristic of the deep 
sense of responsibility of the Committee for 
Economic Development and such members 
as Mr. Wilde that the C.E.D. assumed the 
task. ‘ 
Among the points which are brought out 
by the report are that almost 10 percent of 
the assets held by financial institutions in 
the country today are held by three types 
that. weren't even in existence in 1913 when 
banking regulations were established, pri- 
vate pension funds, investment companies 
and credit companies. 

But such instruments—and the regulations 
that are adopted by Congress to make them 
effective—must be judged by whether they 
help to reach the national goals we have set 
for ourselves. The report of the Frazar 
Wilde Commission lists our economic na- 
tional goals basically as improving our stand- 
ards of living through low levels of unem- 
ployment, high levels of production and pro- 
ductivity, an adequate rate of eeonomic 
growth and reasonable price stability. These 
are goals which, in turn, should contribute 
to achieving other national goals such as en- 
hancing the freedom and dignity of our citi- 
zens and insuring the survival of our coun- 
try and ite system of government. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to the 
men and women—both the principals and 
the staff—who labored for more than 2 years 
to compile and complete this report. Many 
of them brought to it as well a heritage of 
years of business or academic experience 
through which they could temper their con- 
clusions. It is not always widely recognized 
how much Congress welcomes such informed 
opinion as a guide to further effort. We are 
the beneficiaries here of much advice, rang- 
ing from the letters from home, with serious 
and thoughtful opinions, to the testimony of 
large and small organizations with repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

A major part of the congressional respon- 
sibility is sifting this advice and counsel, 

it against the practical realities of 
the situation, and trying to mold it into 
better laws for our country. The report of 
the Commission on Money and Credit should 
be a major contribution to national thinking 
on economic affairs. 
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You and the Cold War—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Daily News on June 23, en- 
titled “You and the Cold War”: 

You AND THE CoLp War, XII—Botp US. Ac- 

TION REQUIRED IN ASIA—WEST’S FALTERING 

Pouicres OPEN Door To RUSSIANS 


Toxyo.—Not long ago this reporter had 
lurch with a fairly high-ranking Soviet 
diplomat who makes a specialty of needling 
Americans in the hope he will pick up some 
useful bit of information. 

Neither of us wasted any time getting 
down to business. 

The Hiroshima oysters hardly were on the 
table before he plunged into our Cuban 
fiasco with what can only be described as 
revolting gusto. I countered with Hungary. 

And so it went. 

During the next 2 hours we agreed only 
on the time of day and one other point: 
The only real test of a system is whether it 
works. 

“Your system doesn’t seem to be working 
too well in southeast Asia,” he said, with 
maddening geniality. 

For that I let him pick up the check. 

He couldn't have been more right, except 
that it is doubtful if we ever had a “system” 
for dealing with southeast Asia. 

Nor, contrary to all the soul searching 
going on in high places, is there anything 
terribly mysterious about why we are losing 
in southeast Asia and elsewhere. 


MANY REASONS FOR ASIAN DEFEATS 


We are losing because Communist leader- 
ship is tough minded and aggressive, while 
ours is vacillating and defensive. 

Because they are organized and we are 


disorganized. 

Because they are decisive and We are in- 
decisive. 

Because they are bold and we are timid. 

Because they are willing to take risks and 
we are not. 

The reasons do not end there. We are 
also losing because: 

The Communists are united in purpose 
and we are not. 

They are riding a wave of revolutionary 
nationalism while we appear to buck it. 

« We are squeamish and they are not. 

We take half measures while they take 
whole measures. 

Our yardstick for measuring a govern- 
ment’s worth is whether it is democratic and 
not whether it is effective. 

We have spent too much money on native 
armies of dubious worth and not enough on 
grassroots economics. 

We are geared to fight a big, nuclear war 
and not a small, dirty war. 

We are also losing because the Russians 
were first into space. Nothing has so cap- 
tured the Asian imagination or sent Ameri- 
can prestige into such a decline as Soviet 
leadership in the space race. 

Two years ago, in the remote Himalayan 
kingdom of Sikkim, of which maybe 1 out 
of 100 Americans has heard, I listenéd to 
a starryeyed schoolboy tell me how the Rus- 
sians had launched their first sputnik. 

When I told this story to a well-meaning 
American tourist, his reaction was indignant. 

“I'd just like to know what all those guys 
we have in USIA (U.S. Information Agency) 
are doing to counter that kind of propa- 
ganda,” he declared. 
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He missed the point. What the Russians 
had done was not propaganda. It was an 
accomplished fact, the sweet propaganda of 
achievement. 

Which leads to another story. 

Shortly after the Russians sent aloft their 
first sputnik, Vice Adm. Arleigh Burke, then 
the Navy’s new Chief of Naval Operations, 
came to Japan and held a press conference. 

When asked about the psychological im- 
pact of the sputnik, Burke countered by say- 
ing it was easy enough to send a satellite 
into orbit... All you had to do, he said, was 
to hitch enough rockets together to get 
enough power to get enough thrust 
and ’- + 

After this weighty pronouncement had 
sunk in, one exasperated newsman asked: 
“Admiral, if it’s as easy as all that, why in 
hell didn’t we do it first?” 

“Well,” said the admiral, if I do his answer 
justice, “those things cost a lot of money.” 


SEATO ALLY GOING NEUTRAL 


More than a decade ago the newly inde- 
pendent countries of southeast Asia had to 
choose a foreign policy. 

Most of them—Burma and Cambodia to 
name two—chose to remain neutral in the 
cold war, a policy that the late John Foster 
Dulles condemned as immoral. 

Thailand, which had never been colonized, 
boldly aligned itself with the West. It sent 
troops to fight in Korea. It still has troops 
in Korea. 

Yet today, while neighboring Cambodia’s 
young Prince Norodom Sihanouk laughs up 
his sleeve, disillusioned Thailand is going 
through a whole series of adjustments cal- 
culated to bring it closer to a neutralist 
position. 

Why? Because the West in general and 
the United States in particular failed to 
make good their pledge to guarantee Thai- 
land’s security. 

We and SEATO, the anti-Communist um- 
brella thrown up by Dulles, stood by and 
did virtually nothing while most of Laos 
slipped into Communist hands. Thus Thai- 
land’s own unguarded borders were thrown 
open to Red aggression. 

Maybe Laos isn’t the place to fight. 
Maybe President Kennedy cannot afford a 
war there or anywhere else. But if that is 
the case, what is there to convince the 
Thais that, when the chips are down, the 
United States won’t let Thailand go the 
way of Laos? 

Certainly the SEATO conference in 
Bangkok last spring during the height of 
the Lao crisis did nothing to inspire con- 
fidence. 

Before the conference opened the Ameri- 
can delegation let it be known, through 
the press, that if the Russians did not agree 
to a cease-fire during the life of the confer- 
ence the United States would ask for mili- 
tary intervention. 

If SEATO failed to respond, the U'S. dele- 
gation said, the United States would be ob- 
liged to move into Laos on its own. 

The Russians knew a bluff when they saw 
one. There was no cease-fire then, nor is 
there one now, despite the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

That old brinksman, Dulles, might have 
admired the way Khrushchev played his 
own game and won in Laos. 

The old Mao Tse-tung maxim that 
“power grows out of the barrel of a gun” 
was proved once again in Laos, even though 
the guns were Russians. 


In Laos Khrushchev had not only Ameri- 
can weakness on his side but geography as 
well. Red China remained strangely passive 
during the Lao crisis, but always uppermost 
in the minds of U.S. military planners was 
the awful prospect that American interven- 
tion would bring Red China into the war 
and precipitate “another Korea.” 

The Lao story is still unfinished. Until 
it is, such a prospect must be considered. 
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Pattern for Federal Takeover of Your 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent debates over administration leg- 
islation being ramrodded through the 
Congress with brutal efficiency, much 
has been said concerning the cost, not 
only in the present fiscal period, but in 
the distant future. 

Comments have also been directed to 
the elaborate plans to expand the scope 
of the Federal Government. I seek per- 
mission to insert in the REcorD an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Nation’s 
Business in the June 1961 issue which 
discusses in a most educational fashion 
this subject of Federal expansion. The 
article is entitled “Pattern for Federal 
Takeover of Your Business”: 

PATTERN FOR FEDERAL TAKEOVER OF YOUR 
BUSINESS—HERE’S FORMULA PLANNERS FOL- 
Low TO GAIN CONTROL 
A massive new program of federally forced 

growth is being prepared in Washington. 

Government planners have set long-range 
production goals for one of the Nation’s most 
vital natural resources. Officials are now de- 
tailing specific methods by which extensive 
subsidies and complicated controls could be 
applied to spur citizens throughout the 
country to meet a supposed need in the far 
away year 2000. : 

It is a classic proposal for centralized 
planning and regimentation of a sector of 
our economy. It shows the bureacratic ap- 
proach to a real or imagined national prob- 
lem. Just as in such fields as education, 
medical care, unemployment or housing, 
subsidies to buy solutions inevitably carry 
out with them certain controls over those 
subsidized. 

Involved in the new proposal for forced 
growth are about 4.5 million owners of 260 
million acres of farm woodlots and other 
small, privately owned forest lands. Accord- 
ing to the Federal plan, these private wood- 
land owners are supposed to help close a 
timber gap that Federal officials believe may 
be put upon us in a generation or two unless 
Uncle Sam steps in. 

Forest industry people insist a crash Fed- 
eral program for growth is unnecessary and 
would discourage private forestry progress 
now underway free of subsidies and controls. 

Typical of the independent and progres- 
sive businessmen who oppose the Federal 
proposals is R. Nelson Nash, who heads 
Carolina Timber Management Co., Inc., a 
small consulting firm which manages about 
25,000 acres of woodlands in eastern North 
Carolina, 

Mr. Nash, a graduate forester, realizes 
that better forestry practices are needed on 
small woodlots. But, as he told Nation’s 
Business: 

“My objection to Government assistance 
programs is that they are impersonal and 
national in scope. The uniform standarcs 
and regulations cannot possibly take into 
account the many individual needs, prefer- 
ences, and circumstances of forest owners. 

“Our country has proved time and time 
again that free enterprise is the best attack 
on problems. When Government aid is used, 
commensurate authority must be given in 
return. This is an imposition on the free- 
dom of the individual.” 
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KENNEDY BACKS PROGRAM 


President Kennedy, however, has told Con- 
gress the small private woodlands “must be 
managed to produce a larger share of our 
future timber needs.” He said that if our 
grandchildren are to have “a continuous 
supply of timber products, growth of timber 
on these farm woodlots and other small hold- 
ings will have to be doubled within the 
next 40 years.” 

Warnings of timber famines have been 
sounded in America periodically for nearly 
a century and a half. In 1832, for instance, 
a leading conservationist, J.D. Brown, wrote 
that in 50 years there would be no building 
materials left for naval vessels. In 1908, 
Gifford Pinchot, first Chief Forester of the 
United States, saw our timber supply ending 
in a generation. In recent times many ex- 
perts have predicted early exhaustion of this 
resource unless tax money and Government 
regimentation were brought to bear. 

Gradually a number of Federal, State, and 
local laws have been drawn to encourage 
conservation and good forestry practices. 
Traditionally, Government programs have 
been locally administered. The Federal agri- 
cultural conservation program, for example, 
uses committees of local people to run forest 
improvement activities on private woodlands 
whose owners apply for planting, thinning, 
and other aids. 

The new program the US. Forest Service 
is now pulling into final shape includes di- 
rect payments for production, federally spon- 
sored cooperatives, Government credit oper- 
ations, purchase of private lands, and im- 
plies complex controls and standards for 
private owners to meet. 

The planners envision a 20-year program, 
which study reports estimate would cost 
more than $400 million a year in Federal, 
local, and private money for the first 10 
years. 

“We are definitely committed to a new pro- 
gram now,” one Forest Service official work- 
ing on the overall plan told Nation’s Busi- 
ness. “We have got to come up with it by 
September 1.” 

Why the new rush for a massive Federal 
plan for increased production from small 
woodlands? 

The latest wave of concern began to well 
up in 1958 when the Forest Service Timber 
Resources Review was released. This was a 
report on a comprehensive appraisal of the 
timber situation in the United States. The 
survey was made in 1952. Now, nearly 10 
years later, the Federal crash program is be- 
ing drawn based on these findings, many 
of which are now obsolete. 

A major conclusion of the Timber Re- 
sources Review was that the Nation cannot 
meet the demands of the year 2000 with the 
quality of forest land management being 
practiced in 1952 and that the small forests 
which comprise more than half of U.S. com- 
mercial forest lands were the poorest 
managed. 

A 12-part Federal program to prod the 4.5 
million small forest owners to practice im- 
proved forestry was developed by a work- 
ing group in the Forest Service and made 


public last year. “ 


Though this was a preliminary and unof- 
ficial outline, Forest Service officials now say 
that no part of this program has been’ elimi- 
nated and that it is the aim of the Service 
to push for these types of Federal subsidies 
and controls a little at a time if Congress 
won't approve an overall cash project. 

Ne one denies that many of the small 
private woodlands are not being managed as 
productively as they could be. There are 
many reasons for this. 

Though the average farm woodlot is about 
50 acres and the average nonfarm forest 
holding is about 118 acres, many woodlots are 
much smaller and hold little prospect for 
substantial timber income on a sustained 
basis. Some of the 3.4 million farmers with 
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small forest lots often foresee more profitable 
use of their time, skills and capital in annual 
crops rather than investing in new timber 
growing stock. Where tiny, scattered tracts 
predominate, consolidating the timber for 
marketing may be difficult or the cost of log- 
ging equipment may not be justified for a 
single owner. 

The owner of small woodlands whose pri- 
mary interest is hunting, mineral explora- 
tion, or future residential or industrial land 
development certainly has a subordinate in- 
terest in maximum timber production. 

So it is no wonder that these wooded 
properties of up to 2,500 acres that are 
classed as small woodlands include many low 
output producers, especially among the 
smallest tracts. 

However, forest industry spokesmen point 
out that where owners can see a satisfactory 
financial return—the traditional incentive 
of our American system—they will ‘take 
steps to make their holdings efficient and 
productive. 

Increased appreciation of the potential 
of small woodlots has been fostered at a 
quickening rate by wood-using industries, 
forest organizations and consulting foresters 
in recent years. 

The upgraded forestry practices promoted 
by private organizations and businesses 
have helped alter the dire picture drawn by 
the government’s Timber Resources Review. 

Headed by the American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., an organization of wood- 
using industries, three nationwide educa- 
tion-action programs are in operation to 
improve forest management and timber pro- 
tection and production on private lands. 

The largest of these private programs— 
the tree farm system—is a project designed 
to show the landowner and the public that 
trees can and should be grown as a con- 
tinuing crop. Many individual companies 
have sponsored tree farm families to increase 
timber production in their operating areas. 
Today some 55 million acres—mainly small 
forest lands—are being used as tree farms. 

Another American forest products indus- 
tries program—“Keep America green”— 
administered at State and local levels to 
alert citizens to the dangers of forest fires. 
A third program—‘“busy acres’”—is an educa- 
tional plan providing guides to help wood- 
lot owners with forestry management, pro- 
duction and marketing problems on a do-it- 
yourself basis. 

For years industrial forest landowners 
have made their professional foresters avail- 
able to advise and help small timber pro- 
ducers get the most from their properties. 

More recently, firms of consulting foresters 
have sprung up to help woodland owners 
meet their individual needs. These firms 
provide an assortment of tools and services 
including land clearing, reforestation, seed- 
ing, transplanting, control of undesirable 
trees, and timber sales. 

In spite of the progress being made by 
private industry and owners to protect and 
upgrade forest resources on the small wood- 
lots, the multibillion-dollar Federal crash 
program is still being pushed. 

In the that have been made 
public so far, the thinking that is funda- 
mental in Federal-control philosophy is 
elaborately revealed. 

1. Cost sharing: This would incorporate 
a changed and expanded agricultural con- 
servation program open only to owners of 
from 80 to 2,500 acres. It would leave out 
the smallest woodland owners. Eligibility 
also would be based on the owner’s dedicat- 
ing a specific area to permanent forest pro- 
duction. Payments to stimulate improved 
cutting practices would be based on cOmmit- 
ments by the owner to follow Government- 
dictated levels of intensive forest manage- 
ment practices. 

2. Technical services: This would provide 
a@ greatly increased number of Federal for- 


estry employees for planning, supervising 
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and contracting for services with small own- 
ers. This tax-supported service would com- 
pete with private consulting foresters. 

3. Education: This would include ex- 
panded information to owners, loggers and 
processors. It would include money for vo- 
cational education and hiring specialists to 
assist county forest employees. 

4. Local committees: Planning teams of 
‘ laymen representing major interests in a 
community would set goals, report to State 
foresters, and be paid mainly with Federal 
funds for time spent at meetings. 

5. Protection: Large sums would be avail- 
able for fire and pest control based on Fed- 
eral standards and goals. 

6. Consolidation and rehabilitation: This 
would permit a State to take title to private 
lands to rehabilitate depleted forests. The 
land would be returned in units of eco- 
nomic size, apparently in what the Govern- 
ment would determine to be efficient units 
for timber production. Owners of rehabili- 
tated-lands apparently would be made to 
adhere to Government standardized forestry 
management practices. 

7. Production of nursery stock: This calls 
for Government seed orchards and seed and 
plant supplies. 

8. Research: Projects are proposed for a 
variety of purposes. One project calis for 
devising and testing methods for motivating 
owners to undertake forest activity. 

9. Forest credit: This is to provide loan 
capital, apparently at lower-than-market in- 
terest rates. It would be administered by 
the Federal Government. Borrowers would 
have to agree to manage their properties ac- 
cording to Government instructions. Loan 
applicants would have to show financial re- 
sponsibility and managerial ability, though 
normally, if they could show these qualifica- 
tions, they should be able to get private 
loans. 

10. Forest insurance: This is directed pri- 
marily at small forest owners but proposes 
‘that acreage not be limited, so as to spread 
risks and reduce premiums. Forest manage- 
ment requirements would have to be met to 
qualify. 

11. Marketing cooperatives: Federally sub- 
sidized cooperatives would be set up for 
managing and marketing timber. Among 
other things, the Federal Government would 
provide financial help to hire managerial and 
technical people to run the cooperatives. 

12. Tax improvements. The aim would 
be to improve forest taxation through the 
help of foresters in assessments and legisla- 
tive changes. 

This proposed intricate program of gov- 
ernment stimulants and standards is caus- 
ing considerable worry among forest industry 
people. 

Mr. Nash, for example, feels that existing 
Government programs have impeded rather 
than improved fo! practices in many 
cases. He says that publicity given to the 
agricultural conservation program has given 
the false impression that the Government 
will handle all forest problems without cost 
to the owner. 

He reports that in Johnston County, N.C., 
last year some $5,000 was spent in such ACP 
forestry activities as clearing and restocking 
to improve 350 acres. In the same year, in 
the same county, Mr. Nash’s firm processed 
1,800 acres. This didn’t cost the general tax- 
payers acent. In fact, taxes on returns from 
the improved woodlands as well as the profits 
from Mr. Nash’s business provide revenues to 
the State and Federal treasuries. 

Mr. Nash feels the Government has made 
significant contributions in research. But 
he says its attempts to promote conservation 
have been misinterpreted by laymen to mean 
“hold on to all the present trees,” when 
clearing and restocking is often more bene- 
ficial practice. 
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Ponderous Government procedures some- 
times fall behind technological develop- 
ments and new techniques, he notes. Gov- 
ernment still uses injections for each tree 


‘to get rid of unwanted growth, for example, 


while private foresters accomplish the job 
quicker and more easily with a spray ap- 
paratus. 

In reforestation, nursery transplanted 
stocks are encouraged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he points out, though new experi- 
ments on pines have found that nursery 
seedlings (not transplanted while in the 
nursery) grow faster and tend to be freer 
of disease. 

Many forest industry experts maintain 
that the Forest Service’s future timber de- 
mand estimates on which they base the need 
for a vast Federal program are badly warped. 

Technological advances have been made 
even since the timber resources study was 
completed. 

Today about 70 percent of the tree goes 
into commercially useful products, as com- 
pared to only 35 percent a few years ago. 
Forest geneticists have produced scores of 
hybrid trees that are improvements over 
their ancestors. Scientists have discovered 
tree strains that resist diseases and insect at- 
tacks, that grow faster and with better 
shape. 

New means have been devised for reduc- 
ing mortality and protecting the trees to 
produce maximum yields per acre. New 
machinery has been invented for planting 
and for controlling undesirable brush. New 
ways of managing woodlands promise better 
natural reproduction and provide improved 
inventory control and marketing procedures. 

Researches are breaking down wood’s ele- 
ments and coming up with new chemical by- 
products that may one day be much more 
profitable than wood in its natural state 
today. 

There can be no freedom to try new and 
different ways if all forestry operations must 
meet Government regulations, Mr. Nash says. 
“If all woodlands were made alike, competi- 
tion would be destroyed and we would be- 
come little more than goats and Government 
as master.” 





Tough, Realistic and Consistent Policy 
Needed on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


so OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
the President said to Khrushchev in 
Vienna, it evidently had little effect upon 
the Communist boss. Since that meet- 
ing he has stepped up his threats to 
chase us out of West Berlin and, so far, 
we have failed to meet the challenge. 
There can be no equivocation in our po- 
sition regarding the defense of Berlin. 
We must prove to Khrushchev that we 
are not bluffing, that we are prepared to 
fight, if necessary, to protect the integ- 
rity of a free people to which we are 
committed. If we lose Berlin, as we 
have lost Laos and Cuba and other parts 
of the world because of failure to back 
up our words with deeds, we will lose the 


* world and Khrushchev’s boast that our 


grandchildren will live under commu- 
nism may well become a reality. In this 


June 27 


connection I would like to direct your 
attention to an article from the Wall 
Street Journal concerning the crisis 
facing the West in Berlin: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, 
June 20, 1961] 


HOLDING ON IN BERLIN: THE West Has 
STRENGTHS BuT Success Is Not CERTAIN 
(By Philip Geyelin) 

WASHINGTON.—If, or perhaps more realis- 
tically, when Nikita Khrushchev starts put- 
ting the squeeze on West Berlin later this 
year, what reasons are there to be sure 
the United States and the West will be able 
to resist the Communists with much greater 
success than they have been, for example, 
in Laos? 

As the focus of the cold war closes on 
Berlin, the question and the comparison 
are worth a closer look—even if in some of 
the major aspects there’s no real comparison 
at all. In Berlin, the West’s commitment 
is public and precise; the stakes are huge. 
The Communist-encircled populace is 
stanch in its own defense; defending them 
is so stern a test of US. intentions in Europe 
and around the world that retreat would 
seem unthinkable. 

In Laos, the situation has been almost 
exactly the reverse—a blurred U.S. commit- 
ment at best, flabby allied backing, a popu- 
lace indifferent to its fate. “The United 
States would have to consider its response,” 
said President Kennedy of the threat of 
continued Communist penetration in that 
faraway kingdom. To defend Berlin, he 
has pledged that the United States will 
take “any risk.” 

Yet, between Laos and Berlin there are at 
least a few significant, even sinister similari- 
ties. In both places, for quite different 
reasons, the U.S. position is physically weak. 
Laos may be hard against Red territory and 
prey to infiltration, but military defense of 
@ 246-square-mile Western enclave, 110 miles 
inside a Communist country, is hardly a 
more appealing chore. 


WEST SOUNDS TOUGH 


In Berlin, as in Laos, this country can no 
longer count on brandishing a nuclear mo- 
nopoly to get its way. In both spots, the 
real threat is also similar—not blatant, open 
military moves but the subtler nibblings 
against which it is difficult to bring conven- 
tional military force to bear. And, in both 
places, the crucial test is the same: The 
West must not only mean to risk war but 
must convince Mr. Khrushchev that it does. 
Neither was the case in Laos; what about 
Berlin? 

Certainly in the current crisis prelimi- 
naries the United States and the West sound 
tough enough. From key allies France and 
Britain, President Kennedy has won firm 
promises to join in Berlin’s defense. Where 
the’ Southeast Asian Treaty Organization 
shied away from action in Laos, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has repeatedly 
pledged its backing for Berlin’s defense. The 
key allies have firm, detailed “contingency” 
plans for coping with Russian moves against 
Berlin and enough has been carefully leaked 
about these secret agreements to suggest 
very strong measures are ready to deal with 
@ new Berlin blockade. 

But a “blockade” or anything quite that 


crude is not,the stuff of which the looming 


Berlin crisis is likely to be made. What the 
experts almost unanimously look for is a 
campaign of minor harassments, both psy- 
chological and real, to wear down the morale 
of the Berliners, sap the city’s booming eco- 
nomic strength, and undermine it by slow 
degrees. In such struggles, almost any- 
where in the world, the outcome turns in 
large part not just on the H-bomb rattling, 
however sincere, but on the practical reali- 
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ties on the ground. Royal Lao forces proved 
no match for Pathet Lao troops heavily rein- 
forced by tough North Vietnamese. The 
Sudan’s refusal to be used as a conduit for 
Red supplies to the Congo has tipped that 
cold war struggle toward the West. Bad 
military planning may have made all the 
difference in the Cuban invasion. 

What, then, are the realities on the ground 
in the Berlin affair? 

In theory, Allied air, land and canal ac- 
cess to West Berlin is guaranteed by the four- 
power agreement, making Russia as respon- 
sible as the Western three for controlling and 
maintaining free communications between 
the Eastern and Western sectors of both 
Germany and Berlin. But even the agree- 
ment ending the 1948 Russian blockade of 
the city never got around to spelling out 
detailed rules and provisions. The result is 
that the complex access network is highly 
susceptible to harassing action; over the 
years, in fact, subtle tampering by the Com- 
munists has already eroded Western freedom 
of access and shifted Russia’s responsibilities 
to the East Germans in some significant 
ways. 

READY FOR PINPRICKS 

You have only to pass through the West 
German-East German checkpoint near the 
village of Helmstedt on the long drive to 
West Berlin to find evidence of this. The 
Red flag and Russian guards greet you at the 
border, but the Russians now only process 
military traffic; East Germans check docu- 
ments, stamp your passport, issue visas, and 
collect toll charges for civilians. 

You may be whisked through in 20 min- 
utes, or held up a couple of hours; delays 
may have little to do with the volume of 
traffic at the time. For example, you may 
be ushered in quickly for the individual in- 
terview that precedes granting of a visa, 
and then, unaccountably, find, as this cor- 
respondent once did, an impatient line of 
truck drivers and tourists fidgeting in front 
of a closed window where road tolls are to be 
paid. It could have been a routine coffee 
break, or a deliberate little pinprick to dem- 
onstrate the traveler’s dependence on East 
German whim. Either way, the West Berlin- 
bound goods in the trucks parked outside 
were delayed by an hour or so. 

Western officials concede the East Ger- 
mans really have no legal right to handle 
civilian traffic, but no great protest was made 
at the time of the transfer and now it’s the 
custom; the United States still takes up any 
complaints directly with the Russians. 

Railroad traffic, the main supply pipeline 
for West Berlin, can also be whimsical: On 
one occasion, not too long ago, the Russians 
suddenly took great umbrage because they 
claimed to have discovered a swastika etched 
in the dust on a U.S. military train as it came 
to a stop inside East Germany. The Rus- 
‘sians ordered it back to West Germany, and 
the U.S. train commander refused. So, the 
Russians simply hitched two engines to the 
back of the train and tugged it back. Re- 
calls one official: “The train commander 
realized he would lose this tug-of-war any- 
way, so he released the brakes rather than 
have them ruined.” 

If you fly into West Berlin, you will note 
that Allied airplanes, commercial as well as 
military, stay under the 10,000-foot ceiling 
which the Reds have imposed. The West 
has made a point of insisting that the ceil- 
ing is illegal and has threatened to flout it 
anytime it wishes. But, as yet it hasn’t, even 
though the low altitude is uneconomical for 
many types of aircraft plying the air corri- 
dors to Berlin. 

If Mr. Khrushchev comes to the point of 
signing his long-threatened separate peace 
treaty with East Germany, absolving Russia 
of further occupation responsibilities and 
turning the access control formally over to 
East Germany, present arrangements could 


change drastically, slowly, or not much at 
all. Even minor questions of formality, how- 
ever, present major problems. 

If East Germans merely insist on the right 
to process Allied military convoys, for exam- 
ple, the West would have to decide whether 
to try to force their way past check points 
or grant this much added “recognition” of 
Communist Germany. If an East German 
suddenly showed up instead of a Russian at 
the four-power air safety center in Berlin, 
the choice would be whether to swallow this 
shift, or refuse to deal with the East Ger- 
mans. If the latter is the decision, East Ger- 
many has already warned it would refuse 
permission for Allied flights to Berlin. Should 
the Allies decide to fly in anyway, there 
would almost inevitably be buzzing incidents 
that could blow up into war. 

There are myriad other even less provoca- 
tive possibilities for trouble; the stretch of 
autobahn through East Germany to Berlin is 
pocked with holes and plainly in need of 
repair. It could be systematically closed off 
for repairs, or tolls could be raised sharply 
“to finance upkeep,” The same potential for 
intermittent shutdowns or toll boosts ap- 
plies for canals, or railroads. Paperwork on 
export and import documents offers a prime 
opportunity for slowdown tactics; British 
experts have even evolved a complex formula 
for measuring the slump in West Berlin 
economic activity that would result from a 
stretchout in the time it takes for a West 
Berlin firm to win approval to import a piece 
of machinery or export its products. 

The problem such tactics would pose for 
the Allies is that no single instance of a 
road or canal shut-down, or paperwork 
slowdown, would justify ramming a tank- 
escorted convoy through to Berlin. Once a 
pattern of systematic interference emerged, 
the West might feel freer to get tough—but 
the Communists might then simply ease the 
pressure for awhile. 


QUESTION OF MORALE 


Such on-again-off-again harassment might 
not directly cripple West Berlin’s flourishing 
economy, heavily subsidized by West Ger- 
many and still profiting from the remnants 
of US. aid. But if the West proves powerless 
to put an end to such a slow Soviet squeeze 
on West Berlin, it could undermine the city 
indirectly by a slow sapping of morale. And, 
West Berliners might begin shifting capital 
to safer havens, or even shifting themselves. 
Ultimately, those remaining might develop 
greater enthusiasm for a settlement on Rus- 
sian terms. 

Eyeing this long-term danger, France’s De 
Gaulle, and other hard-line advocates, think 
the Allied answer must be to move forcefully 
to head off a squeeze before it starts; some 
would even favor the threat of Western force 
if a Russian-East German peace treaty is 
signed. The British and others draw quite 
the opposite conclusion from West Berlin’s 
peculiar vulnerability to slow squeeze. 
While Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan 
insists he is as ardent as General de Gaulle 
in his desire to keep West Berlin free, he 
blanches at the thought of the West threat- 
ening war over a peace treaty, or rushing 
in with tanks for the purpose, in effect, of 
preventing the Russians from leaving Berlin. 

So the British argue hard that the Allies 
must try to negotiate a new and more spe- 
cific Berlin deal with Russia and be willing 
to make some concessions to get it—granting 
a bit more recognition, if need be, to East 
Germany, limiting the size of the Allied gar- 
rison in West Berlin, agreeing not to use the 
Western sector as a base for provocative 
propaganda activities. One trouble is that 
these and other concessions were offered the 
Russians in drawn-out foreign ministers’ 
dickerings in Geneva in 1959, and rudely 
rejected. And Mr. Khrushchev seems, if any- 
thing, in a grabbier mood right now. 

Another difficulty is that any concessions 
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on Berlin tend to enhance East Germany and 
thereby harden Germany's division. And al- 
most any concessions that would interest Mr. 
Khrushchev would also weaken, if only 
slightly, the Western position in Berlin. The 
upshot could be as shattering to the morale 
of West Berliners as the harassments that 
the concessions would be aimed at fore- 
stalling. 

West German feelings must also be taken 
into account: If West Berlin is moved toward 
some sort of “free city” status, and if in the 
same process East Germany wins wider rec- 
ognition as an independent state, part of the 
point of preserving West Berlin as a future 
capital for a reunified Germany is lost. 
Without that motive, West Germans might 
be less eager to shower West Berlin with 
special tax incentives, subsidies, and busi- 
ness orders. 


BOON FOR THE WEST 


Finally, quite apart from the humani- 
tarian aspects involved, U.S. strategists, who 
lean largely toward the harder French line, 
see a practical reason for not giving much 
ground on Berlin. If Mr. Khrushchev does 
find it a “bone in his throat,” as he told 
Mr. Kennedy in Vienna, this must make it 
@ boon for the West—not only for its “show- 
case’ value but because present arrange- 
ments make it awkward for the Russians to 
seal Berlin off as an escape hatch for East 
German refugees. The drain of young, 
skilled East Germans is a serious one. 

Precisely how tough the West will be won't 
become clear until after lengthy alliance 
deliberations, though plainly the United 
States will have to strike some sort of 
balance -between French and West German 
views, on the one hand, and British views, on 
the other. Mr. Khrushchev’s toughness, of 
course, will depend on just how impressed 
he is by what he considers the Western 
stance. 

With so many imponderables, it is ob- 
viously too early to say that the Allies won’t 
be much more successful with Berlin than 
they have been with Laos. But it also cannot 
yet be marked down as certain that in the 
last analysis they will. 





Bringing the Space Age Down to Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sunday, June 25, edition of the 
Kansas City Star. 

Clear and incisive, this editorial helps 
to put into proper focus, and to bring 
into understandable perspective, many of 
the implications of just what the space 
age is—what its ramifications are. 

I am sure that it will be of great in- 
terest to nfy colleagues, and I am pleased 
to bring it to their attention: 

BRINGING THE SPACE AGE Down TO EartTH 

(Eprror’s Note.—The space age is a drama 
of giant rockets roaring into the cosmos, of 
brave men in weird garb, of the human mind 
challenging the unknown. It is the story, 
too, of a rapidly growing industry that pro- 
vides jobs for men who will never leave their 
planet. It opens for mankind a panorama 
of improved medical care and a treasury of 
countless conveniences that you may already 
be enjoying.) 
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Perhaps you have no desire to set foot on 
the moon. Very few people do. 

From a philosophical point of view, you 
mav see no purpose in the costly effort of 
man to explore the universe and visit the 
planets. Many persons would agree. * 

You may regard the space competition with 
the Soviet Union as a pointless waste of men 
and money. You are not alone in this feel- 
ing. You: might also argue that we have 
problems enough without opening a new 
dimension of human endeavor. 

But whatever your attitude, the space age 
is here to stay. It has become deeply rooted 
Tm our national life (and our national 
budget). It is a part of our vocabulary 
(tune in on the teenagers and catch the 
phrases “blast off” and “A-OK”). It has— 
largely because of what the Russians have 
done-——altered many concepts of education. 
It has compressed time and hastened the 
arrival of tomorrow. It is hardly worth- 
while to argue the question of whether our 
generation was quite ready to receive de- 
livery on this package of progress. The 
package has arrived. 

Nor is it a package that contains merely 
national prestige, destructive rockets, and 
scientific accomplishment. The space age is 
less than 4 years old. But it is rapidly prov- 
ing itself as a storehouse of great benefits 
for mankind, benefits that you can—or some 
day will—find in your kitchen, on the farm, 
in hospitals. : 

Begin at the economic beginning and you 
see the developing pattern of a giant in- 
dustry. Today there is no way to measure 
it precisely in jobs or volume of business. 
Glance at the stock exchange and you see 
the names of dozens of companies that are 
referred to as the glamorous space-agers. 
Other and older companies have developed 
profitable sidelines in the manufacture of 
rockets or of component parts of space ve- 
hicles. For example, take the X~-15, a rocket 
craft designed to soar to the edge of space at 
an altitude of 100 miles. It is the product 
of 400 different firms. 

But not all space-related products are de- 
signed to travel into space. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration refers 
to 3,200 space-related products already de- 
veloped. Many will go no farther than your 
kitchen, or into a modern hospital. These 
products—and thousfnds more to come—are 
the collateral benefits of the efforts of 5,000 
companies and research outfits now engaged 
in rocket-space work. 

Andrew Haley, past president of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation, pre- 
dicts that within 20 years the space and 
astronautics industry will be larger than the 
motor car industry. Some economists be- 
lieve that space and its byproducts may be 
the jobmakers to take up the slack created 
by automation. New skills and the reorien- 
tation of old skills would be necessary. 

But the practical effects of the space age 
involve more than upward-moving employ- 
ment and economic statistics. Consider a 
few of the ways that the space adventure 
may be affecting your life today. 

If you are a housewife, you may be using 
@ new pan that can be taken from the freezer 
and placed immediately on the hottest flame 
without damage. The pan is made of a ma- 
terial originally designed for the nose cone 
of a rocket. e 

Do you have one of those garage doors 
that opens and shuts when you push a but- 
ton the dashboard of your car? These de- 
vices were developed from the original re- 
search on ultrasonic, remote-controlled 
command systems for missiles and satellites. 

The American space effort has relied heav- 
ily on miniaturization. This means putting 
instruments that will do a man’s work in 
a boy-sized package. Unquestionably suc- 
cessful miniaturization discouraged the in- 
centive to develop more powerful rockets, 
thereby permitting the Soviet Union to take 
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the lead in perfecting high-thrust engines. 
Nevertheless, miniaturization has dramati- 
cally lent itself to many nonspace purposes. 
For example, a radio the size of a lump of 
sugar is now being manufactured. You can 
purchase a wristwatch powered by the same 
mercury batteries that operate the timing 
mechanism for an Explorer satellite. 

In the field of medicine, a heart stimula- 
tor, powered by tiny mercury batteries, has 
been sewed into the bodies of patients. A 
drug with some potential in the treatment 
of mental ills has been developed from a 
missile propellant. James E. Webb, Direc- 
tor of the Space Agency, tells of one of the 
most dramatic byproducts of space research: 

“Our scientists have devised miniature 
instruments (sensors) to gauge an astro- 
naut's physical responses in space, to meas- 
ure his heartbeat, brain waves, blood pres- 
sure, breathing rate. These same devices 
could be attached to a hospital patient so 
that he could be watched by remote control. 
In the future, every patient’s condition could 
be recorded continuously and automatically 
at the desk of a head nurse. 

“A new electrostatic camera perfected for 
space vehicles, which produces movies or 
instant still pictures without processing, 
could be of great value in recording a pa- 
tient’s condition. These target-seeking cam- 
eras, focused on 20 patients at a time, could 
keep vital photographic records for doctors.” 

If these byproducts of space will greatly 
alter life on earth, space itself, properly in- 
strumented by man, may pay fantastic div- 
idends. Already the data from satellites has 
produced more accurate mapmaking. The 
transit system of orbiting beacons may pro- 
vide the means of pinpoint navigation any- 
where on earth. But the dramatic early de- 
velopments will undoubtedly be in the field 
of meterology and communications. 

Recently at the National Confercnce on 
the Peaceful Uses of Space in Tulsa, NASA 
showed off some of the techniques of weath- 
er forecasting and communications that will 
be anchored in outer space. 

Last year Project Echo I captured the im- 
agination of the Nation. The huge plastic 
balloon was seen on its nightly rounds by 
Kansas Citians and by people around the 
globe. The plastic used in Echo was one of 
the strongest. ever developed. 

But the real drama of Echo was in what 
it proved: That it was possible to communi- 
cate from one place on earth to another by 
way of an artificial satellite Much more re- 
search will be necessary, and private compa- 
nies have shown great interest. No wonder. 
Space communications would make world- 
wide television a reality It would relieve the 
overload on the global telephone system. 

One telephone industry expert estimates 
that a single satellite costing about $40 mil- 
lion and placed in a 22,300-mile orbit could 
accommodate as much communication traf- 
fic as a $500 million cable system. A.T. & T. 
hopes to have experimental transmission by 
satellite in May 1962. 

What of television? Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of RCA, predicts: 

“Ten years hence there will be TV stations 
in virtually every nation on earth. An audi- 
ence of a billion might then be watching the 
same program at the same time. The instru- 
ment which will give television’s second 
epoch this distinctive global character is 
satellite relay transmission.” 

Think of the possibilities: The proceedings 
of a vital U.N. debate beamed around the 
globe. Instant picture news from every cor- 
ner of the world. The bond of communica- 
tion that may draw men closer together. Or 
just the entertainment of watching a grand 
pageant in London, a Davis Cup match in 
Australia. 

What can satellites do for the weather? 
Much is said about the possibilities of cli- 
mate control but at best, that is in the very 
distant future. Immediately useful, the 
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Tiros satellites have demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of more accurate and longer-range 
weather forecasting. Tiros I transmitted 
22,952 television pictures of the earth’s cloud 
patterns. Tiros II, launched last November, 
still is reporting data on the atmosphere and 
solar heat radiation. 

Moreover, within 60 hours after the first 
Tiros+was in orbit, its reports were being 
applied to day-to-day weather forecasting. 
In Hawaii, Tiros pictures helped trace the 
monsoons. Data o: storms in the Indian 
ocean were used by Australian meteorologists. 

How practical is this new aspect of fore- 
casting? Here’s what the House committee 
on science and astronautics said: 

“An improvement of only 10 percent in 
accuracy (of forecasting) could result in sav- 
ings totaling hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to farmers, builders, airlines, ship- 
ping, the tourist trade and many other 
enterprises.” 

The pattern of space applied to life on 
earth thus takes shape. It is an ever-chang- 
ing pattern. It is but a part of the space 
adventure. Certainly this 20th-century en- 
deavor is filled also with military implica- 
tions. It is a part of diplomacy, a facet of 
disarmament. In this arena national pres- 
tige can be gained or lost. Optimistically, 
it may be be regarded as an area in which 
the two great cold war powers may some day 
find a formula for working together. 

But even if you never land on the moon, 
or follow Buck Rogers through the cosmos, 
space will affect your own life in countless 
ways. The investment in the new science 
will be great. The benefits will be greater. 

In the beginning, Prometheus, in Greek 
mythology, unleased fire. But could even 
a god have imagined its value to man? 

Long ago, a primitive being discovered the 
principle of the wheel. But could anyone 
have foreseen the great transportation revo- 
lutions of the future? 

Within our century, the Wright brothers 
got their first crude plane a few feet off the 
ground. Did any of their contemporaries 
foresee the air age and the fantastic speeds 
of aviation today? 

Thus it will be in the new age of space. 
The mere thought of tomorrow confounds 
the human imagination. 





Driver of the Year 
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HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a truck 
driver from the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas, which I have the honor 
to represent, who -practices what he 
preaches, was named Driver of the Year 
for 1961 by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations for his exceptional safety rec- 
ord and lifesaving feats. 

He is Melvin O. “Jack” Griffith, of Big 
Spring, Tex., who received the award on 
June 16, 1961, for his record of over 
2 million accident-free miles during 
his 28 years as a truckdriver. 

Mr. Griffith was also cited for his quick 
thinking in aiding seriously injured vic- 
tims of a two-car collision near Sterling 
City, Tex. Last August Mr. Griffith came 
upon the crash scene during a rain- 
storm, Foreseeing the danger of other 
cars colliding with the wreckage, he 
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parked his truck where oncoming traf- 
fic could see his headlights and flashing 
signals. He remained at the scené and 
rendered aid and comfort to the vic- 
tims. He was commended by the Texas 
Department of Public Safety for his act 
and was chosen “Most Representative 
Knight of the Road,” an award given an- 
nually by the Hobbs Trailer Co. to a 
Texas truckdriver, 

The 48-year-old tank truckdriver, an 
employee of the Eagle Transport Co., of 
Big Spring, also earned for the State of 
Texas the distinction of being the first 
State ever to have two men named Na- 
tional Driver of the Year in consecutive 
years. 

The father of five children, Mr. Grif- 
fith drives a tractor-trailer oil truck be- 
tween Big Spring and points within a 
500-mile radius. He has frequently ap- 
peared before youth groups in churches, 
high schools and civic organizations to 
speak on safety, good citizenship, and 
general compliance with laws. 

An active member of the Northside 
Baptist Church in Big Spring, he is a 
member of the board of deacons of the 
church and teaches adult Sunday School. 
As hobbies he hunts and fishes and has 
conducted junior baseball programs for 
the young people in the area. 

Mr. Griffith was chosen from -among a 
number of outstanding truckdrivers 
nominated by State trucking associa- 
tions. Judges in this year’s competition 
were Clarence D. Martin, Jr., Under- 
secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion; Gen. E. H. Qualls, Director of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Arthur 
C. Butler, director of the National High- 
way Users Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Griffith and his 
lovely wife are in Washington this week, 
and are the recipients of many honors in 
the Nation’s Capital. Today they have 
been congratulated by the Speaker of 
the House, eaten with friends in the 
House restaurant, and attended ses- 
sions of the House and Senate. I am 
glad that our Nation produces men and 
women of the caliber of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Griffith. 





Publisher Talks Straight From the 
Shoulder to Texas Press Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, some hard 
facts and straight from the shoulder 
talk about where the bureaucrats under 
the present administration are leading 
us was given to members of the Texas 
Press Association at their closing meet- 
ing last week by Eugene C. Pulliam, pub- 
lisher of Arizona and Indiana news- 
papers. Because of the importance of 
Mr. Pulliam’s remarks, I am including 
newspaper accounts from the Dallas 
Times Herald and the Washington Sun- 
day Star: 
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[From the Dallas Times Herald, June 25, 
1961 } 

PUBLISHER BLISTERS KENNEDY IN TALK— 
PULLI4M TELLS PRESS GROUP HERE PRESI- 
DENT Has DicTrator COMPLEX 
The man who launched the political career 

of Arizona’s Senator Barry GOLDWATER 

Saturday night launched a blistering attack 

on President Kennedy in Dallas. 

Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of Phoenix 
and Indiana newspapers, charged the Presi- 
dent is a man with a dictator complex and 
a pushover for the Washington bureaucrats. 

Mr. Pulliam was key speaker in the final 
session of the 2-day Texas Press Association 
convention in the Baker Hotel. In the audi- 
ence were more than 400 publishers of Texas 
daily and weekly newspapers. 

FEARS BUREAUCRATS 


“The bureaucrats are now closing ranks 
and ganging up on the American people, de- 
termined to bring not only citizens, but also 
State and county government, the school 
system, the highway system, all under the 
iron curtain control of Washington bureau- 
cracy,” he said. 

He charged there are “more than a million 
Officials * * * who. can decide whether the 
American people shall have information.” 
He said the system is ‘“‘a coverup for bureau- 
cratic. mistakes.” 

A rugged conservative giant in the news- 
paper field, Mr. Pulliam chiefly publishes the 
Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette, the 
Indianapolis Star and News. 

“I was born in a dugout in western 
Kansas,” he told the Times Herald, “the son 
of a Methodist missionary preacher.” He 
propelled himself, from the role of a re- 
porter on the Kansas City Star more than 30 
years ago into the ownership of 23 daily 
newspapers. 

SUPPORTED LANDON 


They were chiefly in Kansas. He was a 
spearhead in the campaign to elect Republi- 
can Alf Landon as President in 1936. The 
two had “competed for the affections of the 
same girl when we were young men,” he told 
the Times Herald. “Neither of us won.” 

After becoming the dominant editorial 
voice of Arizona, Mr. Pulliam urged a young 
conservative, BARRY GOLDWATER, to get into 
politics. 

“It is not President Kennedy's leftwing 
tendencies that annoy me,” he told the Times 
Herald. “It is the man’s inability to make 
a firm decision. The President is at an all- 
time low right now. He has the ability to 
pull himself up.” 

POLITICAL SKILL 


In his speech, Mr. Pulliam said Mr. Ken- 
nedy is a man with “practically no admin- 
istrative experience but with great political 
skill who has a dictator complex. 

“President Kennedy made another gesture 
toward press censorship recently When he 
suggested that he would like to have the 
Nation’s newspapers appoint a czar to con- 
trol the flow of news. 

“Either play ball with the administration 
or you won’t get a news break—seems to be 
the motto around the White House today. 

ie nae the actual suggestion that news- 

pers agree on a press czar is far more 
frightening than the use of news leaks to 
influence newspapers. No one person can be 


trusted with the right to control the press in_ 


time of peace, unless it is seriously proposed 
to do what Hitler and Goebbels did in pre- 
war Germany. * * *” 

CLAIMS BLUNDERS 


He charged that Washington bureaucrats 
have made “the free press of America their 
constant whipping boy.” 

Mr. Pulliam the administration 
has made “three terrible blunders in as many 
months,” which could have been avoided. 
He named them as Laos, Cuba and Korea. 
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Mr. Pulliam said the administration’s most 
“fantastic blunder” was the tractors for pris- 
oners trade in Cuba. President Kennedy, he 
noted, has said that donations to the tractor 
fund are tax deductible. This, Mr. Pulliam 
said, is going beyond the rights of a Presi- 
dent, and “encourages people to break the 
Logan Act.” 

The newspaper publisher blistered Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara for issuing 
false information on-the strength of certain 
U.S. defense systems. 

“Citizenry cannot be informed if the pub- 
lic is told untruths,” he said. 

Mr. Pulliam received frequent applause 
as he talked on the responsibility of the 
press in America. 

President Kennedy does not have the right 
to suggest censorship of the press in time of 
peace, he said. “The President tried to lay 
the blame of the failure of Cuban invasion 
on the press,”’ he said. 

He urged the President to “get rid of the 
wishful thinking, softheaded double-domes”’ 
in Washington upper echelons. He labeled 
“Federal bureaucracy” as “a far greater dan- 
ger to the life and future of this’ Republic 
than that of Communist domination.” 


PRESS RESPONSIBILITY 


The publisher who operates seven Indiana 
dailies said it was a newspaperman’s “re- 
sponsibility to preserve the Republic and 
save individual freedom for America.” 

Before his speech to the editors, he told 
the Times Herald that Senator GoLpwaTER 
“could destroy his political career if he runs 
too soon for president,” when asked about 
the Arizona Senator’s chances in 1964. 

“If President Kennedy does not straighten 
up, though,” he added, “almost any Repub- 
lican who runs in 1964 will win.” He said 
an election held now would find Kennedy | 
defeated by a Republican. 


_—— 


[From the Sunday Star, June 25, 1961] 


PUBLISHERS SEE THREAT IN FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


Datias, TEX., June 24 (AP) .—American 
newspapermen must realize more that free- 
dom is their business and their most im- 
portant business, Eugene C. Pulliam, pub- 
lisher of the newspapers at Indianapolik and 
Phoenix, said here tonight. 

“Federal bureaucracy is a far greater dan- 
ger to the life and future of this Republic 
than that of Communist domination—even 
through at this moment is still a very, very 
serious threat,” Mr. Pulliam told the Texas 
Press Association. 

“And the real reason that communism is 
a threat to the United States is that this 
country has been weakened within by the 
continued, determined effort of the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy to turn the American 
Republic into a Federal dictatorship,” he 
said in his prepared address. 


ASSAILS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Pulliam is publisher of the Indiana- 
polis Star and News and the Arizona Re- 
public and Phoenix Gazette. He directed 
much of his criticism at President Kennedy 
and what he termed efforts of the adminis- 
tration to limit the freedom of newspaper, 
radio, and television. 

“We have in the White House today a man 
of practically no administrative experience, 
but with great political skill who has a 
dictator complex,” the publisher said. “He 
is a tailormade pushover for the Washington 
bureaucrats who have been running this 
country just about as they pleased for the 
last 25 years.” 

“The bureaucrats are now closing ranks 
and ganging up on the American people, 
determined to bring not only citizens, but 
State and county government, the school 
system, the highway system, all under the 
iron control of Washington bureaucracy,” 
he said. 
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Mr. Pulliam said that President Kennedy’s 
suggestion for a “czar to control the flow of 
news” and Secretary of Defense McNamara’s 
suggestions that officials deliberately release 
false information about defense matters 
were examples of the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to invoke thought control. 

CITES TV ACTIONS 


“Then the administration took after TV 
stations * * * telling station owners they 
would have to devote more programs to cul- 
tural and public affairs—such as what the 
Kennedy administration is doing for the 
people, for instance,” he said. 

Mr. Pulliam said that to force television 
stations to do this, Newton Minow, Federal 
Communications Commission Chairman, 
said the FCC would have to exert pressure 
on individual stations through the power 
to revoke licenses. 

“The the FCC can tell broadcasting sta- 
tions what they can and cannot broadcast, 
how long will it be before this Congress, 
controlled by bureaucrats, will pass laws 
giving some bureau in Washington the right 
to tell newspapers what they can print and 
cannot print?” Mr. Pulliam asked. 

“The bureaucrats have shamelessly and 
shamefully made the free press of America 
their constant whipping boy, and this is be- 
ing accelerated to an alltime rate under 
the present administration,” he said. “It is 
our business as newspapermen and women 
to make sure that the public is constantly 
reminded and made everlastingly aware of 
the fact that the battles the press fights 
are battles fought on behalf of the people.” 

“The destruction of a free press has al- 
ways preceded the establishment of a dic- 
tatorship. We must oppose, even at the 
risk of jail sentences, any efforts to set up 
@ press czar for U.S. papers,” he said. 

Mr. Pulliam said of President Kennedy’s 
suggestion for a press czar “either play ball 
with the administration or you won't get a 
news break seems to be the motto around 
the White House today.” 





Blueprint for Socialized Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON. L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
report prepared at the request of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s Office of Education came to my 
attention. I secured a copy of the re- 
port, which incidentally is not easy, and 
was so amazed at the obvious intent to 
b contro] of our educational system 
under Federal contro] that I prepared a 
speech which I intend to deliver in my 
district in North Dakota. 

I believe all Members of the House 
who have not had an opportunity to 
read this report will be enlightened by 
the brief analysis in my prepared re- 
marks. | 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my own 
remarks: 
~ BLUEPRINT For SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 

(By Don L. SHort, Member of Congress, 

June 1961) 

The controversial, to say the least, Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bills may soon come 
before the House of Representatives for 
action. Whether they come one by one, or in 
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a package deal of three, or two, seems to be 
of great concern to those supporting this 
legislation. However, to those of us who 
oppose Federal aid to education for public, 
elementary, and secondary schools, 

does not matter. One thing which does 
matter is the fact that we evidently are 
going to be forced to forgo an affirmative 
vote on the very necessary and justifiable 
legislation which would continue the aid to 
federally impacted areas. Few of us are 
without military or Federal installations in 
our congressional districts, and since these 
installations provide no property tax revenue 
to support schools, something must be done. 
It may be considered by the administration 
to be a clever political coup to link impacted 
areas assistance with the completely new 
concept of Federal aid and control of our 
educational system—but to those who like 
to deal in fair and objective fashion with 
legislative measures, this appears to be 
nothing more than legislative blackmail. 
We object, and strenuously, and I am sure 
that sooner or later this administration is 
going to receive its just dues from this 
policy of incorporating bad legislation with 
good in the same package. The American 
public is not all brainwashed, they are not 
all stupid either, and they will resent this 
dishonest legislative maneuvering when they 
recognize it for what it is. 

Now that I have lodged my protest, I want 
to go on into another matter. There has 
recently come into my hands a confidential 
print prepared by the Committee on the 
Mission and Organization of the Office of 
education (headed by Dr. Homar D. Bab- 
bidge, Jr.) for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s Office of Education. 
This print is dated April 1961, and I mention 
the date only to establish the fact that this 
is not an old pamphlet, but one of current 
importance. 

The title of the report is “A Federal Edu- 
cation Agency fot the Future,” but I would 
like to rechristen it “A Blueprint for So- 
cialized Education.” 

This blueprint of future plans for the 
U.S. Office of Education is a clear and un- 
deniable indication of what they expect the 
role of the Federal Government to be in the 
education field. To prove my point, let me 
quote from the opening remarks of the re- 
port: “The basic mission of the Office, to 
‘promote the cause of education,’ remains 
unchanged since its establishment in 1867. 
What has changed is the American public’s 
conception of the role of its Federal Govern- 
ment in education.” 

Perhaps the educator’s concept has 
changed, but I do not feel the American 
public’s has, because if my mail is any cri- 
terion, a majority of the American people 
have a mortal fear of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Now let me quote what the Office of Edu- 
cation foresees: “New responsibilities have 
fallen to the Office of Education during the 
past decade, supplementing but not replac- 
ing those that emerge from its more his- 
toric role. These new responsibilities reflect 
nothing more or less than a change in public 
conviction as to the role of the Federal 
Government in the area of education. The 
reasons for this are perhaps better analyzed 
by economists and political scientists; this 
committee acknowledges it as a fact. The 
committee foresees an exterision of the active 
Federal role in education.” 

I wish the committee had felt free to 
analyze the reasons. I am sure they know 
that increased Federal intervention in our 
affairs has caused excessive taxation to fi- 
nance this intervention. I am also sure they 
know that unceasing propaganda has been 
carried on by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and such. groups to convince the 
American people, and educators as well, that 
our American educational system is in an 
almost complete state of deterioration. 
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The booklet goes on to outline two prime 
examples of how the Federal Government 
has bécome an active participant in the ef- 
fort to promote the cause of American edu- 
cation (meaning the federally impacted 
areas aid, and the National Defense Educa- 
cation Act of 1958). Lét me quote: 

“It is estimated that about 60 percent of 
the total Office of Education staff is now en- 
gaged principally in the performance of this 
function. The office is responsible for the 
execution of public policy as expressed in 
over 20 separate pieces of legislation, with 
grant and contract responsibilities amount- 
ing to approximately half a billion a year. 
The committee anticipates further extensive 
growth in this area of office responsibility. 
Pending before the Congress at the time of 
this writing are recommendations of the 
President that would, if enacted, almost 
treble the grant budget of the Office of Edu- 
cation.” 

For the curious who might wonder what 
this trebling would amount to, I have 
checked with the budget officer of the U.S. 
Office of Education and find that their grant 
budget for 1961 is $546,091 million. A trip- 
ping of this figure would make it $1,638,273 
billion. But, let us remember that this does 
not include administrative costs for salaries, 
office equipment and space, expenses, etc. 

4n case you are also curious as to what 
they intend to do with this tremendous sum 
of money (even by New Frontier standards), 
let me quote again: 

“It (meaning the Office of Education), is to 
be responsible for the monitoring (in the 
communications rather than the schoolmas- 
ter’s sense of the term), of Federal activities 
that affect the Nation’s educational well- 


,being. As such, it must assume the role of 


a voice of conscience within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, speaking for the long-term national 
interest in education, in contrast to the 
voices that speak of a shorter range Federal 
interest in the many uses to which education 
can be put.” 

This should put to rest any illusion you 
may cherish that such aid, as planned by 
the present administration, is only to be tem- 
porary—until the States and local govern- 
ments get on their feet financially, so to 
speak, and can handle their responsibility 
under the Constitution to provide for and 
control educational opportunities. 

Now for the blueprint of the administra- 
tive setup of the future: First, the Office of 
Education is to be renamed U.S. Education 
Agency, although the report admits that rec- 
ommeéndations of the Hoover Commission 
would argue for the term “Service” rather 
than “Agency.” Iam not splitting hairs over 
their desire for the term “Agency,” as op- 
posed to “Service,” but the committee itself 
feels thus: 

“As vital as service is in the traditional 
sense, the committee feels that it now con- 
stitutes but one of the major functions of 
the Agency.” 

So this Agency, not Service, is to be headed 
by a Commissioner, authorized to use the 
title U.S. Commissioner of Education. The 
President of the United States is to appoint 
a Board of Advisers to the Commissioner of 
Education which will consist of laymen, ex- 
cept that the President might also wish to 
appoint a few persons of broad experience in 
the field of organized education. The Board 
would be purely advisory, and would report 
solely to the Commisisoner of Education. 
(This means, of course, that it would have no 
real authority to back up any advice it might 
wish to give.) 

The President should also, according to the 
committee, be under no obligation to make 
the Board “representative” in the sense that 
various educational and other interested 
groups are to represented in its membership, 
but representative only of the ablest citizens 
available for such service. (While I hate to 
interject a partisan note here—is it too 
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much to assume that possibly any President 
might not object to being a bit partisan in 
his appointment of representatives?) To 
continue quoting: 

“The function of the Board of Advisers 
would be, of course, to keep the Commis- 
sioner of Education constantly aware of the 
relationship of his activities to other facets 
of American life, and to assist him in the 
formulation of policies that_serve effectively 
the broadest objectives of American society.” 
Translated into everyday language, this 
means “how are the folks taking it—and do 
you think we can get them to take any 
more?” 

Quoting again from the report: “The Com- 
mittee feels that the existence of such a 
Board of Advisers: would, in addition to ren- 
dering substantial assistance to the Commis- 
sioner, offer to the American people an evi- 
dence that the U.S. Education Agency was 
intended to be truly an Agency representing 
the whole public.” (Let me reiterate that 
this Board of Advisers would have no real 
authority.) 

The major functions of the Office of the 
Commissioner are to be: (1) the analysis 
and evaluation of Agency operations, plan- 
ning and direction of same; (2) the identifi- 
cation of major education problems, and for- 
mulations of solutions thereto; (3) the ren- 
dering of assistance to the President and oth- 
ers responsible for development of national 
education policy; (4) serving as a focal point 
of the Federal Government’s long-term in- 
terest in education; (5) maintenance of mu- 
tually helpful relationships with the public- 
at-large. (In other words, keep the public 
happy.) 

The Office of the Commissioner will consist 
of two divisions, which are to have subdivi- 
sions called branches: first, a Division of 
Management with four branches, namely, 
Management Analysis Branch; Financial 
Management Branch; Personnel Management 
Branch; General Services Branch. 

The Division of Policy and Program Devel- 
opment will have four branches also—the 
Estimates and Forecasts Branch; Program 
Analysis Branch; Legislative Relations 
Branch (responsible for the preparation, pre- 
entation and evaluation of legislative pro- 
posals affecting education), and a Federal 
Education Programs Branch. 

The Commissioner is also to have a Com- 
missioner Deputy, more or less serving as his 
“alter ego.” This Commissioner Deputy will 
have his own personal staff, a field staff, and 
a Public Information Assistant. 

I, of course, was very anxious to learn 
what the field staff was to do, since this 
would directly affect the State and local edu- 
cation officials’ actions. I found the com- 
mittee anticipated that the Agency would 
need an enlarged field staff in various operat- 
ing areas in the next decade, which indi- 
cates to me that such Federal aid will be 
growing by leaps and bounds. The field staff 
is to be consolidated, partly to avoid over- 
staffing and partly so that they might better 
assume responsibilities in case of national 
emergency. I can be forgiven for assuming 
such national emergencies would be plenti- 
ful, although what a national emergency 
would consist of was not spelled out. An- 
other field staff responsibility will be to stim- 
ulate cooperative State and institutional ef- 
forts toward improvement of education, dis- 
seminate educational information, identify 
educational problems, needs and trends. 
Just how they will proceed with this “stimu- 
lation” of State and institutional efforts will 
be clarified later, I imagine—but I suspect it 
will be somehow tied up with the withhold- 
ing or distribution of funds. 

‘The Public Information Assistant men- 
tioned before as being under the direction of 
the Commissioner Deputy is to have under 
his control a Center for Information Service, 
which in turn will have two branches, the 
Publications Services Branch and the Edu- 
cation Information Branch. 
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Four bureaus are to be under the Agency, 
with the suggested names of Bureau of 
Higher Education Assistance Programs, Bu- 
reau of State Assistance Programs, Bureau of 
International Education, and finally, a Bu- 
reau of Education Research and Develop- 
ment. The several bureau chiefs would have 
at their command, according to the plan, 
adequate resources for the full execution of 
their duties, with only policy guidance from 
the Commissioner. 

Two of the bureaus are designed to execute 
established policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to administer its laws. The com- 
mittee feels that “while it would be possible, 
under present circumstances, to think of one 
bureau for all grant programs, the rate of 
growth of these programs in recent years is 
sufficient warning not to plan for the accom- 
modation of present responsibilities only.” 
This. warning corroborates what I have said 
many times—that this is just the beginning, 
once a general Federal aid to education bill 
is passed. Evidently the committee sees a 
trend in the thinking of our citizens which 
may in public life have not acknowledged 
as yet, but Iam convinced that most citizens 
would prefer to retain some of their money 
in State and local governments and manage 
their own educational systems. . 

The Bureau of Higher Education Assist- 
ance Programs will be made up of three 
parts, all under the direction of the Bureau 
Chief, consisting of a field services staff, 
assistant for program operations, and an ad- 
ministrative services staff. In addition, there 
are to be three divisions, a Division of Stu- 
dent Assistance, Division of Facilities, and a 
Division of Program Assistance. 


The Bureau of State Assistance Programs 
will have the usual Bureau Chief, the same 
three-way staff setup as the one described 
for higher education. It also has three Divi- 
sions, to be called Division of School Assist- 
ance in Federally Affected Areas, Division of 
Vocational Education, and Division of Sec- 


ondary and Elementary School Assistance. 


(administering programs already authorized 
under the National Defense Act). It men- 
tions a fourth Division to bé@ responsible for 
administration of a program of general fi- 
nancial assistance to secondary and elemen- 
tary education. To quote what they had to 
say about this possible fourth Division: 
“* * * if such a program is enacted. With- 
out being able to anticipate the precise na- 
ture of such a program, however, the com- 
mittee is unwilling to foreclose the possi- 
bility that a fourth Division—for this pur- 
pose—might have to be created.” (I think 
we can safely assume that if the present gen- 
eral Federal aid to education bill is passed, 
we would indeed have this fourth Division 
and possibly even a fifth.) 

Then there is the Bureau of International 
Education, whose Bureau Chief would have 
the usual Administrative Services staff, an 
Assistant for Foreign Operations, and an 
Office of Relations With International Or- 
ganizations. The usual three operating 
Divisions are included; namely, a Division of 
Technical Assistance Program, a Division of 
Educational Exchange, and a Division of In- 
ternational Studies. Being very interested 
in the title Office of Relations With Interna- 
tional Organizations, I found that “this 
Office would provide educational services and 
information to these bodies (meaning inter- 
national organizations, such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organizations, the Organization of American 
States, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and others—including certain relationships 
with foreign ministries of education.” Here 
the thought occurred to me that if a great 
many citizens of this country object to the 
further intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment into educational systems now con- 
trolled by State and local governments—how 
might some of the other countries of the 
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world react to our entrance into their educa- 
tional affairs? We have been told many 
times that our educational system is inferior 
to Russia’s, England’s, and many European 
countries. Now are we to start instructing 
them, or perhaps they are to start instruct- 
ing us? 

At this point I began to feel wearied, but 
felt I must go on with my “homework” on 
the Committee report. 

The last-mentioned Bureau is to be called 
the Bureau of Educational Research and De- 
velopment, and it is the most complicated 
of all. Under its Bureau Chief there were 
to be four, instead of the usual three offices— 
a field operations staff, publications staff, and 
@ program planning and coordination staff, 
plus an administrative services staff. 

This was not to be the end, however. There 
were listed under these, an Office of Educa- 
tional Demonstrations and Communications, 
an Office of Statistics and Records and Re- 
ports System, an Office of Educational Re- 
search, and a National Library of Education. 

Then there were listed three centers, One, 
a Center for Higher Education was to possess 
two Branches, an Administration Branch, 
and an Academic Affairs Branch. The second 
Center for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation also was to three Branches, 


‘the Administrative Organization Branch, the 


Curriculum and Instruction Branch, and a 
Pupils and Personnel Branch. The third 
was to be called a Center for Continuing 
Education and Cultural Affairs. This was to 
be the busiest, evidently, for it had four, not 
three, branches: A Library Services Branch, 
an Adult Education Branch, a Cultural Af- 
fairs Branch, and last but not least, a Special 
Education Services Branch. 

The potential of this center is felt to be, 
according to the report, the most significant 
of all the recommendations. To quote: 
“Freed of the competing claims of staff serv- 
ice and major program administration, as- 
sured of extensive educational resources and 
supporting services, this Bureau could ren- 
der to American education a degree and kind 
of service surpassing what we have thus far 
known. Solidly founded in knowledge and 
dedicated to unencumbered service, it could 
become a monument to the established role 
of the Federal Government in American edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Speaker, I can almost feel the weight 
of this monument pressing down on the 
citizens of this country.* It is with a dis- 
couraged and heavy heart that I once more 
quote, as a reminder to all who feel Fed- 
eral funds can be accepted without Federal 
control, the “Assurance against Federal in- 
terference in schools” section in the pres- 
ent Federal aid to education bills: “In the 
administration of this title, no department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the ‘United 
States shall exercise any direction, supervi- 
sion, or control over the policy determina- 
tion, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system.” 

Why, I might ask, why, if this is true, 
should plans be laid even before the bills 
recommended by the President are passed, 
to set up this elaborate blueprint for the 
new U.S. Education Agency? Is the Amer- 
ican public to be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the above-quoted disclaimer of 
Federal interference? Further, can anyone 
even estimate the cost of the administration 
of the planned U.S. Education Agency? 
Since the committee very kindly estimated 
that the grant budget would be trebled.if 
present legislation recommended by the 
President were enacted, perhaps someone in 
the inner circle of the administration would 
be equally kind enough to estimate what the 
new Agency is to cost. The American public 
should at least know where a portion of the 
extra tax funds they will be assessed will be 
going before they get back the Federal sti- 
pend per pupil which is to completely revo- 
lutionize their educational systems. 
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Why not just admit that this highly com- 
beautiful of egghead plan- 


plicated, piece 
ning is, in truth, a blueprint for socialized - 
education? 





Foreign Aid: A Fraud on the American 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a brief but searching analysis of our 
foreign aid program, prepared by Hon. 
Hamiliton A. Long; of New York City. 
Mr. Long is a distinguished lawyer, 
writer, and research analyst, and has 
given much thought to this program. In 
my opinion, this analysis is worthy of 
the attention of the House: 

1. The is a fraud on the Consti- 
tution for the following reasons, in part: 

The Constitution authorizes Congress to 
tax‘and spend only “to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States” (art I, sec. 8 
(1)). The program does not aid, but injures, 
national defense: “the common defense * * * 
of the United States,” for reasons stated in 
par. 2 below. The “general welfare” phrase 
pertains only to “the United States’ (the 
American people) and does not include for- 
eign governments or peoples; as to which 
see, for example, Joseph Story: “Commen- 
taries on the Constitution of the United 
States,” 3d ed., I, 639-640. (Note that the 
treaty clause does not alter this because it 
does not authorize anything in conflict with 
any other part of the Constitution—it can- 
not be said to expand the limited power 
granted under any section of the Constitu- 
tion.) 

The tactic of back-door financing (borrow- 
ing from the Treasury without appropria- 
tion) violates article I, section 9(7) author- 
izing money to be drawn from the Treasury 
only after due appropriation by Congress. 
The proposed ‘long-term commitment, de- 
signed to bind future Congresses, violates 
the Constitution partly because it seeks to 

their independence of judgment 
and choice for future years, thus conflict- 
ing with the sworn duty of every Member: to 
support the Constitution only, fn the light 
of then existing circumstances and require- 
ments of “the general welfare of the United 
States” (the American people). No such 
long-term commitment is constitutional for 
this reason, in part. Furthermore, any such 
practices in the past cannot serve as prece- 
dents justifying continuation because no vi- 
olation of the Constitution can justify an- 
other violation. The works a fraud 
on the Constitution—it is uncenstitutional. 

2. The program is a fraud on the national 
(common) defense of ‘the United States 
for the following reasons, in part: 

As every competent military leader well 
knows, World War II in effect gave Russia 
potential power-dominance over Eurasia and 
vicinity—Britain, Japan, North Africa; and 
Russia can exercise this latent, but real, 
power dominance there at will. For some 
supporting details, see, for example, my 
statements included in records of various 
congressional committee hearings, such as 
the following: 
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(a) Again the Marshal! plan, March 10 


1948, House Foreign Affairs Committee, pages 
2240-48, including my statement of April 4, 
1947 against the 


Doctrine; 

(b) Against the North Atilantie Pact, May 
16, 1949, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, part 3, pages 1235-63 (but not listed in 
table of contents) ; 

(c) Against the first peace time draft, 
April 1948, House Armed Services Committee, 

pages 6343 et seq., and January 19, 1950, page 
5309 regarding its extension—also June 3, 
1950, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
pages 37-42, opposing the draft’s extension; 

(d) Against the foreign aid program, June 
1953, House Foreign Affairs Committee. Eco- 
nomic and military aid to countries in Rus- 
sia’s power sphere, defined above, at best 
augments Russia’s war potential, not that 
of the United States of America; indeed, it 
depletes America’s war capabilities, helps to 
gut her resources, to the Kremlin's delight. 

America is powerless to support, maintain, 
or rescue, her forces in Britain, Japan, and 
Europe, for instance—once Russia would 
start all-out war using massive rockets, 
then bombers, paratroops, then ground 
forces. No defense against rockets is pos- 
sible and there is in Europe, Britain, and 
Japan only a token air defense; so any mas- 
sive bomber attacks by Russia would be un- 
stoppable, devastating there. Therefore, 
America’s forces stationed there are in ef- 
fect a sacrifice offering to the Kremlin, for 
war purposes. They are being deliberately 
kept there as a “trip wire” device, or on the 
“tethered goat” tactic—so that, if Russia 
attacks, they would be annihilated or cap- 
tured, causing the American people to .bé so 
enraged as to remove any possibility of Con- 
gress being able to do its constitutional 
duty: to debate and decide whether or not 
to commit America to war against Russia 
in attempted defense of Britain and Europe. 
Such a plight of these scores of thousands 
of American forces is intended to force Amer- 
ica into fighting there. 

America’s system of military alliances is a 
monstrous joke militarily because not one 
of these allies;Britain least of all—could 
survive 5 minutes against Russia’s rocket 
attacks; that is, as to military installations 
and capabilities. Every one of them knows 
this full well and obviously plans accord- 
ingly—not to try to fight. 

The economic and military aid program 
works a gross fraud on U.S. national defense. 
This is doubly true because global dispersion 
of America’s economic and military re- 
sources and forces has helped to produce her 
present plight—wide open to a nationwide, 
nuclear Pearl Harbor of catastrophically 
decisive charcter, as K. may wish. 

America’s’ air-defense resources are scat- 
tered globally (where they are useless—com- 
pletely ineffectual against Russia’s bomb- 
ers); yet America is left with so few within 
the United States of America that official 
plans call for attempted defense (against 
attacking Russian’ bomber forces) of only 
key points and installations—not of the 
American people; and no plans have been 
made to stop Russia’s bombers over north 
Canada and the Arctic region where they 
could be blocked completely by adequate 
air defense arrangements. The United 
States is bankrupt as to air defense—from 
the standpoint of the American people and 
their homes. The American Navy is scat- 
tered globally, with no real prospect of being 
able to attack Russia effectively (except 
Polaris subs, if and when proved reliable 
and truly operational—not so now); yet 
defense aftrangements against Russia’s 
rocket-firing subs off U.S. coasts are woe- 
fully inadequate. This means America 
faces a nuclear Pearl Harbor daily, as a real 
threat, at E.’s pleasure. These are some 
of the reasons why the foreign ald program 
is a fraud on US. defense. 
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3. The program is a fraud on the Amer- 
ican people, for the following reasons, in 


The program has been, and is now, based 
on misrepresentations to the contrary of the 
foregoing facts and conclusions; so the 
people are fraudulently victimized. They 
have been led to believe that it is in support 
of sound American principles globally, but 
has been the main support of international 
socialism—supporting Socialist governments 
in general, some actually Communist-So- 
cialist regimes (communism being fully de- 
veloped socialism). The program has there- 
by paved the way for more of socialism’s 
government-over-man system  globally— 
therefore for communism’s progress. The 
people have been deceived into thinking it 
is an anticommunism program (while in 
reality a long-laid Bfitish-United States 
power-politics program). Just as Hitler used 
the incessant cry, “Save the world from bol- 
shevism,” to cover up his real aims. The 
program works a gross fraud on Americans— 
in these and other respects. 

4. The program is a fraud on foreign peo- 
ples, for the following reasons, in part: 

The program’s support of Socialist regimes 
globally has prevented their collapse—the 
proved failure of their bankrupt programs. 
It has thus deprived the peoples concerned 
of a fair chance to get rid of socialism and 
freely choose a different system. It has fos- 
tered collossal fraud and waste in many 
countries and burdened most of them with 
insupportable armaments and military estab- 
lishments which are useless against Russia, 
useful only to dictators and demagogs and 
those who benefit by militarism; all to the 
great distress, if not wreckage, of the coun- 
tries’ economic systems and, in some cases 
(such as Laos) way of life, in substantial de- 
gree. These peoples have been deceived into 
believing America can, will, protect them 
against Russia—fakery. They have been 
misled into believing that long-continued aid 
will benefit them; whereas it undermines 
their self-reliance and character; it demor- 
alizes them inescapably. The program works 
a ghastly fraud on these innocent peoples 
in a variety of ways. 

5. The program is a fraud on morality, for 
the following reasons, in part: 

It is antimoral to trap innocent peoples 
as indicated above, perhaps to their doom at 
the Kremlin’s hands. Any promised long- 
term aid would be a snare and delusion be- 
cause urconstitutional—not binding on fu- 
ture Congresses, indeed a fraud and so not 
to be counted upon. The program is anti- 
moral in the Nth degree because it serves 
as the excuse for trapping scores of thou- 
sands of young Americans (troops) and their 
women and children in the role of sacrifice 
offering to the Kremlin, if war comes, as 
indicated in paragraph 2 above. It is anti- 
moral to corrupt governments and peoples 
with long-continued aid, undermining their 
character and selfreliance—the only sure 
dependence they can have; also to militarize 
them with insupportable armaments and 
military establishments—useless for real de- 
fense of their countries, if Russia starts a 
war. It is antimoral for America to violate 
her traditional principles and obligations 
under the U.N. Charter by interfering gross- 
ly in the internal affairs of the aided coun- 
tries—the common practice in recent years. 
The program’s related usurpation of power by 
the Federal Government is infinitely evil, 
antimoral; likewise as to indulgence in the 
false pretenses involved. It is antimoral to 
mislead the American people into believing 
that they have a moral obliagtion to carry 
out continuingly any such antimoral pro- 
gram. The program works a fraud on 
morality. 

6. Identification: This statement is sub- 
mitted by me as a private citizen not con- 
nected with any group or orgranization; as 
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a veteran of both world wars—majJor, AAF, 
World War II and now major, AUS, retired; 
also as a member of the New York bar re- 
tired; also as a long-time, never-changing, 
and officially recognized foe of communism 
and the Communist conspiracy and of all 
that the Kremlin stands for—for instance 
as the author (as a private citizen, without 
any Official connection or subsidy) of the 
comprehensive and fully documented writing 
which was adopted by the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1953 as its own Official 
document, House Document No. 213, 838d Con- 
gress, entitled “Permit Communist-conspira- 
tors To Be Teachers?’—of which the New 
York City Board of Education, for example, 
acquired 40,000 copies for the city’s public 
school teachers’ use. The undersigned is 
also the author of constitutional writings 
and writings on other topics touched upon in 
the foregoing statement. 

P.S.—Russia’s ICBM’s, and IRBM’s (from 
bases near Alaska), to which there are no 
possible defenses, of course add greatly to 
America’s peril. 





Deficit Spending Is Not the Road to a 
Sound Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, every 
dreamer must someday wake to reality 
and this is especially true of those who 
dream pleasant dreams about the econ- 
omy, forgetting the cold realities. The 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal warns of the rude awakening 
which may be in store for the American 
people if the administration spokesmen 
continue to sweet-talk us into ignoring 
the dangers of deflict spending: 

How To Be Happy IN WASHINGTON 


Don’t worry about a thing, least of all 
budget deficits—such is the caliber of the 
advice the Nation is getting from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the guardian of the 
people’s money. Instead, like Pollyanna, we 
should think happier thoughts. 

Secretary Dillon said in his Tuesday speech 
that we should keep the long-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind when assessing 
the budget deflicts currently being recorded. 
He figures that a year from now the country 
will probably be in the midst of an eco- 
nomic boom which will be pushing the 
budget back into the black. 

And what is this pretty prospect based on? 
It’s based on arbitrary projections of the good 
old undependable gross national product. 
Mr. Dillon hopes to see the GNP hit an an- 
nual rate of $555 billion next year; it was 
slightly over $500 billion at the end of last 
year. 

One point our public servants rarely dwell 
on is just how unreliable the GNP is as a 
measure of economic growth. It can be in- 
creased on paper by increased Government 
spending, no matter how wasteful or for what 
purpose (it always swells mightily in war). 
It can be increased on paper by inflation— 
and that’s happened so much it is usually 
necessary to deflate the statistics to get any 
useful comparisons. Such is the floppy 
structure of the GNP which the Government 
counts on to rescue it from its own folly. 

For our part, we do hot profess to know 
what the economy will be doing a year from 
now. Even if there is a reasonable expecta- 
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tion of greater business activity, however, 
that is an indefensible way to calculate a 
budget. It’s not a method at all, but an 
escape from responsibility in the hope that 
wishing will make it so. 

The deficit now anticipated for the fiscal 
year ending next week is some $3 billion; 
for the following year—and on extremely 
hopeful revenue expectations at that—it is 
$3.7 billion, That makes nearly $7 billion 
between now and a year from now. These 
are the inflationary deficits the Secretary of 
the Treasury stoutly defends as “inevitable 
and appropriate’—but also reducible 
through expanding business activity. 

Now just suppose, despite the booming 
visions in Mr. Dillon’s head, business turns 
down instead of up. After all, it can happen. 
And experience shows that it does not have 
to turn down much to multiply an antici- 
pated deficit five times or more. Would Mr. 
Dillon still call deficits of such magnitude 
“inevitable and appropriate’? 

The honest truth, of course, is that the 
only responsible way to figure a budget is to 
make the most realistic—even pessimistic— 
estimate of revenues and hold spending 
to or preferably below that level. But to 
Mr. Dillon this commonsense procedure of 
keeping spending within income is, as he 
sternly put it, “totally unacceptable.” 

Avoiding deficits in this way, he said, would 
mean endangering national security and neg- 
lecting national needs—the latter being the 
current euphemism for all those untold bil- 
lions of new domestic political handouts al- 
ready starting to pour out of Washington. 
And cutting back on politicking with the 
people’s money does indeed appear to be 
totally unacceptable to this administration. 

Thus do our officials turn vice into virtue 
and history’s lessons upside-down. Though 
we can’t share their foolish optimism, we 
wish them such happiness as they can find 
in their dreams—and pray that, somehow, 
the Nation may wake up in time. 





Untapped Market of Over 65 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in her 
second of a two-part series in the New- 
ark Star-Ledger, Sylvia Porter today 
points up the businessmen’s general 
failure to date to develop the market 
for selling to the older customers. 
Whether because of Mrs. Porter’s inci- 
sive analysis or other marketing stud- 
ies, we may be sure that the intelligent 
American entrepreneur will not for long 
continue his neglect of the senior citi- 
zen consumer. 

Again let me stress that the Ameri- 
can Government, as well as the Ameri- 
can businessman, must study carefully 
the needs and wants of this ever-grow- 
ing group of citizens. The first step 
must be to establish in one govern- 
mental unit the responsibility for re- 
searching and resolving the problems of 
our senior citizens. This is the bureau 
of senior citizens which I have so many 
times urged be brought into being with- 
out delay. 

You will see from Mrs. Porter’s article 
that business will be moving ahead, 
seeking out the senior citizen. Let us 
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not fall behind in our responsibility to 
these citizens: 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


One of every 11 Americans today is 65 
or older, a rise of 236 percent since 1920 to 
@ total of 17 million. As advances are made 
in the conquest of diseases of middleage, a 
doubling in this age group in the next 40 
years is forecast. 

Despite this obvious business potential, 
the typical businessman ignores the older 
consumer. As the Philadelphia Federal Re- 
serve Bank pointed out in a recent study 
entitled “After the Gold Watch,” merchants 
willingly “take their money but few manu- 
facturers and retailers have yet made an ef- 
fort to develop the over-65 market.” 

Of the millions of Americans 65 and over, 
55 percent are women and of those 85 and 
over, 61 percent are women, What’s more, 
a@ huge number of these women are alone; 
the widowed, divorced or single woman con- 
stitutes the largest group of the over-65 in 
our country. 


OBVIOUS CHALLENGE 


Despite this obvious challenge, few busi- 
nessmen have the vaguest idea of how and 
what to do about it. Facts are scarce and 
one reason is that the older consumer 
doesn’t cooperate in supplying the facts. - 
The Philadelphia Reserve Bank made an 
astute observation when it said “Nobody 
likes being marked old and singled out for 
special attention”—least of all a woman. 

The over-65 age group has been growing 
three times as fast as the population in the 
past 10 years. Almost 1.2 million persons 
reach 65 each year, 50 percent above the 
rate in 1940. Despite the clear need for 
reliable information about this American as 
an earner, saver, spender, the senior market 
has been the least probed of all markets. 

Nevertheless, these points appear clear. 

The older consumer does constitute a 
separate and distinct market—which is 
complex, tricky, hard to sell but great with 
promise. 

The spending pattern of the older con- 
sumer does differ from that of the younger 
consumer and the senior citizen does have 
special needs and desires for food, clothing, 
housing, recreation, etc. 


SHOPPING HABITS DIFFER 


The shopping habits of older citizens dif- 
fer, too. As an illustration, a study by 
Robert E. Dodge, of the University of ae 
indicates older people prefer to shop in 
central shopping districts and in depart- 
ment stores. In spite of their low incomes, 
they are willing to pay for quality goods. 
They aren't easily swayed by advertising but 
do respond to appeals that stress service. 
They like to shop alone. 

Here are more specific implications to 
American business. 

1. Although housing for the elderly has 
been given lots of publicity, this remains a 
largely untapped market and the senior citi- 
zen can be a highly profitable customer for 
@ suitably designed house. The Philadel- 
phia Reserve Bank defines this as a small 
house, all on one level with plenty of space 
for storage, hobbies and projects and a num- 
ber of special features. Older people do 
not favor neighborhoods designed exclusively 
for them or only warmer climates. They 
want to be integrated with all age groups 
and not move away from their old communi- 
ties. 

2. There is also a largely untapped market 
for special diet foods and a tremendous need 
for clothes in larger sizes which are chic and 
young looking. 

3. There is another largely untapped 
market for senior citizen budget vacations 
and low-cost recreation facilities. 

Right now, the over-65 American repre- 
sents a shining ity for the business- 
man who has the imagination to understand 
what is happening under his eyes. 
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American Private Companies Have Long 
Sponsored Peace Corps Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, too little 
tribute has been paid to private Ameri- 
can companies who have been contrib- 
uting to the improvement of the lives of 
people all over the world for many years. 
The laudable objectives of a Govern- 


sonnel of private companies at no cost 
to the American taxpayer.. In many re- 
mote sections of the world people are 
enjoying better health, eating better 
food, wearing better clothes, and living in 
better homes, not because of some 
benevolent government, but because of 


the farseeing operations of private in- 

dustry. In this day, when most of the 

plaudits are saved for the so-called 
glories furnished by socialistic govern- 
ments, let us say a few kind words for the 
part Americans have played, and are 
playing, in making the world a better 

place in which to live. Just a small ac- 
count of this enormous contribution is 

contained in this week’s issue of U.S. 

News & World Report and I would like 

to include the article as a part of these 

remarks: 

ANOTHER KInD oF Peace Corps: AMERICAN 
Businesses AproaD—Story or Nine US. 
CoMPANIES AND THEIR Impacr ON Host 
NaTIONSs 
While a Government-sponsored Peace 

Corps of American youths is just getting or- 

ganized in Washington, private US. busi- 

nesses are accomplishing many of the objec- 
tives of a “Peace Corps” in their day-to-day 
operations around the world. 

For decades, or longer, private companies 
have been helping backward areas step up 
into the 20th century—while making profits 
for themselves. 

Nine examples of private enterprise in ac- 
tion abroad are described in these pages. 
Pacts, figures, and many of the photographs 
came from a series of reports on “U.S. Busi- 
ness Performance Abroad” by the National 
Planning Association. 

Operations described here span South 
America, Africa, and Asia. Included are sto- 
ries of two oil companies, an airline, a rub- 
ber firm, a life insurance concern, a manu- 
facturing corporation, a mail-order house, 
and two shipping lines. 

Working largely through local people, these 
companies have expanded from small begin- 
nings into giant enterprises in their adopted 
areas. In the process they raised local liv- 
ing standards, helped to combat disease and 
illiteracy, created reservoirs of trained 
people. 

In short, they have done and are still 
doing many of the things that the new 
Peace Corps hopes to do. 

Altogether, more than 3,000 U.S. firms now 
operate abroad. They have added more than 
42 billion dollars’ worth of capital equip- 
ment to the basic wealth of their host coun- 
tries. 

They add up to a “Peace Corps” that often 
has been more effective than U.S. Govern- 
ment aid, and far more impressive than any 
Russian aid. 

Guatemala’ The United Fruit Co., largest 
private business enterprise in Central Amer- 
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ica, has reclaimed vast areas of the jungle 
for banana plantations, built whole towns. 
The company has created, in effect, a fresh- 
fruit industry that brings income and prog- 
ress to a number of countries in Central and 
South America. 

Philippines: Started in 1947, the Philip- 
pine American Life Insurance Oo. has a basic 
policy: Half of the capital it accumulates 
goes to stimulate new industries, and to 
construct new housing in the Philippines. 
Most of the remainder of the company’s 
funds also are invested locally. 

Liberia: The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
was one of the first U.S. firms to invest in 
Africa south of the Sahara. The company 
started growing rubber in Liberia in 1926, 
supported many other Liberian economic 
activities and thereby boosted living stand- 
ards distinctly. 

Brazil: The General Electric Co. has op- 
erated successfully in Brazil for 40 years. 
GE was one of the first “foreign” companies 
to stress local manufacturing, rather than 
imports. Through its efforts Brazilians were 
introduced to such advances as refrigeration. 
The company’s “buy Brazil” policy set off a 
chain reaction of industrial development. 

Ethiopia: Trans World Airlines agreed, 15 
years ago, to help the Ethiopian Government 
establish Ethiopian Air Lines. Under TWA 
guidance, EAL has developed into one of the 
fastest-growing commercial air carriers in 
the world. The objective of both TWA and 
Emperor Haile Selassie: To develop a self- 
sufficient airline in Ethiopia and open up 
inaccessible areas. 

Venezuela: The Creole Petroleum Corp., 
which is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), is the leader of the Vene- 
zuelan petroleum industry—‘“from which all 
social and economic blessings flow in this 
country,” as one Venezuelan official pute it. 

Peru: Casa Grace, as W: R. Grace & Co. is 
known in South America, is the second- 
largest private employer in Peru. The roots 
of Casa Grace go deep into almost every 
area of Peru’s economy, with its activities 
carried on in nine categories, ranging from 
textiles to transportation. 

Mexico: In Mexico, Sears, Roebuck has 
been demonstrating for nearly 15 years how 
an American firm can quickly achieve work- 
ing partnership in the economy of a foreign 
country and provide technical assistance in 
developing local industries which function 
as its sources of supply. 

Indonesia: Since Indonesia declared its 
independence in 1945, the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co. has built hundreds of miles of roads, 
constructed airfields, provided schools for 
children of its employees, opened hospitals, 
launched modern housing projects. 

In the past 10 years, more and more 
American companies have gone overseas, 
taking U.S. know-how with them. As of 
now, these firms employ more than 2 mil- 
lion workers abroad, of whom fewer than 
20,000 are from the United States. The firms 
pay $7 billion a year in wages and about $4.5 
billion in local taxes; plow back 60 percent 
of earnings in new capital. Russia has 
nothing to match this private Peace Corps 
of business firms, as they bring new wealth 
and social progress to remote areas. 





Eager Youth 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a young Westfield student 
has appeared before a congressional 
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subcommittee to argue for his proposal 
to establish a showcase for scientific 
achievement at the 1964 World’s Fair in 
New York. I am proud that a resident 
of my hometown is taking such a direct, 
personal interest in such an imaginative 
project. This 17-year-old scientist has 
given freely of his time and energies to 
make a suggestion which bears careful 
consideration before final decisions are 
made on design of the U.S. center at 
the fair. An editorial in the Courier 
News, Plainfield, N.J., of June 8, describes 
the project and reaction to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial entitled “Eager 
Youth” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eacer YOUTH 


Westfield’s young Bruce Tully is showing 
his elders a few things about energy and 
initiative. And, in the process, he’s devel- 
oped an idea that could add a needed 
to scientific education in the United States. 

The 17-year-0ld—aided by his father, An- 
thony D. Tully—is spending his days and 
nights pushing his plants for his astrona- 
rium science cefiter, a modernistic, dome- 
topped structure proposed as the U.S. build- 
ing at the 1964 World’s Fair in New York. 
Its visitors would be numbered in the mil- 
lions. 

And young Tulley hopes the building 
would be used after the fair as a showcase 
for the Nation’s scientific achievements, as 
a national science academy offering a wide 
range of educational opportunities for young 
people. 

At a hearing before a House subcommittee 
in Washington last month, Bruce summed 
up the idea this way: 

“There is no one spot in this country where 
the dedicated students and people can group 
together and see what our Government and 
scientific industries are doing in the field 
of science.” 

His idea has been accepted—and applaud- 
ed—by area Congressmen, by the National 
Science Foundation and by such men as Dr. 
Edward Teller, father of the hydrogen bomb, 
and Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, incoming Air 
Force Chief of Staff. 

Bruce’s travels in behalf of his project 
have taken him from New York to Washing- 
ton to Cape Canaveral, Fla., site of one of 
the scientific adventures that interest him. 

There are two other designs under consid- 
eration as the U.S. center at the world’s fair. 
One of them is by Robert Moses, longtime 
New York Parks Commissioner and now 
president of the World’s Fair Corp. 

It’s stiff competition for a "17-year-old. 
But, because we're proud of this achievement 
by youth, we hope Bruce wins. 

Even if he doesn’t, he has given his elders 
a concept that has undeniable merit. And 
his devotion to his dream has set an example 
other teenagers well could follow. 





Tribute to the Honorable George H. 
Bender 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of June 
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22, 1961, paid a splendid tribute to our 
late colleague, George H. Bender, who 
‘died suddenly only a few days ago. The 
services which were held in the Chagrin 
Falls Methodist Church are so sensitively 
described that I want to share them with 
all the Members of the House. The 
article follows: 
Ex-SeENATOR BENDER HAILED aS LOVER OF 
PEOPLE 


George H. Bender, former U.S. Senator and 
longtime Republican leader in Cuyahoga 
County, was eulogized yesterday at his 
funeral as a man who loved and who was 
kind toward people and who had a deep 
devotion to his country. 

In the Methodist Church of Chagrin Falls, 
Mr. Bender’s friends and political colleagues 
bowed their heads as the minister, the Rev- 
erend Gladstone L. Brown, prayed: 

“Eternal God, we thank Thee for this 
life that has been lived amongst us, for his 
love and devotion to his family, for his 
concern and kindness toward people of all 
stations in life, for his enthusiasm and 
devotion to the service of his Nation, whose 
welfare and safety he so deeply. cherished.” 


FLAG ON CASKET 


Mr. Bender died of a stroke at his home 
in Chagrin Falls last Sunday. He was 64. 

His wife, Edna, was unable to attend the 
funeral. She has been ill in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. An ambulance brought her to the 
Stroud Funeral Home in Chagrin Falls in the 
morning. After that she was returned to 
the hospital. 

The small church was packed for the serv- 
ice, at which both the Reverend Mr. Brown 
and the Reverend H. A. L. Grindon, rector 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in Cleveland, 
officiated. 

An American flag was folded into a tri- 
angle, with just the stars showing, and it 
lay on the bronze casket. Baskets of flowers, 
red carnations, yellow and white chrysan- 
themums were on both sides of the casket 
and around the altar. 


The Reverend Mr. Brown, in his prayer, 


said: 

“We pray that Thy blessing and comfort 
may be with the members of his family, 
whom already Thou has blest with under- 
standing and sensitivity. Be with each one 
of them, granting that consolation which 
comes from complete trust in Thee. 

READS FROM ST. PAUL 

“Speed, we beseech Thee, the physical heal- 
ing of Mrs. Bender, and with it bestow Thy 
peace, both of mind and spirit, which passes 
all human understanding.” 

The minister read the love chapter from 
the 13th chapter of the First Corinthians, 
part of which is: 

“If I speak in the tongues of men and 
angels, but have not love, I am a noisy gong 
or a clanging cymbal. And if I have pro- 
phetic powers, and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. If I give away all 
I have, and if I deliver my body to be burned, 
but have not love, I gain nothing.” 

The Reverend Mr. Grindon, in his medi- 
tation, said Mr. Bender “has entered into a 
longer, richer life with God.” He added: 
“Death is a gateway to this life with God.” 

“There is one soul in paradise who is re- 
membering his friends and praying for 
them,” he said. “He was a righteous man, 
and he loved God and the children of God’s 
creation. Can you imagine one who has done 
so much for others doing less in paradise?” 

The flag was draped over the casket as the 
pallbearers bore it from the chuch for the 
trip to Knollwood Cemetery in Mayfield 
Heights 


Pallbearers were William Flaugher, Wal- 
lace C. Birr, Gilbert Kells, Joseph Bender, 
Jr., Reese Bender, Albert Swain, Raymond 
Kilfoyle, and Michael Henneges. 

Among those at the funeral were: Ohio 
Secretary of State Ted W. Brown; State Audi- 
tor James A. Rhodes; retired Associate Jus- 
tice Harold H. Burton of the U.S. Supreme 
Court; Ray C. Bliss, State Republican chair- 
man; Carl D. Friebolin, Federal referee in 
bankruptcy; Mrs. Norman F. Wulff of the 
Cleveland Board on Education; A. L. (Sonny) 
DeMaioribus, head of the GOP in Cuyahoga 
County; Miss Albina R. Cermak, US. eol- 
lector of customs; Postmaster Joseph S. 
Frantz of Cleveland; Oliver P. Bolton, whose 
mother is U.S. Representative Frances P. 
Bolton; Federal Judge James C. Connell; 
Judge Paupl C. Weick, of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals; Common Pleas Court Judges Ar- 
thur H. Day, Benjamin D. Nicola, Charles W. 
White, and William J. McDermott, and Mu- 
nicipal Judge Harry Jaffe. 





Free Enterprise 
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OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an address, delivered in Red- 
lands, Calif., by the Reverend. Edward 
W. Greenfield on February 24, 1961. 
Mr. Greenfield, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, former teacher of philosophy and 
religion, and recent editor of the journal, 
Faith and Freedom, speaks from wide 
experience and thoughtful conviction. 

Mr. Greenfield has recently entered 
employment with Mr. Walter Knott, of 
Knotts Berry Farm, Buena Park, Calif. 
His work will be as minister of the 
Church of Reflections on the farm and 
as assistant to Mr. Knott in pursuing 
the concern for freedom. 

His address follows: 

A CLERGYMAN RECONSIDERS FREE ENTERPRISE 
(An address by the 
Reverend Edward W. Greenfield) 

Let me indicate from the beginning that, 
in talking about free-enterprise, I am fully 
aware of the vastness of the subject, of the 
many ramifications and qualifications which 
it will not be possible to consider in an ad- 
dress of only 45 minutes, and that there is 
abundant room for differences of interpre- 
tation and opinion. The basic consideration 
for this occasion, however, is that I am 
speaking as a clergyman—a clergyman who 
was for many years highly critical of capi- 
talistic free enterprise, but who in recent 
years has been led by thought and experi- 


‘ence to reconsider and place a new evalua- 


tion upon the free enterprise economy. 

I am by no means alone in having under- 
gone this process of revaluation, but it is not 
always clear why some of us have come to 
rise in defense of free enterprise. For my 
own part, the reasons are not simply eco- 
nomic or practical, but also, and primarily, 
moral and religious, and it is largely these 
latter considerations that I should like to 
share with you. 
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The attack on economic concerns in gen- 
eral is, of course, very ancient, irrespective 
of the economic system in vogue. Six hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Chinese sage, 
Confucius, condemned the man who was 
engaged in trade for diverting human en- 
ergy into other than spiritual channels. For 
example, Confucius said: 

“The superior man understands what is 
right; the inferior man understands what 
will sell.” 

“The superior man loves his soul; the in- 
ferior man loves his property.” 

Jesus appears to have taken an equally 
dim view of too much emphasis upon com- 
mercial interests when he said: 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

That this ancient suspicion cast upon 
commercial and economic pursuits has been 
carried over into our own era is fairly com- 
mon knowledge. For example, Norvin R. 
Greene, writing “In Defense of the Busi- 
nessman,” recalls: 

“As a college student in the 1920’s, I was 
struck by the sermons given by visiting 
ministers in the college pulpit. Sunday 
after Sunday, they consisted of a condemna- 
tion of the businessman, of the pursuit of 
the dollar, of our material civilization. The 
Park and Fifth Avenue ministers obviously 
derived their living and built their great 
stone edifices from contributions by the ex- 
coriated businessman. And I can remem- 
ber wondering whether the businessman was 
a masochist, or whether he suffered his 
weekly beating in order to make sure of en- 
tering the Kingdom of Heaven. 


“This outright condemnation of the busi- 
ness community was also to be found in the 
university classroom, and in the novels and 
literature of the era. The businessman was 
pictured as a crass purveyor of commodities 
for a profit; as a nonintellectual; as, in fact, 
an inferior animal to be despised.” 

The depression era produced an even 
more vigorous attack on economic concerns, 
particularly as represented by private cap- 
italism. One of the extreme attacks, made 
in a public pronouncement of a major 
Protestant denomination, actually called for 
abolition of our destructive free enterprise 
system by eliminating the system’s incent- 
ives and habits, the legal forms which sus- 
tain it, and the moral ideals which justify 
it. In its place, the resolution proposed a 
Socialist economy which would “modify or 
eliminate private ownership of the means 
of production or distribution.” 

It was during this same depression era 
that I myself joined the chorus of attack, 
becoming a virtual Socialist. Believe it or ~ 
not, my objection to the New Deal admin- 
istration of the 1930’s was not that I 
thought it too “liberal” or “leftist,” but too 
conservative. I thought of it as attempting 
to preserve rather than replace freedom of 
enterprise. As late as 1948, I still found it 
impossible to vote for either the Democratic 
candidate or what was often referred to as 
the me-too Republican candidate, and reg- 
istered my semi-Socialist protest by voting 
for Henry Wallace. 


TAKING A LOOK AT FREEDOM 


It was not too long afterward, however, 
that I began to reconsider and revaluate. 
It didn’t happen all at once; it happened 
over a period of years, with appreciation of 
the free enterprise kind of economy grow- 
ing on me, the more I examined and under- 
stood and had direct experience with it. 
During these same dozen years, others have 
likewise apparently come to a new apprecia- 
tion of free, private enterprise. For exam- 
ple, in December 1959, the thoroughly “lib- 
eral” religious journal, the Christian Cen- 
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tury, so widely influential among clergymen, 
editorialized with approval on “The Decline 
of Socialism.” In the very next issue it car- 
ried the statement of one of the most promi- 
‘nent leftwing religious leaders in the coun- 
try, saying that he has “moved away from 
a doctrinaire socialism.” -To be sure, both 
these sources now advocate what they call a 
mixed economy, the mixture being a very 
considerable portion of the policies of the 
welfare state, but nevertheless the other 
portion, so newly recognized as having merit, 
is the very free enterprise they once despised. 

A further case in point is offered by Dr. 
T. V. Smith, whom I had the privilege of 
knowing as a’ colleague when a dozen years 
ago he joined the staff of the Philosophy 
Department at Syracuse University. As a 
man highly regarded in intellectual circles, 
he was also at one time one of the foremost 
critics of traditional capitalism. In 1939, 
when he was a U.S. Congressman as well as 
@ professor at the University of Chicago, he 
engaged in public debate with the late Sen- 
ator Robert Taft on some of the basic issues 
of economic and political life. More recent- 
ly, however, in his book, “Live Without Fear,” 
he proclaims a different view. Asserting that 
the ‘American capitalistic system and sys- 
tems of business which preceded it have 
been badly misjudged, he goes on to say: 

“The truth will slowly emerge, but it will 
be manifest in the end. Then it will be seen 
that capitalism does not put its emphasis 
upon the making of money, but that above 
all and informing all, it is characterized by 
the making of money. It is the creative 
touch which transforms all. Capitalism is 
mankind’s most creative invention; it cre- 
ates goods, in surplus; it creates and dis- 
tributes purchasing power to absorb the 
goods so plentifully produced; it creates an 
atmosphere in which men can enjoy not 
only their products but, most of all, can 
enjoy their betters without disdaining their 
imferiors. Capitalism is the creative way of 
life.” 

There is, then, a new appreciation, in some 
quarters, of free, private, capitalistic enter- 
prise. To be sure, the appreciation has its 
dilutions. The idea seems now to be: Let’s 
keep private enterprise for the wealth it un- 
deniably produces, but tax that wealth for 
public welfare. The trend in America to- 
day is not toward the kind of socialism in 
which government takes over the ownership 
and operation of industry, but toward the 
preservation and, so it is asserted, even en- 
encouragement of private business and in- 
dustry as the source of revenue for the 
operations of what is called “the welfare or 
service state.” This appears to be the es- 
sential philosophy of the New Deal, of the 
New Frontier, of Prof. Kenneth Galbraith 
and his neo-Keynesian followers, and, in 
slightly modified form, of what is often re- 
ferred to as modern republicanism. 


I say these things as matters of objective 
fact, making no attempt to pass judgment 
upon them. I shall, in passing, merely, 
raise a question without trying to answer 
it. I think that we must seriously ask 
whether free, private enterprise can actu- 
ally survive under the kind of approach to 
it that has just been indicated; whether 
we may not actually be killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. It is not my 

here, however, to go into these po- 
litical phases of the future of free enter- 
prise. My purpose today is only to express 
my reconsidered opinion that the goose is an 
indispensable friend, whateyer views one has 
about what he thinks he can do with the 
eggs. I emphasize this central point of the 
fundamental value of a free enterprise econ- 
omy because, while most clergymen now do 
have grave doubts about the future under 
socialism, many are still just as strongly 
critical of free enterprise as an alternative. 
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' one’s own property—has always been coveted 


WHAT FREE ENTERPRISE IS 


An appraisal and appreciation-of free en- 
terprise must begin with an understanding 
of what it is. It is not always understood 
that free enterprise is actually, in its essen- 
tials, the oldest, most obvious, and natural 
of all ways for taking care of man’s material 
needs. It was not invented or planned, as 
are socialism and communism; it did not 
come irrto existence full blown by the decree 
of some man or group. The free enterprise 
system is, therefore, not really a system at 
all. Its origins are as old as man, and its 
growth proceeded from the experience and 
deep-rooted motives and needs of man. 
While it is true that man does not live by 
bread alone, he nevertheless d have mate- 
rial needs—and economics is nothing more 
nor less than the science of meeting those 
needs. 

The way of free enterprise is simply a going 
forth and offering something you have (en- 
ergy, produce, or property, or the value of 
these things in money) in free exchange for 
something you need or want. Voluntarily or 
by willing agreement you expend something 
of yourself and receive a commensurate re- 
turn, whether a crop of potatoes from sowing 
and cultivating, a paycheck for calculating 
and constructing, or dividends from making 
an investment. 

Whatever the ways in which it is applied— 
and it is the most flexible and versatile of all 
the economic ways of life—it nevertheless 
operates on the basis of three simple prin- 
ciples: 

1. Individuals are free, by themselves or in 
voluntary cooperation with others, to use 
their talents, energy, and enterprise to im- 
prove ‘the circumstances of themselves and 
their loved ones; 

2. They are entitled to the fruits of their 
labor in proportion to the value of their 
service and enterprise as determined by the 
free choices of customers in a free market; 

3. The right to possess and accumulate 
property for the sake of one’s own material 
welfare is the essential meaning of free en- 
terprise as it develops from simple barter 
into what is today called capitalism. Private 
capital is not simply money; it is the sum 
total of any man’s possessions, earnings, or 
means of securing earnings, whether large or 
small. Any man who possesses anything, in- 
cluding the labor of his mind and hands, 
or tools that are the extension of his mind 
and hands, whether a shovel, a pencil, a 
truck, or a factory is, therefore, a capitalist. 

All the way through, it will be noticed, the 
emphasis is upon free, voluntary action in 
behalf of one’s own interests, yet each man’s 
personal interests are served as he has some- 
thing to offer that serves another’s interests. 


That circumstances have seldom, if ever, 
permitted the full operation of these prin- 
ciples is not to be denied. Though they have 
been implicit in economic endeavor through- 
out much of human history, it was not until 
recent centuries that capitalistic free enter- 
prise emerged with the large degree of free- 
dom from external restraint that is known as 
laissez faire capitalism. The 19th century, 
at least in the United States, was probably 
the period most nearly distinguished by 
laissez faire, though some students would say 
that laissez faire capitalism has actually 
never existed in any pure enough form to 
provide basis for properly evaluating it. 


NO JUSTICE WITHOUT FREEDOM 


Nevertheless, the principles have persisted 
even when completely, or at least largely, 
flouted by slavery, conquest, confiscation, 
bureaucratic regimentation, and the exist- 
ence of governmentally privileged classes liv- 
ing off the sweat of tax-burdened serfs and 
subjects. The status of a freeman—of hav- 
irg the right to pursue one’s own destiny 
by one’s own efforts and in possession of 
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by individuals who were not afflicted with 
the slave mentality. It has long been one 
of the primary concerns of justice that all 
men should thus be free. 

From at least the time of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, violations of justice have 
been ized and scored in precisely 
these terms—when men are told that they 
must think, act, and produce by the arbi- 
trary will of an overlord, they are slaves; 
when a tax collector or plundering horde 
has first lien on the fruits of their labor, 
they are being exploited and robbed; when 
they have, therefore, no real control over 
their own lives, their own property, their own 
destiny—indeed, have nothing that can eally 
be called “their own’—they are the most 
pitiful of men. Every such coercive destruc- 
tion of liberty and denial of personal dignity 
and property has been condemned by the 


spiritually sensitive and the morally per- 


ceptive since the Ten Commandments. 

When we look closely at human history, 
in whatever time and place, we observe that 
the oppressions and injustices suffered by 
men have largely, if not entirely, been inter- 
ferences in, despoiling of, attacks upon, or 
denials of the free, productive enterprise and 
possessions of individuals and voluntary 
groups. Injustices are far less often the acts 
perpetrated by free men than they are the 
acts perpetrated against the freedom of men. 
In no realm of human life has this been 
truer than in the economic. 

Realizing all this, or at least sensing it, the 
founders of the American Republic set up a 
government more favorable to individual ini- 
tiative, freedom of private enterprise, and the 
rights of private property than had ever be- 
fore existed on earth. Though abuses arose 
in the exercise of this freedom and by virtue 
of governmental favor to special interests, 
the released energies Of free men in a free, 
capitalistic economy outcreated and out- 
produced in six generations all the efforts 
of men in the preceding 6,000 years. There 
are many contributing reasons for the eco- 
nomic miracle that is America, but none is 
more important than the freedom of men 
hampered only by their own limitations as 
they moved upon the frontiers of a new 
world to make their own way. 


FREEDOM UNDER CRITICAL FIRE 


An observer from another planet might 
well suppose that an economic way of life 
so fabulously productive of material good 
would be universally accepted and extolled. 
He would be astonished to discover, instead, 
that it is almost everywhere under con- 
demnation and attack. Among many it is 
regarded as inherently evil. 

As proof of this evil, critics often point 
to the low wages and harsh living conditions 
which existed in the earlier years of capital- 
ism as it emerged into dominance as the 
mode of economic life. They point to the 
observable fact that under private enterprise 
some men became rich while many remained 
poor. They reach the unwarranted conclu- 
sion, inspired by the mistaken views of Karl 
Marx and the Socialists, that the rich ac- 
quired their wealth by taking it from the 
poor. 

Completely overlooked by these critics is 
the fact that men had been struggling to 
throw off the shackles of exploitation and 
oppression since the beginning of history, 
that poverty, scarcity, and starvation had 
been the condition of men throughout all 
the precapitalistic centuries, and that the 
release of human energy to engage in pri- 
vate enterprise and own private property 
provided the first real chance that the poor 
had ever had to survive and thrive. Private, 
free enterprise capitalism did not create 
poverty; capitalism inherited it. 

If capitalism did not immediately over- 
come poverty, it was chiefly because the 
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wealth which capitalistic enterprise creates 
takes time to accumulate. If factory own- 
ers were often slow to give consideration to 
the human side of the productive process, 


- and therefore permitted and sometimes pro- 


moted inhumane working and living condi- 
tions, these evils were not inherent in 
capitalism as such. They were cases of 
man’s inhumanity to man—the same failures 
that existed to even worse degree under the 
older statist regimes of monarchy and feud- 
alism, and which have by no means been 
overcome under modern statism. Only 
under capitalistic free enterprise were the 
eventual improvements in overall material 
well-being even possible. If it took time for 
men to learn the responsibilities of their 
new freedom, let the blame be placed where 
it belongs—on the men themselves. 

It nevertheless remains that free, private 
enterprise has done more to create more 
wealth for more people more quickly than 
any other kind of economy known to the 
history of the human race. The only way it 
can continue to do so is to keep it free, with- 
out a return to the shackles, interventions, 
confiscations, and artificial distributions of 
wealth by the coercive measures which have 
become the reactionary trend of our time. 

It must never be forgotten that wealth 
cannot be distributed unless it is first cre- 
ated. Wealth cannot be created unless peo- 
ple work and produce. With human nature 
as it is, people work best to produce most 
when they are free to reap the rewards of 
their labors; when, as a result of work, they 
have something which they may call their 
own, Any system such as socialism or com- 
munism, or diluted and disguised variations 
of these, which reduces incentive by deny- 
ing or taking away the fruits of one’s own 
labor, reduces the wealth-producing poten- 
tial. Nothing more thoroughly destroys the 
wealth-producing capacity of people than 
arbitrary enforcement of the Marxist prin- 
ciple: “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need.” 

Have you ever tried to think through what 
would happen if this were actually and liter- 
ally put into effect? Think it through, and 
you will have to conclude that socialism is 
not a means of creating and distributing 
wealth; it is only a way of creating and dis- 
tributing poverty. 

IS CAPITALISM MATERIALISTIC? 


Christians have frequently, and more re- 
cently, joined in criticism of free enterprise 
capitalism for other reasons than the mis- 
taken Marxist notion that it creates poverty. 
They have often been critical for the exactly 
opposite reason. They have criticised on 
the ground that we have produced too much 
wealth, that the very productivity of mate- 
rial wealth under capitalism is materialis- 
tic. And it is true that the vast increase 
in the material standard of living made pos- 
sible by the free economy, especially in 
America, has been accompanied by disturb- 
ing features. At the, height of American 
prosperity we see also a breakdown in moral 
fiber. The greed, dishonesty, covetousness, 
juvenile delinquency, high divorce rate, 
drunkenness, and crime are all expressions of 
@ materialistic spirit that has become wide- 
spread in this century. Because the increase 
of material comforts provided by private 
capitalism has been accompanied by moral 
decline, it is assumed by many that capital- 
ism is the cause of the decline. 

But if this be true, then a serious con- 
sequence follows. The idea that material 
abundance in itself causes moral decay leads 
logically to the conclusion that everyone’s 
standard of living should be lowered, that 
virtue derives from, or is associated with, 
poverty. This appears to be Professor Gal- 
braith’s concern; we are too affluent for our 
cultural and spiritual good, and therefore 
the wealth should be taken out of private 
hands and put into public service. If this 


view should be correct, then all pretensions 
of concern for the poor, advocating coercive 
measures to raise the standard of living, 
would have to be regarded as self-contra- 
dictory. If material abundance, in itself, is 
the cause of corruption, it would be as cor- 
rupting under socialism as under capital- 
ism. As a matter of fact, one of the world’s 
highest rates of insanity, suicide, delin- 
quency, drunkenness, and divorce exists in 
Scandinavia, the paradise of almost total 
welfare-statism and guaranteed material se- 
curity. 

Materialism undoubtedly does exist to an 
alarming extent in our capitalistic civiliza- 
tion, but this is not the fault of capitalism 
as such. In the free society of which free, 
private enterprise is an integral part, there 
is at least a vast amount of room for spirit- 
ual achievement as well. Above all, and 
especially in contrast to Communist soci- 
eties, the American free society affords the 
largest degree of religious and cultura] free- 
dom to be found anywhere in the world. 

If materialism and its corrupting influ- 
ence exist in capitalist society, the fault does 
not inhere in the economic system but in 
the values which the system is made to 
serve. Free enterprise is only a tool, and as 
a tool it is morally neutral. Like any other 
tool put freely at the disposal of men, it will 
serve either good or evil, depending upon the 
character and stewardship (or their lack) in 
the people who use it. 

Actually, no other system ptits so high a 
premium upon individual merit, responsi- 
bility, and sense of stewardship as a free 
market economy. No other way of economic 
life comes so close to providing materia] re- 
ward on the basis of individual merit and 
achievement in the service-of human needs 
and wants. Socialist criticism often sets up 
an artificial distinction between production 
for use as over against production for profit. 
If by “use” is meant meeting the needs and 
wants of people, no other system ‘responds 
so quickly and efficiently as free enterprise 
to the infinite variety of such needs and 
wants—simply because it seeks a profit. 
Those who respond with the best at the 
most attractive price—in other words, those 
who produce most effectively for consumer 
use—are usually the ones who prosper. 
Without this incentive to prosper, as in 
Russia, the supply of goods for public use 
is pathetically meager. 

If under this system of free enterprise 
an entertainer prospers more than a teach- 
er or clergyman, a publisher of comic books 
more than the producers of poetry, or the 
manufacturers of cosmetics more than the 
painters of religious art, it is not the eco- 
nomic system that needs to be changed. 
The changes must be made in the alle- 
giances and values of men. To condemn the 
economy is merely to make it a scapegoat 
for failures on a much deeper level. Free 
enterprise is nothing more nor less than 
the most direct and efficient method of pro- 
viding whatever it is that people want or 
can be persuaded to want. The matter of 
improving human wants is not a matter of 
controlling the economy but of deepening 


the sense of individual responsibility under © 


God. That is something which many of our 
would-be economic reformers seem utterly 
unable to understand. 


CAN COMPETITION BE CHRISTIAN? 


A further criticism is that free enterprise 
is competitive rather than cooperative. 
The favorite phrase is “dog-eat-dog com- 
petition” or business according to “the law 
of the jungle.” Those who deplore com- 
petition, at least from a moral point of 
view, are also those who are most likely to 
deplore private monopoly, which is at least 
one of the consequences when competition 
has ceased to exist. Yet the only way to 
eliminate private competition on the one 
hand, or private monopoly on the other, is 
to place the control of all business and in- 
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dustrial enterprise under governmental 
monopoly. This is the condition that ob- 
tains under communism—though it is in- 
teresting to note that the Communists are 
themselves beginning to appreciate some of 
the merits of competition. 

Those who condemn the competitive fea- 
tures of free enterprise fail to recognize sev- 
eral things. Competition is not merely the 
life of trade; it is life itself. To eliminate 
competition would be to destroy whatever 
there is of the desire to excel; excellence 
(the very meaning of which is “to be supe- 
rior”) implies the surpassing of some people 
by other people. Even assuming that equal- 
ity of achievement were desirable, any in- 
quiry into ways by which it might be done 
will quickly reveal that it is impossible. 
Nor is it desirable unless we are ready to 
find fault with God for having created men 
in the infinite variety of individual differ- 
ences and with the vast differential-of abil- 
ities. If you should want to play God, how 
would you go about making everybody 
equal? 

And yet, for all the competitive rivalries 
of private enterprise, there is no way of eco- 
nomic life that, in the final analysis, is more 
cooperative and humane. For one thing, 
the very competitive struggle, with its in- 
exhaustible productiveness in the bid for 
consumer favor, has afforded employment 
for a tremendous variety of skills, tempera- 
ments, and abilities—talents which a hun- 
dred years ago would have found no outlet. 
In no other system is such extensive oppor- 
tunity afforded for a man’s not being a mis- 
fit; somewhere, by his own free choice, he 
can find a niche and make his maximum 
and unique contribution to the social whole. 
The interplay and fitting together of mil- 
lions of uncoerced interests and talents, 
such as can happen only in freedom of 
enterprise, is of the essence of cooperation. 

And again, the very competitive struggle 
calls for the utmost cooperation of all who 
work in any given industry to achieve the 
kind of efficiency and morale which keep 
production high and costs low—the key to 
Staying in business. The maintaining of 
happy employer-employee relations has ac- 
cordingly become a major concern of every 
responsible private industry. Increasingly 
it is being recognized that the interests of 
employers and employees are not opposed to 
each other; it is to the benefit of each to 
consider the good of the other and industry 
thrives where this kind of cooperation exisis. 

Most important, however, is recognition 
of the fact that without competition, co- 
operation loses its meaning. Only free men 
can cooperate, and, where men are free, there 
is bound to be competition. But this com- 
petition is not something to be dreaded or 
deplored; rather, it lifts cooperation to its 
higher levels. It is the competition of rivalry 
in courtship, for example, that lets a man 
(or &@ woman) select the mate with whom he 
can live in the most cooperative harmony. 
He is not limited to the first woman he 
meets. It is, likewise, competition on the 
open market that permits selection of the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the prod- 
uct with which one is likely to be happiest. 
A free market has no place for monopoly. 

It must not be forgotten that the rela- 
tionship between customer and supplier is 
just a significant a form of cooperation as 
any other. When a prospective purchaser 
selects what he wants among a competing 
variety of goods, he is exercising the dis- 
crimination and choice without which co- 
operation becomes coerced collectivism. The 
everlasting beauty of the free, competitive 
market, whatever else its faults, is that no 
one is forced to buy; no one is limited to the 
choice of a single brand in a single store. In 
the competitive market, the customer is 
king, and success in business depends upon 
winning the good will and trust of a grow- 
ing number of customers. Only the monop- 
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olist cam afford to say “the public 
be damned.” In competitive enterprise, 
each producer and seller actively seeks the 
cooperation of the customer, and the cus- 
tomer cooperates with the one who satisfies 
him best—very much as a man, by marrying, 
cooperates with the woman who satisfies 
him best. 

Take away the freedom of choice of a free 
market, whether in marriage or in business 
and the result is not “progress” toward 
anything that can be called a Christian 
economy; the result, instead, must be the 
tyranny of monopoly, collectivism, or dic- 
tatorship. So far from deploring competi- 
tion as un-Christian, we should glory in it 
as one of the surest bulwarks of the free- 
dom without which cooperation no longer 
can exist. The members of a chain gang 
may be working together, but we would 
scarcely call it cooperation. There can be no 
cooperation among slaves. 

STOP APOLOGIZING FOR CAPITALISM 


To be sure, free enterprise has its prob- 
lems, its conflicts, its hardships and injus- 
tices. It invites its charlatans, exploiters, 
and cheats as does every other kind of eco- 
nomic life or political organization. People 
do not become saints just because they are 
put in charge of a governmental bureau in- 
stead of a factory, classroom or labor union. 
Free enterprise has its special hazards in the 
fact of freedom, for wherever there is liberty 
there is bound to be risk. But its freedom 
is also its crowning virtue. Of all the types 
of economy as yet successfully practiced by 
man, no other system even approaches free 
enterprise in supplying an abundance of ma- 
terial needs, respecting individual differences 
and desires, and affording opportunity for 
achievement according to talent and merit. 
The failures of free enterprise are not the 
failures of the system but of men. Its suc- 
cesses are those of men and the system to- 
gether. ' 

So far from being apologetic about capi- 
talistic free enterprise, it is time, first, that 
men begin to understand it; second, be 
worthy of it; and, third, acknowledge that 
improving upon it does not lie in the direc- 
tion of overthrowing it but of undergirding 
it with a sense of Christian stewardship. 
Capitalism is, indeed, the creative way of 
life. It is up to us to keep it so. 





A Southerner Speaks on the Freedom 
Riders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter from a resident of 
Richmond, Va., that appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 21, 1961. 
It is encouraging and refreshing to see 
aman admit and overcome his preju- 
dices toward the Negro people. I am 
sure that there are many other respon- 
sible and intelligent southerners who 
share Mr. Gretz’ apprehension con- 
cerning the treatment accorded to those 
people who are now striving to bring an 
end. to the institutionalized discrimina- 
tion practiced in certain areas of the 
country in direct violation of our Con- 
stitution. 
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The violence engendered by the actions 
of the freedom riders occurs only be- 
cause certain unthinking and fanatical 
individuals refuse to grant to all people 
the equal rights to which they are en- 
titled. I urge all those who agree with 
Mr. Gretz to come to the fore and help 
put an end to the discrimination and 
segregation which makes many men in- 
sensitive to the denial of equality to 
many of our citizens. 

The letter follows: 

A View From THE SouTH 
Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I was very much interested in your edito- 
rial “Montgomery and the World” (May 24) 
but even more so in the comments by a num- 
ber of your readers regarding it, as published 


‘in the issue of June 7. 


As one would expect, the comments fol- 
lowed geographic lines, with southern read- 
ers joining in your indictment of the free- 
dom riders, and nonsouthern readers de- 
fending them. I am moved, however, to 
show that not all southern whites are ardent 
segregationists, motivated partly, I suppose, 
by amusement at the idea of throwing a 
monkey wrench into this all-too-pat geo- 
graphical division. 

Anyway, I am a southern white, born and 
raised below the Mason-Dixon line, and ex- 
cept for a few years of residence in New 
Jersey, have spent my entire life in the 
South. Subjected to the normal environ- 
mental influences of a segregated society in 
which the Negro is afforded only a second- 
class citizenship, I grew up with my quota 
of prejudice toward this unfortunate group. 

I won't say that I have been enlightened; 
only that I have changed. I have come to 
realize that the Negro, although culturally 
inferior to the white man as a result of living 
in an environment which is not conducive 
to the full development of his potential, is 
nevertheless not biologically an inferior per- 
son, and in reality is on the average quite 
equal to the rest of us. 

This opinion, of course, is heresy in the 
South but, it is encouraging to note, is be- 
Coming less so. In the course of my business 
activities I do quite a bit of recruiting of col- 
lege graduates and I note with considerable 
interest that today’s graduates, even in 
southern colleges, are much less prejudiced 
than I and my classmates were a generation 
or so ago. 

The main obstacle which besets the aver- 
age southern white seems to be the inability 
to recognize. the. fact that we discriminate 
against the Negro solely because he is a 
Negro. Of course, we attempt to support our 
discrimination on the basis of any number 
of rationalizations—such as, the Negro is il- 
literate, the Negro is immoral, etc., but a 
little objective analysis will reveal these to 
be smokescreens. If Dr. Bunche, the Harvard 
Ph. D., and I were to attempt to register at 
one of our southern hotels, I would be ac- 
cepted and he would be rejected. This would 
not be because I am intelligent and he is not, 
or because I am moral and he is not, but 
purely because I am white and he is not. 
Somehow, we southerners seem to be psy- 
chiologically incapable of admitting this, 
even to ourselves. 

As to the freedom riders, probably they do 
stir up trouble, even by nonviolent means. 
But, for heaven’s sake, how else can they ex- 
pect to make any headway? The Constitu- 
tion has said for nearly a hundred years that 
persons shall not be discriminated against 
because of race, creed, color, etc. Surely the 
Negro must be well aware of how much 
progress will be made if he just waits for 
developments. I am. 

I've lived in the South long enough to 
know that our idea of deliberate is no 
speed at all. So when the Negro has the 
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effrontery to request a cup of coffee at a 
white restaurant he gets thrown into jail and 
accused of being an agitator, publicity seek- 
er, Communist, etc. I can’t help but think 
that the Hungarians must have been guilty 
of much the same thing in Budapest a few 
years back, and that the Russians were, of 
course, quite right in gunning down those 
agitators. . 

One of your readers from Alabama sug- 
gested that the uprising of the Boston Tea 
Party was of great historical importance in 
freedom’s cause but implied that a similar 
uprising by freedom riders in pursuit of 
rights for Negroes must be suppressed in the 
cause of freedom. Good grief—apparently it 
depends on the color of those who rise. 

But in spite of all this, progress is being 
made, and education seems to be the answer. 
We won’t change overnight here in the 
South, but then again we won't always be 
as insensitive to the idea of equal rights and 
opportunities for all of our citizens. After 
all, this is the great American dream. 

The really unfortunate aspect of the case 
is the lack of leadership here in the South 
in the direction in which we are heading. 
One doesn’t have to be a superintellectual 
to realize that segregation is a “dead horse” 
and that the whole country is undergoing 
an inevitable social change. Still, all our 
leadership (and we have it in abundance) 
is directed along the path we would like to 
travel instead of the path we are going to 
travel. ‘ 

C. B. Grerz. 

RICHMOND, Va. 





Spending Too Much Leads to Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows that any family which spends 
more than it takes in eventually gets into 
serious trouble. There is no difference 
when a nation spends without regard to 
income. The policy of the present ad- 
ministration seems to be to meet all prob- 
lems with the same solution, spend more 
money. This may be good politics at the 
moment, but in the end it will lead to 
bankruptcy. The President’s attitude on 
spending is pointed out in the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal: 

On SPENDING Too MucH 

President Kennedy made a remark a few 
days ago that is highly revealing of this ad- 
ministration’s approach. He softened the 
comment somewhat when he actually de- 
livered the talk, but this is how it was 
originally written: 

“IT am less concerned about the dangers 
of spending too much too often than I am 
about the dangers of too little and too late.” 

Well, that’s blunt enough, and certainly 
no one can say it is not an accurate refiec- 
tion of the administration’s behavior. The 
President happened to be discussing foreign- 
aid spending, which he is seeking to increase 
and remove further from congressional con- 
trol, but it is difficult to think of any spend- 
ing—military,-domestic, foreign—that he is 
not trying to boost. 

In fact some people figure that, at the 
rate we are going, we will see annual spend- 
ing budgets of $120 billion or more not many 
years hence. Already we face deficits of in- 
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definite duration. And the public debt, 
which is expected to reach the highest level 
in history within a year, is going to have its 
statutory ceiling jacked up again. 

So is it right that the Government should 
be less concerned about spending too much 
too often than about too little and too late? 
In an actual war situation, the danger of 
too little and too late is obvious, though 
even then military men are aware of the 
dangers of spending too much too often. 
But, as the President often reminds us, we 
are in a struggle whose end no man can see. 
And that is a strong argument for husband- 
ing our resources. 

Specifically it means that if we are going 
to spend all these extra billions on defense 
and space, we cannot keep adding to the bil- 
lions for domestic political handouts and 
foreign subsidies to corrupt and socialistic 
governments. What the Kennedy adminis- 
tration most urgently needs is a sense of 
priorities and an understanding of the dan- 
gers of spending too much too often. Its 
casual attitude is nothing but a flight from 
discipline and responsibility. 

For spending a nation into bankruptcy is, 
to put it mildly, a bankrupt theory on which 
to run the U.S. Government. 





Appreciation 
EXTENSION bg REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, my hometown newspaper, recently 
published an editorial which I found 
most moving and full of truth. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I now insert 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

APPRECIATION 


Space projects being carried out in elec- 
tronics plants in the greater Lowell area, 
and the Hanscom complex in particular, are 
attracting new faces to our backyard from 
all parts of the Nation and the world. 

Typical of these was the team of scien- 
tists which arrived in the Bedford area over 
the weekend to exhibit space hardware 
from the Space Technology Laboratories, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. For most of the group, 
it was the first time they had ever been to 
New England and their reactions were well 
worth recording for the native son who has 
been so deep in the forest he doesn’t see the 
trees. 

One of the leaders of the party, James 
Rector, who had been in most parts of the 
world but never in Massachusetts, put it 
this way: “When I was over to Concord 
Bridge today, read those plaques and realized 
the tremendous significance of what hap- 
pened here, the terrific odds those farmers 
overcame against a trained British Army 
and what an overwhelming desire these men 
had for liberty, I wanted to fall on my knees 
in respect. 

“What a fascinating part of the country 
is this section, so filled with America’s his- 
tory, so picturesque and unspoiled by a mad 
desire to root out everything old and replace 
it with what is called modern. 

“But as I walked under the shade: trees 
by the Concord River and noted the peace 
and serenity of the area, I couldn’t help but 
think of all the people now in this country 
who are ready to sell it down the river for 
a@ mess of communism.” 
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How true, Mr. Rector, it takes a stranger 
to think those thoughts, but they certainly 
need reviewing to the native sons more 
often, especially in these troubled times. 





Newark, N.J., and School Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note that those northern- 
ers who clamor for racial integration in 
the South make every effort to protect 
themselves from integration evils in 
their own city. I applaud, of course, 
anyone’s efforts to promote racial in- 
tegrity but to be hypocritical on the sub- 
ject is unforgivable. 

The Board of Education of Newark, 
N.J., recently adopted a school redis- 
tricting plan. The NAACP protested 
and charged diserimination, as usual. 
That group of agitators, of course, is 
satisfied only when they are in full com- 
mand. However, if there is any truth 
in the NAACP charges that the redis- 
tricting plan intensified segregation, I 
congratulate the board of education, as 
it certainly will aid education in Newark. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the Newark Eve- 
ning News of May 24, 1961. It follows: 


New ScHoo.t ZONES—Ciry UNIT ACCUSED OF 
SEGREGATION 


(By Robert F. Palmer) 


The board of education last night adopted 
a@ sweeping city-wide school redistricting 
plan amid charges that it was intensifying 
segregation in the schools by its action. 

The plan calls for changes in district lines 
and school organizations next fall to permit 
the establishment of a new senior high 
school in Vailsburg and to ease overcrowding 
at numerous schools. It was attacked vigor- 
ously by representatives of the Newark 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the 
Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council and by 
the school board’s only Negro member, Ver- 
ner V. Henry. 

The plan was defended by Morris Fuchs, 
board president, and Dr. Edward F. Ken- 
nelly, superintendent of schools, who had 
recommended it. They said it was the best 
solution to problems of increasing enroll- 
ments and denied the segregation charges. 


DISTORTIONS CHARGED 


Kennelly labeled as “irresponsible and 
sheer distortions of fact” statements by the 
Newark NAACP branch, which for the last 
several months has been demanding an in- 
vestigation into his administration. 

The redistricting plan, designed to provide 
relief from overcrowding, especially to Wee- 
quahic High School and Clinton Place and 
West Kinney junior high schools was 
adopted by a vote of 8 to 1, with Henry the 
only dissenter. He said he feared the plan 
would result in intensification of segrega- 
tion under the guise of relieving overcrowd- 
ing. He suggested it would have been better 
to leave the status quo and continue the 
overcrowding. 

Fuchs insisted the plan was simply an ef- 
fort to utilize all empty classrooms in the 
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city and ease overcrowded conditions. He 
predicted further steps would have to be 
taken in the next few years to handle en- 
- rollment increases, particularly im the south- 
ern part of the city. 
FUCHS PROPOSALS 


Fuchs said he would urge the board to con- 
sider additions to Bergen and Avon Schools 
to make them eight-grade instead of six- 
grade schools and conversion of Clinton Place 
Junior High into a senior high. He said he 
would propose such a senior high, however, 
only if his longstanding proposal for the des- 
ignation of two of the city’s senior highs as 
academic high schools were Carried out. 

The academic high schools, the board presi- 
dent said, would be available to college- 
bound students from every part of the city. 
Thus, he explained, a Clinton Place High 
School, whether it would be academic or 
comprehensive with commercial courses, 
would not become a segregated high school 
as it would otherwise because of its geo- 
graphic location. 

The proposed changes for the southern 
part of the city this September under the re- 
districting plan were attacked specifically by 
Mrs. Helen Winters, representing the Clinton 
Hill Neighborhood Council, This is the way 
she described the changes: 

“A mixed but predominantly white group 
of children from Bragaw and Hawthorne El- 
mentary Schools (which now go through 
grade 6 and will go through grade 8) will 
gradually leave Clinton Place Junior High, 
which is racially mixed but predominantly 
Negro, and enter Weequahic along with chil- 
dren from Chancellor, Maple, and Peshine, 
all of which are predominantly white except 
for Peshine. 

“At Weequahic, children will be excluded 
from Bergen, which is predominantly Negro, 
and Madison, which is racially mixed but 
predominantly white. This will leave Clin- 
ton Place Junior High with children from 
Bergen and Avon and the ninth grade from 
Miller, all predominantly Negro, and South 
Side High School will take childen from 
Bergen and Avon and Clinton Place who 
are predominantly Negro.” 

Mrs. Winters told the board its plan 
should be reversed in order to attain bal- 
anced heterogeneity. 

William Payne, spokesman for the Newark 
NAACP branch, said flatly that the addi- 
tion of two grades at Bragaw and Hawthorne 
Schools was being made “in order to avoid 
sending the pupils to the oo 
Negro Clinton Place Junior Hi 

Payne said the redistricting plan and “the 
creation of a predominantly white high 
school in Vailsburg” show that “racial dis- 
crimination obviously plays a key role in the 
administration of this school system.” 

It is “not coincidence,” Payne declared, 
“that Negro teachers are assigned in the 
main to Negro schools and that Negro rec- 
reation teachers are assigned to Negro play- 
grounds.” 

When Payne repeated his organization's 
demand that the board investigate Ken- 
nelly’s administration, the superintendent 
replied: 

“The statement is filled with inaccuracies 
and half-truths. Allegations * * * are made 
for the purpose of injecting an emotional 
tone. One allegation I consider potentially 
or actually slanderous and I shall pursue it. 
Certainly every public servant is open to 
criticism, but not even a superintendent of 
schools is sup to be a second-class 
citizen, nor do I intend to become one.” 

Fuchs announced that the board will hold 
@ special conference June 1 to discuss the 
NAACP demand for an investigation. At 
that time, the board also will discuss lest 
Monday’s decision of the New Jersey Supreme 











Injustice Lies at Valley Doorstep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the ninth in 
a 10-part series of articles dealing with 
Indian problems in the Yakima Valley 
of the State of Washington is as fol- 
lows. This series appeared recently in 
the Yakima Daily Republic: 
(By Gene Maudlin) 


No one has begun hanging black crape 
but communities on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation are in mourning. 

Social disorder is literally at the doorsteps 
of the people, laid there by less than one- 
tenth of the Yakima Indians. 

Social injustice is literally at the door- 
steps of many Indian children, who live in 
an atmosphere of depravity, lethargy, and 
irresponsibility. 

The Indian land leasing program, as ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
is unrealistic in its present form. Farmers, 
businessmen, and community leaders be- 
lieve the system damages the economy of 
the Central Valley, fails in many ways to 
help the Indians, and serves te uproot good 
farmers from the land they have developed 
and improved. 

From an analysis of the problems beset- 
ting Indian and non-Indian alike emerge 
fairly well defined possibilities for solutions 
of the conflicting demands. 

For the non-Indians an all or nothing 
settlement is not likely. Equally for the In- 
dians, answers to their difficulties apparent- 
ly are not possible without compromise. 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction breaks 
down into many specific puzzles, some of 
them shared by the antagonists in this long 
dispute. Major among them are: 

1. Lack of State jurisdiction over the 
Indian denies them the right te many State 
services, such as the mental hospitals, re- 
formatories, and adoption facilities. 

2. Cities on the reservation must police 
the Indians, but they do it at the expense 
of non-Indian taxpayers. zi 

3. Most Indians cannot make credit pur- 
chases or obtain business loans. 

4. School districts are‘ obligated to pro- 
vide school facilities without financial sup- 
port from the Yakima Indian Nation. 

5. Fire District No. 5 must provide fire 
protection to the reservation, again largely 
at the expense of non-Indian property owners. 
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6. Most Yakima Indians do not pay a 
reasonable share toward the support of State 
and Federal Governments. 

7. Federal courts are not constituted to 
handle juveniles but processing of Indian 
children is required of them at the expense 
of civil cases. 

8. The Yakima Indian Nation lacks the 
facilities and the manpower to meet its social 
responsibilities successfully. 

Many ms are convinced these are mal 
problems which must soon be resolved. Im- 
portantly, oné of those who believe this is 
& judge of the Yakima tribal court, Orville 
N. Olmey. He said it simply. 

“Something has to be done,” he said re- 
cently. He indicated a need for a new out- 
look by all the combatants in the jurisdic- 
tional fight. 

Com: suggest themselves. 
following seem worthy of exploration: 

Consideration should be given, for in- 
stance, to the argument of Judge Olney that 
the Indians should not be placed entirely 
under State civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


OTHER WAY? 


Conceivably, jurisdictional problems could 
be handled in some other way. Even a 
hodgepodge solution could serve until the 
Government decides to terminate its trustee- 
ship over the Indians. 

There are areas of jurisdiction that the 
State should assume, if it can constitution- 
ally do so and only if other difficulties are 
worked out on the local level. 

Children—both the dependent and delin- 
quent—should have a right to all existing 
State facilities. But, if the State is to be 
successful, the Yakima Tribal Council will 
have to put real teeth in its statute cover- 
ing persons who contribute to the delin- 
quency of minors, State-tribal council co- 
operation in this field could accomplish as 
much as the State does off the reservation. 

State jurisdiction over children and the 
mentally deficient would solve another prob- 
lem. No logical purpose could be served if 
the Federal Government or the tribal council 
duplicated those services, facilities and 
buildings. 


The 


BURDEN ON INDIANS 


Since the Government is not likely to pay 
for them, the burden would fall on the 
Yakima Indian Nation. The income might 
provide sufficient funds in time but there 
are other expenditures which also must be 
made. 

Tribal revenue provides a per capita pay- 
ment of approximately $100 a year for all 
enrolled Indians; important, perhaps, to the 
Indians. But if the Yakimas are to help 
meet these problems, some of that revenue 
will have to be spent for services. 


POLICE AID 


The Yakima Tribal Council should, for 
instance, assign Indian police on a full-time 
basis to the police departments of Harrah, 
Wapato, and Toppenish. Sufficient men 
should be provided, in direct proportion to 
the police problems caused in those cities 
by Indians. Indian police should continue to 
be paid by the tribal council but be under 
the direction of the chief of police in each 
community. ; 

Since the cities receiye no income from 
policing the Indian problem, they should be 
given adequate help, free of charge. Thus, 
their complaints about loss of revenue could 
be stilled. 

In addition, the tribal council should 
spend some of its revenue to pay all of its 
share of fire protection costs on the reserva- 
tion. The Federal Government is being peti- 
tioned for money for this purpose and Fire 
District No. 5 is willing that the Government 
pay the tab. It is questionable, however, 
that this is an obligation the Government 
should be called upon to assume. 









than 5 percent 
they own; yet, 
e immediate future, farming appears to 
their best hope for taking a quick step 
toward basic financial independence. 

The Government could erase the liens now 
held on Indian trust land, liens which have 
accumulated because of failure of Indian 


& M. charges should be revamped, providing, 
perhaps, that land which goes unrented for 
a few years either be offered for public sale 
or be deeded to the Indian for sale, mort- 
gaging or farming. 

PLAN OFFERED 

Operation of the Wapato Indian irrigation 
project possibly should be let on contract 
to a private firm. Kenneth May of the Res- 
ervation Landholders & Leaseholders Asso- 
ciation believes it could be done for $500,000 
@ year. But this year the Government has 
indicated it wants $910,000 for this purpose. 
Giving the job to a private firm would not, 
of course, be necessary if the district ef- 
fected some of the economies many farmers 
believe possible. 

Federal aid for school construction in dis- 
tricts on the reservation should be offered, 
regardless of whether Federal funds are made 
available on a national basis. The tax base 
of reservation districts will be woefully small 
until such time as Indian land passes into 
private ownership, or goes on the tax rolls 
through establishment of an Indian manage- 
ment corporation. 


IMPORTANT OMISSION 


Yakima Indians should adopt the entire 
State motor vehicle code. The one section 
they have not yet adopted, which is of major 
importance, is the financial responsibility 
act. Since the roads are public, the Indians 
should be obliged to carry the same financial 
protection as other motorists. 

Two minor changes, possibly just one, 
could mean a return of business credit to 
the Indians. 

Judge Olney already has begun letting it 
be known that Indians must become finan- 
cially responsible. And, he is interpreting 
the Yakima Indian law and order code just 
that way. In time, his court will operate 
much in the same manner as justice or 
superior courts processes civil suits, includ- 
ing those for collection of debts. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs could provide 
assignments of trust income for major credi- 
tors, specifically banking institutions, on the 
request of the Indian. This would insure 
that some of the income from leasing of the 
Indian's land, and from his per capita pay- 
ment, would be set aside for payment of 
loans, 

Finally, if the State is to assume jurisdic- 
tion only over juveniles and the mentally de- 
ficient, the State should be able to collect 
sales tax on goods sold to Indians. If Indians 
do not pay the tax voluntarily, State regu- 
lations might permit the tax to be charged to 
the business firms selling to the Indians, or 
to suppliers. 

Extension of jurisdiction on a halfway 
basis would make several serious shortcom- 
ings obvious at once. These could be miti- 
gated, however, by firm pledges and honest 
effort on the part of the Yakima Tribal 
Council and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


DECISION NEEDED 


Eventually, a major decision must be made. 
Either the Yakima Indian Reservation—and 
Government trusteeship over it—must be 
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terminated or the Yakimas must adopt some 


would be purchased by private buyers or the 
Government, and individuals would receive 
titles to the allotments they now hold. This 


financial management, most of their money 
would soon be dissipated. 
TO BENEFIT INDIANS 


Self-government through incorporation _ 
pears to have some chance for success. 
that case, there would be individual oaiban 
ship of some land but tribally owned prop- 
erty—primarily forest lands—would be man- 
aged as a resource for the benefit of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Undoubtedly State jurisdiction still would 
be resisted if a corporation were formed. But 
it would be only logical for the Indians to 
assume, with the rest of us, a standard role 
in the framework of State society. 

Regardless of the final decision, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs must stake steps now to 
prepare the Indians for that day in the fu- 
ture. The Bureau must permit logical de- 
velopment of the Indians as U.S. citizens, 
as our neighbors. 

_ The Bureau of Indian Affairs must take 

the steps that will lead to it own extinction. 
Termination of the Bureau should be the 
aim of the administrators. 

These are suggestions indicated both by 
Indians and non-Indians. Maybe they are 
“pie in the sky” but, as Judge Olney re- 
marked, “Something has to be done.” 





General Taylor Is Good Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle recently published in the Washington 
Daily News which sets forth very well 
the qualifications and capabilities of 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor to fulfill the 
tasks of his new pcsition as military 
adviser to the President. The article, 
written by R. H. Shackford, follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News, June 27, 

1961] 

New Mirirary ADVISER Faces BERLIN CRISIS— 
“Ws Must Risk Moucn To WIN MucH,” 
GENERAL TAYLOR INSISTS 

(By R. H. Shackford) 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, the President's 
new military adviser, will bring to his first 
job—teview of planning for -the Berlin 
crisis—this philosophy: 

“In these troubled times we can exert 
effective leadership only if it is apparent to 
the whole world that there are certain things 
so important that, regardless of hazard, 
we dare put all to the test, as becomes a peo- 
ple whose desserts are large.” 

General Taylor wrote that in 1957. He 
then was Army Chief of Staff and his advice 
on military and other matters was being 
ignored. But now he will bein a position 
to bring his wealth of talent and ideas— 
military as well as diplomatic—directly to 
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the attention of the man who decides—the 
President. 
METHODICAL 

General Taylor is not a rash man, nor is 
he a missile-rattler. Rather, he is a man 
with a high reputation for methodical, care- 
ful planning. But he insists there are 
“times in the lives of both men and na- 
tions when we must be willing to risk much 
in order to win much”._times “when we 
must be prepared to ‘let the chips fall 
where they may.’” 

General Taylor is an unorthodox military 
man—one whose interest in the humanities 
is as great as his ability in military science. 
The basis for the above philosophy, he says, 
comes from these words of the 17th century 
Marquis of Montrose: 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desserts are small, 
That dares not put-it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


General Taylor will bring more than phi- 
losophy to the Berlin crisis. He was com- 
mander of the Berlin garrison in 1949-50, 
immediately following the blockade. His ap- 
pointment should.ease the worries of any 
who feared the United States might weaken 
in the defense of that city. 

General Taylor fought for years within the 
Eisenhower administration for a drastic 
change in strategic military policy. He 
sought more emphasis on preparations for 
limited, conventional wars and means for 
coping with guerrilla and subversive aggres- 
sion. Many of these policies already have 
been adopted by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

WROTE ARTICLE 

Back in 1956, General Taylor wrote an 
article for Foreign Affairs on this subject. 
But his civilian superiors refused to let it be 
published. The essence of that article was 
that if general war came, it would be 
through a series of smaller military actions. 

“In view of the rather encouraging suc- 
cess of its past efforts,” General Taylor wrote, 
“there is no reason to believe communism 
will change its future habits and perma- 
nently renounce aggression as an instrument 
of policy.” 

The State Department, then under John 
Foster Dulles, made this comment in recom- 
mending against publication: 

“This contains two factors which we 
would prefer not stressed. One is any men- 
tion of the, ‘rather encouraging success’ of 
Soviet efforts, since the U.S. line has been 
that their aggressive methods have beén at 
least temporarily abandoned because of their 
failure. 

“The second point is that it is generally 
recognized that the Communists for the 
present have renounced aggression as an in- 
strument of policy, and, therefore, part of 
this sentence is not.only undesirable but 
inaccurate.” 

NOT THAT KIND 

General Taylor could easily say: “I told 
you so.” But he’s not that kind. He is 
the kind who, after retiring in disagreement 
with U.S. policy and much disagreement 
with his fellow chiefs of staff, last January 
could write: 

“The staffs of the Joint Chiefs and of the 
services have been wrestling with most of 
these (military) problems for years, often 
in disagreement among themselves but ready 
to proceed in any reasonable direction clearly 
indicated by responsible civilian leadership. 
They will move promptly now if they re- 
ceive the basic guidance.” 

General Taylor’s job will be primarily to 
help President Kennedy provide that basic 
guidance. 
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A Warning to American Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the pious platitudes of the admin- 
istration, by its actions it definitely is 
attempting to discourage investment by 
private enterprise and substitute for it 
Federal Government direction and dic-* 
tation. 

Mr. Nixon’s remarks at the meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Advertising Clubs 
in New York City, today, are most timely 
and provide urgent warning of a prob- 


’ able funeral for American business if the 


present governmental policies continue: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Ricwarp Nixon 
AT THE LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE PHaAR- 
MACEUTICAL ADVERTISING CLUBS, NEw York 
Crry, JuNnE 27, 1961 


I am especially pleased to pay you this 
visit during the season when we send hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people out into 
the cold, hard, work-a-day world from our 
schools and colleges. Because this is the 
season, as well, for reaffirming from every 
acadenfic rooftop our belief that virtue is 
its own reward—and that, however rugged 
and relentless the challenge, the cause of 
freedom will win out in the end. 

I believe that this is still true. But I know 
that it won’t be true for very long unless 
all of us who really believe in that rather 
vague concept called the American way are 
prepared to back up our belief. 

We have to make clear in hard practical 
terms what the American way really means. 

We have to spot its enemies, conscious 
and unconscious, foreign and domestic. 

And we have to fight back, with all our 
resources of eloquence and dedication. 

I put my message to you today in these 
rather harsh and uncompromising terms be- 
cause they are of special and immediate rel- 
evance to your own situation. If virtue were 
indeed its own reward, and if the cause of 
freedom could in fact count on winning out 
in the end, then it seems to me that the 
great industry you represent would be rid- 
ing high—and deservedly so. 

But as I hardly need tell you, this is far 
from the case. You are under astonishingly 
bitter attack and you are threatened by pun- 
itive legislation. The profession of which 
you are so vital a part—and I refer of course 
to the medical profession as a whole—is sim- 
ilarly under the gun and is the direct target 
of proposals that, at best, would drive deep 
inroads into that free way of life we all 
cherish. 

As I have already said, we had better rec- 
ognize these facts, soberly and realistically. 
And thus armed, we had better start fight- 
ing back. 

I join you in that fight, because I see in 
it stakes that go well beyond just one indus- 
try, just one profession, just one set of leg- 
islative proposals. I see in this fight the 
whole battleground of regimentation against’ 
free choice, of centralized governmental con- 
trol against local and individual initiative, 
of bureaucratic decisionmaking against 
“creative enterprise. I see in it the drive for 
massive public taxing and spending against 
the preservation of a free marketplace in 
which a free American people vote their 
preferences with their own stable dollars. 
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I see in the outcome, therefore, the over- 
tiding question—will America in the years 
ahead reaffirm its faith in freedom, and will 
we thus move up to new and matchless levels 
of achievement by the same proven means 
that have brought us to our present great- 
ness? Or has the American way really 
and truly had it—and at the hands of do- 
mestic enemies masquerading as its stoutest 
defenders. ; 

Let’s consider the evidence—and then see 
how virtue is doing these days, in the way 
of just rewards. 

The pharmaceutical industry has chalked 
up a record over the years that cam hold its 
own against any other—for service, for high 
standards, for superb accomplishments. This 
is a record that includes: 

Tremendous competitivenesss, with more 
than 1,300 independent producers, no one of 
which controls more than 10 percent of the 
market in ethical drugs. 

Such levels of quality control that millions 
of Americans daily put their lives literally 
in its hands, without hesitation and with 
hardly a thought to the vote of confidence 
this in fact represents. 

It is a record that includes a basic re- 
search outlay that, in the past decade, has 
amounted to a billion dollars, that last year 
alone came to over 200 millions, and that 
regularly represents fully 25 percent of net 
profits. 

And yet the odds remain 2500-to-1 against 
any one new product gaining a share in the 
commercially profitable market. 

With all this, the record also reads: whole- 
sale prices up barely 3 percent in a decade 
that has seen a 25-percent increase for all 
industrial prices—and, to repeat, with huge 
leaps forward in the quality of ever more 
sophisticated and miraculous products. 

Against this record—and superb is almost 
too mild a word for it—let’s measure the so- 
called Kefauver-Celler bill. And the word 
for it, I suggest, is very definitely “punitive.” 
It seems to be animated by a deliberate desire 
to create a scapegoat for a whole catalog of 
sins—for everything from rising medical 
costs (up less in the last 10 years, however, 
than any other single item in the cost-of-liv- 
ing index) to monopolistic concentration in 
American business (1,300 competing firms 
to the contrary). Its two chief features are 
these: a cutback in patient rights for drug 
manufacturers, from the usual 17 to but 3 
years; and the use only of generic names for 
major categories of drugs, rather than trade 
names representing both the infinite varia- 
tions and the public confidence in the prod- 
ucts of individual risk-taking firms. And 
there is a third feature, too: tremendous 
powers of discretion lodged solely in the 
hands of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—powers that could literally 
make or break an individual firm or the 
whole industry. 

If the purpose of this bill were to discour- 
age risk and investment, make product 
improvement unrewarding, and depress the 
rate of growth of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, then I would say it is perfectly cut 
to pattern. But on any other standard— 
and especially that of preserving and stimu- 
lating our creative enterprise system, the 
most productive the world has ever known— 
I say simply this: The Kefauver-Celler bill, 
aside from its provisions for tighter quality 
control, makes no sense. 

What it does make is mischief. And it 
poses a real and present danger—to the drug 
industry, of course, but also to the vastly 
greater area of freedom that includes free- 
dom for American business and freedom 
for Americans—period. If this bill becomes 
a pattern and a model, then no area of 
American life is free from the threat of 
increasing central control, increasing bu- 
reaucratic conformity, and decreasing indi- 
vidual freedom. 
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Then too, as I have already said, the drug 
industry is but one vital part of a still 
broader profession—that of medical science. 
And although this is neither the time nor 
place to go into every last detail, I wonder 
if anyone would seriously challenge the gen- 
eral proposition that medical care in Amer- 
ica right now is the finest, the broadest, the 
most dependable in the world. Not perfect, 
not free of all problems, not equally avail- 
able to all our people—but of matchless 
overall quality and depth, and getting bet- 
ter all the time. 

Yet the American medical profession is 
also under attack, and we are asked to be- 
lieve that the only way to provide our senior 
citizens—some 16 million Americans 65 and 
older, at latest count—with adequate med- 
ical care is by compulsory payroll taxes on 
all wage earners, by compulsory programs of 
insurance, by compulsory participation in 
one massive, rigid, Government-controlled 
scheme. 

And this is the long and short of the so- 
called King bill which seeks to preempt the 
field of prepaid medical care for the aged 
from our present mixed system of State and 
Federal and private effort. It would replace 
variety and selectivity with uniformity. 
And it would replace freedom—for the doc- 
tor and the patient equally—with com- 
pulsion. 

Again I submit this fundamental ques- 
tion: what sense does such a proposal make? 
What kind of a future America does it fore- 
shadow? And again I am forced to answer: 
it makes no good sense at all, except in an 
America that has given up its heritage of 
freedom, and joined the dull drab ranks of 
the bureaucratic superstate. 

Now let me add at once—of course there 
is room for improvement in medical care, 
room for even greater achievements—for all 
ages and all classes of Americans. With 
respect to our senior citizens, last year’s 
Kerr-Mills bill surely deserves a full and fair 
trial before we conclude that massive new 
injections of Federal spending—and Federal 
control—are needed. This pilot program is 


Selective in its approach; it is based on State- 


by-State variations and on State and indi- 
vidual self-help; it fills only demonstrated 
needs. It is, in short, a program consistent 
with the principles of a free society. 

Beyond this program, there is a need for 
some further support and stimulation of 
private insurance plans and voluntary pro- 
grams of prepaid health care, especially for 
those who need it most but have the fewest 
private resources. There is in addition a 
need for guaranteed special-risk insurance, 
or for programs in which many firms pool 
their resources and share the burden of in- 
suring those who would otherwise be un- 
insurable. But I am sure that we will fill 
these needs—-fully and freely and voluntar- 
ily, through the creative partnership of in- 
dividuals and private firms, of doctors and 
medical associations, and of government at 
every level. 

In a word: America will continue to grow 
and progress, in the area of medical care 
as in all other areas of life, as it has al- 
ways grown and progressed—by the creative 
enterprise of millions of free associations and 
free people. This I deeply believe. And this 
I intend to continue to fight for as a pri- 
vate citizen, just as I did as a public official. 
It is your fight, too—all narrow questions of 
self-interest and partisanship aside. 

Before I leave you today, what could be 
more appropriate than a prescription. I have 
a very simple one for you, and even if it 


* Carries no guarantee of a sure cure, I think 


it may help “tone up” the system. It is a 
prescription of many parts: 

To begin with, an understanding of the 
problem you face, in the broadest possible 
terms—as a test case for freedom and its 
durability. 
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Then, a warning to police yourselves—on 
the highest professional level—against any 
relaxation of quality standards, against any 
monopolistic tendencies, against any de- 
mand for undue or undeserved profits: make 
sure you continue to merit the confidence 
of a grateful consumer public. 

Next, a challenge to blow your own horn— 
wherever and whenever possible, and always 
on the basis of your own factual record of 
accomplishment. 

And with the challenge, one specific sug- 
gestion about how best to go about the 
hornblowing: get into politics, as in- 
dividuals and in line with your own partisan 
preferences, but in any case use the vehicle 
of the political party to register your beliefs 
in no uncertain terms, to seek allies and 
supporters, and thus to bring to bear in the 
public forum massive and effective counter- 
pressures against conformity and control. 

In brief, speak out and organize and fight 
for the principles of freedom. And in the 
context of that total commitment, you will 
be guaranteeing as well the freedom of your 
profession and your industry. 





Let’s Face the Facts on the Communist 
Conspiracy To Win Latin America 
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OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Reds 
are out to win all of Latin America, using 
Castro’s Red, Cuba as a base of opera- 
tions. There are those in this country 
who insist that the only solution is to 
pour more American money into South 
American countries to bring about social 
reforms. We seem to be determined to 
give away the money of American tax- 
payers whether or not the recipients 
have any will to resist communism. A 
more realistic approach is to determine 
which countries are willing to fight to 
preserve their freedom against a Com- 
munist takeover and then provide those 
people with the arms necessary to vic- 
tory. This approach is outlined in the 
following article from a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal: 

ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA 


A viewpoint commonly heard today is that 
the only answer to the spread of Communist 
Castroism throughout Latin America lies 
in social and economic reforms heavily but- 
tressed by U.S. economic aid. Arms, it is 
said, are not an answer at all. 

But we think the matter was put more 
correctly in the blunt statements of Defense 
Secretary McNamara and Joint Chiefs Chair- 
man Lemnitzer. Arguing for removal of 
present congressional restrictions on military 
aid to Latin American nations, they noted 
that huge amounts of Soviet-bloc arms 
are pouring into Cuba in order that Cuba 
can serve as a base for exporting the Red 
revolution to South America. “The danger,” 
said General Lemnitzer, “is very great.” 

Until recently military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, which we have furnished, was a fairly 
foolish enterprise. It often meant adding 
to the glory Sf some dictator or other, or 
enabling one clique to knock off another, or 
one nation to start a border skirmish with 
another—none of which particularly affected 
the United States. That is why such aid 
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is presently restricted; it can be provided 
only after a Presidential finding that it’s 
essential to the security of the United States. 

Today we confront a drastically changed 
situation. The threat of Castro—whose 
overriding ambition is to be the dictator of 
all Latin America, and he is only 33—is 
something new in the Hemisphere. Never 
before has international communism had a 
whole country for a base in this part of 
the world, and it is being exploited to the 
hilt. Endless propaganda and subversion 
schemes and Red money pour from Havana, 
and Castro himself proved that it doesn’t 
take a lot of arms to overthrow a regime. 
Castroites are already busy throughout the 
area, trying to inflame the masses with -vi- 
sions of the Cuban “peasant paradise.” 

And let us not suppose the appeal is in- 
effective. To be sure, it is the old Com- 
munist bunk, but there are plenty of poor 
and gullible people in Latin America who 
figure they have nothing to lose. They are 
all the more likely to fall for it because they 
have no way of knowing what is really go- 
ing on in Cuba and because rarely, if ever, 
have they been exposed to such an organized, 
well-financed onslaughts. So there is no 
reason to dispute General Lemnitzer’s de- 
scription of the danger of the spread of 
communism in this Hemisphere. 

In these circumstances, it would be pleas- 
ant to imagine, as so many do, that eco- 
nomic and social reform and U.S. aid can 
effectively counter Castro’s Communist sub- 
version. If there were 100 years to spare, 
and if Latin America were blessed with 
wise governments, there might be hope of 
enough economic progress to blunt the Cas- 
tro appeal. As it is, we face not only the 
appeal of the Castroite big lie. We face the 
fact that this is also an organized Hemis- 
pheric conspiracy, based in Cuba and fed by 
ah. international Communist conspiracy. 
With or without popular support, it intends 
to topple existing governments and set up 
more Communist satellites. 

That is an intolerable prospect for the 
United States. This country should not 
have tolerated the communization of Cuba, 
and if the U.S. Government had been effec- 
tive it could have smashed the chain of 
conspiracy at its source in Castro and Cuban 
communism. . 

But surely, in the existing situation, !t 
is not irrelevant to talk about arms. We do 
not advocate a massive draining of the 
Treasury to flood Latin America indiscrim- 
inately with arms. Any increase in military 
aid obviously should come from cutting 
back military aid to oversea nations long 
since able to provide their own defense, and 
from sharp reductions in the wasteful eco- 
nomic aid so casually thrown around the 
world, not to mention the reckless Federal 
spending at home. 

What we do believe is that where a Latin 
American nation is aware of the threat of 
Castro communism to its own security, is in 
danger from it, and is willing to resist, the 
United States should be prepared to give 
it any necessary military help. Indeed, we 
do not see how the United States can do 
less. For if communism captures more of 
these nations, the United States may have 
to do something far more unpleasant. 

President Kennedy, in his latest foreign- 
aid appeal on Friday, spoke again of the 
challenges around the world. Challenges 
there unquestionably are. But let us for 
once realize that some challenges—like age- 
old poverty in India—are possibly less im- 
portant to the United States than the 
danger of Communist encirclement in our 
own hemisphere. 

And let us finally stop looking at that 
immediate threat through the foggy glasses 
of future reform, and see it clearly and 
coldly for the combined military-subversive 
Communist aggression that it is. 
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You and the Cold War—XIll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Daily News of June 24, 
entitled “You and the Cold War”: 

You anp THE CoLp War—XIII: How To Brat 

ASIAN REepS—PREPARE TO FIGHT THEM IN 

THEIR OwN BACKYARD 


(Nore.—Here is another in the Daily News 
series of articles on the cold war. This one 
considers the problems of Asia, as seen by the 
Daily News Foreign Service specialist in that 
area.) 

(By Keyes Beech) 

Toxyo.—South Vietnam, a narrow beach- 
head on the eastern flank of the Indochina 
peninsula, could take its place in history as 
the country where the tide of Asian commu- 
nism was reversed and the myth of Com- 
munist invincibility was shattered. 

Already under attack by an estimated 12,- 
000 Communist guerrillas, South Vietnam is 
obviously the next target of Communist-con- 
troled “liberation forces” in southeast Asia. 

Instead of standing by and seeing South 
Vietnam bled to death, American and Viet- 
namese planners are at work on ways to hit 
the Communists in their own backyard. 

U.S. guerrilla warfare specialists have al- 
ready arrived in Saigon. The size of the 685- 
man American military advisory group will 
be increased. Americans will serve in the 
field with Vietnamese troops right down to 
company level. 

All of which has, naturally, brought out- 
raged screams of protest from Hanoi and 
Peiping. f 

WHAT THE PLAN WOULD ACCOMPLISH 


There is much to recommend the plan to 
hit the Communists where it would hurt 
most—in their own territory. 

It would relieve pressure on the south. 
It would give the United States and its 
Asian allies time to build up the political 
and economic strength they need to resist 
the Communists. 

Moreover, the plan is militarily sound. 
More than half of the field grade officers and 
a substantial number of enlisted men in 
the South Vietnamese army come from the 
north. 

They know the terrain and the villages. 
They speak the local dialects. A great many 
of them have friends and relatives in the 
north. 

To slip them into North Vietnam by junk 
or parachute or jungle trail would be com- 
paratively simple. Communist guerrillas 
don’t seem to have much trouble infiltrating 
into the south. 

As American experts see it, each anti-Com- 
munist guerrilla unit would range in size 
from 5 to 30 men. They would stay only a 
few hours or a couple of days at most. 

They would blow up bridges, powerplants, 
supply dumps and other attractive installa- 
tions: They would also execute hard-core 
Communists at the village level, tit-for-tat 
for what Communist terrorists are already 
doing in the south. 

Predictably, the Communists would howl 
their heads off at the shame of it all. But 
they could never be sure that a local anti- 
Communist underground had not emerged. 

In any event, they would be forced to pay 
more attention to the home front and 
slacken their pressure on the south. 
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Inevitably, some of the raiders would be 
killed or captured. But experience has 
shown that no matter how tight the controls 
in a Communist police state, small compe- 
tent, compact groups can do a good deal of 
damage with minimum casualties. 

SHOULD SHOW REDS CAN BE DEFEATED 


Overthrow of the Hanoi government 
through such tactics is too much to hope for. 
But at the very least such raids should con- 
vince the Communists that two can play at 
the game of guerrilla warfare. 

They might, as a result, ease up on the 
south. This*should convince other southeast 
Asia nations that the Commanists can be. 
beaten, as they already have been in Malaya. 

It is the “image” of Communist power, not 
its actuality, that often counts in Asia. If 
the United States and its allies can convince 
Asian peasants that the Communists can be 
stopped they will have won a great psycho- 
logical and political victory. : 

The war against the north need not be 
confined to the military front. It could be 
waged on economic lines as well, for north 
Vietnam’s economy is far more vulnerable 
than the south’s. 

An American businessman who knows more 
about Asia than most embassies has come 
forward with a number of suggestions for 
fouling up the Communist economy in north 
Vietnam. 

His recommendations are simple and di- 
rect. 

As a starter he would counterfeit by the 
millions Communist ration cards, identity 
cards and all the other cards the Communists 
use to keep their subjects under control. 

By the time Hanoi got around to collecting 
the counterfeits and issuing new cards, we 
could do it all over again. 

Another step would be counterfeit Com- 
munist currency and scatter it all over north 
Vietnam. Still another dirty trick would 
be to smuggle a few million dollars worth of 
fancy consumer goods into north Vietnam. 

This would not only enrage the Communist 
bosses in Hanoi but would create an insati- 
able demand among the people for more of 
the same. 

Such devices would not, of course, destroy 
the Red regime. But at least it could be 
made highly uncomfortable. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT U.S. PROTECTORATES? 


Some of our better known thinkers back 
home are applying themselves to the vexing 
problem of what to do about those American 
protectorates on the rim of Communist 
Asia, such as South Korea and Laos, as well 
as South Vietnam. - 

The solution seems to be to write them off. 
Of course, nobody uses that phrase, because 
it sounds a little harsh, even cynical. The 
preferred word is “neutralize,” but the re+ 
sults would be the same. 

The premise is that because the Soviet 
Union has made such giant strides in the field 
of nuclear weapons and space exploration 
that it is now militarily equal if not superior 
to the United States, we must radically alter 
our thinking. 

As I understand the argument, it goes like 
this: “Now that the Russians have achieved 
military parity, we must neutralize our Asian 
satellites.” 

If we don’t agree to neutralization, the 
Communists will be angry and we may get 
into a war. In short, give them what they 
want and they will leave us alone. 

Besides, President Kennedy can’t afford to 
dissipate his energies on such trifling matters 
as Laos when he ought to be concentrating 
on more important matters. 

Moreover, we should not overcommit our- 
selves militarily in Asia. Otherwise, if the 
whistle blows for the big game, we will be 
caught short of strategic reserves. 

That’s the argument. Above all, it avoids 
war. It has the dangerous sound of logic. 
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But this argument is so full of holes, so 
utterly defeatist, so reasonably misleading, so 
much what the Communists want us to be- 
lieve, that if we subscribe to it we had better 
get out of Asia now before we are thrown out. 

What makes it all the more saddening is 
that the chief advocate of such a policy 
~should be America’s most distinguished 
pundit, Walter Lippmann. 

Lippmann has had a number of astonish- 
ing things to say about Asia in recent weeks. 
However, one simple fact seems to have 
escaped his attention. It is this: 

The most effective weapon in the entire 
Communist arsenal today is America’s fear 
of war. The master propaganda violinists 
of Peiping and Moscow play on this fear 
so skillfully that they may very well get 
what they want without a war. 


LAOS OFFERS PRIME EXAMPLE 


Laos is an excellent example. First, we 
make it clear to the Russians that we will 
not fight for Laos. Then, having shown our 
hand to the enemy, we go to Geneva to 
negotiate a truce. 

No wonder the Communists have so 
blithely ignored the cease-fire in Laos. 

Those are the actions of men who know 
they have us over a barrel. What makes 
it more painful is that. we made the barrel. 
Only when we can match, or show military 
power superior to the Communists, can we 
negotiate with any hope of success. 

In urging a “policy of neutralism for the 
weak and vulnerable political states,”’ Lipp- 
mann says: “That is the best, indeed that is 
the only, hope of their not being engulfed by 
communism.” 

Quite to the contrary, I would say that is 
the surest road to communism, especially in 
southeast Asia. Without American aid and 
support, southeast Asia would be a pushover 
for the Communists. 

And despite our sorry record in Laos, that 
country is free from Communist domination 
today only because of the American presence. 

Laos would love to be neutral. But after 
all the broken promises, after all the be- 
trayals, does Lippmann or anyone else really 
believe that the Communists would let Laos 
be neutral? 

I don’t. 


NEUTRAL THEORY DOESN’T FIT FACTS 


The concept of a neutral belt girding 
- southeast Asia is beautiful in theory. But 
like so many theories it doesn’t fit the facts. 

Even that the Soviet Union 
wants a “neutral belt,” Red China wouldn’t 
stand still for it a minute. 

Despite the Russian role in Laos, it is Red 
China that borders on southeast Asia. It is 
China, as of old, that claims suzerainty over 
the small nations of southeast Asia. And 
it is China, not Russia, that will exercise 
control if and when communism triumphs 
in Asia. 

And what about the “peripheral states,” 
as Lippmann calls them? Do they want to 
be neutral? 

One major reason for the army takeover 
in South Korea was that the country was 
drifting toward an accommodation with 
Communist North Korea that could only be 
fatal to the south. 

Millions of people in South Korea and 
South Vietnam have a deep, uncompromis- 
ing hatred of communism. They lived under 
it. Fortunately for them, they had an escape 
hatch. 

More than 2 million Koreans abandoned 
homes, property and, in many cases, family 
to move from North to South Korea. Nearly 
i million Vietnamese did the same. 

Even in this age of international immoral- 
ity, it would seem rather cynical to abandon 
these people to a policy that foredooms them 
to communism. 
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Thailand doesn’t want to be neutral, 
either. But Thailand is moving toward neu- 
tralism because, with good reason, it can no 
longer trust the West in general and the 
United States in particular. 

Once these countries succumbed to com- 
munism, we would have a new set of peri- 
pheral states—among them Cambodia, which 
manages the fine art of neutralism mainly 
because it has no border with a Communist- 
run state; and Malaya, which is not only 
stoutly anti-Communist but prosperous. 


NOW HE MOVES ON TO BIGGER THINGS 


Having disposed of the bothersome little 
countries of southeast Asia, Lippmann moves 
on to bigger things: “In Asia the great task 
is to consolidate the key countries of India, 
Pakistan, and Japan.” 

The Pakistanis are a proud people, but it 
must have been a surprise to them to learn 
that their country is one of the three key 
countries of Asia. 

And it’s a little difficult to see how you 
can consolidate a country whose two halves 
are separated by a thousand miles of hostile 
(Indian) territory. 

As for India, with all its problems, there 
is at least room for doubt as to whether it 
is a key country in the power sense. There 
are, in reality, only two powers in Asia. One 
is Japan; the other is Red China. 

Japan is once again the powerhouse of 
Asia. -It is friendly to the West and to the 
United States in particular. After all, you 
don’t go around insulting your best cus- 
tomer, regardless of what you may think of 
him personally. 

But after 15 years, more or less, of resi- 
dence in Japan I am not at all sure this 
country is a reliable ally. It is basically con- 
servative, capitalistic and, I think, anti-Com- 
munist. 

It is also politically unstable. 

Twice in the last year, despite a duly 
elected Conservative majority, it has bowed 
to noisy leftist street mobs and leftwing 
Socialist violence within Parliament. 

Apparently a good many Americans share 
my doubts about Japan. In a recent Ameri- 
can poll, Japan finished third after the 
Philippines and South Korea as the most 
reliable Asian nation. 





Fuzzy Thinking in Report of Commission 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a part of 
my remarks I would like to call attention 
to an analysis of the report of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal. This 
article emphasizes some of the fuzzy 
thinking of many who call themselves 
economists. What we need most in 
America is a return to the sound eco- 
nomic policies which built our present 


' greatness, not more impractical and out- 


worn economic theories. 
The article follows: 
OutTWORN ECONOMIC THINKING 
One criticism of the report of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit comes from 
the commission’s own vice chairman, H. 
Christian Sonne: Nothing in it “suggests any 
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really important new approach.” Certainly 
it is not in a class with the Aldrich Com- 
mission study which led to the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System in 1913. But 
there are worse things than having nothing 
new to Say. 

What the new report does show is how ef- 
fectively people have been brainwashed by 
Keynesian big-government economic think- 
ing. Here are a score of prominent men, 
from business, labor, and Government, on 
this private commission organized by the 
Committee for Economic Development. A 
number of them dissent from the report at 
various points, for various reasons depending 
on their outlook. Yet the tenor of the re- 
port as a whole reflects the philosophy of ex- 
panding statism. 

That thinking is bound to be betrayed 
especially in any discussion of inflation, and 
so it is here. We find a lot of talk about 
excessive demand and “cost-push” inflation, 
but hardly a hint that any of this is in any 
way related to Government policies. It re- 
mains for Charles B. Shuman, the incisive 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to come to the point in a dissenting 
footnote: “The most common cause of 
excessive demand is deficit spending.” 

Indeed, when the study does mention the 
Government in connection with inflation, 
it is in wildly optimistic terms. “There is 
every reason to presume,” it says, “that the 
Federal Government will avoid the kind of 
excesses that lead to galloping inflation.” 
We wish we could be equally sanguine about 
the most serious threat to the economy, 
particularly at a time when the Federal 
Government is indulging in _ incredible 
excesses. 

The big government inflationary bias ap- 
pears in countless other ways. Big gov- 
ernment, first of all, is accepted as an in- 
creasingly important factor in the economy; 
‘whether it should be is not questioned. 

Reducing the colossal public debt is not 
a matter of high priority, we are told; the 
debt should be permitted to fluctuate in 
response to the policies required for eco- 
nomic stability and growth. Just about 
everything, in fact, is seen in such counter- 
cyclical terms—that is, Government policy 
should not turn on whether taxes should 
be lowered, say, and expenditures cut but 
on what is thought necessary at a particular 
time to compensate for the ups and downs 
of the business cycle. 

In this connection, one would think that 
a Commission which considers economic 
growth to be a national objective would take 
note of the depressing burden of Federal 
expenditures and taxes. But no; there is 
discussion of how to strengthen the auto- 
matic stabilizers and it is carefully pointed 
out that those stabilizers are stronger the 
greater the Federal spending. 

And we are asked to wade fhrough lan- 
guage like this: “For countercyclical de- 
cisions, projects and programs should be 
ranked both according to the social priority 
of the expenditures and the length of time 
necessary to complete the project, as well 
as according to its time pattern. The social 
priority test insures that only the most use- 
ful expenditures will be made.” 

We don’t know what “social priority” is 
but we are sure these woolly sentences are 
the sheerest nonsense. As Mr. Shuman puts 
it in another vigorous dissent: “The social 
priority test does not assure that only the 
most useful expenditures will be made. The 
expenditures made will be those that are 
thought to have the greatest political ap- 
peal.” 

One of the troubles with the whole coun- 
tercyclical approach is that it doesn’t work; 
the Government will pump-prime in a 
slump, but when has it notably retrenched 
in a boom? The countercyclical argument 
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thus becomes in effect an argument for con- 
stantly increasing Federal spending. 

All this, mroeover, is curiously old-fash- 
ioned, at a time when the most progressive 
economies in the world, like those of West 
Germany and Japan, have turned from the 
dangerous paths of inflation and government 
aggrandizement and control. The report of- 
ten sounds as though it were written for 
the thirties instead of the sixties. 

It is a pity that a 285-page report on which 
3 years and $1.3 million have been spent 
should add up to so little of importance. 
And it is sadder still, for the future of the 
Nation, that so many minds are still mired 
in the statist errors of the past. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Daily News of June 26, en- 
titled “You and the Cold War”: 

You aND THE Cotp War—XIV—$860 BILLION: 
Price We Pay FoR FREE WorLD—EXPERTS 
Say RussIANs ARE GETTING WoRsT oF IT 

(By Ed Kandlik) 

WASHINGTON.—The cold war already has 
cost the United States more than $860 
billion. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital there is little 
if any thought of calling it off. If we did, it 
would be an admission of defeat, spokesmen 
say. 

They contend the cold war is causing 
Russia and the rest of the Soviet bloc more 
trouble than it is causing us. Therefore we 
should, we must, continue it. Our survival 
as a free world is dependent upon it, they 
contend. 

But the cold war has been causing increas- 
ing economic problems. They showed up in 
an adverse balance of international payments 
and a drain in 1958 and 1960 on the USS. 
gold supply. 

Steps are now being taken to put the cold 
war on a more permanent and endurable 
basis. 

The new Act for International Develop- 
ment, which would continue the program 
of foreign aid to underdeveloped nations, 
bears a secondary title “A Program for the 
Decade of Development.” 

While it does not lay out a program for a 
full 10 years in advance, the bill does con- 
template the approval of commitments 5 
years ahead. 

Putting a figure on the cost of the cold 
war is pretty much an assumption. 

Ask at the defense department and you're 
apt to get a blank stare. Nobody has both- 
ered to figure it out. Then they proceed to 
point to a lot of pitfalls and ask a lot of 
theoretical questions designed to prove that 
you can’t figure it out either. 

One veteran Congressman here did a little 
qhick mathematics in his head and said a 
cost figure of $500 billion might not be too 
far wrong. 

Some of the cost figures are available but 
on only a minor part of the operation. 


FIGURES ISSUED ON FOREIGN AID 


The Commerce Department issues figures 
quarterly on major U.S. Government foreign 
assistance. It shows a cumulative figure of 
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$82.7 billion for the period from July 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1960. 

About $17.7 billion of this properly should 
not be classed as cold war expenditures. 
This consists of aid funds that might have 
been spent even if there were no cold. war. 

Among these exclusions are parts of $4.8 
billion invested in international financial 
institutions, $5.8 billion spent on civilian 
supplies largely before the cold war got un- 
derway, $1 billion of lend-lease expenditures, 
$3.2 billion of U.N. relief and rehabilitation 
administration and post-UNRRA aid, and a 
$3.3-billion British loan. 

UNRRA and post-UNRRA can hardly be 
considered as part of the cold war era. 
Even Russia and her satellites were per- 
mitted to be participants in these programs. 

The big cost of the cold war has been di- 
rect military spending by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

How massive this has been can be indi- 
cited by a comparison of budgets. 

By 1948 the cold war had not really got 
underway. There were differences between 
Russia and her satellites and the United 
States. 

Russia had elected not to participate in 
the Marshall plan and had forced her satel- 
lite nations to stay away from it. 

Military expenditures had been shrinking 
since World War II. The 1948 U.S. Federal 
budget provided for military expenditures of 
$10.8 billion. Maybe $10.8 billion is not a 
fair indication of what a proper peacetime 
military budget would have been. But it is 
the lowest that was reached after the war. 

Any increase in military expenditures after 
1948 might properly be ascribed as due to the 
failure of world peace to arrive as expected. 
The increase would then reflect the direct 
military cost of the cold war. 

Since 1948 the U.S. defense budgets have 
totaled $439 billion, compared with $140.4 
billion they would have been at a $10.8 bil- 
lion annual level. The difference of $298.6 
billion represents a cost of fighting and pre- 
paring for the war. 

Included, of course, are the costs of the 
Korean war, which started out as a police 
action but grew into a pretty hot affair before 
it was finished. 


COLD WAR EFFECT ON ECONOMY 


‘ What have been the economic effects of the 
cold war? 

Since 1950 the United States has experi- 
enced the greatest prosperity any nation has 
ever known. 

Gross national product has grown from 
$284 billion to $500 billion. Employment, 
building construction, auto production, steel 
output and business indices of many kinds 
have hit new highs. 

New records in physical output have been 
accompanied by a gradual upward creep in 
prices. Recessions, which replated previous 
depressions, have been relatively mild and 
short lived. 

The big boom of the last decade has been 
accompanied by big Government spending 
for defense and an upheaval in the defense- 
supported portion of the economy. 

Cold war preparation maintained in Cali- 
fornia a large postwar airplane industry, 
which has been in transition to a missile in- 
dustry. This brought large electronic pay- 
rolls to the Pacific coast. 

At the same time defense expenditures for 
the support of foot soldiers, such as tanks 
and other types of ground equipment, 
dwindled as the techniques changed. 

This was reflected in lesser defense orders 
for such areas as Detroit and New England, 
some parts of which are now rated as de- 
pressed labor areas. : 

Does the likelihood of another decade of 
cold war hold the promise of a continued era 
of high prosperity? 

Not necessarily. 
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Since 1957 the U.S. economy has shown 
signs of being laggard in many sectors. 

People complain of the continued high 
level of taxes, particularly income taxes. 
Autos prove hard to sell. The steel industry 
has been operating at times as low as 50 
percent of capacity and recently only at 70 
percent. 

New housing starts have not been setting 
records. Prospective buyers complain of the 
difficulty of getting low-cost mortgage money. 
Many of the houses that once were sold are 
back on the market for resale. 

And apartments are standing idle waiting 
for people to pay the requested high level of 
rents, which reflect primarily a much higher 
element of real estate taxes to defray the 
costs of education and municipal govern- 
ment. 

NEW THREAT TO ECONOMY 


International competition poses a new 
threat to the U.S. economy. Along the Na- 
tion’s seaboards foreign-produced steel takes 
markets away from US. steel. 

Foreign autos compete with the U.S. prod- 
uct. In some fields—like textiles, stainless 
steel cutlery, and transistor radios—the com- 
petition from abroad is even more serious. 

Opponents of foreign aid complain that 
much of this oversea competition is the 
result of earlier U.S. aid programs that put 
foreign companies in better position to pro- 
duce goods from a foundation of U.S. credits 
or grants-in-aid. 

A competing supply of foreign goods has 
tended to place a price ceiling on what U.S. 
manufacturers can obtain for their products. 
With prices curbed and costs rising, thanks 
to new labor contracts, operations at a lower 
percentage of capacity, U.S. manufacturers 
are fighting to sustain their previous level 
of profits. 

For some of these manufacturers continu- 
ance of the cold war has been losing much 
of its appeal. 

What would have happened if there had 
been no cold war? 

This is idle speculation. Chances are that 
many of the billions that have gone into 
direct military expenditures might have been 
channeled into more housing, better schools, 
more roads, and similar products. But there 
is no assurance. 

To date, the United States has avoided the 
major depression that normally follows a 
major war. Had this hit, the Nation might 
have been plagued by hard times, high un- 
employment, constantly eroding prices, and 
a fear to invest capital. 

But nobody knows what would have 
happened. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). . 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by myself today at a luncheon 
for the American Food for Peace Coun- 
cil, in the Old Supreme Court Chamber 
in the Capitol Building. 

There being no objection, the address 
was orcered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, OF LOUISIANA, AT LUNCHEON FOR 
THE AMERICAN FooD FOR PEACE COUNCIL ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1961 


I am pleased to have been asked to speak 
to such a distinguished group of people, 
particularly in view of the fact that your 
mission is so very important to this coun- 
try as well as to the other less fortunate 
countries of the world. 

You have been selected to devise ways and 
means whereby the agricultural abundance 
with which our country is blessed can be 
most effectively utilized in a worldwide food- 
for-peace program. 

In theory, the giving away of food would 
seem to be a very simple operation. As a 
matter of reality, I am sure that you are 
aware of the tremendous complexities in- 
volved in such a program. 

Referring to the people throughout the 
world who are struggling for freedom and 
for an improv society, the President of 
the United States in his inaugural address, 
said “we pledge our best efforts to help them 
help themselves.” 

This strikes me as an extremely sound 
approach to the problems that beset many 
of the emerging and developing countries of 
the world. Our problem, your problem, is 
to accomplish this objective but at the same 
time to minimize the adverse effects inherent 
in an undertaking of this kind. 


We have had considerable experience un- 
der Public Law 480, enacted in 1954, and 
now referred to as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. The policy of the Congress as es- 
tablished in this law is to expand interna- 
tional trade among the United States and 
friendly nations, to facilitate the converta- 
bility of currency, to promote the economic 
stability of American agriculture and the 
national welfare, and to make maximum ef- 
ficient use of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in furtherance of the foreign policy 
of the United States. Last but not least, 
Public Law 480 is designed to stimulate and 
facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in 
agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States, by providing a means where- 
by surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 
cess of the usual marketings may be sold 
and foreign currency accepted in payment 
therefor. 
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It is also the sense of Congress that the 
foreign currency so collected be used to ex- 
pand international trade, encourage eco- 
nomic development, and foster in other ways 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

This law is a complete vehicle designed to 
utilize our food abundance in furtherance 
of our foreign policy. 

As a matter of fact, the only action neces- 
sary by Congress at this session is an exten- 
sion of the law. With your indulgence I 
would like to review briefly some of the pro- 
visions of the act. 

Title I of Public Law 480 provides for sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities payable 
in the currency of the purchasing country. 
Title IT and section 302 of title III provide 
for emergency assistance to friendly people 
in meeting famine or other urgent or ex- 
traordinary relief requirements and for oth- 
er gifts or grants of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Section 303 of title III provides for the 
barter of surplus agricultural commodities, 
and title IV provides for credit sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for dollars. 

Since 1954 Congress has authorized a to- 
tal of $11% billion for title I sales. The 
administration’s bill now before Congress re- 
quests an authorization for an additional 
$7¥% billion to be spent over a period of 5 
years. If this authority is granted, a total 
of $18%, billion will have been made avail- 
able to finance sales of agricultural com- 
modities under this title. 

We have done a tremendous job in mov- 
ing food under the authority of Public Law 
480 into the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. Under title I alone, agreements have 
been signed with about 40 countries for 
sales of our surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. By the end of 
this year we will have financed the sale of 
agricultural commodities for foreign curren- 
cies in the amount of about $11 billion. Un- 
der titles IT and III a total of $24 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities have been 
donated to our friends abroad. 

Under this program, U.S. surplus food has 
been distributed in over 90 countries and 
dependencies, with over 80 million people 
abroad getting part of their food from this 
source. Many private organizations are di- 
rectly concerned in the distribution of sur- 
plus foods in countries around the world. 
Agencies such as CARE, Catholic Relief 
Services, Church World Services, Lutheran 
World Relief, and the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee participate in mov- 
ing food into underdeveloped countries. 

The barter provisions of Public Law 480 
have been used to export a total of about 
$1.2 billion worth of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Credit sales, the fourth title to Public 
Law 480, was added in 1959 for the purpose 
of disposing of some of our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for dollars. While this 
authority is new, I feel that more emphasis 
should be placed on this method. In the 
minds of many, a straight business deal 
commands more respect than an outright 
gift. It is possible that prolonged and con- 
tinued giving eventually will produce re- 
sults diametrically opposite to those we hope 
to achieve. 

As I see it, sales for dollars are an integral 
part of a food for peace program. Our 
stanchest friends and allies today are those 


with whom we have shared in business since 
our founding. -The friendliness that has de- 
veloped through the close relationship neces- 
sary to the consummation of business deals 
has contributed greatly to closer ties, mutual 
respect and dignity of person. Exchange of 
ideas has been a benefit not only to cther 
countries but to this country as well. Nor- 
mally, we do not think of a business deal as 
a part of a food for peace program, but in my 
opinion, it has exceptional merit. 

If administered properly, Public Law 480 
and the currencies generated thereunder, can 
continue to be used effectively to the mutual 
benefit of this and other countries. But, it 
is imperative that we look beyond the im- 
mediate present in our effort to alleviate 
hunger, to provide American assistance, and 
to develop the economies of the countries of 
the world. 

Many benefits accrue to nations through 
the proper use of food. Certainly we have 
demonstrated our understanding and friend- 
ship for the peoples of the world in our tre- 
mendous past efforts in this field. We have 
continued to share with others, and I would 
not propose that we stop now, for I truly 
believe that by relieving hunger and promot- 
ing economic growth through wise use of our 
agricultural productivity, we will strengthen 
the capability and the will to resist aggres- 
sion and subversion. As a matter of fact, 
this is the keystone, as I see it, of our foreign 
policy. . 

It is right and proper that we use our 
abundance of food to help all of those na- 
tions of the world to help themselves. A 
strong nation, both economically and spiri- 
tually, can act as a bulwark against the 
spread of communism. Economic develop- 
ment and independence can come through 
the intelligent use of food. Further, in my 
estimation, a prosperous economy in any 
country will contribute materially toward 
the prosperity of all countries. 

Food for peace actually involves more than 
just food. It involves technical assistance in 
underdeveloped countries designed to in- 
crease their own food production as wel) as 
to help them expand industrially. Technical 
assistance can be used in the development 
of factories, of skills, and ultimately in the 
building of a strong economy. 

The foreign currencies generated through 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
can be used for a variety of purposes. As a 
matter of fact, 56 percent of the foreign cur- 
rencies that have been generated so far have 
either been loaned back to the foreign coun- 
tries at low interest rates or given them in 
outright grants for economic development. 

The governments of these countries have 
used these funds for a variety of purposes. 
Loans and grants have been used to finance 
the local costs of development, including 
wages for labor and locally produced ma- 
terials. Some have been used to promote 
food production and agricultural projects, 
including irrigation and reclamation, re- 
forestation and development of fisheries. 
Funds have ben used for the improvement of 
transportation facilities, including railroads, 
highways, and bridges. These funds are also 
used in the field of health and sanitation, as 
well as community development. 

This country has in the past fully demon- 
strated its willingness to help, and I believe 
that we will continue to provide help to those 
nations who wish to help themselves. The 
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strengthening of nations through economic 
development is essential to the freedom of 
the world. Our efforts for many years have 
been directed toward this end. 

However, I think it in our best interest to 
view the food for peace program as an in- 
tegral part of the total aid picture. It is 
my feeling that our agricultural abundance 
can be used to supplant in a large measure 
some of the dollar aid we now provide. A 
nation with a prosperous economy can long 
endure, but a nation weakened internally 
through unwise use of its resources will soon 
lose its strength and will to act. This ap- 
plies to our country just as it does to any 
other country. 

Purther, the sharing of our abundance does 
not, in my opinion, mean the artificially en- 
couraged expansion in the productivity of 
our domestic agricultural plant in order that 
more food may be made available for give- 
away programs. 

As I see it, there are many pitfalls inherent 
in such a philosophy. It has been demon- 
strated quite conclusively that once addi- 
tional resources are encouraged to move into 
agriculture, it is well nigh impossible to 
squeeze them out. Our so-called farm prob- 
lem today is a direct result of the encouraged 
expansion which occurred during the last 
two wars. Domestic farm production has in- 
creased by over one-third since World War 
Il. This tremendous expansion in agricul- 
tural production has led directly to the de- 
pressed prices and incomes and other prob- 
lems now facing American farmers. The 
effort by the Congress to minimize the ad- 
verse income effect through farm price sup- 
port legislation has not been entirely 
successful. In the long run, further expan- 
sion of food production over and above our 
normal domestic and export needs, may well 
spell disaster for our farm economy. 

If expansion is encouraged only in cer- 
tain areas or crops, there will be a disloca- 
tion of resources in agriculture to the detri- 
ment of the industry. This could cause 
surpluses in some areas leading to further 
depressed prices, and shortages in other 
areas leading to prices which would en- 
courage even further expansion. An in- 
crease in the price of food that is reflected 
in an increase in consumer prices leads to 
consumer dissatisfaction. Ultimately, such 
@ program will adversely affect our agri- 
cultural economy because it is artificial. 
While the sharing of our abundance in help- 
ing others is right and proper, I also feel 
that it is necessary to manage the program 
in such a way as to avoid harming ourselves. 

The program planning should be of such a 
nature as to avoid the possibility that any 
country might remain indefinitely depend- 
ent upon us. While many countries are 
short. of food, the fact is that they do pro- 
duce some food. It is imperative that the 
movement of food from this country be so 
scheduled that agricultural prices in the re- 
cipient countries not be depressed unduly, 
thus inhibiting the growth of their own 
agricultural economies. 

Self-help programs can utilize our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities effectively in 
providing the necessary impetus in the de- 
velopment of strong and prosperous nations. 
But, our contribution to the growth and 
development in other countries must be 
based on sound economic principles. Em- 
phasis should remain on distribution of 
surplus commodities and we should not en- 
courage over-production for Food for Peace. 

It is not an easy task, but I am sure that 
with your guidance a program will be de- 
veloped to achieve the objective of helping 
others help themselves. 
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The Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Peace 
Corps has become a living reality. On 
Monday, June 26, the first 121 Peace 
Corps volunteers began their intensive 
training programs at Rutgers University 
in New Brunswick, N.J., and at Texas 
Western College, a branch of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in E] Paso, Tex. There 
are 81 young Americans undergoing 
training at Rutgers, of whom 64 will 
eventually be assigned to Columbia Uni- 
versity in a Peace Corps project adminis- 
tered by CARE, a private U.S. welfare 
agency. These volunteers have been re- 
quested to carry on essential community 
development projects in the villages and 
towns of Colombia. Another 40 volun- 
teers of whom 28 will be sent to Tang- 
anyika, have begun training in Texas 
for their road surveying and engineering 
work in that African nation. 

The recruitment, selection, and train- 
ing of these Peace Corps volunteers has 
been very carefully planned in the 4 
months since President Kennedy an- 
nounced creation of the Peace Corps 
on March 1, 1961. The actual arrival 
of the volunteers on university campuses 
to begin their comprehensive final train- 
ing is the high point thus far of this 
new bold step forward in American for- 
eign policy. a 

The activities at Rutgers University on 
the first day of the arrival of the Peace 
Corps volunteers, during which they 
were addressed by R. Sargeant Shriver, 
Director of the Peace Corps, are well de- 
scribed in leading articles which ap- 
peared in the New York Times and the 
New York Herald-Tribune on Tuesday, 
June 27, 1961. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include them in the Appendix 
of the Recorp following my remarks: 
[From the New York Times, June 27, 1961] 
PEACE CORPSMEN INTRODUCED TO TASKS AND 

TASK MASTER 
(By Kenneth Love) 

New BruNswick, N.J., June 26.—The first 
two contingents of Peace Corps volunteers 
assigned to oversea projects began intensive 
2-month training courses today at Rutgers 
University here and at Texas Western College 
in El Paso. There are 81 volunteers in train- 
ing here for development jobs in Colombia. 
Of the 40 young men in training at El Paso, 
28 are to be sent to Tanganyika to survey 
projected roads. Volunteers who complete 
the training course but who are not sent to 
Tanganyika or Colombia will either receive 
a brief additional training period for some 
other assignment or be placed on reserve. 

R. Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, came from Washington to start the 
training program here. He spent most of the 
morning talking to the volunteers and an- 
swering their questions. 


Mr. Shriver described the Career Planning 
Board set up to help volunteers find suit- 
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able jobs in the diplomatic service, other 
Government departments, or private busi- 
ness after they complete 2 years overseas. 

“This is not just 2 years out of your life— 
wasted, so to speak—but a part of your life 
and career,” he said. 

Mr. Shriver said the Peace Corps, through 
personal contacts, “may well have greater 
impact in Latin America than the whole 
$600 million” in the Government’s aid pro- 
gram. He emphasized that he was mobi- 
lizing a staff in Washington “with the same 
kind of enthusiasms and ideals that you 
have.” 

The volunteers here will spend 60 hours a 
week in classes, language-laboratory work, 
athletic training and tests. Study of Span- 
ish, with teachers and tape recorders, will 
occupy 16 of these hours. Ten hours a week 
will be devoted to Latin American and Co- 
lombian history, 6 hours to U.S. history 
and social conditions, and 9 hours to com- 
munity development and the related tech- 
nical problems that will face the volun- 
teers in Colombia. 

There will also be a short course on how to 
load and ride a mule. 

The Colombian project will be adminis- 
tered by CARE, Inc., under an agreement 
with the Peace Corps. CARE officials 
planned the training program here and a 
month of additional study in Bogota. The 
subjects there will be Colombian customs 
and institutions. 

In the villages where the volunteers will 
work on such projects as well drilling, school 
construction, malaria control, and road 
building, each will be accompanied by a Co- 
lombian university student or graduate. 

One of the volunteers is John B. Arango, 
22 years old, of Loudonville, N.Y., whose fa- 
ther’s family is Colombian. He said that 
village life might require a more difficult 
adjustment for an upper class Colombian 
than it would for him and his fellows in 
the Peace Corps. 

John Lovejoy, 25, of Wilbraham, Mass., 
who was uncertain whether he would con- 
tinue philosophy studies later or enter the 
ministry, discussed his motives in volun- 
teering: 

“We're so extremely rich in the United 
States—I mean culturally—that we're almost 
obliged to let the pot overflow.” 

Ira Gwin, 20, of Barstow, Calif., was pri- 
marily concerned with improving the Latin 
American image of the United States. He 
put down the guitar on which he had been 
strumming flamenco tunes in the ivy-cov- 
ered brick quadrangle where the volunteers 
are housed. 

“If I can get across to a few people down 
there that all Yankees aren’t such ‘crum- 
bums,’ ‘imperialists,’ and tourist types,’”’ Mr. 
Gwin said, “maybe some of them will get 
into positions of influence where it will 
really do some good.” 

The volunteers for the Colombian project 
from 26 States, are scheduled to fly to Bo- 
goté on August 27. They will begin their 
village work about 1 month after that. 

Of 81 volunteers originally registered here, 
1 withdrew today after admitting that he 
had falsely denied having a police record. 

CROSS SECTION OF UNITED STATES 

The 40 Peace Corps recruiters at Texas 
Western College appeared tonight to be a 
cross section of the better side of young 
America. All had received earlier training 
in surveying, engineering, and archeology. 
They will get more here. 

Most have had practical experience in their 
field. 

They face about 12 weeks of hard train- 
ing before flying to Tanganyika, the East 
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African country that has asked the United 
States to send 30 civil engineers, surveyors, 
and geologists. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
27, 1961] 


Tue First Peace Recrutrs—A New KIND oF 
Army To Ficut A New KIND Or Wark 


(By Philip S. Cook) 


New Brunswick, NJ., June 26.—The 
Peace Corps, the most striking innovation 
in American diplomacy since the Marshall 
plan, became a reality today. 

A band of 80 young men, volunteers from 
25 States and the District of Columbia, 
settled down for 8 weeks of vigorous training 
that will prepare them for duty in the back 
country of Colombia. They were quiet and 
attentive as Peace Corps Director R. Sar- 
gent Shriver offered therm a sobering chal- 
lenge. 

In a@ crowded room on the campus of 
Rutgers University, Mr. Shriver warned that 
these are deeply troubled times in Latin 
America and declared: “This may be our last 

to show that we are really qualified 
to lead the free wor 

The trainees heard Mr. Shriver say the 

Peace Corps was largely in 
their hands and that what they accomplish 
in the field of community development in 
Colombia “may well have a greater impact 
for good than the entire $600 million aid 
program for Latin America.” 

There was little added fanfare as the 
group prepared for a tough 60-hour-a-week 
schedule of classroom work, language re- 
fresher training and physical seasoning. A 
also got under- 
way today at Texas Western College, El Paso, 
Tex., where another 40 volunteers prepare 
for assignment to Tanganyika, east Africa, 
as engineers, surveyors and geologists. 

The trainees at son ee will spread out 
through rural sections of Colombia where 
each will be assigned to work with a young 
Colombian under a joint project adminis- 
tered by CARE, a private organization with 
broad experience in relief and rehabilitation 
programs in backward or depressed areas of 
the world. 

They will help develop and guide local 
community-development projects, such as 
the improvement of water and sanitation 
facilities, school construction and the con- 
struction of access roads into remote agricul- 
tural areas. Part of their job will be to 
convince the poor, and often illiterate, vil- 
lagers of Colombia that these improvements 
are worth their own time, effort, and support. 

The training at Rutgers is designed to 
prepare the Peace Corpsmen, not only for 
the practical and physical demands of their 
task, but to ready them for a touchy politi- 
cal situation which promises to worsen as 
the people of Colombia go to the polls and 
elect a new government next year. Colom- 
bia only recently emerged from 12 years of 
political civil war which cost some 300,000 
lives and vast destruction of property. 

Gordon Alderfer, CARE project director 
for Colombia, believes the general trend 
of the Peace Corps undertaking in Colombia 
will be discernible in 6 months * * * or 3 
months after the trainees arrive. 

“If they are not firmly established by then, 
they’ll never be,” he said. 

Mr. Alderfer is impressed with the quality 
of the trainees and optimistic for success. 
Some of their efforts, he said yesterday, will 
be directed toward existing extension pro- 
grams of the Colombian Government which 
aim to Break up the country’s single-crop 
coffee economy by promoting diversified 
agriculture. 

Mr. Shriver, who is President Kennedy’s 
brother-in-law, told the training group that 
he wished the skeptics and critics of the 
Peace Corps could meet them all face to 
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face as he was doing for the first time. 


While talking with the young people infor-° 


mally; he mentioned that a clothing manu- 
facturer had offered to supply free blue jeans 
to the Corps members. 

“We had to turn him down because it’s 
against the law,” said Mr. Shriver. 

“Why don’t you change the law?” said 
one corpsman. 

“That's the kind of spirit we like to see,” 
said the Peace Corps Director. 

Mr. Shriver fielded questions from mem- 
bers of the group about fraternization, how 
the volunteers would be kept informed of 
current events, and whether they would be 
allowed to write articles for hometown news 
media. 

He told them they must maintain a strict 
regard for local customs, that field repre- 
sentatives and a printed news bulletin 
would try to keep them up to date, and that 
they were going overseas to help with com- 
munity development and not to become 
freelance writers. 

Mr. Shriver also diselosed today that 
President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana had 
invited the Peace Corps to send a unit of 
schoolteachers to that west African coun- 
try. About 70 volunteers will begin train- 
ing for the project next fall at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Berkeley campus, Mr. 
Shriver said. 

The Rutgers training group originally 
numbered 81 but was reduced to 80 this after- 
noon when Lawrence J. Hitch, a Kent State 
University student from Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, withdrew. 

Dr. Ralph W. Greenlaw, director of train- 
ing for the CARE-Peace Corps project, said 
Mr. Hitch had informed officials that a news- 
paper in his hometown had published infor- 
mation about his record of several misde- 
meanor convictions. 

Mr. Hitch admitted withholding informa- 
tion in his application about a juvenile ar- 
rest for petty larceny and a second arrest, 
for intoxication, which occurred on May 14 
after his application had been submitted. 
He asked for permission’ to withdraw from 
the Peace Corps and the request was 
granted, Dr. Greenlaw said. Mr. Hitch left 
immediately for his home. 





Decentralize or Die 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the machine of the Federal 
Government has become so big that ft 
is well-nigh unmanageable. 

Members of Congress are acutely 
aware of this as they find it increasingly 
difficult. to give proper attention to their 
manifold duties and responsibilities. 

As the Federal Government constantly 
extends its functions, the legislation be- 
comes increasingly more far-reaching 
and more complex. The omnibus hous- 
ing bill is a good example. How many 
Congressmen could find the time to give 
that bill the thoughtful study which it 
deserved and really understand it? How 
many Congressmen can find the time to 
listen to the debates, read the reports 
of the committees and departments, and 
even leaf through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 
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As the Federal Government extends 
its functions, more and more constituents 
are involved with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and look to their Congressman for 
help and guidance. More secretaries, 
larger offices became necessary. Where 
will this end? 

I include with these remarks a 
thoughtful editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Herald, June 25, 1961, which sug- 
gests the right answer—decentralize, let 
the States handle more of the problems. 
The editorial follows: 

Tue New ANTIPEDERATION 


The Central Government of this country 
has become much too much. 

This is not simply the view of a conserva- 
tive or a southern States-righter. It is a 
view that must ultimately be accepted—re- 
luctantly perhaps—by even the most relent- 
less liberal. 

For Washington is so clogged with the 
massive weight of governmental problems 
that it functions less and less effectively, and 
politics, domestic and foreign, increasingly 
flounder. And these include liberal policies, 
too. 

You need only consider what has taken 
place in the last 20 years to gage the enor- 
mity of the problem: 

We have become a world power immersed 
in a deadly struggle. affairs and 
defense have reached importance. 

A wide new area of matters formerly dealt 
with by the State or by private initiative have 
become the responsibility of Congress and 
the President. 

Simultaneously, the burden of the rapid 
advance in social welfare has fallen almost 
entirely on the Federal Government. 

And taxation, agriculture, and labor issues 
have become many times more exacting. 

No man as President, no aggregation of 


formed decision on the multitude of issues 
of this day. 

The Central Government is approaching 
impossibility. 

It will seem to operate indefinitly. but 
it will operate less and less well. There will 
be more U-2’s, more Cubas, more waste in 
defense and foreign aid, more plain bun- 
gling. 

The solution would be obvious if it were 
not for the liberal-federalist obsession. 
Progress, for those who think of progress as 
Government enrichment of people's lives, al- 
ways seem to lie with Washington, not with 
the States. 

So we do not discern the absolute neces- 
sity for decentralization, for decentralization 
takes us back to the States. 

Yet if we had no States, and National 
Government had reached the present impasse 
of excess, we would have to devise the States. 

Is there any reason why the States can- 
not be entrusted with the development of 
the arts? Some in Congress want the Fed- 
eral Government to do it. 

Why should cities be taken out of the 
States and into the Federal embrace, even 
to the extent of an Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing Department with Cabinet rank? 

With all its responsibilities for low-rent 
housing, must Washington now be saddled 
with moderate income housing? 

The States and local governments once 
handled schools. Couldn’t they continue to 
do so? 

Liberalism is not served if liberal objec- 
tives are badly handled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and they cannot be well handled 
in that frantic complex. 

. There must be a new antifederalism, sup- 
ported by liberals and conservatives alike. 
Further centralization can be disastrous. 
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Time for a Decision on Nuclear Testing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Deseret News, of Salt 
Lake City, of June 19 in respect to atomic 
testing. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Time FOR A DECISION 


The time has come for the United States 
to decide whether or not to resume atomic 
testing. “ 

The need for a decision is becoming in- 
creasingly urgent. The nuclear test ban 
talks at Geneva have reached a standstill. 
No progress on the issue was made at the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev summit meeting in Vi- 
enna. All major avenues for progress toward 
a test ban treaty have been exhausted and 
exhausted repeatedly. Increasing demands 
are being voicéd-by Congress and the public 
for the United States to resume testing. 

Now the Kennedy administration is begin- 
ning to take a new and more realistic look 
at the entire test ban situation, as indi- 
cated by the President’s note to Premier 
Khrushchev the past weekend. As Mr. Ken- 
nedy pointed out, the present moratorium 
on nuclear tests involves grave risks which 
the United States cannot assume indefi- 
nitely. 

To be sure, the decision on whether to re- 
sume nuclear tests is not one lightly made. 
«The military and diplomatic factors involved 
are both complex and far-reaching in their 
effect. But no matter how difficult, a deci- 
sion still must be made. 

Arguments against resumption of atomic 
tests are Mainly these: - 

U.S. prestige abroad would suffer if this 
Nation resumed the tests. 

Failure to achieve a test ban agreement 
would pave the way for other countries to 
enter the “nuclear club” by developing and 
testing atomic weapons as France has done. 
An increasing number ef atomic nations 
would make effective arms control all the 
more difficult. 

The size and variety of the U.S. stockpile 
of nuclear weapons are more than adequate 
to satisfy military requirements. Because 
of this American lead over the Soviets in 
weapons technology, the resumption of test- 
ing by both sides would benefit Russia more 
than it would the United States. , 

Ranged on the other side in favor of re- 
sumed atomic testing are these factors: 

The self-imposed moratorium on testing— 
now nearly 3 years old—has in effect given 
Russia what it wants, a test ban free of con- 
trol or inspection. 

If Russia has been cheating on the mora- 
torium by conducting underground tests 
that are virtually undetectable, the Soviets 
may have made many important technolog- 
ical advances to the detriment of U.S. secu- 
rity interests. The longer this moratorium 
lasts, the greater will be the Communists’ 
potential advantage. 

The Soviets obviously are not interested in 
negotiating seriously. Premier Khrushchev 
told President Kennedy at Vienna that Rus- 
sia’s demand for a veto over machinery for 
inspection of any test ban was “not nego- 
tiable.” Such a veto would be like giving 
the Reds a license to cheat. 

By conducting nuclear tests at under- 
ground sites and/or in outer space, the 
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United States would eliminate the hazards of 
radioactive fallout. 

There is a definite need for further testing 
to improve the U.S. arsenal and maintain 
full deterrent strength. Nuclear tests would 
help: (1) Reduce the size of nuclear war- 
heads; (2) develop a “neutron” bomb that 
would be of significant military value; (3) 
miniaturize intercontinental missiles to the 
point that they could be placed on trucks 
moving accross the country; (4) provide in- 
formation necessary for antiballistic missile 
development; (5) determine the effect of nu- 
clear near misses on our own missiles in 
hardened sites; and (6) verify the effective- 
ness of untested U.S. weapons already in 
stockpile. 

The weight of evidence seems clearly to 
be in favor of resuming the tests. We have 
more to gain than we have to lose. 

The Russians are dragging their feet on 
negotiations because they doubt the United 
States has the courage to resume nuclear 
tests. A resumption of tests seems the only 
way to jolt Khrushchev out of his compla- 
cency and get the Geneva negotiations mov- 
ing again. 





New Challenge to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the United 
Nations—despite its shortcomings, and 
the obstacles in its path-—continues to 
be a major instrument for peace. ~ 

During its brief 15-year lifetime, the 
United’ States and its Allies have at- 
tempted (a) to constructively utilize the 
United Nations for promoting peace, and 
(b) to further improve its decisionmak- 
ing machinery. 

By contrast, the Communist bloc has 
attempted either first to blockade action 
that would run contrary to Communism 
world-conquest objectives; and, second, 
to dismember, neutralize or gain control 
of this international agency—particular- 
ly the Secretariat. 

Recently a United Nations committee 
issued a special report on proposed 
changes in the Secretariat. 

Generally, we have recognized that 
there is a need for improvement in its 
operations, as well as in the basic U.N. 
Charter itself. 

However, the United States and other 
‘members have been delaying such ac- 
tions until there was a brighter outlook 
for carrying out the needed improve- 
ments. The United Nations committee 
report, therefore, mut be carefully an- 
alyzed. 

In-.considering the committee recom- 
mendations, we can expect crafty, in- 
sidious efforts by the Red bloc to gain 
a stronger voice in U.N. policymaking; 
and generally to neutralize the ability 
of the U.N. to carry on future programs 
which will not be in concurrence with 
the Red policies. 

Recently, two thought-provoking ar- 
ticles were published. One entitled ‘‘The 
New Challenge to the U.N.” appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor; the other 
entitled “Revamping the U.N.,” by 
Thomas J. Hamilton was published in 
the New York Times. 


. 
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Reflecting upon the objectives as well 
as the dangers of upcoming discussion 
on the revision of the U.N., I ask unani- 
mous consent to have these articles 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor] 
THE NEW CHALLENGE TO THE U.N. 


The lines are being drawn for what could 
become the crucial battle for the survival of 
the United Nations as a major influence in 
world affairs. This is the most urgent mean- 
ing of the report of nearly 150 pages which 
a U.N. committee has now issued on possible 
changes in the Secretariat. 

The report has already inspired some U.N. 

supporters to call for an international con- 
ference to review the charter, as the charter 
itself provides. This might well be taken up 
as a Western initiative. 
. Some of the same arguments which under- 
lie demands for reforms in the Secretariat 
would also suggest changes in the Security 
Council and the Assembly. The Secretariat 
figures prominently in current discussions 
because of the part that its head, Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, played in pre- 
venting Communist intervention in the 
Congo. 

The report reflects the Khrushchev pro- 
posal for a three-man board to take the place 
of Mr. Hammarskjold, which would make the 
Secretariat representative of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s veto-visaged image of a three-part 
world. This should be unflinchingly op- 
posed by non-Communist supporters of the 
UN 


It is a trap to divide them into two camps 
and permanently label them as “Western” 
and “neutral.” But the fact is the Western 
nations are not neutral about the U.N. and 
neither are the neutrals. They are as one in 
support of it. 

The report contains a proposed substitute 
for the Khrushchev troika. It suggests 
three deputies, representing a similar arti- 
ficial division of U.N. support, working with 
Mr. Hammarskjold. This should also be op- 
posed 


The reapportionment of Secretariat staff 
positions at. lower levels seems worth some 
study. It would add population considera- 
tions to those of geography and financial 
responsibility of nations as a guide to the 
composition of the Secretariat. 

The chief danger in this is that it may 
increase a sense of nationalism in that part 
of the U.N. which the charter stipulates 
shall be wholly international in outlook. 
But population would be only one factor 
among the several now relied on to deter- 
mine appointments—and the governing one, 
as the charter itself says, should remain the 
factor of competence and integrity. 

Other proposals, such as that for a board 
of advisers for Mr. Hammarskjold, deserve 
even more attention. And of the report as 
a whole it should be remembered that it ex- 
presses many divergent views. 

It could inspire worldwide demands for an 
honest showdown as to Moscow’s purposes in 
trying to deliver the U.N. over to a na- 
tionalism as ancient as the Kremlin walls. 
If it did this it might lead the world’s newer . 
nationalists into a deepening sense of their 
stake in a truly international Secretariat. 


{From the New York Times, June 26, 1961] 


REVAMPING THE U.N.—Soviet Bioc WILL GET 
More Posts; WIDER CHANGES ARE PRESSED 
(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

The expulsion from the United States of 
Miroslav Nacvalac has been provided Czech- 
oslovakia and her Russian masters with 
another occasion for an attack on Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, this time on the 
ground that he failed to uphold the diplo- 
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matic immunities of a United Nations dele- 
gate. When the General Assembly meets in 
September the Nacvalac case will also be 
used to support the Soviet campaign to take 
the United Nations out of the United States, 

There, is more cause for concern over the 
recommendations submitted last week by 
a special eight-man committee, appointed 
by Mr. Hammarskjold himself, regarding the 
changes needed to achieve “maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency” in the United Nations 
Secretariat, together with “wide geographical 
distribution.” 

The Soviet Union’s member of the com- 
mittee found himself completely alone when 
he put forward Premier Khrushchev’s ex- 
treme demand for the abolition of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s job and the substitution of a 
triumvirate, representing the Western na- 
tions, the Soviet bloc and neutralist coun- 
tries. 

CHANGES EFFECTED 

Neither did the Soviet representative find 
any support for an extension of this prin- 
ciple whereby the 1,414 professional and 
higher-level positions in the Secretariat 
would also be divided equally among the 
three ideological groupings. 

However, the committee received an of- 
ficial notice from the Secretary General that 
the United Nations had already, in the in- 
terests of “wide geographical distribution,” 
suspended recruiting Secretariat members 
from certain areas, in other words, the 
United States and Western Europe. 

Despite the Soviet attack on Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, the suspension is to continue for 
2 or 3 years until the Soviet bloc and a score 
of other members—mostly newly independ- 
ent states of Africa—have been given as 
many Secretariat Jobs as they are entitled to 
under the present quotas. 

Furthermore, the members of the commit- 
tee of the United Arak Republic, Ghana and 
India, proposed a milder—and therefore more 
dangerous—version of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
proposal to abolish the office of Secretary 
General 


This alternate suggestion would provide 
for the creation of three top-level Deputy 
Secretaries Generai, brought in over the 
heads of the existing deputies. 

THREE-WAY INDICATION 


The three African and Asian members did 
not specify that each of the new Deputy 
Secretaries General should represent one of 
the ideological groups named by Mr. Khrush- 
chev. However, this was implied by the 
statement that their selection would take 
into account the main political trends in 
the world today. And, obviously, a drastic 
reduction in Mr. Hammarskjold’s powers 
would result. 

Moreover, the Secretary General’s commit- 
tee recommended that a new factor, the re- 
spective populations of member nations, be 
used in fixing quotas for the Secretariat. 

This recommendation, like the commit- 
tee’s accompanying suggestion that most of 
the economic, social and technical assistance 
work of the United Nations be taken away 
from headquarters (ie., from Mr. Ham- 
marskjold), and given to the regional com- 
missions for Africa, Asia and the Far East, 
and Latin America, justifies concern about 
the future operations of the United Nations. 

Soviet policy, as manifested by the attack 
on Mr. Hammarskjold and Moscow’s accom- 
panying refusal to pay assessments for 
either the United Nations emergency force 
in the Gaza strip or the United Nations 
force in the Congo, has already created a 
political and financial crisis. 

Under the first Secretary General, Trygve 
Lie, eight Assistant Secretaries General had 
considerable autonomy and lobbied openly 
for proposals affecting their departments. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, however, has kept the 
reins tightly in his own hands, and he per- 
mits no lobbying except by officials working 
under his direct orders. Under reorganiza- 
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tions he put into effect in 1953 and 1958, the 
original hold of the great powers on the five 
key departments was loosened. 

The broad powers enjoyed by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold are granted by. the United Nations 
Charter, which specifies that he is the chief 
administrative officer. In addition, the 
Charter authorizes him to carry out under- 
takings assigned to him by the General 
Assembly or the Security Council. Above 
all, article 99 of the Charter gives him the 
right, the same as if he were a member state, 
to bring before the Security Council any 
question that, in his opinion, is a threat to 
international peace and security. 

The Charter makes no provision for the 
dismissal of the Secretary General, but a 
veto by any one of the great powers would 
prevent his reelection. Correct relations, if 
nothing fully opposed all these except more, 
with all the great powers are essential if the 
Secretary General is to work effectively. 
Mr. Lie resigned in 1952 because of the 
Soviet Union’s refusal to have any dealings 
with him. 

The Kremlin is now behaving toward Mr. 
Hammarskjold in the same way. Last win- 
ter, when he rejected a Soviet demand for 
his resignation, the Secretary General said 
he would quit if the General Assembly asked 
him to do so. This would require a two- 
thirds majority, and the Russians cannot 
muster it, at least under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

However, Mr. Hammarskjold has also 
served notice that he would leave if, without 
a formal vote against him, he felt that he 
had lost support of the membership, other 
than the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council. 

The resignation of the Secretary General 
would speed up the fight over his successor. 
This cannot be delayed in any event past 
the expiration of Mr. Hammarskjold’s second 
5-year term in April 1963. The contest over 
the election of his successor may be one of 
the turning points in the history of the 
United Nations. 





Jack Westland: Captain of the 1961 
Walker Cup Golf Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a rare combination of talent that we find 
in our distinguished colleague from 
Washington—Jack WEsTLAND. To find 
the talents of legislator and sportsman so 
capably developed and practiced makes 
him even more remarkable. 

I know all of us join together in wish- 
ing him the best of luck as he captains 
America’s Walker Cup Golf Team 
against Great Britain early in Septem- 
ber. The following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of June 22, 
1961, fully explains why we all salute 
JACK WESTLAND, legislator and sports- 
man extraordinary. 

JacK WESTLAND To CaPTAIN U.S. WALKER 

SquaD 

New York, June 22.—The U.S. Walker Cup 
golf team will have a congressional touch 
again this year. 

Representative JacK WESTLAND, the 56- 
year-old lawmaker from Everett, Wash., will 
captain the American squad against Eng- 
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land’s best amateurs in the biennial competi- 
tion September 1-2 at Seattle Golf Club, the 
U.S. Golf Association announced yesterday. 

WESTLAND, a member of Céngressional 
Country Club and Burning Tree Club, near 
Washington, D.C., became the oldest player 
ever to win the national amateur champion- 
ship in 1952 at the age of 47. Twenty-one 
years earlier, he was runnerup in the same 
event. 

Presently serving his fifth term in Con- 
gress, WESTLAND was a member of the Walker 
Cup squad in 1932, 1934, and 1953. He also 
was on the America’s Cup team in 1954. 

He is a member of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the joint Atomic Energy 
Committees. WrESTLAND recently was run- 
nerup in the national seniors championship. 

WESTLAND’s biggest victory in the District 
uf Columbia was winning the Burning Tree 
member-guest tournament last year with Ed 
Lowery of San Francisco. 





Plattsburgh Editor Writes About Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1962 


tegether all that we are trying to do in 
this country, and all that we stand for’ 
in other parts of the world, is the word 
“freedom.” 

The editor of the Plattsburgh Press 
Republican, who I am happy to say 
shares my conviction on this point, has 
taken the word “freedom” and uses it to 
bring together a number of apparently 
unrelated news events. The result is a 
most arresting editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, from the June 13, 1961, issue of 
the Plattsburgh Press Republican, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzecorp, 
as. follows: 

Key CONCERN or PEOPLE Worz~D Over Is 

PREEDOM 

If we have the facility to get to the very 
core of human concerns in this day and age, 
it will soon become apparent that the major 
concern of virtually all people is human free- 
dom. 

This would be brought home dramatically 
to any reader if he follows current news with 
any deep interest. 

Human freedom is the key to the struggle 
in Africa, the Far East, Latin America—in 
fact, the world over. 

Yet we are so busy making a living and 
participating in community social affairs that 
these activities mask over our great and fore- 
most concern that reaches to the very heart 
of our lives—and that concern is the preser- 
vation of the free way of life. 

Just take some of the high points of the 
news in recent days: 

1. The Supreme Court has ruled that be- 
cause the Communist Party is an instru- 
ment of a foreign power, the Soviet Union, 
that (1) Seiko publicly as an 
power, (2) it must list 
its officers and members, (3) it must name 
the sources of its finances, account for its 
expenditures, identify all its publications, 
(4) that heavy penalties can be levied for 
failure to do so. The Court did not ban 
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the party, but it did leave it to fend for itself 
im the “marketplace of free speech.” 

-2, Justice William O. Douglas, of the Su- 
preme in a commencement address at 
Mount Ho! College, said, in effect, that 
the struggle with communism will be won 
more »y the spiritual freedoms and principles 
we exemplify than by the number of re- 
frigerators, bathtubs, and tractors sent 
abroad. 

3. Senator KENNETH KEATING, in a com- 
mencement address at Geneseo College. of 
Education, urged a “mighty campaign to 
educate our young people” about the perils 
of international communism. He said to do 
so was imperative for the future safety of 
our country. 

4. In his report to the Nation a few days 
ago, President Kennedy said: “If we are not 
prepared to assist them (nations of the 
world) in making a better life for their peo- 
ple, then I believe that the prospects for 
freedom in these areas are uncertain. We 
must, I believe, assist them if we are to meet 
the communist invasion. * * *” 

These comments reflect oureconcern—our 
basic concern—and that is for preservation 
of the free way of life. 

At least one educator appeared ready to 
forsake this planet because of the complexity 
of human problems. Said Dr. Roy Nichols, 
dean of the Graduate School at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a commence- 
ment talk at Hartwick College: 

“It may be that man will discover a new 
planet, a new place where men may create 
societies under conditions possibly more fa- 
vorable to human achievement.” 

We have said on numerous occasions be- 
fore: We cannot preserve freedom if we do 
not understand the nature of it. And by 
our very actions as a nation, and our com- 
ments, we demonstate all too often that we 
do not understand it. 

Freedom is an intangible, and the peo- 
ple who preserve it for all others are those 
who place human courage, human dignity, 
human justice, human concern, first and 
foremost in their lives. For these are the re- 
sponsible people, the people who have the 
spirit to stand by what is good and worth- 
while in their society. 

All these qualities we have mentioned are 
those associated with God. For apart from 
God there is no human dignity, human cour- 
age, human love, or compassion. And it 
follows there would be no human freedom 
without Him. 

Human freedom and a deep belief in. God 
are inseparable. And if we are to under- 
gird and strengthen our freedoms, the world 
over, we must dedicate our lives to all that 
is good and worthwhile, to all that God 
stands for. 

For otherwise, freedom surely will perish 
from this earth. 





Transfer of Veterans Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram to Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
go on record as supporting fully the ac- 
tion taken by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, of which I am a member, 
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unanimously adopting a resolution this 
morning taking strong exception to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and others of the 
administration for the transfer of the 
rehabilitation program to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This program, which started out as 
Public Law 16 of the 78th Congress, and 
was the forerunner of the World War II 
GI bill of rights, has been and is re- 
stricted entirely to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, and is working 
extremely well. Tests are given veterans 
who are in need of this type of training 
to determine what type of program they 
need to rehabilitate them, and assist 
them in earning a living due to their 
service-connected disability. The pro- 
gram has been uniformly well accepted 
and has the support not only of the vet- 
erans groups, but also of the various 
State and private educational associa- 
tions which have worked in this field. 

The logic of the proposed transfer 
completely escapes me, and I see no 
reason why we should start on a pro- 
gram which could lead to the dismem- 
berment of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Admittedly, this is not a big pro- 
gram today, but a vital principle is in- 
volved; namely, that all matters relat- 
ing to veterans should be administered 
by one agency, and that being the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. : 

I therefore wholeheartedly support the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 


would like to include its text as a part of 
my remarks: 

Whereas it has been reported to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs that one Bois- 
feuillet Jones, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
conducted investigations in May 1961 as to 
the desirability of the site for the new Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Wood, 
Wis., and at that time the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs was unable to learn the 
justification for an official of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare attempting 
to determine the location of a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital; and } 

Whereas in the 1962 budget the Bureau of 
the Budget attempted to require the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to obtain its funds 
for Veterans’ Administration medical re- 
search through appropriations obtained by 
the National Institutes of Health; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has at- 
tempted to obtain agreement from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for transfer of certain 
property management functions from the 
Veterans’ Administration housing program to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget is now 
recommending and actively seeking to trans- 
fer certain functions relating to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education of dis- 
abled veterans from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and 

Whereas all of these attempts to transfer 
functions were made without notification or 
reference to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, in either a formal or informal fashion: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs expresses strong opposition to these 
attempts to transfer functions, which log- 
ically belong in the Veterans’ Administration 
where they have been performed with a high 
degree of satisfaction, from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to other agencies; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That if such transfer is formally 
proposed that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs expects to conduct exploratory studies 
to determine the motivating factors which 
are leading to these persistent attempts to 
transfer functions from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; and be it further 

Resolved, That if these attempts to trans- 
fer the vocational rehabilitation function 
and other functions persist, the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee intends to oppose this 
transfer and seek to obtain the support of 
other Members of the House in its opposi- 
tion. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
June 27, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEpY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In a letter dated June 19, 1961, I urged 
the the veterans’ vocational rehabilitation 
program not be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Have received no reply to this letter but 
understand that such a plan is now being 
actively considered by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Veterans’ Administration has 
done an outstanding job in administering 
this program for the past 15 years. It is 
unbelievable that action to transfer this 
function form the Veterans’ Administration 
would be taken without consultation with 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee which has 
exercised careful surveillance of the vet- 
erans’ education and rehabilitation program 
for many years. So’far as we can determine 
not group interested in veterans’ affairs is 
advocating such a transfer. It would be 
interesting to know who is motivating this 
proposal. The vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is completely 
different from the veterans’ program. It is 
my opinion there is no justification for such 
a transfer and I recommend that the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program remain in the 
Veterans’ Administration where it has been 
successfully administered for many years. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
June 27, 1961. 
Mr. Davip E. BELL, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I understand that consideration is being 
given to transfer of the veterans’ vocational 
rehabilitation program from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has done an outstanding job in 
administering this program for the past 15 
years. It is unbelievable that action to 
transfer this function from the Veterans’ 
Administration would be taken without con- 
sultation with the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee which has exercised careful surveil- 
lance of the veterans’ education and rehabil- 
itation program for many years. So far as 
we can determine no group interested in 
veterans’ affairs is advocating such a trans- 
fer. It would be interesting to know who 
is motivating this proposal. The vocational 
rehabilitation program administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is completely different from the vet- 
erans’ program. It is understood that repre- 
sentation is being made that transfer of 
rehabilitation programs for war veterans 
from the Veterans’ Administration is con- 
sistent with the American Legion’s position. 
Information available to me indicates this is 
not true. 

Ourtn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
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Address on Citizenship by George Berke 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr.KEFAUVER. Mr.President,many 
of us who enjoy American citizenship 
by birthright are sometimes unable to 
“see the forest for the trees” insofar as 
the benefits of that citizenship are con- 
cerned. Too often, we take these bene- 
fits for granted. 

Among Americans most keenly aware 
of these benefits are those who have 
acquired citizenship by naturalization. 
One such person is Mr. George Berke, 
the manager of Dixie Savings Stores, 
Inc., of Chattanooga, Tenn., who spent 
the first 16 years of his life under czarist 
rule in Russia before acquiring American 
citizenship. 

On April 26, 1961, Mr. Berke bore wit- 
ness to the liberty he enjoys as a nat- 
uralized American citizen in a talk at 
naturalization ceremonies in the Federal 
district court presided over by the Hon- 
orable Leslie R. Darr at Chattanooga. 

Judge Darr, who has since retired, has 
described Mr. Berke’s talk as the best 
that has been made to new citizens dur- 
ing his 22 years on the Federal bench. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Berke’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TALK DELIVERED AT THE NATURALIZATION CERE- 
MONIES ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1961, IN 
THE U.S. Distrricr CourtT WITH JUDGE 
LESLIE E. DARR PRESIDING 
To you, the new citizens of the United 

States, this is a most important, most mean- 

ingful and historic day in your lives, and I 

am sure it is a heart-warming experience for 

you, an inspiring experience that I had in 
this court over 30 years ago. 

I am speaking to you as one who, as a 
youth, had to live under a most brutal, op- 
pressive and cruel czarist government where 
freedom, civil or political rights were non- 
existent and where liberty was a far-off 
dream and an ideal some day to be achieved. 

I am speaking to you this morning as 
one who had the great fortune to have my 
dreams realized when I reached the shores 
of this great land where one may enjoy 
full economic, political, as well as religious 
liberty. I have a profound appreciation for 
this freedom because I know how it feels 
to live without it. This sense of grateful- 
ness is ever present with those who assume 
American citizenship by choice rather than 
by birth, by merely comparing the system 
of government we lived under with that 
of the United States. 

Therefore, may I say to you new citizens 
of this great land of ours that the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship bestowed upon 
you this morning is a gift as well as a bless- 
ing to be treasured and guarded every day 
of our lives. I am hopeful that you will 
be exceedingly proud of your new citizen- 
ship and of the great opportunities that 
exist in America for your physical and mental 
well-being, for here in this land you will be 
able to broaden your horizon of achievement 
in proportion to.your own creative efforts 
and capabilities, without the heavy hand 
of a dictatorial government to stifle your 


aspirations and hopes for a meaningful and 
full life, regardless of your profession or 
industry you may wish to pursue or adopt 
as your life’s work and ambition. Yes, in 
this new land of yours, individual initiative 
and enterprise are the very cornerstones of 
our democratic society. 

However, I must caution you that true 
American citizenship represents a two-way 
effort, and with the acquiring of the civil, 
political, and religious rights and other free- 
doms, you must assume certan responsibil- 
ities and duties of good citizenship. These 
may be fulfilled in a number of ways: ex- 
ercising your right to vote at every oppor- 
tunity; expressing your views to our elected 
representatives; obeying all our laws until 
they are legally changed; participating ac- 
tively in civic and community affairs; con- 
tributing your talents and efforts in 
strengthening our democratic institutions 
and thereby protecting our freedom; and 
whenever possible help to create greater 
opportunities for material, physical, and 
spiritual advancement and needs for our fast 
growing population. Yes, you can make a 
great contribution for a stronger America in 
a number of positive ways, and thereby in 
a significant measure, reciprocate your bless- 
ings of your newly won American citizen- 
ship. 

Yours is an opportunity to contribute to 
the great melting pot that helped to make 
America the great fountainhead of freedom 
which is the envy of millions of oppressed 
in many lands throughout this globe. We 
are, indeed, living in a divided world, in a 
period of irreconcilable, idealogical conflicts, 
and the outcome of the present struggle for 


the minds of men will decide for generations_ 


to come whether men will remain free and 
be masters of their own destiny, or whether 
we will become the subservient tool of a 
totalitarian state, such as I have already 
experienced in the first 16 years of my life. 

From time to time you may be asked, 
when threatened by our enemies from 
within and without, to make suitable sacri- 
fices for the preservation of our way of life. 
Such sacrifices are small in comparison to 
the sacrifice of our most precious posses- 
sions—the freedom to think, to act, to work, 
and play as individual, free human beings. 
I hope that you, as new citizens of our land, 
will respond with the enthusiasm and sub- 
stance expected of our American born citi- 
zens. This, in fact, has been our experience 
in the last two world wars and during every 
other crisis in American history. Yes, I am 
proud to say that our foreign born citizens 
have always responded generously in times 
of war as well as in times of peace, when 
the need is realized and understood. 

Permit meé to close by saying that no 
country can be great and free unless the 
people who live in it are great and have 
a fervent desire to be free. Therefore, you 
can do your share to make this country 
great in the years to come by leading a 
patriotic life, by having an abiding faith in 
our institutions, and in our Maker, and by 
serving the best interests of our people for 
a full and meaningful life. 


It is, therefore, with a deep sense of hu- 
mility and pride in my own citizenship ac- 
quired here over three decades ago that I 
extend to you congratulations on your choice 
of joining the ranks of the American peo- 
ple as full-fledged American citizens and 
thereby make it possible for you to lead a 
life in dignity and honor and be deserving of 
the trust placed in you by this honorable 
court. Mine has been a singular privilege to 
join with you in my assigned capacity, and 
I have been most impressed with the solem- 
nity and importance of the naturalization 
rites. 

I feel honored to bring you these remarks 
on the threshold of your new citizenship. 
May God bless you as well as the land and 
the Government that made your induction 
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into American citizenship possible. May 
this day, when the portals of freedom were 
opened to you, bring you a deep sense of 
satisfaction that you have joined 180 million 
citizens bound together in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness to bring greater security to our 
country and peace to the rest of the world. 





Scheol Superintendents Ask for Equal 
Time With Cowboys on TV Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago representatives of five of the 
largest school boards in the State of New 
York voted to press for prime time for 
educational programs on television. 

They asked for equal time with the 
cowboys on television programs at ap- 
propriate hours of the day—‘not at 2 
a.m. or 6 a.m. for a limited audience.” 

A resolution to this effect was adopted 
by the Conference of Large City Boards 
of Education of New York State. The 
conference voted to set up a committee 
of leading educators and laymen to 
formulate plans for presentation to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the na- 
tional TV networks. 

They should go further. I would seri- 
ously urge that they take their case to 
other States, also, and urge the forma- 
tion of similar committees. Then, all 
together, they should breathe hard down 
the necks of those Members of Congress 
who recently gave the new Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Newton N. Minow, a hard time be- 
cause he called TV fare a “vast waste- 
land.” 

FCC Chairman Newton N. Minow is 
still hearing about his broadside against 
the television industry, we are told by 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Minow had the temerity to criti- 
cize networks generally, and their child- 
ren’s programs in particular, and he said 
that the FCC is going to take a tougher 
look at TV programing when stations 
come in for license renewals. I say, 
Hurrah for Mr. Minow. I am confident 
he has the support of most Members of 
the Congress in both parties. 

Members of Congress should rally be- 
hind Mr. Minow and those parents and 
educators who are trying to raise the 
educational and cultural content of the 
television programs which their children 
are exposed to. 

I believe that the great majority of 
Members of Congress want far better 
educational and cultural programs than 
are being provided by the television sta- 
tions. I don’t think they want a con- 
stant fare of cowboys, or gangster shoot- 
em-ups, for their children. 

There must be some way to make evi- 
dent the overwhelming support in the 
Congress for better programing. 
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I would welcome any suggestions from 
any source as to how this can be 
achieved. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
articles from the New York Times and 
the Wall Street Journal: 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1961] 


ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ASK TV FOR EQUAL 
Time WITH CowBoys 


(By Gene Currivan) 


Representatives of five of the State’s largest 
school boards voted yesterday to press for 
prime-time television for educational pro- 
grams. 

They asked for equal time with the cow- 
boys at appropriate hours of the day—‘“not 
at 2 a.m. nor 6 a.m. for a limited audience.” 

A resolution to this effect, presented by 
Charles J. Bensley, a member of the New 
York City Board of Education, was adopted 
by the Conference of Large City Boards of 
Education of New York State. The meeting 
was held at the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

The conference voted to set up a committee 
of leading educators and laymen to formu- 
late plans for presentation to Governor 
Rockefeller, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the national networks. 

The proposed programs, Mr. Bensley said, 
would not be of a technical nature but would 
be concerned with human relations, princi- 
ples of democracy and the problems of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Bensley charged that while the net- 
works were obligeri under the Federal fran- 
chise to offer public service programs, they 
interpreted this in the light of their own 
needs. 

“It is time the law was amended so that 
the heads of local school systems be con- 
sulted before the final decisions are made 
for public service programs,” Mr. Bensley 
said. 

He held that “commercialism on television 
was being carried to the extreme” and that 
little effort was being made to help indoctri- 
nate parents and children in the principles 
of democracy. 

The conference representatives from New 
York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Yon- 
kers also took up the problem of migration 
and the costs that stemmed from it. New 
York City, it was noted, has 300,000 pupils 
moving in each year and 300,000 moving out. 

The conference voted to seek $25 per Capita 
in State aid for large cities to meet such 
problems, which are particularly grave in the 
lower economic areas. The legislature last 
year gave $8 a pupil on a statewide basis but, 
according to the conference members, ig- 
nored the peculiar plight of the large cities 
where migration is on a vast scale. 

The representatives decided on a meeting 
in Syracuse on June 16 to work out finan- 
cial problems with research teams and to 
meet again in Buffalo on August 14 to coor- 
dinate the findings. A September meeting 
with legislators in Albany was also planned. 

Mrs. Marion C. Dill, of Yonkers, was elected 
chairman of the conference, succeeding 
Mrs. Marion E. Brenneman of Syracuse. 
Mrs. Bensley was elected vice chairman. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, June 6, 1961] 


FCC Heap SEEKS A REIN ON TV NETWORKS, 
ASSAILS MAYHEM ON CHILDREN’S SHOWS 


WASHINGTON.—The Government should 
regulate the television networks and require 
them to present balanced programing, 
Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, declared. 


Mr. Minow still is hearing about his 
broadside against the television industry last 
month when he called TV fare a vast waste- 
land at a convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. Yesterday he stood up 
and talked again, this time at a meeting of 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. He 
criticized networks generally and their chil- 
dren's program in particular. He was critical 
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of broadcasters’ handling of political pro- 
grams and said there should be rigid new 
laws about them. He opposed newspaper 
ownership of TV and radio stations in some 
areas. And he repeated the threat in his 
wasteland speech that the FCC is going to 
take a tougher look at TV programing when 
stations come in for license renewals. 

Mr. Minow hadn’t before taken a position 
on direct regulation of the TV networks, de- 
spite his criticisms. Bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, however, to extend the 
FCC’s regulatory arm to the networks; the 
three large ones are run by American Broad- 
casting Co., a unit of American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres, Inc.; Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and National Broad- 
casting Co., a subsidiary of Radio Corp. of 
America. 

He didn’t explain fully how the FCC might 
require balanced programing, but he indi- 
cated he would apply to the networks the 
same controls he intends to use to force 
individual stations to air more cultural and 
educational programs. Individual stations 
long have been required, on applying for a 
license or a renewal, to tell the FCC what 
proportion of their broadcast time they will 
devote to education, cultural, local talent, 
sports, religion, entertainment, and other 
types of programing. 

The FCC has never in 25 years revoked 
or refused to renew a license because a sta- 
tion didn’t carry as much educational or 
cultural material as it promised. But Mr. 
Minow is threatening to do so. 

He repeated to the Democratic women the 
same threat against individual stations that 
he gave the broadcasters last month: “We 
are going to hold a broadcaster to his prom- 
ises.” 

He singled out children’s shows on TV as 
“such a waste.” There’s more “murder and 
mayhem” on TV than is good for children, 
and broadcasters have “no defense” for it, he 
declared. 

Mr. Minow said he thinks Congress should 
write rigid controls over political broadcast- 
ing. The debates between presidential can- 
didates Kennedy and Nixon on TV last year 
were fine as a starter, Mr. Minow thinks. 
But for the future, he said, Congress should 
require that networks and stations provide 
free time for presidential candidates. More- 
over, he said Congress should extend this 
requirement to individual stations to provide 
free time for candidates for governor and 
mayor. 

Last year the networks and stations pro- 
vided the time for the Kennedy-Nixon de- 
bates without cost to the candidates, but 
there was no law requiring them to do 50. 
Congress did, however, pass a law that 
lifted, during the campaign, the equal time 
requirement that otherwise would have 
compelled the broadcasters to offer similar 
free time to minority-party candidates. 

Mr. Minow said newspaper ownership of 
TV and radio stations shouldn’t be allowed 
in rural and sparsely populated areas where 
there are few newspapers and few stations 
and “one group is able to control all means 
of mass communication.” He called this a 
matter of grave concern. He did not say 
whether the FCC would ask Congress to 
limit newspaper ownership of stations. 





TV and the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a fine 
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editorial on television programing as 
gaged by its impact, or lack of it, on 
citizens of a rural community in Mis- 
souri. The editorial was written by 
Howard Hill, editor of the Richmond 
(Mo.) News. 
The editorial follows: 
TV AND THE PUBLIC 


Newton Minow, the new Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission which 
regulates use of the airwaves by radio and 
television, let loose a cat among the ca- 
naries with his warning that the quality of 
television programing must be improved. 

The television industry now offers the 
public, according to Mr. Minow, a “vast 
wasteland * * * a procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, for- 
mula comedies about totally unbelievable 
families, blood and thunder, sadism, murder, 
western bad men, western good men, private 
eyes, gangsters, movie violence and cartoons. 
And, endlessly, commercials—many scream- 
ing, cajoling, and offending. And most of 
all boredom. True, you will see a few things 
you will enjoy. But they will be very, very 
few.” 

In the storm of comment which this state- 
ment aroused, coming as it did from the 
Chief of the agency which determines 
whether or not a television station is en- 
titled to a renewal of its license, two points, 
it seems to us are essential: 

1. Does the FCC have the right to pass 
judgment on the quality of what is put over 
the air daily and nightly for 180 million 
Americans to see? 

2. If it does and if the present programing 
is inferior then what direction should new 
programing take? 

We believe that the FCC has the right— 
and duty—to maintain standards for radio 
and television. By long-established legal 
precedent, the airwaves, for purposes of 
broadcasting, have been considered a public 
domain to be apportioned out for use by 
private broadcasting companies through a 
system of licensing subject to periodic re- 
newal. 

Surely it is reasonable to expect companies 
using a public domain for profitable enter- 
prise to be subject to more than program 
popularity ratings as a guide in determin- 
ing what type of programs they will offer. 

Mr. Minow is arguing, in effect, that tele- 
vision is under the obligation to inform, as 
well as to entertain, to edify as well as to 
amuse, to enlighten as well as to divert. 

We suspect that there is a much greater 
public interest in quality programing than 
the television industry wants to admit. 
Most observers agree that the United States 
is in the midst of a vast cultural advance. 
More books are being sold than ever before. 
The number of people who attend art shows 
and visit museums increases every year. 
The theater arts are flourishing, especially 
among amateurs. 

In Richmond there are probably more 
youngsters taking piano lessons than ever 
before. A class of some 50 girls (and 
1 boy) is studying dancing. There is a very 
active music program in the schools. 

There is more interest in national and 
international affairs than ever before. In 
Richmond in the past month large audi- 
ences have heard two talks on travel in the 
Soviet Union. At the present time, two 
Richmond families are touring Europe inde- 
pendently of each other. 

An audience certainly exists for programs 
designed and aimed at a higher level of 
intelligence and experience than “whodunits” 
and horse operas. 

Big business has been known to misgage 
its market before, in spite of millions of 
dollars spent on research. The most notable 
recent example is the American automobile 
industry, which laughed off the small Euro- 
pean cars on American roads until suddenly 
it became obvious that American compacts 
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had to be built to compete with the Euro- 
pean cars. 

Television moguls might find more veins of 
gold than they ever dreamed of in a moder- 
ate amount of quality programing—enough 
to provide a refreshing change from the pres- 
ent fare. 

The issue raised by Mr. Minow also pro- 
vides an occasion for looking at another as- 
pect of American arts. 

The United States is the only major coun- 
try in the world which does not spend tax- 
payer’s money to subsidize national art in 
some form. Great ‘Britain has its world- 
famous Old Vic theater; France has the 
Comédie francaise; Germany and Austria 
both maintain opera houses. 

Why could not the television industry, if 
it is indeed going to giv. us improved pro- 
graming, make a consciou.. and planned ef- 
fort to bring the work of American artists— 
musicians, authors, painters, sculptors, etc.— 
to the American public? 

American artists would be assisted by pri- 
vate enterprise in accordance with the 
American tradition. 

There is no lack of talent in America. The 
difficulty is in finding a place of expression. 
The theaters, art galleries, and museums that 
we have are available to too few people; 
while television is a national stage playing 
to—potentially—an audience of 180 million 
Americans. 

Art is now a weapon in the cold war. It 
is something people everywhere understand, 
and it seems to us that for this reason alone 
television should be vitally interested in 
helping American art to flourish. 

Mr. Minow has raised some fundamental 
questions. Above all, the opportunity should 
not be lost to find a constructive field of co- 
operation between the private interests of 
the television industry and the broader in- 
terests of the public, as represented by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 





Democrats Not for Career Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that the champions of our present 
civil service system will apply the saying, 
“by their deeds ye shall know them,” 
when measuring up the utterances and 
actions of the Democratic Party in civil 
service matters. 

A classic example has occurred in the 
10th Congressional District of Michigan 
where a career employee of the Midland 
Post Office has been ousted by the Demo- 
crats as acting postmaster after serving 
for more than 1 year. Mr. Albert H. 
Manley was named acting postmaster in 
March 1960 and received the endorse- 
ment, due to his fine record, of both the 
Democratic and Republican county com- 
mittees as well as many of the mail users. 
At that time the local newspaper, the 
Midland Daily News, said: 

Manley has taken hold of the job and 
turned in a good performance. There is no 
question but what he knows the postal oper- 
ations frontwards and backwards having 
been in that work here and elsewhere all of 
his adult life. 


Having met the qualifications for post- 
master, he was recommended as regu- 


lar postmaster and his nomination was 
sent to the Senate by President Eisen- 
hower on June 27, 1960. In spite of pleas 
from local parties that confirmation be 
given to the nomination, no action was 
ever taken by the other body. On Janu- 
ary 20 of this year the administration of 
postal affairs changed from the Republi- 
can Party to the Democratic Party and 
there was immediate speculation locally 
as to what the champions of civil serv- 
ice would do now with respect to this 
appointment. The citizens of Midland 
did not have to wait long because the 
Democratic county committee publicly 
announced through the press that it was 
receiving applications for postmaster for 
that city. Subsequently, this civil serv- 
ice career employee, who had been serv- 
ing as acting postmaster, was removed 
and replaced by a citizen with no civil 
service status. 

The Midland Daily News in a recent 
issue voices local sentiment in an edi- 
torial entitled ““‘Democrats Not for Career 
Men,” and with the unanimous consent 
of the House, I present this as a part of 
my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Democrats NoT FOR CAREER MEN 


There has been talk in recent months and 
years how leaders of the Democratic Party 
believed in the idea of putting career people 
in charge of the various post offices across 
the country. 

This talk has come from many sources, in- 
cluding Senator Patrick V. McNaMaRA who 
makes the recommendations for the State 
of Michigan insofar as postal appointments 
are concerned. 

Michigan’s now senior Senator had an 
opportunity to back up his words when the 
Republicans recommended Albert H. Manley 
to be Midland’s postmaster. While he 
claimed to have recommended the appoint- 
ment, nevertheless care was obviously taken 
so that it would be killed by the Senate Post 
Office Committee before the changing of the 
guard in Washington last January. 

Now the word is that such appointments 
are entirely up to the local Democratic com- 
mittee and that Senator McNamara merely 
passes on the recommendations. 

Last week, in Midland, the local commit- 
tee recommended a man who has had no 
experience with postal matters except to 
mail letters and buy stamps like the rest of 
the citizenry. 

This local committee had two applicants 
from career ranks, both of whom are well 
qualified by both training and experience. 
One was Manley, the acting postmaster, and 
the other was George Snyder, assistant post- 
master. If the committee didn’t like Man- 
ley, its members had another choice of a 
qualified applicant. 

Thus, the opportunity was present to 
demonstrate interest in career employees 
without being stuck with a single choice if 
that were the committee’s real philosophy 
and principle. 

While the careers of two postal employees 
are most important to the individuals con- 
cerned, public issues involved assume an 
even greater significance. 

The postal business in Midland is ap- 
proaching three quarters of a million dollars 
each year. It is not something which an 
amateur can easily learn nor is the job of 
running it something which can be taken 
lightly. Efficiency of this business directly 
affects other commercial and industrial op- 
erations in the community as well as the 
convenience of all citizens who depend upon 
the mails for their correspondence. 

Being postmaster in Midland is like being 
the president or manager of many of our 
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larger businesses. And none would think of 
selecting a man to run a business of that 
proportion without adequate training and 
background through experience in that or 
similar businesses. 

But this was done in Midland. 





Voit Gilmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the major papers of June 27, 1961, the 
press heralded the appointment by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges of Voit Gil- 
more, of Southern Pines, N.C., to head 
the new U.S. Travel Service within the 
Department of Commerce. 

Along with many of my colleagues, I 
salute this appointment, congratulate 
the distinguished Secretary on his ap- 
pointment, and Mr. Gilmore on his se- 
lection. 

I have been intimately associated with 
the promotion of a travel agency in the 
U.S. Government. While on a com- 
mittee trip investigating the potential 
of such an agency, I was privileged to 
go by Christchurch, New Zealand, and 
as a guest of the Navy, fly to the Ant- 
arctic and the South Pole. ‘I met Mr. 
Gilmore on this trip and was immensely 
impressed with him at the time. I had 
no idea that he would be selected, but 
I found him to be a person of intimate 
knowledge on travel matters. 

At this point I would like to include 
certain facts about his background 
which I think will be of interest to the 
Members of the Congress and the press 
at large. These facts emphasize the good 
fortune of our country in having this 
man in so vital a post: 

Native of Winston-Salem, lifelong 
resident of North Carolina. 

Graduate, University of North Caro- 
lina—A.B., journalism; Phi Beta Kappa, 
1939. 

Secretary to Senator Josiah W. Bailey, 
1939-40. 

Lieutenant (junior grade), U.S. Navy, 
Air Transport Command, World War Il— 
service in Africa, South America, Pacific, 
Asia. 

Pan American World Airways—assist- 
ant to division manager, Latin American 
Division; public relations director, Pacif- 
ic-Alaska Division, 1940-42; 1946-47. 

Business interests in North Carolina, 
including chain of restaurants and mo- 
tels. 

Member, North Carolina Board of 
Conservation and Development, 1957. 

President, North Carolina Travel 
Council, 1957-59. 

Chairman, Keep North Carolina 
Beautiful, 1958-60. 

Member, Explorers Club—accredited 
correspondent twice to South Pole, once 
to North Pole—1958—60. 

Coleader, North Carolina Trade Mis- 
sions to Europe, 1959 and 1960. 

These facts, though salient, do not 
speak the whole story. Mr. Gilmore is 
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a dedicated citizen, energetic, and pos- 
sesses a@ magnificent personality. I am 
satisfied the travel industry will find him 
to be a great friend, and a useful leader 
in this vital field. He knows the travel 
business; he knows people, and he has, 
by his dedicated service to his native 
State, demonstrated his ability to pro- 
mote. 

I wish for him, and I predict for him, 
every success in this new undertaking. 
We welcome him into the service of his 
country in this great and important 
capacity. 





Project Hope Well Received in Indonesia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 
cle from the Grandville (Mich.) Star en- 
titled “Project Hope Well Received in 
Indonesia.” 

A resident of Grandville, one of my 
constituents, Miss Peggy Donahue, is an 
anesthetist aboard the ship. I am sure 
all of us are deeply interested in and ap- 
preciative of the work being done by the 
SS Hope in teaching medical science 
around the world: 

Proyect Hope WELL RECEIVED IN INDONESIA 

Project Hope, the hospital ship aiding Far 
East countries under the sponsorship of the 
People to People Health Foundation, Inc., re- 
cently completed a highly successful stay in 
Indonesia. 

Indonesia Minister Nugroho, chargé d’af- 
faires, Indonesian Embassy, lauded Hope. 
“You have my sincere congratulations on the 
outstanding success Project Hope has proved 
to be and my best wishes for its continued 
success. I should, once again, like to express 
my thanks for the great service this project 
has rendered to Indonesia and its people. I 
aim sure that the generous assistance and the 
friendliness of all the medical personnel 
aboard the SS Hope, will long be remem- 
bered and appreciated by my countrymen.” 

Miss Peggy Donahue, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tony Donahue, 40th Street, who is an 
anesthetist aboard the ship, recently re- 
ceived a letter from Sister Carole Keaney, of 
Flores, Indonesia, about the ship’s visit 
there. 

She wrote, in part, “Do you still remember 
Flores? We still remember ‘kapal Hope’ 
and like to reminisce the day that your ship 
sailed into our harbor and the surprise of 
seeing 10 or 15 giant Americans standing on 
the porch of Santa Ursula. * * * The gen- 
erous gift from you and your roommate 
touched the hearts of my sisters very much. 
The ice cream was wonderful. We decided 
we would let the children all come with 
their spoons and each take a mouthful. The 
reactions should have been photographed. 
Many, never having seen it before, wanted to 
see and touch it before tasting. Afterward, 
however, all agreed that American ice cream 
is ‘enak sekali.’” 

Due to unavailability of facilities at the 
present time to handle the 15,000-ton SS 
Hope in the yards at Singapore, the medical 
teaching-training vessel has been resched- 
uled to Hong Kong. The ship left Djakarta 
Wednesday and will spend 5 days in Hong 
Kong. It is scheduled to arrive in Saigon 
June 15. 
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Patience Is Not Endless 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
June 27, 1961, there appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirier newspaper, page 
4, paragraph 3, an article, the substance 
of which painted in glaring terms for the 
10,000th time a picture of brutality, de- 
nial of equal justice, discrimination be- 
cause of race, disregard for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, disre- 
spect for the principles of the Christian 
religion and insensibility to the destruc- 
tive eflect of the acts described to the 
prestige of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, even the most patient 
among us have lost patience, and even 
the most indifferent among us are now 
deeply concerned. As for the others, I 
hope that the following article will 
arouse them to action: 

Riper TELLS or JAM BRUTALITY 


A teenage freedom rider, who was im- 
prisoned for 3 weeks in Mississippi, said 
Monday that terrible brutal treatment was 
inflicted on some antisegregation demonstra- 
tors confined there. 

Kenneth Shilman, 18, of Oceanside, N.Y., 
one of the white youths among the group 
held in the Mississippi State penitentiary, 
said cattle shockers and wrist-breakers were 
used on some of them. 


“We were kept in maximum security, two- 
man cells in our underwear and with the 
light burning day and night,” he said. 


DRAGGED 60 YARDS 


From his cell, he said he saw two Chicago 
freedom riders, Felix Singer and Terry Sulli- 
van, both whites, dragged naked along 60 
yards of concrete corridor after they refused 
to strip and walk to their cells. 

“Their clothes were ripped off of them,” he 
said. “As they were dragged past us, the 
skin was tearing off their bodies, and the ex- 
treme pain showed on their faces,” he said. 

Electric shockers, generally used on live- 
stock, had first been used on them without 
their budging before they were dragged, he 
said, adding: “I saw the burns afterward on 
Sullivan’s arms and legs.” 


BREAKING MY ARM 


Later, Shilman said, when the two were 
taken to be fingerprinted, wrist-breakers 
(clamps with a handle for applying pressure 
to the wrists) were put on them. 

“When they were pulled along the hall, 
Felix was yelling “You’re breaking my arm,’” 
Shilman related. ‘He fell and his head hit 
the concrete floor and then he was dragged 
nude on his stomach.” 

Afterward, he said, Sullivan’s wrists were 
swollen twice their size and twisted about 
two-thirds out of proportion. 

Shilman, who was among the first group of 
whites and Negroes shifted in mid-June to 
the penitentiary after their arrest June 2 in 
Jackson, Miss., said he lost 30 pounds in 21 
days of hunger strike. 

RELEASED ON BOND 


He was released Saturday on a $500 appeal 
bond, he said, but three of his colleagues 
remained there on prolonged hunger strikes. 

He said that one of them, Price Chatham, 
29, of East Rockaway, Queens, N.Y., was in 
his 25th day, and was down from 150 pounds 
to 120 pounds. 


June 28 


In Parchman, Miss., Chatham told his wife 
in a visit Sunday that he was calling off his 
strike. He had been placed alone in a cell 
Friday to check whether he was really fast- 
ing, after a prison physician expressed belief 
Chatham was eating and had lost only 2% 
pounds. 





Harvesting Game on West Coast Tree 
Farms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the Washington State 
Sportsmen’s Council at Ellensburg, 
Wash., on June 10, W. D. Hagenstein, 
executive vice president, Industrial For- 
estry Association, Portland, Oreg., made 
an illuminating address on the effect of 
timber harvesting on game production. 
He showed that conversion of unman- 
aged old-growth forest to permanent 
forestry through tree farming has sub- 
stantially increased the big game pop- 
ulation and opportunities for hunting. 

This is the same on private tree farms, 
on national forests, and all other man- 
aged forests in our region. The experi- 
ence on the 6 million acres of west coast 
tree farms clearly shows that multiple- 
use forest management pays dividends 
of permanent timber, water, and game 
supplies, as well as providing continuous 
employment, recreation, and taxes for 
local government. Those who would 
stifle forest and game management 
through locking up vast areas of Federal 
forests for single-purpose use should 
study our experience in the Pacific 
Northwest, if they would serve the best 
interests of most of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the address of Mr. 
Hagenstein: 

HARVESTING GAME ON WEST Coast TREE FARMS 
(Address by W. D. Hagenstein, executive vice 
president, Industrial Forestry Association, 

Portland, Oreg.) 

It is fitting on this 20th anniversary of 
the founding in the State of Washington 
of the tree farm movement to bring to the 
members of the State’s principal sportsmen’s 
organization the dynamic story of what tree 
farming has accomplished. Not only have 
their forestry accomplishments been great 
but tree farms have also enhanced the op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation. 

If you will pardon the personal reference, 
I’d like to say I am the only person still 
promoting tree farming throughout the 
Washington-Oregon Douglas-fir region who 
was in on it from the beginning 20 years 
ago. The others are retired or have gone 
over the Great Divide. 

When Weyerhaeuser dedicated its Clem- 
ons Tree Farm in Grays Harbor County 20 
years ago on June 12, 1941, little did its 
foresters realize that they had unloosed a 
green, growing giant which would spread to 
47 States and include more than 55 million 
acres of permanent private forests. 

It was inadequate protection against fire 
which stimulated the tree farm idea in the 
first place. Up to 1940, as the record shows, 
protection against fire was hopelessly inade- 
quate. Despite the fact that many timber 
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owners, a few forward looking citizens, and 
the State governments, along with the Fed- 
eral Government on the national forests 
had tried to effectuate forest fire prevention 
and control, public apathy, cheap timber, 
and inaccessability frustrated their efforts. 


TREE FARMS AND KEEP GREEN 


In the last 20 years, tree farming, coupled 
with the gratifying response of the people 
of Washington and Oregon to the plea for 
keeping their State green, has drastically 
reduced the area burned over and the num- 
ber of man-caused fires. This is an out- 
standing achievement in forestry of national 
significance. 

While the primary purpose of tree farms 
is to grow continuing supplies of raw mate- 
rial for wood-using plants, like all forest 
land under management, they can and do 
provide water, game, fish and abundant op- 
portunities for outdoor recretation. 

To emphasize the importance of tree farms 
to you as sportsmen, let me cite that today 
there are more than 6 million acres of cer- 
tifled west coast tree farms spread through- 
out each of the 19 counties of western Wash- 
ington and the 19 countries of western Ore- 
gon. Most of them are available for hunt- 
ing and fishing and other public use during 
most of the year. These tree farms consti- 
tute 45 percent of all privately owned forest 
land in Douglas-fir region. In addition to 
providing opportunities for you to ply your 
sport, they are also the main assurance of 
permanent payrolls for several hundred com- 
munities where our industry provides the 
basic economy. 


TREES AND JOBS 


Although I am certain that you are all 
well aware of the importance of the forest 
industry to the economy of western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, just to refresh your 
memories let me tell you that our industry 
employs 140,000 persons with annual wages 
of $700 million. Another 90,000 manufac- 
ture, distribute, and service the equipment 
and supplies that our industry needs for its 
daily activities. Forest products make up 
60 percent of all rail freight outbound from 
Washington and Oregon and 80 percent of 
all outbound water cargo. Take away the 
trees and you might as well take half of our 
34% million people away, because they would 
not have any basis for an economy. 

The unique renewability of our raw mate- 
rial, through tree farming, is our region’s 
greatest permanent natural asset. Now that 
we are applying the principles of forestry, 
through tree farming, to our private forests 
we have earned the respect of the public to 
which its basic breadwinner is entitled, be- 
cause we have demonstrated that we are 
perpetuating our timber, water, and game 
crops. 

To emphasize the importance of private 
forests for timber growing, as well as for the 
other renewable crops of game, fish, and 
water, you should know that taxpaying citi- 
zens own 52.4 percent of the commercial 
forest land in our region and the public the 
balance. Because the land ownership pat- 
tern is often intermingled, coordinated forest 
protection, road development, and manage- 
ment are essential. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND SAFETY 


A tree farmer’s principal objective is to 
grow wood. However, his management prac- 
tices continually change the vegetative cover 
through harvesting and growing trees. He 
thereby provides habitat for game and influ- 
ences water supply. While bringing another 
timber crop to useful size, he provides, at no 
cost to the public, favorable conditions for 
wildlife. He is interested in seeing the game 
crop harvested. But he must protect him- 
self against the dangers of public use of his 
logging roads. He must maintain his legal 
right to deny public use of his land where it 
is unsafe because of dangerous forest fire 
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weather. His land management requires the 
same safety and fire precautions as State and 
Federal forests. This is the reasoning behind 
the longstanding laws of Washington and 
Oregon which allow a private forest owner to 
close his land to entry. 

It is an old western custom that everyone 
feels that he has the right to hunt and fish 
anywhere at any time except for the restric- 
tions of licenses, closed areas, and bag limits. 
Please note that reference is made to the 
word “custom.” No one has the right to 
hunt and fish on other people’s property, 
except in accordance with the legal concepts 
of permitted use at the owner's discretion. 
This includes lands which belong to the pub- 
lic itself arid are administered by the State 
and Federal Governments. Europe almost 
experienced a real timber famine because of 
the historical rights which dated from the 
medieval times of using both public and pri- 
vate forests unrestrictedly for wood, grazing, 
hunting, and gathering of litter. Slowly, but 
surely, as the necessity for forest manage- 
ment was recognized, rights were liquidated 
and public use of both public and private 
forests controlled under the essentials of 
land management to maintain the forest and 
game resources. It was the European experi- 
ence which lead to the restriction of right 
of public use in American forests. The same 
applies to the hunting season restriction and 
limitation of number of sex of animals to be 
taken to maintain a growing stock to per- 
petuate the desirable game species for food 
and sport. Forest and game management 
have a common necessity of an adequate 
growing stock, if their fruits are to be en- 
joyed perpetually. 

BIG GAME FROM TREE FARMS 


To evaluate the annual big game harvest 
from west coast tree farms, we conducted 
a study of their hunting use for the first 
time in 1949. It showed that, from 2,405,000 
acres of tree farms on which hunting was 
reported, 51,505 hunters harvested a total 
of 5,799 animals. Extending these data to 
the total area of tree farms then certified 
which was 3,270,000 acres, the survey re- 
vealed that 70,000 hunters harvested 7,469 
deer and elk that year. 

While data on number of hunters were 
not available for the same year for the 
west side national forests in Washington and 
Oregon, the estimated big game harvest 
therefrom was only 3,845. 


GAME RELATED TO CLEARCUTTING 


This led to the conclusion that one of 
the reasons why there was so much more 
big game taken from the tree farms, al- 
though they were considerably smaller in 
area than the national forests, was that they 
contained a greater area of cutover land. 
The national forests until that time had 
harvested a relatively insignificant amount 
of timber by clear cutting and were much 
less accessible than tree farms to the average 
hunter. 

Of course, it is a well known fact that 
in the Douglas-fir region old-growth forests 
offer little more than shelter to big game 
animals. It’s also well known that Douglas- 
fir will not reproduce under dense shade. 
Therefore, both forest and game management 
require clear cutting. Rotation of the cover 
through harvesting of mature timber by 
clear cutting, brings in annual vegetation 
which follows in natural succession until the 
new forest crowds it out and in the interim 
furnishes abundant food for big game. 
While there are no statistics available from 
Forest Service on the area clear cut on the 
west side national forests in 1949 the best 
estimate is 11,751 acres. We do have ac- 
curate data for the tree farms which clear- 
cut 21,203 acres that year. 

Because it was apparent from the great 
population increase in the first decade after 
the war that there would be more pressure on 
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tree farms for hunting privileges, we began 
regularly to make surveys in 1955 as to hunt- 
ing use. We also queried tree farmers as 
to whether hunters had caused fires and 
whether damage had been inflicted on their 
property. 

TREE FARM HUNTING USE 

We have compiled these data and in- 
cluded them herewith. To cite the high- 
lights they show that in 1955, 115,000 hunt- 
ers used 4.6 million acres of tree farms and 
harvested more than 14,000 big game ani- 
mals. In 1956, 130,000 hunters used 4.7 mil- 
lion acres and harvested 13,530 animals. In 
1957, 121,000 hunters used 5.1 million acres 
and harvested 11,105 animals. In 1958, 150,- 
000 hunters used 5.5 million acres and har- 
vested 13,732 animals. In 1959, 189,000 per- 
sons used 5.7 million acres and harvested 
19,400 animals. In 1960 nearly 209,000 hunt- 
ers harvested 18,522 animals from nearly 6 
million acres. 

As you can see, both hunting use and havs- 
vest have increased greatly. 

Also to give you an idea as to what has 
helped make more game available, through 
rotation of the habitat, is the increase in 
clear cutting on tree farms since 1955. In 
the first half of the last decade the average 
area clearcut on tree farms was about 25,000 
acres per year. In 1955 it was 31,736 acres; 
1956, 41,550 acres; 1957, 37,506 acres; 1958, 
43,212 acres and 1959, 50,478 acres. 


MORE GAME FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


At the same time, the west side national 
forests began to contribute a much greater 
game harvest. For example, in the 10 west 
side national forests in 1956 there were 
14,413 big game animals harvested; 1957, 
10,645; 1958, 10,815; 1959, 11,926 and 1960, 
12,760. 

This is partly accounted for by the in- 
creased clear cutting which made more habi- 
tat available for building up of the deer 
and elk herds. For example, the area clear 
cut in 1956 was 35,408 acres; 36,500 in 1957; 
39,417 in 1958; and 55,541 in 1959. Increased 
clear cutting of mature timber in the Doug- 
las Fir region brings with it the inevitable 
increase in the number of big game animals 
as well as making more hunting opportuni- 
ties available because of more open area and 
better accessibility. 

These interesting data show that tree 
farms contribute more to the region’s an- 
nual big game harvest than any other own- 
ership class. The obvious reason is that 
there is more game on them and they are 
more accessible.- The national forests, ex- 
cept for their alpine country, are still mostly 
occupied by dense mature forests. But the 
accelerated clear cutting which has occurred 
on them since the end of World War II has 
increased greatly the favorable habitat and 
is supporting each year a larger game popu-~ 
lation proportionate to the area clear cut. 
The data indicate an animal harvested for 
every 584 tree farm acres on the average 
during the past 6 years. On the national 
forests it took 1,239 acres to provide one big 
game animal on the average during the past 
5 years. 

SUSTAINED YIELD OF TREES AND GAME 


If it is the desirable goal of game manage- 
ment to provide the maximum game popu- 
lation, in accordance with the carrying ca- 
pacity of the range, mature timber must be 
harvested and put under management to 
maintain a sustained quantity of favorable 
habitat. We use the term sustained yield 
to refer to manipulation of the forest 
through harvest and growth so that we will 
maintain a perpetual yield. The same prin- 
ciple applies to game and other living 
things. 

Tree farms have capably demonstrated that 
they are multiple-use forests. They provide 
a timber crop, a game crop, a fish crop, and 
a water crop. This has been one of our 
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strongest arguments for public encourage- 
ment of better forest fire prevention and has 
helped result in the effective protection we 
enjoy today. Effective protection is essen- 
tial for successful forest management on both 
public and private lands. The only differ- 
ence between tree farms and public forests, 
in the triple management of the tree, game, 
and water crop is that the former must 
support themselves. Their whole income de- 
pends on the growing and harvesting of 
wood. 
CREDITS AND DEBITS 

Now I have outlined the pluses to game 
management and the opportunities for in- 
creased public recreation on private property 
which has come about through the extension 
of the hand of welcome to the public by tree 
farmers. Of course, there are some debits, 
too. They have come about from the 
thoughtlessness and carelessness of quite a 
few tree farm hunters and in a few instances 
from the complete disregard for other peo- 
ple’s property by the handful of vandals who 
love to shoot signs, start up cats, steal fuel, 
set fire to buildings, run over green fills on 
unsurfaced roads with four-wheeled vehicles, 
and who delight in gate crashing to areas 
that are either unsafe or where road condi- 
tions will not permit travel in ordinary 
vehicles. 

Then, too, there is the relatively small 
bunch, at least our records show that it’s 
only a few, who through carelessness set fires 
while hunting on tree'farms. Our studies 
have revealed that hunters set 4 fires in 1955, 
9 in 1956, 11 in 1957, 13 in 1958, only 2 in 
1959, and reversed their good trend in 1960 
by setting 10 fires. I don’t have the record 
of hunter’s fires on the westside national 
forests for the same period, but it is my 
recollection that they haven’t been the prob- 
lem which they have been in the pine country 
here in eastern Washington and in eastern 
Oregon. 

TREE FARMS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


All in all, we have been most agreeably 
surprised and gratified at the generally fa- 
vorable response we have received from our 
annual pleas to prevent fires and protect 
the private property on tree farms. Despite 
the pressure of more and more hunters, and 
despite the usual experience of at least half 
the tree farms suffering some damage to 
their property each year, their owners open 
them up to hunting in succeeding years. 
This shows two very significant things. 
First, recognition by tree farmer that his 
property is growing a game crop and that 
like his forest crop it needs to be harvested 
regularly to keep the land fully productive. 
Second, it demonstrates recognition that 
no one in this world can do business, be 
a part of the community, or manage an en- 
terprise of any kind, without recognizing 
that everything we do on the land is for 
people. 

Tree farm hunting has brought about 
excellent relations between the forest in- 
dustries and the public in the use of private 
lands for hunting and for other outdoor pur- 
suits. A great change from earlier years 
when relations were often unfavorable and 
certainly far from harmonious. Since the 
beginning of tree farming 20 years ago, the 
forest-using public in the Douglas Fir region 
has contributed outstandingly to improve- 
ment in forest fire prevention. This helps 
all foresters do their job. 

In addition, tree farmers are cooperating 
with the State Game and Fisheries Depart- 
ments in biological studies. Wildlife tech- 
nicians are getting information they need 
from tree farmers. In turn they assist in- 
dustrial foresters in solving some of their 
problems caused by wildlife. 


TREE FARMS MEAN PERMANENT RESOURCES 


The tree farm movement is now 20 years 
old. It has established a significant record 
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of forestry progress. Tree farms are man- 
aged primarily by their owners for the pro- 
duction of timber crops. However, land 
management, in its fullest sense, utilizes 
the full productive capacity of the site for 
all renewable crops. In our region where 
more than half the forest land is privately 
owned, well managed tree farms, more ac- 
cessible than the average of public lands, 
constitute a great multiple-use source for 
timber, game, fish, water and recreation. 
Tree farmers want the public to use their 
lands for hunting and fishing. They ask 
only the same consideration of their prop- 
erty by the public that the public asks of 
itself in the management of its own forests, 
namely, adhering at all times to the prin- 
ciples of fire and accident prevention. Tree 
farms mean permanent industries, payrolls 
and communities. They also mean a regular 
supply of forest products, a perennial source 
of hunting and fishing enjoyment as well as 
an adequate supply of good water. Above 
all, they show that within the framework of 
our form of economy and Government, pro- 
prietary land ownership and public use can 
work hand in hand. When they do, it 
obviates the necessity of excluding people 
from private land because a few have abused 
the privileges of the many. 





Textile Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of June 26, 1961: 

Expendable again: Looks like a few more 
Indians are going to be added to Custer’s 
last stand. The fine promises Candidate 
Kennedy made to the American textile in- 
dustry have been shot down by President 
Kennedy’s State Department. 

On June 19 “an unhappy and angry tex- 
tile industry,” according to the Daily News 
Record, “was told that the State Depart- 
ment was completely opposed to unilateral 
quotas and that the cotton textile problem 
would be worked out separately from those 
for wool and manmade fibers.” 

This piecemeal attempt to reach some 
agreement on cotton goods and apparel be- 
gan on June 21. State Department repre- 
sentatives met with representatives of Brit- 
ain, Canada, France, Italy, West Germany, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. The object 
was to persuade them to take more imports 
from the developing nations. 

Another meeting is scheduled for late July 
to be attended by some 20 importing and ex- 
porting nations. At this meeting the State 
Department hopes to be able to work out 
some formal international agreement which 
will protect the American textile industry 
without denying new nations a market. 

These moves are not encouraging. They 
are too late. The level of cotton imports 
has already risen to dangerous proportions. 
They represent no change in attitude on the 
part of the State Department. 

Under Secretary of State Ball said flatly 
that it was imperative that the United States 
do nothing, in attempting to improve the 
textile situation, to disturb opportunities to 
sell products abroad. 

He said the international conference would 
be limited to cotton textiles as the main 
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problem because the manufacture of these 
textiles requires very little capital and a 
great amount of labor and is a favorite with 
underdeveloped nations. 

If that sounds like a pious repeat of a 
State Department theory that the cotton 
textile industry in the United States is ex- 
pendable, that is the way Mr. Ball’s hearers 
interpreted it. By the weekend more than 
150 Members of Congress had signed a pro- 
test to the White House asking that Presi- 
dent Kennedy halt the State Department 
plan. 

Any agreements growing out of these con- 
ferences, the lawmakers said, would doom 
rather than aid the industry. 

Lack of understanding: Throughout all of 
this the State Department has insisted it 
needs no help from experts in the textile in- 
dustry and is trying, in fact, to persuade 
other nations to leave their experts at home. 

This unwillingness to consult with those 
who know the problems of the industry have 
led to charges that the State Department is 
more interested in achieving diplomatic ad- 
vantage than in aiding a distressed industry. 

Senator Strom THURMOND said last week 
that the State Department “is quite willing 
and ready to sacrifice the domestic textile in- 
dustry as a pawn for the furtherance of an 
undefined, weak, and vacillating foreign 
policy.” 

Which brings us back to President Ken- 
nedy and his promises. Has the State De- 
partment told the President to go fly a kite? 





Foreign Brooms Depress Domestic 
Broomcorn Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that whenever agricul- 
ture crops are found to have a competi- 
tive market structure and to be free 
from Government control and restric- 
tion, then the Congress should exert 
every effort to preserve such a unique 
aspect of our agriculture economy. One 
crop to be found in just such a situa- 
tion is broomcorn. However, Mr. 
Speaker, several alien factors have been 
interjected into the broomcorn market 
which distorts its competitive structure 
and which makes it subject, I feel, to the 
consideration of the House, 

That the production of broomcorn in 
Oklahoma has decreased from 17,000 
tons to 7,900 in less than 7 years is not 
as a result of inefficiency on the farm. 
But, instead, this fantastic decrease is a 
direct result of the importation of for- 
eign-made brooms, which has depressed 
the American market to the extent that 
it has become unprofitable to continue 
the cultivation of broomcorn. 

Mr. Speaker, in the near future I will 
ask for a special order at which time I 
will develop this matter further. How- 
ever, today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I want to call to 
the attention of the House two partic- 
ular aspects of this problem. The fol- 
lowing excerpts of letters from Mr. D. E. 
Carlson, McAllen, Tex., to Mr. J. L. Beck, 
Beeville, Tex., indicate the size of the 
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1961 Mexican broomcorn crop and the 
cheapness of the labor used in making 
brooms. Taken together, these two 
factors point toward a flooding of the 
American market by cheap, foreign 
brooms made of broomcorn: 
APRIL 3, 1961. 

Mr. J. L. Beck, 

Beeville, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Beck: I am sure you will be in- 
terested in my investigation into the broom- 
corn crop prospects in the Republic of Mex- 
ico this year, 1961. 

Checking with seed dealers along the bor- 
der from Laredo to Brownsville I find that 
sales of seed going into Mexico have been 
about four times greater in 1961 than they 
were in 1960. I also understand that Mexi- 
can seed dealers have increased their pur- 
chases of certified American (Illinois) seed 
very substantially. 

It is customary for Mexican growers of 
broomcorn to save seed each year. They 
say better broomcorn is produced by plant- 
ing the seed they produce from Illinois seed. 

Moisture conditions at planting time were 
perfect and after plantings rains have been 
light so practically no replanting has been 
necessary. Therefore, I don’t believe all the 
seed available in Mexico and purchased from 
the States will be planted. However, the 
present outlook indicates that the Republic 
of Mexico could produce a crop larger than 
was produced in 1957. This means that there 
could be grown 10,000 tons more broomcorn 
than will be needed by Mexican factories. 

Mexican farmers can grow and sell broom- 
corn for $100 a ton on the farm and make 
some money. Their gas tractor and seed 
costs are approximately as expensive in Mex- 
ico as are the same for American farmers. 
However, labor costs are much less. Common 
labor can be hired for 7 to 10 pesos a day. 
A good tractor driver can be hired for 15 
pesos and a first-class foreman for 20 pesos 
a day. 

Our labor costs run around 90 cents to $1 
per hour for the men who actually work. 
It costs a farmer in our area $150 per ton 
or more to harvest and bale the crop. If 
he runs into bad weather and must handle 
the crop one or more extra times to dry it 
in rainy weather it will cost at least $200 
a ton to grow and harvest the crop. 

Sincerely, 
D. E. CARLSON. 


Apri 6, 1961. 
Mr. J. L. Becx, 
Beeville, Tez. 


Dear Sir: Cayderetta Nueva Leon, Mexico, 
is the broomcorn center of Old Mexico and 
the main industry of the town is broom 
making. There are about 15 good sized 
plants and about 30 smaller ones where they 
are operated as family factories or work 
from 3 to 10 people. 

Most of these smaller plants still sew their 
brooms by hand, but they can put out a lot 
of brooms and they are good brooms. 7 

The wages in the plants for the laborers 
run from 10 pesos (80 cents) to 25 pesos 
($2) per day. Some of the broom making 
and sewing is done on a piecework basis 
and these operators can make as much as 
30 to 40 pesos in a 10-hour day, but they 
can’t always get in straight time. 


The average earnings for all the help in 
the factories is perhaps about 20 pesos 
($1.50) per day. 

Brooms can be bought in Cayderetta at 
prices ranging from 50 to 80 pesos ($4 to 
$6.75) per dozen. The price usually in- 
cludes freight to the border or to the ocean 
port at Tampico. The US. duty is 25 per- 
cent of the cost price at the Mexican factory. 

Yours truly, 
D. E. CaRLson. 
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Berlin: Is the Kennedy Administration 
Preparing for Surrender? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an arti- 
cle by Ralph de Toledano entitled “Ber- 
lin—Is the Kennedy Administration 
Preparing for Surrender?” 

BEeRLIN—IS THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 
PREPARING FOR SURRENDER? 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 


Whatever President Kennedy may have 
told Comrade Khrushchev in Vienna, there 
are clear signs that the United States is 
backing away from its determination to 
stand firm on West Berlin. A reading of the 
political seismograph lends more than a 
little credence to this assessment of the sit- 
uation. 

1. Senate Majority Leader Mike MANSFIELD 
has called for retreat in the guise of a free 
Berlin under international authority in or- 
der to prevent the city from becoming “a 
pivot of new disaster.” This is the plan re- 
jected outright in 1958 by President Eisen- 
hower, the late Secretary Dulles, and our 
allies. Senator MANSFIELD is a responsible 
member of the Kennedy administration team 
and he would not make this proposal with- 
out prior consultation with the White House 
and the State Department. 

2. While the Pentagon, as it should, pre- 
pares for any eventuality in the defense of 
Berlin, the State Department has flooded 
Washington with scare talk. To stand up 
to Comrade Khrushchev, it is being said, 
will invite nuclear war. These dire predic- 
tions, and the Mansfield talk of a “third al- 
ternative,” are interpreted here as being de- 
signed to frighten the American people and 
simultaneously to offer them a peaceful 
way out. This was exactly Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s technique in 1938 
when he delivered to Hitler the Sudetenland, 
promising “peace in our time.” 

At a time like this, Americans deserve 
candor and resolution from their President. 
They are also entitled to a recital of the 
events that preceded the current Berlin 
crisis. For Comrade Khrushchev’s saber- 
rattling speech -and his ultimatum to the 
West to get out in 6 months become fright- 
ening only if they are removed from the 
context of the situation. “If any country 
violates the peace and crosses the borders— 
by ground, air, or water—of another coun- 
try,” says the Abominable No-Man, “it will 
assume full responsibility for the conse- 
quences of the aggression and will receive 
a proper rebuff.” To him, maintaining ac- 
cess to West Berlin would constitute ag- 
gression. 

Comrade Khrushchev is counting on the 
shortness of American memory and the mas- 
sive cases of jitters descernible in the State 
Department to convince the West that he 
means his rather vague threats. A good look 
at the recent past discloses that at the first 
indication of real resistance, he has always 
dropped his bluff. 

These are the facts of the last Berlin 
crisis: 

November 1, 1958: Khrushchev demands 
the withdrawal of the Western Powers from 
Berlin. 

November 14, 1958: The Soviet dictator 
says that plans are definite for a separate 
treaty between the Communist bloc and the 
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rump state of East Germany. He announces 
that an attack on East Germany will be taken 
as an attack on the Soviet Union, which 
will live up to its obligations under the 
Warsaw Pact. 

November 18, 1958: Comrade Khrushchev 
renews his demands for a Western surrender 
on Berlin and say, “If the aggressors attack 
the Soviet Union (or) the Socialist countries, 
they will be crushingly repulsed.” 

November 20, 1958: Soviet Ambassador to 
Bonn Andrei Smirnov declares flatly that the 
Soviet Union will “give Berlin back to the 
Germans” in time for Christmas. 

November 27, 1958: Comrade Khrushchev 
demands that Berlin be made a free city— 
forcing the Western Powers out—and de- 
livers an ultimatum that they must accept 
his plan within 6 months—or else. 

December 19, 1958: Soviet Maj. Gen. Motvei 
Zakharov asserts bellicosely that the Com- 
munists are “prepared to give a devastating 
answer” to any forcible attempts by the West- 
ern Powers to maintain their legal access to 
West Berlin. 

All these threats, ultimatums, and de- 
mands by the Soviets were flatly and firmly 
rejected by the Eisenhower administration, 
with the support of Britain, France, and 
West Germany. The 6-month deadline for 
getting out was quietly forgotten by Com- 
rade Khrushchev and it was hardly noted 
when it ran out on May 27, 1959. The So- 
viet bloc did not sign a separate peace with 
East Germany. Instead, Comrade Khru- 
shchev began the clamor for a summit con- 
ference with President Eisenhower. There 
was some harassment and a great deal of 
talk, but West Berlin remained free as well 
as full access to the city by the Western 
powers. 

Since the Kennedy administration. took of- 
fice, however, the Communists have begun a 
new offensive against the United States. 
The Khrushchev strategy has been to keep 
President Kennedy off balance by pushing 
ahead on many fronts, to talk peaceful co- 
existence but to step up military and diplo- 
matic aggression. While Mr. Kennedy pro- 
crastinated over the Laos situation, the So- 
viets mounted an attack on the Laotian 
Government, stalling all the while on enter- 
ing into predictably futile negotiations. The 
Communists, who have dragged their feet 
at the more than 300 test-ban sessions in Ge- 
neva, finally scuttled the conference. They 
consolidated their hold on Cuba and in- 
creased their subversive pressure on the rest 
of Latin America. They made a shambles 
of the Congo operation. 

Now Comrade Khrushchev has renewed 
the onslaught on West Berlin. He has al- 
ready frightened our leaders to the point 
where they are seriously considering retreat, 
which means surrender. Only an outraged 
public opinion—aware that appeasement is 
the surest road to war—can stop him. And 
that public opinion can make itself best felt 
by a tidal wave of protest, in the form of 
letters and telegrams, to the President and 
the Secretary of State. The Government is 
faltering. Now the people must show their 
mettle. 





New Job for the Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 
Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I want 


to call attention to an editorial entitled 
“New Job for the Air Force,” which ap- 
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peared in the Bismarck Tribune, June 
24, 1961: 
New Jos FOR THE AIR FORCE 


The idea that military planes be used to 
seed clouds over drought-stricken North Da- 
kota with rain-inducing silver iodide crys- 
tals is by no means impossible of realiza- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Casz, South 
Dakota Republican, sought and we believe 
secured the Air Force’s cooperation in cloud- 
seeding experiments in that State some 
“years ago. 

Nor is the idea without defense implica- 
tions, which should be of importance to the 
Military Establishment. 

It has been noted that the first great 
power to discover the secrets of weather- 
control will wield a potentially decisive 
weapon which could bring an enemy nation 
to its knees without the firing of a shot. 
This, of course, presumes that such knowl- 
edge would encompass means of bringing 
about bad weather over foreign territory as 
well as good weather at home. Here rests an 
opportunity for needed experimentation. 

Some persons might question whether a 
branch of the Armed Forces could actually 
accomplish such good for “peanuts,” as has 
been suggested. They point out that this 
might require establishment of a new divi- 
sion within the department with great staffs 
of coordinators, scientists, and administra- 
tors all spending millions to see that a few 
buckets of silver iodide are lugged aboard 
planes and fed into the clouds. They envis- 
ion endless redtape. This presents the Air 
Force with a challenge to prove that it can 
do something relatively simple without 
spending huge sums of money and getting 
all snarled up in rules and regulations. 

No one in his right mind, with the excep- 
tion of a few extremists who say we should 
quit worrying about the Communists out- 
side the country and concentrate our worries 
on those within, begrudges a penny of the 
money spent on defense, which includes the 
millions spent to keep planes flying. At the 
same time, like firetrucks, we hope we’ll 
never have to use them; so by and large they 
are of negative economic value. Here would 
be an opportunity to use this vast invest- 
ment for productive, humanitarian work. 


What a public relations possibility. 





Mrs. Laura Lee Sparrow—Outstanding 
Farm Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June issue of Georgia Forestry, the of- 
ficial publication of the Georgia For- 
estry Commission, there is an excellent 
article about a tireless lady in the field 
of agricultural journalism. Mrs. Laurie 
Lee Sparrow, whose friendship I greatly 
cherish, is devoted to her work, to the 
newspaper she represents, and the com- 
munity in which she resides. Since I 
know that Mrs. Sparrow deserves the 
recognition that has been given her by 
the forestry publication and because of 
my admiration for her and her commu- 
nity endeavors, I want to share the ar- 
ticle with my colleagues—to call atten- 
tion to the numerous accomplishments 
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and contributions of the lady farm 
editor: 
Mrs. LAURA LEE SPARROW: OUTSTANDING 
FarM EpITror 


In the woods, on the farm, in the tobacco 
warehouse, the figure of the Waycross Jour- 
nal-Herald’s farm editor is where there is 
farm people. 

Sometimes as leader, and at all times as 
reporter, the native of Ware County has left 
her mark in broadening the farmer’s hori- 
zons through her forward writing and ini- 
tiative in developing and working in the 
community’s various farm programs. Mrs. 
Laura Lee Sparrow, 50, has been farm editor 
of the Journal-Herald since 1950. 

She came with the Herald in 1941 and was 
assigned to general reporting. Prior to that 
time, Mrs. Sparrow worked with the De- 
partment of public welfare of which she has 
been a member since 1937. 

At present, she has a daily radio program, 
“Rural Ramblings,” and is annually the for- 
est festival queen chairman, an event she 
helped to initiate. An active member of 
the Waycross Chamber of Commerce Agri- 
cultural Committee, Mrs. Sparrow assisted 
in the formation of the Satilla Livestock 
Association in 1948. She annually serves as 
rodeo queen chairman. The association 
awarded Mrs. Sparrow, on three occasions, 
for her unselfish and untiring service to the 
rodeo. The local farm editor also assisted 
in the establishment of the Waycross Live- 
stock Market. 

Since becoming farm editor, she has re- 
ceived the Georgia Press Association award 
for agricultural reporting, the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation award in 1956 and 1957 
and the meritorious award to 4-H clubs in 
1955. On three occasions, she has received 
the Associated Press news writing award on 
features. 

During World War II, Mrs. Sparrow was 
head of the Waycross USO and has twice 
been recognized for outstanding community 
service. She was also statewide vice presi- 
dent of the social workers council. 





An Editorial on Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ex- 
cellent editorial on Dean Acheson, his 
service to this country and his recently 
published book. 

The editorial was written by Arthur V. 
Burrowes, editor of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press. 

The editorial follows: 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS—PERSONAL 
PREJUDICES 


We like Dean Acheson. We have always 
liked him. We liked him when it was very 
unpopular to like the first minister of 
Presidei.t Truman who dared defy public 
opinion by saying publicly that he refused 
to turn his back on a friend. That was the 
inciden* of Alger Hiss, onetime high official 
of the Department of State, made into a Fed- 
eral convict in one of the dirtiest stories 
involving Communist infiltration into the 
United States. 

This i- not a column to defend Hiss. We 
prefer to believe his Red colleague in crime, 
Whittaker Chambers, the man who repented, 
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turned state’s evidence as it were, and on 
whose testimony Alger Hiss, a favorite of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, went behind prison 
bars. We think Dean Acheson well could 
have kept still after his friend betrayed him. 
But the Secretary did not, and whether we 
hate communism or not, and we do hate it, 
we commend Dean Acheson for the sterling 
quality of his own conception of friendship. 

Forget Hiss. Forget everything except the 
fine brain and high purpose of Dean Ache- 
son, to us the ablest man in the executive 
department in all those Truman years. We 
remember one time during that era going 
to Sedalia, Mo., to deliver an address on Mr. 
Acheson. It was a defense and a strong 
one, we thought. Some of our old Sedalia 
friends were unhappy about it, but we would 
do the same had we it to do over again. It 
is our opinion that when history is writ- 
ten—we invite your criticism—the adminis- 
tration of President Truman and the con- 
duct of foreign affairs under Dean Acheson 
will rank with the finest accomplishments 
of this 20th century, and maybe of all our 
Republic’s history. 

Today we want to tell you of a book we 
have just read and which you can get at 
Central Public Library, if there are not too 
many calls for it. It is “Dean Acheson, 
Sketches From Life of Men I Have Known.” 
The volume is a jewel, a gem. First, Mr. 
Acheson plays with words like a master. 
Second, he is a scholar of stature without 
the evil of a Bismarck, a Talleyrand, or a 
Metternich. Most of us are subject to prej- 
udice, whether we deny it or not. We see 
it all about us. Our prejudice is for Dean 
Acheson. In common variety English we 
have prejudged him and he stands—our per- 
sonal prejudice—above a Dulles or Herter, 
a Hull or Stimson. We are proud to know 
him. We are proud to call him a friend. 

Mr. Acheson has walked with the great of 
his time. His sketches include lives of the 
men of international stature who were on 
our first pages of our newspapers day after 
day of those years that are gone. These 
sketches include profiles, oh so vivdly charm- 
ing, of Churchill and of Eden, of General 
Marshall and of Senator Vandenberg, of 
Ernest Bevin and of Robert Schuman. Yes, 
even of Adenauer and of Vyshinsky, with 
dabs here and there of Robert Lovett and 
Lucius Clay. 

Here is Dean Acheson par excellence. He 
is equally at home with Ernest Bevin, son 
of a domestic servant and an unknown 
father, and with the scion of the House of 
Marlborough, famed in the glorious years of 
England’s supremacy. From the days of the 
Spanish Armada that history and glory to 
passing Excalibur to America, as Sir Winston 
himself admitted when he saw the primacy 
of his beloved insular kingdom recede and 
disappear. 

We do not want to spoil the book for you 
by telling too much, like the wicked maid 
who seeing her mistress, a shrew, involved 
in a murder mystery, shouted to her “The 
butler did the deed.” Then she departed 
with a handful of coin in lieu of 2 weeks 
notice. But we must ask you to be sure 
to catch the scene in the White House where 
Dean is calling on Harry Hopkins, in bed, 
(Harry not Dean) and Winston walks in in 
pajamas, and long cigar in his mouth. 

Another set of pages you must not miss. 
It is one of the top sessions of the great 
Truman and Sir Winston. They labored long 
over working of an important paper to give 
to the world. When finished, it was the 
best of the brain of Churchill and the best 
of the brain of Truman. Someone asked 
Truman, “Shall we have the press secretaries 
run over this to review it for language, Mr. 
President.” Truman airily replied, “I don’t 
think so. The Prime Minister and I have 
both been over it and one of us, at least, 
uses fair English.” It was polite of Truman 
not to say which one he meant. 
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Showdown With Red World Conspiracy 
Is On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following column by 
Mr. Eric Sevareid, which appeared June 
17, 1961, in the Jamestown (N.Y.) Sun, 
and was furnished me by Miss Helen A. 
Yaw, of Jamestown. I commend it to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress. It paints a clear picture in bold 
strokes of wisdom and insight. 


I hope American nerves are strong; I know 
American heads are befogged. 

The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 
stage of the long struggle to determine if we 
can hold our world position short of a great 
war. We are in that stage because Khru- 
shchev has decided we are. We will act ac- 
cordingly, which will force us to act ac- 
cordingly—if we can clear our heads. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchev said nothing 
new. When he said, “No negotiations on 
anything unless it suits us tactically. No 
disarmament agreement, no test stoppage 
agreement, no U.N. save on our terms, no let- 
up on Berlin”—when he said all this in 
effect, he was saying: “We have you. Why 
go on with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the Western Alliance 
cannot be pulled together; that north Africa 
will soon be wide open to Communist ex- 
ploitation with central Africa to follow; that 
southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands; that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United States, 
then impoverishing it, then breaking its will 
is all over save for our helpless, thrashing 
convulsions which will be interesting and 
from time to time dangerous. 

No doubt there are afterhours parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights. Betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate by 
Castro’s subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
laughingly points out that he has short- 
range missile emplacements aimed at the 
lovely white city of Miami and would we care 
to test his will to use them? 

I imagine they play an uproarious game of 
“Can you top this?” reading selected items 
from the British and American press. The 
passionate claims of British Socialists that 
Britain will have more world influence if 
she gives up her atomic weapons must be a 
consistent funny bone tickler. These days 
they must particularly cherish the White- 
hall-Lippmann theory that if we show will- 
ingness to renegotiate West Berlin, the Reds 
will obligingly give us at the bargaining table 
a stronger position than we have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying, 
hair-shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will offend 
world opinion, knowing as they do that there 
is no such thing in the moralistic sense— 
the proof of which is that after all their 
crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy more 
influence and respect in the world than ever. 
They must love the British-American no- 
tion that the bosses of the new, neutral na- 
tions are somehow more high minded and 
spiritual than those of the committed na- 
tions. 
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They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
servative newspaper executives, calling on 
the President, said “No,” when he asked if 
they accepted his premise that the United 
States has entered the most critical period 
of its history. And they must love the large 
school of professional American liberals who 
assume that any given country, however 
barren and illiterate, however profound its 


. background of violence and chieftainship, is 


capable not only of economic modernization 
but of parliamentary democracy. 

The liberals with social-worker mentali- 
ties who do not grasp that illiteracy, low 
wages, concentrated landownership and so 
on are not social problems but integral 
parts of a system of life and therefore enor- 
mously resistant to quick change by any- 
thing less than the totalitarian disciplines 
the same liberals abhor. The liberals who 
assume that because a Marshall Plan worked 
in modern Europe a similar plan can work 
among those regimes of Latin America where 
statistics are wild guesses, where trained 
economists hardly exist, where economic 
planning is finger painting, where, as be- 
tween countries, there is very little back- 
ground of communications, normal trade, or 
even intellectual interest in one another. 

The gamesmen im the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply in- 
grained is the American illusion that a ton 
of wheat can offset a ton of Communist ar- 
tillery shells, that a squad of Peace Corps- 
men is a match for a squad of guerrilla 
fighters. 

But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
read the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard, for the ump- 
teenth time, the pious theory that the Com- 
munists were gaining in Laos and South 
Vietnam because the regimes there are “un- 
responsive to the people’s needs.”” A burn- 
ing sense of reality on a short fuse can make 
a quiet.man shout (as I’m afraid it makes 
me shout these days) and McNamara shouted 
that the Communists are gaining in those 
countries for very simple-reasons known as 
guns, bombs, fighters, and threats. 

Frightened people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning, not 
necessarily the moral side; and we have to 
start winning soon. We are going to lose 
in several more places before we do. We 
may as well face the fact that we will also 
lose in places we cannot afford to lose, until 
and unless we are willing to fight, no matter 
the reproving editorials in the Manchester 
Guardian, no matter what the temporary 
backlash of world opinion may be. 

The relations between nations are not the 
same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
our strength and determination. Lose that, 
and Khrushchev won’t bother to sit down 
and talk again, even to say “No.” 





The Ingredients of Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day one of my colleagues, the Honorable 
FRANK IKarp, of Texas, addressed the din- 
ner meeting of the second annual Energy 
Institute, sponsored by the American 
University. The Energy Institute is com- 
posed of engineers and other personnel 
from the energy industries, that is pe- 
troleum, coal, gas, and electricity. 
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I have found Congressman IKarp’s ad- 
dress so informative and so timely that 
I wish to make -+his remarks available to 
the Members of Congress. I believe they 
will find this address both stimulating 
and constructive. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConGREssionaL Recorp, the 
text of Congressman IKarp’s address: 

THE INGREDIENTS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


(Speech of Hon. Prank I«Karp, of Texas, 
second annual Energy Institute, June 27, 
1961) 


You are accepting one of the real chal- 
lenges of the future by joining together 
here in this second annual Energy Institute 
to seek the answers to the many perplexing 
problems which we face in finding the solu- 
tions to our needs for energy to sustain the 
future growth of our Nation. All of you who 
are participants in the Institute certainly 
are to be commended for taking time from 
your busy professional lives, for it is only 
by efforts such as these to understand the 
problems that confront us that our country 
can be assured of the growth and economic 
progress that is so necessary during these 
challenging times. 

There are two kinds of economic growth 
and progress going on in the world today. 
In our country we have the growth of a free 
economy supplying the things desired by a 
free people and their government. In the 
totalitarian countries there is a very sub- 
stantial rate of growth but in a different 
direction. While some of the statistics indi- 
cate that their growth rate is high, it is im- 
portant to know, I think, that their growth 
moves only in the direction which is decreed 
by their rulers. Thus, in comparison to our 
economy, there is very little growth in the 
amount of goods, services, and resources 
available to the people. Their people live 
today very nearly as they did half a century 
ago being afforded only that meager part of 
the fruits of their labor that their Com- 
munist masters are willing to let them have. 
So, in spite of their strides in the exploration 
of space and the generation of hydro-electri- 
cal. power and in other technical fields, which 
at first glance sometimes causes us ‘to feel 
that they are ahead of us, the growth in the 
spirit of human freedom which has led the 
Western World and our country in particu- 
lar to such great heights is utterly lacking 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It seems to me that the primary ingre- 
dients for economic growth are these: First, 
an adequate educational system, for those 
who do not value a cultivated intellect are 
doomed, for, as it has been said, “Not all your 
heroes, not all your social charm, not all your 
wit, not all your victories on land or at sea 
can move back the finger of fate. Today we 
maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science will 


have moved forward yet one more step, and 


there will be no appeal from the judgment 
which will then be pronounced on the un- 
educated.” Second, an adequate supply of 
capital. Third, an unlimited supply of 
energy. Fourth, a free and competitive so- 
ciety which will permit the people to develop 
and grow through their own initiative. This 
latter ingredient is, I believe, the most im- 
portant of all, for, as long as we can maintain 
our individual freedom and a society that 
encourages initiative, there is no limit to the 
heights to which we as a people can rise. 
The second ingredient of growth, which, as 
I have indicated, is an abundant supply of 
capital, deserves our particular attention 
here. It can be said that this Nation was 
originally built on capital from abroad. 
When the Thirteen Colonies started out for 


_ themselves, they found that, with all the 


abundant resources that they had, they were 
unable to build more than a very primitive 
agricultural society without capital invest- 
ment from abroad. Even the exploitation of 
natural resources for shipment overseas re- 
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quired a flow of capital, capital that was soon 
recouped and made available for further in- 
vestment again and again asit grew. AS our 
economy in the New World developed and 
was able first to throw off the political 
shackles of the Old World, there were oppor- 
tunities for capital growth here. As a result, 
we have for some time been free of the need 
of foreign capital. In fact, the pendulum 
has swung so far the other way that we have 
been forced to assume the role of world 
banker and in more recent years have ex- 
ported our capital to rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of the Western Euro- 
pean nations. 

In being the banker for two major world 
wars and the development of other lands 
since World War II, to say nothing of our 
expenditures in the cold war that has en- 
veloped the world, we have come close to 
“killing the goose that laid the golden egg.” 
Our capital resources have been severely 
strained if not depleted by our policies of 
taxation at rates so high that in many in- 
stances they effectively prevent the build- 
ing of growth capital. With personal in- 
come taxes ranging from 20 to 91 percent 
and reaching the confiscatory 50 percent 
level at a mere $16,000 for an individual, we 
ean all agree that it is well-nigh impossible 
for an individual to amass substantial capi- 
tal from the fruits of his efforts. Likewise, 
our corporations with the 52 percent income 
tax rates find themselves in much the same 
position. Furthermore, depreciation policies 
give little hope in providing a source of 
capital to replace obsolete and worn-out 
plant and equipment. Under the inflation- 
ary conditions we have been enduring for 
over half a century industry finds that its 
allowable depreciation reserves are almost 
entirely insufficient for replacement of de- 

ted equipment. Today in this coun- 
try the deficiency of present depreciation 
because of inflation is in excess of $5 billion 
@ year. This is one of the important factors 
that has led to a rate of economic develop- 
ment in this country that is far short of 
what we should be able to achieve. Let us 
compare the depreciation system of the 
United States with other industrial coun- 
tries. Compare the writeoffs of cost of 
equipment in the first year of service and 
in the first 3 years of service. These figures 
cover only depreciation writeoffs on current 
equipment installations that are customar- 
ily given a 15 year life and disregard build- 
ings and other structures which have a 
longer writeoff period. In Japan and the 
United Kingdom the first year writeoff ex- 
ceeds 50 percent of cost. In Sweden and 
Italy it exceeds 30 percent. In the United 
States the corresponding figure is 13 per- 
cent. In the United Kingdom and Sweden 
@ recovery of more than 70 percent of cost 
in the first 3 years of service is permitted. 
In Japan and Italy, more than 60 percent. 
Here in the United States, 35 percent. 

In 1953 it was considered that the United 
States had the worst depreciation system of 
any major industrial country. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 made a slight 
improvement in an attempt to modernize 
our procedures, and this move did a great 
deal to bring our tax depreciation system 
more in line with other major industrial 
countries. However, since that time, we 
have again fallen behind and are now near 
the tail end of the procession. Since World 
War If there has been a competitive race 
in other countries to liberalize depreciation 
because of its stimulative effect on produc- 
tive investment and economic processes. 
In Germany, for instance, following the 
war, all varieties of new investments were 
rapidly put under way by offering writeoffs 
of whatever amount a business plowed back 
into capital. The results range from a tre- 
mendous new steel capacity in the Ruhr 
Vailey-to a new truck for a coal merchant. 
The story of Western Germany’s recovery is 
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now legendary. The examples of other 
Western countries prove the effectiveness of 
adequate depreciation in spurring both cap- 
ital accumulation and investment. Effec- 
tive depreciation stimulates investment by 
offering a highly prospective return from a 
proposed investment and increases the 
early cash flow from the new investment, 
thus reducing the risk involved. The deci- 
sion of management to incur risks in any 
new venture is critically affected by the 
prospects of a speedy recovery of costs. 
More realistic depreciation also increases 
the availability of working capital and en- 
courages healthy business expansion.- We 
are not only in competition with the Com- 
munist nations but in many imstances with 
our free world allies as well. In the long 
pull, there is nothing more important for 
us to do than to expand and improve our 
productive facilities. 

This means providing the financial where- 
withal or flow of capital for a higher rate 
of productive investment. We simply must 
take steps to revise the depreciation sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code to at least 
enable us to keep up with the rate of cap- 
ital growth and retention permitted in 
other industrial countries. 

I haven’t mentioned percentage depletion 
which more than any other one section of 
our code is subject to widespread misunder- 
standing. Perhaps, also, no section has been 
subject to as much severe criticism much of 
which is completly irrational and irrespon- 
sible. The present tax treatment accorded to 
the extractive industries generally has been 
the most important factor in attracting capi- 
tal into the extra hazardous business of 
exploration and development to provide the 
necessary energy and mineral resources for 
our economy. Percentage depletion has been 
the one ray of hope that has permitted the 
flow of capital sufficient to meet the ever- 
growing demands of our country for energy. 
Without it we would have long since become 
a “have not” nation dependent for most of 
our energy fuels on imports from abroad. 
Also the benefits of these tax provisions have 
been reflected fully in supply and price. No 
change in the law now could be made with- 
out immediately affecting the consumers of 
this country and materially retarding re- 
source development and energy costs. There 
simply cam be no backward step in this 
direction. : 

As a third ingredient of growth I listed an 
unlimited supply of energy. Frequently we 
do not realize the importance of adequate 
supplies of energy to our daily life and to 
the progress that has been made in making 
our lives more pleasant and our burdens 
easier to bear. We cool and heat our homes 
with energy. It has been estimated that each 
of us in our homes with modern appliances 
have the equivalent of over 30 servants. 
The factory worker has at his fingertips 
energy equivalent to 244 times his own mus- 
clepower, and the farmer with his modern 
tractor can accomplish more in an hour than 
could be accomplished in days a century 
ago. 

owe have also witnessed revolution in the 
use of the different sources of energy. We 
have moved from a point to where wood 
was our greatest source through periods 
when coal, oil, and gas were dominant, and 
now we are on the verge of the atomic 
era. Each of the present principal sources 
of energy, coal, oil, and gas, has tts special 
problems that deserve our attention and 
study. We as individuals or as businesses 
and our Government must given special at- 
tention to these problems, but their solu- 
tion in the public interest will not be 
found in restrictive measures that would 
ae consumers in their use of fuels 

the Nation in realizing the 
smite of important technological prog- 
ress. We in the United States have ade- 
quate resources from which to take care 
of our prospective energy requirements for 
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the foreseeable future. Furthermore, we 
can and we must continue to rely on our 
traditional policy of free competition 
among energy sources and fuels and free- 
dom of choice on the part of consumers 
with confidence that such policy is the 
best for the economy as a whole. 

Let me again express my firm convic- 
tion that the United States has sufficient 
natural resources, human resources, and 
cepital to sustain a continuation of the 
rate of growth we have experienced in the 
past. Because of the increasing complexity 
of the technology required in converting 
natural resources and energy to the uses 
desired and in developing new sources and 
uses of energy because of the ever increas- 
ing costs of plant and equipment required 
to achieve these tasks, we must devote our- 
selves to the development of the minds that 
we need for the conception and the mastery 
of new techniques. We must assure 
ourselves that there will be sufficient flow 
of capital to pay for the tremendous in- 
vestments required through appropriate al- 
lowances for depreciation and depletion of 
resources, and above all, we must preserve 
and improve our free competitive society 
which has nurtured the growth of the 
American dream for over a century and 
three-quarters and has allowed us to rise 
to heights never before achieved by man. 
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Mr. JENSEN. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I am pleased to include a letter 
to me from William Harbor of Hender- 
son, Iowa, in the heart of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Harbor has been a grain dealer 
for many years, he knows the up and 
down of that business from A to Z as is 
plainly indicated by his letter. 

I am inserting his letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in the hope that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman and his 
staff of advisers in this field, and all 
Members of Congress, especially the 
members of the House and Senate Agri- 
culture Committee will read with profit 
to all concerned. 

I commend Mr. Harbor for explaining 
the problem at hand. Mr. Harbor is a 
State Senator, he is constantly dealing 
and in close touch with farmers and 
their problems, and knows whereof: he 


speaks. 
His letter follows: 


Strate or Iowa, 
THE SENATE, 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 12, 1961. 
Hon. Ben FP. JENSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: Your letter of June 9 was re- 
eeived this morning which was certainly 
welcome and an indication that our prob- 
lem might receive a hearing. Thank you 
for your interest and action on our behalf, 
Be is the grain warehousemen. 


am quite sure that the administrators 


os tne oe do not thoroughly realize the 
problem of storage of grain and those asso- 
ciated with this storage. For instance there 
can be no possible defense for the retaining 


corn in any storage facility, be it private 
CCC storage, that goes back to 1952 


- 
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through 1955 grain and in a few cases even 
older grain. You have been connected close 
enough to the grain and feeding business 
to know that corn of this age has lost all 
its feeding value. The vitamins are gone 
as well as the feeding oil. This grain, for 
grading purposes, might still grade No. 2 
but of what value is it if the’ feeder or in- 
dustry itself do not want it. 

What is happening is this. This old corn 
is being retained in the CCC bins so long 
as it grades No. 2, even though the feeding 
and commercial value is gone, and at the 
same time issuing shipping orders on grain 
stored in private warehouses that is just 
a year old and has considerable commercial 


‘ and feeding value. It is not that we are 


objecting to having grain shipped but being 
practical men we fail to see the logic in 
retaining this older grain any longer. It 
would seem much more the part of wisdom 
to replace this grain with new grain. This is 
not meant to infer that all the movement 
of grain should come from CCC bins but a 
proportionate share. 

The other big question in our mind is from 
where will corn be taken to pay for the grain 
certificates now being issued and redeemed 
by the producers? It appears quite possible 
that we could unload our facilities now, 
reload during August and September, and 
then be called upon to unload again start- 
ing in October as a part of the program to 
pay for the redemption of certificates. Ap- 
parently there is considerable disagreement 
about this point even among those in au- 
thority in that we have had several different 
interpretations from the so called upper level 
of authority. A firm declaration of policy 
and adherence to such deciaration would 
sure be appreciated by those of us that have 
to work with it. As it stands now nothing 
but confusion reigns supreme. 

Before you might gain the feeling that all 
blame should be shouldered by the USDA I 
hasten to say that our public relations and 
our responsibility of keeping the consuming 
public informed as to true facts connected 
with agriculture have been a little too lax. 
However, steps to correct this are being 
taken by the Western Grain & Feed Associa- 
tion of Iowa. It is amazing to find the num- 
ber of persons, even in a town the size of 
Henderson, who feel that the farmer and all 
allied businesses are living high on the hog, 
and that all the Government programs are 
unnecessary handout. This is reflected in 
the consumers grocery bill. What the con- 
sumer doesn’t acknowledge is that he 
charges, against his food bill, many items 
that have nothing to do with food but yet he 
blames agriculture for them. The consumer 
doesn’t give any blame to the merchandising 
of the products which he is demanding or 
that the processor is taking a good profit on. 
This last is evidenced by the fact that cattle 
prices on the hoof are at a 4- to 5-year low 
but across the block dressed meat is as high 
as at any time. What we hope to point out 
is the small percentage of the consumers dol- 
lar going to the farmer and how the effici- 
ency of the farmer and his marketing system 
has kept the cost of the food dollar down 
compared to the rising costs of other things 
purchased by the consumer. 

Some payment checks have been trickling 
into the farmers hands from the emergency 
feed grain program. Now that the new is 
wearing off of this program any number of 
producers are looking wearily toward the 
legislation pending before you men. Being 
able to take a fairly good look at what is 
being proposed the number of skeptics as to 
the advisability of such a program are in- 
creasing daily. The loss of the right of 
choice is,uppermost in their minds. They 
fear that complete regimentation might be 
the end result of this bill. 
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Ben, I have utilized your time long enough. 
Keep up the good work. Give my regards to 
Jack Watson. Take care of yourself. 

Sincerely, 
Wiitmam H. Harsor. 





Marine Corps Has Fine Physical Fitness 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28. 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the part good physical fit- 
ness plays in the lives of our young peo- 
ple throughout the entire Nation. I have 
been increasingly disturbed, as have 
many of us, by reports that the physical 
fitness of our youth has been deteriorat- 
ing steadily. This is perhaps most strik- 
ingly evidenced by the high physical re- 
jection rate amongst applicants for en- 
listment in the Armed Forces. Recently 
I learned of a most worthwhile high 
school physical fitness program spon- 
sored by the U.S. Marine Corps recruit- 
ing station in the New York City area. 

The high physical fitness standards 
established and maintained in the Ma- 
rine Corps are well known. In. 1959, 
Maj. John J. Swords, U.S. Marine Corps, 
officer in charge, Marine Corps recruit- 
ing station, New York City sponsored, on 
a voluntary basis, in the New York City 
area high schools, a competitive physical 
fitness ‘program designed to train the 
mind and body to work in harmony, to 
achieve and stress physical endurance 
and develop mental alertness and self- 
discipline. Regular Marine Corps physi- 
cal fitness tests were used as the basis for 
this program. 

This year 104,000 students representing 
265 high schools in the New York-New 
Jersey area participated in the program. 
Some 25,000 Marine Corps Athletic 
Achievement Certificates were awarded 
to boys meeting the established Marine 
Corps standards. A total of 530 boys 
representing 106 schools participated in 
the final competition conducted by Ma- 
rine Corps recruiting station, New York, 
during May 1961 at Newark State College, 
Newark, N.J.; Hunter. College, New 
York City; and the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kingspoint, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

High team honors were awarded to 
the four-man team composed of Fred- 
erick Brightman, Irwin August, Jona- 
than Bagdon, and Kenneth Haher, rep- 
resenting Wheatley High School, Old 
Westbury, Long Island, when they set a 
new physical fitness meet record of 2,017 
points out of a possible 2,400. 

Individual honors in overall competi- 
tion were awarded to Carlos Diaz, rep- 
resenting Bayonne High School, Bay- 
onne, N.J., who placed first, scoring 554 
points out of a possible 600 -points. 
George Glaser, representing Wheatley 
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High School, Old Westbury, Long Is- 
land, placed second with 551 points and 
Andy Simon, representing New Rochelle 
High School placed third~with 533 
points. 

On hand to present trophies to the 
winners were some of our all time ath- 
letic greats—Roy Campanella, Kyle 
Rote, and Phil Rizzuto. The seven win- 
ners are presently on a 2-day visit of 
the Washington area, with a planned 
visit to the Capitol. I understand that 
plans are already underway to make 
next year’s high school physical fitness 
program even larger than this year’s. 

I feel that this program is an excel- 
lent start toward improving the physical 
fitness of our youth. I would hope that 
it and similar programs could be emu- 
lated in every part of our great country. 
I am certain that all the members will 
wish to join with me in congratulating 
these boys on their efforts and Major 
Swords and his handful of Marines on 
their dedicated work. 





Many Place Indian Bureen Under Attack 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


_OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


_ Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I submit the last in a 
series of articles dealing with Indian 
problems in the Yakima Valley of the 
State of Washington. This series was 
written by Gene Maudlin and appeared 
in the Yakima Daily Republic: 

Unless continued complaints against the 
autocratic administration of the Yakima In- 
dian land leasing program begin to bear 
fruit, the day of a general revamping of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs may not be far off. 

Attacks on the Bureau have come from 
Congress, farmers, businessmen, civic 
leaders, and even some Yakima Indians. 
Most of them think the farmers are being 
gouged and the Indians poorly served. 

Congresswoman CATHERINE May of Yakima 
is considering introduction of a special bill 
to correct the leasing situation. 

Idaho Senator Henry DworsHak has sug- 
gested dissolution of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The Reservation Landholders and Lease- 
holders Association attacks the Bureau for? 
admittedly administering all of the Nation's 
Indian reservations under one set of regula- 
tions. 

Businessmen contend the Bureau’s myopic 
concern for the Indians has begun to 
strangle reservation communities. 

An Indian farmer complained that the 
would-be good samaritanism of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is making the poor Indian 
poorer. 

Can the Bureau of Indian Affairs naively 
believe the Indians can attain the status of 
responsible citizenship through a Govern- 
ment big brother program? 

NOT MILD EPITHET 


This is the question civic leaders seem to 
ask. This is what they mean when they 
bring a charge of bureaucracy, not at all a 
mild epithet. 
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Obvious corrective measures are indicated, 
primarily because of the widespread support 
for some changes. The Yakima Tribal Coun- 
cil itself is campaigning for some revisions. 

: SUGGESTIONS 

Many major complaints are brought by the 
Reservation Landholders and Leaseholders 
Association. Members do not envision a pro- 
gram that would be harmful to the Indians; 
some of the members, in fact, are Indians 
who saw good reason to join the fight against 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The associa- 
tion suggests: 

That more authority for supervision of 
the leasing program be given to the agency 
superintendent. In the present scheme of 
things he is the waterboy simply carrying 
in the signals from a capricious bench. 

NO RENTAL 


That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
is unwise in denying an Indian the right 
to lease his Iand below the “fair rent” ap- 
praisal. Too often, the association said, 
this results in no rental at all depriving 
the Indian of his income while irrigation 
district operation and maintenance charges 
are piling up against his land. 

Resumption of the preference clause, 
which previously gave each tenant an op- 
tion to meet any higher bid for his leased 
land at the expiration of the term of his 
lease. An Indian farmer asked, “What in- 
centive is there to be a good farmer? If 
you build up the land, somebody will take 
it away from you before you even know he’s 
thinking about it.” 

NO RENTAL BONDS 


That it should mot be necessary to post 
bond for rent that is paid im advance, or 
for operation and maintenance costs. The 
association does not object to bonding for 
the performance of improvements, but de- 
clared rental bonds are difficult, if not im- 
possible, for many family-size operators to 
obtain. 

That the “fair rental appraisal” system is 
a failure. The association complains that 
leases priced artificially high may attract 
easily marketable cash crops for up to 5 years, 
but after that the land is worn out and may 
lie idle for 2 or 3 years. Further, members 
believe much land will stay idle until the 
rent truly is “fair.” 

Farmers also have suggested leases should 
be given for much longer periods for gen- 
eral agricultural purposes. The farmer with 
@ 15-, 20- or 25-year lease will have more 
than a passing interest in improving the 
quality of the land; the Indian will have 
an assured income for that period. 

Objection of farmers to the 25-year 
lease—now given only for special purposes, 
such as orchards—is the regular 5-year “re- 
view” -of the rent being paid. They look 
at any such review with a fishy eye, con- 
cerned that the rent may surpass their abil- 
ity to pay. 

SHARECROPPING 

Farmers do not like it but they avoid the 
review by sharecropping. Possibly they do 
not like because the Indian 
can sit on his hands while the farmer sweats 
to increase production. If he increases pro- 
duction, the Indian shares in the fruits of 
that sweat. 

Unless there is some_way that farmers may 
be sure what kind of a 5-year review they 
are going to get, sharecropping may be a 
solution, however. Conceivably, the Indian’s 
return could be pegged at a basic rate. In- 
creased production could give him an in- 
creased return, but not at a rate proportion- 
ate with that of the farmer; for without the 
farmer's sweat, money, and know-how, there 
would be no production increase. 

Negotiations on leases should be real. A 
farmer’s negotiation with an Indian has little 
meaning, since the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
always sets the price. 


. 
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One step in the right direction might be 
joint negotiations with the Bureau as a 
partner. If, in the businesslike atmosphere 
of the Yakima Indian Agency, the Indian 
and the farmer come to terms, the agency 
superintendent should have no more obliga- 
tion than to draw up the papers. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

In the long run, this mixture of proposals 
must boil down to private ownership of the 
Indian land—by the Indians personally or 
through a corporation, or by whatever seg- 
ment of the population is willing to buy. 

Some Indian land passes into non-Indian 
hands now and then. But the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs makes this difficult. An ap- 
praisal of the land is made, but this infor- 
mation is not available to the public, accord- 
ing to Harvey Muskrat, agency real property 
officer. The bidders bid on rumor. 

NOT TREATED ALIKE 


If the Yakima Tribal Council wishes to 
buy land, however, that appraisal price is 
furnished by the agency. The council sim- 
ply must pay the appraisal price; the non- 
Indian can’t find out. what that appraisal is 
in order to make an intelligent bid. 

Dean Smith, Wapato attorney and cham- 
ber of commerce president, thinks private 
ownership of the land is one answer. Con- 
current with it, a second answer is assimila- 
tion of the Indians into the society of the 
Nation. 

EDUCATION NEEDED 


Attaining these objectives will require 
governmental leadership. Principally re- 
quired will be education of the young, 
training and preparation of the old. 

An Assistant Secretary of the Interior has 
declared, “We must get far away from pa- 
ternalism. We have the duty of promoting 
self-government under tribal condition.” 
“Im 1960, former Indian Commissioner 
Gienn L. Emmons said, “Once the Indians’ 
sense of pride is restored, once they are edu- 
cated and gainfully employed, the Indian 
problem will be virtually solved.’’ 

If the Central Valley businessmen, city 
Officials, welfare workers, men on the street, 
and even some Indians could speak as one, 
surely they would say: “Excellent. But when 
will the Bureau of Indian Affairs begin lead- 
ing the Indians in that direction?” 





Brass Versus Hard Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


® Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I refer to a letter I recently received 
from a. company located in my congres- 
sional district which called attention to 
a distressing report on one of our newest 
aircraft carriers. 

The company has long been a major 
producer of furniture for our naval 
ships and has established a reputation 
for excellent quality in its merchandise. 
Until recently, in fact, the company has 
supplied all the furniture for our ships 
which contained subcontracted work. 

In negotiating for a subcontract for 
furniture recently, however, the firm 
was told that buying ship furniture is 
no different than buying a keg of nails, 
to use the exact words. 
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The result of this unfortunate atti- 
tude on the part of some contractors for 
our defense needs has resulted in ar- 
ticles such as the one that follows, which 
describes the unhappy results of auto- 
matically and blindly emphasizing price 
to the exclusion of quality in our defense 
needs. 

The article is from the June 26, 1961, 
issue of Newsweek magazine: 

Brass Versus Harp Hats 


At commissioning ceremonies for the 
spanking-new supercarrier U.S.S. Kitty Hawk 
in April, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke proudly ad- 
dressed the 10,000 visitors gathered on the 
flight deck of the world’s biggest ship—a 
deck wide enough to hold the Queens Eliza- 
beth and Mary scupper to scupper, with space 
to spare. 

“This is a great day, a proud day for the 
Navy,” declared the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, “for today a mighty ship joins the 
fleet. We have come here to send her to sea 
with our hopes, our prayers, and our 
blessings.” 

But it seemed, last week, that “31-knot” 
Burke’s heartfelt blessings had been in vain. 

The Navy revealed that it considered the 
Kitty Hawk somewhat less than ship-shape— 
several million dollars less. And it accused 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. in Cam- 
den, N.J., of shoddy workmanship on the 
$250 million vessel, an accusation that was 
promptly denied by the builder. 

The hostilities between the Navy and New 
York Shipbuilding (controlled by former 
scrap dealer and corporate raider Lovis E. 
Wotrson) began in the unlikely location of 
Bridgeton, N.J. There, in impromptu re- 
marks before a “father and son” Kiwanis 
meeting, Vice Adm. Wallace M. Beakley, the 
hard-jawed Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Fleet Readiness, was stressing the 
importance of diligence and integrity in daily 
work. Beakley—who was born near Bridge- 
ton—reminisced that his father, a worker in 
South Jersey all his life, had “always done 
an honest day’s work for an honest dollar.” 

Then, he bluntly charged that “South Jer- 
sey shipbuilders did a bad piece of work- 
manship” on the Kitty Hawk. Construction, 
said Beakley, was “extremely = 
South Jersey shipbuilders have pulled them- 
selves out of a very good source of income.” 
The Kitty Hawk, added the three-star ad- 
miral, was “dragged out” of the Camden 
Yard because construction had fallen be- 
hind schedule and was moved across the 
Delaware River to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard for further work. 

Reaction to Beakley’s off-the-cuff remarks 
was quick in coming. At the sprawling 237- 
acre sh on Camden’s Newton Creek—— 
where 3,500 men had labored 4 years on the 
Kitty Hawk—Executive Vice President Clair 
Helmer of New York Shipbuilding expressed 
“great surprise” and the rank and file were 
more vocal. 

To smooth ruffled feelings (this was the 
first time the Navy had ever publicly chas- 
tised a builder) Secretary of the Navy John 
B. Connally promptly held a special news 
conference. “In fairness to all concerned, 
it must be pointed out that every new ship 
has defects,” said Connally. Yet Connally 
admitted: “A large number of discrepancies 
and deficiencies have shown up in the Kitty 
Hawk.” And Connally promised that there 
would be an investigation of the Kitty Hawk 
and the 11 other Navy ships (including 3 
nuclear submarines) which were under 
construction at the Camden Yard. 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFICULTIES 

Last month, in unpublicized testimony, 
Rear Adm. Ralph KE. James, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, had told a congressional 
committee that New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
“experienced significant difficulties” in com- 
pleting the Kitty Hawk. The reason: “Low 
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rate for labor progress as a result of the 
shipyard’s inability to hire people in the 
critical trades, and low productivity.” James 
added that the Kitty Hawk completion 
would be delayed 6 months—precisely the 
same length of time that construction on a 
sister ship, the U.S.S. Constellation, was set 
back because of a disastrous fire at the New 
York Naval Shipyard (Newsweek, Jan. 2). 

Where, according to the Navy, were the 
Kitty Hawk’s defects? In the huge elevators 
which carry planes from the hangar to the 
fiight decks, in the steam system, which is 
designed to propel the ship at 34 knots, and 
in the fuel lines. (A union official at 
Camden said a coffee can and welding wire 
were found crammed into a main steam line. 
“Possible sabotage,” he said.) 

At the weekend Admiral Beakley was under 
wraps, but one of the most respected ad- 
mirals in the Navy snapped: “Beakley was 
completely right. He ought to get a medal 
for speaking up.” 

If nothing else, the battle between the 
brass hats in Washington and the hard hats 
at Camden served to emphasize an unhappy 
fact: Now two of the Navy’s vaunted new 
carriers would be tied fast to shipyard dock- 
sides months after they should have been at 
sea with the fighting fleets, their air groups 
armed and ready. 

JUNE 26, 1961. 
Mr. EaRLE O. HULTQUIS?, 
President, Jamestown Metal Corp., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Dear EARLE: I appreciated your letter of 
June 23, 1961, and the clipping regarding 
the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk. 

You have made an excellent point, which 
you can be sure I will use at every feasible 
opportunity in my discussions with the serv- 
ices and with the procurement personnel of 
all branches of the Government. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. GOODELL. 
JAMESTOWN METAL CorpP., 
Jamestown, N.Y., June 23, 1961. 
Hon. CHaRLEs E. GOODELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHARLIE: To renew your informa- 
tion, Jamestown Metal is the outstanding 
producer of aluminum furniture for com- 
batant ships. We have outfitted every 
single ship made in the private shipyards of 
this country except during the past few 
years when Newport News made their own 
furniture. The Government yards, of 
course, have always made their own furni- 
ture. 

When New York Ship received the contract 
for the Kitty Hawk we naturally solicited this 
business based on our experience and 
knowledge as the outstanding builder in the 
United States for this type of thing. We 
were told and this is an exact quotation 
“Buying ship furniture is no different than 
buying a keg of nails.” Consequently, New 
York Ship purchased from Tom, Dick, and 
Harry and the enclosed article is the answer 
to this type of Government purchasing 
which awards on price only. 

During the past few years I have personally 
known of many awards to companies that 
were not qualified to produce according to 
specifications. Something will have to be 
done about this, though I have no sugges- 
tions. All this is for your information only 
as somebody is going to come up with a plan 
that will assure that the Government gets 
its money’s worth from the people from 
whom they buy. They are not getting it 
from awards to small business or putting it 
in distressed areas. They are only getting 
it from dependable sources and these need 
support just as well as the inefficient. 

Sincerely, 
Earle 
EaRLeE O. HULTQUIST, 
President. 
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Research—Key to Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a com- 
plex, fast-advancing, quick-changing 
age, we have learned that research pro- 
vides a fundamental key to progress. 

Annually, the United States is spend- 
ing about $12 billion a year for re- 
search—literally, to find out things it 
does not know. 

In almost all fields of human en- 
deavor—agriculture, industry, homelife, 
health, and all others—vast programs of 
research are essential to opening the door 
to new progress. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal ini- 
tiated a series of studies on the signifi- 
cance of such research to our national 
life. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
first of these articles by Gardner Soule, 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES POURING OvT BILLIONS IN RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT—PROGRAMS BY BUSI- 
NESS, GOVERNMENT, COLLEGES, AND LABORA- 
TORIES WILL BRING a NEw AGE or ABUN- 
DANCE IN JOBS, HOMES, AGRICULTURE, MEDI- 
CINE, COMMUNICATIONS, OTHER FIELDS 


(A multibillion-dollar industry, research 
and development, is generating new products, 
ideas, and processes which will affect every 
part of our everyday life. The impact of 
this fast moving field on such things as the 
home, jobs, transportation, agriculture, and 
life in the future is examined in a series of 
five articles.) 


(By Gardner Soule) 


The United States is learning these days 
as no nation ever has before. It is paying $12 
billion a year to find out things it doesn’t 
know. It is paying $10 billion more a year 
to write about the new things it is learning. 
In all history, there never has been a move- 
ment on the part of any nation comparable 
to this countrywide effort to produce new 
knowledge. 

The new knowledge covers information in 
all fields of human endeavor. 

Industry, government, universities, and 
private scientific laboratories—in that or- 
der—are taking the biggest parts in the 
national search for information. They call 
it research, or R. & D.—research and develop- 
ment. 

A MAJOR ENTERPRISE 


Last December, the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s president, Conrad A. Elvehjem, pointed 
out that scientific research is fast becoming 
a major national enterprise. Dr. Elvehjem 
himself is an internationally known re- 
searcher in nutrition. His work led to a cure 
for pellagra. 

Research, he said, “provides the means for 
exploiting the greatest potentialities of man- 
kind during the foreseeable future. 


“Taken together, the value of research is 
so tremendous that I am sure we can ex- 
pect our research programs to grow at an 
exponential rate in the years to come.” (Ex- 
ponential is a word used by college presi- 
dents—and research scientists. It means 
roughly, “skyrocketing.”’) 

The University of Wisconsin's program 
currently includes 2,000 projects, costs $18 
million a year and studies everything from 
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Wisconsin sausage to satellite observatories 
and city problems. 

“It is my conviction,” said Elvehjem, “that 
during the next 10 or 20 years, providing we 
avoid the ultimate catastrophe of nuclear 
war, we will witness the beginnings of a new 
era in the history of mankind.” 


PRODUCTS OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Elvehjem was speaking at a conference 
of geneticists specializing in development of 
new varieties of hybrid corn. Hybrid corn, 
itself a product of past research, has done 
wonders for the Midwest. 

The Big Ten university president recalled 
that in 1840 much of the Midwest was un- 
broken prairie sod. 

The iron plow, the tractor and today’s 
farming—with virtually every outdoor job 
done by a machine—changed all that. All 
of these things were products of research. 

So big has the national research and de- 
velopment effort become that Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co., calls it “the industry of in- 
vention.” 

GE itself spends $250 million a year on 
research. 


NEW AGE OF ABUNDANCE 


What is the huge new industry of inven- 
tion going to mean to the United States in 
the 1960’s? What is it going to bring? 

Fortune magazine has predicted that in 
the sixties the Nation will turn a corner 
that mankind has struggled to reach for cen- 
turies: We may eliminate material need. 

“From 1965 on,” the editors wrote, “the 
United States should enter a new age of 
abundance that will make the 1950’s look 
a little austere.” 

Signs of the new prosperity, Fortune 
thinks, will be such things as the disap- 
pearance of poverty, family incomes of more 
than $7,500 for 54 percent of American fam- 
ilies and more “disposable income’”—more 
money to spend as you choose after paying 
bills for essentials. 

This new prosperity is based on the hope 
that R. & D. will bring about a flow of new 
products, new businesses, a rising standard 
of living. Here are some of the specific new 
things predicted: 

Communication 


Shirt pocket radio receivers and machine 
translation of languages. Closed circuit TV 
may baby sit upstairs while you cook, wash 
or play bridge below: A TV camera has 
recently been priced at $595. This is still 
expensive, but because other TV cameras 
cost at least three times as much, it is a step 
toward home closed circuit TV. 

Electricity 

General Electric and Westinghouse are 
building the biggest turbines yet. A sin- 
gle one will provide current for 1 million 
persons. 

The home 


You may be able to buy an extra room, 
buckle it onto your house, turn it in (like 
you turn in your old car) when junior is 
grown. Houses bolted together like erector 
sets—and by anyone; no experience need- 
ed—have been put on the market in Florida. 
A two bedroom model costs $5,500. 


Agriculture 

There'll be unlimited food, a Government 
source predicts, due to irrigation and modern 
chemistry (fertilizers, growth regulators, pest 
killers). ‘The same chemistry of plant 
growth, adds the Wall Street Journal, may 
remove some of the physical dangers of 
infancy and old age. 

New materials 

Chemists can now create plastics to order 
with predictable qualities. One possibility: 
A plastic roofing material that can be sprayed 
on. New metals will resist corrosion and/or 
extremes of temperature. They make pos- 
sible rockets, missiles, space exploration and 
new high speed mass production machines 
for U.S. factories. 
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Medicine 


A new adhesive tape that you can yank off 
without pulling hair, but it sticks like glue 
through showers or baths. Westinghouse 
has announced an electronic device that 
brightens X-ray pictures 500 times. Re- 
searched by Dr. John E. Coltman, it makes 
X-ray movies. Dr. Coltman previously 
worked on radar and the instrumentation 
for the Bikini atom bomb tests. 

Transportation 


You may fly coast to coast in 1% hours 
instead of 5 hours 45 minutes jet time. 
Prototypes of the B-70 bomber, which makes 
2,000 miles an hour, will be flying in 1962 
or 1963. Military planes often show the way 
for passenger craft. 

You may travel on a seasickproof ship. 
The Canberra, a new British transpacific 
liner, due to take her maiden voyage this 
July, aims to be seasickproof—with a bul- 
bous bow, stabilizers, and other devices. 

A car traveling on air cushion instead of 
ywheels (Curtiss-Wright and others have 
demonstrated it) may carry you over 
marshes, swamp, sand, tundra, snow, ice, and 
water (one has crossed the English Channel). 

Monorails (cars that ride on one rail) may 
help solve city traffic jams, They’re cheaper 
than rails or roads. A big new one is being 
built from Seattle to the site of the Century 
21 Exposition now. 

Your family may have its own helicopter 
or flying machine. The Armed Forces al- 
ready have one-man helicopters. Airplanes 
that take off and land vertically (straight up 
or down) because they can hover like heli- 
copters are being manufactured. 

Space 

Unmanned probes, says Fortune, may 
reach Mars and Venus in the early sixties, 
and a man may reach the moon in the 
late sixties. 

“Some of the changes in prospect for the 
1960's,” says Fortune, “are so extraordinary 
that they sound less like economic projec- 
tions than like some utopian manifesto.” 

A man who’s been with the Patent Office 
for 50 years said not long ago: “The longer 
you hang around patents the more you 
know- that there is no end to man’s in- 
genuity. I’m only sorry I won't be around 
another 50 years, when they'll be talking 
about old-fashioned machines which took 
as much as 6 hours to fly people from Chi- 
cago to London.” 

And perhaps Arnold J. Toynbee, the Brit- 
ish historian, summed up best the signifi- 
cance of today’s vast research program: 
“Mankind’s hope of better things,” he said, 
“lies in a permanent industrial revolution.” 





National Voluntary Health Efforts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
I attended the 13th annual dinner in 
Philadelphia sponsored by the North City 
Pharmaceutical Association at which the 
president of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, Dr. Pascal F. Lucchesi, 
presented an award to Basil O’Connor, 
president of the National Foundation. 
At the same affair the dean of Temple 
University School of Pharmacy, Dr. 
Joseph B. Sprowls, presented an award 
to the vice chairman of the Pennsylvania 
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State Board of Pharmacy, Daniel E. 
Snyder. 

Basil O’Connor and his wife, Hazel, 
are known throughout the world for 
their dedicated and effective efforts to 
control poliomyelitis and other crippling 
diseases. A former president of the Red 
Cross, Mr. O’Connor holds some 25 dec- 
orations and honors bestowed by grate- 
ful foreign governments. The late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, former law part- 
ner of Mr. O’Connor, interested him in 
founding the National Foundation of In- 
fantile Paralysis. Several years ago, at 
Mr. O’Connor’s urging, the name was 
changed to the National Foundation, and 
its scope widened to include research in 
other disabling afflictions, such as ar- 
thritis and kindred ailments. 

The talk which Mr. O’Connor gave was 
so informative and interesting that I 
have included the complete text in my 
remarks for the benefit of those who read 
the REcorp. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Lucchesi, Dean Sprowls, 
honored guests, and members of the North 
City Pharmaceutical Association of Philadel- 
phia, this citation makes me very happy and 
very grateful. 

On receiving a citation, you know, it is 
sometimes a good idea to do a bit of check- 
ing just to make sure you understand ex- 
actly what you are being cited for—how 
seriously you are involved and on how many 
counts. 

There are several dictionary definitions of 
the word “humanitarian.” The one I have 
always liked best is this: “One who has a 
regard for the interests of mankind.” 

If this is the intended sense of your cita- 
tion of me for my effort in the field of health, 
then I say to you that not tribute could 
have made be prouder or touched me more 
deeply. In my opinion this definition, “A 
reward for the interests of mankind,” is 
the highest estate on earth to which the 
individual human being can aspire. No ma- 
terial wealth is great enough to buy it. 
No earthly power can command it. Not all 
the world’s rulers, not all the world’s clergy, 
and not many of the world’s diplomats, nor 
its generals, nor its society leaders, can lay 
claim to it. You will find it sometimes in 
the arts and the professions. And I think 
you will find it more often in the world’s 
corner drugstores than you will in its gilded 
palaces. 

There is only one aspect of my visit with 
you this evening that moves me more pro- 
foundly than the honor you have conferred 
onme. Among us here is a young man who, 
13 years ago, was lying helpless in an iron 
lung. One of the most terrible things that 
can happen to a human being had happened 
to him. In the summer of 1948 you had an 
epidemic of polio in this city. With the 
best years of his life ahead of him, the 
young man I am talking about was stricken 
with paralytic polio, both spinal and bulbar. 
The muscles of both arms and both legs 
were affected. So was his respiratory sys- 
tem, to the extent that he couldn’t breathe 
for himself. 

This young man was known to possess 
a@ rare degree of courage. Four years earlier, 
on D-day plus 1, he had landed in France 
with the American invasion force. For brav- 
ery under enemy fire he was decorated five 
times. 

But the polio virus is no respecter of 
bravery. To face the damage it leaves in 
its wake requires great courage indeed; but 
the only thing the virus respects is the 
polio vaccine. But at the time this young 
man was stricken, there was no vaccine. 
It was not until 2 years later that another 
young man, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, one of our 
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scientist-grantees of the National Founda- 
tion, began his work on the successful pre- 
ventive of paralytic polio. 

Meanwhile the former war hero, after 6 
months in the iron lung, fought his way 
out—recovered his breathing. He still 
couldn’t walk. Then his father sent him 
down to the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion. Eight months under the care of ex- 
perts there put him back on his feet. After 
each of his wartime injuries he had found 
it necessary to learn how to walk. Most of 
us have to learn that only once. One day 
when I saw him at Warm Springs he was 
learning all over again—for the sixth time in 
his life. He told me he hoped, that time, 
to complete his education in that subject. 

He did. Today he is living a normal, happy 
life as a useful member of your community. 
He is working, supporting a wife and child. 

This young man’s name is Arnold Snyder. 
He is the son of Daniel E. Snyder, who is 


_ being especially honored here tonight by his 


colleagues in the calling of pharmacy. 

As President of the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, I have followed Arnold Snyder’s 
progress through the long aftermath of re- 
habilitation. I know you will understand 
what it means to me to recall the image of 
this young man as he was a few years ago 
and to see him as he is now. And I hope 
you will forgive me for a feeling of pride 
in his successful struggle out of helplessness 
to the full attainment of a life worth living. 
No honor, no tribute within the power of 
words can match the reward that comes of 
witnessing such a victory. 

There is another person here tonight who 
knows the story of that struggle—knows it 
better than I do. The most important part 
of the treatment of this patient consisted of 
functional therapy. And the person who 
was the head of the functional therapy staff 
at Warm Springs when Arnold Snyder was 
there was Mrs. Basil O’Connor. 


Today, as the result of the work of Dr. 
Salk and other research grantees of the Na- 
tional Foundation, America can prevent 
paralytic polio. Since the Salk vaccine be- 
came available the rate of paralytic polio 
cases per 100,000 of population in this coun- 
try has been reduced by over 90 percent. 
The rate of paralytic polio so far this year 
in this country is running at the rate of 
less than one case per million of population 
and that is 50 percent less than the rate for 
the same period last year. Think of that: 
You did it. This and many other less spec- 
tacular results is what you, you the Amer- 
ican people, accomplish through the great 
national voluntary health associations which 
exist only in this country. All of this has 
been possible only because you created and 
supported and still support these organiza- 
tions. When you hear or read of the ignor- 
ant or vicious who make a practice of trying 
to destroy what you have created by un- 
founded and unwarranted attacks on these 
great national voluntary health organiza- 
tions you should resent it and you should 
Say so. There can be no compromise with 
the ignorant or the vicious where the health 
of the American people is concerned. And 
both ignorance and viciousness can be 
found in so-called high places. 

Well, now, let’s not be content. There is 
much more for us to do. There are other 
great disease problems, other crippling dis- 
orders just as tragic to the individual and 
far more devastating in point of numbers, 
which have long been neglected. Two of 
the greatest of these are arthritis and con- 
genital defects. The national foundation, 
in a logical extension of its program 3 years 
ago, added both of these diseases to its 
targets. 

Probably no group of Americans, not ex- 
cluding the doctors themselves, comes into 
contact with the suffering caused by arthri- 
tis more often than you pharmacists. You 
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have it driven home to you, the desperation, 
the pathos of it, by the thousands of tor- 
tured customers who come to you search- 
ing, willing to try anything, to get relief. 
And as you know, science, not yet having 
learned the cause of the disease, has yet 
to create a specific for its cure or preven- 
tion, 

However, I can say to you today that many 
leading scientists of America, supported by 
March of Dimes funds, are now working to 
get at the answers to this grim riddle of 
nature. They have initiated some interest- 
ing approaches. At the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, for example, national foundation 
grantees are studying genetic patterns in 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis. At the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiva University they are seeking new 
knowledge of the cellular basis of arthritis 
through the use of the electron microscope 
and by experimentation in cell chemistry. 
At the New York University Medical Center 
they are investigating the tantalizing ques- 
tion of what role, if any, is played by auto- 
antibodies in the damaging of tissue. At 
the Downstate Medical Center of State Uni- 
versity of New York they are probing into 
the relationship of antiglobulins to the 
rheumatoid factor. 

These and other lines of inquiry, includ- 
ing many at the fundamental level in the 
life sciences, are being followed out in 
breadth and in depth. While the details 
may be too technical for many of us, of one 
thing we may be sure: The experts engaged 
in this national foundation program, repre- 
senting the best minds in the field, will 
leave no stone unturned. They do not know 
how long their work may take them. They 
are not given to making facile promises. 
Yet I can report to you a strong feeling 
among them that sooner or later science 
will break through to the secrets of this 
complex disease. Through the national 
foundation, the same caliber of scientific 
brains that found the way to prevent para- 
lytic polio is now being applied to arthri- 
tis. 

Our organization is equally active, and 
equally well equipped with scientific talents, 
in its program to improve patient care. 
Here in Philadelphia, earlier this year, we 
established a special treatment center for 
juvenile rheumatoid arthritis at Children’s 
Hospital. Five of our local chapters joined 
in sponsoring and supporting it. The cen- 
ter is under the supervision of a man whose 
career is known to many of you—Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, the head of Children’s Hospital and 
one of the foremost pediatricians in Amer- 
ica. A staff of specialists provides diagnosis 
and treatment for children under 19 years 
who are referred to the center by physicians 
in the area. 

This Philadelphia center is part of a na- 
tionwide system of hospital-connected units 
which the national foundation is now in 
process of developing. These are unique in- 
stitutions. Some are for arthritis, some for 
congenital defects. Some are oriented to 
research, others to improved application of 
existing knowledge. 

Ten years ago our organization pioneered 
in establishing, in the best hospitals, a sys- 
tem of rehabilitation centers for polio pa- 
tients. There was nothing quite like them 
at the time in this country. Their record of 
performance is phenomenal. It is phenom- 
enal not only because of the lives that 
have been saved, the homes and careers that 
have been restored for the patients who were 
treated, but because these centers, by the 
example they set, have raised the standards 
of hospital and rehabilitative care for all 
patients everywhere. 

The new treatment centers such as you 
have in Philadelphia are sponsored locally. 
The center works with doctors of your com- 
munity, for the benefit of patients of your 
community. It is supported by March of 


Dimes funds raised in your community. 
But the basic concept has been tested for 
years in many parts of America, and I can 
say to you that the clinicians who have pro- 
moted that concept under grants from our 
organization know it works. And there are 
other people—thousands of them in America 
today—who are not scientists, not doctors, 
but who know better than anyone else how 
well it works. One of those people is Arnold 
Snyder. 

What is this concept? 

First, it is to insist on the best care that 
modern medicine knows how to provide. 

Second, it is to lead the way toward still 
better care—the uncompromising and un- 
flagging pursuit of excellence which sets an 
example for others to follow. 

Third, it is to work toward these objectives 
by bringing together the several talents of 
many specialists, in what 20th century med- 
icine calls comprehensive or total care. 

And fourth, it is to keep the emphasis, the 
focus, on the patient. These specialists are 
not treating a flail arm, or an inflamed knee, 
or a malformed body. They are treating a 
human being, one with ail the problems 
that chronic disability creates for human 
beings. They are working on, and with, the 
patient. A generation ago Sir William 
Osler, the great physician who pioneered the 
application of this principle to the teaching 
of medicine, said, I quote: “To study the 
phenomena of disease without books is to 
sail an uncharted sea, while to study books 
without patients is not to go to sea at all.” 

In addition, as you know, our patient care 
program will apply these principles to the 
care of children with congenital defects, a 
category of disorders which the experts now 
place at the top of the list of all child health 
problems in America. It may surprise you 
to know that one out of every 16 infants 
born in America has a significant congenital 
defect. It surprises everybody to hear this— 
including many doctors. From time im- 
memorial the defective child has been the 
living “skeleton in the closet’”—the victim 
of ignorance, concealment, and false shame. 
It was not until the national foundation 
decided to come to grips with this problem 
that its true extent became publicly known 
or that any large-scale concerted effort was 
undertaken to do something about it. 

Meanwhile many devastated. parents have 
had to take a second-best course as the only 
one open. Because of past neglect and the 
lag in research, adequate methods of pre- 
vention and treatment have not been de- 
veloped. And so the parents have had to 
accept inadequate care of these children and 
become resigned to the prospect of incurably 
crippled members of the family. For some 
of these forms of handicap, science may 
never find the path that leads to cure or 
prevention. But for most of them, ways 
will be found toward amelioration, ways 
that lead to a life worth living. Today the 
volunteers of our organization can honestly 
say to the parents of these children that 
something can be done: that the National 
Foundation, working with the ablest scien- 
tists, is seeing to it that more will be done, 
and that to the extent the American people 
are willing to support these efforts, to this 
degree the parents can expect something 
better for such children than that tragic 
second best. 

I was pleased to be invited to this gather- 
ing for many reasons. One of them was that 
I knew I would be addressing a group with 
special receptivity, special understanding of 
the great health needs which the National 
Foundation is striving to meet. 

The pharmacist, it seems to me, is in a 
key position, not only to understand and 
appreciate the urgency of these needs, but 
to help do something about them. Recently 
I came across the report of an address by 
Mr. Lee H. Bristol, Jr., of the Bristol-Myers 
drug manufacturing concern. Speaking at 
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a pharmaceutical conference at Rutgers, he 
observed that the pharmacist has a prestige 
in his community which no other retailer 
enjoys. It was his feeling that this prestige 
was not being used—as he put it—‘to full 
advantage.” And he emphasized the im- 
portance to the pharmacist, as a matter of 
good business, or identifying himself with 
the people he wants to reach. 

I believe Mr. Bristol is correct. But I 
should like to add one other point: The 
importance to the pharmacist, as a matter 
of personal gratification, of further identify- 
ing himself with his neighbors by serving 
in more ways than one to advance the cause 
of better health. 

That cause is really your life work. And I 
can think of no more satisfying way to ad- 
vance it than by participating in the volun- 
tary health movement. Whether it be as 
a volunteer for the National Foundation— 
and I assure you our chapters would wei- 
come you with open arms—or for some other 
leading agency, I earnestly commend this 
idea to your attention. 

When you volunteer to serve the National 
Foundation today, you are working to bring 
medical care within the reach of every victim 
of crippling disease. You are also working 
for the child of the future—to help medical 
science insure to that child a fair start in 
life, free of the handicaps that result from 
accidents of nature. 

Finally, there is one other person, a very 
important beneficiary, in the performance 
of this kind of service. That person is your- 
self. Thank you. 





A Dangerous Proposal: Admission of 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Island Daily Press, one of the foremost 
newspapers in the United States, in an 
editorial dated June 26, 1961, pointed up 
the great danger behind the thinking 
that we give recognition to Red China 
and admission to the United Nations. It 
is a well-known fact that I have and will 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China and recognition by the United 
States. 

This editorial, I am certain, must bring 
to every reader’s mind, that it is not 
only dangerous thinking, but that we 
can ill afford Red China in the United 
Nations. I commend this editorial to 
the reading of all. 

The editorial follows: 

A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


Official Washington is studying a plan to 
offer Communist China membership in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

This outrageous idea, a mockery of our 
whole anti-Communist position, is defended 
by its sponsors for reasons which are strange, 
to say the least. 

It is contended, in the first place, that Red 
China’s admission to the assembly would in 
no way imperil Nationalist China’s position 
as a member of the Security Council, because 
Nationalist China can always veto any at- 
tempt to oust it from that position. 

It is also argued that the offer can be 
safely made because Peiping will surely turn 
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it down as inadequate. But if Peiping will 
spurn the offer, why make it at all? The 
masterminds behind the scheme insist that if 
Red China declines any form of membership 
in the U.N., Peiping’s whole case for U.N. 
membership will be weakened. 

This is a wild and dangerous idea. What 
would happen in the event that Red China 
did decide that half a loaf was better than 
none, and that membership in the General 
Assembiy would, at the least, afford multiple 
opportunities to extend its propaganda and 
further its schemes? 

The whole scheme smacks of willingness in 
some quarters to extend a form of recogni- 
tion to Red China. If the United States 
ever formally makes the proposed offer, this 
country will have taken a long step toward 
accepting the legality of two Chinas, one 
Nationalist and one Red. 

Those who favor such a course should 
openly say so, in terms the American public 
can readily grasp. Meanwhile, Americans 
should watch all moves which tend toward 
giving Red China the recognition we have 
sternly denied it up to now. 





Rear Adm. Frederick L. Hetter Will Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, a very distinguished officer of 
the U.S. Navy, Rear Adm. Frederick L. 
Hetter, will retire from active duty 
having completed 38 years of service. 

Admiral Hetter is leaving the position 
of commanding officer of the U.S. Naval 
Supply Center at Bayonne, N.J., which 
is located in my district. Bayonne 
Naval Supply Center is the largest sup- 
ply installation in the State of New Jer- 
sey and Admiral Hetter is the senior 
Navy officer on duty in my State. 

I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the following articles from the 
Newark Star Ledger and Newark Eve- 
ning News, respectively: 

[From the Newark Star Ledger, June 8, 1961] 
ADMIRAL HETTER, BAYONNE BASE CHIEF, 
RETIRING 

Rear Adm. Frederick L. Hetter, command- 
ing officer of the U.S. Naval Supply Center of 
Bayonne, will retire from the Navy, June 30, 
it was announced yesterday. 

The 54-year-old admiral had been in 
charge of the State’s largest naval establish- 
ment since 1956. At 16 Hetter entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He has the 
distinction of being one of the youngest of- 
ficers ever to be selected by a Regular Navy 
board for promotion to rear admiral. 

An architect of modern and automated 
supply system, Admiral Hetter pioneered the 
use of electronic data processing of business 
transactions and paperwork in the Navy. 

The use.of electronic machines later 
spread to private industry and stimulated 
the move toward automation. Hetter is rec- 
ognized as an expert on devising mechan- 
ical means to perform intricate operations. 

While at Bayonne, Hetter installed a sys- 
tem of warehouse automation that has in- 
creased the output of supply by nearly 60 
percent. 

During World War II, he served on fieet 
support duty in the North Atlantic and was 
assigned as staff chief of supply, where he 
organized an airline and shipping line. 
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[From the Newark Evening News, June 8, 
1961] 
ADMIRAL HETTER WILL RETIRE—Has BEEN IN 
CHARGE OF BAYONNE Naval Base SINCE 
1956 


BaYONNE.—Rear Adm. Frederick L. Hetter, 
commander of the Naval Supply Center here, 
today announced he will retire at the end of 
the month. 

The 54-year-old admiral has been in 
charge of the base here since August 1956. 
He is the only admiral now on active duty in 
New Jersey. 

A system of electronic data processing of 
business transactions, inaugurated at the 
center by Hetter, has been adopted by pri- 
vate industry. Approximately $175 million 
in supplies is shipped from the center an- 
nually. 

The admiral entered the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis at the age of 16 and was one 
of the youngest officers advanced to the 
rank of admiral. 

During World War II he served in the North 
Atlantic Zone and was staff chief of supplies 
for the area. He later was assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

He is a member of the Wings Club, the New 
York Yacht Club, the New Jersey USO Com- 
mittee; an honorary vice president of the 
New York Chapter of the National Defense 
Transportation Association, and a vice presi- 
dent of the Bayonne YMCA. 





Taxes That Aren’t Paid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion given to 
the closing of loopholes in our income tax 
structure, and to the collection of all 
revenue due the Government. 

One of the most malicious and wide- 
spread violations of the moral and legal 
obligations of our tax system is the mis- 
use of money collected as withholding 
taxes by employers. The Kokomo (Ind.) 
Tribune expressed wisely the concern 
over this problem shared by a vast maj- 
ority of Americans in their editorial 
“Taxes That Aren’t Paid” on Sunday, 
June 25. Under unanimous consent I 
include this thoughtful article in the 
Appendix of the REcorp: 

TAXES THAT AREN’T PAID 

Not all of us who have income and social 
security taxes withheld from our pay checks 
can be sure the Federal Government will get 
the money as it should. 

Probably there are at least several hun- 
dred thousand employers who fail to pay 
over this money on time—or perhaps at all. 
The Internal Revenue Service has no sound 
basis for estimating, since its agents ex- 
amine only 3.5 million of some 61 million 
individual and corporate tax returns. 

These agents do unearth many delin- 
quents through review of employer returns 
and occasional random door-to-door checks. 
As of January 1, 1961, Government books 
listed 270,000 employers owing some $237 
million for taxes collected but not handed 
over. 

All employers are required to file quarterly 
returns on taxes withheld, and to make full 
payment at such times. 

Experience shows some employers never 
file these returns. If discovered, they can be 
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criminally prosecuted, though the Govern- 
ment has had poor luck getting convictions. 

More commonly, employers simply delay 
their payments. Some are just careless, but 
others put the tax funds to personal or 
business use until revenue authorities en- 
force collection. Lately, a new variation on 
this has been devised. 

Some employers, fully intending to pay up 
in their own time, invest the tax money 
for 3 or 4 months to pick up a little extra 
profit. They feel safe because they have 
learned it takes that long for the revenue 
service to process their returns, send them 
a couple of dunning notices, and finally dis- 
patch an agent to demand the money. 

Obviously the employer has no right to 
the use of even a single penny of such funds 
for as much as a day. They are to be held 
in trust for the Government, say revenue 
officials. 

Bills pending in Congress are expected to 
give the revenue bureau at least 3,300 addi- 
tional agents to widen the attack on this 
and other aspects of tax delinquency. 
Meantime, the agency has plans to nip 
quickly those employers who file returns but 
don’t pay up in full at the same time. 

Nobody loves the tax collector. But most 
of us would cheer a broad crackdown on 
delinquent employers. There is something 
extraordinarily unattractive about individ- 
uals ‘who are delinquent with other people’s 
tax money. 





Sermons From the Curbstone—Wake Up 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
share with the Members an inspiring 
sermon delivered by Rev. George E. 
Parkinson, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Canton, Ohio. It is a message 
that every American should ponder: 
SERMONS FROM THE CURBSTONE—WAKE Up 

AMERICA 


“Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.”—John 16: 33. 


Have you ever thought what it would be 
like if you did not have a church to attend 
on Sunday morning? Have you ever thought 
what it would be like if you did not have a 
library to go to and borrow the books you 
would like to read? Have you ever thought 
what it would be like to live in a community 
where there were no choirs, no symphonies? 
Have you ever thought what it would be like 
to not have the privilege of speaking the 
words that you wanted to speak in your own 
home? 

You say that’s fantastic but I remind you 
that it has happened in history within the 
lifetime of all of us here and I would remind 
you it can happen again. It can happen in 
a freedom-loving country as well as in one 
where there is no freedom. 

Do you believe that it is possible for any- 
one who is an American to grow up to be 
like an Eichmann? There is a little bit of 
Eichmann in everyone of us. Unless we re- 
mind ourselves of that in which we are 
rooted, unless we recall that the gospel 
which we profess is constantly in need of 
@ missionary enterprise, that it is not a 
gospel which can be enjoyed by anyone of 
us without being shared by all of us. Have 
you ever thought what it might mean to 
you not to have the right to vote? Have you 
ever thought what it might mean not to 
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have the right to vote for anyone that you 
wanted to vote for? Has it ever occured to 
you that it is possible that in the United 
States of America we might slip away from 
the two-party system some time and only 
have a chance of voting for those who are 
in one party? 

And there are those who are sitting in 
the midst this morning who are saying, 
“How silly can you get?” I do not have any 
further time to develop that thought only 
to say to you, How silly can you get? For 
America is so close to the edge of abyss of 
its own ruin that it can hardly breathe com- 
fortably any longer. 

Some, I am sure, would feel I ought not 
to ask you to think as seriously as I’m 
going to ask you this morning. On the 
part of many is the desire to overlook the 
serious, and the unpleasant, and to be lulled 
into a kind of anesthetic sleep by the notion 
that things are never so bad but what they 
could get worse and never so bad but what 
they can become better. But history is a 
sure teacher that things of themselves do 
not get better. People only make things bet- 
ter by taking hold of what is and changing 
it to what it ought to be. 

There are three words that strike at every 
problem we have before us at the moment. 
They are pessimisms, optimism and realism. 
Pessimism is to look at what is before you 
and be so discouraged as to give up and do 
nothing. Optimism -on the other hand is 
to see the problem and explain to one’s 
self that it might be worse and wait for 
better days while whistling in the dark. 
Realism, on the other hand, is to see things 
as they are and disliking what one sees, go 
about changing it, not tomorrow but today. 


THE DECLINE OF A MIGHTY EMPIRE 


In the year 1788 Edward Gibbons com- 
pleted his work, “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Let me remind you 
this was only 12 years after the Declaration 
of Independence. America then was a young 
child in swadling clothes, eager with its 
challenge to become a great democracy. 

Has something happened in these inter- 
vening 185 years to change that dream? 
Has something happened to those of us who 
are American, something which has dulled 
the spirit or are we so much a part of the 
things of the world that we forget that this 
Nation was born in blood, and sweat and 
tears? Have we forgotten that the very foun- 
dation of this Nation has an ancestry in the 
spiritual affairs of men not seen in any other 
nation in all the world? Has the American 
spirit grown gray? Have we lost some of 
the dedication to the principles that brought 
this American Republic into its existence? 

I ask you not in the sense of lecture but 
in the sense of sermonic material, I ask 
you, what is the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
how well have we adhered to it? For the 
gospel you see is not a listening to the story 
of a wonderful man who lived almost 2,000 
years ago, who came and dwelt in this earth, 
doing the will of God and selecting a few 
people to follow Him and then going on and 
dying on a cross and coming from an open 
tomb and then giving this kind of a faith 
and the principles of this religion to a peo- 
ple and then having them use it and abuse 
it through all the years, 

This is not the gospel. The gospel does 
not lie hidden in the pages of the New 
Testament. The gospel is alive in you and 
me or it is dead altogether. 

In Mr. Gibbons’ work he gave five rea- 
sons for the fall of the Roman Empire and 
I would have you note them very carefully 
because it will look as though I had seized 
them from last night’s paper. It will seem 
as though you have heard'them every day 
in the last week on television and on radio. 

What are you and I doing, as Christians, 
with a Nation founded on the principles of 
God in which the principles of freedom have 
been so well inculcated as to bring to life 
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upon this earth a political utopia, and yet 
what. has happened to it? . 

First of all, Mr. Gibbons says the fall of 
Rome is caused by the rapid increase of di- 
vorce; the undermining of the dignity and 
sanctity of the home. Is there no longer on 
the part of two parties, a husband and a wife, 
the design and desire to be faithful one to 
another? There came a time in Rome, and it 
grew increasingly as Rome grew more power- 
ful, the increasing desire to have clandestine 
affairs with other men and women and it was 
not long until dissatisfaction in the Roman 
home led to the decline of the Roman Empire. 

The second thing that Mr. Gibbons said 
brought about the fall of Rome, was the con- 
stant increase of taxation, higher and higher 
taxes, the giving away of public money, less- 
ening the responsibility of the individual to 
watch out for his present and prepare for his 
future. Does this sound like anything you 
and I know about today? 

The third thing Mr. Gibbons said caused 
the decline and fall of Rome was its mad 
craze for pleasure. If you and I will notice 
in history there was never a time when a 
people were so pleasure loving as those who 
belonged to the Roman Empire. At first 
they took their pleasure from sitting in their 
stadia and watching others entertain them, 
those who would fight animals and kill them 
and this was good. But the mad craze in- 
creased until the only satisfaction which 
could be found in the stadia of Rome_was 
when a human being would be taken in and 
under the curse of pleasure would be put to 
death in front of the thousands that looked 
on. Such a morbid kind of pleasure de- 
stroys a people through the very core of their 
soul. 

The fourth thing Mr. Gibbons said that 
caused the decline of Rome was the building 
of gigantic armaments for the defense of 
their country. When the real enemy, he 
says, was not outside but within; the decay 
of the people. 

The fifth thing Mr. Gibbons says is the 
downgrading of religion. Faith fading into 
oblivion and being substituted by mere form, 
losing touch with life and becoming impo- 
tent as far as having any soul to guide the 
people. 

If I am any judge this is a great sermon 
from a curbstone, a curbstone of a long time 
ago. Twelve years after the Declaration of 
Independence America did not need to think 
in terms like these at this time for she was 
a@ young, and growing, and vibrant nation, 
but 185 years later we need to think about it, 
for these five things are the very things 
that are causing the decline of America for 


you see there is no political outside division. 


that can come in and thwart a home that is 
sacred. There is no outside political body 


‘anywhere in the world that can intervene in 


our kind of a system when we are strong and 
powerful and spiritual. 


A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN SPEAKS 


Along with these five points let me share 
with you another remarkable sermon from 
the curbstone that I picked up in the May 
issue of Guideposts. Right on the front 
page was a picture of a man whom I ad- 
mire very much, Dr. Charles Malik, President 
of the United Nations Assembly, the General 
Assembly in the year 1958, a great. Christian 
statesman from the country of Lebanon. 


Those of us who know anything about Mr. 
Malik know that for years he has been sound- 
ing the note. Long before he came into the 
United Nations he was sounding a clarion 
for Western civilization. 

A woman by the name of Mrs. Jones, a 
housewife and a mother, writes to Mr. Malik 
and asks this question and then he answers 
it. The question is, “Why, Mr. Malik, if our 
political system is the best, if our values are 
superior values, why are we in difficulty even 
in retreat? 
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Mr. Malik answers, “I can only give you 
my own theory and please understand this 
is a personal theory of mine. The reason 
the western society is in the dilemma it is 
today is because of two things. The two 
great sources of leadership in the Western 
World are government and the church and 
each in its own way has not been living up 
to its responsibility.” 

I think I might have read past that had 
it not been for that latter statement. Then 
I read on. “The church,” said Mr. Malik, 
“is the keeper of men’s conscience. It is 
the guardian of society’s morals.” If people 
become selfish and materialistic and lazy, 
it is the responsibility of the church to 
bluntly stand in its pulpit and point out 
these things with an accusing finger until 
the minister is either driven from the pulpit 
or the society to which he preaches changes. 

What a challenge; and as I thought in this 
area I thought of the Gospel and then I 
went back to the Old Testament and I 
thought of such prophets as Amos and 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah. I could 
see them standing before Israel with a fire 
shooting from their eyes and a courage in 
their voice as they said to israel, “Repent 
before it is too late.” 

In some sense, believe me, as a prophet 
of Israel I stand before you and say this 
to you this morning, America repent before 
it is too late; for on every corner, in every 
paper, on every radio and in every television 
the news reports come again and again that 
we are in danger and yet how many of us 
really are doing anything about it. 

If it is not the business of the church 
then to call society to task, whose business 
is it? 

Says Mr. Malik, “The government of any 
nation is responsible to the people and the 
people will only get what they want out 
of any government.” 


Look all arqund you and what do we find 
today? Do we find a moral sensitivity to 
the things that are going on in our world? 
Go to the ordinary newsstand anywhere 
in the United States and look at the cheap 
and vicious sex trash literature that you 
can pick up, and yet what about the com- 
munities across this Nation. Are they doing 
anything about it? True it is we-have tried 
to do something about it in Canton and for 
this we can take some credit but have we 
done enough. You see, the generation that 
is behind us is going to read what is sold 
on newsstands and what they can buy. 

The other side of the coin is that those 
who are in the business as news dealers wil) 
continue to sell what the public of America 
wants to buy and so it always comes back, 
you see, pointing a finger at the individual. 
What are you reading? 

Occasionally as I go into the hospitals I 
find strange and wonderful things as all of 
a sudden I go into a room and I find a pa- 
tient quickly getting a magazine and stick- 
ing it under his pillow, but sometimes he 
or she will leave out the corner and. this 
is what I see, “Modern Romances,” “True 
Confessions,” such trash as that, while you 
are convalescing in a hospital. What’s the 
matter with you America? 

We look at television and we allow our 
children to look at all kinds of violence and 
sadism and then we are going to wonder in 
@ generation what has gone wrong and we 
will say to ourselves as our youth go to hell 
faster than the day can turn into night, 
“Why? Why? What has the church done 
about this?” Wake up America, I’m saying 
to you this morning. Wake up before it is 
too late and educate your children into the 
selection of what they are going to look at 
because you will remember that what comes 
through the optic nerve is retained almost 
three times as long as what comes through 
the auditory nerve. 
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The prevalence of payola and cheating in 
classrooms—when children in the fifth and 
sixth grade, right on through to the uni- 
versity level and we say we can’t do any- 
thing about it. Well, can we? 

Mr. Malik asks Mrs. Jones what she thinks 
the biggest contribution and the finest con- 
tribution of America to the world has been, 
and then he answers his own question. “Do 
you think, Mrs. Jones, it has been money, 
food, medical skill, military might, industrial 
know-how? Not for a moment, none of these, 
Mrs. Jones. The greatest contribution that 
America has made to the world is the modern 
missionary movement.” 

Mr. Malik knows. He knows because he 
was educated in a missionary school. He says, 
“The thousands of American men and 
women, selfiess men and women who left 
the comfort of their homeland and took the 
Gospel of Christ, a redeeming Saviour, into 
heathen countries and put new life and an 
uplift of the countenance into the lives of 
those who were red, and yellow, and brown, 
and black. This is the greatest contribution 
America has made. And what has been done 
with it?” 

Well, it is stunning to hear him say that 
on the heels of the missionaries came those 
who exploited these people and now America 
is synonymous with the exploitation of the 
individual to use him, to abuse him, to get 
him to do what his workers in America will 
not do for the same wage; and this is a 


tragedy. - , 

I do not have longer to spell it out, but 
the question-is what can be done about the 
situation in which we find ourselves? Com- 
munism all around us is growing by leaps 
and bounds without a gun being fired; while 
we sit idly by and make pronouncement after 
pronouncement, set up committee after com- 
mittee, but we are not concerned enough to 
take the Gospel of Christ, which is the only 
answer, incidentally, to a missionary religion 
which has as much zeal and, as much dis- 
cipline about it as communism. . There is 
only one answer to it, I tell you, and the 
answer lies in the Christian ethic which lies 
at the heart of the Christian Gospel. 


_ WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


What can be done about it? You must do 
something about it. You—I. If enough 
individuals change the complexion of their 
little world then it is hopeful that the 
whole structure of society might be changed, 
but as long as you are willing to sit by and 
say “it can’t be that bad” then nothing will 
happen. 

This is always the problem in a sermon 

- like this when it is over to have people walk 
out the narthex, or walk out of the church, 
and say, “Well, the old boy was pretty 
steamed up this morning, wasn’t he?” but 
that’s the last that they intend to think 
about it. They do not intend to go into ac- 
tion. I am trying to arouse you into action 

morning, trying to convince you that it 
you who are the followers of a religion 
that has in it the elevation of human per- 
sonality. that man is important. I’m trying 
to arouse and myself to do something 
about it, and it must begin with the individ- 
ual, 

Secondly, you and I must strengthen our 
Government by using our influence and our 
votes. I am still discouraged over a thing 
which I have mentioned to you many, many 
times. There ought to be many of you men 
sitting in this congregation this morning, 
and many others who are listening to me 
by radio, who are running for office in this 
community. It is not a question of whether 
you are defeated. It is a question of eradi- 
cating those men who are evil from running 
for government by running those ‘who are 
good, who have a Christian ethic, who have 
& desire to see their community the finest 
that it can be in the world, and the only 
way to eradicate evil and bad men from 
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running is to run so many good men that 
even the good have to be defeated for the 
best. 

This is the only way you can change 
government at any level, be it city, be it 
State, or be it National. You and I must 
demand the kind of leadership from our 
churches that will be the sort which will 
change the complexion of complacency and 
ease into one of activity and action, of force 
and power. Not, incidentally, by standing off 
and criticizing what doesn’t happen but by 
getting in there and seeing that it does hap- 


pen. 

This is the tragedy, you see, of the modern 
church. The people who can always tell you 
what's wrong with the church are those who 
are outside of it, or those who have their 
name nominally on its rolls and come maybe 
once or twice a year. The people who will 
really change the church and make it truly 
the church of Jesus Christ are those who 
arouse themselves, who get up on Sunday 
morning and discipline themselves to get 
their children to Sunday school and them- 
selves visit regularly the house of worship; 
who pray continually; who read their Bibles 
and who make for themselves a Christian 
doctrine of living in a society like this that 
cannot be thwarted nor challenged by any 
kind of godless ideal or idea without. 

You and I must certainly recognize that 
softness in a time like this is our deadliest 
danger. Do you remember that in the early 
days of our Christian life, in that first cen- 
tury our early forebears of this Gospel im- 
posed severe disciplines upon themselves for 
the purpose of strengthening the world. 
They fasted, not simply to be doing some- 
thing but that their bodies might cry out in 
turn that their will might be strengthened. 
When is the last time you fasted? 

Holding our religious heritage—only in the 
Judeo Christian tradition is man elevated, 
In all others he is diminished. What is it 
we are trying to preserve in America for the 
world? It is honor, duty, justice, freedom, 
tolerance, charity, sharing, repentence, for- 
giveness; these are the things that we are 
trying to give to the world. 

And how is it to be done? I will give you 
Mr. Malik’s answer. By returning to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and Saviour and making Him, 
yes, letting Him be a guide and a redeemer 
for every living moment of one’s life. 

Do you remember Christ’s counsel against 
personal comfort and gain, He said, “Do not 
lay up for yourselves treasures on earth 
where moth and rust dost corrupt.” By the 
material standards of life Jesus would be 
considered to be out of it but in the very 
end of His life He was able to say, you will 
remember, “Be of good cheer. I have over- 
come the world.” 

The time ts not gone. Wake up America. 
Wake up Christian America. “Be of good 
cheer. I have overcome the world.” But 
when are we going to start? The answer lies 
with you. Icannot prod you. What are you 
going to do about the Gospel of Christ in a 
day like this? 





A Firm “No” te Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


’ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, it came 
as no great surprise to most of us when 
Fidel Castro upped the ante on the 
tractors-for-prisoners deal. That he 
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was not sincere in making his offer has 
been obvious since the outset. 

I suggest, now that the committee 
handling this matter has seen «the 
light and have agreed to disband, that 
we officially put an end to this matter 
once and for all. 

The sending of the 10 prisoners back 
for renegotiations should be recognized 
for what it is, and that is an attempt by 
Castro to squeeze out another ounce of 
propaganda. Let us tell Fidel Castro 
that the U.S. Government and its citizens 
are through sponsoring his press rela- 
tions. 

Let us make it clear that we consider 
this deal an attempt to extract tribute 
to a Communist government, and that 
it is contrary to our sense of honor and 
justice. I suggest we immediately send 
these 10 men back to Cuba with a firm 
“No” for Fidel Castro. 





Legal, but Safe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an’editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on June 12-18, 1961, entitled “Legal, but 
Safe?” 

It is as follows: 

LEGAL, BUT SAFE? 


While the Supreme Court has relieved the 
Atomic Energy Commission of legal obstacles 
to construction of an atomic powerplant 
near Detroit, the decision cannot entirely 
relieve public misgivings about the danger 
of such projects. 

Three unions had protested against the 
AEC’s issuance of a construction permit to 
a private syndicate. The unions charged 
that the $80 million plant at Lagoona Beach, 
Mich., might endanger their members and 
the general public. The United States Court 
of Appeals ruled that the AEC findings on 
the safety of the project were inadequate. 

Now, in a 7-2 decision, the Supreme Court 
says that the AEC did not have to make a 
final, definitive finding of safety to issue a 
construction permit. Such a finding may be 
deferred until an operation permit is issued. 

Justice Douglas, in dissent, argued that 
the court had taken a “light-hearted ap- 
proach to the most dangerous process that 
man has ever conceived.” But, for the ma- 
jority, Justice Brennan held that the AEC 
had satisfied the requirements of the law. 

Naturally a court, even the highest court, 
is reluctant to establish itself as a superior 
expert authority over an agency specifically 
established by Congress as expert in a tech- 
nical field. All the courts usually do in such 
circumstances is to make certain that legal 
requirements have been observed, and that 
is what the Supreme Court did here. 

Yet a legal solution does not necessarily 
solve safety problems, nor does it satisfy 
often-expressed scientific doubts about 
placing nuclear energy plants in populous 
areas at this stage of nuclear development. 
Granting that progress often involves risk, 
is it not true, as Justice Douglas said, that 
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the time to resolve the issue of safety is be- 
fore construction permits are issued? 

Laymen as well as scientists have become 
justifiably interested in the question since 
the January explosion in a Government 
atomic powerplant near Idaho Falls. Even 
after five months, the AEC does not know 
what caused the explosion. An investigating 
board has just reported that “in the absence 
of any direct evidence which would identify 
the initiating event, which resulted in the 
explosion within the SL-1 reactor vessel, the 
board cannot state what actually did initiate 
the incident.” The investigators list several 
possible causes, noting that operating mis- 
takes may not have been among them. 

The Idaho explosion, whioh killed three 
men, occurred in a sparsely-settled area and 
involved one of the safest types of reactors 
known. The Michigan reactor now under 
construction is considered one of the-most 
unpredictable types known and 2 million 
people live within 30 miles of it. The un- 
certainty over the working of the Idaho 
plant necessarily increases the uncertainties 
over a more advanced plant yet to be com- 
pleted. “ 

Though the Michigan project is legal, is it 
worth the possible risks involved? Though 
the law and the AEC’s rules hav ebeen ob- 
served, are these laws and rules adequate? 
The Supreme Court did not answer these 
questions of policy. They should be an- 
swered by Congress, its Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the AEC itself. The Na- 
tion expects its atomic energy laws to per- 
mit progress, but within the bounds of 
Paramount public safety. 





What Students Can Do for Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many persons have given 
interpretations of President Kennedy’s 
request that citizens ask what they can 
do for their Nation instead of what their 
Nation can do for them. The President 
himself has spelled out in some detail 
the sacrifices and duties that citizens 
can take on. It is clear, however, that 
the President expected Americans to re- 
spond with their own suggestions on 
contributions they can make to their 
Nation. 

He is asking for an exercise of individ- 
ual initiative and deliberation. It is 
obvious, I think that the President has 
faith in the ability of freemen to make 
decisions about. their relationship to the 
future of their Nation and other free 
nations. 

Students have expressed special inter- 
est in the President’s inaugural address. 
Their interest is indicative of a growing 
realization that they will play an active 
part in the events of the next critical 
decade. 

Within recent weeks I have had direct 
evidence of their interest. Each year I 
invite seniors in New Jersey high schools 
to participate in a competition for sum- 
mer scholarships in my office. Judges 
select the scholarship winners on the 
basis of their achievements in school 
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and community, together with essays 
submitted by all applicants. The three 
students selected by the judges spend 
several weeks at my office in Washing- 
ton, working on projects of special inter- 
est. to them and observing at firsthand 
the workings of their Government. 

This year, I asked the students to sub- 
mit essays based on the President’s in- 
augural address. The response was 
prompt and encouraging. More than 
300 seniors in New Jersey high schools 
wrote essays and gave their responses to 
the President’s challenge. 

Judges must have had a difficult time 
in electing the final winners. The stu- 
dents took the President’s statement seri- 
ously and constructively; they thought 
long and hard before giving their own 
interpretation of the obligation they owe 
to themselves and their Nation. 

The final winners were Nancy Tsai 
Chao, of Somerville High School; Dennis 
Rondinelli, of Notre Dame High School 
in Trenton; and Salvatore J. Scialla, of 
St. Louis High School in Waldwick. 
Their essays tell much about them as 
students and as Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
censent to have the essays printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat We StTupents Can Do ror Our NATION 
(By Dennis Rondinelli) 

The students of the United States have 
been challenged. 

As the entire world looked on, John Ken- 
nedy, following his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, promised the 
world its hope for the future. He placed 
that hope in the hands of the leaders of 
America. He committed its future leaders— 
the students of today—to the task of ful- 
filling that promise by reminding us that 
“The torch has been passed to a new gen- 
eration of Americans.” 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, it has been traditional for our youth 
to play a major role in the destiny of the 
Nation. In every war from the first Revolu- 
tion, which led to the liberty of the Col- 
onies, to the Korean war, which insured 
freedom for another people, the blood of 
American youth has been shed to guarantee 
victory. “The graves of young Americans 
who answered the call to service surround 
the globe.” 

Today, the students of America are eager 
and capable of contributing to a victory in 
the most important battle in the history of 
the world—the cold war. The evil forces of 
communism threaten to obliviate the free- 
dom and dignity of man, as well as the very 
existence of democracy, 

The youth of this generation, though 
sometimes seeming indifferent to world and 
national problems, are anxious and willing to 
take an active part in contributing to the 
preservation and success of our way of life. 

A recent demonstration of this desire of 
youth to serve ‘the Nation was the response 
to the President’s Peace Corps. In answer 
to his call to action, over 100,000 college 
students volunteered for service in the 
program. 

High school students throughout the Na- 
tion are clamoring for a plan in which their 
aptitudes can also be used.. An incentive 
on the high school level would bring new 
interest and talent into the service of the 
Nation, while preparing potential leaders for 
the years ahead. Expansion of the high 
school foreign exchange program under .the 
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supervision of the Federal Government 
would be a worthy plan leading to interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 

We students can do much for our country. 
“Now the trumpet summons us again,” said 
President Kennedy. “Only a few genera- 
tions of Americans have been granted the 
role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum need.” In order to carry out this 
defense against the most dangerous enemy 
that ever threatened any generation, we 
must be prepared for the future. 

Being students, our first contribution to 
the Nation will be our total dedication to 
education. We face a world in which man 
has descended into the bottomless depths 
of the sea and has ascended to the infinity 
of outer space. Since our enemies will make 
use of both extremes, and everything in be- 
tween, we must be able to cope with every- 
thing—both the inside and outside of this ~ 
world. To meet this need in government 
and to provide for an active citizenry, ex- 
panded courses in civics, history, and gov- 
ernment in all high schools and colleges are 
imperative. More States shouid follow the 
example of New York in urging high school 
programs in Communist theory, practice, 
and techniques. This will insure that we 
students will understand the enemy that we 
will have to face. In the-future, education 
will be the bulwark of our defense. 

We students can also contribute to our 
Nation by developing a deep moral and 
spiritual responsibility that will give us the 
strength to face the task that lies ahead. 
‘The practice of love of our country, which 
is the essence of patriotism, and devotion 
to all of the ideals and principles which 
characteristize the United States of America 
will be our inspiration for the future. No 
nation can exist unless its youth believes 
in its goals and purposes and has a love for 
its heritage. The spark of patriotism must 
light the torch which has been passed to us. 

What we students can do for our Nation 
is to be prepared physically, mentally and 
morally, to fulfill the promises which the 
President has made to the world in our 
name. The magnitude of our future re- 
sponsibility is truly great. We must pre- 
serve that heritage for our posterity, which 
was bought with the blood of our ancestry. 
In the future we will have to defend those 
who defend us now. In order to sustain 
our democratic way of life, we must defeat 
communism in its aims to conquer the 
earth. The task is great, the struggle will 
be long and*difficult. With adequate prep- 
aration, strength and the help of God, we 
will succeed. “The faith, energy, and de- 
votion which we bring to this endeavor 
will light the country and all who serve it— 
and the glow from that fire can truly light 
the world.” 


Wuat CaN WE Do? 
(By Nancy Chao) 3 

What can we students do for our Nation? 

The most important thing we can do for 
our Nation is remember that, as students, 
it is our task to learn. Throughout our 
lives we will be learning constantly, since 
the experience of life is a learning process, 
but now, we are full-time students whose 
duty is to concentrate on gaining knowl- 
edge. We should strive not only to profit 
fully. from our teachers, textbooks, and 
classroom experiences, but also, to practice 
putting our knowledge to use. We. must 
train ourselves to think clearly, choose 
wisely, and calculate the unknown as care- 
fully as possible, making the best use of 
our available resources. . 

Book learning is only one part of our 
education, however. By excercising our 
bodies as well as our minds we can gain 
an invaluable galertness through physical 
fitness: We should realize that our na- 
tional welfare someday may be dependent 
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upon the physical strength and alertness 
that we build during our youth. As we 
grow older we will increasingly become 
aware of the im of a healthy body 
in the building of our Nation’s strength 
and morale. 

More important than our mental and 
physieal training, however, is our develop- 
ment of character and consideration for 
ethers. In what better way can we learn 
the meaning of brotherhood than through 
attempting first to understand the rights, 
ideals, desires, and problems of those around 
us? As students some of- us already are 
taking positions of leadership. We must 
remember that we are leaders only because 
others are willing to accept our guidance. 
A leader, realizing his duty is to execute 
the will of those he represents at the cost 
of sacrificing personal desires, must have a 
keen awareness of the wishes of those who 
have chosen him. We students who de- 
velop now this awareness, will remember to 
be considerate when, representing the 
American people as leaders of our Nation, 
we meet representatives of other na- 
tions of the world. Those of us who will 
not be leaders must learn to choose care- 
fully the individuals we are willing to fol- 
low and to express to them our suggestions, 
constructive opinions, and demands for im- 
provement of unsatisfactory conditions, in 
preparation for our part in adult society. 
In less than 5 years we will be called upon 
to choose laws and leaders to govern us. 
The discretion of our judgment then is de- 
pendent upon our experience now. 

- Our learning will be of little value to us, 
however, if we fail to develop true spiritual 
values. Through our faith in God we are 
given the blessings of peace in a fruitful land, 
and the opportunity to spend our youth in 
self-improvement as students. We can 
strengthen our Nation and move her for- 
ward by uniting in the spirit of the brother- 
hood of man. 

Through learning to develop our minds, 
bodies, characters and faith, we students can 
help our Nation because we are improving 
ourselves, for in the coming years we shall 
be the motivating force of the United States 
of America. 

“Waat We Stupents GAN Do FoR OuR 

Nation” 


‘(By Salvatore Scialla) 


Is the American youth of today settling 
for lesser attainments rather than pursuing 
capacities of his potential? This is a 
question which is pertinent to the problems 
which face our Nation in this present age of 
muclear fear and political anxiety. 
American youth in general has been over- 
come by the comforts and pleasures of the 
times. We live in.a mental atmosphere col- 
ored by an aim to “get by” rather than to 
perform. This apathy restrains our curiosity 
from delving into the many problems of the 
day which so vitally concern us. We can see 
the seriousness of this problem by realizing 
that the future of America and of the free 
world .is the incubus which must be placed 
upon the shoulders of our rising generation. 
This is a weight truly burdensome even for 
Atlas. F 
This lazy indifference which confronts the 
youth of today can be chiefly attributed to 
a lack of realization of the danger which 
freedom now faces. Freedom is now waging 
a constant battle against a blueprint for 
tyranny, that of Communist dictatorship. 
The Moscow Manifesto is a clear and un- 
mistaken declaration of war against human 
freedom, democratic institutions, and the 
free peoples. The American youth should 
be better informed of the principles and 
goals of this totalitarian tyranny. With a 
more prolific knowledge and a clearer realiza- 
tion of this creeping menace to freedom, the 
American youth will surely awake from his 
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phliegmatic slumber and rush to freedom’s 
cause. 

Youth has a distinct quality of vigor and 
zeal concerning matters of his liking. The 
idea is to harness this enthusiasm and to 
conduct it toward positive What 
must we students do for our Nation? What 
must we do for freedom’s cause? Let us use 
the word “spirit” as a guide word. For the 
letter S, we must serve our community at 
large. For the letter P, we must present 
programs in our school or other youth or- 
ganizations to stimulate interest in our re- 
sponsibility as young leaders of freedom and 
to form a common bound of awareness with 
our international neighbors. For the letter 
I, we must investigate the present adminis- 
tration’s challenging program, The Peace 
Corps. For the letter R, we must review the 
history of our American heritage and prin- 
ciples. For the letter I, we must imbide the 
essence of good citizenry. For the letter T, 
we must take an active interest in the hap- 
penings of the day and thus be a surveyor 
in studying closely the moves made by our 
Government. Following this guide word, we 
students will be able to manifest our poten- 
tial in the world today and to take our 
rightful place as young leaders of freedom. 

Now is the time to wake up youth. Now 
is the time to hop on the wagon and help 
blaze the trail to the New Frontier. As I 
have stated before, the new administration 
offers a challenge to all freedom minded 
youths in respect to the Peace Corps pro- 
gram. This program, in short, is an experi- 
ment which aims at improving the deficient 
conditions of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world by means of the vigor and zeal 
of the American youth. This program is an 
experiment with the American youth as its 
hypothesis. Will we, the youth of America, 
accept this challenge? Let us heed the warn- 
ing expressed by the orator and statesman 
Edmund Burke. “All that is necessary for 
the forces of evil to win in the world is for 
enough good men to do nothing.” 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter I 
have received from the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Barberton, Ohio, 
which I hope every Member of Congress 
will read and refiect upon. It will be 
noted that the letter contains a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of education in 
opposition to the enactment of any pend- 
ing Federal aid to education legislation, 
and that the resolution contains very 
cogent reasons why the board has taken 
such action: 

BARBERTON BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
June 26, 1961. 





Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted at the regular meeting of the Barber- 
ton Board of Education, Barberton, Ohio, 
held June 20, 1961: 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States does not state nor even imply that 
the Federal Government has authority to be- 
come involved in public education; and 

“Whereas the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that, 
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‘powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people’; 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that the Federal Govern- 
ment can regulate that which it subsidizes 
and has even implied that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is obligated to regulate that which 
it subsidizes; 

“Whereas dependence on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for financial support of public edu- 
cation will reduce local control of our public 
school system: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
the City of Barberton, Ohio, publicly an- 
nounce that it is opposed to Federal aid to 
education on the ground that such aid would 
be contrary. to the Constitution of the 
United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That this board pronounce its 
opposition to any Federal program which in- 
fringes upon the rights of the sovereign State 
of Ohio or its citizens; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these preambles 
and resolutions be furnished to the Senators 
and Members of the House who represent the 
State of Ohio and its congressional districts 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Please give this your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
BARBERTON BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, 
J. L. Gurpetz, Clerk-Treasurer. 





Subcommittee Report on Reducing Re- 
porting Requirements in the Transpor- 
tation Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HO’. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to submit for the information of my col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the June 24, 1961, issue of 
Traffic World, dealing with a recent 
report of the Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics, of which I 
am chairman. 

The article follows: 

House SUBCOMMITTEE URGES COMMISSION TO 
CuT PAPERWORK REQUIRED OF CARRIERS 

A House subcommittee, questioning the 
justification for requiring information from 
transportation companies for a report “which 
is seldom if ever compiled, published, or 
even used,” has declared that “much remains 
to be done” within the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce such paperwork. 

The ICC, however, is praised for having 
made substantial progress in cutting the 
reporting burden of carriers by the Census 
and Government Statistics Subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in an interim statement of progress 
to date. 

It will be recalled that the subcommittee 
issued its first report late in 1959, saying 
then that. the carriers, by having to file 
numerous reports and forms, were subjected 
to a heavy burden of costly reporting to 
Federal data-collecting programs (Traffic 
World, Dec. 5, 1959, p. 23). 

SIX COMMITTEE CONCLUSIONS 

In its latest report, the subcommittee 

reaches these six cortclusions: 
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“Although the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has made substantial progress in 
reducing the reporting burden imposed upon 
private carriers, the subcommittee believes 
that much more remains to be done within 
the Commission. Of the seven reports which 
fell in the scientifically drawn sample of the 
subcommittee, it was found that three of 
these could be eliminated or simplified. 

“A regulatory agency should not consider 
the existence of regulatory power per se as 
a blank check for setting up reporting sys- 
tems without careful preliminary study of 
the agency’s need for information. More- 
over, statistical inquiries should be directed 
toward obtaining necessary information and 
not to secure data, which although ‘desir- 
able’ and ‘interesting,’ are not essential for 
regulatory purposes. 

“A government agency which collects in- 
formation from the public has a responsi- 
blity to publish the information in useful 
and timely summaries. 

“The subcommittee properly turned its 
attention to the statistical ‘no man’s land’ 
which exists between the reporting require- 
ments of the regulatory agencies, on the one 
hand, and the administration of the Federal 
reports act, on the other. The subcommittee 
believes that the Bureau of the Budget 
should give more careful attention to the 
statistical projects of the regulatory agen- 
cies. 

“The increasing complexity of the trans- 
portation segment of the Nation’s economy 
will require more rather than less statistical 
data. It is important that efforts be directed 
toward eliminating existing gaps in trans- 
portation data. 

“The subcommittee is fully aware of the 
fact that corrective action which has oc- 
curred or will occur in this important area 
of governmental activity result is from the 
joint cooperation between the subcommittee 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
other Federal regulatory agencies.” 


NEED NOT QUESTIONED 


The subcommittee said it did not question 
the need for necessary information and 
statistical data to enforce Federal laws and 
regulations, but it said the consolidation, 
simplification, or even elimination “of bur- 
densome (and in some cases needless) an- 
nual, quarterly, monthly, and daily reports 
will result in measurable savings in office 
expense and clerk hire” for the carriers. 

The subcommittee said it had singled out 
seven reports for intensive study, and that 
“it was found that the following three could 
be eliminated or substantially revised to 
reduce reporting burden without any sig- 
nificant loss of information to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’: “(1) motor carrier 
annual report form C;: Listed as an admin- 
istrative report, is required by Commission 
regulation to be filed by all motor carriers 
with gross revenues of less than $200,000. 
Prior to the subcommittee study, it was a 
four-page report, except for the smallest 
carriers (those with gross revenue of $50,000 
or less) who were required to file only two 
of the four pages. 

“(2) Hours of service report—form 5 was 
required to be filed monthly by some 590 
railroads—a total of more than 6,900 separate 
reports annually. It was found that no sig- 
nificant use of this information was being 
made by the Commission. Although there 
was no appreciable burden involved in filing 
the post card report form, it was a nuisance 
which the railroads, particularly the smaller 
ones, could be spared. 

“(3) Oil pipeline reports: Under section 
19(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, the Commission is required to 
make a valuation of property owned or used 
by common carrier oil pipeline companies. 
A reporting requirement of the Commission, 
based on its obligation to make such a valua- 
tion, was originally included in the sample. 
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This requirement was superseded by a family 
of forms—ACV forms 1 through 4—which 
require reports on yearly changes in land, 
rights of way, cost of equipment and facili- 
ties, etc. The ACV reports were voluminous, 
some of the largest companies filing as many 
as 600 11- by 17-inch pages.” 
NO USE FOR REPORT 


“No significant use for such detailed in- 
formation within the Commission was dis- 
covered. While consideration was being 
given by the Commission to requests for re- 
ductions in similar reporting requirements 
by railroads, the pipeline carriers were pro- 
providing more information than ever before 
with no complaint. 

“Understandably, this attitude was due to 
the advantages which accrue to the pipeline 
companies from the use of current Commis- 
sion valuations when reporting to the At- 
torney General pursuant to a consent decree 
which limits returns to a percentage of the 
valuation. However, these annual reports 
did not appear to be essential to the regula- 
tory aspects of the Commission’s work.” 

Then, discussing each mode individually, 
the subcommittee said the railroads claimed 
to be the most-burdened segment of the 
transportation industry in the matter of 
required administrative and statistical re- 
ports. 

“Over a period of years,” the subcommittee 
said, “the railroads have devoted consider- 
able time and effort in attempts to improve 
this situation, but there appears to have 
been some difficulty among themselves in 
reaching agreement as to which reports 
should be retained, eliminated, or changed. 
In those cases where changes were indicated, 
apparently it was difficult to agree on just 
what changes should be made in existing re- 
ports. 

“A general statement prepared by the As- 
sociatior of American Railroads in July 1959, 
on the ~elative reporting burden of railroads 
and their competitors * * * includes a com- 
parative listing of various types of reports re- 
quired of the railroads and of other carriers 
by the regulatory agencies and also a list of 
reports filed by class I railroads with Fed- 
eral agencies. An examination of this ap- 
pendix material will disclose that the class 
I railroads regularly report information to 
no less than 16 Federal agencies. The figure 
becomes 17 if reports on U.S. mails to the 
Post Office Department are included.” 

Since the AAR report, the subcommittee 
said, the ICC had reviewed a number of the 
reports and that six of the monthly reports 
on operating statistics filed by 151 class I 
roads were converted to a quarterly basis, ef- 
fective with the first quarter of 1961. The 
subcommittee said the Commission esti- 
mated this would relieve the railroads of 
filing about 7,200 reports a year. Also, the 
subcommittee said, the Commission had 
eliminated three railroad reports and had 
reduced another in size. 


MOTOR CARRIER REPORTS 


Turning to motor carriers, the subcommit- 
tee said, in part: 

“Motor carrier complaints concerning re- 
porting requirements were directed princi- 
pally at three ‘families’ of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports: (1) Accident re- 
ports, (2) hours of service reports and (3) 
small motor carriers’ annual reports. * * * 

“On February 23, 1960, Chairman Winchell, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
formed the subcommittee chairman that his 
views on the recording and reporting of 
motor carrier accidents along with those of 
others would be ‘given careful consideration’ 
in the proposed rulemaking. To date, no 
further has been taken by the Commission 
on this rule, which continues ‘under study.’ 

“The hours of service reports were placed 
under study by the staff committee appointed 
by the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Progress of the staff commit- 
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tee was reported to the subcommittee at 
regular intervals during the ensuing months. 
The subcommittee’s plans to hold public 
hearings on this and other Commission re- 
porting systems were suspended in order to 
give the Commission an opportunity to un- 
dertake the comprehensive review of all sta~ 
tistical and related accounting information. 

“On March 12, 1961, the chairman of the 
subcommittee commended the Commission 
for its action which resulted in simplifying 
the reporting problems of the truckers and 
bus operators. 

“Small motor carriers annual report form 
C: This report is required by Commission 
regulation to be filed by all class III motor 
carriers of property with gross revenues up 
to $200,000. Prior to June 1960, it was a 
four-page operations report for carriers with 
gross revenues in excess of $50,000, a two- 
page report for those with gross revenues un- 
der $50,000. 

“In meetings between Commission offi- 
cials and the subcommittee held in May and 
June 1960, plans were made to reduce the 
scope of information required in form C. 
At the same time, the Commission placed 
under study the similar annual report form 
E for class II and class III motor carriers 
of passengers. As a result, on June 20, 1960, 
the Commission announced that both forms 
C and E were being drastically reduced from 
four-page detailed reports (requiring an ad- 
ditional four pages of instructions) to one- 
page reports including instructions.” 


FORWARDERS, OIL PIPELINES 


Then, briefly, the subcommittee looked 
at other forms of transportation under the 
ICC, saying: 

“Freight forwarders: For the most part, 
representatives of the freight forwarder 
group do not feel that Interstate Commerce 
Commission reporting requirements are 
‘particularly burdensome.’ Some _ specific 
improvements were suggested in annual re- 
port form F-a, especially with respect to the 
quarterly reporting of employees by num- 
ber, job titles and compensation—informa- 
tion which was not believed to be pertinent 
to the administration of forwarder regula- 
tion. Additional suggestions made by the 
industry concerned accounting practices re- 
lating to the trade-in of motor equipment 
and other property. 

“Oil pipelines: In a letter to the chairman 
of the subcommittee on November 29, 1960, 
the Commission Chairman reported a sub- 
stantial reduction in the reporting require- 
ments of oil pipeline carriers. Although in- 
dustry representatives did not feel that ‘de- 
mands upon the oil pipeline industry were 
burdensome,’ nonetheless carriers were fil- 
ing up to 2,000 pages of field notes for each 
initial valuation of a pipeline. The valua- 
tion reports required the services of some 
15 full-time Commission employees to re- 
ceive, review and edit for use in preparing 
valuation statement. 

“In any case, as a result of Interstate 
Commerce Gommission action, valuation 
order No. 29 replaced three previous orders— 
Nos. 26, 27, and 28. The net result of the 
Commission order was the reduction of 
pipeline initial valuation forms from eight 
to five and the elimination of the require- 
ment for the submission of voluminous field 
notes. 

WATER CARRIERS 


“Water carriers—(a) inland and coastal 
waterways: The principal criticism ex- 
pressed to the subcommittee concerning 
water carrier reports came from users of the 
Commission’s published reports—industry 
representatives apparently do not consider 
that their reporting requirements to the 
Commission are unduly burdensome. 

“In its published reports on freight ton- 
nage, the Commission follows its own com- 
modity classification which differs substan- 
tially from the ‘Commodity Classification for 
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Shipping Statistics,’ an interagency classi- 
fication developed for the collection, tabula- 
tion and publication of commodity statistics. 
This classification is used by most agencies 
concerned with the waterborne commerce of 
the United States. As a result, the useful- 
ness of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
freight tonnage data is considerably im- 
paired. To date, the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics has not been able 
to resolve these classification differences, al- 
though some preliminary work is underway. 

“(b) Maritime carriers: It has been said 
that U.S. shipping sails on a sea of redtape. 
The excessive volume of paperwork associated 
with the entry and clearance of vessels has 
plagued the shipping industry for years. In 
addition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (for certified carriers only), other 
Federal agencies are directly involved in 
maritime paperwork. 

“The complex problem of excessive paper- 
work in the shipping industry is one of 
the problems which has been placed under 
study by the subcommittee on census and 
Government statistics. The result of this 
and other inquiries will be the subject of 


later reports.” 





Veterans’ Affairs Committee Opposes 
Transfer of Certain VA Functions to 
Other Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
consideration is being given in the execu- 
tive branch to a recommendation that 
the program for vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled veterans be transferred from 
the Veterans’ Administration, which has 
administered these programs for the past 
15’ years, to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This commit- 
tee has done everything possible to work 
with this administration and it is very 
disturbing to learn that without any con- 
sultation wih the committee or any per- 
son or organization interested in veter- 
ans’ affairs that they are considering 
such a proposal. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has considered this proposal 
and on June 28, 1961, unanimously 
adopted a resolution opposing such a 
transfer. The text of the resolution fol- 
lows: 

Whereas it has been reported to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs that one Bois- 
feuillet Jones, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, con- 
ducted investigations in May 1961 as to the 
desirability of the site for the new Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Wood, Wis., and 
at that time the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs was unable to learn the justification 
for an official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare attempting to deter- 
mine the location of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital; and 

Whereas in the 1962 budget the Bureau of 
the Budget attempted to require the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to obtain its funds for 
Veterans’ Administration medical research 
through appropriations obtained by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
attempted to obtain agreement from the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration for transfer of certain 
property management functions from the 
Veterans’ Administration housing program 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget is now 
recommending and actively seeking to trans- 
fer certain functions relating to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education of dis- 
abled veterans from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and 

Whereas all of these attempts to transfer 
functions were made without notification or 
reference to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, in either a formal or informal fash- 
ion: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs expresses strong opposition to 
these attempts to transfer functions, which 
logically belong in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration where they have been performed with 
a high degree of satisfaction, from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to other agencies; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That if such transfer is formally 
proposed that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs expects to conduct exploratory studies 
to determine the motivating factors which 
are leading to these persistent attempts to 
transfer functions from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; and be it further 

Resolved, That if these attempts to trans- 
fer the vocational rehabilitation function 
and other functions persist, the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs intends to oppose this 
transfer and seek to obtain the support of 
other Members of the House in its opposi- 
tion. 





Nebraska World War I Veterans Oppose 
Dealing With Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nebraska Department, Veterans of 
World War I, last week met in conven- 
tion, and the delegates unanimously 
adopted a resolution opposing the trac- 
tor blackmail negotiations with Cuba. 

The resolution was offered by the 
Omaha Barracks in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by that group last 
month. I now include and applaud the 
resolution passed by the Omaha Bar- 
racks, Veterans of World War I: 

“Whereas at the regular meeting of Omaha 
Barracks, No. 1005, Veterans of World War I, 
of the United States, Inc., held in Omaha, 
Nebr., May 9, 1961, the buddies in attendance 
unanimously approved a resolution to ask 
all parties concerned to cease forthwith, any 
attempt to trade machines for human lives, 
for the purpose of further enslaving the 
Cuban peoples; 

“Whereas and because we are in agree- 
ment with all our Senators and others, who 
have expressed the opinion that such actions 
would be unconstitutional and immoral: Be 
it 

“Resolved, We feel that we are paying our 
taxes and served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and would gladly do so again, 
to safeguard our country against all. such 
international piracy by such butchers as 
Fidel Castro.” 

This resolution was formulated by a com- 
mittee of three appointed by John A. Shee- 
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han, commander, of Omaha Barracks No. 
1005. Committee consisting of Ansgar Fogel- 
strom, chaplain, chairman; Clarence O. Lee, 
legislative chairman, committeeman; Ross 
Hatton, junior vice commander, committee- 
man. 





A Consolidated City in Fairfax County 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress constitutionally has responsi- 
bility for governing the Nation’s Capital. 
Therefore, I am sure many Members 
will be interested in a problem which 
affects both the District of Columbia 
and a key suburban area where tens of 
thousands of our conscientious Federal 
employees live, Fairfax County, Va. 

Historic Fairfax County, where George 
Washington and George Mason were 
leading citizens when our Republic be- 
gan, now seeks to become a city through 
merger with the town of Clifton. The 
referendum is July 11. In view of the 
county’s important relationship to the 
National Capital—it includes one-third 
of the Metropolitan Washington land 
area—this is a matter of importance to 
the Congress and the entire metropoli- 
tan area, rather than just to Fairfax 
residents. 

Therefore, at the suggestion of the 
county board chairman, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp the brief prepared 
by the Citizens for a Consolidated City 
on this problem. It represents the po- 
sition of all seven members of the Fair- 
fax County Board of Supervisors, four 
of whom the Democrats and three Re- 
publicans, as well as the municipal ad- 
ministration of the town of Clifton. 


The proposal is controversial, how- 
ever, and there is serious opposition to 
it. Even though Fairfax County is part 
of the congressional district I represent, 
this is a local and State matter to be 
decided by residents of the county and 
therefore one in which I, as a nonresi- 
dent of the county and a Federal official 
should not interefere. 


In this light, I would welcome other 
views on the subject. 
SuMMARY 


This report has been prepared to present 
the facts and figures concerning the pro- 
posed consolidation of the county of Fair- 
fax and the town of Clifton. 

The conclusion reached is that the case 
rests on the need for stabilization of the 
present boundaries of Fairfax County. In 
order that the following be assured: 

1. A permanent tax base, broad enough 
to finance urban services such as schools, 
roads, water, sewer, parks, etc. 

2. A city charter modeled as closely after 
our present county executive form of gov- 
ernment as Virginia law allows. 

3. Differential tax rates so that areas which 
need and want special services, such as 
water, sewer, street lights and trash col- 
lection, can be so served without raising 
the tax rate for the city as a whole. 
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4. A system of roads under local juris- 
diction to serve increasing traffic needs. 
Possible higher costs (estimated in detail 
in the text) are more than offset by tax 
revenues lost through the erosion of tax 
resources because of annexations and the 
cost of car repair caused by damaging road 
conditions. 

5. Protection of residential neighborhoods, 
preservation of park and recreation areas, 
and proper zoning to provide a balanced tax 
base of residential, commercial and indus- 
trial properties through overall long-range 
planning. 

6. A school system serving a sufficiently 
large area and population to make economic 
and possible specialized schools for the 
talented and the handicapped for the col- 
lege bound and the technically skilled—all 
sufficiently equipped, staffed and adminis- 
tered to offer high caliber education for the 
area’s children. 





STEPS TO A CONSOLIDATED CITY 


1. The proposal: To create a single city 
through consolidated of Fairfax County with 
the town of Clifton. 

2. The aim: Protection of the county 
against further annexations and internal in- 
corporations in order to avoid the inefficien- 
cy and expense of a multiplicity of govern- 
ments. 

3. The procedure: Referendum on con- 
solidation to be held July 11. Referendum 
on name of new city to be held November 
7. Approval of proposed city charter by the 
General Assembly of Virginia at January 
1962 session. 

4. Effective date of consolidation: July 1, 
1962. 

5. First election of city council: June 
1963. County supervisors in office until suc- 
cessors take office July 1, 1963. 


SECTION I—FAIRFAX COUNTY’S FUTURE IN 
JEOPARDY 


When the voters of Fairfax County go to 
the polls on Tuesday, July 11, to cast their 
votes for or against creation of a single city 
through consolidation of Fairfax County 
with the town of Clifton, the real question 
they will answer is: “Should Fairfax County 
become one city or many?’’ 

The county is caught between two forces 
which have created a crisis. On one hand, 
it is confronted by a booming population 
growth. On the other, its land area has 
been and is being decreased by annexation 
and possibly by new incorporations of towns 
and cities within its borders. 

New annexation suits now pending or 
threatened, combined with the further dis- 
ruption possible through creation of new 
municipalities, paint a jigsaw puzzle of 
complete fragmentation in the future. 
Those circumstances could destroy the 
county’s unique position in the United 
States as the last unit of large size (406 
square miles) located in a growing suburban 
area but still retaining opportunity for 
planning and development of services and 
schools in a broad, orderly manner. 

The county’s population leaped from 
20,000 in 1930 to 275,000 in 1960. The 
present rate of growth is 1,000 each month. 
In the year 2000, less than 40 years hence, 
the population will pass the million mark. 
Yet the county, as a county, cannot prop- 
erly prepare for such rapid urban develop- 
ment as long as it is constantly threatened 
with dissolving land resources by adjacent 
and internal municipalities. 

Virginia’s annexation laws are based on 
the idea that what is urban should be a city 
and what is rural remains county. These 
laws were reasonable enough in the days 
when much of the State was rural, and 
counties all were farm areas. Existing 
towns, usually the county seats, were ex- 
pected to expand into the undeveloped sur- 
rounding rural areas as its population grew. 
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It was expected, of course, that the town 
would furnish urban services to annexed 
areas which were not available before 
annexation. 

Those factors are not at all applicable 
now to heavily populated Fairfax County, 
which has become in fact an urban area. 
Nevertheless, Falls Church now seeks to 
annex 4.5 square miles of county and 
Alexandria threatens suit for 23.6 square 
miles. Both of these are well developed, 
containing tax resources of major impor- 
tance to the welfare of the county as a 
whole. Their loss would necessitate tax 
increases for remaining county areas to off- 
set lost revenues. Also, residents of pro- 
posed annexable areas have no opportunity 
to vote on the question. 

Annexation boundaries are, of course, 
drawn to benefit the suing city to the 
maximum. As an example of the loss to 
the county through annexation, the net tax 
loss in the area sought by Falls Church 
would total $1,500,000 per year. The county 
might receive some compensation for this 
loss during the first 5 years only, based upon 
the judgment of the courts. Thereafter, all 
further tax revenues from this rich area 
would go to swell the treasury of the city 
of Falls Church. 

Similar circumstances apply to the area 
sought by Alexandria. In this case, the great 
potential of this area for revenue-producing 
industry would be lost as well as the sub- 
stantial tax profit which it already returns 
to this county. 

Virginia is unique among the 50 States in 
that it is the only State where cities are 
completely independent political and gov- 
ernmental entities. They pay no county 
taxes and get no county services, except by 
mutual agreement. (See sec. 3, “A City in 
Virginia Is a County Plus’”’.) 

If threatened tax-rich areas (including 
Seven Corners Shopping Center and the 
Shirley Industrial Park area) are awarded to 
Falls Church and Alexandria, a land-grab 
race by the remaining internal and border- 
ing municipalities can be anticipated. 

Arlington County already has been granted 
a city government charter by the State leg- 
islature. Only a referendum is necessary for 
city status. Then the city of Arlington 
could reach out with its new annexation 
fingers to nip off the McLean area—the only 
annexable portion left on Arlington’s boun- 
daries. 

Fast-growing Herndon, on one side border- 
ing Dulles International Airport and, on 
the other, the 7,000-acre Sunset Hills de- 
velopment, might very well join the race. 
Preliminary studies for an annexation suit 
have already been completed. 

Even Occoquan, now proposing a modest 1 
square mile annexation, may feel compelled 
to raise its sights under the contagion of 
annexation fever. As the snowball gains 
momentum and large areas of Fairfax County 
land melt away into neighboring jurisdic- 
tions, Fairfax Town and Vienna would be 
likely to repeat past annexation performances 
as soon as legally possible. 

The history of annexations in Virginia 
shows that a great majority of such attempts 
are successful. The failure of the Falls 
Church suit of 1950 is a rare exception. 

Eventually the boundaries of Falls Church, 
Alexandria, Arlington, Vienna, Herndon, and 
Fairfax Town might come together to form 
a frozen area. 

Under those conditions, new incorporations 
might become the only defense of communi- 
ties not now incorporated. Annandale, 
Springfield, Mount Vernon-Groveton, and 
McLean have all examined the possibility of 
incorporation. Smaller communities such 
as Centreville and Burke might also fall into 
line. 

The inevitable outcome of a multiplicity 
of various types of municipalities in a long, 
sad story of soaring taxes, heavy municipal 
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debt, and deteriorating neighborhoods. The 
suburbs of New York, northern New Jersey, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
many others offer irrefutable evidence of 
the possibilities. Taxes in some of these 
suburbs have already reached the almost 
confiscatory rates of $10 per hundred. 

While a number of metropolitan communi- 
ties have recognized the urgent need for 
curtailing multiplicity of local political 
units, only a few have made significant 
progress. Once in being, the blight of frag- 
mentation is difficult to eradicate. 


SECTION 2-——A REMEDY IS FOUND 


When it became obvious that residents of 
Fairfax County faced a future of crazy-quilt 
development through annexations and incor- 
porations, county officials and other inter- 
ested persons began a search for means of 
stabilization. 

Four major attempts in the past 4 years 
were made prior to the present proposition. 
These, all of which failed, were: 

1. An attempt to get special legislation 
through the State legislature to halt annexa- 
tion of county lands. The proposal failed to 
pass. 

2. An urban county plan was proposed but 
it was altered so greatly in the legislature 
that it gave no protection from annexation. 
Consequently, it was not put to a referen- 
dum. 

3. A standby character was sought with 
the purpose of holding it in abeyance until 
it was felt propitious for referendum. The 
legislature rejected it. 

4. The county board of supervisors sought 
consolidation with the city of Falls Church 
but the attempt was rebuffed by city of- 
ficials. 

While those failures were disheartening, 
the search continued. 

In examining the Virginia Code relating 
to “Consolidation of Certain Counties, Cities, 
and Towns” it was found that a stumbling 
block had recently been removed. The act 
was amended in 1960 to give it broad gen- 
eral application; and now a town and a 
county could consolidate as a city. 

The original act, passed in 1940, permitted 
city and county consolidation in certain spe- 
cial cases. (See Code of Virginia, art. 4, 
ch. 9, title 15, sec. 15-220, as amended, 1960.) 

Although it was possible under the amend- 
ed act to consolidate by county and town 
referendum without further action by the 
State legislature, there was a further draw- 
back. 

If done in that manner, the new city 
would be bound by law to accept a prescribed 
form of charter, a form which varied consid- 
erably from the present county government. 
It was generally agreed that a charter was 
wanted which adhered as much as possible 
to the present form of government. Conse- 
quently, a charter was drawn which fitted 
the county’s past experiences and plans for 
the future. 

For this reason, the charter must go to 
the legislature for approval following pas- 
sage by local referendum. The possibility 
exists that the legislature might alter that 
charter, but it is agreed that a heavy vote 
favoring proposed consolidation and charter 
will weigh heavily in the consideration of 
the members of the Virginia Assembly. 

Those who urge delay are overlooking, de- 
liberately or otherwise, the fact that con- 
solidation will derail Alexandria’s plan to 
annex. 

The actual procedure is as follows: 

1. Referendum on consolidation to be held 
July 11, coinciding with the Fairfax County 
Democratic primary for purposes of economy. 
Members of both political parties are eligible 
to vote on consolidation. 

2. Referendum on name of new city to be 
held November 7. Voters will choose a name 
from those submitted by petitions bearing 
the signatures of 100 qualified voters. 
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3. General Assembly of Virginia to vote on 
proposed charter at 1962 session. 

4. Consolidation to become effective July 1, 
1962. 

5. First election of city council members 
to be held in June of 1963 (the county su- 
pervisors in office on June 30, 1962, would 
continue in office until newly elected suc- 
cessors take office, July 1, 1963). 

SECTION 3—A CITY IN VIRGINIA IS A COUNTY 
PLUS 


It is important to keep in mind that there 
is no major difference between a county and 
city in Virginia. The proposed charter fol- 
lows almost exactly the county executive 
form of government (instituted in Fairfax 
County in 1952). 

Dr. Chester Bain of the School of Public 
Administration of the University of Virginia 
who acted as consultant to the charter com- 
mittee of the urban commission which drew 
up the original draft of the charter, makes 
this definition: “The Virginia city, because 
of the practice of city-county separation, 
serves in a dual role as a city and a county. 
The city as well as the county serves as an 
administrative district of the State. Because 
of the local urge to meet local problems 
under a more flexible arrangement, cities are 
incorporated and granted a charter the con- 
tents of which are dependent primarily on 
what the general assembly will permit. A 
city in Virginia is a county plus. The plus 
characteristics—largely the status of a full- 
fledged municipal corporation with broad 
powers to act locally—are what Fairfax could 
acquire should it become a city.” 

The county executive form of government 
which Fairfax County has is a modern and 
efficient form. The supervisors wanted to 
keep as close to our present form as possible 
within Virginia’s constitutional require- 
ments for cities. They also wanted the issue 
of the referendum to be the consolidated city 
and not confuse the voters with side issues. 
In any case, charter amendments can be 
made by the general assembly at the request 
of the city council or the citizens through 
petition. 

The similarity of the charter to the pres- 
ent form of government is shown below: 
county board, becomes the city council; 
county executive, becomes the city man- 
ager. 

Elected constitutional officers: Increases 
by two, to include the city treasurer and 
commissioner of revenue. 

Welfare board: Three-man welfare board 
appointed by county is abolished. Its func- 
tions would be given to a department of wel- 
fare, the head of which to be appointed by 
the city manager who, of course, is appointed 
by the city council. 

School board: Becomes the city school 
board with one member appointed from each 
district. 

Circuit court: Becomes the circuit court 
of the city. 

County court: Becomes the municipal 
court of the city. 


Juvenile and domestic relations court: 
Becomes juvenile and domestic relations 
court of the city. 


Planning commission: Membership must 
be not less than 11 nor more than 15 as 
compared with the county which may be not 
less than 5 nor more than 15. Members to 
be appointed by city council. Fairfax now 
has planning commission consisting of 12 
members. 

Board of zoning appeals: Becomes board 
of zoning appeals of the city. 

Sheriff: Becomes city sergeant; duties un- 
changed. 

Commonwealth attorney: Continues, but 
charter provides that duties would be limited 
to matters to prosecution of State laws and 
city ordinances. It authorizes the establish- 
ment of a department of law headed by a 
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city attorney to handle the city’s civil cases 
and act as advisor to city departments. 
The principal changes are these: 
\ 


Redistricting 


As a city, Fairfax would have to redistrict 
its boroughs on a basis of population regu- 
larly and would be free to have the districts 
represent a community of interests. As a 
county, redistricting has been in the hands 
of the courts. It has been limited by a 
constitutional requirement that no district 
be smaller than 30 square miles which has 
meant in practice that districts have in- 
cluded both dense suburban areas and un- 
developed countryside which have different 
interests. Right now, the largest magiste- 
rial district, Mason, has 55,000 people and the 
smallest, Centreville, has 11,000. 

As a city, Fairfax would be bound by a con- 
stitutional provision requiring that repre- 
sentation on the city council be, insofar as 
possible, equal, and requiring that the coun- 
cil shall reapportion every 10 years starting 
with 1963. It can redistrict oftener than 
10 years if necessary. Any citizén can go 
to court, if the city council does not re- 
apportion or does so in a grossly unfair way 
and the court can force the council to act 
properly. 

Thus, as a city, we will have the advantage 
of an automatic procedure for adjusting 
representation fairly as we rapidly grow. 

Police power expanded 

The police power possessed by a city, in 
contrast to a county, is extensive. Through 
its charter, Fairfax would obtain a reservoir 
of legal powers relating to property, health, 
welfare, safety, morals, business, municipal 
utilities, nuisances, zoning, franchises and 
public rate regulation. 

Powers, for example, would be acquired 
to regulate speed limits and traffic devices, 
to pass ordinances to abate nuisances, and 
to exercise some control over public utilities 
through franchise powers. 


Municipal liability 


Neither the State nor the counties can 
be sued in tort (injury, damage, etc.) with- 
out consent. But this same immunity does 
not cover all activities of a municipality. In 
Virginia, the immunity of the State from 
liability for torts has been extended to cities 
when the latter are engaged in the perform- 
ance of governmental! functions. However, 
no such immunity is enjoyed when torts are 
committed in the performance of proprietary 
functions, such as the operation of a water 
system, sewerage and drainage, municipal 
airport and the like. 


Taxing powers 


Although Fairfax County received most 
of the taxing powers available to cities when 
it adopted the county executive form of gov- 
ernment, it has not used all of those powers 
nor would it necessarily use the additional 
powers which it would have as a city. 

A city would have the right to levy a utility 
consumers tax on the use of water, heat, elec- 
tricity, telephone and telegraph, thus gain- 
ing some revenue from temporary or short- 
term county residents who might otherwise 
avoid paying a fair share of costs of gov- 
ernment. Other new taxes the city could 
levy include a transient rental tax, an ad- 
mission tax to amusement and entertainment 
events, a bank stocks tax, a local capitation 
tax, a sales tax and a mileage tax on trucks 
and buses. 

Debt 


As a city, the Fairfax City Council could 
issue bonds without the referendum re- 
quired of counties, provided it stayed within 
the debt limitation of 18 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation of real property. Bonded 
debt incurred for self- revenue- 
producing projects like water supply and 
sewer systems need not be included. Like 
counties, cities can borrow for periods of 
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less than 1 year in anticipation of taxes 
without limitation. 

The question has been raised whether the 
assumption of the debt of the towns would 
bring the county dangerously near the 18 
percent debt limitation. Actually, the prac- 
tical limit for either county or city is below 
18 percent because the nearer the limit, the 
higher the interest rate. The county now 
has $66,600,000 in bonds outstanding which 
is 12 percent of its assessed real property 
value of $552 million. Assumption of the 
general obligation bonds of the towns $1,667,- 
000 for Fairfax and $150,000 for Vienna would 
only raise the ratio to 12.4 percent. 

It is estimated that the real property 
assessment of the county will increase at the 
rate of about $54 million a year. The county 
is also paying off $3 million of debt each year, 
so the county could borrow $9.5 million a 
year before its debt ratio would rise. In 
other words, there is ample margin for the 
sale of the authorized bonds of $17,500,000 
for school and $7,300,000 for other purposes 
over a proposed 3-year period and also for 
any additional borrowing which might be- 
come necessary, without coming anywhere 
near the 18 percent limit. (See debt chart, 
app. A.) 

Sanitary districts 

The sanitary districts, as such, do not con- 
tinue in a city. However, flexibility for pro- 
viding special services on a local basis is re- 
tained in the charter through the provision 
for special tax areas for services which have 
not been provided countywide. Under the 
charter, the proceeds from the higher tax 
will be segregated and will be spent in the 
areas in which they are raised. This is pos- 
sible only in a charter gained by consolida- 
tion. 


SECTION 4—CONSOLIDATION WILL ASSURE OUR 
CONTINUING PROGRESS 


Planning 


Fairfax County has an opportunity which 
is almost unique among the growing metro- 
politan areas of the United States. It is the 
opportunity to plan comprehensively for 
the balanced development of one of the few 
remaining large suburban areas under a uni- 
fied government. 

Certainly, this is one of the most important 
gains from consolidation. For right now, 
Fairfax County can make certain that the 
kind of community which emerges here will 
be what we want it to be. 

The county now has a master plan for the 
future orderly growth for the residential, 
commercial, and industrial areas and for all 
of the services which they will require. 

This kind of planning makes it possible 
to provide sewer and water first where it is 
most economical. It protects residential 
land values from commercial encroachment. 
It segregates tax-rich industrial areas for 
future development, and it insures that there 
will be ample room for economic growth. 
Because of its guiding, program, it is pos- 
sible to set aside land‘ that will be needed 
for schools, playgrounds, and parks before 
land values climb prohibitively. 

These carefully laid plans fall to pieces 
when fragmentation creates a patchwork of 
rival municipalities. In order to survive in 
their limited areas, many small independent 
jurisdictions must resort to the most in- 
tensive land use, compromising zoning prin- 
ciples. While overall planning safeguards 
the investments of homeowners, multiplying 
jurisdictions do exactly the opposite in many 
instances. Adjacent land under separate ad- 
ministration may be developed in incom- 
patible uses. In Alexandria, Fairfax, and 
Vienna, for example, industrial areas are lo- 
cated close to the borders of the towns, 
leaving county homeowners across the 
boundary lines without recourse. 

The tragic results of patchwork develop- 
ment, unfortunately, are all too obvious in 
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the majority of metropolitan areas in the 
United States. Adequate planning and con- 
trolled development is practically impossible 
today in Los Angeles County with its 70 
separate governing units or in the thousands 
of jurisdictions surrounding New York, Chi- 
cago, and our other great cities. For ex- 
ample, Wayne County, Mich. (Detroit) simi- 
lar in area to Fairfax is broken up into 23 
cities, 15 towns, and 5 townships. This 
same process of fragmentation with all of 
its consequences is about to overtake Fair- 
fax County unless we act now to secure our 
future through consolidation. 
Zoning 

Zoning is the instrument by which local 
governments implement planned land use. 
Our county planning staff and the commis- 
sion has developed one of the most compre- 
hensive and modern zoning ordinances in 
the country. It establishes six single-family 
and three multifamily categories as well as 
four commercial and five industrial zoning 
classifications. Careful controls now regu- 
late subdivision development. Advanced per- 
formance standards of zoning police indus- 
trial operations and enhance the protection 
of residential properties from hazard and 
nuisances. At the same time, the zoning 
ordinance protects our prime industrial sites 
from development in less valuable uses. 


Economic development 


The five-man Economic and Industrial 
Development Committee of Fairfax County 
has been established to implement the in- 
dustrial master plan of Fairfax County. 
Since the establishment of the committee, 
18 new industries have been encouraged to 
locate in our community, bringing jobs for 
more than 1,600 of our people. The activ- 
ities of this group are being intensified as 
more land is selected for controlled indus- 
trial zoning in consonance with master plan. 

The annexation plans of Alexandria and 
Falls Church jeopardize the industrial and 
commercial tax base of Fairfax County. 
These cities seek to detach choice industrial 
sites, prosperous shopping centers and rich 
growth areas from our community. If Alex- 
andria and Falls Church are successful in 
annexi.g the land they want and if the 
towns of Fairfax and Vienna choose to se- 
cede from our community, 56 percent of the 
county’s industrial firms and the tax revenue 
they produce will be taken from the county. 
These firms account for 38 percent of our 
total industrial employment and include 
such notable growth industries as American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Atlantic Research 
Corp., Intelligent Machines Research Co., 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., and others. 


Unless annexations are blocked, much of 
the work of master planning performed by 
the county, through its board of supervisors 
and planning commission, the expense of the 
many surveys financed by the taxpayers, 
even the master plan itself will have been 
wasted. By creating stable future tax cli- 
mate and assuring effective local govern- 
ment, consolidation will greatly advance our 
efforts to build the economic base required 
for our continued prosperity. 


Mass transportation 


The problem of vehicular movement grows 
daily in Metropolitan Washington. Fairfax 
County must necessarily share in formulat- 
ing solutions including strengthening our 
highway network and possible provisions for 
mass transit. Creation of a system of public 
transportation is contingent upon careful 
planning. This difficult and urgently needed 
task is formidable enough even when deal- 
ing with the already existing jurisdictions. 
Setting up a patchwork of municipalities, 
each wholly independent of the other, can 
only further complicate, delay, and defeat. 


Schools 


The county is justly proud of its schools 
and every parent will agree that the future 
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of our children is inseparably linked with 
the quality of education provided. What 
our schools might become unless the con- 
solidation plan is adopted is anybody’s guess. 

Four bond issues totaling $691, million 
have been voted for new schools in Fairfax 
County. The most recent bond issue, for 
$26 million, was approved by the voters on 
May 31, 1960. 

If the annexation plan of Falls Church is 
approved, four schools, three elementary and 
one high school, would be taken from the 
county. If the Alexandria plan is success- 
ful, the county would lose 20 elementary, 1 
intermediate, and 2 high schools. 

Also lost would be a great number of our 
school children, and those who are taken 
by Alexandria would face a transportation 
problem since that city does not operate 
schoolchildren, and those who are taken 
dren who now attend schools within the 
areas sought, but whose homes would re- 
main in the county, would be forced to 
transfer to other county schools. 

Today, students in Fairfax County are 
educated at a net average cost of $430.48. 
Of that amount 20.5 percent is met by Fed- 
eral funds and 14.4 percent is rebated by the 
State. That means that from real estate 
taxes $280.24 per student must be spent to 
meet school costs. 

If your home is appraised at less than 
$20,000, or if you have more than one child 
of school age, you are being subsidized from 
other tax sources—mainly industry, busi- 
ness, and high-value property. 

In a detailed study made of suburban 
communities—mainly in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties of Long Island—Hofstra College re- 
ported that residential property as a whole 
fails to pay its way. More homes only worsen 
the problem. The actual figures were these: 
“In 1955-56, residential areas paid only 83.6 
percent of the costs of services * * * while 
commerce paid 277 percent and industry 
paid 273 percent.” 

The county would have only one major 
recourse to offset tax losses from annexa- 
tions—and that would lie in the direction 
of sharp increases in the tax rate. 

Today’s high schools require equipment 
which, to be economic, must serve a large 
school population. These include scientific 
equipment, language laboratories, fine li- 
braries, etc. Small schools in small juris- 
dictions cannot meet this need; yet col- 
leges require this training. It is inevitable 
that as schools are chipped away and tax 
income reduced, the growing generation in 
a dismembered Fairfax County would be 
severely, if not permanently, handicapped. 

For the unskilled, the future holds little 
promise in a world which becomes daily more 
technically complex. Good high schools 
properly equipped to teach trades and crafts 
never were so badly needed as they are to- 
day. The cost of equipment for such a school 
is expensive if electronics, automotive me- 
chanics, printing, technical drawing, and a 
host of other skills are to be taught. This 
is the task of regional high schools. Four 
such high schools will soon be provided in 
Fairfax County. It would be impossible for 
a series of municipalities each to equip itself 
to meet such a vital need. 


In addition, the loss of tax revenue would 
make inroads into special services now of- 
fered in Fairfax County, services which are 
very important to some segments of the 
population and which are far superior in the 
county as compared to the schools of Falls 
Church and Alexandria. These are special 
classes for slow learners, for the retarded 
and the advanced student and for the handi- 
capped or homebound child. 

The advanced position of Fairfax County 
in remedial reading, psychological services, 
and guidance counseling would also be 
crippled. 

Large land areas, big enough to attract in- 
dustry and shopping centers, are the only 
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basis in this second half of a whirlwind cen- 
tury upon which a community can build an 
efficient school plant which can property 
equip its young for the automated age. 

Annexation in Fairfax County would have 
the effect of penalizing those least able to 
defend themselves—the children. 


Green space—Parks and recreation areas 


Arlington County, 25 square miles in area, 
has a few scattered pockets of park land, 
Alexandria has set aside very few acres for 
this purpose. Vienna has one 10-acre park 
and a few scattered areas. Herndon’s park 
land is almost nonexistent. Fairfax Town 
has practically none. 

All of those areas combined have fewer 
acres dedicated to parkland and recreation 
than Washington’s Rock Creek Park. Small 
jurisdictions cannot afford green space. But 
Fairfax County has a park authority dedi- 
cated to “banking” woodland for future 
needs and a bond issue of $4.8 million for 
land acquisition was recently launched by 
that authority. The program is urgent be- 
cause of explosive population pressures. 
After the land goes under subdivision de- 
velopment, it will be lost, probably forever, 
for the use of a public whose recreational 
needs increase with their numbers even as 
“open land” shrinks. 

The three different kinds of park areas that 
come under the authority’s plan are (1) 
neighborhood parks of about 5 acres adja~ 
cent to elementary schools, (2) community 
parks of about 20 acres adjacent to high 
schools, and (3) park areas in stream valleys, 
i.e., in the flood plains of streams. These 
last are wooded lands which are largely un- 
developed, having only shelters on them. 
However, they are buffer areas to protect 
streams from pollution and siltration, and 
which help in storm drainage. 

There are many acres in the Alexandria 
plan for annexation which belong now to 
the county’s park network. There are four 
neighborhood parks adjacent to four schools 
which would be annexed, which add up to 
39 acres of park land. The schools adja- 
cent to these parks are Bren Mar, Ridgeview, 
Bailey’s, and Jefferson Manor. 

In addition, in. Alexandria’s annexation 
area there are three community parks adja- 
cent to high schools, areas now in nego- 
tiation in the process of becoming county 
property. These three parks add up to bet- 
ter than 60 acres. 

In addition, the public facilities plan of 
the county calls for buying neighborhood 
park areas adjacent to 17 schools which 
would fall in the Alexandria annexation area. 
Stream valley park land now sought by Alex- 
andria from the county comes to about 50 
acres. 

It can clearly be seen how the county 
plans for beautification, stream protection, 
and recreation are broken up if the county 
of Fairfax does not become a consolidated 
city able to hold its public land intact. 


Water and sewerage 


Competing, overlapping services such as 
water and sewer are neither efficient in func- 
tion nor low'in cost. A series of water com- 
panies are now being acquired by the Fairfax 
County Water Authority and will be im- 
proved and integrated to the point where 
residents can enjoy reasonable rates. Pres- 
ent facilities now in areas sought for an- 
nexation would continue under county con- 
trol, but the growth plan for the system 
would stop short. 

Consolidation, on the other hand, would 
enhance the present and future plans of the 
authority, bringing further unification and 
coordination. It would do away with what 
J. J. Corbalis, engineer-director of the au- 
thority, calls the senseless, competitive 
jealousy now found in the subdivisions. 
The water facilities now controlled by the 
towns of Vienna, Fairfax, and Herndon, for 
instance, would be transferred to consoli- 
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dated city control, and coordinated into the 
present county system. 

A unified, county-operated, nonprofit sys- 
tem would allow lower cost of operation and 
return the profits to the people through 
lower rates. For example, the city of Falls 
Church now charges individual users in Fair- 
fax County one-third more than the charge 
to Falls Church residents. Similarly, Fair- 
fax Town and Vienna levy higher rates on 
county residents than on users located with- 
in the town’s boundaries. 

The county now has a permit to take 
water directly from the Potomac, which 
would eliminate the necessity for buying 
water from Falls Church, which sells at a 
profit. A water removal station on the Po- 
tomac, however, could only be supported by 
® large, unified system such as that con- 
templated by Fairfax County if fragmenta- 
tion can be halted. 

The sewer problems which would arise 
from further breaking up of the county are 
staggering. The advantages to be had from 
consolidation lie in ease of developing dis- 
posal systems, linking of new lines to exist- 
ing mains without the necessity of negotia- 
tions with other municipalities and the 
economy of a single management as com- 
pared to a multiplicity of systems. 


Public welfare 


Miss Frances Duffey, county superinten- 
dent of public welfare, points out that 
Alexandria, in its present annexation plans, 
has carefully gerrymandered around blighted 
areas such as Gum Springs, where very low 
income families live and the percentage of 
welfare cases is high. They would like to 
annex industrial tracts and commercial 
properties all around this area, but they 
have carefully avoided as many welfare cases 
as possible in their plans. 

Falls Church, too, has chosen a lush, high- 
revenue area to annex. Of the 762 county 
welfare cases in March 1961, Falls Church 
has chosen an area of 4.5 square miles which 
holds only 29 of these cases. If these cases 
are assumed by the city of Fall Church, the 
reduction in cost to the county would be 
only 3.29 percent of its welfare bill. When 
compared to the amount of tax revenue 
which would be lost to the county by an- 
nexation, this is a real bargain for Falls 
Church. 

It becomes obvious that as the richer 
portions of the county are annexed by the 
cities, an increasingly heavier load of wel- 
fare cases falls on the remainder of the 
county. As population increases in the 
county, the amount of State and Federal 
support is increased. However, if the cities 
annex heavily populated county territory, 
the county’s revenue for welfare cases goes 
down as the burden increases. 

Most of the welfare cases reside in areas 
where low-cost housing may be found. As 
residential areas are improved, and as in- 
dustry brings wealth in its wake, the poor 
and unskilled are driven further and fur- 
ther into remote rural pockets. Many who 
are forced into remote areas by industrial- 
ization and annexation have had to leave 
their aged and infirm behind in nursing 
homes because they could find no facilities 
in which to care for them. This, too, has 
put an additional burden on the county in 
terms of the most expensive kind of welfare 
case, the chronically ill and aged. 


SECTION 5—DIFFERENCE IN COSTS 
Roads 


The question which has been raised most 
often in the struggle of Fairfax County to 
maintain its territorial integrity through be- 
coming a city is: How much would it cost 
the new city to take over control of its own 
road system from the State? 

Under the present county government, the 
roads are owned, built and maintained by 
the State. The amount of money to be 
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spent in the county is determined by a 
complex system of formulas and policy de- 
cisions taking into account such factors as 
population shown by the last Federal cen- 
sus, vehicle miles traveled, area, road mile- 
age, and need. 

Insofar as population is concerned, the 
county gets its fair share only in the first 
year the new census figures are used. The 
same figures are used in computation until 
the next census 10 years later although, in 
the case of Fairfax County, the population 
will have more than doubled during that 
period. 

Virginia cities have control of and re- 
sponsibility for all their streets except those 
in the new interstate system. In sharing the 
State gasoline tax, the cities get an allow- 
ance for each mile of primary and secondary 
road, and those amounts increase as the 
total gas tax receipts increase. For 1962, the 
figures for the new city would be $9,670 for 
each of 157.48 miles of primary road and 
$721 for each of about 915 miles of hard- 
surfaced secondary road. 

The new city would also be eligible for 
some Federal urban aid, of which 50 per- 
cent would be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 25 percent by the State and 25 per- 
cent by the city. 

There are many factors which will affect 
the cost of roads to the new city. Some are 
matters of policy which would have to be 
decided by the city council. Some factors 
can be seen as affecting costs, but the 
amount involved is debatable. Some things 
which might increase costs are these. High- 
way department employees might have to be 
paid on a metropolitan area salary and wage 
scale instead of on the present lower, State 
established scale. This expense might be off- 
set by an improvement in the work of the 
employees. A decision would have to be 
made on the use of prison labor, which is 
cheap and steady, although it would take a 
legislative change before a city could use 
men from a State prison camp. However, 
there is some question whether the limita- 
tions on how prison labor can be actually 
used, does not make it really uneconomical. 

On the other hand, a local highway de- 
partment presents opportunities for economy 
that we do not now have. There would be 
more flexibility as to the use of funds on 
primary or secondary roads wherever the need 
was greater. It might be easier to purchase 
right-of-way land before development. 
Highway engineers say that basic improve- 
ment in poorly surfaced roads would lead 
to ultimate economies in maintenance. 

There would be a difference between the 
grants we would get as a city and the 
amount the State has been spending in Fair- 
fax County; i.e., we can ascertain how much 
local tax money the city would have to raise 
for roads. During fiscal year 1960-61, the 
year that brought our roads to their present 
deplorable condition, $578,000 would have 
had to be raised locally to equal the amount 
spent by the State. However, in the fiscal 
year of 1961-62, the 1960 census figures and 
a new traffic count would be used in State 
formulas and the picture would change 
drastically. The amount to be raised locally 
would go up to $1,138,000, but that increased 
amount would then assure some road im- 
provement. (See app. B, tables I and II.) 

The new city would also have the cost of 
buying equipment to start its highway de- 
partment. Highway officials have said that, 
although the State’s resident engineer has 
access to $1 million worth of equipment 
from which he can draw, only $600,000 to 
$700,000 of that is on hand in the county. 
Consequently, they conclude that the new 
city could get along on approximately $500,- 
000 worth of equipment at first. Rentals and 
contracts would cover occasional need for 
additional machinery. The city council 
would decide whether to buy the necessary 
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equipment on a rental-purchase plan 
through issuing bonds, or by using current 
revenue. However, many of the State leg- 
islators fee] that since the road equipment 
presently used in Fairfax County was pur- 
chased from county taxes, then this equip- 
ment could very well be transferred to the 
city without additional cost to our taxpayers. 

The significance of a million dollars in 
revenue depends entirely on how large is the 
tax base from which it must be raised. 
Since 1957, when the million-dollar figure 
first loomed as an obstacle, the assessed 
value in the county has risen 50 percent, not 
counting this year’s reassessment. In 1957 
it would have taken an increase in local 
taxation of 8 percent to raise that million, 
but in 1962 it would require only a 4-per- 
cent increase. 

Since the county’s total assessed value is 
climbing about 10 percent a year, highway 
costs would be easier to handle each year. 

Again assuming that the cost to the city 
for roads would be $1 million during the first 
year, that amount would require a tax in- 
crease of 15 cents. That amount to the 
owner of a $20,000 home would be $12 yearly, 
or $1 amonth. The same person would see 
his taxes increased by considerably more than 
that through loss by annexation of the Seven 
Corners area, only a part of the county land 
now sought by Falls Church. Savings in 
tires and front-end repairs to the average 
motorist through better roads would cer- 
tainly be more than $12; granting, for the 
sake of argument, that the cost to a city 
would be $1 million a year, logical question 
is, “How much is a million dollars?” 

Although this discussion has referred to 
the million dollars as a cost, it is better de- 
scribed as a price—the price of several things 
well worth buying. 

First, it buys us protection from annexa- 
tion. 

If Falls Church is granted the entire area 
it asks for, the county will, after the 5-year 
compensation, lose over a million and a half 
dollars a year in net taxes forever. The 
financial loss to the whole area if it is broken 
up in numerous competing jurisdictions is 
impossible to calculate. Another item we 
would be buying is local control of how we 
spend our road money. That includes the 
right to buy good roads. That might be done 
by issuing bonds, a tax burden which many 
taxpayers haye said they are willing to match 
against auto-repair costs. 

There is a way to reduce the cost of roads 
to the city which has still to be discussed. 
If the classification of a road can be changed 
from secondary to primary, the city wouid 
get $9,670 for each mile instead of $721. 
Highway department officials have indicated 
that they would cooperate with the county in 
exploring the possibilities of reclassification. 
The crux of the question is whether there is 
enough through traffic to make it part of the 
primary networks. The State highway com- 
mission, which makes the determination, has 
set up criteria to help it decide. Since these 
are matters of policy and not of law, they 
are used quite flexibly. No one road would 
meet them all; an excess in one qualifica- 
tion might make up for a lack of another. 
The criteria are: 

1. Sections of roads that are connecting 
links in interstate highways. 

2. Roads that lead to places of great his- 
torical or senic interest. 

3. Roads that connect county seats. 

4. Carries a minimum traffic volume of 750 
vehicles per day. 

5. Carries a minimum of 7-percent foreign 
vehicles (this means vehicles with out-of- 
State tags, not Volkswagens). 

6. Carries a minimum of 20-percent light 
and medium trucks. 

7. Carries a minimum of 2-percent tractor 
trailers and buses. 

8. Twenty percent of traffic is on trips of 
at least 25 miles in length. 
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We do not now have traffic counts which 
give the precise answers to these questions. 
Certain heavily traveled roads, such as An- 
nandale-Falls Church Road, Backlick Road, 
Franconia Road, Fort Hunt Road, Old Do- 
minion Drive, and Telegraph Road, come to 
mind as possibilities. Even when we have 
complete information, we must remember 
that the highway commission will study each 
case separately on its merits and against a 
background of a number of suburban Vir- 
ginia counties with serious community traffic 
problems. 

Policing 

Maj. William L. Durrer, chief of the county 
police, has a staff of 190 men, a highly ef- 
ficient, city type of force. His current 
budget is $1,441,000. The towns of Vienna 
and Fairfax have their own police, varying 
in number from 10 or more each. The local 
men, however, handle only traffic and mis- 
demeanors and patrol the streets. The ju- 
venile and felony cases, requiring more skill 
and experience, are handled by county police. 

According to police officials, the entire 
job could be handled by the present county 
force’ under consolidation with little or no 
increase in cost. The town policemen who 
would be displaced under consolidation 
would be eligible for the new city force 
provided they met the requirements which 
admittedly are higher than those of the 
towns. Elimination of the duplication in 
law enforcement would result in substantial 
savings. Moreover, only a large unified pub- 
lic safety organization can provide the nec- 
essary training to cope with modern law 
enforcement problems. 

The present county sheriff, who now acts 
as jailer and serves court papers, etc., would 
continue those duties but his title would 
be that of city sergeant. 

SECTION 6—DILEMMA OF THE TOWNS 


The consolidation of the county of Fair- 
fax and the town of Clifton will force a 
change on the other three towns in the 
county—Fairfax Town, Vienna, and Hern- 
don. The first reaction of the town coun- 
cils was one of resentment and opposition. 
It is important, therefore, to understand 
their position and examine it in the light 
of the proposed consolidation. 

The board of supervisors found that the 
Virginia’s consolidation statute on which 
this procedure is based flatly stated that 
“if the territory comprised within the limits 
of any such town be included in the con- 
solidated city, then the charter of any such 
town shall be revoked and such town shall 
be for all purposes a part of such city.” 
(Code 15:231.1.) This was, therefore, the 
only basis on which the agreement with 
Clifton and the charter could be written. 

The towns of Fairfax and Vienna, with 
populations of 14,065 and 12,469 respectively, 
qualify for city status. Both have filed in 
the circuit court as the law provides, and, 
after enumeration proving adequate popula- 
tion can, at will, become cities. They will 
then become divorced from the county and 
thus avoid consolidation. Herndon, lacking 
sufficient population, does not have this 
alternative; but its citizens have much to 
gain by remaining part of a unified commu- 
nity capable of providing for their growing 
needs. 

Fairfax and Vienna, should they choose 
independent city status, would then be re- 
quired to pay their share of the county debt, 
and expand their present governmental 


structure in order to assume total respon- 
sibility for their schools, primary roads, 
courts, etc. If the consolidation proposal 
is approved by the county voters, both these 
cities would become island municipalities in 
the consolidated city and their present boun- 
daries would be permanently fixed. 

Many residents of the towns feel that in 
becoming part of the consolidated city they 
would lose their rights of local self-deter- 
mination, and the profits from their mu- 
nicipally-owned water and sewer systems. 
The towns are a part of the county and 
pay county taxes and receive all the serv- 
ices of the county except those they prefer 
to provide on their own. Vienna and Fair- 
fax have additional police protection, have 
maintained their secondary roads, including 
a snow removal program, and have their own 
trash collection, street lights, building in- 
spection department, libraries, and town 
courts, as well as water and sewer systems. 
Towns have exclusive power to do planning 
and zoning within their borders. 

If the towns join the consolidated city, 
their debts would be assumed by the new 
city and title to assets would be transferred. 
These assets—chiefly the water and sewer 
systems, will, of course, remain where they 
are. It is the intent of the supervisors that 
the net assets of the town sewer and water 
systems shall be reflected in lower utility 
rates for the residents of what are now the 
town areas. 

The provisions in the charter for special 
taxing districts will allow these areas to con- 
tinue such special services as trash collection 
and street lights but not to augment gen- 
eral governmental functions like police and 
schools. 

While the towns would lose the small 
government feeling of having their own local 
councils, and would lose the zoning power, 
the supervisors have suggested that a pos- 
sible solution is to make Fairfax and Vienna 
centers of new boroughs, each with its own 
representative on the city council in the 
next redistricting. Herndon, of course, would 
become the natural center of the growing 
northwestern portion of the consolidated 
city. 

Vienna and Fairfax are not in identical 
situations when they face a choice between 
joining the consolidated city or being a city 
within a city. Vienna has a higher tax rate 
($1.35 as opposed to $0.45 in Fairfax in fiscal 
1960-1961) and does not have the same pros- 
pects of a lucrative water business. How- 
ever, it has a sizable real estate tax base of 
$20,750,000 and a very moderate debt of only 
$150,000 in general obligation bonds and 
$1,685,000 in revenue bonds. 

In 1960, a report was made by a citizens 
commission appointed by the Town Council 
of Vienna on the future of the town. This 
commission studied the possibility of Vienna 
being a city and came to the conclusion that 
both now and in the future, it would be 
prohibitively expensive. Tax rates were esti- 
mated at about $7 per hundred on the old 
assessment figures—that is compared to the 
combined county-town tax of $5.10. Even if 
Fairfax County had been willing to admit 
all Vienna pupils to its schools on an at- 
cost basis, the city of Vienna tax rate would 
have risen $1.25 per hundred. Nevertheless, 
the town council pigeonholed this report 
and proceeded to file for city status. 

The town of Fairfax is in a better finan- 
cial position than Vienna. Its real property 
assessment is $30.5 million; general obliga- 
tion bonds $1,667,000 with another $1 mil- 
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lion authorized but not sold. The $414 mil- 
lion debt for the Goose Creek project, a self- 
sustaining revenue bond. It figures its as- 
sets at about $10 million. Town residents 
feel that if these assets and debts go to the 
consolidated city, they will lose a substantial 
investment. 

On the other hand, Fairfax Town would 
face real problems in becoming a city within 
a city. Schools are perhaps the first con- 
cern. It would, of course, be advantageous 
to them to utilize the consolidated city 
schools on a tuition basis which is legally 
possible. But there is no assurance at all 
that the consolidated city would agree to 
this, or that parents would be satisfied with 
a school system when they had no influence 
in its policies. If “Fairfax Town City” set 
up its own school system, it would have to 
eliminate some of the special services that 
are possible in a large system such as classes 
for the handicapped, the new vocational pro- 
gram, specialized speech and remedial read- 
ing teachers. The consolidated city would 
be unlikely to accept tuition pupils for its 
special classes for retarded, and so forth, 
when there are already waiting lists for them. 

Throughout the range of what are now 
county services, the residents of what has 
been the town of Fairfax could use them 
only if the city council chose to permit it. 
This would include the libraries, the parks, 
and even the sanitary land fill. The forma- 
tion of a city from the present country will 
effect the future of the greatly expanded 
water system of Fairfax Town now underway 
from Goose Creek. This was planned on the 
basis of serving county residents in the 
entire area from the county line to Fairfax. 
In a city, service could only be extended with 
the permission of the municipality. 

It is hoped that all residents of towns as 
well as the county can participate in the 
referendum. At the time this is being writ- 
ten, legal steps are going forward to permit 
this without prejudicing the towns rights of 
becoming cities. 

If the town of Fairfax became a separate 
city, it would be as if Fairfax County had 
lost by annexation an area with an assessed 
value of $25,289,887. There would be in- 
evitable problems of cooperation and clashes 
of civic pride. For these reasons, Citizens 
for a Consolidated City Committee earnestly 
hopes that the board of supervisors and the 
Fairfax Town Council will follow up their 
present efforts at a better understanding 
that will make the town of Fairfax a part of 
a new consolidated city of Fairfax. 


APPENDIX A 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 
Fairfax County, Va., June 7, 1961. 


BUDGET AND PERSONNEL REPORT—-PROJECTION OF 
REAL PROPERTY ASSESSED VALUATION AND 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OUTSTANDING OR AU- 
THORIZED, 1962-66 


This tabulation projects the assessed 
valuations of real_taxable property in the 
county, and the bonded debt now outstand- 
ing or authorized but unissued. The Vir- 
ginia constitution provides that a city of the 
first class may incur bonded indebtedness 
not exceeding 18 percent of the assessed 
value of its taxable real property. Should 
Pairfax County become a first-class city, it 
would be so limited in its ability to issue 
general obligation bonds. As set out below, 
this 18-percent limitation would now be well 
in excess of both current debt outstanding, 
and proposed debt approved by referendum 
but not yet issued. 
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Estimated assessed value of real property '..........----. 
Bonding limitation as a city (18 percent)_..............-- 


Bonds outstanding, July 1, 1961 


New school bond issues now authorized_................- 
New general Government issues now authorized _-_-......- 


Total, new issues now authorized __...............- 
Less: Portions of new issues maturing ?__................ 


Net increase in debt created by new issues..............- 
Cumulative increase in debt created by new issues---..-.- 


Datel Gebt eutetending................2.265++----..-- 
I ie ertenmcitinctrmmmamermmgeonenine 


Percentage of total bonding limit unused__....=.....-...- 



































1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
WD $552, 000,000 | $603,000,000 |  $657,000,000 | $711, 000,000 | $765, 000,000 | $819, 000, 000 
OE EDITS 99, 400,000} 108,500,000 | 118,300,000 | 128,000,000} 137,700,000} 147, 420, 000 
netaiiticalebabeit 66, 611, 000 64, 078, 000 61, 500, 000 58, 875, 000 56, 150, 000 53, 370, 000 
sicladicaievie hen Aiea eae 9, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 ee 
ne ee ee ee 4, 390, 000 2, 275, 000 411, 000 ee ................ 
vceueastelian Bleich la Diss axial 13, 890, 000 6, 275, 000 4, 411, 000 as 
ccaitliinnin adnate libidaiasts. eaahinrce eae 599, 500 873, 250 1, 053, 800 1, 065, 000 
pec OUE AOR ee 13, 890. 000 5, 675, 500 3, 537, 750 (829, 800) (1, 065, 000) 
whist hale Matens. anno 13, 890, 000 19, 565, 500 23, 103, 250 22,273, 450 | 21, 208, 450 
eee as 66,611,000 | 77,968,000] 81,065,500 | —_—81, 978, 250 78, 423,450 | 74. 578, 450° 
eee _32, 789, 000 30, 532, 000 37, 234, 500 46, 021, 750 59, 276, 550 | __72, 841, 550 
waiaintbaiiesrali’ rata 2| 31 , 3) tea, :.. a 





1 Excludes real property of public service corporations, assessed at approximately 


$6 million in 1961. 


APPENDIX _B—ALLOCATION OF HIGHWAY FUNDS 


(Source, “Fairfax County, The Effect of In- 
corporation on Highways and Street Rev- 
enues,” Robinson, Long & McDonald, 
Consultants, Charlottesville, Va.) 


TABLE I.—1960-61 


As Fairfax | As acon- 





Item County solidated 
city 
Primary highway funds: 
Maintenance.............. $441, 530. 00 |.........- 
Construction.............- 702, 000. 00 j.......... 


eering, Wein cndietes 396, 000. 00 |.......... 





aid to enendecy 
ra TI ce nasesegvcces 215, 518.00 |.......--- 
gna and mainte- 
PEC 1, 681, 708. 30 |.........- 
a balance end of 
FOE chkeicctmannees oo 
a 1, 844, 266.00 |....-.---- 
Plus deficit repay- 
ment... S608.) f-...--..-. 
OO ee 1, 904, 266.00 |_...------ 
Equalization fund__-...... _% . » a 
7 secondary alloca- 
plaice Dinamo. 1, 925, 426.00 |.-.--.---- 


ieee street funds: 890 
miles at $706 per mile 


Total, secondary street 
funds 





TaBLe Il.—1961-62 


As Fairfax | As a con- 
Item County 


tier ee highway funds: 


Total 
Right-of-way, = 
engineering, etc......... 





TABLE II.—1961-62—Continued 


As Fairfax | Asa con- 
Item County solidated 
city 


Secondary highway funds: 
Federal aid to secondary 
I S30e, GIS j.......... 
ee and mainte- 


Secondary street funds: 915 
eniles a¢ $721 por mille... ....bsss.c-sn-.- $659, 715 


Total, secondary street 
Ds Bee icin csi eens 659, 715 


Urban Federal aid funds: 
a 644, 870 
State allocation (match- 

i aedacnkcicsccctiacnnndpebtbadsbnted 322, 435 


5 ee 967, 305 
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Total = available___ 4, 287, 805 x im 287 
Total allocation.-_._._....- 4, 287, 805 | 3, 149, 852 

Local funds to equal State 
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God’s Blessing Upon You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most beloved and respected 
Members of this legislative body, Mr. 
LovtIs RaBavt, and his lovely wife, Stella, 
are today celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of their marital life. 

His sterling character, unlimited devo- 
tion to his country, and invaluable serv- 
ice to his community have earned for 
him a reputation rarely equaled in this 
Nation. Among his colleagues, who have 
learned to know him and appreciate his 
friendship, he is known as a most courte- 
ous, cooperative, reliable, and valuable 
Member of Congress. As a man, he 
stands high for his moral strength and 
character. To me, personally, he has 
been an inspiration, and I am deeply 
grateful for the many acts of kindness 
and friendship he has shown me. 


2 School bonds maturity—25 years, general government maturity—20 years. 


He has richly been blessed by having a 
lovely and devoted wife and by children, 
who have closely followed the footsteps 
of their parents and are indeed a credit 
to them. 

I know I voice the sentiments of all 
the Members of the House when I ex- 
press today to Louie and Stella Rabaut 
our sincere congratulations and our fer- 
vent hopes and prayers that they may 
long enjoy the blessings of our Lord, 
which He has so generously bestowed 
upon them. 





The Trouble With Our Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith, an article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, dealing with our policy 
and distribution of foreign aid, as the 
problem confronts us at this particular 
time. I am sure that anyone reading 
this, must admit that it is factual and 
with distinct meaning at this particular 
time. 

The article follows: 

THE TROUBLE WITH OUR FOREIGN AID 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The trouble with American economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries is that too much 
of it goes to nonalined governments that 
give nothing in return. Some even reaches 
the pockets of those who positively oppose 
American policies, and a little goes to a Com- 
munist government like Poland that is try- 
ing to help Khrushchev bury the United 
States. 

To economic determinists this does not 
matter because they believe that poverty 
produces communism and that rising stand- 
ards will prevent it. Provided the Asian- 
Africans and Latin Americans remain non- 
Communist, they argue, we need not worry 
if they choose to be neutral. The infant 
United States did the same thing when it 
became independent. ¥ 

The second and less visible objection to 
nonalined countries is that they acquire a 
vested interest in prolonging the cold war. 
For go long as the world remains polarized 
between the free bloc and the Communists, 
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the nonalined can wheedle or exact aid from 
both sides without danger. 

Against the arguments of the fanatics of 
foreign aid there stands another key fact. 
This is that massive aid to neutrals will 
eventually cost the United States all its 
needy allies. Why, for instance, should 
Pakistan, a tried and sturdy military friend, 
not go neutral and take aid from the U.S.S.R. 
as India does, when according to the Ken- 
nedy aid program Indians are due to receive 
over $5 per head in American aid while 
Pakistanis who need aid just as much would 
only get slightly more than $3 per person? 
Unless partners fare better than outsiders, 
no partnership can endure. 

In short, as now planned, the Kennedy for- 
eign aid program seems to many Americans 
to be politically wrong, illogically motivated, 
lopsided in detail, and unlikely to accomplish 
the end which its American authors are seek- 
ing. This is why it will have hard sledding 
in the American Congress—and should have. 
Let us hope that it will be drastically modi- 
fied in the process. 

But if poverty is not the chief cause of 
communism, then such aid is misplaced as 
a part of U.S. policy. And one may, I think, 
bet several members of the Peace Corps that 
had the entire world in Washington’s time 
been threatened globally by some murderous 
Mongolian emperor, Washington would not 
have urged his countrymen to remain neu- 
tral while said conqueror gobbled it up 
piecemeal. 

Some American fanatics of international 
law go further—they positively urge poten- 
tial allies of the United States to become 
neutral. They think that if they can pro- 
mote enough nonalined countries to form a 
neutral third force and strength (meaning 
stuff) the United Nations with peace-loving 
members, they can create a buffer that will 
temporarily keep the chief adversaries apart 
and eventually lead to the end of the cold 
war. 

There are two objections to this argument. 
The first is that the Communist bloc con- 
siders neutrality a step to communism and 
would take over the entire lot of neutral 
nations within 5 years if the United States 
did not provide them with military protec- 
tion. Once under communism they, like 
the progressive Cubans, would learn that 
while it is easy to go Communist it is almost 
impossible to reverse the process. 

To accept American protection while os- 
tentatiously opposing American measures to 
strengthen the free world is so monstrous a 
position that only aberrated individuals 
could find it acceptable. 





Tribute to a Loyal Republican, George H. 
Bender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I expressed my sentiments to the 
Members of the House on the passing of 
a good friend and constituent, George H. 
Bender. Many splendid tributes have 
been paid to this devoted Republican by 
Members of Congress, Ohio State offici- 
als, and the press. No greater tribute 
can be paid, however, than to say his 
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colleagues were proud of his loyalty to 
the Republican Party. The following 
editorial from the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er is most appropriate, and I would like 
to call it to the attention of George 
Bender’s many friends: 

GEORGE H. BENDER 


As a boy of 15, in 1912, George H. Bender 
was in a crowd at the old Union Depot to 
cheer for Theodore Roosevelt whose train 
was passing through Cleveland. It was 
Bender who asked the question the country 
was waiting to hear answered: “Are you 
going to run against Taft?” “My hat is in 
the ring,” was the historic reply of the ex- 
president. 

As a Congressman from Ohio in 1951, 
Bender visited Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower at 
his NATO headquarters in Paris. “General,” 
he asked, “is you is or is you ain’t a candi- 
date for the presidency and is you is or is 
you ain’t a Republican?” Eisenhower recog- 
nized that this was a loaded question and 
Bender did not get a direct answer such as 
he had received from Teddy Roosevelt. 

These incidents probably illustrate as well 
as any could the quality of outspokenness 
which was’ characteristic of George 
H. Bender. When he had something to say 
or something to ask he did not hesitate to 
say it or to ask it. Also, it might be added, 
if he thought the occasion demanded the 
ringing of a cowbell, he rang it, and if he 
thought the chorus of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’ was appropriate for the opening of 
a political rally, he led the singing. 

From 1920, when he was elected to the 
Ohio Senate, until his death yesterday, 
Bender was a colorful figure in Ohio politics. 
In his early days in Columbus, he was an 
ardent champion of the Ohio Antisaloon 
League, a firm believer in prohibition. Then 
the evils of prohibition enforcement were 
brought sharply to his attention when liquor 
agents invaded his home on an anonymous 
and false tip that liquor was stored there. 
From then on he became a crusade against 
the terroristic and illegal methods of dry- 
raiding justices of the peace and successfully 
steered through the Senate a bill curbing 
their powers. 

From the State senate Bender went to 
Congress where he served seven terms. Dur- 
ing this period he was a prominent figure 
at national conventions, acting as an ebul- 
lient cheer leader and bell ringer for the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft during his unsuccess- 
ful efforts to capture the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1940, 1948, and 1952. 
Despite his disappointment over Taft’s de- 
feat by General Eisenhower at the 1952 con- 
vention, Bender quickly became an Eisen- 
hower supporter. 

After Taft’s death, Bender defeated former 
Mayor Thomas A. Burke of Cleveland in a 
close election to fill out the 2 years remain- 
ing in Taft’s term. When he ran for re- 
election in 1956 he was defeated by the pres- 
ent Senator, Frank J. LAuscHE. He was 
planning to run against LAUSCHE next year. 

Bender, however, signed his own political 
death warrant in 1958, although he did not 
realize it, when he accepted from Jimmy 
Hoffa the $250-a-day job of cleaning up the 
Teamsters Union. The results became ap- 
parent in 1960 when the Republicans dropped 
him as a delegate to their national conven- 
tion. In attempting to win a place on the 
delegation on his own, Bender was not only 
defeated for that post but also for commit- 
teeman in his own precinct and State central 
committeeman. 

Ohio politics will not be the same without 
Bender. He was, for many years, the life of 
the party. His unrestrained exuberance and 
enthusiasm will long bé remembered. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
for the Recorp a statement by Ed E. 
Reid, executive director, Alabama 
League of Municipalities, concerning 
legislation to establish a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs. 


Mr. Reid is one of America’s foremost 
authorities on municipal government 
and I commend his statement to the 
membership of the House: 

Mr. Chairman, I appear on behalf of the 
Alabama League of Municipalities and the 
American Municipal Association in support 
of legislation to establish a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs. To me, as to 
many others, the need for such a depart- 
ment has long since become self-evident. 
This proposal has widespread public support 
as well as the endorsement of many experts 
in the field of government. For example, 
I am told that the creation of a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs was one of the 
principal recommendations of the group of 
experts assembled by President Kennedy for 
his Task Force on Housing and Urban 
Affairs under the chairmanship of Joseph 
P. McMurray. 

It is true that many years ago this Nation 
was predominately agricultural but for many 
decades the trend of population has been 
toward the cities. According to the latest 
census, only one-tenth of our families now 
live on farms. . 


LIKE AGRICULTURE SETUP 


I would like to make it clear that in re- 
ferring to this shift in population I am not 
saying simply that because the farmers have 
a department that, therefore, the cities and 
towns should also have one. The reasons go 
far deeper than that. And may I add that I 
regret the statements of some who almost 
seem to begrudge Agriculture its own Cabi- 
net post. Personally, I do not share this 
view in the least. The Department of Agri- 
culture is doing a splendid job of aiding rural 
America. Its programs of research, develop- 
ment, and economic assistance have been of 
tremendous benefit to farming. They have 
been of vital importance in maintaining the 
health of this all-important segment of the 
economy and they have contributed sub- 
stantially to improving everyday life on the 
farms. I greatly admire the dedicated work 
of the Department of Agriculture, and I am 
hopeful that the problems of our towns and 
cities can receive the same top level Federal 
attention through the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 

ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY 

Certainly, Federal responsibility in the 
field of urban affairs and the need for a large 
measure of Federal leadership is well estab- 
lished. This is not a form of running to 
Washington for help to meet problems which 
should be settled at the local level. Munici- 
pal government fully accepts its own respon< 
sibility and is making every effort to meet 
the needs of its citizens. However, the fact 
that more than two-thirds of our population 
and 75 percent of the Nation’s productive ca- 
pacity is located in urban areas means that 
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the well-being of these communities is of 
prime concern to the Federal Government. 
It must be recognized that local govern- 
ment faces a serious handicap in many fields 
because of a fact with which I am sure you 
are familiar—the overrepresentation of rural 
areas in State legislative bodies. In a great 
many States, seats in the statehouse were 
apportioned many years ago when our popu- 
lation was predominately rural. For ex- 
ample, my own State of Alabama has not 
been reapportioned since 1901 and some 
other States go back even farther than that. 


SHARING TAX DOLLARS 


It is only natural that State legislators are 
often unsympathetic to the problems facing 
cities. This means that we have to work 
in the legislative halls for a better under- 
standing of the problems we face and that 
we have to work hard to assure that our 
urban citizens receive a fair share of tax 
dollars they contribute to all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Another important reason why the Fed- 
eral Government must accept its responsi- 
bility fcr assistance in meeting municipal 
problems is the fact that, for better or worse, 
the Federal Government has preempted the 
major sources of tax revenues. There are 
those who argue that tax sources should 
simply be turned back to local government 
and let them handle their own tax prob- 
lems. Certainly local government should 
not be starved of tax revenues of its own but 
I do not believe it likely that the Federal 
Government will abandon its sources of tax 
revenues. One special advantage that the 
Federal Government has in imposing taxes 
is that they apply to all parts of the coun- 
try equally. When a single State or city 
raises its taxes it is faced with the danger 
that some business firms may be driven to 
other locations. This competitive problem 
puts a premium on avoiding tax increases 
even at the expense of skimping on public 
services. The Federal tax pattern avoids this 
dilemma. . 


MEETING PUBLIC NEEDS 


Certainly Federal programs to aid housing 
and other community needs are well estab- 
lished. - The Federal Government has com- 
mitted itself to a number of important long- 
range urban programs. Without this Fed- 
eral leadership many, perhaps most, com- 
munities today would not be able to meet the 
public needs of their citizens as well as they 
do. 

In fact, Federal assistance has probably 
been most helpful to small and medium- 
size communities. Our very largest cities, 
such as New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles, 
can afford specialized departments devoting 
full time to the many needs of their citizens. 
Smaller communities, however, can obtain 
the benefits of special departments and tech- 
nical experts only if some larger jurisdic- 
tion, such as the Federal Government, bears 
the overhead cost. I am sure that most 
mayors of small- and medium-size cities 
feel grateful for the help they have received 
from Federal agencies in dealing with the 
complexities of modern urban living. 

As one who has worked for years with mu- 
nicipal governments, I am well aware of the 
range of problems which arise at the mu- 
nicipal level. As our population has soared, 
these problems have grown in intensity. As 
qur people have come to expect increased 
services and even higher standards of service 
from local government, the scope of problems 
has widened. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL PARTNERS 


To meet these pressing and widely varied 
needs, a host of programs has been developed 
both at the local and the Federal level. 
Some of these programs were once regarded 
as radical but are now taken for granted, 
while every year new needs, such as air and 
water pollution control, are arising. 
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Perhaps this committee is familiar with 
the national municipal policy statement 
adopted by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion for this year. I think the statement, 
which covers 31 pages, demonstrates the 
variety of problems which concern our cities. 

I recognize that no one department could 
or should encompass all the concerns of 
local government. Naturally there are some 
programs properly dealt with by other agen- 
cies or departments. However, it seems ap- 
parent that there could be a great improve- 
ment in efficiency if more of these functions 
could be combined into a single agency of 
government. I am sure that the members 
of this committee are familiar with the prob- 
lem which faces the mayor who comes to 
Washington and discovers that he must seek 
out a half dozen different agencies to get 
answers to his problems. 

For instance, today, when a mayor comes 
to Washington to see about a community fa- 
cility loan, it is necessary, at the very least, 
that he contact the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, and the Department of Heulth, 
Education, and Welfare. For housing assist- 
ance, frequently his contacts must be made 
with the Public Housing Administration, 
FNMA, FHA, the VA, and the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and HEW. 


SOMEONE ELSE’S CONCERN 


Often he deals with people in the Federal 
Government who have never even met other 
Officials working on closely related problems. 
And, all too often, there is the natural feel- 
ing in Government that the program of a 
different agency or department is entirely 
someone else’s concern. The Government of- 
ficial who has responsibility for successfully 
carrying out one program naturally cannot 
be expected to give full consideration to the 
programs of other departments. An overall 
department of urban affairs by centralizing 
responsibility, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, would help greatly to solve this prob- 
lem. 

In addition, there is a great need to have 
programs dealing with housing and munici- 
pal development dealt with at the same high 
levels in Government as are other basic pol- 
icy matters. All too often, we have seen 
these programs needlessly sacrificed by the 
veto of some other Government agency. A 
major example of this appeared during the 
tight money periods of the past few years. 
On several occasions fiscal and monetary 
authorities set out a policy of tightening the 
money supply presumably to avoid inflation. 
This may have been perfectly good and de- 
sirable but there are many who feel that such 
@ policy bore too heavily on our housing pro- 
grams. As soon as interest rates went up, 
mortgage money for FHA and VA loans, 
which finance the bulk of modest-priced 
housing, began to disappear. Thus home- 
building was sharply cut while large cor- 
porate borrowers could ignore the higher 
interest rates because of offsetting tax con- 
siderations and the ability to pass these 
higher costs on in higher prices. Similarly, 
municipal governments generally found 
themselves at a particular disadvantage in 
tight money periods. 

MORE EQUITABLE POLICY 


On this point I would like to quote briefly 
from the distinguished economist, Arthur E. 
Burns, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under Mr. Eisenhower. In 
his book, “Prosperity Without Inflation,” 
written after he left office, Dr. Burns had this 
to say: 

When the Government embarks on a re- 
strictive credit policy, it does this with a view 
to restraining the of total expendi- 
ture, not to benefit one type of activity or to 
injure another. In practice, however, some 
branches of activity, such as those in which 
the Federal Government itself is engaged, are 
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untouched by general credit restrictions. In 
other activities, such as consumer install- 
ment buying, the effects are seriously felt 
only after a very substantial lag. On the 
other hand, small businesses and the home- 
building industry are apt to feel the impact 
of general credit restraints fairly promptly 
and more keenly. But not only do general 
credit restrictions have selective effects, it 
also appears that these effects may inter- 
fere with some key objectives of national 
economic policy—such as the extension of 
homeownership, the promotion of sound 
neighborhoods, and the maintenance of an 
environment in which small and new busi- 
nesses, which are a vital source of innova- 
tion in our economy, have a reasonable op- 
portunity to survive, prosper, and grow.” 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that if housing and 
other municipal programs had been repre- 
sented at the cabinet level when these major 
decisions were made, a more equitable policy 
might have been worked out without ham- 
pering the objective of restraining price 
increases. 

The programs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency involve billions of dollars. 
These programs affect every community in 
our Nation. They have a major impact on 
our national economy, on the strength and 
well-being of our Nation, and on the welfare 
of all of our people. 


NEED PULLING TOGETHER 


It is obvious that these programs can and 
must be administered better than they are 
within the loose organization in which they 
were placed in 1947. They need and must 
have the same kind of leadership that we 
have already in the field of agriculture, nat- 
ural resources, labor, commerce, and the rest. 

The need for pulling together.the then- 
existing programs was obvious during World 
War II, when the National Housing Agency 
was set up to make sure that the Nation’s 
housing resources were channeled toward 
the single goal—victory. After the war, the 
need for directing the housing programs to- 
ward the postwar goal of better housing for 
our citizens was equally obvious, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was cre- 
ated to meet that need. 

As the urbanization of the Nation in- 
creased, and as we learned more about the 
problems facing us in the New World after 
the readjustment period, we came to realize 
that our goals must include not only better 
housing but the whole complex of things 
that have resulted from a new pattern of 
living and a changing technology. 

Thus, the Congress has assigned to the 
Housing Agency since the end of World War 
II a whole array of new programs concerned 
with the urban development and redevelop- 
ment. And from this has arisen the de- 
mand that the agency administering these 
programs be appropriately placed in the 
Federal structure, so that the full poten- 
tial of these programs can be realized. 


PROBLEMS IN COMMON 


There is one point which I cannot empha- 
size too strongly. Some people unfortu- 
nately seem to identify a department of ur- 
ban affairs only with large cities. This im- 
pression is completely mistaken. To be sure 
our large cities have some special problems, 
as do small communities. However, cities 
of every size have many problems and aspi- 
rations in common. I feel confident that a 
department of urban affairs would not be 
administered simply to benefit the larger 
metropolitan areas. 

In fact, I believe smaller communities 
would benefit most. Big cities have money 
to get planners, contact people, and Wash- 
ington representatives, whereas the small 
towns of America are not blessed with this 
wealth of specialized personnel to assist in 
unraveling the redtape that inevitably de- 
velops when the varied Federal departments 
are involved. The result is that many cities 
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and towns must depend on their Congress- through grants made by the Housing Agency 


man and with so many considerations it is 
impossible for him alone to give these mu- 
nicipal problems the time and detail which 
they merit. 

The Alabama League of Municipalities, of 
which I have been executive director since 
it was established in 1935, represents all 
Alabama communities, regardless of size. 
These communities range from very small 
towns up to the metropolitan area of Bir- 
mingham with its total population of over 
600,000, but most of them are small, by 
“big city” standards. I would not be testify- 
ing in support of this measure if I did not 
believe that all of these communities would 
benefit. 

SMALL-TOWN PROBLEMS 

I think it is important to point out that 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency does 
recognize small-community problems, and 
makes special provision for them. 

The certified agency program in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the facil- 
ities which the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program offers to small communities 
are examples of this. The particular prob- 
lems of small communities have been 
recognized also in the arrangement made by 
HHFA to adopt the concept of the workable 
program for community improvement to the 
needs of cities of less than 5,000 population 
and in the Public Housing Administration 
manual relating to the management of low- 
rent public housing projects of 200 or less 
units. 

In Alabama, we find that the Housing 
Agency programs help the smallest of our 
communities, and this is true in other parts 
of the country as well. A few figures will 
illustrate the importance of the programs 
which would be placed in the new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs to these communities. 

1. Urban renewal, through which the Fed- 
eral Government bears two-thirds of the cost 
of acquiring slum areas and preparing the 
land for reuse, is typically thought of as a 
“big city” program. Yet, in March 1961, 93 
of the 483 local public agencies participating 
in the urban renewal program were serving 
communities of under 10,000 population, 
and 203 of these local agencies were serving 
communities of fewer than 50,000 persons. 

2. Public facility loans are made to com- 
munities which cannot secure funds in the 
private bond market upon reasonable terms. 
Over 90 percent of the loans under this 
program have been to communities of less 
than 5,000 population and for the construc- 
tion of such basic public works as sewer and 
water systems. 

THE TYPICAL APPLICANT 


The typical applicant under this program 
has been a town of about 1,000 persons, 
which needs $200,000 to finance an essen- 
tial public works project, and which has 
never before issued bonds or planned and 
built a public facility. 

3. Advances are available for public bodies 
to enable them to plan needed public works. 
These advances are interest free, and become 
repayable when and if the planned facility 
is placed under construction. Through 
March of this year, of the 2,920 applications 
received under this program, 1,064 came from 
communities under 5,000 population and 
2,290 were from communities under 50,000 
population. 

4. Public housing has also assisted a great 
many of our small cities. As of September 
30, 1960, the number of communities with 
low-rent public housing projects or with 
fund reservations looking toward such proj- 
ects totaled 1,503. Of these, 734 were places 
of less than 5,000 population and 1,310 were 
places of less than 10,000 population. 

5. In the preparation of community plans, 
more than 1,500 cities of under 50,000 popu- 
lation—most of them much smaller than 
thia—have been given financial assistance 


to State governments under the urban plan- 
ning assistance program. 
GROWTH OF COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I am well aware that the 
creation of a new Cabinet post is a serious 
undertaking. It is not something which 
can or should be done to fit some planner’s 
idea of an organization chart. In the early 
days of our Nation there were only five Cabi- 
net posts—the Department of State, Treas- 
ury, War, the Attorney General, and the 
Postmaster General. Since then, as the need 
arose, additional departments have been 
created. Under the pressure of our national 
development, the Department of Interior 
was created in 1849, followed by Agriculture 
in 1862, Commerce and Labor in 1913, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1953. 

In recent decades there has been increas- 
ing attention at the Federal level to urban 
problems. Federal housing legislation now 
aids a substantial part of home building 
activity; Federal contributions are made to 
housing for lowest income groups; grants 
are available to help communities rebuild 
slum areas; and Federal loans are available 
for community facilities and other purposes. 
I hope that this committee will agree that 
the time has come to officially and formally 
recognize the growth of cities and their 
problems by creating a new department 
which will combine the multitude of exist- 
ing functions aimed at urban development 
and urban survival. 





Where Conservative Strength Comes From 
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HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, as every- 
one knows, there is a great resurgence of 
conservatism throughout the United 
States. Many times it has been said that 
only the older people or the business 
people or the wealthy people are con- 
servative. 

I am taking the liberty to insert here- 
with, a letter written to the editor of 
one of the foremost newspapers in the 
country, the Long Island Press. I do not 
know the writer of the article, but cer- 
tainly it points up in no uncertain terms, 
how the youth of our country are feeling 
on this particular question. This letter 
is indicative of many more letters I re- 
ceive in my office and upon each return 
to my district during the session, I met 
many other young people who are ex- 
pressing the same thoughts and ideas. 

The letter follows: 

WHERE CONSERVATIVE STRENGTH COMES 

From 

It is interesting to note the usual array 
of twisted and distorted facts that com- 
prise the recent articles in the Press con- 


-cerning ~arious conservative organizations. 


True to form, the so-called “facts” are 
gathered from the usual prejudiced sources 
sympathetic to the liberal and left wing 
elements. 

It is particularly amusing to note the 
finality of the so-called experts and soci- 
ologists in analyzing the components of 
what they term “right wing activist groups.” 
One sociologist analyzes the right wing 
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groups as containing ‘a significant number 
of executives who are frustrated from vari- 
ous sources, so as an outlet they fight com- 
munism.” Another, a Jesuit priest, paints 
the average conservative as “a member of 
the upper middle class struggling to arive 
at the top.” 

The truth of the matter is that a great 
percentage of the present day conservative 
organizations is composed of the average 
middle class worker who recognizes the tre- 
mendous progress throughout the world of 
the Godless Communist conspiracy. He 
has witnessed the emergence of this prog- 
ress with the help of policies formulated 
by his own government over the past 20 
years. 

He notes the growth of pacifist organiza- 
tions who have no moral obligation to de- 
fend the country that he has fought to pre- 
serve. He watches deals being made with 
Communist puppets with the blessing of 
his President. He watches conservative 
generals and teachers silenced because they 
dare speak up in defense of their country. 

He watches his individual freedom grad- 
ually being crushed by more and more cen- 
tralization of big government. He watches 
Supreme Court Justices, who are sworn to 
uphold the Constitution, gradually tear it 
apart. 

These are the real reasons for the tre- 
mendous upsurge of the so-called “right 
wing organizations.” 

GerorceE L. Brapy, 
Vice President, Nassau Conservatives. 
MASSAPEQUA. 





Will the President Learn His Job Before 
It Is Too Late? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the following article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, warning of the conse- 
quences of the inability of the adminis- 
tration to tackle the problems we face. 
I hope the President will complete his 
on-the-job training in the shortest pos- 
sible time so that we will have some 
clear-cut and forthright action in the 
field of foreign relations and concerning 
our domestic economy before it is too 
late: 

Po.urricaL No MAn’s LAND 

Almost everyone, it seems, is dissatisfied 
in one way or another with the Kennedy 
administration. Even its best friends are 
saying it is floundering like a fish on a 
beach. What is the trouble anyway? 

A number of explanations readily occur 
for the confusion and curious out-of-con- 
trol atmosphere in Washington—an atmos- 
phere so palpable in regard to Cuba, Laos 
the mishmash of domestic programs, the 
haphazard running of the White House, 
the inept handling of the press, and just 
about everything else of either major or 
minor significance. 

One reason commonly heard is that the 
President is still working into his unenvi- 
able job; his supporters are hopeful about 
this on-the-job training, figuring he has the 
capacity to learn and is learning. Another 
explanation is that he has been the victim 
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of uncommonly bad advice, which seems 
plain enough. A related view is that, what- 
ever the first appearances, the quality of 
many of the advisers he brought to Wash- 
ington is not very high. Still another is 
that Mr. Kennedy and his colleagues are 
temperamentally prone to speak more firmly 
than they are willing to act, which unques- 
tionably does make for confusion. 

There is, we suspect, a good deal of truth 
in all of this, and yet take it all in all it does 
not seem to be the whole of the trouble. 
For what it is worth, we sense an additional 
difficulty: In a deep and philosophical sense, 
this administration does not know what it is 
doing or what it wants for America. 

To be sure, administration spokesmen 
talk a lot about national purpose, national 
goals and the need for citizens’ sacrifices for 
the national interest. And the administra- 
tion does have broad goals, the same ones as 
would any other administration—a just 
peace in the world, concern for the common 
weal at home. But all that is much too 
general to define a clear political philosophy. 

In the present climate of American poli- 
tics, two philosophies are possible. One is 
the traditional, constitutional concept of 
Government: That the individual prospers 
best, materially and spiritually, when least 
hampered by government, and that govern- 
ment should do only what the people can- 
not do by themselves. However much this 
approach may be abused in political prac- 
tice, it at least provides clear principles 
which can be applied in specific cases and 
specific choices. 

The second philosophy is the doctrine of 
the big government solution: The answer to 
all problems and the foundation of all hopes 
lies in the expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This, too, can be a self-consistent 
philosophy, leading logically to socialism if 
not totalitarianism. 

The Kennedy administration has so far 
shown little use for the first and leans 
strongly to the second. Yet the administra- 
tion is not prepared—nor would it be a po- 
litically realistic decision—to apply the doc- 
trine of the Federal solution fully and con- 
sistently and logically. Thus, it finds itself 
in a foggy area somewhere in between the 
two, with no compass for direction and no 
dependable guide for the hard choices that 
have to be made. 

This makes more difficult the conduct of 
foreign affairs, difficult enough at best. For 
example, while the administration cannot 
yet be called soft on communism, it is very 
soft on socialism abroad, an attitude which 
is no help in fighting communism. In gen- 
eral, uncertainty as to one’s own ideological 
stand complicates the countering of a de- 
termined and politically committed foe. 

In domestic matters, how can such an 
administration draw any lines, set up any 
priorities among the myriad competing spe- 
cial interest claims? Without a political 
Philosophy, it has no logic with which to re- 
sist any. It tries to satisfy all but succeeds 
in satisfying none. 

Even without a clear direction, there is a 
financial yardstick to determine how much 
is enough and how much is too much, but 
the administration won’t use it. Instead of 
insisting that the Government spend no 
more than it has left after meeting the re- 
quirements of defense, this administration 
says categorically that budget deficits are 
“inevitable and appropriate” and that living 
within income is “totally unacceptable.” 
This being said, there is no measure for 
setting priorities or, indeed, for saying ‘“‘no” 
to anything. 

It is no wonder the upshot of all this is to 
bewilder the Nation and the world. We say 
that not merely in criticism of the Presi- 
dent, for many circumstances and many as- 
sociates are conspiring to make his job 
tougher than it need be, and he is entitled 
to sympathy on that account. 
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Still, it is up to him to pull his adminis- 
tration out of its intellectual fog, and we 
hope he can. Until he does, the administra- 
tion will give the impression of floundering 
because it is in fact floundering in a politi- 
cal no man’s land. 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus housing bill on which the House 
has just acted contains several features 
which would benefit the building indus- 
try and the national welfare at the mo- 
ment but in the long run would be detri- 
mental to both. 

Sufficient public attention has not 
been given, in my opinion, to these fea- 
tures which over a period of years would 
help to destroy our historic free enter- 
prise system. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include a statement I have prepared 
bringing out some of the measure’s bad 
features which should be brought to the 
attention not only of persons directly 
interested in the bill but of taxpayers 
generally. 

The beneficial features of the new 
housing bill are so heavily outweighed 
by its evils that it should never have 
been passed. 

It undoubtedly would stimulate pri- 
vate homebuilding, notably by increas- 
ing the maximum maturity for regular 
FHA sales housing insurance from 30 to 
35 years and by increasing the maxi- 
mum mortgage from $22,500 to $25,000. 

Those points are in its favor. But its 
bad points should be examined. 

Its authorization for 100,000 new pub- 
lic housing units is totally indefensible. 
So, too, is its potential ultimate cost to 
the taxpayers of more than $9 billion, 
most of it by back-door financing. 

The bill’s goal of providing adequate 
housing for middle-income groups is, of 
course, laudable. But its methods of 
moving toward the goal amount to a 
major phase of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s drive to concentrate all 
power in the Federal Government. 

It contains a section providing low- 
interest FHA-FNMA loans for apart- 
ment-type housing for middle-income 
groups. Stripped of its attractive but 
illusory verbiage, the plan amounts to a 
subsidy with about $1.5 billion of Fed- 
eral tax funds, for moderate-income 
rental housing. It marks a major stride 
toward socialization of the housing in- 
dustry. 

Under this plan, local public bodies, 
including even local housing authorities, 
can obtain some mortgage loans which 
now could bear interest as low as 3% 
percent. Since no limit is set in the 
bill, the loans could be for 40, 50, or 60 
years or whatever maturity the Housing 
Commissioner determines. 
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Furthermore, the Commissioner could 
reduce or waive completely the FHA in- 
surance premium. 

These loans then could be purchased 
by FNMA, under its special assistance 
program which is financed by direct 
borrowing from the Treasury—back- 
door financing. 

This is a new form of subsidized pub- 
lic housing not. limited to low income 
groups. It is the start of a new system 
of subsidized rental housing against 
which it would be impossible for private 
enterprise to compete. No builder for 
profit could obtain 3%-percent, 50- or 
60-year mortgage loans and he certainly 
could not compete against them when 
he would have to pay the going market 
rate, now 5% percent. 

It is the beginning of the end of 
profit private enterprise in the rental 
housing market. 

This provision alone justifies a vote 
against the omnibus bill, even though, 
as I have said, it contains other provi- 
sions which at the moment would be 
helpful to home builders and to the na- 
tional economy. But in the long run, 
both would suffer from socialization of 
the industry. 

Another highly objectionable provi- 
sion that should be mentioned is the 
bill’s authorization of $500 million for 
loans to communities for essential facil- 
ities such as sewer and water systems. 
Of the sum, $50 million is reserved for 
mass transportation loans. 

Again, the danger in the provision is 
hidden. The fact is, however, that it 
would needlessly federalize the Nation’s 
municipal financing system and would, 
in effect, substitute Federal funds for 
private funds in municipal financing. 
More socialism and concentration of 
power in Washington, as we find every- 
where under the New Frontier. 

On the issue of the bill’s total cost, 
its Democratic sponsors claim it would 
amount only to something in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion. But in arriving 
at this figure, they conveniently fail to 
include the future payments that will 
be due under the public housing sub- 
sidy contracts which the bill authorizes. 
They also fail to include anything under 
an unspecified authorization for FNMA 
to re-use repayments on mortgages it 
now holds, which could amount to as 
much as $1.6 billion. 

Republican members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, on the other 
hand, have carefully documented their 
contention that the total cost of the 
omnibus legislation could amount to 
$9 billion. 

As bad as is this total cost figure, its 
worst feature is that all but approxi- 
mately $250 million of the total would 
be by back-door financing. This means 
that with the bill enacted into law the 
executive branch will have some $8.75 
billion which it can spend in future years 
without any further action whatsoever 
by the Congress. The regular appro- 
priations process will have been success- 
fully bypassed. There will be no occa- 
sion or opportunity for Congress or its 
Appropriations Committees to consider 
further the wisdom or necessity for the 
spending. The only thing Congress 
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could do would be to rescind the author- 
ization, which, for practical purposes, 
would be virtually impossible. 

This bill should be subjected to an 
overall view, along with other items in 
the New Frontier legislative program, 
such as its Federal aid-to-education and 
medical-care plans. Under such an ob- 
jective scrutiny, a pattern becomes 
clear—a pattern of making Washington 
the seat of an all-powerful, highly con- 
centrated Federal Government which 
will govern all of the Nation’s needs. 

Considered by itself, each of these 
programs has a particular appeal to 
some special group of people. The 
group thinks it is good because it benefits 
them individually. If the programs 
were all presented in a single package, 
their socialistic nature would be appar- 
ent and the package would be rejected. 

The parts of the package are just as 
bad when they are presented piecemeal. 
They should be voted down by the Con- 
gress individually, just as they would be 
if they were considered as a single unit. 





Petition of More Than 500 Residents of 
California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, though 
the United States generates 70 percent 
of today’s air passengers, American-flag 
carriers are permitted to serve only 20 
percent of the passenger traffic. As 
each year passes, we drive American- 
flag carriers further to the wall by de- 
nying them route extensions which are 
granted to their foreign competitors. 

In my opinion, it is time that our Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy which would 
at least give equal consideration to 
to American carriers and reverse the 
policy of favoring foreign carriers. This 
opinion is shared by more than 500 of 
my constituents who recently signed the 
following petition and sent it to me. I 
wholeheartedly subscribe to the views 
expressed and commend this petition to 
my colleagues: 

Hon, CHaARLEs S. GUBSER, 

House of Representatives, 

Room 336, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, GuBser: The undersigned resi- 
dents of California respectfully petition that 
you, as our Representative in Congress, in- 
tervene and use the authority of your office 
to halt the steady deterioration of our Na- 
tion’s position in world air commerce. 

As residents of a State historically and 
economically associated with all the facets 
of aviation we have watched with concern 
the steady encroachment of more and more 
foreign-flag carriers into our major air com- 
merce markets without equitable compen- 
sating restrictions on the carriage of US. 
nationals. 

The United States provides approximately 
70 percent of the passengers traveling by air 
today. The subsidized foreign-flag carrier 
operating almost solely to further national 
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prestige is steadily syphoning off this busi- 
ness from our privately owned nonsubsidized 
U.S. carriers. They attract our passengers 
through their preferential single carrier route 
structure to and from the major traffic gen- 
erating points throughout the world and 
their multiple-access cities within the United 
States. Free enterprise as exemplified by the 
U.S. carriers is being engulfed by foreign 
monopolies within our own country, evi- 
dently with our Government’s knowledge and 
consent. 

At this time we specifically request that 
you: 

1. Aid and support the efforts of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board through docket 12063 to 
establish an orderly development of interna- 
tional aviation and the proper apportion- 
ment thereof to US. carriers. 

2. Support to the fullest extent possible 
the move to restrain K.L.M. from securing 
Los Angeles as a west coast terminal for their 
extensive worldwide routes. We further ask 
that you refuse to support, or even consider 
in the future, the application of any foreign 
air carrier for extension or continuation of 
its routes within the United States unless 
it adheres to the capacity restrictions set 
forth in the Bermuda agreement and as 
proposed in CAB docket 12063. 

This petition is dictated not only by our 
concern over our prospective economic loss 
but also by our concern over the fact that 
the United States will some day soon sink 
to the level of a second-class power in inter- 
national commercial aviation, and that the 
resultant loss of stature will further endan- 
ger our Nation and the security of those 
nations who look to the United States for 
leadership and strength. 

The undersigned petitioners respectfully 
request your aid and support to end this 
threat to our Nation and its leadership in 
aviation. 

(Signed by more than 500 persons.) 





Hanford Reactor Steam—Use It or 
Lose It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee report on the AEC authori- 
zation bill for fiscal 1962 was filed last 
Wednesday, and the House will be asked 
to consider the bill soon. A considerable 
amount of time and energy has gone 
into this bill by the Joint Committee. 
Generally, I think it is a good bill and 
most of it should be approved by the 
House. However, there is one project 
included which I feel is unnecessary and 
unjustified. It is a sheer waste of $95 
million of otherwise urgently needed 
Federal funds which the Nation’s tax- 
payers have to provide. This project 
would provide for the addition of about 
800,000 kilowatts of electric generating 
capacity to the new production reactor 
being constructed at Hanford, Wash. 

Advocates of this proposal use as: one 
of their arguments the assertion that 
the Federal Government thus would be 
putting to good use the reactor steam 
that otherwise would be wasted. For 
example, Charles F, Luce, the Bonneville 
Power Administrator, told the Joint 
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Committee that, in effect, it would be 
wasteful and extravagant to dump new 
production reactor steam—heat—into 
the Columbia River. 

Using this argument, supporters of the 
project would have us believe, in essence 
at least, that steam from the NPR is to 
be regarded as a natural resource that 
must be conserved in much the same 
manner that water, forest, mineral, and 
other resources of the Nation must be 
conserved. From the point of view of 
the conservation purist, this may seem 
to be true to a degree, but the validity 
of the argument rests in part on an 
interpretation of the term “natural re- 
source” as it relates specifically to steam. 

In various parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United States, steam occurs in 
nature as a result of the interaction of 
subsurface water and the molten rock 
material originating within the earth. 
Natural steam frequently is vented to the 
atmosphere in the geysers familiar to all 
who are acquainted with our national 
parks in the West. 

This kind of natural steam has been 
put to productive use in Iceland, Italy, 
and the United States for such things 
as space heating and power generation. 
In Iceland, for example, much of the city 
of Reykjavik is heated by natural steam- 
natural hot water pumped from hot 
springs approximately 40 miles from the 
city. 

With respect to power-generating ap- 
plications of natural steam, the first 
natural steam-electric plant was built 
at Larderello, in the Italian province of 
Tuscany. In California, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. recently began operating a 
12,500-kilowatt station—the Geysers 
powerplant—immediately adjacent to a 
natural steam bed at Big Sulphur Creek 
about 92 miles north of San Francisco. 
Forty years of research and development 
have been invested in this natural steam- 
electric plant by P.G. & E., and several 
specially organized development com- 
panies. 

Under these circumstances, in Iceland, 
Italy, and the United States, natural 
steam may indeed be considered as a 
natural resource which has been put to 
use on the basis of economic feasibility. 
The cost of using natural steam-natural 
hot water for space heating in Reyk- 
javik, for example, has to be competitive 
with the cost of conventional style space 
heating at that location. The cost of 
generating electric energy at P.G. & E.’s 
Geysers powerplant must compare fa- 
vorably with the cost of generating elec- 
tric energy by conventional means in 
other parts of the P.G. & E. system. An 
unusual natural resource, natural steam, 
therefore, has been utilized for the bene- 
fit of mankind in these areas on the basis 
of prudent business practices. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact, however, 
that steam occurs abundantly in nature 
in certain parts of the world does not 
impose a requirement on anyone in 
those areas that the steam be put to use 
without considering carefully the eco- 
nomic aspects involved. Icelandic au- 
thorities would not have piped natural 
steam-natural hot water to Reykjavik 
if conventional space heating fuels were 
available in quantity at competitive 
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cost. Certainly, P.G. & E. Officials 
would not have invested in the Geysers 
powerplant if the cost of generating 
electric energy at that station did not 
meet the test of economic competitive- 
ness for the P.G. & E. system as a whole. 

Considering the source and use of nat- 
ural steam in Iceland, Italy, and the 
United States, in the examples cited, I 
cannot agree that steam from the NPR 
should be regarded honestly as a nat- 
ural resource. NPR steam is not a nat- 
ural byproduct of nuclear fission per se. 
Rather, it is the byproduct of the intro- 
duction of cooling water into the pro- 
duction reactor core. However, regard- 
less of whether or not one considers 
NPR steam as a natural resource suita- 
ble for productive application, its use 
for any purpose, including the genera- 
tion of electric energy, must be subject 
to the vigorous test of economic com- 
petitiveness with other conventional, 
and unconventional, sources of steam. 

There are many examples in this Na- 
tion’s nuclear development program 
where heat produced in a reactor is dis- 
sipated rather than utilized because it 
simply is not economically feasible to 
construct the facilities necessary to use 
it. For example, the AEC authorization 
bill for fiscal 1961 contained authoriza- 
tion to increase the core size in the 
Shippingport reactor to 150,000 kilo- 
watts and to provide a heat dump to 
take care of the excess steam over and 
above the capabilities of the present 
generating facilities. During hearings 
on that bill, on March 10, 1960, Vice 
Adm. Hyman Rickover testified that 
from the standpoint of the Government 
it appeared that it would be cheaper to 
put in the heat dump rather than spend 
the money necessary to increase the size 
of the electric generating facilities. In 
other words, it simply would not be eco- 
nomically feasible to utilize the in- 
creased steam from the Shippingport 
reactor. Furthermore, many of the re- 
actor projects at the National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho or other sites 
do not include electric generating facil- 
ities to utilize reactor steam because 
they are not economically competitive. 

Let me remind my colleagues that in 
an effort to utilize heat contained in 
steam more efficiently, the electric util- 
ity industry and the manufacturing in- 
dustry have developed steam technology 
over the years to the point where mod- 
ern conventional steam-electric generat- 
ing stations use high-pressure steam. 
The up-to-date boilers are designed to 
produce steam of the requisite quality, 
and the turbine generators have been 
developed to make efficient use of such 
steam. 

However, supporters of the scheme to 
add generating facilities to the NPR 
must admit that steam from the NPR 
will be low-quality, low-temperature, 
low-pressure, saturated steam, which is 
substantially inferior to that being used 
in today’s turbine generators. Al- 
though it is recognized that the electric 
utility industry has no interest in such 
an outdated venture, the supporters 
would try to have us believe the Han- 
ford steam plant could provide valuable 
experience in the manufacture and 
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operation of very large turbines employ- 
ing low-pressure saturated steam. But, 
I can assure everyone that such a claim 
is the furthest thing from the truth. 

While some may assert that it would 
be wasteful and extravagant to dump 
the reactor steam, as Mr. Luce said in 
essence, we must all keep in mind that a 
proposal such as this one at Hanford 
would be substantially more wasteful and 
extravagant with respect to an even 
more precious resource—Federal funds 
from the Nation’s taxpayers. 

By this I mean that during dual-pur- 
pose operation when the NPR would be 
producing both plutonium and power, 
for example, power from the Hanford 
steam plant would cost 3.7 mills per 
killowatt-hour, according to figures con- 
tained in studies on conversion of the 
NPR to power generation. This figure 
would include none of the costs of the 
NPR itself—without which steam surely 
could not be generated—and none of the 
costs of reactor operation, maintenance, 
fuel, and insurance. And in subsequent 
power-only operation, NPR power would 
cost an average of 5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour—here the cost would include 
charges for reactor operation, mainte- 
nance, fuel, and insurance. 

Furthermore, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s authorization bill for fiscal 
1962, H.R. 7576, provides in section 110 
that power generated at the Hanford 
steamplant would be delivered to the 
Bonneville Power Administration for dis- 
tribution and sale by BPA. At the same 
time, power for the Hanford reservation 
would continue to be provided by BPA 
under existing terms and prices. 

At the present time, the average sell- 
ing price of power on the BPA system is 


2.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. The cost of 
power averages 2.6 mills, including 
transmission costs. Therefore, BPA 


shows a loss on the order of 0.3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour of power sold. 

During the dual-purpose period of 
1964-72, Hanford power would cost 
BPA 1.4 mills per kilowatt-hour more 
than the current average selling price 
for system power. And for the power- 
only period after 1972, Hanford power 
would cost BPA 2.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour more than the current average sell- 
ing price for system power, or more than 
twice the current price. 

It is a well-known fact that the Bon- 
neville Power Administration has already 
lost a great deal of money in its opera- 
tions over the last 3 years. And if the 
Hanford steamplant were to be a small 
station, with limited generating capacity 
which would make a genuine contribu- 
tion to the development of nuclear- 
power technology, perhaps a slight in- 
crease in annual losses might be justi- 
fied. But with the capacity on the order 
of 800,000 kilowatts during the power- 
only period, the Hanford steamplant 
would not be a small plant by any 
standards. And it should be pointed out 
that the AEC Chairman told the Joint 
Committee this project would have only 
“limited benefits to nuclear-power tech- 
nology.” ‘The losses that would be sus- 
tained by operation of the NPR as a 
power producer would increase BPA’s 
total annual losses substantially, at great 
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cost to every person in the United States 
who helps to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment, or by increased energy costs to 
customers in the Pacific Northwest. For 
each hour of operation on a power-only 
basis, for example, the Government 
would receive in revenue from Hanford 
only 46 cents on every dollar it would 
spend to operate the NPR on that basis, 
and the other 54 cents of every dollar 
would be paid by the constituents of 
every Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding, may I say 
that if it is wasteful and extravagant to 
dump NPR steam into the Columbia 
River it is much more wasteful and ex- 
travagant to dump Federal funds into 
an operation that is not economically 
prudent by the most liberal standards of 
measurement. And, even if one were to 
agree that Hanford reactor steam is a 
natural resource which should be used 
wisely if possible, wisdom dictates—as it 
has in Iceland, Italy, and the United 
States with respect to natural steam— 
that the resource be put to use only 
where the proposed use can pass the test 
of economic competitiveness with con- 
ventional uses of steam. 

The matter resolves itself into one 
basic question: Which of the two re- 
sources—Hanford reactor steam or Fed- 
eral funds—is the more precious in these 
times of great demands on the National 
Treasury? The answer, it seems to me, 
lies in each of our individual judgments 
as to whether it is the better to let the 
reactor steam go to waste or to waste 
Federal funds merely for the purpose of 
putting the steam to some technically 
outmoded use. In a choice such as this, 
I trust that most of the Members of 
Congress can be found lining up with the 
interest of their taxpaying constituents 
shouting, “‘Save dollars, not steam.” 

For this reason, I sincerely urge each 
one of my friends and colleagues to join 
with me in opposing this wasteful ex- 
penditure of $95 million by striking Proj- 
ect 62-a-—6 from the AEC authorization 
bill for fiscal 1962 when it comes before 
us for a vote. 





Another Temporary Measure To Become 
Permanent Fixture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTALIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
just no such thing as a temporary meas- 
ure, or a temporary program to help in 
some emergency. Any time we pass a 
temporary tax, or a temporary relief 
bill, or a temporary program to help tide 
over some emergency, you can bet your 
bottom dollar the social planners will 
come up with some wrinkle to make it 
permanent. This has been going on for 
the past 30 years and the American peo- 
ple and the Congress are still falling 
for it. I think it is time we stop dream- 
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ing that life is easy and return to the 
basic thinking that life is real and life 
is earnest. Our spending programs 
should be kept in line with our ability 
to pay out of present income, not by tax- 
ing generations yet unborn. Temporary 
relief programs should be so labeled and 
not made permanent doles under the 
guise of unemployment insurance or 
some other gimmick. Farm programs, 
designed to help us through the depres- 
sion of the thirties ought to be done 
away with and the farmers allowed to 
operate in a free economy. In this con- 
nection, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune regarding an- 
other so-called temporary program, Pub- 
lic Law 480, originally passed for the 
specific purpose of exporting surplus 
farm commodities which were running 
out of our collective ears, but now pro- 
posed by the administration as a perma- 
nent part of our law in setting up an in- 
ternational welfare program: 
FOREIGN TRADE VERSUS FOREIGN WELFARE 


A commission composed of men in govern- 
ment and industry has recommended that 
Federal aid in developing foreign markets 
for American agricultural products be ex- 
panded and made permanent. The recom- 
mendation was based on a study of what has 
been accomplished under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. This 
act, known as Public Law 480, provides for 
moving U.S. farm surpluses abroad through 
sales for foreign currencies, donations for 
emergency relief, gifts through voluntary 
relief agencies, and barter for strategic 
materials. 

The commission’s report noted that 60 U.S. 
trade groups, representing agricultural pro- 
ducers and processors, operating in more 
than 50 countries under Public Law 480 
financing, have participated in the work of 
finding foreign markets. 

In recommending that the program be- 
come permanent, the commission said that 
regular dollar appropriations should be pro- 
vided to the extent that foreign currencies 
are insufficient. It also recommended that 
Congress appropriate funds to finance es- 
tablished market development projects for 
periods of up to 5 years in advance, instead 
of the present 3 years. 


Amendments to the act to accomplish 
these objectives are included in the Ken- 
nedy administration’s controversial omni- 
bus farm bill, now before Congress. The 
proposed amendments call for total appro- 
priations of $7.5 billion for the next 5 years, 
with the provision that no more than $2.5 
billion could be spent in any one year. They 
also would permit this country to establish 
“national food reserves” in underdeveloped 
countries to be paid fer in either local cur- 
rencies or dollars as the stocks are used. 

The Public Law 480 program was author- 
ized in 1954 as a temporary measure to help 
export surplus farm commodities. Since its 
enactment, nearly $11 billion worth of sur- 
plus stocks have been moved abroad under 
the program. It will expire this year, unless 
Congress extends it. 

What the administration seeks to do is 
transform a temporary surplus removal proj- 
ect into a permanent international welfare 
program with broad implications for foreign 
as well as domestic policy. One of the 
dangers of such a program is that dumping 
our surpluses abroad could wreck world 
commodity markets, with further dislocation 
of our own agricultural economy. Another 
danger is the risk of weakening or destroy- 
ing the domestic markets of the countries 
we are trying to help. Some countries al- 
ready are protesting on these grounds. 
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The objective should be not to expand 
such programs or make them permanent, 
but to strengthen and develop world mar- 
kets through private trade, rather than 
through Federal aid and its consequent huge 
outlays of public funds. 





Let’s Ban the Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appears in the July issue of Air 
Force magazine: 

Let’s BAN THE BAN 


(By Claude Witze, senior editor, Air Force 
magazine) 


President Kennedy found his interview 
with Premier Khrushchev in Vienna a sober- 
ing experience. There was no loss of temper, 
he told the Nation upon his return, and 
there were no threats or ultimatums. But 
he repeated that the meeting was somber. 
Progress? None was either achieved or pre- 
tended, although the two K.’s did agree that 
an effective cease-fire is essential in Laos. 
But even while the President was speaking 
the Soviets were egging on their rebel allies 
in that country, and the next day Padong 
fell to the Reds. It is evident that Mr. 
Khrushchev, who has described himself as 
the locomotive of history, has no intention 
of either slowing down or being switched 
onto a siding. 

Of the other issues discussed in Vienna the 
tinderbox is supposed to be Berlin, but any- 
one even halfway familiar with the vagaries 
of Russian negotiations would hesitate to 
make book on it. Our opponents are mas- 
ters at the art of distracting attention. The 
very fact that this technique is a favored 
Kremlin ploy lends, in our opinion, more 
than passing importance to the major issue 
on the Vienna agenda that does not involve 
somebody else’s geography. The sum of what 
was said about the negotiations on a nuclear 
test ban apparently is that Russia no longer 
wants an agreement in this area, if it ever 
did. 

A workable nuclear test agreement, obvi- 
ously bogged down in the Geneva conver- 
sations and not made more likely in Vienna, 
is a cherished ambition of Mr. Kennedy and 
several prominent members of his admin- 
istration. After all, if achieved, it would 
be a basic first step toward the genuine dis- 
armament or arms control program they 
hope is possible. During the presidential 
campaign Mr. Kennedy may even have 
created his own quandary of today by an- 
nouncing that he, if elected, would make one 
last effort to get something fruitful out of 
the Geneva meetings, which have been un- 
derway since 1958. 

Well, he has had his try and it has been 
rebuffed. It fell just as decisively as did 
Padong. This could have been anticipated, 
we believe, from the facts as recorded by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in its an- 
nual report to Congress for 1960. AEC made 
at clear that it is almost impossible to con- 
trive an effective control system—basic to 
a test ban agreement. The United States 
suspended tests with the start of the Geneva 
talks in October of 1958, a step that was 
billed as not necessarily halting our tech- 
nological progress on nuclear weapons but 
which certainly had that effect. For all 
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practical purposes our development of im- 
proved nuclear weapons stands, at the 1958 
level. This is a unilateral ban, self-imposed, 
unpoliced. AEC did not say so, but there 
is real national peril in the probability that 
Russia has made substantial nuclear progress 
while we have been leaning on hope. 

Military observers have been present at 
all of the negotiations to date, but there 
appears to have been a minimum reliance 
on U.S. military intelligence and judgment. 
There is no record, to our knowledge, of the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If they 
are known, they have not been made public. 
The late Thomas E. Murray, an AEC mem- 
ber for about 7 years, has written that “if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked—and 
the American people are entitled to pose 
this question—whether our test policy is en- 
dangering our over-all national defense posi- 
tion, their answer would be yes.” The ref- 
erence here, of course, is to our failure to 
press on with improved nuclear weapons. 
Another aspect of the matter is our evident 
policy determination to prepare a deterrent 
force of ICBM capabilities while defense 
against ICBM’s remains a major mystery. 
Further nuclear tests are essential for intel- 
ligence research work designed to solve this 
mystery. It is clear that a breakthrough in 
this area alone, which the Russians could 
achieve while we observe our self-imposed 
discipline, could be the most important de- 
velopment since the perfection of the ICBM 
itself. 

Likewise, our future deterrent force will 
rely heavily on Polaris and Minuteman. 
Each of these has a much smaller warhead 
than Atlas or Titan, a situation which could 
conceivably be corrected through further 
research and testing. 

It is mid-June, at this writing, and iz- 
dications are that the United States has not 
abandoned hope of an agreement, despite 
Russian intransigence. Russia, by its own 
statement, now considers that communism 
is on top in the world struggle and there 
no longer is any reason to negotiate seri- 
ously with us on arms limitation, test bans, 
or anything else. In the face of this Presi- 
dent Kennedy is determined to continue the 
test ban talks, undoubtedly for the purpose 
of making it clear to all the world that the 
U.S.S.R., and not the United States, is re- 
sponsible if they fail. 

This is not a situation that we can live 
with as freedom continues to fall back on a 
dozen fronts from Havana to Hanoi. If it 
turns out further that the enemy has not 
been wasting these 3 years, that he has 
developed and produced a Sputnik of the 
weapon world for his arsenal, we will know 
why our announced determination to fight 
did not deter him. Mr. Kennedy is the man 
who must make up his mind when and 
whether we will end the moratorium on nu- 
clear tests. The peril of delay is not just 
the peril to hopes of future agreement with 
Mr. Khrushchev. The problem is rather 
whether we are heading for the day when 
a summit conference to determine the fate 
of the world may not even include the United 
States on the list of countries. 





Hon. John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this opportunity to 
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join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island, the Honorable Joun E. 
Focarty, for the high honors which were 
recently bestowed upon him. 

Within the past month, three great in- 
stitutions of higher learning have con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon Mr. Foc- 
ARTY in tribute to the tremendous con- 
tribution he has made to the American 
people and the Nation in the field of pub- 
lic health. 

As a member of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I have be- 
come very familiar with the work of Mr. 
Focarty and his untiring efforts in the 
important field of public health. I am 
sure that many of our fellow citizens 
have been saved from crippling disease 
or death because of the progress that 
has been made through programs which 
he sponsored or supported to seek the 
cause and cure of crippling and killing 
diseases. 

In his position as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Focarty has contributed immeasurably 
to many indispensable programs. 

It is indeed a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, 
to commend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island on the magnificent job he has 
done. I am personally appreciative of 
his help to the Schools of Public Health 
which give essential service to the Na- 
tion in training doctors, technicians, 
nurses, and other specialists for public 
health service in the United States. 

Congressman Focarty played a lead- 
ing part in the enactment of several bills 
which I introduced for aid to these Pub- 
lic Health schools. He has recognized 
the essential role these schools play in 
the field of public health. 

The honors bestowed upon our col- 
league are well earned. I trust that he 
will serve many more years as a Mem- 
ber of this House so he may continue his 
outstanding work and service to the peo- 
ple and to the Nation. 





Loss of Ed Koterba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
news today of the loss of Ed Koterba in 
a crash off the Pacific coast will bring 
shock and sorrow not only to the news- 
paper world but also to his friends in 
Maryland. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Ed Koterba not only as a newspaper- 
man, but as a constituent and friend, and 
I am aware of the loss we have all suf- 
fered in his death. 

Mr. Koterba lived with his wife, Doro- 
thy, and their 10-year-old son, Eddie, at 
9200 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, 
Md. He was a native of Omaha, entered 
newspaper work in Waynesboro, Pa., in 
1944, transferring to the old Washington 
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Times Herald in 1952. He joined the 
Washington Post shortly after its acqui- 
sition of the Times Herald in 1954 and 
subsequently resigned to devote full time 
to his own syndicated column “A Bit of 
Washington.” He began writing the 
syndicated Washington feature column 
for the United Features Syndicate for- 
merly conducted by the late Fred Oth- 
man, about 2 years ago. 





Administration Approach to Balance-of- 
Payments Problem Is All Wrong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
in trying to solve a critical problem, of- 
ficials of the administration have once 
again gone hunting for a lion and have 
come up with a mouse. To attempt to 
halt the flow of gold abroad, much sound 
and fury was created to enforce the en- 
actment of legislation to cut the duty- 
free allcwance for American tourists. As 
the article from the Wall Street Journal, 
which I am including as a part of my 
remarks, so aptly points out, this move 
will affect the outflow of gold hardly at 
all. In the meantime we will have struck 
anothe:. blow at one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of foreign relations, the 
people-to-people kinship created by 
American tourists who patronize the 
shopkeepers abroad. The only way we 
can do anything really effective in cur- 
tailing the gold outflow is to cut out the 
billions the Government sends abroad 
in the form of foreign aid, which not 
only drains our gold supply but has 
brought us precious little friendship: 

, ONE LEss KEEPSAKE 

The other afternoon we went down to wish 
bon voyage to some young friends sailing 
for Europe. We came back wishing Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon could have joined the party. 

These two gentlemen have just about per- 
suaded Congress that they are going to save 
the dollar by cutting the tourist’s duty-free 
allowance from $500 to $100. The theory is 
simple. Tourists will spend less money buy- 
ing keepsakes in Venice. That will reduce 
the outfiow of dollars and so shrink this 
country’s balance-of-payments deficit which 
continues to threaten the dollar’s value in 
world markets. 

Well, one trouble with this lovely theory, 
as we were reminded the other day, is that 
most people who go to Europe aren’t rich 
people, like the Kennedys and the Dillons. 
For most of them it is a once-in-a-lifetime 
dream. 

There were nearly a thousand people on 
this single tourist-class ship, off to see the 
bright lights of Paris or the ruins of Rome, 
and they were about equally divided among 
young college students, newlyweds, and eld- 
erly couples for whom this tour represented 
years of savings. For all these people, unlike 
some in Washington, a dollar is hard to come 
by and not lightly spent. Most of them don’t 
intend to buy $500 worth of souvenirs any- 
way. So at best the savings over the customs 
counter are exaggerated. 
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But even those who can afford it are 
already outfoxing Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Dillon. Student, honeymooner, or gray- 
haired couple, nearly all are seeing Europe 
on something almost forgotten in Washing- 
ton, a carefully thought-out budget. The 
junior from Wellesley may be going on a 
thousand dollars of father’s money; Aunt 
Bessie and Uncle John may have saved up 
three times that much for their sight of 
the world. But however much it is that’s 
earmarked Europe, that’s what it’s going 
to be. 

If the Government says they must spend 
$400 less on Italian neckties or French per- 
fume—well, the travel agent can add a few 
days to the stay in Rome or the young 
people can just make the night lights of 
Paris a little brighter. Neither Uncle John 
nor father need expect to save a dollar from 
being left somewhere over the sea. 

Nor need Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Dillon 
expect to save the dollar that way. Already 
they delude everybody with the pretense that 
the trouble is tourist shopping abroad, a 
tiny drop compared with the gallons of dol- 
lars poured out by the Government itself. 
And a day among the real tourists would 
disillusion them about this new regulation. 

When that is adopted, all that will have 
been done will be to prevent some students, 
honeymooners, and gray-haired couples from 
spending their travel savings the way they 
want to. Kindly Government will still let 
them, for the time being, have their mem- 
ories of Venice—just see to it, in the name 
of the Nation’s good, that they bring back 
one less keepsake to help remember how 
it was. 





Dr. Ralph E. Lapp Questions Resumption 
of Nuclear Testing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, after fruit- 
less negotiations at Geneva and a sin- 
cere U.S. effort to reach a test ban 
agreement, the resumption of nuclear 
testing is under serious consideration. I 
believe the following letter should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 
This letter appeared in the New York 
Times on June 21, 1961. It was written 
by Dr. Ralph Lapp, a well-known atomic 
physicist who participated in the Man- 
hattan project and has written ex- 
tensively on the subject of nuclear 


weapons: 
To the Eprror OF THE NEW YorRK TIMES: 
The nuclear test issue presented in your 
excellent editorial of June 19 provides time- 
ly counsel as the Nation nears the point of 
decision on nuclear test policy. 
Proponents of test resumption stress the 
military value of probable and possible im- 
provements in nuclear weapons. Even 
though the United States has tested nuclear 
explosives equaling 80 times the total weight 
of all explosive bombs dropped on Germany 
in World War II, nuclear weapons can be im- 
proved. The development of a more power- 
ful warhead for the Polaris and Minuteman 
ballistic missiles is a case in point. As your 
reporter John W. Finney points out (June 
18), the Polaris warhead “might be greatly 
increased without increasing the warhead 
weight” and he adds, “thus making the mis- 
siles into truly strategic weapons.” 
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There is no question that more tests will 
permit weapons experts to squeeze more bang 
out of each pound of warhead. It seems to 
me, however, that we ought to ask: How 
powerful is the present Polaris? What is 
its purpose? 

The Polaris warhead carries destruction 
equivalent to that of 40 Hiroshima bombs. 
The Polaris weapons system is designed to 
hold hostage the hundred largest cities of 
the Soviet Union. That is to say, it is a de- 
terrent aimed at imposing unacceptable 
penalties upon the U.S.S.R., should the lat- 
ter strike first. Only a few Soviet cities 
(Moscow and Leningrad, for example) would 
require more than a single Polaris. As a 
city killer the Polaris weapon is selective; 
the total megatonnage involved would not 
convert the U.S.S.R. into a radioactive waste- 
land. 

STRATEGIC TARGETS 

It is true that Polaris is a diminutive 
brother compared to the 22-megaton mon- 
sters droppable from B-52 bombers. The 
latter are presumably truly strategic in 
character. But where is the U.S. national 
interest served by uprating Polaris to the 
megaton-plus class? The truly strategic 
targets in the US.S.R., if not cities are mis- 
sile sites, communication centers and nuclear 
vaults, which are more in the nature of first- 
strike targets. 

The Soviet Union is assumed to attach 
great significance to a first-strike capability. 
It has, in my opinion, a real reason for re- 
suming nuclear tests—namely, to perfect 
lighter weight warheads for mobile ICBM’s 
(like our Minuteman). However, since the 
first strike against the United States must 
knock out our hardened missile sites, the 
warhead of the impacting ICBM must be a 
multimegaton payload. Thus the Soviet 
Union—not the United States—has a greater 
requirement for developing high yield, light- 
weight warheads. 

What a tragedy it would be if the United 
States shattered the test truce only to find 
that the Soviets reaped greater rewards from 
their tests than we from ours. 

RALPH E. Lapp. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., June 19, 1961. 





Golden Wedding Anniversary of Repre- 
sentative and Mrs. Rabaut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 50th, or golden, wedding anniversary 
of my colleague, friend, and mentor, Mr. 
RaBavuT, and I cannot let the day pass 
without commenting on the sterling 
qualities which characterize this couple. 

I have known Mr. and Mrs. Rabaut for 
many years and know of their complete 
and deep dedication to each other and 
to the vows they took in holy matrimony 
50 years ago. Their continuous courte- 
sies and consistent consideration of each 
other have made this day possible and 
have made their devotion even greater as 
the days go by. 

Not only Mr. Rasaut been a real father 
and thoughtful husband, but he has also 
carried over these qualities of character 
into his public life. He is always 
thoughtful and helpful to new Members 
of Congress in trying to be of assistance 
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to them. He has many times given me 
important advice, and while one may not 
always agree with him, his advice is of- 
fered in a friendly spirit and with the 
best intentions. I regard him with warm 
affection and high admiration. On this 
occasion of their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary, I want to extend to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rabaut my heartiest congratulations on 
reaching this milestone, and my sincere 
best wishes for their continued health 
and happiness in the years ahead. 





Sound Money Is Key to Prosperity in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, even the 
most casual observer recognizes the great 
strides made by the free nations of 
Europe in stabilizing their economies and 
increasing the affluence of the people. 
In a fine article written for the Wall 
Street Journal, Vermont Royster ex- 
plores the situation and analyzes some 
of the reasons for Europe’s prosperity. 
The first great strength is based on free- 
dom, giving the free enterprise system 
its head without too many government 
strings and regulations. Another foun- 
dation stone is maintaining sound money. 
European countries which, in the past, 
have drunk deeply of the bitter tea of 
inflation, know that there is nothing 
cheap about cheap money and they have 
determined to protect the soundness of 
their currency. We, in America, can 
take some lessons from what is happen- 
ing in Europe so that we do not have 
to follow the same road to the depths 
caused by inflation before learning that 
we already possess the tools of a strong 
and prosperous economy. We need to 
make every effort to protect the sound- 
ness of the dollar by bringing about fiscal 
responsibility. We must encourage the 
fullest development of the private en- 
terprise system unshackled from Fed- 
eral controls and Federal bureaucracy. 
Then to protect all that we have here, 
we need a strong and firm foreign policy 
which considers, first, the interests of 
America: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 26, 
1961] 

AFFLUENT EUROPE—RICHER Soclety Is Born 
WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH AGAINST SOVIETS 
(By Vermont Royster) 

Lonpon.—Anyone who has spent 6 weeks 
crisscrossing Europe—before and _ after 
Vienna—is bound to leave with some im- 
pressions that go beyond any single event, 
observation or conversation encountered 
along the way. And these impressions may 
be the most significant rewards of the jour- 
ney. 

For this visitor, in the spring and summer 
of 1961, there were two. 

One impression is of a Europe bursting 
with economic vitality, enjoying not only a 
prosperity it has not known since before 
World War I, but a confidence that it stands 
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now on the threshold of a truly affluent 
society such as it has never known. 

The second is of a Europe weary, bone 
weary, of the wars, turmoils and political 
crises which have swept over it in the first 
half of this century. Here, everywhere, are 
a people who look longingly for anything 
that will give them surcease and a time to 
enjoy what seems now within their grasp. 

These two impressions are of course not 
unrelated. Nor is there any real paradox 
between the vigor with which the people are 
tackling the job of building a richer society 
and the weariness with which they contem- 
plate new struggles to preserve it against the 
destruction of another war. The two are 
intermingled, and each grows out of the 
other. 

So intermingled, indeed, that they are 
not quite so simple as a simple statement 
of them suggests. There are many cross- 
currents; the economic vitality is not of the 
same strength in every place, and with all 
the weariness with war there is in many 
places a willingness to face war again, if 
that be necessary, rather than see the new 
hopes lost to warless conquest. 

Yet it is important to try to understand 
the things that lie behind these impressions. 
For this is Europe today, or so it seems to 
one traveler, and America has much to lose 
if it misreads it. 

ITALIAN IMAGES 


The economic prosperity of West Germany 
is now old news; it continues to boom and 
in an age of currency devaluations it was 
recently able to increase the value of its 
money. But West Germany today is no 
longer an island. From Italy northward to 
Scandinavia, almost all of Europe—including 
France, the one-time stepchild—is also 
booming forward. 

Begin in Naples and drive northward 
through Rome into the Arno and Po valleys 
and the industrial regions around Bologna 
and Milan. The ruins are still there; the 
ancient ones and the new ones with the 
imprint of the American Air Force. Yet on 
your drive you will hardly pass the smallest 
village in which there are not new buildings 
rising. New electric powerlines thread 
their way across the gorges of the many 
mountains. Everywhere there is roadbuild- 
ing; the new superhighway reaching up to 
Milan rivals America’s best turnpikes. The 
railroads rumble with heavy-laden freight 
cars. ; 
Nor is this activity confined to heavy in- 
dustry. The bicycle has already given way 
to the motorscooter and it in turn is yield- 
ing to the automobile. As in America, TV 
antennas top the smallest houses and apart- 
ment roofs are a jungle of wires. Television, 
newspapers and billboards are awash with 
ads for consumer goods, and it is only neces- 
sary to watch the people on the street to 
known that the goods are being bought. 

The statistics show this image of Italian 
prosperity is no mirage. Industrial produc- 
tion has very nearly doubled since 1953; 
wages have risen; unemployment decreased. 

With all this there has been very little in- 
flation. The cost of living index has risen 
only about 7 percentage points in 5 years. 
The lira has become a sound currency. The 
only economic plague spot is the old one of 
southern Italy, but even here there has been 
much advancement in the past 3 years. 

Much the same thing, with only a slight 
change in details, could be said today about 
France. The political troubles in Algeria 
have tended to hide from America what has 
been happening to France’s economy. 

AMERICAN IN PARIS 

France, of course, has always been a bas- 
ically strong country ecOnomically, with a 
good balance between industry and agricul- 
ture. Yet, during most of the postwar years, 
it suffered severely from unstable govern- 
ments, ill-advised monetary policies that 
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kept the franc weak, and from a kind of 
apathetic, highly protectionist trade attitude 
in both business and government. 

If all that is not completely changed, 
much of it is. And the results are dra- 
matic. 

Paris is still Paris, but its face is being 
altered by new buildings, by the refurbish- 
ing of the old and there is today a bustle in 
the streets more American than Gallic. As 
in Italy the southern region is somewhat 
laggard, but elsewhere in the countryside 
the improving economic picture is more im- 
pressive than in the capital. The rate of 
construction is high, industrial production 
is rising and, most significant of all, the 
French are now competing successfully in 
the word’s export markets. 

So it is, indeed, over most of Europe to- 
day. Switzerland is marked by its familiar, 
steady, and predictable growth. The Nether- 
lands, both statistically and otherwise, has 
swung out of the recession that hit it in 
1957-58. Even the Belgians, who have had 
more than their share of troubles, are shar- 
ing in the growth of Europe. Only in Britain 
has the growth been laggard. 

All this is not just a new prosperity for 
Europe; it is a new kind of prosperity. For 
one of its marks, which does not show clearly 
in any statistics but which makes its im- 
pression on the visitor, is that this is a pros- 
perity that reaches deep into the lives of the 
ordinary citizens, changing their way of life. 
To put it in simple terms, America’s con- 
sumer revolution—the affluent society so 
often sneered at—has begun to stir up the 
old world, 

On the outskirts of Paris there is a big, 
mew supermarket, French financed but 
American designed, and operated by a for- 
mer officer of Grand Union. It has not too 
many equals back at home, and of course 
there it is a showplace. But is is only neces- 
sary to stand for a few minutes watching the 
French housewives shopping to know that 
it will not long be a curiosity. As a matter 
of fact, several others less elaborate have 
already sprung up across the city and the 
same company is being invited to build 
others elsewhere in Europe. 

There-are thousands of other signs, all 
over Europe, of this consumer revolution. 
They range from such little things as the now 
ubiquitous supply of Kleenex (today a tour- 
ist needs to take nothing with him to Europe 
but his ciothes) to the impressive supply of 
consumer durables (from household furni- 
ture to electrical appliances) that stock the 
shelves of the shops or the number of cars 
encountered on the once lonely roads of the 
countryside. 

The average European—the factory work- 
er, the government civil servant, the stenog- 
rapher and the office clerk—is tasting a new 
standard of life. Furthermore, he likes the 
taste and a little of it is making him yearn 
for more. The European, who within half a 
century has suffered two devastating wars 
and the long depression between, today feels 
that he has a new lease on life—and on hope. 

For this change there are many reasons. 
But among them, two are central. They are 
interlocked, and each is at the same time 
both economic and political. 

Arriving at the Paris airport recently, this 
traveler dumped on the desk of the exchange 
counter a motley collection of Italian lire, 
Swiss francs, German marks, and Austrian 
schillings. Without a murmur the young 
lady behind the counter swapped them for 
French francs. A few days later, the same 
young lady took French francs and calmly 
passed over not only British pounds but, 
marvelous to relate, some American dollars. 

It sounds tri ; but any tourist with 
memories of somé years back, when the big- 
gest parlor game was to “come out even” 
with any country’s currency, will recognize 
it as a miracle. 
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The economic miracle here is that the 
governments of Europe with few exceptions 
have adopted the stern disciplines necessary 
to make their money sound money. In this 
area at least they ceased chasing the phan- 
tom of the new frontiers of liberal econom- 


-ics and have sought the more conservative 


pattern pioneered by West Germany. 

Here is a major reason for Europe’s new 
prosperity. Confidence in the money has un- 
leashed new investment, made it possible 
for Italians to trade with Frenchmen with- 
out the uncertainties of payment, encour- 
aged people to save, and in general has given 
people a new sense of confidence to go for- 
ward with business projects. This monetary 
stability is also, and here is an irony that 
ought not to be lost on Washington, one 
reason for the now famed “troubles” with 
the dollar. 


EUROPE’S POLITICAL MIRACLE 


“There was a time,” an Italian banker 
recalled for his visitor, “when it was the 
ambition of every Italian with a few spare 
lire to open a bank account in New York.” 
He spread his hands in an expressive ges- 
ture. “Now he sees no reason why he 
shouldn’t leave his savings in a lira account 
with us. And maybe even bring back some 
of his money from New York.” 

This is an economic miracle that Europe 
owes to a few wise men who saw there was 
nothing cheap about cheap money. But it is 
also a political miracle that the necessary 
measures could be taken. Here the truth 
seems to be that the people of Europe have 
largely learned the bitter lesson of inflation. 
At the very least they have permitted sensi- 
ble men to take sensible monetary meas- 
ures. 

A political climate is also at the root of 
the other main reason for Europe’s growing 
prosperity. The weariness with wars and 
national rivalries has made possible the mir- 
aculous moves toward free trade in Europe; 
the union of six nations in the Common 
Market, of seven others in a free trade area, 
and the inevitable march of the two groups 
toward a still more comprehensive market- 
ing area. 

This march is perhaps the most dramatic 
story in Europe today. Again an incident 
with overtones: The traveler on the Trans- 
Europe Express from Paris to Cologne must 
pass the immigration and customs of both 
Belgium and Germany. Yet he is hardly 
aware of it; the officer strolling through the 
corridor merely flicks his passport, glances 
at his luggage, and moves on. No questions, 
no forms to fill out, no rubber stamps. 

If French exports to Germany or imports 
from Belgium don’t move with quite that 
casual ease, they nevertheless do move with 
a minimum of friction that yearly decreases. 
Slowly but relentlessly the barriers of tariffs 
and quotas are coming down. And whether 
you talk to a salesman in the dining Car or 
a Minister of Commerce in his government 
office, you will find scarcely any unconvinced 
that in time all the barriers will be gone. 

Even Britain, so far standing aloof from 
the Common Market, seems to know that 
it, too, must come in. It will join reluctantly 
and belatedly but it will join, because this 
economic growth of Europe is too visible to 
be ignored and too clearly due to the freeing 
of the market place for its source to be 
denied. 

This then is the economic vitality of 
Europe that so impresses a visitor. Its roots 
lie deep in the political weariness of Europe 
with its wars, for this has impelled it toward 
unity so that it might not happen again. 
Yet if the product of this weariness has been 
@ greater prosperity, the prosperity itself 
has intensified the despair with which the 
people of Europe contemplate the new dan- 
gers of war from outside. 


This bone-weariness with the political 
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crises of the cold war—especially those, as 
at Berlin, that threaten war—can be felt 
everywhere. This taste of a better life comes 
to men whose memories are full of poverty, 
depression, and the wanton destruction of 
war. 

In Italy, for example, in the area near 
Perugia the interested visitor can see within 
the range of half-a-day’s journey an old 
Etruscan wall that is all that remains from 
their conquest by the Romans, tombs de- 
spoiled in the avalanche of Goths that top- 
pled Rome, castles wrecked and rebuilt and 
wrecked again in the numerous wars of the 
Middle Ages, and buildings not yet wholly 
repaired from the bombs of World War II. 
So to say that Italy is weary can hardly be 
an indictment; only a statement. 

And in every country of Europe, save 
Switzerland, there is much of the same for 
the same reasons. A candid Frenchman will 
admit he still doesn’t like Germans, and the 
German for all his defeats is still a bit con- 
temptuous of the Frenchman. But the po- 
litical rapprochement between France and 
West Germany, symbolized in the Common 
Market, rests upon deep foundations. 
Everywhere Europeans are reaching for the 
forms of unity—economic, social, and politi- 
cal—so that “all that will never happen 
again.” 

Yet now with so much achieved, the cold 
war, and most especially Berlin, threatens 
to undo it all. “There’s only one word for 
it,” a French friend will explain. “Dread.” 

There is no blinking the fact that this 
mood is central to the problem the West 
faces in the trouble almost sure to come 
over Berlin. It is what gives the appearance 
of “softness” on the issue which Mr. 
Khrushchev doubtless counts on in a show- 
down. And it is one of the things that 
troubles the foreign ministers who must deal 
with the problem. 


THE MOOD OF WAR 


Yet it would be a mistake, or so anyway 
it seems to this traveler, to misread this 
natural dread at the thought of war, once 
more, for Europe. The mood differs widely 
among the people of Europe, both in in- 
tensity and kind. 

At the risk of being wide of the mark, 
this visitor leaves with the impression that 
the weariness is deepest in Italy. Here in 
England it is more apathy than anything else, 
which does lead to strong wishful thinking 
that something can be negotiated. The 
“let’s not think about it” attitude is strong 
in France; there, a casual conversation on 
Berlin is quickly turned to other subjects. 
But in France there is strong leadership on 
the view that Berlin is vital; that Berlin lost, 
all else goes down the drain eventually any- 
way. And in France General de Gaulle has 
shown that he can lead Frenchmen. 

Germany is somewhat different. There, 
too, is the same dread, the same depression 
at the thought that all that has been rebuilt 
might be again destroyed. But there a visi- 
tor senses, nonetheless, a will to stand and 
take what comes rather than yield up Berlin. 
The German, whether he be in the foreign 
office or driving a taxicab, will not only 
talk about it; he insists on talking about it. 
He may be very realistic about the improb- 
ability of reuniting Germany; he convinces 
his guest that he is quite determined against 
yielding another inch. 

“It’s not more fortitude,” the German will 
explain. “It’s more realism. And closer 
proximity to the Communists. With Berlin 
gone, we would then have little hope left.” 

It is in Germany too that you begin to 
realize that this economic prosperity in Eu- 
rope itself intensifies the Berlin crisis. If 
Europe were just struggling along, if West 
Berlin were a poor city, the Communists 
might be able to tolerate the existing situa- 
tion. As it is, the contrast is too glaring. 
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East German refugees are still pouring 
across the border; Communist Germany, as 
a West Berliner put it, is simply “bleeding 
to death.” This is one thing that drives Mr. 
Khrushchey to his rages. 

VIEW FROM THE RHINE 


But if Mr. Khrushchev 1s considering all 
the nuances, there is one other to be taken 
into account. One that cannot be proved 
but that a visitor to Europe is bound to take 
home with him. 

These people of Western Europe are in- 
deed weary of war. The new taste of afflu- 
ence does increase their desperate hope that 
something will happen to keep it all from 
being obliterated again. But these very 
same things have also added a new dimen- 
sion, perhaps as yet unmeasured in any of 
the foreign offices. 

The fact that a Frenchman is beginning to 
think of Europe as Europe means that he 
is also aware that what threatens Germany 
threatens him; it is no longer just a prob- 
lem for distant people whom he doesn’t like 
very well anyway. And the very existence 
of this new kind of prosperity, untasted be- 
fore by the majority of the people of Europe, 
gives all the people of Europe a feeling that 
they are creating something worth preserv- 
ing. 

This feeling was nowhere better put than 
by a young German student on a train roll- 
ing down the Rhine to Frankfurt. “You 
couldn’t get me to fight for East Germany. 
But I’ve been there. And I don’t want it 
over here.” 

The American across the aisle found it a 
very impressive remark. And he can’t help 
wishing that it had been heard by both the 
gentlemen who sat down together in Vienna. 





Orra L. Stone 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
some time today to pay tribute to the 
late very distinguished editor of the 
celebrated and noted Clinton Daily Item, 
Hon. Orra L. Stone, outstanding editor, 
lawyer and public figure, and a dear, 
beloved friend of mine. 

The passing of Mr. Stone in February 
of this year was keenly felt by the com- 
munity and State he served so capably 
and faithfully for many years and leaves 
an irreparable void in the ranks of our 
people and leadership. 

Orra Stone was a dear friend of mine 
since my early boyhood and a warm 
friend of my father and my family 
throughout the years. He was one of 
the most accomplished men I have ever 
known. Sone of a prominent Civil War 
veteran, he was descended from a long 
line of forebears who had rendered ex- 
ceptional service in private and public 
callings to their community, State, and 
Nation. 

Highly trained for and impressively 
adapted for the work which he performed 
in many rich fields of endeavor, he was 
a brilliant and keenly alert lawyer whose 
advice and counsel were sought by many. 
He served with great distinction before 
the bar, as clerk of the local district 


court, as executive assistant to one of my 
distinguished predecessors, Congressman 
Calvin D. Paige, and executive director 
of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In all these high positions, he always 
conformed to highest standards of per- 
formance and achievement which no- 
tably and indelibly marked him as a man 
of outstanding character, ability and 
spirit of patriotism and dedication. 

It was probably in the newspaper field, 
however, which he entered when he was 
a high school youth, that his exceptional 
abilities and talents found richest ex- 
pression. His long devoted service to the 
Clinton Daily Item as editor and editor 
emeritus which brought him into such 
close association with members of the 
distinguished Coulter family not only 
typified the noblest principles and finest 
concepts of the great newspaper busi- 
ness, but to this proud Clintonian was 
truly a labor of love and unselfish dedi- 
cation. Over a long period of time many 
of the pages of the Item are eloquent 
testimony to the public spirit, versatile 
talents, sound, commonsense, and tire- 
less energy of this lovable American 
gentleman and scholar. 

His literary and writing pursuits were 
virtually ceaselessly carried out, and he 
seemed as a human dynamo moving 
from one task to another with lightning 
speed, mental agility and rare versatility. 
He loved his work and his fellow work- 
ers and cherished his association with 
the Item. 

He was an author of note and distinc- 
tion and his History of Massachusetts 
Industries in four large volumes is a 
comprehensive, monumental work which 
required years of preparation and un- 
flagging concentration. 

In addition, he was an admirer, stu- 
dent and biographer of the great Abra- 
ham Lincoln and it is a coincidence that 
his passing occurred so close to the 
birthday of one of our greatest Presi- 
dents, of whose life and career he had 
written so extensively with dogged re- 
search that prompted him to visit and 
collect material in virtually all the places 
where the immortal Lincoln had ever 
lived. 

While it was not known to many peo- 
ple, Orra L. Stone was also an accom- 
plished fernologist, considered to be an 
authority in the field by many profes- 
sional growers of ferns. In the garden 
of his home on Pearl Street in Clinton, 
he grew and cared for many species of 
ferns indigenous to New England and 
many other parts of the country. 

He took a lively, informed interest in 
public affairs and was endowed with 
those fundamental civic virtues of loyalty 
and service which exemplify the very 
best traditions of the Nation. Great as 
all his accomplishments and achieve- 
ments were, for which Orra L. Stone 
will long be ‘gratefully and proudly re- 
membered, his loftiest contributions 
were in the realm of the human spirit, 
for he was a God-fearing, clear-sighted, 
generous man who loved his fellow men 
and sought to serve with all his heart 
those causes which make for human 
betterment. 
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Loyalty and faith permeated his whole 
being. He trusted in his Creator. He 
labored for his church. He loved his 
town, his State, and his country. He 
was gracious, thoughtful, warmhearted, 
and generous in his personal relation- 
ships. He was a peerless citizen, a friend 
whose kindness, consideration, and ae 
fulness knew no bounds. 

A very noble soul was Orra L. Btine 
and the world is the better for his long, 
rich life, so fruitful, constructive, and 
meaningful in all the things worthwhile. 

I tender my most heartfelt sympathy 
to his beloved and devoted sister, Miss 
Ina C. Stone, his inseparable companion, 
who played such a great, yet self-effac- 
ing, part in the life and career of this 
fine Christian gentleman, and to the 
members of the Coulter family and the 
staff of the Clinton Daily Item with 
whom he was so closely associated. 

With the passing of Orra Stone, Clin- 
ton lost one of its greatest sons and I lost 
one of my dearest friends. At a time 
like this there are no words that can 
adequately express our feelings. Orra 
Stone was one of the greatest and his 
memory will long remain green in the 
hearts end minds of his many friends 
and all those whom he so ably and un- 
selfishly served. I join his sister, his 
relatives, the Clinton Daily Item and the 
community in mourning his passing. 

May ne find rest and peace in his 
heavenly home. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include as part of my remarks the 
news account of Mr. Stone’s passing and 
an editorial from the pages of the Clin- 
ton Daily Item of February 14, 1961: 

Orra L. STONE, 88, Eprror or Irem, Dies 

Orra Laville Stone, 88, editor of the Clinton 
Daily Item and weekly Courant for 21 years 
and editor emeritus for the past 4 years, died 
at his home, 22 Pearl Street, on Monday 
afternoon. 

A veteran newspaperman, Mr. Stone con- 
ducted his regular duties at the Item on 
Saturday. He became suddenly ill on Sun- 
day night, and death came shortly after 
1 p.m. on Monday. 

BORN IN WORCESTER 

Born in Worcester, May 27, 1873, Mr. Stone 
was the only son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis L. Stone. Two years after the birth 
of their son they moved to Clinton, where 
the elder Mr. Stone worked as a letter carrier 
for many years. 

Mr. Stone attended Clinton public schools, 
and during his high-school years was fre- 
quently called upon to assemble local news 
by the editor of the Clinton Courant, the 
late Wellington E. Parkhurst. 

At that time Mr. Parkhurst was a member 
of the State legislature and had to be away 
from town on business in Boston much of the 
time. During his absence, Mr. Stone took 
over the job of gathering and preparing the 
news. 

Since his schoolboy days, Mr. Stone was 
an ardent and conscientious newspaperman. 
At the age of 14 he became the Clinton cor- 
respondent for the now defunct Worcester 
Daily Spy, one of the oldest and most famous 
newspapers in New England. 

He graduated from Clinton High School 
in 1890 and that fall he became a full-time 
reporter for the Spy, a position he held for 
3 years. 

When the Clinton Daily Item began pub- 
lication in July 1893, Mr. Stone returned to 
this town and for 5 years worked for the 
Item as a reporter. During this period, he 
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became correspondent for some New York 
dailies, wrote articles for several western 
papers, and became local correspondent for 
the Associated Press. 


ENTERS LAW SCHOOL 


His association with this newspaper con- 
tinued until the fall of 1898, when in order 
to carry out a long-cherished wish to enter 
the legal profession he resigned and entered 
Boston University School of Law. 

During his college years he was active in 
many extracurricular activities of the 
school. He was initiated into Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity, one of the largest fra- 
ternities in the Nation, and later became 
president of the Boston University chapter. 

He was graduated cum laude from Boston 
University in June of 1901 and was admitted 
to the Worcester County bar on September 26 
of the same year. 

The following month Mr. Stone returned 
to Clinton and entered into partnership with 
the late Judge Allan G. Buttrick. In 1903 
he accepted appointments as clerk and pro- 
bations officer of the second district court 
of eastern Worcester. 

A student of the game of politics, Mr. 
Stone resigned his court duties in November 
of 1913 and left his association with Judge 
Buttrick to become private secretary to the 
late Congressman Calvin D. Page, Republi- 
can, of Southbridge, of the Third Congres- 
sional District. 

In April of 1917, he relinquished that posi- 
tion to become field secretary of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts. The 
following year he became general manager 
of that organization. He remained in that 
capacity until June of 1935 when he retired 
in order that a younger man might be chosen 
to fill the position. 

AROMA OF PRINTING 


In taking this step, Mr. Stone had no 
intention of, as he put it, “growing old grace- 
fully” but reached the conclusion that after 
some 22 years from the active practice of 
law, it would be difficult to “pick up the 
threads where I left them” and return to 
active practice. 

He said, “From my earliest years, the 
aroma and association of a printing office 
have thrilled me quite as much as anything 
in life.” 

In the fall of 1935, Mr. Stone became edi- 
tor of the Item, a position he held until 
November of 1956 when, following his re- 
turn to work after a year’s illness, he became 
editor emeritus. 

Since that day until the time of his death, 
he rarely missed a day of work. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Stone was former past commander of 
the Massachusetts Division, Sons of Union 
Veterans, a life member of the Hudson Sons 
of Union Veterans, a member of Clinton 
Lodge, B.P.O.E., and Clinton Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. 

He was founder of the Lambsdec Club, a 
social organization noted for the shows pre- 
sented annually at the townhall. The 
unique name was taken from the initials 
of the club organizers. 


TRINITY LODGE 


He was formerly associated with the fol- 
lowing organizations: Trinity Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., the Worcester East Agricultural 
Society where he was a trustee; the Clinton 
Hospital Association, where he was also a 
trustee, and the Clinton choral union. 

He also formerly served as a member of 
the Massachusetts Republican Club and was 
also a former secretary of the Republican 
Congressional Committee. 

He was a member of the First Unitarian 
Church. 

He is survived by a sister, Miss Ina C. 
Stone, with whom he lived. 
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The funeral services will take place at the 
late home, on Thursday afternoon at 2 
o’clock. The Rev. Dr. Alexander St. Ivanyi, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, will 
Officiate. The King & Watson Funeral Home 
is in charge of arrangements. 

Friends may call at the home at any time 
tonight and all day Wednesday. 


No FANCY PHRASES 


We will mince no words over Orra Stone. 

We will write no fancy phrases, no pretty 
sayings, no well-turned verse in this edi- 
torial. He would not want it that way. 

Orra Stone was a newspaperman who ex- 
emplified the finest things in his profession. 
First and last, he was a newspaperman of 
the old school. His breed is hard to find 
today. 

He loved his work and he lived it. He 
even sent us copy from a sickbed Monday 
to be set for publication. That was the day 
he passed away. 

Orra was a reporter for the Item on the 
day this newspaper was born, July 17, 1893. 
He later returned as editor from 1935 to 
1956 when he became editor emeritus. He 
remained at the job and seemed his usual 
self when he left work Saturday. 

Under his guiding hand as editor he saw 
the paper grow to a circulation of more than 
3,000. 

It was Orra Stone who under the byline 
“The Observer” in his column “All Sorts and 
Kinds” told our readers about the wonders 
of Clinton’s past history. 

We in the Item family who have worked 
with Orra these past years will not forget 
him. 

If we misspelled a name or left out a mid- 
dle initial, Orra let us know about it. 

If we didn’t get a story straight or sen- 
tence structure became fouled, Orra let us 
know. 

If we got “scooped” by any of our sister 
dailies, Orra let us know. 

He is gone. But the Item he loved so 
dearly remains today a finer newspaper be- 
cause of Orra Stone. 





Putting an End to the Abuse of Welfare 
Programs 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
none so base as to deny charity to those 
actually in need, or to the unfortunate 
who have become victims of some un- 
foreseen disaster. However, we have 
seen, over the past several decades, a 
growing tendency on the part of some 
to take advantage of programs designed 
to help the needy. Welfare programs 
have been expanded and the criteria for 
giving help has been so broadened that 
we have encouraged the shiftless, the 
cunning, to take advantage of the nat- 
ural goodness which is so much a part 
of the American heart. There must 
come a time, in America, when we re- 
turn to the standards of rewarding only 
those who earn rewards, to the kind of 
society where able-bodied men are ex- 
pected to earn a living for themselves 
and their families, where laziness and 
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shiftlessness are not encouraged by an 
overenthusiastic, paternalistic Govern- 
ment. A step forward to put an end to 
welfare racketeering has been taken by 
the city of Newburgh, N.Y., and I call 
attention to what is being done there as 
depicted in the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal: 


OBLIGATION AND ABUSE 


In recent years, the local community's 
traditional obligation toward those who 
need help has generally been transformed 
into a junior partnership with State and 
Federal agencies. Too often, in too many 
places, the shift in responsibility has brought 
in its wake dismaying welfare irregularities, 
abuses and scandals. 


Many a community, whether town or 
metropolis, shrugs fatalistically, accepting 
the abuse with the obligation. Not so the 
city of Newburgh, N.Y. 


With a population of 30,000 Newburgh has 
some 1,380 persons on its welfare and relief 
rolls, for whom it must allocate $983,000 of 
its $3 million annual budget. What this 
means, in the words of the city manager, is 
that “95 percent of the population is spend- 
ing one-third of its money to support 5 per- 
cent of the population.” 

So Newburgh has made some changes. As 
of mid-July, public assistance, except for the 
blind, aged or disabled, will be limited to 
payments during 3 months of any one year. 
Able-bodied men receiving relief payments 
will be required to work 40 hours a week for 
the city. Unwed mothers who have addi- 
tional offspring will receive no further aid. 
Wherever possible, vouchers for rent and the 
like will be substituted for cash that might 
be spent for other purposes. 


We doubt that any fairminded person 
would find such restrictions unduly harsh. 
Certainly the abuses Newburgh is trying to 
eliminate are not unique; many commun- 
ities, large or small, have daily experience 
of welfare racketeering. What is exceptional 
is this local determination to insure that 
public assistance reaches only the truly 
needy. 

For Newburgh’s tightening up of stand- 
ards is likely to mean the loss of State and 
Federal subsidies, which are based on looser 
definitions of “need’’ and “welfare.” Un- 
fortunately, not very many localities are 
willing to give up Government handouts, 
even though reducing lfare fraud could 
cut off fuel for corrupt political machines 
and even help arrest urban blight. But at 
least Newburgh has shown one way a com- 
munity can meet its obligation to those who 
need help without obliging those who abuse 
help. 





Elk Veterans Hold Session at 
Farrell, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my friends in the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of veterans’ affairs, 1.B.P.O.E. 
of W., I submit for the REcorp a news- 
paper article from the Afro-American of 
June 1961 covering their 1961 conven- 
tion at Farrell, Pa., and also resolutions 
adopted: 


1961 


ELK VETERANS HOLD SESSION AT FARRELL, PA. 


The Pennsylvania department of veteran 
affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W. held its annual state- 
wide session in the Farrell City Council 
Chamber, Farrell, Pa. 

The recent session was presided over by 
Dennis C. White, of Philadelphia, the Elks’ 
veterans’ department State commissioner. 

Distinguished guests included Dr. A. W. 
Anderson, Elks’ grand commissioner of vet- 
erans affairs; J. Amos Harris, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Association, I.B.P.O.E. of 
W.; John Edgehill, of Flushing, N.Y., Elks’ 
assistant grand commissioner of veteran af- 
fairs; Mrs. Mollie Johnson, of Pittsburgh, 
soloist; Miss Thalia V. Day, president of the 
western district boosters club of the P.D.V.A., 
from Mount Union; Joseph C. Penman, of 
Sharon, representing the society of the 28th 
division; Forrest Murray, of York Elks’ cen- 
tral district, deputy grand exalted ruler. 

Highlights of the session included an ad- 
dress by William Porter, Mercer County di- 
rector of veteran affairs and Ernest P. 
Slaughter, of Harrisburg, the commander of 
the Department of Pennsylvania Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. 

Slaughter was given the Elks’ highest 
award; their department’s certificate of 
merit. The award was presented by State 
Commissioner White. 

The following are the 1961-62 officers of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran 
Affairs, I.B.P.0.E. of W. 

Dennis C. White, State commissioner, 
Philadelphia; Thomas Logan, deputy com- 
missioner, Pittsburgh; George Hinton, senior 
vice commissioner, Swissvale; Wilson E. 
Gregory, junior vice commissioner, Harris- 
burg; Willis A. Fuller, department adjutant, 
Harrisburg; J. Norman Smyrl, department 
quartermaster, Philadelphia; Robert A. 
Wright, Esq., department judge advocate, 
Chester; Lt. Col. William A. L. Clay, depart- 
ment chaplain, Philadelphia; C. G. Wooding, 
M.D,, department surgeon, Philadelphia; Clif- 
ton Bethune, department director, Pitts- 
burgh; William Ramsey, Jr., department 
director, Swissvale; James H. Pegues, depart- 
ment director, Farrell; Nathaniel Trice, 
department deputy chief of staff, Mount 
Union; William D. Brown, department his- 
torian, Chambersburg; John Trice, depart- 
ment liaison officer, Mount Union; Leroy 
House, department field officer, Rochester; 
Charles H. Williams, department sergeant at 
arms, Philadelphia. 


RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, according to statistics, has materially 
decreased; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States legislation 
which would acknowledge such devaluation 
by providing an increase in rates of disabil- 
ity compensation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran Af- 
fairs, I.B.P.0.E. of W. during its meeting in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on March 18, 1961, do hereby 
unanimously endorse legislation designed to 
accomplish this purpose and vigorously press 
for passage of the same and that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the eighth 
annual statewide session of the department 
for further consideration. 

Adopted by the board of directors on 
March 18, 1961, in the city of Harrisburg. 

DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 

WILLIs A. FULLER, 

Department Adjutant. 


Resolved by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.0.E. of W., meeting 
in its eighth annual statewide session on 
May 20, 1961, do hereby go on record and 
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unanimously concur in the intent of this 
resolution and the same be made the prin- 
ciple mandate of this session; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States; presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress; chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance; chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs; chairman of 
the House of Representatives on Veterans’ 
Affiairs; and to each Member of the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation. 

Adopted May 20, 1961, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, 1.B.P.0.E. of W. held in 
Farrell, Pa. 

DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 

WILLIs A. FULLER, 

Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recognized the justice, equity, and bene- 
fits to the Nation arising from giving edu- 
cational and training benefits to veterans 
by enacting the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 348 of the 78th 
Congress) and the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act of 1952 (Public Law 550 of the 82d Con- 
gress); and 

Whereas the benefits under these acts are 
not provided to servicemen who entered or 
who enter the Armed Forces subsequent to 
February 1, 1955, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Nation has continued its compul- 
sory military service program; and 

Whereas the results that many young men 
who serve in our country’s armed services 
will lose educational and economic oppor- 
tunities even through the need for educa- 
tion for the purpose of competing in civilian 
life continues to be of great importance; 
and 

Whereas it is a_well known fact that re- 
liable statistics have proved that increased 
income to veterans arising out of their 
higher education level will more than re- 
imburse the National Treasury of the entire 
cost of the GI training program by 1970; 
and 

Whereas our Nation has found it neces- 
sary to its security, well-being, and a posi- 
tion among nations to increase the educa- 
tional level, professional competence and 
technical skill of its citizens; and 

Whereas the increased earning power, in- 
creased efficiency in commerce, national 
products, and income directly attributable to 
the program of educational and training 
benefits for servicemen results in increased 
tax revenue to the U.S. Government so that 
the cost of the program is largely repaid by 
the tax revenues: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran Af- 
fairs, I.B.P.0.E. of W. pray that the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Veteran Affairs, Im- 
proved Benevolent Protective Order Elks of 
the World convening in their regular annual 
statewide session on May 20, 1961, in Farrell, 
Pa., implore the Congress of the United 
States to extend GI educational benefits to 
all veterans who entered, or enter military 
services from and after February 1, 1955, 
and that such educational benefits be ex- 
tended so long as the provisions of the draft 
law exist and this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, pre- 
siding officer of each branch of the Congress, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
each Member of the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation. 

Unanimously approved by the Board of 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Department 
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of Veteran Affairs, IB.P.O.E. of W. in a regu- 
lar meeting in Harrisburg, Penn., March 18, 
1961. 
Writtis A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 
DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
Adopted May 20, 1961 in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, IB.P.O.E. of W. held in 
Farrell, Pa. 
DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
Wiis “A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION 3 


Whereas numerous bills to provide for the 
establishment of national cemeteries in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
submitted to the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas existing national cemeteries are 
steadily being filled in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.0.E. of W. add 
its support to these bills praying that the 
verdant soil of Pennsylvania be the resting 
place of those who have fought and/or died 
for the principles of this Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
to each Member of the Pennsylvania con- 
gressional delegation. 

Adopted May 20, 1961, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.Z. of W. held 
in Farrell, Pa. 

DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
Wittis A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas H.R. 5723 has been introduced 
by Congressman O.IN E. TEAGUE, Chairman 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs; and 

Whereas the passage of this bill would 
extend the veterans guaranteed and direct 
home loan program and to provide addi- 
tional funds for veterans’ direct loan pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W., That we 
respectfully urge and petition the Congress 
of the United States of America to pass im- 
mediately H.R. 5723; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of each House 
of the Congress, chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania delegation in the 
U.S. Congress. 

Unanimously adopted May 20, 1961 in an 
annual statewide session of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of 
W. held in Farrell, Pa. y : 

DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
Wiis A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION 5 


Whereas from the days of the Revolutionary 
War to and including the days of the Span- 
ish-American War the Congress of the 
United States has adhered to the tradition 
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of granting pensions to men who fight the 
battles on the battlefields of the world; and 

Whereas there are a large number of these 
veterans who have now reached the age and 
circumstances in which they are no longer 
self-supporting, as well as suffering illness 
and infirmities aggravated by this honorable 
service to their country; and 

Whereas the aging World War I veterans 
are deserving of consideration and treatment 
on equal basis with the aging veterans of 
previous wars in our Nation’s history; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States H.R. 4101 and 
several similar or identical bills which ex- 
pressed the full intent of the membership 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran 
Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W. regarding their re- 
quest for favorable action on a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions to veterans of 
World War I: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W., go 
on record as favoring the adoption of leg- 
islation designed to accomplish this pur- 
pose and statewide support be mustered in its 
behalf; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, presiding officer of each branch of 
the Congress, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania delegation in the 
U.S. Congress. 

Adopted May 20, 1961, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, IB.P.O.E. of W. held in 
Farrell, Pa. 

: DENNIS C. WHITE, 

State Commissioner. 
Wruts <A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 





Labor Reform Needed To Help 
‘Individual Workingman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
introduced in this Congress, a bill I filed 
previously, to bring labor unions under 
antitrust law. H.R. 4573 would make 
big labor unions subject to the same 
rules of the economic game under which 
all the rest of us must play. My bill 
would protect the individual worker from 
abuses by unethical labor bosses and 
racketeers hiding behind an immunity 
shared by no other group in our society. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a recent 
editorial, which I include herewith, 
points out the inherent dangers to the 
little man from big labor: 

THe LITTLE MAN AND BiG LABOR 

The National Labor Relations Board did 
the eminently fair and right thing the other 
day. It decided that principle ought not to 
come only in medium and large sizes, but 
small as well. 

Specifically, the NLRB overruled the find- 
ing of a trial examiner that, while a West 
Virginia roofing contractor was clearly the 
victim of an illegal secondary boycott, he 
Was too small a businessman to warrant the 
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Landrum-Griffiin law's protection against 
such union coercion. The Board decided 
that its definition of “an industry affecting 
commerce” could be stretched sufficiently to 
give it jurisdiction over the roofer, and so 
the opportunity to redress the wrong he had 
suffered. 

But while we are pleased to see the law 
upheld, we are made uneasy by the fact that 
an administrative tribunal in Washington 
had to stretch the law to see justice done in 
West Virginia. If it had not, the West Vir- 
ginia roofer, like countless others, would 
have found that the law’s protection stopped 
short of him. 

The businessman, large or small, stands 
at the mercy and whim of administrative 
law only because of the arbitrariness of the 
Nation’s labor laws. There is an NLRB, not 
to mention the host of other Government 
agencies dealing with labor relations, pre- 
cisely because the law that applies to busi- 
ness and the public at large does not apply 
to labor unions. Unions long ago were 
granted industrywide monopoly power with 
crippling consequences, most recently il- 
lustrated by the nationwide shipping strike. 
And from that unique privilege have flowed 
others, one of*which is the form of black- 
mail known as the secondary boycott. 

The roofer in West Virginia survived; 
the grocer in Dubuque may not. Our labor 
laws are so one-sided, it all depends. And 
this is brought sharply imto focus by the 
fact that a stranglehold upon the livelihood 
of a small businessman in West Virginia was 
broken only by the lucky intervention of 
five men far away in Washington. 





Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of the Congress is aware 
of the great threat to all of the American 
States from Cuban-based communism. 
The people of Florida because of their 
close ties with Cuba in the past and their 
continuing friendship for the Cuban peo- 
ple are gravely concerned about our 
Government’s policy toward Castro. 

Editor in Chief Hal Allen, of the Palm 
Beach Post & Times, in an address 
April 26, 1961, to the Palm Beach 
chapter of the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, clearly states the case against 
Castro. He reflects the féars and disil- 
lusionment of our own people toward 
the actions and inactions of the United 
States and the call for new policies to 
end our present paradoxical attitude. 

Because this speech contains detailed 
information which will be of interest to 
all Members, I am requesting that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 
The first part of the speech appears here 
today. The other sections will be printed 
during the next few days. 

CuBAN COMMUNISM AND ITS THREAT TO THE 
AMERICAS 
(By Hal Allen) 

When I was asked several weeks ago to dis- 
cuss with you tonight the Cuban situation 
and its relation to the United States, the 
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picture at that time was, in effect, fuzzy and 
clouded and out of focus. Events since then 
have brought the picture into clear, sharp 
focus which should be the cause for great 
concern for every person in the United 
States, and every person in all the Americas. 

We have seen during the last few days, the 
miserable failure of the long-awaited armed 
attempt to overthrow the Castro regime. 

In that failure we have seen the prestige of 
our great Nation dealt a severe blow. 

In that failure we have seen the hard, cold 
truth that on our very doorstep is a well- 
armed Russian satellite headed by a ruthless 
dictator surrounded by equally ruthless 
hard-core Communists. We are confronted 
with the inescapable fact that the stature of 
this well-armed Soviet satellite has been pro- 
jected into international proportions that 
make it a real, distinct threat to the peace, 
progress, and security of all the Americas. 

For those who might feel that I am crying 
wolf when no wolf exists, let me read to you 
a brief portion of a public address made on 
March 13, 1961. 

I quote: “We Communists together will 
continue forward with our truth and the 
students of today and the students of tomor- 
row will be greatly interested in seeing how 
a whole people made itself Communist, how 
even children, deceived by religious schools, 
have become Communists, and how this is to 
follow that truth which unites the Cuban 
people. Very soon we shall see all the peo- 
ples of Latin America become Communists.” 

The man who made that speech was Cuban 
Ambassador to Moscow Chomon. His re- 
marks were made in the presence of Fidel 
Castro and, it goes without saying, bore his 
full endorsement. 

On July 26, 1960, Fidel Castro had this to 
say, and I quote: “We promise to continue 
making the nation the example that can 
convert the Cordillera of the Andes into the 
Sierra Maestra of the hemisphere. If they 
want to accuse us of wanting a revolution in 
all America, let them accuse us.” 

How did this threat to our security and to 
the security of our friends in Latin America 
come about? What is responsible for this 
almost unbelievable situation? Who is re- 
sponsible? 

It would be useless to try to single out any 
one individual or group for blame. Many 
individuals, many groups must share in the 
blame. 


First, it goes without saying that inter- 
national communism and its aims for world- 
wide domination is the “what” that has 
caused the situation. However, the “whos” 
are the tools which have been used by inter- 
national communism in constructing this 
dangerous outpost in the Americas. 

The lion’s share of the blame for Fidel 
Castro’s success in seizing control of Cuba 
must be borne by the Government of the 
United States and the people of the United 
States. I say this because we are the recog- 
nized leaders of the American hemisphere 
and our reluctance to take firm, realistic, 
even drastic action on several occasions has 
been turned to good advantage and con- 
stantly growing success by Castro and the 
Communists. 

Our Government’s Central Intelligence 
Agency, which is under severe fire at the 
present time because of the failure of the 
recent invasion attempt, had clearcut infor- 
mation as far back as 1948 that the interna- 
tional Communist movement was launching 
a massive attempt to gain political control 
of the American States. At the same time, 
the CIA had available information obtained 
by police at Bogotaé, Colombia, that Fidel 
Castro was an active, hardened Communist 
agent who engineered the assassination of 
Jorge Gaitan, the leader of the Colombian 
Liberal Party who had denounced Commu- 
nist plans for staging the Bogota uprising of 
1948. The purpose of this uprising was to 
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force the Ninth Inter-American Conference 
to close its doors and to force the delegates to 
the conference to flee for their lives while the 
democratically elected Government of Colom- 
bia was being overthrown. Included in this 
information compiled by the CIA at that 
time was evidence of the very distinct possi- 
bility of a bomb threat on the life of General 
of the Armies George C. Marshall, who was 
then our Secretary of State. 

You will be shocked to learn that none of 
this information compiled by the CIA in 
Bogota was transmitted to Washington prior 
to the conference. 

You will be shocked to learn that General 
Marshall was permitted to go to Bogota com- 
pletely ignorant concerning this very real 
threat on his life. 

The CIA reports were held up in the Amer- 
can Embassy in Bogoté. The rather lame ex- 
cuse given quite some time later to a Sen- 
ate investigating committee was that Em- 
bassy officers felt that Bogota police protec- 
tion was sufficient. 

The Bogota uprising resulted in the assas- 
sination of Gaitan, the Colombian Liberal 
leader. For several weeks prior to his assas- 
sination on April 9, 1948, Colombian detec- 
tives had had two Cuban nationals, Fidel 
Castro and Rafael Del Pino under investiga- 
tion for suspected intervention in Colombian 
internal political affairs. However, when the 
two promised that they would not intervene 
in any way in Colombia’s internal affairs, 
they were permitted to go about their busi- 
ness of, as they had said, unifying Latin 
American students to bring pressure upon 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference for 
the freedom of all European colonial posses- 
sions in Latin America. 


Yet 1% hours before the murder of Gaitan 
on April 9, 1948, Castro and Del Pino were 
observed in a Bogota cafe talking with a 
shabbily dressed individual who later was 
identified as a pro-fascist drifter, Roa Sierra, 
the man who assassinated Gaitan. 

This incident makes it clear that Fidel 
Castro is no “Johnny come lately” to the 
Communist cause. This incident makes it 
clear that those who would have us believe 
that Castro’s July 26 revolutionary move- 
ment in Cuba was based on a desire for free- 
dom and democracy for the Cuban people 
are either grossly ill informed or prime can- 
didates for the title of the world’s most naive 
individuals. 





No Apology for Protecting a Nation’s 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
eagerness to bolster the economies of 
every other country in the world we con- 
tinue to increase our foreign aid demands 
whatever it may cost the taxpayers of 
this Nation. I maintain that this kind 
of action is wrong. We should first pro- 
tect, without apology, the soundness of 
our own currency by practicing fiscal re- 
sponsibility and that means by cutting 
expenses wherever necessary whether it 
be for foreign aid or extensive welfare 
programs. In this area perhaps we 
should take a lesson from the British who 
feel the first responsibility is to Britain 
and in maintaining the soundness of the 
currency of that nation. The following 


editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
points out that the British make no 
apology for cutting foreign aid expendi- 
tures when such expenditures threaten 
to unbalance England’s economy, and we 
should be prepared to do no less. 

THE BRITISH Do Nor BLUSH 


While the U.S. balance of payments situa- 
tion has steadied of late, Great Britain’s has 
become shakier. As a result, British officials 
now declaring their determination to defend 
the value of the pound sterling sound much 
like the American officials who were voicing 
similar intentions about the dollar last fall. 

But there’s a difference. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had this to say 
the other day: “I’m not at all apologetic. 
We are trying to do too much (overseas). 
We have spent money out of all proportion 
to our resources since the war to hold the 
free line throughout the world.” Hence, he 
declared, Britain must cut foreign aid and 
military spending. 

Now, Britain isn’t the United States. Nor 
is the British difficulty entirely a matter of 
too much spending abroad; the welfare state 
costs like the devil, too. Still, there’s 
enough similarity between Britain’s problem 
and ours to make the difference in approach 
instructive. 

And the difference, of course, lies in the 
British sense of priority. Putting the integ- 
rity of their money first, they rightly 
feel, is no cause to blush before the world 
because freedom’s line cannot be held by 
cheapening values. 





Let’s Not Buy the British Appeasement 
Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
we are being soft-talked by the British in 
giving in to the Communists. Such ap- 
peasement, in the past, to pacify our 
allies has led to the loss of China, Viet- 
nam, Laos, and other areas of the world. 
Any attempt to compromise with the 
Reds leads to victory for them and de- 
feat for us. We cannot stand any more 
such compromises. We dare not weaken 
in our position to defend Berlin, by fight- 
ing, if necessary. To give into the Com- 
munists on Berlin will mean opening the 
floodgates and the drowning of the free 
world by the Communist hordes. Yet, 
once again, we are being pressured by 
Britain to compromise, to avoid a show- 
down on Berlin. Let us not lose the 
world by listening once more to the sweet 
voice counseling peace at any price. 
There are some things more horrible to 
contemplate than war and slavery is one. 
The British view cannot prevail regard- 
ing Berlin. To emphasize the impor- 
tance of this issue, I would like to include, 
as a part of my remarks, the following 
editorial from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

Wuar’s THat AGAIN, Lorp HoME? 

The British press, from left to right and 
from right to left, is clamoring for avoiding 
a showdown on the Berlin question. 

Some of these spokesmen believe we can 
only gain if Soviet Russia makes a treaty of 
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peace with East Germany; far from being a 
threat to us, an independent East Germany 
will work to our advantage because the peo- 
ple there will then be free of Russian control 
and can assert themselves. 

Other spokesmen argue that the West has 
nothing to lose by following a Russian lead 
in recognizing the independence of East 
Germany. 

It is impossible to believe that these com- 
plementary notions have arisen spontane- 
ously in the minds of many editors at the 
same moment. The unanimity points clearly 
to a common source of ideas, and that 
source, we do not doubt, is the British Gov- 
ernment itself. 

When Lord Home, the British Foreign 
Secretary, was in Chicago only a few days 
ago, he asked Americans to believe that his 
Government would stand beside ours on the 
Berlin question, come hell or high water. In 
his formal statement he added the customary 
words about Britain’s reserving the right to 
explore the situation, but the burden of his 
talks here, both in public and in private, 
Was an assurance to the American people of 
support for whatever action might become 
necessary to safeguard Berlin. 

The editorializing these days in the Bri- 
tish press suggests all too plainly that Lord 
Home would have been a more candid man 
if he had emphasized the reservation he 
passed over so lightly, and played down the 
pledge of support. We conclude that what 
Britain is prepared to support with all her 
strength is the British Foreign Office’s notion 
of what Britain is prepared to support, no 
matter how far that may deviate from what 
our State Department or the French Foreign 
Office or the West German Foreign Office or 
NATO may recommend. é 

We hasten to add that no one in this 
country is spoiling for a war over Berlin, 
either. We hope it can be avoided and we 
think the chances of avoiding it are good if 
the Allies stand together and stand firm. 

We believe it most unlikely that the Rus- 
sians propose to sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany with any view to freeing the 
East Germans to vote themselves out of 
communism and association with Com- 
munist States. Similarly, we do not believe 
that the recognition of East Germany by the 
NATO powers will assure the independence 
of Berlin. We think anyone who accepts 
either of the propositions put forward in the 
British press is remarkably gullible. 

It is not absurd to argue that Berlin isn’t 
worth the risk, though to make that argu- 
ment now is to be guilty of betraying a hun- 
dred pledges to the contrary. But it is ab- 
surd to pretend that Russia doesn’t really 
mean to do any harm to free Berlin. That 
is patent nonsense. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Cyril E. King: A Gifted Political Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the best examples I know of the new 
group of rising young leaders in the 
Caribbean area is the new Government 
Secretary of the Virgin Islands, recently 
appointed by the President as Govern- 
ment Secretary to Governor Paiewonsky. 

He is Cyril E. King, a longtime mem- 
ber of my staff and associate, and a 
man of intelligence, integrity, vitality, 
and administrative ability. 

Mr. King’s record in his first few weeks 
at the Virgin Islands has been exem- 
plary. His arrival has met with uni- 
versal approbation from his fellow Vir- 
gin Islanders. 

I am very proud of the manner in 
which he has embarked upon his new 
duties, and I look forward to his con- 
tinued success in advancing President 
Kennedy’s and Governor Paiewonsky’s 
program of economic and social devel- 
opment in the Virgin Islands. 

On June 22, 1961, Mr. King addressed 
the St. Thomas Democratic Club at a 
ceremony commemorating the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. Mr. King’s address at that time 
is worthy of close study and I commend 
it to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp and address by the Honorable 
Cyril E. King, Government Secretary of 
the Virgin Islands of the United States 
on June 22, 1961: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HoN. Cyrrit E. KING, GOVERN- 
MENT SECRETARY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AT ORGANIC ACT 
Day CEREMONIES, St. THOMAS DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB, JUNE 22, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 

Virgin Islanders, and friends, historians will 
probably record that one of, if not, the most 
significant development in international re- 
lations and international law in the second 
half of the 20th century is the diverse and 
profuse emergence of dependent peoples 
everywhere to self-determination, that is, 
self-government or independence. 

The fact that, with few but stubborn ex- 
ceptions represented by the French in Algeria 
but more importantly the Portuguese in An- 
gola in West Africa, everyone today takes 
this emergence of dependent peoples for 
granted tends, much too easily, to overlook 
the fact that historically this is a quite 
recent though profound development. It 
needs no emphasis that in the world’s power 
process, the single most decisive participant 
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in helping to bring this about is the United 
Nations, 

It was in 1945 in San Francisco that, for 
the first time, earnest discussions by an in- 
ternational organization were centered upon 
the peoples of dependent areas. It marked 
the awakening of the so-called big powers 
to the fact that the interests and aspira- 
tions of the hundreds of millions of human 
beings inhabiting the dependent areas could 
not be left outside the structures and proc- 
esses of authority of the United Nations. 
Accordingly, a declaration spelling out the 
responsibilities of the countries who admin- 
ister these territories was enshrined in chap- 
ter XI of the United Nations Charter, which 
speaks of the acceptance “as a sacred trust 
the obligations to develop self-government 
and to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples.” 

As a consequence of these obligations, ma- 
chinery, procedures and practices have been 
developed within the United Nations where- 
by information is forwarded annually to the 
United Nations on economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions within these territories. 
In the case of other metropolitan countries, 
occasionally, political information has been 
sent. The role of the United States, how- 
ever, in the submission of full and complete 
information on political conditions has been, 
and rightfully so, exemplary. 

To speak of the submission of information 
to the United Nations by the United States 
is to speak of the Virgin Islands—one of the 
three remaining territories on which the 
United States continues to report—the other 
two being Guam and American Samoa. 

This brings us to the question of self-de- 
termination. It brings to mind such related 
questions as: how far we have come, where 
we have been, and where we are going. 
These questions are, of course, most appro- 
priate to the event that brings us together 
today, the 25th anniversary of the organic 
act, for during these 25 years many of us 
have seen these Virgin Islands move from 
the bottom steadily upward on the ladder 
of self-determination. Along the pathway 
of these 25 years we have experienced our 
share of growing pains, disappointments, 
frustrations, yes, even setbacks. 

Nevertheless, when the history of these 25 
years is written its net result will attest to 
the fact that we have progressed steadily 
upwards. ; 

Our progress during the first quarter of a 
century since the passage of the organic act 
may conveniently be divided into three 
stages: 

1. From purchase in 1917 and subsequent 
naval rule up to 1931, and including the 
period from 1931-36 during which these 
islands were governed by civilian governors. 

2. The organic act in 1936, providing for a 
civil form of government based on the tradi- 
tional American concept of separate but 
equal branches of government; and 


3. The revised organic act in 1954 up to 
the present. 

As we pause today to evaluate and analyze 
the net result of our passage through the 
above-listed stages, it might enhance our 
interpretation of the past and sharpen our 
understanding of the task ahead if we were 
to do so in terms of the relative progress in 
self-government by other non-self-governing 
territories in the Caribbean. 

For example, in 1944—some 8 years after 
we in these Virgin Islands were electing 


municipal councils which convened annually 
to legislate for the entire islands—universal 
suffrage was just being introduced in Ja- 
maica. Today, however, while we are still 
electing a legislature which is subject to a 
Governor, albeit a native, who shares with 
the President of the United States absolute 
veto power, Jamaica operates on a system 
of parliamentary government in which the 
Chief Minister is elected by universal suf- 
frage, and he, in turn, picks his own cabi- 
net and runs the government of Jamaica. 
Yes, although being exposed to the experi- 
ence of popular government some 8 years 
after we were, Jamaica today is fully self- 
governing internally. What’s more, at the 
close of a conference in London only last 
week, the Colonial Office announced that 
May 31, 1962, was agreed upon as the date 
when Jamaica and the other islands which 
comprise the 1,000-mile chain of islands 
making up the West Indies Federation would 
achieve independence. 

In the Overseas Departments of France, 
deputies are elected to the French Assembly 
and Council of State from Martinique, 
Guadalupe, and French Guiana. At the 
same time, we here in the Virgin Islands 
continue to hope that some day we shall be 
allowed to elect a territorial deputy to speak 
but not vote for us in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Netherlands Antilles and Surinam 
have their own parliaments and are equal 
parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Our neighbor, Puerto Rico, by congres- 
sional action and since notification to the 
United Nations in 1953, has been a Common- 
wealth effectively exercising full internal 
self-government. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious there- 
fore that while the Virgin Islands were, 
relatively speaking, way ahead politically in 
1936, we since have lost ground, and are 
now in a relative sense behind the other 
territories in this area in the realization of 
our hopes and aspirations for an ever- 
increasing measure of self-government. 

Our present political base is now under- 
girded by a good economic base. Public 
revenues have leaped from $8.2 million in 
1954, when the organic act was revised, to 
$17.4 million in 1960; tourist expenditures 
in the islands have jumped from about $1.8 
million in 1950 to some $24.8 million in 1960; 
and the value of imports has risen from 
$14.9 million in 1953 to $33.6 million in 
1959. 

In 1950, data from the Census Bureau in- 
dicated that almost 14 percent of 9,800 per- 
sons reporting employment earned less than 
$100 in 1949 and more than 50 percent earned 
less than $500. By June 1960, our own De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry esti- 
mated that per capita income was $538, 8.5 
percent higher than that of Puerto Rico 
which was only $493 for the same year. 

This last comparison with Puerto Rico was 


not accidental, because this and other com-. 


parisons are relevant to the statement which 
is constantly being made and repeated that 
before we can expect a full measure of self- 
government we will have to achieve full eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. In other words, we 


should be paying our own way—a concept: 


with which none of us will quarrel. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that according to recent national pub- 
lications, even the Federal Government in 
Washington, with its vast resources, has been 
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and still is deeply concerned about its bal- 
ance of trade and the relatedly vexing prob- 
lem of the outflow of gold. 

You may recall that the organic act was 
finally amended in 1954 to provide for the 
return of the internal revenue taxes to our 
local treasury. However, again, unlike Puer- 
to Rico, the amount of such revenue to be 
returned annually was limited to the amount 
of taxes raised locally during the fiscal year. 

Puerto Rico, of course, suffers under no 
such handicap. It gets back all of its in- 
ternal revenue taxes. Yet, Puerto Rico elects 
its own Governor, legislature, and a Resident 
Commissioner in the Congress of the United 
States. 

A recent staff study conducted for the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs indicated that for the fiscal year 
1959, internal revenue taxes returned to 
Puerto Rico amounted to $27.3 million—more 
than twice the amount of our annual budget. 
During the same fiscal year, about $312 mil- 
lion in Federal funds went to Puerto Rico. 
Yet, nobody has seriously suggested that 
Puerto Rico should be independently viable 
economically. Nor has anyone suggested 
that its fully internal self-government 
should be limited in keeping with the degree 
of economic self-sufficiency of the Common- 
wealth. Why then, in the case of these Vir- 
gin Islands should our ability to pay our 
own way be established as the yardstick 
which will determine the extent to which 
we will be permitted a greater measure of 
self-government—the sole criterion in de- 
termining the degree to which we in these 
Virgin Islands can enjoy the rights and priv- 
ileges enjoyed by people living in a free so- 
ciety and under our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

The case thus presented constitutes what 
I believe to be persuasive argument for a 
full grant of self-government to the people 
of these Virgin Islands. Considering, among 
other things, our greatly improved economic 
position, high level of social services, degree 
of political stability, and 25 years of tute- 
lage, it is inconceivable that anyone would 
question our ability to exercise a much 
greater measure of self-government includ- 
ing an elected Governor, government secre- 
tary, Resident Commissioner, and participa- 
tion in the election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. Time 
for taking positive action to correct this 
situation may well be rapidly running out 
if the United States is to maintain its inter- 
national self-respect. 

Pending before the United States Senate is 
Joint Resolution 75. A companion measure, 
House Joint Resolution 384 already passed 
the House of Representatives unanimously. 
These resolutions provide for United States 
acceptance of Agreement for Establishment 
of the Caribbean Organization. This or- 
ganization would replace the existing Carib- 
bean Commission, the headquarters of which 
is in Puerto Rico. 

Membership in the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion will be open not to the metropolitan 
governments (in other words not the United 
States, the French Republic, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland) but 
instead to the local governments in the 
Caribbean area now being served by the 
existing Caribbean Commission. Thus, in- 
stead of the metropolitan government of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Island, together 
with other nonindependent governments 
in the area, will be the new members. 

Membership in this organization—an or- 
ganization designed to “reflect the large 
measure of self-government that has been 
granted to the Caribbean countries since 
1946”"—will bring the Virgin Islands face to 
face with their contemporaries in this area 
who on a whole have overtaken us in our 
quest for self-determination. The represent- 
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atives of these Virgin Islands will be dele- 
gates chosen by an appointive—rather than 
an elective—Governor. 

By taking note in its statute of the “signifi- 
cant constitutional and economic changes 
* * * in the area,” the proposed Caribbean 
Organization has given testimony to the 
existence force which is loose in the world, 
and which is calling for the full enjoyment, 
in the words of the United Nations charter, 
of our “political aspirations.” 

Of course, the political aspirations of the 
people of these Virgin Islands call for con- 
tinuous inclusion in the American system 
with the enjoyment of full internal self- 
government, including an elective governor, 
government secretary, resident commissioner 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
participation in the election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

On the whole, I think we have learned well 
and have had a considerable amount of prac- 
tice in the techniques necessary to apply 
successfully these American institutions. 

As we celebrate on this 25th anniversary 
of the organic act of these islands, let us 
also resolve to approach the next quarter of 
a century upon which we are about to enter 
with a keen awareness of the need for a 
much greater sense of urgency about achiev- 
ing our political aspirations. Let us ap- 
proach it with the zeal and devotion as 
was exemplified by the fathers of our organic 
act. Let us rededicate ourselves to the task 
of continuing responsibility to exercise our 
right to petition to the Congress and to the 
President of the United States; let us con- 
tinue to develop our economic resources and 
to work toward further development of a 
fair and equitable taxing system thus an- 
swering the challenge that we still lack 
economic self-sufficiency; let us continue 
to develop the quality of our social services 
and to make sure that all who are in need 
of these services can have them. In short, 
let us utilize fully and responsibly the tools 
and opportunities which are now ours so 
that when full self-government comes—as 
it must—we shall better be prepared and 
able to exercise it effectively and responsi- 
bly—and in the best interests of the con- 
tinued progress of these Virgin Islands and 
the well-being of all of their people. 

Thank you. 





To the Graduates of Brooklyn Academy 
June 1961, “The Proprietors of the 
Year 2000” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 22, I was scheduled to deliver 
the commencement address to the grad- 
uates at Brooklyn Academy, an out- 
standing high school in the borough of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The consideration of the 
housing bill taking place in the House 
that day precluded my presence at the 
commencement. 

To the distinguished principal of the 
school, Mr. Thomas Bohan, to its di- 
rector, Mr. Jack Bernstein, the faculty, 
parents, and graduates I tender my pro- 
found regrets and offer here the words 
which would have been delivered on that 
occasion: 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF THE YEAR 2000 


(Commencement address to the graduating 
class of Brooklyn Academy, June 1961 by 
Hon. Hugh L. Carey, of New York) 


I shall try to avoid that frame of reference 
so often used by commencement speakers 
dealing with the state of the universe. At 
the outset the orator dwells morosely on the 
horrendous condition of the world and man- 
kind and cites the peril that lurks in every 
corner. He then becomes magnanimous 
and declares “it all belongs to you.” With 
this I agree—this world is yours for the tak- 
ing and I have a profound belief in your 
ability to take it and make it better than 
ever. 

The first expression I would make tonight 
is one of gratitude and appreciation. On be- 
half of our community and our Nation I 
warmly commend first the parents and spon- 
sors of the graduates. The secondary edu- 
cation of these young men certainly in- 
volved personal and financial sacrifices on 
your part. For your generosity and support 
I am sure your sons share the gratitude of 
the people of Brooklyn for making them 
finer citizens and beneficiaries of your trust 
in the future. But if there is a sacrifice 
here there is also an investment. You have 
made a deposit, a downpayment, on a rich- 
er, fuller life for those young children and 
for yourselves and your grandchildren. I 
commend you on your wisdom and your 
perseverance. 

At the terminal point of the school year 
and for you, the end of scholastic chapter, 
it is both timely and just to express ap- 
preciation to the directors, the principal, 
and the faculty of this fine school. I am 
certain the graduates join me in the fervent 
wish that their effective and devoted work 
will continue for many years to come. 

As I looked forward to the pleasure of 
being with you graduates I indulged in a 
reminiscence of an evening in June some 
20 years ago when my class graduated high 
school very near here in Brooklyn. 

The challenge then, the outlook, the op- 
portunities, the obstacles, were similar to 
those before you now. We faced the alarm- 
ing prospect of armed conflict in World 
War II. You have before you your period 
of military service, your part in the cold 
war. There was a recession then, a lack 
of jobs. There was the emphasis on spe- 
cialization—the need for advanced training 
and many other points of similarity be- 
tween your prospects and ours. But in one 
aspect your future is in dramatic contrast. 
You are the generation which will control 
the 2list century. Considering your age 
today and your expectancy on this planet, 
you will be in the prime years of your life 
when year 2000 appears on the calendar. 
That prospect alone should appeal to the 
venturesome, the courageous, curious na- 
ture which is the special prerogative of the 
undergraduate. 

So many of us would like to be with you 
in youth and look forward to those 40 years 
ahead. Your future is a bright and splen- 
did thing. Don’t let anyone paint it with 
a black brush. You will shape the world you 
live in and I am confident you will make it 
at once serene and exciting but most of all 
@ new, a different and a better place. You 
are in the age of new discoverey. True—all 
the continents and oceans are chartered, but 
you have all of space and a great new dimen- 
sion of thought in which to roam. You will 
mark phases and make strides that we 
scarcely dared to dream about. Almost every 
day there is an account of some new, scien- 
tific advance—medical, physical, biological. 
In every way there is progress—somedays a 
breakthrough. Of course the price of prog- 
ress is trouble and you will bear a full share. 
You have the hardship of living in a di- 
vided world fraught with atomic peril. But 
you have the corresponding benefit of being 
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alive to see the eventual triumph of de- 
mocracy and insure that triumph by your 
own dedication. Your further education will 
be more complex. The world demands s0 
much more now to be successful but con- 
sider the rewards. For example only yester- 
day in the city of Freeport, Tex., mankind 
saw a momentous move toward the resolu- 
tion of a problem which has puzzled us 
since time began. Since he first knew thirst, 
man has been trying to find a practical, 
large-scale way to convert the salt water of 
the ocean to fresh water. 

Through the cooperation of government 
research and the ingenuity of private enter- 
prise the City of Freeport, Texas, in its 
homes, is now consuming potable, drinkable 
water converted from the salt Gulf of 
Mexico. Who can predict what impact this 
will have on the arid, desolate wastelands 
of the world. Over centuries wars and bat- 
tles have been fought for the control of 
water sources and arable land. Now, for 
the first time, in your lifetime there will be 
enough to cultivate and irrigate and feed 
the hungry of every nation and you will be 
here to see it happen. But the challenge 
is not just to see it happen. You have the 
opportunity to make it happen. 

You will work wonders that were beyond 
our most exotic comprehension. In the 
amazing span ahead you will see man tri- 
umph over cancer, control heart disease, save 
the lives of seven out of ten children that 
are still dying at birth in the developing 
nations of Asia and Africa. You are a part 
of it. All you have to do is advance with it, 
to learn to look forward. Rear view mir- 
rors are necessary on the highways but you 
do not need one to guide your life. You 
will falter and you will have failures, as we 
have faltered and we have failed. But the 
important thing is the next attempt, not 
the past failures. We had a great inventor 
in the generation before ours, the late 
Charles F. Kettering, a man whose eyesight 
was so poor in college he had to have his 
assignments read to him by a classmate. He 
invented the electric storage battery, the self 
starter, synthetic rubber, freon gas and 
hundreds of other devices. He was also a 
great educator—one who said: 

“The only time you don’t want to fail is 
the last time you try.” Try you must and 
succeed you will. In a sense you have a 
chance to write the history of the world 
in advance. How will you go about it? Cer- 
tainly your education must go on. Those 
of you who can go on to college must do so. 
Your State and Nation fully understand the 
need to advance you in higher studies. In 
addition to the scholarships and tuition aids 
I am certain that shortly you will be hear- 
ing of the most comprehensive program of 
loans, grants, and fellowships ever offered by 
your Government. You owe it to yourselves 
to make an inquiry about your rights and 
opportunities under this program. When 
my class graduated 20 years ago a college 
course was a luxury. To you it is a matter 
of practical necessity. The opportunities 
ahead are enormous. I am not going to use 
that worn cliche that there is plenty of room 
at the top. No, I believe it more accurate to 
state that there is room all along the line, 
in every shade of the spectrum, on every 
rung of the ladder. But you must fit the 
pattern, blend with the picture, square with 
the job. You must have the qualifications 
for automation. Automation is here. You 
cannot lick it and you might as well join it. 
If we are going to irrigate deserts and culti- 
vate wasteland we will need more engineers, 
chemists, surveyors—with great emphasis on 
technical training. We need more teachers 
and more advanced teachers. 

In the complexities of this great new world 
there must be more communication, more 
linquists, more lawyers. With our longer 
life span, population explosion, we must have 
more doctors, research men, technicians, 
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nurses. We have the electron and the atom 
working for us. We need physicists, com- 
puters, managers.» Because we do have tur- 
moil and entaglement throughout the world 
some of which is beyond us, we need more 
than ever attend to our supernatural welfare 
with the help of the priest, minister, and 
rabbi. The ranks of the clergy must be ex- 
tended. In conclusion, let me say this: you 
are residents in space; you are in an astro- 
nomical age. You are transients in time. 
You must move with it or see it pass you by. 
It surely will if you stand still for an in- 
stant. Tonight in a certain sense you have 
completed your first stage in your orbit of 
life. You have had’ the thrust and the 
power to get to this first stage. Your di- 


ploma attests that you have qualified and. 


have met the requirements demanded by 
the Regents of your State and for this you 
deserve high praise and every compliment. 
You have also won the right to control your 
movement in life. From here on you must 
keep moving up. You must be your own 
booster. 

It is a privilege and pleasure to address 
you and see you start into this golden age 
of opportunity. You are the generation of 
the year 2000. May you live to the full the 
enlightened, joyful and splendid years ahead. 

I commend you on your work thus far and 
I congratulate your parents and teachers on 
this memorable accomplishment. Together 
with them I urge you to keep your eyes 
fixed on the turn of the next century. You 
have no place to go but up—no way to move 
but forward—You are on your way. 





The Presidency—A Plan for Excessive 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State of Columbia, S.C., recently pub- 
lished two editorials which merit the 
attention of the Congress and the many 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The first which was published on June 
22, 1961, is entitled “The Presidency: 
A Plan for Excessive Power.” This edi- 
torial has some very pertinent com- 
ments on a report recently issued by a 
committee under sponsorship of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
The report is entitled “Money and 
Credit—Their Relationship to Jobs.” 

The second editorial was published in 
the June 23, 1961, issue of the State and 
is entitled ‘“‘The Court Produces an Enig- 
ma.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
both of these editorials printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENCY: A PLAN FOR EXCESSIVE 
POWER 

By recommending that unprecedented 
economic and financial power be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Presidency, a 
privately constituted committee has indeed 
spawned a proposition that deserves the 
closest scrutiny and study. 

The proposal, before being given serious 
consideration by the Congress, should be 
considered in the light of the constitutional 
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delegation of powers to the _ respective 
branches of Government—executive, judicial, 
and legislative. 

The next question which logically follows 
is this: Is it wise or desirable to give to 
one man, @ man who already exercises more 
power than the Constitution intended, such 
life-and-death power over the economic af- 
fairs of the individual citizens as this plan 
proposes? 

mr 

President Kennedy, who believes in the 
concept of a “strong Presidency,” has 
“warmly received” the committee’s recom- 
mendations. Most of his key advisers share 
this strong Presidency concept, and the 
Democratic platform dictated at Los Angeles 
envisions the Presidency as little short of 
a dictatorship. Millions of voters either 
were ignorant of this or wanted it. 

A brief analysis of the committee report 
emphasized the controls which would be 
granted the Chief Executive over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and income tax rates in 
time of emergency, or declared emergency. 

Under the proposal, the Federal Reserve 
Board would be reduced from seven to five 
members, and their terms shortened from 
14 to 10 years. Furthermore, the President 
would be allowed to select a chairman and 
vice chairman, with the terms of these two 
members to coincide with the Presidential 
term. 

This would, in effect, make the President 
the real head of the board. Two members, 
of course, do not constitute a majority of a 
five-man board, but the two Presidential 
appointees could generally prevail upon one 
of the remaining three to go along with their 
ideas. 
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Thus, the monetary policies of the coun- 
try would become the adjunct of the polit- 
ical party in power. While such an arrange- 
ment might be expedient for the Kennedy 
of today, it might be equally expedient for 
the Republican of tomorrow. 

Inherent in the proposal seems to be the 
concept that wealth should be manipulated 
by Government—that a nation’s monetary 
policies need no patricular relation to reality. 

The most alarming and glaring proposal, 
so far as the constitutionalist is concerned, is 
one that would delegate to the presidency 
the power to raise or lower income tax levies 
by as much as 25 percent from the levels 
established by the Congress. In times of 
economic emergency, a nondefinable term, 
the President could drop the rates by 25 per- 
cent; in times of prosperity, he could in- 
crease them 25 percent. 

In this connection, conservative Senator 
ROBERTSON of Virginia noted that this could 
be delegating to the President the power of 
Congress to promulgate tax laws. Republi- 
cans almost uniformly oppose any move to 
compromise the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Iv 


Some Presidents might not abuse the au- 
thority to scale income tax rates up and 
down, but Presidents are politicians inter- 
ested in getting themselves reelected. Thus 
it would be inevitable that, for some of 
them, an election year would always find 
the Nation in some sort of economic diffi- 
culty—a difficulty sufficient to “justify” 
cutting the rates by the full 25 percent. 

The provision for a congressional veto of 
this tax cut would be useless whenever the 
congressional majority and the President 
were of the same political affiliation. It 
could, in short, become a vehicle for a Presi- 
dent’s perpetuating himself in power. Some 
Presidents would use this power irrespective 
of its effect on the national well-being. 

Absolute power, says an old anxiom, tends 
to corrupt absolutely. Another axiom of 
Government says that the power to tax is 
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the power to destroy. And everyone knows 
that power, once surrendered by the people, 
is almost impossible to retrieve. 

We must be careful that in the search 
for economic security we do not lose ours 
and in doing so establish security for a ruling 
class or clique. We do not need an economic 
dictatorship any more than we need a politi- 
cal dictatorship. The Constitution sought 
to prevent the rise of either. 

On Po.iticaL Dues: THE CourT PRODUCES 
AN ENIGMA 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Monday as probably on no other decision 
day in the history of this country, showed 
itself to be a divided and possibly confused 


body. 

‘The Court handed down opinions on some 
half dozen cases, and only on one or two 
minor issues did it achieve unanimity. On 
three very crucial issues, the Court split, 
five’ to four. In addition to this narrowest 
of splits, it also chose to skirt or avoid the 
basic issues involved. 


Ir 


It was on the issues of political spending 
by unions that the Court demonstrated per- 
haps the deepest indecision and the foggiest 
confusion. The justices could scarcely agree 
on any point as to law and constitutionality. 

Then, having decided that it was not per- 
missible for a union to collect compulsory 
dues and then spend that money to support 
the candidacy of a presidential candidate 
opposed by an individual union member, the 
Court proceeded to compromise a diversity 
of remedies. The compromise remedy is 
probably more complicated than the original 
question brought before the Court. 

First of all, the decision and remedy really 
leave the original plaintiffs in a hopeless 
position. Financially, they will find it eco- 
nomically impossible to get any of their 
dues back. 

mr 


The original action in this case arose in 
Georgia, where members of a railway union 
objected to being forced to join a union to 
get a job, having union dues deducted from 
their pay checks, and then seeing the union 
dues used for political purposes which they, 
as individuals, found objectionable. 

The Georgia Supreme Court found that 
the union shop was unconstitutional, in this 
phase of its operation and enjoined its en- 
forcement for unions which used dues money 
for political purposes. 

The U.S. Supreme Court skirted the con- 
stitutional issue, merely holding the Railway 
Act did not authorize spending compulsory 
union dues for political purposes against a 
worker’s objections. 

But the worker must file a formal protest 
in order to get a refund, and then the only 
part of his dues that he may recover is that 
percentage of all union funds used to support 
@ presidential candidate not of the worker's 
choice. He may not recover any money used 
for “political education” purposes, or in sup- 
port of lesser candidates. 

The accounting purposes would be ex- 
tremely complicated, and the amount the 
worker could recover would be infinitesimal. 
He cannot, under the Court edict, prevent 
the collection of dues which will be used to 
support candidates not of his persuasion. 

Iv 


The unions are said to be very happy with 
the action of the Supreme Court, even 
though the first reports of the decision indi- 
cated that unions’ political activities had 
been curtailed. The union shop, which had 
been endangered, was upheld. 

Regardless of which side anyone believes 
to have been right in the dispute which pro- 
duced the litigation, everyone should be 
somewhat amazed to find the Court saying 
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something is wrong, and then proceeding to 
prescribe a solution which in effect denies 
the persons wronged of any real or effective 
remedy. Instead of clarifying legal ques- 
tions, the Court seems to have deepened the 
confusion. 





The National Federation of Independent 
Business Says That Taxing of Co-Ops 
Would Be Eminently Fair and Just 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. George J. Burger, 
the able and distinguished vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, asked that action be 
taken— 

To require that cooperatives and/or their 
members be required to pay up their Fed- 
eral income taxes on all earnings of coop- 
eratives each year, just like all other busi- 
nesses with which they compete. 


Mr. Burger declared that the members 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business believed that— 

Every form of business enterprise in com- 
petition with other business enterprises 
should all receive the same treatment and 
be on an equal basis before all laws—taxes 
or otherwise. 


In a recent book on the subject of 
“The Tax Exemption of Cooperatives,” 
Robert T. Patterson argues that co-ops 
are corporations and should be subject 
to corporate taxes. He estimates that 
the Federal Treasury loses at least $150 
million a year in revenues through the 
special tax exemptions granted coopera- 
tives and to co-op members who receive 
patronage dividend payments. 

I include here relevant excerpts from 
Mr. Burger’s testimony, and an article 
from the New York Times entitled 
“Co-Op Tax Exemption, Corporations, 
Groups’ Competitors, President Calling 
for Levies Equaling.” Z 

TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 
(Statement of George J. Burger, V.P., Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Before Ways and Means Committee, 

May 23, 1961) 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

We are a national organization composed 
exclusively of individual, directly support- 
ing smaller, independent business and 
professional people. We are the largest 
business-professional organization in the 
country. As of April 28, 1961, we had 
166,003 net membership (a 7,000 member in- 
crease since Jan. 1, 1961), and that total 
has continued to increase in the weeks since 
then. Our members are found in all but 
a very few of the congressional districts of 
the Nation, including Alaska and Hawaii. 

Our members directly determine our 
stands on legislation, through their majority 
votes in polls we take among them in our 
publication the Mandate. We take such 
polls about once each month. In each poll 
we state the issue, and offer the strongest 
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factual arguments on both sides of the 
question, ourselves remaining neutral, and 
permitting members to make up their own 
minds. Our members receive their Man- 
dates through the mails, read them, and 
then vote and sign their ballots in the pri- 
vacy of their homes and offices. We do not 
see or touch these ballots at any point. 
Members channel them to their Congress- 
men through their district chairmen, who 
are local Federation members they select 
to head up each chapter. At the same time 
that chairmen forward the signed ballots 
to Congressmen, they report the overall re- 
sults to us. The sum of tabulations re- 
ceived from chairmen in our more than 
2,500 chapters across the country deter- 
mines our stand. The size and distribution 
of our membership provides the basis for a 
true cross-section of Nation’s independent 
enterprise opinion and needs. The methods 
used in our polls, requiring submission of 
actual signed ballots to Congressmen them- 
selves assures the validity of opinions 
stated. Verification of national summaries 
reported can be made by consulting the files 
of signed district chairmen reports we 
maintain at our headquarters in Burlin- 
game. 

As to the business at hand, I am here today 
to tell you how our members feel about the 
tax status of one of their principal forms of 
competition, our country’s cooperatives. 

Our position on this matter hasn’t changed 
since February 8, 1960, when I last testified 
on this same subject before your committee. 

If anything, evidence has mounted since - 
then for the pressing need for congressional 
action to curb the tax advantages enjoyed 
by cooperatives over competing fully-taxed 
independent businessmen. 

Since then we have conducted two addi- 
tional Mandate polls of our nationwide 
membership on this subject. For instance, 
in Mandate No. 260 (Sept. 1960) we asked our 
members: 


TIGHTEN UP TAXING OF COOPERATIVES 


Should Congress make cooperatives or their 
members (one or the other) pay taxes im- 
mediately on earnings when they are al- 
located on the books to members but not 
paid out in cash? 

No one is required to pay tax on such 
earnings now. 

Argument for tightening up the taxing: 
This loophole is costing Government a tax 
loss running into millions yearly. Definitely 
cooperatives can avoid paying tax on their 
earnings by the simple method of allocating 
them on the books to their members, but 
giving the members paper IOU’s instead of 
cash. Not only do the co-ops avoid taxes, but 
the members pay no tax until they get cash 
in hand. Only naturally, Government de- 
prived of this income is going to take it out 
of the purses of other taxpayers, including 
independent businessmen. By the same 
token this gives cooperatives a fine source of 
interest free operating capital. 

Argument against tightening the taxing: 
All this talk, which implies that co-ops are 
jealously intent on maintaining privileged 
tax position, is the bunk. First, the 1958 Tax 
Adjustments Act permits many smaller busi- 
nesses to operate taxwise like a cooperative; 
they can incorporate yet pay taxes as a 
partnership if they want. Secondly, many 
associations of cooperatives have asked Con- 
gress to require that their members pay taxes 
currently on earnings allocated but not actu- 
ally paid out. Thirdly, in any case, sooner 
or later allocated earnings will be paid out, 
and when paid are taxable. Thus no money 
completely escapes taxation. 

It is interesting to note that a most re- 
spectable majority of our members then fa- 
vored a course of action right in line with 
recommendations which President Kennedy 
recently made to the Congress on the same 
subject. 
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Later in mandate No. 264 (March 1961), 
we asked our members: 

H.R. 3550. Co-op taxation—require coop- 
eratives to pay Federal taxes on all earnings 
before dividing their income among their 
members (Representative Mason, of Illi- 
nois). 

Argument for H.R. 3550: Co-ops are giant 
business. Some 101 marketing and farmer 
supply co-ops do more than $20 billion an- 
nual gross volume. They can escape Fed- 
eral taxes by allocating earnings to members 
on the books, while withholding the cash. 
Their members don’t have to pay Federal 
taxes on this income until they get the cash. 
This bill would close this tax loophole by 
making co-ops pay taxes on their income 
before dividing it among their members. It 
would add several hundred million dollars 
yearly to Federal tax collections. 

Argument against H.R. 3550: There’s no 
need for this bill. It offers little benefit to 
small businessmen. Under present law 
many small corporations can pay taxes like 
partnerships, the same as co-ops, and their 
members do. Further, many co-ops recog- 
nize there is a loophole in~tax laws which 
permits their members to withhold tax pay- 
ments temporarily, until they get the cash 
to back up payments which have been allo- 
cated but not actually paid to them in cash. 
Co-ops have asked Congress to close this 
loophole. All want tax equality. Let Con- 
gress work it out. 

The following mandate we reported the 
results of this poll: 


Tightening up taxing of cooperatives: 


Percent 
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H.R. 3550. Change tax status of coopera- 
tives: 
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As I advised your committee last year, 
there are certain things that stand out on 
this problem of cooperatives and taxation: 

1. That generally, cooperatives are not re- 
quired to pay any Federal income tax on 
that part of their yearly earnings which they 
distribute to their members and patrons in 
the form of refunds; but that cooperatives 
can satisfy this requirement by merely is- 
suing certificates to their members, promis- 
ing to pay at a later date, and then withhold 
the cash covered by these certificates, en- 
tirely tax free. 

2. That while patrons and members of 
cooperatives are supposed to pay a Federal 
personal income tax on all refunds they re- 
ceive, the courts have ruled that they need 
not pay such tax on certificates until such 
time as they get the cash these papers repre- 
sent. 

3. That this situation theoretically makes 
it possible for cooperatives to arrange things 
so that no one has to pay any Federal income 
tax on any part of their yearly earnings and 
that this gives them an opportunity to build 
up entirely tax-free funds of capital. 

Believe me, during this period when direct 
and indirect taxes are constantly rising, at 
Federal, State, and local levels, it gives me 
no pleasure to come before you and ask that 
you do something that will add to the bur- 
dens being carried by any of our people. 
However, I do believe that this cooperative 
tax situation involves a basic, harmful in- 
equity and on behalf of our members, and 
in line with their majority opinion in the 
signed mandate votes which they have sent 
to their Congressmen, I do earnestly ask 
that you take action to require that coop- 
eratives and/or their members be required 
to pay up their Federal income taxes on all 
earnings of cooperatives each year, just like 
all other businesses with whom they com- 


pete. My position is, and the position of the 
people I represent is, that every form of 
business enterprise in competition with 
other business enterprises should all receive 
the same treatment and be on an equal 
basis before all laws—taxes or otherwise. 

We do not ask more, because we have no 
aim to injure or destroy cooperatives. In 
truth, what we ask is nothing more than sev- 
eral large associations of cooperatives have 
petitioned the Congress for. One example 
of this is found in the remarks of Hon. 
WayNE Morse, of Oregon, as printed on page 
2223 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of Febru- 
ary 11, 1960, outlining a resolution drawn up 
by the Agricultural Cooperative Council of 
Oregon, which called on the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives to assist in “ob- 
taining a definite decision as to the income 
tax liability of cooperative patrons for capital 
retains, preferably that they be taxable in 
the year in which capital retains are made, 
by whatever means may be necessary, includ- 
ing recommendation to the Congress of ap- 
propriate legislation to clearly define such 
liability.” 

In this connection, it may be of interest to 
recall that, in its testimony before the con- 
ventions last summer, the National Farmers 
Union called for current taxing of all coop- 
erative organization patronage refunds, 
whether paid in cash or as I O U’s with the 
cash retained by the cooperative. I believe 
that one national association of cooperatives 
made the same recommendation in a booklet 
issued last year. 

When you get right down to it, in asking, 
as the President has asked, and as several 
organizations of cooperatives have asked, 
that patrons of cooperatives pay tax cur- 
rently on so-called dividends and/or refunds 
which are declared but not paid in cash, all 
we are asking is that cooperatives be re- 
quired to stand on their own two feet tax- 
wise in competition with others. In simple 
justice, we cannot ask less. 





[From the New York Times, June 26, 1961] 


Co-op Tax ExEMPTION—CORPORATIONS, 
GRouPS’ COMPETITORS PRESIDENT CALLING 
FOR LEVIES EQUALING 


(By Robert Metz) 


Welch’s grape juice, Land O’Lakes butter, 
Guild wines, Donald Duck citrus juices, Sun 
Maid raisins, Calavo avocados, Diamond 
walnuts, Sunsweet prunes, and Sunkist 
oranges—these are all cooperative brand 
names. 

In each instance the brand name stands 
for producers who have banded together in 
a specific form of business organization to 
assure the best possible price for their col- 
lective output. The co-ops, as they are 
called, generally pay minimal income taxes 
whether they are of the sort that sells pro- 
duce for their members or of the sort that 
sells merchandise to their members. In that 
they compete with ordinary private business, 
President Kennedy has asked that they be 
taxed similarly, as this is practical. 


Many cooperatives were formed when most 
of the Nation’s population was on the farm. 
Farmers sought to accomplish collectively 
what they were unable to do alone—com- 
bat monopoly practices of certain private 
businesses, for example. Often they repre- 
sented the farmers’ answer to a single pro- 
duce buyer in the market who bid for their 
crops at prices that took the profit out of 
farming. 

Besides farming enterprise, co-ops are in- 
volved in such diverse activities as banking, 
insurance, telephone service, power produc- 
tion, irrigation, housing, medical care, and 
burial services. 


CONTROL OF CO-OPS 


Cooperatives are distinguished from other 
forms of business in that they are directed 
and controlled by managers appointed by the 
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patron-members; earnings are divided in di- 
rect proportion to the patronage of the 
member-patrons; and return on capital is 


limited to a moderate rate of interest. 


Each member-patron is entitled to only 
one vote regardless of patronage. But in a 
recent book on the subject, Robert T. Pat- 
terson, an economist, said that co-ops were 
nevertheless corporations and should thus. 
be subject to corporate income taxes. He 
estimated that the Federal Treasury lost at 
least $150 million a year in revenues through 
the special tax exemptions granted coopera- 
tives and to co-op members who receive 
patronage dividend payments. His book is 
called “The Tax Exemption of Cooperatives” 
and is published by University Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 

As for the size of the cooperative move- 
ment, in 1957-58 there were 9,716 farmer 
cooperatives having 17,500,000 memberships 
(with some duplication of membership) and 
transactions of $10,700 million. In 1957 
there were some 24,000 consumer coopera- 
tives having about 36 million memberships 
and transactions of an estimated $2 billion. 

At recent hearings on the President’s tax 
recommendations, a witness representing a 
business in competition with co-ops stressed 
the difficulty he experienced in competing 
with a tax-exempt enterprise. He is Frank 
Gallup, president of Agricultural Services, 
Inc., of Grand Island, Nebr. 

Mr. Gallup identifies Grand Island as being 
in the central part of Nebraska along the 
Platte River, “in whose valley lies some of 
the Nation’s most productive farmland. 

“In 1952 I commenced distributing am- 
monia as a source of fertilizer nitrogen. In 
1952, this was a new concept of fertilizing 
in Nebraska and involved considerable risks 
and investment. Storage, handling, and ap- 
plication equipment had to be acquired 
without any assurance of financial success. 
Promotion, by necessity, was great, since the 
farmer not only needed to be convinced that 
this product would save him money on his 
fertilizer costs, but also that it was safe 
to handle. Since 1952, I have expanded my 
business so that we now operate in seven 
locations, namely Grand Island, Alda, Wood 
River, Shelton, Denman, Cairo, and Doni- 
phan, Nebr. . 

“I am here today because, despite my ef- 
forts to build a sound company, I am likely 
to be forced out of business in the next few 
years. Although every business has a cer- 
tain element of risk, failures usually result 
from poor management, poor credit poli- 
cies, poor services, or lack of market. 

“Yet, here I am saying in all probability 
that under present circumstances I and 
many others will be forced out of a business 
that is just in its infancy—a business we 
helped to develop. It is not because of poor 
public relations, poor service, or lack of pro- 
motion. It is not that we sell an inferior 
product since it is identical to that of our 
co-op competitors. But it is just pure and 
simply due to tax factors our competitor 
gets and we don’t. 

“When I first started this business in 
1952 in the State of Nebraska, there were in 
the whole State fewer than 12 ammonia 
tanks and all of them owned by private 
business struggling to build a new mar- 
ket. Even in 1956, there were only a few 
cooperative locations handling anhydrous 
ammonia. 

“[TBut] by 1959, when the ammonia busi- 
ness was accepted, the cooperatives had 25 
percent of the tank installations and more 
than 40 percent of the business. Project- 
ing their rate of growth, I estimate that by 
1965 they will have in excess of two-thirds 
of the business.. Although this doesn’t seem 
possible, ammonia tonnage from 1956 
through 1959 in Nebraska increased almost 
250 percent but the independently owned 
distributor’s average tonnage actually de- 
creased 22 percent. 
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“Cooperatives invest money in processing, 
manufacturing, and distributing facilities to 
make a profit for their owners. That’s the 
reason I invest my money, too. If my in- 
vestment earns any income, the law of this 
land requires me to pay a tax on that in- 
come, first in the corporate structure, and 
then on dividends, if any. The coopera- 
tive sits there in exactly the same business 
and has no tax responsibility at all for the 
income their investment earns. This is 
such a good deal that they are now building 
a huge multimillion-dollar nitrogen plant 
at Hastings, Nebr., a few miles from me. The 
money to build this plant, I imagine, came 
primarily from untaxed earnings.” 

In his book, Mr. Patterson concludes that 
while the cooperative is a form of business 
with many positive attributes, the tax ex- 
emption is not fair to its competitors. 





Discount Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senators to 
an article entitled “Discount House 
Trend Grows,” from the Washington 
Post of Wednesday June 7, 1961. This 
article reports a further trend in the un- 
ruly growth of the number of discount 
houses in this country. 

I should also like to call attention to 
an article in the Wall Street Journal 
entitled “Competition Forces Variety 
Chains To Add Costly Items, Diversify.” 
I might add that these items are a fur- 
ther indication of the changing trend of 
retail marketing patterns in this country, 
patterns of retailing that threaten the 
very existence of fair competition. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

DiIscouNT HOvUSsE TREND Grows—WOOL- 
WORTH, GIANT Foop ALSO ENTER FIELD 
(By Leroy Pope) 

New Yorke, June 6.—The decision of the 
huge Woolworth dime store chain and Wash- 
ington’s Giant Food chain to go into the 
discount department store business confirms 
a trend that has been sweeping the country 
for a decade. 

The 55-store Giant Food chain plans to 
build 12 discount shopping centers by 1963 
in the Washington and Baltimore areas. 

Discount store enthusiasts say their move- 
ment is going to take over lock-stock-and- 
barrel 80 percent of the retail business of 
the country before 1970. 

That would doom not only most smaller 
neighborhood stores of all kinds, but most 
of the old line department stores and force 
the supermarkets to cease devoting them- 
selves exclusively or even primarily to the 
food and grocery business, some retailers 
think. 

Although every town in the country above 
the status of a whistle stop now has at least 
one store that calls itself a discount house, 
many people are not quite sure what really 
distinguishes a discount house from other 
stores. 
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Put simply, a discount house is a big, 
self-service supermarket devoted to dry 
goods, hardware, appliances, sporting goods, 
drugs, and sundries, and even foods—any- 
thing people will shop for. 

It may give credit but usually doesn’t 
finance its own customer accounts. It cuts 
the sales force to the irreducible skeleton, 
uses effective but never lavish display 
methods, frowns on returning goods for ex- 
changes (it may absolutely refuse this) and 
drastically reduces delivery and other serv- 
ices people are accustomed to receiving in 
old line stores. 

It refuses to have anything to do with so- 
called fair trade prices fixed by the manu- 
facturer. Discount stores are rarely in prime 
high-rent locations although they may be 
in such locations in new shopping centers. 

Their advertising programs are more con- 
ventional than the rest of their operations. 

Some discount stores sell or give member- 
ship tickets to customers and try to appeal 
to a particular class in society—like Govern- 
ment workers. 

Publisher Richard G. Zimmerman of the 
newly launched trade magazine the Dis- 
count Merchandizer says the number of 
discount stores may reach 2,400 by the end 
of this year and that the industry’s sales 
should increase about 41 percent to $4.1 
billion, this year. 

Most of that increase would have to be 
at the expense of more conventional stores. 

Woolworth is only the latest of a long 
list of big operators of conventional stores 
which has decided to go into the discount 
house business—either by buying up suc- 
cessful discount house chains or by launch- 
ing their own discount divisions. 

Among those who have done so are Allied 
Department Stores, Aldens, Inc., Grand 
Union Co., Kroger Co., Penn Fruit Co., Stop 
and Shop, Inc., Interstate Department 
Stores, Grayson-Robinson Stores, and Zayre 
Corp. Even the swanky W. & J. Sloane 
Furniture chain, whose flagship store is one 
of Fifth Avenue’s ritziest, has opened five 
“warehouse stores,” which resemble discount 
houses. 

(In the Washington area, discount houses 
include three GEM stores, and such chains 
as Dalmo’s and George’s. Also, Towers 
Marts, Inc., has announced plans to open six 
“discount department stores” in the Wash- 
ington area. There are a number of dis- 
count drug chains here.) 

There are some strong dissenters. Chair- 
man Charles Kellstadt of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., for example, sees the discount house 
as already outmoded by the erosion of the 
fair trade laws. . 

COMPETITION FORCES VARIETY CHAINS To ADD 
CosTLy ITEMs, DIVERSIFY 


(By Joseph D. Mathewson) 


TRENTON, N.J.—A few months ago, Neisner 
Bros. variety store chain opened a mod- 
ern new store in a shopping center just north 
of this State capital city. This brightly lit 
store of white brick and glass bears scant 
resemblance to the traditional “five-and- 
tens.” Though low-priced merchandise is 
still much in evidence, much has been add- 
ed—such as upholstered easy chairs for 
$39.95, power mowers for $59.88, and Eng- 
lish bicycles for $34.95. 

Neisner’s introduction of this relatively ex- 
pensive merchandise to its stores is one 
facet of a broad transformation the whole 
variety store industry is now undergoing. 
The changes are aimed at counteracting stiff 
competition encountered in recent years from 
other types of retailers. 

“Our traditional variety store merchandise 
has been impinged on by all types of peo- 
ple—supermarkets, drug stores, discounters,” 
says James Lutz, president of McCrory Corp., 
operator of McCrory, McLellan, and H. L. 
Green variety chains. “Our expansion into 
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new merchandise areas has been in self-de- 
fense.” Variety merchants list inexpensive 
toys; cosmetics, kitchen utensils, cleaning 
supplies, hardware, and paper products as 
a few of the areas in which they have been 
losing sales to competitors. 


TELEVISION AND TIRES 


Many variety stores have added full-fledged 
clothing departments. A number are dab- 
bling in the appliance and television fields, 
offering such items as $300 stereo-TV con- 
soles, and some are selling tires and auto ac- 
cessories. Many stores are placing more em- 
phasis on food, expanding cafeteria and 
lunch counter facilities. In some of its units, 
McCrory is testing a mail order service which 
makes it possible for anyone so inclined to 
walk into a dime store and buy a pear- 
shaped diamond in a platinum setting for 
$10,325 or a mink cape for $775. As they 
move to higher priced goods, some chains are 
beginning to offer credit to customers. 

Variety chain operators are also plunging 
into completely different types of retailing. 
Some are trying the discount house busi- 
ness; last month F. W. Woolworth Co., the 
nation’s biggest variety chain, proclaimed 
its intention “to build the biggest discount 
house company this country will ever see.” 
McCrory has acquired a men’s wear chain, 
National Shirt Shops of Delaware, Inc., as 
well as Oklahoma Tire & Supply Co., which 
runs a string of auto accessory and house- 
hold equipment stores. Another variety 
chain, G. C. Murphy Co., recently bought 
several department stores in Texas. 

Innovations such as these, coupled with 
intensive programs of opening new suburban 
stores and closing old, unprofitable downtown 
stores, have enabled most variety store 
chains to push volume up gradually and 
hang on to their share of the retail market. 
But a number of companies have seen earn- 
ings decline in the face of the rigorous new 
competition. J. J. Newberry Co., a 560-store 
chain, last year reported a profit of $2.42 a 
share, compared with $4.24 in 1950. S. S. 
Kresge Co., which operates 760 stores, earned 
$2.02 a share in 1960, down from $3.46 in 
1950. S. H. Kress & Co., which was slow to 
broaden merchandise lines and open stores 
in shopping centers, had an operating profit 
of 19 cents a share last year, down from 
$3.81 in 1955 and $4.26 in 1951. 


INVADING THE DISCOUNT FIELD 


Invasion of the discount field represents 
the variety chains’ most radical approach to 
the solution of their problems. M. H. Fish- 
man Co., a small Northeast chain, has al- 
ready met with a measure of sales success in 
running discount operations. When its ex- 
pansion efforts were stalled in 1959 because 
shopping center developers preferred to rent 
to nationally known chains, Fishman turned 
to discounting. It began by opening a num- 
ber of large one-story self-service units un- 
der the name Mason’s. Later it converted 
a few of its variety stores to small discount 
stores. Fishman’s discount houses Carry 
some variety store merchandise, plus such 
items as appliances and TV sets. Following 
the company’s entry into discounting, vol- 
ume, which had held nearly steady for 4 
years, jumped over 30 percent between 1958 
and 1960. 

Kresge has indicated an interest in dis- 
counting. Last month in Detroit the com- 
pany opened under the name of Jupiter a 
discount house that had been converted from 
a five-and-ten, and executives hint large new 
Jupiter discount stores are in the works. 
But Woolworth’s announcement of plans to 
enter the field with a string of Woolco dis- 
count houses is the most significant devel- 
opment in this area to date. Woolworth 
says it plans “little if any merchandise over- 
lap” between its variety stores and discount 
operations. 

Established discount house operators in- 
sist they’re not perturbed by the threat of 
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competition from variety chains. ‘Wool- 
worth has confirmed our judgment about the 
future of discounting,’ says one. Adds Sol 
W. Cantor, president of Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., which operates three 
chains of discount department stores: “This 
shows that the insurance people who have 
turned their backs on discount store financ- 
ing have been wrong.” 

Of all the changes variety stores are mak- 
ing in the kinds of merchandise they offer 
customers, the increased emphasis on ap- 
parel and other soft goods is proving one 
of the most successful moves. “We're de- 
voting progressively more space in our new 
stores to soft lines,” says a Kresge official. 
“We can’t double our sales by doubling the 
space given to traditional variety store items, 
but we may do it by increasing our soft 
lines.” Most of Woolworth’s new stores have 
a third of their floor space in wearing ap- 
parel and other soft goods, compared with 
10 percent 5 years ago. Besides shoes and 
apparel, mainly women’s and children’s, va- 
riety stores are stocking more household 
items in the soft goods category, such as 
rugs, towels and sheets. 

Some variety stores report they have done 
well selling lawn and porch furniture, in- 
cluding such things as porch gliders cost- 
ing as much as $35. McCrory says it’s 
pleased with its sales of small auto accesso- 
ries, such as mirrors and steering wheel 
knobs. Now following these items into Mc- 
Crory stores are bicycles, garden supplies, 
sporting goods, power mowers, radios and 
tape recorders. ‘‘We’re trying heavy appli- 
ances, too,” says Mr. Lutz, the president. 

Competing retailers are dubious about 
variety stores’ chances for success in selling 
some of these more expensive lines. They 
suggest a person who wants a lawnmower or 
a clothes dryer isn’t likely to go to a store 
traditionally associated with goods costing 
less than adollar. As for some variety stores’ 
experiments with selling tires, one skeptical 
competitor contends lack of service facilities 
to mount the tires will prove a serious handi- 
cap, no matter how low the prices are. 


FOOD PAYS OFF 


There’s little doubt, however, that variety 
stores’ steady expansion of their food depart- 
ments—including both the serving of snacks 
and meals in the store and the sale of items 
to take home—is paying off. ‘Our food busi- 
ness has consistently been our largest dollar 
volume producer, and we intend to expand 
it further,” says Robert C. Kirkwood, presi- 
dent of Woolworth. 

Some stores are pushing bargain-priced 
canned goods, often with the aid of extensive 
advertising, as a device to build customer 
traffic. “It’s a sure-fire attraction to bring 
people into the store,” says one store man- 
ager. In common with many other new 
variety stores, the Neisner store outside Tren- 
ton boasts thriving delicatessen and baked 
goods sections. 

Many stores are adding new lunch counters 
and snackbars. Robert Jennings, manager 
of a large new Woolworth store in Menlo 
Park, N.J., says he plans to add a second 
snackbar; his present lunch counter and 
snackbar, he reports, “do well over 10 per- 
cent of our total business” and have the 
highest profit margin of any department in 
the store. 

Because of their success in running eating 
facilities, two big chains have launched ex- 
perimental ventures in the operation of road- 
side cafeterias completely separate from their 
stores. Woolworth now has five of these 
cafeterias, operating under the name Harvest 
House. Newberry runs one roadside cafete- 
ria called Holland House and is planning 
more. 
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Most variety chains have been opening new 
stores at a fast clip. Last year Woolworth 
opened 133 new stores in the United States 
and Puerto Rico, while closing 38 old stores. 
Kresge opened 59 new stores in 1960 and 
closed 23 old units. 





Against Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, awaiting consideration by the 
House of Representatives is the 1961 edi- 
tion of Federal aid to education legisla- 
tion. This is the most costly legislation 
in this field to obtain committee ap- 
proval in the House. Its implications 
for the permanent reorientation of the 
financing and control of education at 
the Federal level are massive. It is little 
wonder that the bill has raised a storm 
of controversy throughout the country. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Congress an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Thursday, June 22, issue 
of the Morgan County Herald, of McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio. This editorial reprints 
comments by Mr. Wilbur Matson, the 
respected editor of this excellent news- 
paper, about the Federal aid to educa- 
tion proposal considered in 1943. Mr. 
Matson’s thoughtful analysis of the prin- 
ciples involved in that bill are just as 


_timely today. 


The editorial is as follows: 
AGAINST FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


In 1943, proposals for Federal aid for 
schools were defeated in the Congress. Fed- 
eral school aid is again in the forefront as 
a portion of the Kennedy school program. 
The administration has already brought suf- 
ficient pressure to put the measure across 
in the Senate. A vote is pending in the 
House of Representatives. If favorable ac- 
tion is taken by the lower House (and such 
a vote may be taken by the time this reaches 
our readers), we believe the door will finally 
be opened for something fraught with a 
grave potential for future evil. If a vote has 
not been taken, and you are among the 
number who oppose the bill as we do, write 
at once to Congressman MOoREHEAD and ask 
him to vote against it. The following argu- 
ment against Federal school aid, was written 
by the present editor of the Herald and 
printed as a feature in the “Letters From 
Our Readers” column in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune date of October 18, 1943. It 
is reproduced for the reason we believe the 
same objections to the measure obtain at 
the present as they did to a similar bill in 
1943. Our Tribune letter captioned “School 
Subsidy Assailed” follows: 

“In discussing some measure before the 
Congress a few years ago, Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, gloomily remarked that its 
enactment into law meant another milestone 
in the downfall of the Republic. I believe 
the same may be said of the Federal aid 
measure for schools. The proposed $300 mil- 
lion Federal subsidy to the States does not 
shock a public startled for 10 years by public 
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expenditures measured in terms of billions. 
I am among the number who believe the 
measure is inherently bad and that it opens 
the door to endless mischievous potentialities 
for the future. 

“At the outset let it be understood that I 
yield to no one in the belief that ‘schools 
and the means of education should be en- 
couraged forever.’ It is trite but true that 
the hope of a free government lies in an 
alert and intelligent citizenry. But let us 
examine the reasons why we consider Fed- 
eral aid for schools as ill-advised, for, mark 
well, that once such another bureaucracy is 
established, it will never be ended; it will 
grow and spread like the banyan tree of 
India, and in the end Federal aid will mean 
Federal control of the education of every 
child in America. 

“The writer once taught in a one-room 
school in Ohio. At that time the township 
was the school unit, and the tax levy for 
schools depended upon the amount expended 
in that taxing district. Thus every expendi- 
ture was scrutinized by hard-fisted farmers 
who dug their dollars out of the ground. 
There was a check on every dollar of public 
money appropriated for school purposes. 
Then came consolidation and State aid for 
schools and the public interest in schools 
and school expenditures and even in the elec- 
tion of school board members declined in 
proportion to the distance as the center of 
school gravity shifted from the township 
unit to the State capital at Columbus. 

“Let us assume that Congress grants the 
$300 million asked for schools. The current 
idea of the public is that if you get some- 
thing from Washington it is a windfall and 
doesn’t cost anybody anything. So the 
school administrator most in demand will 
not be an educator with high ideals of 
scholarship but the politician who can 
wheedile the most out of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the schools of his district. And 
how will they work ta. get this money— 
through their Congressman and Senator, of 
course. And how will they work on their 
Congressman? The school teachers will na- 
tionalize State organizations and seek salary 
increases through Federal subvention. The 
parents will be organized into associations 
and in every poor district in the land they 
will be told that there is no reason why 
their children should not have as good an 
opportunity for education as the boys in 
New York City, for example—move the 
mountain to Mahomet, as it were. 

“No Congressman will dare oppose huge 
grants of aid for schools, for it is an emo- 
tional question, and he would be charged as 
being against good schools and immolated 
at the nearest election. To preserve his po- 
litical] life he will roll logs with the Congress- 
man of the next district and the conse- 
quence will be a further inevitable break- 
down in all checks upon school expenditure. 
It means the creation of another powerful 
bloc, another pressure group, whose demands 
for special privilege for the few at the ex- 
pense of the many have already, too often, 
driven the right type of men from public 
life, and constitutes a real menace to the 
future of the Republic. 

“Is anyone so naive as to believe that the. 
$300 million is other than an entering wedge 
for opening the door to vast subsidies sought 
in the future? How much imagination is 
required to envision magnificent school- 
houses and athletic fields, built with Fed- 
eral funds, dotting the poorer sections of 
America or the States which command the 
balance of political power at national elec- 
tions? 

“An even more serious objection to the 
bill, having its long-range effects in con- 
sideration, is the opportunity afforded for 
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indoctrinating the youth of the land with 
‘isms’ of impractical reformers and social rad- 
icals imbued with the idea of saving the 
world. This objection has been dispensed 
with by providing that localities shall pre- 
serve the right of home rule and presumably 
to select their own textbooks. But, once in 
the saddle, the Federal school bureaucrats 
will fight from the inside and ultimately 
achieve what is the real goal of the present 
drive—reforming the world through the 
youth movement. A social reformer always 
acts upon the theory that he is right and 
that the end justifies the means. It is more 
difficult to propagandize and reform older 
people whose opinions are mature, and the 
true way to bring about revolution is through 
indoctrinating the youth. 

“Modern dictators overseas accepted this 
method of approach to governing, and all 
have had their youth movements as the 
shock troops for seizure of political power by 
force. Are we, in this country, immune to 
youth movements and the mighty currents 
which have swept constitutional government 
into discard abroad? Eventually Federal aid 
will be conditioned upon each school unit 
following a course of study prescribed by 
Washington bureaucrats. All school cur- 
riculums will be unified and, through its reg- 
imented youth, America will be made over to 
conform to the preconceptions of men who, 
as the past few years have amply demon- 
strated, may have wide learning and many 
degrees from college without wisdom and 
commonsense and possess small knowledge 
or experience in the practical affairs of life. 

“I believe that the proposed Federal sub- 
sidy for schools opens the door to vast abuse 
and that it is an invitation to public ex- 
travagance; I believe that it is the duty of 
the local unit to support good schools, go as 
far as financially able, and for the State and 
not the Natior to assist in cases of necessity; 
and I believe that the request for $300 million 
is a subterfuge to establish a bureaucracy 
which, ir. the end, will destroy all local con- 
trol of the public school system and will in- 
doctrinate the youth of the future with 
whatever may be the political opinions of 
the party in power at Washington. Now is 
the time ‘to ‘scotch the snake’ for, if past 
history teaches us anything, once such a 
bureau is established, little other than a 
revolution is required to dispose of it. Con- 
gress can do the country and its future no 
greater service than to defeat this Federal 
school subsidy proposal, so fraught with 
potentialities for evil. 

“McCoONNELSVILLE, OuIO, October 18, 1943.” 





Inspiring Lesson in Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week a new playground was dedi- 
cated in the east end section of Wilkes- 
Barre,my hometown. This badly needed 
recreational center was made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Weissman. Mr. Weissman has 
been for a number of years one of the 
leading businessmen in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and has received local, re- 
gional, State, national, and international 
recognition for his philanthropic enter- 
prises in the spirit of tolerance and 
brotherhood. I would like to take this 
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means and opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. and Mrs. Weissman for their never- 
failing community spirit as exemplified 
by their latest gesture in having this 
playground installed in a section of 
Wilkes-Barre where up-to-date recrea- 
tional facilities were needed. 

In further recognition of last Monday’s 
event, I include as part of my remarks 
the lead editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader of Tuesday, June 27, 1961: 

INSPIRING LESSON IN BROTHERHOOD 


At the dedication of the modern play- 
ground in East End yesterday afternoon, 
speaker after speaker paid tribute to the 
donors, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Weissman, for 
their generosity and quite properly so. A 
resolution of city council was read, acknowl- 
edging the gift and saluting the Weissmans 
as public benefactors. The president of the 
East End Civic League conveyed the grati- 
tude of the neighborhood. 

All these expressions of high praise were 
in order, but they did not quite encompass 
the full significance of the occasion. This 
newspaper would like to thank Fannie and 
Charles Weissman not only for this living 
memorial, but for an inspiring example of 
tolerance, brotherhood and neighborliness in 
an era when our community and country 
could use such a lesson. 

Mention of East End immediately conjures 
up @ mental picture of an Irish Catholic 
district because so many sons and daughters 
of Erin settled there after their arrival from 
the old country. In recent years, the com- 
plexion of the community has changed to a 
considerable extent, although the Irish 
Catholic element in the population con- 
tinues to predominate. Today, East End 
numbers among its residents families with 
roots in continental Europe as well as Prot- 
estants and Jews. Of all the groups, the 
Jewish is the smallest. Jewish families in 
East End may be counted on the fingers of 
two hands, possibly on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Yet, this is the site Fannie and Charles 
Weissman unhesitatingly approved when offi- 
cials certified there was greater need for 
recreational facilities here than in any other 
section of the city. That was the sole basis 
of the decision; there were no other consid- 
erations. 

Accentuating the spirit of tolerance and 
brotherhood was the participation in the 
program of a Jewish rabbi, Dr. Abraham 
Barras of Temple Israel; a Roman Catholic 
prelate and dean, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis Costello, pastor of Saint 
Mary’s Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, * * * the Reverend W. Donald Smith, 
pastor of East End Primitive Methodist 
Church. Among the spectators were men 
and women of all faiths and in the work 
force, putting the finishing touches on the 
grounds while the program was in progress, 
was a Negro. 

Giving and sharing are an old story to 
the Weissmans who refuse to be outdone 
in generosity by a community and country 
that have been so good to them. Not only 
have they donated other playgrounds to 
Wilkes-Barre and Israel, but they have en- 
gaged in philanthropy on a broad scale for 
a half century. The East End recreation 
center incidentally, is their gift to Wilkes- 
Barre in connection with the observance of 
their 50th wedding anniversary and Mr. 
Weissman’s retirement after 50 years in 
business. 

The Weismans have shared their success 
with the peoples of all faiths here and else- 
where. It is not generally known, but hun- 
dreds of local Roman Catholics pray with 
rosaries, supplied by Charles Weissman after 
visits to the Pope in Rome on two occasions. 
It was a typical gesture of this man of Jewish 
faith who has contributed so much to the 
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betterment of mankind in many fields with 
his wife sharing his enthusiasm. In the 
sunset years, they continue to maintain a 
lively interest in the welfare of others, es- 
pecially those less fortunate than themselves. 

Decades hence, when all, including the 
children who were present at yesterday’s 
ceremony, have passed on, the Weissman 
playground in East End will serve as a re- 
minder to generations yet unborn of this 
wonderful couple and the occasion itself. 
And in the years ahead, if there are gather- 
ings to promote brotherhood and tolerance, 
no better site might be chosen for them than 
this spot where, in 1961, a man and woman 
erected a living memorial so children might 
laugh and play and adults might ponder on 
the efficacy of the Golden Rule and other 
truths that God has promulgated. 





Ed Koterba Is Eulogized by Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Ed Koterba 
was a good person, a kind friend, and a 
fine newspaperman. His code of fairness 
was appreciated by all. It was possible 
to disagree with Ed but highly improba- 
ble that you could ever dislike him. 

I recall having complimented him on a 
column he wrote about a year ago. Dur- 
ing the course of the conversation I said: 
“Ed, your columns are easy to read. In 
fact, they are sort of like a letter from 
home.” Ed, being a humble person 
thanked me and said: “I don’t believe 
in wasting the reader’s time.” 

Ed Koterba could very easily have read 
from the Second Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to Timothy. In the second chap- 
ter St. Paul wrote to Timothy warning 
him against unprofitable discussions. In 
the 16th verse he wrote these words: 
“But shun profane and vain babblings 
for they will increase unto more ungodli- 
ness.” Ed Koterba being the gentleman 
he was did not engage in “profane and 
vain babblings.” 

His son, little 10-year-old Ed Koterba, 
Jr., will appreciate in the years ahead 
what a great dad he had. From the 
President of the United States to the 
custodian of the press room these words 
will be remembered in the hearts of all 
who knew Ed Koterba, “He was a good 
man.” The following news story is in- 
serted at this point: 

Ep KorerRBA IS EULOGIZED BY KENNEDY 
(By Harry Gabbett) 

President Kennedy set the somber tone 
which his news conference never lost yester- 
day with an expression of his personal re- 
grets for the death Tuesday afternoon in a 
Pacific coast plane crash of Washington 
Columnist Ed Koterba. 

Terming the 42-year-old United Features 
reporter “our colleague in these press con- 
ferences and a fine newspaperman,” the 
President said, “I want to say personally 
that I am extremely sorry to have heard the 
news.” 

The news to which he referred was a Coast 
Guard report that Mr. Koterba had died with 
four other men in the offshore crash of a 
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private plane at La Push, Wash., while en 
route home from an island-hopping tour as 
a guest of the El Paso, Tex., Natural Gas Co. 


BODIES SOUGHT 


The Coast Guard said last night that it 
still had not recovered the bodies of Mr. Ko- 
terba, or of the pilot, Don Cornwell, a gas 
company employee, of El Paso, but that the 
surf had given up a camera case engraved 
with the Washington newsman’s name. 

(The bodies of another newspaperman, 
Travel Editor Ned Trimble, of the Kansas 
City Star, and of E. G. Hines and Robert 
Adams, El Paso advertising executives, were 
recovered shortly after the plane hit a power 
cable and plunged into 40 feet of water 
about 200 yards offshore. The cable, carry- 
ing power from the mainland to installa- 
tions on James Island, stretches about 80 
feet above the water.) 

Mr. Koterba was a native of Omaha, Nebr., 
and was educated there. He began his 
newspaper career as a copy boy on the 
Omaha World Record and interrupted his 
schooling at the University of Omaha with 
a World War II hitch as a second lieutenant 
in Army Intelligence. 

REPORTER IN WASHINGTON 


He was married to the former Dorothy 
Chalfant whose family published the Rec- 
ord Herald in Waynesboro, Pa., and he was 
editor of that paper when he and his wife 
moved to Washington in 1951. Here, Mr. 
Koterba worked as a general assignment re- 
porter on the old Times-Herald, transfer- 
ring to the Washington Post in the same 
capacity when this paper acquired the 
Times-Herald in March 1954. 

It was while working for the Washington 
Post that his expose of election irregular- 
ities in southern Maryland earned for him 
the Washington Newspaper Guild’s general 
news award for 1954. 

The following year Mr. Koterba resigned to 
weave the gleanings of a 32-State trailer 
tour into a daily column which the Hall 
Syndicate distributed to 100 newspapers 
under the title “A Bit of Washington.” He 
took over as Scripps-Howard’s Washington 
columnist upon the death of Frederick Oth- 
man about 2 years ago. 

Surviving besides his wife is a 10-year-old 
namesake son. Their home is at 9200 Per- 
simmon Tree Road, Potomac, Md. 





Jobs and Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
article entitled ‘“‘_New Approaches May 
Cut Job Losses Due to Automation,” 
which appeared in the June 25 issue of 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. This 
article is written by Sam Romer who is 
an astute observer of the employment 
problem in this country. 

In 1959 the Amour Co. and the unions 
which represent the employees of the 
company formed a committee which has 
been referred to as the Amour Automa- 
tion Committee. The first report is now 
completed and Mr. Romer states: 

The progress report issued by the com- 
mittee last week may serve as a guide to 
social planning for automation. 
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It is clear that this report is worth 
consideration by those interested in this 
serious problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

New APPROACHES May Cut Jos Losses DUE 
TO AUTOMATION 


(By Sam Romer) 


Despite sharp differences between man- 
agement and union representatives on the 
so-called Armour automation committee, the 
progress report issued by the committee last 
week may serve as a guide to social planning 
for automation. 

The committee composed of four company 
repres¢mtatives and two representatives each 
from the United Packinghouse Workers and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters unions, was es- 
tablished as a result of the 1959 collective 
bargaining agreement between the groups. 

The report generally ducks recommenda- 
tions in the sensitive area of contract nego- 
tiations, since the current agreement is up 
for revision next August. 

But it contains far-reaching recommenda- 
tions for new approaches to the growing 
problems of technological unemployment. 

It should be noted that the report does 
not discuss automation in the technical 
sense—the use of equipment to guide, run 
and control other machines. 

As the union representatives reported, 
automation as such has not been a serious 
factor in the meatpacking industry—“al- 
though a breakthrough may be near.” 

Yet simple technological improvements 
during the past 5 years have reduced the 
workforce in the meat industry from 191,000 
to 161,000—while the production of meat has 
risen from 26.6 billion pounds to 26.9 billion. 

At the same time, Department of Labor 
statistics have indicated that the growth of 
automation industries themselves do not of- 
fer much help for the unemployed. In 5 
years, the number of jobs in the computing 
machine industry—the key automation man- 
ufacturing sector—has risen from 65,000 to 
103,000. 

“Today’s unemployed,” Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg, told a congressional com- 
mittee, “are faced with want ads calling for 
persons engaged in transistorized circuitry, 
inertial guidance, ferret reconnaisance, hu- 
man factors science, gyrodynamics, micro- 
miniaturization, and data telementery.” 

The Armour committee’s study of what 
happened to packinghouse workers in four 
closed plants, including one in Fargo, N. 
Dak., indicates that the brunt of unemploy- 
ment is borne by men and women over 45 
years of age with a long service record. 

New jobs are hard to get, especially when 
the economy itself is faced with a recession. 
Not only are the packinghouse skills not 
easily transferable to other industries but 
age often handicaps the jobseeker. 

A year after the plants closed down, some 
56 percent of the discharged workers in East 
St. Louis, Il., still were jobless, and the rate 
was 25 to 30 percent in Fargo and Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The committee helped devise an experi- 
mental transfer plant to shift employees 
from a closed plant to one still operating 
elsewhere and some half of the idle em- 
ployees said they would accept such a trans- 
fer. 

But the business slowdown meant no job 
opening at the second plant and the proposal 
never was put into effect. 

This led the committee to one of its prin- 
cipal conclusions—that the Nation must con- 
tinue to enjoy a rate of economic growth 
which will allow it to absorb excessive un- 
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employment, new additions to the labor 
force, workers displaced by modernization 
and increasing productivity. 

However, the management representatives 
(joined by Clark Kerr, University of Cali- 
fornia president and Robben W. Fleming, 
University of Illinois law professor) dis- 
agreed sharply with union representatives 
who suggested that the workweek be re- 
duced to help absorb current and potential 
unemployed. 

Such a solution, they argued, “reduces the 
Nation’s productive capacity at the very 
time it ought to be expanded.” 

To the union representatives, the failure 
to endorse a shorter workweek meant, how- 
ever, that the report’s recommendations 
“‘may well be tog little and too late.” 

Both sides agreed on expansion of the 
public employment service and stepped-up 
educational programs to insure that future 
workers, at least, will have skills which will 
make them eligible for jobs in the new 
technology. 

The unionists insisted, however, that such 
programs must be accompanied by “bold 
and imaginative action” to stimulate eco- 
nomic health. 

“A prescription of something other than 
milk, water, and sugar is required,” they 
said, “to ward off really major trouble ahead.” 

One of the striking features of the report 
is the agreement by management representa- 
tives for an overhaul of the unemployment 
compensation systems of the various States. 

One proposal is to allow an unemployed 
worker to continue getting jobless benefits 
while taking a retraining course—a course 
now forbidden by many State laws which 
require the benefit claimant to be ready, 
able, and willing to accept immediate reem- 
ployment. 

Another is to extend the time during which 
a worker would get benefits from the pres- 
ent 26-week maximum in most States (plus 
the additional 13 weeks subsidized by the 
Federal Government) to a reasonable period, 
yet undetermined. 

A third would allow unemployed to draw 
benefits even if they have received server- 
ance pay, since to deny benefits negates the 
very purpose of serverance pay. 

Other far-reaching proposals urge studies 
on whether private and public pension sys- 
tems could be integrated to allow greater 
labor mobility and to allow optional early 
retirement during periods of substantial 
unemployment. 

Another suggestion is to examine whether 
minimum wage laws should be rewritten to 
impose specific industry standards. 

‘ 





Young Zealots Lead Rightwing Surge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I wish to draw at- 
tention to the article by Mr. David Bro- 
der which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on June 26. 

The recent Young Republican Conven- 
tion held in Minneapolis, about which 
Mr. Broder writes in his article, “Young 
Zealots Lead Rightwing Surge,” is but 
one example of the increased activity 
among young people throughout the Na- 
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tion on behalf of a rededication to con- 
servative principles. 

The dominant philosophy among the 
Young Republicans, representing organ- 
izations in all 50 States, was undoubt- 
edly conservative. These young people 
are honestly worried about the trend 
toward collectivism here at home and 
toward appeasement in our foreign pol- 
icy. The platform adopted by the con- 
vention shows just how serious these 
young people are about their conserva- 
tism. 

There has never been any doubt that 
the future of the country lies with its 
young people. Since this is so, I am 
greatly encouraged about the future of 
the United States. My mail indicates 
that this rise in interest and activity on 
behalf of constitutional principles is not 
limited, however, to Young Republicans 
or even to young people. It is a growing 
spirit of patriotism which can be seen in 
every segment of the population 
throughout our great country. 

Excerpts from the article follow: 

THE CONSERVATIVE REVIVAL—YOUNG ZEALOTS 
LEAD RIGHTWING SURGE 


(By David S. Broder) 


The tune was familiar and so were the 
singers—college students blaring out that 
old hymn of militancy, “We Shall Not Be 
Moved.” 

But the lyrics were different. No longer 
did they celebrate the battle for workers’ 
rights or the cause of some leftwing can- 
didate. 

These young people were singing: “Abolish 
lib-ral-ism; we shall not be moved. Abolish 
lib-ral-ism; we shall not be moved.” 

This incident from last week end’s Young 
Republican National Convention in Minne- 
apolis typifies the upsurge of conservative 
sentiment among young people that is being 
classed as a political phenomenon. 

The trend both delights and worries Re- 
publican Party leaders. 

After-seeing President Kennedy capture 
a healthy majority of the young voters last 
year, the GOP bigwigs are understandably 
pleased at indications the pendulum may be 
swinging hack to the right. 

MODERATES CONCERNED 


“As an antidote to the extreme liberalism 
of recent years,” said Republican National 
Chairman William E. Miller, “this trend is a 
healthy thing.” 

What worries the moderate Republicans 
is the possibility that the conservatism of 
the young people may take on such an ex- 
treme tinge that it could divide and damage 
the GOP. 

That is what former Vice President Nixon 
had in mind when he told the Young Re- 
publicans that while the Republican Party 
is the vehicle for conservatism in most parts 
of the country, “it cannot and must not be- 
come the instrument for extremist views.” 


DOMINANT FORCE 


Conservatism as a doctrine was so much 
the dominant force at the convention that 
observers were forced to seek ah explanation 
for its vogue among the young politicians. 

Senator GoLtpwaTeEr of Arizona, the patron 
saint and personal hero of most of the young 
conservatives, told a press conference in 
Minneapolis the conservative revival 
stemmed from three main sources: 

1. The country’s sense of disquiet at the 
performance of President Kennedy, the lib- 
eral candidate in the last election. 

2. The natural resistance of young people 
to anyone’s telling them what to do. 

3. A reaction by college students against 
liberal courses and liberal professors. 
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NATURAL REBELLION SEEN 


Others at the convention agreed with the 
essentials of Senator GOLDWATER’s analysis. 

Representative Roussetor of California, a 
John Birch Society member, commented: 
“The basic thing behind this is that people 
realize something has gone wrong. We're 
not winning the battle against communism, 
and we're not going to win it as long as our 
own Government tinkers with socialism. 
People are beginning to understand tiaat 
socialism is not the answer to communism.” 

Another young Congressmon of a more 
moderate stripe, Representative MacGREGOR 
of Minnesota, laid stress on ‘the natural 
tendency of people in their late teens and 
twenties to question and reject the views of 
their parents and their elders.” 

Senator Morton of Kentucky, another 
moderate, said, “college students are always 
in rebellion against their teacher n my 
day, most of the professors were pretty con- 
servative and a lot of the kids went left. 
Now most of the teachers are liberals so you 
get the opposite reaction.” 

GOLDWATER CREDITED 

Also an underlying factor, some of the con- 
versation in Minneapolis indicated, may be 
that today’s college students have grown up 
in an era of prosperity, unmarked by the 
economic anxieties of the depression. 

“It’s natural,” said an Ohio delegate, “for 
them to be stirred more by slogans of liberty 
and opportunity than by promises of secu- 
rity and protection from financial risk.” 

Finally, all agreed that Senator GOLDWATER 
himself has sparked the conservative revival 
by his personality and character. ‘“He’s taken 
conservatism,” an admirer said, “out of the 
high-collar era and made it make sense in 
the jet age,”’ 

“Young people are attracted to Barry GOLp- 
WATER,” said Representative ROUSSELOT, ‘‘be- 
cause he states his position in clear, simple, 
unmistakable words. He cuts right through 
the hypocrisy of most political talks.” 


ANSWER TO EVERYTHING 


Representative MacGrecor, who is less of 
an enthusiast on this subject, put it this 
way: “People react to strong leadership, lead- 
ership that is positive, and definite and says, 
‘I’ve got the answer to everything.’ 

“Just as the liberal Democrats have an 
easy answer to everything and tend to attract 
people who want easy answers, so do the 
conservative Republicans.” 

Much of conservatism’s appeal to young 
people lies in its demand that they show the 
courage to make the hard choices conserva- 
tive leaders say their elders have avoided. 

“It is up to you,” Senator GOLDWATER told 
the Young GOP convention. “You must give 
an example—an example of courage that will 
lift our Nation out of the moral morass in 
which it is wallowing.” 

HARD CHOICES OUTLINED 


The conservatives set forth these either/or 
alternatives: 

1. The American people must choose be- 
tween more Government welfare programs 
or the preservation of individual freedom. 

2. They must choose between a policy of 
concession and compromise in the cold war 
or a determination to defeat communism, 
even at the risk of atomic war. 

Each choice, the conservative argument 
runs, is essentially a test of national charac- 
ter. To reject the easy first alternatives anda 
elect to test the power of freemen against 
the all-encompassing state will require 
courage and personal sacrifice, they say. 

The conservatives’ version of the basic 
truth about domestic policy was given to 
the convention by Senator Tower of Texas. 

“We know,” he said, “that we cannot ex- 
pect cradle-to-grave security without sacri- 
ficing a sizable portion of our liberty. Wel- 
fare statism will destroy the moral fiber of 


our people.” 


June 29 


FOREIGN POLICY STAND 


Their version of the basic truth about 
foreign policy was enunciated by Senator 
GoLpwaTER: “Someday there is either going 
to be worldwide communism or worldwide 
acceptance of the fact that man is a free 
child of God.” “America’s purpose,” he said, 
“should not be to end the cold war by mak- 
ing concessions to appease communism but 
to win it, even if it might mean nuclear 
war.” 

Implicit in these either/or positions is the 
view that any political leader who rejects a 
simple choice between alternatives is guilty 
of hypocrisy. When the conservatives lay 
this charge against other Republicans, many 
leaders of the GOP begin to worry. 

Senator GOLDWATER always is careful to 
direct his public assaults against the Demo- 
crats. But his backers among the young 
Republicans makes it plain they regard Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York as a 
collectivist in GOP garb and they commonly 
describe former Vice President Nixon in the 
same terms leftwing Democrats use: “an 
opportunist, devoid of principle.” 


FONDNESS FOR EXTREMES 


There had been so much talk of this kind 
among the delegates that Mr. Nixon felt 
called upon to defend his 1960 campaign 
policies in a Minneapolis press conference as 
“right, responsible, and best politically” for 
the GOP. 

A second factor some moderate Republican 
leaders find disturbing about the young con- 
servatives is their fondness for extreme posi- 
tions on specific issues. 

The conservatives wrote the platform at 
the Young Republican Convention, even 
though their choice for the chairman was 
defeated. 

Over the protests of the moderates, they 
put in planks calling for an end to the man- 
datory social security system, opposing any 
kind of Federal education aid or health in- 
surance and suggesting the United States 
pull out of the United Nations if Commu- 
nist China is admitted: 

Whatever their apprehensions about the 
dogmatism shown by some of the youthful 
conservatives, most of the Republican Party 
leaders in Minneapolis regarded the con- 
servative trend as a healthy thing. 

“They're thinking is in the right direc- 
tion,” one senior Republican official said, 
“and as they grow older, they’ll become more 
tolerant of the compromises you have to 
make in politics. 

“That’s one thing they can’t prevent, you 
know. Tey will grow older.” 





Triumph and Tragedy—Remarks by 
Noted Lecturer, Frederick Taylor Wil- 
son, on the Five Senators Who Best 
Represented the Traditions of the U.S. 
Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
among the items of greatest interest to 
visitors to the Senate are the portraits 
in the reception room of the five Sena- 
tors who were selected as most represent- 
ative of the traditions and high stand- 
ards of service of the U.S. Senate—Dan- 
iel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
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houn, Robert M. La Follette, and Robert 
A. Taft. These men are not only remind- 
ers of the great heritage of the Senate, 
but they are also a source of inspiration 
to those of us who are presently serving 
in this body. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
invite attention to some recent comments 
by my good friend, Frederick Taylor Wil- 
son, noted lecturer and writer, on the 
lives of eminent men in American politi- 
cal history. I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of Mr. Wilson be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
(By Frederick Taylor Wilson) 


Among the most interesting new objects 
to be viewed in the Capitol at Washington 
are the wood etchings on the wall of the 
Senate reception room’of the faces of the 
five former Senators chosen by Members of 
the Senate as the five greatest Senators yet 
to serve there. They were Webster (Massa- 
chusetts), Clay (Kentucky), Calhoun (South 
Carolina), La Follette (Wisconsin), and 
Taft (Ohio). 

The oldest of this number at death was 
Clay (75). The youngest Taft (64). 

The first three have been dead more than 
100 years. La Follette, who served longest 
(20 years) died in 1925; Taft died in 1953. 

Each one of these great figures, except 
Taft, once served in the House. Clay was 
a notable Speaker of the House. 

The first three were Secretaries of State. 
Webster was serving under his third Presi- 
dent (Fillmore) when he died (1852). 

Calhoun also served as Secretary of War 
(1817-25). 

All five aspired to be President and failed. 
Clay was thrice defeated and Taft lost in 
three efforts to win a party nomination. 

Calhoun was twice chosen as Vice Presi- 
dent (1825, 1829). He resigned during his 
second term as Vice President to take up 
his great senatorial career. 

La Follette, the only one who was ever 
a Governor (1901-5) headed a_ third 
party ticket in 1924 (Progressive), and like 
Webster, 88 years before him, carried only 
his home State. 

Each of the five had worthy sons. Web- 
ster and Clay both lost sons in the Mexican 
War. 

The son and namesake of La Follette, at 
30 years of age, succeeded his father as Sen- 
ator (1925) where he served for 22 years. 
He died tragically in 1953. 

The Ohio son and namesake of Taft bids 
fair to follow in his famous father’s foot- 
steps. 

Calhoun and Taft were both Yale honor 
men. Webster was a Dartmouth graduate, 
while La Follette was an honored product 
of his own State university. Clay never 
attended college. 

All in all, Taft was probably the greatest 
of this number in stainless character, pro- 
found scholarship, and service to the Nation. 

No one of this five ever served the Nation 
as a soldier. 





Trial by Newspaper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Catholic Star 
Herald of June 16, 1961: 

TRAIL BY NEWSPAPER 


It was the Latin poet, Horace, who wrote 
once: “The mountains are in labor, a ridic- 
ulous mouse is born.” His aphorism sums 
up the discovery of so-called municipal scan- 
dals in Philadelphia. It underlines the un- 
bridled power of the press which can dish 
out so much hash and make the public be- 
lieve it is exquisite cuisine. 

The exposes began with one Eli Travis, a 
confessed fixer, a filcher of over half a mil- 
lion dollars for the P.T.C. and his bankrupt 
company. Mayor Dilworth has labeled this 
man a “congenital liar,” but no libel suit 
has ensued. 

Sift all the facts as much as you like and 
the only solid ones to emerge revolve around 
the overcharges by the P.T.C. in conspiracy 
with Travis’ construction company, for work 
on the Frankford El. The rest is dust. 

Yes, dust. A political donation of $3,000 
(unreported but not misapplied, and now 
made to seem like a dark bribe). Small cash 
gifts to some secretaries (despite city hall 
rules against it). A hundred dollar gift to 
the city treasurer, a mere financial book- 
keeper (more a revelation of stupidity rather 
than corruption). An attempt to bribe the 
Zoning Commission through the sergeant-at- 
arms of all people (and yet the briber’s 
lawyer insists his client is an honorable 
man). The alleged gift of golf bag, golf 
balls, golf clubs (only two, alas) to Commis- 
sioner Gennetti, now resigned (yet the claim 
has been denied by Gennetti, but do you 
think Eisenhower was corrupted by the golf 
gifts of business leaders?) 

Think. Pause. That is the stuff that 
makes up the colossal “corruption” that has 
resulted in the resignation of some 16 city 
employes, some of whom were fired. Mean- 
while, one of the chief scoundrels in the 
P.T.C. price-rigging scheme is living off a 
nice pension. Other P.T.C. officials enjoy 
their status quo. Eli Travis walks around 
freely, telling tales in the best Barnum tradi- 
tion. And to add insult to injury, the P.T.C. 
has requested an amicable out-of-court set- 
tlement. Now, who said there is no justice? 

Let us analyze the irresponsible way the 
news media in Philadelphia have handled 
this matter. They have allowed a pathetic, 
and probably pathological pilferer to flim- 
flam them into giving him millions of dollars 
in publicity. They have permitted the piti- 
able Travis to broadcast his unproven 
charges, reckless insinuations and picayune 
squealing. No one in the editorial offices of 
the great dailies paused long enough to ask: 
Why is he telling us these things? Should 
we not demand evidence before printing his 
charges? Should we headline the claims of 
another man who is a briber and fixer by his 
own admission? 

Instead, the news media took up a holy 
crusade against “corruption” in city hall. 
Subsequently, the public has been subjected 
to a shocking example of trial by newspaper 
where headlines belie facts and heat, not 
light, prevails. When the time is ripe, the 
editorial writers will issue their final, infal- 
lible, irrefutable judgments. Alas, what our 
free society sorely needs to protect all its 
citizens, including the politicians, is stricter 
libel laws like those in England. Then the 
newspapers would have indulged in more 
sense and less sensationalism. 

Now it may well be that there is corruption 
in city hall, but the evidence at hand is pain- 
fully petty. For if we indulge in witch hunts 
against any group or organization certain 
gray deeds are bound to come to light. No 
one is impeccable. The point is that the 
clamor for a grand jury probe on the part of 
the press is so reminiscent of the old Mc- 
Carthyite techniques. Blownup facts, un- 
verified charges, vague but vicious insinua- 
tions, guilt by association (the photo of 
Gennetti with Travis, etc.), exaggerated em- 
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phasis of the importance of certain officials. 
In similar ways the late Senator McCarthy 
once convinced millions of people that our 
Government was Communist-ridden, 

The fact that the major news organs in 
Philadelphia seem to have committed them- 
selves to denigrating Dilworth’s administra- 
tion makes us wonder whether they them- 
selves should not be investigated. For the 
mayor of Philadelphia has been utterly de- 
voted to the rebirth and glory of his city. 
What a crime it will be if his tremendous 
talents are cast aside because the newspapers 
went on this spree of sensationalism. For 
after all is said and done, their mountains of 
newsprint produced a ridiculous mouse of 
corruption. And yet, the fainthearted have 
been known to collapse even at the sight of 
a& mouse. 





Congressional Report to the Vermont 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the very distinguished Congressman 
from the State of Vermont, which he 
delivered on May 2, 1961, to the Vermont 
Legislature. I consider it an excellent 
report, worthy of the consistently able 
representation that Bos Starrorp has 
given to the people of Vermont in the 
U.S. Congress this year: 
CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO THE 

LEGISLATURE 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the general assembly, I deeply appreciate 
the opportunity you have given me of re- 
turning to Montpelier to report to you in 
person concerning activities in Congress— 
and my stewardship, as U.S. Representative 
of the people of Vermont. 

For this citizen, each day of absence from 
these Green Mountains, each week of ex- 
posure to life at our Nation’s Capitol, has 
served to enhance my affection for life in 
Vermont. 

Not that life in Washington is unpleasent. 
Quite the contrary is true. Indeed I serve 
there as your Representative with pride and 
pleasure. But Vermont has a special qual- 
ity—a unique appeal that for me exists in 
no other place. 

Part of our State’s appeal unquestionably 
lies in her great scenic beauty in her chang- 
ing seasons—in her unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for recreation of body and soul. Yet 
the qualities about Vermont which touch 
me the deepest are those which exist in the 
characteristics of our people and their man- 
ner of life, 

Put briefly, the fundamental principles 
upon which this country has grown great 
are more effective guidelines for living in 
Vermont than in any other place I know. 

Of course there are many things about 
our State—as there are about our Nation— 
which can and need to be improved. And 
there is ample justification for objective and 
constructive criticism in connection with 
them. But I have little sympathy for those 
who continually find fault with this great 
State and its government, just as I deplore 
those few who continually deride and blacken 
the Government of the United States of 
America—whether its administration be un- 
der Democratic or Republican control. 


VERMONT 
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Four months in Washington has, if any- 
thing, increased my pride in being a Ver- 
monter. Let me tell you why. 

Let us look for a moment at the demands 
emanating across the land today for Govern- 
ment assistance—such assistance of course 
te come from Washington because individ- 
ual States have supposedly not done the job. 

One of the first of the so-called revolu- 
tionary requests made upon Congress by the 
New Frontier was for emergency unemploy- 
ment benefits. This legislation provided for 
extending such benefits from 26 to 39 weeks 
in order to help the thousands who were un- 
able to find work for long periods of time. 

Federal assistance was urgently requested 
because these workers were in dire need for 
necessities of life—and only a handful of 
States had made any provision to take care 
of them. 

So Congress passed this legislation. But 
when the New Frontiersmen arrived on the 
scene with this bill, Vermonters were al- 
ready there. We can be proud of the fact 
that our State was already taking care of 
its own people. Under legislation approved 
by the last general assembly here in Mont- 
pelier, we had already provided 13 weeks of 
additional benefits during periods of high 
level unemployment. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that 
only last month my office received a copy of 
an order by our State department of em- 
ployment security here in Vermont increas- 
ing maximum benefits under unemployment 
provisions to $40. This was also done as a4 
result of legislation passed by this general 
assembly 2 years ago. Our activities in 
these areas have established our State in a 
position of national leadership. 

In discussing minimum-wage legislation 
with my colleagues in Congress especially 
Members from the Southern States, I take 
pride in pointing out that Vermont in- 
creased her minimum wage 33 percent 2 
years ago. Here again this State ranks 
aynong the more forward in assuring a liv- 
ing wage for its people without interferences 
from Washington. 

When the individual States take action 
within the proper access of their respective 
responsibilities they tend to inhibit the 
Federal Government from intrusions into 
these fields. 

Problems in the field of education deserve 
discussion at this point. They are amongst 
the most important and complex issues that 
we face. The effective support of our 
schools at a proper level is indeed the most 
pressing problem continuously facing our 
individual towns and this legislature. 

It has been in the past. 

It will continue to be in the future. 

We cannot afford to lag and we must com- 
bine all the resources necessary to assure 
our children the best education possible. In 
the solution of some aspects of the educa- 
tional problem, Vermont has made much ex- 
cellent progress. Specifically, the program 
of State aid for school construction, which 
has now been in effect for 8 years, is among 
the best in America. It has enabled our 
communities to build about 1,000 modern 
classrooms for our children. it has per- 
mitted the application of more local tax 
dollars to increasing teachers’ salaries. 

Of course, the educational problem is not 
solved. Our teachers still need better sal- 
aries. We need more classrooms. We need 
to update our curriculums. 

But I do know this. Had every State 
government supported its educational pro- 
gram as Vermont has, during the last dec- 
ade, Washington would not be faced with 
the dilemma it now is in this field. 

So it is with our programs of State aid 
for construction of sewage treatment plants, 
for assistance in the development of our 
airports, for expansion of our State park 
system and access highways to our private 
ski resorts, and, of course, for maintenance 
and construction of all our roads. 
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As I tell Members of Congress from other 
States about the scope of those programs in 
Vermont, they are quite frankly astounded. 
This is not the picture many of them have 
shown of our State. 

Too often they have looked at only the 
false impression painted by. those who do 
not know Vermont. Too often they are mis- 
lead by isolated, unfair statistics concern- 
ing such things as the size of this outstand- 
ing deliberative body which I now address. 

Too often we ourselves are guilty of add- 
ing to this false picture. Because our gov- 
ernment is close to us, indeed closer prob- 
ably than any such government in the 
United States, we freely condemn and criti- 
cize. This is good for those elected to gov- 
ern. It keeps them on their toes. 

But let us not allow outsiders to condemn 
and criticize without justification. Let us 
freely answer them about how we run our 
State, and let them know that we will con- 
tinue to insist that it is to be run from our 
townhalls and our State capitol. Let us 
sell Vermont, not sell it short. We have not 
been good salesmen. We ought to change— 
the Green Mountain State is such a worthy 
product. 

As you can see by now, absence does make 
the heart grow fonder. I also hope, that in 
my case, it makes the mind grow keener. 

The first 4 months spent in Washington 
as your Representative in Congress have not 
made me any less aware of the part the Fed- 
eral Government plays in every facet of your 
life and mine. Nor has it led me to believe 
that we can put our heads in the sand and 
return to the good old days of nongovern- 
mental interference and little Washington 
control. 

When we get aid from Washington, we are 
going to get controls. And when these con- 
trols emanate from Washington, there is 
less and less that can be done about them 
at a Vermont town meeting or here in the 
Vermont General Assembly. These are facts 
I hope everyone will keep in mind as your 
Congress continues to be called upon for 
more and more assistance in more and more 
fields. 

In reporting to you and the people of Ver- 
mont on activities in Congress, it is im- 
portant that you know exactly the philoso- 
phy I have in regard to my duties as your 
Representative. Although stated before, I 
should like to repeat it here. It is: 

Not to have preconceived conclusions or a 
closed mind on any issue; to study each piece 
of legislation as it comes up for consider- 
ation, and to vote for what I believe to be 
in the best interest of the United States and 
Vermont; to work in behalf of a continued 
strong Defense Establishment so as to meet 
any type of aggression and to secure freedom 
throughout the world, to see that America 
leads the way to a just international peace; 
to present positive programs in place of those 
I might criticize; and to give personal at- 
tention to each letter and problem of my 
fellow Vermonters. 

As your Representative I am often asked 
what my position is on a certain bill which 
has been introduced in Congress. Certainly 
you have the right to know where I stand 
and what my beliefs are. I shall always give 
them whenever an issue is sufficiently de- 
fined so that a clear-cut position can be 
stated. 


However, often there are many bills deal- 
ing with one subject. There is no way of 
knowing what form a committee will report 
a@ bill. In such cases, it is difficult to do 
more than indicate the guidelines upon 
which my judgment of the final bill will be 
predicated. 

This is the situation at the moment with 
reference to the many bills before Congress 
dealing with Federal aid to education. Such 
is the complexity of this matter that I know 
of no one who has a crystal ball which will 
enable them to say what this bill will call for 
when it reaches the floor for debate. 
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There are certain fundamental matters re- 
garding Federal aid to education in which I 
believe strongly, however. 

I have long supported scholarships and 
loans for students attending institutions of 
higher learning. The matter of assisting our 
students in obtaining a college education is 
one which seems to me to be fully within the 
proper jurisdiction and concern of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

The worldwide struggle between democ- 
racy and communism cannot be won unless 
we can maintain educational superiority. 
National survival is fully as dependent upon 
the success of our educational system as it 
is upon the power of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Too few of our ablest students are attend- 
ing college today. The costs of a college 
education are varied too greatly from one 
college to another, and often above the 
means of any but the wealthiest of our 
families to afford. 

The Federal Government can properly also 
assist States and communities in the con- 
struction of primary and secondary schools. 
This can be done without imposition of Fed- 
eral controls, and would free up additional 
State and local moneys for teachers’ salaries 
and upgrading curriculums. 

The matter of direct grants to school dis- 
tricts creates the area of greatest concern. 
The ifs are many. The legal questions are 
confused and subject to much guesswork. 
The only method which I can presently en- 
dorse is one by which any Federal grants may 
be given directly to the individual States on 
an equitable basis, to be used by those States 
as they see fit in strict compliance with their 
individual laws. 

I can heartily concur with what our dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont, the 
Honorable GrorcE D. AIKEN, said to you 
when he spoke here last month: “Under no 
circumstances should the Federal Govern- 
ment be permitted to dictate the end use 
of our school money or establish curriculums 
for our classes.” 

Let me digress here for a moment, to say 
a word about our senior Senator. G£rorRGE 
AIKEN needs no defense from me. I shall 
undoubtedly not always be in complete agree- 
ment with him, nor him with me. But I 
am proud to be associated with him. 

And GEoRGE AIKEN is a true Vermonter. 
He has gained respect through the Nation 
and world for his home State of Vermont. 
He is one of the most able and distinguished 
Members of the U.S. Congress. He has truly 
sold Vermont, and not sold it short. And I 
take equal pride in our distinguished junior 
Senator, WINSTON Proury. 

Matters being considered by Congress have 
a critical effect on the world situation. It 
is of the utmost importance that every Con- 
gressman pay strict attention to them. 

It can be reported to you that prior to 
making this trip, your Representative has 
not missed a single quorum call or rollcall 
vote in the House since the opening day. 
You have every right to expect this type of 
attention from your Representative, and I 
intend to continue to give it. 

Most of the legislative matters handled to 
date have dealt with domestic issues as the 
present administration has attempted to bol- 
ster the economy. Some of these matters I 
have supported. Others I have opposed be- 
cause they have not appeared to this Repre- 
sentative to be in the national interest. 


This was true of the so-called feed grain 
bill—the administration’s proposal for deal- 
ing with the surplus in corn and sorghums. 
Along with a majority of the northern New 
England Members of Congress, I opposed this 
legislation because its effectiveness in help- 
ing farmers in other parts of the country is 
questionable, and it is obvious that it would 
be harmful to our own dairy and poultry 
industries. 

My position on the minimum wage legisla- 
tion which has gone through great debate in 
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both Houses of Congress has been recently 
stated. I strongly supported the House ac- 
tion that adhered closely to the philosophy 
that Federal minimum wage laws should be 
applied solely to interstate commerce. I en- 
dorse increasing the minimum wage level to 
$1.16, even with escalation to $1.25 an hour, 
but extension of coverage should be within 
the constitutional framework of interstate 
commerce. Let Vermont—let all the individ- 
ual States decide minimum wage levels for 
intrastate commerce. 

As Vermont has demonstrated, it can ade- 
quately take care of providing a livable, 
working wage for those industries doing bu- 
siness solely within its borders. 

The depressed area bill, another adminis- 
tration proposal, now holds out false hope 
for those areas with critical, long-term un- 
employment problems. It can be of no help 
to an area such as Vermont; indeed, it may 
thwart our attempts to bring new industry 
into the State to provide more jobs for our 
people. 

On the positive side from Vermont thus 
far in the 87th Congress, is a bill passed by 
the House during April, which continues 
Federal assistance for the training of prac- 
tical nurses. This is not a new program, 
but one which our State has followed with 
considerable success. 

Many Vermonters closely interested in this 
legislation wrote to me about it. I was happy 
to work in behalf of its passage by explain- 
ing its impact to many of my colleagues. 
Don’t overlook the fact, here again Vermont 
has ben among the leaders of States making 
sure that people are properly trained to assist 
in the job of taking care of our sick and 
the infirmed. 

To date, there have ben nearly 7,000 bills 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
alone, in Washington. You will be happy 
to know that your Congressman has con- 
tributed only seven to this rather startling 
total and I shall comment on these briefly. 

The matter of medical care was the sub- 
ject of the first piece of legislation which 
your Congressman introduced in the House. 
This bill, which has also been introduced 
in the Senate by Senators AIKEN, ProuTy, 
Javits, and others, provides a voluntary 
health insurance program for all persons 
over 65 at subscription charges they can 
afford to pay. Basic cost is shared by the 
States and Federal Government. Adminis- 
tration is left to the States. 

Although medical care legislation may not 
be brought up by the administration for 
action until next year, it is my sincere hope 
that it will allow proper consideration of 
this voluntary plan. If the administration 
refuses this consideration and ramrods its 
social security medical plan through under 
gag rules, it will mean that more than 40 
percent of our elderly Vermont people will 
not be eligible for any coverage whatsoever. 

Those Vermonters with social security 
coverage will benefit considerably by legis- 
lation approved in the House during the 
latter part of April. This proposal gives male 
workers the option to retire at age 62, with 
proportionately reduced benefits; eases the 
eligibility requirements; increases benefits 
paid to widows; and increases the minimum 
social security benefit from $33 to $40 per 
month. Your Congressman voted in favor of 
this bill as reported out by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and as adopted. 

Many of us were disappointed that this 
bill did not incorporate any revision in the 
amount of outside earnings permitted under 
social security. Your Congressman has in- 
troduced legislation to increase these out- 
side earnings from $1,200 to $1,800 before 
any deductions are made in benefits. Let 
us hope that the 87th Congress will con- 
sider this matter at a future date. Our older 
people should not be penalized for making 
enough money to maintain their independ- 
ence. 
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A third bill I have introduced is also de- 
signed to encourage self-care on the part of 
our citizens, without undue encroachment 
by Government. This measure would allow 
the establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by the self-employed, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment permitting a tax deduction for the 
amounts paid into the pension plan. Such 
legislation would give the thousands of self- 
employed people, such as farmers and small 
businessmen permission to set aside earnings 
for their retirement under similar advan- 
tages now enjoyed by those employed by large 
industries and corporations. 

This measure was reported out favorably 
by the House Ways and Means Committee 
only last Wednesday and the outlook for ap- 
proval of this legislation is good. In my 
opinion, it would be a step toward fewer 
Government handouts in the future. 

One of the issues resulting from the last 
congressional campaign here in Vermont 
concerned Federal legislation to deny known 
American members of the international 
Communist movement passports which 
would enable them to roam at large through- 
out the world furthering the Communist 
cause. 

Having taken such a strong stand during 
the campaign in favor of this type of legis- 
lation, I felt it my duty to join with other 
Congressmen in supporting such a proposal. 
In consequence, I have introduced such leg- 
islation in the 87th Congress. 

The lack of any outspoken support of this 
legislation to date by the present administra- 
tion, is somewhat perplexing, since it has 
received widespread nonpartisan support in 
the Congress, and the critical need for it has 
been strongly endorsed by the leading au- 
thorities who deal with the international 
Communist menace. 

You have probably noted publicity con- 
cerning another of the bills introduced by 
your Congressman which affects your delib- 
erations on a bill before this general assem- 
bly. I refer to the measure granting the 
consent and approval of Congress to the 
Northeastern Water and Related Land Re- 
sources Compact. 

Such Federal legislation does just what 
the title says. It is enabling legislation al- 
lowing the Northeastern States to enter into 
such a compact if they wish. Whether or 
not the State of Vermont desires to enter 
into such an agreement with other New Eng- 
land States, is solely a matter for the Ver- 
mont Legislature to decide. But Congress 
must grant its consent to such a compact 
before the States have an opportunity to 
either accept or reject it. 

Because of Vermont’s particular interest 
in the 1962 National Girl Scout Encamp- 
ment—which will bring thousands of 
visitors to our State when it is held at 
Button Bay on Lake Champlain next year— 
I also joined in introducing legislation 
which would authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to lend certain Armed Forces equip- 
ment to the Girl Scouts for this mammoth 
affair. 

All of Vermont should give the Girl 
Scouts and the many people connected with 
them a rousing welcome to the Green 
Mountains next summer. Properly done 
the State will gain thousands of effective 
and appealing ambassadors, as a result. 


In view of my earlier statement concern- 
ing the volume of legislation in Congress— 
15,000 bills is average—you will appreciate 
the importance of the work of standing 
committees. It has been my privilege to 
serve upon the Armed Services Committee. 
That committee’s importance may be gaged 
in part by the fact that it plays an instru- 
mental role in the expenditure of more than 
half of the national budget. The size and 
composition of the Armed Forces and their 
reserves—the weapons, ships, planes, tanks, 
missiles that they will possess are deter- 
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mined in large measure by this committee 
and its Senate counterpart. 

It is a heavy responsibility. Every mem- 
ber of the committee deplores the fact that 
so much money, effort, and talent must be 
expended for military forces. But each of 
us recognizes that only thus, given the pres- 
ent state of the world, can this Nation’s 
future and the Western World’s freedom 
be assured. 

There are other domestic matters that 
could be reported on if time permitted. I 
have not attempted to discuss international 
matters. One doesn’t become an expert 
on them in 4 months. 

But, I can say that Congress is much pre- 
occupied and greatly concerned with the 
enormous problems which confront us on 
the international scene. We are deeply 
concerned—and not very happy—with the 
situation as it exists in Cuba, in Laos, in 
the Congo, indeed throughout the world. 

This concern precludes any partisanship 
or lightheaded remarks. 

We are united in Congress behind Presi- 
dent Kennedy on major questions of for- 
eign policy. We are prepared to work with 
him and support him. I sincerely hope that 
all Americans are. 

It is a high honor to serve in the USS. 
Congress. But, it is an even higher honor 
to serve in that body from the State of Ver- 
mont. For Vermont stands for ideals and 
principles which are respected in the Halls 
of our National Capitol. 

It was a tribute to Vermont, not to your 
Congressman, that he was elected chairman 
of his 38 freshmen Republican colleagues. 

It is a tribute to Vermont that much of 
the legislation passed by the Vermont Legis- 
lature has been used as a model for workable 
legislation elsewhere. 

As a freshman Representative in the most 
important legislative body in the world to- 
day, the training and associations afforded 
me on this battleground are invaluable. 

While the sights of the Congress, by na- 
ture, must be more broad and the impact of 
its legislation more far reaching—the prin- 
ciples by which it must be guided are the 
same which guide you here. 

Believe me, we need guidance, human and 
Divine at the Nation’s Capitol. For we are 
dealing with a threat to the very existence 
of our country. Neither Congress nor the 
administration can afford a major mistake. 
All of us will do our best—because America 
deserves our best. 





Judicial Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 26, 1961, issue of the Evening Star 
contained an editorial with some im- 
portant comments on a recent Supreme 
Court decision which results in a fur- 
ther usurpation of power from the 
States. The editorial is entitled “Judi- 
cial Power,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

JUDICIAL POWER 


The Supreme Court, in its 5-to-4 decision 
in the case of an Ohio woman named Dollree 
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Mapp, once again has “reached out” to as- 
sert judicial power at the expense of the 
States. 

In the layman’s view, there is no reason 
to quarrel with the result in this instance. 
Ohio police used evidence obtained in an 
illegal search of the woman’s home to con- 
vict her on a criminal charge. And that is 
a thoroughly repugnant practice—whether 
indulged in by State or Federal authorities. 

As a matter of constitutional law, however, 
the matter is not quite so simple. For years, 
of course, illegally seized evidence has been 
barred in Federal courts under the require- 
ments of the fourth amendment. But it has 
been accepted in many States, and not until 
this week had the Court undertaken to for- 
bid its use in State tribunals. Speaking for 
the majority, and reversing a 1949 High 
Court ruling, Justice Clark said: “We hold 
that all evidence obtained by searches and 
seizures in violation of the Constitution is, 
by that same authority, inadmissible in a 
State court.” The effect is to extend to the 
States, through the medium of the 14th 
amendment, the 4th amendment’s ban on 
illegal search and seizure—a ban heretofore 
generally thought applicable only to Federal 
authorities. 

Justice Harlan, speaking for himself and 
Justices Prankfurter and Whittaker, wrote 
a sharp dissent. (Justice Stewart dissented 
on other grounds.) 

Justice Harlan said the majority had sim- 
ply “reached out” to overrule the 1949 
decision, which had refused to forbid the 
use by a State of illegally seized evidence. 
And he added: “I am bound to say that 
what has been done is not likely to promote 
respect either for the Court’s adjudicatory 
process or for the stability of its decisions.” 
In conclusion, he summed up in these words: 
“But in the last analysis I think this Court 
can increase respect for the Constitution 
only if it rigidly respects the limitations 
which the Constitution places upon it, and 
respects as well the principles inherent 
in its own processes. In the present case I 
think we exceed both, and that our voice be- 
comes only a voice of power, not of reason.” 

To state it another way, and in our own 
words, this decision, though one may ap- 
prove of the immediate result, stretches the 
Constitution in order to expand the Federal 
judicial power and to whittle down authority 
heretofore reserved to the States. It also 
raises a serious question as to where the 
majority’s line of reasoning will lead. If it is 
pursued without restraint, the State judicial 
systems will become mere appendages of the 
Supreme Court—despite the limitations sup- 
posedly imposed by the Constitution on Fed- 
eral judicial power. 





An Educational Program for Strengthen- 
ing Loyalty to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a good friend, Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, 
who is commander of Schoolmen’s Post 
No. 543, New York County, the American 
Legion. This post is composed of over 
600 members of the school system of 
New York City. This post has worked 
out an educational program for 
strengthening loyalty to the Nation. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of this program, to- 
gether with a foreword by Dr. Donovan: 

FOREWORD 


The United States of America is today 
faced with a multitude of domestic and 
foreign problems which are testing its abil- 
ity to maintain the American way of life. 
Never has there been the present necessity 
of arousing in the American people an ap- 
preciation of the benefits of American citi- 
zenship and a determination to preserve and 
increase these benefits by a devotion to the 
principles which underlie our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Loyalty is one of the most ancient and re- 
spected attributes of men. It is the essence 
of family living and it extends itself natural- 
ly from the family to the nation, the nation 
is actually a family of citizens. When we 
speak of loyalty we speak of intelligent, 
sincere, constructive beliefs which underlie 
an attachment to a person or a cause. We 
do not envisage blind, unreasoning, intelli- 
gent and subservient actions as any part of 
loyalty. It is the proper kind of loyalty 
which causes a man to give his very life for 
his country if that be necessary. This type 
of loyalty encouraged the great American 
heroes of the past, and is today at the root 
of many contributions to American culture 
and progress. 

The school is the obvious agency for the 
transmission of the American heritage to 
the citizens of the future. It is in the 
schools that the sense of loyalty which is 
first developed in the home is broadened into 
loyalty to community and Nation. Through 
the curriculum the schools have the respon- 
sibility of deepening and strengthening this 
loyalty to the United States of America and 
to the principles for which it stands. Any 
diminution of this responsibility is a dis- 
service to the Nation. 

The schools have always recognized this 
obligation, and have included it in the de- 
velopment of curriculum, teaching tech- 
niques and student activities. This is par- 
ticularly true in the city of New York, where 
citizenship education, character training, and 
moral and spiritual obligations have been 
stressed. The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation has even devoted specific curriculum 
bulletins and other materials of instruc- 
tion to this purpose. Other parts of the 
country have also recognized the need for the 
inculcation of loyalty. 

This report has been prepared for the 
purpose of stimulating boards of education 
and school people to a new awareness of the 
necessity for education for loyalty in the face 
of today’s national and international prob- 
lems. The emphases and activities con- 
tained in this report are offered to help guide 
the thinking of educators and the public in 
their considerations of these matters. 


Schoolmen’s Post No. 543 of the American 
Legion is in a unique position to present a 
report of this nature. It is composed of over 
600 members of the school system of New 
York City. Its membership is exclusively 
that of teachers, supervisors or related pro- 
fessional persons in the school system. As 
a Legion Post composed entirely of educa- 
tors, it feels a grave responsibility for helping 
the schools to appreciate and intensify the 
inestimable benefits of citizenship in the 
United States of America. It believes that 
the suggestions contained in this report can 
be helpful in this situation because the re- 
port was prepared by persons who have had 
actual teaching experience. 

Schoolmen’s Post also feels that this report 
is a contribution to the Americanism pro- 
gram of the American Legion. The Legion 
has always taken a keen interest in the édu- 
cation of our youth, and particularly in the 
development of American ideals in the 
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schools. This report is in furtherance of 
that program. 

While many of the suggestions in the re- 
port will apply specifically to the school sys- 
tem of New York City, all of the suggested 
activities are equally desirable and practical 
for schools throughout the Nation. The 
members of Schoolmen’s Post No. 543 stand 
ready to assist any interested groups in the 
further development or implementation of 
the ideas expressed in this report. 

BERNARD E. DONOVAN, 

Commander, Schoolmen’s Post No. 543. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR STRENGTHEN- 
ING LOYALTY TO THE NATION 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum contains many avenues 
of approach to the development of an in- 
creased sense of loyalty to the American way 
of life. It should be the objective of Ameri- 
can educators to emphasize throughout the 
curriculum those features of American life 
which have given our Nation its strength 
and which are desirable to be perpetuated. 
They should be emphasized as an incentive 
to further progress. Some suggestions for 
this are: 

1. Social studies: (a) Social studies is a 
most important curriculum area for the in- 
culcation of patriotic ideals. Social studies 
teachers have many opportunities to develop 
a@ positive Americanism by emphasizing the 
worthwhile deeds which have been per- 
formed throughout our history. This does 
not imply that teachers should deny any 
shortcomings, but it does mean that these 
shortcomings should not be magnified out 
of their relative importance. 

(b) The proper recognition of national 
holidays can be inspiring experiences for 
young boys and girls. There is no need to 
glamorize or distort the actual deeds and 
contributions of America’s heroes. Their 
direct and forceful efforts for the country’s 
good are dramatic, appealing, and conducive 
to patriotic effort. 

(c) Teachers should make a sustained 
effort to emphasize the spiritual aspects of 
Americanism rather than merely the mate- 
rial considerations. Too little attention is 
paid to the great scientists, educators, art- 
ists, musicians, and social workers who have 
helped to create the ‘“‘good society” in this 
Nation. 

2. English:(a) Patriotic themes are very 
suitable for written work. . It would be more 
stimulating to the growing minds of youth, 
and would increase their sense of loyalty if 
they were asked to develop themes on 
philosophical, historical, and _ patriotic 
aspects of the American way of life. Stress 
should be placed upon such topics, rather 
than dreams, vacation plans and other trivial 
subjects. 

(b) There should be stronger emphasis 
placed on the role of American literature, 
particularly those literary classics which por- 
tray the growth and strength of our country. 
The literature of other nations should not 
be ignored, but the study of literature, 
poetry, novels, plays, and other literary con- 
tributions depicting the American heritage 
should be encouraged and strengthened. 

(c) Oratorical contests have a definite 
place in the development of communication 
skills in our youth. Topics dealing with 
patriotism, loyalty and the American way 
of life should be included, encouraged, and 
recognized. 

(d) Dramatics offers a wide range of op- 
portunities to portray the best in American 
history and traditions. 

3. Music: (a) A rich program of com- 
munity singing and choral work is con- 
ducted in the public schools. This program 
should include the singing and study of 
more of the songs of America which high- 
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light the contributions of the various cul- 
tural or geographical groups which comprise 
our country, or which express patriotic 
themes or sentiments. 

(b) In the study of music history and 
musical form emphasis should be given to 
the works of American musicians, and to 
musical works which depict and extoll the 
American theme. 

4. Art: (a) In the field of art, as in music, 
the study of American artists and works 
portraying American life should be made 
an important part of the curriculum. 

(b) In both art and music pupils should 
be stimulated to produce original works 
which depict and extol the virtues and 
benefits of the American way of life. 

(c) It is recommended that there be for- 
mal awards for recognition of those pupils in 
each school who make the best contribu- 
tions in these areas. 

5. Library activities: (a) It should be the 
responsibility of every school library and 
public librarian to collect and display in a 
prominent place in the library a variety of 
Americana. This display should be kept up 
to date, changed frequently to present dif- 
ferent areas of emphasis, and should be de- 
signed to highlight and emphasize the ex- 
isting and unique contributions of America 
and its opportunities for a better way of life. 

(b) Each librarian should explore all op- 
portunities to insure that a large number 
and variety of suitable books dealing with 
America are available for children and 
adults of all ages, and should renew in- 
dividual efforts to develop interest in the 
growth of America and its contributions to 
the freedom and well-being of its citizens. 

(c) Librarians should be encouraged and 
assisted in making maximum use of litera- 
ture similar to that available from the 
American Heritage, the Civil War Centennial, 
and other valuable and timely sources. 

6. Science: In the field of science greater 
stress should be placed upon American 
scientists and their contributions. The 
partnership of industry and education in 
the advancement of scientific research and 
its effects upon the American way of life 
should be given greater emphasis. 

7. Textbooks: (a) Writers of school text- 
books should be urged to give greater em- 
phasis to the creative and loyal contribu- 
tions of Americans. The worthwhile ac- 
complishments achieved by this Nation 
should be emphasized and reemphasized, 
without omitting some of the problems 
which still exist. 

(b) As Sam Levenson points out, there ‘is 
no reason why reading cannot be taught to 
young children through patriotic passages. 
It is important that a beginning reader use 
phrases of the type “This is my land,” “It 
is a free land,” “I love my country” as well 
as “Jane plays with the ball,” “Jane likes 
Dick,” or “John hits the ball.” 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Many activities are conducted under school 
auspices for student participation outside 
the classroom. These activities should be 
utilized fully to strengthen the development 
of loyalty and respect for our country. 

1. Formal assembly procedures: The 
strengthening of formal assembly procedures 
will make a great contribution to the in- 
crease of public expressions of loyalty. The 
use of a color guard, with appropriate flag 
ceremonies, will help develop proper attitudes 
toward the flag, the pledge of allegiance and 
the national anthem. The reading of patri- 
otic selections without comment, as with the 
Bible, in opening exercises should be en- 
couraged. 

2. Clubs and teams: Existing history and 
social studies clubs should direct some of 
their activities toward an increased interest 
in, and appreciation of, the Nation and loy- 
alty due it. Interscholastic activities, both 
sports and otherwise, should develop open- 
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ing ceremonies which include flag cere- 
monies, the national anthem or other activi- 
ties which express public sentiments of 
loyalty. 

3. Student government: Student govern- 
ment activities should be strengthened to 
give students practical demonstrations in the 
democratic processes, and to develop an ap- 
preciation of their responsibilities as well as 
their rights. 

4. Trips: Schools should arrange for stu- 
dent trips to places of historical interest and 
importance. Every community has some 
places connected with local history and tra- 
ditions which should be utilized. In addi- 
tion, longer trips to places of national promi- 
nence should be encouraged. These trips 
when accompanied with appropriate prepara- 
tion and follow-up activities can provide a 
rich and rewarding experience. 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND UPGRADING 


The individual classroom teacher occupies 
the most significant position in the com- 
munity to develop positive attitudes of loy- 
alty in the citizens of tomorrow. No efforts 
can be spared the teacher, whether experi- 
enced, new or embryo, to develop in children 
a true sense of patriotic loyalty. 

1. Teacher training: The teacher training 
institutions should accept their share of the 
responsibility for developing in each future 
teacher the full understanding and appreci- 
ation of the vast heritage of this Nation, and 
the dedication to transmit it to future stu- 
dents. This may require a reorientation of 
some college courses which are unduly criti- 
cal of the American way of life. 

2 Courses for teachers: Courses for teach- 
ers should be provided in such areas as “US. 
foreign policy,” “U.S. economic life,” “Amer- 
ican problems,” etc. Courses of this nature 
would enable teachers to obtain current in- 
formation about developments within their 
own country. 

3. Summer institutes: Support should be 
given to the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ recommendation that the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 be expanded 
beyond short-term “defense” measures by 
providing for summer institutes for teachers 
of the humanities and social studies. 

4. Professional organizations: Classroom 
teachers of social studies should be encour- 
aged to participate actively in professional 
associations on all organizational levels— 
local, regional and national. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


All school administrative and service ac- 
tivities should be utilized to their fullest 
potentiality to develop loyalty in the stu- 
dent. The following will serve as illustra- 
tions: 

1. Guidance: (a) There should be even 
greater emphasis on citizenship in school 
guidance work. The responsibilities of stu- 
dents to their school, community and Na- 
tion, as well as their rights, should be 
stressed in all guidance activities. 

(b) Every school should prepare for, and 
include, military guidance in its group 
guidance activities, particularly on the high 
school level. Military guidance should have 
a twofold purpose; (1) to prepare boys to 
accept their military responsibilities in a 
free government, and (2) to enhance and 
raise the status of military careers in the 
eyes of youth. Properly explained, military 
life should present as favorable and neces- 
sary a role as those played by policemen, 
firemen, teachers, engineers, etc. 

(c) Every school should teach, and ex- 
plain, the pledge of allegiance. Too often 
this is a garbled statement, with no real 
meaning or significance. 

2. Displays: Every school should display 
in prominent places such American docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and other 
documents of this type. 
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3. Awards: (a) More awards should be 
given pupils and teachers for outstanding 
work in music, literature, art, or for other 
accomplishments which help to strengthen 
loyalty. 

(b) More awards should be given to pupils 
whose activities give evidence of good citi- 
zenship or the understanding and practice 
of worthy American ideals. 

4. Parents’ associations: (a) Parents’ asso- 
ciations should be made more fully aware of 
the need for an active spirit of loyalty to 
this Nation. 

(b) Parents should be encouraged to ex- 
tol the virtues of America in their own 
homes, and to stimulate the thinking of 
their children in terms of the American 
traditions. 

(c) Parents should be urged to empha- 
size in their own children the respect for 
their country. 

(d) Parents should participate in the 
program designed to increase understanding 
concerning military duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

5. Community participation: (a) Schools 
should urge the active participation of the 
faculty and students in community func- 
tions which are designed to stimulate a con- 
structive loyalty. 

(b) Schools should be urged to use the 
best contributions offered by the American 
Legion and other veteran and patriotic 
organizations. This does not imply that 
every offer must be accepted by the schools. 
It does mean, however, that the schools 
should look upon these organizations as 
companions in the cooperative venture of 
education for American living, and should 
be willing to accept worthwhile contribu- 
tions. 

(c) Schools should become the nucleus 
for the community, both during and after 
school hours by strengthening existing prac- 
tices and by coordinating and supporting 
the activities of all community groups. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


1. Superintendents of schools and boards 
of education should discuss how their par- 
ticular school systems can adapt their cur- 
riculum, teaching techniques and other 
activities to accomplish the objectives stated 
in this report. 

2. Parents’ organizations should include 
these recommendations as part of the pro- 
gram of one or more membership meetings, 
to determine their responsibilities for co- 
operating with boards of education on these 
matters. 

3. Curriculum committees should consider 
those aspects of the curriculum which can 
be revised and strengthened to emphasize 
the American way of life and the benefits 
of American citizenship. 

4. Subject specialists should consider the 
specific contributions which can be made 
to this program through their respective 
areas. . 

5. Teachers’ associations should consider 
the important role of teachers in the inter- 
pretation of the American way of life to the 
pupils under their influence and super- 
vision. 

6. Superintendents should encourage and 
support the efforts of social studies teachers 
to participate actively in local, regional and 
national professional organization activities. 

7. Professional educational publications 
should encourage the preparation of suitable 
articles describing successful school pro- 
gramis. or presenting challenging ideas in 
the development of American loyalty. 


IMPLEMENTATION BY ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL- 
MEN’S POST NO. 543 


While the schools of the Nation are the 
obvious vehicles for transmission of the 
American heritage to the youth of the coun- 
try, the members of the American Legion. 
and particularly the members of School- 
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men’s Post No. 543 of New York County of 
the American Legion, can be of great service 
to the schools of the city, State, and Nation 
in the preparation and implementation of 
this program. Schoolmen’s Post can make 
specific contributions to the general problem 
of increasing active and intelligent loyalty 
to this country. Some of these contributions 
are as follows: 

1. Perform advisory and liaison services 
with the American Legion county staff, with 
other Legion posts and with other patriotic 
organizations in the interpretation and 
clarification of educational practices, and in 
formulating policies by these organizations 
in matters which affect education. 

2. Encourage and assist in the organiza- 
tion of American Legion posts for educators 
in cities and communities throughout the 
Nation. 

3. Advise and participate in American 
Legion activities on State levels in matters 
dealing with statewide educational policies, 
and in matters concerning state departments 
of education or State legislative bodies. 

4. Advise and serve in American Legion 
national-level groups concerned with Fed- 
eral educational policies and recommenda- 
tions. 

5. Cooperate with and assist the armed 
services in evaluating and implementing the 
military guidance activities carried out by 
schools and the armed services. 

6. Cooperate with national professional 
organizations in strengthening the develop- 
ment of an active, intelligent loyalty to our 
American heritage, our way of life and our 
country. 

IMPLEMENTATION BY INDIVIDUAL 
LEGIONNAIRE-TEACHERS 


The following are areas in which efforts 
of individual Legionnaire-teachers toward 
strengthening loyalty in the schools can be 
reinforced by Schoolmen’s Post support and 
action: 

1. Encourage schools to accept awards 
from American Legion posts, and from 
other patriotic organizations by publicizing 
existing awards, encouraging their wider ac- 
ceptance, and by the encouragement of new 
awards by such organizations. 

2. Revitalize the oratorical contests by 
sponsorship, awards, and widespread recog- 
nition of outstanding contributors. 

3. Encourage schools to display on bulle- 
tin boards, in classrooms, laboratories, shops, 
and to use in assembly programs and in 
classroom activities, the many patriotic 
mottos, phrases, and excerpts of our coun- 
try. The post should collect and make pro- 
vision for the dissemination of such mate- 
rial to the schools. 

4. Encourage the prominent’ display 
throughout all the activities and locations 
within a school of patriotic documents, such 
as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, etc., by furnishing a supply of 
documents to the schools. 

5. Stress the significance and recognition 
of our national holidays by compositions, 
school newspaper articles, and assembly pro- 
grams. Awards could be offered for out- 
standing accomplishments in these areas. 


6. Enlist the support of superiors in im- 
proving and strengthening the school’s ac- 
tivities to promote an active and apprecia- 
tive loyalty to America. 

7. Enlist the support of fellow teachers, 
and of other teacher organizations, in de- 
veloping individual methods of strengthen- 
ing loyalty. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RicHarRD P. Foore, 
Chairman. 
BERNARD E. DONOVAN, 
Commander. 
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The President’s Coming Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson, 
Ariz., Mr. William R. Mathews, is one of 
the most respected editors in the South- 
west. On Sunday, June 25, 1961, his 
newspaper carried an editorial which 
bluntly sets forth a suggested course for 
our country in the Berlin crisis. Under 
leave granted me I am inserting this edi- 


torial: 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMING TEST 


Premier Khrushchev’s brazen threats that 
he has announced publicly, to revive nuclear 
testing, if we do, and to sign a separate peace 
pact with East Germany unless the Berlin 
situation has been resolved, requires serious 
thinking by not only our responsible offi- 
cials, but by the American people them- 
selves. 

The matter of nuclear testing is not a se- 
rious one. Of course Mr. Khrushchev would 
order nuclear testing, should we revive it. 
That is not a serious matter, although some 
of our righteous liberals will go into care- 
fully calculated hysterics, should we decide 
to resume the tests. The growing adamant 
stand by Mr. K. indicates that we should be 
prepared to get the very most out of our 
deterrent power, which is nuclear. 

The situation at Berlin is a much tougher 
matter. There are several ways it might be 
resolved provided we give up the city to the 
Communists. Jack Knight, in the Miami 
Herald, tells of one of his friends in Miami, 
Pla., who suggests that a New Berlin be 
built in western Germany, and the popula- 
tion of the present Berlin be removed to that 
new city. 

An Amherst college professor, writing in 
the New York Times of last Monday, suggests 
that West Berlin be turned over to East 
Germany in return for the cession by East 
Germany of the old German province of 
Thuringia. The populations of the two 
places are nearly equal. 

Both of these projects have the virtue of 
getting something in return for something, 
and of making it possible for Mr. K. to swal- 
low the bone in his throat of West Berlin. 


However both of these suggestions have 
the major defect of assuming that if carried 
out, they would bring to an end further en- 
croachments Mr. K. or his successor might 
demand shortly afterwards. It is becoming 
better realized by more and more American 
people that, because such a compromise 
would not end Mr. K’s continual expansion, 
we might as well meet this newest challenge, 
face to face and toe to toe now. Eventually, 
we will have to do it, and probably at a time 
still more inconvenient than today. 

That means that the President must go 
before our country and the people of the 
world; explain that all of the might and 
power of the United States will be used to 
defend our position in Berlin, and that will 
include full-scale nuclear war. If Mr. K. 
wants to avoid nuclear war, he will modify 
his position and leave alone a situation that 
has existed for 15 years and can exist for 15 
years more if Mr. K. wishes. 

However, it might be well as a means of 
strengthening his position, if the President 
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would express a willingness to recognize the 
partition of Germany, but insist that such 
recognition must guarantee recognition of 
our own and our allies positions there with 
free right of ingress and egress. We are just 
as much entitled to remain in Berlin as the 
Soviets. Because they may be willing to 
give up that position, is no reason why we 
should. 

In other words the President, backed by a 
united American people, must get tough, but 
reasonable. The slightest show of weakness 
on his part, like saying we would fight only 
with conventional forces, would ruin our 
whole position. The minute we give up our 
intention to use all of our might and power 
to defend Berlin, we in fact surrender our 
advantage. Never can we meet the vast Rus- 
sian land armies without nuclear weapons. 

The President should make that plain to 
his own people, the Russians and the world. 
The chances are that if he does, Mr. K. will 
get quite reasonable. He does not dare to 
set off a nuclear war over Berlin, because 
it would ruin what he and his own people 
have built up by so much hard work. 





The Question Before the American People 
Today Is Whether To Resume the Test- 
ing of Nuclear Devices in the Interest 
of Our National Security 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are faced today with one of the most cru- 
cial decisions in our country’s history. 
The question before us is simply whether 
to resume the testing of nuclear devices 
or not. The choice between the two al- 
ternatives may be the difference be- 
tween war and peace or between survival 
of our Western civilization or the defeat 
and inglorious end of freedom as we 
have known it for the last two centuries. 

The reasons for finding ourselves in 
this position are understandable. As a 
nation we have, since our inception, re- 
lied upon our ability to react, some- 
times slowly, to extreme aggression. We 
have had to endure injustice, to suffer 
tyranny, to absorb abuse, but in the 
end as a united country we have risen 
up to defeat the enemy. 

The repetition of this pattern today is 
dangerous and if pursued long enough 
could lead to national disaster. We 
must eliminate any lag in our reactions 
to our adversaries. 

In our recent history we have been in- 
volved in two World Wars. In both World 
War I and II, we had three advantages— 
time, in which to gather our military 
strength; space, which prevented direct 
attack-in the period of our military 
weaknesses; and a buffer, in our British 
cousins and the French who served to 
hold the enemy at bay. Thus we had the 
luxury of being able to almost at leisure 
prepare for the decisive battles—and to 
win them. 
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Today we have complacently retained 
this concept which is out of touch with 
the current geopolitical facts of life. 
Time has been compressed from months 
to minutes, space to less time than it 
takes for a satellite to circle the world 
and our buffer has been bypassed in 
this new era of the megaton missile. 

And yet with these facts a reality— 
our country voluntarily, on October 31, 
1958, stopped testing nuclear weapons. 
We did this out of a sincere effort to 
reduce world tension and eliminate, if 
possible, the dangers of an arms race. 
We asked only that there be adequate 
inspection and controls to insure that 
all parties to the treaty would not be 
able to test weapons clandestinely. 

The Soviets responded to our self-im- 
posed moratorium of October 31, 1958, 
by continuing their atmospheric testing 
of nuclear weapons into the month of 
November. Notwithstanding this, we 
continued to negotiate at Geneva for a 
treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Basically the Western position has 
been to get a treaty with the Soviets 
which would provide for safeguards 
against clandestine testing to prevent 
any signatory from gaining a military 
advantage over the other. 

To this end the United States and the 
United Kingdom have negotiated for al- 
most 3 years, made some 13 concessions 
to the Soviets, and tabled a treaty. 
The Soviets answer has been to propose 
a three-man administration—troika— 
which in effort eliminates all controls 
and creates self inspection. 

What then has happened since Octo- 
ber 1958, in the balance of nuclear power 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.? 

In the case of the United States the 
answer is simple. We have not tested, 
and, further, the free world, the uncom- 
mitted nations and the Soviets are aware 
of this. In our free society no nuclear 
detonation—no matter how small— 
could be conducted in this country and 
go undetected or unreported in the next 
day’s newspapers. 

The situation in the Soviet Union 
presents a different case. The Soviet 
people live in an almost inpenetrably 
closed society. We all acknowledge that 
we presently have no instruments for 
detecting and identifying underground 
or outerspace nuclear explosions ema- 
nating from the Soviet Union. Due to 
the controls in a police state, informa- 
tion particularly on such a sensitive sub- 
ject as nuclear weapons, is almost nil. 
So it would appear that we are proceed- 
ing on the basis of the absence of 
information and ignorance of the So- 
viets nuclear testing program. 

In connection with a comparison of the 
relative advantages to the United States 
of testing or not testing, I have read 
articles which suggest that perhaps the 
odds favor the position that the Soviets 
have not been testing and that a re- 
sumption of nuclear tests would be an 
advantage to them and not to us. 

It seems to me that such an argument 
is fallacious and I remember when the 
same sort of argument was made in 1950 
during the debate on whether or not 
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to build the hydrogen bomb. I shudder 
to think of the peril our Nation would be 
in if we had not gone ahead with that 
development. 

We have listened carefully to both 
sides of the argument on the question 
of testing or not testing and we have 
weighed the needs of national security 
against the arguments of those who 
wished us to exhaust all avenues of 
rapprochement with the Soviets before 
we resumed testing nuclear devices. 

I say that we have done everything 
we possibly could to reach an agreement 
with the Soviets which would provide 
safeguards for the American people—ex- 
cept to blindly agree with the Soviets on 
their terms. 

Mr. Chamberlain made this mistake 
with the Nazis at Munich and it ap- 
peared to lessen tension—only to lead to 
war. 

Today is the time to demonstrate our 
strength and unity, not to vacillate. 

Let us not show indecision which our 
opponents could mistake for weakness. 

Let us avoid miscalculation by our 
foes—by being resolute. 

Let us look to the need to provide for 
the security of the American people. 

As we all remember, the United States 
had a definite lead over the Soviets in 
the development of the “A” bomb. Our 
first atomic device was exploded at Ala- 
magordo, N. Mex., in July 1945. We did 
not detect the first Soviet explosion until 
1949. Our first hydrogen device was ex- 
ploded in November 1952. The Soviet 
breakthrough occurred shortly there- 
after in August 1953. 

In this area where they were clearly 
behind us but catching up, I would like 
to raise this rhetorical question: Do we 
wish to risk our national security on the 
basis that those who control the Soviet 
system have not tried to bridge the gap 
between us in an area as vital as weapons 
development? I think that before we 
answer this question we should look at 
our potential adversary. Without going 
too far back in the history of the U.'S-‘S.R., 
we note that the Communists found it 
expedient in 1939 to sign a nonaggres- 
sion pact with ‘Nazi Germany. More re- 
cently, we find that the Russians ruth- 
lessly sent their tanks against the de- 
fenseless Hungarian people. And can 
we forget Premier Khrushchev’s own 
statement that he was going to bury 
us? 

With the knowledge of the goals of 
the Communists who are dedicated to 
world domination, and remembering that 
the people who control their closed so- 
ciety from the Kremlin were the same 
who made peace with the Nazi’s so that 
they could divide up Poland, I wonder 
whether we should risk our national des- 
tiny on the hope that they would abide 
by an unpoliced moratorium on nuclear 
weapons test—I say “No.” 

In this regard, I would like to call at- 
tention to the excellent speech that Con- 
gressman HOLIFIELD made on the Geneva 
test ban negotiations on the floor of the 
House on June 14, 1961. Cuet Ho.r- 
FIELD, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, attended to Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
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Tests as a congressional adviser last 
month and had the opportunity to see 
firsthand the progress—or rather the 
lack of progress—going on there. He 
eloquently set forth the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves in these nego- 
tiations. 

His speech, entitled “Where We Stand 
on the Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations,” 
is one that I commend to you all. In this 
speech Congressman HCuIFIELD said: 

We must carefully consider our position 
relative to the Soviets. Most experts believe 
that we were ahead of the Soviets in weapon 
technology in the fall of 1958. If the Soviets 
have honored the moratorium as we have, 
it can be assumed that our technology still 
has an advantage. If the Soviets have not 
honored the moratorium, it is possible that 
they have overcome such advantage as we 
had. 

But we do have knowledge of Soviet Com- 
munist ideology. We know their goal is 
world domination. We know they preach 
the Communist dogma that the “end justi- 
fies the means.” We know that secrecy and 
covert violation of agreements is in line with 
the communistic doctrine. 

So it seems to me that we must assume 
that the Soviets have tested, or will test, if 
they think they can get away with it. And 
since our detection system is not adequate 
to detect and/or identify small underground 
disturbances it is quite possible for the 
Soviets to conclude that they could get 
away with clandestine tests. 

Thus in reappraising our position on the 
test ban, I believe the United States must 
assume the possibility or probability that 
the Soviets have been testing, or will be 
shortly. In any event we cannot continue 
to gamble our destiny, when we base such a 
gamble on ignorance of our opponent’s ac- 
tions. 


I fully subscribe to Congressman Hot- 
IFIELD’s statement on this most impor- 
tant subject. The decision on the re- 
sumption of testing is, in the final analy- 
sis up to the President. I believe that 
this issue is far too important to the 
country to be other than bipartisan. I 
agree with Chairman Ho.Liriretp when he 
said in his speech.that regarding the test 
ban negotiations with the Soviets, we 
have gone the last mile. 

According to the New York Times, 
speaking before the Soviet people, be- 
medaled in his military uniform, Mr. 
Khrushchev said: 

Just as soon as the United States resumes 
nucelar explosions, the Soviet Union will 
start testing its nuclear weapons, 


My answer to Mr. Khrushchev is, “You 
already are testing.” 

We should now get on with the busi- 
ness of protecting our own national secu- 
rity. 





Results Being Achieved in Southeast Asia 
by Hospital Ship U.S.S. “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President,’ I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
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in yesterday’s Washington Star on the 
great works that are being achieved by 
the hospital ship, the U.S.S. Hope be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
As my colleagues know, this hospital 
ship—manned by American volunteers— 
is now on a year-long tour in southeast 
Asia to treat the sick and to instruct 
Asians in the miracles of modern medi- 
cine. Project Hope—as it is called—is 
under the direction of Dr. William 
Walsh, a distinguished Washington phy- 
Sician. It is an outstanding example of 
what is meant by a people-to-people aid 
program. 

The Senate on April 3 of this year 
passed a resolution which I offered ex- 
pressing support for project Hope. As 
an American, I am proud indeed of the 
good works which the gallant and dedi- 
cated volunteers aboard U.S.S. Hope 
are doing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, June 28, 1961] 
USS. “Hope” Carries HEALTH TO Asta, REAPS 
Goop WILL 
(By Relman Morin) 

ABOARD U.S.S. “Hope”, June 28.—Berthed at 
the foot of the main thoroughfare of Sai- 
gon today is a shining white ship. Its 
principal cargo is an idea, a new and dra- 
matic concept in American foreign aid. 

She is a hospital ship, the U.S.S. Hope. 

Below decks, you see these scenes— 

In one ward, a little Vietnamese boy 
anxiously watches the two nurses, Florence 
Mudge of Escondido, Calif., and Ruth Cur- 
rie of Boston, Mass. He can’t see them 
very well. His eyes are crossed. When he 
comes out of surgery they will be straight- 
ened. 

In the surgical theater, Dr. Craig Leman of 
Corvallis, Oreg., is removing a duodenal 
ulcer. He discusses techniques with the 
assisting Vietnamese surgeon as the work 
proceeds. 

In the ship’s lecture hall, Vietnamese 
medical students watch this operation on 
closed-circuit television. 

In the “intensive care unit,’’ Nurse Ann 
Campion of Waterbury, Conn., checks a 
man’s pulse and temperature. He may have 
a throat cancer. The biopsy they have just 
performed will soon tell. 

In the woman’s ward, Nurse Dorothy 
Burchett of St. Louis, Mo., asks a question. 
“What is the Vietnamese word for ‘pain’? 
How do you say, ‘does it hurt?’” The ship’s 
staff has learned that Asians seldom dis- 
close pain, not recognizing nature’s danger 
signal. 

STUDENT NURSES TOUR 

And in the corridors, Nurses Mary Demuth 
of Utica, N.Y., and Dorothy Aeschelman of 
Sacramento, Calif., carry out the ship’s 
chief function—instruction. They escort 


groups of Vietnamese student nurses 
through the wards, showing them the 
equipment, explaining procedures and 
techniques. 


For the Hope is primarily a teaching and 
training institution, a floating medical 
school. Its main objective is to instruct 
Asian doctors, nurses, students and mid- 
wives. 

Actually, in 9 months in southeast Asia, 
the staff has treated 18,000 patients, per- 
formed 700 surgical operations, given labora- 
tory tests to more than 10,000 patients, and 
X-rayed 4,774. 

“But after all, that’s only a drop in the 
bucket,” says Dr. William B. Walsh of Wash- 
ington, D.C. “We can’t treat all the illness 
in southeast Asia. What we are trying to do 
is help the Asian doctors and nurses to han- 
die it.” 
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Nurse Dorothy Rivera of Watchung, N.J., 
explained it this way: 

“We try to teach basic procedures. This 
is important because no equipment is needed 
—and equipment is short out here. We try 
to keep in mind the thought, ‘What are 
we leaving here? What will remain after the 
Hope is gone?’”’ 

Dr. Walsh, a black-haired, hard-driving 
heart specialist, organized the Hope program. 
It is unique among American foreign aid 
programs. He takes no special credit for it. 

“The idea has been kicking around for 
years,” he said. “The Navy has four other 
hospital ships lying idle.” 

He started in 1951 when former President 
Eisenhower asked him to take over the medi- 
cal sector of the “‘people-to-people” aid pro- 
gram. 

RECRUITED DOCTORS 

He asked for a hospital ship, set up a 
foundation, raised the $3.5 million needed 
to finance the Hope’s li-year voyage per- 
suaded some of the finest doctors in the 
United States to devote their time to it. 

The staff numbers 28 nurses and some 
18 doctors. The number varies because of 
“rotators,” doctors who come and go from 
America every few months. 

The Hope, formerly the U.S.S. Consolation, 
last saw service bringing the wounded home 
from the Korean war. Today, the American 
President Lines is manning the ship, with- 
out charter fees. 

The actual cost of the 1-year voyage, how- 
ever, is inestimable. Widely known spe- 
cialists donate their services. And the 
nurses are working for less than half the 
salaries they receive in American hospitals. 

The voyage began from San Francisco last 
September. 

In Indonesia, the ship stayed for 8 months. 

Now she is in South Vietnam. 

The staff made some astounding discover- 
ies. For example: 

Women who deliver their babies while 
swinging from the branch of a tree. Mid- 
wives Ruth Chaffin of Woodville, Miss., and 
Harriet Jordan of Woodside, Calif., ran across 
this practice when they went into the jungle 
to instruct the “dukuns,” village midwives. 

Islands where there is only 1 doctor for 
a population of 300,000, and where a physi- 
cian may see 300 patients a day. 

Tumors that had grown to gigantic pro- 
portions. Surgeons removed a 40-pound 
growth from a woman and another as big as 
a portable typewriter from a young man. 

Cultural patterns that affect medical sci- 
ence—religious taboos against autopsies and 
eye “banks.” They had to’explain to Asian 
nurses the importance of fondling a baby 
and showing it affection. “They love their 
own children, but it didn’t occur to them 
to pick up someone else’s child,” said Mar- 
garet Donahue, anesthetist from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The ancient, immutable oriental philos- 
ophy toward life and death. Two doctors 
and two nurses fought for hours to save the 
life of a child dying from cancer. They 
failed. An Indonesian nurse remarked, 
wonderingly: “So many of you worked so 
hard for just one life.” 

PEOPLE ARE GRATEFUL 


Has the Hope been a success? Did it 
succeed in bringing the image of America 
to people in. southeast Asia? There were 
these expressions: 

1. One Indonesian newspaper editorial 
said: “It will be a long time before this 
act of generosity is forgotten by us.” An- 
other wrote: “The simplicity and goodness, 
the impact and quality places this good will 
visit tops on the list of mankind’s hopes.” 

2. Grateful letters poured in to the ship 
from people who had received treatment— 
and from some who didn’t. A man wrote: 
“Neither I nor my son needs your medicine, 
but we wish to thank you for coming so 
far to care for our people.” 
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3. Indonesians lavished gifts on the medi- 
cal staff, everything from valuable carving 
to plain bits of sandalwood. 

4. In many places, as the Hope was about 
to leave, people asked, ‘“‘When are you com- 
ing back?” 

But perhaps the best gage is the attitude 
of the American doctors and nurses them- 
selves. They think it has been a magnificent 
success. 

Would they go again, making the personal 
and financial sacrifices? Most of the doctors 
already have volunteered. Most of the 
nurses say that, given some changes in 
methods, they would go on another Hope 
expedition. 





One Federal Bureau Aims To Curb 
the Spenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, frequently we as Members of 
Congress are very critical of certain Gov- 
ernment agencies, and far too often 
when an agency does do a good job it 
does not get proper recognition. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post there appeared an editorial 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the 
General Accounting Office. This edito- 
rial calls our attention to the remark- 
able job which has been done by this 
agency of the Government in protecting 
the American taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this editorial, entitled “One Federal Bu- 
reau Aims To Curb the Spenders.” I 
join the Saturday Evening Post in paying 
respects to the job being done by this 
agency. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ONE FEDERAL BuREAU AIMS TO CURB 
THE SPENDERS 

Whatever happens to the administration's 
various projects on the New Frontier, it can 
be confidently predicted that Government 
expenditures are going up. Consequently it 
becomes more important than ever to see to 
it that the taxpayers’ money is at least used 
for the purposes intended by Congress and 
that the supplies and services contracted for 
are the best that money can buy. 

The agency charged with this housekeep- 
ing assignment is the General Accounting 
Office, the head of which is the Comptroller 
General, Mr. Joseph Campbell. The GAO 
was set up by Congress in 1921 to ride herd 
on the executive department and all Gov- 
ernment agencies authorized to spend public 
funds. Its original function was simply to 
check on the taking in and paying out of 
money to make sure that it was spent as 
Congress ordered it spent. More recently 
the General Accounting Office has empha- 
sized the “performance audit” of expendi- 
tures—to indicate whether or not the public 
got its money’s worth. 

Despite the importance of its task, the 
General Accounting Office is far too little 
known. Also, as Senator Pau. Dovucias put 
it during the hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee last year, the Comptroller 
General and his staff “are exposed to the fire 
of the departments whose expenditures they 
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scrutinize. They do not receive the popular 
approval and commendation which I think 
they deserve, and must at times feel very 
lonely and friendless.” The attitude of Con- 
gress toward GAO varies with individual 
members. Savers hail it as an indispensable 
guardian of the Treasury. Spenders ignore 
it as a pestiferous Scrooge. 

Although GAO has been instrumental in 
bringing about returns to the Treasury of 
many millions paid on account of excessive 
transportation charges, improperly drawn 
contracts, overpayments, and so on, its pri- 
mary function is preventive. Revelations of 
improper transactions tend to make purchas- 
ing officials more vigilant next time. Greater 
care in the future may be expected on the 
part, for example, of those responsible for 
the delivery abroad, under the military-as- 
sistance program, of tactical navigation 
equipment—$12,000,000 worth—which the 
receiving countries were not able to use and 
which the Air Force needed. Other instances 
of slatternly housekeeping unearthed by 
GAO include the shipment by air of house- 
hold goods from Texas to Pakistan at a cost 
of $14,830, when shipment by sea would have 
cost $1,470. Comptroller Campbell made the 
comment that “in this instance they (the 
goods) would have arrived in Pakistan by 
ship one week earlier than by air! Also we 
noted that air shipments included a piano, a 
model ship and a sled.” The result of this 
revelation was an amendment to the law 
restricting air shipment to articles which are 
“required for use in carrying out assigned 
duties or are necessary to prevent undue 
hardship.” 

Opinion as to the services of GAO is not 
universally laudatory. Manufacturers at- 
tempting to fulfill defense contracts some- 
times complain that GAO’s accountants de- 
vote so much meticulous attention to the 
precise terms of a contract and are so rigid 
in their attitude toward costs of new and 
often experimental gadgets that our defense 
posture is not helped by their operation. 
The armed services often charge that GAO 
field inspections and criticisms of military- 
equipment purchases take too little account 
of the emergency conditions under which 
this kind of material has to be purchased. 

On the other hand, GAO appears to have 
a good case, at any rate in peacetime, when 
it criticizes the purchase of 19,000 military 
vehicles, all deficient, on the ground that 
the Army bought the whole lot before get- 
ting “adequate assurance that identified de- 
fects could be corrected either during pro- 
duction or by later modification.” The 
amount involved in that bobble was $1,600 
million. 

In any event, GAO has recovered for tax- 
payers many times what its services have 
cost. Equally satisfying is GAO’s defiance 
of Parkinson's law by reducing its staff so 
that the total number of employees is 1,200 
less than it was in 1952, despite the addi- 
tion of new branches in Europe and Asia. 

When taxpayers, editors, teachers, politi- 
cal scientists, and civic agencies become bet- 
ter aware of what GAO does, not only can 
more billions of dollars be saved, but new 
incentives to efficient and economical public 
service will arise in unexpected areas. And 
the pencil sharpeners in GAO will feel less 
unloved. 





Extension of Orphan Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator MAURINE NEUBERGER, of Oregon, has 
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introduced a bill, S. 1766, to extend the 
present orphan immigration law for 3 
years beginning July 1. Senator NEv- 
BERGER’s bill provides for the adoption of 
eligible orphans by proxy. 

If the present law is dropped, a great 
hardship will be placed upon the adop- 
tive parents to be in the country of the 
child’s residence during the adoption 
proceedings. 

Many wonderful stories have come to 
light about American parents who have 
adopted by proxy. One of the heart- 
warming stories appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
story from the Milwaukee Sentinel be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

EAST-WEST CIRCLE FORMED TO TUNE OF 
LAUGHTER BY KOREAN ORPHANS 


(By Dorothy Madle) 


Once in a very, very long while there is a 
meeting of happy people. When it is as 
many as 45 couples and 80 children in one 
room, it’s an experience to remember. 

It happened Sunday in Wilson Park pa- 
vilion. It lasted 3 hours. There was one 
wail, when a toddler fell and got a painful 
bump. There was earnest conversation, 
laughter, a rat-a-tat of small feet chasing 
bright balloons and not a whine nor a snarl. 

In the process the East-West Circle was 
formed. Its members are Wisconsin couples 
who have adopted Korean children, and 
three Korean brides with their American 
husbands. 

Among the 80 children were a few blond, 
red or brownhaired foster siblings of the 
adoptees, obviously as proud as could be of 
their small, darkeyed new brothers and 
sisters. 

The formal meeting was short. It had to 
be with 80 alert youngsters, 4 months to 12 
years old, bobbing about. Their voices and 
laughter were quiet, but they added up. 

The members voted to incorporate as East- 
West Circle with Ralph Carus, 3623 South 
23d Street, temporary chairman, and Mrs. 
Arlene Glazewski, 3444 South Ninth Street, 
secretary, pending another meeting in Jan- 
uary. 

The circle’s primary purpose is to main- 
tain contact over the years, to allow the 
Korean and half-Korean children to keep in 
touch so that none will ever feel himself or 
herself alien in a country where they don’t 
look quite like the majority. 

Its other purpose is to pool problems and 
to work toward a modification of present 
laws that limit each couple to the adoption 
of two Korean orphans. Many have their 
quota and are so happy with them they want 
more. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carus, for instance, have 
adopted two, one of a Korean mother and an 
American father, the other full Korean. 
They want to increase the family. ; 

Some of the couples are from Madison, 
Appleton, Eagle, and other Wisconsin com- 
munities. The majority had not known each 
other until their common interest brought 
them together. Their apparent economic 
range is wide, their ages span three decades. 

The children are exceptionally beautiful, 
manly black-eyed boys and exquisite little 
girls with hair ranging from silken jet to 
dark honey blond and petal-fine skin in 
shades from tea rose to magnolia. 

They seemed unusually affectionate, per- 
haps compensating for their original experi- 
ences as infants left on steps or in baskets 
by desperate abandoned young mothers, or 
orphaned by death. 

They seemed extraordinarily secure, with 
a total lack of shrillness, with guick bubbles 
of mirth and an eagerness in play. But there 
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was seldom a moment when some child did 
not approach the meeting table for a Kiss or 
@ reassuring pat from a parent. 

A brilliant spot at the meeting table was 
the Korean costume of Mrs. Kyung Soon 
Mack, 3832 South Bombay Avenue, sitting 
with her husband, George Mack. They were 
married in Korea and came here in 1957. 
Their children, Raymond, 5, and Cheryl, 3, 
are their own. 

“These people are doing a wonderful 
thing,” she said, in her intriguing soft ac- 
cent. “We are happy to be asked to join 
them.” 





Beatnik Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6, 1961, I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a remarkable sermon delivered 
in Saint John’s Episcopal Church, Fort 
Worth, Tex., by the Reverend John R. 
Leatherbury. This sermon contained 
reference to a “beatnik” type version of 
the Lord’s Prayer, allegedly dissemi- 
nated by a Methodist organization. 

I now am in receipt of a statement 
from Joseph W. Bell, director, youth 
department, division of the local church, 
general board of education, the Meth- 
odist Church, in which he explains the 
manner in which this “beatnik” version 
first appeared. In the interest of fair 
play, under unanimous consent I insert 
the statement in the Recorp: 

The versions of the Lord’s Prayer in “jive” 
or “beatnik” language appeared in the July 
12, 1957, issue of Concern, a newsmagazine 
of the then existing National Conference of 
Methodist Youth. It appeared in the 
“Forum” (letters to the editor) section as 
sent in a letter from the pastor of a Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship in California. 

The account was printed as a letter to the 
editor, not as a news item or as a part of 
an editorial. 

The versions have never had any official 
standing in the Methodist Church and its 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. They have 
never been discussed as such or given any of- 
ficial approval of any kind. 

A later statement by the pastor of the 
MYF, also printed in Concern (October 11, 
1957), said that the versions grew out of 
discussions of the youth about prayer and 
the relation of religion to culture and there- 
fore how the Lord’s Prayer is used meaning- 
lessly sometimes. No disrespect for the 
Lord’s Prayer was intended. 

It is my understanding that they were 
printed simply as a matter of interest to any 
reader, not as an approved item of church 
policy. 

No, Mr. Speaker, so that the record 
may be complete, I call to the attention 
of this House that the prayer referred 
to above was published in the Forum of 
a publication called Concern, dated July 
12, 1957, over the name of the Reverend 
Jordan Detzer, Barstow, Calif., as fol- 
lows: ~ 

MODERN PRAYERS 
To the Eprror: 

The following two versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer were worked out by MYF’ers of First 
Church, Barstow, Calif., recently: 
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TEENAGE VERSION 


“Oh Daddy O. 
Who art the Most, 
Hurray for your support. 


“My personality integrate, 
All physiques develop, 
My nervous system calm, 
In body as in mind. 


“Prepare me new tempo, 
Our daily jive, and 
Release us from parents 
And other repressed victims. 


‘Lead us into more self-expression 
And must less boredom, 
For you are the coolest, 
Gonest, and hepest drive 
From now on.” 


ADULT VERSION 


“Our Secular Civilization, 
Which art universe bound, 
Comforting are your cults, 


“Give us longer life, 
More social security, 
Greater jet power, 
And multiple vitamins. 


“And forgive us our guilt feelings, 
But allow us some hostility, 
Lead us into new adjustment, 
But deliver us from social malad- 
justment. 


“For Thine art reincarnation, 
An emotional outlet and 
Increased leisure time 
With security forever.” 
The Reverend JORDAN DETZER, 
Barstow, Calif. 





Federal Aid to Public Schools Must Not 
Be Defeated by Irrelevant Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
note with mounting concern the stories 
in the press by responsible correspond- 
ents and columnists regarding the in- 
creasing possibility of Federal aid to ed- 
ucation legislation becoming bogged 
down on the issue of private and paro- 
chial school aid. 

During the 86th Congress, as well as 
the 87th, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and its Subcommit- 
tee on Education labored long and dili- 
gently to frame constructive and realistic 
measures for Federal aid to public 
schools. Our subcommittee this year, 
launder the able and learned chairman- 
ship of the senior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. MorsE] conducted exhaustive hear- 
ings and received testimony from au- 
thorities representing every conceivable 
position on the measure. 


During the latter half of May of this 
year the Senate conducted for 8 days a 
comprehensive and penetrating debate 
on the bill reported by our Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. During that 
time the Senate majority defeated 15 
limiting or extraneous amendments, and 
accepted 1 which broadened the purposes 
of the bill and 1 which altered slightly 
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the allocations to the States and doubled 
that of the District of Columbia. 

The measure which finally passed the 
Senate with a substantial majority of 
49-34 is a good bill and one which would 
go far toward strengthening the Amer- 
ican public school system. I believe it 
would be a grave disappointment to the 
majority of the Members of this body 
and to the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people if this legislation foundered 
on the rocks of irrelevant controversy. 

In my opinion it does a disservice to 
the Nation as a whole and to each of 
the individual segments of opinion on 
this issue for partisans of one view to 
block the needs of the entire country 
until. private and sectarian interests are 
satisfied. 

In this respect, I draw the attention 
of the Members of this body to a recent 
article in the New York Times and to an 
accompanying lead editorial of the same 
day, and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ScHoot Alp: NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
AcT REVISION 


Current congressional attempts to revise 
the National Defense Education Act have 
been dominated by efforts to write into this 
legislation provisions for aid to private and 
parochial schools. The furor over this issue 
has obscured the real purpose of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and also ob- 
scured some important proposals for its 
improvement. 

Passed in 1958, in the wake of the first 
Soviet sputnik and amid general concern 
about the deficiencies of American public 
education, the National Defense Education 
Act was intended to help three critical areas 
of learning. Science, mathematics and lan- 
guage teaching were to be aided through 
better teaching and more effective instruc- 
tional equipment. Fellowships for graduate 
study in all scholarly disciplines were to sup- 
ply a pool of educated manpower, particu- 
larly for the teaching profession. Loans to 
able college students were intended to pre- 
vent talent from being lost for economic 
reasons at the undergraduate level. On the 
whole, the law has been working well. 

The need of revision of the act rests on the 
demand that it be widened to include a more 
general improvement of all learning and 
teaching. Another important proposed 
change is elimination of the objectionable 
loyalty oath and “disclaimer affidavit” now 
required of students applying for loans. 
Various other alterations are contemplated. 

But the basically irrelevant issue of loans 
to parochial schools is the one that has 
clouded debate over revising the National 
Defense Education Act. This law is now be- 
ing used as a cover under which there is an 
attempt to slip through large-scale Federal 
aid to nonpublic schools. 

This is neither sound principle nor good 
legislation. It confuses two entirely differ- 
ent issues and obscures the original aims of 
the act. It is true that some funds for loans 
for scientific equipment and language labo- 
ratories were available to nonpublic schools 
under the original National Defense Educa- 
tion Act legislation; but they were not very 
significant in amount nor were they widely 
used. 

If major Federal aid to parochial schools 
is to be put to the test, let it be done in 
a separate bill, after Congress has dealt with 
the priority issue: public funds for public 
education. We would still oppose such aid; 
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but both the advocates and the opponents 
of aid to parochial schools could then argue 
the issue on its merits, not by way of exploit- 
ing the critical need of the public schools. 

The course for Congress appears plain: 
First, the pending bill for Federal aid to 
public schools ought to be brought out of 
the Rules Committee—and the cooperation 
of one of New York City’s Congressmen, Rep- 
resentative JAMES J. DELANEY, is needed for 
this effort; second, that bill should be de- 
bated on the floor and enacted; third, the 
revisions of the National Defense Education 
Act should be considered on their own merits 
so that an improved version can be brought 
to a vote. These are the priority steps in 
dealing with the needs of public education. 
They must not become entangled with aid 
to nonpublic schools. 





PowELL Is GLOOMY ON SCHOOL Arip—Says IT 
May Not Pass Tu1s YEAR—INDICATES WHITE 
HovusE Is BLOCKED ON PRIVATE ASSISTANCE— 
MEASURE IS BLOCKED IN RULES COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, June 19.—The drive to pass 
President Kennedy’s school aid bill is so 
bogged down it may have to be abandoned 
until next year, Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., chairman of the House Education 
Committee, said today. p 

The Manhattan Democrat’s assessment was 
the gloomiest yet made publicly by any sup- 
porter of the legislation. It was given after 
he conferred with House Democratic leaders 
following his return from a trip to Europe. 

Mr. Powell, who will manage the bill when 
and if it gets to the House floor, made it 
clear he felt the White House would have 
to step in to mediate among warring public 
and parochial school aid factions. 

“Someone’s got to blow the whisle,” 
Powell told reporters. 

Asked who he meant, Mr. Powell said: 
“Well, someone beyond the committee and 
beyond the Congress.” 

The biggest obstacle to the $2,500 million 
school construction and teacher pay bill de- 
veloped last week when two Roman Catholic 
members of the House Rules Committee 
balked at clearing the bill for quick House 
action. 

Representatives THomas P. O’NEILL, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, and JAMES J. DELA- 
NEY, Democrat, of Queens, had been counted 
among eight Democratic votes needed to 
clear the bill. But they said they wanted 
some action first on aid to parochial and 
private schools. 

Without their votes, House leadership can- 
not win over southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the Rules Committee. 

Mr. DELANEY said flatly he would not vote 
for the public school measure until a paro- 
chial school aid bill was through the Rules 
Committee. 

This completely threw off the House lead- 
ership’s scheduling. It had planned to bring 
the public school aid bill to the floor this 
week or next. The Powell committee was 
supposed to approve a measure carrying 
parochial school assistance about the same 
time. 

When Mr. Powe .. left for the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization meeting at Gen- 
eva he had asked subcommittees working 
on extension of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to include private schools to clean 
up their work by tomorrow. But the sub- 
committees also have bogged down. 

He said it might take some time to finish 
work on a secondary bill, and gave no indica- 
tion he would try to press the subcommit- 
tees. 

He said the new roadblock was too bad, 
because he had hopes of getting this legis- 
lation out of the way this year. 

Asked if he was giving up on the school 
bill, Mr. Powe. said, “Oh, no. I’m just 
going to sit back and wait for someone to 
blow that whistle.” 


Mr. 
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He noted that Democratic leaders were 
scheduled to meet with the President to- 
morrow morning. But he would not say 
whether he expected a solution to be worked 
out there. 





Spirit of ’76 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading department stores in my con- 
gressional district, Pomeroy’s, Inc., of 
Wilkes-Barre, has this week set up a 
most inspiring and patriotic display in 
recognition of the upcoming Fourth of 
July observance and celebration. I am 
in receipt of an announcement which 
explains the entire imaginative display 
that will be enjoyed by young and old 
alike from today through next Tuesday. 
Those who conceived this idea as well as 
those who designed the display are to 
be congratulated for their patriotic en- 
terprise that I am sure will be greatly 
appreciated by all visitors to the down- 
town Wilkes-Barre business area. 

The indicated announcement follows: 


Several hundred thousand residents and 
visitors to Wyoming Valley of northeastern 
Pennsylvania began viewing an inspiring 
patriotic display as it was unfurled today 
on the Public Square marquee of Pomeroy’s, 
Inc., a 101-year-old downtown Wilkes-Barre 
department store. The display, designed by 
members of the store’s display division, fea- 
tures a reproduction of the original Spirit 
of '76 in figures standing over 25 feet high. 
The center of the unit containing the three 
revolutionary period models covers an area 
45 feet wide. Attached to both sides of this 
centerpiece are two huge 50-star flags. 
Seventeen copies of the well-known Betsy 
Ross flag flank either side of the marquee 
covering the full length of the department 
store’s front on two streets. At night, effec- 
tive lighting adds an imaginative new ac- 
cent to this already impressive display. 

Pomeroy’s Officials say that the display was 
designed to capture a strong patriotic feeling 
that always marks a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in this area. Appropriate honor is paid 
to our Nation’s flag and to those who have 
given their lives defending it. The display 
will remain on the marquee for two full 
weeks following the Fourth of July activities. 


Each morning for the week preceding the 
Fourth, flag-raising ceremonies will be con- 
ducted by members of the various military 
Reserve organizations stationed in the re- 
gion. On Thursday, personnel from the Air 
Force Reserve training center at Wyoming, 
Pa., will be in charge, while on Friday, mem- 
bers of the U.S. Army recruiting service at 
Wilkes-Barre, will raise the flag. On Sat- 
urday morning, July 1, and on Monday morn- 
ing, July 3, special programs centered around 
the fiag-raising ceremonies will be conducted. 
Members of the famed Tobyhanna Signal 
Corps Depot Honor Guard will assist in the 
Saturday presentation, while personnel from 
the Marine Corps Reserve training center 
in Wyoming will perform the flag-raising 
duties. On Monday, July 3, the well-known 
Silver Beaver Boys Drum and Bugle Corps 
from Beaver Meadows, Pa., will be featured, 
and members of the U.S. Naval Reserve train- 
ing center at Kingston will perform the flag- 
raising duties. 
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Store officials, sensing the importance of 
encouraging the interest of regional young- 
sters in the American flag, have stated that 
Pomeroy’s will distribtue flags as well as 
colorful brouchures on display and history 
of our national flag to all youngsters ac- 
companied by adults who attend any of these 
ceremonies. 

The display represents another effort on 
the part of Pomeroy’s to stress the import- 
ance of downtown Wilkes-Barre as the center 
of commercial and cultural interest. Each 
year, the store presents dramatic marquee 
displays in conjunction with the Christmas 
and Easter seasons, and now has added a 
third unit to this package. 

Store officials confirm that additional dis- 
plays honoring holidays and seasons are 
planned for store presentation to the down- 
town Wilkes-Barre area. 





Staffing of United Nations Secretariat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a highly 
significant article entitled ““‘U.N. Job Pro- 
posal Great for Russians,’ which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star, June 25, 
1961. 

It is my best judgment that if the pro- 
posal herein suggested—allotment of 
United Nations personnel on a population 
basis—should be adopted, it would mean 
a complete domination by the Russians 
and their satellites of both the United 
Nations Organization and its policies 
while we continue to pay more than a 
third of the cost. And, it becomes the 
more significant because of renewed 
efforts to grant Red China admission to 
the United Nations. The United States 
should go all the way in opposing any 
such Communist takeover. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

U.N. JoB PROPOSAL GREAT FOR RUSSIANS 


New YorK.—A panel of eight experts at 
the United Nations turned in a long-awaited 
report to the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions concern- 
ing the staffing of the U.N. Secretariat. The 
experts recommend that it be done on a new 
demographic basis ; i.e., according to national 
population totals. 

To analyze the new proposal, it is impor- 
tant to review what the United Nations 
Charter states about U.N. personnel. 


Chapter XV of the charter is entitled “The 
Secretariat” and declares (art. 97) that there 
shall be “a secretariat comprising a Secre- 
tary General and such staff as the organi- 
zation may require,” that the Secretary 
General shall be appointed “by the General 
Assembly on the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council,” and that he shall be “the 
chief administrative officer of the organiza- 
tion.” Chapter XV also states (art. 100, p. 3) 
that the paramount consideration in staff 
employment and conditions of service “shall 
be the necessity of securing the highest 
standard of efficiency, competence, and in- 
tegrity” and that “due regard shall be paid 
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to the importance of recruiting the staff on 
as wide a geographical basis as possible.” 

Originally, the U.N. Secretariat was de- 
scribed purely as a body of service personnel 
to carry out the wishes of the member 
states. From its inception, however, the 
Secretariat became an economic, political and 
social policymaking body which sought to 
control member states’ foreign policy and 
international relations. Also, from its in- 
ception, Communist members of the Secre- 
tariat sought to take control of the person- 
nel through the Staff Association (a kind of 
U.N. union). 

The perversion of the U.N. Secretariat 
from a purely service group to a political 
policymaking group was verified, perhaps 
unintentionally, by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold in a speech (little known to 
the American public) made at New Delhi, 
India, February 3, 1956. Hammarskjold said 
that the Secretariat “is a service organiza- 
tion * * * But, as you know, it is much more 
than that. A service organization would 
never have been labeled a main organ by 
the charter. The Secretariat is also an exec- 
utive organ—in fact, the executive organ for 
the United Nations.” Hammarskjold went 
on to say that “when the Secretariat is re- 
ferred to as a main organ of the United Na- 
tions, it is, perhaps, not primarily because 
of its important executive functions but be- 
cause of its political responsibilities—po- 
litical responsibilities which are rather 
meagerly expressed in the charter but which 
nevertheless have found expression.” 

By continents, here are some population 
figures (cited by U.N. statistical office as of 
midyear 1958) : 

Africa, 230 million; North America, 256 
million; South America, 134 million; Asia, 
1,592 million; Europe, 418 million; Oceania, 
15,800,000. 

The Soviet Union, which approves the new 
demographic staffing policy for the U.N. 
Secretariat, cites its population (1960) as 
214,400,000. The population of the United 
States (May 1961) is approximately 183 mil- 
lion. Thus our country, with about 7 per- 
cent of the world population, now bears a 
third of the cost of the regular assessed U.N. 
budget, and contributes much more than a 
third for all U.N. special activities. 

The Soviet Union wants the new U.N. 
Secretariat staffing by demography to apply 
to all U.N. activities, including those of the 
specialized agencies. If Red China with its 
600 million population were admitted to the 
U.N., then the principal Communist demo- 
graphic representation would be approxi- 
mately U.S.S.R.-Red China 814,000,000. 
When India’s 400 million “neutralists” are 
added, it is perfectly plain why Khrushchev 
wants a “troika’’ U.N. executive personnel 
setup—one West, one Communist, one 
“neutral’’—and also a U.N. Secretariat staffed 
on the basis of population. 





The Peace Corps Will Receive a Friendly 
Reception in Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps deservedly is receiving, and 
will receive in the future, a warm and 
friendly reception abroad. 

In order to illuminate this somewhat 
I include as part of my remarks a letter 


& 
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which was recently received by the Di- 
rector of the Near East and South Asia 
division of the Peace Corps from a friend 
in Pakistan. 

The text of the letter follows: 

May 18, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. MacEacurons: I consider 
Saturday 13, as one of my good days; I had 
the pleasure of meeting you and exchanging 
views about your mission. 

My personal feeling is that a valuable 
aim such as yours needs every encourage- 
ment and support both by our Government 
and by our people, because it is dedicated to 
the cause of world peace through mutual 
understanding and goodwill. I think yours 
is a clean approach to a problem which has 
many facets of approach to it, most of them 
not well-meaning; as has been witnessed in 
Asia in the past decade. There are not 
strings attached. Mutual understanding 
through mutual assistance and exchange of 
ideas, whether it be in a family or between 
countries has always been instrumental in 
achieving lasting friendships and wherever 
friendship exists, peace is sure to follow. 
You have asked me to express my views and 
I am sure you will patiently read what I 
think about your mission in this country. 

Personally, I feel that President Kennedy 
has struck the right note. Embassies can 
only achieve a link between the Govern- 
ments of two countries—they cannot be ex- 
pected to communicate the feelings of one 
group of people to the other. We must 
have ambassadors of good will and as many 
of them as possible. 

The success of your Peace Corps will not 
primarily depend on the link between the 
US. Government and Pakistan, but between 
your people and our people, a link created 
by a sure understanding of the beliefs, lan- 
guages, temperament and as a whole, the 
individual national aims. Good neighbor- 
liness is amply demonstrated in communi- 
ties (whether they be in America or in Pak- 
istan) and god neighborliness exists where 
mutual understanding, respect and regard 
between peoples is possible, where prejudice, 
dislikes, and differences of opinions are not 
always encouraged. Like a community in 
@ town or village, so also in a community of 
two or more nations. One cannot under- 
stand or know his neighbor unless he vis- 
its him in his home, shares his views, under- 
stands his wants or desires, and allows a 
friendship to grow through mutual respect 
and regard, irrespective of caste, color or 
creed. All human beings are alike, in any 
part of the world. 

Keeping the community picture before 
them, I am sure your Peace Corpsmen can 
achieve their aims and objects more readily 
and speedily than otherwise. Your Corps- 
men will understand us, we will understand 
them, and between us create a bond of mu- 
tual respect and regard more effective than 
any number of peace treaties, aids, or loans. 

To understand us, you must learn to com- 
municate with us. Nothing causes more 
frustration and setback to friendship than 
the barrier of the language. Your future 
Peace Corpsmen must learn our language— 
Irdu—in order to communicate with 85 per- 
cent of our population. A link between 
hearts is only possible through a link be- 
tween tongues. 


What are the basic needs of any people? 
Wholesome food, proper clothes and shelter, 
medical attention, and above all the right to 
spend one’s earnings as one pleases in the 
pursuit of happiness. So, in brief we need 
green fields, good houses, well-stocked lard- 
ers, and a healthy and happy pepole, and 
above all again, a feeling of security about the 
future. We have a wealth of manpower, we 
suffer the poverty of knowledge and experi- 
ence on how to utilize our manpower to the 
fullest. We like community life—as is amply 
demonstrated in the cluster of village huts 
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everywhere in the country, but we have not 
yet learned how to make use of our hands 
and commonsense. Our farmers (85 percent) 
must learn from you through example and 
tuition, to make their fields yield more crops, 
to utilize every inch of their lands in the 
right season and with the correct scientific 
and technical know-how. If they, with guid- 
ance, can make better tools and implements 
at little cost, channel their efforts in the 
right direction and method, more will be 
achieved than by Government sponsored up- 
lift schemes. I assure you that when our 
farmer is sure that your methods are bet- 
ter than his, he will adopt them whenever he 
sees that it will require no more than manual 
effort. He is basically poor. We need not 
embark on expensive campaigns in the early 
stages, but such as are suited to the farm- 
ers immediate needs and pockets. 

More food, or a satisfaction of a full 
stomach, being the prerogative, the remain- 
ing wants of shelter and clothes easily fol- 
low, and are easier met with a little bit of 
know-how. The basic idea behind your ef- 
forts should be to teach the people here that 
every one must be a productive member of 
the community before the community can 
actually benefit as a whole. So far the trend 
of life has been an emigration to the cities, 
it should now be back to the villages. Our 
village aid centers and institutes are con- 
tributing to the village uplift schemes, but 
very slow to be called real progress. 

So far as the agricultural life is con- 
cerned, you have to concentrate through the 
readily approachable channels to the peo- 
ple—the village-aid organizations in Paki- 
stan and also the very excellent basic de- 
mocracy system throughout the land. The 
basic democrat, the real representative of 
each community or ward, is the right man 
for such contacts. He has the finger on the 
pulse of the community needs, has the right 
influence and the confidence of his block 
or area, and if he can be utilized to assist 
you, your work will be made very much 
easier. He can call his represented com- 
munity together to form an association, or- 
ganize and assist in organizing matters and 
guide you on the other hand. Both the vil- 
lage-aid organizations and the basic democ- 
racy system will prove useful to you for an 
approach to the common man. 

In the towns and cities you will find a 
comparatively more enlightened set of peo- 
ple, with more money at their disposal. Be- 
lieve me, there is no shortage of wealth or 
talent. The problem is how this wealth and 
talent can be utilized successfully, Talent 
and resourcefulness and, of course, the right 
know-how is required to improvise where 
possible, invent where necessary, and for 
the adaption of means and methods to the 
maximum capacity. Nothing should be 
wasted, whether human energy or resources. 
The Government is already engaged in a 
system of rapid industrialization, so unnec- 
essary attention need not be wasted here. 
What is necessary is the teaching to the peo- 
ple the need for making the most of what 
they have to the maximum common bene- 
fit. Unemployment and waste is excessive 
and these evils need to be overcome. There 
is no dearth of talent or inventiveness, what 
is required is the right idea. If one good 
person can evolve a new system or get a new 
idea, this idea must be shared in order to 
improve upon. But lack of the correct new 
idea is beginning to be felt. Your country 
with its people of special resourcefulness 
and talent has much to offer us in this 
respect. Your efforts and guidance are 
needed towards our cottage industries, to 
systems and methods which evolve out of 
the need for proper utilization of this coun- 
try’s readily available material resources to- 
ward the common public benefit and at 
economy level. 

In our health uplift you will have a seem- 
ingly uphill task before you. You will find 
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our medical facilities woefully meager, our 
few hospitals hopelessly overcrowded and a 
high mortality and fertility rate. We 
haven’t enough doctors and nurses, hospi- 
tals, clinics, etc., at our disposal. We can- 
not expect our Government to meet these 
demands from its own revenues without in- 
viting it to tax us to the breaking point. 
What we need is a mass public effort to meet 
such requirements without too much depend- 
ence upon the Government. The organization 
of collective effort through associations, the 
pooling system—is what should solve many 
of our problems. To give you an example— 
5 years ago 1 doctor and 11 of his ex-TB 
patients decided to sponsor an effective 
anti-TB organization dedicated to meet the 
challenges of their community, through 
free treatment and advice. They have suc- 
ceeded no only in that respect, but today 
their city, and 60 others like them have been 
formed, under one banner, known as the 
National TB Association of Pakistan. This 
organization can boast of not only 60 
branches but of the creation of 18 public 
chest clinics in West Pakistan, with a target 
of an equal number more within this year. 
Over 2,000 people have learned the value of 
banding together and are actively engaged 
in a cause which means sacrifice of time 
and pooling in of ideas as also the tapping 
of sources available. There is no dearth of 
public interest in its activities, but I can 
safely say that its west wing branch, the 
West. Pakistan Tuberculosis Association is 
beginning to feel the shortage of material 
requirements, proper guidance, adequate 
equipment, correct health education facili- 
ties, research and up-to-date methods of 
organization and administration and all 
such things. It is well known that west 
Pakistan needs 130 public chest clinics to 
fulfill the needs of its total population, and 
it must have them very soon. The pace is 
unavoidably slow. This is just an example 
of what can be done provided well-meaning 
people can be trained or induced to help 
themselves. Your Peace Corpsmen can find 
fertile ground here—they can adopt one of 
our projects and work within it and with 
us, and out of the wealth of knowledge and 
experience you have, to help our people 
through this avenue of service. They can 
take up a specific project, such as a hos- 
pital, clinic or village dispensary and pour 
in their maximum energy and time to bring 
it up to the required standards. Our peo- 
ple will be quick to learn from your meth- 
ods, because example is always better than 
precept, and our men and women see that 
things can be done better and how, they 
will not lag behind. 

In our hospitals and clinics, you will find 
a dearth of adequately trained staff. To 
be really good, our doctors and nurses must 
up to now have had foreign qualifications 
and experience. You will best know how 
such a shortfall can be overcome and suggest 
to us or to our Government the proper 
courses to be taken. 

Let me add here, that I belong to the Ro- 
tary Club of Lyallpur and I have been past 
governor of District 310 of Rotary Interna- 
tional, covering regions stretching from 
Banaras in India to the northwest frontier 
of Pakistan. I have, in my duties, visited 
many Rotary clubs and have seen projects 
taken up by various Rotarians (eye treat- 
ment, hospitals, anti-TB work, rural uplift 
schemes, community service projects such 
as poor houses, schools, scholarships, dispen- 
saries, etc.), and I have also come to appre- 
ciate that these Rotarians have taken the 
right approach. Unfortunately these are 
only a few well-meaning people, giving only 
that much time as their leisure from their 
business or professional duties allow them. 
We need more such organizations with real 
service as their ideal. 

In addition, I am president of the West 
Pakistan TB Association and in my visits 
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to a few of the 40 district TB associa- 
tions, have come to understand how frugally 
we are equipped with the correct idea and 
material requirements. 

Following the good old proverb, we are 
not content with just moralizing. My father 
and we brothers, have formed a trust known 
as the Sheikh Mian Mohammad Trust, 
through which we endeavor to do our maxi- 
mum toward charity, and one of our most 
ambitious projects on the board is a 100- 
bed maternity hospital in Lyallpur. We have 
set upon the construction of a modern hos- 
pital at a cost of Rs.21,00,000/—and have 
also put aside Rs.2,00,000/—a year as the day 
to day expenditure. We desire to equip this 
hospital with the latest developed equip- 
ments and to employ the best staff available 
anywhere in this world, because we know 
that this hospital will be the only one of its 
kind in a district of 40 lac people. The only 
problem before us will be how to get the 
best equipment and where to obtain the 
necessary qualified staff. We invite you to 
look into our scheme and form your own 
opinions. 

As a member of the Basic Democracy sys- 
tem, I and my fellow members of the West 
Pakistan Development Advisory Council are 
in a position to advise the Government on 
various matters. This Council would always 
welcome fresh ideas from you. Your Peace- 
Corpsmen can use this channel for drawing 
the Government’s attention to matters of 
the moment. 

I have not meant above that your peace- 
corpsman should not work through the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, what I desired to un- 
derline is that it is more necessary to work 
with the people and then to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government wherever necessary. 
Better still the development of good team- 
work between the Government and the 
public. 

You will find our religious beliefs, atti- 
tudes, hospitality and national pride a con- 
genial atmosphere to work in; you will not 
only come to teach but also to learn, and 
that, I suppose, is what your Mission is for. 

I am hoping to hear from you, and in 
the meanwhile extend my standing invita- 
tion to you and to any of your fellow dele- 
gates to partake of my hospitality in Lyall- 
pur whenever they come this way. 

With my highest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
FAzL-I-AHMAD. 





Conservation of Natural Resources—Res- 
olutions of Wisconsin Federation of 
Conservation Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
servation of our natural resources con- 
tinues to be a major challenge confront- 
ing the country. 

To preserve these vital resources—as 
well as to assure adequate recourses for 
a fast-expanding population, now esti- 
mated at 183 million—we need (a) far- 
sighted leadership; and (b) educated co- 
operation among our citizens. 

In Wisconsin, we have an especially 
fine record of conservation. 

This has been accomplished by a high 
degree of public consciousness, as well 
as outstanding leadership. 
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Among the leaders in this field is the 
Wisconsin Federation of Conservation 
Clubs. 

Over the years, they have made a 
splendid contribution to public thinking, 
as well as to developing of new, more 
effective programs for conservation of 
soil, water, forest, fish, wildlife, and other 
natural resources. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Les Woerpel, the Secretary of the 
Federation, a series of resolutions pre- 
sented and. passed at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Reflecting the views of this splendid 
organization, I believe a number of the 
resolutions deserve the consideration of 
Congress, and ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas since duck stamp revenues have 
been earmarked for wetland purchases the 
sale of such stamps have declined causing 
loss of available funds for such purchases; 
and 

Whereas delay in acquiring wetlands until 
funds are available from duck stamp sales 
could be fatal to the wetland purchase pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas Representative JOHN DINGELL, of 
Michigan: LESTER JOHNSON and HENRY 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, have introduced legis- 
lation which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior “to conduct an accelerated program 
of acquisition of land for migratory bird 
refuges and waterfowl production areas,” 
said program to be financed by a loan from 
the U.S. Treasury to the Department of In- 
terior of $150 million in noninterest bearing 
loans over a 10-year period, but not more 
than $20 million in any one year. Funds 
would be repaid from annual sales of migra- 
tory bird hunting stamps (duck stamps): 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs hereby urges all Wis- 
consin Congressmen and Senators to support 
the Dingell bill, or other similar bills, which 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Whereas Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall and the Bureau of Land Management 
Director Karl S. Landstrom, have told the 
National Advisory Board Council for Grazing 
that (1) public domain lands would have to 
be managed for multiple use (watershed pro- 
tection, outdoor recreation, minerals and 
timber, urban development, etc.) and not 
just livestock producing; (2) BLM advisory 
groups should be broadened to include repre- 
sentation from all users (not just grazers); 
and (3) BLM personnel will not be expected 
to compromise on the accuracy of their de- 
cisions designed to protect the range (give 
in to pressures), and (4) that grazers should 
stop interferring with administration and to 
limit their efforts to advice and recom- 
mendations; and 

Whereas since this is an administrative 
decision and not legislation there will be 
pressure both on the Congress and the De- 
partment of Interior to defeat these neces- 
sary aims of the Department of Interior: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs hereby supports the 
Secretary of the Interior’s and BLM’s direc- 
tor’s stand on this problem and urges them 
to stand firm in making these policy revisions 
and also urges all Wisconsin Representatives 
in the Congress to also support these admin- 
istrators in accomplishing this greatly needed 
reform in control and use of these public re- 
sources of the West. 

Whereas during this period of burgeoning 
populations and terrific exploitation of nat- 
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ural resources, the National Wildlife Fed- 
erations “Big Seven” aims for action by the 
Congress in the fields of interest admin- 
istered by the Department of Interior are 
among the most important in the field of 
resource protection and wise use: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs supports the prin- 
ciples of the Big Seven projects of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation: These are gen- 
erally listed under the following headings: 
Wetland Acquisitions; Public Recreation 
Areas; Multiple Use of Public Domainlands 
and Public Waters; Water Pollution Con- 
trol; Wilderness Preservation; Land Retire- 
ment; Chemical Pesticide Control. 

Whereas detergents are causing greater 
harm and damage to our wildlife by their 
use in clothes washing and other domestic 
and industrial uses; and 

Whereas these detergents are dumped into 
our water supplies through sanitary sewage 
systems, and thus to our rivers and lakes, 
upon and in which many species of wildlife 
live, and which are used by humans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs strongly urges and 
recommends immediate and continued re- 
search to find a method or methods of neu- 
tralizing and/or removing these detergents 
before they can pass on through our sani- 
tary sewers into our rivers and lakes; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we strongly favor an ex- 
tensive program to control such use of these 
detergents and/or their disposal until such 
time as a method is devised to neutralize or 
remove them from our waters. 


Whereas research and management of 
findings indicate that the trout propagation 
program is largely ineffective in many 
streams and lakes of the State; and 

Whereas the stream habitat management 
program is being greatly reduced as of July 
1, 1961; and 

Whereas the preponderance of opinion dur- 
ing the hearings held about 3 years ago 
showed about 78 percent of those appearing 
before the hearing in favor of habitat man- 
agement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federaticn 
of Conservation Clubs proposes to the Fish- 
eries Division of the Conservation Depart- 
ment that the present trout propagation 
program be cut in half and the money thus 
saved be applied to stream habitat improve- 
ment programs. 

Whereas the large pheasant propagation 
program has been “sold” to the participat- 
ing clubs of the State of Wisconsin, and 

Whereas this program is being continued 
to be sold to clubs, in some cases when the 
clubs are not completely convinced that 
artificial propagation is the best method of 
improving pheasant hunting, and, 

Whereas pheasant propagation has been 
increased over the last 6 years rather than 
being held at a static level, and 

Whereas habitat is disappearing so rapid- 
ly that even where pheasant releases might 
be of value to the conservation program 
there is no longer sufficient habitat to sup- 
port pheasant poulations under any circum- 
stances: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs requests the Game 
Management Division to realistically inform 
conservation clubs of the facts of returns 
from artificial propagation and the needs for 
habitat work before pheasants can be 
present in any numbers in a large part of the 
State; be it further 

Resolved, That clubs wishing to discon- 
tinue their propagation programs and the 
money thus saved both by the club and the 
State be diverted to habitat improvement be 
encouraged to do. 
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The Allied Industrial Workers of America 
and World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the execu- 
tive board of the International Union, 
Allied Industrial Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, at its regular meeting held in 
Chicago, Ill.,on May 23-26, 1961, adopted 
a resolution urging continued support 
for its traditional liberal trade policies. 
Aware of the possible hardships which 
may result from a liberal trade policy, 
the board also called for the adoption 
of, first, measures which would prevent 
unfair competition because of substand- 
ard wages paid by exporting countries, 
and, second, measures which would pro- 
vide assistance to workers and industries 
injured by imports. 

Because trade unionists sometimes 
overlook the fact that many more jobs 
would be lost by a restrictive trade policy 
than would be saved, I include excerpts 
from their supporting brief in the Recorp 
to show the forward-looking position of 
the AIW on this problem of world trade: 

Whereas the United States has a vital 
stake in maintaining its traditional liberal 
trade policies; and 

Whereas foreign trade is essential if we are 
to maintain our high standard of living; 
and 

Whereas we must import if we are to pro- 
vide other nations with the dollars they need 
to purchase U.S. manufactures; and 

Whereas the labor movement has a vital 
stake in preserving and increasing the some 
4,500,000 jobs for Americans resulting from 
international trade; and 

Whereas the labor movement has an equal- 
ly vital interest in protecting the jobs of the 
200,000 to 400,000 workers whose jobs are now 
or may be threatened by imports; and 

Whereas there is growing sentiment in 
favor of abandonment of the reciprocal trade 
program: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
International Union, Allied Industrial Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, reaffirms is sup- 
port of our liberal trade policies and urges 
Congress to reenact the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram when it expires in 1962 and further 
urges Congress and the Executive to press 
for adoption of a code or international fair 
labor standards and the principles expressed 
in the trade adjustment program. 





SUPPORTING BrRIEF—THE PROBLEM OF WORLD 
TRADE 


In recent years there has been mounting 
pressure for the United States to adopt a 
more protectionist position with regard to 
imports. 

This shift is evident in many quarters. 
While industry has led the fight in most 
cases, there are some international unions 
which have or are considering abandonment 
of the trade union movement’s traditional 
support of the free trade approach to world 
trade. Some union groups have chosen to 


implement this view through buy American 
campaigns. 

One of the results of this shift is growing 
opposition in Congress to renewal of the 
a trade program whivh expires June 
30, & 
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BACKGROUND 


Most of the trading nations of the world 
are signatories to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) which came into 
existence in 1947 as a vehicle for promoting 
orderly transaction of world trade. 

GATT was never approved by the U.S. Con- 
gress on the grounds that Congress must 
retain its constitutional power to set traiffs. 
However, Congress can delegate its powers 
and has done so since 1934 by means of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Under 
the terms of this legislation Congress dele- 
gates certain of its powers to the President, 
thereby giving him the authority to enter 
into trade agreements with other countries. 

The President exercises the authority thus 
delegated to him in the following manner: 


1. TRADE AGREEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Representatives of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor and the Tariff 
Commission and International Cooperation 
Administration make up this committee. 

The TAC has the responsibility of making 
comprehensive studies [and] recommending 
products on which tariffs might be lowered. 


2. TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE 


The TAC’s recommendations are then sent 
to the Trade Policy Committee (TPC) which 
consists of the Secretaries or Under Secre- 
taries of Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Commerce. 

On recommendation of the TPC, the Pres- 
ident approves and publishes a list of prod- 
ucts which the Government intends to nego- 
tiate on. 

3. COMMITTEE ON RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


At this point the President sends his list 
of recommendations to the Committee on 
Reciprocity Information for the purpose of 
receiving the views of any affected party. 


4. TARIFF COMMISSION 


Simultaneously the list is sent to the Tar- 
iff Commission for peril-point findings. 
The Commission holds public hearings for 
the purpose of determining the maximum 
decrease and the minimum increase in duty 
necessary to avoid injury to specific domes- 
tic industry. 

The President may not conclude a trade 
agreement until the Tariff Commission has 
made a report or until 6 months from the 
date he sent his report to the Commission. 

If he does not accept the Commission’s 
findings he must apprise Congress of his 
reasons for dissenting. 


5. ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The purpose of the “peril point” findings 
is to protect an industry before a trade 
agreement is negotiated. 

However, if a domestic industry suffers in- 
jury from an existing trade agreement the 
Tariff Commission is required to initiate an 
“escape clause’ investigation, and, once 
again, public hearings are held. 

If the President rejects a Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation to invoke the “escape 
clause” he may be overridden by a concur- 
rent congressional resolution passed by a 
two-thirds vote within 60 days. 

After this procedure has been exhausted 
a team of negotiators meets in bilateral ses- 
sions with their counterparts from other 
countries. From there on the negotiators 
bargain for the most favorable agreement 
possible within the confines of the US. 
proposals. 

If the negotiators succeed in making satis- 
factory headway the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee then goes to the conference to review 
the work of the negotiators. Results of the 
conference are submitted to the Trade Policy 
Committee which transmits a report to the 
President. If he approves an agreement is 
signed and the’ agreement is brought into 
force by Presidential proclamation. 
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TRADE IS INDISPENSIBLE 


The procedure and safeguards described 
above are not designed solely to protect do- 
mestic industry from foreign competition. 
We export enormous quantities of merchan- 
dise ourselves and we have a definite inter- 
est in seeking reduced barriers to the export 
of our own goods. 

Exports for the year 1961 are running at 
an annual rate in excess of $20 billion. We 
have an obvious interest in increasing this 
figure. 

Some 4,500,000 workers owe their livelihood 
to interantional trade according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

On the other hand, the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy estimates that if we 
abolished all tariffs the number of American 
workers who would be affected would range 
from 200,000 to 400,000. 

These figures would seem to make it pain- 
fully clear that we have more to lose because 
of the elimination of export markets than 
we have to lose because of the effect of im- 
ports on job opportunities in this country. 

And yet, we cannot sell abroad unless we 
buy from abroad. Other nations get dollars 
with which to buy American products in five 
principal ways: 

1. We pay dollars for goods imported into 
this country. . 

2. U.S. firms invest dollars 
countries. 

3. U.S. tourists spend dollars as they travel 
in foreign countries. 

4. US. gives military aid 
countries. 

5. We send economic aid to other nations. 

The major single source of dollars for other 
nations is our purchases of their merchan- 
dise, raw materials, etc. 

These dollars are then used to purchase 
goods exported from the United States. 
Without the dollars earned from the sale of 
goods to us other nations could not pur- 
chase our export products. 

The “Buy American” campaigns epitomize 
the unrealistic attitude some trade union- 
ists are taking toward this problem. If we 
were to adopt this approach on a national 
scale we would have to assume that other 
nations would follow suit. Thus, in a mis- 
guided effort to save 200,000 to 400,000 jobs 
we. would lose 4,500,000. 

Not only is trade indispensable from the 
point of view of job opportunities, it is also 
necessary if we are to enjoy a high standard 
of living. 

We now import 10 percent of our raw 
material requirements. By 1975 this figure 
is expected to rise to 20 percent. 

Already we import almost all our natural 
rubber, chromium, tin, and manganese. We 
also import one-half of our lead and zinc 
and one-third or more of our copper. 

There are, in addition, a number of non- 
essentials such as coffee, tea, and cocoa, 
which we cannot produce at all. 

These imports are not job competing. 
They are job creating. Without them we 
could not market many of the products we 
take for granted. 

As a matter of fact, when we break im- 
ports down into those which could be job 
competing and those which are job creating 
the latter comes out on top. During 1960 
we imported $5.25 billion worth of finished 
manufactures as against $9.4 billion of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. Even if we as- 
sumed that all finished manufactures were 
job competing—and this is not a demon- 
strable assumption—it is clear that the job 
creating imports exceeded the job competing 
imports by a margin of 2 to 1. 

Aside from purely economic considerations 
we have a stake in international trade be- 
cause of its effect on the economic health 
of our allies. 


in foreign 


to foreign 
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THE PROBLEM 


A review of the attached table reveals 
that imports have not increased in relation 
to our gross national product over the 
period of the last 10 years. 

If this is the case, and it is, why then 
have we had an upswing in protectionist 
sentiment? There are several answers. 

1. First is the prolonged period of re- 
tarded growth inflicted upon us by the 
Eisenhower administration. During a period 
when the economy has been growing at the 
rate of about 24% percent per year the work 
force has been increasing at the rate of 
1 percent a year and man-hour require- 
ments have been going down at ap- 
proximately 2.5 percent a year. Job 
requirements, then, have been going up at 
314% percent a year while job opportunities 
have been going up at only 2% percent a 
year. 

This has led to an ever-increasing level 
of unemployment during periods of pros- 
perity and shorter and shorter intervals be- 
tween recessions. 

2. Following World War II American 
manufacturers had things pretty much to 
themselves. Much of the free world econ- 
omy had been devastated by the war. Now 
Europe and Japan have restored their econ- 
omies and are able to compete in world 
markets on a par with American manufac- 
turers. 

This comes as a rude shock to many 
American firms which, above all else, detest 
real competition. 

The auto industry is a typical example of 
the reluctance of American business to come 
to grips with reality. After pooh-poohing 
the small imported car for years they finally 
woke up to the fact that some Americans 
really want an economy car. 

The typewriter industry let foreign maru- 
facturers penetrate the market with slim, 
lightweight portables before they finally 
woke up to the fact that the public had 
changed its taste for typewriters. 

Instead of waking up to the challenge 
some firms have chosen to move overseas. 
But, then we observe the spectacle of 
Olivetti, the Italian typewriter firm, buying 
out Underwood and producing typewriters 
in the United States at American wages. 
Since Olivetti took over Underwood, jobs 
have gone up from 2,500 to 3,300. 

3. Some industries are clearly being 
threatened by imports. 

THE SOLUTION 


The solution to the real and imagined 
problems stemming from international trade 
is not a reversion to protectionism. 

There are several appropriate steps which 
we should take to avoid the hardships which 
may result from international trade. 

First qf all we need to adopt fiscal and 
monetary policies which will foster more 
rapid economic growth. 

If, and when, we do adopt economic pol- 
icies which promote a more satisfactory 
growth rate we will find that our ability to 
export will be enhanced and that imports 
will not threaten job opportunities. 

However, in the meantime, there is the 
matter of what to do about workers and in- 
dustries now threatened by imports. 

There is general agreement that measures 
need to- be employed to prevent sudden or 
drastic disruptions of home markets which 
result from a massive incursion of goods 
from substandard wage areas. 

Voluntary quotas provide one solution. 

We have also enjoyed some measure of 
success in pressing for improved labor stand- 
ards in the export industries of nations sell- 
ing to us. This has been accomplished 
through GATT. 

Coupled with this informal bargaining on 
improved labor standards is a major effort 
being made by the AFL-CIO to introduce 
the fair labor standards concept in inter- 
national trade. 

Last fall President Meany spoke out on 
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this subject making a number of specific 
recommendations. In a letter written to 
former Under Secretary Dillion he wrote: 

“We would specifically recommend that a 
complaint machinery in the GATT be made 
available to industry and labor in member 
countries acting through their governments. 
Where in a particular industry is an import- 
ing country the union and/or firms believe 
that they are faced by unfair competition 
based on unfair labor standards in the ex- 
porting country, they could ask their gov- 
ernment to take their complaint directly to 
the GATT. Under GATT auspices, there 
could then be direct confrontation between 
the exporting and importing country (in- 
volving if possible representatives of labor 
and industry in the two countries as well as 
representatives of government) in an inter- 
national rather than bilateral setting. The 
two countries, with the assistance of the 
GATT, which might also consult the ILO on 
the labor aspects of the problem, might come 
to an agreement. The agreement might take 
the form of some temporary mechanism in- 
volving perhaps voluntary quotas imposed by 
the exporting country or an export tax on 
some other device intended to deal with the 
short-run problem. Or it might take the 
form of a decision that improvement should 
be made in the wage levels and working con- 
ditions in the exporting country in order to 
meet the problem. 

“If the two parties with the assistance 
of the GATT and the ILO could not come 
to an agreement, then complaining party 
might bring the matter before the next reg- 
ular session of GATT. In that case, the 
GATT might recommend what action, if 
any, should be taken by the exporting coun- 
try to correct the situation.” 

This same issue was raised in the Randall 
Commission report on foreign economic 
policy (1954): “The clearest case of unfair 
competition is one in which the workers on 
a particular commodity are paid wages well 
below accepted standards in the exporting 
country.” Going on the report says, “our 
negotiators should simply make clear that 
no tariff concessions will be granted on 
products made by workers receiving wages 
which are substandard in the exporting 
country.” 

(The term wages must be used broadly 
in this context because of the fact that the 
composition of labor costs varies widely from 
country to country. In Japan, for instance, 
“fringe benefits” account for a larger por- 
tion of labor costs than do direct wages.) 

We also need to intensify our efforts to 
bring about reductions in tariffs and quotas 
imposed on American products and to en- 
courage U.S. producers to become more com- 
petitive so that the market for our products 
will be broadened. 

Another aspect of this problem is continu- 
ing and amplifying our efforts to raise world 
living standards. 

On the home front there are measures 
which need to be taken. If increased trade 
and a continued gradual reduction of tariff 
barriers are in the national interest then it 
must also be in the national interest to help 
workers and firms which are adversely af- 
fected by such increased imports. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in Congress since 1950 which would author- 
ize the establishment of a trade adjustment 
program. The object of this program would 
be to obviate the necessity.for resort to 
higher tariffs under the escape clause proce- 
dure by relieving communities, workers and 
industry of some of the burden imposed by 
increased imports. 

Under existing legislation, the President 
is limited to either accepting or rejecting 
escape clause findings of the tariff 
commission. . 

Under the trade adjustment program the 
President would have another alternative. 
He could accept the Tariff Commission’s 
findings of injury, but instead of imposing 
higher tariffs, he could recommend invoking 
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the provisions of the trade adjustment 
program. 

Certain types of assistance would then be- 
come available. 

For workers: 

1. Unemployment compensation benefits 
would be extended—up to two-thirds of 
weekly earnings—for 52 weeks. 

2. Workers covered by Social Security 
would be able to retire at age 60. 

3. Provision would be made for retraining. 

4. Where necessary transportation, for en- 
tire families, to new areas would be provided. 

For industry: 

1. The Small Business Administration 
would make adjustment loans to firms and 
communities adversely affected by U.S. trade 
policies. 

2. Technical information, rharket research, 
etc., would be given to enterprises to help 
them develop more efficient methods and new 
product lines. 

8. Accelerated amortization could be ar- 
ranged to help development of new product 
lines, etc. 

For communities: 

1. Loans would be made available to com- 
munities and industrial development cor- 
porations on the same basis as to business 
enterprises. 

2. Technical information, market research, 
and any other forms of information would 
also be made available to communities on 
the same basis as businesses. 

There are other types of action which 
could be taken to preserve the reciprocal 
trade program while at the same time pre- 
venting undue hardship as a result of any 
sudden upsurge in the importation of goods. 
However, self-imposed quotas, international 
fair labor standards, the trade adjustment 
program, and accelerated economic growth 
are among the most promising routes to fol- 
low. ‘ 

Certainly the cold hard evidence does not 
indicate that~a reversion to protectionist 
policies is in order. On the contrary, we have 
benefited more, as a nation, from the re- 
ciprocal trade program than we have suf- 
fered. The facts are that we will lose many 
more jobs than we save if we resort to higher 
tariffs to protect domestic industry. 


U.S. gross national product and merchandise 
exports, 1950-61 
[Billions of dollars] 


Gross 

national | Exports | Percen 

product 
1950 284. 6 9. 996 3.5 
1951 329. 0 13. 968 4.25 
1952_- 347.0 13. 200 3. 81 
1953 _ - 365. 4 32. 264 3. 36 
1954 _- 363. 1 12. 852 3. 54 
1955. . 397. 5 14. 292 3. 60 
1956. - 419. 2 17. 328 4.15 
1957. - 442.8 19. 500 4.40 
1958 444.2 16. 368 3. 70 
1959 482.1 16. 392 3. 41 
1960_- 503. 2 19. 356 3. 85 
1961__ 1 495.0 120.4 4.12 





1 Based on January and February figure seasonally 
adjusted. 
U.S. gross national product and merchandise 
imports, 1950-61 


[Billions of dollars] 


GNP Imports | Percent 





OR sath aden 284. 6 8.9-| 3.04 
Se iehe Neth ee cteedateal 329.0| 1.0 3.33 
ee 347.0 10.7 3. 26 
— se 365.4| 10.9 3.00 
ACS” ah aacaieaabean 363. 1 10.2 2. 81 
lin... catsaisa te 397.9 11.4 2.87 
a... 419.2 12.6 3.00 
eee. oon oa 442.8| 13.0 2.94 
nae terse sp eetatT 444.2 12.8 2.93 
NNR LEE FTI | 482.1 15.2 3.14 
lace tata aia 505.0 15.5 3.07 
ee eee 1495.0} 113.44] 272 





1 Based-on January and February figures seasonally 
adjusted. 
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Senator Morton Calls for Clear Statement 
of Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, many 
citizens are writing of their great con- 
cern at the present position of our Nation 
with respect to the Communist menace. 

Recently, in Cincinnati, Ohio, former 
National Republican Chairman Turus- 
TON Morton eloquently spoke for these 
Americans. ; 

I ask unanimous consent to insert an 
editorial from the Columbus (Ohio) 
Evening Dispatch of June 14 comment- 
ing on Senator MorTon’s speech in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

Country NEEps CLEAR STATEMENT OF POLICY 

In view of recent world events—the Presi- 
dent’s conference in Vienna with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, the military disaster in 
Laos, Castro’s threat to Latin America, the 
deepening crisis over Berlin and Soviet 
propaganda and political moves inside the 
U.N.—the American people more and more 
urgently feel the need of a clear statement 
of the position of our Government defining 
the boundaries beyond which communism 
will not be tolerated. 

Senator THrRusToN Morton of Kentucky, 
recently retired as chairman of the Republi- 
can Nationa] Committee, must have spoken 
for millions of Americans when he called 
upon the Kennedy administration lay down 
such boundaries. 

“If we want peace in our time we must 
draw the line,” Senator Morton declared in 

'an address in Cincinnati. "I don’t know 
where the line is; the administration must 
find it. 

“But we can’t stand this constant erosion.’”’ 

He asked the administration: “Tell us 
your policy. Tell us where to draw the line. 
We'll measure up. Don’t worry about us 
Republicans.” 

With Senator Morton we believe that it is 
the administration’s responsibility to draw 
the line. 

Already it is growing painfully apparent 
that the American people were not told in 
utmost frankness precisely what transpired 
in the Vienna talks. 

President Kennedy has said he went to 
Vienna to talk to Khrushchev to there would 
be no miscalculation on the Soviet leader’s 
part if America’s intention to stand firm 
against Communist aggression, and con- 
versely so that we would not miscalculate 
the Soviets’ intent. 

He has stressed that miscalculation must 
be avoided on either side, since miscalcu- 
lation was the root of the three wars of this 
century. 

Recalling the steps taken by the Eisen- 
hower administration against Communist 
threats and aggression in Guatemala, Leba- 
non, Quemoy, and Matsu and elsewhere 
Senator Morton in his Cincinnati address 
remarked that these were “somber occasions” 
in which “the American will was clear for 
all to see and peace was preserved without 
surrender of principle or of free territory.” 

That record, Senator MorrTon said, “is a 
brilliant example of how the American Gov- 
ernment should perform and how the Amer- 
ican Government can draw the national 
consensus of support in an hour of peril.” 
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We believe, as Senator Morron stated, that 
Americans will do for their country what- 
ever is required to be done. “Americans will 
ask what it is that they can do for their 
country, not what their country can do for 
them,” he said, recalling a similar statement 
by President Kennedy in his inauguration 
address. 

Americans are asking this now, but the 
answers, the clear policy, the direction are 
lacking. They must know with some pre- 
ciseness just where they are to take their 
stand so that they, too, will not miscalculate 
in their thinking. 

As Senator Morton declared, when we 
have been given the policies and the direc- 
tion in clear terms, “all of us—Republicans, 
Democrats, and Independents alike—will join 
in backing you (the administration) to get 
the job done.” 

We cannot move with sureness, conviction, 
and full determination if we are to witness 
continued erosion of our position in this 
area and that, and on one point after an- 
other, all the while being kept in the dark. 





Recognition of a Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


_ OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, you and 
many other Members of the House will 
recall the distinguished service rendered 
here by the former Representative of the 
First District of North Carolina, the 
Honorable Lindsay C. Warren. He, like 
you, loved this House and the House pro- 
cedure. The great parliamentarian, an 
able leader, and one who carefully pre- 
pared himself to take part in the out- 
standing debates on this floor during the 
time of his service. It was not his choice 
nor the choice of his constituency that 
brought. about his retirement from this 
body but the insistence of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, that he become 
Comptroller General. This office had 
been suggested by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration twice, the third occasion was 
not an offer or suggestion but a com- 
mand from the President. Personally 
I know that Mr. Warren regretted to 
leave the House or he could have been 
a Member of the U.S. Senate or the chief 
executive of North Carolina, but he pre- 
ferred to remain here. It will be remem- 
bered that his service as Comptroller 
General of the United States was out- 
standing. His retirement was due to ill 
health. After returning to his beloved 
State of North Carolina and regaining 
his health, he was practically drafted to 
represent his senatorial district in the 
General Assembly in North Carolina 
where he first began his political career. 
I am proud of the many compliments 
that are paid him in the editorial and 
articles that I include in my remarks and 
I am also proud of the close association 
and friendship that I have had with Mr. 
Warren, which has been practically all 
of my life. His interest in good govern- 
ment will never cease. 
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The articles and editorial follow: 


SENATOR LINDSAY WARREN—HIS FIGURE 
LOOMED LARGE OvER 1961 SESSION 


(By Roy Parker, Jr.) 


He was known as “the lion of Beaufort.” 
He was the most powerful man in the 
1961 legislature. 
He was “a massive egocentric.” 
Whenever the pundits sat down to write 
about Lindsay C. Warren, the titles seemed 
to drip naturally from the typewriter keys. 
KEPT HIS CLIPPPINGS 


Each day after his name appeared in the 
news stories and the headlines—and that 
was often, the 71-year-old Beaufort County 
Senator would wield his small penknife on 
the newsprint, collecting his clippings. 

The scrapbook he takes back to Washing- 
ton will tell a story of a legislative operator 
who taught ’em a thing or two. 

No legislator in recent history has had 
the influence that Warren had in the 1961 
general assembly. : 

Those he worked with, and those he 
fought, all agree on this point. 

In recent Tar Heel history, the man with 
the most “influence” in a general assembly 
has always been the Governor, the man 
downstairs with a program, The term “leg- 
islative leader’’ has generally applied to the 
lawmakers who put themselves at the Gov- 
ernor’s disposal to help put across that pro- 
gram. 

DIFFERENT SORT 

Warren's influence was of a different sort. 
His leadership took a different tack. 

What he did and how he did it was a classic 
story of how to be a power in the legislative 
process. 

It was an impressive story. 

But certain caveats should be entered be- 
fore describing it. 

Anyone studying the story should take 
note of these points: 

1. Warren carefully confined his activities 
to fields which did not clash with the wishes 
of the Governor. He worked in areas of leg- 
islative concern that were generally outside 
the pale of Governor Sanford ’s. 

2. The actions in which he was successful 
were of a negative nature, save in the field of 
congressional redistricting. His accomplish- 
ments included a watering down of original 
court reform proposals, and defeat of any 
redistricting of the State senate. 

Th political scientists can prove with sta- 
tistics that to defeat legislation is much the 
easier of the tasks in the lawmaking branch. 
There is an old saying that ‘“‘the last thing a 
legislator wants to do is to take action.” 

Any man who has worked in the lawmak- 
ing branch can tell you the same thing. 

Warren, who served for 15 years in Con- 
gress, learned that lesson, and many others. 


MASTER OF GAME 


He treated the 1961 General Assembly to a 
skillful display of master teaching in the 
things that make for success in the mysteries 
of the legislative process. 

Perhaps the first thing he taught was that 
there is really no mystery to it at all. 

Warren’s work was done in the wide open, 
for all to see. 

But it was work. It was done with te- 
nacious purpose and undeviating thorough- 
ness. 

The most obvious scene that could be used 
to illustrate this would be to describe again 
the picture of Warren seated in the lobby of 
the Sir Walter Hotel, literally hooking law- 
makers to his side with his walking cane. 

His words were of no great moment. They 
usually consisted of such fulsome remarks 
as: “I’ve been watching you, and the peo- 
ple of your county are to be commended for 
sending such a splendid person here.” 
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In the world of the legislative body, where 
backscratching and praises are coin of the 
realm, Warren was a master. Not only did 
he say this day after day to colleague after 
colleague, he even wrote them before they 
got to Raleigh, in letters couched in lauda- 
tory language. 

Not so those who were to be his opponents. 

Court reformers and senatorial redistric- 
tors spent much time in their rooms. Not 
built that way, they hardly ever carried out 
the blatent buttonholding that came na- 
turally and often to Warren. 

While Warren was gathering votes, they 
were talking to each other about the ob- 
vious merits of the proposals they were 
pushing. 

This was disastrous for them for two rea- 
sons. 

For one thing, they were in the minority 
at the outset. Court reform had to do with 
massive changes in the politically sensitive 
judicial system. The status quo was the 
easiest way and most legislators had to be 
convinced of the need for change. 


ONLY UNDER PRESSURE 


This doubled in spades for senatorial re- 
districting, a task that no General Assembly 
undertakes unless a crisis has been reached. 

For another, the semantics of their effort 
was different from that of Warren, and much 
more difficult. 

Warren, and those who gathered around 
him, could use quick, catchy, and emotion- 
ally loaded phrases. 

On court reform, Warren would say: ‘““We 
must never take the control of the judiciary 
out of the general assembly, where it has 
been for 120 years.” 

On senatorial redistricting, he had to do 
little more than chide the underrepresented 
Piedmont because of its large Republican 
vote, and warn small county landowners of 
urban domination. 

On the other hand, court reform advocates 
had to explain a complicated set of legal 
changes and the reasons behind them. Re- 
districtors had to convince legislators that 
they should give up representation in their 
areas in order to carry out the constitutional 
mandate. 

Thus, in the gathering of votes, the first 
job of a successful legislator, Warren—an 
undisputed master of the personal touch— 
started from strength and had the easy line 
to sell. 

LIVED UP TO RECORD 


When the action started, Warren proved 
why he was once voted one of the six most 
influential men in Congress. 

Like most southerners in Congress, he 
learned and never forgot the rules. He 
learned, too, to be ruthless in the sense that 
once the game is afoot, there is no turning 
back and no interference to be brooked. 

“A general marshaling his forces” was a 
phrase used often to describe Warren. It was 
a good description. In the informal parlia- 
mentary atmosphere of a North Carolina 
General Assembly, his no-holds-barred drive 
was something new. Once he knew the votes 
were there, he acted, and his troops never 
deserted. 

Thus, when he smashed senatorial redis- 
tricting, some of his own followers winced 
at his scathing verbal assault on the Pied- 
mont, even to personal references to col- 
leagues. 

To Warren, it was: part of the game, a 
scene in the legislative drama which he 
played to the hilt. 

And that brings the story to the why of 
it. Why did Warren, who had retired to his 
Beaufort County home after a long career 
in Washington, come back to Raleigh? What 
were the inner drives which led him to his 
role in the 1961 legislative session? 

More than mere vanity is involved. But 
that was a big part of it. Warren reveled 
in the headlines and the personal attention 
that came with his activity. 
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SMELL OF BATTLE 


Perhaps the real key was the effect of the 
smell of battle on a warhorse. Sniffing the 
battle afar off, as the Bible says, was never 
Warren’s way. From the day he first came 
to the legislative branch—as a State senator 
in 1917—through his years of service in Con- 
gres he had been in the thick of legislative 
fighting. 

“It is no wonder I am wedded to the legis- 
lative branch,” he says. It has been his 
bread and meat, his life. 

He was asked to come out of retirement 
because of a political situation in his coastal 
district. Those who asked him to come to 
Raleigh were looking for a man to knock off 
Plymouth’'s Senator Ed Owens. Warren, his 
name a household word in the area, had no 
trouble. 

His first session, he took little part in the 
story, although even then he organized in- 
cipient resistance to court reform and sent 
such reform down the drain. 


During the session, his health was not 
good. 
It improved during the off season. And 


Warren also decided that it was time to be 
rather than to seem in the legislative 
process. 

He picked his two fields of activity, and 
worked at success with all the fervor that 
Governor Sanford gave to his own program. 

As the 1961 session closed, Warren an- 
nounced he was through. He will not return 
in 1963. 

He is not likely to pass again through the 
halls of the Tar Heel Legislature. 

When lawmakers move into their modern- 
istic new statehouse, the trend toward the 
modern look in lawmaking will be too far 
advanced for Warren’s classic, old-fashioned 
type of operation. 

In the days of intricate governmental 
problems, of public pressures and public 
involvement in issues, the man who can 
master intricate legislation and mobilize 
public opinion will become the effective law- 
maker. 

But as long as legislators are human be- 
ings, they should not forget the simple, 
basic, approach which Warren epitomizes. 
When all is said and done, the real constitu- 
ency of the successful lawmaker is not the 
folks back home. It is the collection of 
other lawmakers who sit with him. Win 
the votes of half of them plus one, and you 
have won. 

The legislator who can remember that, 
and can have the strength of purpose to 
make it work, will be in the long tradition 
of successful legislative operators, from the 
days of the Greek assembly down to Lindsay 
C. Warren in the North Carolina Legislature 
of 1961. 


WARREN STORY BEGINS IN WORLD War I Days 


Who is Lindsay Warren? 

Until the 1961 general assembly, most 
North Carolinians—except those in the 
sprawling First Congressional District—knew 
him mainly as a vague figure out of the past. 

His story starts in an exciting period of 
Tar Heel history, in the days of World War I 
when new political forces were on the move. 
At 28, he came to the State senate with a 
crowd of younger men ambitious for place 
in the Democratic Party. 

He was an immediate success, and served 
as president pro tempore in 1919 and a 
special session in 1920. 

He became friends with another young 
legislator, O. Max Gardner of Shelby. Gard- 
ner, later Governor, was to become the polit- 
ical boss of the State for a decade. 

SEAT IN CONGRESS . 

In 1925, 36-year-old Warren mobilized 
young war veterans in his home congres- 
sional district and ousted a longtime 
Congressman. 

From then until 1940, he served in 
Congress. 
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During those years, in the peak of his 
strength, Warren was one of the inner circle 
of House Members, mostly from the South, 
who ran that body. 

He presided over the House during New 
Deal days, a job that required an intricate 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure and 
an iron will. That will became famous in 
Washington. When correspondents were 
voting him one of the top leaders, they were 
also voting him “the most ruthless” in the 
House. 

SUGAR DADDY 

For his district, he became a congressional 
sugar daddy. In the best tradition of pork 
barrel, he dotted the district with Govern- 
ment installations. He introduced legisia- 
tion which was the seedbed for the present 
development of the Outer Banks as a top 
natural attraction. 

In 1940, President Roosevelt chose Warren 
as Comptroller General, a post created by 
Congress to keep fiscal tabs on the growing 
executive branch. 

Warren became known as a hard herd- 
rider on Government spending. At the end 
of World War II, he caused a Washington 
sensation by demanding that giant arma- 
ment-making firms repay the Government 
much of the settlement profits they had re- 
ceived when demobilization came. 

He retired to his Washington, N.C., home 
in 1954 after a seige of illness. 


SoME WARREN COMMENTS 


In colorful and succinct phrases, these are 
some of Lindsay Warren’s observations about 
legislating in general and the North Caro- 
lina Legislature of 1961 in particular: 

Legislative success: “The legislature is the 
best judge of its own membership. It will 
give a member one or two mistakes. But if 
he stumps his toe too often, they will put 
thumbs down on him. He would be better 
off to be back home.” 

The basic ingredient: ‘Integrity is the 
most important thing for a legislator. By 
that I mean a man’s word must be trusted. 
The 1961 senate had as much integrity as 
anybody with which I ever served. Their 
word is their bond.” 

Building consent: “It is impossible to ef- 
fectively build consent unless men basically 
have a view in the issue at hand. I was 
able to build consent against the Bell court 
reform plan because legislators were basically 
opposed to putting control of courts outside 
the general assembly.” 

Basic secret: “The real secret of success 
is to tell the truth, and never deviate from 
it. The world is full of congenital liars. A 
man who tells the truth is therefore more 
precious than gold.” 

Editorial criticism: ‘The Republican-con- 
trolled press has made me the target of vin- 
dictive attacks. ‘They did not ruffle me. If 
they had approved, it would have made me 
think I was wrong.” 

Introducing bills: “You notice my name 
never appeared first on any bill. But I in- 
troduced the idea of multiple signing of 
bills. We had a group of more than 30 
splendid men who could be depended on 
once their name was on a bill.” 

Sectionalism: ‘“Rollcalls give the lie to 
the charge that I have caused dissension be- 
tween the east and the Piedmont. On all 
the major rollcalls—court reform, senatorial 
redistricting, congressional redistricting, the 
food tax—the majority of Senators from the 
Piedmont voted, as did the majority from the 
east, the way I did. The Piedmont press 
does a great disservice by trying to divide 
the State. The way they tried to stir up 
divisions is simply deplorable. I am proud 
to say I have never cast a sectional vote.” 

Congressional redistricting: “It was un- 
thinkable that we would sacrifice a Demo- 
crat when we had a Republican Congress- 
man.” 
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Political success: “Majorities are what 
count, not the size of the vote. The vote of 
a little Democratic county can wipe out the 
vote of the biggest county in the State.” 

The legislative branch: “I have served in 
the legislative branch for 394% years. It is 
no wonder I am wedded to it. I lament to 
see the constant erosion of its powers to the 
executive and judicial branches in both the 
Nation and in North Carolina.” 


Two EXAMPLES 


As the “Lion of Beaufort,” Lindsay War- 
ren deserves all the applause and attention 
paid him for the role he played in the 1961 
session of the North Carolina General As- 
sembly. Yet when ali the things for which 
he fought and fought against are forgotten, 
the example of service he gave will still be 
important in North Carolina and in democ- 
racy everywhere. 

What State Senator Warren showed is that 
there are no places of less importance in the 
government of the people. Perhaps it seemed 
to many that Lindsay Warren was stepping 
down to a smatier role when he accepted 
election to the State senate after years of 
service in Congress and as Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Beyond three 
score years and ten Mr. Warren has every 
right to rest on his laurels. 

In choosing instead to serve as a member 
of the North Carolina General Assembly, from 
which he graduated 30 years ago, however, 
he followed a high North Carolina example. 
Too many North Carolinians forget that after 
Thomas Ruffin had served as a great chief 
justice of this State a century ago, in his 
retirement he accepted appointment as a 
magistrate and gave high concern to his 
work as a justice of the peace. 

There are no little jobs in the democracy 
of a free people. Only small men are con- 
cerned about a dignity which seems to apply 
only to great positions. Our most eminent 
men, like Lindsay Warren and Thomas Ruf- 
fin, in every generation know that greatness 
is not a matter of title or position but of 
service. And Lindsay Warren’s reemphasis 
of this truth is something lesser men need 
much to learn if our Government is ever to 
equal our hopes for it. 





Islam’s Role in Emerging Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle—which I regret was published in 
Stars and Stripes—and a comment 
upon the article. I believe the com- 
ment is a valid and reasonable one, and 
I am glad to make it available to my 
colleagues in the Senate and to the 
people of the United States. 


There being no objection, the article 
and the comment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(By Louis Cassels) 

From the long view of history, the key 
figure in Africa’s turbulent political equation 
may be neither Nasser nor Lumumba, nor 
even Nikita Khrushchev, but a camel driver 
named Mohammed who lived in the city of 
Mecca nearly 1,400 years ago. 
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Mohammed founded the religion of Islam. 
For centuries, Western Christians have re- 
garded this religion as moribund. But in 
recent years it has undergone a dramatic 
renaissance. It is now on the march all 
over Africa. And it has become one of the 
most dynamic elements in the explosive 
mixture of anti-Western, antiwhite emotion 
which is the driving force behind African 
nationalism. 

Despite its growing importance as a factor 
in the African crisis, the average westerner 
knows little about the Islamic faith. He 
may, for example, refer to its adherents as 
“Mohommedans,” which they intensely re- 
sent. The correct name is “Moslems.” 

There is also a widespread tendency to 
think of Islam as an Arab religion. It is 
true that nearly all Arabs are Moslems. But 
not all Moslems are Arabs by any means. 
Islam has always been strong in such non- 
Arab nations as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and 
India. In recent years, it has spread rapidly 
into “Black Africa” south of the Sahara. In 
many of the new African states, where Chris- 
tian missionaries have been at work for more 
than a century, Islam is now winning four 
or five new converts for every one attracted 
to Christianity. 

Islam has even begun sending missionaries 
to the United States. And they are winning 
some converts, particularly among American 
Negroes. There are now about 80,000 Mos- 
lems in the United States, and mosques can 
be found in 11 American cities, including 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and Sacramento. 

Worldwide, Islam has about 400 million 
adherents—or roughly half as many as Chris- 
tianity. Although Buddhism is technically 
the world’s second largest religion—with 
about 500 million nominal followers in Asia— 
it has not experienced a resurgence compar- 
able to that which has taken place in Islam, 
and it has none of Islam’s fierce missionary 
zeal. Islam today stands alone as a real chal- 
lenger to Christianity—particularly in Africa. 

Africans are inclined to look upon Chris- 
tianity as a “white man’s export.” They 
associate it with colonial rule which they are 
so violently rejecting. 

Islam, on the other hand, can present itself 
as a faith “native” to Africa—and one which 
has never had any color line. And as virtu- 
ally every African knows one of Moham- 
med’s four wives was a negregs. 

The emotional appeal which Islam has for 
Negroes smarting under the stigma of segre- 
gation has been reflected in the United States 
by the growth of the so-called Black Mus- 
lim sect. This sect is not truly Moslem in 
its religious doctrines. Its main teaching is 
an implacable hatred of all white men. But 
its adherents take Arab names, wear fezzes, 
and otherwise identify themselves with Mos- 
lem customs. 

Some of the American Negroes who partic- 
ipated in the recent Lumumba demonstra- 
tions at the United Nations described them- 
selves as Moslems. 

Islam’s second great advantage in Africa is 
that it makes lighter demands on its con- 
verts than Christianity does. For example, 
an African who becomes a Christian must 
also become a monogamist. But if he be- 
comes a Moslem, he can have four wives. 
This is no small consideration in African 
countries where polygamy is widly practiced. 

Islam has also been willing to let its Afri- 
can converts continue to practice many of 
the rituals of their old tribal religions, in- 
cluding black magic, which Christian mis- 
sionaries cannot condone. In fact, the 
available evidencé indicates that no great 
effort is being made to get newly converted 
Negro Moslems to observe the detailed pre- 
cepts of the Islamic faith, as they are prac- 
ticed in ancient Islamic countries like Egypt 
orIran. They are simply being asked to con- 
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sider themselves Moslems, and to embrace 
the one line Islamic creed: “There is no god 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Many Westerners have the false idea that 
Moslems worship Mohammed. But as their 
creed clearly shows, they are intensely mon- 
otheistic. Mohammed never claimed to be, 
and has never been regarded by Moslems as, 
any thing more than a human prophet. 

The founder of Islam was born in the 
Arabic city of Mecca about 570 A.D. As a 
driver with a camel caravan, he made sev- 
eral trips to Jerusalem, where he became 
familiar with Judaism and Christianity. 
Mohammed drew freely on these older faiths 
in formulating his own teaching. He 
taught that Jesus was a great human 
prophet but that his life was cut short be- 
fore he could complete all his work, so God 
called forth another prophet—Mohamined— 
to finish the job of revelation. 

The new revelations which Mohammed 
said were given to him in a cave near 
Mecca were written down in a book called 
the Koran. Moslems accord this book the 
same reverence that Christians accord the 
Bible. They regard it as the word of God. 

The Koran spells out a Moslem’s reli- 
gious and moral obligations in explicit de- 
tail. The religious duties are primarily 
these: 

1. To face Mecca and pray five times each 
day—at sunrise, at noon, in the early after- 
noon, at sunset, and at the fall of darkness. 

2. To give 2.5 percent of one’s wealth to 
the poor each year. (This is not 2.5 percent 
of annual income, but of all the property 
that a Moslem owns.) 

3. To fast during the holy month of 
Ramadan, ninth month of the year on the 
Arabic calendar. Fasting means going with- 
out any food or drink—not even a sip of 
water—from sunrise to sunset. 

4. To make a pilgrimage to Mecca at least 
once in a lifetime. This requirement is 
binding only on Moslems who are physically 
and economically able to undertake the trip. 

In the past, devout Moslems were for- 
bidden to gamble, drink alcoholic bever- 
ages, eat pork, or charge interest on loans, 
but these restrictions have been relaxed con- 
siderably among liberal Moslems today. 

Moslems, who believe in God, and Com- 
munists, who do not, would appear to be 
divided by a basic and irreconcilable ideo- 
logical difference. But as Nasser has proved 
in the United Arab Republic, and as events 
in the new Negro republics like the Congo 
are now demonstrating, this difference 
does not necessarily preclude a_ certain 
amount of mutual cooperation. 

Moslems and Communists have this in 
common—each is convinced that his ideol- 

will eventually triumph throughout 
the world. Therefore each is willing to 
enter into a temporary accommodation with 
anybody that seems likely to further its 
longrun objectives. 

Islam and international communism also 
have in common a historically demonstrated 
willingness to use violence, if necessary, to 
advance their causes. 

More than a thousand years ago, during 
the first “golden era” of Islam, Moslem 
caliphs spread their faith at sword’s point 
across the entire reach of North Africa and 
into Spain. 

Until Charles Martel defeated their in- 
vasion of France at Tours in 732 A.D., it 
seemed that all of of Western Europe was 
destined to become a province of Islam. 

Today Islam is no longer winning con- 
verts as it did in the 8th century by con- 
fronting them with the choice of proclaim- 
ing their faith in Allah or having their 
throats cut. It is winning them through- 
out Africa by doing more zealously the same 
kind of missionary work that Christians are 
doing on a feebler scale, and by approaching 
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the task with a more acceptable record on 
the all-important racial issue. 

But there is no reason to believe that Is- 
lam has forsworn violence. The Koran does 
not say anything about turning the other 
cheek. It specifically condones vengeance 
against those who have inflicted a wrong or 
injury. 

And it says that any Moslem who dies in 
a “holy war” is assured of immediate entry 
into Heaven. Thus a holy war conducted by 
Moslems can be more fanatical than war- 
fare for or against almost any other Cause. 


ISLAM’S ROLE IN EMERGING AFRICA 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following letter pre- 
sents a Moslem point-of-view on the United 
Press International story, “Islam’s Role in 
Emerging Africa.” Printed in the Stars and 
Stripes on March 4, 1961, the article was 
written by Louis Cassels, who has won nu- 
merous awards for his reporting of religious 
news for UPI. The letter, condensed slightly 
for space reasons, is printed at the request 
of its writers, officials of the Islamic agency 
Jami’at Islam. It is not the intention of 
The Stars and Stripes to precipitate a pro- 
longed controversy on this subject. How- 
ever, we feel that our readers are entitled 
to the Moslem side of the question.) 


Attached to this page please find an ar- 
ticle clipped from the March 4 issue of 
the Stars and Stripes, the U.S. Armed 
Forces newspaper which daily receives 
Europe-wide distribution. The article is: 
“A Dynamic Challenge to Christianity: 
Islam’s Role in Emerging Africa,” authored 
by Louis Cassels, UPI staff writer. 

He sets the stage with a bit of history 
and objective comment on events in the 
news—then the UPI man proceeds to sug- 
gest that Islam is prepared to discard its 
holiest precepts for expediency and, the ul- 
timate, work with atheistic nations for the 
subversion and eventual overthrow of the 
non-Islamic nations. This is not reportage, 
it is propaganda against Muslims. 

Having opened moderately, the UPI staff 
writer proceeds to state that Islamic ethics 
are to be questioned; we quote: “Islam has 
been willing to let its African converts con- 
tinue to practice many of the rituals of 
their old tribal religions, including black 
magic, which Christian missionaries cannot 
condone.” Absolutely untrue; in fact, Is- 
lamic progress has been slow in many re- 
gions of the world because Muslims (an 
alternate spelling of Moslems), guided by 
the Quran (Koran), the word of God, are 
permitted no compromises whatever. 

However, let us return to the UPI piece: 
“Moslems and Communists have this in 
common—each is convinced that his ideol- 
ogy will eventually triumph throughout the 
world. Therefore, each is willing to enter 
into a temporary accommodation with any- 
body that seems likely to further its long- 
run objectives. 

“Islam and international communism also 
have in common an historically demon- 
strated willingness to use violence, if neces- 
sary, to advance their causes.” 

The UPI writer has elected to disregard 
the fact that the Communist peril with 
which the world is threatened today is a 
doctrine spawned by Karl Marx, German 
political philosopher, and preached by Vladi- 
mir Ilich Ulanov (Nikolai Lenin), one born 
in Christian Germany and the other in 
Orthodox “Holy” Russia. No Muslim was 
involved. Communism was nurtured and 
propagated by Europeans who abandoned 
their God—the God not forsaken by Muslims. 
World communism is headquartered in a 
Christian country of great spiritual tradi- 
tions but which has been forcibly deprived of 
its religion. Until China embraced commu- 
nism, a recent event, all initiative in the 
spread of Marxist ideology was European. 
Islam made no contribution. 
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In the present-day world the peoples of 
Islam, approaching 500 million, are the bloc 
least affected—least infected—by commu- 
nism; also, the bloc most determinedly 
under assault, the Kremlin having decided 
who controls the Islamic East will, finally, 
capture the earth. The peoples of Islam, 
only now beginning to rise toward their 
Renaissance, wakening from an _ Islamic 
Dark Age, which lasted centuries, are put- 
ting up formidable resistance to Communist 
penetration. Except for “slave” states within 
the Soviet frontiers, and Albania, never in 
its history genuinely sovereign, no Muslim 
nation has been subverted to communism. 

The UPI article approaches its close with 
repeated allusions to an alleged Muslim pro- 
clivity for violence. Historians of genuine 
repute, authors such as Toynbee, have at- 
tested that Islam was rarely, if ever, spread 
by the sword. The Islamic occupation of 
Spain lasted seven centuries and during all 
this time the Christian population dwelt se- 
cure. Muslims are enjoined to convert to 
Islam any they encounter who are pagans, 
idolators. Muslims do not seek to convert 
Christians or Jews, people “of the Book”: 
Scripture—shared alike by Christian, Mus- 
lim, and Jew. 

The article distributed by UPI includes 
statements such as the following: “Islam has 
historically demonstrated its willingness to 
use violence” (as mentioned before). ‘“To- 
day Islam is no longer winning converts as 
it did in the eighth century by confronting 
them with the choice of proclaiming their 
faith in Allah or having their throats cut.” 
And, again: “But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Islam has forsworn violence. 
Thus a holy war conducted by Moslems can 
be more fanatical than warfare for or against 
almost any other cause.” Or, in other words, 
Islam is the great threat, all else is pale. A 
rift is to be driven between Christian and 
Muslim, two who, united, could repel any 
adversary. And, let us face it, what violence 
committed during the entire history of 
Africa and the Eastern peoples can be 
weighed against what transpired during two 
World Wars, essentially European wars? 
These wars were instigated by non-Muslims. 
The guilt must be borne by non-Muslims. 

Jami’at Islam, sole Islamic voluntary 
agency, active internationally, must protest 
the UPI article. We are caring for thousands 
of Muslims made homeless, made orphans, by 
human upheavals—upheavals which might 
have been prevented. If Moscow can 
estrange the peoples of the free world from 
the peoples of the Islamic world, only now 
on the threshold of freedom, all men who 
believe in human liberty will become home- 
less refugees. 

Dr. PANGKAT HARAHAP. 

AMO AHMED BALAGIJA. 
SHIEKH MusTAFA K. AMIER. 
AHMED BIN HAJI OMAR. 

Umit SAHKAL. 





News for the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great admiration and respect for those 
who have the misfortune to be blind. I 
am personally acquainted with several of 
these individuals, and, without excep- 
tion, they are provident, cheerful, and 
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express an intense interest in National, 
State, and community affairs. 

In order that these people in my dis- 
trict might have firsthand information 
on the happenings in Washington and 
an expression from their Congressman 
on pending legislation, I have my pe- 
riodic newsletters translated into braille 
for the benefit of sightless constituents. 
This is done at nominal expense to me, 
and the result has been most gratifying. 
I commend the practice to my coileagues, 
and urge them to join with me in assist- 
ing these less fortunate friends in their 
efforts to be well-informed and knowl- 
edgeable citizens. 





“The Most Important Landing of a Bird 
Since the Dove Flew Back to the Ark” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year we are celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of a magnificent feat that has 
revolutionized naval and air warfare 
and has thus proved to be of decisive 
importance to the safety and security of 
our lives. That unprecedented and truly 
historic feat was accomplished on Jan- 
uary 18, 1911, by a daring and ingenious 
youth named Eugene Ely, then employed 
by Glenn Curtiss as “exhibition pilot.” 
As a matter of fact, the idea of trying 
such a “stunt” belongs to Curtiss, but 
the great credit for performing it goes 
to Eugene Ely. 

For some time prior to 1911 Curtiss 
tried to persuade the Navy to help him 
to carry out a flight landing on a naval 
ship. He wanted to get the Navy inter- 
ested in aviation. Only late in 1910 he 
succeeded in convincing the Navy De- 
partment that such a “stunt” would be 
of infinite value to the Navy. Early in 
1911 the Navy readied an armored 
cruiser, Pennsylvania, for this purpose at 
San Francisco Bay where Eugene Ely 
was eagerly awaiting to try the stunt. 
On January 18, Ely took off from Self- 
ridge Field and approached the Pennsyl- 
vania. He made a long, low approach 
to the stern of the cruiser, rose to clear 
the stern, and then cut his engine. His 
effort was crowned with success. Ely 
had made the first landing aboard a ship. 
He also flew back to Selfridge Field. 
There and then carrier aviation was 
born, opening a new age for our Navy 
and for our defense forces. At the time 
Captain Pond, of Pennsylvania, declared 
that this was “the most important land- 
ing of a bird since the dove flew back to 
the ark.” And this was not considered 
an overstatement, neither at the time 
nor even today. 

This marvelous stunt of an adven- 
turous American lad has proved to be 
of incalculable importance to our fight- 
ing forces, particularly during the last 
war. And this year we observe the 50th 
anniversary of that historic airplane 
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landing on a ship deck as a truly epoch- 
making event. It is sad to note, how- 
ever, that Eugene Ely never flew again 
from a ship. Less than a year after his 
landing on the Pennsylvania, he died in a 
crash at Macon, Ga., and was buried in 
@ small private cemetery in his home- 
town, Williamsburg, Iowa, without mili- 
tary and naval honors. But his name 
should not be forgotten in the annals of 
our naval aviation. On this half-cen- 
tury mark of his daring deed, let us 
honor the blessed memory of an Ameri- 
can lad who blazed new paths and opened 
new horizons in U.S. naval aviation. 

It pleased me to learn this week that 
the Post Office Department will issue a 
commemorative stamp in honor of Mr. 
Ely and this historic fiight. The design 
and the issuance date are yet to be 
worked out, but this recognition will 
further serve to direct attention to the 
significant role which Eugene Ely of 
Williamsburg, Iowa, played in naval 
aviation history. 





Tomorrow’s Weather 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the American Weekly sup- 
plement to the Washington Post of May 
7, 1961, contained an article entitled 
“Tomorrow’s Weather,” written by Neil 
Hickey. Mr. Hickey points out the need 
for an accelerated research program in 
this field and the tremendous advantage 
the Nation which first works out feasi- 
ble methods of weather control will have 
over the rest of the world. The United 
States is now the leader in the field. 
Let us not relinquish that lead. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
timely article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TOMORROW'S WEATHER: UNITED STATES VER- 
SUS RUSSIA VERSUS NATURE—WINNER TAKE 
ALL 

(By Neil Hickey) 

Everybody talks about the weather, as 
Mark Twain may or may not have said; and 
now, as men learn more about hurricanes, 
snowstorms, fogs, frost and rain, an army of 
meteorologists is busy doing something 
about it. 

SOME GOALS ARE NOT TOO FAR AWAY 

The day is not so far off when hurricanes 
lashing along our coasts will be forced out to 
sea to vent their anger harmlessly over the 
ocean; when fogs that now blanket airports 
and clog air travel will be dissipated in an 
inkling, leaving clear skies for safe landings 
and takeoffs; when crippling snowstorms no 
longer will bury our large cities under mil- 
lions of tons of snow; when extremes of tem- 
perature all around our planet will be con- 
trolled and modified for happier, more com- 
fortable living. 

These are a few goals to which man aspires, 
in spite of his unspeakable insignificance in 
the face of nature’s forces. 
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STORMS RELEASE TREMENDOUS ENERGY 


Winds blowing over Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, equal in 1 year the energy of 2 billion 
atom bombs, or the entire electrical energy 
output of the United States for 3,000 years; 
the energy in winds moving over the earth at 
any one instant is equal to 7 million atom 
bombs; a full-grown hurricane squanders 
enough energy in its average 10-day lifetime 
to supply the United States with electrical 
power for almost a million years. 

The snowstorm that struck New York last 
February 4 and forced the town fathers to 
declare a state of emergency tumbled 40 
million tons of snow on the city, an amount 
that would have required the heat of 120 
atom bombs to melt. 


MAN HAS SOUGHT TO CONTROL WEATHER FOR 
THOUSAND OF YEARS 


For thousands of years, men have dreamed 
of ways to control their atmosphere, to be in 
command of the elements rather than at 
their mercy. In the beginning, “weather- 
making” was the private domain of witch 
doctors, medicine men and charlatans, whose 
outlandish claims were founded on magic, 
noisemaking and ritual. 

Rain dances of the Hopi Indians still at- 
tract tourists to Arizona; African rain queens 
still take credit for lightning and thunder 
over their bailiwicks. But only in the past 
14 years has weather control become a re- 
spectable member of the scientific com- 
munity—ever since Dr. Vincent J. Schaefer, 
conducting research for the Chemical War- 
fare Board, accidentally discovered that dry 
ice caused the formation of ice crystals in 
miniature supercooled clouds and thereby 
triggered the fall of rain. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WEATHER CONTROL 


More recently, however, even more vital 
reasons have emerged for attempting to con- 
trol our weather. Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
son of New Mexico told a conclave of me- 
teorologists in 1959 that weather control may 
be the “ultimate weapon” in military affairs; 
that weather warfare could be so applied 
that the operator of the modification could 
not only damage his opponent but escape 
undamaged himself. Prof. Henry G. Hough- 
ton, head of the meteorology department at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, says: 

“T shudder to think of the consequences 
of a prior Russian discovery of a feasible 
method of weather control. Fortunately 
for us and the world we were the first to de- 
velop nuclear weapons, even though we had 
to depend heavily on the basic research done 
in other countries. International control of 
weather modification will be as essential to 
the safety of the world as control of nuclear 
energy is now.” 

RUSSIA HAS PLANS TOO 


“Unless we remain ahead of or abreast of 
Russia in meteorological research the pros- 
pects for international agreements on 
weather control will be poor indeed. An un- 
favorable modification of our climate, in the 
guise of a peaceful effort to improve Russia’s 
climate, could seriously weaken our economy 
and our ability to resist.” 

U.S. scientists know that Russia has 
mounted an impressive effort toward con- 
trolling climate and weather, that they have 
more scientists, better instruments, and 
more money tied up in a vast program of re- 
search. It was a Russian who suggested 
more than 3 years ago that the Soviet Union 
build a massive dam across the Bering 
Straits between Siberia and Alaska, then in- 
stall hundreds of atomic-powered pumping 
stations to shift warm water from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the Arctic Ocean. This would 
alter the climate on the west coast of North 
America and tend to melt. the Arctic icecap. 
Vast frigid areas in Siberia, Alaska and Can- 
ada would become habitable and average 
temperatures in northern latitude cities 
would rise. 
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HIGH-SPEED AIR TRAVEL MAKES FOG A THREAT 


But aside from these supranational aspects 
of weather modification, the need for some 
degree of control over the elements has never 
been greater than it is now. The stepped- 
up volume of high-speed air travel over our 
big cities, for example, makes fog a bigger 
threat than ever. 

Wartime antifog measures such as FIDO 
(fog, intensive, dispersal of), which involved 
burning large quantities of oil, proved waste- 
ful and ineffective. But the Air Force, 
through its aerophysics laboratory in Bed- 
ford, Mass., now feels it’s getting close to bet- 
ter answers. 

Fog, says the Air Force, is composed of wa- 
ter droplets of varying sizes which hang in 
the air and obscure vision. If some catalyst 
could cause the droplets to coalesce and 
form larger droplets, the fog simply would 
fall to earth as rain or drizzle, leaving clear 
skies. 

The Air Force suspects that some kind of 
ultrahigh-frequency “dog whistle” might ac- 
complish this result. By placing amplifiers 
around an airport and building up standing 
sound waves which the human ear could 
not hear, the smaller droplets might be 
shaken and vibrated together to form large 
droplets. The ensuing “fallout” supposedly 
would increase visibility to 5 or 6 miles. 
The same noiseless principle could be ap- 
plied on heavily traveled turnpikes and in 
crowded sealanes, wherever safety and visi- 
bility go hand-in-hand. 


EFFECTS OF DROUGHTS CAN BE LESSENED 


A rainfall increase of only 10 percent in 
certain drought areas of the United States 
would be a tremendous boost to the Nation’s 
economy. However, the much-discussed 
rain-making process called cloud seeding 
(spraying clouds with dry ice or silver iodide) 
has not proved as effective as expected. 


LIGHTNING CAN BE MADE AS ASSET 


D. Bernard Vonnegut, of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., in Cambridge, Mass., recently proposed 
a theory to account for the gusts of rain 
that usually follow lightning fiashes—light- 
ning rearranges a cloud’s electrical field, he 
suggests, forcing oppositely charged cloud 
particles to crash into one another at high 
speeds. They coalesce on collision, then fall 
rapidly to earth as rain. (This sudden 
growth of raindrops seems to cause the for- 
mation of downdrafts which carry the rain 
downward at speeds approaching 60 miles 
per hour.) Presumably, a similar effect could 
be managed by artificially induced lightning. 


WHAT IS A HURRICANE? 


One of the great mysteries that continues 
to plague meteorologists is: What is a hur- 
ricane? How is it formed? How do you 
head it off? The U.S. Weather Bureau's Dr. 
Robert Simpson feels that there is no means 
of diminishing a hurricane’s intensity once 
it’s formed. “Our main hope lies in trying 
to create assymetries in the hurricane’s force 
field, to disturb its orbit and thereby divert 
it from its path.” A few farseeing hurricane 
experts look to the day when great banks 
of vapor rockets and cloud-seeding rockets 
will rim our coasts, ready to be fired into 
the path of oncoming hurricanes to deflect 
them from our shores. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 


In 1953, realizing the importance of all 
such endeavors to the Nation’s defense and 
economy, Congress created the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Weather Control “to study and 
evaluate public, and private experiments in 
weather modification.” [This initial legis- 
lative step was taken by Public Law 256 of 
the 83d Cong., introduced as S. 285 by 
Senator Case of South Dakota, and cospon- 
sored by Senators Anderson, Smathers, 
Magnuson, Lehman, and Butler.] The com- 
mittee’s report, issued in 1957, recommended 
that the Government give more vigorous 
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support to weather control research; that 
talented men with new ideas on the subject 
be heard and encouraged; that the National 
Science Foundation be designated to co- 
ordiate the country’s efforts. [This was car- 
ried out by Public Law 510 of the 85th 
Cong. introduced by Senator Case of South 
Dakota, and cosponsored by Senators Ander- 
son, Magnuson, Watkins, Monroney, Smath- 
ers, Bible, Thurmond, Yarborough, Bricker, 
Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, Purtell, Payne, 
Cotton, and Carroll.] 
THE WEATHER BUREAU COMMENTS 


Recently, Dr. Harry Wexler, the US. 
Weather Bureau’s Chief of Meteorological 
Research, told the American Weekly: “The 
most important thing to keep in mind in,at- 
tempts to control the weather is that-.any in- 
terference with nature’s forces can as easily 
have disastrous effects as beneficial ones. 
For this reason, we must proceed with great 
caution and try to learn more about our at- 
mosphere as we go along. 

“We're at a very primitive stage of devel- 
opment in weather control, but we’re making 
great progress. We'll soon have polar-orbit- 
ing satellites in sufficient numbers to give us 
a running picture of the world’s weather; 
we also have mathematical models of the 
earth’s atmosphere which can indicate what 
the effect will be of any given man-made 
interference. . 

“We can’t look for overnight miracles. 
But the next few decades will tell how com- 
plete or how paltry will be man’s influence 
on his environment.” 

MIT CHAIRMAN SEES POSSIBILITIES 


Thus, in its infancy, the science of weather 
control is a controversial and prickly one. 
But no serious student of events can any 
longer overlook its importance both for 
peacetime and military uses. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, honorary chairman of the corporation 
of MIT, sounded a keynote on the subject 
when he said: 

“It is entirely possible, were he wise 
enough, that man could produce favorable 
effects * * * transforming his environment 
to render it more salutary for his purposes. 
The first steps are clear. It is possible today 
to do a piece of work in this field which will 
render immediate benefits, and carry us far 
toward a more thorough understanding of 
ultimate possibilities. By all means let us 
get at it.” 





Resolution Adopted by Young Americans 
for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I wish to insert at this 
point a copy of the resolution adopted 
by the Young Americans for Freedom, 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
21, 1961. 

This organization represents some 250 
college and young professional chapters 
all over the United States. They have 
experienced a phenomenal growth in 
only 9 months, and their influence ex- 
— to nearly every phase of American 
ife. 

I am proud that they have seen fit to 
endorse my Joint Resolution 444, and 
wish to insert a copy of their resolution 
at this point in the Rrecorp: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY YOUNG AMERICANS 
FOR FREEDOM, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 21, 1961 


Whereas Young Americans for Free- 
dom in its statement of principles, the 
Sharon statement, recognizes. “that the 
United States should stress victory over, 
rather than coexistence with, communism,” 
and that communism is at present the 
greatest single threat to our liberties; and 

Whereas individual members and chap- 
ters of Young Americans for Freedom have 
urged that the United States adopt a for- 
eign policy that is designed to win in this 
struggle for freedom: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the board of directors, act- 
ing for the organization, unanimously en- 
dorses House Joint Resolution 444, intro- 
duced by Congressman Donatp C. Bruce, of 
Indiana, a “Declaration of will of the 
American people and purpose of their Gov- 
ernment to achieve complete victory over 
the forces of the world Communist move- 
ment”; be it further 

Resolved, That members of Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom be urged to write to Mem- 
bers of Congress and of the Senate express- 
ing their support for adoption of House 
Joint Resolution 444. 

A certified true copy. 

Caro. D. BAUMAN, 
Secretary, Board of Directors, Young 
Americans for Freedom. 





HovusE JOINT RESOLUTION 444 


Joint resolution on the declaration of will 
of the American people and purpose of 
their Government to achieve complete 
victory over the forces-of the world Com- 
munist movement. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

Whereas numerous findings, resolutions, 
and condemnations in United States law, 
Presidential proclamations, and _ treaties 
which bind the United States, proclaim that 
the world Communist movement pursues in- 
variably the same object, world conquest, 
and evinces a Clearcut design to reduce all 
peoples under its absolute despotism; and 

Whereas the supranational world Com- 
munist movement does not represent the 
Russian and other peoples under its total- 
itarian control, but rather, in violation of 
their legitimate national aspirations, com- 
mands their lands and resources as an in- 
dustrial-military base for its global cam- 
paign; and 

Whereas the world Communist movement 
operates on every level of human activity, 
using all conceivable pressures—ideological, 
psychological, economic, military, para- 
military, etc—to bring about a widening 
influence and ultimately absolute control 
over every human thought, aspiration and 
action in the nations it subverts and con- 
quers; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
taken numerous steps including the use of 
armed forces to withstand the global aggres- 
sion of the world Communist movement in 
certain areas in various foreign countries 
and within our borders; and 

Whereas these steps which constituted a 
determination to resist certain individual 
thrusts of that aggression, in their totality 
have not met the full challenge of the 
global state of hostility that has been de- 
clared in dogma and prosecuted in deed by 
the world Communist movement; and 

Whereas the nature of the threat demands 
the engagement of the full will of the Amer- 
ican people against the hostile universal de- 
dication of the enemy, and the application 
of a complete global policy to meet and de- 
feat on every front the widespread coordi- 
nated forces of the world Communist move- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled, That a state of. hostility 
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exists, and, finding no longer tolerable the 
abuses and usurpations of the global ag- 
gression unjustly thrust upon men by the 
world Communist movement, in order to 
bring peace and security to this Nation and 
the family of nations and to realize the hopes 
expressed in law for the freedom of Com- 
munist-enslaved peoples, it hereby is and 
henceforth shall be, the indomitable na- 
tional will of the people of the United States 
of America and the unswerving purpose of 
their Government to achieve complete vic- 
tory over the forces of the world Communist 
movement in all its names, its parties and 
sections, and to this great end we urge 
similar action by all independent nations 
and humbly beseech the strength and guid- 
ance of Almighty God; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President shall prepare 
for the approval of the Congress a program 
to achieve this total victory. 





Teacher Supply—Problems in 
Desegregation 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to call attention of the Senate to 
an article entitled “600 Negro Teachers 
Face Problems in Desegregation” which 
appeared in the June 12 issue of the 
Washington Post. 

This article sets forth a problem of 
which we must not fail to take cogni- 
zance. It seems that as schools are inte- 
grated a new problem arises—that of 
the inability of Negro teachers to find 
jobs in white or integrated schools. This 
country faces a shortage of teachers 
and, as a result thereof, social progress is 
retarded. This shortage of teachers 
prevents us from achieving our full po- 
tential. I wish to say that this Nation 
can ill afford to let its teachers go on, not 
utilized because of racial prejudice. The 
mind of man is after the most useful 
resource that exists on the face of the 
earth. This value is not diminished in 
any way because it is covered with brown 
skin rather than white. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that_this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stix HuNpDRED Necro TEACHERS FACE PROBLEMS 
IN DESEGREGATION—MANY IN AREA FEAR Joss 
WiLL END IF ASSIGNMENT POLICTES CoNn- 
TINUE 

(By Carole Bowie) iil 

Failure of school systems to keep teacher 
desegregation abreast of classroom desegre- 
gation poses a problem for more than 600 
Negro teachers in the Washington area. 

While each of the area’s seven schoo! dis- 
tricts will enroll Negro students in pre- 
dominantly white classes next fall, all but 
two will continue traditional unwritten. poli- 
cies of assigning Negro teachers only to all- 
Negro schools. 

Looming before Negro teachers in Alex- 
andria, Fairfax, Arlington, and Prince 
Georges—where teacher segregation pre- 
vails—is the fear that eventual disappear- 
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ance of all-Negro schools may mean the end 
of their jobs. 

The plight of the Negro teacher was high- 
lighted, this spring when three teachers at 
Arlingtbn’s Hoffman-Boston Junior-Senior 
High School were told they would not be 
rehired next September. The reason: trans- 
fer of 74 students to white classes would 
reduce enrollment at the all-Negro school. 

TEACHERS KEEP JOBS 


Two of the teachers were retained after 
school officials, amid rising community con- 
troversy, reexamined their enrollment pre- 
dictions and discovered an unexpected in- 
crease in Negro students entering Hoffman- 
Boston. The third teacher, officials ex- 
plained, was hired originally on a temporary 
basis. 

Negro teachers in Virginia which is among 
States without laws governing teacher job 
security, have no protection against staff 
cutbacks. Continuing contracts granted 
teachers in Arlington, Fairfax, and Falls 
Church, guarantee only that teachers will 
be rehired unless they are told of their dis- 
missal before April 15. 

The continuing contract, Assistant School 
Superintendent Charles Walsh of Alexandria 
has explained, “only assures teachers of good 
faith on the part of school officials. It does 
not grant them tenure.” Alexandria em- 
ploys teachers on a yearly basis and may end 
contracts at any time. NAACP request for 
staff desegregation under advisement. 

Lack of pressure from professional groups 
Until this year, when teachers associations 
in Arlington and Prince Georges desegre- 
gated schools, all professional organizations 
in slow-to-integrate systems were racially 
segregated and neither white nor Negro 
groups had spoken out on staff desegrega- 
tion. Some school leaders expect, however, 
that admission of Negroes, especially in the 
split Arlington Education Association, will 
shift the balance of power and result in a 
drive for new personnel policies. 

Attitude of school leaders: Integration 
of teaching staffs was undertaken at the 
initiative of school officials in the District 
and Montgomery County, where school 
boards and administrators interpreted com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 
segregation ruling to include staff as well 
as students. 

In Alexandria and Fairfax, school officials 
have made no moves—and administrators 
say they plan none—to alter traditional poli- 
cies. In Arlington, where the school board 
referred Stockard’s desegregation proposals 
to the staff for study, administrators are 
expected to resist the change. 

In Prince Georges School Superintendent 
William S. Schmidt has remarked that the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision “ap- 
plied only to students and no mention was 
made of teachers.” 

MARYLAND SITUATION 


Under Maryland law, teachers who are cer- 
tified are granted permanent hold on their 
jobs after 2-year trial periods. Teachers 
may, however, work in a school system up to 
5 years before they are fully certified in the 
subject they teach. 

While this law protects certified teachers 
trom arbitrary firing, it.does not protect the 
uncertified and temporary instructors who 
make up about 20 percent of Prince Georges 
staff; nor does it keep school officials from 
replacing retiring Negroes with white per- 
sonnel. 

Teacher integration throughout the Wash- 
ington area reflects the pattern of classroom 
integration. In Montgomery County, which 
will close its last all-Negro schools next fall, 
and the District, which desegregated all 
schools in 1954, assignment of teachers by 
race has been abandoned. : 

In Prince Georges and the large northern 
Virginia school systems, where integration 
has been confined to transferring small 
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numbers of Negro pupils to white schools, 

teaching staffs have remained strictly segre- 

gated. Falls Church has no Negro teachers. 
SEGREGATION FACTORS 


Among the factors which have perpetu- 
ated teacher segregation are: 

Gradual student integration. Where total 
integration is accomplished at once, as in 
the District, teachers in formerly all-Negro 
schools are needed to teach integrated 
classes. In slow-to-integrate areas, where 
ohly a handful of Negro pupils is added to 
predominantly white schools each year, 
school officials have no trouble finding 
enough white teachers to meet classroom de- 
mands in desegregated schools. 

Lack of pressure from community organi- 
zations. Since Arlington School Board mem- 
ber James Stockard, jolted by the Hoffman- 
Boston incident, appealed to the board to set 
some standard other than race to govern staff 
cutbacks, citizens in northern Virginia have 
remained publicly silent on the subject of 
teacher integration. 

Pressure for teacher integration in Arling- 
ton also is just beginning to arise from 
NAACP leaders—who previously focused 
their attention on classroom desegregation— 
and parents who some school officials have 
predicted would not accept Negro teachers. 

PTA DEPLORES FIRINGS 

Twelve members of the Wakefield High 
School PTA executive board recently voted 
a resolution deploring firing of teachers on 
the basis of race. Theodore Taylor, presi- 
dent of the group, said he has received only 
favorable reaction to the move. 





The Parkinson Syndrome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
my colleagues’ attention to this pene- 
trating commentary on the tragic course 
of Federal domestic policy. It is an edi- 
torial which appeared originally in the 
June 28, 1961, issue of the Wall Street 


Journal: 
THE PARKINSON SYNDROME 


Parkinson’s disease, a not uncommon ail- 
ment among us senior citizens, is character- 
ized by a stooped \posture, a rather fixed gaze 
and a tremor in the hands. 

Parkinson’s law relates to an even more 
widespread ailment. It governs the phe- 
nomenon by which the need for spending 
money expands faster than the money avail- 
able for spending. It explains why 6 months 
after a man has gotten a raise he’s just as 
hard pressed for money as he was before. 

The Parkinson syndrome puts the two to- 
gether, and is most prominently displayed in 
Congress when the lawmakers start appro- 
priating money to build highways, meet the 
needs of education, or to take care of us 
when we are old. The older we get the more 
the bills for these things seem to mount. 

Just the other day, in a single session, Con- 
gress added a few more billions to the high- 
way program, raised the social security pay- 
ments to old folks while reducing the age at 
which we are legally considered old folks, 
and further extended the time we'll be al- 
lowed to pay off our mortgages. Naturally, 
at the same_time Congress increased our 
taxes and decided to raise the $293 billion 
Government debt ceiling by another $5 bil- 
lion. 
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Now you mustn’t suppose any of this was 
illogical. Before Congress acted, the mini- 
mum social secuity benefit was $33 a month, 
which anybody must concede is pretty low. 
Congress raised it to $40—and anybody would 
have to agree that is also pretty low. In fact 
you can be sure that a few years from now 
everybody will be so agreeing, and Congress 
will raise it again, raising the taxes also to 
pay for it. 

Formerly you had to be 65 to draw retire- 
ment benefits. The new law would lower the 
age to 62, and who’s to say a man 62 isn’t 
as entitled to aid as a man 65? Indeed, the 
way we feel right now we’d agree that age 60 
is none too early to lay aside our labors. 

The difficulty with all this began once 
the Government accepted an obligation to 
see that everybody got a public pension when 
they passed a certain age, regardless of need 
or circumstance. Since even Congress has 
to use some arithmetic, this means that no- 
body gets very much, while the people’s 
needs are always limitless. 

Certainly there is no limit on the amount 
of money that can be spent on the elderly. 
As we collect our accumulation of ills with 
the passing years, who is to say we won’t be 
better off hospitalized instead of sitting on 
the porch in a Kennedy-style rocking chair? 
And why should we sit around being a nui- 
sance to ourselves and our kin if the Gov- 
ernment will put us in a nice hospital? 

This is Parkinson’s law in its pristine 
form, but it is nowise limited to medicare 
for the aged. No matter how many high- 
ways the Government builds there is always, 
somewhere, a “need’’ for another. The Gov- 
ernment is now arranging 40-year mortgages 
because it’s the “Government’s obligation” 
to see to the people’s shelter; but somewhere 
there is somebody in need of a nicer house 
for whom even a 40-year mortgage is too 
much. 

Of course anybody who wonders about it 
all is an old fuddy-duddy who doesn’t want 
the old folks to have nice hospitals in which 
to pass a carefree retirement, all at public 
expense. 

And maybe all these things will be won- 
derful in our old age. What troubles us right 
now is that every year the cost of it all goes 
up and up, and the burden of paying for 
Parkinson’s law is already giving us a stooped 
posture, a rather fixed gaze and a tremor in 
the hands. 





Remarks on the Retirement of Gen. 
Thomas D. White 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
associate myself with the commendatory 
remarks of my colleagues on the occa- 
sion of the retirement of Gen. Thomas 
D. White, of the U.S. Air Force. 

Time, as we all know, has a way of 
slipping by us, particularly when we are 
engaged in the serious day-to-day prob- 
lems affecting this Nation and its secu- 
rity. I am always reminded of this fact 
on occasions such as this when I see my 
good friends, such as. General White, 
reach the end of their dedicated careers 
and step into well-earned retirement. 

Retirement ceremonies, especially of 
our great military leaders, always fill me 
~with mixed emotions. I feel sad to see 
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them go and yet I know that they truly 
need a rest from the burdens they have 
carried for these past many years. 
General White has certainly carried a 
heavy burden as Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. Working on the concept of 
a ready force in being, he developed and 
led the most powerful Air Force in the 
history of the world. Together with 
General LeMay, whom we are glad to see 
as his brilliant successor, he gave us a 
deterrent force in the Strategic Air 
Command which has no equal. He 
fought his battles well here on the Hill 
and those of us who met him in commit- 
tee hearings were impressed with his 
fine, gentlemanly manner and his intel- 
lectual genius. He is a true leader, for I 
know of no instance in which he ever 
panicked in this topsy-turvy world of 
ours. He always breathed a quiet air of 
confidence in the power and ability of 
his Air Force to meet its job and to win. 
He imbued us with that confidence and 
it was always comforting to listen to him 
even in worsening world conditions. 

I have the highest respect for Tommy 
White and I want to thank him person- 
ally and publicly for all he has done for 
this great Nation. 





Restraint of Trade in Sale of Tires, 
Batteries, and Accessories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
by George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, and the news release attached. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
New York, N.Y., June 27, 1961. 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: It would be our hope 
that in view of the importance of the deci- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission of 
March 15, as it relates to ties existing be- 
tween certain rubber companies and petro- 
leum companies in the sale of tires, bat- 
teries and accessories (which from reports 
received from our nationwide membership 
is becoming increasingly serious) that as a 
matter of general information you would 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I am not unmindful of your splendid ac- 
tion on April 8, 1960, where you saw fit to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
statement as to our views on the Small 
Business Administration, and through your 
action it opened up an avenue of authentic 
information for one segment of industry 
(the moving van independents) to secure 
financial aid through the Small Business 
Administration. This, to your credit, was 
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a considerable service to small business 


throughout the Nation. 

I feel certain that your action on the above 
request will again be a similar service to 
small business. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
RESTRAINT OF TRADE IN SALE OF TIRES, 
BATTERIES, AND ACCESSORIES 


The contracts between the Nation's two 
largest manufacturers of rubber products 
and two major oil producers under which the 
latter are paid commissions in return for 
promoting the manufacturers’ automotive 
tires, batteries, and accessories are illegal, 
the Federal Trade Commission ruled in de- 
cisions announced today. 

The concerns involved are: 

D. 6486: the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
the No. 1 rubber company, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., both of 1144 East Market Street, 
Akron, Ohio; and the Atlantic Refining Co., 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. 6487: the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
1200 Firestone Parkway, Akron; and Shell 
Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

In separate opinions by Chairman Earl 
W. Kintner, the Commission said that the 
evidence conclusively establishes the sales 
commission contracts between Atlantic and 
Goodyeer, Atlantic and Firestone, Shell and 
Firestone, and Shell and Goodyear “have 
unlawfully injured competition in the dis- 
tribution of tires, batteries, and accessories 
at the manufacturing, wholesale, and retail 
levels.” 

The FTC issued orders requiring the re- 
spondents to discontinue these unlawful ar- 
rangements both among themselves or with 
any othe~ companies. 

In taking this action, the Commission 
modified and supplemented initial decisions 
by Hearing Examiner Earl J. Kolb. Al- 
though finding that Shell and Atlantic used 
coercion or intimidation to force their 
dealers to buy sponsored Firestone and 
Goodyear tires, batteries, and accessories, 
the examiner did not hold that the sales 
commission contracts themselves are illegal. 
His order would have required the two oil 
companies to discontinue their coercive or 
intimidating activities and would have dis- 
missed the 1956 complaints as to the tire 
manufacturers. 

(At the same time, the FTC remanded to 
Examiner Kolb a companion case in which 
he had issued a similar initial decision: D. 
6485—the B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 Main 
Street, Akron; and the Texas Co., 135 East 
42d Street, New York City. The record in 
this case does not contain sufficient market 
data for an informed determination of the 
competitive effects of the sales commission 
method of distributing tires, batteries, and 
accessories employed by these respondents, 
the Commission ruled. It directed the 
examiner to receive further evidence on this 
point and to indicate any changes he may 
then wish to make in his initial decision.) 

According to the opinions, under the con- 
tracts Shell and Atlantic are paid a 7'4 per- 
cent or 10 percent commission by Firestone 
and Goodyear for assistance in obtaining 
tires, batteries, and accessories orders from 
their service stations or other dealers. These 
payments are made monthly to the two oil 
companies, which incur no expense in con- 
nection with the financing, warehousing, or 
delivery of the items. Monthly reports 
furnished by the tire companies enable Shell 
and Atlantic to determine the volume of 
sponsored tires, batteries, and accessories 
purchased by individual dealers. 

In 1955, Atlantic was paid $506,199 by 
Firestone and $557,559 by Goodyear on pur- 
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chases of $5,562,936 and $5,700,121, respec- 
tively. From 1950 to 1957 Firestone’s sales 
to Shell outlets jumped from $12 million to 
$21 million while Goodyear’s rose from $13 
million to $26 million. By 1957 these two 
rubber companies were paying Shell more 
than $3.5 million commission annually on 
their combined sales of $47 million. 

The Commission upheld the examiner's 
finding that Shell and Atlantic have coerced 
dealers to buy sponsored tires, batteries, and 
accessories. However, it continued, “we re- 
gard these overt acts of coercion as mere 
symptoms of a more fundamental restraint 
of trade inherent in the sales commission 
itself. The more dramatic and immediate 
impact of this system, to be sure, is upon 
retail service station dealers of Shell [and 
Atlantic] and other oil company dealers 
similarly situated. Their freedom to buy 
and sell as independent merchants is shown 
to be less complete in practice than in 
theory. Yet from the point of view of the 
antitrust laws, it is the devastating com- 
petitive effects of the sales commission sys- 
tem in competitors of Firestone and Good- 
year which raise the most grave questions” 
in these proceedings. 

One prime advantage received by Fire- 
stone and Goodyear from these contracts 
is their participation with each oil com- 
pany’s sales force in joint merchandising 
programs, the opinion pointed out. Local 
Firestone or Goodyear supply points are 
notified of the names and addresses of new 
dealers before they actually take over op- 
eration of their stations. Consequently, 
this is before local competitors of Fire- 
stone and Goodyear become aware of a new 
dealer’s identity. 

Demonstrating the importance of this ad- 
vance notification is the fact that the initial 
stocking order of tires, batteries, and ac- 
cessories May cost as much as $3,000, and 
dealer turnover is high. 

There are numerous other joint merchan- 
dising programs favorable to rubber com- 
panies having sales commission programs, 
the FTC continued. For example, Shell 
participates on a cost-sharing basis with 
Firestone in “banner day” promotions when 
Firestone products are promoted extensive- 
ly at Shell stations. Atlantic coordinates 
special Goodyear promotional programs with 
its own radio, television, and other adver- 
tising. Shell and Atlantic make their 
credit card facilities available on purchase 
of sponsored tires, batteries, and accessories. 
Also, both participate in the most effective 
joint merchandising tactic—joint solicita- 
tion or “double-teaming.” In this, a Shell 
or Atlantic salesman accompanies a Fire- 
stone or Goodrich salesman in calls upon 
service station operators to urge them to 
buy sponsored tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories. f 

Cited in the opinions were internal docu- 
ments by officials of various respondents in- 
dicating that Shell and Atlantic salesmen 
are almost indispensable in selling Firestone 
and Goodyear tires, batteries, and accessories 
to the oil companies’ dealers. One reason 
for this might be that the evaluation by 
Shell and Atlantic salesmen of dealers is a 
large factor when decisions are made on 
extending dealers’ leases for another year, 
the Commission noted. 

It added that although both oil companies 
have tried vigorously to create an image of 
the typical lessee-dealer as a stoutly inde- 
pendent businessman, able to close up shop 
as @ Shell or Atlantic lessee on Saturday 
night and reopen down the street in some 
other oil company’s station the following 
Monday morning, “the record as a whole 


‘suggests that this is a romanticized picture 


of a small businessman who is, more often 
than not, in a woefully weak bargaining 
position vis-a-vis his oil company lessor.” 
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The following facts were given to explain 
the typical lessee-dealer’s dependence upon 
his lessor-supplier: Few men who become 
operators have the large amount of money 
necessary to construct a modern service sta- 
tion. Most marketing oil companies, there- 
fore, build a substantial portion of their 
own stations and lease them to operators. 
The lessee-dealer uses his own capital to buy 
an initial inventory of petroleum products, 
tires, batteries, accessories, small tools, and 
for other expenses incurred in commencing 
operations. Most operators never manage 
to purchase the stations they lease. 

“But no matter how long an operator may 
remain as lessee, and no matter how much 
effort he may make to establish good will in 
his community, the time may come when his 
lease is not renewed—for any one of a num- 
ber of reasons or for no reason at all except 
that the lessor would prefer to have someone 
else operate that particular service station,” 
the FTC pointed out. 

Discussing the adverse competitive ef- 
fects the sales commission plan has at the 
manufacturing, wholesale and retajl levels, 
the Commission said in the opinion in 
docket 6486: 

“Firestone dealers are foreclosed from At- 
lantic outlets in regions assigned to Good- 
year, and Goodyear dealers are foreclosed 
from Atlantic outlets in regions assigned to 
Firestone. Even within regions assigned to 
Goodyear, or to Firestone, only those Good- 
year or Firestone dealers fortunate enough to 
be nominated as ‘supply points’ have any 
prospect of sales to Atlantic dealers. Whole- 
sale tires, batteries and accessories dealers 
representing other tire manufacturers, for 
example United States Rubber Co., Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corp., and Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. testified to their inability to sell tires 
to Atlantic service station dealers, except 
upon an occasional ‘pick-up’ basis when a 
motorist demands a tire brand other than 
the locally sponsored offering available at 
the station.” 

In its opinion in docket 6487, the FTC 
found that “the competitive inequalities en- 
gendered by the sales commission plan ex- 
tend backward to the manufacturing level 
as well as forward to the retail level. As has 
been shown, although the smaller tire manu- 
facturers are able to compete with the larger 
ones in selling to oil companies using the 
purchase-resale method of distribution, such 
smaller manufacturers are not able to com- 
pete with the larger ones for the business 
of oil companies using the sales commission 
plan. This is chiefly because the smaller 
manufacturers lack the widespread distribu- 
tive facilities of Firestone, Goodyear, and 
other nationwide tire manufacturers using 
the sales commission plan. In any particu- 
lar or specific local market area, to be sure, 
one or more of the smaller manufacturers 
may have a wholesale and retail distributing 
organization which is every bit as effective as 
its larger competitors in that particular mar- 
ket. Throughout the entire marketing area 
of any large oil company, however, no one 
of the smaller manufacturers may have as 
effective a distributive organization as the 
larger manufacturers. But, as one of the 
chief characteristics of the sales commission 
plan is that it strengthens wholesale and re- 
tail distributors of such companies as 
Firestone and Goodyear by preempting for 
their benefit a substantial segment of all the 
various local wholesale markets throughout 
the land, the sales commission system stands 
as a bar to the expansion by smaller tire 
manufacturers of their distributive organi- 
zations. For according to Shell, about 45 
percent of ali replacement tires, batteries and 
accessories items sold to motorists are ac- 
counted for by service stations.” 


Copies. of the opinions are attached. 
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Realistic Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a key subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
been holding hearings on the cost-price 
squeeze as it affects the farmer, the 
farm equipment manufacturers, and the 
dealers. 

A wealth of good information has been 
brought forth by Chairman GaTHINGS 
and his conscientious associates on the 
subcommittee. 

Among the key witnesses who ap- 
peared and made extensive information 
available to the subcommittee was Lee 
D. Wolf, executive vice president, 
Massey-Ferguson, Inc. Massey-Fergu- 
son, Inc., has an important installation 
in the First District of Wisconsin, with 
an outstanding group of citizens work- 
ing for that organization. 

In his testimony Mr. Wolf called at- 
tention to a problem that seems to be 
of major importance insofar as the cost- 
price squeeze affects the farmer and the 
equipment dealers and manufacturers. 
Mr. Wolf questions the depreciation pro- 
visions under the Federal income tax 
laws as they affect the ability of the 
farmer to keep his operations com- 


pletely up to date. Mr. Wolf points out 


that other countries accord farmers a 
more advantageous tax situation than 
does the United States. 

Improved depreciation provisions for 
farm equipment would help the farmer 
in the cost-price squeeze. It would also 
help the equipment dealers, and be a 
“shot in the arm” for the business of the 
manufacturers. Thus, more employ- 
ment would be created in the farm equip- 
ment field. 

But the matter doesn’t stop there. 
The farm equipment manufacturers use 
large quantities of steel. Increasing 
orders for tractors and other farm 
equipment would mean more business 
for our slumping steel industry. Thus 
more jobs could be created there, and, 
to follow the matter full circle, other 
jobs would also develop because the em- 
ployees of the farm equipment com- 
panies and the employees of the steel 
mills need cars, clothing, and other ne- 
cessities of life, many of which stem 
from farm output. Thus, there would be 
a chain reaction from an improved de- 
preciation treatment of farm equip- 
ment. 

Recently the Shawano Evening 
Leader, Shawano, Wis., commented 
upon Mr. Welf’s statement to the sub- 
committee. With the agreement of my 
colleagues, I would like to insert this 
excellent editorial into the Recorp. 

REALISTIC RELIEF 

The doubtless well-intentioned idea of 
paying farmers for what they don’t grow 
has been a boon to the Nation's gagwriters, 
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but of questionable value to taxpayers, 
farmers included. Too little attention has 
been given to the fundamental fact that 
farmers want to grow things—or they 
wouldn't be farmers—and the corollary fact 
that like other honorable men they do not 
enjoy being paid for what they don’t do. 

Thus it seems high time for a new idea in 
farm relief, and one that is designed more 
specifically to aid in relieving that squeeze 
between the high prices the farmer must pay 
for what he buys and the not-so-high prices 
he gets for what he sells. Such a fresh, 
down-to-earth approach has been presented 
to the Subcommittee on Equipment, Sup- 
plies, and Manpower of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee by Lee J. Wolf, executive vice 
president of Massey-Ferguson. Mr. Wolf 
suggests simply that the lawmakers liberalize 
depreciation on farm machinery for tax pur- 
poses, and points out that depreciation al- 
lowances are much more realistic in foreign 
countries. 


English farmers, he says, are allowed to 
depreciate a tractor 28 percent the first year 
and receive, in addition, 20 percent invest- 
ment and 10 percent accelerated depreciation 
allowances. The witness expressed confi- 
dence in the ability of the farmer-members 
of the committee and the Congress to set 
equitable levels for American farmers. 


Mr. Wolf established his competence as a 
witness on the cost-price squeeze by citing 
the lag of profits behind earnings in the 
farm machinery industry as well as others. 
His own firm, he said, had more than tripled 
its engineering research and development 
activity, having spent over $11.5 million in 
the past 10 years on improvements that have 
extended the service life of its tractors from 
16 to 20 years, yet the company’s net income 
in the past year was less than 3 cents per 
dollar of sales after taxes. This is under- 
standable, considering that since 1947-49 
labor and material costs in the industry have 
soared 70 percent, the horsepower and gen- 
eral work capacity of the tractor has been 
greatly increased and the price advanced 
about 40 percent. 





Gen. Thomas Dresser White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Thomas Dresser White has not only 
achieved 41 distinguished years in the 
military service of our Nation but also, 
while not officially a native son of Texas, 
has been most appreciative of the Lone 
Star State’s contribution to the training 
of Air Force pilots, of which he is one 
of the most outstanding. 

As I recall several years ago General 
White stated that Texas is so big in this 
respect, as in many others, that he was 
required to make not one but two Armed 
Forces Day speeches. And he did this 
job well, as he always does, in citing the 
many Air Force bases in Texas now in 
the current aerospace forces, and in the 
impact they have had on the training of 
Air Force men over the years, covering 
the two major World Wars, the Korean 
conflict and the peacetimes between. 


1961 


General White has often been com- 
plimented for his devoted service to his 
country, and his objective knowledge of 
world affairs in the military sphere, in 
his many appearances before congres- 
sional committees, especially during the 
missile and space hearings presided over 
by Lynpon B. JouHNnson, and during ap- 
propriations hearings presided over by 
GEORGE H. Manon. It is safe to say that 
Gen. Tommy White seldom has been out 
of the shadows of Texas here in Wash- 
ington, one way or another, and he has 
emerged from this close affiliation with 
marks of affection and mutual admira- 
tion. 

In his retirement the Nation is losing 
a devoted military authority, as well as 
a cultured gentleman, diplomat, linguist, 
and friend. We hope that the months 
and years that follow these 41 years of 
great service are as kind to him person- 
ally as they have been to the recipients 
of his invaluable service to his Nation. 





Scientific Personnel Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with- 
out enough adequately trained and 
properly uitlized scientists and engi- 
neers, all of the billions of dollars we 
are to devote to the national space pro- 
gram during this decade and beyond 
would not insure success in meeting our 
growing technological needs in that 
fleld. 

The foundation for future success in 
the great space ventures ahead is our 
scientific manpower. 

We talk constantly about the money 
and the hardware needed to meet our 
space objectives, but we rarely hear of 
the need for adequately trained and 
properly utilized scientific manpower. 

The true building blocks of our space 
programs are human beings and not 
mechanical modules—and as such, these 
human beings are truly our great na- 
tional resource. 

There is presently a great need to 
properly utilize and train our scientific 
manpower, particularly now when the 
scope of Government science and its 
national space objectives are ever in- 
creasing. 

It was with interest, therefore, that I 
read recently the book “Scientists in 
Government,” by Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
which discusses in great detail and with 
considerable insight the problems the 
Government must solve if it is to ade- 
quately utilize and train the needed 
scientists and technicians for the diffi- 
cult years ahead. 

As a member of the Space Committee, 
I have solicited Dr. Lindveit’s expert 
knowledge in the field of space and 
aeronautical sciences, particularly in the 
field of life sciences upon which the 
future of our manned space flights will 
greatly depend. 
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We must remember that our Moon 
astronauts will not be able to walk to 
the nearest supermarket for the gro- 
ceries they will need during the 2 weeks 
or more it will take them to land on the 
Moon and return to Earth. It is, there- 
fore, mandatory that we continue to ac- 
celerate our efforts to find ways to sus- 
tain life during lengthy periods of space 
travel. We cannot afford to allow this 
phase of our space efforts to drag and 
delay the ultimate goals of our national 
space program. 

All components of our space effort 
must converge upon the predetermined 
target simultaneously—not staggered— 
and that predetermined target is safe 
manned landings on the Moon and safe 
return to Earth. 

I am pleased that Dr. Lindveit is a 
staff member of the Senate Space Com- 
mittee, and my distinguished colleagues 
should be pleased that the knowledge of 
such a person is at their disposal, as it 
has been to me on numerous occasions 
in the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following review by Wil- 
liam Leavitt of Dr. Lindveit’s book, 
which appeared in the June issue of Air 
Force magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and I invite each 
Member of the Senate to read its valu- 
able message. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL PROBLEM 
(“Scientists in Government,” by Dr. Earl W. 

Lindveit (Public Affairs Press, 1960, 84 pp., 

$3.25) ) 

(Reviewed by William Leavitt) 

In an age of science explosion, the involve- 
ment of the Federal Government in scientific 
research, basic and applied, is of ever-in- 
creasing significance, yet a careful look at 
Government procedures in scientific man- 
power problems ranging from personnel in- 
ventory and recruitment to pay scales and 
retention suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not developed policies geared to 
meeting the national needs for unhampered 
and steady technological advance. 

In fact, writes Dr. Lindveit, a member of 
the staff of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, in his concise 
study of scientific personnel policy problems: 

On the basis of significant information 
available relating to the development, na- 
ture, and extent of the problem of retaining 
scientific personnel in Federal employment, 
it does not appear that Government efforts 
reflect a unified structure or specific policy 
direction in dealing with the full range of 
scientific manpower activities. There has 
not been demonstrated an ability to appraise 
overall the full extent and possible conse- 
quences of the retention problem; only par- 
tial measures have been taken to provide 
the kinds of information necessary in formu- 
lating policies to meet present and future 
scientific manpower requirements. 

“Such policy consideration,” Dr. Lindveit 
adds, “should include the possibility that the 
Government, if it is to be limited in meeting 
in an adequate manner the competition for 
highly skilled scientists, should be divested 
of the direct performance of an increased 
number of its science programs, with actual 
operations being conducted by industry, ed- 
ucational institutions, and other private re- 
search faciilties under contract to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Dr. Lindveit’s little book, scarcely ham- 
mock reading, but worthy homework for the 
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Congressmen and others who have the re- 
sponsibility of charting Government science 
policies (and who wonder at the higher 
scientists’ salaries in industry or contract- 
research centers), is solid with history and 
analysis of Federal efforts to meet scientific 
personnel problems. The evidence presented 
by the author, a political scientist who has 
specialized in Government-science relation- 
ships, suggests the difficulties of creating 
adequate Government science programs in a 
free and pluralistic society where, ironically, 
the Government must compete in the open 
market for the best people, and where often 
the Government, by its bureaucratic nature, 
its fiscal, organizational, salary, and senior- 
ity rigidities, is often the loser in the search 
for talent. 


Answers to such a complex problem can- 
not come overnight. But Dr. Lindveit urges 
that a start be made now in finding the 
answers. A first and vital step would be a 
soul-searching analysis by the Government 
of its and the Nation’s scientific manpower 
needs, and a concurrent examination of the 
outmoded philosophies and procedures which 
have so Often bogged down progress. It may 
well be that the Government ought to farm 
out almost all of its research activity, be- 
cause of the greater flexibilities of outside 
agencies. Or it may be that reform of civil 
service salary and other procedures, funding 
methods, and the like, can spark new life in 
the existing Government science structure. 
Whatever the case, Dr. Lindveit stresses, now 
is the time to examine the present system 
critically, decide on goals, and create a broad 
policy for the space age. 





Speaker Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleagues in this well- 
deserved tribute to our great Speaker on 
this historic occasion when he is estab- 
lishing a new record of devoted service 
to the people of America. He has 
reached a point of service which extends 
over nearly a half century in the House 
and for nearly 17 years as Speaker. This 
is twice as long as any other Speaker in 
our Nation’s entire history—and yet he 
looks younger today than when I first 
came here 10 years ago. 

His continuous service in the interests 
of our Nation is due primarily to the 
fact that those interests are always up- 
permost in his heart and soul. The peo- 
ple have long ago recognized this quality . 
and other desirable qualities in him and 
they keep sending him back to Congress 
in each election since 1913 to represent 
them. Today Speaker Rayburn is one 
of the pillars of our national strength 
as the spokesman of the greatest democ- 
racy on earth and as the voice of ex- 
perienced leadership. 

In these trying days when we are 
struggling to maintain world peace, free- 
dom of mankind, and human dignity for 
all, we are fortunate to have a man of 
his vision and wisdom to lead us and to 
guide us. His good judgment and his 
wide influence for the welfare of the 
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American people have helped steer our 
ship of state through many dangers and 
vicissitudes. 

In the annals of our Nation’s history 
the name of our beloved Speaker will 
for all time be immortalized as one of 
our greatest statesmen, patriots and 
leaders. 

I regard it as a great honor to have 
worked with him and under his leader- 
ship during the past decade, and I am 
looking forward to continue to work with 
him in the years ahead. May God bless 
him with many more years of good 
health, good leadership, and good 
achievements for our people and for all 
free nations. 





You and the Cold War—XVI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 16th in the series of articles pre- 
sented in the Chicago Daily News enti- 
tled “You and the Cold War.” 

The Chicago Daily News Foreign Serv- 
ice, as well as its staff in the United 
States, has been preparing this excellent 
series which brings to readers of this 
fine publication a broader understand- 
ing of all the aspects involved in the 
current cold war. 

The article follows: 

Russ To Bury Us? Don’t Fear—Have LONG 

Way To Go—Economy STILL TRAILS 

UNITED STATES 


(By Ed Kandlik) 


WASHINGTON.—In economic warfare the 
Russians have threatened to “bury” the 
United States. 

They still have a long way to go before 
catching up with the United States economi- 
cally. When they do that the problems of 
killing and burying may become more imme- 
diate. 

Percentagewise the Russians can claim 
some great gains. If you were making $25 a 
week and went to $30, you could boast of a 
20 percent gain. Maybe this should throw 
fear into somebody who is making $100 a 
week and went to $105. He went up only 5 
percent. 

This is the importance of having a low 
base when you choose percentages as the 
way to measure. 

From 1950 to 1959 the Russians appear to 
have had an industrial growth of 160 percent 
compared with 40 percent for the United 
States. From any near-even start, they 
should have forged far ahead of us. 

At the end of 1959 the U.S.S.R. had a pop- 
ulation of 210 million as against 177 million 
for the United States, or about 19 percent 
more. It had an estimated gross national 
product of $214 billion against $482 billion 
for the United States, or 44 percent as much. 

On a per capita basis, the gross national 
product for Russia was $1,019 against $2,706 
for the United States, or 38 percent as much. 

The average wage in Russia was about $103 
a month against $388 in the United States, 
or 27 percent of ours. 

Here are the best comparable industrial 
statistics available at the end of 1959, taken 
from Russian documents: 
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U.8.8.R. 

Item Unit U.8.8.R. United as percent 

States of United 

States 

TI I a ca tate cs apna autinatel Billion kilowatt-hour-_................- 248 795 31 
Ts hectic sbi becincininemainsiedenle Million metric tons. ................. 60 80 70 
RN tule ic aintibinbmeetnsiocig Sale Kaine Seenioniael NES aK 6.2 ccna tibnhenb bie wuns 436 385 113 
I act ciecsaltatinielc inc eecoeee ne eiinal ilar Ries nt cnciehend ic cilagcttetissossadiig 130 347 37 
Sli a i fl ETI ase ae ee 39 57 70 
db dle eta cntnnthinanatiomoite ‘Thousands of units.................... 371 1, 137 32 
ST BUDS 5 iit teeccncbemadnaund | a ere aera 125 5, 591 2 


1 About 14 of the Soviet passenger cars move into export. 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev in a 
speech to Communist leaders on January 6, 
1961, said that in 1950 industrial output of 
the Soviet Union amounted to less than 30 
percent of the U.S. output. 

It is now up to 60 percent he claimed, add- 
ing that economists estimate that by 1965 
the Soviet Union will have surpassed the 
United States in physical output and by 
somewhere around 1970 in output per capita. 

He said that victory for the Soviet Union 
in its economic competition with the United 
States and victory for the socialist system as 
a whole over the capitalist sysem, will be “a 
major turning point in history.” 

Pointing out that Russia’s 7-year plan for 
the iron and steel industry had set a target 
of 86 to 91 million tons of steel by 1965. 
Khrushchev said 1960 output was 65 million 
tons. This increase planned for 1961 is 65 
million to 71 million. 

He said that should Russia continue to 
push steel production at the same rate as in 
the first 3 years of the plan, it could have 
output of 100 million to 102 million tons by 
1965. 

But at the same time Khrushchev admitted 
that the Russians might not push steel ex- 
pansion so fast. 

“In all probability we will not pursue a 
policy of developing iron and steel to the 
full extent of our potential,” he said. 

“The likelihood is that we will channel part 
of our capital investments to agriculture and 
light industry. Communism cannot be built 
by machines and ferrous and nonferrous 
metals alone. People should be able to eat 
well and dress well, they should be properly 
housed and enjoy other material and cultural 
amenities.” 


PLENTY OF EXPORT, BUT WHAT IS LEFT? 


Occasionally Russia moves onto the news 
pages in a big way with some story about 
her exports. Experts on Russian affairs here 
are not sure that these widely heralded un- 
dertakings represent industrial strength. 
They suspect that at times Russia is leading 
from weakness. 

The U.S. production of crude oil in 1959 
does not represent full production. Most of 
the leading oil producing States in the 
United States were under proration, with 
a State agency telling the petroleum firms 
how many days a month they could operate 
their wells. 

In some States the wells pumped oil only 
about one-third of the time. Production was 
kept down to keep prices from crumbling. 

Russia is selling about 500,000 barrels of 
oil a day. Currently it is supplying about 
half the Italian requirement, one-third of 
the French market, half of the Swedish mar- 
ket and the United Arab Republic market, 
and much of Brazil’s need. 

Next year Russia’s oil exports are expected 
to zoom to about 1 billion barrels a day. 

The oil is being sold, foreign experts here 
figure, to get much needed dollars and other 
foreign exchange. 

If the United States were producing only 


‘125,000 passenger cars a year and had only 


as many on its highways as Russia, the 
United States would have far more oil to 
throw into export markets. 


FARM PRODUCTION AN ACHILLES HEEL 


Let’s look at agricultural production. This 
is the Achilles’ heel of the whole Russian 
and Sino-Soviet bloc operation. The bloc 
is not self-sufficient in food production, 
despite the limited diet their people obtain. 

This failure in their economy was high- 
lighted by the recently reported purchase of 
$360 million of grains by Red China from 
Canada, 

Here are the 1959 production statistics: 


U.8.S.R. 
as 
Item and unit U.S.8.R.| United | percent 
States of 
United 
States 
Wheat, million metric 
—___ ee 69.0 31.0 223 
Corn, million metric 
ET... sateheaticedt 12.0 111.0 
Cotton, million bales_-.- 7.6 14.6 52 
Meat, million metric 
a 9.0 17.0 53 
Cattle, million head--_-- 71.0 102.0 70 
Hogs, million head... -.- 49. 0 58.0 S4 


The food deficiency in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc may reflect the failure of collectivism on 
the farm. 

A Government expert who traveled 
through Russia last year told how the prac- 
tice of capitalism and private ownership 
speaks its unerring blows into a nation 
where communism is supposed to be a creed. 

At Russian farms each member of the col- 
lective is given a plot on which to grow his 
own vegetables for the kitchen. 

Most Russians are ardent gardeners. But 
tend to let their plots go to pot. Soon a 
neighbor sees that it is not being cared for 
and offers to rent it. Then the neighbor 
puts in extra hours raising vegetables on his 
own and the neighbor’s plot. These he sells 
on the side, pocketing some extra rubles. 

The need for Russia to move into world 
markets to offset food deficiencies to get raw 
materials and to buy technological advance- 
ments leads to sudden upsets. But they 
seem to pass away as quickly as they arise. 

On occasion the Soviet Union has dis- 
rupted the world tin market, the aluminum 
market and the diamond market. Currently 
it is operating under cartel-like agreements 
on both tin and diamonds with the primary 
free world producers, 

Russian gold production is estimated at 
about $300,000 a year, which gives a basis 
for buying imports. 

But Russia’s activities in world markets 
are badly handicapped by lack of a worth- 
while monetary system. Nobody will make a 
contract with Russia in rubles. Such con- 
tracts have proven too unreliable. 

When Russia makes a contract to buy or 
sell in the outside world the price is stated 
in either a dollar or gold equivalent, except 
for such strictly barter agreements as can 
be arranged. 

The ruble is not convertible into gold, 
even for the satellite countries. As a non- 
convertible currency it has no standing in 
international transactions. 
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Washington experts believe that if Rus- 
sia proves successful economically in the 
long run it will take steps to establish the 
ruble as an international currency. An ac- 
ceptable currency is a primary requirement 
to full participation in world trade. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
is constantly amazed to discover the ex- 
tent of voluntary activity being carried 
out by Americans overseas in behalf of 
the peoples of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

In the field of health and medicine, 
American physicians and technicians 
are making a tremendous impact al- 
ready overseas, and I do hope that the 
pioneering efforts of physicians and 
surgeons already developed in such proj- 
ects as Medico and Project Hope will be 
broadened and deepened. 

One of the most interesting voluntary 
efforts which has come to my note in 
recent months has been a wholly volun- 
tary project initiated by a group of 
surgeons, which has just returned from 
Tanganyika, east Africa. 

Dr. Frank W. Quattlebaum of St. 
Paul, Minn., has written me describing 
his participation in that project, which 
was a month of surgical procedures, 
working with two Augustana Lutheran 
hospitals and a large mission leprosar- 
ium. 

I wish publicly to congratulate these 
fine American citizens who have given 
up more than a month of their time to 
aid the people of this underdeveloped 
area. Their example should be an in- 
spiration to every American of what can 
be done by Americans of good will and 
training. 

I have called Dr. Quattlebaum’s re- 
port to the attention of the Director of 
tl.e Peace Corps, and I am hopeful that 
Dr. Quattlebaum’s experience will be 
useful to those who will go into Tan- 
ganyika under the Peace Corps effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter dated June 14, 1961, 
from Dr. Frank W. Quattlebaum of St. 
Paul, Minn., be printed in the Appendix 
cf the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Lowry MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 14,1961. 
Senator HuBErRT H. HUMPHREY, 
Minnesota State Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Pursuant to our 
recent correspondence, I am pleased to say 
that we have completed our voluntary proj- 
ect in east Africa. 

Our team, composed of a surgeon, obste- 
trician, and gynecologist, and an anesthesi- 
ologist, spent 1 month working in the Sin- 
gida District, Central Province, Tanganyika, 

‘east Africa. This is a remote, backward, and 
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economically handicapped part of Tangan- 
yika. We had no experience in the very few 
urban areas. 

We did surgical procedures beyond the 
scope of the resident doctors, consulted on 
medical and medical administration prob- 
lems. We worked in two Augustana Luth- 
ern hospitals and a large mission lepro- 
sarium. We were invited to work in the 
government district hospital after arriving 
in Tanganyika and spent several worthwhile 
days there. 

The new African administration that is 
now running the country and that will of- 
ficially be independent later on in the year, 
has instilled in the people their slogan, 
“Freedom and Work.” There is no agitation 
against the non-Africans as in neighboring 
Kenya. The above philosophy no doubt 
made our tasks much easier than one would 
have imagined. We were well received by 
the mission people, expatriate Europeans, 
and Africans. They seemed incredulous 
that we came over voluntarily and at our 
own expense, but appeared happy that we 
came. We tried, and I believe succeeded in 
a small way, to leave a good image of the 
United States of America. 

I note with interest that the Peace Corps 
units will soon go into Tanganyika, consist- 
ing of public health engineers, sanitary en- 
gineers, and roadbuilding groups. This is 
definitely a basic need. 

Regarding the sending of American phy- 
sicians to this area, from our experience I 
would make certain recommendations. 

Doctors should not be sent as individuals 
to areas needing medical help. They would 
be swamped, swallowed, and after months 
of work would leave no lasting monument 
to their efforts. We cannot in this decade 
care for all the medical needs in these needy 
countries. 

Small compact groups, however, composed 
of skilled specialists can hit hard at specific 
medical needs and leave a lasting impression 
of good will. As an example, there is no 
highly trained chest surgeon in all of Tan- 
ganyika. One percent of the 9 million peo- 
ple have active tuberculosis; many of these 
people would be cured by radical lung sur- 
gery. Chest teams could do a tremendous 
amount of good, medically and politically 
in a hard-hitting crash program, including 
tubercular and nontubercular chest needs. 
Other team examples are available. 

I realize that medicine is only a very smail 
cog in the technical assistance and Peace 
Corps units, however, we gained a tremen- 
dous personal satisfaction out of our initial 
effort. I hope others can so benefit. If I 
can help with any further details, please 
contact me. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK W. QUATTLEBAUM, M.D. 
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HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to one of my favorite Ameri- 
cans—to Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, who retires 
from his position tomorrow at 11 a.m. 

General White is not only a favorite of 
mine, he is a favorite of a host of others 
who honor him for his character and 
personality and for his great contribu- 
tion to our Nation’s welfare. 
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The retirement of General White after 
many years of dedicated service is truly 
a symbolic one and worthy of the recog- 
nition which it is now receiving. Not too 
many years ago the Air Force, which he 
has led so well as Chief of Staff, demon- 
strated its youth and vitality by transi- 
tioning smoothly from one of all aircraft 
to one of a mixed force concept of mis- 
siles and aircraft. Despite the tradition 
which was becoming part of its daily ex- 
istence, it possessed the foresight and 
vision to meet the ever-changing de- 
mands of science and technology. At 
the same time, its Chief of Staff, whom 
we are honoring today, provided the de- 
cisive leadership necessary to effect the 
transition. We are fortunate, therefore. 
as we have been many times in the past, 
to have the proper military leaders at the 
times we have needed them most. Gen- 
eral White was indeed such a leader. 

To those of us here on the Hill, Gen- 
eral White was not only an extremely 
able military man but one of the finest 
gentlemen that I have ever met. To the 
members of the Air Force from which 
he is retiring, I want to say that General 
White exemplified your traditions, your 
sacrifices, your hardships, your victories 
and, above all, your strength, in all of 
his actions. You have every right to 
hold your heads high and fly your planes 
higher in a proud salute to your Chief 
of Staff. 

To the Nation it would be well to sug- 
gest that we pause a moment to express 
our gratitude that we are privileged to 
live in a land that produces men like 
Thomas D. White. 





The State of the Nation’s Finances 
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or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the economic health of our 
Nation has been the subject of many 
diagnoses within recent months. We 
have heard expressions of guarded opti- 
mism, gloom, or hope for the biggest 
boom yet. The conflicting statements 
are, at times, confusing, but they do 
indicate a fundamental concern about 
the extent of the recovery from our latest 
recession, We are looking for a calm, 
constructive appraisal of the outlook for 
economic growth and increased produc- 
tion. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, has given the Nation many fine 
statements on the work ahead for this 
Nation if we are to reach our full eco- 
nomic potential. He has described four 
general goals: a steadily growing econ- 
omy, full employment for a steadily ex- 
panding labor force, reasonable price 
stability, and an equitable tax system. If 
these goals are met, we can hope for 
unmatched prosperity “to give us the 
strength we shall need to face the-world- 
wide challenges of the sixties.” 
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In an address on June 20 before the 
National Press Club the Secretary gave 
a very clear account of those goals and 
the effort that must be made to achieve 
them. His words should merit careful 
consideration and discussion. 

Mr. President, I ask that the address 
of the Honorable Douglas Dillon be 
printed in Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DovuGLAs DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
TUESDAY, JUNE, 20, 1961 
The state of our Nation’s finances is cur- 

rently the subject of considerable public 

debate. So is the fiscal outlook for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps I can make a useful contribu- 
tion to this discussion by setting forth the 

Treasury’s views on these and related 

matters. 

At the outset, let me say that I believe we 
have four basic national economic goals. I 
further believe that they must all be pur- 
sued simultaneously. 

First, we seek an economy that grows 
steadily and rapidly. 

The attainment of this first and most im- 
portant goal is essential to the realization of 
our second objective, which is full employ- 
ment for our steadily expanding labor force. 
We cannot tolerate the levels of unemploy- 
ment that have characterized the past few 
years. 

Our third goal is reasonable price stability. 
This has always been important in protect- 
ing pensioners and others on fixed incomes. 
It is doubly important today. For we can- 
not keep our international payments in bal- 
ance unless we are competitive in foreign 
markets. At the very least, this calls for 
price stability and the reflection in price cuts 
of some portion of our annual increases in 
productivity. 

Our fourth goal is a tax system which as- 
sesses the tax burden fairly and reasonably 
in accordance with ability to pay. 

The achievement of these goals should, in 
turn, produce a budget surplus that would 
both permit us to reduce our national debt 
and to provide funds for the expansion of 
private business and industry. For when the 
economy is growing steadily and rapidly, 
with unemployment reduced to acceptable 
levels, the retirement of our national debt 
places tax monéy in the hands of investors— 
money which they can and will use for fur- 
ther investment in the private sector. 

Unfortunately, as I have said on an earlier 
occasion, we have not yet mastered the art 
of maintaining steady growth at full capac- 
ity. Our economy is still plagued by ups and 
downs. Although we have made substantial 
progress in terms of preventing major de- 
pressions, we still suffer periodically from 
periods of recession when growth slows to 
a halt and unemployment mounts rapidly. 
However, although we still have a great deal 
to learn on the preventive side, we have 
learned how to slow a decline and how to 
initiate recovery by using the automatic 
stabilizers we have built into our economy. 
It is largely thanks to these stabilizers that 
our recessions of the past decade have been 
so much more moderate than the wrenching 
depressions of pre-World War II days. 

These automatic stabilizers so generally 
credited with softening our recent economic 
declines, are: 

First, an automatic and rapid decrease in 
tax yields, as corporate profits and employ- 
ment decline. 

Second, a prompt build up of unemploy- 
ment compensation and retirement pay- 
ments as jobs grow harder to find and to 
hold. 
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Their effect is automatically to increase 
Government outpayments and decrease 
Government receipts. The result is a deficit 
which helps to arrest the economic decline. 

The automatic stabilizers have been op- 
erating since last fall. We can largely thank 
the stimulating effects of their action for 
the mildness of the recession. It is also due 
to their action that we are facing a substan- 
tial budgetary deficit this fiscal year. 

Now, let us look for a moment at tax 
receipts: 

When the budget for fiscal year 1961 was 
first submitted, Federal revenues were esti- 
mated at $84 billion. This included certain 
intergovernmental transactions and receipts 
from the unemployment tax, which, because 
of a change in Government bookkeeping pro- 
cedures last December, are no longer carried 
on the receipt side of the ledger. Therefore, 
in order to make the original estimate com- 
parable with current estimates, we should 
adjust the earlier revenue figure of $84 bil- 
lion down to $82.9 billion. 

The recession which no one in or out of 
Government foresaw at the end of 1959, has 
now reduced revenues to a point well short 
of this adjusted estimate. If we eliminate 
the windfall receipt of the $500 million ad- 
vance repayment of the German postwar 
debt, fiscal year 1961 revenues will be about 
$77.7 billion, a drop of $5.2 billion. 

Our obligation to help ease the effects of 
the recession upon our less fortunate citizens 
will also add to this year’s deficit. The bulk 
of unemployment compensation is financed 
from trust funds and is therefore not re- 
flected in the budget. However, the provi- 
sions in our permanent legislation for those 
out of work 6 months or longer are clearly 
inadequate. This spring—just as in 1958— 
we had to enact temporary legislation to care 
for their urgent needs. The budget expen- 
ditures called for by this temporary legisla- 
tion will add approximately a half-billion 
dollars to the deficit this fiscal year. 

So you can see that our two automatic 
stabilizers, while helping to halt the reces- 
sion, were also responsible for a swing of 
$5.7 billion toward a budgetary deficit. 

This swing, coupled with substantial in- 
creases in the rate of defense expenditures, 
minor increases in other expenditures, plus 
congressional failure to increase postal rates, 
has led us to a deficit for this fiscal year 
that will approach $3 billion. Since this 
deficit contributed substantially to halting 
the recession, it was entirely appropriate in 
the circumstances. 

The alternative—of reducing Government 
expenditures to match reduced revenues— 
would not only have meant no temporary 
unemployment compensation, but also a 
substantial addition to the unemployment 
rolls as Government programs were cur- 
tailed, to say nothing of the damage to our 
national security caused by the defense 
cutbacks that would have been required. 

Let me underscore this point: reductions 
in expenditures to match reduced revenues 
would have increased the severity of the 
recession, enlarged unemployment, and 
thereby further reduced our revenues. We 
would have found ourselves in a deflation- 
ary spiral that could easily have led to a 
severe and prolonged economic depression. 

In actual fact, this alternative was so 
clearly unacceptable that there has been 
little responsible complaint about the deficit 
for the current fiscal year. There has, how- 
ever, been considerable concern about the 
deficit of some $3.7 billion which we face 
in the coming fiscal year. This reaction is 
perfectly understandable. For recovery is 
well underway. It is probable that by this 
time next year our economy will be rolling 
in high gear. We may well be in the midst 
of an economic boom. 

Why, then, another deficit? 
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The reason is simple: The corporate taxes 
we will collect in the coming fiscal year 
will be based on calendar year 1961 profits. 
Personal income collections above the with- 
holding rate will also be largely based on 
1961 results. 

The first quarter of 1961 marked the 
very bottom of the recession. Corporate 
profits ran a full 20 percent behind the pre- 
vious year’s rate. While it is true that 
business is showing signs of a strong re- 
covery, corporate profits in the current 
quarter will probably not exceed those of 
the comparable period last year. So, even 
with a substantial upturn in the second 
half of the year, we shall be doing well if 
corporate profits equal their 1960 rate. 
Consequently, the revenues the Govern- 
ment can count on for fiscal year 1962 will 
still be at recession levels. In fact, they will 
be considerably less than the revenues 
originally forecast for the current fiscal 
year. 

Meanwhile, expenditures must keep pace 
with our ever-growing population and our 
mounting national needs. This makes a 
deficit inevitable if we are to meet our 
urgent requirements in defense, in space, in 
education, in housing, in transportation, 
and in the international field. 

With recovery on the march, however, we 
plan to incur only those expenditures that 
are essential to our long-range national 
security and to the well-being of our people. 
There is no need for emergency programs to 
stimulate the economy. None has been pro- 
posed. On the contrary, the President has 
urged the Congress not to add to his legisla- 
tive proposals. He has also urged the enact- 
ment of badly needed revenue-raising pro- 
grams, particularly in the postal field. The 
enactment of a fair and long needed increase 
in postal rates is essential if we are to hold 
the deficit to the reasonable figure we have 
foreseen. Those who fear for the fiscal 
soundness of our Government would do well 
to direct their energies to bringing about an 
upward adjustment in postal rates. 

I recognize the concern of those who fear 
that a budget deficit next year may be in- 
flationary. The great majority of those who 
express this concern acknowledge that a 
reasonable budget deficit in time of recession 
can help to halt the downturn—as has been 
the case this year. So it is not the budget 
deficit per se that worries them. It is, 
rather, a deficit incurred during a period of 
economic expansion such as we now antici- 
pate. They fear that any deficit during a 
period of growth may set in motion the 
forces of inflation. However, in the light of 
current economic prospects, such fears are 
not justified. 

Inflation falls roughly into two categories: 

The first is the type we have lived with 
over the past decade, known as cost-push, 
or wage-price inflation. It is a gradual 
process that comes about whenever prices 
and wages are increased more rapidly than 
is warranted by growth in productivity. 
The threat of this type of inflation is always 
with us. It is greater in good times than in 
bad, because in good times both manage- 
ment and labor are tempted to increase 
prices and wages at the expense of con- 
sumers whose resistance has been lessened 
by prosperity. 

This type of inflation is particularly dan- 
gerous today in the light of our balance-of- 
payments problem and the imperative need 
to keep our products competitive with for- 
eign products, at home and abroad. The 
President has. repeatedly appealed to both 
labor and management to exercise restraint 
in their wage-price actions and to keep in 
mind at all times the overall national in- 
terest. It was to help in this effort that he 
created the President’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee. While the danger of 
this type of inflation is real and ever present, 
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it operates outside of budgetary influences. 

The second—and classical—type of infla- 
tion is supply-demand inflation. This occurs 
whenever demand outruns supply. If more 
money becomes available to buy the same 
volume of goods, prices stmply rise. This is 
inflation of the type which twice in this 
century totally destroyed the value of the 
German mark. This is the type of inflation 
which is influenced by budgetary action. 

We need have no fear that a budget deficit 
such as we envision for next year will bring 
with it the threat of this classic kind of in- 
flation.. For we are no longer in a time of 
shortages. There is unusual—and under- 
utilized—capacity everywhere in our land 
today: in steel, in autos, in housing, in 
textiles, in chemicals—indeed, everywhere 
we look. We also—and unfortunately—are 
underutilizing our labor force, which stands 
ready and willing to operate the unused 
capacity of our industrial plant. Next year’s 
budgetary deficit will, of course, stimulate 
demand. But it will be a demand that can 
and will be met by the use of presently un- 
employed labor and plant. Rather, there- 
fore, than creating inflationary pressures, the 
$3.7 billion deficit we anticipate in fiscal year 
1962 will be helpful in putting our unused 
plant capacity and labor force to work. 

When we evaluate the coming deficit for 
fiscal 1962, we should look back to fiscal year 
1959, when the country faced an identical 
economic situation. The upturn from an 
earlier low started in the spring of 1958. The 
entire fiscal year 1959 was one of substantial 
recovery. Yet the deficit reached the stag- 
gering figure of over $12 billion—more than 
three times the deficit presently in sight for 
next year. It is clear that there is nothing 
unusual about a deficit in the year im- 
mediately following a period of recession. 

It is with all this in mind—reduced re- 
cession revenues, growing national needs, 
unused plant capacity, excessive unemploy- 
ment, and absence of inflationary pressures— 
that I reiterate my earlier statement that a 
deficit of the size which we envisage for 
fiscal year 1962—a deficit one-third the size 
of the 1959 deficit—is both inevitable and 
appropriate. 

The alternative—to reduce expenditures 
to match recession revenues, with resulting 
dangers to our national security, neglect of 
our national needs, slowing of our progress 
toward full employment and toward full 
utilization of our plant capacity—is totally 
unacceptable. 

This alternative course is equally unpalat- 
able if we look ahead to the revenue pros- 
pects for fiscal year 1963. By then, revenues 
should be flowing from a_ prospering 
economy. They could well jump as much 
as 10 percent over what we can expect for 
fiscal year 1962. With reasonable prosperity 
during 1962, our fiscal year 1963 revenues 
should approximate $90 billion, compared to 
the $81.4 billion that we now foresee for the 
coming fiscal year. 

Once again this would parallel past ex- 
perience. For in fiscal 1960, our revenues 
jumped a full $9.8 billion over the recession 
revenues of 1959. 


The reasons underlying this prospect are 
best understood if we examine our economy 
in terms of our gross national product: 


Our GNP for 1960 was about $503 billion. 
But this year during the first quarter GNP 
dropped below $500 bilNon. Even with the 
presently forecast total of around $530 billion 
in the fourth quarter, the average for 1961 
will not quite reach $515 billion—or an in- 
crease of only about 24% percent over 1960. 

But 1962 gives promise of being a year of 
accelerating growth. From something like 
$540 billion in the first quarter, we can rea- 
sonably hope for an inorease to about $570 
billion by yearend. This would give 1962 an 
annual level of some $555 billion, an increase 
of nearly 8 percent over 1961. 
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If this pattern should develop next year— 
and the chances are good—our revenues for 
fiscal 19638 would be adequate to meet all of 
our national needs, with something left over. 
We should keep this longer-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind whenever we 
can consider next year’s budgetary outlook. 

Now what can we do during the coming 
year to facilitate the achievement of our 
basic economic goals as our economy recovers 
and our output increases? 

First, we must avoid price increases so that 
those who live on fixed incomes will not be 
penalized. This will require a high order 
of self-restraint on the part of both labor and 
management with wage increases geared to 
increases in productivity. 

Second, we must make a great and con- 
tinuing effort to reduce unemployment to a 
tolerable figure—4 percent is the current 
goal. A modest and noninflationary deficit 
such as we foresee for next year will con- 
tribute to this end. In addition we should 
mount a coordinated attack on structural 
unemployment by enacting the President's 
proposals, including an expanded training 
program. 

Finally, we should use the respite given 
us by the present recovery to overhaul and 
strengthen the mechanism of our “automatic 
stabilizers” so that future recessions may be 
milder and shorter than any we have so far 
experienced. The fact that we have twice 
had to enact temporary unemployment com- 
pensation measures clearly indicates that our 
permanent legislation to help the jobless 
should be overhauled and strengthened. 
This should be done not only for the benefit 
of future unemployed, but in the interest of 
overall economic stability. 

If we do these things we can look forward 
to a period of unmatched prosperity—pros- 
perity that will give us the strength we shall 
need to face the worldwide challenges of the 
sixties. 





Attorney General Biased on Interpretation 
of Logan Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make a brief statement concerning 
the Castro blackmail attempt to trade 
tractors for Cuban rebel prisoners and 
I hope the abortive attempt to negotiate 
and reopen discussion on this subject is 
immediately halted and that this will 
be the last that has to be said on this 
whole disgusting issue. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the executive secretary of the trac- 
tors for Castro committee, Mr. John 
Hooker, Jr., is the protege of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy. Not only 
does Mr. Hooker find time to spend most 
of his leisure hours lolling in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s office, but has been a regular 
house guest of the Attorney General. 

All this points up a gross example of 
conflict of interest on the part of the 
Attorney General in interpreting the 
Logan Act and the legality of the exist- 
ence of the committee inasmuch as Mr. 
Hooker has obviously been lobbying for 
the Justice Department throughout the 
negotiations. Therefore, one could ex- 
pect the reply I received from the At- 
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torney General, which appears on page 
10416 of the June 26 Recorp, in response 
to my letter to the Attorney General 
suggesting that the committee was act- 
ing in violation of section 953 of title 18 
of the United States Code. 

Mr. Kennedy stated: 


In view of the foregoing, I do not believe 
any violation of the Logan Act is involved. 


Since it now appears that the top ad- 
ministrator of our Justice Department 
was actually directing, behind the 
scenes, the negotiations with the Castre 
prisoner-emissaries, it is understandable 
that Mr. Kennedy’s legal views might be, 
shall we say, somewhat predetermined. 





A Key To Survival: Improving Scientific. 
Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
volumes of testimony which our Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
received on Russian progress in science 
have conclusively shown that the Rus- 
sians are doing a superb job in the collec- 
tion and analysis of scientific informa- 
tion. 

Without a doubt, this work lies at the 
foundation of the rapid strides the Rus- 
sians have made, and are making, in 
science and engineering. 

The Russians are collecting, translat- 
ing into Russian, and analyzing the 
major scientific and engineering publi- 
cations produced in every other major 
nation. Unfortunately, neither this 
country nor any of its allies is matching, 
or even closely approaching, this effort. 

Through this work, the Russians’ prog- 
ress is being propelled not only by their 
own intensive educational and scientific 
effort but also by the discoveries and de- 
velopments being reported in other 
nations. 

I have long felt that our own work in 
the translation and circulation of scien- 
tific publications should be sharply in- 
creased. My thinking has been strongly 
supported by an address which Herschel 
F. Clesner recently made to the Industry- 
Patent Office Conference. 

His message, appropriately entitled 
“The Search Before Research and Deci- 
sion,” shows the importance of communi- 
cations to scientific and technical prog- 
ress. I hope this Nation will profit by 
the Russian example which so dramati- 
cally emphasizes this point. Our effort 
in this direction will surely be a key in 
our struggle for survival. 

Mr. Clesner is assistant counsel of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks and Copyrights. 

His address, given May 9, 1961, follows: 
THE SEARCH BEFORE RESEARCH AND DECISION 
(By Herschel F. Clesner) 

It is my privilege to talk to you on this 
the 125th anniversary of the creation of the 
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Patent Office as a separate bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. I would like to note that the ac- 
tual birthday falls on July 4, the birthday of 
the Declaration of Independence—the found- 
ing of the United States. So, for more than 
one reason, July 4 is a day in history to re- 
member. 

The first Commissioner of Patents, Henry 
L. Ellsworth, was a remarkable man who 
possessed a broad prospective of his job for 
he not only established and ran the Patent 
Office but as Commissioner of Patents, he 
distributed seeds and plants, participated in 
seed selection to achieve larger corn and 
wheat yields, advocated the utilization of 
electricity, and promoted the development 
of telegraphic transmission. 

In the tradition of Commissioner Ellsworth 
I plan to throw out a few seeds concerning 
the broad aspects of a scientific and technical 
subject. It is also my hope to sow a few 
seeds of thought with you and that from the 
fertilization constructive action might result. 

The following remarks are my personal 
views and should not be attributed to the 
subcommittee and the Congress. 

Furthermore, there are indications that 
the present administration is cognizant to 
some degree of the problems. For example, 
the recent request of the Department of 
Commerce to the Congress for the statutory 
authorization for an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Science and Technology and 
staff in order to improve, coordinate, and em- 
phasize the Department’s scientific and 
technical activities. However, the adminis- 
tration has and will have other problems. 
Therefore, if we believe the following prob- 
lems are important we must highlight them 
to the degree that, they too, will receive full 
and proper consideration. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“In 1950, a Soviet scientist, A. G. Lunts, 
published a paper in a Journal of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, dealing with the ap- 
plication of Booleau Algebra, or symbolic 
logic, to the design of relay contact circuits 
in computers used in modern machines and 
weapons. The journal was readily available 
in this country, but from 1950 to 1955, scien- 
tists of the various American computer man- 
ufacturers attempted to do the same work 
over again because they didn’t know the 
paper existed. They wasted 5 fruitless years 
and large amounts of research money before 
someone discovered the publication. 

“This story is not an isolated incident. 
The situation probably will be repeated many 
times in the days to come for a great flood 
of Soviet scientific publications are coming 
into this country due to the improved avail- 
ability and the increased output of Soviet 
scientific research. 

“The U.S.S.R. has established an operating 
central clearinghouse which searches for 
and collects all the world’s scientific, tech- 
nical and engineering information. There- 
fore, if this apparatus functions efficiency, 
the U.S.S.R. will be able to exploit the world’s 
scientific, technical, and engineering litera- 
ture for gain. 

“The importance of these facts cannot be 
overestimated. We are involved in a race 
for supremacy with the US.S.R.—a global 
cold war, for survival. This war for survival 
involves ideologies, scientific and technical 
leadership, economic dominance, and weap- 
ons plus counterweapons superiority. Our 
basic freedoms and standards of living are 
at stake. 

“Technological advances in the past 25 
years have given our Nation temporary world 
dominance in synthetic fibers, plastics, auto- 
motive equipment, electrical equipment, 
electronics, glass, chemicals, drugs, aero- 
nautics, and many other areas. However, 
technological leadership cannot be taken for 
granted since scientific and technical changes 
are made daily. If we allow the U.S.S.R. to 
surpass our Nation in technology, it will only 
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be a short period of time before they adapt 
their technological advances to gain world 
economic and weapon supremacy. 

“To maximize our chance for survival as 
a free, democratic nation, with a prospering 
economy, we must provide our industry, 
scientists, administrators, and leaders, with 
adequate communication media, so that 
they, like their Soviet counterparts, will 
readily have available all the necessary in- 
formation relating to their problems.” * 

II. THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE COMMUNICATION 
MEDIA 


The above-quoted words are even more 
meaningful and apparent today than when 
my wife and I wrote them 4 years ago—prior 
to the advent of Sputniks, Luniks, Vostok 
(Man in Space), Severyanka (oceanography 
submarine), Lenin (atomic icebreaker) and 
other Soviet technological achievements. 
Yet our program continues to lag—the same 
weaknesses still exist. In fact, they, too, 
are more apparent. 

On October 4, 1957, Sputnik No. 1 went 
into orbit. President Eisenhower informed 
this Nation that we had no prior knowledge 
of this event. Yet anyone could have pur- 
chased the magazine Radio at any bookstore 
in the Western World which sold Soviet 
publications. Commencing in late June of 
1957 and in succeeding issues this journal 
had articles on this coming feat which gave 
the wave length the satellite’s radio signal 
was to transmit. The Astronomy Journal of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. of 
July 1957 had a special announcement which 
warned amateur astronomers and visual 
watchers to draw their equipment and be 
prepared for the orbiting of a satellite. 
These, and other publications containing 
this knowledge, were available in the 
Library of Congress in the months before 
Sputnik I appeared on the horizon. A good 
number of astronomers, and others, were 
cognizant of these announcements. 

Furthermore, on June 22, 1957, ASTIA 
(Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency) released an unclassified Rand Corp. 
report which concluded that the Soviets had 
the potential and to expect a Soviet satel- 
lite in orbit by September 12, 1957. 

Yet there was an apparent complete break- 
down in our communications media as the 
information never got to the policy, deci-~ 
sion, and operating levels. 

It appears that what was true in 1957 is 
also true at present. Apparently there still 
is a breakdown. 

Yesterday, May 8, 1961, the Wall Street 
Journal in a lead article entitled “Racing 
Russia—Astronaut Feat May Spur United 
States To Speed Man-to-Moon Effort” sets 
forth the U.S. Moon conquest schedule, stat- 
ing that “The grand climax, the first Ameri- 
can landing on the Moon; could come in 
1969 or 1970. 

“Whether this timetable will be good 
enough to beat the Russians, Civilian Space 
Chief James Webb and his top aides concede 
they have no way of Knowing. It is figured 
the Soviets could shoot to put a man on 
the Moon as early as 1967, if only for propa- 
ganda reasons. That year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution.” 

Yet if NASA, Mr. Webb and his top aides, 
and other interested parties would have 
looked at the unclassified Soviet literature 
available in this country they would have 
found several Soviet timetables for the con- 
quest of the Moon. There are at least two 
that date back to the early 1950’s. How- 
ever, by turning to pages 16 and 17 of the 
Soviet Ukrainian periodical, “Zannya Ta 
Pratsya” (Knowledge and Work), of Febru- 
ary 2, 1959, they would have discovered a 
Soviet timetable for man’s conquest of the 
Moon in six phases. It is possible to shout 
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that this timetable is merely scientific fic- 
tion or prapaganda but certain facts give it 
credibility. Phase I (1959), called for a solar 
or cosmic rocket probe. This was accom- 
plished on January 2, 1959, prior to the arti- 
cle’s publication. In phase II (1959-60), the 
Soviets were to launch satellites which would 
orbit both the Moon and Earth. Finally, such 
a satellite would photograph the far side of 
the Moon. Another operation called for 
hitting the Moon with a rocket containing 
special luminous dye. On September 12, 
1959, the Soviets hit the Moon with a rocket 
and on October 4, 1959, they sent a satellite 
into orbit around the Moon and photo- 
graphed the far side. Thus, the prediction 
of all the specific operations called for in 
phase II was fulfilled 100 percent. These 
events took place months after the time- 
table was published and available in this 
country. Phases III and IV are probes to 
study the Moon’s surface structure. Phase 
III (1960-61) forecasts a rocket hitting the 
Moon with a nuclear warhead.? In phase 
IV (1961-62) it is proposed to hit the Moon 
again with a nuclear warhead and bring the 
lunar substance ejected by the explosion 
back to earth by means of a space vehicle. 
Phase V (1962-63) contemplates the landing 
on the Moon, by means of rockets directed 
from the Earth, an automatic laboratory. 
Phase VI (1963-65) is to provide the grand 
climax of the Soviet program as man is to 
orbit the Moon, and finally, to land on the 
Moon’s surface. 

Phases I and II of this proposed program 
have been completed within the proposed 
timetable of this article. Phases III through 
VI remain. With their disclosed ability to 
piggyback or platform rockets (Venus probe) 
and to successfully place a man in orbit 
around the earth, there is a good possibility 
that the Soviets may fulfill this timetable. 
So, again, this is an instance where the avail- 
able information should be communicated 
promptly to the policy, decision, and operat- 
ing levels of Government agencies 

Effective media for communication are 
necessary tools for the scientist, engineer, 
administrator, budget director, and policy- 
maker. “The scientist and engineer with a 
research problem usually turns to the com- 
munication media available to determine 
what has been done in the past and what 
is being done now in the area of his problem. 
It is even probable that others may have 
found the answer to his problem. It is a 
waste of time and money to have people re- 
discover known facts. World history is filled 
with many instances where inadequate in- 
formation and communication have created 
harmful decisions or delays (time lag) in 
scientific advance. The communication of 
information is a vital part in the growth and 
development of scientific and technological 
research” * as well as an integral factor in de- 
cisionmaking. 

Last year the Comptroller General of the 
United States reported that the Air Force and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration spent a year having separate con- 
tractors develop identical space vehicles. 
Despite mandatory statutory language‘ re- 
quiring these agencies to keep each other 
fully and currently informed with respect to 
such activities, there was no communication 
between them. As a result, the Comptroller 
General estimated the financial loss to the 
Government at over $16,250,000 and a year 
of research effort. 

This year, NASA, at the request of the 
House Science and Space Committee released 
a study entitled “Evaluation of U.S.S.R. 
Versus United States Output in Space Sci- 
ences.” From this report the Washington 
Star stated that “our top experts have flatly 
declared that the United States is far ahead 
of the Soviet Union in space research.” 
President Kennedy has quoted conclusions 
from this report. These conclusions, the 
report states, are the result of a perusal of 
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the Soviet literature and personal contacts 
between the scientists of both countries at 
two international conferences. Yet only one 
specific Soviet publication can be clearly 
identified from the NASA report’s bibliog- 
raphy on U.S.S.R. periodical literature on 
space sciences. 

In the report’s table of space science con- 
tributions of United States and U.S.S.R. 
periodical literature for the year 1959, there 
are 64 items listed for the United States and 
8 items for the U.S.S.R. Obtaining a stand- 
ard of measure from approximately all of 
the 64 U.S. items, an associate and I, after 
a brief search have compiled a bibliography 
of pertinent U.S.S.R. space science articles. 
By narrowly defining the standard, we have 
approximately 100 pertinent items, and using 
a fair standard, about 150 items. It is our 
conclusion that the NASA evaluation was 
made upon the basis of less than 5 percent 
of the pertinent Soviet space science litera- 
ture and upon abstracts rather than upon 
knowledge of the text of the actual articles. 

Based on such incomplete search the num- 
ber of Soviet space science contributions 
listed in the table is inaccurate. However, 
the NASA report announces “The United 
States and U.S.S.R. papers are of comparable 
quality but the number of U.S. papers 
greatly exceeds the U.S.S.R. contribution. 
This very sizeable discrepancy in the level 
of effort constitutes the most significant dif- 
ference between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. space research programs * * * The 
United States stands strongly to the fore 
in the quantity of work, in its volume, and 
in the number and variety of fields in which 
we have been doing original work.” These 
conclusions of progress relating to space 
sciences are based on NASA’s numbers ratio 
premise that there are 64 pertinent U.S. 
articles as contrasted to only 8 pertinent 
U.S.S.R, contributions in 1959. But what 
good are such conclusions if a search of the 
available Soviet literature of 1959 easily dis- 
closes a 100 or more pertinent Soviet articles 
relating to space sciences. 

The space program provides a crucial il- 
lustration of an activity which cannot oper- 
ate on a program of-information communi- 
cation which might have been adequate in 
1900. 

The space program’s entire pace and suc- 
cess depend upon mastery of up-to-the-min- 
ute classified and nonclassified information 
on current R. & D. projects in different dis- 
ciplines (biology and physics); different la- 
boratories; different governmental agencies; 
different scientists, contractors, and subcon- 
tractors; different universities, and different 
countries. 

Despite the urgent need for the rapid and 
effective communication of information, the 
Senate Government Operations Committee ° 
this past month reported that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration does 
not even have a central index of all its “in 
house” and extramural research and develop- 
ment projects, now in process. It was also 
stated that ‘another of the important phases 
of the information problem concerns dupli- 
cation of effort—either on an intentional or 
unintentional basis. The Department of De- 
fense does not have a reliable study on the 
extent of unintentional duplication, but 
some estimates run as high as 10 percent.” 
Thus, it is even more understandable how 
both DOD and NASA unwittingly have placed 
contracts for the same space vehicle with- 
out informing the other. 

The committee also disclosed that un- 
knowing duplication in electronic research 
and development projects, as conducted by 
DOD, may cost over $200 million a year, Yet 
to do a job it is necessary to know if pos- 
sible not only what is accomplished or old 
but—if the knowledge is available—what is 
being accomplished, 
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The need for imp”ovement in our com- 
munication media is obvious. The resulting 
merits of instituting such a program versus 
the costs of the necessary machinery are 
justified on the basis of improved achieve- 
ments, both in the management of our Na- 
tion’s research effort, its direct conduct, ad- 
ministrative tidiness, and its need as an es- 
sential governmental service for our tax pay- 
ing industrial, engineering, and research 
units for economic survival. Benefits such 
as avoidance of duplication, thought stimu- 
lation and possible creativity, improvement 
of general and schedule planning and budg- 
eting, improved decision making, identifica- 
tion of information sources, opportunity to 
cooperate, the possible prevention of nega- 
tive results, time compression between dis- 
covery and application result from prompt 
information. 

The President’s Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology,.established March 13, 
1959, knows that the problem exists but it, 
in turn, has thrown the buck to the Federal 
Advisory Committee on Scientific Informa- 
tion attached to the National Science Foun- 
dation, Since November 17, 1959, when this 
group met to consider a report on the “Inter- 
national Federation on Documentation” it 
has met only on October 15, 1960, to revise 
its membership and subcommittees, Time 
is of the essence, but it appears that time 
is something which these high level units 
have in excess. 

III. CONCLUSION 


The problem of planning, managing, and 
coordinating this Nation’s more than $13 bil- 
lion scientific research and development pro- 
gram, particularly the $9.1 billion portion 
funded by the Federal Government has be- 
come increasingly acute. 

Costs are rising; the program is expand- 
ing in magnitude, complexity, and diversity; 
increasing numbers of specialized manpow- 
er are engaged and their work in different 
disciplines becomes more and more closely 
interrelated. Decisions—by scientists, engi- 
neers, administrators, the President, and the 
Congress—must be made more promptly and 
entail more significant consequences than 
ever before. 

No administrator or scientist, however 
competent, can attempt to know personally 
about all current work relating to his field. 

Sound decisionmaking requires knowl- 
edge of prior results—that is, consultation 
of published and other available reports and 
articles on research or references to further 
information sources. From the very incep- 
tion of a project to its completion, there is 
need for a reliable information communica- 
tion media. The need exists both for pur- 
poses of administration and for conduct of 
the Nation’s expanding research and devel- 
opment enterprise. The need never has been 
more urgent. If we do not act, the Soviets 
will maintain their lead in space develop- 
ment and the Soviet aim to overtake us as 
the most productive nation in the world 
through world technological leadership, will 
be no idle boast. 





t Jennie and Herschel F. Clesner, ‘The Dis- 
semination of Technical, Scientific, and En- 
gineering Information as a Factor in Com- 
petitive Coexistence,” Federal Bar Journal, 
July-September 1957, pp. 236-254. 

2 The [purpose] is to make possible a spec- 
troscopic analysis of the elements which 
compose the moon’s surface. Phases III and 
IV are probes to determine the physical and 
chemical nature of the surface of the moon. 
Other experimental probes may be substi- 
tuted in order not to poison the moon with 
radiation. However, the supposed value of 
the propaganda effect of hitting a specific 
point on the moon with a nuclear charge 
could be the determinant in [doing it] 
carrying it out. 
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* Clesner, supra, pp. 239 and 240. 

*Sec. 204(b) of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, 72 Stat. 431, 42 U.S.C, 
2474(b). 

5 “Coordination of Information on Current 
Scientific Research and Development Sup- 
ported by the United States,” prepared for 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and its Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 17, 1961. 





Front-Door Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two articles recently published in 
the Daily Banner, Cambridge, Md. Mr. 
Maurice Rimpo, editor of this outstand- 
ing daily, has a keen knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, and I wish to commend 
these articles to the attention of the 
Members of Congress: 

FRONT-Door CHALLENGE 


Castro is not a universal hero throughout 
South America but the social reforms which 
the Cuban dictator has promised to bring 
about have caught the imagination of the 
peoples of Latin America, U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson ‘told President Kennedy on 
his return from a 16,000-mile trip which 
took him into many capitals. If Castro 
forms no threat to the security of the United 
States and the hemisphere, Castroism with 
its implied social and economic benefits 
clearly does. Latin America will be a show- 
case for the system which is able to bring 
about land reform, lend strength to national 
economies, raise levels of health and educa- 
tion. 

President Kennedy’s alliance for progress, 
with its multimillion-dollar aid attached, is 
this country’s answer to the challenge of 
Latin America. But we must overcome a 
great deal of anti-American prejudice which 
springs from our lack of understanding and 
interest in the past. The Communists, who 
always need a whipping boy to divert atten- 
tion from their own shortcomings, have one 
tailormade in Uncle Sam. Anti-Nixon and 
anti-Stevenson riots in the chief cities of 
South America should make us pause long 
enough to reflect on our past failure to aline 
ourselves with democratic forces there. Alli 
too often the phrase “investment in Latin 
America” has meant dividends to North 
Americans rather than South Americans. 

Ambassador Stevenson did not return home 
exuding confidence that a well-heeled pro- 
gram of aid to South America will automat- 
ically produce democratic government every- 
where in the lower hemisphere. Castro is 
convinced his brand of socialism can bring 
about needed reforms in Cuba without help 
from the West. Many nations now strad- 
dling the fence of neutralism have their eyes 
on Cuba as well as other areas of the world 
where the Communist tinkerers claim they 
can produce social and economic change far 
quicker than the democracies. Among peo- 
ples who have never had much of the world’s 
goods, the loss of freedom which commu- 
nism and socialism entail may seem like a 
small price to pay for full stomachs. 
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On the positive side, Mr. Stevenson found 
among South American governments an 
awareness of the growing threat from com- 
munism and Castroism. President Ken- 
nedy’s alliance for progress has aroused hope 
that the challenge posed by the stirring 
masses in their countries can be met suc- 
cessfully without violent revolution. So far, 
this is only a hope and not a foregone con- 
clusion. The Coramunist apparatus is well 
entrenched in the labor unions, the colleges 
and in other sectors of life in South America. 
Few may need to spend weeks and months 
in debate, but the Reds are at work now 
undermining Latin America for a possible 
Communist take-over. 





Room To NEGOTIATE 


Two and a half years ago the Russians 
handed to the West a timetable which gave 
Britain, France, and the United States 6 
months to get out of Berlin. Since that time 
the Russians have applied pressure inter- 
mittently without ever quite provoking a 
showdown. After the 1960 summit confer- 
ence ended in failure, Premier Khrushchev 
returned home by way of East Germany. 
With the U-2 incident fresh in mind, the 
Russian leader might have used that occa- 
sion to promise a peace treaty to the Ger- 
mans without delay. Instead, he chose to 
speak softly. 

The Allied capitals are inclined to view 
more seriously Premier rushchev’s latest 
announcement that he will sign a separate 
peace with Germany by the end of this 
year. President Kennedy’s frm stand at 
Vienna may not have been warning enough 
to the Soviet that the West will fight rather 
than back down in Berlin, Western diplo- 
mats feel. Therefore the Allies will take 
several steps to get that point across with- 
out equivocation. European defenses will 
quietly be strengthened. The United 
States will firm up its own civil and military 
defenses. Meanwhile, diplomatic channels 
will continue to be used to advise Mr. 
Khrushchev against miscalculation. 

But there is more to meeting the threat 
than issuing every soldier an extra clip of 
bullets. The signing of a Russian-East 
German peace treaty would not necessary 
precipitate war. It might make little dif- 
ference if, as a result of the treaty, the 
Western right of access to Berlin was not 
tampered with. The Big Three have hinted 
that they will shoot their way into Berlin 
if need be. But they are not agreed on 
the way to handle a nibbling attack. Sup- 
pose an East German inspector refused to 
pass an Allied truck or two heading toward 
Berlin. You wouldn't declare war over this 
any sooner than you would swat a fly with 
a sledgehammer. Western strategy must be 
shaped to cope with the nuisance as well 
as with the major assault. 

The Soviet and Allied positions on Ger- 
many are not now so rigidly fixed that the 
world is inevitably rolling downhill toward 
war. Mr. Khrushchev has left himself el- 
bowroom to negotiate and, in Western eyes, 
has not even now issued an ultimatum. 
Allied capitals are debating the Berlin ques- 
tion with some doubt being voiced about 
the Western position which has not brought 
about a solution in 15 years. 





Taft Data Sought 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Taft 
family has rendered outstanding service 
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to this Nation for many years. . Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, have been widely recognized 
as outstanding national leaders. This 
tradition of service is now being carried 
on by Charles P. Taft, who is organizing 
a museum in which Taft family docu- 
ments will be available for historians, 
students, and individual citizens. The 
New York Times of June 25 carries an 
article which describes this worthwhile 
project and appeals for the cooperation 
of the public in sending in to the Honor- 
able Charles P. Taft any documents or 
other information which is available that 
may be made part of the Taft Museum. 
Under previous permission I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Tarr Data SovucHT—Son oF Ex-PRESIDENT 

SEEKs RECORDS FOR MUSEUM 

CINCINNATI, June 24.—Charles P. Taft IT, 
son of President William Howard Taft, is 
seeking letters, photographs, and other me- 
morabilia concerning his father, for exhibi- 
tion in the Taft birthplace. The birthplace 
is to be restored and made into a museum 
by the Taft Memorial Association. 

The birthplace, which until just a few 
months ago had been divided into small 
apartments, was recently acquired by the 
association, of which Charles P. Taft is presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Taft hopes to locate records that would 
be of historical interest. It is hoped that 
some of these documents will have informa- 
tion about the appearance and decorations 
of the home during President Taft’s boy- 
hood. 

For this purpose Mr. Taft is trying to get 
in touch with families and descendants of 
those associated with his father’s adminis- 
tration or sat with him in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Taft’s office is_in the First National 
Bank Buiiding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





St. Luke’s Pathologist To Serve on SS 
“Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
the following article which appeared in 
the June 11 issue of the Saginaw News. 
I am sure that my colleagues will join 
with me in commending all of those 
participating in Project Hope and I 
know that this project will continue to 
benefit the peoples of the world: 

Sr. LuKe’s PaTHOLoGist To Serve on SS 
“Horr” 

Two years ago when Project Hope was just 
in the process of becoming a reality, two 
Plint pathologists decided to volunteer their 
services to the cause. 

Since then Dr. Frank V. Hodges left Flint’s 
Hurley Hospital to become pathologist of St. 
Luke’s Hospital here. Tuesday he will leave 
to begin a 2-month stint aboard the hospital 
ship, SS Hope I. 

Actually, the project directors requested 
doctors to volunteer for 4 months, but Dr. 
Hodges and his then-associate at Hurley, 
Dr. Edwin Knights, decided to split the term. 
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Dr. Knights now is completing his 2 
months on board. The ship, which had been 
in the Indonesia area, hit a reef and is stop- 
ping for repairs at Hong Kong before going 
on to its next port: Saigon. 

There the two pathologists plan to meet 
Thursday to make the switch. 

Once on board, Dr. Hodges will direct the 
work of the ship’s seven-member laboratory 
staff. Completely equipped to handle all 
medical needs, the ship has a staff of 15 
permanent and 15 volunteer doctors, 30 
nurses, plus the laboratory technicians and 
crew. 

Although some 15,000 persons have been 
treated without cost since the SS Hope I 
first sailed last September 15, its main pur- 
pose is instruction. 

Teaching programs are designed to pro- 
vide doctors in the areas visited with the 
latest in diagnosis, treatment, drugs, and 
operating techniques. There is closed-circuit 
television to broadcast actual operations to 
the instruction rooms, plus other similar 
facilities. 

So far, indications are that Project Hope 
has been well received in the Indonesian 
ports visited since the ship sailed in Sep- 
tember. 

Funds are being raised for a similar hos- 
pital ship, to be called the SS Hope II, to 
serve in the Caribbean and South American ’ 
areas. Invitations have come from many 
areas for such ships. 

In fact, Dr. Hodges didn’t know exactly 
where he would be serving until he was noti- 
fied last month. 

In Saigon he expects to encounter few 
problems since most of the professional 
people speak English or interpreters will be 
available to translate into the French, Chi- 
nese and various dialects spoken. 

Project Hope picks up the tab for his 
plane fare to and from Saigon. Also he will 
be provided with living quarters and his 
meals while aboard the ship where he will 
be most of the time. 

But he hopes to get ashore and tour 
Saigon. Most of his film probably will be 
used during stopovers at Hong Kong and 
Honolulu on the homeward trip. 

Until he returns August 20, his wife, Lois, 
and their two children, Jeff, 6, and Ann, 3, 
expect to spend their time visiting relatives 
in Ohio and West Virginia. 

A pathologist since 1954, Dr. Hodges served 
as resident pathologist for 3 years at Wayne 
County General Hospital and 1 year at 
Springfield, Ohio. He was associate pathol- 
ogist at Flint’s Hurley Hospital more than 
2 years when he took over as pathologist at 
St. Luke’s Hospital here. 





Readymade Suckers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald, Mon- 
day, June 25, 1961. It speaks for itself, 
so without further introduction I re- 
spectfully call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

READYMADE SUCKERS 

Back from a long and tiring tour of South 
America is Adlai Stevenson, the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 


Stevenson took the tour at the request of 
and as the personal representative of Presi- 
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aent Kennedy. We don’t know what he told 
the President privately, but publicly, he 
stated he was upset by the problems of our 
Latin neighbors. 

These problems existed before Adlai’s trip, 
still do exist, and will no doubt continue. 
Most of them are well known. Adlai could 
have learned of them by reading newspapers 
or State Department records. 

Whether or not his trip actually did any 
good remains to be seen. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that it did a lot of harm. All along his 
route, just as was former Vice President 
Nixon, he was greeted by unrest, riots, rock- 
throwing, and in several cases, murder. 

A plot on Stevenson’s life has even been 
reported. Factfinding may be necessary as 
far as this Government is concerned, but we 
are saps in the way we go about it. 

Stevenson’s trip was announced well ahead 
of time. His entire itinerary was published. 
He was a readymade setup for the Commu- 
nist groups in South America who wanted to 
stir up trouble and put on appearances of 
Yankee hatred. 

And they did just this. In one country, 
four persons were killed in anti-Adlai riot- 
ing. In another two. Many Latin Ameri- 
cans will blame us, 

If we are going to meet the Communist 
threat around the world, we must quit play- 
ing into their hands by serving them ready- 
made opportunities to give us black eyes. 
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Commencement Address to Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy by Dr. John R. 
Dunning, Dean, School of Engineering, 
Columbia University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS TO PHILADELPHIA 

COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, PHILADELPHIA, 

Pa., SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 1961 


(By Dr. John R. Dunning, dean, School of 
Engineering, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y.) 


This is the time of year when deans and 
scholars and industrialists and politicians 
and other wise men stuff their briefcases 
with their most important platitudes and 
go about the country, assisting a new gen- 
eration to emerge from colleges and take 
their responsible places in society. I have 
done my share of commencement speaking— 
perhaps more than my share. It is a pleas- 
ant avocation. The graduates have a certain 
appealing eagerness, the parents have a cer- 
tain innocent pride, the faculty have a cer- 
tain harmless dignity, the speaker has a 
certain immunity from criticism—even per- 
haps immunity from attention. 

But besides the charm of the occasion, 
there are other reasons for delivering a 
commencement address. It is one of the 
few opportunities one finds to make a speech 
which does not have to be confined to—or 
pegged firmly to—the news of the day. Here 
one can turn away for a moment from the 
immediate problems that beset us, from the 
frightening news of our international adven- 
tures and misadventures, from the ominous 
military situation, from the grave moral 
crisis between the races, from the paradoxes 
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of our new (and poorly understood) mixed 
economy. Here one can talk instead about 
certain abiding values which, though they 
are always new, are not news, and which 
though they are precious, are not always 
valued. 

And so today, in this appropriate setting 
and to this peculiarly appropriate audience, 
I should like to say a few not very conclusive 
words about an ancient conflict which hap- 
pens to have become singularly acute and 
dangerous in our lifetime; a conflict which 
is all the more dangerous because it is totally 
unreal. I mean, of course, the traditional 
dichotomy between the exact or material 
sciences and the humanistic or literary 
studies. 

This distinction or opposition has recently 
been analyzed in a much discussed and very 
sane little book by my old friend and col- 
league, Sir Charles Snow. The book is called, 
as you know, The Two Cultures. The title 
is apt, not only because it calls attention to 
a longstanding estrangement, but also be- 
cause it calls attention to the fact that both 
the humanities and the sciences are genuine 
cultures—a fact that many humanists are 
reluctant to concede. 

It happens that a few days ago I came 
across a clipping in my files which brought 
home to me very keenly how very bitter this 
estrangement has sometimes been. The 
clipping is an article by Ford Madox Ford. 
Ford Madox Ford was one of the creators of 
modern fictional technique, a collaborator 
of Joseph Conrad, a truly distinguished man 
of letters. In April 1935, there appeared in 
the American Mercury, in those days still 
one of the leading intellectual periodicals 
in this country, a little manifesto called 
Hands Off the Arts. Let me read you a few 
examples of the thinking of a traditional 
humanist as he confronts the modern world: 


First excerpt. “A man may be a very proper 
man, a good citizen, neighbor, father, or small 
producer and may yet know nothing of any 
science whatever, or have had only the most 
rudimentary mechanico-technical instruc- 
tion. But without contacts with one or the 
other arts his ideals will be those of the 
savage.” 

There is a lot more to this sweeping state- 
ment, but it is more of the same nonsense. 
Even in 1935 it was difficult to be an en- 
lightened citizen and certainly impossible 
to be a viably efficient small producer unless 
one knew something of science and tech- 
nology. It is obvious that Madox Ford, at 
least, had no notion of any economic reali- 
ties later than the 15th or 16th century, and 
had no notion whatever of what wins the 
wars which poets have been singing about 
since the beginning of literature. 


The second excerpt concerns what the 
writer considers to be a natural alliance be- 
tween technology and totalitarianism against 
culture. He says that “the turning point 
of the history of the modern world” occurred 
in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, “when 
the blond-beast tradition of applied science 
and machanics registered its first immense 
victory over the Latin tradition of the 
humaner letters * * * at the battle of 
Sedan.” Madox Ford was a great lover of 
France, and presumably was dismayed to see 
the battle of Sedan refought and rewon by 
the blond beasts a few years later, this time 
on a scale of devastation, horror and shame 
that he, so proud of his ignorance of modern 
technology, could scarcely have conceived. 
And doubtless he managed subsequently to 
be oblivious of the fact—that very incon- 
venient fact—that the restoration of culture 
in Europe was the work not of French 
humane letters but of American technology. 

Now, Madox Ford is an extreme case, an 
unusual case, admittedly. But I do have 
the optimistic feeling that it is more unusual 
in 1961 than it was in 1935. 
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Of course, one still finds among literary 
folk a kind of sullen resistance to the notion 
that there might be any values in science 
worth cherishing. To many _ so-called 
humanists, science is a nuisance. It is a 
damned nuisance, because it appears to be 
the agency of appalling destruction and 
despotism. How easy it is for these good, if 
somewhat forgetful people, to look back to 
the past when military deaths were reckoned 
in the thousands rather than in tens of 
millions: how simple it is to blame this 
awful change upon the scientists and engi- 
neers who have invented atomic and ther- 
monuclear bombs, ballistic missiles and the 
like. How simple—and how wrong. When 
one considers the relatively small popula- 
tions involved, the annihilation strategy of 
the golden horde has never been exceeded 
for sheer terror. Population for population, 
Hiroshima fared no worse than Drogheda, 
the Irish city of 30,000 men, women, and 
children in which Cromwell’s saintly sol- 
diery, using only swords, left but 30 human 
beings alive. The ferocity of man was not 
invented by scientists, and the ingenious 
ferocity of man will make do quite ade- 
quately with whatever weapons happen to 
be at hand. 

In general, the history of engineering and 
science is a history of profound reluctance 
to use knowledge for purposes of destruc- 
tion. My colleagues and I who worked on 
nuclear energy in the 1930’s and the 1940’s 
were not happy about the military applica- 
tions of our work. And even though we were 
engaged in a war for what was obviously the 
preservation of basic human decency as well 
as the preservation of political liberty, we 
probably would have been even more re- 
luctant than we were, if we had not believed 
that our Nazi adversaries were on the thres- 
hold of achieving and unleasing atomic war- 
fare. And even then, we were in the habit 
of consoling ourselves, as my own diaries 
from those years remind me, with projects 
for the peaceful use of this new force. I 
dare say Archimedes felt the same way. 
Probably Leonardo da Vinci did not—there 
was @ very cruel side to Leonardo—but he 
was, after all, a professional humanist and 
only an amateur engineer. If you want to 
find men who willingly use their intellects 
for glorifying war and rationalizing the en- 
slavement of their fellow humans, you must 
go to the poets, to the philosophers, to the 
historians. Homer sang “the wrath of 
Achilles,” Virgil sang “of arms and the 
man.” Thomas Carlyle tried to portray the 
atrocious Dr. Francia, a classical South 
American despot, as a great hero. For every 
engineer who (like Georges Sorel) glorified 
violence or who (like Vilfredo Paretro) justi- 
fied oppression, you can find a hundred 
fanatical literary men. I am not denounc- 
ing literature. I am simply observing that 
it is from humanism itself that conscious 
inhumanity arises. Why? Because too in- 
tense, too exclusive a concern with human 
affairs, suffused as they must be by human 
passions, leads to a loss of sensitivity. With- 
out the chastening effect of looking at the 
vast, indifferent universe of physics; with- 
out the calming effect of the evolutionary 
biologist’s vision of all life as a great family; 
without the discipline of contemplating the 
mathematician’s universe of pure beauty and 
order, our minds tend to run amok. 

Humanism—and by the word “humanism” 
I do not intend the narrow sense in which 
one sometimes hears it used nowadays as a 
pretty name for atheism, but rather its broad 
meaning which embraces all aspects of 
human destiny including the eternal— 
humanism and science are symbiotic. Each 
furnishes the other with a necessary con- 
text. The humanist must learn to see the 
contentions and ambitions and sufferings 
of humanity in the settings illuminated by 
science—the macroscopic setting of relativity 
physics, which shows us the baffling regu- 
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larities of a cosmos endlessly being reborn, 
and the submicroscopic setting of quantum 
physics and biophysics, with all their tan- 
talizing hints of order and design beneath 
the confusing proliferation of living 
phenomena, 

For their part, the scientist, the mathe- 
matician and the engineer must learn to 
see their kind of knowledge as only one 
province in the spacious and various realm 
of the human intellect, and must learn never 
to try to coerce the free movements of the 
human spirit into deterministic patterns. 
Too intense and exclusive a concentration on 
impersonal abstractions can produce a ter- 
rible blindness. 

I implied before that Madox Ford's anti- 
scientific commentaries seem naive and fool- 
ish to us now because we are really beginning 
to see a mutual respect, if not mutual under- 
standing, growing up between science and 
the humanities. This is a fertile ground 
for hope. But there have always been men 
who in their work and thought embodied 
the kind of synthesis I have been urging. 
I might even offer as an example of this 
the discipline which, in a vague way, I rep- 
resent here—the profession of engineering. 
But we can look to an older and perhaps a 
better example—the discipline which you 
represent, the art of healing. 

In the physician, the scientist and human- 
ist meet. This is true by historical neces- 
sity, by logical necessity, for the human or- 
ganism is a vastly complicated compound of 
thought and passion and chemistry and phy- 
sics. The first healers were, I suppose, witch 
doctors and shamans. Much of their art 
was merely sympathetic magic. Then, by 
the operation of pragmatic selection—very 
much like the operation of natural selection 
in biological evolution—the lore of the 
herbalists and the gatherers of “simples” 
began to acquire some efficaciousness. Sur- 
gery and medication produced effects. But 
there were two serious weaknesses in this 
development: First, there was—and I am 
afraid there still is—very inadequate atten- 
tion to the scientific foundations of this 
empirical knowledge, poor understanding of 
the reasons why this or that therapy pro- 
duced its effects. Second, the effects are of 
more than one kind. Inserting a chemical 
into the complicated human system pro- 
duces effects which are immediate and vis- 
ible—and other effects which are delayed and 
possibly covert. Deleting tissue from an in- 
tricately balanced system produces effects 
which may indeed include relief of disease 
or distress, but which may also throw the 
system subtly and irremediably out of bal- 
ance; the surgeon who performs a gas- 
trectomy this year to relieve an ulcer, may 
very probably find himself removing a gan- 
grenous gall bladder 2 or 3 years from now. 
And he will not really know why—he will 
have embarked on an empirical course of 
action without full knowledge of its causes 
and consequences. 

Moreover, the effects of therapy may derive 
not from the specific therapy at all, but from 
the mere fact that any therapy is admin- 
istered, for so complex is the etiology of 
physical disease states, so inextricably in- 
tertwined with mental states, that many 
quite tangible and real physical ailments are 
really a kind of organic cry for sympathy. 

For these historic reasons, therefore, the 
arts of healing have remained too pragmatic 
and have tended to be reliant upon physical 
or. chemical interventions in the later stages 
of organic proeesses, processes which require 
restoration or alteration in their earliest 
stages. 

Nevertheless, the healers have had, from 
the very birth of their art, a genuine vision 
of the peculiarity of man as a link between 
the universe of thought and the universe of 
matter, between the world of the humanities 
and the world of exact science. 
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It is tragically easy to lose this vision. In 
the flurry and competitive insecurity of daily 
practice, the physician frequently is driven 
to rely on hasty expedients and (let us 
never be afraid to face this) saleable special- 
ties. It is tragically easy to suppose that 
the insertion of a knife will remedy a dis- 
ease. It is tragically easy to be content to 
pump into a system molecules that resemble 
some molecules which the system has mys- 
teriously ceased to synthesize for itself, and 
to call this curing. If we recognize the 
physician’s special excellence as a humanist- 
scientist, we must also recognize the one 
or two aspects in which the arts of healing 
are insufficiently humanistic and insuffi- 
ciently scientific. 

From the point of view of the scientist and 
engineer, the human body may be looked at 
almost as if it were a magnificently designed 
industrial plant, far more complicated, far 
more efficient, far more advanced in automa- 
tion and sophisticated in engineering than 
any factory ever built. This plant has its 
inputs—its food and water and air and 
radiation- and thermal energy. It has its 
products and its waste products. It has its 
indescribably multifarious internal processes. 
And this plant is regulated by a centrally 
controlled system operating through the 
finest communication system ever con- 
structed, the nerves. This control and com- 
munications system is so wonderful that it 
can even understand—it can even begin to 
understand itself. For untold centuries, 
healers persisted in oversimplifying the or- 
ganic system. Sometimes they turned to 
holistic simplifications—they refused to con- 
sider either symptoms or intermediate path- 
ways of disease, and instead they concen- 
trated on moral ultimates, like virtue, or 
supernatural intrusions, likedemons. And at 
other times they turned to focal simplifica- 
tions, refusing to consider why disease states 
occur and what produces the symptoms, in- 
stead concentrating on the detailed correc- 
tion of local effects. These tendencies persist. 
Instead of burning out a cancer with a red 
hot poker, we now may burn out a cancer 
with gamma radiation—but the physical ef- 
fects upon the “treated” tissue are astonish- 
ingly similar. We have so much to learn. 
Indeed, we have yet to learn just what it is 
we have to learn. 

But slowly we do perceive that we can in 
fact treat a disease state as an imbalance in 
a system and we can bring to bear on it 
those intuitions and principles—still in a 
very primitive state of development—which 
we are deriving from our knowledge of 
sybernetic and control systems, of com- 
munications networks, of fluid-flow systems, 
of interface chemistry, and of a host of other 
areas of new investigation in the applied 
physical sciences. Let it be said that the 
creative movement in the art of healing of 
which this institution is a foremost exemplar, 
has been especially excellent in its insistance 
that the human body be treated as an or- 
ganized system rather than as a collection of 
limbs and organs. 

But there is another sense—the humanistic 
sense—in which the arts of healing are even 
more limited. Only a few glimpses have so 
far been vouchsafed us of the wonderful 
interpenetration of mental and physical 
processes in the human organism. We know 
that even in such apparently biochemical dis- 
ease states as cancer there are curious onsets 
and remissions which appear to be connected 
with emotional experiences. We can per- 
ceive that among the stimuli which may 
disrupt the control systems of the human 
body are disorders related to the highest 
centers of perception and_ cerebration. 
There is some connection between cytology 
and psychology. But alas, we are not yet 
prepared to act upon these suspicions and 
these bits of knowledge. 

Perhaps the profession of healing is too 
disorganized by traditional affiliations, too 
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fragmented by specialization. I believe, how- 
ever—in this ambient of hope and earnest- 
ness, I am convinced—that the next gener- 
ation will see the emergency of a new and 
much broader synthesis, in which the 
physician will no longer regard the patient 
who walks into his office as a mere porter 
carrying a “case” of something. 

No one knows—certainly I do not know— 
what might be the dimensions or configura- 
tions of this new synthesis. We may be cer- 
tain only of one thing. It must be based 
upon a conception—a conception at once 
intellectually understood and deeply felt— 
of the physician as both a humanist and a 
scientist. Or else it will be a delusion and 
a mockery. 





What Will Socialized Medicine Mean to 
Your Pocketbook? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading citizens of New Jersey is my con- 
stituent, Mrs. Carroll A. Dayharsh, of 
475 Graphic Boulevard, New Milford, 
N.J. Mrs. Dayharsh is a _ registered 
pharmacist in New York and New Jersey 
and holds a life membership in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
She has been a trustee of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association; and pres- 
ently is serving as the first woman presi- 
dent of the Bergen County Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. She also participated in 
Governor Meyner’s Conference on New 
Horizons on Chronic Illness Control; was 
the recipient of the Frederick B. Kilmer 
Award in New Jersey Pharmacy; and re- 
ceived the Ted Mack Citation as an out- 
standing pharmacist and civic leader; 
served as president of Teaneck College 
Club; president of Washington Irving 
PTA (Teaneck) and as a member of the 
Teaneck Board of Education. 

Last December Mrs. Dayharsh made 
an address before the Legislation Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club of Teaneck, 
N.J., on the subject of “What Will So- 
cialized Medicine Mean to Your Pocket- 
book.” 

Because of the many bills which have 
been introduced to provide medical care 
at the Federal level and the wide interest 
in the subject, I ask unanimous consent 
to have her address included in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp: 

“WHAT WILL SOCIALIZED MEDICINE MEAN TO 
Your POCKETBOOK ?’’ 
(By Mrs. Carroll A. Dayharsh) 

“The great source of America’s strength 
is our system of competitive free enterprise. 
We know, but so do our enemies. Those who 
seek to destroy our power and our prosperity 
are concentrating their attacks on this key- 
stone of our success. They know that if it 
collapses, the entire structure will fall.” 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 

You may wonder why I’m using 4 quota- 
tion on free enterprise when my topic deals 
with socialization of medicine. With the 
tremendous political changes taking place in 
our times, we are faced with the extreme 
dangers of becoming prey to one of the old- 
est, most successful political chicanery per- 
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petrated on the peoples of a democracy, that 
of becoming victims of bureaucrtaic rule 
under the benevolent guise of a paternalistic 
government, for the aHNeged good of the 
people. 

The. ambitious politician, the sincere but 
misguided reformer with strong political con- 
victions can manipulate public opinion 
through easily obtained publicity for their 
good cause often to the public’s irreparable 
loss. People with the ability to destroy are 
usually more vocal than those with ability 
to build. As responsible citizens our quest 
for true, unbiased facts, concerning these 
humanitarians in disguise, has never been 
more urgent, because our survival as a de- 
mocracy depends on a thorough understand- 
ing of the techniques employed in bringing 
about a welfare state. A welfare state in a 
democracy is the beginning of share the 
wealth by systematic dispensing, through po- 
litical channels and without regard to pro- 
ductivity, of domestic wealth; the end is a 
police state and loss of all liberty. 

In this past campaign, many politicians 
have played upon the American compassion 
for the aged and they have grossly attempt- 
ed to hoodwink the public by misrepre- 
senting facts. The medical problem of the 
aged has been used as a pawn for political 
advantage; it has beem used as a vote-get- 
ting bait to give the Federal Government 
control over our lives from the cradle to the 
grave. Once the principle of necessary 
health care is accepted, the whole axis on 
which American life revolves, begins to 
crumble. 

Socialized medicine is not a new concept. 
Obligatory health insurance started in 
Prussia in 1845. Later Bismarck, who hated 
communism, introduced compulsory sickness 
insurance in 1884. He used this scheme to 
buy the loyalty of the German masses, as a 
means of keeping them from becoming Com- 
munists. Bismarck adopted “national so- 
cialism to prevent international socialism,” 
to use his own words. History records that 
absenteeism supposedly due to illness trebled 
in a 45-year period in Germany. Lenin will 
go down in history as having written the 
first complete cradle-to-the-grave plan in 
1917. In France, social insurance was intro- 
duced in 1928 without the consent and 
against the very vocal resistance of those 
who were supposed to benefit. Strikes and 
violent labor disturbances resulted. The 
German workers a half century earlier and 
the French both resisted being forced into a 
humanitarian scheme, because they recog- 
nized that they would pay the price them- 
selves in the form of contributions and in- 
creased cost of living. They understood 
that a tremendous power position and a new 
bastion of bureaucracy were being built up 
at their expense. 

Lenin’s influence on the West made itself 
felt after World War II. His ideological in- 
fluence, embodied in the Beveridge Plan of 
1943 brought socialized medicine in the 
British Isles and has since spread through- 
out Europe, Latin America, and is now 
threatening our own land. 

This fall I was privileged to get some first- 
hand information on the National Health 
Program as it operates in Great Britain. 
When this became law in England in 1948 
it promised free medical, hospital and dental 
care, free drugs, and other appliances. It 
really covered the gamut of health care in 
and out of the hospital for everyone, and 
was to have cost a modest 170 million pounds 
a year. This figure doubled in the first year, 
and in 1958, 10 years later, the National 
Health Service cost soared to 707 million 
pounds, quite a jump from the original esti- 
mate, almost five times as great. This free 
service is costing each British family about 
$140 a year. 

The human element, the “something for 
nothing” desire brought a tremendous in- 
crease for medical care, for drugs and for 
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hospital beds. All this increased medical 
care should have reduced the amount of 
sickness, but instead there was a 50-percent 
increase in absenteeism with corresponding 
claims for loss of wages. 

The irony of the situation becomes ap- 
parent when you realize that in 1956 Britain 
paid 1 milliom pounds ($2,800,000) for 
bottles in which to put free medication and 
only $75,000 for mental health research. As 
one Britisher put it, “Floods of money feed 
the insatiable appetite for pills, while funda- 
mental medical research is largely neg- 
lected.” 

What about mounting bureaucracy? One 
out of every 100 Britishers (400,000) is em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Health, 24 clerks 
for every doctor in the British Isles. In the 
United States, a Government-operated med- 
ical system would on that basis call for addi- 
tional employment of 1,740,000 clerks, and 
it would call for an office building that would 
make the Pentagon look like an ant hill next 
to a mountain by comparison. 

Bureaucratic centralization not only im- 
pedes and discourages management, but 
actually invites waste. Prodigality pays and 
economy does not. Nationalized hospitals 
have to submit to the Minister of Health, 
their budget for the ensuing year several 
months ahead. If they need additional 
funds, they have great difficulty in getting 
them, so they are forced to overstate their 
needs and spend the money too, or they are 
penalized the following year by a propor- 
tionate curtailment of funds. 

As to the medical results, the patient is 
being shifted back and forth between over- 
crowded and poorly equipped general practi- 
tioners and overcrowded and understaffed 
institutions. Any Federal health program, 
however, devised, seeks to put on a produc- 
tion line basis one of the most delicate pro- 
fessional relationships, that between doctor, 
pharmacist and patient. As the English 
experiment has demonstrated, it would make 
participation in the program a criterion for 
treatment, rather than objective evidence of 
sickness. It would substitute the judgment 
of bureaucrats, for the judgment of physi- 
cians. 

Listen to this letter written on August 18, 
1959 in the Daily Telegraph by Sir Walter 
Hanney, “A heedless public wearily accepts 
a steadily declining standard which the 
munificent and much vaunted Health Serv- 
ice provides. Patients patiently queue in 
the doctor’s waiting room for their medi- 
cines, treatment and certificates, and when 
seriously ill, wait endlessly for admission to 
a hospital bed. The accommodations and 
sanitation of many of our hospitals is little 
changed from the time of Florence Nightin- 
gale.” 

The medical profession itself has been dis- 
rupted and weakened by division. There 
are now two classes of doctors, the con- 
sultant and the general practitioner. There 
are 100 consultants in all of Britain and 
they receive from $25 to $30,000. The gen- 
eral practitioner is paid on the basis of 
patients on his books, which vary from 
3,000 to 4,000. He receives a pound ($2.80) 
a year for each patient which brings the 
average salary to about $9,000. The maxi- 
mum.share of a doctor’s day a patient is 
entitled to is 3 minutes. During these 180 
seconds, a doctor must diagnose your ail- 
ment, prescribe a treatment and fill out up 
to 16 different certificates and forms. No 
time for questions. No time for undressing, 
no time but for the most superficial pro- 
cedures in evaluating any obvious signs of 
illness. A conscientious doctor who hesi- 
tates to make such a snap diagnosis on the 
basis of such a superficial examination will 
send you to one of the 100 available con- 
sultants. Medical records? No time for 
keeping detailed case histories. How long 
will you wait to see the specialist? That’s 
anybody’s guess. If when you get to see the 
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specialist, he feels that you should be hos- 
pitalized, there’s another long waiting pe- 
riod. If you need a tonsillectomy, you'll 
wait from 18 months to 3 years for a bed. 
In 1958, a half million people were on hos- 
pital admission waiting lists. Women in 
the British Isles are advised to apply 12 
months in advance for a bed in a maternity 
ward. 

The national health system must be a 
disappointment however successful it is. 
Idealistically it’s fine, in practice it just 
doesn’t work. 

A system of socialized medicine tends to 
weaken your reasons for well-being. A 
broken leg heals slowly in a welfare state. 
Patients in England are hospitalized three 
times longer than in the United States. 
The average length of hospitalization for an 
American patient is 6 or 7 days. In the 
2,400 hospitals in England and Wales in 
1953, the average stay was 20 days. 

Twelve percent of all British taxes go to 
the national health program. Thus the 
wretchedly inadequate free medical services 
in Britain cost the Englishman considerably 
more than an American pays for the most 
expensive private health insurance and hos- 
pital plan. Moreover, over and above what 
the British themselves have put into totali- 
tarian medicine one must consider the bil- 
lions of dollars America has pumped into 
the British economy as loans and outright 
gifts. And still the scheme is a flop. 

Why have I belabored the point on the 
British health service plan? Why in the 
face of mountains of adverse evidence is 
Washington adamant on forcing some form 
of socialization of medicine upon us? Why 
all the solicitude on the part of our Federal 
Government concerning the health of our 
citizens? 

Under our present system of free choice of 
doctor and pharmacist, free choice of carry- 
ing insurance or not, we have achieved 
quality medical care in this country that 
defies worldwide comparison. 

Professors Wiggens and Schoeck, social 
scientists of Emery University in Atlanta, in 
their revealing report on the aging discovered 
that the over 65 population of the United 
States enjoys a high level of health and that 
“they appear self reliant and disdainful of 
efforts to single them out for special con- 
sideration.” About 80 percent of the aging 
did not feel that they had acquired special 
needs simply because of age, and about 64 
percent of these had health insurance. 

But from the millions of words that have 
been written and spoken in the past cam- 
paign through the press, radio and televi- 
sion, each concerned with making its own 
contribution, we have been bogged down 
with such a welter of facts, mistakes and 
opinions of others, some biased, some out- 
right falsehoods, that it is impossible to 
maintain a penetrating understanding of 
many of the issues which confront us, espe- 
cially when these issues play on our emotions 
for the sick and the aged. Were I a foreigner 
in this country during this past campaign, 
I would be convinced that all our citizens 
over 65 are on relief rolls, lacking medicai 
attention, and perhaps even food. 

According to statistics revealed by Arthur 
S. Fleming, our Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in a report he gave before 
the Senate Finance Committee last June, he 
stated that there are 16 million persons aged 
65 or over. Four million of these pay taxes. 
Of the 12 million who do not, 2.4 million are 
recipients of public assistance. 

Why all this solicitude by the politicians? 
I'll tell you why. We have been going 
through a period of inflation which has 
played havoc with all the savings of our 
people. The senior citizen who has saved 
and sacrified for 30 or 40 years looks upon his 
inflated savings and shrunken dollar with 
alarm. These 16 million voters, conscious of 
their voting strength are affected by this in- 
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flationary squeeze, so the politicians had to 
think up a strategy to forestall losing this 
large bloc of votes. So the international 
unions with their multimillion dollar treas- 
uries had their big brain boys work out a 
political strategy. In 1957 U.S. Congressman 
Almere ForaNp (Democrat of Rhode Island), 
introduced the Forand bill, which would do 
just what the socialist planners tried to do 
in 1935, when they wrote the social security 
law, that is add medical benefits for every- 
one eligible for social security. This bill 
made no headway in 1957 or 1958, but dur- 
ing the political campaign of 1958, practi- 
caliy all candidates supported by unions 
pledged themselves to the support of the 
Forand bill, and the candidates supported by 
unions won a clear majority of seats both in 
the House and Senate of the U.S. Congress. 
But even with this victory the Forand bill 
made little headway in 1959. Secretary Flem- 
ming criticized the Forand bill as a measure 
which would undermine our private enter- 
prize system of providing health insurance. 
He stated that we must devise some method 
of providing “desperately needed” medical 
care for the people which would be con- 
sistent with our traditional system of free 
medicine. Let me quote Secretary Flemming 
on this issue, “If health insurance is added 
to the social security system it will be even 
more difficult to predict where we will end 
up as far as the payroll tax is concerned. 
Pending proposals would call for an addi- 
tion of 1 percent to the tax. It is generally 
recognized that these proposals are inade- 
quate when looked at from the point of 
view of taking care of the costs of long-term 
illnesses. Unquestionably therefore if health 
insurance becomes part of the social security 
system, there will be insistent demands for 
improving the schedule of benefits. In addi- 
tion, there will be insistent pressures for 
reducing or eliminating the age require- 
ment. A combination of increased benefits 
with the lowering or elimination of the age 
requirements could easily lead to an addi- 
tion of 4 or 5 percent to the presently 
scheduled 9 percent rate. This increase, plus 
the increase that will be required under the 
retirement, survivorship, and disability fea- 
tures of.the program, could very well bring 
the payroll tax to somewhere between 15 and 
20 percent. We believe, it is unsound to as- 
sume that revenue possibilities from a pay- 
roll tax are limitless.” 

Congressman THomas B. Curtis of the 
House Ways and Means Committee has been 
doing a wonderful job trying to alert his fel- 
low members on the fictitiousness‘of the 
clamor for Federal intervention with respect 
to the health problems of the aged. Speak- 
ing before the House on March 24, 1960, Mr. 
Curtis developed his theory regarding the 
reasons back of labor’s push for the Forand 
bill—“Today,” he said, “a pressure group 
which is probably the most effectively organ- 
ized for political action of any group in our 
society, has apparently decided to use the 
problem of medical and hospital care of the 
aged as an issue to test whether or not this 
kind of demagogery can still be used success- 
fully in America.” Mr. Curtis amplified 
this theme in a more recent speech on the 
floor of the House, on May 2, 1960, in which 
he spoke on “Lobbying and Reporting: The 
future of Representative Government in the 
United States.” He refers to the media as a 
new profession which has grown in the past 
three decades. It includes newscasters, on 
the air and TV, columnists in the daily press 
and magazine writers. This year this media 
has gone all out to promote the Forand bill. 
The reporting has been misleading in the 
extreme. Congressman CuRTis notes that in 
the May 1, issue of the New York Times re- 
ferred to the “pressure of a heavy mail cam- 
paign from the grassroots demanding action.” 
Actually there had been no such campaign 
from grassroots. (Challenge to Socialism.) 
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On April 25, Life magazine states, “The hot- 
test political potato so far in this election 
year is the question: Are Americans over 65 
entitled to Federal help to meet their health 
and doctor’s bills?” 

Mr. Curtis has gone to the trouble to check 
with other Members of Congress. He finds 
that the only pressure which has been put on 
Congress to “do something” about health 
care of the aged has been the skillfully organ- 
ized campaign stirred up by labor. 

Congress should find out the real forces 
back of the Forand bill which was written 
in consultation with the AFL and CIO. This 
bill is a menace to the future health and 
welfare of the American people. 

The propaganda line has been that noth- 
ing is being done for the aged. That is an 
outrageous lie. The medical profession, com- 
munities, State and Federal Government are 
working continuously to help the 65 plus 
group. Private insurance has revolutionized 
its 65 plus policies. We, in New Jersey, under 
the leadership of Senator Jones came out 
with a report on the “Problems of the Aged.” 
Senior centers are cropping up all over, as a 
result of our interest in the problems of the 
aged. 

The only people in the United States who 
cannot provide for their own medical care, 
with private insurance, are the utterly 


‘destitute. These people wouldn’t benefit by 


any cheaper rates or more lenient provisions 
which the Government subsidies might en- 
courage insurance companies to offer; they 
cannot buy health insurance at any price. 
These are the people who have always been 
taken care of by local communities and 
church efforts and by doctors who donate 
their services free to charity clinics. 

I know that statistics are boring, but let 
us look at some just the same. Today 65 
percent of the aged have some kind of vol- 
untary health insurance. By 1965, only 5 
years away, 80 percent of the aged will have 
private health insurance and coverage given 
by policies that are being widened every 
year. 

Did you know that today, in addition toa 
multitude of grants-in-aid programs to the 
States for medical purposes, the Federal 
Government provides governmental (that is 
socialized) medical care directly to 35 mil- 
lion people or one-fifth of our total popula- 
tion; through some 35 Federal, medical 
systems operated by the armed services, 
Veteran’s Aid, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Interior Depart- 
ment, Labor Department, not to mention all 
the activities of the Department of HEW? 
(Dan Smoot Report, Dallas, Tex., Jan. 25, 
1960). 

In the past political debate little was said 
about the immense gains made in the science 
of medicine in the past few years. Longer 
vistas of active life are stretching before 
all of us. The biblical span of threescore 
and 10 has already been reached, and the 
expectancy in the future will be fourscore. 
And contrary to the implications of the po- 
litician, the image of our people including 
the oldsters is not that of sick, indigent men 
and women, but to a greater extent people 
capable of multiplying with their work, the 
productive power of the Nation. Nothing 
was said of the amazing progress that has 
been made in shielding the people, old and 
young, from crippling diseases. Just look 
at how safely the heart patient can live and 
work after an attack. Can these strides be 
improved under a socialistic system? In- 
stead of setting up vast programs to bestow 
benefits on millions, regardless of need, it 
would be infinitely more useful to pinpoint 
aid for the needy and expand research efforts 
to produce a better and more productive life 
for all of us. 

Certain groups ignore the history and re- 
wards of our free enterprise system and seek 
to make our people believe that it is wrong, 
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and a system that controls all business from 
Washington should be substituted. They 
are the masters in propaganda and have used 
investigating committees in Congress, prej- 
judiced witnesses, and caused sensational 
headlines to make people think that busi- 
ness Managements are greedy and corrupt. 

Because of its emotional value, they have 
picked on the pharmaceutical industry as 
their whipping boy. The sweeping charges 
made have unquestionably served to under- 
mine public confidence in the present total 
medical system in this country. Since 1959, 
when Senator Estes KEFravver and his com- 
mittee opened its hearings on the drug in- 
dustry, the public has been subjected to a 
ceaseless barrage of so-called revelations 
and astronomical markups concerning the 
drug industry. They made profit take on 
the guise of a criminal. Where would we 
all be if the profit motive were removed from 
our economy? The Democratic Senator 
from Tennessee believes in the abandonment 
of brand names for prescription products. 
Our competitive enterprise system which has 
given us the highest standard of living in 
the world is absolutely dependent on brand 
names because brand names provide the nec- 
essary incentives to this competitive enter- 
prise. It would be like removing our sur- 
names and reducing us all to nonentities. 
Any regulation, mandate, or edict to require 
the use of a generic or common name would 
tend to discourage the beneficial results of 
independent drug research and be a sub- 
sequent detriment to the health of all the 
people of the world. Brand names assure 
uniformity. Brand names reflect the in- 
tegrity of the manufacturer. It reflects 
pride and achievement. 

If the heavy hand of Government falls on 
the pharmaceutical industry, the entire 
health program will suffer. Look what Gov- 
ernment regulation has done to the railroads. 
They are deteriorating, many nearly bank- 
rupt, and hamstrung by the intervention of 
the Federal and State commissions, and 
union demands. Just remember that the 
Federal Government eventually regulates 
everything it subsidizes. 

The good results derived from medicine 
are of far more basic importance than the 
possible savings in medicinal costs. Did 
you know that the drug wholesalers’ profits 
after taxes were only 2.06 percent and that 
the drug retailers’ profits before taxes were 
6.3 percent? Are these the unreasonably 
high profits that the Government com- 
plains about? Let us be alert. Those that 
are socialistically inclined are lurking in the 
background, extolling the virtues of de- 
mocracy, while striving to create a welfare 
state. 

It somehow seems somewhat futile and 
inconsistent for the United States to fight 
the worship of state supremacy in the form 
of communism if we do not ourselves use 
every effort to curtail the growing domi- 
nance of the Federal Government within 
our own country. The inefficiency of Gov- 
ernment in virtually every business enter- 
prise it has undertaken is a matter of rec- 
ord. Judging from the ignoble record dis- 
closed by the Hoover Commission and other 
investigating bodies, the Government’s op- 
erating costs would be a great deal more 
than those of competitive private enter- 
prises. 

You can rest assured that socialized 
medicine will bring correspondingly sloppy 
medical attention and inferior medications, 
which result from offering the services of 
pharmacy and medicine on a price basis 
rather than on a quality basis. The tragedy 
of medical care under Government super- 
vision is that one receives poorer care and 
not better. This has been true of every 
system of government controlled medicine 
in every country where it has been imposed 
upon its citizens. 
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The indigent and hardship cases must be 
helped but never at the Federal level. Just 
remember that people are living a longer 
life because of advances-in the free practice 
of medicine and private drug research and 
not because of Government subsidy to the 
aged. These medicinal advances have given 
each one of us 10 years of life. What price 
tag can we place on that? Should we kill 
the incentive that’s made that possible? 
Would we care to emulate the Soviet’s score 
on its drug discoveries? Since the Russian 
revolution the West has discovered anti- 
diabetics, vitamins, sulfa drugs, antibiotics, 
hormones, antihypertensives and mental 
health drugs. MRussia’s shameful score is 
zero. Not one contribution. They find it 
less costly to pirate than to discover. 

But can we afford private medical care? 
Why not let Uncle Sam pick up the tab? 
Won’t that be easier on our pocketbook? 
How much cheaper, or will it be cheaper? 
We are all aware of the gradual intrusion, 
step by step, by Government into our daily 
lives, with increasing controls and regula- 
tions, and increased taxation. Today the 
average American works 23 minutes each 
day for the care of his medical needs, but 
by comparison, he must work 2 hours and 
26 minutes, over six times as long, just 
to earn enough to pay his Federal taxes. 
The allegation that Americans are in a de- 
plorable state of health because of inade- 
quate medical care has been advanced by the 
social planners and revolutionaries as a rea- 
son for resorting to totalitarian. medicine. 
If money is the answer, the perfect solution 
is that of preventing the Government from 
seizing an average of 35 percent of every- 
body’s income for gifts to foreign govern- 
ments and wasteful vote buying subsidy 
programs. 

If the tax and spend disciples of the late 
Harry Hopkins would let up on taxing and 
spending, we would be left enough money 
to buy whatever insurance we might want 
and it would leave enough wealth in every 
community to provide adequate facilities 
and medicines for those who are always a 
community responsibility. 

Most of us cringe when we think. of the 
“scandal of the unemployment compensa- 
tion” as exposed in the April issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. This should give us an ap- 
preciation of the corruption which will creep 
into a national medical service if the politi- 
cal shell game artists of Government medi- 
cine take over. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars of your money and mine are being 
wasted on loafers, quittcrs, honeymooners, 
schemers, parasites, and a host of others for 
who it was never intendeo. 

Let us not be trapped by emotionalism into 
creeping socialism right into the welfare 
state. If sometime in the future we have 
completely lost our freedoms, the cause can 
be laid to our desire of something for 
nothing. The give aways are the destruc- 
tion of our cherished freedoms. 

Most of us think that the fastest growing 
item in the Federal budget is that for na- 
tional defense, but we are wrong. The fast- 
est growing item is social welfare programs. 
About 56,800,000 people are receiving partial 
or full medical care under tax supported 
Government welfare and public assistance 
programs. In 1953, Federal welfare spending 
amounted to $7 billion. Last July 1960, it 
was over $20 billion, a growth of over $1 bil- 
lion annually (U.S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 8, 1960). If you add to this cost 
of welfare programs at the State and local 
level, the resulting total nearly equals the 
amount spent for national security, includ- 
ing military aid abroad and atomic programs, 
$44 billion, or 10 percent of the gross na- 
tional product, (Social Security Bulletin, 
vol. 22, October 1959) which was $4351 bil- 
lion. Whither are we going if the Govern- 
ment takes over the health care of all of us? 
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Mr. Maurice Stans, director of the Bureau 
of Budget, stated in the December 2, 1959, 
issue of the New York Times that although 
the tremendous size of the Federal budget, 
$80 billion, might impress most citizens as 
representing the total obligation, it does not 
reveal the total commitments for future 
spending. Including the national debt and 
the financing of programs on the statute 
books, but exclusive of social security, the 
taxpayer stands committed to an obligation 
of $750 billion. Where is our Nation headed 
for? We have mortgaged not only our future 
but that of our children and grandchildren. 

Political platforms are shot through with 
dishonesty and immorality. We hear of civil 
rights—how many do we have left? You and 
I are compelled to pay for farm subsidy. It 
frightens me to pay 30 cents for a loaf of 
bread while wheat rots in storage places for 
which we have to pay rent. It frightens me 
to see management dictated to by crooked 
union bosses. It frightens me to see men de- 
prived of freedom of choice in his work be- 
cause of union intervention. It frightens me 
to see my take-home pay dwindle with more 
and more coercive deductions over which I 
have no control. It frightens me to learn 
that the Congo will cost us a $100 million 
before a year has passed and many more bil- 
lions that _it will eventually cost us for the 
support of any new little republic that wants 
help. It frightens me to see the members 
of the National Education Association, the 
very ones who should be proclaiming the 
evils of socialism and the welfare state, ask- 
ing for Federal aid to education. It frightens 
me to have socialized medicine rammed down 
my throat under the cloak of paternalism. 

Clayton Rand, editor of the Dixie Press, 
commenting on KEFAUVER’s investigation of 
drug prices, commented, “No medicine man 
peddled his snake oil, good for man or beast, 
at a carnival sideshow as effectively as the 
politician peddles his nostrums on a crusade 
for publicity and votes.” 

It behooves the politicians to capitalize 
on the longing in the heart of the masses 
for protection against the hazards of life, 
regardless of cost. Cost is of small import 
to the statesmen who drive for centraliza- 
tion and unification of the social security 
setups. This provides power to dispense 
favors that is the most effective vote-getting 
instrument. 

Federal industry is big business. Nonde- 
fense departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment operate commercial and industrial fa- 
cilities with assets to the combined assets 
of General Motors and United States Steel, 
according to a report of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business. In addition, 
the Department of Defense has 2,500 enter- 
prises valued according to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s best estimate at more than $15 
billion—equal to the combined assets of 
General Motors, United States Steel, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, and the DuPont Co. 
None of the Government enterprises com- 
peting with private industry pays income 
taxes. 

And what about the social security in- 
surance business? Secretary of the Treasury 
and managing trustee of the trust funds of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
gave the following report on March 8, 1960, 
“The assets of the trust fund at the end of 
the fiscal year 1959 totaled $21,541 million, 
consisting of $20,474 million in the form 
of obligations of the U.S. Government, and 
$1,007 million in undisturbed balances.” 
(P. 12 H. Doc. 352.) Thus the moneys col- 


lected for the social security fund are used 


to buy U.S. savings bonds, thereby increasing 
our obligations, and paying interest on these 
bonds out of income tax to boot. Thus we 
pay and pay and pay, because we’re the only 
source of revenue the Government has. This 
is insurance without actuarial foundation. 
@ subsidized involuntary plan. All pretense 
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of business-like management has been totally 
abandoned. If our insurance companies in 
the business world had this type of setup, 
every last officer in their management would 
be behind prison bars. 

It is no wonder that a worker who earns 
$4,500 a year has to work 1 day out of 3 to 
feed this insatiable monster. Seven of the 
employee’s 22 working dayS each month are 
devoted to tax obligations. Taxes and other 
living expenses for a worker with a wife and 
two children are broken down as follows 
according to the tax foundations: Taxes, 
7 days; housing and furniture, 4.5 days; 
clothing, 2 days; transportation, 2 days; 
medical expenses, 1 day; recreation, 1 day; 
all others, 0.5 day. 

Tragically, American complacency about 
these fundamental issues is amazing. This 
national weakness of character can only 
lead to bankruptcy. Unless we can reform 
and cut down the mountains of debt being 
piled up for future generations, the pros- 
pect of our continued personal liberty and 
free economy is bleak indeed. 

No one will quarrel with the fact that the 
helplessly sick must be taken care of. This 
need not be done by recourse to govern- 
mentalized compulsion and to massive sub- 
sidies. The driver of a car protects the pub- 
lic by buying liability insurance. The 
casualty insurance business is not national- 
ized. Life insurance companies with their 
tremendous credit balances have been suc- 
cessful in supplying individual coverage re- - 
quested. Why not therefore have volun- 
tary insurance through private insurance 
companies who help carry the load of tax- 
ation, give employment, and pull their own 
weight, besides adding prosperity to our 
land? 

No nation can continue to be great if the 
worthwhile, honest, industrious citizen is 
penalized to carry the load of the freeload- 
ers. Altogether too many citizens are will- 
ing to forgo the pains concomitant with 
responsibility, and initiative for the “good 
life.” Our democracy became strong be- 
cause of its courage, determination, and 
strong individual sense of responsibility. If 
we relinquish these qualities for the hand- 
outs of a welfare state, we would indeed be 
selling our birthright. Man cannot reap a 
harvest without the labor of planting. 

What will socialized medicine mean to 
your pocketbook? It will simply mean the 
replacement of its solid greenbacks with 
I O U’s of the future. It will place the 
shackles of the welfare state upon the 
American people, with the subsequent, total 
and permanent destruction of individual 
freedom. In the past histories of fallen 
democracies, the one factor inevitably 
present was that the citizens were all too 
eager to relinquish their freedoms. , 

Abraham Lincoln said, “Let the peopie 
know the truth, and the country will be 
saved.” 





Opposes Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is growing concérn in my district over 
the possible encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Government upon the prerogatives 
of local school districts. This concern 
arises from the fact that the adminis- 
tration has requested legislation de- 
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signed to provide Federal aid in the fields 
of school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. In addition, there is under 
consideration legislation concerning Fed- 
eral aid to private schools. 

This year the results of my annual 
questionnaire indicates that the people 
of the district I represent are opposed to 
both Federal aid for teachers’ salaries 
and for aid to private schools. Of those 
who answered my questionnaire, 77 per- 
cent opposed Federal funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries, 51 percent opposed Federal 
funds for school construction, and 90 
percent opposed Federal funds for pri- 
vate schools. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of school or- 
ganizations in my State and district have 
gone on record as opposed to further 
Federal aid. One of these is the Wash- 
ington State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter I have 
received from the executive secretary of 
this association, which sets forth the or- 
ganization’s stand concerning Federal aid 
to schools: 

WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL 
Directors’ ASSOCIATION, 
Olympia, Wash., June 15, 1961. 
Representative JacK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WESTLAND: The 
Washington State School Directors’ Associ- 
ation, an agency created by the State Legis- 
lature, includes in its membership all of the 
school boards of the State of Washington. 
There are 1,821 school board members. Once 
each year, a General Assembly or conference 
is held. All school board members are in- 
vited and total attendance averages 750 per- 
sons. Besides exchanging ideas and exper- 
iences in order to improve school operations, 
the group holds business sessions at which 
it acts upon legislation. 

The most recent General Assembly, held 
in Seattle, Wash., debated the proposals for 
Federal aid to the public common schools 
now under consideration by the Congress. 
Particular attention was given to the admin- 
istration’s bill. A strong majority went on 
record “as being opposed to the principle of 
Federal. aid to education beyond present 
levels of support.” This letter is sent as an 
official communication of this association’s 
position. 

Very truly yours, 
WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL 
Directors’ ASSOCIATION, 
ELMER W. STANLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Also,. Mr. Speaker, I include a brief 
story from the Mount Vernon, Wash., 
Argus, that appeared in the June 22, 
1961, issue. This story details the action 
of two local school boards in opposition 
of extension of Federal aid to education. 

FeperAL ScHoo.t Arip?—No 


Both Mount Vernon School Boards Wed- 
nesday night went on récord as Opposed to 
any extension of “Federal aid to education.” 

The resolutions were passed without dis- 
senting votes, to be sent to the county’s 
_ State legislative delegation and all of Wash- 
ington’s Congressmen and U.S. Senators. 

Dr. Harry A. Worley,.in proposing the reso- 
lution first to the grade school board said 
he did “not feel that by giving the Gov- 
ernment another hand, they can run our 
schools as well as we can locally.” Director 
Rex Wilson seconded his motion. 
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The same motion was put to the high 
school board by Director Eldon M. Wiggs. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Everett, 
Wash., School Board also has expressed 
its opposition to such Federal aid. I in- 
clude a story that was published in the 
June 15, 1961, issue of the Everett, 
Wash., Herald concerning the board’s 
expression that local school problems 
could best be attended to on the local 
level without Federal interference: 

ScHOooLt Boarp Opposes AID TO EDUCATION 

Everett School Board has gone on record 
as being opposed to Federal aid to education. 

In a motion unanimously approved at its 
meeting this week, the board expressed the 
thought that local school problems could 
best be attended to on the local level with- 
out Federal interference. 

The action is similar to that taken by 
many other school board groups on the State 
and National levels. The State board of 
education also has gone on record as op- 
posing Federal aid to education. 





Federal Public Power Planners Trying To 
Wedge in at Hanford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, June 27, I began what might 
be call.d a cross-country tour of news- 
paper editorials expressing opposition 
and concern about the Hanford steam- 
plant. At that time we got as far as 
Savannah, Ga., where the Morning News 
had editorially called Hanford “a project 
we do rot need.” . 

Today, let us resume our examination 
of editorial comments by moving on 
down to Florida. 

Don L. Hogan, writing for the Pensa- 
cola (Fla.) News, June 14, said that, as 
the editor sees it, “United States invades 
power field”’: 

UnNtrrep STATES INVADES POWER FIELD 

(By Don L. Hogan) 

Back during the last big world “settoo” 
the American Government spent hundreds 
of millions in building an atomic energy 
plant at Hanford, Wash., on the Columbia 
River. The purpose was to transmute 
uranium metal into plutonium, that ghastly 
stuff which is used in atomic bombs. 

The sit2 on the Columbia was chosen for 
two reasons. Electric power was available 
from the Bonneville complex for operating 
the plant. Also the atomic changing proc- 
ess creates a lot of heat which must be dis- 
sipated in water. The Columbia provided a 
lot of water for this cooling. 

The investment involved was enormous, 
but the ends more than justified the ex- 
penditure for the Hanford plant has been 
largely instrumental in America stockpiling 
enough atomic energy in nuclear bombs to 
make the entire world about as lively as the 
moon is today. 

No American who wants this Nation to 
continue to be free will argue with that ex- 
penditure. But things seem to be getting 
a little different today. We have the bombs, 
we have the facilities to make more of them. 
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We have experiments underway to deter- 
mine the best methods of utilizing atomic 
energy in producing electrical energy. Also 
we are spending billions on other defensive 
or Offensive measures for protecting this 
Nation. That cost is proving a major bur- 
den on the American taxpayers. While it 
may be regretted, it is accepted as an ap- 
parent necessity. 

While this tax burden is growing so 
steadily the Government is considering add- 
ing to it by proposing to construct an elec- 
tric power project at the Hanford plant 
which can add nothing to defense. 

But it does invade a field which should 
be left strictly to private enterprise when- 
ever possible. 

The Government proposes to spend $95 
million in converting the Hanford plant’s 
heat into electric power to compete with 
Private production in the Far Northwest. 
That has the private utility people up in 
superheated verbal arms as a serious threat 
to their field. They probably have ample 
cause for alarm. 

They charge the Federal power advocates 
are trying a new tack to expand the TVA 
idea into the Northwest where there is at 
present a large surplus of electric power 
capacity from the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. 

President Kennedy, in urging the Hanford 
conversion, said the electric generating fa- 
cilities would be capable of producing 700,000 
kilowatts by using the excess heat of the 
reactor at a cost of $95 million. 

There seem to be three possibilities which 
could offer some justification for this Fed- 
eral expenditure and its attendant invasion 
of private utility fields. 

1. A present or potential need for addi- 
tional electric power in the area. The 
Bonneville administration, in its 1960 re- 
port, stated: “For the first time in nearly 15 
years the BPA finds itself with a period of 
surplus power instead of power scarcity.” 

2. The project might develop additional 
information whereby means can be estab- 
lished for production of electric power from 
atomic heat. 

Sherman R. Knapp, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, reported recently: “The 
expenditure of money for generating facili- 
ties to utilize the low-temperature, low- 
pressure steam available from NPR (Han- 
ford) will not advance our Nation’s nuclear 
power development program. So far as pow- 
er production is concerned, the Hanford re- 
actor represents retrogression rather than 
progress. The Hanford steam plant cannot 
possibly be justified on the basis of making 
a contribution to nuclear power technology. 

“Rather than spend taxpayers’ money for 
facilities that will not make a contribution 
* * * it would be more profitable from the 
standpoint of the Nation’s progress if the 
money were spent on more basic projects 
such as nuclear fuel research.” 

Representative Craic Hosmer of Califor- 
nia, who has long been a militant battler 
against governmental invasion of private in- 
dustry fields, stated: 

“A few weeks ago I posed to 25 outstand- 
ing nuclear experts the following question: 

“Do you believe that conversion of the 
NPR to power production will make any sig- 
nificant contribution to the advancement of 
civilian power reactor technology? 

“There was an understandable degree of 
hedging, but boiled down the results showed 
about two of three see no substantial con- 
tribution to civilian technology with the in- 
tensity of these opinions ranging from mild 
to very strong.” 

3. Can the utilization of the available 
Hanford heat produce cheaper power for the 
Northwest? 

The Houston Chronicle, in discussing this, 
warned: 
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“What power would be produced would be 
relatively high cost in the Pacific Northwest, 
and would exceed the price Bonneville now 
gets for its output. But the strong argu- 
ment against the project is that the power 
is not needed in this area.” 

Without these arguments for justifying 
expenditure of millions of public money it 
would seem the prime objective of the pro- 
ponents is to abolish the present restrictive 
measures placed on public power construc- 
tion. These prohibit the Government pro- 
ducing any power from heat-created steam 
plants outside the TVA area. 

Those who justly fear further govern- 
mental inroads into private fields see it as a 
beginning of socialization or nationalization 
of the power industry in America. Citizens 
who are complaining about a skyrocketing 
Federal budget should reach for a pruning 
knife when such programs are suggested. 


Syndicated Columnist Raymond Moley 
told his readers all over the country that 
he sees strong socialism effort in the 
drive for the Hanford steamplant. The 
following column appeared in the Times- 
Picayune of New Orleans on June 24. 
It also appeared in a slightly different 
form in the Indianapolis News on June 


26 and the Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle on June 26: 
UpaLL’s Big Power GraB—MOoLEY SEES 


STRONG SOCIALISM EFFORT 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Los ANGELES.—Any doubt about the de- 
termination of the Kennedy administration 
to use the cold war threat to bring American 
industry and American life generally into 
the grip of a vast Federal socialism can be 
dissipated by what the administration is 
asking Congress to authorize at the big 
atomic installation at Hanford, Wash. 

The Hanford plant was created for and is 
being used in the production of atomic 
weapons. In 1958, Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON asked for and got a $25 million ap- 
propriation to provide certain facilities 
which would, at some future time, enable 
the heat generated there to produce steam 
for turning turbines, and thus for the pro- 
duction of electric power. This addition of 
the $25 million features makes such a con- 
version possible, but at a very considerable 
additional cost. 

Senators challenged this, because it sug- 
gested the intention of creating a power- 
plant at a later date to enable the Federal 
Government to go into competition with the 
many investor-owned companies which are 
building new and improved reactors for the 
production of electricity at their own ex- 
pense. 

But Senator ANDERSON, then Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
reassured them. He said: 

“I want to say, and reiterate, that by pas- 
sage of the authorization for legislation to- 
day we shall not in any way commit our- 
selves ever to convert the plant. We are not 
considering current which would be gener- 
ated by the Government to put the Govern- 
ment into the public power business as a 
result of it.” 

What has happened now shows the insub- 
stantial nature of promises made by one 
politician when another politician comes 
along to deal with the same subject. Brush- 
ing aside the Anderson pledge, President 
Kennedy, no doubt advised by Interior Sec- 
retary Udall, is asking for $60 million to be- 
gin a conversion immediately which will 
eventually take $120 million for the electri- 
cal installations at this plant, on top of the 
$25 million sought by ANDERSON. Udall’s 
plans ultimately will encompass a vast Fed- 
eral monopoly in electric power generation 
and distribution, from coast to coast. Such 
a monster plant at Hanford would generate 
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enough power to supply a city the size of 
Los Angeles. 

We are told by Udall, who seems to be 
more eager to socialize electric power than 
was his predecessor, Harold Ickes, that the 
$60 million is to prevent the waste of the 
$25 million already spent. Thus when you 
give socialism an inch, it next takes a mile. 

Congressman CraIc Hosmer, of California, 
who over the years has been one of the 
best informed Members of Congress on rec- 
lamation and power development, has chal- 
lenged the new expenditure on the ground 
that it would create a huge Federal invest- 
ment in a type of production which will be 
obsolete after private companies have com- 
pleted their experiments on reactors which 
are better suited to produce electric power. 
It would also create the first vast bloc of 
electric power federally generated by steam 
outside the Tennessee Valley. 

HosMER submitted inquiries to 20 of our 
foremost nuclear experts in the universities 
and in industry. Two-thirds of those reply- 
ing could see no substantial contribution to 
civilian technology, and 85 percent indicated 
that the money asked for this could better 
be spent on a variety of other experimental 
projects. 

The issue really comes down to the inten- 
tion of the Kennedy administration to move 
the Government deeply into the power bus- 
iness, to thrust its competitive nose into 
areas from Hanford, notably into the rich 
commercial market of southern California. 

Of course, the advocates of this scheme 
claim that to build the largest nuclear power 
plant in the world would enhance our pres- 
tige. But we have already drained the tax- 
payers dry to gain prestige which we do not 
seem to have captured. 

And, incidentally, with the budget getting 
more and more hopelessly in the red, there 
is the question of priority. Americans are 
willing to sacrifice a lot, even at the cost of 
inflation, to maintain our military suprem- 
acy and our-security. But to create a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in a field in which the 
public is already well served by private in- 
dustry will not add to our security, but will 
undermine the real basis of our economic 
strength and prestige. It is not important in 
the cold war what our Government does in 
the way of socialized industry. Socialist 
Russia specializes in that. It is the produc- 
tion of our industry which challenges the 
interest and admiration of the world. 


The Alexandria (La.) Daily Town 
Talk, June 22, said “We don’t believe tax- 
payers in this area will want any part of 
such a deal.” The deal, of course, that 
the editorial was speaking of is the pro- 
posed expenditure of $95 million for the 
steamplant. 

The editorial is entitled, “It’s Your $95 
Million”: 

It’s Your $95 MILLION 

There’s a new hassle raging in Washington 
over the old matter of Government in the 
utilities business. At issue specifically is 
whether funds authorized for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission should include $95 million 
for construction of a steam-electric generat- 
ing facility addition to the new plutonium 
production reactor under construction at 
Hanford, Wash. 

The $95 million is presently included in 
the AEC fund bills, but all who feel that 
the Government has no business competing 
with private enterprise are urging that this 
item be deleted. 

All sorts of surveys have shown that there 
is no need to provide electrical energy in the 
Pacific Northwest from the Hanford reactor. 
Accordingly, there is serious question as to 
the motives of those who insist that funds 
for distributing power from the reactor be 
appropriated. 
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Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, New Mexico 
Democrat who was once Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, said in 1958 that when the Senate con- 
sidered generating facilities at Hanford “I 
hope to make sure we are not considering 
current which would ever be generated by 
the Government to put the Government into 
the public power business.” 

Such statements seem to be going for 
naught as consideration begins on the AEC 
appropriations bills. 

If the $95 million to put the Government 
deeper into competition with private utilities 
in the Northwest is approved, it will mean 
taxpayers all across the country will have. 
been nicked by that much more to satisfy the 
Socialist gargantua. 

We don’t believe taxpayers in this area 
want any part of such adeal. We hope they 
will advise Louisiana’s two Senators and Rep- 
resentative Harotp B. McSwezen that the 
Hanford item must be taken out of the AEC 
bills (S. 1774 and H.R. 6744). 


In another part of Louisiana, Shreve- 
port, the Times, on May 22, carried an 
editorial “New Steps in Federal Owner- 
ship.” This editorial is also included 
for the information of all Members of 


Congress: 
New STEPS IN FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


The Federal Government’s encroachment 
into the power field began with TVA flood- 
control projects. But advocates of social- 
ized power view the Government’s involve- 
ment in atomic energy as another avenue 
into the private power area. 

Presently before Congress is a request for 
$95 million to build a Government electric 
powerplant at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plutonium production reactor at 
Hanford, Wash. The reactor has built-in 
convertibility (at a cost of $25 million in 
the original appropriation) for electric 
power. : 

Two out of three nuclear experts ques- 
tioned by a California Congressman have 
said that the electric plant would make no 
substantial. contribution to research in 
atomic energy—or atomic power. Almost 
all of them said the money could be better 
spent. 

In the past 30 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has engrossed about 25 percent of the 
country’s total electric industry. Before 
the New Deal, only about 5 percent of the 
industry was in Federal hands. 

The big breakthrough was, of course, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which began as 
a flood control and navigation-aid project. 

Now 82 percent of a total investment of 
about $2 billion is concerned solely with 
power facilities. 

The Federal Government made its first 
encroachment into the power field through 
hydroelectric installations, which were con- 
sidered merely incidental to navigation, 
reclamation and flood control. Next came 
a big steam-electric plant for TVA. This 
was billed as necessary to raise water power. 

Now practically three-fourths of TVA 
power capacity is in steam generation. 

The Washington project, if it is provided 
with the funds asked for, will be the first 
large block of steam electric power outside 
the TVA area. 

President Kennedy says that the electric 
steam plant will increase the prestige of 
the United States, since the atomic power 
plant would then be the world’s largest. 
His secondary argument is that heat from 
the reactor will be wasted unless it is used 
to generate electricity by steam. 

Opponents of the plant say that mere 
bigness is not a prestige factor, that the 
public power would cost more than compet- 
ing power, that there is surplus (that can’t 
be sold) being produced by Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration, and that the heavily sub- 
sidized project would lure industrial enter- 
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prise away from other parts of the United 
States. 

But the main ebjection to the new electric 
plant is that it would set a precedent for 
Government power in the Pacific Northwest. 

Many of the nuclear experts polled by 
Representative Craic Hosmer, of California, 
felt that the heat wastage could be avoitied 
in other ways, but more felt that a number 
of other atomic research advancements (too 
technical to relate here) could be financed 
by the $95 million. 

Electrical World magazine calls the elec- 
tric plant an attempt by Government plan- 
ners to “break the barriers restricting Fed- 
eral steam to the TVA area.” The magazine 
accuses the Government of leapfrog logic in 
its 390-page feasibility study of the project 
and maintains that the report raises as many 
questions as it answers. 

The main answer apparent to everyone, 
however, is that the Washington State elec- 
tric plant project is a further extension of 
Government into the power field. On that 
basis alone the appropriation should be 


defeated. 


Several editorials appeared in news- 
papers down in the State of Texas. 
Since that State is so large, it might be 
appropriate to include three different 
editorials, one from the northeast sec- 
tion, one from south Texas, and one 


from west Texas. 

From the northeast, the Paris News 
carried an editorial on May 18 entitled, 
“Private Companies Can Provide the 


Power”: 
PrrvaTE COMPANIES CAN PROVIDE THE POWER 


Congress was asked recently to approve an 
expenditure of $95 million to convert the 
Plutonium Production Reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., to the production of electric energy. 

Construction of the reactor was authorized 
in 1958 at a cost of $145 million. Of this 
amount $25 million was for facilities to 
convert it to production of electricity if 
and when approved by Congress. 

The majority of a group of nuclear ex- 
perts recently reported—answering an in- 
quiry by Congressman Craic Hosmer, Re- 
publican of. California, that they could see 
no substantial contribution to be made to 
civilian technology through the building of 
the plant. Eighty-five percent of them 
opined that the $95 million could better be 
spent on a variety of other projects. 

The power is not needed to meet the power 
requirements of the area. The power pro- 
duced would be heavily subsidized and would 
be relatively high-cost in the Pacific North- 
west. And this reactor, by providing the 
first largest bioc of federally owned steam 
power outside of the TVA area, would estab- 
lish a precedent for other Federal steam 
plants.in the United States. 

More than 125 investor-owned electric 
utility companies are already participating 
either singly or in groups in 25 separate nu- 
clear power projects aimed at attaining eco- 
nomically competitive nuclear power. These 
efforts involve utility expenditures of about 
$700 million dollars. Five nuclear projects 
in which investor-owned electric companies 
are participants are now in operation, seven 
company-sponsored projects are under con- 
struction, two are under design, one is under 
contract negotiations, and two are in the 
planning stage. In addition, companies are 
participating in eight other nuclear re- 
search, design and study projects. It is evi- 
dent that the private electric industry is 
making great strides in nuclear power de- 
velopment and many contributions are be- 
ing made to civiliah technology without fur- 
ther burdening the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Evidence is clear that the plant is not 
needed. The Federal Government should 
not spend tax dollars to build and run tax- 
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exempt commercial electric plants that com- 
pete with privately financed, publicly regu- 
lated, tax-paying utility companies. Par- 
ticularly this is true when investor-owned 
electric companies in the Pacific Northwest, 
and throughout the United States have 
clearly shown they are willing and able to 
move ahead on every demand placed on them 
now or in the future. 


From south Texas, the Houston 
Chronicle carried an editorial on March 
19 entitled “Federal Public Power Plan- 
ners Trying To Wedge in at Hanford”’: 
FEDERAL PUBLIC POWER PLANNERS TRYING TO 

WEDGE IN AT HANFORD 


During World War II, three reactors were 
built at the Hanford Engineering Works, 
Richland, Wash., to transmute uranium 
into plutonium for use in atomic bombs. 
These reactors produce both heat and 
radiation but they were not designed to 
produce power, hence the heat generated 
was dissipated through cooling systems. In 
1958, Congress authorized the addition of 
a plutonium recycle test reactor at a cost 
of $145 million as an experimental tool in 
developing means of using plutonium eco- 
nomically as a fuel for power reactors. At 
that time, $25 million of the appropriation 
was earmarked for facilities to convert the 
reactor to production of electricity if and 
when Congress gave its approval. 

The plant was finished in 1960 and the 
Nation was given assurance by the Eisen- 
hower administration that this was not a 
project to be dedicated to the production of 
electric energy. We were assured that there 
was no intent by Government planners to 
break the barriers. restricting Federal 
steam to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
However, on March 28, President Kennedy 
asked Congress to authorize an additional 
$95 million to add electric generating fa- 
cilities for 700,000 kilowatts to the Han- 
ford reactors. * 

The measure is now before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy where hearings 
opened this week in Washington. This is a 
bill fraught with danger because of the im- 
plications in setting up a large bloc of Fed- 
eral thermal power. It is another wedge by 
the proponents of Federal versus private 
power and they do not even have the argu- 
ment of public need to back them in this 
instance. 

What power would be produced at Hanford 
plant would be relatively high cost in the 
Pacific Northwest and would exceed the price 
Bonneville Power Administration now gets 
for its output. However, one may suspect 
that statistics would be so juggled as to con- 
ceal these costs and the public would never 
have a fair picture of the operation. But 
the stronger argument against the project is 
that the power is not needed in the area as 
shown in the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion annual report which said in 1960: “For 
the first time in nearly 15 years Bonneville 
Power Administration finds itself in a period 
of surplus power instead of power scarcity.” 

This could be the beginning of socializa- 
tion or nationalization of the power industry 
in the United States for any output from 
Hanford would be heavily subsidized. This 
is the damning implication seen in the 
present effort to set a precedent by creating 
the first large bloc of Federal thermal pow- 
er outside the TVA. Congress should turn 
thumbs down on the project. 


From west Texas, the Graham Leader 
carried an editorial on May 11 entitled 
“Hanford Power Not Needed”: 

HANFORD POWER Not NEEDED 

One of the items going through the grist 

mill of Congress right now, an item of some 


$130 million, is to make an electric power- 
plant out of part of the Hanford, Wash., 


reactor site. 
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The Hanford site, operated by the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, turns out pluto- 
nium, that deadly stuff they put in fusion 
and fission bombs. 

The proposal, now before the House of 
Representatives, is to divert part of the pro- 
duction of the lethal stuff and turn out 
about 700,000 kilowatts of electricity. That’s 
enough to serve a city of about 1 million 
people. 

This brings up another interesting ques- 
tion: Should the Federal Government get 
further and deeper into the business of pro- 
viding electricity for the people when indus- 
try already is providing an adequate amount 
for the people? At a time when we seem 
to need every cent for defense this proposal 
doesn’t make too much sense. 

For one thing, this would set a precedent 
of the Government building its first electric 
steamplant outside the territory of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. If this prece- 
dent is established then presumably the 
Government can put up a powerplant any 
place it pleases. We don’t think that this 
would be a sound move. It must be kept 
in mind that the Pacific Northwest is no 
longer an area of power shortage. The area 
now is making plans to “export” some elec- 
tricity to California and other States. We 
hope that Congress takes a good, long look 
at the proposal to build the world’s largest 
power reactor with more Government money. 

As the magazine Electrical World says: 
“The Administration must not be allowed to 
railroad the Hanford power plant in place. 
There is plenty of ammunition available to 
defeat the precedent-setting proposal de- 
cisively. It must be used quickly and with 
accuracy.” 


Mr. Speaker, this is by no means the 
complete list of editorials expressing op- 
position to the addition of 800,000 kilo- 
watts of electric-generating capacity to 
the new production reactor now being 
constructed at Hanford, Wash. It is, 
however, a convenient place to end this 
phase of our tour across the country. 
I think it can be safely said that there 
is a ground swell of opposition develop- 
ing all over the country to the needless 
expenditure of $95 million for this 
project. 

It is my sincere wish that each of my 
colleagues in the House take heed of this 
expression of concern and vote against 
including the Hanford project in the 
AEC authorization bill when it comes 
before us for a vote in the near future. 





Ax Out for G-Man Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
newspaper columnists often provide true 
public service when calling the public’s 
attention to a quiet operation being 
conducted here in Washington. Cer- 
tainly, in Chicago’s American of Mon- 
day, June 26, a column by Henry J. 
Taylor fills the description of sound pub- 
lic service through the media of journal- 
ism. I insert into the Recorp the article 
entitled “Ax Out for G-Man Hoover”: 
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Ax Out FoR G-MAN HOOVER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 


With all the earnestness at its command, 
this Nation should hope that J. Edgar 
Hoover does not resign. But the ax is out 
for him, and it bites deep. 

The FBI Director cannot be forced out 
from the top. President Kennedy’s quick 
request for him to stay (as with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Chief, Allen W. Dul- 
les) expressed the President’s own feelings 
and was reassuring. 

Moreover, Hoover’s enormous prestige, the 
respect for him in Congress, and the univer- 
sal recognition of the great service he has 
performed since 1924 makes him perhaps 
the most unassailable man in American pub- 
lic life. 

Yet there are so-called liberal personalities 
high among the New Frontiersmen, lately 
come to power, who have been cracking at 
Hoover and the FBI for many years. They 
are harrassing him from the inside and in- 
tend to make him feel that, after 37 years 
in the job, life is too short to put up with 
their manipulations. Their aim is to frus- 
trate him out of business. 

ARTICLES EXPOSE HIM 


The liberals most influential metropolitan 
newspaper ran 14 articles in October 1959 
“exposing” the FBI Director. The material 
was gathered in part from discharged agents 
who were sought out and interviewed from 
as far away as Paris. 

When the liberal detractors want blood, 
they do not quit. They have their inside 
ways, their innuendoes, their devices of as- 
sassination which are relentless and far 
reaching. 

Poles away from them, but a complainer 
as well, is one of the most powerful men in 
Washington, Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 

His antagonism started from a 1953 speech 
the then Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell, Jr., delivered in Chicago, which docu- 
mented the Communist conspiracy and 
claimed former President Truman had neg- 
lected the case of the Treasury’s Harry 
Dexter White after receiving repeated warn- 
ings about him from the FBI. Truman de- 
nied receiving the warnings. James F. 
Byrnes, his Secretary of State at the time, 
promptly said he had given them to the 
President. Truman then recalled them but 
said the FBI had agreed to keep White and 
watch him. 

This is all public record. But what is 
hardly known as that Hoover precipitated 
the next phase himself. At this point, he 
walked into Brownell’s office and asked the 
right to testify (without subpena) before a 
congressional committee that the Truman 
reference to the FBI was not true. 


ACCUSED OF POLITICS 


His testimony corroborated Brownell and, 
from that moment on, earned him the un- 
forgiving wrath of RayBurRN, who accused 
him privately of playing Republican politics. 

Hoover reached the retirement age of 65 
shortly before last year’s presidential elec- 
tion. On that occasion, the Senate and 
House enacted companion bills which on 
September 8, 1960, became Public Law 734, 
giving Hoover an annuity equal to his sal- 
ary when he retired, as is given justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

This bill was an anchor which was cast 
by Hoover admirers in case the political 
cards turned in a way that he might feel he 
could not be effective and thus should not 
continue. Now, with the elevation of many 
of his chief detractors to the highest places 
in Government, including the White House, 
the harassment technique is organized and 
in motion. 
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B. Davis Sckwartz, Recipient of Louis D. 
Brandeis Gold Medal and Joint Defense 
Appeal Award for Humanitarian Serv- 
ices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very proud of my constituent, Mr. B. 
Davis Schwartz, of Kings Point, N.Y., an 
outstanding leader in philanthropic and 
community activities, and the first resi- 
dent on Long Island to receive two out- 
standing awards in recognition of his 
service. In February in a ceremony at 
New York City Hall, Mr. Schwartz was 
awarded the Louis D. Brandeis Gold 
Medal for Service to Humanity. Just 
a few days ago, on June 21, he was given 
the Human Relations Medallion of the 
Joint Defense Appeal for his service to 
these agencies whose program includes 
protection of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties of all Americans irrespective of race, 
creed, or country of origin. 

Mr. Schwartz has, for more than 25 
years, been a leader in organizations 
fighting discrimination and bigotry. His 
many benefactions include scholarships, 
seats of learning, medical research pro- 
gram, and other contributions to the ad- 
vancement of culture, science, and edu- 
cation. 

It is my pleasure to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
words of this fine citizen, upon receipt 
of the Joint Defense Appeal Award: 

I am delightfully flattered to be the re- 
cipient of joint defense appeal’s human re- 
lations medallion, especially because it was 
presented at this greatly deserved testimo- 
nial to my very good friend—Arron Solomon. 

To you, my friends and neighbors of Great 
Neck, who saw fit to single me out for this 
coveted award, I extend my most sincere as- 
surance that the inspiration of this signifi- 
cant evening in my life shall always live 
among my most treasured memories. 

The humanitarian work of the joint de- 
fense appeal agencies, which will be elo- 
quently described here tonight by Dr. John 
Slawson, needs no endorsement from me. 
Those of us who felt the cruel lash of big- 
otry and intolerance long before we grew to 
maturity, have striven to help stamp out this 
terrible disease which flourishes and spreads 
wherever ignorance exists. 

We learned that of all of man’s inhumani- 
ties towards his fellow man, the most ab- 
dominable is the propagation of hate. Hate 
and discrimination divide the family of man 
and militate against racial and religious 
unity. ; 

Therefore, wherever the prolific seeds of 
hate, bigotry, and persecution find fertile 
grounds, precautions must be taken to pre- 
vent them from sinking their fast-spreading 
roots, and sprouting their poisonous 
branches. 

In this respect, it is reassuring to us— 
that the far-reaching arms of the joint de- 
fense appeal agencies have been strengthened 
since Hitlerism plucked from our lives mil- 
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lions of innocent people anc left in its. wake 
misery and devastation. It is also reassuring 
to us that whenever and wherever human 
relations are threatened—wherever bigotry 
flares up—the joint defense appeal agencies 
are there to stamp it out. 

And now, as an Israeli court of law draws 
to a close the long recitation of the horrors 
and barbarism of the Nazis, as neo-Nazis 
send out feelers to test Americans, and as 
many people who profess to be God-fearing 
continue to bear false witness against their 
neighbors, the structure of the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League must be ever strengthened. 

My friends, throughout the ages, persecu- 
tion has known no bounds. It has plagued 
the lives of Christians and Jews alike. It has 
struck out at the poor and the rich, the 
humble and the influential. So, whenever 
we see a victim of oppression, persecution, 
or other abuse, we must stop and think— 
there but for the grace of God go I. 

And knowing this, how can we not support 
the joint defense appeal? 

Thank you. 





Birch With a Small “b” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, someone in 
Baltimore has finally put the John Birch 
Society in proper focus. I doubt if any- 
thing can ever be done about the John 
Birchers as long as we take them seri- 
ously—but ridicule has been known to 
do wonders. I would like to submit to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
for Wednesday, June 28, 1961: 

JOHN Z. BircH (BEER) SocIETY FOUND IN 
‘SECRET’ BALTIMORE HEADQUARTERS 


A second, separate John Birch Society— 
calling for the abolition of the socialistic 
Post Office Department and cola beverages— 
is now operating with headquarters in Balti- 
more, it was revealed yesterday. 

Despite the recent furor over the secrecy 
surrounding the rightwing John Birch So- 
ciety headed by candymaker Robert Welch, 
the Baltimore Birch society is making a bla- 
tant display of its secret meetings, secret 
passwords, secret handshakes, badges, pins, 
and buttons. 

The Baltimore organization, whose full 
name is the John Birch Chowder and March- 
ing Society, is headed by attorney Leonard J. 
Kerpelman, 36, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity graduate student Gerald Q. Hurwitz, 
whose age is one of the society’s many 
secrets. 

“Gerald prefers it that way,” Kerpelman 
said in an exclusive telephone interview, 
shared only with the wiretappers. 


Kerpelman said the secret society was 
named after John Z. Birch, the original 
brewer of birch beer. “Birch” is commonly 
spelt with a small “b” because it has passed 
into the language as a household word, said 
Kerpelman, and not—as the dictionary would 
have it—because birch beer is made from a 
birch tree extract. 

Kerpelman said the society’s No. 1 aim is 
“to memorialize John Z. Birch and the beer 
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he lived for’ and to wage its opposition to 
the Post Office Department. 

“By socialistically delivering people’s mes- 
sages for them,” he said, “the Post Office De- 
partment makes people weak, dependent and 
without moral fiber, instead of leaving them 
to deliver their own messages, which would 
make them strong, independent and morally 
fibrous.” 

Kerpelman described his society as an 
ancient one, driven underground by prohibi- 
tion: “We regard the more recent John Birch 
Society, the one that hogged all the pub- 
licity, as a very late starter. Our society is 
better fit to deal with world problems today, 
because we have been underground for so 
long, we are more completely uncontami- 
nated by any ideas of the last millennium.” 





Justice Michael A. Musmanno at the 
Eichmann Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1961, Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno testified 
at the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem, 
Israel. His testimony, I am sure, was a 
very important contribution to this his- 
torical and momentous trial because 
Justice Musmanno related conversations 
he had had, when an officer in the Navy, 
with Nazi chieftains of the stature of 
Herman Goering, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, Hans Frank, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, 
and Gen. Karl Koller, all of whom 
asserted that Adolf Eichmann was one 
of the principal executants of the Hitler- 
Himmler infamous and heinous program 
to exterminate all Jews. 

Dr. G. M. Gilbert, author of the book 
“Nuremberg Diary,” and at present 
chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment at the Long Island University, 
and who, as captain in the U.S. Army, 
was prison psychologist, saw the Nurem- 
berg defendants daily, also testified on 
his conversations with the Nazi leaders 
implicating Eichmann. Dr. Gilbert re- 
called Musmanno’s visits to the Nurem- 
berg prison to speak to the Nazi defend- 
ants, whom he was interrogating in con- 
nection with a mission of his own, 
namely, to obtain information on Hit- 
ler’s death. Dr. Gilbert specifically 
related how he and Musmanno con- 
versed with Goering. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, in an 
editorial on May 17, 1961, said that 
Musmanno’s testimony “marked a mile- 
stone in the trial of Adolf Eichmann.” 
It said further that Justice Musmanno 
“has been instrumental in lifting the 
trial of Adolf Eichmann beyond the 
very necessary recital of Nazi crimes to 
the more specific matter of Eichmann’s 
guilt.” Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the Inquirer editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Upon Musmanno’s return, the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Agencies of Greater 
Philadelphia honored him and E. Z. 
Dimitman, special correspondent of the 
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Philadelphia Inquirer, on the respective 
parts they played in the Eichmann trial. 
Musmanno’s speech was stenograph- 
ically recorded and under unanimous 
consent I include it in the ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 17, 
1961] 


MUSMANNO GETS TO NuB OF EICHMANN 
CASE 


Justice Michael A. Musmanno’s electrify- 
ing testimony in Jerusalem this week marked 
a milestone in the trial of Adolf Eichmann. 

The first 5 weeks of that trial were de- 
voted largely to documentation of the hor- 
rible crimes against humanity committed 
in Germany and other European countries 
when they were under the merciless heel 
of Nazism. Eyewitness accounts by per- 
sons who miraculously surived the exter- 
mination and slave-labor camps have set 
forth shocking details of the systematic 
murder of six million men, women and 
children, the unspeakably cruel tortures, the 
barbaric destruction of human dignity. 

Now the State supreme court justice from 
Pennsylvania has begun a new phase of 
testimony to pinpoint Eichmann’s personal 
responsibility for these crimes and his di- 
rect participation in them. 

Justice Musmanno spoke with authority 
and knowledge that made his accusations 
all the more damaging. As an officer in the 
U.S. armed forces he personally interviewed, 
immediately after the defeat of Germany in 
1945, more than a hundred of the Nazis most 
intimately informed on operations of the 
Hitler hierarchy. These included Goering, 
von Ribbentrop and virtually all of Hitler’s 
personal aides from the top-ranking military 
advisers through all the echelons of private 
attendants and servants in the Hitler house- 
hold. Later, as a presiding justice at the 
trials in Nuremberg, Mr. Musmanno heard 
the evidence that sent Nazi war criminals 
to the gallows. 

It is no wonder that Eichmann’s attorney 
tried so hard to prevent Justice Musmanno 
from testifying in Jerusalem this week. 
The Eichmann defense was to be built 
around the idea that he was only a soldier 
obeying orders. This claim was swept away 
in the torrent of testimony from Justice 
Musmanno as he described, in a carefully 
prepared presentation and skillful responses 
to cross-examination, the position of lead- 
ership held by Eichmann in carrying out 
“the final solution” with “unlimited power 
to decide what Jews were to be killed, when 
and in what country.” 

Justice Musmanno thus has been instru- 
mental in lifting the trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann beyond the very necessary recital of 
Nazi crimes to the more specific matter of 
Eichmann’s guilt. 





AT THE EICHMANN TRIAL 


(Address of Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno at a lunch- 
eon of Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Greater Philadelphia, Warwick Hotel, June 
13, 1961. The luncheon was given in honor 
of E. Z. Dimitman, special correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, who covered 
the Eichmann trial, and Justice Mus- 
manno, who testified for the prosecution 
at the trial because of his experience as 
presiding judge of the Einsatzgruppen 
trial in Nuremberg) 

This morning, as I reflected on the fact 
that I had just arrived after a long journey 
from the Middle East, a spontaneous thought 
presented itself, and it was this: If I had 
traveled with U.S. Comdr. Alan B. Shepard 
into the outer spaces, or if I had made the 
trip which is being contemplated to the moon 
and I had then again set foot on terra firma, 
I could not have experienced a profounder 
sensation of awe and wonderment than that 
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which accompanied me on my return to 
America from Jerusalem where, for almost a 
month, I attended upon the Eichmann trial. 

To enter into the world which is the Eich- 
mann trial baffles the intellect, staggers the 
senses, shocks the soul, and leaves the human 
spirit a sky-high interrogation point. 

At the Eichmann trial I listened to evi- 
dence which caused me to avert my con- 
sciousness as one would try to avoid a blast 
of scalding steam. I heard witnesses de- 
scribe projects and enterprises that were de- 
vised for the sole purpose of producing un- 
speakable terror, unbridled horror, unbear- 
able pain, and inconsolable anguish and 
misery. 

During the latter years of the Nazi regime 
6 million innocent, harmless, unarmed men, 
women, and children were murdered. The 
concept of 6 million murdered human beings 
appalls us, but paradoxically it cannot con- 
vey the cumulative horror which such a 
project encompasses. It is like trying to 
grasp a sphere which is too large for the 
hand to enfold. The fingers slip, the hand 
loses traction, and one realizes that he is 
before what is physically unattainable. 
How can one hold a sphere that has been 
dipped in an ocean of blood? How can one 
grasp a globe that is made up of incalculable 
death? 

But here we contemplate not one such 
tragedy but 6 million. 

In Nuremberg I presided over the Einsatz- 
gruppen trial which involved 23 defendants 
charged with killing 1 million hyman be- 
ings. You might think it would be easier 
to understand 1 million than 6 million, but 
the concept is again ungraspable. 

However, as the testimony unfolded be- 
fore me in that 7-month trial, I began to 
understand something of the significance 
of these multitudinous murders, because I 
broke down the figure of 1 million into 
assimilable small units. I thought of a 
family—just one family of seven, eight, or 
nine persons enjoying the tranquillity of 
their domestic intimate family happiness. 
Suddenly there is a thunderous knocking, 
the door bursts open, and steel-helmeted 
troopers storm in brandishing machine 
rifles and drawn pistols and ordering the 
occupants, the dismayed occupants, out in- 
to the street. 

Who are these occupants and what have 
they done which is wrong? They are Jews 
and they have done nothing which is wrong. 
However, there is an order that all Jews 
must be killed. 

And what do these proceedings consist of? 
One word: “Jews.” 

When I testified at the Eichmann trial I 
had with me a chart which had been intro- 
duced in the Einsatzgruppen trial in Nurem- 
berg. I have with me today a copy of that 
chart. It is the organizational setup of the 
RSHA, the Reich Security Main Office in 
Berlin, made of seven departments with sec- 
tions and branches, each section with its own 
designation. You see here the titles of ‘“‘Ad- 
ministration and Economy,” “Law and Pub- 
lic Administration,” “‘Nationality and Public 
Health,” “Building Accommodations,” and 
so on. But there is one office, one section, 
that has for its designation but one word: 
“Jews.” No further description, no modifi- 
cation, no adjectives, because in the encyclo- 
pedia of the Nazis, the word “Jews” in itself 
meant degradation, humiliation, confiscation, 
ghettoization, torture, beating, manhandling, 
mangling, hanging, gassing, shooting, 
strangling—death of every manner, form and 
method that malignant brains could devise 
and carry into execution. 

Let us look at that chart again, and within 
the block which encompasses the word 
“Jews,” we see but one name, a name which 
will now forever more be the synonym of 
inhumanity, cruelty, barbarism, brutality 
and organized savagery: Eichmann. LEich- 
mann—the man who headed this department 
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which killed Jews; Eichmann—the man 
whom my good friend, Mr. Dimitman, re- 
ferred to, in the words of Eichmann himself, 
as a “gentle and timid soul”: this “gentle 
and timid soul” who organized the freight 
trains that carried 4 million men, women, 
and children into the execution camps. 

Eichmann—this “gentle and timid soul” 
who mapped and outlined and organized the 
shootings of the Einsatzgruppen assassins, 
who killed 2 million men, women, and 
children. 

He was concerned not only with mass kill- 
ings—and here is revealed his Satanic make- 
up—he was equally concerned with indi- 
vidual killings. 

Once he learned that a Jew or Jewess was 
attempting to escape the ever-sweeping ten- 
tacles of the octopus of his office known as 
4-—B-4, he immediately took over and followed 
that writhing tentacle until it pursued and 
seized the would-be fugitive. 

The attorney for the prosecution, the bril- 
liant, talented, valiant-hearted Attorney 
General, Gideon Hausner, presented into 
evidence much of the correspondence which 
came from 4—-B-4 and much of which con- 
tained Eichmann’s signature. This corre- 
spondence revealed with what diabolical in- 
genuity Eichmann would frustrate the at- 
tempts of anyone to save one single, solitary 
Jew. 

These instances could be repeated without 
number. It is enough to say that once the 
name of a Jew was mentioned, the buzzards 
took off from 14 Kurfurnstrasse, the head- 
quarters of Eichmann in Berlin, and that 
particular Jew disappeared from the face of 
the earth. 

There was the event of the 10,000 Jews 
who had been rounded up in Serbia, but the 
local leaders didn’t know what to do with 
them because there was a shortage of freight 
trains to the concentration camps and ex- 
termination centers. The German delegate 
called Eichmann on the telephone in Berlin 
and asked what should be done with these 
10,000 Jews. Eichmann replied instanta- 
neously: “Shoot them.” And within a day 
or two the lonely woods and the desolate 
valleys in Serbia echoed to the volleys of the 
homicidal rifles, as 10,000 men, women and 
children toppled into nameless graves. 

Every action of this man spelled death. 
He lifted a telephone, he scribbled a note, he 
pointed a finger, he lit a cigarette—and 
populations perished. 

What kind of a man was he? And what 
does he look like? Mr. Dimitman gave you 
some indication of what others thought of 
him. Many of them said he is ordinary 
looking. He didn’t seem ordinary to me, as I 
watched him for a whole day as I sat in the 
witness stand, only 15 feet away from him. 
In one of the articles that I had the honor 
of writing for the Philadelphia Inquirer, I 
described Eichmann as follows: 

“I see an individual with beady, snake- 
like eyes sunk in the deep sockets of a 
startling skull over which the yellowish 
parchment of his skin is drawn tightly and 
therefore crinkles and almost crackles as the 
unseen tongue rolls about within the cadav- 
erous cheeks. His thin lips curl, twitch 
and bunch into either side of a mouth which 
any fox could call its own. All the cunning, 
craft and rapacity which one ascribes to the 
fox can be seen there in that cage.” 

Eichmann is what he is, but as Mr. Dimit- 
man very well said, he could not accom- 
plish alone the gigantic program of slaughter 
and horror which was so harrowingly de- 
scribed from the witness stand in the Beit 
Ha’Am in Jerusalem. 

One man alone could not whiplash 4 mil- 
lion men, women, and children into the ex- 
termination ovens. One man alone could 
not pull the triggers to shoot 2 million men, 
women, and children and tumble them into 
the deep, muddy ditches. One man alone 
could not shoot, strangle, drown, and other- 


wise slay a whole segment of the human 
family. No, Eichmann was aided and abetted 
and further incited in his bestial destruc- 
tiveness by hordes of fellow wolves. They 
had the same fangs and the same claws as 
Eichmann. 

The Eichmann trial will have demonstrated 
what brain-staggering, heart-rending, soul- 
wrenching havoc can be wrought by the twin 
beasts of religious prejudice and racial prej- 
udice. 

I have a professional respect for Dr. Rob- 
ert Servatius, attorney for Adolf Eichmann. 
It took some fortitude on his part to repre- 
sent a client so universally reviled and yet 
I was surprised at a question that he put 
to Professor Baron of the Columbia Uni- 
versity, who had given an historical analysis 
of anti-Semitism.. In his cross-examination 
Dr. Servatius asked him if it wasn't a fact 
that there was something supernatural about 
anti-Semitism and that the Jews were just 
fated to have a hard time of it. 

The answer to that question is a moun- 
tainous negative. There is nothing super- 
natural about anti-Semitism. It is the 
product of man’s grossest passion: lust for 
power, mania for self-exaltation through an 
assumed self-superiority, and greed. 

Attorney General Hausner asked me when 
I was on the witness stand at the Eichmann 
trial as to the real purpose and objective 
of the Einsatzgruppen. I had seen the de- 
fendants over a period of 7 months. I had 
studied them keenly when they testified and 
while they sat in the defendants’ dock. I 
believe I was qualified to answer the ques- 
tion. I replied to Mr. Hausner’s question: 
“The objective of the Einsatzgruppen was to 
kill Jews and rob them of their property.” 

In the whole sad story of the maltreat- 
ment of the Jews one sees always the aggres- 
sor striking with one hand, while with the 
other he rifles his victim’s pocket. 

The very first steps taken in the early days 
of the mass victimization of the Jews under 
Hitler were aimed at despoliation. Un- 
conscionable fees were charged for services 
which were given to everybody else gratui- 
tously. Staggering fines were imposed for no 
reason at all, and then came the all enfold- 
ing, crushing, complete total confiscation of 
property, of course without compensation. 

Adolf Eichmann got his share of the loot. 
First there was degradation, but accom- 
panied by robbery; humiliation, with rob- 
bery; internment, robbery; deportation, rob- 
bery; and finally murder with robbery. 

There was presented in the three trials 
in which I judicially participated in Nurem- 
berg itemized lists of the plunder gathered 
by the Nazis. The goods covering every- 
thing from household furniture and large 
paintings down to the most intimate wear- 
ing apparel, not excluding the shoes of the 
smallest children, filled many, many tens of 
thousands of freight cars. If I had not seen 
this documentary evidence, made up by the 
Nazis themselves, I could never have believed 
that so titanic a project of burglary, rob- 
bery, and outright thievery could have been 
conceived and carried into such complete 
avaricious fulfillment. 

As a matter of fact Eichmann is not the 
real defendant at the Eichmann trial in 
Jerusalem. Evil itself stands arraigned be- 
fore the bar of justice. Eichmann is the 
sinister face of greed, of arrogance, of in- 
humanity, of cruelty through which, and by 
which, the Nazis accomplished that supreme 
holocaust of the ages. 

Is Eichmann sorry? Is he repentant? 
There is no doubt he is sorry he got caught. 
But as I watched him for nearly a month, 
and looked at his predatory countenance, I 
didn’t see in it any regret; I didn’t see any 
sorrow for the 6 million human beings that 
had been reduced to ashes in the fiery fur- 
naces of his hatred. In this morning’s pa- 
per I read that in his memoirs, which just 
now came to light, he stated that he regret- 
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ted it was not 10 million instead of 6 mil- 
lion Jews killed. 

The purpose of the Eichmann trial is to 
prevent that something like this should ever 
happen again, not only by thwarting Eich- 
mann, but by serving notice on all world 
Jew baiters and haters as to what will await 
them if they ever attempt to put into exe- 
cution their latent and patent malignancies 

A very good newspaper friend of mine cov- 
ering the trial in Jerusalem said to me one 
evening, as we sat in the lobby of the King 
David Hotel: “I see something beyond Eich- 
mann in this trial. I see Israel serving no- 
tice upon the world: “We are now a coun- 
try; we have a sovereignty; we have land; 
we have a police force. Don’t do it again.’” 

I myself admired Israel from the very 
early days of the “affair Eichmann.” It is a 
little country with an area not larger than 
New Jersey’s, but with courage enough for 
a continent. When Israel’s great leader and 
truly world statesman, David Ben-Gurion, 
announced in the Israeli Parliament that 
Eichmann had been captured and would be 
put on trial, a loud wail of protest went up 
from the theorists, the chronic obstruction- 
ists, those who would like to see the world 
stand still. They complained that Eich- 
mann was going to be tried under an ex 
post facto law, ignoring, as Mr. Dimitman 
well told you, that there is nothing ex post 
facto about murder—it has always been a 
crime. Also that Eichmann would be tried 
by Israel, a country which had no existence 
when the alleged crimes were committed. 
Here they overlooked the fact that Israel, 
as the successor of Palestine, has had over 
3,000 years of Jewish existence. 

Also “Eichmann was kidnaped and there- 
fore he is being held illegally,” here closing 
their eyes to the fact that no murderer has 
a right of escape over an ocean of blood 
which he himself has filled. 

“But all this is contrary to international 
law,” here exposing their ignorance of the 
fact that the United Nations, by official ac- 
tion, has declared genocide to be a crime 
against the law of nations. A crime against 
the law of nations, like piracy, may be tried 
in any nation which has custody of the ac- 
cused. 

Yes, Eichmann is being tried in Israel and 
properly so—and he is being given a trial 
which observes the strictest forms of juris- 
prudence recognized in all civilized coun- 
tries. The procedure is one which meets up 
with the highest standards of Anglo-Saxon 
law. The Tribunal consists of Israel Su- 
preme Court Justice Moshe Landau, District 
Judge Benjamin Halevi and District Judge 
Yitzhak Reveh, veteran jurists of profound 
erudition, brilliant scholarship, and unde- 
viating, impeccable impartiality. 

A mind inclined to fairness must con- 
clude, if he has followed the trial at all, 
that the eventual verdict will be one which 
will measure up to the highest standards 
in the legal world and will satisfy the con- 
science of mankind. 


In my opinion the Eichmann trial is an 
extension of the Nuremberg trials. I am 
happy to recall that at Nuremberg I helped 
to invest the “law of humanity” with some 
authority and some dignity. For centuries 
Humanity could only plead at the doors of 
the mighty for a crumb of compassion and 
a drop of sympathy. She could not out- 
rightly ask for what, in justice, was her 
due. It has been demonstrated that the in- 
alienable and fundamental rights of com- 
mon man need not lack for a court to prob- 
claim those rights, nor need it lack for a 
marshal to execute the court’s judgments. 
Humanity has taken on the robe of au- 
thority. 

Down through the ages man has valiantly 
striven for a better understanding between 
himself and his neighbor. Each group of 
People through the succeeding periods of 
history has carried a stone with which to 
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erect a tower of justice, a tower to which 
all the downtrodden and the oppressed 
from all lands and of all creeds and of all 
religions might repair. 

In Nuremburg we saw the beginning of 
the erection of the capstone to that tower. 
In Jerusalem today we are beholding the 
completion of that tower. Let us all offer 
our humble thanks and gratitude to Al- 
mighty God. 





To Whom Should Most American Aid Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

To WHom SHOULD Most AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
Am Go? 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The trouble with American economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries is that too 
much of it goes to nonalined governments 
that give nothing in return. Some even 
reaches the pockets of those who positively 
oppose American policies, and a little goes 
to a Communist government like Poland that 
is trying to help Khrushchev bury the 
United States. 

To economic determinists this does not 
matter because they believe that poverty 
produces communism and that rising stand- 
ards will prevent it. Provided the Asian, 
Africans, and Latin Americans remain non- 
Communist, they argue, we need not worry 
if they choose to be neutral. The infant 
United States did the same thing when it 
became independent. 

But if poverty is not the chief cause of 
communism, then such aid is misplaced as 
& part of U.S. policy. And one may, I think, 
bet several members of the Peace Corps 
that had .the entire world in Wash- 
ington’s time been threatened globally by 
some murderous Mongolian emperor, Wash- 
ington would not have urged his country- 
men to remain “neutral” while said con- 
queror gobbled it up piecemeal. 

Some American fanatics of international 
law go further—they positively urge poten- 
tial allies of the United States to become 
neutral. They think that if they can pro- 
mote enough nonalined countries to form a 
neutral third force and strengthen (mean- 
ing stuff) the United Nations with peace- 
loving miembers, they can create a buffer 
that will temporarily keep the chief adver- 
saries apart and eventually lead to the end 
of the cold war. 

There are two objections to this argu- 
ment. The first is that the Communist bloc 
considers neutrality a step to communism 
and would take over the entire lot of neutral 
nations within 5 years if the United States 
did not provide them with military protec- 
tion. Once under communism they, like 
the progressive Cubans, would learn that 
while it is easy to go Communist it is al- 
most impossible to reverse the process. 

To accept American protection while os- 
tentatiously opposing American measures to 
strengthen the free world is so monstrous 4 
position that only aberrated individuals 
could find it acceptable. Yet just last week 
India urged the United States to hurry up 
and start liberating our strategical man- 
dated territories in the Pacific. Egypt has 
for a long time been urging the east African 
blacks to revive the Mau Mau. Both coun- 
tries receive U.S. aid. 
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The second and less visible objection to 
nonalined countries is that they acquire a 
vested interest in prolonging the cold war. 
For so long as the world remains polarized 
between the free bloc and the Communists, 
the nonalined can wheedle or exact aid from 
both sides without danger. Back in 1951 
Prime Minister Nehru told me that in case 
of real attack by Red China (which he did 
not then think possible, but has learned 
about since), India would expect military 
aid from the United States. 

Against the arguments of the fanatics of 
foreign aid there stands another key fact. 
This is that massive aid to neutrals will 
eventually cost the United States all its 
needy allies. Why, for instance should 
Pakistan, a tried and sturdy military friend, 
not go neutral and take aid from the 
U.S.S.R. as India does, when according to 
the Kennedy aid program Indians are due to 
receive over $5 per head in American aid 
while Pakistanis who need aid just as much 
would only get slightly more than $3 per 
person ? 

Unless partners fare better than outsiders, 
no partnership can endure. Presumably it 
is in order to explain this fact to President 
Kennedy that President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan has advanced his planned visit to 
Washington to July 11. 

In short, as now planned, the Kennedy 
foreign aid program seems to many Amer- 
icans to be politically wrong, illogically mo- 
tivated, lopsided in detail, and unlikely to 
accomplish the end which its American 
authors are seeking. This is why it will 
have hard sledding in the American Con- 
gress—and should have. Let us hope that 
it will be drastically modified in the process, 





Pennsylvania Is Providing Its 
Recreational Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of this House have undoubtedly 
seen many recent articles calling for the 
preservation of park land and open 
space before it is gobbled up by urban 
sprawl. The Secretary of the Interior 
has called upon the Nation to preserve 
its best scenic and recreational areas 
now before it is too late. 

A recent editorial in the Washington 
Post has cited California and New York 
for their outstanding job in preserving 
recreational opportunities for their peo- 
ple. The States have a great role to 
play in this field, and I am happy to re- 
port that my own State of Pennsylvania 
stands with New York and California as 
a leader in the field of park preserva- 
tion. 

In my own district, the Common- 
wealth has opened the new Gifford Pin- 
chot State Park named for America’s 
greatest conservationist and Pennsyl- 
vania’s two-time Governor. This mag- 
nificent facility contains a manmade 
lake 314 miles long and serves the many 
thousands of people who live in the 
York-Harrisburg metropolitan area. In 
less than 2 months’ time, more than a 
quarter of a million visits have been 
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made to this new park, testimony to the 
need and the demand of modern Amer- 
icans for creative outdoor leisure. 

Gifford Pinchot State Park has two 
beaches, each 1,400 feet long. It offers 
the quiet of good boating, and it has 
been stocked with many fish species 
ready for the catching next spring. 
Over 1,500 picnic tables have been made 
from the trees the Commonwealth cut 
down to make way for the new manmade 
lake, and camping areas are now being 
developed along with many other 
facilities. 

Gifford Pinchot State Park is another 
jewel in the crown of rich and beautiful 
southcentral Pennsylvania. Our cities 
are historic, our farms are rich, our 
scenery is unsurpassed, yet we know full 
well that the vitality of our towns rests 
upon their beauty and nearby recreation 
as well as upon their productivity. That 
is why Pennsylvania has embarked upon 
@ park program equal to any in the 
Nation. 

July has been designated by Gov. 
David L. Lawrence as “Pennsylvania 
Parks Month.” We have two slogans. 
For those who would come to visit the 
land of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, we say visit Penn’s 
Woods. See our mountain forests, our 
superb fishing streams, our beautiful 
parks, our unequalled history. To Penn- 
sylvanians we say, attractive commu- 
nities grow—with parks. Pennsylvania 
must preserve its beauty and we intend 


to do just that. 


Gifford Pinchot would be proud of his 
Commonwealth today as we stand 
among the few States willing to carry 
their share of responsibility for future 
generations because it is for the children 
of tomorrow that we are building parks 
like these. 





Ed Koterba: Newspaperman, Friend, a 
“Good” Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ed Ko- 
terba was a newspaperman—he was a 
member of what we often refer to as the 
fourth estate—a profession much 
maligned and much praised. Ed Ko- 
terba was one of the reasons for the 
praise and his work one of the best 
answers to much of the criticism of the 
newspaper reporter’s profession. 

Ed first came to Washington in 1951 
as a general assignment reporter on the 
old Washington Times-Herald. When 
that paper was acquired by the Wash- 
ington Post in 1954 he continued with 
them in the same capacity. 

Ed Koterba’s interest in anything and 
everything that might have news value 
knew no bounds. A native of Omaha, 
Nebr., he got ink in his veins in his early 
youth and became a copy boy for the 
Omaha World Record. 
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When World War II came he left his 
studies at the University of Omaha and 
served as a second lieutenant in Army 
intelligence. 

Ed later became editor of the Record 
Herald in Waynesboro, Pa., the post he 
held wher resigned to come to Wash- 
ington in 1951. 

In 1954, while working for the Wash- 
ington Post, he earned the general news 
award of the Washington Newspaper 
Guild for his exposé of election irregu- 
larities in southern Maryland. 

In 1955 he resigned from the Post and 
made a 32-State trailer tour. From ma- 
terial he gathered along the way he 
wrote a daily column which appeared in 
100 newspapers across the country. 

About 2 years ago he took over the 
Scripps-Howard column of the late Fred- 
erick Othman. During these past 2 years 
he has informed, entertained, and edu- 
cated his readers with his daily columns. 

These, however, are just the facts of 
his life—these are just the bare bones. 
The flesh that clothed them was the 
personality of Ed Koterba. To many 
hundreds of us here on the Hill and 
elsewhere—who knew and _ respected 
him—they do not adequately express the 
essence of the man whom everyone would 
describe as “good”—a word often used 
but all too frequently not applicable. 

The wit, good sense, kindness, and 
honesty of Ed Koterba will be sorely 
missed. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News of 
June 29, 1961: 

Ep KoOTERBA 

There was a special, cheerful, wide-eyed 
country boy quality to Ed Koterba that 
made his death in a plane crash on the west 
coast this week seem doubly tragic. 

Despite the success of his newspaper 
column, the great number of friends he had 
acquired in all walks of life and his rela- 
tively uncomplicated nature, he neverthe- 
less gave the impression of one who might be 
particularly vulnerable to chance—a young 
man so refreshingly ingenuous that life could 
betray him quite easily and unexpectedly on 
a bright, clear, windswept Pacific shore. 

Ed was @ good newspaperman, full of en- 
ergy and joy and curiosity. Everything in- 
terested him, especially the people he ob- 
served in Washington political life, their 
strengths and weaknesses and triumphs and 
defeats, and while he could be sympathetic 
with their failings, he was quick to anger 
at injustice, cruelty, stupidity, and waste. 

We are grateful for having known this cap- 
able, modest, unsophisticated reporter who 
took almost everything seriously except him- 
self. These qualities are rare and his will 
be greatly missed. 





Castro Welshes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, now 


that Castro has proven to us that he had 
no intention of relieving the 1,200. pris- 
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oners regardless of the ransom de- 
manded, our country has been placed in 
a position of appeasing a Communist 
tyrant. 

I have voiced my sentiment previous- 
ly on the Tractor for Freedom exchange 
with Castro and I was and still am un- 
equivocally opposed to submitting to his 
extortion which would only encourage 
him to greater ruthlessness. I was ap- 
palied at the idea of paying tribute to 
this kind of extortion. 

I can certainly understand the hu- 
manitarian aspects and since our coun- 
try values human life as opposed to the 
Communist ideology, I do not disagree 
with the human aspect of it. Life is a 
precious thing but millions of Americans 
died in wars to preserve our honor. It is 
no less precious today. 

When we were a new and young Na- 
tion, we refused to pay tribute to the 
tyrant pirates of the Barbary Coast. We 
are a large and powerful Nation now 
who would refuse to pay tribute to Khru- 
shchev—why then should we have con- 
sidered paying tribute to Castro. 

I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the excellent editorial from the 
Jersey Journal of June 16, 1961: 

CasTRO WELSHES 

It would seem that now is the time for 
the Tractors for Freedom Committee to 
recognize that Fidel Castro is a welsher and 
to give up on exchanging tractors for the 
prisoners he holds. 

Castro now shows he never really was 
serious about his proposal. At first it 
sounded to the world like the magnanimous 
offer of a man whose prime purpose was 
to build up Cuba. Now it is exposed for 
the propaganda fraud it always was. 

Americans were shortsighted to take the 
offer seriously in the first place. It put our 
country in a position of accepting responsi- 
bility for an invasion which was not ours. 
But our impulsive humanitarianism could 
be offered as an excuse. = 

Now Castro is trying to change the terms 
of the deal. He obviously has no intention 
of making the trade and undoubtedly never 
had. Now is the time to leave him in his 
absurd position. He dare not harm the 
prisoners; he hardly can use or convert 
them. They and the world know their 
friends tried to exchange them. Now let 
Castro find a way of releasing them: 





A Matter of Prestige 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the current concern and fre- 
quent mention of America’s prestige 
abroad. With all the factors prestige 
encompasses it seems to me that a vital 
ingredient in maintaining or enhancing 
a favorable position in the eyes of the 
world is to nourish our present assets 
= develop them further whenever pos- 
sible. 

As Americans we have always been 
proud of our airpower and our techno- 
logical skills which permit us to launch 
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and to keep aloft thousands of aircraft 
which fly passengers and cargo to all 
parts of the globe. We have pioneered 
routes in remote swamps and in all man- 
ner of formerly inaccessible areas and, 
from the time of the legendary Lind- 
burgh, have endeavored to be on the 
spot—first with the best. 

We now face staggering competition 
from foreign carriers who would take 
large chunks of our business in order to 
strengthen their own competitive posi- 
tion in the field. It ill behooves us at 
this point to backslide and render up to 
aggressive competitors our rightful po- 
sition gained through pioneering per- 
severence. Although our rivals might 
be grateful to us financially, certainly 
nothing is gained for us in the way of 
prestige. 

Our Government officials, particularly 
those in the State Department, need 
ever be conscious of the grave injustice 
and harm done to our American-flag 
carriers, and ultimately to U.S. prestige, 
when the interests of those carriers is 
shelved or shoved aside in an attempt 
to pacify a foreign government. 

In two recent instances Northwest and 
Pan American Airways have sought an 
extension of their services which would 
provide a vital link in their route pat- 
terns. In one case involving a route to 
Hong Kong, Members of the Washing- 
ton congressional delegation were in- 
formed by the State Department that it 
was not in the bést interests of the 
United States to becloud other negotia- 
tions with the British by pressing the 
questions of air routes and thus prevent 
a solution to other prominent problems 
with the United Kingdom. I am all for 
calm waters, but not to the detriment 
of our American-flag carriers. 

Pan American and Northwest are 
eager and willing to provide service 
which will greatly benefit our Nation 
and should not be hindered in so doing 
by a “go easy” attitude in the State 
Department in dealing with our compet- 
itors. An editorial in the June 19 edi- 
tion of the Seattle Times examines this 
subject and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the Recorp: 

SQUEEZE ON US. AIRLINES 

We hope Government officials concerned 
with international aviation affairs—partic- 
ularly ranking members of the State Depart- 
ment—were listening when Alan S. Boyd 
warned last week about growing threats to 
the economic health of U.S. oversea air- 
lines. 

Boyd is chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. He told a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee that foreign governments are 
showing an increasing tendency to curb 
American airlines in order to protect their 
own carriers and grab a larger share of the 
American market. - 

The CAB chairman said bhintly that the 
United States would face “more acute, more 
difficult clashes. between American and for- 
eign interests unless this country reevaluates 
its policies toward oversea airline competi- 
tion.” 

An example of what Boyd was talking 
about, in our view, is the refusal, of the Brit- 
ish, since 1949, to allow Northwest Orient 
Airlines to extend its Far East service frora 
Tokyo to Hong Kong. 

Northwest Orient flies Seattle-Tokyo across 
the North Pacific, and a connection to Hong 
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Kong would be a natural extension of this 
service. 

When Members of the Washington con- 
gressional delegation last month asked the 
State Department to make stronger repre- 
sentations to the British for approval of this 
vital link in Northwest Orient’s route pat- 
tern, Brooks Hays, assistant secretary of 
state, replied, in part, as follows: 

“It is believed that our aviation relations 
with the United Kingdom as well as the na- 
tional interest of this country would be best 
served if the complex problem of Hong Kong 
is not allowed to prevent the resolution of 
other outstanding objectives of interest to 
the United States.” 

Admittedly State Department negotiators 
must always keep in mind matters far broad- 
er than a route link on any particular U.S.- 
flag carrier. 

Yet many observers assert that the “broad 
view” has too frequently led the Depart- 
ment to trade tangible assets for such in- 
tangibles as “good will” and “harmonious 
relations.” 

Pan American World Airways has pointed 
out in connection with its application to be 
aliowed to serve Seattle on a North Pacific 
route to Tokyo that the British Overseas 
Airways Corp. and Qantas Empire Airways 
of Australia both have Pacific-route patterns 
superior to Pan American's. 

Both Northwest Orient’s petition to serve 
Hong Kong and Pan American's petition to 
serve Seattle on a North Pacific route are of 
vital importance, by the way, to this city’s 
position in international air travel. 

But our point of concern here is not just 
Seattle's interests. 

As one facet of the administration’s con- 
cern over the gold-and-dollar-drain prob- 
lem, the State Department should take 
greater cognizance, in dealing with interna- 
tional-aviation matters, of the increasingly 
difficult economic position of U.S.-flag car- 
riers. 





Ribicoff Asks Conference: Back School 
Aid—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith, a news item published 
in the Long Island Press under date of 
June 28, 1961. This article points up a 
glaring example of the Goverment lob- 
bying for legislation whether or not it 
is favored by the people paying the bill. 
The point I would like to make is sim- 
ply this: It is evident that it is perfectly 
all right for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. to send his As- 
sistant Secretary all the way to Hawaii 
at the taxpayers’ expense, to ask the 
Governors at their annual conference to 
support the President’s legislation to 
provide Federal aid for education. 
While the Government is acting to pro- 
hibit business firms from taking a tax 
deduction as a business expense, the cost 
of lobbying is all against legislation that 
affects their business. I suppose it is 
the old story that the Government has 
control and the taxpayer has none. 
This certainly is a glaring example of 
what is happening to our Federal Gov- 
ernment today. 
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It is also very strange that not one 
single State has asked for Federal aid 
for education, but it is a fact that sev- 
eral States and their legislatures have 
adopted resolutions opposing Federal 
aid to education. I make particular 
reference to the last paragraph of this 
article where the Secretary uses the 
word “meaningful” States’ rights but 
objected to “the false cry of alarm that 
is raised whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment and State join together to solve 
problems of national significance which 
the States alone cannot solve.” Whose 
opinion is this, that the States cannot 
solve the question of education, with no 
State on record requesting this aid. It 
seems significant that the planners of 
Federal control of education are deter- 
mined to drive this legisl4tion down the 
throats of the American people and 
there is nothing else behind this move- 
ment but Federal control. I think this 
article should prove a lesson to all of us 
how the taxpayers’ money can be used 
in one way by the Government, but re- 
stricts business from using their own 
money in the same identical fashion. 


The article follows: 
Ask GOVERNORS: BacK SCHOOL AID 


HoNOLULU.—The Kennedy administration 
made its bid to the National Governor’s Con- 
ference today for support of its embattled 
program of Federal aid for education. 

The appeal came from Health and Welfare 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, a conference 
member for 6 years while Governor of Con- 
necticut. His statement was to be read by 
Assistant Secretary James M. Quigley at to- 
day’s session devoted to financing public 
schools. 

Ribicoff protested against the use of “catch 
phrases and slogans of another era” being 
used against discrimination programs like 
that of Federal aid for schools. 

He said he wanted to protect meaningful 
States’ rights but objected to “the false 
cry of alarm that is raised whenever the Fed- 
eral Government and State join together to 
solve problems of national significance which 
the States alone cannot solve.”’ 





Publisher Muzio Frediani a Fine Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny County, and western 
Pennsylvania, as well as the American 
Italian communities have suffered the 
loss of a longtime friend and civic- 
minded citizen in the passing of Pub- 
lisher Muzio Frediani. 

Muzio Frediani was the well-loved and 
respected publisher of the newspaper 
Unione, per il Progresso Degli Italiani 
in America. 

I am inserting in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as a permanent memorial to 
Publisher Muzio Frediani the article in 
the Unione, of the week of June 2-9, 1961, 
headed “The Man and the Machine— 
30—”"_—_, 
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For the past 30 years the Unione has 
been the paper of the Italian Sons & 
Daughters of America. Both Muzio Fre- 
diani, and her son, Victor Frediani, have 
been national presidents of this out- 
standing and successful order, and have 
been outstanding citizens of the Italian 
community. 

A mutual good friend has character- 
ized the Fredianis: “‘They have been a 
quiet kind of power for good—not run- 
ning things and posts, but helping mul- 
titudes of other people to win posts. 
They have helped priests, causes, immi- 
grants, families, and have been a ‘voice’, 
helping others of Italian descent in their 
progress.” 

I salute Muzio Frediani on behalf of 
all his friends. 

THE MAN AND THE MACHINE—30— 


It had to come, as it must to all. 

The gas jet that kept alive the power and 
strength and spirit of Linotype Machine No. 
1 of our printing company has been ex- 
tinguished. We turned it off because this 
machine will never run again. 

How old was the machine? Well, that’s 
not important. What is important is that 
it turned out hundreds of millions of words 
in the Italian and English languages for 
more than half a century. 

It told a history: a chronical of the Italian 
in America from the turn of the century to 
the space age of the sixties. It was a diary 
of the swift changing events of many an era. 
It was proud of them all, the nostalgia of the 
old seemingly equated with the pride of the 
present. 

For 50-of its years the linotype was sta- 
tioned on Webster Avenue in Pittsburgh. 
This was part of the old hill, and it told 
the story of the people who lived there, the 
story of their hopes and dreams and aspira- 
tions. 

It was 1902 when a young Tuscan sailor 
walked up Webster Avenue, his duffle bag 
on shoulder. In the bag was a composing 
stick and a few tools of the printer, for al- 
though he had sailed the seas in the Italian 
Navy, it was in this service, patrolling the 
frothy oceans and docked in exotic ports, 
where he mastered the printing trade. 

The Tuscan and Linotype Machine No. 1 
became as one. And together they recorded 
the immigrant years, the first vital era of the 
Italians in Pittsburgh. 

The trains brought them in to the foot of 
the hill. The trains brought them from 
ports of entry, New York and Philadelphia. 

They walked up the hill and settled. They 
settled with people of all nations, all colors, 
all creeds. It was in this setting that the 
Tuscan and the linotype chronicled the 
paradox of a people who were at once be- 
wildered and strange and devastatingly poor, 
but as the same time gay and vigorous and 
stout of heart. 

In later years, Linotype Machine No. 1 
would say that it remembered the old days, 
the old days when cupboards were bare and 
all the people of all the faiths, of all colors, 
had not fallen into the dubious luxury of 
hating your neighbor. 

The machine soon began to hear the sound 
of children. The Tuscan brought his sons to 
the shop and introduced them to the key- 
board. He showed them that once you 
pressed a key it operated a lever which al- 
lowed a “mat” or matrix, with a letter cut 
into its edge, to be released from a magazine. 
Another lever had to be pressed to carry the 
line to a position in front of a mold where 
is situated a pot of molten metal. The metal 
was lead, and a plunger in the metal pot 
would descend and force the molten metal 
into the mold and against the face of the 
mats. 
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The resultant line of lead type printed the 
words that appeared in this paper. 

But last week we turned off the gas that 
lit the fire that melted the lead that pressed 
the mats to make this type. 

We did so because the machine had done 
so much work for so many years that it 
deserved a permanent rest of sound and 
peaceful sleep. 

But there were so many years of active 
work, and in relating a history of the times, 
the lines of type sought only to guide the 
readers, not to dictate to them. Crusades 
were mounted and launched with vigor and 
courage. But these were affirmative, con- 
structive campaigns. 

The philosophy of the publisher—the 
Tuscan—was that sham should be avoided, 
frills and fancies minimized, individuals and 
ideals defended from reckless accusation, and 
vital truths always protected by dignity. 

And the machine narrated it all. 

It told of the foundation of a new fraternal 
organization, the Order Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America on May 10, 1930, and 
for 31 years thereafter, even to the day, it 
cataloged the progress of this organization, 
its members and their families. 

It watched Webster Avenue change. The 
old neighborhood gradually disappeared. 
The Tuscan’s family, one by one, moved 
away to other parts of the city, although the 
boys returned each morning to work along- 
side the father, who steadfastly sat at this 
machine year after year. 

When the company was forced to move in 
1956 to make way for the Civic Arena, it 
was felt that the old machine would have 
no place in the new modern shop, especially 
constructed on Liberty Avenue. 

But the ultimatum went out from the 
head of the family: This is the best machine 
in the shop. I have sat at it now for 50 
years. I’m going to use it for a few more. 

And use it he did. When the Tuscan was 
not setting type, he was extending to it the 
care that one gives to someone he loves. 
The mats were polished and repaired by 
him. His brush made the ancient Linotype 
glisten. 

The Tuscan and the machine had indeed 
become one. 

Three weeks ago the Linotype appeared 
satisfied. Its operator had kept it well, and 
together, the man and the machine lived a 
life that was full and purposeful and abid- 
ing. 

Last Wednesday, May 31, 1961, we turned 
off the gas jet on the machine as a final 
gesture to mark the traditional newspaper- 
man’s “Thirty” that symbolizes the end. 

For, on that day, as it must to all men, 
death came to its venerable operator, Muzio 
Frediani, in his 79th year, printer, publisher 
of Unione, recipient of the Star of Solidar- 
ity from the Republic of Italy, a founder 
and honorary National President of the Order 
Italian Sons and Daughters of America. 





Comrades, There Is Only America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
communistic challenge to the free world 
calls, in my opinion, for absolute firm- 
ness and resolve on the part of the 
United States toward thwarting this 
menace. It also requires knowledge and 
understanding of the nature of the 
challenge presented by the Communists. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the REcorD an 
editorial entitled, “Comrades, There is 
Only America,” which appeared in the 
June 27, 1961, Los Angeles Times. The 
editorial contains a very helpful and in- 
formative discussion of the type of chal- 
lenge presented by the Soviets which 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress: 

COMRADES, THERE 1S ONLY AMERICA 


Despite the seeming irrationality of many 
of its leaders’ threats and boasts, despite the 
table pounding and the internal differences, 
the Soviet Union seldom makes a move— 
domestically or internationally—which de- 
viates from a long-ordained and carefully 
calculated pattern. 

This is something which the West, until 
recently, was slow to realize. But with a 
growing awareness of this predictability in 
behavior has come an understanding which 
makes Soviet motives and tactics far easier 
to analyze—and, if there is sufficient will, 
to counter. 

ONE POINT IS BASIC 

One point is basic to such an understand- 
ing. This is that virtually every achieve- 
ment, every promise, every threat which is 
made public by Communist leaders is 
pointed toward one overriding intent: to 
convince the world of the superiority of the 
Communist system and the historical inevi- 
tability of that system’s triumph. 

It is equally vital to understand that the 
methods employed by communism to reach 
this goal embrace the whole spectrum of 
human activity, from rocket firings to agri- 
cultural production. This totality of meth- 
ods provides one of communism’s strongest 
points. For, by refusing to admit failure 
or defeat or anything greater than temporary 
inferiority in any area, the myth of in- 
vincibility and ultimate triumph is steadily 
built up. 

This technique is evident today in a wide 
variety of outwardly unrelated foreign and 
domestic activities. The new crisis being 
created around Berlin, the boast by Khru- 
shchev that the Soviet Union will surpass 
the United States by 1970, and the insistence 
on the “troika” method of international de- 
cisions and controls are only three examples. 
Each of these things is directly related to 
the Soviet plan of conquest without war, 
through convincing the world that commu- 
nism cannot be stopped as it rolls toward 
“inevitable” victory. 

The United States, as the world’s greatest 
power, lies directly in the path of Communist 
claims to superiority. The American system 
must therefore be shown to be inferior to 
the Communist system, in every area of 
Khrushchev’s choosing. The Soviet leader 
has already used the greater booster power 
of his rockets to prove Communist tech- 
nological superiority. He is now seeking 
similar proof in political and economic areas. 


WE BLOCK HIS PATH 


The Berlin issue is the most obvious spot 
for political exploitation. The United States 
talked big on Laos and Cuba, but shied 
away from using its power to enforce its talk. 
Khrushchev seems convinced that the same 
thing can be made to happen in Berlin. He 
does not want to go to war, for he knows 
that U.S. bombers are still infinitely more 
destructive than his rockets. But by threat- 
ening to go to war he hopes to force the 
United States to retreat. Such a retreat 
would bolster his claims that communism 
cannot be stopped. It would raise—quite 
fairly—doubts regarding the real value of 
U.S. power and spoken intentions. 

Communism, to fulfill its goals, must ex- 
pand. To expect it to retreat voluntarily 
or even to pause for long in its probing of 
weak spots is folly. The insistence on the 
troika and a veto in all international agree- 
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ments is illustrative of this. The Soviets 
were booted out of the Congo because they 
had no veto in the matter; this is a lesson 
they will not forget. Little major progress 
in international differences is possible with- 
out Soviet participation. Thus, if the So- 
viets cannot have their way they will see 
that no progress is made. If communism 
is not allowed to expand, it at least will not 
be forced into retreat. 

Communism is essentially based on eco- 
nomic claims. Khrushchev must convince 
the Russian people and the rest of the world 
that economically his system is superior. He 
has claimed before that the Soviet Union 
will surpass the United States by 1970 in 
physical volume of production and produc- 
tion per capita. With total government 
control over prices, employment, and the 
decision on what will be produced the So- 
viets can show substantial progress in the 
rate of growth. But growth by itself means 
little when needs are not satisfied in the 
process. 

SUPERIOR SYSTEM 

The Soviet system is clearly a long way 
from satisfying the needs and wants of the 
Russian people. If Khrushchev can convince 
the Russians that the system they live under 
is superior—by making progress elsewhere 
at the expense of the United States—he can 
justify the sacrifices he is calling upon them 
to make. Russians may have to eat horse- 
meat, but they will still be told they are 
catching up on the United States. 

“Comrades. There is only America.” 
Thus did Khrushchev tick off what to him 
is the only obstacle to the triumph of com- 
munism. His boast should not be ignored. 
Every sign of weakness shown by this coun- 
try, every accession to intimidation, every 
unwillingness to use, if need be, the great 
power we can command lends substance to 
the Communist claim of inevitable triumph. 
Communism is not a mystery and its leaders 
are not giants. We know these things; 
now we must act upon them. 





You and the Cold War—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, here is 
the 15th in a series of articles appearing 
in the Chicago Daily News entitled ‘““You 
and the Cold War.” 

This particular aspect of the series 
deals with the financial consequences of 
the cold war and was written by Mr. Ed 
Kandlik, Chicago Daily News financial 
editor, who spent a considerable amount 
of time here in Washington in research 
for this aspect of the series. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
have heretofore overlooked this series, 
I would like to remind them that I began 
inserting this series in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD on June 12. In reading the re- 
spective articles of this series, I am sure 
all of us can get a much better perspec- 
tive of the overall aspects of the cold war. 

Mr. Kandlik’s article follows: 


You AND THE CoLpD War: ALLIES HAND Russ 
Vitra KNow-How—Datra FILTERS THROUGH 
TRADE DEALS OF YANK FIRMS ABROAD 


(By Ed Kandlik) 
WASHINGTON.—Gaping holes are being 


kicked in the Iron Curtain by some of our 
supposed allies in the cold war. 
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These are economic holes. They tend to 
put the United States at a disadvantage with 
its primary antagonist, the Soviet Union. 

From a trade standpoint, the United States 
has largely refrained from fraternizing with 
Russia and her satellites. The United States 
has traded extensively with nations of the 
free world and has left Russia to trade with 
her satellite nations. 

Once this policy was effectively carried out 
by COCOM, a coordinating committee associ- 
ated with the Office of European Economic 
Cooperation. But this committee has be- 
come ineffective. 

The breakdown started with troubles in the 
sterling bloc, a group of nations based on 
England and using the pound sterling as 
their common currency. When they en- 
countered economic troubles they started to 
trade with the enemy. 

AFFILIATES GIVEN TECHNICAL DATA 


Business since World War II has become 
highly international. Many big USS. 
companies have subsidiaries, affiliates and 
branches abroad. Some operate in almost 
every country of the free world. 

To further their competitive ends, the 
business firms utilize the technology de- 
veloped by their parent firms. Sometimes 
the transfer of technology is compensated for 
under a licensing agreement. Other times 
the parent counts on larger profits of the 
foreign subsidiary to be transferred in the 
form of dividends. 

The effect is much the same. The small 
foreign subsidiary gets the use of the tech- 
nical knowledge developed by research de- 
partments in the United States; the parent 
gets a profit therefrom. 

But a new factor enters the picture when 
the foreign subsidiary starts doing business 
with Russia or her satellites—the pirating 
of an advanced technology. 

One of the most glaring examples cited 
here in Washington is that of the National- 
Elliott Co., an English affiliate of National 
Cash Register Co. 

National-Elliott (Elliott-Automation, Ltd.) 
is reported to be selling computers to Russia. 
Some of the people in Washington think 
steps should be taken to stop it. 

As far as Washington circles can ascertain, 
Russia and her satellites have never had a 
computer technology. It might take them 
many years to develop one, if they were un- 
able to buy models they could copy. 

The development might tie up teams of 
experts for months or years. To relieve 
them of this necessity is to free the mathe- 
maticians and other experts for work on 
such matters as missiles and space explora- 
tion. 

With computers the Russians will be able 
to do calculations needed in missile and air- 
craft work much faster than would be pos- 
sible by other methods. 

The Russians are proud of their new 
bought-in-England computer. They even 
showed it at the Moscow fair. 


RUSSIA’S BUYS ARE A BARGAIN 


But computers are not the only field 
where the Russians are gaining.a strategic 
advantage by purchases in foreign countries. 
They are also buying transistors in Great 
Britain, Japan, and France. 

Italy recently contracted to take large 
amounts of petroleum from Russia. In ex- 
change Russia has gone on an extensive 
buying spree in Italy. 

The U.S.S.R. has ordered: 

A plant to make methanol and ammonia. 

Plants to produce acetylene and ethylene, 
ilianic dioxide and maleic anhydride, which 
are basic building blocks for plastics and 
other industries. 

A pulp mill of 600-ton daily production 
capacity with 900 tons of daily capacity for 
lye regeneration. 
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A factory to produce high-strength cord. 

Control and auxiliary equipment for a 
pipeline. 

Why do the Russians buy whole plants like 
this? 

Because with the plant erected and in op- 
eration, their engineers and scientists can 
use them as patterns to make copies. These 
can be used at other locations within Russia 
or offered for resale in satellite nations and 
other parts of the world. 

The output from these copied plants can 
also be used to produce products for sale in 
other countries. 

Sellers of these plants usually extract a 
high price. They know there will be only 
one sale and that they are giving’a bundle 
of advanced technology as part of the 
purchase. 

But Government experts here question 
whether the U:S. interest should be sacrificed 
in such deals for the sake of a few extra 
dollars of profit captured by. a foreign 
subsidiary. 

By buying advanced technology Russia is 
able to make faster progress in the cold war. 

Currently a House subcommittee headed 
by Representative HaLE Boccs, Democrat of 
Louisiana, is expected to make a study of 
this through-the-Iron-Curtain trade with 
Russia. 

The hope is that the new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development will 
set up some kind of an organization that 
will both police and restrict the trade in 
advanced technological items. 





Salute to Summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, in the city of New York, May- 
or Robert F. Wagner, the city commis- 
sioners, and the people themselves paid 
tribute to the summer season, and es- 
pecially to the American woman, and a 
man who has done so much to keep her 
beautiful and fragrant. That man is 
Edouard Cournand, president of Lanvin 
Parfumes. In a special ceremony at the 
reknown Pulitzer Fountain in front of 
the Plaza Hotel, Mr. Cournand, Mayor 
Wagner, noted actress Hermione Gin- 
gold, and their friends filled the foun- 
tain with a priceless perfume, My Sin, 
making the fountain give off a most 
pleasant aroma throughout the sum- 
mer, thereby helping to give more pleas- 
ure to the citizens of this great city. 
This ceremony, however, has national 
note, for Mr. Cournand’s perfume, which 
includes the famous Arpege, as well as 
My Sin, Cresendo, Spanish Geranium, 
and many others, are sold in stores 
throughout the country and are used by 
beautiful American women everywhere. 

For his devotion and his years of pains- 
taking care in developing these fra- 
grances, he was honored by the city of 
New York. Equally important, the 
ladies of the city had the opportunity 
of being seen and noted with pleasure. 
Other cities throughout the country 
might find the same pleasure in arrang- 
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ing ceremonies that are similar in scope. 
With the summer upon us,‘there can be 
no more pleasant idea than a fragrant 
city and there is no better man to head 
a national committee to help make every 
city in the United States a fragrant 
capital of its own than Lanvin Par- 
fumes President Edouard Cournand. I 
would like to include here a copy of the 
proclamation issued by the Mayor of the 
City of New York to Mr. Cournand: 

Know ye by these presents that I, Robert 
F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
do hereby present this salute to seasons 
certificate of appreciation to Mr. Edouard 
Cournand for his inspired conception and 
participation in the development of the 1961 
Fragrance and Flower Salute to Summer and 
his leadership in developing the support of 
the fragrance industry to enable this to be 
an annual event. Sponsored by the depart- 
ment of commerce and public events. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
New York to be affixed this day. 





Support for the Durham Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of June 26, 1961. 

The ideas and sentiments expressed in 
it are indeed worthy of consideration. 
They properly delineate the need of a 
jury for as much information as possible 
concerning a defendant’s responsibility 
for criminal action. Eminent jurists, 
legal commentators, and psychiatrists 
throughout the Nation have approved 
the progressive approach taken by the 
courts of the District of Columbia in 
dealing with the role that mental illness 
has in responsibility for criminal con- 
duct. The problem is, as the Post states, 
a judicial one. The rule set down by the 
Supreme Court in the Durham case 
should not be overturned by the Con- 
gress. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 26, 1961] 
JUDICIAL PROBLEM 

The Durham rule, which the House of 
Representatives is scheduled to discuss 
today, is not so much a sanity test as a 
technique for helping juries to judge sanity. 
Whether a court operates under the Durham 
rule, the old M’Naghten rule or any other 
rule, it is a jury which in the end must dis- 
charge the difficult duty of deciding whether 
a defendant was responsible for what he 
did—and whether he should be punished. 

To make this decision, a jury needs to 
know as much as it can find out about a 
defendant and especially about what led him 
to commit the offense with which he has 
been charged. ‘The essence of what it needs 
to know, to put it as briefly as possible, is 
whether the offense was the product of a 
mental disease or defect. And this is pre- 
cisely what the Durham rule directs a court 
to ask. 
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A psychiatrist who has examined and 
studied the defendant can help a jury to 
answer this question. He has no particular 
competence to determine whether the de- 
fendant knew -the difference between right 
and wrong; he is not an expert on morality. 
Nor is he qualified to tell whether at a given 
moment the defendant was capable of con- 
trolling his conduct; he is not clairvoyant. 
His experience in dealing with the mentally 
ill does give him some knowledge, however, 
about the antisocial symptoms associated 
with certain mental illnesses and does en- 
able him to give a jury the benefit of his 
professional diagnosis of particular symp- 
toms in a particular context. 

It is simply not true that this process of 
helping a jury to understand a case results 
in any softness toward criminals or that it 
enables a guilty person to feign insanity and 
thus escape punishment which he deserves. 
Neither does it threaten public safety in the 
smallest degree by setting insane persons 
free; anyone acquitted by reason of insanity 
is automatically committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital and kept there not as in the case of 
@ prison sentence for a limited term but 
indefinitely, until it can be certified that he 
will no longer be a danger to himself or to 
others. 

The last word is far from having been said 
about insanity. It would be folly, therefore, 
to freeze the process of judging criminal re- 
sponsibility into a legislative formula. This 
is peculiarly the kind of problem which 
ought to be left to the reflective determina- 
tion of appellate courts weighing judicial 
needs in particular cases. Let judicial evolu- 
tion take care of this intrinsically judicial 
problem. 





The Milwaukee Journal’s Russ Lynch 
Writes on the Arctic Game Reservation 
in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, reports are 
current that Secretary of Interior Udall 
is under pressure to give up the Arctic 
Game Reservation. Russ Lynch dis- 
cusses this problem in the Milwaukee 
Journal for June 25, 1961: 

Alaskan officials are trying to induce In- 
terior Secretary Udall to give up the arctic 
game reservation, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration reports. There also are indications 
that Alaskans are reaching for the Yukon- 
Kuskokwim Delta waterfowl nesting area. 
Although State officials want control of these 
places, Alaskan sportsmen and conservation- 
ists support Federal control. 

Udall’s predecessor, Secretary Seaton, 
withdrew these areas at the urging of scien- 
tists, conservationists, and sportsmen, on 
grounds that neither could be put to a more 
important use than wildlife production and 
scientific study of unspoiled natural arctic 
land and marsh. 

Neither area is likely to be inhabited per- 
manently by man to any extent. The game 
range takes in the north slope of Brooks 
Range and tundra flats stretching to the 
Arctic Ocean. The waterfowl area is part of 
a 20,000 square mile expanse of marshland 
between the mouths of the Yukon and Kus- 
kokwim Rivers, on the Bering Sea. 


AVOID MISTAKES 


Gas and oil exploration in these areas are 
permitted under restrictions. Hunting, fish- 
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ing, and trappings are permitted in the Arc- 
tic range under State control. Natives are 
permitted to hunt, trap, and fish in the 
waterfowl range. 

On this last frontier, the United States has 
a chance to avoid mistakes which it made in 
the older States—land disposal mistakes 
which destroyed the primeval forests of the 
East, the virgin prairies of the West, and 
much of the Nation’s wetlands. 

Congress, when it passed the Alaska State- 
hood bill, expressly provided that no wildlife 
refuge or reservation should be passed over 
to the new State. And it drew a line, for de- 
fense purposes, from the Canadian boundary 
to the Bering Sea, along the Porcupine, Yu- 
kon, and Kuskokwim Rivers, and said that 
the new State could not take any land north 
and west of that line. 

Both the arctic game range and the Yukon- 
Kuskokwim Delta are beyond that line. 

WILD RANGE 


The arctic range is the home of grizzly 
and polar bears, Dall sheep, wolverine and 
great caribou herds; the nesting ground of 
huge flocks of migratory waterfowl, many of 
which populate the flyways of other States 
in fall and spring. 

The delta area is named the Clarence 
Rhode waterfowl range, in memory of the 
regional director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, who vanished in 1958 on an airplane 
flight to the Brooks range. It is probably 
the continent’s greatest waterfowl nesting 
place. About 20 percent of the Pacific fly- 
way’s waterfowl come from there and many 
flights go into Asia. 

Alaskan officials do not seem to have a leg 
to stand on in their grab for these areas. 
The resources are much to big and too im- 
portant for a struggling new State to handle. 
The relationship to Alaska’s economy is too 
meager. 





General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic 
Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaves to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a great 
industial operation in my district, name- 
ly the General Electric’s Vallecitos 
atomic laboratory. This installation is 
currently on the verge of expanding its 
facility, which first began in 1956 when 
General Electric’s atomic power equip- 
ment department announced plans to 
build this laboratory. 

Since then this nuclear laboratory 
near Pleasanton, Calif., has grown 
steadily. Today it represents an in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars and 
a wide range of buildings from four 
working nuclear reactors to offices and 
laboratories dedicated toward the 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

I have personally visited Vallecitos 
and have observed General Electric’s 
scientific team at work. They are now 
involved in a new and vital project that 
will influence the coming of economic 
power. General Electric’s technical 
team believes that a promising path to 
broadly competitive nuclear power lies 
through the development of nuclear 
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superheat. This they believe will im- 
prove on the most economical reactors, 
and will allow the utility industry to use 
today’s steam technology and equip- 
ment. 

As in the case of most reactor types, 
the limiting considerations in nuclear 
superheat are reliable fuel and long- 
lived fuel materials. 

To cope with this problem, the Empire 
State Atomic Development Associates, 
Inc. (ESADA) has undertaken with 
General Electric the design and con- 
struction of an experimental superheat 
reactor for the development of nuclear 
superheat fuel. ESADA is a nonprofit 
corporation of seven New York State 
Utilities—Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Long Island Lighting Co., 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, and Ro- 
chester Gas & Electric Corp. These New 
York utilities have stepped up to assume 
a large fraction of this multi-million- 
dollar program for solving programs 
jointly faced by the nuclear industry, 
the utility industry, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The ESADA Vallecitos Experimental 
Superheat Reactor will be built at the 
Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory right next 
to the Vallecitos Atomic Powerplant— 
our Nation’s first privately financed 
atomic power station. 

Information which can be obtained 
from the operation of this superheat test 
facility will establish technical feasibil- 
ity and support the design and construc- 
tion of future nuclear superheat power- 
plants on electric utility systems. As 
one of the steps leading to the issuance of 
a construction permit an open hearing 
on the reactor project will be held June 
29 at the AEC’s Germantown head- 
quarters. 

My congratulations to the New York 
State utilities for their progressive lead- 
ership in the East, and best wishes to 
General Electric and its technical team 
on the nuclear frontier in the West. 
May the success of both groups bring 
the -Nation closer to economic atomic 
electric power. 





Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Recent Drop in Consumer 
Price Index 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Down goes the beefsteak 
Up goes the rent 


This lowers the index 
By one-tenth percent 


Take time out 
For three strong cheers 
We'll be living on nothing 
In 83 years 
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On June 27, 1961, the slight drop in 
the May consumer price index was an- 
nounced by the Department of Labor in 
the poetic language I have just quoted. 
Webster defines poetry as “the embodi- 
ment in appropriate language of beauti- 
ful or high thought.” 

I do not know what my colleagues 
think about this, but personally, I do not 
find the language used by the Labor De- 
partment to be either appropriate or 
beautiful. I think I can take a joke 
with the rest, but, believe me, consumer 
prices these days are no joke to the 
thousands of unemployed we have in the 
Detroit area, especially to those whose 
unemployment benefits have expired. 

I do not mean to make a Federal case 
out of this, but it seems to me that the 
Department of Labor is the last place 
you would expect to find such serious 
matters being joked about. 





What Price Patriotism? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I direct the 
attention of the Members of this House 


to the Department of Commerce Direc- 
tive No. FC61-217, under date of June 


22, 1961, which in effect authorizes and 


grants permission to American firms to 
apply for and receive export licenses to 
sell and ship surplus Government-sub- 
sidized farm products to Soviet Russia 
and the Communist satellite nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

By the implementation of this order, 
the executive branch of government in 
my judgment has added one more to a 
series of appeasement gestures to the 
Kremlin. I have in mind the lifting of 
the ban on the importation of Russian 
crabmeat, the announcement of the 
Executive order which permits the free 
flow of pro-Communist political propa- 
ganda from abroad to unsolicited sources 
within the United States, failure to im- 
pose the Trading With the Enemy Act 
against the Pennsylvania firm import- 
ing Cuban molasses and instead per- 
suading this firm to refrain from fur- 
ther traffic with Cuba by offering to 
provide surplus corn, which in effect 
amounts to a $14 million bribe. 

These are but a few that occur to me 
offhand. Consequently, and with refer- 
ence to this most recent gesture, I have 
addressed the following letter to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Luther H. Hodges. 

Hon, LurHer H. Hopces 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SEcRETARY: According to Depart- 
ment of Commerce Order No. FC61-217, 
dated June 2, 1961, I understand that Amer- 
ican firms can now apply for and receive ex- 
port licenses to sell and ship surplus Govern- 
ment-subsidized farm products to Soviet 
Russia and the Communist satellite nations 
of Eastern Europe. 
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The purpose of this letter, therefore, is to 
request your cooperation in instructing the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce in your De- 
partment to furnish my office, on a daily 
basis beginning with the day this order went 
into effect, the names of each individual 
American firm which makes application for 
an export license under this new directive. 

Inasmuch as the American taxpayer is un- 
derwriting a substantial portion of the cost 
of these farm subsidy programs, I think 
you will agree that he is entitled to know 
the names of the American firms who place 
profit and greed above patriotism and love 
of country. ; 

It goes without saying that by this order 
the administration in effect becomes an ac- 
cessory before the fact. However, I know 
from past bitter experience that protests to 
the executive branch of Government on simi- 
lar actions (such as the lifting of the ban 
on the importation of Russian crabmeat) 
fall on deaf ears. Consequently, I propose 
to seek other, more potent means of circum- 
venting this ill-advised order. 

May I, therefore, respectfully ask your 
prompt attention to this request? 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of serving notice on any American 
firm so lacking in love of country and 
pride in our American heritage as to 
profit itself by means of this new ill-ad- 
vised order, that I propose to focus the 
spotlight of public opinion on each in- 
dividual firm as each is furnished to me 
by the Department of Commerce. I will 
do this by placing any such names in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Artifact May Vindicate Josephus 
as Historian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on January 28, 1961, an 
article about an amazing archeological 
discovery made by the Link Marine Arch- 
eological Expedition to Israel. 

This was a medal, no bigger than a 
dime, that was brought up from a pit 
dug 15 feet into the sand under 35 feet 
of water at the bottom of the ancient 
Roman harbor of Caesarea Maritima on 
the coast of Israel. On this medal are 
shown two great towers at the entrance 
of the ancient breakwater, each sur- 
mounted by three colossal statues and 
the “arches where the mariners dwelt,” 
exactly as written by the Jewish histo- 
rian, Flavius Josephus, in his eyewitness 
description of what was then a mighty 
city, more than 1900 years ago. This is 
the first contemporary proof of Josephus’ 
accuracy. 

The expedition was sponsored by the 
America-Israel Society, of which Iam a 
member, the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and Life magazine. The idea of 
the Link expedition was conceived in the 
office of the America-Israel Society in the 
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Willard Hotel. The society’s executive 
director, George L. Cassidy, ‘made the 
voyage abroad Edwin A. Link’s espe- 
cially constructed 91-foot diesel powered 
research vessel, Sea Diver, from Puerto 
Rico to Israel where he acted as the ex- 
petition’s manager. Mr. Link is the out- 
standing inventor of the Link trainer. 

The medal is part of the group of arti- 
facts recovered by the expedition to- 
gether with other artifacts recovered in 
the Nabatean city of Ezion Geber by Dr. 
Nelson Glueck now on display at the 
Exhibition Hall of the B’nai B’rith Build- 
ing here in Washington. 

B’nai B’rith is stressing the extent of 
cultural cooperation between the people 
of our country and the people of Israel. 
Both the Link expedition and Dr. 
Glueck’s expedition were financed by 
funds provided by private American 
sources. 

Both expeditions shed new light on 
Biblical history, of intense interest alike 
to Christians of all denominations and 
to Jews of all beliefs. Perhaps equally 
important, both expeditions spread mu- 
tual understanding among Americans 
and Israelis. It was an Israel diver 
working from Sea Diver who found the 
unique medal. 

On an Official level, it should be noted 
that the Government of Israel has been 
most cooperative. Of the many ancient 
objects recovered by the Link expedition, 
not only at Caesarea Maritima but from 
the mud at the bottom of the Sea of 
Galilee, Israel retained only a few ex- 
amples. The medal will return to 
Israel, but other objects will enrich our 
American museums, reminding all who 
see them of our great Judeo-Christian 
heritage. 

I want to urge the other members of 
this House to take time to see this dis- 
play at the B’nai B’rith Exhibition Hall, 
17th Street and Rhode Island Avenue. 
They will see a fine example of American 
private initiative in the advancement of 
international understanding through 
cultural means. You will agree, I think, 
that B’nai B’rith deserves commenda- 
tion for putting its exhibit hall to such 
a purpose. 

I am inserting the article for the Con- 
gress and the American people to read: 
ARTIFACT MAY VINDICATE JOSEPHUS AS 
HISTORIAN 

A 2,500-year-old medallion the size of a 
dime has helped to recreate the picture of the 
Roman port of Caesarea and to reestablish 
the questioned reputation of the Jewish his- 
torian Flavius Josephus. 

The medallion is among the archeological 
finds from an underwater archeological ex- 
pedition to the ruins of the Mediterranean 
port in Israel and to the Sea of Galilee led 
by archeologist Edwin Link last year. The 
fished out artifacts will be on display at the 
B’nai B’rith Building, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., until Labor Day. 

Caesarea, the chief port of Rome’s eastern 
colonies, was built by Herod I, 10 years be- 
fore Christ was born. 

That splendid city—which Josephus had 
described in detail—now lies under Mediter- 
ranean water and sand. 

Since this history-rich port had been little 
explored, Link decided to probe it with the 
Sea Diver, a 91-foot boat he had designed 
especially for underwater archeology. 

Archeological skindivers found the break- 
water wall which had enclosed the port. But 
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they could see no evidence of the two towers 
with three colossal statues each, and of the 
arches where mariners lived, which Josephus 
had mentioned. 

“Josephus was regarded as a great exag- 
gerator by some.” George L. Cassidy, a mem- 
ber of the expedition and executive director 
of the American-Israel Society said yesterday. 

But then in a 15-foot sand pit under 35 
feet of water a diver spotted the tiny dark 
medallion. On it were carved two towers 
with three statues each, and the arches where 
mariners lived. 





You and the Cold War—XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 17th in the series of articles entitled 
“You and the Cold War,” appearing in 
the Chicago Daily News: 

You AND THE CoLpD War—Ruvussia AImMs BIG 
EconoMic PusH AT WEST 
(By Ed Kandlik) 

WASHINGTON.—The Russians are mounting 
a growing economic offensive in the cold war. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital many Govern- 
ment experts are worried about it. They are 
even willing to admit that the Russians are 
doing a more effective job with their foreign 
aid expenditures than is the United States. 

The expansion of Russian efforts in the 
foreign aid field in sparking a revamping of 
the U.S. aid effort, designed to make it more 
effective without any corersponding increase 
in cost. 

Russia didn’t launch its offensive in foreign 
aid until 1954. 

By then the Marshall plan had kept the 
major nations of Europe, such as Germany 
and Italy, from going Communist. Military 
and economic assistance had kept Turkey 
and Greece from the Russian grasp. 

SOVIETS LAUNCH THEIR PROGRAM 


Possibly it was missing the conquests in 
these areas that stimulated the U.S.S.R. to 
action. Maybe it was a growing improvement 
in its own economy. 

But in 1954 Russia made its first appear- 
ance outside the satellite nations in offering 
aid, advancing $10,800,000 in economic as- 
sistance to Afghanistan. 

By the end of 1955 the Sino-Soviet bloc 
had boosted its aid agreements to $360 mil- 
lion, including $200 million of military aid 
to Egypt. 

The balance of the economic aid included 
$118,500,000 to India, $9,800,000 to Egypt, 
$8,600,000 to Indonesia, $6,100,000 to Syria, 
$5,000,000 to Turkey, and $1,300,000 to 
Argentina. 

The next year the Sino-Soviet bloc’s new 
economic and military aid commitments 
almost doubled. Economic aid jumped to 
$610 million, military aid declined to $102 
million, and the combined total soared to 
$710 million. 

The program was cut back sharply to $280 
million in 1957, when the U.S.S.R. was having 
satellite troubles and trying to digest the 
Hungarian uprising. 

But in 1958 it zoomed to $1,011 million 
with about 45 percent of the program mili- 
tary and 55 percent economic. 


It slipped to $906 million in 1959 and then 
jumped again to $1,540 million in 1960. In 
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that year $375 million of the commitments 
were military and $1,165 million economic. 

Over the 7 years, total commitments of 
$4.8 billion were made, of which $3.6 billion 
were for stated economic purposes. Ap- 
proximately $400 million more has been com- 
mitted so far this year. 

To date the program has encompassed 
24 nations. Principal recipients have been 
the United Arab Republic with $1.2 billion, 
Indonesia with $1 billion, India with $933 
million and Iraq with $404 million. 


BOOST NUMBER OF TECHNICIANS 


Accompanying the military and economic 
aid program has been an expanded number 
of economic and military technicians. 

From 1,400 supplied in 1956, the number 
mounted to 7,880 in 1960, of which 1,370 
were military and 6,510 were in the economic 
category. 

Of the 7,880 supplied in 1960, 4,420 came 
from the US.S.R., 1,120 from European 
satellites and 970 from Communist China. 

Part of the program has included the 
training of academic and technical students 
in bloc schools. 

The U.A.R. sent 1,620 students from 1955 
through 1960, Iraq 1,250, India 1,200, and 
Indonesia 490. 

A big shift was noted in the student pro- 


gram during 1960. Indonesia, Guinea, 
Yemen, Cuba, and Cambodia became large 
suppliers. 


As the aid program of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
expanded, its trade with the less-developed 
nations grew. From a combined export- 
import volume of $1.2 billion in 1955 the 
trade enlarged to $2.3 billion in 1960. 

Of this about $1 billion was with the 
Sino-Soviet satelite nations, $830 million 
with the U.S.S.R. and $410 million with 
Red China. 

As the present bloc aid commitments are 
mostly on a 12-year repayment basis, 
further rises in trade between the less- 
developed nations and the bloc are to be 
expected. 

Increasing aid and trade brought an in- 
creasing political and psychological offen- 
sive, too. 

Establishment of an economic mission in 
@ less developed nation was usually quickly 
followed by a diplomatic mission and vice 
versa. These were followed by cultural 
delegations and culminated in many cases 
in trade agreements. 

By the end of 1960 the Sino-Soviet bloc 
had 180 bilateral trade agreements with the 
less developed nations, compared with 87 in 
1955. The number of the bloc’s resident 
trade missions had increased to 31 from 18. 





Kennedy on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, our 
President, John F. Kennedy has demon- 
strated a resoluteness of purpose and 
firmness of attitude against the threats 
of Khrushchev in Berlin. The American 
allies recognize that our President is not 
easily scared, nor does he retreat in the 
presence of saber rattling. Our Presi- 
dent dares wield the club of language 
clear and strong to shield the right and 
batter down the wrong. The German 
people have a right to decide their own 
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future without the intervention of a uni- 
lateral power. The allied forces con- 
quered Germany in World War II. The 
American forces permitted the Russian 
troops to march into Berlin first, not- 
withstanding the fact American troops 
were at the scene. The decision to per- 
mit Russia to control East Berlin was 
a military one made by the allied com- 
mander in the field. In any event, the 
decision to let Russia control East Berlin 
was not objected to by the allied com- 
mander in the field, our former Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Our coun- 
try is in a serious crisis. An editorial 
in the Washington Daily News of June 
29, 1961, describes the pitfalis, the dan- 
gers and the prospects. I commend the 
article to the readers’ attention. 

President Kennedy’s statement on Ger- 
many and Berlin stands firm on the funda- 
mental issue, which is the freedom of West 
Berlin. On that there can be no compromise. 
But on the means to that end he keeps the 
United States open to negotiation and dis- 
cussion. This is a sound attitude, both as 
concerns American security and our position 
before the world. 

A principal danger in the current situation 
is that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union will become so firmly committed to 
specific courses of conduct that there is no 
solution short of war. 

The American commitment that the West 
Berlin shall be kept out of the Commu-. 
nist orbit is deep and involves far more 
than the fate of the West Berliners. At 
stake is the trust that the rest of the world, 
including our allies, has come to hold in the 
American word. This trust must be upheld 
even if worst comes to worst and the United 
States has to stand virtually alone. 

In this situation it should be considered 
that Khrushchev probably does not want war 
any more that we do. He believes the cold 
war is running in his favor. He thinks he 
can win without precipitating general 
conflict. 

But Khrushchev is under heavy pressures, 
among others from his own militarists, from 
the Red Chinese who want a war in Europe, 
and from his East German puppet regime 
which can’t stand the prosperous West Ger- 
man show window on the free world and is 
in desperate economic trouble. 

These are considerations which may swing 
the balance and push Khrushchev to war. 
American policy should overlook no oppor- 
tunity to give Khrushchev an “out,” so long 
as it does not compromise the fundamental 
principle of West Berlin freedom. 

Khrushchev threatens, before the year is 
out, to sign a peace treaty with the East 
German puppet state, which would transfer 
control over access to Berlin from the Rus- 
sians to the East Germans. 

While this, as President Kennedy says, 
would be a repudiation, by Russia, of its 
agreements with its World War allies, such 
a treaty is not, of itself, cause for belligerent 
American action. 

That cause for action would come when 
anyone, Russians or East Germans, attempt- 
ed to. block the free routes into the city. 
That is what was attempted in 1948, when 
the blockade was beaten—without war—by 
the American airlift. 

Any new blockade should be met with 
equally positive action, placing the onus for 
what might happen thereafter directly upon 
the Communists. 

But such a blockade, if it comes, is well 
in the future. In the intervening months 
we should, as President Kennedy appears to 
suggest, remain open to any honorable sug- 
gestion which will reduce the threat of war. 
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The Facts of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following piece by Eric 
Sevareid entitled “The Facts of Life,” 
which appeared in the July 6 issue of the 
Reporter magazine: 

THE FActTs OF LIFE 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


I hope American nerves are strong; I know 
American heads are befogged. 

The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 
stage of the long struggle to determine if we 
can hold our world position short of a great 
war. We are in that stage because Khru- 
shchev has decided we are. He will act ac- 
cordingly, which will force us to act ac- 
cordingly—if we can clear our heads. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us 
understand, just as Hitler did, time after 
time. It is wrong to think Khrushchev said 
nothing new. When he said, in effect, “No 
negotiations or anything unless it suits us 
tactically, no disarmament agreement, no 
test-stoppage agreement, no U.N. save on our 
terms, no letup on Berlin’”—when he said all 
this, he was saying: “We have you. Why 
go on with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the Western al- 
liance cannot be pulled together, that north 
Africa will soon be wide open to Communist 
exploitation with central Africa to follow, 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands, that our Latin American 
fiank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United States, 
then impoverishing it, then breaking its will, 
is all over save for our helpless, thrashing 
convulsions, which will be interesting and 
from time to time dangerous. 

No doubt there are afterhours parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights—betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate by 
Castro’s subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
Igughingly points out that he has short- 
range missile emplacements aimed at the 
lovely white city of Miami and would we 
care to test his will to use them. 

I imagine they play an uproarious game 
of “Can you top this?’—reading selected 
items from the British and American press. 
The passionate claims of British Socialists 
that Britain will have more world influence 
if it gives up its atomic weapons must be a 
consistent funnybone tickler. These days 
they must particularly cherish the White- 
hall-Lippmann theory that if we show will- 
ingness to renegotiate West Berlin the Reds 
will obligingly give us at the bargaining table 
a stronger position than we have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying, 
hair-shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will 
offend world opinion, knowing as they do 
that there is no such thing in the moralistic 
sense—the proof of which is that, after all 
their crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy 
more influence and respect in the world than 
ever. They must love the British-American 
notion that the bosses of the new “neutral” 
nations are somehow more high minded and 
spiritual than those of the committed 
nations. 

They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
servative newspaper executives, calling on 
the President, said “No” when he asked if 
they accepted his premise that the United 
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States has entered the most critical period 
of its history. 

And they must love the large school of 
American liberals who assume that any 
given country, however barren and illiterate, 
however profound its background of violence 
and chieftainship, is capable not only of 
economic modernization but of parliamen- 
tary democracy. 

They must love the liberals with social- 
worker mentalities who do not grasp that 
illiteracy, low wages, concentrated land- 
ownership, and so on are not social problems 
but integral parts of a system of life and 
therefore ehormously resistant to quick 
change by anything less than the totalitarian 
disciplines the same liberals abhor. They 
must love the liberals who assume that be- 
cause a Marshall plan worked in modern 
Europe, a similar plan can work among those 
regimes of Latin America where statistics 
are wild guesses, where trained economists 
hardly exist, where economic planning is 
finger painting, where, as between countries, 
there is very little background of communi- 
cations, normal trade, or even intellectual 
interest in one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply 
ingrained is the American illusion that a 
ton of wheat can offset a ton of Communist 
artillery shells, that a squad of Peace Corps- 
men is a match for a squad of guerrilla 
fighters. i 

But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
read the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard for the umpteenth 
time the pious theory that the Communists 
were gaining in Laos and South Vietnam 
because the regimes there are unresponsive 
to the people’s needs. A burning sense of 
reality on a short fuse can make a quiet 
man shout (as I’m afraid it makes me shout 
these days), and McNamara shouted that 
the Communists are gaining in those coun- 
tries for very simple reasons known as guns, 
bombs, fighters, and threats. 

Frightened people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning but 
not necessarily the moral side; and we have 
to start winning soon. We are going to lose 
in several more places before we do. We 
may as well face the fact that we will also 
lose in places we cannot afford to lose, until 
and unless we are willing to fight, no matter 
the reproving editorials in the Manchester 
Guardian, no matter what the temporary 
backlash of world opinion may be. 

The relations between nations are not the 
same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
our strength and determination. Lose that, 
an Khrushchev won’t bother to sit down and 
talk again even to say “‘No.” 





Employers and the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Peace Corps begins the recruitment of 
men and women for its vital task, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a most pertinent editorial which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times, of 
June 12, 1961. It is in keeping with the 
spirit of the Peace Corps and its domi- 
nant note of personal sacrifice and na- 
tional service that leaders of the busi- 
ness community should recognize the 
value of the contributions to be made by 
their employees who serve overseas: 
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EMPLOYERS AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Generally speaking, the business commu- 
nity has reacted favorably to the plea by 
Chicagoan R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., for bosses 
to grant leaves of absence to employees who 
want to join the Peace Corps. 

It does not seem unreasonable, as Shriver 
suggested, for employers to give 2-year 
leaves, without pay but with reemployment 
assurances, to qualified Peace Corps aspir- 
ants, be they secretaries or top-level admin- 
istrators. 

Shriver’s appeal won immediate pledges 
of cooperation from such industrial giants 
as American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Motorola, Inc. Labor leaders, too, were gen- 
erally in accord with Shriver’s plan. The 
A. T. & T. spokesman said his company has 
supplied personnel for Government posts in 
the past and “we will continue to follow 
this policy whenever our people are needed 
to best serve the Nation’s needs.” 

That was the voice of enlightened man- 
agement. A different response came from 
a Texas steelmaker, E. B. Germany, who dis- 
missed Shriver’s plea in these words, “For 
the most part, the Corps will be composed 
of crackpots. * * * It is ridiculous to ex- 
pect a mature, experienced, and successful 
man or woman to give 2 years of his or her 
life to a screwball stunt. * * * I am op- 
posed to it.”’ 

We suspect that in the weeks ahead this 
Texan will be surprised by the number of 
mature, experienced, and successful Ameri- 
cans who will volunteer 2 years of their lives 
to a project they regard as anything but a 
screwball stunt. 

It is such nonugly Americans who can 
make the Peace Corps an important instru- 
ment in their country’s cold war offensive 
against hunger, disease, and illiteracy. Only 
a shortsighted employer will stand in the 
way of a worker who can contribute to this 
goal; especially when that worker is likely 
to return as a more valuable employee be- 
cause of his service overseas. 





The Ailing Aged Are Not Sold on the 
Present Program for Medical Aid to 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Eve Edstrom of 
the Washington Post which appeared in 
that paper on June 25, 1961. 

I sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
this article presents some of the very 
best reasons why we must enact into law 
the President’s program for medical aid 
for the aged as a part of the social se- 
curity system. There is one pertinent 
passage here which I would like to par- 
ticularly bring to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

As of now, however, it appears that only 
a@ negligible number of this Nation’s needy 
aged can expect to receive any health care 
through the Kerr-Mills approach. 


Compare this with the AMA statement 
that “under Kerr-Mills, health care is 
authorized for any person over 65 who 
needs help.” 

The article follows: 


1961 


[From the Washington Pest, June 25, 1961] 


‘ARBITRARY’ INCOME REQUIREMENTS—AILING 
AGED AREN’T SOLD on AMA BILL 


(By Eve Edstrom) 


The claims are endless, but the Nation’s 
ailing aged are convinced they are false. 
They insist that the Kerr-Mills law does not 
protect all “senior citizens who cannot meet 
the costs of serious or long-lasting illness.” 

They know that the Kerr-Mills law does 
not provide “unlimited” benefits, “with 
medical’aid authorized for any person over 
65 who needs help.” 

They deny that the Kerr-Mills law for the 
medically indigent is “being put into opera- 
tion in 46 States.” 

Yet each of these claims has been made by 
the American Medical Association in pub- 
lished advertisements attacking President 
Kennedy's proposal to provide health-care 
benefits for the aged through social security. 

And it can be expected that similar claims 
will be made next month by the AMA, when 
the House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gins hearings on the President’s plan. 

In its official booklet as well as its paid 
advertisements, the AMA insists that social 
security financing of health care is “totally 
unnecessary” because “Kerr-Mills will do the 
job.” It states that “under Kerr-Mills, 
health care is authorized for any (and ‘any’ 
is italicized) person over 65 who needs help,” 
and that the law’s “benefits are unlimited 
based on need and local determination.” 

But performance under the Kerr-Mills law 
challenges its proponents’ contention that 
it provides medical aid for “those who need 
help.” 

The Kerr-Mills law, enacted by Con- 
gress last September, is a relief program 
with two provisions. First, it provides more 
generous Federal matching grants for the 
medical care of aged relief recipients under 
a program enacted by Congress in 1950. The 
increased Federal money has brought a few 
new States into the program. For the most 
part, however, this provision protects no 
new people but merely enables the States 
to do a better job for those already on relief. 

The second provision establishes a new 
program called Medical Assistance for the 
Aged (MAA), which sets up a Federal-State 
category of aid for those who are indigent 
because of illness but have resources that 
disqualify them for relief. 

Only six States and two territories have 
put the MAA program into operation. In 
the six States, with an aged population of 
2.2 million, only 27,482 persons received 
MAA benefits, reports the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Aging. While that is slightly 
more than 1 percent of the total aged popu- 
lation in those States, it is estimated that 
between 10 and 12 percent annually require 
hospitalization. 

Of the 27,000, only about 10,000 were new 
beneficiaries. The remainder, the Senate 
Committee reports, were transfers from 
existing old age assistance rolls because 
some States received additional Federal 
funds if the cases, particularly those involv- 
ing nursing-home care, were handled under 
the MAA program. 

The Committee says its figures represent 
an unduplicated count of recipients obtained 
from the six States whereas Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare statistics 
count the same individual more than once 
if the patient received service in more than 
1 month.) 

Medical care benefits, in some instances, 
are so limited as to be negligible. In Ken- 
tucky, for example, hospital care is “limited 
to 3 days” for “acute, emergency and life- 
endangering illnesses;’’ home and office visits 
by physicians are limited to two a month, 
and no aged individual with an annual in- 
come in excess of $1,000 can qualify for these 
benefits. 

Other States which either had the author- 
ity or enacted enabling legislation to partici- 
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pate, found they did not have the money. 
In Georgia and New Mexico, the legislatures 
adjourned early in April without appropriat- 
ing funds for MAA. Subsequently, Iowa’s 
Legislature adjourned without providing 
MAA money. 

Yet under the date of May 22, a “Kerr- 
Mills Implementation” list obtained from 
the American Medical Association included 
both Georgia and New Mexico under the 
heading: “Legislation Enacted: 11 (most 
effective July 1).” 

Financial eligibility qualifications were so 
arbitrary that aid was denied to many of the 
needy aged. In the home State of one of the 
law’s authors, Senator Rosert S. Kerr, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, hospital spokesmen 
reported the program initially was consid- 
ered a “pig in the poke” because aid was not 
given to aged homeowners, individuals with 
annual incomes in excess of $924 prior to 
the revision of eligibility requirements in 
April. 

Some persons in need of medical care re- 
fused to apply because they did not want to 
subject themselves to the means test re- 
quired by law. A Massachusetts welfare of- 
ficial reported resentment both mild and 
marked on the part of some patients referred 
for welfare clearance by hospitals. 

A few more States—but nowhere near the 
46 mentioned in the AMA advertisements— 
currently are implementing the Kerr-Mills 
law. 

The latest HEW tabulation shows 16 States 
and 2 territories have enacted the program. 
All but two of there will be in operation by 
July 1. For the most part, these pro- 
grams are limited in types of service offered. 

Only three States—Massachusetts, New 
York, and Maryland—have programs which 
provide comprehensive services, HEW reports. 
And these States previously supported such 
services for the indigent. 

Despite the range of services, Maryland’s 
welfare director, Thomas J. S. Waxter, be- 
lieves that many of the needy aged will not 
receive care because of the arbitrary income 
eligibility requirements. 

Under the program which began June 1 in 
Maryland, individuals cannot qualify for 
home or office medical services if their in- 
come is in excess of $95 monthly, and they 
cannot qualify for hospitalization if their 
income exceeds $135 monthly. 

“We know the income scale is too low, 
but we have to start somewhere to deter- 
mine how much this program is going to 
cost,” said Wexter. ‘There is no reason that 
this type of program should be financed 
from general taxes, as it is now, or that per- 
sons should be cut off from service at arbi- 
trary income levels. This would not hap- 
pen under the social security approach to 
health care financing.” 

Three States, Michigan, West Virginia, 
and Oklahoma, which have had experience 
with the MAA program for more than 6 
months, found it necessary to seek more 
generous changes in their eligibility require- 
ments because too many of the aged were 
shut out. 

Until April, Oklahoma denied aid to an 
aged individual occupying his own home if 
his income exceeded $924 annually and to 
a couple if their income exceeded $1,560. If 
they paid rent, single persons were denied 
aid if their income exceeded $1,188 and cou- 
ples could not qualify if their incomes were 
more than $1,824. 

“But the public image of the Kerr-Mills 
law was that it provided hospital care for 
all persons over 65,” said Cleveland Rodgers, 
executive director of the Oklahoma Hospital 
Association. “It had received a great deal 
of publicity during Senator Krrr’s campaign 
for reelection.” 

L. E. Rader, Oklahoma’s welfare director, 
differed with Rodgers’ evaluation. He said 
the program was “slow but orderly” in get- 
ting started and there were relatively few 
applications. Between last October and 
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April 18, he said there were 963 applications 
of which only 112 were denied for income 
reasons. 

Since the program was liberalized in 
April, he said there has been an increase in 
applications and a drop in denials. Appli- 
cations numbered 371 between April 18 and 
June 1, he added and only 12 were denied 
for excess income. 

Oklahoma’s new standards allow benefits 
for aged individuals with incomes up to 
$1,500 annually and for aged couples with in- 
comes of $2,000. 

These maximums are similar to those in 
Michigan. But Michigan found they shut 
out many aged couples whose medical care 
needs were great but whose retirement in- 
come was slightly in excess of $2,000. In- 
come scales now are being expanded. 

West Virginia reported only a trickle of 
applicants during the program’s first months 
of operation. Then the new Democratic 
Administration which took over from the 
GOP liberalized requirements to cover 
couples with an annual income of $3,000 or 
less. Now welfare officials report checks are 
being written so fast that we burned out a 
check-writing machine last month. 

But State treasuries do not have inex- 
haustible funds to support such programs. 
Many, in fact, do not even have the where- 
withal to begin a program as limited as the 
one in Kentucky. 

It is estimated by the Senate Committee 
on the Aging that at least 25 States will have 
no Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the aged 
program in effect before January 1962, and 
probably not even during the next year. 

These States include those where the leg- 
islatures now are meeting but there is little 
likelihood for favorable action, 12 States 
which have adjourned their legislatures with- 
out taking any action, States which enacted 
the program but appropriated no funds for 
it, and two States, including Virginia, which 
have no legislative session until 1962. 

The District of Columbia could qualify 
for the MAA program if Congress eliminates 
a restriction prohibiting welfare aid to per- 
sons who have not lived here a year. 

As of now, however, it appears that only a 
negligible number of this Nation’s needy 
aged can expect to receive any health care 
through the Kerr-Mills approach. The most 
optimistic Senate committee estimate is that 
at least 70 percent of the Nation’s 17 million 
aged will receive no protection under the 
legislation as of next January. 

Despite American Medical Association 
claims that the Kerr-Mills approach is sen- 
sible because it “allows millions who can 
afford it to pay for their own medical care,” 
Bureau of Census statistics show that about 
55 percent of the aged have annual incomes 
of less than $1,000 and another 23 percent 
have incomes of between $1,000 and $2,000. 

Of the aged with incomes of less than 
$2,000 annually, only one-third “have even a 
limited type of hospitalization insurance,” 
reports HEW. Other studies show their sav- 
ings are negligible. 

Yet three out of every four aged persons in 
this country suffer from one or more chronic 
illnesses, one or both members of every fifth 
aged couple face hospitalization during any 
given year, the aged spend twoto three times 
as Many days in the hospital as a younger 
person and the medical costs of the aged are 
twice as high as those of a younger person. 


The President’s program to provide health- 
care protection for the aged through the 
existing national social insurance program 
will be aired by the House Ways and Means 
Committee next month. 

At these hearings, the groundwork is ex- 
pected to be laid for the administration’s 
all-out push for health-care benefits tied to 
social security in 1962, with the Kerr-Mills 
law viewed as a supplementary program to 
aid those not qualifying for social security 
benefits, rather than a national health plan. 












Resolutions Formally Adopted by the 24th 
Annual State Convention of the State 
Department of New York, Italian Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., Held at Little Falls, N.Y., June 
16-18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in upstate New York was held 
the 24th annual convention of the New 
York State department of one of the 
great veterans organizations of our Na- 
tion, the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. It was my 
privilege, Mr. Speaker, to have been in- 
vited to be one of the speakers at this 
important convention. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the high patriotism ex- 
hibited by the delegates to this conven- 
tion, and by the deep concern which 
they manifested toward the burning na- 
tional and international problems of the 
day. 

This concern was illustrated partic- 
ularly, Mr. Speaker, in the resolutions 
adopted by this great convention before 
the delegates adjourned to return to 
their respective homes. Believing that 
these resolutions deserve the thoughtful 
attention of all Americans, I include 
them herewith in the REecorp: 
RESOLUTION OF THE NEW YorRK STATE DE- 

PARTMENT OF THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR 

VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 

We, the members of the Department of 
New York, Italian-American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc., in convention 
assembled June 16-18, 1961, at the city of 
Little Falls, N.Y., do hereby adopt the reso- 
lutions hereafter set forth and direct dis- 
tribution hereof to our national convention 
and to the following named: President of 
the United States, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, Governor of the State of 
New York, New York State Senate and 
Assembly. 

1. Whereas it is clear we are the prime 
target of communism; that peaceful co- 
existence is a dream; that nothing is de- 
praved which promotes communism, we, 
therefore, highly resolve: we intensify our 
efforts against global communism. 

2. Whereas it was sensible policy to op- 
pose admission of Red China to the United 
Nations; that there is a movement to re- 
verse our stand without moral substance, we, 
therefore, most sincerely resolve: we strongly 
reaffirm our position against the seating of 
Communist China in that august body. 

3. Whereas we expectantly face a vast 
space age; that the forces of evil are trying 
to blot out our very existence, we, therefore, 
prayerfully resolve: our policies at home and 
abroad be attuned to the end we merit and 
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justify our leadership in the free world and 
gain the universal respect of all peoples. 

4. Whereas it is undisputed there are 47 
nations maintaining representation at the 
Vatican; that the benefits therefrom, not 
the imputed religious involvements, serve 
the ends of man, we, therefore, boldly re- 
solve: we establish diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican state to better serve our own 
national destiny. 

5. Whereas our impressionable younger 
citizens are an easy prey of those who wallow 
and flood the market with obscene litera- 
ture, salacious magazines, immoral movies, 
and vicious TV programs, we, therefore, se- 
riously resolve: such mediums must be 
supervised by stringent and competent law 
enforcement. 

6. Whereas juvenile delinquency is tortur- 
ing the soul of our Nation and is casting a 
horrible blemish on our enviable way of life, 
we, therefore, solemnly resolve: there be 
made available for our youth sufficient whole- 
some programs conducive to its eradication 
from our national scene. 

7. Whereas the choice of an education in 
a free society is fully consonant with our 
constitutional concept of equal rights and 
privileges; that education has reached 
onerous levels in qualified, nonprofit private 
schools because of insufficient funds, a situa- 
tion which should be the concern of all, we, 
therefore, humbly resolve: in the name of 
our Founding Fathers, a system of National 
and State support be mandated to alleviate 
the burdens of such schools. 

8. Whereas the New World was discovered, 
explored, colonized, and settled by Christians 
dedicated to religious freedom, we, therefore, 
justifiably resolve: in the name of liberty, 
persecution in any form be soundly pro- 
tested and freedom of belief vigorously pro- 
moted in the Western Hemisphere. 

9. Whereas it is true all men are created 
equal and endowed with certain inalienable 
rights; that it is an undeniable historic fact 
the greatness of a nation is preserved only 
where there is one class of citizenship re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, we, there- 
fore, reflectively resolve: an enlightened 
program of civil rights be prudently. en- 
forced. 

10. Whereas we are shamefully faced with 
organized crime, corruption, graft, and evils 
which beset law and order, we, therefore, 
vehemently resolve: there be a relentless 
prosecution of the laws for the protection 
of life, liberty, and pusuit of happiness. 





Freedom’s Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at the 
request of Mr. Clarence K. Streit, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an excerpt 
from his book “Freedom’s Frontier,” be- 
pag on page 51 and ending on page 





There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rate freedom’s existing power as you will, 
by federating it politically and economically 
we would make it much greater than that of 


the United States alone. Mr. Khrushchev 
could no longer hope to surpass it by 1970, 
or 2000. Moreover, in that period federa- 
tion would immensely stimulate the growth 
of freedom’s power in every field—not only 
in per capita production and standards of 
living, but on the political, military, scien- 
tific, educational and moral sides. These 
factors are so interrelated that, when com- 
bined the Federal Union way, their power 
becomes immensely greater than by any 
other combination of them. Federation 
raises their power as a straight flush does 
that of five cards. 

You may think that instead of 5 aces— 
as in 1939 and 1949—freedom now holds only 
an ace, king, queen, jack and 10. If those 
cards are combined the alliance or confed- 
eration way, in different sovereign suits, you 
have only a straight, which is not too hard 
to beet in the poker game the world is in. 

If, however, all 5 cards belong to the same 
suit, this one change, which seems so slight, 
makes the hand 255 times stronger—an un- 
beatable royal flush. Similarly, when free- 
dom’s power is no longer divided among 
different nations but united in one Atlantic 
Federal Union, its hand becomes unbeatable. 

The Atlantic community has not yet be- 
gun to gain the strength that comes from 
organic union. Here is our vast reservoir of 
unused power. It costs us nothing to har- 
ness this power—except the loss of prejudices 
and ideas that are contrary to our basic free 
principles. The power Atlantica would gain 
is not only the cheapest, but the kind that 
would most impress Moscow, and Peiping, 
for three reasons: 

First, the Communists have made a fetish 
of unity. They have carried their mono- 
lithic unity to the extreme of tyranny. They 
bank on this extreme unity, which is in- 


~ herent in communism, and on the extreme 


disunity which they believe is inherent in 
free enterprise and individual liberty, to de- 
liver our grandchildren to their system. 
The glasses that we Atlanticans wear magnify 
for us even microscopic dangers and difficul- 
ties to freedom in union—but those that the 
Communists wear magnify immensely in 
their eyes the proverbial strength and other 
advantages that Atlantic Union would bring 
us. 
Secondly, the Communists know that they 
cannot possibly begin to compete with us 
in the kind of power that union brings. 
For one thing, they have already practically 
exhausted this resource, which we Atlanti- 
cans have hardly started to harness. They 
have carried unity to such extremes that 
the Kremlin is now trying to decentralize 
industry to some degree to increase efficiency. 
And they know that whereas the assets they 
had, or have, are relatively half-developed, 
the nations of Atlantica include the most 
highly-developed ones on earth; they have 
the kind of assets whose power can be most 
quickly multipled by the inherent magic of 
union. 

Atlantic Union would most impress the 
Communists because, thirdly, it would come 
with the force of surprise as would nothing 
else we could do. One reason why may suf- 
fice. The creation of this union by common 
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agreement would prove that a basic Marxist 
dogma is unfounded. The Communists be- 
lieve that “greed for profits” must inevitably 
drive the capitalist countries into cut-throat 


competition and conflict for markets. This ’ 


has all too often been true, but the Thirteen 
States, by their great experiment in Federal 
Union, proved that free enterprise States 
can—by applying between them their basic 
principles instead of sacrificing them—create 
@ much richer common market. From it ev- 
eryone benefits, by the elimination of trade 
barriers and other nationalistic rivalry, and 
by the continued competition of free enter- 
prise. The latter requires that the competi- 
tion be the peaceful, healthy one between 
citizens or corporations. The unhealthy, 
war-producing competition of nations results 
from the doctrine of national sovereignty— 
not from the principles of capitalism. The 
latter are, in fact, contrary to that doctrine. 

By taking the road to Atlantic Federation 
we knock out this keystone of Communist 
ideology. We prove that “St.” Lenin and 
“St.” Marx were completely wrong in their 
teachings on this essential point. We can- 
not deliver a blow that is more bewildering 
and devastating to the Marxists, inside and 
outside Russia, than this is. 

The downgrading of Stalin opened a door 
to revolution in Eastern Europe. But he was 
attacked for the terroristic means he em- 
ployed (and that are inevitable in the Com- 
munist system )—not for error in his Marxist 
thinking. All that Mr. Khrushchev did was 
to slap Stalin’s bloody hands. Atlantic 
Union, by peacefully uniting the capitalist 
nations, would hit straight at the heart of 
Leninism and Marxism. 


REVOLUTIONISTS VALUES, LENIN’S LOW POINT— 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 1876 AND 1887 


When Chairman Khrushchev made his first 
visit to the United States, the type of Ameri- 
can mind that counts on Sears Roebuck cata- 
logs rather than on Whitman’s “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore” to impress revolutionists, fond- 
ly believed that the sight of our many ma- 
terial achievements would daunt Mr. K. The 
event confirmed instead what I wrote in the 
September Freedom & Union, just before 
he came: 

More probably it will be a stimulating 
challenge to him. Why? Because he has 
what we do not seem to have any more at the 
top levels—the revolutionist’s standard of 
values, which ranks idea-power far above 
material power. The revolutionist is a man 
who believes his idea is so powerful that he 
is willing to tackle incredible material odds. 

“In his ‘Lenin,’ David Shub writes: ‘Iso- 
lated from events in Russia, deserted by many 
of his early followers, struggling to pay his 
modest living expenses, seeking in vain to 
rally Socialists of other lands to his slogan 
of international civil war, Lenin, at the end 
of 1916, was hitting the bottom rung of his 
ladder. Never did his words seem to attract 
fewer followers.’ 

“Utter weakness on his side, plus the fact 
that on the other side all the armed power 
of Russia was mobilized under the Czar, did 
not suffice to daunt Lenin—and 10 months 
later he was in control of Russia. This is the 
kind of spirit that has been glorified in 
Russia, not merely by propaganda but by 
what it has achieved before the eyes of living 
men. It is bound to affect particularly the 
values and judgments of those who have 
reached the top, as has Mr. K., by their 
natural aggressiveness, ruthlessness.” 

We Americans once put willpower and po- 
litical ideas far above matérial strength 
* * * back in the days when Tom Paine 
wrote of a ragged militia confronting all the 
armed might of Great Britain: “We have it 
in our power to begin the world over again,” 
and James Wilson told his fellow delegates 
at the 1787 Convention, “we are laying the 
foundations for a building, which is to last 
for ages.” But we have drifted so far from 


this commonsense of 1776 that our hopes of 
impressing Mr. K. are now put in electric 
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kitchens, rather than in electrifying thought 
and action. 


WHAT BROUGHT MOSCOW’S ONLY CONCESSIONS 


The best of the decisive strength 
that still lies for Atlantica in union may 
be found in Moscow’s reactions to the steps 
already taken in this direction. In 1948, our 
atomic monopoly, plus our superior sea and 
air power, plus the contrast between our in- 
tact industrial plant and the devastation 
the war still left in Russia—all this did not 
keep Moscow from daring to blockade Berlin 
then. But when that led us to form the 
Atlantic alliance in 1949, even this “notori- 
ously inefficient” type of unity (to quote 
again General Eisenhower’s 1952 NATO re- 
port) caused Stalin himself to abandon that 
blockade, immediately. Moscow, moreover, 
left Berlin tranquil for the next 10 years. 
When we moved to strengthen Atlantic 
unity still more by admitting the German 
Federal Republic to NATO, and permitting 
it to rearm, Moscow made all manner of 
threats to prevent this, but when this was 
carried through in 1955, the Kremlin—where 
Mr. Khrushchev was then in power with Mr. 
Bulganin—promptly withdrew from Austria. 

No other moves we have made since the 
war have brought such important—and uni- 
lateral—concessions as did these, the only 
important steps to strengthen Atlantic unity 
that we have taken in those 15 years. 

Surely this is proof enough that the power 
that union brings Atlantica impresses Mos- 
cow more than any other power we can get. 
It should also suffice to reassure those who 
agree that union would put overwhelming 
power behind freedom, but who fear it would 
make communism’s future so hopeless that 
the Kremlin would seek to block it by get- 
ting tough, or even by launching a preven- 
tive war. The fact is that, whether or not 
the balance of terror suffices to deter at- 
tack—and it will not if by continued dis- 
union we let that balance become too un- 
favorable—Atlantic union is our surest hope 
not merely to prevent war, but to put, and 
keep, the Communist empires in a con- 
ciliatory mood. 


MOSCOW IN THE LION’S CAGE 


When we see a man with a whip and a 
chair alone in a cage of lions, we are amazed 
that these kings of the jungle haven't sense 
enough to unite their immensely superior 
strength against the tamer, who exploits 
their common inner weakness to their hu- 
miliation. Similarly, we can count on the 
Communists to see how overwhelmingly pow- 
erful the sovereign nations of Atlantica 
would be if only they united, and to be 
amazed that we haven™ sense enough to 
see this ourselves. They have seen us 
act so senselessly so long in the name 
of freedom that one can hardly blame 
them for concluding that we are no 
more intelligent than the animals our na- 
tions put their pride in—lions, eagles, fight- 
ing cocks. The most convinced Communists 
will probably be the last to believe that we 
free Atlanticans are really capable of being 
rational men. And so, whatever Mr. K. may 
rule the Kremlin, he cannot but believe that 
all he needs to do is bluff with a whip, 
flourish an empty chair, and toss us—when 
we all growl in too ominous a chorus— 
enough raw meat to keep our sovereign na- 
tions snarling at each other. In other 


1Fortunately, Vice President Nixon’s ex- 
perience with Mr. K. at the kitchen door 
seems to have awakened him to the need of 
fighting ideas with better ones, judging from 
his masterly TV speech to the Soviet au- 
dience—and even more from the Atlantic 
Confederation proposal he later joined Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in making (which we shall 
discuss in the next chapter). 
words, if the animals of the Atlantic jungle 
should show any symptoms of common- 
sense, the Communist leaders, though in- 
wardly aware that this—if continued—would 
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mean the end of their dreams, could not be- 
lieve that it could possibly continue, if they 
tossed us in time a juicy concession. Com- 
munists simply cannot remain true to Com- 
munist thinking and believe that capitalist 
peoples_can really organically unite. And 
the success they have thus far had in check- 
ing Atlantic unification by quick concessions 
must strengthen them in this belief. 


WHY UNION WOULD MAKE MOSCOW 
CONCILIATORY, NOT WARLIKE 


Why did Moscow drop the Berlin blockade 
when we made the Atlantic AlMance? To 
remove our incentive to unite further. And 
it worked. Instead of moving on toward 
union, we Atlanticans were soon growling 
at each other over Korea, China, Indochina. 
No wonder Premier Malenkov chortled on 
August 8, 1953: “If today, in conditions of 
tension in international relations, the North 
Atlantic bloc is rent by internal strife and 
contradictions, the lessening of this tension 
may lead to its disintegration.” A little later 
he was thrown out by Mr. Khrushchev—but 
not his lion-tamer strategy. For when the 
Atlantic sovereign nations began to think 
enough like men to strengthen NATO with 
West Germany in 1955, his successor tossed 
them the Soviet withdrawal from Austria. 
This worked so well that Atlantica, instead of 
uniting effectively, within a year was near 
“its disintegration” over Suez. 

To folksy Mr. K., this must have confirmed 
the wisdom not only of Marxist thinking but 
of the old Russian custom of throwing meat 
to the wolves. Folk memories of Russians 
run to wolves rather than lions. That is 
another reason to believe that concessions 
will be the Russian response when they find 
the lions of the Atlantic jungle gaining the 
degree of intelligence the wolves of the 
steppes show by hunting in packs. 

If an Atlantic convention moves boldly to- 
ward union, the intra-Atlantic tensions and 
difficulties that stand in the way will still en- 
courage Moscow to continue a conciliatory 
policy, aimed at increasing the obstacles and 
lessening incentive to unite, rather than to 
risk a warlike attitude that would increase 
that incentive and lessen the difficulties fac- 
ing union. It will take time to make an 
Atlantic union, and in the earlier stages 
success is bound to seem most problematical; 
when the Rubicon is crossed it will seem in- 
significant compared to the mountains ahead. 
As Atlantica advances toward union, suc- 
cess will always remain in doubt. This will 
help keep Moscow trying to stop it with big- 
ger and better concessions. One can be sure 
that through the convention stage, and even 
more during the stage of ratifying a union 
constitution, we Atlanticans will ourselves 
give plenty of reason to believe that we 
will never be men enough to achieve union 
without war. And so our doubts, and their 
wishful thinking, will combine to lead the 
Communists to destruction. Once Atlantic 
union confronts them—a fait accompli that 
proves that Marx’s basic belief about us was 
false—they will be as helplessly vulnerable 
as the trainer who suddenly finds that his 
whip, his chair and his chunk of meat no 
longer work. 





A TVA for the Pacific Coast? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a most 
effective exposé of the plans of the public 
power group is printed in the Los Angeles 
Times of June 25 by Columnist Raymond 
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Moley. I commend it to the attention 
of the House: 
A TVA For THE PACIFIc CoAsT? 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Any doubt about the determination of the 
Kennedy administration to use the cold-war 
threat to bring American industry and 
American life generally into the grip of a 
vast Federal socialism can be dissipated by 
what the administration is asking Congress 
to authorize at the big atomic installation 
at Hanford, Wash. ; 

The Hanford plant was created for and is 
being used in the production of atomic 
weapons. In 1958 Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON asked for and got a $25 million appro- 
priation to provide certain facilities which 
at some future time would enable the heat 
generated there to produce steam for turning 
turbines and thus for the production of 
electric power. This addition of the $25 
million features makes such a conversion 
possible, but at a very considerable addi- 
tional cost. 

Senators challenged this because it sug- 
gested the intention of creating a powerplant 
at a later date to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go into competition with the 
many investor-owned companies which are 
building new and improved reactors for the 
production of electricity at their own ex- 
pense. 

But Senator ANDERSON, then chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, re- 
assured them. He said: 

“I want to say, and reiterate, that by pas- 
sage of the authorization for legislation to- 
day we shall not in any way commit our- 
selves ever to convert the plant. We are not 
considering current which would be generat- 
ed by the Government to put the Govern- 
ment into the public power business as a 
result of it.” 

What has happened now shows the insub- 
stantial nature of promises made by one 
politician when another politician comes 
along to deal with the same subject. Brush- 
ing aside the ANDERSON pledge, President 
Kennedy, no doubt advised by Interior Sec- 
retary Udall, is asking for $60 million to be- 
gin a conversion immediately, which will 
eventually take $120 million for the elec- 
trical installations at this plant, on top of 
the $25 million sought by ANDERSON. 

Udall’s plans ultimately will encompass 
a vast Federal monopoly in electric power 
generation and distribution, from coast to 
coast. Such a monster plant at Hanford 
would generate enough power to supply a 
city the size of Los Angeles. 

We are told by Udall, who seems to be 
more eager to socialize electric power than 
was his predecessor, Harold Ickes, that the 
$60 million is to prevent the waste of the 
$25 million already spent. Thus when you 
give socialism an inch, it next takes a mile. 

Representative Crate Hosmer, of Califor- 
nia, who over the years has been one of the 
best informed Members of Congress on rec- 
lamation and power development, has chal- 
lenged the new expenditure on the ground 
that it would create a huge Federal invest- 
ment in a type of production which will be 
obsolete after private companies have com- 
pleted their experiments on reactors which 
are better suited to produce electric power. 
It would also create the first vast block of 
electric power federally generated by steam 
outside the Tennessee Valley. 

HosMER submitted inquiries to 25 of our 
foremost nuclear experts in the universities 
and in industry. Two-thirds of those re- 
plying could see no substantial contribution 
to civilian technology, and 85 percent indi- 
cated that the money asked for could better 
be spent on a variety of other experimental 
projects. 

The issue really comes down to the inten- 
tion of the Kennedy administration to move 
the Government deeply into the power busi- 
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ness, to thrust its competitive nose into 
areas far from Hanford, notably into the rich 
commercial market of southern California. 

But to create a Government monopoly in 
@ field in which the public is already well 
served by private industry will not add to our 
security, but will undermine the real basis 
of our economic strength and prestige. 

It is not important in the cold war what 
our Government does in the way of socialized 
industry. Socialist Russia specializes in 
that. It is the production of our industry 
which challenges the interest and admira- 
tion of the world. 





Economic “Bootstrap” Operation, 
Mellen, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, bright- 
ening the economic outlook for the Na- 
tion depends not only on the nationally 
sponsored programs, but also on com- 
munity efforts to evaluate, develop and 
better utilize our natural resources. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
the community of Mellen, Wis., which is 
undertaking a stouthearted, forward- 
looking bootstrap operation to improve 
its economy. 

Fortunately, the area has a wonderful 
potential for outdoor recreation. Its op- 
portunities include fishing, hunting, 
boating, camping, skiing, and other out- 
door activities. 

Recognizing this potential, the citizens 
of Mellen have banded together to try to 
make their communities a four-season 
vacationland. 

Recently, a brochure was issued by the 
recreational resource committee, on the 
community effort at self-inspired prog- 
ress. 

Reflecting the splendid recreational 
features of this community—as well as 
its vigorous efforts to form a bootstrap 
economic operation—I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of the brochure 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Four SEASONS VACATIONLAND: MELLEN, WISs. 

The recreational resources of the Mellen 
area are probably the most overlooked, but 
potentially the greatest long-term natural 
asset we have. Recreation is the second 
largest industry in the State of Wisconsin, 
grossing $581,295,311 in 1960 and experts look 
for this to grow at an ever-increasing rate. 
Furthermore, the natural resources in this 
field are totally nondepletive when proper 
planning and preservation are used, that 
is they need not disappear as they are used 
or exploited. Sightseeing is the No. 1 reason 
tourists give for traveling in and to Wis- 
consin and scenic beauty does not wear out 
by being looked at and admired. Fishing and 
swimming does not use up or exhaust the 
precious water resources of our lakes, rivers, 
and streams. Skiers would have to slide 
down a hill for many, many centuries before 
they would lessen by 1 inch the vertical drop 
or height. Even fish and wildlife can be 
exploited Without fear of depletion, if habi- 
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tat is carefully watched and fishing and 
hunting preserves controlled. 

Mellen has done little to date to make use 
of these great natural resources. The rea- 
son is twofold. One, the short summer sea- 
son alone does not make it economically 
sound to invest money in facilities to capture 
the tourist dollars. Second, the ravages of 
the timber days and the great fires that fol- 
lowed, have taken 40 years to heal. Our area 
was plundered to a greater extent and at a 
later date than almost any other region in 
the State. We are only now regaining a 
measure of our former scenic beauty. 

If today we are to exploit our recreational 
resources, it will be hecessary to create a 
four seasons vacationland, so that it will 
be economically feasible to build accomoda- 
tions that will make it possible for the Meél- 
len area to capture at least its share of the 
nearly $600 million spent yearly in this 
State. The key to this is the establishment 
of a ski hill in our area and the logical one 
is Mount Whittlesey, the finest ski hill in all 
of Wisconsin. With Mount Whittlesey de- 
veloped, Mellen then would become the cen~ 
ter of all ski activity in the North. The best 
ski hill in the State would be in Mellen while 
the principal other hills in the State would 
be an bhour’s drive or less away. The skiers 
who come north for a long weekend or week 
of skiing would find Mellen the best place 
to stay. 

One of the drawbacks to almost all mid- 
west ski areas has been the fact that the 
hills are remote from either scattered resort 
accommodations or standard commercial 
motels. The skier loses practically all of the 
atmosphere found in winter recreational 
areas in the Northeast, the West and Canada. 
At Aspen, Colo., an entire town was con- 
verted into a resort, giving the skier a 
taste of an oldtime mining town, but with 
first-class accommodations. In the East, the 
picturesque little New England villages, with 
their inns and taverns of old, provide ample 
atmosphere. Not so in the Midwest. But 
Mount Whittlesey is for all practical pur- 
poses right in Mellen and Mellen can itself 
become the atmosphere. It takes but little 
imagination to see how Mellen could give 
the feeling of an old lumber town, but with 
modern first-class facilities. Thousands of 
dollars are being spent about the Nation 
creating frontierlands, as tourist attractions. 
The old gaslit saloons, the brick front stores 
and frame homes are built to give the feel- 


ing of an era that has passed. Mellen, al- . 


ready has many such buildings. Motor 
lodges, motels, and restaurants with a 
northwoods feeling, would have to be built, 
but much of what could be done would re- 
quire no more than some paint, a few shut- 
ters and an overall civic plan. 

All of the facilities that would appeal to 
the winter tourists would also serve the sum- 
mer visitors, particularly the 140,000 people 
who visit Copper Falls State Park yearly. 
These summer vacationers have found much 
scenic beauty in our area, but they con- 
tribute little or nothing to our economy to 
date, for there are few accommodations to 
serve them. The tourist dollars have come 
into town and gone right out again. But 
with lodges, motels, restaurants, the tourist 
and their dollars would stay in Mellen. 

The land needed for the surface deveiop- 
ment’ of Mount Whittlesey as a ski hill 
represents but a small fraction of the land 
in the Penokee Range now controlled by the 
Oliver Mining Division, of the United States 
Steel Corp. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine marked the first date in which efforts 
were made to obtain this excellent hillfor 
recreation. This proposal was submitted to 
the steel interests by the Chicago Toboggan 
Club and it was turned down on the grounds 
that the development of Mount Whittlesey 
would interfere with planned mining opera- 
tions. Over the next 32 years numerous re- 
quests were received by the mining company 
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for the use of this land for recreation and 
each was turned down. 

In order to bring about an economic resur- 
gence to their community, interested citizens 
of the Mellen area have formed the Mellen 
Development Corp. to explore and exploit 
all of their resources. The development 
corporation has taken up the ski hill project 
and are bending every effort to get a sym- 
pathetic hearing from the Oliver Mining 
Co. for the multiple-land use of the small 
area in the Penokee Range that is needed for 
the Mount Whittlesey ski hill. Through 
their legislative representatives in the State 
senate and assembly—a nonpartisan resolu- 
tion has been passed calling on the mining 
interests to seriously consider the leasing 
of this property to the Mellen Development 
Corp. The executive branch of the State 
government has been enlisted to help this 
small northern community help itself. 

The need for prime outdoor recreational 
areas for those caught in the web of metro- 
politan living is recognized by all business, 
intellectual and: government leaders. Four 
season vacationlands are a vital need in our 
complex industrial society and their eco- 
nomic worth to northern Wisconsin is just 
truly starting to be felt. 

Mellen is a prime area for just such de- 
velopment and the people of this community 
are striving today to bring an enlightened 
view of multiple use of both the recreational 
and undisclosed. mineral resources of the 
Penokee Range. It is their hope that the 
full exploitation of these two resources can 
be made in such a way that one will not 
compete with the other. 





President John F. Kennedy on “The 
Meaning of Liberty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


-Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
the day before Independence Day, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an eloquent statement by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on “The Meaning of Lib- 
erty.” The statement was published in 
the July 2, 1961, issue of Parade maga- 
zine: 

THE MEANING OF LIBERTY 
(By President John F. Kennedy) 


July 4 has traditionally been the day 
when Americans pay their tribute to liberty. 
We gather, as our forefathers did, to listen 
to Fourth of July orations. The old-fash- 
ioned eloquence of these speeches testifies 
to the deep and abiding attachment of the 
American people to the sentiments of free- 
dom. 

At the same time, the flow of ceremonial 
words sometimes obscures the hard problems 
of personal responsibility involved in the 
day-to-day fight for liberty. 

Now that the very idea of personal liberty 
is under attack in so many parts of the 
world, the obligation rests on us more urg- 
ently than ever to recognize that words are 
not enough to sustain the revolution of lib- 
erty—that liberty resides essentially, not in 
what we say, but in what we do. 

What matters is the concrete meaning 
that our words give our lives. What is the 
significance of pious gestures if, through 
acquiescence or through choice, we throw 
our daily weight against the institutions 
and ideas which make liberty real? The 
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battle for liberty takes place, in the end, in 
the mind and heart of individuals. 

When we think of liberty in 1961, let us 
not be content with the stately periods of 
the Fourth of July orations. Let us not just 
talk of liberty: let us act for it. Let us 
translate our devotion into deeds—the rejec- 
tion of arbitrary limitations on liberty based 
on race or religion or color; the determina- 
tion to respect the individuality of others; 
the conviction that free discussion among 
freemen affords the best guarantee of hu- 
man progress. 

We make the revolution of liberty, not by 
what we exhort others to do, but what we 
do ourselves. 





The Capper-Cramton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1961, the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
adopted a resolution which reaffirms the 
strong conviction of the Commission in 
the worth of the Capper-Cramton pro- 
gram ‘and the success of the stream- 
valley program. This _ resolution is 
timely because of the fact that the De- 
partment of Interior appropriation bill 
which was approved by the House of 
Representatives does not provide funds 
for the continuation of this program. 
The bill approved by the Senate pro- 
vides the necessary appropriation for 
additional lands to be obtained for 
stream-valley park. 

I commend this resolution to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives for its presentation 
of the need to restore the stream-valley 
park funds for 1962: 

RESOLUTION OF THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 

in 1930 recognized the desirability and neces- 

sity of acquiring park land in the stream- 
valleys radiating out into the area surround- 
ing the Nation’s Capital; and 

Whereas this official recognition was placed 
into law through the adoption by the Con- 
gress that year of the Capper-Cramton Act 
(46 Stat. 482); and 

Whereas this legislation, sponsored by the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, and 
Representative Hugh Cramton, of Michigan, 
provided for a one-third Federal grant to- 
ward the purchase of such lands; and 

Whereas the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, as the agent 
for the State of Maryland, is required to pay 
the remaining two-thirds of the cost of land 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties; and 

Whereas hearings before congressional 
committees considering this legislation in 
1930 demonstrated overwhelming public 
sentiment not only in the Washington area 
but throughout the country in favor of the 
bill; and 

Whereas this public sentiment in favor of 
continuing the Federal Government’s solemn 
obligation under the act has been shown re- 
peatedly during more recent hearings before 
the Congress on the Maryland-National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission’s appli- 
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cation for funds to carry on the program; 
and 

Whereas these park lands are vitally essen- 
tial to the proper development and protec- 
tion of the scenic values of the National 
Capital area, and are invaluable in promot- 
ing soil conservation and flood control; and 

Whereas the Capper-Cramton Act is fa- 
mous throughout the country as an enlight- 
ened formula of regional cooperation toward 
building what is really a metropolitan park 
system enjoyed by visitors from all sections 
of the United States; and 

Whereas in 1930 the total population of 
the entire Washington metropolitan area was 
only 670,000, including 109,000 in Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges Counties; and 

Whereas the population of the Washington 
metropolitan area today is over 2.2 million, 
including 700,000 in Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, and by 1980 the area popu- 
lation will be nearly 3 million; and 

Whereas this population explosion has 
made most pressing the need to reserve parks 
and open spaces before they are lost forever 
as the result of residential and commercial 
construction; and 

Whereas real estate values are constantly 
rising and each year’s delay in this program 
of park acquisition sees higher prices on 
tracts in the path of residential and com- 
mercial development; and 

Whereas the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission’s park system 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties 
now consists of nearly 5,800 acres, of which 
4,300 acres are stream-valley parks; and 

Whereas unless the Federal Government 
keeps its agreement to provide a one-third 
grant, the stream-valley program will be halt- 
ed at a time when it is only 60-percent com- 
plete and when the remainder is being 
seriously threatened by subdivision encroach- 
ment; and 

Whereas since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1930 the Federal Government has 
contributed the sum of $3,563,752—$1,646,218 
in grants and $1,917,534 in loans, of which 
$1,705,534 has been repaid by the Maryland 
Commission, and $212,000 will be repaid when 
due on February 1, 19675 and 

Whereas the Maryland Commission has 
contributed $3,127,534 for land acquisition 
and more than $7 million for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the 
stream-valley portion of its park system; and 

Whereas the commission has advanced 
more than $1,686,000 (including the Federal 
Government’s one-third share) for the pur- 
chase of various critical parcels in order to 
preserve the stream-valley parks until Fed- 
eral funds could be made available; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has recognized the Government’s obligation 
to continue this project by including $1.2 
million in the Federal budget—$600,000 for 
the acquisition of stream-valley parks in 
Maryland and $600,000 for the same purpose 
in Virginia; and 

Whereas in this region where the Federal 
Government is the dominant figure in em- 
ployment and real estate investment, the 
Government has the legal and moral re- 
sponsibility to keep its agreement to share 
in the cost of this metropolitan park system 
in which every citizen of the United States 
has a stake: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
strongly supports the continued implemen- 
tation by the Federal Government of the 
Capper-Cramton Act to help carry out the 
orderly, systematic and economical program 
of acquisition of park land in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area for the benefit of all 
of the people in the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable J. GLENN 
Bratt, the Honorable JOHN MARSHALL BUT- 
LER, the Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
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the Honorable RicHarp E. LANKFORD, the 


Montgomery County Council, the Prince 
Georges Board of County Commissioners, 
and the press. 





South Dakota’s Great Joe Foss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Dal- 
las Times-Herald recently carried a per- 
sonality sketch, since widely reprinted, 
on South Dakota’s former Governor and 
greatest war hero, Joe Foss. Under per- 
mission of the Senate, I ask that this in- 
teresting article be printed in the Ap_ 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Drret Farmer So Poor He Hap To BE 

A Svuccess—Foss Looks BIG EVEN IN 

TEXAS 


(By Gary Cartwright, Dallas Times-Herald 
sports writer) 


Da.uas, Tex.—Like beetles in the warm 
discharge of a lantern, they hummed around 
him with an unconscious reverence. With 
his knees crossed, a cigar planted proudly in 
his lips, in the informality of a cocktail party 
Joe Foss was telling the writers of a silver- 
tongued con man he once met. 

“He was trying to interest me in this deal,” 
Jos was saying, using his hands like funeral 
parlor fans. “Finally he said we’d get the 
President himself to endorse it. 

“I said maybe Mr. Eisenhower had other 
things more important on his mind but the 
guy said, “Hell, I know him, I might as well 
use him.” 

Everyone laughed. Joe looked away, en- 
joying the moment. 

Then with the nonchalance of a truck- 
driver talking about his bowling average, 
Joe said to no one in particular, “I got to 
remember to tell Ike that the next time I 
see him.” 

Somehow with Joe Foss that sort of non- 
chalance didn’t sound fatuous. 

Foss, who probably would have been a dirt 
farmer if he hadn’t been so poor that he 
had to become a success, bounces from cab- 
bages to kings with an acrobat’s dexterity. 

In 46 years he has worked his way through 
college mowing grass; turned a one-plane, 
tar-paper shack into a prosperous flying 
service and watched it burn to the ground; 
destroyed 26 Japanese planes and remained 
alive to receive the Congressional Medal of 
Honor; been shot down four times; killed one 
of the 10 largest polar bears on record; been 
hit in the jaw by Pappy Boyington; and 
stuck insistently to the positive nature of 
life, a belief that man is first an individual 
and to treat him any other way is a travesty 
on his dignity. 

The 6-foot, 200-pound commissioner of the 
American Football League, a bear of a man 
with curly black hair, a restrained smile, 
and the powerful weathered appearance of a 
sea captain, is what AFL publicity director 
Al Ward calls, “a little man’s man.” 

This is a paradox. Everything about Joe 
Foss is big. 

Says Ward, who in his job of promoting 
Foss and the AFL is often perplexed by Joe’s 
unassuming nature, “When he’s in Washing- 
ton he sometimes stops to chat with the 
President. 
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“But he never mentions it to me. Or he’s 
the guest of honor at a huge charity ball in 
Miami and I never hear about it. He's got 
a thousand friends, people in all walks, all 
over the world. 

“He’s probably one of half a dozen people 
in the world with Charles Lindbergh’s un- 
listed phone number. If he can remember 
where he put it.” 

Foss, a National Guard brigadier general 
who has the rare ability to be one of the 
boys while towering above them, accents his 
individualism with careless simplicity. 

He can’t remember exactly where he left 
his Medal of Honor, he travels 200,000 miles 
a year with his belongings in a small brief 

e and a dirty garment bag and he treats 

he English language with the care of a 
small boy playing with a bug. 

Joe creates his own language instantly. 

When the NFL insults him he invites them 
to “come down off clouds of belligerance.” 
He calls old airplanes “plugs,” calls New 
York advertising agents “spooks” and invents 
epigrams with murderous frequency. 

To anyone he immediately says, “Call me 
Joe.” You would, of course, anyway. 

During the war Foss was the John Wayne 
of the Pacific. More correctly, said one of 
his secretaries, “John Wayne was the Joe 
Foss of Hollywood.” 

The picture was almost too pat for the 
propagandists: a slender raw-bone marine 
with a flame red beard flaring like a flag 
below black hair; a rebel garbed in dirty 
fatigues whose best friends were a Dutch 
priest who had rescued him from the alien 
waters of the Solomons and Pappy Boying- 
ton, the hellish Flying Tiger who was booted 
out of the Marine Corps after he swam naked 
from San Diego to an offshore island in 
the dead of night—because the last ferry left 
before the bars closed. 

“Old Pappy,” Joe muses, looking happily 
from his office window on the 11th floor of 
the Southland Center. “The greatest guy 
in the world when he wasn’t drinking.” 

“When he had a pull, don’t come in the 
same room. Last time I saw him was at a 
Legion convention in California. He was 
behind the bar and before I could run he 
came over and said, ‘I’ve always wanted to 
clean your clock and I think I’ll do it now.’ 

“We wrestled right there on the floor of 
the hotel bar. We're great friends, you 
know.” 

Foss, who still keeps his family in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (he lives in a Dallas hotel), 
was elected to the South Dakota Legislature 
in 1948 even though he refused to make any 
speeches. 

In 1954 he was elected Governor even 
though he ran his campaign against the 
grain of political precedence. 

Of his political philosophy, Joe says, “Gov- 
ernment has slipped away from the people 
because of the attitude to let John do it. 
Big government is a cold thing. It forgets 
the individual. 

“I’m an individual and I worked for the 
individual.” 

Joe is a tireless worker in crippled chil- 
dren’s charities. His 16-year-old daughter 
Cheryl is a cerebral palsy victim and his 
youngest son once had polio. 

Joe Foss has always taken sides. 
not mad at anyone. 

“During the war when I shot down a plane 
I wasn’t mad at the pilot,” Foss says, “it 
was just one less plane that would come 
after us.” 

Foss maintains the old marine self-disci- 
pline. He does 25 pushups and 25 kneebends 
every morning. He sleeps little and works 
a lot. 

In his primary job of creating good will 
for the league, Joe makes four or five per- 
sonal appearances a week all over the 
country. 

“He’s a goer,” says Ward. “He has to 
keep moving. Joe is lucky. It’s part of his 


os 


But he’s 


~ 
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story. He doesn’t miss a plane connection 
and if he goes hunting he always gets the 
biggest kill. He can ride 26 miles on horse- 
back and still be going strong, or he can slip 
rubber waders over his business suit and 
catch his limit of trout between television 
appearances.” 


Foss feeds hungrily on competition. He 
has boxed, hunted big game and fought 
enemy planes when he was outnumbered 
10 to 1. He has disobeyed commanding offi- 
cers and crashed wornout planes into palm 
groves because he couldn’t stand watching 
a dogfight from the ground. He has beaten 
malaria in the jungle heat. 

Some day Joe would like to own a ranch. 
He probably will. It will probably be a big 
ranch. Anything less is unthinkable. 
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The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE .OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissipp Law Enforcement Officers Asso- | 
ciation: 

“Whereas law enforcement in Mississippi 
and throughout America has attained its 
rightful position as a recognized and re- 
spected profession, and has and is waging 
a relentless war against crime and lawless- 
ness that has as their aim the destruction 
of the American heritage of liberty and free- 
dom in a society of man; and 


“Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has stood firm, untiring, and resolute in 
the forefront in the struggle to achieve pro- 
fessional status for law enforcement in Mis- 
sissippi and throughout the Nation with the 
respect and support of the people of our 
society; and 

“Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has dedicated over 37 years to the relentless 
battle against subversive and criminal forces 
that would destroy our American way of life 
with its cherished freedoms and liberties; and 


“Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has, through the various facilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, including 
its fingerprint identification services, its 
scientific technical laboratory, and its ex- 
tensive police training activities, provided 
unqualified, unreserved assistance and co- 
operation to law enforcement officers in mis~ 
Sissippi and throughout the Nation: Be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the Mississippi Law En- 
forcement Officers Association express its ap- 
preciation and the appreciation of its indi- 
vidual members to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for outstanding achievement in the 
furtherance of law enforcement as a pro- 
fession, and for the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the FBI to the members of the Mis- 
sissippi Law Enforcement Officers Associa- 
tion, and assure the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the continued support of the Mis- 
sissippi Law Enforecement Officers Associa- 
tion.” . 

In behalf of each and every member of 
the Mississippi Law Enforcement Officers As- 
sociation, a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and 
be included in the minutes of this associa- 
tion. 
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Low-Cost Private Housing Project Has 
Novel Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


_OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, with all of 
the talk, fuss, and feathers about hous- 
ing and how it can only be handled by 
Federal money, Federal programs, Fed- 
eral financing, and so forth, the follow- 
ing story comes as a breath of fresh air 
out of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Here is a building firm providing good 
homes for low-income people, and pro- 
viding them at a price the owner will 
be able to pay. I am sure my colleagues 
will find the following news release in 
the June 21, Rapid City, S. Dak., Daily 
Journal of special interest: 

Low-Cost PrivaTe Hovusinc Prosyecr Has 
NovEL ASPECTS 


A novel low-cost housing program in 
Rapid City for families who make $300 to 
$400 a month has been announced by 
Knecht Institute For Essential Housing 
(IEH) Homes. 

The housing is novel because: 

It involves no Federal financing or con- 
trols. 

Homes can be built anywhere the owner 
wants them, in the city or outside. 

They are within reach of an estimated 
15,000 Rapid Citians, about 35 percent who 
cannot afford a home under conventional 
financing. 

Announcement of the new program was 
made by R. Clem Knecht, president of 
Macon; Robert Knecht, president of the 
Knecht Lumber Co., and Sumner Plunkett, 
TEH information officer from Princeton, 
N.J. 

NOT A PROJECT 

The Knechts emphasize the program is not 
a housing project. The houses can be built 
anywhere and do not fall under FHA limita- 
tions. 

“A man can afford to buy these houses. 
The basic principle of our program is eco- 
nomical housing for people who can’t get 
financing through normal channels,” 
Plunkett said. 

To qualify for the program, a person must 
have his own land. If it is in the city he 
has to qualify under minimum city housing 
codes. 

Having his land, the potential homeower 
buys a package building from Knecht IEH 
Homes under a 10-year financing program 
backed by CIT Universal Credit, the world’s 
largest private financing company. 

NO MONEY DOWN 


No money down is required and monthly 
payments include 10 years of mortgage in- 
surance and 5 years of hazard and liability 
coverage. 

How much he pays depends on which 
alternative and which home is selected. An 
Oak Hill home with 784 square feet of space 
starts at a minimum of $58.56 per month 
and a larger Hemlock Hill model starts at 
$67.24 per month. These figures do not in- 
clude taxes. 

For, this price, however, the potential home 
or cabin owner will be able to get the basic 
house and a package of materials so he can 
complete the work himself. 


At a “livable” stage the purchaser will be 


able to occupy the home immediately while 
he finishes the interior. Monthly payments 
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under this plan, without taxes, are $66.93 
and $80.28 for the two models. 

A completely finished house is $76.43 per 
month for the Oak Hill and $91.55 per month 
for the Hemlock Hill. 


TOTAL PRICE 


Total prices range from $4,261 to $5,561 
for the Oak Hill model and from $4,893 to 
$6,662 for the Hemlock Hill. Where cost 
falls within this range depends on how 
much finishing is done by the purchaser. 

Plunkett said there’s a reason why amor- 
tization is limited to 10 years instead of the 
usual 20 to 30. 

“A man can buy his house in 10 years 
and not be paying interest for the rest of 
his life. Interest on a 30-year loan can be 
as much as 300 percent.” 

The Knechts thinks their low-cost homes 
will reach a market that cannot be tapped 
now because of FHA restrictions. 

FHA regulations price homes beyond about 
385 or 40 percent of the population, Clem 
Knecht said. In Rapid City this could be 
15,000 persons or 4,800 families. Moreover, 
FHA will not insure loans on homes beyond 
city limits unless they’re on five acres of land 
and on a gravel road. Knecht IEH Homes 
can be financed anywhere the purchaser 
wishes—he buys his own land. 


SOLID REPUTATION 


“These homes will be built here by a firm 
with a solid reputation. Knecht’s cannot 
afford to build housing that isn’t good. 
They’ll be in the area (to get repercussions) ”, 
Plunkett declared. 

“If you can get a truck into the site, we 
can build a home there,” he added. 

Bob Knecht said his study shows about 
4,000 persons in the Rapid City area live in 
substandard housing. Many of these are 
retired men and women, young married cou- 
ples with vision but without money and 
low-paid Government employees. 

“This is designed to give a family a house, 
solve its financing problems and put the 
home where the family wants it,” Plunkett 
said. 

He saw another benefit of the program: 

“This is private enterprise doing what the 
Government has been screaming about do- 
ing for 20 years. The Government programs 
are not reaching a man in the $50 to $60-a- 
week pay. They won't go out of a city (with 
certain major exceptions) and specifications 
of FHA can’t be met in an economical house,” 
Plunkett declared. 

Two Knecht IEH model homes will be 
displayed 3 miles east of Rapid City near 
Interstate 90, from 9 a.m. to9 p.m. 





Debt Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, June 26, 1961, the 
House voted upon the matter of extend- 
ing the debt limit. At the time of the 
vote I was a patient in the hospital at 
the Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md. It turned out that I remained there 
for 5 or 6 days. I was against increas- 
ing the debt limit and had I been able to 
get out of the hospital and appear on the 
floor of the House, I would have voted 
accordingly. I want -tthis insertion to 
preserve my voting record on this mat- 
ter. 


July 5 


Clifton W. Phalen Urges New York 
Mayors To Establish Local Traffic 
Safety Councils To Reduce Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
June 19, 1961, by Clifton W. Phalen, pres- 
ident of the New York Telephone Co., in 
his capacity as president of the New 
York State Citizens Council on Traffic 
Safety, delivered a challenging address 
before the 52d annual mayors’ confer- 
ence at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 

Mr. Phalen pointed out that the Na- 
tion is paying a heavy ransom for traffic 
accidents. The cost is estimated at $5 
billion a year for deaths, injuries, prop- 
erty damages, hospital and funeral costs. 
He urged New York mayors and town 
Officials to establish local traffic safety 
councils made up of prominent business, 
industrial, and civic leaders. This lead- 
ership at the local level, Mr. Phalen said, 
would serve to arouse the community to 
take effective action to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents. By supporting local officials, 
such a group also would help them do 
their jobs better. 

Madam President, the New York 
Council on Traffic Safety is made up of 
227 members.from 93 communities in my 
State. Its board of directors and finance 
and advisory committee consist of 91 
leaders from 32 communities. 

Madam President, I commend the 
council on its work and wish to express 
my concern over the 2,000 traffic fatali- 
ties and 273,000 injuries suffered in New 
York last year. The leadership and 
members of the council are engaged in an 
important pursuit. I commend Mr. 
Phalen’s talk to the Senate and, indeed, 
to all the people of my State. There- 
fore, Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISCUSSION OF TRAFFIC SAFETY BY CLIFTON W. 
PHALEN, PRESIDENT OF NEW YoRK STATE 
CITIZENS COUNCIL ON TRAFFIC SAFETY AND 
PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co., 
BEFORE THE NEw YorRK STATE CON- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS AND OTHER MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICIALS, CONCORD HOTEL, KIAMESHA 
LAKE, N.Y., JUNE 19, 1961 
I appreciate the honor of appearing before 

you to discuss traffic safety problems at your 
52d annual meeting. Having been brought 
up in Syracuse and working and living in 
many of your communities, I never dreamed 
this honor would fall to me. This confer- 
ence has a record of accomplishments. In- 
dividually and as a group you have supported 
many legislative measures and provided com- 
munity services which reflect credit on your 
organization and on yourselves as indi- 
viduals. 

I am particularly happy to have had a 
chance to meet many of you here today. 
My wife and I are grateful for the warm 
reception you’ve given us. 

The reason I am here is that I represent 
a new organization—the New York State 
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Citizens Council on Traffic Safety—which 
has been formed to help combat the traffic 
problem. Let me tell you a few facts about 
the council, the work we are doing, how 
the council was set up, and what we hope 
to accomplish. 

The major work in promoting traffic 
safety will always be done by dedicated pub- 
lic officials like yourselves. The council is 
trying to create a climate and a body of 
opinion throughout the State in support of 
your own efforts to save lives and to reduce 
crippling injuries. We are enlisting on a 
statewide scale the moral, intellectual—and 
in some cases financial—support of the busi- 
ness and civic leadership in a good cause. 

We feel with this support we can help 
you do your job better. We hope that with 
increasing emphasis on traffic safety your 
police, your street and highway supervisors, 
your administrative people and law enforce- 
ment agencies will be able to operate in a 
climate more conducive to doing the things 
you want done. 

Frankly, this is the way we should operate 
in a democracy. Not only in the area of 
traffic safety, but in all areas of major com- 
munity responsibilities. Many public offi- 
cials have told me from time to time that 
they could do a much better job if the pub- 
lic had a better understanding of their prob- 
lems. We believe we can develop that un- 
derstanding for you. 

All of you are aware of traffic safety prob- 
lems at the local level. In some ways the 
picture isn’t too bad. In terms of the num- 
ber of cars and the number of passenger 
miles traveled, the rate of fatal accidents 
is declining. 

However, collectively, these individual col- 
umns of statistics for the average city and 
town add up to a rather formidable set of 
facts and figures. Statewide and nationally, 
traffic accidents have reached distressing pro- 
portions. 

Last year more than 38,000 were killed 
and more than 3 million injured in such 
accidents. In New York alone more than 
2,000 were killed and over 273,000 injured. 
Aside from major wars, there has never been 
in the history of our Nation such sheer, un- 
forgivable human misery and economic 
waste. 

Traffic accidents are the fourth greatest 
cause of death in the Nation, exceeded only 
by heart disease, cancer and vascular dis- 
eases. Paradoxically, no national problem 
of such dimensions has received so little 
citizen attention and action at the local 
as well as the national level. 

Not too many years ago, we mobilized our 
national resources to find a cure for polio. 
And we did. We licked smallpox and yel- 
low fever. We have fought tuberculosis on 
a heroic scale. But if you tell your friends 
that traffic accidents are pretty bad, all they 
do is nod sympathetically. Yet there isn’t a 
man in this room who has not been involved 
in an auto~accident directly or indirectly, 
through the loss or injury of a friend or a 
member of his family. 

Aside from the misery involved, these ac- 
cidents constitute a serious economic drain. 
Last year in New York alone they cost us 
over one-half billion dollars. The National 
Safety Council estimates that in the next 
4 years they will have cost the Nation $20 
billion. Now, we’re all accustomed to deal- 
ing with budgets. We've even become rather 
inured to the astronomical figures which 
come out of Washington. But I think you 
will agree with me that $20 billion is hardly 
a small piece of change. This is really pay- 
ing a big ransom for traffic accidents. 

The New York State Citizens’ Council on 
Traffic Safety is a nonprofit, nonpolitical or- 
ganization. Our work is being supported by 
some of the leading industries in the State; 
many of them have large plants in your 
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hometowns. The council, which has 227 
members from 93 communities in the State, 
is made up of educators, doctors, lawyers, 
business, labor, and civic leaders. Our board 
of directors and our finance and advisory 
committee have 91 leaders from 32 com- 
munities. 

Governor Rockefeller, who is seriously con- 
cerned with the traffic safety problem, is our 
honorary chairman. It fell to my honor to 
be elected president of the council. Harold 
Helm, chairman of the board of the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., is the chairman 
of our finance and advisory committee. 
Dr. Walter A. Cutter, director of the Center 
for Safety Education at New York Univer- 
sity, an outstanding expert in this field, is 
our first vice president. 

Your own Mayor Mallery has kindly con- 
sented to serve as chairman of our member- 
ship committee. He has done and is doing 
a fine job. The former mayor of Bingham- 
ton, Don Kramer, is serving as our second 
vice president. I mention these names be- 
cause they are dedicated men, working hard 
to reduce traffic accidents. 

The council has adopted a six-point pro- 
gram, which is getting well underway. 

Our first point is to obtain the coopera- 
tion of business and industrial companies in 
conducting traffic safety programs among em- 
ployees. We have contacted 65 companies 
throughout the State employing a total of 
650,000 persons. 

Twenty-six companies already have adopt- 
ed our off-the-job training program in part or 
in full. As a result, about a million New 
Yorkers, including members of employees’ 
families, are now receiving the benefits of the 
program through this means alone. 

We concentrated on off-the-job traffic 
safety training because we found this is 
where most of the accidents occur. Many 
companies have adequate safety training pro- 
grams on the job; few of them carry it over 
into the area of off the job. Preliminary 
studies in this area indicate traffic accident 
reductions ranging from 15 to 50 percent by 
companies with such programs in existence. 

Our second point is to conduct a program 
of public education and information through 
the newspapers, radio and television, mag- 
azines and house organs. Our current series 
on safe driving starring Bob Turley, Yankee 
pitching ace, is being distributed to 140 tele- 
vision and radio stations in this State. His 
pitch is to motorists, urging them to drive 
carefully and to keep their car under control 
at all times. They are not in control of their 
car, unless they are in control of themselves, 
like good pitchers. We think our program 
will go over better if Turley would only win 
a few more games, and we certainly hope 
that he doesn’t get involved in an accident. 

Prior to the Memorial Day weekend the 
council’s material on traffic safety was pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout the State 
having a readership of approximately 7 mil- 
lion persons. 

A third point in our program is to stimu- 
late driver education in public and private 
schools. We are working closely with the 
New York University’s Center for Safety 
Education. We are cooperating with the 
State department of education and the 
Driver and Safety Educators’ Association. We 
have instigated or cooperated in holding area- 
wide seminars designed to improve driver 
education programs in our schools. They 
have been well attended. Ultimately, through 
this work, we will reach many thousands of 
youngsters learning how to drive. Only 
about 33 percent now have any formal 
training in driving before they hit the road. 

Accident statistics by age group emphasize 
the need for training. Hardboiled insur- 
ance companies recognize its value by grant- 
ing a 10 percent premium reduction where 
young drivers have completed driver courses. 
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I hope you gentlemen will do all that you 
can to incréase driver education in the 
schools. I feel that such education in the 
schools may do as much or more than any- 
thing else over the long run to reduce traffic 
accidents. 

Another part of our program is to promote 
local safety councils. If no effective local 
traffic safety council exists, we try to set one 
up. If one exists, we try to strengthen it 
and mesh our operations so that we can, 
working together, develop a more effective 
program to reduce accidents. 

We are currently developing citizen inter- 
est in local traffic safety problems in Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Utica, Binghamton, and Roches- 
ter, and the Nassau-Suffolk County areas. 
We have made initial surveys in about a 
dozen other cities to determine how we could 
promote local traffic safety councils. 

We would like to have your support in this 
matter. 

There are three steps you can take to start 
a local safety council in your community: 

1. Contact six to a dozen of your leading 
citizens to establish a safety council if you 
don’t already have one. If you have one, 
review its activities to determine whether it 
needs strengthening. 

2. Have the council make recommenda- 
tions to you and your staffs. You can then 
establish your own priorities, or you may in- 
deed accept targets for action recommended 
by the council. 

3. If you need help in setting up such a 
council, call, or write us. We will try to help 
you in every way possible to organize such 
a group in your town to do a better job. 

The fifth point in the council’s program, as 
our program unfolds, is to encourage civic 
organizations to promote traffic safety. We 
will be working more closely with local and 
State, civic, and service organizations, and 
women’s groups. We cannot get every state- 
wide organization to adopt our entire pro- 
gram. That would be asking too much. 
However, this fall our council will be pre- 
senting traffic safety talks to civic groups 
throughout the State. 

This and all the other work of the council 
culminates in the final point of our program, 
to which I have alluded before; that is, to 
support sound Government policies in pro- 
moting traffic safety. 

Gentlemen, there is a quite ground swell 
developing throughout the Nation to take 
affirmative action on traffic safety problems. 
But no matter how much is done at the 
National and State level, ultimately the re- 
sponsibility for saving a single life generally 
comes back to the local town, to a little road 
in a little town. We know that traffic fatal- 
ities do not play favorites. 

Developing communitywide support for you 
is the basic purpose of our drive to set up 
local traffic safety councils. The Governor 
has assured me of his cooperation and heip, 
Commissioner William Hults of the Depart-~ 
ment of Motor Vehicles, and Superintendent 
of State Police Arthur Cornelius, Jr., have 
pledged their assistance. These men al- 
ready are doing their best to invigorate this 
movement to reduce the toll of accidents. 
Despite the work of public officials and citi- 
zen groups, traffic fatalities so far this year 
appear to be running ahead of the compa- 
rable period last year. This unhappy news 
has just been disclosed to the council by the 
State department of motor vehicles. 

The council’s goal is the same as yours, 
to save lives, reduce injuries and the sheer 
economic waste. This is the job you want 
to do for your people. We believe we can 
be of material help to you and we would like 
your assistance. I believe you and the 
council have a natural merging of interests 
here. If we join together and mesh our ac- 
tivities we shall make New York the safest 
State in the Union. 
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Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


» HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the controversy over Berlin is of such 
importance at this time in our history, I 
felt the editorial comments of the Wall 
Street Journal of June 30, 1961, en- 
titled “Berlin,” were worthy of the at- 
tention of our Congress, as well as the 


general public. ‘ 
The analysis of the situation in this 


editorial is, to me, one of the best things 


I have seen on the subject. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I insert this editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, along with my introductory 
remarks: 

BERLIN 

Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
Europe today is bound to ask himself the 
question: Why Berlin? 

It’s not just that the whole map of Europe 
makes no sense, the Continent divided by 
the border that marks the Iron Curtain; 
nor even the fact that Germany itself is 
truncated, split in crazy-quilt fashion by 
a line that twists and turns as if drawn by 
mindless chance. The senselessness is com- 
pounded by the city of Berlin, itself divided, 
with a piece of it sitting like a strange, 
illogical oasis of freedom in a Communist 
desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes ask 
themselves why—or whether—the whole free 
world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it. 
To this very day no one can reaily explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or 
commonsense, gave away whole nations— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary—and made 
a@ monstrosity out of Berlin to do a polite- 
ness to Stalin. All amyone can say now is 
that this horror is his bequest and all of us, 
his heirs, are left to deal with it. 

And it is not simple either to explain, let 
us confess it, why Berlin has become the 
place where the West must take its stand, 
even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian 
answer; to abandon West Berlin is to 
abandon some 2 million people to a hopeless 
fate. And these are not people lacking the 
values we ourselves pride nor the courage to 
try to defend them, so it would be an 
abandonment that would lie heavily upon 
the conscience of men of good will. 

Yet let'us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by 
itself a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
sacrifice men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us. 
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Next there is the argument that what is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe. Here 
there is more persuasive truth. For all the 
rhetoric we expend on backward countries 
and newly emerging nations, the heart of 
Western civilization—the repository not 
only of the main culture which we defend 
but also the main source of power to defend 
it—lies on the North American Continent 
and in Europe, not in Asia or in Africa. 

But here, too, men will be skeptical of 
rhetoric. First, it is not inevitable that, 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a house 
of cards. It could even be argued, if one 
were disposed to do so, that allowing some 
order to come to the mad map, removing 
what will obviously be a perpetual point of 
danger, might even stabilize the world and 
diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 
firm, then many men might not be per- 
suaded, for what is on the other side of 
the scale—again we need to be honest with 
ourselves—is the possibility of a thermonu- 
clear war. A remote possibility, because the 
Russians want that no more than we; but 
@ possibility that can be put out of no man’s 
mind. 

Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
America must be prepared to be resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for 
the sad reason that the price of folly must 
be paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 

In every struggle—be it only a game or be 
it a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way; 
another move made, and all is different. It 
is a point usually, if not always, trivial in 
itself. It is crucial only because circum- 
stance has made it so. 

Circumstance has done that to Berlin. We 
may struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
but these places are on the flank. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon a 
lonely pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war may 
turn upon a worthless ridge of trees. Ber- 
lin is crucial for no other reason than that 
both sides have made it so. 

Of course if we meekly yield it will make 
slight change in the mapmaker’s work; of 
course we could sensibly say it was a sense- 
less arrangement to begin with. Of course, 
so doing, we should announce to the world 
that this was the last inch, and we would 
lay our gauntlet down on another line. 

But who, since we ourselves have already 
made so much of Berlin, would then be- 
lieve us? It is we, America and its European 
allies, who have made Berlin the great symbol 
of freedom and of determination. Having 
done so, having walked with boldness up 
and down the line, to walk away would 
brand our boldness as braggadocio. 

What uncommitted nation would any long- 
er have faith in our power or our will to use 
it? There would be no slowing the stam- 
pede to join the side of successful power, 
the Russian side. Of what worth either 
would there any longer be in allies in a de- 
moralized Europe? And most important of 
all after everything we have said and done, 
if we back away here, what would we think 
of ourselves? 

However trivial the change on the map, the 
real change in the face of the world would 
be staggering. It would not alter the mili- 
tary balance by a single battalion, but it 
would do something else the consequences 
of which would be incaluculable. It would 
alter the balance in men’s minds so that no 
one any longer would measure the balance 
between communism and freedom by count- 
ing either the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question. Why Berlin? We have blund- 
ered long enough; this place of folly was 
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our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men who 
gamble on our unwillingness to put peace at 
hazard. We have, to put it bluntly, run long 
enough. And every one of us knows it, in his 
heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 
reason there is. And if circumstances now 
contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage. 





The Pillion Declaration of War Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce in the Recorp at 
this time an editor’s note prepared by 
Mr. J. C. Phillips, editor and man- 
ager of the Borger News-Herald, of 
Borger, Tex. 

Mr. Phillips’ editorial appeared in the 
News-Herald in conjunction with the 
publication on June 28 of the full text 
of House Joint Resolution 447 and the 
supporting speech which I delivered in 
this House on June 12. 

The participation by newspapermen 
such as Mr. Phillips in this critical cause 
is most encouraging. 

FRONTS WE NEGLECT 
(By J. C. Phillips) 

Representative JOHN R. PILLION, from New 
York, has entered House Joint Resolution 447 
in the U.S. Congress under date of June 12, 
1961. This resolution calls on the people 
and the Government to recognize formally 
a state of war exists between the United 
States and the Communist apparatus. 

This resolution makes sense because Soviet 

Russia, through its Communist apparatus in 
this country, is making war on the Ameri- 
can people on many fronts where there is 
no attempt to resist by our Government and 
too little attempt to resist on the part of 
Americans immediately in contact with the 
enemy who need to be alerted to their re- 
sponsibility and, therefore, to resist the 
enemy where this personal contact is in daily 
progress. 
’ We are talking about psychopolitical war- 
fare. The enemy uses every means to de- 
moralize and to disintegrate all Communist- 
Soviet resistance. 

Here are a few of the many fronts on 
which we are being attacked, wherein our 
Government offers no or very feeble resist- 
ance: 

The infiltration into our school systems, 
religious bodies and unions for party or- 
ganizational purposes and subversion; in- 
filtration of newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, movies, etc., to disseminate pro- 
Communist-Soviet line; and the mainte- 
nance of Communist libraries throughout 
the world. 

THESE TWO SHOULD LEAD 


Within and throughout our school organi- 
zations and within and throughout our 
church organizations, and certainly includ- 
ing the National Council of Churches, there 
should be effective leadership to resist in- 
filtration of the Communist propaganda and 
agents of subversion. These two groups 
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more than any other two groups could do 
more toward solidifying and unifying the 
American people into the effective opposing 
force that must be massed if we are to de- 
stroy the enemy before he destroys us. 

That_is why there is much merit in House 
Joint Resolution 447, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, as proposed by Representative 
PILLION, 





Needed: Greater Mobilization of U.S. 
“Idea Reserve” To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
Nation’s battle against the Communist 
effort to take over the world, we are, in 
my judgment, failing to adequately uti- 
lize to the maximum degree one of our 
greatest resources—the brainpower of 
the free people. 

How can this be accomplished? 

Recently, I was privileged to make 
some suggestions in a radio broadcast 
over station WGN, Chicago. The idea 
of the broadcast was tied into a recom- 
mended Fourth of July effort to stimu- 
late new thinking among our people 
on the challenges confronting the coun- 
try. 

We recognize, however, that such en- 
deavors cannot be limited to a specific 
day. Rather, this is a year-round chal- 


lenge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

On July 4, 1961, the American people will 
celebrate, once again, the anniversary of our 
independence. 

The occasion offers a great opportunity 
for us to renew the Spirit of ’'76; become re- 
dedicated to the ideals of our Republic; in- 
spire the patriotism and greatness required 
for survival of freedom in these challenging 
times. 

On July 4, 1776, the Liberty Bell was rung 
to announce the official adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. This was 
actually the birthday of the Nation, and 
marks the most important single event in 
its history. 

The Constitution—after adoption by the 
requisite number of States and put into 
effect in 1789—provided a foundation for 
the new Nation “* * * to form_a more per- 
fect union; establish justice; insure domes- 
tic tranquillity; provide for common defense; 
promote the general welfare; and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

For these ideals, early Americans fought, 
and won, a battle for independence. 

Later, in the 1860’s, the Nation faced a 
great trial of its life. In the midst of the 
Civil War, the great challenge, to para- 
phrase Lincoln, was: “to determine whether 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal could long endure.” After a long and 
bloody struggle—with the highest war-cas- 
ualty rate in our history—the Nation was 
preserved. 

Now in the 1960’s, we, again, face a great 
test: to determine whether a nation of free 
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men, faced with great, and growing, threat 
to survival, can endure, survive, and per- 
petuate the ideas and ideals of freedom. 

In my judgment, Khrushchev’s threat to 
“bury us” was not just an idle wisecrack. 
By word and deed, the Communist bloc, now 
controlling one-fourth of the land and one- 
third of the world’s people, continues to 
mobilize its efforts toward world conquest. 

In the face of such a challenge, what can 
can we, the American people, in observing 
July 4, 1961, do to strengthen, in muscle 
and spirit, the ability of our country to meet 
the great challenges of the times? 

Traditionally, we have observed July 4 by 
patriotic lipservice observances; shooting 
off fireworks; recreation; enjoyment of a lazy 
holiday; indulging in other kinds of cele- 
brations. 

But 1961 is no time for “playing.” Rather, 
it is a time for serious reflecting upon the 
great threat to our way of life. 

Should we, then— 

Wave the flag? Yes. 

Tighten our belts as necessary? Yes. 

Better educate our people in the history, 
objectives, workings, and accomplishments of 
a free system? Yes. 

Encourage greater individual effort, as well 
as civic, cultural, fraternal, veteran, religious, 
and other organizations to better serve our 
national cause? Yes. 

In addition, we should encourage more 
citizens to enlist voluntarily, either in a mili- 
tary or nonmilitary role, to fight communism 
and to support national policies that effec- 
tively oppose the Red foe. 

In my judgment, however, there is still-a 
great untapped reservoir of good ideas of the 
American people on how to win the battle 
for freedom. 

For this reason, I have suggested that we— 
and this means you and me— 

Devote on July Fourth time to evaluating 
the challenges.confronting the Nation, and 

Create, if we can, new ideas on how to bet- 
ter combat the threat to our security and 
improve our way of life. 

If in your judgment these would serve the 
national interest, then forward them to the 
President, or to myself, or to other Senators 
or Congressmen. 

This is the time for action. Let’s get go- 
ing. Let’s demonstrate to the world— 

That as a free people we are not fat and 
lazy and so swimming in self-indulgence that 
we cannot compete with or defend our system 
against communism; 

That freedom is not, as Khrushchev says, 
and outmoded concept that is literally dying 
on the political vine of history; and 

That freedom, not totalitarian communism, 
is the dynamic revolution of the times that 
can best serve the people of the world now 
and in the future. 

In this battle we need you, and you, and 
you. Only by so mobilizing every American 
can we hope to insure the triumph of 
freedom. 





Gen. Thomas Dresser White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 27 years 
ago the then U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, William C. Bullitt was in- 
volved in an airplane crash near Lenin- 
grad in the Soviet Union. The aircraft, 
piloted by a tall, dark-haired, good- 
looking young man, had become iced up, 
causing the crash. Mr. Bullitt immedi- 
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ately wired the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, saying: 

We landed upside down, but came out 
right side up. 


The pilot of that airplane on that cold 
bleak day in the Soviet Union was Gen. 
Thomas Dresser White, then a first lieu- 
tenant. AndIcan say it was indeed for- 
tunate for us that this outstanding man 
came out of that crash unscathed. Cer- 
tainly he has come out right side up ever 
since. General White was graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in July 
of 1920 and has given his country over 41 
years of outstanding, dedicated service. 
These 41 years have covered a unique 
period in history, particularly the last 
few years which have been termed the 
technological crossroads. I believe it for- 
tunate that we had a man of the caliber 
of General White as Chief of Staff of the 
US. Air Force during this period. We 
know that his successor, Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, will carry on the fine tradition 
that General White is leaving. I know 
all of you join me in wishing General 
White the best of everything. We shall 
refiect often on his unstinting and 
dedicated service to his Nation. 





The Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
on the Berlin crisis, written in May 
1960, by Dr. Leo Szilard, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bulletin of Atomic Scientisis, 
May 1960] 
THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Dear Sir: Whether in the so-called atomic 
stalemate America and Russia may succeed 
in avoiding the war which neither of them 
want, will depend on a number of factors 
which are involved. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the stability of the stalemate 
would be enhanced if the great powers were 
to reach an understanding on the necessity 
of freezing the map for an extended period 
of time. It might be somewhat difficult to 
freeze the map as it stands at present, be- 
cause it includes a number of arbitrary ar- 
rangements which were meant to be tem- 
porary, and perhaps it would be easier to 
freeze the map after certain readjustments 
have been made. 

Those readjustments which may at present 
be negotiable are of necessity rather mod- 
est ones, but they might represent a first 
step in the right direction. Let us take the 
Berlin issue, for instance. Russia once pro- 
posed that there be established a loose fed- 
eration between the West German state and 
the East German state. I suppose this 
would mean the setting up of a Federal 
Council with an equal number of delegates 
from West Germany and East Germany. 
Presumably, the delegates from East Ger- 
many would represent the Government of 
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the East German state, whereas the dele- 
gates from the West German state might 
either represent the Government of the West 
German state, or else they might be elected, 
by the Bundestag perhaps, or directly by the 
citizens of West Germany. Presumably, the 
ground rules of the Council would provide 
that it could take action only with the con- 
currence of 75 percent of the delegates. 
This rule would insure that action taken 


~by the Council had the support of the ma- 


jority of the delegates of both the West 
German state and the East German state. 

There are enough issues on which the 
interests of West Germany and East Ger- 
many coincide to keep such a Federal Coun- 
cil busy and effective for many years to 
come—in spite of the severe restrictions 
imposed by the ground rules. 

We may assume that, if such a loose feder- 
ation between the two German States were 
established, there would be no bar to the 
migration of Germans within the federation. 
In order to keep migration to West Ger- 
many within tolerable limits, the govern- 
ment of East Germany would have to elim- 
inate those restrictions which have in the 
past caused their people to flee to West Ger- 
many. Even so, there would probably be 
some migration to West Germany, at least 
initially, because the standard of living there 
is higher. In the case of a major economic 
recession in West Germany, however, migra- 
tion would probably be reversed. 

If we accept the thesis—as I believe we 
should—that, at some future time, such a 
federal council may be set up as a first 
step toward unifying Germany, then it would 
appear reasonable to propose that we re- 
solve the current Berlin crisis along the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Let East Germany shift its capital from 
East Berlin to Dresden, and West Germany 
shift its capital from Bonn to Munich. Let 
us then set up East Berlin and West Berlin, 
each as a free city with a government of its 
own and, in addition, establish a council of 
Berlin, in which half of the delegates would 
represent East Berlin and the other half, 
West Berlin. 

If such an arrangement were adopted, we 
would have made a constructive use of the 
current Berlin crisis, because the arrange- 
ment would enable us to find out how this 
type of federation would actually work, and 
Berlin might set the pattern for a subsequent 
federation of the East German State and the 
West German State. 

About 2 years ago, I spent several months 
in West Berlin. There was no telephone 
communication between East Berlin and 
West Berlin at that time. People could 
freely cross over from one half of the city 
to the other, but taxicabs could not cross the 
dividing line. There was good theater both 
in East Berlin and West Berlin, and people 
crossed the line in order to go to the theater. 
It was very difficult, however, to find out in 
West Berlin what was playing in the theaters 
of East Berlin, because the West Berlin 
papers did not carry this information and 
there were no posters on display. I imagine 
the situation in East Berlin was quite similar. 

Once the two Berlins cease to be pawns in 
the cold war, Berlin could again become a 
great cultural center; its theaters and con- 
cert halls might once more attract visitors 
from all over the world, as they did for a 
short time between the two world wars. The 
council of the two free cities, even though 
they could take action only with the con- 
currence of 75 percent of the delegates, 
should be able to adopt a number of nonpo- 
litical measures which would enhance the 
welfare of the people of Berlin and would 
make both East Berlin and West Berlin a far 
more attractive place to live than they are 
today. 

If the current Berlin crisis were resolved 
along these lines, then when Germany is ul- 
timately united, it might end up having Mu- 
nich as its capital rather than Berlin. This 
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might be just as well, however, for the 
thought of Berlin as capital of Germany is 
something of a nightmare to those who find 
it difficult to forget the past. 
Leo Szr.arp. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill. 





An Analysis of the Proposed Incorpora- 
tion of Fairfax County as a City 
Through Consolidation With the Town 
of Clifton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following analysis 
of the proposed incorporation of Fairfax 
County as a city through consolidation 
with the town of Clifton. 

An ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED INCORPORATION 

OF Farrrax COUNTY AS A CITY THROUGH 

CONSOLIDATION WITH THE TOWN OF CLIFTON 


(By Special Committee of the Fairfax County 
Taxpayers Alliance, Inc., To Study Pro- 
County-Town Consolidation, Harley 

M. Williams, chairman) 


LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Virginia is unique among the States in that 
all its cities are located outside the bounda- 
ries of counties. Towns are, however, located 
within counties. 

To be incorporated as a town an area must 
have more than 300 and less than 5,000 peo- 
ple. Towns that have grown to more than 
5,000 people may elect to become cities of the 
second class. Towns or cities of the second 
class that have grown to more than 10,000 
people may elect to become cities of the 
first class. 

Residents of cities pay no county taxes 
and get no county services and vice versa, ex- 
cept that by mutual agreement certain serv- 
ices may be shared and the costs borne by 
separate appropriations or by service fees. 
Since the residents of towns are also resi- 
dents of counties in which the towns are 
located, they share in most county services 
and must pay county as well as town taxes. 

ANNEXATION 


Section 126 of the Virginia constitution re- 
quires the general assembly to provide by 
general law for the extension and contrac- 
tion, from time to time, of the corporate 
limits of cities and towns. The general as- 
sembly has provided that the corporate lim- 
its of cities and towns may be expanded by 
annexing territory of adjoining counties, and 
that cities may also annex towns. However, 
cities may not annex the territory of other 
cities. 

Chapter 8, title 15, of the 1950 Code of 
Virginia, as amended, provides that after the 
adoption of annexation ordinances by city 
or town councils that three-judge circuit 
courts shall— 

“ascertain and determine the necessity 
for and expediency of annexation, consider- 
ing the best interests of the county, the city 
and the best interests, services to be ren- 
dered and needs of the area proposed to be 
annexed and the best interests of the re- 
maining portion of the county, and whether 
the terms and conditions set forth in the 
ordinance are reasonable and fair, and 
whether fair and just provisions are made for 
the future management and improvement of 
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such territory and the rendering of needed 
services.” 

In 1951 the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals upheld a decision of a 3-judge 
circuit court that denied the attempt of 
Falls Church to annex from Fairfax_County 
6,880 acres of land containing an estimated 
p2pulation of 14,000. On the same day (De- 
cember 3, 1951) the supreme court of appeals 
also upheld a decision of a 3-judge circuit 
court that permitted Alexandria to annex 
from Fairfax County approximately 7.65 
square miles of territory containing an es- 
timated 11,000 inhabitants. In 1957 and 
1959 the towns of Vienna and Fairfax won 
court decisions extending their boundaries 
within the county, Vienna acquiring 1,310 
acres and Fairfax acquiring 2,225 acres. 

Historically, annexation is the method by 
which cities and towns have expanded their 
corporate limits all over the country. Ac- 
cording to the Municipal Year Book, in 1960 
there were 712 separate annexations by cities 
over 5,000 in population that involved 1,083 
square miles of territory. Jewell Cass Phil- 
lips, professor of political science, University 
of Pennsylvania, states in his 1960 text, ““Mu- 
nicipal Government and Administration in 
America,” that: “The Virginia plan for an- 
nexation has received a good deal of favor- 
able publicity, since it places responsibility 
for the ultimate decision concerning the wis- 
dom and all-round fairness of annexation 
proposals in the hands of an impartial tri- 
bunal whose decisions have generally been 
for the best interests of the communities as 
a whole.” 

CONSOLIDATION 

Under Virginia law counties may consoli- 
date with counties, cities with cities, and 
towns with towns. Article 4, chapter 9, title 
15 of the 1950 Code of Virginia, as amended, 
also provides that counties and/or cities 
and/or towns may consolidate with each 
other. 

Several consolidations have occurred in 
Virginia. For example, in 1910 the cities 
of Richmond and Manchester combined as 
the city of Richmond; in 1952, the city of 
Hampton, the town of Phoebus, and the 
county of Elizabeth City consolidated as 
the city of Hampton; and 1958 the city of 
Warwick merged with the city of Newport 
News. Warwick had previously converted 
from a county to a city in 1952 in order to 
escape annexation attempts by Newport 
News. 

URBAI] COUNTIES 

Virginia’s annexation laws are based on 
the idea that what is urban should be a 
city or town and what is rural should be 
a county. Yet in 1928 the Virginia consti- 
tution was amended to provide for new forms 
of county government, primarily for urban 
areas. 

In 1930 Arlington County led the way with 
the first county manager plan of govern- 
ment in the United States. In 1932 the 
general assembly enacted the Optional Forms 
Act, under which Albemarle, Henrico, Fair- 
fax, and at one time, Warwick, adopted 
county manager or county. executive forms 
of government, which permits counties to 
provide many of the services offered by cities. 

The general assembly can give to counties 
any or all of the powers possessed by cities. 
The general assembly has given Arlington 
County all the powers of cities except the 
powers to annex and to issue utility fran- 
chises. Because of their ability to supply 
urban services under powers granted by the 
general assembly, the suburban counties in 
Virginia have been trying to get the general 
assembly to curb the annexation authority 
to cities and towns. 

ATTEMPTS/ BY FAIRFAX COUNTY TO SECURE 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION 

Chapter 5, title 15 of the 1950 Code of 
Virginia, as amended, provides for the in- 
corporation of towns within counties and 
chapter 6, title 15 for the transition of towns 
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to cities, both by judicial proceedings. The 
voters need not be consulted. 

Because Virginia law permits attempts at 
annexation by towns and cities within or 
on the borders of the county as well as the 
so-called fragmentation of the county by 
the transition of existing towns to city status 
and by incorporation of other communities 
in the county, the board of supervisors, at 
the 1960 session of the general assembly, at- 
tempted to secure a new form of county gov- 
ernment that would prohibit annexation, 
dissolve existing towns, and prevent further 
incorporation within the county. 

The general assembly enacted legislation 
knuwn as the urban county plan that could 
be adopted by a referendum of the voters, 
but stripped from it annexation protection 
and left it up to the existing towns as to 
whether they would surrender their charters. 
The Fairfax County Federation of Citizens 
Association attempted to secure enough 
names on petitions last fall to bring about 
a referendum on adoption of the urban 
county plan, but the board of supervisors 
opposed the holding of a referendum at that 
time and insufficient names were secured 
on petitions to require a referendum. 

At the 1960 session the board also sought 
a so-called standby city charter which would 
have permitted voters of the county to in- 
corporate the county as a city by a favor- 
able referendum vote. This proposed city 
charter (H.B. 292) was killed in committee. 


REASONS FOR PRESENT CONSOLIDATION EFFORTS 


Faced with a suit by Falls Church to annex 
4.5 square miles, and the likelihood that 
Alexandria will soon attempt to annex an- 
other 21.3 square miles of the county’s 404 
square mile area, including the residences of 
4 of its 7 members, the board of supervisors, 


with the concurrence of the Clifton Town. 


Council, is now attempting to incorporate 
the county by consolidating with Clifton 
under the provisions of article 4, chapter 9, 
title 15 of the 1950 Code of Virginia, as 
amended. This statute contemplates con- 
tinued operation of the consolidated units 
either as a county, under an existing city 
charter, under a special consolidation char- 
ter, or under a locally drafted charter that 
includes only provisions previously approved 
by the general assembly for consolidated 
governments. 

Since there is no existing city charter, and 
the charter proposed as a part of the con- 
solidation agreement between the board of 
supervisors and the Clifton Town Council is 
neither the special consolidation charter nor 
limited to provisions previously approved by 
the general assembly for consolidated govern- 
ments, incorporation of the county as a city 
on July 1, 1962, is actually dependent upon 
the enactment of a city charter by the 1962 
session of the general assembly, regardless 
of the outcome of the July 11, 1961, referen- 
dum on consolidation. The proposed charter, 
which the general assembly will be asked to 
enact if the consolidation is approved in the 
July 11 referendum, is a redraft of the so- 
called standby charter which was unsuccess- 
fully sought at the 1960 session of the general 
assembly. 

CHANGES RESULTING FROM INCORPORATION 
UNDER PROPOSED CHARTER 


Some of the changes provided by or result- 
ing from the proposed charter are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Section 115a of the constitution of Vir- 
ginia requires that proposed bond issues by 
counties, or subdivisions thereof, be sub- 
mitted to the voters for approval or rejec- 
tion. The constitution does not require that 
bonds issued by cities and towns be approved 
by the voters, but section 127 limits the total 
nonrevenue-type bonded indebtedness of 
cities and towns to 18 percent of the as- 
sessed value of their real estate, and the 
Public Finance Act of 1958 (sec. 15-666.23) 
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requires referenda in cities and towns on 
revenue bond issues. 

City charters of a number of Virginia cities, 
such as Danville and Roanoke require the 
approval of nonrevenue-type bond issues by 
the voters. The Alexandria charter does not 
require voter approval for nonrevenue-type 
bonds, but the Falls Church charter requires 
approval by the voters and the freeholders. 

Since the proposed city charter is silent on 
the subject of the issuance of bonds, under 
general law the city council could issue non- 
revenue-type bonds up to 18 percent of the 
assessed value of the real estate in the new 
city. The 18-percent limitation is of little 
consequence since both the assessment and 
the debt limit could readily be raised by the 
simple expedient of increasing the ratio of 
assessed to market value on the real estate. 

2. Incorporated by reference only in sec- 
tion 2.01 of article 2 of the proposed city 
charter are the powers of cities and towns 
set forth in section 15-77.1 through 15—77.70 
of chapter 5.1 of the Code of Virginia. These 
powers include the following: 

“Sec. 15—-77.3. General grant of power; 
enumeration of powers not exclusive: A 
municipal corporation shall have and may 
exercise all powers which it now has or which 
may hereafter be conferred upon or dele- 
gated to it under the constitution and laws 
of the Commonwealth and * * * all other 
powers pertinent to the conduct of the af- 
fairs and functions of the municipal govern- 
ment, the exercise of which is not expressly 
prohibited by the constitution and general 
laws of the Commonwealth, and which are 
necessary or desirable to secure and promote 
the general welfare of the inhabitants of the 
municipality and the safety, health, peace, 
good order, comfort, convenience, morals, 
trade, commerce, and industry of the mu- 
nicipality and the inhabitants thereof, and 
the enumeration of specific powers shall not 


be construed or held to be exclusive or as- 


@ limitation upon any general grant of 
powers, but shall be construed and held to 
be in addition to any general grant of power. 

“Sec. 15—-77.5. Taxes and assessments: A 
municipal corporation may raise annually 
by taxes and assessments on property, per- 
sons, and other subjects of taxation, which 
are not prohibited by law, such sums of 
money as in the judgment of the municipal 
corporation are necessary to pay the debts, 
defray the expenses, accomplish the pur- 
poses, and perform the functions of the mu- 
nicipal corporation, in such manner as the 
municipal corporation deems necessary or 
expedient.” 

8. According to statements of the chair- 
man of the board of supervisors, additional 
taxing powers of the proposed city includes 
the power to levy a consumer’s tax on utility 
bills, such as the 10-percent tax now levied 
by Alexandria and Falls Church on the first 
$50 of electric, gas, telephone, and water 
bills. Also, according to statements of the 
chairman, the charter includes authority to 
levy a local sales tax, such as now levied in 
Bristol, Va. The city would have the same 
authority as the county now has to levy a 
business and professional license (gross re- 
ceipts) tax, if it should decide to do so. 
Utility franchise taxes, admissions taxes, and 
capitation taxes are other possibilities. 

4. Article 2, section 2.01, states that the 
city council of the proposed city shall have 
the power— 

(1) to levy a higher tax in such areas of 
the city as desire additional or more com- 
plete services of government than are de- 
sired in the city as a whole, provided that 
such higher tax shall not be levied for school, 
police, or general government services, but 
only for those services which prior to the 
effective date of this charter were not offered 
in all the territory within the boundaries of 
the city, and provided that the proceeds from 
such higher tax shall be so segregated as to 
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enable the same to be expended in the areas 
in which raised; and 

“(2) to provide that prior to January 1, 
1967, there shall be no increase in assess- 
ments in the area comprising the town of 
Clifton immediately preceding the effective 
date of this charter, except for permanent 
improvements made after the effective date 
of this charter, and that the rate of tax on 
real property in such area shall not be 
increased prior to January 1, 1967.” 

These provisions are pursuant to section 
15—222.3 of article 4, chapter 9, title 15, which 
sets forth optional provisions of a consolida- 
tion agreement. A 1959 report of the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Legislative Council on “Con- 
solidation of Local Governments and Func- 
tions, and Zoning and Planning Laws” indi- 
cates (p. 8) that there may be some doubts 
about the constitutionality of local govern- 
ments levying different tax rates within their 
boundaries because of section 168 of the 
Constitution of Virginia, which states, in 
part— 

“Taxable property; taxes shall be uniform 
as to class of subjects and levied and col- 
lected under general laws. All property, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, shall be taxed; 
all taxes, whether State, local, or municipal, 
shall be uniform upon the same class of 
subjects within the territorial limits of the 
authority levying the tax, and shall be levied 
and collected under general laws.” 

5. Because of constitutional require- 
ments (secs. 119 and 120), a city must have 
an elected commissioner of revenue and an 
elected treasurer. Under the proposed char- 
ter (sec. 8.08) the Commissioner of Revenue 
will perform part of the functions of the 
present county department of assessments, 
but continuation of a city department of 
assessments is also specified in the charter 
(sec. 5.01:2). Under the proposed charter 
(sec. 8.08) the treasurer will perform part 
of the functions of the present county de- 
partment of finance, but continuation of a 
city department of finance is specified in the 
charter (sec. 5.01). 


The reestablishment of the elective offices 
of commissioner of revenue and treasurer, 
which were abolished when Fairfax County 
adopted the county executive form of gov- 
ernment in 1950, is considered a backward 
step by governmental authorities. In fact, 
according to Prof. George W. Spicer in the 
University of Virginia Extension Division 
publication (p. 20) entitled “15 Years of 
of County Manager Government in Virginia,” 
one of the main advantages of the county 
executive and county manager forms of gov- 
ernment over other forms of local govern- 
ment in Virginia is that unqualified, politi- 
cally minded tax assessment and collection 
officials can be replaced by qualified non- 
political finance and assessment officials. 
Election of these officials is also a step away 
from the “short” ballot advocated by 
political scientists. 

Under the proposed charter a new depart- 
ment of law (sec. 5.03) headed by a council- 
appointed city attorney will take over those 
functions of the Commonwealth’s attorney 
involving the drafting of ordinances, and the 
advising and representing of the council and 
city agencies. The proposed city will be one 
of the few cities that has a department of 
farm.and home demonstration. 

The proposed charter establishes a depart- 
ment of public safety (sec. 5.09). The prob- 
able intent is to include therein both the 
police and fire protection functions, looking 
toward the eventual replacement of the fire 
commission and the local volunteer fire de- 
partments by a wholly paid fire bureau 
headed by a city fire chief. 

The proposed city charter provides in sec- 
tion 5.08: “The city school board and the 
division superintendent of schools shall ex- 
ercise all the powers conferred and perform 
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all the duties impose upon them by general 
law.” 

This is a significant change from the 
language of the county executive form of 
government, which states: “Except as herein 
otherwise provided, the county school board 
and the division superintendent of schools 
shall exercise all the powers conferred and 
perform all the duties imposed upon them 
by general law.” 

The key language is the clause: “Except 
as herein otherwise provided * * *,” which 
apparently means that the school board and 
superintendent shall exercise the powers 
and duties conferred by general law except 
in -the cases where the executive form of 
government directs otherwise. The county 
executive form of government, many provi- 
sions of which have been largely ignored in 
Fairfax County, directs the elimination of 
duplication between the department of edu- 
cation and other departments of the county 
government by centralizing finance, account- 
ing, purchasing, budget, personnel, and other 
staff functions. 

With the school board operating under 
general law where there is a conflict with 
charter provisions, it would be even more 
difficult for the city council than it has been 
for the board of supervisors to control the 
demonstrated tendency of the department 
of education to set up staff organizations 
under the school superintendent that dupli- 
cate the staff organizations that are sup- 
posed to service the entire local government. 
Under general law the governing body must 
levy the taxes to finance school spending, 
but has no effective control over the spend- 
ing. The weakening of controls by the coun- 
cil and manager over a department whose 
original budget request for 1961-62 consti- 
tuted 73 percent of a proposed $57 million 
county budget could result in great waste 
and duplication and much higher costs to 
the taxpayers. 

6. Section 4.02 of the proposed city char- 
ter states that: “The city manager shall 
have the power and it shall be his duty to: 
(a) appoint and remove all officers and em- 
ployees in the administrative service of the 
city, except as he may designate his subor- 
dinates to appoint and remove employees 
and except as otherwise provided by this 
charter.” 

Section 15-281 of the county executive 
form of government states: “The board of 
county supervisors shall appoint, upon the 
recommendation of the county executive, 
all officers and employees in the adminis- 
trative service of the county except as other- 
wise provided in section 15-297, and except 
as the board may authorize the head of a 
department or office to appoint subordinates 
in such department or office.” 

At the November 5, 1950, referendum on 
whether the county should adopt the county 
executive or county manager forms of gov- 
ernment, the voters favored the county ex- 
ecutive form. The county manager form 
differs from the county executive form in 
only two respects—one having to do with 
the appointment and the other with the 
compensation of Officers and employees of 
the county. If these differences were signif- 
icant enough to be referred to the voters 
for decision in 1950, why should this de- 
cision of the electorate be reversed in the 
draft charter without the knowledge of most 
of the voters? 

7. Streets and roads of counties that 
voted in the 1920’s to come under the Byrd 
road plan are built and maintained by the 
State department of highways except those 
that are built by developers for later ac- 
ceptance into the secondary highway sys- 
tem. In contrast, cities must pay 25 percent 
of the cost of primary highway construction, 
the entire cost of other road construction, 
and assume maintenance of all roads, pri- 
mary and secondary. This means that cities 
must have a highway department or divi- 
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sion with the necessary equipment to do 
highway maintenance and also construction. 

At least four major studies of the cost of 
city status have been made by Arlington and 
Fairfax counties prior to release of the recent 
reports by Delegates Webb and McDiarmid 
that Fairfax County would receive $1,090,000 
less in State funds during 1961-62 as a city 
than as a county for the maintenance of its 
145 miles of primary roads and 1,128 miles 
of secondary roads. This figure is based on 
the assumption that the proposed city would 
be allocated about $9,620 for each mile of 
primary highway and $721 for each mile of 
hard surfaced secondary road (890 miles). 

The $1,090,000 additional cost to the pro- 
posed city estimated in the Webb-McDiarmid 
report includes the 25 percent the city would 
need to raise for $1,288,000 of new primary 
road construction, which is about the amount 
the State has been allocating for primary 
construction in Fairfax County. It does not 
include anything with which to buy equip- 
ment, of which approximately a million dol- 
lars’ worth is now provided by the State nor 
does it include anything for the building of 
other than primary roads. 

In 1952 an Arlington County Citizens 
Study Commission on Local Government 
recommended against incorporation of Ar- 
lington County because the estimated an- 
nual loss for highways to the county, which 
is not under the Byrd Road Plan, was $750,- 
000. A Growth Research Committee ap- 
pointed by the Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors estimated that countywide in- 
corporation in 1957-58 would have cost about 
one-half million dollars for maintenance of 
all roads and for secondary construction, 
and pointed out that the cost of primary 
construction for 1953 through 1957 had aver- 
aged $700,000 annually. 

In January 1958 in a-phase 1 report on 
“A Plan of Action for Fairfax County,” the 
Public Administration Service of Chicago, 
estimated that incorporation would result in 
@ recurring loss of approximately three- 
quarters of a million dollars per year. How- 
ever, in a concluding report in June 1958 
entitled “A Plan for the Future,” Public 
Administration Service stated: 

“The costs of city status cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. If no improvements in 
road building and maintenance are postu- 
lated, the cost would probably run close to 
$1 million per year. Almost all of this added 
cost would be incurred in taking over the 
roads. But citizen pressure from new any 
old residents will surely force road improve- 
ments, and this impact will be felt more 
keenly at the court house than it is in Rich- 
mond. The costs of city status will then 
rise in proportion to the amount of improve- 
ment granted by the new city government, 
and this pressure will be steady and strong 
until the backlog is cleared by the recon- 
struction of the most heavily travelled parts 
of the secondary system. The intangibles 
and political judgments make more concrete 
prediction impossible.” 

8. As a city, Fairfax would have to redis- 
trict its boroughs regularly on a population 
basis. As a county redistricting has been 
in the hands of the courts, which are gov- 
erned by a constitutional requirement that 
no magisterial district may be smaller than 
30 square miles. 

9. Section 8.02 of the proposed charter pro- 
vides that “upon the effective date of this 
proposed charter the charters heretofore 
granted to all towns within the boundaries 
of the city shall be revoked and such towns 
shall be for all purposes a part of the city.” 
Section 15-226 of article 4, chapter 9, title 
15 also provides: 

“If it shall appear by the report of the 
commissioner of elections that a majority 
of the qualified voters of each county, city 
and town voting on the question submitted 
are in favor of the consolidation of the coun- 
ties, cities and towns, the judge or judges 
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shall enter such fact of record in each such 
county and city; and upon the day prescribed 
in the order for the consolidation agreement 
or plan of consolidation to become effective 
the counties, cities and towns shall be con- 
solidated into a city as proposed in the con- 
solidation plan.” 

Legal counsel for the towns of Vienna, 
Herndon and Fairfax fear that the quoted 
provision means that, if they remain towns 
and a majority in the county and Clifton 
favor consolidation, their charters will be 
revoked. To prevent this from happening 
the town council of Fairfax has decided to 
become a city before the July 11 referendum, 
the Vienna council is debating whether to 
do so, and Herndon is seeking to have the 
circuit court declare the proposed consoli- 
dation illegal. 


ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS FOR CONSOLIDATION 


Arguments for consolidation and analysis 
of them are as follows: 

Argument: The courts considering the 
Falls Church annexation suit will take judi- 
cial notice of a vote for consolidation and 
this will help the county win the case and 
retain the revenues now being received from 
the Seven Corners commercial development ; 
the petition to the circuit court for a referen- 
dum on consolidation will constitute a bar 
to Alexandria’s declared intention of initiat- 
ing annexation proceedings in the courts and 
save a revenue-rich industrial area for the 
county; and consolidation will prevent so- 
called fragmentation of the county result- 
ing from incorporation of communities as 
towns and the transition of towns to cities. 

Analysis: Legal counsel for the county have 
already entered into the court record in the 
Falls Church case petitions opposing annexa- 
tion signed by 2,177 persons living or work- 
ing in the affected 4.5 square mile area and 
by 23,178 persons from throughout the re- 
mainder of the county. In the 1951 case 
of Fairfax County v. City of Alexandria 570 
citizens or freeholders, living or having an 
interest in the territory proposed to be an- 
nexed, opposed the annexation and were 
made parties defendant while only 91 per- 
sons similarly situated favored annexation 
to the extent of becoming parties, yet the 
courts still decided in favor of Alexandria. 
The three-judge circuit court that heard the 
Falls Church annexation decision will hand 
down its decision next Thursday. 

Consolidation cannot become effective un- 
less or until the general assembly grants a 
charter and even if granted, under the con- 
solidation agreement will not become effec- 
tive until July 1, 1962. In a June 13, 1961 
letter to the editor of the Northern Virginia 
Sun Senator Donovan states: 

“A city charter for the county of Fairfax 
cannot be procured from the legislature un- 
til the 1962 session. The law provides that 
no act of the legislature shall affect pending 
litigation. Thus, a suit filed by Alexandria 
cannot be affected.” 

Transition from town to city status by 
the towns of Fairfax and Vienna has actually 
been expedited by the consolidation agree- 
ment. When the issue of city status is raised 
by a petition from a town council, a circuit 
court must appoint enumerators and deter- 
mine if the town has 5,000 population. If 
so, and the results are brought to the court's 
attention, the town automatically becomes 
a city. By the last U.S. census Vienna had 
approximately 11,000 and Fairfax approxi- 
mately 14,000 people. 

Argument: The more than $1 million esti- 
mated annual loss in State highway funds 
resulting from the county becoming a city 
will be more than offset by the yearly loss 
in net revenues from the area that Falls 
Church is trying to annex and will be offset 
several times over if Alexandria is successful 
with its annexation efforts. 

Analysis: The figure of more than $1 mil- 
lion estimated yearly loss in net revenue if 
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Falls Church is successful in the annexation 
case is an estimate of the annual loss for 
the next 5 years prepared by consultants 
for the country that was entered into the 
court record as county exhibit No. 97. An- 
other unpublicized estimate prepared by 
consultants for Falls Church and entered 
into the court record as city exhibit P-58 
shows the estimated yearly loss in net reve- 
nues over the next 5 years as only slightly 
over $200,000. The vast difference in these 
estimates by two supposedly competent 
firms obviously needs to be explained. 

Section 15-152.12(c) of the 1950 Virginia 
Code, as amended, permits annexation courts 
to compensate counties for losses of net tax 
revenue for the succeeding 5-year period. 
However, there is a big legal argument over 
what constitutes net tax losses. 

Argument: Under the comsolidated city 
differential tax rates may be levied in various 
areas and this will be an improvement be- 
cause the urban dwellers can then have 
more governmental services at their own 
expense while rural and semirural dwellers 
will not have to pay for services that they 
do not want; a consolidated city can have 
a charter permitting the differential tax 
rates whereas a city charter for other than 
a consolidated city could not contain such 
a grant of power. 

Analysis: The question of the constitu- 
tionality of differential tax rates within the 
boundaries of a city has been pointed out. 
The county, of course, is now providing serv- 
ices not provided on a countywide basis to 
special districts. These special districts in- 
clude sanitary districts, small sanitary dis- 
tricts, and local districts, the latter two of 
which are subdivisions of the districts pre- 
viously mentioned. Why a consolidated city 
could have differential taxing power and a 
regular city could not is unclear. 

Argument: City status will enable local 
authorities to more easily solve local prob- 
lems. 

Analysis: The general assembly can give 
to a county any or all of the powers pos- 
sessed by a city. However, because a charter 
revision bill affects only one city, changes 
are perhaps easier to obtain in city charters 
than in general laws affecting more than 
one county. 

Argument: A vote for a consolidated city 
permits the voter to express his resentment 
against unfair annexation laws. 

Analysis: Annexation laws seem heavily 
weighted in favor of towns and cities be- 
cause they do not permit taxpayers to vote 
on whether they want their property located 
in a town or city instead of a county. Vir- 
ginia is one of the few States in which forci- 
ble annexation is permitted. In fact, most 
States have made referendums compulsory on 
annexation, and some require approval by 
the voters of the towns or cities proposing 
to do the annexing. 

The basic problem is that the constitu- 
tion of Virginia by directing the general 
assembly to make provision for the expan- 
sion of the boundaries of cities and towns 
has placed corporate rights above individual 
rights. While annexation without approval 
of the voters is considered desirable by many 
Government experts, as a process it is bas- 
ically undemocratic. Changes in the con- 
stitution and laws through the general as- 
sembly is the answer to those who object to 
the present annexation laws. 

Argument: Larger units of government 
can provide services more economically and 
efficiently and at less cost to the taxpayers 
than can small units. 


Analysis: This argument is not borne out 
by experience, at least as far as some services 
are concerned. During the last 10 years the 
tax rate of the county was raised from $2.70 
to $3.75 per $100 of assessed value and the 
per capita expenditure increased from 
$21.77 to $99.84. During the same period 
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the tax rate of the town of Fairfax has 
been reduced from $1 to 45 cents per $100. 

A consultant has informed the town coun- 
cil that the cost of providing services now 
rendered by the county and the town in the 
new city would be either $3.15 or $3.40 per 
$100 on the new assessed valuation, depend- 
ing upon whether the county would be will- 
ing to share the costs of certain functions. 
This compares favorably with the new coun- 
ty tax rate of $3 per $100 of assessed value 
on the reassessed values plus the town tax 
rate of 45 cents per $100 on the old assessed 
values. The town manager states that the 
per-unit cost of such items as trash collec- 
tion is less in the town than in the county 
because the area is more compact and the 
haul to the sanitary landfill does not involve 
as much distance. 

Argument: Heavy tax increases will be 
required to replace income from high-tax 
areas lost to the county through annexation 
and fragmentation. 

Analysis: The remainder of the county 
does not necessarily have to retain the same 
level of services that now exists. Also, the 
courts will award the county payments for 
the loss of tax revenues and capital im- 
provements and will require the cities to 
assume a proportion of the county’s bonded 
indebtedness. 

Argument: 
new city will be greatly improved. 
rates will be lower. 

Analysis: The financial rating of a local 
governmental unit is primarily dependent 
upon the ratio of its debt to its assessed 
and true values. Counties can have just as 
high a credit rating as cities. 


VESTED POLITICAL INTERESTS 


The political careers of four of the seven 
members of the board of supervisors are at 
stake, because they reside in areas that Falis 
Church and Alexandria propose to annex 
(Cotten in Falls Church district, Wilkins in 
Mason district, Mass in Lee district, and 
Parrish in Mount Vernon district). Keith in 
Providence district resides in the town of 
Fairfax. 

Likewise, the political careers of the town 
councilmen, mayors, and other officials of 
Fairfax, Vienna, and Herndon are also at 
stake, because their offices will be abolished 
if the proposed city is established as planned 
(Mayor John C. Wood and six councilmen in 
Fairfax; Mayor Guy M. Wilson and six 
councilmen in Vienna; and Mayor Joseph L. 
Griffiths and six souncilmen in Herndon, as 
well as town attorneys, clerks, and treas- 
urers). 

On the other hand, political careers of 
Falls Church and Alexandria officials may be 
enhanced or retarded by the results of the 
annexation-incorporation moves (Mayor 
Charles M. Hailey and State Senator John 
A. K. Donovan in Falls Church; Mayor 
Frank L. Mann and State Senator Armi- 
stead L. Boothe, in Alexandria; the city coun- 
cilmen, commissioners of the revenue, city 
attorneys, treasurers, city sergeants, and 
clerks of court in both cities). 


JOB OPPORTUNITY AND HAZARDS 


Many county, city, and town employees 
may be affected either favorably or adverse- 
ly by the creation of the proposed city, the 
results of the annexation suits, transition of 
town to cities, and by the abolishment of 
the towns. New jobs may be created, others 
upgraded, downgraded, or abolished. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL INTERESTS 


Business and personal interests may be 
promoted or curbed, depending upon which 
local governments control the zoning of 
property, the issuance of permits and li- 
censes, and other governmental activities. 
Business interests may be adversely affected 
by the reduction or elimination of subsidies 
to the incoming new population that now 
exists through the taxing of people already 
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in the county to provide additional schools, 
parks, and other public services and facili- 
ties for the newcomers. 

On the other hand, some officials of the 
towns of Fairfax and Herndon consider the 
zoning policies of the board of supervisors 
hostile to business interests and fear that if 
the towns are absorbed in the proposed new 
city that business will lose some of the ad- 
vantages it now enjoys in these towns or 
might enjoy in areas that could be annexed 
by them. Recent and proposed expansions 
of the boundaries of the town of Fairfax and 
the filing of a petition in the circuit court 
by the town council to have the town de- 
clared a city all reflect actions aimed pri- 
marily at zoning control, although there is 
also some concern about the diversion of 
town assets, such as utility systems, to the 
use of residents of other areas of the county. 


BUSINESS PRIVILEGE TAXES 


The Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce 
announced some time ago that a poll of its 
membership showed a large majority in favor 
of city status. The merchants at Seven 
Corners opposed annexation by Falls Church, 
and the chairman of the Citizens for a Con- 
sOlidated City is Vice President Gerald Hal- 
pin of the Atlantic Research Corp., which is 
located in the area that Alexandria proposes 
to annex. 

Arlington, Alexandria, and Falls Church 
levy business and professional license (gross 
receipts) taxes and so do Vienna and Hern- 
don. However, the town of Fairfax and 
Fairfax County do not levy such taxes, al- 
though the latter has considered and re- 
jected such taxes on several occasions in 
recent years. 

In March the board of supervisors unani- 
mously denied a renewed request by the 
Fairfax County Federation of Citizens Asso- 
ciations that a business privilege license tax 
be levied as a means of reducing by 10 cents 
per $100 the advertised 82 cents per $100 
increase in the property tax rate. The rea- 
son given by Supervisor James Keith was 
that a business privilege tax would discour- 
age the location of new business and indus- 
try in the county. 

At a meeting called on May 17 at the 
courthouse by the board of supervisors of 
representatives of various county organiza- 
tions, allegedly to explain the county-town 
consolidation proposal, Board Chairman 
Anne Wilkins designated Maj. Gen. R. W. 
Grow, executive secretary of the Fairfax 
County Chamber of Commerce, to chair the 
meeting, and he promptly recognized Mr. 
Irving Berman, president of Fairfax County 
Chamber of Commerce, who made a motion 
to immediately establish a committee to 
campaign for a favorable vote on tiie pro- 
posal at the July 11 referendum. 

Some businessmen have privately ad- 
mitted that they are supporting county in- 
corporation and opposing annexation be- 
cause they will have to pay business privilege 
license taxes if their businesses are included 
within Falls Church or Alexandria. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I. Consolidation may not prevent either 
proposed annexations by Falls Church and 
Alexandria and may be the cause of the 
towns of Fairfax and Vienna becoming cities. 
The consolidated city may end up with a 
large part of its territory rural and the 
differential tax provision may also be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

On the other hand, if the voters decide 
against consolidation the county might still 
win its annexation suits and mutual shar- 
ing of services might be worked out between 
the new city of Fairfax and the new city 
or the old town of Vienna. 

II. The vote on consolidation does not 
provide a clearcut choice on issues. It com- 
bines three major issues: (1) annexation; 
(2) city status; and (3) type of charter. 
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To many people the vote will be on 
whether they favor or oppose annexation of 
one or both the areas involved by Falls 
Church and Alexandria or whether they 
favor or oppose Vienna and Fairfax becom- 
ing cities or the abolishment of Herndon 
or the preventing of further incorporations 
within the county. 

To some a vote for consolidation will be 
a way of expressing resentment against an- 
nexation laws and incorporation laws that 
do not allow taxpayers to vote on whether 
they want their property located in a county, 
city, or town. Basically this is objection to 
the fact that section 126 of the constitu- 
tion of Virginia, by directing that the gen- 
eral assembly make provision for the ex- 
pansion of the boundaries of cities and 
towns, has placed corporate rights above in- 
dividual rights, and to the transition of 
towns to city status by judicial proceedings 
without a vote of the people. 

To many people the vote will be on 
whether a city form of government is needed 
to solve some of the county’s present prob- 
lems. Some people are unaware that the 
general assembly can grant to counties most 
of the powers of cities, and has done so in 
the case of Arlington County. 

Unfortunately there are many people who 
think that by changing the name from 
county to city they can automatically ob- 
tain additional governmental services at no 
additional cost to themselves. They will be 
voting for Santa Claus. 

To those who are aware of the contents 
of the proposed city charter, they may be 
voting primarily on whether they favor or 
oppose this charter. Advocates of more 
spending by local government see the purse 
strings loosened in several ways if the pro- 
posed city charter is adopted. 

For example, bond issues in amounts up 
to 18 percent of the assessed value of real 
estate in the city may be issued by the 
city council without the approval of the 
voters in a referendum, and expenditures 
on local highways will be controlled by the 
city council instead of by the general as- 
sembly and the State highway commission. 

Believers in more highly centralized local 
government are pleased at the prospect that 
the power to appoint department heads and 
employees will be placed exclusively in the 
hands of the city manager instead of being 
shared with the governing body as in the 
county executive form of government. They 
look forward. to the eventual replacement 
of the fire commission and the voluntary 
fire departments by a fully paid service in 
a fire bureau, headed by a city fire chief, in 
the department of public safety. 

Those who favor an autonomous school 
board with virtually unlimited spending 
powers are no doubt happy that the poten- 
tial controls of the school department writ- 
ten into the county executive form of gov- 
ernment have been removed in the proposed 
city charter. 

Supporters of a form of government that 
will permit the establishing of different 
levels of governmental services and the levy- 
ing of different tax rates in various parts 
of the city are extolling the virtues of the 
county-town consolidation proposal, al- 
though the advantages of this provision over 
the present authority to establish sanitary 
districts to provide special services within 
the county has not been made clear. 

Then there are those who believe in 
change for the sake of chance. Progress 
cannot be denied, they say, so they will vote 
for consolidation. 

In view of the compounding of issues, a 
vote for consolidation could not be consid- 
ered a Clearcut mandate for or against any- 
thing, but if it is conceded that it is a vote 
against annexation and for city status, by 
no stretch of the imagination could it be 
considered approval of the proposed charter. 
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(3) The vote on consolidation is prema- 
ture. The law permits the referendum to be 
held as much as 300 days after the signing 
of the consolidation agreement, and the vote 
should have been deferred at least until 
the November general election. 

The argument that a favorable vote on 
consolidation will help the county win the 
annexation suit by Falls Church and the 
possible suit by Alexandria is pure specula- 
tion. The law does not give any weight to 
the opinions of the voters. It is quite pos- 
sible that despite a big majority in favor of 
consolidation that annexation courts might 
permit both Falls Church and Alexandria to 
annex the territory they desire; on the other 
hand, despite a vote against consolidation 
the county might win both of the annexa- 
tion suits. 

There is little reason to believe that the 
petition for consolidation will constitute a 
bar to Alexandria filing an annexation suit. 
A charter will have to be granted by the 
session of the general assembly meeting in 
January 1962, and under the consolidation 
agreement the charter would not be effec- 
tive until July 1, 1962. Legislation cannot 
affect the results of pending litigation, and 
if Alexandria is going to start annexation 
proceedings they will be started before in- 
corporation is completed. 

Holding the referendum July 11 is forcing 
Vienna and Fairfax to plunge ahead toward 
city status because if their residents partici- 
pate in the referendum and consolidation is 
approved by a majority of the voters in Fair- 
fax County and Clifton the charters of the 
other towns will be revoked. 

Time is needed to acquaint the voters with 
the issues, and the July 11 vote will be an 
uninformed one. 

IV. City status will raise taxes. Additional 
costs for highways and new offices will have 
to be paid for by raising the property tax 
rates or by some form of new taxes, such 
as a tax on consumer utility bills or a gross 
receipts tax on businesses and professions. 

It will be more difficult for taxpayers to 
control taxation under the proposed charter. 
This charter should be changed to provide 
a referendum on bond issues; to require a 
two-thirds vote of the city council to raise 
taxes or levy new taxes; and to provide that 
any tax increases or new taxes are subject to 
veto by a referendum of the voters. 





RESOLUTION 


¥"hereas it is a permanent objective of the 
Fairfax County Taxpayers Alliance to retain 
and strengthen control by the taxpayers of 
taxing and public spending; and 

Whereas the proposed city charter deprives 
the taxpayers of the right to vote on non- 
revenue type bond issues; and 

Whereas neither the present county execu- 
tive form of government nor the proposed city 
charter permit the taxpayer to veto un- 
warranted increases in taxes or the unneces- 
sary levying of new taxes; and 

Whereas the alliance believes that the 
general interest represented by the taxpayers 
needs to be strengthened to offset the activi- 
ties of minority pressure groups that are con- 
stantly seeking to increase public spending: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the event the establish- 
ment of a consolidated city is approved by a 
referendum of the voters that the Fairfax 
County Taxpayers Alliance requests the gen- 
eral assembly to amend the proposed city 
charter to require: (1) approval by the voters 
of nonrevenue type bond issues; (2) a two- 
thirds vote of the city council to increase 
existing taxes or to levy new taxes; and (3) 
a referendum of the voters on increases in 
existing taxes or the.levying of new taxes 
when requested by a petition signed by 5 per- 
cent of the voters in the last previous gen- 
eral election; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the establishment of a 
consolidated city is disapproved that the 
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Fairfax County Taxpayers Alliance requests 
the general assembly to amend the county 
executive form of government to require: 
(1) a two-thirds vote of the board of super- 
visors to increase existing taxes or to levy 
new taxes; and (2) a referendum of the voters 
on increases in existing taxes or the levying 
of new taxes when requested by a petition 
signed by 5 percent of the voters in the last 
previous general election. 





Berlin—What Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of today’s REcorD, a chal- 
lenging and informative editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal dealing with the 
a and status of the Berlin prob- 
em. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERLIN 


Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
Europe today is bound to ask himself the 
question: Why Berlin? 

It’s not just that the whole map of 
Europe makes no sense, the Continent 
divided by the border that marks the Iron 
Curtain; nor even the fact that Germany 
itself is truncated, split in crazy-quilt 
fashion by a line that twists and turns as if 
drawn by mindless chance. The senseless- 
ness is compounded by the city of Berlin, 
itself divided, with a piece of it sitting like 
a strange, illogical oasis of freedom in a 
Communist desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes 
ask themselves why—or whether—the whole 
free world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it. 
To this very day no one can really explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or com- 
monsense, gave away whole nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary—and made a mon- 
strosity out of Berlin to do a politeness to 
Stalin. All anyone can say now is that this 
horror is his bequest and all of us, his heirs, 
are left to deal with it. 

And it is not simple either to explain, let 
us confess it, why Berlin has become the 
place where the West must take its stand, 
even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian an- 
swer; to abandon West Berlin is to abandon 
some 2 million people to a hopeless fate. 
And these are not people lacking the values 
we ourselves pride nor the courage to try to 
defend them, so it would be an abandon- 
ment that would lie heavily upon the con- 
science of men of good will. 

Yet let us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by it- 
self a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
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doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
sacrificed men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us. 

Next there is the argument that what is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe. Here there 
is more persuasive truth. For all the rhetoric 
we expend on backward countries and newly 
emerging nations, the heart of Western 
civilization—the repository not only of the 
main culture which we defend but also the 
main source of power to defend it—lies on 
the North American continent and in Eu- 
rope, not in Asia, or in Africa. 

But here, too, men will be skeptical of 
rhetoric. First, it is not inevitable that, 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a 
house of cards. It could even be argued, if 
one were disposed to do so, that allowing 
some order to come to the mad map, remov- 
ing what will obviously be a perpetual point 
of danger, might even stabilize the world 
and diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 
firm, then many men might not be per- 
suaded, for what is on the other side of 
the scale—again we need to be honest with 
ourselves—is the possibility of a thermonu- 
clear war. A remote possibility, because the 
Russians want that no more than we; but 
a possibility that can be put out of no man’s 
mind. 

Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
America must be prepared to be resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for the 
sad reason that the price of folly must be 
paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 

In every struggle—be it only a game or be 
it a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way; 
another move made, and all is different. It 
is a point usually, if not always, trivial in 
itself. It is crucial only because circum- 
stance has made it so. 

Circumstance has done that to Berlin. We 
may struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
but these places are on the flank. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon a 
lonely pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war may 
turn upon a worthless ridge of trees. Berlin 
is crucial for no other reason than that both 
sides have made it so. 

Of course if we meekly yield it will make 
slight change in the mapmaker’s work; of 
course we could sensibly say it was a senseless 
arrangement to begin with. Of course, s0 
doing, we should announce to the world that 
this was the last inch, and we would lay our 
gauntlet down on another line. 


But who, since we ourselves have already 
made so much of Berlin, would then believe 
us? It is we, America and its European al- 
lies, who have made Berlin the great symbol 
of freedom and of determination. Having 
done so, having walked with boldness up 
and down the line, to walk away would brand 
our boldness as braggadocio. 


What uncommitted nation would any 
longer have faith in our power or our will 
to use it? There would be no slowing the 
stampede to join the side of successful 
power, the Russian side. Of what worth 
either would there any longer be in allies 
in a demoralized Europe? And most impor- 
tant of all after everything we have said and 
done, if we back away here, what would we 
think of ourselves? 

However trivial the change on the map, 
the real change in the face of the world 
would be staggering. It would not alter the 
military balance by a single battalion, but it 
would do something else the consequences 
of which would be incalculable. It would 
alter the balance in men’s minds so that no 
one any longer would measure the balance 
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between communism and freedom by count- 
ing either the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question, Why Berlin? We have blun- 
dered long enough; this place of folly was 
our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men 
who gamble on our unwillingess to put peace 
at hazard. We have, to put it bluntly, run 
long enough. And every one of us knows it, 
in his heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 
reason there is. And if circumstances now 
contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage. 





Great American Editor McClellan Van der 
Veer, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding citizens of my 
congressional district, Mr. McClellan 
Van der Veer, died last Thursday in New 
York City. He died just as he was re- 
turning from a trip around the world. 
Ted Van der Veer’s persuasive pen is 
stiled and the people of Birmingham 
and the Nation have suffered an enor- 
mous loss as the result. For many years 
his broad experience and superior intel- 
lectual powers were brought to bear on 
the problems of our time as he wrote 
editorially for the Birmingham News. 

All of us who were proud to number 
ourselves among his friends will miss Mr. 
Van der Veer. 

I should like to have the following 
editorial tribute from the great paper he 
edited so well inserted herewith in the 
RECORD: 

MCCLELLAN VAN DER VEER 


McClellan Van der Veer’s death in New 
York last night after an extended European 
trip is an enormous blow to Birmingham 
citizens of every persuasion, every interest of 
value to mankind, every pursuit in the name 
of well-being and progress of people of this 
city, and of the world itself. 

Birmingham was his adopted home. For 
many years he had loved it, worked for it, 
thought its thoughts, and wrestled with its 
problems, large and small. To this he gave 
more of devotion than could be imagined 
by those not familiar intimately with his 
acute daily sense of concern. 

He had retired from the Birmingham News 
less than 2 years ago. The European voyage 
he and his devoted wife, Dorothy, had taken, 
had been a lifelong aim. Though this had 
been his first foreign trip on such a scale, 
he went to shores abroad with immense 
knowledge of nations visited. His reading, 
his dedication to studies of international re- 
lationships, had long given him information 
in depth. 

Ted Van der Veer was a newspaperman to 
the core, but much more. Though his career 
(after a major league baseball temptation— 
he was a fine pitcher at Tulane) involved 
daily headlines, writing under pressure for 
newspapers, in New Orleans, in Kansas City, 
in New York, and in Birmingham—his mind 
was far from satisfied with this pursuit 
alone. 
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He literally grappled with philosophy. In 
kinship with truly intellectual pursuit, he 
sought the matter of man and his religious 
needs. Ted Van der Veer was ever the en- 
tirely civilized man; his search was to find 
forms of order. These make it possible for 
man to live with man, for society to emerge, 
improve. 

Ted Van der Veer, shirtsleeves rolled up, 
bending his large body over a typewriter in 
daily communion, brought philosophies and 
religious dedication into play by the min- 
ute. As are all, perhaps it might be said 
he, too, was a divisible man. But rare are 
they who so completely have striven to form 
the parts of man into a single professional, 
philosophical, religious whole. His own ex- 
istence, as well as his world, was a daily 
challenge. He never let up on the self- 
imposed task to know, to understand. 

It followed that such soaking of him- 
self into matters vitally suspending man’s 
condition on earth, be it in Birmingham or 
some far-off village, found its way into much 
that he wrote. The old Birmingham Age- 
Herald brought life to columns of his think- 
ing; later, the Birmingham News became his 
regular outlet. As editor of its editorial page, 
he gave to this newspaper and to this page a 
dignity and an influence commanding the at- 
tention of every thinking man in this State 
and region; beyond these, he came to know 
men throughout the land who sought out his 
person and thoughts. 

He made for himself, his wife, and his 
daughter, Virginia, a very good life for many 
years out on his lovely green knoll in Roe- 
buck, shadowed by one of the ridges he loved 
so much (for he had lived earlier in Louisi- 
ana flatlands and missed mountains, known 
in his native Kentucky), and overlooking a 
lower valley floor. When he came to be 
grandfather of lovely twins, his life truly was 
made complete. 

Ted Van der Veer leaves countless men 
poorer for loss of his quiet conversations, 
raising of questions to provoke the mind, his 
penetrating grasp of the complex. Bereft - 
also are those who daily found in him a 
firm shaft of strength, of assurance that life 
does have significance beyond the pale. For 
~.n this rock were his daily life in the news- 
paper world and his intimately personal life 
in the mind firmly built. 

The newspaper world which spans conti- 
nents has lost a servant who gave far more 
than daily tasks ever required. Men every- 
where have lost that rare gift, so seldom 
given—a human being who Knew the neces- 
sity of asking, “Why?” Ted Van der Veer 
long ago took up the chalelnge from there. 
He never did, and never could have, let 
such a question go. 





Ship Spells Hope for Asian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE:OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presi@xnt, early in 
the 1950’s, President Eisemnower asked 
Dr. William Walsh, of Washington, D.C., 
to take over the medical section of the 
people-to-people aid program. 

Under the direction of Dr. Walsh, the 
project Hope got underway. Utilizing a 
Navy hospital ship, a foundation was 
set up, and $44 million to finance a 
year’s voyage was raised. 

Almost a year has passed since the 
ship sailed from San Francisco. The 
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record of health-giving services to suf- 
fering people in the ports of southeast 
Asia is, in my judgment, one of the most 
remarkable humanitarian accomplish- 
ments of our time. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a brief article summarizing the 
accomplishments of its first-year voy- 
age. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article entitled “Ship Spells Hope for 
Asian People,” printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sure SPELLS HoPe FOR ASIAN PEOPLE 


A shining white ship—the symbol of hope 
for the people of southeast Asia—is nearing 
the end of a yearlong voyage to Pacific 
ports. The primary mission of the Hope was 
to exchange scientific information with 
Asian doctors and to instruct medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and midwives in underde- 
veloped countries. But to Asian people— 
like the Indonesian mother and her small 
son, waiting at Mataram Hospital on Lom- 
bok Island where Hope physicians estab- 
lished a polyclinic—the hospital ship and 
its dpctors meant aid for illness that plagued 
their simple lives. In 9 months in southeast 
Asia, the ship’s staff treated 18,000 pa- 
tients, performed 700 surgical operations, 
gave laboratory tests to more than 10,000 pa- 
tients and X-rayed 4,774. To Dr. William 
Walsh of Washington, D.C., that was “only 
a drop in the bucket.” His great hope was 
that Hope’s staff could help Asian physicians 
and nurses to handle illness and disease 
themselves. The Hope mission got under- 
way in the early 1950’s when President 
Eisenhower asked Walsh to take over the 
medical sector of the people-to-people aid 
program. Walsh asked for a Navy hospital 
ship, set up a foundation and raised $4,- 
500,600 to finance the ship’s 1-year voyage. 
In addition, Walsh persuaded some of this 
country’s finest doctors to devote time to 
it. The Hope left San Francisco last Sep- 
tember. It stayed for 8 months in Indonesia 
before sailing for Saigon. 





The Mass Man, July 4, 1961—An Edi- 
torial From the Circulating Pines of 
Circle Pines, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the eve of our Nation’s great holiday 
when it is especially appropriate that 
we reexamine the society which has 
arisen from the rebellious, individualis- 
tic America of 1776. 

The Circulating Pines, an exciting and 
stimulating newspaper which has a wide 
readership in the northern suburban 
area of the Twin Cities in its issue of 
June 29, 1961, has printed a thought- 
provoking editorial. 

What the editorial says is most dis- 
turbing and while I do not necessarily 
agree with all of the thoughts expressed, 
I do believe it eminently deserves read- 
ing and very serious consideration: 
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THe Mass MAN, JULY 4, 1961 


An enterprising citizen recently circulated 
a@ petition. He got very few signers. Most 
people who read it said it was too radical. 
The petition was none other than our Decla- 
ration of Independence. A survey made at 
the University of Wisconsin indicates that 
half the students surveyed favored wire tap- 
ping. Many were opposed to freedom of 
speech and assembly. 

America has come a long way since 1776. 
And it has traveled the road leading away 
from individual freedom to mass conformity 
very rapidly since World War II. 

It is remarkable that the United States 
without the violence that Nazi Germany used 
in the 1930’s has nevertheless since World 
War II created a mass man who is afraid to 
express original ideas or to discuss contro- 
versial questions. 

HE SEEKS STATUS 


This mass man we have created in the 
United States is in many ways a sick man. 
He doesn’t know how to love. To him people 
are something to use to get higher on the 
economic or social ladder. When they have 
served his purpose he drops them and moves 
into another social circle. Status is his aim. 
Gone are the qualities of loyalty and concern 
that make for deep friendships. 

This mass man doesn’t ask himself, “How 
do I want to live? What pursuits give me 
the most satisfaction?” Instead he lives as 
his neighbors live. He attends church not to 
seek meaning for his life, but because it is 
the socially acceptable thing to do. 

The mass man has retreated into the 
bosom of his family. He will work hard to 
give it a comfortable home and nice cloth- 
ing, but he won’t give a nickel to a cause 
which might prevent both him and his son 
from being annihilated by an atomic bomb. 
He is perfectly willing to leave matters of 
life and death to the politicians. And he 
isn’t even careful about choosing these 
politicians who are deciding even now 
whether he and his family will survive or 
perish. He votes without really knowing 
his candidates or the issues. He chooses a 
father image or a pleasant personality. And 
then he leaves the running of the govern- 
ment completely to the winner. 


THE CREATIVE MINORITY 


The Historian Arnold Toynbee has said, 
“Societies begin to die at the moment they 
begin to destroy their creative minority. 
America is destroying her creative minority. 
Joseph McCarthy started the big push, and 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the John Birch Society, and other hate 
groups are carrying on the job. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee is not 
looking for Commies. It knows every Com- 
munist in the United States today. Its 
purpose is to silence the creative minority— 
the folks who question military answers to 
everything, folks who are concerned about 
inequality of opportunity, segregation, and 
other evils, folks in short who are concerned 
about justice and truth. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO AMERICA? 


What has happened to America? On July 
4 her orators will be talking grandly about 
the land of the brave and the home of the 
free, while people sit in jails for holding 
liberal views. Any university professor or 
high school teacher who dares to think 
creatively is suspect. 

The thing that has happened is that the 
military forces and big business have joined 
hands and formed a power elite of far-reach- 
ing influence. Consider these facts. The 
military have 3,000 full-time paid propa- 
gandists. They put out thousands of news 
articles, film strips, and movies to educate 
the public to the military point of view. 

Since they are supported by tax money 
you might say we are paying to have our- 
selves propagandized into conformity. And 
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the point of this propaganda which steals 
into every nook and cranny of our public 
communications is to convince us that we 
must rely on armed strength and give up 
our freedoms so we can mobilize to battle 
for freedom against the Russians. 

There is scarcely a publication which is 
not dominated by the big business ideology. 
Who paid for the distribution “Operation 
Abolition?” It was big business which ap- 
parently feels it thrives best both here and 
abroad when it can exploit labor, undermine 
the farmer and keep a strong hand on the 
Government. Enlightened liberalism is the 
enemy of big business. That’s why big busi- 
ness doesn’t want folks who express liberal 
views allowed the freedom to say what they 
think. If a liberal can be branded as a 
Communist he can be kept quiet. 

Perhaps the Fourth of July is a good time 
to examine the political climate of our coun- 
try. Itis going to be a real battle to preserve 
the rights of minority groups as we head 
ever closer to a garrison state. The most 
important thing any individual can do today 
is to insist on being an individual—on saying 
what he thinks even if it isn’t popular. It 
is better to be a beatnik, who is at least 
protesting our sick society, than to be a 
typical mass man. It is even better to live 
the ideas of the Christian and Jewish 
heritages. 





Tabulation of Replies to a 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the tabulation of replies to the 
questionnaire I sent to fourth district 
residents has just been completed and I 
am pleased to report that over 20 per- 
cent of those who receive the questions 
and many wrote additional comments 
giving me their views on matters of na- 
tional importance. 

Nebraska’s fourth district is primarily 
rural, and you will note that the tabu- 
lation shows that an overwhelming per- 
centage of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire are in favor of eventually 
eliminating all price supports and con- 
trols on agriculture, 81 percent are op- 
posed to medical under social security, 
and over 87 percent are against Fed- 
eral aid to secondary schools. Nebras- 
ka’s fovrth district citizens are opposed 
to vast expenditures for foreign aid and 
the comments many wrote expressed the 
view that expenditures in the past and 
proposed programs would simply be 
pouring more money down the drain 
without accomplishing the purpose of 
making our country more secure or put- 
ting us in a better position in the world 
community. Almost everybody who 
wrote additional comments urged that 
the budget be balanced and outgo be 
confined to actual income of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is most gratifying to me to know 
that so large a number of my constitu- 
ents are interested enough in national 
affairs to let me know their opinions. I 


Sane 
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feel that an active and well-informed government, and am pleased to insert in tion of the returned questionnaires and 


electorate is our best guarantee of good 














1. Do you favor reducing the amount of money spent for foreign aid? 

Se CoE TO Ws COIN GO GI i ow wih wo ci cdtedc ncn nbem te cndeenkc~ qunsensnsenndgenciipageccoccnsaseembesnagmeaunha 

3. Do you favor a gradual reduction in farm price supports? = 

4. Are you in favor of giving the Secretary of Agriculture the power to sell on the open market Commodity Credit Corp. feed grains at less 
than the support price, as provided by the 1961 feed grains program eae 

. Do you favor a Government program that would work toward eventually eliminating all supports and all controls on agriculture? ___-__- sates 

Should we increase social security taxes to provide free medical care for pensioners, despite the fact that many are not covered by social 


security? 


7. De you favor more public works spending by the Government as an antirecession measure? _--- 
8. Do you favor raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and bi 

9. Should workers be forced to belong to unions to hold jobs? 

10. Do you believe antitrust laws should also apply to labor unions? : 5. : ' 
11. Do you favor some sort of income tax allowance for education, rather than direct Federal aid to education? _-__~--..----.------------------- 
12. Do you favor direct Federal aid to all schools—public, private, or parochial?__..---~..-.-------.------ 
13. Do you favor repayable Federal loans to college students, rather than outright grants of money? -- 
14. Do you feel that Federal aid to education will result in Federal control of education? _-_-_..--.--- 





SUMMARY 


Many points were covered in the com- 
ments included with the returns. They 
boil down, however, into three main cate- 
gories: 

First. Most of our Nebraska people are 
unalterably opposed to a welfare State, and 
to the legislation which is being proposed 
and passed here in Washington that would 
control them as individuals throughout their 
lives. Strong opposition was registered to 
Federal aid to education; socialized medical 
and foreign economic aid programs; and 
minimum wage legislation. Many felt that 
an income tax deduction to parents with 
children attending college would be the prop- 
er way to approach this problem, rather than 
the appropriation of Federal funds for loans 
and scholarships. 

Second. In regard to agriculture, many of 
our farmers feel that the Government should 
gradually get out of the agriculture pro- 
gram, and that the great mistake in this 
field was made when the Government con- 
tinued the program after the close of World 
War II. Most of our farmers indicated that 
they would like to be free to operate with- 
out Government controls. 

Third. In regard to communism, from the 
comments received, the people of the Fourth 
District feel that the administration is not 
aggressive enough in its stand toward com- 
munism. Quite a number in their comments 
stated that we should use force if neces- 
sary to keep communism out of the Western 
Hemisphere, particularly in Cuba. A strong 
military and defense establishment, it was 
indicated, should be maintained in the 
United States. Military strength is the only 
thing that the Communists understand. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES 


Agriculture: “The time is long overdue for 
the Federal Government to quit meddling 
in the affairs of the citizens of the United 
States of America. It should be remembered 
that this Nation was founded on the free- 
doms of the individual and grew strong and 
prosperous under the private enterprise sys- 
tem, not by subsidies paid for by taxes taken 
from the people for this express purpose. 
I would like to see farm price supports com- 
pletely abolished, gradually.” 

Communism: “A mere defense never won 
anything. Communists believe the old say- 
ing: ‘All’s fair in love and war.’ * * * Stop 
the Communists, especially in the Western 
Hemisphere. This is a must. * * * The ad- 
mission of Red China into the U.N. would 
be tantamount to the destruction of the 
United States. * * * How much more push- 
ing around are we going to have to take 
from Russia and Communist sympathizers? 
* * * Let’s stop being so soft toward the 
commies. They only have one idea in mind— 
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world domination—and that’s been going 
on since 1918. We have to meet them on 
their own ground. Tell them, ‘Straighten 
up and fly right or armed intervention.’ 
Laos, Cuba, Berlin, and other trouble spots— 
there’s going to have to be a showdown with 
them sooner than later.” 

Federal aid to education: “I see no reason 
why the Government should either subsidize 
or loan money to students for college edu- 
cation. If they are deserving and desirous, 
they will manage to get such an education 
through their own efforts. * * * In Ne- 
braska, the extensive school improvements 
that are being made all over the State belie 
any genuine need for outside aid.” 

Foreign economic aid: “You cannot buy 
friendship with American dollars. Let’s stop 
this program, instead of throwing so much 
of it down the drain. * * * It should be 
obvious that foreign aid does not bring 
friends. We are despised by many nations 
we have helped. Continued giveaway pro- 
grams will defeat this Nation without a shot 
being fired by an enemy. Cut foreign aid 
to the bone.” 

Foreign policy: “I believe it is time we 
placed our Government and our way of 
life first, and not second to the wishes of 
the United Nations. * * * I have a son in 
the Army. I don’t want to see him get killed 
in action, but I also don’t want to see him a 
slave of the Communists. * * * It is time 
to take positive action against Castro. The 
foothold that communism has gained in 
Latin America must be stopped by * * * 
whatever action is necessary.” 

General: “If someone would muzzle Gold- 
berg and keep him from beating down the 
economy so he can take credit for recovery, 
and let industry get a little confidence in 
the screwballs, we might get rolling again. 
Most of the trouble is lack of confidence in 
this administration, just like it was with 
Roosevelt in the thirties. He stabilized the 
depression. * * * I think the Government 
should stop all the giveaway programs and 
make an effort to get back on a sound basis. 
The people should support the Government 
and not the Government support the people, 
if we expect to keep our freedom. * * * 
The time is long overdue for the Federal 
Government to quit meddling in the affairs 
of the citizens of the United States.” 

Unions: “Since F.D.R. gave unions the 
green light, it may become necessary to give 
them the yellow or the red. * * * No; I 
belong to a labor union, but I also think to 
keep America free, we shouldn’t be forced 
to join. * * * I do not believe a man 
should be forced to belong to a union to 
work; neither do I believe a man should re- 
ceive the benefits won by a union, if he 
does not belong.” 


Yes No Not sure 
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Statement by Congresswoman Sullivan 
for Hearings on Deceptive Packaging 
and Labeling of Consumer Products, 
Outlining Need for Comprehensive 
Rewriting of Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 as Proposed in H.R. 1235 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the widespread interest in the 
hearings conducted by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation on 
deceptive packaging and labeling of con- 
sumer products, I am submitting under 
unanimous consent, for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, 
the statement I prepared for the sub- 
committee on this matter, and the bill, 
H.R. 1235, to which my testimony refers. 


The material referred to follows: 
STATEMENT PREPARED BY CONGRESSWOMAN 

LEonoR K. SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MIs- 

SOURI, FOR SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE’S 

ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON LABELING AND PACKAGING OF CONSUMER 

PRODUCTS 

I want to begin my statement by express- 
ing my thanks to Senator Hart, of Michigan, 
for serving as chairman of these excellent 
and useful hearings on packaging and label- 
ing practices affecting consumers. I feel 
these hearings represent one of the most ef- 
fective instances of consumer education we 
have had in the Congress in many years. 

Every shopper who has had to fight the 
battle of the best-buy dilemma in the stores 
and who has had the feeling that no one 
in Washington seemed to kKnow or care 
about the problem, at least knows at this 
point that we do care and are concerned. 
The question now arises, however: What do 
we do about it? 

No purpose would be served by my going 
back over the ground you have already cov- 
ered and discussing the myriad of confusing 
sizes confronting the consumer in trying 
to buy almost any packaged food or other 
packaged consumer product sold presumably 
by weight. Sugar, at least, still comes in 2- 
and 5-pound bags, and coffee in 1- and 2- 
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pound bags or cans, and that’s something to 
be thankful for. We can quickly compare 
price on these items, and on a few more. 

But, as your previous witnesses have so 
ably pointed out, the careful shopper abso- 
lutely needs a slide rule and the knowledge 
of how to use it in order to divide fractions 
of ounces into “so many for so much” prices, 
if she is to estimate even roughly whether 
the large economy size is a better value than 
the smaller size. Often the answer is that 
it is not a better value—that the large size 
costs disproportionately more. And this 
answer always comes as a shock, as if the 
manufacturers and retailers, after spending 
years educating the consumer to believe the 
larger size is always more economical, are 
now cashing in on that induced belief by 
deliberately turning it against the consumer 
and cheating the purchaser. For that is 
exactly what the packaging rat race seems 
to represent. 

UTOPIA, OR DECENT CONSIDERATION FOR 
THE CONSUMER? 


The solution—from the consumer’s stand- 
point, certainly—would be a return to the 
traditional and recognizable weights and 
measures in net contents—pounds, half 
pounds, quarts, pints, etc., as in bread and 
milk and butter and flour and a number of 
other products. Despite what the manufac- 
turers and merchandisers profess, I have yet 
to meet any consumer who really prefers a 

2349 pints size to a quart or a 756 ounces 
size to a half pound, and yet in many prod- 
ucts that is what we are being offered, 
whether we know it or not. 

And, just as you can compare the price 
of a half gallon of ice cream to the price 
for a quart, and the quart price to that for 
a pint, it would be wonderful if most other 
products came in double and triple or quad- 
ruple sizes, too, so that the consumer could 
readily estimate the degree of economy—or 
lack of it—in buying larger sizes. 

Are we seeking utopia in asking that kind 
of consideration from the manufacturers and 
distributors? I don’t think so. I think we 
are entitled to that kind of decency and 
consideration. Moreover, I think consumers 
should take a hand in this personally and 
ask for and insist upon standardized con- 
tents and show preference for products pack- 
aged in familiar quantity designations. 

The Government, meanwhile, should move 
vigorously and effectively to enforce its newly 
upheld powers to crack down on deceptive 
packaging involving slack-filled containers 
holding an excessive amount of nothing. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTENT OF FOOD AND DRUG ACT 
IN LABELING 


Serious as it is to the consumer in trying 
to make intelligent choices in the stores, I 
am not nearly as concerned over the lack of 
uniformity of sizes which makes quantity 
versus price comparisons so mathematically 
difficult as I am over the fact that on many 
items, you just can’t read the net weight, 
and thus can’t make any computations at 
all. Oh, it appears on the package all right 
if it is a food item—but just try to find it. 
To me, this is indefensible, and an outright 
violation of the spirit and intent and clear 
wording of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

For instance, the law now says in section 
403 that an article of food in packaged form 
shall be considered misbranded, and there- 
fore subject to seizure and removal from the 
market “* * * unless it bears a label con- 
taining (1) the name and place of business of 
the manufacturer, packer or distributor; and 
(2) an accurate statement of the quantity 
of the contents in terms of weight, measure 
or numerical count”; and, in subsection (F), 
“* * * if any word, statement or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
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this act to appear on the label or labeling 
is not prominently placed thereon with such 
conspicuousness (as compared with other 
words, statements, designs, or devices, in the 
labeling) and in such terms as to render it 
likely to be read and understood by the ordi- 
nary individual under customary conditions 
of purchase and use.” 

Senator Hart and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it seems to me that the intent of the 
law is indeed clear. But apparently the 
courts have varied in their interpretation of 
what constitutes sufficient conspicuousness 
of the information required on the label and, 
as a result, finding the information is often 
a case for an eagle-eyed proofreader rather 
than the ordinary individual under custo- 
mary conditions of purchase and use. 

There are going to be hearings by the FDA 
soon on the information to be required and 
how it must be displayed on labels of hazard- 
ous household substances under the law we 
passed on this subject last year. If we were 
to permit manufacturers to use the required 
warning words of “Danger” and “Caution” 
and “Causes burns” or “Keep out of the reach 
of children” in the same circumspect and 
hidden manner as some of them do now on 
labels giving contents and weights on food 
packages, the hazardous-products law would 
be of little use. 


SIMPLE AMENDMENT REQUIRED TO CLOSE LOOP- 
HOLE 


Now is this somethir.g we can correct? I 
believe it is, and by a very simple amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act— 
one which adds a new sentence to the end 
of subsection (f) of section 403 as follows: 
“The Secretary (of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) may issue regulations which specify 
the kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this 
section.” 

That is all that would be needed to bring 
the information on contents and weights out 
from behind the veil of tiny type in non- 
contrasting inks or pastel colors and let the 
consumer really read what the package is 
supposed to contain. This will not end the 
attempts at cheating in package sizes, but 
it will give the conscientious consumer who 
wants it at least a fighting chance to make 
a comparison. And perhaps then we can 
educate more consumers to read the labels 
and make the arithmetical computations; 
and if enough of us do that and get mad 
enough about the conspiracy of cruelty to 
the consumer represented by these fraction- 
alized quantities we can do something about 
it—by refusing to buy products in packages 
made-up deliberately to mislead us on size 
and weight. 

The language I have just cited as neces- 
sary to strengthen the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in regard to enforcement of the 
information requirements on food labels is a 
paragraph out of a 41-page bill which I in- 
troduced on January 3 of this year to com- 
pletely rewrite whole sections of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and close a variety 
of loopholes, some of which have been in the 
act since it was passed originally in 1938. 


SPECIAL INTEREST EXEMPTIONS 


For instance, and just as a simple illustra- 
tion of the special interest provisions which 
still permeate the law after all of these years, 
you may be surprised to learn that soap is 
not subject to regulation under the act as a 
cosmetic (although some special purpose 
soaps might occasionally qualify as regu- 
lated drugs under certain circumstances). 
We use soap primarily to get clean and that, 
it seems to me, is a pretty fundamental cos- 
metic use. Moreover, if you believe the soap 
advertisements, you would also suspect that 
many soap products have magic qualities to 
make us beautiful besides. But, regardless 
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of all that, soap is not a cosmetic under the 
1938 act. It is certainly not a food. And it 
is usually notadrug. It is therefore, in most 
instances, a nothing under this act—it is by 
and large therefore not subject to labeling 
requirements of the act. 

And if you think food packaging is con- 
fusing and misleading as to weight and size 
and contents, try—-just try—to figure out the 
price per ounce or the comparative cost of 
two competing brands of soap in the stores. 

We have always since 1938 had strict laws 
covering notice of presence of artificial color- 
ing matter in foods and drugs. But not in 
ice cream, butter, or cheese. That special 
interest exemption, like soaps, has been in 
the act from the beginning. 


SERIOUS HAZARDS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The illustrations I have just cited of loop- 
holes in the act involve primarily economic 
considerations—being able to read the label 
information on size and weight of contents 
for purposes of comparative shopping. Much 
more important to the consumer, however, 
are the loopholes which jeopardize the health 
of the public. 

For instance, we have a strong law now 
on the pretesting of chemicals used in or on 
foodstuffs to establish their safety before 
use. Last year, we passed a law requiring 
the pretesting for safety of all color addi- 
tives, not just the coal-tar colors. Color— 
artificial color—is an important ingredient in 
most cosmetics. It is, however, the only in- 
gredient in cosmetics which we require must 
be pretested for safety before marketing. 
Hence, we have never had an effective safe 
cosmetics law. 

We have tried—consumers have tried— 
since 1938 to make the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act effective insofar as cosmetics are 
concerned—effective in preventing harmful 
beauty-aid products from reaching the 
market. But all we can do now—unless the 
culprit ingredient is an artificial color—is 
to wait until some or many consumers are 
hurt or burned or disfigured or caused great 
distress or serious illness by a new cosmetic 
product in order to take it off the market. 

Illicit traffic in barbiturates and pep pills 
is a national danger and disgrace. Our laws 
for coping with this traffic are weak and in- 
adequate. How many people must die in 
head-on collisions on the highways or com- 
mit suicide from sleeping pills before we 
really crack down on the widespread bootleg- 
ging of these dangerous drug items? 

When section 507 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was written some years ago to 
require certification of the antibiotic wonder 
drugs, we knew of only five of them. The 
law specifies that every batch of these five 
antibiotics or their derivatives must be cer- 
tified as to potency and purity by the Food 
and Drug Administration. However, we now 
have a number of additional antibiotics. But 
unless they are made in combination with 
one of the five specified by name in the act, 
they do not have to be certified. Yet the 
certification tests from time to time have un- 
covered instances of improperly manufac- 
tured batches of antibiotics which would be 
either useless or fatal if used as prescribed 
by the physician. 

Our factory inspection law is full of holes. 

Therapeutic devices are being marketed 
without proof of efficacy and—worse than 
that—without required pretesting for safety. 
New drugs must be proved safe before they 
are marketed but they don’t have to be 
proved efficacious. 

Because of the loopholes in factory in- 
spection in the drug fleld, many doctors 
hesitate to prescribe by common or generic 
terms, fearing that unless they specify a 
brand name (which often costs far more) the 
patient may get a substandard product 
turned out by a fly-by-night manufacturer. 
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PIECEMEAL APPROACH TOO SLOW IN MAKING LAW 
EFFECTIVE 


My purpose in listing some of the glaring 
loopholes and faults in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is twofold: 

First, I am seeking, of course, to point out 
an effective course of action in correcting 
the situation involving deceptive or mislead- 
ing or inadequate labeling information which 
you have been spotlighting in these hearings. 
I think one section of my bill, H.R. 1235, 
would go far toward solving that problem. 

More than that, however, I want to point 
out that this is only one part of a vastly 
broader problem of protecting the consumer 
from a variety of practices and conditions 
in the marketplace affecting not only our 
pocketbooks but our health and our lives. 
Since they involve primarily inadequacies 
or loopholes in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, I think all of these problems should be 
solved legislatively in one big comprehensive 
package—in a consumer bill—instead of in 
the piecemeal fashion Congress has been 
following on consumer legislation since 1938. 


For instance, in 1953 we closed partially 
one of the loopholes in the factory inspec- 
tion law. In 1954 we passed a pesticides 
residue control bill. In 1957, we finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing compulsory Federal 
inspection of poultry. In 1958 we passed the 
Food Additives Act. In 1960 we passed the 
Color Additives Act. Presumably, in that 
same pattern of a little bit at a time, we 
could get a safe cosmetics bill through next 
year, unless the situation as regards certifi- 
cation of antibiotic drugs or the factory in- 
spection loopholes or fake cancer remedies 
or unsafe therapeutic devices or barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines or new drug sanc- 
tions or some other single issue should win 
priority in committee consideration. This 
is not to criticize either the House or Sen- 
ate committees handling changes in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. They have 
performed notable service to the consumer 
in many ways. 

H.R. 1235 SEEKS COMPREHENSIVE CHANGES IN 
STATUTE 


It Just seems to me we can no longer 
settle for the piecemeal approach. You have 
spotlighted the problem of deceptive pack- 
aging and misleading or inadequate label- 
ing. And of course it is a serious problem 
to the consumer. It can be solved quite 
readly, I think, through simple amendments 
to the basic statute. All I am urging is that 
we keep in mind, in seeking a solution for 
this one problem, that with very little addi- 
tional effort—assuming enough consumers 
can be aroused to the need—we can go on to 
make the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act the 
bastion of our health and the protector of 
the consumer it was intended to be when 
originally drawn and before the compromises 
had to be made to achieve passage in the 
atmosphere of 1938. We must make of this 
law the device Dr. Wiley intended it to be 
more than a half century ago when the 
original pure food law was passed in 1906. 

I have prepared this statement in the hope 
that I can enlist the support of the Senators 
on this subcommittee, and of the witnesses 
who have appeared, and of all of the con- 
sumers who are interested in the facts you 
are bringing to light—enlist your support 
behind H.R. 1235, an omnibus bill I have 
introduced this year to meet some of the 
problems you have brought out in your 
hearings here as well as a great many other 
important problems affecting the consumer. 
I would appreciate it if you would include 
the text of H.R. 1235 in the record of your 
hearings, as follows: 


“(87th Cong., Ist sess.] 
“H.R. 1235 


“(In the House of Representatives, January 
3, 1961, Mrs. SuLLIvAN introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce) 

“A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to amend certain labeling 
provisions of the food, drug, and cosmetic 
chapters; prohibit worthless ingredients in 
special dietary foods; require adequate 
controls in drug manufacture; require 
new drugs to be shown efficacious and new 
therapeutic devices to be shown safe and 
efficacious before they are marketed com- 
mercially; make other improvements with 
respect to new drug control; require all 
antibiotics to be certified; provide ade- 
quate controls over the distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturates and stimulant 
drugs; require cosmetics to be shown safe 
before they are marketed commercially; 
clarify and strengthen existing inspection 
authority; make additional provisions of 
the Act applicable to carriers; provide for 
administrative subpenas; and for other 
purposes 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives Of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the ‘Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Amendments of 1961’. 


“REQUIRED LABEL STATEMENTS 


“Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (f) of section 403 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: “The Secre- 
tary may issue regulations which specify the 
kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this sec- 
tion.’ 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: “The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, 
size, and location on the label or labeling of 
statements required by this section.’ 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 602 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: ‘The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, 
size, and location on the label or labeling 
of statements required by this section.’ 

“(d) Subsection (e)(1) of section 701 of 
such Act is amended by changing ‘403(j)’ 
to read ‘403 (f) or (j)’; changing ‘502 (d) or 
(h)’ to read ‘502 (c), (d), or (h)’; insert- 
ing ‘602(c),’ between ‘504,’ and ‘or 604,’. 

“(e) Subsection (k) of section 403 of such 
Act is amended by deleting the last sentence 
reading: ‘The provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraphs (g) and (i) with respect to 
artificial coloring shall not apply in the case 
of butter, cheese, or ice cream.’ 


“WORTHLESS INGREDIENTS IN SPECIAL DIETARY 
FOODS 


“Sec. 3. (a) Section 402 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(f) If it purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary uses and it contains any 
substance whose usefulness for special 
dietary purposes has not been established in 
accordance with section 403(j) of this Act, 
except that binders, excipients, fillers, car- 
riers, or coatings may be present.’ 

“(b) Subsection (i) of section 403 of such 
Act is amended by changing ‘paragraph (g)’ 
to read ‘paragraph (g) or (j)’. 

“(c) Subsection (j) of section 403 of such 
Act is amended by changing the period at 
the end to a semicolon and adding: ‘no sub- 
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stance whose usefulmess for special dietary 
purposes has not been established in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph shall be men- 
tioned on the label or in the labeling of such 
a food, except that binders, excipients, fillers, 
carriers, Or coatings may be declared as 
such.’ 

“REQUIREMENT OF ADEQUATE CONTROLS IN DRUG 

MANUFACTURE 


“Sec. 4. Clause (2) of paragraph (a) of 
section 501 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(2) (A) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have been contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or (B) if it is a drug and 
the methods used in, or the facilities or per- 
sonnel or controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, packing, or holding of such drug 
were inadequate (as determined in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary) (i) to insure that its identity and 
strength do not differ from, and that its 
purity and quality do not fall below, those 
which such drug purports or is represented to 
possess, or (ii) to insure that such drug will 
not be injurious to health when used in 
accordance with directions for use on its la- 
beling, or when used in accordance with a 
prescription of a licensed practitioner (which 
prescription is consistent with the labeling 
of such drug), or (iti) to insure that its la- 
beling is not such as to cause such drug to be 
adulterated or misbranded:’. 


“PRETESTING OF NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC 
DEVICES FOR SAFETY AND EFFICACY 


“Sec. 5. (a) Section 201(p) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(p) The term ‘new drug’ means— 

“(1) Any drug the composition of which is 
euch that such drug is not generally recog- 
nized among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the safety 
and efficacy of drugs as safe and efficacious 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof, except that such a drug not so recog- 
nized shall not be deemed to be a ‘new drug’ 
if at any time prior to the enactment of 
this Act it was subject to the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, as amended, and if at 
such time its labeling contained the same 
representations concerning the conditions of 
its use; or 

“(2) Any drug the composition of which 
is such that such drug, as a result of investi- 
gations to determine its safety and efficacy 
for use under such conditions, has become so 
recognized, but which has not, otherwise 
than in such investigations, been used toa 
material extent or for a material time under 
such conditions. 

“(b) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(s) The term “new device” mea-s: 

“*(1) Any device the composition, con- 
struction, or properties of which are such 
that such device is not generally recognized, 
among experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience to evaluate the safety and 
efficacy of devices, as safe and efficacious for 
use under the conditions prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling thereof; 
or 

“*(2) Any device the composition, con- 
struction, or properties of which are such 
that such device, as a result of investigations 
to determine its safety and efficacy for use 
under such conditions, has become so rec- 
ognized, but which has not, otherwise than 
in such investigations, been used to a mate- _ 
rial extent or for a material time under such 
conditions.’ 
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“fc) Subsection (a) of section 505 of such 
Act (21 US.C. 355) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC DEVICES 


“*Sec. 505. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any new drug or new device, unless 
an application filed pursuant to subsection 
(b) is effective with respect to such drug or 
device. 

“*(b) Any person may file with the Sec- 
retary an application with respect to any 
drug or device subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a). Such persons shall submit 
to the Secretary as a part of the application 
(1) full reports of investigations which have 
been made to show whether or not such 
drug or device is safe and efficacious for use, 
the submission of full clinical records on 
each patient on whom the drug or device 
was tested may be required upon request of 
the Secretary; (2) a full list of the articles 
used as components of such drug or device; 
(3) in the case of a drug, a full statement of 
the composition of such drug, or, in the case 
of a device, a full statement of its composi- 
tion, properties, and construction and the 
principle or principles of its operation; (4) 
a full description of the methods used in, 
and the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of 
such drug or device; (5) such samples of 
such drug or device and of the articles used 
as components thereof as the Secretary may 
require; and (6) specimens of the labeling 
proposed to be used for such drug or device. 

“*¢c) The Secretary, within ninety days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, shall notify the applicant that 
the application is effective or shall give the 
applicant notice of opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that 
prior to the ninetieth day after such filing 
the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has 
been extended to such time (not more than 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and 
investigate the application. 

“*(d) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant and giving him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that (1) the 
investigations, reports of which are required 
to be submitted to the Secretary pursuant to 


subsection (b), do not include adequate- 


tests by all methods reasonably applicable 
to show whether or not such drug or device 
is safe and efficacious for use under the con- 
ditions prescribed, recommended or suggest- 
ed in the proposed labeling thereof; (2) the 
results of such tests show that such drug 
or device is unsafe or not efficacious for use 
under such conditions or do not show that 
such drug or device is safe and efficacious 
for use under such conditions; (3) the meth- 
ods used in, and the facilities and controls 
used for, the manufacture, processing, and 
packing of such drug or device are inade- 
quate to preserve its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity; or (4) upon the basis 
of the information submitted to him as part 
of the application, or upon the basis of any 
other information before him with respect to 
such drug or device, he has insufficient in- 
formation to determine whether such drug 
or device is safe and efficacious for use under 
conditions, he shall, prior to the effective 
date of the application, issue an order re- 
fusing to permit the application to become 
effective. 

“*(e) The effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any drug or device shall, 
after due notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the applicant, by order of the Secretary 
be suspended if the Secretary finds that (1) 
for reasons set forth by him, there is reason- 
able doubt as to the safety or efficacy of the 
drug or device for use under the conditions 
prescribed, recommended or suggested in the 
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labeling or proposed labeling thereof, or (2) 
the application contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact, or (3) that the 
applicant has failed to establish or maintain 
any required records, or to make any re- 
quired report, in accordance with an appli- 
cable regulation or order under subsection 
(j), or that the applicant or any person under 
his control has refused to permit access to, 
or copying or verification of, any such record 
as required by paragraph (2) of such sub- 
section. The order shall state the findings 
upon which it is based. 

“*(f) An order refusing to permit an ap- 
plication with respect to any drug or device 
to become effective shall be revoked when- 
ever the Secretary finds that the facts so 
require. 

“*(g)(1) An order of the Secretary after 
a hearing under this section shall be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement 
setting forth in detail the findings and con- 
clusions on which it is based. 

“*(2) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (A) in person by any 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the 
order by registered mail or certified mail 
addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the 
Secretary. 

“*(h) In case of denial or withdrawal of 
approval of an application under this sec- 
tion, the applicant may file in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, within sixty days 
after the serving of notice of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Secretary be set aside. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary, or 
any officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose, and thereupon the Secretary shall file 
in the court a transcript of the record of 
the proceedings on which he based his order, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction, which 
upon the filing of the record with it shall 
be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the order. 
The finding of the Secretary as to the facts 
shall be sustained if based upon a fair evalu- 
ation of the entire record at the hearing. 
If any person shall apply to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shall show to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material 
and that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary, the court may 
order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the Secretary and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court may 
seem proper. The Secretary may modify his 
findings as to the facts and order by reason 
of the additional evidence so taken, and he 
shall file with the court such modified find- 
ings and order. The court, on judicial re- 
view, shall not sustain the order of the Sec- 
retary if he failed to comply with any re- 
quirement imposed on him by subsection 
(g)(1). The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming or setting aside any order 
under this section shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this subsection shall not, 
unless specifically ordered by the court to 
the contrary, operate as a stay of the Secre- 
tary’s order. 

“*(i) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations for exempting from the operation 
of the foregoing subsections of this section 
drugs or devices intended solely for investi- 
gational use by experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to investigate the 
safety and efficacy of drugs or devices. Such 
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regulations may provide for conditioning 
such exemptions upon the establishment 
and maintenance of such records, and the 
making of such reports to the Secretary, of 
data obtained as the result of such investi- 
gational use of such drugs or devices, as 
the Secretary finds will enable him to evalu- 
ate the safety of such drugs or devices in 
the event of the filing of an application pur- 
suant to subsection (b). 

“*(j)(1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, or processing any 
new drug or new device with respect to 
which an application filed pursuant to this 
section is effective shall establish and main- 
tain such records, and make such reports 
to the Secretary, of data relating to clinical 
experience and other data or information, 
received or otherwise obtained by such per- 
son with respect to such drug or device as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by order with respect to such application, 
prescribe on the basis of a finding that such 
records and reports are necessary in order 
to enable the Secretary to determine, or to 
facilitate a determination, whether there is 
or may be ground for invoking subsection 
(e) of this section. Regulations under this 
paragraph shall exempt from the require- 
ment of such recordkeeping or reporting, or 
both, except to the extent that the Secretary 
finds such exemption to be inconsistent with 
the purposes of this paragraph, retail phar- 
macies, hospitals, clinics, public health 
agencies, and licensed practitioners who 
prepare or compound such drugs or dis- 
pense or use such devices solely in the regu- 
lar course of their business, operation, or 
profession as such. 

“*(2) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or 
employee at all reasonable times to have 
access to and copy and verify such records.’ 

“(d) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required 
under section 505(j), or the refusal to per- 
mit access to, verification, or copying of any 
such required record.’ 

“(e) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
is further amended by striking out (e),’. 

“(f) Subsection (d) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) If it is for use by man and contains 
any quantity of the narcotic or hypnotic 
substance alpha-eucaine, barbituric acid, 
beta-eucaine, bromal, cannabis, carbromal, 
chloral, coca, cocaine, codeine, heroin, mari- 
huana, morphine, opium, paraldehyde, 
peyote, or sulfonmethane; or any chemical 
derivative of such substance, as well as any 
new drug, which derivative or new drug has 
been by the Secretary, after investigation, 
found to be, and by regulations designated 
as, habit forming; unless its label bears the 
name, and quantity or proportion of such 
substance or derivative and in juxtaposition 
therewith the statement “Warning—May be 
habit forming.”’’ 


“CERTIFICATION OF ALL ANTIBIOTICS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 507 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, pursuant 
to regulations promulgated by him, shall 
provide for the certification of batches of 
drugs composed wholly or partly of any kind 
of penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetracycline, 
chloramphenicol, or bacitracin or any de- 
rivative thereof, or composed wholly or partly 
of any other kind of antibiotic substance.’ 

“(b) Section 507 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 
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“‘*(g) For the purpose of this section and 
of section 502(1), the term “antibiotic sub- 
stance” means a chemical substance pro- 
duced by a living micro-organism and capa- 
ble of destroying or inhibiting the growth of 
another micro-organism in high dilution, or 
the synthetic equivalent thereof.’ 

“(c) Paragraph (1) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) If it is, or purports to be, or is rep- 
resented as a drug composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or baci- 
tracin, or any derivative thereof, or a drug 
composed wholly or partly of any other kind 
of antibiotic substance (as such term is 
defined in section 507(g)), unless (1) it is 
from a batch with respect to which a cer- 
tificate or release has been issued pursuant 
to section 507, and (2) such certificate or 
release is in effect with respect to such drug: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall not ap- 
ply to any drug or class of drugs exempted 
by regulations promulgated under section 
507 (c) or (d).’ 

‘“‘BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMULANT 
DRUGS 


“Sec.'7. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that there is a widespread illicit 
traffic in barbiturates and in amphetamines 
and other habit-forming central nervous 
system stimulant drugs moving in or other- 
wise affecting interstate commerce; that the 
use of such drugs, when not under the su- 
pervision of a licensed practitioner, often 
endangers safety on the highway and other- 
wise has become a threat to the public 
health and safety, making additional regula- 
tion of such drugs necessary regardless of 
the intrastate or interstate origin of such 
drugs; that in order to make regulation and 
protection of interstate commerce in such 
drugs effective, regulation of intrastate com- 
merce is also necessary because, among other 
things, such drugs, when held for illicit 
sale, often do not bear labeling showing 
their place of origin and because in the form 
in which they are so held or in which they 
are consumed a determination of their place 
of origin is often extremely difficult or im- 
possible; and that the regulation of inter- 
state commerce without the regulation of 
intrastate commerce in such drugs, as pro- 
vided in this Act, would discriminate against 
and depress interstate commerce. 

“(b) Chapter V of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“ ‘BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMU- 
LANT DRUGS 


“ “Sec. 508. (a) As used in this section— 

“*(1) the term “barbiturate” means any 
drug which contains any quantity of (A) 
barbituric acid or any of the salts of barbitu- 
ric acid; or (B) any derivative of barbituric 
acid, which derivative has been designated 
by the Secretary under section 502(d) as 
habit forming; and 

“*(2) the term “habit-forming stimulant 
drug” means a drug which contains any 
quantity of (A) amphetamine or any of its 
optical isomers; or (B) any salt of ampheta- 
mine, or any salt of an optical isomer of 
amphetamine; or (C) any substance which 
the Secretary, after investigation, has 
found to be, and by regulation designated as, 
habit forming because of its stimulant ef- 
fect on the central nervous system. 

“*(b) No person shall manufacture, com- 
pound, or process any barbiturate or any 
habit-forming stimulant drug, except the 
following persons: 


“*(1) Manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors who have listed their names and 
places of business with the Secretary and 
who are regularly engaged in preparing 
pharmaceutical chemicals or prescription 
drugs for distribution through branch out- 
lets, through wholesale druggists, or by di- 
rect shipment, (A) to retail pharmacies or to 


hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, or 
physicians, for dispensing by registered 
pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for use 
by or under the supervision of practitioners 
licensed by law to administer such drugs in 
the course of their professional practice, or 
(B) to laboratories or research or educa- 
tional institutions for any use described in 
paragraph (5). 

“*(2) Branch outlets established by listed 
manufacturers, compounders, or processors 
described in paragraph (1), and wholesale 
druggists who maintain establishments in 
conformance with local laws and are regu- 
larly engaged in supplying prescription 
drugs (A) to retail pharmacies, or to hospi- 
tals, clinics, public health agencies, or phy- 
sicians, for dispensing by registered pharma- 
cists upon prescriptions, or for use by or un- 
der the supervision of practitioners licensed 
by law to administer such drugs in the 
course of their professional practice, or (B) 
to laboratories or research or educational 
institutions for any use described in para- 
graph (5). 

“*(3) Retail pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, 
and public health agencies, which maintain 
establishments, in conformance with local 
laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and 
medicine and which are regularly engaged in 
dispensing prescription drugs, upon pre- 
scriptions of practitioners licensed to admin- 
ister such drugs, for patients under the care 
of such practitioners in the course of their 
professional practice. 

“*(4) Practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer barbiturates or habit- 
forming stimulant drugs, who have such 
drugs in their possession for use in the course 
of their professional practice. 

“*(5) Persons who possess barbiturates or 
habit-forming stimulant drugs for use in re- 
search, teaching, or chemical analysis and not 
for sale. 

“*(6) Officers and employees of Federal, 
State, territorial, or local governments, whose 
possession of such drugs is in the course 
of their official duties. 

“*(7) An employee of any person described 
in paragraph (1) through paragraph (6), 
and a nurse or other medical technician 
under the supervision of a practitioner li- 
censed by law to administer such drugs, hav- 
ing possession of such drugs by reason of his 
employment or occupation and not on his 
own account. 

“*(c) No person shall possess any barbitu- 
rate or any habit-forming stimulant drug, 
except (1) a person described in subsection 
(b), or (2) a person to whom such drug in his 
possession has been dispensed, or for whom 
it has been prescribed in conformance with 
section 503(b), by a practitioner licensed 
by law to prescribe and administer such 
drugs in the course of such practitioner’s 
professional practice, or (3) a carrier or ware- 
houseman whose possession of such drug is 
in the usual course of his business as such. 

**(d) No person shall sell, deliver, or oth- 
erwise dispose of any barbiturate or any 
habit-forming stimulant drug to a person 
not authorized by subsection (c) to possess 
such drugs. 

“*(e)(1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, processing, selling, 
delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant 
drug shall, upon the effective date of this sec- 
tion, prepare a complete and accurate record 
of all stocks of each such drug on hand and 
shall keep such record for three years. On 
and after the effective date of this section, 
every such person manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or processing any barbiturate or 
any habit-forming stimulant drug shall pre- 
pare and keep, for not less than three years, 
a complete and accurate record of the kind 
and quantity of each such drug manu- 
factured, compounded, or processed and the 
date of such manufacture, compounding, or 
processing; and every such person selling, 
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delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant 
drug shall prepare or obtain, and keep for 
not less than three years, a complete and ac- 
curate record of the kind and quantity of 
each drug received, sold, delivered, or other- 
wise disposed of, the name and address of the 
person from whom it was received and to 
whom it was sold, delivered, or otherwise 
disposed of, and the date of such transac- 
tion. 

“*(2) Every person required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection to prepare or obtain, 
and keep, records, and any carrier maintain- 
ing records with respect to any shipment 
containing barbiturates or habit-forming 
stimulant drugs, and every person in charge 
or custody of such records, shall, upon re- 
quest of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to 
and copy such records. For the purposes of 
verification of such records and of enforce- 
ment of this section, officers or employees 
designated by the Secretary are authorized, 
upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge, to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle in which barbiturates or habit-form- 
ing stimulant drugs are held, manufactured, 
compounded, processed, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, and to inspect, within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable man- 
ner such factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, fin- 
ished and unfinished material, containers, 
and labeling therein, and to inventory any 
stock of such drugs therein, and obtain 
samples of such drugs. If a sample is thus 
obtained, the officer or employee making the 
inspection shall, upon completion of the 
inspection and before leaving the premises, 
give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the sample ob- 
tained. 

“*(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection shall not apply 
to a licensed practitioner described in sub- 
section (b)(4) with respect to drugs re- 
ceived, prepared, sed, administered, or 
dispensed by him in the course of his pro- 
fessional practice. 

“*(f) The Secretary may by regulation 
exempt any barbiturate or any habit-forming 
stimulant drug from the application of all 
or part of this section when he finds that 
regulation of its manufacture, compounding, 
processing, possession, and disposition, as 
provided in this section or in such part 
thereof, is not necessary for the protection 
of the public health.’ 

“(c) Section 301 of such Act (21 US.C. 
331) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

**(o) (1) The manufacture, compounding, 
or processing of a drug in violation of sec- 
tion 508(b); (2) the possession of a drug in 
violation of section 508(c); (3) the sale, 
delivery, or other disposition of a drug in 
violation of section 508(d); (4)(A) the fail- 
ure to prepare or obtain, or the failure to 
keep, a complete and accurate record with 
respect to any drug as required by section 
508(e), or (B) the refusal to permit access 
to or copying of any record as required by 
section 508(e); or (5) the refusal to permit 
entry or inspection as authorized by section 
508(e).’ 

“(d) The first sentence of section 304(a) 
of such Act (21 U.S.C. 334(a)), is amended 
by inserting before ‘: , however’, the 
following: ‘, and any drug which is a bar- 
biturate or a habit-forming stimulant drug 
within the meaning of section 508 and which 
has been manufactured, compounded, proc- 
essed, possessed, sold, delivered, or disposed 
of in violation of section 508 shall be liable 
to be proceeded against at any time on libel 
of information and condemned in any United 
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States district court within the jurisdiction 
of which the article is found’. 

“(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as authorizing the manufacture, compound- 
ing, processing, possession, sale, delivery, or 
other disposal of any drug in any State or 
territory in contravention of the laws of 
such State or territory. 


“PAKE CANCER REMEDIES 


“Sec. 8. (a) Section 301(d) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by 
striking ‘404 or 505’ at the end of the sub- 
section and substituting therefor ‘404, 505, 
or 509”. 

“(b) Section 301(1) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: ‘, or that such drug 
has been approved by the Secretary under 
section 509.’ 

“(c) Section 304(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking from the first sentence ‘404 or 
505’ and substituting therefor ‘404, 505, or 


“(d) Chapter V of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“ “DRUGS AND DEVICES INTENDED FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OR TREATMENT OF CANCER 


“Sec. 509. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any drug or device intended for 
any use in the prevention, cure, mitigation, 
or treatment of cancer in man unless (1) he 
shall have submitted to the Secretary, (A) 
a full statement of the composition of the 
drug or construction and properties of the 
device, and a full description of the com- 
ponents, methods, facilities and controls used 
in its production, (B) scientific evidence, in- 
cluding the results of all animal studies and 
clinical tests, showing that the article has 
value for such use or that there is a rea- 
sonable possibility that the article has value 
for such use, and (C) such samples of the 
article as the Secretary may require for 
such scientific study as in his judgment 
should be made to evaluate the information 
submitted pursuant to this paragraph; (2) 
he shall have a valid approval issued by the 
Secretary under the provisions of subsection 
(b); and (3) he shall have limited his dis- 
tribution as required by any conditions and 
restrictions imposed under the provisions of 
subsection (c) or (d). 

“*(b) The Secretary shall study the in- 
formation obtained pursuant to subsection 
(a), and may consult in respect thereto ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate such information. 
The Secretary shall then decide whether the 
article has value for use in the prevention, 
cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer in 
man, or whether there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that the article has value for such 
use. The Secretary shall promptly notify 
the person concerned whether or not he 
approves the article for distribution. 

“*(c) When the decision of the Secretary 
is that there is a reasonable possibility that 
an article has value for such use, his ap- 
proval shall be limited to use of the article 
solely in a reasonable program of investiga- 
tion by experts qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience to determine the value 
of the article in the prevention, cure, miti- 
gation, or treatment of cancer in man. The 
Secretary shall include in his approval such 
conditions and restrictions as in his judg- 
ment are necessary to confine the use of the 
article within the limits of such a program. 
The Secretary shall revoke his approval, or 
modify such conditions and restrictions, 
when in his judgment developments under 
the program require. When such program 
is completed the person concerned may sub- 
mit to the Secretary the results thereof, as 
provided by subsection (a). 

“*(d) When the decision of the Secretary 
is that an article has value for use in the 
prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment 
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of cancer in man, the Secretary shall include 
in his approval such conditions and restric- 
tions as in his Judgment are necessary for 
the protection of the public health. The 
Secretary shall modify or withdraw such 
conditions and restrictions if, in his judg- 
ment, clinical experience justifies such ac- 
tion. The Secretary shall revoke his ap- 
proval issued under subsection (b) if (1) 
he finds, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person concerned, 
that the approval was obtained through any 
untrue statement of a material fact; or (2) 
clinical experience reveals that the article 
has no value in the prevention, cure, miti- 
gation, or treatment of cancer in man. 

“*(e) This section shall not apply to X-ray 
equipment, surgical instruments, radium, 
and radioactive isotopes in the forms in 
which they are generally recognized, upon 
the effective date of this section, to be of 
value for use in the prevention, cure, mitiga- 
tion, or treatment of cancer in man.’ 


“*PRETESTING COSMETICS 


“Sec. 9. (a) The following new section is 
added at the end of chapter VI of such Act: 


“PRETESTING COSMETICS 


“Sec. 604. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any cosmetic— 

“*(1) the composition of which is such 
that such cosmetic is not generally recog- 
nized, among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the 
safety of cosmetics, as having been ade- 
quately shown to be safe for its intended use 
and other uses reasonably to be anticipated, 
or 

“*(2) the composition of which is such 
that such cosmetic, as a result of investiga- 
tions to determine its safety for such a use, 
has become so recognized, but which has 
not, otherwise than in such investigations, 
been so used to a material extent or for a 
material time, 


unless an application filed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) is effective with respect to such 
cosmetic. 

“*(b) Any person may file with the Sec- 
retary an application with respect to any 
cosmetic subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a). Such persons shall submit to 
the Secretary as a part of the application (1) 
full reports of investigations which have 
been made to show whether or not such 
cosmetic is safe for use; (2) a full list of the 
articles used as components of such cos- 
metic; (3) a full statement of the composi- 
tion of such cosmetic; (4) a full description 
of the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such cosmetic; 
(5) such samptes of such cosmetic and of 
the articles used as components thereof as 
the Secretary may require; and (6) speci- 
mens of the labeling proposed to be used 
for such cosmetic. 

“*(c) The Secretary, within ninety days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, shall notify the applicant that 
the application is effective or shall give the 
applicant notice of opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that 
prior to the ninetieth day after such filing 
the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has 
been extended to such time (not more than 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and 
investigate the application. 

“*(d)(1) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant and giving him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that (A) the in- 
vestigations, reports of which are required 
to be submitted to the Secretary pursuant 
to subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by all methods reasonably applicable to 
show whether or not such cosmetic is safe 
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for its intended use and other uses reason- 
ably to be anticipated; (B) the results of 
such tests show that such cosmetic is un- 
safe for any such use or do not show that 
such cosmetic is safe for such uses; (C) the 
methods used in, and the facilities and 
controls used for, the manufacture, process- 
ing, and packing of such cosmetic are in- 
adequate to preserve its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity; or (D) upon the basis 
of the information submitted to him as part 
of the application, or upon the basis of any 
other information before him with respect 
to such cosmetic, he has insufficient informa- 
tion to determine whether such cosmetic is 
safe for its intended use and other uses 
reasonably to be anticipated, he shall, prior 
to the effective date of the application, 
issue an order refusing to permit the ap- 
Plication to become effective. 

““*(2) A cosmetic shall be deemed unsafe 
and an application with respect to it may 
not become effective— 

“*(A) if its intended use or any use which 
can reasonably be anticipated will or may 
result in ingestion of all or part of such 
cosmetic and (i) the cosmetic is found by 
the Secretary to induce cancer when in- 
gested by man or animal or (ii) it is found 
by the Secretary, after tests which are ap- 
propriate for the evaluation of safety of cos- 
metics, to induce cancer in man or animal, 


or 

“*(B) if its intended use or any use which 
can reasonably be anticipated will not result 
in ingestion of any part of such cosmetic 
and, after tests which are appropriate for 
the evaluation of the safety of cosmetics for 
any such use, or after other relevant ex- 
posure of man or animal to such eosmetic, 
it is found by the Secretary to induce can- 
cer in man or animal. 

“*(3) An application with respect to a 
cosmetic may not become effective if the data 
before the Secretary show that its intended 
use or any use which can reasonably be an- 
ticipated would promote deception of the 
consumer in violation of this Act or would 
otherwise result in misbranding or adultera- 
tion within the meaning of this Act. 

“*(e) The effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any cosmetic shall, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
applicant, by order of the Secretary be 
suspended if the Secretary finds that (1) for 
reasons set forth by him, there is reasonable 
doubt as to the safety of the cosmetic for 
its intended use or any other use reasonably 
to be anticipated, or (2) the application con- 
tains any untrue statement of a material 
fact. 

“*(f) An order refusing to permit an ap- 
plication with respect to any cosmetic to 
become effective shall be revoked whenever 
the Secretary finds that the facts so require. 

“*(g)(1) An order of the Secretary after 
a hearing under this section shall be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement 
setting forth in detail the findings and con- 
clusions on which it is based. 

“*(2) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (A) in person by any 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the 
order by registered mail or certified mail 
addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the 
Secretary. 

“*(h) In case of denial or withdrawal of 
approval of an application under this sec- 
tion, the applicant may file in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant resides or has his 
principal place of business, within sixty days 
after serving of notice of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Sec- 
retary be set aside. A copy of such petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose, and 
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thereupon the Secretary shall file in the 
court a transcript of the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his order, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction, which 
upon the filing of the record with it shall 
be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the order. 
The finding of the Secretary as to the facts 
shall be sustained if based upon a fair evalu- 
ation of the entire record at the hearing. If 
any person shall apply to the court for leave 
to adduce additional evidence, and shall show 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceeding before 
the Secretary, the court may order such ad- 
ditional evidence to be taken before the Sec- 
retary and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such maner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The Secretary may modify his findings as to 
the facts and order by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and he shall file 
with the court such modified findings and 
order. The court, on judicial review, shall 
not sustain the order of the Secretary if he 
failed to comply with any requirement im- 
posed on him by subsection (g)(1). The 
judgment and decree of the court affirming 
or setting aside any order under this section 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court to the contrary, operate 
as a stay of the Secretary’s order. 

“*(i) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations for exempting from the operation of 
this section cosmetics intended solely for 
investigational use by experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to investi- 
gate the safety of cosmetics.’ 

“(b) Section 201(i1)(2) of such Act is 
amended by changing the semicolon to a 
period and deleting the words ‘except that 
such term shall not include soap.’ 

“(c) Section 301 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in paragraph (d) 
thereof ‘404 or 505’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘404, 505, or 604’. 

“(2) by inserting ‘604,’ in paragraph (j) 
after ‘507’. 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(p) The using, on the labeling of any 
cosmetic or in any advertising relating to 
such cosmetic, of any representation or sug- 
gestion that an application with respect to 
such cosmetic is effective under section 604, 
or that such cosmetic complies with the pro- 
visions of such section.’ 

“(d) Section 304 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (a) 
thereof ‘404 or 505’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘404, 505, or 604’. 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (d) 
thereof ‘404 or 505’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘404, 505, or 604’. 

“(e) Section 601 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by changing the semicolon after the 
word ‘usual’ in subsection (a) to a period, 
and deleting the remainder of the subsec- 
tion. 

“(2) by changing subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“*(e)If it is, or it bears or contains, a 
color additive which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 706(a)’. 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(f) If it is a cosmetic to which the 
provisions of section 604 apply but with re- 
spect to which an application is not effective 
under such section.’ 

“(f) Section 602 of such Act is amended 
by adding the following subsection: 
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“*(e) Unless its labeling bears (1) the 
common or usual name of the cosmetic 
chemicals, and (2) in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the common 
or usual name of each such ingredient: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that compliance 
with the requirements of clause (2) of this 
paragraph is impracticable, or results in de- 
ception or unfair competition, or is not in 
the best interest of the consumer, exemp- 
tions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary.’ , 

“ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPENA POWER 


“Sec. 10. (a) Section 301 of such Act is 
further amended by adding a new subsection 
as follows: 

““*(q) The refusal to attend and testify or 
to produce documents in obedience to a 
subpena authorized by section 7O0l(c) as 
amended.’ ‘ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking 
‘and’ before ‘(j)’ at the end of such sub- 
section, changing the period to a comma, 
and adding ‘and (q)’. 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 701 of such 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
‘(1)’ after ‘(c)’ and adding at the end of 
such subsection the following: 

““*(2) So far as may be necessary for the 
purposes of any such hearings, the Secretary 
or such officer or employee as he may desig- 
nate for the purpose is empowered to sign 
and issue subpenas compelling the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses, and requir- 
ing the production of any books, papers, or 
other documents which he deems relevant or 
material to the inquiry. Such attendance 
of witnesses and the production of any such 
documents may be required from any place 
in the United States or any territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession thereof at any designated 
place of hearing. 

“*(3) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, the 
Secretary may invoke the aid of any district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such hearing is carried on, 
or where such person is found or resides or 
carries on business, to require the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and other documents. 
Any such court may issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before the Secretary 
or officer or employee designated by the Sec- 
retary there to produce documents, if so 
ordered, or to give testimony touching the 
matter upon which the hearing is being 
held; and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. All process in any such 
case may be served in the judicial district 
whereof such person is an inhabitant or 
wherever he may be found.’ . 

“Sec. 11. Section 703 of such Act is 
amended by deleting the second proviso 
which reads: ‘Provided further, That carriers 
shall not be subject to the other provisions 
of this Act by reason of their receipt, car- 
riage, holding, or delivery of food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics in the usual course of 
business as carriers.’ 


“FACTORY INSPECTION 


“Sec. 12. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 704 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended 
to read as follows: ‘For purposes of enforce- 
ment of this Act, officers or employees duly 
designated by the Secretary, upon present- 
ing appropriate credentials and a written 
notice to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge, are authorized (1) to enter, at rea- 
sonable times, any factory, warehouse, or 
establishment in which food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, 
packed, or held, for introduction into inter- 
state commerce or are held after such in- 
troduction, or to enter any consulting labora- 
tory, or to enter any vehicle being used to 
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transport or hold such food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics in interstate commerce; and 
(2) to inspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, establish- 
ment, consulting laboratory, or vehicle and 
all pertinent equipment, finished and un- 
finished materials, containers, and labeling 
therein, and all records, files, papers, proc- 
esses, controls, facilities, and things therein 
bearing on whether articles which are adult- 
erated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this Act, or which may not be manufac- 
tured, introduced into interstate commerce, 
or sold or offered for sale by reason of any 
provision of this Act, have been or are being 
manufactured, processed, packed, trans- 
ported, or held in any such place.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 704 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Upon completion of any such in- 
spection of a factory, warehouse, consulting 
laboratory, or other establishment, and prior 
to leaving the premises, the officer or em- 
ployee making the inspection shall give to 
the owner, operator, or agent in charge a 
report in writing setting forth any condi- 
tions or practices observed by him which, in 
his judgment, indicate that any food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic in such establishment 
(1) consists in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or (2) has 
been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth, or whereby 
it may have been rendgred injurious to 
health, or (3), in the case of drugs, has been 
or is being manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held under conditions which may cause 
such drug to be adulterated within the 
meaning of section 501(a)(2)(B) of this 
Act.’ 

“(c) Section 704 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘consulting laboratory’ means a laboratory 
which, for a fee or other remuneration, per- 
forms assays or other laboratory services for 
a manufacturer, processor, or compounder of 
drugs, if such manufacturer, processor, or 
compounder owns or has under his control 
an establishment which (other than as a 
consulting laboratory) is subject to inspec- 
tion under this section.’ 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘(f),’. 

“INSPECTION OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


“Sec. 13. The second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 801 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: ‘If it appears 
from the examination of such samples or 
otherwise that (1) such article has been 
manufactured, processed, or packed under 
insanitary conditions, or (2) such article is 
forbidden or restricted in sale in the country 
in which it was produced or from which it 
was exported, (3) such article is adulterated, 
misbranded, or in violation of section 505, or 
(4) such article has been manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held in any factory, 
warehouse or establishment that refuses to 
allow reasonable inspection upon request 
of an officer or employee duly designated by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, then such article 
shall be refused admission, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section.’ 

“Sec. 14. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 1, 1947, Public Law 313, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“*The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized 
to establish and fix compensation for ten 
additiona: scientific or professional positions 
in the Food and Drug Administration, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research and development functions 
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of such agency which require the services 
of specially qualified personnel.’ 

“(b) Section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is author- 
ized, subject to the procedures prescribed by 
this section, to place for the Food and Drug 
Administration, one additional position in 
grade GS-18, two additional positions in 
grade GS-17, and seven additional positions 
at GS-16, all of which shall be of the Gen- 
eral Schedule. Such positions shall be in 
addition to the number of positions author- 
ized to be placed in such grades by subsec- 
tion (b).’ 

“EFFECTIVE DATES 

“Sec. 15. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act; the amendments made by sections 
2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 of this Act shall take effect 
on the one hundred and eightieth day after 
enactment of this Act; the amendments 
made by sections 5 and 9 shall take effect 
on the three hundred and sixtieth day after 
enactment of this Act.” 





Government Without Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the following article by Raymond 
Moley, which appeared in the July 3 
issue of Newsweek, when it evaluates the 
Kennedy administration’s fiscal policy 
as Government without responsibility : 

_ Money Gets MovING 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As we have heard on many occasions, the 
rallying cry of the Kennedy regime is “Let’s 
get moving.” This strange device may yet 
appear on our currency, our stamps, and on 
the President’s great seal. It may replace 
on the great seal of the United States, printed 
on our dollar bill: “Novus Ordo Seclorum.” 
The latter was placed on our buck by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said it meant the 
New Deal. 

The expression is in the tempo of the 
rocket age. In the beginning there was the 
horse, then the iron horse, the propeller air- 
craft, the jet, and finally the rocket. 
Whether this be progress, time will tell. It 
certainly is motion. 

Herbert Hoover believed in action, too, but 
grappled vainly with the depression largely 
because a Democratic Congress had political 
plans for him. But in 1932 he did prod Con- 
gress sufficiently to get authorization for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The fiscal principle back of the RFC, suit- 
able only for a grievous emergency, was, I 
believe, in violation of the constitutional 
directive that “no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” But that 
RFC principle has since been perverted into 
a means of bypassing the Constitution for 
all sorts of purposes which have no justifica- 
tion at all on grounds of an emergency. 
Unless, in truth, “politics is a perpetual 
emergency.” 

WAYS WITHOUT MEANS 


The RFC was told to get the money for 
its vast lending operations by drawing it 
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directly, and without congressional appro- 
priations, from the Treasury. This money 
was to come from the sale of Government 
bonds. It simply meant adding the amount 
to the national debt and thus providing for 
fiat or inflationary money for the use of the 
bond-buying public. 

The pathway opened to the back door of 
the Treasury has become a broad highway. 
It is so easy for Presidents, impatient with 
the business of justifying themselves before 
responsible appropriations committees, and 
for a congressional majority, itching to give 
handouts without asking for more taxes to 
balance them, to have their ways without 
the means. All they do by this back-door 
spending is to pass the I O U’s to a gen- 
eration which cannot threaten living poli- 
ticians with their votes. Apparently, when 
the President talks about sacrifice he is not 
addressing this generation, but the next and 
the next. The Carolines and J.F.K. juniors 
can worry about that. 

Many Federal agencies are now using the 
back door, among them the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Export-Import Bank, 
and several mortgage and housing units. 
There are loans to veterans, defense produc- 
tions loans, subscriptions to the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. Secretary Dillon estimates that there 
have been such Treasury handouts amount- 
ing to $108 billion, of which not a third has 
been repaid. 

FINANCIAL DUPLICITY 


Under plans of the New Frontier the sum 
will amount to further astronomical heights. 
And now the administration has asked for 
$7.3 billion in such an authorization for un- 
specified foreign aid. When Congressmen 
asked for some idea as to what this is to be 
used for, they were told by Secretary Rusk 
that full public discussion of such plans 
is not desirable. Secretary Dillon says this 
method is the more efficient and less costly 
method of financing such purposes. 

It is highly doubtful that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is right about its being less 
costly, but it is certainly more efficient in 
the sense that an executive dictatorship is 
able to move faster than a constitutional 
republic. 

Responsible leaders in Congress have for 
a long time denounced back-door spending. 
CLARENCE CANNON, experienced chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, quite 
properly calls it financial duplicity and fiscal 
insanity. But these protests have been ig- 
nored. We are witnessing a Government 
without responsibility, with a callous dis- 
regard of the Constitution, and with a de- 
termination to pass on our extravagence to 
our children. Perhaps Uncle Sam, whom a 
wise financier, Bernard Baruch, has often 
called Uncle Sap, is deluded into believing 
that succeeding generations will have no 
worries except to settle the family’s debt. 





One Man’s Gift: Wheat on Way to the 
Greeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we prepare to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, it is fitting that we con- 
sider the meaning which one man places 
upon the opportunities offered him in a 
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free nation. Coleman Foley, of Pleasan- 
ton, Calif., came to this country from 
Ireland at the age of 14. Since that time, 
he has availed himself of the freedoms 
guaranteed to him in America. He has 
come from the poverty he knew as a child 
to the prosperous ownership of ranch 
land in California. 

The success story of Mr. Foley is 
marked by his recent generosity in re- 
sponding to President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural request of what he could do for his 
country by offering 50 tons of wheat each 
year for 4 years to the poor of the world. 
In making this gift, Coleman Foley said: 

My object in this was to help folks who 
need help. They have been deprived of food 
and freedom and I know what that’s like. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the REcorD an ac- 
count of Mr. Foley’s gift which appeared 
in the June 23, 1961, issue of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, as well as a fitting 
editorial tribute to him which appeared 
in the June 28, 1961, issue of the San 
Leandro Morning News: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 23, 
1961] 


WHEAT ON Way TO THE GREEKS—PLEASANTON 
MaAn’s Girt Is BLESSED 


(By Peter Hann) 


Coleman Foley, once a penniless Irish im- 
migrant, yesterday gave the United States 
50 tons of wheat to help the world. 

Foley, a highly successful rancher now, 
but still a simple man, said he did it because 
“I know what it’s like to be hungry.” 

The $4,000 worth of grain, first private 
donation to President Kennedy’s food for 
peace program, was handed over at a cere- 
mony at Foley’s Sullivan ranch near 
Pleasanton, in southern Alameda County. 

But although the day was a cool one, it 
was an uncommonly warm half-hour for 
Foley. 

As a procession of church Officials of the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program, the 
agency collecting the wheat, praised his 
generosity, Foley hitched up his blue jeans 
or scratched the 2-day stubble on his face. 

“I am proud to be here with such a man 
as Mr. Foley,” said the Right Reverend 
James Pike, Episcopal bishop of California. 
“Through this fine gift, he has got the pro- 
gram moving and I am sure it will sweep 
the country.” 

Foley shifted from one foot to another 
and gazed longingly at a brown hillside of 
waving grain. 

“This wheat will go toward helping the 
people of three Greek villages, Melinghi, 
Dodoni, and Mandion,” said S. A. Bouphidis, 
Consul General of Greece. “With its help 
they will build an irrigation project.” 

Foley clasped and unclasped his big brown 
fists. He blinked as a wind swept up from 
the cattle pen. 

“There could be no more appropriate place 
for this gift than these villages,” said Al- 
bert W. Farmer, director of CROP. “Every 
one of the 125 families there will benefit.” 

The Reverend John G. Geranios, of the 
Annunciation Greek Orthodox Church, also 
spoke and the grain was blessed by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Thomas F. Scahill, dean 
of Alameda County. 

Then came Foley’s turn. Licking his lips 
firmly, he stabbed a finger at the circle of 
people. 

“My object in this was to help folks who 
need help. They have been deprived of food 
and freedom and I know what that’s like.” 

In a heavy brogue, he went on: 

“When I heard about President Kennedy's 
program, I wanted to help. That’s how this 
came about.” 
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Later, Foley said he had felt the pinch of 
hunger as a boy in Ireland, which he left 
at the age of 14. 

The speeches done, he led the crowd down 
the hill to a pen where he supervised the 
auction of farmyard pets belonging to eight 
of his children. 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS MORE 


This raised another $200 for food for peace, 
to which Foley intends to give 50 tons o: 
wheat for each of the next 4 years—all of 
which he will grow on his 1,400-acre ranch. 

He will be honored for his contribution at 
an Official White House function next Thurs- 
day where he will meet Mr. Kennedy, to 
whom he thas talked many times. 

Foley then intends to go on to Europe 
and perhaps visit Greece. 

“After that, I want to see if we can get 
some children from the Congo, may three or 
four, to live with us. I'd like to see them 
through high school.” 





[From the San Leandro News, June 28, 1961] 
COLEMAN FOLEY PROOF or U.S. OPPORTUNITIES 


Coleman Foley, southern Alameda County 
rancher, is the first person in the United 
States to take part in President Kennedy’s 
U.S. food for peace program. 

Foley last week donated 50 tons of wheat— 
and he will donate the same amount each 
year for the next 4 years—through Christian 
Rural Overseas Program of Church World 
Relief—-to aid less fortunate people overseas. 

Officials of the food for peace program 
estimates that this total of 200 tons will be 
sufficient to provide one-third loaf of bread 
each to more than 10 million people. 

More important than the donation of 
food, the gift was a testimonial by Foley 
of the good and abundant life he has found 
in the United States, and in making the 
gift speaks most eloquently to the world of 
the immigrant who made good in this 
country. 

Coleman came to the United States as an 
immigrant boy from Ireland at the age of 
13. He now owns and operates extensive 
cattle and farmland areas in California and 
Nevada. 

When he heard President Kennedy’s appeal 
for food for peace he did not wait to be 
asked, Coleman contacted the Kennedy peo- 
ple and offered his wheat plus livestock to 
be sold to raise more funds for the project. 

In this action, Foley no doubt recalled the 
words of the President, when he said, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following newsletter 
of July 1, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

JuLy 1, 1961.—The case for the Dallas Fed- 
eral Building was my subject in a special or- 
der on the floor of the House. As reported 
earlier (see newsletter of June 17, 1961), this 
action was a responsibility forced upon me 
as I saw it, by a political party line vote re- 
jecting authorization of the building, after 
approval and reapproval over a 5-year pe- 
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riod. My presentation in the name of the 1 
million people of the Fifth District, and the 
several million served by Dallas Federal 
courts and officers, stressed the merits of the 
building: (1) Convenience and efficiency— 
a centralized location of 17 widely scattered 
agencies and Federal courts will better serve 
those needing and seeking Federal help, and 
improve the convenience, efficiency, and 
comfort of Federal personnel; (2) economy— 
1ental savings of $990,000 per year, plus 
$870,000 refurbishing of the present build- 
ing at 1114 Commerce, anyway, and a cost 
annually of $2.35 per square foot compared 
to approximately $5 Dallas going rate, if 
leased; (3) good government—this point is 
the most important and had better be clear- 
ly understood by every citizen, particularly 
the rank and file of our people whose main 
contact with the Government is paying 
taxes. This issue, like many, can be simply 
stated or complicated and distorted out of 
all understandable shape, even by the well 
meaning. 

The issue at stake: Do we have government 
based on fact and merit or do we have “power 
politics,” the rewarding or punishing of dis- 
tricts and individuals, and their political 
leaders making deals outside the normal leg- 
islative process. Note at this point the con- 
cern of certain Dallas leaders, whomever 
they may be, that my speaking out and call- 
ing attention to the merits of the building 
and its political rejection, might jeopardize 
the attainment of the building and/or 
alienate certain political leaders. Realize, 
too, then, the capitulation of these people to 
power politics, rather than representative 
government (the Republic within a democ- 
racy). Imagine some being so cowed by and 
fearful of the power of political leaders that 
they would prefer to agree to deals, to wait 
until “the building is given to us.” 

On the other hand, where are those who 
believe that Federal buildings are studied 
and approved by legislative process of Con- 
gress and the administration on the basis 
of fact and merit? I choose to believe that 
I represent far more of the latter than the 
former. For my part, so long as I am the 
Member of Congress representing the Fifth 
District, I shall vote on the basis of merit. 
There will be no deals outside the normal 
legislative process, and no fear, intimidation, 
or reprisals. So long as most Dallas citizens 
believe this, so long will I be willing to rep- 
resent the Fifth District, and no power on 
earth will intimidate me, coerce me, or cause 
me to change position apart from the merit 
of the proposal. By doing this I can protect 
the workingman from a dictatorial labor 
boss, I can protect the voiceless thousands 
from the selfishness or greed of misguided 
businessmen and business interests, and, 
most of all, I can protect and preserve our 
constitutional Government, which alone as- 
sures our personal freedom, dignity, and 
opportunity. 

The Department of Defense appropriations 
bill, 1962, involved a 43-page bill, a 73-page 
report, and 6 volumes of printed documen- 
tary testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. The total cost of this national 
defense bill is $42,942 million ($43 billion), 
which is $2,427 million more than last year 
and approximately $6 million less than re- 
quested in the budget. Understandable 
breakdowns in two ways: 

First, by function: Personnel, $12,050 mil- 
lion; operation and maintenance, $10,937 
million ; procurement, $14,881 million; and 
research, development, test and evaluation, 
$4,842 million. 

Second, by organization: Army, $10,359 
million; Navy, $13,458 million; Air Force, 
$17,583 million; Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, $1,310 million. These sums give the 
United States the strongest balanced mili- 
tary force in the world. We are warned that 
our capability in limited war must be 
brought up to the excellence of our all-out 
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nuclear power. The shift gradually from 
aircraft to missiles is being accomplished. 
At the same time that we improve our 
nuclear missiles we are developing an ever 
more sensitive and accurate BMEWS (ballis- 
tic missile early warning system). Our em- 
phasis is still on massive retaliation as the 
deterrent of general war. At the same time 
we are better prepared than ever for so- 
called limited warfare by flexible, and highly 
mobile forces. 

As I see it, the dangers facing us are not 
in the excellence of our military arms and 
personnel—that is, in our weapons and ca- 
pability, but in our planning and execution, 
in other words, our leaders. The success 
of military ventures rests now—after appro- 
priating the money—on our leaders, our 
President, the Commander in Chief, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and other military leaders, 
our Intelligence Department leaders, and of 
course, those who can keep us out of war 
in the first place, the Secretary of State and 
those in positions of responsibility in the 
State Department. The policy laid down by 
the President must be firm with no ap- 
peasement—firm, tough self-interest, clear- 
ly stated and easily understood by friend and 
foe alike who respect only strength and firm 
action. Any weakness on our part or ap- 
peasement in Berlin, Laos, Asia, Europe, 
Cuba, South America, or elsewhere, will ad- 
vance the encroachment of the Communists 
on us and the free world, thus increasing 
the danger of war which we have uninten- 
tionally invited. We must draw a line now 
at which we are prepared to fight and stick 
to it with no further thought of compromise 
or appeasement in any manner. It should 
be cur continued hope and prayer that the 
President recognizes this even when his ad- 
visers don’t. 





“An Evening With Senator George Nor- 
ris,” an Address by Claude R. Wickard 
at the George W. Norris National Cen- 
tennial, Washington, D.C., May 17, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a moving tribute paid 
by a distinguished citizen of Indiana, the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, former 
Secretary of Agriculture and Administra- 
tor of REA, to the late Senator George 
W. Norris during the National Centennial 
Conference in honor of Senator Norris 
recently. 

The text of the address follows: 

AN EVENING WITH SENATOR GEORGE NORRIS 
(An address by Claude R. Wickard at the 

George W. Norris National Centennial, 

Washington, D.C., May 17, 1961) 

My wife and I have very vivid memories 
of the evening of June 2, 1941. Senator 
George Norris spent that evening in our home 
in Washington. To us no evening was more 
rewarding. We felt that we had gained much 
by becoming better acquained with one of 
our Nation’s greatest statesmen. 

George Norris had to his credit more leg- 
islative reforms and more progressive legisla- 
tion than can be credited to any other Mem- 
ber of Congress in our Nation’s history. 
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His colleagues told me that he had more 
influence on the voting of the Members of 
Congress than any other Senator. I knew 
that President Roosevelt invariably gave his 
opinions and requests favorable considera- 
tion. 

I knew that much or most of Senator Nor- 
ris’ legislative victories came only after long 
uphill battles against determined and well- 
entrenched opposition. 

But I was curious about what inspired or 
motivated George Norris to be so unselfishly 
and consistently devoted to the furthering of 
the rights and opportunities of his fellow 
Americans. 

Jim Rowe, then assistant to President 
Roosevelt, and I were discussing our admira- 
tion for Norris one day when he said he 
would like to meet him. I said I was most 
anxious to become better acquainted with 
him. Our guests for this memorable evening 
were Senator Norris and his wife, Jim Rowe 
and his wife, and Senator Norris’ daughter, 
Mrs. Robertson and her husband, who was 
the Senator’s assistant. 

We kept the group small and intimate and 
the evening informal. After we finished 
dinner, I asked Senator Norris to sit in a 
comfortable chair at one end of the living 
room, while the rest of us gathered in front 
of him. 

VIVID IMPRESSIONS 

My wife and I retain some very vivid im- 
pressions of Senator Norris as we sat in 
front of him that night. Her strongest im- 
pression was the humbleness of the man. 
He never gave a hint of being boastful when 
he talked of his accomplishments. He did 
not exult in his victories. There was no in- 
dication that he expected acclaim for what 
he had done for his fellow Americans. 

I, too, was impressed with his humbleness 
but I was also deeply impressed with what I 
shall term the serenity of the man on this 
occasion. Senator Norris was in the 80th 
year of his life and in the 39th year of his 
service in the Congress of the United States. 
Obviously the end of that service was ap- 
proaching. I gained the distinct impres- 
sion that night that Senator Norris was at 
peace with his fellowman, with his God, and 
with himself. He never gave any indication 
of regrets, of bitterness over defeats, or 
enmity toward his opponents. 

To start the Senator talking, I asked him 
the question which had been on my mind, 
“Senator, what inspired you to be such a 
devoted liberal during your public career?” 
He did not answer my question directly. He 
began by telling us about his boyhood and 
youth on the family farm in northwestern 
Ohio. He told us of the abject poverty 
which was the lot of his widowed mother 
and her large family of which he was the only 
living son. He described the long hours of 
hard labor to meet the family’s food and 
fuel needs. He referred frequently to his 
mother’s deep religious convictions and her 
high moral code. He told of her kindness 
and her spirit of tolerance. Despite her long 
hard hours of work and sacrifice, she did 
not complain. She insisted that her children 
gain as much schooling as possible—some- 
thing that she had never had. 

He told us of many incidents but there 
was one which seemed to have left a vety 
deep impression on him. I know it did on 
me when he related it. 


WORKED ON FARMS 


When the wheat harvest came each year, 
young Norris worked on neighboring farms 
to earn some money which was sorely needed 
by the Norris family. The McCormick 
reaper which had been invented several years 
before merely replaced the cradle, a hand 
tool used for cutting and swathing the grain 
on the ground. There still remained the 
hard, backbreaking work of making a dou- 
ble band from the straw in the swath and 
using it to bend the straw in the swath into 
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bundles or sheaves. Six or ten men work- 
ing hard in the hot sun were needed to fol- 
low each harvester for this purpose. Be- 
cause of the hard work and skill required, 
these men received comparatively good 
wages. 

On this particular occasion George had 
worked in the harvest fields for a week and 
went directly to bed when he arrived home 
on Saturday night. The next morning he 
arose a little later than usual and found 
his mother waiting for him. She began to 
question him about his activities the night 
before. When she was finally assured that 
her son had come straight from work, she 
offered a prayer of thanks. 

Here was the cause of his mother’s 
anxiety. The owner of a neighboring farm 
had put into operation a machine called the 
Marsh Harvester. It not only cut the stand- 
ing grain—it bound it into sheaves. This 
machine caused a lot of excitement. The 
men who were willing to work hard in the 
harvest fields saw in this machine the end 
of their opportunity to earn some money 
to provide winter clothes and other neces- 
sities for their families. Their fear and re- 
sentment led some of the men to destroy 
the machine by fire on that Saturday night. 

No family needed the harvest money more 
than the Norris family but George’s mother 
was much more concerned about whether 
her son had broken the law by becoming a 
member of the group which had destroyed 
the machine. According to her standards, 
the challenge of poverty must be met by 
righteous and legal means, 


HUMANITARIAN AND LIBERAL 


By telling us about this incident and by 
describing his boyhood and family life, he 
gave us the answer to the question I had 
asked him about what inspired him to be 
a humanitarian and a liberal. 

I began my second question by pointing 
out that many men who had risen from 
poverty and hardship to positions of affiu- 
ence and influence turned their backs on 
those who could not or did not so improve 
their situations. I reminded him that many 
men had come to Congress as liberals, grad- 
ually became more conservative and in some 
cases, even reactionary. My question was 
why he never wavered or faltered in his 
liberalism. With a faint smile, he said that 
he had reversed the process which I had 
described because he had come into Con- 
gress as a conservative. _ 

He told us how the representatives of a 
large railroad had helped to persuade him 
to become a candidate for Congress in op- 
position to the radical Populist candidate. 
He had made available to him campaign 
literature including speeches made in Con- 
gress by leaders of his party. He used these 
speeches in his campaign because they ad- 
vocated measures which appealed to him as 
sound and worthy of his support. He was 
elected. When he went to Congress, he made 
inquiry about the man who made the 
speeches which gave him the background 
for his campaign pledges. He was told that 
the man rarely ever made speeches on the 
floor of the Congress but had them inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD so they could 
be used as campaign material. He was told 
that he should forget about these speeches 
and what they advocated as there was no 
chance that such measures would be en- 
acted into law. This was a great shock to 
George Norris. To him it was nothing but 
deceit and dishonesty. He felt that he had 
unwittingly become a participant in this 
kind of fraud. His sense of moral values 
led him to resolve to do everything in his 
power to see that such practices were elim- 
inated or corrected. To him it was not 
enough to vote for reforms. He felt the 
obligation to lead the fight for them even 
in the face of powerful and stubborn 
opposition. 


July 5 


Twelve years of congressional fighting and 
two Presidential vetoes did not stop George 
Norris in his efforts to have his TVA bill 
enacted into law. 


WORST DEFEAT 


I believe it worthwhile and timely to 
briefly describe what George Norris regarded 
as his worst defeat. 

After World War I American farmers 
found themselves in dire economic circum- 
stances because they could not sell at fair 
prices what they were able to produce. Sen- 
ator Norris, then chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, introduced a bill 
which would create a Federal agency whose 
responsibility it would be to make the sur- 
plus of American farms available to the 
hungry people of other nations. His bill ran 
into stiff opposition, including that of the 
President and Vice President. During the 
debate on the bill, Senator Norris collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion. His bill was defeated 
in the meantime. 

To quote his own words, “The defeat of 
that legislation was the greatest single dis- 
appointment of all my public service in Con- 
gress. I had grown accustomed to the ebb 
and flow of battle. * * * I myself had known 
what it was to lose fights. Yet I could not 
reconcile myself to the thought that one 
populous region in the world was desperate, 
undernourished, starving in thousands of 
instances for the simple necessities of human 
life—and at the same time millions in an- 
other part of the world, separated by oceans 
and land, were suffering and agonized because 
of the overproduction of these same necessi- 
ties.” 

LEGISLATOR OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


In a letter to a friend Senator Norris said, 
“A government in its truest sense is a method 
to bring to humanity the greatest amount of 
happiness and is founded, after all, upon the 
love of man for man.” 

As I think about the things Senator Norris 
told us in our home that night and as I re- 
flect upon his actions in public life, I think 
I have the answer as to what inspired him 
and guided him in becoming the most effec- 
tive legislator of human rights who ever sat 
in the Congress of this Nation. To use his 
own words, he adhered to the only course 
which satisfied his own conscience. His 
mother instilled in him a very sharp and 
sensitive conscience. He never let it become 
dull by ambition, selfishness, or defeat. 


In today’s worldwide struggle for the 
minds of men, we must prove that we as 
@ people adhere to our conscience in our 
Government and in our private lives. 

I am glad that our President recently 
called attention to the need for higher ethics 
in public office. I regret that it seemed nec- 
essary for him to do so. 

We have learned recently that officials of 
some of our large corporations have fol- 
lowed unethical practices. So far as the 
electrical industry is concerned, I would like 
to observe that efforts to stifle competition 
have not been confined to the manufactur- 
ing segment of the industry. The worst 
thing about payola in television programs 
or elsewhere is the public apathy to such 
practices. 

ADHERENCE TO MORAL CODES 


The point I am making is that it is in 
the homes of Americans where there must 
be an awakening to the need for adherence 
to the moral codes. 

A child is not born with a conscience. 
He learns by example and instruction the 
difference between right and wrong. If he 
becomes aware that his father is given to 
unethical practices in dealing with his em- 
ployer, his competition, or the public, he is 
apt to think it smart to take advantage of 
his playmates. If the child in the close asso- 
ciation with his mother does not acquire a 
clear and controlling conscience, the chances 
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are poor that he will ever be governed by 
one. 

George Norris never permitted his con- 
science to become weak or dull. Because 
of that fact our Government is a better 
government. Our Nation is a happier place 
to live. 

FATHER OF TVA 


I also include in the Recorp a fine 
article by Dan Kidney in the May 21, 
1961, issue of the Indianapolis Times. 
The article is entitled “Father of TVA— 
Wickard Pays Tribute to Norris.” 

The article follows: 

FaTHER OF TVA—WICKARD Pays TRIBUTE TO 
Norris 


(By Dan Kidney) 


WASHINGTON.—One of the most intimate 
and revealing tributes to the late, great Sen- 
ator George W. Norris, during a 2-day na- 
tional centennial conference here this week, 
came from Claude R. Wickard, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and REA Administrator, 
who served under both the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. 

Coming here with Mrs. Wickard, from 
their farm home at Camden, Ind., Wickard 
told of an evening Senator Norris, who was 
known as the father of TVA, spent with 
them, when Wickard was in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet. 

The date was June 2, 1941. The Wickards 
invited Senator Norris to their home here 
to meet James Rowe, then assistant to F.D.R. 

“We kept the group small and intimate 
and the evening informal,” Wickard told 
the cetennial conference, paying tribute to 
Norris. 


“After we finished dinner, I asked Senator 
Norris to sit in a comfortable chair at the 
end of our living room while the rest of 
us gathered in front of him. 

“My wife and I retain some very vivid im- 
pressions of Senator Norris as we sat in front 
of him that night. Her strongest impression 
was the humbleness of the man. He never 
gave a hint of being boastful when he talked 
of his accomplishments. He did not exult 
in his victories. There was no indication 
that he expected acclaim for what he had 
done for his fellow Americans. 

“TI, too, was impressed with his humbleness 
but I was also deeply impressed with what I 
shall term the serenity of the man on this 
occasion. Senator Norris was in the 80th 
year of his life and in the 39th year of his 
service in the Congress of the United States. 

“Obviously the end of that service was 
approaching. I gained the distinct impres- 
sion that night that Senator Norris was at 
peace with his fellow man, with his God, 
and with himself. He never gave any indi- 
cation of regrets, of bitterness over defeats, 
or enmity toward his opponents.” 


This observation startled some of the 
youngsters attending the conference, who 
had read or heard that when Norris was de- 
feated at last as Senator from Nebraska, he 
had considered his lifework unrewarding. 

First coming to Congress as a conservative 
Republican, Norris was one of the “Young 
Turks” in leading the House fight against 
Speaker Joseph Cannon, Republican, of Illi- 
nois. Having overthrown “Cannonism,” 
which was the one-man rule over House 
policies and performance, Norris went on to 
the Senate, teamed up with the Progressives 
there and ran the last time as an Inde- 
pendent. He was defeated by the late Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, who was opposed to much Norris had 
stood for. ' 


The Wickard speeech dealt with the moral 
lessons of hard work, sacrifice and courage 
which Norris said he had learned from his 
mother as a child and never would forget. 
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“It was his mother who had inspired him 
to be a humanitarian and a liberal,” Wickard 
concluded. 

He added that he considered Norris “the 
most effective legislator for human rights 
who ever sat in the Congress of this Nation.” 

“George Norris never permitted his con- 
science to become weak or dull. Because of 
that fact our Government is a better govern- 
ment. Our Nation is a happier place to live.” 





Dr. J. R. Lewis Is Saluted at 78 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J. 
R. Lewis, of Ripley, Tenn., in my con- 
gressional district was saluted on his 78th 
birthday. I have known him personally 
for many years and he has made a won- 
derful contribution to his community. 
The following article from an outstand- 
ing newspaper in my district, the Lauder- 
dale County Enterprise, will be of inter- 
est to the Members of this body: 

Dr. J. R. Lewis Is SALurep aT 78 as HE 
Serves His PATIENTS AND CITIZENS 


Dr. James Rhea Lewis, of Ripley, was paid 
tribute Monday in the “Our Home Folks” 
column of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
which reported that “he hasn’t the slightest 
notion of retiring from daily duties which he 
tranquilly pursues as faithfully and fruit- 
fully as ever. 

“His career has been threefold—physician, 
businessman, and public servant. He left 
commercial endeavor after 7 years, in which 
he was Lauderdale County’s original Ford 
dealer, but he has been a busy “country 
doctor” for 58 years and a public servant for 
50 of them. He still holds his county’s 
highest elective office, that of county court 
judge. 

“Dr. Lewis was born at Arp, a rural com- 
munity west of Ripley. His parents were 
Henry Harrison Lewis and Fannie Rhea 
Lewis. He was 1 of 6 sons and he had 2 
sisters, too. He received his grade school 
and secondary education at Ripley, includ- 
ing a 5-year siege of Latin. 

“In 1901 he entered the Memphis Hospital 
Medical College, which 12 years later was 
to be consolidated into the University of 
Tennessee. 

“He received his temporary license in 1903, 
and armed with this and his few instru- 
ments, he set out to establish a practice in 
Golddust, an isolated hamlet on the Mis- 
sissippi River 20 miles west of Ripley. He 
had made arrangements to hang out his 
shingle before Lambuth’s store there. 


THAT “TORRIFIED FEVER” 


“Just getting there proved far from easy. 
About half the distance was covered by flood- 
waters, and rain poured all day. From the 
bluffs he took a skiff and later transferred 
to two mules, who had to swim part of the 
way. 

“Then, at his destination a scare awaited 
him. , 

“The first patients he was called to see 
were four children, brothers and sisters of 
one already dead. On his way to the home, 
he asked the father what the trouble seemed 
to be. ‘Doctor, they’ve got that torrified 
fever,’ the man said. The doctor was silently 
rebuking himself for having totally forgot- 
ten any reference to this disease by his pro- 
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fessors when they reached the home and he 
found the children were suffering from 
typhoid. 

“He finished medical school in April 1904, 
and received his permanent license. On 
January 1, 1907, when the county court 
elected him county health officer, he moved 
to Ripley—again across floodwaters and 
through pouring rain. He served as county 
health officer 31 years. 

“He was,accustomed to the hazards of 
water transportation, as when the stern- 
wheeler Ferd Herold swamped his hollow-log 
dugout. In the hills he usually could travel 
by buggy, but roads were poor and miry. 

“One day in 1907, he was returning from 
a call in Durhamville community when he 
met a colleague and former mentor, Dr. G. A. 
Lusk, and they reined up to chat. ‘Let’s 
get out of this mud awhile,’ Dr. Lusk sug- 
gested, and found Dr. Lewis agreeable. They 
left for New York to spend 6 weeks in post- 
graduate study at the Polyclinic—and take 
in the Harry K. Thaw trial. 

“Dr. Lewis returned to Polyclinic in 1911 
to study further, and in 1914 took more in- 
struction at Johns Hopkins. He went to New 
York again in 1917, and in 1931 had a 4- 
month postgraduate course at Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville. He has missed few 
of the University of Tennessee short courses 
for physicians. 

“During his career, he has delivered over 
7,000 youngsters, including as many as 3 
generations in 1 family. 

“He sometimes was summoned to treat 
patients as far away as Osceola and Luxora, 
Ark., having to cross the Mississippi by ferry. 
His wife, the former Rosa Reviere, would 
heat bricks and put them in the blankets of 
his buggy on cold nights for these journeys. 


“FOUR DAYS WITHOUT SLEEP 


“Later, when he acquired a 1909 car, he 
often chugged over icy, rutted roads which 
cut the tires to shreds. When three went, 
he’d have to remove the fourth to keep the 
vehicle steering straight. 

“It was in World War I days that the flu 
epidemic drove him hardest. He once visited 
patients for 4 days and nights without sleep. 

“His children, Mont, Rhea, and Mrs. 
Stewart Nunn, who often accompanied him 
on his calls, never knew him to refuse a call. 
‘He lives each day as it comes and never 
worries, frets, or stews—just lives it,’ his 
son-in-law says. 

“He has forgotten few of his patients, 
though they number far into the thousands, 
and he greets many on the street whom he 
never expected to survive. 

“His quiet devotion to his patients goes 
beyond concern for their health. Many 
times he speaks to them of spiritual matters, 
and often he has joined in prayer at their 
bedsides. He is an elder of Ripley’s Presby- 
terian Church. 

“Many honors have come his way, though 
he keeps little track of them. Two of the 
most important, perhaps, were the Golden 
T Certificate he received from the University 
of Tennessee in 1954, and the vice-presidency 
of the Tennessee Medical Association. 

“He served as direct representative from 
his county to the legislature in 1933. He 
was elected county judge in 1942 and re- 
elected in 1950 and 1958. 

“He presides over quarterly meetings of 
magistrates; supervises county business be- 
tween their sessions; has numerous commit- 
tee posts; and sits as judge for trial of law- 
suits in county court, where the docket is 
often heavy. 

“It includes all juvenile cases arising in 
Lauderdale County, and one of these brought 
Dr. Lewis fame. In 1953, three boys were 
charged with stealing some watermelons. 
After a moment of thought, Judge Lewis 
asked anyone present who’d never stolen a 
watermelon to raise his right hand. 
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“Sheriff Willard Norvell, County Attorney 
John Sanford, three State highway patrol- 
men, and all the courtroom spectators failed 
to muster a hand between them. The 
charges were dismissed and the repentant 
youngsters set free with some stern words 
of advice. 

“Wire services carried the item around the 
world, causing Dr. Lewis to receive letters 
from everywhere, some praising and others 
condemning his action. He replied cour- 
teously, ‘I’m not starting a crime wave, I’m 
just recalling my own childhood. 

“His first wife died in 1946. In 1948, he 
married Mrs. Mattie C. Holmes, of Little 
Rock. 

“Be now has a grandson, Dr. Stewart 
Lewis Nunn, who began his practice in Rip- 
ley in the shadow of a 63-bed hospital which 
Dr. Lewis was instrumental in obtaining, 
and on whose board of trustees he’s served 
since the beginning. 

“The grandson, now practicing at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., will never know 
just what it was like down there in the 
bottomlands of the Mississippi, when the 
century was young and typhoid and malaria 
were common. He’ll never know. 

“Thanks to men like Dr. Lewis, who made 
the difference.” 





Were We So Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, not so 
many months ago the new administra- 
tion won what some considered a great 
moral victory when the House voted to 
increase the size of the Rules Commit- 
tee so that it could no longer usurp the 
prerogatives of the House by obstruct- 
ing legislative proposals that were not 
to its liking. 

At that time, those of us who voted 
against the committee-packing plan— 
as I did—were severely criticized on the 
editorial pages of the liberal press, re- 
gardless of our individual motives, and 
were, ourselves, called obstructionists. 
This was so even though some of us 
pointed out that if, indeed, the commit- 
tee had from time to time departed from 
its intended role as legislative traffic cop, 
the way to avoid this was not merely to 
add more members to the committee but 
to consider an appropriate change in 
the rules of the House themselves. 

Having, myself, held to that position, 
it is with more than passing interest that 
I have read the following editorial from 
the New York Times of July 3. As I 
include it here, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I cannot help but ask, rhetori- 
cally, what do we do now: Add still more 
members? 

The article follows: 

ScHoo. Arp: STILL IMPRISONED 

Supporters of aid to private and parochial 
schools had demanded, as the price of any 
further action on the pending public-school 
bill, that there first be reported a National 
Defense Education Act amended to include 
large-scale aid to nonpublic schools. 

That condition has now been met. Even 
in the unsavory business of holding hostages, 
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it is customary to set the victim free once 
the ransom has been paid. The amended 
National Defense Education Act was the 
ransom; and so the public-school bill ought 
to be by any rules of this nasty game, lib- 
erated from the Rules Committee, where 
it has unconscionably been held by a strange 
coalition. 

It is, of course, possible that such rules, 
or any rules, do not carry weight in the Rules 
Committee. It is no secret that its ultra 
conservative chairman, Representative How- 
ARD W. SMITH, of Virginia, would prefer to 
see Federal school-aid legislation murdered 
rather than merely imprisoned. But what- 
ever his preferences, the committee has not 
the moral right to deprive Congress of the 
opportunity to debate a measure of such 
urgency. We had thought this was what 
the great administration victory over the 
Rules Committee’s leadership was all about 
earlier this year. We must have been wrong. 

The needs of public education must have 
their day on the floor of the House. Those 
who prevent that debate are shamelessly 
depriving the Nation’s public schools of des- 
perately needed assistance at a critical mo- 
ment in our country’s history. 





Pantagraph Farmwriters Receive 
Journalism Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I call attention to an honor 
which has been bestowed upon two dis- 
tinguished friends and _ constituents. 
Frank Bill and Stanley Lantz were pre- 
sented last week with what is known as 
the ASTA Award for professional agri- 
cultural journalism. They write for the 
Daily Pantagraph, of Bloomington, IIl. 
In being selected for this award they 
were publicly recognized as the most 
outstanding agricultural newspaper 
writers in the United States last year. 

The eward presentation was made 
during banquet ceremonies of the 
American Seed Trade Association’s 78th 
annual convention held in Chicago last 
week. 

The ASTA statuette has inscribed at 
the base: “The written word is the seed 
of knowledge.” This is a particularly 
appropriate inscription for Frank Bill 
and Stanley Lantz. Not only do they 
have an extensive knowledge of agri- 
culture, but they are endowed with that 
rare facility of expressing concisely and 
objectively their thoughts. 

I consratulate both of them. I con- 
gratulate the Daily Pantagraph for hav- 
ing on its staff such accomplished 
writers. As a part of my remarks I am 
including the following news item that 
appeared in the Daily Pantagraph about 
this honor that has come to Frank Bill 
and Stanley Lantz: 

PANTAGRAPH FARMWRITERS RECEIVE JOURNAL- 
IsM AWARD—SEED GROUP RECOGNIZES LANTZ, 
BILL 

(By Tony Holloway) 

Cuicaco.—Daily Pantagraph farmwriters 

Stanley Lantz and Frank Bill were honored 
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Tuesday night as the most outstanding ag- 
ricultural newspaper writers in the United 
States for 1960. 

The received the ASTA Award for pro- 
fessional agricultural Journalism at banquet 
ceremonies during the American Seed Trade 
Association’s 78th annual convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here. 

The purpose of the award (in the form 
of an ASTA statuette) is to honor those who 
are making significant contributions toward 
the welfare of agriculture and horticulture 
and acquaint outstanding writers with activi- 
ties of the American Seed Trade Association 
and the seed trade generally. 


THREE OTHERS HONORED 


Three other recipients of the award were 
Eugene Butler, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, a Dallas, Tex., agricultural maga- 
zine; George Abraham, horticulturalist col- 
umnist of the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier Express; 
and John Whiting, former editor of the 
Flower Grower magazine in New York City. 

The five were presented their statuettes by 
Gager T. Vaughan, president of ASTA and 
head of the Vaughan Seed Co. of Chicago. 


Mr. Lantz succeeded Mr. Bill as Panta- 
graph farm editor January 1, 1960. He joined 
the news staff in February of 1947 after 9 
years of newscasting with radio station 
WJBC in Bloomington. He joined Mr. Bill 
in the Pantagraph agricultural department 
in 1953. 

ATTENDED ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Lantz attended Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where he majored in English and 
speech. He served 2 years with the Army in 
the South Pacific. 

He is an officer and committee worker in 
the Baptist Church and Masonic organiza- 
tions. He and Mrs. Lantz have one daughter. 

Mr. Bill joined the Pantagraph as assistant 
to the agricultural editor, A. J. Bill, his 
father, in 1916. Except for 2 years’ duty in 
World War I, he served continuously on the 
paper until January 1 of last year, when he 
went on a part-time basis as farm editor 
emeritus. He had served as farm editor 
since 1935. 

Since 1928 he has specialized in aerial 
photographs. He is a member of Wesley 
Methodist Church, a member of the board 
of the McLean County Historical Society, 
maintains active contact with Flying Farm- 
ers, Grain Dealers’ Association, Farm Man- 
agers’ Association, and is a member of the 
agricultural-industrial committee of the IIli- 
nois Chamber of Commerce. 

The 4-day ASTA convention ends today. 





The Problem of Foreign Imports in the 
Glove Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently taken the floor of this House 
to point out to my colleagues the grave 
peril to the people of my district who 
are engaged in the essential glove indus- 
try that is represented by the tremen- 
dous increase in foreign-made gloves 
coming into America from cheap-labor 
areas abroad. I have been fighting, and 
will continue to fight, for legislation to 
curb these imports and protect the jobs 
of the people of my district. 


.* 
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In this connection, I believe the fol- 
lowing survey of reaction on the part of 
some foreign glove manufacturers to 
steps which this country should be tak- 
ing now to protect the jobs of our own 
people, may be of interest to my col- 
leagues. The observations are those of 
a leading official of the American glove 
industry, James H. Casey, Jr., executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, of Glov- 
ersville, N.Y. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I enclose an article from the 
Gloversville Leader-Herald of June 12, 
setting forth Mr. Casey’s informative re- 
port: 

JAPAN, HONG KonGc TaKE Dim VIEw or US. 

IMPORT RESTRICTIONS, CASEY TELLS GLOVE 

ASSOCIATION BOARD 


(By Roland Naish) 


Both Japan and Hong Kong take a dim 
view of any restrictive measures regarding 
their exports to the United States, James H. 
Casey, Jr., executive secretary of the National 
Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers, 
told association directors yesterday after- 
noon, 

The directors met at Johnstown Treadway 
Inn, opening the 44th annual convention of 
the national organization. 

Submitting a report on his recent trip to 
the Far East, Casey said that in his talks 
with glove manufacturers in Japan and 
Hong Kong he found that they felt that since 
the United States had taken the stand that 
it would help the economy of not only their 
countries but the underdeveloped nations of 
the world as well, any restrictive measures 
would in effect show the United States is 
not living up to its word. 

Casey pointed out to the Japanese that 
the U.S. glove market is not expanding. 

He said he attempted to explain to the 
Japanese what is happening to the USS. 
glove industry as a result of Japanese ex- 
ports but they just couldn’t seem to under- 
stand. 

He noted that the Japanese seem to have 
the idea the American public is just becom- 
ing aware of gloves. He pointed out to the 
Japanese that the consumption of gloves 
in the United States is good but that it 
can’t possibly absorb the amount of im- 
ports from Japan and other countries and 
have its own glove industry survive. 

The Japanese manufacturers, he said, ap- 
peared interested in the local glove indus- 
try in general but when it came to discuss- 
ing restrictive measures they became cun- 
ning and shy. 

Casey said the Japanese glove manufac- 
turers seem to lack a good knowledge of the 
basis of the U.S. economy. 

The Japanese are worried about Hong 
Kong and its rapidly expanding economy. 
The Hong Kong labor rates, Casey said, are 
much lower than the Japanese. 

Today, Japan feels slighted, after having 
set up voluntary quotas the country is now 
looking forward to having these increased. 

Casey pointed out the Japanese first re- 
quest, for a 30-percent jump, is frowned 
upon by the United States, and it seems as 
though some sort of compromise will be 
developed,.with an increase of approximately 
5 percent. 

Despite the fact that the Japanese feel 
slighted, they are very sensitive about the 
publicity they have been receiving in the 
United States, in Canada, and in London 
concerning the fact that Japan is flooding 
these markets with low-cost goods. 

The Japanese, Casey said, are willing to 
admit their merchandise is low in price by 
comparison, but they dislike the insinuation 
that it is below standard. Consequently, 
there is a terrific movement on foot to elimi- 
nate this thinking and to make sure that 
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Japanese merchandise is brought up to what 
is considered world standards. 

Hong Kong, he said, takes an entirely dif- 
ferent position and one that is quite chal- 
lenging. 

The three active trade associations in the 
textile field have refused to meet with rep- 
resentatives of their own government to con- 
sider the possibility of quotas. In fact, they 
are making it very clear that they have 
nothing further to discuss with anyone, un- 
less an international program is to be con- 
sidered that will recognize the productive 
capacity, the internal situation, and the eco- 
nomic situation of each country. 

As for any type of voluntary quotas or 
limitations, the directors were told that 
Hong Kong manufacturers are very adamant 
in refusing to consider any such proposal. 

Consequently, in our discussion, we were 
reminded that our basic program was to 
help backward nations; and, if such is to be 
our promise, then to ask for restrictions 
appears to them to be inconsistent with our 
own position.” 

These associations, Casey said, constantly 
had with them two professors from the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, both of whom acted 
as spokesmen for the group. They were 
really determined in advising the manufac- 
turers not to consider quotas of any type. 

“It would be my opinion that the manu- 
facturers of Hong Kong are not the least bit 
upset about world opinion. They feel their 
flourishing economy should be maintained, 
and it can only be maintained by a large 
volume of exports.” 

In speaking of quotas or limitations Casey 
said it’s hard to decide just what to do and 
at what level to determine a quota. As an 
example he pointed out that if the United 
States sets the quota at the figure set in 
1955 this would virtually eliminate Hong 
Kong from the American market since they 
produced very few gloves at that time. 

He also pointed out that if a 1955 level 
was agreed upon the question exporters to 
the United States immediately would ask is, 
“How about me? In 1955 I was a small man- 
ufacturer but today I’m one of the larger 
ones. Does that mean I have to go back to 
my 1955 level?” 

“The question of quotas and limitations is 
an involved and perplexing problem,” Casey 
declared. 

Referring to the voluntary export quota 
agreed to by Japan, Casey said the Japanese 
manufacturers have lived up to their agree- 
ment very well. However, he said, it is a 
known fact that they get additional mer- 
chandise into this country by first entering it 
in another country. 

Reporting briefly on his visit to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Casey said that graft and 
corruption appeared very evident in the 
islands. 

He said that manufacturers and officials 
seem to be reluctant to squeal on anyone for 
fear of that person being avenged through 
someone else or through harassment of the 
manufacturer. 

In the city of Manila, he said there were 
some measures of protection for the working- 
man but in the province there appeared to 
be none. 

“Because of the graft and corruption, if a 
manufacturer isn’t careful he would go broke 
in a year’s time.” 

Glove manufacturers maintain wire fences 
around their plants and a guard at the gate 
who checks in each worker. The workers, he 
said, are searched before being allowed to 
leave the plant. If a manufacturer isn’t 
careful, Casey said, he is liable to buy back 
his own gloves in Manila. 

Within the glove plants there are a number 
of off limits signs posted on various rooms 
and no one is permitted to walk about. The 
workers are expected to work while in the 
plant and that is it, the executive secretary 
concluded. 
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Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a most informative interview 
with our former colleague, George Mc- 
Govern, who now serves as Director of 
Food for Peace Agency. 

The interview, which is published in 
the July 1, 1961, issue of Concern, a pub- 
lication of the General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns of the Methodist 
Church, contains, in question-and-an- 
swer form, a great deal of useful infor- 
mation about the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 


Foop ror PEACE—TuH1Is AGENCY USES AMERI- 
CAN ABUNDANCE To ADVANCE THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


(By Winston Taylor) 


A man who dislikes the word “surplus” 
but who likes what American abundance can 
do for the less fortunate is the head of the 
Nation’s Food for Peace Agency. The pro- 
gram is not new, but George McGovern is 
its first Director and a prime mover in put- 
ting a positive note into each word of the 
agency title. 

An active Methodist who already has been 
a bomber pilot, earned a doctor of philosophy 
degree, taught college history and served in 
Congress, McGovern is obliged to talk about 
millions of bushels and billions of dollars— 
but he talks about people as individuals. 

At this stage, food for peace is benefiting 
some 50 million persons around the world. 

Fully supported by a special task-force re- 
port and by his own long interest in the 
utilization rather than the mere storage of 
commodities, the Director asserts: 

“We're trying to get away from the con- 
cept of surplus disposal to a concept of con- 
structive use of our agricultural abundance, 
It’s good to use our surplus, but it’s bad to 
consider this operation as ‘unloading a prob- 
lem’.”’ 

“The production of American agriculture 
is one of our truly great assets,” says Mc- 
Govern, who comes from the farming State 
of South Dakota. But, as one of the young- 
est leaders in the current youthful admini- 
stration, he proceeds to add that “we ought 
to explore with imagination and vigor and 
compassion the various ways we can use the 
abundance to advance the cause of peace 
and freedom.” 

In an interview, Mr. McGovern made the 
following statements. Parentheses contain 
items about current developments. 

Question. What is the authorization for 
food for peace? 

Answer. The basic legislation is Public Law 
480, passed in 1954, and providing operating 
personnel, but no director. 

(By Executive order of President Kennedy, 
McGovern was named Special Assistant to the 
President, and Director of Food for Peace. 
This calls for coordination of the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture, State De- 
partment, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and other agencies. 

(In fiscal 1960, U.S. agricultural exports 
were valued at $4.5 billion. For 31 percent of 
this, financed mostly through Public Law 480 
and the Mutual Security Act, the United 
States did not get dollars but either made 
grants or sold for inconvertible currencies. 
Public Law 480 includes: (1) sales for foreign 
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currency, (2) grants for emergency relief 
and economic development projects, (3) do- 
nations through voluntary agencies, (4) 
barter for equivalent value in strategic ma- 
terials. The grants and donations accounted 
for only 2 percent each of total farm ex- 
ports last year. 

(PFP reimburses the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for materials released and pays 
shipping costs.) 

Question. Why was a $2 billion supple- 
ment recommended by the task force? (This 
has already been granted by Congress.) 

Answer. The $1.5 billion authorized for 
fiscal 1961 was nearly exhausted because of 
a 4-year sale contract negotiated with India. 
Food for Peace could sign no commitments 
beyond its annual authorization, even for 
long-term shipments. Until further au- 
thorization was granted, several agreements 
had to be held up. 

Question. What has been your procedure 
in the new emphasis? 

Answer. We have undertaken surveys of 
world food needs through the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and private agencies, 
to secure information on food deficits and 
to learn how we might better gear our pro- 
duction to meet the real needs abroad. We 
also made a special visit to Latin America in 
your Latin American tour? 


LATIN AMERICAN TOUR 


Question. What ideas did you get from 
your Latin American tour? 

Answer. We tried to take a good close look 
at present programs and to give Latin Amer- 
ican officials a chance to tell their views. 
We listened more than we talked—we need 
to do more of this. We were the first for- 
eigners received by Brazil’s new President, 
Janio Quadros, and he immediately ap- 
pointed two committees for cooperation. 

Question. What countries are receiving 
food for peace? 

Answer. Ninety-nine are now involved, in 
Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin Amer- 
ica, with the European share diminishing. 
More will be involved. Distribution is very 
small so far in Africa, but some substantial 
shipments have gone to the Congo. 

Question. Is distribution of surplus foods 
within the U.S. part of food for peace? 

Answer. No. This is under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We cannot make com- 
mitments for oversea use until domestic 
needs are satisfied. President Kennedy’s 
first Executive order, expanding foods avail- 
able for U.S. relief had no effect on, oversea 
distribution. 

Question. Can food for peace be related 
to U.N. efforts? 

Answer. We are coordinating our pro- 
gram with the U.N. freedom-from-hunger 
5-year program. We also will investigate 
multilateral opportunities. 

(The United States has offered to contrib- 
ute $40 million in commodities toward an 
initial U.N. food reserve of $100 million, 
which McGovern called “the most significant 
action taken by the U.S. Government to 
strengthen U.N—FAO activities.”’) 

Question. With the wide unemployment in 
this country, how does labor react to ship- 
ments overseas? 

Answer. There is great concern with our 
unemployment. Distribution is first for our 
own people, with no shipments overseas un- 
less first made available here. The Ameri- 
can people, including labor, have given warm 
support to food for peace and want to see 
the extra food put to good use. People want 
to use it as an instrument of peace. Food 
for peace also has broad bipartisan support. 

RELATION TO PEACE CORPS 

Question. What relation does this have to 
the Peace Corps? 

Answer. The Corps would be very helpful 
in aiding local governments or voluntary or- 
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ganizations in better distribution. Close 
liaison has been maintained with the Peace 
Corps to develop the most effective utiliza- 
tion of Peace Corps personnel in Food for 
Peace. 

Question. What are the problems of dis- 
tribution? 

Answer. We need to protect the domestic 
markets of local producers, not disrupt the 
export market of other countries, and not 
destroy commercial markets. We are re- 
quired by law to consider our own markets 
and not replace sales with donations. While 
in Latin America, we went to Argentina, 
which does not need our aid, to assure it as 
an exporter that we would not work against 
its export interests. 

Question. Can you work through churches 
and other voluntary agencies? 

Answer. We want to make available what- 
ever they can efficiently use, and to make as- 
surances so that their programs can be 
planned for several years. Voluntary agen- 
cies could increase the scope of their dis- 
tribution if assured of supplies. At present 
we are doing everything possible to make ad- 
ditional commodities available. Support for 
church world service is important. It re- 
ceives relief foods free but has costsfor staff, 
program, and freight. 

(At present 20 U.S. and 2 U.N. agencies 
distribute nearly 2 billion pounds of food- 
stuffs per year, with a value of nearly $200 
million, in 93 countries, benefiting 50 million 
people. Such food is donated by the Gov- 
ernment, which pays the cost of ocean 
freight, while the voluntary agency pays over- 
land freight and handles final distribution.) 

Question. What foods are included under 
Food for Peace? 

Answer. Nonfat dried milk, fats and oils, 
flour, cornmeal, wheat, and corn. 

Question. Is anything other than food in- 
cluded? 

Answer. Yes, cotton. 

Question. What processing is done before 
distribution? 

Answer. Wheat is ground into flour, corn 
into meal, cottonseed turned into oil. We 
are looking into the possibility of other 
processing. Some of this is done here and 
some overseas, so we are watching the effect 
on the employment situation. 

Question. Since you see this as not just 
a surplus disposal operation, are foodstuffs 
not on the surplus list included? 

Answer. One of Food for Peace’s early di- 
rectives was to make edible oils available to 
the voluntary agencies, even though they 
were not in surplus. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture had to buy them in the open market. 
We have assurance that they will continue to 
be available for the program even after 
this year. 

(These oils were added because low calorie 
intake is not the only problem in under- 
nourishment. The task force report noted 
that “hundreds of millions of people subsist 
on diets short of energy value, lacking in 
proteins and fats and oils.’’) 


° NEW APPROACHES NEEDED 


Question. What are some of the new ap- 
proaches to the food problem? 

Answer. We need to develop more school 
feeding—this is an exciting opportunity to 
help the undernourished. This can be either 
government-to-government or by private 
agencies. It is one sure way of getting the 
food into the hands and into the stomachs 
of the people who most need it. 

(One of the latest agreements was with 
Peru, to supply bread, powdered milk and 
other commodities to 30,000 Peruvian school- 
children, which McGovern said he hoped 
would be a pilot project for Latin America.) 

We need to expand bold efforts for human 
betterment, designed to reach those segments 
of the population of underdeveloped coun- 
tries who are so poverty stricken as not 
to reap any benefit from concessional sales 
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(in which food bought from the United 
States is added to the recipient country's 
stock and resold). 

Agreements tentatively reached with sev- 
eral countries would use commodities to al- 
leviate serious problems of unemployment 
and underemployment. For instance, using 
food for partial payment of wages and for 
purchase of tools to build a road which would 
open up a large agricultural area. Or using 
rice for part payment of wages to workers 
on a diversion canal needed as part of a 
large river irrigation system. 

We have.asked Congress for authority to 
make surplus commodities available to es- 
tablish national food reserves in underde- 
veloped countries, with payment made only 
when withdrawals are made. 

Question. Is there a public committee on 
food for peace? 


Answer. An American Food for Peace 
Council, representing a wide variety of con- 
cerns, has been named by President Kennedy. 
Its aims are to inform Americans, to receive 
contributions and to make people aware of 
the world’s needs. 

Question. Is there any provision for emer- 
gency relief? 

Answer. Yes, title II of the law provides 
for donations to meet emergency condi- 
tions. Agreements are being considered with 
some countries to store food there, since, in 
case of famine or flood or other disasters, 
there are great delays in bringing in relief 
stocks from thousands of miles away. 


FOOD FOR PEACE FUTURE 


Question. What is in the future for Food 
for Peace? 

Answer. We need to be able to make long- 
term commitments rather than only for a 
few months or a year ahead. By expanding 
our titles II and III programs, we can reach 
the people who need our help most des- 
perately. (Now under consideration on Sen- 
ate bill 1643.) We can thus serve a human- 
itarian cause most directly and at the same 
time help to lay the foundation for political 
stability in the recipient countries. 

We should modify the phaseout policy 
which limits school lunch programs in poorer 
countries which are able to take over supply 
responsibility within a relatively short 
period. 

Since our surpluses beyond wheat, corn, 
and cotton are rather modest, a long-range 
program is needed if the United States is to 
have the right kinds of stocks on its shelves 
to meet the needs. 

Experts have decided how much uranium, 
copper, and other strategic materials should 
be in the Nation’s reserve stock, but no such 
judgment has been made for food. Two 
severe droughts in our breadbasket states can 
wipe out the food surplus we have, so a 
careful, scholarly study is required of how 
much food we should hold in reserve for na- 
tional use instead of sending it all abroad. 


We have damaged the constructive impact 
of the program by talking about a burden- 
some, unwanted surplus. We need to regard 
our agricultural abundance as a blessing— 
a moral obligation to use to assist the less 
fortunate. 

(The task force urged a new approach to 
carry food for peace beyond its past achieve- 
ments, emphasizing “that two-thirds of the 
world population is suffering from inade- 
quate diet, malnutrition and in some cases 
from outright starvation, that the United 
States is the greatest producer of agricul- 
tural commodities in world history, that 
adequate diet is essential to the prompt sta- 
bilization of new governments and a neces- 
sary foundation stone for their future eco- 
nomic development—in short, that America’s 
agricultural productivity properly used is of 
basic importance to our whole foreign 
policy.”’) 





One Hundred and Eighty-five Years of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
a@ speech describing the origin and 
meaning of the Virginia bill of rights 
delivered at Shadwell in Albemarle 
County, Va., birthplace of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and on the anniversary of the 
adoption of his immortal Declaration of 
Independence, I referred to how Jeffer- 
son and other architects of our new 
Nation had drawn upon the political 
experience of the past, including the 
Athens of Pericles and the Rome of 
Cicero, and then added that our coun- 
try could no more survive moral de- 
generation and the abandonment of 
fundamental principles than could 
Athens and Rome, both of which had 
enjoyed a long tenure of political life, as 
compared with our own. 

On July 3, the Wall Street Journal 
published an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin in which the writer pointed 
out “the pressures of collectivism and 
statism” to which our Nation has been 
subjected and gave thanks that they 
have been successfully resisted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Chamberlin article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
AMERICA—OvuR MAIN STRENGTHS, SHORT- 
COMINGS ARE THOSE OF A NATION WHOSE 
Lire SPAN Has Not BEEN A LONG ONE 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

It was 185 years ago tomorrow that rep- 
resentatives of the 13 Colonies drew up a list 
of grievances, gave to the world a new po- 
litical philosophy and pledged “our Lives, 
our Fortunes and our sacred Honor” in 
“support of this Declaration.” 

But the United States, in many ways, 
remains a young nation. Most of the peo- 
ples of Europe, to say nothing of such Asian 
inheritors of old civilizations as the Indians 
and the Chinese, have binding and uniting 
memories and traditions stretching back 
over many centuries. And there are many 
nations, known only to historians, which en- 
joyed longer life spans than 185 years. 

The United States has been recognized, at 
home and abroad, as possessing the char- 
acteristics, the assets and liabilities, of 
youth. 

Among the assets are a robust optimistic 
faith in progress, a willingness to try new 
ways of doing things, a conviction that no 
problem, moral, political or technical, is 
beyond solution. Among the liabilities -are 
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a shortage of the capacity for reflection in 
depth, a deficiency in the sense of human 
limitations and an exaggerated faith in in- 
stitutional gimmicks and the power of at- 
tractive phrases. 


PRIDE AND REGRET 


If the Founding Fathers, the men who 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
who worked out the Constitution, who 
guided the evolution of 13 separate colonies 
first into independent States, then into a 
united nation, could return and see the re- 
sult of their handiwork they would find 
causes for pride and satisfaction and causes 
for regret and concern. 

Of all of them Benjamin Franklin would 
perhaps be best qualified to understand and 
admire the amazing advances in science, 
invention and industrial technology which 
have made life for the many in the 20th cen- 
tury easier and more comfortable, in many 
ways, than life for the well-to-do few was 
in the 18th. But Franklin was a moral 
philosopher, as well as a natural scientist. 
The ugly figures on crime and juvenile de- 
linquency might set him thinking along the 
line that achieved affluence may have its 
disadvantages, as well as grinding poverty. 

George Washington, whose often bitter 
experiences with untrained short-term mi- 
litia made him ‘an earnest advocate of an 
adequate posture of national defense, would 
be glad to see that the American Republic 
of 1961 was not neglecting its Armed Forces. 
Like any 18th century military figure, he 
would be deeply impressed by modern weap- 
ons, by the substitution of supersonic mis- 
siles and aircraft for the trained or untrained 
riflemen and the small cannon of his time. 
At the same time he would recognize that 
with all its wealth, population, and power, 
the present American Republic of 180 mil- 
lion inhabitants faces greater dangers than 
the Indians and the possibility of foreign 
intervention posed for the Americans of the 
first years of the Republic. 


All these early pioneers of American free- 
dom would rejoice at seeing the United States 
still a republic, still living under represent- 
ative institutions, still practicing the rule 
of law, with the minority accepting the ver- 
dict of the ballot-box and the majority re- 
specting minority rights. Here would be 
the best proof that the men who wrestled 
with the problems of free and orderly self- 
government in the “Federalist Papers” and 
struck a beautiful balance of competing 
rights and interests in the American Consti- 
tution built well not only for their own time, 
but for generations yet unborn. 

Tart John Adams might recall what he 
wrote in his “Defense of the American Con- 
stitution”: “The institutions now made in 
America will not wholly wear out for thou- 
sands of years. It is of the last importance, 
then, that they should begin right. If they 
set out wrong, they will never be able to re- 
turn, unless it be by accident, to the right 
path.” 

But there are modern developments that 
would cause both puzzlement and concern 
to the Founding Fathers. One of these is 
the enormous proliferation of Federal bu- 
reaucratic agencies, with the consequent ex- 
tension of the power of the Government over 
the individual citizen. The cost of these 
agencies, the high and rising level of state 
handouts and the ever higher levels of tax- 


ation would scarcely meet the approval of 
men who felt that armed resistance to an 
oversea tax on tea was justified and who 
wrote down as one of a long list of griev- 
ances against King George III: “He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our peo- 
ple and eat out their substance.” 

Nor would unconcerned acceptance of an 
unlimited rise in the national debt appeal 
to the Thomas Jefferson who wrote in his 
correspondence: “We must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our election between economy and liberty 
or profusion and servitude. 

“We are now taught to believe that legerde- 
main tricks upon paper can produce as solid 
wealth as hard labor in the earth. It is vain 
for commonsense to urge that nothing can 
produce nothing; that it is an idle dream 
to believe in a philosopher’s stone which is 
to turn everything into gold.” 

The men who wrote a Constitution that 
promised the people nothing but the equal 
protection of the laws, the exercise of their 
natural liberties and the priceless assurance, 
backed up by many specific limitations on 
the power of the Federal Government, that 
the Government would stay off their backs 
might be expected to cherish some doubts 
about the implications of the welfare state. 


PRESSURES OF STATISM 


Perhaps they would find their soundest 
cause for rejoicing and for faith in the long- 
range future of America in the spectacle of 
individuals still prepared, at the risk of re- 
prisals, to defy the pressures of collectivism 
and statism. 

The, professor and his wife in Princeton, 
for instance, who maintained against a 
bumptious local school authority that they 
could give their children a better education 
than the latter could receive in the public 
schools. Or that farmer in Michigan, Stan- 
ley Yankus, who incurred repeated fines be- 
cause he wanted to raise grain as feed for 
his chickens. Or the sturdy Amish farmer 
who felt that compulsory social security was 
contrary to his conscience and let his horses 
be sold rather than compromise. 

These individuals were in the authentic 
Spirit of ’76. So long as they and others 
like them remain, there is reason to hope 
that the greatest danger to the realization of 
the American dream, the branding of every 
American with various bureaucratic stamps, 
may be warded off. 





A Free Nation—Our Priceless Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD two 
brief Memorial Day addresses delivered 
in my district on May 30, 1961—the one 
by the Honorable Herman M. Rodgers, 
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president judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas at Mercer, Pa., and the other by 
Mrs. Myrtie E. Young, Rural Delivery 1, 
Linesville, Pa. 

The message in both speeches is one 
that may well be read and meditated 
upon, not just on Memorial Day, but 
every day of the year. 

Judge Rodgers’ address, which fol- 
lows, was delivered at Penn Junior High 
School, Greenville, Pa.: 

MEMORIAL Day SPEECH 


(By the Honorable Herman M. Rodgers) 


A Memorial Day oration in years past prop- 
erly took the form of an eulogy to Americans 
who had died in the defense of their coun- 
try. It was generally closed with a ringing 
challenge to keep the peace. 

Today such remarks would at the very 
best be mere cliches and would, in fact, be 
base hypocrisy. 

Today, my friends, we are at war. The 
enemy is known. He has himself declared 
his intention to crush us. He has told us 
that our children will be Communists. I 
cannot, therefore, in good conscience take 
great comfort in the heroism of the past. 
We acknowledge this heroism and we ex- 
press our gratitude for the sacrifices which 
have made and, to this date, have kept us 
a free people. 

Having acknowledged their heroism and 
expressed our gratitude, it now behooves us 
as the heirs of their shed biood to examine 
our status as free men in the world today. 
I do not suggest that this examination will 
disclose us to be in a position of weakness. 
I do say that at times, and it seems to me 
in ever-increasing frequency, we give the ap- 
pearance of weakness by seeming to forget 
today what our forefathers learned scores 
of years ago. It was well over a century 
ago when our young Republic had not yet 
reached its second decade that we answered 
the taunts of the most powerful nation in 
Europe with the battlecry—no, with the 
declaration of national purpose and dig- 
nity—“Millions for defense, but and not 1 
cent for tribute.” Today with the unabashed 
approval of our Government we are bar- 
gaining with a Communist puppet 90 miles 
from our shore over the wheelbase length 
of the tractors which will be his pay for a 
puny victory over a misguided and ill-direct- 
ed military expedition. How they must be 
laughing in the Kremlin today. If the orbit- 
ing of the sputnik was a propaganda victory 
for the Communists, what will be the effect 
of this payment of tribute to Castro? When 
will we realize that liberty was never bought 
with cash? What will it take to teach us 
what our forefathers long ago knew—that 
liberty is a priceless commodity not available 
on the market but won by the blood of gal- 
lant men and maintained by the willing- 
ness of Americans of every generation to 
shed their blood, if necessary, in its de- 
fense. 

Our policy in recent months in Cuba and 
Laos has failed to demonstrate that our lead- 
ership in Washington understands these 
principles. If we are to make this and suc- 
ceeding Memorial Days to any extent mean- 
ingful, the President and the Congress must 
reexamine in the light the facts of life—the 
traditional policy of nonintervention and 
its relationship to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Nonintervention is a practical policy only 
when practiced by all the leading powers at 
a given time. The policy of nonintervention 
by the United States, combined with a policy 
of intervention on the part of the Com- 
munist Republic, is an impossible situation; 
and if carried to its logical conclusion, could 
oly end in our destruction. As a free peo- 
ple, we realize the tremendous difficulties 
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facing our leaders in Washington today. It 
is our great fear, however, that they fail to 
realize in a practical sense the nature of the 
enemy and the fact of his determination to 
destroy us. 

If our leaders do realize these facts, I have 
no doubt concerning the power of America 
to meet the Communist menace. If they 
fail us by becoming entangled in some de- 
vious mental process which substitutes hid- 
den good intentions for the announced evil 
intentions of our enemies, we may be cer- 
tain that our children will be fighting in the 
streets, in the alleys, and in the hills to keep 
alive some vestige of our freedom with the 
fond hope that it may live to become again 
the way of life in America for generations of 
our posterity who will appreciate its price- 
less quality. 

I challenge you as American citizens to 
think this Memorial Day on this critical 
problem and if you find cause for alarm to 
send that alarm across the Nation to our 
President, to our Senators, and to our Mem- 
bers of Congress who represent us before the 
world today. Our share of their responsi- 
bilities is to inform them of our concern and 
of our beliefs. To do less than this would 
indeed be a betrayal of the men whom we 
honor today. 


Mrs. Young’s brief remarks which fol- 
low were given following a Memorial Day 
parade at Linesville, Pa.: 

(By Mrs. Myrtie E. Young) 


We are gathered here on this day which 
was set apart by Gen. John A. Logan, 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, in May of 1868, by his general 
orders, May 30 as Memorial Day. On this 
day we are to pay homage and respect to 
every brave defender of our Nation. It is 
not a day proclaimed for sports and good 
times, but one for humble gratitude from 
each member of our order or any other 
patriotic order. Place your flags and flow- 
ers in respect for what they gave us—a free 
nation. 

Memorial Day is a sweet and sacred day. 
Let us observe the day with due solemnity, 
making it a holy day rather than a holiday. 
We should have attended some church me- 
morial service, remembering the living he- 
roes, as well as the ones for whom taps have 
sounded. 

It is our privilege and our duty this Memo- 
rial Day to take up the standard where they 
laid it down and to consecrate ourselves 
anew to the furtherance of the ideals of right 
and justice that are our priceless legacy from 
them. 

I will not read General Logan’s orders as 
you have all studied them in history, or 
should have. I will go on to say that there 
are so few that today observe this sacred 
memory. They do not seem to have time to 
remember their forefathers or respect them, 
the people who gave them the freedom of 
rights and free speech that they so greatly 
enjoy today. 

We are now celebrating the centennial 
year of the great Civil War, which our fore- 
fathers fought to free the slaves, to free the 
slaves, to uphold slogan of the Constitution 
which says, “All men shall be free.” It is 
still our privilege to uphold that slogan. It 
seems as though each time this country 
has gone to war, from the War of the Revolu- 
tion on down through the Korean war, that 
slogan has been the principle in the back- 
ground. 

I will leave you with these thoughts to 
remember—first, that we keep this a sacred 
day for honoring the memory of our fore- 
fathers; second, that we always uphold the 
slogan for which so many have fought and 
given their lives that we might stay—a free 
nation. 





July 7 
It Could Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “It Could Happen,” re- 
lating to one of the challenging prob- 
lems confronting us, which was published 
in the Washington Post of today, July 7, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir CouLp HAPPEN 


If the Nation this year should come face 
to face with its most awesome decision, it 
will do so with a minimum of preparation 
for civilian survival. Whatever the chances 
that the ultimate can be avoided, one can 
no longer shrug off the possibility that it 
will not be avoided. To protect at least 
part of the population, shelter proposals were 
put forward by Governor Rockefeller in New 
York and, earlier, by the Gaither committee. 
The proposals have been shelved. Civil de- 
fense efforts have been just large enough to 
make everyone realize that they amount to 
nothing. 

The objections that have been raised 
against a shelter program are unconvincing. 
The most commonly heard objection is that 
it would be useless. This is characteristically 
put forward by the very people who are most 
ready to believe that nuclear war is inevitable 
and who generally bemoan the state of the 
world. The Russians believe that they can 
survive such a war. If they should lose 40 
million people, the war would be less than 
twice as bad for them as World WarII. They 
even appear to believe that the war might 
last as long as its predecessor. 

There is probably no practical defense 
against nuclear blast. Little can therefore 
be done for the big cities and other primary 
targets. But it is absurd to believe that 
every corner of this enormous country is go- 
ing to be hopelessly blanketed by long-last- 
ing fallout. If a fallout shelter program 
saved only a few million additional people, 
how much would it be worth? When one 
reckons the large sums spent each year to 
insure life, limb, and property against far 
less likely hazards, a program even of very 
modest effectiveness becomes completely 
rational. 

The experts say that for a given sum of 
money, more effective protection could be 
bought by hardening the Nation’s second 
strike capability. This may be so, but the 
issue is not a shelter program wholly financed 
by the Federal Government. A good volun- 
tary program could be financed very largely 
by individuals, if the Government were to 
give the lead and perhaps to furnish loan 
insurance and some tax subsidies. More 
than half of the Nation’s families live in 
their own homes. For the price of a new 
car, and often much less, these families could 
build basement shelters that would protect 
them against moderate fallout. 

A voluntary program, financed largely by 
private homeowners, would overcome the 
objection that the Federal Government can- 
not do anything for anybody because it can 
neither save the big cities nor obviously 
write them off. But without strong Gov- 
ernment leadership, such a voluntary pro- 
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gram stands no chance. Anyone today can 
write to Washington and by return mail get 
a well designed blueprint for any kind of 
shelter he wants to build. If his neighbors 
see him building it, in their present state 
of mind, they will ridicule him. If it ever 
becomes necessary to use the shelter the 
same neighbors will mob the shelter en- 


trance. This kind of program is feasible 
only if many people go into it. A strong 
Government push is essential. We are 


awaiting the President’s message on civil 
defense. 





Berlin Crisis Seen as Test of 
American Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
South Carolina, which is directed by 
Mr. Anthony Harrigan, associate editor 
of the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S.C., has been performing a most meri- 
torious service to the cause of freedom 
and survival of this country as a na- 
tion by publishing some very sound and 
thought-provoking articles on foreign 
policy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an excellent article by Dr. Kurt Glaser, 
which has been printed as a special re- 
port issued by the institute under the 
title of “Berlin Crisis Seen as Test of 
American Character.” Dr. Glaser, asso- 
ciate professor of government at South- 
ern Illinois University and author of the 
recently published “Czechoslovakia: A 
Critical History,” is visiting Germany for 
the summer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(A special report issued by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of South Carolina) 
BERLIN CRISIS SEEN AS TEST OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 
(By Kurt Glaser, Ph. D.) 

Bonn, July 3.—Will the Kennedy adminis- 
tration hold firm on Berlin? Will it accept 
calculated risks, without taking fright at 
the shooting which may greet Allied moves 
to break a new Communist blockade of Ber- 
lin? Will our American friends make good 
their noble words when the chips are down? 

After talks with Members of Parliament 
and East Europe researchers, and after 
thrashing out problems of East-West rela- 
tionships in a teacher-training seminar, I 
find the prospective behavior of the United 
States foremost in the minds of thinking 
Germans. As Speaker Gerstenmaier told 
the closing session of Parliament, the coming 
Berlin crisis promises to test the free world’s 
will to defend itself. 

American character, it may be added, will 
be particularly tested. We could afford to 
lose a round in Laos and even to delay a 
necessary decision in Cuba. But if we fail 
in the coming struggle in and around Ber- 
lin—actually a struggle for Europe—the 
entire Western defense system will collapse 
and America will be forced into precarious 
isolation. 

No German with whom I talked questions 
American courage or the moral integrity of 
the United States. They are worried about 
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something else; whether American diplomats 
have the political sophistication to hold their 
own in a type of political warfare in which 
“peace,” to paraphrase Clausewitz, is “a con- 
tinuation of war with other means.” 

Educated Germans, most of whom have 
had close brushes with Russian and other 
Communists, and all of whom have studied 
Lenin, are sometimes appalled at the naivete 
of American diplomacy. Why, I was asked, 
does the U.S. State Department squander 
manpower and prestige in the farce of the 
Geneva Conferences? 

In the case of Laos, it was pointed out, the 
United States would have lost even if it had 
won a “diplomatic victory.” Washington 
had accepted the Communist goal of a 
“united front” coalition government—a 
“neutral” government with Communist min- 
isters. This, as Georgi Dimitrov explained to 
the Comintern in 1937, is an intermediate 
step toward a Communist takeover. 

This discussion, incidentally, took place in 
a training session for secondary school- 
teachers, who are expected to give their 
pupils a thorough grounding in Communist 
strategy and tactics. 

Soviet threats to Berlin are, as usual, ac- 
companied by loud trumpetings of “peace” 
and calls for “negotiation by the two German 
governments.” The critical question in Ger- 
man minds is whether the United States and 
its Western allies have enough acumen to 
avoid the ideological traps being set for 
them, including that of the free city. 

How many Americans know that peace, as 
Communists use the word, means warfare 
without formal employment of military 
weapons? 

The continued flight of workers from the 
Soviet zone and the resulting economic crisis 
there emphasize the instability of the present 
situation. Should the West maintain its 
rights in Berlin—which may mean warding 
off local attacks against Allied convoys by 
the Sovzone “People’s Army’—it is quite 
likely that Khrushchev will be ready for a 
larger solution of the German problem. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
Kremlin will accept a negotiated settlement 
only when it seems the least undesirable out- 
come of a struggle. To save Berlin’s free- 
dom and regain that of Communist-occupied 
Germany, therefore, we must show enough 
potential force so that the Russians will 
accept a settlement on Western terms as 
the course least disastrous to themselves. 

Khrushchev does not want to fight a war 
over Berlin. He hopes to gain a victory by 
peaceful means. By the same token, the 
West can win a victory without firing a shot, 
if we refuse to allow ourselves to be stam- 
peded. 

Not all naive people, however, are Ameri- 
cans. I have on my desk a mass-circulation 
German newspaper (with a subtly disguised 
list to port) which asks rhetorically in a 
full-page article: “Are Americans—or Ger- 
mans for that matter—ready to die for 
Berlin?’’ 

This misses the issue completely. If, in 
protecting the freedom of Berlin and the 
rights of the Western allies in that city, 
American forces have to shoot, they will be 
acting in direct defense of the United States. 





National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this 
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House the national lottery of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. This lottery, 
flourishing on American soil, should 
serve as an example to us on the main- 
land. 

Puerto Rico, with a population of 
only slightly over 2 million persons, re- 
alized $45 million from the sale of lot- 
tery tickets in 1960. The profit to the 
Government in that year was close to 
$10 million. Most of this money went to 
the general fund of the Commonwealth. 

A corollary benefit of the Puerto Ri- 
can national lottery was the employ- 
ment of some 6,000 agents, vendors, and 
others who would have been otherwise 
unemployable because of age, physical 
disability, poor health, or lack of ade- 
quate training. A national lottery in 
this country, besides being a tremen- 
dous source of revenue, might bring 
similar benefits. 





Hanford Would Put AEC in Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 21, the House received a report 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on H.R. 7576 to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Attached to that report were sep- 
arate views signed by two of our col- 
leagues in the House—Mr. Hosmer, of 
California, and Mr. Bates, of Massachu- 
setts—and myself. As we continue our 
tour across the United States examining 
newspaper editorial comments in opposi- 
tion to the Hanford steamplant, I would 
ask that all our colleagues here in the 
House keep one particular thought from 
those separate views uppermost in their 
minds. 

This thought, quoted from page 27 of 
the Committee report, is: 

The Congress must squarely face up to the 
issue of whether the AEC is to take its place 
alongside the Department of Interior and 
TVA as a major producer of Government- 
generated electrical power. This is a crucial 
question of national policy which must be 
debated and resolved by this Congress. 


With this thought in mind, let us con- 
tinue our examination of editorial com- 
ments concerning the expenditure of $95 
million to add 800,000 kilowatts of 
electric-generating capacity to the NPR 
at Hanford. 

Coming back up to the Ohio Valley, the 
Warren (Ohio) Tribune Chronicle car- 
ried the following editorial on June 14: 

More PoweER SUBSIDY 

Because of the precedent it would set, the 
proposal of the Kennedy administration to 
put the Government into the business of 
producing electric power with the atom has 
generated a new controversy. 

The administration wants to convert the 
plutonium reactor at Hanford, Wash., into 
the world’s largest atomic powerplant. If it 
succeeds, this step could have far-reaching 
implications, not the least important of 
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which is that American taxpayers would be 
put in the position of subsidizing the gen- 
eration of power for a particular area. 

Members of Congress are divided on this 
proposal and extensive debate is certain if 
action comes to the floor of the legislative 
halls. 

It is to be noted that the Government is 
endeavoring to add to its atomic power pro- 
duction would come at a time when private 
companies are expanding their efforts in this 
direction. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
has under way one nuclear plant at Hum- 
boldt Bay, 225 miles north of San Francisco 
and another at Bodega, Calif. 

The Government’s plan is to sell power 
produced at the Hanford installation at con- 
ventional rates to its existing northwest 
power system. Of course, the sale would have 
to be at a loss, and the taxpayers would be 
called on to make up the difference. 


. Frank R. Mills, writing a column for 
the Hoopeston (Ill.) Chronicle-Herald 
entitled “News and Views on Main 
Street.” Mr. Mills, in his column on 
May 22, seemed particularly concerned 
about the impact of the proposed Han- 
ford steamplant on taxpayers. 
NEWS AND VIEWS ON MAIN STREET 
(By Frank R. Mills) 


Just to show how a tax cancer grows, back 
at the close of World War II, the Government 
built out in Washington State at Hanford 
& plant to produce plutonium, an element 
of nuclear production. It cost a mere $145 
million. Now we’re up to our ears (?) in 
plutonium, and the spenders have to figure 
cut what to do with this white elephant. 

Here was a problem built to order for tax 
spenders and they were equal to the task. 
They’re going to take some of your money 
and mine, right out of Hoopeston, IIl., and 
blow in another $95 million to convert this 
plant into an electric generating unit. 

As they used to say about Dorothy La- 
mour’s housecoat, what’s sarong about that? 
Simply stated, they’ll make a bigger white 
elephant out of the monster we've already 
been nicked to pay for. 

There's more electric power on the west 
coast than there are recipes to cook rice in 
Charleston, S.C. The Government power 
station at Bonneville in the same area can’t 
get rid of all its capacity, and is frantically 
trying to intertie it with other units. all 
over the country. On top of that a host of 
private utility plants have a surplus for 
sale. So the Government plans to dump a 
new supply into the market. 

Stir into this mess of pottage the fact that 
power produced in this plutonium plant will 
cost like blazes, away over that of power 
from existing plants—and all of it comes out 
of your pocket. 

It’s another TVA, properly described as 
flowing through 4 or 5 States and draining 
the whole 50—of tax money, that is. 

There’s one way, and one way only, to 
get even. Move to Tennessee or Washington 
and get some of the power the rest of the 
suckers are paying for. In that way you can 
heat your barn with electricity, and find it 
& bargain. 

Of course, you could write your Congress- 
man, but the only good it will do is to ease 
your hurt feelings. That’s because not many 
people will even protest mildly. They're 
so fat, they just stand still to have their 
throat cut. 

All this baloney young Kennedy has been 
putting out about sacrifice and the New 
Frontier has so far been expressed by a lot 
of new goodies to be paid out of taxes. 
There’s been no evidence of belt tightening 
so far. Could it be the sacrifices he’s de- 
scribed are the new higher taxes? 


Hiking the taxes has become so much a 
part of the American scene that they are 
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proposed today without even a blush. A 
bigger bite each year is discussed as the 
“normal” increase. 

Oh Lord. Could we pray for something 
called a “normal” decrease? Or must we 
continue to bear an ever heavier burden of 
a bigger sales tax, a new State income tax, 
“luxury” tax, tobacco, and so on, ad nau- 
seam? 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
expressed the opinion, June 15, that 
there is no call for an expenditure of 
this nature by the Federal Government 
because “privately owned utilities are 
moving forward rapidly in all fields of 
electrical production and are fully ca- 
pable of supplying the Nation without 
any public investment in this field.” 
The following editorial is included to 
indicate some of the thinking in Wis- 
consin. 

PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION AND ELECTRICITY 


The management of investor-owned public 
utilities producing electricity are greatly 
concerned over a proposal to authorize the 
construction of electrical generating facili- 
ties at the new plutonium reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy recently heard proposals to adopt the 
reactor to the generation of electricity for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. The 
AEC wants $95 million to build the facili- 
ties necessary to begin the production of 
electricity by steam produced by one of the 
plutonium-producing reactors at the Wash- 
ington plant. It is said the change would 
provide 700,000 kilowatts of electrical power. 

The electric utilities fear this proposal 
since it would establish a precedent for the 
operation of Government-owned steam- 
plants outside of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area. Furthermore, it is indicated 
quite clearly that the establishment of this 
electrical producing plant would inevitably 
lead to a huge network of electrical distribut- 
ing lines also operated by the Government 
or by cooperative organizations. 

The general public should be interested 
since it involves the expenditure of public 
money for the development of electrical 
power in competition with privately owned 
business. The magazine Electrical World 
declares that “this would be the first large 
block of Federal thermo power outside of 
the Tennessee Valley. It would create a 
precedent with implications no one should 
miss. It is vital that this early attempt by 
Government planners to break the barriers 
restricting Federal steam to the TVA area 
be defeated decisively.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a statement to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy declared that the ex- 
penditure of $95 million is not needed to pro- 
vide electrical energy for the Pacific North- 
west. It pointed out that the report of the 
Bonneville Power Administration for 1960, 
which would market the newly developed 
power, reported that as of June 1960, Bonne- 
ville had an idle plant capacity of about 400 
million kilowatts. Obviously to utilize any 
additional power developed at Hanford, it 
would be necessary to transmit this power 
outside of the present Bonneville service area. 

The U.S. Chamber further noted that a 
new treaty between the United States and 
Canada is in prospect which will permit the 
development of the Columbia River with an 
increased output of eleetrical energy genera- 
tion available to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration of another 2,600,000 kilowatts. 
Its conclusion is that use of funds for the 
construction of electrical generation facil- 
ities at Hanford would be a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The chamber of commerce statement also 
undertook to show that the investor-owned 
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utilities were not only fully capable of pro- 
ducing the needed electricity but were al- 
ready spending millions of dollars to keep up 
with the industrial needs of the Nation. The 
Edison Institute was quoted as reporting that 
the Nation’s electrical companies, producing 
in 1959 127.3 million kilowatts, expected to 
more than double their capacity reaching 
263.2 million kilowatts in 1970. By 1980 the 
companies anticipate they will be generating 
492.6 million kilowatts or nearly four times 
their output for 1950 and nearly twice the 
predicted output for 1970. The Edison 
Electric Institute reported that 132 electrical 
companies were participating in 1 or more 
of 26 projects aimed at making atomic energy 
a practical economic source of electrical pow- 
er. Of the 11 atomic power construction 
projects either in operation or projected for 
immediate construction the utilities have or 
will have spent $331,554,000 to generate 932,- 
000 kilowatts. It is notable for this huge 
program the AEC spent only $46,175,000 as 
compared with the $95 million propdsed to be 
spent for approximately two-thirds of that 
amount of power to be produced at Hanford. 

It is pretty obvious that there is no call 
for such an expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. The privately owned 
utilities are moving forward rapidly in all 
fields of electrical production and are fully 
capable of supplying the Nation without any 
public investment in this field. 


The Park Rapids (Minn.) Enterprise 
ties the proposed Hanford steamplant 
together with another serious waste of 
taxpayers’ funds in the proposal that the 
Federal Government construct an all- 
Federal transmission system in the Upper 
Colorado Region storage project. In an 
editorial, June 15, entitled “Blows to Free 
Enterprise’ they say, “Something ap- 
proaching contempt for the taxpayer is 
seen in the actions of those hell-bent on 
Federalizing the Nation’s electric power.” 

Mr. Speaker, both these projects are of 
such significant importance that I sin- 
cerely urge each Member of this House to 
read the following editorial with care: 

BLOWS TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


Something approaching contempt for the 
taxpayer is seen in the actions of those hell- 
bent on federalizing the Nation’s electric 
power. 

A case in point is the $760 million Colo- 
rado River storage project (now estimated at 
over $1 billion) in the interests of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, recreation, fish and wildlife 
as well as the generation of 1,219,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power at four installations. 

Washington said “‘No” to power companies’ 
offer to wheel the Federal power at modest 
cost. Instead, Washington will duplicate 
existing power transmission lines. Result- 
antly, the investor-owned, taxpaying electric 
power companies of Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico receive a bloody 
nose from the Washington bureaucrats dedi- 
cated to the control of practically everything 
* * * and the taxpayers in 50 States will dig 
down for more than $137 million to help put 
the Federal Government even further into 
the power business. Advocates of a social- 
ized electric industry are advocating also the 
expenditure of $95 million to install 700,000 
kilowatts of power, generating capacity in 
the Hanford, Wash., atomic project. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
resentative Craig Hosmer, of California, a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, asked 25 nuclear experts what they 
thought of the proposal. 

Two-thirds replied that the expenditure 
would result in no substantial contribution 
to civilian technology, and 85 percent said 
they thought power technology could better 
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be advanced by spending the $95 million, 
or less, on a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it is 
like spending money to harness the wind or 
the tides. Energy is there, in large quanti- 
ties, but its utilization requires a backward 
step in steam powerplant design instead of 
a step forward. In an age when exceedingly 
high steam temperatures and pressures are 
dictated by the need for efficient conversion 
of heat to electricity, the Hanford reactor 
would deal in low temperatures and low 
pressures. According to published informa- 
tion, the steam end of the installation would 
be about as new and novel as the steam 
engines that used to run old-fashioned 
threshing machines. 

In commenting on the Colorado storage 
project, E. M. Naughton, president of the 
Utah Power & Light Co., said: 

“It is time that agencies of the Govern- 
ment stopped competing directly with in- 
vestor-owned businesses in this country. 
Unless this is done, all business will ulti- 
mately be owned and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Clay Boswell, president of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Co., concurs. Writing of the 
Hanford proposal, Mr. Boswell said: 

“This kind of competition—from the Gov- 
ernment our taxes support—not only vio- 
lates the tradition of free enterprise but 
represents a serious threat to our very sur- 


‘vival. No highly taxed, investor-owned 


company can indefinitely compete against 
Government power—which is built with tax 
money and which pays no taxes. 

Our energies, Mr. Boswell said, could better 
be applied to the critical problems that need 
to be solved to keep us free. 

“The power problems have been solved 
traditionally in peace and war by the in- 
vestor-owned companies,” he said, adding, 
“and we can continue to do so.” 

Unless the Federal Government stops in- 
terfering with the business of its citizens, 
it may well find itself unable—as it gradu- 
ally dries up the springs of revenue—to 
conduct its own business of defending our 
Nation against its enemies. 

A return to constitutional principles would 
seem to be in order. If not that, then begin 
the study of Russian. 


To bring in the far western part of 
the United States, let me include an item 
from only one newspaper, the Los An- 
geles Herald & Express. The following 
editorial entitled “Public Power Grab” 
appeared on June 12: 

PuBLIC PowER GRAB 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations are express- 
ing considerable alarm over a Federal Gov- 
ernment proposal to authorize the expendi- 
ture of another $95 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for the development of Government 
power in the State of Washington. 

The money would be expended to con- 
struct a 600,000-kilowatt steam-electric gen- 
eration facility addition to the new pluto- 
nium production reactor under construction 
at Hanford, Wash. 

The national chamber in urging that the 
authorization for these electrical genera- 
tion facilities be denied by Congress, calls it 
a wasteful use of taxpayers’ money, and 
declares: 

“The addition of electrical generation fa- 
cilities to the Hanford project is a clear in- 
stance of Government competition with the 
investor-owned, taxpaying electric utilities. 

“Business-type Government enterprises 
should exist only where and when it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that private 
business is unable to provide essential 
needs.” 


Some of this Government-made and paid 
for power eventually, it is understood, would 
resuit in the encroachment of such power 
energy even into southern California. 

The fact of the matter is that there al- 
ready exists a large reservoir of privately de- 
veloped power which can care for all antici- 
pated needs for many years, without any 
additional federally produced power. 

The Federal Government’s power, it is 
contended, would be relatively high cost 
power in the area in which it is produced, 
and would in effect become a development 
which would have to be subsidized by tax- 
payers’ dollars when cheaper power already 
is available in large and sufficient quantity 
from privately operated developments. 

The big questions which appear on the 
surface are, is this Federal power practical, 
necessary, and economical, or is this to be- 
come another wasteful and extravagant 
experiment in national socialism? 


Mr. Speaker, the editorials which I 
have included in the Recorp over the 
past few days are by no means all those 
I have received concerning the Hanford 
steamplant. But, they do represent a 
cross section of the growing opposition 
all over the United States to this waste- 
ful expenditure. 

May I repeat that I am gratified that 
sO Many newspapers have called upon 
the Members of Congress to vote for the 
taxpayers of this country rather than 
for the proponents of greater govern- 
mental encroachment into the electric- 
generating business. I feel confident 
that the majority of the Members of this 
House will think seriously about the best 
interests of their own constituents and, 
therefore, cast their vote to strike proj- 
ect 62—a-6 from the AEC authorization 
bill when it comes up for vote very soon. 





Who Has Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the consideration of our col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
Stockman’s Journal, published in 
Omaha. 

It is later than we think in the life 
of this great free Nation: 

Wuo Is KippING WHOM? 


In a radio interview the other day, a visit- 
ing official of the Government of India was 
asked to compare the free enterprise system 
of the United States with the socialistic sys- 
tem of India. The reply: 

“In India everybody talks socialism, but 
when you walk down the street of any In- 
dian city or town, you see thousands of 
individual entrepreneurs and shopkeepers 
who run their own business without any 
Government interference whatever. In the 
United States you talk about free enterprise, 
but your Government places numerous re- 
strictions and controls on even the smallest 
businessman or farmer.” 

Next question: Lipservice to the contrary, 
who has the socialism? The sad truth is 
that we have gone far down the Socialist 
road, and perhaps sadder still is the fact that 
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most of the socialistic doctrine holding sway 
in this country was put into practice under 
the guise of trying to preserve the American 
way of life. That this is like trying to ex- 
tinguish a fire with gasoline seems to bother 
no one, except perhaps an avowed Socialist 
like our discerning critic from India. 





NATO Prepares for Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a noted 
columnist on world affairs, Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown, wrote from abroad a 
very encouraging column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 6. 

The column, entitled “NATO Prepares 
for Challenge,” indicates that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is for the 
first time prepared to meet any challenge 
from the Soviet Union. 

This is an outstanding commentary re- 
garding one of the truly critical situa- 
tions facing the free world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

NATO PREPARES FOR CHALLENGE—ALLIANCE 
BELIEVED READY FOR First TIME FoR SHOW- 
DOWN WITH Soviet UNION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Paris, France.—Marianne is like some 
other beautiful women who look best from a 
distance when certain wrinkles and dark 
circles do not show. What President de 
Gaulle has managed to give La Belle France 
is the brilliance of her eyes which reflect her 
new-found soul. 

It is in this context that a solicitous for- 
eigner tries to look at France today. As do 
the other countries of the world, she has 
serious domestic and far more serious inter- 
national troubles. 

But in responsible French quarters—that 
is, those who claim to know the French 
President’s mind and intentions—the inter- 
national crisis is looked upon with more 
confidence than at any time since the end 
of the last war. 

For the first time, these quarters say, the 
NATO is prepared to meet any challenge from 
the Soviet Union in earnest. France is gird- 
ing for a showdown should Premier Khru- 
shchev decide that the internal situation in 
the Soviet Union and satellite countries de- 
mands that he act with physical brutality. 


Nobody in the prosperous West wants an- 
other bloodletting. But everybody—and in 
the last few weeks even the reluctant United 
Kingdom—has decided that any policy other 
than standing firm against the Red arrogance 
would lead to a slow death and the doom of 
Western Christian civilization. 

Despite some vagaries from Washington, 
General de Gaulle appears to be convinced 
that President Kennedy fully realizes the 
dangers of sidestepping the Berlin issue. 
Whatever hesitations the American Presi- 
dent may have had about firm action have 
been dissipated after his hours-long talk 
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with the impressive and forceful French 
leader, say those close to General de Gaulle. 

According to genuinely well-informed 
sources, Mr. Kennedy and General de Gaulle 

that any further yielding to the So- 
viet demands would be fatal and that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s challenge over Berlin must be 
met, regardless of consequences. -In fact, the 
determination of the free West to stand firm 
would more likely avoid than create a new 
holocaust. 

General de Gaulle has decided to transfer 
back to the Rhine—and beyond—at least 
3 of the 12 divisions now in Algeria. 
The transfer of one has been announced 
Officially. Transfer of the other two is ex- 
pected in the near future—as soon as the 
situation requires a further warning to Mr. 
Khrushchey that if he wants trouble he can 
have it. French military leaders even say 
that since the Algerian solution is close at 
hand, the Government can move as many 
as eight divisions to the European theater. 

General De Gaulle’s thinking is that the 
Algerian solution depends on how determined 
opposition the West can show to the Com- 
munist challenge. 

The French troops in Algeria cannot help 
solve that problem. But the same French 
troops on the Rhine and beyond can be in- 
strumental in restraining Mr. Khrushchev 
and forcing him to eat his own words. 

The weakest portions of the Soviet de- 
fenses are her satellites. A Western-sup- 
ported uprising in any of these could spread 
like a prairie fire throughout the Red em- 
pire. French propaganda with only limited 
funds is making headway in Poland, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, and even in cowed and 
servile Czechoslovakia. 

For centuries French influence has had 
a powerful impact on the Eastern countries. 
Their entire culture is derived from the 
French. France was not much inspiration 
to the Russian-enslaved peoples until Gen- 
eral de Gaulle revived the spirit and strength 
of France. But since then, to the satellite 
citizens, France is once more a great power 
and they look to her for salvation. This is 
causing the Kremlin serious worry. Espec- 
ially since there have been reports in Paris 
of disturbances in Bulgaria where last month 
@ group of generals tried a coup to over- 
throw the Moscow-puppet government. 

All these factors are, of course, well known 
to Mr. Khrushchev and his military com- 
manders. Astrong stand by the West against 
further encroachments would bolster the de- 
sire of the subjugated people to make them- 
selves free, regardless of the subservience to 
the Kremlin of their Moscow-picked rulers. 
Mr. Khrushchev knows what looms in the 
future should he lock horns with what some 
people here describe as the new Western 
Europe. 





National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress persist in refusing to capitalize 
on the natural gambling spirit of the 
American people and while we stubbornly 
continue to ignore the tremendous rev- 
enue-producing features of a national 
lottery in the United States, most of 
the countries throughout the world con- 
tinue to treat and respect gambling as 
an instinctive and universal human trait 
which brings pleasure to the people and 
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financial benefits to government treas- 
uries. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House some interesting facts and figures 
which I have gathered from some of 
these countries where the wheels of for- 
tune spin on behalf of the public welfare. 

VENEZUELA 

This small South American nation, 
with a population of less than 7 million, 
last year took in $48.8 million, of which 
$30 million was given out in prizes leaving 
$18.8 million as revenue for the treasury. 

Venezuela uses this income from 
gambling wisely. The great bulk of this 
revenue was used for the benefit of hos- 
pitals and schools, and the remainder 
was devoted to other Government pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, with our taxes rapidly 
rising and with the need for new sources 
of revenue to meet our public demands 
becoming more pressing, is there a more 
painless or sensible way of raising gov- 
ernment revenue than a national lot- 
tery? Venezuela does not think so. 





Protecting the Taxpayer—GAO Report 
on Pratt & Whitney Strike Costs Raises 
Serious Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Congress are fortunate indeed to 
have the assistance of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell and his staff in 
the General Accounting Office. Their 
tremendous work in behalf of the 
American taxpayer has often been 
praised, and I want to add my own com- 
mendation for their outstanding con- 
tributions. 

The watchdog efforts by the Comp- 
troller General and the General Ac- 
counting Office have saved billions of 
dollars for the people of this country. 
Their determination to insure that the 
taxpayer gets a full dollar’s value for 
every dollar spent is one that might well 
be emulated by all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

I offer this tribute to Mr. Campbell 
and the GAO not only because of their 
general record of excellence but, more 
specifically, because of a report, recently 
submitted to me after long and careful 
preparation by the GAO, which discloses 
an extremely serious problem in defense 
contracting. 

This report indicates that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are being asked to bear 
the largest share of the costs of a labor 
dispute which took place last year in a 
Connecticut defense industry. 

The American people are being asked 
to pay some $7.5 million of the total 
costs of $10 million incurred by the 
United Aircraft Corp. as a result of a 
strike at its Pratt & Whitney Division. 
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The Government is being billed under 
the provisions of an incentive contract 
held by the corporation. 


Our taxpayers are being asked to pay 
for additional overtime pay, for spoiled 
work, for extra job training, and even 
for a vast help-wanted advertising cam- 
paign during the strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will want to give 
serious consideration to the questions 
raised by this GAO report. I have re- 
ferred the report to the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services for appro- 
priate study and to the Secretary of the 
Navy, urging him to protect the interest 
of the taxpayers in these situations. 


I suggest that my colleagues read most 
carefully the report, as submitted by the 
Comptroller General. 

The report follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 21, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEaR MR. KOWALSKI: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 2, 1961, inquiring as 
to whether the Government’s financial in- 
terests have been protected in connection 
with contract negotiations and employment 
practices of United Aircraft Corp. during and 
subsequent to strikes in 1960 at its Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft and Hamilton Standard Di- 
visions. On May 22, 1961, we discussed with 
you the information which we had obtained 
with respect to certain costs and operations 
connected with the production of aircraft 
engines and spare parts during 1960 under 
defense contracts held by the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division. As you suggested at 
that time, we are forwarding this informa- 
tion to you without conclusions as to the 
allegations made to you and referred to in 
your letter. This information was obtained 
from records and other data made available 
to us by Pratt & Whitney and by local agency 
personnel but was not submitted to con- 
tractor or Navy officials for review and com- 
ment. A separate letter will be furnished at 
a later date covering similar data for the 
Hamilton Standard Division. 

The labor strike at Pratt & Whitney’s East 
Hartford, Conn., plants commenced on June 
8, 1960, and was concluded on August 9, 1960. 
The plants continued to operate and some 
of the striking employees returned to work 
during this period. The following informa- 
tion relates to the Government contracts 
held by Pratt & Whitney, to certain labor 
costs experienced in the performance of those 
contracts, to employee levels before and after 
the strike period, to help-wanted advertising 
costs for 1960, and to the Navy’s estimate of 
overall strike costs. Since Pratt & Whitney’s 
records refiect costs on a monthly basis, they 
do not show costs incurred during the pe- 
riod the strike actually was in progress. We, 
therefore, have considered the strike period 
to be the 3 months of June, July, and August 
1960. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Pratt & Whitney’s production for the Gov- 
ernment during calendar year 1960 largely 
consisted of aircraft engines and spare parts 
furnished under fixed-price incentive con- 
tracts. The fixed-price incentive contracts 
provide that at the beginning of each year 
Pratt & Whitney and the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons negotiate target prices, each con- 
sisting of a target cost and a basic profit. 
These contracts further provide fv.r negotia- 
tion of final costs after the close of each 
year and for an upward or downward adjust- 
ment of the target profit by 25 percent of 
the amount by which the final costs are less 
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than or more than the target costs, respec- 
tively. The contractor has reported its final 
costs for 1960 to the Navy, and negotiations 
to establish the final contract costs for 1960 
are expected to be held about August 1961. 
Pratt & Whitney’s proposed final selling 
prices for deliveries under the incentive con- 
tracts during 1960 amount to about $400 mil- 
lion, or 81 percent of its total Government 
sales for that year. 

Our review of the engine and spare-parts 
production contracts and contract amend- 
ments did not disclose any provisions per- 
tinent to overtime or strikes other than 
standard contract provisions requiring Gov- 
ernment approvals for overtime compensa- 
tion and notification to the Government in 
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instances of delays in deliveries because of 
labor disputes. 
LABOR COSTS 

Our review at the East Hartford, Conn., 
plants of the Pratt & Whitney division dis- 
closed that labor costs experienced by the 
contractor in 1960 for overtime premium, 
production labor variance, training, and 
spoiled work increased substantially over 
the target costs negotiated, as shown below. 

OVERTIME PREMIUM COSTS 

During the year 1960, Pratt & Whitney 
experienced total overtime premium costs 
of $7,874,000, an increase of $2,779,000 over 
the amount estimated to be incurred during 
1960, as shown below. 





Government work 
= Commercial 
| | | work Total 
| Engines and Other Total 
| spare parts | contracts | 
ee i ee eee Se ee ee) : Re ks 
Estimated costs. .....-.-----.------- .--| $2,797,000 $841,000 | $3,638,000 | $1, 457, 000 | $5, 095, 000 
PRETO GO so ions iene nnss --| 4,755, 000 | 944,000 | 5,699,000 | 2,175,000 | 7, 874, 000 
Increase: 
PR asic cdwssasecascs ah 1, 958, 000 103, 000 2, 061, 000 | 718, 000 | 2, 779, 000 
naa cnceriansinnanas 70.0 | asi 01. et 52 


A schedule of total overtime premium costs 
charged to engine and spare parts contracts 
during each month of 1960 is included in 
appendix I. 

The total overtime premium costs shown 
above include amounts applicable to clerical, 
engineering, maintenance, and other classes 
of indirect labor as well as the amount ap- 
plicable to direct production labor. Pratt & 
Whitney estimated that during 1960 the 
overtime premium costs applicable to direct 
production labor would equal 5.3 percent of 
preestablished standard production labor 
costs. This estimate was accepted by Navy 
negotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Production labor overtime premium costs 
experienced during 1960 amounted to 7.1 per- 
cent of the standard preduction labor costs, 
an increase of about 35 percent. For the 5 
months prior to the strike, production labor 
overtime premium costs averaged 6 percent 
of standard production labor costs, an in- 
crease of about 14 percent; for the 3-month 
strike period, productien labor overtime pre- 
mium costs averaged 11.4 percent of stand- 
ard production labor costs, an increase of 
about 116 percent; and for the 4 months 
following the strike, preduction labor over- 
time premium costs averaged 6.4 percent of 
standard production labor costs, an increase 
of about 22 percent. 

In a letter dated January 12, 1961, to the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, requesting ap- 
proval of the overtime premium costs in- 
curred during 1960, Pratt & Whitney stated 
that abnormally short leadtime on engine 
deliveries, spare parts expedites, and the 
strike were the major causes of the substan- 
tial overtime worked during the year. 


PRODUCTION LABOR VARIANCE 


Pratt & Whitney estimated that in its 
plant operations for 1960 its preestablished 
standard production labor costs would be ex- 
ceeded by 9.3 percent (variance). This pro- 
duction labor variance of 9.3 percent was 
accepted by Navy negotiators and used in 
establishing the 1960 target prices for en- 
gines and spare parts. Production labor 
costs experienced for the year exceeded the 
standard production labor costs by 17.2 per- 
cent, or about 85 percent more than Pratt 
& Whitney had anticipated. For the 5 
months prior to the strike, the average vari- 


ard production labor costs, an increase of 
about 54 percent; for the 3-month strike 
period, the average variance experienced was 
17.5 percent of standard production labor 
costs, an increase of about 88 percent; and 
for the 4 months following the strike, the 
average variance experienced was 21 per- 
cent of standard production labor costs, an 
increase of about 126 percent. 


TRAINING COSTS 


To provide for the training of direct pro- 
duction workers in new skills during 1960, 
Pratt & Whitney estimated that it would be 
necessary to provide an amount equal to 
2 percent of the preestablished standard pro- 
duction labor costs. The 2 percent provision 
for training costs was accepted by Navy ne- 
gotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Training costs experienced during 1960 
amounted to 3.6 percent of the standard pro- 
duction labor costs, an increase of 79 percent 
over Pratt & Whitney’s estimate. For the 
5 months prior to the strike, training costs 
averaged 2.6 percent of standard production 
labor costs, an increase of about 30 percent; 
for the 3-month strike period, training costs 
averaged 8.6 percent of standard production 
labor costs, an increase of about 330 per- 
cent; and for the 4 months following the 
strike, training costs averaged 2.3 percent 
of standard production labor costs, an in- 
crease of about 15 percent. 


SPOILED WORK 


Pratt & Whitney estimated that produc- 
tion labor equal to 1.5 percent of the pre- 
established standard production labor costs 
would be incurred during 1960 in connection 
with spoiled work. The 1.5 percent allowance 
for spoiled work was accepted by Navy ne- 
gotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Production labor experienced during 1960 
in connection with spoiled work amounted to 
2.4 percent of standard production labor 
costs, an increase of 62 percent over Pratt 
& Whitney’s estimate. For the 5 months 
prior to the strike, labor expended on spoiled 
work averaged 1.7 percent of standard pro- 
duction labor costs, an increase of about 
17 percent; for the 3-month strike period, 
labor expended on spoiled work averaged 2.7 
percent of standard production labor costs, 


ance experienced was 14.3 percent of stand- an increase of about 79 percent; and in the 
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4 months after the strike, labor expended on 

spoiled work averaged 3.2 percent of stand- 

ard production labor costs, an increase of 

about 114 percent. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYEE LEVELS BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE STRIKE PERIOD 


Pratt & Whitney’s records show that, dur- 
ing the 4-month period after the conclusion 
of the strike, the East Hartford plants were 
operating with a monthly average of 1,478 
(4.5 percent) fewer employees than during 
the 5-month period before the strike, while 
the average overtime premium costs per 
month increased $14,736 (3.9 percent). A 
schedule of the number of employees at 
the close of each month during 1960 is in- 
cluded in appendix I. 

In settlement of the strike, Pratt & Whit- 
ney agreed with the unions that it would 
maintain a preferred hiring list for em- 
ployees for whom no jobs were available at 
the close of the strike, but that, on January 
1, 1961, the list would be terminated. Em- 
ployees were to be recalled from this list 
according to their occupational and seniority 
groups as normal turnover created vacancies. 
Pratt & Whitney’s payroll records and em- 
ployee statistics disclosed that, during the 
period when the preferred hiring list was 
maintained, there was a net increase of 526 
in the number of direct factory employees. 
During January 1961, after the preferred 
hiring list was terminated, there was a net 
increase of 461 in the number of direct fac- 
tory employees. During January 1961, train- 
ing costs amounted to about $113,000, an in- 
crease of about $43,000 over the average cost 
of training after the strike period. 

HELP-WANTED ADVERTISING 


During 1960, Pratt & Whitney incurred 
total costs of $109,365 for help-wanted ad- 
vertising. More than half of this amount, 
$58,951, was incurred during the strike 
period. 

As shown above, the actual costs exper- 
ienced by Pratt & Whitney during 1960 for 
overtime premium, production labor, train- 
ing, and spoiled work were substantially 
higher than the estimated costs included in 
the 1960 target prices negotiated. However, 
the contractor’s records do not identify the 
portion of these increased costs which are 
attributable to (1) the strike and related 
employment practices and (2) other causes, 
such as abnormally short leadtime on con- 
tract deliveries. 

NAVY’S ESTIMATE OF CVERALL STRIKE COSTS 


Pratt & Whitney’s proposed final prices for 
engines and spare parts produced under 
fixed-price incentive contracts during 1960 
exceeded the target prices negotiated by 
about $10.8 million. Im an advisory audit 
report to the Bureau of Naval Weapons with 
respect to these price proposals, the Navy 
Area Audit Office estimated that on an over- 
all basis Pratt & Whitney’s final prices in- 
cluded strike costs of about $10 million. Un- 
der the incentive provisions of the contracts, 
Pratt & Whitney’s share of such strike costs 
would be about $2.5 million and the Gov- 
ernment would bear the remainder, or about 
$7.5 million. Final prices have not been 
established for the engines and spare parts 
produced during 1960, and, therefore, the 
Navy has not yet taken administrative action 
with respect to the strike costs. 

We trust that this information will serve 
the purpose of your inquiry with respect to 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
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APprpEenpIx I 


Overtime premium charged to engine and spare parts contracts and number of employees at 
East Hartford plants during the year 1960 








Number of employees ! 
Overtime i ed 
































premium 
Direct Indirect Total 
factory 

ae ii naipthinatnteeanendbmcosnns $465, 711 11, 223 20, 926 32, 159 
a i nie 432, 807 11, 480 21, 163 32, 643 
March a al csnitdnaimnienpianininptee te 322, 109 11, 546 21, 311 32, 857 
i ee ise aie duven cubabateiccscnnsednntoneasa 327, 702 11, 580 21, 270 32, 850 
SUNN ea tee Si ide a ie Clea mnicin cs scemmiindne 343, 970 11, 233 21, 089 32, 322 
Average, 5 months, January through May--_-..---- 380, 460 11, 412 21, 154 32, 566 
CN Se eS Sia ccctiecsa wt odess---- —«Ba2,750|té«G ALD 15, 896 22, 307 
a ks keen mnspsiinnccacene 654, 214 9, 534 18, 068 27, 602 
August ? ss llineeeilpiaeaidi 294, 772 10, 746 19, 681 30, 427 
Average, 3 months, June through August 423, 912 8, 897 17, 882 26, 779 
Sse seer See a ae aaa 253,760 | 10,762 | 19,852 | 30, 614 
Neen ee  ccaiemmnneine 359, 577 10, 858 19, 976 30, 834 
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i Lnaajiicicenitapiangtaiaiaiaaddieeagiilstie Reeteanaeds Sieetetiiensll a 
Average, 4 months, September through December. 395, 196 10, 993 | 20, 095 31, O88 
Monthly average for 1960... | eccsiadeadok: ot) OM 19, 983 | 30, 627 
= —— eo = =— 

naar nde pits iio 4, 754, 819 | 

1 Number of employees on payroll the last pay period of each month. 
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Water and Power for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 19651 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
1960 census showed that many of the Na- 
tion’s most rapidly growing areas are in 
the West. Vital to the continued growth 
of this vast region are adequate sup- 
plies of water and power. I think the 
general public—including many of our 
friends in the East who are unacquainted 
with water scarcity—will find two arti- 
cles from the New York Times of in- 
terest. They are an account of some 
of the major power and water develop- 
ments underway or contemplated in the 
West, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER PLANS STIR HOPE AND DIs- 
PUTES IN WEST 
(By Bill Becker) 

Los ANGELES, July 2.—The administration’s 
promise of more power to the West has 
stirred hopes but also rekindled the con- 
troversy of public-private control of utili- 
ties. Most westerners acclaim the vast 
water and power development underway 
or projected for the next decade. But to 
many, the big question is: 

Shall this electrical power buildup be 
done by the Government, or should private 
utilities be given a partnership in the devel- 
opment, as in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion? 

President Kennedy and his Secretary of 
Interior, Stewart L. Udall, of Arizona, have 
proposed Federal initiative in constructing 
a national power grid, with emphasis on the 
underdeveloped West. 


WOULD USE HANFORD PLANT 


Mr. Udall has suggested utilizing the 
nuclear plant at Hanford, Wash., and the 
Bonneville Power Administration's facilities 
on the Columbia River to electrify the Pacific 
coast from Seattle to San Diego. 

This has been the Government’s main pro- 
posal in trying to reverse what it terms the 
“no new starts” policy of the previous ad- 
ministration, which was pursued in the name 
of economy and partnership. 

The record, however, shows that under 
President Eisenhower, one major hydro- 
electric complex, the Colorado River storage 
project, began in 1956. In addition, in his 
final budget for 1961, General Eisenhower 
‘recommended $1,218 million for 37 new wa- 
ter projects. 

President Kennedy has requested $22,300,- 
000 more for 19 additional projects this fiscal 
year. There have been fewer than six new 
starts in the West since Mr. Kennedy took 
office, but a dozen could be underway within 
a year if Congress approved. 

Secretary Udall holds that the Eisenhower 
“partnership” formula slowed hydroelectric 
development to a trickle. He supports 
Floyd E. Dominy, Federal Commissioner of 
Reclamation in the recently enunciated con- 
cept that water and power, by themselves, 
are no longer the principal factors in 
building a dam. 

“Our main point of interest,’’ Mr. Dominy 
says, “will be to sell power cheaply to the 
public.” 

Mr. Udall has urged “a positive attitude” 
toward this idea as part of a “modernized 
Ickes-Roosevelt policy.” 

Under President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harold L. Ickes, his Interior Secretary, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority came to frui- 
tion. This was the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
first areawide power project. 


FEAR PACIFIC TVA 


The initials TVA have since been anath- 
ema to many private utility leaders. They 
view the Hanford and Bonneville proposals 
as a likely TVA for the Pacific coast. The 
same principle, they argue, will be applied 
to projects in the Colorado River Basin. 

The public-private power fight has em- 
broiled a 14-State region having 55 percent 
of the Nation’s area and 22 percent of the 
population, and which is growing at the rate 
of more than 1 million persons a year. 
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From coastal metropolis to the vast desert 
and the Rockies, from San Francisco banker 
to Navajo Indian, all the West is involved. 

The utilities have the backing of their 
stockholders, Republican-oriented big-city 
businessmen and conservative farm groups. 
The administration draws support from 
farm cooperatives, rural electrifiers and Dem- 
ocratic public-power proponents who think 
their way will provide small electricity bills 
for consumers. 

California, major battleground in the 
power showdown, will have congressional 
strength approaching New York’s next year, 
and strong western allies in the coming leg- 
islative tests. 

The West’s importance in the New Frontier 
is reflected by Mr. Udall’s role in the center 
of the fight. He heads a triumvirate of west- 
terners pushing the Interior Department's 
bold plan. 

The other Key policymakers are Under Sec- 
retary James K. Carr, a Californian, and As- 
sistant Secretary Kenneth Holm, a South 
Dakotan with wide experience in electric 
power. 

SIXTY MILLION ASKED 


The administration has asked Congress for 
$60 million to convert part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s nuclear-weapons plant 
at Hanford into a powerplant. A tieup 
with the proposed Bonneville power grid, as 
part of a 1,200-mile transmission system, is 
envisioned. 

A five-man task force, headed by Mr. Ho- 
lum, is studying the feasibility of a 500,000- 
volt common-carrier transmission line from 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia to bur- 
geoning southern California. 

The extra high voltage line would be con- 
structed by the Government, but would be 
available to private utilities and public power 
districts. 

Federal officials believe such a tie would 
make it possible to shift large amounts of 
power as needed—to the Southwest for air- 
conditioning in the summer, to the North- 
west for heating in winter. 

Secretary Udall has charged the task force 
with recommending legal safeguards to assure 
each region permanent priority to its own 
power. 

The California tieup, moreover, would help 
get the Bonneville Administration out of the 
red. The project has been operating at a 
reported deficit of $6,500,000 to $13 million a 
year because of the lack of markets for 
power. 

Mr. Udall estimates that $30 million worth 
of electrical energy will be wasted over Co- 
lumbia spillways this year because of insuffi- 
cient markets. 

BITTER OPPOSITION 


The Government’s ambitious plan has been 
bitterly opposed by private utilities, foremost 
among them the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

This northern California utility contends 
that it and the neighboring California and 
Oregon Power Co. can string lines more 
cheaply and says it will not be a party toa 
common-carrier agreement. 

The utility is still smarting over the ad- 
ministration’s decision to construct a Federal 
common-carrier transmission system for the 
trinity adjunct of California’s Central Valley 
project. 

The previous administration supported the 
P.G. & E. bid. The Interior Department 
says the Government will save $12 million 
over a 50-year period by building its own 
system. 

Another power battleground is the upper 
Colorado River Basin, where the Arizona 
Public Service Co. and four other private 
utilities are fighting a Federal proposal to 
erect $176 million worth of lines. 

Here, ironically, the Udall position merely 
reaffirms the request for an all-Federal trans- 
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mission backbone made last January by Fred 
A. Seaton, former Interior Secretary. 

The five States involved in the $1 billion 
project are Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming. Mighty Glen Canyon 
Dam, about 300 miles upriver from Hoover 
Dam, will be the project hub. Power gen- 
eration may begin in 1964. 

The Arizona company has completed part 
of the tieup with Utah—a 230,000-volt line 
from Cameron to Page, Ariz., where Glen 
Canyon Dam is rising. 

It has also agreed with the New Mexico 
Public Service Co. to build transmission lines 
from a private coal steamplant at Four Cor- 
ners, the point where Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado meet. These lines would 
extend eventually to Phoenix, Ariz., and Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., 300 miles away. 

ARGUMENTS DISPUTED 


The Arizona and New Mexico utilities have 
been joined in their fight by the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Utah Power & Light 
Co., and the Pacific Power & Light Co. of 
Wyoming. 

The private companies argue that it would 
cost them only $100 million to build trans- 
mission lines for the entire project. They 
say their superior knowledge and existing fa- 
cilities would cut costs and save taxpayers 
$136 million. 

These arguments are discounted by spokes- 
men for such quasi-public utilities as the 
Colorado River Basin Consumers Power, Inc., 
of Denver and the Salt River project of 
Phoenix. 

They charge that the private utilities want 
continuing control and profits, and that such 
control would cost consumers $500 million 
throughout the 5-State basin. 

Five municipalities and the Navajo tribe 
have formed the New Mexico Public Power 
Users Association to support the all-Federal 
system, which Marion M. Wilson, president 
of Consumers Power, recently urged Congress 
to approve. 

SUSPICIONS AROUSED 


In the Northwest, where rainfall and rivers 
are more abundant, the “have” States are 
beginning to harbor suspicions about letting 
water and power go to the “have-nots.” In 
fact, water-wealthy Oregon and Washington 
have had a minor falling-out. 

Oregon has withdrawn from the Columbia 
River Compact Commission, set up several 
years ago with Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Oregon, it is said, distrusts Washington 
on a clause that would give public power 
districts preference over private utilities. 
Washington has more public power districts. 

As for a Bonneville tieup with California, 
the Northwest States are agreed that their 
power needs must be guaranteed by a Fed- 
eral protective bill. 

Gov. Albert Rossellini, of Washington, a 
Democrat, opposes the tieup. Gov. Mark Hat- 
field, of Oregon, a Republican, is lukewarm, 
pending a determination of how Oregon’s dry 
eastern areas would benefit. 

The private-public issue seems, to eastern 
eyes, slightly watered down in the North- 
west. Since the Hell’s Canyon Dam project 
was abandoned during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, harmony has prevailed gen- 
erally between private utilities and public 
districts. 

The Government is being supported, even 
pushed, in its moves by such groups as the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. 

The principle of Federal construction and 
supervision of dams and reservoirs is an ac- 
cepted fact of western life. It took root 
when the Arizona desert flowered after Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Dam was built 50 years ago. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is generally 
regarded as a friendly “big brother.” For ex- 
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ample, the only objections raised so far to the 
Bureau’s proposed $500 million Devil Canyon 
project on the Susitna River in Alaska are by 
those who want the Army Engineers to erect 
@ $1,300 million rampart dam on the Yukon. 

But where private utilities are established, 
the battle is expected to rage, perhaps for 
the duration of the Kennedy administration. 
Four years is not long, as power projects are 
reckoned. The problem may not even be re- 
solved in eight. 


WaTEeR Hotps Key TO WEST’s FUTURE 
(By Bill Becker) 


Los ANGELES, July 3——Growth is synony- 
mous with water, especially in the western 
half of the United States. 

A clerk in Los Angeles or a cotton farmer 
in Arizona may show little concern over 
the power dispute between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private utilities. But they are 
considerably upset when they cannot get the 
water they want. 

Water itself becomes ever more precious. 
This is the third year of intensive drought 
throughout much of the Southwest. 

Los Angeles received only 4.85 inches of 
rain in the year ended June 30, the driest 
on record. The 3-year total of 18.61 inches 
is only 40 percent of normal. Portions of 
southern California, Nevada, Utah, and Ari- 
zona expect water shortages this summer. 


A 550-MILE PROJECT 


Through long-range planning, Metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles has managed to keep the 
taps running. Now southern California is 
pointing the way of the future with the $2 
billion Feather River project, which will 
bring water 550 miles from the Sierra Ne- 
vada in northern California. 

Led by California, each western State is 
beginning to take more initiative in its 
power problems, The simultaneous develop- 
ment and dovetailing of the State-sponsored 
Feather River plan and the Federal Central 
Valley project in the next decade will be 
watched closely by water experts. 

Because river drainage basins generally ex- 
tend beyond a State’s borders, the Federal 
Government’s massive projects will continue 
to be the major lifelines for the more arid 
States. But each State seems bound to 
grow in proportion to the number of supple- 
mental facilities it can build. 

Every western State is absorbed with 
growth. The 14 westernmost States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, have 55 percent of 
the national area but only 22 percent of the 
population. 

POPULATION IS RISING 

The population rose from 29,453,320 in 
1950 to 38,591,950 in 1960. Census officials 
forecast that the 14-State total may exceed 
50 million in 1970. California, now unoffi- 
cially with more than 16 million population, 
expects to pass New York as the Nation’s 
most populous State sometime in 1963. 

Can the water be spread around to meet 
the needs of the extra millions? The ex- 
perts say that it can, but that imaginative 
distribution will be needed. 

“The longrun solution of our water short- 
ages, present and future, will involve mostly 
the question of distribution of water, wider 
distribtuion and more far-reaching trans- 
portation of water than anything of which 
we now dream,” said John W. Cramer, pres- 
ident-elect of the American Waterworks 
Association. 


Los Angeles first obtained water by aque- 
duct from Owens Valley, about 300 miles to 
the north. Then banding together with San 
Diego and six other counties, it siphoned 
from the Colorado River, nearly 300 miles to 
the east. Power for southern California 
comes from Hoover Dam, where the Colorado 
is bottled up at Boulder City, Nev., 325 miles 
away. 
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FEDERAL LAG DISCERNED 


Target dates for water delivery to scuth- 
ern California under the Feather River 
project are 1970 for the western branch 
and 1972 for the eastern branch of the two- 
pronged aqueduct. The main dam and 
reservoir will begin to take shape next year 
on the turbulent Feather River at Oroville. 

William E. Warne, director of water re- 
sources, said that California had undertaken 
the venture because the Federal program 
had not been keeping up with the State’s 
needs. But Mr. Warne ‘credited Federal 
works, such as the Central Valley project, 
with saving the State from “a crashing 
disaster” in the current drought. 

The crisis has caused Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown to call conferences in Sacramento 
and Los Angeles, July 12 to 14, on ways to 
conserve water. Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall is expected to address the 
Los Angeles gathering of spokesmen for 
farm, utility and irrigation groups. 

PROJECT TO BE EXPANDED 


The pattern of State and Federal coopera- 
tion is well established in California. The 
$500 million Federal Central Valley project, 
begun in 1935, is to be expanded with the 
construction of the San Luis Dam in Merced 
County, starting in 1963. The San Luis will 
also be linked to the Feather River project. 

The State is far from ready to go it alone. 
Governor Brown and his water chief have 
asked for $135,706,000 in additional Federal 
fiood-control and reclamation construction. 

A major unit in the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the mammoth Trinity Dam, is under 
construction on the Trinity River, 100 miles 
northwest of Oroville. When completed in 
1963, Trinity Dam will be 537 feet high, 
said to be the biggest earthfill dam in the 
world. 

The dam and its reservoir are designed to 
check floods in the area west of Mount 
Shasta and to put 1,500,000 more acre-feet 
of water into irrigation use annually in the 
500-mile-long system that has made the 
Central Valley the Nation’s most diversi- 
fied farming area. The added flow will be 
equal to 2,400 square miles of water 12 
inches deep. 

California, within its own borders, epito- 
mizes the problem of the West: An overabun- 
dance of water in the north and scarcity in 
the south. The two giant projects are de- 
signed to assure California’s ability to sup- 
port the booming population in the arid 
Los Angeles-San Diego area. 

The outlook is cloudier for neighboring 
Arizona and Nevada, although a special mas- 
ter’s report in the 10-year Colorado River 
dispute provided new rays of hope. Subject 
to approval by the U.S. Supreme Court, Ari- 
zona and Nevada would get substantially 
larger shares—and California less—of the 
water released from Hoover Dam. 

California contends that the Metropoli- 
tan Water District comprising Los Angeles 
and 71 other communities would be sorely 
parched if its Colorado allotment were re- 
duced. It says that by 1975, water imports 
from the Colorado River into southern Cali- 
fornia would be cut 40 percent and by 2000, 
wiped out entirely. 


HOOVER INFLOW DROPS 


The runoff into Hoover Dam’s Lake Mead 


Reservoir, incidentally, is below average for 
the third straight year. The inflow in the 
last 3 months was only 58 percent of nor- 
mal. 

Hoover power goes to Arizona and Nevada, 
as well as to private and municipal utilities 
in southern California. After passing 
through Hoover turbines, the water also gen- 
erates power at Davis and Parker Dams 
downstream. 

Arizona is depleting its water reserves by 
at least 3 million acre-feet a year. One ex- 
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pert, Dr. A. L. McComb of the University of 
Arizona, has warned that, unless new sources 
are tapped soon, the State’s ambitious ex- 
pansion program may face curtailment. 
In southern Arizona, Tucson area cattle- 
men, faced with the driest range in 30 years, 
are selling poorer cattle and hauling sup- 
plemental feed for the rest of their herds. 


RAINFALL EVAPORATES 


Summer storms frequently drop 2 or 3 
inches of rain on the desert, usually in July 
or August. But the moisture quickly evapo- 
rates in 100°~plus temperatures, and the next 
rain often does not come until November. 

A favorable decision on the lower Colorado 
alone will not be enough for Arizona. If it 
wins the suit, as seems likely, the long- 
delayed central Arizona project will go for- 
ward. This calls for pumping 1,200,000 
acre-feet of water, mainly for use near Phoe- 
nix and Tucson. 

In all, Arizona hopes to gain at least 
1,800,000 acre-feet a year over its previous 
allotments. This, for a few years, will sup- 
plement the Salt River project, the pioneer 
reclamation program that became Arizona’s 
magic wand. 

Fifty years ago Theodore Roosevelt Dam, 
the keystone of this project, was completed. 
Since then, Phoenix has grown in popula- 
tion from 15,000 to 450,000. But the under- 
ground water storage level has dropped at 
the rate of 15 feet a year because of the 
intensive agricultural development in the 
Salt River Valley. 

The Arizona-California fight is continuing 
on the power front. Both Arizona and Los 
Angeles have applied for Federal approval 
of dams at Bridge and Marble Canyons to 
tap the Colorado River’s power between the 
Grand Canyon and Hoover Dam. These 
combined would generate, at an estimate, 
3 million kilowatts, of which Nevada would 
receive a small share. 

For the Southwest generally, the Colorado 
Basin storage project represents the hope of 
the decade. With Glen Canyon Dam, just 
south of the Arizona-Utah border, as its 
keystone, this $1 billion project will help 
to irrigate and electrify Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Glen Canyon Dam, 700 feet tall, will rival 
Hoover Dam. Its reservoir, Lake Powell, will 
be 185 miles long, 114 times the size of Lake 
Mead. Construction is scheduled to be fin- 
ished in September 1963. First power gen- 
eration is set for June 1964. 


OTHER DAMS PLANNED 


Other major dams are being built at Flam- 
ing Gorge on the Green River in northern 
Utah and near Farmington, N. Mex., on the 
San Juan, tributary of the Colorado. The 
latter dam, the Navajo, is expected to benefit 
many of the 85,000 Indians on the Navajo 
Reservation in northern New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The Navajos and New Mexico officials have 
also pushed vigorously for the pending San 
Juan-Chama diversion project. This $221 
million program would provide a series of 
five dams and reservoirs, open up thousands 
of acres in northern New Mexico to irrigation 
and help relieve the city of Albuquerque, 
whose supplies are short. 

The Navajo irrigation project, for which 
$135 million has been earmarked, would en- 
rich 1,120 Indian farms and bring the Nava- 
jos into a community way of life, tribal 
spokesmen contend. 

TEXANS FORM AUTHORITY 


Even in Texas, where much more rain falls, 
11 communities in the Panhandle have 
formed an authority to build a multipurpose 
dam on the Canadian River near Sanford. 
This $96 million Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ect will serve, through a 322-mile aqueduct 
system, Amarillo, Borger, Lubbock, Plainview, 
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and seven other cities. Contract bidding is 
set for this fall. Construction is expected to 
take 7 years. 

The moist Pacific Northwest, free of 
drought worries, is mainly concerned with 
flood control and power production. Power 
projects started this year include one on 
Oregon’s middle Santiam River and another 
on the Snake in Idaho. A flood-control res- 
ervoir on the Willamette near Eugene, Oreg., 
is scheduled for next year. All are Corps of 
Engineers projects. 

For the rest of the West, where streamflow 
is from 20 to 80 percent below average, the 
prevailing mood appears to indicate an era 
of increased cooperation between States to 
conquer the basic problem, dividing the water 
fairly. 





Klamath Indians Show Good Judgment in 
Handling Termination Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
ago Congress enacted legislation which 
brought about a termination of Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in Oregon. Since the 1954 
act, the Indians and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have implemented the leg- 
islation and termination has been ac- 
complished. About 475 of 1,660 enrolled 
Klamaths chose to stay with the tribe, 
while the others asked that their share 
in the assets be divided and paid to 
them. Each enrolled withdrawing 
member received about $43,000. The 
following article from the June 9, 1961, 
issue of the New York Times indicates 
the very satisfactory manner in which 
the money is being spent and invested. 
I offer my congratulations to the In- 
dians, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the State of Oregon for their careful 
planning which prepared the Indians 
for the final steps in their termination 
program. 

The New York Times article follows: 

KLAMATH INDIANS WaRY WITH FUNDS 

CHILOQUIN, OREc., June 7.—The red man 
has astonished his defenders and detractors 
as well as many neutral onlookers in south- 
ern Oregon. 

Checks of up to $43,000 each poured in for 
members of the Klamath Indian Tribe less 
than 2 months ago. Banks in Klamath Falls 
and other cities and towns loaded their 
vaults with cash to await the expected de- 
mand. Automobile dealers shipped in far 
more cars than a normal market would dic- 
tate. Salesmen from brokerage houses and 
peddlers of get-rich-quick schemes headed 
for this area. 

The occasion was the termination of con- 
trol by the Federal Government over the big 
Klamath Indian Reservation, originally em- 
bracing more than 1 million acres. In all, 
2,133 Kiamaths and their cousins, the Mo- 
docs and the Yahooskin Band of Snake In- 
dians, were on the final tribal roll. Of these, 
1,660 elected to go on their own, take their 
share of the cash assets from the sale of 
reservation lands and “‘become first-class citi- 
zens.” 
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FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE STAY 
WITH TRIBE 


This means that 473 members decided to 
remain with the tribe and collect $400 apiece 
every quarter, or $1,600 a year. Five years 
hence they will have an opportunity to vote 
on continuing life on this basis or following 
their less conservative colleagues and pick- 
ing up their final and fatter checks. 

Bankruptcies and chaos had been predicted 
as a result of the expected heavy spending 
by the Klamaths withdrawing from the 
reservation. But these fears failed to mate- 
rialize. 

“While there may have been a few in- 
stances of improvident use of funds, all the 
information we have been able to obtain in- 
dicates those who received money made prop- 
er use of it,” said Perry E. Skarra, assistant 
area director of the Federal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Portland. 

Bankers in the Klamath Reservation area 
agreed. R. D. Diller, assistant to the trust 
officer of the U.S. National Bank at Klamath 
Falls, observed: 

“Only two or three actually cashed their 
checks and walked out with the money. 
The majority deposited their funds. Lots 
of them have purchased cattle and real 
estate, many have invested in Government 
bonds. Many others have bought new cars 
and new homes, or are improving their old 
houses.” 

STOCKED UP ON CADILLACS 

Ron Ryan, an automobile salesman in 
Klamath Falls, said that his employer got 
in nine Cadillacs the first week after the big 
checks were distributed. 

“We sold five that week but had to get 
out and hustle,” he remarked. Dealers in 
less expensive models reported a modest 
pickup in sales but not what had been ex- 
pected. 

District Attorney Dale Crabtree of Kla- 
math County said that he had noticed one 
thing especially: 

“Any Indian who received his money paid 
back all his bills. You can verify that from 
the merchants themselves.” 

Hiroko Zakoji, who is in charge of the 
Oregon State Office of Education and Infor- 
mation here at Chiloquin, said that salesmen 
for mutual funds and other investments who 
had arrived in the area since the checks had 
been passed out “all have commented on 
how cautious the Indians have been.” 

“Before, when the Klamaths were receiv- 
ing per Capita payments, one woman here at 
Chiloquin would get her dirty clothes to- 
gether and take them down to Klamath Falls 
to launder every time a check arrived,” Mr. 
Zakoji went on. “Now, she says she is doing 
her own laundry, for the $43,000 payment 
will be her last.” 


HAS TO SELL SOME CATTLE 


The Rev. Harley Zeller, retiring after 18 
years as head of a Methodist mission on the 
reservation, related that a young Klamath 
farmer told him the other day: 

“T’ll have to get rid of some of my cattle, 
I can’t afford the feed.” 

“But you’re a rich Indian now,” 
Zeller reminded him. 

“Mr. Zeller, I took my check right down 
and put it in the savings account,” the farm- 
er replied. “I’ve forgotten I have it. I’ve 
been supporting myself and I intend on do- 
ing it without this money.” 

Emmett Gulley of the American Friends 
Service Committee, who has worked with 
the Klamaths during the last year, said that 
the distribution of cash assets from the sale 
of reservation lands had given the withdraw- 
ing tribesmen “a feeling of status.” There 
has been no wholesale dropping out of school 
by children whose parents were taking off 
with $43,000 checks, he and Mr. Zakoji 
said. 


Mr. 
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MEMBERS GOT $800 A YEAR 


The Klamath Reservation was established 
in 1864. Until 1910 individual families were 
allotted farming and grazing land. After- 
ward cash was substituted for land. Timber 
was sold annually from the big stands of 
ponderosa pine and the receipts were divided 
among the tribesmen. By the time Public 
Law 587, to end Federal controls on the 
Klamaths and their tribal holdings, was 
passed in 1954, the average cash return was 
about $800 a year to tribal members. 

Of about 860,000 acres remaining after 
the early land allotments, 145 acres was 
transferred to the United States National 
Bank of Portland as trustee for those re- 
maining with the tribe. Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp. bought 92,000 acres of timberland, and 
525,000 acres went to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture for $68,716,691, to be con- 
verted into a national forest. 

The U.S. National Bank of Portland 
is acting as trustee for the 473 members 
who are staying with the tribe, as well as 
for some 300 individuals, including minors 
and adults deemed to be in need of assist- 
ance. Three other banking institutions have 
other, but fewer, individual trust accounts. 

Bankers said that some of the Indians 
were already trying to terminate the trusts 
and get their hands on all moneys due them. 

GOVERNMENT IS ASSAILED 


Wade Crawford, who for years was politi- 
cally influential on the reservation and was 
leader of a faction of the tribe demanding 
early termination, predicted that the re- 
maining tribesmen would vote overwhelm- 
ingly for dissolution of the trust 5 years 
from now. 

“As it is, the Indians already have been 
beaten out of several millions,” he asserted. 
“The Government gave us a clipping at the 
prices paid for the timber and the marsh- 
land.” 

Much of the credit for the absence of eco- 
nomic chaos resulting from the breakup of 
the reservation and distribution of checks 
is given to a program of preparation of the 
Klamaths for normal community living. 

A discussion group met regularly. The 
State of Oregon, by contract with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, began processing promising 
Klamaths to colleges and trade schools 6 
years ago. 

Under the direction of Mr. Zakoji, a Japa- 
nese-American with a degree in anthropology 
from the University of Oregon and a master’s 
degree from Haverford College, the State of- 
fice of education and information here has 
been issuing the Klamath Tribune, a monthly 
newspaper. It has kept the Indians in- 
formed on all phases of the termination of 
tribal controls and has cautioned them 
against dishonest salesmen and money-~grab- 
bing schemes. 

The Klamath Consultation and Protection 
Service was set up with a sponsoring com- 
mittee including Mr. Zakoji, Mr. Gulley, Dis- 
trict Attorney Crabtree and several tribal 
officials. It is an antiexploitation body. 

Under the prodding of the office of edu- 
cation, more and more interest is being 
displayed by Klamaths in getting a high 
school. education, Mr. Zakoji related. 

“But the situation still is not good,” he 
wenton. “And 
colleges and trade schools from March 1955, 
* to April 1961, we have had 164 dropouts. 
Seventy-five have graduated and we have 25 
enrolled currently. But there were almost 
no professional and skilled Klamaths before 
the 1954 termination act. There has been a 
heavy growth since.” 

The Indians are beginning to take part in 
community affairs in towns like Chiloquin, 
Beatty and Sprague River. 

“Recently, for the first time, an Indian 
was initiated into the Masonic lodge here,” 
Mr. Zakoji said. The president of the Chilo- 


260 who have gone to ~ 
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quin Recreation Council is an Indian, Mrs. 
Ellen Hull.” 

“We made the first approach by getting 
them interested in tribal discussion,” he 
said. 

Some own service stations, Klamath Lake 
resorts and farms. Others are awaiting in- 
vestment opportunities. They have been en- 
couraged to improve their housing or build 
new dwellings. 





Significance of Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 4, 1961, issue of the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., contains an editorial which 
merits the attention and earnest con- 
sideration of every American. It is en- 
titled “Declaration Says: ‘* * * and Our 
Sacred Honor.’ ” 

I commend the editor of the State, 
Mr. Henry Cauthen, who is a very capa- 
ble and sound editorial writer, for his 
very lucid and patriotic words of wisdom 
in this editorial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION Says: “AND OuR SACRED HONOR’”’ 

Today the Nation takes a holiday. For 
many that will be the whole significance of 
the Fourth of July. 

For sme, of course, today will bring trag- 
ecdy—death on the highways, in lakes or 
ponds or streams, of loss of sight from care- 
less use of fireworks. 

Yet perhaps at no time in our history 
has there been a more imperative demand 
that those who cherish freedom and liberty 
should pause for reflection and assessment 
of current trends. 

After this assessment and reflection must 
come action if assaults upon our “unalien- 
able rights” are to be turnéd aside and 
blunted. 

Today, to the right of us and to the left 
of us, behind us and ahead of us, stand 
those who believe that independence, free- 
dom and liberty are for the few tq define 
and to enjoy—and for the masses to accept 
in the portions prescribed by the powerful 
and the ruthless. 

Yet the the Declaration of Independence, 
which we today ostensibly honor and on 
which we should refiect, declares that “all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed »v their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thus one can see that those who drafted 
this document presumed there was a Creator, 
and it is He, rather than the state, which 
endowed individuals—Americans, Russians, 
Germans, French, Chinese, Cubans, etc— 
with the same right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Declaration makes equally clear that 
governments can secure these rights if 
properly motivated, and can be oppressive 
if improperly motivated. 

The greatest part of the Declaration con- 
cerns itself with the duty of a people to 
act if governments become too oppressive. 
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Only the individuals, as the Founding Fath- 
ers knew, can enforce and perpetuate the 
three specific unalienable rights mentioned. 

Communists from Moscow to Peiping to 
Havana have dedicated themselves to the 
destruction of political and economic free- 
dom as we understand it. They are work- 
ing overtime to bury us under a Communist 
avalanche. 

On the domestic front the planners and 
statists push program after program to ex- 
pand bureaucratic controls over every facet 
of an individual's life. They tell the farmer 
how to plant, the worker how long to work, 
and the employer how much to pay workers, 
and teachers how to teach. They already 
take one-third of the fruits of men’s labors 
and ask for more. 

They forget, perhaps, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was not silent on this 
subject. It says [of the British King]: 

“He has erected a multitude of new of- 
fices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance.” 

The Declaration of Independence holds 
forth the idea that the several Colonies 
should become independent of England for 
one reason _and one reason only. 

That reason was to insure that the in- 
dividual should be free and should have 
liberty. And those who signed this noble 
Declaration knew that.it might be costly. 
It is perhaps the final sentence of the docu- 
ment that best epitomizes the real Spirit 
of "76, and the idea that most needs to 
pervade America today: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 





Some Thoughts on Independence Day, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Inde- 
pendence Day, 1961, we find our great 
heritage in danger from an enemy who 
believes that we lack the will to defend 
ourselves on the frontiers of freedom. 

In order that Khrushchev will be con- 
vinced that we mean what we say, it is 
necessary for the United States to take 
such action that will be conclusive evi- 
dence of our firm purpose to protect our 
rights. 

The spirit that won independence 185 
years ago must be manifested today so 
that the Communists will be impressed 
with our resolution to defend freedom, 
come what may. 

The serious situation confronting us, 
and the need of redoubled efforts to avert 
any miscalculation by Khrushchev, are 
brought to our attention in the following 
editorial entitled “Independence Day?” 
from the July 2, 1961, edition of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, published in 
Lawrence, Mass.: 

INDEPENDENCE Dar? 

On the eve of the anniversary of the 
Declaration of ce 185 years ago, 
as we are about to celebrate our most 
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patriotic national holiday, the Fourth of 
July, we should take a little time out for 
sober reflection and offer a silent prayer for 
the preservation of that independence. For 


there is no doubt that this Nation and the. 


whole world faces.a critical and fateful out- 
look. Never since the world’s beginning has 
civilization been on the brink of a precipice. 
Revolutions and uprisings have been break- 
ing out everywhere in the Far East and 
Far West; on our very doorsteps in Cuba 
and South America. The greed and lust of 
dictatorship is on the rampage. Commu- 
nism has taken over in places it didn’t seem 
possible a few years ago. There is a Com- 
munist conspiracy. This conspiracy is ac- 
tive in the United States. Every bona fide 
member of the Communist Party in this 
country and around the world is part and 
parcel of this conspiracy against freedom and 
against God. 

In the recent historic Khrushchev-Kennedy 
meeting in Vienna it is revealed by David 
Wise, of the New York Herald Tribune that 
Khrushchev was unwilling to yield or nego- 
tiate on anything. The U.S. delegation came 
away in much more than a sombre mood. 
“They were downright discouraged, almost 
in a state of semishock.” Wise said Khru- 
shechev was asked if there was not at least 
one single question on which the Soviet posi- 
tion was open to negotiation and ratification. 

“No,” he replied. : 

Was there even one area, the Soviet Pre- 
mier was asked; in which the Soviet Union 
would be willing to negotiate to demonstrate 
its desire for peace? 

“Only if it suits our purposes,” was Khru- 
shchev’s reply. 

The whole tone of the Soviet Premier’s 
discussion with Kennedy was that it really 
was not very important to talk about East- 
West differences, since the tide of commu- 
nism would swing his way, anyway, in the 
end. 

Certainly the President can find no ray of 
sunshine from his meeting with Khrushchev. 
It held little hope for peaceful coexistence. 
The impasse is facing an omnious situation. 
The report of the New York Tribune’s politi- 
cal observer is downright gloomy. And if 
the outlook is as dire as Mr. Wise painted, 
we should redouble our efforts to build up 
our military. It looks like we may need it 
before another year is up and tempus fugit. 





Live Free or Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE / 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial entitled “Live Free or Die,’ which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Man- 
chester Union Leader, paid glowing trib- 
ute to Publisher Parker Merrow of the 
Carroll County Independent in Center 
Ossipee, N.H. 

The tribute, paid by fellow Publisher 
William Loeb, is certainly well deserved. 
It refers to Merrow’s response to a young 
crusader against the program of missile- 
based installations in New Hampshire. 

I join William Loeb in congratulating 
the publisher of the Carroll County In- 
Gependent for his straightforward reac- 
tion to the pleas of this misguided youth. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 


torial from the Union Leader be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Live FREE or Die 


There should be more publishers such as 
Parker Merrow of the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent in Center Ossipee. Publisher Mer- 
row became thoroughly incensed recently 
when a 25-year-old youth, driver of a sta- 
tion wagon with Connecticut license plates, 
came up on his front porch and began har- 
anguing him on his duty, as an editor, to 
crusade against the program of missile-based 
installations in New Hampshire. 

Publisher Merrow says that he lost his 
temper for about the third time in his life. 
One reason why he lost his temper is that 
his daughter, Ann Merrow Burghardt, and 
her husband, John, an ex-Air Force jet pilot, 
had left New Hampshire for Saigon in 
Red-threatened Vietnam to begin a long 
tour of duty as “foster parents” of some 2,000 
Vietnamese orphans under a new program 
backed by the American’ State Department. 

Moreover, the foreman of Mr. Merrow’s 
composing room is a printer who has an 
artificial leg. He left his own leg on a 
Korean battlefield. 

Publisher Merrow told this peace-at-any- 


price advocate that our motto in New Hamp- 


shire is “Live Free or Die” and that he would 
rather die from a Russia H-bomb than see 
his children and grandchildfen live under 
Communist slavery. 

The tragedy of our time is that more news- 
paper publishers, radio station owners, and 
magazine publishers don’t have the patriotic 
fervor of Publisher Merrow. Their own in- 
difference has led to the indifference of many 
millions of Americans, who figure that if 
they are not told of the patriotic background 
of this Nation or of the dangers confronting 
us these are not important. 

May Publisher Merrow's kind of publisher 
increase. This could do a great deal toward 
waking up the Nation. 

WILLIAM LOEB, 
Publisher. 





Are We Accepting Our Personal 
Responsibilities ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


® Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 2, it was my privilege to 
attend an annual event arranged by the 
fire department, of Gettysburg, Pa. 

It was a most inspiring occasion. The 
Army Field Band, from Fort Meade, Md., 
under the direction of Maj. Robert L. 
Bierly, did an outstanding job. The 
warm manner in which every number 
was received was ample indication to 
the members that their efforts were ap- 
preciated. The chorus also did a most 
commendatory job and added to the va- 
riety of the program. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Walter E. Alessandroni, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. Any remarks I 
might make would be strictly anticli- 
mactical. Every Member might well 
learn and take inspiration from his ad- 
dress which follows: 
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REMARKS OF WALTER E. ALESSANDRONI, FORMER 
U.S. ATTORNEY, PAST CHANCELLOR OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA BAR ASSOCIATION AND FORMER 
StaTe COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, GETTYSBURG, Pa., JULY 2, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, and my fellow Americans, 
as we gather tonight, it is in the year of the 
100th aniversary of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties of the War Between the States. 

Some 2 years later, from June 30 through 
July 3, 1863, the greatest battle ever fought 
on American soil took place here. It cost the 
lives of thousands of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers but proved to be the turning 
point of the Civil War leading eventually to 
a uniting of the Nation. 

Ninety-eight years ago, on November 19, 
1863, Abraham Lincoln was’ here and stood 
before a gathering of war-weary Americans. 
He came to dedicate a final resting place for 
those who gave their lives in the Nation’s 


‘fight to preserve itself. 


Our presence near this battlefield, and the 
words we speak, will not rise to the historic 
importance of that occasion. But none can 
deny that our purpose here parallels that 
of these who came to Gettysburg before us. 

In the years of our history, Americans have 
fought on the battlefields of the world. We 
have fought not for shallow victories over 
mortal enemies, but for the dignity of human 
freedom, under God. 

Therefore we are met here today in a 
larger sense to pay tribute to those who 
fought for that freedom in all the wars of 
this Nation; and we are met to rededicate 
ourselves to holding high the torch of liberty, 
so that its bright flame may yet beckon men 
from the darkness of human bondage. 

In the solemn knowledge of our purpose 
for being here, I am moved by the honor 
you have bestowed upon me to speak on 
this historic occasion of national and world- 
wide significance. 

The people of Gettysburg have a special 
reason to live up to the unofficial trustee- 
ship which history has conferred on this 
community. 

I am confident I express the sentiments of 
all true Americans when I say the Nation is 
indebted to all of you who over the years 
have helped make this ceremony possible. 
Tonight's event is a confirmation once again 
of your continued sense of responsibility. 

So, too, may all Pennsylvania look with 
pride on the contributions made by her sons 
and daughters, for not only was the Nation 
born in Pennsylvania, but it was preserved 
here at Gettysburg, where the tide of the 
Confederacy’s northward surge was stemmed 
and the Union saved for the mantle of world 
leadership the fledgling Nation was one day 
to achieve. 

Since then hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have died in the more devastating 
wars that followed, in order to save freedom 
on this earth. They, too, wanted to live, but 
they answered the call of duty, and in the 
line of that duty they perished, many of 
them in places their families had never 
heard of. 

In their lives and in their deaths, we see 
the pattern of the victory of freedom. But 
the pattern is complicated and intricate and 
difficult to follow. 

We must continue to keep our Nation free, 
a bright flame in the darkness which gathers 
over the world, a flame which those in other 
lands who seek freedom from oppression see 
and recognize, and in recognizing take heart. 

We must dedicate ourselves to good cit- 
izenship so that we may show the skeptics 
that democracy can work—yes; not only that 
it can and does work, but that it gives ad- 
vantages to men and women that no other 
form of government gives. 

We must, by our actions as individuals and 
as a government, continue to uphold the 
prestige of the United States as a benevolent 
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world power—the power that seeks not to 
rule but to partake of fellowship. 

Why have we come here tonight? To pay 
tribute? To offer a prayer? Yes; but neither 
of these alone suffices to explain our pres- 
ence. We have come to gather strength and 
to draw from this occasion some guiding 
light, some strengthening, if you will, which 
will serve to fortify us in holding steadfast 
to strong moral principles in the deadly 
conflict of our times. 

Abraham Lincoln knew that man lives by 
ideals and that the towering strength needed 
in times of great crisis comes from things 
of the spirit. 

I speak of Lincoln, the idealist, because he 
more than anyone else is the spirit of the 
battle fought here. 

Our Nation was founded by idealists who 
came across uncharted and darkling seas, 
who endured the tormenting winds of winter 
so they might breathe free. 

These resolute people gave up the famil- 
iar security of their homeland in search of 
freedom and in full conviction that if they 
had freedom they could find security for 
themselves. 

They knew what we seem to have forgot- 
ten; they had learned the lesson of history 
that preoccupation with the material things 
of life leads to a dullness and unconcern, 
and to the destruction of the spiritual fiber 
of great peoples. 

History is strewn with the wreckage of 
nations which neglected their ancient spir- 
itual heritage. 

Lincoln knew nations survive only as long 
as they are willing to fight injustice, aggres- 
sion, and violations of moral law. 

When a nation wavers in the face of a 
clear-cut moral issue, it marks itself for 
doom, and eventually it will disappear, and 
it will deserve to disappear. 

The wisdom of Lincoln lay in his supreme 
addiction to principle, at a time when the 
world demanded the solution of its problems 
be found in expedients, and that is the les- 
son of today. 

While men‘ advised him to avoid at all 
costs, the shedding of fraternal blood, Lin- 
coln said the Union must be preserved. 

While men warned that the best generals 
were on the side of the South, Lincoln said, 
“Right is on our side.” 

While men said, “Let us coexist,” Lincoln 
said, “No nation can survive half slave and 
half free.” 

Is this not the paramount question of our 
day? Does the possibility of nuclear war 
compel us to accept a basic philosophy of 
conciliation and appeasement toward some- 
thing inherently evil? 

If we shall survive, we must accept the 
enormous difficulties of our times, bear them 
pomeney with fortitude and reliance upon 

od.. 

The patriotic fervor of an occasion such 
as this reminds us that sacrifice has always 
been demanded of a nation’s people in times 
of crisis, and we have not seen the end of 
that sacrifice. 

We should learn from the bitterness of 
our past losses that the right kind of sac- 
rifice, at the right time, often can prevent 
the ultimate sacrifice on the battlefield. By 
not being afraid to die, we can often avoid 
death. 

Sacrifices, however, do not always mean 
bloodshed on the battlefields but sacrifices 
of comforts and conveniences. 

War on the battlefield is but the extreme 
expression of a constant and continuing con- 
flict between nations or groups of nations 
and so today we are in a conflict that tests, 
even though by means short of war, our 
o_o our resolution, our spirit of sacri- 

ce. > 

Those who lie in hallowed graves will have 
died in vain if we now, through national 
weakness or irresolution, through single- 
minded devotion to comfort and pleasure, 
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neglect history’s. lesson that civilizations 
survive only so long as they are able—and 
ready—to defend themselves against all ene- 
mies on the battlefield, in the marketplace, 
and in the minds of men. 

I have recently returned from a.tour of 
the Far East where I saw our troops at their 
battle stations in strife-torn Korea; under 
alert conditions in the Philippines; training 
troops in Formosa; and operating a magnifi- 
cent air force out of Japan. 

I flew over Bataan and Corregidor with 
the Philippine Air Force and my mind went 
back to the valiant defense by the American 
and Filipino troops. But I was most moved 
by participation in two separate Memorial 
Day services on the island of Oahu. 

At the National Cemetery of the Pacific, 
at Pearl Harbor, I laid a wreath and walked 
respectfully and in sorrow among 13,000 
graves, each bearing an American flag and 
flowers. 

The air was full of incense. It was a 
throat-catching experience as the mournful 
notes of “Taps” sounded and from the rim 
of the volcanic crater echoed the response 
of another bugle. 

Twenty-one cannons spewed forth orange 
plumes of fire followed by puffs of white 
billowy smoke, and the American flag was 
hoisted to full mast. 

It was hard to believe that though these 
13,000 valiant men had given their lives for 
freedom’s cause the world might again be 
on the edge of another holocaust more terri- 
ble than any before it, in a battle for free- 
dom once again. 

Earlier I stood on a superstructure, built 
over the sunken U.S.S. Arizona which in time 
of peace had been sent to the bottom as she 
lay at anchor. And this without warning, 
by enemy air power, on that fateful day of 
December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor. Still 
locked in her hold, 45 feet below the surface 
lay the bodies of some 1,300 American sailors 
and marines. 

As taps were sounded and the response 
came from the bugler stationed on a hill 
across the harbor, my eyes moved in that 
direction. The harbor was not filled with 
ships and submarines as I remembered Pearl 
Harbor during World War II, but the 
thought was inescapable that the potential 
danger to our national security was perhaps 
greater today, in peace, than it was then in 
war. 

As we gather here today, almost a cen- 
tury after the Battle of Gettysburg, to honor 
brave patriots, we might well ask how each 
of us is meeting one of the major problems 
which faces us as Americans—personal 
responsibility. 

Too often we permit others to assume re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and dedication 
to service so long as we ourselves are not 
disturbed in our pleasure or business or fam- 
ily responsibility. If this continues then 
we may not and cannot maintain a free 
society which will be both the hope of all 
at home and a model for our friends, and, 
indeed, for our enemies abroad. 

I wish I could tell you that all is well in 
the world but you know that all is not well. 
The question of the national security and the 
foreign policy of the United States is no 
longer a matter which can be left exclusively 
to experts. It is a matter which is depend- 
ent upon each of us. It is our personal re- 
sponsibility to have an understanding and 
responsibility for the discharge of our for- 
eign policy. 

You well know that what happens here 
tonight on the streets of Gettysburg may be 
reported tomorrow on the streets cf Tokyo 
and Bangkok and Bombay and Berlin to the 
detriment of the United States. Foreign pol- 
icy has become the total impact of a total 
people upon history. 

If we are to be true to our heritage, we 
must dedicate ourselves to assuming per- 
sonal responsibility for our own salvation, for 
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the safety of our country and for freedom 
of men around the world. 

We have much to be concerned about. 
Only recentiy we have seen paraded on the 
streets:of Havana tanks of the Soviet Union. 
We are seeing our willingness and ability to 
halt aggression being tested in Laos to deter- 
mine whether or not Americans will resist 
and whether the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization will be an effective instrument 
of mutual security for the Far East. 

We have seen continued efforts to take 
over West Berlin as an area of freedom in 
a sea of Communist domination. 

We have seen the aircraft of the United 
States shot down over open waters and their 
crews killed or imprisoned. 

All of this has just recently occurred and 
indeed some of the events in the last few 
days. 

No one who has seen our fighting forces 
at training or on duty can deny that we 
have the military power necessary to fulfill 
our commitments, provided we have the un- 
derstanding and the will, and provided we 
understand under what circumstances it may 
be necessary to use force. 

I wish it were possible for every American 
to see firsthand our Armed Forces both home 
and abroad and to observe their readiness 
to meet our obligations in the area of na- 
tional defense, and to observe the morale 
and esprit and the training and discipline 
of the men charged with the security of 
the United States. 

I wish you could see our Marines in train- 
ing, both on shore and amphibious opera- 
tions at Camp Pendleton in California; our 
military missile capabilities at Vandenberg, 
both the Atlas on its pad and the Titans 
in their silos. Or visit the headquarters of 
the North American Defense Command at 
Colorado Springs where the duty officer 
knows in a matter of minutes of the en- 
trance of unidentified aircraft into the area 
of our zone which extends into the Arctic 
wastes of the North. 

Or visit the Strategic Air Command in 
Omaha where the duty officer can be in 
immediate contact with every Strategic Air 
Command base throughout the globe where 
we maintain in the air 24 hours, day and 
night, bombers with a nuclear potential 
which are invulnerable to attack. 

At least one-third of the men assigned to 
this duty, in addition to the ready force 
which is always in the air, are assigned to an 
alert status, which means they live by their 
runways, either in dugouts or trailers in or- 
der that they may have their aircraft in the 
air in less than the 15-minute warning they 
will receive in the event of enemy attack 
involving missiles. - 

I wish you could go to Fort Benning, in 
Georgia, where we train our paratroopers, 
rangers and infantry battalions so you might 
know what the United States has in terms 
of forces in being able to deter aggression, 
repel attack, or win a war if war comes. 

I wish you could journey to Berlin and 
Korea and see the well disciplined and 
trained troops who have a clear understand- 
ing of their mission. 

I wish you could go aboard our fieet in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific. It repre- 
sents the greatest accumulation of seapower 
in terms of capacity for destruction ever as- 
sembled by any country in time of peace 
or. war. 

The bombload of a Polaris submarine, like 
its counterpart in the air, a B-52 bomber, 
exceeds in the power to devastate, all the 
bombardments in history, including the 
bombs which were dropped on both sides 
during World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 

This is a frightening power to possess but 
it means that the United States has the 
equipment to fulfill our foreign policy and 
our defense commitments both at home and 
around the world. ‘ 
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But the spirit and determination of our 
Armed Forces on guard here and around the 
world, does not necessarily mean that this 
is matched by all Americans at home. 

I submit that the words “cold war” no 
longer describes the situation in which we 
find ourselves. I say we are actually in an 
undeclared state of hostilities. 

And as we mediatate during these ex- 
ercises let us each assume a personal re- 
ponsibility for making certain that our fellow 
Americans indeed understand what is re- 
quired of us. 

It is well to ask whether our determination 
matches the valor of the brave men of the 
Battle of Gettysburg and the sacrifice which 
we ask of the young men who go out to man 
the far reaches of our defense perimeter. 

Are we prepared to state that the presence 
of a Soviet bastion within 90 miles of the 
United States is an intolerable situation 
which must be eliminated by all means 
necessary, including sanctions, embargoes 
and yes force if appropriate? 

Are we prepared to state that all steps 
necessary should be taken to maintain free- 
dom in Laos, including force, or will we 
strive only for a diplomatic and political 
solution to the Lao problem leading to a 
coalition government which inevitably will 
result in complete control by the Commu- 
nists and open the way for their domination 
of all southeast Asia? 

Are we prepared to state that the Berlin 
situation as deliberately created by Russia 
is the most serious threat to world peace 
today and will we therefore challenge the 
Soviet Communists to match their endless 
talks of peace and with deeds of peace? 

Are we prepared to state that the inter- 
minable atomic test talks must end and a 
decision reached now and failing to reach a 
reasonable and enforcible treaty providing 
for unhampered inspection, America will im- 
mediately resume testing nuclear weapons? 

And will we make crystal clear that there 
shall be no.retreat from our position in 
support of freedom in Berlin? 

And will we state unequivocally, that if 
this position means war then war it must be? 

I submit, having seen our forces at home 
and abroad, that when we talk about a time 
of peace or a cold war, we do violence to the 
fact. 

It is no time of peace when men and loaded 
bombers are in the air 24 hours a day around 
the clock. 

It is no time of peace when planes of the 
United States are shot down over open 
waters and their crews killed or imprisoned. 

It is no time of peace when men of our 
armed services take risks in training exer- 
cises which exceed the risks taken by many 
during war time. 

It is no time of peace when American citi- 
zens are executed by firing squads, without 
trial, within 90 miles of the United States. 

I am certain that those of you here, who 
have by your very presence given evidence 
oi your patriotism and love and dedication 
to freedom, can be counted on to fulfill your 
personal responsibility no matter what the 
sacrifice. 

We reverence this day of solemn and his- 
toric occasion, and the men and women who 
made our presence here possible, and fully 
recognize that there is no way to reject the 
responsibility that is thrust upon us. 

It is written, “He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead.” 

These dead we honor today have no cause 
to fear that judgment. 

It is for us, the living, to prove that the 
sacrifice they made was not an empty one. 

Let us here resolve to keep the faith. 
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“Two Chinas” Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record of Columbia, S.C., is 
particularly noted’ for its sound, strong, 
and forthright editorial comments on 
important issues of the day. Mr. John 
A. Montgomery, editor of the Columbia 
Record; Has written an excellent edi- 
torial in the July 3, 1961, issue pointing 
up the utter lack of wisdom in the pro- 
posal for a “two Chinas” policy in try- 
ing to meet the issue as to whether Com- 
munist China should be given a seat in 
the United Nations. 

Mr. President, there can be only one 
answer to this question, and this is a 
firm and resolute ‘“‘No.” 

I am pleased to call attention to this 
editorial from the Columbia Record en- 
titled “A Boy’s Will Is the Wind’s Will” 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was.ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Boy’s WIL Is THE WIND’s WILL ’ 


“A boy's will is the wind’s will.” 

When is the U.S. Government going to 
discard kneepants, knickers, and the Eton 
hat in favor of long trousers in its interna- 
tional negotiations? Uncle Sameis a grown 
man and his spindle shanks are unsightly in 
little boys’ garb. 

Yet Uncle Sam is behaving like a wee 
youngster in many. of his foreign engage- 
ments, bending his will with that of the 
wind blowing from other sections of the 
globe. 

Take the latest two-Chinas policy being 
kicked around the Capitol now. It was 
cooked up, its proponents admit, in response 
to criticism wafted to our shores from other 
countries, including ally Britain. Harlan 
Cleveland and Adlai Stevenson are dashing 
around asking our critics if the two-China 
proposal will satisfy them. 

The new plan would view both the Nation- 
alist Chinese and the Communists as succes- 
sors to the China that entered the United 
Nations at its founding. Thus, Peiping 
would be allowed to apply for United Na- 
tions membership. 

All this, the supporters declare, will be re- 
jected by Mao Tse-tung. They most probably 
are right. They could be wrong. One man 
who thinks so is Lord Robert Boothby, 
sometime aid to Winston Churchill and pow- 
erful Conservative in the House of Lords. 
Lord Robert said on March 23 that he be- 
lieved that Red China would accept the two- 
Chinas plan. “But I think,” he added, “she 
would demand and I think she would have to 
be given a seat in the Security Council.” 


The current notion being kicked around 
by the young men of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is predicated first on the assumption 
that Mao would reject the proposal and, sec- 
ond, on the expectation that Nationalist 
China would have the veto power over seat- 
ing Communist China in the Security Coun- 
cil. 
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As a matter of procedure, suppose that the 
General Assembly decides that the Commu- 
nists, and they alone, are the logical “succes- 
sors.” Wouldn’t this, then, deprive the Na- 
tionalist Chinese of their Security Council 
seat and, thus, of any chance of exercising 
the veto? (We realize that this procedural 
question has not yet been solved.) 

Having recognized Communist China as 
one of two successors, could the United 
States then deny the United Nations’ finding 
that she is the successor? 

Advocacy of a two-Chinas solution at 
this juncture is ill-timed and ill-advised and 
fraught with more perils than its authors 
imagine. Its creation is but another example 
of our Government bending its will to that 
of the wind of discontént in other lands. 

Now that Uncle Sam has become a man, 
he should put away childish things. A boy's 
will is the wind’s will, but a man’s will is 
his own. 





Days of Disillusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall soon be considering the President’s 
foreign-aid program. The decision of the 
Congress will be of tremendous signif- 
icante. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt, writing in the June 
26, 1961, issue of Newsweek, gives a 
sharp and important picture of our 
foreign-aid_ program. It is food for 
thought: 

Day or DISILLUSION 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

When the foreign-aid program was first 
proposed by Secretary Marshall in 1947, its 
chief declared purpose was to repair the 
ravages of war in Europe and to promote a 
swift recovery. Later, the declared purpose 
was to raise living standards in the recipient 
countries. Later, a chief declared purpose 
was to halt the spread of communism. An- 
other announced purpose was to win allies 
or at least friends for the United States. 
Another was to raise U.S. prestige. Another 
was to promote stable democratic government 
in the countries aided. : 

In the light of the 14-year record, these 
announced purposes now seem ironic. True, 
the European countries originally aided have 
recovered from the ravages of war. But his- 
tory shows that countries always recover with 
surprising rapidity from the ravages of war. 
And the countries that we aided least, like 
Germany and Japan, made far more rapid 
recoveries than countries that we aided most. 
As for living standards, the only way to raise 
them is through increased formation of 
capital, seldom encouraged by governments 
of underdeveloped countires. 

Communism has spread to an appalling 
extent since the foreign-aid program was 
launched. We have lost friends every year. 
Our prestige abroad has been falling at an 
accelerative rate. We have been powerless 
to promote stable democratic government 
even where our aid and intervention have 
been greatest. To recall what the foreign- 
aid program has not accomplighed, it is 
enough to mention Laos, Cuba, Korea. 


4 
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_ HARM UNFORESEEN 


But the foreign aid program has brought 
results that its sponsors failed to foresee. 
Even before the program started to promote 
socialism abroad by direct encouragement, 
as in India, it made its continuation possible 
by subsidizing governments that carried on 
‘socialistic projects. It has systematically 
bred unfriendliness to the United States. 
Every little “strong man” who receives aid 
from us is forced to show his own people, 
by snubbing or denouncing us, that he is 
not giving up his independence or the na- 
tional pride in return for our aid. 

Since the end of World War II our foreign 
aid of all sorts has reached the fantastic 
total of $90 billion. A simple statistical 
comparison shows that it has been responsi- 
ble for our whole net budget deficit since 
the program was launched, for the whole 
net increase in our national debt since then, 
and for an increased tax burden besides. It 
has been the chief fiscal cause of the infla- 
tion, of the unfavorable balance of payments, 
and of our loss of gold. 

Yet the Kennedy administration not only 
wishes to increase foreign aid substantially, 
but to avoid the necessity for annual con- 
gressional approval by authority to borrow 
$7.3 billion for it over the next 5 years. 


FOREIGN AID IN TROUBLE 


In the New York Times, Cabell Phillips 
reports growing signs that the economic aid 
program of nearly $3 billion for this year 
“will encounter greater difficulties with 
Congress than aid programs have met in 
Many years.” He attributes this largely to 
“articulate and well-organized lobbies work- 
ing against the bill.” The only lobby he 
finds room to discuss is the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, headed by Walter Harnisch- 
feger, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, and Clar- 
ence E. Manion, which consists of only 44 
members and operates on a budget of around 
$50,000 a year. “There is not, on the other 
side,” declares Phillips, “a comparative lobby 
with the same singleness of purpose or the 
same resources to propagandize at the grass- 
roots.” This statement astonishingly over- 
looks the Government foreign aid agencies 
themselves, with their thousands of em- 
ployees and millions of the taxpayers’ own 
money to propagandize the full year round 
for the continuation and expansion of their 
activities and funds. 

If.a tiny organization like the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, with a Multigraph 
machine, can have real success in bucking 
this full-time bureaucratic lobby, it must 
be incredibly “articulate and well-organ- 
ized.” ‘Yet with all due admirafion, its suc- 
cess may, perhaps, be attributed to an addi- 
tional factor. It may just be that Congress- 
men recognize that what the committee is 
saying is true. 





The Defense Dollar 


EXTENSION ony REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Defense Dollar,” which ap- 
peared in the June 24, 1961, Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

The Examiner comments favorably on 
the overall House Appropriations Com- 
mittee action on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1962. 
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In so doing, it also seconds the commit- 
tee’s expression of concern over military 
waste and inefficiency and the commit- 
tee call for improved weapons procure- 
ment and for increased competitive bid- 
ding on contracts. 

It is encouraging to have the Exam- 
iner’s: voice of support toward elimi- 
nating shortcomings such as these in 
our military programs for these short- 
comings could have a serious effect on 
our defense effort and our national 
welfare. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DEFENSE DOLLAR 


Hats off to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for its report on the $43 billion de- 
fense bill. The committee approved practi- 
cally every dollar of President Kennedy’s 
requests for military funds but coupled its 
OK with a stern indictment of what it de- 
scribed as “shocking” Pentagon waste and 
inefficiency. 

The committee went further. While com- 
mending Defense Secretary McNamara for 
“vigor and intelligence” in managing the 
gigantic U.S. -defense organization, the re- 
port warned that he must avert threatened 
chaos at top military levels within the year 
or Congress will step in with its own solu- 
tions. 

The strongest attack by the committee 
was in the area of weapons procurement. 
It declared so many layers of paper shuffling 
have piled up in the Pentagon that it takes 
the United States 8 to 10 years to develop 
weapons systems that the Soviet can achieve 
in 5 years or less. It also demanded more 
competitive bidding on contracts. 

While making cuts in funds for the Pen- 
tagon’s administrative operations, the com- 
mittee added money for certain projects— 
notably the Dyna-Soar, a manned orbital 
glider, and the 2,000-mile-an-hour- B-70 
bomber. which the administration had 
planned to cut back. 

This is a timely and wise warning to the 
military brass, and we believe the commit- 
tee’s words should be heeded by the adminis- 
tration. . 





Threat to Domestic Industry From 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
of the industrial areas of New Hampshire 
which has felt the sting of unfair im- 
ports from low-wage foreign countries 
has been the city of Somersworth. 

Because of the importance of S. 2176, 
which I introduced last Thursday, on 
this particular area of New Hampshire, 
a@ special on-the-scene report was writ- 
ten for the Somersworth Free Press by 
Robert Cullinane, a government major at 
the University of New Hampshire cur- 
rently serving as an intern in my office. 

I was very much impressed by Mr. Cul- 
linane’s appraisal of the bill and the 
effect which its passage would have on 
the Somersworth area. For this reason, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his report be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 


‘ 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
[From the Somersworth Free Press, June 

29, 1961] 


To Act on Import THREAT—SENATOR BRIDGES. 
INTRODUCES Mayor Britt To HELP SoMERS- 
WORTH INDUSTRIES 


(By Bob Cullinane) 


(An on-the-scene report exclusive to the 
Somersworth Free Press) 


WASHINGTON.—Today, weeks of intensive 
work by Senator StyLes BripcEs will be cul- 
minated as the Senator introduces a major 
bill which, if successful, will haye a pro- 
found effect upon Somersworth’s shoe and 
textile industries. 

This bill, which is considered a major 
piece of legislation by both Republicans and 
Democrats on Capitol Hill, is designed to 
rescue domestic industry from the growing 
threat of imports from foreign, low-wage 
countries. 

“If passed,” said Senator Bripces late yes- 
terday, “this bill would provide a great assist 
not only to the employers and workers in 
Somersworth, but to industry generally 
through the State and across the length 
and breadth of the country.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery today, ~ 
Senator BripcEs refers to the sincere appeal 
of unemployed New Hampshire shoe work- 
ers as one of the major sources from which 
this bill had its beginning. Senator Brincss’ 
bill would clarify the intent of Congress 
with respect to the so-called escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1951 which 
has been under misinterpretation by the 
Tariff Commission, said Senator BRIpcss. 

In his remarks today, the Senator will cite 
three major stumbling blocks to effective im- 
plementation of the escape clause. Stated 
in simplest possible language, these barriers 
are: 





BARRIERS CITED e 

1. Misinterpretation by the Tariff Com- 
mission of the term “interested parties” as 
contained in the escape clause. 

2. Rulings by the Commission without an 
evaluation increasing imports against de- 
clining domestic production; and 

3. Inaction by the administration of the 
few cases where the Tariff Commission has 
found serious injuries to domestic producers. 

What Senator Bripces intends to accom- 
plish with this bill is to spell out the intent 
of Congress as clearly as possible and to 
avoid misinterpretations by those individuals 
responsible for carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 

If passed, this new bill will afford great 
relief and possibly increased employment to 
the people of Somersworth whose. interests 
are now being hurt and are not receiving re- 
lief under present escape clause proceedings. 


ASKS ONLY FOR REASONABLE REGULATION 


In his remarks on the floor, the Senator 
will point out today that he is not sug- 
gesting that imports be unnecessarily cur- 
tailed or that a high tariff wall be erected, 
he is asking only for a reasonable reguiation 
of imports to stimulate fair competition in 
this country’s marketplace. 

“Much has been said on behalf of suffer- 
ing domestic industries. In my judgment 
this bill would go a long way toward doing 
something of a concrete nature. This is not 
a@ weapon against world trade but rather a 
lifeline to save it. Thus far, despite sig- 
nificant losses, this country’s industries have 
managed to survive but even a giant can 
bleed to death. I respectfully introduce this 
bill as a tourniquet to stop the bleeding,” 
the Senator will say. 

The past 10 years have seen Somersworth 
shoe manufacturers and textile producers 
suffer and be threatened by imports from 
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low-wage countries. If this bill passes it will 
curtail this threat and make possible in- 
creased employment for Somersworth shoe 
and textile workers. 





Our Historical Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to 
include an address given by young Peter 
Gelker, a ninth grade student at Fre- 
mont Junior High School in Anaheim, 
Calif. Peter was valedictorian of his 
June graduating class and I congratulate 
him on his acute awareness of the seri- 
ousness of the problems facing our Na- 
tion today. The fact that Peter chose 
his own subject and prepared his speech 
without any suggestions or help from 
the school administration is refreshing 
and encouraging: 


Our Historica HERITAGE 


Ladies and gentlemen, fellow classmates, 
thank you, America, for our historical 
heritage. 

This heritage, bestowed upon nearly 200 
million people of the United States, is the 
hope of the masses of mankind shrouded in 
ignorance and Communist enslavement. 

America, at its crude beginning, was a few 
million colonists caught in a struggle against 
the abuses of English t The prin- 
ciples of this revolution were set forth in 
the Declarance of Independence, which ful- 
filled the dreams of past philosophers and 
idealists. This bold move was soon to evolve 
into the first representative democracy of 
modern times. 

In 1787 a convention of colonial represent- 
atives drafted the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The Constitution, and 
the subsequent Bill of Rights, was a consoli- 
dation of the basic rights and hopes of hu- 
manity. This document, planned with ac- 
curate foresight, has survived the demands 
of an ever-growing Republic and has pre- 
served the inalienable freeedom of speech, 
press, and religion which are a necessity to 
any free people. 

In the 70 years following the drafting of 
the Constitution, while internal conflicts 
were maturing, our heritage was altered by 
the great statesmen, diplomats, and politi- 
cians whose ideas could only have succeeded 
in a free society. 

In 1861 the United States plunged into 
civil war and the most crucial test of its 
existence to that date. From this Civil War 
emerged some of the most tragic but proud- 
est achievements. This vicious clash of op- 
posing ideas inflicted upon this Nation a 
scar which in some places has not yet healed. 
But it left to posterity lasting national pride. 
Through the efforts of Abraham Lincoln the 
right of equality was extended to the en- 
slaved Negroes and it was proved beyond 
question that the Federal Union would not 
allow itself to crumble. 

In the mid-19th century expansion into 
the unconquered . western regions produced 
far-reaching consequence and a great legacy. 
The persistence and tenacity of the pioneer, 
the legendary gunfighter, and the dusty cow- 
poke have shaped a legend which forms a 
distinct part of our national inheritance. 


While this Naticn was maturing into a 
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global power, trouble was developing in Eu- 
rope which would entangle this country into 
a position from which it could never with- 
draw. In 1914 European tensions erupted 
into the most devastating and costly war ever. 
World War I proved conclusively, that the 
United States could no longer remain neutral. 

U.S. domination of world affairs became 
increasingly evident during World War II 
and the Korean conflict. At present America 
is the only factor between the free world 
and complete Communist conquest. 

If, and only if, the United States can 
maintain the cultural and political great- 
ness which has dominated its historical 
heritage can it determine the destiny of 
mankind. 

The graduating ninth grade is aware of 
this extensive national inheritance and, in 
unison, might say thank you, America. The 
depth of this appreciation will encourage 
each individual to maintain and extend the 
proud record of this Nation. 





Oil: A Cold War Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial on the 
importance of oil, which appeared in 
the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., on 
June 28, 1961. 

: Om: a CoLtpD Wark WEAPON 


No single commodity other than food is as 
important to the economic well-being of so 
many lands as oil. Without it oil-producing 
countries would decline into second-rate 
nations. 

Oil users would be even more disastrously 
affected should oil supplies suddenly be 
shut off. It is no exaggeration to describe 
the modern world as revolving on oil; In- 
dustry, transportation, homes, Armed Forces, 
and the Government all require huge quan- 
tities of oil daily. — 

Russia is beginning to reap some of the 
rewards of its 10-year drive to replace West- 
ern oil in neutral areas and even in some 
lands allied in the fight to prevent further 
communization of the world. 

New refineries, new pipelines, and new 
sales gimmicks are fortifying Russian oil 
inroads in world markets. Soviet oil now 
flows to Japan, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, Britain, Italy, India, Greece, Egypt, 
Brazil, Ghana, Guinea, Tunisia, and Afghan- 
istan. And Cuba. 

Soviet oil reserves are estimated at 20 per- 
cent of the world total. Only inadequate 
facilities hold back a great outflow of Russian 
oil, and’ Moscow is working on this angle. 
Profit is not the object of Kremlin oil poli- 
cies, or of its other trade agreements. De- 
struction of Western outlets and influence is 
the goal. That is why Soviet oil is sold to 
far-away Brazil at $1 a barrel but brings 
$2.68 a barrel in captive Poland. 

Economic warfare is gaining in importance 
as a tool of Soviet conquest. It is still rela- 
tively small, but gaining momentum. Oil 
is likely to become the foremost weapon in 
this offensive, and the West can be assured 
Moscow has no intention of stopping at 14 
percent or any other arbitrary point in_the 
capture of world markets. 

It is time for Washington to do more than 
fret about the possible effects of Soviet oil 
in the currents of world trade. They are 
obvious. 
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Farsightedness Is Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great newspapers of the mid- 
South is the Blytheville (Ark.) Courier- 
News. With the same devotion to 
America that led the publisher, Mr. 
H. A. Haines, to serve in World War I, 
and his son, Editor Hank Haines, to 
serve in World War II, the newspaper 
takes a strong editorial stand on the 
issues of the day and has—consistently 
through the years—been an accurate 
and intelligent barometer of the temper 
of our citizens. 

On June 23 there was published in 
the Courier-News a fine editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Farsightedness Is Required,” 
which sums up concisely the thinking of 
a great number of citizens—the urgency 
for economy in Government, the demand 
that Congress act jealously in defense 
of its authority, and the requirement 
that Congress take the long view of. leg- 
islative programs and give responsible 
review of costly programs. 

Members will find interesting the ex- 
cellent statement on this subject, and it 
is a privilege to make available this edi- 
torial from the Blytheville Courier-News. 

FARSIGHTEDNESS IS REQUIRED 


Congres? in 1961 is increasingly jealous 
of what it sees as invasion of its authority, 
and the original Kennedy farm bill seems 
likely to fall victim to that mood. 

Currently, House farm specialists are draft- 
ing their own 1962 programs for wheat and 
feed grains, despite a provision in the big 
bill that this job be assigned to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Considered virtually dead is the measure’s 
central feature, a proposal that Agriculture 
Department officials in consulation with 
farmer committee set up separate long-range 
programs for all farm commodities. 

What sort of general bill may emerge is 
not clear. House Agriculture Committee 
spokesmen Say the present internal scuffling 
over ideas and language is extremely sharp. 

The Kennedy bill is seen by many law- 
makers as just one more step in a developing 
trend toward clipping congressional. power. 
Viewed in the same light, of course, are the 
President’s foreign aid proposals for a 5-year 
grant of authority in the development loan 
field. 

Congress is annoyed most of all by con- 
tinuing, often successful attempts to finance 
new programs directly from the Treasury 
instead of coming to Capitol Hill for annual 
appropriations. 

That approach is proposed for part of the 
foreign aid program, and it was adopted for 
part of the depressed areas redevelopment 
plan. There are other examples in recent 
history. 

Well known are the arguments that these 
techniques permit wiser, more confident 
planning through avoidance of piecemeal 
tactics and of the uncertainty that so often 
clouds programs dependent on annual re- 
newal of authority or funds, or both. 

The new methods seem also to be a fresh 
attack on the admittedly haphazard law- 
making process, particularly as that involves 
the often hasty rewriting of bills from the 
floor in the heat of parliamentary battle. 
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Congress could hardly be expected to take 
kindly to the assaults on its power. Per- 
haps the surprise is that it has yielded up 
as much as it has. 

But if a tighter line is now to be drawn 
on such measures as the 1961 farm bill, it 
may be occurring to some congressional lead- 
ers that resistance to encroachment is not 
enough. 

The times call for farsightedness. Both 
the Nation and its friends aboard can rea- 
sonably demand a certain continuity of out- 
look and an unflagging effort from Congress. 

Responsible review of costly programs 
makes sense. 





Summer Vacations a Real Party for East 
Berliners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to an article entitled 
“Summer Vacations a Real Party for 
East Berliners,’ which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
July 2, 1961. 

If one did not know the Communists, 
it would be difficult to believe Ernest 
Weatherall’s report of the vacation en- 
joyed by Herr Meyer and his family at a 
resort in East Germany. 

In view of the constant threat against 
the people of West Berlin, this is timely 
information for all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMER VACATIONS A REAL PARTY FOR EAST 
BERLINERS 


(By Ernest Weatherall) 


BERLIN, West GERMANY.—East Berliners 
who have just returned from the Baltic Sea 
resorts in East Germany have confided to 
their friends in the West sector that “big 
brother” keeps a watchful eye on them even 
while they are on vacation. The Commu- 
nist government apparently is doing its 
darndest to make George Orwell’s terrifying 
vision of 1984 a reality before its scheduied 
time. 

This summer—Herr Meyer and his family— 
and thousands of other workers in the 
east—will find that even their vacations 
have become socialized. 

After 50 weeks of party regimentation with 
its weekly indoctrination lectures and Sun- 
day voluntary work, Herr Meyer looks for- 
ward to getting away from it all for 2 weeks. 


‘But the Communists are making sure that a 


vacation is a party. And wherever the 
Meyers go, the party is not far behind. 

For years, the Meyers’ have been going to 
the Baltic seaside resorts at Zinnowitz and 
Heringsdorf on Usedom Island. They were 
the favorite beaches of Berlin workers be- 
fore the war. Now they are controlled by 
the Communist trade union and other or- 
ganizations. 

GETS BOGGED DOWN 

Back in the old days, the only thing Meyer 
had to worry about was getting together 
enough money to take a vacation. But to- 
day, Meyer gets bogged down with Commu- 
nist bureaucracy. 


Six months before his vacation, Herr 
Meyer fills in a complicated application—in 
triplicate. He lists his first, second, and 
third choices of where he and his family 
would like to spend their holidays. Just to 
make sure he doesn’t run out of money, he 
must pay for his room in advance, also his 
food, transportation, and other expenses, 

A week before the scheduled departure 
date, Herr Meyer receives a change-of-resi- 
dence permit for himself and his family. 
This he shows to his local block warden so 
the Meyer family will not be reported as de- 
fecting to the West if they are not at home. 
Then—if he is lucky—Herr Meyer receives 
a confirmation that he has a reservation at 
the resort of his choice. 

When the Meyer family arrives at the sea- 
side they find the hotel bedecked with party 
slogans. The first person to glad-hand them 
is a sunburned version of their political 
block warden back in East Berlin. 


ATTEND LECTURE 


“Of course, Comrade Meyer, you'll want 
to attend our lecture on Marxist theory to- 
night,” the party-line huckster begins. 

“And this fine, young man—your son— 
he’ll want to become active in our Young 
Pioneers here. It so happens they are hav- 
ing a rally tomorrow afternoon. I know he’ll 
want to attend. 

“Frau Meyer—I’m sure you will join the 
other ladies in the Society for Soviet-German 
Friendship, which meets on Wednesday 
night. Then on Thursday we have——.” 

To all this Herr Meyer nods mechanically. 
Like the bamboo tree, he has long learned 
to bend with the Communist winds. 


Even out on the beach, Big Brother looks. 


after them. Every hour or so two members 
of the People’s Police stomp through the 
sand in their heavy boots and check the 
identity cards of the holiday-makers. 

Sometimes the patrol picks up a rugged 
individualist who managed to sneak up— 
unauthorized—to the seashore and find a 
bed in a private home. To some, even pay- 
ing a high price for a black-market room 
and the risk of being caught on an “illegal” 
vacation is far better than trying to relax 
under the eye of Big Brother. 


DEPORTED HOME 


Anyone who has not used official channels 
to get his vacation is deported home im- 
mediately—and he is lucky if that is all that 
happens to him. 

The owner of the illegal roominghouse, 
besides getting a heavy fine, has his rooms 
requisitioned by the trade-union holidays 
department, which fills it with approved va- 
cationers. Of course, the owner receives al- 
most nothing for the Government-sponsored 
guests. 

Back to Herr Meyer, again, who is now 
sitting on the beach. Is he lost in thought 
as he hears the gentle waves of the Baltic 
Sea breaking on the sandy shore, the cry 
of sea gulls, the mournful sound of the wind 
blowing through the pines? 


Of course not. The party wouldn’t permit ‘ 


it. Strategically placed loudspeakers bom- 
bard Herr Meyer with party-approved music 
and Communist catch phrases and ideology. 

Suddenly, Herr Meyer hears the call for 
lunch over the loudspeakers. Like com- 
muters trying to catch the 5:15 to Subur- 
banville, the bathers pick up their blankets 
and gear and race for the hotel. 


WILL GO HUNGRY 


Why the hurry? Because anyone who ar- 

rives late for a meal is out of luck. He will 
go hungry because there are no more rows of 
capitalistic hot dog and hamburger stands 
at the beach since the resort became social- 
ized. 
Now, had Herr Meyer been born lucky and 
reached the stratospheric heights of the East 
German Communist Party, he would not 
have come to this barren joy-through-organ- 
ization resort. 
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There are many luxury hotels for high 
party functionaries where satellite diplo- 
mats assigned to East Berlin also spend their 
vacations. 

Not only do these hotels—the Maria Carla 
at Bansin to mention one—have their own 
private beaches, but the guests, untike their 
proletarian brothers, eat better and as often 
as they wish. 

Meanwhile, back in the landlocked island 
that is West Berlin—the workers spend their 
vacations camping in the city’s Grunewald 
Park. Small and cramped—to be sure—but 
no loudspeakers, no brainwashing and no 
big brother watching. 





Wright Aircraft/Missile Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of Members have interested themselves 
in the controversy surrounding the 
Wagmight collapsible aircraft/missile in 
recent years. 

Regardless of the scientific merits of 
Wagmight, it appears from the record 
that the Navy has seriously mishandled 
the affair, chiefly by “silencing” Capt. 
Cooper Bright, the Navy man behjnd 
this project. 

Because of the controversy surround- 
ing this project—and because Wagmighit 
is now being evaluated by the Navy for 
the third time—I recommend for the 
consideration of the Members the fol- 
lowing series of articles written by Mr. 
Robert E. Hoyt for the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer and other Knight newspapers. 

The indicated series of articles by Mr. 
Hoyt follows: 

[From the Charlotte Observer, June 22, 1961] 


Wagmight is the name for a controversial 
idea to use an inflatable material for either 
missiles or highspeed aircraft. It’s been 
bouncing around the Pentagon for 3 years. 
Navy Secretary John Connally recently or- 
dered a new Wagmight study, the third of- 
ficial one, after several Congressmen inquired 
about the project and about the official si- 
lencing of Wagmight’s champion, Capt. 
Cooper Bright. 

As an example of its potential Captain 
Bright says that 1,000 nuclear-armed Wag- 
mights could be carried in half the USS. 
Forrestal’s hangar space. ‘The big carrier 
now has 80 conventional aircraft. 

Wagmight has been damned as a “crack- 
pot idea,” praised as a revolutionary con- 
cept for a cheap, highly mobile weapon that 
could take off vertically from any ship in the 
Navy. 

The Navy is accused of scuttling Wagmight 
to protect its requests to Congress for super 
carriers which would be virtually obsolete 
if planes and missiles could be carried on all 
ships. 

To get the facts, The Observer’s Washing- 
ton Bureau asked the Navy for an official 
chronology of Wagmight’s stormy career. 
The chronology was supplemented by inter- 
views with some principals in the contro- 
versy and with spokesmen for others. 

Wagmight’s possibilities could be deter- 
mined if the Navy decides to go ahead with 
a full-scale research project. 

But the truth of the Navy’s handling of 
the affair will never be determined short of a 
full-scale Congressional investigation. 
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In the two articles on this page we begin 
a history of Wagmight’s career, Articles in 
the Friday Observer will complete the study 
of the controversy. 

PLAY-By-PLay ACCOUNT OF WAGMIGHT’s 
Srormy 3 YEARS—INFLATABLE AIRCRAFT- 
Missitze PuNcTuRED BeEForeE Ipea_ Is 
LAUNCHED 

(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 
bureau) 

WastincTon.—The controversial inflatable 
aircraft-missile Wagmight was rejected before 
given its first evaluation back in 1958—ac- 
cording to a comprehensive chronology re- 
leased by the Navy. 

The 22-page, item-by-item account of 
Wagmight’s 3 stormy years was issued by the 
chief of naval information, Rear Adm. Daniel 
F. Smith, Jr. It was compiled by Capt. J. F. 
Dorrington, on orders of vice chief of naval 
operations, Adm. James S. Russell and Vice 
Adm. John T. Hayward, deputy chief of naval 
operations for development. 

It quotes extensively from papers in the 
Navy’s voluminous Wagmight files and from 
papers of Wagmight’s determined sponsor, 
Capt. Cooper Bright. 

One paper quoted alleges that: 

On May 22, 1958, when the Bureou of Aero- 
nautics was taking its first preliminary look 
at Wagmight, the bureau's project officer, 
Comdr. P. L. Havenstein was told to “let CNO 
(chief, naval operations, Adm. Arleigh Burke) 
know we don’t like it and keep these Good- 
year people off my back.” 

(Goodyear Aircraft Corp. representatives 
were in the original Wagmight study group 
at Navy invitation.) 

Rear Adm. L. D. Coates, then Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics for Re- 
search and Development, told his staff—be- 
fore the Bureau's evaluation was completed— 
that he wanted Wagmight declared “infeasi- 
ble.” 

The Bureau’s study would not support 
Coates’ preconceived notion, and the report 
“was required to be redone five times, in 
each case the resultant draft was increasing- 
ly unfavorable.” 

These points are made in a memo of Octo- 
ber 13, 1958, from Comdr. H. O. Webster to 
Captain Bright. Webster, an officer on the 
Wagmight study group, was sent to inter- 
view Commander Havenstein to get an ex- 
planation—why had nothing been done? 

The Bureau of Aeronautics took two looks 
at Wagmight in 1958. The first, May 21-23, 
resulted in an inconclusive report, suggest- 
ing it had possibilities but also problems. 

On July 2, when the report was made, top 
Navy brass from several bureaus met with 
Admiral Burke to discuss Wagmight. 

On the strength of this session, Admiral 
Burke ordered a more comprehensive evalu- 
ation by the Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
said the project should be pushed even if 
only a small part of the claims for Wag- 
might were true. 

Burke reportedly wanted the answer back 
in a week. The report came back August 6. 
This was the report allegedly redone five 
times to meet Coates’ requirements. 

It concluded that further effort on Wag- 
might as a “high performance aircraft * * * 
is unwarranted * * *.” 

While this draft suited Coates it didn’t 
suit Captain Bright or Rear Adm. John T. 
Hayward. Both insisted that the August 6 
letter was not sufficient justification for halt- 
ing Wagmight in view of Admiral Burke’s 
original injunction to proceed—as Bright 
puts it: “If only 5 percent of what he says 
is true.” . 

Both Bright and Hayward pushed but 
without success. 

Admiral Hayward said in a letter: “The 
program appears to have sufficient merit to 
warrant its continuation through the con- 
struction of one or two aircraft to verify or 
disprove this concept.” 
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But Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air) endorsed 
Admiral. Coates’ position and Wagmight was 
stopped—temporarily. 

Admiral Coates has jokingly complained to 
his fellow admirals that recent news stories 
have failed to mention the part he played in 
shooting down Wagmight. 

Admiral Coates’ unsuccessful attempted to 
kill Wagmight came early in its history. 
Others have tried since Coates; others were 
trying even then, though they played less 
important roles than Coates. \ 

In 1959, Wagmight got an unofficial evalua- 
tion from the Advisory Panel on Aeronau- 
tics, an industry committee which advises 
the Department of Defense research chief, 
then Dr. Herbert F. York. 

This panel was given a presentation on 
Wagmight June 17, 1959. It did not issue 
its report until January 7, 1960. 

The report concluded that “no further con- 
sideration be given” Wagmight despite the 
fact it had some highly favorable comments 
to make about the concept. 

The panel based its negative report on the 
claim that “the folding features of an in- 
flatable vehicle can offer a little advantage 
from the standpoint of packaging and stor- 
age space * * * for aircraft requiring the 
amount of electronic and other gear used 
for most military missions * * *.” 

Captain Bright insists that Wagmight is 
foldable and that studies uphold his 
contention. 

Bright also says that the advisory panel 
got its information on “foldability” from 
Admiral Coates and that Dr. York has writ- 
ten that no foldability analysis was done 
which would back up Admiral Coates. 

In 1960, Wagmight got its second official 
evaluation by the Bureau of Weapons, March 
15 and 16, after the Navy had received a num~ 
ber of inquiries from Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. 

This evaluation was ordered by Admiral 
Russell. The official Navy chronology just 
issued says only that two reports came out 
of the evaluation—one from Captain Bright 
and one from Rear Adm. W. A. Schoech, 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Weapons. 

Captain Bright says that he headed the 
group proposing Wagmight in this study and 
that a civilian engineer, Robert F. Speaker, 
headed the Bureau of Weapons team. 

Bright maintains that a report recom- 
mending a step-by-step program to develop 
and evaluate a prototype aircraft was drafted 
jointly by himself and Speaker. 

Bright says he was to get the report typed 
up and return it for Speaker’s signature be- 
fore giving it to Admiral Russell. 

“Before he could return with his report,” 
Bright says, “Speaker prepared a separate 
and negative report—at the request of Ad- 
miral Coates—and this was sent to Admiral 
Schoech for his signature and then to 
Admiral Russell.” 

Again the Wagmight apparently was shot 
down. But it’s still haunting the Navy. 


—__—— 


“PRIVATE IDEA’? CHARGED—SPONSOR’S BOSSES 
Back Him AGAINST CONNALLY 


(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 
bureau) 


WasHINGTon.—Capt. Cooper Bright’s im- 
mediate superior backs him up—in contra- 
diction of Navy Secretary John Connally— 
on key points in the running battle over the 
inflatable missile-aircraft Wagmight. 

Capt. Joseph Koenig, of the War Plans 
Branch of Navy Logistics, says Captain Bright 
was working on an Official Navy project, not 
on his own “private idea,” as the Navy 
alleges. 

A statement issued by Navy Secretary Con- 
nally May 26 ordered a new evaluation of 
Wagmight, but was, at the same time, highly 
critical of Captain Bright. 

It said: “Captain Bright prepared a bro- 
chure and had this printed at Government 
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expense * * * to support his private ideas 
* * *” outside the Navy. 

Captain Koenig says Bright was not push- 
ing his private ideas, because the most recent 
Navy row over Wagmight originated in Koe- 
nig’s own department. 

Captain Bright maintains he was author- 
ized to take certain preparatory steps for a 
new look at Wagmight by Vice Adm. John T. 
Hayward, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Development. 

Admiral Hayward denies this. 

However, Captain Koenig says he feels that 
the printing of the Wagmight brochure was 
a natural result of Bright’s discussions with 
Admiral Hayward. 

After a struggle before a congressional com- 
mittee in the spring of 1960, Wagmight was 
considered a dead project. 

Captain Koenig says the idea was revived 
in his shop as an aircraft to meet the need 
of “distant rearming and supplying ships 
at sea.” 

From June to November Captain Bright 
and Admiral Hayward met numerous times 
to discuss the latest Wagmight development. 

Bright says he was working “under the 
guidance and direction” of Admiral Hay- 
ward. 

The admiral says he was only offering 
Bright advice about how to go about get- 
ting Wagmight considered for a development 
project. 

Whichever is true, the relationship came 
to an abrupt halt in November when Admiral 
Hayward failed to attend a scheduled pres- 
entation of the new Wagmight. He sent a 
subordinate instead. 

Both Bright and Koenig indicate that this 
meeting was the tipoff that Wagmight was 
stopped again. 

As they left the session, Koenig remarked: 
“Where the hell do you go in this Navy with 
a new idea?” 


[From the Charlotte Observer, June 23, 1961] 
Brass Sitaps A GAG ON IpEA’s CHAMPION 


(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 
bureau) 


WASHINGTON.—Last November 21 Wag- 
might champion Capt. Cooper Bright was 
ordered not to communicate with anyone in 
any way—on duty or off—about his contro- 
versial project for an inflatable missile-air- 
craft. 

He was told a day later he could not even 
reply to a letter from Adm. John T. Hayward, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for De- 
velopment, which suggested the forwarding 
of information on the project. 

These facts are included in the Navy's 
Wagmight chronology, compiled by Capt. 
J. F. Dorrington, and released by Information 
Chief Adm. Daniel F. Smith, Jr. 

Today the Navy says: 

A new chronology is being compiled. 

The gag order was a mistake and not in- 
tended to cover Captain Bright’s off-duty 
time. 

The gag order was delivered by Captain 
Bright’s superior in the Logistics War Plans 
Branch, Capt. Joseph Koenig. He says the 
order—modified about 2 months later to 
cover only duty hours—came from Rear 
Adm. C. O. Triebel, director of the Logistics 
Plans Division. 

Admiral Triebel, who could not be reached 
directly, was quoted first by Navy Informa- 
tion Officer Capt. F. M. Lloyd as saying that 
the order originated with the No. 2 man 
in the Navy, Adm. James S. Russell. 

However, the Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Russell, told this reporter he 
knew nothing of any “gag” order issuing 
from his office, but said he understood that 
Captain Bright’s dedication to Wagmight 
caused him to “get in trouble” with Captain 
Koenig. 

The next day Captain Lloyd said he had 
not previously talked with Admiral Triebel, 
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and that he had been erroneously informed 
by someone else. 

Still later, Captain Lloyd phoned to say 
Admiral Triebel had issued the gag order on 
his own authority. It covered only Captain 
Bright’s 8-to-5 working day, Captain Lloyd 
said, and was issued because Wagmight was 
interfering with Bright’s other duties. 

The chronology released June 11 was done 
by Captain Dorrington, in consultation with 
Captain Bright. Navy spokesme?i said it 
was done on orders from Admiral Russell to 
Admiral Hayward to Captain Dorrington. 

This chronology, though released by the 
Navy’s top information man, Admiral Smith, 
is now considered inadequate. 

Captain Lloyd, head of the Media Rela- 
tions Division of Navy Information, under 
Admiral Smith, says he has now been as- 
signed to compile an official chronology. 

Admiral Russell, meanwhile, says that 
Captain Bright has been given every oppor- 
tunity to present his ideas within the Navy. 

He describes as nonsense Bright’s conten- 
tion that he was prevented by the gag order 
from giving Wagmight data to industry and 
the Bureau of Weapons. “If anyone was 
standing in his way,” Admiral Russell said, 
“he could have come to me. He’s quite a 
friend of the family, you know.” 

Describing Captain Bright as “the most 
intense enthusiast I’ve ever seen,” Admiral 
Russell said: 

“It’s a terrible problem to us when a fel- 
low goes berserk over an idea.” 

He said that he felt Captain Bright's en- 
thusiasm borders on obsession. 

The admiral said, however, that the Navy 
was openminded about Wagmight or any 
other idea for warfare on the open seas. 

“If it [Wagmight] is as good as Captain 
Bright says it is,” the admiral added, “in- 
dustry people would be flocking to sponsor 
it.” 


CAPTAIN BRIGHT DEFENDS His CLAIM 


(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 
bureau) 


WaSHINGTON.—Capt. Cooper Bright, the 
man behind the Wagmight, says he has ir- 
refutable evidence from another unnamed 
Navy officer to support his claim that his 
1960 work on the project was on orders of 
Vice Adm. John T. Hayward. 

Admiral Hayward, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Development, denies that he 
authorized or even encouraged Bright’s ac- 
tivities on behalf of Wagmight. 

The admiral says that his numerous con- 
tacts with Bright between June and Novem- 
ber last year were initiated by Bright and 
that he only gave Bright “personal advice” 
about how to get his proposal evaluated. 

Captain Bright cites five “facts” which he 
says will confirm that he was working at 
Admiral Hayward’s direction. 

Chief among them is the reported phone 
conversation between Bright and Hayward 
November 15, 1960, during which—Bright al- 
leges—the admiral reiterated that he was 
“ready to go” with the Wagmight project. 

Captain Bright maintains that another of- 
ficer—whom he will not name at this time— 
was on an extension phone and heard Hay- 
ward’s remarks. 

Captain Bright says that he had asked the 
officer to listen in because he thought the 
conversation would concern both of them, 
and that he did not inform Admiral Hay- 
ward of the fact “because the admiral got 
to talking and I couldn’t interrupt him.” 

The unnamed officer made a memo of the 
conversation at Capt. Joseph Koenig’s sug- 
gestion, Bright said. Captain Koenig is in 
the War Plans Branch of Navy logistics. 

Captain Bright says that he was called to 
Admiral Hayward’s office on June 10, 1960, 
and was told by Hayward that both Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Defense had shown 
a “real interest” in pursuing Wagmight, and 


that he intended to proceed with a research 
study. 
Admiral Hayward denies that this is true. 
Bright, on the other hand, says that Ad- 
miral Hayward got “greatly excited” when 
told of the most recent thinking about Wag- 
might—the possibility of using compressed 
air in the Wagmight to give it enough force 
for a vertical takeoff or landing. 
New Stupy Is OrpeRED—Navy CLINGs To ITS 
WAGMIGHT 


(By Robert E. Hoyt) 


WASHINGTON.—The Navy appears reluctant 
to yield jurisdiction over the controversial 
Wagmight, despite its insistence that the 
proposal has been thoroughly studied and 
rejected. 

The Navy has turned down the sugges- 
tion of Capt. Cooper Bright that the project 
be turned over to the Department of Defense 
for an impartial judgment. 

A new study by the Navy was ordered in- 
stead by Secretary John Connally after a day- 
long investigation of the 3-year controversy 
over the inflatable missile-aircraft concept. 

This new study is to be done by the Bu- 
reau of Weapons, which twice previously has 
advised against Wagmight development. 
This time, however, the study is the mon- 
itored by Dr. James H. Wakelin, Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development. 

Captain Bright says that results of pre- 
vious Bureau of Weapons evaluations were 
twisted, and he quotes other officers to sup- 
port his contention. 

On April 14 Captain Bright asked that 
the project be given to a special study group 
under the Secretary of the Navy or sent to 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara for con- 
sideration. 

The request, addressed to Secretary Con- 
nally, was in a letter that had to be for- 
warded—according to regulations—by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke. 

On May 25, Secretary Connally called top 
brass to his office to discuss Wagmight as 
a result of congressional inquiries and news 
stories about the controversy. 

On May 26, Captain Bright's letter was 
sent to Secretary Connally by Admiral 
Burke's office. Included were Admiral 
Burke’s recommendations that (a) no Wag- 
might study be undertaken and (b) the 
project not be forwarded to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Despite the recommendation, Secretary 
Connally the same day ordered the Wakelin 
study. 

Captain Bright has been assigned tem- 
porarily to Wakelin’s office. He is scheduled 
to report late this month to San Francisco 
as inspector of material. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, June 25, 1961] 
WAGMIGHT IDEA DESERVES A TRY 


Observer Washington reporter Robert E. 
Hoyt last week related the controversial 
history of Wagmight—a concept of building 
missiles and highspeed aircraft from in- 
flatable-material. 

The name is new, but the situation is old. 
The story of Wagmight is a classic example 
of the reluctance of the military mind to 
accept a new and different idea which threat- 
ens the sacred cows of the past. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics took its 
first preliminary look at Wagmight on May 
22, 1958. A report was prepared, one that 
apparently was favorable. 

This report was rewritten five times before 
it finally was released. And each revision 
was more unfavorable than the last. 

A few diehard Wagmight supporters have 
kept the project alive since then, despite 
constant criticism from Navy brass. 

It could be that the idea of a collapsible 
missile or airplane is completely impractical. 
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But nobody can really say, because the Navy 
has refused so far even to test Wagmight 
to prove or disprove its worth. 

No new idea, particularly one that offers 
the faintest hope of strengthening the na- 
tion’s defense, should be discarded without 
extensive study. Only 4 years ago, most of 
the Navy’s high-ranking officers considered 
the highly successful Polaris missile project 
a crackpot scheme. And we remember Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, who was court-martialed be- 
cause he dared criticize the Government for 
not developing an effective air force. 

President Kennedy should order an im- 
mediate, impartial and extensive study of 
Wagmight. The Navy has procrastinated 
long enough. 





The Freedom Awards of the Order of 
Lafayette, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Or- 
der of Lafayette is composed of officers 
who served in France or French posses- 
sions during World War I or II, and its 
auxiliary members are also in favor of 
strengthening our traditional friendly 
relations with France. It is a nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit, and tax exempt cor- 
poration, with headquarters at 12 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

At its convention luncheon held at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York on May 19, 
1961, its first Freedom Award for fore- 
seeing and combatting communism was 
presented to Douglas MacArthur, Gen- 
eral of the Army. Six hundred pecple 
filled the ballroom and heard General 
MacArthur make a brilliant and inspir- 
ing speech on the space age, which has 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp together with the Freedom Award 
by Hon. JosePpH W. MARTIN, JR. 

The Order of Lafayette of which the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish is president 
general, adopted the following resolu- 
tions at its convention on May 19, which 
were compiled by a score or more of in- 
fluential anti-Communists suggesting 
the names of a number of persons living 
and dead who have been leaders in the 
fight against the menace of commu- 
nism, to freedom in America, and else- 
where: 

Freedom Award list unanimously agreed 
to: Gen, Douglas MacArthur, Cardinal 
Francis E. Spellman, J. Edgar Hoover, Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Martin Dies, Hon. Francis E. Walter, George 
Meaney, George Sokolsky. 

Freedom Award—honorable mention dur- 
ing the last 30 years: Hon. John L. McClellan, 
Hon. John W. McCormack, Hon. Barry M. 
Goldwater, Hon. Kari E. Mundt, Hon. 
Thomas J. Dodd, Hon. Walter H. Judd, Hon. 
Joseph Starnes, Hon. Harold R. Medina, Hon. 
Martin McKneally, Lt. Gen. Albert Wede- 
mieyer, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, John*T. Flynn, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., Bob Considine, West- 
brook Pegler, Patrick Scanlan, William F. 
Buckley, Frank Hanighen, James F. O'Neil, 
Hon. Charles Edison, Hon. Sprulle Braden, 
Hon. Richard Arens, Walter L. Reynolds, 
Roy M. Brewer, Roy Cohen, John Thomas 
Taylor, Robert E. Condon, Archibald B. 
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Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Markward, Mrs. William 
Sherman Walker. 

Freedom Award as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of deceased Americans: William Green, 
William R. Hearst, Edward A. Hayes, Alfred 
Kohlberg, Col. Robert McCormick, Hon. Pat- 
rick McCarron, Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Walter Steele, Ben Stolberg, Hon. Robert 
Taft, John B. Trevor, Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh. 


These Freedom Awards are only to be 
presented at meetings or functions of 
the Order of Lafayette. It was decided 
not to include any former Communist 
in the lists many of whom have been 
very helpful in exposing the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. 

Mr. Fish, who was chairman of the 
first congressional committee—1930- 
31—to investigate communism told the 
Order of Lafayette convention that the 
most important organizations in fight- 
ings communism were the Catholic 
Church, FBI, the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
congressional-committee. These impor- 
tant groups, together with other veter- 
ans and civilian organizations, and 
numerous individuals throughout the 
Nation have been the real pioneers fight- 
ing in the front lines against communism 
in America for the past 30 years. At 
that time communism was a powerful 
force in the United States. The execu- 
tive committee of the CIO was domi- 
nated by Communists. The American 
labor party in New York State composed 
of Communists and fellow travelers cast 
a half a million votes. Fortunately, it 
is now extinct. 

Today, due to the tireless and fearless 
efforts of numerous anti-Communist or- 
ganizations, groups and individuals in 
exposing and combating communism, 
aided by public opinion, the Communists 
have been reduced in the United States 
to a comparatively small number of fa- 
Datics and fellow travelers. On the 
other hand, world communism has 
grown steadily into an appalling and 
dangerous menance to the free nations 
of the world including the United States. 





Americans Rise To Meet Emergencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, an inspira- 
tional editorial appeared in the Belle- 
ville (Ill.) News-Democrat of Monday, 
July 3, 1961, to which I invite the atten- 
ticon of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

Through the short years, as nations 
go, since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Americans have risen on many oc- 
casions to meet emergencies in which 
our freedom was challenged. “When the 
chips are down,” says the News-Demo- 
crat, “Americans meet the test.” 

The editorial follows: 
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Don’t GET WRONG IMPRESSION 

As we settle more comfortably into that 
hammock on Independence Day, 1961, few of 
us will give thought to the grand terms of 
“patriotism,” “cherished heritage,” or “free- 
dom.” Instead, our minds will dwell on 
holes-in-one, the old swimming hole, what’s 
to eat at the picnic, or how junior will take 
to the new outboard and water skis. 

This is the usual order of business for 
Americans. Orators still speak out in ring- 
ing tones on the Fourth, but for most of us 
it’s a holiday to be enjoyed with family and 
friends far afield from a workaday world. 

From this state of affairs some may pre- 
sume that we take our liberties and priv- 
ileges too much for granted. This is true— 
to a degree. 

The gage of our disinterest is how well our 
attention is held—in peacetime—by an orator 
reviewing the contents of the Declaration of 
Independence and the sacrifices made over 
nearly two centuries of American history to 
insure the ways of life we enjoy today. The 
poor chap would not stand much of a chance 
against our own personal pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

But here’s the difference. When the chips 
are down, Americans have shown throughout 
their entire history that they can and do 
rise to the emergency. We’re an easygoing 
people with a laissez faire attitude, but when 
Uncle Sam’s toes are trod upon hard enough 
we rally to the cause with vigor unmatched 
by any nation on earth. 

If war threatens or comes, we Americans 
armed with all the resolutions of the Dec- 
laration, ante up lives, wealth, the relaxed 
life, anything required of us to preserve our 
“live and let live ways.” 

During the Revolution men fought to rout 
oppression with whatever they could carry 
on their backs. 

Spain learned the hard way that this Na- 
tion hadn’t gone soft. Chateau-Thierry 
wasn’t a cinch but the Yanks who went 
over there again demonstrated our unity, 
strength, and purpose. 

When World War II came along America 
had negligible air strength; we drilled with 
wooden rifies and dummy tanks. Roused 
from their hammocks, pools, baseball games, 
Americans accomplished glorious deeds of 
valor in the Philippines, the South Pacific, in 
Burma, Africa, Italy, France, and Germany. 

Veterans of the last three wars are now 
men taking their ease on the Fourth of 
July, and down deep in them and all other 
Americans the slogan of the 1776 boys, 
“Don’t tread on me,” means as much today 
as it did then. 

So, let’s go fishing. 





The Late Ed Koterba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all the Members of the Con- 
gress share my grief over the untimely 
death of Ed Koterba. 

Ed had a brilliant future as a news- 
paperman and his humor, perception, 
and ability to write a human interest 
story with a light touch will be greatly 
missed. 


July 7 


I shall always remember the day Ed 
strolled into my office with his big smile 


and said: 
Congressman, I’m Ed Koterba. 
just returned from Sharon, Pa.— 
In my district— 
and had the most delicions potato soup I 


have ever eaten at the Shenango Inn there. 
The recipe should be made famous. 


So began the “potato soup” stories in 
Roll Call and other papers all over the 
country. The recipe is still used when- 
ever potato soup is served in the House 
cafeteria. 

That is only one example of Ed’s 
imagination and initiative, and how he 
could take a simple event and make an 
interesting story out of it. 

The world needs people like Ed. It is 
sad to lose them in their prime. 


I have 





H.R. 14 Would Restrict Improper 
Influence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I served as 
a member of the former Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee, and am presently 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Thus, I have 
been directly concerned during the past 
years in the examination of activities of 
the independent regulatory agencies. 


I take this opportunity to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by including an 
editorial from the June 21, 1961, Illinois 
State Register, Springfield, Tll., praising 
H.R. 14 as a much-needed and com- 
mendable effort to crack down on im- 
proper actions between regulators and 
the regulated. 

This bill was proposed as a result of 
our legislative oversight inquiry, and I 
am proud to have played a part in this 
investigation. 

Britt To Restrict IMPROPER INFLUENCE Is 
PRAISEWORTHY 

Can Government legislate against the 
powers of improper influence that occasion- 
ally cast a blotch on the integrity of re- 
spected officials? 

Absorption in this subject is understand- 
able, for here we have an area with a fan- 
tastic, fascinating, and sometimes frighten- 
ing history. It has not been too many years 
since Bernard Goldfine went to Washington 
and triggered that wonderfully slapstick 
romp through the Carlton Hotel involving 
private eyes, wiretapping, chaotic room 
switching, key stealing, and what have you. 
A few years before that we had deep freezes, 
mink coats, and the ubiquitous Johnny 
Meyers to keep official and quasi-official 
Washington buzzing for months. 

And between these and other high points 
of scandal we have had many interesting 
situations on a smaller scale. With this as 
a background, it is particularly pleasing to 
note that, unlike the weather, someone has 
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finally quit talking about Government ethics 
and is trying to do something about them. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, under the leadership of its 
chairman, Democrat OrEN Harris, of Arkan- 
sas, has completed hearings on legislation 
which will, if enacted, close many of the 
loopholes through which improper influence 
might otherwise slip rather readily. 

The bill, known in officialese as H.R. 14, 
concerns the six major independent Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with regulating 
various areas of our national economy—the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

H.R. 14 is a get-tough bill. It spells out 
in detail procedures to be followed to in- 
sure that all contacts between the regula- 
tors and the regulated are open and above- 
board, and it prescribes criminal penalties 
for breaches of the stiff code it establishes. 

An interesting fact noted from the pro- 
ceedings of the hearings is that of all the 
industries regulated by these six agencies, 
only one—the transportation industry— 
showed up to comment on the legislation. 

Certainly the transportation industry has 
plenty of problems to occupy it. Many rail- 
roads are in chronic trouble, the airlines 
are existing on razor-thin profit margins, 
and the common carriers in general are get- 
ting a steadily declining share of the total 
transportation business. Yet this is the 
one industry that took the time and trouble 
to go to W in an effort to insure 
that all contact between those charged with 
regulating transportation and the industry 
itself are completely on the up-and-up. 

This is commendable, and it is unfortunate 
that other segments of American business 
had been tom busy or disinterested to do 
likewise. The bill is a good one because of 
the tremendous amount of good it can do 
to assist in the regulation of Government 
ethics. 





Pioneer and Homecoming Day of Berwick, 
Pa., on the Event of the 175th Anniver- 
sary of the Founding of the Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 30, 1961, I was honored to 
have the privilege of delivering the 
principal address at the Pioneer and 
Homecoming Day luncheon in connec- 
tion with the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of Berwick, Pa. 

My address follows: 

It is always a pleasure to return to Berwick 
whenever opportunity permits, and particu- 
larly so on this occasion to participate in 
Pioneer and Homecoming Day. 

It is significant that the 175th anniversary 
of the founding of Berwick is celebrated less 
than a week before the 185th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on July 4. 

Pennsylvania’s prominent role in the war 
for independence is a source of pride to all 
of us who claim the Keystone State as our 
home. 

Berwick’s 175th anniversary is a historic 
milestone on the road to progress. 

Like the Fourth of July—this anniversary 
celebration provides an occasion to review 


past accomplishments and to plan-for a 
greater future. 

Despite world turmoil we Americans on 
occasions like this find time to interrupt our 
daily routine and refiect briefly on our his- 
tory, our traditions, and our achievements. 

This is a healthy attitude to adopt be- 
cause on an occasion such as this we afford 
ourselves the opportunity to pay tribute to 
the stalwart pioneering men and women who 
built our Nation, our State, and our homes. 

No town, city, or borough in Pennsylvania 
more truly represents the spirit of the State 
then Berwick—a bustling community with 
a History extending back to the days of the 
postrevolutionary period. 

The striking characteristic of Pennsylvania 
today—as in the past—is its remarkable 
diversity. 

Landscape and natural resources and peo- 
ple, their dialects, manners, customs and 
traditions, their religious beliefs, mental and 
social attitudes, and occupations—all dis- 
play a seemingly endless variety. 

No less so in the case of Berwick—where 
the various strains of American ancestry 
blend in a spirit of community cooperation. 

In considering the nature of Pennsyl- 
vania—the person with a love for history 
may think of such treasured shrines as In- 
dependence Hall, Valley Forge, and the 
Gettysburg Battlefield. 

The Keystone State always has played— 
and still plays—a leading role in the Na- 
tion’s drama. 

So, too, has Berwick played such a role, 
as demonstrated, for instance by the nearby 
site of Fort Jenkins from which Americans 
issued forth two centuries ago against a 
foe as fearsome in its time as any on earth 
today. 

The courageous spirit of Pennsylvania 
which has stood by the national flag with 
devotion unsurpassed in national history 
was reflected in the many gallant deeds of 
Berwick citizens of the pioneer period. 

Moreover, their courage was constantly 
matched by productive energy. 

At the time of Berwick’s first settlement, 
northern Pennsylvania was a region of 
magnificent distances, 

The means of communication with distant 
points were inadequate—slow and tedious. 

As the population, production, and wealth 
increased there arose an urgent necessity 
for better roads and more direct routes to 
important points. 

The citizens of Berwick manifested a deep 
interest in promoting internal improvements 
of this character. 

Evan Owen, a@ Quaker, founded the town 
in 1786 as a place of refuge for his co- 
religionists and a year later set out to super- 
intend construction of a road for their 
benefit. 

Two years later—in 1788—the road was 
completed from Nescopeck Falls to the Le- 
high Valley and to the people of Berwick it 
appeared as glorious as the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike appears to us today. 

Yet there remained room for improvement 
and the people of Berwick were ever in 
search of that. 

In March of 1804 the Susquehanna and 
Lehigh Turnpike and Road Co. was incorpo- 
rated and the old Nescopeck Road was trans- 
formed into a graded pike in 1805 at tre- 
mendous expense. 

Andrew Shriner of Berwick was one of the 
contractors, and Christian Bowman of Ber- 
wick first traversed the road to Easton. 

In 1806 the Susquehanna and Tioga Turn- 
pike Road Co. was chartered “for making an 
artificial road by the best and nearest route 
from Berwick to that point on the north 
line of the State which is nearest Newtown, 
on the River Tioga in the State of New 
York.” 

This road in turn was completed in 
1818—also at great expense—4 years follow- 
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ing construction of a bridge across the Sus- 
quehanna costing the monumental sum of 
$52,000. 

The subsequent position of Berwick at the 
terminal point of two turnpikes and at their 
intersection with the route traversed be- 
tween points on the river rendered it a 
place of considerable importance. 

The effect on its growth in size and popu- 
lation was at once apparent. 

The log cabins first erected were gradually 
superseded by structures of an improved 
and more substantial appearance—including 
numerous brick houses and several impres- 
sive hotels—required by the large number of 
travelers passing through the town. 

The rise of stage travel in the United 
States added at once to the wealth of the 
area. 

The time at which this began cannot be 
definitely determined. 

It did not assume a permanent character, 
however, until 1810, when a mail service 
was connected with the stage. 

Thereafter, the turnpikes, bridge and 
stage enterprises did so well in Berwick that 
those involved rose rapidly in local prestige 
and positions of importance. 

While road travel was absorbing the in- 
terest of the masses hereabouts, the atten- 
tion of others was directed to a question of 
equally serious import: the navigation of 
the Susquehanna. 

This stream was declared a public high- 
way by the provincial assembly in 1771 and a 
sum of money appropriated to render it navi- 
gable. 

The Durham boats in which the first fami- 
lies ascended the river to Berwick derived 
their names from Durham, a town on the 
Delaware below Easton where they were 
made. 

When manned by four men with setting 
poles, these boats progressed only at the 
rate of 2 miles an hour against the current. 

Various improvements were attempted in 
an effort to speed up travel on the Susque- 
hanna, and many famous craft were 
launched in this endeavor. 

Of these the first was the Codorous, a 
steamboat launched in April 1826 amid the 
cheering of a large crowd along the river- 
bank. 

Encouraged by the success of the venture, 
the captain of the Codorous attempted to 
better his feat a month later in the treacher- 
ous rapids near Nescopeck Falls. 

The vessel used on this occasion was the 
Susquehanna, a far larger craft than the 
Codorous, and of which much was expected. 

But tragedy occurred when the ‘oilers 
exploded, bringing death to passengers and 
crew. 

The disaster conclusively demonstrated the 
impracticability of navigating the river by 
steam. 

To overcome this fact, a canal was pro- 
posed as the only feasible means of trans- 
porting Berwick’s increasing production to 
the seaboard. 

Excavations began at the Fourth of July 
celebration of 1828 amid mighty local en- 
thusiasm and the martial appearance of the 
Berwick Guards in full-dress uniform. 

There is no denying the fact that, with the 
completion of the canal, industry was at- 
tracted to the town to an unprecedented 
extent and with economic benefit to the 
entire area. 

The initial step in conferring upon Ber- 
wick its present prominence in manufac- 
turing circles was made in 1840 when M. W. 
Jackson and George Mack established a 
foundry at the corner of Third and Market 
Streets. 

To say that the growth of Berwick has 
been directly resultant from that of its 
manufacturing interests would be the ex- 
pression of a platitude. 

In illustration of this it may be said that 
the population was 452 in 1840—more than 
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twice that by 1870—following the industrial 
boom produced by the Civil War—and over 
3,000 by 1886. 

The extent and importance of Berwick’s 
business interests followed in the wake of 
its increasing population. 

The first store appeared in 1800, the wa- 
ter company in 1818, and the first major 
banking institution in 1864 as growing pop- 
ulation demands began attracting business 
from all over the State. 

Yet antedating commercial enterprise in 
the town was an interest in education which 
became apparent with the arrival of the first 
citizens. 

The first school at Berwick was opened in 
1800 by Isaac Holoway in the Quaker meet- 
inghouse. 

This building and the markethouse were 
the only local structures used for educa- 
tional purposes until 1839—-in which year 
Berwick Academy was constructed. 

Equally important from the outset of Ber- 
wick'’s existence were the various religious 
bodies, of which the Friends were the first 
to erect a house of worship. 

In October 1799, the ground was pur- 
chased upon which a meeting house was 
built—-some 9 years before the Methodists 
erected a temple in the vicinity, and 71 years 
prior to the existence of an Evangelist 
Church. 

Presbyterian doctrines were first promul- 
gated at Berwick in 1827, and those of the 
Baptist Society in 1842, in which year there 
were only two Baptists in the town. 

In later years aH manner of religious folk 
had moved into the area, bringing with 
them spiritual beliefs of every kind, yet all 
of them dedicated to the principles upon 
which Berwick has thrived and prospered 
over the years in the manner of a typically 
American community, founded on devotion 
to God and preserved through the strength 
of faith. 

Undoubtedly, as anyone familiar with Ber- 
wick traditions can plainly see, the vitality 
of the city springs from the moral fiber of 
its population whose purposes, hopes, and 
dreams correspond in every detail to those 
of the grand design drawn up by our fore- 
fathers. 

Out of -tthis welter of people—faiths and 
influences—Berwick has emerged as a symbol 
of the fulfillment of the great American 
dream portraying the United States as a 
haven providing liberty and freedom for the 
peoples of all nations. 

That in truth—is also the story of Pennsyl- 
vania—of which Berwick stands revealed as 
a junior-size copy. 

As early as 1727 Germans, Swiss, and 
French Huguenots were pouring into the 
region south of the Lehigh Mountains near 
the English, Welsh, and Dutch settlers of 
earlier origin. 

Religious, cultural, and nationalistic dif- 
ferences were viewed by alarmists as cause 
for grave concern and warfare of some sort 
was prophesied... 

No fighting took place—however—and in 
short time the divergent groups were work- 
ing in absolute harmony. 

So it was for Pennsylvania as a whole— 
and so for Berwick—where it early was 
proven that the “melting pot” theory of 
Americanism was no mere crackpot dream— 
but a wholly practical principle—in fact, the 
only principle worth considering in a world 
where freedom is the major goal of men of 
good will. 

Consider, too, the capitalistic nature of 
Berwick in a Nation founded on capitalistic 
principles. 

From the moment industry made its first 
appearance hereabouts and mass-production 
began to benefit the local inhabitants, the 
town became a major force in the indus- 
trial network of the Nation. 
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Perhaps the greatest example of Berwick’s 
productive capacity was brought to light 
with the construction in 1904 of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., where the first all- 
steel passenger coach was manufactured in 
the first year of the plant’s existence. 

Today with an airport and two railroad 
lines to facilitate the travel of persons to 
and from Berwick, the city stands out as a 
productive center of considerable magnitude. 

Freight and passenger cars still emanate 
from its blast furnaces and numerous other 
items such as drugs, lumber, clothing, soft 
drinks, and potato chips continue to pour 
forth from various and sindry factories 
manned by contended Berwick residents. 

This is the kind of city that has made 
America great; the small metropolis of about 
15,000 people working and striving to im- 
prove their surroundings in the same dili- 
gent manner as their ancestors before them. 

It is also such a town as would keep alive 
the memory of its founders—for the benefit 
of the living—as an example to all in the 
art of miraclemaking. 

As an admirer of miracles—as represented 
by the miracle of America—I hail your pio- 
neer spirit and your preservation of Ameri- 
can ideals on this and similar occasions. 

In these perilous days when world com- 
munism threatens to engulf us, it is re- 
assuring to know that this area of Pennsyl- 
vania—true to its brave tradition—can be 
depended upon as in the past, should our 
national honor be imperiled. 

For the history of Berwick is replete with 
the traditional courage and patriotism of 
its manhood and womanhood so essential 
in defending our American ideals. 

These fine American attributes constitute 
our greatest armor against the defiant dec- 
laration of Nikita Khrushchev that our” 
grandchildren will live under Communist 
rule. 

This is a challenge we cannot dismiss 
lightly. 

In fact it should provide on this occasion 
a@ compelling reason for rededicating our- 
selves to the enduring American ideals of 
liberty and freedom under God. 

It has been a real pleasure to participate 
in this program in observance of Pioneer and 
Homecoming Day and I am pleased it was 
possible to accept your kind invitation. 





Effective Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Corry (Pa.) Journal 
I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to it: ‘ 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following editorial, 
written by a New York high school teacher, 
spells out the fallacy of Socialist-Commu- 
nist theories in relation to everyday hap- 
penings. The parallel is drawn in such 
simplified form that both the writer and this 
paper feel it can be readily understood by 
anyone who can read. We feel that it has 
stripped all the complexity from the prob- 
lem and is presented in such basic form, that 
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perhaps even the administration will be able 
to absorb its import. For those reasons we 
reprint it here.) 

“As a teacher in the public schools I find 
that the Socialist-Communist idea of taking 
from each aceording to his ability and giving 
to each according to his need is now gen- 
erally accepted without question by most of 
my pupils. In an effort to explain the fal- 
lacy of this theory, I sometimes try this 
approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or hard-working 
pupils makes a grade of 90 on a test, I sug- 
gest I take away 20 points and give them 
to a student who has made only 55 on the 
test. Thus, each would contribute accord- 
ing to his ability and since both would have 
a passing mark each would receive according 
to his need. After I have juggled the grades 
of all of the other pupils in this fashion, 
the result is usually a common-ownership 
grade of between 75 and 80—the minimum 
needed for passing, or for survival. Then I 
speculate with the pupils as to the probable 
results if I actually used the Socialistic theory 
for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always in a minority in school as 
well as in life—would lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a higher 
grade if part of it is to be taken away by 
authority and given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a 
majority in school as well as elsewhere— 
would for a time be relieved of the necessity 
to study or to produce. This Socialist-Com- 
munist system would continue until the 
higher producers had sunk—or had been 
driven—down to the level of the low pro- 
ducers. At this point, in order for anyone 
to survive the ‘authority’ would have no 
alternative but to begin a system of com- 
pulsory labor and punishments against even 
the low producers. They, of course, would 
then complain bitterly, but without under- 
standing. 

“Finally, I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom 
of choice and is responsible for his own de- 
cisions and welfare. 

“Gratifying enough, most of my pupils 
then understood what I mean when I explain, 
that socialism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys.”’ 





The Discredited Keynesian Theory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM] recently spoke out 
forcefully in regard to the teaching of 
the Keynesian theory in our Nation’s 
colleges and universities. While the 
theory is certainly one which our stu- 
dents should understand, it has been 
proven unworthy and impractical in the 
hard world of reality. Yet, as the gentle- 
man said in his report to constituents, 
it is being taught in many institutions 
as the answer to many of this Nation’s 
problems, not as an outworn theory. 
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The Omaha World-Herald took edi- 
torial notice of Mr. CuNNINGHAM’s fine 
report and commented as follows: 

Most DANGEROUS OF ALL 


Last week GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Ne- 
braska’s Second District, sent out a “Wash- 
ington Report” to his constituents which 
contained a lot of salty truth. 

His topic was the Keynesian concept of 
deficit spending, the theory that a welfare 
state can make its people prosperous by 
spending money it does not have. He 
pointed out that this nonsense has been 
taught in colleges and universities so long 
that many educated and otherwise rational 
people actually believe it. 

He added: “Our boards of regents should 
decide for themselves that the Keynesian 
theory has been discredited and a total fail- 
ure. They should concern themselves with 
the selection of professors who are up to 
date in their thinking and who are aware 
that this socialistic theory has long ago 
proved to be unsound. * * * We must not 
stand idly by while this group of Keynesian 
theorists corrupt the minds of our young 
people and future leaders by teaching an 
outmoded and discredited theory.” 

By coincidence, the Wall Street Journal 
of last Tuesday discussed a related topic. 

The editor was writing about the report 
of the commission on money and credit. 
This is a private group, organized by the 
liberal committee for economic development. 
Its ponderous and pompous report was 
loaded with Keynesian gobbledygook. 

It spoke highly of countercyclical action 
by the Government to compensate for the 
ups and downs of the American economy. 
This is the shopworn theory that when 
things are tough the Government should 
spend money it does not have, and when the 
economy is booming it should save money 
and reduce the debt. 

As the Journal pointed out, the trouble 
with this scheme is that the time never 
comes to save. Come fair, come foul, bureau- 
crats always see a need to prime the pump. 

The Journal’s editorial concluded: 

“It is a pity that a 285-page report on 
which 3 years and $1,300,000 have been spent 
should add up to so little of importance. 
And it is sadder still, for the future of the 
Nation, that so many minds are still mired 
in the statist errors of the past.” 

Keynesianism. The welfare state. 
cialism. 

By whatever name it is called it means 
the same thing. . 

It means tyranny. Its advocates say it is, 
or will be, a benevolent tyranny, but that 
is what Lenin said in Russia. And what 
Stalin said after him, and what Khrushchev 
says now. 

Tyranny is never benevolent. It is the 
absolute contradiction of freedom, the exact 
opposite of everything the United States of 
America stands for. 

If this country cannot exist in 1961 with- 
out adopting the evil ways of the enemy, 
then those who love freedom had better go 
down with the ship. P 

But we don’t think the situation is as 
desperate as that. We still think, as Amer- 
icans have thought and proved for 185 years, 
that a free society is more productive and 
stronger in every way than a society man- 
aged by tyrants. Or by “big brother.” 

The first need is to get rid of those who 
are teaching an outmoded and discredited 
theory, and throw out the politicians who 
are still mired in the statist errors of the 
past. It won’t be easy, but it is encouraging 
these days to find so many Americans who 
realize that the liberals are the greatest and 
most dangerous reactionaries of all. 


So- 
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San José Conference on World Peace 
Through World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Committee on World Peace Through 
Law of the American Bar Association 
has sponsored conferences of lawyers 
from many nations in various regions of 
the world in recent years. The latest of 
these, held in San José, Costa Rica, con- 
sisted of lawyers from the 23 nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, and approved a 
statement setting out principles of world 
law which I believe will be of interest to 
all Members of the Congress. 

The special committee, which is under 
the chairmanship of Charles S. Rhyne, 
a past president of the American Bar 
Association and a leader in the effort to 
establish a rule of law among nations, is 
to be congratulated on its continued ef- 
forts in this vital field, as exemplified by 
this report. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE OF LAWYERS OF THE AMERICAS 
ON WoRLD PEACE THROUGH THE RULE OF 
Law, San Jos&£, Costa Rica, JuNE 1961— 
CONSENSUS OF SAN JOSE’ 

(Approved June 14, 1961) 

This conference of lawyers from the 23 
nations of the Americas convened in San 
José, Costa Rica, in June 1961, to consider a 
program to promote world peace through a 
cooperative and sustained effort of the law- 
yers of the world to establish the inter- 
national rule of law, and to formulate plans 





1This statement is the first effort to state 
some of the principles and a program to 
achieve world peace through law. This “Con- 
sensus” results from intensive debate and 
discussion during which the delegates con- 
sidered the contents of a working paper 
prepared by international law experts on the 
history and current status of world law rules 
and institutions and more than 100 written 
documents, national studies and reports, pro- 
posals, resolutions, and statements. The 
“Consensus” naturally contains many com- 
promises as well as many new ideas which re- 
quire further study. The record of the San 
Jose Conference will be published in book 
form so as to give expression to the many 
ideas contained in the “consensus” in sum- 
mary form as well as to provide a presen- 
tation of those ideas advanced by del- 
egates but omitted from the ‘“Consen- 
sus.” Similar conferences will be held 
for the lawyers of Asia, September 17- 
20, 1961; for the lawyers of Africa in 
December, and for European lawyers in 1962. 
A World Conference will then be held to as- 
sess the recommendations of the continental 
conferences and to adopt a program to so ad- 
vance the rule of law in the world com- 
munity as to achieve and maintain a peaceful 
world through the rule of law. 
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for a world conference of lawyers, hereby 
declares this consensus of views: 

Modern weapons of destruction must be 
controlled through the enlightened rule of 
law and converted to instruments of peace. 

Law has been the only means to an orderly 
society of individuals. It is the only hope 
for a peaceful society of nations. Judg- 
ments of international courts of justice must 
displace resort to war. This will assure a 
world order that is just and a realistic 
“law of nations” to replace force as the con- 
trolling factor in the world conmmunity. 

Through the international rule of law the 
peoples of the world can achieve dignity for 
the individual, equality of opportunity and 
legitimate aspirations for economic and cul- 
tural progress in a dynamic social order of 
free men. 

The rule of law puts what is righteous be- 
fore expediency and wisdom above emotion, 
so that which is just and fair will rule the 
affairs of men and governments by reason- 
able persuasion and a minimum of force, 
itself controlled by law. 

The need for law in the world community 
is the greatest gap in the growing structure 
of civilization. The broadest objectives of 
extending the rule of law to the international 
community are to develop an international 
legal system which will establish, First, law 
rules stating minimum standards of conduct 
for nations and individuals in international 
relations; second, law rules to facilitate in- 
ternational social and economic contracts, 
transactions and development and, finally, 
creative law to provide for new and adequate 
international institutions to achieve and 
maintain that order and stability which will 
insure rapid progress for the entire world 
community. 

The achievement of the international rule 
of law requires the observance of basic con- 
cepts of morality, justice, equity, and reason 
as tested by the centuries of legal experience 
of civilized men. 


UNIVERSAL LAW OF MANKIND 


In view of the foregoing, the lawyers of 
the Americas assembled at the American Con- 
ference on World Peace Through the Rule of 
Law at San José, Costa Rica, in June 1961, 
declare their dedication to the cause of ex- 
tending the rule of law to the world com- 
munity through the progressive development 
of a world legal system based upon a uni- 
versal law of mankind containing, among 
others, the following general principles, the 
acceptance of which is essential to an effec- 
tive international legal system: 


PARTIAL LISTING OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1, International law ts the supreme law of 
the world community. 

2. Individual persons, private organiza- 
tions, nations, international organizations, 
and juridical persons are subjects of inter- 
national law in international matters. 

8. Founded upon the consent of its con- 
stituents, international law embodies fun- 
damental concepts of justice and morality 
common to civilized societies and represents 
the universally accepted customs and agree- 
ments of nations and individuals throughout 
the world. 

4. The international rule of law is founded 
on the eternal principle of equality of all 
persons before the law. This means that 
every right imposes a duty to respect the 
rights of others, and that no person, organ- 
ization, or nation is above the rule of law. 

5. International law and courts have no 
authority in matters which are within the 
domestic jurisdiction of States; however, 
tribunals for the settlement of international 
disputes have the power to determine ac- 
cording to law and applicable agreements the 
scope and limitations of their jurisdiction. 


“ 
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6. Every subject of international law is 
bound to fulfill their international obliga- 
tions and exercise their rights in good faith. 

7. All subjects, of international law are 
ae to settle all their international 
dispu by peaceful procedures. Interna- 
tional disputes which cannot be settled in 
due course by negotiations or other peaceful 
means must be submitted to impartial third 
party judgment. 

8. Judges who sit on international judicial 
institutions must be impartial, professionally 
competent, and free from political and other 
improper pressures, so that they can with 
integrity and judicial independence decide 
cases impartially according to the facts and 
the law. 

9. All nations must abstain from the un- 
igwful use of armed force, political subver- 
sion, economic aggression, or defamatory 
propaganda. 

10, The foregoing principle does not pre- 
clude States from exercising their right of 
legitimate self-defense to the extent neces- 
sary to repel a threat to their national 
security. 

11. International obligations, including 
decisions of international tribunals, are en- 
forceable by appropriate international com- 
munity action. 

12. Subjects of international law shall be 
entitled to the benefit of third party adjudi- 
cation before an impartial international 
tribunal, before any community sanctions 
are imposed because of an alleged violation 
of international law. 

18. All representative government, local, 
national, and international is founded upon 
the consent of their constituents, while un- 
der all government based on the rule of law 
individual persons retain their inalienable 
human rights. 

14. The effective protection of the funda- 
mental human rights of the individual is 
the indispensable basis for the achievement 
of a sound legal order based on peace and 
justice. 

SUPPORT FOR WORLD RULE OF LAW 


Resolves: 

(a) To support fully the continental con- 
ferences ef the lawyers of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe and the proposed World Conference 
on World Peace Through the Rule of Law; 
and 

(b) To carry on the work of this confer- 
ence in each of the American nations, by 
pledges of the delegates to this conference 
to undertake the formation of Committees 
on World Peace Through Law for their na- 
tional bar association, in cities of their re- 
spective nations, or activate those commit- 
tees already existing, to contribute to the 
new international cooperative organization 
which we propose that the world conference 
create to stimulate the plans and. programs 
recommended by this conference and the 
World Conference on World Peace Through 
Law; and 

(c) To participate to the fullest in the 
world peace through law by work- 
ing toward worldwide acceptance and appli- 
cation of the rule of law in all international 
relations; and to that end 

(d) To encourage individual lawyers and 
existing public. and private international 
and national organizations and institutions 
to engage in a coordinated and sustained 
effort to seek agreement on the implementa- 
tion of feasible ways of achieving world peace 
through the rule of law. 

RESEARCH, EDUCATION, ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 
TO ACHIEVE A WORLD RULED BY LAW 

Recommends: 

I. That a world conference of lawyers be 
convened in 1962 with delegates from all na- 
tions participating in the continental con- 
ferences invited to attend; and 

It. That the topics for discussion at the 
world conference include: 


1. International judicial machinery for 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

2. Arbitration and other means of settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

3. The United Nations and regional organ- 
izations as factors encouraging the interna- 
tional rule of law. 

4. Facilitation of international commerce 
and economic development through interna- 
tional law. 

5. The role of lawyers in development of 
the international rule of law. 

III. That the world conference consider 
designating a World Rule of Law Year dur- 
ing which a concentrated global effort of the 
lawyers of the world to advance the interna- 
tional rule of law will be undertaken through 
a coordinated program of research, educa- 
tion, and cooperative action utilizing all 
existing institutions and international and 
national organizations, and through estab- 
lishing such new institutions and organiza- 
tions as may be necessary to effectuate the 
objectives and purposes of the world peace 
through law program; and 

IV. That the world conference approve a 
plan to establish on a permanent basis a 
World Peace Through the Rule of Law Insti- 
tute which shall have the following pur- 
poses: 

1, To organize and oversee a continuous 
series of programs and activities to be car- 
ried on during World Rule of Law Year. 

2. To coordinate activities of lawyers and 
legal organizations in a cooperative effort to 
establish the international rule of law. 

3. To effectuate decisions and recommen- 
dations of lawyers convened at the con- 
tinental conferences and world conference. 

4. To undertake an intensive worldwide 
educational program designed to reach citi- 
zens of all nations to impress upon them the 
reality of their interdependence and the 
vital necessity of establishing the interna- 
tional rule of law. 2 

5. To organize and administer a co- 
ordinated global research program designed 
to accomplish the following: 

A. To expand existing knowledge of inter- 
national law and its sources. 

B. Identify areas of common agreement 
which may be the basis of needed interna- 
tional conventions, treaties or understand- 
ings. 

C. To identify general principles of inter- 
national law recognized by the community 
of. nations which can form the basis and 
foundation for an improved international 
legal system. 

D. To explore areas of possible agreement 
concerning principles and rules of interna- 
tional law on matters such as outer space, 
disarmament, peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, and other areas of international con- 
cern. 

E. To study and make recommendations 
in respect to development of international 
law rules regulating matters of aggression, 
including use of armed force, subversion, 
economic warfare and political propaganda, 
and on the other hand, organized commu- 
nity sanctions and the right of self-defense 
and reprisals. 

F. To study existing national and inter- 
national law with a view to developing rec- 
ommendations desirable for the facilitation 
of international commerce and economic 
development. 

6. To create new and expand existing: sys- 
tems for the continuous reporting and 
digesting of decisions of international tri- 
bunals, international agreements, and mate- 
rials and research on international law in 
order to create a complete, accessible world- 
wide source of information essential to 
further development of the international 
rule of law. 

7..To seek proper financing for all the 
above and other appropriate approved en- 
deavors of the legal profession of the world 
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needed to create and strengthen the legal 
system and law rules required to achieve and 
maintain world peace, and to make from 
said funds grants-in-aid of research and 
other projects undertaken by law schools and 
other bodies throughout the world. 


SOME SPECIFIC GOALS 


V. That there be created a World Court of 
Human Rights with a carefully drafted ju- 
risdiction which will respect the domestic 
jurisdiction of nations, yet provide a forum 
to correct existing deficiencies in this impor- 
tant field. 

VI. That a Supreme Court of Justice for 
the Americas be created with jurisdiction 
over all subjects of international law in 
international matters. 

VII. That, to insure uniformity on matters 
of international law, appeals from the Su- 
preme Court of Justice for the Americas 
should be allowed to the International Court 
of Justice. 

VIII. That the General Assembly of the 
United Nations be the sole body empowered 
to elect judges to the International Court of 
Justice. 

IX. That a judge of the International 
Court of Justice whose nationality is the 
same as that of a party to a dispute before 
the Court, must, upon the objection of any 
party, disqualify himself in said case. 

X. That more importance should be given 
to basic principles of natural law as one of 
the foundations of international law. 

XI. That in developing a program of world 
peace through law we must take into con- 
sideration the very serious social and eco- 
nomic problems and the discrepancies which 
exist in the standards of living among the 
different peoples of the world, all of which 
contribute to lack of harmony between na- 
tions; and such matters as unfair terms of 
trade for raw materials and the absence of 
a sufficient guarantee for investments abroad 
in certain parts of the globe. 

XII. That arbitration procedures be uni- 
fied and modernized, more effective means of 
enforcing decisions-of arbitral tribunals be 
sought, and that ratification of the United 
Nations Convention on the recognition and 
enforcement of foreign arbitral awards and 
the Pact of Bogota be encouraged, and that 
a system of reporting and disseminating de- 
cisions of arbitral tribunals be established. 

XIII. That other means for the pacific 
settlement of disputes such as mediation, 
conciliation, good offices and investigation 
should be resorted to when appropriate, and 
that the competency of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee should be expanded to 
allow it to act when requested by any Amer- 
ican state. 

XIV. That the governments of states 
should refrain from carrying out acts, be 
they of a physical, economic or moral char- 
acter, contrary to the individual personality 
and the dignity of the human person; and 
noting with concern that in some states the 
rule of law does not exist because of the 
violation of these principles and lack of 
application and enforcement of existing 
covenants and treaties, all lawyers are urged 
to work toward increased respect for an ef- 
fective application of the rule of law both 
nationally and internationally. 

XV. That all nations should accept, on the 
basis of reciprocity, the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice. 

XVI. That efforts be made to effect 
changes in the structure of the United Na- 
tions to allow it more efficiently to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of world peace 
and security, keeping in mind the demon- 
strated weaknesses in the Security Council, 
the fact of the increase in size and change 
in geographic distribution of the member- 
ship of the United Nations, and the need to 
insure strict adherence t© the decisions 
made by the United Nations; and 
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XVII. That the International Law Com- 
mission be strengthened to better enable it 
to fulfill its assigned tasks of developing in- 
ternational law by having it become a per- 
manent, adequately staffed organ meeting 
continually throughout the year. 

XVIII. That programs of international 
educational exchange should include more 
law students, practicing lawyers, judges and 
professors of law. 

PLEDGE TO BUILD A WORLD LAW STRUCTURE 


Concludes: That we lawyers of the Ameri- 
cas pledge wholeheartedly and completely to 
devote ourselves to the foregoing program of 
sustained effort necessary to the creation of 
a world of law to the end that the rule of 
law will govern all men and all nations and 
any man can then walk any place on the 
face of the earth; or travel through endless 
space, in freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 





You And The Cold War—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 weeks, I have been inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at regular inter- 
vals the respective articles of a series 
prepared by the Chicago Daily News 
called “You and the Cold War’”’: 

In the first article of this series, the 
Chicago Daily News pointed out that 
the United States was losing the cold 
war. In subsequent stories, correspond- 
ents of the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service reported the course of the cold 
war in Latin America, Germany and Ber- 
lin, Africa, NATO, the Middle East, and 
the Far East. 

Next, the financial editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Ed Kandlik, covered the 
economic aspects. 

In today’s article, the 15th in this 
series, the series shifts to the Washington 
scene, the heart of Western defense 
against communism. The first of two 
articles on this aspect of the cold war, 
which was written by Mr. James Mc- 
Cartney, of the Chicago Daily News, fol- 
lows. I believe that Mr. McCartney has 
done an excellent job in putting into 
proper perspective the meaning of the 
cold war as seen through the eyes of 
those here in Washington who have to 
deal with it everyday. 

Mr. McCartney’s article follows: 

You AND THE CoLD War, XV—WHO WIELDs 
Most PowER: UNITED STATES OR REDS?— 
MicuT Is DIFFICULT TO ASSESS IN ERA OF 
A-BoMB, MISSILES 

(By James McCartney) 

WASHINGTON.—The cold war is in part a 
matter of naked military power. 

Power has influenced positions at the-con- 
ference table, affected decisions. 

A haunting question of the era that is 
never quite answered, yet never goes away, 
is whether the United States speaks from a 
position of strength or weakness. 

Today the free world and the Soviet bloc 
are in a new and different kind of arms race 
because classic rules of the power game have 
changed. 
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Measurements such as the size of armies 
or the number of bombs no longer are a fair 
index of the power to destroy. 

While the cold war has festered, an arms 
revolution has been underway as significant 
as the one brought about by gunpowder. 

It is the revolution of hydrogen bombs, 
which can destroy giant cities in seconds, 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, which 
can deliver the bombs. 

HARD-TO-FIGURE STRIKING POWER 


Problems of unprecedented complexity re- 
sult, often leading to confusion. For ex- 
ample: 

1. One estimate of the number of Russian 
missile bases, an estimate that cannot be 
documented, lists the figure as about 100. 
This figure has been circulated by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and compares 
with no more than 30 in the free world. 

Yet a high Pentagon official said he doesn’t 
know “what the hell the 100 figure means” 
and added that he doubted if bases are sim- 
ilar and if straight comparisons of numbers 
of bases are valid. 

2. Russia is believed to have 175 combat 
divisions concentrated in Eastern Europe— 
and the ability to mobilize 125 more divi- 
sions in 30 days. The North Atlantic Treaty 
powers claim no more than 20. 

Yet U.S. military authorities believe that 
NATO divisions, equipped with nuclear fire- 
power, are sufficient to deter attack. The 
military, however, would like more. 

3. Russia is known to have 450 to 500 sub- 
marines, compared to a U.S. total of perhaps 
150. 

Yet authorities say the free world’s naval 
power far outstrips that of the Soviet bloc, 
although they recognize the need for mas- 
sive research in antisubmarine warfare. 

4. Russia is believed capable of destroy- 
ing American cities with intercontinental 
ballistic missiles carrying hydrogen bomb 
warheads. 

Yet Pentagon planners believe the threat 
of jungle and guerrilla warfare, using tech- 
niques as old as man himself, may present 
a greater immediate threat than H-bombs, to 
the free world position. 

The mere existence of H-bombs on both 
sides has created a balance of terror. 

But the horror of nuclear war has created 
another possibility—that the Soviet bloc, 
seeking to avoid a nuclear holocaust; may 
stick to other more conventional forms of 
warfare. 

The result is that the free world, which 
President Kennedy says won't initiate a war, 
must be prepared for whatever may come. 

The start of the race in armaments did 
not coincide with the start of the cold war, 
which began shortly after World War II. 

In fact, as the cold war was beginning, the 
United States was frantically at work dis- 
mantling the most powerful military ma- 
chine in history. 

In addition to men and countless ma- 
chines, the United States had a monopoly on 
the atomic bomb. 

The total strength of the Nation’s Armed 
Forces dropped from a wartime peak of more 
than 12 million to 1,400,000 by 1948. 

More than that, equipment was not kept 
up to date. 

By 1950, when the Korean war erupted, 
the United States had already slipped to a 
point where most of its divisions were not 
ready to fight. Even many of its combat 
airplanes had become second rate. 

RUSSIA RETAINED MEN UNDER ARMS 

While the United States was dismantling 
its war machine, so were the Soviets—but 
not nearly as fast. By the time of Korea the 
Soviets still had an estimated 6 million men 
under arms. 

Korea brought profound changes. The 
United States began to build up its strength, 
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But more importantly, it began to commit 
itself to maintaining large and powerful 
military forces in peacetime. 

But even more profound changes lurked 
in the background. President Truman an- 
nounced in 1949 that the Russians had per- 
fected the atomic bomb and by 1953 they 
matched our hydrogen bomb. 

Thus began the new era in the armaments 
race—the era of the balance of terror. 

The key questions now lie in the number 
of nuclear bombs on each side and ability 
of each side to deliver them. 

Much of this area is shrouded in secrecy. 

The United States has made clear, how- 
ever, that it has a more than ample supply 
of H-bombs and A-bombs. Officials have 
no doubt the Russians do, too. 

The ability to deliver is another matter. 

At the moment, and for the next few 
years, long-range bombers constitute the 
principal means of delivery on both sides, 
with the missile race, by comparison, just 
getting underway. 

In bombers, the United States claims su- 
periority, both in number and in capa- 
bility—but the Russians have made great 
strides and easily rank second. 

The best available figures indicate the 
United States has about 2,000 bombers. 

But officials say we have four to five times 
more intercontinental jet bombers than the 
Soviets and somewhat more medium jet 
bombers. 

The future, however, belongs to intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

Through the haze of debate over the 
missile gap emerges the fact that officials 
doubt if the Soviets today have enough mis- 
siles to destroy US. ability to retaliate. 

This is the keystone of our defense in an 
age when the maximum amount of warning 
of an ICBM attack would be 15 minutes. 

The basic aim of military policy today is 
to make sure that the Soviet Union could 
be destroyed if it starts something. 

There is, however, a missile gap. 

This fact was admitted by Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara as recently as 
April 7. In its simplest terms, this means 
that the Russians have more ICBM’s than 
we have. 

McNamara said this situation should be 
corrected, according to present plans, by the 
end of 1963. Z 

MAY HAVE GAINED IN MISSILE RACE 


The Defense Department flatly refuses to 
furnish any statistics, but a year ago, when 
the Department still was talKing, the United 
States had only six cumbersome Atlas mis- 
siles on launching pads and ready to fire. 

Now Officials will say only that we have 
many more than that. F 

Plans a year ago called for 129 Atlases on 
site in late 1962 and for the emplacement 
of some 90 more advanced Titans in 1963. 
There is no way of knowing if this schedul» 
is being met. 

It can only be deduced that the Russians 
are expected to have more than 129 inter- 
continental missiles by the end of next 
year. 

Long-range U.S. plans now call for 1,298 
ballistic missiles on land and sea by the end 
of 1964—including 464 Polaris missiles, 600 
of the solid fuel Minuteman and 234 Atlases 
and Titans. 

In the meantime, the U.S. goal is to try to 
make invulnerable what we have. 

A fleet of Polaris submarines, believed in- 
vulnerable, is being built rapidly. ICBM 
launching sites are being built underground. 
More planes are being kept on short notice 
alert so they can get into the air and out 
of danger in case of ICBM attack. 

That is the nuclear side of the story. 

The other part of the arms race story lies 
- comparison of Bo-called conventional 
orces. 
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Here there is an apparent balance of 
power, at least in terms of men under arms, 
between the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

The largest standing military force in the 
world today, however, belongs neither to 
Russia nor the United States. It belongs to 
Red China, which is believed to have 3,500,- 
000 men under arms. 

The United States is believed to be second, 
with 2,500,000. The Soviets are third, with 
about 2,400,000. 

Russia, however, continues a traditional 
policy of maintaining large ground forces 
and keeps many more men in combat divi- 
sions—thus explaining the 175 divisions the 
Russians are believed to have. 

The United States has only 14 divisions, 
but has larger numbers of men in the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN MANPOWER TOTAL 


Both Soviet bloc and free world spokesmen 
insist the other side has more men, in total, 
under arms. Whatever the case; it is close. 

The best figures that can be compiled in- 
dicate that the United States and its free 
world allies have about 8 million under arms 
while the Soviet bloc has about 8,300,000. 

A basic factor in the situation, however, 
is that Soviet bloc ‘ground forces are be- 
lieved to be better equipped than those of 
the West. They have better rifies, better 
tanks, and better machineguns. 

President Kennedy is trying to correct this, 
at least in part. 

Making other comparisons of conventional 
forces is difficult. 

The United States has about 8,000 combat 
aircraft, a high percentage of them jet 
powered. Its free world allies an additional 
30,000, about half of them jet powered. 

The Soviet Union has about 20,000 mod- 
ern aircraft and another 20,000 obsolete 
planes in reserve. Its allies have little to 
offer in the way of airpower. 

On the sea, the United States and the 
West are overwhelmingly superior, although 
the Soviets rank as the world’s second naval 
power. 

The Soviet fleet consists of about 25 
cruisers, 140 destroyers, and 450 to 500 sub- 
marines. The Russians have no aircraft 
carriers. - 

The United States has 68 cruisers, 420 de- 
stroyers, about 125 submarines, and 103 air- 
craft carriers, although some of each of these 
categories of ships are in mothballs. US. 
allies more than double some of these totals. 

In the cold, calculating world of military 
power, however, the Soviet bloc has one of 
the most powerful weapons of all. A weapon 
that doesn’t show on the charts. 

It has the power of initiative. It can 
chose its weapons. 





Technical Manpower for the Next 100 
Years 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, every 
Congress seeks to foresee what will hap- 
pen in the future in order to anticipate 
the needs of our Nation in the years 
ahead. It is not often that we are able 
with any precision to predict major 
challenges several years or decades in 
advance. 
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Recently, my attention was called to 
an excellent and perceptive speech by 
Mr. J. R. Weir which appeared in a mag- 
azine, Electrical Engineering. This 
speech entitled “Technical Manpower 
for the Next 100 Years” was presented 
as a conference paper at the 1960 gen- 
eral meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. Weir points to the evermore com- 
plex nature of our industrial society and 
attempts to make some predictions about 
our future needs for natural and tech- 
nical manpower resources. He also 
notes that with the continued rise of in- 
dustrialism in underdeveloped areas, 
these needs will be many times increased. 

Mr. President, this speech makes a 
useful contribution to our knowledge of 
potential future manpower and resource 
needs. I ask unanimous consent that 
in light of the much important and use- 
ful information in this statement that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TECHNICAL MANPOWER FOR THE NEXT HUNDRED 
YEARS 
(By J..R. Weir) 

The economics of technical brainpower in 
a modern industrial civilization continues 
to grow in importance. In fact, it seems 
quite possible that the number and quality 
of trained technologists available to the 
nations of the world will determine the rate 
at which standards of living can be raised, 
the rate at which underdeveloped nations 
can industrialize, and the rate at which we 
can build the educational facilities so neces- 
sary for survival in an atomic age. 

In. considering this problem, I should like 
to describe some of the more important 
trends that have contributed to our present 
short supply of scientists and engineers and 
then see what conclusions we might arrive 
at by projecting them into the next century. 

For at least half a billion years, man’s 
working skills and knowledge wete very 
limited. For all but the last two centuries 
of recorded history, only a small minority 
of the working force in any society was 
made up of skilled craftsmen. The’ major- 
ity were farmers, tradesmen, and unskilled 
laborers, and almost any lifetime occupa- 
tion, required little ability and could be 
learned without formal education. But this 
began to change during the 18th century 
with the industrial revolution and the be- 
ginning of the scientific era. Now the 
skilled mechanic, the inventor, the engineer, 
and the scientist came into being. As in- 
creased knowledge of the physical world per- 
mitted increased industrialization, the need 
for trained workers and for professional 
scientists and engineers also increased. At 
the same time, the demand for farmers and 
unskilled laborers progressively declined. 

For example, in the United States in 1900 
there were 11 million farmers; in 1950, there 
were only 7.5 million. Yet in 1900 they rep- 
resented 38 percent of a working force of 28 
million, while in 1950 they represented only 
13 percent of a labor force doubled to 60 
million. 

Even greater changes occurred among the 
professions. In 1900, 1 million professional 
and technical workers made up 4% percent 
of the labor force. By 1950 this group had 
increased fourfold, and now it constituted 


Labor notes that for the first time in the 
history of the United States the number of 
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persons employed as professional, office, and 
sales workers exceeds the number employed 
in manual occupations. The Department 
predicts a growth rate for professional and 
technical workers that is nearly double that 
of any other occupational group. They ex- 
pect no change among unskilled workers 
and a decline among farmworkers. 

These figures suggest that the current 
shortage of engineers and scientists is but 
one aspect of a larger and more general prob- 
lem: the absolute necessity for a large va- 
riety of highly skilled manpower in order to 
develop and operate a complex industrial 
civilization. These long-term changes in the 
composition of the labor force as our Na- 
tion went from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy provide a basis for forecast- 
ing worldwide manpower needs for the 
future. Many of the factors that produced 
them are obscure and exceedingly complex, 
but a consideration of just a few of the more 
obvious ones will, I think, lead us inevitably 
to the conclusion that the demand for sci- 
entific and engineering know-how, for tech- 
nical brainpower, will continue to increase 
for many years to come. 

Let us look first at what is perhaps the 
most powerful element in the whole system: 
the pressure of increasing world population. 

This is a matter that is receiving extensive 
publicity and certainly needs no detailed 
documentation here. A few general figures 
will indicate the nature of the problem and 
the magnitude it is likely to assume. 

It has been estimated that the population 
of the earth in the year 1000 was about 300 
million. It had taken something like a mil- 
lion years to reach this figure. Only by about 
1830 did the human race reach 1 billion in 
number. By 1930, 100 years later, the sec- 
ond billion was added. It will take 35 years 
to add the third billion; we will reach it in 
1965. The United Nations estimates it will 
take 15 years to add the fourth and 10 to 
add the fifth. By the turn of the century we 
should be 6 billion strong, or perhaps I 
should say 6 billion thick. 

Clearly world population is not only in- 
creasing rapidly, but of even greater signifi- 
cance, the rate of increase is growing rapidly 
as well. Between 1850 and 1900, world popu- 
lations grew by about 0.7 percent per year, a 
rate that doubled the population every cen- 
tury. Between 1900-50, the averaZe annual 
rate of increase was 0.9 percent, shortening 
the doubling time to about 75 years. The 
projections for the period 1940-80 predict a 
rate of increase of 1.3 percent, or a doubling 
time of only 50 years. Will there be 6 or 7 
billion people by the end of this century, 
and perhans 12 to 14 billion by 2050? 

These figures indicate a doubling of world 
population within the lifetime of many of 
us here today. But they also suggest an in- 
crease in the need for technological services 
far beyond a mere doubling of present 
demand. ‘ 

FOOD PRODUCTION 


The second factor to be considered is food 
production. It seems probable that a large 
proportion of the human race has never had 
enough to eat. Starvation and famine have 
existed throughout recorded history and con- 
tinue to exist in many areas of the world 
today. 

In the period from 1900 to the beginning 
of World War II, total world food production 
increased 10 to 15 percent. But in the same 
period of time world population increased 
30 percent. The war decreased food supplies 
over most of the earth’s surface and the pre- 
war level was not regained until 1952; but 
by this time there were, of course, even more 
people to feed. 

So there are more hungry people in the 
world today than ever before and they seem 
to be getting hungrier. Austin White's fig- 
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ures indicate the average daily food intake 
for French and English prisoners of war and 
convicts in America in colonial times was 
2,735 calories per day. The United Nations 
estimates 55 percent of today’s world popu- 
lation gets less than 2,250 calories per day, 
and an additional 25 percent between 2,250 
and 2,750 calories per day. Three-quarters 
of the people of the modern world get less 
food than the prisoners and convicts of two 
centuries ago. 

There are increasingly insistent demands 
from these hungry people that they receive 
more food, and recent political and economic 
revolutions give strong support to the view 
that these demands will be met, hopefully in 
a peaceful manner. 

James Bonner has calculated that a full 
application of modern agricultural technol- 
ogy, if applied to all the cultivable areas of 
the world, could produce sufficient food to 
provide an adequate diet for the 6 or 7 billion 
people that will populate the earth by the 
turn of the century. However, such appli- 
cation would require the spreading of the 
science and technology of farming to all 
parts of the world. It would require facili- 
ties for worldwide agricultural education, 
factories for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
tractors, insecticides, etc., and the irrigation 
of most of the arid regions of the earth. It 
would also require a continuing program of 
basic and applied research on agricultural 
problems. The necessary technology is now 
available; only its application by trained 
technicians remains to be accomplished, a 
task requiring thousands of engineers and 
scientists. 

MATERIAL RESOURCES 

Up to the last century or two, raw ma- 
terials, our third factor, have assumed a 
relatively unimportant part in man’s strug- 
gle for survival. He fashioned a few arti- 
facts from relatively pure metals which he 
found lying on the surface of the earth; his 
extremely limited knowledge of metallurgy 
prevented him from exploiting less pure de- 
posits. This was equally true for outcrop- 
pings of all minerals and for surface deposits 
of coal and petroleum. He could make only 
very primitive use of them. 

This situation changed with the invention 
of the scientific method and the advent of 
the industrial revolution. The discovery of 
the scientific principles governing the physi- 
cal world enabled man to release the energy 
in coal and oil and harness it to machines 
for productive work. As industrial pro- 
cesses were developed the demand for raw 
materials increased rapidly and forced the 
development of techniques for obtaining raw 
materials from less pure sources. 

For example, primitive man could pick 
up almost pure copper lying on the surface 
of the earth. However, as the demand for 
copper increased with growing industrializa- 
tion, it became necessary to go to lower 
grade ore. By the beginning of this century 
we were processing copper ore with an 
average concentration of 5 percent copper. 
Today this has dropped to 0.8 percent and 
we can certainly look forward to its drop- 
ping even lower, perhaps to 0.1 or even 0.01 
percent. 

‘ Technologically, there is essentially no 
lower limit to the grade of an ore which can 
be processed. Orinary igneous rocks contain 
most of the elements necessary for the per- 
petuation of a highly industrialized society, 
and in proportions which are not unreason- 
able from the point of view of industrial 
needs. For example, 100 tons of average 
igneous rock contains about 8 tons of alumi- 
num, 5 tons of iron, 180 pounds of manga- 
nese, 40 pounds of nickel, 20 pounds of 
copper, and 4 pounds of lead. Many of the 
elements which are not found in sufficient 
quantity.in igneous rocks, such as chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine can be found in the 
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oceans. Other elements such as nitrogen 
and oxygen are readily available in the at- 
mosphere. Still others can be found in the 
practically inexhaustible supplies of lime- 
stone (a source of carbon), gypsum (a 
source of sulfur), and phosphate rock (a 
source of phosphorus). Given the necessary 
energy and enough technologists to develop 
the processes of extraction, the people of the 
world could, if need be, support themselves 
entirely with the leanest of ores, the waters 
of the oceans, the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
and the air around them. 

The fourth factor is the level of industri- 
alization and the accompanying standard of 
living. 

Before the industrial revolution, the 
manufacture of consumer goods was insig- 
nificant and limited to products that could 
be made by hand. Many man-hours and 
relatively few raw materials were consumed 
in the production of the barest essentials 
needed for a meager existence. The ma- 
chines of the industrial revolution altered 
this in a most profound way. The individual 
machine operator could produce many times 
more than the hand craftsman and with 
much less effort. This meant greater quan- 
tities, greater variety, and lower prices, but 
it also meant increased consumption of en- 
ergy and raw materials. An industrialized 
nation, as compared with an unindustri- 
alized one, consumes energy and raw ma- 
terials in prodigious quantities. 

For example, per capita annual steel pro- 
duction in India is about 9 pounds per per- 
son; in the United States, it is 1,300 pounds. 
India consumes one-tenth barrel of oil per 
person per year; the United States 170 times 
as much. 

Obviously it takes great technological 
know-how to design and build the equip- 
ment necessary to consume such quantities 
of raw materials as we do in the United 
States. When US. levels of consumption are 
considered in conjunction with the demand 
of underdeveloped countries that they be 
helped to industrialize, the magnitude of the 
problem becomes distressingly clear. 

For example, if the present proportion of 
world population now living at extremely 
low levels of consumption—approximately 2 
billion persons—were to be brought up to 
the standard of living of contemporary 
United States, we would have to extract from 
the earth 18 billion tons of iron, 300 million 
tons of copper, 300 million tons of lead, 200 
million tons of zinc, 30 million tons of tin, 
in addition to huge quantities of other 
metals and nonmetals. These are totals well 
over 100 times the present world annual rate 
of production. These quantities of copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin are considerably greater 
than could be removed from all measured, 
indicated, and inferred world reserves of ores 
of these metals. 

From these figures I think we might infer 
that the need for technical brainpower nec- 
essary to meet just the minimum expected 
demands for higher standards of living in 
underdeveloped countries will certainly over- 
tax present world manpower resources. 

ENERGY 


It takes energy to extract metals from low- 
grade ores; it takes energy to manufacture 
equipment and to run it; it takes energy to 
produce food. Current world energy con- 
sumption from the three major sources— 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas—is equiva- 
lent to about 3.7 billion: tons of coal per year. 
If all of the people of the world were to ex- 
pend energy at the per capita rate at which 
we do in the United States, consumption 
would increase sixfold to the equivalent of 
approximately 22 billion tons of coal each 
year. This is a rate of consumption that 
would exhaust the fossil fuel reserves of the 
world in 40 or 50 years. But it is also a rate 
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dictated by the U.S. standard of living, a 
standard of living envied and sought by the 
rest of the world with increasing aggressive- 
ness. 

Certainly, if these demands are to be met 
we must develop other sources of energy, and 
it seems possible to do so from nuclear fission. 
Harrison Brown has calculated that in every 
ton of ordinary granite, energy which is 
equivalent to about 15 tons of coal can be 
economically extracted in the form of local- 
ized uranium and thorium. This means 
that from the long-range point of view man 
will be able, if it becomes necessary, to ex- 
tract his energy needs from the very rocks 
of the earth’s crust, the same rocks that 
can supply the variety of metals needed for 
the support of a highly industrialized world 
civilization. 

Once again the ultimate problem is the 
development and application of the scientific 
and engineering know-how, the know-how 
necessary to develop the processes for the 
consumption of such vast quantities of 
energy. 

The sixth and final factor is that of the 
ever-increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustrial civilization. This contributor to the 
rising demand for technical brainpower, 
while not as easily documented as the pre- 
ceding five, seems to be as important and as 
inevitable as the others. As populations in- 
crease, we see it in the emergence of more 
complex social, political, and economic sys- 
tems. As the standard of living rises, we 
see it in more complex production, transpor- 
tation, and consumption facilities. We see 
it in the increased specialization of occupa- 
tions. We see it in the rapidly increasing 
complexity of scientific technology. This 
ever-increasing complexity—of knowledge, of 
human needs, and of human organization— 
is traceable throughout the recorded history 
of man and appears to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of a scientific-industrial civilization. 
Unfortunately it also consumes the attention 
and energies of highly trained manpower, 
both technical and nontechincal. Conse- 
quently, one is again forced to the conclu- 
sion that this source of demand for scientists 
and engineers can only increase in the future, 
also exponentially. 

In very general terms, then, the situation 
seems clear, and extremely challenging. Ex- 
ploding populations of hungry and deprived 
people are demanding equal access to the re- 
sources of the earth. They affirm their right 
to a standard of health and comfort compa- 
rable with the third of the world’s population 
that makes up its privileged peoples, and we 
have seen that the achievement of this goal 
is technologically possible. 

They can be denied their rights and held 
in subjugation, for a while at least, or they 
can be helped to achieve their objectives 
wherever possible. The free world, and espe- 
cially the United States, has chosen the 
latter alternative and is already committed 
to a program of technical assistancé. It 
seems to me there is no alternative in the 
long run. However, this means spending in- 
creasing amounts of energy to produce 
greater quantities of goods from lower and 
lower grade raw materials for more and more 
people, and building the complex facilities 
and organizations necessary for an indus- 
trial. civilization that will encompass the 
entire earth. 

This is a situation that is unique in the 
history of mankind. It is the consequence 
of the evolution of technical-industrial so- 
ciety. It has no parallel in the past and 
leads one to an inescapable conclusion for 
the future: The demand for technical know- 
how must inevitably increase for many 
decades and perhaps centuries to come, 
probably at a geometric rate. .Whether we 
like it or not, the technical manpower short- 
age will be with us from here on. 
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A Letter From a Missionary in Nicaragua 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
from Mrs. ‘Ted Hughes to her father in 
Santa Ana, Calif. Mrs. Hughes and her 
husband are missionaries in a remote 
village in Nicaragua. They formerly 
lived in Santa Ana, Calif., which is in 
my congressional district. 

In these days of international political 
darkness, this letter shines like a bright 
light and is extremely encouraging. It 
is, to my mind, a great testament to our 
Nation. There is such a tendency these 
days to become so involved with major 
issues that it is easy for us, who are 
working to establish peace and security 
in the world, to overlook the small build- 
ing blocks which make this Nation great. 
As long as we have people such as these 
fine Americans, the moral fiber of the 
United States will remain sound. This 
is the kind of dedication we need in the 
Peace Corps if it is to be successful. 

Now, the letter: 

Dear Dappy: In just a few days it will be 
your birthday, and so I want to let you know 
that I am thinking of you and hope you 
have a real happy birthday. I wish I could 
send you a gift for your birthday, but down 
here you have to think at least 3 months 
in advance, and since we haven't even been 
here that long, I’ll have to just send you this 
letter along with all my love. I want you to 
know that I do love you with all my heart 
ang think you are just about the nicest 
daddy a girl ever had. If I could choose 
any one for my dad, I would choose the one 
I have. 

This is Saturday afternoon, and there are 
about 2 million things (more or less) that 
I have tc do this afternoon. I have two 
dozen things or more to do here in the 
house yet and I have a Sunday school lesson 
to prepare besides heads to wash, etc. I’m 
not sure that that adds up to 2 million, but 
it must be somewhere close. 

The rainy season has really set in for good 
now. It rains every day, and when I say 
rains, I mean rains. It absolutely pours 
down for around a half hour, and then rain 
on at a good rate for anywhere from half 
hour to half the night. When it rains hard 
like that, our house is just about like a 
river too. It comes in under, around, and 
over the doors and windows, and then too, 
we have several leaks in the roof which al- 
ways helps. I’m already looking forward to 
the time when the rainy season will be over 
(it will be about 5 to 6 months yet). It 
cools down temperaturewise when it rains, 
but it doesn’t stay cool. When the sun 
comes back out, the humidity raises and 
you just sweat, and sweat, and sweat. 

I wish you could see some of our people 
here. We have a small group, but they are 
wonderful people. The darkness and super- 
stition is so great here, that when one of 
these people get saved, they are really a 
jewel that shines bright. One of the men 
that was saved here just about 2 months 
ago, is really an example of what the grace 
of God can do in the life of a person. He 
was one of the town’s biggest drunks, and 
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when he was drunk, he was a real dangerous 
person. He always carried a knife and a 
pistol with him, and has been seen waving 
his pistol in the air shouting threats. But 
God got hold of him, and he is really a 
changed person. He is faithful to the 
church, and can’t seem to do enough in 
His work. He goes calling with Ted, when- 
ever he doesn’t work, and helps around the 
church, and came down here and put in a 
full day helping us uncrate, and unpack 
when our things arrived. He has a darling 
wife, and three adorable children, and they 
all are really a blessing to us. 

It is so pitiful to see some of these people, 
and how they are so amazed at the things 
that we have. This same person, that I just 
told you about, really thinks it is wonderful 
to have a refrigerator and the fans. He says 
we can be cool inside and outside too. Some 
of the things that we just take for granted 
and think are a necessary part of life, these 
people have never seen before. I made some 
mayonnaise today (it costs 77 cents for half 
pint to buy) and our maid stood and watched 
me make it. She had never seen anything 
like it ‘before. The other day a little boy 
came in and saw me putting butter on some 
rolls that I was making for supper, and he 
said, “I’m going to eat with you * * * we’re 
going to have butter.” Everyone in town 
knows where the North Americans live now, 
and we have certainly had a lot of people 
here begging. I wish we could help them. 
They have so little, but we just don’t dare 
start, or we would have the entire town 
standing in line at our door waiting their 
turn to get something. I did feed a drunk 
the other night though. I can’t turn any- 
one away knowing that they are hungry, and 
I have something I can give them. 

I got to thinking the other night, just 
why is it that I want to be a missionary. 
Living htre is far from the most pleasant 
way to live that I can think of. We can’t 
eat the way we are used to. We don’t live in 
the type of house we are used to. We have to 
live among people whose culture and back- 
ground is completely different from ours. 
We live in a place where we have to be on 
constant guard of our health, and in spite 
of everything we can do, we can be assured 
that we will get sick sooner or later. There 
are no schools here, that the children can 
go to. There are many other things that I 
could mention too, along this same line, but 
I think that is enough for right now. Any- 
way, I just couldn’t come up with an answer 
that was satisfactory outside of God. If it 
weren’t for ‘God, I wouldn’t be living here, 
but because I feel that God has called me 
here, I am content and even happy living 
here. These people though not our people 
work their way into your hearts, and you 
love them. When I hear the children singing 
choruses so loud that you can hardly hear 
yourself sing, and when I see the shine on 
the faces of those that have been saved 
through the precious blood of Christ, be- 
cause the missionary is here, I know why I 
am a missionary. I just wouldn’t want to 
be anyplace else in the world than right 
where I am. Oh, yes, it would be nice to 
live near our loved ones, but this life is so 
short in comparison with eternity, and if we 
are all ready when God calls we will live for- 
ever together, without further separation in 
Heaven. Then all these separations will 
certainly seem worth it all. 

Well, guess I had better get at some of 
those 2 million jobs that are waiting for me 
yet, but did want you to know that we are 
thinking of you on your birthday, and wish 
you the very best of everything. Gary and 
Cheryl both said to tell you happy birthday 
too. I love you, Daddy, with all my heart. 


Love, 
MIMA JEANNE. 
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How Government Medicine Works in 
Actual Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Milo H. 
Fritz, M.D., of Anchorage, Alaska, in an 
article published in Northwest Medicine 
of June 1961, tells graphically what is 
ahead if the public chooses Government 
medicine. This case history should make 
us all wake up to the dangers in the pro- 
posal for a Government program for 
medical care for the aged: 

A CLINIC TO St. Mary’s 
(By Milo H. Fritz, M.D.) 


The purpose of this contribution is to 
bring to the attention of physicians, and 
perhaps interested laymen, some of the rea- 
sons why enlightened doctors are adamant 
in their opposition to further Socialistic Fed- 
eral encroachment on the private practice 
of medicine. 

In Alaska the health of the native popu- 
lation is the responsibility of the Alaska Na- 
tive Health Service, a branch of the US. 
Public Health Service. While the latter or- 
ganization is quoted with great reverence 
on polio vaccinations, irregularities of the 
drug trade and other matters pertaining to 
the physical and mental welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, I have long suspected that this 
bureaucratic monument has feet of clay. 

Recent cleverly worded articles, particu- 
larly in Look, keep pushing for the further 
socialization of medicine. Labor, not quite 
so tactful, is outspoken in its desire to have 
the Government run the practice of medi- 
cine. I ask the editors of all national pub- 
lications and in particular I ask labor groups 
to read the following account with an open 
mind. It is an example of the practice of 
medicine by government. 

Last year at Eastertime, Mr. John Spahn, 
an optician friend, and I flew to St. Mary’s 
Mission on the lower Yukon to examine the 
250 schoolchildren from an EENT view- 
point. This mission school was established 
by the-Jesuits to educate intellectually 
superior Eskimo children. A few students 
are there because they are orphans or from 
broken homes. The order has taken in these 
children to give them some sort of home and 
education until a proper niche can be found 
for them. 

On that visit we had bad-flying weather 
all the way and instead of spending 5 days 
at the mission as we had planned, Mr. Spahn 
and I were only able to work there3 days. 
In that time we examined over 100 children 
and prescribed 66 pair of eyeglasses. Some of 
these spectacles were paid for by the Jesuit 
Fathers themselves, others were provided by 
New Eyes for the Needy, Inc., of Short Hills, 
N.J. The remainder were furnished to the 
children by the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Foundation of Alaska, Inc. 

Among the children examined there were 
40 who had irrefutable and clearly visible 
indications for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids. This evidence consisted of six 
cases with mastoiditis on one side, one 
patient with bilateral mastoiditis, and the 
remaining cases with either dry perforations 
or badly scarerd and retracted eardrums. 

The 1960 St. Mary’s clinic was undertaken 
at no cost to the Government but. the results 
of our findings were forwarded to the pub- 
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lic health service area medical director as 
is our regular practice. Soon after this re- 
port was submitted the father in charge 
of the mission received a letter from the 
area medical director saying that the 40 
children recommended for tonsillectomies or 
tonsillectomies and adenoidectomies would 
be airlifted for surgery at the nearest satel- 
lite hospital operated by the Alaska Native 
Health Service at Bethel, 100 miles away. 

This year Mr. Spahn and I intended visit- 
ing St. Mary’s Mission again at Easter in 
order to complete the work we had begun 
the year before. About 3 weeks before our 
planned departure we were appalled at find- 
ing that of the 40 children reported as being 
badly in need of T. & A.’s, only two had 
been operated upon. Accordingly we wired 
the father, asking if he would be interested 
in having us remove the children’s tonsils 
and adenoids instead of continuing with 
the general work we had started. He an- 
swered immediately that he would be very 
happy to have this work done as apparently 
the Alaska Native Health Service was un- 
able or unwilling to do anything other than 
what has been indicated above. 

With the tireless devotion of my wife, who 
is my partner in these enterprises, and with 
the assistance of a fine office staff, it was 
possible to sterilize and wrap disposable 
drapes and other materials for the removal 
of 40 sets of tonsils and adenoids. We 
placed a rush order for a case of ether and 
a case of Vinethene and purchased a $240 
suction and pressure machine for admin- 
istering ether by insufflation and for removal 
of secretions during surgery. In addition, 
we shipped 12 sets of tonsil and adenoid 
instruments from my own office to the mis- 
sion. All this was undertaken on a rush 
basis through the good offices of Northern 
Consolidated Airlines, who gave our medical 
supplies priority in spite of a backlog of 
3-weeks freight to the Yukon. It was nec- 
essary to carry the 45-pound pressure and 
suction device in my small airplane, which 
already had a staggering load to carry across 
the snow covered tundra. 

Upon arriving at St. Mary’s we were 
greeted with the usual enthusiasm and 
warmth which is in such contrast to the 
lethargic, disinterested greeting one often 
receives at the USPHS hospital here in 
Anchorage. 

It developed that a lay apostle who is a 
full-time public health nurse in Colorado 
was in residence at the mission for 1 year 
giving her time and talent for the glory of 
God by serving children along the lines of 
her training. She indicated that there were 
20 more individuals who needed their ton- 
sils and adenoids removed and asked if we 
would undertake it. 

We had only 5 days in which to accomplish 
all this. Nevertheless, we started to work at 
once, stopping only to wire back to Anchor- 
age for additional supplies. There was no 
one to handle anesthesia so I doubled as 
anesthetist and surgeon for 34 of the cases. 
Once the child was asleep the insufflation de- 
vice and the suction-pressure machine were 
turned on and Mr. Spahn either increased 
or decreased the amount of either according 
to the vital signs upon which I kept an eagle 
eye while operating. 

Three lay sisters assisted me. One reas- 
sured the children, another acted as instru- 
ment nurse, while the third washed instru- 
ments. Some of the larger and stronger boys 
acted as stretcher bearers and the Reverend 
Mother Superior was our circulating nurse. 
The Colorado public health nurse handled 
the logistics—the difficult task of adminis- 
tering the hypodermic and intramuscular in- 
jections of Thorazine, Demerol, and atropine 
that were ordered before surgery and also 
the roster and meeting place where physical 
examinations of the next day’s patients 
would be performed. 
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Because of permafrost-and the surface wa- 
ter situation at this particular time of the 
year the water supply at the mission was 
very critical. We ran out of water on every 
day except the last one and had to wash our 
hands under a pitcher of flowing water and 
then rinse them in alcohol. We ran com- 
pletely out of clean laundry. Children gave 
their beds to others from the village and they 
themselves slept in their sleeping bags on 
the floor. Postoperative nursing care was 
provided by a parent (if the child was from 
the nearby village) or by a volunteer adult. 
The patients slept overnight in our make- 
shift infirmary and walked out the following 
morning as the new day’s contingent arrived 
for their operations. Everyone turned to 
with a willingness that made it a pleasure 
and an inspiration to give one’s best. 

All the patients did well. Three had to 
be resutured. One had what seemed like an 
epileptic grand mal seizure in the early 
period of recovery from the anesthesia. Be- 
cause the fathers had made available a tank 
of oxygen from their welding shop we met 
this emergency with~no difficulty whatso- 
ever. 

On Friday, the 5th and last day of the 
clinic, we found that we had performed 71 
operations. Thirty-four tonsils and adenoids 
had been removed under general anesthesia 
and the remainder of the tonsils or tonsils 
and adenoids were removed under local an- 
esthesia. Surely if one otolaryngologist with 
the help of an able and willing lay crew can 
perform such a prodigious feat, a Government 
hospital such as the U.S. Public Health 
Service operates in Anchorage with an an- 
nual budget of $12 million should be able 
to do at least half as well. It should be able 
to do it continuously and relentlessly, there- 
by matching the continuity and relentless- 
ness of suppurative middle ear disease and 
mastoiditis in Alaska. 

Lack of water, lack of a nurse-anesthetist, 
improper bed space, inadequate nursing per- 
sonnel—each one of these stumbling blocks 
would have been sufficient for the Alaska Na- 
tive Health Service to have canceled out 
such an effort. Their philosophy through my 
experience at least has been that whenever 
something can be discovered that prevents a 
perfect project, the defect, no matter how 
insignificant, can be blown up and presented 
as reason enough for canceling an entire 
program. 

Let anybody who approves of the practice 
of medicine by the Government read and 
ponder on what has been written here. 

The reader may wonder why we suddenly 
decided to undertake this seemingly impos- 
sible task with inadequate facilities and per- 
sonnel. The reason was pure anger and dis- 
gust. It was also felt that if this thing could 
be brought off successfully, perhaps there 
would be enough feeling and anger generated 
among physicians and laymen so that the 
Public Health Service would be awakened 
(even if rudely) and their status changed 
from that of ruling servants to medical serv- 
ants who actually accomplish what they are 
being paid for. 

Before concluding I would like to present 
an example of the inefficiency of Govern- 
ment medicine as practiced in this part of 
the country at least. The reader should feel 
indignant and incensed. 

Of the 71 patients operated upon, 14 had 
been seen in 1949, 1953, and 1959, and had 
been recommended for the removal of tonsils 
and adenoids. The faithful and indefatigable 
public health nurses who made these recom- 
mendations and forwarded them to the 
representatives of the Alaska Department of 
Health and the Alaska Native Health Service 
saw their efforts come to naught. 

Of these 71 patients, 4 had actually 
been in the Alaska Native Health Service 
Hospital in Anchorage for other reasons, 
but because they had not been brought to 
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the attention of the ENT department, they 
had returned to the bush country with their 
tonsils and adenoids uncomfortably - in 
place. 

At this point it might occur to the reader 
that the author of this contribution is mid- 
dle ear or mastoid happy. Let him search 
the record and in it he will find that within 
the past 3 years mastoiditis and middle ear 
disease constitute the leading public health 
problem among the natives of Alaska since 
tuberculosis in its protean manifestations 
has been more or less laid low with new 
medications and surgical techniques. Vari- 
ous Officials of the Alaska Native Health 
Service at public medical meetings have 
acknowledged this to be the case. What 
has been described above is the method of 
medical bureaucracy in attacking this pro- 
foundly important problem. 

The issue now lies before the public of 
whether or not it wishes medicine to be 
practiced by the doctors of its choice or 
through physicians whom the bureaucrats, 
in their wisdom, choose for them. If in the 
light of this the public chooses federalized 
medicine, it will indeed get what it deserves. 





One Hundred and Eighty-five Years of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial com- 
memorating the 185th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
appeared in the National Tribune-the 
Stars and Stripes, on June 29, 1961: 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF 

FREEDOM 


On Tuesday of next week America marks 
the 185th anniversary of its Declaration 
of Independence from Great Britain. 

It was at Old Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia in 1776 that the Members of the 
Continental Congress adopted the resolu- 
tion declaring the 13 Colonies an independ- 
ent Nation. The text of the resolution was 
read from the steps of Independence Hall to 
the crowd assembled below. 

July 4, 1776, was without a doubt the most 
momentous day in the history of this Na- 
tion. Not only did our founders declared 
their independence from England, but they 
set up a form of government new to the 
world at that time that has grown and de- 
veloped into the world’s leading democracy: 

Later-day historians have marveled at the 
astuteness, the clear, level-headed thinking 
of the men who devised the Constitution 
of the United States. Close adherence to 
its tenets has propelled the United States 
into a position of world leadership. 

Since that eventful day in 1776, millions 
of Americans have offered their lives in de- 
fense of the liberties so stanchly proclaimed 
by the infant Republic. A half dozen major 
wars have been fought to preserve this Nation 
and thousands have given their lives in its 
defense. Hundreds of thousands have suf- 
fered some degree of disability in its cause. 

While the record of the United States has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom and 
justice, nevertheless there remains for the 
present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
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down to it. Some present day observers feel 
that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the and concepts of 
government handed down by our forefathers. 
These individuals assert that Americans are 
traveling the highway to moral decadence, a 
path which has led to the overthrow and 
cestruction of many governments in the past 
two centuries. 

However, Americans have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
@ revival of old-fashioned patriotism. In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own individual ambi- 
tions. We must renew our respect for repre- 
sentative government, our respect for our 
fiag wherever it flies. These ideals have 
made our country great and will provide 
national insurance for the future. 


Friendship International Airport Is Balti- 
more’s Washingten Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr: Speaker, on June 
26, 1961, Mr. John B. McClay, general 
manager of Westinghouse’s television 
station WJZ-TV in Baltimore presented 
an excellent editorial entitled ‘“Balti- 
more’s Washington Airport.” This was 
in line with Westinghouse’s policy of 
contributing to the public betterment 
by presenting information on important 
issues so they can be understood by the 
people. 

As the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp attest, I rose on this floor, time 
and time again, to strongly protest the 
needless expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money in building the Dulles Airport, 
which is almost as far from downtown 
Washington as is Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport. The fact is that Dulles 
will cost $185 million before it is com- 
pleted. Yet, Washington had available 
to it the facilities of a truly modern air- 
port for the largest jet planes now in use, 
before Dulles Airport was started. The 
protests of those who appreciated the 
waste of money, the inaccessibility of 
Dulles for most of the large population of 
the Washington-Baltimore area, and the 
utter unfairness to an already establish- 
ed modern airport went unheeded. 

It is, therefore, good to read the words 
of Mr. McClay’s editorial, and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives as worthy of due con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McClay’s editorial follows: 

BALTIMORE’S WASHINGTON AIRPORT 

At the conclusion of this editorial WJZ-— 
TV will make two specific proposals aimed 
at improving the only major jet airport 
serving the city of Washington. I’m refer- 
ring, of course, to Friendship International 
Airport, maintained by the city of Baltimore 
and located 15 minutes from downtown Bal- 
timore and 45 minutes from downtown 
Washington. Only because of the foresight 
of the airport board of Baitimore more than 
10 years ago does Washington have a good 
jet terminal today. 
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It was an ironic turning of the tables that 
brought the big jets into Baltimore. For 
years, Friendship operated at a mere frac- 
tion of its capacity and many people criti- 
cized the airport board for building a white 
elephant. Meanwhile, Washington’s smaller 
National Airport was jammed. Baltimore 
service was so bad that most residents ac- 
cepted the necessity of going to Washington 
to get decent flights. This was more than 
an inconvenience—it was a serious economic 
liability to Baltimore. Airlines officials dis- 
missed Baltimore as a stepchild of geography 
and said it was economically not feasible 
to serve both cities. The Greater Baltimore 
Committee claimed this was rank discrimi- 
nation against Baltimore and fought for 
better service in hearings before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. It took years, but the 
Greater Baltimore Committee finally won 
at least a partial victory. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ordered the airlines to step up 
service to Baltimore. 

But even before this case was won the 
tide was turning. The airlines began to 
Switch over to jets and these couldn’t land 
on Washington National’s short runways. 
They had to come to Baltimore. As a result, 
passenger travel in and out of Friendship 
Airport has nearly tripled in 3 years and 
Baltimore is no longer a forgotten city of 
the air. 

But this transformation of Friendship Air- 
port into a major jet terminal may be only 
temporary. It is quite possible that within 
2 years Baltimore may again be only a 
whistlestop. Here’s why: 

A decade ago, forward-thinking people in 
both Baltimore and Washington realized that 
ultimately Washington National Airport 
would be overcrowded. This was one of the 
reasons that the Baltimore Airport Board 
persuaded the city to build a truly modern 
air terminal. As the overcrowding in Wash- 
ington became acute, Baltimore offered its 
facilities to the airlines. For reasons that 
still remain a mystery to us, Baltimore’s offer 
was snubbed. The Federal Government and 
the airlines favored, instead, a new airport in 
Virginia. After a long delay they selected a 
site at Chantilly, Va. In traveling time it 
is farther from Washington than Friend- 
ship, and so far from Baltimore as to be use- 
less to the 2 million people in the Baltimore 
area. Nevertheless, Dulles International Air- 
port is under construction, and it will be the 
most lavish, the most expensive airport in 
the world. 

The future of aviation in Baltimore is 
therefore up against a hazard that no other 
city faces. It has to compete not against 
just another city’s resources, but with the 
resources Of the entire Federal Government 
with its seemingly bottomless tax barrel. 
The Federal Government can lure passen- 
gers with this aeronautical palace and it can 
virtually force the airlines to use it. 

But not all the advantages are on Wash- 
ington’s side. Dulles Airport is way out 
on the fringe of the vast Baltimore-Washing- 
ton market of some 5 million people and 
two-thirds of these people live closer to 
Friendship Airport than to Dulles Airport. 
Baltimore’s hope, therefore, lies in exploit- 
ing this geographic advantage to the full- 
est—by making Friendship as attractive as 
possible to airlines and, more important, to 
passengers. 

Unfortunately, Baltimore is up against a 
fiscal stone wall. There is no hope of wag- 
ing a real fight without a radical change in 
the way we finance improvements at Friend- 
ship Airport. 

Let me show you what I mean. Friend- 
ship Airport thus far has cost $18 million to 
build. Now if you can stand the shock, I'll 
tell you how much Dulles is going to cost: 
$185 million; that’s right, more than 10 times 
the cost of Friendship. The money that 
built Friendship came almost entirely out of 
the pockets of Baltimore taxpayers. The 
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money that is building Dulles is coming out 
of the pockets of every taxpayer in the 
United States. This includes the taxpayers 
of the Baltimore area. Yes, we must help 
pay for an airport that may hurt our own 
economy. As we said in a previous WJZ edi- 
torial, we are being asked to slit our own 
throats—and to help pay for the knife that 
will do it. 

In contrast to the $185 million being 
poured into Dulles Airport, Friendship can 
only scrounge up $650,000 for improvements 
in 1962. In 1963 another $5 million will be 
available if the voters of Baltimore approve 
a bond issue. And that’s all for the fore- 
seeable future. 

This financial starvation of Friendship 
comes about for a very simple reason. 
Friendship is supported by the limited re- 
sources of the city of Baltimore. This is 
ridiculous because Friendship doesn’t serve 
just Baltimore. It serves almost the whole 
State of Maryland, and it serves Washington. 
Therefore it stands to reason that if Friend- 
ship is to continue to provide proper service 
it must be supported by those who it serves, 
the people of Maryland and the Federal 
Government. 

WJZ therefore makes two proposals: 

First. That Governor Tawes initiate ac- 
tion immediately to enable the State gov- 
ernment to assume partial or full responsi- 
bility for Friendship Airport. 

Second. That Maryland’s Senators and 
Congressmen initiate legislation to provide a 
special Federal appropriation for Friendship 
Airport. It is entirely justified, 

The necessity for the first proposal is so 
obvious that we believe the Tawes admin- 
istration and, if necessary, the legislative 
council, will recognize the urgency of the 
situation. 

The reason for the second proposal about 
a@ specific Federal appropriation is less ob- 
vious, but, in the long run, more important. 
Only the investment of Baltimore taxpayers 
saved Washington from being caught with- 
out a jet airport. Until Dulles Airport is 
finished, Friendship—and Baltimore tax- 
payers—will continue to serve the people of 
Washington and the Federal Government. 
Even after Dulles Airport is finished, 
Friendship will remain the airport in the 
middle of the market. It will always pro- 
vide at least a portion, a substantial portion 
of the service to and from Washington. This 
proposal for Federal funds is not a new idea. 
In addition to funds provided to the States 
on a regular basis the Federal Government 
has, on many occasions provided special 
funds for certain cities. So far Baltimore has 
never received any of these special funds, 
though it is hard to imagine any other city 
having a better case for them. 

To sum it all up, Friendship serves the 
State and the State must—for its own sake— 
help support Friendship. Friendship serves 
the Federal Government and the Federal 
Government has a strong moral obligation to 
help out. Ultimately, Dulles Airport will be 
necessary because the huge Baltimore- 
Washington area can support three airports. 
But the Federal Government cannot exploit 
Baltimore taxpayers by using their airport 
now and abandoning it later to the economic 
detriment of the Baltimore area. 


Physician’s Report on Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam sure 
that all of us here have heard of the 
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momentous success which has followed 
our American floating medical teaching- 
training center the SS Hope I during 
this, its first year of duty in southeast 
Asia. The Hope recently completed 
nearly 8 months in serving in its teach- 
ing and training capacity to the-people, 
and mainly the medical profession, of 
Indonesia where there is 1 doctor for 
every some 65,000 people. Today the SS 
Hope is stationed at Saigon, the capital 
of South Vietnam, which, as we all know, 
is one of the main targets of the Com- 
munist. Chinese in their publicly ac- 
knowledged desire for control of the 
whole of southeast Asia. 

One of my constituents, Dr. Alex 
Sahagian-Edwards, of New York City, 
was one of the first of the volunteer 
medical men to serve on rotation with 
the Hope in Indonesia. In fact, he was 
with her during the first few months in 
that island nation. He recently wrote 
an article on the Hope and his work 
aboard her for the New York State Med- 
ical Journal, which I would like to have 
made available to all my colleagues. It 
is a worthwhile article and a wonderful 
idea, this Project Hope. 

Recently I had the honor of meeting 
with Dr. William B. Walsh, founder and 
president of Project Hope. And after 
talking with this dynamic young man 
I believed even more deeply that this 
true people-to-people effort must con- 
tinue and expand. For those neighbors 
of ours, those medical diplomats who 
are helping to cure the ills and the pains 
of the people in Indonesia and South 
Vietnam—and I hope for other newly de- 
veloping nations—are proving that hu- 
manitarianism is closest to the hearts 
of all Americans. 

I also want to list the men and women 
from the great State of New York, who 
like Dr. Sahagian-Edwards, have or are 
donating their time and their efforts 
to bring hope to people in southeast 
Asia. They are: Dr. Kenneth H. Sea- 
grave, radiologist, 200 Summer Street, 
Buffalo; Dr. James E. Youker, radi- 
ologists, 224 Sterling Avenue, Buffalo; 
Miss Lois Virginia Fernbach, nurse, 96 
Aspen Street, Floral Park; Johanna O. 
Vettoretti, medical secretary, 277 Bronx 
River Road, New York City; Richard S. 
Mark, sanitation engineer, 299 St. Mark’s 
Place, Staten Island; and Miss Mary 
Jane Damuth, nurse, 3 Richardson Ave- 
nue, Utica. 

I commend all of these constituents of 
mine for their devotion and for the sacri- 
fices they are making. And this goes 
for the other medical men and women 
from the other States of our great and 
wonderful Nation. 

But commending them is not enough. 
For the Hope only sails through the gen- 
erous private contributions of individual 
Americans, with money and goods do- 
nated by our vast business and industrial 
complex, by the great labor organiza- 
tions and by other interested groups. 
Talking about Hope, however, is not 
enough. We must all do our best to keep 
this magnificent expression of the free- 
dom of America afloat and to expand 
into other Hope vessels for other areas 
of the world. 
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The medical people who serve the 
Hope are also serving their Nation. The 
rest is up to us at home. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine, June 15, 1961] 


A PHYSICIAN’s REPORT ON PROJECT HOPE 
(By Alex Sahagian Edwards) 


Physicians in New York State will be hear- 
ing more and more of Project Hope in the 
next few months. A large scale publicity 
and fund-raising campaign is about to be 
launched for the general public, and there- 
fore the medical community should be in- 
formed of this immensely pertinent endeavor. 

Within the past year the imagination of 
the public has been captured by the an- 
nouncement of President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps. I have just returned from 3 months 
in Indonesia with Project Hope which antici- 
pated the Peace Corps by several years. The 
purpose of this project is to bring modern 
medical training at a postgraduate level to 
doctors, nurses, and paramedical personnel 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
program centers about the SS Hope, for- 
merly the Navy hospital ship, Consolation, 
which has been converted to a floating uni- 
versity medical center. Its facilities include 
a fully equipped pathol6gy laboratory, 
roentgenology department, medical library, 
and auditorium with closed-circuit tele- 
vision connected to modern operating rooms 
and ward beds with a capacity for 300 pa- 
tients. 

Project Hope is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions and staffed by Amer- 
ican volunteer nurses and doctors. As such 
it represents a gesture of good will of Amer- 
ican citizens without any government af- 
filiation. It affords an opportunity for cul- 
tural and scientific exchange at the grass 
roots level. The personnel of Hope worked 
directly with their counterparts at all pro- 
fessional levels. Indonesian surgeons 
scrubbed with American surgeons, both on 
board ship and in Indonesian hospitals. A 
staff of 22 Indonesian nurses joined the ship 
at Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, and 
worked alongside American nurses through- 
out the 6-month visit?) Hope laboratory 
technicians visited Indonesian laboratories 
to observe and advise Indonesian technicians. 

It should be stressed that this is primarily 
a teaching program. Lectures and seminars 
were given at the university medical schools 
to undergraduates, hospital staff, and prac- 
ticing physicians. Patients admitted to the 
SS Hope posed essentially diagnostic and 
therapeutic problems. They served as teach- 
ing cases, and Indonesian interns and resi- 
dents made studies of them as they would 
in an American hospital. Teaching rounds 
were made daily, and combined staff con- 
ferences were held regularly. In most cases 
this was the only opportunity young In- 
donesian doctors would have to experience 
the American method of postgraduate med- 
ical training. 

Since Indonesia is an archipelago of 3,000 
or more islands, the goal of teaching could 
not be achieved at all ports of call. For ex- 
ample, the island of Sumbawa has a physi- 
cian population of two for almost half a mil- 
lion people. Here, an outpatient clinic was 
set up on the beach, and, of necessity, the ac- 
tivities were limited to straight patient care. 
However, two midwives from Hope worked 
in the field with native midwives and had 
an opportunity to teach such basic technics 
as hygiene and antisepsis. 

Most of the medical specialties were rep- 
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resented on the Hope staff by board-quali- 
fied or certified physicians. Many doctors 
left busy practices or obtained leaves of ab- 
sences from academic appointments for as 
long as 2 to 3 months. There was no re- 
muneration for their services other than 
payment of their passage to Indonesia and, 
of course, their full maintenance on board 
the ship. All participating physicians felt 
this was an extremely rewarding experience. 
The case material was so fascinating and 
abundant that there was some question as 
to who was benefiting most from the medical 
experience. For example, our gynecologist 
learned that the incidence of choriocarci- 
noma has been increasing in southeast Asia 
since World War II and had an opportunity 
to see many cases of this relatively uncom- 
mon neoplasm. The urologist was startled 
to observe the tremendous number of blad- 
der and kidney stones in infants and chil- 
dren, It was unfortunate that there was no 
time to conduct an investigation on the 
possible etiology of such frequent uroli- 
thiasis. 

It is too early to evalutae the impact that 
Project Hope has made in Indonesia. The 
evidence to date, however, suggests that it 
will be very successful. The Indonesian 
Government has built a 250-bed orthopedic 
hospital and has asked the Hope officials to 
help staff it. This is particularly significant 
in the light of the fact that the Russians 
were permitted to build a hospital in Dja- 
karta, but it was stipulated that Russian 
physicians and nurses would not staff it. 
Invitations from virtually every country in 
southeast Asia have been extended, and next 
month the SS Hope goes to South Vietnam 
for 4 months of service in Saigon. With 
this type of response, the People to People 
Health Foundation, sponsors of Project Hope, 
are considering the activation of other Navy 
hospital ships. Those who are interested 
in obtaining further information can write 
to Project Hope, 1818 M Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


“Let Joiners Beware,” Says FBI Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the FBI bulge 
with names of persons who affiliated 
with Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions without knowing the full intent 
and purpose of the outfit they were join- 
ing. They joined to satisfy a misguided 
friend or associate only to later learn, 
to their regret, that the organization 
was a front for the Communist plotters. 

One of the newspapers in my dis- 
trict—the Gladwin County Record—tre- 
cently editorially warned its readers 
about thoughtless joining of various 
movements and cited recent statements 
by J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI. 

The editorial follows: 

Let “JOINERS” BEWARE Is ADVICE FROM 

FBI CHIEF 

Political extremes always produce counter- 
extremes in reaction against them. This is 
just as true today as it was three decades 
ago. Even at the height of fascism, when 
so many people in Europe turned to com- 
munism in the mistaken belief they had only 
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that as an alternative, there was no greater 
need than there is today for everyone who 
joins any organization to know precisely the 
nature and objectives of that organization 
before he becomes a member. 

Nowhere in Washington does any man 
have a greater practical knowledge of all the 
different guises in which anti-Americanism 
can cloak itself today than FBI Director 
J, Edgar Hoover. 

Recognizing the importance of fighting 
communism yet holding firm against the 
opposite extreme, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation issued a state- 
ment a dozen years ago that holds just as 
much importance for every American today 
as it did when he made it. 

“Our best defense in the United States 
against the menace of communism is our 
own American way of life,” said FBI Director 
Hoover. 

“We cannot ignore the attack. We must 
meet and repel it—but in the American way. 
There is as much danger in moving too far 
to the right as there is in swinging too far 
to the left. 

“There is little choice between fascism and 
communism. Both are totalitarian, anti- 
democratic.”” 

“Our surest weapon is truth,” Director 
Hoover declared. “We cannot hope success- 
fully to meet the Communist menace unless 
there is a wide knowledge and understand- 
ing of its aims and designs.” 

It is particularly important to know the 
facts before making any charges, “for the 
technique of the label is a Communist trick 
which anti-Communists are sometimes prone 
to use. Don’t label anyone a Communist 
unless you have the facts,” the FBI Director 
warned. 

By the same token, investigate fully before 
joining any organization representing itself 
to be anti-Communist. It may be—or it 
may not. It also may represent threats from 
another direction just as serious to our free 
institutions and personal liberty’ as those 
posed by the Communists. 





Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of us have watched with 
great interest and many of us have con- 
tributed monetary support to the con- 
cept of Project Hope and its realized 
ambition of sending a hospital ship 
abroad to aid in the medical care of 
people and in the education and training 
of medical technicians in underdeveloped 
lands. 

I include an €éditorial from the Eve- 
ning Press of Binghamton, N.Y., of June 
17 concerning the timely arrival of the 
SS Hope in Vietnam: 

HospPiraL SHIP REACHES VIETNAM 

The good ship SS Hope reached the Viet- 
mamese port of Saigon this week for a 
4-month medical mission that could not have 
come at a more opportune time. 

With anti-Communist Vietnam reeling 
under forces of internal subversion; this evi- 
dence of American helpfulness may be more 
persuasive in keeping the Vietnamese on the 
side of the free world than military 
assistance. 
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The hospital ship is in the final part of a 
year-long goodwill mission to southeast Asia. 
During 7 months in the waters off Indonesia, 
the Hope’s medical team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, 80 medical technicians, and others 
earned the respect and friendship of the 
Indonesian people. 

Some 800 classes and lectures were con- 
ducted and 17,000 patients were treated, 
along with the performance of 700 major 
surgical operations. 

Cost of operating the ship for 1 year will 
be $3,500,000, exclusive of the $2 million in 
foreign aid funds that were used to refit the 
15,000-ton former Navy hospital ship. 

All the operating funds are being raised 
privately through solicitation of corporations, 
labor groups, and individuals. The Project 
Hope organization would like to send more 
ships on medical teaching missions to 
Africa and South America if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate recently opened the way for 
increasing the mercy mission program in a 
resolution supporting the establishment of a 
“‘white fleet.” The President would have au- 
thority to establish such a fleet—to rush aid 
to disaster areas, as well as to carry on a 
regular program of technical and medical 
assistance and training. 

Nothing is more needed among primitive 
peoples and in undeveloped countries than 
medical training and assistance. Such med- 
ical assistance is one form of foreign aid that 
is unlikely to draw much criticism, and the 
image it will leave of America is one much 
to be desired. 





Times That Try Men’s Souls Still With 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Independence Day, the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News ran a very appropriate and 
thought-provoking editorial on its front 
page. Because of the trying times in 
which we live, the editorial is particu- 
larly fitting and I commend it to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House: 
Times THAT Try MEN’s SOULS STILL WITH 

AMERICA 

Times have changed. Or have they? 

Tom Paine, he of commonsense, wrote in 
the first of his “The American Crisis” series 
on December 28, 1777: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

Those are among the most-quoted words 
in American history. 

True in Tom Paine’s day, they are perhaps 
even “more true” today. 

When John Hancock and his colleagues 
affixed their signatures to the Declaration of 
Independence—adoption of which we com- 
memorate on this newest Fourth of July— 
they were signing one of two things: the 
declaration of independence which they 
meant it to be—or their own death warrant. 

Had the rebellion failed, they were surely 
dead men. 

But they believed. 

WILLING TO BE COUNTED AT RISK 


They believed in a cause and a principle 
and a way of life. They were willing to be 
counted at risk of their lives. 

Other Americans, many millions of them, 
have risked—and given—their lives in years 
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since. Americans traditionally have been 
quick to rally in defense of overt threat to 
freedom their forebears bought so dearly. 

But what about now, today? 

To some it may be harder to see the threat. 
It is harder to fight it. And the fight has 
never been so immediate, so vital, 

The United States of America is at war. It 
is at war—hot, cold, lukewarm or whatever 
else you want to call it—with an ideology 
which boasts of its inevitable victory. 

The enemy does not land troops on our 
shores, he does not send bombs raining on 
our cities. His methods are new, more 
subtle, and infinitely more dangerous. 

Americans, because of the newness of the 
enemy’s tactics, have been slow to arouse. 
Some even say no threat exists. Some say 
it is exaggerated. 

They are wrong. They are fearfully, per- 
haps fatally, wrong. 

FROM TOO MANY, A CASUAL SLUMP 


It is frightening when a national anthem, 
which should bring a lump in the throat, 
brings only snickers from some; or from 
too many a casual slump while standing to 
wait for it to end. 

It is frightening when a flag which has 
brought tears of pride to the eyes of hard- 
ened, battle-grimed men is an object of near 
ridicule by cocktail party sophisticates. 

It is frightening when some among us, the 
“practical,” seriously suggest that it might 
be better to give up than run the risk of 
subjecting civilization to nuclear holocaust. 

They don’t want to die. 


SURRENDER NOT OUR HERITAGE 


None of us wants to die. But is there a 
choice between dying if necessary in defense 
of freedom, as others have done to preserve it 
for us, or surrendering it for a life of slavery 
under atheistic tyrants? You can’t get away 
from it—that is the inescapable question. 

Surrender is not our heritage. 

When it comes to the choice—and the 
time for that choice is now—Americans 
must once again show the stuff of which 
this Nation has been built. 


And the encouraging part is that, once 
they have made clear a readiness to sacrifice 
all if need be, there likely would be no need 
to do so. An’ America steadfast, resolute, 
devout, ready for anything, is an America 
which need fear no power on earth. 


PONDERING TOM PAINE’S PHRASES 


Words which next followed from Tom 
Paine’s pen after his historic phrase quoted 
above contain thoughts which Americans 
well might ponder now, 185 years later: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too highly: ‘tis dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not 
be highly rated.” 

FREEMEN CAN CONQUER TYRANNY 


Tyranny is not easily conquered; it will 
not be conquered by “summer soldiers” and 
“sunshine.patriots.” 

It will be conquered only by freemen who 
are determined to remain free, whatever the 
cost. 

Freedom is not a gift. It is a precious 
treasure entrusted to the keeping of those 
fortunate ones who guard it. It will remain 
theirs—ours—only it is rewon each suc- 
ceeding day and week and month and year 
from those who would steal it. 
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Today, on this day which symbolizes the 
beginning of this Nation, is the time to re- 
dedicate ourselves to its preservation. 

The threat which faces us is real; it is 
immediate. It can be met only if all of us, 
individually and in concert, determine that it 
shall be met. 

The stakes are too high for anything less 
than full devotion. 





The University of Southern California 
Master Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Southern California is to- 
day one of our Nation’s great universi- 
ties. Typical of the crusading spirit and 
dedication of purpose which has brought 
this university from a one-building in- 
stitution 81 years ago to the place of 
eminence in the academic world is the 
plan the university has just adopted for 
its continued growth in the future. 

On May 17, 1961, the University of 
Southern California unveiled a _ bold, 
imaginative program, called the master 
plan, which charts the university’s long- 
range goals to enable it to meet its aca- 
demic and physical needs. 

The master plan, according to the cur- 
rent issue of the Southern California 
Alumni Review, “will guide the efforts 
of everyone connected with the Univer- 
sity of Southern California for as far into 
the future as the imagination can 
stretch.” 

Two and one-half years of diligent 
work by the President’s Planning Com- 
mission, which was formed by Southern 
California President Dr. Norman Top- 
ping, has gone into the formulation of 
the plan. The commission was com- 
posed of trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
community leaders. 

It is estimated that the long-range cost 
of the program will be $106,675,000. This 
is to be sought in two or more stages. 
The initial goal has been fixed at $30,- 
315,000, to be reached in 3 years. 


I think heartiest congratulations are 
due the University of Southern Califor- 
nia for its forward-looking ideas and its 
ideals. I join with the many hundreds 
who wish the University of Southern 
California every success toward achiev- 
ing its plan for the future. 


The goals of the University of South- 
ern California as an educational institu- 
tion and what it hopes to achieve through 
its master plan, were set forth by Presi- 
dent Topping himself at the unveiling of 
the master plan on May 17. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for in- 
clusion in the ReEcorp a portion of Presi- 
dent Topping’s address‘on that occasion: 

The goals of the University of Southern 
California are predicated on the substance 
of all great universities through history and 
in our time: the wise and dedicated teacher, 
the able and eager student, imaginative and 
stimulating programs, the abundance of 
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facilities, the vital interrelationship between 
the great university and its metropolitan 
community, and the atmosphere wherein 
creativity will flourish. 

All our faculty, all our trustees, all our 
administration have agreed that our mission 
must be, exclusively, to pursue excellence in 
education—to pursue excellence only with 
those scholars who show definite promise of 
attaining it—to pursue excellence, with 
vigor and without compromise, as long as we 
can lead bright young minds along the path 
to truth. 

We have devoted the past 2% years to in- 
tensive planning and to a thorough study 
of what our task requires. We have labored 
late into the nights and through the week- 
ends of these last years. We have sifted 
and studied and analyzed every factor which 
could lead to the fulfillment of our educa- 
tional mission. 

Our planning commission—faculty, de- 
partment heads, directors, deans, trustees, 
alumni, and community leaders—has exam- 
ined, then rejected or accepted, each result 
of this penetrating study—one-by-one, day- 
by-day—in a concentrated effort to bring 
forth the best possible plan. 

Together we have reviewed the sub- 
stance of all great universities. Together we 
have studied the multitude of reports and 
recommendations. Together we have formu- 
lated precisely the plan we need. With this 
plan to guide us, our every step will be a 
stride—our every stride will be sure—and 
our ascent toward academic excellence will 
end in triumph. 

This guide is our master plan for a new 
era of enterprise and excellence in educa- 
tion. We know that we must grow academi- 
cally and physically in the coming years: 
the master plan tells what shape this growth 
must take. 

Our academic goals dre the foundation of 
all others and among these goals are the 
following: 

We shall provide rewarding salaries to 
recognize our present distinguished faculty 
and to attract other great scholars to our 
teaching and research staffs. 

Whereas enrollment in higher education 
will increase 100 percent within 9 years, we 
shall limit our increase to 25 percent—to a 
maximum student body of 20,000. 

We shall increase the number of our 
faculty by 50 percent, in part through the 
endowment of professorial chairs in special- 
ized fields of teaching. 

Of our maximum 20,000 students, 60 per- 
cent will be attending the university full- 
time in contrast. to 47 percent at present. 

We shall nearly double our number of 
graduate students. Whereas one out of every 
three of our students is now in graduate or 
professional school, 50 percent of our future 
student body will be pursuing graduate 
studies. 

We shall provide our students with more 
scholarships and fellowships. 

We shall expand our curricula and pro- 
grams in those areas which are of most bene- 
fit to community, State, and national inter- 
est. 

A greater percentage of our students will 


be afforded the opportunity to live within. 


the periphery of the campus, increasing to 
50 percent our student residents. 

We shall enable our faculty to live within 
close proximity to the university. 

And because any worthwhile academic ex- 
pansion demands physical growth, we shall 
provide our scholars with more classrooms, 
more laboratories, more research equipment 
and facilities, and more libraries and books. 

Clearly, the great university is a growing 
community of scholars. And its function is 
to provide these scholars—old and young— 
with an environment which will nurture dis- 
covery and‘communication—to the benefit of 
the world community, now and throughout 
the future. f 
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We must remember that we can never at- 
tain excellence in education unless we pro- 
vide three vital relationships: (1) the imag- 
inative relationship between the scholar who 
is wise and the student who seeks wisdom; 
(2) between the promising theory and the 
laboratory for testing it; (3) between a uni- 
versity devoted to a better life for man and 
the community where man lives as best he 
can. . 

The great university provides these rela- 
tionships in every way. So must the Uni- 
versity of Southern California by construct- 
ing more classrooms, more libraries, labora- 
tories, residence halls—and by making it 
possible for faculty and students to live 
within walking distance of one another. 

We are determined to construct the needed 
buildings, with the efficiency and economy 
which the Nation has come to expect of pri- 
vate higher education. 

I am convinced that the University of 
Southern California shall be known the world 
over for its signet of quality and its service 
to mankind. 4 

I affirm that in the next years we will have 
completed our greatest task—the task of 
securing, in their propér order and at their 
maximum strength, those requisites to ex- 
cellence which are the substance of a great 
university. 

I affirm that the time is near when we 
shall have brought together, in the exclu- 
sive pursuit of excellence, only wise and ded- 
icated teachers with able and eager stu- 
dents—when we shall have developed all the 
needed facilities for study and research— 
when we shall have stimulated that inti- 
mate and mutually rewarding interchange 
between campus and community—when we 
shall have brought forth that pure and in- 
spiring atmosphere required for creativity. 

I affirm that the time is within the reach 
of our dreams and plans when these things 
shall be done. We ask ourselves to accom- 
plish the most lofty mission that a univer- 
sity can undertake. 

Each of you who have come here to en- 
courage us in our new era of enterprise and 
excellence in education represents those who 
will help us shape, from our dreams and 
plans, one of the foremost universities in the 
world. 





What Makes America Great—An Experi- 
ment in Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I fear often we Americans are 
too complacent about the greatness of 
our Nation and the principles upon which 
it was founded. President John Kennedy 
has repeatedly told America and the 
peoples of the world that the great revo- 
lutionary movement which created this 
Nation has formed the example for those 
people presently seeking self-determina- 
tion under a free system of government. 

When I read the article ““What Makes 
America Great—An Experiment in Liv- 
ing,” by Eric Sevareid in the June issue 
of McCall’s magazine, I thought it was 
a fine lesson which should-be read by all 
Americans as a reminder that our coun- 
try is young, vibrant, and really just 
beginning. Further, I believe this article 
is a challenge to our people to stop apolo- 
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gizing for patriotism and to revive an in- 
terest in the real greatness of our way of 


life. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert Mr. Sevareid’s article 


in the Recorp: 
WHat Makes America GrREAT—AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN LIVING 


(By Eric Sevareid) 
(Third in a McCall's series) 


America remains the great experiment in 
living, without equal in history, without its 
match upon this earth. 

Many of us had come to doubt this giant 
fact in recent years, and I among them. 
Many things had gone wrong in our affairs 
at homeand around the world, and we told 
ourselves: We are a complacent people; we 
are a materialistic people; our young are 
drawing inward, seeking private answers to 
life; our stride is broken, our confidence 
crippled, and everywhere in a disillusioned 
world men are putting derisory quotation 
marks around the words “The American Way 
of Life.” 

We may lay aside our doubts. Of this I 
feel sure, having lived abroad for nearly 2 
years, come back again, widely traveled from 
east to west in this country, listened to a 
thousand questions and comments, and felt, 
like a strong but irregular pulse, the con- 
science of a people demanding the best of 
themselves. After that experience, I have 
this to say: If we are a materialistic people, 
no people on earth so relentlessly denounces 
materialism or strives so hard to share its 
materials with other people who do not have 
them; if we are a conformist society, there 
is no other society that worries out loud so 
much about the evils of conformity; if we 
are the richest country on the globe, in no 
other country do riches alone attract less 
awe and public merit than in the United 
States. 

To those among us and to our foreign 
critics who say that we are still isolationist 
in spirit, bumblingly ignorant of the rest of 
the world, I would have a great many things 
to say, among them these: 

We do, indeed, have much to learn; but 
how can this be wondered at? No nation 
in all time has been so suddenly thrust into 
the affairs of so many other nations, includ- 
ing the most alien and remote. Our major 
allies acquired their former responsibilities 
around the world slowly, deliberately, and 
possessed the power, including resort to 
force, to carry out their policies and desires. 
Our present responsibilities were thrust 
upon us; we did not seek this role, but 
have accepted it out of commonsense—and 
conscience—and we possess only materials, 
good will, and persuasion with which to see 
it through. This is why I cannot accept, nor 
should you accept, the occasional posture of 
our British friends, for example, as if they 
were citizens of a wise and mellow Athens 
who are proctoring a big and brassy Rome. 
‘Their premise is false. 

There exists an American public con- 
science, pervasive and always growing. I 
know no other fundamental explanation for 
what I have seen and heard during these 
recent travels from State to State. Let any- 
thing go wrong, anywhere, whether it be 
an abandoned child in the local suburb or 
mass famine in far-off Asia, and there will 
be an immediate response, out of the in- 
stincts of compassion or indignation, from 
Americans, their number proportionate to 
public awareness of the wrong. In no other 
country I know, save England, does the pub- 
lic conscience function to anything like this 
degree. 

Its important ingredients are at least 
two—a quality of innocence and a sense of 
guilt. I think, sometimes, that collective 
life in this exalting and terrible century 
would be without hope or meaning were it 
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not for this element of innocence, because 
innocence implies belief in progress, and it 
is the world’s good fortune that in America 
this belief is backed by power. It is part 
of the American spiritual tradition to believe 
that problems, however massive or distant, 
can be solved. Perhaps this comes from our 
successful -experience in conquering and 
settling a most formidable continent. But 
it is there, it is instinctive, and it never dies 
away. It has died away in certain older 
societies than Ours, perhaps because they 
have suffered too much, and so their people 
have come to feel that time is life, that 
problems can never really be solved but can 
only be ameliorated, and that the process 
of amelioration itself represents successful 
living. 

I am not a philosopher, and I cannot 
assign philosophical values to these differing 
outlooks on life. I can only say, as a jour- 
neyman journalist, that life in many, many 
places on this earth would today be consider- 
ably worse than it is were Americans not 
possessed of this belief, this innocence, for 
then we could not act. If we are immature, 
as many Europeans say we are, the world 
has much cause to be grateful. 

The sense of guilt involved in our collec- 
tive reactions to the world’s wrongs comes, 
I suppose, from the New England influence 
in our public life and, more remotely, from 
the Puritan strain in the inherited English 
spirit. It may well be a necessary element 
in our particular chemistry; but I have come 
to feel troubled about it, after these recent 
travels abroad. We feel guilty that China 
was delivered into the hands of Communists, 
yet I am certain we could not have prevented 
that. We feel guilty when a man named 
Lumumba dies a violent death in the Congo, 
when the peasants of northeast Brazil are 
revealed to be half starved, when our 
Canadian neighbors resent our popular cul- 
ture, which is drowning out theirs. We do 
not stop to remind ourselves that the origi- 
nal and fundamental responsibility for such 
conditions and such events lies with the 
peoples directly concerned, not with us. 

Without this prodding sense of guilt, we 
would not be quite the people we are; yet 
I feel sure, now, that we accept far too 
much responsibility for these things in our 
individual and collective breasts, that this 
is distoring our aim and purpose by putting 
matters out of focus. Our European friends 
always say, “You Americans seek to be loved, 
when you should seek to be respected.” I 
think they are essentially right, and I have 
come to believe that our automatic reaction 
of feeling guilty for almost any mishap, any- 
where, is no longer gaining respect for 
America but losing it. If we are eager to 
shoulder the load for every disaster, others 
become eager to help us do so. It relieves 
them of their own sense of guilt. In Au- 
gust certain Belgian officials in Brussels were 
not socially receiving American diplomats 
there, because they blamed America for 
Belgium’s precipitous, unplanned grant of 
independence to the Congo. And in Febru- 
ary, Nigerians and others smashed our Em- 
bassy buildings, because they accused us of 
murdering Lumumba, in connivance with the 
Belgians. 

Respect is a two-way transaction, but it 
begins at home, with self-respect. We shall 
be stronger and more effective—and~ more 
respected—if we can learn to live by a prayer 
my father used to quote: “Please, God, give 
me the courage to tackle those problems I 
have a chance of solving; give me the self- 
control to avoid those problems I have no 


chance of solving; and give me the wisdom. 


to know the difference.” 

Innocence, conscience, goodness, and im- 
plicit belief in progress both personal and 
public—these are qualities we associate with 
youth. In some derision, Oscar Wilde once 
wrote, “The youth of America is their oldest 
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tradition. It has been going on now for 
300 years.” We are still at it, because, at 
heart, we are a young society. Only the 
young in heart are acutely self-examining; 
only the spiritually young endlessly tear up 
old ideas, customs, buildings, and land- 
scapes for something new and better. But 
even the young get tired at times, and the 
period of relative repose, inwardness, and 
seeming complacency that followed the end 
of the Korean war can be regarded as a time 
of rest to gather strength and ideas for the 
new burst of political, economic, and in- 
tellectual energy now beginning to dominate 
the public scene. 

Still, our foreign critics will remind us, 
there are other qualities of youth—unstead- 
iness, recklessness—and since America’s 
power is 50 vast, these qualities are a menace 
to the world’s peace. Sometimes our leaders 
have spoken recklessly; but how. often, on 
the factual record, have they acted that way? 
What action of ours since the last great war 
has equaled in recklessness the act of wise 
old England in her invasion of Suez, or of 
ancient France in her bombing of the Tuni- 
sian town, which almost cost France all sym- 
pathy in her Algerian Calvary? Have we 
reacted hastily, unsteadily under the out- 
rageous provocations of Cuba’s Castro or un- 
der the massive insults of Khrushchev at the 
United Nations? I do not think so. 

Peregrine Worsthorne, a British writer 
personally acquainted with the American 
scene and temperament—which so many of 
his critical countrymen, alas, are not—put 
it this way last year: “It seems to me the 
American people are always denied the bene- 
fit of the doubt. When they get excited and 
start calling for the Marines, they are casti- 
gated for being hysterical children, too im- 
mature for world leadership. Yet when 
they remain calm and unruffied, they are 
castigated for being lethargically senile, too 
tired and flaccid for world leadership.” 

We are young, thank heaven, but we are 
by no means children. 

I am certain we shall not lose the essen- 
tial drives and hopes and beliefs of youth 
for a long, long time to come. The theory of 
the discouragement of species will not apply 
to us. This is an anthropologist’s notion, ap- 
plied to the social scene, that a nation does 
not fall, but slowly, almost imperceptibly 
slips behind militarily, economically, and 
culturally until it awakes one day and re- 
alizes that the effort to catch up and regain 
its former place is too great for its strength, 
by now much softened, and it resigns itself 
to minor status for all time. 

It is the very opposite process that one 
sees at work among the American people. 
If we do not see this clearly, it is because we 
have been confused by the recent relative 
decline in our power and world prestige, 
relative to the rise of Russian prestige and 
power, though we still outmatch the Soviet 
in both respects. 

In the absolute sense, our power steadily 
grows; our economy grows in spite of tem- 
porary slowdowns; and, most exciting of all, 
there is a cultural, educational burgeoning 
that one can feel in the American air, almost 
everywhere, from coast to coast. There is a 
passion for higher education of an intensity 
I have felt in no other country I have known. 
The tremendous pressure on the universi- 
ties is due not only to the rise in popula- 
tion, but to a general rise in family goals 
for the young. “The revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” applies to the United States, 
highly developed as we already are, as well 
as to underdeveloped countries. 

I have seen nothing like this anywhere. 
Say, if you will, that the television screens 
and the magazine racks are half filled with 
trash; say that teaching standards are far 
too low in a thousand places; say that 
athleticism outranks intellectualism in a 
thousand places. I will agree, but I will say 
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to you that all this is changing, slowly, be- 
cause the task is enormous but most surely. 
A cultural explosion as well as a population 
explosion is gathering force among our peo- 
ple, underneath the honky-tonk exteriors. 
There are over 2,000 theatrical groups in the 
United States. More people pass each year 
through the doors of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts than through the doors of the British 
Museum, more through the doors of New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art than 
through the doors of the Louvre itself. 
More than half the symphony orchestras in 
the world are to be found in the United 
States. Painting is a passion with millions. 

To those who say, “Ah, but the general 
quality is not high,” I can say that it is 
getting higher all the time, that only by 
cultural exposure can the true talents be 
found, and I would assert, as a prophecy, 
that from this vast and growing exposure 
there will rise the highest general level of 
education, understanding of the world, and 
cultural awareness that history has ever 
witnessed. In the long ,run, mass education 
is not the “enemy of excellence” and need 
never be if we use common sense. 

If the system of educating the elite had 
withstood the test of time, Britain, where 
only a hundred thousand boys and girls 
are enjoying a university education, would 
not now be deeply troubled by its critical 
shortage of scientific brains; France, where 
nearly half the population never reads a 
book, would not now be reexamining her 
own educational system in some alarm; nor 
would Italy, home of the Renaissance, where 
one out of every eight persons over the age 
of six cannot read or write. 

America has not fundamentally changed, 
because its spirit has not really changed. 
Ours remains preeminently the land of the 
great experiment; for us, life is always 
marked “Unfinished business.” : 

Other enemies in other times, before the 
Communists came along, believed us soft, 
tired, complacently wallowing in material 
riches, and found to their discomfiture that 
we were not. Whenever we have taken one 
step backward, it was alWays to take two 
steps forward. We are stepping forward 
again; our historic cycle is not broken. 

America, in its special meaning to the 
world, is by no means over. I have come 
to feel again what I have not always felt 
in these disturbing years since the great 
war—that the American story in the book 
of life is really just beginning. 





The United Nations Time of Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 
Mr. FRIEDEL.- Mr. Speaker, every- 


one in the United States is deeply con- 
cerned about the present international 


, situation. All of us want peace and we 


are greatly alarmed about the inroads 
made by the Communists in many coun- 
tries. In man’s desire for international 
justice, the United Nations was brought 
into being as the last great hope of 
achieving this goal. 

We have a number of very prominent 
citizens in Baltimore who are active in 
the United Nations Association of Mary- 
land. At their annual dinner on June 
29 the retiring president of the associa- 
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tion gave an eloquent and thoughtful 
address which I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues. The 
former Governor of our State, the Hon- 
orable Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, 
has taken an active interest in the United 

Nations Association during his tenure 

@s an honorary vice president. Since 

this is not a partisan matter and be- 

cause it merits careful consideration, I 

wish to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THEODORE R. MCKELDEN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED NaTIONS ASSOCIATION 
OF MARYLAND, AT ANNUAL DINNER, THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 29, 1961, AT 8:15 P.M. 


The steadily darkening international out- 
look does not permit me in withdrawing from 
the presidency of this organization to leave 
with you a blithe and confident message. It 
has been a bitter year for the United Na- 
tions. On more than one occasion the 
prophets of failure have been reason to rub 
their hands and croak, “I told you so.” 

Thesé are the facts, and I will not adopt 
the ostrich policy mm the presence of un- 
pleasant facts. I should be happy, indeed, 
were I able, in requital of the honor you have 
done me in electing me to this position, to 
offer you tonight a speech full of pride, con- 
fidence, and good cheer. But at this time 
such a speech ,would be “false as stairs of 
sand,” and you know it. The situation is 
not pleasant. Itis threatening. The United 
Nations is under stronger and more ven- 
omous attack than at any previous time in 
its history, and the next few months will be 
critical. 

But as we contemplate the darkness ahead 
let us ask this question: Why did we set up 
this organization in the first place? Was, 
it not to carry us through dark days and 
critical hours? When all is serene, what 
need have we of the United Nations? Sunny 
skies and balmy breezes make no demand 
upon fortitude, nor would a peaceful and 
prosperous world have occasion to organize 
its strength, either moral or military, in 
defense of liberty. 

It was for the moment of perplexity, stress, 
and terror that the United Nations was 
created. It stands as the embodiment of 
an ideal, and that ideal.is neither peace nor 
security, but justice. True, it is our philoso- 
phy that only through justice are peace and 
security to be attained and made enduring; 
but justice comes first. 

Just in proportion as the ideal it em- 
bodies is cherished will the strength of the 
United Nations endure and expand. That 
ideal is enshrined im the hearts of men and 
women all over the world, but it is the 
United States that outward circumstances 
are most favorable to its realization; there- 
fore upon the people of this country rests 
the main responsibility for its maintenance. 

Let us face the fact. If the United Na- 
tions fails, it will not fail in New York or 
in Washington. It will fail right here, in 
this Hall, and in thousands like it spread 
through the Nation. If the American people 
abandon their faith in justice as the sole 
approach to lasting peace and security, then, 
indeed, the United Nations will become a 
farce and a fraud. It is not what Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold and Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
think or do that will determine the fate of 
the organization. It is what you and I, 
and millions like us, think and do. 

In the history of this effort to establish ° 
a world order based on reason rather than 
force, this is the moment that is going to 
separate the men frgm the boys. This is 
the time when the sunshine soldiers may be 
expected to desert in hordes. This is the 
point at which those who joined the move- 
ment only because it happened to be popular, 
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those who, as we say, came along for the 
buggyride, may be expected to get off. But 
those who stick now, those who maintain 
their faith in the fate of disappointment, 
those who can encounter checks and set- 
backs, and take them in stride are the hope 
of the world, and its sole remaining hope. 

For it is not as if we were offered an 
alternative and were in doubt which to 
choose. There is no alternative. It is the 
United Nations or anarchy, and every ra- 
tional man knows that anarchy means sui- 
cide. Unfortunately, there are indications 
that a mad spirit of unreason is gaining 
ground. Weak nerves are collapsing under 
the strain, and we hear men talking wildly 
of a resort to violence because they cannot 
stand the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick. 3 

I do not mean that we should remain inert 

in face of the mounting danger. ‘It is our 
right and our duty to make our voices heard 
in opposition to policies, whether adopted by 
this country or by the United Nations, if 
those policies seem to us inconsistent with 
the establishment of evenhanded justice 
among the nations. But before voicing op- 
position, we should be very sure that we un- 
derstand what is substantial justice in the 
particular case and are not misled by some 
old and outworn definition, that may have 
described justice in the past, but does so no 
longer. . 
e As for this country, I would like to see it 
go a little further in certain cases. As re-~ 
gards the Communist power, I agree that 
exact justice should be our limit. But as 
regards our weaker neighbors we can well 
afford to go beyond that. 
. I have read with great interest and great 
concern the reports of the emissary we re- 
cently sent through Latin America, and I 
have been as much impressed by what Mr. 
Stevenson tid not say as by what he reported. 
He said that the situation there is bad, but 
we had guessed as much before he made the 
journey. What he did not say in so many 
words, but what is quite evident from the 
tenor of his report, is that it is not only 
bad but getting worse with frightening speed. 
It is deteriorating so rapidly that even the 
most ruthless dictators are alarmed and are 
admitting that they must do something for 
their people before the storm bursts. 

Now, even if I were willing to intrude 
with unasked advice, I do not know what 
diplomatic steps our State Department 
should take in dealing with Latin America. 
But I can describe, not in detail but in its 
basic principle, a foreign policy that if 
adopted by the United States toward Latin 
America will not and cannot fail. . 

It is a very old policy. It was formulated 
before there was a United States or a Latin 
America, but it fits our situation as well as 
it did that of those to whom it was an- 
nounced, centuries ago. Its words are these: 
“I was an hungered, and ye gaye me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: naked, 
and ye clothed me: sick, and in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” va 

Never since history began has that policy 
precipitated a war. Never while history en- 
dures will it do so. Yet we hear men in this 
country denouncing our nonmilitary foreign 
aid as pouring money down a rathole. 

I do not deny that sometimes this policy 
has been mismanaged. It appears that 
sometimes our money has been used to arm 
tyrants so that they may more rigidly hold 
their people enslaved. At other times it has 
gone, not to the poor and naked, but into 
the pockets of the rich and Well fed. But 
that was due to our errors, not to the weak- 
ness of the policy itself: No policy can suc- 
ceed if it is diverted from its legitimate 
ends and turned to evil . But when 
that happens the fault is due to our igno- 
Trance and stupidity, not to any flaw in the 


principle. 
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I am doubtful of the policy of offering 
military aid to any country except those 
facing what Justice Holmes would have 
called a “clear and present danger” of Com- 
munist invasion and conquest. But I am 
not in the least doubtful of any aid that 
reaches down to the common people and 
does something to zelieve their distress. It 
is not money poured down a.rathole. It is 
not even money spent. It is money invested, 
and in the course of time ‘it will yield re- 
turns, “some a hundredfold, some sixtyfold, 
some thirtyfold.” 

But to understand this requires foresight, 
and there are many amoung us incapable 
of looking forward from seedtime unto 
harvest. That is only another way of saying 
that not all mankind are able to cope with 
the problems of human existence. We see 
failure all around us in other phases of ex- 
istence; why should we not expect to find 
it in the phase of self-government? We do 
find it. But that simply imposes upon the 
intelligent the duty of persuading the 
others. 

This is the reason for the being of such or- 
ganizations as the United Nations Associa- 
. tion. As long as they are alive and vigorous 
there is reason to anticipate’ intelli- 
gent conduct of public affairs; but, when 
they become inert and apathetic, unreason 
will invade public life and we may expect 
to see political affairs proceed from error 
to error, until catastrophe is brought upon 
us. For political freedom is not and never 
has been a status to be enjoyed, but an op- 
portunity to be exploited. It is a means 
toward the establishment of justice. But 
unless we employ the means given us, we 
shall never attain the goal. 

So I take my leave of this office in a sober 
but not a dejected mood. A crisis is upon 
us, but why have we organized, if not to 


meet successive crises as they come? The, 


outiook immediately ahead is dark; but the 
goal, our inner light, shines as steadily as it 
ever did. As the obscurity deepens, let our 
resolution strengthen; for “He who has light 
within his own clear breast may sit in the 
center, and enjoy bright day.” 





The Lips Are Kennedy’s but the Words 
Are Nixon’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr: CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
great debates of the last campaign may, 
as pollsters say, have elected Mr. Ken- 
nedy but the arguments of his opponent, 
Mr. Nixon, are providing the new Presi- 
dent with an arsenal of facts and ideas 
for use in the new administration. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Kennedy’s 
campaign claim that things were not go- 
ing so well for us in the production race 
with the Russians. In that discussion 
Mr. Nixon pointed out that in the pre- 
ceding year Soviet production was only 
44 percent of the production in the 
United States for the same period. Now 
Mr. -Kennedy comes. out with the figure 
comparable to that used by Mr. Nixon. 

The well-known columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, has made some very appro- 
priate comments in his syndicated col- 
umn on Mr. Kennedy, the campaigner, 
and Mr. Kennedy, the President. 
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I submit his column entitled “Kennedy 
Talking Like Nixon,” for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

KENNEDY TALKING LIKE NIXON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When I listened to the President of the 
United States the other day saying that we 
are outproducing the Soviets and that they 
won’t catch up with us even by the year 
2000, for one moment I thought I was at 
the wrong press conference, or that, perhaps, 
there had been a recount and the other man 
had taken over or that by some odd political 
alchemy the man who was talking was Presi- 
dent Richarti Milhous Nixon. - 

Don’t get me wrong; I liked the spirit and 
substance of what was being said about the 
state of the ecohomy and about the Russian 
gross national product moving up only 1 
percent in comparison with the US. gross 
national product in 48 years. 

But somehow during the campaign I got 
the impression that it was that other fel- 
low—what's his name, Nixon?—who was al- 
most alone in contending that the United 
States was runing well in the race with the 
Soviets, and that Mr. Kennedy had per- 
suaded a plurality of one-tenth of 1 percent 
of 88 million voters that things had been 
going so badly for so many years that if we 
didn’t get a change of administration, the 
race would be over soon and we wouldn't even 
be on the track. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared to have two principal adversaries— 
Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon. Now 
he appears to have embraced one in order to 
dispatch the other. Or, one could fairly say 
that President Kennedy has hurled Mr. Nix- 
on—or at least his arguments—at Mr. Khru- 
shchev and scored a bull’s eye. 

Only a few months ago no two persons 
could have been much farther apart in ap- 
praising the United States-Soviet economic 
race than Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. Now 
Mr. Kennedy comes within two percentage 
points of agreeing precisely with Mr. Nixon— 
and that is an economic statistician’s lati- 
tude. Mr. Nixon said Soviet production as 
of 1959 was only 44 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion. Last week the President placed it at 
46 percent. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy warned 
us repeatedly that “if we didn’t get going 
again,” the Soviets would be on our heels 
momentarily. 

Not long ago Mr. Kennedy was warning 
that the Soviet Union was growing nearly 
2% times as fast as the U.S. economy. 

At times last year Mr. Kennedy put the 
pace of Soviet economic growth even higher. 
On .February 10, 1960, he saw the Soviets 
growing, not two-and-a-half times our rate, 
but nearly “three times as fast.” 

There was a wide range in Mr. Kennedy’s 
growth statistics in the campaign. In April 
1960 he said: “Why should we be satisfied 
when the Soviet Union moves ahead 10, 11, 
and 12 percent, and we move head 1% per- 
cent.” This statement leaves the impression 
that Mr. Kennedy was saying that the So- 
viets were moving ahead, not two or three 
times as fast as we are, but six to eight 
times as fast. 

At his reassuring press conference, the 
President put our present economic growth 
rate at 34% percent, estimated that it would 
average 414 percent, and thereby affirmed 
the same view which Mr. Nixon expounded 
in the campaign—that the Soviets would 
not catch up with the United States as far 
as we could see ahead. 

I do not mean that it is unfair for Mr. 
Kennedy as Presideut to seize Mr. Nixon’s 
stance and statistics. Mr. Nixon: has no 
monopoly on them and undoubtedly he’d 
be glad to help the President win any de- 
bate—kitchen or otherwise—with Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 
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An Appraisal of the Recent Supreme Court 
Term 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD an editorial from the July 4, 
1961, issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News. 

The editorial gives a very interesting, 
and I feel accurate, appraisal of the de- 
cisions handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in its recently concluded term. 
The editorial is commended to the care- 
fuly study and attention of all thought- 
ful Members of the House of Represent- 


atives: 
THe Court In a BACKWARD LOOK 


The U.S. Supreme Court in the term just 
concluded handed down so many provocative 
opinions that it is getting more attention 
from lawyers and laymen than it has in some 
years. 

Attention isn’t based on anything like 
major attention to race. It is commonly as- 
sumed, as the New York Times’ Supreme 
Court reporter put it, that the Court was 
unanimous or nearly so in backing conten- 
tions of Negro rights. Beyond that area, 
diversity of major rulings sharpened the 
Court’s 5-to-4 split—though that split didn't 
always prevail. Sometimes one or more 
members trudged over to the other side. 

Found largely on the side of overall wel- 
fare and interest of society as a whole, as 
against specific right of a given individual 
against society, or against what society 
seemed to want, were Justices Frankfurter 
(the chief of this group), Harlan, Whittaker, 
Clark, and Stewart. 

Usually for the individual were Justices 
Black (the ace), Douglas, Brennan, and 
Chief Justice Warren. 

Cases gaining much attention included 
requirement of Communist registration, 
which seemed to get the Court at least for 
a while off a hook of suspicion that a ma- 
jority of the body was soft on Reds; never- 
theless, the dissenting four were still there. 

The Court upheld Blue Laws with Warren 
arguing no religious test was pertinent, that 
such laws were merely a device to allow 
families rest and togetherness on a given 
day; sanctioning of a State’s authority to 
say to all citizens that they would rest on 
such and such a day, religion aside, played 
hob with minority théory of defense of an 
individual’s right as against a State's. 

The birth control decision sidestepped the 
constitutional issue, basically following 
Frankfurter’s opinion there was no actual 
controversy, since the law in Connecticut 
never really had been applied. i. 

The Court said a State couldn't use as 
evidence material seized without a warrant— 
carrying into States a Federal proscription; 
this was rated a far-reaching ruling. 

It faced the matter of union members’ 
dues being spent for political purposes of 
which they disapproved. Though it backed 
complaint against this, the Court couldn’t 
suggest practical solution—how reasonably 
to recover money put in a union fund. 

It said a State couldn’t require an appli- 
cant for office, justice of the peace in this in- 
stance, to believe in God—setting off an up- 
roar, and in essence mixing up freedom of 
religion (or freedom not to be religious) with 
States’ traditional right to set standards for 
officeholding. 
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It told lawyers they could be required to 
belong to a State bar association to practice, 
and be required to answer questions about 
either Communist association or ambulance 
chasing. Yet it also said Arkansas couldn’t 
bring from teachers a list of organizations 
they’d belonged to. Conflict was apparent. 

There were others. Almost down the line 
they showed splitting. Case after case in- 
vited argument, from legal wizards and lay- 
men. 

All of this perhaps inescapably presented a 
typical Supreme Court condition of contro- 
versy. This is generally considered health- 
ful judicially, for Nation’s and individual’s 
protection. Yét aside from basic division of 
“for-society” versus “for-individual” deci- 
sions showed a legalistic hodgepodge. 

The condition might make for further 


guarantee of freedom, or it might be evidence - 


of so many pressures on high judges’ minds 
in an increasingly complex society that, like 
the ordinary harassed man, a judge might 
resort to running off in all directions at once. 
Certainly the Court itself at times seemed to 
be meeting itself coming back. 

In both administration and Congress, there 
has continued a sense of direction, regardless 
of shortcomings. In the High Court, third 
of three branches, there was an appearance 
of confusion, of puzzling legal departure, and 
intrusion of factors which carried the Court, 
or some of it, not only beyond precedent but 
in strange ways, into more areas of non- 
judicial consideration. 

The Court, in short, didn’t seem as stable 
as its alabaster halls and royal red draperies 
are intended to suggest. 





A Task To Be Finished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
careful attention should be given to this 
excellent editorial from the June 30 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: 

BERLIN 


Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
Europe today is bound to ask himself the 
question: Why Berlin? 

It’s not just that the whole map of Europe 
makes no sense, the continent divided by 
the border that marks the Iron Curtain; nor 
even the fact that Germany itself is trun- 
cated, split in crazy-quilt fashion by a line 
that twists and turns as if drawn by mind- 
less chance. The senselessness is com- 
pounded by the city of Berlin, itself divided, 
with a piece of it sitting like a strange, il- 
logical oasis of freedom in a Communist 
desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes 
ask themselves why—or whether—the whole 
free world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it. 
To this very day no one can really explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or 
commonsense, gave away whole nations— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary—and made 
@ monstrosity out of Berlin to do a polite- 
ness to Stalin. All anyone can say now is 
that this horror is his bequest and all of us, 
his heir&, are left to deal with it. 
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And it is not simple either to explain, 
let us confess it, why Berlin has become 
the place where the West must take its 
stand, even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian an- 
swer; to abandon West Berlin is to abandon 
some 2 million people to a hopeless fate. 
And these are not people lacking the values 
we ourselves pride nor the courage to try 
to defend them, so it would be an abandon- 
ment that would lie heavily upon the ¢on- 
science of men of good will. 

Yet let us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by it- 
self a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
sacrificed men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us. 

Next there is the argument that what is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe. Here there 
is more persuasive truth. For all the rhetoric 
we expend on backward countries and newly 
emerging nations, the heart of Western civi- 
lization—the repository not only of the main 
culture which we defend but also the main 
source of power to defend it—lies on the 
North American Continent and in Europe, 
not in Asia or in Africa. 

But here too men will be skeptical of 
rhetoric. First, it is not inevitable that 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a 
house of cards. It could even be argued, if 
one were disposed to do so, that allowing 
some order to come to the mad map, remov- 
ing what will obviously be a perpetual point 
of danger, might even stabilize the world and 
diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 
firm, then many men might not be persuad- 
ed, for what is on the other side of the 
scale—again we need to be honest with our- 
selves—is the possibility of a thermonuclear 
war. A remote possibility, because the Rus- 
sians want that nceafiore than we; but a pos- 
sibility that can be put out of no man’s 
mind. 

Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
America must be prepared to be resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for the 
sad reason that the price of folly must be 
paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 

In every struggle—be it Only a game or be 
it a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way; 
another move made, and all is different. It 
is a point usually, if not always, trivial in-it- 
self., It is crucial only because circum- 
stance has made it so. 

Circumstance has done that to Berlin. We 
may struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
but these places are-on ‘the flank.. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon 
a lonely pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war 
may turn upon a worthless ridge of trees. 
Berlin is crucial for no other reason than 
that both sides have made it so. 

Of course if we meekly yield, it will make 
slight change in the mapmaker’s work; of 
course, we could sensibly say it was a sense- 
less arrangement to begin with. Of course, 
so doing, we should announce to the world 
that this was the last inch, and we would 
lay our gauntlet down on another line. 
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But who, since we ourselves have already 
made so much of Berlin, would then believe 
us? It is we, America and its European 
allies, who have made Berlin the great 
symbol. of freedom and of determination. 
Having done so, having walked with bold- 
ness up and down the line, to walk away 
would brand our boldness as braggadocio. 

What uncommitted nation would any 
longer have faith in our power or our will to 
use it? There would be no slowing the 
stampede to join the side of successful 
power, the Russian side. Of what worth 
either would there any longer be in allies 
in a demoralized Europe? And most im- 
portant of all after everything we have said 
and done, if we back away here, what wouid 
we think of ourselves? 

However trival the change on the map, 
the real change in the face of the world 
would be staggering. It would not alter the 
military balance by. a single battalion, but 
it would do something else the consequences 
of which would be incalculable. It would 
alter the balance in men’s minds so that no 
one any longer would measure the balance 
between communism and freedom by count- 
ing either the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question, Why Berlin? We have blun- 
dered long enough; this place of folly was 
our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men 
who gamble on our unwillingness to put 
peace at hazard. We have, to put it bluntiy, 
run long enough. And every one of us knows 
it, in his heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 
reason there is. And if circumstances now 
contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage. 





" Holds Quarantine Is Berlin Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to include in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp today an article by Mr. 
David Lawrence which proposes a very 
workable solution to the Berlin crisis. 

I have said here on the floor of the 
House before that if the world had 
heeded President Roosevelt’s plea in 1937 
to quarantine the warmakers of that day 
Hitler would have never dared start 
World War II. 

It is tragic that this Nation did not 
respond to President Roosevelt’s plea in 
1937. I pray that we Will not make the 
same mistake twice. It is my firm con- 
viction that Mr. Lawrence has proposed 
a bold program, which I hope our top 
policymakers will carefully consider. 

The article by Mr. Lawrence follows: 

Hoxps QUARANTINE Is BERLIN ANSWER 

(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—The world is talking of war 
over Berlin—as if there may be no other way 
out. But there is a way, and it doesn’t in- 
volve firing a shot. 

It is a way that was proclaimed in the 
famous quarantine speech in October 1937, 
by the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The idea was stated by Mr. Roosevelt as 
follows: 

“It seems unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 

It would, of course, require determination, 
plus a sacrifice on the economic side, to apply 
an effective “quarantine.” But that’s far less 
painful than a nuclear war. 

The formula means today a notification 
by the West to the Soviet Union that, if it 
moves to violate any of its agreements— 
such as on the status of Berlin—then all 
wartime pacts will be open to revision. 

Diplomatic relations would be severed 
with every country behind the Iron Curtain. 

This would also frustrate any plans to 


recognize Red China. 
All trade with the Soviet Union would be 


embargoed. 

The Western World has thus far been 
thinking only of the contingency of military 
war. Khrushchev has assumed the West 
wouldn't dare to resist his aggression in Ber- 
lin because the alternative would be war. 

But a far more dangerous situation would 
confront him if the allies determined to ap- 
ply the quarantine idea. 

The quarantine could, indeed, be the 
signal for uprisings in Eastern Europe. 

The Russian people, too, would become 
worried about the recklessness of the man 
who prates about peaceful intent but goes 
to the brink of war. 

The practical question that must be an- 
swered first, however, is whether the allies 
are willing to make the sacrifice necessary 


to carry out a quarantine policy. It would 


mean a blow to the economy of Europe. But 
the loss of replaceable material things would 
be far better than the irreparable loss of 
millions of lives. 7 

While it sounds easy enough to declare an 
embargo, the vested interests inside allied 
countries must be reckoned with. F 

This time, on the other hand, with a nu- 
clear war as a stark alternative, the situation 
could be different. 

Certainly the allies might well begin to 


study the possible use of this economic: 


weapon. This would have far more effect on 
Moscow than sending extra troops to West- 
ern Europe or the type of military mobiliza- 
tion which is being suggested. 





The Need To Choose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, former 
Vice President Nixon said recently that 
the question of how our national effort 
is being mobilized is a fundamental] issue 
confronting the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the REcorp an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
commenting on Nixon’s appraisal under 
the title “The Need To Choose.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE NEzep To CHOOSE 

No one, we suppose, is under any lingering 
illusion about the costs of space exploration 
and national defense in the years ahead; 
those costs promise to skyrocket. 
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President Kennedy has just spoken of a 
bigger space effort. Annual outlays for 
civilian space work alone will probably more 
than triple, to $3 billion, within a very few 
years, this newspaper has reported. Military 
spending, already consuming more than half 
the national budget, will also continue to 
rise; for one reason, the engines of war 
grow more costly as they grow more complex. 

Whether all the prospective increases in 
defense and space spending are absolutely 
necessary is something few of us are in a 
position to judge, though all would agree 
that whatever is necessary must be spent. 
But the prospect does raise what former Vice 
President Nixon calls a “fundamental issue,” 
an issue all but overlooked by most com- 
mentators and most people in Washington. 

The issue, as Mr. Nixon puts it, is “how 
our national effort is being mobilized to meet 
the threat to our existence. For example, 
the new administration has made proposals 
which would impose upon the Nation, over 
a 2-yéar period, an additional $10 billion in 
new obligational authority, with the result 
that we shall have a new deficit of at least 
$5 billion even if revenues are estimated on 
the optimistic side. 

“Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations, less than one-third is 
to be spent for defense and national security 
over and above the Eisenhower estimates. 
Fully $11 billion are budgeted for spending 
and obligational authority in nonmilitary 
areas such as health, welfare, education, 
housing, and public works.” 

Opinions naturally differ about the merits 
of these new domestic spending proposals; 
our own opinion is that most of those pre- 
sented or enacted so far are remarkably ill 
conceived even in terms of their ostensible 
aims. There is no doubt at all, however, 
that they are extremely expensive and that 
they will grow still more expensive in the 
later years when defense and space costs 
will also be much higher. 

And when the Government is already head- 
ing into deeper deficits, it takes no great 
economic foresight to see the inflation that 
is being built up for the future. Among its 
many other evils, such inflation would of 
course boost still more the costs of all the 
things, including defense and space work, 
which the Government is trying to do. 

Even if the various new or enlarged do- 
mestic programs weresgiesSirable in them- 
selves, the necessity for Choice is inescapable. 
President Kennedy and most Americans be- 
lieve international communism’s threat is 
grave and getting worse; then the priority 
belongs on meeting the threat. The Nation 
cannot undertake all these things as well 
and still maintain a strong economy which 
is the foundation of military strength. 

The President recently referred to what he 
regards as a kind of collective American un- 
willingness to do the things that must be 
done in the face of the Communist threat. 
We do not believe such unwillingness exists; 
on the contrary, we think the people are per- 
fectly prepared for greater sacrifices if needed 
to preserve their freedom and their Nation. 

What many people are perhaps unwilling 
to countenance, in a time of international 
peril and domestic inflationary danger, is 
business as usual in Washington—this 
splurge of new billions for political hand- 
outs. That is not a particularly noble cause 
for which to pay still higher taxes or suffer 
more inflation or both. : 

The United States has never been, and we 
think is not now, a Nation of children in- 
capable of understanding the need for 
choice. The choice today is as simple as it 
is fundamental. In Mr. Nixon's words, “be- 
fore we embark on any new spending pro- 
grams at home, we should put first things 
first * * * so that we can meet the increased 


threat of Communist aggression.” 
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If the Kennedy’s administration and the 
compatible Congress would restrain their 
extravagance for the nonessentials, they 
would be able to see clearly American’s will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the essentials. 





Teenage Panel Aids Fight Against 
Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,-July 6, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to have the 
article entitled “Panel of Anaconda 
Teenagers Impresses Group With Juve- 
nile Delinquency Answers,” printed in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. Tom Maddox, Associated Press, 
Helena, Mont., is one of the many news- 
writers of the State of Montana who has 
singled out this teenage panel with 
praise for their efforts toward finding a 
solution to combat the serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The panel of teenagers, as one group 
to be associated with the youth move- 
ment in the United States, is deserving 
of the praise directed to them. And, as 
a parent, I agree that all parents must 
maintain a continual interest in their 
children, and remain alert to their daily 
needs and their daily actions. 

PANEL OF ANACONDA TEENAGERS IMPRESSES 
Group WITH JUVENILE DE: -NQUENCY AN- 
SWERS 

(By Tom Maddox) 

HeLens— Judge Sid G. Stewart Friday 
called on young people and the families 
themselves to help solve juvenile delin- 
quency. And, to prove that youth has the 
know-how, the jurist produced a panel of 
Anaconda teenagers. They left no doubt as 
to why there is juvenile delinquency, what 
to do about it, and how to prevent it. 

Their performance obviously impressed 
nearly 100 men and women attending a Gov- 
ernors’ Conference on Children and Youth. 
Their discussions, a la White House confer- 
ences on youth, will be boiled down and pre- 
sented to Gov. Donald G. Nutter as a guide 
to legislative recommendations. 

The all-girl Anaconda panel of teenagers 
with two boy moderators will get national 
attention in a June 29 appearance before the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
in San Francisco. 

The youth participation was born in the 
Anaconda judge’s committee program of 
dealing with juvenile troubles in his district 
of Deer Lodge, Powell and Granite Counties. 
At a September 1960 meeting, attended as 
usual by interested young people, one asked: 
Judge, why don’t you have a panel of juve- 
niles? 

A contest developed; 150 entered. They 
wrote themes on the question: What to do 
about Johnny Delinquent. The seven final- 
ists, all Anaconda girls, presented their panel 
performance. the 20th time Friday. They 
appear before any group who will listen. 

They are: Deloris Bailey, Sally Stephen- 
son, Liza Caton, Eve Ann Rasor, Connie Kelly, 
Susan Blackovieh and Mary Joyce Calnan. 
Moderators are Paul Petlin and David 
Kettner. 
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SUMS UP TALKS 


The tanned, graying Stewart summed up 
the daylong talks in the house of repre- 
sentatives chambers “as a judge sees the 
problems” in this way: 

Schools are providing a lot of surplus be- 
yond providing vocational training to help 
youths fit themselves to life, and teaching 
them to read with understanding. Eighty 
percent of those who come before him he 
judges to have third grade reading ability. 

Teenaged marriages and divorces reflect 
this problem; High school students are get- 
ting education his generation got in college. 
But no matter how fast the educating, a 
youngster of today does not have more psy- 
chological ability nor makeup to cope with 
life than he did 50 years ago. 

Working mothers have judicial blessing 
so long as they meet their moral and legal 
responsibilities of being a mother. 


INVOLVES NATION 


Stewart concluded that juvenile delin- 
quency involves the Nation but it is the 
problem of each family. He charged parents 
to provide guidance at home. 

Miss Calnan, with her blonde hair in a 
ponytail, summed up the thinking of the 
teenaged panel. 

Johnny or Mary Delinquents are made, not 
born, she said. 

They need for home guidance, a part-time 
job or hobby, definite time for entertain- 
ment, someone they can approach at any 
time on any problem and parents who will 
learn together, play together, and pray to- 
gether. 

She said the juvenile delinquent is a 
germ shunned by parents and disgusting to 
our Nation’s authorities. But she said in- 
stead of speculating: What happened to 
the least-arrested young punk? You should 
wonder where that young punk came from. 
She added: ; : 

STEM FROM THE HOME 


“All cases stem from one place—the home, 
or am I right in calling it a home?” 
She concluded: 


“Wake up young America. There is a 
stranger in our midst—juvenile delin- 
quency.” 





Walling Keith Writes on Real Progress 
for the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Walling Keith is a well-known and 
widely read columnist and reported for 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News. In the 
July 4, 1961, issue of the News, Mr. Keith 
comments on statements made by George 
S. Schuyler, of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Negro newspaper published in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. I am privileged to insert Mr. 
Keith’s column herewith and to especial- 
ly call attention to Mr. Keith’s thesis 
that “it is not where you sit on the bus 
that is all-fired important., It is where 
the bus is taking you that counts.” 

LISTEN TO NEGRO WRITER 

I feel sure that George S. Schuyler, the 
capable writer for the Pittsburgh Courier, 
would disagree with me on many things. 
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And I feel sure that there are certain prob- 
lems of the American Negro that he under- 


stands fully and that I cannot even begin to 


understand. 

George S. Schuyler is a Negro who writes 
for a Negro newspaper. He is concerned with 
his people. He wants them to get a better 
shake in the world. He wants to see them 
go further up the ladder. He wants for them 
a place of dignity and respect and inde- 
pendence. 

So when this thoughtful and concerned 
writer speaks out he does so with the hope 
he will be helping his fellow Negroes. 

What any thoughtful Negro has to say in 
these times is of importance to every segment 
of American people. 

THE LAWS HAVE BEEN THERE 


Here is what George Schuyler had to say 
the other day in the Pittsburgh Courier: 

“For all the demagogic, publicity-seeking, 
martyr-complexed, whooping and hollering, 
soapboxing, marching, sitting-in and riding- 
in, I seriousty doubt that it has fundamen- 
tally advanced the colored brother in Ameri- 
can society scarcely one iota. 

“The reason why the brother is so far 
back and moves as slowly is because his mis- 
leaders continually fritter away his energies 
and resources, to say nothing of his patience, 
with pointless posturings and campaigns 
that end in empty victories.” 

The Negro writer goes on to say: “Civil 
rights are practically meaningless (except 
as meal tickets for self-appointed leaders) 
unless there is power to enforce them.” 

“The basic civil rights have been in the 
books since the Constitution was adopted,” 
Writer Schuyler points out. “They were re- 
inforced by the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 19th 
amendments, but the only people who really 
enjoy them, colored or white, are those who 
have economic and political power.” 

And here is an observation that seems to 
hit the core of the question: 

“Political and social power is based upon 
property, money and training to which you 
first have to get in order to actually enjoy 
fully civil rights.” 

Writer Schuyler then delves into job bar- 
riers and asks his fellow Negroes how many 
are prepared for the top skilled jobs. 

He doubts that many would be able to 
pick up the check if the swankiest restaurants 
should welcome the brother. 

FOR HIS PEOPLE IN WISDOM 


Now I do not pretend to say that George 
Schuyler is pleased with the way we do 
things in Alabama and Mississippi. I feel 
sure he would change much that you and 
I would rather not change. 

But he is attempting to be objective and 
wise in the interest of bringing about the 
changes he would like to see. 

For his cause, he speaks in a voice of rea- 
son. He is much more reasonable—and 
wise—on his side of the fence than some 
of our southern white leaders are on our 
side of the fence. 

I wish more voices of reason could be 
raised on both sides of this American ques- 
tion. For it is an American question to be 
resolved in America by Americans—and not 
to please people in far-off places. 

A TICKET TO WHERE? 


It is far more important to the Negro— 
North or South—that he get an education, 
learn how to do a good job that brings good 
wages, than it is for him to sit in an in- 
tegrated classroom. 

It is not where you sit on the bus that is 
all-fired important. It’s where the bus is 
taking you that counts. 
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Russia’s Weakness Is Our Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. -DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughtful: consideration of the follow- 
ing article by Marguerite Higgins, which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 3, should be given: 

East Sipe STORY 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—On one of the tensest days 
of the 1948 Berlin blockade, Berlin’s mayor, 
the late Ernst Reuter, gently chided several 
of his Allied “advisers” whose pessimism 
was showing by expounding this theme: 

“You westerners are victims of over- 
specialization—overspecialization in your 
own difficulties. In this concentration on 
your own weakness, you commit the cardinal 
error of failing to concentrate on the assess- 
ment of Communist weaknesses. In Ger- 
many, the Russians know what their great 
weakness is. This is the hatred for them 
that exists—not for them as a people but for 
the things they have imposed economically 
and politically on East Germany. What 
self-respecting German could forgive Moscow 
for shipping them that goateed devil, Ul- 
bricht [Walter Ulbricht, then and now Com- 
munist dictator of East Germany]? 

“The Russians will not prolong the block- 
ade indefinitely because they are the first to 
know how incident can be turned to riot, 
and riot to revolution. I don’t understand 
the democracies. Sometimes it seems to me 
you simply do not wish to admit to your- 
selves your great strength—the fact that the 
people are for you, that they will risk their 
lives and their children’s lives to flee to your 
side. Is this a democratic diffidence, arising 
out of a feeling that you can do nothing to 
help these peoples and it is wrong to ex- 
ploit the loyalties of people that one does 
not intend to help? This is wrong, gentle- 
men. You must make the most of the other 
side’s weakness, for their weakness is an 
essential component of your own strength.” 

Times haven't changed much from the 
memorable evening that Mayor Reuter de- 
livered himself of these observations at a 
dinner at this writer’s Berlin home. 

Although Dr. Reuter has long disappeared 
from the Berlin scene, there remain many 
brave and experienced men in Germany to- 
day who feel that the West is still so myopi- 
cally preoccupied with its own troubles that 
it is unable to see the Berlin contest with 
the Russians in a trve perspective. The 
course of Western policy, certainly, has not 
always been clear. For instance, it is now 
a matter of history—albeit some of it 
smudged and secret—that in the past decade 
a prime aim of the Qnited States has been 
not to encourage but to discourage unrest 
in Eastern Europe and East Germany. Dur- 
ing the revolt of 1953, in which German 
workers went after Soviet tanks with their 
bare hands, the United States was at. pains 
to let the leaders of the revolt know im- 
mediately that no help—or even moral sup- 
port—was to be had. 

The diplomatic files will also show that at 
the time of the Polish and Hungarian revolu- 
tions in 1956, patriotic anti-Communist Ger- 
mans in Leipzig, Dresden, and elsewhere in 
the East Zone wanted to turn the many 
spontaneous sympathy demonstrations into 
mass movements that—in the words of one 
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of their leaders—‘‘would make the Russians 
so uncomfortable that they will find an ex- 
cuse to leave.” Who knows what might have 
happened if the Hungarian revolution had 
in fact been supplemented and diverted by 
a revolt in East Germany? But again the 
prime effort of the United States was to urge 
the East Germans to bide their time. 

But although the fuse of East German 
unrest, dissatisfaction and revolt remains 
as yet unlit, it is nonetheless there. 

And as a German diplomat recently put 
it: “Nobody knows this better than Khru- 
shechev. Nobody knows better than Khru- 
shchev, for instance, how close East Germany 
came to igniting in 1953 and 1956 and how 
volatile it remains today. The West has 
many trump cards in the East. What if 
Ulbricht starts to seal off East Germany— 
as threatened—with a veritable Chinese 
Wall? The first thing that will happen will 
be a rush of the remaining population (17 
million) in such numbers that only a mas- 
sacre on. the border could stop them. That is 
just one item. If American policy will cease 
holding back.the people on her side, it will be 
possible to answer each Communist harass- 
ment with the only thing the Communists 
respect: harassment in kind. There are 
many patriotic freedom fighters ready to 
sabotage bridges, blow up factories, stall 
trains. 

“The Communists do not monopolize guer- 
rilla warfare,” the German diplomat added. 
“There are many ways to deal with Mr. 
Uibricht and Mr. Khrushchev short of nu- 
clear war. In the past you have almost given 
the Communists a kind of psychological priv- 
ileged sanctuary by looking away from their 
great weakness—their relationship with the 
German population—and thus in effect as- 
suring them that it will not be exploited. 
Why give them such a guarantee?” 

Or as a Berlin official recently put it: “It is 
easy to be brave when you live in Berlin. 
For we live with the Russians and we know 
-them. I should not like to have Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s hand to play in the Berlin crisis— 
unless the West were to let him stack his 
cards in_advance.” 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the June 27, 1961, issue of the Los An- 
geles Herald-Express concerning the 
foreign aid program. 

Using as one example the waste and 
inefficiency involved in the Cambodia 
Highway project, on which the cost has 
more than doubled to over $30 million, 
the Herald-Express voices grave doubts 
about the request pending before Con- 
gress to authorize and provide financing 
for the foreign aid program for a 5-year 
period. 

I believe this editorial will be of in- 
terest to many Members of Congress as 
an example of current thinking and con- 
cern with regard to the foreign aid pro- 
gram: 

THE CamMBopIA HIGHWAY 

The hesitancy of Congress in granting the 
administration more long range power and 
authority to dish out millions or billions of 
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ddllars in foreign aid without checks by 
Congress is sensationally supported by one 
of the most recent aid flascos. 

This is the tragic mishandling of the Cam- 
bodian-American friendship highway. 

The history of the mistakes and erroneous 
policies in the administration of foreign aid 
has long been known, but this most recent 
recital before a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating waste and inefficiency in the for- 
eign aid program must be a shocking dis- 
closure to the millions of American taxpayers 
who must foot the bill. 

The original cost was only supposed to be 
$15 million, but that cost has doubled to 
$30 million and the President now is asking 
Congress for another $2.5 million to $3 mil- 
lion for repairs. 

The 130-mile highway was built as a 
symbol of the friendship between the United 
States and Cambodia, and also was supposed 
to boost the prestige of this country in road- 
building. 

But it has become almost a dismal flop 
for both motives. 

It is falling apart in many places because 
of heavy rains and is reported to be pointed 
at with scorn by southeast Asian Commu- 
nists as an example of capitalistic waste and 
inefficiency. 

Chairman Porter W. Harpy, Jr., of the sub- 
committee, asserts that there is evidence of 
basic defects in construction and engineer- 
ing, and asserts that “if US. prestige and 
foreign policy objectives can be established 
by a job well done, they can just as easily be 
destroyed by incompetence and sloppy per- 
formance.” 

And so it is a tough problem which today 
faces Congress. 

It is bad enough to recall the botching that 
already has been done in foreign-aid pro- 
grams. But are we now going to open up 
our hearts and the public purse to let these 
money-spending boys go hog wild without 
any congressional check? 

Perhaps instead of making it easier to 
spend Uncle Sam’s billions we should make 
it tougher and see to it that each foreign- 
aid project which is authorized is not only 
carried out efficiently, but only where it can 
be completed for the best interests of the 
United States. 

It is bad enough to have to pay taxes for 
foreign aid when it is dispensed wisely. It 
is a bone in the craw when we have to see 
this wanton and useless waste. 





You and the Cold War—XVI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the 16th article in the excellent 
series appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News entitled “You and the Cold War.” 
Today’s article was prepared by Mr. 
William McGaffin of the Chicago Daily 
News Washington bureau, who draws 
upon his many years of experience here 
in the Nation’s Capital to interpret how 
our military planners are attempting to 
meet the challenge of the cold war. 

Mr. McGaffin is one of the most high- 
ly respected members of the Washington 
press corps, and I am sure we will all 
find his contribution of paramount sig- 
nificance in better understanding the 
vast challenge which today faces our Na- 
tion. 


July 7 


Mr. Speaker, the 16th article in the 
“You and the Cold War” series follows: 
You AND THE CoD War, XVI—Unirep States 

NEEDS MuscLtE To DeaL WitrH Russ—O.LpD 

PoLticy OF MAssIvVE RETALIATION Nort 

ENOUGH 

(By William McGaffin) 

WASHINGTON .—The choices of how to meet 
the Communist military threat are growing 
tougher as we get deeper into the cold war. 

This is painfully clear to the Nation’s 
military planners. It may not yet be fully 
appreciated by the American public. 

Policies that worked fairly well in the 
past—containment and massive retaliation, 
for instance—are not regarded as effective 
enough for the years ahead. 

The Communists have been held at bay 
during the last 16 years at a considerable 
cost of blood and treasure. 

Are Americans prepared to spill even more 
blood and spend even greater amounts of 
their treasure in the future? 

If they are not, the planners are convinced, 
they risk being nibbled to death by the 
Communists. 

They also risk something that “could never 
happen”—a nuclear attack on the United 
States. 

Why is it becoming more difficult in the 
sixties to counter the Communist threat? 

Basically, because we no longer have a 
monopoly of either nuclear bombs or tactical 
nuclear weapons for battlefield use. 

Secondly, as the Russians’ strength has 
grown, they have become both more auda- 
cious and more subtle in their challenge. 


PLANNERS REACH TWO CONCLUSIONS 


The planners have reached two general 
conclusions as they survey the troubled fu- 
ture: 

1. We must be willing to fight another 
Korea-type war at some point unless we are 
prepared to see more and more real estate 
slide behind the Iron Curtain. 

2. We must spend far more on defense than 
we are at present. This is necessary if we 
are to give our nuclear deterrent meaning 
and to pay for the conventional forces that 
will be necessary to fight the future Koreas. 

The United States swore it would never get 
into another Korea. Yet this war, so un- 
popular with Americans, accomplished a 
great deal. 

It slowed down the Communist encroach- 
ment in Asia. It showed the Communists 
that the United States would act and at the 
same time not overstep the bounds of a 
limited war. 

Finally, we emerged from it with a much 
stronger military organization to face future 
Communist probes. 

“I do not know if it is possible to explain 
to a democratic public the rationality and 
necessity for being willing to fight limited 
wars,” Herman Kahn, a military affairs stu- 
dent, in his book “On Thermonuclear War.” 
“If it is not possible, I predict a very dim 
future for democracy in our troubled era.” 


SPEECH BY NIK SHOWED AUDACITY 


The audacity and subtlety of the current 
Soviet challenge was plainly depicted by a 
speech of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
early this year. 

In it, he ruled out thermonuclear war as 
an instrument of foreign policy because of 
its disastrous consequences. 

But then he condoned limited wars because 
of the danger that these could lead to nu- 
clear wars. 

But then he condoned wars of liberation, 
which would overthrow established govern- 
ments, as “just” wars. 

“Khrushchev has found a new gimmick 
for the application of force,” a high US. 
military official commented. 

“Without crossing borders, or in any way 

into play our alliances, he com- 
mits infiltration and subversion, It’s going 
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on right now in Laos, Cuba, Indonesia, South 
Vietnam, South Korea and Iran. 

“But when we attempt to counter these 
so-called just wars, we are charged with in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of another 
country and our allies consider that we have 
done something bad. 

“We've got ourselves into a box where we 
don’t have a doctrine to respond to this new 
type of Soviet threat. We must evolve a 
doctrine to cover this.” 

And so the list grows. 

Needed at this point in the cold war: The 
will to fight more Koreas and a doctrine to 
meet a new Soviet strategy, 

Also needed: More conventional—that is, 
nonnuclear—weapons to fight the future 
Koreas. And more emphasis on para- 
military operations. 

“We can’t just have containment,” one of 
our planners asserted. “We must interdict. 
This means, for instance, training South 
Vietnamese soldiers in guerrilla warfare and 
sending them into Communist North Viet- 
nam.” 

RETALIATION POLICY USELESS 

During the years when we had a superior- 
ity in nuclear weapons, we relied on the 
massive retaliation policy. Conceived by the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
the idea was that we could make the Com- 
munists behave under the threat of a nuclear 
bombing of Russia if they did not. 

Dien Bien Phu, however, proved the un- 
doing of this policy. A proposal was made 
to save the French, surrounded at this Indo- 
chinese town, by hitting the Communist 
Vietnamese troops with nuclear bombs. 

But it was decided in the end that we 
could not prevent the situation from de- 
generating into a new Korea in a worse 
location. And so we settled for the Geneva 
Conference that partitioned Indochina. 

We still continued to rely until recently, 
however, on tactical battlefield weapons to 
fight future limited wars. This was proposed 
as a cheaper way to meet the Russian su- 
periority in conventional forces. 

The slogan was “more bang for a buck.” 
We had an advantage in these when we initi- 
ated this policy. The Russians did not do 
much about them until 1958. 

Now, however, the Russians could meet us 
on the battlefield with nuclear weapons. In 
addition, we would run the risk of a nuclear 
counterattack against the United States. 
It’s no longer thought pouane to have a 
small scale nuclear war. 

HOW MUCH MONEY WILL IT TAKE? 


It will cost money to beef up our conyen- 
tional forces. At the same time we dare not 
neglect the various other elements of our 
defenses. 

How much will we have to spend? 

Some experts suggest that our defense 
budget may run to $100 billion a year by 1975 
if we do all that needs to be done. 

One area that has been almost completely 
neglected up to now is civil defense. 

A system of shelters is a necessity if the 
United States should ever get into a test of 
wills with the Russians. 

Suppose, for instance, we threaten to take 
on Moscow if the Rusians make a grab for 
West Berlin. 

Would they believe us, with our population 
exposed as it is at present? 

It has been estimated that a nuclear at- 
tack on the United States might kill any- 
where from 50 to 80 million people. These 
losses could be reduced to a very great de- 
gree, however, if we had a system of shelters. 

Herman Kahn has recommended the ex- 
penditure of $200 billion over the next 15 
years on shelters, food storage, and other 
aspects of civil defense. 
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President Kennedy has taken a first step 
toward a realistic shelter program. But 
Congress still has to be persuaded. 

A House committee recently cut out the 
appropriation recommended for shelters in 
three new Federal office buildings. 


Congress perhaps may still be relying on © 


the “balance of terror” to save us from nu- 
clear attack. 

Our military planners are not, however. 
They are beginning to face up to the sober- 
ing realization that a nuclear war could 
happen—by accident, miscalculation, or even 
design. 

“The best way to keep it from happening,” 
a solemn-faced official summed up, “is to 
accept the possibility that it might happen 
and take steps to deal with it.” 





A Tribute to the Salvation Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the vital work 
of the Salvation Army. Possessing a no- 
ble history which reaches back almost a 
century, this organization, aided by its 
thousands of volunteers across the Na- 
tion, greatly strengthens our community 
life through its spiritual and social wel- 
fare ministry. 

Among its many activities, the Salva- 
tion Army provides social, educational, 
and recreational programs for all age 
groups through community centers es- 
tablished throughout the country. It 
operates over 100 men’s social service 
centers where homeless men have the op- 
portunity to rebuild their lives. It wel- 
comes over 3 million men of our Armed 
Forces to its USO and Red Shield Clubs; 
responds to floods, fires, and other dis- 
asters with mobile centers and emergency 
rescue workers; and visits persons in hos- 
pitals and correctional institutions. 

The Salvation Army cares for children 
in homes, settlements, and day nurseries, 
serves the neglected needs of unwed 
mothers and helps to alleviate the dis- 
tress of many troubled families. This 
worthy organization also operates boys 
clubs, maintains camps which provide a 
rewarding outdoor experience for chil- 
dren, mothers, and senior citizens, and 
is a source of spiritual strength through 
its religious meetings, many of which are 
held in the open air which the Salvation 
Army considers the greatest cathedral. 

In short, the Salvation Army has come 
a long way since the days when the big 
bass drum of its founder Gen. William 
Booth was a sound of comfort and en- 
couragement to the weary and down- 
trodden. 

The vital work of the Salvation Army 
is worthy of our profoundest respect and 
deepest gratitude, and it is my earnest 
hope that it will continue to march for- 
ward in its distinguished service to the 
community life of this country and that 
the sound of the big bass drum will never 
be stilled. 
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Prince Edward County, Va., and Private 
Segregated Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just had the privilege of reading an 
article appearing in the July 1961 issue 
of the Progressive Farmer, by Mr. Joe 
Elliott. This article deals in a very ob- 
jective manner with the Prince Edward 
County, Va., school problem. It points 
up, I think, one fact very forcefully and 
that is that the people of Prince Ed- 
ward County are determined not to.in- 
tegrate their schools. 

I commend this article to the careful 
study of all Members of the House: 

THE PRINCE EpwarD County ScHooL DILEM- 
MA—FoR 7 YEARS WHITES AND NEGROES 
Have Usep Every LEGAL MANEUVER THEY 
CouLD THINK oFf To SETTLE THIS SEGREGA- 
TION ISSUE, WITH OUTCOME STILL UNDE- 
CIDED 

(By Joe Elliott) 


In an area that saw Robert E. Lee sur- 
render his Confederate armies 30 miles away 
at Appomattox Court House, there goes on 
96 years later another struggle between the 
Federal Government and a recalcitrant 
member. This time it’s Prince Edward 
County, Va., versus the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The issue? Integration 
of schools. 

After being advised by US. court of ap- 
peals on May 9, 1959, to integrate their 
schools by September 1 of that year, Prince 
Edward County Board of Supervisors in a 
meeting on June 2 refused to levy taxes for 
the operation of schools after July 1. This, 
of course, was tantamonut to closing public 
schools. 

The course that board of supervisors would 
take had been known since May 31, 19565. 
On this date, citizens by an overwhelming 
vote in a countywide meeting requested the 
board not to levy taxes to support integrated 
schools. Again in 1956, the board was pre- 
sented a petition with 4,216 adult signatures 
(more than number of registered voters in 
the county) asking that they not be taxed 
to support integrated schools. 

As soon as public s¢hools were closed, a 
system of private schools was put into oper- 
ation by the Prince Edward School Founda- 
tion, carrying out plans announced in 1955. 
For 2 years now, one upper (high) school 
and six lower (grammar) schools for white 
children have been operated by the founda- 
tion. Enrollment at the end of 1960-61 term 
was 475 in upper school, 901 in lower schools. 

A similar program was offered to Negro 
children through a proposed foundation to 
be known as Southside Schools, Inc., but 
only one application was received. 

There are many legal entanglements in the 
Prince Edward County situation. Whatever 
can be reported at any given time is subject 
to change by court action before it gets into 
print. J. B. Wall, Jr., counselor for the 
foundation, has stated, however, that they 
were “before no court.” Apparently, there 
has been no attempt to challenge by law 
their right to operate schools, 

Several suits are pending in Federal dis- 
trict court against Prince Edward County 
Board of Supervisors (county governing 
board). These up to now involve the right 
of NAACP to again be heard on petitions to: 
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1. Reopen public schools. 

2. Restrain board of supervisors from sell- 
ing school property. 

8. Enjoin the State from appropriating 
funds for private school scholarships. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy re- 
quested permission in early May to enter the 
US. Government into these suits as a co- 
plaintiff. He asked in Richmond Federal 
court that all funds for public schools in 
Virginia be withheld until such time as pub- 
lic schools are opened on an integrated basis 
in Prince Edward County. This would, in 
effect, close all public schools in the State 
until Prince Edward County opened theirs. 
The request brought angry cries of “black- 
mail” from avid segregationists. More tem- 
perate political and educational leaders con- 
sidered it clearly in violation of a State’s 
right to operate its educational system. 

The suit to force Prince Edward County 
Board of Supervisors to reopen public schools 
poses a real enigma. Suppose, for example, 
Federal courts should decree that this must 
be done, can they also force citizens of a 
county to pay taxes to support schools they 
do not want (or have so indicated by vote) ? 
You get some dour headshaking when this 
question is raised. 

The possibility exists that public schools 
may be opened in Prince Edward County in 
a manner which will still leave education on 
a segregated basis for those who choose it 
that way. One of three alternative budgets 
proposed by the county school board to board 
of supervisors (who must provide revenue) 
calls for $470,000 to run public schools for 
1,800 pupils. This is just slightly in excess 
of estimated number of Negro children of 
school age. 

Prince Edward Academy, an upper school 
for white children, is nearing completion in 
Farmville. It was built by the foundation 
from private donations amounting to nearly 
$300,000. Additional donations of materials 
and work and economies in building make 
it easily the equivalent of a $500,000 plant— 
adequate for some years for all white stu- 
dents in the county of high school level. 
The foundation also owns land and has plans 
for a lower school nearby. 

Thus, if funds were provided to reopen 
public schools, no doubt they would be at- 
tended almost entirely by Negro children. 
Whites very likely would continue to go to 
private schools operated by the foundation. 
If any whites chose to attend predominant- 
ly Negro public schools, it would be their 
privilege. 

Of the many unanswered questions, 
though, is this one: Would Negroes attend 
public schools if the whites were not also 
in attendance? As we mentioned earlier, 
when offered the same type private (but 

ted) schools as the whites in 1959, 
there was only 1 applicant out of some 1,700 
of school age. 

“Freedom of choice” scholarships of $150 
for high school, $125 for grammiar, are avail- 
able in Virginia to any student who elects 
to attend a private school. All white stu- 
dents in Prince Edward County have applied 
for and received these scholarships. Scholar- 
ships were equally available to Negro stu- 
dents. They could have taken the money 
to pay for an education outside Prince Ed- 
ward County, or even outside the State of 
Virginia for that matter, had they so chosen. 
Only five applied for these scholarships. We 
were told NAACP had advised their patrons 
not to accept segregated schools. 

The Reverend L. F. Griffin is local NAACP 
coordinator. A letter to him trying to set 
up an appointment went unanswered * * * 
three phone calls failed to reach him. When 
I went to his home, a little girl living next 
doof told me simply, “He has gone away.”’ A 
little persistence, .however, uncovered the 
fact he had gone less than two blocks away. 
There I finally aroused him at 10 a.m. When 
I stated my mission, he “just remembered, I 
have an appointment in 15 minutes. But Ill 
see you at my church office at 8 tonight.” 
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Well, maybe he saw me, but I never saw 
him! And I waited there for over an hour. 

Bluitt Andrews, outspoken Negro critic of 
the NAACP, showed no reluctance to talk, 
however. To my question: “Why don’t 
these people accept the schools offered 
them?” He answered: “They are afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“That’s what I’ve been asking myself for 
a long time. I’ve finally concluded they are 
afraid of one another.” 

“Is sentiment shifting away from NAACP, 
since they have been unable to get the 
schools open on an integrated basis?’ 

“Some. One trouble we had at first was 
that none of our former Negro teachers was 
willing to teach in private schools. We have 
some who will teach now.” 

Dr. A. G. Rawlins, a colored physician at 
Farmville, said: “We have no problem here 
that a little commonsense, a little give and 
take on both sides couldn’t solve. 

“The NAACP talks down to our people. 
Decisions are made for us by outsiders. 

“Much of our problem is economic. We 
badly need some industries to come in here 
and furnish employment for our people. 
They won’t, though, so long as we are in a 
foment over schools.” . 

Roy R. Pearson, a retired oil executive, is 
administrator of Prince Edward School Foun- 
dation. Mr. Pearson finds himself in wide 
demand as a school consultant with inquiries 
coming from throughout the South. “We 
are averaging about two delegations a week 
coming here to investigate our operation.” 

So great has been the demand for informa- 
tion that Mr. Pearson has published a book, 
“Setting Up Private Schools” (available from 
Prince Edward School Foundation, Farmville, 
Va., at $3 a copy). 

What about the quality of schools op- 
erated by Prince Edward School Foundation? 

“They're fully accredited by the Virginia 
State Board of Education,” said Mr. Pearson. 

“Last year 39 of our seniors took college 
entrance board examinations and all passed. 
Of 62 youngsters graduating, 35 entered col- 
leges in 7 States and 2 are being trained in 
business colleges—that’s 60 percent in col- 
lege. 

“We have 67 teachers under contract. 
Nine of them hold master’s degrees, 57 have 
Virginia teachers’ certificates. 

“Our teaching load is 19 pupils per teacher 
in upper school, 23 in lower school.” 

We asked Prince Edward County Sheriff 
James Clark if there had been any increase 
in lawlessness among older youth, particu- 
larly colored, since public schools were closed. 

“Nothing noticeable,” he said. “If any- 
thing I’m inclined to think our youngsters 
are better behaved than when we had public 
schools. They have risen to the challenge 
of the emergency.” 

Sheriff Clark said he was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church where upper school was 
held. “And, you know,” he said, “those 
youngsters have taken beautiful care of our 
building. There hasn’t been a complaint.” 

In fact, one is impressed by the restraint 
being shown by all the people in Prince Ed- 
ward County. Perhaps typical is this note 
which a little girl sent to the Prince Edward 
School Foundation with a dime taped to it: 

“Dear Sir: My friend has told me of your 
problem. I want to help.” 





You and the Cold War—XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ss; 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the last article in a tremendously 
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valuable series entitled “You and the 
Cold War,” which has appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News for the past 3 weeks. 
The article which follows was written by 
Mr. Peter Lisagor, Washington bureau 
chief of the Chicago Daily News, and 
summarizes in an excellent manner the 
problems with which the free world is 
confronted in dealing with the Soviet 
threat. Mr. Lisagor has won wide ac- 
claim for his outstanding knowledge of 
international affairs and I believe it is 
most fitting that he should be selected 
to write the concluding article in this 
series. 

I sincerely wish that those of my col- 
leagues who have not had an opportu- 
nity to follow this excellent series will 
take the trouble to obtain back copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in which this 
series appeared. Having followed this 
series personally, I find that I am ina 
much better position to understand the 
complex nature of the Cold War than I 
had been before this*series started. 

It is my hope that the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs will give serious 
consideration to the possibility of re- 
printing this series in booklet form. All 
of us here in Congress frequently receive 
requests from our constituents for ma- 
terial which would help our constituents 
better understand the complex nature of 
the present struggle. I believe the Chi- 
cago Daily News has rendered an out- 
standing public service in bringing this 
very detailed analysis to the attention of 
its readers, and I am sure that Ameri- 
cans throughout our Nation would be 
grateful to have an opportunity to re- 
view this series in its entirety. 

Mr. Speaker, the last article in the 
“You and the Cold War” series follows: 
You aND THE CoLpD War, XVII—WEsT Must 

Face Facts oF COMMIE LIrFE—WE’RE IN 

STRUGGLE To SURVIVE BUT FEw AMERICANS 

Know It 

(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON.—The two “Goliaths” of the 
cold war are entering a showdown phase. 

Moscow is blatantly arrogant about the 
outcome. Washington is uncertain, doubt- 
ridden and plagued by divided counsel. 

To the average American, enjoying the 
highest standard of living known to modern 
society, preoccupied with crabgrass on his 
lawn and vacation plans, this war called 
peace remains a problem for the politician 
and statesman. 

He is vaguely disturbed by the headlines. 
He mutters about high taxes. He wonders 
why Berlin, Laos, the Congo, Angola should 
concern him. 

A nation that has mastered the art of com- 
munication has failed to communicate to 
him the simple fact that the Kremlin mas- 
terminds are at his throat. 

After the stark Vienna confrontation, a 
high American official confided that ‘“‘for the 
first time, I am worried about the future 
of my children.” 

His discovery was belated, but salutary. 
There may yet be time, however, if the 
United States and its allies find the answer 
to this question: 

“How do we apply our power, prestige, and 
purpose in the world to halt Communist 
imperialism?” 

President Kennedy, and those who pre- 
ceded him after World War II, have recog- 
nized there is no simple, single answer. They 
know the struggle will be long and taxing. 

Ever since Josef Stalin’s death and the 
Soviet development of a rough nuclear parity 
with the West, American policy has been 
based upon the uneasy belief that Soviet 
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Premier Nikita Khrushchev does not want a 
nuclear war. 

The Soviet ruler, Washington policymak- 
ers believe, would stand back in a show- 
down, before he risked destruction of the fac- 
tories, the dams, the cities, the dwellings, 
and vast public works the Communists have 
built in their 40 years of power. 

RUSSIANS THINK THE SAME OF US 


The Russian rulers appear to have made 
a similar Judgment about the West. 

The central difference between the two 
power blocs is that the Communists, goaded 
by a doctrine of inevitable triumph, are act- 
ing on their analysis with a ruthless, relent- 
less assault around the edges of their sprawl- 
ing empire. 

They are using intimidation, threats, 
strong-arfh imminent threat of nuclear 
methods—and guns (a fact that somehow 
gets lost in the talk about Cold War). 

They are practicing a form of brinksman- 
ship that would cause the late John Foster 
Dulles, who advocated it in theory, to goggle 
with envy. 

Instead of acting as though Moscow would 
shrink at a destruction, the Western Pow- 
ers themselves have shrunk at the prospect. 

Their uneasy belief that Khrushchev 
doesn’t want his cities jopardized has with- 
ered in the face of challenge. They hide a 
palpable lack of resolve in places such as 
Laos with bold talk—and a quick rush to 
the negotiating table. 

Twice since World War II, the actions of 
non-Communist states have brought the 
Communists to the conference room—the 
Berlin blockade and the Korean war. 

The latter was costly in blood and treas- 
ure, although limited in scope, but it halted 
a Red grab and undoubtedly upset the Stal- 
in timetable. 

On most other occasions, the Reds have 
waggled their fingers, sometimes threaten- 
ingly, often with a beguiling propaganda 
skill, and produced summit conferences and 
talks at lower levels. 

It is, of course, true that democratic na- 
tions lack the elbow room to maneuver en- 
joyed by the totalitarian society. They must 
operate within the restrints imposed by al- 
lies—and by popular will—to a far greater 
degree than do dictators. 

STILL NO EXCUSE TO DO NOTHING 


But can this excuse inaction in a crisis? 
Is it good enough to meet the challenge, the 
threat? 

Khrushchev says the West and the world 
have 6 months in which to accept solution 
on Berlin. 

He ridicules the nuclear test ban talks, 
plays a cynical game with Laos, smirks in 
triumphant expectation about Iran, jauntily 
endorses so-called wars of liberation, mean- 
ing wars that favor the Communists. 

And the Allies, until very recently, have 
viewed all this evidence with disbelief, with 
Micawber-like hope that if only another con- 
ference could be arranged, something would 
turn up. 

They have either forgotten, or chosen to 
ignore, that the West is not without im- 
mense resources, beyond the power to retali- 
ate massively if attacked. Fi 

In Eastern Europe, which has been the 
cockpit of two world wars, the Russians 
cannot count on support from the people 
in a showdown. 

The Poles, for example, barely tolerant of 
their Communist masters, would scarcely 
join a crusade to uphold Khrushchev’s vision 
of a well-ordered Berlin. ‘ 

Not even the East Germans—what is left 
of them after years of exodus to the West— 
can be wholly relied upon. The memory of 
June 1953, when they threw stones at Soviet 
tanks in a short-lived uprising, is not easy 
for the Communists to erase. 
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The trouble Khrushchev may be having 
with his Chinese Communist allies can only 
be imagined. 

But it, too, could be a brake upon his 
derring-do lest he abandon the leadership of 
the world Communist movement to his 
Peiping comrades. 

Unfortunately, from the available evidence, 
the Chinese Reds are also a spur to the 
Russians, demanding tough, revolutionary 
attitudes that may force Moscow to the edge 
of miscalculations and misjudgments. 

CONFLICTING ADVICE FOR KENNEDY 


In this situation, President Kennedy and 
his allied colleagues are beset with con- 
flicting advice—roughly three varieties of it: 

Those who believe Moscow will straighten 
up and fly right only if the United States 
shows the will to move its troops into place 
and to drop its big bombs, if necessary 
whether the terrain is favorable or not. 

(This group points to President Eisenhow- 
er’s decision to land troops in Lebanon in 
1958, an action based upon an intelligence 
misjudgment but which had the fortunate 
consequences of creating some stability in 
the Middle East and perhaps of causing the 
Chinese Reds to shrink back on Quemoy and 
Matsu.) 

Those who believe that nuclear war is un- 
thinkable and therefore no test of nerve and 
ought to be risked. Negotiate is their bat- 
tlecry. 

(On Berlin, this group would argue that 
the three Allied powers, Britain, France, and 
the United States, conceivably could improve 
their position at the conference table, despite 
Khrushchev’s clear, insistent warning that 
he wants them out of the city.) 

Those who believe the West can afford fur- 
ther losses without ultimately losing the ball 
game so long as it chooses the place for a 
showdown that promises at least an equal 
chance of success. 

(This group, like the others, believes in 
other tools, massive aid and assistance of all 
kinds to the struggling nations, domestic 
progress, better propaganda about Western 
ideals and motives, and all the rest.) 

Unhappily, the Communists are not likely 
to give the West clearcut options. Their ag- 
gressive designs are often ambiguous; they 
prefer to nibble away at territory and at 
the will of the non-Communist world to 
resist these tactics. 

Is there any light at the end of this ad- 
mittedly dark tunnel? 

A knowledgeable Soviet authority says 
this is the wrong analogy. He offers a sub- 
stitute. Imagine that you and your family 
are riding in a troika (a Russian vehicle 
drawn by three horses) in midwinter in 
Siberia, with the snow 6 feet deep. 

Your troika is pursued by a pack of wolves, 
ever gaining on you. You can halt them 
briefly by standing up and shooting one of 
the lead wolves. The pack will drop back 
for a time and then start the pursuit again. 

Or you can throw the baby to the wolves. 
This, too, will cause them to halt while they 
devour the child. But as soon as they hunger 
again, they will resume their relentless pur- 
suit. 

It is not a happy analogy but in its bleak- 
ness it tells something about the nature of 
the struggle, the need for strong nerves, 
clear thinking and a will to preserve a way 
of life, if not life itself. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). ‘ 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 








Cuban Tractor-Prisoner Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the May 26, 1961 edition of 
the Whittier News, a newspaper pub- 
lished in my district, a very thoughtful 
and carefully drawn letter concerning 
the Cuban tractor-prisoner exchange ne- 
gotiations. The letter was written by a 
constituent of mine, Miss Judith A. Cliff. 
Although the negotiations have failed, I 
think it is still timely to have Miss Cliff’s 
letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Under unanimous consent I include it 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

No Dea WitTH CASTRO 


Eprror: What price freedom? 'To what ex- 
tent will America go and to what extent will 
she permit her citizens to go on humiliating 
herself before the Communist Nations of 
the world. It seems to me that the line of 
demarcation, the take your stand point in 
history, the place to rise and say: “Are you 
for America or the international, one-world 
liberals,” showed its face to the Nation and 
the world this past week. 

At present 1,000 or more Cuban freedom 
fighters are sitting in a Cuban prison facing 
an unknown punishment. Will it be death? 
But Fidel Castro has said he will set these 
men free, give them their liberty. 

But now I ask you who stand for this 
newspaper and you who should happen to 
read this letter should I be so fortunate as to 
have it printed for you to read: What price 
freedom? 

Can the freedom of these men, the right 
to stand forth and walk straightly with their 
heads in the sun possibly be attained at the 
expense of the honor of the United States 
of America? Can anyone honestly say that 
these men, 1,000 of them, who are not even 
citizens of this country, would want their 
freedom at the price of seeing the precious 
state for which they fought so earnestly 
humiliated before the crude and brutal— 
communistic—satans who walk the earth 
today? But life is also precious, say you. 
Yes, life is sacred. But would one man once 
known as a freedom fighter, could one man 
who fought heroically to free his country 
from the blight of a monster who would en- 
slave him, permit himself to die groveling 
in the dirt before this same tyrant? Or 
worse yet, could he rightly be termed “free- 
dom” or “fighter” if his precious life was 
saved because he and that nation which 
would protect him, today’s stronghold of the 
rights of man, groveled and whimpered be- 
fore any Communist. dictation? The 
thought turns my stomach and should do 
the same to any person who loves this coun- 
try. 

Three well-known American citizens pro- 
pose to be the self-appointed speakers for 
the United States by submitting to the 
blackmail of this foreign overlord. What 
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right have they or any private citizen to cast 
our honor in the dirt? They don’t speak for 
me and never will. I’d rather die here and 
now, and I’m sure those 1,000 men would say 
the same, than see my country shamed be- 
fore the world. No one has any right to 
cause the laughter of the world because of 
the humiliation of this great Nation. 

Mr. Editor, I am only 19, but I’m worried. 
I’m worried about my country and its posi- 
tion and standing in today’s almost barbaric 
world. Don’t let the commies get away with 
it. Don’t let today’s youth face an enslaved 
tomorrow. Stand up for freedom at all 
costs—but freedom with honor. You are an 
adult. We teenagers need your help, our Na- 
tion needs your support. Speak out against 
this humiliating event—urge your friends to 
do the same. Don’t allow the American flag, 
Old Glory, to drop in the blood and dirt of 
Castro’s Cuba. Don’t let the people of the 
world say that we paid a ransom to a Com- 
munist nation, that we contributed to its 
growth by supplying the work implements it 
lacks, that America is cowering before a dot 
of a dictatorship (or even a giant) 90 miles 
off her own coast. This cannot happen and 
it will not happen, this I know. For I have 
faith in you and men like you. And in this 
hour of darkness and fear you and 1,000 more 
will stand up and be counted, will stand up 
to those who would throw this country at 
the feet of a foreign tyrant, will stand up 
for the great principles of the United States 
of America. 

JupiTH A. CLIFF. 





Faith and Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1961, the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
who at the present time is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Congressional Affairs, 
and formerly was a Member of Congress, 
and was also at one time a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, addressed the Kiwanis 
International Convention at Toronto, 
Ontario. He made a very thought- 
provoking speech, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FAITH AND WorRKS: THE KIWANIS 
CONTRIBUTION 
(Address of the Hon. Brooks Hays, Assistant 

Secretary of State, Kiwanis International 

Convention, Toronto, Ontario, July 2, 1961) 

Mr. President, Kiwanians and guests, a 
visitor from Europe told me in Washington 
once, after a trip across the continent, that 
an impressive thing about our two countries 
is the profound cultural and civic influence 


of the great luncheon clubs. In these groups 
are men who, though terribly busy, are not 
too busy to arrange practical means of ac- 
quiring information and generating leader- 
ship in public affairs. My friends said, “This 
has great moral force in the national life.” 
No organization has excelled your own in the 
exertions that justify this tribute from a 
tourist. 

As you know, Kiwanis is the only one of 
the historic organizations of its type which 
limits clubs to Canada and the United States. 
It is gratifying that such excellent forums 
are available for a discussion of Canadian- 
United States relations and a consideration 
of proposed solutions to problems that in re- 
cent years were permitted to become rather 
severe. 

As a citizen of the United States I earn- 
estly hope that our Government will do 
whatever is necessary to remove the causes 
of irritation that may be attributable to us. 

As a Member of the Congress, I had the 
great privilege in 1957-58 of serving on the 
mission which produced what has come to 
be known as the Hays-Coffin report. In this 
study which then Representative Frank Cof- 
fin and I prepared, it was pointed out that 
trade difficulties in connection with oil, 
wheat, and minerals, and differences over 
other economic policies were causing a de- 
terioration of the harmonious relations that 
had existed for more than a hundred years. 
I should add that, in spite of these develop- 
ments, the generally good Canadian-United 
States relations were in sharp contrast with 
the cleavages of the old world which had 
involved both of our countries. In the light 
of such severe world tensions the Canadian- 
United States differences growing out of com- 
modity and investment problems tended to 
vanish. 

The distinguished Prime Minister, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, endorsed the recommendations 
which Mr. Coffin and I submitted, and in 
line with these recommendations, and those 
of the Senator from Vermont, Hon. GEorGE 
AIKEN, who exerted splendid leadership in 
this field, both the U.S. Congress and thé 
Canadian Parliament have authorized a reg- 
ular exchange of visits by official delega- 
tions. One of these meetings has just been 
concluded in Washington, and I am confident 
that our Canadian visitors were convinced 
that the United States does not take Canada 
for granted. On the other hand, they would 
doubtless concede that finding a remedy also 
requires imagination and statesmanship on 
both sides of the border. 

It would be expecting too much to suggest 
that a perfect mechanism for adjusting dif- 
ferences can be devised, but it is apparent 
that great progress is being made in remov- 
ing an attitude of indifference which for a 
few years caused some Canadians to say 
that they would rather be penalized by us 
than to be ignored. 

The official concern on both sides of our 
historic boundary will lead to an eventual 
easing of every tension, but this will be made 
possible by the spirit of friendship and mu- 
tual trust that Kiwanis Clubs have helped to 
establish. 

An outgrowth of strengthened ties of good 
will and understanding will be more stable 
trade relations. Already our trade with your 
great nation almost equals in total volume 
transactions with all of Latin America, and in 
per capita terms is about 10 times as great as 
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our trade with that area. We are each other's 
best customers. 

Our security interests are even more vital. 
In this relationship our two countries have 
cooperated without reservation and the dif- 
ferences to which I have alluded have not im- 
paired defense arrangements. 

Perhaps the fact that our defense interests 
are inextricably bound together may even- 
tually make easier the recognition that eco- 
nomic interest should unite us, too, and that 
the implications of this fact should be 
cheerfully confronted. 

Underlying our success in the experiment 
with democratic government on the North 
American continent is a deep religious faith 
common to both nations. The institutions 
which sustain it are reverenced by our peo- 
ples. This faith I wish to speak of tonight, 
and it is in the context of world peril that 
I offer these ideas regarding the place that 
our faith has in the struggle for survival. 

We are aware of the debt we owe to those 
of less turbulent periods of the past. Our 
faith is pluralistic. Into the stream of our 
cultural life has flowed enduring values of 
British and French societies with the intri- 
guing diversity which each supplied in ethnic 
legacies. The Scots of Nova Scotia would 
find congenial company in our Appalachian 
Mountains where their sturdy cousins laid 
foundations for our culture. 

And the worshipper in Quebec’s pictur- 
esque chapels and beautiful cathedrals 
would have no difficulty in finding similar 
provision for his faith’s nourishment on our 
side of the border, even in the southernmost 
points such as New Orleans and Miami. 

I do not discount the significance of re- 
ligious differences. They are not dissolved 
in the beautiful fraternalism of ciub life, for 
you acknowledge the ignportance of firm re- 
ligious convictions. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to hearten us that these differences 
may be easily accepted with utmost good will 
and mutual respect—and an appreciation of 
the pluralistic quality of the continent’s 
culture. 

Kiwanis has helped to create an atmos- 
phere of understanding in which my appre- 
ciation as a Baptist of the historic contribu- 
tion of the Catholic Church may be expressed 
without embarrassing either Catholic or 
Baptist listeners. Under the aegis of free- 
dom we dwell together as fellow disciples of 
an ancient faith bound by Judaic-Christian 
concepts of man as God’s child with human 
dignity and individual destiny as the center 
of our concern. 

Individual freedom of worship and of re- 
ligious expression in public affairs is the key 
to our venture’s success. We believe that the 
final values of all existence are focused in 
the soul of a man. In the religious com- 
munity, men of differing political faiths meet 
in common worship; and in the political 
community, men of conflicting religious 
views assemble to advance the interests of 
all. This political community, to be well or- 
dered, must have the harmony and righteous- 
ness that religion alone can supply. Be- 
tween the extremes represented by the cyni- 
cal statement “the people are a great beast” 
and the equally cynical position of Robes- 
pierre who said “the mob is in the streets— 
I must find which way they are going for I 
am their leader,” we who seek to build an 
adequate faith for changing times will find 
a philosophy for human government. For 
government has become such a vital force in 
human life that religion must find an ex- 
pression in political performance. Imagina- 
tion and compassion in the arts of govern- 
ment are essentials if the social substance of 
faith is to be maintained. 

In the honors to be awarded and the re- 
sponsibilities to be assigned in public life, 
no one should be proscribed because of his 
religious affiliations. If in the interest of a 
full discussion of all relevant factors the 
voters examine an individual’s views that 
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are tinged with religious conviction, it 
should assuredly be done with sensitivity 
and with respect for the lines of demarca- 
tion between religious and political author- 
ity. Only in this way can the values in 
both the religious and the political struc- 
ture be conserved. 

Kiwanians, having had a part in soften- 
ing the effects of conflict between individ- 
ual businesses and between communities, 
may find in the complex world relations of 
this decade a new challenge for leadership. 
Contributions to international cooperation 
have never been so desperately needed. We 
live in an interdependent world. The un- 
derdeveloped nations have new aspirations 
to be met, and with them are new expecta- 
tions of the industrial powers, particularly 
of Canada and the United States. Our 
proximity and historic relationship to Latin 
America give us special responsibilities in 
this area, but those nations of Asia and 
Africa which also look to the West should 
find assurances that the awakened interest 
in South and Central America does not mean 
their own hopes for better living standards 
will be neglected by us. 

The defense aspects of the various pro- 
grams in which our two nations participate 
must not be permitted to overshadow the 
vast cultural and humanitarian influences 
that are involved in our official undertak- 
ings. As Secretary of State Rusk says, we 
would feel impelled to inaugurate loan and 
grant programs to help the young nations, 
even if there were no Sino-Soviet threat. 
And just as British capital and genius for 
enterprise helped us lay the foundations for 
unprecendented progress in North America 
in the 19th century, so in the critical second 
half of the 20th our two nations must gird 
themselves for a resolute and imaginative 
participation in the processes of world 
growth and adjustment. And there should 
be no playing down of the elements of com- 
passion and conscience as we interpret our 
economic and physical exertions. To be 
sure, we are aware of our own narrow in- 
terest in aid and development programs, 
but we also know that it is true of nations 
as of individuals that life does not consist 
of the abundance of things possessed. 

Dr. Raymond Miller, member of the Har- 
vard Business School faculty and longtime 
champion of better Canadian-American rela- 
tions, asked me to define capitalism for his 
book “Can Capitalism Compete?” and this 
is what I said: “Capitalism is private enter- 
prise with a conscience. If the conscience is 
lacking, then no amount of technical profi- 
ciency or managerial genius can prevent the 
breakdown of the system. Where there is no 
self-imposed moral discipline, Government 
will inevitably take notice of the problems 
created. The breakdown thus leads to some 
form of statism which marks the end of in- 
dustrial freedom.” 

And the conscience which the Judaic- 
Christian faith proclaims should be fully sen- 
sitized to the presence of suffering in our 
distraught world. I have had no thought in 
this talk with you tonight of arguing for a 
specific foreign aid program but rather to 
urge, in view of the fact that both nations 
are committed to it and with a bipartisan 
history on both sides of our border, that we 
should have a new conditioning of the minds 
and hearts of 200 million people in North 
America for the mighty struggles to redeem 
our world and to make the oneness of the 
human family a reality. 

In our struggle to provide the conditions 
for the flourishing of democracy in the newly 
independent nations of the world, we must 
not forget the power to sway men’s minds 
possessed by the challenger we face in these 
areas. The Godless faith of communism has 
revealed itself to be a considerable threat to 
Western idealism in the world battleground 
of ideas. We must prove that our faith in 
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the dignity of man and his eternal worth 
has greater value than the Marxist doctrine 
of man’s subordination to the state. We can 
only do this by displaying intense devotion 
to the principles we know to be right and 
just. Our enemy is often fanatical and per- 
suasive in his championing of his material- 
istic philosophy. Underprivileged peoples 
must be shown that only an idealistic phi- 
losophy of concern for the individual will add 
to their greater happiness and prosperity. 
But time is short. Hungry people will not 
listen to words that are not backed up by 
deeds. Let us here resolve to take whatever 
action is necessary to enable all men to ful- 
fill their noblest aspirations. 





Spending in This Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent campaign for election to Con- 
gress, I stressed the point that our ex- 
penditures for domestic programs would 
have to be related to what we necessarily 
were forced to spend for national defense 
and national security. In other words, 
we could not spend for every conceivable 
item which was promised by President 
Kennedy in his 1960 campaign speeches, 
no matter how desirable they might ap- 
pear to be. 

We must protect the security of the 
Nation. We must preserve its fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Otherwise, its security can- 
not be preserved. Also, we will have 
inflation, a rapidly increasing cost of liv- 
ing and difficulty in maintaining the 
value of the dollar in international trade. 
The election returns indicated that the 
voters of my district believed that this 
analysis was sound. 

Shortly after I took office on May 22, 
the President requested vastly increased 
defense appropriations. Yesterday, the 
Washington Evening Star carried a 
frontpage headline, “Big Buildup Or- 
dered in Soviet Arms.” On the next 
page, the Washington Evening Star car- 
ried an article headed “U.S. Defense 
Spending Facing Second Look.” This 
article indicated that further increases 
in defense appropriations would be 
needed and would be requested. All this 
makes it increasingly important for us to 
be careful about our domestic expendi- 
tures. It is a guns-or-butter proposi- 
tion. 

Yesterday’s Harrisburg Patriot-News 
contained a very interesting and instruc- 
tive editorial dramatically pointing up 
this same thought. I ask permission to 
include the editorial in the Rrecorp as a 
part of my remarks. It follows: 

How GOorEs THE SPENDING? LIKE A KITE IN A 
HicH WIND 

The tote board on the Kennedy spending 
race is flashing like a short-circuited pinball 
machine. The payoff figures keep jumping. 

Mr. Kennedy’s chart of programs has a 
striking similarity to the dark days of the 
depression in Franklin Roosevelt’s days. 
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But there is a difference. There is no de- 
pression today and no prostration of the 
economy calling for a program to pump- 
prime prosperity. Business is recovering 
nicely from the effects of the recent reces- 
sion. Government and private economists 
see bright days ahead and a boom in 1962. 

But whatever it is that the White House 
sees in the future, it is openhandedly pouring 
out multimillions of dollars that will result 
in a budget deficit this year and next, a fact 
that disturbs not at all Treasury Secretary 
Dillon. He calls it necessary for growth. 

\ MILLION AN HOUR 


Just how fast a spending pace President 
Kennedy’s administration is setting was 
brought to the Senate’s attention the other 
day by Senator JoHN J. WiLLIAMs, Republi- 
can, of Delaware. The Federal deficit, said 
Witut1aMs, is mounting at a rate of $1 million 
an hour, and the New Frontier is expanding 
Federal payrolls at the “rate of more than 
four emiployees every 5 minutes.” 

“The American people are just beginning 
to realize the enormous cost of the new 
spending programs of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration,” WILLIAMs said. 

What Americans are beginning to realize 
is that the President’s desire for more Fed- 
eral participation in big urban renewal proj- 
ects, housing, farm subsidies, foreign aid, 
more spending for old age, jobless aid, bigger 
layouts in science and education may be 
laudable but they are also costly. 

The President’s view is that all of this is 
necessary to keep the country’s growth in 
ascent. An Associated Press story rounding 
up the programs calls it “pouring on the 
coal.” 

What is disturbing is that this growth 
fuel is being poured on top of huge Gov- 
ernment expenditures for defense spending 
with which few people will argue. 

Even more disturbing is that the Asso- 
ciated Press was unable in its talks with 
administration officials to uncover any deep 
concern with inflation, an echo of Dillon’s 
shallow philosophy that future growth will 
take care of keeping inflation in check. 


THE URGE TO SPEND 


Whatever the logic of Mr. Dillon’s argu- 
ment—and it escapes us completely—the 
fact remains that there exists in Washington 
a@ seemingly insatiable desire to pour a few 
billions here and a few billions there in a 
climate of something for everybody. 

In recent days the clarity of this philos- 
ophy has been revealed with these develop- 
ments: 

The inflationary housing program adds up 
to at least $6 billion, possibly $9 billion. 

The increasingly costly highway program 
will draw on general revenues in addition to 
the higher special taxes. 

A speedup of the man-in-the-moon proj- 
ect will take at least $7 to $9 billion more 
over the next 5 years than the estimates of 
just a short time ago. 

Add to these a host of other expanding 
domestic programs advocated by the New 
Frontier and it is small wonder that the 
Federal debt limit has to be jacked up an- 
other $5 billion. — 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


What disturbs us, and many others, is the 
attitude of the Kennedy administration that 
it can undertake all kinds of new. spending 
programs at once without serious considera- 
tion for the damage it may do to the fu- 
ture of our economy. 

Ex-President Eisenhower, in Hershey 2 
weeks ago, put it this way: ‘The picture to- 
day, as I see it, is the Federal Government 
as a gigantic Santa Claus and we're the peo- 
ple dancing around the Christmas tree hop- 
ing for our presents. 

“And each package you get is marked with 
fine print so we don’t have to read it—‘You 
don’t have to pay for this but your grand- 
children will.’ ” 
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Mr. Eisenhower was speaking for a grow- 
ing majority of fellow Americans who are 
beginning to realize that. somewhere there 
must be a limit to the ability of even 4 
rich country to provide all things to all 
people all at the same time. 





Who’s To Blame for the High Cost of 
Living? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“Who’s To Blame for the High 
Cost of Living?” written by Arthur 
Mauch and published in a recent-issue 
of Successful Farming magazine. 

There.being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuo’s To BLAME FOR THE HIGH COST OF 

LIvING? 


(By Arthur Mauch, Michigan State Univer- 
sity) 


“Food Prices Push Cost of Living to New 
High”—this is becoming an all-too-familiar 
headline. Result: Farmers and farm support 
programs are taking much of the blame for 
increasing living costs. 

Here are facts to help refute false accu- 
sations against farmers. 

The Consumers’ Price Index, commonly 
known as cost-of-living index, in October 
1960, was over 127. This- means: Things 
consumers buy were, on the average, 27 
percent higher than in 1947-49—the years 
used as a base for the index. The index of 
food prices, however, was still under 121. 

We spend about a fifth of our income, after 
income tax, for food. So, food is a major 
part of the cost-of-living index. One may 
conclude, therefore, that the low cost of food 
has been a major factor in recent years in 
keeping the cost of living from being even 
higher, and in keeping inflation in the creep- 
ing stage. 

Looking at the cost of food through the 
eyes of the average factoryworker in the 
United States, the food bargains are even 
more startling. He now spends only 23 per- 
cent of his earnings for food. Only 10 years 
ago he spent 35 percent of his wages for 
food, 20 years ago, 41 percent; and 30 years 
ago, 48 percent—nearly half of his earnings. 

In addition, the quality of the food in his 
wife’s market basket has increased consid- 
erably. If the factoryworker were content 
with a diet such as he had in 1929, he would 
need to spend only about 16 percent of his 
current earnings for food. 

Though food prices have increased less 
than most major items in the cost of living, 
we can’t escape the fact food prices are 
higher at the retail store where consumers 
do their buying. In fact, they’re 21 per- 
cent higher than 10 years ago. Why? 

The facts are, that while the cost of the 
typical “family food market basket” in- 
creased $154, the farm value decreased $40. 
So we can hardly blame farmers or farm 
programs for this rise. During this period, 
profits of marketing corporations also de- 
creased by $5. 

On the other hand, labor costs increased 
$100, transportation costs went up $31, 
other business expenses advanced $60, and 
corporate taxes took an additional $8. 
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Consumers are demanding more and more 
costly services in their food products. Some 
call this built-in maid service. 

A study by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the USDA showed that a day’s fully 
home-prepared family meals cost $4.90— 
and took 5.5 hours of preparation. The 
meals from partly prepared foods increased 
the cost to $5.80—but reduced the time to 
3.1 hours. The menu from fully prepared 
ready-to-cook foods cost $6.70—and required 
1.6 hours. 

Look again at the first and last sets of 
figures. The extra cost was $1.80. The time 
saved was 4 hours. This means the home- 
maker worked for 45 cents an hour when 
she did all her own work. 

Millions of American housewives—with 
part-time or full-time jobs of their own, 
with youngsters demanding their time, or 
with good income from their husbands’ 
jobs—are not going to devote this much 
time for such a low wage. 


EFFECT OF FARM PROGRAMS 


A large share of the cost of Government 
support programs for farmers has been due 
to wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Corn and 
dairy products are important, too. But note 
these figures: 

In 1952, when milk prices were supported 
at 90 percent of parity—about $3.85 a hun- 
dred pounds—consumers paid an average of 
22.8 cents a quart for milk. In 1959, price 
supports were 77 percent of parity—about 
$3.06 a hundred pounds—and consumer 
prices had advanced to 24.2 cents a quart. 
So, while support prices dropped 20 percent, 
milk prices increased 6 percent: 

In 1948, wheat was supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity, or $2 a bushel. Consumers 
then paid less than 14 cents for a 1-pound 
loaf of bread. In 1959, wheat was supported 
at 75 percent of parity—$1.77 a bushel, and 
consumers paid nearly 20 cents for a loaf. 
So, while support for wheat dropped over 
11 percent the price of bread increased 42 
percent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The trends we have just observed are likely 
to continue for some time in the future. 
Hence, it is doubly important that we recog- 
nize the crue facts. 

The dollars-and-cents cost of food at the 
retail store has gone up. This has been due 
to the demand on the part of the housewife 
for built-in maid service, and the increase 
in marketing costs. .Food prices have de- 
clined at the farm level. 

Government support programs, costly as 
they are, have added only a small percent- 
age to our food bill. 

It may well be that some people confuse 
the “high cost of living” with the “cost of 
high living.” 





Representative Griffin’s Crusade on Back- 
Door Spending 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the unique 
ability of our distinguished colleague 
and friend, Rosert P, GRIFFIN, to ex- 
plain clearly complicated and technical 
issues is known to all of us. Such an is- 
sue of concern to many of us is back- 
door spending. 

Recently the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle carried an editorial embodying 
a recent statement by Bos GRIFFIN on 
this question. 
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May I urge that all my colleagues read 
this editorial and join the call to stop 
the raid through the back door of the 
Treasury. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial from the Muskegon 
Chronicle for June 22, 1961, entitled 
“Representative Grirrin’s Crusade on 
Back-door Spending”: 

REPRESENTATIVE GRIFFIN’S CRUSADE ON BACK- 
Door SPENDING 


In a statement a few days ago, Repre- 
sentative Rosert P. Grirrin of this district 
had some exceedingly pertinent points to 
make in regard to Federal spending. They 
were particularly relevant in view of the 
fact that Congress just now is considering 
huge new appropriations, along with an- 
other upward revision of the national debt 
limit. In summary, this is part of what 
Representative. GrirFIn said: 

“When one considers the staggering size 
of our $286 billion national debt, I think 
it is time to take a long, hard look at how 
we can avoid more deficit spending. First, 
since times are critical and demands upon 
us are heavy, the Federal Government sim- 
ply must put “priorities on those programs 
most vital. In addition, although our Fed- 
eral Government has become immense, it 
should not be relieved from strict accounting 
for every expenditure, if ever we are going 
to maintain a balance between tax dollars 
received and tax dollars spent. 

“One shoddy legislative and accounting 
practice has crept into our Federal fiscal 
procedures which greatly disturbs me. Start- 
ing with the law that established the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the 1930's, 
Congress from time to time has been author- 
izing some agencies of Government to draw 
funds directly from the US. Treasury with- 
out going through the customary appropria- 
tion procedure. This practice has expanded 
greatly since then and is now commonly re- 
ferred to as the back-door approach to the 
Treasury. It amounts to writing a blank 
check for back-door spending and freeing 
the spenders from accounting annually to 
the Congress. Since this device was discov- 
ered in the 1930's, some $107 billion has 
gone out the back door of the Treasury in 
this manner. 

“The Constitution clearly states: ‘No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
except in consequence of appropriation by 
law.’ Our Founding Fathers placed this pro- 
vision in our Constitution to assure that 
expenditures would be scrutinized and ap- 
proved regularly by Congress in the light 
of necessity, availability of revenues, and 
the indebtedness of the Nation. To the ex- 
tent that back-door spending has been per- 
mitted, Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibility.” 


Surely that is true. Yet the back-door 
method of financing continues to be em- 
ployed to a degree which Senator Byrp, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, calls the worst in history. 


An example is to be found in the hous- 
ing bill- passed by the Senate last week 
and now before the House. It is supposed 
to be a housing bill. Yet it “leaks out” 
money for other purposes which are only 
indirectly. related. One of its provisions 
sets aside $100 million for distribution to 
local governments to permit them “to ac- 
quire and improve mass transportation 
systems.” Without getting into any long- 
winded discussion, it is not likely that this 
money will be used to produce modern, ef- 
fective mass transportation that will pay 
its Own way. Instead, the money is likely 
to go to buy “dead horses” that will con- 
tinue to incur deficits. 


An even worse feature—the one Repre- 
sentative Grirrin has in mind— is that 
there is no thought in the housing bill of 
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matching appropriations to available 
Federal revenues. Enormous new sums are 
sought for the housing program and many 
others and at no point is there any thought 
of how the total outgo will shape up in 
terms of total Federal income. 

The new spending is incurred by the sim- 
ple process of going deeper into debt, in 
some cases by the back-door route to the 
Treasury. This means that the money is 
available to some agency with no require- 
ment that the expenditures be reviewed and 
authorized periodically by Congress. 

There has been much comment on what 
Americans can do for their country, not 
what their country can do for them. It is 
a valid point. It would be all the more 
valid ig the reverse proposition were cou- 
pled with it. What is the Government, in- 
cluding both Congress and the adminis- 
tration, going to do about ending ineffi- 
ciency where it is found and operating as 
it could and should? , 

Government has the right to demand sac- 
rifices from the people. The people have the 
return right to demand that Government 
tighten up on fiscal controls. The bigger 
the Government gets, the more important 
this becomes. 

One of the evils of big government is that 
back-door spending becomes increasingly 
the easier way. We hope that Representa- 
tive GrirriIn is joined by many others in 
Congress in the fight to give more than just 
lipservice to what President Kennedy him- 
self, in his budget message, referred to as 
“the necessity to hold firmly to prudent fis- 
cal standards.” 





~ Significance of the Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a brief 
editorial, printed in the Hillsborough 
(N.H.) Messenger of Thursday, June 29, 
of which Dick Howard is publisher, is an 
excellent essay on the meaning of the 
Fourth of July, and one of the blessings 
we received from declaring our inde- 
pendence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Hillsborough Messenger, June 29, 

1961] 
WuatT JULY FourTH Is ALL ABour 


Free enterprise, someone once said, has 
nothing to do with politics, or wealth, or 
business, or class. It is a way of life in 
which the individual, you and I, are im- 
portant. 

Free enterprise is the right to open a gas 
station, or a grocery store, or to buy a farm— 
if you want to be your own boss—or to 
change your job if you don’t like the man 
you're working for. 

It is the right to lock your door at night, 
the right to argue, the right to save money 
if you want to, or to blow it all on a good 
time. It is the right to speak freely about 
anything you wish, at any time you wish, to 
any one you wish to speak to. It is the 
right to ask a policeman to protect you, or a 
judge to help you. 

Free enterprise has nothing to do with how 
much money you have, or how much money 
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you don’t have. It has nothing to do with 
what your job is, or what your job isn’t. 

Free enterprise, said one who sought to 
define it, means the right to be yourself in- 
stead of some nameless number in a horde 
bossed by a few despots. Free enterprise is 
the sum of many little things, but how 
miserable we'd all be without it. 

In celebrating Independence Day next 
week, maybe we would all do well to give a 
little thought to free enterprise. After all, 
it was the Fourth of July that gave it to us? 





Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments in our handling of foreign 
affairs have caused serious apprehen- 
sions as to where our present policies are 
leading this Nation. The noted journal- 
ist Eric Sevareid, in a recent article pub- 
lished in the New York Post, and re- 
printed in today’s Washington Post, 
warns of the fallacy inherent in any pol- 
icy of softness and retreat in dealing with 
world communism. I commend this ex- 
cellent article to my colleagues, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

SHOWDOWN 


(By Eric Sevareid) 


I hope American nerves are strong; I know 
American heads are befogged. 

The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 
stage of the long struggle to determine if 
we can hold our world position short of a 
great war. We are in that stage because 
Khrushchev has decided we are. He will 
act accordingly, -which will force us to act 
accordingly—if we can clear our heads. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchev said nothing 
new. When he said, in effect, “No negotia- 
tions on anything unless it suits us tacti- 
cally, no disarmament agreement, no test- 
stoppage agreement, no U.N. save on our 
terms, no letup on Berlin’~—when he said 
all this, he was saying: “We have you. Why 
go on with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the Western al- 
liance cannot be pulled together, that north 
Africa will soon be wide open to Communist 
exploitation with central Africa to follow, 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands, that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United 
States, then impoverishing it, then breaking 
its will, is all over save for our helpless, 
thrashing convulsions, which will be inter- 
esting and from time to time dangerous. 

No doubt there are after-hours parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights—betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate 
by Castro’s subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
laughingly points out that he has short-range 
missile emplacements aimed at the lovely 
white city of Miami and would we care to 
test his will to use them. 

I imagine they play an uproarious game of 
“Can You Top This?” reading selected items 
from the British and American press. The 
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passionate claims of British Socialists that 
Britain will have more world influence if she 
gives up her atomic weapons must be a con- 
sistent funnybone tickler. These days they 
must particularly cherish the Whitehall- 
Lippmann theory that if we show willing- 
ness to renegotiate West Berlin, the Reds 
will obligingly give us at the bargaining table 
a stronger position than we have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying, 
hair-shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will of- 
fend “world opinion,’ knowing as they do 
that these is no such thing in the moralistic 
sense—the proof of which is that after all 
their crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy 
more influence and respect in the world than 
ever. They must love the British-American 
notion that the bosses of the new, “neutral” 
nations are somehow more highminded and 
spiritual than those of the committed na- 
tions. 

They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
servative newspaper executives, calling on the 
President, said “No” when he asked if they 
accepted his premise that the United States 
has entered the most critical period of its 
history. 

And they must love the large school of 
American liberals who assume that any given 
country, however, barren and illiterate, how- 
ever profound its background of violence and 
chieftainship, is capable not only of economic 
modernization but of parliamentary de- 
mocracy. 

They must love the liberals with social- 
worker mentalities who do not grasp that 
illiteracy, low wages, concentrated land- 
ownership and so on are not social prob- 
lems but integral parts of a system of life 
and therefore enormously resistant to quick 
change by anything less than the totalitarian 
disciplines the same liberals abhor. They 
must love the liberals who assume that be- 
cause a Marshal plan worked in modern 
Europe a similar plan can work among those 
regimes of Latin America where statistics are 
wild guesses, where trained economists 
hardly exist, where economic planning is 
finger painting, where, as between coun- 
tries, there is very little background of com- 
munications, normal trade or even intellect- 
ual interest in one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply in- 
grained is the American illusion that a ton 
of wheat can offset a ton of Communist ar- 
tillery shells, that a squad of Peace Corps- 
men is a match for a squad of guerilla 
fighters. 

But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
read the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard for the umpteenth 
time the pious theory that the Communists 
were gaining in Laos and South Vietnam be- 
cause the regimes there are “unresponsive to 
the people’s needs.” A burning sense of real- 
ity on a short fuse can make a quiet man 
shout (as I’m afraid it makes me shout these 
days) and McNamara shouted that the Com- 
munists are gaining in those countries for 
very simple reasons known as guns, bombs, 
fighters, and threats. 

Frightened people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning, but 
not necessarily the moral side; and we 
have to start winning soon. We are going 
to lose in several more places before we do. 
We may as well face the fact that we will 
also lose in places we cannot afford to lose, 
until and unless we are willing to fight, no 
matter the reproving editorials in the Man- 
chester Guardian, no matter what the tem- 
porary backlash of “world opinion” may be. 

The relations between nations are not the 
same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
our strength and determination. Lose that, 
and Khrushchev won’t: bother to sit down 
and talk again even to say “No.” 
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Needed: Labor Frontiersmanship in the 
Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
plex problems of the times require re- 
newed dedication and resourcefulness by 
our citizens—individually and collec- 
tively. 

If this is done, we can—I am confi- 
dent—meet the challenges conforting 
us. If it is not done, we may be in 
trouble. 

On the economic front, for example, 
there is a need for statesmanship, or 
so-called frontiersmanship, in labor and 
management. 

Traditionally, these have worked to 
serve their own special interests. 

This is still necessary. However, 
there is also a need for design and sup- 
port of .larger perspective policies and 
programs to serve the Nation. 

Recently, I was privileged to com- 
ment on aspects of this challenge over 
radio station WGN, Chicago. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
this address printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: LABOR FRONTIERSMANSHIP IN THE 
SPACE AGE 

As a nation, we face complex, difficult prob- 
lems at home and abroad. To meet these 
challenges, we need to more effectively mobi- 
lize our people and resources, design new 
policies to meet the unique problems of the 
times, encourage the full cooperation of all 
segments of the economy. 

Progress and security—a challenge for all 
of us—depends particularly, upon the dedi- 
cation and resourcefulness of our more than 
71.5 million working men and women. 

As a dynamic force in the space age, they 
provide real manpower and brainpower for a 
powerful forward thrust into the future. 

Traditionally, workers and their unions 
have been basically concerned with obtain- 
ing a fair share of the rewards of their 
production, including wages, better working 
conditions, job security, retirement, and 
other benefits. 

Within our free system, we need to care- 
fully and vigilantly protect and perpetuate 
the rights of workers to speak, to organize, 
and to bargain—to obtain a just share of the 
fruits of their labor. 

With a strong and growing voice, however, 
there also goes hand in hand a greater sense 
of dedication and responsibility. 

In these perilous, difficult times, the chal- 
lenges include the following: 

Adherence to policies in labor-management 
negotiations that spur, not obstruct, eco- 
nomic progress; and recognition of public, 
as well as worker, interest, in negotiations 
with management. 

In the struggle against communism, un- 
ions have also a great opportunity—yes a 
responsibility—to serve as a strong voice of 
peace, progress, and freedom. 

Around the globe, there is a uniquely 
strong, common bond among the workers of 
all nations. 

In contact with fellow laborers, elsewhere 
on the globe, the workers of the United 
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States and their unions have a tremendous 
opportunity to serve as dynamic trans- 
mitters of the ideas and ideals of freedom. 

They can present a true, realistic picture 
of how free trade unions can best serve the 
working people and the Nation; how free 
collective bargaining can create a workers- 
share-in-the-rewards kind of economy—not 
a trickle-down benefit for workers from 
either a cartel-like business system or a 
state-controlled dictatorship; how, under 
freedom, the worker enjoys respect for his 
rights and integrity, including the maximum 
degree of freedom allowable within an or- 
ganized society; how participation in gov- 
ernment “of, by and for the people” has. 
created for the American worker the best 
standards of living in the history of the 
world and promises ever-higher standards 
of living for the future. 

As we face the challenges ahead, then, our 
Nation—and the cause of peace—can benefit 
tremendously from a stronger, more creative 
public-interest role of labor in serving cur 
Nation in national and international affairs. 





Results of Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have mailed question- 
naires to the voters of my district to help 
determine their views on outstanding 
issues. This year, as during past years, 
the answers have indicated an interest 
among the people of the Second District 
in national and world affairs. 

The response this year disappointed 
me because only about 10 percent of the 
104,500 questionnaires I mailed were re- 
turned. This seems to me a small per- 
centage. I had hoped for a larger re- 
turn than in past years, and unless more 
interest is indicated I may be forced next 
year to use other methods of seeking the 
opinions of those I represent. : 

The returned questionnaires were 
grouped into six categories, which are 
self-explanatory. They included labor, 
white collar, farmer, business, profes- 
sional, and miscellaneous. The last 
category included unsigned question- 
naires, housewives, retired persons, stu- 
dents and others who could not be classi- 
fied in one of the other groups. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to me 
that those who did answer my question- 
naire gave substantial thought to the 
issues and problems involved. About one 
in three of those who answered took the 
time and trouble to comment in detail 
on these matters, and their comments 
help me to determine how best to rep- 
resent my district. I wish time would 
have permitted a detailed reply to all 
who answered the questionnaire, for I 
should like to have done so. 

I know the Members of Congress will 
be interested in the outcome of my ques- 
tionnaire, so under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the de- 
tailed results. The figures I use here 
represent percentages, not the number 
of persons who answered a particular 
question: 
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1. In order of their importance to you, 
number the six most important issues today. 
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! Less than 1 percent. 
2. President Kennedy says we will have a 
budget deficit. Should Congress (A) in- 
crease our debt, (B) increase taxes, (C) re- 
duce spending? 


| A B ( 
Labor... <a 13 | 20 | 67 
White collar..__.--_..- 6 | il | 83 
IR i ins cctees | 3 | 6 91 
Professional -.__..____- 7 | 19 74 
Business__..._-- 9 7 S4 
Miscellaneous. -__-_---- 4 | 7 89 
Weigh debabirnictanthianattanth 6 12 82 





3. Should exchanges of students, scien- 
tists, and professional persons between Rus- 
sia and the United States be increased? 





| Yes No 
si OE ee a a 67 | 33 
OO a ee sae 61 39 
a he aa 49 51 
Professional. 73 27 
Business 57 43 
Miscellaneous-.-..- 62 38 
All 63 37 








4. Do you favor continuation by the United 
States of its mutual security program of 
economic and military assistance to coun- 
tries outside the Soviet bloc? 











ee ee hee a Pt ey 74 26 
Wee CW... «ene tn--- 20 -- =| 87 13 
ie Bag ilcmiatmmnnn| 72 | 28 
ht ae iE er 85 15 
SNL, Canin cn uak pink ine wikis att 65 35 
Miscellaneous._.......-...--------] 72 28 
Wi cecetb bass oboe a I 80 | 20 


5. Do you favor (A) an increase in mini- 
mum wages to $1.25 an hour, (B) extension 
of minimum wages tO cover more workers? 























A | B 
| | 

Yes No Yes | No 

| 
Rs ils 20 86 14 
White collar. _......- 47 | 53 62 38 
WO toto os 47 53 68 32 
Professional... 52 48 49 51 
Business....-. 44 56 62 38 
Miscellaneous 45 55 69 31 
Meese cba ck 49 51 59 41 


6. Do you favor my bill, H.R. 3590, to 
grant up to $1,000 tax deductions to parents 
for each dependent attending college? 
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| Yes | No 

il ian ecchincte inking inineameaiaa 85 15 
wren ia. 205 beanie 82 18 
BN ee echisieiin utara bikinis eck 81 19 
iis stame tl pliant 81 19 
ee ee ee 83 17 
Miscellaneous. -_-...............--- 77 23 

82 18 


7. Should the Federal Government provide 























funds for (A) school construction, (B) 
teachers’ salaries, (C) private schools? 

bs A B Cc 

ee raat he she Pe 

| Yes | No | Yes} No | Yes | No 

——— 4 ee | | — 

Labor. 75 25 26 74 16 84 
White collar_- 45 55 16 s4 5 95 
Farmer. 44 56 25 75 11 8&9 
Professional 59 41 36 64 4 96 
Business___.--.- -| 57 43 14 86 | 6 94 
Miscellaneous._| 48 52 26 74 8 | 92 
Al c3.........| 01 Qi} 7 | 1! 90 


| | 


8. Do you favor admitting Red China to 
the United Nations? 








Professional. 
Business. - -_- 
Miscellaneous 





9. Should Congress authorize a voluntary 
Youth Peace Corps? 





Yes | No 
eal has ns i cee eo ba 82 18 
Le | SR ae 62 38 
Eg RO; Le 56 44 
PUR ict cnn cccctushokaece 64 36 
SI ei ns wp ontacaumpentnee 50 50 
PNR. 6 oct eccnnatuicepa 47 53 
Mii cnigitiais ghee baaahmnabagencn ale 59 41 


10. Do you favor an increase in earning 
limits of social security recipients? 


Yes No 

TO il cipinmclliccisitges daligaashiel 75 25 
I aii 6nd incendie toamee 80 20 
ee ee or 69 31 
eee ee 82 18 
nus babii cath ciaels ds Seis aA 84 16 
ROO inne nti nichctniientiog 77 2% 

Pehle aiinc cities cabipnatiateniaaliadend-s 79 21 


11. Do you approve the Secretary of In- 
terior’s plan to make our low-cost Pacific 
Northwest power available to southern Cali- 
fornia and other areas? 





| Yes | No 
II. . isnte cai ibpiins tits int btghanaea Dodie 37 63 
(3 | ear 32 68 
RT. ioe bores thenetinbdiemuansS 30 70 
Professional __-_--- acne pine oe abit 45 55 
IRS S rida now wiken balgielodine 30 70 
Ea ee 31 69 
I stead ssinns hieh ies oahaitheslaiabiedesadsitee oo 37 63 


Mr. Speaker, the results show that 
many people of my district are concerned 
with national defense. The fact that 
peace ranked second in importance is an 
indication many believe that a strong 
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defense is a deterrent against a nuclear 
or conventional war. Also, they recog- 
nize the danger of communism by rank- 
ing it the third most important issue. 

The fact that the budget and inflation 
were among the top six issues and that 82 
percent believe Congress should reduce 
spending is a strong indication the peo- 
ple support the principle of responsible 
Government spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that sub- 
stantially the majority in each category 
expressed the same view toward all major 
issues. This means the people of my 
district are solidly tied together when it 
comes to what is good for our country. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter 


ee OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday’s New York Times contained 
an article by Charlotte Curtis about Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carpenter, the new executive 
assistant to the Vice President. I have 
known Mrs. Carpenter for a number of 
years during the period she worked with 
her husband Les Carpenter as the news- 
writing team reporting for several South- 
western papers. 

I know most of my colleagues in the 
Senate are acquainted with Mrs. Car- 
penter and share my esteem for her rep- 
ortorial abilities. “Liz” Carpenter is one 
of the most energetic and capable re- 
porters it has been my privilege to know 
during my service in Washington, and I 
can think of no more appropriate com- 
ment on her ability than the statement 
contained in the article to the effect that 
when “Liz” accepted the position with 
the Vice President Mr. Carpenter hired 
three people to take her place. 

I congratulate Vice President JoHNSON 
upon his good fortune in being able to 
acquire the services of ‘Liz’ Carpenter. 
Because of the possibility that some of 
my colleagues may not have had the op- 
portunity to read the article about her, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 5, 1961] 
TexaN KEEPS VICE PRESIDENT ON TIME— 

ELIZABETH CARPENTER IS EXECUTIVE AID TO 

LYNDON JOHNSON—Ex-NEWSPAPERWOMAN 

Forsook JoB WITH HUSBAND FOR Post 

(By Charlotte Curtis) 

WASHINGTON.—Last week, while Congress- 
men brought their sightseeing constituents 
into her Capitol Hill office and reporters 
hounded her for news, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Car- 
penter was further refining the practice of 
frontiersmanship. 

It fell to her, as executive assistant to Vice 
President LynNpon B. JOHNSON, to work out 
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a schedule that will go into effect if and 
when the cameldriver, whom the JOHNSONS 
befriended in Karachi, lands in Washington. 
She was also completing arrangements for a 
Washington luncheon and a Texas barbecue 
and dinner in honor of President Moham- 
med Ayub Khan of Pakistan who is expected 
here July 11. 

“It’s this way,” the genial, news-trained 
Texan explained. “The Vice President is 
not one for ceremony. He likes to be in- 
formal and he wants entertainment that is 
tailored to visitors’ interests.” 

As a result, Mrs. Carpenter was trying to 
think up something special for horse-loving 
President Ayub. She hoped for something 
equal to the autographed baseballs and 
gloves that she obtained (with the help of 
the Washington Senators baseball team) for 
Mr. JOHNSON to give baseball-minded Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda of Japan. And she 
wanted this newest luminary to be at least 
as pleased as Vietnam’s Secretary of State, a 
visitor for whom she planned a boat ride on 
the Potomac River. 

TEXAS-STYLE RECEPTION 


“I don’t yet know about President Ayub,” 
Mrs. Carpenter said. “But I imagine we'll do 
something in the cowboy line. We have some 
wonderful rope-and-whip people.” 

She was working on arrangements for 
President Ayub with the staff of the John- 
sons’ Texas ranch, and if all goes accord- 
ing to plan, a group of Pakistani students 
will be scattered among notables invited to 
the barbecue—an arrangement similar to the 
inclusion of German-speaking Texans at the 


recent gathering for Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany. 
“Now the cameldriver,” she said, “is a 


different matter. He was supposed to be 
here in July, but his trip has been postponed 
indefinitely. He said he couldn’t come here 
at this time because of family responsibili- 
ties. We had worked out a plan so he could 
see the sights in Washington and the Vice 
President had wanted to take him to a base- 
ball game.” 
LIVE WIRE 

Mrs. Carpenter was with the Johnsons 
when they chanced upon the cameldriver, 
and she spoke of the casual, beside-the-road 
encounter as if Vice Presidents of the United 
States usually invited unknowns to travel 
thousands of miles to be their guests in 
America. 

“We were driving from the airport to 
Karachi when this man came out of the 
crowds and up to the car,” she said. “The 
Vice President got out, shook hands and 
talked with him. He said, ‘Come visit me,’ 
and the cameldriver allowed as how he'd like 
to, so we issued a formal invitation.” 

Shortly after she and the Johnsons re- 
turned from the trip, the Vice President ap- 
pointed her to the new, precedent-shattering 

ob. 
, Mrs. Carpenter is on energetic, gray-haired 
mother of two who never looks as if she 
is working against myriad deadlines even 
when her desk is surrounded by people and 
telephones are demanding her attention. 
She talks to visitors and into the green, 
pushbutton-studded telephone, the receiver 
of which she wedges between her shoulder 
and ear, while her fingers rap out notes 
and memoranda on a typewriter. 

“The New Frontier got more and more ir- 
resistible,” she said, explaining why a leave 
of absence from newspapering to serve as Mr. 
JOHNSON’s campaign press secretary had been 
lengthened. “The Vice President was my 
Congressman in Texas. Then he became a 
Senator, majority leader and now Vice Presi- 
dent. It’s natural that I should want to be 
a part of his team. 

Her job puts an end, perhaps temporarily, 
to the team of Leslie and Elizabeth Car- 
penter (Les and Liz, as they are known in 
Washington), a newswriting team that repre- 
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sents Southwestern papers and Variety. 
When his wife took the Johnson job, Mr. 
Carpenter hired three people to take her 
place. 

TEAM SPIRIT 

The Carpenters live in suburban Spring 
Valley with their children, aged 14 and 11. 
They share a car and an ambition to write 
a musical comedy about Washington politics, 
and this is the first time in their lives that 
they have worked apart. 

“‘We grew up together,” Mrs. Carpenter said. 
“Les was business manager on the Austin 
High School paper and I was editor.” 

When they were students at the University 
of Texas, Mr. Carpenter was night editor ind 
his wife was a reporter. Mrs. Carpenter also 
was the first co-ed elected vice president of 
the student body. They have lived in Wash- 
ington about 15 years. 





President Kennedy’s Judgment Improves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is little resemblance between Kennedy 
the campaigner and Kennedy the Presi- 
dent, but here is one instance where his 
change of tune has profited America. 
The following article by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 5, discusses 
the President’s statements on the status 
of the economy of the United States, as 
compared with that of the U.S.S.R. 


NIXON TO KENNEDY TO K.—KENNEDY CHANGES 
His TuNeE AsoutT NATION’s ECONOMY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WaSIINGTON.—When I listened to the Pres- 
ident of the United States the other day say- 
ing that we are outproducing the Soviets 
and that they won’t catch up with us even 
by the year 2000, for one moment I thought 
I was at the wrong press conference, or that, 
perhaps, there had been a recount and the 
other man had taken over, or that by some 
odd political alchemy the man who was talk- 
ing was President Richard Milhous Kennedy. 

Don’t get me wrong; I liked the spirit and 
substance of what was being said about the 
state of the economy and about the Russian 
gross national product moving up only 1 per- 
cent in comparison with the United States 
gross national product in 48 years. 

But somehow during the campaign I got 
the impression that it was that other fel- 
low—what’s his name, Nixon?—who was al- 
most alone in contending that the United 
States was running well in the race with the 
Soviets, and that Mr. Kennedy had persuaded 
a plurality of one-tenth of 1 percent of 88 
million voters that things had been going so 
badly for so many years that if we didn’t get 
a change of administration, the race would 
be over soon and we wouldn't even be on the 
track. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared to have two principal adversaries— 
Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon. Now 
he appears to have embraced one in order to 
dispatch the other. Or, one could fairly say 
that President Kennedy has hurled Mr. Nix- 
on—or at least his arguments—at Mr. Khru- 
shchev and scored a bull’s eye. 

Only a few months ago no two persons 
could have been much farther apart in ap- 
praising the United States-Soviet economic 
race than Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. Now 
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Mr. Kennedy comes within 2 percentage 
points of agreeing precisely with Mr. Nixon— 
and that is an economic statistician’s lati- 
tude. Mr. Nixon said Soviet production as 
of 1959 was only 44 percent of United States 
production. Last week the President placed 
it at 46 percent. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy warned 
us repeatedly that “if we didn’t get going 
again,” the Soviets would be on our heels 
momentarily. 

Here is why I thought I was hearing Mr. 
Nixon at President Kennedy’s press confer- 
ence: 

On June 28, 1961, President Kennedy said: 
“* * * it is my judgment that the Soviet 
Union will not outproduce the United States 
at any time in the 20th century.” 

On June 21, 1960, Mr. Nixon said: “By 
any projection that can be applied, there is 
no possibility that the Soviet economy will 
overtake our own at any time in this cen- 
tury.” 

Not long ago Mr. Kennedy was warning 
that the Soviet Union economy was growing 
nearly 244 times as fast as the U.S. economy. 

At times last year Mr. Kennedy put the 
pace of Soviet economic growth even higher. 
On February 10, 1960, he saw the Soviets 
growing, not 244 times our rate, but nearly 
**3 times as fast.” 

With respect to the President’s buoyant 
view of the U.S. economy, as expounded at 
his latest press conference, a New York Times 
correspondent wrote that economists in 
Washington noted a rather sharp contrast 
with “his stance and statistics as a candi- 
date in 1960.” 

There was a wide range in Mr. Kennedy's 
growth statistics in the campaign. In April 
1960 he said: “Why should we. be satisfied 
when the Soviet Union moves uhead 10, 11, 
and 12 percent and we move ahead 1% per- 
cent?” This statement leaves the impres- 
sion that Mr. Kennedy was saying that the 
Soviets were moving ahead, not two or three 
times as fast as we are, but six to eight times 
as fast. 

At his reassuring press conference, the 
President put our present economic growth 
rate at 3144 percent, estimated that it would 
average 414 percent, and thereby affirmed 
the same view which Mr. Nixon expounded 
in the campaign—that the Soviets would not 
catch up with the United States as far as 
we could see ahead. 

I do not mean that it is unfair for Mr. 
Kennedy as President to seize Mr. Nixon's 
stance and statistics. Mr. Nixon has no mo- 
nopoly on them and undoubtedly he’d be 
glad to help the President win any debate, 
kitchen or otherwise, with Mr. Khrushchev. 





Proposed Testimonial to Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘We Should Honor Him?” from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We SHOULD Honor Him? 

Fresh from her recent foray into U.S. for- 
eign policy, via the tractors-for-prisoners 
deal, that ubiquitous fountain of confusion, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is preparing to spread her 
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leftwing charisma in another direction. 
This Thursday evening, in the company of 
Adali Stevenson, Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas, Labor Secretary Goldberg, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Chester Bowles, 
and several hundred other of the Nation’s 
liberals, Mrs. Roosevelt will host “the Com- 
mittee for Walter Reuther’s 25th Anniversary 
of Democratic Trade Unionism.” 

Most of this will be merely a repetition of 
an earlier testimonial staged for Reuther in 
1949, at which time Chester Bowles de- 
scribed him as “the spearhead of the Amer- 
ican dream.” That he still is considered the 
spearhead of the “liberal” American dream 
is apparent from the letters of invitation, 
signed by Mrs. Roosevelt and Justice Doug- 
las, boasting that Reuther “has built a rec- 
ord of democratic trade unionism second to 
none,” and generally extolling his labors in 
the vineyards of the working class. 

It is a major syndrome of our times that 
Walter Reuther, who once boasted “political 
action * * * shall have first call upon my 
time and energy as president of the UAW,” 
should be honored by so many high govern- 
ment Officials. What can these people pos- 
sibly find praiseworthy about a man who 
has devoted so much of his energy, and the 
dues of his union members, to leftwing po- 
litical and ideological objectives? What is 
praiseworthy about a man who was s0 
enamored of the Soviet Union that on Jan. 
21, 1934, he and his brother wrote a letter 
from Russia praising the Soviet experiment, 
closing with the challenge, “Carry on the 
fight” for a Socialist America? 

What lack of national character permits 
influential Americans, including the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to pay tribute to a man 
who has fashioned a career out of trying 
to cripple the capitalistic system? What 
kind of man is this who, in the name of that 
“democracy” Mrs. Roosevelt finds so en- 
nobling, has long sanctioned beatings, van- 
dalism, bombings, and telephone threats to 
women and children? Is this the type of 
man the U.S. Attorney General should honor, 
or is it the type of man whose power the at- 
torney general should seek to curtail? If it’s 
true that the intellectual probity of a per- 
son is measured not merely by what comes 
out of him, but what he puts up with from 
others, this testimonial is a sad commentary 
on the dignitaries assembled in Reuther’s 
honor. 

How do Mrs. Roosevelf and her friends 
reconcile their fetish for democracy with 
Reuther’s part in the Kohler strike? Are 
they not aware of the undemocratic political 
activities of Reuther’s COPE? Are they un- 
aware of the official study by the University 
of Chicago which describes how Reuther’s 
labor machine took over the Michigan Demo- 
cratic Party by force and violence? Don’t 
they know that, after armed squads took over 
the Democrat conventions in Michigan, 
Democratic National Committeeman George 
Fitzgerald lamented, “I have just watched 
socialism take over the Democratic Party by 
Communist processes?” Aren’t they aware 
that the same official refused to attend the 
State convention of his own party to which, 
he said, delegates had been picked “with 
storm troopers guarding the doors and the 
chairman presiding with a baseball bat?” 

Surely the guests who will pay homage to 
Reuther on June 15 are not honoring him 
for his economic expertise. If so, what par- 
ticular program? His proposed Peace Pro- 
duction Board, a totalitarian plan not unlike 
Mussolini’s scheme for controlling the econ- 
omy of an entire nation? Or for his 1949 pro- 
posal to use idle aircraft plants to produce 
20 million houses, at a cost of more than $120 
billion? His proposed 100-year peace offen- 
sive, that would have been administered 
through the U.N., would have cost U.S. tax- 
payers $1,300 billion, and would have been 
available for Russia and other satellite coun- 
tries? Or for his proposal, during a 1951 
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radio debate, that salaries in the United 
States be limited to $10,000? 

The truth is that Walter Reuther is a 
powerful, dangerous man, whose demands for 
greater and greater Government control over 
our economic life threaten to destroy both 
the labor union movement and the free en- 
terprise system. What is needed is not a 
meeting honoring Reuther, or his Socialist 
proposals, but a meeting in which US. offi- 
cials, concerned with the public welfare, dis- 
cuss ways of curbing his unbridled, un- 
limited power, 





U.S. Frigate “Constellation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
4th of July the US. frigate Constella- 
tion officially returned to her home port, 
Baltimore, Md. I was glad to join with 
our distinguished colleague the Honor- 
able SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL in the ceremony 
in which the Constellation was dedicated 
as an inspiring reminder of our naval tra- 
dition. The return of the Constellation 
to Maryland is an appropriate occasion 
to review her honorable history. I con- 
gratulate the Constellation Restoration 
Committee on its work in preserving this 
historical ship and append the historical 
summary which was prepared by the 
committee: 

The history of the US. frigate Constella- 
tion closely parallels that of our Nation. She 
was the first ship of the new Republic to put 
to sea fully equipped and manned. It was 
the training of her crew of 220 seamen and 
40 marines, and the institution of gunnery 
practice under Captain Truxtun that gave 
him the title of “the Father of the U.S. Navy” 
and made the Constellation its birthplace. 

After the Revolutionary War such naval 
forces as existed were disbanded, for Congress 
did not deem the expense necessary. But 
by 1794 American shipping was being preyed 
upon by the Barbary States: Tripoli, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, and Congress author- 
ized the building of a small navy. President 
George Washington chose Joshua Hum- 
phreys, naval architect of Philadelphia, to de- 
sign the ships. Six frigates were ordered, 
the Constellation and Congress. of 36 guns 
and the United States, President, Chesa- 
peake, and Constitution of 44 guns each. 
The first ship laid down was the Constella- 
tion. She was built at Samuel and Joseph 
Sterett’s shipyard in Baltimore with David 
Stodder, builder, and Capt. Thomas Trux- 
turn in command of the operation. 

By 1796 the frigate had taken shape on the 
Ways and the newspapers of the day tell of 
the constant stream of visitors who went to 
Fell’s Point across from Fort McHenry to 
view this enormous wooden ship, 170 feet 
long and 40 wide. She was launched on 
Septen.ber 7, 1797 amid great fanfare. Dur- 
ing her launching every signal to the work- 
men was given by the ruffle of a drum, for 
she was under control of the War Depart- 
ment—the U.S. Navy was soon to be born. 

Months were required to rig and outfit the 
vessel. At last Captain Truxtun received his 
commission and on June 24, 1798, the Con- 
stellation put to sea. Her first assignment 
was the convoying of a group of 60 mer- 
chantmen along the coast. After this “shake- 
down” she was dispatched to the West In- 
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dies which were infested by French priva- 
teers that preyed on American shipping. 
There the Constellation defeated and cap- 
tured her first warship, L’Insurgent, the 
pride of the French navy; so thrashed the 
56-gun La Vengeance that she later sank; 
and from her great speed gained the nick- 
name “The Yankee racehorse.” 

During the War of 1812, the Constella- 
tion was blockaded in Chesapeake Bay by 
the British fleet. Nevertheless, she took the 
principal lead in the engagement at Craney 
Island where a British attempt at invasion 
was repulsed with the loss of 8 gunboats 
and 410 men. Again she fought the Barbary 
pirates in the Mediterranean in 1815, lead- 
ing a group of four American vessels in cap- 
turing the 46-gun frigate Mashuda; sailed 
around the world, calling at ports in China 
and Hawaii, paving the way for the “open- 
door policy” and annexation of the Territory 
of Hawaii; captured the brigs Delicia and 
Triton, and the bark Cora in the slave trade 
off the coast of Africa; was active during 
the Civil War in the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf of Mexico; took relief supplies to Ire- 
land during the famine of 1880; served as 
a training ship at Newport and the US. 
Naval Academy; and concluded her active 
service as flagship of the Atlantic fleet dur- 
ing World War II. She has been in com- 
mission longer than any other ship of the 
U.S. Navy. Today, still basically sound and 
original, she displays more service ribbons 
than any other warship. 





The Proposed Act for International 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
June 20, Dr. Donald C. Stone, dean of the 
Graduate School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a member of the Department 
of International Affairs, of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and testified 
on certain matters pending before us at 
that time. I ask unanimous consent that 
his statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By DONALD C. STONE, MEMBER 
OF THE COUNCIL’S DEPARTMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE HEARING 
ON THE PROPOSED ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE U.S.A., WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
20, 1961 
My name is Donald C. Stone. I am testi- 

fying here in behalf of the National Council 

of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. by 
the authorization of-its appropriate of- 
ficers. I am currently Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Public and International Af- 

fairs of the University of Pittsburgh and a 

member of the Department of International 

Affairs of the National Council of Churches. 
While I am here as a designated repre- 

sentative of the Department of International 

Affairs, I obviously cannot and do not pre- 
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sume to speak for each of the 40 million 
members of the 34 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations in the National 
Council, but I am presenting policies and 
views adopted after careful study, discus- 
sion, and deliberation by the Council's 
policymaking bodies composed of officials 
representatives of the denominations. 

The United Church Women, a general de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches, has prepared a special statement 
which has been submitted to your Com- 
mittee for the Record. 


GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


In keeping with the actions of the Coun- 
cil’s policymaking bodies, we hold it to be 
a Christian concern and a moral responsi- 
bility for the United States to take all ap- 
propriate action within its capacity and 
resources to promote economic betterment, 
social well-being, freedom, justice, and 
peace among the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding our own—and especially among the 
newly independent, emerging, and low-in- 
come nations. In support of these goals, 
the National Council of Churches has given 
its unceasing support to the improvement 
and expansion of technical assistance, loans 
and grants, educational exchange, trade and 
private investment, and other measures to 
improve the conditions of life and the crea- 
tion of free, responsible, and stable socie- 
ties. 

COMPETENCE OF THE CHURCHES 


For over 150 years, the churches have en- 
gaged in administering overseas assistance 
and cooperative programs to improve condi- 
tions of life on all continents. These pro- 
grams include education, literacy, medicine, 
public health, agriculture, industry, mass 
communications, and leadership training. 
In recent years the constituent denomina- 
tions and the National Council’s own Cen- 
tral Department of Church World Service 
have conducted large programs of assistance 
to peoples in distress around the world, e.g., 
surplus food distribution, disaster relief, 
village and community assistance. 

While we believe these experiences pro- 
vide a practical basis on which to judge 
the Government’s assistance programs, the 
position of the churches is based on moral 
and religious grounds. In the development 
of national policy and in the actual conduct 
of assistance programs, we are dealing with 
questions of life and death, the nature of 
man and his destiny, individual and cor- 
porate responsibility, and with questions of 
freedom, justice, brotherhood, and peace. 
These are moral and religious questions. 
Mutual assistance and development pro- 
grams go far beyond material considerations; 
they reflect moral and spiritual realities in 
international human and public relations. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS BASIS 


Two years ago we developed at some length 
before this committee the moral and reli- 
gious considerations which we believe should 
govern the policies and behavior of govern- 
ments. May I quote one paragraph. 

“We believe that governments, as in- 
dividuals, must conform to the moral law of 
God. The people of a nation, as children of 
God, have the obligation of promoting jus- 
tice, freedom, equality, opportunity, respect, 
integrity, and mercy in all relationships. 
So, too, government as the means by which 
people carry out their collective public con- 
cerns and and responsibilities, must fulfill 
these same obligations.” 

We then described the concern of the 
churches that official arguments in support 
of these programs often lack a solid ethical 
basis, and consequently are psychologically 
unacceptable to other countries. Moreover, 
they don’t ring true in the hearts of the 
American people. 

The favorable response to this testimony 
which was circulated to thousands of 
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churches indicates that they want the poli- 
cies and actions of our Government to have 
solid moral and ethical foundations. 

We of the churches are especially disturbed 
by some official arguments which have de- 
fended the program almost exclusively on 
the basis of narrow self-interests, stressing 
its value in counteracting Soviet imperial- 
ism without genuine concern for the welfare 
of people as people. We are disquieted by 
criticisms of oversea assistance which stem 
from a naive expectancy that people of ovher 
countries should be grateful for the pro- 
grams which we ourselves declare to be car- 
rying out in our self-interest. How can 
right feelings and genuine mutuality be 
created among nations unless moral and 
psychological conditions essential to under- 
standing, respect, and cooperation are fos- 
tered? 

Assistance should not be viewed as hand- 
outs or as charity, although charity by all 
parties is required in the conduct of pro- 
grams. Rather it must be approached as a 
partnership with mutual contributions and 
mutual benefits. The participating coun- 
tries—those of low-income and those in a 
position to contribute most—must feel as 
partners in a common enterprise aimed at 
achieving social advancement, stability, and 
freedom. 

STATED POSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Through the years the constituent denom- 
inations and the policy organs of the Na- 
tional Council have formulated definitive 
recommendations with regard to the poli- 
cies and operations of assistance programs. 
These have been presented to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on numerous occasions. 
They have included: 

The authorization of programs over a pe- 
riod of several years so that plans, opera- 
tions, and relationships with participating 
countries could be freed from impossible 
deadlines, crisis psychology, improvisation, 
and the waste which results from the one 
year programing cycle. 

The separation of development assistance 
from military assistance. 

Increased emphasis on measures which 
foster initiative, self-reliance, and adminis- 
trative capabilities of the participating 
countries. 

Greater utilization of the economic and 
technical assistance organs of the United 
Nations, regional organizations, and other 
international institutions, 

Strengthening and expanding the inter- 
national programs conducted by voluntary 
agencies, and placing greater reliance on U.S. 
educational institutions, business, and serv- 
ice agencies in the conduct of programs. 

Provision of larger sums for capital pur- 
poses as well as technical cooperation and 
the general expansion of programs toward 
the full extent of our capabilities as a nation 
and the capacity of the participating na- 
tions to absorb assistance. 

Improvement in the coordination and ad- 
ministration of programs and more effective 
recruitment and training of personnel. 

THE NEW AID PROGRAM 


We are pleased to note that the proposed 
act for international development and its 
explanation by the executive branch reflects 
these principles to a greater extent than any 
previous program. We again record our sup- 
port for these principles and urge their full 
incorporation in the new program. 

During the weeks and months ahead mil- 
lions of church members will review the pro- 
visions of the proposed program, the char- 
acter and extent of assistance, and the plans 
for its execution. Through discussion 
groups, conferences, committees, and coun- 
cils at local, State, and national levels, the 
extent to which the program fulfills moral 
and religious tenets and its prospects for 
effective administration will be evaluated. 
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A number of key questions will be asked 
repeatedly about the program. We believe 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Congress as a whole, and the executive 
branch as well as all citizens should apply 
these same questions to the program. 


THE KEY QUESTIONS 


First, does the program have a solid moral 
justification which reflects our concern for 
people as members of one human family 
whose misery, poverty, ignorance, and ex- 
ploitation must be relieved? 

If the rationale is limited to narrow self- 
interest, to gaining cold war advantage, or 
to buttressing military capabilities, the pro- 
grams will be resented abroad and corrupted 
at home. 

Second, are we discarding the false as- 
sumptions that through economic assistance 
we can buy friendship, earn special preroga- 
tives in a country, and expect gratitude for 
what we declare to be in our self-interest? 

While it is legitimate to set conditions for 
assistance, insist on internal reforms, and 
withhold or withdraw assistance if a coun- 
try fails in its responsibilites, we should be 
sensitive to the residue of resentments, 
frustrations, and inadequacies which have 
been left in these countries by colonialism, 
despotism, and impoverishment. 

Third, are we creating an acceptable ra- 
tionale of partnership, a sense of mutual 
contributions with mutual benefits, a sys- 
tem for giving assistance which is not de- 
grading or corrupting? 

Not only is the spirit important in which 
programs are worked out on a cooperative 
basis but the forms and arrangements will 
determine the psychological effect. Long- 
term, low-interest loans, for example, have 
advantages over grants; technical cooperation 
where there is a sense of joint effort is bet- 
ter than technical assistance which stresses 
doing things to or for people. 

Fourth, is the scope and amount of assist- 
ance as large as it is feasible to administer 
both on a bilateral basis and through inter- 
national agencies? 

Recognizing the relative wealth of the 
United States with a standard of income in 
some instances 30 times greater than in 
other countries, the sizeof the program 
should be based on what can be done effec- 
tively and the assimilating ability of the co- 
operating countries, rather than on some 
arbitrary figure of what has been done in 
the past or even on a percentage of national 
income. 

Fifth, do we view the program as an un- 
fortunate burden which we grudgingly 
finance, or do we thank God for the oppor- 
tunity and the resources to contribute to the 
great mutual effort of reducing hunger, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy, and of overcoming the 
forces of despotism and exploitation? 

We believe that nations as well as indi- 
viduals are accountable as stewards, and that 
sharing and creative service are a privilege 
and a joy. Collective selfishness and indul- 
gence is as self-defeating as individual self- 
ishness and indulgence. 

Sixth, do the authorizations permit long- 
term planning and execution so that there 
can be orderly, prudent, and efficient use of 
funds? 

The conduct of the program on a hand-to- 
mouth basis or by fits and starts prevents 
effective planning, design of projects, em- 
ployment of personnel, and scheduling of 
work, both by the cooperating countries and 
by U.S. agencies. This confusion and un- 
certainty bewilder other countries, sap con- 
fidence in our reliability, and impairs the 
effectiveness of the administering agencies. 

Seventh, are the several methods or tools 
of development fully coordinated? 

Unless loans, grants, technical assistance, 
surplus products, investment guarantees, 
measures which foster trade and the use 
of private resources, exchange programs, and 
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other aids to development are under unified 
administration, confusion and inefficiency 
are inevitable. The task of coordinating 
United States with a score of international 
agency activities is enough of a problem. 

Eighth, is the personnel the most talented 
the Nation can supply, are personnel selected 
on the basis of moral and spiritual fitness 
aS well as technical competence, do they re- 
ceive adequate training for this difficult and 
delicate task? 

We believe that many of the finest citi- 
zens of America will come forward if the 
Congress and the executive branch will dem- 
ohstrate their enthusiastic support for the 
aid program, underwrite it for the period 
of years which success requires, and show a 
determination to provide administration with 
the fullest integrity, vision, and moral pur- 
pose. 

NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

We believe the full application of these 
criteria would give the people of the world 
new hope and help restore America’s posi- 
tion of leadership. 

We of the churches will continue to foster 
study and discussion of substantive policy 
and of administration in respect to the rel- 
evant moral and religious principles. 

However, we need farsighted and coura- 
geous leaders in both the Congress and the 
executive branch to provide direction. Few 
of our citizens can be expected to understand 
the technical aspects and administrative 
ramifications of the program. But all people 
have a conscience and respond when the 
moral principle is clear. 





Free Enterprise System Means * * * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Colorado’s very able State representa- 
tives, Mr. Robert Schafer of Boyero, 
Colo., recently sponsored an essay con- 
test among the students of the high 
schools in two counties. Students were 
asked to explain in their own words 
what the free enterprise system means. 
The winner in Lincoln County, Colo., 
was Jerol Grenawalt, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Grenawalt, of Limon. 

It is gratifying indeed to read Jerol’s 
answers to the 12 parts of this question. 
Published in a recent issue of the Limon 
Leader, the answers given by this high 
school senior are most reassuring in 
their reflection of the degree of under- 
standing and appreciation of American 
traditions and institutions among many 
of our young people who are approach- 
ing their age of responsibility. I ask 
unanimous consent that Jerol’s winning 
essay be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD. 

Following are the answers that Jerol 
Grenawalt, Limon High School senior, gave 
in the competition recently judged in which 
he won a prize of $300 given by Robert 
Schafer of Boyero. The last part of the 
test was this series of essay-type questions. 

1. Please complete this in your own words. 
To me the free enterprise system means: 

“To me the free enterprise system means 
the right of an individual to shape his own 
economic destiny. A man can choose 
whether he shall work for. another man or 
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own a business of his own. In the case of 
owning his own business, he can decide, the 
type of products or services he will offer. 
The business will be his, and he will be the 
one who enjoys the profits or suffers the 
losses. He will be in direct competition with 
other businesses and will therefore try to 
offer the best possible commodity for the 
fairest possible price. The success of the 
system stems from the fact that it is the 
individual who displays the most incentive 
and ambition who will receive the rewards. 
In order to preserve the competitive status 
of the system, there should be a Government 
to regulate the economy and protect the 
rights of the individual. I feel that Govern- 
ment should do these things to preserve 
the system, and should not be allowed to 
grow to the point that it limits the liberty of 
the individual.” 

2. How would you view the present in- 
come tax structure as it pertains to the 
future of our country? 

“I feel that the income tax system pres- 
ently in use in our country is not in ac- 
cordance with our belief in capitalism and 
free enterprise. The very magnitude of the 
taxation is due to the fact that our Govern- 
ment is involved in so many activities that 
it requires huge sums of money to carry them 
out. The individuals who make up the 
highest bracket of the tax system must pay 
over 90 percent of their income to the Fed- 
eral Government. To me, this is in direct 
contradiction with my belief in free enter- 
prise. I agree that those who have more 
should pay more, but not to such a fantastic 
extent. Why should a man set out to begin 
a business, take all the risks involved, and 
struggle to build his enterprise, when all 
he can expect if and when he reaches the top 
is for the Government to take most of it 
away? 

“I also feel that the tax system is unfair 
to the private businessman when it does not 
require some groups in a community to pay 
Federal income taxes. My example of this 
is the agricultural cooperative system which 
is a fixture in most small towns in this area. 
This cooperative does not have to pay Federal 
income tax, and is therefore helped by the 
Government to provide unfair competition 
to the man who is in business for himself.” 

3. There are antitrust laws in the United 
States (recently invoked against a number of 
electric companies). and they are used. Do 
you feel that these laws are a safeguard to 
our free enterprise system of government 
when considered in the intent of the Consti- 
tution? 

“Yes, I believe that antitrust laws are, 
when considered in the original intent of 
the Constitution, essential to the efficient 
functioning of our free enterprise system. 
They represent the true purpose of govern- 
ment in the system, that is, to prevent one 
group from establishing a monopoly and be- 
coming overly powerful. Competition is the 
lifeblood of the free enterprise system. 
When a group is allowed to become so power- 
ful that it can eliminate its competition, 
then it has eliminated the very basis of our 
system, and should be regulated.” 

4. Woodrow Wilson said, “Liberty has never 
come from government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history of 
liberty is a history of resistance. The history 
of liberty is a history of limitations of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it.” 
Is it your opinion that this leader of his 
party and President of the United States 
gave this thought to history as a warning 
for the future good of his country, and if so 
do you feel the people have taken what he 
said as an understanding of liberty? 

“Yes, I believe there is a very definite and 
important message to be derived from Mr. 
Wilson’s statement. The meaning is especi- 
ally evident today, in the light of increasing 
Government powers and influences through- 
out our society. In my opinion, well-man- 
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aged Government can, through an efficient 
system of basic controls and regulations 
guarantee liberty to the people with a mini- 
mum of interference. 

“If Mr. Wilson could see our society today, 
he would probably feel that his warning was 
not being heeded. People of today seem 
to want more and more government in their 
lives. They want more controls, aids, grants, 
and subsidies for just about everything. I 
believe that people should do more for them- 
selves, and reduce the powers of the govern- 
ment that is actually limiting their liberty.” 

5. Abraham Lincoln came up with the fol- 
lowing statement that has been little pub- 
licized, ‘‘Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable, it is positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built.” Put your own 
interpretation of this in the light of today. 

“Property is the badge of achievement in 
our economic system. It is the goal and 
reward of the individual who takes the risks 
involved in developing an enterprise. It is 
an inherent part of capitalism; all produc- 
tive effort is directed toward the acquisition 
of property. There are those who speak out 
against emphasis on property, saying that 
our country is becoming too materialistic. 
This may be true to a degree, but the im- 
portance of property as a goal in our free 
enterprise system should not be under- 
mined.” 

6. George Washington, perhaps made one 
of the most significant statements concern- 
ing government when he said, “Government 
is not reason, it is not eloquence—it is 
force. Like fire it is a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master.” As you understand gov- 
ernment in the United States today, use 
Washington’s statement and correlate it 
with his comparison to fire. 

“TI agree that government can be very well 
compared with fire—a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master. It is force—a force that 
can act either for or against its creators, 
depending upon the powers given it by them. 
It can grow in strength until it reaches the 
point where it actually defeats its original 
purpose, that is, to protect the people’s 
liberty. Like fire, it should be used only 
when necessary and should be watched and 
not allowed to get out of control.” 

7. Theodore Roosevelt said, “The things 
that will destroy America are prosperity at 
any price, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” Do you feel 
that the destruction he mentioned is still far 
off? Rome was destroyed by similar means. 

“No, this destruction could lie in the not- 
too-distant future, if we as American citizens 
do not wake up and remedy the problems 
that threaten the basic foundations of our 
democratic society. The average citizen of 
today does not feel the strong spirit of na- 
tionalism that was evident in the pioneers 
of our earliest history. He has tended to 
set aside the spiritual and idealistic sections 
of life, and there is more inclination toward 
materialism. Our technology has produced 
work-saving devices and automation to the 
point that our existence is truly one of soft 
living. We must strive to defeat these prob- 
lems and reestablish our national values if 
we are to survive as a nation of free people.” 

8. Ben Franklin said, “Those who would 
give essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” Are we as a people today purchasing 
this temporary safety, and in what forms if 
you feel we are? 

“Yes, I feel that we are purchasing tem- 
porary safety and security and, at the price 
we are paying for it, it is hardly a bargain. 
The Government is giving us so-called safety 
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and security in the forms of farm price 
subsidies, Federal aids to transportation, 
unemployment compensation, and by many 
other means. These programs are all in- 
tended to help the people, and they do in 
their specific program area. But I feel that, 
on the whole, Federal influences and con- 
trols are limiting the individual’s liberty, I 
believe that Americans should break the 
hold of leftover New Deal legislation and give 
liberty back to the individual.” 

9. Comment on this statement: “Human 
rights are more important than property 
rights.” 

“After studying the statement by the Su- 
preme Court Justice, George Sutherland, I 
feel that property rights can be defined in 
two ways. If we say the right of property, 
there is no doubt as to the truth of the state- 
ment, since property itself can have no rights 
of its own. But if we interpret it to mean 
the right to property, then the statement 
takes the form, ‘the whole is more impor- 
tant than one of its individual parts.’ By 
this, I mean the right to property is certainly 
one of the individual rights which make up 
human rights as ‘a group. If you remove one 
of the individual components, then the whole 
cannot exist as before, therefore, I do not feel 
that human rights can be considered more 
important than the right to property.” 

10. Comment on the statement: “We're 
paying for it, so we might as well get our 
share.” 

“In regard to the statement, I shall take 
it as referring to Government. Yes, we’re 
paying for it, and it’s costing plenty. But I 
feel that we're actually getting more than 
our share. More in the forms of increasing 
controls, limits, aids, subsidies, and things 
of that type. I feel that we are giving Gov- 
ernment many of the problems and respon- 
sibilities that we could better solve our- 
selves. In addition to this, the Government 
is even doing things that compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. The New Deal had its place, 
but its time has passed, and I feel that we 
should look to the American spirit of indi- 
vidualism if we are to continue existing as 
a free and capitalistic state.” 

11. The size of the national debt doesn’t 
matter because we owe it to ourselves. Com- 
ment on this: 

“I certainly do not agree with this state- 
ment. How can anyone say that the size of 
the debt does not matter, for any reason, 
when the yearly interest alone is costing us 
more than the entire Federal budget of a 
given year of our early history as a nation? 
Each year, we manage to pay the interest for 
that year, but barely make a dent in the 
principal. This money is owed to insurance 
companies, banks, and private citizens, for 
the most part. Repudiation of the debt 
would result in utter collapse of our econ- 
omy. The government of a country must 
be on a farily sound financial foundation if 
that country’s economy is to thrive at all. 
We must keep the size of this debt as low as 
we can, lest the people should lose faith 
in the financial soundness of our economic 
system.” 

12. There are two farmers who make 
their entire living from the production of 
hogs. Farmer A is a good manager and has 
made much money from his hog enterprise. 
Farmer B is a rather poor manager and is 
often in financial trouble. Suddenly one 
day farmer.B is wiped out with a plague of 
hog cholera. What part should the Govern- 
ment play in protecting this man from going 
bankrupt? Would it make any difference if 
instead of the cholera, a tornado struck the 
farm and wiped Farmer B out? Suppose the 
situation was reversed and farmer A was the 
victim of these circumstances? 

“In the instance of farmer B being wiped 
out by hog cholera, I feel that the Govern- 
ment shouldn’t be too lenient or helpful. 
The plague could have probably been pre- 
vented by vaccination. If the Government 
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is going to be waiting as a cushion for peo- 
ple like farmer B, then there will be too 
many poor managers, Just blundering into 
an enterprise with the comforting thought 
that the Government will be waiting to take 
care of them if anything goes wrong. 

“I feel that when farmer B is struck by 
a tornado, the Government should help him 
to a degree. He couldn’t prevent the tor- 
nado, but he could have carried insurance. 

“Farmer A, being a good manager, prob- 
ably won’t need Government help due to his 
good credit rating; he could get a loan from 
a bank. Besides, if he is such a good man- 
ager, he would have vaccinated his hogs and 
carried insurance against the tornado.” 





Du Bois, Pa., Selected as the Site for the 
National Shrine of Firemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Du Bois, Clearfield County, Pa., in 
my congressional district, has been se- 
lected as the site for the National Shrine 
of Firemen by the National Firemen’s 
Association, a rapidly expanding organ- 
ization of volunteer and paid firemen 
throughout the Nation. 

This honor, which has been bestowed 
upon Du Bois, is a tribute to the five vol- 
unteer fire companies of Du Bois who 
have always taken great pride in main- 
taining their equipment and firefighting 
ability at the highest peak of efficiency. 

For years the idea of a national shrine 
for firemen has been the subject of dis- 
cussion by Du Bois firemen, and the lead- 
ership of Mr. L. K. “Bud” Johnston, af- 
fectionately known as “Mr. Fireman” 
of the area, is credited with gaining this 
outstanding recognition for his home 
town of Du Bois. 

Today there are more than 300,000 
well-trained firemen throughout Amer- 
ica who stand ready to answer the fire 
alarm tappers and gongs. The national 
shrine to be located at Du Bois, Pa., will 
stand as an enduring monument to the 
firefighters of the Nation. 

The following article which appeared 
in the June 26, 1961, issue of the Du Bois 
(Pa.) Courier-Express, together with an 
editorial in the June 28, 1961, edition, 
reveals details regarding the selection of 
Du Bois, Pa., as the site for the 
National Shrine of Firemen. 

FELICITATIONS, FIREMEN, ESPECIALLY BupD 

JOHNSTON 

Felicitations, hearty felicitations, are in 
order to L. K. (Bud) Johnston, “Mr. Fire- 
man” of our area. 

For through strong efforts by Mr. Johnston 
and good, coordinated promotion, Du Bois has 
been selected as the site for the National 
Shrine of Firemen by the National Firemen’s 
Association. 

Selection of Du Bois as the shrine site 
means recognition for our community—just 
as baseball’s hall of fame is located at Coop- 
erstown; just as the football and golf 
shrines are established in various corners of 
the country. 

The preliminary drawings have been pre- 
pared for the firemen’s shrine—a one-story 
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building to house records and new and old 
equipment used by firefighters through the 
years. 

An invaluable historic adjunct to Du Bois 
is soon to come into existence. 

This will mean a mecca of interest and 
attraction for thousands of persons who will 
visit the city. This will mean increased 
business to our community. It will mean an 
influx of visitors. 

For the shrine will serve as not only a 
monument to the past firemen’s generations, 
but as a living mecca for attracting visitors— 
who will want to view the exhibits and the 
countless firemen’s records, stories, and para- 
phernalia of gone-by days. 

Bud Johnston was on the alert in his ef- 
forts to locate the shrine in Du Bois. We 
warmly applaud him for all his untiring 
efforts, and to all his associates for reaching 
the decision to establish the firemen’s shrine 
here—we say, Thanks a million; Du Bois ap- 
preciates your decision. 





L. K. JOHNSTON HANDLING LOCAL DETAILS 


Du Bois has been selected as the site for 
the National Shrine of Firemen. 

L. K. Johnston, of Maple Avenue, who 
has been active in the National Association 
of Firemen, announced today that the na- 
tional president has given the “green light” 
to the project. 

Preliminary drawings have been prepared 
for the shrine—a one-story building which 
will house records and new and old equip- 
ment used by firemen down through the 
years. 

The National Association of Firemen is 3 
rapidly expanding organization of volunteer 
and paid firemen. The association now func- 
tions in a dozen States, mostly along the 
eastern seaboard. The Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, it will be remembered, had its first State 
convention in Du Bois about 8 years ago. L. 
K. “Bud” Johnston has been active in the 
State and national organizations for that 
many years. 

When the national organization eyed Du 
Bois as the possible site for the national 
shrine, Mr. Johnston was named chairman of 
the national shrine committee. 

No definite site in Du Bois has been se- 
lected for the shrine here. The committee 
has sever local locations now under study. 


The fact that Du Bois has always been 
active in firemen organizations and has an 
active and strong firemen department were 
big items in the selection of Du Bois as the 
site of the national shrine. Mr. Johnston, 
who currently serves on the advisory board of 
the national organization, was instrumental 
in keeping Du Bois in the forefront for the 
shrine. 





The Tax Is Mounting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, taxes 
loom large in the minds of our citizens. 
An editorial, printed in the Rochester 
(N.H.) Courier. of June 29, of which 
E. J. Lynks is publisher, points out one 
of the reasons why people are so con- 
cerned about their taxes, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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Sometime about the middle of May, give 
or take a day, “Tax Freedom Day” was 
quietly celebrated. 

That’s the day when Mr. Citizen has earned 
enough money, since January, to pay his 
taxes to the Government, and he could feel 
free to use his money paying his own per- 
sonal bills. 

In 1910, the day of completing what was 
owed the Government fell on February 28. 

It crept up to March 27 in 1940 and moved 
on to May 9 in 1960. 

If this final payment day keeps moving 
ahead next year we may be working half 
the year for the Government and the other 
half for us and our family. 

Thirty years ago, the Federal Government 
skimmed 4 percent off the top of the family 
income. 

Today, about 20 percent is taken. 





Representative Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address of the Honorable 
Alvin Friedman, of Nashville, Tenn., one 
of Nashville’s outstanding citizens, be- 
fore the Old Hickory Scottish Rite Club 
on April 25, 1961, which will be of spe- 
cial interest to the entire membership 
and all citizens vitally interested in the 
preservation of our national lawmaking 
assembly, the Congress of the United 
States, and our system of government: 

The Congress of the United States has 
been called the world’s best hope of a rep- 
resentative government. Of all the major 
parliaments, it is the only effective bicam- 
eral legislature. This is because of the Sen- 
ate. Other nations have secondary, not sec- 
ond, chambers. The United States is dif- 
ferent; our upper House has waxed and 
fiourished, whereas in Britain and France, 
for two examples, the senior Chamber is 
either so feeble or actually powerless as to 
be a mere legislative ornament. 

It was not so planned. Indeed, the Sen- 
ate exists only as the result of a political 
deal. The Constitutional Convention of 
1787 was deadlocked between the larger and 
smaller States over representation in the new 
Congress. The larger States wanted this to 
be on the basis of population; the smaller 
ones, to protect themselves, wanted equality 
regardless of population. The Founding 
Fathers, with an effective Union in mind, 
settled for both: they created the Senate, in 
which every State was equally represented 
by two Members (thus satisfying the smaller 
States)and a House of Representatives that 
reflected population differences, which is the 
way it is today. (On the pediment of the 
New Senate Office Building, north of the 
Capitol, appears this legend: “The Senate is 
the symbol of our Union of States.’’) 

Nevertheless, few believed the Senate ever 
would equal the House in power and pres- 
tige. The House more truly represented the 
people; the Senate, after all, was to be se- 
lected by State legislatures. Some looked 
upon the senior Chamber as merely an ad- 
visory council to the President; still others 
thought of it only as a kind of quardian for 
the rich and well born, although what it 
could do in this area was not clear. But the 
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word, Senate, lent support to these views. 
It derives from the Latin senectus, meaning 
old age, and the Senate was thought of lit- 
erally as an assembly of old men—elder 
statesmen to be listened to, but without 
much actual power. The House, represent- 
ing the people, and invested with the power 
to-originate fiscal legislation—the muscle in 
the body of Government—was expected to 
dominate. 

And for a while it did. The upper Cham- 
ber acted principally as a council of revision 
and did not presume to originate legislation. 
But as the Nation expanded, and, later and 
especially, as it became involved in inter- 
national affairs, the Senate, with its advice 
and censent prerogatives concerning trea- 
ties, its functions regarding presidential ap- 
pointments and the power to try impeach- 
ments brought by the House, grew until it 
achieved its present unrivaled position. 

Taking nothing from the House, it is still 
the Senate that gives uniqueness to the 
United States Congress. In a governmental 
system of checks and balances, it provides yet 
another check and balance within the legis- 
lative branch itself, where each House pro- 
vides such restraints upon the other. 

As opposed to the House, the Senate is a 
leisurely and informal body, where debate is 
unlimited. (The 6-year term helps here. 
Senators are not under as much reelection 
pressure as Representatives, with 2-year 
terms.) And whether it ever actually pro- 
tected the rights of smaller States as such, 
it certainly has proved a powerful deterrent 
to hasty legislation. This is because of its 
unlimited debate privilege. Proponents of 
cloture on debate and opponents of the 
corollary of filibustering have decried this as 
undemocratic but while filibustering may be 
deplorable and may be used for unworthy 
purposes, it is unlikely that real cloture— 
such as applied in the House—will ever be 
adopted by the Senate. If it were, the senior 
Chamber would decline into desuetude, as 
have upper Houses elsewhere, and a rampant 
majority could tyrannize as it pleased. 

Filibusters, incidentally, are taken lightly 
by neither the active participants nor the 
rest of the Senate. A Senator actually trains 
for such a “talkathon.” If he is to carry the 
thing off by himself, he consults his physi- 
cian, goes on a diet, dehydrates himself. To 
hold the floor, he must remain on his feet, 
cannot sit down or even lean on his desk, 
and must continue talking unless a quorum 
call is demanded. 

This is a device frequently resorted to by 
the filibusterer himself because he may at 
least rest his voice while the roll is being 
called. The reason for the training becomes 
plain with a glance at the record. In 1954, 
WayNeE Morse, of Oregon, filibustering 
against the tidelands bill, spoke for 22 hours 
and 26 minutes, in 1957 Srrom THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, went for 24 hours and 18 
minutes in opposition to a civil rights bill. 

All of this is perfectly understood by the 
Senators—if not by the general public— 
who take their own measures to wait out and 
wear down the filibusterer. Because failure 
to produce a quorum would permit the Sen- 
ate to recess, and thus give the filibusterer 
a chance to rest—with the right to the floor 
on reassemblage—cots are set up in various 
places in the Capitol where Senators may 
snatch such sleep as they can, always ready 
to appear at the quorum call and thus keep 
pressure on the speaker. This sometimes 
brings them on the floor in pajamas and 
bathrobes. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
however, remains something of a phenom- 
enon to Senators and newsmen. Nobody 
knows how she manages it, but during the 
1960 civil rights filibuster she answered every 
quorum call, no matter the hour, freshly 
dressed and coiffed. _ 

That Senators are aware of their prestige 
and prerogative isan understatement. Their 
group has been called the most exclusive 
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club in the world and the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world and they are unlikely 
to let anyone forget it, least of all them- 
selves. (Thirteen times in our history the 
Senate has been a training ground for fu- 
ture Presidents, in the last election all four 
of the major candidates had served there.) 
Relatively unhampered and unrestricted— 
save by their own rules—they are jealous of 
their position and the fact that each is equal 
to all others, regardless of the population and 
importance of the State he represents. As 
Henry Adams once remarked drily, ‘one 
Senator seldom proclaims his inferiority to 
another.” 

Nevertheless, it is traditional in the Senate 
that new Members be seen, not heard. And 
the violator is often put in-his place. There 
was the time when George W. Malone, then 
newly elected from Nevada, chose to hold 
forth, to the acute displeasure of the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. Business 
was pending. At this point, Patrick A. Mc- 
Carren, senior Senator from Nevada, entered 
the Chamber. The leaders caught his eye. 
He nodded, walked to Malone’s desk, stood 
before it and simply stared at his junior col- 
league. It was enough. The orator slowed 
down, numbled something, stopped, and took 
his seat. Senatorial tradition, also exempli- 
fied by sander blotters that rest on each desk, 
as well as by an unused snuffbox on either 
side of the rostrum, had been satisfied. Cus- 
pidors, large and brassy reminders of days 
when chewing tobacco was more in vogue 
than it is today, are also still in supply, be- 
cause it was that way years ago. 

The Senate has been dealt with here at 
some length because, as indicated, it is what 
gives our Congress its uniqueness... If it were 
not what it is, the House of Representatives, 
like the House of Commons in Britain and 
the Chamber of Deputies in France, would be 
legislatively all powerful and our Govern- 
ment something other than it is. 


THE HOUSE ALSO HAS ITS TRADITIONS 


But the House, of course, is equal in im- 
portance. If the Senate is the most power- 
ful upper chamber in the world, and it is, the 
House is the most effective lower chamber. 
Like the Senate, it is fiercely proud of its 
traditions and prerogatives, as in the Senate, 
a freshman Congressman is made to under- 
that he is td be seen, not heard: A House 
proverb proclaims that it takes 10 years to 
make a good Congressman. And Representa- 
tives always have resented the term “lower,” 
as applied to their branch. They insist that 
their chamber is equal to the other as, in- 
deed, it is, in many respects. 

For one thing, Representatives take pride 
in being closer to the people. Always they 
have been directly elected, which Senators 
were not, until the ratification of the 17th 
amendment in 1913. The Constitution pro- 
vides that there be no more than one rep- 
resentative for every 30,000 people. But if 
every 30,000 people were represented now, 
this would mean a House with 5,977 Mem- 
bers in 1961. The Congress has, however, 
increased House membership at various 
times. The most recent occasion was in 
1911, when the number 435 was agreed upon. 
(The admission of Alaska and Hawaii raised 
this to 437, but it is expected to revert to 435 
by 1962, because of reapportionment.) Thus 
a Congressman today represents in excess of 
600,000 people, with some districts still grow- 
ing rapidly in population. The average is 
about 350,000. This means every man, 
woman, and child, including aliens, but not 
Indians, who are wards of the executive 
branch of-the Federal Government. The 
House, incidentally, meets in the largest 
parliamentary room in the world. : 

The word “congress,” like “‘senate,”” stems 
from the Latin. It derives from “congressus,”’ 
which means to go, or come, together, and in 
a sense that is what the American people— 
180-odd million of them—do when the Con- 
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gress convenes. The Congress, indeed, is 
almost a cross section of the body politic 
and while there naturally have been more 
lawyers among the legislators, there also 
have been mechanics, pilots, laborers, school- 
teachers, housewives, farmers, writers, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, journalists, and others. 
They meet to pass the laws by which we live 
and make possible our living together as a 
nation. Because of this, the Congress, not 
the White House—as often supposed—is the 
heart and center of the U.S. Government. 
This is because we are a government of laws 
and only Congress, representing the people, 
can make laws. The President cannot. He 
is simply the Chief Executive, placed in the 
White House to administer the laws which 
the people, as represented by the Congress 
enact. 

To enact them, procedures have been 
evolved through the 172 years the Congress 
has been in existence. These are the rules, 
and they find their basis in a manual written 
by Thomas Jefferson when, as Vice President 
under John Adams, he presided in the Sen- 
ate. They stem, of course, from those of the 
British Parliament, but they are far dif- 
ferent today from what they were in the 
beginning and from those employed by the 
British even in modern times. 

Each House makes its own rules, and each 
House differs in this respect. (The matter of 
unlimited debate is one example. The Sen- 
ate permits it, as already mentioned, the 
House does not.) And each branch must 
take the other’s rules into consideration in 
the legislative process. Pursuant to the 
rules, bills are proposed, debated and passed, 
or defeated, but procedures may be changed 
at any time by the will of either body. 

Even a casual examination will show why 
this must be so. The 86th Congress, which 
adjourned sine die last September 1, saw the 
introduction of more than 20,000 bills. All 
of them were considered in one degree or 
another, but only 1,292 of them were voted 
into the body of American law. To handle 
this enormous load requires system, and 
that is what the rules provide. 


THE HOUSE CONTROLS THE PURSE STRINGS 


Legislation may originate in either the 
House or the Senate. But only the House, 
as before noted, may formulate bills having 
to do with taxation, and appropriations. 
(The Senate, however, is empowered to sub- 
mit amendments to such bills.) This is be- 
cause, as indicated, the House is, and always 
has been, closer to the people, and the peo- 
ple, after all, should have ultimate authority 
over the public purse. 

Let us assume that a bill originates in the 
House. It would be practically the same, if 
it were the Senate. The procedure, in gen- 
eral, is this: , 

1. The Congressman conceives a_ Dill. 
(Only he may submit it; in the Senate it may 
have multiple sponsorship.) It may be his 
own idea; it may be suggested by his con- 
stituents, or by the President or a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. 

2. Having written the bill, the Congress- 
man drops it in the legislative hopper by 
the Speaker's desk. 

3. The bill is given a number by the Clerk 
or the House and the Speaker assigns it to 
the committee specializing in such matters. 
If it is a tax bill, it goes to the Ways and 
Means Committee; if it has to do with the 
military, it goes to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and so on. 

4. The committee then holds closed or 
public hearings, as it chooses. 

5. As a result of these hearings, at which 
the public is invited to testify and certain 
experts are asked to appear, improvements 
and changes are made, or the bill may be 
reported unfavorably, in which case it is 
killed. 

6. If the bill is favorably reported, it is 
placed on one of four calendars. These are: 
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A. The Union Calendar, for revenue or 
spending bills. 

B. The House Calendar, for other bills, not 
fiscal. 

C. The Consent Calendar, for noncontro- 
versial bills. 

D. The Private Calendar, for claims against 
the United States and private immigration 
bills. (A private immigration bill is one 
proposed to permit an individual, other- 
wise prohibited by law from doing so, to 
enter the country.) 

7. The bill is then called up for debate 
and amendments. 

8. Following debate, the bill is put to a 
vote. (There are four types of votes in the 
House; voice, division, or standing vote; 
teller, a process by which the Representa- 
tives file past four members appointed by 
the Speaker—two from either side of the 
question—the ayes first, the nays second; 
and roll call. In the Senate, votes are taken 
on show of hands, and by rollcall.) 

9. No bill becomes law unless passed by 
both Houses in identical form. If there are 
differences, but with affirmative votes by 
both Houses, the bill is sent to a joint com- 
mittee of conference, composed of Mem- 
bers of both Chambers where such differ- 
ences are composed. (It was on such oc- 
casions as this that Vice President JoHNSOoN, 
then Majority Leader of the Senate, would 
quote from Isaiah: “Come, now, and let us 
sit together.’’) The conferees work to pro- 
duce a bill acceptable to either House. If 
they cannot do this, the legislation is dead. 
If a compromise is reached, the bill is al- 
most certain of passage. 

10. When a bill is passed by both Houses 
it is automatically signed by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Sen- 
ate and sent to the President for his con- 
sideration. 

11. The President has 10 days in which 
to act on the bill. If he signs it, the mea- 
sure becomes law. If he does not sign, and 
does not return it within 10 days, Sundays 
not included, while Congress is in session, 
it becomes law without his signature. If 
he returns it unsigned to Congress while it 
is in session, that is a veto and no vetoed 
bill can become law unless repassed by a 
two-thirds majority in both Houses. Still 
another rejection is the “pocket veto.” This 
occurs if the President fails to sign a bill 
at the end of a session of Congress which 
adjourns without his having signed it, or if 
he returns it unsigned. 

Of all Presidents in this century, McKin- 
ley might be said to have the best record 
in the matter of vetoes. It is true that none 
of his was overridden, but he rejected only 
42. More impressive by far were Theodore 
Roosevelt with only 1 overriding out of 82; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with 9 out of a mas- 
sive total of 631, and Eisenhower with but 
2 out of 181. 


MOST OF THE WORK IS DONE BY COMMITTEES 


Most of the work of the Congress, like 
the bulk of an iceberg, takes place below 
the surface and out of sight. Some 4 million 
tourists visit Washington every year and it 
probable that most of them find their way 
to the Capitol to see their legislators at work. 
It is also probable that most of those who 
look down into the welled chambers of the 
Houses go home muttering that the solons 
are loafers. This is because, as often hap- 
pens, they see a gentleman seemingly talk- 
ing to himself, with only a few of his col- 
leagues present—none of whom is likely to 
be listening with much attention. 

Actually, the orator doesn’t care much 
whether his co-legislators listen; his remarks 
are being made for the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orRD. The orator, having been printed 
therein, is satisfied. His point of view and 
his stand are matters of record, which is 
what he wants. 
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Meanwhile, the absent members, at least 
most of them, are busy in their offices or in 
committees, and our congressional commit- 
tees are another feature that makes our na- 
tional legislature unique. The committees 
do the real work of the Congress, and, in a 
very literal sense, prepare our laws. Every- 
body in either branch is a member of one 
or more committees and they dominate the 
destiny of the various bills. 

The House has 20 standing committees, 
the Senate 16. (There are also eight joint 
committees and four special ones.) This 
number was fixed upon in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946; before that 
there was a total of 81. This act was sup- 
posed to streamline congressional organiza- 
tion and for a time it did. But the 130 sub- 
committees under the old system have now 
grown to about 180. With more being 
formed as the years go by, so the net result 
is approximately the same. Subcommittees, 
incidentally, prepare the work for the parent 
committees. They may deal with purely 
legislative matters; they may be investiga- 
tive bodies, for the Congress is empowered 
to delve into all matters in the public in- 
terest with an eye to making our laws more 
effective. 

Just how powerful the committees are is 
illustrated by the fact that not a dollar could 
be raised for the functioning of the U.S. 
Government unless the House Ways and 
Means Committee reported out tax bills. 
And this would do no good unless the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported out the 
legislation making possible expenditure of 
the money. Then there is the Rules Com- 
mittee, accused by its enemies as being an 
instrument to thwart the will of Congress, 
defended by its supporters as the safeguard 
of minorities and a deterrent to ill-advised 
legislation. No important bill introduced in 
the House reaches the floor without being 
referred to rules after it has been reported. 
Rules determines the length of debate on the 
bill, whether it may be amended on the 
floor, etc., and if, in the view of a majority 
of the committee, the bill is not what they 
think should be considered, it may be 
buried there because of the committee’s fail- 
ure to act on it. A way exists, however, by 
which it may be freed. This is by discharge 
petition on the speaker’s desk. If a majority 
of House Members sign the petition, the bill 
is forced to the floor and the Rules Com- 
mittee is circumvented. But this rarely hap- 
pens. 

Mr. Howarp W. SMITH, a conservative 
Democrat from Virginia, is chairman of the 
Rules Committee, which does not meet un- 
less Mr. SmirH calls it into session. This 
makes him one of the most powerful men 
in the House, resented or revered, according 
to the point of view. On one occasion, when 
a bill before the Rules Committee was known 
to be obnoxious to him, the barn on his 
farm burned down. Mr. SmitTH left to look 
into the matter and nobody was able to 
reach him by telephone. This reportedly 
led Speaker Sam RayBurRN to remark: “I 
knew he would go to almost any length to 
stop a bill, but I never suspected him of 
arson.” Though Mr. RaysBurn spoke in jest, 
his observation is still symptomatic of per- 
ennial irritation with the Rules Committee. 
Always there is talk of how its power may be 
curbed. 

Recently, its membership was increased 
to 15. This, it is said, would dilute its 
power and make it more amenable to the 
wishes of the House at large. 


THREE COMMITTEES POWERFUL IN THE SENATE 


On the Senate side, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has no power com- 
parable to that of the House body. It re- 
ceives only those bills providing for new 
Senate committees that require special ap- 
propriations of money. The most powerful 
group in the upper chamber are the For- 
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eign Affairs, Finance, and Appropriations 
Committees. 

Parliamentary maneuvers are well known 
on the floors of the Senate and House, they 
are also resorted to in committees. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy discovered last year. The so- 
called Situs picketing bill, permitting sec- 
ondary boycotts in the construction industry, 
was before the Senate Public Welfare and 
Labor Committee of which the then Senator 
Kennedy was a member. He was also very 
much interested in the bill and chairman of 
a subcommittee considering it. This sub- 
committee required a quorum of four in 
order to transact business. In session one 
day with only Kennedy and two others— 
also favorable to the bill—it was boycotted 
by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, representative 
of Arizona, who opposed it, and was the only 
opponent available for the session. Senator 
GOLDWATER stood at the door, not actually 
present in the meeting, but witness to it, 
calling: “You can’t do that.” But never 
entering to make the quorum. Kennedy and 
his two colleagues went on to recommend 
the bill to the full committee, over the ab- 
sent protests of GoLpwaTER, who insisted 
that everything they did was illegal, but 
nothing came of it. The parent committee 
took no action on the measure. 

A Senator or a Representative is, of course, 
subjected to enormous pressures. At the 
moment there are more than 3,600 registered 
lobbies, each of them representing some seg- 
ment of our social or economic complex. 
Yet lobbying is actually welcomed by the 
legislators. They are almost unanimous in 
their agreement that they are helped, rather 
than otherwise, by pleaders for special causes, 
in spite of the fact that such people may 
sometimes be unpleasant. Some lobbyists 
resort to tactics that are questionable; some 
even threaten Members of the Congress. 
Nevertheless, Representative EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, Democrat, of New York, probably ex- 
presses collective congressional opinion when 
he says: “Too much lobbying is not so dan- 
gerous to the quality of resulting legislation 
as too little.” Others have said that an able 
lobbyist gives more needed information to a 
legislator in half an hour than he could have 
dug up himself in weeks of research. 

Whether this be true, and it probably is, 
lobbying, in a broad sense, is simply special- 
ized public opinion and Congressmen and 
Senators are sensitive to nothing, if not pub- 
lic opinion. “No king,” says Senator Norris 
CoTTon, representative of New Hampshire, 
“ever wielded a sceptre more powerful than 
a 5-cent pencil in the hands of an American 
citizen when he sits down to write his Con- 
gressman.” 

The average Representative or Senator, far 
from being the cartoon caricature of the fat, 
bearded blockhead so familiar to newspaper 
readers, works hard and iong, takes tremen- 
dous abuse he does not deserve, and learns 
early that his constituents are quick to blame 
and hardly ever appreciative. Because of 
this, he is usually a philosophic and tolerant 
soul. 

It is well that he is, in view of what the 
Congress must face up to. (The 87th, inci- 
dentally, differs from the 86th in that Demo- 
cratic majorities in both Chambers have been 
reduced—in the Senate by 2; by 22 in the 
House. Most observers see it as being more 
conservative in makeup.) It will be called 
upon to consider more than ordinarily fate- 
ful matters in a more than ordinarily uneasy 
time. The matter of the dollar and the so- 
called flight of gold; how to improve our 
domestic economy in the face of an increas- 
ingly competitive world; what to do about 
education, technolog, depressed areas, and, 
not least, our defense and foreign policies 
vis-a-vis the growing Communist threat— 
these are just a few of the problems. 

It will also be called upon to consider 
percentage depletion; gasoline taxes and the 
Federal highway project; U.S. controls on 
natural gas; fair trade; whether there will 
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be dictated policy that would threaten free 
marketing of fuels—all of vital interest to 
the oil industry. 

What it does about these and a host of 
other matters could, in the final analysis, 
depend on us, the constituents. Remember- 
ing Senator CoTron’s remark about the 
potency of a “5-cent pencil in the hands of 
an American citizen” and the sensitivity of 
Congressmen to public opinion, there is 
something each of us may do because Con- 
gress, after all, is simply a reflection of public 
opinion. 

That is another way of saying it is simply 
a reflection of ourselves. 





Farmers Should Have Freer Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Farmers Should Have 
Freer Market”: 

FARMERS SHOULD HAVE FREER MARKET 


Congress has rejected the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s farm program and, because 
of obstinacy on both sides, the Nation is 
faced with the continuation of policies that 
cost taxpayers billions of dollars annually 
and satisfy no one. 

When he was a candidate for the White 
House, President Kennedy repeatedly de- 
nounced the agriculture policies of the Ei- 
senhower administration and said: 

“If I am elected, I will give the farm 
problem top priority in the opening weeks 
of my administration.” 

But 6 months after his election a start 
remains to be made on finding an answer to 
the problem. Mr. Kennedy did propose a 
new approach which he said would halt the 
mounting of surpluses, bought and stored at 
the government’s expense, while offering a 
fair return to the farmers. It called for the 
farmers themselves, in effect, to write their 
own program. 

Producer groups would work out the sub- 
sidies and the crop control features with 
the Agriculture Department. Congress 
would have no voice in the terms and could 
not amend them. It could only refuse ap- 
proval. 

Months ago Democratic leaders on Capi- 
tol Hill began warning Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman that the legisltaion could 
not be passed. Congress is historically 
jealous of its prerogatives and would not 
surrender its authority to write a farm bill. 
Freeman was equally unyielding. 

The result: Both the House and Senate 
killed the proposal in committee. 

The action leaves the government’s agri- 
culture policies just about where they were 
under President Eisenhower, who recognized 
their weaknesses and worked eight years to 
bring agriculture into a more normal, freer 
market. 

This is what the Kennedy administration 
should be doing. Instead, it has been so 
concerned with trying to put over Freeman’s 
scheme that it now seems likely to wind up 
with no program at all. The taxpayers— 
and the farmers—will remain stuck with a 
system that has built a mountain of sur- 
plus now worth $8,700 million and which is 
getting bigger. The promise to give the 
farm problem top priority. turns out to be 
just campaign oratory. 


July 10 
General MacArthur Says Goodby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s moving speech, in his 
farewell to the people of the Philippines, 
for whom he did so much, appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on July 5: 

THE GENERAL SAys GOODBY 


Manita, July 4.—Saying hail—but also 
farewell (‘“‘the deepening shadows of life 
cast doubt upon my ability to pledge again, 
‘I shall return’’’)—General of the Army 
MacArthur spoke these moving words here 
today as the Philippines celebrated its 15th 
Independence Day: ) 

Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth 
of your new Republic. It was the culmina- 
tion of your hopes and aspirations of 48 
years under my country’s beneficient guid- 
ance. 

It was the final act in a drama, initiated 
by the American Revolution, which had 
brought to the world stage the political 
philosophy that a people should have of right 
the opportunity for independence and free- 
dom from outside rule. 

It was the redemption of my country’s 
pledge and constant reaffirmation that after 
a period of reasonable preparation, the polit- 
ical bonds which united us would volun- 
tarily be severed. It brought into sharp 
focus with dramatic clarity the irreconcilable 
difference between the totalitarian system 
which seeks mastery over others and the free 
system which seeks equality with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you 
gathered here just as you are today, “Let 
history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power 
of force alone—the end of empire as the 
political chain which binds the unwilling 
weak to the unyielding strong. Let it be 
recorded as one of the great turning points 
in the age-long struggle of man for liberty, 
for dignity and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal trage- 
dy searing the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. All 
before me—men_and women, boys and girls— 
reflected not the gloom of the recent past 
but only a firm faith in a destiny yet to 
be unfolded. 

The spiritual strength in those eager up- 
turned faces, with eyes looking forward not 
backward, confirmed my own complete faith 
in the future of your republic. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the counsels of the 
nations of the world with dignity and uni- 
versal respect. 

Your cities have been restored. Your econ- 
omy revived. You have turned your farm 
shortages into surpluses. Your mines have 
produced increasing wealth. Your com- 
merce has expanded. Your products now 
reach the markets of the world. Your in- 
dustry has engendered abroad a new con- 
fidence and faith. 

But only a seer might forecast just what 
the future has in store for you, and I would 
consider myself brash, indeed, were I to at- 
tempt to do so. There will be many perils 
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ahead to test the wisdom and courage and 
statesmanship of your leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the long story of man- 
kind—the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of: years the 
scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth—in the 3 or more billion years of de- 
velopment of the human race—there has 
never been a greater or more abrupt revolu- 
tion. We deal now not with things of this 
world only but with the illimitable distances 
and as yet unfathomed mysteries of the uni- 
verse. We have found the “lost horizon.” 
We have discovered a new and boundless 
frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms: of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making the 
winds and the tides work for us; of purify- 
ing sea water for our drink; of creating new 
and unheard of synthetic materials to sup- 
plement or even replace our old standard 
basics; of mining ocean floors for new fields 
of wealth and food; of disease preventives 
to expand life into the hundred of years; 
of controlling weather for a more equitable 
adjustment of heat and cold; of rain and 
shine; of spaceships to the moon; of the 
prime target in war, no longer the armed 
forces of an enemy but instead his civil 
populations; of ultimate conflict between a 
united human race and the sinister force of 
some other planetary galaxy. 

Of such dreams and fantasies as to make 
life the most exciting of all time. And 
through all this welter of change and de- 
velopment it is my hope and prayer that 
this land will continue to be a rallying point 
to build courage when courage seems to 
fail, to restore faith when there seems to 
be little cause for faith, to create hope 
when hope becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of 
my former comrades-in-arms of the war. 
To them I wish to express once again my 
admiration for that enduring fortitude, that 
patriotic self-abrogation and that unsur- 
Passed courage which has made the name 
of the Philippine soldier stand forth in 
such luster. The memorials of character 
wrought by you will never be forgotten. You 
have stamped yourself in blazing flames 
upon the souls of your countrymen. You 
have carved your statute in the hearts of 
your people. You have built your monu- 
ment in the memory of your compatriots. 

And you may be sure that if you fight 
again Americans will be at your side, 
shoulder to shoulder, once again comrades- 
in-arms. And you may be sure that as your 
old commander in chief I shall do all in my 
limited power to see that you receive full 
reward for your past service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows in 
and out. Old empires die, new nations are 
born, alliances arise and vanish. But 
through all this vast confusion the mutual 
friendship of our two countries shines like 
a tenfold beacon in the night. 

Together we have suffered the blood and 
the sweat and the tears. Together we seek 
the way and the truth and the light. And 
now in this long twilight era that is neither 
war nor peace we stand together just as 
firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
growth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
an atmosphere of hope and freedom, in the 
effort to build a community of strength and 
unity of purpose, in the effort to build a 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 
indivisible. 

And now, even as I hail you, I must say 
farewell. For such is the nature of my visit. 
To greet once again those with whom I have 
stood, as with their fathers before them, in 
building and defending on these shores @ 
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citadel of freedom and liberty; and then to 
bid you an affectionate goodby. For I must 
admit, with a sense of sadness, that the 
deepening shadows of life, cast doubt upon 
my ability to pledge again, “I shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
prayer that a merciful God will protect and 
preserve each and every one of you, and will 
bring to this land peace and tranquillity. 
always. 





Farmer Buys Cadillac With Agricultural 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, as 
that branch of the Federal Government 
which pursuant to the U.S. Constitution 
is alone responsible for approving Fed- 
eral expenditures, the Congress must be 
informed of wasteful Federal spending. 
Unless Congress is aware of such spend- 
ing, its procedures for evaluating Federal 
expenditures are a sham. 

Stories about extravagant agricultural 
subsidies are legion. An example of such 
extravagance is reported in a news item 
entitled “Farmer Buys Cadillac To Rib 
Crop Control” which appeared in the 
June 30, 1961, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star newspaper. I think it im- 
portant that every Member of Congress 
have an opportunity to read this article 
before the general farm program bills 
(S. 1643 and H.R. 6400) of the Kennedy 
administration are brought to a vote on 
the floors of the House and the Senate. 
I respectfully ask, therefore, for unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD: 
FARMER Buys CADILLAC To Ris Crop CONTROL 


Bic Fuats, N.Y., June 30.—Farmer Wil- 
liam T. Smith hopes taxpayers grow angry 
at his new $6,100 Cadillac. To make sure, 
he’s placed this sign on the car: 

“We bought this car with money we re- 
ceived for not growing corn.” 

That’s the way he is protesting the Fed- 
eral Government’s crop control program. 
Paying taxpayers’ money to farmers to keep 
land out of production is not morally right 
he asserts. 

Mr. Smith, owner of a 1,200-acre dairy and 
poultry farm in New York State, has re- 
ceived $3,049 so far and is to get another 
$3,450 for keeping 104 acres out of produc- 
tion. 

The payment is under President Kennedy’s 
1-year volunteer program designed to cut 
production of corn and sorghum, thereby re- 
ducing Government storage of feed grains. 

The money is payment for diverting only 
40 percent of his corn acreage. Mr. Smith 
diverted the poorest acreage and says he ex- 
pects to have the same yield from the re- 
mainder that he had when all his corn 
acreage was in production. ” 

“I took the payments and bought the 
Cadillac to make an example out of what’s 
going on,” he said. ‘““How many people really 
know how tax money is spent.” 

Why a Cadillac? 

“I think the taxpayers would like me to 
have the best, so I got the works,” he 
answered dryly. 


A5087 
Let’s Quit Helping Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Mining Record. It dis- 
cusses an often overlooked, but very basic 
problem which increasingly besets the 
currencies of the world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial, ‘Let’s 
Quit Helping Communists,” be printed 
in the Appendix of today’s CONGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Mining Record, 
June 29, 1961] 
LeEt’s Quit HELPING COMMUNISTS 


While we are inclined to blame the Com- 
munists for all the current unrest in the 
world, and much of that blame is undoubt- 
edly deserved, we should pay a little atten- 
tion to the aid we give the Communists in 
these activities. 

The word “stability” is very little used in 
today’s political and economic discussions. 
Yet, stability is something the world badly 
needs. We have, for instance, a stable stand- 
ard of measurement in the yardstick. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States it is 36 inches. In fact, it is 
36 inches wherever the yardstick is used. 
Where the metric system is in effect, we have 
the same stable standard of measurement 
called the meter. Can you imagine the tur- 
moil, the instability, that would exist 
throughout the world if the yardstick was 
36 inches in the United States, 40 inches in 
France, 48 inches in England, or if in Rus- 
sia it was made of rubber and could be 
stretched to any iength which suited the 
Communist purpose. 

Merchants and those who must use meas- 
ures in their daily business would throw up 
their hands in horror. Yet, that is exactly 
what is happening when it comes to our 
standard of money, our standard of vaiue. 

Time was when the moneys of the civilized 
nations of the world were measured in gold 
or in silver, or both. Then we had a stable 
standard of value, because all currencies 
could be and were expressed in terms of 
either gold or silver. Now that is no longer 
true. 

Now we have paper currencies which fluc- 
tuate almost daily. We have pegged rates of 
exchange. We even let Russia put a fictitious 
value of its paper ruble, and we accept that 
false value as true. Even now, one of our 
popular weekly magazines is talking about a 
new round of currency devaluations for this 
year, and pointing out the several devalua- 
tions that have already occurred. In this, 
the United States itself is greatly to blame. 

In the first place, the laws and monetary 
regulations of the United States distinguish 
between the domestic dollar and the foreign- 
held dollar. The domestic dollar has dropped 
in value from 1939 when it was worth 100 
cents, until now when it is worth around 40 
cents. The domestic American dollar today 
will only buy about two-fifths as much goods 
or services as it bought in 1939. On the 
other hand, the foreign-held dollar is now as 
valuable as it was in 1939 because it has a 
100 percent backing in gold at the price fixed 
for gold in 1934. It is even worse than that. 
The American people cannot own gold, while 
those foreigners who own paper dollars can 
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receive an ounce of American gold for every 
35 American paper dollars they own. 

As a result of its many currency devalua- 
tions, different prices for.the same money, 
pegged rates of exchange, and the like, the 
world is doomed to a period of economic and 
political unrest. That unrest will continue 
until the nations of the world again adopt 
some stable objective standard of value, such 
as the gold ounce or the silver ounce, or 
both, and compel all currencies of the world 
to be expressed in terms of one or the other, 
or both, of these metals. 

This is another excellent way to stop the 
unrest which is aiding the spread of com- 
munism. America, won’t you please wake 
up? 





Uncle Sucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19 the Members of the House of 
Representatives passed a fourth supple- 
mental appropriation measure which 
gives to the Department of State ap- 
proximately $32 million for U.S. con- 
tributions to international organizations, 
with my vote recorded against this con- 
tribution. This article, by Robert Allen 
and Paul Scott, which appeared in the 
Long Island Daily Press on July 7, gives 
some interesting statistics on the failure 
of the Communist nations to pay their 
allotted share of dues and assessments 
within the United Nations: 

Reps REALLY IN THE RED WITH THE U.N. 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON.—Russia and its satellites owe 
more than $45.5 million in United Nations 
dues and assessments. 

Of this big U.N. debt, the Soviet alone owes 
$34,247,000. 

More than $3.5 million is for 1961 U.N. 
dues. 

Last year, U.S. payments to the U.N. totaled 
$146,200,000. As against that, Russia con- 
tributed $18,200,000. Total United Nations 
expenditures for 1961 were $334.7 million. 

These significant details were obtained 
from the State Department by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is preparing 
to consider President Kennedy's $4.8 billion 
foreign aid bill. The issue of the Soviet 
bloc’s refusal to pay its share of U.N. costs 
will play an important part in the debate on 
that hotly controversial legislation. 

Senator LEveRETT SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts, ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, has 
served notice he will bring that up when the 
measure comes before that body. 

Under the U.N. charter, the penalty for 
failure to pay assessments after 2 years is 
loss of voting rights. Some Iron Curtain de- 
faults go back to 1957. 

But the West has done nothing about 
these unpaid Red obligations because Na- 
tionalist China is behind on its U.N. dues, 
and France owes $9,439,414 as its share of 
U.N. peace operations in the strife-torn 
Congo. 

Both France and Russia are balking at 
paying Congo assessments. This Soviet debt 
is $20,088,000. 

Russia also owes $10,225,000 on its share 
of the U.N. police force in the Gaza Strip, 
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and $369,000 for the U.N. Economic and So- 
cial Council (UNESCO). Russia also has 
given nothing to the Palestine refugee pro- 
gram. 

U.S. payments for the latter total $25,- 
310,000. 

Current satellite indebtedness to the U.N. 
is as follows: Ukraine, $4,479,000; Poland, 
$2,413,000; Czechoslovakia, $1,786,000; Byelo- 
russia, $1,155,000; Rumania, $737,000; 
Hungary, $507,000; Bulgaria, $245,000; and, 
Albania, $47,000. 

There is a sharp split among top State 
Department officials over demanding Iron 
Curtain payment of longstanding U.N. debts. 

Secretary Rusk and Harlan Cleveland, as- 
sistant secretary for international organiza- 
tion, are opposed to pressing the matter. 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson contends 
this should be done. 





Mr. Kennedy’s Taste in Judges 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Mr. Kennedy’s 
Taste in Judges,” from the Chicago Dai- 
ly Tribune, dated July 6: 

Mr. KENNEDY’S TASTE IN JUDGES 


A Democratic Congress presented President 
Kennedy with the juicy opportunity of ap- 
pointing 73 new Federal judges—63 to the 
district court bench and 10 to circuit courts 
of appeal. One district court judge was al- 
lotted to Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy’s home 
State, and Mr. Kennedy has now disclosed 
his preference. 

His choice is Francis X. Morrissey of Bos- 
ton, an old friend of the Kennedy family 
and former secretary of Mr. Kennedy him- 
self. Mr. Morrissey for the last 3 years has 
sat as a municipal judge in Boston. In his 
hours off the bench, he is much in the 
company of the President’s younger brother, 
Edward M. “Teddy” Kennedy, who hopes to 
be elected to Congress from a Boston dis- 
trict. 

Judge Morrissey’s qualifications for the 
Federal bench are hardly conspicuous. He 
first sought admission to the Massachusetts 
bar in 1932, but flunked the bar examination. 
He tried again in 1943 and failed once more. 
In 1944, on his third time around, he made 
the grade. 

There are profound misgivings among 
members of the Boston bar about the pro- 
posed appointment. One objection is that 
Judge Morrissey has had scant experience 
as a trial lawyer. His record discloses no 
substantial matter on which he ever filed 
an appearance. Members of the bar, how- 
ever, are not eager to go on record publicly. 
They are acutely aware of the risk of dam- 
aging themselves with the administration. 
But rumbles have reached the President’s 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, and he and his associates are reported 
to be worried about repercussions. 


President Kennedy proclaimed before his 
election that nothing less than the cream 
of the citizenry would satisfy his exacting 
standards for public service. Now his first 
choice for the Federal bench turns out to be 
a crony who needed 12 years to pass a bar 
examination. 
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Man in Space: A Time for Realism and 
Rededication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great issues which this Nation must 
solve is the mobilization and effective use 
of all our resources to meet national 
goals. These are words which are not 
difficult to utter, but often difficult to 
define. It should be possible to measure 
and identify our national resources. We 
may be able to agree on our national 
goals. But then what priorities should 
be established to reach these goals, and 
what applications of our resources actu- 
ally help us on our way? 

I have been disquieted in recent years 
by occasional remarks which disparge 
applied science at the expense of basic 
research. I was disturbed, as others 
were, by the President’s decision to 
abandon nuclear aircraft engine devel- 
opment, apparently on the recommenda- 
tions of scientists who believed that this 
goal was a lesser one, even though it had 
a recognizable achievement in develop- 
ment of new and valuable technology. 

I am reminded, certainly, of the 
scientific opposition to development of 
the nuclear submarine, now a vital part 
of our forces in defense of national 
security. It took a persuasive and un- 
relenting sales effort by Admiral Rick- 
over and his colleagues to overcome that 
resistance. One who helped them, Dr. 
Edward Teller, took occasion to remark 
in 1947, when that battle was underway: 

Perhaps I am overenthusiastic, but I 
think we have lots of good long range plans 
—what we really lack is the push toward 
short range objectives of which there was 
so much during the war and of which there 
is so little now. 


William Leavitt, of Air Force maga- 
zine, has done a fine job in discussing 
realistic space objectives in a recent 
article. He, too, notes that differences 
in the scientific community have re- 
duced the dedication of the United 
States towards achieving immediate ob- 
jectives in this area. 

I believe Mr. Leavitt's article is a rea- 
soned, stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking discussion of points that we all 
need to consider and I submit it for the 
REcorD. 

MAN IN Space: A TIME FOR REALISM AND 
REDEDICATION 


(By William Leavitt) 


Weeks have elapsed since the fateful flight 
of Russia’s Yuri Gagarin into orbit and his 
safe return. Since that significant April 12, 
the free world has been heartened by the 
inspiring achievement of U.S. Mercury Astro- 
naut, Navy Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
who on May 5 took our American man-in- 
space program on an important step closer 
to its objective: orbiting and recovering a 
manned capsule. There is now the strong 
hope that Shepard or one of his fellow prime 
astronauts will take that orbital ride before 
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the end of 1961. 
day. 

But meanwhile we must await the next 
Communist astronautical uppercut. Will it 
be a crew of Red cosmonauts blasted around 
the planet? An attempt to soft land an in- 
strument package on the moon to relay data 
back to earth and unnerve us further? Ad- 
ditional planetary probes? Russian space 
planners know; we do not. All we do know 
is that our competitors have seized and in- 
tend to retain the initiative in the most 
dramatic aspect of technology available, the 
flight of hitherto earth-bound man beyond 
his planetary confines. 

Now, as these events unfold, in an oppor- 
tune time to analyze some of the arguments 
we hear daily by those who find distasteful 
the fact that we are in a cosmic Olympic 
match with the U.S.S.R. 

They tell us that the Russian program 
has been a narrowly focused effort designed 
primarily for propaganda purposes—and 
that in contrast our American program has 
been steady and broad spectrum, that it has 
produced far greater scientific data. They 
tell us further that if the world could only 
understand the scope of our program, the 
Russian ‘“propoganda-oriented” program 
would pale, at least slightly, in comparison. 
We discovered the radiation belts, we dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of communications 
via space, we showed that worldly weather 
could be observed from orbit. They point 
to these achievements with pride, and we 
agree that they are indeed significant feats 
that deserve maximum world attention. 

But let us not make the mistake now of 
allowing our natural regret and dismay at 
the lesser impact of our deeds to color falsely 
our view of what the Russians have done. 
Although they set up a maximum propa- 
ganda howl over their triumphs, and al- 
though they quite obviously chose to con- 
centrate on man in space first for its im- 
pact, it is idle for us to continue compari- 
sons of the United States and U.SS.R. ef- 
forts in terms which suggest that somehow 
their program is less scientific, is too nar- 
rowly focused, or less orderly in its execu- 
tion than ours. For if, as is evident, they 
chose man in space first as their objective, 
the step-by-step approach they used is a 
classic example of the application of scien- 
tific method to technological achievements. 
First they launched their sputnik, demon- 
strating the Goddard and _  Tsiolkovsky 
dreams; then they launched, first an animal, 
later animals, into orbit, and achieved re- 
covery, proving out their life-science tech- 
niques and their reentry methods. 

Then they went for broke and sent 
Gagarin into orbit and brought him back 
alive. True, they took time and effort also 
to impact the moon, photograph its back- 
side, and launch vehicles into solar orbit 
and toward the Venerian vicinity. But the 
main target was man in space first, and 
they achieved that objective. Perhaps the 
best historical parallel to such a successful 
effort in applied science is the Manhattan 
project of long ago. Then, because we 
wanted to and were afraid that our enemies 
might beat us to the punch, we created the 
first nuclear explosions. But that was long 
ago. 

If we face the facts as they are, not as 
we would like them to be, the inescapable 

conclusion is that our programs have been 
scattered, lacking in direction, overdiscussed, 
and under-achieved. Even after the disil- 
lusionment engendered by sputnik, when 
the candid among us admitted that it was 
a mistake not to have used our existing 
military missile boosters (whether Army or 
Air Force) for a satellite launching, rather 
than starting a nonmilitary Vanguard 
booster program, the Eisenhower administra- 


We look forward to the 
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tion stuck to its “space for peace” guns. 
This romantic view is still too current. Yet 
there is no blinking the fact that this con- 
centration on what was considered the proper 
international image cost us dearly in price- 
less time and effort. 

The history of Project Mercury is itself 
a striking example of switching horses in 
midstream. To say this is in no way to 
reflect on the seven brave men who have 
devoted every waking hour for more than 
2 years to their Mercury astronaut training 
program. But there is strong evidence that 
back in 1959, when NASA took over the na- 
tional man-in-space effort, the Air Force, 
under ARPA direction, and working with the 
old NACA, had just about completed plan- 
ning for a similar program down to selection 
of a contractor to build the capsule. The 
Air Force proposal, a descendant of a 1956 
study called project 7969, had been chosen 
by ARPA in preference to an Army plan to 
fire a manned nose cone in a ballistic tra- 
jectory (project Adam: essentially the same 
feat as the Shepard mission) and a Navy 
idea (project MER) to send a man into orbit 
in a rocket-launched collapsible pneumatic 
glider. Yet, when NASA took over the man- 
in-space program, much of the study with 
industry of the capsule problem was re- 
peated, leading to final selection of a con- 
tractor and completion of negotiations in 
early 1959. 

In the words of the “First Interim Re- 
port on Project Mercury,” prepared for the 
House Space Committee in early 1960: 

“In the [Mercury] program that finally 
emerged the objectives remained the same— 
namely, to develop a suitable biocapsule to 
place a man in orbit, to observe his capacity 
to live and function there, and to recover 
the man and capsule safely. 

“By June 1958, the Air Force had obtained 
approval from ARPA to proceed with study 
contracts on the ecological aspects of the 
manned space capsule, through the con- 
struction of a mockup. Two 3-month 
contracts, totaling $740,000, were awarded to 
North American Aviation, Inc., and General 
Electric Co., for the life-support system de- 
velopment. The two contractors then 
started a phase I development competition 
for the study and design of a space cabin and 
internal ecological subsystems. The com- 
petition was conducted through the con- 
tract period, and although a winner was se- 
lected, the Air Force program was not con- 
tinued as the mission was transferred to 
NASA along with the results of the compe- 
tition. Another selection process was later 
initiated by the NASA.” 

Also, Air Force-Space Digest readers will 
recall that in mid-1958, the Air Force was 
just about to go ahead with a training pro- 
gram for future astronauts. That story was 
reported in this magazine in May 1958 
(“Blueprint for Tomorrow’s Spacecrews”’). 

To note this historical background is not 
to rake over past and still-controversial 
technical judgments or management deci- 
sions, nor to denigrate the hard work that 
NASA people, in and out of uniform, have 
done under heavy pressures to get the Agen- 
cy’s programs going. Nor is it noted to sug- 
gest that the military, in the services and in 
the Department of Defense, has been all-see- 
ing and all-knowing. The checkered history 
of the Saturn engine program, the Army pro- 
ponents of which risked their careers to ad- 
vance, is a painful example of indecision at 
high levels. The ups and down of Dyna- 
Soar are another example. 

We will never know now, of course, whether 
we might have beaten the Russians into 
orbit. It is likely that had we shown a real 
single mindedness on our side of the Iron 
Curtain after sputnik, the Russians would 
have tried even earlier; they had the thrust. 
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The point is that since the initial shock of 
sputnik, we have been involved in such an 
incredible national dialog over how to react 
to the Soviet challenge—with some segments 
of our society even suggesting that we barely 
react at all—that the energy and direction 
that might have spurred our national effort 
has been sadly dissipated. 

For example, the portion of the scientific 
community which luxuriates in the myth 
that it is part of an international citizenry 
has devoted an enormous amount of energy 
to the question of whether man in space is 
even worthwhile. Reputable scientists have 
asserted that if all the money going into man 
in space were spent for cancer or other 
research, great advances could be made in 
human welfare. Yet in uttering these shib- 
boleths, they ignore the fact that in the 
United States today there is no real shortage 
of money for medical research, that, rather, 
the shortage is of qualified researchers. And 
they fail to note that the excitement and sig- 
nificance of the space age, used as the proper 
educational frame of reference for today’s 
youngsters, would produce the scientists to- 
morrow not only to probe the void of outer 
space but also the inner space of human 
cellular biology or of the depths of the sea or 
the mysteries of the subatomic world. It 
should be noted, of course, that not all scien- 
tific opinion has followed this view. In every 
such dialog, at meetings, on television and 
through the other media, there are the far- 
sighted who assert that the Soviet challenge 
must be accepted, that space is man’s new 
frontier, that beyond prestige, and an im- 
proved military-political position, our society 
will be the better for having accepted the 
challenge. 

The standpatters in the scientific com- 
munity are not the only contributors to our 
disordered dialog. There are segments 
of the press, otherwise highly responsible, 
in favor of social advances, etc., which find 
a strange fascination with denigrating 
astronautics and man in space particularly. 
For example, an article by Stuart Loory in 
the Reporter magazine recently inferred that 
great things would happen if some of the 
money going into astronautics went in- 
stead to the U.S. Information Agency. More 
money for a vitalized USIA is fine, but if 
the USIA obtains funds at the expense of 
astronautics or other vital programs, then 
isn’t Mr. Loory endorsing the Madison Ave- 
nue approach—much money for words when 
there are no deeds? We must have both 
words and deeds, as well as the willingness 
to apply energy and funds to the entire 
spectrum of necessary national effort. 

No matter what the carpers—editorial, 
scientific, or otherwise—say, this Nation and 
the world are headed toward the 21st cen- 
tury. Astronautics is no fad, any more 
than aviation was. We cannot afford any 
longer to rationalize our shortcomings. Our 
partial redemption by the courageous Com- 
mander Shepard must presage a new dedi- 
cation to the urgent American technological 
task at hand. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, under the leadership of Vice President 
JOHNSON, is understood to be now exam- 
ining for the President the entire national 
space effort. The council has significant 
choices to make. It must recommend spe- 
cific astronautical goals to serve the na- 
tional and Western cause. These must in- 
clude maximum efforts, not only to press 
forward with “working satellite” systems for 
military, scientific, and eventually, com- 
mercial uses (imagine a Soviet sponsored 
worldwide satellite communications system) , 
but also the will to put operational man in 
space to protect freedom and to explore 
the universe. There are indications that it 
means to meet this task. 
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Mr. Nixon’s Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared on 
May 8 in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
comments on former Vice President Nix- 
on’s viewpoint of the present adminis- 
tration: 

Mr. Nixon SPEAKS OUT 


If a few thousand votes had been swung 
the other way, Mr. Kennedy, as the defeated 
candidate, might have made the same sort 
of speech delivered in Chicago last Friday 
by Richard Nixon. 

The dilemma of a defeated presidential 
candidate—especially one who has lost by 
so narrow a margin, is obvious. As Mr. Nixon 
said in his speech, “unsolicited advice is 
cheap because the supply is so great and 
the demand so small.” 

As a “good loser,” he could choose to keep 
silent, indulge in meaningless generalities, 
or resort to slambang criticism. Any one 
of these three courses, he said, might be in- 


dulged in when times are normal. Now, 
he said: 
“Our existence is threatened. In recent 


weeks the threat has manifestly increased. 
I have therefore reached the conclusion that 
the time has come to speak out on national 
issues—not as one planning to be a candidate 
for any public office—not as self-appointed 
leader of the Republican Party—nor as rep- 
resentative of the administration I was 
proud to serve.” 

Whatever criticism anyone offers, he said, 
should be responsible and constructive, on 
issues of real substance. 

In Friday’s speech Mr. Nixon lived up to 
that standard. Some highlights of that 
speech call for emphasis: 

“The new administration would im- 
pose upon the Nation, over a 2-year period, 
an additional $10 billion in obligational au- 
thority with a new deficit of at least $5 
billion, even if revenues are estimated on the 
optimistic side. 

“Pully $11 billion (of that $15 billion in 
spending and obligations) are budgeted for 
spending in such nonmilitary areas as 
heaith, welfare, education, housing and 
public works, including Federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries, which would, in my opin- 
ion, inevitably mean Federal dictation of 
what is taught in our schools.” 

He discussed Kennedy proposals which, 
he warned, would lead to “control by Fed- 


eral bureaucrats.” Mr. Nixon urged 
earnestly: 
“Before we embark on any such new 


spending programs, we should put first 
things first and be ready and able to 
strengthen America * * * so that we can 
meet the increased threat of Communist 
aggression.” 

Mr. Nixon deplored our “current obses- 
sion about the level of American prestige’ 
because “it obscures the principles that 
should guide us in developing foreign 
policy.” Also, he said: 

“We must be mature enough to understand 
that we are not going to succeed in every 
venture we undertake in the foreign field.” 

He promised to back to the hilt any posi- 
tive action President Kennedy takes to re- 
sist further Communist aggression, but 
added: 

“We should not start things unless we are 
prepared to finish them. When our words 
are strong and our actions are timid, we end 
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up appearing aggressive, and timid, at the 
same time.” 

He quoted Mr, Kennedy's own words: “Our 
greatest adversary is not the Russians. It is 
the unwillingness to do what must be done. 
Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

“Now is the time,” said Nixon, “for the 
President to tell the people what they can 
do for theircountry.” _ 

As a member of the Eisenhower inner 
circle for 8 years, Mr. Nixon could not pub- 
licly voice even implied dissent. His defeat 
at the polls freed him from that inhibition. 
He’ll be worth listening to. 





Golden Jubilee of Loyola High School 
and College of-Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Loyola High School of Los Angeles which 
is located in the heart of the 15th Con- 
gressional District which I represent is 
celebrating in 1961 the Golden Jubilee 
of the Jesuit Fathers assumption of di- 
rection of this historical educational in- 
stitution which dates back to 1865 when 
Bishop Thaddaeus Amat, C.M., under- 
took the task of organizing the first high 
school and college in southern Califor- 
nia. 

At that time Los Angeles was a vil- 
lage of 4,800, remote and inaccessible to 
the centers of population in the United 
States, and the founding of a high 
school and college was a courageous ven- 
ture begun in the face of tremendous 
obstacles. 

At the time of its founding, the new 
school was known as St. Vincent’s High 
School and College and was under the 
direction of the Vincentian Fathers. In 
1910 the Vincentian Fathers temporarily 
withdrew from the field of education in 
Los Angeles, and the Jesuit Fathers were 
asked to take over St. Vincent’s High 
School and College. 

In 1861 the Jesuit Fathers assumed 
direction of St. Vincent’s High School 
and College which later became known 
as Loyola High School and College. By 
1927 the tremendous increase in enroll- 
ment in Loyola High School and College 
had made it apparent that the present 
quarters were no longer adequate, and a 
new site for Loyola College was obtained 
at Del Rey in 1928. The first classes at 
Loyola College at Del Rey were con- 
vened in September 1929. 

Loyola High School remained at its 
present site on Venice Boulevard, and 
today it has a capacity enrollment and 
is the equal of any educational institu- 
tion in the Los Angeles area and one of 
the finest in the Nation. 

I am proud of this outstanding high 
school, which has an alumni that in- 
cludes many of the outstanding civic 
leaders and successful professional and 
businessmen of Los Angeles. 


July 10 


The following article outlines the in- 
teresting and colorful history of St. 
Vincent’s-Loyola High School and Col- 
lege. It is a record of outstanding 
achievement in the field of education by 
those dedicated to the instruction and 
development of American youth: 

In 1865 Bishop Thaddaeus Amat, C.M., 
undertook the task of organizing the first 
high school and college in southern Cali- 
fornia. By spring the bishop had persuaded 
the Vincentian Order to send three of his 
confreres, Fathers John Asmuth, M. Rubio, 
and John Beaky, to Los Angeles to staff the 
hoped-for schools. Only the unanimous 
support of the pueblo’s citizenry could pos- 
sibly bring the bishop’s dream to fulfillment. 
For it should have been evident to all that 
this village of 4,800 souls, remote and inac- 
cessible to the centers of population, was 
so obviously least suitable for such a ven- 
ture. 

Impractical of achievement as the bishop’s 
educational program seemed, Los Angeles 
backed it wholeheartedly. Mrs. Joseph New- 
mark, wife of the first acting rabbi in Los 
Angeles, held a fair that raised several hun- 
dred dollars. In 1867, that was 2 years after 
St. Vincent’s had taken up temporary quar- 
ters at the Lugo House in the Plaza, the 
county supervisors voted $1,000 and the 
town council another $500 toward the per- 
manent school building on South Broadway. 
It would be 6 years more, not until 1873, be- 
fore the city succeeded in an attempt to 
organize a second high school. 

The St. Vincent’s drive for a school was 
the first. It established a pattern of uni- 
versal cooperation that was to characterize 
early Los Angeles’ approach to difficult prob- 
lems. Such united action to accomplish a 
task was in the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul. 
This became the spirit of the new St. Vin- 
cent’s College. This spirit of charity helped 
the fathers themselves triumph over awe- 
some discouragements. The first year the 
President, Rev. John Asmuth, C.M., and 
Father John Beaky, C.M., were both taken by 
death. 

On August 15, 1867, Bishop Amat laid the 
cornerstone on the Ozra W. Childs dona- 
tion—a 9-acre tract on Broadway between 
Sixth and Seventh. The new building which 
the college occupied on the 17th of March, 
1868, and served for the following 19 years, 
was substantial. Undoubtedly it would have 
been more permanent had not the unex- 
pected growth of the school and the offer of 
an attractive price of $100,000 for the Broad- 
way site, made both desirable and possible 
a@ move to a more spacious campus. 

On August 15, 1869, the college received its 
charter from the State and was empowered to 
confer degrees, and received the privileges of 
a university. Father J. McGill, C.M., who 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Father Asmuth, was followed in that office 
soon after the move to Broadway by Father 
M. Richardson, C.M. 

The St. Vincent’s with which oldtime Los 
Angeles people are most familiar, is that 
magnificent structure, church and college, 
that stood on the northwest corner of Wash- 
ington and Grand from 1887 until it was 
razed in 1925. It was the work of the Very 
Reverend Aloysius J. Meyer, C.M., the great 
builder, who became president in 1884. Dur- 
ing his two administrations, 1884-1893 and 
1895 until his untimely death in February 
1898, Father Meyer brought the school to 
new heights of spiritual, academic and physi- 
cal development. 

The Very Reverend J. A. Lynn, C.M., was 
brought to the presidency by Father Meyer’s 
death, and was in turn succeeded in 1901 by 
Rev. Joseph S. Glass, C.M., who later 
became bishop of Salt Lake City. It was 
during Dr. Glass’ administration that the 
campus was beautified by Meyer Hall. 
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When on July 30, 1910, the Vincentian 
Fathers communicated to Bishop Conaty 
their intention of temporarily withdrawing 
from the field of education in Los Angeles, 
the bishop deferred action on their request 
until the following year. Then in 1911 he 
asked the Jesuit Fathers to take over the 
Vincentian High School and College. With 
the beginning of the new term California 
Province Jesuits enrolled many of the stu- 
dents at another campus in Highland Park 
who had previously gone to school in St. 
Vincent’s on Grand Avenue. Thus they 
continued the work of teaching that had 
been so effectively carried on by the Vin- 
centian Fathers and Scholastics since the 
days of Bishop Amat. 

In 1917 St. Vincent’s High School and 
College, as it was still called, moved from 
temporary quarters in Highland Park to 
Venice Boulevard, where the cornerstone of 
the building bears the title, St. Vincent’s 
College—a tribute to the more difficult 
pueblo days when the Vincentian founders 
alone carried the burden of advanced edu- 
cation in southern California. 

On September 11, 1911, Father Joseph 
Tomkin, S.J., and four scholastics, Messrs. 
La Vasseur, Martin, Farrell, and McAstocker, 
under Father Richard A. Gleeson, S.J., en- 
rolled 80 boys in high school. The campus 
consisted of three hastily. converted resi- 
dences in Highland Park. 

“Almost all the students were from St. 
Vincent’s,” the 1912 catalog reported. Later 
in the year, Mr. Albert Whelan, from Los 
Gatos, joined the faculty. 

The contrast of the new environment with 
the old St. Vincent’s College campus at 
Washington Boulevard and Grand Avenue 
was striking. The college was a brick struc- 
ture, four stories high, equipped with excel- 
lent scientific laboratories and commodious 
living quarters for resident students; 
splendid Meyer Hall for dramatic productions 
and academic convocations; extensive play- 
ing fields for their championship football and 
baseball teams. Old St. Vincent’s was the 
envy of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and Occidental College. An elegant and 
imposing church graced the campus. 

HIGHLAND PARK 


The picture at Highland Park was austere, 
there were no residence quarters for students, 
no laboratories and no auditorium. The 
classrooms were “so constructed as to lend 
themselves to instant transformation and to 
take on the air, under varied changes, of 
either school or church,” says the 1912 
chronicler. He observes that it was difficult 
even to play catch without running onto 
someone’s lawn. All that St. Vincent’s stu- 
dents saw that first day were the three bare 
bungalows. There were no chairs, no desks— 
a circumstance that, the chronicler said, 
“put students and professors on an equal 
footing.” 

In spite of limited facilities and hard- 
pressed teachers, students enjoyed a profit- 
able and pleasant first year in Highland 
Park. One student who was there from the 
first day reflects: “It is true that the new 
place was a far cry from the old place on 
Washington and Grand, but the boys were 
very happy to have a place to go instead of 
attending a public school, and there was 
one big happy family despite the incon- 
veniences.” 

The following term of 1912 opened with 
only 90 students. Catholic education in 
southern California found itself in difficult 
straits. The struggle to operate the school 
in Highland Park had only begun. The loca- 
tion was proving unpopular for a school be- 
cause it was too remote from the center of 
population. 

COLLEGE AGAIN 
In September 1914 with Father William 


J. Deeney, S.J., as the new president, the 
collegiate department was resumed in one of 


the original bungalows. A majority of the 
first college students had once attended the 
school on Grand Avenue. 

The rate of growth was very slow: 1914, 
123; 1915, 153; 1916, 160; 1917, 163. It pain- 
fully reminded one of St. Vincent’s earlier 
struggles on Broadway, 1883, 70; 1884, 91; 
1885, 110; 1887, 117. 

ESCAPE 


In the spring of 1916, the escape from 
the handicaps of Highland Park was def- 
initely initiated with the purchase by Father 
Frederick A. Ruppert, S.J., the next presi- 
dent, of 10 acres on Venice Boulevard. “Be- 
fore another school year passes,” the 1916 
catalog announced, “it is desired that our 
fondest hopes of a new and greater St. Vin- 
cent’s College will be realized.” 

On March 17, 1917, the administrator of 
the diocese, Monsignor Hartnett, laid the 
cornerstone, for the Tudor Gothic, rein- 
forced-concrete building. New vistas seemed 
to open for the fathers when this new class- 
room building was put in use in September 
1917. Highland Park was behind them. 
Jesuit hopes that a fine building in a cen- 
tral location would double their student 
body were not fully realized. The new and 
greater St. Vincent's attracted only 45 new 
students for a total enrollment of 208—less 
than the 214 St. Vincent’s College had in 
1888. 

However, in subsequent years increased 
registration proved the convenience of the 
new site. In the first half dozen years the 
growth on Venice Boulevard matched the 
Grand Avenue enrollment between 1902 and 
1909. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The monthly Cinder, first published in 
1919, lasted several years, until it was suc- 
ceeded in 1923 by the Loyolan. The prede- 
cessor of the Cinder was the St. Vincent’s 
College Student, a monthly literary publica- 
tion of the college on Grand Avenue, which 
began in 1895, the same year as the diocesan 
weekly, the Tidings. 





Golden Jubilee of Loyola High School and 
College at Los Angeles, Calif —Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following outline 
of the colorful history of St. Vincent’s 
Loyola High School and College: 

The first college-high school yearbook, the 
“Loyolan,” made its appearance in 1922. It 
skipped the 1923 issue, but it resumed again 
in 1924. The 1927 edition, with its old mis- 
sion cover and magnificent colored pictures 
dividing the various sections, was called 
El Padre. It carried out the theme of Father 
Salvatierra and the Missions of Baja Cali- 
fornia. In recent years on the Dei Rey 
Campus the college annual has been named 
the “Lair.” 
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SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND HIGH 


The separation of the college and high 
school was of an administrative, social, and 
athletic nature. Since 1905, under the Vin- 
centian Fathers, there had been a complete 
academic separation between secondary and 
higher education. The Jesuits kept the dis- 
tinction when they reinaugurated college 
classes in 1914. 

Until 1921 the student body officers were 
taken equally from the high school and the 
college. Athletes, too, were drawn indis- 
criminately from high school or college, so 
that it was quite common that a particu- 
larly talented student might play 6 or even 7 
years on the same team. Since the athletic 
opponents were chiefly junior colleges or 
high schools, no one protested having the 
younger boys on the varsity. 

When the college department was resumed 
in 1914, the principal was also the dean of 
studies of the college. But when Father 
Robert H. Shepherd, S.J., came in September 
1926, he insisted on a separation of the ad- 
ministration of the college from the high 
school. He then became principal of the 
latter, and Father Louis Egan took over the 
direction of college studies. 

When the new faculty building, the Rup- 
pert Memorial Hail, was constructed in 1926, 
the faculty chapel, the Fathers’ library, the 
living quarters of the Jesuits, and some of 
the administration offices were moved into it. 

The astonishing large freshman high 
school enrollment for 1927 forced the admin- 
istration to face the pressing problem of the 
whole future. A single class of 170 made a 
high school student body of 700 predictable. 
The Reverend Joseph A. Sullivan, S.J., who 
became president in 1926, a man of vigor, had 
the foresight to realize that the acute need 
for expansion of both college and high school 
could not be met on the 10 acres on Venice 
Boulevard. 

MOVE TO DEL REY 


Whe offer of 100 acres on a plateau at Del 
Rey, immediately overlooking the sea, pre- 
sented an opportunity to implement a com- 
plete division. The high school would re- 
main where it was, for Harry Culver, the real 
estate developer who had made the offer, had 
stipulated, as a condition of his gift of the 
Del Rey property, that the college must be 
begun immediately on the new site. 

The idea of moving westward was not 
new in 1928. Twenty years before, in 1908, 
Dr. Joseph S. Glass, C.M., had secured 86 
acres of the old Rancho LaCienega o Paso 
de la Tijera. His purpose was to move St. 
Vincent’s College from downtown westward 
to Angeles Mesa. It was proposed to lo- 
cate the college near the end of the 48th 
Street car line, future site of the 1932 
Olympic village. 

Both Dr. Glass and Father Sullivan’s 
moves were opposed in their day on the 
grounds that a college belongs in the very 
heart of a city, equidistant from all possible 
students. In Father Sullivan’s case the 
economic consideration of free land was a 
deciding factor. However, even in his day 
colleges like Occidental and UCLA moved to 
Eagle Rock and Westwood. 


The importance of the move to Del Rey 
was not lost on Los Angeles. Its significance 
to the religious, academic, and real estate 
development of the city became very appar- 
ent when the groundbreaking ceremony 
took place. Though every segment of local 
society took part, the leaders in these fields 
especially combined to assure themselves 
that the particular meaning of the dedi- 
cation to their spheres of endeavor would 
be vividly impressed on Los Angeles. 

The most successful impresarios in Los 
Angeles during the 1920’s were the land de- 
velopers. The inauguration of a new land 
tract was always a gala occasion; weddings 
and other festivities often accompanied the 
opening of a new subdivision. Naturally, 
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then, the significance of the birth of a uni- 
versity as the adjunct to the beginning of a 
new city was an opportunity on which 
Harry Culver and his associates had planned 
to capitalize for a long time. But experi- 
enced as they were at arranging such enter- 
prises, the land developers were amazed at 
the magnitude of the program the ecclesias- 
tical and university leaders were able to 
carry through. 

The latter had the fullest cooperation of 
the press. The Los Angeles Examiner car- 
ried the banner headline: “Ground Broken 
for $5 Million University,” with a picture a 
third of a page wide of Bishop Cantwell 
turning the first spade. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20, 1928 


The 20th was a cloudless May day. Ac- 
cording to the Examiner, the dedication day 
began with services in the Hollywood Bowl. 
The paper commented that “that great am- 
phitheater was filled to capacity at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass.” Ten thousand 
Knights of Columbus came from all over 
the State. Archbishop Hanna was down 
from San Francisco; Bishop Mitty of Salt 
Lake City said the mass. It was a truly 
Catholic undertaking; in a spirit of charity 
the celebration eschewed any restrictions 
about the race, color, or creed of those who 
could take part or benefit by it—just as the 
university’s own policy decried any such lim- 
itations. 

All the early afternoon the grain fields 
at Playa Del Rey that were to be the univer- 
sity campus were filling up with spectators. 
The program, in the Examiner’s words, be- 
gan “with 25,000 voices joining in the sing- 
ing of ‘I Love You, California.’ The after- 
noon proved a brilliant, colorful, and inter- 
esting affair. First came the parade.” 


GRANDSTAND CITIZENS 


Facing the visitors was a grandstand from 
which venerable ecclesiastics, noted educa- 
tors, professional men from all parts of Cali- 
fornia, the regents, and the faculty were to 
view the parade. John C. Austin, architect 
and yice president of the chamber of com- 
merce who had organized the civic part of 
the ceremony, was on the platform. Among 
the members of the board of regents of the 
new university were Michael O’Dea, Edward 
Lawrence Doheny, and Dan Murphy. Provost 
Ernest Carroll Moore, founder of University 
of California at Los Angeles, was one of the 
speakers of the day. Wearing their black 
academic gowns, heedless of the clouds of 
dust that rose from the marching units, sat 
the teachers, lay and religious. 


THE GREAT PARADE 


The Los Angeles Times described the show 
as “a spectacular pageant several miles in 
length.” The Examiner said, “First came the 
parade with more than a score of participat- 
ing organizations; marines and regulars, lads 
of the military colleges and Boy Scouts, 
Knights of Columbus, lodge members, and 
other units combined to make the parade 
one of the outstanding numbers on the 
program. 

Giving a touch of old California was a 
band of gaily caparisoned vaqueros (the 
Hellman Riders) and prancing horses.” 


CANTWELL’S ADDRESS 


“In an address that will live long in the 
minds of his hearers, Bishop Cantwell told 
of the accomplishments of the Jesuit Society 
and then proceeded to define the aims of the 
university,” the Examiner told. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from his address: “Glorious 
is the vision of Father Sullivan, eminent 
president of the university, has formed of 
the mighty educational institution that shall 
soon rise here and circle the space we dedi- 
cate today. (There were 20 structures 
planned.) It is buiit in vindication of a 
great idea, the place of religion in the de- 
velopment of a child. All human knowledge 
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is but a reflection of the wisdom and good- 
ness of Him who created man. * * * 

“It will be built to deny the selfish ma- 
terialism which destroys all that is heroic in 
human nature. It comes in order to revive 
the eternal and immutable laws that are 
written by the finger of God in the human 
conscience.”’ 

In the words of the Examiner next, “A 
sincere tribute of welcome to the new uni- 
versity was voiced by University of California 
at Los Angeles’ Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore. 

“One of the most impressive features of 
the afternoon was the flag-raising of old glory 
and later of the college’s colors. A guard of 
Marines and regulars marched from in front 
of the grandstand to the foot of the new 
flagpole, while the audience sang ‘America’ 
and the stars and stripes were hoisted.” 


SCOTT PERORATION 


“Joseph Scott was the last speaker of the 
day,” continues the Examiner. In part he 
said, “The cornerstone of this institution 
might well have inscribed upon it the im- 
mortal words of Benjamin Franklin uttered 
in the Constitutional Convention: ‘God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men.’ Upon that senti- 
ment and in that creed did the fathers of 
the Constitution dedicate themselves to the 
cause of liberty. When men in consonance 
with the law of God create legislation to en- 
able the government to function, the stu- 
dents of this university will be taught that 
law must be respected and obeyed, because 
it is God’s law. That in line with the ideals 
of the fathers is my conception of the best 
type of true Americanism. 

“This institution in so much as it teaches 
respect for God’s law entwined in the gov- 
ernment of our country is devoting itself to 
a salutary American curriculum. The stu- 
dents must be taught submission to law in 
the old-fashioned vernacular of Holy Writ, 
‘because obedience is greater than sacrifice.’ ” 

The following June of 1929 graduation took 
place in the newly erected arts building, 
which then carried the colorful inscription 
over its portal: “Dedicated to the glory of 
God and the youth of America by the motion 
picture industry of the United States. 

The first classes at Del Rey convened in 
September 1929 but the month following was 
that of the stock market crash that began 
the great depression. 





Needed: Alert Confidence in Battling 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munists, by aggressive acts and war 
threats, keep the world in high tension 
with the dark overhanging prospect of 
war. 

Reportedly, Mr. Khrushchev is beefing 
up the armed forces. The show of Red 
air power yesterday in Moscow also 
demonstrates that the end is not yet. 
Rather we can expect Mr. Khrushchev’s 
blustering and blowing to possibly ex- 
pand and that indeed new military ac- 
tion, though perhaps not a global nu- 
clear-type war, may be sparked here 
and there in the world. 

This is a serious situation. Despite 
the gravity of the situation, however, we 
must keep our heads. The challenge is 
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simply this: To accurately appraise the 
threat menacing us; and, then, to take 
the necessary steps to cope, as well as 
we can within our human power, with 
this threat to our survival. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on the need for an alert, realistic ap- 
proach to the Red threat in a broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


In a complex age, we face a great chal- 
lenge: That of obtaining, and maintaining, 
a perspective of the great conflicting forces 
affecting our progress and security. 

For 1961, we live in a dangerous—yes, divid- 
ed—world. The Wetsern and non-Commu- 
nist nations are striving to create peace. By 
contrast, the Reds are shooting for world 
conquest. 

By talking, and corresponding, with folks 
around the country, I find a wide range of 
reaction to the Communist threat and its 
dangers for us. The span stretches all the 
way from almost hysterical fear to “feet-in- 
the-mud” complacency. 

Now, what is the answer? Just this: Some- 
how, we must find solid “middle ground” 
which: (a) recognizes the danger; but (b) 
encourages confidence, not hysteria. The job 
is to keep our heads. 

Is there justification for such confidence? 
In my judgment, yes. Why? Let’s look at 
the real facts of life: 

Today the United States is the greatest, 
most powerful country in the world; 

Our agriculture-industrial output far ex- 
ceeds that of the Communist bloc; 

Our military forces, combined with those 
of our allies, are considered by military ex- 
perts to be the strongest in the world; 

Our standards of living are the highest in 
history (with a gross national product esti- 
mated to be $510 to $520 billion in 1961); 

The vast majority of the people of the 
world, in my judgment, aspire toward the 
ideas and ideals of freedom as their goal. 

This, in my judgment, should dispel fear, 
should give us confidence. Realistically, 
however, we must also recognize that: 

The Reds, too, possess a powerful military 
machine; 

They spew propaganda with unbelievable 
success; 

The multipronged expansion program cov- 
ers not only military but economic, social, 
cultural and ideological fronts; 

The Communist leaders, and the hard core 
of party workers, are stanch, almost fanat- 
ical, adherents to this atheistic political, 
economic, philosophy attempting, and un- 
relenting in efforts to conquer the world. 

Consequently, we face a grave—though 
not insurmountable—challenge. 

Can we meet it successfully? Yes, but 
only by— 

1. Recognizing the scope of the threat to 
our security; 

2, Dedicating the necessary manpower and 
resources to winning the battle; and 

3. Encourage an alert faith in our cause, 
confident that right, supported by the will 
of free people, shall, if a world-destroying 
war can be avoided, ultimately triumph. 

THE LEGISLATIVE WORKLOAD IN CONGRESS 

This, then, is a brief look at the major 
challenges to our security and the threat to 
peace. ; 

“Confident in our ability to deal with this 
global challenge, we must also dedicate pro- 
portionate efforts to resolve problems on the 
home front. 

Congress is now in the home stretch. The 
legislative calendar, however, is still loaded 
with critical issues. 
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Among the major controversial ones that 
remain to be considered and acted upon are 
as follows: 

Farm legislation for (a) resolving the pro- 
duction-consumption imbalance; and (b) 
improving the economic outlook for the 
American farmer; 

Mutual security for strengthening the alli- 
ance of free nations battling Communist 
aggression; 

Health aids for the elderly; 

Improvement and expansion of our edu- 
cational system to meet the ever-increasing 
school enrollments; 

Revision, as possible, of the tax system. 

These are some of the major challenges to 
be considered prior to adjournment. 


DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS IN WISCONSIN 


In addition to these international and na- 
tional problems, we are also facing serious 
problems right here in Wisconsin. 

Across the State, particularly in the north, 
our farmers are being hit by the drought. 

As a result, hay crops have been killed off, 
grazing land exhausted, and grain crops 
badly damaged. 

The farmers of the area are requesting 
three forms of aid: 

1. Permission to attain pastures, or harvest 
hay on acreage under feed grain and con- 
servation reserve program; 

2. Extension of the emergency livestock 
feed grain program for purchase of surplus 
grains held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration; and 

3. Minimum cost om transportation of hay 
to be imported into the hard-hit area. 

I have urged the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to give early and effective help for 
our Wisconsin farmers. In addition, I have 
cosponsored legislation to permit grazing or 
removal of hay from conservation reserve 
land adjacent to the stricken area. 

Unless aid is given immediately, milk pro- 
duction will be further curtailed. Farmers, 
too, may be forced to sell all or part of their 
milking herds. 

If the drought prevails, our farmers may 
also be in need of low-interest emergency 
loans to purchase hay and grain for livestock. 

I am now exploring the matter with the 
appropriate agency here in Washington to 
see what can be done to obtain such loans. 

As all of us recognize, not only the farmer 
but the whole community is dependent upon 
farm buying power, which can be adversely 
affected by the drought. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the major prob- 
lems confronting us. 

In the face of such real challenges, how 
can we more effectively design and adopt the 
kind of policies and programs to cope with 
them? 

In my judgment, I believe we can success- 
fully accomplish this by further tapping one 
of our greatest resources, the reservoir of 
ideas inherent, but too often dormant, in 
the American people. 

Recently, I recommended a special Fourth 
of July “brainstorming” program which 
would include encouragement of greater ef- 
forts by Mr. and Mrs. Citizen and family to— 

Devote more time to evaluating the chal- 
lenges confronting the Nation, and 

Create, if we can, new ideas on how to 
better combat the threat to our security and 
improve our way of life. : 

If in your judgment these would serve the 
national interest, then forward them to the 
President, or to myself, or to other Senators 
or Congressmen. 

This is the time for action. Let’s demon- 
strate to the world— 

That as a free people we are not fat and 
lazy and so swimming in self-indulgence 
that we cannot compete with or defend our 
system against communism; 

That freedom is not, as Khrushchev says, 
an outmoded concept that is literally dying 
on the political vine of history; and 
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That freedom, not totalitarian commu- 
nism, is the dynamic revolution of the times 
that can best serve the people of the world 
now and in the future. 

In this battle we need you, and you, and 
you. Only by so mobilizing every American 
can we hope to insure the triumph of free- 
dom. 

We recognize, however, that such endeavors 
cannot be limited to a specific day. Rather, 
this is a year-round challenge. 

So, friends: Let’s hear from you. 





Proposal for a Cuban Government-in- 
Exile 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from Miami, the temporary 
new home of free Cubans. There I met 
with leaders of Cuban parties, old and 
new, who live for the day when they can 
liberate their country. Knowing of my 
long opposition to Fidel Castro and of my 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems which face Cubans, in and out of 
Cuba, they pleaded with me to help 
bring unity in their ranks in order that 
they may all.work for a free and demo- 
cratic Cuba. 

I accept this challenge and here and 
now I submit to my colleagues, so that 
they may better appraise the situation a 
little background material followed by a 
practical solution based upon our sup- 
port of a Cuban Government-in-exile. 

THE BACKGROUND 


I knew of Castro’s mental imbalance, 
his hallucinations of grandeur, his links 
with communism, long before he gained 
control of Cuba. Back in July 1958, 6 
months before Castro came to power, I 
referred to him in a statement in Con- 
gress as vicious because of his action in 
kidnaping American citizens, and then I 
added that this “shows what sort of a 
liberator he would be if he should gain 
control of Cuba.”’ 

I warned then that he would be worse 
than Batista. Much to our regret, this 
proved to be true from the moment he 
took over in Cuba. Because of my early 
opposition to him, Castro invited me in 
January 1959 to visit Cuba. That was 
only 10 days or 2 weeks after he had at- 
tained power and his goon squads were 
murdering innocent men and women in 
the hundreds. I do not know whether 
his invitation was a way to squelch my 
efforts to expose him at that early stage. 
Nevertheless, I turned down his invita- 
tion for two reasons: First, because of 
his Communist affiliations; second, be- 
cause of his slurring remarks against 
American “gringos” at the time he took 
over and vowing that he would kill 200,- 
000 of them in the event of U.S. inter- 
ference in Cuban affairs. 

His hatred of the United States and 
everything that the United States stands 
for is not something recent. It predated 
his coming to power, and the moment he 
assumed control he gave vent to his true 
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feelings about America. This is another 
proof of his Communist views and atti- 
tudes—Castro himself answered that 
question, both by his deeds and his words. 

As we listen to Castro’s harrangues 
and his spewing of anti-U.S. hatred, we 
merely have to close our eyes and we 
can easily hear Khrushchev talking 
through him. It is the voice of Castro, 
but the words are Khrushchev’s. At 
times, one even hears the frenzied and 
hysterical shrieking of Hitler ringing in 
our ears as Castro spews out his mad 
hatred of us. This puny dictator does 
not yet realize, in his sick desire for 
power and his dreams of grandeur, that 
he is nothing more than a pawn in the 
hands of Khrushchev who is playing the 
international chess game with cunning 
and deception. 

WHAT TO DO NOW? 


The question above all questions still 
remains: What can we do now? What 
must we do now? I have several sugges- 
tions. They are not necessarily all that 
can or must be done, but they can serve 
as a starting point from which to expand 
and to deepen our efforts. 

First, the United States must make it 
crystal clear that under no circum- 
stances will we permit or tolerate any 
foreign intervention in Cuba, and that 
means Soviet Russia, Communist China, 
or any of their satellites. We must give 
strong warning that we shall regard any 
volunteers or other interlopers from 
Communist nations in Cuba as a viola- 
tion and threat to Western Hemisphere 
security, and as constituting an act of 
aggression. This would form the basis 
for the application of certain treaties 
and laws regarding United States-Cuban 
relations. 

Second, we must go over the heads of 
Castro and his henchmen and give our 
assurances to the people of Cuba that 
they will have our moral and material 
support in their struggle to regain their 
freedom and independence. Under the 
Monroe Doctrine we have every right 
to help safeguard the freedom of any 
nation of the Western Hemisphere. 

Third, we must impress clearly and un- 
mistakenly upon all Cuban groups and 
exiles that they must abide by the princi- 
ples of the Cuban constitution of 1940 
which states that all Cubans are equal 
before the law. All should be given a 
chance to participate in the struggle for 
national freedom. They must cease 
working at counterpurposes and must 
assume the semblance of a united Cuban 
nation in exile. Let it be understood 
that the United States will, at no time, 
support extremist groups of either the 
right or the left if we can hope to at- 
tain a free, independent, and democratic 
Cuba. 

Fourth, the United States is to im- 
press upon all anti-Castro forces, of 
whatever opinion, that the primary task 
of the moment is unity and strength. 
They must unite under a central leader- 
ship. It is not for any one group to set 
itself up above all other groups. Only 
in this way can the Cubans in exile hope 
to receive the necessary support of the 
United States and other countries of the 
free world. Here a word is necessary 
regarding the present Cuban Council 
headed by Dr. Jose Miro Cardona. I 
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shall not attempt to fix the blame for 
the April 1961 fiasco. President Ken- 
nedy has magnanimously assumed full 
responsibility as the Chief Executive of 
our Nation. But we know that this is 
not completely true. He was given the 
wrong advice and he was following a 
plan conceived long before he took office. 
But that is water over the dam. We 
cannot stand still now. We must move 
forward with a better plan. It ill be- 
hooves any member of the council to 
now sit back and say, “let’s wait.” Wait 
for what? For all Latin America, as 
well as Cuba, to be lost? This is the 
time for everyone to put his vanity aside 
and work with all Cubans who love Cuba 
no less than any single individual or 
group. I come then to my fifth point 
and, perhaps, the most important of all 
proposals. 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


Fifth, is that a Cuban government- 
in-exile be established by Cubans now in 
exile with the expressed purpose of com- 
bating Castro and liberating their 
homeland. It is further proposed that 
all elements of Cuban society be repre- 
sented in this government and that its 
seat be set up, not in the United States, 
but in another Latin American country. 
Once this is accomplished, every effort 
should be made to obtain recognition by 
the United States and other countries. 
To encourage this effort I have this day, 
introduced the following resolution and 
ask as many of my colleagues in both 
the Senate and House, who believe as I 
do, to cosponsor such a resolution: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 

SENSE OF THE CONGRESS THAT THE UNITED 

SraTteEs SHOULD RECOGNIZE A CUBAN GovV- 

ERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Whereas the collaboration of the present 
Government of Cuba with the international 
Communist conspiracy is an _ established 
fact; and- 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has embarked upon a program of religious 
persecution and flagrant disregard of human 
rights; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
is engaged in the murder of innocent per- 
sons either without trial or after sham trials 
which make a mockery of the judicial 
process; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has systematically carried on a hate America 
campaign with the deliberate purpose of 
poisoning the longstanding friendly rela- 
tionship between the people of Cuba and 
the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has engaged and is engaged in the mistreat- 
ment of American citizens and has confis- 
cated their property; and 

Whereas the gross, deliberate, and con- 
tinuing provocations of the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba have brought about a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and that Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should grant formal diplomatic recognition 
to a Cuban government-in-exile. 


There is no need to belabor the point 
that the Cuban Government-in-exile 
should be at the earliest possible time 
draw up a preliminary constitution or 
declaration for a democratic form of 
government in Cuba. One of the major 
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provisions in this document should be 
a pledge that it will hold free elections 
in Cuba within 1 year after the country 
is liberated. Other provisions to be em- 
bodied in this document should include 
the following: 

First, that the Cuban government-in- 
exile will serve as a symbol of unity and 
hope for the Cuban people, inside and 
outside the country, and that it will not 
relinquish its efforts until Cuba is once 
again a free nation. 

Second, that it will spare no effort to 
disclose to other Latin American nations 
and their leaders the true nature of the 
Castro regime. 

Third, that it will emphasize the values 
of freedom and the fact that communism 
has smothered what the Cuban people 
love most, that is, their freedom. It 
should be further emphasized that it re- 
mains for those who still enjoy this 
precious gift to again light the Cuban 
torch of freedom on free soil and to carry 
it back to Cuba, where it shall be raised 
on a huge statue of Marti right at the 
entrance of Havana Harbor. 

Fourth. That Cubans shall vow that 
once freedom is restored in their home- 
land they will never again permit anyone 
to rob them of it. 

Fifth. That Cuba will be liberated by 
Cubans under the leadership of their 
government-in-exile and no other gov- 
ernment is expected to intervene. The 
free Cuban government should under- 
take to enroll 1 million persons sympa- 
thetic to its cause all over the world— 
individuals who are free to act as their 
conscience dictates, something which 
those living under Communist enslave- 
ment cannot do. 

Sixth. That invitation is particularly 
extended to all Cubans who love their 
country and want to see it rise again as a 
free nation to support the government- 
in-exile and to join in its efforts. 

Seventh. That all those Cuban leaders 
who aspire to leadership place the na- 
tional aspirations of Cuba above their 
personal ambitions and prove their ca- 
pacity for leadership .by becoming sol- 
diers in the ranks of their nation’s strug- 
gle for freedom now and postpone their 
own careers for a later date. 

Eighth. That this is a time which re- 
quires sacrifices of blood, sweat, toil and 
tears, if the dream of Cuba is to be real- 
ized in our day. 

Ninth, that Cubans owe an obliga- 
tion to their children who, unless given 
the hope for freedom, will grow up as 
robots and slaves under communism 
carrying out the will of their masters. 

PRECEDENT 


In support of the proposals suggested 
above, such as our refusal to tolerate 
foreign authority in Cuba, our recogni- 
tion of the independence of the people 
of Cuba, and our obligation to render 
all possible aid in achieving these aims, 
we have an historical precedent which 
goes back to the year 1898 when Cuba 
gained its independence from domina- 
tion by Spain. 

On April 20, 1898, the U.S. Congress 
adopted a joint resolution for the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Cuban 
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people, demanding that Spain relinquish 
its authority in Cuba, and that it with- 
draw its military forces from there. The 
resolution speaks of the right of the peo- 
ple of Cuba to be free and independent 
and notes that “it is the duty of the 
United States to demand” that Spain re- 
linquish its authority and government in 
Cuba. 

Thus, the U.S. Congress took the in- 
itiative in 1898, in setting Cuba on its 
course to freedom. Following this ac- 
tion, Cuba finally succeeded in gaining 
its independence through the adoption 
of the Treaty of Paris, on December 10, 
1898, when Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, I should like to state to my 
colleagues and Cuban friends that the 
history of Cuba has not yet been fully 
documented or written. If we are deter- 
mined, a glorious history still awaits 
Cuba as a great leader of Latin America. 
The setback of April 17, 1961, however, 
foolishly conceived, was only the be- 
ginning of a crusade that must be con- 
tinued and expanded, it must be carried 
forward with zeal and determination 
until Cuba emerges as a free and inde- 
pendent nation entitled to take its right- 
ful place in the family of free nations. 

We cannot wait. We must not wait 
for events to happen. We must, with 
reason and determination, act now. 





Indiana Rural Electric Membership Cor- 
porations Essay Contest on “What 
Rural Electrification Means to My Com- 
munity” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
June 16 I was pleased to have as guests 
in my office 14 high school juniors from 
my home State of Indiana. These stu- 
dents were winners of the second annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Indiana 
REMC’s in cooperation with the Indiana 
Rural News. All the participating stu- 
dents are from rural areas served by the 
160,000 families and businesses which, 
joined together, form the 43 Indiana 
Rural Electric Membership Corpora- 
tions. The subject of their essays was 
“What Rural Electrification Means to 
my Community.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have five 
of the winning essays printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. These are the 
essays written by Mary Jane Fisher, of 
Carroll County, top winner; Janet Bes- 
son, of Kosciusko County; Denny Cory, 
of Kosciusko County; Marilyn Kay Free- 
land, of Warren County; and Bill McVey, 
of Boone County. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


en 
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Wuat RvuRAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Mary Jane Fisher, Carroll County 
REMC top winner) 

Rural electrification to my family and my 
community means almost the same as ad- 
vancing a whole generation without aging. 
It has opened the door to a new world of 
higher living standards, health, comfort, and 
convenience to farm families. Before rural 
electrification, farm people were considered 
too poor to afford such luxury. 

To a farm girl who has been brought up 
with many electrical conveniences it is like 
listening to a fairy tale to be told that once 
rural homes did not have electricity—that 
there were no electric stoves, refrigerators, 
washers, radios, bathrooms or running 
water—that on an average sized farm it was 
necessary to keep hired help to care for only 
a small amount of livestock and to farm a 
few acres. 

My father tells that when he was a boy 
he spent many tiresome hours pumping 
water for hogs and cattle and that on hot 
summer days he thought they would never 
get enough to drink. Today, with electricity 
pumping the water, this hard work is a thing 
of the past. Rural electrification means 
much more than pumping water; it means 
hundreds of ways to use electrical equip- 
ment to lighten and speed farmwork such 
as milking machines, milk coolers, grinders, 
hay and grain dryers, feed carriers, brooders, 
heated water fountains, and many other 
uses. Many farmers in the community have 
security lights which act as a beacon for 
farms and serves as a protection against 
thievery. 

Numerous electrical appilances, which are 
used in the home, make work faster and 
easier, giving the homemaker more free time 
for her family and community affairs. The 
use of radio and television offers opportuni- 
ties for cultural advancement as well as 
entertainment. Rural electrification brings 
added joy at Christmas time when children 
and grownups alike can enjoy the beauty of 
a gaily lighted tree. 

New all-electric schools with good light- 
ing and heating, complete electric kitchens 
where food can be prepared with utmost 
sanitation, provide safety and comfort for 
teachers and pupils. 

A farmer who raises 100,000 broilers a year, 
depends largely upon electricity to do the 
work. An electric auger conveys chicken- 
feed to bins at the top of the brooderhouses 
and from there it is carried to the feeders 
automatically. Automatic electric water 
fountains provide a continuous supply of 
water at all times. Large electric fans are 
used to force ventilation into the houses and 
during very hot weather sprinklers are used 
to spray water over the flocks to keep them 
cool. A timeclock controls the feeding 
apparatus and turns lights on and off so 
the chickenhouses are never dark. 

Another farmer who operates a dairy, milks 
a herd of 52 cows with the aid of electricity, 
milking on an average of a cow a minute 
with milking machines. As the milk flows, 
it passes through sanitary pipes to a bulk 
tank for cooling. A dial shows the quantity 
of milk given by each cow in pounds. After 
the milking is done, electricity is again put 
to work. A special cleaning solution is 
pumped through the pipes to cleanse them 
and the other milking equipment is also 
cleaned automatically. The milkhouse is 
equipped with an electric water heater to 
help with the cleaning operations. A pres- 
sure water system pumps water to drinking 
cups so the cows can drink often which re- 
sults in more milk production. Feed is car- 
ried from the silo to feeding troughs by 
electric conveyors. The farmer manages all 
these operations himself and he is able to 
sell grade A milk at top prices. 

A nearby neighbor has heated his home 


with electricity for the last 4 years. It has 
proved economical and is clean and safe. 
There is no smoke or soot and no danger 
of an explosion to destroy his home or family. 
Beside the comforts of warm, even heat, 
he does not have to worry about having a 
supply of fuel on hand. 

Many changes are taking place in the poul- 
try and egg business as well as hog and 
cattle raising due to mechanization which 
has helped to increase profits the farmer 
could never before achieve. A small motor 
can do as much work in an hour as an aver- 
age man can do in a day saving the farmer 
hired help expenses. 

Since farming methods are becoming more 
and more mechanized, it is a recognized fact 
that rural areas need other job opportuni- 
ties for young people. According to Indiana 
Rural News, REMC’s are now working to at- 
tract new industry to rural communities. 
By moving to rural areas, industry would 
benefit from lower tax rates, more space op- 
erations, and improved economic conditions 
for themselves as well as for people in the 
community. 

REMC members are Kept informed of new 
developments and advantages of good power 
use through letters and the State newspaper. 
As indicated in these papers, farmers will 
soon be able to throw away the fiyswatter, 
insect bomb, and garden spray. Electric light 
traps will make gardens free of bugs through 
the use of small black light bulbs. This 
alone might be one of the greatest uses of 
electricity thereby preserving the Nation’s 
health since this would eliminate many uses 
of dangerous sprays and insecticides. Feed 
piped like water to livestock at any point 
on the farm would provide a complete auto- 
matic feeding system. These, and many 
other things are yet to come. 

We are grateful to those men who pio- 
neered this wonderful project and to those 
who are constantly striving to better electric 
service so that rural people can live better 
electrically. 





WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 


(By Janet Besson, Kosciusko County REMC) 


Twenty-six years ago President Roosevelt 
signed his name to the act which created 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Because of this law, rural areas have unbe- 
lievably progressed. This is especially 
noticeable to those who said it wasn’t pos- 
sible to serve every farm and rural residence 
in the country with electrical service at a 
reasonable cost. But the rural people were 
determined to bring electricity into their 
homes, and to get it for a much lower prite 
than the commercial utilities wanted. Be- 
cause of this, the locally owned REMCs were 
formed. 

In a short time excited housewives were 
calling each other saying they saw the elec- 
tric lines coming toward their homes. Since 
that memorable time, their housework and 
chores were decreased considerably. Thus 
they had more time to spend with their fam- 
ilies and to take a more active part in the 
community’s affairs. 

One of the first electrical appliances she 
bought was an iron. Before, the overworked 
housewife had to carry coal or wood to the 
kitchen and fill the hungry fire box to heat 
the heavy cast iron. This process had to be 
continued during the whole ironing. Some- 
times they used gasoline or charcoal burning 
irons, but they also were time consuming 
because the small gas tank on the iron had 
to be refilled. 

If all the changes electricity brought were 
even half so drastic and timesaving as the 
iron, you can well understand how the 
drudgery and hard work were being elimi- 
nated. 

The rural homes became more modernized 
with electricity because it did away with the 
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old hand pump. The housewives were able 
to have the convenience of using both hot 
and cold water in the house with the turn 
of the faucet. The homes were now able to 
be equipped with bathroom facilities, which 
couldn’t be possible without the use of 
electricity. 

Outside the homes, farmers also made 
great use of the water pressure. Today wa- 
ter is pumped automatically into the chicken 
houses and is also used in watering other 
kinds of livestock. 

Water pressure brought tremendous im- 
provement in the development of our mod- 
ern homes. It also served as an indispen- 
sable element in aiding the farmer with his 
chores. 

Electricity, to the rural farmer, brought 
untold conveniences and power to aid him 
with his work. Besides that used in the 
house, electricity was a dependable and in- 
exhaustible hired man. Electric motors 
were probably the basic tool for the farmers 
because they could speed up their work, and 
take advantage of their versatility. 

Today, farmers are able to make a.better 
living because electricity can perform more 
than 200 different jobs on his farm. It has 
greatly speeded up the milking process and 
increased the production. 

The cows receive warm water in winter, 
are milked with electric milkers, and the 
milk is then cooled by the use of electricity. 
Baby chickens and pigs are kept warm by 
the heat given off from brooders and heat 
lamps. 

Later on the chickens are fed by electric 
feeders, thus taking a load off the farmer’s 
back. When rural areas progress in this 
way, the whole country becomes more 
prosperous. 

With all these labor- and time-saving de- 
vices—all created by rural electricity—you 
would expect the price to be exorbitant. 
But you are wrong, for during all these 
years the rates have remained the same or 
have been lowered. 

Businesses and industries are popping up 
throughout the rural areas in Indiana. They 
are just as capable as those in the city be- 
cause REMC provides them with the power 
needed to keep up with today’s fast produc- 
tion. Where there are factories, of course 
you need workers, and thus the rural people 
are being offered jobs. This is. especially 
helpful to the young people who are no 
longer compeled to move to the cities to seek 
their future because REMC has come to 
meet them. 

If you are not familiar with the REMC, I 
might explain what it is, and its purpose. 
The Rural Electric Membership Corp. is a 
people—a group of rural local people joined 
together to serve themselves with low-cost 
and dependable electricity. This local 
membership corporation is formed under the 
laws of Indiana. It is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion completely controlled by its members. 
The members are those who receive REMC, 
and each is limited to one vote. 

The main purpose is solely to serve the 
people. In Indiana there are almost 160,000 
families and businesses joined together to 
make up the 43 Indiana Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Corps. 

These changes I have mentioned above are 
just.a few of the many which started a revo- 
lution in rural Indiana that hasn’t stopped 
yet. Actually it will never completely stop 
because rural demands for electricity in- 
crease so fast that new facilities are needed 
almost constantly. When the rural people 
meet these demands, their lives will be made 
more useful and productive all because of 
those first people who didn’t give up ‘and 
created an REMC—made up of people to 
serve people. 

I, for one, am thankful for the REMC, for 
what it has done to make our life more bene- 
ficial, and make it possible for the rural 
people to keep up with the modern trend. 
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Wuartr Rurat ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 
(By Marilyn Kay Freeland, Warren County 
REMC) 

To fully understand what rural electrifica- 
tion means to my community, I must first 
ask myself this question: How could the 
people in the “olden” days ever get 
along without lights, heat, or waterpower? 

To most people living in towns or cities, 
electricity is simply another convenience 
taken for granted. Since they have always 
had it, they think nothing of it until the 
lights go out or the bill is higher than usual. 

But rural people know that they, too, 
needed electricity as much or more than the 
city people. They get it by their determina- 
tion to bring it to themselves when the com- 
mercial utilities refused to do the job. 

Today a farm home can also have all the 
living comforts which at one time were 
limited to the towns and cities. 

To get a definite idea as to how the use 
of electricity has changed our way of living 
since 1935, the year the program began, is 
shown in these records of the 30 million 
peopie working in agriculture: 

Seventy-three percent had to carry water 
from wells. 

Seventy-seven percent had outdoor toilets. 

Ninety-three percent had neither bathtub 
or shower. 

Seventy-six percent used kerosene or gaso- 
line lamps. 

Fifty-four percent heated their homes en- 
tirely with stoves. 

Forty-eight percent did laundry work out 
of doors. 

So you can see, things have changed con- 
siderably and are definitely better. 

Gradually electricity took over all of the 
chores of the farmer. It could milk cows, 
saw wood, warm pigs, hatch eggs, sharpen 
scythes, and drill holes. In fact it could 
do nearly everything. 

Today's housewife has a “dream” kitchen 
compared to the housewife 30 years ago; she 
no longer had to carry water from wells or 
some other source into the home, but has 
water just by turning on the faucet. Also, she 
has many “extras” which make her work so 
much more easier, such as toasters, auto- 
amtic washers and dryers, and many, many 
more appliances. . 

What would any little child do if he could 
not sit down in front of a television set to 
watch his favorite show? Indeed, every 
member of the family can consider this a 
luxury. The same is true for radio. 

Besides changing life on the farm, the 
availability of electric power has brought 
about changes in the character of rural 
America. 

New business firms and industries have 
appeared in the country. Suburbs have been 
constructed on the outskirts of towns and 
cities. People who are old or retired have 
been moving into rural areas. Commuters 
have done the same. Resort booms have 
started in some communities. 

Teachers across the country remarked that 
as a result of electric power, the pupils’ 
grades have greatly improved, because of 
better lighting and the influence of the 
radio upon education. 

Church attendance was also increased, and 
this pleased the ministers. 

If you are wondering just what a co-op is; 
let me explain. Rural cooperations serving 
only their owners. They operate at cost and 
provide service at the lowest possible price 
consistent with good management and sound 
business practice. 

Rural leaders are planning and working 
for a greater, more “power-full” rural Indiana 
of tomorrow. Their plans will determine the 
future we will have. In order to make the 
best possible plans, they must adapt them- 
selves to the changing times, and establish 
themselves financially and serve their cus- 
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tomers with a great deal of efficiency, help- 
fulness, and business courtesy. 

Rural electric corporative members built 
yesterday for a better today, and today they 
are building for an even better tomorrow. 


Wuat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Denny Cory, Kosciusko County REMC) 


Even in my rural community the pace of 
living is very rapid. In this rapid pace many 
very important things are taken for granted. 
One of these things is rural electrification. 
In this essay I shall try to point out some 
of the contributions rural electrification has 
and is making to my community and thou- 
sands like it throughout the State of Indiana. 

The basic contribution of rural electrifica- 
tion is divided for the three groups of the 
rural population. They are the farmers, the 
men who own and operate small businesses 
and factories in the rural community, and 
the people who live and work in the rural 
community. For these people, rural elec- 
trification is a highly important and neces- 
sary part of their lives. 

When rural electrification came to the 
farmers, their entire scope of life was 
changed. Today the life of these people is 
still being changed by improvements and 
modifications in rural electrification. Farm- 
ing is no longer a simple task; it has become 
an art of science and business techniques. 
It involves complicated practices which are 
truly aided by electricity. Feeding and 
watering of stock can easily be put on an 
automatic basis by the correct use of elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment. Where once 
the windmill was a necessity, electric pumps 
now supply the water needed by the farm- 
er. Through electricity a farmer in my com- 
munity can boost his profit and keep his 
cost down. Through rural electrification the 
farmer can heat and light his home, provide 
power for many labor-saving devices and 
appliances used by his wife, and outfit an 
entire workshop for use in his leisure time. 
Truly rural electrification has brought the 
farmer into his proper place in modern times. 

In my community there are several small, 
but growing, factories. These factories are 
indeed a valuable part of the community. 
However, if it were not for rural electrifica- 
tion, these businesses would not be here; 
they would be in the larger metropolitan dis- 
tricts where they could have easy access to 
electrical power. By supplying the power 
to rural areas, rural electrification performs 
one of its most important services to the 
rural communities. Indirectly it forms a 
backbone for the community, providing both 
jobs and an income for the community. 

The people who live and work in my com- 
munity receive both direct and indirect bene- 
fits from rural electrification. Directly, the 
people have easy access to power for both 
necessities and luxuries. Indirectly, they are 
given jobs by the businessmen who start fac- 
tories here. As it has already been pointed 
out, these businesses were formed by the 
availability of rural electrification. 

So far rural electrification has contrib- 
uted invaluably to the growth and improve- 
ment of my community; and now as my 
community continues to grow, rural electri- 
fication must and will grow, also. The fu- 
ture waits and in it the needs of the rural 
communities stand. These communities 
await, confident and sure, thanks to rural 
electrification. 


WHat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO 
My ComMMUNITY 


(By Bill McVey, Lebanon Senior High School, 
Lebanon, Ind., Boone County REMC) 
Rural electrification, for many people, is 
a term which needs to be explained. Rural 
electrification, whether it is and REMC, REA, 
or other electric companies, is designed to 
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aid the members. These companies are run 
as non-profit organizations, their sole pur- 
pose being to supply their members with 
cheap electricity to be used for the numer- 
ous jobs done on a farm and in connection 
with farms. Rural electrification programs 
were first started by farmers who wanted and 
needed electricity, both for their personal 
comfort, and more important, for farm ma- 
chinery that would greatly speed up produc- 
tion and aid the farmer in his other tasks. 
Today there are many rural electrification 
programs offering to the farmer cheap elec- 
tricity and prompt, around the clock service 
to keep that electricity flowing. 

Our community, like many other com- 
munities, depends a great deal on the farm- 
er. For having a population of nearly 
10,000, our community has few factories. 
There are a number of grain elevators which 
do a good business, contributing to the 
community. Obviously, these elevators 
could not run without grain from the farm- 
ers fields. This, then, is one way farmers 
help our community. Indirectly, or per- 
haps directly, the rural electrification com- 
panies help us at the same time. The farm- 
er will bring his grain to the elevator to be 
sold or processed but he can bring more 
grain as he produces more. By the same 
token, he can produce more if he has elec- 
tricity. For example, the farmer can make 
repairs to his tractor and other equipment 
right in the field or at his barn with a por- 
table welder which he can operate himself 
instead of taking time out, which could take 
up a day or more, to go to a repair shop 
miles away to get what might be a relatively 
simple repair done to his equipment. Thus 
the farmer can speed up production and in- 
crease his working time by a number of 
hours. 

The merchants depend a great deal on the 
farmer coming to town to buy his goods. 
As the farmer is able to produce more he is 
able to buy more. He is often times able to 
produce more by the use of electricity speed- 
ing up his tasks, saving him costly trips to 
town, and saving him many precious hours 
of working time. So it is easy to see that 
life runs in a kind of circle. The farmer 
can produce more when he has electricity, 
and can buy more when he produces more. 

It was on the 25th day of February when 
central Indiana became most aware of the 
real value of the REMC and other rural elec- 
tric companies. An untimely blizzard, plus 
the sectional basketball tournament resulted 
in thousands of motorists being stranded 
along the country roads of the area. As 
farmers put them up people became increas- 
ingly aware of the need of electricity. Pumps 
could not run without electricity, resulting 
in a shortage of drinking water and toilet 
facilities. Farmers did their milking by 
hand while in many of their homes were 50 
to 100 people. Furnaces could not run, 
ranges would not work, lights were out. Cold 
cuts were served in many homes. 

At the same time that these courageous 
farmers were trying desperately to do their 
chores and keep their families and guests 
comfortable, the rural electric companies 
were doing their best to repair downed lines 
to restore service to their customers. The 
linemen of these companies braved high 
winds and snow to do their jobs. Service to 
many areas was restored in remarkably quick 
order. Lights flashed on, pumps ran, ranges 
and furnaces heated, and life was once again 
returned to a semblance of order and routine. 


The conveniences that the farmer did not 
have for a short time during this snowstorm 
are convenences that a few years ago he did 
not have at all. It has just been in the years 
since rural electric companies were formed 
that the farmer has had lights, electric 
milkers, electric elevators, electric pumps, 
electric ranges, furnaces, inside toilets, ra- 
dios, and television. 
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Rural electrification has improved the 
farmer’s life, making it possible for him to 
produce more goods, raise his family much 
better, and bring prosperity to himself and 
his community. 

The rural electrification programs through- 
out the country have not only played an im- 
portant part in the life of the farmer, but 
in the life of the city dweller as well; for 
the rise of the farmer with electricity has 
greatly improved the lot of the people of 
the city, too. Without food that the farmer 
grows in his fields, city people could not sur- 
vive. With the farmer using electricity and 
improved equipment, his production is bet- 
ter, giving everyone better food. 

Undoubtedly, rural electrification has 
done more to help the farmer than any one 
other improvement that he has received 
down through the years. Rural electrifica- 
tion is important to not only the farmer, but 
to his community as well. It is an aid 
which should always be regarded as a very 
important commodity by him and all those 
who depend on farm products even in the 
smallest way. Rural electrification—the 
farmer's third hand. 





Address by Senator Olin D. Johnston at 
the Lexington County, S.C., Peach 
Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include therein an ad- 
dress made by my distinguished Senator, 
Hon. Orin D. JoHNsTON, on July 4, 1961, 
at the Lexington County Peach Festival. 

In that connection I wish also to pre- 
sent an editorial “JoHNnston for Firm 
Stand,” which appeared in the July 6 
issue of the Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
DEMOCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, AT THE 
LEXINGTON COUNTY PEACH FESTIVAL, JULY 
4, 1961, aT GILBERT, S.C. 


Dear friends and fellow South Carolinians, 
2 years ago on July 4, I was here at Gilbert 
to give an address on a similiar occasion. I 
want you to know it is doubly a pleasure to 
be invited for a repeat performance. It 
means one of two things: Either my speech 
was appreciated and you are anxious to hear 
me again, or so much time has elapsed that 
you have forgotten how bad I was. I prefer 
to think the reasons underlying your second 
invitation are of the former nature. 

Within the last month I have had the 
pleasure to talk twice before groups highly 
interested in the peach industry in South 
Carolina. On both occasions I spoke at 
length on South Carolina’s flourishing peach 
industry. We have much to be thankful for. 
The general opinion is that this peach crop 
will be a bumper one. The Agriculture De- 
partment has forecast an increase of 900,000 
bushels this year, or a total crop of 644 mil- 
lion bushels. No one could be more proud 
of our peach industry than I am. It has 
flourished in this State and become one of 
our ranking agricultural crops, standing 
along with cotton and tobacco. South 
Carolina is now the second ranking peach- 
producing State in the Nation. We rank 
only behind California in volume, but no one 
dare question that we rank first in quality. 
And that goes for both kinds of peaches. 
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One of the major problems the peach in- 
dustry has had to face in recent years is 
destruction of trees by crown rot and bac- 
terial blast. These diseases killed 400,000 
peach trees in South Carolina last year. I 
am happy to report that the Senate Appro- 
priations Agricultural Subcommittee of 
which I am a member has authorized $60,000 
for a crash program to be carried out by 
Clemson College to eradicate these diseases. 

On this fourth of July, however, there is 
another problem which worries me more than 
any which faces our peach industry. Right- 
fully so, you have combined the traditional 
fourth of July celebration with the annual 
peach festival because the interest of pro- 
moting this important part of our agricul- 
tural economy comes at this time of the year. 
The peach aspect of this festival is very 
important, we all agree, but we must never 
forget the foundations of our celebration of 
the fourth of July. You here in Lexington 
County are to be commended for your an- 
nual July 4th celebration reflecting your 
ceaseless appreciation for our freedom. 
With each passing July 4th, I give special 
thanks to our God Almighty that I can come 
home to speak as a free man in this great 
State of free people. 

In this modern society so many citizens 
take July 4th for granted. So many people 
do not couple with their holiday spirit the 
patriotic spirit which makes July 4th a 
glorious occasion as you do. I am glad that 
here in South Carolina we do not miss this 
opportunity to pay respect to our flag, to 
our forefathers who fought to make our Na- 
tion free, to those who have died to Keep it 
free and to our God for the strength which 
he has bestowed upon us. 

We of a most fortunate Nation and civili- 
zation live in a perilous age. The free world, 
of which America is the heart and South 
Carolina the core, is surrounded by the most 
awful threat we have ever known in our 
history. The tendons of communism are 
reaching out to grasp our land and destroy 
our freedoms. The hour calls for each and 
every American to put forth his best effort 
and to demonstrate every ounce of bravery 
in the struggle that lies ahead. The per- 
petual war with communism, hot or cold, re- 
quires sacrifices all the way. Just because we 
may not be in a war that carries a title, or 
has a set background, does not mean we are 
not in a fight for survival. 

I know from long years of experience in 
serving the citizens of South Carolina that 
they are the most freedom-loving people to 
be found anywhere in the world. Time and 
time again they have taken up arms to de- 
fend their freedom. They know, as I do, 
that without freedom and without the liber- 
ties which are guaranteed us, we would all 
wither on the vine worse than any peach 
attacked by any disease known to agricul- 
ture. We could, if necessary, suffer through 
the hardship of the loss of our entire peach 
industry, but the loss of freedom would be 
the end of everything we hold dear. The 
international conspiracy of communism 
which many refuse to recognize, has been 
and is worming its way across the world 
with one goal—the goal of destroying our 
civilization, our religions, and our freedoms. 

On March 5, 1946, in his famous Fulton 
Speech in Missouri, Winston Churchill de- 
clared that, “From Stettin, in the Baltic, to 
Trieste, in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has 
descended across the continent.” Never has 
a more truthful statement been made. In 
1958 on Thanksgiving Day, Khrushchev 
called this statement the “signal to begin 
the cold war.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that iron curtain 
over the past fifteen years has been moved 
to within ninety miles off our coast. Never 
since our gallant forefathers took up the 
fight agaimst the greatest power in the world, 
with virtually no military might of their 
own, has this nation been in such a vulner- 
able position. When the war for independ- 
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ence was begun by our forefathers, they 
were nowhere near the military might or 
economic level we hold today against the 
Russian Communist machine. 

You are familiar with the many advances 
communism has made on the international 
scene over the past fifteen years. The dom- 
ination of Cuba, enslavement of Eastern 
Europe, Korea, and the turmoil in Laos 
speak for themselves on this score. Com- 
munism is not only making advances abroad, 
but even within our shores is subtly and 
discretely moving among us. 

Recently I put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a series of newspaper articles which, 
when tied together, dramatically demon- 
strated the fact that so-called freedom 
riders, whom I prefer to call trouble riders, 
actually, if not intentionally, serve the 
Communist conspiracy. The Communists 
have even set up a school in East Germany 
to teach Communists how to infiltrate into 
America to stir up racial disorder. 

I am not so sure, however, that many of 
you are aware of the more subtle Commu- 
nist maneuver which was reported in the 
June 19, 1961, issue of the State newspaper. 
From New York it wrs reported that a com- 
mittee of United Nations experts is propos- 
ing that population be taken as the criteria 
for dividing jobs among the 99 member 
countries, instead of contributions made to 
operating costs of the U.N. This would 
only be part of the revision the committee 
would recommend to launch a Communist 
deal to stop grumblings from the Soviet 
Union and others who don’t pay an equal 
share of U.N. bills but want to run the 
show. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are more 
than 1,300 professional jobs in the United 
Nations. Employees holding these positions, 
as anyone knows who has dealt with any 
Government agency, will by large measure 
be in a position to determine the policy and 
application of policies for the U.N. These 
positions at the present time are appor- 
tioned according to the share of the U.N.’s 
annual budget each country contributes. 
Since we in the United States pay a lion's 
share of the budget, we accordingly fill a 
lion's share of these positions. Under the 
new population formula, each country would 
have two U.N. jobs allocated for its citizens. 
In addition, each country would receive one 
more position for each 10 million people up 
to the hundred million mark, one for «ach 
30 million above the hundred million mark, 
and so on up the scale. 

At the present time India is the most pop- 
ulous nation, with some 400 million people. 
If Red China with its 600 million people were 
to be seated in the United Nations, it would 
receive the greatest number of employees. 
Right here I want to state that I am unalter- 
ably opposed to any action that would ad- 
mit Red China to the United Nations. This, 
in my opinion, would be the same as plac- 
ing a criminal on city council. Consequent- 
ly, I am appalled at this new proposal. Pro- 
posals such as this which seek to undermine 
the position of the United States are either 
overlooked or ignored by many of our peo- 
ple whose primary responsibility it is to 
protect the United States in the internation- 
al sphere, but who think always in terms of 
appeasing the enemy. Many such oversights 
have in the past cost us great prestige. 

I submit that the United States can no 
longer afford such laxity going under the 
guise of friendship. To combat the tre- 
mendous growth of communism I have men- 
tioned above, the United States has depend- 
ed primarily on the fantastically expensive 
foreign-aid program which, in my opinion, 
has been a dismal failure. I for one have 
never voted for 1 cent of foreign aid. 

Every program carried on by the USS. 
Government for its own protection carries 
some form of foreign aid disguised as a do- 
mestic program. Two exampies should serve 
to illustrate my point. For instance, the 
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agricultural appropriation bill passed last 
week marked for agricultural purposes con- 
tained over $34 billion for foreign aid. The 
farmer gets blamed for this cost, over my 
objection. I want to emphasize. 

All of you are aware of the tremendous 
wheat surplus the taxpayers of America are 
paying to store every day of the year. The 
United States had an opportunity to sell 
200 million bushels of wheat and relieve our- 
selves of some of this storage burden, as 
well as realize a good price for our wheat. 
When the arrangements for the sale were 
virtually complete, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment declined to make the sale until the 
State Department made sure it would have 
no adverse international effects. 

As I would have expected, the State De- 
partment killed the sale on the grounds it 
might injure some of our underdeveloped 
countries by intervening with their wheat 
programs. While the United States refused 
to go through with the sale, our neighbor 
Canada to the north, which incidentally I 
do not blame, was happy to take advantage 
of the opportunity and disposed of 200 mil- 
lion bushels of its wheat on the market. 
Any of you can plainly see this, in effect, is 
nothing but additional foreign aid, but it 
never shows up in the budget as foreign-aid 
expenditures and gets into the news as a 
farm cost. 

I have opposed consistently all foreign-aid 
programs from the very beginning. After 
15 years of observing the program’s opera- 
tion, I have seen nothing to cause me to 
change my mind. The expenditure of over 
$700 million in Laos for an army which fell 
apart in the face of Communist opposition 
is an example of the senselessness of our 
foreign-aid program. Another example is 
the highway that the United States built 
for the people of Cambodia. It was a 130- 
mile road connecting Cambodia’s capital 
with a major seaport built 2 years ago under 
our foreign-aid program. The highway was 
intended to be built for $15 million, but dur- 
ing construction it was doubled to $30 mil- 
lion. The highway was built as a symbol 
of our ingenuity and friendship for Cam- 
bodia. It was to represent our roadbuild- 
ing know-how. 

Recently- the American Ambassador to 
Cambodia said that U.S. prestige in that 
Asian country will suffer a severe blow if 
something is not done to repair this friend- 
ship highway. Ambassador William G. 
Trimbie said the roadway is rapidly de- 
teriorating. Congressional investigators are 
already inquiring into charges that both con- 
struction and engineering faults caused the 
trouble. Congress‘is being asked for another 
$2,700,000 to repair damage which experts 
say should never have occurred in the first 
place. In Cambodia we are being cussed in- 
stead of being praised, and Communists are 
laughing up their sleeves. 

Regardless of any repairs made, the pur- 
pose of the highway has been a failure and 
the road is fading along with the prestige 
of the United States. Because of such in- 
stances as I have given here this afternoon, 
I shall oppose the further expenditure of 
good American money on such projects. 

A prime example of why you cannot buy 
friends or pay people to do your fighting can 
be found in Laos. Any administration, 
Democratic or Republican, which felt Laos 
was worthy of being saved from communism, 
and that it was necessary to our way of life 
and to our security to be kept out of the 
hands of communism, should have simply 
announced to Russia and to China, “If you 
invade that country, we will go to war and 
protect that country.” We should have kept 
up our defenses instead of wasting our 
strength on foreign aid. 

We had a similar situation in Korea, and 
money did not do the trick. We wound up 
sending soldiers in there to fight for Korea, 
and the same will be true elsewhere. I shall 
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not appraise the rights or wrongs of trying 
to save Korea from communism, for only his- 
tory can prove whether or not it was the 
right thing or the wrong thing todo. What 
I say is, once the decision has been made to 
save any nation from communism, then we 
must be willing to go the limit. We must 
not play the part of the appeaser and be 
bluffed around. 

You do not fight communism halfway. 
We cannot limit our fight against com- 
munism to the conference table only. You 
cannot fight communism with money alone. 
When you fight communism you must do it 
all the way. 

Communism as administered from the 
Kremlin is the most insidious form of ty- 
ranny every conceived. I do. not believe 
there is a proposal that we could offer at a 
negotiating table to create’ a lasting peace 
with which the Communists will not find 
fault and bicker over for years. They do not 
want total peace, and they do not want total 
war. They want halfway situations where 
they can do just enough fighting by means 
of guerilla tactics, or in the nanfe of freedom 
revolutions, to overthrow governments and 
gain ground through appeasement. They 
want halfway situations where they can spend 
a little money propagandizing people through 
the diplomatic channels, but they never go 
quite far enough to have diplomatic rela- 
tions broken off. 

As a member of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate, it has been obvious 
to me for years that the diplomatic person- 
nel of Iron Curtain countries stationed in 
America are nothing but the nucleus of a 
vast spy and propaganda network. The 
Communists see to it that their lines of 
reasoning and propaganda fit into conditions 
exising in America so as to create strife at 
every possible turn. Promoters of agitation 
movements such as the so-called freedom 
riders, while many of them may be innocent- 
ly involved, are really doing the work of the 
Communists. If there were no conditions ex- 
isting for the promotion of racial agitation, 
they you would find the Communists con- 
centrating their activities in this country to 
some other fields. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in a 
life-and-death struggle to save not only our 
Nation—not just freedom—but our entire 
Christian civilization. If we lose to Com- 
munism, we will be buried, as Khrushchev 
has predicted, under the ruins of freedom in 
a terrible era of tyranny. It will be the 
darkest era in the history of civilization— 
so dark that the dark ages of Europe will 
appear like lamplights along the way. 

We here in America—and those of us here 
today in Gilbert, S.C.—cannot fail in our 
struggle against Communism. We cannot 
afford to fail even if it requires us to go to 
war. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of the ap- 
peasers who talk of the tragedy of war, but 
who do nothing to save humanity from the 
tyranny of communism except to give away 
a little bit more each day at the conference 
table. I see nothing to gain from admitting 
Red China to the United Nations. I think 
it is an insult for us to even share the con- 
ference table with Red China over Laos. I 
feel that we have talked enough with Khru- 
shchev concerning Berlin. We have our posi- 
tion, which is the right position, and that 
position is to keep Berlin free. More talks 
will only mean more giveaway, because the 
people of West Berlin could never be freer 
than they are today. They could be made 
safer in their island of freedom if the rest 
of Berlin and all of East Germany were made 
free, but this could never happen as a result 
of any conference with Khrushchev. 

Until this day, I have never discussed the 
pros and cons of the tractors-for-freedom 
trade which has been going on between some 
private citizens in this country and Castro 
in Cuba. The reason I have never said any- 
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thing about it is because my heart went out 
to those poor souls who are languishing 
away in the prisons of Cuba. If it were a 
simple matter of giving tractors and saving 
those people from the horrors of Castro's 
police force, I would not mind so much, but 
the matter has become much more impor- 
tant than just a trade. It has developed 
into another tool of coercion with which the 
Communists are attempting to belittle the 
United States and build up among the poor 
and ignorant people of Latin America an 
image of strength in Communist Cuba. 

Castro would like nothing better than for 
the United States Government to move into 
such a negotiation and get us in a position 
at a conference table where he could bang 
his fists, shout insults at us, and gain wide- 
spread publicity and notoriety throughout 
Latin America. I think we should cease per- 
mitting anyone to negotiate with Castro on 
any level. We cannot ignore him completely, 
for he represents a spread of a contagious 
ideological disease. But, like the plague, he 
has to be isolated from the rest of the Amer- 
icas or his disease will spread. 

Appeasement is no answer to Castro’s kind, 
to Mr. Khrushchev, or any other Communist. 
The only language the Communists under- 
stand and will back down from is a firm 
military position. We must state the lines, 
the positions, and the points from which we 
will not be pressured, pushed, negotiated, or 
blackmailed. Once this is done, then comes 
the hardest part of our job, and that is keep- 
ing these commitments at all costs which, of 
course, entails the greatest danger of all— 
war. This is a terrible word and it has ter- 
rible implications to all of us: but let us 
never forget that we have had to go to war 
before, time and time again, to preserve and 
protect our Nation, our homes, our freedoms, 
and everything we hold dear. 

What good would it be to avert war if our 
Nation could only do this at the expense of 
freedom? In our struggle for freedom over 
the past 185 years it has been necessary to 
make many sacrifices, but at each point in 
our history the sacrifices have resulted in a 
strengthening of liberty and the survival of 
right over tyranny. 

I have great faith in the people of our 
Nation, and I know that they stand ready to 
courageously and successfully defend our Na- 
tion against whatever may be the threat. 
Our people are not so forgetful that we can- 
not remember the sacrifices our forefathers 
made during the Revolutionary War to es- 
tablish this great land of liberty. Theirs 
was a most desperate struggle against the 
greatest power on earth. They were mere 
colonists without organization, but they 
stood up for liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
and all the other freedoms which we enjoy 
today. 

So if we must again be called on to defend 
our cherished land, then let us remember 
that when we celebrated July 4, 1961, we were 
able to do so because of the sacrifices that 
were made by our forefathers. We must at 
all times stand ready to defend freedom. 

We are at the crossroads. We have 
reached the point in our history where we 
again must decide whether we will travel 
the misleading, stumbling path of appease- 
ment or the uphill road of resistance. 

In my opinion, appeasement is the great- 
est threat against the survival of America 
today. Appeasement is the philosophy 
abroad in our land which has helped com- 
munism to prosper at our expense. Ap- 
peasement is the poison which all dictators 
throughout the history of the world have 
used to destroy freedom and advance tyr- 
anny over people. It is the most vicious 
type of blackmail ever devised and, regret- 
tably, it is extremely effective. 

Freedom-loving people value life and prop- 
erty more than any other people on earth, 
and so it is a natural inclination to try to 
appease and satisfy the appetites of dictators 
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in order to keep the peace; but history has 
proved beyond any reasonable doubt that 
appeasement never satisfies the dictators’ 
appetites, but only increases their hunger. 

There comes a time when all dictators, 
whether they be the variety of Hitler and 
Mussolini, or the modern variety which is 
rumbling along under the brand of commu- 
nism, must be stopped. When this time 
comes, it also means that free men, wher- 
ever they are, must stand up, defy the ag- 
gressors and cast the appeasers out of the 
arena. 

It is my opinion that the time has come 
for our country to cast out the appeasers 
and state flatly to the Communist world that 
we will not budge another inch, or give an- 
other soul to tyranny. 

I fear that, through the years, our State 
Department has become filled with ap- 
peasers. Appeasement is a curse in our land. 
The State Department is filled with brain 
trusters who know an awful lot about how 
to appease the enemy, but they seem to know 
nothing about history. They need only to 
look back to World War II and remember the 
words of Neville Chamberlain when he came 
back from Munich and said, “Peace at any 
price.” 

God forbid that Americans ever adopt 
such a slogan and sell their souls and our 
freedom for peace. 

Peace is not worth the paper it could be 
written on if the price is liberty. I can 
think of no more challenging words to throw 
out to the world at this time than those of 
that great American patriot, Patrick Henry, 
who said, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

The time has come for America to stand 
up, state our position and, if necessary, fight 
for it. 

We can no longer give in; we can no longer 
appease. 

[From the Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail, 
July 6, 1961} 


JOHNSTON For FIRM STAND 


If the events of the past 25 years have 
taught anything in the field of international 
affairs it is that appeasement is the worst 
of folly. 

It has been used time and time again by 
free and peace-loving nations in an effort 
to buy time and to keep the forces of ty- 
ranny under control. 

Hitler in his day, and the Stalins and 
Khrushchevs of later years have invariably 
taken advantage of any nations that have 
swallowed the appeasement bait. 

South Carolina’s senior Senator OLIn D. 
JOHNSTON, spoke like a statesman in an In- 
dependence Day address this week when he 
called upon the Nation to stand up to Com- 
munist threats now rather than give an inch 
here and another there until we are finally 
weakened and backed into a corner where 
we must either surrender, or fight a war 
where the advantage is with the enemy. 

The Senator spoke for many Americans 
when he asserted in his address at Lexington 
that “I am sick and tired of the appeasers 
who talk of the tragedy of war but who do 
nothing to save humanity from the tyranny 
of communism except give away a little 
more each day at the conference table.” 

The Senator, without doubt had his mind 
on the Berlin situation, and the Communist 
plan to drive the allied powers out. 

Already suggestions of “compromise” are 
being heard in Washington and other capi- 
tals. 

Such compromises, we should have learned 
always favor Russia, and are forgotten when 
the advantages have been exploited. 

The appeasement route is the surest way 
toward eventual war. 

A firm, uncompromising stand actually of- 
fers our best hope for peace. 

There’s where Senator JOHNsTON stands. 
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The White Mountain Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, folks 
in New Hampshire are justifiably proud 
of the four-season vacationland we know 
as scenic New Hampshire. Two edi- 
torials, printed in the Littleton (N.H.) 
Courier and the Berlin (N.H.) Reporter, 
both on Thursday, June 29, discuss one 
of New Hampshire’s most noted tourist 
attractions, the White Mountain region. 

This is the centennial celebration of 


the Mount Washington Carriage Road, ~ 


and the events scheduled throughout the 
year are attracting thousands of tourists 
to the Granite State to participate in the 
celebration, view New Hampshire’s mar- 
velous scenery, and enjoy our invigor- 
ating climate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
troials be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Littleton (N.H.) Courier, 
June 29, 1961] 


Busy MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Cooperative promotion plans for celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the Mount 
Washington Carriage Road, originally set in 
motion last December, are paying off in pub- 
licity dividends. 

Using the centennial as a springboard for 
publicity about the Mount Washington area 
in general, the program has had the coopera- 
tion of State agencies in spreading the word 
nationally about New Hampshire’s advan- 
tages as a summer vacationland. 

Feature stores and pictures have appeared 
—and are still appearing—in magazines and 
newspapers telling various phases of the fas- 
cinating Mount Washington story. It’s a 
story whose appeal to the public outside New 
England earns for this unique peak a solid 
reputation as New Hampshire’s outstanding 
tourist attraction. Everyone is interested in 
Mount Washington. 

On June 17 and 18 the centennial feature 
was an antique car meet which attracted 140 
automobiles of assorted ages and an esti- 
mated crowd of over 5,000 people. Photos 
showing a horse and buggy making the climb 
up the auto road, as in the days of yore, 
were widely used in newspapers across the 
country and considerable TV coverage was 
given special films of the unusual event. 

On July 8 and 9 there will be a sports car 
race on the mountain road, which also will 
be the scene on August 8 of a reenactment 
of the first auto trip up the mountain with 
Governor Wesley Powell riding in an ancient 
Stanley Steamer. Ou August 13 some of the 
country’s leading marathoners will test their 
stamina in a foot race to the summit: Dur- 
ing the summer a photo contest, offering 
$1,000 in cash prizes, will attract camera fans 
to the Mount Washington area. 

It’s good to see something going on in this 
region. The cooperative promotion effort, 
shared not only by the management of the 
Mount Washington Carriage Road whose 
birthday is being celebrated, but by other 
attractions, resorts and allied businesses, 
should pay off well in bringing more summer 
visitors to New Hampshire. 

The tourist today has many tempting in- 
ducements, not only from various sections of 
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the United States, but from many foreign 

countries. It behooves New Hampshire to 

spare no effort in publicizing its unique vaca- 

tion advantages if it is only to hold its own 

in the race for the important tourist dollar. 

[From the Berlin (N.H.) Reporter, June 29, 
1961] 


NortH CONWAY AND THE SKIMOBILE IN Faris 


June 8, 1961, was a Thursday and we have 
reason to believe that the day was pleasant 
in Paris. There were the sights to see for 
the tourists and among them were severa 
Americans. : 

It is not at all difficult to imagine that 
they were extending themselves to see the 
sights, too. What could be more inviting, 
however, than to drop into the office of an 
American newspaper in Paris just to see a 
copy of the hometown paper and read a 
headline. Maybe there will be something 
familiar. 

This is just what happened on or about 
June 8. The office was the Paris head- 
quarters of the New York Times and the 
edition was the international edition of the 
Times, which featured the travel and resort 
section with the invitation to visit the 
United States of America. 

A quick glance at the special section's 
front page brought the excited comment— 
“Gosh, that is the Skimobile at North Con- 
way, N.H.—imagine that.” 

It surely is exciting to be away from home 
and to suddenly get in touch with home. In 
this case, the friend on tour sat right down 
an wrote a letter to the management of the 
Skimobile in North Conway, telling of his 
experience and excitement. 

The sizable picture in this special edition 
of the New York Times is entitled “Moun- 
tain Climbing Made Easy.” It shows the 
Skimobile and speaks of skiers in the winter 
and summer tourists riding up Cranmore 
Mountain in North Conway, N.H. The arti- 
cle associated with the photo is entitled 
“White Mountains Beckon” and is ably writ- 
ten by John H. Fenton. 

Aimed to tell people abroad what they 
can expect up here in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, it is mighty in- 
formative. Those of us who live here should 
also read it and see how well we stack up as 
an appealing summer resort area. 

For such fine publicity about the White 
Mountain region, all are most grateful to 
the New York Times and with extra thanks, 
too, for putting North Conway and the 
Skimobile in Paris. 





Utilization of Waste Steam From the 
Hanford Plutonium Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House will consider the AEC 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1962, 
H.R. 7576. . This is a good bill and has 
received the utmost in careful considera- 
tion from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The members of the 
committee unanimously reported each 
provision of the bill favorably, although 
on one project, 5 of the 18 members of 
the committee have dissented and sub- 
mitted separate views. The disputed 
project provides for the addition of elec- 
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tric generating facilities to the new 

production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 

In order to assist the Members in their 
consideration of H.R. 7576, and par- 
ticularly the Hanford project, I would 
like to submit the following brief ex- 
planation of the principal reasons for 
the Joint Committee’s support of this 
project and an analysis of the minority 
objections. 

ANALYSIS OF MINORITY OBJECTIONS TO PROTECT 
FOR INSTALLING ELECTRIC GENERATING FACIL- 
ITIES FOR THE HANFORD, WASH., NEW PRODUC- 
TION REACTOR IN AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1962 
Section 101 of the AEC authorization 

bill for fiscal year 1962 (S. 2043 and H.R. 

7576) contains a $95 million item to pro- 

vide electric generating facilities for the 

Hanford new production reactor. The 

background and justification for this 

project are set forth at pages 6-11 of the 

Joint Committee report (S. Rept. 441; 

H. Rept. 562). 

As noted in the report— 

The Joint Committee, in recommending 
this project, does so on the basis of its eco- 
nomic advantages, its assistance to the na- 
tional defense, its value to the national pres- 
tige, its contribution to nuclear power tech- 
nology, and its benefits to both private and 
public enterprise. 


These reasons may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Economic advantages: Various au- 
thoritative studies, the latest by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, show that the 
project is economically feasible. These 
estimates show that all capital invest- 
ment on power facilities, interest, and 
operating expenses will be paid back, and 
that net benefits will accrue to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(2) National defense: A dual purpose 
reactor provides the United States with 
great flexibility in adjusting to future 
changes in the field of international 
agreements on nuclear weapons. Thus, 
if all U.S. plutonium plants were shut 
down under the terms of a disarmament 
agreement and the NPR were operated 
for power only, it would be easy and 
quick to convert back to the production 
of weapons plutonium if another nation 
breached the agreement. It should be 
noted that the Soviets have, and are 
building, dual-purpose reactors. 

(3) National prestige: Another bene- 
fit is the international prestige value of 
this project. The capacity of the plant 
would far exceed the capacity of any 
other single reactor plant in the world 
to generate electrical energy. It would 
be a striking example of U.S. achieve- 
ment in the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. 

(4) Contribution to nuclear power 
technoiogy: There are a wide variety of 
technological benefits that will be rea- 
lized from this project. Conversion 
would provide experience in the manu- 
facture and operation of very large tur- 
bines employing low pressure, saturated 
steam; it would provide experience in 
operating a large nuclear powerplant 
in conjunction with a large power sys- 
tem. The facilities will provide training 
for both public and private utility em- 
ployees in the operation of a large nu- 
clear power plant. Finally, the NPR 
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project will assist in the development 
of metallic fuel elements, an important 
and somewhat neglected field of nuclear 
technology. 

(5) Benefits to private and public en- 
terprise: Private utilities will be the 
principal beneficiaries of NPR power. 
The power situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is such that a block of firm 
power, equivalent to that received by 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
from the NPR, could be sold to non- 
preference customers for a 10-year pe- 
riod in lieu of the normal BPA 5-year 
period. The Pacific Northwest area will 
also benefit because the addition of 
NPR power will eliminate an imminent 
deficit of firm power in the area. The 
early availability of power from the 
NPR will also permit the Bonneville 
Power Administration to market addi- 
tional power thus increasing its reve- 
nues by $7 million annually. 

Five members of the committee have 
objected to the inclusion of this project 
on the following grounds: 

First. It would not advance nuclear 
power technology. 

Second. It would be contrary to the 
spirit, intent and specific language. of 
section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

Third. It would violate assurances 
given to Congress in 1958 when the new 
production reactor was authorized. 

Fourth. It would not, as is alleged, aid 
national defense. 

Fifth. It is not needed to meet the 
power requirements of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Sixth. It would be used to attract in- 
dustry from other regions. 

Seventh. It would also be used to jus- 
tify the construction of transmission 
lines leading to a gigantic Federal elec- 
tric power grid. 

Eighth. It would not produce power 
economically. 

Ninth. It would not enhance interna- 
tional prestige. 

Tenth. It would constitute a precedent 
for the further encroachment of Gov- 
ernment in private business. 

Each argument must be answered 
point by point. 

ANALYSIS OF SEPARATE VIEWS 
1. IT WOULD NOT ADVANCE NUCLEAR POWER 
TECHNOLOGY 
ANALYSIS 


The first point of the separate views of 
certain minority members is that “the 
project would not advance nuclear power 
technology.” It claims that the $95 mil- 
lion for the plant could be more effective 
if applied to the development of new 
techniques and processes, rather than 
adding 800,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. 

The minority’s argument overlooks 
several important facts: 

1. The Hanford electric generating fa- 
cilities are justified primarily from the 
economic standpoint of converting oth- 
erwise wasted heat from the Hanford 
plutonium reactor into economic electric 
power. 

2. The $95 million does not come from 
AEC reactor development funds but is 
earmarked from AEC production funds, 
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which funds will be repaid in full with 
interest over the lifetime of the plant. 

3. Although the primary justifications 
of the plant are from an economic and 
national defense and prestige standpoint, 
it is incorrect to say there are no benefits 
in the improvement in nuclear tech- 
nology. 

Those who oppose this project on the 
grounds that nuclear technology would 
not be advanced undoubtedly have failed 
to read the well documented record de- 
veloped during the course of the Joint 
Committee’s exhaustive hearings on the 
AEC authorizing legislation for fiscal 
year 1962. Even the most cursory exam- 
ination of that record will reveal a truly 
impressive catalog of potential advances 
in nuclear powerplant technology as a 
result of this project. These include the 
following: 

First. Valuable experience would be 
gained in the manufacture and opera- 
tion of very large turbines employing 
low pressure saturated steam. 

Second. The project will provide im- 
portant experience in operating a large 
nuclear powerplant in conjunction with 
an existing large power system. 

Third. The generation of over 700,000 
kilowatts from a single reactor would 
provide confidence for the extension of 
nuclear power technology into larger and 
more economical reactor types. 

Fourth. These facilities will provide 
training in the operation of a large nu- 
clear power generating plant. The ex- 
tensive training of both private and pub- 
lic utility company employees. will 
greatly facilitate the future integration 
of nuclear power into existing utility 
systems. 

Fifth. The project will provide an op- 
portunity to employ metallic fuel ele- 
ments under powerplant conditions so as 
to obtain statistically significant data on 
the performance of these elements. 
Technological advances in this area have 
been somewhat neglected and the experi- 
ence thus obtained will fill a gap which 
now exists in our reactor development 
program. 

2. IT WOULD BE CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT, IN- 

TENT AND SPECIFIC LANGUAGE OF SECTION 44 

OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


ANALYSIS 


The minority report states that “the 
project raises important questions of law 
and policy as to the proper role of the 
AEC, which must be resolved by this 
Congress.” 

What questions of law or policy is the 
Congress being asked to resolve? 

On the question of law, it should be 
clear that section 44 of the Atomic 
Energy Act authorizes the production of 
electric power as an incident to the use 
of AEC production facilities. 

The committee report on the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 makes clear that if 
the Congress authorizes the construction 
of electric generating facilities, the AEC 
will be able to operate those facilities. 

This bill clearly authorizes the con- 
struction and operation of the electric 
generating facilities in question. 

The minority itself admits this pro- 
position when it says: “It is not being 
argued that the generation of such 
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energy would be illegal since this bill is 
intended to provide adequate authoriza- 
tion.” It is therefore amply clear and 
admitted by the minority that no ques- 
tions of law are presented by this au- 
thorization. 

Now turning to the questions of policy 
the minority contends that the question 
to be resolved is whether “the AEC is to 
take its place along side the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and TVA as a major 
producer of Government generated elec- 
trical power.” At the outset, the record 
should be set clear. This project is not 
a precedent, it is not a “yardstick” type 
of program for Government sponsored 
power production, and it is not a “foot 
in the door” for Government in private 
enterprise. 

This question was specifically dis- 
cussed at the hearings on the AEC au- 
thorization bill. Congressmen Hosmer, 
on May 18 in the course of the hearings, 
asked Mr. Luce, the BPA Administrator, 
whether he regarded this plant as a 
precedent for other kinds of steamplants 
in the Bonneville area. Mr. Luce re- 
plied: “We do not regard this as a prec- 
edent for anything. You have a unique 
problem here of heat or steam energy 
that is either going to be wasted or 
used.” 

Mr. HosMER pursued this line of ques- 
tioning further by asking Mr. Luce the 
following question: “In other words, this 
is entirely separate, different, divorced 
from any other argument we may have 
over BPA applications to power from 
steam capacity, is that right?” 

Mr. Luce replied: “To my way of 
thinking, it is. Yes.’ 

It should be kept in mind that the 
situation with respect to the Hanford 
plant is unique. It would be wasteful 
and extravagant, as pointed out by the 
BPA Administrator, to use the heat from 
this reactor merely to warm up the Co- 
lumbia River, when it could be put to use 
to generate needed electrical energy on 
an economic basis. It could not be more 
clear that this authorization is not a 
precedent for the further development 
of Government-built steam generating 
plants. 

3. IT WOULD VIOLATE ASSURANCES GIVEN TO CON- 
GRESS IN 1958 WHEN THE NEW PRODUCTION 
REACTOR WAS AUTHORIZED 

ANALYSIS 


The minority seeks to attack the au- 
thorization first on the ground that sec- 
tion 44 of the Atomic Energy Act legally 
requires that initial preference for 
energy shall be given public bodies, and 
that therefore private utilities have no 
guarantee of benefit from NPR power. 

While it is true that section 44 in- 
cludes a preference provision for public 
bodies, it should be kept in mind that a 
preference provision is operative only 
when there is a demand for such power 
from preference customers. That this is 
not the case in the Pacific Northwest, 
was made abundantly clear over and over 
again during the course of the hearings 
on the AEC authorizing legislation. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Bonneville Power Administrator has 
stated unequivocably that the power out- 
look in the Pacific Northwest, at least 
for the next 10 years, is such that the 


needs of all preference customers can be 
met with presently available energy. 
Thus the only market for Hanford power 
are the private utilities and basic indus- 
tries who are in need of additional power 
supply. 

Turning now to the second point on 
this argument, the minority report 
claims that neither section 44 nor the 
majority report gives any clear instruc- 
tions as to the requirement for a pull- 
back provision. 

Section 110(a) of the bill states that 
the electric energy will be delivered by 
the Commission to the Secretary of the 
Interior, “who shall transmit and dis- 
pose of such energy under the terms pre- 
scribed by section 44 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended.” The di- 
rection that electric power from the NPR 
shall be sold under section 44 was made 
for one important reason: That the BPA 
Administrator would be able to market 
the power without the restrictions of the 
5-year pullback provision which is re- 
quired by the terms of the Bonneville 
Act. 

The BPA Administrator himself has 
stated that he would market NPR power 
in accordance with the intent of the Con- 
gress and that intent is abundantly clear 
in the majority report which states that 
it is “the committee’s understanding and 
expectation that so long as Bonneville 
can foresee that the needs of its pre- 
ferred customers can be met from hydro- 
power it will have the authority to mar- 
ket Hanford power to nonpreferred cus- 
tomers under firm contracts of approxi- 
mately a 10-year period.” Moreover, the 
BPA Administrator has stated that the 
power situation in the Pacific Northwest 
is such that NPR power could be sold to 
nonpreferred customers under firm 10- 
year contracts. 

Thus the legislative history on this 
point clearly establishes the desire of the 
Joint Committee that Hanford power 
shall be marketed without the restric- 
tions of the Bonneville Act and further- 
more the BPA Administrator has stated 
his willingness to carry out this mandate. 

4. IT WOULD NOT, AS IS ALLEGED, AID NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
ANALYSIS 


The record is clear on this point: A 
dual purpose reactor which can be used 
for the production of weapons plutonium 
and/or electrical energy generating 
would provide the United States with a 
great deal of flexibility in adjusting its 
operations to any future changes in the 
field of international agreements on nu- 
clear weapons. If anything emerges 
clearly from the Joint Committee hear- 
ings on this bill, it is the very basic fact 
that even if the NPR were operated for 
power only during the period of a dis- 
armament agreement, it would be rela- 
tively easy to change plant operation 
back to the production of plutonium for 
weapons if such an agreement were 
breached. This would not be true if 
the NPR were not converted. 

The minority contends that the con- 
version of the NPR will hinder the pros- 
pects for a disarmament agreement. 
The fact of the matter is that the Rus- 
sians have and are building more dual- 
purpose plants. To leave the United 
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States without the flexibility of a choice 
between plutonium and power produc- 
tion combinations in the hope of secur- 
ing Soviet consent to a disarmament 
agreement could be a dangerous gamble 
with the security of our country. 

But even assuming that the minority 
is accurate in its speculation about the 
effect of the new production reactor 
on a potenial disarmament agreement, 
the argument, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, leads to an impossible result. 
All existing reactors in the United States 
produce plutonium. The end result of 
the minority argument is that the 
United States would have to shut down 
every nuclear reactor in order to obtain 
a disarmament agreement. 

The realities are that any disarma- 
ment agreement involving the control of 
nuclear weapons materials will require 
inspection procedures to insure that the 
plutonium produced in atomic reactors 
will not be surreptitiously used for 
weapons purposes. International con- 
trols applicable to certain peacetime re- 
actors have been developed and put into 
effect by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency—IAEA—in which the 
United States and Soviets are members. 
Such international controls could pre- 
sumably be expanded to cover single 
purpose operation of the new production 
reactor and similar Soviet reactors, un- 
der an agreed upon disarmament treaty. 

Finaliy, the minority contends that 
“our prestige as a peaceful minded na- 
tion would be certain to suffer to some 
extent” if electrical generating facilities 
were added to the new production 
reactors. It is difficult to determine just 
how the addition of two turbines and re- 
lated facilities will materially affect our 
image es a nation determined to have 
peace. As cogently pointed out by Sen- 
ator Jacksom during the course of the 
hearings, this project is “both a sword 
and a plowshare.” The project itself 
is testiinony to America’s desire to re- 
main strong while never closing the door 
to serious arms control negotiations. 

5. IT IS NOT NEEDED TO MEET THE POWER 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

ANALYSIS 


The minority contends that this proj- 
ect is not needed to meet the power re- 
quirements of the Pacific Northwest. 
They claim that there is no imminent 
power shortage in the region. 

Those who have studied the marketing 
of electric power know that utilities 
which have hydroelectric systems, 
whether public or private, look to the 
stream history on which their dams are 
located; they pick the worst water con- 
ditions of record and base their sales of 
firm power on those conditions. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, as a 
sound business operation, has done pre- 
cisely the same thing and their studies 
show that in 1965-66, a critical water 
year shortage of 117,000 kilowatts will 
exist. The brunt of this shortage will 
be borne by private utilities (the non- 
preference customers) unless the deficit 
is alleviated by the addition of a new 
source of power. 

The minority claims that such deficits 
will be met by the private utilities them- 
selves with “surplus power from the east 
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group of the Northwest Power Pool being 
made available to the west group.” 

The west group cannot depend on im- 
ports from the east beyond the existing 
contract for 84,000 kilowatts of firm pow- 
er to meet the west group’s require- 
ments. It is a fact of life in the electric 
power industry that no utility puts in a 
power supply to take care of another 
utility’s power requirements in the ab- 
sence of an existing contract for firm 
power. 

The minority similarly claims that 
there are no present demands for in- 
dustrial power as described by the 
Bonneville Power Administrator. Of 
course, there are no present demands of 
the magnitude described by the Ad- 
ministrator, but this is only because 
there is not sufficient firm power to 
create the impetus for new industry to 
get started. With the addition of new 
firm power as a result of the NPR, new 
industry will be able to blossom in the 
Pacific Northwest, creating the demand 
which must now remain latent because 
of the potential power shortage in this 
area. 

NPR power is not only essential to 
meet an immediately foreseeable power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest; it is 
vital to the continued development of a 
viable economy in this area with conse- 
quent benefits to the entire Nation. 

6. IT WOULD BE USED TO ATTRACT INDUSTRY 
FROM OTHER REGIONS 
ANALYSIS 


The minority report contends that this 
project would be used to attract indus- 
try from other regions. The apparent 
basis for this argument is that the power 
generated at the NPR would be highly 
subsidized power. 

The power features of the NPR will not 
be subsidized. The $95 million which the 
Congress is being asked to authorize now 
will be repaid with interest over the life 
of the plant. Maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses will be likewise recovered. 
The addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the NPR is thus not a Govern- 
ment handout, but rather is a sound 
business proposition. 

The minority next contends that the 
NPR power will be used to lure industry 
away from other regions of the country. 
In opposition to this argument, one can 
only cite past experience in the Pacific 
Northwest which proves that Bonneville 
power has not taken away established 
industry; instead, it has created new 
industry. Specific examples of the truth 
of this statement are abundant: 

First. Bonneville power permitted the 
development of new phosphate deposits 
in Montana. 

Second. Bonneville power was a key 
factor in the development of the only 
ferro-nickel plant in the United States, 
at Riddle, Oreg. 

There are many more new industries 
whose development is directly attribut- 
able to the availability of Bonneville 
power in the Pacific Northwest. These 
industries have added to the economic 
growth of the United States as a whole, 
and not just the Pacific Northwest area. 
There is not a single instance of Bonne- 
ville power being used to attract exist- 
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ing industry from any other part of the 

United States. 

The minority finally asserts that the 
NPR will have an adverse effect on the 
Nation’s coal industry. ‘They contend 
that the Hanford plant will be used as 
a substitute for a coal-fired plant using 
fuel from depressed eastern coal areas. 
The record is clear on this point: The 
NPR is not a substitute for such a plant. 
If such plants were contemplated, the 
necessary fuel would not come from 
other parts of the country since such an 
operation would be highly uneconomical. 
If coal-fired plants were to be built in 
the Pacific Northwest, the necessary 
coal would undoubtedly come from strip 
mining operations in that part of the 
country employing very few miners. 

7. IT WOULD ALSO BE USED TO JUSTIFY THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION LINES LEAD- 
ING TO A GIGANTIC FEDERAL ELECTRIC POWER 
GRID 

ANALYSIS 

The minority claims that this project 
will be used to justify the construction 
of Federal transmission lines, leading to 
the construction of a giant national 
electric power grid. This project will 
not lead to the construction of a giant 
Federal power grid and, moreover, it is 
not dependent on the so-called Cali- 
fornia intertie. 

During the course of the hearing, the 
Bonneville Power Administrator took 
pains to point out that the Hanford 
steamplant justification is not dependent 
on the construction of a Pacific North- 
west-Southwest electric power intertie; 
the Pacific Northwest being almost en- 
tirely a hydroelectric power’ system is 
short of energy during low water periods. 
The Hanford plant would readily fit into 
the Pacific Northwest system by firming 
up secondary energy and filling in for 
periods of low water. With a system 
which is primarily hydroelectric, the re- 
actor plant can be operated essentially 
on a schedule which is independent of 
the load since the energy it generates can 
be used to displace a hydroplant’s energy 
during which period the hydroplant’s 
energy is stored, in effect, as in a giant 
battery in the form of additional water 
behind the dam site. 

It is clear that the economic feasibility 
studies by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion showed that the addition of elec- 
tric generating facilities to NPR could 
be justified without regard to any in- 
tertie. The NPR thus: stands on its 
own as an economically feasible and 
sound business proposition and is not 
dependent on the addition of an intertie 
for its economic justification. 

8. IT WOULD NOT PRODUCE POWER ECONOMICALLY 

ANALYSIS 


The economic feasibility of generating 
byproduct electrical energy from the 
NPR has been examined repeatedly by 
people who are recognized experts in this 
field and they have all reached the same 
end result: NPR power generation is 
economically justifiable. The 1958 AEC 
study reached this conclusion; the 1960 
FPC study reached this conclusion; the 
1960 study by JCAE consultants reached 
this conclusion; and finally, the Febru- 
ary 1961, study by the Federal Power 
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Commission, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and the Corps of Engineers 
confirms the conclusion of the earlier 
three studies. 

The record will not show a single re- 
liable study which has reached an ad- 
verse conclusion. The weight of the 
evidence permits only one conclusion: 
NPR power is economically justifiable. 

The minority claims however, that 
BPA will lose money on the additional 
power sold as a result of the addition of 
the NPR electrical facilities. 

Studies made by the FPC and Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the agency 
which will assume the full financial ob- 
ligation for the Hanford steamplant, 
indicate that during the dual purpose 
stage this plant will add saleable firm 
power to the Columbia River power 
system at a cost of $8.70 per kilowatt- 
year compared with Bonneville’s rate 
of $17.50 per kilowatt-year. This agency 
has also indicated that during the 
single purpose power only phase after 
1972, that although the cost of the power 
is classified, it will have a value of at 
least $27 per kilowatt-year which is the 
estimated cost of energy from alternative 
steam powerplants at that time and also 
less than the cost of some hydro electric 
projects which are now under construc- 
tion and scheduled for construction 
during the 1972-75 period. 

The costs discussed above are based 
on standard FPC practices for the 
evaluation of power projects in which 
repayment is made over a scheduled 
time period (being 33 years in the case 
of the Hanford plant) with allowance 
made for interest, amortization of capi- 
tal investment, operations, and mainte- 
nance costs. 

The minority also criticizes the as- 
sumptions in the FPC study. The 
minority report states that the FPC 
studies were based on an incomplete 
premise, in that they failed to include 
a portion of the $120 million reactor 
costs in the cost of power. Inasmuch 
as the reactor is being built for purely 
defense purposes, it would be highly 
inappropriate to charge any of the $120 
million to power. The additional $25 
million conversion feature is a cost item 
which will have to be considered by the 
Secretary of Interior and the AEC in 
the process of allocating costs to the 
generation of power. 

The minority report also notes that 
the BPA last year had a deficit of 
$8,486,016. It should be emphasized 
that the BPA is still ahead of its pay- 
out schedule. The deficit noted by the 
minority resulted from the fact that last 
year the slump in the aluminum indus- 
try and the warm weather conditions 
in the Northwest reduced Bonneville’s 
anticipated revenue. The BPA has now 
initiated a vigorous sales program and 
the addition of the Hanford steamplant 
will make it possible to immediately 
market an additional 400,000 kilowatts 
of firm power on a long-term basis, 
thereby increasing the annual revenue 
of BPA by at least $7 million. 

The undisputed fact in this economic 
argument is that every panel of experts 
that has ever examined the NPR has 
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concluded that it can generate electric 
energy economically. 
9. IT WOULD NOT ENHANCE INTERNATIONAL 
PRESTIGE 
ANALYSIS 


The minority finds it difficult to un- 
derstand in this age of spectacular space 
exploration how one can claim that in- 
ternational prestige will accrue from 
building an obsolete type of nuclear 
powerplant. 

The capacity of the Hanford plant 
will far exceed the capacity of any single 
reactor plant in the world to generate 
electrical energy. It would be a striking 
example of American achievement in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

It is true that this authorization does 
not involve a spectacular interplanetary 
voyage. But it does, however, provide for 
the generation of over 700,000 kilowatts 
of electrical energy from man’s newest 
and most promising source of power. 

One need only recall the tremendous 
impact of the Soviet Union’s announce- 
ment concerning its 100 megawatt dual- 
purpose plant at the 1958 Geneva Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to appreciate the potential ef- 
fect of the NPR on the international 
prestige of the United States. The NPR 
will have eight times the output of that 
Soviet reactor, and six times the output 
of the Soviet’s newest nuclear plant now 
under construction at Novo Voronezh. 
The NPR should thus clearly establish 
the preeminence of the United States 
in the development of large-scale nuclear 
powerplants. 

10. IT WOULD CONSTITUTE A PRECEDENT FOR THE 
FURTHER ENCROACHMENT OF GOVERNMENT IN 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 

ANALYSIS 


The production of byproduct electric 
power from the Hanford NPR is by no 
stretch of the imagination an encroach- 
ment of Government in business. The 
main wholesaler of electric power in the 
Washington area is the BPA. Bonne- 
ville supplies the AEC Hanford Works 
with its power: 350 to 400,000 kilowatts 
of electric power. Thus, more than half 
the production of NPR power is offset 
by power obtained from Bonneville. 

As noted earlier, the question of steam- 
plants was specifically discussed at the 
hearings on the AEC authorization bill 
and it was repeatedly stated by wit- 
nesses before the Joint Committee that 
the Hanford project would not consti- 
tute such a precedent. Mr. Luce, the 
BPA Administrator, stated: 

We do not regard this as a precedent for 
anything. You have a unique problem here 
of heat of steam energy that is either going 
to be wasted or used. 


Mr. Luce went further and stated that 
the authorization of the electric generat- 
ing facilities for NPR was entirely sep- 
arate and divorced from any other con- 
siderations concerning the addition of 
steam capacity to the Bonneville area. 

The addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the Hanford plant is not in 
any sense a “foot in the door” for fur- 
ther Government construction of steam 
generating plants in the Bonneville area. 
The situation at the Hanford plant is 
unique. As noted earlier, it would be 
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wasteful to dump the heat from this 
reactor into the Columbia River when 
for a relatively low cost it could be used 
to generate economic electrical energy. 
Failure to authorize this project would 
permit an extravagant waste of our nat- 
ural resources. 





It’s Time We Became Sensible 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp an editorial which 
appears in today’s New York Daily 
Mirror, entitled ‘“‘Dominican Vacuum.” 
I couldn’t agree more with the thought 
expressed in this editorial and want to 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The same situation which applies to 
the Dominican Republic applies likewise 
to its next-door neighbor, Haiti. The 
latter country has a literacy rate of only 
5 percent. It is impractical for us not 
to give full recognition to these two 
ardent foes of communism, unless they 
establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. To try to bring democracy to 
these countries in one fell swoop is to 
invite confusion and unrest, thus creat- 
ing a situation which would be immedi- 
ately taken advantage of by the Com- 
munists. 

In the struggle against Communist im- 
perialism we cannot, without endanger- 
ing the very concepts of democracy, re- 
fuse the help of those who desire to fight 
on our side. Of course, we are opposed 
to dictatorships of every sort, but let us 
also recognize that it is illiteracy and 
poverty which breed dictatorships just as 
they nurture the Communist states. 

The way to remove the evils of com- 
munism and dictatorship is—as is stated 
in the editorial—to advise, assist, guide, 
and help these countries “in the interest 
of the United States,” as well as in the 
interests of the countries themselves. I 
agree that “it is about time we became 
sensible.” 

The editorial reads as follows: 

DOMINICAN VACUUM 

The State Department needs to do some 
very straight thinking about the Dominican 
Republic. We have weakened ourselves in 
Latin America by our confusion concerning 
Cuba. We have adopted an untenable posi- 
tion in Cuba with very sad results. And are 
we to do the same in the Dominican Re- 
public? 

What we need to be sure of is that we do 
not create a political vacuum in the Domi- 
nican Republic that could too easily be filled 
by the Communists out of Cuba under the 
direction of Soviet Russia or Red China. 
That would serve the United States no better 
than Castro who was a State Department 
protege. 

Therefore, let us some commonsense. Let 
us deal with the Government that has estab- 
lished itself in the Dominican Republic— 
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advise it, assist it, guide it, and help it in 
the interest of the United States as well 
as the Dominicans. 

It is about time we became sensible. 





Export of Logs to Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Export of Logs to Japan.” The 
editorial, which was published in the 
Oregon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg., was 
written by Mr. Charles A. Sprague for- 
merly Republican Governor of our State, 
and for many years a distinguished resi- 
dent of Oregon. He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Oregon Statesman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Export or LoGs To JAPAN 


The last Legislature yielded to some local 
pressures and passed a bill forbidding the 
exportation of logs cut from State-owned 
lands. This is of doubtful constitutionality 
since the power to regulate foreign commerce 
rests with the Congress. It was also of ‘no 
consequence as far as halting the export of 
logs to Japan is concerned, because produc- 
tion from State-owned or administered 
forests is only a trickle. The exporters can 
still buy logs from private timber owners and 
from successful bidders for Government 
timber. Usually we are eager to sell goods 
for export, so this effort to prevent the sale 
of logs to Japan is hard to explain. 

The basis of the claim was that buyers 
were outbidding local mills for logs, to the 
detriment of the mills. That competition 
might hurt the mills, but what about the 
log owners? Why deny them the right to sell 
to the highest bidder? Lumbermen profess 
to believe firmly in “free enterprise’”—but 
their firmness melts if they feel they are be- 
ing hurt in open competition. 

There may have been fear that Japan 
would process these logs and ship the finished 
lumber or plywood back to this country. 
That is not the purpose in purchase of fir 
logs. These are needed for construction and 
are used in Japan. That country is short of 
good forests. It uses mostly lumber and 
plywood in its home construction. Japan 
does export to this country and others con- 
siderable plywood made from Asian woods. 
We understand that the freight rates are too 
high for Japan to ship logs across the Pacific 
and the products made from them back to 
this country. 

The Albany Democrat-Herald suggests 
that we sell Japan lumber instead of logs. 
We have in the past sold the Japanese much 
lumber, often in the form of “squares.” 
They simply find it cheaper to import logs 
than lumber. 

If they were shipping back the finished 
products the lumbermen would be no worse 
off than the textile manufacturers. Japan 
imports much of its raw cotton from the 
United States, processes it into textiles, 
and ships much of the product back. In 
the past, foreign mills were able to buy 
our cotton from the Government for less 
money than domestic mills had to pay. The 
latter really had a grievance. Our farmers 
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are glad to export wheat to Japan, and are 
busy promoting this outlet, but demand for 
our flour has diminished. Even the Philip- 
pines is doing much of its own milling now. 

Next to Canada, Japan is our biggest cus- 
tomer, and the United States is the biggest 
customer Japan has. Japan imported $1.5 
billion worth of goods from the United 
States in 1960. On his recent visit to this 
country Prime Minister Iketa predicted his 
country would be importing $3 billion worth 
from us in 1970. Trade has to be a two-way 
street, however, and our imports from Japan 
will have to increase to offset any such 
gain. 

The really sensitive area in our trade rela- 
tions with Japan does not include logs, but 
imports of textiles, transistor radios, elec- 
tronic components, plywood. On some, 
mutual agreements have been made to hold 
down the volume of imports. But we can’t 
smooth the path for every group or indi- 
vidual interest. 

The action of the legislature in raising 
this strictly fictitious ban on export of logs 
was a gesture which will not be followed by 
Congress. It amounts to a foolish slap at a 
good customer in whose economic and politi- 
cal wellbeing the United States has a genu- 
ine interests. 





Independence Versus the Freeman Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that during the Independence Day 
festivities all Americans have devoted at 
least a few moments to reflection on 
what individual freedom means to them. 
To utter vague generalities on the sub- 
ject is not satisfactory in this age of 
challenge to our independence. On the 
other hand, to interpret the Declaration 
of Independence in a specific frame of 
reference, meaningful to each of us, 
takes on great value, for it affords a 
definite course to follow. One of the 
mest successful interpretations that I 
have seen was written by Carleton I. 
Pickett, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I in- 
clude Mr. Pickett’s remarks. 

THE FREEMAN WAILING WALL 
(By Carleton I. Pickett, executive secretary, 

Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 

Inc.) 

We have just celebrated Independence 
Day. But many have thought of it simply 
as the Fourth of July. This is no different 
than ever as folks are pretty much the same 
down through the ages nor do we want al- 
ways to be serious. There is a time and place 
for fun and nonsense and we'd all wind up 
dizzy if it weren’t for a mixture of the 
lighter side of life with the more serious. 

Right now, after we’ve had our fun, it 
could be profitable to think a moment or 
two about Independence Day and that curi- 
ous document which started it all. Here was 
@ protest against arbitrary government and 
a Declaration of Independence that is a mod- 
el of clarity on the rights of the people. 
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In every day and age, governments tend 
to increase in power and people tend to 
trade a part of their right for promised 
security. We could not define the line be- 
tween proper government intervention and 
abuse of such powers. The extremists among 
the most liberal and the most conservative 
are probably as unpleasant to most of us 
as planned and placarded demonstrations of 
casuists. Yet they serve to sharpen the pic- 
ture and let reasonable men steer a course 
between both. 

Independence from arbitrary government 
is breathed in with the air in America and 
we hope that the size of our problems, the 
limitlessness of space, the awfulness of any 
future total war, may not so cloud our de- 
votion to independence that we take short- 
cuts to security. 

We have tried to reason about the new 
concept of farm legislation which seems to 
us a living and dangerous concept of de- 
pendence. We have not resorted to epithet 
or emotion but stayed with the record and 
argued the fact. There has been a hurtful 
and divisive element injected into the issue 
which we deplore. Yet it is not unexpected. 
Nor is it new. 

There are those who mock at the concept 
of limited government, who sneer at the 
outmoded right of the people, who have little 
tolerance for either the old time religion 
or the old time political science. 


There are those who are skilled in the 
written word, adroit in the semantic phrase, 
and not too honest in their means to an end. 
And this is not new either. It is just that 
from time to time we wake up shocked at 
the bad dreams brought on by our overcon- 
sumption of hard to digest political theories 
born of a marriage between sociology and 
what passes for a new economics. 

Independence began with the farmers of 
Lexington and Concord. It would be shame- 
ful indeed if it ended with farmers follow- 
ing some pied piper of agricultural economic 
theory. It would be equally sad if the non- 
farming public were to contribute to the 
loss of agricultural independence because 
they could not see beyond the newly erected 
Freeman Wailing Wall. This exercise in 
“pity the poor farmer” even fools the best 
of us until we think why the wailing wall 
is being built. 

“All experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed.” 

Frankly I’m scared of the latest farm legis- 
lation proposals—scared enough to say let’s 
abolish all of this trading of independence 
for security. Let’s see if we can’t live with 
independence. 





Administration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
excellent editorial on politics and gov- 
ernment appeared in the Rochester 
Times-Union on Tuesday, June 20. 

Nrxom Speaks Up ON KENNEDY POLICIES 

In politics and government, the business 


of the opposition is to oppose. Criticism 
should be constructive, of course. But the 
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national interest can be served by proposing 
new and better policies as well as support- 
ing existing ones. 

And when a new administration is still in 
the process of shaping a definite course of 
action against communism, as in the present 
case, such comments as former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon makes in the first of his 
newspaper columns today are valuable. 

Nixon pictures the administration as 
speaking bravely but acting with indecision 
and timidity. 

He is not alone. Pro-Kennedy columnist 
Joseph Alsop wonders on this page today 
what Berlin policy will prevail. Others hear 
an administration speaking with conflict- 
ing voices. 

Debate is the essence of democracy. Harry 
Truman recognized that and wrote news- 
paper columns which differed, sometimes 
sharply, with President Eisenhower's poli- 
cies. The Times-Union published many of 
these and it publishes Mr. Nixon’s com- 
ments with the same purpose of contribut- 
ing to better understanding of the complex 
issues of our time. 





GOP Press Agents Forget Quickly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I herewith submit 
an editorial for printing in the Recorp, 
in which the East St. Louis, Ill., Evening 
Journal, comments on the short memory 
of Republican press agents. 


The editorial of Thursday, July 6, fol- 
lows: 

BaTTLE LINE Raps USIA 

Battle Line, a publication of the Republi- 
can National Committee, recently objected 
when the U.S. Information Agency distrib- 
uted in a press packet material praising 
President Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy. 

Yet it is not unusual for the USIA to praise 
the President of the United States whether 
he is a Democrat or a Republican. 

Members of the GOP publication staff 
surely did not forget so soon how the USIA 
gave a friendly picture of the President in the 
press packet of 1957. 

At that time President Eisenhower was 
pictured as “born in humble circumstances 
and basically a military man who brought 
to the office of President a compassionate 
understanding of the evils of war gained 
during World War II and his postwar efforts 
to prevent a recurrence of world conflict.” 

In a press release last year on Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, USIA described her as “an extrovert 
who enjoys people” and a “youthful-looking 
First Lady” who “personally welcomes as 
many as 2,000 guests an evening at the White 
House. 

Republicans should not get upset, there- 
fore, when the USIA describes President 
Kennedy as “a glamorous political figure” 
and his wife as “a young woman lovely to 
look at, dressed with individuality and flair, 
and totally different from any traditional 
image of the President’s wife.” 

This is all part of the job which the USIA 
is performing to help create attractive 
images of any U.S. President in other lands. 


1961 
We Must Be Free To Win or Lose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I am 
pleased to include an editorial from the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, written by C. W. McManamy, a 
deep-thinking, patriotic American. He 
points out in clear, understandable 
words the privileges we Americans have 
of winning or losing which is seldom 
mentioned as a part of our American 
freedom, but which has worked wonders 
in the progress of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, a planned economy here 
will surely sooner or later destroy not 
only our freedom to win or lose, but with 
it will go our free, private enterprise 
system, which has made America the 
freest and the most blessed land on this 
earth. The editorial follows: 

WE Must BE FREE To WIN or LOSE 


In his book “The Case for Farmers” James 
C. Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union closes one of his observations with 
the statement “farmers would be free to 
go broke.” 

Although the statement was not made in 
this sense and although he did not mean 
to do so Mr. Patton unwittingly put his 
finger on the key point in this whole farm 
problem. 

Patton was actually making a case for 
bigger and better Governrient programs for 
farmers. He was vigorously opposing the 
principle of free markets which he insisted 
would only leave the farmer free to go 
broke. 

Without meaning to do so then Patton 
has clearly outlined one of the basic tenets 
of our free enterprise system. 

Every individual in these United States is 
free to undertake any enterprise which he 
may choose. Into this enterprise he may 
pour as much of his individual initiative, 
strength, hope, money, and work as he wishes. 
From this enterprise he may reap a fortune, 
he is free to do so. In this enterprise he 
is also free to go broke and thousands have 
done so. 

If this enterprise be a farming operation 
the individual embarking upon it should 
enjoy the same privileges as those enjoyed 
by the guy who would make a better mouse 
trap or operate a business. 

It is the effort that has been made, in the 
name of security, the past 25 years or so, to 
negate this aspect of free enterprise that 
worries so many people. 

It is contrary to natural law to attempt 
to say that a man is free to profit from his 
endeavors but must be protected from losing 
from the same endeavor. 

It is this risk, the possibility of losing, that 
sparks the effort needed to win. How fast 
would the racer run if he knew before he 
started that he could not lose? 

As long as we are to be free to win in 
whatever we undertake we must accept the 
fact that we are also free to lose, free to go 
broke if you will. 

Whenever the Government undertakes to 
remove the risk of losing from our free en- 
terprise system they also remove the in- 
centive. 

Thus we have little cause left for the in- 
dividual to strive, to work hard or to try to 
do any better than his neighbor who is as- 
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sured of getting along alright even though 
he does not try so very hard. 

This one little thing then becomes in fact 
the key which unlocks the door to socialism. 
Whenever we manage to eliminate the free- 
dom to lose through the medium of Govern- 
ment intervention we have established the 
foundation for a complete socialistic state 
to take over. 

Two things we must always have in this 
country if we are going to remain free and 
democratic and great. We must retain our 
freedom to win. We must also retain our 
freedom to lose. 





General MacArthur: Man of Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States still needs the strength 
and the abilities of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and needs them now. 

Lyle C. Wilson discusses this in his 
article which appeared in the Long 
Island Press on July 7: 

His Business Was War—MacArtTuHvur IS 

NEEDED Now 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


WASHINGTON.—The man to alert the Amer- 
ican people to the deadly truth of our times 
is General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

The deadly truth is that the United States 
may be in a war over Berlin by midwinter. 
President Kennedy is under pressure to alert 
Americans to this shocking situation. The 
President equally is under pressure to con- 
vince the Soviet Union that the United 
States has the will to fight for West Berlin. 

Kennedy went to Vienna to convince 
Nikita Khrushchev of the American will to 
fight if the Communists force the issue of 
West Berlin. Best judgment on that is that 
Kennedy did not make it stick. 

It is no reflection on the President of the 
United States to speculate that the Com- 
munists’ Mr. K. might hear better if he were 
listening to Douglas MacArthur. Nor is it 
any reflection to believe that, given the 
proper sounding board, MacArthur could 
command in the United States and through- 
out the world as great and attentive an audi- 
ence as any man. 

If the President has come to the hard 
decision that there shall be no appeasement 
on West Berlin who could better state it 
and calculate the consequences than Mac- 
Arthur? He is the man widely acclaimed 
as the most articulate soldier and greatest 
military leader of our times. His business 
was war and, more especially, victorious war. 

MacArthur is not the man to whom 
should be given a blank check on which 
to draft national policy on his own. If Mac- 
Arthur’s ideas on West Berlin and global 
strategy matched the policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration, however, the general 
would be capable of stating the whole in 
words which would boom and echo around 
the world. 

MacArthur is 81 years old. He is contro- 
versial, vain, and arrogant, a sentimentalist 
who speaks sometimes in the language of 
purest corn. To all the World War brass 
here and abroad surviving, however, Douglas 
MacArthur most perfectly symbolizes, save 
only Sir Winston Churchill, his country’s 
indomitable, triumphant will to win. These 
old soldiers have not died nor faded away. 
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Perhaps the President and MacArthur 
could have a meeting of minds on West Ber- 
lin and what after that. If so, maybe the 
leaders of Congress could arrange a repeat 
appearance for the general before a joint 
session for a statement of American policies 
and aims. 

All of this, of course, is most unlikely. 
Harry S. Truman would be mortally offended 
if MacArthur were recalled to the national 
stage. Surely, President Kennedy would not 
want to offend H.S.T. Or, would he? 

There are alternatives by which the Presi- 
dent could alert the American people and 
convince Khrushchev. He could do it him- 
self. The complaint arising, however, is that 
he has not done it. There could be an 
instant general mobilization. One mobili- 
zation begets another, however, and an- 
other until, as in July-August 1914, mobiliza- 
tions begot an unwanted war. 

Or perhaps there is some other U.S. citizen 
best fitted to sound the alarm. The hard 
job awaits—seeks—the man. 





Nixon Speaks for Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
into the Recorp two fine editorials, as 
follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 
21, 1961] 
COURAGEOUS MESSAGE 


Former Vice President Richard Nixon, in 
the first of a series of articles published in 
the Globe-Democrat, made eminent good 
sense. 

Mr. Nixon’s most telling points were when 
he said, “America has never known a time 
in its history when we have spoken more 
bravely and eloquently and acted with more 
indecision and timidity.” 

Continuing on the same subject, he scorned 
the idea that our failures in Laos and Cuba 
were due to a lack of military power. On the 
contrary, he said, they “were not due to a 
lack of American power but to a lack of 
American will.” 

Our greatest need today, Mr. Nixon said, 
“is not more missiles, more guns, and more 
planes, but more will to use our power where 
necessary in the cause of freedom.” 

No American, Republican or Democrat, 
can argue with these sentiments. They are 
spoken by a man of infinite good will, who 
previously had pledged to back up the Presi- 
dent in any undertaking to which he was 
committed. 

There is, it seems to us, a profound dif- 
ference between Americans uniting at. the 
waterfront—which Mr. Nixon, General Eisen- 
hower, and other leading Republicans, 
pledged to do—and refraining from criticiz- 
ing the President and the administration. 


The two are not incompatible at all. Each 
is the duty of all thoughtful citizens. The 
President, no matter who he is or from which 
party he may come, is the President of all 
of us and, once we are committed, we have 
the utmost obligation to follow his leader- 
ship. 

On the other hand, not only the opposi- 
tion party, but members of the President’s 
own party, have the right, and indeed the 
necessity, to speak up while decisions are 
being formulated. 
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The Globe-Democrat has leaned over back- 
ward to-refrain from criticizing the Presi- 
dent, just as Mr. Nixon has. We ardently 
supported Mr. Nixon’s cause in the recent 
election and did not want to be accused of 
sour grapes. 

On the other hand, a public servant like 
Mr. Nixon—or a newspaper like the Globe- 
Democrat—has the duty to speak out against 
the President in the formation of making 
his decisions when we believe him to be 
wrong, just as we have a similar responsi- 
bility, regardless of partisan politics, to sup- 
port him when we believe him to be right. 

Richard Nixon, once again, has performed 
a notable public service by articulating the 
views of a very substantial number of Ameri- 
cans—probably, at this point in history, a 
considerable majority of Americans—that 
brave words, alone, are not enough. 

Defeatist thinking, as well as defeatist ac- 
tions—both of which have emanated from 
the Kennedy administration—well might en- 
velop this Nation in a war of incalculable 
proportions. 

The only way to avoid war, the only way 
to stay free, is by being strong in word and 
in deed, in determination and in implement- 
ing that determination. Dick Nixon has 
lighted such a way. 


[From the Bangor Daily News, May 12, 1961] 
Nixon SPEAKS FOR LOYAL OPPOSITION 


The constructive criticism of the Kennedy 
administration by former Vice President 
Nixon during his current speaking tour is 
bound to be helpful to the Nation. 

Nixon has 8 years of executive department 
experience behind him as the trusted right- 
hand man of ex-President Eisenhower. But 
even more, he is spokesman for basic prin- 
ciples that are in danger of being lost in 
the shuffle as the Kennedy administration 
presses to meet problems at home and 
abroad. 

Nixon warns of the danger of deficit 
spending. Proposals of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, he declares, would add $5 billion 
in 2 years to direct Federal spending and 
another $10 billion in new obligations. In 
a word,. the swollen Federal budget would 
be swollen even more. 

A $5 billion deficit is seen by Nixon if 
all the programs were approved. This is not 
sound business practice, whatever some of 
Kennedy’s professional advisers may say. 

Commenting further in a recent speech, 
Nixon said: 

“These programs include an education bill 
which in providing Federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries would, in my opinion, in- 
evitably mean Federal dictation of what is 
taught in our schools; a housing act that 
would stifle private initiative; a farm pro- 
gram that will make the American farmer 
hopelessly dependent upon and controlled by 
Federal bureaucrats; a health program for 
the aged that will, in my opinion, inevitably 
lead to compulsory health insurance for all. 

“During the recent campaign, I set forth 
in detail alternative programs in the fields 
of health, education, housing, and agricul- 
ture which I deeply believed then and now 
were more consistent with our American 
principles because, as distinguished from the 
Kennedy programs, they recognize individual 
and private enterprise rather than Govern- 
ment action as the primary instrument of 
progress on which we should rely. 

“I shall continue to fight for those prin- 
ciples in the domestic area which I believe 
are so important for the future of the coun- 
try.” 

Nixon here is saying, in effect, that ever- 
expanding Federal programs can lead only 
to socialism and a welfare state. Do the 
American people want that? We think not. 

We are confident that the majority of 
Americans still believe in individual and 
private enterprise—which made this Nation 
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what it is today, a strong and free country 
with the highest standard of living of any 
great power. 

Nixon has steered clear of criticising spe- 
cific decisions of President Kennedy on for- 
eign affairs. But he does offer some general 
observations regarding this country’s ap- 
proach to world affairs. 

“Those who talk constantly of our prestige 
would seem to believe that we are in a 
popularity contest with other countries to 
see who is most liked and admired,” Nixon 
told a Chicago audience. “What we must 
remember is that we are in a fight for our 
lives. Public relations and popularity will 
have some bearing on the outcome of that 
struggle. But what will count in the long 
run is not how popular our policies are in 
the short run but how right they are.” 

This is wise counsel. It is impossible to 
be all things to all people. Being right is by 
no mean synomymous with being popular. 
What this country needs in foreign affairs is 
the courage of its convictions. 

But there must be strength as well as 
courage. “‘Whenever American prestige is to 
be committed on a major scale,” Nixon con- 
tinued, “we must be willing to commit 
enough power to obtain our objective even 
if all our intelligence estimates prove wrong. 
Putting it bluntly, we should not start 
things unless we are prepared to finish 
them.” 

Nixon’s views are timely. They come as 
the Nation ponders controversial programs 
at home and gropes for effective policies 
abroad. The man who lost the popular vote 
for the presidency by only 112,000 ballots is 
performing a public service by his states- 
manlike comments on matters that affect 
the lives of all Americans. 





Rockets to Nasser 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I view 
with dismay the announcement of the 
Department of State that the United 
States is providing rockets to the United 
Arab Republic, a regime that has col- 
laborated closely with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc and presently has army technicians 
and instructors from Czechoslovakia 
and other Communist nations attached 
to the U.A.R. Army. 

Since this is a direct and pressing 
issue under the concept of the Battle 
Act, which bars shipment of war ma- 
terials to the Soviets and their allies, 
I have today asked Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges to delay issuance of export 
licenses pending reconsideration. If 
rockets are to be shipped to a nation 
armed and equipped by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, how can strategic data pertaining 
to the rockets be kept out of Communist 
hands? 

The Department of Commerce is 
charged with responsibility in this area 
and should act immediately to safeguard 
the national interest. I previously pro- 
tested to the State Department on its 
ill-advised and tragic decision to bolster 
Nasser’s prestige after Israel’s success- 
ful construction of a meteorological re- 
search rocket. 
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The Nasser regime has facilitated 
Sino-Soviet penetration of Africa for the 
last several years and defamed America. 
Today the State Department is appar- 
ently attempting to woo Nasser, the 
Castro of the Nile, in an attempt to buy 
his favor as he craftily plays off East 
against West. 

Mr. Speaker, the shipment of rockets 
to the UAR, leader of the Arab League, 
that discriminates against American cit- 
izens on a basis of religion will indi- 
cate American weakness rather than 
strength. 

Millions of Egyptians are suffering 
from hunger and disease. These peo- 
ple will be treated to a propaganda fire- 
works display, featuring our rocket, but 
certainly not mentioning and crediting 
America properly. The rockets will fa- 
cilitate Nasser’s propaganda and at- 
tempts to penetrate neighboring states. 
We thus would help him play the dan- 
gerous game of power politics and 
increase tensions in the Near East. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if 
we are embarking on a policy that seeks 
support from irresponsible nations that 
defy international law and insult our 
citizens by bribing such nations with 
rockets that contribute to their potential 
of eventually creating global carnage. 
What the UAR really wants is rocketry 
know-how, and it looks to the day when 
it can obtain nuclear warheads through 
manufacture or diplomatic blackmail. 

We must promote peaceful develop- 
ment and brotherhood in the Near East, 
not a rocket race. 





Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Departs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
retired as chief of President Kennedy’s 
Task Force on Latin America, after again 
having served our country in a dedicated 
and distinguished manner. His record of 
accomplishments and service in Govern- 
ment go back as far as the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, where he served 
President Wilson in an advisory capac- 
ity. He was a special counsel to the 
RFC from 1933 to 1938. In 1938 he be- 
came an Assistant Secretary of State, 
serving in that capacity until 1944. In 
1945 he was named U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil. He served with excellence and 
distinction in each position, bringing re- 
newed zeal and fresh ideas to every task. 
His reputation as an author, of course, 
is well known to virtually all, particu- 
larly for such noted works as “The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private Property” 
and “The 20th Century Capitalistic Rev- 
olution.” 

Mr. Berle’s many contributions to 
Latin American policy, both in past po- 
sitions and as chief of this administra- 
tion’s task force on Latin America, have 
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received high praise and commendation 
by all. Mr. Berle’s departure from the 
Washington scene, as was pointed out 
by the New York Times, was accompa- 
nied by a warm letter of praise and 
thanks from the President. We should 
all be grateful to this man who has self- 
lessly dedicated himself to his country 
on so Many occasions. 

I would like to insert into the REcorpD 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of July 10, which also pays tribute to 
Mr. Berle, particularly for his work and 
accomplishments in the area of Latin 
American relations: 

Mr. BERLE DEPARTS 


During his tenure as chief of President 
Kennedy’s Task Force on Latin America, 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., made his presence felt in 
Washington. Some complained that Mr. 
Berle in his ambiguous role as consultant 
and planner assumed too much authority. 
But there is little question that Mr. Berle 
gave an effective nudge to the complacent 
and helped give real form to the President’s 
new alliance for progress. Now that Mr. 
Berle has retired from the scene, his positive 
contributions to Latin American policy 
ought to be noted. 

The truly democratic reform movements 
~ in the hemisphere had few better friends in 
Washington than Mr. Berle. His presence 
served to link Mr. Kennedy’s new initiative 
with the good neighbor policy which Mr. 
Berle helped to shape in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. If he shared in the miscalcu- 
lations in the Cuban invasion, Mr. Berle was 
scarcely alone, 


From the beginning, it was stressed that 
Mr. Berle’s task force was a transitional in- 
strument. Mr. Berle was wise in stepping 
down as Robert F. Woodward arrived to fill 
the long-vacant post of Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. His job 
done, Mr. Berle will be leaving a clearer field 
to the official who should have adequate 
authority to carry out what the task force 
has begun. 





Reorganization of the Vigo County, Ind., 
School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Board of Trustees of the Vigo County 
(Ind.) School Corp. have taken a major 
step in reorganization of the Vigo County 
school system. The aim of the new plan 
is intended to provide a complete and 
varied curriculums for the benefit of 
each child in this large and populous 
county. 


Many persons in Vigo County feel that 
this reorganization plan is perhaps the 
most important development and for- 
ward step in the recent history of edu- 
cation in Vigo County. 

Two of the leading newspapers in the 
western Indiana area, the Terre Haute 
Star and the Terre Haute Tribune have 
offered informative and constructive edi- 
torials to their readers concerning this 
most vital reorganization plan. 
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Under unanimous consent of the 
House, heretofore, granted I include in 
the Recorp these editorials: 


THE County ScHOOL DE NN AND AN Im- 
PORTANT FIGURE 


The Vigo County School Board, in a far- 
reaching and difficult decision, has voted to 
adopt the buildings utilization proposal sub- 
mitted by its administrative staff. This plan 
is intended to make a complete and varied 
curriculum available to every child in the 
county. 

In future years, as this plan is carried out, 
its importance will be shown in the number 
of Vigo County youths who will make their 
mark in the world with the help of an edu- 
cational background designed to fit their 
individual talents. 

Now the administrative staff, confirmed in 
its duties by the same session of the board, 
has the serious responsibility. of making this 
plan work smoothly and with benefit to all. 

The dislocations are many and, in case 
after case, serious and burdensome. A sur- 
prising and heart-warming willingness has 
been shown by many parents to accept these 
dislocations in the interest of a better edu- 
cational system. Others have raised strong 
protests, and one must regard these with 
sympathy. It is the duty of the administra- 
tive staff to adjust these cases as far as prac- 
ticable with all possible attention. 

We now come to consideration of another 
important figure who nowadays sometimes 
seems to be almost the forgotten man. 

The Vigo board and the administrative 
staff have the additional duty of preparing 
the budget for the operation of this school 
plan during the coming year. Inevitably 
changes are costly, yet economies are to be 
expected too. 

The Star feels confident that the board 
will bear this thoroughly in mind and will 
strive for the best possible solutions. 

Yes—the final important figure to be con- 
sidered. 


The taxpayer, of course. 

It must be remembered that the funds re- 
quired come from the pockets of the gross 
income taxpayer and the real property own- 
er who every year must view with anxiety his 
bill from the county treasurer. 

Let us have the best possible school sys- 
tem, but let us keep in mind the taxpayer 
who, in the old phrase, pays the freight. 





SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


The Board of Trustees of the Vigo County 
School Corp. Monday night took a major step 
in reorganization of the Vigo County school 
system when the members adopted the con- 
troversial school utilization proposal. 

The action reduces the number of public 
high schools in the county to five (not in- 
cluding Laboratory School); increases the 
number of junior high schools to seven and 
reduces the number of elementary schools 
with a view toward improving and enlarg- 
ing the curriculums in all schools of the 
county. 


The newly appointed administrative of- 
ficials now face the task of organizing the 
teaching force, the nonteaching force, the 
transportation system and otherwise- im- 
plementing the provisions set out in the 
utilization plan. With the schools reopen- 
ing early in September, they have precious 
little time to accomplish the many things 
which must be done. 

In view of this fact it is hoped that the 
citizenry in general will cooperate in every 
way possible to bring about good, smooth 
operation of the countywide school system 
when the new semester begins. It is realized 
that many patrons are not wholly in accord 
with the utilization plan which is to be 
carried out. These patrons said as much 
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and were perfectly within their rights in do- 
ing so. But now that the plan is effective 
all citizens of the county should close ranks 
and resolve to work together for the goal of 
reorganization—the best education possible 
for every child in Vigo County. 





Newburgh, N.Y.’s Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal, in an editorial to- 
day, views Newburgh’s fight against cor- 
ruption: 

NEWBURGH’S CRIME 

It’s a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community’s 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program to 
reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 
dents. 

At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell’s reasons for instituting the re- 
form. We suspect, however, that a good 
many other people, in New York and else- 
where, are interested and listening, and 
they can find the background in Mr. Roberts’ 
article on this page this morning. Instead, 
the vindictive inquisitors ruled the New- 
burgh reforms a violation of Federal and 
State laws; a hearing of the full welfare 
board is scheduled later this month. Mr. 
Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
with his program. 

And what, pray, is the crime of which 
the Newburgh administration stands ac- 
cused? Among the reforms are stipulations 
that no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may receive relief more than 3 months 
in any 1 year; that unmarried mothers are 
barred from relief if they have more illegiti- 
mate children; that able-bodied men on re- 
lief must work 40 hours a week for the city. 
In other words, Newburgh is simply trying 
to separate the crooks and chiselers from the 
unfortunate people in genuine distress, to 
the obvious benefit of the latter. 

How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be a crime? Because State and Federal laws 
define “welfare” so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. Thus, welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the bearing of children for the sole 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the 
more noisome scandals in New York City’s 
catalog of official corruption. 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere who use welfare fraud as a 
vote-getting gambit. And finally, it is the 
crime of all of us, for letting these arrogant 
officeholders do this to our once proud 
country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a very fine story appearing in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner on the Fourth of 
July, vividly recounting the naming of 
our flag by Capt. William Driver on July 
4, 1855. He called her Old Glory. 

Ed Huddleston, author, writer, colum- 
nist, newspaper reporter, sets forth in 
detail how the stars and stripes were 
first called Old Glory. 

Capt. William Driver died in Nashville, 
Tenn., March 3, 1886, as he approached 
the age of 83. His remains are interred 
in the city cemetery in this great south- 
ern city. 

The identical flag named by Captain 
Driver found permanent safekeeping and 
proud display in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution here in the Capital City of the Na- 
tion. 

I have introduced a bill in the House 
to permit the flying of Old Glory day 
and night above his grave. I hope it will 
receive early approval by Congress. 

Unanimous consent having been re- 
ceived, I present this soul-stirring story 
by Ed Huddleston, and commend its 
reading by the Members of Congress. 

It follows: 

CaPpTaAInN Driver GAVE Frac NEw NAME 

(By Ed Huddleston) 

It’s July 4, 1855, in Nashville. A boy is 
climbing a tall locust tree in front of a two- 
story house at 511 Summer Street (now Fifth 
Avenue, South). High up in the tree the 
boy pulls a rope, which has been thrust out 
from an attic window. 

The rope’s slack disappears and out into 
the soft summer dawn, from the attic win- 
dow, glides a fabulous American flag—at 
least 20 feet long, at least 10 feet wide. But 
it’s fragile, whipped thin by the winds of 
the seven seas. 

It’s the very first American flag to bear 
the grand title Old Glory, and the sea 
captain who gave her the proud name is 
standing below, in his yard, looking up and 
remembering. 

He’s a chunky, balding man of 52, now re- 
tired from the sea, and around him stand 
eight more of his children, as proud of Old 
Glory as he. 

About him are other children, sons and 
daughters of his neighbors who have all come 
out to see Old Glory go up from storage in 
the camphorwood chest where she was care- 
fully kept. For Old Glory was part of Capt. 
William Driver’s sturdy, seafaring heart. 

As he stands there watching her flutter, 
he’s wistfully thinking, perhaps, of the long- 
ago day when he named her. He was young 
then, just 28, and already a master mariner 
in Salem, Mass. 

As he stands there, the years seemed fall- 
ing away. Suddenly he’s young once more. 

JANUARY IN OLD SALEM 

It’s January 1831 in old Salem. Big flakes 

of snow are settling over the harbor, sifting 
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slowly through the rigging of his two-mast- 
ed, square-rigged brigantine, the Charles 
Doggett. She’s ready for sea and New Zea- 
land bound on a round-the-world voyage. 
Soon she’ll up anchor and sail. 

Her new flag is rising. 

It’s been lovingly made, of finest merino 
and French lisse, by the master mariner’s 
mother and some neighbor girls of Salem. 
They stand watching, warmly bundled as the 
Stars and Stripes go up, up, into the wan- 
dering flakes. 

Now she flutters at topmast. Captain 
Driver’s heart seems bursting with pride. 
“I'll call her Old Glory” he cries. 

The name stuck. The brig sailed. By 
September she was in Tahiti. 

There’s sunlight on the green waters, white 
rollers at the shore, and a dark-skinned 
woman is coming aboard with flowers fes- 
tooned in her hair. She’s Captain Driver’s 
guest, Pomare, Queen of Tahiti. 

Will he do her a favor? There’s a little 
band of 69 people on her island—‘the cry- 
ing children,” she calls them. They have 
come to Tahiti from Pitcairn Island. They 
don’t like the change. Will Captain Driver 
please take them back to their island home? 

He does. He sails 1,400 miles off course, 
risking the insurance on his vessel—and all 
he got for his trouble? One “copper,” from 
a ship the natives called the Bounty. 

The what? That’s right the Bounty. For 
the “crying children” were descendants of 
English mutineers in the notable case which 
was to become more famous in modern fic- 
tion as “Mutiny on the Bounty.” 

Six more years slipped by. Driver’s wife 
became ill. He forsook the sea. In 1837 
he moved to Nashville. 

Each year, three times a year, he sent Old 
Glory gliding out of the Summer Street win- 
dow to flutter in the Tennessee breeze—on 
the Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, 
and St. Patrick’s Day, which was the cap- 
tain’s birthday. 

Ah, the years. Did it seem so long ago 
to the father of nine, looking up from his 
yard in 1855? By the time his children were 
in their twenties, many people across America 
were sometimes saying Old Glory, very 
proudly, whenever they meant the Stars and 
Stripes. Many of them didn’t know whence 
the title came. 

Nashville knew. And Nashville children 
often crowded into the captain’s house, to 
look at the camphorwood chest that held the 
treasure and hear his stirring tales of 
adventure. 

By the time the Civil War broke out Cap- 
tain Driver was 58. He was a stanch Union- 
ist and didn’t give a darn who knewit. But 
dissension over the war was to tear his home, 
as it did the homes of many Tennesseans. 
Three of his sons enlisted in the Confederate 
Army. - 

HIDE OLD GLORY 

That didn’t change his views. Twice dep- 
utations—or maybe they were troops—ap- 
peared on his veranda to demand surrender 
of his prized Old Glory. (By this time it 
was becoming a familar term.) Each time 
he sent them packing. 

But the trouble made him uneasy. He had 
his wife and daughter sew Old Glory inside 
a quilt for safety. 

Then, one wintry morning, after the fall 
of Fort Donelson, he knew Old Glory was 
safe. He ripped her out of the quilt. It 
was February 25, 1862. 

With an armed guard of honor from the 
6th Ohio Regiment he took Old Glory to 
the State capitol where she took the air 
again. 
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He sat up all night to watch her, to be sure 
she wasn’t torn down or stolen. By now she 
was 30 years old, salt air and storage had 
left their marks upon her. She looked so 
thin and frail, and the wind seemed blowing 
agale. Was she tearing? 

She did tear, here and there, as she flew 
above the captive city. Toward morning, 
fearing that she might be shredded, Driver 
took her down and ran up a substitute. 

Nearly 3 years later, December 15, 1864, 
when able-bodied Unionists were ordered to 
aid the Yankees in the Battle of Nashville, 
Driver was assigned a gun on St. Cloud Hill. 
His own home is said to have been in plain 
sight. Before leaving home, maybe he 
thought of his Confederate sons. He had 
hung up the flag again. Would it stay up 
during the battle? It better. 

“If Old Glory is not in sight,” he warned 
his family before leaving, “I'll blow the 
house out of sight too.” 

Eight years later, in 1873, he gave Old 
Glory to his daughter, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Roland, when she departed for the West as 
the wife of a Union veteran. For many years, 
on the Fourth of July, it fluttered above the 
sagebrush of northeastern Nevada. 

Then, in 1922, it found permanent safe- 
keeping and proud display in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. There it 
stands today among other nationally famous 
flags. 

Another flag of bright story, reminiscent 
of the sea captain and once owned by him, 
remains in the possession of the State of 
Tennessee. 

This is the flag of the Yankee ship Kear- 
sarge, which sank the Conferedate privateer 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, in June 1864 
after the Alabama had roved the seas for 2 
years sinking Yankee cargoes. 

FLAG OF “KEARSARGE”’ 

Captain Driver had an understandable in- 
terest in naval history, and during his resi- 
dence here he came into possession of the flag 
from the Kearsarge. He presented it to Ed- 
ward C. Stahlman, later news editor of the 
Nashville Banner, a son of the Banner 
founder, Maj. E. B. Stahlman. The younger 
Stahlman was the father of James G. Stahl- 
man, present publisher of the Banner. 

The Kearsarge flag was presented to the 
State of Tennessee by the family of Edward 
Stahlman after his death, for preservation in 
the State museum. It is among several his- 
toric flags slated for early restoration by the 
State. 

Captain Driver died in Nashville March 3, 
1886, within a few days of his 83d birthday, 
and is buried in City Cemetery. 

A move has been afoot for several months, 
sponsored by Post 5, American Legion, to ob- 
tain congressional permission to fly the 
American flag day and night above his grave. 
A spotlight would play upon the colors. 

To honor the captain, in this way, con- 
gressional approval is required, in order to fly 
the flag at night. Only about four places 
have received the privilege. One of these is 
Ft. McHenry, near Baltimore, where Francis 
Scott Key wrote “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

To visitors at storied City Cemetery, Cap- 
tain Driver’s grave is of outstanding interest. 
He is said to-have designed his own grave- 
stone. Part of its inscription reads, most 
fittingly: “His ship. His Country. And his 
flag, Old Glory.” 
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The Administration’s Economic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the president of the Young Democrats 
of Indiana, Robert Pastrick, telegraphed 
the Secretary of Labor, asking for com- 
ments on the administration’s economic 
programs and an answer to political 
charges that they are retreads and mod- 
ifications of old programs. Secretary 
Goldberg’s reply is an excellent outline 
of the administration’s position on this 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the telegram and Secretary Goldberg’s 
reply printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
June 12,1961. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Young Democrats who supported 
President Kennedy in his campaign for a 
New Frontier are concerned over charges by 
Republican leaders that the economic pro- 
grams are only retreads and modifications of 
old programs. We know this is not true and 
as a leader in the formation of the Presi- 
dent’s domestic programs to invigorate the 
economy will you give young people like our- 
selves an answer to these charges. 

ROBERT PASTRICK, 

President, Young Democrats of Indiana. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, June 13, 1961. 
Mr. ROBERT PASTRICK, 
President, Young Democrats of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. PastRicK: I am happy to assure 
you that the programs and policies of the 
Kennedy administration are specifically de- 
signed to move our economy forward and 
provide a better life for all Americans. They 
are not retreads or modifications of old pro- 
grams, as some have charged. On the con- 
trary, while some of the proposals are di- 
rected toward improving existing programs, 
many others are original in concept and bold 
in their approach to the problems confront- 
ing us. 

This administration is spelling out in 
precise terms the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility to provide needed assistance to 
State and local governments as well as to 
individuals when they cannot themselves 
bear the necessary burdens demanded of 
them in order to preserve and assure our 
Nation's economic progress. 

It is true that many of these responsibili- 
ties have been discussed before in theory, 
but this administration is establishing them 
in fact. For example: 

The President’s program for Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation, 
now law, establishes for the first time the 
concept of national responsibility for what 
is a national problem—large-scale exhaus- 
tion of benefits under existing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. While there was 
a somewhat similar program in 1958, it failed 
to pin down Federal responsibility in this 
vital area, and as a result only 17 of the 
States participated in it. Today all States 
have joined in the administration’s new ap- 
proach to Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 
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Under the administration’s new minimum 
wage law we find the first breakthrough in 
the coverage barrier since the original enact- 
ment of law almost 23 years ago. For those 
who may argue that this is not a new pro- 
gram, I would point out that benefits under 
our Fair Labor Standards Act are now ex- 
tended for the first time to workers in the 
giant retailing and service industries. 

In answer to a most pressing need, the 
administration sponsored the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, now law, in which the Federal 
Government establishes for the first time its 
responsibility to contribute to the regenera- 
tion of communities laid prostrate by the 
sickness of unemployment, and unable to 
properly affect their own cure. By Federal 
loans and grants to sound local programs, a 
beginning can be made to help revive these 
stricken areas and bring them up out of the 
economic doldrums. 

Again, a whole new concept in Federal re- 
sponsibility is being hammered out under 
the administration’s program for manpower 
development and training. This proposal 
provides for the training and retraining of 
several hundred thousand workers in new 
skills which will equip them for work in oc- 
cupations in which their old skills will not 
suffice. This is a new approach to a new 
problem—that of hard-core unemployment 
caused by new industries replacing old and 
certain natural resources being exhausted 
and replaced by others—all demanding of the 
workers new knowledge and new skills in 
their jobs. 

The Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of the administration also blazes new path- 
ways in governmental concern by establish- 
ing responsibility on the part of the Federal 
Government to furnish training and jobs for 
youths between the ages of 16 and 22. This 
program will play a vital role in determining 
the future training plus the best utilization 
of young America’s skills. 

The Administration’s proposals in the 
field of agriculture are certainly an imagina- 
tive new approach to the vexing farm prob- 
lems—that of allowing the farm leaders, 
themselves, to determine the best programs 
for their needs and then allowing them to 
put those programs in effect with the joint 
approval of themselves and the Congress. 

In the vital area of education, the ad- 
ministration has carefully worked out an in- 
genuous program for Federal aid in school 
construction and teachers’ salaries in order 
that, as the President said, we will have “a 
new standard of excellence in education— 
and the availability of such excellence to 
all who are willing and able to pursue it.” 
Once again, the administration is establish- 
ing for the first time the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in this tremendously 
important field. 

Likewise, in the matter of housing, the 
administration’s program is directed toward 
the renewal of our cities and the assurance 
of sound metropolitan growth in addition 
to decent housing, within the reach of all. 
No retread this, but the first really effective 
housing bill in our Nation’s history to bene- 
fit the people who really need it. 

And in the area of medical care for our 
elderly citizens, the administration proposal 
calls for building on the present social se- 
curity program to establish, for the very 
first time, our Government’s responsibility 
in the matter of health care for the aged. 

The administration has given bold new 
leadership in many other areas vital to the 
economic and social well-being of our land, 
notable among which are: 

The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, which is staffed 
by the Nation’s leaders in both fields. This 
Committee has been formed by the President 
to help our free institutions work more ef- 
fectively together and to encourage sound 
economic growth and healthy industrial re- 
lations. Heretofore committees such as this 
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have been named in a crisis atmosphere in a 
sudden attempt to settle industrial disputes 
threatening to the Nation’s security. The 
President’s Committee, a continuing body, 
has the responsibility of formulating poli- 
cies and adjudicating industrial disputes be- 
fore they reach the crisis state. 

President Kennedy has stated that “we 
fully intend to prove that we are masters 
of our own economic destiny.” The ad- 
ministration’s programs and proposals, some 
of which I have tried to outline for you, are 
not retreads or modifications of old programs, 
but rather bold, confident, and carefully 
planned steps to allow our great people and 
our economy to achieve the tremendous po- 
tential which is theirs. 


We count on those such as yourself to 
assist us in putting into effect this adminis- 
tration’s program to the end that we may all 
realize the great promise of our American 
heritage of freedom and plenty for all. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 





Pensions for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the National Tribune, the 
Stars and Stripes, on July 6, 1961: 


PENSIONS FOR VETERANS 


On July 11, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee inaugurates hearings on a num- 
ber of measures pertaining to pensions for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. This is a matter of tremendous im- 
portance to hundreds of thousands of aged 
and ailing veterans, particularly those who 
served their country in World War I. 

From personal contacts with these men 
from all sections of the Nation the leader- 
ship of the veterans of World War I is 
convinced that some form of pension relief 
for these men is urgently necessary at this 
time to provide these veterans with suf- 
ficient funds to maintain themselves on a 
scale of living which, at the best, would be 
far below the national standards in this 
country today. 

The average age of World War I veterans 
is now more than 66 years. Pension bene- 
fits to large numbers of them have not been 
on a comparable basis with veterans of pre- 
vious wars. 

Today the veteran of World War I is un- 
fortunately lumped with some 20 million 
other veterans insofar as veteran benefits are 
concerned. This places them at a serious 
economic disadvantage. This is true be- 
cause when pension legislation is suggested, 
immediately cost estimates are based upon 
some 2214 million veterans rather than the 
remaining 2.5 million veterans of 1917 and 
1918. 

A separate and liberalized pension pro- 
gram for the veterans of World War I should 
be given serious consideration by the Con- 
gress. Not only did these men not have such 
advantages awaiting them as were provided 
for the men who fought World War II and 
the Korean conflict, but the disastrous af- 
fects of two major depressions blunted their 
economic opportunities and, as a conse- 
quence hundreds of thousands of them have 
not been able to build up substantial social 
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security benefits or take advantage of re- 
cently adopted pension programs now in ef- 
fect in most major industries. 

When the subject of pensions is brought 
before the Congress many legislators and 
most daily newspapers immediately attack 
the proposals as threatening the solvency of 
the Nation. It should be noted here that in 
the 1890’s 3 percent of the population of the 
Nation were veterans. Today approximately 
15 percent of the population are men and 
women who have served their Nation in 
time of war. Yet, it is safe to assume that 
on a percentage basis the cost of the entire 
veterans’ program is perhaps less today based 
upon a comparison of national gross income 
than it was 70 years ago. 

Incidentally, this Nation has spent more 
on foreign aid in the past 15 years than has 
been spent on veteran benefits since the 
birth of the Nation. We have no quarrel 
with assistance to foreign nations but we 
do feel that the men and women who fought 
to defend this country in time of war and 
who brought victory to our arms thus mak- 
ing it possible for a conquered nation to re- 
ceive tribute from the victor, should be en- 
titled to primary consideration. 

The proposal which the veterans of World 
War I has submitted to the House commit- 
tee is a pension bill based upon need. In- 
corporated in it are realistic limitations on 
income consistent with today’s living cost. 
This provision in the bill, in our opinion, 
adequately answers those critics of pension 
legislation who point to isolated cases of 
“millionaires receiving pension benefits at 
the hands of the Government.” 

We hope that the House Veterans‘ Affairs 
Committee will study the provisions of the 
bill and then decide that this proposal af- 
fecting thousands and thousands of the Na- 
tion’s defenders should be brought before 
the House of Representatives for its determi- 


nation. 





Student National Education Association 
Offers Support and Service to Peace 
Corps 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Stu- 
dent National Education Association, 
which is the preprofessional organization 
for college and university students pre- 
paring to teach, met in convention June 
29 in Atlantic City. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp the 
following resolution adopted by that 
body: 

Whereas the world conditions have necessi- 
tated an expansion of the international rela- 
tions policies of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has indicated his support of a 
program that would utilize the youth of the 
United States of America in bettering inter- 
national relations through the establishment 
of the Peace Corps: Be it 

Resolved, That the Student National Edu- 
cation Association support, in principle, the 
bettering of international relations through 
greater utilization of the youth of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That that the Student National 
Educational Association offers its services to 
assist in achieving the basic goals of the 
Peace Corps. 
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The Indiana Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
movement to save the Indiana Dunes is 
gathering momentum. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp an editorial published on 
June 15 in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and an editorial published on July 4 in 
the Washington Post. 

These editorials endorsing the attempt 
to save one of the great natural beauty 
spots of the Nation show first that in- 
creasingly strong public support for this 
movement is coming from all sections of 
the country. Second, they reveal that 
very strong support is now coming from 
the people of the metropolitan areas near 
the Dunes, particularly from the people 
and elected officials of several large cities 
in northwest Indiana. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, June 
15, 1961] 
INDIANA’S DUNES DESTROYERS SUFFER A 
TIMELY REVERSAL 


The dunes wreckers have suffered another 
setback in Indiana. The two steel com- 
panies, which would be the chief benefici- 
aries of a deepwater port at the Burns Ditch 
site, have turned down a proposal to foot 
the bill for all of the outer harbor costs. 
In addition, one of the firms would not com- 
mit itself to building a steel mill at Burns 
Ditch in the next 2 or 3 years, and the other 
would not agree to an expansion of its 
existing facilities within that period. 

This means the Indiana officials who are 
pushing the project will have to fall back on 
Federal financing for outer harbor work for 
the port. The refusal of the two companies 
to make a commitment on steel mill con- 
struction also means that the State’s alter- 
native plans of issuing $35 million in revenue 
bonds is in jeopardy. Without the steel mill 
construction guaranteed, it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to find buyers for the 
revenue bonds. 

All of this is good news for those who op- 
pose the Burns Ditch site for the port. Sen- 
ator Paut Douctas of Illinois is among the 
opponents, and his opposition could very 
well block Federal funds for the project, as 
it has in the past. We hope it does. 

The more we learn about the project the 
more questionable it seems. Its promoters 
all along have shown a complete disregard 
for the natural, irreplaceable wonderland it 
would destroy. What is left of the Indiana 
Dunes should be preserved as a recreation 
area and in its natural state. We hope Sen- 
ator DovGLas will now push his proposal for 
making it a national park with renewed 
vigor. 

The Dunes wreckers Have never made a 
real effort to find a site for an Indiana port 
away from the Dunes area. Such sites are 
available in already industrialized stretches 
of the Lake Michigan shoreline. But ap- 
parently, Indiana officials are determined to 
build the port on property now held by the 
two steel companies—Midwest and Bethle- 
hem. 

Their attachment to the welfare of these 
two companies at the expense of general wel- 
fare is curious, to say the least. It now de- 
velops that the Indiana Port Commission 
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even suggested that the commission build 
a steel mill for Bethlehem, lease it to the 
firm, and thus save Bethlehem from tying 
up about $250 million in capital investment. 

Apprised of this, Herbert Read, president 
of the Izaak Walton League of Porter County 
(in which Burns Ditch is located), declared: 
“We taxpayers were not only expected to 
provide the steel companies with a harbor 
but to build the steel mills, too. The latest 
proposal of the port commission is a shock- 
ing example of special-privilege legislation.” 

We share Mr. Read’s chagrin, although the 
commission, as we understand it, could per- 
petrate this bonanza for Bethlehem without 
legislation. It turns out, however, that 
Bethlehem is not especially interested in 
building a steel mill anytime soon, because 
the demand for steel has been something 
less than astronomical of late. 

But one should not underestimate the in- 
genuity of the port commission. Apparently, 
it will go to any lengths to destroy the 
Dunes at the public’s expense. 

TEEL COMPANIES FIGHTING LEGISLATION To 

PRESERVE INDIANA’s LAST DUNES 


(By Aubrey Graves) 


Heretofore bleak prospects of saving for 
public recreational use the remnant of the 
Indiana Dunes (about 8,000 acres, including 
4'%4 miles of shoreline), have brightened a 
bit in recent weeks. 

Senator Paut DovGLas, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, and six other Senators have been 
waging an uphill fight to preserve “for the 
people of Indiana, Illinois, and the Midwest” 
what Dovctas calls “a natural playground 
and wildlife area of great beauty * * * a 
priceless piece of geologic and botanic his- 
tory unique on the western continent.” 

Arrayed against the conservationists is the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which owns 1,200 acres 
that would be included in the national scenic 
landmark Dovctas’ bill would set up. 

Also fighting his proposal are the National 
Steel Co. (headed by George M. Humphrey), 
and all the Indiana Senators and Representa- 
tives. The Indiana legislature passed a reso- 
lution opposing it. 

Also alined in opposition is Governor 
Welsh, of Indiana, and others determined to 
push the $80 million Burns Ditch project 
on a portion of the dune land included in 
the proposed landmark. 

Doveias charged in an open letter last 
week: “The two steel companies and the po- 
litical ring which is speculating in Dunes 
real estate * * * hope that they can create 
another Gary and make millions out of the 
increase in land values.” 

The Burns Ditch project for a public har- 
bor, according to DouGtLas, would split and 
devastate the remaining unspoiled area of 
dunes wonderland located a figurative 
stone’s throw from Chicago. 

The public harbor development would lie 
between the Bethlehem holdings and land 
owned by National Steel through its sub- 
sidiary, Midwest Steel. 

“After I introduced a bill to save this area 
a few years ago,” Dovucias told the Senate 
last May, “National Steel Co., in an effort to 
frustrate my attempts, built a steel mill just 
east of the Burns Ditch, and the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Corp., wantonly lev- 
eled several acres of beautiful duneland for 
a prospective power station. Bethlehem, 
however, shows no immediate intention of 
building.” 

National Steel and various private real 
estate interests, Douc tas added, “are laying 
plans to get a $35 million subsidy from the 
Federal Government to construct a harbor 
which will permit ore boats to serve the Na- 
tional mill and such other mills as Bethle- 
hem may at some future date construct.” 

Dovetas and his fellow sponsors insist 
that unless the steel companies are re- 
strained “the whole dunes area will be turned 
into another industrial and asphalt jungle.” 
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Senator Homer CAPEHART, Senator VANCE 
HaRTKE, and Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK, all of Indiana, are pushing the harbor 
project and opposing the establishment of 
the landmark. Said CaPrHarT last month: 
“We people in Indiana would appreciate it 
if Senator Doucias would look after affairs 
in Illinois and let us take care of Indiana.” 

Recent developments which have lifted 
hopes of the conservationists are these: 

The steel companies during public hear- 
ings in Indianapolis refused to make definite 
commitments as to when they would start to 
build their integrated steel mills. 

The mayors of Gary, Hammond, East Chi- 
cago, and Whiting have all come out in op- 
position to the harbor at Burns Ditch and 
have urged that it be located westward, 
much nearer Lake Calumet. 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, who cast the deciding vote 
against DouGLas’ bill in subcommittee 2 years 
ago, has now come out in favor of a Dunes 
National Park. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, a 
strong supporter of national parks and open 
spaces, is friendly to DovuGLas’ proposal. 
“This,” remarked Dovuctas, “is in welcome 
contrast to the attitude of the previous 
administration.” 

Truman Felt, public relations representa- 
tive here for Bethlehem, said last week that 
Bethlehem in 1956 bought 2,000 acres along 
the Lake Michigan waterfront so that it 
could built a steel plant “and compete in 
the Chicago market.” He said the land had 
been zoned as industrial in the early 1900's. 

Felt pointed out that Bethlehem’s lake- 
front property is surrounded on one side by 
a railroad siding and yards and a power 
plant being constructed by Nipsco. On the 
south it is bordered by a high tension elec- 
tric transmission system and by the main 
lines of the New York Central, the Chicago 
Shore Line, and South Bend Railroad. 

Nearby, too, he said, is the proposed pub- 
lic harbor development and a National Steel 
plant already in production. “It is difficult,” 
he added, “to give much weight to argu- 
ments that a tract of land so surrounded 
would be a suitable preserve for recreational 
and conservation uses.” 

The Bethlehem spokesman declared the 
Bethlehem site to be “the omly available 
site on Lake Michigan within 100 miles of 
Chicago that is zoned for industrial use that 
will meet the requirements of a large steel 
plant.” 

He maintained that “dune formations con- 
tinue into Michigan for 300 miles” and that if 
it is desired to add to the existing Indiana 
Dunes State Park, Michigan lakefront should 
be taken. 

DovuGLas’ cosponsors are Senators ERNEST 
GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska, EUGENE Mc- 
CarTHuy, Democrat, of Minnesota, Mrs. RIcH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, LEE 
METCALF, Democrat, of Montana, and HUBERT 
HuMPuHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

The [Illinois Senator has asked Senator 
ALAN BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee, 
to set a date for hearings on their bill. 





I Wish I Were 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a poem 
written by one of my young constituents, 
Miss Joyce Dame, daughter of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Harrell Dame, of Poteau, Okla., has 
been selected for publication in “Sermons 
in Poetry,” a compilation of religious and 
philosophical poetry written by youth of 
America and published by the American 
Poetry Society of California. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert this poem because I feel it has a 
message for all of us: 
I WisH I WERE— 
Big enough to honestly admit all my short- 
comings. 
Tall enough to tower above deceit. 
Strong enough to treasure love. 
Brave enough to welcome criticism. 
Wise enough to recognize my mistakes. 
Humble enough to appreciate greatness. 
Staunch enough to stand by my friends. 
Human enough to be thoughtful of my 
neighbor—and— 
Righteous enough to be devoted to the laws 
of God. 





Revolving Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found no article or editorial which so 
clearly depicts the situation which ex- 
ists in Government, not only as it per- 
tains to our domestic front, but also in 
foreign relations, as the following edi- 
torial from the July issue of Nation’s 


Business: 
REVOLVING Door 


The country has been awakened by an 
inspiring reveille. The President assures 
us—and events bear him out—that the re- 
cession is over. 

Now is the time to march. Onward and 
upward. Damn the torpedoes. Excelsior. 

Washington is filled with administrative 
bustle and dashing about. 

Everybody yells “Forward.” 

But nobody points. 

So the country sweats under full pack 
vainly searching through travel orders, spe- 
cial messages, and task-force reports trying 
to find a map that shows the road. 

Those who complain that people in the 
ranks are only milling around instead of 
responding to the challenge of the times 
have only to consider these contradictions: 

The President talks of restoring world 
confidence in the dollar while urging new 
appropriations which will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit and the threat of inflation. 

The administration wants to help devel- 
oping countries modernize their society, 
broaden human opportunity, and stand as 
equal partners in the community of free 
nations. At the same time it talks of end- 
ing the tax deferral privilege of private 
companies whose foreign operations have 
proven a practical means of helping in for- 
eign development. 

We are told we must spend more, faster, 
on space projects—including an additional 
$50 million for communication satellites. 
Private companies which are eager to do this 
without Government subsidy are refused 
permission while Government agencies quib- 
ble over administrative details. 

The Government proposes a Youth Corps 
to provide subsidized employment for the 
young, while we raise minimum wages and 
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close many of the jobs once open to un- 
trained youngsters. 

The Secretary of Commerce tells us the 
administration is committed to a “relation- 
ship with business marked not by antagon- 
ism and suspicion” while the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, and 
congressional committees harass business- 
men and ask a clutch of new laws to deal 
with business practices and customs. 
Meanwhile, the administration has proposed 
a farm plan which promises monopoly con- 
trol in agriculture. 

The administration proposes a compli- 
cated depreciation plan hoping to increase 
investment in needed new production ma- 
chinery. At the same time it proposes to 
repeal tax measures adopted to encourage 
individual investment. 

We are told we must sacrifice—while Con- 
gress debates a welter of laws under which 
Government would take over responsibility 
for individual problems. 

The list could go on. Almost every day 
brings new contradictions. In spite of 
them, the country is still strong and eager 
to support energetic leadership. But it is 
dizzying to try to make progress in a re- 
volving door. 

We could do with a period of less energy 
and more shoes-off contemplation. 

Economic goals which seem equally de- 
sirable are often mutually conflicting. 
Some point one way, some another. 

We aren’t likely to reach any of them if 
those who try to follow are continually 
meeting their leaders coming back. 





Pressure From Depreciation Throttles 
U.S. Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the most interesting address 
made recently in Boston, Mass., by John 
S. Morgan, associate managing editor of 
Steel magazine published in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

PRESSURE FROM DEPRECIATION THROTTLES U.S, 
BUSINESS 


(Address by John S. Morgan) 


America’s archaic depreciation laws are 
forcing U.S. industry to underdepreciate at 
the rate of about $6.5 billion a year. 

Profits are overstated correspondingly, and 
taxes are paid on the paper earnings. 

No real profit growth is possible until we 
get reform of our present depreciation laws 
and regulations. The current taxation of 
capital as income is not only unfair in it- 
self, but it has this profit-killing effect: It 
retards progress by curtailing funds avail- 
able for capital investments. 

The United States has the worst tax 
depreciation system of any major industrial 
country in the world. The Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, which liberalized the rules 
a little, helped correct the situation. But 
little has been done since, and we are again 
far behind the parade. 

In equipment’s first 3 service years, busi- 
nessmen in the United Kingdom can write 
off 75 percent of their original cost, in Swe- 
den they can recover 72 percent, in Japan 
65 percent, in Italy 62 percent, in Canada 55 
percent, in France 53 percent, in Western 
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Germany 38 percent, in the United States 
38 percent. 

Landis Machine Co. has plants in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., and in England. In 10 years it 
writes off 120 percent of the original pur- 
chase price of machinery at its English fa- 
cility. Using the most favorable method 
available at Waynesboro, it writes off 95 per- 
cent of the machinery purchase price over a 
15-year period. 

Only one major industrial country, West 
Germany, allows as slow a writeoff as we do 
over the first 3 years. Yet that is a recent 
Gevelopment. She put on the brakes last 
year, after a period of liberality, to slow 
down what was deemed excessive invest- 
ment activity. 

Experts estimate that no other nation 
has as much obsolete plant and equipment 
as the United -States—$95 billion worth. How 
did we get in this predicament? What are 
the chances of getting out of it? 

The odds for reform in this Congress are 
not as favorable as 3 months ago. The Ken- 
nedy administration is pushing an invest- 
ment credit proposal which is considered by 
many to be an aspirin remedy when a won- 
der drug is required. 

One reason why the White House wants 
the investment credit plan: It would mean 
less tax revenue loss in early years than more 
general reform, the administration believes. 
The revenue loss question has blocked a 
thorough overhaul of our tax depreciation 
system for more than a decade. A look at the 
history of depreciation in America, and you'll 
see why. 

Before 1934, the Treasury Department paid 
little attention to tax depreciation. The 
matter became important then because the 
United States needed money to finance the 
early New Deal projects. With so little to tax 
in the midst of depression, Congress pro- 
posed an arbitrary percentage reduction in 
all depreciation allowances. The Treasury 
countered with a proposal to raise the same 
amount of money “administratively,” by 
making it hard for taxpayers to establish al- 
lowances. The proposal was adopted and 
embodied in Treasury decision 4422. 

“It was a revenue raising device pure 
and simple,” “It had nothing to do with the 
merits of one system of depreciation over an- 
other.” 

As interpreted by zealous revenue agents, 
‘TD4422 became a club to force taxpayers into 
unreasonable patterns of depreciation. Obso- 
lescence was virtually removed as a fac- 
tor in arriving at the useful lives over which 
assets could be written off. 

The unhealthy situation was compounded 
by the 1942 edition of the Treasury’s Bulletin 
F. It contains tables purporting to give the 
useful lives of all kinds of assets. The lives 
are too long because they were based on ex- 
perience of the 1930's. 

But that has proved to be only half the 
problem. Since the 1940’s, inflation has 
dealt a second blow. Depreciation is based 
on original cost. That means that a $10,000 
tool with a prescribed 20 year life bought in 
1941 would cost at least $20,000 today. Un- 
der the law only $10,000 could have been set 
aside at an annual rate. 

Since 1952, three partial reforms have 
eased but not solved the problem: 

Treasury regulations and rulings partially 
reduce the burden imposed by TD4422. 
Bulletin F has been almost abandoned. Yet 
even that is a mixed blessing. Now, useful 
lives are usually set on a negotiated basis. 
The result depends on the bargaining skill 
of the taxpayer and the state of his records. 
We have ended up with a crazy quilt. Two 
companies in the same industry can (and 
often do) have widely varying writeoff al- 
lowances. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 pro- 
vides for two new methods (mentioned 
above) that permit you to writeoff the cost 
of an asset more rapidly during the first 
years of its life than under the traditional 
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stright line technique. They have no effect 
on the length of the life which may be 
claimed. The liberalization helps because it 
makes depreciation timing for tax purposes 
conform more closely to the way property 
wears out or becomes obsolescent. 

In 1958, liberalized depreciation allow- 
ances were provided on a token basis for 
annual investments up to $10,000. 

“While those were steps in the right direc- 
tion, they solve the basic problem in only 
a partial way.” Even with those reforms, 
your company can be taxed at an actual rate 
of 80 percent instead of the statutory rate 
of 52 percent, charges Frank V. Olds, Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s assistant comptroller. The still 
inadequate depreciation allowances force 
corporations to overstate their taxable in- 
come. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
began hearings in April on President Ken- 
nedy’s investment credit plan. 

The plan is described by President Ken- 
nedy as an interim step that “would in no 
way forego later action on depreciation.” 
Despite the assurance, some observers feel 
that this would be it. Industrial sentiment 
is against it for that and other reasons. 

The major objections: 

1. It would place a premium on the 
bunching and hoarding of capital outlays, 
with a destabilizing effect on the economy. 

2. Most of the credit would be claimed by 
companies currently expanding capacity and 
would reward expansion investment, a type 
of outlay far less in need of stimulation than 
investment for modernization and improve- 
ment. 

3. The scheme would have no benefit for 
at least half the Nation’s enterprises, par- 
ticularly small businesses, which are under- 
spending their depreciation accruals. 

4. It would add a new complication for 
corporate planning, already too much be- 
deviled by tax considerations. 

J. E. Workman, president of Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., states the consensus for 
industry: “We’re hoping that the proposal 
won’t materialize—that Congress will ham- 
mer out a program of its own that will do 
us more good.” 

If investment credit doesn’t win, will any- 
thing? That’s the delicate question now. 
If the protests are too much against invest- 
ment credit, conceivably nothing could hap- 
pen on general reform. 

When all the debate is over, the approach 
that wins will probably be the one that costs 
us the least in tax revenues. 

Maurice E. Peloubet, senior partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Pogson, Pelou- 
bet & Co., says, “Canada’s 15-year experience 
with faster tax writeoffs clearly shows that 
liberalization of depreciation allowances will 
not impair government revenues.” The rea- 
son: “More liberal amortization stimulates 
the economy and creates more taxable 
profits.” ’ 

He and most other tax experts outside 
government are arguing for one or another 
of these five plans: 

1. Five-year writeoff: Senator GEORGE 
SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative EucENE Krocu, Democrat, of New 
York, have introduced companion bills that 
would allow a taxpayer to select any period 
not less than 5 years over which to depre- 
ciate new equipment and not less than 3 
years to write off used equipment. 

2. Initial writeoff: This could be enacted 
by changing a few words in section 179 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It allows you to 
write off 20 percent of the cost of depreciable 
property in the first year if the deduction is 
taken in the year of acquisition and the 
cost doesn’t exceed $10,000. (The limit is 
doubled in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return. Each partner in a part- 
nership may also claim $10,000.) The re- 
form would remove the $10,000 ceiling. 

3. The bracket system: This would aban- 
don the concept of useful lives. Substituted 
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would be brackets or maximum and mini- 
mum limits for 10 or 15 categories of depre- 
ciable assets as in Canada. You could pick 
any year within the bracket. Most durable 
equipment would be in the 5- to 10-year 
group. Original cost would be the basis for 
computations. The plan would eliminate 
hassles over useful lives, which are so com- 
mon now. 

4. The triple rate: With this approach you 
retain the present useful life concept, but 
you get faster writeoffs through use of a 
triple rate declining baiance method instead 
of the currently legal double rate. The 
plan’s major advantage is that it would re- 
duce capital erosion within radically de- 
parting from present practices. 

5. Reinvestment: When the asset is re- 
tired, you can deduct from earning the dif- 
ference between its value in current dollars 
and its cost at the time it was acquired. 
The deduction would be allowed if an equiv- 
alent investment is made within 2 years 
of retirement. Needed: Close cost account- 
ing and an index, such as the Commerce 
Department’s construction index. 

We of Steel magazine believe that any of 
the five plans would do the job, and we 
would be delighted if any of them is en- 
acted. 

The first one—the 5-year writeoff sup- 
ported by Senator SmatTHEeRS—is the most 
liberal. It might be too extreme. 

For that reason, we favor support for the 
second proposal—on raising or removing the 
present $10,000 ceiling on the initial write- 
off. We favor it because it could be so 
easily enacted. 

Industry can help the cause by seeking 
greater unanimity within industry’s ranks 
on one proposal for reform. The cause has 
been harmed in the past by the ferver which 
adherents championed their method (and 
sometimes disparaged another). 

Industry can also take four other steps to 
hasten reform: 

1. Let your Congressmen know how you 
feel about the matter. The tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee just fin- 
ished hearings on the Kennedy investment 
credit plan and will be voting this summer 
on final action. 

2. Buttonhole members of that committee 
to let them know where you stand. 

3. Continue to sell the need for action to 
administration officials, particularly in 
Treasury. 

4. Modernize your own depreciation prac- 
tices and urge that other companies do like- 
wise. Some 30 percent of large corporations 
and 43 percent of small firms don’t use 
liberalized writeoff methods approved in 
1954. Only 22 percent of the larger cor- 
porations and 37 percent of the smaller ones 
elected to use the additional first year de- 
preciation allowance enacted in 1958. 

The United States is investing about 4 per- 
cent of its gross national product in new 
machinery and equipment, while such 
foreign industrial powers as West Germany, 
Japan, and Belgium are spending 8 to 10 
percent of their GNP. 

Rev. William T. Hogan, 8S. J., Director of 
Fordham University’s industrial economics 
program, tells Steel that sound changes in 
our depreciation laws can reasonably lead 
to our investing 6 percent or more of GNP 
in new equipment. Mr. Peloubet adds that 
industry will boost its annual spending for 
machinery by at least $6 billion if a realistic 
reform bill is enacted. 


He continues: “The question is not 
whether we. can afford liberalized deprecia- 
tion. It is, rather, whether we can afford 
our present outmoded system which is 
stifling economic growth, reducing income, 
and reducing employment opportunities.” 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
president, Charles W. Stewart, says: “A 
major overhaul of the tax structure is ab- 
solutely a prerequisite to the continued 
health and growth of this country.” 
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The National Broadcasting Co. Defends 
Its Presentation of Filming and Tele- 
vising May Day Parade in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to publicize the views of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States on May 8, 1961 there was inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a copy of the telegram sent by 
Robert E. Hansen, senior vice com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, to Mr. 
Robert W. Sarnoff, Mr. Robert Kintner 
and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff of the 
National Broadcasting Co. protesting the 
showing of the Communist May Day 
parades in Moscow. 

Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co. has written two letters dated May 3 
and May 23 to Senior Vice Commander 
in Chief Robert E. Hansen who at the 
time he sent the telegram to NBC offi- 
cials was acting commander in chief 
in the absence of Commander in Chief 
T. C. Connell. 

Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff presented the 
viewpoint of the National Broadcasting 
Co. in his letters to Vice Commander in 
Chief Robert E. Hansen and in the spirit 
of fair play at this point, I am inserting 
the letters in the Recorp: 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 3, 1961. 

Mr. Rosert E. HANSEN, 

Senior Vice Commander in Chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. HANSEN: General Sarnoff has 
discussed with me the wire you sent him 
on April 28 protesting the proposed coverage 
by NBC news of the Moscow May parade, and 
since you sent almost identical wires to me 
and Mr. Kintner, with whom I have also 
discussed the matter, I am responding to all 
three messages. 

I recognize that the point of view you ex- 
pressed was reached in advance of the broad- 
cast and without the benefit of knowing 
what would be presented in the program. I 
hope you had the opportunity to view it, for 
if you did, I believe you would agree that 
it represented a distinct service to the Amer- 
ican public. 

NBC presented this program as coverage of 
@ major news event that always has been 
reported in detail by the American press 
and, in fact, all the news media around the 
world. In the past, the May Day parade in 
Moscow has signaled significant develop- 
ments both in the weapons displayed and in 
shifts within the official hierarchy review- 
ing the parade. For these reasons, it always 
comes under close scrutiny by newsmen and 
Government observers alike. 

Because of recent technical developments, 
it was possible for the first time to obtain 
live television coverage of the parade, feed 
it to tape outside the Soviet Union and 
transport the tape to the United States so 
that it might be viewed here the same day. 
Thus we were able to take advantage of an 
unprecedented opportunity for swift and 
direct television coverage of an important 
news occasion: 
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The material presented in the program it- 
self reflected the conscientious and effec- 
tive means adopted by NBC to disclose the 
propagandistic aspects of the May Day Pa- 
rade in their true light. At the very outset, 
for example, NBC News Correspondent 
Frank McGee pointedly established that the 
Russian Communists had subverted May 
Day—an event that originated with Ameri- 
can labor movement in behalf of the 8-hour 
day—to serve the aims of Communist prop- 
aganda. Then Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
former Chief of the U.S. Army’s missile pro- 
gram, joined Mr. GcGee in commentary 
that gave a thoroughgoing critical analysis 
of the parade as a propaganda effort, mak- 
ing clear the Communist strategy and what 
it was intended to accomplish. 

Apart from his expert identification and 
description of various Russian weapons in 
the parade, which enabled American view- 
ers to judge the displayed armament 
through the eyes of an authority, General 
Medaris described America’s space and mis- 
sile programs as compared with those of 
Soviet Russian. The point was emphatical- 
ly made that the Russian achievements in 
these fields had resulted from narrow con- 
centration on propaganda objectives, to the 
neglect of the balanced, long-range aspects 
of this research from a scientific standpoint 
as they are being developed in the United 
States. 

Altogether, we believe that the program 
was a stimulating, worthwhile example of 
careful and responsibie journalism, which 
not only presented swift coverage of a ma- 
jor news event halfway around the world 
but also succeeded in placing the propa- 
ganda aspects of the event in an immedi- 
ate, proper perspective in a way that never 
before has been possible. As to its implica- 
tions from the standpoint of patriotism and 
the national interest, it seems to me that 
far from “stimulating interest in commun- 
ism,” it stimulating an intelligent, informed 
understand of the nature of the challenge 
from Moscow—the kind of understanding 
vital to effective measures in behalf of our 
own Nation and its ideals. 

We have received communications similar 
to yours from various VFW posts and will 
respond to them. However, since they do 
not show return addresses, I would greatly 
appreciate your making NBC’s position 
known to the other members of your or- 
ganization. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. SARNOFF. 
May 23, 1961. 

Mr. RoBErRT E. HANSEN, 

Senior Vice Commander in Chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

DeaR Mr. HANSEN: I very much appre- 
ciate your thoughtful letter of May 18 in 
response to the earlier letter I sent you 
regarding the special program presented on 
the NBC television network covering and 
commenting on the Moscow May Day parade. 

Now that you have had an opportunity to 
view this program, I am delighted to know 
that some of your initial fears were dis- 
pelled by the nature and content of the 
presentation, that you found the commen- 
tary of General Medaris enlightening and 
beneficial, and that in all, you felt that the 
method of presentation was exemplary, as- 
suming the desirability of a television show- 
ing of the event through a special program 
devoted to it, on which you still have some 
doubts. 

We most certainly agree with your view 
that the news media in a democratic so- 
ciety have the obligation of keeping the pub- 
lic fully and fairly informed and alert to the 
issues and events which affect the position 
of our Nation and its future. At NBC we 
seek to do this conscientiously and with 
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responsibility, not in order to shake public 
morale, but to advance the national wel- 
fare which ultimately rests on the will and 
the understanding of the citizens of this 
country. In this endeavor, we hope to con- 
tinue meriting the confidence of your fine 
organization, and I have welcomed the op- 
portunity provided by our recent corres- 
pondence for an exchange of views, because 
although differences may arise from time to 
time on points of emphasis, we share the 
objectives you express and will continue to 
seek faithfully to implement them. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT W. SARNOFF. 





Education: What We May Get From 
Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the California School Boards Associa- 
tion Bulletin: 

WuHaT WE May Get From FeperaAL CONTROL 


(By Dr. Clyde M. Campbell, Professor of 
Education, Michigan State University) 


(The motivation for this article arose from 
@ paper submitted by Charles Seeley, as part 
of a class assignment in a course that he is 
taking at Michigan State University. Since 
the point of view was well expressed and the 
topic one of such great concern to many 
people, the professor asked Charles if he 
would be willing to have the paper repro- 
duced in the Michigan School Board Journal 
and a reply given to it. The fact that the 
article is being written indicates that Charles 
was willing to publish his thinking at the 
moment. It should be noted from the con- 
tent as well as the tone of Charles’ article 
that he deplores the fact that this national 
movement seems to be underway. All he 
is trying to do here is point out the realities 
of a situation rather than a personal pref- 
erence for the realities.) 


Definitely Charles you are right. There 
is a strong feeling expressed by such prom- 
inent educators as Dr. Paul Hannah, Profes- 
sor of Education, Stanford University, Dr. 
Walter Cocking, formerly editor of the school 
executive magazine, Dr. Myron Libermann, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio that education should 
be centralized in the Federal Government 
more than it is at the present time. Some of 
these proponents would give more control 
and power to the Federal Government than 
others. Perhaps it should be said here that 
the vast majority of educators would sub- 
scribe ardently to the thought that public 
schools should support national purposes. 
In fact, in light of national and interna- 
tional needs of these times, major goals as 
expressed by the Federal Government might 
be accepted as the essential or basic ap- 
proach to curriculum development. From 
still another point of view if the Federal 
Government could provide research findings 
and literature that would be appropriate for 
classroom use, this would be much appre- 
ciated by public school administrators and 
teachers. 

The bone of contention is not content 
which might be taught; the issue becomes 
Federal control, not Federal influence. 
School administrators, teachers and citizens 
are having their point of view influenced at 
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the present time. Any person who thinks is 
bound to have his ideas, attitude and be- 
havior changed to a degree, at least if he 
examines carefully the messages flowing from 
representatives of our National Government. 
Certainly the President, Senators, Members 
of the House and others can apprise us of 
national needs that we cannot get in any 
other way as effectively. School administra- 
tors and teachers want this kind of infor- 
mation and are better teachers using this 
daily in their instructional program. The 
point of issue is who controls this instruc- 
tional work? Taking control away from 
local boards of education and placing it in 
Washington is the issue of concern here. A 
complete book could be written on this 
subject. The writer will try to express his 
thoughts as briefly as possible. Here are 
just a few of the reasons why he believes in 
a decentralized program of education: 

1. Centralized control in a State or in a 
national capital is a serious hazard to free- 
dom. We shall take time to point out just 
two aspects of this issue. 

(a) When control rests in a distant capital, 
the individual loses the right to make deci- 
sions. Important judgments are handed 
down from a long chain of command 
emanating in the Federal Government. In- 
directly, the individual loses his freedom 
because he tends to lose interest in making 
decisions and comes to want and expect 
other people to plan his life ed work for 
him. 

(b) When there is a lack of interest and 
practice in making decisions people tend to 
lose the ability to exercise responsibility. It 
must be recognized that human personalities 
are nourished and developed by individual 
initiative, creative activity and being morally 
accountable for one’s behavior. In short, 
taking freedom and responsibility away 
from people, and placing it in the hands of 
distant authorities tends to weaken the 
moral fiber of a nation’s citizens. 

In the opinion of the writer, handing de- 
cisions down from a central bureau is the 
Achilles heel of a totalitarian government. 
When there is a dynasty, there has to be con- 
trolled thinking, otherwise, followers might 
not continue to accept the dictates of their 
rulers. In a democracy, it should be possible 
to liberate the minds of people, and through 
this process develop superior human beings. 
To say it another way, children in a totali- 
tarian state are handicapped and weakened 
because they are forced to think with a 
portion of their mental processes; a certain 
section of the intellectual operations have 
been blotted out by the ruler and his satel- 
lites. In a democracy there are not for- 
bidden areas for intellectual investigation. 
The essential purpose of the educator in a 
free society is to motivate young people to 
probe, push, and to make a penetrating 
study of as many aspects of life as possible. 
The goal is to free the minds of men, not 
freeze them to preconcerned beliefs and 
coctrines. 

2. Bureaucracies become inefficient. Ad- 
ministrators in a centralized office long dis- 
tances away from the operating school units 
are inclined to become preoccupied with 
paperwork and as a consequence less well 
informed and less perceptive of the reality 
in situations particularly in the area of hu- 
man problems. To these typical governmen- 
tal officials facts are the events that happen 
in a national capital, not the events that 
occur in decentralized areas. Many of these 
bureaucrats become overbearing and even 
sadistic, rejoicing in their ability to make 
operating officials wriggle and writhe. 

3. Confusions lead to conservatism. An 
ever present weakness in centralized educa- 
tional programs is that the local community 
administrator is responsible to a hierarchy 
of higher officials and not to the people they 
are serving. The board located in the cen- 
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tralized government is too far away to check 
on the administrator. The local superin- 
tendent can never be quite certain what is 
expected of him so he tends to become quite 
conservative and often reactionary. He seems 
to be every mindful of the danger of antag- 
onizing his superior officials in a distant 
State. When school superintendents func- 
tion this way they tend to lose the support 
of citizens in their own communities and 
then by an ironical twist of fate, superior 
Officials in that far away distant capitol get 
blamed for the clumsy action of the thou- 
sands of their disorganized employees in the 
field. 

4. Inefficiency in a totalitarian state. A 
centralized system of education may be more 
effective in the beginning but in a relatively 
short time it is filled with congestion, red 
tape and inefficiency. 

Trends in the commercial world belie the 
wisdom of centralized operation. Sears and 
Roebuck, General Motors, Union Carbide, 
Ford Motor Co. and a number of other indus- 
trial concerns are decentralizing because they 
find that it makes for a more productive 
business in the long run. 

5. Responsibilities in local control. 
Whether education does gravitate toward 
Washington may depend in large part upon 
the role played by school board members 
in local communities. If boards of educa- 
tion enhance good educational programs 
rather than hinder them, they will receive 
strong support to leave control in local com- 
munities. On the other hand, if they suc- 
cumb to the temptation of making decisions 
that should be made by professional people 
and as a consequence get programs in a state 
of chaos, they may lose the privilege of pass- 
ing judgment on the teaching and learning 
of boys and girls in local communities. 





What Can We Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mrs. George S. 
Wojtyna, of Bothell, Wash., in which she 
explained that she had written a letter 
to her Senators in hope of relieving some 
of her emotions on some of the issues 
before us today. She enclosed a copy of 
her letter, and it impressed me because 
of its straightforwardness, simplicity, 
and statement of basic truths. 

At the end of her letter Mrs. Wojtyna 
asks: “What can we do?” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe she has an- 
swered her question in the other para- 
graphs of her letter. And, I urge that 
the Members of this body take the few 
moments necessary to read Mrs. Woj- 
tyna’s letter and to reflect upon it. 

The letter follows: 

Dear SENATOR: I am @ proud, but bewil- 
dered citizen of the United States and the 
State of Washington. President Kennedy 
stresses the fact that great sacrifices must be 
made for our country. I’m sure none of us 
would for a moment hesitate sacrifices, even 
in giving our lives to preserve a single free- 
dom, but the ever-burdening of taxes seems 
to me to be less sacrifice and more tyranny. 

My husband was a marine in Korea during 
the first year of our marriage. When he 
came home we had lost a year and were what 
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is called a low-income family. We had a 
baby and rented an inexpensive apartment. 
We wanted a home but we didn’t expect the 
Government, our neighbors, or our relatives 
to give us one. We saved what we could, 
eating beans and macaroni, and bought an 
inexpensive house and there were times when 
we had to sacrifice to keep it. Now, after 
10 years, we are buying a larger home and we 
are still sacrificing. We are average wage 
earners now. We have no time-installments 
and no bank account. This is due to the 
cost of living, income tax, and Governor 
Rosellini. We haven't been able to save for 
years. 

The point I am making is: The Senate 
recently passed the nothing-down, 40-years- 
to-pay bill. Of course, I know who will pay. 
Is it fair for us, and millions like us, to sup- 
port not only ourselves but also the low 
incomers who want what we have but aren’t 
willing to go out and dig for it? The East is 
full of low incomers who stand on street 
corners after work, go to taverns or play the 
numbers, while my husband takes on extra 
work and is trying to get his education at 
night. 

We are teaching our sons about free en- 
terprise. When they are grown we wonder 
what they will think of us while they pay 
and pay our debts. Perhaps by then the 
free enterprisers will have died off and the 
socialists will have moved in. Which leads 
to my second point—communism. 

To protect our country from its enemies, 
foreign and domestic, no sacrifices is too 
great. Would it not be better to expand 
our energy and resources to fight commu- 
nism and save our Republic than to indulge 
ourselves in the biggest spending spree the 
world has ever known and become a wel- 
fare state? Is not the welfare state a giant 
step to communism? The news media are 
full of accounts about our foreign enemies 
and little about our domestic ones. 

If my family were in serious trouble I 
would most certainly not go on a shopping 
spree. We would tighten, our belts and 
watch our money carefully. After all, the 
future of four individuals would be at stake. 
Why is it not more important for the Gov- 
ernment to take a similar view when 150 
million people are involved? If we condi- 
tion our people to expect the Government 
to care for them like a loving father all 
their lives, where will the strength come to 
fight communism among our people? 

These questions are very disturbing to me. 
We love our country very much. My great- 
grandfather was a yankee in the Civil War 
and my family goes back even further. I 
am grateful to have the privilege of raising 
my children in this country and I pray God 
they will be able to raise their children in 
the United States with a sound economy and 
where the threat of communism is only a 
memory. 

What can we do? 

Sincerely, 
JANET WOJTYNA. 





Mr. Dooley Tells "Em Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DooteEy], is one of the most able 
and competent Members of the House, 
and under unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp I include an editorial, entitled 

“Mr. DooLey Tells ’Em Off,” which was 

carried in the Reporter Dispatch, White 

Plains, N.Y., Saturday, July 1, 1961: 

[From the Reporter Dispatch, White Plains, 
N.Y., July 1, 1961] 


Mr. Doo.tey TELLS "EM OFF 


When Epprz Doo.tey was quarterback of 
the Dartmouth football team, he frequently 
had to make decisions—without calling a 
huddle or a committee meeting to get some- 
one to think for him. 

That experience probably explains the im- 
patience with which Congressman DOOLEY 
spoke out on the metropolitan transit prob- 
lem at a hearing before a House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee the other day. 

The Westchester Representative explained 
that he considered himself to be appearing 
in behalf of: 

1. “Tens of thousands of my constituents 
(who are) completely dependent upon the 
New York Central and the New Haven Rail- 
road commuter lines as a means of getting 
to and from their jobs in New York City,” 
and 

2. “Thousands of wives in Westchester 
who daily have to plan to eat their evening 
meal anywhere between the hours of 6 and 
10 o’clock and the scores of New York City 
businesses that seldom know when to expect 
their commuting employees,” and 

3. “The Federal Government, which has 
done more in the past to promote the effi- 
cient transportation of a barge full of sand 
or a sack of potatoes than it has for the hap- 
less citizen commuting from White Plains to 
New York City on the 7:45.” 

Mr. DooLey was asking legislation to pro- 
vide loans and grants for commuter rail- 
roads. This he predicted would, if passed, be 
“a significant breakthrough in that the Fed- 
eral Government will at last be recognizing 
the chronic need of our urban mass transit 
systems for other than merely State and local 
assistance.” 

He went on: “It is my understanding that 
high sources in the administration regard the 
loan and grant provisions of the proposed 
transit legislation to be premature, in that 
adequate studies of this problem had not 
been completed. Mr. Chairman, I mean it 
when I say that our urban transit situation 
threatens to be studied to death. Already 
Federal studies on railroad transportation 
would nearly fill this committee room.” 

There was more, of course. Mr. DooLey 
pointed to the bankruptcy threat immedi- 
ately facing the New Haven Railroad, de- 
tailed the steps already taken by New York 
State to provide partial relief for the dis- 
tressed commuter roads, and insisted that 
the proper agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment be given authority to act under emer- 
gency circumstances. 

We all chuckled when the late Robert R. 
Young blazingly publicized the fact that a 
hog could travel across the country without 
changing trains but a man couldn’t. 

It isn’t so funny that, with Government 
help, a sack of potatoes is assured more effi- 
cient and more dependable transportation 
between Westchester and New York City than 
are our commuting neighbors. 





Cloak of Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
actions of this administration continue 
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to belie its words, in this instance in the 
refusal of Secretary of Commerce Lu- 
ther Hodges to let the American people 
have the facts on American firms doing 
business across the Iron Curtain. This 
article by Ted Lewis appeared in the 
New York Daily News on June 30: 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.—The decision of 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges to 
keep the secrecy lid on the names of Ameri- 
can firms doing business across the Iron 
Curtain should be embarrassing to the ad- 
ministration. 

The main reason is that big talk has been 
flowing out of the administration for some 
time about the public’s right to freedom of 
information. Hodges’ decision certainly 
amounted to a reversal of this policy, yet 
presumably before announcing his ruling he 
cleared it with the White House. 

The entire sequence of developments in 
this freedom of information case is worth 
examining. It suggests that somewhere 
along the line mysterious forces became ac- 
tive. But it would probably take a full- 
fledged Senate investigation to determine 
whether or not the administration, on this 
one issue, took a licking from the lobbyists 
and entrenched bureaucrats. 

The opening move in the secrecy case was 
by Representative JoHN E. Moss (Democrat, 
California), who as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
has been trying for years to lift all sorts of 
secrecy lids. What he said in a speech in 
Seattle, Wash., on April 14 is worth quoting 
again—if only for laughs in view of what has 
finally happened. 

“I can reveal here tonight for the first 
time,” said Moss, “that the Department of 
Commerce is ending 20 years of secrecy on 
the identity of business firms granted the 
privilege of shipping critical materials to 
foreign countries—including the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. The details of how this pol- 
icy change was accomplished explain ex- 
actly the kind of problem involved in gov- 
ernmental secrecy—and the reason why we 
have high hopes that the new administra- 
tion is prepared to make real changes.” 

Moss went on to tell his Seattle audience 
how previous administrations had “refused 
to heed protests against such blanket 
secrecy.” 

“But early this year,” he said, “the protest 
was made again and this time someone lis- 
tened. The subcommittee pointed out to 
the new administration that export licenses 
constituted a privilege, and the people had a 
right to know who was getting these priv- 
ileges from the Government. 

ALL VERY DETAILED, BUT WRONG 


“At first we got the same answers from 
the bureaucrats who had given us short 
shrift several years ago. We had some place 
else to go this time, however, the top. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges reviewed the 
whole matter and has just informed me of 
the new procedures that will reverse the 20- 
year-old secrecy policy. In the future the 
public can find out the names of every firm 
granted export licenses, what is being 
shipped abroad, and the destination of the 
shipments.” 

Moss certainly seemed to think he knew 
what he was talking about. If there was 
any doubt about the facts, as he stated them, 
the doubts were removed by the White 
House 4 days later on April 18. 

In a letter of that date addressed to Eu- 
gene Pulliam, Jr., managing editor of the 
Indianapolis News, White House Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger said flatly that “Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges has disclosed he is 
planning to reverse a 20-year-old secrecy 
policy on identity of firms granted export 
licenses.” 

That was “positive evidence,” wrote Sal- 
inger, “of the President’s attitude on 
information.” ‘ 
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The first suspicions that lobbyists repre- 
senting various firms selling goods abroad 
were putting the heat on came when Secre- 
tary Hodges failed to issue the formal order 
lifting the secrecy lid. The Commerce De- 
partment mysteriously announced that the 
Secretary was only “considering” the advisa- 
bility of making the information public. 


WEASELING AS THE WEEKS WENT BY 


The hedging kept on mysteriously as weeks 
passed by. In late May there were more 
denials that Hodges had made any sort of 
firm commitment to Congressman Moss. It 
was admitted that representatives of firms 
selling goods to the Communists had got into 
the act. Hodges at one point was reported 
“hopping mad” because the heads of firms 
in his own State of North Carolina had told 
him that public exposure would be dis- 
astrous. 

The weaseling out of what in April ap- 
peared a firm decision to lift the secrecy lid 
showed up in letters written in response to 
inquiries from the public. 

Typical was an exchange between one of 
Hodges’ deputies, Jack N. Behrman, with 
Kenneth E. Wyman of 30 Fairchild Place, 
Whippany, N.J. 

On May 22, Wyman wrote Hodges that he 
felt “the public has a right to this informa- 
tion and therefore I wish to inquire if your 
Office intends to publish it and if so, when.” 


FINALLY, IT’S ALL SMOOTHED OUT 


Wyman got this reply on May 29: 

“Secretary Hodges has asked that I reply 
to your letter concerning disclosure of per- 
sons to whom export licenses are issued. 


“The Secretary’s position was that he was 
giving consideration tentatively (the word 
tentatively was underlined) to making this 
disclosure but was examining the desirability 
of doing so with others in the Government 
who would be concerned. This consultation 
is still going on and a decision will be forth- 
coming in the not too distant future.” 

The mysterious switch that finally culmi- 
nated in Hodges’ decision this week in favor 
of secrecy even had a surprise angle involv- 
ing Congressman Moss himself. Instead of 
raising the roof over the way he had been 
let down, he issued a statement only mildly 
critical—the sort of response suggesting that 
the word had been passed that further fan- 
ning of the fire would be embarrassing to the 
administration. 





Address of Archbishop lakovos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, His Emi- 
nence, Archbishop Iakovos, primate of 
the Greek Orthodox Church of North 
and South America, is admired for his 
energy and inspiration in behalf of edu- 
cation. He knows that the future of our 
country will depend upon its moral de- 
velopment, based upon the heritage of 
Judaic, Hellenic, and Christian civiliza- 
tions. 

At a banquet given in his honor at 
Brookline, Mass., on June 24, 1961, on 
the occasion of his appointment to pre- 
side over the Policy Committee of the 
General Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at New Delhi, India, this 
fall, $85,000 raised for the testimonial, 
was presented in his name to the Holy 
Cross Theological Institute. 
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I consider it a privilege to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the address 


‘given at the banquet by Archbishop 


Iakovos: 

ADDRESS GIVEN AT BANQUET BY His EMINENCE 
ARCHBISHOP IAKOVOS, JUNE 24, 1961, BROoK- 
LINE, MAss. 

This evening we are not participating in 
an ordinary banquet. This is not the usual 
testimonial dinner, for it does not commem- 
orate an anniversary or the termination of 
one’s faithful service. We did not gather 
here this evening to praise anyone’s achieve- 
ments, nor to give encouragement and sup- 
port to one who begins a new endeavor. 

It is true, however, that those who organ- 
ized this banquet graciously selected this oc- 
casion in order to convey to me an uplifting 
expression of moral support and spiritual en- 
couragement. For this reason, I express to 
all of you my sincere gratitude. This ban- 
quet, however, is actually being given in be- 
half of education. 

This fact does not greatly alter the es- 
sence of my first observation. For I recog- 
nize that education cannot possibly exist 
without people. It cannot stand alone. 
Education cannot be considered apart from 
its great donors and patrons—apart from 
those individuals who are devoted to its 
ideals—from teachers and students—from 
the guardians and trustees of institutions of 
learning. Consequently, this banquet should 
be given in honor of the dean, the profes- 
sors, the trustees, and the students of our 
school—but, certainly not in my honor. 

I do not desire to feign humility, but pre- 
fer to think that I am adhering to the eithi- 
cal principles which should exist in our so0- 
ciety and by which one should live. When 
it was some time ago that this 
dinner be given in my honor, I did not ob- 
ject for two reasons. Without comment I 
accepted, first, out of respect for the trustees 
of the school and, second, in order to pay a 
tribute, long overdue but much deserved, to 
all those among you who have worked and 
are now working in behalf of education and 
culture. From this moment on, the banquet 
of this evening is in your honor. 

We have not given you any recognition for 
all the work that you have done during the 
past 25 years for the benefit of our theologi- 
cal school. You have heard a few “thank 
you’s”—but also how many bitter words. 
And this has happened because you have 
loved the school, because you have labored, 
because you have given, some from your 
abundance and others even from your deficit. 
And because you have loved the school, each 
of you has cultivated certain dreams about it. 
You visualized our school as a dynamic insti- 
tution, as a serious academic plant of uni- 
versity stature. You expressed these dreams 
with faith—you made them the subject of 
discussion—and you have sacrificed time and 
money while talking and working for the 
school. At the same time, those who had 
not accomplished anything worthwhile or 
great in their life, came forward to slander 
you, to spread suspicion and to attempt a 
systematic attack against you. I warmly 
thank them, however, because they have 
swiftly awakened that spirit in our people 
which has raised the subject of education to 
the level of a sacred undertaking—worthy of 
sacrifice—and not one which leads unin- 
formed individuals into fruitless conversa- 
tions filled with prejudices. 

. Today, all of our people speak of the school 

and most of our people want to make the 

school an institution of academic excellence. 

There are many among us who are deter- 

mined to see our school becom: the nucleus 

of a university, because they recognize that 
such a spiritual creation will be a fitting 
climax of their endeavors and the glorious 
justification of their struggle in America. 
Our people deserve just such a justification. 
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Because our people are great in spirit and 
achievements. 

Fortunately, our people are working— 
they are not victims of discussions. Our peo- 
ple are progressing—they do not waste their 
time in useless arguments. They give gener- 
ously and eagerly—they do not restrict 
themselves to giving advice. They renounce 
and oppose negative criticism, a practice so 
ardently fostered by those who make up our 
“living negative opposition.” 

I offer you these assurances as the respon- 
sible ecclesiastical and spiritual leader of our 
church, after an analytical study of the ob- 
servations which I have made after visiting 
more than 300 of the total number of our 
communities, that are spread out from Can- 
ada to South America. The archdiocese ex- 
presses to you its deepest gratitude because 
vou have always stood in the first line— 
the front line of responsibility towards the 
new generation and towards the generations 
to follow. You have stood bravely and 
proudly as standard bearers and defenders 
of our great ethnic and religious traditions 
and ideals. Our great traditions and the 
holy ideals of our role in our Church will 
comprise the balance of my remarks to you 
this evening. Our ethnic traditions are 
principally two: excellence and culture. 
Excellence, not in a nebulous sense, but as 
a continuous effort toward progressive devel- 
opment and perfection of the individual. 

The ideals of our religion on the other 
hand are also dual: “The fulfillment of our 
moral and spiritual personality in intimate 
union with Christ, and the willingness to 
give freely—even to sacrifice—according to 
the example of our Saviour, for the survival 
and continuation of our threatened spiritual 
and moral precepts. 

Basically our traditions and our ideals 
grew out of the history of Hellenism, a his- 
tory which has recorded the internal and 
external struggles which have had as their 
goal the victory of light over darkness and 
of good over evil. The life of a man or the 
history of a nation which has not developed 
along such a line of struggle, is unworthy 
of anyone’s consideration. Our 
makes up a significant part of the history 
of our race. And this history shall always 
be a struggle for the survival of Hellenic 
Christian civilization until the very end 
In this struggle we shall not be victimized 
by the defeatism of a few, nor by the nega- 
tive attitude of others, we shall not be 
stopped by the preaching of those who for- 
see a rapid amalgamation, nor by the cries 
of the worshippers of so-called practical 
logic. They refer to the idea of the univer- 
sity—and yet, they have never given even 
one dollar for the growth or for the main- 
tenance of our established afternoon or day 
schools. 

And since our traditions and ideals are not 
merely empty words, but actually make up 
our very history and life—for which we are 
ready to fight in order to preserve it un- 
defiled—for this reason we officially declare, 
on this occasion, that Hellenic Christian 


education—is the symbol of our endeavor. 


The ultimate goal of our efforts shall be 
the university—the climax of the programed 
growth and development of our school. 

The creation of the college is a decision of 
the trustees and the faculty, and it shall be 
realized—in spite of the studies being made 
by certain individuals, who in their great 
concern for us, are trying to determine 
whether proper authority has approved this 
step. 

This year the theological school embarks 
upon a program of reorganization of its 
curriculum and faculty. With the cur- 
rently available prerequisites for the fulfill- 
ment of this program, we will be able to 
have—within 5 years, two schools: a college 
of liberal arts and sciences, and the school 
of theology. To this goal, I formally com- 
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mit myself this evening. I am determined, 
with the help of the Almighty, to climb this 
difficult road if need be alone. I do not 
suggest that I am courageous or heroic. I 
wish to offer this assurance of my deter- 
mination. I make this declaration fully 
aware of the responsibilities which it im- 
plies. Of course, there is a vital need for 
your cooperation; and, I know that I shall 
have it, because I seek it in behalf of our 
beloved school. 

An awesome obstacle on our road forward, 
however, is the current debt $435,000. To- 
gether we shall move aside this great road- 
block, for I see your hands ready to join 
with mine in this great endeavor. 

Tonight’s banquet will be followed by 10 
other similar functions, which will be held 
in the metropolitan centers and the largest 
communities of the archdiocese, such as, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Cleveland, Montreal, 
Toronto, New York, and Detroit. They will 
be held between now and October 29, when 
I shall prepare to depart for my trip to 
India. I would not want to leave the 
United States, however, before the entire 
debt of the school is paid. Three hundred 
fifty thousand dollars of the four hundred 
thirty-five thousand dollars must be paid by 
September 1. I feel certain, therefore, that 
you can well imagine the pressure under 
which I find myself. But, my hope is in 
God, Who loves those who labor for good. 
And permit me to number you among those 
who love God. 

I shall journey to India as chairman of 
our delegation to the General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. The delega- 
tion is composed of the Most Reverend Met- 
ropolitan Athenagoras of Elaia, the Rev- 
erend Fathers Georges Florovsky and George 
Bacopulos, Mr. Peter Kourides representing 
the laity, and John Demakis, a graduate 
medical student from Chicago, representing 
GOYA. I shall also have the honor to pre- 
side over the policy and reference commit- 
tee of the general assembly. This commit- 
tee traditionally carries the most serious 
responsibilities of all committees in the gen- 
eral assembly. I want to assure you that my 
dual role of president and archbishop has 
never flattered me. I grew in the service 
of the church, both here in America and in 
Switzerland, and I realize the responsibili- 
ties, obligations and sacrifices necessary, if 
these high offices are to have content and 
prestige. I did not include in this refer- 
ence to my responsibilities the obligation of 
silence, fortitude and spiritual endurance, 
so imperative to an archbishop and to a pres- 
ident, so that he may hear all, and espe- 
cially his so-called friends, who expect him 
to be enterprising, positive, iron-fisted, radi- 
cal, remolder and revolutionizer of every- 
thing—and of course, from the very first 
week of his tenure of duty. 

In the service of Christ, His church, unity, 
ecumenicity, education, society or the peo- 
ple in general—one succeeds, when he is 
patient, and harkens to the voice of duty, 
and to the voice of God. The unity of the 
churches, the subject of international peace, 
the restoration of society, the education of 
all in Christ, the salvation of even one soul, 
are all sacred causes for which one must be 
ready and eager to offer his own soul. With- 
out such an offering, without sacrifice, noth- 
ing can be accomplished. This example and 
lesson was clearly given to us by God, 
through His sacrifice of His only begotten 
Son. 

You may ask: Why should I say these 
things to you, this evening? I merely wish 
to emphasize that neither the union of 
churches—one of the growing concerns for 
which I shall travel to New Delhi, in behalf 
of our ecumenical patriarchate—nor the 
designation of our church as one of the major 
faiths in America—nor the academic matu- 
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rity of our school, shall succeed, when the 
element of regular and unceasing sacrifice is 
lacking in our life. 

And now, permit me to return to the ban- 
quet. My friends, I raise my glass in your 
honor, and to your health. I invite you 
raise your glasses, and ask that you repeat 
the beautiful toast of David: “The Lord is 
my shepherd I shall not want; he maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside still waters; though I walk in the 
shadow of death I shall fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me; my cup runneth over, and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

Live your life to its fullest extent in the 
Lord, dearly beloved, and be drunk from the 
cup of divine blessings—of divine grace—of 
divine love—and of your personal sacrifices 
in behalf of Hellenic Christian culture. May 
our college, our school, and the kindling of 
the first torch that will light the way toward 
the much desired university—comprise the 
glorious crowning of your struggles and sacri- 
fices and the fulfillment of your true joy 
in Christ Jesus. 





J. Irving Brooks Retires as Dean of 
Chowan College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. Irv- 
ing Brooks retired on June 30 of this year 
as dean of Chowan College at Murfrees- 
boro, N.C., thus ending a long career of 
notable service and a full contribution 
to the educational processes of our coun- 
try. Mr. Brooks served for 13 years as 
principal at one of the larger high 
schools in my congressional district and 
he will return to my district to take a 
well deserved rest. He will be welcomed 
home. When he retired from Virginia’s 
public school system to become dean at 
Chowan College, the Principals’ Associa- 
tion in my State awarded him a citation 
for outstanding contribution to second- 
ary education in Virginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like at this time to 
enter the following resolution of appre- 
ciation adopted by the board of trustees 
of Chowan College in recognition of 
Dean Brooks’ efforts for that institution: 

Whereas J. Irving Brooks has tendered his 
resignation as Dean of Chowan College, to 
become effective on or about June 15, 1961, 
and 

Whereas Dean Brooks has served the col- 
lege effectively and faithfully during the 5 
years of his employment, and 

Whereas the accreditation of Chowan Col- 
lege by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools and the present high academic 
standing of the college are a tribute, in 
large measure, to the vision and work of 
Dean Brooks: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of 
Chowan College, in regular meeting as- 
sembled on February 20, 1961, do heartily 
commend J. Irving Brooks and express their 
sincere appreciation for the loyal and effi- 
cient way in which he has performed his du- 
ties as dean of the college since 1956; that 
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a copy of this resolution be placed in the 
permanent minutes of meetings of the board 
of trustees; and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be presented to Dean Brooks. 





A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future—What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. NELSEN. The famous booklet 
published recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, entitled “A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future,” serves to dem- 
onstrate in a most convincing manner 
that the present Federal aid to educa- 
tion proposals are but a step toward 
vastly expanding Federal participation 
in and control of education. In the 
June 29 issue of the Wanderer of St. 
Paul, Don Raihle spells out some of the 
angles in an article entitled “What 
They’re Talking About.” Under unani- 
mous consent I include this article as 
a part of my remarks at this point in 
the REcorp: 

WHat THEY'RE TALKING ABOUT 
(By Don Raihle) 


“Ribicoff at the outset sought to allay fears 
that the legislation might lead to Federal 
interference with the schools. He said a 
Federal role has been legitimate and ac- 
cepted since 1790 and these programs, he 
said, ‘have been administered without evi- 
dencing one shred of Federal control.’ 

“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare either lied or was totally ignorant of 
the facts. He certainly was not speaking the 
truth. In either instance he seems to be 
lacking in some of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the high office that has been handed 
to him by the President.” 

Background: The preceding paragraphs 
are repeated from “What They’re Talking 
About” published in the March 23, 1961, issue 
of the Wanderer. We have long suspected 
that Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Ribicoff, his cohorts and the Na- 
tional Education Association henchmen have 
planned in advance that with Federal aid to 
education would come Federal control. 

In fact, this column has pointed out on 
other occasions that the Federal-aiders have 
become bolder and bolder to the extent that 
some of them have said that Federal aid is 
necessary to relieve public education from 
the “oppressive control” of local school 
boards. 

Now, it is all out in the open. Last week’s 
Wanderer carried an excellent front-page 
story, “Blueprint for Takeover of Our 
Schools.” The plan for massive Federal con- 
trol of America’s educational processes is 
now written—in black and white. 

A 56-page report prepared by the U.S. Office 
of Education is held up as incontrovertible 
proof that Federal aid to schools will also 
mean Federal control. The U.S. Office of 
Education “report” was apparently leaked 
prematurely by the bureaucrats and has 
stirred the wrath of Congressmen to a fine 
pitch. The document is entitled “A Federal 
Education Agency for the Puture.” It is a 
far-reaching master plan or manifesto for 
controlling all phases of American education. 
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As soon as this report was made public it 
became scarce as hens’ teeth. It was appar- 
ently quickly taken out of circulation. I 
wrote to the Office of Education and two 
Congressmen requesting a copy. Congress- 
man WALTER Jupp replied: “The requests for 
this report have been so numerous that the 
supply has been depleted. It is being re- 
printed and should become available within 
the next week or two. I am to receive one 
copy which will be forwarded as soon as it 
is received.” The other Congressman re- 
plied with a form letter and did not attempt 
to supply a copy of the report. No reply has 
been received from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Apparently it does not feel that my 
request is of any consequence. 

The point here is that Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of the Department oz Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has been trying to fool 
all of the people into believing he thinks 
we can have Federal aid to education with- 
out Federal control. He was peddling that 
kind of guff while the Office of Education— 
under his direct guidance and supervision— 
was preparing the “report” which sets forth 
in chapter and verse just how the Federal 
Government—under him—will control and 
operate the Nation’s schools if Congress is 
foolish enough to enact the administration’s 
massive school aid bill. 

Such activity on the part of Ribicoff and 
his staff borders on deceit and fraud of the 
American public. They are attempting to 
get Federal aid to education for the one 
purpose of controlling the teachers, non- 
teaching personnel, curriculum and all other 
facets of public education. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., exposed the Office of 
Education report in a series of radio broad- 
casts and in considerable detail. Let us 
hope that those who will decide this issue— 
the Members of Congress-——have been suffi- 
ciently alerted to this subterfuge so that 
they will have no part of the school aid bill. 
If their eyes are not now sufficiently opened 
to the utter fallacy of Federal aid—then 
there can be no hope for the public schools 
in the future. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN entered the 
March 23 column, referred to above, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. I had no previous 
knowledge that he would do this, nor do I 
know how the column came to his attention. 
However, a copy of this column is being for- 
warded to Mr. NELSEN with permission that 
he make such use of it. as he thinks advis- 
able. It is high time that the deceit of the 
Federal-aiders is given a thorough airing for 
the benefit of those who must sooner or later 
vote on President Kennedy’s school aid 
program. 





Army Parachute Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to receive in 
my office a group of men comprising the 
Army Parachute Team. 

This outstanding team was headed by 
Capt. James M. Perry and consisted of 
lst Lt. Roy D. Martin, M. Sgt. John T. 
Holles, Sgts. Alfonso M. Soles, Robert 
T. Turner, Wilfred J. A. Charette and 
Joe A. Norman; Sp4c. Bobby M. Ledbet- 
ter, Sfcs. Harold R. Lewis and Gerald F. 
Bourquin; and Pfc. Leroy K. Smith. 
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The parachute team had come to 
Washington to give a demonstration in 
connection with the Armed Services 
Day here in the Nation’s Capital. 
However, inclement weather grounded 
them. Upon learning that the rains 
and overcast sky made it impossible for 
the team to make any practice jumps, 
I asked them to drop into my office. 
After a pleasant chat with the group, 
I escorted them to the recording room 
where we conducted a taped interview. 
This interview, I am informed, was 
played back May 16 over radio station 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 

These fine young men created a most 
favorable impression wherever’ they 
went. During their visit to the Hill, 
they also met other Members of the 
House who were as impressed as I by 
the appearance, attitude, and conduct of 
the Army Parachute Team. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to Lt. Gen. T. J. H. Trapnell, command- 
ing general, Headquarters XVIII Air- 
borne Corps, Fort Bragg, N.C., on the 
fine Army Parachute Team under his 
command. 





A Frightening Indictment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an 
article entitled “A Frightening Indict- 
ment,” which appeared in the Sarasota- 
Herald Tribune under the byline of Stan 
Windhorn, in a recent edition of that 
newspaper. 

This is just one of many fine articles 
published by this young writer. Mr. 
Windhorn daily writes the column “Sara- 
sota Scene” for the Sarasota Herald- 
Tribune. I am constantly amazed at the 
clarity with which he writes and with his 
ability to cover so many subjects so well. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Recorp so that my 
colleagues and the many other readers 
of the Recorp will have the opportunity 
to see this very pertinent writing. 

The article follows: 

A FRIGHTENING INDICTMENT 
(By Stan Windhorn) 

William J. Lederer, coauthor of “The Ugly 
American,” has written another book en- 
titled “A Nation of Sheep,” and everyone who 
chooses to claim U.S. citizenship should be 
forced to haul his head from the sand and 
turn off the television set long enough to 
read (and reread) its 194 pages. 

The importance of this book cannot be 
overemphasized, for it deals with life-and- 
death matters. A continuation of programs 
and policies dealt with in this vital book 
will surely reduce the United States to a 
third-rate world power and the abysmal 
ignorance and disinterest of the uninformed 
citizenry will be the chief contribution to 
our eventual demise. 

Whereas “The Ugly American” was a thinly 
disguised work of fiction, “A Nation of 
Sheep” is a work of nonfiction which deals 
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with the documents, the fantastic stupid- 
ities, and deliberate blunders, fictionalized in 
the earlier best seller. 

Mr, Lederer launches his book on the 
thesis that today we citizens of the United 
States are among the least (and worst) in- 
formed people in the world. This thesis has 
been sustained by various other researchers 
who are profoundly concerned with the de- 
liberate disinterest people of this Nation dis- 
play in foreign affairs. The ignorant public 
falls into two categories—those who are 
simply uninformed and those who are mildly 
uninformed, but who just plain don’t give 
a damn. 

Dave Garroway, in commenting recently on 
the importance of the Lederer book, offered 
a simple example of our appalling ignor- 
ance. He told of asking two questions of 
20 New Yorkers who came to view his tele- 
vision show. He asked, “Why doesn’t the 
United States recognize Red China?” and 
“Why did American troops fight in Korea?” 

No one in this group of 20 could give a 
correct answer to either question. Two 
adults didn’t even know there was a Korea 
and two others were unable to recall that 
US. troops had ever fought there. 

Garroway noted that at the time the ques- 
tions were being asked the film actress, Eliza- 
beth Taylor, was seriously ill in a London 
hospital, So he asked those same 20 peo- 
ple about Miss Taylor’s condition and all 
20 were able to recite the latest hospital 
bulletins and various other items of “vital” 
information about the actress and her hus- 
band. Well, that’s about par for the course. 
The same results would have been obtainable 
in any city, town, or village in this Nation. 

Lederer’s book deals primarily with affairs 
in the Far East, an area in which he stands 
as an articulate authority. A retired Navy 
captain, Lederer spent most of his service 
years in various Far Eastern missions, He 
is now Far East editorial representative of 
Reader’s Digest. 

In “A Nation of Sheep” he relates the 
gross frauds which have been put upon citi- 
zens of this Nation in the handling and re- 
porting of trouble in Laos, Thailand, 
Formosa and Korea. These frauds have been 
manufactured by our State Department, by 
the military, by our alleged intelligence serv- 
ices and they have been duly and unques- 
tioningly reported in all of our news media— 
often in “scare’’ headlines which bear little 
relationship to the news story and absolutely 
no relation to the actual facts. 

Laos, where we have spent more aid money 
per capita than we have spent in any other 
country in the world, serves as a fair ex- 
ample of what Mr. Lederer is writing about. 
What has happened in Laos has happened 
in almost every other country in the Far 
East. 

The author points out that of a total of 
$235 million spent in Laos 75 percent of the 
money was spent on a 25000 man army 
wwhich has yet to fight a major battle. 
People of this Nation have been told that 
the money was being used to repel Com- 
munist invaders and Mr. Lederer points out 
that there never has been a “Communist in- 
vasion” Laos. There has been internal sub- 
version—nothing more. The few newsmen 
who have tried to report this fact have been 
promptly kicked out of the country with the 
tacit approval of our State Department. 

Mr. Lederer points out that anyone who 
attempts to report what is actually happen- 
ing in Laos, Korea or Formosa is assailed 
by our State Department for “meddling in 
internal affairs.” 

The same State Department, the military 
and intelligence services have therefore aided 
in helping awesomely corrupt Far Eastern 
governments to deliberately misinform the 
American public about attacks that never 
happened and threats which were never 
made. Not too surprisingly, such things as 
new “invasions” in Laos invariably “happen” 
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(and are duly reported) at a time when Con- 
gress is considering curtailing the immense 
appropriations in foreign aid to that tiny 
nation. 

The author also deals specifically with 
the shameful incompetence of our foreign 
service and our notorious history of eternally 
supporting the wrong people, for the wrong 
reasons, and at the wrong time. As one 
example he draws a frightening contrast 
between our stupid program of aid to for- 
eign students and the same efficient and 
effective program being carried on by the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

Mr. Lederer scores news media for their 
handling (or lack of handling) of foreign 
news, but he points out that the basis for 
this lies in gross and potentially fatal pub- 
lic disinterest in anything other than comic 
pages, sporting sections and other amuse- 
ments. 

He also re-asserts the fact that this Nation 
no longer enjoys a free press because of the 
cloak of official secrecy which has been 
spreading over our not-too democratic form 
of Government. He points out something 
that every newspaperman knows and is 
deeply concerned about—that our Govern- 
ment now has more than 500 bureaus and 
agencies wherein information can be 
“classified” and kept from public consump- 
tion. Much of this “classified’’ information 
is a cover-up for corrupt practices, incom- 
petence, mistakes and blunderings. 

This classification of legitimate informa- 
tion has gone to such an extreme that a 
newsman can no longer learn how many 
cotton farmers in Mississippi are paid not 
to plant cotton, how many Pentagon officers 
are on extended leaves with pay so that 
they can hold down other high-salaried 
jobs, the number of Government officials 
and their families who make overseas trips 
at public expense (last year more than 1,000 
of them found it necessary to “inspect” 
Hong Hong), and how much the Air Force 
contributes toward the staging of the Na- 
tional Air Show. 

All this is simply outrageous. All of the 
horrors set forth in Mr. Lederer’s book con- 
stitute an outrage upon an allegedly free 
people. But the greatest outrage of all is 
the fact that an ignorant public just doesn't 
care. Twelve million members of this pub- 
lice can be found viewing a so-called west- 
ern on television on any given night of the 
week, but I doubt whether 100,000 of them 
could be cajoled into reading “A Nation of 
Sheep.” 





Not Just Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 
Independence Day has passed. I am 
afraid that to far too many it was just 
another holiday and that most Ameri- 
cans may have forgotten the real sig- 
nificance of Independence Day. This 
thought was beautifully and forcefully 
expressed in a letter to the editor of the 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City news- 
paper, written by one of my constitu- 
ents, Basil Truby, of Durant, Okla. The 
letter was judged best received by the 
newspaper during the week and received 
a $5 award. I wish to insert this letter 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
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Not ‘Just’ HOLIDAY 
To the Epiror: 

In this land of ours, this America, the man 
we choose as leader dons no uniform or 
insignia to denote his constitutional posi- 
tion as Commander in Chief of Armed 
Forces. 

In this land of ours, this America, there is 
no fortification along the several hundred 
miles of northern border. 

In this land of ours, this America, the 
common citizen may criticize without re- 
straint the policies of his Government or 
the aims of the Chief Executive. 

In this land of ours, this America, it is the 
blessings of liberty, equality and peace that 
are embedded in the American Government. 

But, in these fast-moving times, most 
Americans have forgotten the real signifi- 
cance of Independence Day. Instead of ob- 
serving the Fourth of July as “just” a holi- 
day, we need some old-fashioned oratory and 
celebrating to bring most Americans to re- 
member the true meaning of this day: “the 
day our forefathers observed as the day of 
freedom for America.” 

Basi TRUBY. 





Letter on the Creation of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous public response to various 
resolutions creating a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations is appar- 
ent to many of us. I ask leave to insert 
into the Recorp a letter I received from 
the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions which expresses the feeling of mil- 
lions of Americans on this subject: 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., June 26, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DERWINSKI: Allow me 
to express to you on behalf of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations our sincere ap- 
preciation for the decision of the House Re- 
publican Policy Committee to support your 
resolution to create a Special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations and to congratulate 
you for your excellent statement in this mat- 
ter on the floor of the House. 

The creation by the U.S. Congress of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations 
would have a tremendous impact on the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. By vividly 
demonstrating American interest in the fate 
of these nations, it would help to keep their 
hope alive and would further encourage 
them to continue their struggle to regain 
national freedom and independence. 


The will of the captive peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe to exist as independent 
and free nations remains a powerful factor 
to the present day, and, as members of the 
House Republican Policy Committee so 
rightly put it in their statement, “the cap- 
tive nations constitute a primary deterrent 
against a hot global war and further overt 
aggression by the Soviet and Chinese Reds.” 
We wholeheartedly agree with you that the 
colonial Union of Soviet Republics should 
receive the scrutiny of peoples of the free 
world by putting the spotlight on this cir- 
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cumstance the Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations would render a great serv- 
ice to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. 

I would like to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your positive inter- 
vention in this matter which we consider of 
primary importance for the silenced peoples 
under Communist domination. 

Sincerely yours, 
VacLovas SIpZIKAUSKAS, 
Chairman. 





Newburgh, N.Y.: A Test Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Newburgh, N.Y., against many odds, is 
fighting a mounting social problem 
which is duplicated over and over again 
across the Nation. Edwin Roberts dis- 
cusses the problem in his fine article 
which appears this morning in the Wall 
Street Journal: 

WELFARE War—NEWBURGH, N.Y., FIGHTS TO 
Trim Its Pusiic RELIEF ROLLS 


(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 


NEwsBuRGH, N.Y.—This little city has done 
what many a city has itched to do—it has 
set in motion a program to reduce munici- 
pal welfare costs. But in the process it has 
started a mighty row. 

Pressed by a public relief burden that ac- 
counts for one-third of the city’s $3,134,383 
budget, the city council has adopted a 13- 
point plan scheduled to go into effect July 
15. Aimed at eliminating welfare cheats 
from the public relief program, the plan is 
also designed to remedy mounting social 
problems in a deteriorating section of the 
city. These prcblems are violence, immo- 
rality, fire hazards, and unsanitary condi- 
tions stemming from overcrowding and idle- 
ness. 

While gaining the support of most of its 
own citizens and many irate taxpayers 
across the country, Newburgh nevertheless 
finds itself embroiled with New York State 
welfare officials, various clergymen and reli- 
gious charities, its own staff of social work- 
ers, and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Moreover, 
there is evidence that the problems the city 
seeks to solve came about almost as much 
from poor municipal administration as from 
the area’s peculiar social conditions. 

Of a population of 30,979, some 1,382 per- 
sons are on relief in this town not far north 
of New York City. The 13-point program, 
which City Manager Joseph McD. Mitchell 
has promised to supplement with additional, 
undisclosed restrictions, would include these 
measures: 

Cash welfare payments, where possible, 
would be converted to food, clothing, and 
rent vouchers (much relief money purport- 
edly now winds up in saloon cash registers) . 
All able-bodied male reliefers would be put 
to work by the city on a 40-hour basis. Any- 
one able to work but who refuses a job would 
be denied relief. 


UNWED MOTHERS 


Mothers of illegitimate children who have 
additional offspring out of wedlock would be 
deprived of public charity. No one who left 
his job voluntarily would be entitled to wel- 
fare aid. The relief income of any one fam- 
ily would not be allowed to exceed the income 
of the lowest-paid city employee with a fam- 
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ily of comparable size. All aid-to-dependent 
children cases would be reviewed monthly 
by the city attorney. 

New applicants for relief must prove they 
didn’t come to Newburgh just to get on the 
welfare rolls. A 3-month limit would be 
put on all welfare help except in cases in- 
volving the aged, blind, and disabled. In 
addition, there are four other technical pro- 
posals designed to give the city tighter con- 
trol over its welfare activities. - 

When word of Newburgh’s plan reached 
Albany, the State board of social welfare 
and the State department of welfare decided 
to investigate the city. At a hearing on Fri- 
day State investigators, after refusing to 
listen to any explanation of the Newburgh 
reforms, declared the 13-point program a 
violation of both State and Federal laws; a 
further hearing will be held later. State of- 
ficials fear that if the Newburgh program is 
adopted, the State’s $150 million Federal wel- 
fare reimbursement would be jeopardized. 
Under Federal law, a State must administer 
welfare aid in a uniform manner if it is to 
qualify for Federal relief assistance, and this 
is what has State officials upset. 

Newburgh presently receives about $500,- 
000, or approximately half its welfare funds, 
from Albany and Washington. The city 
council has said it intends to go ahead with 
its new program even if it means the city 
will be deprived of State and Federal aid. 

“The point here is,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“not whether the welfare money comes from 
the State or Federal Government. The point 
is that it is taxpayers’ money that is being 
misspent. Also, there is the question of 
home rule. Can Newburgh work out its own 
destiny or must it be saddled with regula- 
tions that are placing the welfare of the 
whole community in jeopardy?” 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of Newburgh residents are behind 
Mr. Mitchell and the four-man, all-Republi- 
can city council (Democratic Mayor William 
D. Ryan opposes the plan as being “im- 
moral, illegal, and unfair”). Talks with two 
dozen people in the downtown area and in 
the city park revealed unanimous support 
for the new welfare rules (a reporter from 
a New England newspaper spent 3 days inter- 
viewing 75 people and only 3 said they op- 
posed the change). 

Mrs. Jean Bachmann declared: “The con- 
ditions on Water Street are something ter- 
rible. Why should my husband work his 
head off for $80 a week when a bunch of 
bums are making that doing nothing?” 

Originally, the Water Street area was the 
municipality’s commercial center, its steep, 
brick-paved roadways climbing from the 
ferry terminal to the historic buildings (in- 
cluding George Washington’s post-Revolu- 
tionary headquarters) high on the hillside. 
Rut in the last decade, especially in the last 
5 years, what was once a scenic delight has 
degenerated into a civic nightmare. 

And welfare payments have been a ma- 
jor reason. Migratory workers, drawn to 
Newburgh in the summers to work the sur- 
rounding fields, have taken to staying 
through the winters on relief. Four and five 
families took up residence in one-family 
homes. The crowded conditions soon 
spawned violence and immorality. Water 
Street is the police department’s biggest 
headache—the average weekend is good for 
a couple of knifings and barroom brawls. 
Girls begin careers of promiscuity and il- 
legitimate childbearing at 12 years of age. 

The migrant workers decided to stay on 
Water Street because the city purportedly 
has a reputation for being a good welfare 
town, Mr. Mitchell believes. And if they 
fit in any of the various welfare categories 
(which is not difficult for anyone without a 
job), such people can usually do as well 
financially (often better) as they could if 
they drifted South in the winter for agri- 
cultural work. 
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DECREASED PROPERTY VALUES 


Besides the crime impact on Newburgh, 
there is the matter of what has happened to 
the Water Street property values. Long- 
time Newburgh merchants have moved out, 
along with a chain of stores which put up 
brick and glass buildings before the deteri- 
oration of the neighborhood set in. Since 
1958, real estate valuation losses in the dis- 
trict have totaled $2,364,780, adding to the 
city’s financing troubles. 

Because the migrants swelling the welfare 
rolls in recent years have been chiefly Ne- 
groes, the city’s attempt to reduce the relief 
burden immediately gets entangled in sensi- 
tive sociological issues. The local chapter of 
the NAACP for instance, considers a new 
welfare plan a slap at Negroes. On the other 
hand Councilman George F. McKneally, an 
author of the controversial proposal, de- 
clares Newburgh would take the same action 
“if the problem involved Irish Catholics, ex- 
cept then we probably would have moved 
ahead faster because the prejudice accusa- 
tions would have been less likely.” 

Interestingly, a reporter found that among 
longtime Negro residents in the Water 
Street area there is considerable hostility 
toward welfare cheats. A barmaid in a Ne- 
gro tavern declared, “I think he’s (Mitchell) 
doing the right thing. These newcomers 
make all colored people look bad. I don’t 
care what the NAACP says. I used to belong 
to the local chapter but I quit. You know 
why I quit? Because they were getting too 
touchy. Just like a lot of white people, the 
NAACP forgets there are colored people and 
there are colored people.” 

Talks with 15 patrons in this same pub 
showed 13 favoring the plan and 2 with 
no opinion. 

Probably those most disturbed about the 
plan, aside from the reliefers themselves, are 
the city’s social workers (City Welfare Com- 
missioner John J. O’Donnell has offered to 
resign but his resignation was refused). 
Said one veteran caseworker, “I'll tell you 
one thing: Morale in the welfare depart- 
ment is zero. This business can’t help but 
hurt a lot of innocent people.” 


WELFARE CHISELERS 


The city, while quick to place blame for 
its burgeoning welfare rolls on lazy migrants 
and inadequate State laws, cannot escape a 
good deal of the blame itself. Welfare chis- 
elers, for instance, have to live some place 
and the only area open to them was Water 
Street. Here landlords (both white and 
Negro) encouraged newcomers to move into 
already overcrowded dwellings and in the 
process boosted rents. It would have been 
a simple matter for Newburgh to prohibit 
more than one family from sharing an 
apartment, but instead the city fathers 
looked the other way. 

Thus, it was not until City Manager 
Mitchell, 39-year-old career expert in munic- 
ipal affairs, took office last November that 
the local government really started to tackle 
the Water Street problem. Previously, Mr. 
Mitchell served in municipal administration 
posts in Marple Township, Pa., and Culver 
City, Calif. In recent weeks he has become 
something of a local hero, has appeared on 
national television, and has received almost 
1,000 fan letters from all over the country. 

Says Mr. Mitchell of the migrant workers 
who have moved here: “These people are 
uneducated and unskilled and the Newburgh 
economy cannot absorb them. There just 
isn’t a need for much unskilled labor in lo- 
cal industry (chiefly needle trades, women’s 
clothes and pocketbooks), so they apply for 
relief, loaf around town and get into trou- 
ble. Newburgh has a historic, productive 
Negro community, but these migrants are not 
a part of it.” 

' Thus, Newburgh has challenged some 
basic concepts in the present handling of 
welfare aid. A special counsel hired by the 
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city to plead its case before authorities be- 
lieves the final outcome will be settled in the 
courts. Whatever that outcome may be, it’s 
likely that many cities far from Newburgh 
will be watching closely. 





New View of the Soviet Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 1960 election campaign great 
notes of gloom and doom about the 
American economy vis-a-vis that of the 
Soviet Union were heard from the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. In the some 6 
months since the inauguration, however, 
this tone of gloom and doom seems to 
have changed in the President’s state- 
ments—political expediency now calls 
for the assumption of the stand his op- 
ponent held. I am happy to see this 
change in position, because I believe that 
it gives a more accurate picture of this 
vital issue. I would be much happier if 
I could believe that it marked a turn 
toward a more scholarly approach to the 
discussion of economic issues by the ad- 
ministration. The Chicago Daily Trib- 
une recently commented editorially on 
this change; I would like to insert the 
editorial from the Tribune, “Russia’s 
Vanishing Economic Rivalry,” in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Russi4’s VANISHING ECONOMIC RIVALRY 

There is little to fear, President Kennedy 
assured the country yesterday, from Mr. 
Khrushchev’s threat that Russia will out- 
produce the United States by 1970. We agree 
with Mr. Kennedy. We agreed with Mr. 
Nixon last fall when he said exactly the 
same thing. 

We think that Mr. Khrushchev’s talk about 
Russia’s economic growth is full of hot air 
and misleading figures. We thought the 
same about Mr. Kennedy’s campaign 
speeches last fall when he was ranting along 
the same lines. 

“The Russian economy,” Mr. Kennedy 
warned last September 5, “is growing at three 
times the rate of ours. Last year the United 
States had the lowest rate of economic 
growth of any major industrialized society 
in the world. I don’t like to see the United 
States second to any country.” 

And on October 12: “The first and most 
comprehensive failure in our performance 
has been in our rate of economic growth. 
Our average annual increase in output has 
been only 2.4 percent a year. The rate of 
increase in the Soviet Union, on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Allen Dulles of the CIA, has 
been better than 7 percent. 

Mr. Nixon’s reply was most succinctly 
stated in the television debate of September 
26: The Soviet Union has been moving faster 
than we have. But the reason for that is 
obvious. They start from a much lower 
base. Although they have been moving fast- 
er in growth than we have, their total gross 
national product is only 44 percent of our 
gross national product.” 

Last fall, Mr. Kennedy could not have 
quarreled with Mr. Khrushchey’s likening of 
the United States to a worn-out runner who 
is rapidly being overtaken. 
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But today Mr. Kennedy’s reply sounds 
much like Mr. Nixon's of last fall. “While 
the Soviet Union was making progress and 
improving the material standards of her peo- 
ple so was the ‘tired-out runner,’ and on a 
per capita basis the Soviet product in 1959 
was only 39 percent of ours. If both coun- 
tries sustain their present rate of growth, 
31% percent in the United States and 6 per- 
cent in the Soviet Union, Soviet output will 
not reach two-thirds of ours by 1970.” 

Of course, as the President says, Russia 
will probably be unable to keep up its pres- 
ent rate of growth as its economic base 
grows. 

It is interesting to see how Mr. Kennedy’s 
position has been reversed since his election. 
Even though we have been in a recession for 
much of the time since last fall, he uses a 
higher figure for our rate of growth than he 
did last fall. And Russia's rate of growth, 
conversely, seems to have shrunk from 7 to 
6 percent. 

“Mr. Khrushchev obviously sees the future 
differently than we do,” Mr. Kennedy said 
yesterday. That, of course, depends on which 
“we’’ Mr. Kennedy is talking about. 

Mr. Kennedy did not deign to comment 
on Mr. Nixon’s recent observation that 
“never in American history has a man 
talked so big and acted so little’ as Mr. 
Kennedy. Under the circumstances, it 
might have been risky. 





Detour From New Frontier May Be Busy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, “Is it more 
important to shoot for the moon or to 
see to it that this Nation is preserved 
for our children and their children?” On 
June 26, 1961, this question was edi- 
torially posed by the Independence 
(Kans.) Reporter, published by Mr. Her- 
bert A. Meyer, Jr., whose father, the 
Honorable Herbert A. “Hub” Meyer will 
be remembered by many of the present 
Members of this body because of his dis- 
tinguished service in Congress before his 
untimely death in 1950; and edited by 
Mr. Marion S. Boner. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the thought- 
provoking editorial, “Bordering on 
What?” which presents a grim summa- 
tion of the predicament prevailing today 
in our foreign and domestic programs: 

BorpDERING ON WHAT? 

Starry-eyed, hopeful and enthralled with 
promises, this Nation last January took off 
on a new adventure. Inspired by youth, 
untested by experience and bred of intel- 
lectuals, it was to be known as the New 
Frontier. 

It sounded great. Memories rolled back 
to other frontiers of pioneer days when 
brave men and women forged out a great 
nation from a wilderness. It was some- 
thing new, something to catch the eye aud 
something few veteran political figures were 
really sold on. 

Webster describes a frontier as a border 
and as the days, weeks, and months roll on 
under the hand of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, thinking citizens can’t help but won- 
der about the definition. Are we bordering 
on a better, peaceful life or on the brink of 
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disaster that means war, bankruptcy, and 
the eventual return to depression days of 
which our young leaders know so little 
about? 

The same Communist-inspired crisis are 
popping up over the world. The United 
States ran out from under Laos. Fidel Cas- 
tro made us look awiul and even Adlai Ste- 
venson, one of the original eggheads of poli- 
tics, admits the situation in South America 
is worsening. West Berlin is teetering pre- 
cariously 

Even disregarding the lack of leadership 
in the foreign field the New Frontier has 
turned into a free-spending, subsidizing 
mess that can mean only an increase in 
deficit spending and a larger national debt 
that long ago reached the danger stage. 

No nation has ever reached the economic 
level of the United States today, but still 
families are eating off food stamps, social 
welfare costs are at an alltime high, thou- 
sands are out of work and the Kennedys, 
Jchn and Robert, speak of reviving the de- 
pression born CCC. 

Taxes zoom higher with no relief in sight 
while the administration has added 24,000 
persons to the Federal payroll since last Feb- 
ruary. Administration giveaway vrograms 
are being passed with regularity and more 
are tocome. Spending seems to be the main 
platform of the party in power. 

With conditions as they are, the casual 
observer wrestles with all the facts and fig- 
ures and wonders: “Is it more important to 
shoot for the moon or to see to it that this 
Nation is preserved for our children and 
their children?” 

Will the American people sit idly by and 
see future generations saddled with debts 
that can never be paid? 

The detour from the New Frontier may be 
a busy place shortly. 





More Housing for Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, the Nation’s new Pub- 
lic Housing Administrator, has had a 
distinguished career based on giving her 
time and talents to serving the comforts 
and needs of other people. 

Her career has been highlighted by 
her interest in housing for the elderly 
and the distinctive achievement of es- 
tablishing the country’s first federally 
aided low-rent housing project solely 
for elderly persons in San Antonio, Tex. 

The type of service she has given of 
herself throughout her adult life would 
probably have gone unrecognized to the 
general public except for her rewarding 
appointment as Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

I think the following news story by 
Edward Cowan of United Press Interna- 
tional competently outlines Mrs. Mc- 
Guire’s interesting career: 

Marre McGurmIreE OF PuBLic Housinc—A NATIVE 
Wuo RETURNED WITH A MISSION 
(By Edward Cowan) 

Marie C. McGuire, silvery haired director 
of the Federal low-rent housing program, has 
an enormous sensitivity to people’s needs. 

Housing for the elderly, especially the low- 
income elderly, is her pet interest. But giv- 
ing senior citizens a dwelling which is pyhsi- 
cally safe and comfortable is not the limit 
of her concern. 
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She perceives that most older people do not 
want to be shut off from the community. 
They want to be part of it—to have activities 
of their own. Few, she has found, want to 
be stay-at-homes. 

It is important to help older people fulfill 
these aspirations, Mrs. McGuire feels, not 
only for their own contentment but because 
they have talents and knowledge from which 
the community can profit. 

Housing projects for the elderly must “help 
them rebuild a sense of the future,” the New 
Frontier’s Public Housing Commissioner said 
in an interview. “They should have libraries 
and interesting things to do. They need 
meeting and lecture places to regenerate 
their sense of contributing to society. They 
want to get into politics and take an inter- 
est in national, State and world affairs.” 

Being practical as well as thoughtful, Mrs. 
McGuire relates these perceptions to hous- 
ing design. For example, it has been pro- 
posed that low-rent projects could increase 
their income by leasing ground-floor space 
for stores. 

Mrs. McGuire's view is that stores should 
be permitted only if there are none in the 
neighborhood. “If everything is too con- 
venient, right in the building, it deprives 
the older person of the incentive to go out 
into the community,” she explained. 

She recalled the senior citizen who asked 
his son to stop sending a box of cigars each 
month. He explained to the well-meaning 
son that going out for cigars was the only 
regular shopping he did, and he enjoyed it. 

Born and reared in Washington and near- 
by Virginia, Mrs. McGuire, now 56, had led 
a varied life. Her first job here was as a 
secretary and research assistant at the AFL. 
She went to George Washington University 
at night for 7 years, taking courses which 
interested her—journalsm, history, Span- 
ish—but not enough of other courses to get 
a degree. 

In 1929 she married John McGuire, a geo- 
physicist. For several years they explored 
for oil in Louisiana’s bayous and in the 
Southwest. Mrs. McGuire lived on house- 
boats and in tents and trailers. She worked 
the drilling rig with the male roughneckers. 

After several years she moved to Houston 
and stayed put for awhile. (She and her 
husband were later divorced.) She studied 
wartime housing problems and real estate at 
the universities of Texas and Houston and 
worked her way up to the post of assistant 
director of the Houston Housing Authority. 

In 1949 she was making such a name for 
herself that the San Antonio’s city fathers 
hired her away and made her executive 
director of their housing authority. In 12 
years there, her achievements and reputation 
in professional housing circles mushroomed. 
San Antonio’s Victoria Plaza, the first Feder- 
ally-aided, low-rent project exclusively for 
the elderly, is heavily her achievement. 

Mrs. McGuire is boss of an agency which 
pays out more than $150 million a year in 
housing subsidies. She is the Public Hous- 
ing Administration’s first female chief and 
one of the few women in Washington with an 
operating or executive position. 

A former golfer who now confines her play- 
ing to the piano, she is a self-proclaimed 
lifelong Democrat who reads biography and 
detective stories for relaxation. 





Partnership in Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a his- 
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passed recently with the announcement 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of their 
plan to build one of the largest nuclear 
powerplants in the world. This plant 
to be called Bodega Bay Atomic Park 
will be located on the Sonoma County 
coast, 50 miles north of San Francisco. 
The 325,000-kilowatt advanced boiling 
water reactor plant will be designed and 
built by the General Electric Co.’s atomic 
power equipment department, which is 
located in San Jose, Calif. 

The nuclear system for this plant will 
feature the largest single-cycle, boiling 
water reactor ever built, and will be 
simpler, more compact, more economical, 
and more flexible than earlier reactor 
designs. 

If necessary licenses are obtained on 
schedule, Pacific Gas & Electric will start 
work on Bodega Bay in 1962 with full- 
power operation expected in 1965. 
When completed, the huge $61 million, 
privately financed station will have a 
capacity large enough to serve a city of 
one-half million population. 

Pacific Gas & Electric believes that 
electricity produced at Bodega Bay with 
nuclear fuel will be economically com- 
petitive with electricity that could be 
generated by a conventional steamplant 
at that location. 

In announcing the plant, Mr. Nor- 
man R. Sutherland, president of Pacific 
Gas & Electric, stated: 

Pacific Gas & Electric’s atomic develop- 
ment program, begun in 1951, always has 
had large, economic plants as its prime ob- 
jective. The atom wil! achieve its important 
role in energy production when it produces 
electricity to serve a large and diversified 
power market as economically and as re- 
liably as available conventional fuels. 

We are convinced that atomic energy can 
do this at Bodega Bay. 


P.G. & E. has committed the invest- 
ment of almost $100 million to atomic 
power to better serve residents of north- 
ern and central California in coming 
decades. It already has paid handsome 
dividends in engineering improvements 
that are hastening economic atomic 
power everywhere. 

Bodega Bay is another example of the 
progressive leadership provided by one 
of America’s investor-owned utilities to 
provide abundant, low-cost power to the 
consumers of northern and central Cali- 
fornia. ’ 

My congratulations to Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. on this bold step forward, 
and my best wishes to their partners at 
General Electric as they go to work on 
the nuclear reactor system. May the 
success of both companies bring the Na- 
tion closer to broadly economic, atomic 
electric power. 








Bowdoinham, Maine, Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, the lit- 
tle coastal town of Bowdoinham, 


toric milestone in atomic progress was Maine, boasts a population of just over 
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1,900 residents. This town’s entire edu- 
cational system is made up of less than 
10 teachers for its fewer than 300 
pupils. This town also faced educa- 
tional problems similar to those of other 
communities in the State of Maine and 
throughout the United States, such as 
a much-needed new school. 

But this energetic town did not sit by 
and bemoan the inevitable. The towns- 
people showed their independence and 
ingenuity. They built a school with 
their own labor. Then they paid for 
the material with money raised from 
civic events. And now they are salt- 
ing away a little money for the future. 
The town has a new school, debt free. 

Here is a town which did not wait 
around to see if it was to receive a hand- 
out from the Federal Government to 
build a school. 

Other Maine communities are also 
taking care of their school building 
problems. When school opens next fall, 
there will be less than 200 of the so- 
called one-room schools opening. This 
is a drop of some 400 little schools in 
just 10 years. 

I am sure that other towns and their 
residents throughout the country feel 
that they do not have to depend on the 
Federal Government to provide proper 
educational facilities for their children. 

I would like to salute the people of 
Bowdoinham, and submit this editorial 
published in the July 6, 1961, edition of 
the Brunswick (Maine) Record: 

PRAISE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

If you don’t agree that independence and 
ingenuity are Maine qualities, then study 
the case of Bowdoinham. Here is a town 
that needed a new school, decided to build 
it, and did so in short order without putting 
the town into debt for 20 years or more. 

Bowdoinham people contributed most of 
the labor it took to build the building, and 
then they took on the job Of paying the bills 
for material. They did this with funds raised 
at their annual Fourth of July Chicken Bar- 
becue, of which this week’s was the eighth. 

This one was a little special, however. It 
was the first which was making money for 
the future, not the past. The Community 
School was all paid for last year. The people 
of Bowdoinham have a right to be proud, 
and have earned the congratulations due 
them. 





Hanford Nuclear Power Proposal 
Defective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, five edi- 
torials from other parts of south- 
ern California have come to my atten- 
tion opposing the Hanford nuclear power 
scheme which would cost the taxpayers 
$95 million. They expréss serious con- 
cern about this proposed addition of 
electric facilites at Hanford. I would 
like to insert them in the Recorp for the 
thoughtful consideration of every Mem- 
ber of this body: 
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{From the Fullerton (Calif.) News, June 7, 
1961] 


Wuy Tus WASTE? 


The reckless abandon with which Govern- 
ment agencies spend the people’s money is 
reflected in a proposal before Congress to 
appropriate $95 million to build a 600,000- 
kilowatt steam-electric generating facility 
at the plutonium production reactor under 
construction at Hanford, Wash. 

The project is totally unnecessary. Idle 
plant capacity of more than 400,000 kilo- 
watts has been reported by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which would market 
the Hanford power. An agreement with 
the Canadian Government on Columbia 
River development will increase available 
power in the area by another 2,600,000 
kilowatts. 

Why should the Federal Government (1) 
waste more tax millions, and (2) intrude it- 
self into competition with privately owned, 
taxpaying electric utilities already serving 
the area and investing in future expansion? 

The answer is obvious. This project, 
along with others as illogically conceived, 
should be rejected by our lawmakers in 
Washington. 





[From the San Marino (Calif.) Tribune, 
June 15, 1961] 


ANOTHER PASSAMAQUODDY? 


Expenditure of $95 million to install 
700,000 kilowatts of power generating capac- 
ity at the Hanford, Wash., atomic project is 
being proposed by those who want the Gov- 
ernment to get into atomic power produc- 
tion in a big way. In 1958 Congress was 
persuaded to add $25 million to a plutonium 
producing reactor to make it possible to 
add electric power production at some later 
date. Today the argument is being avanced 
that this $25 million is wasted unless we 
spend $95 million more to produce power as 
a byproduct. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
sentative Craig Hosmer, California, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, asked 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
what they thought of the proposal. Two- 
thirds replied that the expenditure would 
result in no substantial contribution to ci- 
vilian technology, and 85 percent said they 
thought power technology could better be 
advanced by spending $95 million or less on 
a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it is 
like spending money to harness the wind or 
the tides. Energy is there, in large quanti- 
ties, but its utilization requires a backward 
step in steam powerplant design instead of 
a step forward. 

But advocates of a socialized electric in- 
dustry, who are hellbent to expand Federal 
power, are for the project. 

One scientist queried by Representative 
HosMER made this observation: “It will be 
impossible to get meaningful cost statistics 
because of the way the Government keeps 
its books.” Another said: “Operation of a 
700,000 kilowatt plant has international 
prestige value, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it has $95 million worth.” 

Sounds like Passamaquoddy. 

[From the South Bay (Calif.) Daily Breeze, 
June 27, 1961] 
A Power PLAY, AND HERE We Go AGAIN 
(By Sam Stewart) 

A dim view has been taken in this space, 
of the benefits to this Nation of profligate 
spending under the guise of foreign aid, and 
of the promised advantages of Federal aid to 
education. 

The net result has been an accumulation 
of commendatory messages on the one hand, 
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and a lesser number of communcations in 
which this department has been called (1) 
irresponsible, (2) reactionary, (3) un- 
Christian, and (4) an exponent of shabby 
journalism. 

Foreign aid and Federal aid to education 
would seem to be separate subjects, and 
they are, except that they depend on one 
source for their support: namely, your old 
Uncle. 

You've heard it expressed this way: “Don’t 
worry, it- won’t cost us a cent. The Govern- 
ment pays for everything.” 

Uncle Sam is a benevolent old guy, but he 
finances his benevolences in only one way, 
and that is by tapping you and me for taxes 
in one form or another, be they income 
taxes, or luxury taxes, or temporary taxes 
which always somehow become permanent, 
like the tax on airplane tickets. 

When you stop and think about it, Uncle 
Sam doesn’t have a nickel he doesn’t get 
from us; and for all his benevolences, he’s 
pretty broke. Fact is, he’s some $290 billion 
in debt, and going deeper. 

Forgetting foreign aid and Federal aid to 
education for the moment, because they are 
only examples, let’s turn now to an idea 
some of his deep-thinking nephews have 
cooked up in the Northwest. This is the 
plan, thought up in Washington, D.C., to 
spend another $95 million on the New Pro- 
duction Reactor—NPA—at Hanford, Wash., 
to generate power as a byproduct of plu- 
tonium production. Power needs, appar- 
ently, are pretty well provided for, but some 
of Uncle’s bright nephews want to sponsor a 
sort of nuclear-powered TVA, to put it 
simply. 

Now $95 million is pretty small potatoes, 
in Federal bureaucracy, but it would be only 
a starter. And before long we would have 
another public power project nipping into 
private enterprise, boasting about its records 
because (1) nobody can figure out Federal 
bookkeeping to prove otherwise, and (2) no 
balance sheet ever shows the extent to which 
taxpayers subsidize these Federal activities. 

One of Jefferson’s idea about democracy 
was that Government should do only those 
things which individuals could not do for 
themselves. Private enterprise has been do- 
ing pretty well in supplying power, efficiency- 
wise and ratewise, and it would seem that 
the Hanford reactor could better venture 
into areas where private enterprise hasn't 
been able to delve, like converting sea water. 

Eventually—and it is a definite goal—we 
are going to get power supplied by a nation- 
wide network of TVA’s, and education pre- 
scribed by the Office of Education. It’s as 
certain as having to pay income taxes by 
April 15. 

That is, we’re going to get these things— 
and other nationalization of our private 
lives—unless we wake up to the fact that 
Uncle Sam isn’t a rich uncle and benefactor. 
We're the sole contributors to his support; 
he can’t support us. 

Creeping socialism? Hell’s bells, we’ve got 
the stuff coming at us, full gallop. 





[From the Artesia (Calif.) Advocate, June 21, 
1961] 


BiLL WOULD WEAKEN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


A congressional committee is now consid- 
ering a measure to convert the plutonium 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., to 
generate 700,000 kilowatts of electric energy. 
When the reactor was installed in 1959, $25 
million of the $145 million authorized was 
spent to make the reactor convertible to 
electric power generation at a later date. 
The measure before Congress calls for the 
expenditure of an additional $95 million for 
the steam-electric generation facilities. 

The approval and completion of such a 


. project has very serious implications in terms 


of the continued solvency of the multibil- 
lion dollar investor-owned electric utility 
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industry. Like so many of the socialistic 
programs now being introduced in Congress 
or in the planning stages of the multitudi- 
nous bureaucratic agencies, this project is 
diametrically opposite the original inten- 
tion of the act which created the agency in 
charge. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, states in part: “The development, 
use, and control of atomic energy shall be 
so as to promote world peace, improve the 
general welfare, increase the standard of liv- 
ing and strengthen free competition in pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

In addition to representing a waste of 
nearly $100 million of the taxpayers’ money, 
since there is currently an electrical surplus 
in the Pacific Northwest, the Bonneville 
Power Administration alone having a surplus 
capacity of 400,000 kilowatts, this proposal 
in addition would set a very dire precedent 
by providing federally financed and built 
steam plants outside of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority area. This precedent would 
give impetus to the already declared desires 
of Clyde T. Ellis, General Manager of the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative As- 
sociation, who is desirous of having the REA 
construct steam-electric generation plants 
in various sections of the country. 





[From the Newport Harbor (Calif.) News 
Press, June 23, 1961] 


MorE FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Once again the Federal Government is try- 
ing to encroach upon the business that 
makes it possible for the Government to 
exist. U.S. bureaucrats suckered the Con- 
gress for $145 million to build a plutonium 
reactor in Hanford, Wash., and now are try- 
ing to extract $90 million more to convert 
the heat energy of the plant to electric 
energy. 

This program is in an area where electric 
energy is already surplus. 

This move would be a crushing blow to 
private industries, yes even to the home 
owners and farmers in desparate need to 
convert sea water for domestic use. 

Liberal congressmen are advocating now a 
power transmission system in the West which 
would be a questionable parallel to the TVA 
across the country. 

The State of California has paid $175 mil- 
lion into the subsidy of the TVA. There is 
not one whit of benefit. Power companies 
in the West have done monumental jobs 
toward providing the needs, current, pro- 
jected, and planned for the West. 

We need water. Sea water can be con- 
verted and is being converted at Freeport on 
the gulf coast. U.S. Government is subsi- 
dizing Freeport. 

For plutonium or other atomic experimen- 
tation we here in Orange County can pro- 
vide the need, the raw product, the outlet 
for the product and a powerful lot of help 
toward a sea water recovery project. If Fed- 
eral subsidies there must be—that might well 
be in areas of usefulness rather than in ef- 
forts to create power where it is not needed. 
We need water. Converted sea water or 
sewage water. 





General MacArthur: Symbol of Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5 there appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune a fine article on the U.S. 
contribution to democratic government 


on the other side of the Pacific, through 

the genius of Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 

MacARTHUR IN PHILIPPINES: Most USEFUL 
RovING ENVOY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—Of all the roving 
ambassadors who have gone abroad, none 
has produced so profound and useful an 
impression in behalf of the United States as 
has Gen. Douglas MacArthur this week in 
the Philippines. 

“A sentimental journey” is what the re- 
tired commander of America’s Armed Forces 
in the Far East during World War II called 
his trip on the occasion of the 15th anni- 
versary of Philippine independence. The 
outpouring of millions of emotion-filled 
citizens of the Philippines proved that the 
ties between the two countries are stronger 
than ever. This was a tribute to America 
as well as to its old soldier. 

The example to the world is a significant 
one. For it was the United States which, 
over a period of years, helped to educate and 
train a whole generation of leaders for the 
new republic. No better illustration of how 
to deal with colonialism could be given in 
the modern world. It contrasts with the 
failure of various European nations to train 
their colonies in Africa for self-government. 
What a travesty on fair play that the United 
States, which liberated first Cuba and then 
the Philippines, should still be chastised as 
imperialistic by certain orators and organs 
in Latin America, 


A TIMELY REMINDER 


General MacArthur’s trip, therefore, is a 
timely reminder of the record of the United 
States, which sacrificed the lives of many of 
its soldiers to secure the freedom of both 
the Philippines and Cuba following the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. 

General MacArthur’s wise counsel and 
careful handling of the American occupation 
of Japan helped, moreover, to contribute to 
the setting up of a democratic government in 
Japan. It is too bad that his record was 
marred by the arbitrary recall from his en- 
tire command which he experienced at the 
hands of President Truman in 1951. 

Whatever differences there were about mili- 
tary policy in the Korean area, history will 
render the judgment that it might have been 
better to limit the recall of the general to the 
Korean command and not to have subjected 
him to the humiliation of a withdrawal also 
from Japan, where he had made such a re- 
markable success in the postwar period. 

Certainly some way to prevent the tragedy 
that surrounded the event could have been 
found. But, unhappily, impulsive men in 
the White House make mistakes which they 
live to regret someday, though they do not 
always concede that they erred. 

General MacArthur symbolizes today the 
heroism of millions of Americans who fought 
in two wars in the Far East—8,000 miles from 
home. The wars in that region have proved 
that the United States will defend its in- 
terests in any quarter of the globe and that 
it will not follow concepts of isolationism. 
Indeed, the Spanish-American War also 
proved even six decades ago that American 
forces would go as far away as the Philip- 
pines to tackle an enemy. 

General MacArthur’s visit to the Philip- 
pines is not official. He doesn’t represent 
the U.S. Government there, although the 
journey has an Official blessing and facil- 
ities of transportation were made available 
to him by our Government. 

So far as the people of the Philippines 
are concerned, they saw again the man whose 
father had served as a general in the U.S. 
Army in the days when the Philippines were 
liberated from Spain. The people saw also 
this week the same man who was in com- 
mand of American and Philippine forces in 
1941 when Japanese bombers drove them out. 
He pledged then: “I shall return.” His 
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words echoed around the world even as the 
story of his spectacular escape on a sub- 
marine was.being reported. He came back 
at the head of a victorious army in 1945 as 
his troops, aided by America’s Naval and 
Air Forces in the Far East, made the return 
possible. 
HIS LAST VISIT? 

General MacArthur is 81 years old and 
doubts that he will ever see the Philippines 
again. But the record of an American 
soldier who stood up bravely under the most 
discouraging circumstances and steadfastly 
promised to rescue the people of the Philip- 
pines will live long in the memory of all 
peoples in the Far East. It is a record of 
Aemricanism—of courage, of kindliness té- 
ward the citizens of the Philippines, and of 
wisdom in administering the delicate task 
of a military occupation of Japan. 

It is always easy to speak of what might 
have been. Had General MacArthur’s ad- 
vice been followed by President Truman with 
respect to the bombing of the Red Chinese 
bases in 1950, the Communists might never 
have gotten North Korea, and a telling blow 
might have been struck against Communist 
aggression in the Far East. The saddest 
words of tongue or pen are indeed, “it might 
have been.” 





Resumption of Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems facing the 
United States is whether we should re- 
sume atomic-hydrogen weapon testing. 
Answers to the most important argu- 
ments against resumption of tests ap- 
pears in a featured article in the July 
17 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
These answers were prepared by my col- 
league the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE Case FOR ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 
STATES 


(To test new weapons again—or not to 
test—is moving to top position among de- 
cisions pressing in on President Kennedy. 

(Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California, in a key position as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and as a friend of Kennedy, is among those 
pressing for a decision to resume testing. 
His views, based on years of dealing with” 
matters of national security, are shared by 
many top military men and members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

(In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are stated 
and answered by Chairman HOLIrimz.p.) 

Argument: We should not resume tesi- 
ing nuclear weapons because Russia and the 
United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now. 

Answer: This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

Reason? It ignores the problem of delivery 
of such weapons. Quantities of nuclear 
weapons in hands of either United States or 
Russia could be meaningless unless they are 
related directly to modern, sophisticated de- 
livery systems. 
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As an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact, 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles—or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptors planes. 
Missiles launched from planes, and armed 
with relatively small nuclear warheads and 
electronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC (Stra- 
tegic Air Command) bomber planes. 

Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sile warheads are improving at a fantastic 
rate. Note the rate of improvement in solid- 
fuel missiles such as the Polaris and Min- 
uteman in the past 18 months. 

Argument: But atomic warheads for these 
missiles have already been developed. Any 
further improvements are bound to be mar- 

nal. 

Pein Further improvements could be 
tremendous—not marginal. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

Let me give an example, using theoretical 
warhead weights: 

A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 250 
pounds, the range could be increased to 
1,700 miles with the same amount of missile 
fuel. Reduction in weight, size and configu- 
rati of warheads requires testing, except 
in minor instances. 

The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile 
warheads which are practically invulnerable 
. to interception. 

Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon sys- 
tems which are rapidly becoming obsoles- 
cent. If we believe that an equal or slightly 
superior weapon capability in our hands is, 
or has been, a primary factor of deterrence, 
than we cannot afford to lose that deterrence 
by depending on obsolescent weapons or 
methods of delivery. 

Argument: It isn’t actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atomic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories. 

Answer: This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development. Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved be testing. 

There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today’s 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested step by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of 
missile propulsion and guidance at Cape 
Canaveral and Vandenberg missile facilities 
are conclusive as to the need of testing of 
warheads as well. 

The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are 
being proved in test after test. How naive 
and impractical and inconsistent are those 
who are satisfied with the existing state of 
nuclear warheads while they fail to protest, 
at all, testing of the basic delivery systems. 

Protests against testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be crip- 
pling in nature. It cannot remove the 
danger of war; it can only increase the dan- 
ger of defeat by a determined and ruthless 
opponent. 

Argument: We should be patient. We 
should continue negotiating with the Soviets 
in the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
can be reached. 

Answer: We have been patient. We have 
negotiated for 33 months. During this 
period only minor concessions have been 
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made by the Soviets to our request for an 
adequate inspection and detection system, 
to prevent possible cheating. 

On the first meeting in March of this year, 
the Soviets nullified all previous concessions 
by advancing a demand for the troika prin- 
ciple of administering the agreement. 

The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 
ment for a one-man neutral administrator 
and demanded a three-man administration, 
each to have the right to veto any action of 
the international inspection team. Since 
one of the three would be a Soviet repre- 
sentative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances of 
an equitable administration of any provi- 
sion of a treaty agreement were destroyed 
by the Soviets. 

Argument: The only alternative is to walk 
out—and that would give Russia a propa- 
ganda victory. 

Answer: Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
is not the only choice. Notwithstanding 
the futility of our negotiations, I agree that 
we should continue to negotiate or be will- 
ing to negotiate. 

However, we should no longer be bound 
by our voluntary moratorium during the 
time of future negotiations. 

We should not walk out on the negotia- 
tions, neither should we tie our hands on 
nuclear weapons testing for strength and 
security. 

Argument: (a) The Soviets are not testing 
secretly; (b) the Soviets are testing secretly. 

Answer: Neither of these statements can 
be proved by the United States. It is pre- 
cisely because we do not know the answers, 
and because the Soviets will not agree to an 
adequate system of detection which would 
give us firm answers, that we face the grave 
decision. 

Argument: If the United States and Brit- 
ain resume testing, then the Soviets will 
resume testing. 

Answer: This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If 
the assumption is not true, then they would 
not resume, they would continue. 

On the other hand, if they have honored 
the moratorium and have not been secretly 
testing, we will start out at the same rela- 
tive position we were in 33 months ago. 
Our course of action will not be based on 
ignorance of our opponent’s actions, but on 
proven procedures for improving our capa- 
bility to deter war. 

Argument: The Soviets have more to gain 
by resuming nuclear tests than the United 
States and Britain. 

Answer: This argument is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets have not been 
secretly testing during the 33-month mora- 
torium. The assumption therefore must be 
evaluated. It can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, because we lack dependable informa- 
tion. 

If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the be- 
ginning of the moratorium. 

If they have not been secretly testing, then 
it is reasonable to assume that the same gap 
exists today as we believe existed at the be- 
ginning of the moratorium. Assuming this 
latter situation, we then must evaluate our 
respective technological capabilities. On this 
point, I see no reason for doubting our own 
capability. The record of the past proves 
that we have had a superior capability in 
both quality and diverse types of nuclear 
weapons. 

Undoubtedly the Soviets will improve their 
weapons technology whether their testing is 
secret or open. Because we lack information 
as to the present status of their nuclear- 
weapon technology, we can only speculate as 
to the relative gain in the future between 
the Soviets and ourselves. 

In a contest of this type, I have confidence 
in the ability of the United States and Brit- 
ain to maintain any lead in weaponry that 
we may now have. 
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Argument: If tests are resumed, people all 
over the world will be alarmed and blame the 
United States. 

Answer: There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several factors, 
some of which can be modified by the skill 
we exercise in presenting our case to world 
opinion. Some factors are beyond our con- 
trol. 

The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
entation. He should give a brief rasumé 
of our patient negotiations over the 33- 
month time period. He should then explain 
the continuous refusal of the Soviets to ac- 
cept any basic agreement which would give 
us assurance against secret violation. 

The people should be given the facts re- 
garding the need for improvement of existing 
weapons and the probability of revolutionary 
weapons development. The basic factor for 
resumption, of course, would be the mainte- 
nance of our position of military strength in 
the interest of deterrence and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets. Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their rejec- 
tion of United States and British concessions 
have caused growing doubt as to their sin- 
cerity. The recent “troika” proposal in the 
United Nations and the Geneva Conferences 
has worked to their disadvantage before the 
bar of world opinion. 

In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the 
preservation of our national security, we 
must be willing to accept criticism from 
those who are not responsible for our na- 
tional safety and who, in most instances, 
are misinformed or uninformed on the rea- 
sons for making the decision. 

Argument: Fallout from nuclear-weapons 
testing by the United States, the Soviets, and 
possibly other nations, will contaminate the 
atmosphere and be harmful to people. 

Answer: The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would involve 
contamination of the world’s atmosphere. 

Tests which are necessary to improve ex- 
isting weapons, or prove the principle of new 
and possibly revolutionary weapons, can be 
conducted in underground cavities, thereby 
solving the problem of atmospheric contami- 
nation. 

Each sovereign nation determines its own 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The 
present test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, andthe USS.R. The 
fact that the negotiations were being held 
did not prevent France from conducting 
atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara Desert. 

It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from test- 
ing atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage. 





Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the following editorial, which ap- 
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peared in the New York Daily News this 

morning will alert us further to the 

dangers we face through this adminis- 

tration’s toying with Outer Mongolia. 
LAUGH OFF 33,000 DEAD? 


After years of disdaining Outer Mongolia 
as the Soviet Russian puppet state that it is, 
the U.S. Government is suddenly making 
gestures toward diplomatic recognition of 
Outer Mongolia. 

The object is alleged to be to set up a test 
of the godforsaken dump’s ability or other- 
wise to make decisions independently of the 
Kremlin. 

Why the Kennedy administration should 
want such a test when it already knows the 
answer is beyond us. 

The Outer Mongolia funny business has 
stirred up grave worries in a nation whose 
friendship for the United States was proved 
long ago. We refer to Formosa—Taiwan— 
Free China—under the presidency of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Free China’s government is increasingly 
afraid of a doublecross that would bring 
about in some devious and dishonest way 
the admission of slave China to the United 
Nations. By slave China, we mean Red 
China, under Mao Tse-tung and Chou En- 
lai. 

U.S. U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson long 
ago whined in public that he was “afraid” 
Red China’s eventual admission to the U.N. 
was “inevitable.” 

DOUBLECROSS IN THE WORKS? 


Chester Bowles, a big shot in President 
Kennedy’s State Department, has often 
talked of seeking fresh perspectives on slave 
China, 

A trial balloon went up in Washington the 
other day (and was shot down a few days 
later) about how the administration was 
thinking of offering Red China admission to 
the U.N. on terms which Red China wouldn’t 
accept. That would put the blame for its 
continued nonmembership on Red China. 
But nothing was said as to what would hap- 
pen if slave China should accept such an 
offer. 

All these moves, rumors and doubletalk 
are hurting our alliance with Free China. 

Matters weren’t improved last week, either, 
when Washington called home U.S. Am- 
bassador Everett F. Drumright from Formosa 
for what were described as routine consulta- 
tions. 

The alliance with Free China is one of 
the most valuable of such hookups that 
the United States has. 

As Gen. Douglas MacArthur pointed out 
long ago, the big island is an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier right in the middle of our 
far-Pacific defense line. Nowadays, its out- 
post islands of Quemoy and Matsu are forti- 
fied in such a way as to make Gibraltar 
look sick. 

Quemoy and Matsu respectively plug the 
big Chinese mainland ports of Amoy and 
Foochow against the possibility of Red 
China’s mounting an invasion attempt on 
Formosa from either of those ports. 

If we were to loosen any important ties 
with Chiang Kai-shek, or toss him to the 
wolves as some of our hotter liberals would 
like to do, we would in all likelihood tear 
an irreparable hole in our Pacific defense 
line. 

Should we consent to Red China’s admis- 
sion to the U.N., or give it diplomatic recog- 
nition, or both, we would laugh off our 
33,000 fighting men killed in the Korean 
War, mostly by savage Chinese Red “volun- 
teers,” to say nothing of American warriors 
still rotting in Chinese Red jails. 

We would suggest that all News readers 
who feel as we do on this subject bombard 
their Senators and Representatives with de- 
mands that they oppose, in every way they 
can, U.S. recognition of Red China and Outer 
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Mongolia or the admission of either of 
those areas to the U.N. 

If you want to go further into this sub- 
ject, or do some work, in addition to let- 
terwriting, toward preventing any dirty Far 
East doublecrosses, get in touch with the 
Committee of One Million, 79 Madison Ave- 
nue, Suite 909, New York 16, N.Y.; Murray 
Hill 5-0190. 

This committee against any appeasement 
of Red China pulls no punches, and cus- 
tomarily gets results. 





Foreign Aid: Persuasive Reasons 
for Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond, in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, summarizes the important 
reasons why Congress should respond to 
the President’s recommendations in the 
field of foreign aid. Mr. Drummond’s 
article follows: 

FOREIGN AID—PERSUASIVE REASONS 
FOR APPROVAL 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


There are fresh and powerful reasons for 
Congress to pass the administration’s eco- 
nomic aid program. — 

But President Kennedy’s proposals to 
carry forward and to improve upon past 
measures to assist underdeveloped countries 
are having difficulty with Congress, exactly 
as did the Eisenhower program. 

The reason is the same—a foreign-aid pro- 
gram, however vital to the national interest, 
has no voter constituency to demand its pas- 
sage and no domestic pressure group to 
influence Congressmen. 

Congress can be brought to appropriate 
billions of dollars year after year to subsi- 
dize farmers in part because U.S. farmers 
are voters; the farm program has a domestic 
constituency. But the economic aid pro- 
gram has to be advanced solely on its merits, 
sold on its merits, and approved on its merits 
with individual Congressmen, knowing full 
well that they are not likely to be rewarded 
at the polls for their approval and possibly 
will be punished. This is why it takes po- 
litical courage and a devotion to the na- 
tional interest for Congressmen to approve 
large appropriations for economic aid. 

The case for passage of the President’s 
economic aid program is rational, realistic, 
and, I believe, persuasive. The heart of it is 
this: 

1. Those who plead that the United States 
should take the initiative in the cold war 
and not just react against the Communists, 
are most often the opponents of the aid pro- 
gram. But economic aid is a prime example 
of U.S. initiative. We were first to use eco- 
nomic aid as a means of shielding the un- 
derdeveloped nations from Communist take- 
over. Economic aid is not a defensive coun- 
terthrust to Communist action. It is taking 
the initiative in the very best sense. At a 
time when the Soviets are paying us the un- 
willing compliment of copying it in their 
own peculiar way, those who most strongly 
urged that we take the offensive, are urging 
that we abandon one of the best means of 
mounting the offensive. The aid program 
is an invaluable tool in the cold war because 
it helps nations win a self-sustaining rate 
of economic growth. 
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2. The best provision in the new aid pro- 
gram is the long-term financing which per- 
mits long-term planning for the most effec- 
tive use of aid dollars. Economic develop- 
ment is a long-term process and a country 
needs reasonable assurance of aid not just 
for 12 months, but for several years in order 
to develop a workable program. 

Furthermore, for those most critical of the 
administration of the aid program to deny 
the means of long-range planning through 
long-range financing is to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the best means of correcting past 
mistakes. Let us recognize that the Govern- 
ment leaders in the less developed countries 
are politicians—as they are in the United 
States. If they are going to put into effect 
what may be politically difficult internal re- 
forms and programs for social and economic 
justice, we should help arm them with the 
politically valuable argument that we are 
ready to commit ourselves to long-term pro- 
grams of aid calculated to achieve substan- 
tial progress. 

To authorize the Government to borrow 
money from the Treasury, in amounts speci- 
fied by Congress, to make development loans 
to underdeveloped countries—this does not 
deprive Congress of any control over the 
program. It increases control since _Con- 
gress will have a quarterly review of past 
programs and a quarterly opportunity to 
examine new plans—and stop them if Con- 
gress so desires. 

3. When the economic aid program is ad- 
vocated as vital to the national interest by 
President Kennedy, President Eisenhower, 
and President Truman, and by every presi- 
dential nominee since the start of the cold 
war—Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Richard Nixon—Congress ought to ponder 
very hard before striking it down. Approval 
was never more urgent than now. 





Spending Tourist Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 27, the Wall Street Journal 
made editorial comment on the adminis- 
tration-sponsored proposal to lower the 
duty-free allowance for American tour- 
ists from $500 to $100 which passed this 
House on May 17. It points to the same 
fallacies which were brought to light in 
the minority views which accompanied 
House Report No. 384. Both the effec- 
tiveness and the wisdom of this proposal 
are open to sincere question and I would 
commend to my colleagues a reading of 
this editorial and a rereading of the 
minority views of House Report No. 384. 

OnE LEss KEEPSAKE 

The other afternoon we went down to 
wish bon voyage to some young friends sail- 
ing for Europe. We came back wishing 
President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon could have joined the party. 

These two gentlemen have just about per- 
suaded Congress that they afe going to save 
the dollar by cutting the tourist’s duty-free 
allowance from $500 to $100. The theory is 
simple. Tourists will spend less money buy- 
ing keepsakes in Venice. That will reduce 
the outflow of dollars and so shrink this 
country’s balance-of-payments deficit which 
continues to threaten the dollar’s value in 
world markets. 
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Well, one trouble with this lovely theory, 
as we were reminded the other day, is that 
most people who go to Europe aren’t rich 
people, like the Kennedy’s and the Dillons. 
For most of them it is a once-in-a-lifetime 
dream. 

There were nearly a thousand people on 
this single tourist-class ship, off to see the 
. bright lights of Paris.or the ruins of Rome, 

and they were about equally divided among 
young college students, newlyweds, and el- 
derly couples for whom this tour represented 
years of savings. For all these people, un- 
like some in Washington, a dollar is hard to 
come by and not lightly spent. Most of them 
don't intend to buy $500 worth of souvenirs 
anyway. So at best the savings over the 
customs counter are exaggerated. 

But even those who can afford it are 
already outfoxing Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Dillon. Student, honeymoner, or grey- 
haired couple, nearly all are seeing Europe 
on something almost forgotten in Washing- 
ton, a carefully thought-out budget. The 
junior from Wellesley may be going on a 
thousand dollars of father’s money; Aunt 
Bessie and Uncle John may have saved up 
three times that much for their sight of the 
world. But however much it is that’s ear- 
marked “Europe,” that’s what it’s going to 
be. 

If the Governments says they must spend 
$400 less on Italian neckties or French per- 
fume—well, the travel agent can add a few 
days to the stay in Rome or the young people 
can just make the night lights of Paris a 
little brighter. Neither Uncle John nor 
father need expect to save a dollar from be- 
ing left somewhere over the sea. 

Nor need Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Dillon ex- 
pect to save the dollar that way. Already 
they delude everybody with the pretense that 
the trouble is tourist shopping abroad, a 
tiny drop compared with the gallons of dol- 
lars poured out by the Government itself. 
And a day among the real tourists would dis- 
illusion them about this new regulation. 

When that is adopted, all that will have 
been done will be to prevent some students, 
honeymooners and grey-haired couples from 
spending their travel savings the way they 
want to. Kindly Government will still let 
them, for the time being, have their mem- 
ories of Venice—just see to it, in the name of 
the Nation’s good, that they bring back 
one less keepsake to help remember how it 
was. 





Study by National Science Foundation of 
National Needs in Scientific Research 
and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the National Science Founda- 
tion has just concluded the study of our 
national needs in scientific research and 
education during the next 10 years. 

This study shows that we must treble 
our investment in scientific education 
and research in the universities in order 
to meet our scientific needs for this cru- 
cial forthcoming decade. This invest- 
ment which may cost a total of over $10 
billion will be in teachers, buildings, 
equipment, and supporting costs. 

The price is steep. But, as the report 
said, only through “superior quality of 
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our scientists and engineers can we 
maintain effective leadership in helping 
other nations as well as ours to achieve 
the great cultural practical values of this 
scientific era.” 

Legislation to provide aid to all levels 
of education to this country is now before 
both Houses of Congress. Although 
much more will have to be done in the 
future years to meet the needs that the 
National Science Foundation outlines, 
these bills will be the initial steps that 
must be taken to fulfill the demands 
posed by the Foundation’s report. I hope 
that all Members of Congress will keep 
in mind these demands in making their 
decisions on these bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent outline of the National Science 
Foundation’s report by John Finney, 
which appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times be printed in the REcorRp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Scrence Stupy Urces TREBLED OUTLAY 
IN DECADE 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—The United States 
was advised today that it must treble invest- 
ments in scientific education and research in 
the universities if it is to meet its scientific 
needs over the next 10 years. It was told 
that it must insure an opportunity for every 
interested student to become a scientist or 
engineer. 

These conclusions were contained in a 
major policy study by the National Science 
Foundation assessing the national needs in 
scientific research and education during the 
next 10 years. The report, entitled “Invest- 
ing in Scientific Progress,” was made public 
today by the foundation. By law, the foun- 
dation is charged with developing “a na- 
tional policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences.” 

KENNEDY HAILS REPORT 

In a letter to Dr. Alan T. Waterman, direc- 
tor of the foundation, President Kennedy 
said the report made “a valuable contribu- 
tion in helping to relate the Nation’s re- 
quirements for support of scientific research 
and education to our intellectual potential.” 

The report, the President said, makes clear 
that the Nation has a major challenge to 
realize to the fullest the potential of those 
young people who are expected to show the 
desire and capacity to become scientists in 
the next decade. 

“The realization of this goal is vital to our 
national security and welfare. It will re- 
quire the sustained efforts of all those in 
the Nation who are concerned with the 
quality of our science and engineering edu- 
cation and with the strength of American 
science and technology.” 

Both the report and the President empha- 
sized that the Nation’s scientific progress 
was “the responsibility of everyone.” The 
report, however also maintained that the 
Federal Government had “a special responsi- 
bility for leadership” and must assume an 
increasing proportion of the support of sci- 
ence over the next decade. 

The objective of the 30-page report was to 
put forth a national goal for scientific prog- 
ress and show, in terms of men, money, and 
equipment what it would take to reach this 
goal. 

The report is a detailed sequel to a report 
entitled “Scientific Pregress, the Universities 
and the Federal Government,” issued last 
November by the President’s Science Advi- 
sory Committee. Taken together, along with 
more detailed foundation studies to follow, 
the two reports will become basic policy 
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documents within the Government for plan- 
ning the Nation’s scientific and technolog- 
ical expansion. 

COST PUT AT $10 BILLION 


The key point in both the reports was the 
necessity for expanding and improving 
scientific education and research in the uni- 
versities if the Nation is to produce a suffi- 
ciently large and sufficiently well trained 
new generation of scientists and engineers. 
The cost of this necessary expansion was 
placed at more than $10 billion during the 
next decade. 

In the current fiscal year, it is estimated 
$3 billion was spent in colleges and univer- 
sities for science and engineering education 
and for basic research. The report recom- 
mends that this annual investment should 
grow to at least $8,200 million by 1970. 

Throughout the report runs the under- 
lying theme that the keystone to the Na- 
tion’s scientific progress is the college and 
graduate education of scientists and engi- 
neers and the research that is integral with 
that education. 

Building on this theme, the report reaches 
this conclusion as one of its principal recom- 
mendations: 

If the Nation is to achieve total effec- 
tive fulfillment of its scientific potential, 
then every young person who shows the 
desire and the capacity to become a scientist 
should be insured the opportunity to do so. 

To insure adequate opportunity for scien- 
tific education, however, the report said, 
“much more is needed—more teachers, more 
buildings, more equipment, and more sup- 
porting costs.” 

On the basis of the upward trend over the 
last 30 years, the report estimated, the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers should almost 
double in the next decade, from 1,400,000 in 
1960 to about 2,500,000 in 1970. Also, the 
number of scientists and engineers holding 
doctorate degrees should increase from 87,000 
to 168,000 by 1970. 

The report cautions, however, that in view 
of the population growth in the rest of the 
world, the United States cannot hope to com- 
pete in sheer number of scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Only through “superior quality of our sci- 
entists and engineers,” it said, “can we main- 
tain effective leadership in helping other 
nations as well as ourselves to achieve the 
great cultural and practical values of this 
scientific era.” 

To keep step with the expanding scientific 
activity and to insure the needed superior 
quality, the report gave this analysis of what 
would be required in terms of teachers, 
buildings, equipment, and support of basic 
research in the universities. 


TEACHERS 


To handle the increasing enrollment of 
students in science and engineering, expected 
to reach 1,130,000 by 1970, the number of 
scientists and engineers teaching will have 
to increase from the present 100,000 to 175,- 
000 and the number doing basic research 
rise from 45,000 to 85,000. This will require 
an increase in salaries from the present 
$1,145 to $3,070 million. 


BUILDINGS 


During the next 10 years an investment 
of about $3,500 million will be required in 
classrooms to handle the expanding enroll- 
ment. At present, there is a $500 million 
shortage in laboratory buildings for basic 
research in colleges and universities. To fill 
this shortage and meet projected require- 
ments will cost about $2,800 million during 
the decade. 

EQUIPMENT 


An average expenditure of $200 million a 
year will be required for the next 10 years 
for teaching equipment and apparatus. 
Spending on equipment for basic research 
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should rise from the present $30 to $180 mil- 
lion by 1970. 


SUPPORTING COSTS 


Supporting costs, such as salaries, operat- 
ing expenses, textbooks, and overhead, will 
rise from $1,900 million in 1961 to $5 billion 
in 1970. Support for basic research in the 
universities should increase from $760 to 
about $2,200 million. 

To finance these rising costs, the report 
said, all sectors of the Nation—such as State 
and local governments and private indus- 
try—must increase their support of science 
during the coming decade. It said, how- 
ever, that “the proportion furnished by the 
Federal Government must rise.’’ 

“Because science affects the Nation as a 
whole and because some things must be 
done now to insure the Nation’s well-being 
in the future,” it said, “the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility for leader- 
ship. 

“It includes identifying the needs, finding 
out what must be done first, encouraging 
widespread support, and providing funds 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere at the 
time they are needed.” 





Federal Aid and Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ray- 
mond Moley, in his article in Sunday’s 
New York Herald Tribune, discusses one 
of the uses presently being made of 
Federal aid. 

RAYMOND MOLEY ON AID AND COLOSSAL NERVE 


Inasmuch as the Federal bureaucracy has 
been incompetent in administering the mil- 
lions already given for school aid, it would 
seem to have colossal nerve to come before 
Congress with a demand to administer the 
billions involved in the plan now pending 
in the House of Representatives. 

One of the arguments for Federal school 
aid is that the Federal Government has been 
spending our money for limited school aid 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and its Office of Education. 

The officer responsible for checking Fed- 
eral programs, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, issued a devastating re- 
port on this subject on June 12 of this year. 
It certainly denied any Federal claim to 
superior wisdom and efficiency in spending 
funds. 

More than 10 years ago, the 81st Congress 
enacted a law, amended several times since, 
to provide assistance to school districts 
which, under the defense effort, have been 
required to care for more than a normal 
number of schoolchildren. This program is 
called school assistance in federally affected 
areas. 

The pertinent language in the law states 
that monetary grants shall be made to such 
school districts based upon the following 
requirement: 

“The estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children whose mem- 
bership results directly from activities of 
the United States (carried on either directly 
or through a contractor) .” 

Since 1950, $948 million has been spent 
under this legislation. 

The Comptroller General found after ex- 
amination that the instructions issued were 
so loose that data submitted by districts 
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applying for aid were considered sufficient, 
with little or no independent checking. 

Companies having defense or Government 
contracts were supposed to provide an indi- 
cation of the extent to which children of 
parents employed by such conpanies were to 
be the beneficiaries. But the statements of 
the number of employees as provided by 
school districts were accepted as adequate 
evidence of need. Under this practice, all 
the children of all employees of companies 
which had only minor Federal contracts were 
counted as an abnormal addition to the 
school load. 

It would seem that prudent administration 
of such large sums would take into con- 
sideration the increase in the number of 
children of employees directly concerned 
with the proportion of Federal business done 
by that company. 

But this was not done. The report of 
the Comptroller General says that the Of- 
fice of Education’s instructions “did not in- 
clude guides or standards to assist the field 
representatives to arrive at appropriate con- 
clusions.” 

The Compiroller General’s report says also 
that “no instructions were provided to the 
school districts on how to determine that 
industries or installations were engaged in 
Federal activities directly or through a con- 
tractor. There was no guide given as to the 
types of goods or materials produced or sold 
by contractors that would qualify them as 
defense plants. 

This program is up for more money now 
and is tied in with the rest of the school aid 
plans. 

The cynical move of this administration 
to pressure Members of the House to vote for 
all school aid is shown by a release of figures 
showing which Congressmen’s districts got 
some of this loosely spent money. The re- 
lease shows 313 Members’ districts, with the 
amounts charged against each. These fig- 
ures apply specifically to the districts rep- 
resented by members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, which is presently holding up the whole 
batch of school-aid plans. 

In short, the administration is saying: 
“Vote for what we want, because look at 
what we have given your districts all these 
years.” 





Deduction of College Tuition and Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, early in 
this session of the Congress I introduced 
a proposal to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide that an individual 
may deduct amounts paid for tuition, 
fees, and books to institutions of higher 
education. This deduction would apply 
to these necessary educational expenses 
of the individual or any of his depend- 
ents. 

Up to this point, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has not seen fit to 
schedule action on my bill, H.R. 2269. 
I would like, at this point, to include as 
part of my remarks a letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. C. F. Quest, of Shako- 
pee, Minn., written in support of my pro- 
posal. Mr. Quest’s comments are of such 
a nature that I feel that they should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
here in the House and particularly to 
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the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I know of no better way 
to impress upon the committee the justi- 
fication of this proposal and the wide- 
spread support for its adoption: 

SHAKOPEE, MINN.., 

July 7, 1961. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have just received 
your latest ANCHER in Washington letter and 
read it with interest. 

For some time I have meant to write to 
you about an item in a previous copy of 
that letter in regard to tax credit for col- 
lege education expenses. My motives are 
celfish, but aren’t most? My eldest daughter, 
one of seven children, has just graduated 
from high school with highest honors. She 
has applied for college scholarships and has 
received two, both honorary. She is told 
that her father’s resources are sufficient for 
her education. That might be, but two more 
children follow her in successive years to 
college. Current costs per year are over 
$2,000. This will be quite an annual load 
in 1963 particularly since this money comes 
after taxes, Federal and Minneosta, of about 
a third. Although we educate our children 
primarily for their own advantage, their ad- 
vancent also accrues to the human resources 
of the Nation and accordingly I feel such ex- 
pense deserves a tax credit. 

She intends to go to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, a privately supported school. We could 
send her to the University of Minnesota for 
less cost to me. I went there and received 
a good education. But what I don’t pay to 
the University of Minnesota comes from the 
State taxpayers since an education there 
costs as much to provide as anywhere else. 

Certainly, a calm and considerate analysis, 
all politics aside, would show that a tax 
credit for college expenses is justified. 

I hope that something can be done to 
move such a bill through Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. F. QUEST, 
Shakopee Foundry Co. 





Africa: Challenge of Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 30, at the graduating exercises at 
Southeastern High School, Hammond, 
La., Jonathan Charles Bickham deliv- 
ered an inspiring salutary address en- 
titled “Africa: Challenge of Today.” 
While I did not have the good fortune 
of attending these exercises, I am giad 
that his excellent address has been called 
to my attention so that I can in turn in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to same. His 
address follows: 

AFRICA: CHALLENGE OF TODAY 

In this year of 1961, it is necessary that 
we, as responsible citizens, study the situa- 
tion of new Africa. In a recent issue of 
Look, President Kennedy expressed this 
opinion on Africa: “No area deserves more 
of our knowledge and attention while get- 
ting so little of it.” Well spoken, for the vast 
potential of black Africa today can be the 
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backing of world power in the future, if it 
is properly developed. 

Resources found in these nations range 
from cocoa, bananas, and fish, to copper, dia- 
monds, cobalt, uranium, and bauxite. Vis- 
ualize clearly the signficance of these coun- 
tries to the United States and to Russia. 

Until 1957, many diplomats regarded black 
Africa as merely an extension of Europe. 
However, in March of 1957 Ghana won its 
independence from Britain and created a 
freedom movement which has given birth to 
more than 20 nations in Africa. 

In order to formulate an opinion on new 
Africa and to obtain the background neces- 
sary for understanding future policies con- 
cerning Africa, let us review certain events 
in three of the African countries: Guinea, 
Liberia, and Nigeria. 

The necessity for immediate action by the 
West in black Africa may be well-illustrated 
by a study of Guinea. In 1958 Guinea won 
its freedom by rejecting the De Gaulle con- 
stitution. Upon granting independence, the 
French left entirely. With them went the 
maps of the country, police arms and uni- 
forms, and the records of the nation. In 
his dilemma, President Sekou Toure ap- 
pealed to the United States for aid. To this 
day, the United States has never acknowl- 
edged this plea. 

But Russia happily came to the aid of 
Guinea, perhaps with an eye on the rich 
deposits of iron ore and bauxite or the port 
on Conakry, located in a position from which 
submarines based there can dominate the 
Atlantic. 

In order to sustain his country, Toure 
wanted capital from the United States to use 
in developing the resources of Guinea. He 
appealed to the International Cooperation 
Administration (formerly the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration), our agency for con- 
ducting foreign aid programs, for technicians 
who never went. In the meantime, the 
Communists were firmly entrenching them- 
selves in Guinea. 

By this time the Communists controlled 
the mines and the airports and had re- 
routed to the East the bulk of the trade 
formerly going to the West. By shrewd 
maneuvers, the Communists had replaced the 
franc in Guinea with currency which is 
worthless except in trade with the East. 
This demonetarization put Guinea eco- 
nomically at the mercy of the Communists. 


Today in Guinea, we may find Russian, 
East German, and Chinese technicians. We 
can see the workers enlarging runways so 
that Soviet jets may connect Black Africa 
with Moscow. Now under construction are 
a printing plant and a radio station capable 
of indoctrinating the natives populating 22 
percent of the land area of the world with 
anti-American propaganda. 

The United States has at its command 
one mighty weapon which the Soviets do not 
possess, private enterprise. Is private en- 
terprise better than our foreign aid? Many 
may agree that our foreign aid program has, 
in many cases, failed to win for us the 
friendship or the support of nations that we 
have aided. As for private enterprise, let us 
see how it has helped to develop the country 
of Liberia. 

The Liberia of today is a far cry from the 
Liberia of yesterday. Only a generation ago, 
99 out of 100 of the people were illiterate 
tribesmen. There were no roads in Liberia, 
and exports amounted to $4 million. In 
1959 Liberia boasted 1,500 miles of roads, 
5,000 cars, mammoth plantations, 30 air- 
strips, 19 radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
stations, and exports amounting to $6 mil- 
lion. The policy of the government, headed 
by President Willium Vacanrat Shadrach 
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Tubman, is that of genuine friendship for 
the United States and a cool “no thank you” 
for Soviet Russia. 

The prosperity of Liberia and its pro- 
American attitude are an outgrowth of pri- 
vate enterprise, which began in 1926 when 
Henry Firestone lent Liberia $2 million be- 
cause he thought the country could grow 
rubber trees. Although slavery was com- 
mon during this period, Firestone’s labor 
recruiters delighted that natives with their 
offers. Steady wages, rice below cost, free 
education, free hospitals, and free housing 
enticed many natives from the bush. Since 
this time, 259 square miles of land has been 
cleared and 10 million rubber trees have 
been raised. Liberia now has the largest 
and most modern rubber processing plant 
in the world. 

Firestone not only created the rubber in- 
dustry in Liberia but also improved agricul- 
ture, developed cattle that can withstand the 
tsetse fly, established banks, built hospitals, 
and, most important, founded schools to 
quench the thirst of the masses for knowl- 
edge. 

American business is successful because it 
helps bring understanding between men. 
With understanding comes respect and later, 
friendship. 

We must not think that if the United 
States does not aid these new countries they 
will automatically become Communist. 
Many of these former colonies still retain 
strong diplomatic and economic relations 
with their one-time rulers. Nigeria is one 
such country. 

This steaming chunk of jungle, the size 
of Texas and Nevada, is the most populous 
nation in New Africa. Freed in October of 
1960, Nigeria today has a democratic gov- 
ernment headed by Prime Minister Sir 
Abubakar Balewa, and is an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth. This 
country is well on her way to becoming one 
of the richest and most powerful of the new 
nations. 

In order to avert Nigeria’s presentday 
agricultural dependence, there are plans to 
develop deposits of iron ore, zinc, and lead, 
and to construct a steel mill to supply Africa. 
An oilfield already established by Shell is 
slated to reach peak production of 500,000 
barrels per day in 1970. 

Although Nigeria is pushing ahead rapidly, 
tribalism and regional jealousies will prob- 
ably slow her economic and political devel- 
opment. Nigeria has pledged neutrality in 
world politics, but Sir Abubakar is definitely 
anti-Communist. He has visited the United 
States several times and is impressed with 
the way the nationalities of the world have 
fused to create the American. Sir Abubakar 
hopes to weld Nigeria’s 250 tribes, 400 lan- 
guages, and various religions into a society 
much like that found in the United States. 

After reviewing the situations of Guinea, 
Liberia, and Nigeria, I feel that we are in 
a better position to understand the actions 
that we must take to assure an African 
policy which is neutral, if not pro-Western. 
The United States and its allies must act now 
and must use every means available to bring 
Africa to our side. Some authorities sug- 
gest that we establish a mission of Ameri- 
can businessmen to use America’s private 
enterprise in aiding Africa. President Ken- 
nedy favors appropriations for educational 
and economic funds for these countries. To 
be most effective, the programs of the West 
must be coordinated and tailored to each 
country. 

The fight is on, and we dare not slip into 
defeat. We must act now and let our actions 
paint a true picture of our belief in freedom. 


July 10 
The Plot Against Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, calm, 
comprehensive analysis of vital problems 
facing us is often difficult to obtain, but 
I feel that the Wall Street Journal defi- 
nitely produced this type of comment in 
its editorial of Thursday, July 6, entitled 
“The Plot Against Labor,’”’ which I here- 
by submit for the REcorp: 

Tue PLot AGAINST LABOR 


Anticipating his reelection to the presi- 
dency of the Teamsters Union, Jimmy Hoffa 
voiced his suspicion that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is plotting against him. And 
the further charge that the administration’s 
efforts to oust him reveal an attitude hostile 
to labor generally. 

Injured innocence is not Mr. Hoffa’s most 
convincing pose. But there is undoubtedly 
some truth in his feeling that men in Wash- 
ington are unhappy about his place at the 
head of the Nation’s largest and most pow- 
erful union. 

All the same, Mr. Hoffa and other leaders 
of organized labor ought not to go looking 
in Washington’s dark corners for a hostile 
conspiracy. If there is anything like a plot 
against the best interests of the American 
workingman, it is being hatched quite open- 
ly by the men at the top of the labor move- 
ment. Not consciously, of course, but in the 
self-delusion that the patience of the public 
is infinite. 

The union leaders of this country, by and 
large, seem to have succumbed to the notion 
that their favored place above the law lies 
in the immutable nature of things; that the 
privileges of legal monopoly status and 
exemption from laws binding upon others, 
once bestowed by the Government, are hence- 
forth irrevocable. There is even a tendency 
among certain labor spokesmen to identify 
the interests of unions, as they define them, 
with the interests of the Nation as a whole. 

But what’s good for the labor leaders man- 
ifestly isn’t always good for the country or 
the people. And more and more people are 
becoming aware of how these interests di- 
verge. 

Over the past generation, those who have 
seen the difference most clearly are the mil- 
lions of Americans who are union members. 
Union leaders have stolen their followers’ 
money brazenly, because the victims knew 
speaking up would cost their jobs. The pub- 
lic at large has become acquainted with 
every sort of union extortion; it is the public, 
after all, that pays the higher price for less 
work performed by more men. 

It is the public, too, that does not know 
from one day to the next what tribute it will 
be forced to pay to union monopoly power. 
Some seamen or truckdrivers or trainmen or 
airline pilots may have decided to walk off 
their jobs, shutting down whole segments of 
the Nation’s economy as they go, even such a 
critical area as construction of missile bases. 
And the public—well, the public be damned. 
Let the public go without now, and pay later, 
is the prevailing attitude. But the unions 
seem to forget that people do not like to be 
walked upon. 

Moreover, as union rub raw the 
patience of the public, the politicians, by the 
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nature of their calling are bound to pay heed. 
Already, some who could never be mistaken 
for statesmen are trying to catch up with 
the public’s shifting attitude toward union- 
ism. The Landrum-Griffin Act, which labor 
lobbyists said would not pass, did pass. 
Many politicians long counted in labor’s 
camp now seek to cast an image of independ- 
ence. It is significant that the customary 
call for outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was absent from last year’s Democratic 
platform, and a Democratic President now 
hints unmistakably that an even tougher law 
may be needed to deal with labor disputes. 
That, surely, is a trend worth noting. 

So Mr. Hoffa and other labor monopolists 
are quite rightly apprehensive. But they are 
confused about who is conspiring to cause 
their downfall. It is not Washington; it is 
themselves, and the blindness to the rights 
of others which always afflicts those who 
wield too much power too long. 





Columbia-Barnard Democratic Club 
Opposes HUAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Colum- 
bia-Barnard Democratic Club has 
adopted unanimousiy a resolution urging 
the House of Representatives to abolish 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. It has been signed by William 
Weissman, president of the club. This 
resolution demonstrates the deep con- 
cern which these college students have 
for civil liberties. I call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 61-2 


Resolution to petition the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and for other purposes 


Whereas the investigations being carried 
on by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities have exceeded the power of a 
congressional committee to investigate for 
legislative purposes; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities is exercising functions within the 
proper domain of the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
and 

Whereas these functions are not within 
the proper domain of a congressional com- 
mittee; and 

Whereas the procedures used by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities constitute 
an abuse of the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereas the term “un-American” is am- 
biguous and the committee’s charter is vague 
in its delegation of investigatory power to 
the committee; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has impugned the intelligence and 
loyalty of every American student with its 
charge that the students who demonstrated 
against the committee in San Francisco in 
May 1960 were “dupes of the Communist 
Party”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Columbia-Barnard Demo- 
cratic Club, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States is hereby petitioned 
and urged— 

1. To abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities; 


2. To transfer the proper legislative func- 
tions exercised by the committee to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and 

3. To conduct studies to set standards of 
procedures in the operations of a congres- 
sional committee. 

WILLIAM WEISSMAN, 
President. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following newsletter of 
July 8, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
Texas, July 8, 1961) 

Washington joined the rest of the Nation 
this week in observance of the 185th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Nation’s birthday was 
fittingly observed in ceremonies throughout 
the city with more than 170,000 people gath- 
ering at the foot of the Washington Monu- 
ment to listen to patriotic speeches and 
watch the fireworks display. It seems to me 
this is a good time for all of us to rededicate 
ourselves to those principles upon which our 
country was founded and which too many 
seem to have forgotten. We need a resurg- 
ence of oldfashioned, unashamed patriotism, 
the kind which gives one a thrill when the 
Flag goes by, the lump-in-the-throat pride 
with which we view a parade of our military 
forces, the heart-bursting enthusiasm in 
singing our national anthem. We have had 
too much of the apologists for our way of 
life, too many who are willing to desert the 
tried and true principles of freedom for ex- 
periments in social planning and welfare 
states. Unless we are willing to rededicate 
ourselves to the preservation of our free sys- 
tem of individual initiative, this 185th anni- 
versary of the founding of the greatest ideal 
of government ever conceived by man may 
well be the last, for, if we fail to establish 
a national goal and a blueprint for victory in 
the all-out war in which we are now engaged 
with the Communists, Khrushchev could 
make good on his boast to “bury” us. To 
reawaken our national conscience is one of 
the principal tasks I am devoting myself to 
in the Congress of the United States and to 
this end I have been calling attention to 
Member of Congress on various issues which 
seem to me to be the most pertinent in this 
period in our history. 

Our first concern should be to protect the 
soundness of our currency. In our eager- 
ness to bolster the economies of every other 
country in the world we continue to increase 
our foreign aid demands whatever it may 
cost the taxpayers of this Nation. I main- 
tain that this kind of action is wrong. We 
should first protect, without apology, the 
soundness of our own currency by practic- 
ing fiscal responsibility and that means by 
cutting expenses wherever necessary whether 
it be for foreign aid or extensive welfare 
programs. 

The Teamsters Union, meeting in Miami 
and giving new and dangerous power to 
Hoffa, reemphasizes the need for enactment 
of the bill I introduced to bring big labor 
unions under antitrust law. My bill, H.R. 
4573, would make labor unions subject to 
the same rules of the economic games under 
which all the rest of us must play. This 
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legislation would protect the individual 
worker from abuses by unethical labor bosses 
and racketeers, hiding behind an immunity 
shared by no other group in our society. An 
aroused public opinion across the Nation is 
necessary to force Congress to enact such 
needed labor reform. 

* A realistic policy is needed to halt the 
spread of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Reds are out to win all of Latin 
America, using Castro’s Red Cuba as a base 
of operations. There are those in this coun- 
try who insist that the only solution is to 
pour more American money into South 
American countries to bring about social re- 
forms. We seem to be determined to give 
away the money of American taxpayers 
whether or not the recipients have any will 
to resist communism. A more realistic ap- 
proach is to determine which countries are 
willing to fight to preserve their freedom 
against a Communist takeover and then pro- 
vide those people with the arms necessary 
to victory. 

Tough, realistic, and consistent policy is 
needed on Berlin to prevent a hot war. 
Whatever the President said to Khrushchev 
in Vienna, it evidently had little effect upon , 
the Communist boss. Since that meeting 
he has stepped up his threats to chase us 
out of West Berlin and, so far, we have failed 
to meet the challenge. There can be no 
equivocation in our position regarding the 
defense of Berlin. We must prove to Khru- 
shchev that we are not bluffing, that we are 
prepared to fight, if necessary, to protect 
the integrity of a free people to which we 
are committed. If we lose Berlin, as we have 
lost Laos and Cuba and other parts of the 
world because of failure to back up our words 
with deeds, we will lose the world and with 
it our freedom. 

It’s time to call the State Department to 
account. Much of our bungling in inier- 
national affairs may be because we are slowly 
becoming the victims of a supergovernment 
known as the State Department. Many of 
our mistakes in foreign policy in recent years 
may be traced directly to decisions of the 
State Department, often made in defiance of 
known facts or in opposition to the admin- 
istration in power. It is imperative that we 
find out now who is running the State 
Department and who is responsible for its 
policies. Only a brief recitation of the fail- 
ures of the State Department shows they re- 
sulted in the loss of China to the Reds, the 
slow, steady march of communism through 
Asia, the loss of Laos, and the loss of Cuba 
right on our doorstep. It is time we call a 
halt to bungling with a thorough investiga- 
tion of the State Department and its 
personnel. 





Public Is Entitled To Know the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Mc. 
Speaker, since the Edward Yellin case 
broke into the headlines some days ago, 
many of the newspaper accounts dealing 
with the matter are being clipped and 
mailed to me by interested people from 
all over the country. They all express 
their indignation that a student with 
Yellin’s Communist record should have 
come so close to receiving one of the 
much-sought-after rewards of good 
scholarship in this country—a National 
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Science Foundation fellowship. Typical 
of these newspaper accounts is the edi- 
torial handed to me by my colleague, the 
Honorable ARTHUR WINsTEaD, Of Missis- 
sippi, and which appeared in the July 1 
issue of the Clarion-Ledger, of Jackson, 
Miss. I commend the editorial, entitled 
“Public Is Entitled To Know the Facts,” 
to my fellow Members of Congress: 
Pustic Is ENTITLED To KNow THE FACTs 
Representative Overton Brooks, of Loui- 
siana, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, has called upon 
the National Science Foundation to explain 
its action in granting a $3,800 fellowship to 
a fifth amendment witness in a congres- 
sional hearing. It is a timely move and 
the public is entitled to know all the facts. 
The student, Edward Yellin, a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois, had 
been convicted of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to testify concerning possible Com- 


munist activities. He received his NSF 
award March 15. 
Representative Brooks has announced 


that he will call officials of the Foundation 
and possibly others before the congressional 
committee he heads in order to obtain a full 
explanation of this unfortunate occurrence. 
The committee has legislative jurisdiction 
over the National Science Foundation. 

William Hoff, General Counsel for the 
Foundation, says his board of trustees will 
look into this matter at its Washington 
meeting June 29. He says no funds have 
yet been turned over to the fifth amend- 
ment student and that the Foundation had 
no knowledge of Yellin’s background when 
it granted him a fellowship. 

Representative Brooks has served the na- 
tional interests in announcing that he in- 
tends to investigate this NSF grant thor- 
oughly. Tax funds should not be given to 
anyone who defies an official investigation of 
Communist activities. We are not passing 
judgment on the National Science Founda- 
tion, but it would set a dangerous precedent 
for the U.S. Goverment to finance the edu- 
cation of any Communist or any Commu- 
nist sympathizer. 

The Yellin case, incidentally, offers fresh 
proof that the loyalty oath is a wise and 
effective precaution against the possibility 
of subversives obtaining Federal loans for 
education. Students who swear falsely in 
accepting such loans can be put away for 
perjury. Alger Hiss went to prison after 
making false statements under oath. 





Neglected Self-Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
basic premise that meets with unanimous 
support of farsighted American citizens 
is the thought that we should maintain 
the superiority of our Armed Forces and 
of our capability to defend our Nation 
in the event of military hostilities. The 
question of nuclear testing is vital to the 
maintenance of our defense posture. 

I feel that an editorial in Chicago’s 
American on Thursday, July 6, is a very 
penetrating, sober analysis of this situa- 
tion. LI insert into the Recorp for the at- 
tention of my colleagues this editorial 
entitled “Neglected Self-Defense” : 
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NEGLECTED SELF-DEFENSE 


The best possible reason why the United 
States should immediately resume nuclear 
weapons testing was pointed out by Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, on a television program in Washington 
last weekend. “There are certain revolu- 
tionary devices on the drawing boards that 
need to be tested,” he said. 

And that was a mild way of saying that the 
United States is risking its safety, and pos- 
sibly its existence, by putting off the devel- 
opment of new nuclear weapons. These may 
be needed presently to save the Nation from 
destruction by new nuclear devices developed 
by the Russians while we were childishly 
maintaining the moratorium on testing; for 
many American military leaders believe, on 
the strength of disturbing evidence, that the 
Russians are secretly going right on with 
their nuclear experimentation. 

If they are, this country is taking danger- 
ous chances by refraining from competing 
with them in the production of new and 
better nuclear arms, as Gen. Thomas D. 
White, recently retired chief of the Air Force, 
has pointed out. 

General White, Senator BourKE HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa, and Senator 
KENNETH B. KeEaTING, Republican, of New 
York, joined Senator JacKson in urging that 
our Government immediately start fresh tests 
underground where the danger of fallout 
does not exist and it urgently needs to be 
done. 

The Russians have made it clear, in 2% 
years of stalling at Geneva, that they 
have no intention of accepting any inter- 
national control of nuclear development that 
would deprive them of their chance to cheat. 
So any further participation by the United 
States in the Geneva talks can be nothing 
more than a display of Juvenile innocence. 

Let us stop talking at Geneva and start 
testing those new devices our nuclear scien- 
tists have thought up. 





Hanford: A Federal Power Extension? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week the House is scheduled to be- 
gin consideration of the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal 1962. As a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have been deeply involved with 
the development of that bill; and, gen- 
erally speaking, I think it is a reasonably 
good bill. There is, however, one pro- 
posed project to which I must take strong 
exception—the proposed addition of 800,- 
000 kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity to the new production reactor 
being constructed at Hanford, Wash. 

The taxpayers of this Nation are be- 
ing asked to put up $95 million to build 
a power-producing facility of very ques- 
tionable merit. It has been very gratify- 
ing for me to receive many items from 
newspapers in southern California op- 
posing the construction of this project 
as being contrary to the Nation’s best 
interest. 

For example, the Marina News from 
my hometown of Long Beach had a 
front-page editorial on July 5 discussing 
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the shortcomings of the proposed Han- 
ford steamplant. The editorial con- 
cludes with the rhetorical question: 

Why should the Government spend tax 
dollars to build and run tax-exempt com- 
mercial electric plants to compete witk 
private industry? 


I am including this editorial in the 
Recorp at this point for the information 
of all Members of the House: 

UNITED STATES INTRUDES IN POWER FIELD 

Included in the AEC’s authorization bill 
this year is a proposal to convert the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., to 
generate approximately 700,000 kilowatts as 
a byproduct of plutonium production. 

The conversion job would be completed in 
late 1964 at a cost of $95 million over and 


above the reactor’s cost of $145 million, 


which includes $25 million for features per- 
mitting convertibility. 

Congressman Craig Hosmer, of the 18th 
District, a few weeks ago asked some 25 out- 
standing nuclear experts in industry and at 
universities 2 questions about the project. 

The first was: “Do you believe that conver- 
sion of the new production reactor to power 
production will make any significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of civilian 
power reactor technology in this country?” 

The second: “In your judgment, is the allo- 
cation of $95 million to conversion of the 
Hanford reactor the most fruitful investment 
that could be made in terms of developing 
peaceful uses of atomic energy?” 

Understandably, some of the _ experts 
hedged a bit, but boiled down, the approxi- 
mate results were as follows: 

About two-thirds could see no substantial 
contribution to civilian technology, and sec- 
ondly, 85 percent seemed to feel that power 
technology could be advanced better by 
spending $95 million, or even a lesser 
amount, on a variety of other projects. 

One reason given by the experts was that 
knowledge of turbines and auxiliaries utiliz- 
ing steam temperatures and quality available 
from new production reactor is of no interest 
in civilian technology. And another equally 
important was that technology information 
to be obtained would not differ significantly 
from that available from other type water 
reactors. 

Some felt that much of the operation 
would be cloaked in military secrecy, and if 
new technical data was obtained it would not 
be made available to industry anyway. 

Many businessmen are worried for fear the 
installation of some 700 megawatts of elec- 
tric generating capacity in the new produc- 
tion reactor at Hanford would signal much 
more than a mere development of nuclear 
power and could easily let down the flood- 
gates to a whole new round of Federal en- 
croachment in the power field. 

From our reading of the documents it 
seems to us that congressional approval of 
the power facilities would set a precedent for 
federally built steamplants outside the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and would add support to the 
argument that the Federal Government must 
assume a utility responsibility in areas where 
it operates hydro projects. 

It also would set up a situation in which 
federally constructed transmission interties 
become much more plausible. 

It looks like the Federal Government is 
planning to spend tax dollars to build and 
run tax-exempt commercial electric plants 
that will compete with private business. 

It seems to us that the administration 
must not be allowed to railroad the new pro- 
duction reactos powerplant into place in 
competition with some 125 investor-owned 
electric companies that already are partici- 
pating either singly or in groups in some 25 
separate nuclear power projects aimed at at- 
taining economically competitive nuclear 
power. 
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And to this, the fact that these efforts in- 
volve utility expenditures of about $700 mil- 
lion by private industry. 

Five nuclear projects in which investor- 
owned electric companies are participating 
already are in operation, seven under con- 
struction, two under design, and one in con- 
tract negotiation. Two more are in the plan- 
ning stage. In addition, companies are par- 
ticipating in eight other nuclear research, 
design, and study projects. 

Why should the Government spend tax 
dollars to build and run tax-exempt com- 
mercial electric plants to compete with pri- 
vate industry? 


Mr. Speaker, all four major news- 
papers in the city of Los Angeles have 
criticized the project in editorials or 
other items as being an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of $95 million. The Los An- 
geles Times, June 25, carried a syndi- 
cated column by Raymond Moley en- 
titled “A TVA for the Pacific Coast?” 
That column was inserted in the REcorp 
last Wednesday, July 5, by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hrestanp]. On July 6 
the Times followed up with an editorial 
entitled “A Federal Power Extension?” 
It reads as follows: 

A FEDERAL POWER EXTENSION? 


Sixty million dollars is just the small 
change of the standard Federal spending 
unit of a billion, and request for a congres- 
sional appropriation of that amount does 
not commonly attract much attention. Once 
in a while, however, the Federal bureaucracy 
can invest this kind of money on a long shot 
that pays off. Of course, the money does 
not return a hundredfold; the reward is 
greater than money; it is a tremendous, and 
usually irreversible, extension of Federal con- 
trol into the area of private industry and 
business. 

IT APPEARS REASONABLE 


The $60 million bill now before Congress 
would provide the funds for increasing the 
steam electric facilities at the plutonium- 
producing plant at Hanford, Wash. Super- 
ficially this is a reasonable request. Plu- 
tonium production generates great quantities 
of heat and it is a pity to dissipate this heat 
when it can generate steam for electric 
power. Moreover, the Bonneville Power Au- 
thority—the Federal bureau that operates 
the great hydroelectric complex on the Co- 
lumbia River—could use this power in a 
critical water year. 


AND THEN MONOPOLY 


But people who had watched the devious 
growth of the Federal monopoly in the Ten- 
nessee Valley were alarmed. The TVA had 
its beginning as the lord of water power. It 
built the dams because “the Government 
does what the people cannot do for them- 
selves.” Then it built a subsidiary steam- 
plant, a hedge against critical water years, 
then another and another and another. 
Presently it has a monopoly, driving private 
producers out of a market by selling less- 
than-cost electricity to consumers, thanks to 
the subsidies paid by all of the taxpayers of 
the United States. 


The $60 million Hanford facility would 
by the first steamplant in the Bonneville 
power empire. As Raymond Moley said in 
his warning a week ago, it would create the 
first vast bloc of electric power federally 
generated by steam outside the Tennessee 
Valley. And “vast” is not an exaggeration: 
the plant would produce 700,000 kilowatts. 

This upsurge of Federal power production 
in the Bonneville Power Administration area 
would exert pressures to the south. Cali- 
fornia presently would be tied into a Federal 
grid. And where Federal power goes, the 
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Federal bureaucrats make the rules. Sub- 
sidized public power is a mighty club. 

The proponents of power from the Han- 
ford reactor say that it would give the United 
States the prestige of the largest atomic 
electricity producer in the world. Is this 
prestige worth the consequences? 


MAY SLOW ADVANCES 


Representative Craic Hosmer, a leader in 
the opposition to the Hanford expansion, 
says the reactor there is obsolescent and to 
use it at the taxpayers’ expense would dis- 
courage private industry from building bet- 
ter reactors. 

Moreover, the original reason for the Han- 
ford plant may disappear: the supply of 
plutonium may presently exceed the demand. 
When it does, if it does, the reactor would 
have to continue operations at great cost 
to heat the boilers to produce the steam for 
Bonneville Power Administration power. 

Private producers acknowledge the need 
for more power in California—more and 
more. But there are other means of pro- 
ducing it now, and the promise of more ef- 
fective means of producing it in the future 
than the engineers and scientists can find 
in the Hanford proposal. 

The Hanford program ought to wait. 


Mr. Speaker, the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, another of the major west coast 
newspapers, recently carried a column 
written by Mr. David Sentner entitled 
“Power Issue Is Erupting.”” I also com- 
mend this column for your reading: 

Power IssvE Is ERUPTING 
(By David Sentner) 


WaASHINGTON.—On the eve of a new erup- 
tion of the battle before Congress between 
private and public power, Hearst Headline 
Service learned that the major electric util- 
ity systems of the west coast will soon an- 
nounce details of a billion-dollar north- 
south transmission and pooling program. 

This far-reaching financial expansion pro- 
gram by private power will serve to dwarf 
the so-called foot-in-the-door of Federal tie- 
in plans pictured as leading to nationaliza- 
tion of the $47 billion utility industry. 

In fact, the proposed congressional legis- 
lation to authorize a $95 million conversion 
of the Atomic Energy Commission's pluto- 
nium reactor plant at Hanford, Wash., to the 
steam generation of a block of 700,000 kilo- 
watts is purportedly being pressed by public 
power bureaucrats to forestall this billion- 
dollar private investment blueprint. 

The billion-dollar private line setup will 
operate at the highest voltage in the coun- 
try, around 600,000 volts. It will stretch 
from the vicinity of Los Angeles to connect 
with the 17-year-old mixed-ownership 
Northwest Power Pool which serves the Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

It is contemplated that the entire west 
coast electric industry would be operated in 
one mixed-ownership pool, to achieve such 
maximum efficiency as to create enormous 
energy reserves from already existing and 
planned power capacity. The pool would tie 
in all local public and private utilities. 

ALERTING THE NATION 


The private power industry is preparing to 
alert the Nation to the alleged new danger 
of socializing American business with the 
great utilities industry tagged as the bell- 
wether. 

During the upcoming bitter debate in 
Congress, it will be charged that the provi- 
sion in the Democratic platform on which 
President Kennedy was elected was a repeat 
of the plank in the 1920 platform of the 
Socialist Party. 

Recent statements by Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall and his lieutenants that there 
must be a national power grid will be ham- 
mered home. A national power grid will ob- 
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viously put the private utilities out of busi- 
ness, it is contended. 

While the two-pronged congressional leg- 
islative attack by public power advocates is 
slated to involve currently the electric power 
industry of the west coast and the inter- 
mountain region, it bears directly on the en- 
tire financial structure. 

If successful, private utility leaders insist, 
the insurance companies, banks, telephone 
systems, and railroads will next face nation- 
alization. . 

Also involved immediately, is almost $500 
million in Federal deficit spending. 

This is the first test of the Federal public 
power lobby, private utility spokesmen as- 
sert, since the western political debacle of 
last fall when the Democratic ticket, 
pledged to all-out support of this issue, lost 
every State except Nevada and New Mexico. 


Mr. Speaker, the two principal evening 
newspapers in Los Angeles—the Mirror 
and the Herald & Express—carried edi- 
torials on June 8 and June 12 respec- 
tively on the “Public Power Grab” at 
Hanford. These two editorials are as 
follows: 

[From the Los Angeles 
June 8, 1961] 


ATOMIC POWER PLAY AT HANFORD 


Congress has been asked to pour $95 mil- 
lion into a nuclear reactor plant at Hanford, 
Wash., so it can produce electricity for sale. 

The Atomic Energy Act specifically states 
that it is not the intent of the Government 
to compete with private business, but public 
power advocates want the money for Han- 
ford, anyway. 

At a time when communities and States 
are hunting new industry as a tax base, it 
doesn’t make sense to promote Government- 
owned facilities which force more depend- 
ence upon property and withholding taxes 
for revenue. 

Furthermore, the power is not needed. 
Bonneville Power Administration has a power 
surplus. Development of the Columbia 
River under the new treaty with Canada 
would add six times the present surplus. 

Most experts agreed that $95 million would 
contribute little or nothing to research and 
could be better spent on other projects. 

More than 130 private power companies 
already are spending more than $331 million 
on 26 projects to develop atomic power for 
electricity. 

A lot of money already has been wasted at 
Hanford. That is no reason to spend more 
on developing high-cost power that is not 
needed. 


(Calif.) Mirror, 





[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald & 
Express, June 12, 1961] 


Pusitic Power GRAB 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations are express- 
ing considerable alarm over a Federal Gov- 
ernment proposal to authorize the expendi- 
ture of another $95 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for the development of Government 
power in the State of Washington. 

The money would be expended to con- 
struct a 600,000 kilowatt steam-electric gen- 
eration facility addition to the new pluto- 
nium production reactor under construction 
at Hanford, Wash. 

The national chamber in urging that the 
authorization for these electrical generation 
facilities be denied by Congress, calls it a 
wasteful use of taxpayers’ money, and de- 
clares: 

“The addition of electrical generation fa- 
cilities to the Hanford project is a clear 
instance of Government competition with 
the investor-owned, taxpaying electric util- 
ities. 

“Business-type government enterprises 
should exist only where and when it has 
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been conclusively demonstrated that private 
business is unable to provide essential 
needs.” 

Some of this Government-made and paid 
for power eventually, it is understood, would 
result in the encroachment of such power 
energy even into southern California. 

The fact of the matter is that there already 
exists a large reservoir of privately developed 
power which can care for all anticipated 
needs for many years, without any additional 
federally produced power. 

The Federal Government’s power, it is 
contended, would be relatively high-cost 
power in the area in which it is produced, 
and would in effect become a development 
which would have to be subsidized by tax- 
payers’ dollars when cheaper power already 
is available in large and sufficient quantity 
from privately operated developments. 

The big questions which appear on the 
surface are, is this Federal power practical, 
necessary and economical or is this to be- 
come another wasteful and extravagant ex- 
periment in* national socialism? 





Hon. Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 
a number of Members of the House 
joined me in paying tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Chairman WRIGHT 
Patman, of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, on the 25th anniversary 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Spokesmen of professional groups for 
whom the Robinson-Patman Act has 
been a magna carta joined in this 
tribute. 

Two letters did not reach me in time 
to be included in this tribute, and I now 
place them in the Recorp as additional 
testimonials to the achievements of Mr. 
Patman in safeguarding the rights of 
small business. These statements come 
from: Mr. John W. Dargavel, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, and Mr. David E. 
Castles, automobile dealer of St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or RETAIL DRvuGGISTS, 
Chicago, Iil., June 23, 1961. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Representative in Congress for Texas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wricut: It is indeed a pleasure for 
me to congratulate you on the occasion of 
the silver anniversary of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. Over the years since 1936 the law 
has proved to be a magna carta of small 
business in America. 

I recall the hard years in the retail field 
before the enactment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The commercial legerdemain of 
numerous manufacturers abetted cutthroat 
competition which accelerated the trend in 
the direction of monopoly in the distribution 
of commodities. Efforts to persuade the in- 
volved suppliers to desist from the trickeries 
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favorable to the predatory merchants (most 
of them chain firms) were in vain. 

You and I discussed the deplorable situa- 
tion and you decided to initiate an investiga- 
tion. The facts you uncovered pointed to 
the necessity for an amendment to the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act. 

The tuvestigation you headed found that 
hidder. discounts and secret rebates and var- 
ious other forms of juggled prices favored 
the giant mercantile concerns. They were 
able to purchase merchandise at prices that 
made it possible for them to sell goods at a 
slight amount or even below the regular 
wholesale prices charged the small retail 
firms. 

The sma! retail firms had to contend with 
subsidized cutthroat competition. It was 
too much for them to overcome and the out- 
look was that before long most of the small 
stores would cease to exist. 

You saw that there was only one solution. 
So you and the late Senator Joe Robinson 
of Arkansas introduced in Congress a pro- 
posal to make it illegal to participate in 
hidden discounts and secret rebates and 
every form of discrimination favorable to 
selected retailers. The bill was enacted in 
1936. Since then the Robinson-Patman Act 
has provided essential protection for the 
small retail firms (among them the inde- 
pendent drugstore proprietors) . 

The forces of monopoly continue to strive 

for the repeal or extensive mutilation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. They are determined 
to bring about the return of unrestrained 
jungle competition. It is mandatory for us 
to be alert to the schemes of the misguided 
proponents of unbridled business operations 
which belong to a bygone period in the his- 
tory of America. 
- You have in the years you-have served in 
the House of the Congress been a stalwart 
advocate of individual enterprise and you 
have achieved a splendid record as a friend 
of small business as such. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Cordially, 
JOHN W. DARGAVEL, 
Executive Secretary. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., June 28, 1961. 
Hon. Tom STEED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN STEED: I have just read 
with a great deal of interest in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of Monday, June 19, quoting 
you and other Members of the House and 
various business folks on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the passage into law of the 
Robinson-Patman Act on June 19, 1936. 

Having been acquainted with Congress- 
man PaTMAN for a great number of years, I 
can understand why the Members of Con- 
gress and representatives of small business 
organizations should pay tribute to WricHT 
PatTMaN on this occasion. I would like to 
add a word about the great contribution that 
Mr. PatTmMan made to a very important seg- 
ment of small business, the retail automobile 
dealers of America. I refer to the passage, 
during the early days of World War II, of the 
Murray-Patman Act, which made possible 
the very survival of the automobile dealers 
of the country. 

Our source of supply of automobiles and 
almost everything else was cut off. Our 
stocks on hand were frozen with distribution 
under Federal priorities. The outlook was 
very bleak, indeed, and under regulations 
then existing, few would be able to survive. 
The passage of the Murray-Patman Act pro- 
tected dealers’ investments in frozen stocks 
of new automobiles and provided a means of 
recovering our carrying costs. More impor- 
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tantly, automobile dealers were given rea- 
son to look forward to survival. We were a 
part in the war effort in which we had a real 
share, and we were not forgotten merchants 
to be sacrificed by Executive order. To his 
everlasting credit, let it be said that Wricut 
PatMaN took the leading part, and he has 
the respect and affection of every auto- 
mobile dealer who was struggling for exist- 
ence at that time. 
Yours very truly, 
Davin E. CASTLES. 





Some Figures Concerning Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following figures 
concerning grain: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. BECKworRTH: We are returning 
herewith the tabulation which you requested 
us to check for errors. We are returning also 
the tabulation which you submitted to the 
Bureau of the Census for the same purpose. 

There were a number of mistakes, practi- 
cally all of which were errors in transcrip- 
tion either when set up in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD or when copied from the 
Recorp. We have entered corrected figures 
on the tabulation you submitted to us. We 
have made no entries on the tabulation re- 
viewed in the Bureau of the Census. 

It should be noted that the entry “N.R.” 
does not necessarily mean the same thing 
under “Number of farms” as it does under 
“Number of support loans made.” Under 
the first heading, “N.R.” means none re- 
ported but not necessarily no harvested acre- 
age. Under the second heading, “N.R.” 
means that there were no loans made. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD. 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
To: Hon. LINDLEY BECKWworTH. 
From: Natural Resources Division. 
Subject: The percentage relationship of the 
number of price support loans per com- 
modity to the number of farms reporting 
harvested acres of specific commodities, 
by States, in 1959. 

Response is made to your inquiry of April 
19, 1961, relative to the percentage relation- 
ship of the number price support loans per 
commodity to the number of farms report- 
ing harvested acres of specific commodities, 
by States, in 1959. 

Enclosed are the statistical tables which 
were derived from materials forwarded to 
this Service during the period, April 19 to 
April 27. The derived data has been prepared 
as per your specific instruction. The delay 
in furnishing the data to you has been due 
to the time-consuming detail involved in its 
preparation. 

ERNEST J. PAPPAJOHN. 
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Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 
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1959 corn crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States s, through Jan. 31, 1961 
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eek acaueiamoind CRAIN 2; 286 66 2.88 || New Mexico....-.-.-__- saabaiatael il ce 2, 261 i Bee 
CER ec pcccccesau sai dnenin iso witha p hash iol atte 7, 242 350 1h Ce Te I ini it ts ectnieenbaphnmn hight 18, 623 180 .97 
SE ons kannicnidcaenoaewmadese Svinte 365 (2) POON ROINNR. 6b os ooo nconnpckasdoeeeees 142, 678 393 28 
ES eee catenins 3, 660 30 SE Ti I Sg oo ee ee 5, 423 738 13. 60 
Lp ctekehend ceeneewnhonumngegmanwe aii 9, 064 11 ic txnsethecnnnandvanmivetahsanandammnnee 104, 975 8, 845 8. 42 
Georgia----- Sa fepmaibaa senha Sccherecwennaaws aeeme 71, 043 296 AIEEE ED «i, anon sinc ndecednccernkelwsanann 11, 601 29 . 25 
Ss 2 £2. sie ancheedbetenakeanasente 1, 761 22 YS age od are cask erh cna saain tien: 1, 483 50 3.37 
PE vcictcinawatudacdowtnnacndcebiien ices 131, 295 35, 109 96. FE Se NN Sis cechincccataddadacutsesentus 64, 127 158 . 25 
NS con aoptcctcierénieesuuenks seo aaieal 99, 253 12, 463 ee a ostin a cndctenactuanitecasconcods 42 ee ee 
a nant Piecdeue somes Siinieeedcions aapittl 155, 167 101, 556 eR ie ae ee oe 55, 187 235 . 43 
Ee ep cceneundanaienan eth we. 39, 223 10, 584 26.98 |} South Dakota-___.- nigiatinntigedciaied ts anihe tapas mecca 30, 261 5, 397 17. 83 
Kentucky... ; 99, 195 1, 893 1.90 || Tennessee 94, 608 113 .12 
Louisiana 32, = 1 ann cin ns adn cenedcmtlictescnapmnpteainsapetciabantoiios 64, 861 68 ll 
Sn Sauk a ccgewsdacnnn sande siesenpninnis tia (2) 0 NPM rs aces htpeest och wir os 401 1 25 
Maryland.......-- ieGicemndteetoeeeccnanes a 16, 067 104 606 Vermemt..-........2..... 138 Ch. ~ Aasbite t 
I -. ..c ckiccbysiuinnnhencsensahe 373 (?) pockenn iu theta DRI i ok... ales aeaplerdaucicaimaeaacansaanl 60, 636 50 . 08 
is cil quonecatadubesnbesounatmirs 68, 700 4, 873 7.09 || Washington 1, 957 223 11, 93 
Se ca nncekanteaeat sen resi tanec 103, 995 24, 420 SES Te WOUEG VIIA, 5 <n neewcinicecscsewawctncbccns 19, 922 6 . 03 
0 eee Jevenknniipoae 90, 762 101 ll MOINS no Oia ta ible aie Siatakatahe cae 90, 101 2, 006 2.22 
eee se cataaseusenaueraeeeeeenal 94, 973 13, 122 SII? We FOUN onside tare ctecingtinanccnpann 694 7 1.00 
re oS can hedeseennubdneraneieada 124 Ps... : Baaamnontianhes |) 
Pa ith didtancanacesetcanwnbacuwiasss 70, 120 47, 076 67.13 Ts ccscopmaimninadcnnainiedenineds 1, 989, 411 | 271, 035 13. 62 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, P. A2478, “‘Number of farms 
Necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the reporting harvested acres of — commodities, y States, 1959.” Statistical 
fact that more = 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LiInDLEY BECKworRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 
2 Not reporte 


1959 grain sorghum crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 



























Number of Number of 
Number of} . price-support Number of price-support 
farms re- | Number of} loans as a farms re-| Number of| loans as a 
States porting | price-sup- | percentage of States porting | price-sup- | percentage of 


acreage port loans | number of 


acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- 


harvested made ! farms report- 





ing acreage ing acreage 

harvested harvested 
a iuin ts daca ce Seas ahaa eet nal we ea 1,173 1 0.08 || Nebraska 31, 338 13, 704 43.73 
iriver anda tspnkbadihaneséeabugietihins 802 42 5.20 |} New Mexico 1, 697 287 16. 91 
Ps... x: guickivndcmamiasoiedention hoki 1, 661 7 .42 }| North Carolina 6, 074 15 -24 
California 2, 516 9 .35 |} North Dakota 25 es: Beitaalemaaten 
Colorado... ..-. . 3, 886 104 2.67 || Oklahoma 17, 074 219 1.28 
Georgia... .....- cee 1,127 OF. nl Bec cveacsenuee South Carolina. 825 CP = Beveassinhase 
TT da ahitsdong dL icaddatipgrh ikike.s aie eae Rowen 1, 200 1 .08 || South Dakota-_- 4, 138 85 2. 05 
SIE i ctinngaetl ubaenceeiiaentcebakatbecsim 773 7 .9 ‘Tennessee 3, 266 1 . 03 
ke So 8 ote ee dnd annie 3, 051 403 BE eh cttstnccininaicnnnsamadionantarinkinms neem 59, 349 16, 308 27. 48 
RR ee en ane we aimiuatamuas ankle’ ~aheoed 59, 661 16, 794 Be Se Oe Witt in iinncnonndssenaingmbircasdscmenak 585 OF. <~ Rectecsntoie 
alin icon a. wiacte teaaitine ee pees ee 2,311 2 oA tr: SII... 4. <0 cimatbamnadsinwtnhtd>eiriicnleiale (2) pg Rs 
a ae 232 OF <, Biase cecndgeee IIIs sctieinns eens npibiac Geaancaraeiaaeneiann ltl 10 @) ci-! Bieinnoibaien 
a cess cx ccacapesied gen stam ego RU (2) . Sukachcanmasicl 
eS ok coke ti el ei hic ca cauubied 585 6 1.00 isin tcnninniithindiiniein Maadettn amine 222, 601 49, 383 22. 18 
I 5X nsec cs ani ahha ls a rtiep afcove dompeoealllis 19, 242 1, 364 7.08 






Footnotes continued on following page. 
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1959 grain sorghum crop—Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961—Continued 


1 It should be noted that the number of loans ted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

2 Not reported. 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “‘Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of —— commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical 
tables from the office of Hon. LinpLEY BEc*wortH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


1959 oats crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


Number of 
Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of loans as 
States porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 





———$____ 





Number of 
Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of loans as 
States porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- 























harvested made ! farms report- 

ing acreage ing acreage 
harvested harvested 
I ick a Ricci ape gdeuninebiguticbsnmesanee 3, 182 9 0.28 |} Nevada...........- rials as seisie obese tate tee 101 OS i 2 eee 
CN ait ene napeaiGwdion 54 DO cennclitbann RS Gis ccm ckpicmesiarkhsbewaas 75 See Bo Bons 
I hil cattinchnntididbcectipesanmeirs 67 @? Sha elabacsscenit New Jersey. ......... ee ee tae weaned 1, 555 SS ee 
le oe tii dine ighienhaishbamssasonee 3, 362 28 i aihea ns sapininanekeetinws sais 475 Mey Watery Stee 
Sia tis a ciachaitn Rie atedasennamet 1, 135 1 i iE eit ata cnpecwenynnponswemcaeune 38, 159 26 0. 07 
as ion eclcmenithens naire neostioe 5, 143 3 .05 || North Carolina --...-.-- itech debian 29, 130 61 21 
ails nmin thidantienmbenhneescans 96 () “ i sdb iis chtbnontenmas baccemaiceid 32, 600 627 1.92 
i  abiibemannmats 522 ee” fv pce mascan tara eng deennninesonene wae 68, 619 48 07 
Florida 373 (?) Sec ene en natal ee 15, 092 5 36 
Georgia 9, 461 178 Soe PE iitiek en cccncnesnucentinnensswwd °. 5, 782 22 38 
ee cnindininaesiocaie 6, 486 4x .74 || Pennsylvania 53, 354 1i 02 
Tllinois 73, 182 36 .05 || Rhode Island 9 (2) Le 
Indiana 48, 685 15 .03 || South Carolina 17, 228 156 91 
I ic nihiniilna 127, 849 985 .77 || South Dakota 33, 006 355 1.08 
Kansas 31, 560 49 .15 || Tennessee 9, 840 i 
Kentucky 4, 528 1) ; —- 17, 853 124 69 
I at itieessimswnlienwde acne 1,714 10 . 58 || Utah.....- 2, 460 1 04 
Te ec ainnsinnnaiounint 2, 483 212 8.53 || Vermont 1,112 ee ee 
ES EE EE ee 5, 081 (2) ee 11, 543 a es 
i  eninebannanes 91 (?) Sea ase anaes Dlbenmretranigncincaiceonicinicm aon 5, 289 102 1, 92 
tesla caakitindatiinibnaamuss 54, 149 40 on don niin cecdeesatnee 4, 342 a Se Sa es 
Teen TN ee a etbinecenaen 107, 204 1, 363 1.27 |} Wisconsin. - --- Sidiaacatinwndiiedabiltwrn tata deaiets 106, 844 22 .02 
eS ee 4, 088 88 SO EE SE SES See Se aaa 2, 982 13 .43 
ee ee ee bohemncene 32, 832 24 .07 pci emo a ee 
0 Se ar a 7, 756 26 . 33 IN aici te a sien minainne wens 1, 026, 900 4, 833 47 
i cumenn 38, 367 95 25 





1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

2 Not reported. 





Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A 2478, “Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of specified commodities by States, 1959.’ 


1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 











Number of Number of 

Number of | Number of | price support Number of | Number of | pricesupport 
farms re- | price sup- loans as farms re- | price sup- loans as 

States porting port loans | percentage of States porting port loans | percentage of 
acreage made! farms report- acreage made! farms report- 

harvested ing acreage harvested ing acreage 

harvested harvested 

?) 4 cintetbate I gc ease etemsesnnniene 937 4 0.4 
67 1 I as is remcaeilniey 2, 640 3 11 
1, 021 21 2.05 7,074 17 24 
402 5 1.24 38, 668 7, 344 18. 99 
7, 638 113 1. 47 6, 452 5 07 

10, 688 85 sw 13, 850 236 wa 
762 (?) ip tins dullbtaiiemeiie 8, 560 278 3. 24 
574 2 35 15, 335 2 13 
9,171 345 3. 76 2 BU «Ee ge eta 
5, 400 2 .03 2, 310 6 25 
4, 909 2 04 9, 907 452 4. 56 
1, 325 45 3. 39 3, 269 , aby, See 
26, 676 886 3. 32 6, 194 33 53 

4, 850 3 . 06 7, 579 55 7 
46 1 2.00 19 Oe tia 
5, 055 a Pisses 9, 170 2 . 02 
ESTERS SIS ee 7, 828 19 ENE ere 6, 700 659 83 
se Eee 16, 990 2, 946 I aio cise cosrenimestingainihestenansinenass 992 in Cian an 
0 Me 12, 885 27 a ccs cenihiosscninemincenntl 3, 216 2 . 06 
Rs Na 15, 497 2, 234 i i on nennuseccance 2, 800 18 . 64 
a i cciddiinniteel 10, 937 402 3. 68 | 
IN ee a in a senainndibanicmennl 380 1 - 20 Ri Rite aiicta eile tila ginilhdianh ikea ereicne 290, 160 16, 259 5. 60 

NN alii iri wi seta cclelaidpeiinteerentoeensions 1, 385 1 -07 





1 Jt should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, 

2 Not reported. 





Sources: CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms 
sapeetes harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical 
tables from the office of Hon. LInDLEY BEcKwortu, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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1959 rye crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 

















Number of Number of 
Number of price-support Number of price-support 
farms re- | Number of| loans as a farms re- | Numberof} loans asa 
States porting price-sup- | percentage of States porting price-sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- harvested made ! farms report- 
ing acreage ing acreage 
harvested harvested 
8 OO Unmowcnees PE SIN in acc nnenciudanainge cma Baily 112 CE.  Biseese ete 
1, 234 10 ee ro iirc nnn or deannninkncdatnatiibiin 1,178 2 0.16 
84 > Ae I Sgn iia cincmosipindiinmemmasinaenan 2, 680 3 11 
879  ° 83a North Dakota_----_- sna wim align 3, 648 211 | 5.78 
1, 123 3 St I esi hl cig he dic ais ance vasa ital raced cotic sha eae 2, 772 1 . 03 
195 8 Ce Se ain odoin nena ctaccitiiediivencigdensind 2, 372 4 .16 
4, 323 0 OR aca IN te a tn cnc teeirndheciteiapllipaaiacatsiomeaiiedaal 616 16 2. 50 
5, 991 Oe Ut. Scuacaneen OUI io ov wire cleaned anineiamatecencn 2, 845 Felson oucties 
841 3 3 PO IN aa ens oh wns as cde atl ce vin 21 OF” i Bietaciedimeee 
5, 251 96 1.20 et SN Ss. 8 sic ecinngistidnneneiannket 1,069 2 18 
EE. ctcanecceodcunvhanniesecubnadamnani 1, 214 Givens coca tune EE PAGS. cn cicnnninnenbuemana ene nndon 2, 364 85 3. 59 
a niacin sbirains epdaincrinliagemnidelteninagianannaiats 42 = eee TING is concininnen taecsin ccc dcaaeaeniael 951 OO + ~-Rewaciknndiew 
ED cctnaniccntcncdanbidinncmginkwetwalestsaties 1, 835 oe Ng inks cos caps yyniengunitanpse anna 462 PD... > -iiade cain Rotated 
I i. iia cic oonencicnehmmaiimanas 7 Acs aes Ds inka iciencincoaknaacadehwacmiaetabiands 7 OP .- Seashancmeibes 
5, 218 1 AO TT NR a. 5 cc isu ccocetpeumeaaaeaial 15 OO): x: “Neaaedieadaneticdanias 
2, 854 60 EE gio aie oertce sens ese aa nigel 2, 319 i ee 
3, 064 6 5 RTE We a ssn nen nencrndreimsnenungeetl 772 199 25. 70 
332 26 FS Te NE FIO. oiiain ccncmdcinneneccmannicneied 127 Oe Bena 
5, 004 76 SARE, TE IR iin: cane cmpninlatnintnaadidiannamadetmall 2,199 1 . 04 
10 ae ee goes We NN a cisecncin sarc bee dene nknaunnie ie lli 40 1. 27 
New Hampshire 14 pial a RO oe | : > |__| —__- --—. 
FONE SO icveacbcetnc dR cpetnchdwkasd 699 nk bee oe acd || DAS oss iceencinetn cas Bae 66, 999 853 1.27 
i 
i It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, - A2478, ““Number of farms 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the fact reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical 
that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


3 Not reported. 


1959 soybean crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


























Number of |! Number of 
Number of pricesupport |} Number of price support 

farms re- | Number of| loans as a farms re- | Number of} loans as a 
States porting price sup- | percentage of || States porting price sup- | percentage of 

acreage port loans | numberof | acreage port loans | number of 
harvested inade ! farms report- || harvested made ! farms report- 

ing acreage || ing acreage 

harvested = || harvested 

Te Se ne ee ere grsereement rere 
NN isha k c Sette Gs choweibens aaa oe 2, 048 15 O76: i New Saut............-... css tee 1, 018 5 0. 49 
IR otto ot a thea iam anoeied 21, 479 755 3. 52 | RN Io a. «sa cecal Soper eaoeiecemenale ()  § ees 
ND i Losin in thsdais duicamseonienpacpanrn nde wneininene 2, 959 2] .06 || New York_-__-_- ib Se we maiennp a aaa 158 1 .6 
I No nate nieieanndes 414 () a pee North Carolina-- -_- chapel ation 25, 665 39 15 
Si 8e a dugtindgt adtedebinceuiuncimennanact 1, 552 18 1.16 i} North Dakota. ................. <astienticailin Sede 2, 959 542 18. 32 
ae aan 88, 268 8, 170 9. 26 eS a aietisinics ths nicki acne ceca aetna denies 42, 489 1, 547 3.64 
SR hii cations cacionaicdiiamqrthanaielcigaltachicn mapacthes 60, 526 1, 875 3.09 || Oklahoma. -_---- sits igen alcatel aig ead aati 1, 652 89 5. 38 
AAs taste gine ptanianieabgnbciadeinemeae kaa 64, 374 23, 521 SL. 2 5a. sini cnwSienecuiesanmaeaaae 773 4 . 50 
Ss scciecp tckgruad ee bdamaton inti 11, 927 819 G. OF Tr Bptiee SR. g 5 ns nn cctascce since See 7, 745 147 1. 89 
Kentucky 4, 286 65 Be a os cis a dee ni cceserioecteai rea 3, 913 259 6. 61 
Louisiana... -.-....-- 3, 651 11 . 30 || Tennessee... --- hapten anneal chia 7, 056 188 2. 66 
Maryland 4,417 (2) ; cat APs koto tebe tcshorerwvis\aiesig'ecad pp kgeliicncansaaiigieataeee (?) SO Ses dis 
AEE I LEA IP 8, 924 134 | ST IN es inser saictdbiieia acrid eaceiegnee 9, 809 10 .10 
Minnesota. 57, 865 10, 899 18. 84 || West Virginia__- sektinnad tect iced 48 C6 
i cg io cae ena aaa oe 9, 634 323 So TE PIL w tisSr ans ooerestecnialgighgualisiae weaighiiawael 4, 068 23 . 6 
Na east icon xs ess line ator nies Gaateldaoee 42, 757 3, 858 9. 02 —-——————_— |---| —_-—_——— 
PRN ec achsinchce cate uancnounieee 5, 232 558 | 10. 66 | ie esisinccesdawaee 497, 666 53, 899 10. 83 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “‘ Number of farms re- 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the porting harvested acres of _— commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


2 Not reported. 
1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 





Number of Number of 
Number of price-support 
farms re- | Number of} loans asa farms re- | Number of} loans asa 
States porting price-sup- | percentage of States porting price-sup- | percentage of 


port loans | number of 


acreage port loans | number of acreage 
harvested!| made? | farms report- 


| 
Number of price-support | 
harvested ! made? _ | farms report- 
| 





ing acreage ing acreage 

harvested harvested 
ae seconcarninty eunaenamessosneenepsmneneelseniantjsnpdsssnunsesinsheteieaemanamnanacigall ities tetilio 
IN a Bia be Re ce cmatianewticdetgmatetion 2, 163 81 OU ye 0 | 2 eee e oper els 2 TR 515 ar eee ee 
BPR vcs icin ccccucsn ddamidindnsmencmedede 644 9 Ee Oe Ne iia aed an Sele minckp comes oroueeetacontaaile 36 Reece ial 
SE incnncctinetisis ciao denen stipes temas 5, 028 161 ad We MI enn cient ee ee ae 7, 848 176 2. 24 
lsc ere) a ie ae Sa Te 2, 883 343 eg we. Ee Se ee oe 37 @) Cal eae 
eis sich clande bein étcmnckanencteikite 13, 075 5, 796 Sar es oon cu cerdnicncee binoeen 63, 543 1, 821 2. 87 
Connecticut 42 (3) ancieadeioaie PI x .ctsccescianasio-w aienstileiaeinsageaae 40, 286 1, 878 4. 67 
Delaware 1, 002 11 BEE Oe IO 3 5 o's cn-camcgueageaaemiiniieiateen 1, 291 27 2. 08 
a 258 Oe beac sages PII is aiiicssoiwcennsinchenssdt iam ona eae 61, 686 11, 732 19, 02 
SIS icon Caen aie ee ee 7, 495 434 OM ae ean 22, 804 7, 31. 83 
a em a 20, 799 6, 568 oe 7 RO Sear ee et 46, 191 44, 390 96.10 
NS 265. Ras tidia ik an difaltiad coded ain limanakind 63, 945 3, 668 I ee Riise ccncs nanan niniienhanpennte 333 et A canbccnioed 
DI cat drs cS hen ou Ede aa ceacialiee bates 57, 802 601 a ees Oe 2 CP... Beasaeatiasdnes 
a i a a es FE 7, 854 1, 199 SEE ee OO BO sy oar niientdadcctctintctenancntuddaal 2, 444 91 3.72 
I at 83, 005 98, 581 ROR BO sa oi cKcncchiminakccnenedbias 1, 696 536 31. 49 
UN ne a ed 10, 185 965 Se Se ONE oan. add chaeccn becomes: i 16, 236 990 6.19 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent o 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by , through Jan. $1, 1961—Continued 


Number of 


price support 
Number of loans as 
price sup- | percentage of States 
port loans | number of 
made ! farms report- 


July 10 


Number of 
Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of loans as 
porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made! j| farms report- 


a ee uaionaucin 41, 450 


cet eis 58, 156 
al acini 67, 453 
tides otenonstned 35, 735 
ei sin ise eideiee tne eaeiinbineeiaea 10, 109 
ie aati lesan e-codhinccacinm 43, 827 
pent edvannoea 5 
aces mines 15, 516 
ee cal ames 24, 128 
io ceiieclacon ne 13, 042 


1 All wheat. Includes some overstatement for farms growing more than 1 class of 


wheat. 


2 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a edematity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: We are returning 
herewith the tabulations which you for- 
warded on May 17 for checking against cen- 
sus data. The final reports were used for 
Connecticut, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Vermona. For all other States prelimi- 
nary State figures were used. 

Your attention is drawn to a problem in 
relation to the table on wheat. Separate 
figures are given for farms reporting win- 
ter wheat and those reporting spring wheat. 
In four States there is a separation of farms 
harvesting spring wheat, showing those re- 
porting Durum wheat and those reporting 
other spring wheat. Adding the farms re- 


Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 














ing acreage 

harvested 
292 0.7 NS ere cingwui ge sien nnier 
13, 202 ce” 
2, 168 ee i csmecdoname 
14, 263 39. 91 on winmioes 
3, 457 34.21 || Washington............._.. 
758 1.7 L.A ee 
(3) ncaa a ein I aid acta «sacs sagen 
- 352 A 3°. "i 

3, 829 15. 87 

370 2. 84 a re SN ts kt ston 





ing acreage 

harvested 
Spiaeknahelnweat 25, 551 5, 532 21. 65 
mmctauanuhiincenne 6, 874 245 3. 56 
einen Sts tun eedipanetmaeior 54 @) hee alias 
meidchiceisaenigemmip eae 24, 366 1, 004 4.12 
ieleisiiecisissh snsibvinsinaeianaareae 11, 636 9, 324 80.13 
Rin ten aieduaioeee 2, 994 3 .10 
Ginesestdabebenuned 6, 695 20 .29 
Saale ssicanaiailsiuniglinignanigas 2, 485 451 18.14 
sins idas olde eemateae 931, 197 242, 583 26. 05 





3 Not reported. 


porting the various classes of wheat leads 
to an overstatement of number of farms re- 
porting any wheat. This is particularly the 
situation for North Dakota where the addi- 
tion of the number of farms reporting the 
several types of wheat gives a figure of 58,256, 
which is in excess of the total number of 
farms, 54,928. We do not have an undupli- 
cated number of farms producing any wheat 
in the State. In the table, we have inserted 
the number of farms reporting winter wheat, 
Durum wheat, and other spring wheat. 

We have not checked the figures for the 
number of price support loans and the per- 
centages as given in your table, as we do 
not have the figures on the support loans. 

If we can be of any further assistance in 
this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD M. SCAMMON, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 














Sources: CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, Apr. 13, 1961, P. A2478, ‘‘Number of farms 
epertes harvested acres of specified commodities, by 
tables from the office of Hon. LINGLEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


States, 1959.” Statistical 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

To: Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

From: Natural Resources Division. 

Subject: The percentage relationship of the 
number of price-support loans per com- 
modity to the number of farms report- 
ing harvested acres of specific commod- 
ities, by States, in 1959. 

Response is made to your inquiry of April 
19, 1961, relative to the percentage relation- 
ship of the number of price-support loans 
per commodity to the number of farms re- 
porting harvested acres of specific commod- 
ities, by States, in 1959. 

Enclosed are the statistical tables which 
were derived from materials forwarded to 
this Service during the period, April 19 to 
April 27. The derived data has been pre- 
pared as per your specific instruction. The 
delay in furnishing the data to you has 
been due to the time consuming detail in- 
volved in its preparation. 

ERNEST J. PAPPAJOHN. 




















Harvested for | Harvested Harvested for Harvested 
grain in 
State State “7 
Grain | Soy- Grain Soy- 
Corn sor- Oats | Barley| Rye | beans | Winter Corn sor- Oats | Barley| Rye | beans | Winter 
ghum | for | wheat ghum for | wheat 
beans beans 
IE i cccciectpen rere Swe AERO OOD Ba cidicbnnnewna 2, 048 2.108 f eeees............-2 2 70, 120 | 31,338 | 38,367 | 10,937 | 5,004 | 5,232) 46,191 
Bia cicinaihcniatilicaiemteretes 176 67 | 1,021 Bot anes rrr TE Raw icmaital 101 380 Bi Recasceithcs 105 
OS iE 33,048 | 1,661 | 3,362 BT Eoin reac 21, 479 5,028 || New Hampshire. .-....-. _ TP Sok oratinsiil De Bicctiss 2 
TI ic cncnecnane mae bese} 2,188 |: 7,68 |.....s..]....4... 2,883 || New Jersey. --......-..-- O0IDK. ..00200 1,555 | 1,385 699 | 1,018 2, 444 
SE reiepiiccisinanisoicicions 7,242} 3, 5,143 | 10,688 | 1,234 |--....-- 11, 459 || New Mexico...........-. 2,261 | 1,697 475 937 OD caidas . 

Connecticut_........-.-- gg SE Se ee OP iicecans 42 || New York---........... 68 £..... see 38,159 | 2,640} 1,178 158 | 16, 236 

Oe qeee 1.....=.. 522 762 879 | 2,959 1,002 |} North Carolina.-....... 142, 678 | 6,074 | 29,130 | 7,074 | 2,680 | 25,665 | 41,45 
Sa ccatessiseekssiibestonesdngnt ED Bee eencend SP Bapridieilnacaesie 414 North Dakota... ........ 5, 423 600 | 38,668 | 3,648 | 2,959 252 
6 ecient 71 1,127 | 9,461 574 | 1,123] 1,552 Oat oatntinckennnwe! O06, O16 | .......5- 68,619 | 6,452 | 2,772 | 42,489] 67,453 
I it tatiseressasineiarsnenenel Rp Bencviepsbinaions 6, 9,171 BE Binaries 5,350 || Oklahoma............... 11,601 | 17,074 | 15,092 | 13,850 | 2,372 1,652 | 35,735 
a aienignn te mmtnaiaten 131,295 | 1,200 | 73,182 | 5,400] 4,323 | 88,268 | 63,945 |} Oregon_....-......._.... AD Becinosns 5,782 | 8,560 a a cieeaieal 6, 344 
SS Saas Te , 253 773 | 48,685 | 4,909 5,991 | 60,526 57,802 || Pennsylvania........... Fe eninctonen 53, 354 | 15,335 | 2, 845 773 | 43, 827 
oiled cnssenmnionetibetet 155,167 | 3,051 |127,849 | 1,325 841 | 64,374 7, 854 || Rhode Island_..... .... canton Q 2 TE Retina 5 
SE it de nipeengenewens 39, 223 | 59,661 | 31,560 | 26,676 | 5,251 | 11,927 | 83,005 || South Carolina._........ 55, 187 825 | 17,228 | 2,310; 1,069] 7,745] 15,516 
pO 99,195 | 2,311) 4,528| 4,850] 1,214] 4,286] 10,185 || South Dakota........... 261 | 4,138 006 | 9,907 | 2,364] 3,913 3, 504 
OO ae 32, 686 be ees See 3, 651 fe. eee 94,608 | 3,266 | 9,840] 3,269 951 | 7,056 | 13,042 
a a 46 OFS ccpetineel Bitte cnckensrenecins 64, 861 | 59,349 | 17,853 | 6,194 GE Becanencn 25, 551 
Maryland.._.........-.- gf e 5,081 | 5,055 1,835 | 4,417 Cp EE nathdmenennccnsecus 9 eee 2,460 | 7,579 a Bxtbigeasinn 2, 353 
Massachusetts _ _.......- EF Rtndecwel Cel TK Gees . SSSR. __ y eee 1,112 19 BS Fowsecimon 54 
IR. ini cindtesanan BP Baidesincin 54,149 | 7,828 | 5,218| 8,924] 63,543 || Virginia................. 60, 636 585 | 11,543 | 9,170 | 2,319 | 9,800 | 24,366 
Minnesota---....-.--... 103, 995 |.......- 107, 204 | 16,990 | 2,854 | 57, 865 2,875 || Washington............. i 5,289 | 6,700} 772 |-...-... 7, 596 
Mississippi__..-.--- ---| 90, 762 OES Janne en Jenne nnne 9, 634 1,201 || West Virginia_.......... BED licccwood 4, 342 992 48 2, 994 
Missouri. ........-- -| 94,973 | 19,242 | 32,832 | 12,885 | 3,064 | 42,757 | 61,686 || Wisconsin._.............  Beicenne 106,844 | 3,216 | 2,199] 4, 3, 383 
Montana........-------- 7, 756 | 15, 497 S48 ].~2--22- Soe eee 10 | 2,982] 2,800 gees 1, 484 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


1959 corn crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price 


A5137 


loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 


support 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 81, 1961 


Number of 
Number of price support 
farms re- | Numberof| loans as a 








States porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made ! farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 
Alabama 83, 756 181 0. 22 
Arizona. 176 (2) said 
Arkansas 33, 048 21 11.93 
California. 2, 286 66 2. 88 
Colorado 7,242 350 4. 69 
Connecticut 365 | i eS 
Delaware 3, 660 30 . 82 
Florida 9, 064 ll 32 
Georgia 71,043 296 . 42 
SS SS eee 1, 761 22 1, 24 
enn dithinmeeaanene 131, 295 35, 109 26. 74 
Indiana 99, 253 12, 463 12. 55 
DAE acs ininiiaiaciinnnh aemisnppetae anneimnipiate 155, 167 101, 556 65. 44 
Kansas 39, 223 10, 584 26. 98 
Kentucky 99, 195 1, 893 1.90 
TGUIMENA..... .occe canncccceccescoctocesscscees= 32, 686 1 .003 
FN aandineanst simedicsinsecinevosasehnia 57 212 3371.00 
Wer FIORE... 2nc0cnncncccesccewnseccecceeeen= 16, 067 104 . 65 
Massachusetts...............-..--2+..--------- 373 (?) eae 
PIOIBONL..... . Scccencccccenccesswcewecnescecsue= 68, 700 4, 873 7.09 
EIB isis ccctccccncsccsbccnccceredewee 103, 995 24, 420 23. 48 
Oe ee ee 90, 762 101 11 
Ges ik ccncddendacssccpetbtetenbsanenees 94, 973 13, 122 13. 81 
DNS 15 tne egnboecade pace atest eee mk asal 124 (2) 5 Sa dene 
PI, ccinctaubstccnckuntndtadinewnooss 70, 120 47,076 67.13 





1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

2 Not reported. 

3 The number of loans exceed the number of farms which indicates that more than 
1 loan was granted to a corn producer on a single farm. 





Number of 
Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of| loans asa 








States porting price sup- | percentage of 

acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- 

ing acreage 

harvested 
I icsicticaseieltaatittimeieniiencnetesiiliiliechataln Danial 32 . a Se ee 
TE SEMIN 6 vncrcouinncicteipipinncniigeiacssiaiaiaeah 69 Coo Beescscheedeebe 
a es tac Scale ena 4, 940 45 0. 91 
BT I ii a a: wpinitieodnbeitlieudiniamaten mabbinn te 2, 261 () css silatealicmnlliedll 
BT Ns cisdhvinmnisncensisemtdniadiliadigiclaaaicgiendanteice 18, 623 180 97 
RI SN sa. seni, wctncbeeaehaeliligre ina etsansi 142, 678 393 28 
SE SII sn: scnshadicien oh rstaedenidceniinceigasicte Nadgineait 5, 423 738 13.60 
NA ic iaicak tindsicrcennultcipacing cose tpulliainin salen a celaeinain 104, 975 8, 845 8.42 
IN a piereccncinsenwe 11, 601 29 - 25 
IES ax scicsinikeneite waren 1, 483 50 3.37 
Oy 64, 127 158 -25 
SR I cis shine cea aleed ont niente 42 (®) pian wi aocalisiconaeadl 
South Carolina 55, 187 235 43 
NEY MUNIN cee a Stet eee iaseineticts 30, 261 397 17. 83 
IID c.cteclhinceininninsshn madsen waggeinieel 94, 608 113 -12 
Ne ee eee 64, 861 68 oan 
NEE SRR . Sota ee: = la 401 1 -25 
PR ccxicucive tations o~ <ihccmceeal ice 138 (® cists op eimai 

ch Dideriensatectlen petal gnes ~inactiaagalel 60, 636 50 ° 
TN a ahi io ANE cee kv lee ede 1, 957 223 11. 93 
BH ble i ccencnnketinb etl baccamaaid 19, 922 6 F 03 
Ms inne Panckansnctatdiibabies aad wna 90, 101 2, 006 2. 22 
PIN < hcl oesentcc eas ceed 694 7 1.00 
be ee ee ey 1, 989, 411 271, 035 13. 62 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. 42478, “Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of see eommodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical 
tables from the office of Hon. Lusptey BeEcKwortu, Member of Congress, Texas. 


1959 grain sorghum crop—Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 








Number of 
Number of price-support 
farms re- | Number of} loans as a 
States porting price-sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made ! farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 
Alabama... 1,173 1 0. 08 
Arizona... 42 5. 20 
Arkansas- 1, 661 7 .42 
California. 2, 516 9 . 35 
Colorado 3, 886 104 2. 67 
Georgia. 1, 127 OP”. Becca wana 
IS ais eceincapthiesipsincceetindbiellaliaaaitaaaamtedpenteenaniie 1, 200 1 . 08 
Indiana . = a aft 
nic £0 sarhdccepntccindicatpindicetiaindniitemmaretol a ; 
IIL... 5 wccspiidinenmammledbitiaibibienaadmeteninl 59, 661 16, 794 28. 15 
I. sists sh vin: Daiabiionediinsnsoeeenrbntieicatel 2, 311 2 - 08 
sticks tilitrni wiiviiaceeneatebieeaiinainnsngencmenn 232 a 
SI Ss sctisidlincsen onset cevelliaeiasia ibis ledoiintenl ®) T Bincanaenebauiies 
ID iki nnectsininnsinnmniiiitindnwsciinmpmeen 585 6 1.00 
a iclihnnitecictnenaperGdibitinaidais to miniaanindtbnds 19, 242 1, 364 7.08 





Number of 
Number of price support 
farms ree | Numberof| loans asa 





States porting price-sup- | percentage of 

acreage | port loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- 

ing acreage 

harvested 
en. cae care peieeeebteaeeeaaseeeioes 31, 43. 73 
New Mexico.............. 1, 16. 91 
North Carolina 6, - 24 
North Dakota_._.......- bikes ace aaie 
BR ee eee 17, 1. 28 
eee CONG. eo... cceeanwccteewcnsest”*"* 77S + eae 
oy. Ge eer 4, 2. 05 
RENE LE OILS. 3, . 03 
so ceiasigeasenseacsss climandtal peepee ncnonen aaa 59, 27. 48 
| eae ees ee eee 
OD oo i aecsco-aesciecpenieetnn abdectamabiealiion @ . 86 
TP PONG. ones  cenncieneencesasnconsey > ae ee eee 
TOOT ck. ccncnitiaciennticthn etomidate 222, 601 21. 99 








1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

3 Not reported. 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms 
aes harvested acres of fied commodities, by States, 1959." Statistical 
tables from the office of Hon. LiInDLEY BEcKWorRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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1959 oats crop. Number of farms reporting harvested acres, 
of farms reporting acreage harves 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
number of 


July 10 


¥ omen support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 


by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 





Number of Number of 
Number of price support Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of} loans as a farms re- | Number of| loans as a 
States porting price sup- | percentage of States porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of acreage | port loans | number of 
harvested made ! farms report- harvested made! | farms report- 
acreage ing acreage 
harvested harvested 
3, 182 9 Ce... cdcnnnincinignimnnsitn 101 SOR. in ie cainiaiatabin caliente 
54 DP Biteschcesueeae I Soins ssccceate adie aiasgacmrebibtasion 75 ie, Sater 
67 © ahsans. cack ial orien eam imap menioin 1, 555 te rd 
3, 362 28 Pe fe SI chin nnn dedetintensncesehnasos 475 ae Ce 
1, 135 1 REET RES ee 38, 159 26 0. 07 
5, 143 3 So ER SE 29, 130 61 21 
96 ee 2 iis pence ihien Witren erip can landed 32, 600 627 1.92 
522 Oe) <u tebenis wadiens ili e naccocvinniietitiininennnasdannine 68, 619 48 07 
373 Phi oe Bid cca ia cicchit es ogi mn apd abtdpaalaninmiyninen 15, 092 5A 36 
9, 461 178 ne none ceeesenecunembenns 5, 782 22 38 
6, 486 48 om Eg li. can PapabnkeipnhwatSinais 53, 354 ll 2 
73, 182 36 Se ir I eS ee ON te 9 a aaah 
48, 685 15 ie te oS ce 17, 228 156 91 
127, 849 985 ‘ae I ae sie Rie inl nie emis , 006 355 1. 08 
31, 560 49 Re che oh oi 9, 840 ee 
4, 528 (3) and wish toa kanes NN a tla Eine Wink ine mcmalpeadrninteienncmmmininstlh 17, 853 124 69 
1,714 10 Ba (S, Oe 2, 460 1 04 
2, 483 212 a Fe a 1,112 Tee. | -Mipeashenaecieiainihtiilen 
TE Sincacanaweekes moles aan isnt Rascal 11, 543 OP sc _. ereieianinsatininaien 
91 FOS. Bi vlaxatectouee Washington 5, 289 102 1.92 
54, 149 40 .07 NIN Re aa et cecil st etic eehinnm a encinichemeet 4, 342 (4) a ee 
107, 204 1, 363 1.27 lo nk dic incte talib aladiomiaislind on ciiernsmitiieaniniel 106, 844 22 02 
4, 088 88 ee Ee Se oli ak domcida den eulbinmnowsiaentin 2, 982 13 -43 
32, 832 24 . 07 a a 
7, 756 26 . 33 | a he Se ae ae oh 1, 026, 900 4, 833 04 
38, 367 95 25 | 





1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

? Alaska is not shown on summary sheet for specified crops. 





3 Not reported. 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, ‘““Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.”’ 


1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


| Number of 
farms re- 
porting 
acreage 

harvested 


States 


Alabama 
Alaska ?_. 


Arkansas 





9,171 
5 


400 
909 
325 
676 
850 

46 
055 
828 
990 
885 
497 
937 
380 
385 





a cece ainiener execs ehentiesem 


_ 


I I ie ic il elect nat ithe inhimao 





Number of 

price sup- 

port loans 
made ! 


Number of 
price support 
loans as 
percentage of 
number of 
farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 

? Alaska is not shown on summary sheet for specified crops. 


3 Not reported. 


Number of 











Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of loans as 
States porting price sup- | percentage of 
acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made ! farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 
EE SEAS a ee ae 937 4 0.4 
a or emacded 2, 640 3 il 
North Carolina. ______- 7, 074 17 24 
North Dakota________- 38, 668 7, 344 18. 99 
Is rT ee 6, 452 5 . 07 
ke alee 13, 850 236 1.70 
Oregon.-._....- Sabo leratigp Miah abe aanigidiniag ame 8, 560 27 3. 24 
a ee See 15, 335 2 013 
on Pe Paes. icece ne 7 
at 2, 310 6 . 25 
I i ln cence nine 9, 907 452 4. 56 
ge ae Se ee 3, 269 () caneeee kee. 
TO a cmiasitnin eenssisbenini anion 6, 914 33 53 
i ee a 7, 579 55 72 
ease Cae OP 85... oe tentowwee —_ 
a 9,17 2 .02 
i sic nialesilesiamyaasinilioibioe 6, 700 659 9. 83 
I 992 (3) rk karen ttatiliaasies 
Nati ae EE aS a: 3, 216 2 06 
. a GS eS: 2, 800 18 64 
al ca a ia ah alent 290, 160 16, 259 5. 61 





TT ——— 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms re- 
porting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical tables 
from the office of Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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A5139 


1959 rye crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 











Number of 

farms ree | Number of 

States porting price-sup- 

acreage port loans 

harvested made ! 

8 *) 

1, 234 10 
84 (?) 
879 @) 

1,123 3 

195 8 
4, 323 (?) 
5, 991 (2) 

841 3 

in nee canidnnaciimniganin ae 5, 251 96 
SII is eaten ceeariddicinceiieninininaeseidipsantiadaaeeee 1,214 (2) 
Ri iidescingunncnctmtidtedbsoutnignans 42 (?) 
BRE 5 aiteaniabsninnkdinibaiigntnintinndiohinlanes 1, 835 (2) 
aa inc ee cea 73 (2) 

DING. «ci bindnciis son @cigabecmdinG obepuusawen ant 5, 218 1 

I ici sticks tain cnicteenentiaeienabeisinbeemdohaaie 2, 854 60 | 
SINT 0 ice cages dcinaginleigadsaesgl antinori 3, 064 6 
BIN ch vacocain-aqciouapsth:aisusicejacehetteatelisastacmieiane carina 332 26 | 

a a SL atid e... 5, 004 | 76 
IE altel raisin can, bien ndin naientnntaesin 10 (2) 
a a ee 14 (2) 
rng co aemmiwerieeodbeenahamisin 699 (2) 





| 
P . 
ras 
| 


Number of 
price-support 
loans as a 
percentage of 
number of 
farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 


necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 


2 Not reported. 














Number of 

Number of price-support 
farms ree | Numberof| loans asa 

States porting price-sup- | percentage of 

acreage port loans | number of 

harvested made! | farms report- 

ing acreage 

harvested 
gO ee ee 112 (4) peseahigebtenaaell 
I Ae OO is sainiat th tik elnep neesea tambaneldiabdanaaal 1,178 2 0. 16 
Pe CE oo che seamed tp cmenceuaeeel 2, 680 3 ll 
North Dakota. ---_--- xs stn Ucnceeesssstllethas pakeica aaah aa 3, 648 211 5. 7! 
A clit epetenennves escalate teense enleeanead 2, 772 1 . 03 
I so Sess cicctee cskctiveninteabie acliomdendemaaiell 2, 372 4 16 
WI insssnsdsclbwsteantasciencapiasveabdeccnas viptiaagitulaaenlinata 616 16 2. 530 
I TN i cn cssics sc eteinscincn cepa eee 2, 845 yy a ee 
NY MOND 2. sn 5s chi acchndelaen eee omaads 21 — «teenie 
I Ci ecicepiticsccnucttbincnsivetotanibaltted 1, 069 2 -18 
eS aa ae 2, 364 85 3. 59 
SI. in chpecntabuninine wieitsaniatalinn aaiimaiiaeuialn 951 eee See et 
I aa tn-ctsepadabc eatin eles gion Tees isda ena 462 oe  “Bicenmeenann 
ini nn dian tebenaacnsacatntakeseiaraeie 73 oe eee 
NII a i acts eo wn endcg ticsemanceiae 15 — a Sees 
Virginia___....- sn oitsiajot chete acidic shu deal 2,319 © - .. dawesecewantinns 
II so ia Cee ee 772 199 25. 70 
ee ree 127 @. nie 
ee eS ee | 2, 199 1 .04 
I eects ein sah sp Soe ca agape Maal lll 40 1.27 
Total_. ssuthdeastaaiiitid 66, 999 853 1.27 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 


13, 1961, p. A2478, ‘‘Number of farms 


reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959. “Statistical 
tables from the office of Hon. LinpiLEY BEcKwortTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


1959 soybean crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 


Number of 


Number of 
price support 














farms re- | Number of| loans asa 
States porting price sup- | percentage of States 

acreage port loans | farms report- || 

harvested made! ing acreage || 

harvested 
PNG 2 ccincinnmermtnbannonhiineieininaue wopealiess 2, 048 15 | 0.73 II «  cnddipracthanlchihes cocchinaddephancldenaetiaeailie 
I i sick Aaa el snlislnertear niscnerenicloiaceinaiegam 21, 479 755 DS ee I iievitistctcrnanccccuncssnntncnganne 
NN 2 ins Bia alent celica Maciocia 2, 959 2 OI ie cesses etic erpnenn inten ing cdo 
Bes iceccibaiicelleaetlincndes thames tinntltili 414 nee eae ee I a crc cidade Seat i 
ne ain 1, 552 18 a. .8... -.. oa as 
NI sk souectatenecginccscansehc snaccncsliogernics indicat ines bockancl 88, 268 8, 170 SD ee aa 
Indiana 60, 526 1, 875 ae, I ard ans, ccna 
a 64, 374 23, 521 34.91 BT indices n in asidennieensn dla 
Kansas 11,927 819 Oe ee ee SIE So ncaipnceconcccqnbpnieniunmaccitians 
ES oo cnctinaditidn nines Secdakeigc advances 4, 286 65 1. 51 Rn I a metignaion 
SR pais kc dnctinasseccocsone an herein inated exists lori cien 3, 651 ll 3 I is alec ts doce abeaoetetamioncoead 
Marylan 4,417 OO 5B vane a ee ee ee 
Michigan 8, 924 134 i aa eater teeta 
Minnesota 57, 865 10, 899 18. 84 £2... RS Ss ae 
Mississippi 9, 634 323 od) oy a ee 

Missouri 42, 757 3, 858 9. 02 

Nebraska 5, 232 558 10. 66 a lactic eee 





1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 


fact that more thau 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, 
2 Not reported. 


number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


| Number of 








| Number of | Number of | price support 
farms re- | price sup- loans as a 
porting port loans |percentage of 
acreage made ! farms report- 
harvested ing acreage 
harvested 
1, 018 5 0. 49 
() D Tokay uaenaieaas 
158 1 -6 
25, 665 39 -15 
2, 959 542 18. 32 
42, 489 1, 547 3. 64 
1, 652 89 5. 38 
773 4 5 
7,745 147 1.89 
3,913 259 6. 61 
7, 056 188 2. 66 
() TAB  cerecaisen 
9, 809 10 10 
48 OP) Bok Ladedoe 
4, 068 23 56 
497, 666 53, 899 10.77 





Sources: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Apr. 


13, 1961, p. A 2478, “Number of farms 


reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” 
Statistical tables from the office of Hon, LinpLEY BeckwortH, M.C., Texas. 
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1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of ne support loans made, and number of loans as a percent o/ 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. $1, 1961 

Number of farms reporting acreage Number of Number of farms reporting Number of 
harvested Number | price support harvested Number | price support 

of price loans as a of price loans as a 

States support | percentage States support | percentage 

Winter | Durum | Spring loans of farms re- Winter | Durum | Spring loans of farms re- 

wheat | wheat | wheat Total made! | porting acre- wheat | wheat | wheat Total made ! | porting acre- 
age harvested age harvested 

 edicaisest EEE Ioswaccakplecenes-<- | 2, 163 | 81 B. 90 th) Sa con iancs ad (2) 
eee Od ee I cial 4 1.40 || New Hampshire ___- (2) 
SS Gi 7 a ee 5, 028 161 3.20 || New Jersey....--.... 91 3. 72 
Re eed eee enon 2, 883 343 11.89 || New Mexico-.......-- 536 31.49 
ST ntti sk, Big GR Iemenancan 1,616 | 13,075 5, 796 44.33 || New York...-.....-. 990 6.10 
- a ee? aaa eee 42 Pe Aen ck sweden North Carolina... _-- 292 70 
cine, ME sshemeasinocep sens 1, 002 11 1.09 || North Dakota-----__- 13, 202 22, 66 
eae 5 ME Mapadnaanplocepances 258 ORS. Biases =a ie nnmirtne acne 2, 168 3, 21 
et ibn conina 434 5.79 || Oklahoma........... 14, 263 39. 91 
its oacienmeentan 6, 568 She Th Cie continence 3, 457 34. 21 
IE cictinssnaiatbtcrnint 3, 668 5.74 || Pennsylvania_.-..._. 758 1.73 
TIN is ncentnilasisinal 601 1,04 || Rhode Island_-_-_--_-_- We i eee 
SN ig a etcenien 1, 199 15. 26 || South Carolina. ----- 352 2. 26 
Keansas_......-. 98, 581 118. 00 South Dakota. ‘ 3, 829 15. 87 
Kentucky - 965 1.04 || Tenmnessee....-. 370 2. 84 
Louisiana Oe) — Bitsangaposemne TE ce dinenennenccs 5, 532 21. 65 
Maine. ......-. 0 i ee as kadeei gatas sredihiemess 245 3. 56 
Maryland 176 i 3 00! Ee ., ky Pe 
Massachusetts PE Wie a icte aa NN ciemnin 1, 004 4.12 
Michigan 1, 821 2. 87 Washington......-.-- 9, 324 80. 13 
Minnesota 1,857 | 335,454 | 40, 186 1, 878 4.67 || West Virginia._.__._. 3 10 
= i cenuinkes i minnnendesstinaniomeie 27 2.08 || Wisconsin. -........-- 20 . 29 
EES OS a Seen 61, 686 11, 732 19.02 || Wyoming---.--..-..-- 451 13. 14 
Montana 958 | * 12, 669 22, 805 7, 255 31. 83 | a —_—__—__—— 
Nebraska....-.--.-.-| 46,191 |.........].-......- 46,191 | 44, 390 96. 10 || a | 767,393 | 16, 355 | 147, 449 | 930,193 | 242, 583 26. 08 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 2 Not reported. 


necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 

















fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 





3 Spring wheat other than durum. 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major legislative problems still 
awaiting our disposition is the adminis- 
tration’s.farm bill. The Chicago Sun- 
Times of Thursday, July 6, contained two 
separate editorials that tied together in 
a very practical fashion many tangents 
of the farm legislative status. 

In view of the promises, threats, black- 
mail tactics, and deliberate distortions 
that have become the trademark of Sec- 
retary Freeman’s activities, it would be 
well for Members of the House to pause 
and refiect on that complex and, to the 
taxpayer, costly situation. In order to be 
of service to my colleagues in calm reflec- 
tion on the status of farm legislation, I 
submit these two editorials for your con- 
sideration: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 6, 1961] 
‘ Surptus Foop To RvssIA 

It may seem inconsistent for the United 
States to talk about the possibility of war 
with Russia over Berlin and at the same 
time to decide to export Government-subsid- 
ized surplus food to Russia and her European 
satellites. 

The decision of the US. Commerce De- 
partment to permit such exports for the first 
time since 1954 is mutually beneficial how- 
ever, if not necessarily consistent. 

It is better to sell our surplus of wheat and 
other subsidized products than it is to keep 
them here and have them pile up higher as 
the United States wrestles with its agricul- 
tus‘al problem, which is discussed in greater 
detail below. It would cost taxpayers more 
to let the surplus keeping piling up than it 


would be to sell some of it abroad for the 
going world prices even though these are be- 
low current domestic prices. 


SIGN THIS ONE QUICKLY, GOVERNOR 


Some criminal court judges, as we have 
noted from time to time, are quick to sup- 
press evidence against criminals on the 
ground it was illegally obtained by police. 
Acknowledged gamblers, even burglars, have 
gone free because judges have ruled police 
searches and arrests were unreasonable and 
in violation of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

One of the commendable actions taken 
by the legislature would allow such court 
decisions to be appealed by the State’s at- 
torney to a higher court. At present he 
cannot do so, and the case ends when the 
evidence is suppressed. 

As usual, the West Side bloc in the legis- 
lature, which always opposes strengthening 
laws against criminals, was against the bill, 
house bill 1219. In yesterday’s Sun-Times, 
our legislative correspondent, Tom Little- 
wood, commented, “It will be interesting to 
discover what concessions Governor Kerner 
made to secure West Side bloc votes for his 
sales tax increase.” 

Whatever they were, they should certainly 
not include going along with the bloc 
against house bill 1219. That bill should 
be hurried along to Kerner for his signature. 
It took only hours to rush the tax-increase 
bill to him. Why not house bill 1219? 

The files of Virgil W. Peterson, operating 
director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
are filled with examples of justice gone hay- 
wire because courts suppressed evidence 
against criminals. 

AN EXAMPLE 


A motorcycle policeman, sent by police 
radio to investigate a burglary in progress 
at 747 North Wabash, searched two men he 
encountered in the building because the 
pockets of one were bulging. A bracelet, 
camera, and cigarette case taken in the 
burglary were found. But a criminal court 
judge suppressed this evidence because the 
search was unreasonable. The judge said 
the policeman had not seen the men commit 
any crime and did not in fact know a crime 


had been committed. What good are a police 
radio and police alertness if this is the law? 

If House bill 1219 becomes law such lower 
court decisions when appealed may not be 
overruled by the Supreme Court, which has 
tended toward stricter interpretation of the 
word “unreasonable.” Even if such rulings 
should be upheld, the more often such cases 
are brought to the public’s attention the 
greater the possibility of changing the policy. 
When the public better understands the 
problem of law enforcement it may take ac- 
tion to change the policy set by the courts. 

The people of Michigan, for example, dis- 
approved of legal technicalities that pro- 
tected persons carrying concealed weapons 
and narcotics. They amended the Michigan 
Constitution to allow police to introduce 
such evidence in court regardless of the man- 
ner in which the police discovered it. 


The people of Illinois also should become 
aroused about the manner in which court 
interpretation of “unreasonable searches” 
has benefited acknowledged criminals. House 
bill 1219 is a step in the right direction. 
That is why Governor Kerner’s signature is 
needed and needed as soon as possible. Why 
not tomorrow? 





Robert S. Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the Members of this 
body of the death of an eminent jour- 
nalist, a brave man, and a dear friend 
of mine, Robert S. Ball. He died after a 
long illness on Sunday, July 9, at George 
Washington University Hospital, at 49 
years of age. 

Mr. Ball was a member of the Detroit 
News’ Washington bureau, and had 
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worked for the News ever since 1935 as 
a specialist in aviation and labor report- 
ing. His last major assignment was cov- 
ering the successful suborbital flight of 
Astronaut Alan B. Shepard on May 5. 

He was given the Aviation Writers’ 
Association Award seven times. He was 
the author of the definitive work on 
early aviation in Michigan and a book on 
Henry Ford’s early trimotor aircraft. 

Bob saw Army service in Europe dur- 
ing the Second World War and was twice 
decorated for bravery with the Bronze 
Star. He also served the Nation during 
1951-52 as administrative assistant to 
the late Senator Blair Moody, of 
Michigan. 

I know the whole Washington press 
corps joins me in mourning the passing 
of their late associate, and in extending 
heartfelt sympathy to his widow and son. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NOo maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the REecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
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should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for iday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcGres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, nor to REcorDs 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable: cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele~ 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable eost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 








Communist Menace in Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the aftermath of the Cuban invasion 
fiasco, I have received a number of let- 
ters from citizens of Arkansas who are 
greatly concerned about this Communist- 
dominated menace only 90 miles from 
our shoreline. My mail has further re- 
flected deep consternation, chagrin, and 
frustration on the part of my constitu- 
ents at our own country’s apparent in- 
eptitude and inability to effectively deal 
with and curb this dangerous threat in 
the Caribbean. Typical of the commun- 
ications I have received is a letter from 
Mr. John A. Hammond, of Jonesboro, 
Ark. Mr. Hammond’s reasoning and 
conclusions—I am convinced—represent 
the thinking of a large number of citi- 
zens of my State, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JONESBORO, ARK., 
June 19, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I enclose an 
article from yesterday’s Arkansas Gazette. 
For several months I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the situation in Cuba and this 
article neatly sums up the now existing 
situation and the dangers of allowing this 
situation to exist. 

I am opposed to allowing any U.S. group 
of citizens whether private or public paying 
any form of ransom. Cuba has tens of 
thousands of prisoners in her jails and newly 
created concentration camps, are we to pay 
separate ransoms for each group of 1,000? 
The United States in the years since World 
War II has paid ransom to Russia, China, 
and just about any other government that 
chose to kidnap and detain Americans. I 
would rather the United States take a firm 
stand with Cuba now and tell her that we 
will not pay 1 penny of ransom or tribute 
for release of the prisoners but we will send 
1,000 fully armed troops for every prisoner 
that is not released immediately. 

It alarms me greatly that a Communist- 
sponsored and controlled government has 
been allowed to develop only 90 miles from 
our doorsteps. I am alarmed because it is 
apparent that the Communists, both Russian 
and Chinese variety, are not going to be con- 
tent with Cuba but will spearhead into all 
South America. When this happens the 
United States will be virtually surrounded 
by Communist countries. We with our 
allies can fight and win a war with com- 
munism now but can we do it 1 year, 2 years, 
or 3 years from now. I do not want my 
children or my grandchildren to live under 
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the Communist yoke of complete domina- 
tion. For this reason I am willing and able 
to fight to prevent it and I hereby volunteer 
to go in the first group to attack Cuba if 
necessary. 

So far our Government has been like the 
little boy drawing a line and threatening 
his little friend to step over it. We have 
drawn lines all over the world and the Com- 
munists have stepped over them and like 
whipped curs we tuck our tail between our 
legs and run off to draw another line and 
dare them to cross it. We are fast running 
out of lines and places to draw them. It is 
no wonder that we have lost so much pres- 
tige abroad. We say one thing and do an- 
other. Since the Communists seem to re- 
spect only strength then I say let’s show 
them that we still have some and that we 
are a nation of strong men and not a na- 
tion of soft, flabby, overdressed, and over- 
weight, self-centered egotists. 

I urge you to please take a stand in the 
Senate against paying tribute or ransom to 
any country, regardless of how large or how 
small, and regardless of who her friends 
might be. I have fought in two wars, World 
War II and Korea, and I am a combat-ready 
pilot in the Air Force Reserve and I am 
willing and able to go to war again to pro- 
tect my children from such ambitious and 
dictatorial aggression as communism. I 
don’t like war but I don’t like tucking my 
tail between my legs and running away, 
either. 

So for the sake of my children and your 
grandchildren and all American children 
like them, please take some positive action 
to stop this Cuban situation now and to 
prevent this cancerous condition from 
spreading. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. HAMMOND. 





Fortitude Now or Endless Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the privilege of reading an out- 
standing editorial that appeared in the 
July 2, 1961, issue of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer which very astutely points out the 
need for some backbone and courage in 
our foreign policy, particularly in deal- 
ing wih Russia and the Communists. As 
this editorial indicates, it is almost too 
late, we should forthwith put some guts 
in our stand against Russia. Unless we 
stand firm and quit vascillating and ap- 
peasing communism, we will soon be 
smothered under in the same manner 
as Russia has smothered under a great 
part of the world. In my opinion, this 
editorial is an outstanding commentary 
on our shortcomings and certainly calls 
attention to the need for courage and 
determination in our foreign policy. I 


highly commend it to my colleagues and 
hereby include the editorial in my 
remarks: 

FORTITUDE Now—Or ENDLESS NIGHT 


“We deem it the responsibility of a newspa- 
per to do more than carry the daily news 
and the customary fare of information and 
entertainment. 

We believe when a crisis affecting much of 
humanity is impending, a newspaper worthy 
of the name should sound the alarm—and 
speak out with the best of its judgment, ir- 
respective of politics, on what those threat- 
ened should do. 

By almost every indication, war or peace 
hangs in the balance—with the weeks, or 
months at the most—ticking by inexorably. 

It is a temptation to belabor the public for 
indifference, but we don’t think the Ameri- 
can people actually are indifferent. They 
realize, most of them, that the decisions one 
way or another will be made in their name, 
but not by them. 

Under our concept of government the 
civilian branch of the government is the 
boss of.the military. So it is vastly proper 
for that thing oft-belied and more often 
misrepresented—public opinion—to be in- 
formed on this situation, to the hilt. 

We are not at peace—we are at war, and 
imperceptibly we are losing it. We are los- 
ing it because the enemy of our freedom, the 
enemy of our way of life, the enemy of most 
of our great institutions (and most of all 
the enemy of our children and grandchil- 
dren) is dictating where each test of strength 
shall be, on what terms, over what issues 
and with what weapons. 

The title of this editorial purposely 
avoided the terms peace and war, for the 
present situation is difficult to define precise- 
ly in those terms. 

We happen to believe—almost without 
question—that this midcentury confronta~ 
tion of the world’s peoples can be resolved 
along peaceful lines if the forces of free- 
dom can stand up under a test of fortitude 
as great as any that has ever faced free men. 

On the contrary, we believe that if we 
fail this test—if, with a whimper we embrace 
any compromise—a night without end will 
set in for freedom anywhere in the world. 

Anyone who follows the news of the world 
knows how many battles we have lost to 
the Communists—and the new slavery. 

He knows how many of these battles 
have been lost without a fight, or with only 
token opposition, or through mistaken trust 
in our adversaries, or because of cruelly 
wrong decisions on our part. And each loss 
has been irretrievable. 

We gave Communist Russia a seat among 
the family of nations. We saved her from 
Hitler’s legions, even after her cynical sell- 
out of Eastern Europe. We handed over 
China to a case-hardened Communist and 
outfitted him with all the plunder of war 
he could find in Manchuria. We tolerated 
the aggression of North Korea and the Chi- 
nese (and Russian) volunteers—and left our 
men to die on the snow-covered mountains 
rather than giving fitting answer with our 
atomic arsenal. 

We stopped—heaven only knows why— 
and let the Russian Communists overrun 
East Germany and Berlin, a gracious politi- 
cal decision (not military) that has en- 
dangered the peace of the world ever since. 
We reined in the military men who wanted 
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to drive east in Europe, and relieved of his 
command the general who wanted to win the 
war in Korea. 

We made a show of the Berlin airlift, but 
actually we deferred to the Soviet blockade 
of that city by not-insisting then and there 
upon adequate rail and water routes into 
Berlin. We have permitted ourselves to be 
humiliated by a bearded clown who should 
be pitchman at a carnival in Cuba. 

With few notable exceptions, the tally 
points in the so-called cold war have gone 
against us. How many more will it take to 
seal our defeat? 

How many more wounds of intent and 
ineptitude can this Western World—which 
they say is too young to die—suffer before it 
is beyond cure? 

Not too many. You can read it in the 
predictions of some military experts. You 
can see it more plainly in the actions of 
those who express contempt for the United 
States. 

Mao Tse-tung sent men to attack us in 
Laos. 

Fidel Castro arrived in Havana with the 
boast that he would “kill 100,000 gringos.” 

Nikita Khrushchev put on his uniform 
as a political commissar of the Red army 
to tell Russia that he will force a treaty with 
the puppet regime of East Germany in 6 
months. 

There are those amongst us who deem it 
reprehensible for officers of the U.S. Armed 
Forces to be vigorously anti-Communist. 

We've gone a long way—downward—since 
we boasted the world’s best Army, Air Force, 
and Navy and since the days we had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb, and later 
the hydrogen bomb. 

If we are to awaken at all, we must awaken 
fast. 

We can’t buy the best of the world. Nor 
can we pay the ransom the Communist pow- 
ers ultimately would demand of us. 

But we can arm adequately, fast. 

With appropriate early notice, we can test 
the nuclear weapons that need to be tested 
in our arsenal. 

We can start talking straight from the 
shoulder in world affairs. 

We can quit worrying less about an ephem- 
eral “world opinion,” and start worrying 
more about a real world respect. 

And perhaps most importantly of all, we 
can make it crystal clear to all concerned 
that where occasion demands, we plan to 
use that “more bang for a buck” that is 
the basis of most of our military planning. 

Be willing to use the nuclear weapons, 
where needed, for tactical or strategical war- 
fare? Yes. 

We have the greatest nuclear striking force 
in the world. 

Look askance at those who say that we 
must never use this great arsenal—that we 
should send American men again to wallow 
in the rice paddies or rot in the jungles in 
virtually hand-to-hand, man-to-man combat 
with guerrillas or sake-crazed “human 
waves.” Remember how greatly we are out- 
numbered—how cheaply our foes regard hu- 
man life. 

We have seen the ravages of war, and there 
is no choice between “blockbusters” and in- 
cendiary raids on one hand or the atomic 
warhead on the other. The burp gun and 
the bayonet are not kinder than the battle- 
field atomic shell. 

The one miscalculation we must not per- 
mit Khrushchev to make—for this is the 
most dangerous one he could make—is that 
we will not fight for keeps if he starts a war. 

We have no other choice. Because this 
struggle, if Russia insists upon joining it, 
will be for keeps. 
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Legislation in the Field of World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
few days ago our distinguished colleague 
from the State of New York, Senator 
Jacos K. Javits, was the keynote speaker 
at an American Management Association 
conference in New York City on expan- 
sion of U.S. exports. 

Because of his long experience in this 
field, and his recognized leadership in 
shaping legislation to help expand our 
world trade, I am requesting that his 
thoughtful remarks be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, we who are serving on 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
have been working closely with Senator 
Javits~ on the important legislation, 
which he discusses. Bills to strengthen 
the services of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Export-Import Bank are 
now pending before our committees. 

For this reason, it seems to me that 
the challenging views of Senators JAvITs 
are helpful in our consideration of leg- 
islation pending on this problem. 

All of us are committed to expanding 
U.S. exports; we are indebted to Senator 
JAvIts in suggesting practical ways in 
which the Federal Government can help. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senator Javits’ speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JACOB K. JAVITS, 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW 
YorK 
Senator Javits. Thank you very much. 
Gentlemen, I am glad to be with you this 

morning. 

I thank you, Mr. Hood, for introducing me 
so promptly because I have what in Washing- 
ton are called floor problems. I have to get 
right back to Washington because we have a 
social security bill on the Senate floor. 

Gentlemen, I am deeply concerned with 
this subject because I believe that, interest- 
ingly for businessmen, you stand at the 
crossroads of something that can be of in- 
estimable value to our country as well as 
to your businesses. I think it is essential 
for American business to move actively and 
aggressively into the export field. 

I think it is also essential to our Nation 
to materially expand export trade now, with 
all that that implies. This not only goes for 
us, but it also goes for our allies, with whom 
we must have a great deal to do on this 
subject. 

I would like, first, to congratulate the 
American Management Association, whose 
elaborate plant here I never saw, though 
this is my hometown, on staging this kind 
of briefing session at this time for this par- 
ticular purpose, because I think it is a rare 
opportunity and’ is rarely as felicitous as it 
is right now. 
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You have heard about our discussions on 
the floor of the Senate and Congress gen- 
erally on foreign aid. These will be suc- 
ceeded, I assure you, by discussions on for- 
eign trade. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act comes up for renewal next year. 
It will face a terrific fight, and yet it is 
essential to our country. 

The reason it will face a fight is that ex- 
ports imply imports, and imports hurt peo- 
ple; at least some think they do, and, hence, 
you have political pressures developing to 
eliminate imports in one line or another be- 
cause they hurt a particular local-interest 
industry or a particular local community. 
And, yet, if you eliminate imports of one 
kind or another, you lessen the capability 
of other nations to accept your exports, and 
you invite retaliation, and, what is even 
worse, you invite retaliation by the Soviet 
bloc, which is a very serious threat in this 
whole field. 

Now I am not without knowledge in this 
field. I am not only a Senator but I am 
also chairman of the Economic Committee 
of the NATO parliamentarians. This is my 
third year, and, so, on a number of occasions 
in every year I have gotten a thorough edu- 
cation on what happens in trade all over the 
world. In addition, I serve on the Senate 
Small Business Committee, on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, and on 
the Joint Economic Committee, and I have 
dealt with this subject all my life. I used to 
be chairman of the Economic Policy Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

I say that to you because I hope you will 
not dismiss what I say as just being the 
recitation of a few facts that somebody wrote 
down for me and let it go at that. I assure 
you that what I tell you is not based upon 
any such superficial approach. 

Now, I believe it absolutely essential to 
our Nation that we double our exports in 
the next 10 years from $20 billion a year to 
$40 billion a year. Now, we doubled our 
exports between 1950 and 1960. So we 
showed that it can be done. They went from 
$10 billion to $20 billion. Some of that was 
price inflation, but a good deal of it was 
actual increase in goods. 

Between 1959 and 1960 our exports to the 
six-member nations of the European Eco- 
nomic Community increased by more than $1 
billion, going up an enormous percentage 
rate, verging on close to 50 percent. The 
significance of that is that it shows what can 
be done when you begin to get integrated 
markets. And when people begin to ration- 
alize the problems created by their own 
boundaries—and let us not forget, and I 
heard what Mr. Hood said about timing— 
let us not forget that you are having the 
beginning of that in the Americas. There 
are now two common market areas which are 
developing, one in Central America and one 
in South America, and I think the time to 
are now two Common Market areas which are 
actually formed and organized as the Euro- 
pean countries have organized under their 
own treaty. 

Now why is it essential that we get into 
the export field in a much bigger way? I will 
give my reasons for that because I found that 
businessmen derive great satisfaction in feel- 
ing that what they are doing, in quite a 
selfish business sense, is nonetheless in the 
very deep interest of the United States. 

I notice the gentleman here from one of 
the banks. Probably there are a few other 
bank people here. Well, I know the banks 
very well, and I talk with their people many, 
many times, and the concept of business in 
the public interest is a very strong one among 
banks and bankers, who more and more feel 
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themselves interested. So I lay certain con- 
siderations in the public domain before you 
this morning as an inducing cause for dou- 
bly hard work, doubly intelligent work and 
redoubled interest on your part, because 
your interest should be not only business 
but patriotism. 

The first reason is that we are facing ter- 
rific competition from the Communists. 
They are moving especially into the less de- 
veloped areas. Between 1954 and 1959 the 
Soviet bloc increased their trade with the 
less developed areas by 165 percent from 
$860 million to $2.3 billion in roughly 6 
years. And they expect even greater gains 
for 1960 although final statistics are not yet 
available. 

In that 6-year period the ratio of US. 
trade over the Soviet bloc with these same 
nations was reduced from 9 to 1—that is, 
we did, as compared with the Soviets, nine 
times as much trade with these 41 less de- 
veloped nations—to a ratio of 4 to 1. And 
the Soviet bloc is primed to draw these coun- 
tries into economic dependence. 

The Soviet bloc has tremendous potentials 
in this area. It has tremendous potentials 
for economic warfare. It has already caused 
us considerable trouble in a few commodi- 
ties—flax, tin, bauxite, and now residual fuel 
oil. Almost at will it can seriously disrupt 
free world markets by dumping material 
at a cut price. 

Now this is a very serious danger and just 
indicates that the Soviets can and will play 
an increasing role in world trade. 

When Khrushchev said “I will bury you,” 
he meant I will bury you economically, and 
he confidently believes he can do this just 
because of this power. Hence, this is one 
of the main reasons why more and more 
we have to be dedicated to the world as 
well as to our own country in terms of 
trade. 

Second, we face a serious imbalance in our 
international payments. Just last year we 
were losing at the rate of $3.5 billion to $4 
billion a year. Even we can’t stand that. 
Hence we had to reverse the trend. 


Now the policies of the Government and 
business did reverse the trend very materi- 
ally, and we now have an easily manage- 
able basic deficit of less than a billion dol- 
lars a year as the difference between our 
outgo and income in terms of dollars. But 
it is generally believed that this relative 
stability is temporary, and the reason it is 
believed it is temporary is that our export 
surplus is not big enough to make it perma- 
nent. Our export surplus range in the area 
of $5 billion is now very heavily attributable 
to jet aircraft and cotton, and these are 
considered special situations. So everybody 
can expect—and anybody who read the First 
National City Bank newsletter the other 
day—not to place you in competition—saw 
that they confidently anticipated that we 
will have a balance-of-payments crisis again 
in the fall of this year. 

The only way that can be dealt with on 
any permanent basis is by a material increase 
in our exports, and let us remember that 
the world hungers for American products. 
If we had the salesmanship and the credit 
medium—and I will come to that in a min- 
ute—by which to get them out, the world is 
starving for the very things we make, pro- 
viding we can get them on the proper credit 
terms and we can sell them and put them 
to use in all these countries. 

It is unbelievable that the U.S. steel pro- 
duction should be at a 70 percent rate in a 
world which is thirsting for the very steel 
which is not being produced and which 
absolutely needs it, if it is to stay free and 
not go Communist. 

So point No. 2 is the serious imbal- 
ance in our international payments. Point 
3 is the lessening effect of foreign trade on 
economic recessions in the United States. 
It has been demonstrated time and again 
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that foreign trade often holds up at a time 
when we have a domestic recession, and 
this is an extremely valuable anchor to 
windward especially where you are dealing, 
as I say, with a world which is so starved 
for the very things we make. And I am 
not going to bemuse you again with all the 
detailed points. You know them very well. 

The question is, For how long can we ex- 
tend credit, and will the free world as a 
whole follow through in the less developed 
areas until these areas do come through 
based on their development plans, because 
based on the facts that they have people 
and resources, they are bound to come 
through ultimately if we persevere enough. 
Even the British say with their crazy 
“ground nut” scheme, about which many 
of you know, in which they dropped a neat 
$160 million or $170 million, that if they 
had been able to go through with it, if they 
had the capital and were willing to go 
through with it, it would have been suc- 
cessful notwithstanding the fact that it was 
very fanciful and had a lot of “bugs” in it. 
But even they say in a scheme like that, 
“if we had only been able to go through 
with it, it would have been successful.” 

That indicates what I say, that most of 
these places are credit worthy if you were 
sure there would be followthrough in terms 
of government and individual investment 
until they could actually mature on their 
development plan. 

Now I believe these things for these three 
above reasons at least, and there are many 
others in terms of the fact that the domestic 
market doesn’t have a saturation point but 
that the exigencies of international affairs 
are such that there must be ultimately some 
ceiling on the development of the American 
standard of living in terms of our own de- 
fense needs in terms of the toughness of our 
own people and in terms therefore of the de- 
velopment and expansion of industry, the 
great opportunities abroad. And I think 
there is a very interesting sidelight on that in 
the enthusiasm with which our young people 
have embraced the Peace Corps. There is 
something instinctive about the fact that 
the young American boy and girl wants this 
adventure which the West used to give and 
which the world now gives, and whether we 
like it or not this will put us out in the 
world and will put business out in the world. 
So, in emphasizing the export trade for busi- 
ness, small and large—and I will come to 
small business in a minute—you are riding 
with a stream, you are riding with the cur- 
rent of our times. 

Now what do we need to do in order to 
double our export trade in the next 10 years? 

First, we must be prepared to take our 
share of imports. This is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The dollar may go all over the 
world, but sometime it has got to come back 
here, and the same is true of what we export 
and what.we get paid for. Those people have 
got to find their money coming back to them 
somehow, sometime, somewhere, and the 
only way that that can be done is ultimately 
if we take our fair share of imports just as 
we develop our export trade. 

Second, we must open up export oppor- 
tunities to smaller U.S. business. This is 
the big area, and it still remains to be ex- 
plored. There is a most infinitesimal par- 
ticipation by American small business in 
export trade, and in my opinion there you 
come right up to the point of credit and you 
have just got to be for the export guarantee 
operations of the Export-Import Bank so 
that they give a complete program both of 
political and commercial risks of export 
credit guarantees which in the first instance 
represent an underwriting after the credit 
has been taken by a bank or insurance com- 
pany. But this is absolutely a very, very 
grave problem and in very grave need partic- 
ularly on the part of small business. 

The Small Business Administration, I 
think, is quite ready to help with this par- 
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ticular situation. That has been the nature 
of the testimony which we have had from 
them. But essentially this is a matter for 
the Export-Import Bank. 

In other countries, notably in Britain and 
in West Germany, in France, Italy and Japan, 
there is a tremendous program for both 
small and large business in the underwriting 
of export credits, and I will say to you gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the export trade 
that I have yet to see a real liveliness on 
the part of our banks and insurance com- 
panies in this regard. 

Now our banks do pretty well although not 
as well as I think they ought to do, but at 
least I don’t think they are nearly as much 
subject to criticism as are the insurance 
companies because here are tremendous pools 
of capital which are very, very useful for 
the purposes that we are discussing, and, 
when backed with Government guarantees, 
would have absolute security and yet make 
available to the business community tre- 
mendous new resources in terms of export 
trade. 

There are other suggestions aside from the 
straight Export-Import Bank underwriting 
very much like an FHA underwriting of a 
mortgage for export credit. For example, 
one I would like to lay before you is one 
proposed to us by Francis X. Scafuro, vice 
president of the Bank of America Interna- 
tional, of New York, who has been cooperat- 
ing with the international section of the New 
York Board of Trade. His proposals are in- 
corporated in two bills in the House, of 
which you may make a note if you like— 
Federal charter with the right to borrow Fed. 
eral funds to make good on its guarantees, 
guarantee corporation to be established by 
H.R. 7102 and 7103, one by Mr. Mu.Ter of New 
York and the other by Mr. WmNaL. of New 
Jersey. 

He proposes an American export credit 
but functioning on a premium basis with the 
efficiency and the independence of a private 
corporation. 

Some 109 export organizations back this 
bill, and it deserves, I think, the serious con- 
sideration of the Congress, if the Export-Im- 
port Bank doesn’t come up with a program, 
although it has a draft program out and in- 
deed has been conferring with some of our 
New York banks about it. 

But the question is of consummation. We 
must have a very comprehensive program of 
export credit guarantees. 

I might say to you, too, that another leg- 
islator, who has been rather active in this 
field and deserves a good deal of credit, is 
Senator Encuie, of California who is a col- 
league of mine on the Senate Small Business 
Committee, and is also on the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. He has been very active 
in this field. 

So small business essentially needs the 
Export-Import Bank backing in terms of 
guarantees, and needs new pools of capital, 
that is, of available funds which will back 
it up in terms of credit extension in its ex- 
porting trade. 

Also we had some testimony here in New 
York which indicated that there are a good 
many companies starting up which give a 
comprehensive service to small business and 
take over all of its problems of export sales 
in terms of documentation, credit, packag- 
ing, advice, selling, designing, advertising and 
so forth. 

Now these package deals may and may 
not be too expensive. I just don’t know. 
But, in any case, the testimony before the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate is 
available to any of you who wish it, and gives 
a considerable detailing of those services. 
If you want a copy of that testimony, write 
my Office and we will be glad to let you have 
it. 

Now the third thing which we have got to 
do in terms of our activities to increase ex- 
ports is to enlist the cooperation of Western 
Europe. This is an enormous opportunity. 
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In the first place, as some of you may know, 
I am launching quite a campaign to get the 
OECD, the new Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, to back up 
our Alliance For Progress and to double it. 
I think the Alliance For Progress is just 
about half enough. That is the $1 billion to 
$2 billion a year which Latin America needs. 
It ought to be $2 billion to $4 billion a year 
in order to really do the job that needs to be 
done. And the Europeans can very well 
manage it. But beyond that there are some 
things they have to do themselves. For ex- 
ample, you know all trade is not just bi- 
lateral. It is multilateral, quadrilateral, 
quintilateral, and you can go on as far as 
you like from there. 

One of the big bugs which we find now 
is that the European countries, by a lot of 
taxes called sumptuary taxes, of which I will 
be glad to give you a list if you are that 
interested, keep out some of the very im- 
portant commodities sold by Latin America, 
notably coffee and cocoa. They also keep out 
a good deal of tea. 

We have estimated for example, in our 
Office, that as regards one tax, the sumptuary 
tax on coffee alone in only a few countries, 
to wit, Germany, France, Italy, if you didn’t 
eliminate it but just reduced it to make it 
reasonable in relationship to a tax revenue 
purpose, and took away its penalty features 
which are now imposed by these three coun- 
tries—kind of the remains from the past 
. when they had no dollars and were in very 
difficult financial situations—and you would 
enable Latin America to sell $60 million to 
#100 million more of coffee every year to 
just these three countries alone. These are 
called sumptuary taxes, kind of an internal 
excise tax, sort of a sales tax, if you will. 

I mention that only because it is an indi- 
cation of what we can do to help ourselves, 
and a very striking indication of how we in 
the Western World are tying our own hands 
and making it tougher for ourselves to deal 
with these major problems. 

I myself have introduced two major meas- 
ures to expand our exports and to deal with 
the problems created by our imports. One 
is called the National Export Policy Act, S. 
851, and the other is the National Import 
Policy Act, S. 852. 

In the National Export Policy Act I had 
the cooperation of every member of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee. The bill, 
Senate 1379 is sponsored by 19 Senators, 
popularly known as the Sparkman-Javits 
bill. Senator SPaARKMAN has done me the 
great honor of joining with me. He is the 
chairman of the Small Business Committee. 

This measure establishes a Council on Ex- 
port Promotion in our Government, and 
proposes to augment very materially the ex- 
port services, including advertising and the 
use of other media of that character, ren- 
dered both by the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce. It proposes to ex- 
pand enormously our trade centers and trade 
missions. It proposes to run pilot projects 
which will be especially helpful to small 
business in respect of warehousing and mar- 
ket research in fields abroad. And, of course, 
it proposes to beef up tremendously our 
financial means for accelerating the export 
drive. 

This is a very important measure. It has 
an excelient chance for passage. It has 
rather impressive backing and can be of 
tremendous aid, especially to small business, 
and has enlisted the whole Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

On the import side—and again I em- 
phasize to you as exporters the critical im- 
portance of a proper and fair climate for im- 
ports into the United States—it seems to us 
in Washington, who think as I do, that there 
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is no other way than adjustment assistance. 
Now, what adjustment assistance means, in 
effect, is that you take the communities or 
the line of business or even the individual 
business and certainly the worker who is put 
at a disadvantage by imports, and you try 
to do something for him, not by cutting 
down the imports or eliminating them, al- 
though that must stand on an economic 
bottom if it is a major and serious injury 
to American business. 

As you know, we have the escape clause, 
the peril point provisions with respect to 
negotiations, with the power of the Tariff 
Commission and the President in those re- 
gards, but when you get into a situation 
where imports are desirable in terms of either 
the Nation or your world trade position, but 
they nevertheless hurt people, you have got 
to find some way of helping those people 
rather than eliminating the imports. 

There we think that loans, tax incentives 
in terms of remachining or retooling or go- 
ing into another line of business are very 
important to the businesses themselves, and 
with Senator Case of New Jersey, I have 
actually introduced such legislation to do 
these things. 

Also for the worker, we propose supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation which 
I might tell you has an excellent chance for 
passage. This is a very burning issue, as is 
early retirement for those who are 60 or 
over under the social security law, and 
relocation assistance if the worker wishes 
to move from place to place and vocational 
retraining assistance which may very well 
find its way into the vocational educational 
bill which we are now considering. 

That, I think, gives you a fairly rounded 
picture of what we are doing in Washington 
in the efforts to accelerate this strong pos- 
ture by our country in terms of foreign aid, 
and perhaps will suggest some ideas to you 
as to how you may fit into it. 

Many good men have come up with many 
ideas, as I mentioned to you; for example, 
Mr. Scafuro’s idea and others which have 
been presented to us, those ideas I have my- 
self espoused, not original with me, either, 
but discussed and put forth by many dis- 
tinguished economists who appeared before 
us in the Joint Economic Committee. I 
think a good many of these will be enacted 
into law. Some may be delayed until the 
later session of Congress. Some will run 
afoul of the rivalries in Government agen- 
cies, or perhaps be the victims of timidity in 
industry and reluctance to blaze new trails. 
But I do think there will be a supporting 
and helpful body of legislation, and I would 
urge you in figuring your own export plans 
to include the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will help with the general export 
picture either in the ways that I have ex- 
plained or in other ways. 

I might also point out that if any of you 
have any ideas, let us have them, because, 
after all, this is where they can be made 
merchandisable where I work, and this is 
where we can do something about them, and 
I assure you of our deep and burning in- 
terest. And I think I can assure anybody 
who has had any experience with me or 
my Office that we don’t toss any idea out. 
We examine it and do our utmost to find 
some way in which we can use all the ideas 
we get. 

The issue before us is really how best can 
the peoples of the world satisfy their hunger 
for the world’s goods and services. If the 
answer is through the private economic sys- 
tem, then the private economic system has 
got to rise to the enormous challenge which 
the world poses to it. It needs to send its 
goods to Malaya, to Senegal, to Brazil, to 
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Iraq and to Nigeria with the same efficiency 
and same security with which it supplies 
eager millions in New York or any other city 
in the United States. And I must say in 
conclusion that I am very impressed with 
the fact that an organization like this, which 
is so seriously engaged in this work, would 
get you gentlemen together in order to en- 
deavor to give you an education in this 
field. 

I would also like to point out to you—and 
I hope very much that you will take this away 
with you—I think it is very important in 
terms of Government that, much as you 
like to think of politicians as fellows who 
run after the next vote or are worrying about 
the next election or maneuvering for what- 
ever will be their own personal position— 
I have served in the Congress of the United 
States now for 8 years, and in the Senate for 
5 years. That gives me a total of 13 years 
of legislative service. And I would tell you, 
gentlemen, that in the main—not that it is 
not by any means unanimous, but in the 
main, the men and women who are serving in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
are just as dedicated as you are to the pur- 
poses and the aspirations for which you sent 
them there. There are a lot of good brains 
and a lot of good information and a lot of 
very smart people down there trying to do 
the Nation’s business. 

If any of you have ever testified before a 
Senate or House committee, I think you will 
go away a lot more respectful of what we 
know about our subjects than when you 
got there. 

Also, we are deeply interested in what the 
American business community proposes to do 
about the export business and the import 
business. We know better than anybody 
else that even with a $5 billion aid bill you 
don’t begin to scratch the surface of what 
can be done for this world when you figure 
that foreign trade is $135 billion a year. 
And all the aid we give Brazil, for example, 
can be swept down the sewer in one after- 
noon if there is a drastic fall in the price of 
coffee, and you can duplicate that in every 
country in Latin America, in Africa and the 
Middle East. In other words, we are no 
fools either. We understand what we can 
and what we cannot do. And I will tell you, 
gentlemen, freedom will not win unless the 
business community of the United States 
learns its part in how to operate in respect 
of our policy all over the world. And if it 
does, and learns it well, then the victory of 
freedom is unquestionable. We will pulver- 
ize Mr. Khrushchev once we learn how to 
use Our resources effectively. 

Our economy is not less than 2% times 
his; maybe 3 times. We have a vaunted rep- 
utation in the world of knowing how to sup- 
ply the very things everybody wants. The 
only point is that they don’t trust us to do 
it as yet, and here is where the American 
private economic system is very important. 

So, while I come up here on a very hard 
trip—I left Washington this morning and 
I must go back at once—I assure you that I 
don’t do it because I want to hear myself 
talk or because you are such nice fellows. 
I do it because this is a burning question in 
the public interest and you can, standing 
where you do, be materially helpful to the 
future of our country and to the future of 
freedom. I hope very much:that as you go 
into these things in your day-to-day prob- 
lems, you will add an additional quotient of 
adventure and the willingness to take some 
risk. You can make the analogy with what 
other men and women have risked in war, 
and I assure that this is just as much of a 
war as anything we have ever fought. 


Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
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An American Citizen Expresses Himself 
to the Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YOOK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter written by one 
of my constituents to me as his Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

My constituent has expressed himself 
in a manner indicative of his study of 
each item of legislation that reflects not 
only knowledge, but a great deal of 
thinking on his part as an informed citi- 
zen. I am happy to receive letters that 
express reasons for these positions. 
Also, the fact that I have always tried 
to represent not only this constituent, 
but the great majority in my district who 
feel the very same way as Mr. Smith. 
This letter is so well done that I have 
attached the importance to it of insert- 
ing it in the Recorp so that everyone 
could have an opportunity to read the 
expressions of a citizen on matters so 
vitally affecting all Americans. 

The article follows: 

BALpwIn, N.Y., 
June 21, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKER: During the 
next few months there are many bills which 
will be considered for passage by the House 
of Representatives. I would like, at this 
time to acquaint you with my convictions 
on certain bills as proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

1. Aid to education: It appears that the 
requested sum is far in excess of the actual 
need. The so-called “crisis” has been created 
and contrived by strong lobby groups. They 
have done their work well. It would seem 
obvious to any thinking person that once 
initiated the program would be never ending. 
The States and local governments would then 
depend and rely on the Federal handouts. 
The most frightening aspect of this whole 
program is the inevitable Government con- 
trol. The Office of Education has openly in- 
dicated that they intend to exercise and to 
effect their influence on our educational 
programs. This control would be to the 
detriment and even to the exclusion of pub- 
lic educational thought. I feel that a very 
cruel hoax is being played on an unsuspect- 
ing public. 

As far as aid to private parochial schools 
is concerned, I am unalterably opposed to 
this sort of aid in any form. Parochial 
schools are created for propagation of the 
faith involved and were not erected as a 
supplement to the public school system. A 
taxpayer has no control over a parochial 
private curriculum, teachers cost of opera- 
tions, methods of study, etc. Thus, no 
public money should be used for a function 
over which they exercise no control. I op- 
pose any action in this direction most 
strenuously. 

2. Omnibus housing: On the surface the 
bill has all the earmarks of a grandiose 
giveaway. How anyone could seriously en- 
tertain the use of a 40-year mortgage on a 
$15,000 house to a person earning $4,000 to 
$6,000 a year is beyond my comprehension. 
The survival life of the house is less than 
length of the mortgage. I find it difficult 
to presume that a bank would enter upon 
& mortgage agreement of this type regard- 
less of the interest involved. The other por- 
tions of this bill have not been spelled out 
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explicitly in our newspapers but have all 
the appearance of an inflationary program. 
Any information you could forward on this 
bill would be appreciated. 

3. Foreign aid: We, I believe, have reached 
the point where we must, for survival’s sake, 
look realistically at this program. In the 
past we have literally thrown money into a 
bottomless pit of waste, inefficient man- 
agement, pet projects, support of nations 
which do not deserve same, ad infinitum. 
We must, in my opinion, change our thinking 
on this subject. I will support aid to any 
and all nations upon whom we can rely in 
a crisis. These nations do not include Yu- 
goslavia, Poland, Egypt, and India. To sup- 
port a Communist-controlled nation in hopes 
that the people will eventually revolt or a 
democratic system will somehow evolve is 
pure wishful thinking. The aid never gets 
to the people in the form intended and 
rulers like Tito, Nasser, and Nehru are past 
masters at the art of being neutral and 
playing both ends against the middle. The 
theory in favor of foreign aid is that if you 
keep the recipient nation in good condition 
economically, socially, and morally, they will 
not fall prey to communism. But what 
is generally forgotten is that the nation 
must possess the will and vigor to resist com- 
munism, to better themselves and to raise 
their standard of living. If we support a 
government that does not possess this will, 
then I submit our aid is valueless. Let us 
keep close watch and inspection to see that 
our money is put to good use, that it gets 
to the right place, and most of all, to all the 
people. I approve of aid to Latin American 
and newly founded nations of Africa. I 
think that the $4.8 billion is greatly in excess 
of what is needed, particularly if moneys 
to the undeserving nations is eliminated. 

Domestically I fear that our Government 
is becoming too centralized, too bureaucratic, 
too all-encompassing in its control over the 
individual. The Government exercises their 
influence upon every phase of our existence, 
whether it has the right and prerogative to 
do so. The best way to destroy individual 
initiative is to keep giving the people more 
and more of these so-called free social 
benefits. I frankly like to think that I can 
take care of myself in all respects. If I work 
hard, save my money, and prosper why 
should I be forced to share my fortune 
through same giveaway scheme I do not 
want nor need? Federal aid to education, 
housing, or health and welfare as proposed 
through social security. A person is only 
kidding himself when they believe that they 
get all these benefits for nothing. Not only 
does it result in inflation, increased taxes, 
but for worse—Government control. 

Our strongest weapon in this cold war is 
the ability to stay solvent and we are not 
doing a very good job at the present. We 
are fiscally irresponsible and if we ran our 
business as does the Government bankruptcy 
would have came long ago. The President 
has asked us to think in terms of that which 
I can do for the Government—whereas his 
programs are all based on what the Govern- 
ment can do for us. 

4. Lastly on foreign policy: When do we 
stop using the soft approach regarding com- 
munism? When do we stop retreating? 
Where do we make a stand? I realize that 
war is abhorent but dying inch by inch is 
infinitely worse. History is replete with ex- 
amples of appeasement and its inevitable re- 
sults. Let us stand up to the Kremlin. 


Every time we have displayed determina- 
tion to resist, they have backed down. When 
we do not persevere, they take over. Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cuba are pertinent examples. 
Most recently Senator MANSFIELD made a 
speech regarding the making of Berlin into a 
free city. I would like to make it very clear 
that I do not approve of giving in an iota on 
West Berlin, regardless of the consequences, 
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If Berlin goes, so goes the symbol of Western 
resistance in Europe. What hope would 
captured nations have for revolution if they 
realize we cannot be depended upon in a 
crisis? It would be an open invitation to 
Mr. K. that we can be bullied anywhere at 
any time. This must not happen. 

I realize that many have said that Laos, 
etc., are not places to do battle effectively. 
The terrain, climate and facilities are bad. 
I would like to know just where the book of 
rules indicates that a battle is to be fought 
on a flat polo field with access to all supplies 
and support. It seems that Korea, Iwo Jima, 
Anzio, etc., were not fought under 
the best of circumstances. If we wait for the 
most strategic spot to make a stand I’m 
afraid we will shortly run out of places to 
defend. 

In conclusion, let our foreign policy be 
based on what is good for the United States, 
and not necessarily what is good for the rest 
of the world. Let us fight the Communists 
using their biggest weapon, propaganda. Let 
us constantly ask for free elections in sup- 
pressed lands. Let us build up the image 
of our country to reflect friendship and de- 
pendability and not as an affluent benefactor. 
Let us support uprisings in suppressed lands. 
Put Mr. Khrushchev on the defensive. In 
short let’s act like we are in a battle for 
survival. Too many of our people sit supine- 
ly by waiting for some one else to do the job, 
too interested in material wants to care for 
their freedom. Let us awaken them. 

I wish to congratulate you on the job you 
have been doing in the House. I am ap- 
preciative of our periodic mailings and en- 
joy reading your articles locally in the Bald- 
win Citizen. Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rospert T. SMITH. 





The Freedom Academy—Senator Keat- 
ing’s Suggestion Merits Immediate 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent commencement address, our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING], devoted his remarks to the 
vital need of an educational program for 
the young people of America so that they 
can adequately understand the evils of 
communism. 

I regret that I do not have the text of 
the Senator’s remarks, however, I do 
have two editorials from the Troy, N.Y., 
newspapers which have thoughtfully 
analyzed and favorably commented on 
his proposal. The editorials are worthy 
of the attention of my colleagues, and I 
request permission that they be placed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, it has been my oppor- 
tunity to serve with my colleague, Sen- 
ator KreaTIncG, in the Congress for more - 
than a dozen years. I have, on many 
occasions, discussed with him and 
worked with him on these problems con- 
fronting us from the Communist con- 
spiracy. 
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Only recently, we have devoted con- 
siderably of our time and effort on a pro- 
posal—which we jointly sponsor along 
with a number of other Senators—to 
establish a Freedom Academy, an insti- 
tution which would be devoted to the 
training of not only Government person- 
nel but private citizens as well in the 
complex art of psychological warfare. 

While I do not intend at this time to 
discuss the Freedom Academy measure, 
I point out that one of the end results 
which would accrue from the establish- 
ment of the academy would be well- 
trained experts who not only would un- 
derstand every facet of the Communist 
conspiracy but would be able to activate 
and direct programs of counteraction 
against the Communists. It would, ina 
sense, put freedom on the offensive in 
this cold war struggle in which we are 
deeply involved. 

The Freedom Academy would not be an 
institution in which every American 
would enroll, and it is with this under- 
standing, I am certain, that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has now 
proposed that we also direct our atten- 
tion to the millions of young Americans 
now in our elementary schools. 

Certainly we cannot expect to success- 
fully ward off the Communists’ insidious 
efforts to subvert America if we do not 
understand what they are about. And I 
share the concern of the Senator from 
New York that if we do not direct our at- 
tention to the young people of America 
and alert them to this threat, tell them 
what communism really is and how it 
would destroy our way of life, we will be 
abdicating one of the great responsibili- 
ties that has been thrust upon this gen- 
eration. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of Sena- 
tor KraTine merits the attention of all 
who are concerned with the future of our 
country. I hope that those who are 
now serving the cause of education so 
faithfully in the classroom, and their 
representatives in the various associ- 
ations on the State level—and national 
as well—will turn their attention to the 
recommendation made by our colleague 
from New York. It merits earnest and 
early consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Troy (N.Y.) Times Record, 
June 13, 1961] 
COMMUNIST CouRSES ESSENTIAL 

Senator KeaTinc, like many others, sug- 
gests that we place more emphasis on teach- 
ing the evils of communism in our schools 
and colleges. He proposes “a mighty cam- 
paign to educate our young people” about 
the perils of international communism. 

The people who prepare the school cur- 
riculums do not appear to have been taking 
swiftly to the suggestion. Certainly such a 
course is as important as many of the elec- 
tives taught in the schools. 

Let us start with the point of view that 
communism is one of our gravest dangers. 
We should not have to be convinced of this 
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when we watch the developments in Laos, 
Latin America, and other places. 

We tell our small children not to play 
with matches and to stay away from fires. 
We explain that they are apt to drown if 
they wade in the deep water. The respon- 
sible parent warns that one should cross the 
street only at the traffic light. These little 
truisms of life we take for granted as we 
try to forewarn our children. When our 
country is filled with spies and the Reds are 
harassing us at every turn, we should take 
the time and effort to apprise the young 
generation of these dangers. 





[From the Troy (N.Y.) Morning Record, 
June 14, 1961] 


TEACH THEM EARLY 


Senator KEaTING, in making a commence- 
ment address, proposed a “mighty campaign 
to educate our young people” about the 
perils of international communism. This 
has been suggested by several and various 
groups on times, but it bears repeating. 

We seem to move slowly in adopting good 
practices. This suggestion of teaching the 
dangers of communism in secondary schools 
and colleges does not appear to have been 
picked up swiftly by the pedagogues and 
added to the curriculum. 

We do not know why it takes so long to 
sell this idea, yet as we peruse the school 
material given our youngsters, we notice no 
rush to include the theme. We think it most 
important to give more emphasis to this 
topic. One has only to examine the record 
to become alarmed about the Communist 
advances. We are always losing more terri- 
tory to them. We lose out because we be- 
lieve on playing the game of international 
politics honestly. The Russians try every 
sneaky trick in the book. Thus our coun- 
try is infiltrated by hundreds of Russian 
spies. They operate boldly despite the ef- 
forts of the FBI and other security agencies 
to keep them in check. We hope that the 
recent Supreme Court decision requiring that 
Communist Party members register, will be 
an aid in keeping subversives out in public 
view where they can be watched. 

Communism is one of the chief perils of 
our society. We have been harassed at the 
moment by the operations of the Reds. Mr. 
Kennedy, eager to become an efficient Presi- 
dent, already has his ardor dampened by the 
harassment of Mr. Khrushchev and company. 

So if communism is one of our chief dan- 
gers, why not tell the future citizens about 
it early? We teach them not to play with 
matches, to cross at street corners, and not 
to go near bodies of water where they might 
drown. 

Therefore when they are old enough to 
understand and are going through the era 
when political philosophies appeal to them, 
they should be given a good dosage of the 
evils of communism. During his first or 
second year in college, the average student 
explores Marxism and all the otherisms. He 
finds some of the bold ideals refreshing. He 
is tired of hearing about the glories of the 
United States and enjoys those “bull ses- 
sions” where he can startle his colleagues 
and get a little attention by professing to 
be disciple of Joseph Stalin. Of course he 
is talking through his hat and will soon get 
back to reading his philosophy assignments 
and forget all about “Old Joe.” 

But we should not take the young genera- 
tion for granted. They do not know the in- 
sidious things about communism which we 
know. And a new, uninformed generation 
rises swiftly. We should meet it with the 
knowledge required to keep our country safe. 
There should be a rousing chapter on the 
evils of communism in every textbook. 


July 11 


Dedication of New Milwaukee Railroad 
Bridge Across the Missouri River at 
Mobridge, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
of the changing face of South Dakota is 
the new Milwaukee Railroad bridge 
across the Missouri River at Mobridge, 
S. Dak. I was honored to have a part 
in the dedication of this bridge, in which 
the Federal Government has a substan- 
tial investment, on July 3. 

The new bridge was built to replace a 
section of the transcontinental line 
which will be flooded by the Oahe Res- 
ervoir. 

Mr. V. S. Glosup, assistant vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer for the railroad, 
gave the dedication address at the cere- 
mony. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include here a portion of his 
speech: 

ADDREssS By Mr. V. E. GLosSup, ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT-CHIEF ENGINEER, AT CEREMONIES 
DEDICATING THE NEW MILWAUKEE ROAD 
BRIDGE OVER THE MISSOURI RIVER AT Mo- 
BRIDGE, S. Dax., Juty 3, 1961 
We of the Milwaukee Road are pleased to 

have a part in today’s ceremonies marking 

the completion of a big undertaking—the 
spanning of the Missouri River with a new 
bridge. That is because we feel that we are 

a@ vital part of your community and of the 

State of South Dakota. 

We have grown up together in this area as 
partners, and what affects you affects us. 
We are happy to share in your triumphs and 
likewise are happy to share our triumphs 
with you. The culmination of all the work 
involved in spanning the Missouri with a 
new bridge is a triumph, not only in engi- 
neering, but in cooperation to the highest 
degree. 

Construction is a tangible sign of progress. 
The building of the new Milwaukee Road 
bridge, its approaches, and the relocating of 
several miles of its track are not only signs 
of progress, but they refiect the results of 
other progress. 

By other progress I mean the construction 
of Oahe Dam near Pierre. The purposes in 
building the dam spell out progress, a phys- 
ical result of which will be the creation of a 
vast reservoir of water to be impounded be- 
hind the dam stretching far upstream. The 
necessity of straddling the reservoir waters 
here is what brought about the construction 
of the new Milwaukee Road bridge. 

One of the most important ingredients of 
successful construction is teamwork, and I 
know of few instances in my experience 
where teamwork has been so outstanding as 
in the $18 million project whose completion 
we are marking today. 

Nothing can stand still; progress always 
involves change. Even in the short span of 
the last few years railroading itself has un- 
dergone great changes. You have seen it 
and you will see more. 

You have seen the powerful, sleek, effi- 
cient diesel supplant the snorting steam 
engine. You have seen containers, part of 
our Plexi-Van trailer-on-flatcar system, on 
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our freight trains. You have seen auto- 
mobiles being piggybacked on their way from 
Detroit factories to their destinations in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

What the changes of the future will be we 
do not know, but you can be assured there 
will be changes. The railroads are con- 
stantly seeking new and better ways to ship 
your produce to market and to bring to you 
the products of the factory for use in your 
homes. 

The Oahe Dam and Reservoir project, 
which resulted in the building of this new 
bridge, also will bring other changes. When 
the reservoir is filled to maximum level the 
location of the old Milwaukee tracks at its 
lowest point will be submerged under 60 
feet of water. A vast area extending up- 
stream also will be submerged. 

The Oahe Reservoir will be one of the six 
major reservoirs on the main stem of the 
Missouri River. Its purpose is to provide 
flood protection, hydroelectric power, irri- 
gation water, facilitate downstream naviga- 
tion, and provide recreational facilities. 
Four of these projects, known as the Fort 
Peck, Garrison, Fort Randall, and Gavin's 
Point Reservoirs, are completed and that 
known as the Big Bend Reservoir has been 
started. 

The Oahe Dam is the second largest earth 
dam in the world, exceeded only by the Fort 
Peck Dam. Figures show the ramifications 
of the Oahe project. Its reservoir of 23 mil- 
lion acre-foot storage will impound more 
than a whole year’s average flow of the river 
and create a lake of almost 600 square miles 
in an area extending to within a few miles 
of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

The proposed plan for placing 482,000 
acres of land under irrigation in eastern 
South Dakota with water from the Oahe 
Reservoir also would have an important im- 
pact on South Dakota. A Bureau of Recla- 
mation report says that in addition to the 
irrigation, it would provide water for munic- 
ipal and industrial use in 22 towns and 
cities, fish and wildlife developments at 28 
locations, and recreational uses. Flood con- 
trol, drainage of nonirrigable land, and pol- 
lution abatement are other purposes. 

Industrial development and municipal 
growth in the James Basin will depend 
almost entirely upon additional water being 
brought to the James River from outside 
sources, the report said. This can be 
achieved as an incidental phase of large- 
scale irrigation development, it explained. 

The Bureau said that irrigation can 
broaden the farm-income base and, at the 
same time, provide an opportunity to broaden 
the overall economic base through the proc- 
essing of farm products by local industrial 
development. 

As an increased water supply becomes 
available it increases the possibility of in- 
dustrial growth keyed to the agricultural 
products grown in the area. 

These, then, are some of the possible future 
developments linked with the reservoir of 
water that has affected your community by 
necessitating the big relocation and bridge 
building project. 

On the eve of Independence Day, our 
thoughts go back to our forefathers whose 
love of freedom brought about the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. To 
keep this freedom we have fought several 
wars and we are constantly on the alert 
against current threats to our national 
security. 

While we are struggling to maintain our 
freedom from outside enemies, we must not 
lose sight of the internal freedoms we must 
insure. These are the personal freedoms to 
worship as we wish, to speak out on public 
issues, to educate our youth, and the other 
freedoms provided by a democracy. 

The railroad industry which we represent 
also wants freedoms to do its job in the 
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best way possible; to provide the public with 
its product—service—efficiently and with the 
least cost. 

We do not ask for Government handouts, 
we.do not want favored consideration; we 
only want the freedom to compete with other 
forms of transportation. You can help us 
gain those freedoms. 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk to you 
on this memorable occasion and I am sure 
that the progress represented by the build- 
ing of the new bridge will continue to be 
felt in this community and in your State. 
Thank you. 





Continuing Growth of Centralization of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, all 
around us there are indications of the 
continuing growth of centralization of 
Government in the United States of 
America. Centralization of power in our 
country is sapping the strength of our 
Nation through the destruction of local 
self-government. 

From time to time the news reports 
contain graphic illustrations of the 
powerless status to which local govern- 
ments have been reduced. One of the 
most graphic and illustrative incidents 
in recent times is the dilemma of the 
city of Newburgh, N.Y., in its attempt to 
infuse some degree of rationality into 
its welfare programs. The best efforts 
of the city officials have been met by 
irresistible pressure from State and Fed- 
eral Governments and those private or- 
ganizations which perpetually strive for 
greater centralization. I ask unanimous 
consent that two excellent editorials 
concerning this matter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. One is en- 
titled “Lesson in Home Rule” and ap- 
peared in the July 8 issue of the Green- 
ville (S.C.) Piedmont. The other, en- 
titled “Same Old Chant,” appeared in 
the July 10 Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, July 
8, 1961] 
LESSON IN HOME RULE 

The cheers of weary taxpayers still are 
echoing around the State of New York over 
the stand of the little city of Newburgh. 

That municipality sought a conference with 
State authorities about the heavy relief bur- 
den which is taking $1 in $3 of its. taxpay- 
ers’ levies. When the State failed to reply, 
the city put 13 rules into effect which would 
limit relief to the able bodied or put them to 
work, and discourage unwed mothers from 
having additional illegitimate children to 
qualify for higher relief payments. 

How right or wrong the rules are is a moot 
point. What is most interesting is the dem- 
onstration of the growth of Federal Govern- 
ment power in local affairs. 

For the State authorities, while agreeing 
that Newburgh taxpayers are being victim- 
ized, threaten to withhold State funds from 
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the city unless the rules are abolished. Their 
reason is that by failing to coerce Newburgh, 
the State’s $150 million a year payment from 
the Federal Government for relief would be 
jeopardized. 

Thus the entire might of the State and 
Federal Governments are brought to bear 
upon a town of 30,000 which is trying to 
stop relief chiseling in its own backyard. 

The reasoning behind the State’s stand is 
put by the New York Times this way: 

“The State and Federal Governments, sup- 
plying a considerable percentage of the 
money, have a legal as well as moral interest 
in standards.” 

Of course, the Newburghers are the source 
of the State and Federal funds in the first 
place. One having paid these taxes, the 
reasoning goes, they must hold still while 
their own money is used to coerce them. 

If the Federal aid to education program 
is enacted, the relief situation of Newburgh 
will be repeated in our schools. A local com- 
munity will be prevented from running its 
schools to suit itself in the same way— 
through threats that State and Federal funds 
will be cut off. 

And it isn’t hard to see the effect the 
threatened creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs will have on sweep- 
ing away the principle of home rule for our 
cities. 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, July 10, 
1961] 


Same OLp CHANT 


As was to be expected, the wholesome and 
resolute position adopted by the city of New- 
burgh, N.Y., toward the cankerous growth 
of its municipal welfare program has drawn 
the fire of those who feel it noble to sponge 
on the self-reliant or expedient to say so. 

As was pointed out in this space several 
days ago, the upper New York community 
of 31,000 population found that migratory 
berry pickers, their seasonal jobs expired, 
were remaining in the city and collecting 
welfare payments which were sorely weaken- 
ing Newburgh’s fiscal position. 

To combat this growing social evil, the 
city council enacted 13 new regulations. 
Most controversial, apparently, was one 
which would deny aid to the mother of an 
illegitimate child who gives birth to another 
while on relief, and another which compels 
ablebodied men drawing welfare payments 
to devote 40 hours of work each week to the 
city. 

Critics immediately tared the plan with 
labels of “illegal,” “inhumane” and “dis- 
criminatory against Negroes.” The latter 
are predominant among the welfare cases. 
Meanwhile, State officials are protesting be- 
caus they contend Newburgh is failing to 
comply with Federal social security regula- 
tions and may cost the State of New York 
up to $200 million in Federal welfare aid, 
as @ result. 

We are in no position to contest the 
merits of the State’s argument because New- 
burgh officials refuse to testify at hearings 
until the State is willing to discuss all 
phases of the city’s plan, and not just that 
of social security, which apparently seems 
to be the State’s sole concern. 

But we cannot help but call attention to 
the attitude of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which 
immediately got into the act. 

“We believe,” said an NAACP official, “that 
racial discrimination is the motivating factor 
behind the Newburgh program.” 

Why, we wonder, isn’t it possible in the 
United States anymore for any salutary fiscal 
or moral position to be taken by a commu- 
nity, organization or individual without dis- 
crimination being charged, if one Negro is 
involved? 

Is it that the Negro, as a race, or the 
NAACP as an organization representing it, 
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must always find grounds for the excuse of 
indolence or immorality? 

Have we, as a nation, arrived at the point 
where able-bodied men must be spoon fed 
at the public trough—rather than earn their 
keep—lest the community wherein they 
reside as parasites be charged with “dis- 
crimination?” 

Newburgh officials have said the city’s 
taxpayers can no longer continue absorbing 
the mounting relief costs. They say 5 per- 
cent of the population is on relief. More 
than $400,000 of its $3 million budget goes 
for welfare. 

City ‘Manager Joseph Mitchell said “we do 
not think it is moral to appropriate public 
funds to finance crime, illegitimacy, disease, 
and other social evils.” 

The Chronicle doesn’t think so either. 

Moreover, we do not think it discrimina- 
tion when an effort is made to restore char- 
acter to able-bodied American citizens, no 
matter what color they may be, by asking 
them to give public service for the public 
funds they accept. 





Pensions for World War I Veterans, 
Widows, and Dependent Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
testimony which I have presented to the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
supporting legislation that I have intro- 
duced, H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200, which 
would provide a pension for veterans of 
World War I with certain income limita- 
tions and a pension for widows and 
widows with dependent children, also 
with certain income limitations. It is 
my sincere conviction that these legisla- 
tive proposals should receive the serious 
consideration of the Congress at this 
time. My testimony follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 
presenting to the distinguished membership 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs this statement in support of my bills, 
H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200. In deference to 
your busy schedule I will be brief. The Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs is to be com- 
mended for scheduling hearings on pension 
legislation affecting the some 2% million 
World War I veterans still living, and also 
those surviving widows and children of such 
veterans who find it financially difficult to 
provide the daily needs for themselves. 

H.R. 6199 which pertains to survivors of 
veterans of World War I would amend title 
38 of the United States Code to provide a 
monthly pension of $65 for the widows of 
World War I veterans subject to an annual 
income limitation of $2,000 for widows with- 
out children and $2,400 for widows with 
children. This would modify the present 
pension program of existing law for widows 
of World War I veterans so that the pro- 
gram would be a separate and permanent 
pension act. Under my bill in order to be 
eligible the widow of the World War I vet- 
eran would be required to have been married 
to the veteran for a period of 5 years or more 
and for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. The restrictions im- 
posed on income would be the same as those 
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under the pension 
30, 1960. 

I am sure you will agree with me that it 
is reasonable to assume that the employ- 
ment opportunities for the widows of these 
veterans have been greatly lessened due to 
their ages. Taking these factors into con- 
sideration it can hardly be expected that 
their average annual incomes would exceed 
$2,000. It is also reasonable to assume that 
minor children would, with the advance of 
time, become a decreasing factor in benefit 
cost and eventually the widows without 
children would be the sole beneficiaries of 
my proposed bill. 

H.R. 6200 pertains to the veterans of World 
War I themselves and would amend title 38 
of the United States Code to provide a 
monthly pension of $100 for World War I 
veterans subject to an annual income: limi- 
tation of $2,400 for single veterans and $3,600 
for veterans with dependents. All honor- 
ably discharged veterans of World War I who 
served in active wartime service for a period 
of 90 days or more, or honorably discharged 
after having served less than 9C days for a 
service-connected disability which is recog- 
nized by the Veterans’ Administration, shall, 
upon reaching 62 years of age when there is 
a disability existing of rot less than 10 per- 
cent and there is reasonable medical evi- 
dence to substantiate that such a disability 
will continue throughout the remainder of 
the veteran’s lifetime, be entitled to a 
monthly pension of $100 a month. If the 
veteran is in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance the monthly rate would be increased 
by $70. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 6200 a 
veteran’s income would include social secu- 
rity and retirement pay, less the veteran’s 
contributions; the veteran’s share of jointly 
owned stocks and bonds, saving bank depos- 
its and the dividends or interest accruing 
thereon; and other such personal income. 

The veterans of World War I and their wid- 
Ows deserve the small pension increases pro- 
posed in H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200. It is my 
belief that we can make this pension pro- 
gram more adequate for those who need the 
help most if these pensions are based on 
some proven need, and not granted to all 
regardless of income or abilty to provide for 
themselves. 

For those veterans who were on the pen- 
sion rolls before July 1960, from 1946 to 
that time their pension only increased from 
$60 to $66.15 monthly for a veteran under 
65 and from $72 to $78.75 for a veteran over 
65. In the same period widows’ pensions 
only increased from $42 to $50.40 monthly. 
I am sure that I need not recite to the Mem- 
bers of this committee what has happened 
to the purchasing power of the dollar in a 
similar period. I might add at this point, 
that I have received numerous complaints 
concerning the determination of a veteran’s 
eligibility under the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the things 
about my bill, H.R. 6200, that is not in- 
cluded in other bills pending before your 
committee is that the benefit eligibility is 
related to benefit need and would not be 
available to veterans fortunate enough to 
have income over amounts prescribed in the 
bill. This in my judgment is an equitable 
and appropriate modification. The sugges- 
tion for its inclusion was presented to me 
from members of one of the outstanding 
veterans organizations in my district. It is 
a meritorious proposal in that it tailors the 
Federal program to answering actual need of 
a significant number of our veterans who 
have served their Nation in time of war and 
who now must necessarily look to their 
Government for help in their declining 
years. 

Let me conclude my statement by com- 
menting briefly on the budgetary aspect. I 
recognize that what I proposed will result 
in the expenditure of additional Federal 
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funds in behalf of the veterans of World 
War I. The exact expenditure involved will 
be furnished to the committee by actuaries 
and experts of the Veterans’ Administration. 
It is my conviction that caring for the vet- 
erans of our Nation who need financial help 
is more appropriately a function of the Fed- 
eral Government than are some of the pro- 
Federal expenditures that are now 
being provided by State and local programs. 
Therefore, I believe that in terms of estab- 
lishing a priority for the application of Fed- 
eral funds a very high priority should be 
given to this deserving and urgent need and 
that we must meet the cost of the program 
by delaying some of the suggested Federal 
programs that encroach upon State and local 
prerogatives and traditional functions. 
I request that your committee give favor- 
able consideration to these legislative pro- 


posals. 
Thank you for this opportunity. 





Appeal by the President for Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a public 
statement unanimously adopted by the 
executive committee of the Citizens’ 
Committee for International Develop- 
ment, announced at the White House, 
Washington, D.C., on July 10, 1961; also 
an article entitled “Transcript of Presi- 
dent’s Appeal for Aid Program,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of July 
11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

PuBLIC STATEMENT UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ANNOUNCED AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WasHINGTON, D.C., Juty 10, 1961 
Our purpose in meeting with the President 

today was to give him our personal pledge 
and tell him of our conviction that the Amer- 
ican people do accept the challenge to carry 
out to the fullest measure of their ability 
the responsibilities imposed on our citizenry 
in this critical decade. 

Specifically, we informed the President of 
this committee’s abiding confidence that the 
United States must maintain an effective 
program for economic and social develop- 
ment, as well as military aid, to other less 
developed nations which are seeking to de- 
velop the well being of their peoples in peace 
and freedom, and to advance their security. 
We believe that the security of this country, 
as well as the peace of the world, depend on 
a comprehensive efficiently operated foreign 
aid program—a program of a size and scope 
consonant with our responsibilities as the 
leader in the 1960's of the free peoples of 
the world. 

To this end, the Citizens’ Committee en- 
dorses the program for international devel- 
opment which has been submitted to Con- 
gress by the present administration as the 
most effective program that can be devised 
within the context of sound economic policy. 

It is our belief that the reasons which im- 
pelled our Nation to establish a program per- 
mitting other free nations to share our prog- 
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ress and maintain their strength, in free- 
dom, are even more compelling now than 
in the days of our earlier foreign aid opera- 
tions—in the days of the Marshall plan, point 
4, mutual assistance, and ICA. 

The challenge to the free world, political, 
military, and economic, sharply increases 
week by week, even day.by day. The totali- 
tarian forces of the world are themselves ex- 
panding their own programs of aid and 
sending thousands of trained technicians, 
along with other forms of exploitation. 

Any withdrawal or reduction of the efforts 
of the United States in this field would be 
an abandonment of our responsibility, a 
demonstration of unconcern for the weal of 
free men, and an immeasurably dangerous 
threat to our own security and democratic 
way of life. 

This committee points with pride to the 
notable successes of past programs through 
which we have assisted in the rebirth of a 
free and strong Europe, in the development 
of less privileged nations into societies that 
can with realism look forward to economic 
and political stability. 

Our attention must now be focused on 
maintaining these successes and achieving 
new gains. We must focus not on weakness 
in the administration of Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams of the past. These weaknesses can be 
substantially mitigated by the determina- 
tion to do so, expressed by the President, and 
by the steps now being taken to improve 
both overall administration and personnel 
selection by the new agency proposed under 
the President’s plan and reflected in the cur- 
rent legislation. These moves, combined 
with the proposed planning of foreign aid 
on a country-to-country basis, will go far 
toward correction of the causes for criticism 
in the past. 

We agree with the President that the an- 
nual appropriation machinery, through 
which foreign aid has been made possible in 
the past, seriously impairs the effectiveness 
of our development efforts. Our agreement 
stems from our own experiences in our pri- 
vate activities—business, labor and com- 
munity management. Accordingly, we sup- 
port a modernized, business-type approach 
to foreign aid, pointing toward long-term 
development programs and the elimination 
of ineffective commitments to meet annual 
fiscal year deadlines. This can be achieved 
without sacrificing the safeguards of the an- 
nual review of the operations of the program 
by the Congress. We are sure that the long- 
term authority, under the new legislation, 
will permit more economic and effective 
planning with a maximum degree of self- 
help and sustained reform commitments on 
the part of the recipient nations. 

This committee notes the fact that at 
present, a major part of all foreign aid is 
spent in the United States for materials and 
services and that the percentage of funds 
spent in this country is expected to reach 
80 percent. We commend this objective as 
minimizing the outfiow of dollars under the 
program, with its salutary effect on our bal- 
ance of payments—as well as directly pro- 
viding substantial employment in the United 
States. 

We believe that the program for interna- 
tional development and the legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress is sound in aim 
and purpose. There is no effective alterna- 
tive to this program. Whether we maintain 
our position and leadership in this area or 
not, those who would destroy freedom 
throughout the world will continue their 
programs. We can ill afford, either out of 
our own economic and security interests, or 
equally important out of our concern for the 
peoples in the developing nations of the 
world, to leave a vacuum to be filled un- 
hindered by the forces of mass aggression 
and destruction of individual rights and 
freedom. 
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We invite—yes, we urge—all Americans of 
whatever political affiliation to join us in 
support of this program. We urge every 
citizen to recognize and accept his obliga- 
tion to assure that this generation of Ameri- 
cans will have successfully carried out its 
responsibilities to our heritage, to our way 
of life and to our freedom-loving friends 
throughout the world. 





TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT’S APPEAL FOR AID 
PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—Following is the 
transcript, as released by the White House, 
of President Kennedy’s remarks to the Citi- 
zens Committee for International Develop- 
ment today: 

“I want to express my thanks to you, and 
to the other members of the committee who 
are outstanding public and private citizens, 
for their effort to assist us in securing the 
passage of the mutual security bill through 
this session of the Congress. 

“I consider this bill to be probably the 
most vital piece of legislation in the national 
interest that may be before the Congress 
this year. It involves the effort by this coun- 
try for its own security, for its own well- 
being, to assist other countries in maintain- 
ing their security. 

“All of us have been concerned, rightfully, 
when one or another country passes behind 
the Iron Curtain. I can say, as my prede- 
cessor, President Eisenhower, said before me, 
that if the-United States were not engaged 
in this program, if we fail to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in this area this year and in 
the days to come, the years to come, then 
other countries must inevitably fall. 

“The Communists are making a great ef- 
fort to expand their influence, to move their 
center of power outward. The thing that 
stands between them and their objective are 
these governments and these people. 

I believe that we have an opportunity to 
assist them to maintain their countries’ in- 
dependence. They depend in a large degree 
upon us. This country is a free country. It 
has great resources, and I think we have to 
recognize that freedom for ourselves and for 
others is not purchased lightly. It requires 
an effort by each of us. This is a matter of 
the greatest national importance. It is a 
matter which has engaged the attention of 
the United-States since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. We have seen the assist- 
ance which we gave to Western Europe per- 
mit Western Europe to be rebuilt into a 
strong and vital area upon which our security 
depends. We see ourselves heavily engaged 
in Latin America. We see ourselves involved 


.in a great effort in Africa, in Asia to maintain 


the independence of these countries. 

It is not an easy matter for our people to 

again support this kind of assistance abroad, 
but I want to make it very clear that it is 
assistance to the United States itself. We 
cannot live in an isolated world. And I 
would much rather. give our assistance in 
this way—and a large part of it consists of 
food, defense support as well as long-term 
economic loans—I would much rather have 
us do it this way than to have to send Amer- 
ican boys to have to do it. 
, We believe in this program. One of the 
most important parts of it now is the provi- 
sion providing long-term authorizations and 
commitments. That means that we will say 
to a country that if you will do “one, two, 
three” on taxes and land reform and capital 
investment, then the United States, along 
with other prosperous countries of Western 
Europe, will be prepared to meet their re- 
sponsibilities over a longer period. 


Now, when we move from year to year,: 


without having any idea what we can do 
in the future, the country’s programing, the 
country’s organization for its advance, is 
bound to be haphazard. And I think that is 
one of the reasons why the program has not 
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always been successful in the past and one 
of the reasons why we have had waste in 
the past. 

We are bringing new people into this or- 
ganization. We are reorganizing it. We are 
getting the best talent we can get. I hope 
that we are going to get long-term author- 
izations to permit us to move ahead over a 
period of time. 

I want to express my thanks to you, Mr. 
Pierson, for your efforts, and to the members 
of your committee. You are now engaged in 
a most important public service, And I want 
to ask the American people to support this 
program as a vital one in the fight for our 
own security and in the fight for peace. 





Miss Aguilera, Pueblo Nurse, Serves on 
“Hope” Hospital Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure all of us have rejoiced in the 
success of Project Hope, which is a fioat- 
ing medical center in its first year of 
operation. This vessel, formerly a U.S. 
Navy hospital ship, is on loan from the 
Government. The money for the project 
comes from private contributions, and 
the project is operated without expense 
to the Federal Government. 

I am very proud, Mr. Speaker, that a 
resident of my congressional district is 
1 of the 27 American nurses on the SS 
Hope I. I refer to Miss Gloria Aguilera, 
of Pueblo, Colo. Miss Aguilera, and the 
others who serve on this ship, are donat- 
ing their services. I congratulate her on 
this unselfish service to the people of the 
world who are in need of medical care 
and instruction. 

I include an article on Miss Aguilera 
which appeared in the Pueblo Star- 
Journal: 

Miss AGUILERA, PUEBLO NurRsE, SERVES ON 
“Horr” Hospira, SHIP 

Miss Gloria Aguilera, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tony Aguilera, 1307 Spruce, now is in 
Saigon after spending the spring in the 
palm-fringed islands of the South Pacific. 
She is 1 of 27 American nurses aboard the 
hospital teaching ship SS Hope. ; 

Miss Aguilera, who was instructor of nurs- 
ing at St. Mary-Corwin Hospital 2 years be- 
fore leaving in December 1960, on the former 
Navy hospital ship, says: “I’m glad I came 
aboard.” She added that patients have been 
receptive of everything done for them, and 
grateful for medical help. “For most of 
them, there would be no chance if we were 
not here, because medical help is so short,” 
she said. 

She told of chest surgery done by a Hope 
surgeon at Ambon, one of the islands with a 
large Christian population. “Dr. Haynes did 
the first chest surgery ever done there, and 
naturally, the patients were frightened at 
first. I told one woman, ‘I’ll pray for you,’ 
and she began tocry. It made me realize how 
brave they are in the face of unknown things. 
It was wonderful to see her smiling in the 
wards later, after the surgery had been a 
success.” 

Miss Auguilera joined the Project Hope at 
Bali last December. From there they went 
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to Sunbawa, Celebes, Ambon, Timor, Flores, 
Lombok, and, to the ports of Semarang and 
Djakarta and Java before leaving for Saigon. 
She misses Colorado mountains, but became 
less lonesome when another Coloradan, Dr. 
Robert Hanan, a Durango pathologist, joined 
the ship as an unpaid volunteer for several 
months. 

The floating hospital is the outgrowth of 
former President Eisenhower’s people-to- 
people program. It is financed by business, 
industry, labor, and individuals. 

The project depends on tax deductible con- 
tributions to Project Hope, 1818 M Street NW.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Cost of a year’s\operation is $3,500,000. It 
is hoped to have a second and third SS Hope 
ship. 

The hospital ship treats patients incident 
to training local medical people in tech- 
niques to help them cope with health prob- 
lems of their countries. 





We Need Thinking Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, in a com- 
plex, fast-moving, atomic-nuclear age, 
we, as individuals, often find ourselves 
bombarded by more demands and re- 
quirements than there is time and en- 
ergy to fulfill. 

Despite this situation, however, one 
of the great needs of the times—and this 
is particularly true in the conflict with 
communism—is the need for thought 
time to search for and create new ideas. 
For it is upon new ideas—or extension 
of old ideas, principles or systems—that 
we depend for progress. 

Recently, the Evening Telegram, of 
Superior, Wis., published a thought- 
provoking article upon this topic, en- 
titled “‘We Need Thinking Space.” Re- 
fiecting upon one of the real needs of 
our times, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Neep THINKING SPACE 

Early in his regime former President 
Eisenhower exploded in a meeting: “When 
does a man get time to think around here?” 

Surely his complaint would be echoed by 
President Kennedy today, as it has been from 
time to time by leaders in other lands. 

Events, meetings, conferences, speeches, 
appointments crowd the leaders’ calendars. 
Documents flood their desks. 

We citizens of lesser stature likewise find 
our daily hours devoured by an unbroken 
round of activities. The noisy sounds of 
progress—or at least motion—engulf us. 

When, indeed, is there time to think? For 
thinking is a refiective process demanding 
time—and an interlude of personal peace. 
Very few of us find these oases of quiet in 
this turbulent era. 

Yet we are all engaged in what may fairly 
be called a great thinking contest. , 

The contest is not just with Russian and 
Chinese Communists, but with the problems 
of space, of burgeoning populations, of peo- 
ples stirring out of poverty, of complexity in 
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the very industrialism and scientific advance 
which promises us so much. 

To attack these problems we cannot be 
content with the cliches of thought, the 
standardized patterns. We need new ways. 

And for such an assault, not just time but 
fuller use of our rational powers is required. 
In the view of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, part of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we do not know nearly enough about 
that use. ° 

A recent commission study says thinking 
is the central aim of our educational sys- 
tem. But it adds: 

“Development of rational powers is un- 
fortunately an area of relative neglect in 
research. The psychology of thinking itself 
is not well understood.” 

Nevertheless these educators reject a pessi- 
mistic outlook. They say such studies as do 
exist reveal “unsuspected potentional for 
human growth in thinking. 

There is no known upper limit to hu- 
man ability. In this sense, it can hardly be 
said that any person has ever done the best 
he can. Research might make possible for 
all people constantly higher levels of attain- 
ment. . 

The note sounded here is wonderfully 
hopeful. We and all the world need that 
hope which resides in man’s ability to think 
hard and well. 

It is not enough to have more teachers and 
school buildings. We have to make sure 
that what goes on inside the buildings hits 
the heart of the matter: making men better 
able to fulfill themselves and to master the 
rising challenges which crush in upon them. 





A Tribute to Volunteer Fire Departments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6 in the friendly village of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., there was executed a parade of 
firemen from the surrounding villages 
and countryside which was so extraor- 
dinary that I believe the story of it de- 
serves being perpetuated in the Recorp. 


There have been such parades in’ 


Mamaroneck for years, featuring the 
volunteer companies in or near my con- 
stituency, and they have always at- 
tracted a sizable crowd. The occasion 
to which I have referred, however, estab- 
lished a precedent not only in the num- 
ber of spectators who viewed it, which 
approximated 15,000 and the number of 
companies which marched in line, but 
also in the evident morale of the firemen 
themselves whose performance was 
marked by precision and vigor and 
whose equipment fairly sparkled in the 
bright lights of the evening. 


Someday, someone will tell the story 


of the contribution which volunteer fire- 
men are making to the communities of 
Westchester County as well as to other 
communities of the Nation. 

The willingness of the members of the 
various departments to spring forth on a 
moment’s notice in the service of their 
communities is a tribute to the com- 
munities and to their fine sense of the 
fitness of things. . ® 
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Only recently in Eastchester, N.Y., 
eight firemen were severely injured in 
fighting a serious blaze. Instances with- 
out number could be mentioned wherein 
these courageous volunteers have risked 
their very lives for their fellow citizens. 

There are other aspects to the volun- 
teer fire department which constitute a 
saga of village life which is often over- 
looked. Their high sense of responsi- 
bility to their officers and to their com- 
munities is coupled with a warm sense 
of friendship which makes their meet- 
ing places wholesome and pleasant sur- 
roundings in which to enjoy the com- 
radeship of rugged men. 

Their high sense of purpose is com- 
mendable and at the parades such as I 
mentioned above, people from the vil- 
lages and towns all over the county re- 
joice not only at the demonstration but 
at the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
men they respect so highly. 

My own community of Mamaroneck 
which staged the parade under the able 
guidance of Walter Webber, Jr., owes 
much to the fine group of men who over 
the years have constituted its fire con- 
tingent. In any emergency in which the 
village finds itself, the volunteers can be 
counted on to respond immediately in 
the best interests of the 17,000 people 
who make up the population of the vil- 
lage. 

From the days when men drew their 
own trucks by hand to modern times 
which a firetruck costs anywhere from 
$25,000 to $50,000, volunteer fire depart- 
ments have taken pride in maintaining 
their equipment in first-class order and 
in conducting themselves as first-class 
members of the community. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
not only the firemen in my own commu- 
nity but those in other villages and towns 
who are rendering service willingly and 
without thought of gain. They are the 
salt of the earth, and Mamaroneck and 
other communities are proud of them. 





New York Nurse Serves Project Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
all aware of the fine job being done by 
the SS Hope, which is bringing health 
care and education to nations in the Far 
East. Indonesia was the first stop on 
the ship’s pilgrimage of mercy. Vietnam 
and other Asian countries will be on its 
itinerary. 

One of the nurses on the vessel is 
Miss Mary Damuth of Utica, N.Y., a 
Syracuse University graduate. I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal describing the fine and con- 
scientous job Nurse Damuth is doing on 
the SS Hope. 


a 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: . 

[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
June 16, 1961] 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ALUMNA Has ADVICE FOR 
THE PEACE CORPS 


A Utica nurse whose B.S. is from Syracuse 
University is among the young Americans 
who have offered advice, based on experience, 
to the planners of President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps. Mary Damuth is one of the pioneers 
of the idea of living and working with peo- 
ple in other parts of the world—she is 1 
of 25 American nurses who were selected to 
serve aboard the world’s first peacetime hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope. 

The Hope, a-medical teaching ship, has 
just finished 8 months in the Republic of 
Indonesia, with praise from President Ken- 
nedy and Sukarno for its work. It is now 
on its way to Saigon, capital of South Viet- 
nam. 

Miss Damuth spoke of the necessity for 
language training for Americans going to 
live in other countries. She learned the In- 
donesian language quickly and used it with 
patients and with the Indonesian nurses who 
spent the 8 months with the ship as part 
of their training. 

LANGUAGE IMPORTANT 


“I think it is the most important thing 
in the world for Americans who are going 
abroad to learn the language in advance if 
at all possible,” Mary said in a message sent 
by Hope staff members to the Peace Corps. 
“In my case, I felt that if I were to be able 
to communicate with the patients and know 
their problems, it was essential to know 
their language. I’ve had a ball. The most 
fun is the expression that comes over a pa- 
tient’s face when I speak to him. It gives 
him confidence in me. 

“I didn’t have time to study the language 
before I left. We didn’t have much time to 
study on the trip across the Pacific last 
September because every minute was used 
getting the ship ready. We cleaned and 
stacked and in the evening we had classes 
about the people and the culture and other 
aspects of Indonesian life. The language 
tapes we had on board helped alot. By the 
time we got to Djakarta, our first stop, last 
October, I had a basic knowledge of Bahasa 
Indonesian. Now, I can understand the pa- 
tients if they speak to me slowly, and I can 
usually speak to them without an inter- 
preter.” 

During the time spent in Indonesia, the 
Hope was at some of the most remote islands 
of the archipelago: Ambon, Sumbawa, 
Celebes, Timor, Flores. There were many 
areas where even the Indonesians aboard 
couldn’t understand the dialects spoken by 
the people. In these cases, double and even 
triple interpreting was used. 

“I couldn’t even hope to know the dia- 
lects,” Mary said, “but there was always 
someone in a bed nearby who knew both the 
dialect and the national language and could 
interpret.” 

REWARDING EXPERIENCE 

The blue-eyed quiet-spoken nurse said, 
“There have been so many rewarding things 
about this year. It has been a great experi- 
ence, for instance, to work with doctors who 
are tops in their fields.” 

The Hope staff includes specialists who fly 
out to the ship from the United States to 
work for several months at a time in rota- 
tion. These doctors, who are from the first 
ranks of American medicine, work as unpaid 
volunteers. 

Mary spoke of experience with patients, 
and of personal experiences. 

“When we were in Bali, we went 20 miles 
off the road, over the hills, to a village. The 
people were so thrilled and happy that we 
came to see them. The elder of the village 
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came out and took us to make a couple of 
home visits. Then we were invited to drink 
a special drink as a gesture of friendship. 
They made it just for the three American 
nurses. It was a little hard to swallow it, 
but there haven’t been any bad results.” 

The New York nurse is a natural diplo- 
mat, to whom it is important to know the 
ways of other people. “I am so grateful 
that we learned the Indonesian customs. 
We learned simple items of manners—always 
to leavé something in the glass when we 
finish, never touch a drink or food that is 
offered until invited to. I do think it’s im- 
portant to know the cultures and manners 
of others and to adhere to them while we are 
guests in the country of others.” 

The Vietnamese language, which is tonal 
like Chinese, is so difficult that Westerners 
who have lived in Vietnam for years have 
trouble with it. If any of the Hope staff 


‘learns to speak it during the 3 months that 


the ship spends at Saigon, it will probably 
be Mary Damuth. 

But even if she doesn’t learn Vietnamese, 
she’ll know the country’s second language— 
French. She started taking refresher les- 
sons aboard the ship months ahead of time. 





Thomas C. Egan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS £. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise with a grieved heart for just a few 
days ago, a truly great friend and col- 
lege classmate was laid to rest. 

The death of Thomas C. Egan, a US. 
district judge, early Thursday came as 
a shock to his fine family and the great 
multitude of friends that he acquired in 
his 67 years on this earth. 

Tom was stricken Wednesday after- 
noon as he was about to leave the bench 
in a courtroom at the Federal Building 
in Philadelphia. He died 13 hours later 
in St. Mary’s Hospital. 

I first came to know Tom as a student 
at Georgetown University where both of 
us became close personal friends. 

He never forgot his university and he 
served it well, as he did all other organ- 
izations who were blessed with his mem- 
bership. He was named alumnus of the 
year by Georgetown University in 1953. 
He was a past president of the Univer- 
sity’s Alumni Association. Five years 
ago, Georgetown University gave Tom 
Egan an honorary doctorate. 

A veteran of World War I, Tom went 
into politics shortly after he received his 
law degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1921. He was active in in- 
dependent Republican politics on both 
a State and national level for a quarter 
of a century. 

Former President Eisenhower appoint- 
ed Tom to the Federal district court 
4 years ago and he served with distinc- 
tion. 

I loved Tom for many reasons. One 
of the big reasons I loved him was that 
he was a humanitarian in the deepest 
sense of the word. Most recently, he 
was chairman of the Philadelphia Fel- 
lowship Commission and headed its fund 
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drive. In 1954, he received the Humani- 
tarian award of the Deborah Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium and Hospital for his 
achievements and contributions in civic 
and humanitarian affairs. 

Another reason why Tom was loved 
and admired was that he was first, above 
everything else, a devoted family man. 
Almost all of his time away from his 
office was spent with his lovely wife, 
Mary Kelly Donnelly, and his three sons, 
Thomas C., Jr., Charles, and Paul, and 
his daughter, Sister St. Ursula, a teach- 
ing nun with the Order of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

How proud he was of his family, and 
how proud he was that his daughter had 
decided on living a life of the religious. 

Truly, Tom Egan must be with the 
saints in heaven today. For, there was 
no finer man walking this earth who lived 
every moment as a true disciple of his 
God. 





Colorful Old Fort Concho, at San Angelo, 
Tex., Approved as National Historic 
Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


e Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Secretary of Interior, 
Stewart Udall, recently advised me that 
old Fort Concho, which was one of the 
key outposts on the Texas frontier, has 
been approved as a national historic 
site. 

One major reason for this recognition 
of old Fort Concho has been that the 
property has: been exceptionally well 
preserved and a fine museum has been 
established by San Angelo area leaders. 
Some of those who have taken the lead 
in the project include Mrs. B. St. George 
Tucker, Mr. J. ‘N. Gregory, and Mr. 
Houston Harte, Sr. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Appendix an ar- 
ticle entitled “Fort Concho Gets Clear- 
ance as Official U.S. Landmark,” from 
the July 4, 1961, issue of the San Angelo 
Standard-Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Angelo Standard-Times, 

July 4, 1961] 
Fort CoNCHO GETS CLEARANCE AS OFFICIAL 
U.S. LANDMARK ~~ 

Old Fort Concho, in the southeast part of 
the original city of San Angelo, is now eli- 
gible for the Registry of National Historical 
Landmarks. 

Announcement was made Monday in 
Washington by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall as one of 43 “additional 
sites commemorating America’s historical 
heritage” and was the only designation made 
in Texas. 

Immediate effect.of the designation is that 
Fort Concho will soon appear on the Nation’s 
maps and guidebooks. Also a suitable mark- 
er will be made available. 
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Mrs. B. St. George Tucker, chairman of the 
board of Fort Concho Museum, said applica- 
tion will be made at once to the National 
Park Service for the certificate of recognition. 
Granting of the certificate is regarded as a 
formality once the eligibility of a site has 
been established. 

Mrs. Tucker was the leader here in gaining 
the recognition for Fort Concho. She worked 
through Bepresentative O. C. FisHer of San 
Angelo and Senator RaLPH W. YARBOROUGH as 
well as the Department of Interior. 

Fort Concho was passed by in the land- 
mark designations of December 19, 1960. Mrs. 
Tucker and other members of the board re- 
sumed operations the following month and 
their efforts paid off Monday. . 

Time and date for a dedication service 
will be made after the certificate of registra- 
tion is formally received and a big celebra- 
tion will be planned. 

J. N. Gregory is president of the museum 
board and Sam Grayson, Jr., vice president. 

September 17 usually is observed as the 
anniversary date of Fort Concho, but it is 
doubtful if the dedication ceremonies could 
be arranged by that time. 

Commendation came from E. T. Scoyen, 
Acting Director of the National Park Service. 
In a letter to Mrs. Tucker he said, in part: 

“We are aware of the fact that you and 
others of the Fort Concho Museum Board 
have done outstanding work in preserving 
and displaying the remaining buildings of 
old Fort Concho. 

“It is one of the outstanding jobs of this 
kind in the United States that has come to 
our attention in the course of conducting 
the National Survey of Historic Sites and 
Buildings. 

“We do want to congratulate you on this 
splendid achievement and give every pos- 
sible encouragement to your board to con- 
tinue its outstanding work.” 

SITE CHOSEN IN 1866 


Fort Concho was the backbone of early 
San Angelo. The site was selected in 1866, 
the year after the close of the Civil War, and 
construction began the following year “at 
the confluence of the North and South 
Concho Rivers.” 

The fort was in actual operation for 22 
years—from 1867 until the troops left in 
1889. But the press release announcing the 
designation as an _ historical landmark 
stresses the years 1870-75. Description of 
the fort by the Interior Department reads: 

“Fort Concho, Tex.—one of the line of 
forts protecting the Texas frontier, Fort 
Concho was among the more important due 
to strategic location at the point where east- 
west trails converged to avoid the Staked 
' Plains on the north and the desert to the 
south. Troops from the fort took part in 
campaigns against the Kiowa and Comanche 
from 1870 to 1875. Substantial remains of 
the fort exist today on the south edge of 
San Angelo, Tex. The buildings are owned 
in part by the private individuals and in 
part by the city of San Angelo.” 

4IMS OUTLINED 


Most imposing of the remaining struc- 
tures is the old administration building 
which now houses the Fort Concho Museum. 
“The museum association turns ownership of 
the buildings over to the city as soon as they 
are restored. These include the old school- 
house, Chapel, an old powder house, and 
other buildings. 

“It is the continuing aim of the-museum 
board to acquire as many of the old build- 
ings as it possible,” Mrs. Tucker said. “We 
believe designation of the fort as an histori- 
cal landmark will bring additional tourists 
to San Angelo. The tourist trade is a big 
business today,” she added. 

The designation as a landmark is seen by 


many persons here as beginning of a new 
“ phase in the tourist business for San Angelo. 
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Castro Still Flies High in United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written recently about the 
competitive problems facing our U‘S.- 
flag international airlines. We have 
been advised that .our international 
carriers face a grim 1961. There are, I 
am told, some 16 foreign airlines flying 
across the North Atlantic in competition 
with the two US. carriers certificated by 
our CAB to carry passengers on a reg- 
ularl¥ scheduled basis. 

Wage differentials in international 
commerce have long been a concern of 
this body, but nothing has brought these 
facts more sharply to light than a re- 
cent column in the New York Daily Mir- 
ror by its distinguished reporter, Mr. 
Victor Riesel. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
-remarks, I include in the Recorp Mr. 
Riesel’s comments of July 4, 1961. 

The article follows: 

Castro STILL FLIEs HIGH IN UNITED STATES 

’Tis another puzzlement inside a puzzle- 
ment. The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
is permitting Castro to operate his Govern- 
ment-owned Cubana Airlines out of the very 
center of U.S. cities. Cubana Airlines uses 
our international airports. Its pilots develop 
an intimate knowledge of our aviation net- 
work. It competes with our own airlines. 

Not only do Castro’s commercial planes fly 
from New York and Miami to Mexico, Haiti, 
the Azores, and Madrid—where our lines 
go—but Castro has graciously provided a new 
service which can be booked in the United 
States. 

This facility has been developed by Castro 
since the invasion of Cuba by those 1,200 
prisoners we have been attempting to ran- 
som. Castro's Cubana Airlines now will fly 
from New York to Prague—the brainwash- 
ing, sabotage-training, gunmaking center of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Czech gums mowed down our allies on the 
Cuban beaches. But you can walk right into 
a Cubana office in several U.S. cities and ar- 
range to fly right into the capital of Mos- 
cow’s munitionmakers. . 

All this I discovered while checking on 
foreign competition—from friend and foe 
alike—-which could affect American jobs and 
gold outflow. : 

So much for our foes. Now. as to our 
friends * * * 

There are, for example, the Dutch, who 
own KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines. That’s a 
right nice piece of property. Under a treaty 
with our friends, the KLM is permitted to fly 
routes servicing the Netherlands territories 
and the United States. Under this agree- 
ment, the lines can add some runs and pick 
up passengers at certain world airports. 

Thus it competes with such lines as Pan 
American World Airways. In this competi- 
tion KLM does handsomely. In 1960 it did 
a $53,391,000 business serving the U.S. trade. 
This, compared with $2,237,00 taken in by 
Pan American and other US. airlines serv- 
ing Netherlands territories. 

I presume I’m being a bit chauvinistic. 


But that’s almost 25-to-1 odds against us. 


However there is more than chauvinism 
here. ‘This translates itself into more than 
bread and butter; this affects the main drags 
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of our cities, the elm streets of our suburbs, 
the buying of a car, a home, a refrigerator, 
a ticket to the theater. 

I asked Pan American—which has just 
accused KLM of pushing for our business 
far beyond KLM’s treaty rights—for a scale 
of wages paid by American lines. I wanted 
to compare them with wages paid by the 
Dutch and the Scandinavian lines. For it 
is the American pay standards—the world’s 
highest—which are being threatened by loss 
in trade, be it in the pants business or in 
jets. 

Look at these average yearly salaries. 
They show, for example, that U.S. lines pay 
almost as much to a stewardess as the com- 
peting European lines pay to a skilled flight 
engineer. 

Pan-Am pays a jet captain $31,500 a year. 
A similar European captain receives $14,100. 

Pan-Am’s copilot is paid $20,800 a year, 
compared with his continental counterpart’s 
$8,800. 

The American flight engineer gets $16,200 
a year against the other fellow’s $7,800. 

Pan-Am’s stewardesses receive $6,400 a 
year, compared with foreign _stewardesses’ 
$2,900. 

U.S. airport mechanics get $6,500 a year; 
those abroad earn $2,500. 

Pan-Am clerical workers earn $4,800 com- 
pared with the European $2,100. 

How can Pan-Am or any other American 
line maintain these wages, and keep raising 
living standards as new union contracts 
come up, if the European competition cuts 
into the airborne trade? 

In 1960, for example, the Dutch airline 
carried almost 117,000 passengers out of New 
York—thousands of whom were flown be- 
tween New York and the Caribbean and oth- 
er thousands between Miami and the Carib- 
bean. But only 31,000 of the whole total 
were United States-Netherlands traffic. 

Pan-Am was cut into because it observed 
the international treaties to the letter. Pan- 
Am gets hurt because it gets no protection 
from the CAB though Pan-Am is the com- 
pany which operates the Cape Canaveral 
space test and missile center and the down- 
range tracking stations at a minimum profit. 

No insult meant to our friends abroad, 
but our own people ought, at least to get an 
even break. 

As for permitting Castro’s competition— 
‘tis indeed a puzzlement. 





Agricultural Law Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the North Dakota Law Review en- 
titled “‘The Agricultural Law Research 
Program at the University of North Da- 
kota School of Law,” by Prof. James P. 
White, of that institution. The article 
outlines a program of legal research with 
special relation to agricultural laws. It 
is my belief that this program will result 
in great benefits to North Dakota and 
other States engaged extensively in ag- 
riculture, and I commend it to the spe- 
cial attention of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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THe AGRICULTURAL LAW RESEARCH PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY oF NorTH DAKOTA 
ScHOOL oF Law 


(By James P. White) 


In the past several decades’ various law 
schools in the United States have become in- 
creasingly concerned with activities and con- 
current legal problems resulting from their 
particularized environmental location. Con- 
sequently law schools located in areas of in- 
dustrial development frequently accord spe- 
cialized consideration to Iegal problems 
resulting from this industrialization, while 
law schools in the Western States have 
undertaken research in mining law, oil and 
gas law, and water rights. Law schools in 
urban areas have been increasingly occupied 
with various legal—economic—sociological 
aspects of urbanization. Thus also have law 
schools in agricultural areas become oc- 
cupied with problems of agricultural law. 
North Dakota is located in the most produc- 
tive agricultural region of the United States. 
In contrast with the entire Nation, where 
only 6 percent of total income received by 
individuals originated-in agriculture in 1958, 
the percentage of agricultural income in 
North Dakota in the same year was 38 per- 
cent. In the same year there was a greater 
unbalance in North Dakota between income 
from agriculture and income resulting from 
manufacturing. North Dakota has tremen- 
dous contemporary investments in farm- 
lands and in farm equipment and machinery. 
Rising land values, greater mechanization 
of the farming operation, the cost of mech- 
anization, the resulting growth in the aver- 
age size of farm and the increased complexity 
of the farming operation have created many 
legal and policy matters about which the 
University of North Dakota School of Law 
as a State institution should be concerned 
and to which it should perform its best serv- 
ice. Service can be performed which will 
be of great value to members of the legal 
profession in North Dakota and to their farm 
clients. There are undoubtedly many as- 
pects of the total farming operation which 
could be assisted by consultation with and 
enlightened advice by members of the legal 
profession. 

The School of Law of the University of 
North Dakota has commenced a program of 
interdisciplinary research with the North 
Dakota State University which has for years 
served the farmers of North Dakota in mat- 
ters of agricultural science. This program 


“has been designated as the agricultural law 


research program and was commenced in the 
1960-61 academic year. It is most apropos 
that the University of North Dakota through 
its School of Law and the North Dakota State 
University through its Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics cooperate ia furthering 
legal research which will prove of benefit to 
agriculture. It is hoped that this program 
may render public service to the agricultural 
interests in this State by delineating, through 
research and writing, the methods in which 
existing laws may be utilized and new laws 
may be formulated to further agriculture. It 
is part of the constructive program of the 
law, in which legal planning and competent 
legal advice may prevent unnecessary dif- 
ficulties and provide the way for more effec- 
tive action. . 

Prof. James P. White of the School of 
Law of the University of North Dakota has 
been designated by Dean O. H. Thormodsgard 
as director of this program. Prof. Laurel 
D. Loftsgard of the Department got Agri- 
cultural Economics of North Dakota State 
University is coordinator of this research at 
that institution. During the current aca- 
demic year, Mr. Richard H. Skjerven, a senior 
in the school of law, has served as research 
associate in the program at the University 
of North Dakota School of Law. 

With the agricultural law research pro- 
gram established, it will be possible to ob- 
tain grants from the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture. The Farm Foundation, State 
governmental agencies, and charitable and 
educational foundations for special research 
in the agricultural field. Several projects 
have been completed in this agricultural re- 
search program. The study on North Da- 
kota farm tenancy appearing in the current 
issue of the North Dakota Law Review is 
the latest study in this continuing program. 
Former projects completed under this pro- 
gram have been “Family Farming Incorpo- 
rated,” by Laurel D. Loftsgard and H. W. 
Herbison; “Taxation of the Family Farm 
Corporation and Partnership: Variations on 
a Theme” by James P. White, and “Land 
Purchase Contracts in North Dakota” by 
Shelley J. Lashkowitz and Charles L. Crum. 
Other articles will be forthcoming. 
Woodrow Wilson has suggested that “‘so- 
cial service is the high law of duty, and 
every American university must square its 
standards by that law or lack its national 
title.” The agricultural law research pro- 
gram at the University of North Dakota 
School of Law is a manifestation of the con- 
cept of public service by a university sug- 
gested by Woodrow Wilson, by its service 
to the people of-North Dakota. The pro- 
gram envisages and is currently undertak- 
ing further cooperative-interdisciplinary 
studies in legal-economic research. Further 
areas of contemplated research and explora- 
tion exist in the areas of water law and 
water rights study, further study of farm 
corporations and farm partnerships, estate 
planning for the farmer, country rural zon- 


ing, fences, weed control, conservation and. 


waste, farm trusts, and others. These sub- 
jects might be explored and made more 
meaningful to the North Dakota lawyer and 
farmer. It is contemplated that during the 
1961-62 academic year a legal institute will 
be held on the campus of the University of 
North Dakota ,discussing the relations of 
law and agriculture in North Dakota. Fac- 
ulty and staff participants of the agricultural 
law research program will be and are avail- 
able as speakers, not only to bar associa- 
tions but to all segments of the North Da- 
kota State community. 

Thus the new agricultural law research 
program at the University of North Dakota 
is twofold. The first and most important 
aspect is sound and basic legal research in 
the area of agricultural law. The second as- 
pect of the program is public service based 
upon this research. Both of these functions 
will be accomplished as positive programs in 
assisting the progress of North Dakota. 





U.S. Stand on Red China Should Be 


Unequivocal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the Wichita, (Kans.) Eagle on July 8, 
1961: 

U.S. STAND ON RED CHINA SHOULD BE 

UNEQUIVOCAL 

The mysterious structure in Washington 
made up of “authoritative sources” and “re- 
liable informants” has been peddling the line 
in recent days that the United States was 
considering offering to support equal rep- 
resentation for Communist China with Na- 
tionalist China in the United Nations. 
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It was explained that the United States 
was sure Red China would reject the idea’ 
and then the onus for keeping the Peiping 
regime out of the international organization 
would be on the Communist. 

As a result of these reports, the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa became alarmed. 
The Chiang regime feared that this showed 
a weakening of U.S. resolution to oppose 
Red China firmly. 

Now the State Department has formally 
quashed the reports. The Department’s press 
officer said that the “two Chinas” policy is not 
in U.S. planning. He went on to say that 
he doubted that the question of Red China’s 
admission could be prevented from coming 
to debate, however. 

One analysis is that the United States 
leaked the reports deliberately to demon- 
strate to other U.N. members that the “two 
Chinas” approach would not work—an at- 
tempt to steer the U.N. away from it. If 
so, this is strategy on a very tenuous basis. 

All of which makes us wonder about the 
commonsense of President Kennedy’s ad- 
visers. They seem so fearful of appearing 
intransigent that they seek any means of 
softening this. 

We may, as is predicted, be unable to 
prevent the debate. But we can prevent 
Peiping’s admission. And we should make 
clear beyond any question that we will do so. 

Some day Red China may be admitted tc 
the UN. But let it be only over firm oppo- 
sition by the United States. We may lose, 
but in doing so we will earn the respect of 
free nations which look to us as the strongest 
bulwark against Red tyranny. 





The Hazleton, Pa., Achievements . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Savings and Loan News 
carries an article which is a source of 
great pride for those of us from Penn- 
sylvania. It describes achievements by 
the community of Hazleton, Pa., in at- 
tempting to alleviate the hardships of 
depressed economic conditions. As the 
article says: 

Hazleton is £ healthy city—psychologi- 
cally if not economically. An ambitious in- 
dustrial development program is clicking, 
and the backing of the people and local 
financial institutions has been heartening 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CLICKS—IN HAZLE- 
TON, Pa., A MODEL ProGRAM or SELF-HELP Is 
PropucING WHAT THE City NEEDS Most— 
New JOBs 


When President Kennedy signed the $451 
million depressed areas bill May 1, one of 
several cities reported immediately eligible 
for help was Hazleton, Pa. As far as Wash- 
ington, D.C., is concerned, Hazleton needs 
help badly. The U.S. Department of Labor 
recently listed the area as having about 12 
percent unemployment. 

Although Hazleton probably will make 
some use of Federal funds under the new 
depressed areas aid program, there is not the 
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air of desperation surrounding the city that’s 
found in many communities with chronic 
unemployment problems. 

Here’s why: Hazleton is a healthy city— 
psychologically if not economically. An am- 
bitious industrial development program is 
clicking, and the backing of the people and 
local financial institutions has been heart- 
ening. 

Over the last 5 years, Hazleton’s energetic 
community development program has seen 
a 550-acre industrial park blossom and a 
dozen new manufacturing firms move into 
the area—industries that have created more 
than 3,000 new jobs. 

Hazleton is an old city, dating back to 
the early 1800’s. Once a great anthracite 
coal mining center, Hazleton’s problems of 
crumbling coal markets and chronic unem- 
ployment have plagued the city off and on 
for 30 years. 

Many of today’s tireless community leaders 
were born and raised in Hazleton and are 
determined to pull the city out of the dol- 
drums—and by its own industrial boot- 
straps, if possible. But trying to create per- 
haps 7,500 more new jobs is a staggering 
chore and could take 10 or 15 years. It may 
be the city will have to accept some de- 
pressed areas money. 

The city’s ambitious industry-seeking ef- 
forts will be of interest to savings associa- 
tion executives because of the significant 
role played by First Federal Savings of 
Hazleton. Under a cooperative financing 
program, 14 financial institutions have 
loaned more than $3 million for the con- 
struction and/or purchase of some $6 mil- 
iion in new manufacturing plants for indus- 
tries moving to the city. First Federal's 
share to date: more than $300,000. 

Few community leaders are better 
equipped to discuss the city than Matthew 
Leib, president of $20-million First Federal 
Savings. Leib was born in Hazleton, can re- 
member back in the twenties when the great, 
deep anthracite mines employed 14,000. 

Recalis Leib, “Back in those days, coal was 
king and Hazleton was booming. Our popu- 
lation was nearly 40,000 and the chamber of 
commerce was predicting 60,000 by 1980. We 
never quite made it.” 

Indeed, the city’s population is a graphic 
thermometer of the problems that befell it 
as anthracite coal markets began to dis- 
appear. By 1940, the population had slipped 
to 38,000; by 1950, to 35,400. Last year’s 
census showed a population of 32,000. 

Commented Leib, “Our troubles around 
here started when hard coal began to be re- 
placed by other fuels. Anthracite coal was 
the home-heating fuel in the twenties and 
many of the great railroad engines burned 
anthracite. By 1930, oil and gas began to 
replace coal as a home-heating fuel; when 
diesel locomotives made their debut in the 
thirties, another market began to dry up. 

“World War II gave us a real boost be- 
cause all fuels were in short supply. But 
when VJ Day rolled around, the city sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that ‘king coal 
was dead.’ Last year our mines—mostly sur- 
face stripping operations—employed per- 
haps 2,000.” 

CITY ADMITS PROBLEMS 


It does not take much research to pin- 
point the flaws in MHazleton’s economic 
nervous system since civic leaders are frank 
to discuss them. The city literally sits on a 
mountain of coal; coal thus dominates its 
economy and, as a result, it has had little 
diversification of industry. And too, because 
the city sits on a plateau. it is served by no 
river and so has no shipping facilities. It 
tends to be off the main lines of major 
railroads and is, at present, 50 miles from im- 
portant east-west or north-south highways. 

Hazleton’s willingness to discuss its prob- 
lems is one of the half dozen factors con- 
tributing to its progress in industrial devel- 
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opment. Some communities with serious 
economic problems apparently attempt to 
hide the facts, assuming that if they ignore 
the problems long enough, they will eventu- 
ally go away. 

Here are some of the positive factors that 
have helped Hazleton lay a solid foundation 
for future economic growth: 

1. The city has faced up to its problems, 
admitted past mistakes. The facts are out 
in the open. 

2. The chamber of commerce has dynamic 
leadership, but it is not a one-man show. 
The chamber, backed by numerous civic 
organizations, has leadership depth. 

3. The city has good government. 

4. Financial institutions get along well 
together and have a cooperative attitude to- 
ward industrial lending. 

5. The industrial development program is 
gaining momentum based en positive, “hard 
sell” principles of industrial recruiting. 

While each of the above factors—and a 
score more that are too subtle to spell ous— 
plays a major role in the city’s progressive 
industrial development program, a unique 
organization called Can Do is the moving 


force. And Can Do operates not behind the - 


scenes but Out front. 

Can Do has had such gratifying results in 
its 5-year history that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce recently published a 56-page 
book about Hazleton entitled, “A Community 
Attack on Chronic Unemployment.” It is a 
reading must for any executive even remotely 
interested in industrial development.’ 

Although Can Do was established in 1956, 
Hazleton’s industrial development efforts go 
back to 1947 when the Hazleton Industrial 
Development Corporation (HIDC) was form- 
ed. A fundraising campaign at that time 
produced $650,000 in bonds and cash and 
Was earmarked to build a new $1.6 million 
plant for the Electric Auto-Lite Co. In ad- 
dition to financing the plant, the HIDC made 
an outright grant of $500,000 to Auto-Lite. 

Although the firm is still in operation and 
has poured millions of dollars into the com- 
munity in the form of wages, it has never 
employed more than one-third the number 
of people expected. The HIDC thus learned 


its first lesson in the school of industrial 


development: Never donate money to a pro- 
spective industry—always lend it. 
Hazleton’s efforts to attract new industry 
to the city never really got off the ground 
until 1956 and the formation of Can Do. 
Perhaps part of the success is in the name 
“Can Do,” which grew out of the initial 
community attitudes toward another money 
raising program—‘“It can’t be done” and 
“No can do.” 
BUYS 550-ACRE TRACT 


The Can Do (Community Area New Devel- 
opment Organization) formula for an in- 
dustrial development program that would 
click was simple enough: (1) Buy an area of 
land suitable as an industrial park; (2) 
improve it; (3) construct an average-size 
factory building shell. 

Commented Dr. Edgar Dessen (now serv- 
ing a second term as an elected director of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce), president 
of Can Do and one of the major driving 
forces in the Hazleton picture, “Can Do’s 
purpose in building a shell plant was to: (1) 
Make the new industrial park look like an 
industrial park; (2) be able to offer a pros- 
pective manufacturer almost immediate oc- 
cupancy; (3) by erecting a building, we 
could obtain commercial loans and release 
our funds for more construction.” 

Once the 60,000-square-foot, $400,000 shell 
was completed, it took Can Do only 2 months 
to locate a firm that signed on the dotted 
line—General Foam Corp., manufacturer of 
foam rubber products. Another firm liked 
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the park and the area but needed a larger 
building. Can Do built it. By early 1958, 
Hazleton’s Valmont Industrial Park had two 
buildings up and work begun on a third, 
which was ‘sold before construction was 
completed. 

Today Valmont Park is really a park. It 
has eight buildings; the newest a $500,000 
shell that, at press time, was being looked at 
by several hot prospects. 

Of the eight new plants in Valmont, one 
of the most interesting is that of Spaulding 
Bakeries. Spaulding had a $975,000 plant 
custom built in 1959, put its ultra-modern, 
automated cooking operation in motion early 
last year. The firm does a $10 million an- 
nual business volume in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New Jersey, has 
baking facilities in Middletown, Pa., Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., and Hazleton. 

Commented First Federal’s Leib, “There is 
quite an object lesson in the way Can Do 
got Spaulding to locate its new plant here, 
and one that prompted Binghampton News- 
paper Reporter James Heavey to write a fea- 
ture article in that city’s Press.” 

Reporter Heavey, “A once depressed coal 
mining community is giving the Triple Cities 
(Binghamton, Johnston City, and Endicott, 
N.Y.) a $1,825,000 lesson in the art of in- 
dustrial development. : 

“The figure is the cost of building and 
equipping a new baking plant at Hazleton 
for Spaulding Bakeries, a Binghamton firm. 

“The head of the bakery firm said the 
main reason for the decision to expand in 
Hazleton was the greater opportunity for fi- 
nancing the project there. 

“Hazleton, which faced problems of un- 
employment in recent years has served as 
a model of the aggressive, industry-seeking 
community. 

“In Hazleton, Spaulding in 7 or 8 years 
will take title to a new $900,000 plant under 
a lease-purchase agreement with the local 
financing group.” 

The key words in this article are main rea- 
son * * * greater opportunity for financing. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT FINANCING 


A manufacturer coming into the Hazleton 
area can obtain 100 percent financing on a 
new plant. Local financial institutions lend 
50 percent of the required project cost in 
the form of a first mortgage. A second 
mortgage for 30 percent of the loan is held 
by the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority, while the remaining 20 percent 
of the loan comes from Can Do in the form 
of a third mortgage. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority (PIDA) has, of course, made a 
tremendous contribution to Hazleton’s prog- 
ress. The organization deserves some atten- 
tion. Here’is what the U.S. Department of 
Commerce had to say about the PIDA in its 
study of Hazleton: 

“Once a development corporation such as 
Can Do acquires property, whether land or 
buildings, it is able to obtain loans from 
commercial sources, thereby increasing its 
operating capital. Thé attainable goals of 
a development corporation are directly re- 
lated to the capital available. The greater 
the capital, the more likely success. A re- 
cent boon to the accumulation of supple- 
mentary capital by distressed areas in Penn- 
sylvania is the PIDA, which loans money to 
nonprofit development corporations at 2 
percent to 3 percent interest. 

“State development credit corporations, 
such as@¢he PIDA, extend intermediate and 
long-term credit to manufacturing enter- 
prises at low interest rates and at a some- 
what higher risk than conventional lenders. 

“The PIDA Act, created and funded by the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, states the 
purpose of the organization as the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the people of the Com- 
monwealth by reduction of unemployment 
in critical economic areas. Loans may be 
made only in these areas, defined as any 
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municipality * * * having had not less than 
6 percent of its labor force unemployed for 
a period of not less than 3 years. * * * 
Loans are made only to nonprofit industrial 
development agencies having as their pri- 
mary function the promotion, encourage- 
ment, and development of industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises.” 

Thus, the ability of Can Do to borrow 
money both from its local financial institu- 
tions-and the PIDA has greatly multiplied 
the effectiveness of its own capital. As Dr. 
Dessen put it, “Can Do gets $5 worth of 
industrial building for every $1 raised in 
the community.” 

For example, in 1959, when New Moon 
Homes, Inc., decided to locate in Valmont 
Park, the firm received 100 percent financing 
on its unique, virtually windowless plant 
designed especially for the manufacture of 
mobile homes. 

Here’s how the $400,000 loan was handled: 

First mortgage, $200,000, 12 local financial 
institutions; second mortgage, $120,000, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority ; third mortgage, $80,000, Can Do. 

In this particular participation, First Fed- 
eral Savings’ share was $30,000. Two local 
banks each loaned $50,000. The smallest of 
the 14 shares was $2,000 by a bank in Conyng- 
ham, Pa. . 

In another deal, the Lone Star Boat Co. 
received a loan for nearly $1 million to pur- 
chase land and build a sprawling new plant. 
Lone Star chose not to be located in Val- 
mont Park, instead is situated about 5 
miles from the park. Here is how the three 
lending agencies divided the loan: 

First mortgage, $461,250, 13 local financial 
institutions; second mortgage, $276,750, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority; third mortgage, $184,500, Can Do. 

The most typical “bank” terms for the 11 
industrial loans made since 1956 are 5 percent 
for 15 years; the rate charged by the PIDA 
varies but can be no higher than 3 percent, 
no lower than 2 percent. The Can Do rate 
is normally 314 percent. 

Here are the four largest lenders in the 
group of 14: 

Northeastern National, Scranton Pa., 
$1,155,000; Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, $377,500; Hazleton National Bank, 
$337,400; First Federal Savings, $325,000. 

Other major lenders include the First 
National Bank and the People’s Savings and 
Trust Co., both of Hazleton, and the Citizen’s 
Bank of Freeland, Pa. 

The fact that First Federal Savings is the 
only savings association taking part in 
Hazleton’s industrial rebuilding program is 
not to imply other associations in the area 
are disinterested. Of the five other associa- 
tions in and around Hazleton, all are State- 
chartered and, as such, are not permitted to 
make loans of this type. 

Reported the Hazleton Plain Speaker in a 
feature news story last February, “One of 
the most substantial problems encountered 
in the areas where the PIDA money is being 
fully utilized is the limited resources of local 
banking institutions in providing first mort- 
gage money. A contributing factor to this 
situation is the fact that State-chartered 
savings and loan associations are prohibited 
from lending money for industrial mort- 
gages. Since the three State-chartered as- 
sociations in the Greater Hazleton area have 
assets in excess of $8 million (Greater Hazle- 
ton Savings, Middle Coal Field Savings and 
Union Savings), their ability to lend money 
for industrial first mortgages would have a 
substantial effect on the very tight money 
market. 

“Therefore, it is strongly urged that the 
building and loan code be amended in such 
particulars as are necessary in order to allow 
State-chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions to participate in lending money for 
industrial mortgages.” 


Legislation to accomplish this is currently 
before the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
and is expected to become law during this 
session. 

Although this change in the law will re- 
lease some additional funds for industrial 
expansion, what Hazleton is really looking 
for is a Federal program that would enable 
Can Do and the local financial institutions to 
sell their industrial mortgages to a Federal 
agency. 

In March Hazleton Attorney Louis G. Feld- 
mann, national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, had this 
to say: 

“Can Do’s problem today is to refinance 
10 mortgages held by our local lending in- 
stitutions in order to release funds for the 
financing of other industrial buildings and 
expansions. 

“Our own lending institutions, thus, will 
be’ free to loan their funds again. Our in- 
dustrial development corporation will be able 
to utilize its funds for another prospective 
industry. Thus, you will be releasing both 
the credit of the industrial development 
corporation and that of the lending institu- 
tions in undéremployed areas. Our banks 
and savings and loan associations strongly 
support this proposal. 

“To elaborate further, we have totally ex- 
hausted the borrowing power of our indus- 
trial development corporation. In order to 
continue, we have used third mortgages and 
designated the industry itself as the bor- 
rower. * * * As you know, there are two 
laws affecting us. Ten percent of the banks’ 
capital and surplus can be loaned to any 
one borrower; and normally not more than 
60 percent of any bank’s loans can be in 
commercial and industrial mortgages. We 
have exceeded both of these requirements. 
We would not be operating at all now if it 
were not for the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society and the First Federal Savings of 
Hazleton which have come to our rescue. 

“We are in favor of depressed area legis- 
lation. Our objective is to implement im- 
mediately the work of existing industrial de- 
velopment organizations in depressed area 
communities through the release of mort- 
gage funds. We propose to help those who 
have helped themselves.” 

What makes a company select Hazleton 
for a new plant instead of Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, or Allentown? According to Clifford 
Jones, executive director of the Hazleton 
Chamber of Commerce, “There are really 
only about five factors that a prospect con- 
siders. No. 1 is financing. The terms have 
to be, attractive today, 100-percent financ- 
ing is expected. No. 2, the city has to have 
had some past successes. The prospect likes 
to see other new plants in the area—espe- 
cially in an industrial park. No. 3 is good 
transportation. No. 4 is an abundance of 
labor—and Hazleton certainly has plenty of 
available labor. A fifth factor is simply a 
friendly and cooperative community. We 
like to think we have a reputation for being 
genuinely friendly.” 

When Chamber Director Jones mentioned 
good transportation, he went on to explain 
some of the problems the city is facing in 
getting better transportation—especially bet- 
ter highways. 

Recalls Jones, “Hazleton’s transportation 
facilities still leave much to be desired. For 
years plans have been on the drawing boards 
that call for two superhighways to intersect 
only 7 miles north of the city. One will be 
the Keystone Shortway connecting San Fran- 
cisco and New York; the other is the Anthra- 
cite Expressway, connecting New Orleans 
with Canada. Together these highways will 
cost $600 million. Hazleton has gone after 
these highways and is pressing for a four- 
lane highway between the city and this 
major turnpike intersection.” 
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Commented Dom Antonelli, associate edi- 
tor of the Plain Speaker and an enthusiastic 
backer of Can Do and the chamber of com- 
merce: “We fought 6 years to get those roads 
* * * this will boost our truck traffic ter- 
rifically and give us still another advantage 
to use as a selling point when we go about 
promoting Valmont Park.” 

Hazleton’s ability to help itself by obtain- 
ing local and State financial aid is only part 
of its success formula, since of course it takes 
manufacturing firms willing to locate and 
build factory buildings before financial as- 
sistance is ever required. 

It was mentioned previously that Can Do 
purchased a tract. of land, named it Valmont 
Park, and built the first of eight buildings, 
seven of which are now occupied. Let’s ex- 
plore the approach Can Do made to this 
project. 

According to First Federal’s Leib, “The 
actual purchasing of the 550 acres preceded 
the formation of Can Do by a few months. 
A modest fund raising campaign called ‘Op- 
eration Jobs—Dime-a-Week’ was launched 
early in 1956 to raise $25,000 to buy the land. 
This campaign was aimed at Mr. Citizen and 
urged him to contribute at least 10 cents a 
week for a year—or $5.20. 

“Brightly painted lunch boxes were placed 
in theaters, grocery stores, drug stores, banks 
and savings associations. The campaign 
ran 9 months and raised a total of $23,000.” 

Phase No. 2 of Hazleton’s new industrial 
development program called for a goal of 
$500,000 to build a factory shell. The general 
consensus of opinion around town was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dessen, “Pretty pessimistic. 
We heard lots of comments about ‘you can’t 
do it,’ ‘you’ll never be able to do it,’ or simply, 


,” 


‘no can do’. 
TWO SUCCESSFUL FUND CAMPAIGNS 


To give the campaign a positive tone, the 
organization called itself Can Do, and the 
name has stuck. The goal of $500,000 was 
to be raised through cash contributions and 
the sale of 15-year 3-percent bonds costing 
$100 each. 

Can Do’s 1956 campaign success is still 
ringing throughout Hazleton. In just a few 
weeks a total of $740,000 was raised—$200,- 
000 in cash and $540,000 in bonds. Com- 
mented Leib, “Local financial institutions 
made outright contributions of $58,000.” 

By 1958 Can Do’s funds were exhausted 
and another money-raising campaign was 
launched. The goal was $500,000, but in 
4 weeks Hazleton had raised $850,000. 

Once the tract of raw land was purchased, 
Can Do proceeded to put in the special im- 
provements necessary to make it an embryo 
industrial park. The improvements—$250,- 
000 worth—included roads, a 200,000-gallon 
water-storage tank, sewers, a railroad siding, 
and, of course, streets. 

The way Can Do got its railroad siding is 
an example of how dollar conscious the or- 
ganization was—even with $740,000 in its 
pocket. To provide a railroad spur for the 
park, the Lehigh Valley Railroad estimated 
it would cost $16,000 to lay the several hun- 
dred feet of track necessary. Can Do de- 
cided to do the job itself; bought used ties 
and rails. Total cost? $4,200. 

Even before all the improvements were in, 
a 62,000-square-foot factory shell was under 
construction. Six of the eight buildings now 
in the park were built as speculative shells; 
two were custom built to meet the specfal 
needs of the buyer. 

A typical building erected at Valmont Park 
is the 60,000-square-foot building purchased 
by the Lewis Steel Co. in late 1958. 

The basic one-story building has dimen- 
sions of 200 by 300 feet and consists of a 
steel frame with walls of concrete block 
with brick facing and steel window sash. 
Like many modern factory buildings, about 
half the wall area is glass. The plant has 
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16-foot ceilings and 6-inch reinforced con- 
crete floors. 

This particular plant sits on 10 acres of 
land. Some of the features spelled out in a 
promotional flyer include: “The park pro- 
vides controlled setbacks, landscaped 
grounds, offstreet parking and all utilities. 
Site layouts are designed to provide for in- 
dividual plant rail sidings—Valmont Park 
is only 1 mile from railroad declassifying 
yards.” 

The Lewis Steel Co., a light metal fabrica- 
tor, liked the size of the building, had the 
offices, lighting and plumbing completed to 
its specifications. The building sold for 
$420,000. 

Building industrial shells is a serious busi- 
ness. As the Department of Commerce 
noted in their Hazleton study: “The con- 
struction of shell buildings is not to be un- 
dertaken in a casual manner; the success 
of such a venture is dependent upon more 
than the availability of a plant building. 
All locational factors (relationships between 
transportation costs, markets, raw materials 
sources, labor costs, etc.) for ts desired 
typé and size of industry must be studied 
before undertaking the construction of a 
building. Too many shell buildings have 
been constructed as a panacea without com- 
plete evaluation of the project. These ef- 
forts have resulted only in holdings of 
empty and costly buildings.” 

While Valmont Park is Hazleton’s prestige 
industrial development project, a number 
of new firms have come to town that have 

' located outside the park. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, the Beryllium Corp. was looking for 
a plant in which to locate its nuclear di- 
vision. For .a number of reasons, the firm 
did not want to locate in an industrial park. 

Not far from Hazleton, Beryllium found 
an abandoned railroad roundhouse. Work- 
ing through the Hazleton organization, 
Beryllium bought the old roundhouse, in- 
cluding a considerable amount of land. 
Without too much remodeling, the round- 
house is today a factory employing more 
than 425 people. 





The Maritime Strike—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the tremendous importance of 
the maritime strike to the economy of 
the Nation and welfare of other coun- 
tries also, I would like to call attention 
to some very pertinent articles which 
have appeared in the Baltimore Sun. 
These have been written by the very 
able and well-known maritime editor of 
‘ that paper, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley. 

The first of these articles appeared on 
June 19, as follows: 

BEHIND THE SHIPPING STRIKE 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

The basic issue behind the current nation- 
wide maritime strike is the desire by the 
unions to make more jobs available for their 
members. 

The unions feel the gradual deterioration 
of the American merchant marine first of all 
as @ matter of job openings. The Maritime 
Administration said on Friday only 941 
American-flag ships are on the active list. 
The privately-owned list consists of only 
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896. In 1950, the American merchant marine 
totaled 1,208 deep sea ships. 

Although job availability is the basic issue, 
it has been presented in so many ways by 
the five unions involved that it has made 
the current negotiations among the most 
complex ever to exist in a shipping strike. 

The one method on which all are agreed 
is to organize foreign-flag ships, particularly 
those termed “runaway,” so their standards 
could be raised to par with American vessels, 
which then could compete more readily. 
Also, if they are organized, American seamen 
could be placed aboard these ships. 

In addition, the National Maritime Union 
wants a 30-hour workweek established with 
the 10 hours deducted from the regular 40 
to be paid back in time off rather than actual 
wages. Thus other members would work 
during all of the 10 hours off with pay. 

The Masters, Mates & Pilots Association 
has proposed both that all of the officers on 
every ship be rotated after every trip, arid 
that the vacation time of the master and 
chief mate be extended. Here, again, there 
would be new openings for unemployed un- 
ion members. 

Similar proposals come from the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association and the 
American Radio Association. 

The issue of job availability is extremely 
complex: much more involved than a simple 
battle of increased wages and fringe benefits. 

The means by which more jobs are sought 
involve international agreements, court de- 
cisions, Congress, Government subsidies, and 
@ power struggle between the two powerful 
heads of the unlicensed seamen’s unions. 

The push for foreign-flag ships involves 
international agreements between the United 
States Government and the countries of 
Panama, Honduras and Liberia, In addition, 
Paul Hall, head of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, said Thursday he intends to go 
after those registered in Greece, Britain, and 
Norway, if they are American owned. 

The unions claim there are some 450 “run- 
away” ships registered in the PanHonLib 
clique that have been transferred to these 
countries with the permission of the De- 
partments of Defense, State, and Commerce. 
The unions want control of these ships for 
their members. 

The shipowners say they cannot negotiate 
for foreign-flag ships and have balked at 
talking about anything else as long as this 
issue is on the table. Since Government 
agencies have approved of the transfer out 
of these particular vessels, it appears a little 
difficult for the Department of Labor to 
order the shipowners to envelop them in the 
current bargaining sessions. 

In addition, court cases are pending on 
the efforts of American unions to organize 
such ships when they touched these shores. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
said it has jurisdiction over certain of these 
foreign-flag ships, but that ruling also is 
being disputed through legal channels. 

Hall says that owners of 263 American 
ships have already agreed with his union to 
permit it to go ahead and organize the for- 
eign ships owned by them. The number of 
foreign ships involved is said by the union 
to be 40. This figure also has been ques- 
tioned. At the same time, some of these 
owners have placed a different interpretation 
on the clause “to organize” than have Hall 
and the National Committee for Maritime 
Bargaining, of which he is the behind-the- 
scene boss. 

What will come out of that 263-ship agree- 
ment for 1 year remains to be seen. 

There is some speculation that the’ hard 
drive to encompass foreign-flag ships in the 
current agreements rises from the fear that 
many of the present American-flag ships 
might follow the trend to foreign registry 
because of the increasing costs of operation 
and rising difficulties in obtaining cargo. 
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Only two-fifths, or about 20,000, of the jobs 
on American-flag ships are subsidized—the 
subsidy privilege being limited to vessels ply- 
ing regular scheduled routes. The other 
30,000 positions are paid for by the private 
owners mainly operating bulk carrier-type— 
ore and oil—vessels. This is one of the rea- 
sons why Hall is endeavoring to have ex- 
tended the current subsidy program to take 
in all American-flag ships. None of his ships 
is subsidized. 

But at the same time, the other unions are 
concerned about the rising pressure in Wash- 
ington to cut down on the subsidy payments 
to the American merchant marine. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 says that 
if subsidy money is ever withheld from a 
shipowner which has an agreement with the 
representative maritime agency, that ship- 
owner can immediately transfer to foreign 
registry. without any permission from the 
Government. 

These shipowners would simply have to go 
through the admiralty routine of changing 
their ships from United States to Liberian or 
British registry. 

Most of the other ships which the unions 
now are trying to take over have had to 
obtain permission from the Maritime Admin- 
istration before they could transfer out. 

It is known that the subsidized shipown- 
ers have had this escape clause pointed out 
to them in their current private sessions con- 
cerning the union demand of control of the 
American-owned foreign vessels. There- 
fore, it is not only present foreign-flag own- 
ers who are involved in the struggle to keep 
the runaway ships free. 

The Government subsidy money for oper- 
ating the freighters and passenger liners on 
the scheduled routes is budgeted at $182 mil- 
lion. All of the unlicensed men on these 
ships belong to Joe Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union. The ARA, MEBA, and MMPA 
hold the other jobs on most of the ships, 
although there also is the Brotherhood of 
Marine Officers on the American Export Lines 
vessels. 

Of the total operating differential, about 
84 percent is said to go to wages of the sea- 
men to make up the difference between for- 
eign and American scales. Since these ships 
have 20,000 jobs abroad, it means that about 
$7,500 is paid toward each position aboard 
ship annually. At the present time, at least 
two men work at each job aboard ship dur- 
ing a year, and in many cases, three or four. 
This means the subsidy payment is split that 
many ways. 

Supporters of the subsidy point out that 
a@ great deal of the operating differential 
money is recaptured by the Government 
through taxes of all sorts as well as through 
an actual payback required by the 1936 act 
if net profits exceed 10 percent on the part 
of the company. 

If Curran’s 30-hour workweek were 
granted, wage costs of the unlicensed sea- 
men on these ships would be increased by 
25 percent, which would come out of the tax- 
Payers’ pockets since most of the NMU 
members man subsidized ships. 

Hall is adamant against the 30-hour week 
going into effect because he knows that 
his privately operated companies cannot af- 
ford it. Yet, he would have to gain the 
same for his members sooner or later. Such 
an increase might persuade some of the 
ship operators contracted with the SIU to 
switch registry. 

Hall has said privately that the entire 
issue of foreign registry and subsidies is 
going to have to be settled in Washington, 
because they also involve tax payments of 
American industries which have invested 
abroad. Meanwhile, however, he does not 
intend to sit idly by and let Curran take 
away the SIU’s power. 

Curran has succeeded in weaning away the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Association from 
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Hall’s National Committee for Maritime Bar- 
gaining. The deck Officers claim publicly 
they are neutral, but it is known they are 
working hand-in-glove with the NMU now 
just as they were openly with the SIU a week 
earlier. Curran promised to deliver the 
MMPA from the NCMB 10 days ago, and did 
so. 

For years the maritime industry has felt 
that if all the contracts could be negotiated 
at the same time, it would be simple to 
reach an agreement simultaneously rather 
than the usual whipsawing that caused such 
intense rivalry at each separate negotiation 
time. 

Instead, the current dispute has so many 
ramifications—-stemming from one basic 
issue—that even the Federal mediators and 
the Secretary of Labor are frustrated and 
confused. 





The Maritime Strike—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, a sec- 
ond article on the maritime strike ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun on July 1, 
written by its maritime editor, Mrs. 
Helen Delich Bentley, which I think 
should be brought to your attention, 
follows: 

Four-Year Pacr GivEN OK sy NMU— VIEWED 
AS RUINOUS TO UNSUBSIDIZED PORTION OF 
MERCHANT MARINE 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

New York, June 30.—A 21-percent condi- 
tional package agreement announced today 
with one striking maritime union was at- 
tacked by a shipowners group as ruinous to 
the unsubsidized portion of the American 
merchant marine. 

Although the tentative agreement of the 
National Maritime Union and two other ship- 
owner groups meant the. first break in the 
deadlock in the 2-week-old strike, consid- 
erable work remains before the ships return 
to sea. 

As a result of many union activities today, 
as well as some friction within the manage- 
ment groups, some persons felt the entire 
issue is still as confused and complex as ever. 

FULL WEEKEND OF WORK 

The Federal representatives emphasized 
late today that “there is still a full weekend 
of work ahead of us.” 

It was predicted late this afternoon that 
an injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act 
might still be necessary before all ships actu- 
ally are manned and begin sailing. 

The Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion—whose members man the engine rooms 
in the bulk of the U.S. merchant fleet— 
its first bargaining session and conference 
with the Presidential Board of Inquiry this 
afternoon and was not too pleased upon its 
conclusion. 

SEES CUT IN JOBS 

Furthermore, the MEBA is not too happy 
over the “big package” offer given the NMU 
and also offered the engineers, because it 
also feels that it will help eliminate jobs in 
the American merchant marine by forcing 
more ships to foreign registry. 

Before the strike began June 16, the MEBA, 
with its ally, Seafarers International Union, 
signed a l-year agreement with 58 owners 
of 260 ships in which the only monetary cost 
was a 4-percent boost in fringe benefits on 
gross earnings. a 
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The much-publicized settlement of today 
represents about 14 percent for the first 
year, including 4 percent in wages, and an 
additional 244-percent pay boost annually 
for the next 3 years. 

It includes 60-day vacations and 50 cents 
a day additional toward pension-welfare 
funds for the seamen. The vacation alone 
is expected to add 7 percent annually to the 
overall costs. 

ACTUAL COST NOT FIXED 


The actual total cost of the package had 
not been determined today by anyone, in- 
cluding the three-man board of inquiry sent 
in by President Kennedy, to try to bring 
about a settlement before he has to seek an 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Some sources have estimated that the 
package at the end of 4 years would add 
more than $20 million annually or a total 
of $99,250,000 in 4 years to the operating- 
differential subsidy paid by the Government 
to 15 subsidized steamship lines owning 300 
ships. 

The rest of the merchant fleet of 941 
ships—of which 800 are involved in the cur- 
rent negotiations—is unsubsidized. 

David L. Cole, chairman of the board of in- 
quiry, emphasized that the “package’’ was 
conditional and “tentative,” depending upon 
an agreement between the shipowner groups 
and the American Radio Association and the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Association. 

Late this afternoon Cole reported that 
these two have accepted the monetary im- 
provements, but were still bickering over .a 
number of technical issues for their respec- 
tive unions. 

Until the ARA and the MMPA settle with 
the industry, the NMU is not signing the 
package deal. 

Cole explained today that the shipowners 
who had agreed to this package were happy 
to have a 4-year period of peace ahead and 
that the package was negligible when di- 
vided by 4 and compared to the rest of the 
boosts being’ granted by other industries of 
the United States today. 

In exchange for these monetary gains, 
most of which will be picked up by the Fed- 
eral Government for the subsidized lines, 
the NMU agreed to put the foreign-flag issue 
before a special committee to be selected by 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 

Cole said no time limit had been set on 
when this committee would have to report 
on the foreign-flag registry, but added that 
the report or recommendations of the com- 
mittee would not be binding on either side. 

Jesse Calhoon, spokesman for the engi- 
neers and chairman of the national commit- 
tee for maritime bargaining, made it clear 
that his men did not intend to place the 
foreign-flag issue before any committee to 
study an already overstudied industry. 

This was still a major issue, as was that of 
having management help to form a com- 
mittee in Washington that would reorganize 
all of the legislation involving the maritime 
industry. 

“JOBS FOR MEN, NOT WAGES” 


“My interest is jobs for my men, not wages, 
at this point,” Calhoon stated. “Our analysis 
shows that for every 1-percent increase in 
costs of operation there has been a 1-percent 
decrease in the number of ships under the 
American flag. 

“Furthermore, it is common knowledge 
that for every dollar granted the unions by 
the subsidized lines, Uncle Sam picks up at 
least 70 cents. But on the non-subsidized 
lines, the line picks up the full dollar.” 

Calhoon also said that his union does not 
want a four-year contract, but one for a 
year with the same provisions signed for 
with the independent group of companies 
before the strike began. 


RELEASED STATEMENT 


It was the head of this independent group 
of companies—Max Harrison—who today 
charged the “at least 21 percent package” 
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was threatening destruction of the entire un- 
subsidized portion of the merchant marine. 

Immediately after the Cole press confer- 
ence anunouncing the “conditional and ten- 
tative” agreement with the NMU and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute and the 
Tanker Labor Service Committee, Harrison 
released a statement—the first he has given 
through all of his arduous bargaining ses- 
sions. 

The only union with which’ the Harrison 
group has to sign is the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots Association, which is alined with the 
NMU and Joseph Curran against the SIU and 
Paul Hall. 

Harrison pointed out that his group. and 
the internally torn MMPA have been in al- 
most continuous bargaining for five weeks. 

“One two occasions, in my opinion, we 
were on the verge of an agreement. How- 
ever, a member of our committee, who is 
present here at this table, was told by Casey 
[Ralph E. Casey, president] of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute that we are wast- 
ing our time, that we could not reach an 
agreement with the MMPA before he did. 

“Last night at midnight, we broke up at 
a point we thought we were in an area of 
agreement and we could conclude it this 
morning. We had a meeting set: up with 
Mr. Healy [James J. Healy, One of the mem- 
bers of the Presidential Board], the concil- 
iators and the MMPA at 10 a.m. 

“Our full committee was present along 
with Mr. Healy and two member of the con- 
ciliation service. At approximately 5 min- 
utes after 10, Crooks [Charles M. Crooks, 
president of the MMPA] came along and 
called out Mr. Healy.” 


USING WATER TROUGH 


“About 5 minutes later they called me 
out and stated they had another meeting 
set up with the institute and consequently 
they cancelled their meeting with us. The 
only conclusion we could draw from that 
was that they figured they could get a better 
deal from the institute than we could pre- 
sent to them. 

“If that is so, we feel that the subsidized 
companies are using the water trough [the 
Government] to run the independent op- 
erators out of business.” 

Harrison added that he has advised Coie 
not to expect his group to sign the same 
agreement that the deck officers might sign 
with the institute. 

WILL CONTINUE 


“We will continue to negotiate our con- 
tract to a conclusion, even if it means our 
companies continue to be tied up.” 

The offer made by the Harrison group was 
a 7.3-percent package for 1 year without any 
wage boosts. This covers pension and wel- 
fare, vacations, and contract clarifications, 
he said. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots Association 
was reported to be split within itself by the 
board of inquiry late this aftenoon. It was 
pointed out that a gulf coast group had de- 
cided to resume negotiations with Harrison 
in an effort to sign a contract without their 
national officers, if possible. 

GROUP APPEARS 


A group of union members from the guif 
appeared at the Edison Hotel yesterday to 
tell their officials that they wanted an agree- 
ment with Harrison and were very unhappy 
about the holdout against SIU-manned ships 
until the NMU went back to sea. 

The clash between the NMU and SIU had 
been reported by the institute as one of 
the principal reasons why it was unable to 
reach a settlement with any union. 

The institute also said it could not afiord 
to accept the union demands because they 
would run the costs up to 40 percent. 

Some shipowners today estimated the an- 
nounced “settlement” was going to cost the 
industry from 21 to 35 percent when it added 
all costs and fringe gains. 
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The Maritime Strike—Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
third article on the maritime strike 
which I would call to your attention, 
also written by the maritime editor of 
the Sun, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun on July 
9, as follows: 

MarRITIME SeTuP HitT—REPORT ON LABOR 

RELATIONS TERMS IT ARCHAIC 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

New York, July 8.—Labor relations in the 
maritime industry were described as archaic 
by the Presidential Board of Inquiry in a 
confidential memorandum to President 
Kennedy. 

That report became public property today 
as the Attorney General’s Office used it to 
press for the full 80-day Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction to keep ships moving while fur- 
ther attempts are made to settle the patch- 
work of disputes. 

The three-man Board, composed of three 
of the best known experts in labor rela- 
tions, was established by the President to 
investigate the nationwide maritime strike 
and to try to settle the complex strike so 
Mr. Kennedy wouldn’t have to resort to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Their initial report was 
made public last Monday when the tempo- 
rary restraining order was called for to get 
shipping underway. 

PROBE DEMANDED 


Their use of the word “archaic’’ was con- 
curred in by the head of one of our four 
major management groups, who said he was 
going to demand that Congress investigate 
maritime bargaining and the pressures ap- 
plied, resulting in “ridiculous settlements, 
so that the demise of the American mer- 
chant marine is inevitabie.” 

Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association, said the maritime in- 
dustry has become so out of hand that Con- 
gress must intervene and set up rules for fu- 
ture bargaining, perhaps along the lines of 
the Railway Labor Act for the railroad in- 
dustry. 

St. Sure also described the existing situa- 
tion as “the worst instance of whipsawing” 
the industry has ever faced and that the past 
3 weeks of negotiations have been nothing 
but a shambles. 

The whipsawing in the industry is ironic 
because this was the year management was 
going to stick together and bargain together 
and the unions were going to do the same. 


COMPLAINTS RECALLED 


In the past they have complained because 
the contracts expired at different times, with 
the result that each union wanted more than 
the other received before it would sign. 

At least, they usually managed to settle 
without too much difficulty. 

This year, with all the unions negotiating 
simultaneously, none had wanted to settle 
for fear the next would gain something 
more. 

The best example of this was illustrated in 
court yesterday when a telephonic communi- 
cation from Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, was introduced. 
It stated that Curran had notified States 
Marine Lines he was withdrawing his agree- 
ment with that company because he felt 
’ States Marine had granted the Marine Engi- 
neers Béneficial Association something bet- 
ter in a later settlement. 
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States Marine was part of the American 
Merchant Marine Institutes bargaining com- 
mittee in the NMU settlement, announced 
June 30 and signed July 3. 

The steamship line decided to negotiate 
separately with MEBA in order to assure 
continued operations of its ships after ex- 
piration of the 10-or 80-day cooling-off pe- 
riod, depending on what the Federai court 
does. Therefore, States Marine negotiated 
alone with this union, accepting terms it had 
agreed to with the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the Max Harrison group. 

Curran’s real reason for objecting is that 
he doesn't like MEBA. His rebuff is believed 
to be directed more at the union than at 
the steamship company, which is in the 
middle. 

The Presidential Board described the situa- 
tion in its private memorandum as follows: 

“This situation has presented a complex 
and confused list of issues and disputes be- 
tween labor and management. But, by vir- 
tue of the organization of the industry, it 
has presented much more than that. 


“INTENSE RIVALRY 


“Much of the difficulty has come from the 
intense rivalry among the five unions in- 
volved and from the differences in the eco- 
nomic interests of the various employer or- 
ganizations. This has resulted in a highly 
tense, bitter, and emotional atmosphere on 
both sides of the table and on each side of 
the table. 

“It is not an atmosphere conducive to 
orderly discussion and bargaining and is one 
of the reasons for the archaic labor relations 
in the industry.” 

This background explains: why Federal 
Judge J. Sylvester Ryan also has had a diffi- 
cult time ascertaining all the facts and try- 
ing to determine how much of the American 
merchant marine remains unsettled without 
contracts and whether an emergency truly 
exists. 

Except for Hawaii, the shipowners privately 
have conceded from the beginning that “it’s 
a sad criterion, but even if all American-flag 
ships stopped sailing, there would be no 
emergency as far as supplies and trade to 
the United States are concerned. The Amer- 
ican merchant marine has become unimpor- 
tant, carrying only 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade.”’ 

LAWS CITED 


Cabotage laws permit only American-flag 
ships to sail between the United States main- 
land and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
as well as between United States ports. 
These services are referred to as domestic 
operations. 

Puerto Rican service was never completely 
halted because the Sea-Land Service Co. 
was not on strike. 

St. Sure and Harrison, as representatives 
of two groups of shipowners with some 400 
ships, were critical of the package settle- 
ment between the NMU and the Institute 
as being too high for the unsubsidized por- 
tion of the industry particularly, and too 
high if the American flag is to continue to 
operate on the high seas, 

Most of the Institute’s members are sub- 
sidized operators, subject to Government 
regulations and pressures, These pressures 
are known to have been brought to bear by 
the Presidential Board of Inquiry, headed 
by David L. Cole, although no one will admit 
to this today. 

DENIALS ISSUED 


This became obvious when quiet denials 
were issued following the press announce- 
ment that the bulk of the 21% percent 
package was to be borne by the American 
taxpayer as far as the subsidized lines were 
concerned. 

The administration’s telephone lines were 
busy to the New York bargaining sessions 
because of the emphasis on the cost to the 
taxpayer. 
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Prior to these settlements, the Institute 
estimated that each of the 20,000 subsidized 
jobs on the 300 subsidized American-flag 
ships was costing the taxpayers about $8,400 
annually. Add the package costs to this 
and the figure will approach $10,000 for each 
of the subsidized jobs. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Government is obligated to pick up the 
tab for the added costs in collective bargain- 
ing, if they are ‘“‘fair and reasonable.” The 
definition of “fair and reasonable” has 
never been challenged, although the sub- 
sidized operators in the past have indicated 
they were forced by Government agents to 
grant the union demands. 

The same situation is reported to prevail 
in the current negotiations. 

An interesting sidelight to the recent con- 
troversy is the fact that on many of the 
ships, such as the SS America and dry cargo 
freighters falling within the subsidy realm, 
the crews were kept aboard and paid by the 
companies even though they would not sail 
the ships. 

Even the International Longshoremen’s 
Association objected to this because their 
men were losing money by not working 
cargoes on these strikebound ships. 

One NMU official put it this way: “It’s his- 
torical that strikers stay on the ships and 
live on company backs.” 

The tanker companies which agreed to the 
same “‘pacKage’”’ operate primarily in domes- 
tic trades and, therefore, do not face foreign 
competition on these runs. Most of their 
ships which sail foreign waters are operating 
under flags of other nationalities because the 
owners say they cannot compete otherwise 
with the American scale of wages. 

QUESTIONS IGNORED 


Curran ignored press questions to Cole 
about the cost to the taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment. Curran remarked afterward that 
it really wasn’t anybody’s business what it 
was costing the taxpayer. 

The Institute and tanker owners settled 
along the same lines as the American Radio 
Association and the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots. These unions also agreed to permit 
the foreign-flag question to be handled in 
the future by a committee to be named by 
the Administration, although foreign-flag 
ships had been regarded by Curran for years 
as the No. 1 concern of American martime 
unions. 

This is another issue between these three 
unions and the Seafarers International Un- 
ion and Marine Engineers. Both of the lat- 
ter unions man some subsidized ships, but 
their unsubsidized portion is far greater. 
Therefore, they have continued to insist on 
the right to organize foreign-flag ships 
owned by Americans because they feel that 
more of the unsubsidized will have to resort 
to foreign-flag registry to continue to oper- 
ate. 

Their analysis of the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over the years has 
shown a 1 percent decrease in ships for 
every 1 percent increase gained in wages and 
fringe benefits. 

PREDICTION MADE 


These unions like the two groups of ship- 
owners predict the American-flag fleet is on 
its way out unless Congress takes firm action 
to stop the decline. They also have insisted 
on changes in Washington, which the exist- 
ing subsidized lines and Curran do not want. 
They have their own labor-management 
committee in the Nation’s Capital and be- 
lieve it is doing a satisfactory Job. 

But the SIU-MEBA interests want all 
existing legislation revised and have de- 
manded as one of their conditions of set- 
tlement a 5-cent daily per-man contribu- 
tion by the companies toward a fund to sup- 
port this goal in Washington. 

The companies which have agreed to this 
demand are principally those which feel 
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that drastic changes must be made by Con- 
gress if the American merchant marine is 
not to disappear except for those subsidized 
ships. 

St. Sure maintained that shipping today 
is far from a private business, and, there- 
fore, the Government should intervene and 
halt the whipsawing in order to halt the 
decline. 

SITUATION APPRAISED 


He declared: 

1. American ships are built in American 
yards with the aid of Government con- 
struction subsidies or under Government 
mortgage insurance. The few that aren’t be- 
long to the giant oil corporations and are to 
be used on domestic runs. 

2. American dry cargo and passenger ships 
operating profitably are doing so under oper- 
ating subsidy differential programs. « 

3. Government regulations control the 
steamship lines trading abroad and belong- 
ing to conferences. 

4. Government regulations control do- 
mestic operations. 

5. Government regulations control the 
standards on all ships. 

6. The Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Defense all had direct interests 
in the American merchant marine. 

Therefore, he concluded that perhaps it 
was time that the Government took over 
completely or set the rules for collective bar- 
gaining so the remainder could continue to 
function privately. 

Harrison predicted that soon all that would 
remain would be the subsidized and protected 
operators provided they are permitted to 
continue to boost costs for the industry as 
they have in the past. 





Youth Speaks Out for the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of the younger citizens of my 
home county of York, Pa., received an 
award from the American Newspaper 
Guild for a most outstanding essay ““The 
Press and World Peace,” which I would 
like to commend for the reading of all: 

THE PRESS AND WORLD PEACE 


Tennyson, through his hero Ulysses states, 
“I am become a name—I am a part of all 
that I have met—and my purpose holds to 
sail beyond the sunset, and the baths of all 
the western stars, until I die.” So too has 
America become a name and is pushing on 
relentlessly to its high destiny. America is 
not merely a mass of people living together; 
rather it is a rich personality born of an in- 
forming spirit, steeped in traditions that 
carry its national mind back to its earliest 
beginnings; compounded of the people’s col- 
lective woes and joys; fostered by a pride 
growing out of its triumphs in sciences, art, 
and war. Through the “deathless ditties” 
and “fabulous” stories of our devoted news- 
men our Nation’s prestige has been blazoned 
through all the main capitals of the world. 

As our great Nation forges its way into the 
New Frontier, millions of Americans ‘are 
taking account from their-normal, com- 
fortable, disengaged lives of the acute 
urgency in the state of world affairs. From 
their perusal of the daily papers, they realize 
that half of the people: in the world, though 
still living under conditions of hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, are becoming acutely 
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conscious of the possibility of improvement. 
These peoples are now engaged in active, 
often violent, struggles to improve their con- 
ditions. In this vast awakening are infinite 
possibilities for constructive change and 
equally great potentialities of danger. The 
newly emergent independent nations of the 
world, as well as those who are noncommital 
in the cold war, will become the prize in the 
nonmilitary conflict between the free world 
and the Communist nations. This decade 
will definitely prove to be one of the most 
convulsive and most revolutionary in the 
history of the world. We are speeding to- 
ward a historic showdown with the Com- 
munist threat to own the world. A distin- 
guished Latin American official recently said 
that, “unfortunately, Americans never un- 
derstand anything unless they are shouted 
at.” From the days of Lenin and Marx, com- 
munism has been shouting at us. Their 
bravado echoes are finally beginning to pene- 
trate the self-complacency of America’s arm- 
chair philosophers. At least, we realize that, 
as a matter of self-preservation, we must be 
prepared to expend every possible effort to 
prevent either universal enslavement or uni- 
versal annihilation. Certainly we must an- 
swer the Soviet challenge with the two in- 
tangible yet cogent assets at our disposal; 
namely, our religious principles and our in- 
herent belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, if we wish to emerge victorious in 
this struggle for the minds of men. Attacks 
can easily come on men’s minds as on their 
bodies. Victory can be attained without a 
shot being fired. A new kind of warfare has 
been set loose upon mankind to battle for 
the minds of men—psychological warfare, 
the war of false ideas and propaganda. Are 
we lulled into a false and deadly sense of 
security by our preoccupation with prosper- 
ity and the nuclear race for outer space? 
Have we neglected or failed to understand 
the advance of economic and ideological sub- 
version everywhere, but particularly in our 
own vital areas? 

The steadily mounting influence of public 
opinion in world affairs is evident in all parts 
of the globe, among the developed ard the 
less-developed countries, and, to a certain 
extent, even in totalitarian areas. Its rising 
force is explained by the growth of literacy 
and education, by the introduction of new 
and wider channels of communication, and 
by the spread of the spirit of democracy. In 
this field, the newspaper enjoys a unique po- 
sition of respect and influence; for where- 
ever men live, words are read and ideas are 
formed. The press, therefore, can mold opin- 
ions that may change the course of the world. 
The freedom and independence of our news 
media, rooted in the basic principles of our 
democracy, stand as probably the most 
prominent example of our firm belief in the 
rights of men. The news of our scientific 
achievements and failures, our political 
strife and unity, our economic prosperity and 
diversity are disseminated throughout the 
world with equal candor. In this prestige- 
conscious world many question the wisdom 
of such publicity, but as a commitment to 
the fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy, could the American press do otherwise? 
It has dedicated its resources to accepting 
the forceful challenge of the decade by pre- 
senting not only our military and economic 
strength to the world but also by creating an 
image of America as an arsenal of democracy. 
President Kennedy vividly emphasized the 
image of America in his inauguration speech 
when he declared, “Forman holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and all forms of human 
life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs 
for which our forebears fought are still at 
issue around the globe—the belief that the 
rights of man come not from the generosity 
of the state but from the hand of God. 

“We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. Let the word 
go forth from this time and place, to friend 
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and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this. Nation has been com- 
mitted, and to which we are committed to- 
day at home and around the world.” 

And the journalistic body of our Nation 
did “let the word go forth to friend and foe 
alike.” Through their dedicated efforts, they 
have stressed the intrinsic value of the in- 
dividual and the importance of the God- 
given rights which are his due. They have 
emphatically proclaimed that, in a new 
sense, we are truly our brother’s keeper. If 
a new law enforces apartheid in South 
Africa; if a swastika is chalked on the wall 
of a synagogue in Bonn or Chicago; if a 
school closes in Little Rock or New Orleans; 
if a scuffle occurs at a lunchcounter in Ala- 
bama or London or Paris, does not the event 
reecho around the world in the twinkling 
of an eye? We know perfectly well that to- 
day, in the atmosphere of our concern for 
one another, through the medium of the 
press no event remains purely impersonal; 
no political or social movement escapes the 
eye of the omnipresent reporter; no event 
can be considered of merely local interest. 
Teletypes pound out bulletins around the 
clock ef significant and insignificant de- 
tails which are avidly digested at the wire 
services. Because these news agencies are 
professionally bound to report accurately, 
they bear a unique responsibility for the 
reporting and interpretation of the news. 
An incautious remark dropped at an embassy 
meeting by Mr. Khrushchev; the merest 
rumor of a meeting of two important politi- 
cal figures at or near a frontier; the sinking 
of a Cuban ship in the harbor of Havana, 
could, if carelessly reported, be the spark 
to ignite the conflagration of nations. 
Prudence, charity, and wisdom must char- 
acterize the “gentlemen of the press.” Isn’t 
it unfortunate that the lines of communi- 
cation which should draw us together are 
occasionally pulled taut, and-even strained 
to the breaking point when someone in an 
innocent and unofficial mood carelessly 
passes a Judgment which, by a quite nat- 
ural mistake, is invested with an official 
sanction? 

Unless men can truly respect the God- 
given rights of each individual, the efforts 
of earnest rulers, as well as the United Na- 
tions and the principles for which it stands, 
shall be doomed to fruitlessness and ulti- 
mate extinction. For there can be no drive 
to a lasting peace where a proper founda- 
tion does not exist. Thus the role of the 
press in this decade is the education of the 
men of the world andthe clarification of 
the issues which cause so much turmoil. 
The accomplishment of this task will be by 
no means an easy one, for there exist sev- 
eral important obstacles to the international 
flow of news which must be overcome, partic- 
ularly between the Soviet Union and the 
free world. The press and the governments 
of the West must demonstrate vigorous in- 
terest in promoting the rights of the news 
media to freedom of travel for correspond- 
ents and freedom from censorship. News- 
papers must prepare the people of this day 
with better understanding of communism 
and what it means. An objective reporting 
of communistic news may not only be un- 
realistic but even disastrous because the 
Communists have learned to use our news 
media for their purpose. Khrushchev knows 
he can get headlines in every newspaper in 
America by releasing an illegally held Amer- 
ican, by proposing another peace or vaguely 
promising a cease-fire. Yet this sheer propa- 
ganda, wholly without real or lasting mean- 
ing, and designed to mislead or curry favor, 
should be explained instead of being ac- 
cepted at face value. According to Soviet 
propaganda we are the warmongers, the im- 
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perialistic threat to world peace; they are 
the democratic influence, the peace-loving 
people of the world. If space must be de- 
voted to communistic news, could it not be 
presented as the propaganda that it truly 
is? Must we donate our headlines to the 
enemy that we all know is the true threat 
to world peace? 

Could not news agencies and other or- 
ganizations develop among the wunder- 
privileged countries the standards of journal- 
istic abilitiés and objectives? Generally 
speaking, is not world peace the universal 
objective in the presentation and analysis 
of news? - Through such a program, the press 
could strengthen its position and the posi- 

ion of the free world by dispelling much 
misunderstanding and distrust. 

However, the dignity of the individual still 
remains the most forceful instrument in the 
world crusade for peace. Here at last is a 
common ground for all men. When the press 
can focus its attention on the preservation 
of world peace and the inherent right which 
all men have to live in peace, it will sound 
the clarion call to all the nations of the 
earth. Our war-torn humanity yearns for 
a lasting peace—a peace that will bring mate- 
rial and spiritual blessings to all, rather than 
the horror and desolation of war. We cannot 
be assured that any of our efforts will bring 
success, but neither can we sit idly by. 
But President Kennedy provides an answer 
when he states, “The energy, the faith, the 
devotion which we bring to this endeavor 
will light our country and all who serve it— 
and the glow. from that fire can truly light 
the world.” 

The news media mass of world public 
opinion must vigorously support nuclear 
test ban talks and disarmament conferences. 
But, even more, they must demand a con- 
crete and lasting action in these fields. 
News agencies must recognize and accept the 
United Nations as our greatest asset in the 
quest for world peace and its potential must 
be utilized in every possible way. They 
must insist that disputes between nations 
and other international crises must be set- 
tled by intelligent methods, such as the 
World Court. But wherever there is con- 
flict, there the world must focus its efforts 
for peaceful settlement and there the press 
also must be. 

Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution 
summarized these ideas in his statement, “I 
believe that newspapers ought to believe in 
the journalistic relevance of moral principle. 
A newspaper, I firmly believe, must make its 
news, and equally its editorials, a part of the 
tangible issues of the daily lives of its read- 
ers. Newspapers must never forget they serve 
man—not a state—but no man and his West- 
ern civilization and the moral ethics of it— 
those papers which are interested enough will 
survive.” 

All the newspapers of America, striving for 
the brotherhood of man through their pro- 
motion of world peace rooted in justice, 
could join with former President Eisenhower 
in the prayer that concluded his last official 
address to the American people: “We pray 
that peoples of all faiths, all races, all na- 
tions, may have their great human needs 
satisfied; that those now denied opportunity 
shall come to enjoy it to the full; that all 
who yearn for freedom may experience its 
spiritual blessings; that those who have free- 
dom will understand, also, its heavy re- 
sponsibilities; that all who are insensitive to 
the needs of others will learn charity; that 
the scourges of poverty, disease and igno- 
rance will be made to disappear from the 
earth; and that, in the goodness of time, all 
peoples will come to live together in a peace 
guaranteed by the binding force of mutual 
respect and love.” 
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Federal Redistribution of Tax Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

FEDERAL REDISTRIBUTION OF TAX MONEY 

(By Richard L. Strout) 


“Why in the world should Washington tax 
our State and then pay us back the same 
money in grants! How silly can you get?” 

This indignant question is constantly 
heard. It is a good question because it ex- 
presses succinctly and directly one side of 
an extremely difficult argument. The argu- 
ment has gone on for a long time. 

Without taking sides it is possible to out- 
line the customary reply—a reply which at 
least illustrates how basic the controversy 
is. The reply falls into three main parts. 

First, the tax collection cost of the Federal 
Government, it is contended, is less than it 
is for_subordinate governments. The re- 
search division of the National Education 
Association (NEA Research Memo, November 
1959, p. 12) digested the figures. For 1960 
the Internal Revenue Service collected huge 
sums for the Treasury at a cost of six-tenths 
of 1 cent. for each tax dollar. Federal income 
taxpayers, of course, do most of the work 
themselves. By contrast, the study figured 
that it costs the States about 1 cent to col- 
lect each tax dollar, and local governments 
from 6 to 10 cents. This is no conclusive 
answer to the main question, and bears 
only obliquely on it. 

Secondly, the money collected by Wash- 
ington tends to come from different economic 
classes than that collected by States or lo- 
cally. Take local taxes first. Seven out of 
every eight local tax dollars are believed still 
to come from real property taxes. Equities 
in real property represent only a small frac- 
tion of the Nation’s wealth. The tax catches 
the suburbanite with a mortgaged home, for 
example, but it does not get into the safety 
deposit box of the wealthy man. (In addi- 
tion, local governments get about 10 per- 
cent of their revenue from sales taxes and 
local wage taxes.) 

Now take sources of State revenues. 
About half of this presently comes, it is es- 
timated, from sales and excise taxes. Econ- 
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omists call these taxes regressive (i.e., they 
fall harder on the middle- or lower-income 
classes than on the well-to-do). Some 
States have progressive income taxes, but on 
the whole these do not raise the bulk of 
State income. 

Where do Federal taxes fall? When 
Washington goes into a State to raise money 
it concentrates, of course, on graduated cor- 
porate and individual taxes. Criticism can 
be made that upper bracket income taxes are 
too high, in fact confiscatory. There are also 
loopholes and inequities. Yet it is evident 
that Federal taxes are slanted toward equal- 
izing incomes, as State and local taxes are 
not, and that they tend to put their burden 
on different categories of taxpayers. 

The third point deals with distribution of 
Federal money. When Congress makes 
grants (gifts) to the States or localities, it 
has specific ends in view. Very often these 
ends differ from those of States. Washing- 
ton takes money out of the States and per- 
haps puts the same amount back again but 
often a change of objective occurs. Many 
Federal grants, for example, go to hard- 
pressed cities, some of which currently have 
reached the practical limit of their tax re- 
sources. Often gerrymandered State gov- 
ernments are stingy to cities. President 
Eisenhower was conscious of this. His spe- 
cial Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (the Kestnbaum report) warned: “If 
the States do not give the cities their right- 
ful allocation of seats in the legislature, the 
tendency will be toward direct Federal-mu- 
nicipal dealings.” This is happening. 

“Town and suburban votes in the [Mas- 
sachusetts] legislature hold down State aid 
for schools, because the richer towns can 
take care of their own,” New York Times re- 
porter, Anthony Lewis, wrote in a recent 
analysis of Bay State finances. “It is Bos- 
ton that needs State help, and does not get 
it.” 

Federal redistribution of tax money, 
therefore, not merely reduces inequalities 
between States but often tends to have the 
same general purpose within States. The 
merits of this half-obscured Washington 
policy are arguable. But at least its opera- 
tion should be better understood as a basis 
for continuing debate. 





Why Independent Education? 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR . Mr. Speaker, President 
J. Donald Phillips, of Hillsdale College, 
recently prepared his annual report to 
the college board of trustees. In it, 
among other things, he dealt with the 
question of independent education. 

Since we are now so preoccupied with 
many questions relating to education in- 
cluding the survival of relatively small 
private colleges, I thought a portion of 
Dr. Phillips’ report would be informative 
and include it herewith: 

Wuy INDEPENDENT EDUCATION? 

Leaders of the other half of the world deny 
the competency, present or potential, of man 
to govern himself—to share with intelligence 
and articulation in the direction of his own 
destiny. 

In such negative philosophy, not only edu- 
cation, but all phases of man’s life shall be 
directed by the self-appointed few—and each 
of the ruled shall become a chattel—or a 
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slave, defined by Plato as “one who gets his 
purposes from somebody else.” 

Independent education—free from govern- 
mental restriction or direction serves to 
maintain in education a freedom of choice 
philosophy which has from the beginning 
of America characterized its uniqueness— 
and the intended uniqueness of the Western 
World. 

Why independent education? We might 
as well ask why freedom to own a home, to 
choose a vocation, to change that vocation, 
or to be free to worship as we please. Volun- 
teer agencies, valuable as they are, could dis- 
appear to be replaced or not to be replaced 
by other worthy causes. Businesses could 
fail and we would be sorry, wish them well 
and bid them start again. Other American 
causes and institutions could waver on the 
brink of failure, but if the ideal which they 
represent is to be permanently secure, the 
roots which feed it—which bring the con- 
science or ability to enable people to serve 
that ideal purposefully—must in turn be fed 
by the educational institutions of America. 
Such institutions whether tax supported or 
independent shall depend for strength upon 
their freedom to develop according to their 
own unique design. 

So long as the independent colleges exist 
and remain available to other than the eco- 
nomic elite, the roots of the ideals of serv- 
ice and incentive will be nourished and the 
multiple “we are our brother’s keeper” vol- 
unteer causes will flourish. 

But should the independent colleges fail 
for lack of understanding of their contri- 
bution to the whole ideal of freedom of 
men, then the tax-supported institutions 
shall become the tool of government—too 
choice an instrument of power to be ig- 
nored—and all freedoms as we have known 
them will slowly disappear. 

Who, then, shall water the roots? Who, 
then, through education will see other than 
that “the government is our brother’s 
keeper”? Who, then, shall guarantee the 
freedom of religion, or vocational choice, or 
the fundamental motivation of individual 
incentive and enterprise? 

True, the price is becoming greater—but 
it can never be so great as to have us hesi- 
tate in our choice between that cost and 
the cost of losing the privilege of choice— 
of self-control—of incentive for individual 
responsibility and initiative. 

And out of this apparent chaos—out of 
these fires of diversity—can be forged the 
only lasting instrument for peace—the 
minds of freemen. 

This has direct and personal meaning for 
Hillsdale College. Sincerely and seriously 
I ask—must we not in all good logic reassess 
our own sense of importance in this battle 
for men’s minds. Is it not time for us to 
rethink our great privilege to play such 
an important and significant role in this 
battle, and pledge ourselves anew to sup- 
port this college as an institution of Ameri- 
can ideals. 

There is a subtle danger in the verbaliza- 
tion and the hearing of ideas: the danger 
that in hearing them we consider them ac- 
complished. The decision is an easy one— 
mentally and philosophically. But the ex- 
pending of effort in support of it can be quite 
a different thing. Yes, together we have 
taken action—we came out of rough weather 
when we wondered if the ship would stay 
afloat, but now we must be ready for the 
longer course that will test us more than 
emergencies—and time is short to make up 
our minds. The dangerous delusion that 
“time cures all things” must not be ours. 


Fast changing times and new occasions teach 
new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


Can we mentally, spiritually, philosoph- 
ically think something, believe something, 
know something—and then back it with 
more energy, More money, more devotion, 
more dedication than ever before? We must 
We must do it for the day that we live in 
and the youth who will live in tomorrow. 

Shortly after Commander Shephard was 
released from his capsule and all was de- 
clared well with him and his flight, a bat- 
tered old car stopped near the entrance of 
the Chrysler division which furnished the 
Redstone rocket. Out of it walked a 
wrinkled old man with a wreath of roses 
which he placed on the fence. Inquiry failed 
to get him to diviluge his name, but did dis- 
close that he was a Polish refugee choosing 
to remain anonymous. 

Within the wreath of roses was a simple 
handprinted placard which read: “Thank 
you, America.” 

With him I should say: Thank you, Amer- 
ica, for this, but I would add, thank you, 
America, for the type of institution you and 
I represent; thank you, America, for our 
privilege of serving it and, let us pray to God 
that through our efforts, combined with the 
efforts of an ever increasing number of en- 
lightened citizens, independence in educa- 
tion shall be preserved and Hillsdale College, 
our symbol of it, shall not only be preserved 
but shall also prosper. 





Linked by Duty in the Fellowship'of Grief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
presume there are few if any Members 
of Congress who are not admirers of 
Arthur Krock, who has been connecied 
with the New York Times for so many 
years. It has been my privilege to meet 
him and the only thing I have against 
him is that he graduated from Prince- 
ton University in the same year that I 
graduated from Yale University. How- 
ever he is a wise observer of public af- 
fairs who can be severely critical with- 
out being offensive. His pen carries no 
barbs. 

His article which appeared in the New 
York Times July 6 under his column “In 
the Nation” is one of his masterpieces 
and I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope it will be widely read be- 
cause it contains much wholesome truth. 
LINKED BY DUTY IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF GRIEF 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—Not until last week, 
from the time Alice was inundated by the 
aqueous manifestation of her distress at 
being 9 feet tall, has this Capital furnished 
a@ comparable situation. It occurred when 
duty required the President and his Secre- 
tary of Labor, amid lamentations of their 
cruel fate, to seek an 80-day Taft-Hartley 
injunction of the shipping workers’ strike 
because there is no other Government power 
to deal with this kind of national emergency. 
Again like Alice, Mr. Kennedy and Arthur 
Goldberg were considerably responsible for 
the plight they audibly bewailed. 

Alice fully realized she was to blame when, 
according to Lewis Carroll: 
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IN A POOL OF TEARS 
“Her foot slipped, and in another moment, 


splash. She was up to her chin in salt 
water * * *. However, she soon made out 


that she was in a pool of tears which she . 


had wept when she was 9 feet high. ‘I wish 
I hadn’t cried so much,’ said Alice, as she 
swam about trying to find her way out. ‘I 
shall be punished for it now,.I suppose, by 
being drowned in my own tears.’” 

But you could never guess from the grief 
of the President and Goldberg that the 
weakness of the instrument they almost 
tearfully employed is a direct consequence 
of union labor’s fight against the entire 
Taft-Hartley statute in which both were 
active participants. Among the com- 
promises forced on Congress by the intensity 
of this opposition was that which limits 
the Government to the inconclusive process 
of an 80-day injunction. 

RECORD OF RESISTANCE 


As a lawyer retained by the union, Gold- 
berg fought up to the Supreme Court Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s employment of this sec- 
tion of Taft-Hartley to interrupt the pro- 
tracted steel strike last year that crippled 
the economy. As a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy voted 
against Taft-Hartley in every legislative 
stage, the effect of which if successful would 
have been to leave the Nation with no re- 
straints on labor excesses. He voted (1) 
against the rule which enabled a House 
vote to be taken on this substitute for the 
Wagner Act; (2) for the motion to recommit 
(Kill) the legislation; (3) against the House 
measure itself; (4) against the House- 
Senate conference report which put the stat- 
ute on final passage; and finally (5) against 
the motion in the House to override Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of Taft-Hartley in its 
entirety. 

In later years, during his Senate service 
and in the course of the 1960 campaign, 
the President, however, has sought to give 
the Government more flexible and effective 
powers in dealing with national emergency 
industrial disputes than survived the legis- 
lative compromises by which the Taft- 
Hartley bill was salvaged from opposition 
like his own. Undoubtedly he hoped these 
improvements would come in time to enable 
him as President to invoke them. This hope 
was demolished when the strike on the 
docks resisted even one of those familiar 
Government intervention “settlements” in 
which the unions get substantially what they 
struck for and once again their employers 
load the additional costs on the bent backs 
of the consumers. 


REPEALING TREATIES BY CONTRACT 


In this instance the resistance prevailed 
over mediation offers, and from a Cabinet 
officer fresh from the highest union-labor 
councils, because money was not the prin- 
cipal objective of the strikers. Their basic 
demand.is for a grant of right by private 
contract with management to organize for- 
eign crews of American-owned vessels flying‘ 
foreign flags. And this demand involves not 
only such actions as an increase in the al- 
ready heavy Government subsidy of the mer- 
chant marine that is required to keep afloat 
both the ships and their towering wage 
scales. It also involves international treaties 
of the United States, the sovereignty of other 
nations and the individual liberties of for- 
eign nationals. 

So, with lachrymose words even President 
Truman did not use in similar circumstances, 
President Kennedy and his Secretary of 
Labor found themselves obliged to invoke 
a law which is weak because of the strength 
of the opposition to which they contributed. 
Put the President, after a decent interval 
for his grief, and Goldberg’s, to subside, is 
not bound by the injunction from pressing 
Congress to make this process more effective. 
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H.R. 3903, a Bill To Provide a Pension 
for Veterans of World War I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in support of 
my bill H.R. 3903 designed to provide a 
pension for veterans of World War I. 

My bill, H.R. 3903, is one of many 
similar measures pending before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and reveals the widespread interest in 
providing a pension for the veteran of 
World War I. 

My statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the privilege of appearing 
in support of my bill, H.R. 3903, is appre- 
ciated. I would like to commend the com- 
mittee for scheduling hearings on pension 
legislation because it is the means of pro- 
viding a ray of hope to the 2% million 
World War I veterans still living out of the 
4,744,000 Americans who served their coun- 
try in 1917 and 1918. 

As many of you know, my interest in 
veterans’ affairs has been long and con- 
tinuous. It began in the 1920’s when I 
served the Department of Pennsylvania of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for 2 consecutive years as department 
commander. In the mid-1930’s it was my 
honor to serve three terms as commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Since then I have.continued my VFW ac- 
tivities in many capacities. 

Upon my election to the 76th Congress, 
I became a member of this committee and 
served on it for several years until my res- 
ignation from Congress to enter active mili- 
tary service during World War II. 

The purpose of reciting this background 
information is to inform you that my ad- 
vocacy of a pension for the veterans of 
World War I started in my Veterans of For- 
eign Wars days and continued during my 
congressional career by the introduction in 
each Congress of a World War I pension 
bill. My support of this type of pension 
legislation is based on the traditional 
American principle adopted following the 
Revolutionary War and adhered to up to 
and including the Spanish-American War. 

This principle was stated in 1931 by for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover when he said in 
part: “the principle that this Nation should 
give generous care to those veterans who are 
ill, disabled, in need or in distress, even 
though these disabilities do not arise from 
the war, has been fully accepted by the 
Nation.” 

The trend in the last few years has been 
to depart from this traditional principle and 
is further emphasized by a movement started 
several years ago to have social security ab- 
sorb veterans’ benefits. 

At this time, I should like to commend this 
committee for the action taken recently in 
adopting a resolution opposing the transfer 
of the veterans’ vocational rehabilitation 
program to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

This proposal is one of several steps al- 
ready taken by the Government toward the 
eventual absorption of various veterans’ pro- 
grams. I want to add my support to this 
committee for the leadership it is giving in 
‘resisting assaults on veterans’ programs. 
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Returning to the World War I pension 
question, the average age of the 24% million 
surviving veterans of World War I is now 
more than 66 years and according to reports 
of the Veterans’ Administration, they are 
dying at the rate of 100,000 a year. As the 
average age increases, it must be accepted 
that the annual death rate will mount. In 
other words, if the traditional treatment ac- 
corded our veteran population of previous 
wars is to be given to the Veterans of World 
War I, action must be taken immediately. 

It is on behalf of the veterans of World 
War I and especially the many barracks of 
Veterans of World War I of the United States, 
Inc., in my congressional district that I ap- 
peal to this committee for consideration of 
my bill, H.R. 3903 or any of the many similar 
bills that have the same objectives. 

My bill, H.R. 3908, amends title 38, United 
Ctates Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and if 
enacted into law would be known as the 
World War I Pension Act of 1961. 

In plain words, the intent of the bill 
would increase by 30 percent the present 
non-service-connected monthly benefit of 
$78.75. If my arithmetic is correct the 
monthly benefit would be increased to a 
little over $102. Ninety days of service and 
an honorable discharge are required. In 
addition, the present schedules of income 
limitations would be increased for single 
persons to $2,400 and to $3,600 for those 
married or with dependents. 

There is also the provision that when con- 
sidering income to determine eligibility such 
income will be exclusive of social security 
benefits, railroad retirement benefits, annu- 
ities, or other pensions. 

Mr. Chairman, you are going to have many 
witnesses appear before you on behalf of 
the subject of a pension for the veteran of 
World War I. 

In asking for favorable consideration I 
would like to mention that from an eco- 
nomic standpoint approval of a pension of 
slightly over $100 for veterans of World War 
I who meet the income limitations gives 
assurance that pension money will be chan- 
neled into the economic stream of the 
Nation. 

It will be spent for the necessities of life 
ar will include the grocer, landlord, and 
the family physician. It will serve as an 
effective builder of morale by aiding in pre- 
serving .the self-respect and pardonable 
pride of veterans who served their country 
with honor in a national emergency and 
who, it is understandable, have a natural 
reluctance against becoming objects of pub- 
lic charity in their declining years. 

In theory, Congress has always considered 
the pension rate as an adjunct to income 
rather than as supporting income. In this 
connection, however, many World War I 
veterans because of advanced age and dis- 
ability have no other income to support 
them. 

At this point I should like to discuss 
briefly the situation faced by members of 
our Armed Forces serving in World War I. 
At that time, the American doughboy in 
1917 received $21 monthly pay which later 
was increased to $30, with 10 percent addi- 
tional for oversea service. 

There was no family allotment plan as in 
World War II whereby the Government con- 
tributed to the serviceman’s deduction from 
his pay and the total contributions resulted 
in a family allowance check being mailed 
monthly to dependents. 

In 1917 and 1918 the doughboy was strictly 
on his own in worrying about the comfort 
and health of his loved ones, and any so- 
called allotment could only be paid out of 
the meager $30 monthly pay he received, as 
there was no helping hand from Uncle 
Sam. ° 

When time for discharge arrived, the 
World War I veteran was given $60 as a sep- 
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aration allowance to assist him in adjusting 
himself to civilian life. 

Mr. Chairman, contrast this treatment 
with the many fringe benefits made to World 
War II and Korean veterans in the form of 
GI home and business loans, mustering-out 
pay, and unemployment insurance benefits 
for 52 weeks at the rate of $20 weekly which 
commonly became known as the 52-20 Club. 

In addition, World War II and Korean 
veterans were given the option of continuing 
their education in trade schools, colleges, 
and universities with the cost of tuition, 
books, and a subsistence allowance for them 
and their dependents—all paid for by a 
grateful Government. 

Compare these fringe benefits for service 
in World War II to-the $60 separation al- 
lowance paid to veterans of World War I—an 
amount of money that was not sufficient to 
purchase a good overcoat because, as many 
will recall, the $60 was received in an era 


‘that boasted of high wartime wages accom- 


panied by skyrocketing prices and a craze for 
silk shirts that cost from $12 to $15 each. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it unmistak- 
ably clear that I am not critical of the 
treatment accorded World War II and Ko- 
rean veterans because I served in both world 
conflicts. While I have not found it neces- 
sary to avail myself of GI loan and educa- 
tional benefits provided for my comrades in 
World War II, I thank God they were made 
available for those who deserved them as 
they represent an expression of gratitude by 
a grateful Government and serve as a meas- 
ure of compensation for the sacrifices of 
those who served in America’s wars. 

My point in comparing the treatment ac- 
corded veterans of World War I, World War 
II and Korea is to emphasize that Congress 
has been negligent in recognizing the eco- 
nomic plight of the veteran of World War I. 

Congress met its responsibility to veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War by ap- 
proving legislation to pay them and their 
dependents a reasonable pension and has 
from time to time granted increases in such 
benefits. 

In like manner the benefits made avail- 
able to those of us who served in World War 
II and Korea were not possible until Con- 
gress placed its stamp of approval on them. 

In all sincerity, I ask, “How much longer 
are we going to ignore the economic status 
of the World War I veteran?” 

When you search your conscience for an 
answer keep in mind the paltry $60 separa- 
tion allowance paid veterans of World War 
I which in reality was an amount insufficient 
to purchasé a good suit of clothes. 

Later you will recall the so-called bonus 
issue rocked the country because of high 
unemployment among returned veterans and 
the absence at that time of any 52-20 clubs 
to serve as a crutch in adjusting to Civilian 
life. 

Finally, the issue was decided by Congress 
when it overrode President Roosevelt’s veto 
of the adjusted service bonus which was in 
in the form of 20-year certificates and aver- 
aged about $300 per veteran. On the other 
hand, World War II veterans received mus- 
tering-out pay immediately upon discharge, 
which is further evidence of the disparity 
in the treatment accorded veterans of the 
First World War. 

It is ironical that many of those in Con- 
gress and elsewhere opposing a pension for 
World War I veterans are themselves vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Frankly, it is difficult to understand their 
lack of appreciation for the fact that World 
War I veterans have been in the frontline 
of battle since their ‘discharge from service 
nearly 40 years ago in seeking improvement 
in hospital and medical care for veterans of 
our Nation’s wars. 


In fact, the veteran of World War I has 


for years been occupied in improving the 
Government’s. program of caring for vet- 
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erans of all wars and pioneered in the strug- 
gle to establish what is now the Veterans’ 
Administration as the successor of the old 
Pension Bureau. 

Now at an average age of over 66 the 
World War I veteran’s span of life is nearing 
the end and it is unthinkable that some of 
his comrades from World War II are proving 
to be the most vociferous in urging that 
any World War I pension bill be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, this 
traditional policy of our Government was 
established in the days of George Washing- 
ton and recognized by Congress which 
granted service pensions to the veterans of 
all wars from the days of Valley Forge to 
and including the Spanish-American War. 

Unfortunately, Congress has ignored the 
World War I veteran while approving var- 
ious fringe benefits to World War II veterans. 
The approval of these deserving benefits is 
proof positive that Congress recognizes mili- 
tary service requires great sacrifices and 
merits recognition. 

But again I ask why ignore the ailing and 
aged World War I veteran and be guilty of 
such rank discrimination? 

When you stop to consider the merits of 
my bill, H.R. 3903, keeping in mind that 
the income limitations make the measure 
no so-called handout, I am convinced that 
you will find the legislation worthy of your 
favorable consideration. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that you 
give thought to the obligation Congress owes 
to the forgotten veteran of America’s wars 
as revealed by the plight of the ailing and 
aged indomitable doughboy of 1917 and 
1918. 

It is my sincere hope that upon the con- 
clusion of these hearings, this committee 
will find it possible to report H.R. 3903 or 
one of many similar measures to the House. 
Such action will prove an important step in 
wiping out the discrimination that has pre- 
vailed against World War I veterans when 
legislating for the veteran population of the 
Nation. 





Take the Propaganda Initiative 
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HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial from the Hearst 
Newspapers of July 2, 1961, which I in- 
clude with these remarks, documents our 
need for a more effective propaganda 
initiative. 

We Americans like to be frank and 
candid, and propaganda is distasteful to 
us. But we must not let our virtue, if 
it be such, become a liability. Results 
achieved in the past show the need for 
a greater effort—perhaps something 
close to a ministry of propaganda, with 
skilled experts constantly hammering 
away at the task. 

The editorial follows: 

Eprror’s REPORT 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

There is a glimmering of hope that at long 
last the United States may be moving toward 
taking the initiative in some phases of the 
cold war with communism. Specifically 
there were phrases used in President Ken- 
nedy’s press conference Wednesday which 
showed signs of snapping out of our paralysis. 

Two things the President said about the 
crisis over Germany could set a pattern for 
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this country’s future dealings with Khru- 
shchev, Mao & Co. 

One was the statement: “There is peace 
in Germany and Berlin. If it is disturbed 
it will be a direct Soviet responsibility.” 

The other was the President’s challenge 
to the Soviet to accept the principle of self- 
determination in Berlin—‘‘and indeed in 
Europe,” 

The first is of vital importance, because 
Khrushchev is masking his aggression over 
West Berlin behind innocent statements of 
a more desire to sign a peace treaty with 
Red puppet East Germany. If he proceeds 
along that line, it will be the East German 
Reds who will carry out the actual harass- 
ment of the Western Allies’ access to West 
Berlin. 

That might put the burden of using force 
upon the Allies to maintain our legal rights 
in Berlin. It is essential that the record be 
put straight now, before the event, to pre- 
vent being maneuvered by the Reds into 
appearing to be the side which resorted to 
force. 

The Kennedy challenge on self-determina- 
tion is, however, far the bigger stroke—if we 
persist in pressing the point. For this falls 
into the department where the Communists 
have been more successful in the cold war— 
putting us on the progaganda defénsive. 
This is a good way to call the Communists’ 
bluff on the phony role they assume in Asia, 
Africa, and even Latin America—the role of 
champion of _§self-determination which 
disguises the greatest slave empire in his- 
tory. 

In far corners of the globe, I, like other 
Americans, have been surprised to discover 
that peoples who have real reasons to be 
friendly to the United States have been 
taken in by lying Red propaganda to the 
point of viewing us as occasional enemies 
of freedom. 

And why shouldn’t they? 

We have certainly failed to project the 
image of what America stands for—peace and 
liberty—but have restricted ourselves to 
tame denials of the most outrageous distor- 
tions which Soviet propagandists could 
dream up. 

Even our own U.S. press neglected to em- 
phasize adequately what President Kennedy 
said gbout the Soviets disturbing a peace 
which exists in Germany now. It we didn’t 
make much of it in our own country, what 
chance is there that the reader in Rio de 
Janeiro or Bombay will ever know the Presi- 
dent said it? 

Self-determination for the Germans has 
been the U.S. position all along. It is on 
that basis—free elections—that we have 
helped rebuild a free and strong West Ger- 
many, and it is on the same basis that we 
have insisted any moves toward reunifica- 
tion of the two Germanys be established. 

But ask that reader in Buenos Aires or 
where you wish; you’ll discover that he never 
heard of our position calling for a free 
Germany. In our diffident way we have never 
pushed our proposal noisily. But the Soviet 
has yammered to the skies about West Ber- 
lin being a “bone” in its throat. The man 
in Rio or Buenos Aires gets an image of our 
side trying to hold a position in Germany 
by military force while the Soviet wants to 
free the Germans—the precise opposite of 
the fact. 

As the London Times clearly states the 
case: “It cannot be reiterated too often that 
the abnormality of which he [Khrushchev] 
speaks is the product of his own policies. 
What is abnormal is the division of Germany, 
for which Russia is responsible.” 

It is vital that we reiterate the simple 
truth not only often—but good and loud. 

The Berlin and German question, while 
most immediate on the international trouble 
calendar, are not the only areas where we 
need to take the ball away from the Com- 
munists. To list them all would merely be 
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to catalog all the places where we have 
let K. and his crew push us into corners, 
inch by inch, until we no longer had room to 
maneuver. - 

“Indeed in Europe”—as President Kennedy 
said—we could make lots of trouble for their 
side if we followed the line all the way. 
What do you think Khrushchev’s reaction 
would be to Western insistence that Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and all the other 
Red satellite countries be allowed free elec- 
tions to determine their own governments? 

The thought of free elections—the “‘seif- 
determination” that Khrushchev has been 
pretending to ask for in Laos, the Congo, 
etc.—is enough to give any Communist leader 
insomnia that no sleeping pills could cop 
with. . 

In fact, it would be hard to think of better 
propaganda for our side than to insist—again 
and again, using every possible vehicle— 
that the Reds’ slave satellites be freed. It 
could give the man in Rio or Bombay a 
clearer picture of what is what. 

Another facet, if we are to win a propa- 
ganda war with the Reds, is that we must 
be much more careful about accepting labels 
manufactured by our enemies. 

We should do the labeling, in accordance 
with the ideals and standards we maintain. 
To do that we must shed the outward-ap- 
pearance of a guilt complex which makes us 
apologize for things we should boldly avow. 

It seems to me the classic recent example 
has been our relationship with Cuba. 

. The United States freed Cuba from Spanish 
colonial tyranny 63 years ago and has been 
its shield ever since. Our feelings toward the 
Cuban people were so benevolent that we 
cheered at the fall of the repressive Batista 
only a couple of years ago—cheered too soon, 
as events proved. Americans were misled as 
to what Fidel Castro stood for. 

For the Cuban people had gone from the 
frying pan of a local tyrant into the hot fire 
of Communist dictatorship, with all the 
police state trappings. . 

Last April when this country armed and 
trained refugee Cuban patriots for a military 
landing in their country, we thoughtlessly 
let Red Castro and his worldwide barkers use 
the label “invasion.” “Invasion” is a word 
whose semantics imply aggression from out- 
side. 

This was the reverse—an attempt by 
patriots to take their country back from a 
foreign puppet. “Liberation” was the proper 
word with which to set the case before the 
world, but again we let the Red propaganda 
experts coin the words. 

Our failure to properly propagandize 
against our enemies was brought home to 
me recently by the response of some people 
to recent Hearst task force interviews with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spain 
and .Dr. Antonio Salazar of Portugal. 

No matter what titles both these gents 
use, they are dictators by the very meaning 
of the word (from the Latin “Dicere” which 
means “‘Say.”) They surely have the only im- 
portant say-so in their countries. But both 
are a far cry from the terror rule of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. What is more important, 
both have cooperated -with the United 
States, in mutual defense against the worst 
terror rule on earth right now—the Com- 
munist dictatorships of Nikita Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung. 

The exclusive interviews with Franco and 
Salazar, who rarely talk for publication, 
were news. Nevertheless, there was sniping 
at our task force for having interviewed 
them and for not rapping their knuckles in 
print.. Why? Because they are “dictators.” 

Last Sunday, in a speech before a B'nai 
Brith convention which saw fit to honor 
me, I pointed out that the most flagrant 
dictatorship—Khrushchev’s Red terror—is 
almost never called by its correct label. In 
fact, when our same Hearst Task Force got 
the world’s first interviews with K in 1955 
and 1957 nobody thought of blaming us for 
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talking to a “dictator.” 
Pulitzer Prize. 

Examples of US. failure to grasp propa- 
ganda opportunities pop up regularly. 

Among the most recent was the appearance 
of stubby, fat, bald Nikita Khrushchev wear- 
ing a lieutenant general’s uniform when he 
made his most bellicose speech about Ber- 
lin and nuclear tests and—of all things— 
disarmament. 

Can you imagine the field day Soviet prop- 
agandists would have if the US. President 
were to wear military garm while making 
a missile-rattling speech? But our side com- 
pletely neglected the chance to brand K 
with a militarist label. 

What we should be doing—again in every 
way and with maximum volume—is telling 
the world about the cruel dictatorship of 
the the Kremlin’s K, not only to satellite 
slave states but to the Russian people them- 
selves. 

If we can’t bring ourselves to take the 
propaganda initiative—with truth and jus- 
tice on our side against lies and tyranny on 
the other side—how can we expect anything 
else but being backed into corners? 


Instead we won a 





Salvatore Embarrato—I Have But One 
Life 
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Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of New York City and espe- 
cially those of the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan were saddened on July 6, 
1961, at the news of the untimely death 
of New York State Trooper Salvatore 
Embarrato in the line of duty. It seems 
that in pursuing a speeding car on the 
New York State Thruway, Trooper Sal- 
vatore Embarrato went off an embank- 
ment and was instantly killed. His 
death is a statistic, but does not tell the 
story of the man. While in this instance 
a law violator in speeding caused the 
death of Trooper Embarrato, others may 
= indirectly contributed to his early 
end. 

The untimely passing of this young 
man brought me great sorrow and heart- 
ache. I felt a personal responsibility 
for this young man, who fervently desired 
te serve his community and his State in 
the enforcement of the law. When dis- 
aster such as this strikes, one has certain 
misgivings in the quest for justice. 
Sometimes it may end in death. The 
path of glory leads but to the grave. — 

Safer employment and less risky occu- 
pations were open to Trooper Embarrato, 
but his drive, ambition and energy called 
him to law enforcement, with its attend- 
ant dangers. The story of this young 
man is a story of an American boy who 
believed in equality and who refused to 
be denied the right to be treated as an 
American. 

In 1953 Salvatore Embarrato at the 
age of 22 passed the civil service exami- 
nation for police officer in New York City. 
He ranked No. 82 out of 1,330 applicants 
on the written examination. He was 
found qualified and was certified for ap- 
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pointment by the civil service commis- 
sion, but rejected by Police Commission- 
er Frank Adams because the young man’s 
father was a fugitive from justice. 

Salvatore Embarrato was class presi- 
dent and class valedictorian during his 
senior year at St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School. He successfully completed the 
required State regents and entrance ex- 
amination to Cardinal Hayes High 
School from which he graduated and ma- 
triculated into Fordham College where 
he pursued a premedical course. He was 
required to leave college during his jun- 
ior year to help support his family. 

In November 1951, he applied for pilot 
training in the aviation cadet training 
program and in February 1952 he was 
found qualified for navigator training. 
He has been a member of the auxiliary 
police, the ground observer corps, and 
was a regular contributor of blood to the 
Armed Forces through the American Red 
Cross. 

After leaving school, he was gainfully 
employed in various positions, such as, 
in the U.S. post office and New York City 
Department of Finance. His coworkers 
and fellow citizens recommended him 
highly. 

In 1954 a proceeding was commenced 
in the Supreme Court of New York State 
to review the action of the police depart- 
ment in refusing to appoint Mr. Embar- 
rato as a police officer. The court at 
that time stated that while the refusal 
to appoint Mr. Embarrato because of the 
peccadilloes of the parent was against 
natural justice, it sustained the action 
of the police commissioner on the ground 
that the court could not review the dis- 
cretion of the police commissioner. The 
case was appealed by me to the appellate 
division of the supreme court. Pending 
the appeal, Mr. Embarrato took the po- 
lice examination once again and passed it 
with flying colors. While awaiting de- 
termination as to an appointment after 
passing this second examination, Mr. 
Embarrato was inducted into the Armed 
Forces and served honorably doing clas- 
sified work, and holding down positions 
of responsibility. He was proficient in 
the training of canines and was honor- 
ably discharged in December of 1956. 

Being a determined man, Mr. Embar- 
rato took and once again passed the 
police examination. After various legal 
processes, a trial of the issues as to the 
justification of the police commissioner 
in refusing this young man appointment 
to the police force of the city of New 
York was ordered. On March 3, 1958, 
the case finally came to trial before a 


justice of the supreme court, Thomas 


Dickens. After hearing the facts in the 
case and the testimony, Justice Thomas 
Dickens recommended that the matter 
be referred once again to the police 
commissioner for reconsideration with- 
out regard to the element of the young 
man’s ancestry. The police commis- 
sioner thereupon reconsidered and called 
Mr. Embarrato to appear for appoint- 
ment on March 5, 1958. 

Now the O’Henry twist. Mr. Embar- 
rato, after removing the blot from his 
good name and proving his right to be 
treated as an American without the 
visitation of the sins of his father upon 
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him declined appointment to the police 
department of the city of New York and 
joined the New York State Troopers. 

He had been a State trooper of the 
State of New York since March of 1958, 
and gained recognition for daring ex- 


ploits and extraordinary police work. A. 


little more than 3 years after joining 
the enforcement branch of the State of 
New York, Salvatore Embarrato was 
killed seeking to apprehend a violator of 
law. 

I share with the members of the family 
the grief which is theirs. The wails of 
the mother at his bier still ring in my 
ears. The family can be proud of this 
young man who proved that he was an 
American, who fought for the right to 
be treated as one. He was a devoted 
and loving son. The memory of his good 
deeds and wonderful performance will 
forever endure in the hearts and minds 
of his friends, his mother and father, 
and his family. Like our heroes of yes- 
teryear, Trooper Salvatore Embarrato 
had but one life to give to his country. 





Crime and Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following. from the 
New Mexican of May 28, 1961: 

CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
(Message from Police Chief Jesse T. Rose, 
presented to the Los Alamos Kiwanis Club, 

May 17, 1961) 

I understand some interest has been ex- 
pressed in the matter of crime and delin- 
quency. Perhaps some of this interest has 
come from the proposed legislation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy during recent weeks. May I 
say some of the proposals I have heard or 
read as having been made by the President 
follows closely the recommendations made 
by the forum session I attended last year 
at the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

I am not an expert in this matter of crime 
and delinquency—though there are many 
experts. 

It is true there are many delinquent chil- 
dren in this Nation, but we must remember 
we are talking of small percentages; from 
1 percent in some communities (and even 
less in Los Alamos) to perhaps 3 percent in 
larger centers of population. We can as- 
sume some of these children are delinquent 
because parents have failed; failed to exer- 
cise supervision, failed to assume parental 
responsibility and failed to set examples in 
the basic principles of morality, religion and 
citizenship. In these principles, all adults 
have responsibilities in living the example. 

Between parent and child, there must exist 
love, and a mutual respect founded on love 
and trust. 

There are .some children who, like their 
parents, demand all of the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship without performing its 
duties or assuming its obligations. Despite 
these thoughts—if they are correct—each 
child in trouble, as each adult, is an indi- 
vidual and in each case we must remember 
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there is no one cause nor is there any one 
treatment. As an example, for each child 
in trouble who comes from a broken home, 
there are many from broken homes who 
are successful and never in trouble. 

In Los Alamos, children are dealt with 
firmly but fairly. Sometimes we feel that 
only the police are dealing firmly with some 
children, for it seems obvious that parents 
are not controlling the child who must re- 
peatedly come to our attention. Without 
assistance from the parent, the school can- 
not control the child and there is a good 
chance the church has little or no relation- 
ship with either the parent or the child. 

At times there are rumors the police may 
mistreat a child in Los Alamos, but the per- 
sons who circulate these rumors cannot be 
identified for they cannot substantiate their 
statements. If ever there was an instance of 
mishandling of a child, it would be one of 
your Kiwanians who would have me on the 
carpet. This would be Mr. Schreiber, who 
not only serves as county attorney, but is 
also the assistant district attorney, and as- 
sistant juvenile attorney for Los Alamos 
County. He has been serving as assistant 
district attorney and assistant juvenile at- 
torney for Los Alamos ever since we became 
a county, but he has been doing this on his 
own time, without compensation and I feel 
it is time the people know this. Further- 
more, I have been in district court with him 
when, following a prosecution, he has done 
more for the defendant than ever is expected 
of a prosecutor, and this includes keeping 
some out of the penitentiary. 

We have no serious juvenile problem in 
Los Alamos. We do have individual, isolated 
cases that are serious to that individual and 
his or her family. Some will steal, run away, 
drink (we do have those who will tell you 
they know certain places where you cannot 
buy anything to drink if you are under 21 
* * * inches tall) or commit other acts 
which are deserving of and do receive com- 
plete attention. 

For your information, in Los Alamos dur- 
ing 1960 there were 229 juvenile contacts. 
By that I mean an incident involving the 
child, his parents, and a police officer. Of 
this number, 99 were released to their parents 
with no further action and I’m sure in 99 
percent of these cases there was no repeti- 
tion. Of the remaining 130 who were re- 
ferred to the juvenile probation office, 82 of 
these were for traffic violations of the same 
nature that you, as an adult, might see 
Judge Stoddard about. Forty-one of these 
violations, however, involved accidents. Of 
the 48 other acts for which children were 
referred, some were of the serious nature I 
have referred to. Of these 48, in 12 instances 
juveniles were confined; sometimes over- 
night or a little longer, pending disposition 
of the case. This year so far, only four have 
been confined. It is our policy that we 
shall never detain a youngster when it is 
reasonably possible to place him in the cus- 
tody of his parents. 

If I were asked, my disappointment in Los 
Alamos youngsters would be in the driving 
record they seem to be compiling. I say this 
because they have a long while to live with 
the automobile; some of them 50 or 60 years 
and unless they learn to properly handle 
these cars now, they will not make it that 
long. Here again we have an example being 
set by older people—when we can kill from 
38,000 to 40,000 Americans on our highways 
each year and really think nothing of it not 
to mention the others injured or crippled. 

Nationally, since 1948, arrests of young 
persons in the 10- to 17-year-age group has 
doubled, while the population of that age 
group has increased less than one-half. Uni- 
form crime reports for 1959 indicate that 
young people—in this age group—repre- 
sented 26 percent of all persons arrested for 
robbery; 52 percent of all persons arrested 
for burglary; 49 percent of larceny arrests 


and 63 percent of the arrests for auto theft. 
More than half of these youngsters taking 
autos are not yet old enough to secure a 
license to drive. We ask you fellows, please 
take the key from the ignition of your un- 
attended automobile. 

In Los Alamos, our attention is directed 

to preventing serious crime and we think 
we have been quite effective. This is one of 
the reasons we can tell you we do not have 
a serious problem. Our curfew ordinance 
has been of value in preventing serious in- 
cidents for our young people, and now we 
ask you to help us prevent these serious 
assaults we have experienced at some dances. 
I am the only person you may blame for 
requiring some control of dances. If you 
call it blame, I accept it. If, however, you 
say it may prevent serious incident—which 
is our intention—then we would like your 
help. It may keep someone out of the hospi- 
tal, or worse, and also keep someone out of 
ail. 
: Whether it is prevention of the crime, or 
enforcement of the law following a crime, 
the responsibility is not only that of the 
law enforcement agency—to the exclusion 
of the community. It is the community co- 
operating with the officers they hire to do 
the job, that makes for either effective pre- 
vention or enforcement. The English officer, 
touring the United States inspecting various 
police departments, was asked by a reporter 
to make a comparison between the British 
and American police systems. He stated it 
was quite simple: “In England we hire a 
chief of police and help him do his job. In 
the United States, you hire a chief of police 
and dare him to do his job.” 

May I say more about prevention? Here 
the greatest effort must be made. After 20 
years of law enforcement experience I have 
yet to see that there is great value in our 
system of detection, prosecution, and punish- 
ment following a crime because we seem to 
lack so many things necessary to proper fol- 
low up. Our system is without proof that 
it serves as a deterrent to those who would 
commit crime. Almost without exception 
persons sentenced by the courts return to 
their communities—immediately or eventu- 
ally. Then, if they have a desire to become 
good citizens they may find they are rejected. 
One way or another, many repeat their 
crimes. 

Currently there is proposed for New Mex- 
ico, a citizens’ action program. Your Ki- 
wanian, Boyd West, Mrs. Beverly Agnew, and 
I have agreed to serve on the State steering 
committee for this program, but—what is it? 

The National Council on Crime. and De- 
linquency, formerly the National Probation 
and Parole Association, is the only organ- 
ization of its kind devoted entirely to the 
problems of crime, delinquency, and proba- 
tion. It is currently operating the citizens’ 
action program under a Ford Foundation 
grant. The council will provide a full time 
executive director to work with the State 
committee. The foundation will provide the 
initial money, about $35,000, if there is suf- 
ficient public interest and support—includ- 
ing financial support—from the people of 
New Mexico. The program deals with the 
people and not with any branch of State 
government. The purpose will be to deter- 
mine New Mexico’s goals to meet its prob- 
lems in the field of crime and delinquency. 
This may be a minimum of a 5-year program 
and New Mexico has the opportunity to be- 
come the 10th State with the program but 
we must work ahead of Hawaii and Califor- 
nia, both of those States expressing a desire 
to have the program. 

I would be willing to assume the goals 
that might be set for New Mexico would in- 
clude the removal of correctional institu- 
tions from political patronage and the set- 
ting of higher standards for employees of 
these institutions—paying them commen- 
surate with their training and ability. Se- 
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curing more and better qualified probation 
and parole officers. We are told New Mexico 
has only one-third the needed number of 
these officers, and proper persons must be 
better paid. A productive prison industries 
program requiring the asssistance of both 
labor and management to initiate and op- 
erate—then provide employment oppor- 
tunities to parolees who may have attained 
some degree of skill in one of the trades 
taught. A prison furniture factory provid- 
ing furnishings to all state buildings might 
result in a considerable savings to the tax- 
payer, 

These assumptions indicate higher costs 
to the taxpayer, but actually, it will save 
money. Do you realize that the crime bill 
in this country is estimated to exceed $22 
billion each year? This is more money than 
is spent on public education in 1 year, it is 
more than the money contributed to all our 
churches in a year—it is second only to the 
costs of national defense. 

We understand that 82 percent of the 
money appropriated for delinquency in New 
Mexico is being spent on institutional care 
and almost none on prevention. If care in 
institutions may be said to average $3,000 
per person per year, adequate probation or 
parole costs only $250 per person per year. 

Michigan reports a savings of $60,000 to 
$80,000 annually after counting increased 
probation costs due to expanded staffs. 

Our new prison, costing more than $8 mil- 
lion is overflowing. The boys school and the 
girls’ welfare home stay full. New Mexico 
commits 50 percent more children to its in- 
stitutions than the national average and 
they seem to stay longer. Longer stays make 
adjustment more difficult when the child is 
returned to the community. = 

Of the 82 percent spent on institution 
care, it is spent on only 3 percent of the 
children being referred to juvenile courts, 
and despite this expenditure for institu- 
tional care, that care is reported not to meet 
national standards. 

There are further reports that one-third 
of the boys being sent to Springer involve 
boys returned from two to five times and 
that 13 percent of the girls in the welfare 
home are found to be of such a mentality 
they would be eligible for admission to Las 
Lunas if there were room there: 

We are lethargic and apathetic about this 
problem of delinquency and crime. We are 
at fault. If we do not take some action, we 
may not be able to foot the bill 10 years 
from now. Perhaps it is a national atti- 
tude, for we seem to feel the same way 
about the very threat to our national sur- 
vival when we think of communism. 

Attitudes and examples set by adults cer- 
tainly play a part in the national be- 
haviour pattern of our children. 

If the citizens action program is to start 
in this State, it must come from the people. 
It is not proper that it come from judges, 
prosecutors, police officers, probation officers 
or institutional workers. We all may be 
biased or prejudiced in our views. These 
people should be used only as resource peo- 
ple to furnish necessary information as the 
problem is pursued. It is our community, 
our State and our Nation. Equally impor- 
tant, it could be our child. 

Recently our department was visited for 
a day by two Philippine police officers. One 
was deputy chief of his department and a 
practicing attorney. I had two questions 
to ask of this officer. What was the threat 
of communism in the -islands? He stated 
that the people of his country believed in 
democracy—and there was no communism. 
When I asked whether or not there was an 
increase in delinquency in the Philippines 
that the rest of the world was experiencing 
he answered that there was an increase only 
among the children from wealthy families. 
That these families were too busy to give 
time to the children, but that there was no 
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difficulty among the middle and lower 
classes because in these families, the father 
was still the head of the household. The 
son never left or returned but that he kissed 
his father and showed him respect as the 
head of the family. 

The communities of Santa Fe, Roswell, 
Grants, Carlsbad, and Albuquerque will par- 
ticipate in the citizens action program with 
community committees and projects. The 
State committee will attempt to coordinate 
the work of the State as a whole in deter- 
mining desirable goals. When goals are es- 
tablished, it will be necessary that the people 
of these communities and the State provide 
a@ minimum of $25,000 to carry on this work 
the first year. I am sure Kiwanians in these 
cities will be hearing about this program. 
Progress made in these other communities 
will benefit Los Alamos. 

What about Los Alamos in the future? 
There will be many changes and the people 
may have some opportunity to make deci- 
sions these changes. This will in- 
clude the police. 

No police department will operate success- 
fully if it is subject to the influence of polit- 
ical or pressure groups. A police department 
must vigorously, but firmly and fairly en- 
force the law, seek out violators and bring 
wrongdoers to justice. Just as vigorously, it 
must protect the innocent and be equally 
aware of the preservation of the rights of 
both. 

This requires trained and dedicated per- 
sonnel, adequately paid. A good depart- 
ment, properly staffed, will cost the taxpayer 
money. A poor department can eventually 
be even more expensive. You will not have a 
department better than your desires, nor one 
better than the community deserves. 





When a Door Swings Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert the following editorial which 
appeared July 3, 1961, in the Bergen Eve- 
ning Record, published at Hackensack, 
NwJ.: 

WHEN A Door SwINncs OPEN 

Jerseymen can hope that Governor Meyner 
will decide after all not to avail himself of 
his legal right to oppose the sale of WNTA- 
TV—Channel 13—to the astonishing con- 
vocation of regional interests calling itself 
Educational Television for the Metropolitan 
Area, Inc. Months ago the Governor an- 
nounced his intention to fight, and appointed 
a committee of businessmen to devise ways 
of keeping the station in New Jersey. They 
have devised nothing—nothing like, for in- 
stance, an ingenious match for the $6.2 mil- 
lion the New York council just paid for the 
station. If WNTA-TV were a New Jersey 
institution, indigenous and peculiar, old 
and proud and beloved, we might be dis- 
posed to associate ourselves with the Gover- 
nor in filing at least a pro-forma alas. But 
the station’s Jerseyness, so to speak, has 
been substantially a matter of legal domi- 
cile; its heart has been elsewhere, as its Em- 
pire State Building mast has been. 

What, if we had it, could we do with it 
that would match the planning of the edu- 
cational television people? 

What resources in organization and public 
spirit have we to raise the $2-million-a-year 


operating expense? 
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To pool the purchase money the three 
national networks chipped in $500,000 each, 
two independent television stations con- 
tributed $250,000 each, and a remarkable 
ingathering of philanthropic interests made 
up the difference—the Ford, New York, Car- 
negie, and James Foundations and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Pund. The directorate is dis- 
tinguished. The format, actually set forth 
in the contract to be filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission, is startling: 
direct instruction to children in the class- 
room, early-morning and late-afternoon pro- 
graming for children studying at home, adult 
programs drawing on the resources of the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts and 
the museums and universities, systematic 
late-late instruction for professionals, broad 
coverage of civic affairs in the three States 
the station can reach—Connecticut as well 
as lower New York and North Jersey. (Po- 
tential audience: 16 million.) 

If there were a New Jersey native tongue 
or an exotic New Jersey culture that might 
be compromised by WNTA-TV’s moving its 
cameras and mikes to where its mast is, a 
remonstrance before the FCC would be in 
order. But, considering the new WMET’s 
promise to bring New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut education commissioners into its pro- 
gram planning for the schools, it cannot be 
seen that anything’s in order except three 
rousing cheers and a personal contribution 
to the maintenance fund. English is English, 
math is math, and the art of the Guggenheim 
or the Metropolitan, the scholarship of Co- 
lumbia or Fordham or Princeton or the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study—these things, 
like our problems, flow across State lines; 
they touch us all, and never ask us where 
we hang our hat. This once can we let well 
enough alone? 





Threats and Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr.BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert at this 
point an editorial by Mr. Herschel D. 
Newsom, master, the National Grange, 
in the National Grange Monthly for July 
1961. 

Mr. Newsom has some very pertinent 
things to say about the status of the 
United States. He has pointed out our 
weaknesses, but he has not ignored our 
strong points. 

I thoroughly agree with his‘ strong 
endorsement of the traditional, owner- 
operator-manager pattern of agriculture. 
Economists, he says, are telling us that 
this type of farm is disappearing. Mr. 
Newsom rejects this theory altogether. 
He points out that there has been an 
overemphasis of sheer economic effi- 
ciency at the expense of individual in- 
itiative and opportunities. I believe his 
thoughts are worth the sober reflection 
of all of us, as we consider legislation in 
this session of Congress: 

THREATS AND CHALLENGES 
(By Herschel D. Newsom) 

Some of the most vigorous supporters of 
the adoption of the U.S. Constitution em- 
phatically stated that, though there had 
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never been a secure and successful achieve- 
ment of democracy previously, they firmly 
believed that the proposed constitutional 
democratic Republic, which they envisioned 
as the product of the Constitution they then 
supported—would achieve such a successful 
democracy. Mr. Madison, in trying to differ- 
entiate between “pure democracy” and the 
preposed Republic which he envisioned as 
being the outcome of the adoption of the 
U.S. Constitution said, “Hence it is that such 
democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have in gen- 
eral been as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


While the Government of the United 
States is the oldest in the world, having sur- 
vived virtually unchanged for 170 years, we 
would be foolhardy as Americans if we failed 
to recognize both the threats and the chal- 
lenges to our form of organized society. 
While it is difficult for most of us to recog- 
nize any virtue in the philosophy of govern- 
ment that challenges our philosophy so seri- 
ously and so consistently in our own 
generation, we should, nevertheless, intelli- 
gently and objectively examine the funda- 
mental question as to whether it is possible 
that the Russian way to power (and even to 
abundance, if not to freedom), might prove 
to a great part of the world, to be not only 
as attractive, but perhaps even more prac- 
tical than the American way. 

Having examined this question, we might 
be better prepared to understand faults, in 
detail or in emphasis of our own system, It 
should be crystal clear to all of us that our 
shortcomings cannot possibly be attributed 
to basic philosophy or overall pattern and 


purpose. 

Statisticians advise us that in the next 10 
years, 744 million American young people 
will drop out of school before graduation; 
2% million of these will not even have 
finished the eighth grade. This same 10- 
year period, some 26 million men, women, 
boys, and girls, age 25 and under, will come 
into the labor market in the United States. 

It is clear that available jobs to those of 
semiskilled or unskilled category—not “well 
motivated” will'be less and less in number. 

Thinking more especially of our own rural 
segment of this great democratic Republic 
that is America, it is highly important that 
we recognize the seeming justification (in 
fact, there is an implied threat) in remarks 
by learned economists to the effect that the 
traditional agricultural pattern that has 
given so much to America is destined to 
vanish. The charge that the owner-opera- 
tor-manager pattern of agricultural opera- 
tion is outdated is a charge that must be 
rejected. To accept such a statement is to 
admit the obsolescense of these individual 
enterprise patterns in American agriculture, 
and to accept a substitute pattern of absen- 
tee ownership, professional management, 
and almost or total reliance upon hired 
labor—all of which embraces the disappear- 
ance of individual enterprise in agricultural 
production; but a disappearance of the sort 
of rural way of life that has been an out- 
standingly successful school of personal re- 
spect for person, property, and industry that 
has been basic to the total American struc- 
ture. 

Neither does the above outlined education- 
industrial prospect, nor the threat of a de- 
struction of the traditional agricultural 
pattern warrant a conclusion that we should 
abandon basic American philosophy. These 
facts do, however, clearly indicate that there 
may: be either an overemphasis of sheer 
economic efficiency at the expense of genu- 
ine opportunity for vast numbers of indi- 
viduals, or that perhaps we do not have a 
complete monopoly on all of the philosophic 
and political, as well as economic, virtues 
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that some of us may have from time to time 
believed to be ours. Let us not disastrously 
deceive ourselves in either instance. 





Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, addressed the National Press 
Club on June 20. 

In that address he set forth frankly 
and with candor the hopes and plans 
of the new administration in the finan- 
cial field and, indeed, the whole eco- 
nomic picture. It is with pleasure that 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the Secretary’s remarks upon 
that occasion: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DovuGLas DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JUNE 20, 1961 


The state of our Nation's finances is cur- 
rently the subject of considerable public 
debate. So is the fiscal outlook for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps I can make a useful con- 
tribution to this discussion by setting forth 
the Treasury’s views on these and related 
matters. 

At the outset, let me say that I believe we 
have four basic national economic goals. I 
further believe that they must all be pursued 
simultaneously. 

First, we seek an economy that grows 
steadily and rapidly. 

The attainment of this first and most im- 
portant goal is essential to the realization 
of our second objective, which is full em- 
ployment for our steadily expanding labor 
force. We cannot tolerate the levels of un- 
employment that have characterized the past 
few years. 

Our third goal is reasonable price stabil- 
ity. This has always been important in pro- 
tecting pensioners and others on fixed in- 
comes. It is doubly important today. For 
we cannot keep our international payments 
in balance unless we are competitive in for- 
eign markets. At the very least, this calls 
for price stability and the reflection in price 
cuts of some portion of our annual increases 
in productivity. 

Our fourth goal is a tax system which 
assesses the tax burden fairly and reason- 
ably in accordance with ability to pay. 

The achievement of these goals should, in 
turn, produce a budget surplus that would 
both permit us to reduce our national debt 
and to provide funds for the expansion of 
private business and industry. For when the 
economy is growing steadily and rapidly, with 
unemployment reduced to acceptable levels, 
the retirement of our national debt places 
tax money in the hands of investors—money 
which they can and will use for further in- 
vestment in the private sector. 

Unfortunately, as I have said on an earlier 
occasion, we have not yet mastered the art 
of maintaining steady growth at full ca- 
pacity. Our economy is still plagued by ups 
and downs. Although we have made sub- 
stantial progress in terms of preventing 
major depressions, we still suffer peripdi- 
cally from periods of recession when growth 
slows to a halt and unemployment mounts 
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rapidly. However, although we still have a 
great deal to learn on the preventive side, 
we have learned how to slow a decline and 
how to initiate recovery by using the auto- 
matic stabilizers we have built into our econ- 
omy. It is largely thanks to these stabil- 
izers that our recessions of the past decade 
have been so much more moderate than the 
wrenching depressions of pre-World War II 
days. 

These automatic stabilizers so generally 
credited with softening our recent economic 
declines, are: 

First, an automatic and rapid decrease in 
tax yields, as corporate profits and employ- 
ment decline. 

Second, a prompt buildup of unemploy- 
ment compensation and retirement pay- 
ments as jobs grow harder to find and to 
hold. 

Their effect is automatically to increase 
Government outpayments and decrease 
Government receipts. The result is a deficit 
which helps to arrest the economic decline. 

The automatic stabilizers have been op- 
erating since last fall. We can largely thank 
the stimulating effects of their action for 
the mildness of the recession. It is also due 
to their action that we are facing a sub- 
stantial budgetary deficit this fiscal year. 

Now, let us look for a moment at tax 
receipts: 

When the budget for fiscal year 1961 was 
first submitted, Federal revenues were esti- 
mated at $84 billion. This included certain 
intergovernmental transactions and receipts 
from the unemployment tax, which, because 
of a change in Government bookkeeping pro- 
cedures last December, are no longer car- 
ried on the receipt side of the ledger. 
Therefore, in order to make the original es- 
timate comparable with current estimates, 
we should adjust the earlier revenue figure 
of $84 billion down to $82.9 billion. 

The recession which no one in or out of 
Government foresaw at the end of 1959 has 
now reduced revenues to a point well short 
of this adjusted estimate. If we eliminate 
the windfall receipt of the $500 million ad- 
vance repayment of the German postwar 
debt, fiscal year 1961 revenues will be about 
$77.7 billion, a drop of $5.2 billion. 

Our obligation to help ease the effects of 
the recession upon our less-fortunate citizens 
will also add to this year’s deficit. The bulk 
of unemployment compensation is financed 
from trust funds and is, therefore, not re- 
flected in the budget. However, the provi- 
sions in our permanent legislation for those 
out of work 6 months or longer are clearly 
inadequate. This spring, just as in 1958, 
we had to enact temporary legislation to care 
for their urgent needs. The budget expendi- 
tures called for by this temporary legisla- 
tion will add approximately a half-billion 
dollars to the deficit this fiscal year. 

So you can see that our two “automatic 
stabilizers,” while helping to halt the reces- 
sion, were also responsible for a swing of 
$5.7 billion_toward a budgetary deficit. 

This swing, coupled with substantial in- 
creases in the rate of defense expenditures, 
minor increases in other expenditures, plus 
congressional failure to increase postal rates, 
has led us to a deficit for this fiscal year that 
will approach $3 billion. Since this deficit 
contributed substantially to halting the re- 
cession, it was entirely appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

The alternative—of reducing Government 
expenditures to match reduced revenues— 
would not only have meant no temporary 
unemployment compensation, but also a 
substantial addition to the unemployment 
rolls as Government programs were cur- 
tailed—to say nothing of the damage to our 
national security caused by the defense cut- 
backs that would have been required. 

Let me underscore this point: reductions 
in expenditures to match reduced revenues 
would have increased the severity of the re- 
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cession, enlarged unemployment, and there- 
by further reduced our revenues. We would 
have found ourselves in a deflationary spiral 
that could easily have led to a severe and 
prolonged economic depression. 

In actual fact, this alternative was so 
clearly unacceptable that there has been 
little responsible complaint about the defi- 
cit for the current fiscal year. There has, 
however, been considerable concern about 
the deficit of some $3.7 billion which we 
face in the coming fiscal year. This reaction 
is perfectly understandable. For recovery 
is well underway. It is probable that by 
this time next year our economy will be 
rolling in high gear. We may well be in the 
midst of an economic boom. 

Why, then, another deficit? 

The reason is simple:-The corporate taxes 
we will collect in the coming fiscal year will 
be based on calendar year 1961 profits. Per- 
sonal income collections above the with- 
holding rate will also be largely based on 
1961 results. 

The first quarter of 1961 marked the very 
bottom of the recession. Corporate profits 
ran a full 20 percent behind the previous 
year’s rate. While it is true that business 
is showing signs of a strong recovery, corpo- 
rate profits in the current quarter will 
probably not exceed those of the com- 
parable period last year. So, even with 
a substantial upturn in the second half of 
the year, we shall be doing well if corporate 
profits equal their 1960 rate. Consequently, 
the revenues the Government can count on 
for fiscal year 1962 will still be at recession 
levels. In fact, they will be considerably 
less than the revenues originally forecast 
for the current fiscal year. Meanwhile, ex- 
penditures must keep pace with our ever 
growing population and our mounting na- 
tional needs. This makes a deficit inevitable 
if we are to meet our urgent requirements 
in defense, in space, in education, in hous- 
ing, in transportation, and in the inter- 
national field. 

With recovery on the march, however, we 
plan to incur only those expenditures that 
are essential to our long-range national se- 
curity and to the well-being of our people. 
There is no need for emergency programs 
to stimulate the economy. None has been 
proposed. On the contrary, the President 
has urged the Congress not to add to his 
legislative proposals. He has also urged the 
enactment of badly needed revenue-raising 
programs, particularly in the postal field. 
The enactment of a fair and long needed 
increase in postal rates is essential if we 
are to hold the deficit to the reasonable 
figure we have foreseen. Those who fear 
for the fiscal soundness of our Government 
would do well to direct their energies to 
bringing about an upward adjustment in 
postal rates. 

I recognize the concern of those who fear 
that a budget deficit next year may be infla- 
tionary. The great majority of those who 
express this concern acknowledge that a rea- 
sonable budget deficit in time of recession 
can help to halt the downturn—as has been 
the case this year. So it is not the budget 
deficit per se that worries them. It is, rather, 
a deficit incurred during a period of eco- 
nomic expansion such as we now anticipate. 
They fear that any deficit during a period 
of growth may set in motion the forces of 
inflation. However, in the light of current 
economic prospects, such fears are not jus- 
tified. . 

Inflation falls roughly into two categories: 

The first is the type we have lived with 
over the past decade, known as cost-push, or 
wage-price inflation. It is a gradual process 
that comes about whenever prices and wages 
are increased more rapidly than is warranted 
by growth in productivity. The threat of 
this type of inflation is always with us. It is 
greater in good times than in bad, because 


in good times both management and labor 
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are tempted to increase prices and wages at 
the expemse of consumers whose resistance 
hae been lessened by prosperity. 

This type of inflation is particularly dan- 
gerous today in the light of our balance-of- 
payments problem and the imperative need 
to keep our products competitive with~for- 
eign products, at home and abroad. The 
President has repeatedly appealed to both 
labor and management to exercise restraint 
in their wage-price actions and to keep in 
mind at all times the overall national inter- 
est. It was to help in this effort that he 
created the President’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee. While the danger of 
this type of inflation is real and ever-present, 
it operates outside of budgetary influences. 

The second and classical type of inflation 
is “supply-demand” inflation. This occurs 
whenever demand outruns supply. If more 
money becomes available to buy the same 
volume of goods, prices simpiy rise. This is 
inflation of the type which twice in this 
century totally destroyed the value of the 
German mark. This is the type of inflation 
which is influenced by budgetary action. 

We need have no fear that a budget deficit 
such as we envision for next year will bring 
with it the threat of this classic kind of 
inflation. For we are no longer in a time of 
shortages. There is unusual and under- 
utilized capacity everywhere in our land 
today: in steel, in autos, in housing, in tex- 
tiles, in chemicals—indeed, everywhere we 
look. We also, and unfortunately, are under- 
utilizing our labor force, which stands ready 
and willing to operate the unused capacity 
of our industrial plant. Next year’s budg- 
etary deficit will of course stimulate de- 
mand. But it will be a demand that can 
and will be met by the use of presently 
unemployed labor and plant. Rather, there- 
fore, than creating inflationary pressures, 
the $3.7 billion deficit we anticipate in fiscal 
year 1962 will be helpful in putting our un- 
used plant capacity and labor force to work. 

When we evaluate the coming deficit for 
fiscal 1962, we should look back to fiscal 
1959, when the country faced an identical 
economic situation. The upturn from an 
earlier low started in the spring of 1958. 
The entire fiscal year 1959 was one of sub- 
stantial recovery. Yet the deficit reached 
the staggering figure of over $12 billion— 
more than three times the deficit presently 
in sight for next year. It is clear that there 
is nothing unusual about a deficit in the 
year immediately following a period of 
recesssion. 

It is with all this in mind—reduced reces- 
sion revenues, growing national needs, un- 
used plant capacity, excessive unemploy- 
ment, and absence of inflationary pressures— 
that I reiterate my earlier statement that a 
deficit of the size which we envisage for 
fiscal year 1962—a deficit one-third the size 
of the 1959 deficit—is both inevitable and 
appropriate. 

The alternative to reduce expenditures to 
match recession revenues, with resulting 
dangers to our national security, neglect of 
our national needs, slowing of our progress 
toward full employment and toward full 
utilization of our plant capacity is totally 
unacceptable. 

This alternative course is equally unpal- 
atable if we look ahead to the revenue pros- 
pects for fiscal year 1963. By then, revenues 
should be flowing from a prospering economy. 
They could well jump as much as 10 percent 
over what we can expect for fiscal 1962. 
With reasonable prosperity during 1962, our 
fiscal 1963 revenues should approximate $90 
billion, compared to the $81.4 billion that 
we now foresee for the coming fiscal year. 

Once again this would parallel past expe- 
rience. For in fiscal 1960, our revenues 
jumped a full $9.8 billion over the recession 
revenues of 1959. 

The reasons underlying this prospect are 
best understood if we examine our economy 
in terms of our gross national product. 
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Our GNP for 1960 was about $503 billion. 
But this year during the first quarterly 
GNP dropped below $500 billion. Even with 
the presently forecast total of around $530 
billion in the fourth quarter, the average 
for 1961 will not quite reach $515 billion— 
or an increase of only about 2%4 percent 
over 1960. 

But 1962 gives promise of being a year of 


accelerating growth. From something like 


$540 billion in the first quarter, we can rea- 
sonably hope for an increase to about $570 
billion by year end. This would give 1962 
an annual level of some $555 billion, an in- 
crease ef nearly 8 percent over 1961. 

If this pattern should develop next year, 
and the chances are good, our revenues for 
fiscal 1963 would be adequate to meet all of 
our national needs, with something left over. 
We should keep this longer-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind whenever we 
can consider next year’s budgetary outlook. 

Now what can we do during the coming 
year to facilitate the achievement of our 
basic economic goals as our economy recovers 
and our output increase? 

First, we must avoid price increases so 
that those who live on fixed incomes will 
not be penalized. This will require a high 
order of self-restraint on the part of both 
labor and management with wage increases 
geared to increases in productivity. 

Second, we must make a great and con- 
tinuing effort to reduce unemployment to 
a tolerable figure—4 percent is the current 
goal. A modest and noninflationary deficit 
such as we foresee for next year will con- 
tribute to this end. In addition we should 
mount a coordinated attack on structural 
unemployment by enacting the President’s 
proposals, including an expanded training 
program. 

Finally, we should use the respite given 
us by the present recovery to overhaul and 
strengthen the mechanism of our “auto- 
matic stabilizers” so that future recessions 
may be milder and shorter than any we 
have so far experienced. The fact that we 
have twice had to enact temporary unem- 
ployment compensation measure8 clearly 
indicates that our permanent legislation to 
help the jobless should be overhauled and 
strengthened. This should be done not only 
for the -benefit of future unemployed, but 
in the interest of overall economic sta- 
bility. 

If we do these things we can look for- 
ward to a period of unmatched prosperity— 
prosperity that will give us the strength we 
shall need to face the worldwide challenges 
of the sixties. 





Praise for Lawrence G. McGinn, Superin- 
tendent.of Schools, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lynn Sunday Post, Lynn, 
Mass., on July 9, 1961. Mr. Lawrence G. 
McGinn, superintendent of schools in 
that city, is an outstanding educator and 
administrator. He is well respected and 
admired by not only the students and 
their families, but also by the people of 
Lynn, for his remarkable record estab- 
lished by him as head of the school 
system. 
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The editorial follows: 
PRAISE FOR MCGINN 


Selection of Lawrence G. McGinn, this 
city’s superintendent of schools, to tour the 
Soviet educational system in September and 
October with 31 other leading school admin- 
istrators of the United States reflects not 
only high credit upon Mr. McGinn, but upon 
the entire school department. 

It is a signal honor which has been be- 
stowed upon Superintendent McGinn, and all 
who realize how diligently and conscien- 
tiously he has labored to place our school 
system on such a high plane intellectually 
must be thrilled by the choice. 

A member of the school department since 
1930, Mr. McGinn formerly served as a 
teacher, principal, and deputy superintend- 
ent. He has been superintendent for 8 years. 
His administration has been marked by a 
deep-rooted and unwavering enthusiasm to 
give Lynn students the best in the way of 
teachers, equipment, and opportunities. It 
is safe to say that he enjoys the complete 
respect of every teacher and aide in the sys- 
tem and of the parents of schoolchildren, 
past and present. 

Mr. McGinn was selected by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and the US. State Department. 
The choice alone speaks volumes for the 
esteem in which he is held, not only in this 
State but nationally. 

The school committee, in accepting the 
selection with enthusiasm and spontaneity 
and making it possible for Superintendent 
McGinn to take a leave of absence, is also 
to be commended for quickly recognizing the 
luster which the nomination has given to 
Lynn schools. 





The Coal Industry Opposes the $95 Mil- 
lion Appropriation for the Hanford, 
Wash., Atomic Reactor Generating Fa- 
cilities as Contained in H.R. 7576 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of clarifying the position of 
the Nation’s coal industry in regard to 
project 62-a-6 on page 2 of H.R. 7576 
authorizing the expenditure of'$95 mil- 
lion to add electric generating facilities 
to the new plutonium production reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., I want to take this 
opportunity to quote from the many tele- 
grams received on this controversial 
project. 

Before revealing the opposition of the 
coal industry to this project it should be 
pointed out that since it takes less than 
1 pound of coal to generate a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity in most modern 
steamplants, the total kilowatt-hours 
from the Hanford steamplant can be 
translated into 2,319,000 tons of coal. 

This figure can also be expressed in 
terms of man-days of employment for 
miners in the depressed coal industry. 
An average of 12.12 tons of coal can be 
mined per man per day. This would 
mean that approximately 19,136 man- 
days of gainful employment could result 
from generating 700,000 kilowatts of elec- 
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tric power using a modern fossil fuel 
steamplant. At the present time, the 
Nation’s railroad cars have an average 
of 60.17 tons of bituminous coal per car. 
This means it would require 37,911 coal 
cars to haul the fuel from mine to point 
of utilization. Both of these factors 
would have beneficial effects on the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. Speaker, this project is another in- 
vasion of Government subsidization 
which if unchecked can lead to total 
destruction of the coal industry. 

Following are excerpts from the many 
telegrams received in opposition to the 
wasteful expenditure of ¢'5 million on 
project 62—a-6: 

Western Pennsylvania Coal Operators As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Our organiza- 
tion respectfully urges you to oppose the $95 
million appropriation for the atomic energy 
plant in Hanford, Wash. We object to ad- 
ditional Government operation of electric 
facilities.” 

The United Electric Coal Cos., Chicago, 
Til.: “There is no demonstrated need for this 
facility and its construction would be fur- 
ther serious encroachment on American tax- 
paying industry.” 

Erickson Coal Sales & Producers, Johns- 

town, Pa.: “Appropriation for the Hanford 
generating facilities in H.R. 7576 represents 
an unnecessary waste of public funds ad- 
versely affecting the best interests of the 
coal producers, we strongly urge you to op- 
pose this appropriation.” 
Utah Wyoming Coal Operators Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: “Opposes the con- 
struction of a $95 million power project at 
Hanford built at Government expense that 
is unnecessary and destructive to the coal 
industry of Utah and Wyoming. 

D & G Construction Co. Kittanning, Pa.: 
“We feel this is wrong method of producing 
electric power and further it creates another 
$95 million burden to the taxpayers. We 
are most strongly against this bill.” 

I. C. H. Snyder Co., Kittanning, Pa.: 
“Another step to destroy private enterprise 
and use unnecessary tax dollars.” 

Pike County Chamber of Commerce, Pike- 
ville, Ky.: “Proposed generation is contrary 
to the best interests of coal industry. Cre- 
ation of additional power surplus also would 
be harmful to industrial development of all 
other sections of the country.” 

The Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co., 
Kansase City, Mo.: “This would be serious 
blow to coal industry and would serve no 
purpose in an area which already has a pow- 
er surplus.” 

Republic Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
“There are available in this area in addition 
to electricity now produced by waterpower 
large areas of undeveloped fuels which 
should be used for power purposes if we are 
going to have a free and not a socialized 
economy.” 

Midwest Coal Producers, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Conversion Hanford atomic reactor 
generation plant is contrary to individual 
enterprise, also development and usage fos- 
sil fuel resources available in this area. 
Atomic generation should be rightfully re- 
stricted to areas of uneconomic availability 
fossil fuels.” 

Carbon Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va.: “Ex- 
penditure of $95 million for addition of elec- 
tric generating facilities to Hanford reactor— 
this would contribute nothing to civilian 
nuclear power technology—would put Gov- 
ernment further in competition with tax- 
payers. Is not needed to meet area power 
requirements and would add further to Gov- 
ernment-subsidized power.” 

Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers As- 
sociation, Harrisburg, Pa.: “The people 
whom I represent respectfully urge your op- 
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position to the $95 million item that would 
add power to the NTR at the atomic energy 
plant at Hanford, Wash. 

Harvey Coal Corp., Hazard, Ky.: “We 
strongly oppose proposed conversion of Han- 
ford to generation of power as called for in 
H.R. 7576.” 

Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.: 
“Island Creek opposes inclusion $95 million 
electric generator facility at Hanford reac- 
tor under H.R. 7576. Proposed Hanford con- 
version contrary to best interests coal in- 
dustry.” 

North American Coal Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio: “We are unalterably opposed to the 
Hanford amendment. I am confident that 
the vast bulk of the coal industry is also 
opposed to this amendment. The Hanford 
project if approved would be very detri- 
mental to the coal industry because we can- 
not compete against power produced by 
Government subsidy.’ 

Princess Coal Sales Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.: “We oppose inclusion of $95 million for 
electric facilities at Hanford reactor under 
H.R. 7576. We believe that the proposed 
conversion of Hanford to the generation of 
power would be contrary to the best interest 
of the coal industry.” 

Russell Fork Coal Co., Pikeville, Ky.: “Pro- 
posed expenditure of $95 million for elec- 
tric generation at Hanford reactor under 
H.R. 7576 is contrary to interests of coal 
industry. We support your amendment to 
remove authorization for this project.” 

E. L. Grady Coals, Pikeville, Ky.: “We sup- 
port your amendment to remove authoriza- 
tion for electric generation facilities at Han- 
ford reactor under House bill 7576. These 
facilities are not needed and project is 
against the interests of the coal industry.” 

Ayrshire Collieries Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: “There are available in this western 
area in addition to electricity now produced 
by water power large areas of undeveloped 
fuels which should be used for power pur- 
poses if we are going to have a free and not 
a socialistic economy.” 

G. M. W. Coal Co., Three Springs, Pa.: 
“The $95 million appropriation for Hanford 
generating facilities in H.R. 7576 represents 
an unnecessary waste of public funds ad- 
versely affecting the best interests of coal 
producers. We strongly urge you to oppose 
this appropriation.” 

Fry Coal & Stone Co., Mercersburg, Pa.: 
“We flatly oppose the $95 million appropria- 
tion for Hanford generating facilities in H.R. 
7576. This wasteful expenditure would 
establish a precedent causing serious harm 
to the future of the coal industry.” 

Robert Baughman Coal Co., Brookville, 
Pa.: “Having 46 employees in coal industry 
will appreciate industry. We oppose bill 
H.R. 7576; let private capital supply electric- 
ity.” 

E. M. Frederick & Associates, Charleston, 
W. Va.: “As a coal operator and taxpayer 
in West Virginia I heartily favor your 
amendment to delete appropriation of $95 
million for Hanford, Wash., project in bill, 
H.R, 7576.” 

Press Sterling Hardware, Co., Hazard, Ky.: 
“We heartily support you in effort to re- 
move $95 million from H.R. 7576 for electric 
generating facilities at Hanford. We feel 
these facilities would not be conducive to 
healthy coal industry which is vital to east- 
ern Kentucky.” 

Perrone Production Co., Hazard, Ky.: “H.R. 
7576 with authorization for $95 million for 
electric generating facilities at Hanford re- 
actor would not be best interest of present 
feeble coal industry. Urge your continued 
fight against this.” 

Smith Coal Co., Wooton, Ky.: “We oppose 
inclusion of money in H.R. 7576 for electric 
generating facilities at Hanford reactor. 
This would hurt, not help, the coal indus- 
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Norfolk & Western Railway: “We oppose 
inclusion of $95 million for Hanford atomic 
energy plant account damage to coal indus- 
try. We support your amendment to House 
bill 7576 removing this appropriation.” 





How To Be Happy in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
June 22, 1961: 

How To Be HAPPy IN WASHINGTON 


Don’t worry about a thing, least of all 
budget deficits—such is the caliber of the 
advice the Nation is getting from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the guardian of the 
people’s money. Instead, like Pollyanna, we 
should think happier thoughts. ; 

Secretary Dillon said in his Tuesday speech 
that we should Eeep the long-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind when assessing 
the budget deficits currently being recorded. 
He figures that a year from now the country 
will probably be in the midst of an economic 
boom which will be pushing the budget back 
into the black. 

And what is this pretty prospect based on? 
It’s based on arbitrary projections of the 
good old undependable gross national prod- 
uct. Mr. Dillon hopes to see the gross na- 
tional product hit an annual rate of $555 
billion next year; it was slightly over $500 
billion at the end of last year. 

One point our public servants rarely dwell 
on is just how unreliable the GNP is as a 
measure of economic growth. It can be in-. 
creased on paper by increased Government 
spending, no matter how wasteful or for what 
purpose (it always swells mightily in war). 
It can be increased on paper by inflation— 
and that’s happened so much it is usually 
necessary to deflate the statistics to get. any 
useful comparisions. Such is the floppy 
structure of the GNP which the Government 
counts on to rescue it from its own folly. 

For our part, we do not profess to know 
what the economy will be doing a year from 
now. Even if there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion of greater business activity, however, 
that is an indefensible way to Calculate a 
budget. It’s not a method at all, but an 
escape from responsibility in the hope that 
wishing will make it so. 

The deficit now anticipated for the fiscal 
year ending next week is some $3 billion; for 
the following year—and on extremely hopeful 
revenue expectations at that—it is $3.7 bil- 
lion. That makes nearly $7 billion between 
now and a year from now. These are the 
inflationary deficits the Secretary of Treas- 
ury stoutly defends as inevitable and ap- 
propriate—but also reducible through ex- 
panding business activity. 

Now just suppose, despite the booming 
visions in Mr. Dillon’s head, business turns 
down instead cf up. After all, it can happen. 
And experience shows that it does not have 
to turn down much to multiply an antici- 
pated deficit five times or more. Would Mr. 
Dillon still call deficits of such magnitude 
inevitable and appropriate? 

The honest truth; of course, is that the 
only responsible way to figure a budget is to 
make the most realistic—even pessimistic-— 
estimate of revenues and hold spending to or 
preferably below that level. But to Mr. Dil- 
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lon this commonsense procedure of keeping 
spending within income is, as he sternly put 
it, “totally unacceptable.” 

Avoiding deficits in this way, he said, would 
mean endangering national security and 
neglecting national needs—the latter being 
the current euphemism for all those untold 
billions of new domestic political handouts 
already starting to pour out of Washington. 
And cutting back on politicking with the 
people’s money does indeed appear to be to- 
tally unacceptable to this administration. 

Thus do our officials turn vice into virtue 
and history’s lessons upside down. Though 
we can’t share their foolish optimism, we 
wish them such happiness as they can find 
in their dreams—and pray that, somehow, 
the Nation may wake up in time. 


A Stronger Attack on Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the newly discovered and shocking 
danger to the health of citizens of the 
United States, the threat of serious di- 
seases carried by contaminated seafoods 
grown in polluted waters, it is very satis- 
fying to know that Congress has at last 
taken a first step toward bringing water 
pollution under control. 

The Nation today faces an ironic para- 
dox, in that as the various areas of the 
country are increasingly developed, 
water pollution tends to increase—even 
though the greater the density of popu- 
lation, the more important an adequate 
supply of clean water becomes. 

In the light of these facts, I introduce 
into the Recorp today an editorial from 
the New York Times of July 3, 1961, 
which carries the timely reminder that 
the first step which has been taken by 
Congress, giant step though it may be, 
is still only a first step: 

A STRONGER ATTACK ON POLLUTION 

A stepped-up Federal program to help the 
State combat water pollution for the next 
6 years has now been agreed on by both 
Houses of Congress. 

- Controversy over the program has revolved 
basically around the question whether water 
pollution is properly a task for the States 
or the Federal Government. But the increas- 
ing load of pollution in our streams and 
coastal waters makes this argument aca- 
demic. The seriousness of the situation was 
dramatized recently by the spread of infec- 
tious hepatitis cases traced by health author- 
ities to the eating of raw clams taken from 
the sewage-polluted waters of New Jersey’s 
Raritan Bay. » 

Certain aspects of the pollution problem 
clearly can be handled only by the Federal 
Government because of the interstate nature 
of many waters and of much of our indus- 
trial economy. As for getting the job done, 
there is urgent need for more vigorous ac- 
tion by both the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernments. 

The new law authorizes additional grants 
to cities to stimulate the building of sewage- 
treatment works, speed up research on waste- 
disposal problems, and permit a Federal 
crackdown on recalcitrant polluters in navi- 
gable streams as well as in waters defined 
as “interstate.” It will also authorize larger 
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grants to help State and interstate agencies 
build up their own programs. But it is still 
only the authorization law; it carries no 
funds. 

Having mapped a more effective campaign 
against the pollution menace, Congress must 
now provide the funds to make it work. The 
necessary appropriations should be granted 
without delay. 


Is Business Being Antagonized? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, free enter- 
prise and a healthy economy go hand in 
hand, and therefore a favorable busi- 
ness climate means more production, 
more jobs, and higher living standards 
for everyone. This is an economic fact. 

Consequently, whatever the Govern- 
ment does which will affect the busi- 
ness climate, and therefore the econ- 
omy, is of extreme importance and ought 
to be watched carefully by every Mem- 
ber of Congress, every businessman, and 
every citizen. 

I have been watching the actions of 
this administration with regard to creat- 
ing a favorable business climate, and I 
have been appalled at the attitude taken 
by some of the Federal agencies re- 
cently. David Lawrence, in a recent 
column, points out this attitude in 
several important incidents. I would 
like to draw it to the attention of my 
colleagues by inserting it in the REcorD 
at this point: 

Is Bustness BEING ANTAGONIZED?—FEARS 

VoIceD AS TO EFFECT ON ECONOMY OF 

ACTIONS AT FRINGES OF ADMINISTRATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Fluctuations in the stock market are not 
the only sign of apprehension in the busi- 
ness world. Lately there have been many 
private expressions among businessmen to 
the effect that, if President Kennedy him- 
self realized the hostility and antagonism 
which his lieutenants are stirring up in the 
business world, he would be amazed. The 
administration’s behavior in virtually ostra- 
cizing the Business Advisory Council, which 
has served the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce for many years, is a case in point. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the view- 
points being expressed by businessmen is 
one that appeared in a memorandum pri- 
vately circulated recently in different parts 
of the country by a trained observer. It 
was given in the form of advice to investors 
with respect to the business outlook, and 
was not intended in any way for publica- 
tion. But excerpts from it did get into 
print, and here are some of them: 

“I would like to call to your attention 
a series of developments in the political area 
which gives me cause for great concern in 
respect to the intermediate-term outlook for 
business, and particularly for the vitality of 
this recovery. 

“This development is the apparent antag- 
onistic attitude of certain of those in the 
administration in Washington toward busi- 
ness—particularly large corporate business. 
My concern is not based on specific or overt 
statements or actions of the President him- 
self, but rather is based on developments at 
the fringes of the administration. 
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“Adding up the evidence which has ap- 
peared on the fringes produces a suggestion 
that some of those in the administration 
really do not know fully what makes our 
economic clock tick. 

“If this is so, the unfavorable implications 
for the economy, for the stock market and 
for the investor cannot be overlooked and 
must be weighed fully in our policy think- 
ing. 

“Some of the areas which give rise to con- 
cern about the administration’s attitudes to- 
ward the business and economic community 
are these: 

“Appointments to the Federal Power Com- 
mission and to the Interior Department to 
date have included a number of men with 
demonstratable bias in favor of public power 
development. The regulated service indus- 
tries—electricity, gas, communications, and 
transportation—have made a major contribu- 
tion to the economy over a period of many 
years. 

“About $1 of every $4 of business capital 
expenditures this year will be made by these 
industries. Appointment of men to key reg- 
ulatory positions who are unfriendly to in- 
vestor-owned utility enterprises raises serious 
questions, 

“Developing administration attitudes to- 
ward business as expressed in a number of 
perhaps minor but increasingly frequent ac- 
tions deserve careful watching and, in fact, 
careful present appraisal. 

“Among these are the point of view ex- 
pressed by Lee Loevinger, new head of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, who was very critical of the size 
of American Telephone & Telegraph and 
made the positive assertion that the public 
service had suffered as a result of the com- 
pany’s size and activities. Here perhaps is 
the best technical service and best progress 
of any industry in the country. 

“Then there is the granting of $60-odd 
millions in loans to electric-power coopera- 
tives in southern Indiana at a rate of 2 
percent. In the same category is the ‘bludg- 
eoned’ decree signed by the four electrical 
equipment manufacturers not to hurt com- 
petition by selling at low prices. 

“Then there is the threat of the Federal 
Communications Commission—almost a sec- 
ond punishment or a blackmailing effort— 
to revoke or reconsider the television licenses 
of any company that had been found guilty 
in the previous illegal allocation of mar- 
kets. 

“In short, I can see a trend of attitude and 
thinking and action on the fringes of this 
administration—perhaps already reaching 
well into it or perhaps ultimately reaching 
well into it—that can be highly disturbing 
to the American economy and to business 
recovery and the ability of future business 
levels to handle the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

“It seems to me that this is the result 
of either one of two things: 

“1. There is no understanding on the part 
of many people around the administration 
as to what makes the economy tick, or— 

“2. There is a determined effort on the 
part of some to make it necessary for the 
Government ultimately to occupy and take 
over a far larger segment of responsibility— 
a trend toward a more socialistic state.” 

While the foregoing sums up the attitude 
also of many other observers of Washington 
affairs who are concerned with the economic 
outlook, some of. the same ideas are being 
expressed in congressional circles. Many 
Members of Congress are shaking their 
heads, and in talking privately, they express 
deep concern about the business outlook. 
For many weeks now, the tone of nearly all 
public statements has been optimistic, and 
it has been insisted that an economic recov- 
ery is underway. 

Unquestionably, the country is recovering 
from the recent recession. What concerns 
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many of the observers is not what might 
happen in the way of an upturn in the next 
few months, but whether a deep recession 
might be taking place in 1962—an election 
year. This, of course; would hurt the Demo- 
cratic Party, whereas a consistent boom 
would naturally help the party in power. 





A Floridian Gave Ice to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
impressed with the fact that All Florida 
magazine, a supplement to the Pensacola 
Journal and other newspapers, has pub- 
lished an account of the work of Dr. 
John Gorrie at Apalachicola, Fla., more 
than 100 years ago. He gave to the world 
the process for the artificial manufacture 
of ice, one of the greatest boons to hu- 
manity of all time. I attach herewith 
that account for reproduction in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A FPLorImpIAN GAVE ICE TO THE WORLD 
(by Blanche S. McKnight) 


His patients, burning with tropical fevers, 
writhed in agonizing heat. 

If only, thought Dr. John Gorrie, there 
were some way of cooling these stifling hos- 
pital wards and giving some solace to the 
fever victims. 

But this was over 100 years ago, in Apa- 
lachicola, and there was not even any ice 
available. Dr. Gorrie decided to try to find 
a@ way to artificially produce coolness. He 
began building machines, and by 1844 he 
was successful in mechanically cooling two 
rooms in his home-that he used for hos- 
pital purposes. A year later his machine 
was producing 8-inch blocks of ice. 

Then, on May 6, 1851, he obtained patent 
No. 8080, and this Florida physician became 
the first man in the United States to patent 
@ successful ice making machine. 

Dr. Gorrie, born in the West Indies, reared 
in Charleston, S.C., and graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, settled in Apalachicola in 1833. At 
that time, Apalachicola was the busiest port 
in Florida, the outlet for all the cotton 
grown on rich plantations in the Chattahoo- 
chee River Valley. The town was a mecca 
for rich cotton brokers, land speculators, 
diplomats—and for many a rendezvous with 
death. Malaria was prevalent, and out- 
breaks of tropical fevers were common— 
fevers brought in by seamen from far tropi- 
cal ports. 

Dr. Gorrie was a harassed man, making 
wearisome rounds in the broiling Florida sun 
from the humble homes of the poor and 
Negro slaves to the Mansion House where 
the rich cotton brokers and consuls lived, 
then on to the Marine Hospital to care for 
sick seamen. After each visit he must have 
felt more helpless. “If only I had ice to 
make my patients more comfortable and to 
cool the hospital rooms, then I might do 
something,” he said and wrote his friends 
many times. 

To him plenty of ice was the most needed 
agent in the South, but it was the most diffi- 
cult to obtain. All ice had to come from the 
North by wagon train or by sailing ship. 
But ships were uncertain. If they did arrive, 
the cost was almost prohibitive, 50 cents to 
$1 per pound. 
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The fact that Dr. Gorrie was neither engi- 
neer nor physicist did not deter him when 
he had decided to try to create artificial 
coolness. In his early experimentation, he 
built a device to hold buckets of ice sus- 
pended from the ceiling over which a cur- 
rent of air was passed. By some freak, a 
piece of ice was formed. This turned him 
to developing a machine for producing ice. 
After several years of efforts he completed, 
in 1850, the first truly practical model of his 
mechanical icemaking machine. 

The first person he told about his inven- 
tion was his close friend, Dr. A. W. Chap- 
man, distinguished botanist-physician of 
Apalachicola. 

Dr. Chapman was impressed but not con- 
vinced. “Have you found a way to freeze all 
your patients,” he jokingly asked. 

“Not exactly,” replied Gorrie, then added, 
“IT have made ice.” 

“The hell you have,” exclaimed Chapman. 

“No,” said Gorrie, “this has nothing to do 
with hell; on the contrary, if I succeed, I'll 
lower the temperature of even that torrid 
clime.” 

Another friend, Monsieur Rosan, French 
consul at Apalachicola, learned of Gorrie’s 
achievement. After seeing the machine in 
operation, Rosan persuaded the inventor to 
give a public demonstration at the Mansion 
House for the banquet to be held July 14, 
1850, in celebration of France’s Bastile Day. 
The celebration was to be a notable gather- 
ing of all the important persons in the port 
and surrounding area. 

Of keen interest was the fact that M. 
Rosan had promised his guests that there 
would be ice to cool the wines served at the 
dinner. Indeed, he had wagered a case of 
champagne that there would be ice. For 
days preceding the event there was consid- 
erable badinage and betting about it among 
the townsfolk, who made daily trips to the 
waterfront to look out for the long overdue 
ice ship. It did not come. Rosan smilingly 
covered all wagers. As the guests assembled 
in the great dining room on the appointed 
day, they saw on a side table a mysterious 
contraption. No one saw any ice. A hushed 
silence reigned. Then the French consul 
sprang to his feet and announced: “This is 
the day when France began giving her peo- 
ple what they wanted, so if my guests want 
ice they shall have it, even if to feed them, 
we work a miracle, only this time it is an 
American who has worked our miracle.” As 
he sat down four waiters entered, each 
proudly carrying a silver tray on which 
rested a large cube of ice. 

Dr. Gorrie’s invention was proclaimed 
throughout the South as the beginning of a 
new and wonderful industry. But from New 
York and New England, where the cutting of 
natural ice was a profitable business, came 
ridicule. A New York daily commented: 
“There is a crank down in Apalachicola, Fla., 
who claims that he can make ice as good as 
God Almighty.” 

Neither Dr. Gorrie nor his friends were 
wealthy. When the inventor sought capital 
to commercially develop his machine, he was 
turned down at every hand. Four years after 
patenting his device, ill and brooding over 
his failure to obtain money, Dr. Gorrie died. 

Recognition of Dr. Gorrie’s gift to the 
world has been scant in published works. 
In 1900, a monument to him was erected in 
Apalachicola. In 1914, a marble statue of 
him (one of two presented by the State of 
Florida) was unveiled in Statuary Hall in the 
National Capitol in Washington. 

The John Gorrie Memorial Museum, dedi- 
cated in 1957, contains exhibits of the Florida 
humanitarian. Many of his original draw- 
ings, manuscripts, and the first working 
model of his ice machine were destroyed by 
invading Federal troops during the Civil 
War, but a replica of the original model can 
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be seen in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 

At the 1935 meeting of the Southern Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. Gorrie was eulogized by 
the principal speaker not only for his inven- 
tion but also for his dedication to alleviating 
the suffering of man. 

And today, we pay unconscious tribute to 
him every time we tinkle the ice in a tall, 
frosted glass or take refuge in the coolness 
streaming from an air conditioner. 








New York-Montreal Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Representative Ropert T. Starrorp, of 
Vermont, and I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Public Works Appropria- 
tions to express our interest in an appro- 
priation which will enable the Army 
Engineers to complete the survey and 
preliminary studies of a water route 
from New York to Canada. 

In line with this proposed water route, 
I would like to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following let- 
ter which I received from William Lath- 
rop Rich, chairman of the committee 
for the New York-Montreal Seaway, in 
support of this survey: 

THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
NEW YorK-MONTREAL SEAWAY, 
New York, N.Y., July 4, 1961, 
Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN: with respect to the 
proposed New York-Montreal Seaway, why 
can’t we get the facts and put an end ‘to 
the current statements on costs of updat- 
ing the 1937 survey and the “gestimates” 
that are being passed around. 

There is only one sound way that any- 
body, and I mean anybody, can give a firm 
estimate and that way is to base it upon 
facts and those facts, with relation to this 
proposed seaway, can only be secured by 
having the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
update the 1937 survey. 

There have been such great changes and 
advances made in engineering and in con- 
struction practices that the 1937 survey 
cannot provide any gage as to the present- 
day costs and time for construction that 
to use any of the 1937 data, to Judge present- 
day possibilities, would be like comparing 
work done by the pick-and-shovel method 
of that period with the present-day earh- 
moving practices and ways of construction. 

The authorization for making the new 
survey was approved by Congress in 1958 
but the actual work of doing the survey 
has been held up by our State Department, 
awaiting for an expression of interest only 
from the Canadian Government. 

Why dces and has Canada held back that 
expression of interest and will only admit 
that the proposal for a New York-Montreal 
waterway is under continuing study. 

As I have queried often enough, what are 
the causes or reasons why the Canadian 
Government will or cannot come out and 
state its causes or reasons for holding back 
any show of interest in this proposed water- 
way—no commitments asked or required. 
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One explanation, that on the face of it, 
cannot “hold water” is that the Canadian 
part of the survey would cost $100,000, when 
this waterway, after modernization, will wipe 
out an annual loss to Canadian citizens of 
about $600,000, caused by spring flooding of 
the Canadian area around Lake Champlain, 
including the flooding of about 45,000 acres 
of productible land, that does not dry out in 
time to be cultivated. 

The statement, that is attributed to Maj. 
Gen. William F. Cassidy, U.S. Army, Civil 
Works Director and furnished Senator WIL- 
LIAM L. Prouty, of Vermont, that the Amer- 
ican part of the survey would cost $950,000, 
is one of those inaccurate “gestimates” that 
may contribute to the hesitation of the Cana- 
dian Government to give out any statement 
related to this proposed waterway except that 
it is under continuing study. 

That figure of $950,000 was first stated 
publicly by Mr. Romuald P. Hulubowicz, 
of the Port of New York Authority, in his 
address before the chamber of commerces of 
the Province of Quebec in Montreal on De- 
cember 7, 1960. It was so at variance with 
the figure of $300,000 that the U.S. Army 
Engineers had given me in New York City in 
1958 that I made no comment at that time, 
but, upon my return to New York City, I 
went directly to the Army Engineers there, 
to find out which figure was correct. 

I put it up to them to set me straight and 
at the same time I confronted them with 
the statement from the Canadian Cabinet 
engineer to the effect that he could update 
the Canadian part of the survey for $100,000 
and complete his part in 1 year’s time. 

Upon being confronted with that Cana- 
dian engineer’s statement, the admission was 
made that they had supplied Mr. Hulubo- 
wicz with the figure of $950,000 and an esti- 
mated time required to make the complete 
survey of 6 years. 

The final upshot of the conference was 
that they finally admitted that the larger 
figure and the longer time required estimate, 
was given to cover all possible contingencies 
and that they, the U.S. Army Engineers, 
could also update the 1937 survey in 1 year 
and for much less money. How short a 
time in which they would be required to 
make the survey would control the amount 
of money required for the job. 

All of which illustrates how necessary it 
is to have current facts about this proposed 
waterway and they can, as I have repeatedly 
stated, only be made available by having the 
updating of the 1937 survey made at once. 
All of us, with current facts, pro and con, 
wili know the real situation. 

We are aware that some interests his- 
torically are always against waterways for 
commercial use, as they represent competi- 
tion but, when it can so easily be proven, 
that when any region is opened up and pros= 
pers economically and financially, all means 
of transportation prosper and get new busi- 
ness. 

Last but not least, again, Why are the 
waterways of the eastern parts of our two 
countries neglected, while the western parts 
of our countries receive all the moneys that 
are needed for improvement? Again, the 
Columbia River Basin is to be improved, 
during the next 10 years to the tune of $3 
billion by the United States and Canada to- 
gether, and that figure does not include what 
moneys that Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, US. 
Under Secretary of the Interior, pointed out, 
that the United States had $3.5 billion in- 
vested in water projects on the Columbia 
River to date. 

If the Canadian Government, as inferred 
in the newspapers, is financially embar- 
rassed at the present time, why can’t the 
United States bear the total cost of doing 
the job and get it done at once. An adjust- 
ment can be made with Canada at a later 
date. 
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Let’s get started and get the updating of 
the 1937 survey done now. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM LATHROP RICH, 
Chairman. 





Behind the Iron Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker; under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include a very interesting and illuminat- 
ing article written by one of our attor- 
neys in the District of Columbia on his 
trip to Poland: 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Vincent B. Welch) 


The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about in- 
ternational communism as it exists today in 
the satellite nations and to scare the day- 
lights out of you with respect to the possi- 
bility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 

This summer, together with a client of 
mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
saw had an effect on me that I hope this 
article will have on you. I started out on 
this trip as a complacent American: over- 
stuffed, like most Americans, with the ma- 
terial things of life, myopic because of my 
closeness to my Own work and a busy sched- 


ule, only vaguely familiar with the activities © 


of the Communist world in recent years, and 
only mildly curious to view personally this 
somewhat interesting political creature. 
Within 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 
to see to scare me virtually to death, and 
I think the only reason I stayed there for 
8 more days was that I was in somewhat of 
a State of hypnotized amazement. 

In recent years, friends of mine have vis- 
ited Russia and its satellite nations, includ- 
ing Poland, as typical American tourists and 
have returned to tell me about their inter- 
esting trips and the good times they had. I 
only wish they had had an opportunity to be, 
as I was, in the company of an individual 
who not only himself speaks fluently, as flu- 
ently as he speaks English, all Slavic lan- 
guages, including Russian and Polish, but 
also had several non-Communist friends in 
Poland who could reveal some of the true 
facts about Poland today. I wish that those 
American tourists had stayed at hotels which 
Americans don’t frequent and had spent the 
majority of their time learning, as we did, 
what really goes on behind the Iron Curtain, 
rather than wasting their time and money 
on guided tours, which have only the dual 
purpose of extracting American currency and 
deceiving the Western World. If they had 
been fortunate enough to have visited the 
Communist satellite nations in this fashion 
they would have long ago felt compelled to 
write such articles as this themselves, and 
I wouldn't find myself driven by the urgency 
of the situation to try to help wake up 
America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper re- 
porters, but nothing in those articles did 
anything to disturb me particularly. I don’t 
know what Poland they were describing, but 
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they couldn’t have seen the same country I 
did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn’t done Poland any particular harm; (b) 
in reality, communism has done Poland some 
good, and Poland is now enjoying a degree 
of prosperity; (c) on the international po- 
litical plateau, Poland leans neither to the 
East nor to the West, or, perhaps, only slight- 
ly to the East; (d) the Polish people like or 
at least don’t dislike the people of the West; 
and (e) in the event of international conflict 
between the East and the West, Poland could 
be counted on to rise up against communism 
or at least to be of definite advantage to the 
West by organizing a strong underground 
movement. Such ideas, I can assure you, 
should be regarded as pure propaganda and 
rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people 
individually like the people of the West, or 
at least don’t dislike them, is completely in 
error. They thoroughly despise us, par- 
ticularly the Americans. Based on my expe- 
rience, an American traveling around Po- 
land alone, not accompanied by party- 
traingd guides, is subjected to hostile glares 
and even to physical shoving around. For 
instance, porters carrying suitcases into ho- 
tels often purposely bang them against an 
American’s heels. Even if some of the Polish 
people did want to try to understand the 
people from the West who visit Poland, they 
are barred by law from speaking with them, 
unless they are assigned or specifically per- 
mitted to do so. The failure to abide by 
this regulation almost inevitably means sub- 
sequent interrogation and possible punish- 
ment. I personally made a concerted effort 
to get some Polish people to talk with me 
one evening at a restaurant night club in 
which there were approximately 200 Polish 
people. My efforts for 3 or 4 hours resulted 
in one person grunting some kind of a hello, 
and he had obviously had too much to 
drink. The fact is, they don’t like us, and 
even if they might if they had the opportu- 
nity to know us as individuals, they aren’t 
going to get that opportunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 
poverty. Their average monthly take-home 
pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low it 
wouldn't cover the cost of two pairs of shoes, 
even discounting the more basic necessities 
of survival, such as a place to live and some- 
thing to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ pay to 
buy a cheap suit, of clothes. We gave a 
Polish friend an old wornout suit, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the remain- 
der of our visit. The people are allocated 9 
square meters of living space apiece, if you 
can call the hovels in which they live living 
space. A typical bathroom also serves as the 
kitchen and isn’t as large as the smallest 
American bathroom. Most of what we 
would regard as the necessities of living are 
unavailable, even if the money could be 
found with which to buy them. For exam- 
ple, we searched for hours in Warsaw before 
we could locate a can of grapefruit juice. It 
was a rusty, beat up article which would 
never be on the shelf of a store in the U.S.A. 
The price was approximately double its cost 
in America, which perhaps explains its lack 
of supply, since the Polish people simply 
can’t afford to buy it. Meatless Mondays 
and innumerable horsemeat shops further 
illustrate the lack of basic food supplies in 
the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward 
communism, over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy, through dedication, brainwashing, 
or abject fear. The young people are vir- 
tually all dedicated Communists or Com- 
munists in spirit, simply because that’s all 
they have ever been taught. For 15 years, 
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Russia has seen to it that the young have had 
an opportunity to learn only communsim 
and its alleged benefits. The middle-aged 
Polish people have been brainwashed and 
thoroughly so. This has resulted in their 
conversion to communism by the millions 
or their submission to and compliance with 
communism through terror. Only among 
the old does any trace of the old Poland 
exist, and only in this group is there much 
opposition to communism. The communis- 
tic theory in this instance is that it makes 
no difference how the old people feel be- 
cause they will soon be dead, and, therefore, 
they will soon be no problem, or that in 
any even they wold be relatively valuless to 
the West in an international conflict. 

It might be asked why there has been such 
a high degree of conversion to communism 
in Poland if the people live in a state of 
poverty and fear. One of the principal rea- 
sons is that the people are thoroughly con- 
vinced that international communism will 
eventually dominate the world, and in their 
minds it is only a question of how soon this 
will happen. In short, they want to be on 
the winning and not the losing side, believ- 
ing that they will somehow benefit from this 
position and that their living conditions will 
be superior to those of the people in the 
conquered Western World. In addition, they 
believe that the Western World has much 
of the wealth today in life and that somehow, 
when this is seized, it will be distributed to 
their advantage. But whatever the reasons 
are, it is manifest that as a people they 
have become converted to communism. 
Therefore, it would appear to be utterly 
ridiculous for the Western World to engage in 
@ game of giveaway to people who are on 
the other side and thoroughly dislike us, 
such as this country’s recent $130 million so- 
called economic gift to Poland which can 
only go in one way or another right into the 
party coffer. 

If communism means what we saw in Po- 
land, it means a division of most of the 
wealth among something less than 2 percent 
of the population, comprised mostly of top 
party members and officials. The rest of the 
nation shares what is left, but it is difficult 
to share on any acceptable or tolerable basis 
virtually nothing. This isn’t what interna- 
tional communism purports to be, but what 
certainly is in practice. The party builds 
modern buildings for the party but virtually 
no houses or apartments for the people, and 
the people themselves can’t afford to build 
them. A recent photograph in one of the 
most prominent American newspapers pur- 
ported to show a typical modern Warsaw of- 
fice building. The catch was that this was 
the Communist Party headquarters, and it’s 
the only building like it in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 
instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 
where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected at 
any moment what they’ve been afraid of for 
years. Waiters in restaurants trembled so 
much that they often couldn’t pour coffee in 
my cup without spilling some into the saucer. 

As one individual told us, you can’t live 
in Poland for 2 years without having a nerv- 
ous breakdown. It is a common experience 
for people to hear a knock on the door down 
the hall of their apartment house in the 
middle of the night, then departing foot- 
steps, and later, the next day or so, suddenly 
realize that their neighbor is no longer 
around, But no one dares ask where he went, 
even if he is never seen again. They know, 
however, that he has either been extermi- 
nated or sent to a work camp. 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of families spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by the experience of a 


Polish acquaintance of ours who went to Po- 
land this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to New 
York on the same plane with us, and he 
informed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out 
on the preceding day that his brother was 
the spy assigned to his own family. His 
staring straight ahead for 914 hours on the 
return flight without saying a word to any- 
one said a lot more than words could ever 
have. 

Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistic force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 
pressed. The Catholic churches are being 
heavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we visited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary,order 
to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 
ally every hour of the day. During week- 
days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only half full, with those attending 
being mostly old people. Eventually, if the 
party officials are successful in their plans, 
and they probably will be, there won’t be any 
churches open in Poland. 

Although most visitors to Poland don’t 
realize it, their hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freely is on 
the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one is within 
listening distance. To seek information 
about the Communist world or the Com- 
munist way of living which might be of 
some advantage to the West is one of the 
most dangerous things a visitor can do. I 
hadn’t been in Warsaw 24 hours before the 
agent assigned to me made the first direct 
and open contact. A whisper in my ear by 
an old Polish man of the word “policja” (po- 
lice) put me on guard in my subsequent con- 
versations with this individual. The agent 
knew my whereabouts at all times, and if I 
failed to keep an appointment with him at 
@ particular place and time, within 15 
minutes thereafter he would appear where I 
was, completely unannoyed at my standing 
him up. I purposely did this several times 
to test his actions. Turning over the name, 
address, telephone number, and picture of 
this itfdividual to Army intelligence upon my 
return gave me at least some sense of satis- 
faction. 

To illustrate further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were 
exposed to communistic propaganda ad 
nauseam by two individuals, one a writer 
and one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer 
only 2 days before in our presence at the 
monastery was telling anticommunistic 
jokes and laughing uproariously at any 
funny remarks about communism. An- 
grily, and with insulting remarks, we finally 
left these two individuals only to be called 
2 days later by the dentist and pleasantly 
invited to dinner. I wondered why we were 
receiving this pleasant invitation in the 
light of our attitude when we last left 
them, until it was revealed during the latter 
part of the conversation that they knew we 
had been to the U.S. Embassy the day before 
and precisely with whom we had talked for 
several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind 
is at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, I 
was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an ob- 
vious waste of time for an attorney to de- 
fend an alleged criminal when the individual 
has been adjudged guilty and the sentence 
prescribed before the trial even starts. 
When I inquired about such matters as the 
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negotiation of contracts, he stated that you 
don’t negotiate contracts in Poland—~you 
sign them as drafted by the party officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won be- 
cause of their determination during and af- 
ter the June 1956 bread and freedom revolt 
of the Polish workers, is definitely at an end. 
Gomulka has returned to the fold and to 
the orthodox communistic thinking and do- 
ing. He has denounced the West in no un- 
certain terms. He was the first to congratu- 
late Khrushchev on his stand at the summit 
and sided with him through the Polish press 
in a subsequent violent denunciation of the 
West, particularly the United States. Re- 
cent United Nations votes only serve to con- 
firm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Soviet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be a Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Polish Army and 
Navy officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
Army is becoming completely Russian domi- 
nated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accomp- 
lished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in this 
period. However, communism swept through 
East Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East Germany people are more dedicated - 
to communism than are the Russians. In 
the Communist world, the East Germans are 
considered comparable to the Red Chinese 
in their dedication to communism, and Rus- 
sia is as much afraid of a premature inter- 
national move on their part as on the part 
of the Red Chinese. Is the same thing going 
to happen in the rest of Europe, in Africa, 
in what remains of the free Orient, in Cuba, 
and in parts or all of Central and South 
America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dag- 
gerish, let me add that all of the basic facts 
recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, condi- 
tions in other satellite nations are worse. 

If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the 
world by international communism would 
not exist. But they don’t see it; and they 
won't see it; and, therefore, like myself be- 
fore my trip to Poland, they won't under- 
stand it. 

I don’t know what ought to be done now 
about the Commuist threat to the world, but 
I’m going to try to find out, and you should 
too. I am certain that an increased military 
budget is impefative, but this would appear 
to be only part of the solution. I am also 
personally convinced that educating the 
American people to this immediate threat 
is even more important. There must be some 
people in the United States who know what 
we ought to do, and there must be some 
statesmen in the United States who can 
lead us to do it. 

Every April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the preceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending, 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted if the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism. If that 
left me penniless, at least I’d be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free poor man and 
not a poor man who would have to live vir- 
tually 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks 
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a year, ‘in an atmosphere of fear, approach- 
ing, at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that I am not a professional writer. But, 


- for once in my life, I wish I were, because 


then I would be better able to express what 
I have tried to say here, and I would surely 
be able to convince you too to become an 
anti-Communist missionary, as I have. 





A Tribute to the Great State of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, “I’ve rel- 
ished T~bone steaks grown on the west- 
erm High Plains; I’ve journeyed far on 
gasoline mined from your rocky cliffs 
and canyons; and I have eaten of the 
‘staff of life’ from you—‘bread basket of 
the world.’’” ‘These descriptive words 
were written by Mrs. Ralph E. Shafer, a 
constituent of mine from Winfield, 
Kans., and won first place in the essay 
division in the sixth district competition 
of the Kansas Federation_of Women’s 
Clubs. Judging the competition, Dr. Fu- 
son of Kansas Wesleyan University com- 
mented, “Though obviously an expanded 
parallel to Carl Sandburg’s famous prose 
poem ‘Chicago,’ this rhythmic stimulat- 
ing essay, nevertheless, has enough body 
and vividness to win first place.” The 
essay, entitled “Kansas” was first pub- 
lished in the Winfield (Kans.) Daily 
Courier, Tuesday, June 20, 1961, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like now to proclaim throughout the land 
an essay- picture of my beautiful and 
bounteous State by inserting “Kansas” 
by Mrs. Ralph E. Shafer, into the 
REcORD: 

Grain grower of the universe, aircraft 
maker, raiser of livestock; petroleum miner 
and worldwide trader; hilly, flat, rolling; 
fiint hills, prairie, rangeland; exact center 
of our Nation; State of the sentinel sun- 
flower: 

They tell me you are unpredictable in 
weather, that anything can happen here, and 
I believe them, for I have witnessed slow 
death in drought years, as well as months 
of heavy flooding. Rain, sleet, hail and snow 
have fallen intermittently. 

True to your Indian Sioux name, “Kan- 
sas,” your swift or south wind shows itself 
in balmy breezes, or quite in contrast with 
tornadic torture. 

They tell me you are desolate and I admit 
it; that parts of you are almost as the 
desert, but I have viewed the gentle rolling 
eastern landscape; I’ve relished T-bone 
steaks grown on the western high plains; 
I’ve journeyed far on gasoline mined from 
your rocky cliffs and canyons; and I have 
eaten of the staff of life from you—‘“bread- 
basket of the world.” 

And they tell me you are selfish, but my 
reply is: We shared the buffalo, these past 
monarchs of the prairie, alike with white 
and red, until this native, shaggy bulk of 
meat and bone is practically extinct; pro- 
rated homesteads in this “land of famed 
Quivira”’; made distribution of petroleum 
gases; dispensed cement, coal, zinc, lead, salt, 
stone, clay and gypsum; appropriated wheat, 
corn, oats and ripened sorghums; allotted 
fatted beeves—Black Angus, Herefords, 
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Shorthorns—to markets of the world; divided 
mutton, wool; provided flax, soybeans, fruit 
and potatoes. 

Yes, these we’ve shared—and more—ben- 
evolence, I’d say—and unexcelled. 

You, kingly Kansas: Produced our 34th 
past President, this smiling Abilenean 
ruler; this 5-star world-famed general; 
brought forth our noted hatchet-hacker, 
Carrie Nation; that stormy antibooze cru- 
sader; birthed Atchison’s Amelia Earhart; 
celebrity in aviation; bore teacher-general, 
Frederick Funston near Iola, great hero of 
the Philippine campaign; brought into life 
a famous mural painter, John Steuart Curry, 
whose vivid oils portray the abolitionist 
John Brown, upon the walls of our State 
capital. 

In answer to the seeming scoffers who 
would berate our beautiful and bounteous 
State, I would reply: 

We bequeath to present population and 
to profound posterity—the peace of ever- 
lasting hills; Christ-centered churches in 
every city and community; the songs of 
yellow-breasted meadowlarks; the beauty of 
white-silver sycamores; the shelter of can- 
did cottonwoods; the rustic relics of Fort 
Larned and Fort Hays; the cool lucidity of 
lakes and rivers; the healing rays of Kansas 
sunshine; the military reservation of Fort 
Riley; the Singing Swedes of Lindsborg; the 
bygone, yet renewed, Boot Hill of famed 
Dodge City; the drastic dugouts of the Dal- 
ton gang; the covered wagons of Cimarron’s 
rough crossing; the carved-out Chisholm 
trail—now paved and international high- 
ways; the Santa Fe that did become a rail- 
road; the pancake race of England-Liberal 
renown; the Beech and Boeing aircraft of 
Wichita repute; religious colleges with 
spiritual and high scholastic ratings. . 

Show me another State with greater nat- 
ural resources—facilities that would exceed— 
whose parentage began before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock, for Coronado rode 
from Mexico to Central Kansas in 1541. 
Three centuries later, came William Becknell 
to open up the great trade route of 750 miles 
and of this trail called, Santa Fe—500 miles 
cut through our own State, Kansas; flinging 
Ahe territory open in 1854 came the Nebras- 
ka-Kansas bill, with signature from Franklin 
Pierce; and then on January 29, year 1861 
Kansas became a State—100 years ago to 
date—and we are celebrating this year— 
1961, as its centennial. 

Sunbonneted—Madonnas of the trail 
then, clubwomen of our farms and cities 
now, cowbooted—cowboys of the trail 
then, riders of the range and rodeos now, 
sweating, scooping, pasturing, manufactur- 
ing, educating, praying, legislating, toiling, 
under the heat of a Kansas sun: teachers, 
artists, governors, doctors, miners, masons, 
politicians, preachers, ee 
celebrating. 

Celebrating 100 years of stalwart statehood, 
proud to be grain grower, aircraft maker, pe- 
troleum miner, worldwide trader, jayhawkers 
manifesting love for their home on the range. 





Hon. Thomas C. Egan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great jurists of the Federal courts who 
lived in my district until he passed away 
last week, was the Honorable Thomas C. 
Egan. He and his family lived at 118 
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East Sedgwick Street in Germantown. 
His last public office was that of U.S. 
district court judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Prior public serv- 
ice included chairmanship of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Commission and member- 
ship on the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission. Before his elevation to the 
bench, Tom Egan, as he was affectionate- 
ly known, practiced law in Philadelphia 
County for many years. 

Judge Egan was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1894 at Shenandoah. He graduated 
from Georgetown University and re- 
ceived his LL. B. from the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School in 1921. He 
received honorary degrees from George- 
town University, LL. D., and from St. 
Joseph’s College, L.H.D. 

I have known Judge Egan for over 30 
years and in all that time have had the 
highest respect for him as a man, a law- 
yer, and as a judge. He was extremely 
friendly and pleasant to everyone. 
Philadelphia has lost an outstanding 
citizen. ‘The Federal courts have lost a 
great jurist. 





Well Remembered 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, as more 
time elapses since the untimely passing 
of my good friend, George Bender, 
former U.S. Senator from Ohio, people 
begin to remember many of the fine and 
helpful things he did through his long 
career of public service. 

As an example, all of us in the Cincin- 
nati area are looking to the completion 
of the Markland Dam and what it will 
do to help traffic on the Ohio River. A 
few remember the part that George 
Bender played in making Markland Dam 
a reality. 

Diek Thornburg, the capable editor 
of the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
and former Washington correspondent 
for the Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
who knew the Senator exceptionally 
well, in an article following the Sena- 
tor’s passing, discussed at length the 
part George Bender played. Mr. 
Thornburg concluded by saying: 

With all due respect for the man for whom 
the dam is named, maybe it should have 
been called the Bender Dam. 


A few days ago, the Raleigh Register, 
Beckley, W. Va., commented on George 
Bender. This editorial entitled “Well 
Remembered” follows: 

WELL REMEMBERED 


The late George Bender of Ohio was some- 
thing of a legend in politics while he lived. 

He was evangelistic in his enthusiasm. In 
the years he was in Congress, he is said to 
have run his office with a gay concern for 
his constituents that made the place seem 
like an around-the-clock USO establishment. 

His 1952 espousal of the presidential cause 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft brought 
Bender his greatest national notoriety. He 
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sung “I’m Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover” 
until his leather lungs gave out, and rang a 
cowbell so hard and long he eventually 
showed up in convention hall with a 
bandaged hand. 

At one ¢tage of his career, Ohio eliminated 
the at-large seat he heid in the U.S. House. 
Bender promptly announced for a district 
seat: 

‘They may abolish Congressmen at large 
but they’ll never abolish George Bender.” 

The political history books are not likely to 
abolish him, either. 


As I said, Mr. Speaker, as every day 
passes people will recollect incidents 
where they asked Bender’s help and got 
it. 





Living in the Right Hand of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, America 
has many faces presented by citizens of 
different sections and different States 
of our country. Recently Kansans pre- 
sented their face to a visitor from 
Greece, Mr. Angelos Terzajis, a play- 
wright who spent 2 weeks in the city of 
Emporia during the presentation of his 
English version of “Theophano,” a 
Greek drama. 

Upon returning to Greece, this play- 
wright wrote of his impressions of Kan- 
sas in Vima, a Greek newspaper. 
These impressions are also impressions 
of our Nation. Mr. Terzajis wrote that 
the real life in the United States has 
nothing to do with its big cities: 

Here in this blessed corner of the 
earth—Kansas—the air smells fresh with 
the fragrance of new mown hay. This 
peaceful city, which carries the name Em- 
poria, represents a quite different picture 
from what a European observer is accus- 
tomed to seeing in the European mosaic. 
Nothing crowded; no cement cities; here an 
endless park adorned with lovely dwellings 
which are charming and joyful; no fences 
separate neighbors; all things coexist in 
harmonious company. 

I am thinking of the ambiguous picture we 
have from our distance about life in America. 
In this blessed city where people sleep with- 
out locking their doors, where children leave 
their bicycles overnight on the grass, I recol- 
lect the idea we have of a country dominated 
by gangsters. This is the distortion of the 
windows, but it is also the bitter fruit of 
the many senseless pictures offered by Hol- 
lywood, * * * Not once, during my stay in 
Kansas, and it is hard to say how many I 
met, did I meet anyone displaying indiffer- 
ence, cynicism, and an affected polite- 
ness. * * * America is represented by the 
people of Kansas who look at you innocently 
and with faith. Here I met men and women 
who had never visited New York and, even 
more surprising, they do not intend or desire 
to do so. 

The truth is that this State offers to its 
people everything; namely, health, humani- 
tarian concepts of life, comfort, education, 
vitality, and peace. In this great State there 
is no feeling that you live hidden from God, 
but quite the contrary, in the right hand 
of God. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish that more visitors 
from the United States could come to 





Kansas to discover Americanism in its 
purest form, free from foreign ideologies, 
labor strikes, racial and segregation 
problems, and possessing an abundance 
of good clean fresh air which carries good 
clean fresh thoughts. Since this is our 
centennial year, it would be an ideal time 
for such a visit, and I suggest the fall 
when Kansas has its most delightful 
weather. 





Support for the Durham Rule 





EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time when superstition, ignorance, 
and fear dominated the thinking of 
mankind, sufferers from mental dis- 
orders were usually subjected to cruel 
tortures, exile, or death. 

As men slowly came to realize that 
these people were sick. and diseased, not 
under the spell of witches or in league 
with the devil, society’s attitude towards 
the treatment accorded to the mentally 
ill also changed. At first “mad” people 
were merely shut away from the world 
and confined in an asylum. Gradually, 
however, with the advent of psychiatry, 
people began to look towards curing 
those suffering from mental illness in 
order to enable them to successfully cope 
with the problems of society. An “in- 
sane” person, it was realized, could not 
be held responsible for his actions since 
they were the product of a diseased 
mind. Punishment, whether its aim 
was deterrent or corrective, was mean- 
ingless for these people. What was ob- 
viously needed was medical care. 

The courts of the District of Columbia, 
among the most forward-looking in the 
country, recognized this need and began 
to operate under its present rule, which 
states that— 

An accused person is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the prod- 
uct of mental disease or defect. 


This rule, set forth in Durham against 
United States, brings the test of criminal 


-responsibility into harmony with mod- 


ern medical knowledge concerning 
mental disorder. Our colleagues, Mr. 
Dawson, of Illinois, and Mr. CoHetan, of 
California, and I, so asserted in the 
minority report on H.R, 7052, which was 
unfortunately hastily passed by this 


body on June 26 of this year without any - 


debate. 

The minority views submitted with 
the report of the District of Columbia 
Committee set forth ample reasons for 
the defeat of H.R. 7052. Not only would 


- this bill, if adopted, fasten an obsolete, 


inadequate, and unjust standard of crim- 
inal responsibility on mentally defec- 
tive defendants in the District, but it 
would also deprive juries of the knowl- 
edge of psychiatric experts who are well 
qualified to testify regarding a defend- 
ant’s. mental health. One’s knowledge 
of right and wrong is a question of 
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morality separate from a person’s de- 
gree of sanity. 

Among the many informed people, 
eminent judges, legal commentators, and 
psychiatrists who share my opinions on 
this subject and who support the present 
Durham rule is Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, a mental institution maintained by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the trict of Co- 
lumbia. In an article in the spring 1961 
issue of State Government, entitled 
“Some Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal 
Responsibility,” Dr. Overholser states his 
preference for the Durham rule on the 
subject of the test of insanity in criminal 
cases. His learned discussion and views 
are a part of the reason why I opposed 
the bill to abolish the Durham rule. I 
wish that all of my colleagues had been 
able to see it before voting on this 
subject. 

The article follows: 

Some PsYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF CRIMINAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. D., L.H.D., 
LL.D.) 


One of the ancient principles of the crim- 
inal law is that unless a certain mental 
state (mens rea) coincides with a forbidden 
act, that act is not a crime. For many ven 
turies “insanity” has been 
negating criminal intent, but what p wets 
of mental disorder was to be so recognized 
has depended largely on the prevailing con- 
cepts of mental illness in general. With the 
widening public and legislative interest in 
psychiatry and its relation to behavior, it is 
not strange that we find in the legal litera- 
ture and in judicial decisions frequent refer- 
ences to the defense of insanity, and at least 
some readiness to reevaluate our concepis. 

Law and psychiatry deal with the be- 
havior of people, and thus it is that the 
psychiatric facts now known about behavior, 
particularly of the antisocial type, should 
be of interest to the legislator, the lawyer, 
and the judge, for the purpose both of better 
protecting society and of assuring justice to 
the accused. 

Although I speak for myself alone, I ven- 
ture to think that my views are reasonably 
in line with those of most psychiatrists. At 
any rate, I am fairly familiar with the legal 
and medical literature, and speak as weil 
from a long experience in dealing with courts 
and offenders. 


THE ROLE OF PSYCHIATRY 


Psychiatry is thus defined by Sir David 
Henderson, the dean of British psychiatrists: 
“Psychiatry is that branch of medicine which 
deals with those individuals who, from a 
combination of circumstances, constitutional 
or acquired, are unable to adapt themselves 
satisfactorily to their particular situation in 
life because of certain signs and symptoms, 
certain maladjustments which may or may 
not require treatment in the home, the 
school, the college, the factory, the clinic, 
nursing home or hospital.” 

Psychiatry has indeed gone far in the last 
half century, and is now long past the time 
when the principal interest of the psychia- 
trist was either in testifying in court or in 
sending to the “asylum” those who were 
“furiously mad.” We have learned nruch of 
the way the human mind operates, and sub- 
stantial advances have been made in the line 
of institutional and eattnnairel treatment of 

~mental disorder. 

The modern era of psychiatry begins with 
the work of Sigmund Freud. He demolished 
the idea that man is entirely a reasoning 
animal; rather, he showed that man does 
not live and act by reason alone. He dem- 
onstrated the driving force of emotion and 
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the, important and dynamic effect of un- 
conscious factors in behavior. The fact that 


the emotions may on occasion overcome 
sound judgment has long Veen recognized 
by the law in the “heat of blood” doctrine 
as affecting premeditation, but recognition 
of the importance of unconscious emotional 
tactors in the mental life has lagged in gen- 


eral acceptance. 


‘ 


This, however, is not to say that all con- 
duct is entirely predetermined. Man is 
capable, even thougli conditioned by what 
has gone before, of testing his impulses and 
desires by reality and of making decisions; 
the prospect of penalties for violation of the 
prevailing code of conduct is one of the 
elements of reality. Indeed, it is only be- 
cause there is determinism that rules of con- 
duct can be expected to have any effect, or 
that any sort of treatment for mental dis- 
orders can be helpful. It is far from the 
facts to accuse the psychiatrist of consider- 
ing the sick and the wicked equally free of 
blame. 

MIND, BRAIN, AND COMPLEXES 

What we generally term “mind” is an ab- 
straction, an inclusive word which signifies 
the sum total of the ways in which the in- 
dividual reacts as a whole in response to the 
stimuli, external and internal, which are 
constantly playing upon him. Mental ac- 
tivity, in other words, is merely one aspect 
ef biological functioning. The mind does 
not have a separate entity, nor does it exist 
in @ vacuum or somehow separately from 
the body. The various parts of the body 
are unified through the actions of the 
nervous system, the central organ of this 
system being the brain, a complicated struc- 
ture which receives the stimuli from the 
outside world as, well as from the body it- 
self; responds to these stimuli by motor 
phenomena of various sorts, and stores the 
various impressions which it has received. 
The phenomenon of storing these impres- 
sions is referred to as memory, a most im- 
portant function, by means of which the 
effects of training are accumulated and 
various associations set in motion; some of 
these associations at least appear to result 
in what is. known as logical thought. 


Damage to the brain may be expected to 
have an effect upon judgment and the other 
higher mental functions; this may be due to 
failure of development (a condition known 
as mental retardation or defect), or to ex- 
ternal injury, circulating poisons in the 
bloodstream, as from infection or drugs, 
and from degenerative changes due to tu- 
mor or arterial degeneration. Changes from 
any of these causes may be expected to bring 
about alterations, temporary or permanent, 
in the functioning of the individual—in his 
conduct, his judgment, his consciousness, 
and his ability to respond to stimuli; in 
short, in his mind. 

No two persons are born identically alike, 
and everyone starts life with his own con- 
stitutional makeup, of which the tempera- 
ment is a part. Everyone has varied expe- 
riences as he is growing up, many of them 
unique to him. Some of these are pleas- 
ant, some of them quite otherwise, but all 
have a bearing upon the development of his 
personality. No two persons have quite the 
same background of experiences, and thus 
we properly expect wide variations in the 
behavior of individuals. Furthermore, it is 
well demonstrated that impressions, expe- 
riences, and teachings, many of them con- 
sciously “forgotten,” are nevertheless stored 
in what is referred to as the unconscious. 
Unpleasant experiences may be repressed, 
yet especially under stress may come out in 
disguised forms such as phobias, tics, 
dreams, anxieties and various neurotic and 
even psychotic manifestations. These con- 
stellations, with a heavy emotional charge, 
are referred to as complexes, Everyone has 
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them; it is how one deals with them or how 
they deal with him that is important. 


SERIOUS DISORDERS 


In addition to the organic types of men- 
tal disorder, there are certain gross distor- 
tions of personality which we generally re- 
fer to as psychoses, notably schizophrenia, 
the depressions, and the involutional 
psychoses; the latter being those mental dis- 
orders occurring in the involutional period 
of life. In psychotic disorders, both or- 
ganic and those without known organic basis 
(sometimes called functional), there is usu- 
ally a considerable loss of contact with 
reality, or a marked elevation or depression 
of mood. It is of these types that people 
generally think when they use the words 
“mentally ill” or “insane.” 

There is another large group of mental dis- 
orders, however, known as the neuroses, in 
which the individual is usually in substan- 
tial contact with his environment. He may 
realize that he is not well, but he may at the 
same time suffer from various phobias, com- 
pulsions, obsessions, or dissociative states like 
hysterical amnesia. It is in these compulsive 
states particularly that we find what is some- 
times called irresistible impulse; kleptomania 
is an example. The so-called psychosomatic 
disorders are not of particular interest in the 
criminal law, although they often are of con- 
cern in tort actions, such as those involving 
“traumatic” neuroses. 

Another group of mental disturbances is 
classified in the official nomenclature of the 
American Psychiatric Association as person- 
ality disorders. This group includes, among 
others, the so-called psychopathic or socio- 
pathic personality. The sociopath is char- 
acterized by lack of aim and of foresight, a 
failure to profit by experience, impulsiveness, 
egocentricity, a lack of emotional rapport 
with others, and of sympathy, a general im- 
maturity and very little regulatory influence 
of intellect upon his behavior. A moderate 
proportion of criminals may fall in this 
group, and some very decidedly do so. The 
notion that there is a “mental abnormality 
manifested only by repeated criminal or oth- 
erwise antisocial conduct” is, however, un- 
psychiatric. There is no such entity, even 
though the proposed Model Penal Code of the 
American Law Institute purports to exclude 
in this manner persons with a diagnosis of 
sociopathic personality. There are many 
criminals who are not sociopaths, but the 
sociopath who comes into conflict with the 
law has numerous symptoms in addition to 
his antisocial behavior, and is, in short, a 
mentally sick man. 

Isaac Ray, the great American pioneer in 
medical jurisprudence, said many years ago, 
“Insanity is a disease and as is the with 
all other diseases the fact of its existence is 
never established by a single diagnostic 
symptom, but by the whole body of symp- 
toms, no particular one of which is present 
in every case.” The psychiatrist, whether ex- 
amining an alleged offender or a private 
patient in his office, will take into Considera- 
tion the entire body of symptoms and signs 
in an attempt to understand why the in- 
dividual conducts himself and feels as he 
does. For this purpose, several interviews or 
@ period of observation in a mental hospital 
may be necessary. 

TRADITIONAL TESTS OF INSANITY 


The two principal “tests” of insanity are 
the M’Naghten rule and the “irresistible 
impulse” test. The former was enunciated 
by the judges of England in 1843, and dealt 
solely with the cognitive element: To con- 
stitute a defense of insanity the defendant 
must not “know the nature and quality” of 
his act nor that what he was doing was 
wrong. This test is in force in almost all 
of the States, and in some instances has 
been embalmed in statutory form. The lat- 
ter test, enunciated by an Ohio court in 
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1834, recognizes the volitional element, or 
that of control; it is recognized in about 
19 States, usually as a qualification or sup- 
plementation of the M’Naghten rule. 

To the psychiatrist, the M’Naghten rule is 
particularly objectionable as being, unrealis- 
tic and moralistic, and completely out of 
tune with psychiatric knowledge. Many pa- 
tients in mental hospitals who by any prac- 
tical test would be considered “insane” have 
at least a glimmering and sometimes a strong 
sense of what is right or wrong. The test 
was attacked by legal and medical writers 
soon after it was laid down, and the litera- 
ture from then on is replete with criticisms 
of it. In spite, however, of all the psychia- 
tric progress of 118 years, it has proved it- 
self highly resistant to change. 

The “irresistible impulse” test, less wide- 
spread and psychiatrically somewhat less ob- 
jectionable, offers serious problems of proof. 
Both tests, however, err in selecting one ele- 
ment of the mental life as decisive. 

The proposed formulation of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute appears to me to be merely 
a combination in new verbal dress of the two 
preceding “tests,” speaking as it does of “‘ca- 
pacity to appreciate the criminality of the 
act” and the ability “to conform his conduct 
to the requirements of law,” and is open to 
the same objections as its antecedent “tests.” 
It is a fact of some interest that all three 
of the psychiatric consultants on the ad- 
visory committee of the Institute take ex- 
ception to the formulation. I must indeed 
confess to some doubts whether it is within 
the competence of the psychiatrist to pass 
on whether the accused has “adequate ca- 
pacity” to appreciate criminality or to con- 
form. I doubt, too, the wisdom of enacting 
any “tests” into law. When enacted, they 
become fixed and extremely difficult to 
modify, whereas there is presumably more 
flexibility in judieial interpretations, 

It is worth noting that all the “tests” 
were originally laid down by judges. As 
Chief Judge Biggs says in his dissent in 
Smith v. Baldi (192 F. 2d 540), in speaking 
of the judicial origin of the M’Naghten 
rule, “Perhaps it is not too much to think 


that it may be altered by. the same means.” 


RECOGNITION OF A GRAY AREA 


Both of the “tests” so far discussed, at least 
until the establishment of the New Hamp- 
shire rule in 1870 (St. v. Pike, 49 N.H. 399) 
and the Durham rule in the District of 
Columbia in 1954 (214 F. 2d 862), drew a 
sharp line of dichotomy between sane and 
insane, the latter implying total loss of rea- 
son. The law itself, however, in a number 
of States (about 20) has recognized that 
there is a “gray” area between the black and 
the white. I refer to the establishment of 
the so-called “sex psychopath” group. 

Although this group is not at all well- 
defined psychiatrically, the demand for leg- 
islation dealing with it arose as a result of 
public recognition of the fact that many 
persistent sexual offenders have shown 
themselves to be entirely unamenable to 
routine correctional treatment, that al- 
though they are not “insane” in the eyes of 
the law they are by reason of mental devi- 
ation not readily deterrable. Some of these 
offenders are sociopaths, more of them in 
my opinion are neurotic, but in any event 
the principle has been established that here 
is a group of something other than frankly 
“insane” persons, who should be dealt with 
by an indeterminate period of detention and, 
where possible, treatment; actually a fair 
proportion of these offenders are amenable 
to psychiatric treatement.' _ 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AND DURHAM RULES 


A new approach was signaled in the enun- 
ciation of the New Hampshire rule, which 


1See “Sexual Psychopath Statutes,” by A. 
H. Swanson, J. Crim. Law & Criminology; 
51:215. July, Aug. 1960. 
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holds that one is not criminally responsible 
for an unlawful act if it resulted from men- 
tal disease or mental defect. Judge Doe, 
who is responsible for this rule, arrived at 
his formulation after prolonged study, con- 
cluding as he did that the matter of the 
mental state of the offender is as much a 
matter of fact, not of law, as his presence 
at the scene of the crime. He held, too, that 
the law should not attempt to define dis- 
ease: “What is a diseased condition of mind 
is to be settled by science and not by law— 
disease is wholly within the realm of natural 
law or the law of.nature. The municipal, 
civil law established by men for human 
government, does not declare what is dis- 
ease of the mind any more than it declares 
what is disease of the lungs or liver.” The 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1954, apparently by somewhat differ- 
ent reasoning, arrived at a similar result in 
the Durham rule, namely that the proper 
test, if any, was whether or not the act 
was the product of mental disease or defect. 

From what I have already said it will be 
seen that the psychiatrist is interested in 
the very criterion outlined in the Durham 
rule, namely that of productivity. While 
being question under the rule he is speaking 
as a psychiatrist, and has full opportunity 
to outline the history, the development of 
the subject’s conduct, and the relationship 
of his mental disorder, if any, to the act 
with which the defendant is charged. The 
problem of causation of conduct is within 
the psychiatrist’s province, whereas the 
M’Naghten rule and the frame of reference 
in which the questions under that rule are 
asked pose a moral query which is not within 
his competence. 

CERTAINTY IS HARD TO FIND 


One of the charges made against the Dur- 
ham rule is that it is vague. Certainly the 
MecNaghten rule appears on the surface only 
not to be vague, although it is’ unsound. 
There have been many differing interpreta- 
tions, for example, of the seemingly simple 
words “nature and quality of the act,” and 
even of the word “wrong,” as used in the 
McNaghten decision. The assumed definite- 
ness of the rule is largely illusory. Chief 
Judge Simon Sobeloff well says, “What we 
ought to fear above all is not the absence 
of a definition but being saddled with a false 
definition.”? The fuller meaning of “prod- 
uct” as used in the Durham decision was 
clarified in the decision of Carter v. United 
States (252 F. 2d 608) as requiring that the 
mental disease or defect be decisive or criti- 
cal in bringing about the act. 

It is also alleged that the jury cannot 
arrive at a conclusion on so vague instruc- 
tions. This seems to me a specious argu- 
ment, for juries appear to-have very little 
difficulty in deciding, be their decision right 
or wrong, what is a reasonable man, what is 
due care, what is negligence, what is malice 
or premeditation, just as in other types of 
cases they seem to arrive at some concluSion 
about causation. Under the Durham rule, 
they can be given guidance-by full psychi- 
atric evidence. Certainty is an illusory vir- 
tue in any conclusions involving the be- 
havior of human beings, and this is recog- 
nized by the American Law Institute formu- 
lation of “substantial” or “adequate” ca- 
pacity. Very few things in this world are 
certain, and even the law does not demand 
more than a finding beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 


TOO MANY ACQUITTALS? 


Still another allegation against the Dur- 
ham rule is that it will increase the number 
of acquittals by reason of insanity. The 
number has increased to some extent; 
granted. From the date of the Durham de- 





? Amer. Bar Assn. J.; 41:793~—796, 877-879. 
Sept. 1955. 
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cision (July 1, 1954) through January 31, 
1961, 247 persons in the District of Colum- 
bia have been found not guilty by reason 
of insanity and committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in accordance with the statute, with 
increases particularly in the past 2 years 
(100 and 104 respectively). This statute 
(D.C. Codes 24-301) Suppl. VIII, 1960, passed 
in 1955 after the Durham decision, provides 
for mandatory commitment to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital until such time as the hospital finds 
and the court agrees that the offender has 
improved sufficiently to be released without 
danger to himself or others in the “reason- 
able future;” in such case he is entitled to 
a conditional release, or if he has recovered 
he is entitled to an unconditional release. 


Of these persons committed under this pro- - 


vision, 44 have been released uncondition- 
ally and an additional 21 conditionally; few, 
if any, of these persons have been returned 
to the hospital. Six others have been re- 
leased on writs of habeas corpus, meaning 
that the court has released the patient 
without the contemplated certification from 
the hospital. 

One fact which sometimes escapes atten- 
tion when acquittals by reason of insanity 
are being criticized is that in a substantial 
number of cases the period of confinement 
resulting has been far greater than if an 
ordinary sentence had been imposed. Sev- 
eral persons have been committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital after acquittal of such 
charges as threats, disorderly conduct, un- 
authorized use of automobile, or even drunk- 
enness. In spite of the trivial nature of 
the*charge, some of these persons have been 
found to be seriously ill mentally, and po- 
tentially dangerous. After all, if an indi- 
vidual is mentally ill and dangerous, it would 
seem to be to society’s advantage at least to 
keep him in custody until he can be released 
safely. I venture to estimate that on bal- 
ance the odds are in favor of a longer period 
of sequestration in hospital than if a sen- 
tence were being served. As for the sub- 
ject, he has the advantage of being given 
treatment for his mental disturbance if that 
is practical. When one considers the large 
number of criminal cases going through 
the courts of the District, it hardly seems 
that the public peace and safety have been 
very greatly threatened. The provision for 
mandatory commitment has been sustained 
by the Court of Appeals (Ragsdale v. Over- 
holser, 281 F. 2d 948), (1960). (For a more 
detailed study of the operation of the Dur- 
ham rule, the reader is referred to James 
Clayton’s article in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, June 1960, pp. 18— 
21.) 

SCOTTISH PRECEDENT 

A word may be said here in behalf of the 
Scottish and (now) English doctrine_ of 
“diminished résponsibility.” In 1957 the 
Homicide Act of Parliament provided in part 
that an offender shall not be convicted of 
murder “if he was suffering from such ab- 
normality of mind * * * as substantially 
impaired his mental responsibility for his 
acts and omissions in doing or being a party 
to the killing.” The doctrine thus recently 
adopted has been in force in Scotland for 
nearly 100 years. In practice, the principle 
has been employed in some American trials 
in lowering the grade of the offense,’ al- 
though it was specifically rejected (with 
three dissents) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Fisher case (328 US. 
463). To the psychiatrist, at least, there 
are gradations in responsibility. 


EFFECTS OF DURHAM 


In my opinion, the Durham rule was a long 
step forward and is working well. It has 
taken the psychiatric witness out of a strait- 


*A recent example is St. v. Padiila, 347 P. 
2nd. 312 (New Mexico, 1959). 
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jacket, it has given the juries an opportunity 
to be fully informed about the mental state 
of the offender, and it has been fair to the 
offender who is mentally deranged, while, at 
the same time, the public safety has not 
suffered. The rule, although for the pres- 
ent it stands unadopted by other jurisdic- 
tions, has been endorsed by many legal 
writers, and it is my hope as a psychiatrist 
that eventually other courts may follow the 
lead of New Hampshire and the District of- 
Columbia. 

As the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia said in the case of Stewart v. 
United States (247 F. 2d 42), “The rule laid 
down in Durham requires no different ex- 
amination by.the psychiatrist but only a dif- 
ferent examination of the psychiatrist by the 
lawyers. * * * {It} simply allows the 
psychiatrist to testify in terms of mental 
health or illness without being required 
necessarily to answer questions on what he 
may consider nonmedical topics such as 


“malice,’ ‘right and wrong,’ and ‘criminal in- 


tent.’ One of the purposes of the rule is to 
remove some of the ‘barriers to communica- 
tion between lawyers and physicians.’ It al- 
lows greater latitude for evidence which 
throws material light on ‘whether the ac- 
cused acted because of a mental disorder.’ ” 





Lake Garnett Grand Prix Sports Car 
Road Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 2, I had the very fine opportunity, 
indeed it was a real pleasure and privi- 
lege, to participate in the festivities re- 
lating to the Third Annual Lake Garnett 
Grand Prix Sports Car Races. 

Mr. Don Stith, president of the Lake 
Garnett Grand Prix Sports Car Racing 
Association, invited me to deliver a few 
remarks at the opening ceremony on 
July 2, and to have the honor of present- 
ing the Queen of the Races, Miss-Carole 
Harmon, a student at William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., with a bouquet of 
roses. Being a sports car racing fan, 
and one already familiar with the great 
event at Garnett, I was delighted to be 
able to accept Mr. Stith’s invitation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my greatest delight 
was to observe the races, and to see once 
again how wonderfully well the civic 
clubs and associations of Garnett, along 
with hundreds of individuals from Gar- 
nett and Anderson county, have co- 
operated to make this tremendous and 
spectacular event possible. 

Don Stith, whom I have alteady 
mentioned, the officers of the asociation, 
Frank Bennett, R. W. Farris, Arthur 
Hughes, Leonard McCalla, Jr., and 
Kenneth Crippin, and Race Chairman 
Ted.Brown deserve particular commen- 
dation for the dedicated effort they have 
shown in making the Lake Garnett 
Grand Prix the most notable sports car 
races in the Midwest, and equal to those 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Europe. 

Another factor, besides the hard and 
good work of the men just mentioned and 
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all of those who have anything to do 
with the races, which makes the Grand 
Prix the outstanding event that it is, is 
the fine quality of the race course. It is 
a true road course, a very rare course, 
and one that is acclaimed. the world 
over. 

I must repeat how delighted I was to 
be able to attend the Grand Prix—it 
was really invigorating. I take this 
opportunity to invite my colleagues to 
attend it mext year and see for them- 
selves what a thrilling experience sports 
car races are. 





“Brilliant” Suggestion for Colorful 
Currency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. The 
United States has long clung to the out- 
moded system of printing all denomina- 
tions of paper currency in the same color. 
Confusion and misunderstanding are 
often the result of mistakes made regard- 
ing the value of a bill handled by two or 
more people. 

The difficulties encountered in differ- 
entiating a $1 bill from a $5 bill would 
be easily overcome by adopting the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Elizabeth Rudel Smith, 
the Treasurer of the United States, to 
print paper currency in a different color 
for each denomination. 

I commend Mrs. Smith for her for- 
ward-looking, and colorful, suggestion 
and urge the enactment of such a 
measure. 

In support of such a measure I recom- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of July 6, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

Wur Onty GREENBACKS? 
The Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Rudel Smith, wants to print paper 
currency in a different color for each denom- 
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ination. Todoso would help those who have 
to put on their glasses to tell a “1” from a 
“5” or a “10” from a “20.” It would also 
be of immeasurable aid to those who have 
to handle large sums of currency. 

But Douglas Dillon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, opposes the idea and has askéd the 
President to back him up. We trust the 
President will show a little more imagination 
in this respect than Mr. Dillon and the Treas- 
ury. We are all on the side of Mrs. Smith 
from the point of view both of utility and 
esthetics. 

France, whose currency is far more beauti- 
ful than ours, uses color. So does Canada, 
ever since 1870—when paper money in 25- 
cent, $1, and $2 sizes followed the Confed- 
eration Act of 1867. Now there are nine 
two-color combinations for Canadian notes. 
The spectrum from $1 to $1,000 ranges 
through green, red, blue, purple, olive, 
orange, sepia, and rose pink. No Canadian 
ever hands out a $1,000 bill thinking it’s 
only $1. 

The late Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, started almost 
every one of her 18 terms in Congress by in- 
troducing a bill for differentiation of paper 
money by color. None was ever passed. 

Now Mrs. Smith is taking up the battle. 
We hope she sticks to her guns and wins— 
with flying colors. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


July 11, 1961 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOOUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall bé 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 


- plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 


not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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America in Today’s World—Address by 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, to 
Graduating Class of Suffolk University, 
Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “America in Today’s World,” de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] to the 
graduating class of Suffolk University, 
Boston, Mass. 

When I read excerpts from the speech 
in the New York newspapers, I was so 
struck by their character that I asked 
the Senator from Oregon for a copy of 
his speech. 

Senator Morse challenges both the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America to see to it that the alliance for 
progress brings economic freedom and 
sound progress to the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. His advice in this 
respect is excellent. 

However, I call attention to the basic 
theme of his speech, the theme that the 
United States will be effective in its in- 
ternational relations to the extent that 
it denies the temptation of expediency, 
and confirms the assurances of basic 
individual rights, guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

He points out further that the United 
States has the duty of assuring, to the 
largest extent possible, economic and so- 
cial opportunities for its people. 

It is a great speech, sound in its con- 
stitutional aspects, but also informed 
and illuminated by its spirit of human- 
ity and freedom. It reflects the mind 
and the free spirit of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

AMERICA IN TODAY’s WORLD—REMARKS OF 
SENATOR WAYNE MorsE, OF OREGON, AT 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, BOsTON, MAss., JUNE 
18, 1961 
Mr. President, faculty, graduates, parents, 

and friends of Suffolk University, the two- 
fold honor which Suffolk University has be- 
stowed upon me on this occasion fills me 
with humility. It.is always an honor—in 
fact, a trust—to have the privilege of making 
a@ commencement speech to a graduating 
class. But “my cup runneth over” by the 
double honor on this occasion of being the 
receipient of an honorary degree of doctor 
of juridical science. It is with deep feelings 
of appreciation that I express my sincere 
thanks to this graduating class and to the 
university for both these honors. 


A [ppendix 


The task of a commencement speaker is to 
say something to a graduating class that will 
serve to guide them in their journey beyond 
the walls of an educational institution. Yet 
as one who taught in such institutions my- 
self for over 20 years, I always take the view 
that the speaker cannot say anything in a 
few minutes that will improve upon what 
the teaching staff has done or has not done. 

So I would rather speak here simply to 
try to review and to put into perspective 
some of the conditions and problems with 
which I struggle as a national legislator and 
with which you, too, will have to struggle 
as citizens of your community, your State, 
your Nation, and your world. : 

Your commencement program committee 
suggested that this graduating class might 
be interested in my making a few comments 
on the subject of national security prob- 
lems and foreign policy developments in re- 
cent months. 

It is important to remember that events 
of each day in which we live are part of 
history. History, change, growth, evolution, 
and revolution did not stop on the date of 
the last printing of your history textbook. 
We live today in a world of as much tur- 
moil, unrest, progress, and decline as has 
ever occurred. ; 

When the members of this graduating class 
were being born, the United States had 
taken its place in the world as the foremost 
nation. Every other industrial country in 
the world was in shambles. 


Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia had lost millions of their people. 
Their factories and transportation systems 
were shattered. China was long since dev- 
astated by years of war and was in political 
and economic collapse. 

Of all these nations, only the United 
States was physically unmarked. As a re- 
sult, this generation of Americans came 
into a world where we were unchallenged. 
Many of us, and I include adults, too, came 
to think of the United States as a director 
and manager of world affairs, and felt that 
whenever something we did not like de- 
veloped in another nation, it was because 
someone in high office in the United States 
wanted it that way, or simply allowed it to 
happen. 

Yet, if anything should have been clear, it 
should have been that this unchallenged 
power of ours had to be temporary. And it 
was. Within 15 years, and with asssist- 
ance from us unparalleled in world history, 
the nations of Western Europe restored 
their economies. Our help was extended in 
equal amounts to the countries we had de- 
feated, Germany and Japan, and as a re- 
sult, both are again among the great powers 
of the world. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
ruined countries of World War II are more 
than thriving. The Soviet Union has, much 
to our dismay, surpassed the United States 
in at least a few of the dramatic and sensa- 
tional exploits of technical and scientific 
achievements. While we cannot be certain 
of what is going on in China, indications 
are that China, too, will soon have the sci- 
entific and engineering capacity to join the 
“nuclear club.” 

The results of this revival of the wrecks 
of World War II have caused many Ameri- 
cans to feel that it is all our own fault 
that we now have to many rivals in the 
world, both in the military sense and in 
the economic sense. 






I do not share that view. I think it is 
based upon a false assumption that the 
United States could remain omnipotent 
world affairs. 

We could not. We can help guide and en- 
courage events to go the way we want. 
And we did that.in the Marshall plan, when 
we helped restore the economies of Western 
Europe. But in many other places, especial- 
ly in areas of the world which are. the least 
like our own economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal systems, our ability to influence events 
is much less, ; 

That, in my opinion, is a fact we should 
accept, instead of trying to find some scape- 
goat to blame it on. Back when I was in 
your place, graduating from coilege, it was 
the British Empire that we thought of as 
the great manager of the economic affairs 
and political affairs of the world. There 
was great disagreement as to whether that 
management was good or bad. But just in 
my lifetime we have seen many parts of 
that Empire take an independent place in 
the world. 

Today, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Malaya have joined the community of na- 
tions in Asia. Many countries of Africa 
have emerged into statehood. In our own 
hemisphere, the new West Indian Federa- 
tion, a whole group of former British 
islands in the Caribbean, is in the process 
of becoming independent. The same thing 
has happened to the colonial empires of 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

I do not believe that these changes have 
necessarily diminished the importance and ~ 
significance of Great Britain in western af- 
fairs. But they signify the impossibility 
of one nation maintaining a status quo for 
very long, in a world whose population is 
exploding and whose communication in 
ideas and aspirations is rapidly increasing. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


We cannot maintain such a status quo 
either. In my opinion, our greatest means 
of influencing world events is through the 
example we set in our own country. The 
United States can no more hide its image 
from the world today than it,could in the 
19th century when we were the Mecca for 
the oppressed everywhere. As a practical 
matter, our very freedom invites not only 
our friends but our enemies to put America 
under a microscope. 

Recent tragic events in the South have 
produced headlines in Africa and Europe 
as large as in Massachusetts. There was 
one big difference, however. We know we 
are doing something about it.- We know 
that areas of discrimination are gradually 
being eliminated. But the Africans do not 
get that side of the story. No matter how 
much money we put into the Voice of 
America, words cannot catch up with acts. 

This freedom which we cherish imposes 
heavy burdens. Our acts must conform to 
our words. This is in remarkable contrast 
to the Soviet Union and Communist 
China—the number one closed societies. 
There is no doubt that we live in a world 
characterized by a double standard. An 
open society must do what it says. A closed 
society can do what it pleases and say what 
will serve its purposes. 

We must also demonstrate to the world 
that while freedom of all kinds is imperiled 
by Communist tyranny, we are not going 
to be duped into curtailing our freedom in 
the name of preserving it. 

There has never been a time when the 
liberty of American people was not threat- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “America in Today’s World,” de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to the 
graduating class of Suffolk University, 
Boston, Mass. 

When I read excerpts from the speech 
in the New York newspapers, I was so 
struck by their character that I asked 
the Senator from Oregon for a copy of 
his speech. 

Senator Morse challenges both the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America to see to it that the alliance for 
progress brings economic freedom and 
sound progress to the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. His advice in this 
respect is excellent. 

However, I call attention to the basic 
theme of his speech, the theme that the 
United States will be effective in its in- 
ternational relations to the extent that 
it denies the temptation of expediency, 
and confirms the assurances of basic 
individual rights, guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

He points out further that the United 
States has the duty of assuring, to the 
largest extent possible, economic and so- 
cial opportunities for its people. 

It is a great speech, sound in its con- 
stitutional aspects, but also informed 
and illuminated by its spirit of human- 
ity and freedom. It reflects the mind 
and the free spirit of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA IN TODAY’s WORLD—REMARKS OF 
SENATOR WAYNE MorsE, OF OREGON, AT 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, BOsTON, MAss., JUNE 
18, 1961 
Mr. President, faculty, graduates, parents, 

and friends of Suffolk University, the two- 
fold honor which Suffolk University has be- 
stowed upon me on this occasion fills me 
with humility. It.is always an honor—in 
fact, a trust—to have the privilege of making 
a commencement speech to a graduating 
class. But “my cup runneth over” by the 
double honor on this occasion of being the 
receipient of an honorary degree of doctor 
of juridical science. It is with deep feelings 
of appreciation that I express my sincere 
thanks to this graduating class and to the 
university for both these honors. 


A ppendix 


The task of a commencement speaker is to 
say something to a graduating class that will 
serve to guide them in their journey beyond 
the walls of an educational institution. Yet 
as one who taught in such institutions my- 
self for over 20 years, I always take the view 
that the speaker cannot say anything in a 
few minutes that will improve upon what 
the teaching staff has done or has not done. 

So I would rather speak here simply to 
try to review and to put into perspective 
some of the conditions and problems with 
which I struggle as a national legislator and 
with which you, too, will have to struggle 
as citizens of your community, your State, 
your Nation, and your world. F 

Your commencement program committee 
suggested that this graduating class might 
be interested in my making a few comments 
on the subject of national security prob- 
lems and foreign policy developments in re- 
cent months. 

It is important to remember that events 
of each day in which we live are part of 
history. History, change, growth, evolution, 
and revolution did not stop on the date of 
the last printing of your history textbook. 
‘We live today in a world of as much tur- 
moil, unrest, progress, and decline as has 
ever occurred. 

When the members of this graduating class 
were being born, the United States had 
taken its place in the world as the foremost 
nation. Every other industrial country in 
the world was in shambles. 

Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia had lost millions of their people. 
Their factories and transportation systems 
were shattered. China was long since dev- 
astated by years of war and was in political 
and economic collapse. 

Of all these nations, only the United 
States was physically unmarked. As a re- 
sult, this generation of Americans came 
into a world where we were unchallenged. 
Many of us, and I include adults, too, came 
to think of the United States as a director 
and manager of world affairs, and felt that 
whenever something we did not like de- 
veloped in another nation, it was because 
someone in high office in the United States 
wanted it that way, or simply allowed it to 
happen. 

Yet, if anything should have been clear, it 
should have been that this unchallenged 
power of ours had to be temporary. And it 
was. Within 15 years, and with asssist- 
ance from us unparalleled in world history, 
the nations of Western Europe restored 
their economies. Our help was extended in 
equal amounts to the countries we had de- 
feated, Germany and Japan, and as a re- 
sult, both are again among the great powers 
of the world. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
ruined countries of World War II are more 
than thriving. The Soviet Union has, much 
to our dismay, surpassed the United States 
in at least a few of the dramatic and sensa- 
tional exploits of technical and scientific 
achievements. While we cannot be certain 
of what is going on in China, indications 
are that China, too, will soon have the sci- 
entific and engineering capacity to join the 
“nuclear club.” 

The results of this revival of the wrecks 
of World War II have caused many Ameri- 
cans to feel that it is all our own fault 
that we now have to many rivals in the 
world, both in the military sense and in 
the economic sense. 


I do not share that view. I think it is 
based upon a false assumption that the 
United States could remain omnipotent in 
world affairs. 

We could not. We can help guide and en- 
courage events to go the way we want. 
And we did that.in the Marshall plan, when 
we helped restore the economies of Western 
Europe. But in many other places, especial- 
ly in areas of the world which are. the least 
like our own economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal systems, our ability to influence events 
is much less. . 

That, in my opinion, is a fact we should 
accept, instead of trying to find some scape- 
goat to blame it on. Back when I was in 
your place, graduating from college, it was 
the British Empire that we thought of as 
the great manager of the economic affairs 
and political affairs of the world. There 
was great disagreement as to whether that 
management was good or bad. But just in 
my lifetime we have seen many parts of 
that Empire take an independent place in 
the world. 

Today, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Malaya have joined the community of na- 
tions in Asia. Many countries of Africa 
have emerged into statehood. In our own 
hemisphere, the new West Indian Federa- 
tion, a whole group of former British 
islands in the Caribbean, is in the process 
of becoming independent. The same thing 
has happened to the colonial empires of 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

I do not believe that these changes have 
necessarily diminished the importance and 
significance of Great Britain in western af- 
fairs. But they signify the impossibility 
of one nation maintaining a status quo for 
very long, in a world whose population is 
exploding and whose communication in 
ideas and aspirations is rapidly increasing. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


We cannot maintain such a status quo 
either. In my opinion, our greatest means 
of influencing world events is through the 
example we set in our own country. The 
United States can no more hide its image 
from the world today than it,could in the 
19th century when we were the Mecca for 
the oppressed everywhere. As a practical 
matter, our very freedom invites not only 
our friends but our enemies to put America 
under a microscope. 

Recent tragic events in the South have 
produced headlines in Africa and Europe 
as large as in Massachusetts. There was 
one big difference, however. We know we 
are doing something about it. - We know 
that areas of discrimination are gradually 
being eliminated. But the Africans do not 
get that side of the story. No matter how 
much money we put into the Voice of 
America, words cannot catch up with acts. 

This freedom which we cherish imposes 
heavy burdens. Our acts must conform to 
our words. This is in remarkable contrast 
to the Soviet Union and Communist 
China—the number one closed societies. 
There is no doubt that we live in a world 
characterized by a double standard. An 
open society must do what it says. A closed 
society can do what it pleases and say what 
will serve its purposes. 

We must also demonstrate to the world 
that while freedom of all kinds is imperiled 
by Communist tyranny, we are not going 
to be duped into curtailing our freedom in 
the name of preserving it. 

There has never been a time when the 
liberty of American people was not threat- 
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ened form one source or another. There has 
not been a period in our history when some 
one was not saying that unless we dispense 
with some or all of the Bill of Rights, the 
country was doomed. 

What we must strive for in this generation 
is a realization that a devotion to our liber- 
ties,. especially to those set forth in our Bill 
cf Rights, is probably the strongest and 
greatest influence we have in the world. 

Moreover, we are in for a long contest with 
communism. It already has gone on for 
many decades, and has become acute in the 
last 15 years. It will stay that may for as 
long as anyone can see into the future. 

This means that any liberty surrendered by 
the American people in the name of com- 
bating communism will be surrendered for 
an indefinite time, and perhaps permanently. 
One cannot talk about giving up this or that 
“for the duration,” as we do in time of war, 
because the term “duration” has no practical 
meaning. 

OUR LIBERTIES MUST BE CHERISHED 


So it seems to me we must reexamine what 
it is that we prize most highly about our 
country. It is what we prize the most that 
we must insist be preserved and if possible, 
strengthen and expand it. I think it is not 
far wrong to say that it is our political and 
personal freedoms which we prize the most 
highly. It is the right to speak, to assemble, 
to petition, to worship, and to publish what 
we think and feel. 

These are the liberties our forebears 
prized so highly they put them into the Bill 
of Rights. They are the liberties which are 
under the most severe threat and attack 
from communism. That is why I say they 
are the liberties which must be the most 
firmly protected by those of us who cherish 
them. They have been lost to others by be- 
ing taken away; they must not be lost to us 
by our own volition, by our voluntary sur- 
render. 

I point out most respectfully that these 
are days when we free men and women 
should reexamine and rededicate ourselves to 
the governmental principles of democracy 
which guarantee our freedom. 

We are too prone to take these freedoms 

for granted. We are to quick to accept an ex- 
pediency in the administration of govern- 
ment, at the sacrifice of a basic civil right 
which our constitutional form of government 
was intended by our forefathers to guarantee 
us. . 
Let us look’for a moment, at just a few of 
our governmental rights as freemen. These 
are not platitudes. These are not political 
slogans of two bygone centuries. These are 
not impractical constitutional ideals. 

These basic principles of government spell 
the difference between freedom and totali- 
tarianism; between economic freedom of 
choice for the individual and any form of a 
state economy by communism, fascism, state 
socialism, or cartelism, with its economic 
dictation through monopolistic combines. 

In a very real sense, commencement time 
is a time for rededication to ideals. It is a 
time for assuming the responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizen statesmanship. It is 
only to the extent that your generation, rep- 
resented by thousands upon thousands of col- 
lege graduates all over America, puts into 
practice the ideals of our democratic form of 
government, that we have any hope of leav- 
ing a heritage of freedom to our great-grand- 
children. 

Let us look at a few of these abstract prin- 
ciples of government that form some of our 
basic guarantees of freedom and the right to 
govern ourselves. 

First, you have been taught that we are 
a government of laws and not of men. This 
principle of democratic government is not 
only an ideal of self-government, it is an 
absolute essential to personal liberty. May 
I digress from my thesis for a moment to call 
your attention to the truism that all prac- 
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ticalities are, when all is said and done, just 
ideals put to work? You will never experi- 
ence a practicality in your lifetime, except 
in terms of an ideal put to work. There is 
nothing practical about an expediency. All 
an expediency is, I would have you remem- 
ber, is a rationalization for more or less in- 
tellectual dishonesty, or downright corrup- 
tion. 

An expediency is a compromise of principle, 
and once you compromise a principle just a 
little bit, you destroy it in its entirety. 
Therefore, I beseech you not to compromise 
this basic guarantee of constitutional gov- 
ernment, that we are a government of laws 
and not of men. 

This means, of course, that we mvst be on 
guard against proposals that seek to give 
arbitrary, capricious, unchecked power to 
mere men who hold governmental power, 
high or low. 

Remember, this ideal of self-government 
is the warp and woof of constitutional gov- 
ernment. You learned it in high school, and 
college, as an essential part of our system 
of checks and balances. Don’t ever waive it, 
if you want to remain free. 

It must be applied to all public servants 
of the people, if they are not to become 
masters of the people. It must be applied 
without fear or favor to Presidents, Congress, 
and courts. It must be applied in the car- 
rying out of the functions of every govern- 
ment official—national, State, and local. 

This leads me to comment on a second 
ideal of self-government just referred to. 
We say we are a government under which 
the people are the masters and the govern- 
ment is the servant. Not only is this a great 
ideal, but it is an absolute necessity, if we 
are to remain free. 

Sit with me for awhile in the Senate and 
you will recognize how vital it is that this 
ideal be carried out in running our Govern- 
ment. Men, mere men in government 
sometimes forget they are servants and not 
masters of the people. They don’t like it 
when they are called to an accounting for 
usurpations of power. They seek to scare 
the people into believing that the security 
of the country will be jeopardized if they 
are not permitted to make little dictators 
of themselves in some branch of the govern- 
ment, unchecked by legislative inquiry or 
surveillance. 

Remember this, if you remember nothing 
else from your college courses in govern- 
ment. Our forefathers feared and rightly 
so, the exercise of secret powers of govern- 
ment officials. The personal government of 
the British Crown produced the American 
Revolution. The history of many revolu- 
tions is the history of people fighting a 
government of men rather than by law— 
governments in which the people were the 
servants, the slaves, the pawns, the victims 
of government masters who had become 
drunk with unchecked personal power. 

To protect us from personal power, our 
forefathers gave us the precious Bill of 
Rights. They gave us a free press which 
in a very real sense is the most potent 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy against 
tyrannical government. They gave us free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, trial by 
jury, freedom of religion, protection from 
unwarranted search and seizure, protection 
from self-incrimination, our home as our 
castle. They gave us the most important 
personal freedom of all—the right to govern 
ourselves—the right of the free ballot. 
From beginning to end, they gave every gen- 
eration of American boys and girls the great- 
est charter and covenant of self-government 
yet penned by man—the Constitution of the 
United States. 

As you commence your life of citizen 
statesmanship today, please remember that 
the rights of freedom guaranteed you by 
that Constitution, are your greatest wealth. 
It is the greatest wealth you can will to your 
children and theirs. 


July 12 


As I have said, you are now commencing 
to take up the’ responsibilities of citizen 
statesmanship. You cannot pass the buck, 
so to speak, to Congress or to the President, 
or to the Supreme Court if you are to remain 
free. You, as a citizen, must help them keep 
you free. 

If we are to have a government by law and 
not by men, then we must support govern- 
ment by law and order and not countenance 
government by mob. The responsibilities of 
government hy law and order apply to every 
citizen in every walk of life. It applies to 
students protesting the work of a congres- 
sional committee whose procedures they may 
not like. It applies to them in San Francisco 
or New York or anywhere in between. It 
happens to be a function and duty of a Con- 
gress to investigate alleged communism, fas- 
cism, racism, or any other form of democ- 
racy-destroying maneuver in the United 
States. 

If any of the procedures of congressional 
investigation violate rights of personal lib- 
erty and some of them do, the answer is not 
mob violence against the committee, but the 
election of Members of Congress who will 
change the rules of procedures for conduct- 
ing such investigations so as to accomplish 
both the purposes of finding the facts about 
subversion of all types in our country, and 
protecting the civil liberties of our people at 
the same time. It can be done and it should 
be done. 

We do not have to worry about the effec- 
tiveness of fair procedures in finding the 
guilty. Shortcuts in police and investigation 
procedures such as wiretapping, denial of 
confrontation by those who make secret 
charges against the accused, refusal to allow 
cross-examination of those who make the 
accusation, badgering of witnesses, denial of 
immediate arraignment, are the procedures 
of a police state, not of a government by law. 

However, the remedy for any such abuses, 
when they arise, is not mob action. It is not 
to be found in any attempt to deny govern- 
ment the right and power to conduct inves- 
tigations into termite forces that would eat 
away the foundation of our system of self- 
government. It is to be found in legislative 
reforms called for by the people at the ballot 
box. 

I would have you be on guard against the 
subversive activities of not only communistic 
forces, but other advocates of the law of the 
jungle. I would have you express your faith 
in government by due process of law in keep- 
ing with the inalienable rights guaranteed all 
men—both the guilty and the innocent— 
under our constitutional government by law 
rather {han by men. 

That applies to mob rule in Birmingham 
or Montgomery, Ala., or Mississippi or New 
York or Chicago or anywhere else in America. 


FOREIGN POLICY FOR FUTURE 


But America must do even more than pre- 
serve the best of our past. 

I believe it is essentia] that if this Nation 
is to exercise an important role in the crea- 
tion of a world in which man can enjoy free- 
dom, we must recapture the revolutionary 
spirit which characterized our Nation in the 
past. This country did not become great by 
sitting on its status quo. 

Too many Americans have been overtaken 
by old age before their time. They believe 
that education which was good enough for 
grandpa is good enough for grandson; that 
housing conditions of the 19th century 
should be perpetuated in the 20th; that re- 
lations between the races which hardened 
into a post-Civil War pattern should be 
maintained in the interest of domestic tran- 
quillity. 

Fortunately, we have a new administra- 
tion which is young at heart, albeit a trifle 
inexperienced. Certainly, the President in 
his public pronouncements has given ex- 
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pression to our aspirations. His statement 
in his inaugural address, “If a free society 
cannot help the many who are poor, it can- 
not save the few who are rich,” is a call to 
action to every American. But a call to ac- 
tion is not enough. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between statements and results. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING LATIN AMERICAN 
POLICY 


Let me be specific. It is not enough to an- 
nounce a vast social program for Latin Amer- 
ica. Responsibilities must be fixed in indi- 
viduals to convert words and dollars into 
highways, public works, and social reform. 

Fortunately, after many months of delay, 
Mr. Robert Woodward has been appointed to 
the long-vacant post of Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs. But for 
several months, we had a variety of special 
aides, and task forces outside the State De- 
partment, working in this area. 

The result was that cooperation with the 
Congress in this area of foreign policy was 
virtually nil. The Cuban ftasco was a monu- 
ment to this scattered and divided com- 
mand. The good will tour of Ambassador 
Stevenson can have only the most limited 
results, unless there is now a systematic fol- 
lowup by regular diplomatic personnel. It 
is greatly to be hoped that the ad hoc com- 
mittees will now be terminated. 

Now that we have this vital office filled, 
Mr. Woodward’s most important job is to 
hold the respect and confidence of the gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere. 

This is so, in my opinion, because the 
threat Fidel Castro’s communism poses in 
the Western Hemisphere is directed far more 
at the republics to the south of us than it 
is to the United States. This-country has 
infinitely less to fear from Castro than has 
Venezuela, or Colombia, or Bolivia, or half 
a dozen other governments. 

Castro is not trying to export his revolu- 
tion to the United States, or to Canada; he 
is trying to export it to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and up to now he has had 
at least a degree of success. 

That is what the Alliance for Progress is 
all about. It is intended to put American 
capital together with social and economic 
reform in Latin America, to raise living 
standards and remove the claim of com- 
munism that it alone holds the promise of 
a better life. 

But it is perfectly clear that the major 
task is not the supplying of capital, which 
is our end of the job. The major task is 
social and economic reform, which the co- 
operating governments must provide. 

Senator HICKENLOoPER, of Iowa, and I went 
to Bogota, Colombia, last September when 
the Act of Bogota was written, setting forth 
the pledges of all governments to par- 
ticipate in this effort. But as our report to 
the Senate made clear, no amount of 
American capital can overcome the vast gulf 
between rich and poor in these countries; 
these governments must themselves under- 
take extensive tax reforms, so their own 
wealth is put to work at home, instead of 
being put in Swiss and New York banks 
where much of it goes now. 

These Latin American governments must 
prepare their blueprints for land reform, 
and then go ahead with it. They must plan 
for home construction, and then go ahead 
with it. 

The American taxpayers have for over a 
decade now, been supporting some govern- 
ments in other parts of the world through 
our foreign aid, when it amounts to little 
more than supporting a rich, aristocratic 
class in power. Every year the bill gets 
higher, as we are finding out in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as we consider 
the foreign aid measure. Every year, more 
corruption and mismanagement comes to 
light, And every year, another government 
seems to dissolve anyway, taking our money 
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with it. That happened in Iraq not so long 
ago, and now it is happening in Laos. 

That is a mistake we must not start in 
Latin America. The Congress has put up 
$500 million for the Alliance for Progress. 
Now it is up to the governments of Latin 
America to show their good faith by using 
it to promote real and effective and far- 
reaching economic reform. They cannot get 
away from the fact that their people are 
demanding a revolution of one kind or an- 
other. The only question is whether it will 
be peaceful, and guided in the channels of 
due process and just compensation, or 
whether it will be Fidel Castro’s kind, with 
confiscation and mass executions. 

The alternative whereby the wealthy hang 
on to their oligarchic position, while the 
American taxpayers pay a relief bill for the 
masses of their poor to keep revolution away 
from their door, is just not available to them. 

So this task of encouraging, persuading, 
and helping the free governments of Latin 
America to achieve effective economic prog- 
ress through the wise application of the 
money we have put up, is the most impor- 
tant job we have in this hemisphere. 

Every member of the audience here today 
knows that we are dealing with an implacable 
enemy. The Soviet Union is, to say the 
least, unfriendly toward the United States. 
It is ready to do us in by fair means or 
foul. The Soviet Union is well organized 
and has a single mindedness of purpose 
which is not characteristic of a free society 
such as our own. 

I say these things because we must never 
underestimate the capacity of this adversary. 
We can expect that the Soviet Union will do 
its utmost to be in the forefront of every 
revolutionary development of the next 
decade. It will capture those movements 
whenever possible. Its closed society will 
hide internal conditions from the free world. 
It will lie as it sees fit. It will direct the 
resources of the Nation toward the educa- 
tion of science, the development of space 
rockets, or the shipping of luxury goods to 
new nations, as its purposes are served. 

The basic question of our time is whether 
we can so handle our foreign and domestic 
policies as to compete with an implacable 
enemy in such a way not only as to win, but 
to promote a way of life that will give free- 
dom to the common man—here and abroad. 

You are in for troubled times, but if 
you will keep the faith of freedom, if you 
will put into practice the ideals of our 
system of government. by law, I have no 
doubt about your leaving a. heritage of free- 
dom for future generations of American boys 
and girls. 

You are needed as the only hope for mil- 
lions of people around the world who must 
be won over to the cause of freedom in your 
generation. By example, we can teach and 
heip them. By betraying our heritage, we 
will lose them to the cause of freedom. 

Lastly, remember that in essence what I 
have been saying is but an appeal for putting 
into practice our spiritual teachings. If we 
truly believe that man is the creation of a 
Divine Being, and I do, then we should put 
into practice the moral teachings in respect 
to our being our brother's keeper. 

Many overlook the fact that the constitu- 
tional principles I have been talking about 
sprung from the very deep religious con- 
victions of the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution. Most of them were very devout 
religious men. I ask you to take up the 
moral as well as the temporal burden of self- 
government and carry on in the faith of your 
forefathers. 

Yours will be a difficult job. But every 
generation of Americans has had a difficult 
job, and every generation has added some- 
thing to the physical power and to the 
moral strength of America. Every age since 
the time of Socrates in ancient Greece has 
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thought that its younger generation was 
“going to pot,” so to speak, and that the 
future could not be entrusted to it. 

I do not feel that way. I think our 
younger generation today is better equipped 
and qualified to take its place in society 
than any previous generation has been. 
Your tasks will not be easy ones, but I 
have no fears whatsoever about putting our 
future in your hands. 

I salute you, congratulate you, and wish 
you well in all your endeavors. I have faith 
in your citizen statesmanship. 





The Newburgh Welfare Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
city manager, the city council and the 
vast majority of the citizens of the city 
of Newburgh in my district in New York 
State, have adopted a welfare plan con- 
sisting of 13 points. 

Petitions are being circulated all over 
the State of New York and sent to the 
Governor. 

As there has been a great deal of pub- 
licity on the welfare plan of the city of 
Newburgh, I think it will serve a very 
useful purpose to include the heading of 
the petition, and the 13 points, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


To Hon. Newtson A. ROCKEFELLER, GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE oF NEw YorK, ALBANY, N.Y. 


CITIZENS FOR SOLVENT GOVERNMENT 


We the undersigned do herewith execute 
the within petition in order to demonstrate 
our support for the underlying principles 
behind the action of the city manager and 
the Common Council of the city of New- 
burgh, Orange County, N.Y., in their adop- 
tion of a revised welfare plan. * 


THIRTEEN POINTS OF WELFARE RELIEF CHANGES 
TO BECOME EFFECTIVE IN THE CITY OF NEW- 
BURGH, N.Y., JULY 15, 1961 


1. All cash payments which can be con- 
verted to food, clothing and rent vouchers 
and the like without basic harm to the in- 
tent of the aid shall be issued in voucher 
form henceforth. 

2. All able-bodied adult males on relief 
of any kind who are capable of working 
are to be assigned to the Chief of Building 
Maintenance for work assignment on a 40- 
hour week. 

3. All recipients physically capable of and 
available for private employment who are 
offered a job but refuse, it, regardless of the 
type of employment involved, are to be de- 
nied relief. 

4. All mothers of illegitimate children. are 
to be advised that should they have any 
more children out of wedlock, they shall be 
denied relief. 

5. All applicants for relief who have left 
@ job voluntarily, i.e, who have not been 
fired or laid off, shall be denied relief. 

6. The allotment for any one family unit 
shall not exceed the take-home pay of the 
lowest paid city employee with a family of 
comparable size. Also, no relief shall- be 
granted to any family whose income is in 
excess of the latter figure. 

8. All applicants for relief who are new to 
the city must show evidence that their plans 
in coming to the city involved a concrete 
offer of employment, similar to that required 
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of foreign immigrants. All such persons 
shall be limited to 2 weeks of relief. Those 
who cannot show evidence shall be limited 
to 1 week of relief. 

9. Aid to persons except the aged, blind, 
and disabled; shall be limited to 3 months 
in any 1 year—this is a feature similar to 
the present policies in unemployment bene- 
fits. 

10, All recipients who are not disabled, 
blind, or otherwise incapacitated, shall re- 
port to the department of public welfare 
monthiy for a conference regarding the 
status of their case. : 

11, Once the budget for the fiscal year 
is approved by the council, it shall not be 
exceeded by the welfare department unless 
approved by council by supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

12. There shall be a monthly expenditure 
limit on all categories of welfare aid. This 
monthly expenditure limit shall be estab- 
lished by the department of public welfare 
at the time of presenting the budget, and 
shall take into account seasonal variations. 

18. Prior to certifying or continuing any 
more aid to dependent children cases, a 
determination shall be made as to the home 
invironment. If the home environment is 
not satisfactory, the children in that home 
shall be placed in foster care in lieu of wel- 
fare aid to the family adults. 





Spanish War Veterans July 4 Exercises— 
Address by William H. McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
expressions of national patriotism made 
on July 4, 1961, were particularly timely 
in view of the grave international crisis 
with which our country is now faced. 

One of the most eloquent of the ex- 
pressions which have come to my atten- 
tion is an address delivered by William 
H. McIntyre, past national president of 
the Society of American Legion Found- 
ers, at the July 4 exercises of the Span- 
ish War Veterans at City Hall Park, New 
York City. I ask wu imous consent 
that this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: : 

My fellow Americans; today we celebrate 
the 185th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence—our forefathers’ brave proc- 
lamation to the rest of the world, upholding 
the noble cause of individual dignity. 

This national holiday was established that 
we might pay tribute to those bold patriots 
who dared to declare that government 
should exist only by the consent of the gov- 
erned. We are here today to pay tribute to 
those 56 men who risked their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to sign this 
now hallowed document. . With it and the 
countless sacrifices it has inspired since July 
4, 1776, our priceless American ideals have 
been forged and maintained to this day. 

There is a meaningful lesson for all of us 
in this observance of Independence Day if 
we will pause for a moment and consider a 
few pages of history. 
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The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Second Continental Congress 
on the Fourth of July, 1776. The Thirteen 
Colonies of the New World had-been at war 
with England for a little more than a year. 
In the early months of the conflict, the colo- 
nies were not concerned with an absolute 
withdrawal from the British Empire. The 
“shot heard ‘round the world” was fired in 
an attempt to correct certain grievances 
which the colonies could no longer bear. 

But as the hostilities continued, the idea 
of complete freedom from England took form. 
The desire became stronger to establish an 
independent nation which would be gov- 
erned only by the consent of its citizens. 
By the spring of 1776, the proposal of such 
a bold venture reached the Second Conti- 
nental Congress which named a committee 
to draw up this great charter of freedom. 

That committee, under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson, had little precedent on 
which to base such a proclamation of lofty 
ideals and principles. Prior to 1776, the 
concept of government only by the consent 
of the governed had been only a dream. 

The patriots of 1776 had no assurances of 
success when they penned their signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence. They 
held no hope of being ransomed if their 
declared cause turned into failure. The only 
promise they had was death as traitors if 
they were unsuccessful in their bid for a 
free and independent nation. 

In a situation such as this, individuals of 
lesser courage and weaker faith would have 
suggested a compromise. They might have 
proposed appeasement and reparations to 
the British Crown while there was still a 
chance. Here we find one of the greatest 
lessons not only of our American Revolu- 
tion but of the entire history of man. It’s 
a lesson that is just as applicable today as 
it was in 1776: 

“There can be no compromise between 
the cause of fréedom and the reign of 
tyranny.” 

The authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed that anything less than 
recognition of individual dignity was wrong; 
therefore, to compromise this ideal would be 
as great a wrong. 

Today, we can draw an amazing parallel 
with the time of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We are living at a 
time when half of the world is dominated 
by a philosophy which wishes doom to the 
American way of life. In 1776, a mere hand- 
ful of men dared to stand up for their God- 
given rights and exhibited the courage which 
was the spark to light the torch of liberty. 
That torch has become a beacon of hope for 
the hundreds of millions who grope through 
the darkened depths of Communist domina- 
tion. 

Since 1776, freedom-loving Americans have 
kept the faith of their Founding Fathers 
with their supreme sacrifice at such places 
as Valley Forge, New Orleans, the Alamo, 
Gettysburg, San Juan Hill and Manila Bay, 
Belleau Wood, Omaha Beach, Guadalcanal 
and Leyte Gulf, and Pork Chop Hill. 


This is indeed a noble document we com- 


memorate today. We can be unashamedly 
proud of the Declaration of Independence 
which serves as the cornerstone for this great 
Nation. We need to be thankful for those 
valiant patriots who established a price for 
obtaining liberty and justice and set an 
example of unsurpassed self-sacrifice in se- 
curing these vital elements of our inde- 
pendence. 

But * * * a mere expression of gratitude 
occasionally for these precious ideals is not 
enough to assure that we will continue to 
enjoy them. The price of liberty was great 
in 1776. The challenges hurled against the 
American way of life since then have de- 
manded a heavy toll. The cost of maintain- 
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ing our heritage need not be so great if we 
will consent to contributing a little more 
toward it now rather than having the threat 
of extermination exact it from us later. 

We, the veterans of the 20th century's 
three wars, have a responsible role to play 
in this hour of trial. The tide of world 
domination by the forces of communism can 
be turned by a strong and determined 
America. 

That strength and determination can be 
demonstrated best to the doubting world 
through a continuing display of active citi- 
zenship. We are being challenged today to 
prove that the principles set forth in 1776 
actually can be put into practice. 

All men are created equal. 

All men are endowed by their Creator 
with the unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Governments should derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

We, who have served in our Nation’s uni- 
form in time of war—must set the pace in 
showing to the world 180 million Americans 
who are articulate in their faith, united in 
their love of country, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of their homes, and respectful of 
law and order. 

Let us go from here with a spirit of re- 
dedication to keep the faith of our fore- 
fathers and be cognizant of our great respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 

If we are negligent in the protection and 
preservation of our traditions and principles, 
we have failed those valiant men of 1776 
who ignited the fires of freedom * * * and 
the millions of gallant Americans who paid 
the full price for keeping the faith in the 
years since. 

The founders of this Nation devoted their 
lives to the establishment of a government 
which respected the rights of man. Suc- 
ceeding generations have set a noble example 
of self-sacrifice for the perpetuation of an 
ideal which is coveted by freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

For God and country we must keep the fires 
of freedom burning brightly that the dream 
of a better world can some day be a reality. 





Fifty Years of Dedicated Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on June 29, 
1961, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph S. Gagion, 
V.F., pastor of St. Ignatius Church, 
Kingston, Pa., observed his 50th anni- 
versary in the priesthood. It was my 
pleasure to join hundreds of clergymen, 
parishioners, and friends of Monsignor 
Gagion on that occasion to pay tribute 
to the monsignor in full recognition of 
his truly outstanding and dedicated 
career over the past half century. 

As part of my remarks today, I would 
like to include the lead editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Thursday, June 29, 1961, as well as a 
news article from that newspaper of 
Monday, July 3, 1961: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, June 
29, 1961] 
Firty Years Or DepicaTep SERVICE 

Just 50 years ago today, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Joseph S. Gagion, V.F., pastor 
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of St. Ignatius Church, Kingston, dean of the 

West Luzerne Deanery and a domestic prelate 

by designation of the late Pope Pius XII, was 

ordained to the priesthood of the Roman 

Catholic Church by the Most Reverend 

Michael J. Hoban, D.D., at a ceremony in the 

chapel of St. Mary’s Convent in his native 

Wilkes-Barre. Next Sunday, with the pres- 

ent ordinary of the diocese of Scranton, the 

Most Reverened Jerome D. Hannon, D.D., in 

attendance, he will celebrate a mass of 

thanksgiving to mark the occasion dnd later 
he will be honored at a dinner in the West- 

side Catholic High School. It should be a 

gala day in the history of the parish and 

in the life of the jubilarian. 

But those who know Monsignor Gagion 
intimately realize that this modest church- 
man, while not lacking in appreciation, will 
be a bit disturbed by all the fuss that is 
being made about him despite the eminence 
he has attained, the respect he commands 
among colleagues and the affection in which 
he is held by his flock and a legion of friends. 
While the anniversary is his, the joys and 
accomplishments of a fruitful career are 
to be shared by those among whom he has 
labored and continues to labor in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

June has been a particularly eventful 
month in the priestly life of Monsignor 
Gagion. Not only was he ordained pn June 
29, 1911, but it was on June 6, 1944, that he 
was installed as pastor of St. Ignatius and 
invested as dean and it was on June 12, 
1957, that his elevation to the rank of do- 
mestic prelate was announced. 

Member of an old Wilkes-Barre family and 
son of a Civil War veteran, Monsignor Gagion 
Was reared on the Heights, then, as now, a 
typical American melting pot One of his 
boyhood pals and still his bosom friend to- 
day is Percy A. Brown who, by coincidence, 
has become a resident of Kingston, although 
his business address remains in Wilkes-Barre. 

The Gagions were a substantial family 
and as a boy Monsignor. Gagion displayed 
many of the qualities that have contributed 
to his success in his chosen field of endeavor. 
Even then, he possessed the courage of his 
convictions, a rare sense of humor and a 
love of God and country which were to stay 
with him and flower in his adult years. 

As a priest and prelate, he is known, far 
and wide, for his vigorous and engaging 
personality, as well as for his spiritual lead- 
ership, scholarly attainments and an im- 
pressive record as an administrator. He is 
one of those rare individuals who wears well 
with young and old. The fact that he has 
retained not only his zest for souls but the 
common touch and a deep concern for hu- 
manity helps to explain the high esteem in 
which he is held. 

Only a mile as the crow flies, the journey 
from St. Mary’s Convent to St. Ignatius 
Church, by the circuitous route Monsignor 
Gagion took, required 33 years. To these 
have been added 17 more in the capacity in 
which he continues to serve. It has been 
a momentous half century for him personally 
as well as for the community, the country 
and the world. 

On this auspicious occasion, the thousands 
who know him as pastor or friend or both 
- will supplement the familiar best wishes 
with the traditional greeting of the church, 
“Ad Multos Annos,” which freely translated, 
means Many more years in the service of 
Christ. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, July 

3, 1961] 

MONSIGNOR GAGION HONORED ON ANNIVER- 
SARY—Two BisHoPps HreaD HUNDREDS IN 
TRIBUTE TO West Sipe PAstTor 
Hundreds of clergy, parishioners, and 

friends joined with Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 

S. Gagion, V.F., pastor of St. Ignatius Church, 

Kingston, in observing the golden jubilee of 
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his ordination to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. 


Two bishops—Most Rev. Jerome D. Han- 
nan, DD., of the Scranton Diocese, and 
Most Rev. George L. Leach, D.D., bishop 
of Harrisburg—were among the scores of 
clergy at a solemn high mass of thanksgiv- 
ing offered by Monsignor Gagion yesterday 
morning at 11 in his church. 

Monsignor Gagion was ordained June 29, 
1911, in St. Mary’s Convent Chapel, Wilkes- 
Barre, and celebrated his first solemn high 
mass on July 2, 1911, in St. Mary’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Yesterday’s solemn high mass was exactly 
50 years after the monsignor offer his first 
solemn high mass, both in day and date. 


OFFICERS OF MASS 


Deacons of honor yesterday were Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Larkin, pastor of St. John the 
Evangelist Church, Wilkes-Barre, and Rev. 
Francis A. Kane, pastor of Gate of Heaven 
Church, Daltilas. 

Deacon of the mass was Rev. Joseph Bar- 
rett, pastor of St. Basil’s Church, Dushore; 
subdeacon, Rev. John E. Bell, pastor of St. 
Francis Church, Nanticoke; master of cere- 
monies, Rev. John J. Purcell, St. Peter's 
Catherdral, Scranton; thurifer, Rev. Paul P. 
Cottone, assistant pastor, Most Precious 
Blood Church, Hazleton; acolytes, Rev: John 
J. Munley, St. Mary’s Star of the Sea, Fort 
Monroe, Va., native of St. Ignatius, and Rev. 
John P. Martin, West Side Central Catholic 
High School. Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., 
associate editor of Sign magazine, Union City, 
N.J., gave the sermon. 

A dinner was served in the gymnasium of 
West Side Central Catholic High School fol- 
lowing the mass. A crowd of approximately 
500 persons, including about 75 members of 
clergy, attended. 

The dinner opened with the national 
Anthem sung by the assembly. Invocation 
was by Rev. John F. McLaughlin, assistant 
pastor of St. Ignatius. Toast to Monsignor 
Gagion was offered by Rev. Eugene J. Devitt, 
assistant pastor of St. Ignatius. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Edward S. Manikow- 
ski, St. Joseph’s Church, Wyoming, and 
Msgr. John J. Vaughn, St. Paul’s Church, 
Scranton. Humorist was Con McCole. Re- 
marks were made by Bishop Hannan and 
Monsignor Gagion. Toastmaster was Msgr. 
Francis A. Costello, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre. Benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Thomas M. Jordan, assistant 
pastor of St. Ignatius. 

PURSE IS PRESENTED 


John H. Carr presented Monsignor Gagion 
& purse on behalf of parishioners. 

In accepting the gift, Monsignor Gagion 
said: “On this occasion there is room in 
my mind but for one thought and in my 
heart room for but one sentiment. That is 
the thought and sentiment of thanks and 
graitude for all the graces that have been 
granted to me during the past 50 years of 
my priesthood.” 

Bishop Hannan, in paying honor to Mon- 
signor Gagion, said the virtues of peace and 
charity exemplified in the priesthood have 
been the qualities most prominent in the 
life of the Kingston pastor. The prelate said 
Monsignor Gagion always has been a great 
aid to him in the administration of the dio- 
cese on the West Side. 

Bishop Leach, who has been associated 

with the Gagion family since childhood, said 
he was very happy to be present and honor 
Monsignor Gagion on the joyous occasion. 
Two 80-pound cakes were given to Mon- 
signor Gagion by Percy A. Brown, a boyhood 
companion. The monsignor cut the first 
slice of the cakes, which were enough to 
serve 600 persons. 

Entertainment was provided by the follow- 
ing mé@mbers of St. Ann’s Aecademy’s orches- 
tra: violinists, Carol Doran, Mary Gawat, 
Diane Hogdson, Debbie Kopicki, Mary Ann 
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Saylor and Rosalyn Cresko; pianist, Lucy 
Majikas. 

Some of the guests at the affair were Con- 
gressman Daniel J. Flood, Senator and Mrs. 
Martin L. Murray, Judge and Mrs. Jacob 
Schiffman, Judge Edward J. Loppato, State 
Representatives Frank Crossin and Joseph 
Tomascik, and Justice Benjamin R. Jones 
the State supreme court. : 





Concludes Successful Books 


Abroad Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Greater Atlanta Books Abroad Campaign 
is nearing a highly successful conclu- 
sion. This project undertaken in co- 
operation with the U.S. Information 
Agency as part of the President’s people- 
to-people program has been widely 
praised as an outstanding example of 
promotion of international good will. I 
have received a letter from Dr. Donald 
C. Agnew, president of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Greater 
Atlanta Books Abroad Committee, re- 
porting on this program and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GREATER ATLANTA BOOKS ABROAD 
COMMITTEE, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 5, 1961. 
The Honorable HERMAN TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: May I call to your attention some of 
the accomplishments of the Greater Atlanta 
Books Abroad Campaign which is coming to 
@ successful conclusion. As you well know, 
even the greatest efforts of our people to 
combat communism by economic, political, 
and even military methods, are not suffi- 
cient. We need to reach the peoples of 
other countries in a direct and democratic 
manner. Such contact between peoples is 
probably more effective in the long run than 
the most sophisticated and skillful prop- 
aganda methods. Roger Tubby, Assistant 
Secretary of State, wrote our Mr. Harold 
Bauman that “The people of Atlanta are 
acting in the best interests of our foreign 
relations in helping to develop feelings of 
good will on an international scale.” 

As part of the President’s people-to-people 
program, we in Atlanta have worked in co- 
operation with the U.S. Information Agency 
to develop and carry out a books abroad cam- 
paign. We are proud that Atlanta is one 
of the first cities in the United States to 
initiate and carry out such acampaign. The 
drive was initiated by the Workmen’s Circle, 
a Jewish fraternal organization, which early 
took steps to extend the activity to every 
possible group. 

The board of the Greater Atlanta Books 
Abroad Committee, you will note, includes 
notable personages representing all sectors 
of the Greater Atlanta population—educa- . 
tors, librarians, clergymen, physicians, so0- 
cial workers, businessmen, newspapermen, 
attorneys, and representatives of such dem-~- 
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ocratic mass organizations as the League of 
Women Voters, labor unions, fraternal 
groups, churches—organizations which are 
so representative that we can say without 
exaggeration that we represent the people 
of the Greater Atlanta area. 

You will be glad to hear that this was truly 
@ program carried out by the people. Al- 
though the workmen's circle subsidized the 
campaign with some necessary funds, the 
vast amount of labor, planning, and physi- 
cal work involved was done on a completely 
volunteer basis. 

The mechanics of the campaign reflect the 
complete cooperation which was exhibited by 
individuals and groups in Atlanta. All news- 
papers, radio and TV stations were extremely 
generous in publicizing the campaign. Every 
one of the grocery chainstores and depart- 
ment stores provided dropoff points where 
people could bring books, and also provided 
publicity in their advertisements. A large 
store was provided for us as a center for 
collection, sorting, and packing by a well- 
known realtor. Transportation of the books 
to the shipping point was provided by a large 
trucking company. It is impossible to men- 
tion all the hundreds of individuals and 
organizations which cooperated. 

You will be gratified, I am sure, to hear 
that the campaign was successful in that we 
collected well over 5,000 books.. We wish to 
express our gratitude to Mr. Benjamin R. 
Stickney, of the U.S. Information Agency, 
who spent a day with us in Atlanta and 
helped us develop a successful campaign. 
The campaign was so meritorious, in his 
opinion, that Atlanta has been selected as 
one of only two cities in the entire country 
where a permanent people-to-people organ- 
ization will be set up to continue the work 
which we have begun. We are sure that 
you will share our pride in this recognition, 
in our being able to work with our Govern- 
ment toward the strengthening and per- 
petuation of the democratic way of life 
throughout the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
DONALD C. AGNEW, 
Chairman. 

PS.—I hope that you will consider this 
effort by your constituents worthy of na- 
tional recognition through inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. — 





Thought Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Thought Con- 
trol,” from the July 6 edition of the Hat- 
tiesburg (Miss.) American, an able and 
influential advocate of local self-govern- 
ment, is a concise and thought-provoking 
analysis of the so-called Federal aid-to- 
education proposals which have been in- 
troduced in the Congress. ‘While the 
whole controversy is presently stymied 
in the House Rules Committee, this does 
not necessarily mean that the issue is 
dead. The proponents of Federal control 
of our public schools are very resource- 
ful and powerful. The opponents must 
continue to alert the people of the Re- 
public of the dangers to this last cher- 
ished right of the States and other local 
subdivisions of Government to manage 
their local affairs. The editorial follows: 
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[From the Hattiesburg American, July 6, 
1961] 


THOUGHT CONTROL 


Now bottled up in the Rules Committee— 
which would be a good place for them to 
stay—but possibly coming out for vote in 
the House of Representatives soon are school 
aid bills totaling about $5 billion. The Fed- 
eral Government doesn’t have a penny on 
hand for such aid, and not 1 of the Na- 
tion’s 50,000 State and local school boards 
ever has testified that such aid is needed. 

While the school crisis was acute a decade 
ago, the emergency has passed. Classrooms 
have been built at an unprecedented rate, 
teachers’ salaries have been raised faster 
than salaries in general, classes have been 
reduced in size, and more college graduates 
have elected to go into teaching. 

If the Government doesn’t have the money 
to spend, and the school boards responsible 
for supporting the schools are not seeking 
help, why Federal aid to schools at all? 

The answer is to be seen in the activity 
now going on in the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Provisions have been drafted for a 
Federal Education Agency, to shape educa- 
tional standards in the “national interest.” 
This means Federal control of local schools— 
a possibility that until recently was stoutly 
denied by the Federal aid advocates. 

The bill once thought a cinch to pass is 
now very doubtful of clearance. Even Con- 
gressmen who do not boggle at billions of 
deficits, are reluctant to turn the direc- 
tion of America’s world-leading educational 
system over for experimental tinkering by 
bureaucrats. 

The blight of the bureaus already has 
fallen upon too many aspects of American 
life. Our local schools are doing well, which 
is more than can be said for many Federal 
programs. Federal aid—and control—must 
be avoided. 





Free Elections for Germany Should Be 
Firm U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I was 
very much impressed with an editorial 
appearing in the Lexington Leader on 
Saturday, July 8. I think this editorial 
is very timely and I am sure it will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

I had the privilege of attending the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Geneva 
in 1955. This conference followed the 
famous summit conference held in July 
of that year. The Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference was held to implement the 
broad recommendations and tentative 
agreements reached at the summit con- 
ference. 

The No. 1 item on the agenda was 
the unification of Germany after de- 
termination by a free election of the will 
of the people. Mr. Molotov was at that 
time the Foreign Minister of Russia and 
he represented the Soviet Union at the 
Conference. 

Molotov was one of the toughest diplo- 
mats of this century, but even he 
squirmed a bit when pressed by the late 
Secretary Dulles and Mr. Macmillan, who 
was then Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom, on the matter of free elections. 
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I agree with the editorial in the Lex- 
ington Leader and hope that we will con- 
tinue to press for such free elections. I 
know that the Russians will probably 
never agree to such a procedure, but by 
pressing we do take-an offensive stand 
and certainly improve our position in the 
eyes of not just the Western World but 
the uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREE ELECTIONS FOR GERMANY SHOULD BE 
Firm U.S. Po.uicy 


The problem foremost in the minds of 
Government officials and the American peo- 
ple, to say nothing of the governments and 
peoples of mary other countries, is the 
Berlin crisis. It could lead to a limited war, 
even to a general nuclear conflict. 

The war, however, is not inevitable, and 
the United States has the power and the 
ability to prevent it and, at the same time, 
to gain a tremendous victory for the Western 
allies. 

Khrushchev, disregarding the treaties and 
agreements his country has made with its 
partners of World War II, is threatening to 
sign a separate peace pact with its puppet, 
East Germany, and to drive the United 
States, Britain, and France out of Berlin 
and West Germany. He would bring all of 
Berlin under Communist influence, destroy- 
ing it as an island of freedom and prosperity, 
and would deprive West Germany of any 
means of defending itself against Communist 
aggression. 

Khrushchev thunders and threatens, and 
in Washington and London our leaders won- 
der out loud how they can stave off this 
threat, how much they will have to concede 
to retain their place in Berlin and West 
Germany and avert war. President Kennedy 
declares that the United States will not back 
down and is ready to risk war, but Khru- 
shchev does not believe him and neither do 
the governments of many other countries. 
Neither do many Americans. 

Even though the United States does 
stand firm, with France and Great Britain by 
its side, and staves off this latest of Soviet 
threats, even though the status quo is 
maintained in Germany and Berlin, this is 
only a temporary solution. There will come 
another time when the Kremlin renews its 
efforts to cause trouble, and we will be right 
back where we are now, wondering what 
to do. 

There is_a solution. The United States 
must get off the defensive; it must stop its 
policy of waiting for the Kremlin to act and 
then trying to think up some counter- 
measures. 

America can take advantage of the great 
desire in the world today for self-determina- 
tion. The people of every reasonably civi- 
lized country want to determine their own 
form of government and course of action, 
and they understand the yearning of others, 
for this privilege. At the same time, this is 
the great weak spot in Soviet communism. 
The Kremlin does not dare let the people of 
its own country and its satellites express 
their opinions in free elections or in revolt 
against tyranny. Khrushchev and his co- 
horts know that they would be defeated if 
any freedom of choice were allowed. 

The United States, Britain, and France can 
seize the offensive by demanding now, loud 
enough for all the world to hear and con- 
vincingly enough to impress on everyone our 
sincerity, that the people of Germany—both 
East and West—deserve the right to vote on 
their own future. 
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We have said this, but in a whisper. Let 
us now make it the policy upon which we 
insist as the solution to the problem. 

An election could be held in the two sec- 
tions of Berlin on the question of whether 
that city should be all democratic or all com- 
munistic. An election could be held in the 
Communist area between Berlin and West 
Germany—the area through which the allied 
supply routes run—to determine whether the 
people here prefer to remain, as they are, 
under Red control, or would rather join West 
Germany. Eventually, the whole of Germany 
could vote on whether to reunite and, if so, 
under which form of government. 

The United States should use every 
method available to make it absolutely clear 
that the free world has no fear of an honest 
election, but that the Communists are 
deathly afraid of it. Challenge Khrushchev 
and his stooges to give Germans the right to 
decide, and challenge them so loudly and 
clearly that they will feel the pressure of 
world opinion and scorn. 

Khrushchev has said that the people in the 
Soviet sphere can decide where they want to 
live; now let him prove he was not lying. 





Buffalo Harbor U.S. Army 
Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R: PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, the Niagara Frontier Port Author- 
ity—the Buffalo City metropolitan 
area—sponsored a ceremony upon the 
opening of a new 25- by 26-foot Buf- 
falo Harbor entrance. 

For the past 3 years the Buffalo area 
has been suffering from serious economic 
dislocations with resultant heavy un- 
employment. . 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has been a 
partial cause. The bypass of Buffalo 
has resulted in. a severe reduction of 
grain storage and _ transportation. 
There have been consequent losses of 
employment in both the grain and rail- 
road industries. Imports have also 
added to the reduction of employment. 


It is hoped that the new harbor en- 
trance will stimulate Buffalo’s economy 
to compensate for its recent setbacks. 
In essence, the ceremony was a tribute 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and its highly competent personnel. 

My address at this ceremony follows: 

It is a high privilege to be associated with 
you in this dedication. It is a historic 
event for Buffalo and the Niagara frontier. 
The opening, today, of this new north chan- 
nel is a significant improvement to the 
economy of western New York. In a large 
measure, Buffalo’s well-being is dependent 
upon economic water transportation. Our 
past, present, and future are interwoven 
with waterborne traffic and transportation 
costs. The St. Lawrence Seaway and the at- 
tendant international competition has in- 
tensified the need for this improvement of 
Buffalo’s harbor facilities. 

We have now realized._a substantial com- 
pletion of the construction of the Buffalo 
Harbor and Buffalo River improvement pro- 
gram. This project was first authorized in 
the year 1945, : 
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It represents an outlay of $11 million. 
This cost is an investment, an $11 million 
investment in the continuing growth of this 
area—in the future strength and prosperity 
of this Nation. 

The 22- by 23-foot depth in the Buffalo 
River and the 25- by 26-foot depth in the 
north channel gives Buffalo a modernized, 
adequate harbor facility. 

The U.S. Army Engineers are in the initial 
stages of planning and construction to 
deepen the south channel to a depth of 28 
to 30 feet. 

The relocation of the new north entrance 
channel and the construction of the new 
breakwater, provide Buffalo with a safe all- 
weather harbor that is comparable with 
that of any other city on the Great Lakes. 

Continuing industrial development and 
expansion in the Buffalo area is basic to our 
economic welfare. It provides’ the job op- 
portunities, the payrolls, the public services 
that are fundamental to an integrated and 
prosperous community. 

This harbor improvement is a substantial 
contribution toward making the Niagara 
Frontier more attractive to commerce and 
industry. It is a step toward more jobs, 
more opportunities, toward greater pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living. 

The completion of the North Channel has 
been a community effort.. We can, each-of 
us, derive a sense Of satisfaction in a job 
well done. However, special mention should 
be made of those persons and those organ- 
izations that made extraordinary contribu- 
tions to this effort. This community owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for a remarkable and 
efficient job. 

The following officials in Washington were 
closely identified with this project: Maj. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, now retired, Chief of 
U.S. Army Engineers; and Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Cassidy, Director of Civil Works, 
U.S. Army Engineers. 

The Buffalo district office of the U.S. Army 
engineers performed their usual magnificent 
job of planning, designing, and supervision. 

Incidentally, we in Buffalo are both 
pleased and grateful for the recent decision 
to keep the Buffalo district office intact. 
They are a good and efficient team. They 
have been a great asset to this community. 
We don’t want to lose them or any part of 
this team. 

We acknowledge the outstanding contri- 
butions made by Col. Loren W. Olmstead, 
Col. Earle B. Butler and Col, Stanley Hunt 
of the Buffalo district office, to this project. 

We regret Colonel Butler’s impending 
transfer. He has performed an exceedingly 
capable job during his stay in Buffalo. We 
wish him well. We trust that his departure 
will be in the direction of a well-deserved 
promotion. 

Our distinguished guest, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas DeF. Rogers, division engineer, is 
both a truthful and generous gentleman. 
Last night, he told me that Col. Stanley 
Hunt of the Buffalo office was one of the 
most capable engineers in the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. His team of design en- 
gineers .is one of the world’s best design 
groups. That was a generous and cour- 
teous expression. It was also a statement 
of fact. 

The critical decision in this project was 
made in the year 1956. At that time, Colo- 
nel Olmstead had to decide whether to 
deepen the existing channel in rock, or to 
relocate the channel into a soft material 
area. His decision to relocate the channel 
was the right one. In spite of various pres- 
sures, he had the fortitude, foresight, and 
wisdom to delay this work for 1 year, until 
the studies and model tests could be com- 
pleted. His judgment has been completely 
vindicated. As a result, we have a better 
and safer harbor entrance. When needed, 
this channel can, at any time, be readily 
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deepened to accommodate the 27-foot sea- 
way depth. The eventual deepening to sea- 
way depth in this newly alined channel, can 
be made with an estimated saving to our 
taxpayers of approximately $17 million. 

Colonel Olmstead, as district engineer, was 
in overall charge of the supervision of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
This was one of the world’s outstanding 
engineering jobs. We, in western New York, 
are most pleased with his decision to asso- 
ciate himself with the Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority. His experience, his stability, his 
mature judgment will prove to be a most 
valuable contribution to the port authority 
and to this community. 

We owe our thanks to Buffalo’s two fine 
newspapers, the Buffalo Evening News and 
the Buffalo Courier-Express. They have been 
constant in concentrating community sup- 
port for this project. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
given its continuing support to the realiza- 
tion of this project. I recall the numerous 
visits of Cliff Fitchner to Washington and 
his fruitful appearances before congressional 
committees. 

We can appropriately acknowledge the 
splendid efforts of Mayor Sedita, Senator 
MAHONEY, the Buffalo Common Council, and 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors. 

The Niagara Frontier Port Authority has 
been most helpful. John Ulinski, Joseph P. 
Molony, Charles Penney, and Harold Ehr- 
lich were most cooperative and attentive 
to every phase of this project. 

But, all in all, we can’t look upon this 
project as a panacea or cure-all for our 
economic ills. Navigation costs are a sig- 
nificant factor but not a major factor in 
our total production costs. 

This project is merely an example of how 
we can and how we must continue to meet, 
equal, and surpass the competition we face 
both nationally and internationally, 

We must constantly keep in mind that 
we, in Buffalo, are competing with every 
other industrial city on the Great. Lakes. 
We are competing with every other area in 
the South, North, East, and West of this 
Nation. It is competition in the quality, 
the utility, the. production quantity and, 
above all, the costs of our products and 
services. 

We are handicapped by higher than aver- 
age local, school, city, county, and State 
taxes, by restrictive laws, rules and regula- 
tions. 

In some instances, we have suffered from 
a hostility in labor-management relations. 
I know of two firms where this has been a 
significant factor resulting in the loss of 
nearly 10,000 jobs for western New York. 

New York State suffers from a lack of ef- 
fective political representation in Congress 
and in Washington. In the Senate, our two 
Senators have one-fiftieth or 2 percent of 
the voting power. They lack the votes to 
effectively represent New York’s popula- 
tion—10 percent of this Nation. 

In the House of Representatives, the 43 .. 
Representatives are almost equally divided © 
in their political philosophy. They merely 
cancel each other out. They lack political 
unity and political effectiveness. 

As a partial result of our political anemia, 
New York’s taxpayers pay approximately $10 
billion of taxes annually into the Federal 
Treasury. We receive back approximately 
$7.5 billton in total payments and benefits. 
A $2.5 billion annual deficit balance of pay- 
ments between the State of New York and 
the U.S. Government is a severe handicap 
to our economy, to our welfare, to our future. 


We must face Federal-aid programs that 
are political subsidies to other States. These 
100-odd programs return $1 to New York for 
each $2.50 paid in. These subsidies enable 
other States to offer lower State taxes to at- 
tract industry and business. 

Agricultural, reclamation and irrigation 
subsidies are politically tailored to favor 
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other areas of the Nation at the expense of 
the Northeastern States. 

Huge Federal subsidies for public power 
projects enable other sections of the country 
to offer public power at costs ranging from 2 
to 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. Our costs 
range from 5 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing us 
into competition with other nations and with 
other world products. 

I am not, however, pessimistic. I like to 
consider myself a practical optimist about 
our future. 

We have both the human and material re- 
sources for a continuing expansion of our 
economy. We have the will and the deter- 
mination to make this community a better 
place to work in and to live in. But, only 
by our continuing cooperation in projects 
such as this can we make it so. 





A Tract for the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, July 2, the distin- 
guished ex-Governor of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, ad- 
dressed the Ocean City Tabernacle As- 
sociation of New Jersey at its weekly 
meeting at the Strand Theater. Hon- 
orary president of the association is 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson; Mr. Ralph G. 
Luff is its president; the Reverend Dr. 
Leon T. Moore, secretary, presided at the 
meeting which Mr. McKeldin addressed. 

I am pleased, indeed, to ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 
oF MARYLAND, 1951-59, OcEAN City (N.J.) 
TABERNACLE ASSOCIATION, SUNDAY, JULY 2, 
1961 
We have a habit of saying of any literary 

production that seems to be peculiarly signif- 

icant at the moment that it is a tract for 
the times. 

It need not be anything new. Today, for 
instance, I offer you as a tract for the times 
@ writing that modern scholars say is nearly 
3,000 years old. I refer to the book called 
Second Chronicles, 7th chapter and 14th 
verse. 

The circumstances were that Solomon had 
just finished the temple. He had ended his 
long prayer of dedication; and as he finished, 
the trumpets had sounded and all the instru- 
ments of music joined the triumphant 
chorus; divine fire plunged from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifices, and the House was 
so filled with the glory of the Lord that the 
dazzled priests could not enter. It was 
Israel’s highest peak of splendor. 

But when Solomon had laid himself down 
to rest, in his sleep the Lord stood before 
him and spoke; and the first word he said 
was “If.” You remember the passage: 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways; then will I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” 
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I call that a tract for the times because it 
has a peculiar significance for us at this 
moment. We Americans have accomplished 
great things in recent years and have at- 
tained a height of earthly splendor that we 
had never reached before. We have spilled 
our blood and our treasure in battle against 
the hosts of the Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness, and by the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon they were smitten and scattered. 
We have labored diligently and long to build 
the temple of human brotherhood, which 
cannot be other than the temple of the fa- 
therhood of God, and to adorn it we have 
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along with the frankincense of our faith and 
our hopes. Our fame has spread fo the ends 
of the earth and has gained from all man- 
kind the tribute of wonder and of fear. As 
far as earthly glory is concerned, we stand 
at the highest point we have ever reached. 

But the Lord is not impressed, any more 
than He was impressed by the temple that 
Solomon’s hands had.raised. In our dreams 
He still stands before us, and He still says, 
“If.” For in our hearts we know that for 
all its outward glory, our land is sick and 
greatly in need of the healing that only God 
can give. 

Why else is it that, although He has given 
us victory, and power, and dominion over 
the earth, we walk in fear and dread? Why 
else is it that our prophets incessantly re- 
mind us of how much we have to lose? 
Why else is it that anyone who speaks of 
what there is yet to gain is regarded at best 
as an idle dreamer, and at worst as a cér- 
rupter of youth who should be condemned 
to drink the hemlock, as Socrates was con- 
demned? The land in which such a spirit 
prevails is not a healthy land, and should 
earnestly heed the word of the Lord: “If my 
people shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wick- 
ed ways.” 

The significant word is “if.” Without hu- 
mility, and prayer, and an abandonment of 
our wicked ways, there is no promise of 
healing; and that promise is our only hope, 
for there is no healing for a sick soul in all 
the medicaments of man. 

Humility and prayer need no explanation, 
but what is the application to us of the 
final condition, “and turn from their wicked 
ways?” Have we, as a Nation, dipped our 
hands in innocent blood? Have we robbed 
any nation, have we oppressed the weak, 
have we denied the humanity of any race 
and trampled under the hobnailed boots of 
a brutal soldiery the freedom of any peo- 
ple? I think that even before the judgment 
seat of Almighty God we can claim to be 
guiltless of those crimes. 

But there are other crimes, not so crass, 
not so bestial, but not less deadly in the 
eyes of the Lord. One of them is cherishing 
the— 


“Heathen heart, that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard.” 


Are we equally free of that sin? If you say 
so, then explain why for our safety, we rely 
more on the hydrogen bomb than upon do- 
ing justice to all men. Explain why, in or- 
der to secure military allies, we are willing 
to clasp the bloody hand of tyranny. Ex- 
plain why we are willing to condone the use 
of lying and treachery as tools of diplomacy. 
Explain why we have turned to derision the 
ancient warning, “Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

And can we say, in the presence of the 
Searcher of Hearts, that we have not turned 
away from His face to fall down in worship 
before the golden calf? If you say 60, 
then explain the sullen opposition—hither- 
to frustrated, but ever present—to pouring 
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our oil and wine into the wounds of vic- 
tims of brutality, and to setting the victims 
upon our own beast to transport them to a 
place of safety. For that is the meaning of 
our aid to nations cursed by poverty or dev- 
astated by war. Explain the recklessness of 
both labor and capital in seeking a monetary 
advantage at no matter what cost to the Na- 
tion. Explain the mad scramble for luxury 
that has led men in high places of honor and 
trust .to yield their honor and betray their 
trust for a few days’ soft living; for even 
a bribe great enough to sustain a man for 
the rest of his life is only a matter of man’s 
life, which is of few days and full of trouble. 

No; if we will be honest with Ourselves 
we shall be able to see our wicked ways 
plainly enough. If they happen to be some- 
what less revolting than the physical hor- 
rors that some others have perpetrated, they 
are nevertheless wicked ways, and they have 
resulted in a spiritual illness that has 
‘brought us into great need of healing. 

Yet even in administering that stern ad- 
monition, the Lord did not refrain from 
speaking of “my people, which are called by 
my name,” and His promise, although con- 
ditional, was a promise. We have not al- 
ways turned away from Him. We have writ- 
ten His name even upon the very coins that 
represent the golden calf, and the motto 
“In God We Trust” is not wholly a cynicism. 
Therefore the promise is offered, and if we 
meet the conditions it will surely be kept. 

But “whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth” is also true. -We are already an 
ailing nation, and if we forget where heal- 
ing is to be found and how it is to be ob- 
tained, we may be very sure that our ill- 
ness will increase in ways and to an extent 
that does not bear thinking of. 

I am no theologian. I do not presume to 
describe by what rite or in what words we 
shall pray; but I know that pray we must, 
if we are to be healed. I cannot say in what 
attitude you should prostrate yourselves in 
humility. I think the right attitude is 
different for different men. But I know 
that to “walk humbly with thy God” is one 
thing that the Lord requireth of thee; and 
without it there is no promise of. healing. 

And to “seek my face” I am sure is a proc- 
ess that no man can rightly describe for an- 
other man. The direction in which God 
stands depends entirely upon the place where 


“you stand. If you are to the north, you 


must look south, and if you are to the south 
you must look north; so the fact that two 
men look in opposite directions is no proof 
that either is a hypocrite when both say 
that they seek the face of the Lord. 

This rules out any arrogant assumption 
on my part that I am the sole possessor of 
the true faith and have a right to impose my 
ideas upon others even, if necessary, by the 
rack and the stake. Neither rite nor cere- 
mony, neither dogma nor creed, is the test of 
a@ man’s sincerity. But if it becomes clear 
that he turns from his wicked ways, then, 
and only then, he is entitled to full faith 
and credit. For it is not the heathen heart, 
it is only the humble and the contrite heart 
that ever turns. 

Thomas Jefferson confessed that he trem- 
bled for his country when he reflected that 
God is just. So should we all, and never 
more than at the moment when the coun- 
try seems to be at the apex of worldly glory 
and power. But I am not willing to con- 
clude on that stern note. I prefer, rather, to 
emphasize the final words of the verse I have 
quoted: “then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” 

Perfection is not attainable in this world. 
I never expect to see an America wholly for- 
given or completely heaJed, for it is not 
within the power of sinful man to be utterly 
true to his God. But if we can claim even 
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a partial redemption of the promise it will 
lift us to a level of civilization never at- 
tained by any nation in the history of the 
world. 

And to claim that partial redemption is 
within our capacity. But not as an organi- 
zation, whether it be the nation or a sect, 
or a fraternity, or anything else. The organ- 
ization is of value only as it helps indi- 
vidual men and women to qualify for the 
promise. The healing of this Nation, in 
short, does not depend upon any group or 
any program, but upon the healing of a 
sufficient number of individuals. The mira- 
cle of it is that if enough of us pray to our 
God each in secret, He will reward us openly 
by the healing of America. 





The California State Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in California a great water 
project is now under way by the State. 
It includes the hig Oroville Dam on the 
Feather River in my district and the 
California Aqueduct from the delta of 
the San Joaquin-Sacramento Rivers to 
Perris Reservoir in Riverside County. 
It will deliver surplus waters from the 
north to areas of need all the way down 
the State to the Mexican border, about 
750 miles. 

Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown 
provided the leadership that made pos- 
sible this project. He composed regional 
differences in the legislature in 1959 that 
had for 20 years blocked action. He 
carried the project for the authorization 
of $1.75 billion of bonds to the people in 
the election of November 8, 1960, and 
won a popular endorsement and approval 
of the unprecedented bond issue to fi- 
nance the project. He negotiated the 
contract with the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California that 
makes the project financially feasible, 
guaranteeing repayment, and he guided 
the review of the project and the con- 
tract to a successful conclusion in the 
1961 legislature. 

The project is now under construction. 

Mr. William E. Warne, who will be re- 
membered as a longtime official of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and as Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, 1947-51, for Water 
and Power Development, is now director 
of the California Department of Water 
Resources. He has written an article 
that is appearing in many California 
newspapers on the great project and its 
status. - 

There has been much said about the 
need for the States to do something on 
their own about their water resources de- 
velopment. Some have feared over- 
reliance on the Federal Government and 
its fine reclamation and flood control 
programs. 

In California, however, we now have an 
example of a large-scale undertaking by 
the State itself. 
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The project is thoroughly coordinated 
with both Federal and local projects. 
There will be flood control provided at 
Oroville Dam, for example, on a partner- 
ship with the Corps of Engineers. The 
San Luis project in the San Joaquin 
Valley is actually a joint project, with 
the Bureau of Reclamation building it 
but using more than half State funds. 
The reservoir and the canal will serve 
Federal reclamation lands and as a 
means of transferring water still farther 
south for use in the State project. 

I call attention the following article 
by Mr. Warne: 

THE Finest THING THAT WE Can Do 


(By William E. Warne, director, department 
of water resources, Sacramento, Calif.) 

Great works are the great expressions of 
great peoples : 

The Acropolis of Athens, the orations of 
Cicero, the plays of Shakespeare, and the 
dams of America may each in a way epito- 
mize a memorable achievement, not just of 
the individuals responsible for creating 
them, but of the cultures that put them 
forth as fruit. 

One has only to observe the large numbers 
who journey to the Black Canyon of the 
Colorado River to see Hoover Dam to know 
that the people, themselves, in some unex- 
pressed way, sense that the dam epitomizes 
a fine thing wrought in their name and in 
which they, somehow, participated. 

“The finest thing that we can do,’ I once 
heard a man tell his little boy as they stood 
on the crest of the dam. 

A man once wrote to me after visiting the 
dam, saying, “If just $1, from among all 
those I have paid out in taxes, went into 
this dam, I am satisfied.” 

California is now engaged in building the 
State water project. Not only in Big Oro- 
ville Dam on the Feather River does this 
project have a great work, but the project 
itself in its sweep and conception also quali- 
fies. The eyes of informed people every- 
where will turn to this project. It will ex- 
press the genius of California. 

Born out of travail, amid bickering and 
sectional jealousies, the great project, under 
the leadership of Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
first won the approval of the voters in the 
election of November 8, 1960, and then it 
withstood the sometimes caustic review of 
the legislature at the 1961 session. The 
project came out whole and unscathed. The 
effect of the legislative review was complete 
endorsement of the project and of the 
metropolitan water district contract, which 
will be the pattern for other water service 
contracts to come. No changes were made 
in the law underlying the project nor in any 
law that will necessitate revision of the con- 
tract, which may therefore proceed to vali- 
dation. 

An exacting 11-year construction schedule 
is now in motion. We can now prepare 
to schedule the first sale of the $1.75 bil- 
lion bonds that were voted. Additional 
water service contracts will be negotiated and 
signed, some only after pyrotechnic negotia- 
tions, of course. 

Rights-of-way will be obtained. The in- 
exorable process of construction will be un- 
derway, first in the north, and then after 
December 31, 1963, when the sizing of the 
California aqueduct may become final, in the 
south as well. Water will be delivered and 
utilized, first in southern Contra Costa 
County, southern Alameda County, and 
northern Santa Clara County, and then else- 
where. Finally the great pumps will be 
started and water will be boosted over the 
Tehachapis into southern California. 

Feather River water should be in the dis- 
tribution systems in southern California in 
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1972. Then the project builders can lay 
aside their tools. A monumental undertak- 
ing will then be finished. I, personally, 
would like the honor of turning a spigot in 
San Ysidro at the boundary with Mexico and 
drawing a cupful of Feather River water to 
commemorate the occasion. That should be 
reward enough for anyone. 

It would be foolhardy, indeed, to dream 
that the State water project or those build- 
ing it will have smooth sailing from June 
17, 1961, when the legislature adjourned, to 
Water Day in 1972, because it is certain that 
there will he difficulties and perhaps other 
controversies. ,One can predict, however, that 
in this-period there will grow an increasing 
sense of pride on the part of the people of 
California in this magnificent thing that 
they are doing together. 

Newcomers and new generations will see 
the project as a cohesive force in California, 
binding the north and the south together 
and making it easier for all to reach out 
toward their high aspiration of growth and 
development. 

Old wounds will heal and, if we con- 
structors are successful in our work, con- 
fidence and pride of achievement will re- 
place suspicion and jealousy. 

California must have continuing water 
development or stifle. This, therefore, is the 
only feasible road ahead. 

No great water project in the past has been 
noncontroversial at the outset, and none has 
been controversial in the end. 

Californians are engaged in a great work 
worthy of their State. 





Jobless Teens Critical U.S. Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the youth 
of America represent one of our great- 
est assets and best hopes for the future. 

Upon their shoulders rests ‘the re- 
sponsibility for preserving and perpetu- 
ating our way of life. 

A vast reservoir of youth power, they 
possess great creativity, talent and 
energy that can and should be channeled 
to usefully serving our people and the 
Nation. 

Fortunately, young Americans, for the 
most part, are contributing construc- 
tively to family,’ civic, social, religious 
and other activities of community life. 

Regrettably, however, a large, and 
growing, number are out of step with 
society. If the present trends continue, 
for example, by 1962 an estimated 1 mil- 
lion teenagers will be arrested annually 
for crimes, misdemeanors and other 
kinds of misconduct. Because of the 
broad scope of this problem—inciden- 
tally, a worldwide problem, not merely 
a U.S. problem—more effective efforts 
are needed to curb delinquency. 

In attempting to resolve the problem 
of delinquency, however, we must not 
allow such efforts to overshadow the 
fine activities and accomplishments of 
the right-living, right-thinking youth— 
our “adults of tomorrow.” 

In my judgment, rather, we need to 
“accent the positive’—not the nega- 
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tive—by expanding and further improv- 
ing our youth-development programs. 

Particularly, we have not provided the 
young folks of America with an oppor- 
tunity to participate to a proper degree 
in our economic progress. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished, in Victor Riesel’s column, an 
article by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
entitied “Jobless Teens Critical US. 
Problem.” 

Reflecting upon one of the major as- 
pects of the challenge for youth devel- 
opment programs, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 





There being no objection, the article’ 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, July 10, 
1961 


Jostess TEENS CRITICAL U.S. PROBLEM 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

WASHINGTON.—Right now, there are over 
1% million unemployed young people under 
19 years of age. This great population of 
unemployed and out-of-school young people 
has aptly been called “social dynamite.” 

Continued unemployment among large 
numbers of idle youth is potentially our 
most dangerous social condition since it 
provides such a fertile seedbed for crime 
and delinquency. 

Looked at squarely, what we are facing 
here is: (1) A problem of the city slum, (2) 
@ problem of employment and (3) a prob- 
lem. faced largely by minority groups. 

There are, of course, other factors, but I 
consider these three basic. 

It is my belief that a decided relationship 
exists between employment opportunity and 
delinquency. 

In urban areas where large percentages of 
young people are both out of school and 
out of work, it seems clear that some or all 
of the following conditions exist: 

Limited employment opportunity at hand; 

Lack of means to go where the jobs are; 

Lack of education and skill to qualify for 
most jobs today; 

Realization that the school graduates is as 
hard up to find work as the nongraduate; 

The feeling among youth that the door 
out of the slum is not steady work at low 
pay but an opportunistic gamble. 

In attempting to change this environment, 
certain things imediately suggest themselves 
as appropriate for Government attention. 

The first is the provision of some kind of 
job training to qualify young people for 
employment. 

The second is the creation of a device to 
locate jobs and make them available to slum 
youth. 

A third is the vigorous enforcement of 
anticrime laws. 

And a fourth is an acceleration of the 
effort to eliminate prejudicial practices in 
business and labor unions. 

By 1965 we will have 40 percent more per- 
sons under 20 years of age in our labor 
force than we do today. If we are to move 
effectively against youth unemployment, we 
should begin now. 

The occupational trouble usually begins 
not when a young man first comes into the 
labor force but long before. A training pro- 
gram underwritten by Government should 
concentrate at the root—in the age group 
between 16 and 22. 

It should, of course, be open to all, re- 
gardiess of race, color, creed, sex or place of 
national origin. 

And it should proceed in two directions— 
private programs sponsored and 
conducted by employers, trade associations, 
labor organizations and other agencies, and 
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public service training programs designed to 
create employment opportunity in the com- 
munity. 

The second approach is equally appealing 
to me. The places where youthful unem- 
ployment and unfinished educations pre- 
dominate are the very places severely 
plagued with public service problems. 
Training programs for public service, con- 
ducted by local and State Governments in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, 
open the doors to occupational usefulness 
in the palaces of greatest need. 

Health work, education, recreation, wel- 
fare—work in hospitals and day care cen- 
ters, in museums and zoos, on programs for 
children and the aging, housing projects, 
citizenship programs—a whole list of things, 
immediately suggest themselves. Allowance 
payments made to young people engaged in 
federally-supported training for such work 
would pay national dividends far beyond the 
financial cost. 

There should be, too, some kind of pro- 
gram that links the energy and presently 
wasted manpower of unemployed young men 
with the needs in our natural resources and 
conservation programs. One need seems to 
complement the other. Conserving the gifts 
of nature may help release the great human 
gifts present in our young people and cur- 
rently stifled in the slum environment. 

The President has sent to Congress a bill 
embodying these proposals—the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act, which I hope 
the Congress will pass soon. 

Beyond governmental initiative, however, 
there is a question of private response. In 
a free society, the legislative approach to 
social growth is at best to be considered as 
@ minimum requirement of responsible 
leadership. 

I believe a large share of the responsibility 
for occupational imprisonment rests upon 
the policies of management and labor. 

No young person can be asked to share in 
the mores of our society when he cannot 
share in the work and receive the fruits of 
the work of that society. 

Unions that deny membership and ap- 
prenticeship opportunities to the young 
Negro, firms with unwritten discriminatory 
policies help to build the high wall that 
shuts out the light of opportunity, around 
our poor urban districts. 

We can help train young people. We can 
help turn them to useful work. In public 
service employment we can guarantee them 
@ nondiscriminatory work environment. 
But if firms will not hire them, if unions 
will not take them into membership—then 
their frustration is compounded. 

As I have said many times, to management 
groups and to labor groups, if you want to 
know what you can do for your country: 
Stop discriminating. 





Laos Can Be Defended if There Is the 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my-remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Robert 
T. Hartmann, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Los Angeles Times. It 
summarizes thé recent testimony before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs by our 
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best qualified military authorities to the 
effect that Laos could be defended rela- 
tively easy—if our leaders had the will 
to do so. Continued weakness there will 
cost us more lives and money in the end: 
DEFENSE OF LAOS HELD FEASIBLE 


(By Robert T. Hartmann, Los Angeles Times 
Washington bureau chief) 

In writing about the faraway land of Laos 
a lot of us have been ignoring the first rule 
of reporting, which is to ask about every 
pieces of purported news: Is it true? 

Almost everything I- have seen in print 
about the current crisis in southeast Asia 
since President Kennedy’s March 23 warning, 
that external Communist support for the 
Pathet Lao rebels must stop, starts from the 
premise that Laos is militarily indefensible, 
a landlocked jungle trap in which US. forces 
might become more hopelessly entangled 
than in Korea. 

I find that I have written knowingly my- 
self about the impossible strategic situation 
of Laos. My only alibi is that this view has 
consistently been relayed to reporters by re- 
sponsible civilian officials of the Kennedy 
administration. 

But is it true? 

The man who ought to know, whose duty 
it is to defend US. interests in that part of 
the world, says Laos can be defended. 

He is Adm. Harry D. Felt, commander in 
chief of the Pacific. The four-star admiral 
testified in secret session before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee June 15, and his 
views, heavily censored by the Pentagon, 
have now been made public. Here are some 
key exchanges: 

“Representative CHIPERFIELD, Republican 
of Illinois. Admiral, you don’t consider Laos 
lost to us, do you? Lost to the free world? 

“Admiral Fe.t. No, sir, I do not. 

“Representative CHIPERFIELD. I am glad to 
hear you say so. Suppose we give South 
Vietnam adequate military material. Do you 
think they can defend themselves? 

“Admiral Feit. Yes, sir, Ido. These peo- 
ple can be licked. It has been done before. 

“Representative ZaBLock1, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin. To pursue and rephrase the 
question, some armchair strategists main- 
tain that Laos, Cambodia, in fact the entire 
Indochina peninsula, cannot be defended. 
Do you agree or disagree? 

“Admiral Feit. I disagree, sir.” [Secu- 
rity deletion. ] 

Frequent security deletions shrouded the 
admiral’s answers as to how Laos might be 
saved. He appeared to favor air strikes 
against Red supply lines and antiguerrilla 
teams in the villages. But on the larger 
question of southeast Asian will to resist, 
in an exchange with Representative Jupp, 
Republican, of Minnesota, his view was both 
blunt and sobering: 

“Well, I would say that confidence in 
the United States has been shaken because 
of the Laos situation,” Admiral Felt testified. 
“It was quite different when I appeared be- 
fore you after the Taiwan (Formosa) Strait 
thing, for example, when everybody had 
absolute confidence in us. They do not have 
that today.” [Security deletion.] 

When Dr. Judd, a former medical mis- 
sionary in China, pursued this point, Ad- 
miral Felt said Asians have not completely 
lost confidence that they “can count on 
the United States,” and said he thought 
this can be regained. Congresswoman 
MarcvueRITE S. CHurcH, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, asked how long we can wait to re- 
gain it. 

“There is a point of no return,” the Pa- 
cific commander agreed. ‘There is still the 
opportunity, however. Strong action must 
be taken sometimes, in my opinion.” 

The admiral did not specify, in the pub- 
lished record, where or how this strong ac- 
tion would be appropriate. He said he nor- 
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mally makes his policy recommendations via 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and has a State 
Department political adviser assigned to his 
Honolulu headquarters. Dr. Judd recalled 
the “policymakers” overruled the military in 
China, Korea, and now Laos, and continued: 

“Representative Jupp. What you are say- 
ing, then, is that the contention that our 
position is hopeless in Laos is not true? 

“Admiral Feit. That is right. 

“Representative Jupp. Let me ask the 
question another way. Some people say we 
must not have another Korea in that part of 
the world. Which is more dangerous to our 
survival: another Korea in that part of the 
world or Communist control in that part of 
the world? 

“Admiral Feit. The latter, I think. In 
the first place I don’t think that we need 
have another Korea. 

“Representative Jupp. I agree fully * * * 
but even if we did, it would be less bad than 
a Communist Laos-Vietnam-Thailand, Isn’t 
that right? 

“Admiral: Fett. I believe that is right.” 
[Security deletion. ] 

Perhaps the soundest advice Admiral Felt 
has to offer is equally applicable to Berlin 
or Laos or even Washington. He concluded: 

“The Communists are afraid of our 
strength and our ability to export it as a 
counter to their expansionist designs on the 
world. We need to improve our strength so 
as to be feared by our enemies and respected 
by our friends. We must continue to learn 
not only how to use our power, but more 
importantly how to use it best to suit the 
purposes of our national policies. Our 
greatest asset is in the strength of our will 
to do the things we must do.” 





The Future of Air Transportation Facil- 
ities in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
three northern New England States are 
vitally interested in the future of their 
air transportation facilities. There- 
fore, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont should be very inter- 
ested in the hearings which will be held 
shortly relative to the application of 
Northeast Airlines for a permanent cer- 
tificate to serve its New York-Miami 
route. 

An editorial in the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union-Leader, of Monday, July 10, dis- 
cusses the situation as it now exists, and 
because of the extreme interest in New 
Hampshire in this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 


There being no ebjection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHEAST AIRLINES WARRANTS SUPPORT 


The Civil Aeronautics Board will meet to- 
morrow in Washingten for a preliminary 
conference on a petition by Northeast Air- 
lines for permanent certification of the 
Florida routes now being served by North- 
east under a temporary, 5-year certificate. 
These deliberations hold great importance 
to all New England. But they hold even 
greater importance to the three northern 
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New England States of New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont. 

The caliber of the commercial air trans- 
portation to these three States in the years 
to come is at stake here. And in large 
measure so, too, are our hopes and aspira- 
tions for continued growth of our business, 
industry, and economy. By the nature of 
our geographical location and by the de- 
mands for swift transportation today, it may 
be said that a city or State or region without 
good commercial air transportation will all 
too soon fall*by the wayside. 

Northeast Airlines is unique in that it is 
both a trunkline carrier and a local serv- 
ice carrier. Its trunk routes lie south from 
New York City. Its local service routes criss- 
cross New England. Other trunk carriers 
such as TWA, Eastern, American, and 
United, serve the long-haul, major cities. 
Local service or so-called feeder airlines, 
such as Mohawk, Allegheny, Piedmont, 
Ozark, Bonanza, and some eight othefs, 
serve the short-haul, smaller cities. 

None of the trunk carriers—and this in- 
cludes Northeast—now receive any Federal 
subsidy while all of the 13 feeder lines are 
subsidized. The subsidy has declined stead- 
ily as the feeder lines have grown more 
healthy. In 1947 the subsidy averaged 70 
percent. In 1952 it was 50 percent and to- 
day it has dropped to 38 percent. In num- 
bers of passengers, the feeder lines carried 
a half million in 1947. Today they carry 
more than 6 million. 

Northeast traditionally lost money on its 
New England service and was operating un- 
der Government subsidy when the airline 
was granted the moneymaking Florida cer- 
tificate. Thereafter, NEA went off subsidy 
and has since been paying its continuing 
New Engiand losses out of the Florida earn- 
ings. 

In the past 5 years Northeast has spent 
more than $90 million to modernize and 
improve. Much of this went for the big 
Convair 880 jetliners. When these went 
into the Florida service last year they freed 
Northeast’s DC-6B’s which were then turned 
into the New England service thereby tnau- 
gurating four-engine service at several key 
points in New Hampshire and Maine. 

At the same time the airline retired most 
of its remaining two-engine DC-3’s, old 
workhorses that can no longer be operated 
at a profit because of age and maintenance 
demands. 

Thus, Northeast has improved the service 
to sonmre of the major points in northern 
New England. However, at the same time 
the airline has also dropped certain flights 
to several small north country towns in 
New Hampshire, claiming the traffic did not 
justify continued service. 

The airline’s president, James Austin, has 
made a determined effort to sell northern 
New England on the idea of regional airports 
instead of small, scattered airports, each de- 
manding a high frequency of service. He 
has said repeatedly that the regional airport 
system will make it possible for better service 
and more frequent flights. 

In light of the staggering costs of airline 
operation today, combined with the develop- 
ment of high-speed beltline highways and 
turnpikes linking cities and towns to our 
bigger airports, Austin’s reasoning makes 
sense to us. 

We are mindful of Northeast's program of 
improvements in the past year or two. We 
are aware, too, of the reduction of services 
to some of our smaller areas. We would like 
to see this trend reversed, believing as we 
do that frequent service on modern aircraft 
is the major factor’ in generating more 
passengers. 

We are reminded that New Englanders 
were, by and large, numbered among North- 
east’s strongest supporters during CAB de- 
liberations 5 years ago and we believe this 
support was an important factor in the 
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granting of the certificate to Northeast. We 
are aware today there is not the same wide- 
spread support, that some knowledgeable 
people have lost some of their enthusiasm for 
Northeast because service is not what they 
expected. 

We favor Northeast over other airlines 
that have been solicited by the CAB on 
merger possibilities because we believe other 
trunklines are interested in Northeast only 
for the Florida routes and do not care or 
want to be saddled with the money-losing 
New England routes. Several big trunklines 
have reportedly expressed this attitude 
openly. We must not let New England be- 
come an unwanted child, tagging along be- 
hind an airline whose primary interests lie 
not in New England. 

Weighing all of the many factors at hand, 
this newspaper believes Northeast should be 
granted the permanent certificate it now 
seeks to serve Florida and other southern 
points with the expressed understanding that 
the airline will do all in its power to continue 
to improve and upgrade its New England 
service. 





Majority of Top Nuclear Experts Un- 
favorable to Hanford NPR Power Con- 


version 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, included 
in the AEC’s authorization bill to be de- 
bated tomorrow is a proposal to convert 
the new production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., to generate approximately 
800,000 electrical kilowatts as a byprod- 
uct of plutonium production. The con- 
version job would be completed in late 
1964 at a cost of $95 million over and 
above the reactor’s cost of $145 million, 
which includes $25 million for features 
permitting convertibility. 

A few weeks ago I posed to 25 out- 
standing nuclear experts in industry and 
at universities the following two ques- 
tions: 

First. Do you believe that conversion 
of the NPR to power production will 
make any significant contribution to the 
advancement of civilian power reactor 
technology in this country? 

Second. In your judgment, is the allo- 
cation of $95 million to conversion of the 
Hanford reactor the most fruitful invest- 
ment that could be made in terms of de- 
veloping peaceful uses of atomic energy? 
Could these funds be used more advan- 
tageously for such projects as fuel ele- 
ment research and development, further 
development of promising civilian power 
reactor types, research on test reactor 
development, or radioisotope research, to 
mention just a few possibilities? 

Almost all these top experts replied. 
There was an understandable degree of 
hedging. But boiled down, the result 
approximates the following: 

First. About two-thirds see no sub- 
stantial contribution to civilian technol- 
ogy, with intensity of these opinions 
ranging from mild to very strong. 

Second. Most, about 85 percent, seem 
to feel power technology better could be 
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advanced by spending $95 million or even 
a lesser amount of money, on a variety 
of other projects. 

Amongst reasons cited by those believ- 
ing a substantial contribution will be 
made were the following: 

First. Knowledge of turbines and 
other auxiliaries of nuclear reactors will 
be increased. 

Second. If breeding technology does 
not develop and an alternate method of 
producing reactors fuel becomes impor- 
tant, the experience will be valuable. 

Third. The experience operating a nu- 
clear powerplant of this size will be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Fourth. Knowledge will be gained on 
the behavior of zircaloy pressure tubes 
and zircaloy clad uranium fuel. 

Amongst reasons cited by those be- 
lieving no substantial contribution will 
be made were the following: 

First. Knowledge of turbines and aux- 
iliaries utilizing steam temperatures and 
quality available from NPR is of no 
interest in civilian technology. 

Second. Technical information to be 
obtained will. not differ significantly 
from. ‘that available from other type 
water reactors. 

Third. Operating experience to be 
gained will not parallel that needed for 
operation of straight central power sta- 
tions. 

Fourth. Much of the operation will be 
cloaked in military secrecy and, if new 
technical data is obtained, it will not be 
made available to industry anyway. 

From pboth ‘sides of the issue came 
numerous comments not of a strictly 
technical nature. Here are examples: 

The power is needed in the Northwest or 
The power is not needed there, or I do not 
know if the power is needed. 

So many aspects of the project are classi- 
fied it is impossible to make a clear judg- 
ment. 

It would make a contribution only in the 
sense that any nuclear plant at this early 
stage of the game will contribute something. 

Some use of the heat ought to be made— 
this may or may not be the best way to do 
it. 

Operation of an 800-electrical-megawatt 
plant has international prestige value, but 
I am not qualified to say whether it has $95 
million worth. 

It will be impossible to get meaningful 
eost statistics because of the way the Gov- 
ernment keeps its books. 

Plutonium production, not power will be 
optimized, so the plant will not satisfy power 
requirement or prove an economic success. 

It would be good if we could get back 
some of the investment in production re- 
actors. 

The decision to build the plant is an out- 
right économic one and should not be con- 
fused with technology. 

The decision regarding convertibility is a 
political one. 

The decision should be made by agencies 
other than the AEC and the money be put 
up by other than the AEC. 

“The $25 million already put in for con- 
vertibility features will be wasted unless the 
AEC goes ahead, or a good $95 million 
should not be thrown after a bad $25 
million.” 

“It bucks the trend toward higher steam 
temperature and pressures.” 

“The AEC report is still classified secret 
and I am wary of commenting for fear re- 
stricted information might be divulged in- 
advertently.” 
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“This thing has been studied to death, but 
we only get to see sterilized versions of the 
classified studies.” 


The consensus of opinion on how to 
spend $95 million more advantageously 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
for complete fuel cycle R. & D. aimed at 
sharply reducing costs. Additional sug- 
gestions, not in the alternate and not 
listed in any particular order were: sup- 
port for a full line of military reactors; 
intensified materials research; basic re- 
search in all related fields of science; 
waste products separation; radioiso- 
topes; research aimed at eliminating 
overconservative safety requirements; 
promotion of advance reactor concepts, 
particularly high temperature and inte- 
gral superheat; underwriting of utility 
risks of added costs from unforeseen 
safety requirements imposed by AEC; 
anything pertinent to simplifying AEC 
regulation and licensing procedures. 

Two replies argued for using the $95 
million to get the entire civilian nuclear 
industry “off dead center.” This was on 
the basis that this kind of support would 
bring in “much additional private capi- 
tal” and start industry “moving ahead.” 

“Spread around,” one reply said, 
“even half that amount of money would 


accumulate a total of much more than - 


700 electrical megawatts on the line be- 
fore NPR could start to produce elec- 
tricity.”” Another estimated it could get 
three 330 electrical megawatt central 
stations into operation by early 1965. 

Several writers complained bitterly 
because industry will not be “brought 
in” on the fabrication of fuel elements. 

The poll was taken on a confidential 
basis, and I am not at liberty to list the 
names of the experts polled or identify 
a particular individual with the com- 
ments quoted. 





The Kinzua Dam Project in the 
Allegheny River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
copy of an editorial on the Kinzua Dam 
project which appeared in the Courier- 
News of Plainfield, N.J., on July 7. 

As I am sure all Members of the Sen- 
ate are aware, a large number of Amer- 
icans remain unconvinced that our Gov- 
ernment has thus far fully and impar- 
tially explored the question of an effec- 
tive alternative to the Kinzua Dam proj- 
ect, which would inundate some 9,000 
acres of land belonging by treaty to the 
Seneca Indians. I have asked the ad- 
ministration for a report on its current 
thinking on this project, which has of- 
fended the sense of fairplay of so many 
of our citizens. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 

July 7, 1961] 
Kinzvua DaM PROJECT 


In the present dealings of the United 
States with other nations and minority 
groups, we are concerned that our Govern- 
ment should show the same scrupulous re- 
spect for the rights of others that we our- 
selves might expect to receive. 

In this paraphrase of the Golden Rule, we 
bring to the attention of our readers for 
their information, and for the constructive 
action which they deem necessary, the pres- 
ent dealings of the United States with the 
Seneca Indians concerning the Kinzua Dam 
project. 

The Plainfield monthly meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends last month 
studied and became aroused over the report 
entitled “The Kinzua Dam Controversy—A 
Practical Solution—Without Shame.” Janice 
C. Warner, a young lady of Indian descent, 
who is a member of the meeting, was ap- 
pointed by the meeting to bring the con- 
troversy to the attention of the Courier-News. 

Briefly stated, a public work project is un- 
derway to construct the Kinzua Dam in the 
Allegheny River to prevent floods in the Pitts- 
burgh area and to conserve water. The site 
selected for the Kinzua Dam is within the 
reservation of the Seneca Indian. It would 
drown most of the lands the United States 
once promised that it would never claim. It 
would disturb about 800 Senecas by driving 
them from the lands their tribe has held for 
167 years. 

Construction of the Kinzua Dam would 
break a pledge made by the United States 
with the Seneca Nation on November 11, 
1794, by Timothy Pickering, deputy for 
President George Washington. Referring to 
certain lands in western New York and 
Pennsylvania, the treaty put the national 
seal to a promise that “the United States 
will never claim the same, nor disturb the 
Seneca Nation.” “Never,” the treaty said. 

While the control of floodwaters, bene- 
fiting the large population of Pittsburgh, is 
also of necessary concern, there is an alter- 
nate site called the Cattaraugus-Conewango 
project, which, it is believed, will accom- 
plish the same objectives of flood control and 
conservation without disturbing the Seneca 
Indians and without abrogating the oldest 
continuing treaty in our National Archives. 

The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (Quakers) which represented and 
advised the Seneca Indians in 1794 is still 
in existence and still concerned for the 
Senecas. The Quakers are now urging Presi- 
dent Kennedy to halt the work on the Kinzua 
Dam project until a competent objective 
study shows that a feasible alternative does 
not exist. They are gathering the support 
of others in their cause. 

In view of the facts of the case, we join 
with the Plainfield meeting in giving support 
to the request that a study be made of the 
alternate site. 

The alternative plan has been proposed by 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, first Chairman and Chief 
Engineer of Tennessee Valley Authority and 
former president of Antioch College. He 
contends that the plan is feasible and su- 
perior to the treaty-violating Kinzua plan. 

President Kennedy, during his campaign 
for office, promised that there would be no 
change in treaty or contractual relationships 
without the consent of the Indian tribes con- 
cerned. 

The present Kinzua Dam _ controversy 
raises an issue which demands a practical 
solution—without shame. Based on the 
facts as we know them, we believe our Gov- 
ernment would do right to make a further 
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study, and absorb necessary losses, before as- 
serting its power unilaterally against the 
Seneca Indian Nation. The honor of the 
United States is involved in this controversy. 





Move Underway To Restore Land’s Ford 
Canal, Locks 


.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following statement 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of June 29, 1961: ‘ 
Move UNDERWAY To RESTORE LAND’s ForD 

CANAL, LocKs 


Through the efforts of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Chester County Historical 
Society, a move is underway to preserve the 
rich 14l-year heritage of the Land’s Ford 
Canal in eastern Chester County. 

The research .committee recommended im- 
mediate action to prevent further damage 
to the eanal and to make it accessible to the 
public by improving the canal road and by 
providing a parking let. The complete re- 
port of the committee, as presented to Miss 
Louise Knox, president of the society, 
follows: 

Because of the unusual rainy spring we 
did not have a chance to make an extensive 
examination of the area as we wanted to. 
We found the main locks to be in a sur- 
prisingly good condition. The stone work 
is practically as perfect as the day it was 
laid 140 years ago. The gatekeeper’s house 
with its tabby built walls has been torn 
down and no sign of it remains. The para- 
pet wall of the arched bridge over the lock 
has been badly damaged in recent years by 
vandals. Part of it has been pried loose and 
fallen in the bed of the canal. Large num- 
bers of the cut stones have apparently been 
carried away. 

The inscription stone with the legend, 
“Robert Leckie, contractor, 1823,” has been 
torn out and someone made an effect to chip 
out the letters. It was found by Robert 
Ward of Rock Hill, and he removed it to his 
home for safekeeping. It will be returned 
to the original site when the bridge is re- 
paired and can be protected. 

It is the opinion of this committee that an 
effort should be made now to prevent further 
damage to the canal and to make it accessible 
to the public by improving the road to it 
and providing parking area. There is con- 
siderable interest in the project tn this part 
of the State, but we feel that it is the obliga- 
tion of Chester County to initiate a program 
to develop the site and then seek aid from 
adjacent counties as well as the State and 
National Park Services. 

We recommend that the Chester Historical 
Commission be appointed and some money 
be appropriated by the county legislative 
delegation. Such an official body would be 
in a position to make a lease or agreement 
with the Duke Power Co., the owners of the 
site. Officials of the power company have 
indicated they would help to build roads and 
a parking area whenever their machinery is 
available. 

We submit the following suggestions that 
the commission might find useful: 

1. Access to the canal could be controlled 
by erecting a gate or steel cable at the road 
entrance that would be open only certain 


designated daylight hours to prevent further 
destruction to the stone work. 

2. The-entrance road should be improved 
and a parking place provided. The tin cans 
and trash should be removed from the bed 
of the canal. Walks and trails could be laid 
out through the entire canal site and printed 
signs erected showing the points of interest 
would be helpful. It may be possible to get 
some help from the county prison camp to 
do some of this work. 

3. If funds are available, it may be-desir- 
able to engage an engineer to trace out the 
entire canal system and make a map show- 
ing what remains of other locks, culverts 
or other works. 

The walls of the gatekeeper’s house near 
Great Falls that was designed by Robert Mills 
are still standing. It may be possible some 
day to restore this building and it should be 
included in his project. 

Land’s Ford Canal and locks was a unit 
of the Catawba-Wateree-Santee-Cooper 
waterway that was planned to extend from 
Charleston to the North Carolina mountains, 
and after a 50-mile portage to the Watauga 
would link up with the Tennessee River and 
on down the Mississippi. The work was car- 
ried on under the direction of the South 
Carolina Board of Public Works. On this 
body served such men as William R. Davie 
and: Joel Pinsett, with Robert Mills, who 
later designed the Washington Monument, 
as chief engineer. 

According to Mills’ report of 1825, the 
completed Land’s Ford Canal was 2 miles 
long and was designed to overcome 32 feet of 
fall in the Catawba River. It included five 
locks, one at the upper and two at the mid- 
dle, and two at the end where the canal re- 
turned to the river. There were six storm 
culverts where streams ran under the canal, 
two waste weirs, and three bridges. Some of 
the culverts are still functioning, and the 
stonework is in an excellent condition. 

The area has considerable historical im- 
portance. Thomas Land was granted a tract 
including an ancient Indian crossing around 
1754, and thus the place became known as 
Land’s Ford. After Braddock’s defeat in the 
French and Indian War, that closed the 
western frontier for settlement for several 
years, large numbers of the Scotch-Irish im- 
migrants followed the long wagon trail from 
Pennsylvania to settle in the Waxhaws, and 
many of them crossed at Land’s Ford to en- 
ter Chester County. Waxhaw Presbyterian 
Church, the oldest church in the upper part 
of the State, is only a few miles across the 
river. 

During the Revélutionary War there was 
a great deal of fighting and skirmishing 
around here as the contending armies and 
armed bands of Wings and Tories swept back 
and forth over the vicinity. Land’s Ford 
was the mustering-ground for the forces of 
Sumter and Davie when they were preparing 
their attack on Hanging Rock. Cornwallis 
crossed here on his retreat from Charlotte 
to Winnsboro after the Battle of King’s 
Mountain. 

William R. Davie, who was born only a 
few miles across the river in Lancaster 
County, was one of the most able of the 
partisan leaders of the Revolution. After 
the war, he lived in North Carolina where 
he served with distinction as Governor, 
member of the National Constitutional Con- 
vention, and special ambassador to France. 
The achievement in which he probably took 
most pride was to be known as the founder 
of the University of North Carolina. 

In 1805 he returned to South Carolina, 
and on a hillside overlooking the ford a few 
hundred yards away he built his home which 
he named Tivoli, after a villa he had seen 
in Italy. Here he lived for the last 15 years 
of his life-and took an active part in local 
and State affairs. He built a mill at the 
upper: shoals of the river and carried out 
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extensive farming operations. He gave the 
land on which the canal was constructed. 
It was from the race of his mill that the 
water entered the big ditch. Robert Mills 
made a sketch from the piazza of Davie’s 
home of the Catawba and the view across it. 
According to local tradition, Tivoli was 
burned by Sherman’s raiders during the 
Civil War. 

Another item that should be considered is 
the attraction this site would have for tour- 
ists and visitors. There is considerable in- 
terest in this project and it is steadily grow- 
ing. It would be of great economic impor- 
tance to Chester and the adjoining counties 
of Lancaster and York. It is only 2 miles 
east of highway 21 and 5 miles north of 
highway No. 9, two of the most important 
routes that cross the State. ; 

If the remains of Land’s Ford are to be 
saved for future generations, it is going to 
be the responsibility and obligation of 
Chester County to do it. This spot has the 
potential to make it one of the most beau- 
tiful and inspiring parks in America. It is 
the conviction of this group that when the 
commission is activated, with the active help 
and support of this historical society and 
the people of this area, a program will be 
planned and carried out to develop the site. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Prep R. HAMBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 

Mrs. M. H. Wurtre, 

Mrs, S. H: HARDEN, 

ALGA CARTER, 

W. D. Cralc, 

W. B. Roppeyr. 





Annual Convention of National Education 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for the first time since the 
1930’s, New Jersey was host this year 
to the annual convention of the National 
Education Association. We from the 
Garden State were pleased and proud 
to welcome the educators to their con- 
vention quarters’ at Atlantic City, N.J. 

The convention was notable for many 
reasons this year. Perhaps one of the 
most far reaching decisions made by 
the delegates was to pass a resolution 
giving direct support of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court desegregation ruling. 

Members of the New Jersey delegation 
played an important part in,the final 
effort for passage of this resolution. 
They and other supporters of the new 
policy deserve commendation for the 
step forward taken by the NEA. 

Mr. President, an article in the June 
29 issue of the Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
by Education Editor Charles H. Harri- 
son, describes the early discussion on 
the resolution. An article from the 
June 30 issue of the New York Times 
reports on the final action taken by 
NEA, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the articles printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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[From the Hackensack (NJ.) Record, June 
29, 1961] 

New Jersey Teachers Wm. Leap Batrie To 
INTEGRATE SCHOOLS IN UNITED STATES— 
Srars Detzecates Support AMENDMENT TO 
STRENGTHEN NEA STanpD 

(By Charles H, Harrison) 

, Artantic Crry, June 29.—By unanimous 
vote yesterday, with 156 of 300 delegates 
present, the New Jersey delegation to the 
National Education Association convention 
here decided to support a proposed amend- 
ment to the NEA resolution on sohool inte- 
gration, which would place the organization 
more firmly behind the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation ruling. 

VOTE TOMORROW 

In an exclusive interview, Dr. James M. 
Lynch, Jr., dean of students at Glassboro 
State College, said the New Jersey delegation 
may also look with disfavor on a resolution 
to create an urban division in the NEA, 
if the resolution comes up for a floor vote 
as scheduled tomorrow. 

The NEA resolution on desegregation in 
the public schools, heading for a floor bat- 
tle tomorrow, is a long-winded declaration 
which expresses concern over problems cre- 
ated by the Supreme Court decision, sup- 
ports the maintenance of public schools, and 
urges good will, fairness, and respect for the 
law. 

What the New Jersey delegation and oth- 
ers want is an amendment to read as fol- 
lows: “Resolyed, that the National Educa- 
tion Association pledge continued support 
of the U.S. Supreme Court decision on school 
integration, and commend those communi- 
ties which have made p toward end- 
ing the practice of segregation in the 
schools.” 

Dr. Lynch was chosen to voice New Jer- 
sey’s sentiments in the general session to- 
morrow. Dr. Lynch said he expects at least 
250 New Jersey delegates on the convention 
floor tomorrow for the battle on the inte- 
gration resolution. He will poll all the dele- 
gates at that time, but is confident the ma- 
jority will go along with the decision of the 
155 delegates yesterday. 

“With New Jersey so strong on antisegre- 
gation legislation,” Dr. Lynch said, “we feel 
we should be in the forefront on integra- 
tion.” Dr. Lynch revealed that NEA presi- 
dent Clarice Kline expects tomorrow to put 
noncontroversial resolutions before the con- 
vention in more or less a package and give 
the greater time for discussion on contro- 
versial issues. 

Dr. Lynch said the New Jersey delegation 
was concerned about a proposed resolution 
to create an urban division within NEA, 
which would mean that teachers in large 
cities might have membership in a separate 
‘division. Large cities like New York now 
have teachers’ associations separate from the 
State organization. 

According to Dr. Lynch, the NEA move is 
premature and could be dangerous for New 
Jersey. There are 92 percent of the teachers 
in New Jersey enrolled in the New Jersey 
Education Association this year, Dr. Lynch 
said. If teachers in the State’s larger cities 
create their own associations apart from the 
State organization, he continued, it would 
be an unfortunate split in the State unit. 

Dr. Lyncna said that, if the urban division 
is formed, there should be some ground rules 
to prevent any such split in the NJEA. 

The Bergent County delegation to the con- 


eign 1 
Stilwel, of Westwood, Bergen representative 
of the NJEA executive committee, and Miss 
Barbara Wolf, of Hackensack, Bergen County 
Education Association delegate, said the 
Bergen delegates have found that the county 
is ahead of most other counties in New Jer- 
sey and ahead of other States on foreign lan- 
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guage teaching, particularly in elementary 
schools. 

They also said Bergen and State delegates 
here are vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of professional standards. The BCEA 
has gone on record to require that teachers 
serving on NJEA committees should be 
members of local, county, State, and national 
education associations. 

Bergen County teachers and residents 
took part in several of yesterday’s 
Arthur Mahoney, Fair Lawn driver-education 
teacher, spoke on critical issues in driver 
education. George J. Geier, assistant dean of 
the department of business education at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University in Teaneck, 
spoke before the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries. 

Bergen was well represented at a confer- 
ence of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Panelists on the topic, “A Sound 
Approach to Music Reading,” were: Marion 
Constable, supervisor of music in Emerson; 
Betty Prinz Sims, elementary, vocal music 
teacher in Ridgewood, and Arline Gilbert, 
elementary music supervisor in Rutherford. 

Bergen County delegates served as hosts 
and hostesses at the department of classroom 
teachers’ banquet Tuesday night. Elsie Mc- 
Laughlan, of Bergenfield, was on the co- 
ordinating staff for the New Jersey classroom 
teacher committee. 


[From the New York Times, June 30, 1961] 
ScHOOL INTEGRATION BACKED BY NEA 
(By Robert H. Terte) 


ATLANTIC City, June 30.—The National 
Education Association, representing more 
than 765,000 teachers, went on record for 
the first time today in support of the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on public school de- 
segregation. 

The action was taken after more than two 
hours of debate at the association’s 99th 
annual convention. 

During the debate, the delegates voted 
down by a narrow margin an amendment to 
a resolution that would have requested the 
officers to “plan and initiate actions” that 
would “support the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on the desegregation of~ public 
schools.” 

By a much larger majority the delegates 
voted to insert as a statement of principle 
a pledge of continued support of the court 
decision. The resolution originally proposed 
this year by the resolutions committee 
viewed “‘with deep concern” the problems 
resulting from the decision on desegregation. 

Approval of the resolution was vigorously 
opposed by white delegates from Southern 
States where teacher organizations are seg- 
regated. Representatives of white teacher 
organizations from Mississippi, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Virginia asked to 
have their delegations recorded as voting 
against the resolution after its adoption. 


SALARY PLAN ADOPTED 


The association also adopted a resolution 
calling for teacher participation with boards 
of education in determining “policies of 
common concern including salary and other 
conditions for professional service.” 

In the event that agreements could not be 
reached, the resolution suggested action by a 
board of review made up of members of pro- 
fessional and lay organizations affiliated with 
education. 

The resolution emphasized the professional 
approach and avoided the use of such terms 
as “collective bargaining” and “arbitration,” 
which are generally associated with union 
negotiations. 

The resolution, however, did not abso- 
lutely rule out the use of the strike weapon in 
disputes. But it said that the seeking of con- 
sensus and mutual agreement on a profes- 
sional basis should preclude the arbitrary 
exercise of unilateral authority by boards of 
education and the use of the strike by teach- 
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ers as a means for enforcing economic de- 
mands. 

The desegregation issue has been a major 
source of dispute at every NEA convention 
since 1955, when the first official action on 
the matter was taken. 

Another desegregation issue threatened to 
disrupt the convention earlier in the day 
when a motion was offered calling for a com- 
mittee to study a dispute between the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and its affiliate, 
the Arlington Education Association. 

The Arlington association was found by 
the State group to have automatically dis- 
affiliated itself last May by accepting Negro 
members in violation of the constitution and 
bylaws of the State association. 

The motion was carried by a roll call vote 
after unsuccessful efforts by southern dele- 
gates to block its adoption. 

At the close of the convention tonight, 
Ewald Turner, a guidance counselor from 
Pendleton, Oreg., succeeded Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha, Wis., as president of the NEA. 





A Local lowa School Administrator 
Speaks Out on Federal Aid to Edu- 


cation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. _ Speaker, 
from time to time I have noted remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which in- 
dicate that many of the local communi- 
ties around the United States have taken 
a position against Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

This is also happening in the First 
District of Iowa which I have the honor 
of representing in Congress. 

As a case in point, I offer a recent 
statement of Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, 
superintendent of the public schools in 
Davenport, Iowa. This statement was 
broadcast on a nationwide radio hookup 
and the points which Dr. Marinaccio 
makes bear repeating. .« 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his statement in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. MARINACCIO 

Let me state at the outset, as a preface 
to my remarks, that what I am about to 
say here is an expression of my own point 
of view and opinion. It is not meant to 
reflect in any manner or means the feeling 
of my associates or those of the Davenport 
Board of Education. 

I am writing as an individual in a free 
society expressing his convictions and re- 
specting those of others. I pray that we 
never lose this privilege in the United States 
of America. 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Benjamin Franklin, sitting around the table 
in the inn in Williamsburg following the 
Revolutionary War, were concerned with the 
questions: 

Can our people be educated to be and to 
remain free? 

Can they be taught to assume responsi- 
bility for their individual actions and for 
the common welfare? 

The United States since then has been at- 
tempting to answer these questions and to 
reach the goal affirmatively through local 
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control, realizing the dangers of Federal con- 
trol all too well with history’s many shin- 
ing examples of tyranny. Education has been 


the center, or focal point, in this struggle, 
with the home and the church playing a 


diverse and most significant role. This 
must continue, internally, as a struggle for 
individual and national growth if we are 
to remain free. Education must remain es- 
sentially the responsibility of the home, the 
church, the local community, and the State. 

When these local institutions fail to as- 
sume their full responsibility, there are those 
among us who would immediately turn to 
the larger governmental organization (in this 
case the Federal Government) to save the 
day for us, This is very tempting, indeed, to 
educators and school boards who are con- 
stantly facing failures, these days, in ob- 
taining community support and in develop- 
ing community responsibility; with failing 
referendums for bond issues for housing the 
increasing numbers of schoolchildren; and 
rising costs of operation and teachers’ sal- 
aries, all of which harass school budgets, 
tax levies on overtaxed real estate property, 
and keep local communities in constant tur- 
moil. 

The danger in turning to the Federal Gov- 
ernment (which is already heavily in debt) 
for help becomes one of cheating the local 
community of the only experience which 
will eventually cause it to learn to assume 
its full share of responsibility by struggling 
with the problem and educating itseif in 
the midst of this interaction to do the job 
that must be done to educate its children. 
It is as though one were teaching a child 
to swim—if you always carry him on your 
back and do all the swimming yourself he 
will never learn to swim for himself. He 
has to “hit the water” if he is ever to learn 
toswim. So it is with education—the prob- 
lem must be tackled locally. 

We have lost a bond issue referendum here 
in Davenport. I’ve been in other communi- 
ties where we likewise lost referenda. But, 
always, when the community finally learned 
the facts and discerned the need it always 
came through to take care of its children. 
Removing the opportunity for such an ex- 
perience is analogous to “throwing out the 
baby with the dirty water.” I prefer as su- 
perintendent of schools, to struggle with 
this local educational process—this problem 
and its solution rather than to turn to 
Federal control and eventual loss of our 
freedoms because of the lack of training 
grounds from which to develop responsible 
people. : 

Now, the promoters of Federal aid to edu- 
cation say: “Ah, but you are wrong. The 
bill specifically states that there shall be 
no control of curriculum, staff, policy, etc.” 
Even if the intent were there, and I believe 
that it is at present, human nature would 
never allow it to persist. Purse strings al- 
ways alter expenditures and a purse without 
strings attached soon becomes no purse at 
all, only an empty leather bag. 

Parents who perform all of the financial 
transactions for a child, including giving him 
the money he needs when he needs it and 
what he needs it for, and never teach him 
how to earn his keep, realize their folly only 
when it is too late. He has been cheated 
from the only thing that would have made 
him a responsible person; namely,.the expe- 
rience of earning his own money and the 
struggle of stretching it to meet his needs, 
whims, and desires. So it is with local school 
districts. 

The National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) of 1958 with all its protection 
against Federal control, still gets at it. The 
voluminous reports of copies of programs, 
staff listings, organizational outlines, etc., 
which must be approved before the funds 
are granted is control—and that is as it 
should be. Government cannot give money 
without seeing to it that it is properly spent. 
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The word “properly” becomes the controlling 
factor. Government then decides what is 
proper for the community and this is con- 
trol without question. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that Government shall control 
when it pays the bill. 

Federal aid to vocational education 
through the various acts since World War I 
and II is another example of Federal aid 
without Federal control. In Missouri, when 
I was superintendent of a school district 
there, the federally paid State supervisor of 
vocational home economics, who incidentally 
was far less qualified educationally and in 
experience than our own person in. charge, 
insisted on approving curriculum outlines, 
courses of study as well as personnel. We 
were desirous of developing this program 
along the lines of local needs, but our teacher 
dared not go contrary to the unwritten de- 
sires of the supervisor under threat of losing 
the State federally procured aid. A show- 
down followed and we dropped out of the 
program. Yet, we continued to pay through 
Pederal taxes. Thank goodness we were in a 
position to drop out of the program. For if 
all of our funds—or large portions—came 
through the Federal Government we would 
have had to conform to these dictates in 
order to receive funds which “‘were not meant 
to produce Federal control.” 

In the past 2 years we have added two 
programs to our school system; practical 
nurses education and electronics education. 
Both programs are sorely needed and going 
well. Our State federally subsidized super- 
visors merely suggest and approve what the 
program and course of study shall be. They 
don’t select personnel—merely approve. 
They don’t set their salaries, but simply 
suggest. Through “what is proper,” through 
“suggestions,” which come before “approval” 
of the funds, the Federal Government will 
control what it supports, financially, sooner 
or later. When curriculum, staff, physical 
plant and organization are approved or dis- 
approved by the Federal Government there 
is nothing left for the local community to 
control. Under such circumstances, what 
happened in Italy, Germany, and Russia can 
easily happen here. I sincerely hope it does 
not. : 

Eventually, if this should develop, not only 
is local control lost, but our freedoms as 
well. Remember easy money is easily squan- 
dered, and responsibility for the preserva- 
tion, and the proper utilization of our 
freedoms is developed in individuals through 
experience with solving local problems—in 
the giving of sweat and blood to educating 
the people, in giving and taking and in 
struggling to raise the funds locally and 
deliberating upon fheir expenditure. The 
further away this process gets from the local 
scene the further we get from the solution 
to the problem of knowing how to handle 
the freedom with which our forefathers were 
so concerned following the Revolution. 


Are we willing to preserve what we fought 
for in 1776. 





Communism in British Guiana Another 


Takeover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the continuing spread of communism 
throughout all parts of the world, few 
people are aware of the imminent dan- 
ger of another Communist takeover in 
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our ‘hemisphere. I have reference to 
British Guiana. 

In the June issue of the Independent 
American, published by Mr. Kent Court- 
ney, of New Orleans, there appeared an 
excellent article on this subject. The 
article was written by Miss Natalie 
Prise, a 17-year-old sophomore at New- 
comb College. 

Miss Prise is to be commended for her 
remarkable comprehension of the com- 
plex Communist political machinations 
in British Guiana. The clarity of this 
article, and the forceful presentation ex- 
hibits a mature understanding and 
capability. 

Wake up, America. Wake up, the free 
world. It is later than we think. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
the text of Miss Prise’s article: 

ANOTHER CASTRO IN THE CARIBBEAN? 
(By Natalie Prise) 

For the second time in the last 8 years 
the British Government will give its South 
American possession, British Guiana, a 
chance at self-government this year. The 
first try, in 1953, resulted in what Time mag- 
azine of September 9, 1953, termed ‘““Com- 
munism’s most direct and successful grab 
for power in South America.” “The people 
of British Guiana,” in the words of Business 
Week of October 17, 1953, “were the first in 
the world to put an out-and-out Communist 
Party into power in a free election.” All 
indications are that this will happen again. 

Communist success in British Guiana was 
the brainchild of Cheddi and Janet Jagan. 
Cheddi Jagan, an East Indian, was born in 
British Guiana on a sugar plantation in 
1918; his parents were indentured laborers 
brought from India in 1900. This back- 
ground was to- prove invaluable to him in 
later years, since the East Indian sugar 
workers, whose ignorance he exploited in his 
rise to power, constitute the largest racial 
group in the country. In 1936 he came to 
America where he attended Howard Uni- 
versity and graduated from Northwestern 
with a degree in dentistry in 1943. In that 
same year he met and married a student 
nurse at Cook County Hospital, Janet Rosen- 
berg. 

Born in Chicago in 1921, light-haired Janet 
was once a member of Chicago’s Young Com- 
munist League. On October 16, 1953, U.S. 
News & World Report said of her: “Mrs. 
Jagan has a long history of Communist activ- 
ity in the United States. Both the State 
Department and the FBI have files on her, 
and the United States has stripped away her 
citizenship for political activity in a foreign 
country. In her teens she tried to spread 
communism at Wayne University, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and Chicago University.” 
Speaking of both Jagans, the article con- 
tinues: “Both have been behind the Iron 
Curtain to Communist meetings, getting in- 
structions on how to grab a foothold in 
South America.” 


THE JAGANS ORGANIZE THE MASSES 


After their marriage the Jagans went to 
British Guiana, where he set up a dental 
practice with Mrs. Jagan as his assistant. 
The best dentist in the colony, Jagan founded 
a clinic for the sugar workers, and through” 
this clinic organized them politically, capital- 
izing on their poverty and ignorance and on 
his own ethnic background. The Jagans at 
first worked as reformers, organizing groups 
to press for low-cost housing and labor laws. 
Then, in 1950, ‘they formed the Communist- 
oriented People’s Progressive Party. 

The flagrant Communist record of the 
Jagans is well known. A. Boyle described 
the Jagan’s political associates as a “hard 
core of English University Reds”; Newsweek 
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of August 26, 1957, called Jagan a ‘“‘con- 
vinced Marxist.” 

Communist Janet Jagan, considered the 
motive power behind her husband has made 
trips behind the Iron Curtain: she was 
impressed by the progress being made in 
Rumania. She has attended meetings of 
the Communistic Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. In 1953 she had 
established a Pioneer Youth League in Brit- 
ish Guiana, was running a branch of the 
Communist Peace Committee, and filing fre- 
quent dispatches to the London Daily 
Worker. In addition she edits the party 
publication Thunderer which has exhorted 
readers to intensify olass struggle in British 
Guiana and ‘lauded the achievements of 
workers in Soviet satellites. In January 
1955, the Atlantic Monthly declared of the 
People’s Progressive Party “The party’s pre- 
vious actions and its easy access to appar- 
ently ample funds make it clear that its 
leaders are Communists.” 

In April 1953, when the British Govern- 
ment, intent on liberating the colonies, 
granted the colony a constitution and free 
elections—with universal suffrage in spite of 
the fact that over 70 percent of the pop- 
ulation was illiterate—the People’s Progres- 
sive Party was actually the only party in the 
colony, thanks to the efforts of Janet Jagan 
whom the already-mentioned issue of US. 
News & World Report described as “the 
ablest Communist organizer in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The People’s Progressive Party won 51 per- 
cent of the vote by what a Jesuit missionary, 
according to A. Boyle, writing for the maga- 
zine America in 1953, termed “downright po- 
litical bribery.” So convincing and extrava- 
gant, a picture of future prosperity did the 
Jagans paint that after the election a sewing 
machine agency was stampeded by voters 
coming to collect the sewing machines that 
the Jagans had included in their promises. 
The election gave to the Jaganites 18 out of 
24 seats in the Legislative Council and 6 
ministries in the Executive Council or Cab- 
inet: The Governor, however, who was Presi- 
dent Of the Council, appointed the most im- 
portant ministers, and had veto power. 

REVOLUTIONARIES IN A HURRY 


After the election of the power-hungry 
Jaganites “set out through strikes and sabo- 
tage to destroy the new constitution and 
bring forth a Communist state” (Life: Oct. 
19, 1953). Newsweek magazine of October 
19, 1953, summed up developments in the 
country: “The People’s Progressive Party set 
about to control labor and break the Wall 
Street imperialists—the sugar planters, mine 
owners, and big businessmen. They called 
interminable strikes to ruin the anti-Red 
labor organization. They tried to replace 
the small uniformed police force with a 
PPP-controlled militia. And they attempted 
to cut the power of Queen Elizabeth’s repre- 
sentative, Sir Alfred Savage. Governor Sav- 
age reported the party was ready to proclaim 
a Guianese Independent People’s Republic. 
He sent to London a copy of a declaration 
of independence drafted by the People’s 
Progressive Party ministers but rejected by 
their colleagues.” Furthermore, businessmen 
complained that Government officials were 
tapping their phones and opening their mail, 
and it became generally known that Jagan’s 
followers were hoarding gasoline, kerosene, 
sulphuric acid, and dynamite. People drew 
their money out of banks; United States and 
Canadian firms postponed investments in the 
face of possible confiscation. The British 
Government acted with dispatch, suspended 
the constitution, and sent 2 frigates, a cruiser, 
and 700 troops to the colony. 

BLUEPRINT FOR TAKEOVER 

On October 20, 1953, a British White Paper 
set forth 11 official charges against the de- 
posed leftist regime, including undermining 
the police force, fomenting strikes, spreading 
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Communist propaganda, fostering racial 
hatred and attempting to control the unions. 
On November 5 the British Government sub- 
mitted to Parliament an order setting up an 
interim government consisting of an execu- 


. tive and a legislative council with close Brit- 


ish supervision. 

Jagan went on a protest tour during which 
he visited England, France, Italy, Egypt, and 
India. Soon after his*return to British 
Guiana in February 1954, he was arrested 
and séntenced to 6 months’ imprisonment 
for a breach of emergency regulations and 
fined for organizing an illegal political 
procession. 

It would seem that Jagan learned a lesson 
from his first figure; namely, that his com- 
munistic plans could not materialize as long 
as the British held the strifigs of power. Ac- 
cordingly, when the British held free elec- 


tions in 1957 after a cooling-off period of 4 . 


years, Jagan adopted a conciliatory plat- 
form in 1953 he had vowed to shoot op- 
pressors; in 1957 he preached cooperation 
with the Crown and with business. Jagan’s 
People’s Progressive Party again won the 
election, capturing 9 out of 14 seats in the 
council. Gov. Sir Patrick Renison refused 
to allow Jagan to form a Cabinet but asked 
him to join the Government and appointed 
him Minister of Trade and Industry with 
Mrs. Jagan as Minister of Labor, Health, and 
Housing. The Governor, however, retained 
the power to appoint a majority to the coun- 
cil to offset the Jaganites. 


GUIANA, A SOVIET COLONY? 


In March 1960, the British Government 
again announced its acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of independence for the colony, and 
a new constitution is scheduled to go into 
effect August 21, 1961, with full independ- 
ence coming no later than 2 years hence. 
Apparently the British Government believes 
that Jagan, whose People’s Progressive Party 
is still the main party in Guiana, has re- 
nounced his radical plans. But has he? 

Last August Jagan visited Castro’s Cuba. 
Expressing hope for a cultural exchange be- 
tween the two countries, Jagan accepted a 
proffered Cuban loan of $5 miljion to aid 
British Guiana’s timber industry. If the 
past affords any indication, it is-more than 
likely that once Jagan gain’ the upper hand 
in British Guiana, Castro will find a stanch 
ally and a sister Soviet state in that country. 
As a Soviet colony, British Guiana, located 
on the upper eastern tip of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, would serve as another focal 
point for subversive agitation in the Carib- 
bean and a base for Communist penetration 
into the British West Indies and the Latin 
American countries. :- 

British Guiana is important in another re- 
spect. The country produces 23.8 percent of 
the world’s bauxite, used in the manufacture 
of aluminum, and experts figure its re- 
sources have hardly been touched; other 
strategic materials found in the country in- 
clude manganese, columbite, gold, and dia- 
monds. 

This then is the record the British igndre 
when they plan to give British Guiana its 
independence and turn the country over to 
Jagan, another Castro. 





Newburgh’s Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
\ 


July 12 


include an article by Edwin A. Roberts, 

Jr., and an editorial, both published in 

the Wall Street Journal for July 10: 
NEWBURGH’'S CRIME 


It’s a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community's 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program to 
reduce the burden caused by its bums, cheats, 
and loafers, many of whom came to the town 
and remain for the deliberate purpose of 
living on relief—which is to say, on the 
hard-earned tax money of honest residents. 

At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell’s reasons for instituting the reform. 
We suspect, however, that a good many other 
people, in New York and elsewhere, are in- 
terested and listening, and they can find 
the background in Mr. Roberts’ article on 
this page this morning. Instead, the vindic- 
tive inquisitors ruied the Newburgh reforms 
a violation of Federal and State laws; a hear- 
ing of the full welfare board is scheduled 
later this month. Mr. Mitchell says he still 
intends to go ahead with his program. 

And what, pray, is the crime of which the 
Newburgh administration stands accused? 
Among the reforms are stipulations that no 
one except the blind, aged, and disabled may 
receive relief more than 3 months in any 1 
year; that unmarried mothers are barred 
from relief if they have more illegitimate 
children; that able-bodied men on relief 
must work 40 hours a week for the city. In 
other words, Newburg is simply trying to 
separate the crooks and chislers from the un- 
fortunate people in genuine distress, to the 
obvious benefit of the latter. 

How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be a crime? Because State and Federal 
laws define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. This welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the bearing of children for the sole 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the more 
noisome scandals in New York City’s cata- 
log of official corruption. , 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washing- 
ton .and elsewhere who use welfare fraud 
as a vote-getting gambit. And finally it is 
the crime of all of us, for letting these arro- 
gant officeholders do this to our once-proud 
country. 

WELFARE War: NEWBURGH, N.Y., Ficuts To 
Trim Its PuBLic RELIEF ROLLS 


(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 


NEWBURGH, N.Y.—This little city has done 
what many a city has itched to do—it has 
set in motion a program to reduce municipal 
welfare costs. But in the process it has 
started a mighty row. 

Pressed by a public relief burden that ac- 
counts for one-third of the city’s $3,134,383 
budget, the city council has adopted a 13- 
point plan scheduled to go into effect July 
15. Aimed at eliminating welfare cheats 
from the public relief program, the plan is 
also designed to remedy mounting social 
problems in a deteriorating section of the 
city. These problems are .violence, immo- 
rality, fire hazards, and unsanitary condi- 
tions stemming from overcrowding and 
idleness. 

While gaining the support of most of its 
own citizens and many irate taxpayers across 
the country, Newburgh nevertheless finds it- 
self embroiled with New York State welfare 
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Officials, various clergymen and freligious 
charities, its own staff of social workers, and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Moreover, there is 
evidence that the problems the city seeks to 
solve came about almost as much from poor 
municipal administration as from the area’s 
peculiar social conditions. 

Of a population of 30,979, some 1,382 per- 
sons are on relief in this town not far north 
of New York City. The 13-point program, 
which City Manager Joseph McD. Mitchell 
has promised to supplement with additional, 
undisclosed restrictions, would include these 
measures: 

Cash welfare payments, where possible, 
would be converted to food, clothing and 
rent vouchers (much relief money purport- 
edly now winds up in saloon cash registers) . 
All able-bodied male reliefers would be put 
to work by the city on a 40-hour basis. Any- 
one able to work but who refuses a job would 
be denied relief. 

UNWED MOTHERS 


Mothers of illegitimate children who have 
additional offspring out of wedlock would be 
deprived of public charity. No one who left 
his job voluntarily would be entitled to wel- 
fare aid. The relief income of any one fam- 
ily would not be allowed to exceed the in- 
come of the lowest-paid city employee with 
a family of comparable size. All aid-to-de- 
pendent children cases would be reviewed 
monthly by the city attorney. 

New applicants for relief must prove they 
didn’t: come to Newburgh just to get on the 
welfare rolls. A 3-month limit would be put 
on all welfare help except in cases involving 
the aged, blind, and disabled. In addition, 
there are four other technical proposals de- 
signed to give the city tighter control over 
its welfare activities. 

When word of Newburgh’s plan reached 
Albany, the State board of social welfare 
and the State department and welfare de- 
cided to investigate the city. At a hearing 
on Friday, State investigators, after refusing 
to listen to any explanation of the Newburgh 
reforms, declared the 13-point program a 
violation of both State and Federal laws; a 
further hearing will be held later. State 
officials fear that if the Newburgh program is 
adopted, the State’s $150 million Federal 
welfare reimbursement would be jeopardized. 
Under Federal law, a State must administer 
welfare aid in a uniform manner if it is to 
qualify for Federal relief assistance, and this 
is what has State officials upset. 

Newburgh presently receives about $500,- 
000, or approximately half its welfare funds, 
from Albany and Washington. The city 
council has said it intends to go ahead with 
its new program even if it means the city 
will be deprived of State and Federal aid. 

“The point here is,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“not whether the welfare money comes from 
the State or Federal Government. The point 
is that it is taxpayers’ money that is being 
misspent. Also, there is the question of home 
rule. Can Newburgh work out its own des- 
tiny or must it be saddled with regulations 
that are placing the welfare of the whole 
community in jeopardy?” 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of Newburgh residents are behind 
Mr. Mitchell and the four-man, all-Republi- 
can city council (Democratic Mayor William 
D. Ryan opposes the plan as being “im- 
moral, illegal, and unfair’). Talks with two 
dozen people in the downtown area and in 
the city park revealed unanimous support 
for the new welfare rules (a reporter from 
a New England newspaper spent 3 days 
interviewing 75 people and only 3 said they 
opposed the change) . 

Mrs. Jean Bachmann declared: “The con- 
ditions on Water Street are something ter- 
rible. Why should my husband work his head 
off for $80 a week when a bunch of bums 
are making that doing nothing?” 


Originally, the Water Street area was the 
municipality’s commercial center, its steep, 
brick-paved roadways climbing from the 
ferry terminal to the historic buildings (in- 
cluding George Washington’s post-Revolu- 
tionary headquarters) high on the hillside. 
But in the last decade, especially in the last 
5 years, what was once a scenic delight has 
degenerated into a civic nightmare. 

And welfare payments have been a major 
reason. Migratory workers, drawn to New- 
burgh in the summers to work the surround- 
ing fields, have taken to staying through the 
winters on relief. Four and five families 
took up residence in one-family homes. The 
crowded conditions soon spawned violence 
and immorality. Water Street is the police 
department’s biggest headache—the average 
weekend is good for a couple of knifings and 
barroom brawls. Girls begin careers of prom- 
iscuity and illegitimate childbearing at 12 
years of age. 

The migrant workers decided to stay on 
Water Street because the city purportedly 
has a reputation for being a good welfare 
town, Mr. Mitchell believes. And if they fit 
in any of the various welfare categories 
(which is not difficult for anyone without a 
job), such people can usually do as well 
financially (often better) as they could if 
they drifted South in the winter for agri- 
cultural work. 

DECREASED PROPERTY VALUES 


Besides the crime impact on Newburgh, 
there is the matter of what has happened to 
the Water Street property values. Longtime 
Newburgh merchants have moved out, along 
with chain stores which put up brick and 
glass buildings before the deterioration of 
the neighborhood set in. Since 1958, real 
estate valuation losses in the district have 
totaled $2,364,780, adding to the city’s 
financing troubles. 

Because the migrants swelling the welfare 
rolls in recent years have been chiefly Ne- 
groes, the city’s attempt to reduce the relief 
burden immediately gets entangled in sensi- 
tive sociological issues. The local chapter of 
the NAACP, for instance, considers the new 
welfare plan a slap at Negroes. On the other 
hand, Councilman George F. McKneally, an 
author of the controversial proposal, de- 
clares Newburgh would take the same action 
‘““if the problem involved Irish Catholics, ex- 
cept then we probably would have moved 
ahead faster because the prejudice accusa- 
tions would have been less likely.” 

Interestingly, a reporter found that among 
longtime Negro residents in the Water 
Street area there is considerable hostility to- 
ward welfare cheats. A barmaid in a Negro 
tavern declared, “I think he’s (Mitchell) do- 
ing the right thing. These newcomers make 
all the colored people look bad. I don’t care 
what the NAACP says. I used to belong to 
the local chapter but I quit. You know why 
I quit? Because they were getting too 
touchy. Just like a lot of white people, the 
NAACP forgets there are colored people and 
there are colored people.” 

Talks with 15 patrons in this same pub 
showed 13 favoring the plan and two with no 
opinion. 

Probably those most disturbed about the 
plan, aside from the reliefers themselves, are 
the city’s social workers (City Welfare Com- 
missioner John J. O’Donnell has offered to 
resign but his resignation was refused). 
Said one veteran case worker, “I'll tell you 
one thing: Morale in the Welfare Depart- 
ment is zero. This business can’t help but 
hurt a lot of innocent people.” 


“WELFARE CHISELERS 


The city, while quick to place blame for 
its burgeoning welfare rolls on lazy migrants 
and inadequate State laws, cannot escape a 
good deal of the blame itself. Welfare 
chiselers, for instance, have to live some place 
and the only area open to them was Water 
Street. Here landlords (both white and 
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Negro) encouraged newcomers to move into 
already overcrowded dwellings and in the 
process boosted rents. It would have been a 
simple matter for Newburgh to prohibit more 
than one family from sharing an apartment, 
but instead the city fathers looked the other 
way. 

Thus, it was not until City Manager Mit- 
chell, 39-year-old career expert in municipal 
affairs, took office last November that the 
local government really started to tackle the 
Water Street problem. Previously, Mr. Mit- 
chell served in municipal . administration 
posts in Marply Township, Pa., and Culver 
City, Calif. In recent weeks he has become 
something of a local hero, has appeareé on 
national television, and-has received almost 
1,000 fan letters from all over the country. 

Says Mr. Mitchell of the migrant workers 
who have moved here: “These people are 
uneducated and unskilled and the Newburgh 
economy cannot absorb them. There just 
isn’t a need for much unskilled labor in lo- 
cal industry (chiefly needle trades, women’s 
clothes and pocketbooks), so they apply for 
relief, loaf around town and get into trouble. 
Newburgh has a historic, productive Negro 
community, but these migrants are not a 
part of it.” 

Thus, Newburgh has challenged some 
basic concepts in the present handling of 
welfare aid. A special counsel hired by the 
city to plead its case before authorities be- 
lieves the final outcome will be settled in the 
courts. Whatever that outcome may be, it’s 
likely that many cities far from Newburgh 
will be watching elosely. 





The Inheritance of the Next Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
more than any other American, our 
former President, Herbert Hoover, ex- 
emplifies the truth and triumph of 
Browning’s lines: : 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith: “A whole I planned 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor 
be afraid.” 


The years have only added to the brim- 
ming storehouse of Herbert Hoover’s 
wisdom and infinite humanity. The 
trials and hard tests of his life have only 
intensified his unshakeable faith in 
America. Herbert Hoover stands a giant 
among us today, beloved and respected 
by his countrymen and the people of the 
world; esteemed for his dedication to the 
conservation of individual liberty. 

President Hoover has given voice to 
the eternal challenge personal freedom 
faces in a classic speech. Appropriately 
enough, it was delivered in Philadelphia 
at Independence Hall during the cele- 
bration of Freedom Week late last 
month. 

It is my great honor to insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE INHERITANCE OF THE Next GENERATION 
(Mr. Hoover's address as given at Freedom 

Week celebration, Independence Hall, 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1961) 

Mr. Mayor and our friends, big and little, 
it is a great honor to receive this dis- 
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tinguished medal from the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

And, Mr. Mayor, it is with great humility 
that I speak from this place so hallowed to 
every American. 

It is a privilege to speak to this assembly 
of high school boys and girls. Your happy 
faces, your bubbling-spirits assure the next 
generations of Americans. 

Too often addressing our high 
school students speak at the level of “be 
gcod and you will be happy.” I think you 
can take stronger stuff. 

Our purpose here today is to pay tribute 
to those great men who established a tran- 
scendent heritage for the American people. 
Those men revived the noble concepts of 
independence of peoples, individual freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the dignity of 
man. 

Mankind, dn all recorded history, had: sel- 
dom before had the privileges of. freedom. 
Its revival at that time by the -~ Founding 
Fathers has now spread to a large part of 
the world. 

You will inherit these freedoms and you 
will ‘have the sacred duty to maintain them 
both at home and abroad. 

' Freedom is a thing of the spirit. But it is 

, not an abstraction. From it comes love of 
our country. And the spirit of freedom re- 
leases the energies and creative impulses of 
mankind. 


Out of this release of creative spirit in , 


America came the homes, the farms, the fac- 
tories, magnificent schools, great colleges, 
huge hospitals, superb libraries, museums, 
churches, highways, telephones, airplanes, 
radio, and TV. Someday you will inherit 
them free. They come to you—a gift from 
the labor and sacrifices of those who have 
gone before. 

You will have the job to operate them, 
and,the job of their improvement is never 
ended, because new scientific discoveries, 
new inventions, new ideas, will make all of 
today’s physical things out of date within 
your lifetime. ’ 

It is difficult to believe how fast change 
comes upon us from the creative spirit of 
individual freedom. — 

When I was born—about 87 years ago— 
there were-no electric lights, no telephones, 
no radio, no TV, no automobiles, no paved 
roads, no tall buildings, no airplanes, no 
atomic bombs. There were only small in- 
dustries; and the railways had only just 
begun to spread nationwide. 

' But do not think that my boyhood was 
spent in privation. We had warm homes. 
We had good food. We had good home- 
made clothes. We had the joys of most of 
the games you play today—even marbles 
and a form of baseball. 

We had inherited good schools, good 
teachers, and good universities. We had no 
fears for the future of our country. And 
every year on the Fourth of July there 
were repeated to us the inspiring words of 
the Declaration of Independence. From 
them came a renewed devotion to the great 
men who met in this hall 185 years ago, 
and a heightened faith in America. 

Your inheritance of freedom brings you 
both rights and responsibilities. You have 
more rights than are spelled out in the Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution. They have 
been expanded over the years by law, and by 
common consent we have interpreted them 
to include the right of choice. 

To retain your’ inheritance of these rights, 
you will need not only to know what they 
are, but to be alert to protest any infraction 
of them. 

Your inheritance of individual freedom 
cannot be sustained without many restric- 
tions. With changing forces and new inven- 
tions also come new methods of evil. 

Legislatures devise more and more re- 
strictions. But as to all these restrictions, 
there is one fundamental test of their wis- 
dom. Do they restrict the creative spirit 
and the energies which freedom brings? For 
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they are the major impulse of all progress. 
You should all your life test every legislative 
act, every social and economic proposal as 
to whether it unnecessarily limits the energy 
and the creative spirit in our people. 

Today the validity of our beliefs in free- 
dom is at stake over the whole world. You 
will need take part in that struggle. 

You will also inherit the costly burden 
of our defense against the implacable foe 
who lurks in the Kremlin. While we hope 
for the cooperation of other nations in this 
defense of mankind, in the end the safety 
of America must rest upon our own armed 
right arm. Whatever sacrifice this entails, 
I am confident of your courage. 

What I am saying to you is not a recital 
of trite banalities, for these rights and re- 
sponsibilities are the base of our American 
way of life, and in fact, of our civilization. 

Perhaps I may give you a note of confi- 
dence from my own inheritance of Ameri- 
can freedoms. Our country gave me the 
opportunity of the public school and a train- 
ing in my profession at a great university. 

In my long life, I have lived and worked 
in countries of freemen, of tyrannies, and 
of Communist dictators. I have seen lib- 
erty die and tyranny rise. I have seen 
slavery again on the march. -But every 
one of my homecomings from these jour- 
neys was for me a reaffirmation of the glory 
of America. Each time my soul was washed 
by relief from the grinding poverty of many 
nations. And I was inspired by the greater 
kindliness and frankness which come from 
acceptance of equality and wide open oppor- 
tunity to all who want a chance. There is 
no place on the whole earth, except here 
in America, where every boy and girl can 
have such a chance. 

God bless you. 





Bonneville Financial Picture Will Not Be 
Improved by Incorporation of the Han- 
ford Steam Plant Economics Into Its 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
been losing money consistently during 
the last few years. In 1960 its deficit to- 
taled $8.5 million and the deficit for 1961 
is estimated, by Bonneville, to be in ex- 
cess of $12 million. 

Even if it is assumed, as the sponsors 
claim and which I do not admit, that 
the net benefits to be derived from the 
converted Hanford reactor would out- 
weigh the costs, they cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
as sufficient to offset Bonneville’s an- 
nually increasing deficit. 

In reality, no economic advantage can 
be assumed for the Bonneville system as 
the result of the construction of power 
facilities at the Hanford reactor. Con- 
sequently, the payout prospect for Bon- 
neville is certain to deteriorate with the 
addition of a deficit operation to the 
many already existing deficit producing 
projects in the Bonneville system. 

I merely wish to discuss one question- 
able aspect bearing on the overall eco- 
nomic outlook for the Hanford project 
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and that is the question of the cost of 
producing plutonium. 

At several points in the March 1961 
committee print entitled “Power Con- 
version Studies of Hanford New Produc- 
tion Reactor,” pages xvi, 5, and 9, the 
point was made that by converting this 
reactor to dual-purpose production of 
power and plutonium the unit cost of 
plutonium would be reduced. It was 
claimed that if the cost of plutonium in 
a single-purpose reactor was assumed to 
be 100, then its cost in the new produc- 
tion reactor converted for dual-purpose 
operation would be only 70. This would 
be a cost reduction of 30 percent. 

Of course, such a decrease in cost 
could take place only if some of the 
economic costs of the reactor while pro- 
ducing plutonium were allocated to 
something else—in this case power. But 
the studies on which the feasibility of 
power production were based allocate all 
of the project’s capital costs to plutoni- 
um as well as all of its operating costs— 
maintenance, operations, fuel, and in- 
surance—while producing plutonium. 
How can the cost of producing plutoni- 
um be reduced if none of the reactor’s 
capital costs and none of its current 
costs while so engaged are allocated toa 
revenue producing function? 

Some might contend that the power 
could be sold at a price greater than its 
cost of production and that the result- 
ing profit would be an offset against the 
cost of plutonium. In answer to this it 
can be pointed out that nothing in the 
record to date supports the contention 
that the power will be sold at a price that 
will cover all of its true economic 
costs, including operations, mainte- 
nance, amortization, interest, and an 
allowance to cover taxes. Instead, the 
record shows that power produced by the 
NPR will be sold at the Bonneville rate, 
a rate that will not even equal the cost 
of producing the power. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
alleged excess of power benefits over 
power costs mentioned in the statement 
of the staff of the Joint Committee on 
page xvi of the committee print does not 
indicate that power operations would re- 
sult in any net monetary profit. Such 
claimed benefits represent only the dif- 
ference between the cost of power from 
a theoretical steamplant and its alleged 
cost from this project. There is no as- 
surance that this power will be sold at 
a price commensurate with its cost from 
a steamplant . Furthermore, even if it 
should be sold at BPA at a price equal to 
the cost of steampower, BPA would still 
suffer significant losses on such sales 
under its present price schedules. And, 
if this power is priced to cover only the 
incremental costs of its production it will 
also cost a great deal more than the price 
BPA is getting for its power now, and 
on the basis of which it is losing money 
at. present. 

To cover only the incremental costs 
during the period of dual-purpose opera- 
tion, power from the reactor will cost 
3.7 mills. If, in addition, part of the 
costs of producing plutonium is charged 
to power, its cost would be still greater. 

BPA now receives an average of 2.32 
mills per kilowatt-hour sold. This power 
costs BPA 1.61 mills plus 1.01 mills for 
transmission. On this basis it is ac- 
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: cumulating the deficits mentioned above. 


Consequently, to reduce the cost of 
plutonium by assigning some of the 
project’s joint costs to power would only 
increase the deficit of the BPA. 

Table I gives a picture of BPA income 
and expenses by project for 1960: 
TABLE I.—Bonneville Power Administration: Net revenues 

for the year 1960 after provision for depreciation 
Project: 


Bonneville Dam__...---- OER B96 > cen. ~ stdeene 
Columbia Basin_-------- Se id Ronin +$4, 715, 473 
Ifungry Horse_....----- Lipdpita teakaiieaieadn +-602, 318 
ee SRE OEE. onc cdtbccces 
DOO ol occa —2, 401; 472 neath 





Detroit-Big Cliff. _-....-- —180, 376 


Lookout Point-Dexter__- SU TE . noiinne spieate 
Chief Joseph - -.....-..-- —1, 003, 244 
Yakima-Kennewick- 

NS Sa Fe. cise dae TEs that +161, 084 
The Dalles-.-. UR F008 i. ences cugn 
BPA system ee eee 

Subtotal.......-....... —13, 964, 891 +5, 478, 875 

—13, 964, 891 

Net revenues for 1960___.....---- —8, 486, 016 


The deficit in amounts required for 
meeting scheduled amortization was 
even larger than table I indicates. This 
is because the estimated service lives of 
some of the fixed plant facilities, such 
as the hydroelectric generating plants, 
which are uséd in computing deprecia- 
tion, are substantially longer than the 
prescribed repayment periods, with the 
result that annual amortization require- 
ments exceed the amounts needed an- 
nually to recover plant investment 
through provision for depreciation ex- 
penses. Net revenues fell short of meet- 
ing amortization requirements by $11.6 
million in 1960. 

Table II shows financial results for 
each project on a payout basis for 1960: 
TABLE II. —Bonneville Power Administration: 

Deficits in project payouts (1960) 
Deficit in 
net revenues 
available for 


Project: amortization 
Bonneville Dam-_.-.-_--.-.--.--- $920, 206 
Cees - MEST sect Scncii ‘Sac cieewe 
NT SNS ele cek . adda 
BE | POR Satie cnecsctnd 22, 610 
PT ivaieneinaccndpaasieds 2, 653, 341 
Detroit-Big Cliff..........-..- 156, 287 
Lookout Point-Dexter_____._-- 110, 098 
CE Sear enti menn 179, 980 
Yakima-Kennewick-Roza_..... —-------.- 
TEEN” Sn ictkcmmealedtionin Si bicke 151, 549 
OBI ceedk ctw duns 7, 397, 802 

FE ss snipes at j waters th 11, 591, 873 


This deficit is expected to grow in 1961 
and 1962 to $15 or $16 million since esti- 
mates indicate that net revenues avail- 
able for repayment of capital investment 
in those years will decrease by $2 to $3 
million while at the same time annual 
amortization requirements will grow as 
new higher cost generating plants are 
placed in service. 





Border Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, lL include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
July 6, 1961: 

OFF THE RECORD 


Border dispute: It is no skin off South 
Carolina’s nose if North Carolina wants to 
spend $12,500 helping Union County prove 
that Andrew Jackson was born in the Tarheel 
State. Taxpayers’ money is for spending. 
The amount set aside is equal to 3 percent 
on $400,000 worth of groceries. It would buy 
two Cadillacs for Governor Sanford. 

But it is not enough to hijack General 
Jackson. 

If the money, wisely spent, could convince 
North Carolinians that they have no claim 
to Jackson as a native son then something 
will have been done for the peace and tran- 
quillity of at least two of these United States. 

This is too much to hope. Representative 
Glenn Hawfield, of Union County, seeks not 
to discover where Jackson was born but to 
prove he was born at the George McKemey 
cabin a few hundred feet across the State 
line in North Carolina. 

The same objective inspired Col. Samuel 
H. Walkup, prominent lawyer of Union 
County, more than a hundred years ago. In 
1945, the year of Jackson’s death, Colonel 
Walkup laid claim to Jackson for North 
Carolina during a 4th of July oration. He 
produced two affidavits to support his claim. 

In the years that followed, he worked dili- 
gently on the premise that because Jackson’s 
biographers could not agree on his actual 
birthplace, Jackson himself did not know 
where he was born. In all, Colonel Walkup 
secured nearly a dozen supporting affidavits. 

None of the affidavits would have been ad- 
mitted as evidence in a court of law. Their 
inadequacy, according to Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson, “inhered in the fact that the affi- 
davits set forth not the statements of eye- 
witnesses * * * but the statements of neigh- 
bors of alleged eyewitnesses” to the actual 
birth of Jackson. 

Two fallacies: Colonel Walkup wes in er- 
ror in two major instances. He did not 
know or chose to ignore a simple historical 
fact. At the time of Jackson’s birth in 1767 
the George McKemey house was in South 
Carolina. 

The second error was Colonel Walkup’s 
assumption that Jackson did not know him- 
self where he was born. No statement or 
writing.can be found to support this. On 
every public occasion when the subject came 
up Jackson claimed South Carolina as his 
native State. Twice in writing he named 
the South Carolina plantation of James 
Crawford as the place of his birth. 

The most convincing of these, because it 
was unsolicited, was his letter to Robert 
Mills, famous South Carolina architect and 
cartographer, who fought under Jackson at 
New Orleans. Mills had completed the map- 
ping of South Carolina in 1823 and sent a 
copy to Jackson. 

On the map of the Lancaster District he 
had placed a star at the James Crawford 
plantation with the notation that this was 
“Gen’l A. Jackson's Birthplace.” Jackson 
wrote Mills congratulating him on the ac- 
curacy of the map. 

“A view of the map pointing to the spot 
which gave me birth,” he wrote, “brings 
fresh to My Memory many associations dear 
to my heart. Most of the names of the 
places are changed. The crossing of Wax- 
haw Creek, within 1 mile of which I was 
born, is still, however, I see, possessed by 
Dr. John Crawford, son of the owner who 
lived there while I was growing up and at 
school.” 

There is no mystery about the McKemey 
house being in South Carolina in 1767. An 
error in the original survey of the line be- 
tween the two States placed both the Mc- 
Kemey house and that of James Crawford 
in North Carolina. But this error was dis- 
covered in 1764, 
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In an effort to clear land titles a compro- 
mise was reached in London in 1771 whereby 
South Carolina agreed to surrender the 11- 
mile strip of land below the 35th parallel in 
exchange for a strip of North Carolina above 
this parallel and west of the Catawba River. 

It is also a matter of history that the New 
Carolina Legislature refused to accept this 
compromise and would not take title to the 
Waxhaw strip until 1813. So, even if it 
could be proved that Jackson was born in 
the McKemey house he would still be a 
native South Carolinian. 





House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr.‘Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, June 17, 1961] 
HELP FOR CAPTIVES 

As part of its forward strategy against 
communism, the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives should establish a Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

A House resolution to this effect has been 
submitted by U.S. Representative Danie. J. 
FLoop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, one of 
the most active foes of communism in Amer- 
ican Government. 

Representative FLoop’s sound argument is 
that the Poles, the Hungarians, and’ many 
other peaples behind the Iron Curtain are 
@ major free world asset. These people want 
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to throw off Communist tyranny. If the 
United States does not forget them, one day 
they will regain their independence. A spe- 
cial ‘House committee that would keep in 
constant touch with developments in the 
captive nations would be an effective means 
of helping our secret allies. 

The News and Courier hopes that South 
Carolina Members of the House will support 
the resolution for a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

CLEVELAND, May 23, 1961. 

Dear Sir: You are to be warmly compli- 
mented for having drafted the resolution to 
establish a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. I strongly support this resolution. 

For the captive nations and us this com- 
mittee is the basis of our living revolution 
toward freedom and peace with justice. It 
is the means for us to preserve our freedom; 
it is the means for them to regain it. 

I hopefully will incite more support for 
this resolution. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN OLIJNYK. 
BYELORUSSIAN YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 15, 1961. 
Hon, DaNnrE. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Byelorussian 
Youth Association of America, I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of the effort you have 
made in introducing the resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Particularly at the present time, a wealth 
of facts is needed to counteract the hypo- 
critical propaganda on colonialism-.and im- 
perialism with which Soviet Russia saturates 
the world, with distressing success. 

Armed with facts and data gathered by the 
permanent Committee on Captive Nations, 
the United States could, as the leader of the 
free world, immediately and effectively 
counter all Soviet falsehoods. It could ex- 
pose Soviet Russia as an empire aimed at the 
conquest ef the world through all means as, 
for example, by police state tyranny, through 
science, armed might, subversion, cultural 
exchanges, and economic maneuvering. At 
the same time, however, the facts gathered 
would present the Russian empire as a giant 
on clay feet; an empire, where the conquered 
non-Russian peoples constitute a majority of 
the population; an empire, whose mineral 
and agricultural resources are found largely 
in the captured lands; an empire, which can 
crumble, as past experience has shown, in the 
face of resolute action. - 

The committee could inform the world of 
the subjugation of the once free people of 
Byelorussia and many other countries by 
Soviet Russia; of the methods used toward 
this aim in the past, today, and likely to be 
used again in the future. It could show the 
main strength of Soviet Russia to be the un- 
yielding pursuit of one goal—the conquest of 
the whole world—by any means and tactics. 
However, on the other hand, it could expose 
& mass of weaknesses, which could then be 
used as mighty weapons in the existing 
struggle. 

Finally, the free do owe a moral obliga- 
tion to those who were once free and desire 
to be so again. Let it not be the lack of 
information or shortness of memory on the 
part of the free people to cause their fellow- 
men te continue to suffer in captivity. 

Respectfully yours, 
ULADZIMIER DUNIEC, 
President. 
Cuicaco, June 25, 1961, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Our organiza- 

tion, radio committee, wishes to congratu- 
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late you on your bold and farsighted move 
in introducing the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SAMBOR, 
President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 25, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You sent a resolution 
to the Committee on Rules to create a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations, the function 
of which would be to conduct an inquiry 
into and a study of all the captive non- 
Russian nations, which includes those in 
the Soviet Union and Asia, with particular 
reference to the moral and legal status of 
Red totalitarian control over them, facts 
concerning conditions existing in these na- 
tions, and the means by which the United 
States can assist them through peaceful proc- 
esses in their present plight and in their 
aspiration to regain their national and in- 
dividual freedom. 

I strongly support this resolution, House 
Resolution 211. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Mocro. 


Nyack, N.Y., 
May 18, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FiLoop: I am _ in full 
support of your House Resolution 211 on es- 
tablishing a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. Iam an American citizen of Tartar 
origin from Idel-Ural. 

Your resolution, I think, has a very big 
political significance for the struggle against 
Communist aggression. 

Respectfully, 
ABDULLA WAFALI. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 22, 1961. 

Dear Sir: House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted by you to the House on March 8, 
1961 deserves our serious attention. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which commu- 
nism happens to be. 

Therefore the new resolution, No. 211, 
should get the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDRIJ MOLYN. 





PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF., 
June 21,1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Fioop: I wish to 
wholeheartedly commend your resolution, 
House Resolution 211, regarding the rescue 
of captive countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Our country must act as an aggressor 
for the rights and freedoms of all peoples, 
as we are the only country that can do it; 
and we must make up our minds to exer- 
cise the will to do it. 

Sincerely, 
Caro. RANSFORD. 


CLEVELAND, May 22, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We congratulate you 
for drafting the resolution to establish a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

I strongly support this resolution. 

The existence of such a committee will 
have more concrete meaning and hope for 
the millions who are subjugated by the only 
Teal colonialism and imperialism existing in 
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the world today—as is communism—es- 
pecially Russian. 

Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
STEPHAN KAwKA. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
OF UKRAINIAN DESCENT, INC., 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 
June 22, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOopD: We, the mem- 
bers of Association of American Youth of 
Ukrainian Descent, Inc., wish to congratu- 
late you on your move to introduce the 
resolution calling for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 

Those captive nations, who are working 
toward their independence from Russian 
slavery and despotism are willing to give the 
newly formed committee all weaknesses of 
Soviet Union (a nations’ prison). Those 
Russian weaknesses will be important in 
making American foreign policy, in respect 
to the captive nations. 

We are writing our Congressmen, the Hon- 
orable Barratr O’Hara, DanieL D. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, and Epwarp J. DERWINSKI asking 
them to support your resolution. 

; ALEX KONOWAL, 
President. 

Maria SZKREBEC, 
Secretary. 





Regional Planning for Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Housing Act of 1961 has 
given us, as President Kennedy said, a 
giant step forward in our national effort 
to make our metropolitan areas more 
livable now and in the future. Old pro- 
grams have been broadened; new pro- 
grams have been added. New emphasis 
has been given, too, to the concept and 
practice of regional planning and re- 
gional development. 

Once again this year, the supporters 
of the bill made it quite clear that local 
interests are usually best served when 
they are seen within the context of a 
region. It would be foolish, for instance, 
for a municipality to develop a splendid 
program against. air pollution, only to 
find that its neighbors had been less 
diligent. 

Transit systems, too, cross many 
boundaries: municipal, county, and 
State. Unless representatives of those 
geographical units talk to each other 
and act together, their common trans- 
portation system may serve the region 
inequitably or not at all. 

Many Federal programs will not have 
maximum effectiveness, therefore, unless 
local officials develop workable methods 
of regional cooperation. Without sacri- 
ficing local identity, community leaders 
can establish the ground rules for effec- 
tive, full utilization of all resources at 
their command for the intelligent and 
comprehensive development of entire 
metropolitan areas. : 
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Already, officials and citizens have 
started work on a program for the 
greater coordination of plans and proj- 
ects within their regions in several parts 
of the Nation. 

In New Jersey, for instance, elected 
officials have already crossed State lines 
in their attempt to meet, discuss and 
act. The organization on which they 
are now building may or may not eventu- 
ally become the framework needed for 
the urban realities of our time; the im- 
portant fact is that the participants are, 
here and now, working for the future of 
their areas. 

Mr. President, I would like to have re- 
printed in the Recorp a few editorials 
describing the work in New Jersey. An 
editorial from the Camden Courier Post 
of July 6 and an article from the June 
28 issue of the same newspaper describe 
the preliminary meetings of a new re- 

‘gional conference to explore areas of 
agreement on regional questions in the 
Delaware Valley. 

Editorials from the Record of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., July 1 edition, and the 
Home News of New Brunswick, N.J., of 
July 7, describe the latest developments 
in the history of the Metropolitan Re- 
gional Conference in the northern New 
Jersey area. 

Finally, an editorial from the Sunday 
News of Ridgewood gives some commen- 
tary on the area development within one 
country. 

Each of these articles gives a signifi- 
cant account of the preliminary steps 
toward significant goals. j 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have the above articles printed 
in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Home News, July 6, 1961] 
GOVERNMENT APPROVES MRC REGIONAL 
APPROACH 

The Federal Governmént will undertake a 
water pollution control program for the 
metropolitan area, and will soon commence, 
at a cost of $4 million, the first stage of this 
program, a comprehensive survey. 

The Government’s plans came to light 
through correspondence between Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, in his capacity as chairman 
of the Metropolitan Regional Council 
(MRC), and Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The mayor had told the Secretary that 
“any piecemeal attempts at solving our 
(water pollution) problems are doomed to 
failure.” 

The survey will be designed to come up 
with a comprehensive program to abate water 
pollution, a program to be followed by work 
by any approved combination of counties, 
cities, States, and the Federal Government. 

Here we can see a concrete example of the 
value of the work of the MRC, and eloquent 
proof of the recognized need for area co- 
operation which crosses municipal, county, 
and State lines to solve a problem that is 
regional in nature and can be solved only 
through regional approach. Here is evidence 
that the Federal Government has faith in 
this regional approach, to the extent of $4 
million just for a survey. 


[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier Post, 
June 28, 1961] 
THIRTY-FOUR ELECTED AGENCIES FoRM 
REGIONAL UNIT 
A regional conference of elected officials, 
a voluntary association from all levels of 
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Government to explore areas of agreement 
on regional questions in the Delaware Val- 
ley, was organized Tuesday in Delaware 
Township. 

Officials of 34 governmental bodies at- 
tended the founding meeting at Cherry Hill 
Inn and elected Elkins Wetherill, chairman 
of the Montgomery County (Pa.) County 
Commissioners, as temporary chairman. 

The meeting also authorized a committee 
of officials to recommend bylaws and to pre- 
pare an agenda for the next meeting of 
RCEO, expected to be held in September. 
A resolution adopted by the group stated 
that RCEO will be a voluntary organization 
with advisory powers only. Eligible for mem- 
bership will be the chief elected official of 
each county, borough, township, and city 
in all parts of the Delaware Valley area. 

Wetherill said the general objectives of 
the group will be to study and discuss mat- 
ters of regional concern; to develop propos- 
als for voluntary cooperative action, and to 
recommend measures of concern to the re- 
gion for consideration by other governments. 

The meeting was opened by John W. Bo- 
dine, president of Penjerdel (Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey-Delaware Metropolitan Project, 
Inc.) of Philadelphia, who stated his organ- 
ization had arranged the meeting at the re- 
quest of a number of heads of government. 
He said that Penjerdel acted only as spon- 
sor of the meeting and that RCEO will be 
operated and controlled by the elected offi- 
cials themselves. 

Speaker at the meeting was Karl Metzger, 
director of the Middlesex County Board of 
Freeholders and a member of the executive 
committee of the Metropolitan Regional 
Council, the regional conference of regional 
officials centering on New York City. 

Metzger said the New York conference was 
formed in 1956 and has since worked on a 
wide variety of regional problems. 

“This has been an exciting experiment in 
cooperation among local governments and we 
have begun to build up a genuine hope that 
there is a way out of the befuddling and 
baffling problems which beset municipalities 


- in the fast-expanding metropolitan areas of 


the United States,” he said. 

South Jersey officials attending the meet- 
ing included Senator Cowgill, Democrat, of 
Camden; Camden County Freeholders Seel- 
horst and Kelly; Edward J. Hulse, director, 
Burlington County Freeholders; Morris K. 
Perinchief, Jr., Mount Holly councilman; 
Mayor G. Edward Koenig of Bordentown; 
Mayor Pierce of Camden; Mayor Christian 
M. Weber of Delaware Township; Mayor 
Richard A. Park of Audubon; Mayor Rob- 
ert L. Karge, Jr., of Audubon Park; Mayor 
Martin C. Hansen of Somerdale; Mayor Louis 
A. Kelly of Gloucester City. 

Also, Councilman William B. Ashton, Jr., 


of Oaklyn; John P. Herbert, director of Glou-* 


Freeholder 
and 


cester County Freeholders; 
Michael Conroy of Camden County, 
Mayor Walter E. Trout of Woodbury. 
Following the meeting Mayor Pierce said 
“the prospects for the growing Delaware 
Valley area are the greatest in the country.” 
“To take advantage of this calls for the 
exploring of better means of coordination 
between State, county and the municipality 
in the area. I am very much in favor of 
this new organization and am glad to be on 
the executive committee to represent Cam- 
den,” he said. 
[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
July 6, 1961] 


ELECTED OFFICIALS GROUP EXCELLENT 


It may be a voluntary organization with 
advisory powers only, but organization of 
the Regional Conference of Elected Officials 
comes at a time when it can contribute much 
toward progress of the Delaware Valley. 

One factor which holds added promise is 
the key word “elected” in its title, which 
means that although the voice may be in- 
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formal thé members will, indeed, be chosen 
representatives of the people. They, per- 
haps best of all, should have their fingers 
on the pulse of their constituents and be 
able to act in an-advisory capacity for the 
best interests of all. 

As such, the association’s formation is a 
welcome one, chosen as its members are from 
the levels of government nearest the people. 

Setting out to explore areas of agreement 
on regional questions, the officials of the 34 
governmental bodies represented initially 
should be joined, it is hoped, by many more 
as the infant group gains stature. The chief 
elected officials of each county, borough, 
township and city in all parts of the Delaware 
Valley area is eligible for membership. 

Penjerdel (Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Dela- 
ware Metropolitan Project, Inc.) arranged 
the organization meeting at the request of 
a number of heads of government, but it 
acted only as sponsor of the initial meeting 
and the new group will be operated and 
controlled by the elected officials themselves. 

Similar associations have been formed 
elsewhere and they have been found to be 
excellent in promoting cooperation among 
local governments. They have provided gen- 
uine hope for a way out of the befuddling 
and baffling problems which beset munici- 
palities in the fast-expanding metropolitan 
areas of the United States. 

Camden’s Mayor Pierce, who was among 
those attending the founding session, may 
have sounded the keynote for the group 
when he said the prospects for the growing 
Delaware Valley area are the greatest in the 
country. 

To take advantage of this, as the mayor 
says, calls for the exploring of better means 
of coordination among State, county and 
municipality in the area. 

There have been recommendations in 
many quarters heretofore calling for con- 
solidation of municipal and county services 
which are duplicated in many adjacent com- 
munities, and this has meant duplication 
of expenditures also. , 

The new regional conference does not 
effect any such consolidation and, of course, 
is not designed to do so. But it certainly 
is an excellent step toward consolidation of 
cooperation in municipal and county affairs 
and the thinking which goes into services. 
This, too, could lead to the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditures and duplication of 
effort. 


[From the Record, July 1, 1961] 
It’s TIME To TALK ABOUT AN ADOPTION 


First you listen to what’s being said: 

On a voluntary basis we have sought com- 
mon solutions to common problems. But 
history will not wait. We must move ahead, 
or else we will be swallowed up by the very 
problems which bring us together. 

And then you look at who’s talking. Talk- 
ing, at the Metropolitan Regional Council's 
fifth-anniversary meeting in Yonkers, is 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. He’s pleading— 
again—for the establishment of the MRC 
as a going concern whose business would be 
research, technical assistance to local gov- 
ernments in the three-State region, inter- 
governmental cooperation, and community 
relations. 

That’s Mayor Wagner. 

And he may not be mayor after Novem- 
ber 7. 

The MRC has existed for 5 years as a 
tenant, a freeloader, in a corner of the New 
York City Division of Administration. Mayor 
Wagner has been functioning not only as its 
chairman but as its patron, and perhaps it 
can be agreed in precincts that don’t vote 
on the New York mayorality that his spon- 
sorship has seemed to be utterly unselfish. 
The next mayor of New York may be a man 
who can’t see that most of our problems are 
regional—to repeat Mr. Wagner’s enumera- 
tion of them at Yonkers, they are the de- 
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terioration of transportation, increased air 
and water pollution, unplanned devastation 
of land, the waste of open space that we 
shall need for reoréation, the spread of 
slums, and municipal financial burdens 
grown impossible. 

The Legislatures of New Jersey, New York, 
and Connecticut have declined to confer legal 
status by name on the MRC. But in New 
York and Connecticut have been enacted 
statutes authorizing so-called interlocal 
agreements between local governments in 
these States and like governments in other 
States. The New Jersey Senate has passed 
&@ parallel bill, and it is ready for assembly 
passage at the projected midsummer meet- 
ing. 

Under this highly permissive legislation 
the present members of the MRC could 
agree to establish it as a mechanism for 
working together on mutual problems, a co- 
operative agency with a staff of its own and 
with a savvy of its own—let’s say, for in- 
stance, savvy how to get for the metropolitan 
area the up-coming Federal money for trans- 
portation research and experiment. 

Confronting the problems that exist this 
very day, local governments as well as peo- 
pie are close to despair. “Swallowed up” is 
Mayor Wagner’s term. Yet we are barely at 
the threshold of crisis. Within the next 25 
years the population of the tri-State me- 
tropolis will increase from 16 million to 24 
million, and all of the increase will occur 
outside the New York City core. To meet the 
needs of that population local governments 
must spend—but first raise—$42 billion. We 
could use help. The MRC should be given 
its chance to prove it can supply help. And 
it should be given a life of its own, inde- 
pendent of kindly patrons. They’re here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. The same cannot 
be said for the troubles we’re in. 

[From the Ridgewood (N.J.) Sunday News, 
July 9, 1961] 


Forcet FEAR oF LARGE GOVERNMENT 


Freeholder Robert L. Olson, former mayor 
of Ridgewood, is indeed a surprising man. 
Said the ex-mayor: “We have for more than 
200 years lived in a parochial and provincial 
manner. We have got to forget the fear of 
larger government and learn to cooperate 
through education.” 

Olson’s words actually seconded the opin- 
ions of U.S. Senator Harrison WILLIAMS who 
spoke to the Northwest Bergen Inter-Com- 
munity Committee. Wum.LiaMs, a strong ad- 
vocate of regional planning, seeks urban 
foresight, improved mass transit, and pres- 
ervation of our open spaces. 

Now there’s nothing surprising about a 
Congressman thinking of large spaces, con- 
solidation and the regional approach. But— 
a freeholder? Well, it makes you pause. 

As a freeholder, Olson is responsible for a 
county of 70 towns, but he went on to sug- 
gest “thinking in terms of 10 Bergen areas.’ 
Here's a resvolutionary concept, an idea you 
might think he would shun. 

But apparently Olson sees need for a 
change and predicts, like Wm.1aMs, that we 
are moving into a new era. He's fed up with 
the smalltown approach to swelling popu- 
lation, tangied traffic, floundering transit, 
chopped-up recreational areas and jammed 
schools. 

As an executive skilled in handling budg- 
ete and purchase orders, Olson fully under- 
stands Bergen’s fiscal picture and he doesn’t 
like what he sees: “A debt now exists on 
every level of government and costs are in- 
creasing.” The county's gross debt was $22,- 
775,006 as of December 31 and when the 
various school and municipal debts of 70 
towns are added you are faced with a fright- 
ening figure. It is in the financial area that 
Olson believes vital changes could be effected 
through the regional approach to govern- 
mental services. 
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Someone else is bound to say snidely that 
regionalization is that friend to bigger gov- 
ernment, spender of more moneys destroyer 
of community pride. Sound bad? Well, 
paradoxically, regionalization also can mean 
efficiency, economy, long-range planning and 
more and better municipal facilities. As 
Freeholder Olson might tell you, it depends 
on how you look at it and also on how it’s 
done. 





Free Enterprise System Means— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I presented the winning essay 
written by a Lincoln County, Colo., high 
school senior on the subject of what the 
free enterprise system means. This 
contest among the students of the high 
schools in two counties was sponsored by 
Colorado State Representative Robert 
Schafer, of Boyero, Colo., to encourage 
the interest of the young people in these 
counties in government and economics. 

The outstanding essay of Mark Miller, 
a senior at Cheyenne Wells High School 
was judged to be the winner of the con- 
test in Cheyenne County. Mark’s forth- 
right answers and soundly reasoned ex- 
planations reflect a great understanding 
of and belief in the individual rights, 
freedoms and institutions which we hold 
dear. I congratulate Mark Miller on 
the excellence of his presentation, and 
wish to insert this prizewinning essay at 
this point in the Rrecorp: 

FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM MEANS— 


Following are the answers that. Mark Mil- 
ler, Cheyenne Wells High School senior, gave 
in the competition recently judged in which 
he won a prize of $300 given by Robert 
Schafer of Boyero. The last part of the test 
was this series of essay-type questions. 

1. Please complete this in your own words. 
To me the free enterprise system means— 

“To me the free enterprise system means 
unlimited opportunity. It means that I have 
no restrictions placed on me other than my 
own abilities and my own conscience. I can 
be or do anything I have the ability to do so 
long as I don’t jeopardize the rights of 
others.” 

2. How would you view the present in- 
come tax structure as it pertains to the 
future of our country? ’ 

“If our country is to compete in this mod- 
ern world, great amounts of revenue will 
continue to be needed. To supply this 
money it will be necessary to employ a grad- 
uated income tax system. The small farm- 
ers and businessmen and the wage earners 
can’t afford the expense of our Government. 
The wealthy have to pay the greater share. 
Our graduated scale, however, is too radical; 
it tends to kill initiative and makes it too 
difficult to realize the profits of imagination 
and hard work.” 

3. There are antitrust laws in the United 
States (recently invoked against a number 
of electric companies) and they are used. 
Do you feel that these laws are a safeguard 
to our free enterprise system of Govern- 
ment when considered in the intent of the 
Constitution? 

“I certainly do. It is the responsibility 
of the Government to protect the individ- 
uals’ rights to success. This includes pre- 
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venting individuals and groups from uniting 
to take unfair advantage of small com- 
panies. If individuals and companies unite 
for purposes of progress, growth, and effi- 
ciency, however, and don’t use their size and 
strength unfairly, the Government shouldn't 
hinder them.” 

4. Woodrow Wilson said: “Liberty has 
never come from government. Liberty has 
always come from the subjects of it. The 
history of liberty is a history of resistance. 
The history of liberty is a history of limita- 
tions of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it.” Is it your opinion that this 
leader of his party and President of the 
United States gave this thought to history as 
a warning for the future good of his country, 
and if so do you feel the people have taken 
what he said as an understanding of liberty? 

“I think Wilson did intend that thought 
as a warning, but I fear that Americans give 
too little thought to their freedom and have 
no understanding whatever of it. The U.S. 
Government has been steadily growing 
stronger and placing more and more restric- 
tions on business and farming. The gov- 
erned haven’t been resisting Government to 
insure their freedom. They have been fear- 
fully unaware that they are sacrificing per- 
sonal liberty for temporary security.” 

5. Abraham Lincoln came up with the fol- 
lowing statement that has been little publi- 
cized: “Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; it is positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows 
that others may become rich, and hence 
is just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus 
by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built.’”” Put your 
own interpretation of this in the light of 
today. 

“Our extreme graduated income tax scale 
often tends to pull down the houses of some 
and our social security program and farm 
program tend to discourage building our own 
houses. Our Government has no right to 
play Robin Hood and take from the rich to 
give to the poor. The poor should have the 
right to become rich and not have to give all 
their riches to the poor unless they desire to 
do so. The poor should also have the right 
and possibility to remain poor. If we are 
given a guarantee against failure, will we 
make an earnest attempt to succeed? I 
think not.” 

6. George Washington, perhaps made one 
of the most significant statements concern- 
ing government when he said, “Government 
is not reason, it is not eloquence—it is force. 
Like fire it is a dangerous servant and a 
fearful master.” As you understand govern- 
ment in the United States today, use Wash- 
ington’s statement and correlate it with his 
comparison to fire. 

“Like a fire, the U.S. Government is spread- 
ing, consuming more and more fuel, our 
freedom. We must not let this fire spread 
until it consumes all our freedom. We must 
let it burn only that part of freedom which 
is disorder and irresponsibility. Burning 
this small bit of fuel, the fire can be kept 
servile, and will yet be strong enough to be 
a fearful master when one is needed.” 

7. Theodore Roosevelt said, “The things 
that will destroy America are prosperity-at- 
any-price, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” Do you feel 
that the destruction he mentioned is still 
far off? Rome was destroyed by similar 
means. 

“This type destruction does seem to be 
quickly approaching, but its approach isn’t 
inevitable. Americans still have the power 
to stop it if they will. Employees at mis- 
sile bases often receive wages wholly unde- 
served by their jobs. Farmers sometimes 
are unethical by legal means of obtaining 
soil bank payments or other benefits in ex- 
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cess of what they deserve. This money 
comes from the taxpayers pockets and they 
get nothing in return for much of it. The 
only way to keep our country strong eco- 
nomically is to see that something good 
and worthwhile is accomplished with every 
cent of tax money.” 

8. Ben Franklin said, “Those who would 
give essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” Are we as a people today purchas- 
ing this temporary safety, and in what form 
if you feel we are? 

“When farmers are given subsidy payments 
for reducing production, they are sacrificing 
their personal independence in exchange for 
a guaranteed income. Price supports have 
kept many farmers in business and have 
helped preserve the small farmer, but they 
have also created huge surpluses. How long 
can the Government keep pouring money 
into the farm industry, and at the same time 
reduce the output of American farms? Only 
temporarily; sometime the American farm- 
er is going to have to care for himself and 
he will have to do it. without the help of his 
freedom. Our social security program gives 
us security, but it takes from us the right 
to decide for ourselves; we have no choice 
about saving for our old age or about giv- 
ing money to the unfortunate.” 

9. Comment on this statement. “Human 
rights are more important than property 
rights.” 

“Human rights are more important. At 
times it is necessary to restrict property 
rights to protect a persons’ right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Even 
though we may own the land, we have no 
right to build a noisy factory next to a hos- 
pital; we have no right to obstruct the 
construction of a public building or road. 
We mustn't let our rights infringe upon the 
rights of others.” 

10. Comments on the statement, “We're 
paying for it, so we might as well get our 
share.” 

“This statement shows a selfish attitude 
but there’s no denying a person’s right to 
his share when taken in a narrow sense. 
This situation shows a great deal of waste. 
A person who takes something merely be- 
cause he has a right to surely doesn’t need 
it and it is wasted. A person shouldn't have 
to pay for something he doesn’t need in the 
first place. A person shouldn’t have to pay 
for personal benefits unless he needs and 
uses them.” 

11. The size of the national debt doesn’t 
matter because we owe it to ourselves. Com- 
ment on this. 

‘Tais statement is untrue. The national 
debt, other than immature Government 
bonds, has been acquired by spending money 
that the taxpayers can’t afford. I suspect 
the national debt would be appreciably di- 
minished if no tax money were wasted. The 
debt must be paid and we should realize that 
it’s going to be paid by the taxpayer and not 
always by the same taxpayer who'll be paid.” 

12. There are two farmers who make their 
entire living from the production of, hogs. 
Farmer A is a good manager and has made 
much money from his hog _ enterprise. 
Farmer B is a rather poor manager and is 
often in financial trouble. Suddenly one 
day farmer B is wiped out with a plague of 
hog cholera. What part should the Govern- 
ment play in protecting this man from go- 
ing bankrupt? Would it make any differ- 
ence if instead of the cholera, a tornado 
struck the farm and wiped farmer B out? 
Suppose the situation was reversed and 
farmer A was the victim of these circum- 
stances? 

“Farmer B’s welfare is his own responsi- 
bility. It is the job of the Government to 
protect our rights, not to insure our success. 
If farmer B had followed farmer A’s good 
examples, his herd probably wouldn’t have 
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been wiped out. In case of a tornado, farm- 
er A would probably be able to suffer the 
loss without going bankrupt. If farmer B 
had used good management, he, too, would 
probably be in a financial position to survive. 
If anyone is to give farmer B anything it 
should be .a friend, relative, neighWor, or 
charitable organization and should be a 
purely voluntary and charitable act. The 
Government certainly shouldn’t take from 
farmer A and give it to farmer B. No mat- 
ter how rich or poor a person may be, it is 
not the privilege of the Government to 
equalize the wealth of different men.” 





Colorful Heritage Recalled by Andrew 


Jackson Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of July 10, 1961: 


COLORFUL HERITAGE RECALLED 
JACKSON MUSEUM 


(By Glenn Hamm) 


In June, 1827, Robert Mills, the architect 
who designed both the Lancaster Courthouse 
and the Lancaster jail, sent a new map of 
Lancaster district (now Lancaster County), 
to the President of the United States. 

The President responded with a letter of 
thanks in which he said: “I have rec’d your 
favor of the 15th ulto accompanied with a 
map of the district of Lancaster within 
which I was born. 

“I have not visited that country since the 
year 1784. Most of the names of places are 
changed; all the old generation ‘appears to 
have passed away, and to be succeded by 
another more numerous and often differently 
named.” 

The President, of course, was Andrew 
Jackson. But if he could return to his na- 
tive Lancaster today, 134 years later, he 
might possibly feel more at home than in 
1827. 

The years have brought enormous changes 
to the town of Lancaster, of course. But 
just 10 miles north of the city on U.S. High- 
way 521 is Andrew Jackson State Park, lo- 
cated on the spot where Jackson was born. 

There in the Park Museum can be found 
hundreds of relics of a bygone age—an age in 
which Andrew Jackson rose from obscurity 
to become the seventh President of the 
United States. 


BY ANDREW 


MUSEUM 


The museum building is of the block type 
design that characterized the frontier build- 
ings with which Jackson was familiar as he 
grew up in the old Waxhaws settlement. 
Two bedrooms and a kitchen have been fur- 
nished in the rough but sturdy manner of 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

And thanks to the generous donations of 
many local citizens and other interested per- 
sons, many relics of Jackson’s life are pre- 
served in the museum. 

The kitchen room contains a fascinating 
collection of candle molds, dough trays, sau- 
sage grinders, pots and pans which were 
once commonplace in American kitchens but 
have now become valuable antiques. The 
kitchen is being furnished with table, chairs 
and benches—exactly as in the old days. 
The reproduction is complete even up to the 
large open hearth. 
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In one of the two furnished bedrooms a4 
large bed is covered by what was a familiar 
sight in early America—a “friendship quilt”. 
Instead of today’s showers, our agus 
honored a bride-to-be with a quilting part 
Each of the bride’s friends provided a tan 
for a patchwork quilt, and the donor often 
write an inscription on his patch. 

The quilt preserved in the Andrew Jack- 
son Museum, the gift of Mrs. R. W. Riedel 
of Greenville, bears one inscription which 
reads: 


“T love to see the gentle hand 
Dispose with modest grace ’ 
The household things around thy home, 
And each thing in its place. 
Lucy R. SMITH. 
“FEBRUARY 23, 1844.” 


Another inscription on the same quilt de- 
clares that “A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband” and is. signed by “A. Tit- 
comb, February 6, 1844.” 

The bed which this quilt covers has no 
springs. A crisscross ropework serves the 
same purpose, even if not as well. 

The park museum also has an extremely 
interesting textile exhibit. The old hand 
loom and the spinning wheel on display in 
the textile room are a far cry from Lancaster’s 
modern textile industry. 

But some things in the textile room aren’t 
so old-fashioned. The curtains, for exam- 
ple. They are exact replicas of curtains of 
the Jacksonian era but bear a striking re- 
semblance to the cafe curtains which are 
so popular today. Indeed, the resemblance 
is so striking that some visitors have been 
completely fooled. 

Said one: “I think it’s absolutely ridicu- 
lous to put cafe curtains in a museum.” The 
well-meaning but misinformed visitor was 
somewhat redfaced when told the truth 
about the curtains. Which all goes to prove 
that you should save your old curtains be- 
cause they, like the South and women’s hem- 
lines, will someday rise again. 

In another room of the museum this 
writer found an interesting old pottery jug— 
it was little and brown—-which had been 
in the family of C. A. Sisson for years before 
it was given to the museum. Clearly 
scratched into the side of the jug were the 
number “2” and the letters “H.L.” 

“Would you happen to know what that 
‘2 HL.’ stands for?” I asked my companion 
who was showing me through the museum. 

“Why, what else but ‘2 gallons of hard liq- 
uor’,” she replied. That was enough to con- 
vince me that the museum was really a 
Jackson museum.. 

To those who have their doubts about 
Andrew Jackson’s true birthplace, we sug- 
gest a visit to the park museum. There, all 
duly framed, are kept photostatic copies of 
no less than five letters written by Old Hick- 
ory himself saying he was born in Lancaster 
District, S.C., and not elsewhere. 

And to those who have any interest in 
the heritage that is theirs from the colorful 
past, we also recommend a trip to the Andrew 
Jackson State Park Museum. It can’t fail 
to be interesting. 





The National Lottery of Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Japan. This 
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Asian. ally of ours is another of the 
nations realizing the financial merits of 
such @ program. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the Japa- 
nese national lottery came to almost $12 
million. The total net income to the 
Government was close to $5 million. 

The profits of the Japanese national 
lottery are earmarked for public works 
expenditures. This money is used for 
the construction of schools, roads, 
bridges, and hospitals. After the last 
war, 80 cities ran municipal lotteries in 
order to gain funds for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. 

The Japanese are well aware of the 
benefits that government-controlled 
gambling brings. Japanese are puzzled 
by reports of racketeers running gam- 
bling in the United States, because in 
their country, gambling is a legitimate 
government income source. When will 
we take the same wise view? 





Victory or Travesty? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Congress passed and the 
President signed the 1961 housing bill. 
All the Members recall the long and in- 
tense debate, the struggle over amend- 
ments, and the final debate on the con- 
ference report on this bill. 

I personally made repeated comments 
throughout the debate on the strange 
silence that had enveloped many citi- 
zens’ groups normally having firm and 
vigorous opinions on the practical and 
impractical provisions of the housing 
bill. It is apparent that two factors 
were involved in this strange silence 
of normally vocal private groups. 

First, the housing bill was a classic 
example of the diabolical legislative pro- 
cedure by which every segment of the 
housing field was tossed a little crumb 
to gain their support for a bill that 
totaled up to a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer, and regimentation over in- 
dividual citizens, municipalities, and 
private industries involved in the hous- 
ing field. The bill served every special 
interest conceivable and amounted to 
outright bribery in its dollar amounts 
and scope. This monstrosity of a spend- 
ing proposal, in order to buy the votes 
of special interest groups, has done as 
much, if not more, than any other bill 
to upset the present and future Federal 
budgets than anything we have passed 
so far this session. 

The second reason for the strange 
silence of many groups is to be found 
in the contemplation by the Kennedy 
administration of changing segments of 
our tax structure. Groups were told 
that their tax status would be unaffected 
or possibly improved if they would muz- 
zle their opposition to the housing bill. 
This amounts to indefensible bribery 
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but should not surprise us since the 
lack of ethics in the present administra- 
tion is creating one of the most disgrace- 
ful chapters in our Nation’s history. 

It was, therefore, extremely refresh- 
ing for me, and I know for many of you, 
to note that one organization represent- 
ing our free enterprise system had the 
courage and the honor to oppose the 
housing bill, and when it was finally 
passed, to pass judgment on it in a 
forceful, penetrating, dedicated manner. 

I am referring to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, which in 
its trade publication of July 10, 1961, 
included an editorial .by its president, 
Mr. O. G. Powell, frankly analyzing the 
housing bill. I include with my remarks 
this editorial entitled “Victory or Trav- 
esty?”: 

VICTORY OR TRAVESTY? 
_ (By O. G. Powell) 

The housing bill of 1961 is now law. The 
public housing lobby hails its enactment as 
a “monumental victory.” The president of 
the largest association of homebuilders de- 
scribes “the bill as a “major milestone in 
housing legislation.” 

However, this association would be remiss 
in its responsibility, not only to its mem- 
bers and the real estate industry but to the 
public, if it did not raise some question— 
indeed some warning—that the philosophy 
underlying not only the bill but some as- 
pects of its handling in the Congress is 
inimical to the public welfare. 

The bill involves a total financial impact 
of $9 billion because its composition was 
determined not on the basis of demonstrated 
need, but because the practicability of leg- 
islating a controversial bill .dictated that 
there be something in the bill for every- 
body. And so the farmers, the small towns, 
the big cties, the commuters, the nature 
lovers, the savings and loan associations, 
the homebuilders, the low-income groups, 
America’s great middle-class, the South, the 
West, the East, the planners, the trailer park 
owners and a host of other interests—sec- 
tional, vested, and- ideological—rallied be- 
hind the measure, each group hailing the 
merits of its own provision but oblivious to 
the impact of the bill on the taxpayers and 
the moral fiber of the American people. 

The bill launches a new form of Govern- 
ment-owned shelter for America’s middle- 
class whose self-reliance has always proved 
the measure of a nation’s greatness. The 
desperation with which the proponents of 
this bill fought for its enactment is best 
manifested by the tortuous strain which the 
bill’s handlers placed on the legislative 
process. 

An attempt in the House to eliminate 
Government ownership of the new middle- 
class rental housing program was thwarted 
by as slick a parliamentary trick as the House 
has ever witnessed. 

As the bill passed the Senate, a local pub- 
lic body as well as a local public housing 
authority was ineligible to build and operate 
moderate-income rental housing. As the bill 
passed the House, a local public housing 
authority would not qualify. One would 
logically assume that as both the Senate and 
the House had determined that local public 
housing authorities would be inéligible, that 
“such ineligibility would be retained in the 
final bill. However, such assumption under- 
estimates cleverness born of desperation. 
And so the final bill employs slick language 
which seemingly excludes local public hous- 
ing authorities but actually may make it a 
simple matter for most of them to qualify 
as the landlord of America’s moderate in- 
come families. 

Perhaps there is some pride in this type of 
cleverness; but surely, upon mature reflec- 
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tion, the experienced legislators who engi- 
reered, or at most acquiesced in, this travesty 
of the legislative process cannot for long 
bask in the glory of their handiwork. 

Results of another action of the House 
cannot fail to haunt the more sincere law- 
makers who voted against the antislum 
amendment which was defeated by a count 
of 141 to 92. This amendment would sim- 
ply have required that cities take the first 
logical and necessary step for any meaning- 
ful urban renewal program—to have and en- 
force a strict housing code that establishes 
adequate standards for healthful, safe, and 
sanitary housing before they could qualify 
for Federal aid. 

Upon some misleading and totally errone- 
ous advice by the leadership, the House 
struck down this sincere effort to put some 
teeth in the workable program division which 
has been on the books for 7 years. Here was 
another example of where the leadership ap- 
parently felt that the benevolent Federal 
Government has only to wave its magic wand 
and dollars and dreams will easily solve a 
deep-rooted problem—in this case that of 
slums and blight. It closed its eyes to the 
hard facts of life—that slum landlords have 
to be weeded out ruthlessly by local govern- 
ments, that it takes local action and respon- 
sibility to solve this festering problem, that 
unless this hard course is followed, the 
American taxpayers will pay out billions of 
dollars but the slums and blight will still 
persist. 

A word about the approach of some of our 
industry allies to this new housing law. We 
regret that the homebuilders subordinated 
their traditional opposition to several of the 
bill’s provisions in order to achieve some of 
their legislative objectives. To the savings 
and loan associations, for years a bulwark 
against the growth of centralism in housing, 
we trust that the provisions in this bill which 
they sought will compensate for the anguish 
which they must have suffered when their 
largest trade group declined to testify, pre- 
sumably in fear that its spokesman might 
be forced to express an opinion against some 
of the bill’s provisions. These trade asso- 
ciations proved poor legatees of the private 
enterprise tradition which nurtured them 
and brought them to their present positions 
of affluence and eminence. 

While NAREB opposed many of the expen- 
sive, dangerous flights of fancy in this mon- 
umental bill, it must not be overlooked that 
a few of the provisions have a sound basis 
and will benefit both the Nation and the 
real estate calling. These include the new 
FHA insurance program for home rehabili- 
tation loans and condominiums (an ad- 
vanced form of cooperative housing) and 
authorization for short-term loans by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association on the 
security of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

It only is regrettable that the New Fron- 
tier stretched far too far for safety and 
prudence. 





Liberty Amendment Supported by Young 
Republican Group 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1961, the executive committee of 
the Los Angeles County Young Republi- 
cans adopted a resolution calling for 
action contemplated in House Joint 
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Resolution 23 by the Honorable James B. 
UTtT. 

The Utt resolution, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “liberty amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution,” provides that 
the Federal Government shall divest 
itself of all businesses which compete 
directly with private enterprise. Re- 
sultant reductions in the budget needs 
of the Government occasioned by. the 
sale of such businesses would render 
continuation of the Federal personal in- 
come tax unnecessary. Hence, the Utt 
resolution further provides for the re- 
peal of the 16th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution of the Los Angeles County 
Young Republican Executive Committee 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Be it resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Young Republicans urge the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“SECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, 
professional, commercial, financial, or indus- 
trial enterprise except as specified in the 


Constitution. , 

“Sec.2. The constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States shall 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the.U.S. Gov- 
ernment which violate the intent and 
purposes of this amendment shall, within 
a period of 3 years from the date of the rati- 
fication of this amendment, be liquidated 
and the properties and facilities affected shall 
be sold. 

“Sec.4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and 
thereafter Congress shall not levy taxes on 
personal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 





Road to Ruin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions, I have commented 
on the tremendous value of grass roots 
thinking that the community, newspa- 
pers of the country provide in their re- 
view of national and international issues. 

The Chicago Daily Calumet, a unique, 
independent, daily, community newspa- 
per, in an editorial on Wednesday, June 
21, presented a concise, thought-provok- 
ing, and valuable commentary on the 
subject of inflation. I insert this edito- 
rial ‘““Road to Ruin,” in the Recorp with 
the hope that its brevity and concise- 
ness will cause it to receive the attention 
of the Members. 

RoaD To RUIN 

Inflation is an unpleasant word in this 
country, as well as it should be. In only 
20 years it has cut the dollar’s value by at 
least half. Now a critical new inflationary 
threat is arising. : 
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It is found in increased Federal spending. 
The prospect is that the deficit will run to 
more than $6 billion during the next 2 
fiscal years. Additional spending proposais 
already submitted to Congress total more 
than $10 billion—and they can’t be laid at 
the door of national defense. Some $8 bil- 
lion would go for nondefense purposes. 

Our Communist enemies will certainly 
welcome a new wave of inflation, if it comes. 
They have long argued that this and other 
capitalist countries will destroy themselves 
from within—and no weapon has a greater 
destructive potential than constant inflation. 

On the other hand, those who want to 
keep America strong will oppose inflation 
with every device we possess—none of which 
is more-.important than Government econ- 
omy and balanced budgets. 





Newburgh’s Crime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Newburgh’s Crime,” is 
just one of the many laudatory articles 
that have been appearing all over the 
country in praise of the city’s efforts to 
reform our welfare laws. This reform 
is long overdue and the citizens of New- 
burgh are to be commended for focus- 
ing the eyes and minds of the country 
on these most serious problems and in- 
justices. 

NEWBURGH’S CRIME 

It’s a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community’s 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Federal 
law. 

That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program 
to reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 


* dents. 


At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell's reasons for instituting the reform. 
We suspect, however, that a good many other 


people, in New York and elsewhere, are in-. 


terested and listening, and they can find 
the background in Mr. Roberts’ article. In- 
stead, the vindictive inquisitors ruled the 
Newburgh reforms a violation of Federal 
and State laws; a hearing of the full wel- 
fare board is scheduled later this month. 
Mr. Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
with his program. 

And what, pray, is the crime of which the 
Newburgh administration stands accused? 
Among the reforms are stipulations that 
no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may receive relief more than 3 months 
in any one year; that unmarried mothers 
are barred from relief if they have more 
illegitimate children; that able-bodied men 
on relief must work 40 hours a week for the 
city. In other words, Newburgh is simply 
trying to separate the crooks and chiselers 
from the unfortunate people in genuine 
distress, to the obvious benefit of the latter. 
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How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be a crime? Because State and Federal laws 
define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. This welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the bearing of children for the sole. 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the more 
noisome scandals in New York City’s cata- 
log of official corruption. 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of. City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere who use welfare fraud as a 
vote-getting gambit. And finally it is the 
erime of all of us, for letting these arrogant 
officeholders do this to our once-proud 
country. 





oe 


Admit Red China, Sell the Free World 
Short 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B: DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is alarm- 
ing to contemplate the determination 
with which certain persons high in Gov- 
ernment seem bent on compromising on 
the admission of Red China to ‘the 
United Nations. Officials of the Steven- 
son-Bowles persuasion seem to have 
complacently accepted the British idea 
that admission is inevitable and that the 
free nations might as well get used to 
the idea of cohabiting with these inter- 
national pariahs. 

At this stage of the machinations the 
White House, of course, is maintaining 
its “no recognition, no admission” front, 
but in the light of what has happened 
in Cuba and in Laos the American peo- 
ple may as well resign themselves to 
the fact that leadership from that sec- 
tor is going to be uncertain at best. But 
the man in the street, as usual, seems 
to be several jumps ahead of his elected 
leaders and I have yet to find a single 
person in my congressional district who 
thinks that recognition of the Reds 
would not be folly in the extreme. In- 
deed, most of those with whom I have 
talked feel that we made an extremely 
bad bargain when we recognized Red 
Russia in 1933—to the everlasting glory 
of the New Deal—and that to duplicate 
that ill-considered action in the case of 
Communist China would be suicidal. 

And just why should these Chinese 
gangsters be accepted into the family 
of nations? Red China stands adjudged 
as an aggressor by the very organization 
to which admission is proposed and the 
thousands of American youth who died 
in the rice paddies and on the desolate 
ridges of Korea cry aloud in protest at 
the recognition of their bloody-handed 
killers. As a practical matter, Red 
China remains wholly and boastfully 
defiant of the rules of decent interna- 
tional conduct and blatantly and arro- 
gantly proclaims complete dedication to 
the philosophy of armed combat as the 
means of promoting her godless ideology. 
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What, indeed, have we come to when 
we supinely accept the opportunistic 
_ philosophy that we cannot avoid taking 
these conniving hoodlums to our 
bosom—these brigands who have shown 
their true identity in the rape of Tibet? 
Must we adjust ourselves to the idea that 
we should accept into our homes every 
unrepentant thief, crook, and murderer 
who knocks at our door? Certainly the 
spectacle of an intransigent Russia 
should warn the free nations of what 
they can expect if these Asiatic killers 
of their own people are allowed to don 
the cloak of respectability by acceptance 
as honorable members of the interna- 
tional community. 

And what should we do to forestall this 
catastrophe? It is really very simple. 
We should declare to all and sundy—by 
congressional resolution and Presidehtial 
proclamation—that the admission of 
Red China to the U.N. will result 
in our immediate and permanent—with- 
drawal from that body. We should then 
follow our actions by the demand that 
the U.N. remove its physical presence 
from our shores within 2 years. Follow- 
ing that, we should serve notice on Red 
Russia that the next aggressive move on 
her part in our direction will result in 
the complete severance of all ties be- 
tween this Nation and the Soviets. 

We are now in a state of war and to 
continue to fraternize with those who 
are bent on our destruction is folly in the 
extreme. Let us have no more of it and 
let us show both our foes and our fickle 
friends that we mean what we say. 

& 





Problems of Our Cotton Textile Industry, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Mill Times, Fort Mill, S.C., 
of July 6, 1961: 

Fort Mill people don’t seem to be too con- 
cerned—other than mill officials—but the 
decree of the US. State Department that the 
Nation’s cotton textile industry is expend- 
able could be the death knell for towns like 
Fort Mill that are solely dependent upon tex- 
tiles for survival. 

The State Department, and apparently 
President Kennedy think the textile industry 
of Japan and Hong Kong is more important 
than that of our own Southiand. 

Our own textile has had to wage 
ah uphill and uneven fight for years that 
went something like this: 

Following the war the United States fur- 
nished the money to build giant, modern 
textile plants in Japan. Our Government 
then furnished the machinery and technical 
knowledge and skill to install the machinery 
and train the low-paid Japanese workers. 
This operation completed, our Government 
instituted a policy of selling American grown 
cotton to the Jap mills for at least 8 cents 
per pound less than our own southern cot- 
ton mills located alongside cotton fields can 
buy it. 

And now in its final effort to give the tex- 
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tile industry in this Nation the coup de 
grace, our Government seeks to let down the 
import bars for an unlimited supply of these 
cheaply made, U.S.-subsidized goods on the 
American market, 

For the American textile manufacturer, its 
like trying to fight a life-and-death struggle 
with a man dressed in a suit of armor with 
brass knuckles on one hand and a black- 
jack in the other. 





Point Reyes Seashore Is of National 
Significance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, one of the 
three major seashore proposals before 
this Congress is my bill, S. 476, to es- 
tablish the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore on the majestic coastline north of 
San Francisco. The Washington Post 
has recognized the national character of 
Point Reyes in a feature article pub- 
lished in the Sunday paper of July 2. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
which is entitled “Subdividers Imperil 
Plan To Save California Shore,” .be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SvUBDIVIDERS IMPERIL PLAN To SAVE CALIFORNIA 
SHORE 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

It seems incredible, but along the Cali- 
fornia coast, 24 miles north of downtown 
San Francisco, is an area of 53,000 acres 
still used chiefly for grazing. 

On it, at this writing, there are no com- 
pleted housing developments. 

This is Point Reyes, a peninsula now un- 
der renewed consideration as the site of a 
national seashore. 

Within three hours travel time live more 
than 4 million people, increasingly in need 
of recreational space. 


That Point Reyes is still vacant seems . 


miraculous. Said National Park Service Di- 
rector Conrad L. Wirth recently: “I know of 
no other large area in the United States 
near population centers that has been left 
so unaltered by the hand of man.” 

It cannot remain unaltered for long. 
Strong pressures are being applied to the 
Marin County Planning Commission to sanc- 
tion housing developments in the area. 
Three subdivisions have been approved, and 
approval for others is being sought. 

Unless the present Congress approves pend- 
ing legislation to preserve this area for public 
recreational use, the heart of it is certain 
soon to be gobbled up. Then, in time, the 
area will look like the rest of suburban San 
Francisco. 

A bill to establish the Point Reyes National 
Seashore has been introduced in the House 
by Representative CLEM MILLER, Democrat, of 
California, with Representative JrEFrrery 
CoHELAN, Democrat, of California, as co- 
sponsor. An identical bill has been present- 
ed to the Senate by Senator CLam ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, on behalf of him- 
self and Senator Tuomas H. KUvUCHEL, 
Republican, of California. 

Hearings before the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee’ have been completed. The 
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National Parks Subcommittee of the House 
has heard some, but not all, witnesses. 

Another hearing is scheduled for 9:45 a.m., 
July 6, in room 1324, New House Office Build- 
ing, to hear Interior Department witnesses 
on both the Point Reyes and Padre Island 
bills. 

The race between the subdividers and the 
conservationists is critical, On March 28, 
last, while Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
was pleading with a Senate committee to 
proceed with the project, bulldozers were 
working overtime leveling off a 1,000-acre 
subdivision overlooking the beach along 
Drake’s Bay, where Sir Francis Drake is be- 
lieved to have repaired his ship, the Golden 
Hinde in 1579. 

Simultaneously, California newspapers 
were carrying this advertisement: “Live at 
fabulous, historic Drake Bay, in the very 
shadow of the beautiful, famed white cliffs 
of Point Reyes. Wonderful half-acre home- 
sites with stately pines behind you—the 
white sand and blue ocean before you.” 

A little farther back from the ocean a 
sawmill was at work. 

“If this bill does not succeed in passing 
the Congress this year,’”’ said MILLER yester- 
day, “costs will rise to the point where I 
doubt the seashore will ever be established.” 

Said ENGLE in introducing his bill: “Time 
is of the essence. The public decision on the 
future of this beautiful island in time cannot 
be postponed much longer. If we act sensi- 
bly and foresightedly now, while the oppor- 
tunity remains, we shall have preserved for 
America a priceless heritage to be enjoyed 
many times over, by our generation and 
those which follow.” 

Primary objection has been raised by the 
operators of 15 dairy farms on which about 
3,175 cows are in active milk production, and 
by about 20 of the 59 persons who owns prop- 
erty within the proposed seashore bounda- 
ries. 

Pending legislation would permit the dairy- 
men to continue their operations on “not 
less than 20,000 acres.” The Federal Govern- 
ment would buy their land and lease it back 
to present owners. 

Owners of private homes built before Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, would retain the right to use 
and occupy their dwellings for residential 
purposes for terms ending at the death of 
the owner, the death of his spouse, or until 
the owner’s last surviving child reaches the 
age of 30, whichever is latest. 

Provided within the seashore would be 
33,000 acres for exclusive public uses such as 
camping, picnicking, hiking, nature study, 
beach use, and enjoyment. 

Proposals to establish a national seashore 
at Point Reyes were made as early as 1935, 
when the land could have been acquired for 
a song. 

In 1959 the Pacific coast recreation sur- 
vey again recommended that the area be 
given national status. The cost of the proj- 
ect is now estimated at $25 million. 

Said Udall recently: “The primary need is 
to preserve this air-conditioned stretch of 
wild, rugged coastline, for all time, for the 
benefit of all people of the Nation. Every 
day sees us losing’ ground. Once the land 
slips away, it will be gone forever.” 





Economic Aspects of Continuing Feed 
Grains Adjustment Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Feed 
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Grains and Livestock of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I receive many inquiries 
regarding the 1961 feed grains adjust- 
ment program. These inquiries indicate 
widespread misconceptions regarding the 
economic effects of the continuation of 
this program. 

In view of these inquiries, I asked Dr. 
Walter Wilcox, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, to make an analysis of the 
more important economic aspects of feed 
grains adjustment Programs. 

If feed grains adjustment programs 
are continued, his analysis indicates: 

Government costs would be reduced as 
compared with continuing the 1959-60 
program for feed grains. 

Feed grains and livestock prices would 
be maintained at higher levels. 

Cash receipts from sales of all live- 
stock and livestock products would be 
increased. 

Excess Government stocks of feed 
grains would be reduced. 

The value of hay and pasturage, as 
well as feed grains, would be increased. 

Prices of feeder cattle, lambs and pigs 
would be higher than otherwise. 

Feed costs to the livestock feeder who 
purchases feeds would be increased more 
on a percentage basis in the feed-sur- 
plus than in the feed-deficit areas. 

Over a period of several seasons, live- 
stock feeders and large-scale egg and 
broiler producers who buy all their feed 
would neither benefit nor be adversely 
affected by feed grains adjustment pro- 
grams which stabilized feed grains sup- 
plies and prices. 

Dr. Wilcox’s analysis follows: 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CONTINUING FEED 

GrRaIns ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 

The high signup for the 1961 feed grains 
program indicates that acreage reductions in 
corn and grain sorghums on cooperating 
farms will equal 25 percent of the total 
acreage of corn and grain sorghums grown 
in 1959-60. On the basis of the July crop 
report corn production will be reduced about 
20 percent. Although payments in kind to 
cooperating producers may total about 700 
million bushels of grain, the long-run sav- 
ings to the Government are expected to be 
substantial. 

Had the 1959-60 feed grains price support 
program been continued, it is estimated that 
net additions to Government stocks would 
have totaled 300 million bushels of corn, 
after sale of out-of-condition grains and 
supplying special export programs. Since 
feed grain stocks have increased each year 
since 1952, and we now have 10-year-old 
corn in storage, net additions to Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks at this time would 
be stored indefinitely. Each 100 million 
bushels of corn added to CCC stocks in re- 
cent years, if kept in storage 7 years would 
cost the Government about $210 million in 
acquisition plus storage costs; if kept in 
storage 10 years the cost would be about $255 
million. 

Because of the savings in future storage 
costs by avoiding further additions to stocks, 
even though no actual reduction in stocks 
is achieved, the 1961 feed grains program will 
result in a reduction in long-run Govern- 
ment costs, as compared with continuing the 
1959-60 program. If the 1961 program re- 
sults in a net stock reduction of several 
hundred million bushels, as now seems prob- 
able, long-run savings to the Government 
will be in the neighborhood of half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to savings to the Government, 
it appears that feed grain prices will be main- 
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tained at levels at least 10 percent higher 
than would have prevailed under the 1959— 
60 price-support program. If a program of 
this type is continued, it appears that feed 
grain and livestock prices can be maintained 
at levels about 10 percent higher than if 
the 1959-60 program were continued, and 
30 to 35 percent higher than if feed grain 
production were unrestrained with price 
supports at or below market levels. 
Brandow and Hathaway, using a carefully 
formulated demand model for the entire 
agricultural economy, estimate that with 
feed-grain production held to 140 to 150 
million tons a year, the goal of the 1961 
program, cash receipts from all major cate- 
gories of livestock products would be higher 
in 1965 than if feed grain production were 
unrestrained with price supports at or below 
market levels.* 
ALL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS HIGHER WITH 
MILLION TONS FEED GRAINS 
Cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products in 1959-60 and estimated cash re- 
ceipts in 1965 under different situations are 
as follows: 


145 


{In millions of dollars] 





























In 1965, | In 1965, 
feed grain, feed pro- 
| 1959-60 1 production} duction 
unre- | held to 
| strained ? 145,000,000 
tons 2 
eens —, | 
Cattle and calves...| 7, 636 6, 944 | 7, 584 
2, 890 2, 400 | 3, 068 
336 263 | 296 
1, 088 1, 061 | 1, 229 
343 308 | 364 
zg ‘i 1, 569 1, 357 | 1, 766 
Dairy products-_--- 4, 676 4,778 5, 523 
Total........ 18, 538 17, 111 | 19, 830 
! From USDA farm income report. 
2 Joint Economic Committee. Op. cit., tables 16 and 


18. 


If feed grain production were unrestrained 
with price supports at or below market lev- 
els, hog and beef cattle producers would ex- 
perience the greatest declines in cash re- 
ceipts from 1959-60 levels. Egg producers, 
however, would experience a decline of 14 
percent in cash receipts, second only in per- 
centage to the decline of 17 percent esti- 
mated for hog producers. 

If feed production were held to 145 million 
tons a year in contrast to permitting unre- 
strained production, Brandow and Hathaway 
estimate increases in cash receipts for the 
various classes of livestock and livestock 
products on a percentage basis as follows: 
Increase in cash receipts in 1965 with feed 

grain production restriced to 145 million 

tons versus unrestricted production and 

price supports at or below market levels 
Percent 
9 


SRG. Sith thew dint cen nkustenkwesoneass 28 
ce, le I ra ee eR 13 
Ce tin disndd Cine hcinnn cae 16 
TE tb titdec sewn ann ammee 18 
arti as slates b to encoding ti aie apse Pinte ore aeen alee 30 
Ey aa elses tains cores rwcble eave ont 16 
All livestock and products_.......----- 16 


MEAT SUPPLIES TO INCREASE EVEN THOUGH FEED 
GRAIN SUPPLIES ARE RESTRAINED 

Hathaway reports that with feed grains 
stabilized at 140 to 150 million tons, the 
goal .of the voluntary 1961 program, with 
nor feeding rates output of meat ani- 
mals would increase sufficiently to result in 
a 10 to 13 percent increase in red meat per 
capita by 1965 as compared to 1959. Even 


186th Cong., 2d Sess., Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. “Economic Policies for Agriculture 
in the 1960's.” Washington, 1960. (Joint 
committee print.) 
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though feed grain production is restricted 
to this extent, per capita red meat supplies 
would be expected to set new records, ex- 
ceeding the previous record established in 
1956.2 In the absence of production re- 
strictions or continued additions to Govern- 
ment stocks, livestock production would ex- 
ceed all past records even further and prices 
would fall to extremely low levels. 

Prices for livestock and livestock products 
at the farm would not be expected to average 
higher in 1965 than in 1959 if feed grain 
adjustments were continued as in 1961 and 
feed grain supplies were stabilized at about 
145 million tons a year. If marketing costs 
do not rise, consumer prices for food would 
be expected to average about the same as 


‘in 1959. 


Actually, a continuation of some program 
similar to the voluntary 1961 feed grain ad- 
justment program is needed to stabilize farm 
prices of livestock and livestock products at 
recent levels and permit moderate increases 
in per capita food suppHes without further 
stock accumulations by the Government. 


FEED GRAIN STOCKS ALMOST THREE TIMES 
DESIRABLE LEVELS 


The carryover at the end of this crop year 
will approximate 2 billion bushels of corn 
and the equivalent of another billion bushels 
of corn in other feed grains. There is sub- 
stantial agreement that a carryover of a bil- 
lion bushels of corn is sufficient when wheat 
is in ample supply. 

Even though the 1961 program is success- 
ful in reducing stocks by several hundred 
million bushels, such a program would have 
to operate over a period of several years 
before stocks were reduced to desirable levels. 


EFFECTS OF RESTRICTIONS OUTSIDE FEED GRAIN 
PRODUCING AREAS 


It is generally agreed that the major bene- 
fits of feed grains adjustment programs flow 
to the producers of feed grains and the own- 
ers of the feed grain producing land. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, however, producers 
of hay and pasture and producers of feeder 
animals grown on hay and pasture also 
benefit substantially. 

Feed grains contribute only about one- 
third of all feeds utilized in livestock pro- 
duction. Hay and pasture account for more 
than 50 percent of the total. Commercial 
byproducts account for about 10 percent of 
all feeds consumed, with miscellaneous feeds 
accounting for the remainder. 

Since all feeds to a limited extent, are sub- 
stitutes for each other, feed grains producers, 
as a result of competitive forces, cannot 
avoid sharing their gains with the producers 
of forage crops and oilseeds. Feed grain 
adjustment programs, by holding the supply 
of feed grains in check, increase the value 
of all-other feed supplies. 

It has already been noted that. cash re- 
ceipts for all classes of livestock and live- 
stock products would be higher in 1965 if 
feed grain supplies are restricted moderately. 
The smaller supply of feed grains and of 
total feeds under a moderate restriction pro- 
gram has a higher value because of the 
higher value of the smaller supply of live- 
stock and products. 

Livestock producers (such as commercial 
cattle feeders and large-scale producers of 
eggs and broilers) who buy all their animals 
and all their feed would be adversely affected 
in the short run if their feed costs increased 
in advance of an increase in the price of their 
finished animals and livestock products. 
Over a period of several feeding seasons, 
however, smaller total supplies of livestock 
products would result in higher prices for 
grain-fattened cattle, eggs, and broilers, fully 
offsetting the increase in feed prices. Since 
the only major outlet for feed grains, for- 


2“Joint Economic Committee Report.” 
Op. cit., p. 47. 
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ages and byproduct feeds is the feeding of 
livestock, except during a brief adjustment 
period, prices of feedstuffs must adjust to 
levels which permit profitable livestock feed- 
ing. 


The longrun economic adjustment on the 
part of various livestock producers to feed 
grain adjustment programs which would sta- 
bilize feed grain prices about 10 percent 
above recent levels, rather than allowing 
unrestrained production and a 25-percent 
decline in prices, would be: 

Livestock producers who produced all their 
own feed would produce less feed and less 
livestock products, receiving higher prices 
and higher incomes than otherwise. 

Dairymen who produce their own roughage 
but buy their grain would receive higher 
prices and more income from milk than 
otherwise and would use a part—but only 
@ part—of the increased income to cover in- 
creased feed grain costs. A part of the in- 
creased income from milk would be avail- 
able as an increased return for the home- 
produced forages. 

Beef cattle and sheep raisers who produce 
feeder animals would find the value of their 
hay and pasture increased as a result of the 
higher prices for their animals. A part of 
the increase in the market value of the 
slaughter animals sold out of feed lots—but 
only a part--would be required to cover in- 
creased feed grain costs and the remainder, 
as a result of competitive market forces 
would go to the producers of feeder animals. 

Cattle feeders who buy and fatten cattle 
entirely on purchased feeds and commercial 
ege- and broiler producers who buy their 
feed, would find that over a period of several 
seasons competitive forces resulted in usual 
feeding and profit ratios for them. They 
would neither benefit nor be adversely af- 
fected by the restricted supply and higher 
prices of both feeds and livestock products. 
GREATEST PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN FEED GRAIN 

PRICES OCCUR IN SURPLUS AREAS 


One other economic influence is worthy of 
note. In the absence of feed grains adjust- 
ment programs prices in the surplus areas 
would fall more proportionately than in the 
deficit areas. For example, when corn’ is 
$0.90. in the surplus areas and $1.20 a bushel 
in the feed deficit areas because of transpor- 
tation and handling charges in moving grain, 
a drop of 25 cents a bushel is a drop of 27.8 
percent in the surplus area, but only 208 
percent in the deficit areas. Feed costs for 
hog producers, cattle feeders, dairymen, and 
poultrymen would be lowered in all areas by 
increased supplies, but the decline in feed 
costs would be about one-third greater in 
the surplus ffian in the feed deficit areas. 

Conversely, a national average increase in 
feed grain prices of, say, 10 percent resulting 
from a feed grain adjustment program would 
increase feed costs about 30 percent more in 
the feed surplus that in the feed deficit 
areas. Thus a change in the national level 
of feed grain prices changes the competitive 
position of livestock producers in the feed 
surplus versus the feed deficit areas. 

WALTER W. WILcox, 
Senior Specialist in Agriculture. 





Drought Aid Is No Handout 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, almost every newspaper and 
magazine has carried inaccurate stories 
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to the effect that farmers are subsidized 
in almost everything that they do. 
Farmers, as I know them, would be per- 
fectly willing to go it alone if the rest 
of the economy were willing to do the 
same. 

The subsidies and beneficial treatment 
that come to them are small indeed com- 
pared to most other segments of our 
economy. It is refreshing to read news- 
paper stories that seek to put farmers 
in their true light. One such story ap- 
peared in the very popular “Column 
Eight” feature of the July 8 issue of the 
Fargo Forum published at Fargo, N. Dak., 
written by its chief agriculture writer, 
Alf T. Olsen. 

Mr. Olsen very ably defends farmers 
against these unwarranted and unsup- 
ported charges. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this column 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DrouGHut Arp Is No HANDOUT 
(By Alf T. Olsen) 


Lest the wrong impression gets around 
too much, a few words on the current pro- 
grams available to North Dakotans, and 
other farmers hard hit by the drought, are 
in order. 

Contrary to belief in many quarters, the 
farmers and ranchers don’t get anything for 
nothing. It all must be paid for, if not now, 
later. Like all other loans, Government 
loans also have a due date. 

Probably tops in the news right now is 
the hay on soil bank land being harvested 
to assist farmers and ranchers who have lost 
all or part of their pasture from the drought. 

This hay is not free, it is not even cheap— 
if it is of pretty good quality. And much 
of the soil bank hay in southeastern North 
Dakota is of pretty fair quality—that is, 
the hay that is being cut. 

The Cass County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee—as other 
county ASCS committees having soil bank 
hay in their area—has set up a program of 
payments and forfeitures for the hay cut. 

First, the man owning the soil bank land 
loses a certain portion of his annual pay- 
ment from the Government for keeping the 
land in the soil bank. 

Second, a maximum charge is established 
for the hay or grazing on the land. 

Third, the hay can only be sold to farm- 
ers in the disaster areas. 

A major share of soil bank hay in Cass 
County has already been spoken for by those 
needing it, and from all indications there 
is going to be a need for hay right in the 
county if rain doesn’t come soon to permit 
farmers to get their second cutting of al- 
falfa. . 


In many cases, cost of transporting the 


hay to drought areas in central and western 
North Dakota is going to be too high for 
much of the hay from the southeastern part 
of the State. 

So here, not only does the farmer have 
to buy this soil bank hay, he has to come 
and get it and bring it back home, or have 
someone do it for him, 

Any emergency loans that he may be eli- 
gible for because of the drought have to be 
repaid, plus interest. 

Granted, the interest rate may be a little 
lower than he would ordinarily pay through 
regular credit channels, but what’s wrong 
with low-interest credit to a farmer who is 
in danger of losing his farm. 

Also being discussed at this time is the 
purchase of Government-owned surplus 

ins. Purchase prices on these grains is 
being negotiated, with the hope that they 
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will be at a reduced rate. These grains will 
be used as livestock feeds to enable farmers 
and ranchers to maintain their foundation 
herds. 

Is this so wrong? The grain is lying 
around with storage costs mounting daily. 
Isn’t it reasonable to sell these grains to our 
own needy farmers and ranchers at reduced 
rates? We have and are doing the same for 
others all over the world—and some of these 
foreign sales haven’t even been paid for yet. 

Farming is a gamble at best in this part 
of the country, and t™®se who farm are the 
most optimistic people in the world. This 
group of people has helped make this Na- 
tion what it is today. 

Some experts say the only major field of 
endeavor where the Russians are behind us 
is in the field of agriculture. Why not 
help these farmers and ranchers continue 
their superiority instead of taking jabs at 
them for handouts? 

There are no handouts. Everything these 
farmers and ranchers may get in the way 
of assistance in the drought programs they 
pay for. And in some cases, the cost is 
pretty high when you consider the economic 
condition of those needing the assistance. 





Expenditures and Programs for World 
War I Veterans 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
daily I am contacted by Members of 
Congress and the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee is receiving many letters inferring 
that nothing has been done in the way 
of veteran benefits for World War I vet- 
erans. In fact, it has become popular 
to refer to the World War I veteran as 
the forgotten man. 

As chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I would be most concerned 
if, in fact, World War I veterans were 
being dealt with unfairly in any way. 
I am inserting in the REcorp a summary 
of expenditures in behalf of World War I 
veterans and veteran programs which 
have been available to them since the 
close of World War I. This information 
was furnished by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: 

Veterans’ Administration and its predecessor 
agencies expenditures from appropriated 
junds, by purpose, in behalf of Veterans of 
World War I, through June 30, 1960 





Grand total - $30, 167, 094, 000 
Ge NERO, 5... He Sook Botts again 24, 414, 430, 000 
Adjusted service and dependent 

Ghd Alstiitentichiagibenknodnhotal 55, 814, 000 
Bonus____._.- Z 3, 819, 432, 000 
Cc om pe nsation and pe nsions—total.- 17, 114, 262, 000 

Compensation _- sia teat 9, 070, 017, 000 
Ua inns cussecan .. 7,301,976, 000 
Dependents. -__-......--- . 1,768, 041,000 

ees F HF 
NOs 65 a petbecceitninds athe 5, 583, 109, 000 
ae eee 2, 461, 136, 000 
Insurance 24 indemnities_- 2, 319, 504, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation and train- 

DOR da Mock «cin pinoekisseoete 644, 865, 000 
Education and training _- 2, 434, 000 
Homes for paraplegics. . .- 5, 700, 000 
Statutory burial allowances._ 170, 336, 000 


ae and naval family ‘allow- 
a ns eS , 083, 000 
Sistas rabdacad 4, 791, 424, 000 
Capital additions and improvements. -- 122, 095, 000 
Administrative costs................... 839, 145, 000 
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Program for World War I veterans and their dependents 
1, Adjusted compensation (bonus): 
"TREE Cao cncincaccccmcens Soc knee ccwsadecupamcncsesmencepscnesenns-scnquccncesuoeseyccqusesamenndspenssesengsnneneesedihesdasgnnceseuhgntdeneenseeeeedma $3, 875, 000, 000 
Average amoumt.... -.. 2224-2. 2 on eee e+ enn en on ne enn nn re en nnn neon were newer cece esenseccese secs ceesesesesseses cocesa $937 
2. Compensation or dependency and ‘indemnity compensation: 
Disability compensation for veterans ($19 to $450 per month): ! 
SRS SRD On FOUN, EE ONE TOE BERIIC RE IAW) nisin os cnn cs densdsccccnnqas donned dcuangsaenpscatihgeaneqreguateninpeninpeutaantim opted 151, 300 
Metinides Ghee Deen Woes BONN CeIn ie tin nen an ono ce <n cn cn oc gen ewer nn accocccocomsecsousgusnscedbuascuscoctumasnnnenusenganstlene $172, 853, 000 
Retimated cost, fiscal year 1902 (if H.R. 879 enacted into law) "© < 2. 22.5... 2 nope ne ncn asec encctceccc<sabecccsncccoaseciapeesesntoeescbecde $185, 522, 000 
Estimated cost, fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879, as amended by Senate Finance Committee, is enacted into law) !>______--.-.--...--22---.---------e-< $184, $20, 000 
Cumulative cost for World War I veterans through fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879 enacted into law as passed by House)_.......------------------a---< $7, 530, 770, 000 
Cumulative cost for World War I veterans through fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879, as amended, is enacted into law) !>_.__.....---.--.-----.----.---- $7, 530, 170, 000 


Death compensation or dependency and indemnity compensation (for widows, parents, and children of those who died of service-connected disability): 





eeeRaaG UDF GA TRU, BOON FORE BO iin shes ie sedda ieckisteccicedcdteds abesctenc snc ccdcndubseonangsasnanensoccepmbhnspignethianansaat 
Stele COGL, MNCRL WOOF TOOT. on. nnn en ann chee nc lista le cscedegectescn sn dnegnecensandeseecnnwenepsstesescncsavequeshssaspieensoaeecssee 
Cumulative cost for World War I dependents (through fiscal year 1962)..........-- ib ud tapagrguiten ape 


3. Pensions: 
Veterans: 


Estimated number on rolls, fiscal year 1962 (total)......_-.......---------------------- 


At $66.15, $78.75, or $135.45 (those who did not elect Public Law 86-211)-. 
At rates prescribed by Public Law 86-211 (see p. 7 for rates).....---.---- 

Ie a a cna apmnnmaiieded nie wuiateiee : 
Estimated cost, fiscal year 1962 (under Public Law 86-211 and under — law). Fee ee cea 
Cumulative cost for World War I veterans (through fiscal year 1962)_- Sida sigteokn 


Monthly ad 


Dependent (widows and children): 


Estimated number on rolls, fiscal year 1962 (total) _- 


At $50.40 2 (those widows who did not elect Public Law 86-211)....---.--------.------------- 


At rates prescribed by Public Law 86-211 (see p. 9 for SOMME Se win saskaaies 


Monthly additions of dependents to pension PONS ncaa enc ncn 


Estimated cost, fiscal year 1962 (under Public Law 86-211 and under _ wr, 
Cumulative cost for World War I dependents (through fiscal year 1962) -_. 


4. Medical care: 


Receiving outpatient treatment (May 1961, estimated) * 
In VA and private or State hospitals paid by VA (May 1961) 
an is GEE CRIN So SS ahs. nd icedcenbuseontdbbanndaiietnaudstcusiseasancetnacsescbdnercdanabcatoulgbaaedelnadien aati 9 
In State homes ey RN i an psincmmcsitineningeietn el eto pitnip te Sete aap SoaAbnData soc nati ities os cide coen gi es kop nenials copallaticastnaataai aia s eanaa 5 

I TRE TEE ONS 0 WORM a cide kk cat ncnepncdn~odkntbasigedecendange meapinen nm eepneyanissiemesitipenliitee ttn bdaciaiptt $375, 000, 
Cumulative cost of medical care for World War I veterans (through fiscal year 1962) 4 


Estimated cost, fise: 


5. Insurance: 





ae i el Ee nn wnt ene nn kenahnbanaamenenabngeesaandhatsiagnenwensanithasdupat pea signs cuudaataa aaa eEne 
Permanent per in force (Apr. EGS RI IR AL ET et 1S LE Ee nl ee ELS Spee EE 


Receiving d 


6. Vocational rehabilitation: 


Number who received training--...............--- 
Total cost of vocational rehabilitation training program 


7. Burial benefits: 


Burial allowance of $250, cumulative cost attributable to World War I veterans__...--.....-.-..---- cprUbinceennoknamednatemmmasdh<ae canned 
Flags furnished for burial, cumulative cost attributable to World War I veterans.-_-__.....--- 
rtation of body for burial, cumulative cost attributable to World War I veterans..____- 


‘Transpo 
8. Housing for disabled: 


Number of veterans provided houslig. ............~ 2222 -240002 20025 o see cone nse taints th achat cain enckkapictbien kiss ae mane a 
Cumulative cost attributable to veterans of World War I 


1 H.R. 879, which passed the House of Representatives on June 5, 1961, provides 
rates ranging between $20 and $500 (as amended by the Senate Finance Committee, 


rates between $19.50 and $500). 
ib The above reflects sec. I, World War I only. 


bility income of $5.75 per $1,000 of insurance (Apr. 30, 1961) 
Number of veterans who have received disability income of $5.75 per $1,000 of insurance through Apr. 30, 1961. 
Cumulative payments for disability income of $5.75 per $1,000 


2 $50.40 is basic widow rate prior to enactment of Public Law 86-211. Numbers 
include all dependents who remain on rolls at rates in effect prior to enactment of 


Public Law 86-211. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLD WAR I VETERANS’ 
SERVICE AND BENEFITS 


PARTICIPATION, LENGTH, AND TYPE OF SERVICE 


Participants: There were 4,744,000 par- 
ticipants in World War I (service between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, or ap- 
proximately 1 year and 7 months’). By 
comparison, World War II? extended over a 
period of 7 years, with 16,535,000 participants, 
and the Korean conflict over a period of 444 
years, with 6,807,000 participants, and 1,476,- 
000 persons served in both World War II and 
Korea. 

Service overseas: Approximately 50 percent 
of the participants in World War I served 
overseas, or about 2,372,000. In the case of 
World War II, approximately 77 percent, or 
12,841,950, saw oversea service; and in the 
case of the Korean conflict veteran 59 per- 
cent, or 4,016,140 persons served overseas. 

Length of service: The average veteran of 
World War I served for 12 months; however, 
345,000 had less than 6 months’ service. 
World War II veterans, on the other hand, 
averaged 30 months of service, and Korean 
conflict veterans 23 months, with almost a 
million and a half veterans serving in both 
wars. 

Casualties: A total of 577,000 deaths oc- 
curred in service in the three wars (World 
War I, World War II, and Korean conflict). 
Of this total, 116,000 (20 percent), occurred 
in World War I; 406,000 (71 percent) occurred 
in World War II; and 55,000 (9 percent), 
occurred in Korea. 

A total of 978,000 received nonfatal wounds 
in action, and of this total 204,000 (21 per- 
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cent), occurred in World War I; 671,000 (69 
percent), in World War II; and 103,000 (10 
percent), in the Korean conflict. 


LIVING VETERANS AND BENEFITS RECEIVED 


As of April 1961, there were 22,425,000 
living veterans of all wars. This group con- 
sists of 5,522,000 veterans of the Korean con- 
flict (4,534,000 with service only in Korea 
and 988,000 with service in both World War 
II and Korea); 15,166,000 veterans of World 
War II; 2,583,000 veterans of World War I; 
and a balance of 142,000 who are veterans of 
other wars. Expressed in percentages, ap- 
proximately 11 percent of all living veterans 
are veterans of World War I, 24 percent are 
veterans of the Korean conflict, and 67 per- 
cent are veterans of World War II. 


Age and income of veteran population 


Age: As of June 30, 1960, the average age 
for all veterans of all wars was 41.7 years. 
Average ages for veterans of the various wars 
follow: Korean conflict (with World War II 
service), 30.6 years—(without World War II 
service) , 28.9 years; World War II, 41.1 years; 
World War I, 66.2 years; Spanish-American 
War, 82.6 years; and Indian Wars, 91.1 years. 

The last veteran of the Revolutionary War, 
which ended in 1783, died in 1869, and the 
last dependent of that war died in 1906. 
The last veteran of the War of 1812, which 
ended in 1814, died in 1905, and the last de- 
pendent of that war in 1946. The last vet- 
eran of the Mexican War, which ended in 
1848, died in 1929. The last veteran of the 
Union Forces in the Civil War died in 1956, 
and on June 30, 1960, there remained 3,164 
widows and 749 children of veterans of that 
war (both Confederate and Union Forces), 
on the pension or compensation rolls. 


3 Number includes those who eee outpatient treatment prior to or following 
hospitalization as provided by Public Law 
4 Fiscal year 1962 as requested by agency. 
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There were 106,000 participants in the 
Indian Wars, which ended in 1898, and 44 of 
these veterans were still living on June 30, 
1960. There were 392,000 participants in the 
Spanish-American War, which ended in 1902, 
and on June 30, 1960, 36,000 veterans of that 
war were still living. There were 2 parents, 
77,395 widows, and 2,336 children of veterans 
of that war on the pension or compensation 
rolls on that same date. 

Of the 2,673,000 living veterans of World 
War I, the largest group (1,233,000) was in 
the age group 65-69 years on June 30, 1960. 
On that same date there were 1,025,730 vet- 
erans on the pension or compensation rolls, 
10,889 parents, 435,240 widows, and 78,511 
children. 

Although the average age of World War 
II veterans was 41.1 years on June 30, 1960, 
there were at that time 1,213,000 who were 
between the ages of 50-54 years; 406,000 be- 
tween the ages 55-59; 177,000 between 60-64 
years of age; 25,000 between the ages 65-69; 
7,000 between ages 70-74; 3,000 between the 
ages 75-79, and 1,000 between the ages 80-84; 
or a total number of 1,832,000 World War II 
veterans who were over the age of 50 years. 

On June 30, 1960, there were 10,000 vet- 
erans of all wars who were 85 years of age or 
older. 

Income: The last information available 
from the Bureau of the Census relative to 
income of individuals and families in the 
United States (based on 1959 surveys), indi- 
cates the median income of all male income 
recipients in the age group of 65 or over was 
$1,576, and for year-round full-time male 
workers in that age group the median in- 
come was $3,977. Median income for male 
income recipients between ages 14 and 65 or 
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over was $3,996. The highest median income 
was achieved for males between the ages of 
35 and 44, where a median income of $5,320 
was achieved for all income recipients. At 
this age level, median income for rural farm 
males was $2,714. 

EXPENDITURES 


Veterans Administration’s requested budg- 
et for fiscal year 1962 anticipates the expend- 
iture of $5,217 million for use in administer- 
ing all veteran benefit programs. Of this 
total, it is anticipated that 26 percent will 
be expended for veterans or dependents of 
veterans of World War I; 53 percent for vet- 
erans of World War II and their dependents; 
and 8 percent for veterans of Korean conflict 
and their dependents. 

Since the beginning of World War I, there 
have been 32,086,000 participants in the Na- 
tion’s wars. Since World War I, $104 bil- 
lion * has been expended for veterans’ bene- 
fits. World War I veterans constituted 15 
percent of the participants in these wars 
and expenditures in behalf of World War I 
veterans have constituted 27 percent of total 
expenditures from appropriated funds in be- 
half of veterans since the end of World War 
) 

As of April 1961, World War I veterans con- 
stituted 12 percent of the total living veteran 
population, and Veterans Administration an- 
ticipates expenditure of 26 percent of its 
total budget for fiscal year 1062 in behalf of 
this group of veterans.‘ 

Information concerning specific benefits 
and expenditures for veterans of World War 
I follows: 

Compensation and pensions 


In April of 1961, there were 2,583,000 living 
veterans of World War I, over 50 percent of 
those who participated in that war. Of this 
number, 43 percent of the total living vet- 
erans of World War I, or 1,104,164, were in 
receipt of either compensation of pension 
payments, with the major portion (945,099) 
receiving pension payment and the remainder 
(159,065) receiving payment of service-con- 
nected disability compensation. At the same 
time, dependents of 439,129 deceased World 
War I veterans were receiving pension pay- 
ments and dependents of 44,626 deceased 
veterans were in receipt of compensation or 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payments. 

Pensions: Since the conclusion of World 
War I, $6.5 billion* has been paid to World 
War I veterans for pension benefits and $2.7 
billion® to their widows and children for 
death pension. (Widows of World War I 
veterans became eligible for payment of a 
pension without the requirement that their 
husband have a service-connected disability 
in December of 1944.) 

Veterans’ Administration’s requested 
budget for fiscal year 1962 contemplates the 
expenditure of $1,046,726,000 for World War 
I veterans’ pensions and $312,217,000 for the 
pensions of widows and children of deceased 
World War I veterans. 

Approximately 17,100 World War I veterans 
and 4,800 dependents of World War I de- 
ceased veterans were added to the pension 
rolls each month during the calendar year 
1960. 

Compensation: Since the conclusion of 
World War I, $7.3 billion® has been paid to 
World War I veterans as compensation for 
service-connected disabilities; and $1.8 bil- 
lion® has been expended in the form of 
death compensation or dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for dependents of 
World War I veterans. 

When the Veterans’ Administration re- 
vised its schedule for rating disabilities for 
compensation purposes in 1945, those vet- 
erans who were on the compensation rolls 
and had been rated under the 1925 rating 
schedule continued to receive compensation 
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under the 1925 schedule if their rating 
under that schedule was greater than under 
the 1945 schedule, until such time as a 
change in condition warranted a change in 
the 1925 rating. Large numbers of these 
veterans, had their disabilities been rated on 
the same basis as were the disabilities of 
veterans of later wars, would have received 
reduced payments of compensation, and 
some would have been ineligible to receive 
any payment. The most recent figures show 
that some 77,000 veterans are still receiving 
payments pursuant to these protected 
awards. These payments amount to over 
$5.5 million monthly. 

Veterans’ Administration’s requested 
budget for fiscal year 1962 contemplates ex- 
penditure of $172,853,000 in compensation 
payments to World War I veterans and $61,- 
261,000 in death compensation or depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for their 
dependents. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION (BONUS) 


The average payment of bonus to veterans 
of World War I was $937 and a total of 
$3,875 million was expended for this purpose 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 


MEDICAL SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


Since World War I, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has expended $12.4 billion in hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and outpatient clinics. 
Of this total, the estimated expenditure for 
World War I veterans was $5.1 billion. 

At the present time, about 37 percent of 
all veterans hospitalized in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals are World War I vet- 
erans. The Veterans’ Administration’s re- 
quested budget for fiscal year 1962 contem- 
plates expenditure of $859,356,000 for the hos- 
pitalization of veterans, 37 percent of this 
amount being $317,962,000. 

Veterans’ Administration operates 18 domi- 
Ciliaries, and at the present time 64 percent 
of the occupants of these domiciliaries are 
World War I veterans. The 1962 budget 
estimate for operations of these domicili- 
aries is $31,349,000, of which $20,063,000 will 
be expended for the benefit of World War I 
veterans. 

Twenty-eight States operate State vet- 
erans homes, and Veterans’ Administration 
contributes $2.50 per day per veteran (but 
not more than half of the amount required 
to maintain such veterans in the homes) to 
assist in the maintenance of these homes. 
The 1962 budget for Veterans’ Administration 
contemplates the expenditure of $7,574,000 
for this purpose. Assuming the same pro- 
portion of World War I veterans are in 
State homes as are in VA domiciliaries, 
about $4,850,000 will be expended on behalf 
of veterans of World War I. 


INSURANCE 


Veterans of World War I receive greater 
insurance benefits than veterans of later 
wars: (1) If at any age the World War I 
veteran becomes totally and permanently 
disabled he may stop paying premiums and 
start drawing benefits of $5.75 per month 
for each $1,000 insurance in force. (World 
War II veterans are entitled only to a waiver 
of premiums for total disability which must 
begin before age 60); (2) the total dis- 
ability rider added to a policy, upon pay- 
ment of an extra premium, pays the World 
War I veterans $5.75 per month for each 
$1,000 insurance in force if they become 
totally disabled before age 65 (until recent- 
ly, World War II veterans could receive only 
$5 per month and their total disability must 
begin before age 60). 

Fifty-six thousand two hundred and 
twenty veterans of World War I have bene- 
fited from the first of these features, with 
monetary benefits amounting to $281,103,- 
654; and 2,480 veterans from the second fea- 
ture with monetary benefits amounting to 
$12,398,381. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Veterans of World War I who received dis- 
abilities in the service were eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation and training bene- 
fits. The cost of this program was $644,- 
865,000. 

BURIAL BENEFITS 

Veterans’ Administration currently pays 
$250 to assist in defraying the expense of 
the funeral of war veterans. Since World 
War I, $193 million® has been expended in 
behalf of veterans of that war for this bene- 
fit. In addition, Veterans Administration 
furnishes a flag with which the casket of a 
veteran is draped; however, the agency is 
unable to furnish a figure for cost attribut- 
able to veterans of World War I for the 
latter benefit. 

When a veteran dies after having been 
admitted to a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital or domiciliary, the cost of transporting 
his body to the place of burial is paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration. Veterans’ 
Administration is unable to provide a cost 
figure attributable to veterans of World War 
I for this benefit. 


SPECIAL HOUSING FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED 
TOTALLY DISABLED 


Veterans of World War I are eligible for 
this benefit on the same basis as veterans 
of other wars. This benefit provides for 
payment by Veterans’ Administration of half 
the cost of specially adapted housing, but 
not exceeding $10,000, for eligible veterans. 
An estimated 600 veterans of World War I 
have availed themselves of this benefit at a 
cumulative cost of $5,700,000. 


1 Except for those who served in Russia 
during the period Apr. 6, 1917, through Apr. 
1, 1920. 

*Sept. 16, 1940, through July 25, 1947. 

* Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 

‘Includes expenditures for dependents. 

5 Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 

° Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 





The State University of lowa 
in Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when the United States recently made 
space history by sending three satellites 
aloft through a single launching, all 
Americans beamed with pride for the 
achievement of another “first’’ in the 
space race. Iowans are particularly 
proud of this accomplishment because 
our State university had a role in con- 
ception and construction of the most 
sophisticated of this trio, the “Injun.” 

Two editorials, one of which appeared 
in the Daily Iowan, the student news- 
paper of the State University of Iowa, 
and the other from the Iowa City (Iowa) 
Press Citizen, relate the significance of 
this work at the State University of Iowa 
and I take pride in bringing these edi- 
torials to the attention of the Members. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
editorials in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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A now famous group of SUIowans is to 
be congratulated for its successful part in the 
newest of the U.S. satellites in orbit. 

Headed by the physics department’s Dr. 
James Van Allen and Asst. Prof. Brian 
O’Brien, the satellite-building crew also was 
composed of seven student assistants. The 
group put together the Injun, which has 
been called the most complex and sophisti- 
cated of the U.S. satellites designed for study 
of the radiation belts. 

The chief purpose of the satellite is to 
find more about the cause and effect rela- 
tionships between the radiation zones in 
space and the auroras (the Northern and 
Southern lights) in the upper atmosphere. 

The injun will return detailed information 
to a number of tracking stations—including 
one of the largest which is located in the 
State University of Iowa physics building. 

With the launching of Injun—and its two 
brothers Transit 4-A and Greb III—the 
United States became the first to send up 
three satellites in the same shot. It also 
marked the first nuclear power unit launched 
into space (the Transit 4-A). 

The United States now has successfully 
launched 43 satellites into orbit in the 41- 
month period since the first satellite (also 
@ partial Van Allen product) was put in 
orbit. 

The contributions by Dr. Van Allen and 
his associates are ones which deserve high 
praise. Their work has greatly aided the 
United States in its attempt to conquer and 
understand outer space. 





{From the Iowa City Press Citizen, July 1, 
1961 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA IN OUTER SPACE 


It isn’t necessary to possess detailed tech- 
nical knowledge about outer space to realize 
and appreciate that the University of Iowa 
is making important contributions to space 
development. 

The university, specifically Prof. James A. 
Van Allen, his staff and student assistants, 
have added another major achievement to 
their already solid attainments in outer 
space research. 

The Iowa Injun satellite, now circling the 
earth 590 miles in space, was conceived and 
constructed in the physics department at 
the university. It was one of three satel- 
lites hurled into orbit early Wednesday by a 
single rocket at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

The 40-pound Injun, the smallest of the 
three satellites, is the first of this country’s 
radiation satellites to be directed north of 
the auroras zones of North America. 

The Injun’s purpose is to send back more 
information about the cause and effect rela- 
tionships between the radiation zones in 
space and the auroras (northern and south- 
ern lights), in the upper atmosphere. The 
radiation belts around the earth carry the 
name of their discoverer—Professor Van 
Allen. 


Commands are being sent to Injun and 
signals are received from Injun at a station 
located on the top floor of the physics build- 
ing on the university campus. Upon com- 
mand, the Injun broadcasts data for various 
time periods as directed by the command. 
The station here is one of only four in the 
world which can command Injun to broad- 
cast data. The data can be received, how- 
ever, at many stations around the world. 

This newest achievement places the Uni- 
vorsity of Iowa further into the forefront of 
the scientific aspects of space development. 
It also strengthens the University of Iowa’s 
position as a preeminent center for space 
research, a field of constantly increasing im- 
portance. All Iowans can take just pride in 
these achievements of Professor Van Allen 
and his coworkers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
dealing with the New Haven Railroad 
reorganization. The editorials were 
published in the Hartford Courant and 
in the Greenwich Time, of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Hartford Courant, July 10, 1961.] 
THE TRAINS STtrtt RUN’ ON THE NEW HAVEN 


Some of the fears over what would hap- 
pen if the New Haven Railroad went bank- 
rupt were exaggerated. It was even feared 
that the trains might cease to run. But 
when the inevitable happened last Friday 
Federal Judge Anderson, who approved the 
petition for reorganization in bankruptcy, 
directed the railroad to “run, manage, op- 
erate, and keep in proper condition and 
repair” all its properties. 

Thus the crisis is past. The trains are 
still running. In due course Judge Ander- 
son will appoint one or more trustees. And 
they will have time to plan for the long 
struggle toward a better future. 

It will not be easy. For President Alpert 
was right when he told a news conference 
that bankruptcy “will not solve any basic 
problems.” There still remains the pas- 
senger deficit. And there still remains the 
crushing fact that the freight revenues that 
used to carry the passenger loss have 
shrunk, and are still shrinking, while the 
commuter-passenger deficit is growing. Be- 
yond that is the overriding fact to which 
the American people will have to wake up; 
namely, that all American railroads are in 
trouble, and that we are going to have to 
do something about it as a Nation. 

The automobile has made over our trans- 
portation habits. On top of that the rail- 
roads are treated unequally under the law, 
as compared with all other means of trans- 
portation. This is a hangover from the days 
when the railroads were run by robber 
barons. But that was two and three genera- 
tions ago. And ever since the depression, 
which marks the rise of the automobile to 
its present dominion, the plights of the rail- 
ways, and the unfair position in which: they 
have been placed as against trucks and 
planes and all the rest, has been plain. Yet 
Congress and public remain lethargic. 

In their campaign for equality the rail- 
roads pitch their appeal on four basic points. 
They seek: (1) Freedom from discriminatory 
regulation; (2) freedom from discriminatory 
taxes; (3) freedom from subsidized competi- 
tion; (4) freedom to provide diversified 
transportation service. In seeking these 
ends they are right. How many of us, for 
example, pay attention to the fact that rail- 
roads are taxed on their tracks, while the 
Government builds highways for trucks, 
airways for planes, and waterways for ships? 
How many are even aware that while air- 
ports are tax-free, railroad stations are sub- 
ject to local taxes? And that in most places 
stations are assessed at a higher value than 
other property subject to the same tax 
rates? 

All means of transportation—automobiles, 
railways, trucks and buses, planes, barge 
lines, and pipelines—have their place in 
our life. Fitting them together makes 4 


Government help the railroads must have. 
But it is time we ended the historical hodge- 
podge in favor of a single, sensible trans- 
portation policy. If we do, the railroad can 
once more do their fair share in carrying us 
and our goods, with modern equipment, in- 
stead of continuing their descent into the 
abyss. 


[From the Greenwich Times, July 11, 1961] 
New Haven RatILroaD REORGANIZATION 


To thousands of Fairfield County com- 
muters who have been watching the devel- 
opments in the New Haven Railroad's efforts 
to obtain financial assistance, and have been 
trying to decide whether those who have 
been pressing for bankruptcy or those who 
have opposed it were right, the question is 
now academic. The bankrupt New Haven 
Railroad has wheeled into reorganization 
under the guardianship of a Federal judge. 

The railroad’s petition for reorganization 
was approved under special provisions of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act which insure con- 
tinued service. Continuation of service, and 
improvement of that service is the main 
concern of those who commute. 

Bankruptcy is nothing new for the New 
Haven Railroad, which traces its origin back 
to 1826. It went through the wringer before 
between 1935 and 1947. In that period, pre- 
ferred and common stock issues totaling 
$206,156,000 were declared worthless. Some 
$40 million in properties in various branch 
lines which operated at a loss were written 
off. 

The New Haven’s present plight recalls 
that in 1938, in the wake of the great depres- 
sion, 109 of the Nation’s railroads were in 
bankruptcy, 39 of them major lines. 

The New Haven Railroad’s current trou- 
bles are those shared by many railroads 
around the country—declining passenger 
travel and increasing competition from 
planes, buses, and trucks. The New Haven, 
however, was also hard hit by severe fleods 
in 1955 which destroyed huge sections of 
track. The increase of modern superhigh- 
ways throughout the northeast also con- 
tributed to a drop in freight business. 

To top it off this year, there were several 
severe winter storms and a maritime strike 
in New York. 

The New Haven has had its share of trou- 
bles but so have the commuters. They have 
complained of equipment breakdowns, late 
schedules, dirty cars and poor service in gen- 
eral. They have been subjected to fare in- 
creases and the service has not improved. 

Federal Judge Robert P. Anderson said 
that on August 1 he will appoint an individ- 
ual or perhaps several persons to act as 
trustees in administering the railroad. 

“I may be looking for a demigod,” he said. 
Judging by the enormity of the railroad’s 
problems, a demigod may be needed to bring 
about a solution. 





Remarks by Theodore Bikel Before the 
New York Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 31st anniversary meeting 
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of the Department of New York Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A., a most sig- 
nificant and effective talk was made by 
one of America’s outstanding actors and 
internationally renowned folk singers. 
I refer to the inspiring and perceptive 
address delivered by the eminent Theo- 
dore Bikel. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bikel’s talk was so 
inspiring and perceptive I fervently feel 
it should come to the attention of all 
America—through the forum of this 
Congress. For that reason, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
full text of Mr. Bikel’s remarks in the 
Recorp and I call it to the attention of 
my colleagues who have long been aware 
of the fine record of the Jewish War 
Veterans, the Nation’s oldest active war 
veterans organization. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Congressman, and 
friends, I stand before you at this point 
proudly humble—or humbly proud, if you 

- will—to receive this citation from your 
organization. 

We live in a time of turbulence, a time of 
unrest, in an uneasy hiatus between one 
bloody destruction, which was the partial 
annihilation of our Jewish brothers, and a 
possible total destruction of mankind. 

Many elements conspire to evil events. 
The world which has until recently wanted 
to believe that only a few mad individuals 
are concerned in the perpetration of destruc- 
tion is rapidly learning that there is no such 
thing as “only a few mad individuals” tak- 
ing part in the subjugation and annihilation 
of a people. The Eichmann trial is teaching 
us differently from day to day, for there 
must have been tens of thousands of guards, 
railwaymen, linesmen and local police, local 
mayors and municipal authorities who could 
not but help be aware of the purpose of the 
rounding up of the Jews, the purpose of the 
trains and transports, and their ultimate 
destination. 

We, the Jewish people, have two enemies 
wh@ are in essence one and the same, be- 
cause they are both totalitarian. Our 
enemies are both communism and nazism. 

Communism seeks to annihilate our people 
from the cultural point of view, to make 
them drown in the sea of non-Jewishness. 
Some million and three quarters in the 
Soviet Union declared themselves as Jews 
in the last census. Among these million 
and three quarters who had declared them- 
selves as Jews, 470,000 wrote “Yiddish” as 
their mother-tongue on the census form. 
How then is it possible that the Soviet 
Union has not had one Yiddish publication 
since the year 1950? And 470,000 people 
claimed it as their mother-tongue. The 
Soviet Union, being a conglomeration of 
nations, has fostered and encouraged nations 
in their culture and language, where such 
nations numbered much less than 470,000; 
at times, when the language was primitive, 
they even invented and alphabet so news- 
papers and books could be written and 
printed; but not for the Jews. 

So they in a sense seek to annihilate us, 
culturally, ethnically; just as. the Nazis 
sought—and we know now still seek—to an- 
nihilate us in a different way, physically. 

George Lincoln Rockwell has taken his 
“hate bus” on the southern route hoping 
to meet with more receptive ears and eyes 
than he does in the North. There he says, 
I believe, “Blacks,” or even worse “to Africa, 
and traitors to gas chanibers.” Now we 
know who the inmates of gas chambers were 
in this century and we know whom he means 
by traitors. He has enumerated it more than 
once. 

Looking at the Jewish War Veterans, Jew- 
ish ex-servicemen, many of whose comrades 
have laid down their lives for this country, 
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I’m appalled and deeply ashamed that the 
appellation “traitors” is tolerated but for 
2 minutes on his bus without even the most 
bigoted southerner tearing it down. 

There are many people who believe in non- 
action. There are many people who believe 
that if your house is infested with vermin 
and you close your eyes and pretend they are 
not there, you will awaken in the morning 
and find they are gone. You and I know 
better: vermin only know DDT. They know 
only poison sprays that drive them out so 
that your house can once more become a 
clean one. 

I salute you very sincerely for having taken 
the forceful stand, for not allowing your- 
selves to kowtow to a general mentality of 
“oh, well, it’s only a handful of madmen; 
what can they do?” Having lived in Austria 
in the years before the Second World War, I 
know many Jews who thought so, and 80 
percent of them are not alive today because 
of their foolhardly attitude. 

I want to tell you here and now that as I 
was with you last July 4 I will be with you 
again whenever and wherever you choose to 
make a stand against George Lincoln Rock- 
well or any enemy wherever he may appear. 

Let us go there in our large numbers; let 
us bring our “yellow star” proudly, let us 
carry enlarged pictures of gas chambers and 
mass graves such as the ones that were found 
by our servicemen who liberated the sur- 
vivors; and put these large photographs next 
to the stand where Rockwell is going to speak 
in order to show the people he is addressing 
the kind of America he wants. 

We have learned another thing recently, 
especially during the Eichmann trial; not all 
Jews go to their death meekly. There is a 
resistance. Jews did not always fight be- 
cause to the last minute they could not con- 
ceive of the barbarism, the inhumanity and 
the cruelty that was their doom. Once they 
realized it, many could not fight any more 
because if you fought and ran, where would 
you run to? You may survive today but 
tomorrow, 50 miles from here, you’d be 
caught and be subjected to the same. So 
they saw no sense in making the guards irate 
and kill a whole camp instead of only a 
quarter of a camp. But in Warsaw we 
fought and in Lithuania we fought, very 
often heroicly, and in the bloody struggle 
only a few survived. You, too, are the proud 
heirs, brothers, and cousins of the fighters. 

If you have presented to me this citation, 
I feel it in a sense symbolic. You have pre- 
sented me with a badge of membership in 
this organization. I was not an American 
citizen during the past World War and, 
therefore, not eligible to fight with you. I 
fought in my own way, for I was in Israel 
at that time. But this symbolic cap of the 
Jewish War Veterans that you have be- 
stowed upon me I shall endeavor to wear 
proudly. 

I want to add just one more aspect: Let 
us not be a unified body only in times when 
we are threatened from without. Not only 
when the wolves howl outside the door 
should we draw together to form a solid 
front; only sheep do that. At the moment 
we have a very potent and, to us, real en- 
emy, a circumstance which unites us very 
strongly. But in times of relative peace and 
tranquillity we tend to get soft, get flabby 
in our adherence to the precepts of Judaism, 
in our keeping creative Judaism alive. In- 
discriminate survival is a very easy thing to 
fight for. But—and I am addressing my- 
self mainly to the parents among you—you 
have to work at being a Jew; you have to 
also make the children work at being Jews 
just in the same fashion as you have to 
make them work at becoming human beings. 

Jewishness doesn’t come from the air; it 
isn’t a birthright that is merely given. It is 
an obligation bestowed upon you at birth 
and one that has to do with education. It 
has to do with Jewish values, not neces- 
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sarily with synagogues, because one can 
practice a secular typeof Judaism. You can 
insist that Jewishness is your own heritage 
and must, therefore, be kept as an heirloom 
and handed on to children; a precious heir- 
loom. 

To be like the Joneses is the most terrible 
thing in the world. First of all, Jones 
doesn’t like it, and he is right, because he is 
Jones, and I am Cohen, so why should I 
pretend that I am he, any more than he 
pretend he is me. The great thing about 
America is that we both are equal before 
the law; equal before the Constitution, and 
have—or should have—equal opportunity 
and can take equal pride; he in his cus- 
toms, and I in mine. 

Chinese children learn Chinese even 
though they may be fifth generation Ameri- 
cans. They all know English. I have news 
for you: Your children are going to know 
English anyhow, so let’s endeavor to teach 
them Yiddish or Hebrew, or simply go with 
them into Jewish folklore, Jewish song, 
Jewish knowledge. They cannot help but 
become better Americans for it. 

If in my work I have any task to perform, 
I feel this is it; make people aware, to hold 
up their heads as proud Jews, because I firm- 
ly believe that wherever I may have gotten 
in life is not in spite of being a Jew but be- 
cause of it, and because I say so, freely. 

Thank you very much. 


President Kennedy Has Written Elo- 
quently of the Profiles in Courage 
Drawn by Certain Earlier Presidents— 
The Country Now Needs and Wants 
Him To Draw His Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer: 

CovuraGE NoBLEst Way To FigHT COMMUNISM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Khrushchev’s latest threat to West Ber- 
lin may well be the long awaited test of the 
American people’s nerves. The question is, 
will the American administration call Khru- 
shchev’s bluff right up to the point of war? 
Or will it, as it is doing over Laos, talk big 
and then hide its retreat behind a pacifist 
smoke screen? 

It’s no wonder that President Kennedy is 
worried. For a Berlin crisis will be a cru- 
cial test of his statesmanship. 

Britain, which favors negotiation even at 
the cost of recognizing the so-called peo- 
ple’s Republic of Communist East Germany 
(in order to achieve “relaxation” over Ber- 
lin) is already doing again what it did. so 
successfully in Korea, Indochina, and Laos— 
urging the United States to back down. The 
Manchester Guardian writes, “Khrushchev 
can rely on the West’s democratic. systems 
to put sufficient pressure on the govern- 
ments to restrain them from calling the So- 
viet bluff—in case it is not bluff.” 

Can he? 

The London Economist hopes that the al- 
lies will ‘display a reasonable position to 
“reasonable” to Indian pacifists and 
the world.” 

But the way to restore our shattered pres- 
tige is not by taking a position that seems 
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“reasonable” to Indian pacifists and 
Ghanaian black racists, but by taking an un- 
yielding stand and winning. 

Some Westerners, including a few Amer- 
icans, insist that our present position in 
West Berlin is “so weak” that we have to 
seek a compromise (assuming that Mr. K. 
will give us one, which is doubtful). “What 
else can we do?” they ask. 

Well, there are a lot of things that Ken- 
nedy can do right now provided he means to 
live up to his big words and stand fast. He 
can, for instance, tell Mr. K. this: “You say 
West Berlin is a bone in your throat. So it 
is, and we intend to keep it there until you 
withdraw your troops from East Germany 
and allow the German people to reunite on 
their own terms. 

“Furthermore, if you persist in your 
threats of interfering with our position in 
West Berlin, I, the President of the United 
States, will first break relations with the 
satellite governments of Europe; then I will 
set up governments-in-exile from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. There can be no peace 
between you and me until you release these 
countries that still lie heavy on your Russian 
stomach. So make up your own mind about 
West Berlin, Mr. K.” 

Such a statement by Kennedy would gal- 
vanize the brave spirits in the West. It 
would have the approval of Chancellor 
Adenauer and probably of General de Gaulle. 
It would put the diplomatic initiative back 
in our hands and prepare the way for fur- 
ther Western political offensive against So- 
viet colonialism. It would demonstrate that 
the period in which peace-loving democratic 
leaders were ready to react to Communist 
offensive is over. 

Admittedly, it would cause some pain in 
Brazil and much fluttering in the nonallied 
dovecotes, most of whose inhabitants are 
contributing nothing to their own security. 

Such an American statement would fur- 
ther seriously upset Dag Hammarskjold (who 
is trying to organize the neutrals against 
both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.). Nasser 
might have apoplexy. 

But such an American initiative would 
reflect the spirit that John F. Kennedy 
showed in his campaign and inaugural 
speeches—and has seemed almost to have 
forgotten since. 

Perhaps most important of all, it would 
restore the faith and purpose of the West- 
ern people; for at long last they know that 
courage is not only the noblest quality but 
in dealing with communism, by far the 
safest. 





Financing a Federal Program of Bomb 
Shelter Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Shelters for What?” which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star Sunday, 
July 9, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHELTERS FOR WHAT? 

The Kennedy administration is asking 
Congress for money to finance a Federal pro- 
gram of bomb shelter construction through- 
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out the United States. These are so-called 
“fallout” shelters, which give protection 
against radiation fallout after an atomic ex- 
plosion. There is practically no protection 
against the explosion itself, if you happen to 
be within the target area. 

Administration spokesmen have told news- 
men that the shelter program would improve 
U.S. positions all over the world. It would 
especially impress the Communists, we are 
told. The idea is that the moment we start 
building deep shelters, Soviet Boss Khru- 
shchev would know that we mean business— 
in Berlin for instance. 

We can’t think of a U.S. Government pro- 
gram which is less likely to impress the Com- 
munists. A shelter-building program can- 
not possibly have any effect whatever on the 
Berlin crisis, or on the US. positions 
throughout the world. 

Here are the reasons why: 

In the first place, the Berlin crisis is an 
immediate crisis—it has to be solved one 
way or the other within the next 6 months. 
By the end of the year we shall know 
whether or not the West, led by the United 
States, would stand firm or capitulate to 
the Communists, in one way or the other. 
Even if Congress appropriates the necessary 
funds for the shelter program, construction 
work cannot possibly start within the next 
6 months. So how can a construction pro- 
gram for 1962 or 1963 or even 1965 affect 
seriously a crisis which has to be solved in 
1961? 

Secondly, all military experts agree that 
an atomic war would be won or lost within 
the first 3 or 4 days. Some experts even 
say that the first 24 hours would decide 
everything. This means that atomic power 
A would be able to crush the military 
(atomic) resistance of atomic power B by 
quickly destroying the atomic weapons of 
B and thus assuring for A complete atomic 
superiority. After that there would be mop- 
ping up operations only. 

All military experts also agree that, as far 
as the United States is concerned, its main 
frontline defense (the strength of which 
will decide the issue of victory or defeat) 
consists of America’s atomic weapons. If 
the United States is able, within the first 
3 or 4 days of war, to blast its adversary 
with America’s full atomic power, the United 
States would emerge victorious. 

It stands to reason, then, that the enemy 
of the United States would first try to de- 
stroy America’s atomic weapons, and every- 
thing which sustains and supports them: 
Strategic aid forces, missile bases, missile 
and bomb factories, communications cen- 
ters, government centers, ports, naval bases 
and naval nuclear-bomb-delivering vessels, 
atomic laboratories, atomic bomb storage 
depots, and the like. During those 3 or 4 
decisive days nobody would care what hap- 
pens to people, as such. And you can’t put 
factories or Air Force bases or naval forces 
or atom-carrying armies or missiles in deep 
shelters. 

If Khrushchev were able to destroy the 
atomic power of the United States within 
the first few days of war, he wouldn’t care 
whether a defeated United States would have 
180 million or 80 million inhabitants. He 
certainly would not waste his missiles and 
bombs to go after people, whether hidden in 
deep shelters or not. He would concentrate 
only on important military objectives, the 
destruction of which could assure him of a 
quick victory. 

Thirdly, we have to keep in mind the 
psychological effect of a U.S. shelter-build- 
ing program among our allies, in Europe 
and in Asia. No allied country has a deep 
shelter program—they couldn’t afford it 
even if they would be foolish enough to 
start it. Yet all these countries are equally, 
if not more, exposed to Communist atomic 
fire than the United States. Wouldn’t they 
think that Americans were “sissy” and 
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seared, in starting a civil protection pro- 
gram, which has no military significang: 
and cannot possibly improve the Western 
defense system against Communist aggres- 
sion? And this after Cuba, after Laos, after 
Geneva and during the Berlin crisis? 

Finally, would you as an American citizen 
be impressed if tomorrow you heard Khru- 
shchey announcing that he was about to 
start a shelter-building program throughout 
Russia? Would you think that such a pro- 
gram would increase Soviet military 
strength? Would you think that the Com- 
munists would be more determined and 
more firm in defending their positions if 
they had a deep shelter program going? Of 
course not. 





Panama Canal Company: Under Secre- 
tary of the Army Stephen Ailes New 
Board Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
actions of the new administration was 
the reorganization of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama Canal Company, 
of which Under Secretary of the Army 
Stephen Ailes is now Chairman. 

This Board completed its first formal 
sessions in the Canal Zone on June 5, 
1961. 

In order that the Congress may have 
the story of the meeting as told in the 
oldest Isthmian newspaper, the Star and 
Herald of Panama, R.P., the description 
of it in that paper follows: 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, June 6, 1961] 
OPERATION AND POLICIES OF CANAL COMPANY 
ARE PRAISED BY New BoarpD CHAIRMAN 


The operation and policies of the Panama 
Canal Company were praised by Under Secre- 
tary of the Army Stephen Ailes at the close 
of formal sessions of the Board of Directors 
yesterday. 

Ailes, who is Chairman of the Board, made 
his comments in a statement after Board 
members heard a daylong review of canal 
operations and an outline of plans for the 
future presented by top canal officials, led 
by Gov. W. A. Carter, who also is president 
of the Company. z 

In his statement, Ailes particularly noted 
the fine teamwork shown by canal per- 
sonnel in handling the ever-increasing traffic 
on the interoceanic waterway. He noted that 
traffic through the canal reached a new peak 
during May, when for the first time in its 
history 1,000 or more ships of over 300 Pana- 
ma Canal net tons made the transit during 
a calendar month. 

“Everyone concerned with handling this 
record number of ships without delay or in- 
cident of any kind deserves the highest 
praise,” he said. 

Ailes’ statement: 

“The Directors of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise met in special session with Governor 
Carter and his staff and operating heads and 
have found it an interesting, informative, 
and gratifying experience. 

“Speaking for myself and other members 
of the Board, new and old, we were im- 
pressed with the dedication and high sense 
of mission of all those employees of the canal 
enterprise with whom we came in contact. 
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“As Chairman of the Board I was gratified 
to observe the sound management tech- 
niques judgment and vision exhibited by 
those entrusted by the people of the United 
States with the operation of what is one of 
the world’s vital waterways. 

“It is a tribute to the canal’s working team 
that the canal continues to operate effi- 
ciently and without interruption in the face 
of complex supply and climate conditions 
while co with ever-increasing traffic 
Last month for the first time in history the 
canal transited more than 1,000 oceangoing 
commercial vessels. Everyone concerned 
with handling this record number of ships 
without delay or incident of any kind de- 
serves the highest praise. 

“I look forward to the Board’s regular 
meeting on the isthmus in January at which 
time I can further broaden my contact with 
the many employees of the canal enterprise 
who are dedicated to transiting efficiently 
the ships of the world through the Panama 
Canal.” 

After the formal sessions closed Monday, 
Board members made an evening inspection 
trip through Gaillard cut aboard the crane- 
boat Atlas. The multimillion-dollar proj- 
ect of widening the cut from 300 to 500 feet 
was explained to the Board, as well as the 
cut lighting project. 

This morning the Board will inspect the 
Atlantic side facilities and in the afternoon 
will visit Miraflores locks. 

At Miraflores, Board members will inspect 
an unwatered lock chamber and tunnel. 
They will also view the work being done at 
Mirafiores in préparation for arrival of new 
towing locomotives later this year and modi- 
fications being made to the locks in order to 
reduce lock outage time in future overhauls. 

Most of the Board of Directors attending 
the meeting will return to the United States 
by air Wednesday morning. 

They arrived on the isthmus Sunday and 
were evening guests at a reception at the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador to Panama 
Joseph S. Farland in honor of Board Chair- 
man Ailes. 





African Odyssey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Walter K. Mickelson, publisher of the 
New Ulm, Minn., Daily Journal was one 
of a group of newspaper editors who 
made an extended tour of the continent 
of Africa.. While on his tour, he and his 
associate, Harold M. Fredrikson of 
Minneapolis, wrote reports on conditions 
in the various African nations and these 
articles appear as a series in the New Ulm 
Daily Journal and the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel. These interesting and thought 
provoking articles have been compiled 
and published by Mr. Mickelson in the 
booklet entitled “This Is Africa.” 

As an illustration of Walter Mickel- 
son’s analysis of the Ghana situation, I 
include, under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted, his article entitled 
“Ghana Drifts to Red Dictators,” in the 
Record at this point as part of my re- 
marks: 
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GHANA DRIFTS TO RED DICTATORS 
(By Walter K. Mickelson) 


Accra, GHANA.—We are seeing built here 
on African soil a modern, socialistic dictator- 
ship, 1961, Russian model. 

The Ghana president, the colorful 52-year- 
old, overpublicized Kwame Nkrumah rules 
this Minnesota-sized country with an iron 
hand in a soft glove. He is eulogized in his 
controlled press and radio and is called the 
“Asagyfo” which means savior or deliverer. 

In England and the United States he has 
always had a good press. Actually he struts 
like a Mussolini, acts like a sawdust Hitler, 
and thinks like a Stalin or Khruschchev. 
And yet, we have sent him much aid and 
promising to send him much more. He 
would like to be the spokesman for all of 
Africa but so far his following is rather con- 
fined to Ghana with its 7 million people. 

We got our first tip of what is ahead when 
we arrived at. New York to find that my visa 
had not been issued. Fredrikson’s went right 
through, but mine did not. I was a news- 
paperman. 

We went down to see the consul general of 
Ghana and he wanted to know what I in- 
tended to write about. I told him I didn’t 
know because I had never been there. That 
I didn’t know how to play my cards until 
they were dealt. Finally he gave a visa and 
this completed all our visas. 

When he got to Ghana, Nkrumah was out 
of the country. He was in Washington talk- 
ing to President Kennedy and seeking an- 
other financial blood transfusion. Then he 
attended the Commonwealth Conference of 
Ministers at London and the African Con- 
gress on the Congo at Madagascar. 

We talked to the leaders on both sides at 
Accra, talking quite frankly and tossing 
rather tough questions at them. 

The defense of Nkrumah was quite similar 
to that made for Mussolini and Hitler in 
the early stages. 

He took over a country with many prob- 
lems. The people were poor and uneducated 
and more than one party would only confuse 
them. The people were so strong for the 
leader that another party could not exist. 
That he has to take his people in 25 years 
through a system of democratic evolution 
which has taken the whites 2,000 years. 

They forget to say that the other news- 
paper which the party does not own but is 
not independent sells 80,000 papers compared 
to the party organ’s 50,000 circulation. 

The party leaders claim Nkrumah is so 
strong with the people that when he runs 
he gets 10 votes to 1. They do not tell you 
that the opposition party meetings are 
banned, that they have no access to the 
press, radio, or television and any active op- 
position party worker is thrown in jail. 
When an election is held all opposition is in- 
timidated and the Nkrumah party counts 
the ballots. 

We interviewed the opposition leader, Dr. 
J. B. Danquah, who they have not dared to 
put in jail—yet. He is a well-educated law- 
yer, intelligent, moderate and a believer in 
genuine democratic processes. He finds it 
almost impossible to build up an opposition 
party when his workers (now 300 of them) 
are thrown in jail, and he cannot tell his 
story in the press, over the radio, or at pub- 
lic meetings. 

Every cabdriver knows where he lives, and 
I gave the cabman his address as well. The 
cabdriver said he just couldn’t locate the 
place, so he stopped at the police station for 
information and probably to report. 

There is no doubt in Dr. Danquah’s mind 
that Nkrumah is trying to build a socialist 
republic here in Ghana and is patterning 
it after the Soviet system. 

The doctor was one of the earliest fighters 
for complete independence and for years 
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headed the movement. In 1947 he sent for 
Nkrumah, who was then in England, and 
brought him back to be secretary of the 
movement. En route home Nkrumah an- 
nounced in three speeches he was going to 
build socialistic republics in Africa. 

From this point on, Nkrumah took over 
and, by his oratory and organizational abil- 
ity, dominated the movement. After much 
trouble in Ghana, the English Government 
finally recognized Nkrumah and brought him 
into the Ghana Government. In 1957 they 
gave the Ghana Africans complete inde- 
pendence under the commonwealth system. 

The constitution Nkrumah wrote when he 
took power makes the hair of every liberty- 
loving individual curl. He developed a par- 
liamentary system with one legislative 
chamber where he is a president and not a 
premier. 

Thus he does not have to appear and an- 
swer to parliament. He reserved full and 
dictatorial powers to the President, who can 
override Parliament, force all Supreme Court 
judges out of office, and gives him the pow- 
ers of a czar. Section 4, article 8, of the 
constitution reads: 

“Except as may be otherwise provided by 
law, in the exercise of his functions, the 
President shall act in his own discretion, 
and shall not be obliged to follow advice 
tendered by any other person.” 

Nkrumah owns two of the three daily 
newspapers in Ghana and has silenced the 
independent press. He controls the radio 
and television. By the right of “preventive 
detention” he can throw anyone in jail for 
5 years without trial and he is doing it. 

The Government controls the trades union 
congress and the unions cannot strike with- 
out governmental approval. Even lawyers 
and doctors have to belong to the union and 
pay union dues of 56 cents a month. They 
not only have socialized medicine but also 
socialized law as well. 

All farm co-ops are Government controlled 
and now the Government cocoa board has 
eliminated all private dealers selling cocoa. 

A new Government banking system has 
been set up and is beginning to crowd out 
all private banks. 

Farmland ownership has been turned over 
to the tribal chiefs who are controlled by 
the state. Any time the Government wishes 
they can take this land back, so there is 
no real private ownership of land. 

The Government finances hotels, busi- 
nesses and all enterprises and keeps control 
in the state. 

When Nkrumah returned to Ghana in 
1947 they had to send him money to pay 
for his passage. Now he lives in a mansion 
estimated to be worth a million dollars. 
There is much complaint about the graft 
and under-the-table payments necessary to 
do business in Ghana. 

Workers complain they even have to pay 
to get a chance for a job. 

Nkrumah dreams of being the Negro ruler 
of all of Africa, but his country is small and 
there are many jealousies building up. 

So far nobody in Africa feels he is as 
important as does Nkrumah and our leaders 
in the United States of America, where 
he has had a wonderful press. 





What Can You Do for America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an 
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address given by me on May 1, 1961, 
before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
during its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Wuat Can You Do ror AMERICA? 


(Address by Hon. Watter H. Jupp, of 
Minnesota) 


President Motley, members of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, ladies and gentle- 
men, your meeting comes this year at a time 
that is characterized by perhaps as great 
a mixture of moods and emotions as any 
period in our history. On one hand, we have 
the deepest gratitude for the goodness of 
living that is possible for us in this beauti- 
ful and blessed land; on the other hand, 
there is great uneasiness, uncertainty, per- 
plexity, dismay, even anxiety and despair. 

Less than 16 years ago we won total vic- 
tory in World War II. We had every ad- 
vantage, every superiority. Yet today we 
are soberly asking, What can we do to sur- 
vive? 

How could so much be lost in so short a 
time? What went wrong? Not who was to 
blame, but how and why did we so mis- 
calculate? What were the mistakes that 
caused us to allow so great a victory, pur- 
chased at so great a price, to slip through 
our fingers? 

We are profoundly grateful that no such 
thing has happened in our country as we 
saw happening in Hungary 4 years ago, and 
in Tibet just 2 years ago, and in Cuba in the 
last few weeks. But no person in America 
can feel at ease that such things can be hap- 
pening to anybody anywhere right in the 
middle of this supposedly enlightened 20th 
century. 

Can Korea go on indefinitely half slave, 
half free? Or Asia, the next country on the 
verge there today being Laos? Or Germany, 
divided arbitrarily with the naive idea such 
a division would satisfy Communist am- 
bitions? Do we think Europe can go on in- 
definitely, or the whole wide world, half 
slave and half free? Down deep inside we 
sense that the answer is, “No.” But what 
are we to do about it? 

You belong to this great organization and 
you come to this meeting primarily to get 
new ideas, make new contacts, learn new 
techniques or skills, that will enable you to 
carry on your own business more eificiently, 
more rewardingly. You want not only 
financial success, you want the deep satis- 
factions that come from producing goods 
or services that people need and getting 
them distributed as equitably and as eco- 
nomically as possible. You know that what 
happens in your business back home depends 
today more than ever on what happens in 
Washington. Your Government determines 
what you can do in your business, how much 
you can earn, how much you can keep of 
what you earn, how much what you are 
permitted to keep will buy. 

But decisions in Washington today depend 
more than ever on what happens in Cuba 
and Laos and the Congo and Algeria and 
Berlin. 

And what happens in those places depends 
to a greater extent than we have generally 
realized on decisions made in Moscow and 
Peiping. 

And the decisions in Moscow and Peiping 
depend, I am sure, to a greater degree than 
we realize on what we in the United States 
do—what you and I do as businessmen, men 
in public life, professional men—or what 
they think we will do. 

Before any one of us is a businessman or a 
physician—we are citizens of this Republic. 
We are taxpayers. Most of us are parents. 
And all of us are trustees of a way of doing 
things, a philosophy of life, a set of values 
that are under cold, calculated, determined 
assault the whole world around. 

May I suggest three simple forward steps 
we must take, three shifts in emphasis we 
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must make in our thinking and in our 
actions if we are to deal as successfully with 
the problems of our day and generation as 
those who developed this land did with the 
problems of their day. 

The first is: We must gain a deeper under- 
standing of the conflict which shakes our 
world, the mightiest conflict in all of human 
history. 

We know that it is a conflict of arms. 
Whichever side wins the missile race can 
compel the other to surrender, or perish. 
Because of our moral restraints we have not 
and we would not use superior power for that 
purpose. But the other side rejects all moral 
restraints and announces that if it gets such 
superiority, it will use its power for that 
purpose. 

We are seeing more clearly than we have, I 
believe, that it is also a conflict of economic 
systems. You have heard that discussed this 
morning. Which will crack up first under 
this awful load? If we don’t spend more and 
more to keep abreast in arms, we invite inse- 
curity—and disaster. If we do spend more 
and more for arms, and for everything else 
that has been promised, we make sure a re- 
newal of inflation—and disaster. Either way 
—disaster. This is why Mr. Khrushchev 
smiles as he says, “‘We will bury you.” 

We see that it is also a conflict of educa- 
tional systems. Which will produce not only 
the smartest, but the toughest minds? Out 
of some 400 graduates at one of our Minne- 
apolis high schools a few years ago, the top 
5 honor students all came to this country 
since the end of World War II as the children 
of displaced persons. Do they have higher 
IQ’s than our native-born Minnesota young- 
sters, mostly of Scandinavian ancestry? Of 
course not. It is just that they appreciate 
their opportunties in this land and apply 
themselves. 

It is also a conflict in scientific skills. 
Sputnik jarred us into realizing that we were 
behind. We began to work in earnest and 
are catching up. 

We are beginning belatedly to see that it 
is a conflict not so much of weapons and 
wealth as of wills. Which side will work 
the harder? Which has the stronger and 
steadier nerves? 

Still more fundamentally, it is a conflict 
between two totally different philosophies 
of life, and therefore of government. Ours 
is based primarily on the importance of the 
individual human being; while the other is 
based on the importance of the masses—the 
individual does not count. 

Our society is based on the right of free 
individuals to join voluntarily in free or- 
ganizations and associations to handle their 
problems and manage their affairs to the 
extent that they can, whether those affairs 
be business, civic, social, political, educa- 
tional, religious, or other interests. The 
other system denies individuals this right of 
voluntary association. The state, or the 
Communist Party which runs the state, de- 
termines what the individual must or must 
not belong to, what he can and cannot do. 

Regularly and consistently, we must ad- 
mit, we have lost ground in this world con- 
flict during these 16 postwar years, prima- 
rily because we have failed or refused to do 
our homework, refused to study the nature 
of the Communist adversary and his philoso- 
phy. 

For example, because all of the govern- 
ments we have dealt with in previous pe- 
riods operated in terms of what their leaders 
believed to be their national interests, we 
have assumed that Communist governments 
also operate on that basis, in terms of na- 
tional interest. But it is not so. They op- 
erate in terms of the world revolution to- 
ward which they drive unceasingly—no mat- 
ter what the zigs or the zags. 

Some of our leaders agreed to such things 
as a warm water port for the Soviet Union 
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on the China Sea and Communist control 
of 100 million non-Russians in Eastern Eu- 
rope and East Germany, in order to satisfy 
historic Russian aspirations and urges. This, 
they thought, would quiet Russian fears, 
Moscow would be satisfied, and we would 
have a period of peaceful coexistence and 
competition with security and progress for 
all. Of course, it did not happen that way. 
The Communists in Moscow are not Russian 
nationalists; they are Communists, which 
means world revolutionists. 

For more than 30 years since I got. out 
from 8 months under the Communists in 
China, I have been a poor salesman for one 
simple idea. The idea is that Communists 
act like Communists. They do not act ac- 
cording to our concepts. They act the way 
they say they will act. We always insist on 
projecting our commercial, political, and 
moral concepts into their minds, and then 
we get angry when they do not live by those 
standards. But they have never said they 
would do so; they have said they are not 
going to live by our standards. 

Some Americans and citizens of other 
Western countries have argued for years that 
we did not need to worry about Red China 
because, for example, the national interests 
that the Chinese Communists supposedly 
have as Chinese, their concern for the wel- 
fare of the Chinese people, would inevitably 
lead them into conflict with Russian Com- 
munists. There is not a shred of evidence 
to support that wishful thinking. The Com- 
munists in Peiping are not Chinese patriots. 
They were born Chinese, they look like Chi- 
nese, they speak Chinese; but they are not 
Chinese, they are world revolutionists. They 
have. starved Chinese people by the millions 
in order to export grain to carry on the world 
revolution. 

One way the simple idea might become 
fixed in our minds is to realize that com- 
munism is like a cancer. A cancer is a group 
of cells which, for some unexplained reason, 
have rejected the law-abiding processes of 
growth. Communists, like all cancers, can- 
not stop with the organ where they began, 
they live only by encroaching on normal 
tissue that does not belong to them; and, 
like all cancers, they spread in two ways— . 
by direct extension through the basement 
membrane or the capsule of the organ (which 
corresponds to the boundary of a country) 
and by malignant cells lodging in other 
organs and eating them up from within. 
Doctors call those cancerous daughter growth 
metastases; in international politics, we call 
it subversion. We do not get angry with 
cancer, we just recognize its nature and com- 
bat its spread. We do not expect cancer 
cells to act like normal cells; they act like 
cancer cells. 

Mr. Nehru, the leader of India, at_one time 
sort of scolded us because he felt we did not 
understand comunism in Asia. We were too 
militaristic and too imperialistic, so he said. 
He was sure he could deal with Chinese Com- 
munists because, he said, they were Asians. 
So he sat down with Shou En-lai, a good 
many years ago and worked cut what they 
called the five principles of coexistence. The 
Chinese Communists used that agreement to 
keep India quiet and carrying the ball for 
them internationally, while they built their 
roads across Tibet, working day and night, 
and then they occupied the borders of India. 

Communists are not Asians, they are not 
Russians; they are world revolutionists. The 
real method by which they make headway 
is to get Communists in all lands to under- 
mine their own countries. They get Ameri- 
can Communists to work against America, 
discredit us abroad, make us lose faith in 
ourselves and our system here at home. 
They emphasize racial discrimination or 
slums here and equate those with millions 
in slave labor camps in Communist coun- 
tries. They want you and ‘me to come to 
say, “After all, we have some things that 
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are wrong too. There’s not tego much differ- 
ence.” 

They try to get Mexican Communists to 
pull down Mexico and Cubans to pull down 
Cuba and Greeks to pull down Greece, from 
the inside. They get Koreans to try to de- 
story Korean independence, and get Lao 
to try to make Laos subservient to the 
world revolution. Communists are not na- 
tionalists. 

Also, Communists .are not capitalists. 
They do not produce and distribute goods 
and services in order to improve the lives 
of people, and make an honorable living 
in the process. They do not trade for com- 
mercial reasons. They trade for political 
reasons. How do you carry on trade with 
an organization or a regime or with persons 
for whom a signature has no validity, who 
make promises in order to break them? If 
you cannot depend upon the signature on a 
contract or the signature on a check, how 
do you do business? How do you meet the 
prices of people who believe that individual 
human beings have no rights or essential 
importance. Communist competitors can 
take reductions in their prices out of the 
hides of their workers. How do you meet 
that competition? 

To carry on trade you have to have a com- 
mon set of ground rules that are accepted by 
both sides. We do not have them with 
Communists. It is like a baseball team try- 
ing to play with a football team on a tennis 
court. How do you do it? 

Again, Communists are not democrats in 
the sense of being interested in the well- 
being and responsive to the wishes of their 
people, as democratically minded govern- 
ments afe. 

Communists are also not Christians. They 
do not believe in the Judeo-Christian body 
of ethics on which our society is based— 
the Ten Commandments, the sacredness of 
life, the sanctity of the home, the pledged 
word, property, reputation, and soon. They 
epenly declare they do not believe in those 
things. We cannot rightfully accuse Com- 
munists of betraying Christian values which 
they have never professed and which, in fact, 
they denounce. 

Still more fundamental than any of these, 
the world struggle is a conflict between two 
totally different concepts as to the nature 
of Man; which means of the Universe; and 
that means, of course, two different concepts 
as to the nature of God, or whether God is. 
Tt is a conflict of faiths. What do men really 
believe? What do we believe? What are we 
willing to work for, and die for, if necessary? 
This challenge to the basic assumptions on 
which our whole society, including business, 
is founded involves the future of every per- 
son and of almost every institution in our 
land. 

Some years ago I heard the eminent Leba- 
nese philosopher, Dr. Charles Malik, recently 
president of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, say that when the Conference on 
Human Rights convened in Paris after World 
War II, the delegates spent several months 
trying, in vain, to agree on what Man is. 
For how could they declare what the rights 
are to which a human being is entitled until 
they decided what a human being is? 

Our society was founded by men who wrote 
as their concept of the nature of man, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created * * *.” They believed that 
there is a creator, that man is His child and 
therefore a part of the Creator, in the same 
way that your boy is a part of you, and, 
therefore, has in him the capacity to become 
more and more like you, if he is willing to 
respond to your yearning quest of him. 

So, we believe that man has in him quali- 
ties and capabilities that are different from 
those possessed by any animal; he has some- 
thing of the Divine in him. He has the ca- 
pacity to make moral judgments and inde- 
pendent decisions—‘“yes” or “‘no”—based on 
those moral judgments. 
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The philosophy and faith of the Commu- 
nists denies all this. They deny that there 
is a creator. They deny that there are such 
things as moral laws, such things as truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, good and 
evil; and they deny that man is by nature, 
a@ moral being. They insist that man is 
merely the smartest of the animals, the ani- 
mal with the largest brain—no more. 

They believe, therefore, that just as the 
eminent Russian physiologist, Pavlov, dem- 
onstrated that he could take young dogs and, 
by consistent control of their environmental 
stimuli, could condition them to make pre- 
dictable, unvarying, automatic responses, so 
with human beings. The Communists be- 
lieve that you and I think we have consci- 
ences and the capacity to make moral judg- 
ments and independent decisions, only 
because we have been taught that we have 
such a capacity. But if we were not taught 
it, we would not have it. 

So, they regard it as their mission to 
“liberate” us from what they believe to be 
the errors in our society, resulting from 
errors in our faith. 

To “liberate” us from these errors, they 
must first conquer the whole world. Only 
then can they abolish the institution of 
private ownership of property which, they 
say, gives man the notion that he is a dis- 
tinct individual, with “inalienable rights’”’ 
and importance as a person. 

They must remove the child from his par- 
ents’ control or guidance—as is done now 
in Red China—before the parents can com- 
municate to their own child the “false” ideas 
regarding man’s nature which the parents 
in their childhood received from their par- 
ents. The State will then rigidly control the 
child’s environment and what goes into his 
mind. Such control will include the jam- 
ming of any broadcasts of the Voice of 
America that might get across the idea to 
their youth that there is such a thing as a 
moral order in the universe and that man 
is a moral being endowed by his Creator with 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Thus, they will condition the child to 
seek nothing for himself—because the indi- 
vidual does not count, They will teach him, 
so they say, to be cooperative and to desire 
only to serve the masses. Because no one 
will then try to get anything from anyone 
else, there will be no more clashes. Police- 
men will not be needed. The state will 
wither away and the perfect society, with 
peace and friendship, will be established 
everywhere. 

Do not underestimate the appeal of all 
this to the millions around the world who 
are just emerging from the Middle Ages, 
awakened by ourselves to a belief that they 
do not have to remain in ignorance, disease, 
poverty, squalor forever. The Communist 
doctrine seems to give a quick answer to 
their needs and desires. 

There are holes in the argument, but they 
are so dedicated and so sure of themselves 
that after spending many hours listening to 
them expound their faith, as I have had to 
do, a person finds himself wondering whether 
they or we are right. 

Some in the free world will always ob- 
ject that “they cannot change human na- 
ture.” They reply that there is no such 
thing as human nature; that human nature 
is what you make it. They say that capital- 
ism makes it selfish; communism will make 
it selfless. Therefore, capitalism inevitably 
leads to clashes and war and that commu- 
nism and only communism, can lead to 
peace. 

As they see it, they are missionaries work- 
ing to bring the world to “peace.” They 
have a world doctrine; it requires world con- 
trol, They cannot be stopped by the offer- 
ing of a little concession in Laos or a deal 
in some other area of struggle. 

The reason why it has not been possible 
to get any real agreement with them in the 
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past, whether at Yalta or in the United 
Nations, whether at Panmunjon or at Paris, 
whether in Laos or Cuba, is because they 
are not pursuing the same objectives as we 
are pursuing. We want peace; they want 
conquest. We want to end the struggle; 
they intend to win it. 

Why are they not pursuing the same ob- 
jectives as we? It is because they do not 
believe the same things as we believe—about 
man, about the universe, and about God. 

Many people still think that the world 
conflict with the Communists is like that 
between the two major political parties in 
America. Both parties want a good, happy, 
free, strong, prosperous, secure America. 
The difference—and it is very real and has 
been effectively pointed out here this morn- 
ing—is over which are the better ways to 
achieve those good objectives—and keep 
them. But our conflict with the Commu- 
nist is not over different means toward the 
same ends; it is over the ends. It is not 
over which are the best way to attain the 
same good objectives; it is over objectives. 

It is absurd to expect them to recognize 
and safeguard the inalienable rights with 
which we believe.man is endowed by his 
creator, when they deny there is a creator. 

The outcome will depend largely on how 
deeply we understand our adversary and 
how skillfully and with what dedication we 
work for our own faith as against theirs. 

This leads to my second suggestion: not 
only must we gain a deeper understanding 
of this world conflict and the nature of the 
adversary; it is equally urgent that we gain 
a deeper understanding of our own culture 
and heritage. 

For seven centuries, beginning with 
Magna Charta, our ancestors fought to re- 
strict the powers of Government as the way 
to gain maximum freedom and dignity for 
every human being and thus to achieve a 
better life and society. “Liberalism” in 
those centuries meant winning for men the 
right to try to solve their problems on their 
own. 

Our forefathers came to this country not 
to get government to do things for them 
but to get a chance to do things for them- 
selves. They devised, for the first time on 
@ major scale in all of human history, a 
system whereby people control government 
instead of government controlling people. It 
worked. It released the creative capacities 
previously unrecognized in all sorts of per- 
sons from all sorts of races, climes, and 
countries. It led to an unprecedented out- 
burst of creative energy, imagination, ef- 
fort, production, and progress. 

Why did that happen? Was it because 
Americans had some superior ability that 
the other 94 percent of the people of the 
world who had produced approximately the 
same amount of wealth, did not have? Of 
course not. Was it because we had greater 
resources than they? No, for theirs in total 
were much greater than ours. Was it be- 
cause we were spared the destruction of 
two wars in a generation? That was a 
factor, but not the decisive one; the pat- 
tern of superior production here had been 
established before the wars came along. 
The basic reason was an economic system 
based primarily on the right of the indi- 
vidual, and on providing him opportunity 
and incentive to get ahead~in accordance 
with his own ability and effort. 


And now it would seem we are supposed 
to be ashamed, or embarrassed, about the 
system which made it all possible and which 
the rest of the world so desperately needs, 
if it too is to produce and be free. 

I served on the Economic Committee of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
3 or 4 years ago, and most of the countries 
wanted to set up a multibillion dollar pro- 
gram of economic development around the 
world. They always wanted the United 
States to put up 50 percent of the capital. 
I would ask why one country should put up 
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50 percent? They would answer, “Because 
you have 50 percent of the wealth.” Then I 
would ask, “Why do we have half of the 
wealth? There must be some reason for that. 
Don’t you sometimes wonder why 6 percent 
of the people of the world have produced 
half of the wealth and have distributed it 
more widely than all the other 94 percent 
put together? Maybe that is the secret you 
need. We can give you our wealth—which 
is a result. We can give you our goods; these 
also are a result. We can give you our tools; 
they are also aresult. But what has led peo- 
ple here to develop the tools to produce the 
commodities and the wealth?” 

That is what the world needs most from 
America—the cause, not just the result. 
That is the heritage and system which you 
and I also need to regain a deeper under- 
standing of. 

Some people today believe our Government 
should provide equal rewards to its citizens. 
Others of us believe the main function of a 
good government is to provide equal oppor- 
tunities for our citizens—not because we do 
not want the fullest possible rewards for our 
citizens, but precisely because we do want 
such rewards, and believe that is the best 
way to get them. : 

Some sincere persons in our country, be- 
cause of their preoccupation with those who 
are unfortunate—and there will always be 
such—become so concerned about helping 
them that they think this is the primary, 
almost the sole function of a good society. 
Others, equally sincere, believe that the pri- 
mary concern of a good government is not 
handouts for the relatively few, but solvency 
for the many. For only as a society provides 
opportunity and incentive for the many to 
become solvent will there long be anything 
with which to help the unfortunate. 

In short, a good government will provide a 
floor below which no citizen is allowed to 
fall in hunger, disease, ignorance, or squalor. 
But it will not try in vain to build a bed on 
which all its citizens can rest without 
further need to struggle. 

The system of government-from-above- 
down always looks so good at first. It hands 
out so much in apparent benefits, until it 
has used up the fat accumulated by pre- 
vious, more provident generations. The peo- 
ple are better off—until they have lost their 
freedom, and then the benefits are soon gone 
too. 
Sometime ago I read of a foreign student 
in one of our theological seminaries who was 
engaged to occupy a pulpit in Iowa during 
the pastor’s summer vacation. In his first 
sermon, the student said that.America must 
share her wealth with the world; whereupon 
the trustees of the church decided that for 
the remainder of the. summer he should 
tassel corn rather than preach. His position 
was wholly understandable. The gap be- 
tween what he saw here and what he knew 
existed in so many other countries, was so 
great that his first reaction was to try to 
meet the needs of other peoples by dividing 
America’s wealth with them. 

Now, if sharing our wealth with them 

would solve their problems, we should do it. 
But it would not solve their problems. Our 
wealth would soon be gone, and they would 
be little or no better off. It would weaken 
us and not strengthen them. For what the 
world needs most from us is not our wealth, 
but the secret of our wealth—which is the 
secret of our production. 
. And what is the secret of our production? 
It is an economic system which provides 
opportunities and incentives for people to 
improve their condition in accordance with 
their own merit, their initiative and their 
effort. 

From what did that economic system 
come? It came from a political concept— 
the right and the importance of the individ- 
ual, 
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And from what did that political concept 
come? It came from a religious faith—the 
conviction that every person is precious be- 
cause he is created by a creator. He is a 
child of God. 

So it was because of the establishment 
here of a free society, based on a philosophy 
of government which, in turn, came from 
the Judeo-Christian faith and its emphasis 
on the worth of the individual human being, 
that America came to be the land, the move- 
ment, of which we are trustees. It is our 
mission to preserve and to strengthen and 
to spread this heritage, not by coercion, but 
by persuasion and example. 

Lastly, it is not enough to gain a deeper 
understanding of our adversary and to re- 
gain a deeper understanding of ourselves 
and our philosophy and faith. We must de- 
velop a deeper dedication to and enthusiasm 
for the things we believe. 

The outcome of this mighty conflict will 
be determined not by which philosophy or 
faith is true, but by which has the more 
dedicated disciples and the more convincing 
and contagious advocates. 

How can we get dynamic words to go 
along with our dynamic deeds? The Com- 
munists have such appealing and exciting 
words, however dishonest, to describe their 
deeds and their promises. It is not enough 
for us to have done wonderful things in our 
free society; we must find ways and words 
to explain and sell our ideas that will catch 
fire in people’s minds and make our system 
as attractive and appealing in our day and 
generation as it was in the past. 

For, ladies and gentlemen, power comes 
not from an idea. It comes from the gen- 
eration of emotional commitment to an 
idea, to a cause. How completely do we 
believe it? How hard are we willing to 
work for it? That is the test. 

For a long time, as you Know, many said, 
“Don't worry about communism; commu- 


nism regiments the human mind, and the’ 


human mind when regimented will not be 
creative.” Well, that was a comforting 
thought. But a scientist is trained to in- 
sist that when an hypothesis will not ex- 
plain some indisputable facts, he has to 
reexamine the hypothesis. The _ indis- 
putable facts are that the Communist mind 
is extraordinarily creative; it has too fre- 
quently left us behind, right in the fields 
where we had sort of taken it for granted 
that we had a monopoly of superiority be- 
cause of our freedom. Maybe it is not just 
freedom which releases, challenges and calls 
into operation the creative capacities of the 
human mind and spirit. Maybe it is en- 
thusiasm; or—a better word—‘dedication.” 

That is, it is not enough to know the 

ftruth, or even to write it out in a brilliant 
ad or discuss it in a monograph. We must 
give ourselves to it. Until we come to care 
as well as to know, not much will happen. 
We are like a wonderful automobile, a per- 
fect concept and machine, without any gas. 
It will not go. 

A couple of years ago a friend sent me 
a little book entitled “They Signed for Us.” 
It was just a thumbnail sketch of the 56 men 
and their families who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which has been quoted 
here this morning. They wrote, “For the 
support of this Declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other’—did they say “our 
vacation, our occasional weekend, our spare 
éhange, or whatever is left after taking care 
of our other needs?” No, they wrote “For 
the support of this Declaration we pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our secred 
honor.” 

You may have forgotten that they did not 
sign the Declaration on July 4; they just 
voted it and then got away before they 
should get picked up as traitors by the 
British. They met secretly a month later 
and signed. Their names were not made 
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public for 6 months. One of them never got 
back to his home through the whole war; 
the British had occupied it. Before one 
from New Jersey could get back to his home, 
the British had seized it, his sick wife and 
some of his children and thrown them into 
dungeons. They had pledged their lives 
and they gave them. 

They also pledged their fortunes; and they 
gave them. For example, the four who signed 
from New York were all rich. Two had vast 
ocean fleets. All of them were reduced to 
poverty. Not a man wavered. They had an 
idea; and they also had dedication to it. 
They had committed themselves to their 
faith. They had enthusiasm for their cause. 
And therefore they had power. 

We have come now to a showdown in this 
world struggle. It is intolerable that the 
United States should continue, like Gulliver’s 
giant, to be bound down by so many small 
restrictions here and there, mostly self- 
agreed to in different times and situations, 
that the vast powers of this country for the 
freedom of man are rendered ineffective. al- 
most paralyzed, as we saw last week in Cuba. 

In ancient times, the regulations that grew 
up around observance of the Sabbath, each 
of which had a good point, had become so 
restrictive that the Sabbath could not be 
used for the benefit of man. Ways had to be 
found to modify or break through those regu- 
lations.. Jesus had to break some of them, 
saying, “The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

Similarly, the time has come when the 
United States, born in freedom and dedicated 
to its preservation and extension, must find 
ways to support it. Itis time for this Nation 
to announce a new doctrine, if you please; 
namely, that whenever and wherever men’s 
freedom is denied or threatened and men are 
giving their lives for freedom, the United 
States cannot consider itself restrained or 
prevented by lesser considerations or com- 
mitments from using its every resource, as 
it deems necessary or effective, in support of 
freedom and man’s struggle for it. 

When Abraham Lincoln signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation a case could be and 
was made that it was legally wrong. But it 
was morally right, and it was morally neces- 
sary. : 

We too must again become free to help men 
who are fighting for freedom. The greater 
commitments must take precedence over the 
lesser. First obligations—those to man-— 
must again be first. 

So we are once more at the brink. It is 
not because Kennedy wants to be at the 
brink, any more than Eisenhower and Dul- 
les wanted to be at the brink. The Com- 
munists pull us to the brink, testing us, 
testing us. We have only two courses: to ‘ 
stand firm at the brink, of weakly to go over 
the brink. Every time we have stood firm, 
nobody has gone over the brink. Every time 
we have just stood by, wringing our hands 
while still more people were brought under 
Communist subjugation and enslavement by 
one devious means or another, we did not 
thereby prevent expansion of the conflict, 
we made it more certain. The enemy was 
made stronger, we and our allies weaker, and 
the ultimate atomic holocaust brought 
nearer. 

There is risk now if we stand firm at the 
brink, but there is hope. There is greater 
risk if we do not stand firm—and no hope. 

So what America and the world needs most 
from us is that we recapture a faith in our 
faith comparable to the faith the Commu- 
nists have in their faith, comparable to the 
faith our forefathers had in theirs. 

With all my heart, I believe that the sys- 
tem of government by voluntary federation 
under law, which our fathers established 
here, represents the best set of political ideas 
ever put together in one place in the world’s 
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history. I think they are the hope of man- 
kind. The achieving of a world of freedom 
and peace and prosperity depends upon our 
understanding their true nature, making 
them work better here at home, and helping 
to spread them throughout the world with 
all our hearts and souls, as well as our minds. 

This world conflict is not an old-fashioned 
struggle for control of land; it is a struggle 
for the control of man—the mind of man, 
the soul of man, the whole of man. It is 
total conflict. Never did we in America face 
such a fundamental challenge to the ulti- 
mate values of life. Never did we have to 
think so deeply and work so hard as we shall 
have to in the years just ahead, if we are 
to live in freedom and dignity and useful- 
ness, or even to live at all. 

Our generation cannot escape the call to 
great dedication and heroic effort if we are 
to secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity. And without the bless- 
ings of liberty, there are no others. 

John Foster Dulles, in his last appearance 
before my committee, said this: “All through 
nature, whatever is in motion tends to pre- 
vail. If it is the drop of water that is in 
motion, it takes a long time but it prevails 
over the rock. If it is the rock that is in 
motion, very quickly it prevails and pene- 
trates the water.” 

When our country began, it was in motion. 
Men knew what they believed in; they gave 
their. lives, their fortunes for it. They 
studied government. They organized to 
build the country. They set their goals 
and then gave themselves to achieving them. 
They were in motion. The whole world 
looked to America. Forty million people 
came here in one 5-decade period—not 
driven, but drawn. 

Now we have become rich and comfortable. 
We say we want peace. What most of us 
really want is just to be left in peace. We 
are on the defensive. -Where are we to make 
our stand? On the 40-yard line? The 10? 
The 2? 

At the same time, the Communists are on 
the offensive. They are lean and tough. 

know what they want and they have 
slick, clever slogans, however dishonest, that 
appeal to youth and to newly independent 
peoples everywhere. They are on the march 
and they are winning. 

What can we do for America? Get our- 
selves and our faith once more in motion. 





Resolution Endorsed by Massachusetts 
State Council, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution endorsed 
and adopted by the delegates in attend- 
ance at the annual conference of the 
Massachusetts State Council of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
convened in Brighton, Mass., on June 
10, 1961: 

Whereas that title VI, section 604(b), 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, be further amended as follows: 
Section 604(b), beginning not later than 
October 1, 1961, each pay period for all of- 


ficers and employees of the organizations 
referred to in section (a), except those em- 
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ployees whose basic compensation is fixed 
and adjusted from time to time in accord- 
ance with prevailing rates by wage boards 
or similar administrative authority serving 
the same purpose and officers and employ- 
ees on the Isthmus of Panama in the service 
of the Canal Zone Government or the 
Panama Canal Company, shall cover two 
administrative work weeks; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense 
recently ordered the Navy Department to 
convert to biweekly pay periods; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense direc- 
tive to the Navy violates a longstanding pay 
principle and practices utilized universally 
by private industry; and 

Whereas organized labor as a unit is 
against the principle of biweekly pay 
periods; and 

Whereas biweekly pay periods tend to im- 
pose restrictions on the individual budgets 
thereby tending to stagnate the economy; 
and further 

Whereas Lodge No. 150, IA. of M. and 
Lodge No. 634, I.A. of M. is in accord that 
the abolishment of the biweekly pay system 
for blue-collar workers should be enacted 
into law to reduce financial hardships as 
now are imposed and as a stimulation to the 
economy of this great country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL-CIO convened at Boston, 
Mass., June 10, 1961, go on record as being 
in accord with weekly pay periods for all 
Federal blue-collar workers and that a bill 
to that effect receive active. endorsement 
from the New England congressional dele- 
gation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary-treasurer be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to all affiliated lodges, district No. 44 grand 
lodge, and to each member of the New Eng- 
land congressional delegation for their 
immediate action and endorsement. 





Different Bus Riders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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last years as honored guests in the homes of 
southern people—in their cases, in Texas 
and Louisiana. They are now on their way 
to New York by way of Charleston, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Washington under the aus- 
pices of the American Field Service, which 
organization sponsored their coming to this 
country and their stay here. 

“After 4 days in New York seeing the 
sights of our largest city, they will return 
to their homes in France, England, Den- 
mark, Brazil, and many other countries with 
a new understanding of what America is. 
They have not been indoctrinated with new 
political theories or economic suppositions. 
They have simply had the chance to study, 
and think, and see how we in America live.” 





Reply to SBA Critic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16 the Washington Daily News published 
a column written by Lyle C. Wilson hav- 
ing to do with the program of setting 
aside Federal construction contracts for 
exclusive bidding by small business con- 
cerns. 

Irving -Maness, Deputy Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
replied to Mr. Wilson’s column in a let- 
ter to the editor of the News, published 
in the issue for June 30, 1961. Mr. 
Maness’ letter follows: 

CHALLENGES WILSON ON SBA COLUMN 

Lyle C. Wilson’s column, “A Complaint 
Against SBA,” was unfair. It turned on the 
contention of Representative Pum WEAVER, 
Republican, of Nebraska, that “SBA has im- 
posed on Government procurement officials 
a set-aside policy. This policy sets aside for 
small business Government contracts for 
construction work even though the bid of a 
small business may be substantially higher 
than the bid of a large business for the same 
job.” 

: The article also says, “Mr. WrAveErR cited 
places and bids in eight instances in which 
small business obtained contracts although 
larger businesses had bid at less cost” and 


orD, I include the following editorial from “contends that Representative WEAVER had 


the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of 
July 6, 1961: 
DIFFERENT Bus RIDERS 


The Anderson Independent called attention 
to a different kind of bus riders visiting in 
the South in the following editorial: 

“A high-spirited load of bus riders are 
now touring the South to see what this fa- 
vored land and its people are like. 

“They are riding from city to city, includ- 
ing Charleston in our own State, to meet and 
mingle with our people, to visit our histori- 
cal landmarks, and to see how people in a 
free land can live and work and play ac- 
cording to their own ambition, imagination, 
and labors. 

“These bus riders are touring the South in 
friendship and in appreciation of the new 
land they have discovered in the last year. 
They shun violence, they live up to the laws 
of the land, and, in return, they are being 
welcomed as visitors from afar who come 
bearing gifts of mutual respect and friend- 
ship. 

“These bus riders are 35 young students 
from foreign countries who have spent the 


checked with Associated General Contractors, 
and that “a great majority” of its 7,000 mem- 
bers were “publicly on record” as opposed to 
the SBA set-aside program, although 89 per- 
cent were small businesses. 

“Why,” Mr. Wilson asks, “does SBA impose 
a costly subsidy program in behalf of small 
businessmen who don’t want the program?” 

Here are a few facts: 

First, the law specifically requires the 
Government “should aid, etc., small business 
concerns to preserve free enterprise, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts, including, but not limited to, 
contracts for maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction, be placed with small business 
enterprises.” 

Thus it is clear that SBA does not “im- 
pose” this program; the program is required 
of it, by law. 

As to the set-aside program resulting in 
higher costs, competitive bidding is present 
on set-aside construction procurements, just 
as on set-aside purchases of property and 
services. 

On construction contracts, very careful 
cost estimates are made before inviting bids. 
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If the contracting officer considers the bids 
high, he may ask for withdrawal of the set- 
aside although I know of no case where this 
has been done. 

Performance capability is also determined 
prior to contract award. 

One final point: while officials of the 
Associated General Contractors may not be 
in favor of the set-aside program for con- 
struction contracts, many contractors are— 
including one of AGC’s own branches. 

For instance, the Association of General 
Contractors, Oklahoma City, Okla., composed 
largely of small business concerns, is ask- 
ing that our program be extended. 

We in SBA neither know of instances of 
construction contracts being awarded at un- 
reasonable prices under the set-aside pro- 
gram, nor of any reports of poor workman- 
ship. 

IRVING MANESs, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration. 





American Legion Convention, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion recently held a conven- 
tion for its Westchester County, N.Y., 
leaders in the village of Mamaroneck, 
where it honored Senator Tuomas J. 
Dopp with the Legion’s Americanism 
citation. 

The work which the Legion has done 
in combating un-American activities 
hag been outstanding and has contrib- 
uted substantially to the well-being of 
the country. They have endeavored to 
stop the gnawing penetrations of the 
Communists aimed at undermining our 
society and way of life and directed to- 
wards the ultimate destruction of our 
Government. 

As one who was permitted to join in 
welcoming the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, I had the opportunity 
to say a few words which I am setting 
down below: 

Mr, Chairman, commander of the West- 
chester American Legion, Senator Dopp, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, as 
one who has had the privilege of serving as 
mayor of this friendly village, I do not feel 
that it is presumptuous on my part to join 
with our good Mayor Joe Dalfonso and the 
village officials in welcoming to this village, 
the members of the American Legion who 
are now convening here, — 

And I want to offer a special welcome to 
my distinguished colleague in the Congress, 
the able Senator from Connecticut, THomas 
J. Dopp. 

On an occasion such as this, marked as it 
is by the presence of men who served their 
country with courage and gallantry, I think 
it is fitting to bring into focus for a mo- 
ment the dangers which beset us. 

In doing so, I do not want to tred on the 
field allotted to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut who has shown great pa- 
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triotism in his service to his country and 
who has consistently fought against the sub- 
versive influences which are besetting us 
from all sides. 


In the few moments given me let me re- 


mind you that the difficult times we are 
living in ,and the confusion which surrounds 
us, is partly due to our own collective indif- 
ference to the challenge of the Soviet Union. 
When some years ago, the Russian Com- 
mintern boldly decreed that that country 
was out to destroy us—a remark which was 
later supplemented by Khrushchev’s boast 
that he would live to see us burn—we should 
have reacted promptly with the full power 
we had at our disposal by regarding such 
insults as a declaration of war and as a 
threat to our security. 

For years now, Russia, which is an army 
on the march, has won hundreds of battles 
without firing a shot. First, Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania were engulfed, then 
the 40 million people of the Ukraine. Fol- 
lowing that came Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Rumania, Poland and a host of minor en- 
tities. Wherever the Soviet power prevails, 
darkness ensues. The light of freedom goes 
out and man struggles in an abysmal sea of 
tortuous living and lingering misery. 

There is one bright hope which we should 
not overlook, however. All is not smooth 
and happy in the Soviet Union. Professor 
Dobriansky, a keen student of Russian af- 
fairs, has pointed out publicly that there is 
great discord and discontent within the So- 
viet orbit. Many of the ethnic groups 
imprisoned in the Russian universe are 
smouldering with deep reséntment at the 
leadership which of necessity they must fol- 
low. They bear no loyalty or allegiance to 
the controlling faction, and yet they are re- 
garded as part of the Slavish Republic. 

If trouble bursts forth, Russia would have 
its own problem of holding together a loosely 
flung multitude of states whose allegiance 
is questionable and whose resentment is 
subtly evidenced in the scheme of things. 

We in this country are fortunate indeed 
to have a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives highly aware of the problems we face 
and of the challenge confronting us. 

The distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut is one of a number of men whose pa- 
triotism and courage assures our country of 
maintaining the right direction in these 
challenging times. Subversion is all about 
us. Intrigue and deception are part of the 
package of today’s living among a host of 
anti-Americans whose hope is our ultimate 
destruction. 

To us who are here today, to you who have 
been conditioned in the glorious tradition of 
American living—a tradition based on moral 
value and a sense of what is right as dis- 
tinguished as from what is evil, such a de- 
velopment is not only incongruous but al- 
most inconceivable. 

Wherever we turn we see the inroads of 
communism. It is evidenced in the lacka- 
daisical indifference of many to the emblem 
which marks our unity and our country, and 
in the halfhearted acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility of shouldering arms in defense 
of our country. 

Let me say in closing that I want to con- 
gratulate the Legion for the stand it has 
taken in upholding the patriotic virtues of 
our land and our people, of ferreting out 
those who would destroy us, and insisting 
that we as Americans have a right to thwart 
the Communist penetration at every turn 
in order that we, as a nation, can persist in 
preserving our own security and in leading 
the way to the underprivileged nations of 
the world who are seeking the bright light 
of freedom. 
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Benson Took Birchite on Tours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 12, 1961: 

BENSON TOOK BIRCHITE ON TOURS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Good old Ezra Taft Benson, whom every- 
body liked except the farmers has gone back 
to Salt Lake City leaving an interesting rec- 
ord on the books of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. It’s not a farm record, but a travel 
record. . 

The former Secretary of Agriculture, 
charged with watching over the farmers’ wel- 
fare from Maine to California, actually spent — 
as much time traveling abroad in his latter 
term as John Foster Dulles. His Mormon 
ancestors, who chalked up notable history in 
traveling at a period when getting around 
was a little tougher, were pikers compared 
with the junkets of Ezra, at the taxpayers’ 
expense, to 68 countries, plus 26 trips to his 
hometown, .Salt Lake City. 

All were on “official business.” Arid, in 
addition to taking along his family, plus in- 
laws, Benson also took with him on two for- 
eign junkets a prominent member of the 
John Birch Society, Thomas J. Anderson, 
publisher of the Farm and Ranch magazine. 

The “bible” of the John Birch Society 
states that President Eisenhower is a Com- 
munist, also Milton Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles; and that Chief, Justice Earl 
Warren should be impeached. Apparently 
the friend who accompanied the stanch 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet on two 
prolonged foreign junkets has views not too 
far from those of the Birch bible. 

Interviewed on the “Open End” TV pro- 
gram by David Susskind, April 23, Anderson 
gave these interesting statements in reply 
to questions: 

SUSSKIND. Do you believe that Chief 
Justice Warren should be impeached. 

ANDERSON. Absolutely. . 

SussKIND. Do you believe that the United 
Nations is a Communist plot and is working 
to the bad interests of our country? 

ANDERSON. Next to the Communists, I 
think it is our greatest enemy. 

Susskinp, The U.N.? 

ANDERSON. Yes sir. 

SussKInD. Why? 

ANDERSON. I do not believe in coexistence. 
It is as nonsensical as fried snowballs. 

Susskinb. Do you really believe that the 
press, radio, and television in American is 
Communist-controlled. 

ANDERSON. I believe there is a great deal 
of truth in that. 

Despite these views, the great economizer 
of the Ike cabinet took Anderson with him 
on two trips in Military Air Transport Serv~- 
ice planes which cost the Department of 
Agriculture around $79,000. As an individual 
flying on commercial lines, the trip would 
have cost Anderson about $3100. 

Scrutiny of Agriculture Department rec- 
ords shows that Benson’s so-called “official 
trips” cost the taxpayers a total of $194,- 
642.16; and leads to some bewilderment as 
to how much time Benson could have spent 
looking after the interests of American 
farmers. 
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AMAZING TRAVEL RECORD 


In addition to the 26 official trips to his 
hometown at taxpayers’ expense, Benson 
also made 13 trips to Salt Lake City at his 
own expense. There were 173 other domes- 
tic trips:'to various parts of the United States 
and Canada, charged to the taxpayer. 

However, the most interesting entries in 
this fantastic, taxpayer-financed travelog are 
two foreign trips, one to Europe from Sep- 
tember 23 to October 9, 1959, and the other 
to the Far East from November 10 to 28, 
1960. Transportation in both cases was 
provided free by a Government MATS air- 
plane, and on both trips Benson took with 
him not only a hefty delegation of his own 
relatives, but his Birchite friend, Thomas J. 
Anderson, listed officially on the MATS 
manifest as a news correspondent. 

Besides Anderson, those invited by Ben- 
z0n on the 1959 oversea trip included Mrs. 
Benson and two daughters, Bonnie and Bev- 
erly. They toured Germany, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Sweden, and Norway. 

Anderson also accompanied Benson on the 
1960 junket to the Far East on a MATS 
plane. This time the passenger list in- 
eluded four Benson relatives—his wife, 
daughter, Beverly, another daughter, Bar- 
bara, and her husband, Dr. Robert H. 
Walker, of Calgary, Canada. 

They visited Hawaii, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 





Hoffa’s Threat Is Real Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the dangers to the citizens of 
the United States as exemplified by the 
ruthless ambitions of Jimmy Hoffa are 
amply expressed in the editorial from 
the Scottsbluff Star Herald of Scotts- 
bluff. Nebr. His thirst for power poses 
one of the most insidious internal threats 
which this country has faced. Legisla- 
tion is needed now to curb this ruthless- 
ness. 

I intend to introduce a bill in regard 
to labor unions which will be similar to 
our antitrust law for businesses within 
the next few days: 

Horra’s THreaT Is REAL Crisis 

James R. Hoffa poses as great a threat 
to the future of America and the cause of 
democracy as Fidel Castro even though he 
doesn’t wear a Communist label. 

What happened at the Teamsters Union 
convention Monday should alarm and sicken 
every American interested in the welfare of 
this country. 

Hoffa, in typical gangster fashion at a 
thoroughly rigged convention, established 
a pattern of dictatorial rule over the giant 
Teamsters Union that can, on his whim, 
strangle the American economy. 

Rank and file teamsters were disenfran- 
chised in any control of their union. Their 
rights to hold office or bécome delegates to 
future conventions are strictly limited. 

Hoffa’s delegates absolved him and his ad- 
ministration of misappropriating their 
funds,-mail fraud and all the other Federal 
charges against him. 

He got himself a raise from $50,000 to $75,- 
000 per year and an “unlimited expense ac- 
count.” And he steamrollered through a dol- 
lar-per-member boost in dues. 
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We see no difference between the Team- 
ster delegates yelling unanimous approval 
for their own disenfranchisement, and streets 
full of Cubans shouting approval when 
Castro told them there was no need for any 
more elections. 

Hoffa will now launch a vast campaign to 
increase the size of his union. His appetite 
for power is unlimited and he has no 
scruples about the welfare of this country. 

He has successfully challenged the Federal 
Government and the American people who 
must inevitably pay the price for his de- 
mands. Decent labor unions are to be dis- 
credited and taken over if possible. 

This is the evil in the labor movement 
at its worst. First it should not have hap- 
pened. It has been made possible by weak- 
kneed politicians who can’t say no to the 
labor vote. 

It has been made possible by the rank and 
file Teamsters who have said time and again, 
“Sure Beck and Hoffa have been stealing from 
us, but we’ve never had it so good. What 
do we care as long as we benefit?” 

It is time for Congress to make labor 
unions subject to the same antitrust laws 
as private industry. There must be laws 
which will prevent such action as the Team- 
sters have taken disenfranchising their rank 
and file members. 

This is not a job for vacillating do-gooders, 
it is a job for the Teamsters themselves and 
for every American who believes in democ- 
racy. 

We hope that the President, who has been 
quick to point out a great many crises facing 
our Nation, will not miss the present one, 
and will call upon Congress for immediate 
action. After all, President Kennedy and his 
brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
conducted a complete investigation of Hoffa 
and his union manipulations. 

No, we do not believe that the labor move- 
ment should be destroyed. Far from it. 
But when it threatens to dominate and bully 
and take over the American economy, and 
destroy the basic concepts of democracy, 
then it is time to do something about it. 





Our Declaration Is Still a Rallying Cry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a noted 
American historian, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, who is professor of history and 
American studies at Amherst College in 
my congressional district, has written 
a cogent article on the Declaration of 
Independence in which he states that 
this most subversive document was the 
antecedent of revolts against colonialism 
that have swept the world in our time. 
Dr. Commager was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of 
Copenhagen, Cambridge University, and 
Oxford University, and taught at New 
York University and Columbia University 
before going to Amherst College. Under 
previous permission, I include his article, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on June 2, 1961, along with 
my remarks in the Appendix: 

Our DeEcLaRATION Is STILL a RALLYING Cry 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 


The United States was born of rebellion 
and grew to greatness through revolution. 
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No other nation it is safe to say, has a revo- 
lutionary history that is so long or so com- 
prehensive, and no other has a record that 
is so subversive. 

Certainly the Declaration of Independence 
has some claim to be considered the most 
subversive document of modern history, and 
members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the John Birch Society and 
all the other organizations that mortally fear 
revolution would do well to work to bar it 
from schools and public libraries. For, con- 
sider how explosive are its principles, if they 
are to be taken seriously: All men are cre- 
ated equal; all have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; the purpose of 
government is to secure these rights; men 
have a right to overthrow existing govern- 
ments and to make new governments. 

Americans did not invent these heady 
doctrines, but they did something far more 
dangerous; they invented the mechanisms 
which gave them life and meaning. In the 
words of John Adams they “realized the doc- 
trines of the wisest writers.” Thus, while 
Philosophers had long asserted that men 
make government, it remained for the Ameri- 
cans to contrive that fundamental demo- 
cratic institution whereby men can,-in fact, 
create a government, the constitutional con- 
vention. Thus, while philosophers had long 
argued that all power was limited and that 
no government could exercise unlimited 
power, it remained for Americans to devise 
really effective legal limitations on govern- 
ment: written constitutions, checks and 
balances, dual federalism, judicial review— 
devices that for the first time in history 
really limited government. 

But the Declaration was just a beginning 
of the revolution. Thereafter the United 
States embarked upon a career that was 
deeply subversive of most of the things gov- 
ernments and rulers in the Old World be- 
lieved in and stood for. Just think: no es- 
tablished church, no royalty, no heriditary 
nobility, no military establishment, no great 
vested interests, no colonies to exploit. And 
to look at its positive features—self-gov- 
ernment, limited government, religious free- 
dom, popular education, and a classless so- 
ciety. ° 

The more we contemplate the American 
experience, the more we are impressed by 
its deeply revolutionary character. No won- 
der that when the perspicacious Tocqueville 
came to America in the mid-1830’s, he could 
report, in effect, “I have seen the future, and 
it works”—and go home to warn France, and 
all Europe, to prepare for an inevitable revo- 
lution along American lines. “The question 
here discussed,” he said—and he was talk- 
ing about equality in America—‘is interest- 
ing not only to the United States, but to 
the whole world; it concerns not a nation, 
but all mankind.” That was something that 
thoughtful Americans and Europeans real- 
ized from the beginning—that the experience 
of America concerned not just a nation but 
all mankind. 

Americans were the first people to revolt 
against a mother country and set up on 
their own. This established a pattern, first 
for the nations of Latin America, and even- 
tually for nations and peoples in the Old 
World and in ancient continents. The re- 
volts against colonialism Which have swept 
Asia and Africa in our own time have their 
historical antecedents or beginnings in 
American experience. If any people should 
sympathize with the impulse to “dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume * * * 
separate and equal station,” it is Americans, 
for in a very real sense they initiated and 
inspired it. 

The United States was the first nation 
founded squarely on the right of revolution; 
on the right to alter or abolish government. 
That principle is to be found not only in the 
Declaration, but in the institution of the 
constitutional convention. What Madison 
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said shortly after the inauguration of the 
new government is true today: 

“If there be a principle that ought not to 
be questioned within the United States, it 
is that every nation has a right to abolish 
an old government and establish a new one. 
This principle is not only recorded in every 
public archive, written in every American 
heart, and sealed with the blood of a host 
of American martyrs, but is the only lawful 
tenure by which the United States hold their 
existence as a nation.” 

The United States was the first Nation to 
embark upon the experiment of a broad, 
popular self-government. Government, said 
Jefferson, derives its powers from the consent 
of the governed. The Government embraced 
the whole body politic, and consent meant 
something more than acquiescence; it meant 
participation. It is fashionable, now, in 


“some quarters, to recall that suffrage was 


limited to 18th-century America, and to 
quote anguished criticisms of democracy 
from the rich and the well born. What is 
important is that incomparably more people 
participated in the daily business of govern- 
ment in the American States than anywhere 
else in the world; that limitations on suf- 
frage evaporated with an ease that aston- 
ished envious European liberals; that there 
would have been no occasion for complaints 
against democracy if democracy had not 
been a very real thing; and that, after all, 
the Federalists did go under in 1800 and the 
Jeffersonians, with faith in the ability of 
men to govern themselves, did triumph. 

Americans were pioneers in self-govern- 
ment. As Tom Paine wrote, “America made 
a stand, not for herself only, but for the 
world, and looked beyond the advantages 
which she could receive.” She undertook to 
prove to the rest of mankind that self-gov- 
ernment could work. All through the 19th 
century upperclass visitors reported that 
it did not work, but in that same century 
some 20 million immigrants from the Old 
World to the New gave America a resounding 
vote of confidence. 

Americans were the first people deliber- 
ately to create a nation: what Lincoln said 
at Gettysburg was literally true, that our 
forefathers had brought forth a new nation. 
Theretofore nations had not been created; 
they had grown out of century-long histor- 
ical processes; thus England, France, Den- 
mark, Spain and many others. But Amer- 
ican nationalism was a creative act, a prod- 
uct of the deliberate application of will and 
intelligence by statesmen, soldiers, scholars, 
men of letters, artists, scientists, and others 
of all ranks to the task of nationmaking. 

Where, in Old World countries, the found- 
ations of nationalism were laid long before 
the political superstructure was erected, in 
the United States the Founding Fathers first 
built the political structure, and thereafter 
filled in the rest. They contrived the con- 
stitutional mechanisms, the political prac- 
tices, exploited the economic bases, devel- 
oped the social resources, and added, for 
good measure, the historical and the cultural 
ingredients as well. 

With this unprecedented experience with 
nationalism Americans should have the 
liveliest sympathy for those peoples through- 
out the globe who are today striving to 
create a nation. We were the first to show 
that it could be done and we should be the 
first to welcome others when they try to re- 
peat our experience. 

The first of the truths which Jefferson 
announced as self-evident was the truth 
that all men are created équal. We will not 
inquire, here, just what Jefferson meant by 
the elusive term; its significance—as with 
most of the great phrases of history—is not 
descriptive but prophetic. What the phrase 
came to mean was never better put than by 
Lincoln im his Springfield speech of 1857. 

The fathers, he said, meant to set up a 
standard maxim for free society, which 
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should be familiar to all, and revered by all; 

constantly looked to, constantly labored for, 
and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influ- 
ence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where * * *. Its authors meant it [the 
Declaration] to be * * * a stumbling block 
to those who in after times might seek to 
turn a free people back into the hateful 
paths of despotism.” 

The concept of equality, first announced 
as a general principle in the Declaration of 
Independence, has worked like a ferment in 
American society, and in the American 
mind—and not in America alone. Each 
successive generation of Americans has, in 
its own way, felt called on to square reality 
with the principle of equality. 

“Created equai.”” It applied to the polit- 
ical processes, and struck down limitations 
on the suffrage for men and eventually for 
women. It applied to the social process and 
challenged every manifestation of class— 
challenged though it could not prevent slav- 
ery; challenged though it did not prevent 
the continuing assertion of white supremacy 
after slavery was gone; and in the end forced 
Americans to resolve the pernicious dilemma 
that had so long frustrated them. 

It applied to the economy and helped 
create an open economic order where ma- 
terial well-being came to be assumed both 
as a proper foundation to equality, and as a 
right. It applied to religion and made im- 
possible not only an established church but 
the association of any one church with so- 
cial or political power. It applied to educa- 
tion and eventually required an equal chance 
at education to all comers—a requirement 
only now in process of realization. 

‘Political equality is now a reality through- 
out most of the free world. Social equality 
has been realized in many countries; eco- 
nomic equality has not yet been attained in 
large parts of the globe. Who can doubt 
that Tocqueville was right when he predicted 
that the principles and practices of equality 
that he found illustrated in America would 
spread to the Old World, and beyond? 

We have two obvious responsibilities here. 
The first is to put an end to the shameful in- 
equalities that persist in our society. In- 
equality—as Lincoln said of slavery itself— 
“deprives our republican example of its just 
influence in the world; enables the enemies 

“of free institutions with plausibility to taunt 
us as hypocrites; causes the real friends of 
freedom to doubt our sincerity; and forces 
so many good men among ourselves into an 
open war with the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty * * *.’’ Thesecond re- 
sponsibility is to welcome and support those 
political practices and economic develop- 
ments that promise a greater degree of 
equality in other lands. 

Americans were the first people who took 
for granted and exploited the possibilities 
of change. Though the 18th century did 
embrace the notion of progress, that prog- 
ress was, on the whole, an abstraction rather 
than a reality. It was something that 
would take place over the centuries, and it 


® was tempered by the conviction that though 


material circumstances might change, hu- 
man nature itself would not really change. 
Americans were the first to prove that, given 
favorable economic conditions and a favor- 
able political climate, progress would be 
immengely accelerated, and that human 
nature itself could be changed in a single 
generation. 

Men could throw off the shackles of the 
past; they could emancipate themselves 
from tyranny and ignorance and poverty; 
they could lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. Just give them a chance. Let 
them enjoy freedom; let them govern them- 
selves; give them an education; provide 
them with land and with jobs; let them 
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worship as they wished—and think as they 
wished; assure them of equality; give 
them a chance. Then, not centuries or 
milleniums, but a few years would suffice for 
progress. 

That is what Jefferson said, again and 
again. That is what the Declaration of In- 
dependence said, with its emphasis on 
equality and on the pursuit of happiness. 
And that is what Jefferson returned to in his 
last public letter—a letter celebrating the 
50th-anniversary of that Declaration of In- 
dependence which he had penned: 

“May it be to the world, what I believe 
it will be * * * the signal for arousing men 
to burst the, chains under which monkish 
ignorance and superstition had persuaded 
them to bind themselves, and to assume the 
blessings and security of self-govern- 
ment * * *. All eyes are opened, or open- 
ing, to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already 
laid open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few booted and spurred, rea@y to ride them 
legitimately * * *. There are grounds. of 
hope for others * * *.” 

Of. all peoples, then, we should .be most 
ready to sympathize with those who are try- 
ing to close the desperate gap between what 
they are, and what “they might be; who are 
trying to catch up in one generation with 
the progress of centuries. 

The methods of this global revolution, too, 
are familiar enough. For it is one of the 
great paradoxes of history that the revolt of 
Asia and Africa against the West is being 
carried on with the tools and techniques de- 
vised by the West. The political instrument 
is Western nationalism; the social instru- 
ment is Western equality; the economic in- 
strument is Western science and technology. 

Now, while the industrial revolution had 
its origins in Europe, nowhere were natural 
resources, abundant labor, technical and 
scientific skills more happily combined to lift 
the general level of well-being than in the 
United States. Ours, it has been observed, is 
a business civilization; it would be more 
accurate to call it a technological civiliza- 
tion. Conservative businessmen who never 
tire of pointing out the immense achievse- 
ments of American technology should.be the 
first to sympathize with the impoverished 
millions of Asia and Africa who have learned 
the lesson that America taught: that it is 
possible to lift the level of a society by the 
application of science and technology. 

There is one final consideration that is 
relevant. The Colonies, said Jefferson, “are 
and of right ought to be, free.” That was a 
phrase which echoes again and again in the 
speeches, letters, and public papers of the 
time—of right ought to be. If colonies were 
not represented, they ought to be; if re- 
ligion was not free, it ought to be; if men 
were not free, they ought to be. That “ought 
to be” was a rallying cry, a call to duty and 
to war. It took for granted that man and 
providence would work together to achieve 
ends that were right and just. 

Should we not say today, that men every- 
where ought to be free; that they cought to 
be independent; that they ought to enjoy 
equality; that they ought to share in a 
higher standard of living and in the pursuit 
of happiness? 

The Declaration of Independence is not 
merely a museumpiece. It is not a parch- 
ment to take out once a year, celebrate with 
ceremonial reverence, and then return to the 
sterility of o glass case. .It is not merely a 
historical document, something to learn in 
school as we learn so many things that we 
promptly forget. It is vital and immediate. 
It argues a case that is still valid and an- 
nounces principles that are still true, It 
still calls upon us to pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our honor to their vindica- 
tion. : . 
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A Tribute to the People of Greenfield, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land hospitality is known throughout the 
Nation as being sincerely genuine. The 
ingenuity of the people of the Northeast 
is recognized as one of the primary char- 
acteristics enabling them to carve a way 
of life from their rugged surroundings. 
The combination, then, of New England 
hospitality and ingenuity should make 
any venture successful. As evidence of 
my premise, I submit the following letter 
from Mr. Peter B. James of Washington, 
D.C. The experiences of the James fam- 
ily in the charming town of Greenfield, 
Mass., recounted in this letter, prove that 
with the proper ingredients, the projects 
of such a town can bring it a widely ac- 
claimed reputation. It proves that com- 
munity spirit in this Nation is not dead, 
and that much good still can be accom- 
plished at the local level. I submit Mr. 
James’ letter to substantiate my praise. 

WasHINGTON, D.C., July 1, 1961. 
The Honorable Si1.vio O. Conte, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. ' 

Dear Mr. Conte: It is indeed with a great 
deal of gratitude and admiration for the live- 
wire, progressive attitude of the town of 
Greenfield in your constituency, that we are 
writing you this letter. On Thursday, June 
22, my wife, her mother, and myself were 
returning from a short trip through New 
England when we found ourselves captured 
early that morning on the southern outskirts 
of Greenfield. May I say that our capture 
was part of Tourist Captives Day, sponsored 
by the Greenfield Chamber of Commerce. 
Our captors, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Braff, who 
operate a drycleaning establishment in 
Greenfield, quickly took us in tow. 

Before we could catch our breath, our car 
was confiscated, only to be returned later in 
the day, after having been washed, cleaned, 
and greased, the oil changed and the gas 
tank filled. We were driven by the Braffs to 
the Common, where we and the other cap- 
tives (28 in all) were officially welcomed by 
the first selectmen and other local digni- 
taries. There we were separated into four 
groups for tours heading north, east, south, 
and west through this beautiful and his- 
torically rich area. 

After this ceremony, our day really began 
with a choice of the menu breakfast at Bill’s 
Restaurant on Federal Street; then off for 
@ complete day’s pleasant bus ride through 
the southern section under the expert guid- 
ance of Gordon Ainsworth as narrator. We 
visited the Frary House in Old Deerfield, 
then wantiered through the Pioneer Valley 
to the campuses of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and Amherst College, capped by a 
delicious chicken luncheon at the Lord Jef- 
frey Inn. After lunch, we visited the Porter- 
Phelps-Huntington House with our host, Dr. 
Huntington, describing the siege of Hadley 
by the Indians, which his home withstood. 
Many fine old relics of early Americana were 
shown us by Dr. Huntington. 

Back to Greenfield we went, to freshen up 
at the Weldon Hotel and get ready for a 
cocktail party given the Tourist Captives 
by radio station WHAI. The women were 
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presented with corsages (gifts of the local 
florists); a free phone call to anywhere in 
the United States “to tell the folks back 
home,” and complimentary motel accom- 
modations were also given each group. 

At this juncture we thought our day was 
complete and were thrilled and satisfied, but 
there was more to come. We were driven by 
@ special police escort to a fabulous: steak 
roast put on by the Greenfield Rotary Club 
in a beautiful outdoor setting, which stimu- 
lated our appetite and made the meal that 
much more pleasant. After that we were 
escorted to the Greenfield High School audi- 
torilum where we enjoyed a fine Pops Con- 
cert by the Pioneer Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra who performed flawlessly. A wonder- 
ful finale to a wonderful day. 

Another surprise was the wooden box of 
gifts which Dick Braff placed in our car. 
Donated by the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the Greenfield area, it contained 
very .valuable merchandise and souvenirs 
which will remind us of this pleasant day for 
many years to come. 

These words cannot express what is in our 
minds for the spirited and progressive atti- 
tude of the Chamber of Commerce of Green- 
field, and for the mafiy days of work in 
preparation for this big octasion which an- 
ticipated every whim and desire of the 28 
lucky tourists captives who were the bene- 
ficiaries. We know you, as their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States of America, can feel justly proud of 
this community of some 20,000 people. Their 
friendliness and hospitality have etched a 
permanent mark on the minds and hearts 
of us who were captured in, and captivated 
by, Greenfield on June 22nd. 

Sincerely, 
Perer B. JAMES. 





The Future of Washington, D.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Mr. Robert 
C. Weaver, the able Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently addressed the Washington 
Housing Association. He spoke elo- 
quently about what kind of a city Wash- 
ington should be, and his remarks showed 
a@ remarkable grasp of metropolitan 
problems. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Weaver’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Appress By RoBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRA- 
Tor, HousInc AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
TO THE WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 
Hore. STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
13, 1961 
I feel myself on familiar ground address- 

ing an organization which speaks to and for 

the citizens of the District of Columbia on 

Washington’s housing and urban problems. 
In my early years in housing, when most 

of our programs were just starting, citizen 
groups were among my most willing audi- 
ences. Some of them were pretty faltering 
then. The Washington Housing Associa- 
tion today, however, is a vigorous, influen- 
tial force in this city, and it was never more 
needed. 


July 12 


From my advance billing, I learn that I 
am expected to talk about what kind of a 
city Washington should be, and that I am 
speaking both in my capacity as Housing 
Administrator and as a native son. 

I must confess that I think I was a much 
better authority on the District when I was a 
boy here, than I am now. Like most boys, 
I didn’t get my information from reports 
and surveys. I did most of my urban re- 
search firsthand. 

I also find that I have some competition 
just now. The National Capital and Re- 
gional planning commissions this weekend 
have just unveiled what Washington should 
be like by the year 2000. And my own plans 
don’t extend beyond that date. 

So there is a certain hazard for the Hous- 
ing Administrator in sticking his neck out 
to add his views to those already aired on 
Washington's future. My feelings are much 
like those of the Irishman who was being 
given absolution on his death bed. When 
the priest called on him to renounce the 
devil and all his works, Pat replied: “Father, 
this is no time for me to be making enemies.” 

So I didn’t bring any blueprints along. 
And if I'm to answer the question you put 
to me at all, I think I had better take a 
little time to prepare you for it. 

I'd like first to comment on some of the 
changes I find in Washington since I left 
here more than 15 years ago. And I pose 
the question—but will probably not answer 
it—as to whether we have been moving in 
the right or the wrong direction, or not at 
all, to develop the kind of future community 
that people need and want. 

There has been a lot of change in those 
15 years. Some of it has been progress— 
some of it has just been change, for better 
or worse. New problems have arisen of far 
greater magnitude than we then foresaw. 

Traffic problems have multiplied. How ill- 
prepared we have been to meet them is 
unpleasantly evident in the fact that we are 
slashing down scores, if not hundreds, of our 
finest trees to make room for more motor 
cars. There’s something wrong about that 
kind of traffic planning. 

Hundreds of acres of open space around 
Washington have been swallowed up by 
houses, shopping centers, and highways. Of 
course, there is nothing wrong with subur- 
ban growth to meet the needs of our grow- 
ing population. But I wonder what 
happened to those fine ideas of suburban 
development and open spaces that we em- 
bodied in the model town of Greenbelt, Md., 
in the 30’s. 

Instead of adopting those ideas, it seems 
we have simply transported urban conges- 
tion out into the rural areas where people 
went to avoid it. As one columnist re- 
marked, people now have to come back to 
town on weekends to get away from it all. 

If we are even to catch up on the prob- 
lems that unplanned expansion has already 
created, we are going to have to institute 
some direction and control in the way our 
outlying areas are developed. But we don’t 
as yet seem to be awake to this problem. 
That was unhappily evidenecd the other day 
when a very modest proposal to encourage 
local programs for this purpose was knocked 
out of the housing bill on the Senate floor. 

I do find some encouragement, however, 
in the fact that the scope of our thinking, 
if not of our action, in community growth 
and housing, has greatly widened since the 
war. 

In the early forties, when I left Washing- 
ton, we were still trying to complete the job 
started under President Roosevelt of getting 
rid of our alley dwellings in the District—- 
the most shameful of oursslums. Now the 
alley dwellings are gone. 

Today we are undertaking to do some- 
thing about the much bigger job of our 
street dwellings, and the neighborhoods they 
are in, and we are thinking in area and 
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community terms. As yet, most of what 
we’ve done has been on a project or spot 
basis—and we haven’t yet tackled the total 
problems of our housing supply. But I 
hope we will soon start. 

I live at the present time in the southwest 
project. I find it inspiring to see this new 
city being born in place of the slum area 
that once occupied most of that land. It 
is also gratifying to know that in this in- 
stance—unlike some other cities—Washing- 
ton, under the direction of James Banks and 
his staff has writen a fine record in their 
efforts to rehouse the 5,500 families that 
were displaced. 

There are also other encouraging signs in 
the District. For example, the imaginative 
plans for the downtown area projected 
under the sponsorship of downtown busi- 
ness firms—and the hopeful efforts of the 
residents of the Adams-Morgan area to re- 
habilitate their own section through indi- 
vidual and group action. 

But all these efforts together do not add 
up to the kind of regenerative urban renew- 
al program that Washington needs. The 
housing situation actually has grown worse 
for ,the lower- and middle-income groups. 
In contrast to the successful relocation work 
on the southwest projects, other families 
displaced by other construction activity have 
been largely left to shift for themselves. 

Relocation will be far more difficult in the 
future. Yet thousands of families will be 
displaced by highway and other construction 
alone in the next few years. 

This city is going to need some resources 
it doesn’t have now to meet these problems. 
It will need more low-rent public housing 
for some of them, and more low-cost private 
housing as well. It will need a major pro- 
gram of conservation and improvement of 
the great stock of older deteriorating hous- 
ing that is one of Washington's best assets. 

It would be my hope that the new moder- 
ate income and rehabilitation aids proposed 
in the new housing bill would greatly assist 
Washington, as well as other cities, to meet 
this area of need. This is particularly im- 
portant for Washington in view of the rapid 
expansion of its Negro population. For there 
can be no free choice of housing for any of 
these limited income families, white or Ne- 
gro, if there is no choice at all, except fur- 
ther overcrowding in substandard quarters. 

Another area of encouraging progress is 
in the field of metropolitan planning. We're 
at least beginning to move in the right di- 
rection there. 

The establishment of a Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority is an important 
step forward. It can open the way for meet- 
ing one of the most crucial and basic plan- 
ning requirements of the area. If its ac- 
complishments match its broad charter, it 
can prove one of the most decisive factors 
in stabilizing the urban planning of the 
Washington metropolitan area for many 
years to come. 

The joint regional plan projected to the 
year 2000 that has just been announced is 
another encouraging evidence of unified 
thinking for the area as a whole. If this 
report can bring about adoption of basic 
long-range plans for the area that will be 
accepted as the basis for year-to-year devel- 
opments, it can resolve much of the diffi- 
culties of interarea and interjurisdictional 
planning. 

So in this year of 1961, we seem to find 
Washington and her neighboring areas 
more aware of the time and its problems, 
more understanding of their implications, 
and seeking to formulate comprehensive 
plans for meeting them. But we still find 
them inadequately equipped to translate 
plans into action, or to deal effectively with 
most of the immediate housing and urban 
problems on more than an emergency basis. 

The provisions of the proposed housing 
legislation can, I believe, be of real help to 
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Washington and other communities in bet- 
ter dealing with some of their most difficult 
housing problems. But such measures can 
count only where there is a coordinated 
authority and execution of the multiple 
phases involved in any broad urban renewal 
approach. 

It is not my intention to judge the merits 
of the recommendations made by the Wash- 
ington Housing Association or others to pro- 
mote more effective administration of urban 
renewal in the District. But it is my hope 
that the District government will find ways 
to broaden and strengthen the administra- 
tion of its total urban renewal effort. We 
will certainly want to help in any way we 
can. 

One thing seems to me to be evident about 
Washington’s future. It is no longer a city 
unto itself. Behind the facades and monu- 
ments and public buildings of its national 
prestige lies a metropolitan community of 
2 million people—and last weekend’s plan- 
ning report says this will grow to 5 million 
in the next 40 years. 

Washington is not just the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—or just a government city. It is the 
hub of the 10th largest metropolitan area 
in the country. This is an area where all 
kinds of people live, rear their families, work, 
develop their talents and interests—just as 
they do in any other urban area. 

Washington is not only the site of the 
core of Government where many of the 
residents work. It is also the terminal and 
supply center for the economy of the whole 
section. It is the center for the recreational, 
educational, and major cultural opportuni- 
ties that every virile urban area must main- 
tain. It is the focal point for the character 
and cultural growth of a great American 
community. 

For Washington to fulfill its metropolitan 
function fully, I feel we should dispense with 
some of the Washington folklore that has 
sometimes obscured its mission and even 
discouraged its best efforts. 

I have already pointed out one of these— 
that Washington is not just a Federal city. 
It is also an important local community, on 
which a great population depends for its 
way of life. 

Another bit of folklore that ought to be 
buried is the notion that nobody really 
lives in Washington—that everyone is just 
camping out. It’s true that a lot of Wash- 
ingtonians keep their voting residences else- 
where to maintain their franchise—but that 
doesn’t mean that they have any intention 
of going back home. 

As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
hardest places to get people to leave I ever 
saw. Most of the Republicans that went 
out of office early this year are still around— 
and expect to stay. Most of the Democrats 
that they replaced 8 years ago are still 
here—and doing even better. 

A third piece of folklore that needs to be 
cut down to size is the idea that the Wash- 
ington citizen, because he is voteless, is also 
helpless to do anything about his own com- 
munity. Certainly if this citizen could speak 
at the ballot box about the governmental 
decisions affecting his welfare, he could be 
more effective. It’s ironic that everyone in 
the country is represented on Washington's 
“city council” except the people who live 
here. And it may be that the right to vote 
for President will now add some strength 
to the local citizen’s voice. 

But this doesn’t mean that the citizen is 
helpless. As in any other community, or- 
ganized citizen strength on local issues is a 
powerful force affecting the actions of offi- 
cials, agencies, and the Congress itself. You 
don't have to have a ballot box to raise 
hell. In fact, that’s the way our English 
forebears got the ballot in the first place. 

I’m sure you’ve seen plenty of good things 
stopped by organized special interests. Well, 
a lot of good things can be started and 
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kept going by organized public opinion. The 
Washington Housing Association is one of 
the. organizations that is providing the 
Washington citizen with the kind of voice 
and influence that many of them seem to 
think they are denied. 

Washington, for all of its peculiarities, is 
in most respects like any other American 
community—if it wants to act that way. If 
is a city of people who want to live here, 
whose lives and prospects are tied to the 
actions and policies of their local govern- 
ments. It is part of a growing urban com- 
plex which it serves as the economic and 
cultural core. 

But I believe you asked me a question a 
while ago about what kind of city I think 
Washington should be. Maybe I'd better 
answer it. 

The kind of city I would like Washington 
to be in the next generation would be a city 
that would express the desires and the cre- 
ative will of all the people who live in it. 

It would be a city of variety and character, 
in which people would dare to be different 
and to be themselves. 

It would be a city of composite character, 
with many kinds of neighborhoods, each with 
its own individuality. 

It would be a city that would offer repose 
to the citizen even in its busiest centers— 
and that would produce beauty and person- 
ality even in its humblest sections. 

It would be a city that would benefit from 
the national institutions on its doorstep— 
but would not consider them a substitute for 
the community's own institutions, created 
by the people themselves. 

It would be a city of many income levels, 
classes, and color and nationality groups, 
each with full access to the cultural and 
educational advantages to the community, 
and its economic opportunities. 

It would be a city that would reflect the 
free way of life enshrined in the Govern- 
ment institutions and memorials among 
which the city is set. 

This, since you asked me, is the kind of 
city that I think Washington should be. Not 
just the Nation’s Capital, but also an organic 
creative community of many kinds of Amer- 
icans in its own right. 

And this is the kind of city I think it 
can be if we want to make it so. 

That’s my answer. Thanks for asking me 
about it. 





Birthday Measurements—(Proverbs 
28: 1-5) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include a sermon delivered from 
the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, Tenn., on July 2, 
1961, by the pastor of that church, Dr. 
Walter R. Courtenay, one of the Nation’s 
outstanding Presbyterian ministers. 


The sermon follows: 
BIRTHDAY MEASUREMENTS 


In the cottage in Michigan where we have 
spent our Augusts for many years, you will 
find certain marks on the walls made by a 
family that occupied the same cottage dur- 
ing the months of June and July. Each 
summer they marked the level of growth of 
their four children. As we inhabited that 
dwelling summer after summer, we could see 
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how much gain Jane had made and how 
much Joe had grown in the interim 12 
months. 

I presume that it is well to gage the 
growth of children by a yardstick, but the 
years have taught me that you cannot so 
measure adults. When you measure adults, 
you need not only the yardstick, but weight 

ies, a tape line, and a contour map. It 
es all of them to get the job done. 

If this is the way we measure children, 
and this is the way we measure adults, then 
how shall we measure a nation? By its size, 
natural resources, arable land, water supply, 
population, productivity, literacy, social 
structure, stability of home life, government, 
moral fiber, its sense of destiny, its service 
to the world? 

When we measure our Nation by these 
measurements, we find grounds for reassur- 
ance. We are large in. size. Our natural 
resources may not be adequate, but they are 
ample. Most of our land is arable. Our wa- 
ter supply is shrinking, but still generous. 
Our population is large. Our agriculture 
is the envy of the world, and a headache to 
the Federal Government. Industrially, we 
are the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth. Even Mr. Kennedy now admits that 
the Russians will never surpass us. I some- 
times wonder if we are really a nation of 
dedicated workers. Pride of product seems 
to belong in our generation to salesmen 
rather than to the workers who produce the 
products. Yet, in war time under the stress 
and strain and pressures of need, no nation 
can produce as we produce. Educationally, 
we are determined to educate everyone, even 
those who love illiteracy. In the realm of 
social structure, stability of home life, jus- 
tice of government and moral fiber, what 
shall we say? How would you grade our 
Nation in these realms? On the question 
of destiny and a’sense of perspective and 
vision for the future, how would you meas- 
ure the United States of America? 

Mr. Khrushchev says that we are on the 
way out, that we are like a tired runner 
using rubber legs, that the wheel of history 
is turning carrying us down to oblivion and 
raising Soviet Russia and world communism 
to the heights of success. Many Americans 
accept this vision as true. They say that 
nations cannot live and prosper forever. 
Nations live and nations die just as people 
do. My reaction is that nations rise and fall 
on the baSis of three elements: character, 
what the people are; productivity, what the 
people do; and vision, what the people plan 
to make of the future. Nations do not fall 
because of age. They fall because they live 
on history made rather than on history to be 
made. Invariably, they achieve a conclusion 
complex, and live with a sense of mission 
already accomplished. They try to live on 
their prestige, things already done. Conse- 
quently, they live more and more for pleas- 
ures and less and less for serious work and 
serious purpose. They lose their faith in 
authority and in the value of both personal 
and social discipline. They lose their re- 
spect for law and order, the stability of 
homes, the moral fiber of individuals and 
groups. They become socially stratified and 
inflexible. Politicians become enamored of 
the masses and the ability of the masses to 
restore a man to high office. 

America is now in the position of fighting 
a great battle for the minds of men and 
losing it all over the world. I talked this 
week with a man just out of Cuba. He said 
that he, along with all the rest of the people 
in Cuba, are confused by the issues between 
the East and the West, the United States, for 
example, and Soviet Russia. He says that 
the invasion attempt was stupidity, that no 
man should have dreamed that the common 
people of Cuba would have risen to support 
an invasion. For, he said, Cuba today is in 
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the hands of the illiterate and the uncul- 
tured. Their response to Cuban questions 
and world questions is an emotional response 
that has no rationale. Concerning the mat- 
ter of tractor exchange, he said that every- 
one in Cuba from the very beginning under- 
stood Fidel to mean bulldozers. What we 
offered were field row crop tractors. We say 
that we have called the -whole thing off 
because Fidel did not keep his word, but 
Pidel and the Cuban people are saying the 
agreement failed because we offered them 
field tractors when they asked for bulldozers. 

The other thing he said was that it is 
amazing to the people in Cuba how often the 
people of the United States help keep Fidel 
Castro in Office. He said, “Look at your morn- 
ing paper. There bold headlines speak of an- 
other Cuban army being trained in Florida 
for the invasion of Cuba. All Fidel has to do 
is to take that newspaper on TV and show it 
to the Cuban people and say to them, ‘I told 
you so. This is what the imperialists in the 
United States plan to do to us.’” “So,” my 
friend continued, ‘‘unless Americans become 
as clever as the Russians in handling propa- 
ganda and in appealing to the minds of the 
masses, America must lose in this battle for 
the minds of men.” 

Not enough of us, it seems to me, realize 
that this is the age of the nameless ones, 
the unrecognized, the unrecorded, the un- 
washed. We may not like it but this is the 
situation across the entire earth at this 
time. The rise of the unrecognized and un- 
recorded, the underprivileged, the exploited 
and the unwashed had to come. We, of all 
the people in the world, ought to understand 
this because we were the ones that inaugu- 
rated this business of colonial revolution. 
No colony had ever rebelled against the 
mother land until we did. We rebelled not 
because we were mistreatéd. After all, tea 
sold in England for sixpence a pound and sold 
for half that price in the American colonies. 
We were better off in most regards than the 
people in the homeland of England. No, we 
decided we wanted to be free. Having so 
decided, we then found reasons for protest 
and revolt. The yearnings of our forefathers 
are now the yearnings of people all over the 
world. 

What did they want? And what do people 
want today? Selfgovernment, a better way 
of life and more participation in the fruits 
of modern industrial civilization. And last- 
ly, a place in the world, to be a nation, to 
have being, and to have a sense of destiny. 
This is what we wanted. For this we re- 
volted and fought. Of all the people in the 
world, we ought to understand the ambitions 
of the masses of the earth better than any 
other people. Of course, there is a great 
deal of difference between the revolt of our 
forefathers and the revolts today. The re- 
volt of the American colonists was deter- 
mined within the colonies. It was of their 
making, homemade. The revolts of the world 
today are made in Russia by Russians for 
Russians, but sold in the markets of the 
world bearing the trademarks, “Made in 
Laos,” “Made in Cuba,” “Made in China,” 
“Made in Korea,” “Made in Czechoslovakia.” 

There was a time when we were the hope 
of the world. We were new. We were small. 
We had spunk. We had big ideas. We took 
the nameless, unrecognized people of our re- 
public and formed them into an army that 
fought and won. When the war was over 
we gave them more than medals and pen- 
sions. We gave them names. We gave them 
land. We gave them votes. We wrote a Con- 
stitution that will never be surpassed in the 
annals of human history. The whole world 
looked toward the United States of America 
with hope. Immigrants flowed through our 
ports to add the energies of their bodies, 
minds, and souls to the great future that we 
recognized. 
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Times have changed. Our newness has 
gone the way of all newness. We are no 
longer small; we are a giant. Our ideas are 
no longer fresh-and new. We do not have 
the spunk we once had. This generation 
would not think of writing a Monroe Doc- 
trine, let alone implementing it with mili- 
tary force. The nameless ones current in 
our society are the recipients of police at- 
tention, U.G.F. and Big Brothers but are 
ghetto-ized, resented and swept under the 
social rug. The masses of the world are 
remembering that too often America has 
been against them. In Cuba, in Latin 
America, and all over the world our power 
has too often been on the side of big busi- 
ness and Big Governments in old and un- 
developed lands and against the little man 
who reaped small profit from our great suc- 
cesses. We have done little for the forgotten 
of the earth who needed us most. 

It is not at all strange that our Consti- 
tution becomes more and more the citadel, 
the place of protection for the middle and 
upper Classes, for the status quo rather than 
for the all. It is not strange that the masses 
of the world are now looking to the East 
rather than toward the West for hope, self- 
determination, and a place in the world. 
The world looking at us today sees in us 
the marks of Cain: bigness, power, wealth 
and selfishness. We are amazed that the 
world does not love us. We forget that the 
world has never loved big, powerful, in- 
fluential nations. Why should they love us? 
Our assets, the things we have, the things 
we have achieved are now a liability in our 
battle for the minds of men. Our very size, 
productivity and wealth make the world lis- 
ten when Soviet Russia points a finger to- 
ward us and says, “Behold, the imperialists 
and the capitalists.” When we condemn 
and criticize Russia, who cheers? Who is 
there to cheer? But when Russia and her 
satellites denounce us, the masses of the 
whole ‘world shout “Amen.” The Ugly 
Americans have left their dirty shirts and 
their dirty fingerprints all over the world. 
The fumbling Americans who represented us 
in high places have been both clumsy and 
stupid. We have spent $86 billion in foreign 
aid, and it has not bought us a single ad- 
vantage or a single friend anywhere in the 
world. The money should have been spent, 
but it should have beén spent with more in- 
telligence and with a vaster vision of the 
need of American prestige to guide the free 
nations of the world and to sway neutral na- 
tions to our side. If this money had been 
wisely spent, there would be no question of 
the verdict brought-in concerning the free 
West and the Communist East. 

I agree with the President. We do need 
a New Frontier. Unfortunately, we are 
not going to get one. We are not going to 
get one because the frontiers were estab- 
lished at Yalta, and they are the frontiers 
with which we must deal both today and 
tomorrow. Unfortunately, we were the ones 
that set the frontiers in Europe. We were 
the ones that permitted the problem of Ber- 
lin to exist. We created the frontier in 
China, Korea and Cuba. These are the 
frontiers, the only frontiers, open to us as 
we face our future. Only two things can 
change these frontiers, either time and war, 
or time or war. If we can prevent war long 
enough, perhaps there will be disintegration 
on the other side; and perhaps new nations 
now sliding under the power of the Soviet 
propaganda machine will seek a wiser path 
to follow and thus be restored to normalcy. 

There has never been a time when the 
words of Kipling were more truly true than 


now, 
“East is east 


And west is west, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 
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There is no meeting place today. 

Three great things we need: First, a na- 
tional and a world goal for all our people, 
something more than the expediences of the 
hour, some great vision of what America 
ought to become and what America can ac- 
complish in the free world. The world 
needs a new symbol, a star above the Red 
star. The world is not going to look toward 
us with hope or follow our leadership until 
we are stronger in our actions on a world 
stage. One thing I have always admired 
about the British is that when they make 
up their minds to go in, they goin. They 
may be wrong but they accomplish their 
purpose. The world for better or for worse 
respects a nation that so acts. It has no re- 
spect for a nation that continually calls for 
conversation in foreign ports but not actions 
that bespeak courage, determination, and a 
goal to be achieved. 

Our second great need is moral fiber born 
of faith in God. Constitutional government 
rests on faith in God and in moral conduct. 
Communism can operate without these. 
Constitutional democracy cannot. Unless 
something happens for the restoration of the 
moral fiber of the United States of America, 
it will not make much difference what hap- 
pens in the future. 

Our third great need is courageous firm- 
ness where justice and peace are in jeopardy. 
We must not fear war. We must fear only 
three things: Stupidity, cupidity, and care- 
lessness. If we are going to withhold our 
best intelligence and our firmest courage be- 
cause we are afraid that something may hap- 
pen to get us into a little or a larger war, 
we are lost before we act. I say that we 
must ignore such a fear and do what is 
right and best and live with the conse- 
quences, whatever they may be. 

As we face our 185th birthday, here are the 
things we prize: Our size, our history, our 
productivity, our vast population, our com- 
forts, our pleasures, our ease, our license, our 
liberty. Here are the things we ignore: Our 
responsibilities to God, to our families, to 
our communities, to all people under our 
Government, to government on all levels that 
we may always be a people of law and order 
rather than a people of lawlessness and dis- 
order, and thus become a Nation capable of 
leading the world toward peace. 

Now let us turn in conclusion to the Scrip- 
ture that I read to you, for the writer spoke 
for all ages and for today. “The wicked flee 
when no one pursueth, but the righteous are 
as bold as lions.” Why are we running? 
Again, “When a land transgresses, it has 
many rulers.” It begins to lose its form and 
unity, and little splinter groups come into 
existence, and the large loyalty to the nation 
is dissipated in little groups. But when the 
leadership is in the hands of people of 
knowledge and understanding, then we get 
stability. “When wicked men oppress the 
poor, they are like beating rains that wash 
everything away.” “Those who forsake God’s 
law praise the wicked,” and may I add, the 
lazy, the scroungers, the panhandlers, even 
when they have college degrees and buy their 
clothes at Brooks Bros. “Those who keep 
God’s laws must strive against such leaders.” 
“Evil men do not understand justice, but 
God's people do.” Ah, but do they, really? 

The Lord said, “If you continue in my 
word—you will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free.” But if as a na- 
tion we do not know His word, how shall we 
know the truth? If we know neither His 
word nor the truth the word contains, how 
can we become or remain free? 


As we face another national birthday, how 
do you measure America, and what are you 
going to do to improve the measurements of 
this Nation, this last bright hope free men 
have in this changing, chaotic word? 
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Congressman Lane Supports Veterans 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on July 11, 1961, in support 





-of several of my bills to benefit veterans: 


STATEMENT Or HON. THOMAS J. LANE, OF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, IN SUPPORT OF HIS BILLs, H.R. 
697, 698, 701, 702, 703, 712, AND 3889, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION 
AND PENSIONS, House COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS’ AFFAIRS, JULY 11, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in view of the range and complexity 
of the bills that you study in such a con- 
scientious manner, I shall briefly outline the 
several bills that I have introduced. 

The first is H.R. 697: “To liberalize the 
pension programs for disabled veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict.” Although it provides for a modest 
increase in the rates to compensate for the 
increase in the cost of living, the principal 
feature is the exclusion of other sources of 
income that are presently reported in de- 
termining annual income. By the liberaliza- 
tion proposed, the Administrator shall not 
consider: payments of 6 months’ death 
gratuity; payments under policies of US. 
Government life insurance or national serv- 
ice life insurance, and payments of service- 
men’s indemnity; payments to an individual 
under public or private retirement, annuity, 
endowment, or similar plans or programs; 
amounts equal to amounts paid to a widow 
or child of a deceased veteran for his just 
debts, the expenses of his last illness, ex- 
penses of his burial to the extent such ex- 
penses are not reimbursed under chapter 23 
of this title, and proceeds of fire insurance 
policies. 

These exclusions from reportable income, 
which are not income in the sense of wages 
or salary, will make it possible for more vet- 
erans who are in need of a pension under 
today’s standard of living, to qualify for a 
pension. 

H.R. 698: “To exclude commercial life in- 
surance payments, not in excess of $10,000, 
in the consideration of annual income for 
pension purposes” is concerned with the ex- 
clusion of but one type of income, which is 
traditionally regarded as but a small and 
nonrecurring nest egg for the survivors of 
the deceased. Again, the purpose is to liber- 
alize the present low ceiling on incomes 
that denies pensions to otherwise qualified 
veterans or their widows. 

H.R. 701: “To authorize gratuitous bene- 
fits for a remarried widow of a veteran upon 
termination of her remarriage” will reopen 
the door to eligibility for benefits if her sub- 
sequent remarriage or remarriages has or 
have been dissolved either by death or by 
divorce without fault on her part. 

I have always believed that the present law 
which terminates the benefits of a veteran’s 
widow upon her remarriage, makes no allow- 
ance for future developments that leave her 
alone and with no support. If her subse- 
quent marriages are dissolved, she finds her- 
self in her original status as the widow of a 
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deceased veteran, and in all fairness her en- 
titlement should be restored. 

H.R. 103: “To provide that veterans suffer- 
ing from active pulmonary tuberculosis shall 
be deemed to be permanently and totally dis- 
abled for pension purposes while hospital- 
ized,” will eliminate the delay in determin- 
ing eligibility and will confirm the condition 
as a total disability as long as the veteran is 
hospitalized by this serious disease. 

There is a differentiation between this ill- 
ness and others that require relatively short 
periods of treatment in a hospital. As the 
treatment for active pulmonary tuberculosis 
takes a longer time, and the veteran often 
suffers relapses which require him to return 
to the hospital again and again, he should be 
considered totally disabled—as in fact he 
is—during periods of hospitalization. He 
should be entitled to the full pension for 
such periods. : 

H.R. 712: “To provide that veterans age 
65 shall be deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled for pension purposes” rec- 
ognizes that a veteran, upon reaching that 
age, is generally suffering from some ail- 
ment, that handicaps his ability to earn a 
living. The Social Security Act has estab- 
lished this precedent. At the age of 65, a 
person with enough quarters of covered em- 
ployment, can retire under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with full benefits. 

The same standard should apply to veter- 
ans applying for a pension at 65. Proof of 
age and honorable service, without support- 
ing medical affidavits, would be consistent 
with the eligibility requirements that have 
become a pattern in the long and develop- 
ing history of legislation dealing with pen- 
sions for veterans. 

Instead of speaking on these bilis indi- 
vidually and therefore taking up too much 
of the committee’s time, I thought it best 
to condense my remarks on all into one 
statement. 

Aware of your committee’s thorough and 
reasonable consideration of all bills that 
concern our veterans, I rely upon your good 
judgment to do what is best on the proposals 
I have brought to your attention. 





Closer Cooperation Between the Post 
Office Department and Bulk Mailers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Frederick C. Be- 
len, Assistant Postmaster General, Bu- 
reau of Operations, has brought a fresh 
new approach to one of the oldest agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

The Post Office Department has been 
plagued these many years by a chronic 
situation that is like a mighty wave with 
the undulating regularity of a giant sea 
swell. This is the heavy mail which in- 
undates post offices in the late afternoon, 
when the bulk mailers make their de- 
posits, . 

The Post Office Department has been 
forced to increase its working force dur- 
ing this period in order to meet the im- 
pact of the big mailings. Since joining 
the staff of Postmaster General J. Ed- 
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ward Day, Mr. Belen drawing on his long 
experience and wealth of knowledge 
about postal operations has developed a 
plan. He has instituted a drive to en- 
courage big mailers to stagger their de- 
posits of letters, circulars, and so forth. 

By doing this, the respective post of- 
fices will be able to more effectively 
handle the load and will be able to do so 
at a substantial savings in overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the REcorD an 
address by Mr. Belen before the Sixth 
Annual Circulation Seminar for Business 
Publications, given in Chicago on June 7, 
1961. This address clearly outlines the 
new program and demonstrates what can 
be done with just a little cooperation by 
all parties concerned: 

CLOSER COOPERATION BETWEEN THE POST 

Orrice DEPARTMENT AND BULK MAILERS 


(Address by Frederick C. Belen, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Operations, 
Post Office Department Sixth Annual Cir- 
culation Seminar for Business Publica- 
tions, Chicago, Ill., June 7, 1961) 


Fourteen hundred years ago the prophet, 
Mahomet, stood in awe before the lofty hills 
surrounding his Arabian desert home, and as 
a test of his new found power he called to 
the loftiest peak to come to him. When the 
hill stood still he said: 

“If the hill will not come a Mahomét, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.” 

Now, centuries later, your Post Office De- 
partment is daily overwhelmed by a 5 p.m. 
mountain of mail. We too must go to the 
source—you, the mailers. 

In your hands rests the power to remove 
the mountain. You can do this by coopera- 
tive mailing. It is my purpose to tell you 
how you may so handle your mailings as 
to improve both your mail service and your 
business operation. 

The working day for most business em- 
Pployees who create mail ends about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The working day for the 
post Office employees who take over the mail 
each day begins about 5 o’clock and con- 
tinues during the night, until the mail is 
either dispatched out of town or distrib- 
uted for local delivery. 

Nearly 80 percent of the total daily mail 
volume is deposited after 5 pm. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of this mail is origi- 
nated by business mailers and the producers 
of large volume mailings, and it is largely 
first-class mail. 

This mailer-post office relationship shows 
that the post office is a very important arm 
of your business. It is the second processing 
station in your assembly line. The post 
Office part of your assembly line is main- 
tained by your Government to provide the 
mail transportation and delivery services you 
need. It is financed by the money you pay 
as postage and taxes. It is your responsi- 
bility, and unquestionably in your best in- 
terests, to see that your mail is processed 
all along your assembly line in the most 
efficient and economical way possible. 


The practice of delivering the total daily 
output of mail to the post office at the end 
of the working day seems to have developed 
gradually and naturally through the years. 
It was easy for mailers to gather all their 
mail together at the end of the working day 
and turn it over to the post office. The post 
office felt obligated to take the mail whenever 
it was presented. The system became en- 
trenched and the growing volume of mail has 
increased steadily until it has seriously 
strained the post office facilities. 

Approximately 65 billion pieces of mail 
are now being handled annually by the Post 
Office. We all talk about billions, but can 
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you visualize a billion? A billion is. just 
about the number of minutes in the Chris- 
tian era. If we were to load 65 billion pieces 
of mail in railroad cars, we would have a 
continuous train stretching from Boston to 
San Francisco. Of this fantastic total, 34 
billion pieces are mailed at the first-class 
postage rates. It is estimated that by 1970 
the annual volume of first-class mail will 
increase to 47 billion pieces, and the total 
annual volume of all mail will increase to 
90 billion pieces. This means that the 
mailer-post office relationship which just 
developed naturally has become outmoded 
and that our assembly line must be brought 
up to date. 

Modern business assembly lines provide 
for the even flow of each individual unit 
being produced from each processing point 
to the next one. For example, when the 
mechanism of a postage meter has been 
assembled, it is passed along to the next 
point so that the outer cover may be at- 
tached. The facilities of the entire line 
can be used at the same time. 

It would not be economical to assemble 
the mechanisms all day and then hire em- 
ployees to come in at night to attach the 
covers. Yet that is exactly what you are 
doing with your postal system. 

The present outmoded mailer-post office 
system fails.to utilize the post office facili- 
ties during the daytime working day while 
the mailer is creating mail. Early in the day 
there is plenty of dock space at the post 
office so that there are not long delays in 
unloading your mail. The conveyors, can- 
celing machines, and sorting cases are avail- 
able early in the day for the prompt proces- 
sing and dispatching of your mail. After 5 
o’clock these facilities are so crowded that 
your mail must take its turn. 

Unfortunately, its turn may not come un- 
til after it has missed the dispatch you in- 
tended to make. 

All larger post offices have several daily 
dispatches for all parts of the country. 
Some of the dispatches are scheduled dur- 
ing the early part of the day—before 5 p.m. 

It is both a commonsense and a dollars 
and cents matter for mailers to use the post 
office arm of their business operation in the 
way which will best serve their own interests. 
Many local post offices have appealed to 
mailers with such slogans as “Break the 
5 o’clock habit,” Mail early in the day—it’s, 
the better way,” and “Mail early and often.” 
Many mailers have responded to these ap- 
peals and have shown a willingness to co- 
operate. But in spite of this response and 
willingness to cooperate 80 percent of the 
mail is still being deposited after 5 o'clock. 
Obviously, much more effective action, get- 
ting at the heart of the late mailing prob- 
lem, is necessary. 

We do greatly appreciate what you have 
already done. But now we are proposing 
to you that you look upon the post office as 
an important integral part of your own oper- 
ations, and to take the necessary action to 
utilize it effectively just as you act to get 
the most out of your other equipment and 
facilities. 

Most of your mail can be divided into 
urgent and nonurgent or personal and non- 
personal categories. Examples of nonurgent, 
nonpersonal mail are bank statements, util- 
ity bills, insurance premium notices, sub- 
scription solicitations, retail store bills, club 
notices to members, charity appeals, and oth- 
er advertisements and solicitations. This 
kind of mail can be scheduled to arrive at the 
post office during the morning hours between 
8:00 am. and noon. If you cannot mail it 
before noon, please hold it until the next 
day. Do this for the sake of better service to 
yourself and others. Don’t mail your letters 
that have a time value, then cover them up 
with an armful of notices about next month’s 
benefit performance. 
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Give your letters mailing preference ac- 
cording to their importance. We cannot and 
will not make this distinction. You alone 
know the character of your mail, and you 
alone can further speed its delivery by co- 
operative mailing. 

Schedule your mailing like you were proc- 
essing it yourself. You are paying the bill. 

You pay for mail storage space adequate 
for a peak caused by an unbalanced mailing 
schedule. 

Your postage bill and your tax dollars pay 
for the millions of hours of less skilled tem- 
porary help that must be thrown in at the 
close of the day to move an avalanche of 
evening mail. 

You too are paying for mechanization. 
But the key to mechanization is a sustained 
use of mechanical equipment. How can you 
have this when 80 percent of the daily work- 
load falls after 5 p.m.? 

We invite you to visit your post offices 
in order that you can familiarize yourselves 
with your mailing operations.  Arrange- 
ments have been made for you to-visit the 
Chicago post office tonight. Confer with 
your postmaster or his senior administra- 
tive assistant and work out a schedule for 
depositing your mail which will enable you 
to receive the best service at the least cost 
to the post office arm of your operations. 
The Post Office Department has already des- 
ignated the top administrative assistant to 
all postmasters as liaison official with our 
mailers. Talk to him about the best time to 
mail. 

We ask you to appraise the entire mail 
handling operations in the same practical 
way that you do the rest of your operations 
for it is step No. 2 in your business assembly 
line. Determine how to keep your mail 
flowing from its preparation in your office 
or plant to the addressee. It is vital to the 
success of your business to do this. Postal 
employees are working in post offices only 
for the purpose of servicing your mail. 
There is no other justification for the exist- 
ence of their jobs. Your postal employees 
will perform their duties, and use the postal 
equipment and facilities which are paid for 
by you, in an efficient and economical man- 
ner if you fit them into a properly planned 
operation. 

But if you use the post office as a place 
where you can deposit your mail and 
abandon any further responsibility for it, 
your own interests will suffer just as they 
would if you maintained such a blind alley 
operation in your own office or plant. 

There are some specific mail-handling 
operations which can be worked out co- 
operatively between the mailers and the 
post offices. For example, the address lists 
used by many of the mailers of large quan- 
tities of business mail, magazines, news- 
papers, advertising material, and articles of 
merchandise, can be arranged and controlled 
by electronic machines in such sequence 
that the mail can be tied in bundles for 
city delivery zones and other delivery units. 
It may even be tied in bundles for carrier 
routes with the copies in each bundle 
arranged in street-number sequence. Once 
these lists are arranged for the separations 
needed, it is more economical for the mailer 
to prepare the bundles before mailing than 
for the post office to assemble the bundles 
after mailing. You are paying the bill, so 
why not select the economical way. 

Now, mailers are required to separate their 
mailings by cities. But in recent years 
central cities have expanded over vast areas, 
absorbing many formerly independent towns 
and villages. The result is a confusing dupli- 
cation of street names and numbers. 

Something more than a street address is 
needed just for the purpose of finding people 
in these new metropolitan areas. That is 
why 107 of our large cities are divided into 
geographical delivery zones with each zone 
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having an identifying number to be included 
in the mail address. 

The potential post office savings in man- 
hours are large when mailers separate their 
mail to zones and other delivery units. For 
example, during a 120-week period, the 107 
zoned cities received 4.5 billion incoming 
pieces of second-class and bulk third-class 
mail preseparated to delivery zones. This 
separation made in post offices would have re- 
quired 2.7 million manhours or the equiva- 
lent of 540 regular employees working 2.3 
years. These cost savings are reflected in 
our cost allocations to magazines and to the 
other separate categories of second-class 
armas 

Second-@ass mailers are bundling by zones 
oniy about 34 percent of their volume, and 
third-class bulk rate mailers are bundling 
by zones only about 23 percent of their 
volume. Obviously this volume is not pro- 
ducing the savings which would accrue if 
bundling by zones and other delivery units 
was adopted as a modern, standard, separa- 
tion requirement to replace the old less 
effective bundling by cities. We earnestly 
ask your cooperation in bundling this mail 
by zone when possible to do so. 

The Post Office is receiving excellent co- 
operation from mailers in sorting and bun- 
dling their daily mail into “Local” and 
“Out-of-Town” packages before mailing it. 
When mail separated this way is received 
in post offices, one complete handling by 
postal employees is eliminated. This results 
in earlier delivery of the mail to the address- 
ees. We hope all of you are cooperating in 
this program. We know many of you are. 
_ The simple matter of addressing your mail 
in a legible manner is of vital importance. 
If postal employees cannot read the ad- 
dresses, they cannot deliver the mail. We 
have received complaints from postmasters 
that some of the numbers formed by elec- 
tronic addressing equipment cannot be read. 
There are also complaints that address 
labels fall off before the mail is received at 
the delivering office. Your addressing oper- 
ations should be checked regularly to assure 
that your mail is being addressed in such a 
manner that it can be delivered to the ad- 
dressees, 

I know you are interested in new postal 
regulations which affect your mailings. Per- 
haps the most important new regulations 
are those dealing with sizes and shapes of 
mailing pieces. 

The numerous shapes and sizes of today’s 
letter-type mail are a major stumbling block 
to mechanization. It is not practicable to 
develop machines to handle a large portion 
of today’s great variety of this type mail 
because such machines would be too com- 
plicated and too costly. It is even difficult 
and costly to handle some of the odd mail 
pieces manually. 

Last. year the Post Office puDlished pro- 
posed regulations which would eliminate the 
most basic physical characteristics serving 
to prevent the mechanization of mail han- 
dling and efficient handling manually, of 
first- and third-class envelopes and cards. 
The regulations as adopted will become ef- 
fective January 1, 1963. They will provide 
for a minimum size of 3 inches by 44 inches 
for envelopes, cards, and self-mailers. Small- 
er pieces will not be accepted for mailing. 
It is recommended that all four edges of each 
mailing piece be sealed or secured so that 
they may be handled by machines. 

The Post Office Department, headed by 
Postmaster General Day and Deputy Post- 
master General Brawley, is bending every ef- 
fort to search for ways and means to move 
mail more efficiently and to eliminate errors 
that may result in delays... We want to give 
you a truly better postal service, but we are 
hampered to a large extent in our thinking 
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and. planning by the tremendous postal defi- 
cit with which we are faced. 

This year there will be a gap between our 
revenues and expenditures of $900 million. 
No public service factor of any dimensions 
can be the cause of ‘such a deficit. This 
yearly deficit has mounted to such propor- 
tions that it is sufficient to put a man on 
the moon; for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency tells us this can be accom- 
plished at a cost of half a billion -dollars. 

This deficit will not solve itself. Efficiency 
in operation and the things that we are talk- 
ing about here—scheduling of mail, sorting, 
etc.—can do well if they meet present rising 
costs and contain the deficit within its pres- 
ent margins.. 

There is only one way to get the Post Of- 
fice Department back to a reasonable bal- 
ance—that is to approve the postal rate in- 
crease bill presently pending before the Con- 
gress. Once that is accomplished, everyone 
will bend more and more efforts to keeping 
the situation in hand. 

Presently, the size of the postal deficit has 
a real impact on our employee morale. There 
are those who impute into this deficit in- 
efficiency, carelessness, neglect. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The Post Office Department is by far more 
efficient today overall and per individual 
than it ever was in 1945 when it had $165 
million surplus. 

Our productivity in 1945 was 78,282 pieces 
of mail per employeé and now is running 
115,058 pieces per employee. The produc- 
tivity per employee has increased over 40 
percent since 1945. 

The program I have outlined to you is ohe 
on which we must work together, if it is to 
succeed. But if you will cooperate_in this 
program, I pledge to you that we can give you 
better mail handling, cut spiraling costs, and 
make your postal service an increased asset 
to the business of our Nation. 





Congressman Lane Appears Before Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in Support of 
World War I Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on July 11, 1961, in support 
of H.R. 3745 providing a pension for vet- 
erans of World War I: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the average age of World War I 
veterans is beyond the 65-year mark that 
generally qualifies a person for retirement 
due to age. 

More than 42% years after the armistice 
of November 11, 1918, these veterans petition 


the Congress for a pension based on their. 


service. The income limitations specified in 
H.R. 3745 are consistent with the provisions 
of pension legislation now in effect. What 
we seek is a broader coverage, and at a 
higher rate that bears some relation to the 
minimum cost of living. 

Under its provisions, a veteran of World 
War I who is married and has dependents, 
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would receive a pension of $1,228.56 per 
year. Even if he did have an income that 
reached the ceiling of $3,600—and most of 
them do not—his pension plus income would 
be slightly more than $4,300.. This total 
is considerably less than the minimum re- 
quired to support an aging veteran and his 
wife. 

I reiterate the fact that most veterans, 
even with the proposed pension, would not 
have a total income anywhere near the 
situation I have described. 

There was no GI bill of rights for those 
who served in World War I. It is impossible, 
of course, to enact retroactive legislation 
whereby the Nation would accord to them 
the same benefits enjoyed by the veterans 
of World War II, and Korea. 

But it is possible to make up, in part, for 
this deficit, through the medium of HR. 
3745,. to provide a pension based on age, 
and honorable service. 

When a veteran reaches the age of 65, the 
reasonable presumption is that his health 
is not as good as it was at 40, 50, or 60. 
Furthermore, he labors under a very real, 
economic disability in holding the job he 
has, and more so if he loses his job through 
a reduction in force and has to seek other 
employment. 

Many of their best earning years were can- 
celed out by the long depression of the 
1930’s. Those who were steadily émployed, 
did not receive wages that would permit 
them to build up savings sufficient to meet 
today’s high cost of living. What they did 
manage to put aside has depreciated from 
its original value, due to inflation. 

Social security benefits, averaging $74 per 
month, even when supplemented by old-age 
assistance provide an austerity standard of 
living. 

Medical costs alone, make a mockery of 
this security. The exorbitant prices charged 
for drugs that can be mass produced at a 
lower unit cost, is but one instance of the 
straightened economic circumstances in 
which too many World War I veterans find 
themselves in the “twilight of their lives.” 

The whole history of pension legislation 
for veterans—covering all the wars before 
1917—is a mandate for approval of H.R. 3745. 
In fact, pensions for the veterans of previ- 
ous wars have frequently been more liberal, 
both as to qualifying age, and benefits, than 
the bill now under consideration by this 
committee. 

It was less than 42 years after the end of 
the Civil War, that the act of February 6, 
1907 was passed. According to the new law, 
veterans having had'a minimum of 90 days’ 
service in the Civil War, who were honor- 
ably discharged, and who were at least 62 
years of age, were eligible for pensions. 

Pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, were provided for less than 
22 years after the end of that conflict. A 
minimum of 90 days’ service, an honorable 
discharge, and attainment of the age of 62, 
were required for eligibility. 

Most of the veterans of World War I, never 
sought special assistance from the Goverri- 
ment. More than half the total of those who 
served, have since passed away. - 

Of the survivors, more than 600,000 are 
not now receiving pensions, even though 
their average age is past 65, and their ability 
to earn a living commensurate with today’s 
needs, is gone. 

They have already lost 3 years of pen- 
sion benefits that were granted to the veter- 
ans of the Civil War, and the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, who became eligible 
at the age of 62. 

Because of this irretrievable loss, I re- 
spectfully urge this committee to report 
favorably without further delay, on HR. 
3745, the World War I Pension Act of 1961. 
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The 250th Anniversary, Town of 
Needham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Town of Needham, Mass., 
is now in its 250th year. During the 
past week this historic town in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. The 
pageantry and spectacular celebration 
events were most colorful. The patriot- 
ic spirit evident in all the events re- 
flected the finest ideals in the true 
American tradition. As the Congress- 
man representing the town of Needham 
in the U.S. House of Representatives I 
can truly say that my heart swelled with 
pride upon witnessing this fine display 
of patriotic fervor. 

The following is the official program 
and list of committee members: 

Town or NEEDHAM, 250TH ANNIVERSARY 

Credits: Chairman, Stanley R. Tippett; 
editors, Mrs. John F. Robinson, Mrs. James 
P. Winchester, Robert King, Richard Geist; 
cover design, Donald M. Sears; official seal, 
Williami J. Tedoldi; spectacle title, Arthur 
Dolan, John Zimmerman; historical refer- 
ences, Lester C. Huse. 

Two HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 


President and chairman, Sidney A. Di- 
mond; vice president, C. William Frykberg; 
treasurer, Cyril N. Angell; clerk, Mrs. Rich- 
ard M. Salamone; directors, Arthur H. God- 
frey, Kenneth W. Webb, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Leavitt, Mrs. Frank Dermody, George M. 
Pond, Thomas J. Crossman, Sidney Stewart, 
Manson H. Carter, John H. Bush, Asa M. 
Small. 

Headquarters division; C. William Fryk- 
berg, chairman. 

Fireworks division: Frederick Wise, chair- 
man. 

Insurance division: Richard Burnham, 
chairman. 

Operating capital: William Kaiser, chair- 
man. 

Publicity division: chairman, Charles Da- 
vis; Press Release Committee, George Green; 
Radio and TV Committee, John Day; 
Speakers Committee, Mrs. Frank Dermody, 
William Kaiser; Distributive Committee, 
chairman, Ruel Smith; Special Projects 
Committee, Mr. Horace W. Cowling. 

Revenue Division: Leslie H. Wicken, 
chairman; vice chairmen, Arthur E. Fair- 
banks, Willard H. Sharp, Frank W. Brett. 

Novelty Committee: Barkev J. Boole, chair- 
man. 

Ticket Committee: Julius Goldstein, 
chairman; William H. Patton, consultant. 

Program Committee: Stanley R. Tippett, 
ehairman; Mrs. John F. Robinson, Mrs. 
James P. Winchester, Mr. Richard Geist, Mrs. 
T. H. Donald, Mrs. Barbara M. Fields, Mr. 
David W. Stapleton, Jr., Mr. William R. 
Wurzburg. 

Spectacle Ticket Division: Theodore P. 
Bell, chairman. 

Audience Area Committee: Ruel Smith, 
chairman; Robert W. Page, J. Whitman. 

Concession Committee: Frank W. Brett, 
chairman. 

Ball Committee: Cochairmen, Mr. and 
Mrs. John V. Phelan, Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. 
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Harwood, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Bowers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Hamlin, Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Morse. 

Patrons tickets: Arthur H. Godfrey, chair- 
man. 

Advance sales: Mrs. Frank J. Dermody, 
chairman. 

Cashiers and gates: Ralph E. Lugton, 
chairman; Gordon Barr, Robert W. Challue, 
John W. Coppinger, Arthur L. Edlin, Charles 
B. Puller, George T. Galvin, Charles W. Her- 
sey, Arthur W. Marsh, Morris Matfis, Ray- 
mond W. McCabe, William E. McCabe, Ed- 
ward G. Newman, Lawrence E. Osborne, Jr., 
Gilman Pelletier, Joseph W. Pitts, Elbert J. 
Roy, Wendell W. Spencer, Henry E. Thomas, 
Joseph M. Tomaino, Gerald Lee. 

Spectacle division: Chairman, Carlton R. 
Bradford; cochairman, Louis Bretschneider; 
cochairman, Munroe Husbands. 

Casting committee: Mrs. Waldo Stone, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles Beales, Mrs. Robert 
Chalue, Mrs. Robert Corbo, Mrs. David Eadie, 
Mrs. Robert Godfrey, Mrs. Donald Morse, 
Mrs. Laurence Osborne, Mrs. Austin Robin- 
son, Mrs. John Robinson. 

Properties Committee: Mr. Everett D. Roper, 
chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. McCarthy, 
Mr. Elliott C. Blomberg, Mrs. James P. Lynch, 
Mr. Roland C. March, Mrs. N. Grant Mac- 
Kinnon, Mr. Stephen J. Fleming, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Dexter J. Eaton, Mrs. L. Philip Ath- 
erton, Mrs. William R,. Frothingham, Mr. 
Harry G. Shore, Mr. Clarence M. Jepson, Mrs. 
Harold Wilkinson, Mr. Leslie A. Miller, Mrs. 
Dana R. Wagenfeld, Mrs. T. Stanley Emerson. 

Grounds Committee: Robert Palmer; 
shrubs for spectacle furnished by Winslow 
Nurseries, Inc. 

Costume and Makeup Committee: Mrs. 
Norman J. Lenihan, chairman; The Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth Shalom. 

Scenario and Title Committee: Mr. Sidney 
Stewart, chairman; Mr. Joseph F. Dinneen, 
Mr. James Powers, Mr. Paul Connolly, Mrs. 
Stanley R. Tippert. 

Emblem Committee: Mr. Richard W. 
Rourke, chairman; Mr. L. Philip Atherton, 
Mr. George Twigg, Jr., Mr. Edward F. Carr, 
Dr. Walter G. Patterson, Mr. Stanley R. Tip- 
pett. 

Judges: Mr. Allan M. ‘Cate, Mrs. Earle 
Mountain, Mr. Ronald W. Murray, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Ganick. 

Participation Division: Harmon Shufro, 
chairman. 

Celebration Belles Committee: Mrs. H. S. 
Walker, chairman; Mrs. Jean Fitzpatrick. 

Ladies’ Sunbonnets Committee: Mrs. 
Douglas Kingston, chairman; Mrs. Mildred 
Wilkinson. 

Promenade and Caravan Committee: Mrs. 
Jean Fitzpatrick, chairman; Mrs. Wes Carl- 
son. 

Kangaroo Court Committee: Cochairmen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton R. Bradford. 

Brothers of the Brush Committee: Mr. 
Marvin Rumpler, chairman; Leroy Davis, 
Hudson Howell, Donald Coleman, Charles 
Harrington, Harold Greenblatt. 

Men’s Hats and Ties Committee: Mr. 
Raymond A. Crowell, chairman; Mr. Donald 
E. Kidd, Mrs. Francis G. Connors, Mrs. 
George J. Grabowski. 

Decoration Division: Herbert Levin, deco- 
rator chairman; Ruel Smith, cochairman; 
Mrs. Andrew Brown, Mrs. Edwin Cambron, 
Mrs. Walter Carr, Miss Jean Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. Grant McKinnon, Mrs. G. Phillip Trom- 
bour. 

Special Events Division: Asa M. Small, 
chairman. 

Merchants Promotion Committee: Victor 
Gatto, Chairman; Edward O’Brien, Joel Ben- 
nett, Richard Burnham, Donald MacPhee, 
William E. McCabe, ‘Robert Partridge, Ed- 
ward Sheerin, Arthur S. Broder. 


Historical Window Committee: Victor Gat- 


to, chairman; Mrs. Everett E. Hicks, Arthur 


S. Broder, Richard Rourke, Needham Girl 


Scout Mothers, Mrs. Harold Merriman, Hy- 
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man Wallace, Kevin Gottlieb, Mrs. Philip 
Rising, Mrs. Anson Rogers, Mrs. Robert 
Latham, Richard Geist, Mary Winchester, 
Mrs. Jackson H. Raymer, Mrs. Warren Clark, 
Charles S. Plummer, Jr., Mr. Robert King, 
Miss Elizabeth Storer. 

Parades .committee: Julius Fedel, chair- 
man; Peter W. Carre, vice chairman; Fred J. 
Johnson, Orson L. Berry, Manuel Pacheco, 
Charles E. Green, Harold C. Wilkinson, 
Robert W. Page, Richard Pierce. 

Music committee: Norman J. Abbott, 
chairman; Mrs. Merrill Donald, Miss Ruth 
Green, Norman Blaikie, Leslie Martin, Mrs. 
Ruth Humby, Mrs. Frank L. Jackson, T. 
Douglas Stenberg, Dwight Ellis. ° 

SPECIAL DAYS 


Sunday, June 25, Rededication of Need- 
ham Day. 

Monday, June 26, “Salute to Our Public 
Servants’ Day; Roland Ackroyd, chairman. 

Tuesday, June 27, “Needham of Tomor- 
row” Day; John Gill, Chairman. 

Wednesday, June 28, Needham Youth Day. 

Thursday, June 29, Labor and Industries 
Day; William Middlebrook, chairman. 

Friday, June 30, Ladies’ Day; Mrs. H. Stead- 
man Walker, cochairman; Mrs. Douglas 
Kingston, cochairman. 

Saturday, July 1, United American Day; 
Col. Frank F. Flagel, chairman. 

Sunday, July 2, “Church Homecoming 
Day.” 

Monday, July 3, Pioneer and Homecoming 
Day, Thomas J. Crossman, chairman; Dr. 
Dorothea Willgoose, Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
Mrs. Phoebe Hale, Henry W. Hardy. 

Industrial exhibit committee: guest of 
honor, Judge Frank J. Donahue; Fred Whet- 
ton, chairman; Dick Brownell, vice chair- 
man. 

Hospitality division: Dr. Dorothea Will- 
goose, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball 
Whiting, vice chairman. 

Dignitaries and guests: Mrs. Joseph Leav- 
itt, chairman (New Century Club); Mrs. L. 
Philip Atherton, Mrs. Clifford R. Ball, Mrs. 
Carl B. Bohlin, Mrs. Myron B. Hale, Mrs. John 
M. Hill, Mrs. Robert E. Moody, Mrs. Raiford 
W. Remington, Mrs. Francis X. Rice, Mrs. 
Horace G. Thacker, Mrs. Aldus S. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. David Wright, Mrs. Joseph J. Thomas 
(Junior New Century Club). 

Hospital center: Mrs. Myron B. Hale, 
chairman; Mrs. Carl B. Bohlin, Mrs. James 
E. Cruickshank, Mrs. Robert F. Day, Mrs. 
Raiford W. Remington, Mrs. George W. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Aldus S. Trowbridge, Mrs. Edmund 
Symonds. 

Pioneer Events: Mrs. Murray C. Johnson, 
chairman (League of Women Voters). 

Old Home Day: Mr. T. James Crossman, 
chairman. 

Housing: Mr. Walter H. Owen, chairman 
(Kiwanis Club); Mr. George Titus, Mr. 
Ernest Henrichon, Mr. A. Clinton Brooks. 

Luncheon: Mrs. Dana Wagenfeld, Mrs. 
Eleanore Gardiner, Mrs, C. R. Wells, Mrs. 
Leon Wilson. 

Music: Miss Mabel Parkes Friswell. 

Transportation: Mrs. Robert E. Kettlety, 
chairman (Senior Circle Florence Critten- 
ton League); Mrs. Donald H. Fay, chairman 
(Junior Circle Florence Crittenton League). 

Properties: Mr. John S. Robinson; press, 
Mrs. Anson H. Rogers; telephone, Mrs. Ray 
E. Kinnie; traffic, Chief Thomas H. Welch; 
safety, Chief Richard M. Salamone. 


CELEBRATION EVENTS 


Sunday, June 25, 1961: Rededication of 
Needham Service. Memorial Field, 8 p.m. 
Reading of special act passed by the Massa- 
ehusetts Legislature congratulating Need- 
ham on its anniversary, by Representative 
Daniel H. Rider. Address, “The Heavy Hand 
ef History,” Sidney A. Dimond, general 
chairman and president, 250th Anniversary 
Committee of Needham, Inc. Also partici- 
pating: Dr. Herbert L. Smith, Rabbi Robert 
Yanow, Msgr. Thomas Kennedy. Choral 
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selection by a combined group of choraleers 
from the senior high school and the Chan- 
sonettes from the junior high school con- 
ducted by Henry Heald. Presiding: J. 
Roland Ackroyd, chairman, Needham Select- 
men. 

Monday, June 26, 1961, salute to Public 
Servants Day: 

From 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.: Open house at the 
townhall, fire station, police station, and 
town garage. An oldtime pumper will be 
on display outside the fire station; there will 
be a demonstration of highway sign making 
at the town garage. 

At 8:30 p.m. Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities including presentation of Judge 
Frank Donahue as honored guest of the cele- 
bration. 

At 8:45 p.m: “From Red Man to Space- 
man,” pageant-spectacle, first performance. 
Cast of 400 Needham residents in costume 
depicting the history of Needham. Tickets 
available at celebration headquarters, 915 
Great Plain Avenue, or at Memorial Field. 
The celebration queen will be crowned as 
a feature of this pageant performance. 

Tuesday, June 27, 1961, Needham of To- 
morrow Day: 

Time capsule ceremony, time and place 
to be announced. Documents relating to 
the 250th anniversary celebration, including 
a@ tape recording of the rededication service, 
will be placed in a time capsule to be opened 
in the year 2011. 

At 6:30 p.m.: High school auditorium, 
“Needham of Tomorrow” forecast. Plans for 
development of Needham; exhibit of pic- 
tures and other materials. Sponsored by 
the Planning Board, Needham Taxpayers’ 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters. 

At 8:30 p.m.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities including presentation of awards 
for naming of the pageant-spectacle and 
design of the official emblem of the 250th 
anniversary committee. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field. Second 
performance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Wednesday, June 28, 1961, Youth Day: 

From 8 p.m. to 12 midnight: Teenage 
dance—‘“all-age rampage,” First National 
parking lot. 

At 8:30 p.m.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field. Third per- 
formance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Thursday, June 29, 1961, Labor and In- 
dustry Day: 

From 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.: Open house at the 
William H. Carter Co., and at other Needham 
business and industrial concerns to be an- 
nounced. 

From 7 p.m. to 10:30 p.m.: Trade show 

e sponsored by the Rotary Club of Needham 
and the 250th committee. High school boys’ 
gymnasium. Prizes, drawings, gifts. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 

At 8:30 p.m.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field: Fourth per- 
formance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Friday, June 30, 1961, Ladies’ Day: 

From 10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m.: Coffee hour, 
front terrace, Pollard Junior High School. 
Fashion show by casual living. Sitters pro- 
vided for small children. In case of rain 
the coffee hour will be held in the Pollard 
Junior High School cafeteria. Admission 50 
cents. 

At 2 p.m.: Outside afternoon bridge in 
shaded area at the side of the Pollard Junior 
High School. Prizes, punch. Admission 50 
cents. Reservations should be made with 
Mrs. Walker, HI 4—7372, or Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
HI 4~-3527. 

From 7 p.m. to 10:30 p.m.: Trade show. 
High school boys’ gymnasium. 

At 8:30 p.m. Prepageant festivities includ- 
ing Remington Rand “shaveofft” for brothers 
of the brush. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field. Fifth _per- 

‘formance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 
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Saturday, July 1, 1961, United America 
Day: 

From 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., outdoor show, 
Needham Common, Needham Art Associa- 
tion. In case of rain the show will be held 
on Sunday, July 2. Display of paintings of 
old Needham by members of the art asso- 
ciation. Paintings will also be displayed in 
the Clinton Brooks and Gardner’s windows 
for the duration of the celebration. Guests 
will be asked to cast their vote for the most 
popular paintings. 

From 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., display of histori- 
cal and contemporary military equipment, 
enemy and American, VFW hall and park- 
ing lot, off Chestnut Street. 

From 2 to 5 p.m., American Legion 
home; open house and exhibit showing the 
achievements of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary. The American Legion will have an 
open house and display of trophies and mili- 
tary items at the same place at the same 
time. 

From 2 to 10:30 p.m., 
high school boys’ gymnasium. 

At 8:30 pm., prepageant festivities, in- 
cluding display of judo techniques by a 
group of U.S. Marines and swearing in of 
marine recruits. 

At 8:45 p.m., Memorial Field, sixth per- 
formance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Sunday, July 2, 1961, Church Homecoming 
Day: 

Homecoming services at various Needham 
churches. Consult newspapers for times. 

At 3 p.m., concert of old-fashioned musi- 
cal instrument, church parlors, first par- 
ish in Needham (Unitarian). 

At 8:30 p.m. Prepageant festivities in- 
cluding display of judo techniques by a 
group of U.S. Marines. 

At 8:45 p.m. Memorial Field. Seventh and 
final performance, “From Red Man to Space- 
man.” 

Monday, July 3, 1961, Pioneer and Home- 
coming Day: 

From 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Needham Heights 
Common. Display of “hot missiles” from the 
Raytheon Co., and the Boston Ordnance Dis- 
trict. Display includes three missiles 16 feet 
long and five pieces of ground equipment. 

At 12 noon. Old Home Day honoring citi- 
zens who lived in Needham between the years 
1911 and 1941 and citizens over 65, Camp 
Malcolm, box lunches. Community singing 
and music. Call Mrs. Ray Kinne at HI 4-1481 
for reservations. In event of rain, program 
will be held in Needham Congregational 
Church. 

From 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Grand Celebration 
Ball, Needham High School. Ruby Newman 
and his orchestra. Entertainment by the 
Show-Toppers from the Terrace Room of the 
Statler-Hilton. Admission $5 per couple. 
Dress semiformal or period costumes. Tick- 
ets at celebration headquarters, Stop & 
Shop, and Firet National Stores. 

The Needham Historical Society will hold 
open house at 53 Glendoon Street from June 
26—July 1 from 2 to 4 p.m. each day, and on 
July 2 from 4 to 6 p.m. All Needham resi- 
dents and anniversary visitors are invited. 


NEEDHAM FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 1961 
COMPLETE LIST OF EVENTS 


From 9 to 11:50 am. The big parade 
starts on Great Plain Avenue at Pickering 
Street to Chapel Street to May Street to 
Webster to Hunnewell to West to Highland 
Avenue to Rosemary Street and Memorial 
Park. 

At 12noon. Flag raising. 

At 12:15 p.m. Track meet for. Needham 
boys and girls. All age groups. Register 
before each race at the pole vaulting pit at 
the southern end of the park. Special races 
for every age. Separate races for boys and 
girls. 

At 12:30 p.m. Doll carriage and little 
vehicle parade with awarding of prizes. 

At 12:30 pm Judging of decorated bi- 
cycles, and awarding of prizes. 


trade show; 
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At 12:30 p.m. Awarding of prizes for horri- 
bles’ parade. 

At 1 p.m. Model airplane exhibitions. 

At 1:30 p.m. Skin diving exhibition at 
Rosemary Lake. 

At 2 pm. Swimming meet at Rosemary 
Lake for Needham boys and girls. Special 
races for every age—25 yards for juniors, 
50 yards for seniors. Separate races for boys 
and for girls. Diving contest open to all 
Needham juniors and seniors. 

At 2:45 p.m —New England AAAU track 
meet—field events. 

For men: running high jump, shotput, 
broad jump, and hammer throw. 

For women: baseball throw, high jump, 
broad jump, javelin throw, discus throw, and 
shotput. 

At 3 p.m.—National AAAU champion- 
ship 20 kilometers (1214 miles) road race. 

At 4:15 pm—New England AAAU track 
meet—running events. 

For men: servicemen 100-yard dash, 100- 
yard dash, 220-yard dash, 440-yard dash, 
880-yard dash, 1-mile run. 

For women: 50-yard dash (novice), 50- 
yard dash, 100-yard dash, 220-yard dash, 75- 
yard hurdle, relay race. 

At 6:30 p.m.—band concert—Memorial 
Park. 

At 8 p.m.—Miss Needham contest. 

At 9 p.m.—cartoon movies at Memorial 
Park. 

At 9:45 p.m.—monster fireworks display. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


.Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following testimony of 
James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons, before the Juvenile Delin-, 
quency Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee: 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, 
U.S. Bureau oF PRISONS, BEFORE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The theme of my testimony is perhaps 
best expressed by comments made by two 
boys at the National Training School: One 
said, “I saw a housebreaking scene on TV 
and I tried it and I got caught” and the 
other, “Well, TV hasn’t really influenced me 
in any way but it always lets the law get 
ahead and do some unbelievable things 
which made me sick of cops.” Each of 
these boys, in his own way, has expressed at 
least part of the indictment against the 
television industry for its unrestrained pro- 
graming of violence, crime, and criminal ex- 
ploits; the first boy because of the influence 
of such programs on his delinquent acts and 
the second boy because of the cynical dis- 
respect for law which such programs en- 
gender. 

Because of my concern with the rehabili- 
tation and correction of the delinquent, the 
young and the adult offender, I have long 
been interested in the problems of American 
youth and the influences in our society 
which shape their attitudes and goals in 
life. I need not, before this committee, de- 
tail the enormity or the seriousness of the 
juvenile delinquency problem facing our 
country. The statistics on the steadily in- 
creasing rates of crime among juveniles and 
youth are readily available. Also, the hear- 
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ings and the publications of this committee 
over the past 7 years have increased the 
public’s awareness of how complex a phe- 
nomenon is juvenile delinquency. With the 
information thus accumulated, it is naive to 
select any one factor or cause responsible 
for the rising delinquency rates among our 
youth. No responsible person I know would 
contend that if suddenly all crime and vio- 
lence were eliminated from the mass media 
juvenile delinquency would disappear. The 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and others have succeeded pretty well 
in keeping the gunslinging and blueprinting 
of crime on TV at a minimum and yet they 
. have their teddyboys or hooligans. Not 
neerly so many relatively as we do but they 
still have them. 

There are approximately 5,000 juvenile de- 
linquents and youth offenders in the Fed- 
eral institutions and I know how difficult it 
is to look into the lives of these youngsters 
to discover their problems and their needs 
and how often an accurate diagnosis of some 
particular case eludes us. The problems 
these youngsters present run the whole 
gamut of neglect, educational, and voca- 
tional handicaps, emotional illness, broken 
homes, and exposure to all sorts of destruc- 
tive influences. 

It is not my intention, therefore, to sin- 
gle out television or any one of the other 
media of mass communication as the pre- 
dominant influence in the causation of de- 


lingquency. The television industry, how- , 


ever, makes much of the fact that research 
has not yet established a conclusively de- 
finite relation between its programs of crime 
and violence and delinquency. With that I 
agree but this is not to say that the industry 
should be immune from any blame because 
of the prevalence of crime and violence in 
its programs. 

To cavalierly slough off the problem or as- 
sume an air of injured innocence as is the 
custom of some television executives, ad- 
vertising agencies and sponsors, is an evasion 
of their responsibilities as citizens and a 
disregard of their trusteeship as temporary 
hoiders of a part of the public domain. It 
is neither necessary nor wise to wait until 
there is evidence beyond a reasonable doubt 
that these programs are harmful. There is 
today a sufficient body of sound professional 
and competent opinion based on research 
evidence that exposure to the viewing of 
crime, mayhem, and conflict as a means of 
entertainment has a deleterious emotional 
impact on youth and creates the risk of 
triggering delinquent behavior. Further- 
more, television programing contains 
mighty little that can be classified as char- 
acter building, or that attempts to incul- 
cate ideals of good conduct, or that pictures 
the best of American history and tradition. 
It is a sad waste of talent and opportunity 
to force writers, artists, technicians and pro- 
ducers into the portrayal of gunslinging, as- 
sault, crime; murder, violence for the sake 
of violence, and all in the name of entertain- 
ment and salesmanship. The old-fashioned 
street corner pitchman attracted and enter- 
tained his audience with card tricks and 
magic while he sold them snake-oil remedies. 
Modern television attracts its audience with 
crime and violence while they sell soap and 
deodorants. 

Believing as I do that there is a definite 
relationship between this sort of p: 
and our high rate of juvenile delinquency, I 
have tried from time to time to gather some 
specific data that would help me persuade 
others to my point of view. We have made 
studies for instance of the attitudes toward 
television among our delinquents and youth 
offenders to determine how these youngsters 
define for themselves the influence of tele- 
vision on their own ideas and behavior. In 


one such recent study about 70 percent of 
delinquents responded that they believed 
that lots of adults break the law and 40 to 
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45 percent thought that many of these peo- 
ple get away without being caught as con- 
trasted to only 27 percent of high-school 
students who also thought that many peo- 
ple commit crimes without getting caught. 
This is contrary to the claim of the tele- 
vision industry that their programs convince 
people that crime does not pay and that the 
lawbreaker always gets caught. At least this 
large group of offenders were not so con- 
vinced. 

Another recent study made at the Ash- 
land Youth Center-and-National Training 
School, for example, revealed that about 95 
percent had television in their homes and 
spent as much as 3 to 5 hours a day viewing 
television and that 40 to 50 percent pre- 
ferred the crime and detective stories. With 
some very slight differences, the most popu- 
lar programs among these delinquents were 
“The Untouchables,” “Thriller,” “Route 66,” 
“Rebel,” “Have Gun Will Travel.” But more 
significant to me is the fact that 26 percent 
of the youth offenders at Ashland and 23 
percent of the National Training School 
youngsters felt that these programs had in- 
fluenced them in the way they had gotten 
into conflict with the law. 

I am not quoting these scattered statistics 

as the result of precise research findings 
but they are undoubtedly symptoms of the 
kind of impact such programs as “The Un- 
touchables,” “Thriller,” “Rebel” are having 
on the youth who eventually find their way 
into ‘training schools and correctional in- 
stitutions. When these youngsters return 
home, their eyes and minds will once again 
be assaulted by the very same programs be- 
cause there are no others. And that will 
make our job of restoring them to useful, 
law-abiding lives the more difficult. 
’ There is yet a wider perspective from which 
this criticism of television programing must 
be considered. The questions surrounding 
the problem of delinquency are fundamen- 
tally the problems of youth generally. It 
is a conservative estimate that some 59 per- 
cent of the 16- to 20-year-olds in certain 
areas of the country are out of school and 
out of work. These are vulnerable youth, 
ready for any suggestion for thrill or ad- 
venture in the absence of opportunities 
which would absorb their energies and in- 
terest in productive work. Besides loitering 
on street corners, they escape into television. 
So far as I know, not one comment or sug- 
gestion has ever been offered by the tele- 
vision executives as to what this giant indus- 
try might contribute to the alleviation of 
these problems. I know of no comment, 
service or activity they are supporting or 
sponsoring to combat juvenile delinquency 
or prevent crime. It seems to me the time 
has come when they should respond to the 
summons. 

Perhaps then some jingle other than one 
I heard recently could be used as their theme 
song. The one now being sung goes like 
this: 


“Sing a song of TV 
For the little ones, 
Four and twenty jailbirds 
Packing tommy-guns. 


“When the scene is finished 
The blood is ankle-deep, 
Wasn't that a pretty dish 
To send the kids to sleep.” 


The issue at stake in this controversy, Mr. 
Chairman, is not that of censorship. It is 
one of good taste and the public interest. It 
is that of public clamor for an increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
licensees of the public domajn. It is a de- 
mand that the mass media stop denying their 
responsibility and attempting to place the 
blame on the warped character and attitudes 
of our young people and on such beautiful 
generalities and pious platitudes as social 
disorganization and parental failure. I 
urge them to accept instead the challenge 
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of their able and courageous leader, Gov. 
LeRoy Collins, who said recently: 
“Broadcasting, to serve the public interest, 
must have a soul and a conscience; a burn- 
ing desire to excel, as well as to sell; the 
urge to build the character, citizenship, and 
intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product.” 





President Janio Quadros of Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
article about President Janio Quadros of 
Brazil, as published in Time magazine, 
June 30, 1961. I commend this article 
to all my colleagues. 

In a dispatch from Rio de Janeiro, 
published in the press today, it is re- 
ported that President Quadros stated 
yesterday as follows: 

Brazil is well aware of its commitments 
assumed with its brothers of the continental 
family. We consider ourselves born mem- 
bers of the free world, we consider ourselves 
attached to Western civilization. 


I am very glad to see this statement 
by President Quadros, This is what we 
would expect the leader of a great nation 
to say. He spoke as a great statesman, 
and as one who is deeply interested in 
the security of the Western Hemisphere 
and the survival of Western civilization. 

Although he has on several occasions 
emphasized his neutrality and indepen- 
dent international position, President 
Quadros is definitely anti-Communist 
and favorably disposed towards the 
United States. He is a man of excellent 
ideas and of an independent way of 
thinking. There is nothing wrong about 
that. As a matter of fact, it is a quality 
to be admired. I believe we should get 
to know him better, for that would mean 
better understanding between us and, I 
am certain, also closer cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Brazil for 
the benefit of both nations. 

I hope it will be possible for me to meet 
with him some day in the near future. 
It is my belief that, under the able lead- 
ership of President Quadros, Brazil will 
emerge as a strong and independent de- 
mocracy. We need just that in Latin 
America today. It would be a great step 
forward in assuring the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statement in the arti- 
cle in Time magazine that “in the 
hemisphere, Brazil can be a better ally 
of the United States as a strong and 
independent democracy dealing on equal 
terms.” This is a wise and timely 
observation. 

The text of the article reads as follows: 

Brazi.—One MAN’s Cup or CoFrFrEr 

Home last week after a 10-nation tour of 
Latin America, Presidential Envoy Adlai 
Stevenson was the bearer of uneasy tidings. 
The leaders of Latin America’s democratic 
governments were still in a state of mental, 
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shock over the Cuban disaster; U.S. prestige 
was in sharp decline. Though everyone rec- 
ognized the danger of Castro’s Communist 
Cuba, the bearded dictator loomed so large 
across the Caribbean that no one was will- 
ing to join in strong, concerted action 
against him. The one immediate hope, re- 
ported Stevenson, was a mild plan, ad- 
vanced by Colombia, for a call to Castro to 
renounce his ties to Soviet Russia. If he 
refuses, the Organization of American States 
might then read him out of the hemi- 
sphere’s family of nations. 

Venezuela would probably join an anti- 
Castro move. In Central America, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and Honduras would prove 
no problem. Argentina and Peru most 
likely could be counted on. But the huge, 
increasingly powerful nation of Brazil—the 
Brazil of Janio Quadros—was a bigger ques- 
tion mark than ever. For 44-year-old Pres- 
ident Quadros, after a whirlwind 5 months 
in office, has proved that he is nobody's cup 
of coffee except, possibly, Brazil’s. 


REBELLION INVINCIBLE 


Rising from nowhere to take command by 
the greatest popular vote in history, Janio 
Quadros has burst on the world like Brazil 


itself—temperamental bristling with inde- , 


pendence, bursting with ambition, haunted 
by poverty, fighting to learn, greedy for 
greatness. Quadros cries that Brazil is a 
great power; if not today, then tomorrow. 
He shouts that he is leading a revolution, 
a@ revolt against graft and governmental in- 
efficiency, against social and economic back- 
wardness, against nagging Latin American 
feelings of inferiority before the world. 
“This rebellion is invincible,” says Quadros. 
“It is a state of mind, a collective spirit, a 
fact of life that has already filled the na- 
tion’s conscience and that no one will com- 
promise or paralyze—I will not be stopped 
unless by assassination.” 

Listening to the man and watching his 
antics, some in the world gave him a loud 
raspberry. Paris’ tart-tongued France-Soir 
compares him to “Marx—not Karl, but 
Harpo.” Yet Brazil’s common man calls 
him messiah, the savior, the healer of our 
ills. As Quadros flogs his nation along his 
chosen path, other voices can be heard call- 
ing him paranoiac, autocrat, dictator. Rio’s 
Gov. Carlos Lacerda, formerly a Quadros 
supporter, now a bitter critic, once termed 
him “the most changeable, the most mer- 
curial, the most perfidious of all men ever 
to emerge in Brazil’s public affairs.” 

A soundtr assessment is that of Rio’s in- 
dependent O Globo, which wrote on Quadros’ 
inauguration :“He will not be easily managed, 
by anyone. He could be a great president. 
He certainly will not be an easy one.” 


INDEPENDENCE AND AID 


As Quadros affects the United States strug- 
gling to save the hemisphere from commu- 
nism, there is the shock of an old and 
trusted ally suddenly going it alone. Under 
past leaders—Getilio Vargas, Café Filho, 
Juscelino Kubitschek—Brazil could be ex- 
pected to line up firmly with the United 
States on any hemisphere problem. Brazil- 
ian expeditionary troops fought in World 
War II, the only Latin Americans to fire a 
gun. But such faithful alliance is by no 
means assured under Quadros. Said he: “I 
announce a policy of independence in full 
exercise of national sovereignty. No signed 
agreement—none whatever—will remain 
valid or be maintained as soon as it should 
prove contrary to Brazilian interests and con- 
venience.” 

President Quadros asserted this independ- 
ence soon after he took office. Staking out 
his own new frontier, he greeted Adolf A. 
Berle, chief of President Kennedy’s Latin 
American task force, with icy reserve. Berle 
had flown to Brasilia seeking Quadros’ co- 
operation, or at least forbearance, in US. at- 
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tempts to depose Castro. “Brazil,’’ snapped 
Quadros, “repugns intervention in any nation 
and in any form: political intervention, eco- 
nomic intervention, military intervention.” 

The United States sought to thaw some of 
the ice. Well aware that Brazil was $176 mil- 
lion in arrears on its foreign-debt payments 
(a debt inherited from the inflationary build- 
ing spree of Predecessor Kubitschek), the 
United States offered an immediate $100 mil- 
lion loan to help Quadros through his first 
90 Ways. He turned it-down and sent dele- 
gations behind the Iron Curtain in search of 
trade. He established diplomatic relations 
with Red Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Hungary, talked of ending the 14-year ban 
on relations with Russia. He named a com- 
mission to consider closing the embassy of 
Nationalist China (“that island”) in favor 
of one from Red China (“How can the reality 
of 600 million Chinese be ignored?’’) , and an- 
nounced that Brazil will vote for debate on 
admission of Réd China to the U.N. this 
September. 

In the end, thes United States found it- 
self supporting Quadros with the greatest 
outpouring of aid ever lavished on a Latin 
American nation. Swallowing the noisily 
independent outbursts, the United States 
sent Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
winging south to Brasilia to present a willing 
Quadros with the U.S. Government’s $943 
million share of a $1.3 billion free-world aid 
package. Old loans were stretched out, new 
loans were granted. It is, says one top State 
Department official, ‘‘a damned good bet.” 

INSTINCT AND RECORD 


To back its money, the United States has 
Quadros’ oft-repeated statement that basi- 
cally ‘“‘we are bound to the West by Christian 
formation and democratic instinct.” It also 
has his bright recdrd as a champion of in- 
dividual liberty and free enterprise, first as 
the man who helped build the city of Sfio 
Paulo into one of the world’s great industrial 
complexes, later as governor of the entire 
booming Sao Paulo state. 

In any event, there is little choice. In 
the drive to rebuild U.S. prestige and in- 
fluence after Cuba, an obvious place to start 
is Brazil, which most experts regard as the 
key nation in Latin America. A _ strong, 
healthy Brazil does not guarantee democracy 
in Latin America, but it is certain that if 
Brazil does not make it, few other nations 
will. Says Hernane Tavares de Sa, ex-edi- 
tor of Brazil’s leading news magazine, who 
now serves as U.N. Public Information chief: 
“If the United States loses Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and the island of Cuba, nothing very 
much happens. But if you lose Brazil, you 
lose the balance of power in Latin America.” 

Janio Quadros understands this well. 
“Unless we make revolutionary reforms,” he 
warned his cabinet ministers, “some day— 
in some unknown serra—some unknown Fi- 
del Castro will rise up in Brazil.” The fires 
already burn in the drought-blasted north- 
eastern states where the Peasant Leagues of 
Castro Disciple Francisco Juliéo attack plan- 
tations and riot in the cities. Whether the 
leagues spread or die out depends on 
whether Quadros can use Brazil's fantastic 
natural resources to end the misery that 
afflicts its exploding population. Half of 
Brazil's 67 million people (to be 200 million 
by the year 2000) still suffer from chronic 
malnutrition; half are barefoot; more than 
half are illiterate. Only one out of three 
children goes to school at all; one out of six 
gets to high school. Lack of iodine in diet 
causes goiter in every sixth Brazilian; one 
out of three hosts intestinal hookworms. In 
some backland areas, every other baby dies 
before it is 1 year old. Brazil's average life- 
span: 46, versus 69.4 in the United States. 

The hope for a better life lies in the suc- 
cessful strides that Brazil has already made 
toward development. In the past decade, 
Brazil’s industrial growth has been stagger- 
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ing. Five years ago, Brazil had no auto indus- 
try; now it produces 180,000 vehicles a year— 
plus 110,000 washing machines, 150,000 tele- 
vision sets, 500,000 radios, 350,000 sewing ma- 
chines, 300,000 refrigerators, 120,000 air con- 
ditioners. Much credit belongs to ex-Presi- 
dent Kubitschek, who at the cost of raging 
inflation turned Brazilian eyes inland by 
building the new capital 600 miles from the 
coast. But the heart of Brazil beats fastest in 
Séo Paulo, where U.S. investment alone tops 
$1 billion. And Sf&o Paulo made J&nio 
Quadros. 
A YOUTH ALREADY OLD 

When Quadros says, “I am no plutocrat,” 
he means it. He was born and raised a 
Roman Catholic in the tiny Mato Grosso 
town of Campo Grande on what was then the 
woolly fringe of Brazil’s wild western frontier. 
His home was a rented over a barber- 
shop, where his mother, Leonor da Silva 
Quadros, the daughter of a small-time immi- 
grant Argentine cattleman, tried to keep 
house and where his pharmacist father, 
Gabriel, made life miserable for them both. 
Gabriel, says one of Quadros’ close friends, 
“was abnormal—a real villian with a mania 
for women, displaying constant aggressive- 
ness toward his son and wife.” Pursued by 
bill collectors, the family flitted from town 
to town, until at 16 Janio was finally allowed 
to settle in Sféo Paulo. He took a year’s 
course in education, started teaching part 
time (for 12 cents per hour), and enrolled in 
Sao Paulo’s highly respected School of Law. 

The law-school years were marked by 
neither great distinction nor great popular- 
ity, but by an accident. While whooping it 
up at a pre-Lenten carnival parade, 
was nearly blinded by an exploded bottle of 
colored ether that Brazilians happily spray 
around as part of the fun. ‘When the band- 
age came off, his left eye was canted out 
about 20°. He brooded for months, turn- 
ing out tortured poetry about love, Brazil's 
destiny, himself. 


Don’t speak to me of suffering. 

I feel it in my breast. 

When the sun sinks away 

I murmur in brokenhearted silence. 
I am a youth already old. 


Quadros graduated into total obscurity. 
He took half of a 12- by 15-foot downtown 
office, read his way through the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln between the occasional shop- 
keepers and petty crooks who sought his 
services. He began sharing his dreams of 
someday becoming somebody with pretty 
Elo& do Valle, the daughter of one of his 
father’s druggist friends, married her in 1941 
after two years of courtship. “He was,” she 
reports, “the ugliest man I ever met.” 

The courtroom did not hold much future 
for a scrawny fellow with a funny eye. In 
1945, when Dictator Getulio Vargas fell, an- 
other way presented itself: politics, where 
offbeat appearance can sometimes be an ad- 
vantage. “When he first got the idea, I was 
very dubious,” Eloaé says. In his first race, in 
1947, he fetched up 47th on the list of candi- 
dates for 45 Sao Paulo City Council seats. 
Only when the Communist Party was out- 
lawed and 14 of the winners were eliminated 
did Quadros get a seat. 


LET THEM WATCH 


All at once his pent-up rages and frustra- 
tions seemed to burst out. Like a banty 
rooster, Quadros flew at the graft-feathered 
machine of Sao Paulo’s Gov. Adhemar de 
Barros. Quadros raced around the city list- 
ening to citizens’ protests and holding rallies, 
a rumpled, stubble-chinned reformer who 
sucked oranges on the-platform and waved 
& caged rat. 

At first, the machine kissed him off as 
“the mad Lincoln from Mato Grosso.” But 
soon he had everybody so mad that one po-. 
litico rushed up and punched him in the 
mouth while he was speaking against a give- 
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away bill. Amid the uproar, the speaker 
ordered the galleries cleared. “No, no,” 
shouted Quadros, blood streaming from his 
lips. “Let the people stay. Let them watch.” 
By 1950, firmly established as the little citi- 
zen at war with graft, a Chaplin with a cause, 
Quadros won the most votes of all 900 candi- 
dates for the state assembly. 

In his headlong rush, Quadros accepted 
help from anyone, including the Commu- 
nists, who considered him a “useful inno- 
cent.” But Quadros bragged, “They’re not 
using me—I’m using them.” The alliance 
ended in 1952 when the Reds demanded 
control of key departments as their price 
for support in S&o Paulo’s mayoralty elec- 
tion. Quadros turned them down. In their 
wrath, the Communists tried to tie a capi- 
talist can to Quadros with such epithets as 
“Wall Street stooge” and “the Esso candi- 
date,” did their best—as they have in every 
election since—to defeat him. Quadros took 
to the streets, boasting that he owned only 
one pair of shoes (“Why should any man 
with only one pair of feet need more than 
one pair of shoes?”), ran on a platform of 
honesty and industry, won by the greatest 
majority in the history of Sao Paulo. 

As mayor, Quadros inherited a city with 
exactly $2,212 in the bank, $12.5 million in 
unpaid bills, and a budget deficit of $6 mil- 
lion for 1952. He fired 10 percent of all 
functionaries, cut. nonessential spending, 
ended political payoffs, started 200 corrup- 
tion investigations. In his outer office he 
Yhung a sign: “Sr. Janio Quardos does not 
provide city jobs. Please don’t waste your 
time and his insisting.” He sold off the city 
fleet of 40 limousines (SAéo Paulo’s morticians 
snapped them up), even banned coffee 
breaks—in the coffee capital of the world. 
“If I give a finger,” he said, “I lose an arm.” 
Within a year he had balanced the $55 mil- 

. lion budget and started building—highways, 
water mains, electric lines, clinics. As in- 
dustry flowed in, Janio stepped up to the 
governor’s mansion 21 months later. 

LINCOLN AND THE AMERICANS 


Before taking over the governorship in 
1955, Quadros made his first trip outside 
Latin America, a holiday jaunt to Europe 
and the United States with Eloa& and his 
daughter Tutu. In Europe, he fell in love 
with London (“a man’s town”). The United 
States was not so endearing. At New York’s 
Idlewild Airport he had a raging 2-hour 
argument over a lost vaccination certificate; 
he destested Manhattan’s bitter January 
cold, despite all that U.S. friends such as 
Nelson Rockefeller could do to thaw him 
out. He went to Washington to pay homage 
at the Lincoln Memorial, was ignored by 
U.S. Officialdom. “Lincoln,” said Quadros 
later, “was one of history’s greatest men, 
but Americans are not like him. He was 
a lonely exception.” 

Back home, Quadros applied his fire-and- 
cut formula for reform with such vigor that 
by 1958, Sao Paulo state was clean, or nearly 
so. “Some rats might still be nibbling 
around, but I've set out traps for them,” 
he said. Then began the soundest develop- 
ment program in Brazil’s history. Quadros 
nearly tripled S&o Paulo’s paved highway 
network. He put up 1,710 miles of high- 
tension transmission lines, launched a 
power program that includes a hydroelectric 
project bigger than Egypt’s Aswan Dam-— 
4,900,000 kw. initially equal to Brazil’s entire 
capacity last year. The growth—plus 
Quadros’ personal salesmanship—proved so 
attractive to foreign capital that the state 
drew 75 percent of all the new investment 
coming into Brazil. Just before his term 
ended in 1959, he almost offhandedly won a 
federal Deputy’s seat and got ready to run 
for the presidency. ; 

SLOW BOAT TO BRASILIA 


Quad: os’ campaign was a masterpiece of 
unorthodox politics. Traveling to Rio, he 
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@rst handed Kubitschek a face-to-face warn- 
ing not to pull any tricks to perpetuate him- 
self in office “Do not change the rules of 
the game,” said Quadros. “Listen to the 
people’s cry for clean, just and honest elec- 
tions.” Then he vanished on a slow boat to 
Japan, plus points east and west, to trans- 
form Janio the domestic reformer into 
Janio the world figure. 

Before long, the photographs dear to every 
politician’s scrapbook flooded the papers. 
While Kubitschek struggled with zooming 
inflation and dunning foreign creditors, 
there was Quadros posing head to head with 
Hirohito, with Nehru, with Ben-Gurion, 
with Pope John XXIII, with Tito, with 
Khrushchev, with just about everyone, in 
fact, but President Eisenhower. Said Janio 
sagely on his return: “From a distance I be- 
came more convinced than ever that Al- 
mighty God destined us to become a great 
people.” 

Quadros’ political technique was master- 
ful. Behind the slogan “Here Comes J&anio” 
he ran against Kubitschek’s handpicked 
candidate, piping-voiced Field Marshal Hen- 
rique Teixeira Lott. To prove to Brazilians 
that he was no Yankee stooge, he made a 
mid-campaign trip to Cuba; from there he 


returned with the baldfaced statement that _ 


“to accuse Castro’s government, which dis- 
plays absolute respect for law and propriety, 
of communism is to reveal ignorance and 
bad faith.” He already had proof that he 
was no Communist puppet: the Brazilian 
Reds spewed out their hatred of him and 
openly supported Lott. Everyone remem- 
bered Quadros’ oldtime flamboyance, but he 
understood that Brazilians demand a dignity 
in their President that mayors and Governors 
need not have—and he established that by 
keeping his hair combed, his suits pressed, 
his speeches free of persorial attacks on Lott. 

Early in the campaign, Quadros staged a 
spectacular maneuver. To get the nomina- 
tion of the powerful National Democratic 
Union (UDN), he had earlier agreed to accept 
the UDN vice presidential candidate as his 
running mate. Suddenly he rejected the 
UDN’s man and withdrew from the race. 
Confusion reigned; a few hair-trigger army 
and air force officers tried to stage a coup 
as a means of forcing him to reconsider. 
The veep candidate resigned, the UDN agreed 
to share Quadros with other parties, and 
finally Quadros announced: “You have de- 
feated me. I return.” Return he did—free 
of all party commitments. 

The results made political history. Qua- 
dros piled up 5,500,000 votes, 1,700,000 more 
than Lott, closest to an absolute majority 
(48 percent) in Brazil’s multipartied history. 
Then he traveled to London for the eye- 
straightening operation that would haye 
been denounced as silly vanity during the 
campaign, but was accepted as necessary for 
the President of a proud nation. He stayed 
away 12 weeks, so long that Brazilians 
coined their own slogan: “‘Where’s Jaénio?” 
But when he returned, only 11 days before 
inauguration, he was ready for action, com- 
plete with an imposing cabinet of Brazil’s 
best planners, builders, and conservative 
pennypinchers. 

ECONOMY BEGINS AT HOME 

“I am going to wield the broom,” he 
promised on inauguration night, “by the 
handle.” Where Kubitschek ran his palace 
like an open house, Quadros ran it like a 
marine barracks. He tossed Kubitschek’s 
luxurious furnishings out of the executive 
offices, fired the fancy chef (he prefers beef, 
rice and beans), returned Kubitschek’s 
$8,000 grand piano. “Economy,” he said, 
“begins at home.” Aids no longer walked; 
they ran. Locks barred ‘the presidential 





1 Kubitschek was constitutionally barred 
from succeeding himself. 
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doors, and red and green traffic lights in- 
formed Ministers when to knock, when to 
wait. In the halls, guards appeared, toting 
their submachineguns. “This place gives 
me the creeps now,” complained a palace re- 
porter. “It’s like Kafka.” 

It was also like Sio Paulo—on a giant 
scale. Loyal supporters seeking patronage 
soon discovered their mistake. “But after 
all, Mr. President,” said one old politico, 
“where is my place in your government?” 
Replied Quadros, placing his hand on his 
breast: “Your place is here, in my heart.” 
Quadros found a more practical place for 
Carlos Castello Branco, a political reporter 
whom he grilled for more than 2 hours 
on the frailties of 30 top politicians. “Cas- 
tello, you have a dirty tongue,” said Janio 
after the grilling. Next day, he hired him 
as his press chief. 

The familiar Pay cuts and graft invest- 
gations poured from Quadros’ desk along 
with some sharp measures to free Brazil’s 
inflation-tied economy. He virtually elim- 
inated the Government-rigged exchange 
rates that subsidized imports of oil, wheat 
and paper—a painful reform long advised 
by the International Monetary Fund. He 
welcomed foreign capital with open arms, 
gave Western Union a contract (over nation- 
alist protests) to set up a new communica- 
tions system for Brazil, gave Ford the go- 
ahead for a new tractor plant, while turn- 
ing down a Czech tractor deal. He spent, 
too, with caution. When a State Governor 
begged $400,000 for a fisheries project, Qua- 
dros promised $80,000. “I was a Governor 
myself, Your Excellency, and I sympathize. 
But I don’t want to leave here with my wal- 
let. emptied.” 

Running the country almost singlehanded 
(“I am one man alone”’), he installed a Telex 
communications system beside his desk, with 
two fingers banged out a steady stream of 
bilhetinhos to government offices around the 
nation. Once, very early in the game, he 
Telexed a Cabinet minister’s office: ‘The 
President has been waiting for you since 
7am. I would like to know when you plan 
to arrive.” Answered the minister’s man at 
the keyboard: “Colleague, the minister will 
arrive when he arrives.” Brazil’s chief exec- 
utive tapped back: “This colleague here is 
the President. Tell the minister I want him 
immediately. J. Quadros.” 

All day, every day, a steady stream of del- 
egations got the green light to line up before 
the President and listen to his plans for 
Brazil. One group of farm leaders stood 
waiting in his office for what seemed an 
eternity while Quadros finished scribbling 
some message. Quadros’ old gold Patek 
Philippe pocket watch ticked on the desk, 
beige curtains closed out the view, the ever- 
present portrait of Abraham Lincoln stared 
down from the wall. “Then,” says one of 
the farmers, “he looked up and started talk- 
ing without greeting us or asking us to sit 
down. We stood silently for 48 minutes 
while he talked intensely about his farm 
plans and requirements. Suddenly a power 
failure put out the lights, but he kept right 
on talking without the slightest hesitation. 
It was uncanny, standing there in pitch 
darkness listening to the President’s disem- 
bodied voice from across the desk.” 


PROJECT BY PROJECT 


From the beginning, Brazilians could not 
help admiring Quadros’ directness, his 
humor, his resistance to compromise, his 
un-Brazilian talent for chopping redtape. 
But he seemed to have no overall goals. Edi- 
torial writers questioned his “unplanned and 
impetuous” administration. “Quadros dis- 
trusts abstract g,” answered a close 


adviser. “He prefers to build up a program 
project by project.” The projects are begin- 
ning to take form: 


Highways: Expenditures of $1 billion over 
the next 5 years to raise the total network 
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from 19,000 to 27,000 miles, and paved mile- 
age from 4,800 to 13,200. 

Power: Increase installed capacity from 
5 million kilowatts to more than 9 million 
kilowatts by 1965 and 15 million kilowatts 
by 1970. Cost: $2 billion, half Brazilian, 
half foreign. 

Education: Reverse the Kubitschek prac- 
tice of emphasizing universities and ignor- 
ing grammar schools. Goal: to increase lit- 
eracy from 48 to 70 percent in 5 years. 

Health: Eliminate the corruption that 
swallowed Kubitschek’s health plan to iodize 
salt (to prevent goiter), use preventive 
measures to control malaria, trachoma, yaws, 
filariasis. 

Northeast reform: Combat the spreading 
influence of Communist-infiltrated peasant 
leagues with intensive land reform, major 
developr.ent under a Cabinet-rank adminis- 
trator. Amount allocated to date: $160 mil- 
lion. 

Industry: Provide all government help 
necessary to double steel production to 6 
million tons yearly by 1965, set up task 
forces to help develop specific industries: 
fertilizers, petrochemicals, tractors, machine 
tools, heavy equipment. Says Quadros, in 
a policy statement worthy of Dwight Eisen- 
hower: “Industry is primarily the task of 
private enterprise, but government must 
provide the necessary conditions for growth.’ 


THIN-SKINNED THREAT 


Elected virtually without party affiliation, 
and lacking the usual bloc support of na- 
tionalists, leftists, rightists, military or 
labor, Quadros has earned many enemies 
with his foot-trampling ways. To criticism, 
he answers only that “the people are with 
me” and makes it clear that he considers 
his landslide vote a mandate to exercise the 
powerful executive authority vested in Bra- 
zil’s United States style constitution. Dem- 
ocracy’s enemies believe that democratic au- 
thority is loose, insecure and timid, accom- 
modating and yielding,” says Quadros. 
“They are mistaken. Democratic authority 
based on the majority’s will must be just 
but firm, bold, and decisive, always ready to 
correct its own mistakes but always sworn 
to discipline, morality, and the general wel- 
fare.” 

One danger is that Quadros may mistake 
his own iron will for that of Brazil and turn 
from democrat to dictator. For all his re- 
forms, there are warning signals in his thin- 
skinned threat to arrest opponent Lott for 
a@ postelection article critical of his regime, 
in his dismissal of a top foreign-office official 
for disagreeing with him, in his 3-day 
shutdown of a radio station belonging to an 
opposition newspaper. 

So far, at least, Quadros’ democratic au- 
thority has come down just as hard on the 
Castroites and Communists who seek to sub- 
vert Brazil. When leftist students rioted in 
Recife over the university’s refusal to let 
Che Guevara’s Argentine mother, Celia, 
deliver a Castroite harangue, Quadros sent 
in the Brazilian navy and marines. Fan- 
ning out into the inflamed northeast, they 
raided Peasant League strongholds to round 
up propaganda smuggled in from Castro’s 
Cuba, and arms. In Brazil’s labor move- 
ment, once heavily Communist-infiltrated, 
Quadros’ men are working to cut the Reds 
“off at the knees.” The unions used to be 
able to get handouts from the Kubitschek 
government. “Not any more,” says Quadros’ 
Labor Minister Francisco de Castro Neves. 
“I’m not playing games with them. I deal 
directly with democratic union leaders, and 
with nobody else. Already we have torn 
open the clenched fist of Communist control 
of many unions,” Says Quadros himself: 
“Communists only profit from the ignorance 
that afflicts many of my countrymen. They 
have no interest whatsoever in a democratic 
and prosperous Brazil. They seek only to ex- 
ploit misery.” 
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Brazilians pooh-pooh any lasting effect 
from Quadros’ flirtations behind the Iron 
Curtain. They argue that Quadros insists 
on trade first, before any serious talk of dip- 
lomatic exchanges. Of the $2 billion in 
paper deals drummed up in the East, real- 
istic Brazilians expect only a fraction. Says 
a senior U.S. diplomat in Rio: “If Khru- 
shchev thinks he can make a sucker out of 
Quadros, he’s badly mistaken.” Adds For- 
eign Minister Alfonso Arinos: “Brazil will 
not recognize the Soviet Union offhand, and 
will not recognize Red China for 2 or 3 
years—certainly not until it is accepted at 
the U.N. We are committed to vote for de- 
bate on the Red China issue, but will not 
vote in favor of Red China’s admission.” 


THE FOURTH FORCE 


What Quadros apparently is serious about 
is Brazil’s emergence as a great and inde- 
pendent power—a “fourth force” taking cues 
from no one. “In 5 years,” he says, “Brazil 
will be a great power. And I will be free.” 
Such a course naturally gratifies Brazil’s— 
and Quadros’—sense of importance. Brazil- 
ians argue that it also benefits the United 
States and the hemisphere. At home it un- 
dercuts Red influence over Brazilians, whose 
natural resentment at U.S. wealth leads 
them left. In the hemisphere, Brazil can 
be a better ally of the United States as a 
strong and independent democracy dealing 
on equal terms. “The Americans tend to be 
overpowering,” says Quadros. “I intend to 
treat them like a lover—an apache lover.” 
Adds a ranking Brazilian diplomat: “We 
cannot accept communism in Cuba perma- 
nently. But if we take sides too soon, we 
lose all influence. We will no longer be able 
to act effectively to achieve our main objec- 
tive, which is the same as yours: to restore 
Cuba to the American community.” 

Although Quadros has contradicted his 
supporters many times before, the leading 
U.S. expert on Brazil, former Ambassador 
John Moors Cabot, agrees that the United 
States must encourage Quadros to travel his 
own road. “Our problem,” he says, “is to 
see Brazil through the present troubled pe- 
riod of transition. We may not like the fact 
that Brazil has adopted what President 
Quadros describes as an independent foreign 
policy and what we might describe as a neu- 
tralist one. We must consider the measures 
we contemplate from the viewpoint of 
whether they will tend to make Brazil inde- 
pendent and whether they will tend to make 
Brazil democratic and friendly.” 

Janio Quadros puts it in Brazilian terms: 
“Through its immense size, its natural riches, 
and the dedicated efforts of its 70 million 
people, Brazil is now asserting itself as a 
great nation. We have created, without any 
doubt, man’s most successful civilization in 
the tropics. All that my government seeks 
is to discipline our national development. 
We don’t want to become merely another 
power involved in the world struggle. In- 
stead we want to be a positive force, capable 
of contributing toward a real peace based on 
justice and respect for human rights.” 


Covering nearly half the surface of South 
America, and with half the continent’s 140 
million population, Brazil was the world’s 
fourth largest nation (after Russia, China, 
Canada) until the United States added Alas- 
ka. With no deserts, tundra, or rugged 
mountains, the nation is 80 percent rolling 
plateau, has the third greatest expanse of 
arable land on earth, more than all of Eu- 
rope. But Brazil’s potential is not yet 
scratched: 

It has the world’s greatest hydroelectric 
potential, some 80 million kilowatts; yet in- 
stalled capacity so far is only 5 million kilo- 
watts, not quite enough to light the New 
York City area. 
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With 16 percent of the world’s forests, 
Brazil exports $90 million worth of pine a 
year with little effort, soon will produce all 
its own pulp and paper. But the Amazon's 
magnificent hardwoods (300 varieties versus 
70 in the United States) rot on the forest 
floor, and its 600 varieties of palm trees, 
source of fiber, sacking, fuel, cattle feed, and 
oils—stand unused. 

More than 1,800 kinds of edible fish swarm 
in Brazil’s waters, but Brazilians still open 
Portuguese sardine tins, and they imported 
tuna until last year. 

Rubber is native to Brazil, which has some 
600 million trees growing wild. The po- 
tential is more than 600,000 tons of natural 
rubber a year. Yet only 20,000 tons are 
tapped, and Brazil is building two petro- 
chemical plants to cut its needs for imports 
of $40 million worth of Asian rubber a year. 

The world’s greatest iron deposits push 
through Brazilian earth in mountains of 
solid ore—65 billion tons, 35 percent of the 
world’s total reserves, much of it the 60 
percent hematite that steelmen call filet 
mignon. 

Bauxite reserves run to hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons, and are economically close to 
cheap powersites, but Kaiser and Reynolds 
development projects were vetoed by strident 
nationalism (“the aluminum is ours’). 

The Amazon and Parana are two of the 
world’s largest sedimentary basins—to- 
gether nearly 2 million square miles. But 
of potential oceans of oil, only traces have 
been found; last year Brazil produced only 
30 percent of its requirements from an old 
field at Bahia. 

With soil so rich that almost any crop will 
grow, Brazil is potentially one of the world’s 
greatest agricultural nations. It exports 
cognac, champagne, and wine to Argentina, 
the United States, and Europe—including 
30 million liters last year to France. It is 
the world’s No. 1 producer and exporter of 
coffee, ranks seventh in soybeans and rice; 
sixth in tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, and pea- 
nuts; fifth in jute; fourth in tobacco and 
cotton; second in sisal, cane sugar, cacao, 
corn, oranges. Yet its agricultural tech- 
nology is primitive and its export poten- 
tiality (it grows more bananas and pine- 
apples than any other country, but exports 
little) is barely tapped. 





No Ransom to Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when the tractors-for-Cuba 
episode first came on the Senate floor I 
said that I thought the U.S. Govern- 
ment should not in any way, shape, or 
form recognize or participate in the act 
of piracy proposed by the Cuban dicta- 
tor. Similar sentiments have been ex- 
pressed by numerous newspaper editors 
around the country and in my home 
State of South Dakota. 

I ask unanimous consent to have cer- 
tain editorials from South Dakota news- 
papers printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

“Millions for Tribute,” Pierre (S. Dak.) 
State News. 

“Paying Tyrant’s Tribute Is Stupid,” 
Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman. 
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“No Sentiment for Castro’s Deal,” 
Clear Lake (S. Dak.) Courier. 

“Millions for Defense But Not One 
Cent for Tribute,” Buffalo (S. Dak.) 
Times-Herald. 

“Not For Sale,” Sturgis (S. Dak.) Trib- 
une. 

“How Much Is a Man Worth?” Free- 
man (S. Dak.) Courier. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Pierre (S. Dak.) State News, 
May 23, 1961] 


MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE 


Somewhere in America’s glorious past a 
great patriot declared, ‘“‘Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute.” Today, the 
ultraliberals in our country who have been 
caught leaning to the far left many times 
have a new version of that quotation. It 
goes: “Billions for defense and millions for 
tribute.” 

When a bearded fly-by-night dictator of 
@ small island like Cuba can throw down a 
challenge to the United States such as Fidel 
Castro has, then it’s time our Nation took a 
good look at itself. It’s time we examined 
our national fiber to find out if we have lost 
a backbone somewhere along the line. And 
to decide whether we want to pay millions 
in tribute. 

The spectacle of a Cuban pipsqueak giving 
the United States 72 hours to hand over to 
him 500 bulldozers must have the world 
laughing up their sleeves. Even more rid- 
iculous is the spectacle of Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Walter Reuther dashing about fran- 
tically to see that Castro’s desires are carried 
out. We wonder if a lot of brave Americans 
who died for this country aren’t spinning in 
their graves. 

Time was when America had a foreign 
policy with some teeth in it. When cheap 
dictators decided to rip down the US. flag 
they had to answer for their indiscretions. 
American prestige was a byword around the 
world. 

Today, with our New Frontiers, symbolized 
by the rocking chair, a bunch of Cuban hill 
bandits slap Uncle Sam across the face and 
what happens. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther and all the other shiny-eyed liberals 
dance to the tune. 

It’s time America examined itself in the 
light of its great past and return to the prin- 
ciples that made it great. 

{From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
June 5, 1961] 


PayInG TYRANT’S TRIBUTE Is STUPID 


“When we start paying tribute to a ty- 
rant,” asks Senator THomas J. Dopp, Demo- 
crat of Connecticut, in the Miami Herald, 
“are we any longer the land of the brave?” 

Another question that might be asked 
would be: “When we start giving means of 
further suppression to a tyrant, are we be- 
ing humanitarians?” 

Says South Dakota’s own Senator Kart E. 
MUNDT: 

“No one challenges the good intentions of 
the so-called tractor committee, but cer- 
tainly it must be apparent that little 
thought has been given by this group to the 
consequences of this reckless activity made 
in the name of humanitarianism. 

“Every American has a right to question 
whether any consideration was given to the 
fact that by bowing to the demands of the 
Cuban dictator we probably would free 1,200 
Cubans but at the same time give Fidel Cas- 
tro the means by which he can tighten his 
stranglehold on many times the number we 
attempt to liberate and condemn them to 
the slavery of communism.” 
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Falling for Castro’s offer is but another 
example of how many softheaded, indulgent 
Americans think they can buy their way out 
of any sort of trouble. 

Of course, there are some big names be- 
hind the tractor deal, but America shouldn't 
be impressed by big names. Oftentimes 
they’re no smarter than the rest of us and 
sometimes considerably dumber. One clas- 
sic example is Jack Paar, a man who when he 
starts solving world problems, has taught 
millions the virtue of turning off TV sets 
early and going to bed. He’s supporting the 
tractor deal, but he’s been so wrong about 
Castro lo, these many months, that his ad- 
vice should be worth exactly what it costs 
you—and he’s not on pay TV. 

[From the Freeman (S. Dak.) Courier, June 1, 
1961] 


How MucuH Is a MAN WorTH? 
(By Glenn Gering) 


Two men for one machine. That’s the 
offer of Cuban Dictator Fidel Castro to the 
United States. He has offered to trade 1,200 
Cubans who were taken prisoner in the re- 
cent invasion for 500 large American track- 
type tractors worth approximately $25,000 
each. Two hundred of the tractors are to 
have plowing disks and 300 of them are to 
have bulldozer blades. 

The message of the dictator carried by 10 
temporarily paroled prisoners sent to Ameri- 
ca has thrust this Nation into a dilemma. If 
the deal falls through these 10 men are 
threatened with long prison terms, they and 
other prisoners would be forced to do by 
hand the work of the machines. Lives may 
be at stake. Our humanitarian motives 
make us want to free these native Cubans 
from the Cuban dictator they tried and failed 
to overthrow, by responding to Castro’s de- 
mands. It is ironical that again America is 
put into an awkward position in the eyes of 
the world because of her humanitarian 
ideals and love for freedom for all men. If 
the nations were on opposite sides and an 
offer for exchange were made to a dictator- 
ship little consideration would be given the 
offer, and the nations of the world would 
not expect it. In fact this is already the 
case as Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
which is holding the same number of Cuban 
prisoners offered to exchange them with 
Castro for the 1,200 he had offered to the 
United States for tractors. Of course Castro 
was not interested. Obviously Castro places 
a higher value on machinery than on men. 


A tractor committee supported by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and headed by Walter Reu- 
ther, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Milton Eisen- 
hower is raising funds to pay the ransom 
price. No one can challenge their good in- 
tentions, but there is grave doubt that this 
action is to the best interests of America or 
to the cause of freedom. 

Senator FRANCIS Case and Representative 
Kart Munort, of South Dakota, have joined 
a large chorus of opposition to recognizing 
this act of piracy by Castro. Other promi- 
nent men opposing the deal are former Vice 
President Nixon, Senator Styles Bridges, Sen- 
ator J. W. Fulbright, Senator Wayne Morse, 
and many others. The questions they ask: 
(1) If Castro offers these 1,200 prisoners for 
ransom now, what about the other 150,000 
men being held in jails? Will he offer these 
in lots of 1,000 or so for equipment or cash? 
Where will it end? (2) Would the tractors 
be used for farming as stated in the trade 
offer or for building military bases to further 
strengthen this Communist stranglehold 
100 miles from American shores? (3) Would 
acceptance of this trade offer of human 
beings encourage piracy by other small dic- 
tators and endanger American tourists to 
kidnaping for ransom or for bargaining 
purposes? (4) A deeper implication is in 
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Kennedy’s statement that “the American 
Government has not been and cannot be a 
party to these negotiations.” Senator 
MounorT raises the question of how we can 
look upon the propriety and legality of a 
group of private citizens negotiating with a 
foreign power in a matter which is under 
the jurisdiction of our State Department? 
Amateur diplomats superseding the State 
Department would furnish welcome material 
to feed the Communist propaganda machine. 
We believe that accepting Castro’s offer 
would result in the immediate freedom of 
1,200 prisoners, but end in the eventual en- 
slavement of many thousands or millions 
of others. We do not believe the cause of 
freedom can be furthered by trading men 
for machines. 
[From the Clear Lake (S. Dak.) Courier, 
June 1, 1961] 


No SENTIMENT FOR CASTRO’S DEAL 


From general conversation it may easily 
be observed here that there is little senti- 
ment in favor of contributing to the fund 
to buy tractors for Cuba’s Castro in exchange 
for prisoners. To our way of thinking it is 
simply another incident in which we are 
bowing to his demands and it is certain 
that he would make the most of it in his 
propaganda. Here is what Casper Nohner 
in his Hayti Herald Enterprise says: 

“The insolent Castro proposal last week- 
end to trade 1,200 prisoners for 500 bull- 
dozers recalls the inspired reply to Ambas- 
sador Pickney in 1789 when noisesome 
Barbery Coast pirates demanded ransom for 
kidnaped American seamen. ‘Millions for de- 
fense; not one cent for tribute,’ he replied 
and shortly after the tiny Navy of the then 
young Nation went in and cleared out the 
pirate mess for good and all. Today we 
have many softheaded folk rushing hysteri- 
cally to comply with the Castro ransom de- 
mand. What assurance have they the 
beardy Red dictator will not continue pull- 
ing our leg with successive levees of prison- 
ers in exchange for war material?” 

[From the Sturgis (S. Dak.) Tribune, 
May 31, 1961] 


Not For SALE 


Fidel Castro’s offer to trade 1,200 Cuban 
prisoners for 500 tractors has recalled the 
cornerstone of courageous American foreign 
policy in years past. 

It was in 1797 that Tallyrand demanded 
50,000 pounds from America to avert war. 
The answer came from Charles Pinckney, 
American Minister to France who responded: 
“War be it then; millions for defense, sir, 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

President Kennedy has said the American 
Government will take no part in the proposed 
exchange. However, some well-meaning pri- 
vate American citizens have banded together 
to effect the exchange. Their concern over 
the Cuban prisoners is commendable. But 
the proposal is outright blackmail, any way 
you look at it, and it can only lead to further 
abuse of American generosity by the Cuban 
dictator. 

If Castro succeeds in obtaining ransom 
from America for the Cubans he has im- 
prisoned, he will continue the blackmail and 
other anti-American countries will adopt 
the practice. It’s difficult to stand on prin- 
ciple when human lives are at stake. But 
history has demonstrated that human suf- 
fering really begins when sound principles 
are abandoned in favor of expediency. 

These are troubled times to be sure, but 
they will get worse if America knuckles down 
to the blackmail efforts of foreign despots. 
We should inform Castro in no uncertain 
terms, as Pinckney, in effect, told Tallyrand 
in 1797: “American principles are not for 
sale—we’ll stand or fall on them.” 
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[From the Buffalo (S. Dak.) Times-Herald 
June 1, 1961] 


“MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT ONE CENT 
FOR TRIBUTE” 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

These words come thundering down 
through the pages of American history, form- 
ing a basic principle of American policy 
which has made this country strong and 
virile through the years. 

Right now, it is a fitting rebuke for those 
Americans who would take it upon them- 
selves to meet Fidel Castro’s blackmail de- 
mands of 500 tractors for 1,200 Cuban prison- 
ers. Although not an official action of Gov- 
ernment, we believe it marks a weakness in 
American policy when private citizens take 
it upon themselves to enter into any igno- 
minious deals with a foreign power of the 
calibre of the Castro regime in Cuba. It is 
a well known fact that the word of the 
Castro regime means nothing. Has not 
America suffered enough humiliation at the 
hands of this bunch of gangsters without 
paying tribute to their blackmail demands? 

The humanitarian purpose of the group 
of private citizens leading the drive for 
tractors for Cuba is beyond reproach. How- 
ever, when the time comes when private 
citizens take it upon themselves to make 
private deals with governments which are 
sworn enemies of the United States, the 
integrity and authority of the United States 
Government is in jeopardy, both at home 
and abroad. The world watches and cringes 
as America, the very bastion of freedom, 
bows in defeat after defeat in each encounter 
with the bearded gangster we so recently 
hailed as the “Savior of Cuba.” 

It is our State Department’s duty and 
prerogative to deal with situations involv- 
ing foreign governments. Once this Depart- 
men has charted our course, it is the duty 
of Americans to follow; the policy of private 
citizens, whatever their motives, setting 
themselves up as a committee to deal with 
any foreign power, cannot but be regarded 
as one of America’s most disastrous mistakes 
of the cold war. 





More Power in Our Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very excellent article by Mr. 
Dan M. Braum on the matter of good 
management principles and practices in 
our foreign aid programs. Mr. Braum’s 
article appeared in the May issue of Ad- 
vance Management magazine. Mr. 
Braum is a training officer for the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has con- 
ducted extensive management training 
in the Philippines and Indonesia. Be- 
cause of Mr. Braum’s vast experince and 
background in this important matter, I 
believe his comments merit serious atten- 
tion. The article follows: 

MORE POWER IN OuR FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 
(By Dan M. Braum) 

The United States wants to help less for- 
tunate and newly developing countries. The 
question is—how? As the first step in this 
direction let us critically appraise our own 
progress. What have been our successes? 
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Where have we failed? In what direction 
can we move more effectively in the future? 

This country owes much of its success in 
the world to the general use of scientific 
management with its outgrowths and refine- 
ments. Scientific management, among 
other things, embraces motion study, time 
study, work simplification, work measure- 
ment, cost accounting, quality control, long- 
range planning, performance budgeting, per- 
sonnel selection and development, and opera- 
tions research. The growth of this main 
stem of scientific management, with all its 
branches and twigs, resulted from a seed 
planted and nurtured by a comparatively 
small group of men and women with vision, 
zeal, and detremination during the last part 
of the 19th century and the early part of 
this century. These devoted individuals 
worked together with a true sense of 
statesmanship to get acceptance of the con- 
cept of scientific management. 

Since then this concept of management, 
with its beginning in manufacturing and 
construction, has spread into commerce, 
service industries, agriculture, mining, oil 
and power production, hospitals—in fact in- 
to every phase of human endeavor in the 
United States. True, in very few organiza- 
tions can it be found in its full, well-rounded 
entirety. However, almost no human enter- 
prise in this country is devoid of a generous 
influence of this powerful force. Because 
it is an internal force, catalytical and ener- 
gizing in nature, its importance in the Na- 
tion’s growth and success is generally over- 
looked or underrated. 

MANAGEMENT KNOW-HOW CRUX OF U:S. IN- 

DUSTRIAL POWER 


It is disheartening to see visitors to this 
country attribute our success to our modern 
machines and our use of power, not realizing 
that all these would be sterile without the 
management know-how behind them. Much 
of the rapidity of the comeback of Western 
Europe and Japan can be credited to the 
exportation by the United States of manage- 
ment acumen and a spirit of industrial free- 
dom. .One reason the Philippines is such a 
bright spot in Asia is that its management 
sagacity and experience is a byproduct of 
U.S. management. 

What is the new countries’ biggest prob- 
lem? It is an abject lack of management 
know-how. When colonies were developed 
by the more dominant nations, very satis- 
factory physical facilities were constructed. 
The natives were used as unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers. Even when efforts were 
made to educate the people, management 
training was invariably overlooked. It was 
only natural for dominant nations to neglect 
management training because they wanted 
to reserve management to themselves. 

When one of these countries gets its in- 
dependence, it has the responsibility for 
management but without management 
know-how. To aggravate this situation, 
there is often built up an aversion and mis- 
trust toward the former mother country. 
The new country is almost helpless to take 
over and run a fairly well-developed econ- 
omy. Yet experience indicates that people 
struggling to further develop their country 
are hungry for management training. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS BEREFT OF MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINING 


It seems unfortunate that our aid missions 
in their efforts to assist these evolving coun- 
tries have not worked out a method of satis- 
fying this great management need and 
hunger In some cases, it seems that our 
missions have offered these countries almost 
everything except what they needed most— 
elementary management training. 

One of the most glaring examples of this 
shortcoming is where a technician or pro- 
fessional man, highly successful in his 
specialty, has been sent to a lesser-developed 
country to develop a program. In this coun- 
try, a professional man has had his planning 
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done for him, his finances arranged, his per- 
sonnel and administrative services fur- 
nished. In short, his management is all 
done for him. In a management sense, he 
is a comparative infant. When he arrives 
in a foreign country, he does a good job of 
building a program technically, but many 
times, managerially it is so weak and power- 
less that it never gets started. Thus all the 
time, effort, and.money put into it is wasted. 


GRASSROOTS MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE 
THE HARD WAY 


A more specific example is the malaria 
control programs of several] countries. This 
program is an excellent program technically 
and if properly carried out will control ma- 
laria. But where it has fallen down is on 
the management side. One reason why 
county agricultural agents sent on foreign 
assignments have been somewhat more suc- 
cessful as technical assistants is because 
they were experienced in planning and man- 
aging the extension work in their counties. 
They learned management methceds the hard 
way. 

It is not fair to a technician to expect him 
to build good management into his program 
without giving him at least some elemental 
management training before he goes over- 
seas. With a comparatively small amount 
of management training before he leaves 
this country and an opportunity to work 
with a competent management man in the 
country when he arrives, much of this waste 
and frustration could be prevented. Pro- 
grams would then get off to a good start 
from a sound management foundation. 
Most of the failures and weaknesses of the 
programs we have supported can be traced 
to management inadequacies, not to tech- 
nical inadequacies. 

A PLAN TO FILL THE GAP 


If this obvious weakness in our aid pro- 
grams could be recognized by those respon- 
sible for planning them, it could be easily 
and economically corrected. The following 
is suggested as an effective remedy: 

1. Set up and activate a firm policy to ex- 
amine and vitalize all management phases 
of all programs. 

2. When appointing mission chiefs and 
division directors in headquarter offices of 
ICA, U.N., WHO and FAO, make demon- 
strated management know-how and execu- 
tive .skill the prime consideration in the 
selection process. 

3. Make a basic, elemental management 
course required training for all personnel 
going overseas. 

4. Place a good management man with 
vision, zeal, and determination as an as- 
sistant to the mission chief in all missions. 
The weaker the mission chief is in manage- 
ment know-how, the stronger the manage- 
ment man should be. His duties would be 
to: 

(a) Advise the mission chief on the man- 
agement phases of all programs. 

(b) Assist all technical assistants in plan- 
ning the management phases of their pro- 
grams. 

(c) Study the management problems of the 
country and develop management methods 
that fit the peculiar conditions of the 
country. 

(d) Take the leadership in conducting 
training sessions for those segments of the 
host government desiring leadership and 
training. 

(e) Make a critical management analysis of 
all operating programs in order to suggest 
improvements. 

5. Select a small management staff stra- 
tegically placed in headquarters offices to 
give leadership to the management men sta- 
tioned in the missions. 

6. Critically analyze and review all pro- 
grams for management weaknesses with sug- 
gestions for correcting them. 
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Such a program would be moderate in cost 
and when vigorously carried out would pay 
for itself many times over in a very short 
time. A viable, adapted management seed 
must be planted in the fertile soil of the 
new country. It needs to be carefully nur- 
tured during the germination and emergence 
period. One of the elementary tenets of 
scientific management is that it must be in- 
troduced at the working level and then grow 
naturally as the program expands. 

CONCLUSION 


The Communists have recognized the 
weakness of our programs and have used it 
to their advantage. Astute management is 
one of the most valuable tools to effectively 
combat this insidious, creeping ideology. 
Totalitarian countries do not dare to in- 
troduce scientific management with its hu- 
manistic approach and concept of individual 
freedom. The enlightment of scientific 
management has the same effect on tyranny 
as warm sunshine has on a snowbank. Why 
should we not use our most powerful force 
in assisting new nations in their struggle for 
freedom? 





Abuses in the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1961. 


Hon. OrvILLeE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY: Perhaps the main 
reason why Congress has let the soil bank 
lapse was the payment of enormous sums 
of the taxpayers’ money by your predeces- 
sor, former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, to big business multiple-farm 
operators for not growing crops. In 1957, 
for example, Secretary Benson paid the sum 
of $346,546.56 to the Baughman Farms Co., 
operating wheat farms in Kansas and 
Colorado. 

Some of these payments, made before Con- 
gress clamped down on the waste, are 
probably legal. But there has recently come 
to my attention a transaction, involving land 
formerly owned by the Baughman Farms 
Co., which I believe to be illegal. If ma- 
terial recently inserted into the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpd by Senator WI.iiams of 
Delaware (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Febru- 
ary 24, 1961, pp. 2473-2474) is true, as I 
believe it to be, Wayne E. Tallman, district 
manager of Baughman Farms Co., has il- 
legally bilked (or proposes to bilk) the tax- 
payers of $221,000. Furthermore, members 
or employees of the ASC Committees of 
Kiowa and Kit Carson Counties, Colo., where 
most of the land lies—the very committees 
which are supposed to help enforce the law 
and prevent diversion of taxpayers’ funds— 
appear to be involved in conflict-of-interest 
difficulties which may account for their 
failure in the last 4 years to do anything 
about the case. 

Briefly summarized, it appears that Wayne 
E. Tallman on February 25, 1957 bought 
6960 acres of farm land from Baughman 
Farms Co., at a price of $20 per acre, or a 
total of $139,200. Within 30 days, Tallman 
then divided the ranch into six tracts, leased 
each one to a different tenant for a 10-year 
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period, under terms that would net him 
$27,100 annually, or a total of $271,000 for 
the 10-year lease. The tenants were in turn 
instructed to place enough of the leased 
land under the Soil Bank Conservation Re- 
serve program to enable them to collect from 
the Government an annual payment equal 
to the agreed annual rental. With breath- 
taking gall, Tallman had his six “tenants” 
actually turn over to him the Government 
Conservation Reserve checks themselves. 


As Senator WILLIaMs points out: 

“At the end of this 10-year period Mr. 
Tallman will have $131,800 in cash profit, 
plus a 6,960-acre ranch, all paid for by the 
American taxpayers.” 

Senator WILLIAMs also points out the com- 
plicity of ASC Committee members and em- 
ployees in this transaction. 

So far, the transaction, while outrageous, 
doesn’t appear to be illegal. But under the 
laws and regulations in effect during the 
Tallman transaction, no one producer may 
receive more than $5,000 a year from the 
conservation reserve program; and if he tries 
to evade this, his payments are stopped, and 
he must refund that which he has illegally 
pocketed. The relevant regulation provides: 

“The total of all annual payments under 
the conservation reserve program to any pro- 
ducer for any year with respect to all farms 
in which he has an interest shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000. All or any part of the annual 
payment which otherwise would be due any 
producer may be withheld, or required to 
be refunded, if he has adopted, or partici- 
pated in adopting, any scheme or device de- 
signed to evade, or which has the effect of 
evading, the provisions of this section.” (6 
Code of Fed. Regs., “Conservation Reserve 
Program Regulations,” sec. 485.164.) 

I respectfully request that you take 
prompt action: 

1. To preserve for the taxpayers $221,000 
(the difference between the $271,000 Tallman 
will receive during the period 1957-67, if un- 
checked, and the $50,000 which he is legally 
entitled to receive under the $5,000 annual 
regulation). Indeed, the regulation seems 
to require withholding or refunding of the 
entire amount of $271,000. Since the county 
ASC committees appear to be compromised, 
or at least unwilling to take action to pro- 
tect the taxpayers, it would seem necessary 
that you take this action yourself, perhaps in 
conjunction with the Department of Justice. 

2. To prevent further illegal raids on the 
Treasury by the prompt removal of members 
or employees of the county ASC committees 
in question who are involved in conflict-of- 
interest situations. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you on this. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. Reuss, 
Member of Congress. 





Mr. Dooley Tells ’Em Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dootey] has spoken out forcefully 
on the New York metropolitan area 
transit problem. This problem is of 
consequence to all urban areas faced 
with the difficult task of sustaining mass 
transit systems. 

The White Plains Reporter Dispatch 
took notice of Mr. DooLEey’s courageous 
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stand in an editorial comment. I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to it: 

Mr. DooLeY TELLS "EM OFF 

When Eppie DooLey was quarterback of the 
Dartmouth football team, he frequently had 
to make decisions—without calling a huddle 
or a committee meeting to get someone to 
think for him. 

That experience probably explains the im- 
patience with which Congressman DOooLry 
spoke out on the metropolitan transit prob- 
lem at a hearing before a House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee the other day. 

The Westchester Representative explained 
that he considered himself to be appearing 
in behalf of: 

1. “Tens of thousands of my constituents 
(who are) completely dependent upon the 
New York Central and the New Haven Rail- 
road commuter lines as a means of getting 
to and from their jobs in New York City,” 
and 

2. “Thousands of wives in Westchester who 
daily have to plan to eat their evening meal 
anywhere between the hours of 6 and 10 
o’clock and the scores of New York City busi- 
nesses that seldom know when to expect 
their commuting employees,” and 

3. “The Federal Government, which has 
done more in the past to promote the effi- 
cient transportation of a barge full of sand 
or a sack of potatoes than it has for the 
hapless citizen commuting from White 
Plains to New York City on the 7:45.” 

Mr. DooLey was asking legislation to pro- 
vide loans and grants for commuter rail- 
roads. This he predicted would, if passed, 
be “a significant break through in that the 
Federal Government will at last be recog- 
nizing the chronic need of our urban mass 
transit systems for other ‘than merely State 
and local assistance.” 

He went on: “It is my understanding that 
high sources in the administration regard 
the loan and grant provisions of the pro- 
posed transit legislation to be premature, 
in that adequate studies of this problem had 
not been completed. Mr. Chairman, I mean 
it when I say that our urban transit situa- 
tion threatens to be studied to death. Al- 
ready Federal studies on railroad transpor- 
tation would nearly fill this committee room.” 

There was more, of course. Mr. DooLry 
pointed to the bankruptcy threat immedi- 
ately facing the New Haven Railroad, de- 
tailed the steps already taken by New York 
State to provide partial relief for the dis- 
tressed commuter roads, and insisted that the 
proper agencies of the Federal Government 
be given authority to act under emergency 
circumstances. 

We all chuckled when the late Robert R. 
Young blazingly publicized the fact that a 
hog could travel across the country without 
changing trains but a man couldn’t. 

It isn’t so funny that, with Government 
help, a sack of potatoes is assured more effi- 
cient and more dependable transportation 
between Westchester and New York City 
than are our commuting neighbors. 





Co-op Leads the Way to Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in May I 
had the privilege to participate in 
ground-breaking ceremonies for a new 
water system on Sand Mountain, where 
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I was born and raised in Alabama. This 
was a most significant event for it 
marked the third time in récent years 
that cooperative endeavors had brought 
great improvements to this section of 
our State. An article in Rural Electri- 
fication, July 1961, tells the whole story 
and I commend this article to my 


colleagues. 

Following is the article, entitled “Co- 
op Leads the Way to Water,” from the 
July edition of Rural Electrification, 
monthly publication of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association: 
SAND MOUNTAIN RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

ACCEPTED THE CHALLENGE AND HELPED TO 

ORGANIZE AND Move AHEAD WITH A CENTRAL 

Water System To Serve Its CONSUMERS 

AND OTHER RESIDENTS OF ITS AREA 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the Sand 
Mountain water system in Section, Ala., 
May 15, marked the third time that com- 
munity cooperation has brought an increased 
standard of living to the people of the area. 

The first time was during World War II 
when local citizens organized Sand Moun- 
tain Electric Cooperative and took appli- 
cations from some 3,000 area farmers. Con- 
struction began in 1945, and by 1950 the first 
project was completed and in service. 

But, before the system was completed, the 
necessity for adequate telephone service in 
the area became apparent. The electric co- 
op board authorized the co-op employees to 
help in any way with getting a telephone 
cooperative underway. 

The result was Farmers Telephone Co- 
operative was organized and lines were built 
and put in operation. This was in 1955, and 
was the second time Sand Mountain area citi- 
zens showed they knew how to cooperate. 

The next year a rural electric cooperative 
survey to determine what uses co-op mem- 
bers were making of the electricity they 
consumed pointed up the fact that only 
about half of the homes had running water. 

So the co-op began promoting individual 
water systems for its members. As more 
families began to install pumps and use more 
water, the level of the ground water in the 
area fell_so low that many families were 
forced to drill new and deeper wells. The 
old wells simply couldn’t supply an adequate 
amount of water for the area. 

Necessity has always been the mother of 
invention, and soon the idea of a central 
water system was born of the growing need 
for an adequate water supply. The idea was 
to pump water from the nearby Tennessee 
River to the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of the Sand Mountain area, leaving the 
ground water available for families in the 
more sparsely settled sections. 

The rural electric system’s publication 
kept reminding people of the idea from time 
to time until 1959 when several citizens of 
the newly incorporated towns of Geraldine, 
Fyffe and Rainsville—who also wanted water 
systems—began thinking in terms of a water 
system for the entire area. 

In 1960, the town of Section invited Sand 
Mountain Electric Co-op Manager Mark C. 
Stewart to talk to their civic club about a 
central water system. Stewart had been in 
the forefront in the rural electric and tele- 
phone co-op organizations. 

From that civic meeting came a committee 
to push the idea through to reality. Subse- 
quent meetings during the next few months 
solidified the plan of action, and applications 
were accepted from those who wanted to sub- 
scribe. When there were more than 2,000 
applicants, an engineer was hired to make a 
feasibility study of the project and work out 
a plan to serve approximately 1,500 of the 
original applicants in the four communities. 


Things moved rapidly then, and soon 
bonds were sold, a contract for construction 
negotiated and work begun. 

The bond underwriters wanted to make 
sure that the water system would have sound 
management during the critical first years of 
its operation. They turned to the rural elec- 
tric co-op and the result was that Manager 
Stewart, at the direction of his board of 
directors, became unpaid manager of the 
water system for 2 to 5 years—through the 
critical first years of operation. 

Sand Mountain area rural citizens can look 
forward to living with all the conveniences 
of town dwellers: electric service, telephones, 
and now a central system to supply them 
with plenty of pure water. 

These people have demonstrated again 
what can be done by working together coop- 
eratively to make their community a better 
place to live. 





Space Exploration Should Be an Enter- 
prise of the Human Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the House 
to an outstanding editorial which ap- 
peared over the byline of Mr. Sidney 
Hertzberg in the July issue of Current 
magazine. It poses a deeply significant 
question which should receive the careful 
consideration not only of every House 
member but also of every enlightened 
citizen here and abroad. The question 
is: Should man’s trip to the moon and 
beyond be made an enterprise of the 
United Nations—and of the human race? 

The United States has established as 
a basic premise of its national space ef- 
fort that the exploration of space and 
the benefits to come from such efforts 
will be for peaceful purposes and for the 
benefit of men. We have repeatedly 
demonstrated our commitment to this 
premise in the past, giving to the world 
scientific data that we have gathered 
through our Earth satellites. We have 
also been witnesses to a growing rap- 
port and respect between the many sci- 
entific communities throughout the 
world, including that of the USSR. 
We have seen that where there is an 
absence of conflicting ideologies, single- 
ness of objectives and mutuality of in- 
terests have wiped. out all causes for 
major controversies. 

Thus, this editorial presents, really, 
the outline of a hopeful concept in 
which the Nations of the world, by join- 
ing their efforts, can undertake the most 
dramatic adventure of mankind to date 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect that 
is devoid of political conflict and dedi- 
cated to advancing the aspirations of 
all mankind closer to reality. 

I am unalterably convinced that 
through such a unified international ef- 
fort, the immense obstacles confronting 
space explorers can best be overcome 
by the world’s scientists and engineers 
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working together and that in the uni- 
verse of infinite dimensions man’s petty 
squabbles will fade into nothingness. 
The nations of the world can thus dem- 
onstrate the nobility that resides in 
people everywhere which is the only true 
basis of peace and harmony. I urgently 
recommend my colleagues to read the 
editorial I now submit for the Recorp: 
(By Sidney Hertzberg) 


In @ special message to Congress on May 
25, 1961, President Kennedy said: “I believe 
we should go to the moon, but I think every 
citizen of this country, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, should consider the © 
matter carefully.” 

The President was calling for considera- 
tion of an enterprise that would be felt 
throughout our society for generations. It 
is the kind of effort in which the commit- 
ment of money, material, intellectual effort 
and imagination is necessarily total. 

The President was, therefore, wise in mak- 
ing a special effort to seek public under- 
standing and support. In the weeks follow- 
ing his request, Current watched carefully 
for the public reaction. We must report 
disappointment at the amount and quality 
of the response. The explanation may be 
that people are stunned—unable to absorb 
the fact that the time for such a decision is 
really at hand. 

Or perhaps the reason for the strangely 
muted reaction is the way the question was 
framed. The question, we suggest, is not 
whether or not man should try to go to the 
moon, but how we should make the effort. 

We suspect that the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether he should go answers itself. 
He must go for the same reason he has tried 
to go to places between here and the moon 
and wil. try to go to places beyond the moon. 
We suspect that even those who oppose the 
effort because there is unfinished work at 
home do not really think this will stop any- 
body. Of course, there is unfinished work 
at home; there always is, and this has never 
deterred man from probing abroad. 

We suspect that the obvious reluctance of 
the country to move into this most challeng- 
ing of frontiers, despite the President’s con- 
viction that it should be done, stems from 
a reluctance to reduce so magnificent an en- 
terprise of man to the level of a cold war 
gambit. Few can welcome the tensions that 
such a race would induce. The directors of 
such an enterprise will face a full quota of 
agonizing scientific and technological de- 
cisions; they should not be subjected to 
political pressures to beat the Russians 
quickly and inexpensively. 

We, therefore, suggest that the proper way 
to phrase this frontier problem is: How can 
man’s trip to the moon be made an enter- 
prise of the human race? We propose that 
the President ask the people to consider 
whether or not we should seek to make it a 
United Nations effort. 

Carried on in this way we could be sure 
of three things: One, that the maximum 
safety would be assured for the men who 
would make the effort. Two, that the pace 
at which it proceeded involved an allocation 
of human resources that did not threaten 
man’s progress on earth. Three, that dupli- 
cation of effort would be minimized. 

Perhaps we could also, hope for ancillary 
benefits. Here is a project so overwhelm- 
ing to the imagination, so all-absorbing of 
man’s ingenuity, that it may start a dialog 
through all existing curtains which will put 
irreconcilable differences in a context so dif- 
ferent that they will simply wither away, 
not because they are so‘ved, but because they 
will seem—at least to the generation that 
expects to travel to the moon regularly-— 
pointless. In this dialog, one might even 
hope to involve the Chinese Communists. 
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Red China and the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress and a majority of 
Americans, I believe, are greatly dis- 
turbed about rumors of a change in the 
official U.S. position regarding the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations. 

Recently the Ludington (Mich.) Daily 
News, carried a significant editorial 
based upon a letter written by Edward 
Barthell, of Ludington, and directed to 
our representative in the U.N., Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson. The editorial and the letter 
deserve a careful reading by the Members 
of Congress as well as Mr. Stevenson: 
{From the Ludington (Mich.) Daily News, 

July 7, 1961] 
New Yorx Times REeporTeR WRONG ON RED 
CHINA 

The New York Times is a good newspaper. 
Two of its reporters in their political stories 
are a detriment to the paper. Herbert Mat- 
thews was responsible in part for Castro’s 
success in Cuba. Now a Times reporter, 
named Max Frankel, is promoting the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations 
(probably with the connivance of someone 
in the State Department). His story 
prompted Edward Barthell, local lawyer and 
author to write Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, to alert him 
to Frankel’s misguided effort. The letter 
follows: 





Juty 4, 1961. 
Hon. ApLat E. STEVENSON, 

United Nations Building, 

New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. STEVENson: An article by Max 
Frankel, captioned “U.N. Likely to Put China 
on Agenda” and appearing in the first two 
pages of the New York Times issue of last 
Sunday (July 2), has created considerable 
confusion in the minds of many intelligent 
readers by saying: 

“Washington's first line of defense, already 
staked out by Mr. Rusk, will contend that 
any change here involving Communist China 
is so important that it must be adjudged a 
‘substantive’ question, requiring a two-thirds 
majority. The trouble with this, United 
Nations sources say, is that a simple majority 
will decide whether the issue is substantive 
or procedural. 

Membership questions normally are sub- 
stantive and are routed through the Security 
Council. The major powers, including Na- 
tionalist China, have the right of veto in the 
Council. 

The difficulty this time is that China al- 
ready is in the United Nations. The issue 
really is which China—the Communist dele- 
gation speaking for a population of 650 mil- 
lion, or the representatives from Taiwan, 
with a population of 10 million. 

In the Assembly maneuvering, a majority 
may brand the question procedural and vote 
to accept the credentials of the Communist 
Chinese. That would evict Nationalist China 
from the United Nations and. give Peiping 
the permanent seat on the Security Council. 
Any new application from Taiwan for mem- 
bership could then be vetoed by Communist 
China or the Soviet Union. 

I have neither the purpose nor the com- 
petence to discuss the fundamental question 
of what governmental organization may now 
be considered as representing “the peoples of 
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the United Nations” presently composing the 
peace-loving state which is a permanent 
member of the Security Council under the 
name of the “Republic of China.” This letter 
is confined to a much simpler way of capping 
the harmful effusion which Mr. Frankel’s 
article—I hope, innocently—seems to be 
spreading. 

The provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, relevant hereto, are as follows: 

Chapter II, article 4, paragraph 2—“The 
admission of any * * * state to membership 
in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.” 

Chapter V, article 23, paragraph 1—‘“The 
Security Council shall consist of 11 members 
of the United Nations. The Republic of 
China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Treland, and the 
United States of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council * * *.” 

Chapter V, article 27, paragraph 1-3—‘“1. 
Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one vote. 2. Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members; 
Provided, That. * * *” 

(The matter indicated by the preceding 
“* * * ” does not affect the question here 
considered. ) 

At page 354 of his Triumph and Tradegy, 
Winston Churchill says: 

“On December 5, 1944, the President has 
made new suggestions to Stalin and myself. 
They were as follows: Each member of the 
Council should have one vote. Before any 
decision could be carried out seven members 
must vote in favor of it. All large matters, 
such as admitting or expelling states from 
the organization, suppressing and settling 
disputes, regulating armaments and provid- 
ing armed forces, would need the concurring 
votes of all the permanent members. * * * 
Here was the veto.” 

At page 438 of his Pranklin D. Roosevelt's 
own story, Donald Day quotes the President 
at his last press conference as thus expressing 
to Stalin his unconcern over the Soviet re- 
quest for three votes in the General Assem- 
bly: “He (Stalin) said, ‘Would you favor it?’ 
I said, ‘Yes, largely on sentimental grounds. 
If I were on a delegation, which I am not, 
I would probably vote yes.’” Roosevelt then 
said to his questioner: “It (the General As- 
sembly) is not really of any great importance. 
It is an investigatory body only * * *.” ‘The 
Questioner: “They don’t decide anything, do 
they?” F.DR.: “No.” 

If the General Assembly can tell the Se- 
curity Council what is and is not “proce- 
dural,” is not the Council completely emas- 
culated? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp BARTHELL. 





Address of Gov. Ross R. Barnett 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
address of Gov. Ross R. Barnett at the 
53d annual meeting of the Governors’ 
conference which raises many questions 
about the need for H.R. 4222. It follows: 
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AppREsSs OF Hon. Ross R. BARNETT, GOVER- 
NOR OF MISSISSIPPI, AT THE 53D ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
Hono.u.v, Hawa, JuNE 25-28, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, and col- 
leagues from the several States, I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to address myself to 
the issue of health care of our senior cit- 
izens. All segments of our Mississippi so- 
ciety are interested in and profoundly dedi- 
cated to creating a climate in which all 
citizens may receive the highest quality 
health and medical care under circumstances 
of their own choosing. In pursuing this 
goal, we do so with a healthy respect for 
the tax dollar and for the extremes to which 
governments should properly go. 

In Mississippi, we have reason to be proud 
of and to repose confidence in our splendid 
system of hospitals, in our medical profes- 
sion, in those professional individuals who 
work with both, and in the people them- 
selves who want only the opportunity to 
take care of their own. We believe that 
we should help those who need help and 
we feel that we should not take tax dol- 
lars—Federal or State—for programs of care 
for those who need no assistance. 

For these reasons, we oppose any pro- 
gram of health care under social security 
with its burdensome taxload upon wage 
earners and employers, its centralized man- 
agement with no local prerogatives, its re- 
stricted application to the aged themselves, 
and the threat it poses to our free economy. 

Let me draw for you a parallel] to show you 
exactly what we mean about the extrava- 
gance of the present proposals on health 
care for the aging under social security: 

Let us suppose that a Member of the Con- 
gress introduced a bill to provide Federal 
fire departments for certain sizes and classes 
of cities in the United States. Purthermore, 
let us suppose that this legislation provides 
that only so much fire protection will be 
given and that only a limited portion of a 
burning structure may be extinguished and 
that each fire department may save only a 
given number of persons from a building 
about to be consumed. 

Let us also suppose that every taxpayer in 
every city in the United States will pay a new 
and additional Federal tax for this extrava- 
gant, unneeded, yet inadequate service, 
whether they need it or receive it or not. 

Now, if such a bill were introduced in the 
Congress, the sponsor could expect very little 
support for his measure. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that the proposals introduced by the 
distinguished gentlemen from New Mexico 
and California propose only limited services 
for the aged under social security yet they 
would require every wage earner and every 
employer to underwrite this extravagant, in- 
adequate program with new and additional 
social security taxes. This places a burden- 
some load upon those who are earning and 
upon our employers. It would stifle indus- 
trial growth and affect our State economies 
adversely. 

Neither are these proposals quite consid- 
erate of the aged, either. Under the pending 
legislation, only four types of services would 
be offered: Up to 90 days of hospitalization 
provided the patient pays $10 per day for 
the first 9 days with a $20 minimum pay- 
ment; up to 180 days of nursing home serv- 
ices following hospitalization but with a 
limitation upon the actual amount pro- 
vided; home health services to include inter- 
mittent nursing care, homemaker service, or 
nonprofit home health service, and out- 
patient hospital diagnostic service subject 
to a minimum payment of $20 for each visit. 

For those who really need help, this is a 
cruel hoax. It requires those in need to pay 
as much as $90 for admission to a hospital 
in addition to the new and additional taxes 
which would be levied. For the most part, 
those who would enjoy the limited benefits 
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are people who need no assistance in secur- 
ing health care. 

In Mississippi, we have already imple- 
mented the Kerr-Mills program by execu- 
tive action. We have transferred more than 
one-half million dollars from our indigent 
medical care fund and we are able to pro- 
vide inpatient hospital services for those 
who need help. We provide this care with 
full respect for the dignity of each individual 
a-.d I challenge anyone. to demonstrate that 
a single citizen of Mississippi who requires 
medical care is unable to obtain it. Our 
program is available to all citizens without 
qualification or regard as to age, race, sex, 
creed, or political persuasion. 

We, therefore, contend that the social 
security health care proposals are totally 
unnecessary. The Kerr-Mills law can and 
will do the job. . 

The social security measures will mean 
poorer—not better—health care for our ag- 
ing citizens. Federal employees will be tell- 
ing our States, our hospitals, our doctors, 
and others in this important field what 
treatment they can provide, how hospitals 
should operate, and what nursing homes can 
and cannot do. The social security plan 
will lead to the decline—if not to the end— 
of private health insurance in which 128 
million Americans are now active partici- 
pants. 

It will lead into compulsory national 
health insurance for every American. What 
starts out as socialized medicine for the 
aged will become socialized medicine for 
every man, woman, and child in our great 
Republic. 

It will be staggeringly expensive. Social 
security taxes, under existing legislation, 
are already scheduled to go to 9 percent of 
the taxable wage base by 1969. The present 
measure will increase these taxes further. 
We in Government ought to know that such 
tax proposals are irreversible and once 
started, they seldom stop. 

I am concerned about the economy and 
the economic well-being of my State just 
as you are concerned with yours. As Gov- 
ernors and men in whom the people have 
reposed trust and confidence, we must not, 
in the name of compassion, emotionalism, 
liberalism, or what-have-you, support this 
type of unrealistic, costly legislation. 

On the other hand, existing programs en- 
acted by our several States and the Con- 
gress can and will do the job. The Kerr- 
Mills program is based upon demonstrated 
need, local control, and provides any services 
needed—not a few expensive, restricted serv- 
ices. 

The Kerr-Mills program is voluntary, not 
compulsory. By helping those who need 
help, we will supplement—not supplant— 
voluntary health insurance and prepayment 
programs. 

The Kerr-Mills program is administered 
on a local basis. The Congress in passing 
this law, wisely and logically expressed the 
belief that each State knows its own particu- 
lar problems better than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

On public occasions, I have stated that in 
Mississippi, we prefer to take care of our own. 
We have never turned our backs on this re- 
sponsibility and we never will. 

I was not elected Governor of Mississippi 
to preside over the liquidation of human 
freedom and I shall not subscribe myself to 
it now. 


We are dedicated to the formation of work- 
ing partnerships in Mississippi; not to the 
building of Federal centralization. We be- 
lieve that there is more security in oppor- 
tunity than there is in dependency. 

Let me conclude by putting it this way: 
Let us look to nature for the truth because 
God, in His divine wisdom, created no un- 
truths. Let us take from nature the exam- 
ples of the oyster and the eagle. The oyster 
has security. It is provided with an impene- 
trable shell, secure from its enemies, well 
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housed from all hostile aspects of its en- 
vironment. When the oyster is hungry, it 
simply opens its shell and its food flows in. 
Beyond this security, however, the oyster has 
no freedom and its exercise of initiative is 
notably lacking. 

On the other hand, the eagle has all the 
freedom in the world but his life is difficult. 
He must build his own house in the high 
peaks of mountains, subject to the ravages of 
storms, wind, and rain. He must forage for 
his food and fight for his very life and ex- 
istence. 

Yet, gentlemen, the eagle, not the oyster, 
is our national emblem. And I strongly 
suspect that none of you has ever dined on 
eagles on the half-shell. 

Today, we have a great opportunity to re- 
affirm our belief in constitutional govern- 
ment and in the principles upon which our 
Republic was founded. Let us seek oppor- 
tunity, not dependency and let us fulfill the 
responsibilities which are rightfully ours. 





Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a re- 
cently established but already effective 
effort to spread goodwill and to aid un- 
derdeveloped nations, of which all Amer- 
icans can be proud, is Project Hope. An 
activity of a privately sponsored organi- 
zation, the people to people health foun- 
dation, Project Hope seeks to bring med- 
ical care to the people of southeast Asia 
and to teach new medical techniques to 
their medical personnel. The primary 
vehicle of this effort is the SS Hope I, 
formerly a U.S. Navy hospital ship, 
which is now a fully staffed floating 
medical center. By sending out teams 
of doctors and nurses to work with local 
doctors, nurses, and students, Project 
Hope is able to pass on valuable modern 
techniques and the latest medical in- 
formation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by John M. Elliott published 
on July 1 in the Union Leader, the Chi- 
cago journal of the organized street rail- 
ways, rapid transit, and bus employees, 
which describes the valuable work done 
by Project Hope. A touching quotation 
expressive of the meaningfulness of this 
program is attributed to the mayor of a 
small town on the island of Sumbowa: 
“this is the first time a foreign vessel has 
come to our shores and not taken our 
rice.” Continuing attention should be 
given to this project; the medical needs 
of the world are great, and the contribu- 
tion of the SS. Hope I in spreading both 
medical aid and good will, unmeasurable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: r 

ProsectT Hope: SyMBOL OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN MERCY 

In mid-October of 1960 a gleaming white 
floating medical center, with huge black let- 
ters along either side spelling out H-o-p-e, 
steamed into the harbor of Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, to begin one of the most worthwhile 
ventures of its kind that had ever before 
been produced by one nation in its efforts to 
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help those of less fortunate nations to help 
themselves. 

This large white symbol of health and hu- 
man mercy is the SS Hope I, a floating medi- 
cal school which was being sent to Indonesia 
and other areas of southeast Asia by the 
American people; thus providing a true peo- 
ple-to-people program that was to over- 
shadow any government-to-government pro- 
gram ever conceived. 

According to Dr. William B. Walsh, presi- 
dent and founder of the parent Project Hope 
(health opportunities for people every- 
where), “the first 6 months of the Hope 
visit to Indonesia has shown the whole world 
that Americans are not as ‘Ugly’ as some 
would have us believe. 

“The dedication and hard work of the 
American doctors, nurses, dentists, pharma- 
cists and medical technicians in performing 
their role as medical diplomats in a new 
nation which was completely foreign to them 
and their way of life, is something of which 
all Americans back home can be proud.” 

During this maiden voyage of the Hope, 
the medical personnel ‘performed some 600 
operations and saw 16,000 patients, both 
aboard the vessel and at medical facilities 
ashore on the 9 Indonesian islands the ship 
visited in the first 6 months. 

In addition, nearly 5,000 diagnostic X-rays 
were taken and the interest in the ship 
brought more than 30,000 shipboard visitors. 
These visitors not only included natives, 
but also brought aboard the vessel the Rus- 
sian Ambassador and the Ambassadors of 
most of the Iron Curtain nations, as well 
as those from nations more friendly to the 
United States. 

In April, Indonesian President Sukarno 
visited President John F. Kennedy in Wash- 
ington, and following their visits the two 
heads of state issued a joint communique, in 
which the work of Hope was pointed out. 
The statement read: 

“Both Presidents expressed gratification 
at the high degree of cooperation between 
their countries and noted, in illustration, 
the successful visit to Indonesia of the hos- 
pital ship, the SS -Hope, sponsored by the 
People-to-People Health Foundation.” 

Thus the two Presidents noted to the 
whole world the success of Hope, and the 
geod will and good work being performed 
by the American medical diplomats who 
serve aboard. The Hope’s permanent staff 
of doctors, nurses, dentists, and other medi- 
cal personnel, totaling 70, is augmented by 
rotators, medical men and women who vol- 
unteer to give up their time, their practices, 
and leave their families and homes for up to 
4 months without compensation. 

“Many of these volunteers are specialists 
in their field of medicine and can help to 


-teach and training their medical counter- 


parts in Indonesia,” Dr. Walsh added. 

“This is the basis of Project Hope; the 
desire of our medical people to help the 
medical men and women of other nations 
less fortunate than ourselves to learn the 
more modern ways of medicine... We do not 
try to act as a hospital. But we aim at train- 
ing these people so that they can better 

ke care of their own people.” 

Aboard the floating medical center the 
operating rooms are in constant use. No 
operation is made without Indonesians and 
Americans standing side by side and work- 
ing together. Most-operations are televised 
over a closed-circuit television unit, piping 
into an auditorium. Here, other Indone- 
sian medical personnel can watch and 
learn. 

There are constant lectures, showing of 
medical films and other visual aids, both 
aboard and ashore. The vessel is con 
stantly teeming with activity. 

The Hope’s 10,000 volume medical library 
is, according to Dr. Walsh, “probably one of 
the busiest medical libraries in the world.” 

How does this people-to-people program 
operate? Where do the finances come from? 
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What can the members of the great Ameri- 
can labor movement do to assist Project 
Hope and the SS Hope I? 

It costs some $3,500,000 a year to keep the 
Hope vessel in operation no matter what 
part of the world she is in. This money 
comes mainly through the contributions of 
individual Americans who feel that they 
want to share in the success of the Hope 
ship and at the same time want other peo- 
ples to know that Americans want to help 
them to help themselves. In addition to 
donations from individuals, labor organiza- 
tions have donated time and money to aid 
Hope; American business and industry has 
donated money and material—but money is 
always a necessity to continue and expand 
the efforts of such an organization. 

“With more help from all Americans,” 
Dr, Walsh says, “we will be able to outfit 
and send one or two more Hope vessels to 
other areas of the world. There is a great 
need for Hope in South America and in 
Africa, where the needs for medical teach- 
ing and training are unlimited. 

“We of Hope have learned that the people 
of the newly developing nations can better 
understand America and Americans after we 
have helped them to cure their headaches, 
their toothaches and pains. It is a won- 
drous sight to see a blind old man who had 
walked many miles from his inland village to 
the Hope ship moored in the harbor of Sum- 
bawa, and then to see him walk away 2 
weeks later, able to see for the first time in 
his life. He had never seen an American, did 
not know what or where America was, but 
he will always be grateful for the help pro- 
vided him. 

“There are hundreds upon hunrdeds of 
stories which would never be told in Indo- 
nesia if it had not been for the Hope and 
its wonderful men and women. As in any 
nation, the work and the people of Hope will 
be remembered in Indonesia. The stories of 
the men and women who were treated and 
helped by the American and Indonesian 
medical people, both aboard the ship and at 
the shore bases and clinics, will be carried 
to thousands upon thousands more by word 
of mouth. 

“As the mayor of a small town on the 
Island of Sumbawa said: ‘This is the first 
time a foreign vessel has come to our shores 
and not taken our rice.’ And to emphasize 
his statement, one could see the hulks of 
Japanese landingcraft dotting the shoreline 
of the harbor.” 

The SS Hope is the former U,S. Navy hos- 
pital ship Consolation, which saw action in 
World War II and during Korea. 

American labor is compassionate and 
wants to help others. If every man and 
woman in our great labor organizations 
would contribute a little to Project Hope, it 
would become even more successful and 
peoples of other lands and areas would be 
able to benefit by our medical diplomats. 
The Hope is a true ambassador of good will. 

Contributions are tax deductible and 
should be made to: Project Hope, 1818 M 
Street NW; Washington, D.C. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important and controversial 
issues on which the Congress must decide 
in this session is President Kennedy’s 


request for long-term economic aid fi- 
nancing for underdeveloped countries. I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial on this sub- 
ject printed in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union on June 19, 1961, and Roscoe 
Drummond’s column in the July 10, 1961, 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “Foreign Aid: Persuasive Reasons 
for Approval.” 
The article follows: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
June 19, 1961] 


FIve-YEAR PLAN FOR FOREIGN AID 


President Kennedy was speaking to 
stanch supporters of foreign aid last Friday 
in Washington when he discussed his 5-year, 
$8.8 billion program before the National Con- 
ference on International Economic and So- 
cial Development. Perhaps that was why he 
felt free to admit waste and failures in past 
aid efforts, while appealing for a fresh start 
with new emphasis. 

But it is also probable that he feels like 
a man with his back to the wall, pressed by 
opposition to the project on which he pins 
his hopes for turning the tide of the cold 
war. He has felt forced to place his appeal 
on almost a negative basis, almost a basis of 
threat of loss, not hope of gain. 

The President has crisscrossed back and 
forth between two arguments for American 
participation in global economic and social 
advance. One is that if we do not participate 
with vigor, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China will subvert the less-developed world 
with arms by proxy, with promises, and with 
political strings. The other is the idealistic 
argument of opportunity and obligation to 
nurture the better life among people wha 
have just begun to realize that it is possible 
for them. 
¢ Walter Lippmann put it this way on tele- 
vision the other night: “The United States 
can no more refuse to contribute to foreign 
aid in the world than the richest man in 
town can refuse to contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest.” 

This seems to blend the two arguments, 
and indeed they are inseparable. Mr. Ken- 
nedy does not hesitate to quote Premier 
Khrushchev’s avowed intent to support wars 
of liberation from a variety of things, includ- 
ing ostensibly imperialism and social injus- 
tice. The President is right in proposing 
that we promote the liberating without war, 
by doing our best to remove the injustice. 
Imperialism, except for the Communist va- 
riety, is disappearing by itself. 

The President’s plan, in his words of last 
Friday, amounts to dealing with a developing 
country like this: “If you do such and so over 
a period of 5 years; devote so much to public 
investment; do so much in agriculture, and 
all the rest—then we are prepared to support 
you year by year to the amount of xX 

assistance.” 

The bargain, then, is the 5-year commit- 
ment of funds for development projects that 
are realistic and possible, in return for Gov- 
ernment actions that improve the lives of 
native populations. If the improvement 
begins to show, the liberation is underway 
peacefully. 

Actually, it is not that simple. No two 
nations are alike and not all governments will 
meet their share of the bargain. Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggests he would shut‘ off those that 
do not. In time, that policy might bring 
them around, but meanwhile we may con- 
tinue to need a few allies of convenience. 

The President has tried to make clear that 
the cold war will be long. He might also 
concede that the transition of the under- 
developed world will be slow, but he has put 
forth the best program yet to guide it. The 
main stumbling block is the 5-year borrowing 
authority to replace annual appropriations. 
Congress would do well to recognize that a 
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lot of the waste, for which the President - 
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almost apologizes, can be cut out by the 
kind of bargaining and planning that the 
5-year system would permit. 


{From the Washington Post, July 10, 1961] 


FOREIGN AID: PERSUASIVE REASONS FOR 
APPROVAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There are fresh and powerful reasons for 
Congress to pass the administration's eco- 
nomic aid program. 

But President Kennedy’s proposals to carry 
forward and to improve upon past measures 
to assist underdeveloped countries are having 
difficulty with Congress exactly as did the 
Eisenhower program. 

The reason is the same: A foreign aid 
program, however vital to the national in- 
terest, has no voter constituency to demand 
its passage and no domestic pressure group 
to influence Congressmen. 

Congress can be brought to appropriate 
billions of dollars year after year to subsidize 
farmers in part because U.S. farmers are 
voters; the farm program has a domestic 
constituency. But the economic aid pro- 
gram has to be advanced solely on its merits, 
sold on its merits, and approved on its merits 
with individual Congressmen, knowing full 
well that they are not likely to be rewarded 
at the polls for their approval and possibly 
will be punished. This is why it takes po- 
litical courage and a devotion to the national 
interest for Congressmen to approve large 
appropriations for economic, aid. 

The case for passage of the President’s eco- 
nomic aid program is rational, realistic, and, 
I believe, persuasive. The heart of it is this: 

1. Those who plead that the United States 
should take the initiative in the cold war 
and not just react against the Communists, 
are most often the opponents of the aid 
program. But economic aid is a prime exam- 
ple of US. initiative. We were first to use 
economic aid as a means of shielding the 
underdeveloped nations from Communist 
takeover. Economic aid is not a defensive 
counterthrust to Communist action. It is 
taking the initiative in the very best sense. 
At a time when the Soviets are paying us the 
unwilling compliment of copying it in their 
own peculiar way, those who most strongly 
urged that we take the offensive, are urging 
that we abandon one of the best means of 
mounting the offensive. The aid program is 
an invaluable tool in the cold war because 
it helps nations win a self-sustaining rate 
of economic growth. 

2. The best provision in the new aid pro- 
gram is the long-term financing Which per- 
mits long-term planning for the most effec- 
tive use of aid dollars. Economic. develop- 
ment is a long-term process and a country 
needs reasonable assurance of aid not just 
for 12 months, but for several years in order 
to develop a workable program. 

Furthermore, for those most critical of the 
administration of the aid program to deny 
the means of long-range planning through 
long-range financing is to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the best means of correcting 
past mistakes. Let us recognize that the 
government leaders in the less developed 
countries are politicians—as they are in the 
United States: If they are going to put into 
effect what may be politically difficult in- 
ternal reforms and programs for social and 
economic justice, we should help arm them 
with the politically valuable argument that 
we are ready to commit ourselves to long- 
term programs of aid calculated to achieve 
substantial progress. 

To authorize the Government to borrow 
money from the Treasury, in amounts speci- 
fied by Congress, to make development loans 
to underdeveloped countries—this does not 
deprive Congress of any control over the 
program. It increases control since Congress 
will have a quarterly review of past pro- 
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grams and a quarterly opportunity to 
examine new plans—and stop them if Con- 
gress so desires. 

3. When the economic aid program is ad- 
vocated as vital to the national interest by 
President Kennedy, President Eisenhower, 
and President Truman, and by every presi- 
dential nominee since the start of the cold 
war—Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Richard Nixon—Congress ought to ponder 
very hard before striking it down. Approval 
Was never more urgent than now. 





George Washington Memorial Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there has 
been over the years a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the development of the Po- 
tomac River Basin. 

We in Michigan are proud that one 
of the first men to have the vision for 
preserving the beauties of the valley was 
a Michigan Member of Congress—1913- 
31—Louis C. Cramton. He was one of 
the sponsors of the Capper-Cramton Act 
and is in possession of much factual in- 
formation about the early plans for this 
valley. His career of public service is 
one of the most distinguished in Michi- 
gan. He retired from public office in 
1960; he continues to contribute to the 
public good in most active retirement. 

So that his knowledge in the matter 
of the Potomac Valley may be a matter 
of public record, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer for the Appendix of the REc- 
orp the following letter from Judge 
Cramton, dated April 5, 1961, and ad- 
dressed to Conrad Wirth, Director of 
the National Park Service. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Lansing, Mich., April 5, 1961. 
Mr. CONRAD WIRTH, 
Director National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WirTH: In further reply to 
yours of December 23, 1960, concerning the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Since its receipt I have spent several 
months in Miami, Fla., and there had oppor- 
tunity to refresh my recollection as to the 
enactment of the Capper-Cramton Act by 
reference to the 1928-30 files of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD in the Miami Public Li- 
brary. I was in error in asking you to con- 
sult your files as to my part in the author- 
ization for the parkway since the Park Serv- 
ice had nothing to do with that legislation 
except as the then Director, Horace Albright, 
then served as an ex officio member of the 
National Park and Planning Commission. 

The Capper-Cramton Act was sponsored 
by me at the request of that Commission. 
Col. U. S. Grant III (now Major General 
Grant, retired) then executive officer of the 
Commission, had the bill drawn to include 
all the plans that had been developed by the 
Commission as their comprehensive system 
of parks, playgrounds, and parkways it had 
adopted for the National Capital and pre- 
sented to me for introduction, I added to it 
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some ideas of my own, especially the exten- 
sion of Rock Creek Park into Maryland, 
which has been so largely accomplished with 
the fine cooperation of Maryland authorities, 
and the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way to include both shores of the Potomac 
River and adjacent lands from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls on the Virginia side, except 
within the city of Alexandria, and from Fort 
Washington to the falls on the Maryland 
side, except in the District of Columbia. I 
introduced the bill in December 1928, and 
thus for the first time was made a legislative 
demand for the preservation of the God- 
given scenic beauties of these environs of 
the Nation’s Capital, including the historic 
Patowmack Canal and the equally historic 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal built so many 
years ago in a brave effort to obtain a com- 
mercial waterway over the mountains to 
reach the vast West. It was favorably re- 
ported February 14, 1929, from the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
by its able chairman, Hon. Richard Elliott, 
of Indiana, who capably sponsored the bill 
in the House until the final action upon it. 
It was soon considered in the House at which 
time I secured an amendment providing for 
acquisition of the canal to Point of Rocks, 
some miles above the falls. It promptly 
passed the House but so near the end of the 
session that it could not receive considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

On April 15, 1930, soon after the next 
session opened, I reintroduced the bill as 
H.R. 26. It was again promptly reported by 
Chairman Elliott and called up by him for 
House consideration under a special rule on 
January 30, 1930. 

On January 27, 1930, I had addressed the 
House at length in behalf of the bill. I 
then gave the House the following report of 
Frederic Law Olmstead as chairman of the 
Committee on Parks of the Joint Committee 
consisting of the Federal Power Commission 
and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, then considering development 
of the Potomac River Valley for park or power 
purposes: 

“It is the opinion of the committee on 
parks: 

“1. That the Gorge and Great Falls of the 
Potomac River have unique and distinctive 
scenic, historic, and scientific attractions af- 
fording in their present natural condition 
park values unexcelled by those in the en- 
virons of any National Capital, values which 
are not now fully appreciated and enjoyed 
because the land is largely in private owner- 
ship and but little of the area is readily ac- 
cessible. 

“2. That the adoption of any of the pro- 
posals contained in this joint committee’s 
report for the development of water-power 
within this area or of any plan for water- 
power development known or suggested to 
the commission will entail a greater or less 
degree of destruction of those National Park 
values and their impairment by the intro- 
duction of incongruous structures and power 
lines. 

“3. That the dedication of this area for 
park purposes by the Nation is in the interest 
of all citizens of the United States to whom 
the National Capital is a proud heritage. 

“4. That the use of this area for power pur- 
poses is largely of a local or regional interest 
and benefit and that the power to be de- 
veloped therefrom is neither urgently re- 
quired nor the only power obtainable at rea- 
sonable cost to meet the demand. 

“5. Moreover that the nearness of this 
beautiful valley with its palisades and water- 
falls, and other picturesque and historical 
attributes to the Nation’s Capital, together 
with the undeniable fact that this project 
does not stand high as an efficient source of 
power, appear to be strong arguments for not 
granting a permit for development of this 
project at this time. 
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“6. That in short, your committee believes 
the national interest in the park and scenic 
values should not now be sacrificed for all 
time to the possible local commercial interest 
in a power development, because we do not 
believe that the people of the United States 
are so impoverished economically that they 
cannot afford to retain to its full value this 
great scenic asset to the National Capital. 

“7, And finally, your committee for the 
foregoing reasons and those set forth in 
greater detail in the accompanying comments 
on this joint report, recommends urging up- 
on Congress the acquisition of the area indi- 
cated in accordance with S. 1280 (Senate bill 
by Senator Capper, identical with H.R. 15524) 
and its development for park purposes as 
funds may be made available, leaving it open 
for Congress at any future time to authorize 
the development of the water-power potenti- 
alities of the site, should such development 
become of greater public importance than 
the proposed park shall have been found to 
have.” 

When the bill was considered on January 
30, 1930, the question of water power devel- 
opment at Great Falls became an issue and 
to quiet opposition and expedite the passage 
of the bill, I accepted an amendment offered 
by Congressman Dempsey, of Buffalo, re- 
serving to Congress the right to legislate later 
as it might desire as to water power develop- 
ment. This was in accord with the sug- 
gestion in the Olmstead report. The bill 
passed the House by the overwhelming vote 
of 199 to 24. When it reached the Senate it 
received cordial and efficient support from 
Senator Capper, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee. He called the bill up in the 
Senate soon after his Committee had re- 
ported the bill with a substitute which had 
no particular change from my bill and re- 
tained the Dempsey amendment. He stated 
to the Senate that the revision had been 
approved in conference with him by Col. 
Grant and myself. The Senate then passed 
the revised bill on May 22, 1930. The House 
accepted the Senate revision and on May 29, 
1930, President Hoover gave the bill his ap- 
proval, it becoming Public Act 194 of 1930. 

I have in hand my duplicate of the origi- 
nal bill H.R. 26 with the actual signatures 
of the Vice President, the Speaker, and the 
President. 

Therein, I read in paragraph (a): 

“For the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway to include the shores of the Po- 
tomac and adjacent lands from Mount Ver- 
non to a point above Great Falls on the 
Virginia side, except within the city of 
Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to 
a similar point above the Great Falls on the 
Maryland side except within the District of 
Columbia, and including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and the acquisition of that portion 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal below 
Point of Rocks. Provided, That the acquisi- 
tion of any land in the Potomac River Val- 
ley for park purposes shall not debar or 
limit, or abridge its use for such works as 
Congress may in the future authorize for 
the improvement and the extension of navi- 
gation, including the connecting of the 
upper Potomac River with the Ohio River, 
or for flood control or irrigation or drainage, 
or for the development of hydroelectric 
power.” 

Throughout the consideration of the bill 
in House and Senate I had the very helpful 
cooperation of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission through Colonel 
Grant, its executive officer, and Frederic Del- 
ano, its chairman. 

Thereafter by conveyance from the -re- 
ceivers for the canal company, the United 
States on January 1, 1939, acquired title to 
that portion of the canal so included in the 
parkway and all the balance of the canal 
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to Cumberland, Md. I did not believe when 
I accepted the Dempsey amendment, and do 
not now believe, that any Congress will ever 
for any reason limit or destroy Great Falls 
and so defy the national interest in their 
parks and scenic values of what Frederic 
Law Olmstead termed the great scenic as- 
set of our National Capital unexcelled by 
those in the environs of any other National 
Capital. 

Yesterday I received the March 1961, is- 
sue of Planning and Civic Comment, official 
organ of the American Planning and Civic 
Association, and on page 45 thereof I read: 
“4, 800-acre strip of C. & O. Canal pro- 
claimed a national monument.” 

It is therein stated that the monument 
so established by the executive order of 
President Eisenhower extends from a point 
near Seneca, Md., (which I would under- 
stand to be at Point of Rocks), the western 
terminus of the parkway, westward to the 
Western terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal at Cumberland. 

Then the situation as to the Potomac 
River Valley and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal now is this: 

The National Park Service is charged with 
the administration and maintenance of all 
the park lands in the Potomac River Valley 
from Georgetown to Cumberland, a strip 
186 miles long, containing the entire length 
of the defunct C. & O. Canal with its at- 
tendant scenic beauty and tremendous re- 
creation possibilities, an area termed by 
Frederic Law Olmstead, “this great scenic 
asset of the National Captial.” It is one 
marvelous connected area with outstanding 
historical interests and natural beauty and 
possibilities for recreation throughout its 
entire length and is now under a single ad- 
ministrative authority of the Government 
the United States and now constitutes a 
perfect tribute by the Nation to the memory 
of George Washington, Father of this Na- 
tion, who by a water route over the moun- 
tains dreamed of the conversion of the young 
seacoast republic into a nation spreading far 
into the limitless West. 

Now has come the time, the opportunity 
to establish the George Washington Na- 
tional Memorial Park, including therein all 
this area of beauty, historic interest and 
recreation possibilities. 

This can be done simply by amendment of 
the present law, Public Law 194 of 1930, by 
striking out “for the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway to include the shores of the 
Potomac and adjacent lands to a point above 
Great Falls on the Virginia side, except with- 
in the city of Alexandria, and from Fort 
Washington to a similar point on the Mary- 
land side, except within the District of Co- 
lumbia. And including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and the acquisition of that portion 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal below Point 
of Rocks * * *.” 

And inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“For the George Washington National 
Memorial Park to include the shores of the 
Potomac and adjacent lands, from Mount 
Vernon on the Virginia side, except within 
the city of Alexandria, and from Fort Wash- 
ington on the Maryland side, except within 
the District of Columbia, to Cumberland, 
Maryland, and including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and all of the historic Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal from Georgetown, Maryland, to 
Cumberland, Maryland.” 

Those impressive findings in 1928 by 
Frederic Law Olmstead, America’s outstand- 
ing landscape authority, given in support 
then for the then pending legislation (S. 
1280, H.R. 15524), and its limited taking over 
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of a part of the Potomac Valley and its Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, apply with astounding 
force and greater pertinence to the taking 
over of the entire Potomac River Valley as 
@ nation’s tribute to its founder. It is to 
be noted that this Olmstead report was 
based on the findings of the Federal Power 
Commission as to power in joint session with 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

If such an act should now pass, the lan- 
guage of this so-called Dempsey amendment 
now carried in the Parkway Act would be 
retained as to future legislation affecting 
Great Falls and the Potomac and contro- 
versy as to water power should be thereby 
eliminated. 

The desire I had in H.R. 26 to forever tell 
the world the respect and appreciation of the 
people of America for the great leader in 
war and in peace, George Washington, who 
rightly is called the Father of his Country, 
would be even more fully served by the 
George Washington National Memorial Park 
of today and tomorrow as it has been by the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway of 
yesterday. 

Mr. Director, I trust this proposal will 
meet with your deepest interest and most 
active support. With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Member of Congress, 1913-31. 





Free Government Comes to the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of July 10, 1961. 

Any attempt to replace a dictatorship 
with a democratic form of government 
is to be applauded and supported by the 
United States. If President Balaguer 
of the Dominican Republic continues to 
give evidence of truly desiring to estab- 
lish a democracy the forces of violence 
that would destroy free government 
must be dealt with by the Dominican 
Government. 

Replacing one form of dictatorship 
with another is not to be desired. After 
30 years of Trujillo dictatorship a repub- 
lican government has come to power. If 
we sit idly by another Castro catastrophe 
can occur in this very strategic area. 
We must not only applaud the inten- 
tion of the Dominican people to estab- 
lish free institutions. We must let them 
know we will help them in every way 
possible. I mean every way—economic 
and military as well as spiritual. 

The editorial follows: 

How FOoo.isH? 

As successor to the dictatorship of the 
slain Generalissimo Trujillo, President Bala- 
guer’s regime has given considerable evi- 
dence of a desire to establish democratic 
processes in the Dominican Republic. In 
that respect, indeed, as indicated by the in- 
quiry carried out there recently by the Or- 
ganization of American States, our own Gov- 
ernment and others in this hemisphere have 
reason to reconsider their highly dubious 
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decision to sever diplomatic relations with 
the country. 

In any case, the latest trouble in Ciudad 
Trujillo is very definitely not a show to be 
blamed on Dr. Balaguer and his colleagues. 
On the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the guilt rests with extreme leftists. 
These apparently are made up chiefly of 
Communists, including particularly sup- 
porters of Cuba’s Fidel Castro, who have no 
respect whatever for democracy, but who are 
acting solely and simply as treasonous tools 
of the Red totalitarian conspiracy directed 
from Moscow and Peiping. 

These agents provocateurs undoubtedly 
have played a key role in stirring up the 
violence that has taken place. At any rate, 
the trouble cannot be attributed to the 
three antigovernment leaders who have 
spoken moderately, and even in conciliatory 
tones, about the Balaguer regime. Clearly, 
they are not the ones to be accused of in- 
citing a mob of about 2,000 to set fire to the 
official radio station and otherwise make a 
tragic travesty of the democratic rule that 
Dr. Balaguer has been trying to put to work 
after 31 years of dictatorship. 

All this, it seems to us, is something that 
should be Kept very seriously in mind in con- 
nection with any effort to evaluate what is 
going on in the former domain of the late 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Surely, when 
leaders of the antigovernment mob raise 
the colors of Fidel Castro (whose regime is 
the spearhead of communism’s drive to 
subvert the Western Hemisphere) , it amounts 
to sheer absurdity, and worse, to suggest 
that the Balaguer regime is resorting to op- 
pression when it warns that it intends to 
deal sternly with subversive elements. 

Such elements need to be dealt with in 
that fashion, not less in the Dominican Re- 
public than anywhere else. Dr. Balaguer and 
his Government are therefore to be com- 
mended for their apparent resolve to main- 
tain national order and prevent the Com- 
munist-inclined Castroites from taking over 
through a mixture of violence and dim- 
witted support from Americans who are silly 
enough to think that any kind of change 
is good just for the mere sake of change. 
How foolish can people get? 





Not Equal Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial which was 
delivered in the public interest by Paul 
G. O’Friel, general manager of radio 
station WBZ, and James E. Allen, gen- 
eral manager of station WBZ-TV in Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

Nor Equat YET 
(Delivered by Paul G. O’Friel, general man- 
ager, WBZ; James E. Allen, general man- 
ager, WBZ-TV) 

One hundred and eighty-five years ago to- 
day the leaders of the American Colonies de- 
clared their independence from Great 
Britain. But they did more than just that. 
In the Declaration of Independence, they 
put forth a noble statement of this country’s 
basic beliefs. We all know its powerful prose 
by heart: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
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alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now this is a holiday, a time for recreation 
and enjoyment. But still it would be well 
for all of us to search our hearts for a few 
moments and see if we really believe what 
the Declaration of Independence says. 

Do all Americans really believe that men 
are created equal, with certain unalienable 
rights? Do all Americans really believe that 
everyone is fully entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness? 

With the cold and sinister facts of segrega- 
tion in the United States, the answers to 
these questions must be “No.” And here 
we're not just pointing a finger at the deep 
and distant South. Discrimination is a 
problem for you and me here in Boston and 
other cities of New England. For there are 
still many thousand of persons around us 
who are denied full equality because of race, 
color, or creed. 

In the years since World War II, Massa- 
chusetts has passed laws against discrimi- 
nation in employment, education, public ac- 
commodations, and certain levels of housing. 
This is an enlightened record in which we 
can take justifiable pride. But we can’t be 
lulled into thinking the problem has been 
solved. 

Because of hostile public attitudes, many 
minority group members are hesitant to 
press even for the rights they have been 
accorded. And some who are willing to 
fight discriminatory practices have trouble 
knowing where to start. 

This problem of discrimination must be 
attacked both publicly and privately. 

On the public level there’s the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimination. 
That’s the agency of State government 
which administers the antidiscrimination 
laws. Unfortunately its resources are 
limited and it must have help in doing its 
work. 

That help is coming now from a growing 
number of fair housing practices commit- 
tees. These organizations work privately to 
speed up compliance with the law. In some 
instances they have worked effectively as 
real estate agents, helping people to find 
the type of homes they want. 

Ultimately, though, the solution lies with 
people like you and me. For only when we 
accept the laws which have been passed, 
oniy when we accept neighbors regardless of 
their race, color, or creed will the battle 
against discrimination be won. 

And until that battle is won, the stirring 
words of the Declaration of Independence 
will have a hallow sound for millions of our 
citizens. 





Norwegians Propose Their Own Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a Norwe- 
gian Peace Corps, patterned after our 
own Peace Corps, has been proposed by 
a 17-member private committee of Nor- 
wegian citizens. The following article, 
which appeared in the June 29, 1961, 
issue of News of Norway, explains the 
Norwegian proposal and shows its simi- 
larity to the U.S. Peace Corps: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE CoRPS URGED 

Establishment of a Norwegian Peace Corps 
as soon as possible, has been urged by a 
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17-member private committee. Its recom-_ 


mendations, published in Oslo last week, 
emphasize that the proposed Peace Corps 
should be part of Norway’s assistance to 
developing countries. The need for careful 
selection and training is also stressed. 


MAIN COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


The Norwegian committee suggests that 
all Peace Corps activities should be directed 
by the national organ in charge of foreign 
aid and that its personnel should primarily 
be employed in connection with Norwegian 
assistance projects. In its considered opin- 
ion, the United Nations ought to set up a 
separate Peace Corps to coordinate all na- 
tional projects in this field. 

According to committee recommendations, 
service in the Norwegian Peace Corps would 
be open to men and women over 19 years of 
age. It is assumed that men subject to 
compulsory military service would be avail- 
able for the Peace Corps, provided defense 
personnel needs have been met. No excep- 
tion should be made for conscientious ob- 
jectors. To be eligible for the Peace Corps 
they would have to have the same personal 
qualifications required of other applicants, 
the committee stressed. 

In order to establish the best possible con- 
tact with local populations, Norwegian Peace 
Corps participants would be expected to 
share their conditions of life to the extent 
that it would be warranted healthwise. 
Therefore, a very careful screening is essen- 
tial. As to personal qualifications, the com- 
mittee emphasizes good health, perseverance, 
adaptability to strange conditions, and not 
least, the ability and willingness to under- 
stand the way of life in developing countries. 


TWO-STAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training personnel for the Peace Corps 
should preferably take place in two stages, 
says the report. First, there should be a 3- 
month basic training for all candidates. 
This should be followed by specialized train- 
ing aimed at requirements for participation 
in each specific project. The nature and 
duration of such specialized training would 
vary according to the type of project. 

A normal service term of 2 years is recom- 
mended by the committee. Peace Corps per- 
sonnel, it suggests, should receive the same 
remuneration and enjoy the same rights as 
conscripts in the Armed Forces. They would 
thus be entitled to per diem pay, family al- 
lowance, medical treatment, accident insur- 
ance, and other benefits. All Peace Corps 
participants should serve under the same 
general contract terms, says the committee 
report. 

A Norwegian Peace Corps, the committee 
suggests, might make useful contributions in 
such fields as health and hygiene, building 
and construction, transportation and com- 
munication, agriculture, administration, ed- 
ucation, disaster and refugee relief. Work 
tasks should to the greatest possible extent 
bring Peace Corps personnel in contact with 
residents in the developing countries. 





A Sentimental Journey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is impos- 
sible to adequately describe the recep- 
tion of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in the 
Philippines. 
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The love, respect for the man and 
adoration of a national hero was 
genuinely and emotionally expressed. 

It was my great honor and privilege 
to be in Manila at the time of his 
arrival. I saw 2 million people turn out 
to meet and greet him. I saw and 
heard him address a Fourth of July 
crowd of 500,000 applauding, cheering, 
weeping Filipinos. 

There is one place in the world, Mr. 
Speaker, where our Nation has friends 
and that is the freedom-loving, Asiatic 
nation, the jewel of the Far East, the 
Republic of the Philippines. Their 
President, Carlos P. Garcia, assured me 
that it is a lasting friendship of people 
to people, that their fervent prayer is for 
peace, but that should war come, they 
would again be with us fighting shoulder 
to shoulder for the preservation of 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, this friendship, this 
solidarity, this common bond between 
these two great nations can be attributed 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I found 
only one note of discord. It was un- 
fortunate that our Ambassador saw fit 
to take home leave just 2 days before 
the arrival of this great American. He 
lost a great opportunity of real service 
to his country. However, we can be 
proud of the service rendered this Nation 
by one of the outstanding citizens of all 
time, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include certain articles and other 
extraneous material with these remarks. 

That great world statesman and de- 
fender of the rights of man, Carlos P. 
Romulo, issued this statement: 

MacARTHUR RETURNS 
(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, former aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 

Douglas MacArthur returns to us as a sym- 
bol. We see in him not only the liberator 
of the Philippines; he is the American whose 
unwavering faith in the Filipino he showed 
when doubting Thomases were many among 
his people and he antagonized them for un- 
hesitatingly proclaiming it. 

He was openly for Philippine independ- 
ence at a time when it was heresy for an 
American to advocate it. He earned the ire 
of many of his colleagues for his forthright 
views favoring Philippine freedom. He did 
not waver. When President Quezon invited 
him to the Philippines to help him organize 
an army to bolster Filipino morale and back 
up that freedom, he came knowing the up- 
hill struggle ahead of him. 

He ignored the strong opposition in Wash- 
ington against the organization of the Philip- 
pine Army. He was told that it was a waste 
of money and effort, that while the Ameri- 
can flag waved over the Philippines no one 
would dare attack it. Quezon and he went 
ahead and the Philippine Army was organ- 
ized. 

Some American magazines superciliously 
dubbed our soldiers ‘“MacArthur’s Boy 
Scouts.” 

The American flag was attacked by Japan 
and there would have been no saga of hero- 
ism in Bataan and Corregidor if there 
would have been no Philippine Army to of- 
fer that epic of human valor that belongs 
to. history. 

After the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
his one objective was to liberate the Philip- 
pines. Few will ever know the heartaches 
that he suffered during those dark days—the 
opposition, the apathy, the inertia, the in- 
difference that he had to fight in order to get 
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the support that he needed to mount his 
offensive. 

The malicious and the unknowing crit- 
icized and traduced him for the slogan “I 
shall return.” The perpendicular pronoun 
was used without any egoistic purpose. It 
was because his staff knew Filipino psychol- 
ogy. The Filipinos had been disillusioned. 
America had been defeated in Bataan and 
Corregidor. The American flag had been 
hauled down. The Filipinos had been left 
alone under a cruel enemy occupation. In 
their eyes those dark days America had let 
them down. 

But to them MacArthur symbolized un- 
wavering faith in the Filipino. He had ad- 
vocated their independence against all op- 
position. He organized their army, he was 
a devoted friend of their leader, Manuel L. 
Quezon. He was the one American they 
believed in because they knew he believed 
in them. For him to say “I shall return” was 
to wave the flag of hope, of determination, 
of undying faith. The guerrillas in the 
swamps and in the mountains would con- 
tinue fighting because MacArthur they were 
sure was coming back. The personal pro- 
noun “I” was MacArthur. His word was his 
bond. 

He made good. He returned in victory. 
But the fight is not over. MacArthur again 
raised his voice. Asia must not be forgotten. 
Asia must not be neglected. Europe is im- 
portant and so is Asia. But to America, 
Asia should be given increasing importance. 
It is the voice of the soldier-statesman that 
is the voice of reason in a Babel of “Europe 
first” cacophony which is constantly heard 
in Washington. 

There is meaning to the Filipino welcome 
that we accord him. No one can match him 
in his prescience of mind when he saw the 
danger of communism and fought it in Ja- 
pan and Korea. We are therefore reaffirm- 
ing our faith in democracy and reiterating 
our determination to fight Communist to- 
talitarianism. He comes back to us as the 
symbol of human freedom. He epitomizes in 
his person everything that is best in Amer- 
icanism that we have learned to respect and 
admire. He personifies the world citizen 
who has transcended the barriers of narrow 
nationalism and who looks at the problem of 
peace as indivisible for all mankind. In the 
words of a French writer, “the world is no 
longer flat for four or five nations or for one 
race; it is round for all nations and for all 
races.” 

It is in this spirit of new dignity of the 
Filipino who is sovereign in his own land 
and an equal in the councils of the nations 
of the world that we welcome Douglas Mac- 


Arthur. 


Mr. Speaker, an editorial from the 
Manila Daily Mirror will express some 
of the background to the great welcome 
shown MacArthur: 

OLD FRIEND OF FILIPINOS IN ANOTHER 
‘TRIUMPHAL RETURN 


A rousing welcome awaits Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur upon his arrival this afternoon. 
The old soldier, who has proven himself a 
true friend of the country not once but 
several times, is America’s foremost ambas- 
sador of good will to the Philippines. 

General MacArthur is here on the invita- 
tion of the Philippine Government as guest 
of honor on Independence Day. That he 
has decided to undertake a 10-day journey 
through old familiar haunts, particularly 
the route that he took in liberating the 
Philippines from the enemy, underscores a 
little-known facet of the general’s multi- 
sided life. Beneath the stern facade is the 
true MacArthur—a sentimental and warm- 
hearted individual. 

The general’s close ties with the Filipinos 
date back to the early days of the American 
occupation when his father—Gen. Arthur 
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MacArthur—took part in the liberation of 
the Philippines from the Spaniards. 

The son himself came here for the first 
time in 1903. Fresh from West Point, he 
was assigned as assistant to the engineer 
officer of the Visayas Department of the 
U.S. Army with headquarters at Iloilo. His 
first assignment was to survey the site for 
a military camp in Tacloban. 

In 1904, he left the Philippines for various 
assignments and it was not until 1922 that 
he returned for the first time to the country 
that he had known so long and loved so well. 
He was then commander of the Manila dis- 
trict of the Philippine Division of the USS. 
Army. Shortly afterward, he became the 
head of the 23d Infantry Brigade (Philippine 
Scouts) and then of the Philippine Division 
itself with headquarters at Fort McKinley. 

His arrival today marks his seventh arrival 
in the Philippines. His most famous return, 
of course, was the one he made on October 
20, 1944, when he landed in Tacloban, Leyte, 
at the head of the American forces, thus 
fulfilling the promise that he would return. 

An architect of the fledgling Philippine 
Army before the war, MacArthur trained a 
small but effective fighting force which 
proved its worth in Bataan and Corregidor. 
It was mainly through his efforts that the 
National Defense Act was passed. 

In the Korean war, where MacArthur as- 
sumed the. post of Supreme Commander of 
the United Nations Forces, the old soldier 
showed his concern for Filipino soldiers. 
Although the Philippines sent only one bat- 
talion at a time to Korea, MacArthur always 
assigned an intelligence group to survey the 
operations zone of the Filipino contingent. 

His determination to fulfill his “I shall 
return” pledge was best illustrated when he 
opposed the plan to bypass the Philippines 
in the course of the island-hopping cam- 
paign against Japan. President Roosevelt 
and his entire military brain trust had to go 
all the way from Washington to Honolulu to 
confer with MacArthur and thresh out the 
matter. 

Roosevelt and company argued that by by- 
passing the Philippines, thousands of Amer- 
ican lives would be spared besides hastening 
the Tokyo offensive. 

But MacArthur stood by his guns. He 
pointed out that the United States was under 
obligation to redeem a solemn pledge to the 
Filipino people. MacArthur -won his point. 

All this, and more, entitles the old soldier 
to a warm and rousing welcome on the part 
of the Filipinos. To an old and tested 
friend: “Welcome and Mabuhay.” 


Mr. Speaker, when greeted at the air- 
port by the President of the Philippines, 
General MacArthur responded as fol- 


lows: 
“T Have RETURNED’—GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Mr. President, Your Excellencies, my dear 
friends. I have returned. [Applause.] I 
am once again in this land that I have 
known so well and among these people 
that I have loved so well. Unfortunately, 
I possess neither that eloquence of diction, 
that poetry of the imagination, nor that 
brilliance of metaphors to say adequately 
what is in my heart. 

When your distinguished President in- 
vited me to come once again to these friend- 
ly shores, I felt as though I were at last 
really coming home, for it was here I lived 
my greatest moments and it is of here I have 
my greatest memories. 

President Garcia, my dear old comrade- 
in-arms of the liberation, I report to you my 
presence as an honorary citizen of the Phil- 
ippines. [Applause.] As I said to you, sir, 
that in spite of my long absence you have 
in all your broad land no more and loyal 
and devoted Filipino. (Mabuhay) I thank 
you with my full heart for this opportunity 
to renew old ties and old friendships and I 
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anticipate the next few days as among the 
happiest of my life. 

I bring with me one of your country’s 
stanchest admirers, my beloved wife, Jean. 
(Mabuhay) she joins me, Mr. President, 
my pledge of allegiance. Mabuhay. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Mr. Speaker, 500,000 persons crowded 
the Luneta on the afternoon of July 4 
to hear the Fourth of July address I 
think my colleagues will read with in- 
terest: 

GENERAL MACARTHUR’sS JULY 4 ADDRESS 

Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth of 
your new Republic. It was the culmination 
of your hopes and aspirations of 48 years 
under my country’s beneficent guidance. It 
was the final act in a drama, initiated 
by the American Revolution, which had 
brought to the world stage the political 
philosophy that a people should have of 
right the opportunity for independence and 
freedom from outside rule. It was the re- 
demption of my country’s pledge and con- 
stant reaffirmation that after a period of 
reasonable preparation, the political bonds 
which united us would voluntarily be sev- 
ered. It brought into sharp focus with 
dramatic clarity the irreconcilable difference 
between the totalitarian system which seeks 
mastery over others and the free system 
which seeks equality with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you, 
gathered here just as you are today, “Let 
history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power of 
force alone—the end of empire as the politi- 
cal chain which binds the unwilling weak 
to the unyielding strong. Let it be recorded 
as one of the great turning points in the age- 
long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity 
and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal 
tragedy seering the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not asob. All 
before me—men and women, boys and girls— 
reflected not the gloom of the recent past 
but only a firm faith in a destiny yet to be 
unfolded. The spiritual strength in those 
eager upturned faces, with eyes looking 
forward not backward, confirmed my own 
complete faith in the future of your Re- 
public. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the councils of the 
nations of the world with dignity and uni- 
versal respect. Your cities have been re- 
stored. Your economy revived. You have 
turned your farm shortages into surpluses. 
Your mines have produced increasing wealth. 
Your commerce has expanded. Your prod- 
ucts now reach the markets of the world. 
Your industry has engendered abroad a new 
confidence and faith. But only a seer might 
forecast just what future has in store for 
you, and I would consider myself brash, in- 
deed, were I to attempt todoso. There will 
be many perils ahead to test the wisdom and 
courage and statesmanship of your leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning of 
@ new epoch in the long story of mankind— 
the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of years the scien- 
tists tell us it has taken to form the earth— 
in the 3 or more billion years of develop- 
ment of the human race—there has never 
been a greater or more abrupt evolution. We 
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deal now not with things of this world only 
but with the illimitable distances and as 
yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We have found the “Lost Horizon.” We have 
discovered a new and boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms; of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making the 
winds and the tides work for us; of puri- 
fying sea water for our drink; of creating 
new and unheard of synthetic materials to 
supplement or even replace our old stand- 
ard basics; of mining ocean floors for new 
fields of wealth and food; of disease preven- 
tives to expand life into the hundreds of 
years; of controlling weather for a more 
equitable adjustment of heat and cold, of 
rain and shine; of space ships to the moon; 
of the prime target in war no longer the 
armed forces of an enemy but instead his 
civil populations; of ultimate conflict be- 
tween a united human race and the sinis- 
ter force of some other planetary galaxy ; 
of such dreams and fantasies as to make 
life the most exciting of all time. And 
through all this welter of change and de- 
velopment it is my hope and prayer that 
this land will continue to be a rallying point 
to build courage when courage seems to 
fail, to restore faith when there seems to be 
little cause for faith, to create hope when 
hope becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of 
my former comrades in arms of the war 
To them I wish to express once again my 
admiration for that enduring fortitude, that 
patriotic self-abrogation and that unsur- 
passed courage which has made the name of 
the Philippine soldier stand forth in such 
luster. The memorials of character 
wrought by you will never be forgotten. 
You have stamped yourself° in blazing 
flames upon the souls of your countrymen. 
You have carved your statue in the hearts of 
your people. You have built your monu- 
ment in the memory of your compatriots. 
And you may be sure that if you fight 
again Americans will be at your side, shoul- 
der to shoulder, once again comrades in 
arms. And you may be sure that as your old 
commander in chief I shall do all in my lim- 
ited power to see that you receive full re- 
ward for your past service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows in 
and out. Old empires die, new nations are 
born, alliances arise and vanish. But all 
this vast confusion the mutual friendship 
of our two countries shints like a tenfold 
beacon in the night. Together we have suf- 
fered the blood and the sweat and the tears. 
Together we seek the way and the truth 
and the light. And now in this long twi- 
light era that is neither war nor peace we 
stand together just as firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
growth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
an atmosphere of hopé and freedom, in the 
effort to build a community of strength and 
unity of purpose, in the effort to build a 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 
indivisible. 

And now, even as I hail you; I must say 
farewell. For such is the nature of my visit. 
To greet once again those with whom I have 
stood, as with their fathers before them, in 
building and defending on these shores a 
citadel of freedom and liberty; and then to 
bid you an affectionate goodbye. For I must 
admit, with a sense of sadness, that the 
deepening shadows of life cast doubt upon 
my ability to pledge again, “I shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
prayer that a merciful God will protect and 
preserve each and every one of you, and will 
bring to this land peace and tranquillity 
always. 


Mr. Speaker, these are but some of 


the highlights of this “Sentimental Jour- 
ney” of a devoted American. 


I could not conclude these remarks 
without saying that Jean MacArthur, the 
wife of the general, captivated the hearts 
of everyone wherever she was seen. 
This vivacious and lovely lady in every 
instance was truly a partner in the mis- 
sion of friendship. The entire Nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to these two 
wonderful Americans. 





Forrest Davis on Summitry: 17 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us who have pointed out the futility and 
baneful results of summit conferences 
have had the advantage of hindsight. 
However, Mr. Forrest Davis, the capable 
and discerning Washington columnist of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, 17 years ago in 
a series of articles, tried to warn the 
American people and their diplomats of 
the pitfalls of such meetings with the 
bosses of the Kremlin. 

A fine tribute is paid to Mr. Forrest 
Davis’ foresight in an editorial entitled 
“Innocence Is Right,’ which appeared in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune of June 4, 
1961. The editorial follows: 

INNOCENCE Is RIGHT 


With an American. President closeted in 
another meeting with a Soviet Premier, it 
is ironic to go back 17 years and read the 
opening statement of the first quasi-official 
report on Franklin Roosevelt’s introduction 
to summitry at Teheran, in the company of 
Stalin and Churchill. The line read: 

“The President brought his fancy for in- 
formgl, spirited, and idiomatic diplomacy 
promptly into play at Teheran.” 

This was the introduction to two articles 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post in 
May 1944, by Forrest Davis, a- competent 
journalist, who had access to the White 
House and whose account of Roosevelt’s 
motives at Teheran was read and approvéd 
by the wartime President. 

It was Davis’ thesis that Roosevelt thought 
that peace was to be had only through in- 
ternational organization; that the President 
conceived his task to be that of bringing 
the Soviet Union back into the family of na- 
tions; that, to this end, he was willing to 
play out the string of conciliation to the 
end, and that he worked on the assumption 
that the interests of a victorious Russian 
state can be reconciled to those of the At- 
lantic powers, China, and the small nations 
of Europe. 

Mr. Kennedy wouldn't have gone to Vienna 
if the Roosevelt design had panned out. 
That it would not was at all times clear 
to realists, and Roosevelt himself saw that 
it was no better than a gamble. As Davis 
wrote: 

“Mr. Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as 
enormous as any statesman ever played for, 
has been betting that the Soviet Union needs 
peace and is willing to pay for it by collabo- 
rating with the West.” 

When the judgment is that a man is 
gambling, it is curious to say at the same 
time, as Davis did, that his view of the post- 
war world is essentially pragmatic, and that, 
to him, politics is the art of the possible. 


o 
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Longshots are not things that generally 
work, nor are the hopes upon which they 
are launched ordinarily possible, let alone 
probable. 

So, with the fiasco of the United Nations 
wholly demonstrated—General de Gaulle not 
long ago said that it offered no more than 
tumultuous and scandalous sessions—Adlai 
Stevenson last week found himself apprais- — 
ing Roosevelt’s labors in a memorial service 
at Hyde Park, N.Y. With little relevance 
to fact, he said that Roosevelt today would 
have regarded U.N. as his greatest monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Stevenson was tempted to boast that 
it was the United States classically so iso- 
lated as a nation, which had inspired both 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, and he wondered why. Groping, as 
usual, for a phrase that would look good in 
print, he surmised that possibly these cre- 
ations could be attributed to the persistence 
of American innocence. The statesmen of 
Europe have always had scant belief in the 
efficacy of visions of international order. 
So, said Mr. Stevenson, only “naive Ameri- 
cans dared dream such bold and sweeping 
dreams.” 

Undoubtedly Adlai did not. intend it so, 
but his encomium certainly puts the em- 
phasis in the right place. Naive Roosevelt 
was in believing that a Soviet dictator could 
be jollied, on a first name basis into aban- 
doning Communist ambitions for worid 
domination and joining the West as a con- 
servator of civilization and Christendom. 
Fatheaded is a variant of the same descrip- 
tion. 

A policy for survival in a rough world is 
not well based on qualities of innocence and 
naivete. 





What Will a Nickel, or $289,211,154,060, 
Buy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of July 10, 
1961. I hope that all of my colleagues 
will read it: = 
WHAT WILL A NICKEL, or $289,211,154,060, 

Buy? 

At the close of business June 30, the na- 
tional debt was $289,211,154,060.05. Review- 
ing mentally the fiscal history of the Nation, 
we can determine what the $289,211,154,060 
was spent for. We find the extra nickel a bit 
puzzling, however. In fact, we can think of 
nothing the Government might want that 
could be purchased for 5 cents. Indeed, what 
will a nickel buy for anyone these days? 

We must, of course, be philosophical about 
the debt. But it is difficult to be philosoph- 
ical when you remember that the Treasury, 
which has charge of this great sum, takes 
$11 out of every 100 tax dollars just to pay 
the interest. Nor is there comfort in the 
knowledge that this year will also be a year 
of deficit. Secretary Dillon clings optimisti- 
cally to the hope that next year will be a year 
of surplus. We shall know when the second 
session of the 87th Congress concludes, its 
activities some dozen months from now. 

But our thoughts keep wandering back to 
that stray 5 cents. For in a nickel there is 
a certain symbolism. The fact that 5 cents 
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will buy so very little is, to a degree, at- 
tributable to the $289,211,154,060. The great 
bulk of this debt has been pyramided in 
three decades. The effect on the dollar has 
been violent. Other factors—primarily the 
wage-price spiral—have contributed dra- 
matically to inflation and rising prices. But 
the sheer size of the national debt and its 
frequent sharp rises are great inflationary 
forces. 

On a July day it is not necessary to go 
into the technical reasons for the infla- 
tionary effects of a rising debt. Suffice to 
say, the period of our greatest inflation has 
also been the period of our greatest debt- 
making. This is not coincidence. Of course, 
there is no way to undo what has been done. 
We can be thankful that the last year or so 
has been a period of relatively stable prices. 
The dollar has not regained any of its 
strength. But it seems to have held its own. 

Which is, perhaps, all that we can ask. 
The debt piled up in the current fiscal year 
may not, in itself, prove inflationary. It 
could be, however, if combined with eco- 
nomic forces. What is more important is the 
following year. If Secretary Dillon’s op- 
timism should turn out to be wrong, the 
string of deficit years would be prolonged. 
The pressures on the administration and 
Congress to increase spending continue. 

And the peril is that someday, some edi- 
torial writer may sit down and write that 
even $289,211,154,060 won’t buy very much 
any more. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today to testify before House 
Judiciary Subcommittee No. 3 on behalf 
of H.R. 5487, which amends section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to 
permit patent holders to bring civil ac- 
tions against Government contractors 
who infringe their patents while carry- 
ing out Government contracts. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues my remarks before the subcom- 
mittee: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. 
Mutrer, OF New York, WITH REFERENCE 
To H.R. 56487, To SuscoM™Mrrrez No. 3 oF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 12, 1961 
I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 

H.R. 5487 with this subcommittee of the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5487 amends section 1498 of title 28, 
United States Code, to permit patent holders 
to bring civil action against Government 
contractors who infringe their patents while 
carrying out Government contracts. The 
provisions of section 1498 now provide that 
the aggrieved patent holder has no recourse 
against such infringement except to enter 
suit against the United States in the Court 
of Claims. Such remedy has been held to be 
exclusive and comprehensive in character. 

In effect, the United States is placed be- 
tween the infringing contractor and the 
patent holder and the contractor is relieved 
ef the consequences of his infringement. 
H.R. 5487 restores to the patent holder the 
right to sue the infringing contractor under 
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section 1388, title 28 and chapter 29, title 
35, United States Code, for the recovery of 
his reasonable compensation for the use and 
manufacture of his invention. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
bill denies injunctive relief to the patent- 
holder against the use or manufacture of his 
invention for the United States “in time of 
war or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared,” or “if the Secretary of Defense certi- 
fies to the court that such use or manufac- 
ture is necessary in the interest of the na- 
tional security.” ‘The restriction on injunc- 
tive relief makes it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with its procurement 


_ without fear of restriction or delay caused 


by patent infringement claims or contro- 
versies. 

This removes the objection that the bill 
might deprive the Government of the use 
of the invention at a time of national emer- 
gency. At all other times, it is only fair 
that the patentholder should have the 
right to enjoin the infringement of his 
patent. 

This bill now-makes available to a patent- 
holder, whose invention has been infringed 
by a Government contractor, the same rem- 
edies that are available to all patentholders 
for patent infringement, subject to the re- 
striction in injunctive relief in time of war, 
national emergency, or in the interest of 
national security. By bringing the remedies 
available to such patentholder in line with 
the remedies available to all patentholders, 
we reaffirm the sanctity of patents and re- 
move confusion and doubt from an area 
which is in: need of clarification. 

The need for H.R. 5487 became apparent 
as a result of hearings on proprietary rights 
and data, which were held before Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, of which I am chairman, of 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, on March 29, 30, and 31, 1960. As 
these hearings progressed we found our- 
selves in a wondrous never-never land in 
which the only certainty was uncertainty. 
We were confounded with claims, counter- 
claims, conflicts, and confusion, We were 
not even sure where proprietary rights be- 
gan or ended. 

In this state of confusion we discovered, 
however, one proprietary or property right 
which was easily ascertainable and well de- 
fined. The owner of a patent had a firm, 
well documented property right in his in- 
vention. It seemed desirable to rescue this 
property right from the general confusion 
and uncertainty in which proprietary rights 
were enmeshed. This could serve as a start 
in bringing order out of chaos. 

In the course of our hearings the spot- 
light of enlightenment was cast upon the 
dismal scene of Government procurement 
practices in relation to patent rights. In 
response to a question to Mr. G. C. Banner- 
man, Director for Procurement Policy, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) on whether the law which 
permits an unlicensed person to supply a 
patented item to the Government and re- 
stricts the aggrieved patentholder to a suit 
against the Government in the Court of 
Claims for such infringement is fair and 
equitable, and whether such law should be 
changed, Mr. Bannerman candidly testified: 

“I would be glad to e & personal 
opinion on that. I think that that particu- 
lar conclusion which has the effect of law at 
the present time is not fair. It was our 
practice over quite a number of years, when 
faced with the situation Where it was neces- 
sary for us to buy an item which was pat- 
ented, and where we had determined, first 
that the patent was valid and, second, that 
our requirement necessitated an infringe- 
ment, it was our practice, as I say, to buy 
either from the patent holder or one of his 
licensees. r 

“There was a decision of the General Ac- 
counting Office as of last summer, with 
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which I am sure you are familiar, which 
upset the practice, and made it necessary in 
an ‘advertised situation for us to award to 
the low bidder, so long as this low bidder 
would protect the Government against suits, 
even though we knew that we were thereby 
causing an infringement of a valid patent. 
This has the effect of law, so far as we are 
concerned. 

“We have accommodated this decision to 
our regulation. It is currently in there. I, 
for one, would be happy to see it out. But 
I do not think I have that power or author- 
ity, and I do not think anyone else in the 
Department of Defense has that power.” 

We examined the decision (B—136916 Aug. 
25, 1958) to which Mr. Bannerman made 
reference in his testimony, which considered 
whether an award may be properly made to 
a@ low bidder even though such bidder is not 
@ licensee of the owner of the patent cover- 
ing the article to be procured by the Gov- 
ernment. The decision stated: 

“In our opinion, to reject the low bid and 
make an award to one of the licensees for 
the purpose Of enforcing and protecting the 
rights of the patent owners and their licen- 
sees, would constitute an improper restric- 
tion of competition under the circumstances, 
and would not serve the interest of the 
United States which 28 United States Code 
1498 was intended to secure, but would limit 
the application of the provision of that stat- 
ute. Under the provisions of the invitation, 
the United States receives the benefit of the 
low price offered, and is held harmless by 
the patent indemnity clause in the event of 
suit by the patent owners in the Court of 
Claims.” 

With this decision we had now traveled 
the complete dismal circle in our procure- 
ment practices. It was no longer optional 
with the procurement agency whether to 
infringe the patent; it was now mandatory. 
To purchase from the patent holder or his 
licensee was now in violation of law. 

This is a strange reversal of accepted 
American values. The patent infringer is 
rewarded for his infringement with a Gov- 
ernment contract; he is given immunity 
from suit for damages, and cannot be re- 
strained by injunction by the patent 
holder; all this with the sanction of law. 

The aggrieved patent holder on the other 
hand, is left only with a suit against the 
Government. Alice, in her travels through 
Wonderland, never encountered a more 
topsy-turvy world. 

Upon close scrutiny of. patent rights in 
relation to Government procurement, we 
found that what started out to be a patent 
turned out to be a claim against the United 
States, enforcible in the Court of Claims. 
The patent holder became a claimholder. 
It mattered not that his patent was in- 
fringed under unwarranted circumstances; 
if the infringement occurred in connection 
with Government procurement, his one rem- 
edy was by suit against the Government in 
the Court of Claims. 

Needless to say, this was the one position 
in which the small business patent holder 
did not wish to find himself. He had de- 
veloped his invention at his own expense, 
and at great effort, to further his business 
activity, and to enhance his competitive po- 
sition. Instead, he now found himself cast 
in the role of litigant. He neither desired, 
nor in many instances possessed, the time 
or funds to pursue the Government through 
the Court of Claims. 

As we viewed it, the situation was un- 
tenable, and called for remedial legislation. 
In the report of these hearings, our com- 
mittee recommended that the appropriate 
legislative committee consider legislation 


‘amending section 1498, title 28, United 


States Code, to read as set forth in HR. 
5487. 

At this point, we ought to spend a moment 
to consider the nature and history of pat- 
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ents. Perhaps, if we view the problem 
through the eyes of history, we may be 
aided in reaching a proper decision. Patents 
have been with us a long time. Before the 
Constitution was adopted, many of the 
American Colonies and States granted pat- 
ents. 

The colonial and State patents, unlike 
modern patents, were issued only by special 
acts of legislation. There were no general 
laws providing for patents; it was necessary 
for an inventor to make a special appeal to 
the governing body. The first patent on 
this continent was granted by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court to Samuel Winslow 
in 1641 for a novel method of making salt. 

When the delegates from the various 
States met in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame 
the Constitution, they considered the prob- 
lem of giving protection to inventors. From 
their deliberations came article 1, section 8, 
which contained the following provision: 

“Congress shalk have the power * * * to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited time to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and inventions.” 

On March 4, 1789, Government under the 
new Constitution began operation, and on 
January 8, 1790, President Washington, ad- 
dressing the 2d session of the lst Congress, 
meeting in New York City, urged the repre- 
sentatives to give “effective encouragement 
to the exertion of skill and genius at home.” 
A week later, a committee was instructed to 
bring in separate bills on patents and copy- 
rights, and on February 16, 1790, this com- 
mittee presented the patent bill, which was 
passed after debate in the House and in the 
Senate. 

On April 10, 1790, President Washington 
signed the bill, which laid the foundations of 
«ne American patent system. For the first 
tame in history, the intrinsic right of an in- 
ventor to profit from his invention was rec- 
ognized by law. Previously, such right was 
dependent upqn the prerogative of a mon- 
arch, or upon special acts of legislation. 
Now the inventor's right to certain privileges 
is established in law. 

In 1790, three patents were granted; in 
1960, 50,322 patents were granted. Up to 
July 4, 1961, the Patent Office has granted 
a total of 2,991,474 patents since is incep- 
tion. 

The patent system is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of democratic government today. 
It offers the same protection, the same op- 
portunity, the same hope of reward, te every 
individual. The American patent system 
plays no favorites. Under the patent sys- 
tem, American industry has flourished. 
New products have been invented, new uses 
for old ones discovered, and employment 
given to millions. Under the patent system, 
@ small, struggling nation has grown into 
the greatest industrial power on earth. 

This historical view of our patent system 
suggests its own answer. We ought to re- 
gard with great skepticism legislation which 
diminishes or impairs the inventor’s pro- 
tection. 

The problem we are considering has 
ethfcal and moral implications. If our Gov- 
ernment is to endure, it must deal fairly and 
justly with its citizens. 

It is immoral for the stronger to take 
from the weaker. , 

It is unethical to give less in exchange 
than what is taken. 

Some argue that the patentholder is 
compensated for the infringement; there- 
fore, the amenities are observed, and no 
wrong is committed. Closer scrutiny proves 
this untrue. 

I ought not to be compelled to relinquish 
that which is mine, except that I consent 
thereto. You may offer me $1 million for 
this pin, but, as it is mine, I may refuse to 
relinquish it, and if I do refuse, that ought 
to end the matter. To take this pin from 


me, because you are stronger, is immoral. If 
the pin is essential to your life, health, or 
safety, then it is immoral for me to refuse 
to relinquish it; you ought to have it. I 
ought to be made to relinquish it. This, 
then, should be the position of the Govern- 
ment in relation to patent rights. It ought 
to respect the rights of the patentholder; 
and take its proper place in line. There is no 
valid reason why the Government, in the 
absence of a national emergency, should 
infringe a patent with impunity, throw a 
protective cloak over the infringing con- 
tractor, and consign the patentholder to 
a suit in the Court of Claims. 

It must be remembered that we speak 
here of a privately developed patent, to 
which the Government contributed nothing. 
Such patent is as much private property as 
is your hat or home, and ought not to be 
invaded without consent. 

On the other hand, in time of war, na- 
tional emergency, or in the interest of na- 
tional security, the invention ought to be 
available to the Government. The bill pro- 
vides for just that. Under such circum- 
stances, the Government may infringe the 
patent for its own use, and the patent hold- 
er is denied injunctive relief to stay such 
continued infringement, but may receive 
compensation for its use in the Court of 
Claims. 

Some argue that the patent holder re- 
ceives his quid pro quo for the infringement, 
and ought not to complain. Unfortunately, 
the quid and the quo are not equal. What 
ig taken is a valuable property right, with 
which the small business patent holder 
hoped to further his business activity, and 
enhance his competitive position. What he 
gets in return is a lawsuit, which neither 
furthers his business nor enhances his com- 
petitive position. 

The exchange is simply not equal, and 
is therefore, unethical. The invention is 
not integral to the patent holder’s business 
and central to its development; the lawsuit 
is neither. 

Resort to the Court of Claims, with its 
interminable delays, is tantamount to a 
denial of relief. At present, it takes an av- 
erage of about 4 to 5 years to prosecute a 
case to a conclusion in this court. Fre- 
quently the small business patent holder has 
long since departed the scene, and gone on 
to greener pastures by the time the suit is 
determined. 

In conclusion, it seems a matter of simple 
justice and decency to give the same dignity 
to the patent property right which is ac- 
corded other property rights. It ought not 
to be invaded, impaired, or destroyed, ex- 
cept in a time of war, national emergency, 
or in the interest of national security, and 
even then, upon proper payment. I, there- 
fore, ask this committeee to report out H.R. 
5487. 


I want to thank this committee for the 
opportunity to make this statement and for 
its kind attention to my remarks. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
are asked to consider new and extended 
administration proposals for foreign aid, 
it is in order to consider two vital ele- 
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ments in any long-range program to ex- 
tend economic and technical assistance 
to other countries. 

These elements are the principles of 
morality, social justice, and the neces- 
sity for national self-respect in the meas- 
ures which the citizens of this country 
are asked to underwrite. 

The President himself has laid down 
the principle that American foreign aid 
should support standards of morality 
and social justice. However, we show 
ourselves lacking. in dignity afd self- 
respect when we extend assistance to 
countries which systematically discrim- 
inate against American citizens on the 
basis of race, creed, or color. 

This was the point which I made in a 
speech delivered to the ninth annual 
convention of thé New York State Zion- 
ist Region, ZOA, at Grossinger Hotel, 
Liberty, N.Y., on June 3, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the subject 
matter of my talk is pertinent to a vital 
aspect and basic principle in the foreign 
aid legislation now being considered by 
this Congress, under unanimous consent 
I include the text of my speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the New York 
Zionist Region, I am very pleased that you 
have invited me to join you tonight on the 
happy occasion of the New York State 
Zionist Region Convention. It is signifi- 
cant that this convention coincides with 
Israel’s 13th birthday—her Bar Mitzvah. 

When one is confronted with a well-in- 
formed and perceptive audience such as you 
are, he has indeed a challenging assignment. 

Several weeks ago I was proud to be among 
the Members of Congress—Jews and non-~- 
Jews, Republicans and Democrats—who 
arose to commemorate Israel’s Bar Mitzvah 
anniversary. The stress was on Israel’s re- 
markable achievements, American-Israel 
friendship, and the mutual affinity linking 
our two nations. 

But at the age of 13, not only is a Jewish 
youth accorded privileges and status in the 
Jewish religious community, he is also vested 
with certain responsibilities. He becomes a 
guardsman and a soldier. The most brilliant 
annals of Jewish military history, from 
Judas Maccabeus and Bar Kochba to the 
heroic Haganah, from David who slew 
Goliath to Degania, the oldest kibbutz in 
Israel, record the deeds of our youth. For 
it was in Degania that teenaged Jewish boys 
in 1948 destroyed Arab tanks with flaming 
bottles of gasoline and saved the Jordan 
Valley south of the Sea of Galilee. Out- 
numbered and virtually unarmed, boys as 
young as 13 fought and died to rebuild and 
defend the Galilee. 

The Arabs had invaded the area assigned 
by the United Nations partition to the Jews. 
But there were no United Nations forces nor 
world powers to defend Jewish life, honor, 
and dignity. There were only the Jews— 
boys and men, girls and women—and the 
tremendous support from abroad including 
the Zionist movement in America—from the 
very ladies and gentlemen I have the honor 
to address tonight. 

When circumstances demanded in our his- 
tory, Jewish youths of 13 became the soldiers, 
the watchmen, the guardians of our people. 
Now Israel has attained her Bar Mitzvah. 
You all know the ancient Hebrew proverb: 
“The watchman of Israel does not sleep and 
does not slumber.” 

So it is today. Israel has attained won- 
derful achievements and status, by her own 
sweat and blood and by the efforts and 
vigilance of her friends abroad including the 
faithful Zionists gathered here tonight. 
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But the watchman of Israel may not sleep 
and may not slumber even today. We have 


That great Zionist, the late Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, maintained that Zionism made for 
better Americanism. Never has that been 
more true than today. America and Israel 
share the same goal: preservation of free- 
dom. America and Israel face the same 
threat: communism and fellow-traveling 
Arab nations. Support of Israel is identical 
with th@ interests of America and the free 
world as well as those emerging nations 
that siricerely strive for human equality and 


progress. 

We are living in a chaotic change of civil- 
ization. There have been incredible achieve- 
ments in science, in space exploration, in 
medicine, in the prolongation and enrich- 
ment of life. Brother of mankind is 
moving rapidly forward. But so are the 
threats to our very existence. 

On the world scene, there is missile gap 
as well as moral gap. Democracy is not 
self-propelled, like a rocket. We must -keep 
building freedom to make it survive and 
spread. This is not done by hypocrisy and 
two-faced policies. America must imple- 
ment its professed ideaJs,; whether in Ala- 
bama or Arabia. 

Every one of us appreciates the gravity of 

the world problems facing America tonight. 
Americans, regardless of political party, race, 
color, or creed, give President Kennedy our 
hopeful and sympathetic good will and sup- 
port as he negotiates abroad, seeking the 
preservation of peace and freedom. All 
Americans participate in our open society. 
We must debate issues and resolve the best 
course. And we must say what we mean— 
and mean what we say—whether dealing 
with Cuba or with Arab blockade and boy- 
cott tactics. 
/ While I mention Cuba, it is interesting to 
note that some of those sincere humani- 
tarians, in justifying approval of Castro’s 
tractors-for-prisoners swap, have compared 
it with the offer of the notorious Nazi crim- 
inal, Adolf Eichmann, to exchange Jews for 
trucks. But there is a difference. The 
Cubans in question were soldiers who in- 
vaded Cuba to free it. The Jews for whom 
Eichmann sought ransom were merely in- 
nocent men, women, and children who had 
made no invasions but were only trying to 
survive. 

Speaking of the Eichmann case, I do not 
understand the State Department’s tacit 
boycott of the legal proceedings in Jeru- 
salem. I regret that America was one of 
the two countries (the other England) 
that refused to send diplomatic observers. 

The State Department deplores the wan- 
ton acts of Dictator Castro. Should not it 
be as concerned about crimes against Jews, 
indeed the murder of 6 million? It is hard 
to understand this unless it is a part of a 
policy to avoid offending Colonel Nasser, the 
Castro of the Middle East. The United Arab 
Republic is defending Eichmann and has 
accused Israel—mind you—of committing all 
the crimes of which Israel accuses Eichmann. 

The Arabs respond emotionally and ven- 
omously every time America makes any move 
they interpret as supporting Israel. This 
may explain the perennial appeasement tend- 
ency in the State Department and the 
shocking boycott by our Government of the 
Eichmann trial. 

The State Department has in its files the 
Nazi archives captured in Berlin in 1945. In 
fact, among material just released was a 
German Official Foreign Ministry document, 
No. 1232. . This was a proposal to Hitler by 
the Grand Mufti of the Arabs “in agreement 
with the Iraq Government, the Saudi Arabian 
Government, the leading statesmen of Syria” 
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that Hitler backed “the right of the Arab 
countries to solve the Jewish question in the 
national and racial interest of the German 
model.” The Arabs tolds Hitler secretly dur- 
ing the war: “The enemies of the Arab coun- 
tries and Germany are the same * * * the 
Jews, and the Americans.” 

The State Department archives establish 
that the Arab States congratulated the Nazis 
on Adolf Eichmann’s mass murders. The 
Arabs, and their apologies, displayed no con- 
cern about Jews being kidnaped from one 
Nazi-occupied country to another nor about 
so-called ex post facto laws nor even about 
juridical considerations of the crematoria. 

The shocking truth is that the Arabs to- 
day would like nothing better than to put 
Eichmann back into operation. 

The Israeli Chief of Staff recently reported 
a@ massive military buildup by the United 
Arab Republic. Over $4,500 million has been 
earmarked by Nasser in a 5-year plan. The 
plan does not seek to raise the miserable 
living standards of his Arab subjects. It is 
for a new aggression against Israel—and a 
grandiose scheme for an empire encompass- 
ing Africa as well as the Middle East. To 
gain his ends, Nasser is collaborating with 
the Soviet Union and benefiting from huge 
shipments of Russian tanks, Jets, and guns. 

There is need for greater Wgilance than 
ever by Israel and her friends. Nasser’s in- 
trigues facilitate Communist penetration of 
the Middle East and Africa. He plays off 
East against West. At the United Nations, 
the Arabs almost invariably vote with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc against the free world. * 

In the guise of backing new nations of 
Africa, Nasser is striving to turn them against 
Israel and the West. As far back as 1956, 
President Kennedy, then a Senator, described 
Nasser as “the chief provacateur against the 
West.” At the recent United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, Nasser voted with the Soviet 
Union on 53 occasions but only 4 times with 
America. 

In 1960, Congress in its wisdom, adopted 
an amendment to the Mutual Security Act, 
which I am proud to have cosponsored in 
the House—setting forth in no uncertain 
terms the U.S. position opposing boycotts, 
blockades and restrictions in the use of 
international waterways. The President 
was authorized to deny aid to any nation 
violating the principle. 

Earlier, in 1959, Congress amended the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act to state 
in strong language the U.S. opposition to 
discrimination against any American, for 
reason of race or religion, by recipients of 
American aid. This provision was continued 
in-the 1960 Appropriations Act. Both these 
amendments provided unquestioned stand- 
ards for nations seeking to qualify for 
American aid. And no state should -be an 
exception. The President under this author- 
ity could, and quite justifiably, disqualify 
a nation from -receiving economic aid paid 
for by all American taxpayers if that nation 
practiced discrimination against American 
citizens on account of race or religion. 

Despite the strong, unqualified intent of 
these amendments, aid to the Arab States 
continued. And I don’t have to tell you 
that there has been no lessening of the 
boycott or discriminations. What a joke 
this makes of the expressed will of Con- 
gress—the representatives of the American 
people. 

President Kennedy as a candidate on 
August 25, 1960, declared that “the influence 
of this Nation and other maritime powers 
must be brought to bear on a just solution 
that moves all discrimination from the Suez 
Canal.” He promised to implement the 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act in- 
tended to deny American aid to nations 
which discriminate through boycott and 
blockade tactics and which bar Americans 
because of race or religion. 
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The political platforms of both parties in 
1960 action against the flagrant 
Arab boycott, blockade and discriminatory 
tactics. 

It was hoped that the New Frontier would 
act quickly and constructively in the Near 
East. But, its spokesmen maintain, there 
was crisis after crisis elsewhere: Laos, Cuba, 
the space race, Alabama, etc. 

Recently Senator Kreatine and I inquired 
of the State Department about steps taken, 
if any, to implement the will of Congress 
regarding these qualifications to the foreign 
aid bills. The “eply was disappointing. 
The Department contended that it would 
play into the Communists’ hands to annoy 
the Arabs on this issue. Imagine that. 
The Department went further and said it 
feels “that avoidance of coercive tactics in 
such area disputes is more likely to produce 
an atmosphere conducive to the settlement 
of the basic problem.” : 

Are we to conclude from this that we 
should avoid adherence to decency, morality 
and justice because it is a “coercive tactic’? 
Are we to assume that the will of Congress— 
the representatives of the American people— 
is “coercive” because they ask that those 
who receive our direct aid qualify for it by 
adhering to international law and decency. 
Since when should such moral otemdards be 
avoided? 

When the State of New York, snsough a 
resolution adopted by the legislature in 
March of this year, deplored the affect of the 
Arab bias on American citizens and on 
commerce, Senator KEaTiInc and I forwarded 
it to the State Department. In its response 
the Department sought to debunk the reso- 
lution. It—the Department—actually con- 
tended that Israel was discriminating against 
ships that called at Arab ports. It omitted 
the fact that the Arabs seize Israel-bound 
cargo that touches an Arab port. So, it was 
the victim who was blamed. 

The Department meanwhile claimed that 
the New York State Legislature “portrayed 


_ the boycott as more discriminatory than it 


actually is.” The spokesman for the State 
Department contended that only 25 Ameri- 
can ships were blacklisted for trading with 
Israel. Should we say “dy-a-nu”? 

Even if it were only one ship, it cannot be 
justified or condoned. But the truth of the 
matter is that several hundred ships flying 
the flags of all countries have been black- 
listed by the Arab League. Some of these 
ships are American even though they may 
not be flying the American flag. And who 
knows how many ships have avoided trade 
with Israel in order to escape being black- 
listed? 

The Department failed to note that Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith are barred, because of 
their religion, from Arab nations. Nor did 
it report how distinguished American scien- 
tists of Christian faiths were blacklisted by 
Cairo because they dared attend a scientific 
meeting in Israel. 

How much further is this compromise with 
principle to go? This acquiescense? A huge 
new administration foreign aid request for 
almost $5 billion has just been placed before 
Congress. The executive department asks 
Congress, in the preamble of the new bill, to 
support “freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways and recognition of the 
right of all private persons to travel and pur- 
sue their lawful activities without discrimi- 
nation as to race or religion.” 

I need not tell you the State Department 
and the White House already have such au- 
thority. It is heartening to see that the ad- 
ministration is openly recognizing these 
antidiscrimination principles and that they 
have written then into the act. However, 
this year the language is watered-down and 
is not nearly as precise and sweeping as the 
1959 and 1960 amendments. This is regret- 
table and I, for one, expect to do every- 
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thing I can to strengthen the language. But 
the important thing is not — the words, 
but the action. Let us “hope, now, that 
deeds not mere words will prevail. We 
must—and I cannot urge enough—press for 
unqualified, unequivocal language in the bill 
and the fullest implementation of it. To do 
otherwise would be interpreted as a weaken- 
ing of the U.S. position—a retreat from what 
Congress has quite clearly stated previously. 

Thus far the picture in the State Depart- 
ment isn’t encouraging. I hope I am wrong 
but I can only go by recent developments as 
expressed by the State Department in the 
replies to inquiries I mentioned earlier. The 
Department’s policy is inconsistent, to say 
the least, with the high principles set forth 
by the President regarding our foregoing aid 
program. 

On ‘one hand there has been an enunci- 
ation of a so-called new concept of foreign 
aid, liking it to social justice and responsible 
behavior on the part of the recipients. On 
the other hand, the State Department belit- 
* tles the New York State. 

Are we to assume then that this “social 
justice” is apparently not meant to apply 
to Arab discrimination against American 
Jews, nor boycotts and blockades affecting 
American ships and others carrying cargo 
to Israel? 

A new agency, to be called the Agency for 
International Development, is announced. 
This sounds good; and is desirable for some 
purposes. But I regret to report that the 
only policy change I see in the Near East is 
a@ likely increase of allocations to the Arab 
States. I understand that grandiose new 
aid projects for Nasser are envisaged, com- 
pletely without regard to all the talk about 
linking aid With democratic traditions and 
ideals. 

The United States, of course, should seek 
friendship of all governments and encourage 
them to resolve conflicts. But we cannot be 
neutral between these who are for aggres- 
sion and those attempting to peacefully 
survive. 

America is untrue to its ideals, and 
destroys the image we seek to project, when 
it subsidizes regimes that behave like the 
United Arab Republic. By so doing it taxes 
our people to support a government that 
works against our survival as a free people. 

When the new aid bill is examined in 
Congress, I, for one—and I’m certain many 
other members—intend to fight for the ideas 
I have expressed to you. Also, I’m sure you 
agree that handouts to Nasser and other 
Arab States embolden them to further ex- 
cesses—if we do not insist on adherence to 
international law and moralty. We need 
this clarification of our newly espoused for- 
eign aid goals. . 

Between July 1, 1945, and the end of 1960, 
the United States provided foreign aid 
grants and loans totaling about $87 billion. 
This would have paid for a rocket to the 
moon—that is, if we could get there before 
the Arabs and Soviet bloc establish boycott 
and blockade restrictions on the moon. 

The United Arab Republic has just con- 
ceived a plan for a so-called United African 
Military Force to battle the West, and sup- 
port Communists like the late and un- 
lamented Lumumba of the Congo. Is this 
what we are to support? 

We have given Arab Jordan $230 million 
through 1960, including radio broadcasting 
facilities. This American-financed station 
broadcast that “the history of the Jews had 
been a history of crime.” This, too, I imag- 
ine, is viewed by the State Department as 
“free speech” in consonance with American 
ideals. After all, the State Department an- 
nounced that our diplomats in Arab states 
unanimously agreed last March to avoid link- 
ing erican assistance to compliance with 
the ahtidiscrimination clause of the Mutual 
Security Act. They felt this would be “uni- 
lateral economic pressure by the United 
States.” 
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An opportunity exists to bring all these 
matters out before Congress votes on the 
newly requested appropriations. I also feel 
that the President and the executive de- 
partment, in the national interest, accom- 
plish nothing by severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba while supporting financially 
Mr. Nasser, the Castro of the Nile. Nasser’s 
radio sounds just like the Havana radio. In- 
stead of “gringos” as we are called by Castro, 
Nasser broadcasts to Black Africa that Amer- 
icans are “white dogs.” 

If Havana is a springboard for Communist 
penetration of Latin America, Cairo cer- 
tainly serves a similar function in Africa. 
Cairo is a funnel for Communist weapons 
and propaganda, a springboard from which 
over 40 Red Chinese missions have jumped 
into various areas of turbulent Africa. 

Meanwhile, Israel is building democracy 
in Africa and Asia. It is extending techni- 
cal assistance to many underdeveloped: na- 
tions. 

On its 18th anniversary, Israel finds itself 
firmly based on two pillars. One is com- 
prised of the message of our prophets, our 
messianic concept of brotherhood peace, jus- 
tice, liberty. The other pillar supporting 
Israel rests upon the discoveries in science 
and technology, which Israel is using to 
build itself into a proud and increasingly 
viable nation. ' 

There is a great hope for a brilliant future. 
Israel grows stronger, not only militarily, 
but in the hearts of decent men. The saga 
of “Exodus” and the Eichmann trial proved 
that free world opinion is developing a deep 
affection and fascination toward Israel. 
Israel is working, producing, growing, ex- 
panding. It is dynamic. You have taken 
a vital role in its success. 

Let us not be so upset by problems that 
you don’t take justifiable pride in your own 
activities involving America’s best friend in 
the Near East. 

The housing shortage in Israel will be 
eliminated within the next year. Food, 
once scarce, is now so plentiful many items 
are being exported. Industry had made re- 
markable strides. Total Israeli production 
increased from about $400 miHion to $1 bil- 
lion annually in the last 10 years. Agri- 
cultural production is up by 300 percent. 
Exports have increased from $70 million to 
$350 million a year. 

New mineral resources are exploited. Un- 
employment is at the lowest point in Israel’s 
history. There is a working force of some 
750,000 in a population of 2,100,000. A 
shortage actually exists in some types of 
skilled labor. 

You cannot imagine my pride as a Jew 
when I visited Israel last year with my wife. 
From the ghettos and death camps, a new 
nation has emerged bringing a sense of jus- 
tice to history and vindicating the indomi- 
table will of a people who refuse to perish. 

Israel will outlive the Eichmanns of the 
ages. The day may also come when, in some 
profound way, the new Jewish nation will 
help our own country, America, which has 
done much to support Israel. Differences 
emerge and are resolved when there is a 
basic bond of mutual adherence to freedom 
and the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. Such a link ties 
America and Israel. 

I wish to compliment you on your work, 
on this meeting, and urge you to strive on. 
For we recall the words of Isaiah: “I, the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness and 
will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, 
and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the nations.” 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
regional conference which I was privi- 
leged to address,’ I would be remiss if I 
did not comment on the occasion and the 
fine folks who participated in it. I 
couldn’t have been more impressed than 
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by the spirit of dedication and enthusi- 
asm that prevailed. 

One could feel the intense patriotism 
of the many folks who gathered from 
all parts of what is known as “Up-State 
New York” for an annual conclave te 
review, discuss and deliberate matters 
of concern to their great cause—a cause 
that refiects the great American ideals 
of human understanding, freedom, and 
the dignity of the individual. 

Much praise should go to the presi- 
dent of the region, who was renamed for 
another term, Samuel J. Wineburgh, of 
Niagara Falls for his unstinted dedica- 
tion and unselfish work for the organi- 
zation, I know, in these words, I echo 
the feeling of high regard, esteem, re- 
spect, and affection of the entire mem- 
bership of the New York State Region. I 
feel certain, too, that I reflect the ad- 
miration of the group in extending com- 
pliments to Irving Fraser, the able, 
genial, and tireless executive director, 
for his, outstanding efforts, far beyond 
the call of duty. 

Likewise, commendations are due 
Rabbi Samuel I. Porrath who presided 
over the ninth annual session, and to 
Rabbi Seymour Schorr, the secretary of 
the region, for their significant roles, 
not only at the convention but at all 
times as leaders in the Jewish com- 
munity—and as outstanding Americans. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, my heartiest ad- 
miration goes to these fine folks and to 
all those leaders and members who com- 
prise the sections of the region and who 
have contributed so much to their faith 
and to the great ideals of our Nation. 





Former Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee, Proposes Recommendations 
To Stop the Slaughter by Automo- 
biles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a thoughtful series of ‘““Recommenda- 
tions To Stop the Slaughter by Automo- 
biles” by former Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, 
of Milwaukee. Mayor Zeidler, during his 
12 years as Milwaukee’s mayor—1948— 
60—established a nationwide reputation 
as a distinguished leader of a great ciiy. 
Mr. Zeidler’s recommendations follow: 

It is almost 65 years since the automobile 
came into popular use in the United Statés. 
During that period of time more thar 
1,100,900 persons have been killed by it, and 
@ large number of others maimed and in- 
jured. In this slaughter the motorcar has 
exceeded the destruction of human life by 
the wars of the United States. 

The public has tolerated these deaths be- 
cause of the great delight that the indi- 
vidual person receives from a smooth ride 
at high speeds. The human imagination of 
death or injury from auto accidents is not 
sufficiently powerful te warn people to be- 

are of automobiles. The convenience of 

utomobiles as.a mode of traver and the 
protection from weather, combined with the 
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sense or pleasure, have caused people to tol- 
erate the prospect of death or injury in an 
auto accident. As a result, the laws of the 
present time are inadequate to deal with the 
menace of the motorcar. 

When a man invents a new can opener, 
he not only invents a device to deal with 
cans, but he also invents a series of new so- 
cial relationships which ultimately find their 
way into law and into moral codes. Nothing 
is to be found in ancient scriptures about 
the inherent inequity in speeding 60 miles 
an hour down a narrow road in a 2%4-ton 
automobile. Such a thing was not con- 
ceived by ancient writers who wrote of re- 
ligious truth, and perhaps for this reason, we 
have not been sufficiently aroused by the 
sinfulness of killing by motorcars. Never- 
theless, by the invention of the automobile 
mankind has been compelled of necessity to 
invent a whole new set of “Thou Shalts” and 
“Thou Shalt Nots” to prevent death and 
injury. 

But these new prohibitions, restrictions, 
and admonitions are still not sufficient to 
deal with the slaughter, and so more eare- 
fully drawn laws and procedures must be en- 
acted. The driving of a motorcar must be 
considered as a privilege rather than a right, 
and this must be emphasized. The auto- 
mobile is a lethal instrument and it re- 
quires prudence, judgment, and skill to man- 
age it, and only those who possess prudence, 
judgment, and skill should drive. 

Several important circumstances have de- 
veloped in the evolution of the motorcar. 
An important condition is that the motor- 
car is tending to bankrupt local government. 
Designs of excessive size and horsepower call 
for local government services which must 
be paid by the property taxpayer. The State 
and Federal Governments collect the taxes, 
but the sharing is chiefly on the basis for 
new construction and for maintenance con- 
struction and so very costly special services 
such as signaling, lighting, policing, and 
cleaning must be paid for from property 
taxes. The motorcar is heavily subsidized 
by other classes of taxpayer. 

It must be recognized that the reason that 
the motorcar owner is subsidized by other 
classes of taxpayers is that it is politically 
unpopular to try to make the motorcar pay 
its Own way. This is because many people 
rate the motorcar as the most important 
single possession they have, and anything 
that might curtail their use of it arouses 
resistance. As a result, many local govern- 
ments are skidding into debt because they 
cannot recover costs from the motorcar, and 
no one is bold enough or sufficiently strong 
to call the public’s attention to the unbal- 
anced situation. The serious consequences 
of human deaths, however, compel the con- 
science of men to come to grips with the 
financial realities necessary to keep the 
motorcar well in bounds. 

This condition works a hardship on the 
property owner as such, for he pays to meet 
the needs of a motorcar user. Where he is 
not such a user himself, he loses. People 
will cut down on decent living conditions, 
education and other requirements to get a 
motorcar. Young people in high school find 
a car a social necessity and help clog. the 
streets with joyriding or drag racing, making 
necessary huge expenditures for street wid- 

* ening. 

Another important circumstance is that 
the design of the motor is developed to pro- 
mote the idea of conspicuous consumption. 
People who feel they lack social prestige gain 
it by purchasing a huge, overly ornate auto- 
mobile. This sales appeal to persons with an 
inferiority complex has resulted in excessive- 
ly wasteful designs which are costly for gov- 
ernments to cope with. 

The motorcar manufacturers also tend to 
appeal to the impatient and to the dis- 
courteous people by emphasizing horsepower 
and getaway. “Beat the other fellow” is tife 


implied slogan of the race for large horse- 
power. Since many accidents are due to 
sheer lack of courtesy, bad manners, and the 
desire to get ahead of somebody else, the 
building of even more horsepower in engines 
is a deady game. 

Still another factor is the tendency of peo- 
ple to use the motorcar as a place to consume 
alcoholic beverages. This is obviously a 
lethal practice not only for the drivers, but 
for innocent persons who may be struck. 


‘Drinking alcohol is a widely accepted and 


legal social custom, so that when a person 
kills one’ or more persons driving while in- 
toxicated, the fine is a nominal one compared 
to the offense. 

Some procedures that should be given 
prompt consideration are: 

1. Inspection on an annual basis of all 
drivers for physical defects. 

2. Removal of accident-prone drivers from 
the road. ; 

3. Permanent loss of driver’s license for 
persons convicted of driving while drunk. 

4. Loss for stated time for drinking in a 
motorcar. 

5. The requiring of financial responsibility 
on part of owners of motor vehicles. 

6. Sufficient taxation of motor vehicle 
users to pay not only for construction of 
roads, but for police service, street cleaning, 
special lighting, parking structures, special 
structures and services which are now being 
paid for by the property owners and tax- 
payers. 

7. Taxation of motor vehicles on the 
basis of weight, length, and width to dis- 
courage designs that use up road and park- 
ing space and overload pavements. 

8. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of horsepower to discourage deadly increases 
in engine power which are tempting the 
ostentatious, the excitable, and the discour- 
teous persons. 

9. Barring of motor vehicles from as many 
residential areas as possible. 

10. Design of motor vehicles to be ap- 
proved by a national commission which in- 
spects them primarily for safety and for the 
prevention of wastage of metal. 

11. Design of engines to cut down waste- 
ful use of gasoline. 

12. Encouragement of system of public 
transportation. 





Address of the Honorable Joseph S. Far- 
land, U.S. Ambassador to Panama, 


Before the 70th Annual Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, June 8, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most able and distinguished Am- 
bassadors is the Honorable Joseph S. 
Farland, Ambassador to the Republic of 
Panama. 

On June 8, 1961, as the personal 
representative of President Kennedy, 
Ambassador Farland addressed the an- 
nual convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Miami Beach, 
Fla. His address, “A New Birth of Free- 
dom,” must have been truly inspiring to 
all those who were privileged to hear it. 
It is with pleasure that I commend Am- 
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bassador Farland’s remarks to the atten- 


‘tion of our colleagues: 


‘ 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOSEPH S. Far- 
LAND, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO PANAMA, BEFORE 
THE 70TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
HoTeL FONTAINEBLEU, MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 
THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1961 


A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 


Madam Chairman and ladies of the con- 
vention, the President of the United States 
has asked me, as his personal representa- 
tive, to convey to you his best wishes for the 
success of the 70th convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and to 
express his gratification and commendation 
for your choice of a program emphasizing 
international matters, a program which 
should assist in creating greater understand- 
ing between nations and peoples. This I am 
delighted to do. 

At the same time I would like to tell you 
how greatly honored I am that your federa- 
tion has afforded me the occasion to meet 
with you this evening. It is a privilege for 
which I am most grateful because it presents 
a challenging opportunity to discuss certain 
serious international problems that confront 
our great Nation. Would that my subject 
could be one of levity or in a lighter vein 
but time and events negate that possibility. 
Serious are the international problems, and 
the welfare and future of us all are cardinally 
related to the decisions necessitated by these 
problems—decisions that are not subject to 
postponement. This you know; but it 
should be reiterated since you as a federa- 
tion are the largest group of organized wom- 
en in the world; being such, it is patently 
necessary that you continue to recognize the 
vast power for good which you possess and 
the need to continue full exercise of that 
power. 

There is much truth in the belief that the 
destiny of the world will be determined even 
more by the decisions of the women of the 
Americas than at the conference tables of 
the world’s political and military powers. 
Thus, I would be derelict to the occasion if 
I failed to stress the tremendous influence 
which you individually and as a federation 
exert not only in our homes, but also in 
local, national, and international affairs. 
And it is necessary to recognize that such 
influence is accompanied by heavy responsi- 
bility, since it involves a resultant direct re- 
lationship with the formulation of those de- 
cisions. What you do or do not do will 
continue to influence markedly and decisively 
all facets of our democratic way of life. Now, 
more than ever before, your role is of maxi- 
mum importance—your role is vital. This 
is why I feel it particularly opportune to 
discuss tonight areas in which you can ef- 
fect important contributions; to review some 
of the problems and dangers that threaten 
our basic principles of social, economic and 
governmental relations which, in turn, affect 
the peace we strive for in this world; and, in 
part, to give you an accounting of how our 
Government is channeling and conducting 
its activities in furtherance of these self- 
same democratic principles as related to the 
country to which I am accredited as your 
Ambassador, the Republic of Panama. 

. Since the very genesis of our Nation 
women have helped in multiple ways to mold 
and strengthen the sinews of America. As 
homemakers, the loving care and training 
given their children have been fruitful in 
the growth and well-being of the individual, 
the community, and the Nation. As teach- 
ers, they have instilled the ideals of good 
citizenship in millions of our children dur- 
ing their most formative years in elementary 
schools and high schools, and year by year, 
they have assumed increasing res! bility 
in whetting and satisfying the eager intel- 
lectual curiosity of the tidal wave of stu- 
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dents overflowing in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Women participate as never before in the 
civic affairs of the Nation, judiciously exer- 
cising their hard-won right to vote. Thus 
they keep faith with that small group of 
women—and, to keep the record straight, a 
few men—who met at Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
in July 1848 “to discuss the social, civil, and 
religious conditions and rights of woman.” 
From the ideas expressed at that historic 
meeting grew the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment which did, indeed, so mightily move 
public opinion that our Constitution was 
amended 72 years later to guarantee woman’s 
right to express her political preferences 
with the ballot. 

Not only do women now hold with distinc- 
tion large numbers of high-ranking admin- 
istrative positions in local, State, and Federal 
agencies, but also they hold many important 
seats in our Nation’s legislative bodies and 
enjoy increasing representation in its vari- 
ous judicial systems. The United States has 
been ably represented by its women who have 
served as delegates, advisers, and technical 
consultants at dozens of international con- 
ferences and in crucially important posts at 
the United Nations. Our Foreign Service 
has many women career officers who are just 
as competent, just as dedicated, as any man. 
And the wives of the officers of an Embassy 
often are as important as their husbands in 
the sometimes touchy task of maintaining 
friendly relations with countries all over the 
globe. 

The women of the United States more and 
more are turning their inquiring minds 
toward every field of science in industrial, 
Government, and university laboratories. 
Medicine has benefited not only from their 
talents but also from their instinctive 
tenderness. It is significant recognition of 
woman’s abality in this field that a woman 
physician watches over the health of our 
President. More than 22 million women 
have taken their place in the total workforce 
engaged in commerce and industry, stimu- 
lating the economic growth of our country. 
They help produce the innumerable goods 

nd services that are needed to maintain, 
above and beyond our incomparable stand- 
ard of living, the security of the free world. 
In all the fields of arts and culture, the 
women of the United States have shown a 
great variety of natural gifts, winning na- 
tional and international fame for their 
accomplishments. 

In retrospect, the most amazing fact in 
this long list of achievements by the Ameri- 
can woman is that she has never surrendered 
her primary role as a homemaker. She has 
instead, through. hardship, sacrifice, and, 
often, heroic effort, from the time of the 
colonial pioneers to the present day, ex- 
panded her horizons of service to include not 
only her own family, but also her neighbors, 
near and far, her community, her country, 
and the world. She works for her loved ones 
and for people she may never meet in lands 
she may never see. Therein lies her spiritual 
greatness and the fulfillment of her duty 
and destiny as a woman. 

In all faith and all reverence, I believe 
tat this pattern of development which, as 
a way of life, came into being in this hem- 
isphere, this dedication of devotion by its 
women in companionship with its men, from 
the earliest period of settlement, is part of 
a providential design. Let us never forget 
that not only our country, but also every 
other one of the American family of. na- 
tions which share so many bonds in com- 
mon, was founded by men and women who 
believed in God and sought to live in ac- 
cordance with His iaws. There is no other 
great group of nations in the world of which 
it can be said, and is most truly said of 
the American peoples, that at the very¥ mo- 
ment of their entrance on the visible stage 
of history, they thanked God for having 
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brought them thus far, and sought His guid- 
ance for all their future. In every one of 
our American Republics—whether the first 
settlers were Catholic or Protestant; wheth- 
er they spoke English, Spanish, French, or 
Portuguese—the little group that landed to 
found a dwelling place and a homeland, 
knelt devoutly in that prayer of thanksgiving 
and petition for blessing. That repeated act 
of faith and prayer was most moving, most 
significant. 

Mankind has survived many critical pe- 
riods in the centuries past, but there is 
good reason to believe that not since the 
Dark Ages has there existed a world situation 
so replete with danger as the present. The 
cold war is an inescapable influence on every 
facet of our lives, and the threat of total 
all-out war is constantly with us. Through- 
out much of the world, mankind is viewing 
political and social disruption and in some 
instances stark chaos. Many millions of our 
fellowmen not only lack the barest necessi- 
ties of life but what is most tragic—even 
more are filled with utter despair. The 
astounding progress of modern science, pub- 
licized in its reach for the stars, has accen- 
tuated the crisis by making possible the total 
destruction of mankind. The development of 
transportation and communication facilities 
has tended to bring into more dangerous riv- 
alry the divided ends and purposes of man. 
We have been brought closer together physi- 
cally—only to disagree. 

Caught up in the backwash which followed 
World War I, the timid and weak sought 
temporary shelter in one tyranny or an- 
other. The political indifferent were prone 
to permit abjectly the erosion of their politi- 
cal values and of their principles. Many of 
those who believed in human rights and 
personal liberties faltered in their faith. 
And the powerful and violent imposed their 
tyrannies in the name of freedom. As the 
result of this degeneration, the world finds 
itself morassed in political and ideological 
conflict. Small wonder then that we must 
rally to the support of our leaders and help 
them plan and implement the new policies 
and programs to meet the immense chal- 
lenges of the times in which we are privi- 
leged to live and to serve. I would like to 
pinpoint for you those challenges that will 
most profoundly affect our lives and se- 
curity in this uncertain decade. 

The first is, without doubt, the rapid 
emergence of new nations, sometimes ex- 
plosively, from the fast shrinking areas of 
old colonial domination. A surgetide of na- 
tional independence is sweeping over many 
lands and may not recede until perhaps a 
minimum of 120 sovereign states shall make 
up the community of nations. Varied are 
the reasons giving impetus to this national- 
istic outbreak but interwoven repetitiously 
through the pattern is the quest for freedom, 
nationally and individually, and the yearn- 
ing for economic and social “betterment. 
These are the self-same forces that gal- 
vanized the Thirteen tiny Colonies to Her- 
culean action, that modeled our national 
heritage. It is well to remember that, most 
certainly, the. Boston Tea Party was not a 
festive society get-together. * Will these new 
States choose democratic freedom or will they 
succumb to totalitarian communism. The 
final ghoice necessarily must be theirs. But, 
an enlightened American policy of economic 
and social assistance. can be an important 
factor in their decision. Here then is a cru- 
cial decision for it will shape the foreseeable 
future of our civilization. 

The second important challenge is the un- 
abating hostility of the Sino-Soviet Commu- 
nist bloc to the nations of the free world. 
This totalitarian bloc poses a worldwide 
threat, and particularly a threat to the 
emerging nations which face the possibility 
of being victimized by a more terrible form 
of colonialism than they have ever known 
or imagined. 
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There are several choices open to us. We 
can work hard and do all within our power 
to convince the developing nations that 
democracy and the rapid economic growth 
they need to survive go hand in hand. Or, 
at the other end of the spectrum, we can 
stand by and let the newer nations sample 
the promises of a Communist society and 
discover for themselves the cruel 
of these promises, with all the human de- 
struction this entails. 

To cloud the issue, Soviet imperialists 
speak of “peaceful coexistence” between the 
free world and that which lies in bondage 
behind the Iron Curtain. The meaning of 
these words is clear. It is the slogan under 
which the 20th century Communist impe- 
rialism aims to conquer the world without 
risking general war. Former independent 
states, with long and illustrious histories, 
forcibly subjugated by the Sino-Soviet bloc 
are tragic reminders of this process. It is 
these peoples, such as the H , Es- 
tonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Tibetans, to 
cite but a few who can eloquently testify 
about the real meaning of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” ‘These people have not only been 
forcibly deprived of rights of sovereignty; 
they have lost the inalienable rights of free- 
dom to which all peoples of the world, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color aspire; they 
have had taken from them those inalienable 
rights which democracy champions—life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, the worth 
of the individual, and his endowment with 
human dignity. 

We speak much of-human rights and per- 
sonal liberty even as we are witness today 
to so many evidences of man’s degradation 
of man. And we must ask ourselves in the 
light of conflicting testimony-from whence 
we obtain the concept of the dignity and 
worth of human nature. Some, perhaps a 
majority, would reply that this has come as 
a rationale of the sociologist, the philosopher, 
the statesman, but the answer for validity 
must go deeper—the worth of human per- 
sonality is the gift of our Creator who has 
called us to be His children. Take out of 
our national life the worship and service to 
God, take out every conception of the divine 
within humanity, all that we mean by the 
soul, and you have devitalized dem: 
Without God, political idealism by itself 
cannot survive. That is why Lenin in 1913 
dogmatically stated that. “Every religious 
idea, every idea of a God, even flirting with 
the idea of God is unutterable vileness * * * 
of the most dangerous kind, ‘contagion’ of 
the most abominable kind. Millions of sins, 
filthy deeds, acts of violence and physical 
contagions * * * are far less dangerous than 
the subtle, spiritual idea of a God decked 
out in the smartest ‘ideological costumes.’ ” 
The symbol of the cross or the symbol of 
the hammer and sickle; it is under these 
symbols that we must not only cast our vote 
but cast our lives. 

The third staggering challenge is more 
closely tied to the physical survival of our 
world. It is posed by the terrible destructive 
power of the thermonuclear weapons, the 
missiles systems that deliver them and the 
increasing m in the so-called Nu- 
clear Club. -A World War It our Nation 
demobilized to the point where it possessed 
not one division, not one air group ready for 
combat. Our democracy’s deep reluctance to 
maintain a military establishment in time of 
peace gave rise to danger through weakness. 
We are squarely on the horns of a great di- 
Jemma. It would be sheer folly not to 
develop the arms and military forces needed 
to deter every kind of Communist aggression. 
Yet it would be equally foolhardy not to 
urge on the world a policy of arms control to 
reduce the dangers to civilization of thermo- 
nuclear warfare. Logic and the ultimate 
survival of humanity demand that the United 
States and the Soviet Union come to an 
agreement in this crucial area of their many 
differences, but an effective one—not one 
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simply to reach an agreement. The problem 
of disarmament would be simple if the 
political issues could be resolved. Answer- 
ability for the breakdown of the thermo- 
nuclear control conferences to date is solely 
Russia’s responsibility; solely Russia’s in- 
transigency. 

We must be willing to deal with those 
challenges in the traditionally active and 
resourceful ways of our forefathers. There 
is every indication that we will continue to 
do just that. In his already classic in- 
augural address, President John F. Kennedy 
inspired millions of Americans to action and 
millions of our friends abroad to hope, when 
he said: “Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe alike, that 
the torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, born in this country, tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a hard and 
bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage— 
and unwilling to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to which 
this Nation has always been committed, and 
to which we are committed today at home 
and around the world.” 

The entire address should be read and re- 
read by all of us for it is America’s virile 
answer to Communist exploitation of na- 
tional weakness and human misery for its 
. expansionist ends. It is our Nation’s an- 
swer to communistic imperialism—imperial- 
ism on a scale unknown to the Caesars. 
Can the leaders of the Communist world 
doubt that we were all as one with the Presi- 
dent when he expressed our singleness of 
purpose in these phrases: “Let every nation 
know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty.” 

Now that our purpose has been stated in 
language that no aggressor can misunder- 
stand, how are we to wage this very hot cold 
war? I endorse the ideas of Gen. David 
Sarnoff, who more than 5 years ago, warned 
us that, “For Moscow, the real alternative to 
a nuclear showdown is not peace but po- 
litical-psychological warfare of a magnitude 
to weaken, demoralize, chip away, and ulti- 
mately take over what remains of the free 
world.” He strongly urged “that we re- 
nounce all delusions of easy solutions and 
compromises; that instead we mount a po- 
litical coumterstrategy as massive, as inten- 
sive and as clear about its ultimate goals as 
the strategy of the enemy itself.” Thus our 
moral and physical strength should take the 
bold initiative and be brought to bear in full 
measure on Communist-created crises before 
they can wreak their planned havoc on the 
free world. We can no longer surrender our 
freedom in precious bits and pieces for the 
fool’s gold of temporarily relaxed tensions 
and the false security of coexistence offered 
by those who boast they will bury us. 

One of the clearest and most present 
dangers we face is allowing those among 
us who have become the proponents of a 
cold war status quo to lull us into not mak- 
ing our best, our urgently needed, efforts 
vigorously to defend and extend the heritage 
of our free society to those who hunger for 
its benefits. They are these who argue that 
@ poor peace is preferable to any war. They 
are the timid, grasping at the broken straws 
of illusionary security, struggling to keep 
alive the disappearing old order of things. 
These straws, one by one, are either being 
blown away by the healthy winds of long 
pent-up demands for human justice or are 
wilting before the insidious, miasmic emana- 
tions of international communism. 

This head-in-the-sand view with regard 
to the present revolutionary world situation 
is completely at odds with logic and reality. 
Refusing to face our responsibilities with 
strong national purpose and determination 
can only lead us to the ignominious sacri- 
fice of so many of our ideals that the very 
survival of our system of government will be 
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put in grave doubt. We cannot deny the 
sacred principles of our hard-won democracy 
by such craven, creeping surrender to those 
who seek our downfall. Let us not speak of 
defending the status quo until the world has 
a firm, unalterable peace won on our demo- 
cratic terms and enjoyed by everyone every- 
where. 

The bold and energetic restatement of our 
historic image as champions and defenders 
of liberty everywhere, I repeat, has been made 
in tough, clear and unmistakable language 
by our President. Action, strength and sacri- 
fice must be the keynotes of our national life 
and our foreign policy in this decade of 
daring dedication. We give them gladly in 
the sobering realization that-a reluctance to 
act would make a mockefy of free world 
leadership and would sicken the hearts of 
those millions yet enslaved by iron curtains, 
false doctrines, disease, ignorance, hunger 
and hopeless poverty. 

Let us consider a situation close to all of 
us in the United States, very close at hand 
indeed here in Miami. The course of events 
in Cuba daily emphasizes the stark loss of 
freedom to the people of that freedom-loving 
nation and underlines the threat to the 
threat to the Americas posed by the Com- 
munist-dominated Castro regime, alined with 
and supported by the Sino-Soviet bloc. The 
cause of freedom is coincident with the des- 
tinies of humanity; consequently, the tem- 
porary loss of freedom by the Cuban people 
to a tyrannical and dictatorial police state, 
which now bears the outward semblance of 
Cuba but not its noble and valiant spirit, 
constitutes a tragedy not only for Cubans 
but for mankind. 

The initial setback of the Cuban people 
in the fight to regain their freedom has suc- 
ceeded in further identifying the tyranny 
for what it is—a ruthless Communist dicta- 
torship. Therein, at least, the effort of these 
patriots has not been wholly in vain. The 
issue is now clearly delineated for even those 
who formerly did not wish to see: At stake 
is the survival of human liberty in the 
Americas and on this issue each of us, every 
one of us as free individuals, each one of 
our countries as free peoples, must take our 
stand. 

With a well-established Communist beach- 
head in the heart of our Hemisphere and 
with continued onslaught of Communist 
imperialism everywhere else—the nations of 
the Americas and of the free world must 
continue to build and strengthen bonds of 
alliance and friendship and must together 
rededicate themselves to those principles 
which we hold to be essential truths as we 
face today’s inescapable choice. Russia may 
have been the first to free man from the 
forces of gravity but the United States was 
the first to free man from despotism. And 
it is significant that even in a space probe 
the free world’s first astronaut controlled 
the direction of his flight and thus, in this 
sense, the course of his destiny. ‘ 

For your attention tonight, I wish to pre- 
sent an observation which for the most part 
heretofore has gone unstated. In enunci- 
ating this observation I do so as a reporter— 
the idea is not mine, it is an idea indige- 
nous to the area in which I serve, and is 
being promulgated by those who are coun- 
terpart to you. It is true that there are in 
all of Latin America forces in motion and 
counterplay—forces as subtle as an idea 
posed by innuendo; forces as brutal and 
tyrannic as the mob cry of “paredon,” The 
women of Latin America—far from being 
immune to the political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes that are developing—are be- 
coming acutely conscious of their secondary 
role through the centuries past, and in con- 
tra position are developing an awareness to 
the challenge of today and tomorrow; a de- 
termination to assume positive and active 
participation in current events which affect 
their home and their nation. Within ex- 
panding realms of interest these women are 
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determined to become more influential in 
the formulation of decisions—local, national, 
and international—which will have a marked 
bearing upon the future courses of events. 

What I am reporting in no wise mini- 
mizes the great and significant contributions 
already made by the women of Latin America 
to the total life of their countries, both in 
colonial times and in the none too distant 
past. Women have been particularly promi- 
nent in many pioneer movements in this 
hemisphere. In the difficult period of 
colonization four women in Latin America 
ruled as governors—Isabel, the wife of 
Hernando de Soto, whom he left in Cuba as 
acting governor when he set out on his last 
expedition; Catalina Montejo who governed 
in Yueatan after her father’s death; Beatriz, 
the wife of Alvarado, Conquistador of 
Guatemala, who assumed the governorship 
when her husband was slain in battle; and 
Brites de Albuquerque who governed an im- 
portant province of Brazil in the 16th cen- 
tury. During the present century, as a 
matter of fact, Latin women have served in 
more and varied cabinet roles than have the 
women of the United States; and the pro- 
portion of women who have assumed the 
duties of city government far exceeds that 
of the United States. 

But what is really exciting and vibrant, 
what is really impelling and forceful is that 
a change in custom and emphasis is pul- 
sating through the social complex. Women 
no longer are satisfied with the legacy of 
a negative or at best passive approach to 
the social, political, and economic factors 
which affect their lives and the lives of those 
they love. They are looking for new spir- 
itual and moral antecedents, and new direc- 
tives, upon which to base a way of life as 
well as the establishment of new norms, 
both political and economic. With greater 
devotion, and increased recognition of the 
importance of religion in their lives they no 
longer feel that, in support of their church 
and its moral teachings, they should be the 
principal representative of the family at a 
time when the church, as never before, re- 
quires total participation of all the family. 
They are determined to bring new emphasis 
and allegiance to the home and to the 
family unit which will have far-reaching 
effects on past social practices. Thus per- 
force they can no longer observe as spec- 
tators the interplay of political activity— 

, bad, or indifferent—that has flowed 
willy-nilly about them, for theirs is an in- 
terest motivated not by materialism or by 
self-aggrandizement but rather by principles 
of morality, by love of family, by concern 
for the best in their national heritage. In 
essence this is a new birth of freedom; this 
is a force to be reckoned with: democracy 
can underestimate this movement only to its 
loss; communism can ignore this movement 
only at its peril. 

I spoke before of the responsibility that 
goes hand-in-hand with your influence as 
effective opinion molders and full parti- 
cipants in the democratic processes that 
characterize our national and international 
affairs. If for no other reason, your respon- 
sibility is worldwide because you are an in- 
ternational organization, but irrespective of 
this, your responsibility of necessity would 
be international even though the organiza- 
tion were solely provincial. 

Your forthcoming International Conven- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro presents an excellent 
opportunity further to promulgate your pro- 
gram of service. The seminars on the “Par- 
ticipation of Women in Public Affairs” which 
will be held in other Latin American Repub- 
lics after the convention can inspire thou- 
sands of women there to effective civic ac- 
tion. Impatient with the continuing in- 
ability of their men to accomplish the change 
by themselves, they possess the energy, de- 
sire and ability to heal the deep wounds in 
their social structure. I repeat, they are 
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hungering to speed up the social and eco- 
nomic evolution with which they are now 
identified. I strongly urge that every at- 
tempt be made to fully assist the women of 
Latin America in this movement which is 
underway. 

Further, I suggest that you continue to in- 
form yourselves as completely as you can of 
your Nation’s problems at home and abroad. 
The dynamics of bold, constructive action is 
the constructive criticism born of informed 
public opinion. You must find and devote 
more time to analyzing the statements of 
the world’s leaders and the import of the 
dizzying succession of events that daily 
change the international situation. This you 
owe to yourselves and to your country. You 
must bring an understanding of this world 
into your homes. May I also suggest that at 
some free moment each day you ask yourself 
what you, you personally, have done to assist 
our Nation in its struggle to keep alive the 
principles of freedom and human rights? By 
daily dedication you can institute a chain 
reaction of incalculable force and benefit. 
You collectively are about 5 million strong; 
however, not only as an organization but as 
individuals, you represent a force, believe me, 
far beyond your own calculation. When you 
wonder what you as one person, or your local 
club as one small home town group can do, 
it is well to remember that a very few dedi- 
cated disciples 2,000 years ago spread a 
gospel that changed the basic concepts of 
man’s relationship with man, and showed 
him the path to God. Ideas, and dedication 
to those ideas, not only can be but are the 
strongest of all forces in today’s struggle. A 
crusade—a really viable crusade—is needed 
again to redefine and reaffirm our concepts of 
human rights and human values; and, in this 
crusade, I suggest the imperative need to 
bear in mind that principle which must be 
an integral part of our daily lives and a con- 
tinuing guide for all governments that cher- 
ish freedom and whose people worship God. 
It is the thesis that emphasizes the God- 
given origin of man; that stresses the dignity 
of the individual; that spells out the in- 
dividual’s personal value to society; that 
acknowledges his basic and inalienable rights 
as a member of society. In the harsh light 
of the many dangers that today face the 
United States in its role as the leader and 
the hope of those who cherish liberty, you 
can have no greater responsibility. It is time 
to face up to the fact that the wages of 
ignorance and complacency can only be a 
disastrous national defeat followed by the 
loss of freedom for ourselves and those we 
defend. 

The bitter seeds of Old World feudalism 
in Latin America have continued to germi- 
nate into the present, concentrating wealth 
and political power in the hands of a few 
and thereby denying the just aspirations 
and great expectations of the humble masses 
for a better life. Here again your oppor- 
tunity is clear, your interest could not be 
more opportune. You must share with 
these women what you have learned from 
your own experience, so that they also may 
successfully organize their human material 
resources to break the bonds of ignorance 
and hunger that now oppress too many of 
their fellow citizens. Your accomplishments, 
to which I rendered tribute at the start of 
my remarks, can be their beacon pointing 
to the fulfillment of the difficult tasks they 
have set for themselves, accomplishments 
which can be their passport to full partic- 
ipation in the solution of 20th-century 
problems which has too long been frus- 
trated by 18th-century social and economic 
thinking. 

In spite of the achievements and progress 
of a people whom I greatly admire, Panama, 
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too, has been the victim of social and eco- 
nomic stultification irrespective of a close 
and special relationship to the United States 
which relationship produced the Panama 
Canal, an engineering miracle of incalcul- 
able benefit to the whole world. It is only 
too obvious to those who live in or pass 
through the Republic, as many of your own 
members will soon do, that her social and 
economic development has not kept pace 
with the patent prosperity reflected by the 
high standard of living enjoyed by U‘S. citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone. Publicized through 
this situation has been, the applicable test 
is the real or fundamental needs of the people 
and the ability of their government to meet 
those needs. When such needs, brought 
about by population increase or otherwise, 
cannot be met, the stage is set for com- 
munistic agitation. In addressing his na- 
tion last October President Roberto F. Chiari 
noted the danger which arises from such 
a situation when he stated “The imbalance 
between the increase in needs and the avail- 
able means to satisfy them is the primary 
cause of the economic, social and political 
disorders in underdeveloped countries such 
as Panama. When these convulsions reach 
a critical stage they also lead the masses— 
out of despair because of the absence of per- 
emptory remedies—to fall for the illusory 
promises of agitators seeking to establish 
totalitarian regimes.” 

But I can assure you that, devoted as it 
is to the ideals of freedom and development, 
the Republic of Panama ‘and the United 
States have taken joint positive action to 
prevent the germs of communism from 
breeding on the human misery born of so- 
cial and economic imbalances on the social 
scale. Both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Chiari are bringing into play dynamic 
programs whose unswerving basic spirit is 
sincere concern for human dignity in all its 
facets. Certainly the brightest and perhaps 
the last and best hope for progress in the 
area through democratic process is Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress—Ali- 
anza Para el Progreso—a new program of 
massive assistance to all hemisphere nations 
willing to institute internal reforms and 
initiate self-help projects of immediate ben- 
efit to their less fortunate citizens. In con- 
formance with the objectives of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, President Chiari has stat- 
ed repeatedly Panama’s awareness of an im- 
perative need for self-help and internal re- 
form. Consequently, he has undertaken the 
mobilization of basic resources toward that 
end and has begun the promulgation of 
fundamental reforms in taxation, in educa- 
tion, in public health, and in low-income 
housing. 

The keystone of President Kennedy’s 10- 
year program is the Act of Bogota. In ac- 
cordance with our pledge, Congress has au- 
thorized, and the President less than 3 
weeks ago signed, an act providing some $500 
million as a Latin American social develop- 
ment fund to be administered primarily by 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
And it is important for us to remember that 
the spirit and philosophy of the Act of Bo- 
gota and the program flowing from it spring 
from the Latin Americans themselves; the 
act was conceived and devised by them. 
This transcendental hemispheric agreement 
will bring rapid improvements in rural liv- 
ing and land use, housing, and community 
facilities, educational systems and training 
facilities, public health, and the mobiliza- 
tion of domestic resources. Consequently 
your Embassy’s usual diplomatic functions 
in Panama—and I know this is also true of 
our embassies in the other Republics—have 
been augmented by the duties and activities 
necessary to encourage locally the adop- 
tion of the psychology underlying the act 
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and to assist in field implementation of its 
objectives. 

Experts in the various Panamanian Gov- 
ernment ministries are readying the presen- 
tation of urgent self-help projects that will 
be in addition to the many programs of 
technical assistance already being carried 
out by our wide-ranging International Co- 
operation Administration. The entire gam- 
ut of human activity from basic agricul- 
tural development and highway construc- 
tion, right down to nursing education 
and disease control is benefiting from the 
cooperative efforts of the two governments 
and their proud, freedom-loving people. 

US. citizens abroad are all—and always— 
representatives of their country. Iam proud 
to say that in Panama the community of our 
fellow citizens there is doing an excellent 
job in furthering United States-Panamanian 
relations, and multitudinous are the ex- 
amples of this in charitable, social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural work. Not only the 
U.S. Government but also private institu- 
tions each year provide scholarship oppor- 
tunities for higher studies by Panamanian 
teachers and students. American private in- 
vestment capital continues to play an im- 
portant role in developing new industries 
and jobs, stimulating Panama’s economic 
growth. 

The very fine CARE organization supplies 
nourishing food to the needy and helps fill 
the huge gap in scarce school and laboratory 
equipment. CARE provides a precious daily 
milk ration to over 100,000 Panamanian 
schoolchildren. I am gratefully aware of 
your federation’s cooperation.with CARE in 
providing to 22 schools in the Gulf of Mon- 
tejo area a series of kits to brighten the lives 
of the children and improve their health. 
This area has had little development of its 
agricultural, educational, and medical facili- 
ties. The schoolteacher generally provides 
the only available medical assistance, even 
to the taking of blood specimens for ma- 
larial infections. The medical aid kit will 
be invaluable. The classroom supplies, 
physical education and needle-trade mate- 
rials will be greeted with joy by children 
who may own only one shirt or dress, have 
never used a real baseball bat or glove and 
who share the treasured stub of a pencil to 
write their lessons on scraps of old enve- 
lopes or wrapping paper. The tools in the 
resettlers kit will help them keep back the 
jungle growth from the school area and 
maintain a garden. With all my heart, I 
commend you for this generous gesture 
which will show the humble people of the 
Montejo area that although society may have 
long neglected them, it has never forgotten 
that they, too, are precious members of the 
world community. As a result of this and 
for many other reasons you can be assured 
that a host of friends are looking forward 
to seeing those of you who will visit Panama 
in July. 

I can think of no more fitting way to close 
my remarks tonight than by urging you to 
rededicate your efforts to bring to fruition 
the challenge enunciated by your president, 
Mrs. Ozbirn, in her stirring inaugural ad- 
dress on June 17, 1961, when she said: “This 
moment together we pick up the pen to 
write the history of the general federation 
in the first 2 years of this exciting, exacting 
decade. Ours is the challenge to write. our 
most significant record. As you will it, so 
will it be.” ‘Yes, so will it be; and you pur- 
sue this task with the proud knowledge that 
you have proven equal to every other chal- 
lenge in the illustrious record of service to 
our country and to humanity. With God’s 
help, with an unconquerable spirit, I am con- 
fident that you will attain your goals now 
set, and in so doing serve Him, in truth, 
as an instrument of His peace. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Iowa’s Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Honorable H. R. Gross, is a 
tireless and devoted public servant of 
great principle. The high motives of this 
diligent Representative have never been 
questioned even by those who oppose him 
in the partisan political arena. 

Following is an article entitled “The 
Remarkable Mr. Gross, of Iowa,” which 
appeared in the July 1961 issue of the 
National Publisher magazine. The au- 
thor is Mr. Bert Mills. 

THE REMARKABLE MR. Gross, oF IOWA 


Once during consideration by the House of 
Representatives of a military bill, an elder 
statesman, Represcentative CARL VINSON, 
Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, was challenged 
by a typical needling question from Repre- 
senative H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa. 
Chairman VINSON accepted the interruption 
with good grace, remarking: “There is really 
no good debate unless the gentleman from 
Iowa is in it.” 

If the measure under discussion is a spend- 
ing bill, the chances are that the gentleman 
from Iowa is very much in the debate. Usu- 
ally Mr. Gross has some pungent comments 
to make, some unrevealed facts to disclose, 
and some cutback amendments to propose. 


A RECENT EXAMPLE 


A recent example of Representative Gross 
in action as protector of the public purse: 
“Mr. Chairman, I may say to the Members of 
the House that with the passage of the pre- 
ceding bill which call for an authorization 
to spend $12,300 million,*and with the pas- 
sage of this bill calling for $1,300 million, we 
will really put the taxpayers of the United 
States on the launching pad this afternoon. 
This is pretty fast spending in a period of 
about 4 hours. 

“If the President, as is reported, is coming 
over here tomorrow to ask for another $500 
million for this program, plus probably $5 or 
$6 billion for the foreign giveaway program, 
the taxpayers are going to be in orbit by this 
time tomorrow night.” 

Being a Republican in the distinct minor- 
ity, the Iowan’s economy pleas usually go 
unheeded. But failure deters him not one 
whit. and he can be counted on to try again. 
Sometimes he succeeds in knocking out an 
appropriation or defeating a bill. In fact, 
a Florida Democrat told the House last year 
that Gross has “saved the taxpayers millions 
and millions of dollars.” 

Representative Gross is a skilled parlia- 
mentarian and often uses the rulebook to 
defeat or delay proposals he opposes. It is 
against House rules to legislate in an ap- 
propriations bill but this is often attempted. 
Frequently it is the eagle-eyed Mr. Gross 
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who spots the infraction and makes the 
point of order that knocks out the offending 
language. 

HAS COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


Many times it is also Mr. Gross who makes 
an unpopular quorum call, or insists on a 
record vote. He is no respecter of high 
authority and regularly challenges the 
Speaker, majority leader, and heads of key 
committees. He has the courage of his 
convictions even if his is the only voice 
raised in protest. 

What is most remarkable about the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is the range of his knowl- 
edge. Most Members of Congress are expert 
in only one or two fields and remain silent 
except when one of their specialties is under 
discussion. Even veteran legislators are 
constantly amazed at how Representative 
Gross finds out so many things on so many 
different subjects. 

The answer is that H. R. does his home- 
work. He reads all major bills, committee 
reports, hearings. No social butterfly, he 
takes a stack of books home with him every 
night. He knows what is coming up on the 
House floor, and he takes the trouble to be 
fully informed. Sometimes his research pays 
off in the defeat of an expensive bill that 
most everybody else ignores. 

SAVES TAXPAYERS $300,000 


One such red-letter day for Mr. Gross 
came in 1960, when he almost singlehand- 
edly saved the taxpayers $300,000 at a single 
stroke. The present Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Stewart L. Udall, has cause to remember 
this episode because as a House Member he 
was the sponsor of the bill that was 
“Grossed,” instead of engrossed. 

Representative Udall gained committee 
approval of a bill for the United States to 
buy a rundown ranch house in Arizona which 
Theodore Roosevelt had once visited and 
which contained a few relics. Known as 
Hubbell’s Trading Post, the bill called for 
it to be purchased and maintained by the 
National Park Service. 

Representative Gross, as he so often does, 
protested this was a waste of money. 

He pointed out that the value of the prop- 
erty was only $90,000 and that the bill called 
for the Government to buy it for $300,000. 
As usual, Representative Gross’ effort to de- 
feat the Udall bill was defeated, 67-27. As 
usual, Representative Gross noted the ab- 
sence of a quorum. Forced to go on record, 
the House reversed its tentative vote and de- 
feated the bill, 208-171. 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader editori- 
alized on the incident: “‘Let us contemplate 
Form 1040, due 2 weeks hence, and cast a 
small vote of thanks for Iowa’s Mr. Gross.” 
The Waterloo Daily Courier, published in 
Gross’ hometown, noted that in a single 
day Mr. Gross saved the taxpayers “more 
than they have paid him in salary and office 
expense during the entire 12 years he has 
been in Congress.” 

RAISED ON IOWA FARM 


-H. R. Gross was raised on an Iowa farm, 
educated in rural schools, and attended the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
His news background extended over a 28- 
year period until his election to Congress in 
1948. He held editorial posts with the San 
Antonio News, the Burlington Gazette, the 
Muscatine Journal, plus stints with the 


United Press in Des Moines, Houston, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. He was a radio 
news commentator at stations WHO, Des 
Moines; WLW, Cincinnati; and KXEL, 
Waterloo. He maintains his interest in the 
news world and is a regular reader of the 
National Publisher. 

Asked about his initials, Representative 
Gross confided they stand for Harold Royce 
but added in his dry way, “I never partic- 
ularly cared for Harold.” Even his best 
friends call him H. R. 

As a teenager he saw military service bn 
the Mexican border, was in the AEF in 
World War I. He is a Presbyterian, a Mason, 
an Elk, a Legion and VFW member. He is 
married, with two sons. He celebrated his 
62d birthday recently. 

Representative Gross is the second-rank- 
ing Republican on the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and also serves on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee. Due to his 12-year seniority, he could 
have switched to another committee on 
many past occasions but has chosen not to. 


VIEWS ON POSTAL RATES 


His views on postal rates are of particular 
interest to publishers. Although a faithful 
attendant at the recent rate hearings, he has 
characterized them as an exercise in futility. 
He believes that no matter what the House 
does this year on rates, the Senate will not 
act. 

When NEA witnesses testified on rates last 
May, Representative Gross agreed that no 
amount of rate increases, particularly on 
second-class mail, will erase the postal defi- 
cit. He told NEA Vice President Guy East- 
erly: “I agree with you. We can’t balance 
the Post Office budget. I commend you.” 

On at least one past occasion, Representa- 
tive Gross was the sole dissenter on a com- 
mittee vote to raise mail rates. : 

On another occasion this year, Mr. Gross 
said the postal budget “will not be brought 
in balance by this postal rate bill, and if it 
were, it would not stay in balance * * *. 
So that all this talk about a balanced Post 
Office Department budget is so much ma- 
larkey.” 

H. R. has been described as “peppery,” 
“acid-tongued,” “the stormy petrel of Con-~ 
gress,”’ the “watchdog of the Treasury.” One 
Democrat who vainly challenged for his 
House seat charged that Gross “doesn’t have 
a real friend in the House of Representatives. 
He’s a lone wolf, shunned by his colleagues. 
No one pays any attention to him.” The 
voters of Iowa’s Third District didn’t buy this 
line, for H. R. won by his usual record major- 
ity. Most years he leads the GOP ticket in 
his State, and his 1960 margin was around 
24,000. 

Among the thousands of bills that won't 
pass this year, there is one that is completely 
unique. It is H.R. 144. Note the number 
well, for a gross is 12 dozen, or 144. And, of 
course, H.R. 144 is sponsored by H. R. hiimn- 
self. And naturally the subject of the bill is 
reduction of the national debt, and a limita- 
tion on Government spending. 

LEST HE FORGET 


Representative. Gross has the following 
anonymous quotation framed and mounted 
on his office wall, strategically placed so that 
he and all visitors cannot fail to see it upon 
leaving the office: 5 
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“Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody.” 


The Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
duplicity of Soviet Russia has been dem- 
onstrated again and again in the ruth- 
less aggression of Russia against small 
nations such as the Baltic States of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia which are 
under the cruel domination and control 
of the Soviet Union. 

This continued enslavement of the 
people of the Baltic States as well as 
those living under Soviet domination in 
other captive nations should be a matter 
ef major concern and consideration in 
the United Nations, but to date no ef- 
fective efforts have been made in behalf 
of the millions now held in subjection 
to Russian tyranny. 

A recent article by Mr. George Todt 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald Express including a timely 
foreword quote by Mr. Leonard Valiukas, 
executive secretary of the Baltic States 
Joint Committee at Los Angeles, Calif., 
brings the situation into sharp focus 
and clearly shows that action by the 
United Nations to provide the people of 
the Baltic States and the other captive 
nations with an opportunity to hold free 
elections .and regain their independence 
is long overdue, and that such action 
should be taken now. 

I recommend the following article to 
the attention of all my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

Tue BALTIC RESOLUTION 
(By George Todt) 

“May the fate of Lithuania stand as a 
constant warning to all freedom-loving peo- 
ples that appeasement of Soviet Russia is the 
initial step to the loss of that freedom.”— 
Leonard Valiukas. 

It was my privilege to be guest speaker 
last Sunday before some anti-Communist 
freedom fighters in our country who really 
know the score about the enemy we are 
fighting today. 

This was the Baltic States Joint Commit- 
tee composed of Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian organizations in southern Califor- 
nia. These Americans are wide awake. 

And well should these fine people know 


what we are fighting for against the world- 
wide tyranny of Marxism, Iron Curtain va- 


riety. 

Their kinsmen were overrun by the cruel- 
est despotism in the history of mankind just 
20 years ago. 

They have felt the lash of the conqueror 
and their loved ones have been torn from 
their homes—to be exiled, tortured, and mur- 
dered. This is Utopia? $ 
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THOSE WHO FIGHT 


No, it is not Utopia—but the Soviet Union 
now. 

The Balts here estimate that over 20 per- 
cent of their people in the Soviet Empire 
have been slain or doomed to Siberia. 

They want this terrible crime against hu- 
manity investigated by the United Nations. 
This is genocide. What will be done about 
it? 

After I had spoken to the Baltic group, they 
passed the following resolution unanimous- 
ly: 

“Whereas the liberty of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia was forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Soviet Russia in June 1940 not 
withstanding solemn treaties and agreements 
of nonaggression; and 

“Whereas the Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian people are strongly opposed to for- 
eign domination and are determined to re- 
store their freedom and sovereignty which 
they had rightly and deservedly enjoyed for 
many centuries in the past; and” 


THE RED CURSE 


“Whereas the Soviets have deported or 
killed over 20 percent of the Baltic popula- 
tion since June 1940; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and re- 
fused to recognize Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Congress 
to pass the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
12 and House Concurrent Resolution 153, in- 
troduced in February 1961, by Senator 
THomAsS H. KuCHEL in the Senate and Repre- 
sentative GLENARD P. Lipscoms in the House, 
requesting the President of the United States 
to bring up the Baltic States question be- 
fore the United Nations—and to ask the 
United Nations request the Soviets to with- 
draw from the Baltic States, to return all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons and labor 
camps, and to conduct free elections in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia under United 
Nations supervision.” 

HAVE THE RIGHT 


Now who among us can find fault with 
such a request? : 

Not he who stands for freedom from 
tyranny and oppression of peoples by im- 
perialist Red aggression. 

Not he who believes the United Nations 
ought to call the shots as they come with- 
out favor to any national group or ideology. 

Not he who cries out at the crime of 
genocide wherever it may happen to occur— 
even when the Soviets perform it. 

The Baltic countries are a clearcut case 
of Soviet outrage against all the moral and 
ethical principles upon which the United 
Nations was founded. 

Another clearcut case is Hungary, ravaged 
by the Reds in 1957. 

Why cannot the United Nations bring 
itself to talk about these matters? 


TO OUR PURSE 


If it is powerless to speak out against 
Communist terrorism of this nature, what 
are we doing in such an ineffective body? 

Better yet, what are the murderous Red 
slavemasters doing in this world peace or- 
ganization? It’s a good question. 

In the case of similar Soviet aggression 
against Finland, the old League of Nations 
had the intestinal fortitude to throw the 
Reds out. At least, that body owned some 
forthright courage of their convictions. 

The same specious arguments used by the 
Soviets to justify their conquest of the Balts 
were also used to defend the German seizure 
of Austria before the Nuremberg Tribunal 
15 years ago. No soap. 


July 13 
The President’s Tax Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received a letter from one of 
my constituents concerning the Presi- 
dent’s tax message, and I wish to share 
this letter with my colleagues. The full 
text of the letter is as follows: 


Hon. RALPH Harvey, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: The tax message of the Presi- 
dent proposed a tax credit to business of 6 
percent for new investment in excess of 50 
percent of depreciation allowance and 15 
percent for excess over 100 percent of de- 
preciation allowance. Business and profes- 
sional witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee almost unanimously condemned 
the plan as regulatory, discriminatory and 
a public handout to business at the tax- 
payers’ expense. But the New Frontier pro- 
fessors, most of ~whom have had not one 
minute of business experience, won’t give up. 
They now have a compromise deal, presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee by Sec- 
retary Dillon. The new plan would sub- 
sidize business by issuing a tax credit of 8 
percent for any and all new facilities re- 
gardless of depreciation allowances. The 
principle has not changed—it simply makes 
the handout available to more people. Po- 
litically it is a better looking “spider and a 
prettier web.” 

But it still has the same bad features: 

1. Discriminatory: Tax benefits are availa- 
ble only to those who need new facilities and 
are financially able to buy them. A business 
that has little cash or credit, or one that has 
recently invested in new facilities and does 
not need any more, receives little or no 
benefits. 

2. Regulatory: Once the principle of tax 
credits (rewards for Government-determined 
behavior) has been accepted: by business, 
there is no reason why tax credits should 
not be offered and accepted for increasing 
sales effort, putting on more engineers, en- 
larging the inventory or accounts receivable. 
Thus, business slowly but surely accepts Fed- 
eral regulation and control via the tax route, 
forced into decisions it would not otherwise 
make. 

8. Subsidy: Tax credits used as a reward 
for buying new facilities are a public hand- 
out that business neither needs nor wants. 
The only encouragement for new investment 
that business has asked for is shorter lives 
for computing depreciation. But that seems 
to be too old fashioned and dull for the 
young professors. 

You are going to have business constitu- 
ents who will tell you to support tax credits 
in any form. They see some ready cash next 
year and they can always use it. They will 
say: “Take what you can get. Forget about 
principles. Everybody else does.”’ 

An official of a very large corporation said 
last week: “A tax credit c* 8 percent on new 
investments will save our stockholders 25 
cents a share.” I say: “What are we trying 
to save—25 cents a share or the free-enter- 
prise system?” I thought the latter. 

The great need today is new business ideas 
and new business starts to create the jobs 
we mut have. Because of our insane tax- 
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rate structure, the reward for successful 
ideas, the urge to start a new business, and 
the incentive to work hard are not present. 
Neither is venture capital available to put 
new ideas to work. This is what professional 
job makers know, and that is the reason wit- 
nesses told the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee over and over again that 
tax-rate reform plus realistic depreciation 
allowances was the vital need. So-called 
loopholes, most of which are legitimate ex- 
emptions, anyway, can wait; but unless we 
want a continuation of serious unemploy- 
ment and unsatisfactory growth, the Ways 
and Means Committee had better swing into 
action on tax-rate reform and forget the 
fringe benefits for a while. The Herlong- 
Baker legislation, now in the hands of the 
committee, offers the best solution to the 
tax problem. It gradually reduces all rates 
to reasonable levels over a period of 5 years, 
encouraging business to move forward by 
removing the tax restraints that are holding 
it back. This is bound to produce an ever- 
increasing flow of revenue to meet all neces- 
sary expense and reduce debt, even at the 
lower rates. 
Sincerely yours, 
LOTHAIR TEETOR. 





Regular Commissions for Men Nurses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize men 
nurses to be appointed as regular com- 
missioned officers in the Army and Navy. 
Present statutes give permissive author- 
ity to the Air Force to commission men 
nurses as regular officers, but an amend- 
ment to the law is necessary to give the 
same authority to the Army and Navy. 

Since 1955—as a result of Public Law 
294, 84th Congress—men nurses have 
been appointed as reserve officers. Prior 
to that time they could serve only as 
wardmen or corpsmen in an enlisted 
Status although many had the same 
training and qualifications as women 
nurse officers. There has now been a 
sufficient time to evaluate the usefulness, 
potential, and limitations of men as 
commissioned officers in the Nurse Corps. 
Experience has shown that men are par- 
ticularly useful and effective as general 
duty nurses, anesthetists, psychiatric 
nurses, and operating room nurses. 
While women have never been assigned 
to airborne divisions, the authority to 
commission men nurses has permitted 
the assignment of Army Nurse Corps 
officers to these units. Here, the man 
nurse makes a much needed contribu- 
tion to the medical units of these special 
divisions. 

The number of professional nurses in 
the United States is not keeping pace 
with the national requirements for this 
profession and this is reflected in efforts 
to keep the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Air Force at required strength. Ex- 
perience has shown that authorization 
of regular commissions for men nurses 
will assist in retention of motivated in- 
dividuals in military service as a career. 
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At the same time it would insure the 
possible utilization of additional num- 
bers of men if career incentives are 
equalized with those now offered to 
women. In addition, the added recog- 
nition of men nurses by the services will 
be an incentive for others to enter the 
nursing profession, thereby helping to 
relieve the overall shortage of nurses in 
the civilian as well as military fields. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Armed Services will favorably consider 
this legislation, and that early action 
will follow in the House and Senate. 





Height of Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very excellent editorial which 
appeared in the July 8, 1961, issue of the 
Topeka Daily Capital newspaper. I 
have just returned from a trip to my 
constituency, and, in my opinion, this 
editorial presents the general tenor of 
thinking. The editorial follows: 

HEIGHT OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 


U.S. Senator JoHN J. WituiaMs, of Dela- 
ware, one man in Congress who is highly 
concerned about deficit financing, said this 
week that the Federal deficit has been 
mounting at the rate of $1 million an hour 
since the Kennedy administration took 
Office. 

WILLIAMS, a Republican, also contended 
the New Frontier had been expanding pay- 
rolls at the rate of more than four employ- 
ees every 5 minutes since taking office. 

As a result of spending and payroll expan- 
sion, WILLIAMS says, the deficit for the fiscal 
year closing June 30 has been estimated by 
the Treasury at $3 billion, of which $2.3 bil- 
lion admittedly is the result of spending by 
the Kennedy administration. 

WitutiaMs declared: “The American people 
are just beginning to realize the enormous 
cost of the new spending programs of the 
Kennedy administration.” 

There is support for this statement in the 
recent poll of public opinion taken by 
Samuel Lubell, whose reports have appeared 
on this page this week. Lubell says the peo- 
ple want existing programs to yield better 
results and believe that all of the many 
existing Government spending efforts, do- 
mestic and foreign, need to be unified into 
a thought-through, first-things-first system 
of priorities. 

Summing up his report, Lubell, who inter- 
views people in all parts of the country, said 
much of the public is troubled that the 
Kennedy proposals have been “flung together 
without figuring what the total cost will be,” 
or “Where are all the taxes to come from to 
pay for it all?” 

Could it be that the public has at last come 
to realize that we have sapped our financial 
strength to the point where the deficit 
spending cannot go on and on and on? 

Fiscal stability, which is also fiscal ability, 
is our prime weapon against world commu- 
nism. Our dollars must finance our de- 
fenses, which every peace-loving American 
well knows. But if we build up a mighty 
defense system it can be supported only by 
a sound economy and a sound governmental 
fiscal policy. The sound fiscal policy we do 
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not now have and the situation is getting 
worse. 

What a travesty on freedom it would be if 
Congress, doling out largess in this welfare 
program and that, would let this country 
reach the point where we caused our own 
downfall because we did not have the moral 
responsibility to pay our bills without bor- 
rowing, the point where we would defeat 
ourselves on the homefront. 

There are men in Congress who have been 
dismayed with our profligate spending for 
niceties we could do without. But there are 
enough there who put political gain ahead of 
the country’s most vital needs to vote us 
down to the point of no return. There is 
only one word for such an attitude, and that 
is irresponsibility. 





Austria: A Friend of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for the inclusion in the 
Recorp the remarks of His Excellency, 
the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. Wilfried 
Platzer. 

Dr. Platzer points out that Ausiria, 
though neutral, is strongly committed 
to the West. I believe his remarks will 
be of interest to Members of Congress: 

In the morning of June 3, 1961, the Presi- 
dent of the United States arrived in Vienna, 
the capital of Austria. The President of 
the Republic of Austria, Dr. Schaerf, the 
Federal Chancellor, Dr. Gorbach, and mem- 
bers of the Austrian Cabinet were on the 
airport to welcome your President. Thou- 
sands and thousands of Austrian citizens 
were standing along the roads and streets 
waving and cheering, when the President 
and Mrs. Kennedy drove into the beautiful 
city of Vienna. This spontaneous demon- 
stration of the Austrian people showed that 
this country was and is one of the most 
reliable friends of the United States. 

However, there are many more tangible 
facts which prove even more what Austria 
has contributed to the cause of the free 
world since 1955 when it became again a 
free and independent country. 

In the fall of 1956, during the Hungarian 
revolution, 200,000 refugees poured into 
Austria. Austria gave these freedom fight- 
ers food and shelter and showed that it was 
indeed the easternmost bulwark of Western 
democracy. It was heartwarming to see 
that the Austrians shared all they had with 
these unfortunate expellees from a neighbor- 
ing country. 

In the United Nations and in other inter- 
national organizations the Republic of Aus- 
tria played an important role during the 
last 5 years. The Federal Government of 
Austria has given its full support to the 
Secretary General Hammarskjold and is, like . 
the United States, vigorously opposed 
against the Soviet demand to substitute the 
Office of the Secretary General by their in- 
famous “troika.” This unyielding support 
of a neutral country was particularly valua- 
ble. Also during the debate about the Congo, 
Austria always voted with the Western pow. 
ers. Following a request by the Secretary 
General, Austria has also dispatched two 
hospital units together with a contingent 
of 100 physicians and medical helpers to the 
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Congo. This was doubtless a humanitarian 
act at a time when it was most needed. 

In other international organizations Aus- 
tria has tried to be helpful especially to di- 
minish East-West tensions. The headquar- 
ters of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is located in Vienna and the Austrian 
Government was extremely cooperative in 
the establishment of this international or- 
ganization. 

It was very appropriate that Vienna was 
chosen as the place of the meeting between 
President Kennedy and Chairman Khru- 
shehev. The Austrian Government has not 
only immediately accepted our proposal to 
chose Vienna as the meeting place, but was 
also most helpful during the meeting to 
create an atmosphere which was facilitating 
and easing these important conversations. 

I would also like to mention that Austria 
has since the end of World War II an ex- 
tremely stable government. Since Austria 
has regained her full political sovereignty, 
her economy experienced an unprecedented 
expansion and over the past years record 
levels of production, employment, and for- 
eign trade were reached. The Austrian na- 
tional income is now double that of 1937, 
industrial production has increased two and 
a half times, and exports three times. It is 
for all the countries of the free world very 
valuable, that Austria, a neutral country 
but strongly committed to the West, is po- 
litically stable and her economy flourishing. 





Tribal Aid Opposes State Jurisdiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I place in 
the Recorp an article and an editorial 
pertaining to the Yakima Indian Tribe in 
the State of Washington. As you recall, 
IT recently submitted a series of 10 arti- 
cles published by the Yakima Daily Re- 
public in which reporter Gene Mauldin 
interviewed both Indian and non-Indian 
leaders to seek solutions to the complex 
problems of and pertaining to the tribe. 

In the following article, James B. Ho- 
vis, attorney for the Yakima Indian 
Tribe, gives his reaction to the series of 
articles: 

James B. Hovis, Yakima Indians’ tribal at- 
torney, believes State jurisdiction over In- 
dians in all matters would be too extreme 
as @ solution to Indian Reservation problems. 

Hovis, Yakima, took issue with a recently 
completed series of articles in the Yakima 
dailies and went on to say there should be 
more cooperation among all persons con- 
cerned with the problems df the Yakima 
Indians. 

He suggested “we a’! work together as 
neighbors and that wi cooperate and dis- 
cuss these matters with objectivity with 
each other.” 

His statement follows: 

“I have become increasingly disturbed at 
the series of articles that have been pub- 
lished in the Yakima dailies regarding the 
Yakima Indians. While I certainly think 
this is a matter that we should all be inter- 
ested in, it appears to me at least that this 
series of articles is not too objective. 

“First, I want to make it absolutely clear 
that I do not pretend to be any Kind of ex- 
pert on Indian matters, but I have worked 
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with these Indian people for over 6 years. 
However, perhaps this is a handicap to me. 
It is disturbing to contemplate that I am not 
as sure of my opinions as I was 6 years ago. 
If this is true, then perhaps I ought to be 
glad that I am not considering this problem 
6 years hence. By then, at the present rate, 
I will know nothing at all about Indian mat- 
ters. 

“The thing that disturbs me is the fact 
that, in considering these articles, no con- 
versations at all were held by your writer 
with Indian leaders who have spent the 
greater portion of their adult life in this 
work. One thing that I know is that these 
leaders are trying to do the best that they 
can for their people. : 

“The tenor of the articles seems to leave 
the impression that the Indian people are 
not at all interested in the problems that 
exist. This; I know, is not true, just as I 
know that these Indian leaders are willing 
to discuss and cooperate with any interested 
parties locally, statewide or nationally. 

“It is my firm belief that there must be 
more cooperation between all concerned and 
I therefore feel that these articles have been 
harmful toward this cooperation and are not 
serving the purpose that I am sure was in- 
tended.” 

SEES PROBLEMS 


“There are problems in regard to Indian 
jurisdiction matters. I see them all the 
time and we have two extreme thoughts on 
this matter. First, there are those who sin- 
cerely believe that the Indians should be 
placed within State jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters. Secondly, there are those that sincerely 
believe that, under the treaty between the 
United States of America and the Yakima 
Indian Nation, all non-Indians that live on 
the reservation should be subject to Indian 
jurisdiction. 

“Somewhere between these points I would 
suggest is a common ground that will serve 
the interests of all.” 


WON’T BE DONE 


“In regard to total State jurisdiction, I 
have been disturbed by statements from 
county officials that the cost of assuming 
Indian jurisdiction would not increase coun- 
ty costs at all. This is just the thing that 
gives the Indian leaders their great concern 
about State jurisdiction. They feel the job 
won’t cost more because it won’t be done. 

“This concern I believe is with founda- 
tion, because we merely have to look at the 
school attendance problem to see that where 
the State assumes jurisdiction, quite often 
the job is not done by the State. 

“Sometime in the past truancy was within 
Federal and tribal jurisdiction. Approxi- 
mately 8 years ago this was, by Federal law 
and tribal resolution, transferred to the 
State. Objective observers have concluded 
that the State is not doing this job and that 
truancy today is worse among the Indian 
people than it had been before.” 


FAILURE CITED 


“Another thing that gives the Indian lead- 
ers concern is that in other States where 
the States have assumed jurisdiction, the 
State has not done the job where it has been 
granted jurisdiction. 

“Just today, on my desk I have received 
a release from the office of ARNOLD OLSEN, 
U.S. Representative from Montana, in which 
he discusses the failure of State jurisdiction 
over Indians in many areas, subsequent to 
the passage of Public Law 280 which allowed 
a State to assume jurisdiction. 

“I would like to quote a portion of said 
release: 

“*As an example of the effect of Public 
Law 280, let us examine the situation on 
the Omaha Reservation in Nebraska. Pub- 
lic Law 280 specifically provided that the 
Senate of Nebraska shall exercise full crimi- 
nay jurisdiction over all Indian country 
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within the State. Yet, the administration 
of the criminal laws of Nebraska is the re- 
sponsibility of the county governments. 
The counties in which the Omaha Reserva- 
tion is located refused to assume this juris- 
diction. The Federal Government and Oma- 
ha Tribe were deprived of jurisdiction by 
the act. A lawless area was created by act 
of Congress. Murdered men have lain in the 
street within the Omaha Reservation for 
over 24 hours before police have investi- 
gated the crime. This is an extreme but 
actual example of how Public Law 280 is 
operating today.’”’ 
HAS NOT HELPED 


“In the State of Washington where tribes 
have voluntarily accepted State jurisdiction, 
we are constantly told by Indian leaders 
from many of these areas that this trans- 
fer to the State has not helped the situa- 
tion. This is true even though none of 
these areas had made the sacrifice to pro- 
vide Indian law enforcement of the stand- 
ard that the Yakima Indians have main- 
tained. 

“There has been an improvement in the 
cooperation that we are receiving from the 
Federal judge in our area. The new Fed- 
eral judge is entertaining Indian juvenile 
matters.” 

STATEMENT APPALS 


“Strange as it may seem, we were informed 
before that the Federal judge in the past 
had told the district attorney that he did 
not want to clutter up his courtroom with 
this type of matter. Fortunately this situa- 
tion is now changed. 

“Some of this feeling prevailed among 
some members of the Department of Justice 
but fortunately not with all of them in this 
area. However, I am appalled by the state- 
ment from one local member of the De- 
partment of Justice that the Indians should 
have been treated as a ‘conquered’ people.” 


NOT CONQUERED 


“As any student of local history and of the 
background of the Treaty of 1855 can tell 
you, the Yakima Indians were not a con- 
quered people and the reservation was set 
aside for them exclusively, so that there 
would not be conflict betwen non-Indians 
and Indians during the settlement of the 
West. 

“While, at this late date, there may be 
some that feel that too much was granted 
to the Indians, reference to the treaty will 
show that the area ceded by the Yakima’s 
covered 16,920 square miles, or an area equiv- 
alent to the size of the Fourth Congressional 
District, while only 1,875 square miles were 
retained by the Yakima Nation.” 


RESERVATION SHARED 


“In addition to that, though the reserva- 
tion was reserved for the exclusive use of 
the Yakimas in the treaty, and it provides 
therein that no one should reside on the 
reservation without permission from the 
tribe, the tribe has. shared and does con- 
tinue to share the reservation with non- 
Indians, so that today about 90 percent of 
the people living within the reservation are 
non-Indians. So, even here you can see 
there are two sides to this question just like 
anything else. 

“Incidentally it should be remembered 
that the people of Toppenish asked the 
agency to be moved to Toppenish over the 
wishes of the Indian leaders.” 


NO DISCRIMINATION? 


“Also in this regard, can there be anyone 
that says that, in the past, the Indian people 
have been treated with absolute fairness by 
some local law enforcement agencies? Can 
there by anyone that would say that they 
have been treated without discrimination in 
the past? 

“One of my Indian friends asked me the 
other day where was the paper when there 
were violations of Indian civil rights and 
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where was there any discussion in the paper 
about the brutality that at times existed 
against the Indian people?” 

ANOTHER REASON 


“I told him that I did not have an answer 
to that question but. I would like to say to 
you that if this has existed, perhaps this is 
another reason that one cannot expect the 
Indian people to embrace State jurisdiction 
wholeheartedly. 

“Purther, I might add, in regard to the 
cause of State jurisdiction of Indians, the 
States that have done so are asking the 
Federal Government to give them assistance 
in paying the cost of assuming jurisdiction 
over the Indians. The neighboring State of 
Oregon asked $1,500,000 from the Federal 
Government for this purpose.” 

FEWER INDIANS 


"It is interesting to note that the State of 
Oregon has less Indians than the State of 
Washington. These monies will not be 
forthcoming from Congress and, if we are 
to do a job, it will cost the State of Wash- 
ington a sizable sum. 

“The Indian people now tax themselves 
from their income to provide for this gov- 
ernmental function, together with many 
other governmental functions. 

“The Indian tribal court processes ap- 
proximately 1,600 cases involving adult of- 
fenders and approximately 1,100 cases in- 
volving youthful offenders, a year. The num- 
ber of Indian cases going through the Fed- 
eral courts for the major crimes, in addition 
to this caseload, is also substantial. 

“The cost of policing these cases, the cost 
of trying these cases, the cost of confinement 
are now borne by the tribe and the Federal 
Government. I surely can understand why 
the Federal authorities would want to get 
rid of this load, but I am sure that some 
State and local officials would not be pressing 
for this responsibility, if they were going 
to accept it and do a good job.” 


MORE REQUIRED 


“It would immediately call for an increase 
in judges, prosecuting attorneys, deputy 
sheriffs, and for an increase of facilities to 
detain these offenders. 

“I have been told by some that the reason 
for lack of cooperation between the State 
and. Federal authorities with the tribe has 
been the reasoning that, if enough problems 
do exist in this matter, the Indians will 
finally be forced to come within State juris- 
diction. I would suggest this is not a very 
fair way of accomplishing this end.” 


JOB FOR ALL 


“If my opinion is worth anything, I would 
feel that the best thing that can be done 
is that we all work together as neighbors 
and that we cooperate and discuss these mat- 
ters with objectivity with each other. Any- 
thing that can be done toward creating such 
a situation cannot but be helpful to us all. 

“No one would say that everything is per- 
fect in Indian government, just as in State, 
local, or Federal Government. We all have 
a job to do to make things work out better 
but we should all work toward a climate 
in which these corrections can be made.” 


The following, Mr. Speaker, is an edi- 
torial in summation of Mr. Maudlin’s 
series and the view taken by Mr. Hovis: 

Four Necessary STEPS 


One of the favorite devices of Yakima In- 
dians and their supporters, in attempting to 
mitigate criticism, is to declare, “You don’t 
understand our problems.” 

Even Tribal Attorney James Hovis used 
this argument when he related that in 6 
years he has become less sure of his opinions, 
and 6 years hence he might know nothing at 
all about Indian matters. 

We refute this kind of argument. Our 
claim, to the contrary, is that we do under- 
stand the major issues. We see pitfalls in a 
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short study of a weighty subject, but we are 
not bogged down in details, exceptions, an- 
cient history, and romantic legends. 

In our examination of the problems of the 
Yakima Indians and their valley neighbors 
in a 10-part series, we had these objectives: 

To bring together a single, compact pack- 
age, a general portrayal of present conditions 
and to offer recommendations for correcting 
some of the difficulties. 

We believe that encouraging awareness of 
the problems by both Indians and non-In- 
dians is a civic responsibility. 

We have outlined the problems, except for 
one. This one is a major issue which serves 
to split the ranks of the Indians and their 
neighbors. This is not an issue of jurisdic- 
tion or juveniles or taxes, but a problem of 
attitude. 

Some Indians exhibit distrust, power-seek- 
ing tendencies, and indolence. Some non- 
Indians show prejudice and urge self-serv- 
ing solutions, but most of the latter have ex- 
pressed a great willingness to cooperate in 
heading off these difficulties. 

Indian leaders will not admit they are un- 
willing to cooperate, but they have not taken 
the initiative. 

It was the purpose of the Yakima dailies 
series, in part, to point out to the Indians 
that if they do not offer assistance in resolv- 
ing the problems, the job will be done for 
them by the State legislature and Congress. 

Indians tell us the problems will vanish 
in time for the Yakimas eventually will vote 
to relieve themselves of Government dom- 
ination and will refuse further Government 
largess. That is a vague promise, and noth- 
ing seems to support any contention that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs will encourage 
that type of program. 

Furthermore, the problems, stemming 
partly from the attitudes of reservation resi- 
dents and to great extent from the creep- 
ing paternalism of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, are of the present and they must not 
wait for those far future solutions. 

We recognize that some of the issues are 
complicated, but they are not without an- 
swers. Those who would insist the problems 
are impossible to solve cannot convince they 
are really interested in curing them. 

In our series, we discussed possible avenues 
of approach. These may be avenues paved 
with shattered dreams and barricaded by 
thickets of mental thorns, but any steps 
in whatever may be the right direction will 
not be easily taken. 

We say only that they can be taken, that 
compromises must be effected, that a spirit 
of cooperation must prevail, and that the 
parties must resolve to take positive action 
at once. 

We believe examination of some of the 
minor problems can lead quickly to solu- 
tions that will build courage for tackling the 
major roadblocks on the avenues of correct 
progress. 

Indians expect soon to make a major 
policy statement in relationship to the prob- 
lems pointed up by the Yakima Dailies. In 
addition, the Toppenish Chamber of Com- 
merce has voted support for a plan that a 
conference of all interested organizations 
and individuals be called so they may seek 
solutions to these divisive disputes. 

These actions may help lead to sharp 
definitions of the most pressing problems. 
Whether the solutions will follow the lines 
we have suggested is not an issue at all; 
most important is that solutions of some 
kind be provided. 

We have hope our examination of the sft- 
uation will aid that cause. 

Any further consideration of what to do 
about the situation on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation must be concerned with four 
points most of them with subissues and all 
of them overlapping. These are: 

1. Assumption by the State of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Indians: In 
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this field, something must be done toward 
setting juveniles on the right road, eliminat- 
ing police problems in reservation communi- 
ties, and returning some forms of credit to 
all Indians. 

2. Land leasing: Two recommendations we 
have previously made seem most important. 
First, farmers should have preference to 
meet any high bids on land they are pres- 
ently holding, at the time of expiration of 
their leases. Second, the Indians should 
have the right to lease their allotted land at 
less than the so-called fair rental appraisal. 

3. Termination of che status of the 
Yakima Indians as wards of the Govern- 
ment: One of two courses eventually should 
be taken: The trus p should be ended 
and the Indians paid for their interest in the 
reservation, or the reservation must be de- 
veloped as a corporate entity, managed by 
the Indians themselves. In any case, the 
Indians should come under the laws of the 
State in which they reside. 

4. Administration of the reservation. This 
is in the hands of both the Yakima Indian 
Tribal Council and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The tribal council could take a 
step forward by providing for secret ballot 
and election of members of the council on 
a specified day. This would answer objec- 
tions of Indians that elections are delayed 
until council incumbents are sure of re- 
election. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs needs to 
take another look at the 1953 policy of Con- 
gress, which calls for termination for the 
Indians. It needs to begin leading the In- 
dians in that direction, or Congress will 
have to take the initiative to reorganize 
the Bureau. 

This is, of course, only a brief summary 
of the recommendations we previously 
made. But we think these general guide- 
lines can be of service to those who would 
honestly work toward solutions. 

Status of the Indians is characterized as 
“the No. 1 problem in the Central Yakima 
Valley.” Certainly some effort should be 
made soon to reduce sharply that unneces- 
sary ranking. : 





Deeper and Deeper Into the Red 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include for the benefit of the Members 
of the House and other readers of the 
REcorD, an editorial which appeared in 
the July 9, 1961, issue of the Columbus 
Dispatch: 

DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO THE RED 


The extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment has gone in fiscal irresponsibility was 
pointed up on the floor of Congress the 
other day by Senator WiLu1AMs, Republican, 
of Delaware, who said the Kennedy admin- 
istration has spent $2.3 billion more than 
the Government has received in revenue 
during the 5 months the administration has 
been in office. 

The Government, in other words, has 
been operating in the red at the rate of 
$110 million a week. On the basis of a 
5-day workweek, this would mean $22 mil- 
lion for every 8-hour working day. 

WILLIAMs explained that new Federal aid 
programs of the New Frontier, combined with 
a stepping up of old programs, is responsible 
for the increased pace of deficit spending. 
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In order to underwrite the cost of these 
programs, the Government must borrow. 
But that doesn’t seem to bother the admin- 
istration. It holds to the belief that by 
additional spending more income will be 
available which will mean more taxes to 
make up for what is spent in the first place. 

This view is a reversal of the generally ac- 
cepted sound fiscal belief that you must 
“have” to “spend,” and accepts pump prim- 
ing as a year-in-and-year-out device. 

A person who executes and delivers a check 
with insufficient funds generally is put in 
jail. In Congress, many seem to think this 
practice is a good way to buy votes and 
achieve reelection. 

President Kennedy appears to have fallen 
victim of the same disease. Upon assuming 
office, he made many statements recom- 
mending a balanced budget and explaining 
how he was going to reduce Government per- 
sonnel. 

Instead of cutting the Government pay- 
roll, Mr. Kennedy added 33,445 Federal em- 
ployes in the first 4 months of the admin- 
istration—an average of 2,000 a week. 

In the light of the perilous fiscal condi- 
tion of the Federal Government, it would be 
wise for Members of Congress and the ad- 
ministration to ponder these words of 
Thomas Jefferson: 

“To preserve our independence, we must 
not let our leaders load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our election between 
economy and liberty, or profusion and ser- 
vitude. The principle of spending money 
to be paid by posterity, under the name of 
funding, is but swindling futurity on a large 
scale.” 





Welfare State in the Making 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, what 
road is the United States traveling? 
There cannot be a more important or 
far-reaching question facing this Con- 
gress. 

Scripps-Howard Columnist Henry J. 
Taylor, a clear and astute writer, points 
to a most important roadsign on the 
New Frontier trail. Mr. Taylor’s recent 
column—June 15, New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun—is of high significance: 

WELFARE STATE IN THE MAKING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Can it be that we, the American public, 
do not know what is happening here? 

This question arises after studying the 
recent testimony given by Director of the 
Budget David E. Bell before the Senate- 
House Economic Committee. Mr. Bell was 
summoned to explain how President Ken- 
nedy plans to “move the American economy 
ahead.” 

The significance of Mr. Bell’s testimony 
was not primarily the added billions of 
spending that he casually announced would 
be a requirement. The significant point 
was his unlabeled definition of the new ad- 
ministration’s basic philosophy and intent— 
a confession of fundamental economic ap- 
proach alien to our heritage and our basic 
freedoms, and completely discredited in 
Great Britain where it last failed. By this 
testimony President Kennedy embraces what 
he vehemently denied he would embrace 
when he was running for office. 

Our Budget Director defined the welfare 
state and sponsored it as the President’s 
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basic intention. His testimony—surely not 
intended for a layman to understand— 
follows, in part: 

“The relevant criterion in determining the 
desirability of a proposed use of resources 
for public purpose is its value to the country 
in comparison to the value of using these 
for other purposes, public or private.” 

Translated out of its classical economic 
terminology this says: “How much of the 
working people’s money the political leaders 
should requisition, control and spend (in- 
cluding for their own political entrench- 
ment) depends on how much they decide to 
allow the earners of it to keep for them- 
selves.” ; 

You can search all of Marx, Engels, and 
all the British Fabian Socialists and their 
continental brothers and you will not find 
a more authentic, accepted or classical defini- 
tion of welfare state socialism than here an- 
nounced as having been decided upon for 
America. In short, this is President Ken- 
nedy’s basic affiliation. 

England went through this deadly dance 
under the Labor-Socialist Party, encrusted 
with its professors from the London School 
of Economics, such as Harold Laski, et al. 
There were a few scholarly dissenters cry- 
ing in the wilderness from the very begin- 
ning, such as Guillebaud at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; but Britain. went over- 
board when the trade unions’ Labor Party 
took hold and threw their votes into Parlia- 
ment. 

Britain all but collapsed; for salvation 
through bureaucracy means _§ salvation 
through bankruptcy. Today the whole free 
world can be thankful that Britain quit it 
(by a resounding defeat at the polls) before 
it was too late. 

The weapon Russia wants most is a bank- 
rupt America. Ironically, the best way to 
hand it to her is te push ourselves into the 
welfare state. 

If we cherish our Nation and the free world 
something must be done to stop such ir- 
responsible spending dead in its tracks. For 
if America blows up, the world blows up. 
And who would be standing by to pick up 
the pieces? The Soviet Union—the enemy 
we say we are fighting. 

No political contrivance congenial to 
brain-trusters and designed to get votes in 
1964, is worth taking a chance like that. 

The Government floods our newspapers 
with handouts containing all kinds of trivia, 
including what menu was served at a Gov- 
ernment dinner and the color of the uphol- 
stery in an Official jet. But I have seen no 
explanation of this profoundly important 
economic and social confession by the new 
administration—a movement that affects in 
the deepest way every American and the 
whole free world. 

Not to make such things clear to the pub- 
lic is the oldest habit in the long history of 
invisible Government. 





The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 





SPEECH 


~ HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
untimely passing of our Chaplain’s be- 
loved wife brings deep sorrow to all of us. 

The late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp was 
born and raised in Milford, Pa., an im- 
portant borough and county seat of Pike 
County, in the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting. 
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Mrs. Braskamp was a constant inspira- 
tion to her husband during the 35 years 
of their married life. She labored side 
by side with her husband in the estab- 
lishment of many havens of worship, 
which will linger on as monuments of 
her unswerving loyalty and dedication. 

The people of Pike County and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania join me in express- 
ing our deepest sympathies to Dr. Bras- 
kamp and his family in the loss of their 
beloved one. 





Christopher Columbus Monument in 
Pueblo, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks an article 
by Miss Mary Margaret Feuerborn, a 
student of Pueblo College, Pueblo, Colo., 
containing interesting data on the mon- 
ument erected in Pueblo to Christopher 
Columbus on October 12, 1905. We take 
great pride that Colorado was the first 
State, beginning in 1905, to observe 
Columbus Day as a holiday. 

The article follows: 

A statue, any statue, is a monument to 
& moment in the lives of a people. It pays 
tribute, constant and visible, throughout the 
years, to some noble achievement of these 
people and their Nation. 

Pueblo has such a monument. It stands 
in the center of the Uptown Plaza on Abri- 
endo, lighted by spotlights by night, a mon- 
ument of bronze and concrete work. A high, 
slender pedestal, with ornamental figures 
molded and etched in its base, supports an 
age-darkened bronze bust of a conquerer. 

How did this statue come to be erected 
here? What is the history behind that 
emblem cut in concrete midway up the front 
pedestal face? The emblem shows a holly 
wreath, with tied stems, two flags crossed, 
and another banner, pinned beneath a shield 
ornamented with a cross. Two clasped 
hands, symbol of some friendship, it seems, 
and an American bald eagle complete the 
circlet. What does the symbol mean? What 
country’s flag is that? And why the hands? 
There must be a history here, and there- 
fore people behind the erection of this 
memorial to Columbus. 

As a newcomer to Pueblo, I passed Mc- 
Lelland Library and that mute and solemn 
bronze face atop a pedestal a thousand times 
within a year, yet learned no more of its 
significance. Then, through a man, and his 
story of-a newspaper, an organization, and 
a patriotic people in their new land, the 
statue came to life for me: 

“The flags you saw are the flag of Italy and 
the United States, and the hands clasped as 
friends are the symbol of our Columbian 
Federation—hands of unity between Italy 
and America. What is the federation? In 
Chicago in 1890, the Columbian Federation 
of Italian Societies in America was formed, 
with its primary aim to foster and advance 
a spirit of loyalty and patriotism to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

“C. F. Delliqueri, the federation’s Colorado 
delegate to the St. Louis Convention of 1897, 
came back to Pueblo with the idea for this 
monument to Columbus. From that year 
onward, our newspaper, L’Unione, the Co- 
lumbian Federation, under the presidency of 
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ficetor Chiariglione, and all the local lodges 
of the federation, chiefly the Columbus 
Lodge in Colorado, spared no effort to cam- 
paign for a legal holiday in recognition of 
Columbus.” 

In his quiet office on Victoria Street a 
block off Union Station, the present national 
head of the Columbian Federation, Mr. Vin- 
cent Massari, sat on this still May morning 
and finished his story, the story of the people 
behind the statue, and how they came to 
erect this work in bronze and concrete to 
pay Christopher Columbus the simple and 
sincere tribute of guarding and preserving 
his name through generations: 

“Colorado was the first State, starting in 
1905, to approve national celebration of 
October 12 for Columbus, with a proclama- 
tion issued by the then Governor of Colorado, 
Jesse F. McDonald. 

“In that same year, we inaugurated the 
Columbus statue on Abriendo Avenue with 


great festivities, as the second statue . 


erected in tribute to Columbus in the United 
States. The Governor came, and from all 
over the State, people poured into Pueblo 
that day in 1905. There were bands all over 
the city. At the monument, we had speeches, 
and Lina, the daughter of the then national 
president, Mr. Chiariglione, unveiled our 
statue, and placed a ‘huge wreath on the 
emblem above the Italian inscription: 

“‘A  Cristophoro Colombo—Augurando 
Che Primo Tra I Gloriosi—Ricordi Il Mondo 
Il Giorno Memorando.’ 

“From the statue up there, all the societies 
and lodges and the bands marched in parade 
the whole way down to Mineral Palace, and 
we had a great banquet there that evening, 
with more than 500 people present. The day 
was a memorable occasion, and Puebloans 
long remembered it, and were proud of their 
city and State for being instrumental in 
bringing about this day of tribute to the 
man whose real monuments are continents. 

“Two years from that day, we passed the 
first law in the States of our Nation, making 
a legal holiday of October 12. The next 
State to follow Colorado was New York. 
Judge Jogn J. Freschi asked the Columbian 
Federation to furnish a copy of the bill 
approved by the Colorado Legislature, and 
New York copied the exact draft of our State’s 
bill. After it did so, 39 other States followed 
suit, until, in 1935, at a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, Con-- 
gress vested the President with the power to 
issue a proclamation every year for a Na- 
tional Columbus Day holiday. 

“We still have the annual celebration, with 
a@ speech and a wreath hanging. But the 
parades and banquets aren’t held any 
more in Pueblo, except when the National 
Columbian Federation holds its 4-year con- 
vention here sometimes. The statue up at 
the library though—it looks old now. There 
used to be a little park around it, but they 
cut that away to make parking spaces. A 
tree on either side of it was cut away, too.” 

“Thank you for your story, Mr. Vincent 
Massari,” and I left with a history of a statue 
and people and patriotism, 

“In memory of Christopher Columbus, 
with the hope that the glorious date of Oc- 
tober 12, 1492, may be remembered in the 
world.” 





The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
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SPEECH 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, our hearts 
are saddened at news of the passing of 
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an unusually wonderful lady—the be- 
loved wife of our revered Chaplain. 

Mrs. Braskamp was the very essence 
of goodness, faith and unreserved love of 
God. These are her eternal treasures. 
In His loving service she found the 
laughter of the soul. Life was worth- 


while to this lovely Christian lady be-— 


cause she herself was worthwhile. 

To-her husband, so highly esteemed by 
every Member of Congress, our prayers 
are for his comfort in this hour of great 
bereavement. We know that his lifé- 
mate was especially blessed by the God 
of all of us. ° 





New Department of Defense Policy 
Statement on Employment of Retired 
Military Personnel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


- OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a new 
statement of policy by the Department 
of Defense should do much to clarify em- 
ployment practices regarding the hiring 
of retired military officers. 

The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, especially through its 
Council of Defense Lodges, has long been 
seeking a clear-cut statement of policy 
in this field. 

No one questions the right of a retired 
officer to a job for which he is qualified. 
Unfortunately, however, there have been 
too many instances of defense jobs be- 
ing “tailored” for officers reaching retire- 
ment and of civilians with long expe- 
rience being shunted aside to make room 
for a military retiree. 

I congratulate President James A. 
Campbell of the AFGE and President 
A. E. Casgrain of the Council of Defense 
Lodges on the success of their efforts to 
secure a definitive policy statement on 
hiring. And I commend Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, Deputy Secretary 
Gilpatric, and Assistant Secretary— 
Manpower—Runge for facing up to a 
difficult situation. 

The success of the announced policy 
now rests with the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I trust that they 
will see to it that their departments 
conform fully. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my col- 
leagues will be interested in this state- 
ment of policy and for that reason I in- 
sert it at this point in the Recorp: 

EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

The basic objective in filling civil service 
positions is to assure the appointment of 
fully qualified individuals—generally the 
“best qualified” among those under con- 
sideration. In most instances this should 
be a candidate selected from eligible career 
employees, in accordance with in-service 
placement and promotion procedures. 

There are, however, instances in which it 
is desirable and necessary to recruit from 
outside the Federal service. In such in- 
stances, the objective remains the same—to 
appoint the best qualified person available. 
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One source of outside recruitment is re- 
tired military personnel who, within statu- 
tory limitations, have every right to seek 
and to be considered for civil service posi- 
tions on the same basis as other citizens. 
Furthermore, for some positions, there will 
be retired military personnel who possess 
qualifications which make them a particu- 
larly good recruitment source. 

In the Department of Defense, however, 
we have a special obligation to assure that 
consideration of retired military personnel 
for civil service positions is extended on an 
equitable basis and that there is strict com- 
pliance in spirit and in procedure with the 
fundamental merit system principle of open 
public competition. Such an approach is 
essential not only in the interests of the 
public and of career civil service employees, 
but in order to protect retired military per- 
sonnel from unwarranted allegations that 
they obtained their positiqgns through influ- 
ence based upon prior military service. 

To establish safeguards which will reassure 
all concerned that selections for civilian 
positions in’ the Department of Defense are 
being made on an equitable basis it is re- 
quested that, to the extent not already 
incorporated in your respective personnel 
regulations, you include the following in- 
structions and establish any controls needed 
to assure that they are complied with: 

1. Full consideration, in accordance with 
in-service placement and promotion proce- 
dures, will be given to eligible career em- 
ployees before selecting retired military per- 
sonnel for a civil service position. 

2. When selection is from an established 
civil service register, retired military per- 
sonnel will be accorded treatment consistent 
with the provisions of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act and civil service regulations. 

8. Before selecting a retired military per- 
son for_a civilian position, other than by 
certification from an established civil serv- 
ice register, recruitment for the position will 
be conducted in a way designed to assure 
that reasonable efforts are made to obtain 
applicants from all possible sources and in 
a matter that will avoid any suspicion of 
attempts to unduly limit competition. This 
requires that the vacancy be well publicized 
and recruitment conducted over a period of 
time long enough to give all interested can- 
didates an opportunity to apply and that 
qualification requirements for a position not 
be written in a manner designed to give ad- 
vantage to a particular individual. This will 
not be interpreted, however, to require any 
special recruitment efforts or delays in se- 
lection for shortage category positions for 
which advanced in-hiring rates have been 
approved. 

4. Positions will not be held open pending 
the retirement of a person in the military 
service in order to provide that persons 
with a preferential opportunity to be ap- 
pointed to the position. 

5. Action to employ a retired military per-- 
@0n at an installation at which he was sta- 
tioned for duty within the 6 months period 
immediately preceding the proposed appoint- 
, ment will require prior approval by the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
or his designee for the purpose. Requests for 
such approval will be accompanied by a 
statement of the actions taken to comply 
with numbered 1-4 above, and 
of the procedures. followed in determining 
that the retired person was the best qualified 
applicant. Exception to this requirement 
for prior clearance may be made for short- 
age category positions for which advanced 
in-hiring rates have been approved. 

Roswetu L. GmpatRic, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Signature authenticated by: 
‘ Henry E. LOFpAHL, 
Chief, Correspondence Control Section, 
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FBI: Another Fine Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to submit for the Recorp the results of 
another year of outstanding accomplish- 
ments by the greatest law enforcement 
agency in the world—the FBI. Mr. 
Hoover and his associates are again de- 
serving of the heartfelt thanks of all 
thinking Americans: 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy an- 
nounced today that FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover had furnished him information on 
FBI accomplishments for the 1961 fiscal year 
reflecting new all-time highs in many phases 
of FBI operations during the year ending 
June 30, 1961. 

Mr. Hoover revealed that fines, savings, and 
recoveries in FBlI-investigated cases during 
this period reached a new peak of $167,654,- 
622, a figure which represents a return of 
$1.34 for every dollar appropriated for the 
FBI. For the 6th successive year a new 
‘record was set with the location of 18,410 
stolen motor vehicles in FBI cases, a jump 
of 980 automobiles over the year before. 

the 1961 fiscal year, 9,935 FBI 
fugitives were located, an increase of over 
4 percent above the preceding 12 months. 
Included in this number were 21 members 
of the FBI’s “10 most wanted fugitives” list, 
the second highest total since the program’s 
inception a little over 11 years ago. During 
this period, 1,418 criminal who had fled 
across State lines in violation of the Fugitive 
Felon Act were located. 

Mr. Hoover said that 12,390 convictions 
were returned in cases investigated by the 
FBI This is the largest number of con- 
victions for any peacetime fiscal year and 
represents 96.6 percent of persons brought 
to trial in FBI cases. Mr. Hoover also noted 
that 93.2 percent cf these convictions re- 
sulted from guilty pleas. As a result of 
these convictions, 35,346 years of actual, 
suspended and probationary sentences were 
meted out. In addition, one death sentence 
and eight life sentences were imposed. 

As in the past, the FBI continued its 
policy of making its cost-free cooperative 
services available to Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States. With the graduation of the 
67th session of the FBI National Academy 
in June 1961 over 4,000 men now have com- 
pleted this 12-week course of specialized 
instruction. During the past year, the FBI 
assisted, upon request, in 3,464 local police 
training schools which were attended by 
over 88,000 law enforcement officers. The 
FBI laboratory achieved new highs with the 
receipt of 40,662 requests for assistance in- 
volving 224,183 scientific examinations of 
186,378 specimens of evidence. 

the year, substantially every 
American law enforcement agency continued 
to submit fingerprint cards to the FBI. 
These cards were received: at the rate of 
slightly over 21,000 a day; and on June 30, 
1961, the total number of fingerprint cards 
on file with the FBI reached the mammoth 
figure of 159,788,500. 

The fiscal year 1961 also saw a continuing, 
vigorous investigation by the FBI of those 
elements endangering America’s internal 
security. Based on information obtained 
by the FBI through such investigations, the 
Department of State has been. enabled to 
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take action against Soviet-bloc officials who 
have engaged in activities beyond the scope 
of their official assignments in the United 
States; and the Department of Justice has 
been enabled to institute prosecution against 
persons engaged in espionage activities. 





A New Voice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Raymond Moley, one of the most ex- 
perienced political scientists in our Na- 
tion and an author of high repute, wrote 
his first column for the New York Sun- 
day Herald Tribune this week—July 9, 
1961. Those of us who live in the Mid- 
west know first hand of Mr. Moley’s 
thoughtful articles as we see them in the 
Chicago Daily News and other papers. 
But on the east coast, especially in such 
cities as Washington and New York, this 
respected voice of American conserv- 
atism has not been available to the gen- 
eral public. It is therefore good news 
to thinking people who like to read pro- 
vocative think pieces that the hard- 
hitting comments of Mr. Moley will now 
be readily available to us in the Nation’s 
Capital through the New York Herald 
Tribune as well as through Newsweek 
magazine. I hope the management of 
the Herald Tribune will continue to pre- 
sent new writers who will help balance 
the heavy output of opinion which cur- 
rently is weighed very much in a direc- 
tion opposite that of Mr. Moley’s. His 
first column for the Herald Tribune ap- 
propriately is about education, a subject 
which needs much study and thoughtful 
comment: 

On Alp AND COLOSSAL NERVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Inasmuch as the Federal bureaucracy has 
been incompetent in administering the mil- 
lions already given for school aid, it would 
seem to have colossal nerve to come before 
Congress with a demand to administer the 
billions involved in the plan n>w pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

One of the arguments for Federal school 
aid is that the Federal Government has been 
spending our money for limited school aid 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and its Office of Education. 

The officer responsible for checking Fed- 
eral programs, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, issued a devastating re- 
port on this subject on June 12 of this year. 
It certainly denied any Federal claim to 
superior wisdom and efficiency in spending 
funds. 

More than 10 years ago, the 81st Congress 
enacted a law, amended several times since, 
to provide assistance to school districts 
which, under the defense effort, have been 
required to care for more than a normal 
number of schoolchildren. This program is 
called school assistance in federally af- 
fected areas. 

The pertinent language in the law states 
that monetary grants shall be made to such 
school districts based upon the following 
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“The estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children whose mem- 
bership results directly from activities of the 
United States (carried on either directly or 
through a contractor).” 

Since 1950, $948 million has been spent 
under this legislation. 

The Comptroller General found after ex- 
amination that the instructions issued were 
so loose that data submitted by districts ap- 
plying for aid were considered sufficient, with 
little or no independent checking. 

Companies having defense or Government 
contracts were supposed to provide an indi- 
cation of the extent to which children of 
parents employed by such companies were to 
be the beneficiaries. But the statements of 
the number of employees as provided by 
school districts were accepted as adequate 
evidence of need. Under this practice, all 
the children of all employees of companies 
which had only minor Federal contracts 
‘were counted as an abnormal addition to the 
school load. ° 

It would seem that prudent administra- 
tion of such large sums would take into 
consideration the increase in the number of 
children of employees directly concerned 
with the proportion of Federal business done 
by that company. 

But this was not done. The report of the 
Comptroller General says that the Office of 
Education’s instructions “did not include 
guides or standards to assist the field repre- 
sentatives to arrive at appropriate conclu- 
sions.” 

The Comptroller General’s report says also 
that “no instructions were provided to the 
school districts on how to determine that 
industries or installations were engaged in 
Federal activities directly or through a con- 
tractor. There was no guide given as to the 
types of goods or materials produced or sold 
by contractors that would qualify them as 
defense plants. 

This program is up for more money now 
and is tied in with the rest of the school-aid 
plans. 

The cynical move of this admjnistration 
to pressure Members of the House to vote 
for all school aid is shown by a release of 
figures showing which Congressmen’s dis- 
tricts got somé of this loosely spent money. 
The release shows 313 Members’ districts, 
with the amounts charged against each. 
These figures apply specifically to the dis- 
tricts represented by members of the Rules 
Committee, which is presently holding up 
the whole batch of school-aid plans, 

In short, the administration is saying+ 
“Vote for what we want, because look at 
what we have given your districts all these 
years.” 





International Museum Leaders Visit 
American Museums 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 30, this year, it was my privilege as 
vice regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association to be official hostess to the 
representatives of foreign-museums who 
were in this country as guests of the 
American Association of Museums and 
the U.S. State Department. We had 
supper on the piazza of Mount Vernon 
and it was a delightful evening. 


er 
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Recently I received a letter from Mrs. 
Alice J. Turnham, director of the McGill 
University Museums in Montreal, Can- 
ada, sending a report of the tour of mid- 
western museums. Believing that many 
Members of this body will be interested 
in this report I wish to include it in the 
RECORD: 

A Tour OF MIDWESTERN AMERICAN MUSEUMS 
BY INTERNATIONAL MuseuM LEADERS AT THE 
INVITATION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSEUMS AND THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT, APRIL 28 TO May 28, 1961 


Background 1960: In June 1960, through 
the initiative of the American Association 
of Museums, seven invited foreign museum 
leaders toured museums in the United States 
following the 55th annual conference of the 
association in Boston. These delegates, in- 
cluding representatives from Finland, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Ghana, South Africa, and 
Japan, spent 2 weeks visiting museums along 
the eastern seaboard and took home with 
them many valuable impressions of the 
American museum scene. 

Sponsorship 1961: The remarkable success 
of last year’s undertaking in stimulating an 
exchange of museum ideas prompted the 
U.S. State Department this year to provide 
a substantial grant to the American Associa- 
tion of Museums to enable it to invite repre- 
sentatives of further nations to take part in 
@ more extended tour in another section of 
the United States of America, commencing in 
Washington, D.C., and culminating in the 
56th annual museum meeting in Detroit. 

Participants: 25 invitations were sent 
out in February by the American Associ- 
ation of Museums to selected museum leaders 
on 5 continents. Acceptances were re- 
ceived from 12 countries and a total of 17 
delegates assembled in Washington on April 
38. (See app. A.) These were joined 
by two staff members from the American 
Association of Museums and a representative 
from the U.S. National Museum. While all 
delegates spoke English, some were more flu- 
ent than others, and this diversity of ex- 
pression gave added interest to the many 
conferences in which the group took part. 
The variety of languages and of political and 
religious beliefs within the group raised no 
problems whatsoever and provided un- 
paralleled opportunities to observe and com- 
pare reactions during visits to 53 museums, 
galleries, and historic sites in 23 different 
centers during a period of 30 days. 

A more compatible group it would have 
been hard to find, for the community of pro- 
fessional interests served to unite the mem- 
bers in a very warm and special way and 
despite the diverse backgrounds a most con- 
genial atmosphere prevailed throughout the 
entire tour. 

Itinerary: A 4-week itinerary was arranged 
by the association through a segment of 
America which is often overlooked by foreign 
travelers, After a briefing in Washington 
and memorable visits to some of its outstand- 
ing museums and historic shrines, the tour 
followed a predetermined course through six 
Midwestern States: Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. (See Ap- 
pendix B.) The original plan was flexible 
enough, however, to permit a number of un- 
scheduled stops and it was made clear at the 
outset that individuals need not adhere 
rigidly to any program. In fact, within each 


center special efforts were made by host or-. 


ganizations to adapt the local program to the 
expressed needs of the delegates, and this 
often provided multiple choices. 
Transportation: The trip from Washington 
to Cleveland was made by air. Otherwise, 
travel was by chartered bus which insured 
unity within the group and gave ample 
scope for solitude or conversation as desired. 
Program: All types of institutions were 
visited, including art galleries, scientific and 
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historical museums, historic houses, open air 
museums, childrens museums, aquariums. 
zoos, and planetariums. Opportunities were 
provided to examine exhibits, to talk with 
staff members behind the scenes, to observe 
the research and educational activities, to 
participate in seminars and staff meetings 
and to confer with local educational and 
political leaders in order to obtain insight 
into problems of operation and community 
participation. During these discussions dele- 
gates and hosts contributed much which was 
of mutual benefit, and the subsequent con- 
versations as members later compared notes 
brought out a depth of observation which 
could never have been achieved by any other 
means. 

Accommodation was provided in most in- 
stances in hotels, but occasionally the visi- 
tors were housed with staff or board members 
or with other museum friends, making it pos- 
sible in this way to glimpse something of 
family life in America as well. In each cen- 
ter the group was entertained most hospita- 
bly by local organizations at lunches, dinners 
and receptions, and the spontaneity and in- 
formality of both hosts and visitors resulted 
in many enduring friendships, quite apart 
from the many professional contacts which 
will have long-term effects in all of the 
museums concerned. 

There is no doubt but that the mere 
presence of the group in an area did much 
to emphasize the importance of their own 
museums and galleries in the eyes of the 
local citizens. At the same time, personal 
acquaintance with the widely diversified 
members helped to correct, on both sides, 
some preconceived ideas of relative progress 
or superiority and brought fresh points of 
view to familiar scenes. Press, radio and 
television interviews were often arranged by 
local committees, well aware of the potential 
assistance the members of such a group could 
provide in bolstering local support. 

Conclusions: The official tour came to an 
end with the 56th annual conference of the 
American Museums Association in Detroit 
where the group reported to 600 delegates 
assembled from all over North America. Each 
of the foreign visitors was introduced and 
seven speakers, previously chosen among 
them, expressed the collective views of the 
group. Questions received from the floor 
were answered by appropriate members in 
an effort to provide a well rounded, stimu- 
lating program. That this mass project was 
in some ways less successful than the more 
casual programs was understandable in view 
of the enforced formality of this particular 
occasion and the unavoidable magnification 
of language problems which in personal con- 
versations were negligible. The program did, 
however, give an insight into the spirit and 
accomplishments of the visitors, and the 
written summary which will appear in due 
course in the Midwest Museums Quarterly 
will provide a more lasting contribution than 
could have been expected at any mass 
meeting. 

The points most strongly stressed by the 
European representatives were the high pro- 
fessional standard evident among museum 
workers abroad, and the recognition of pro- 
fessional status accorded these workers in 
their own communities. Sharpest contrast 
between foreign and American museums ap- 
peared to be in the dignity and reserve of 
the foreign museums as opposed to the 


breezy informality so often evident in ex- _ 


hibits and in supporting programs in the 
United States. Delegates agreed that a mid- 
dle course might be closer to the ideal. Emi- 
phasis among foreign museums tends, they 
found, to be much stronger on research and 
scholarly publications than it is in Ameri- 
can museums, although the delegates’ judg- 
ment of Americans in this respect was pos- 
sibly premature. The stress on the popular 
approach, so evident in many of the muse- 
ums visited, tended to overshadow the less 
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glamorous research projects which, though 
well-supported by the museums themselves, 
were often not given all the public recogni- 
tion they deserved. 

The splendor and magnificence of some of 
the major collections, the quiet charm of 
many of the historic houses, the devoted if 
sometimes misguided efforts of the less pro- 
fessional workers in tiny museums as con- 
trasted with the progressive business meth- 
ods in larger institutions, the fantastic de- 
tail and polish in those exhibits which were 
backed by almost limitless budgets and the 
resourcefulness evident in those with less 
fortunate finances—all these were impor- 
tant facets in the general discussion, The 
foreign representatives were the first to point 
out, however, that such a rapid tour, re- 
stricted as it was to a relatively small por- 
tion of the United States, could give only a 
bird's-eye view of the American museum 
scene, No one could expect under such con- 
ditions to understand thoroughly any single 
museum in terms of the obstacles it has 
overcome, the very real odds against which 
it continues to struggle, or the plans on 
which it has set its hopes. 

By focusing attention from many angles 
on education practices, on exhibition tech- 
niques, and on care of collections, the dele- 
gates tried to give perspective to their com- 
ments, bringing in comparisons with mu- 
seums in their home countries so that others 
might share the richness of what was truly 
@ remarkable combined experience. Criti- 
cisms were intended in the most friendly 
and constructive manner, and each of the 
foreign participants was well aware that he 
himself epitomized his own country in the 
eyes of all with whom he came in contact. 

Public relations as carried out in the name 
of any museum by a special department with 
its own elaborate contacts with press, ra- 
dio, television, and the visitor, were seen to 
be no more important than the corporate im- 
pression of the same institution as conveyed 
to visitors by each individual staff membey, 
be he director, curator, typist, or guard. 
The larger the institution the more in- 
sidious the danger of thinking that public 
relations belong only to one department, and 
that these precepts can be operated with 
pushbutton control. 

Quite apart from observations made within 
the museums, there was much else to be 
learned from the tour, not the least of which 
was the fact that America has many treas- 
ures of which Americans themselves are un- 
aware. The heart of this country, so often 
bypassed by those who hasten from coast to 
coast, has nothing for which to apologize 
and much that is worth going hundreds of 
miles to see. The visitors encountered a 
warmth, a friendliness, and an indulgence 
for language difficulties which would do 
credit to any nation, and they in turn dem- 
onstrated very forcibly that professional men 
and women of varying nationalities and cul- 
tural backgrounds, speaking a variety of lan- 
guages, can live together in splendid har- 
mony, in close quarters and under exacting 
conditions. 

The U.S. State Department is to be com- 
mended on its foresight and its generous 
support of this unique project which served 
the dual purpose of strengthening U.S. cul- 
tural ties abroad, and fostering a gredter 
awareness among Americans of the cultural 
resources in their own country. 

To the hundreds of people throughout 
the tour who helped in so many ways to 
assist, enlighten, and entertain the dele- 
gates, go the heartfelt thanks of.each and 
everyone. It is to be hoped that whatever 


was received in information and in hospi- 


tality may be repaid in future through re- 
ciprocal foreign visits which will enable 
Americans in turn to bring back to their 
museums their own observations on the best 
techniques which other countries have to 
offer. 

Auice J. TURNHAM,. 
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APPENDIX A 


Representatives of foreign museums on the 
1961 tour of the United States of America: 

Andren, Erik, president, Swedish Museums 
Association, Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Aranya, Mrs. Evalgelina, Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Berg, Gésta, president, Scandinavian Mu- 
seums Association, Swedish Section Nork- 
diska Museet and Skansen, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Chandra, Pramod, Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, Bombay, India. 

Celorio, Miguel, architect, Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Ciroma, Liman, Department of Antiquities 
Jos, Nigeria, Africa. 

Eichler, Hans, German Museums Associa- 
tion, Westphalian National Museum, Mun- 
ster, West Germany. 

Hégestatt, Eje, keeper,, Lunds Konsthall, 
Lund, Sweden. 

Hopstock, Carsten, Urban Collections, 
Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 

Kaniuk, Moshe, coordinator, Association of 
Museums in Israel, Tel-Aviv Museum, Tel 
Aviv, Israel. 

Kiem, Enud, president, Danish Museums 
Association of Cultural History, Danish 
Maritime Museum, Elsinore, Denmark. 

McDonald, Miss Patricia, education officer, 
Australian Museum, Sydney, Australia. 

Nagvi, A. S., superintendent, the National 
Museum, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Okeke, Simon Obi, Antiquities Museum 
Lagos, Nigeria, Africa. 

Prantl, Ferdinand, the National Museum, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Turnham, Mrs. Alice J., president, Cana- 
dian Museums Association, McGill University 
Museums, Montreal, Province of Quebec, 
Canada. 

Zahle, Erik, president, Scandinavian. Mu- 
seums Association, Danish Section, Danske 
Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

American representatives on the 1961 tour: 

Cummings, Clifton, administrative assist- 
ant AAM, Washington, D.C. 

Patterson, Joseph A., director AAM, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Washburn, Wilcomb, E., curator of po- 
litical history, U.S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

APPENDIX B 

Museums, art galleries, and other institu- 
tions visited by foreign guests of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Museums and the U.S. 
State Department, April 28-May 28, 1961: 

District of Columbia and environs 


Washington: The White House, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Decatur House, Morris Man- 
sion (private collection), National Gallery 
of Art, National Zoological Park, Phillips 
Gallery, and Smithsonian Institution. 

Mount Vernon, Va.: Mount Vernon. 

Ohio 


Chillicothe: Adena State Memorial, Mound 
City Group National Monument, and Ross 
County Historical Society. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Art Museum, Cin- 
cinnati Museum of Natural History, and 
Taft Museum, 

Cleveland: Cleveland Health Museum, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Parks District, 
North Chagrin Nature Trail, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, Cleveland Zoological Society, and 
Western Reserve Historical Society. 

Columbus: Columbus Art Gallery, Ohio 
State Museum, Nationwide Insurance Com- 
pany, Currier and Ives collection. 

Milan: Edison’s Birthplace. 

Toledo: Toledo Museum of Art. 
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Kentucky 
Berea: Berea College. 
Harrodsburg: Port Harrod, Pioneer Me- 
morial State Park. 
Lexington: Ashland, Home of Henry Clay. 
Louisville: J. B. Speed Art Museum. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis: Clowes collection (private). 
John Herron Art Institute, and Indianapolis 
Children’s Museum. 
Mitchell: Spring Mill State Park: Pioneer 
Village. 
Illinois 
Chicago: Adler Planetarium, Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago Historical Society, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum, John G. Shedd 
Aquarium, Museum of Science and Industry, 
and Oriental Institute. 
Wisconsin 
Aztalan: Aztalan Mounds: 
Barboo: Circus World Museum. 
Madison: State Historical Society, and 
Museumobile. 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Art Center, and 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan: Ex- 
hibit Museum. 
Bleomfield Hills: Cranbrook Institute of 
Science. 
Dearborn: Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village. ; 
Detroit: Detroit Historical Museum, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, and Detroit Children’s 
Museum. 





United States Is Both a Republic and a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial by Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, publisher of the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, which appeared in that 
newspaper July 9, 1961: 

Unrrep STatTes Is-BoTH A REPUBLIC AND A 
DEMOCRACY 
(By William R. Mathews) 


One of the more popular and appealing 
slogans that is being chanted regularly by 
many persons who call themselves con- 
servatives reads: “Ours is a republic, not a 
democracy. Let’s keep it that way.” 

When someone chants about our coun- 
try being a republic, which it is, it brings 
up memories of how we successfully re- 
belled against the British monarchy. When 
someone makes the remark that our coun- 
try is not a democracy, so let’s keep it a 
republic, it arouses hopes that most of our 
present-day troubles are caused by being a 
democracy. Therefore, the implication fol- 
lows, let’s abandon our pretensions of democ- 


_ racy and return to being a republic. 


Since numerous sincere people swallow 
this kind of baloney, it needs to be explained. 
Of course, it is true that every democracy 
since, and before, the time of Plato has de- 
generated into a dictatorship. Plato exz- 
plained the process in detail in his Four 
Forms of Government. It is equally true 
that every present-day democracy ultimately 
will degenerate into a dictatorship. 
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But it is also true that every republic has 
degenerated into a dictatorship. The Roman 
republic is'a classic.example; but again Plato 
beat that record by several centuries, when 
he wrote his dissertation called “The Re- 
public.” Take note of all of the present-day 
republics, and how so many of them are 
dictatorships... And the same could be said 
of democracies like the People’s Democratic 
Government of Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, and Cuba. The 
USS.R. stands for the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, which indicates a republic 
is no guarantee against socialism. 

The records of history show that every 
nation that believed in God, ultimately has 
collapsed by either degeneration or con- 
quest. Look what happened to the Jews. 
Look what has happened to the numerous 
Christian nations like Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Germany and the many Latin American re- 
publics, in the past 100 years. Even divine 
monarchs found themselves without the help 
of God. 

The lesson that history teaches is, that 
no one form of government has everlast- 
ing continuity. It is equally true that some 
nations do last centuries longer than others 
by adjusting their governments to the needs 
of the times. 

We Americans should get it out of our 
heads that if we abandon democracy and 
put our faith in a republic, we are going 
to better ourselves. A republic can degen- 
erate just the way a democracy or an ar- 
istocracy can. Moreover, we Americans can 
take pride in the fact that we are both a 
republic and a democracy, and that we are 
perhaps the most successful such example 
in all history. 

Let us turn to Webster’s International 
Dictionary of 1930, when President Hoover 
and the Republicans were in office—before 
the days of the New Deal. Its definitions 
of a republic and democracy follow: 


A REPUBLIC 


A state in which the sovereign power re- 
sides in a certain body of people and is ex- 
ercised by representatives elected (in theory 
at least) by the people and responsible to 
them. Commonwealth: Also the form of 
government by which a state is governed. 
The term “republic” is used to designate 
states differing widely in their constitutions, 
as the ancient Roman republic, which orig- 
inally was an aristocracy under the control 
of the patrician class. The republics of an- 
cient Greece and modern Switzerland, de- 
mocracies with the political power vested in 
all citizens, who in the former consist of 
free men. The medieval Italian republic or 
the United States of America and France, 
which are essentially free democracies. Re- 
public now often specifically implies such a 
free popular government in which there are 
no classes having exclusive political privi- 
leges and in which the electorate includes 
at least the great body of adult male inha- 
itants under constitutional restrictions. 
Jefferson’s own party was the Democratic- 
Republican Party. 


A DEMOCRACY 


Government by the people; a form of gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is re- 
tained by the people, and exercised either 
directly or indirectly through a system of 
representation and delegated authority pe- 
riodically renewed as in a constitutional rep- 
resentative government or republic. Democ- 
racy is loosely used of government in which 
the sovereign powers are exercised by all of 
the people, or a large number of them, or 
specifically, in modern use, of a representa- 
tive government where there is equality of 
rights without hereditary or arbitrary differ- 
ences in rank or privileges, and is distin- 

ed fom an aristocracy. A democracy in 
which all of the population participate in 


ea 
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the sovereignty is theoretical, since children 
and slaves are always excluded, and usually 
women, even in the primitive forms of an 
Athenian government where the government 
powers are exercised by the assembled people. 
In modern representative democracies, as 
the United States of America and France, 
though the government body that is the 
electorate is a minority of the population, 
the principle on which the government is 
based is popular sovereignty when distin- 
guished from aristocracies. 
PRESERVE BOTH 


The whole record of American history, 
beginning with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, 
carried in the first 10 amendments, is one of 
using a republican form of government to 
govern a free democratic society. 

If there is any single sacred duty all Amer- 
icans have, it is to cherish and preserve both 
the democracy and the republicanism em- 
bodied in our Constitution and those immor- 
tal words of Abraham -Lincoln, “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Americans should never waste 
time quibbling with anyone over whether 
we are a republic or a democracy. We are 
both, and let us all strive to keep it that 
way. 





A Man To Listen To 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under: leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial re- 
garding _Pakistan’s President Ayub 
Khan, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on July 11, 1961: 

A Man To LIsTEeEN To 


Had Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan ar- 
rived in Washington early last spring at the 
height of the Laos crisis, his ideas and ad- 
vice would doubtless have been given wider 
public hearing than at this time when Ber- 
lin and outboard motors divide popular at- 
tention. 

But officially he ought to be listened to 
carefully and extensively. For General 
Ayub has begun to solve, in the most prac- 
tical terms, many of the problems that 
American diplomacy faces in highly discour- 
aging form elsewhere in the world. 

By far his most valuable knowledge in- 
volves the detail of how to build a demo- 
cracy from the ground up, while maintain- 
ing a tight rein on foreign policy and na- 
tional economic growth. Pakistan’s great 
experiment with basic democracies—enlisting 
popular participation at the village level 
about village affairs, but letting a pyramidal 
system of indirect representatives decide na- 
tional and international affairs—is a model 
that deserves emulation wherever education 
and experience have not yet’made national 
citizens out of a village people. 

This lesson applies from Laos. to the Con- 
go, from Korea to Bolivia. 


Without democratic participation, a peo- 
ple often do not have the will to support a 
policy of even neutral nationhood. But that 
democratic participation is usually best ex- 
pressed in early stages of national growth in 
votes on how to operate the village: well, or 
how to establish a cooperative marketing 
system. Only later, through education and 
local ‘experience in decisionmaking, are 
citizens ready or even interested in discuss- 
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ing the conflicting merits of new dams versus 
lower taxes. 
For his now extensive experience in operat- 


“ing a nation of basic democracies General 


Ayub should be as sought after in Washing- 
ton as any professional who ever undertook 
a successful political experiment. 





The Tragedy of the Silent Majority 
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‘HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the ideal of 
our Government since 1776 has been the 
participation of all adult citizens in the 
affairs of their Government. The de- 
cisions of such a government are truly 
by majority, whether they be those by 
which the representatives of a republic 
are chosen, or the direct decisions made 
by those duly elected executives, judges, 
or legislators. The real meaning of the 
word “majority” is very clear to my col- 
leagues and to me. In fact, no man has 
a true image of Gecisionmaking in a de- 
mocracy until he fully understands the 
meaning of this word “majority.” 

Many centuries had to pass; many 
generations had to die before the voice 
of the people could make itself heard 
when it spoke for justice, for policy 
change, for positive law, in the face of 
authoritative opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, today this much of the 
ideal is vouchsafed. The principles of 
democracy and the Judaic-Christian 
code are not only ever before us, they are 
also a part.of the character of the very 
soul of the great preponderance of our 
citizens. We know right. We verbally 
subscribe to it daily in our individual 
preachments and prayers. The frighten- 
ing reality is that this majority during 
these perilous times when our Nation 
needs the good will, empathy, and sup- 
port of all the peoples of the earth—this 
majority with its right to voice and vote 
guaranteed will not speak out; will not 
stand and be counted on the vital issue 
of today—discrimination on the basis of 
race. As this majority turns away from 
decisionmaking of national importance, 
a minority that is not the soul of Amer- 
ica, that is not the true image of these 
United States, takes over to our ever- 
lasting shame and our national detri- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, need we note that this 
is what brought us to the War Between 
the States; and this was the road to the 
police states of Italy and Germany cul- 
minating in the Second World War. 

The July issue of Ebony magazine 
carries a revealing editorial, “The Silent 
Majority” in the United States today. 
Because it/is an acéurate, objective 
analysis of an unwelcomed, unhealthy 
manifestation of an attitude of millions 
of our citizens who would pass by on 
the other side of the road, I submit it to 
the country and I congratulate the pub- 
lication, Ebony, for the excellence of its 
editorial: 
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Tue SILENT MasoritTy 


Two years after the U.S. Supreme Court 
ordered public school desegregation, Missip- 
pians set up a commission to protect the sov- 
ereignty of their State. In a desperate effort 
to stave off encroachment by the Federal 
Government—meaning approachment of in- 
tegration—the commission began to build a 
file on those whose words or actions indicate 
that they should be watched with suspicion 
on future racial attitudes. In a 9-month 
period 228 investigations were made. 

There was a time in the not too distant 
past when no one in Mississippi, white or 
black, dared speak out against racial injus- 
tices. To even entertain thoughts on racial 
integration was heresy. That 228 inhab- 
itants are suspect in the most anti-Negro 
State in the anti-Negro South, and that its 
commission is driven to paying students to 
take notes on subversive campus conversa- 
tions, proves that the segregationist South is 
no longer solid, that the silent South is find- 
ing its voice. 

WHO ARE THEY? 


Who are the silent majority? They are 
those whom Lillian Smith once called the 
“mutists,” southerners taught from child- 
hood that Negroes are inferior, that segrega- 
tion is not to be questioned. They no longer 
believe in these teachings, yet they do not 
publicly oppose them. The silent majority 
are those forces that Eleanor Roosevelt says 
“outnumber the louder extremists.” They 
are big enough, she says, to want to obey the 
law but need encouragement, backing, and 
Presidential leadership. They are the un- 
counted and unrecognized legions who At- 
lanta columnist Margaret Long says “respect 
Federal insistence on civil rights.” They 
urge her to keep on writing what you are 
writing. They say, “You speak for us.”. 

The silent majority are those white south~ 
erners who believe racial segregation and 
discrimination are wrong, but are silent be- 
cause they de not want to be involved. They 
think they can do more good working quietly 
behind the scenes. They believe that in the 
end right always prevails and someday the 
Negro will come into his own. 

- They are the good people of the solid South 
who were shocked but silent when Emmett 
Till was lynched. They are the good people 
of Alabama who were indignant but silent 
when freedom riders were beaten. They are 
the good people of Arkansas who were sick- 
ened but silent when adult mobs shouted 
abuse and obscenities at nine Little Rock 
children. They are the good people of Mis- 
sissippi who are angered but silent as paid 
vigilantes monitor their conversations and 
catalog their thoughts. 

They are mute because they think they 
are outnumbered. They are afraid because 
the loud extremists use economic reprisals 
and physical violence to keep them so. 


THE VOCAL MINORITY 


Because they succeed in making them- 
selves seen and heard, the vocal extremists 
appear to be in the majority and repre- 
sentative of the entire South. Pictures of 
their club-swinging cops and police dogs 
routing Negro demonstrators have eee 
around the world, Television brings th 
spectacle of their screaming, kicking, oucikte 
women into the living rooms of millions. 
Their distorted image of the Negro is re- 
flected in textbooks and upon library 
shelves. The burning cross of the Ku Klux 
Klan has become an American symbol, the 
White Citizens Councils melders of local 
law and racial disorder. 

Hundreds of organizations have been 
formed to keep America white. Tens of 
thousands of dollars have been collected to 
spread racists propaganda throughout the 
North and stifle those who would refute it. 
Negro-hating politicians haunt national net- 
works in order to keep the segregationists’ 
cause before the public. Literally tons of 








. 
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hate literature flow through the mails. 
Crank telephone calls, anonymous letters, 
the shadow of ostracism, the label of Com- 
munists are used to warn those 
who would break the silence and harass 
those who have. 

One of the first victims of the vocal 
minority was Judge J. Waties Waring, one 
of the most respected family names in South 
Carolina. Because he cast the dissenting 
opinion in the Clarendon County school case 
that led to the 1954 decision, he and his 
wife became social outcasts. 

There was also Dr. Deborah Coggins, fired 
from her job as a Florida health officer be- 
cause she had lunch with a Negro nurse; 
Rev. J. H. Germany, beaten by a Mississippi 
mob for building a college for Negroes; the 
Gabrielle and Thompson families, run out of 
New Orleans because they took their chil- 
dren to an integrated school; the Reverend 
John Teeter, bodily ejected from a Lynch- 
burg, Va., courtroom because he insisted upon 
sitting with Negro friends. And Montgomery 
librarian Juliette Morgan who, unable to 
take the isolation and abuse incurred by 
her views on integration, died of a broken 
heart. 

RISING VOICES 

‘Robert Penn Warren, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning author, once said: “Desegregation 
will come when enough people cannot live 
with themselves anymore.” Every day more 
Southern white people are coming to that 
conclusion. 

In 1957, just before Little Rock, a Gallup 
poll revealed that only 45 percent of the 
South believed that the day would come 
when whites and Negroes would generally 
share the same public accommodations in 
Southern States. Thirty-three percent 
thought it would never happen. A large 
number (22 percent) was uncertain. Today, 
three out of four southerners (76 percent) 
accept the inevitability of integration. Al- 
most half of the nonbelievers have changed 
their minds and all but 5 percefit of the un- 
certain now are sure of it. 

Not all of the new converts are motivated 
by high moral principles, however. Some 
have found resistance useless; others have 
simply found the price of prejudice too high. 
Promises made by demagogs to keep the 
schools white have proven legally untenable. 
Admittedly, they have exhausted their bag of 
circumventive tricks. Now southern-born 
judges who personally find integration odious 
are giving the order to desegregate. Minis- 


. ters who silently follow the racial mores of 


the community instead of the teachings of 
Christ are finding it -difficult to reconcile 
their closed-door policy with the doctrine of 
brotherly love. 

Faced with the choice, parents would 
rather have a little integration than no 
schools at all. Businessmen who have 
watched other cities die because of closed 
schools and racial violence vow that new 
industries so vital to their own economy 
shall not pass them by. 

The thinking South knows now that its 
continued silence means mob rule. It recog- 
nizes now that segregation hurts the white 
child as well as the black. It realizes now 
that the prestige of the Nation suffers when 
part of its people are disfranchised and dis- 
criminated against because of the color of 
their skin. 

NEEDED: A LEADER 


There is nothing wrong with the vocal 
cords of the silent majority that courage— 
and the threat of a police state—cannot cure. 
On their side are the forces of morality and 
law and order. At stake is the education of 
their children, the economic future of their 
State, the prestige of their country. Nu- 
merically, they have the strength to deter- 
mine their own destiny. Individually, they 
are beginning to give voice to their convic- 
tions. Like Gov. Terry Sanford, whose two 
children attend an integrated school in Ra- 
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leigh, N.C., more southerners must show by 
actions or words how they feel if they would 
drown the raucous sound and the senseless 
fury of their intimidators. 

Give to these people a strong leader, and 
they will redeem themselves. As Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy told students at 
the University of Georgia, the South has “the 
challenge and the responsibility of demon- 
strating America at its greatest—at its full 
potential of liberty under law.” 


‘ 





Bessie Bell, Daughter of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Virginia State Society of the District of 
Columbia makes an annual award to an 
outstanding son and daughter of our be- 
loved State. 

This year the Daughter of the Year is 
Miss Bessie Bell, of Glenville, W. Va. 
She is one of the fine people whom it is 
my privilege to represent. 

On June 23, the West Virginia Society 
of the District of Columbia presented its 
awards. The 1960 daughter, Judge Mary 
C. Barlow, introduced Miss Bell to the 
society; whereupon the dinner guests 
were captivated by Miss Bell’s warm re- 
marks, filled with gentle humor. 


I include these words as a part of my 
remarks: 
Son-DAUGHTER BANQUET OF THE WEST VIR- 
GIntA SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF CoLUM- 
BIA, JUNE 23, 1961 


Thank you Judge Barlow, President Burn- 
side, Admiral Stump, and Dr. Sporn, my new 
brothers, most wise and discriminating mem- 
bers of the committee on the selection of the 
children of the year, 1961, members of the 
West Virginia society, guests, and friends, 
When asking me for my life story, Judge 
Barlow told me not to be modest and not to 
withhold the slightest detail. But, too late, 
I recalled my earliest recognition. It was in 
elementary school. I won many headmarks 
in spelling. 

It is a pleasure to be one of your guests 
of honor here tonight. When I told my lov- 
ing and factual-minded sister that Dr. Burn- 
side had called to say that you had chosen 
me your Daughter of the Year, 1961, she said, 
“You haven’t done anything this year.” I 
told her I thought I was chosen on the basis 
of general merit. Later I decided that the 
choice was intended as a tribute to the 
teaching profession. 

Dr. Burnside wrote to me that I should 
speak for 10 minutes on a subject of my own 
choosing. I chose “Remarks.” Blessings on 
that word “remarks.” He probably would 
like me to talk on the importance and need 
of Federal aid to education, as if it does not 
already exist in many forms. If there is 
anyone present who is opposed to the idea, 
my poor effort at persuasion would be wast- 
ed on him. However, I do have a rhetori- 
cal question. If ft is good to have Federal 
aid for the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, conceivably Swahili, 
in the name of national defense, why would 
it not be equally beneficial to support the 
teaching of our own language, and some his- 
tory that upper grade elementary pupils 
might learn that to take the fifth does not 
refer to something out of a bottle? 
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I thought you might like to hear some 
news notes from home. IfI talk much 
about Glenville State College, you will un- 
derstand that it dear to my heart as the 
place where most of my life has been spent. 
Everything that happens there is of infinite 
interest to me. I assume that all of you 
who have studied there share, to some ex- 
tent, the same feeling. You others will just 
have to be polite and pretend that you are 
not bored. 

Item 1: The vehicular entrance to the 
original campus has recently been doubled 
in width. The end of the curving wall has 
been chopped off. The work was done by 
men benefiting from the emergency em- 
ployment program, the EEP in Washing- 
tonese. This wall was built about 30 years 
ago as a WPA project. President Rohrbough 
once remarked to Mary Jean Barker that a 
single-lane entrance was one of his mistakes. 
He would be pleased to know that it has been 
remedied. 

This wider entrance should prevent future 
arguments as to right-of-way, such as hap- 
pened a few years ago when a faculty man 
took one of his. colleagues into traffic court 
on a charge of reckless driving. A $15 fine 
was imposed. 

The second unit of the original building 
of Glenville Normal School will be modern- 
ized, beginning this summer. The tower 
will be retained and will continue to bear 
the words, “State Normal School.” 

A big sign “Glenville State College” is to 
be erected near the main highway, to catch 
the eye of the hurrying traveler. 

The skyscraper dormitory for women will 
be open for occupancy in September. The 
plan then is to abandon Kanawah Hall which 
was not well enough built to warrant reno- 
vation. It will be razed when money is 
available. 

Most of you Glenvillians know that there 
is a fine new student activities building on 
the campus where the old gymnasium stood. 
All meals are served there, cafeteria style. 
There is more formality now than in the 
olden days when student-waiter Lewis Law 
once carried an open umbrella to protect 
himself from the glasses of water thrown 
about. Are you here, Lewis? Lewis is a 
meteorologist, author, and translator in your 
midst. 

Glenville State College granted 136 de- 
grees this spring? Degree granting occurs 
only once a year. 

There are some other institutions of 
higher education in West Virginia, to my 
certain knowledge. Two of them are most 
often referred to as “the university and 
Marshall.” Speech habits are slow to 
change. , 

Now for some miscellaneous items: For- 
tunately there is still a chance that the 
throughway, Interstate Route 64, may go 
around Charleston. To go through the city 
would create about 30 dead-end streets, says 
the Gazette. 

The David Brinkley Bridge was dedicated 
last weekend. Wayne celebrated in a big 
way, with a queen and everything. A chan- 
nel 3 newsman at Huntington once referred 
to the queen as “Miss Brinkley,” meaning; 
I assume, “Miss Brinkley Bridge,” which is 
fame indeed. 

The economic condition in West Virginia 
can be said to be bad in spots, only. Our 
Glenville florist went to Charleston to buy 
orchids for his Easter trade. 

The rainy spring weather delayed the 
planting of crops. It was reported that 
Buckhannon would have to import straw- 
berries for its rioted festival. I did not 
check. 

Rain hampered the “Battle of the Philippi 
Races” on the June 3 centennial. 

Governor Barron’s cleanup campaign is 
showing results. More people are more con- 
scious of the eyesores. That is the prime 
preliminary to action. 
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I went to the Governor's recent successful 
conference on the restoration and marking 
of historic sites. I came home firmly deter- 
mined to bestir our Gilmer County Histori- 
cal Society to greater efforts. That is “my 
baby.” 

At this very moment there is dancing in 
Glenville’s South Court Street. The 11th 
annual West Virginia polk festival is in ac- 
tion, commemorating the days and ways of 
our forefathers. Barring raim, this festival 
will be a success despite my absence. 

I am often asked what I do since retire- 
ment from teaching which was a joyous 
business for 45 years. From items just men- 
tioned you can see what some of my interests 
are. I had definite plans for that inevitable 
day. I intended to sleep 10 hours a night for 
a year, then I would read a let of those 
lovely history books that still beckon 
tantalizingly from their shelves, and finally 
I would go fishing. My advice to all of you 
is not to wait. Every day brings its chores 
and new interests. 

For some time I have thought I should 
like to join you expatriates here in Wash- 
ington. I should need a little more spend- 
ing money. Recently I read about a job that 
I might learn to do with a little inservice 
training, so necessary in these days of mech- 
anization. Flag raising at the Capitol is what 
I had in mind. It was only a few weeks ago 
I learned of this patriotic activity. The story 
with too much emphasis follows: 

Glenville’s page boy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently brought home a 50-star 
flag and presented it to the public school. 
The local newspaper said that Congressman 
Battey had helped obtain the flag. It was 
no ordinary flag but one which had flown 
over the Capitol. I wondered about Mr. 
BalILEY’s sending us an old secend-hand flag. 
That wouldn’t get him any votes. Imme- 
diately Time magazine explained it in de- 
tail. It said: “Such flags, furnished at cost 
from $2.01 to $6.25, are so much in demand 
that last year a fulltime flagraiser was em- 
ployed. He performed 16,013 raisings,” about 
61 a day. I suppose that was a 5-day-week 
job of 8 hours a day. And what about rainy 
days and blizzard times? You can see that 
the man is overworked, 8 minutes per flag 
and no time out for a coffee break, all the 
livelong day. Maybe sometimes he would 
have to wait for the wind to blow to make 
the flag fly over the Capitol, or maybe he 
would even dare to lower it without its hav- 
ing flown. The possibilities are terrifying to 
contemplate. The point of all this nonsense 
is that the Capitol Architect’s office is asking 
Congress for an assistant flagraiser at $4,400. 
That would do me nicely. I do not suppose 
I would now have a chance in getting this 
job, because Mr. Bartry would not give a 
recommendation to such a blabbermouth. 

So be it. I'll Just go on living among the 
pleasant hills of the Little Kanawha River 
Valley, sweeping the caterpillars off my new 
patio, bombing the beetles on the roses, 
watching the “Jack Paar Show,” and per- 
chance, finally going fishing. Any applica- 
tions for job as fishing companion should be 
sent to Glenville. 

My life may seem to have been placid, 
what with no husband to nag and no chil- 
dren to worry about, but it has not been 
dull. Teaching was always a pleasure and 
a source of happiness. I often think of 
President Kennedy’s view of happiness as re- 
ported by Ralph McGill, in the prepresiden- 
tial days. This is a quote within a quote: 

“Happiness is the full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence in a life affording 
scope.” 

That statement surely applies to the dedi- 
cated teacher. Though the scope of her 
work is narrow in comparison with a Presi- 
dent’s, its results may be far-reaching. 
While teaching at Glenville State College, I 
issued more than 12,000 grades. That does 
not mean that was the total enrollment 
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in my courses. Many students had several. 
Some of them have blessed me for my as- 
sistance to them. Probably more have 
blessed me out. I have had a satisfying 
career and here publicly thank the State of 
West Virginia for the opportunity given me. 

I thank the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Celumbia for the privilege and 
the honor of sharing in this splendiferous 
celebration. ‘ 

I aim to be around for a while yet. “Come 
up and see me sometime.” 

Thank you. 





Teaching of Courses About Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great dangers we face in the cold 
war struggle with international commu- 
nism is lack of understanding among our 
people about the aims, objectives, and 
tactics of this conspiracy. Knowledge 
about what the Communists are seeking 
to achieve, combined with alertness to 
their moves, is essential if we are to 
survive as free people. 

The junior Senator from New York, 
the Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, re- 
cently emphasized these points in a 
commencement address at Geneseo State 
Teachers College. This fine institution, 
which is located in my district, has an 
outstanding record of high-level teach- 
ing and succéssful graduates. 


Because of his long study of this prob- 
lem and his demonstrated record of 
awareness of the menace of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, Senator KEATING’s re- 
marks to the graduates deserve wide cir- 
culation. I, therefore, under unanimous 
consent, include his address in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp: 

Dr. Moench, distinguished members of 
the council of the college and of the fac- 
ulty, graduates of the class of 1961, parents 
and families of the graduates, and com- 
mencement guests. 

This is not only a happy day but also a 
memorable day for each and every one of 
you who are about to leave your beloved 
alma mater. It is a day you will hold for- 
ever in your hearts. You stand on the thres- 
hold of the future. The past is a door that 
closes softly behind you—a door that you 
will open again many times with the key of 
remembrance, but through which you will 
pass no more. 

What makes today unforgettable in your 
lives is not that you hold a diploma in your 
hand. That is only the symbol. The true 
and abiding significance of commencement 
is that you pass from the stage of receiving 
from life to the stage of giving to life. The 
years of preparation are over. The years of 
dedication have come. From others you have 
learned. To still others now you will im- 
part the gift of learning—the precious gift 
that is within your power to give—the treas- 
ure that has no price tag because it is be- 
yond the arithmetic of price. 

At this most meaningful moment in your 
lives, here at the very sunrise of your ca- 
reers, I should like to talk to you about your 
individual relationship to the new world 
in which you are about to enter: the world 
where you take on a new role, where you face 
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a@ new responsibility, where you meet a new 
and different challenge. 

Shakespeare said, “All the world’s a stage.” 
Indeed it is—and the drama in which each 
of us plays a part is an epic that no film, 
no play, no story could ever capture in its 
full sweep, in its tremendous and universal 
action. 

You have heard the famous line: “No man 
is an island.” The meaning is clear. No 
human can live outside humanity. None 
of us can ignore the life around us any more 
than a flower can ignere the morning sun, 
any more than a tree can ignore the wind. 
In a word, the world stage that Shakespeare 
spoke of is not for us to refuse to walk upon. 
Life is no solo act. It is a command per- 
formance that involves us all. 

Having studied history, you know that 
there are periods when the drama of hu- 
man existence attains the proportions of 
climatic struggle—when, in a very real 
sense, humanity”s fate and future hang in 
the balance. 

It is not for me to bring to you the. knowl- 
edge that we are presently in such an era of 
destiny. The news of every day is a run- 
ning commentary on the global struggle in 
which we are engaged; with the forces that 
would preserve and extend freedom on the 
one hand; and, on the other hand, the forces 
that would stifle and destroy that freedom. 

In the face of this massive life-or-death 
contest, the feeling of many people is that 
they are not personally involved—that only 
governments are—that in this global com- 
petition between power blocs they are spec- 
tators, as unable to influence history as a 
cork in the ocean is powerless to control its 
direction. 

I would warn you against this philosophy— 
because it is not only dangerous; it is deadly. 
It assumes that you are unimportant, that 
your destiny is not in your own hands, but 
shaped by others; that you are a population 
statistic, not a person with a mind, a heart, 
a soul, a sense of dignity. 

If we are to defend freedom, we must hold 
fast to the basic concept of what freedom 
means. It means precisely that the individ- 
ual citizen of a free society is not a tool of 
government. He is the creator of govern- 
ment, inherits not only rights and privileges, 
but also duties and responsibilities that— 
if I may put it in this way—freedom is not 
an award, not a gift, but a sacred trust. 
Above all it is-not a birthmark that can- 
not be removed. We have too many tragic 
examples of peoples who were born free and 
lost their freedom. 

The human spirit was not created by God 
to be a prisoner. It was made to bear not 
chains, but wings. Yet we live in a world 
where millions of people exist in a state 
of captivity. There is, moreover, a planned 
and relentless global campaign to extend 
that vast prison enclosure to new lands, new 
peoples—to create a world where freedom 
holds no citizenship, where the map of the 
world will be one gigantic mass of red, blood 
red. ; 


You go out from your alma mater, there- 
fore, into a world that holds a challenge 
not only to the governments of free na- 
tions like our own, but to you, personally, 
to you as an individual American. 

Today I would stress to you particularly 
the importance—the vital importance—of 
the new attitude, the new approach, the new 
thinking that are called for as you. assume 
the status of adult Americans as you become 
a part of the strength, a part of the spirit, 
a part of the greatness that .America repre- 
sents for us all. 

You may have heard some people say, 
“What can one person do?” 

Too many Americans today belittle them- 
selves as individuals. In the language of the 
market, they sell themselves short with such 
apologies as “I’m only one person.” Or, 
“What can one person do?” Or, “Let the 
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President and the Congress run the country. 
That’s why we elected them.” 

What can one person do? You and I 
know—the pages of history have told us. 
This great world of ours was shaped, was 
developed, was transformed, not by govern- 
ments, but by individuals. The tremendous 
forward surge out of the past into the pres- 
ent—socially, politically, scientifically, has 
received its spark, its thrust, its direction, not 
from bureaucratic government but from in- 
dividual man. Abraham Lincoln was such a 
man. And, on the other side of the coin, 
let us remember, Karl Marx was such a man. 

The tendency to let government think for 
us, as well as act for us, is to me, a danger- 
ous trend, presupposing as it does that free- 
dom is not our personal concern but is safe 
in a bank vault down in Washington. 

In this regard I was appalled recently to 
learn that the cornerstone of our freedom— 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights— 
were shown, in a national test, to be shame- 
fully unfamiliar, in text and significance, to 
many of the students of this Nation. This 
fact—this acceptance of freedom as a kind 
of museum piece rather than a living, dy- 
namic, present reality—should be of special 
concern to the many of you who will, in a 
few short months, be entrusted with the 
young minds, the young hearts, of our citi- 
zens of the future. It is not enough to pre- 
pare them for examinations. Above all, they 
must be prepared for the great adventure of 
life—and basic to that adventure is a knowl- 
edge of the values upon which our Nation, 
our civilization rests. They must know that 
other Americans have fought and died for 
them—and they must know why those brave 
men gave their lives. 

It’s high time there was a rebirth of inter- 
est in American history and in the price- 
less values and principles our Nation stands 
for. At the same time, I hope the schools 
and colleges of this country will launch a 
mighty campaign to educate our young peo- 
ple about the dogma, practices and tech- 
niques of international communism. 

It is imperative for the future safety of our 
country that our people know the nature of 
the foe which is dedicated to the destruction 
of our way of life. Certainly, in dealing with 
the Communists, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. It is true that progress has been 
made toward this goal here in New York 
State and elsewhere, but much more remains 
to be done. 

I would like to see courses about com- 
munism and how it operates instituted in 
every secondary school and in every college 
in the United States. By knowing our po- 
tential enemy and what he is up to, we will 
be better prepared to combat his insidious 
scheme for taking over the world. 

igilance, in these perilous times, is not 
merely a matter of having a gun at the ready, 
or a rocket at the ready. It is a matter of 
having our minds at the ready, too—of hav- 
ing them sharpened to alertness—of know- 
ing the enemy as we know ourselves. 

The potential enemy that faces us across 
the world has a master plan. It is to sub- 
merge the individual, to brainwash—yes, to 
heartwash and soulwash man until he loses 
all self-respect, all individuality, all the God- 
given heritage of personal dignity that gives 
sense and reason to our existence on earth. 

The enemy is militant. Freedom, too, 
must be militant if it is to survive. You may 
never be called upon to die for freedom— 
but you must resolve to live for freedom. 
To live for freedom—to protect it, to pre- 
serve it does not require that you carry a 
gun or wear a uniform. It requires rather 
that you arm yourself spiritually, morally, 
and intellectually to give-meaning and life 
and vigor to the beliefs you hold, to the 
principles by which you live. 

Let me translate for you more clearly what 
Imean. Asa free person you must exemplify 
in your own individual life the attributes 
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of freedom. You must not sell yourself on 
the idea that you are unimportant—because, 
if you do, you are retreating not only from 
reality—no free man is unimportant—but 
you are backing away from the responsibility 
to commit your talents, your energy, your 
dedication—to the day-by-day creation of a 
better world—a world that it is in your 
power to improve, whether you think it is 
or not. 

“To thine own self be true” is one of the 
great lines of literature. It is, as well, the 
great guideline of the kind of affirmative 
living which is the source and strength of a 
free society. If your basic beliefs and con- 
victions are worth holding, they are worth 
defending. The moment you allow yourself 
to become an intellectual or moral chame- 
leon—taking your color from your environ- 
ment—you are that much less a free Ameri- 
can, you are that much more untrue to 
yourself. 

History has taught us that no peoples are 
more ripe for tyranny than those who ab- 
dicate their right to think and act as in- 
dividuals, who keep their freedom sub- 
merged in the “deep freeze” of apathy. 

And so I would counsel you today that 
you are going into the world not merely to 
make a living but to make living mean 
something. You will be not merely part of 
a work force. You will be a part of the deep 
and eternal struggle of man to make him- 
self the image of God, not the faceless slave 
of human tyranny. 

Your families believe in you. Your teach- 
ers, your friends—yes, your country believes 
in you. In being true to yourselves, and to 
the great heritage of our Nation's past, you 
cannot fail to be true to the sacred cause 
of free men—the cause that makes life not 
a mere physical experience, but an adventure 
of the soul. 

May each of you embark today on that 
great and memorable adventure—and may 
you—by giving strength and meaning to your 
individual lives—contribute your full share 
to the ultimate victory of free men over the 
dark destroying forces of tyranny. 





Faith, Hope, and Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, soon this 
Congress may be called upon to make a 
very serious and far-reaching decision. 
It is proposed that the 25-percent gold 
backing of our American dollar be liqui- 
dated, and our money floated without 
specific gold backing as prescribed by 
Congress heretofore. 

To bring a view expressed outside of 
our United States to the attention of 
Congress, I submit the two searching 
analyses and opinions that follow: 

FaitH, Hope, AND CHARITY 

Presently the great American dollar will 
be a goldless piece of paper. 

This week steps were initiated, in a Con- 
gress subcommittee, to scrap the 25-percent 
gold cover. That done, the dollar will be 
dependent upon faith, hope, and charity: 
The unblinking faith of the American peo- 
ple in its goodness; the hope of foreigners 
that it is going to be alright; and the charity 
of foreign governments who have been led 
to include about $20 billion of it in their 
precious official exchange reserves. 


July 13 


“The dollar is as good as gold.” That's 
been shouted along the monetary highways 
of the world for 20 years and during that 
period of time the dollar has come to be 
accepted as supplementation to gold among 
Western countries. Once no other currency 
was so strong, no country so rich, none had 
such a gigantic gold pile in a world where 
gold was scarce and production small. But 
will a currency that soon is to be divested 
of all its gold backing prove in the long 
run to be strong enough to hold the posi- 
tion—as good as gold—claimed for it? True, 
the currencies possessing a gold cover can 
be counted on one hand. But none has 
boasted being the mightiest on earth. 

It is being said that now all of Uncle 
Sam’s gold pile will be available as a reserve 
to protect the dollar. Also it will be re- 
marked that the Russian ruble has no gold 
cover, either. But on this point one money 
is no better than the other. And certainly 
the Russian gold stock is only the fractional 
part of the American. But the ratio of 
need is smaller, for Russia. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. gold stock has been 
going backward year after year. Not long 
ago it was a mighty $24 billion; now it is 
down to a bit over $16 billion, net. It is 
smaller today than it was in 1939. 

Actually, what we are seeing is an epochal 
event in the course of monetary history. In 
this world of great wars; and fear of an all- 
destroying war to come—currencies have 
been a chief sufferer. One would have 
thought that it would have been the height 
of inspired statesmanship to rebuild the 
Western monetary system by enriching it 
with great accessions of gold, gained by en- 
couraging the mining industry to expand 
its production, and gained, too, by encour- 
aging hoarders to disgorge their holdings. 
Instead, what passes for enlightened states- 
manship has turned to the passing around 
of scraps of paper, in lieu of gold, in making 
payments for imbalances. Indeed, the last 
few weeks have seen long steps in this 
process, as a result of a little-advertised 
agreement among the leading Western pow- 
ers to do just this thing. That accounts in 
considerable part for the recent reports of 
“no gold losses” by the U.S. Treasury. 

In the larger sense, what we are seeing 
moneywise today is the outcome of the great 
movement toward two worlds, one Western, 
the other Communist. This global move- 
ment was spurred by the discovery of nuclear 
energy and the concentration of its explosive 
force into the hands of two nations. The 
lesser powers, try though they may to resist, 
and to amass their own nuclear weapons, are 
inexorably forced into one or the other camp. 
After the next great war we shall have but 
one world. 

In the meantime, what we shall almost 
certainly see is an increasing of the tendency 
to use money as a political weapon. That is 
something which trends toward constant 
degradation by way of what is called infla- 
tion. For instance, removal of all gold back- 
ing from the U.S. dollar will remove one last 
discipline upon the expansion of credit, and 
hence upon public spending. Such an effect 
as this works unseen, silently, and is denied 
by governments. But it is there and it is 
idle to suppose it will not be used. 

It should be emphasized that nothing in 
recent events can be construed as lessening 
the overall demand for gold. In fact, de- 
mands may be stimulated in some quarters. 
Canada will be able to sell all the gold it 
can produce—and the present demand ex- 
ceeds the supply as it does everywhere—at 
$35 an ounce plus the odd premium. Every 
country will wish to enlarge its gold stock, 
including the United States, if it can. More- 
over, gold will continue to be used as a 
measure; the United States and all others 
will continue to express the official value of 
their currencies in so many grams of gold. 
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International crises will stir up fresh de- 


‘mands. And the spectacle of currencies be- 


coming goldless and increasingly dependent 
upon sentiment and emotions—upon faith, 
hope, and charity—for their value, may stir 
up among thinking people fresh desires to 
hold their wealth in something better than 
oblong pieces of paper with some printing 
on them. 


oe 


[From the Northern Miner, May 18, 1961] 


To ELIMINATE GOLD BACKING BEHIND AMER- 
ICAN DOLLAR 


(This latest step does not affect the price 
of gold. It is simply one of many that the 
United States is taking to protect its gold 
pile but, of course, the most important. It 
weakens the dollar psychologically. It won’t 
prevent further gold losses and may prove 
an added incitement at times of crisis. It 
certainly proves that anxiety over America’s 
gold position runs deep in official circles 
because it is one of those big guns that can 
be fired but once.) 


Of interest to Canadian gold mining 
people are events that have come to a head 
in the United States. This is because they 
could lessen the chance of U.S. gold scares, 
such as the exciting one of last October, 
in the new future. 

Taking advantage of the international lull 
in gold movements, the U.S. administration 
is taking steps toward completely abolishing 
the gold backing of the currency. This 
would release $12 billion of gold and make 
it available to meet any foreign calls upon 
the Treasury gold stock. 

An event which makes the present mo- 
ment a propitious time for this action is a 
decline in the American deficit on interna- 
tional payments. Washington reports that 
this dropped to a rate of approximately $1.2 
billion a year in the March quarter, against 
the figures of $3.5 to $4 billion a year pre- 
vailing through 1958-60, when the Treas- 
ury’s gold loss aggregated $5 billion. Such 
@ small deficit could be manageable with- 
out loss of gold, under the new monetary 
schemes developed since January under the 
urge of the Kennedy administration. These, 
briefly, substitute a greater use of cur- 
rencies, in place of gold, in setting imbal- 
ances, They also develop more pressure on 
allied countries to fall in with U.S. wishes, 
as witness Germany. 

The abolition of all gold backing for the 
American dollar has been mentioned many 
times by the Northern Miner as a step that 
might be taken to ease pressure on the 
gold stock. Washington considered doing it 
last fall, during a period of large losses, but 
Was persuaded by British experts to wait for 
calmer times, British centuries of experi- 
ence with gold and money has been utilized 
by the Americans to a marked degree in re- 
cent months, notably last fall when the Bank 
of England advised W: mn to chill 
down the roaring free gold market by throw- 
ing gold on it, via London. In short order 
the open price fell from $41 to $35. The 
measures whereby currencies are substituted 
for gold in paying off tem balances 
were largely counseled by the British—il- 
lustrating the high degree of cooperation 
which has been attained in monetary affairs. 

The gold backing of the U.S. currency and 
bank reserves is presently 25 percent. It used 
to be 45 percent but was cut down right 
after the war because of fears, which proved 
groundless, that peace would bring a run 
on American gold stocks. That event cre- 
ated not a ripple of interest because peoples’ 
minds were on a host of other matters. The 
present move is carefully timed for a mo- 
ment when the American public is con- 
cerned with numerous troubles, domestic 
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and foreign. The move is not even being 
made by the Government, which shuns di- 
rect action. It has its undoubted approval 
and guidance. This week a House Banking 
Subcommittee began hearings, under Chair- 
man Representative MuLTer, Democrat, New 
York, on a bill to scrap the gold cover. A 
first witness was the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Dillon. 
TO DEFEND THE DOLLAR 


The intent is to convince the world that 
every ‘ounce of the United States reported 
$17.4 billion gold stock is ready to defend 
the honor and value of the dollar. Several 
bankers had previously spoken in favor of 
the move and a three-man Kennedy task 
force said in January the arguments in favor 
of removing the 25-percent cover were 
“impressive.” This group was headed by 
Allan Sproul, an out-and-out liberal in 
monetary matters and no dear friend of gold. 

Many gold followers, especially abroad, 
are likely to view the elimination of gold 
from the currency as essentially a display 
of weakness. The action is not done will- 
ingly. It is a sign that the American gold 
pile has fallen below the “peril point.” 
(From the present $17.4 billion stock has 
to be deducted $800 million borrowed from 
the International Monetary Fund.) 


MOVE IS INFLATIONARY 


The effect of the move could be inflation- 
ary, as it would wipe out a restriction on the 
credit supply. One of this week’s witnesses 
is to be Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In the past he has praised the 
symbolic value of the rule of gold behind 
the currency, mainly because it is one dis- 
cipline against the unrestricted expansion 
of the Nation’s money supply. But he has 
also urged that the United States should 
make it known that it would put up its en- 
tire gold supply for defense of the dollar. 

The improvement in the payments defi- 
cit, which saw a 3-year low in the first quar- 
ter, is described in part to slightly higher 
exports and somewhat lower imports, but 
most was due apparently to a decline in the 
outfiow of U.S. capital for investment abroad. 
and some pickup in foreign investment in 
Wall Street. 

The administration indicates it will keep 
up its pressure for passage of several bills in 
Congress designed to cut the deficit to noth- 
ing, if possible. It wants a tougher tax 
treatment on U.S. firms operating in Can- 


‘ada and other foreign countries, on indi- 


viduals seeking tax refuge in Switzerland, 
Nassau, and elsewhere, and a lower limit on 
the amount of goods U.S. tourists can bring 
back duty free. 

The present action is not at all surprising. 
In February Mr. Kennedy pledged that the 
total gold stock of the country would be 
available, if necessary, to protect the foreign 
value of the dollar. This pledge is now be- 
ing implemented and at a time when to all 
appearance there is no need to make this 
gold available. However, no one can say 
when a new run will be triggered by some 
international blowup. At present there is 
every public sign that foreign central banks 
and governments have confidence in the dol- 
lar, except that they continue to buy all the 
gold they can get their hands on without 
going to the United States for it. The sup- 
ply of newly mined gold for central bank 
reserves, industry, and hoarders amounts, 
roughly, to only $3 million a day. 

Among those who advocated that the U:S. 
scrap its gold currency backing is Per Jacobs- 
son, head of the International Monetary 
Fund. Washington thus has blessing from 
the top. However, the International Mone- 
tary Fund has been an American creature, so 
it is charged, from its inception. 
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Our Foreign Aid Program Should Be 
Reevaluated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, although I 
supported the Marshall plan and other 
mutual assistance programs for several 
years, I opposed the foreign aid bill in 
the last Congress because I felt that a 
reevaluation was needed to determine 
whether the taxpayers really were get- 
ting their money’s worth out of these 
expenditures abroad. 

I had hoped to be able to support the 
program this year. I realize the prob- 
lem our Government faces in the un- 
derdeveloped lands which are ripe for 
Communist economic conquest. 

I am not at all certain, however, that 
we are “on target” with our foreign 
aid billions. I include here an interest- 
ing article from the July 10, 1961, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, indicating 
that more than a billion dollars of U.S. 
military economic aid has failed to 
achieve its purpose in Iran. 

U.S. Aip?—Ir’s Done NoTHING For Us 


(Take a close look at Iran, the US.- 
supported buffer that stands between Soviet 
Russia and the Middle East. After a billion 
dollars in U.S. aid, things are drifting from 
bad to worse—and Americans are getting 
most of the blame. John Law of the inter- 
national staff of U. S. News & World Report 
has just toured Iran, a country he knows 
well, and sent this dispatch.) 

TEHERAN.—Return to Iran after a year's 
absence, travel widely through the country, 
talk with leaders at all levels, and you come 
away with this impression: 

Iran, as a top ally of the United States in 
the Middle East, is being pushed toward the 
role of a neutral. More than $1 billion of 
military and economic aid, plus thousands 
of U.S. technicians, advisers, and their de- 
pendents, are not a guarantee against a sud- 
den shift of allegiance. - 


RUSSIA AT WORK 


This nation lies along 1,100 miles of the 
Soviet frontier. Soviet Russia places the 
subversion and control of Iran near the top 
of its priorities. 

The Shah of Iran, Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi, is losing prestige rapidly. It was just 
a few weeks ago that the Shah installed a 
new Government with the professed aim of 
cleaning out corruption, ending runaway 
inflation, and removing some social and eco- 
nomic injustice. 

This new government, it is alxeady appar- 
ent, has failed to win the support of the 
people. A feeling of drastic change to come 
is in the air. 

Political groups, now moving into a loose 
coalition of opposition to the Shah’s men, 
publicly disown communism. They demand 
a neutral Iran—outside the Western-spon- 
sored Central Treaty Organization once 
known as the Baghdad Pact alliance. The 
Communist underground has infiltrated 
these groups. Anti-American sentiment is 
clearly on the rise. 

You cannot talk to the people of this 
country without finding that the alliance 
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with the United States is increasingly un- 
popular. Reasons appear to be many. 

One complaint is that American aid has 
not done much for this country. Yet US. 
taxpayers have put half a billion dollars into 
dams, roads, water facilities, and other proj- 
ects that benefit Iranians. But most of the 
people do not see these projects. All they 
know is that the country is broke, and that 
their living standards remain low. 

Even a government minister remarked re- 
cently: “American aid? It’s done nothing 
for us.” 

People say, over and over again, that they 
think too much money is being spent on the 
armed forces and on military projects. 
Iran’s oil income is about $275 million a 
year. Of that, about $200 million goes for 
the armed forces. The United States alone 
since 1950 has put more than $500 million 
into Iran’s military. In addition to guns, 
equipment, and whole teams of U.S. con- 
tracting groups, nearly 500 U.S. military ad- 
visers are busy in Iran. 

It is apparent to anyone looking closely 
at the situation that some of the money be- 
ing put into this country is not yielding full 
value. 

MILLIONS FOR CAMPS 

Take, for example, the military camps 
which are being built by U.S. contractors 
at U.S. expense all over Iran. This is a 3- 
year-old program to which more than $250 
million already has been committed. More 
than 30 camps and airfields are either built 
or under construction. 

Work being done by these U.S. contractors 
is excellent, but that, in part, is the prob- 
lem. All camp construction work is re- 
quired to meet U.S. Army standards. 

These U.S. standards, for example, require 
4 showers for every 100 men in a barracks. 
They call for messhalls equipped to pro- 
duce U.S. Army meals. But U.S. standards of 
living and U.S. customs are by no means 
those of Iran. 

At one US.-built camp, messhalls were 
built at a cost of $94,000 each, properly 
equipped to U.S. Army standards. When 
the Iranian Army moved in, the troops did 
not use the messhalls. Iranian privates are 
used to eating out of doors. Their diet is 
far simpler than the U.S. military menu 
which the modern kitchens of the messhall 
were built to provide. So the soldiers took 
their issue of rice and cooked it over open 
fires on the campground outside. 


WHY SHOWERS? 


Showers, too, remain a mystery to most 
Iranian soldiers. Soon after the Iranian 
Army takes over a camp, many of the chrome 
faucets, handles, and other equipment of the 
barracks’ washrooms disappear. They can 
often be found in the bazaars of Iran’s ma- 
jor cities where they fetch good prices. 

You get a picture of the contrast at Ma- 
rand, a town 50 miles from the Soviet border 
in northwestern Iran where the bulk of Iran- 
ian combat troops are concentrated. This 
camp, nearly finished, is to be the new home 
for an Iranian armored-cavalry battalion. 

About 50 buildings are going up at Ma- 
rand. They include barracks, mess halls, 
motor-pool sheds, bakeries, laundries, ware- 
houses, maintenance shops, sewage-disposal 
units, officers’ quarters, recreation halls—all 
built to U.S. Army standards. . 

Local stone is used at Marand, but such 
materials as cement, steel and prefabricated 
power poles are imported. Enlisted men’s 
barracks have the same washroom and toi- 
let facilities as in a barrack in the United 
States. Married noncommissioned officers 
have units with an entry hall, living room, 
dining room, bedroom, porch, bathroom and 
kitchen. Married officers get an extra bed- 
room and a maid’s room. 


SWITCH OF STANDARDS 


Near the new camp, right now, you see the 
contrast. The battalion lives in crowded 
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quarters with only rudimentary hygenic fa- 
cilities. Water is heated only once a week 
for washing. Under U.S. auspices, the Iran- 
ian Army soldier is moving from living con- 
ditions that match Iranian village life into 
US. Army facilities designed for men brought 
up with US. living standards. 

Corruption cuts deep into U.S. military 
aid. At one U.S.-built regimental camp, a 
trio of 300-kilowatt diesel generators im- 
ported from West Germany at a cost of 
$250,000 provided light until the tanks ran 
out of oil. After that there was no light 
because the tanks were not refilled. Fuel 
money, it was said, went in Iranian pockets. 

You find Iranians in agreement that much 
of such corruption must be blamed on 
Iranians. But they also blame the United 
States as the main bulwark of a corrupt 
regime. 

For many Iranians, the United States and 
the Shah are inseparable. Those who favor 
the Shah are convinced that the ruler is 
facing trying times and must have more 
U.S. aid of all kinds. Those who oppose the 
Shah and his government are blaming the 
United States for keeping the regime in 
power. It’s up to the United States, they 
say, to get rid of the crooks. 

SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


The Shah’s strength resides mainly in the 
Army and in the Iranian countryside. 
Peasants traditionally look upon the Shah 
as the exalted personage who seeks to pro- 
tect them from the landlords. But the peas- 
ants, illiterate and docile in the main, count 
for little in Iran. And the Army is riddled 
with corruption. 

Opposition to the Shah rises in the cities 
and towns. No party openly asks an end 
to the monarchy, no party openly espouses 
communism. But Communists dominate 
many opposition groups. 

In Teheran, particularly, Soviet agents are 
active. Soviet diplomats urge Iranian 
leaders to turn “neutral.” Soviet news- 
papermen always turn up where there are 
strikes and demonstrations against the 
government. 

In the northern provinces of Iran, Soviet 
insurance agents peddle insurance for the 
Soviet company which inherited its business 
in Iran from czarist days. Many of these 
agents gather intelligence which is exploited 
by Moscow. 

Radio Moscow broadcasts several programs 
in the Persian language every day. So does 
a station called The National Voice of Iran, 
based on Soviet soil. 

RADIO REVELATIONS 


These Communist-controlled stations de- 
light in linking U.S. officials with officials of 
the Shah’s government, in reporting the 
doings of Iran’s wealthy landlords. 

Much of the land of this country is in the 
hands of absentee landlords. In Iran, a 
landowner is not asked how many square 
miles of land he has, but how many villages 
he owns. Scores of landlords own more than 
100 villages each. 

The new Premier, Dr. Ali Amini, was ap- 
pointed by the Shah in May with orders to 
put through reforms. Dr. Amini set a limit 
of 1,000 irrigated acres and 2,000 nonirrigated 
acres for each owner. But, apart from a 
few cases, there was little real redistribution 
of land as the landlords resisted the order. 

Premier Amini also tried slashing prices 
by decree, but this, too, had little real im- 
pact. Meat vanished from some stores for a 
time, then returned at about the same price. 


WE'RE STILL WAITING 


It was a teachers’ strike, accompanied by 
violence, which led the Shah to appoint Dr. 
Amini with orders to clean up the govern- 
ment. The teacher who led the strike was 
made the new minister of education. He 
decreed an increase in the minimum wage 
for teachers, but, said a teacher in a provin- 
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cial city: “We're still waiting for the money. 
Somebody else must be getting it.” 

Americans who know Iran well agree that 
the Shah wants reforms. But they note that 
the Shah insisted four ministers of the old 
regime stay on in the new and that much 
of the corruption in Iran reaches high to 
the group around the Shah. 

New elections now are scheduled to be held 
within 3 months. Whether they are “free 
elections,” as promised, or rigged like pre- 
vious elections, they may provide the spark 
of revolutionary explosion to this land. And 
an upset in Iran could cost the United States 
an ally and open the door to communism in 
the Middle East. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 48th annual national 
convention, which was held in Washing- 
ton in May. I again had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the committee. 
Much of the credit for this report be- 
longs to J. W. Grimes, State engineer of 
South Dakota, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, who submitted the report to the 
convention; to Ival V. Goslin, chief engi- 
neer and secretary of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, secretary of the 
committee, and to William E. Welsh, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Rec- 
lamation Association. 

I am happy to include a list of the 
members of the committee, as follows: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS— 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Chairman: Congressman J. EpGar CHENO- 
WETH, Colorado. 

Vice chairman: J. W. Grimes, Pierre, 
S. Dak., chief engineer and executive officer 
of the State water resources commission. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chief engineer and secretary, Upper 
Colorado River Commission. 

MEMBERS 

Arizona: C. A. Anderson, Coolidge; district 
engineer, San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage 
District. 


California: Representative B. F. Sisk, 
Fresno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Colorado: Representative Byron 4G. 


Rocers, Denver; Harold H. Christy, Pueblo; 
director, National Reclamation Association. 

Idaho: George L. Crookham, Jr., Caldwell; 
president, Guffey Water Development Asso- 
ciation. 

Kansas: Robert Smith, Topeka; water re- 
sources board. 

Montana: Everett W. Rising, Washington 
representative, State Water Board of Mont- 
ana, 

Nebraska: Pete Badura, Ashton; president, 
Farwell Irrigation District. 

Nevada: Representative WALTER S. BARING, 
Reno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 
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New Mexico: John P. Murphy, Albuquer- 
que; secretary, New Mexico Reclamation As- 
sociation. 

North Dakota: Fred Frederickson, Valley 
City; Washington representative, Greater 
North Dakota Association. 

Oklahoma: Frank Raab, Oklahoma City; 
assistant director, Oklahoma Water Re- 
sources Board. 

Oregon: Representative At ULLMAN, 
Baker; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

South Dakota: J. W. Grimes, Pierre; chief 
engineer and executive officer, State Water 
Resources Commission, 

Texas: Col. Kenneth M. Smith, McAllen; 
water master for the Lower Rio Grande. 

Utah: T. W. Jensen, Salt Lake City; sec- 
retary-manager, Utah Water Users Associa- 
tion. 

Washington: John Richardson, Olympia; 
supervisor of reclamation, department of 
conservation and development. 

Wyoming: State Senator Earl T. Bower, 
Worland, 


Mr. Speaker, the report of the com- 
mittee follows: 
REpPorRT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The irrigation and reclamation commit- 
tee was established for the purpose of for- 
mulating and supporting general policies and 
programs for the continued orderly develop- 
ment of reclamation and irrigation uses of 
our land and water resources as part of the 
multiple-purpose control and conservation of 
our Nation’s water supplies. The committee 
was directed to recommend ways and means 
whereby the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress may better its cooperation with 
advocates of reclamation and irrigation de- 
velopment and to coordinate such interests 
with other phases of the national water re- 
sources program. 

This committee made its first report to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
1957. Through adoption of this first report 
and subsequert reports, this organization 
has contributed greatly to a better under- 
standing of the significance that reclamation 
and irrigation have in the economy of the 
arid and semi-arid parts of our Nation and 
the whole Nation. This committee is inter- 
ested not only in irrigation and reclama- 
tion, but in flood control projects, rivers and 
harbors projects and, in fact, all phases of 
water resource development. 

It is gratifying to note that the sponsors 
of projects are g new possibili- 
ties for cooperation and coordination of ef- 
forts in developing our water projects to 
serve all needs. This new spirit in the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress and its 
resultant accomplishments, constitute prog- 
ress and reflect the value of a united ap- 
proach. 


DESIRABLE BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


1. The Congress of the United States 
should establish the policy and criteria un- 
der which all Federal water resources proj- 
ects will be authorized and built. 

2. Basinwide planning for all water con- 
trol and use purposes should precede con- 
struction of specific facilities in order that 
optimum and efficient results will be ac- 
complished. 

8. The principle of interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to promote 
comity among the States, to preclude Fed- 
eral domination of natural resources dovel- 
opment and to insure a sound base for 
basinwide multiple-purpose planning. Care 


should be exercised by interstate negotiators 


\ 
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in framing specific compact language So that 
the development of future feasible projects 
is encouraged. 

4. Water resources authorization and c@h- 
struction should proceed in an orderly and 
efficient continuous pattern in order that 
the future needs of a dynamic growing econ- 
omy will be met. 

5. More basic water research, more water 
supply forecasting and evaluation of water 
service requirements are urgently needed on 
an expanded and modernized basis in order 
to provide adequate technical data for plan- 
ning and operation of current and future 
multiple-purpose projects. 

RECOMMENDED POLICY FOR RECLAMATION ,AND 
IRRIGATION 


1. All benefits, direct or indirect, that ac- 
crue from reclamation and irrigation projects 
should be evaluated in order that the full 
worth of such projects to the river basin 
and to the Nation may be known. 

2. Procedures under which Federal rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects are in- 
vestigated and reported should be simplified. 

3. The use of revenues derived from elec- 
trict power phases of river basin facilities to 
assist in the repayment of irrigation project 
costs has proven beneficial and should be 
continued. 

4. The true relationship of irrigation bene- 
fits should be clearly understood, especially 
with respect to the production of surplus 
agricultural crops. Only about 2 percent of 
the total Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans and inventories are in crops grown on 
Federal irrigation, projects. Irrigation proj- 
ects take many years to develop, consequent- 
ly future food and fiber requirements should 
be considered. The population of the United 
States is growing at the rate of about 3 mil- 
lion people per year. Agricultural land is 
being converted to other uses at the rate of 
about 1 million acres per year. The needs of 
our future population must be met in major 
part by increased production from diminish- 
ing agricultural areas. Irrigation offers an 
important solution to this problem. Irriga- 
tion offers a choice of crops to be grown to 
avoid current surplus commodities and to 
meet the ever-growing demands for variety. 
Drought can eliminate the surplus reserve in 
1 year. War can create a severe shortage. 
Reclamation projects do not contribute ma- 
terially to the surplus crop problem. 

5. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of taxing indirect project bene- 
ficiaries has proved to be of great value in 
sponsoring water projects and in enhancing 
their financial feasibility. The creation and 
use of these districts should be encouraged. 

6. Federal water resources projects for rec- 
lamation and irrigation should be developed 
in conformity with State water laws. 

7. More realistic and uniform standards 
and criteria for project evaluation consistent 
with modern technology and our expanding 
economy are urgently needed. 

8. All costs of investigating Federal water 
resources developments, including those for 
reclamation and irrigation, should be non- 
reimbursable in recognition of the principle 
that the evaluation of such developments is 
in the national interest. 

9. The conservation and development of 
the Nation’s water and land resources should 
be accelerated in keeping with anticipated 
future needs, 

SUMMARY 


The above principles and recommenda- 
tions are hereby presented to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress with the re- 
quest that full support be given to all aspects 
of multiple-purpose development and utili- 
zation of the Nation’s water resources. 

The committee on reclamation and irriga- 
tion urges adoption of this report. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of June 29, 1961: 

REST IN PEACE 


If reports that the Federal aid to educa- 
tion measure is dead are accuyate, we can 
say only “rest in peace.” 

The whole philosophy of the bill is deeply 
ingrained in the most easily assailable part 
of the liberal philosophy. 

It was propagated on the idea that all 
youngsters deserve good educations, that the 
richer sections of the country have a re- 
sponsibility to aid the poorer areas (even 
though they may offer tax concessions as 
a lure to industries in the richer areas) and 
that therefore the sensible way to meet the 
Nation’s school problems is through Federal 
aid. 

The premise that all children should hav 
good schools is sound. . 

The second step is weaker—there is a 
good question about whether some parts of 
the country, spending a sizable share of their 
wealth on schools, have any particular re- . 
sponsibility to pay for schools in areas less 
fiscally dedicated to schools and intent on 
expensive and questionable practices of 
segregation. 

And the third part of the argument is the 
weakest, for no one has ever really shown 
that this is the way to achieve solution of 
all educational lems. 

We agree that thé Nation’s schools should 
be good. But we have not seen proof that 
the fingers of Uncle Sam, no matter how 
well intended, will make them better. 

Perhaps it-is inevitable that a country so 


-intent on trying to identify its policies by 


centralizing them in Washington will try to 
define its education by drafting a national 
policy. 

This is a result of poor definitions by edu- 
cators, a gradual loss of the ability of Amer- 
icans to form or even obtain clearcut answers 
to questions, and a steadily increasing con- 
fusion of a nation faced with fantastically 
rapid developments in nearly every area. 

We hope that the school problems will 
not be swept under the Federal rug, to be 
placed in a marble office building in Wash- 
ington where much debating and little ac- 
tion will take place, 

Intelligent action by school board mem- 
bers and by clear-headed educators would be 
much more effective, 

There is no doubt that the issue, even if 
dead for this year, will rise again like a bad 
check. 

Perhaps the most we can hope for in the 
meantime is that people learn that Washing- 
ton, though far away and foggy, is not a 
land of magic; that educators will make a 
more sincere effort to define and outline‘ 
their problems; that State legislators will 
consider local: problems with enough intelli- 
gence that local board members will not turn 
to Washington in disgust. 

Perhaps the South will assume educational 
responsibility for its youth, rather than seek 
to palm it off on other areas. 

Or perhaps none of these things will hap- 
pen, and that painful spectacle of a nation 
pandering its educational freedom to a glue- 
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sogged national bureaucracy will come to Military power alone is no longer able to 


preserve a nation and its institutions. There 
is g greater power in the world of men than 
blazing cannons, falling bombs, and roaring 
tanks. It is ideas. Ideas master populations, 
select and control national leaders. National 
leaders command armies and navies of the 
sea “and in the air. Of what avail is storm- 
ing a bloody battlefield if at home the cause 
of liberty is lost in the hearts of the people? 

Liberty once lost is rarely regained. When 
the gates of Rome were opened and the in- 
vader come in, it was 1500 years of oppres- 
sion and exploitation, 15 long centuries be- 
fore a measure of freedom again came to the 
Italian people. 

In the past 35 years a new type of total war 
has been loosed on the world, a propaganda 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 of deceit. It attacks the America we love, 

the American institutions our forefathers 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- died to build, at their basic foundation in 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the hearts of our people. 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to This ideological war will not go on for- 
include excerpts from an address by the ever. There will come an hour of decision. 
Honorable Nelson S. Dilworth, a former On¢ Side or the other will win the. victory. 
California State senator. Never ae macau — salluianewim leans 
in our history has this country so des- : a, 


: and mental. 
perately needed such words of wisdom: In the hands of the people is lodged the 
Wuat Makes Us FREE? 


supreme power to preserve or to neglect. 
American freedoms and liberties are the Along with the power also goes the work 
product of the highest form of government 


pass. 

Thank heaven and the House Rules Com- 
mittee that the issue has at least been put 
off, apparently, for another year. 





What Makes Us Free? 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


and worry of responsibility. This responsi- 


ever achieved by mankind, but they require bility must be borne by human shoulders, 


highest t of citizens to make them C©0St what it may in sacrifice and effort. It 
ae ae ~has been well said that eternal vigilance is 


good Amer s a love of the price of liberty and it might have been 
cammcomn justice, a een eeiaiine added continual effort and service. 
personal advantage for honor. The only We must have citizens; we must have of- 
secret police we have are the voices of con- ‘iclals; we must have popular leaders willing 
science in the hearts of our loyal citizens to make the sacrifices of both time and ease, 
who love our land and its institutions. willing to give up their pleasures and com- 
Our Constitution guarantees no results. forts to continually defend our institutions 
It is primarily a rules of the game, a means Nd to aggressively champion in the market- 
of fairly determining the will of the people. place of public opinion our American ideals. 
Our Constitution ‘will not work itself. We | There must be a continuous process of 
can no more have liberty and peace without Public education by public leaders, unselfish- 
effort than we can have bread without toil Jy given, to persuade each new generation of 
and labor. Our Constitution is entirely in Citizens to keep America free, and strong. 
the language of opportunity, a chance for Of course, if the time comes that American 
the ambitious to achieve for the people of ™en will not longer willingly die to defend 
America. ° the Constitution, it will fall. It is equally 
Each new generation must be persuaded to true that if the time comes that American 
keep America free, or America as we know men and women will no longer give of their 
it will perish. Armies and navies on the sea lives, their substance and their time to de- 
and in the air are powerless to preserve fend and serve the Constitution in peace, 
freedom if it is lost in the hearts at home. ‘t tne be re and Se . . 
ere must always an adequate num- 
dane ee ee te ing ros ; - . ber of citizens willing to accept the obliga- 
long centuries of the continued sacrifice of ‘ons, the responsibilities and the hardships 
blood and life by our bravest and best youth of public office to make our Government 
to establish the principles of human rights work. These must be men and women above 
and freedom. But like a great and magnifi- ‘*®¢ base motives of the spollsmen, who can- 
cent temple or capital that has taken a score "0 be eae ee oer 
or more of years to build, freedom can be "°° COFFUP 7 # y manipulators. 
destroyed in 2 moment's explosion of popular I ask you seriously today where there is 


an adequate and forceful textbook to teach 
zed 
aeeeye : _ oe ee tos rae ane dene our youth the rights and privileges of Ameri- 


can citizenship in comparison with the rights 
ot "national confusion or weakness. and privileges of citizenship under other 

Liberty once lost can only be regained by forms of government? 
sacrificial toil of rebuilding, brick by brick, ne thing to be afraid of today in America 
and column by column. Both in statute and is that we do pot give an effective testimony 
ordinance must it be rebuilt in the hearts of {5 our youth of the value of American insti- 
the people at a renewed cost of patriotic tutions and what they cost in the history of 
sacrifice. our race. 

It is not only by sudden political coups 
that our institutions may fall, but as with 
any great building, by lack of care of its 
structure and neglect of careful preservation 
of its foundations. If we fail to serve our 
political institutions faithfully and volun- 
tarily in peace as in war, they will decay and 


or 
— cannot win the new ideological war HON. PAUL A. FINO 
. OF NEW YorK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 


to present to the Members of this House 
the example of the Spanish national lot- 





The Spanish National Lottery 
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place is in the lineup on the field of battle. 
Each new generation must be taught the 
priceless value of freedom. Not all Ameri- 
cans agree with me on this, but at least they 
should get out of the wrong rooting section, 
and maybe root for the home team a little. 
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tery. This lottery is an excellent indi- 
cation of the success that may be had in 
bringing gambling under the control of 
the state. 

It is estimated that the Spanish na- 
tional lottery soaks up approximately 90 
percent of all potential gambling money 
in the nation. If a national lottery in 
the United States could meet with half 
this success, the results would be tre- 
mendously gratifying as some $30 billion 
is gambled here yearly. Besides which, 
the loss of gambling revenues, and this 
has been accomplished in Spain and 
elsewhere, would be a staggering blow 
tod organized crime. 

Spain is not @ rich nation by any 
means—far from it—but the national 
lottery brings in $90 million a year. The 
Government’s income is over $30 million. 
If the United States had a lottery that 
could attract 90 percent of potential 
gambling money—and the Treasury 
could hold on to one-third of these re- 
ceipts—we would have $10 billion in 
revenue. To deny us this money is to 
cat off on the taxpayers a gross injus- 

ice. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in a short editorial in yester- 
day’s Baltimore Sun, mention was made 
of the improving condition of America’s 
college and university professors. This 
is vitally important to America’s future 
and I believe that it should be called to 
the attention of the entire country. It is 
not just the question of sputnik or the 
Soviet Union that makes our educational 
efforts important; rather it is a matter 
of improving our American society and 
the world society that makes these steps 
forward of such great significance. 

I should like, at this point in the Rec- 
orp, to insert the Baltimore Sun edi- 
torial: 





Proressors’ Pay 


The U.S. Office of Education reports that 
in the academic year just passed faculty sal- 
aries rose again—according to preliminary 
figures, by about 7.2 percent over the pre- 
vious year. It is a development which 
should be welcomed even by the parents who 
have to pay the higher college fees the rise 
entails. The real wages of professors had 
been going quite steadily downward from 
the turn of the century until the last decade, 
when it was suddenly realized that a profes- 
sor deserved as much financial reward as a 
railroad conductor. Since Sputnik I there 
has been a push to get faculty salaries onto 
a level with those in other professions. 
Within limits it seems to be succeeding. 

The average salary for full-time faculty in 
4-year colleges now is around $7,300. Sal- 
aries in public institutions had already gone 
up by 12.2 percent, and in private ones by 


18.8 percent, since the academic year 1957-58.~ 


The National Education Association (whose 
calculations may be on slightly different 
bases from the Government’s) reported that 
in 1955-56 the average collegé teacher got 
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$5,450 a year. Give or take a few dozen col- 
leges and a few hundred dollars, the signs 
are unmistakable. There are more colleges 
than there were 5 years ago, and more stu- 
dents. There are not many more professors, 
especially not many more of age and stand- 
ing. So the salaries are becoming competi- 
tive, especially at the top. 





Long-Term Financing of Foreign Aid 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, two Bos- 
ton newspapers, the Globe and the Her- 
ald, yesterday printed editorials favoring 
long-term financing of foreign assistance 
programs to underdeveloped nations as 
proposed by President Kennedy. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
these editorials in the Appendix for my 
colleagues to peruse: 

[From the Boston Globe, July 12,-1961] 
ForEIGN Arp: THE BATTLE JOINED 


Prospects for enactment by Congress of 
what House Speaker Sam Raysurn describes 
as “a good foreign aid bill” have been in- 
creased by two developments. One was the 
latest demonstration of militaristic trucu- 
lence staged by Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
This has provided opportune, though unin- 
tended stimulus to congressional interest in 
the economic and military countermeasures 
represented by the pending bill. The other 
new element in the picture is the massive 
drive by the administration to win support 
for the measures. 

Moving to the offensive for what he has 
described as probably the most important 
single piece of legislation before the Con- 
gress, President Kennedy declares the pro- 
posed measure “vital in the fight for our own 
security and in the fight for peace.” Sup- 
plementing arguments presented by the 
Treasury, Defense, and State Departments, 
he has launched a new bipartisan Citizens 
Committee for Foreign Development, com- 
prised of figures prominent in the Nation's 
labor, industrial, business, educational, and 
professional life. This group will carry the 
issue to the Nation. 

The omnibus measure on foreign aid is now 
in the foreign relations committees of the 
Senate and House. In neither has it been 
possible as yet to agree On some aspects of 
the bill. This stalemate will probably yield 
to administration pressure. Nevertheless, it 
indicates that the impending battle in Con- 
gress may be close. 

One week ago Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, reported his group almost evenly 
divided. Today, like Speaker Rayspurn, he 
is optimistic. To some degree, it should be 
remembered, this situation repeats the his- 
tory of practically every foreign aid bill pre- 
sented to Congress since the late 1950's. 
Measures designed to meet necessity rather 
than desire are seldom popular. 

The aid bill seeks to provide military and 
economic grants and long-term development 
loans amounting to slightly more than $5 
billion during the current fiscal year. It 
includes a 5-year program for development 
loans aggregating more than $26 billion. 
Under this latter plan, the President would 
‘be authorized to borrow from the Treasury 
up to $7.3 billion over the next half decade. 
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Opposition to various features of the meas- 
ure ranges from persisting hostility of a few 
in Congress to the basic idea of foreign aid 
itself, through fears of others lest foreign 
competition impair domestic industries, to 
arguments that the program threatens the 
international position of the dollar. 

Two storm centers arise from other direc- 
tions. Proposals for a 5-year grant of au- 
thority to the President to borrow from the 
Treasury for foreign development projects 
seem, to some, a bypassing of House control 
over appropriations. Cumulative testimony 
of wholesale waste in the operation of cur- 
rent aid projects has simultaneously elicited 
widespread doubt and criticism. 

The answer to the first of these com- 
plaints is that no new departure in fiscal 
practice is involved. Such borrowings from 
the Treasury have been a fact of life in 
Washington’ ever since they were inaugu- 
rated, under a Republican administration, 
decades ago. President Kennedy has him- 
self moved to meet the issue of waste. His 
administration's measure provides for dras- 
tic reorganization of foreign aid in adminis- 
tration, streamlining of responsibilities, and 
a complete overhaul of personnel. 

Odds favor Mis program in its essentials. 
The principle involved is absolutely basic 
to this Nation’s policy. Success in its ap- 
plication, however, will continue to depend 
largely upon the effectiveness of promised 
reforms. 


{From the Boston Herald, July 12, 1961] 
Back Door WITH A Lock 


Seventy-two Republican Congressmen and 
eleven Democrats have made public their op- 
position to back-door spending proposals in 
the administration’s foreign aid bill. Their 
stand could kill the bill. 

We hope it does not, because it is based on 
a faulty premise. 

There has been growing opposition in Con- 
gress lately to the practice of authorizing 
executive agency to borrow funds from the 
Treasury without going through the normal 
appropriation process. This kind of back- 
door operation, when it really bypasses the 
congressional watchdogs, is indeed bad. But 
the foreign aid proposal hardly falls in this 
category. 

The President does propose to use the bor- 
rowing device for the important development 
loan section of his aid program. He is asking 
Congress to authorize Treasury loans of $900 
million in fiscal 1962 and of $1.6 billion in 
each of the next 4 years, making a 5-year 
total of $7.3 billion in public debt transac- 
tions for the Development Loan Fund. In ad- 
dition he asks authority to reuse an esti- 
mated $1.5 billion to be repaid on earlier de- 
velopment loans. 

But the purpose of this back-door approach 
is not to get around Congress. It is to per- 
mit long-term planning on development 
loans, which both President Kennedy and his 
predecessor, President Eisenhower, consider 
essential for effective operation of such a 
program. 

Far from trying to put something over 
on Congress, the administration is leaning 
over backward to protect Congress rights. 

In the first place, although the program is 
a 5-year one, it is to be phased on an annual 
basis and Congress is to receive quarterly 
reports on lending operations. Moreover, 
the proposed legislation would subject the 
lending operations to the provisions of the 
Government Corporations Control Act, 
which means that the President would have 
to send Congress an annual budget for the 
operation, and this annual spending plan 
would have to be approved by the Appro- 
priations Committees *and by Congress be- 
fore it could be carried out. 

Back-door spending can be dangerous. 
But the loan plan in the foreign aid bill is 
not. Indeed, the President argues with con- 
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siderable plausibility that loans made: un- 
der the long-range development aid program 
will be more secure because the loan agency 
will have more time to study the reliability 
of the borrowers. 

The “back door” on foreign aid has plenty 
of locks. If the aid program is opposed, it 
should be on its merits, not a phony pre- 
text that Congress is being bypassed. 

We believe, with the President, that for- 
eign aid is a great and necessary contribu- 
tion to world stability. We hope that Con- 
gress, including the stubborn 83, will de- 
cide to join in making this historic dem- 
onstration that economic growth and 
political democracy can go hand in hand. 





Defeatism Seen in Pleas To Admit Red 
China to United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Thursday, July 13, 
1961, pointing out that the admission of 
the Peiping regime to the United Na- 
tions would be a defeatist action for the 
United States and the free world: 
DEFEATISM SEEN IN PLEAS TO ADMIT PEIPING 

Tro UN. 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—There was a time 
in American history when ideals meant 
something—when moral force was regarded 
as g potent tnfluence in shaping world 
affairs. 

But today there is a tendency—as, for ex- 
ample, in handling the problem of Red 
China—to revert to the dark ages of di- 
plomacy. 

In recent weeks, many prominent Amer- 
icans inside and outside of government here 
have been claiming that the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations is in- 
evitable. This is always coupled with the 
alibi that, of course, the admission of Red 
China, is not favored by the United States 
but that the course of events is sure to 
bring it about, anyhow. 

This is a strange concession and a 
sympton of defeatism. It is gaining ground 
among persons who call themselves liberal 
but who do not champion the great moral 
causes which true liberals of the past have 
espoused. President Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, a Democrat and a true liberal, 
never gave ground when a question of moral 
principle was involved in international re- 
lations. 

AGGRESSION IGNORED 

Today, however, those who are arguing in 
favor of admission of Red China into the 
United Nations console themselves with the 
statement that Red China “is a fact” and 
that the Peiping regime already holds the 
mainland. No attention is paid te the 
transgressions of Red China, especially its 
attack on the troops of the United Nations 
in Korea in 1950. The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly itself adopted a resolution at 
the time formally denouncing Red China as 
an aggressor. Today there are many promi- 
nent persons in this country and abroad who 
nevertheless brush aside the fact that to 
admit Red China would be a reward for the 
aggressor. 


a 
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The odd part of it is that there is more 
pressure inside the Western countries and 
among the so-called neutrals for admission 
of Red China than there is enthusiasm in 
Peiping itself to join the U.N. 

_ Perhaps the best way to size up what the 
admission of Red China means to the world 
is to talk to British officials privately. When 
they are asked what advantage there has 
been to Great Britain in giving diplomatic 
recognition to Red China, the answer is that 
nothing tangible has been accomplished and 
that, in fact, complications have resulted 
from the step. 

NO CHOICE FOR BRITAIN 


Great Britain, of course, had no choice. 
Because of its possession of Hong Kong as a 
crown colony, life could have been made mis- 
erable for the British and their trade inter- 
ests by the Communists if the London gov- 
ernment had not recognized. the Peiping 
government. But the results have not been 
satisfactory and indicate clearly what the 
United States might expect if it surrendered 
to the demand for the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

In a letter from a well-informed man in 
Great Britain, who was asked the question 
of what the United States would gain by 
recognizing Communist China, the answer 
given was as follows: 

“Very little—if you take as a point the 
experience of Britain which was the first 
Western country to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Communist regime in 
January. 1950—several months before. the 
Korean war broke out. 

“In the past 11 years the British have 
learned that the recognition of the Peiping 
regime insures no special favors, no economic 
benefits or political advantages. Nonrecog- 
nition, on the other hand, turns out to have 
certain advantages. Those European coun- 
tries which have withheld recognition from 
the Chinese Communists have gotten treat- 
ment as good as, if not better than, that ac- 
corded to Great Britain. 

BRITISH PROPERTY SEIZED 


“British business property valued at nearly 
$1 billion has suffered substantially the same 
fate as American business property, notwith- 


standing that Britain recognizes Red China - 


and the United States doesn’t. Virtually all 
of it has been ‘seized without compensation.’ 

British businessmen, with few exceptions, 
have been driven out of China and, as one 
‘man put it, “the only difference is between 
‘sudden death and strangulation.’ ” 

British diplomats in Peiping are strictly 
limited in their movements and contacts. 
Occasionally they are permitted to travel 
outside Peiping:on special permits or with 
specially organized diplomatic tours. In 
the capital they are allowed to move about 
without being shadowed by secret police, as 
is cus in Moscow, but any contact 
with the Chinese people is virtually banned. 


USE POLITICAL STRINGS 


The Chinese Communists, of course, tie 
political strings to recognition. They use 
it as a weapon. For nearly 4 years the Peip- 
ing regime snubbed the British offer to ex- 
change diplomats, and, while the British 
Chargé d’Affaires was permitted to stay in 
Peiping with his staff, these officials were 
not really accorded full diplomatic status or 
immunity for several years. 

It seems certain that, if the United States 


ever decided to extend diplomatic recognition - 


to the Peiping regime, the Chinese Com- 
munists would demand a price for accepting 
it. They somehow believe that recognition 
of Peiping is more important to the United 
States than it is to the Red Chinese. 

It would not be surprising if eventually the 
Red Chinese demanded that all American 
and Western forces be withdrawn from the 
Far East as the price of Red Chima’s ac- 
ceptance of Embassies from the Western 
countries. 
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Yet there are people in this country and 
abroad who still favor the admisson of 
Red China to the U.N. 





NDEA Has Helped West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has 
favorably reported H.R. 7904, which 
amends and extends the National De- 
fense Education Act. It is pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee together with 
H.R. 7300, the School Assistance Act of 
1961, and H.R. 7215, the College Aca- 
demic Facilities and Scholarship Act. 

The presence of these bills in the wings 
has put the whole problem of Federal 
aid to education in the forefront, and 
Members of Congress are receiving a 
great deal of mail on the subject. All 
the tired arguments are being ad- 
vanced that Federal assistance is not 
needed; that the Federal dollar will 
bring Federal control; and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

Members are aware that I have fre- 
quently alluded to the several billion 
dollars of Federal assistance under the 
impacted areas program that have gone 
to local school districts without Federal 
control. Now the National Defense Edu- 
cational Act gives us another reading on 
whether the Federal Government can 
provide financial support. to education 
at the elementary and secondary school 
level without imposing controls. 

Since that act has been in operation, 
I have not received one complaint from 
a county board of education or a county 
superintendent of schools that there has 
been Federal control in West Virginia. 
On.the contrary, the several programs 
authorized under that act have been 
most helpful to us in West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks a summary of the operatjon of 
the National Defense Education Act in 
West Virginia as published by the 
Charleston Gazette. € 
FeperaL Aip?—WEeE've Gor Ir—AtL STaTe’s 

CouNTIESs BENEFITING FROM DEFENSE 

EDUCATION ACT 

(By John W. Yago) 

While Congress argues the merits of Fed- 
eral aid to education, West Virginia’s 55 
county school systems are improving their 
educational programs with the help of 
thousands of dollars from Washington. 

The State is now entering its third year of 
participation in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which was passed in 1958 as the 
first major form of Federal aid in many 
years. > 
Each county in West Virginia is receiving 
financial aid under at least one of the 
assistance programs established by the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The National Defense Education Act ac- 
tually provides nine different programs 
ranging from loans to college students to 
statistical research. The basic intent of the 
bill was to help students develop their tal- 
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ents and schools to strengthen their in- 
structional programs in. certain critical areas. 

Primary emphasis has been placed on sci- 
ence, mathematics and languages. 

It is in these fields, plus guidance, coun- 
seling and testing, that West Virginia has 
received the most aid. 

The college student loan program now has 
the participation of 18 West Virginia col- 
leges—State, private and church affiliated. 
Under this program, the Government deals 
directly with the colleges and provides loan 
funds on a matching basis. 

The bulk of the Federal money coming 
to West Virginia arrives under title III of 
the act which provides-for improvement in 
science, language and mathematics programs. 

During the fiscal year that began July 1, 
West Virginia schools will receive a total of 
$785,745 under title ITI. This represents a 
decline of about $131,000 from the previous 
year because of a drop in public school en- 
rollment in the State. 

From the State level, these funds are dis- 
tributed to the counties on the basis of their 
school populations. Kanawha County will 
receive $104,447. Distributions will range 
down to $2,179 for Wirt County, the State’s 
smallest. 

Title III money can be used on both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels but is limited 
to expenditure on euipment and minor re- 
modeling of facilities to house the equip- 
ment. No teachers can be hired with title 
III money. 

With the Federal and matching local 
funds, school systems have installed lan- 
guage laboratories and added to their sci- 
entific equipment as they work to improve 
instruction in these fields. 

The other major source of Federal aid for 
State schools is title V, set up to encourage 
improvement in guidance, testing and 
counseling. 

Title V last year provided $147,000 to the 
41 State counties in this phase of the NDEA 
program. 

Local school systems are required to match 
both title III and title V on a 50-50 basis. 
However, most counties find this ratio in- 
adequate to carry on an effective program in 
guidance, testing, and counseling. 

As a result, these services are now financed 
with about four-fifths local money. 

Again, Kanawha County received the 
largest share of the Federal funds, $22,720. 
Pleasants County received the smallest, $693. 

The importance educators place on this 
program is shown in the fact that Kanawha 
County alone spent $146,000—about six 
times its Federal allocation—on guidance, 
testing, and counseling. 

Eleven State counties do not take part 
in this phase of the NDEA program, partially 
because of the small amount of Federal 
money available and the~ shortage of 
trained personnel. 

But, as a result of NDEA aid, a recent sur- 
vey showed a marked increase in guid- 
ance, testing and counseling services offered 
in State secondary schools. The survey also 
revealed an increase in the qualifications of 
personnel involved in this work. 

A handful of counties also participate 
in the title VIII program which provides for 
adult vocational education classes. Under 
this program, subcollege courses are given 
to young people to train them in techni- 
cal skills considered essential to the na- 
tional defense effort. 

This program is designed to help supply 
technicians and supporting staffs for engi- 
neers and scientists. 

At the State level, work is underway to 
improve statistical services under title X of 
the NDEA. This program is aimed at im- 
proving the accuracy, speed, and scope of 
statistical services to provide better data on 
the condition and progress of education. 

Regardless of the outcome of congressional 
debate on Federal aid to education, West 
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Virginia and the other 49 States already 
are receiving Federal money. 

Yet to be resolved, however, is to what 
extent, if at all, this financial assistance is to 
be increased. 





Our Air Defenses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent Soviet air show in 
Moscow has revealed in shocking reality 
the fact that Russian development of 
manned aircraft never was curtailed, as 
Nikita Khrushchev earlier had indicated. 
Instead, it was carried on at such a high 
rate of technological refinement that 
today it poses a serious threat to this 
Nation and the rest of the free world. 
I think it now is obvious to everyone 
that Khrushchev’s former statements to 
the effect that such aircraft were obso- 
lete was nothing more than a smoke- 
screen behind which the Communists 
continued their development and pro- 
duction program. 

The planes displayed in Moscow the 
other day—after a lapse of 5 years— 
were ample proof that this program has 
been pushed vigorously throughout that 
entire period. None of the aircraft was 
a prototype. Instead, each represented 
the latest known capabilities and was a 
production model. The propaganda 
victory gained through the show, both 
within the Communist world and in free 
nations, was enormous. With the pos- 
sible exception of a few officials in our 
own and allied governments, no one 
knew of the advances made by the So- 
viet military in this field. As a result, 
Mr. Speaker, there now is a rising feel- 
ing of alarm and concern that our own 
air defenses and striking capability may 
be inadequate to meet the threat posed. 

In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that surface-to-air guided 
missiles are. but last-ditch weapons and 
have serious limitations. They have 
few, if any, capabilities prior to the 
actual outbreak of hostilities, and then 
are useful only if the entire defense 
perimeter is completely covered with a 
high rate of fire. On the. other hand, 
the manned interceptor is capable of 





‘performing a most vital function. Fol- 


lowing the outbreak of hostilities, it can 
range far out from our borders and at- 
tack incoming bombers with missiles, 
rockets, and gunfire long before the 
enemy could reach the target area. 
The human element, so often asso- 
ciated with error in the minds of the 
public, nevertheless provides the most 
vital difference in capabilities between 
manned aircraft and missiles. A trained 
and skilled pilot at the controls of an in- 
terceptor can anticipate and offset the 
evasive maneuvers and tactics of a 
bomber pilot. He can perform these 
functions effectively, even in the event 
of sub-system failure. On the contrary, 


increased from mach 2 
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any malfunction in a guided missile 
renders it totally ineffective. 

The manned interceptor also can be 
shifted rapidly from one base of opera- 
tions to another. This feature allows 
the air defense commander to shift 
and concentrate his forces to meet and 
defeat a shifting threat. The air de- 
fense missile, by comparison, is more 
or less immobile and fixed to its base. 
In the event of the destruction of a de- 
fended target by. hostile bombers, the 
unused or unfired missiles and missile 
systems remaining after the attack are 
not available for the defense of other 
targets. 

The Soviet display of three new types 
of strategic bombers, of which at least 
two are supersonic and of which sev- 
eral were flown with air-to-surface mis- 
siles suspended beneath their wings, in- 
deed makes the time for the re-exami- 
nation of our defenses timely. Our air 
defense forces, and those of the free 
world, must be equipped with the fast- 
est, longest ranged,ghighest flying, and 
most sophisticated interceptors that can 
be produced in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is 
but one type of all-weather interceptor 
which can be produced to meet the new 
threat. This is the -improved model 
version of the F—106, whose speed can be 
to mach 2.4, 
whose radius of action can be extended 
to 800 nautical miles and which can be 
equipped with the latest fire control sys- 
tem and air-to-air guided missiles avail- 
able—the AN/ASG-18 and GAR-9, re- 
spectively. Because production of the 
latest model of the F-106 has just been 
completed, we can have at the earliest 
possible date this necessary and vital 
potential. 

There is little time to ponder, there is 
little time to study, there is little time 
to reconsider—we must act. If we do 
not, the tools will be scrapped, the 
trained and skilled work force will dis- 
perse, the suppliers in almost every 
State of this Nation will seek other lines 
of endeavor and this invaluable national 
asset will be lost—perhaps forever. The 
alternative—the development of a new 
all-weather interceptor—would consume 
at least 5 years, time we may not have. 

Last year, fiscal 1961, Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress appropriated $100 million 
for the procurement of F-106’s, but 
these funds were not used. I feel that 
the Congress will approve any necessary 
increase in funds and/or authorization 
to implement and augment this vital 
program. We must have the latest and 
best manned interceptors and we must 
have them in sufficient quantities to 
met the threat. We must replace at- 
trition losses in the shortest possible 
time. 

In referring to this Soviet threat, Mr. 
Speaker, let us not focus our total atten- 
tion on the U.S.S.R. Only 90 miles off 
our southern coast lies a new and men- 
acing threat—Cuba—which now is be- 
ing equipped with modern combat air- 
craft by her Communist allies. 

Last week the Soviet delivered to In- 
donesia two Bison bombers, declaring 
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that this delivery was but the forerun- 
ner of a horde of bombers. The Cubans 
have 300 pilots undergoing training in 
Czechoslovakia. How will we respond to 
this new threat if each of these pilots 
flies home in a Bison bomber? Our en- 
tire southern border lies naked and de- 
void of effective air defense forces. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrec- 
orp two items, one a column by David 
Lawrence appearing in the July 11 edi- 
tion of the Washington (D.C.). Evening 
Star entitled “Soviet Warplanes Enter- 
ing Cuba,” and the other an editorial 
in the July 12 edition of the New York 
Times entitled ‘““The Needs of Defense.” 

I would like to quote one sentence 
from the former: 

The Russian Government naturally would 
disclaim all knowledge and responsibility, 
and yet considerable injury might well be 
inflicted for which no recompense could be 
obtained. 


I would also like to quote from several 
sentences of the second: 

No propaganda is stronger than the action 
of government; it cannot be considered apart 
from these actions, * * * Actions now will 
be considerably more impressive than 
words—and more studies. The needs are 
clear; more funds for * * * new types of 
piloted aircraft. * * * What is needed now is 
decision and action. 


The complete articles follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
11, 1961] 
Sovier WARPLANES ENTERING CUBA—ACTION 
HELD DEFINITE ATTEMPT BY REDs To Ser 
Up Mrurrary Base IN HEMISPHERE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Authoritative information has been re- 
ceived here that Russian MIG’s have been 
supplied to the Castro government in Cuba. 
The warplanes did not arrive in time to be 
of help to the Cuban dictator before the ill- 
fated invasion in the spring, but the pres- 
ence today of Soviet war supplies is con- 
firmed. 

This step is one that has not been given 
any publicity. The reasons are not known. 
Those who do comment on it privately say 
the Cuban Government requested the muni- 
tions and theoretically is free to buy them 
from any country in the world. 

But while, strictly speaking, any govern- 
ment may obtain aid from an ally. the 
United States does not reéognize the right of 
any European power to gain a foothold ii 
any country in.this hemisphere. Originally 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, this prin- 
ciple has been adopted as part of the inter- 
national law of this hemisphere by the oth- 
er countries in Latin. America. 

What the United States now observes, 
therefore, is a definite attempt on the part 
of the Soviet Government to set up a mili- 
tary base in this hemisphere. The fact that 
this is being done in collaboration with an 
existing government does not alter the prin- 
ciple involved. Cuba is 90 miles away from 
the United States and a relatively short dis- 
tance from other countries in Central and 
South America which have free govern- 
ments. . 

For some strange reason, some of the Lat- 
in American governments have been hesi- 
tant to come out forthrightly against the 
Soviet infiltration of this hemisphere. Yet 
if any one of them got into trouble, it would 
be pleading with the United States for help. 
Unfortunately, the administration here has 
not crystallized its own Latin American pol- 
icy except to announce just before the 
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Cuban invasion that the United States 
would not intervene militarily. This was, 
unhappily, construed widely to mean that 
under no circumstances would the Wash- 
ingten Government come to the assistance 
of a Latin American government if it 
should be subverted or, indeed, seized by a 
foreign power and a puppet government es- 
tablished to carry on its diplomatic rela- 
tions as well as other functions. 

The Soviet scheme is to set up puppet gov- 
eraments everywhere. Moscow has done so 
im the Balkans. It is preparing to do so in 
other Latin American countries, as it has in 
Cuba. : 

So the concrete question which confronts 
the U.S. Government is whether a puppet 
government, established with the economic 
and military aid of a European power which 
now sends warplanes to such a country, 
should be ignored and no steps taken to 
combat the hostile influence which has been 
generated. Certainly the relations between 
the United States and Cuba have grown 
steadily worse under the inspiration of So- 
viet advisers who play a prominent part in 
the Cuban Government. — 

The basic fact is that Cuba today has a 
puppet government. There have been no 
elections to give the Cuban people a chance 
to express themselves. They have been en- 
slaved through methods introduced by So- 
viet stooges who occupy advisory positions 
in the Government at Havana. Thus, a po- 
lice state, instead of a free government, pre- 
vails in Cuba. 

The Kennedy administration has not yet 
made up its mind what its policy eventually 
will be in Cuba. But it is difficult to see how 
there could be a completely hands-off atti- 
tude while the Soviets quietly ship in more 
and more munitions of war to aid the Castro 
government. The Russian Mig’s could at 
any moment pursue guerrilla tactics and 
damage American cities. The Russian Gov- 
ernment naturally would disclaim all knowl- 
edge and all responsibility, and yet consid- 
erable injury might well be inflicted for 
which no recompense could be obtained. 

The Cuban problem has been drifting 
along without any concrete action by the 
United States. The shipment of Russian 
Mig’s to Cuba, however, accentuates the 
danger, and it is surprising that even in Con- 
gress so little attention is being paid to what 
is happening 90 miles away from the terri- 
tory of the United States. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1961] 
THE NEEDs oF DEFENSE 


There is a curious air of unreality about 

the President’s order to the Defense Depart- 
_ ment for major review of our mili- 
tary strength and readiness. 

The order was pegged to the Berlin crisis 
and to Premier KEhrushchev’s announce- 
ment of plans for a sharp increase in Soviet 
military readiness. As such, it is part of the 
war of nerves and conflict of propaganda 
that will become more and more strident 
between now and the fall. 

But the decision to undertake what Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara called still an- 
other examination of our defense posture 
lacks conviction. No propaganda is strong- 
er than the action of government; it can- 
not be considered apart from those actions. 
There has been ample opportunity in the 
6 months the Kennedy administration has 
been in office to review our military posture. 
Indeed, Mr. McNamara’s regime in the Penta- 
gon has studied some 140-odd projects, 


which deal with all phases of military se- 


curity. The 1962 defense budget has been 
studied, reviewed, revised and increased. 
The stre and weaknesses of the serv- 
ices should be well known by this time to 
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- the new Civilian officials in the Pentagon 


and to the President himself. 

Actions now will be considerably more im- 
pressive than words—and more studies. The 
needs are clear: more funds for increasing 
reserve readiness; more Army manpower; 
more money for Army modernization and 
Navy ship replacement; continued develop- 
ment of new types of piloted aircraft; some 
strengthening of our forces in Europe; a 
limited callup here. What is needed now 
is decision and action. 





House Resolution 211—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mk, Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude-and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating ahd very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
request that the following responses of 
our citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, «» 

Charleston, S.C., June 19, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FiLoop: I bring to 


~ your attention the institute’s special report 


“The Captive Nations.” The full report will 
appear in the summer number of our bul- 
letin. 

Hoping you will find this of interest, I 


Sincerely, 


ANTHONY HARRIGAN, 
Director. 
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July 13 


Tue CapriveE NaTIons 


(Special report for release Thursday, June 
22, 1961, by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute) 


Half of Europe is in captivity. More than 
180 million people are captives of the com- 
munist empire. These are the brave peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, Estonia, 
East Germany, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Armenia, Albania, Lithu- 
ania, Georgia, and White Ruthenia. 
For the , Western World, and _ especially 
for the United States, the tragic existence 
of these captive peoples represents the most 
grave and enduring problem of foreign 
affairs. 

While the American people are properly 
concerned about developments in Laos and 
other parts of the Orient, their greatest 
concern is for the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
This is both nautral and logical for millions 
of Americans have blood ties with the peo- 
ples held subject to the Soviet tyranny. 
At stake in Eastern Europe is one half of 
the civilizattion of the West, including his- 
toric churches that have nourished the 
Western world for many centuries. To lose 
Eastern Europe permanently would be a 
tragedy so immense that it is hard to con- 
ceive of this being permitted to happen. 

The immediate danger, however, is that 
the United States—the arsenal of the free 
world—will lose contact with the peoples of 
the captive nations. Remembrance of brave 
deeds at Poznan and Budapest is fading now 
in some quarters. The satellite governments 
of Eastern Europe have shown skill at en- 
gineering a new image in the non-Communist 
press. They have brainwashed some jour- 
nalists into believing that a carefully calcu- 
lated change in material conditions means 
an end to political oppression. What is hap- 
pening, of course, as Prof. Andrew Gyorgy 
pointed out recently, is that an attempt is 
being made in Eastern Europe to bribe people 
into cooperation, or at least silence. Mean- 
while, the Soviets tighten the screws on the 
spirit of the captive peoples. 

If these brave peoples are not to give way 
to despair, they need assurance from the 
United States that their cause has not been 
forgotten. They need to know that free 
men in America are determined that the idea 
of liberation from Communist slavery is very 
much alive. Only so long as there is hope 
in the hearts of the subject peoples is there 
possibility of an overthrow of tyrants. 

To keep the hope of liberty burning in 
many hearts, to prevent despair and dis- 
couragement, and to help end the domina- 
tion of Communist totalitarianism in an- 
cient countries of the West—these are the 
aims of House Resolution 211, generally 
known as the resolution on captive nations. 
This resolution, introduced by Representa- 
tive Danret J. Fitoop, of Pennsylvania, looks 
to the establishment of a Captive Nations 
Committee. Other Members of Congress 
have cosponsored this resolution or intro- 
duced similar resolutions. 

Continuing congressional scrutiny of the 
captive nations, as envisioned in «hese reso- 
lutions, would serve many purposes. It 
would be a sign to the peoples of Eastern 

that the American people will not 
abandon their cousins across the sea. More- 
over, such a Captive Nations Committee 
would be able to expose the Soviet myth of 
happy peoples behind the Iron Curtain. It 
would be able to report on the Red im- 
that brutalizes proud peoples of 

ancient nations. Another important task 
such a committee would perform would be 
to keep the flow of information about East- 
ern Europe moving swiftly to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and to the American people. After 
all, the people behind the Iron Curtain in 
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Eastern Europe are a free world asset. They 
want to rid themselves of Communist over- 
lords. Were war to take place in Europe, 
the captive nations would rise against Sovi- 
ets who have robbed them of ancient free- 
doms. 

This Institute, dedicated to stressing the 
strategic realities, believes that creation of 
a Captive Nations Committee would be an 
act of national defense on the part of Con- 
gress. It would help hold for the United 
States some 180 million people who are nat- 
ural allies of the American people. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sir: The House Resolution No. 211 
you submitted to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves the serious attention of every 
American. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and to 
gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which com- 
munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODOR DZUMAN. 
WHITERUTHENIAN (BYELORUSSIAN ) 
CONGRESS, COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 

New York, N.Y., May 20, 1961. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in full 
your initiative in introducing the resolution 
in the House of Representatives which calls 
for the establishment of a special permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in Congress. 
This committee will render a tremendous 
service to the United States aswell as to aid 
the cause of freedom of the many non-Rus- 
sian nations who at present are being en- 
slaved and oppressed by the aggressive Soviet 
Russian empire which is threatening to con- 
quer the rest of the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN Kosiak, 
President. 





ParMA, Onto, May 20, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We applaud your 
resolution, House Resolution 211, to appoint 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
I strongly support this resolution. 

Such a committee will have more concrete 
meaning and hope for the millions who are 
subjugated by the only real colonialism 
and imperialism existing in the world today, 
the Russian one. For both them and us, 
this committee is the basis of our living 
revolution toward freedom and peace with 
justice. It is the means for us to preserve 
our freedom; it is the means for them to 
regain it. 

Such a committee would show that we 
Americans are aware that the cause of the 
eventual liberation and independence of the 
captive nations is indispensable to our fu- 
ture as afree nation. 

This will also show that Russia without 
captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union would itself be a third-rate power. 

ALEXANDER KLos, M.D. 
NEw York, N.Y., May 19, 1961. 
Hon, DaNnrIeEt J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; I have learned through 
some of my associates that you have very 
graciously called for a resolution establish- 
ing a special permanent committee on cap- 
tive nations in Congress. 

This is to advise you that I am very much 
concerned with such an act and wish to 
compliment you very much on your good 
judgment for taking the initiative toward 
such a bill. Needless to say, I am quite cer- 
tain that a large percentage of our American 
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public is in accord with you. I sincerely 
hope your move will be strong enough to 
influence a great number of your con- 
stituents. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLiAM MoprRako. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: The House Res- 
olution 211 you submitted to the House on 
March 8, 1961, deserves the serious attention 
of all your colleagues. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that the Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DUBAS. 





SEATTLE, WasH., June 16, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Please exert continu- 
ing effort to get House Resolution 211 en- 
acted during the current session of Congress. 
This bill would establish a special congres- 
sional committee to study means by which 
the United States can assist the hundreds of 
millions of slaves in Communist countries to 

regain their freedom. 
Very truly yours, 
F. A. JORDAN. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 17, 1961. 
The Honorable DanrEt J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my appreciation and my deepest gratitude 
for your very important resolution to create 
a@ special Captive Nations Committee for the 
purpose of studying the fate of the subju- 
gated peoples by the Soviet. Union and by 
the very facts found out to give a better 
insight and thus much better orientation in 
dealings with the Eastern World. 

Latvia was forcibly occupied by the So- 
viet Union and made a Communist slave 
camp. The same happened to Lithuania 
and Estonia. All the freedom and basic hu- 
man rights were destroyed in these three 
Baltic States and terrible tortures, mass de- 
portations, arrests without reason in the 
middle of the night, and genocide were in- 
troduced. I do not wish to see any country 
and any people to be taken into Communist 
captivity for I know too well what it means. 
Therefore I ask you, Dear Mr. Representa- 
tive, to help with all your influence and re- 
spect to bring into being the Captive Na- 
tions Committee, thus helping morally not 
only the three once sovereign nations of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia but all to 
whom freedom and human rights are dear. 

Respectfully yours, 
VILIs MIKELSONS, M.D. 





BYELORUSSIAN 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION,-_ 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 21, 1961. 
Hon. Danie J. Fioop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in 
full your initiative in introducing the res- 
olution in the House of Representatives 
which calls for the establishment of a spe- 
cial permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in Congress. This committee will 
render a tremendous service to the United 
States as well as to aid the cause of freedom 
of the many non-Russian nations who at 
present are being enslaved and oppressed by 
the aggressive Soviet Russian empire which 
is threatening to conquer the rest of the 
free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Capt. Jonn ScCHIMCHIK, 
Commander, 
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Curicaco, ILL., June 22, 1961. 
Hon, Danrz. J. FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I appreciate and commend you 
on your efforts in submitting a Captive Na- 
tions Resolution. Resolution 211 submitted 
by you to the House on March 8, 1961, de- 
serves the serious attention of all Americans 
and also all patriotic people in all the world, 
including the majority anticommunistic 
and noncommunistic people in the slavery 
camps of the communistic dictatorship re- 
gimes. 

Sincerely yours, 
MiILInKo D. ALEKSICH. 








A National Presidential Primary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. - Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from Wiscon- 
sin Senator WILLIAM PROXxMIRE, has in- 
troduced legislation to provide for a di- 
rect national presidential primary. As 
the following editorial from the June 30, 
1961, Capital Times of Madison, Wis., 
suggests, the Senator’s proposal stems 
from and continues the great tradition 
of Progressive politics begun by Bob La 
Follette. His reform would do much to 
take the smoke-filled room out of poli- 





‘tics, and I commend both the proposal 


and the editorial to the attention of 
other Members: 


SENATOR PROXMIRE CONTINUES To PUSH FOR 
NEEDED ELECTION REFORM 


Senator WirLL1amM ProxMIRE undoubtedly 
realizes that he hasn’t much of a chance to 
change our system of electing Presidents, 
but he deserves credit for continuing to 
hammer away for his bill. 

The Senator believes that selection of 
presidential candidates should be taken out 
of the hands of the political bosses who pick 
the candidates in smoke-filled hotel rooms 
at the quadrennial national conventions. 
He wants to have a national direct primary 
in which the voters will have a voice in the 
selection of the candidates who will run on 
the party tickets. 

In making this fight the Senator is carry- 
ing out the best political traditions of Wis- 
consin where the direct primary was one of 
the early reforms of “Old Bob” La Follette’s 
Progressive movement. 

La Follette saw how the caucus and con- 
vention system, with its buying and trading 
of delegates, weakened democracy and rep- 
resentative government. He moved to rem- 
edy the situation as soon as he was in a 
strong enough position to do so. 

The result was the direct primary in which 
the people themselves nominate the candi- 
dates who are to run for partisan public 
office. 

Appearing for his bill before a congres- 
sional committee, Senator Proxmire declared 
that under the present system of nominating 
candidates the rank and -file of the major 
parties have virtually nothing to say about 
who are to be candidates. They are pre- 
sented with the choice of the bosses and are 
allowed to vote for two men out of the 
thousands qualified. 

“In a democratic form of government such 
as ours, it is the electorate,-and by this I 
mean all of the electorate, which should 
have the right to say who should be its 
governing officials,” Proxmme said. 
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Eastern Europe are a free world asset. They 
want to rid themselves of Communist over- 
lords. Were war to take place in Europe, 
the captive nations would rise against Sovi- 
ets who have robbed them of ancient free- 
doms. 

This Institute, dedicated to stressing the 
strategic realities, believes that creation of 
a Captive Nations Committee would be an 
act of national defense on the part of Con- 

It would help hold for the United 
States some 180 million people who are nat- 
ural allies of the American people. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sir: The House Resolution No. 211 
you submitted to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves the serious attention of every 
American. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and to 
gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which com- 
munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODOR DZUMAN. 
WHITERUTHENIAN (BYELORUSSIAN ) 
CONGRESS, COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 

New York, N.Y., May 20, 1961. 
Hon, Danie. J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in full 
your initiative in introducing the resolution 
in the House of Representatives which calls 
for the establishment of a special permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in Congress. 
This committee will render a tremendous 
service to the United States as well as to aid 
the cause of freedom of the many non-Rus- 
sian nations who at present are being en- 
slaved and oppressed by the aggressive Soviet 
Russian empire which is threatening to con- 
quer the rest of the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN KOsIAK, 
President. 
ParMA, Onto, May 20, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We applaud your 
resolution, House Resolution 211, to appoint 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
I strongly support this resolution. 

Such a committee will have more concrete 
meaning and hope for the millions who are 
subjugated by the only real colonialism 
and imperialism existing in the world today, 
the Russian one. For both them and us, 
this committee is the basis of our living 
revolution toward freedom and peace with 
justice. It is the means for us to preserve 
our freedom; it is the means for them to 
regain it. 

Such a committee would show that we 
Americans are aware that the cause of the 
eventual liberation and independence of the 
captive nations is indispensable to our fu- 
ture as a‘free nation. 

This will also show that Russia without 
captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union would itself be a third-rate power. 

ALEXANDER KLos, M.D. 
New York, N.Y., May 19, 1961. 
Hon. Danreu J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: I have learned through 
some of my associates that you have very 
graciously called for a resolution establish- 
ing a special permanent committee on cap- 
tive nations in Congress. 

This is to advise you that I am very much 
concerned with such an act and wish to 
compliment you very much on your good 
judgment for taking the initiative toward 
such a bill. Needless to say, I am quite cer- 
tain that a large percentage of our American 
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public is in accord with you. I sincerely 
hope your move will be strong enough to 
influence a great number of your con- 
stituents. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MopRako. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN FLOoD: The House Res- 
olution 211 you submitted to the House on 
March 8, 1961, deserves the serious attention 
of all your colleagues. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that the Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN DUBAS. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., June 16, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Please exert continu- 
ing effort to get House Resolution 211 en- 
acted during the current session of Congress. 
This bill would establish a special congres- 
sional committee to study means by which 
the United States can assist the hundreds of 
millions of slaves in Communist countries to 
regain their freedom. 


Very truly yours, 
F. A. JORDAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 17, 1961. 
The Honorable Danie. J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my appreciation and my deepest gratitude 
for your very important resolution to create 
a@ special Captive Nations Committee for the 
purpose of studying the fate of the subju- 
gated peoples by the Soviet. Union and by 
the very facts found out to give a better 
insight and thus much better orientation in 
dealings with the Eastern World. 

Latvia was forcibly occupied by the So- 
viet Union and made a Communist slave 
camp. The same happened to Lithuania 
and Estonia. All the freedom and basic hu- 
man rights were destroyed in these three 
Baltic States and terrible tortures, mass de- 
portations, arrests without reason in the 
middle of the night, and genocide were in- 
troduced. I do not wish to see any country 
and any people to be taken into Communist 
captivity for I know too well what it means. 
Therefore I ask you, Dear Mr. Representa- 
tive, to help with all your influence and re- 
spect to bring into being the Captive Na- 
tions Committee, thus helping morally not 
only the three once sovereign nations of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia but all to 
whom freedom and human rights are dear. 

Respectfully yours, 
ViLIs MIKELSONS, M.D. 


BYELORUSSIAN 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION,-_-—.— 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in 
full your initiative in introducing the res- 
olution in the House of Representatives 
which calls for the establishment of a spe- 
cial permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in Congress. This committee will 
render a tremendous service to the United 
States as well as to aid the cause of freedom 
of the many non-Russian nations who at 
present are being enslaved and oppressed by 
the aggressive Soviet Russian empire which 
is threatening to conquer the rest of the 
free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Capt. JonN ScCHIMCHIK, 
Commander. 
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Curcaco, ILL., June 22, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. Fioop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I appreciate and commend you 
on your efforts in submitting a Captive Na- 
tions Resolution. Resolution 211 submitted 
by you to the House on March 8, 1961, de- 
serves the serious attention of all Americans 
and also all patriotic people in all the world, 
including the majority anticommunistic 
and noncommunistic people in the slavery 
camps of the communistic dictatorship re- 
gimes. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
MitiInko D. ALEKSICH. 


A National Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER..:- Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from Wiscon- 
sin Sehator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, has in- 
troduced legislation to provide for a di- 
rect. national presidential primary. As 
the following editorial from the June 30, 
1961, Capital Times of Madison, Wis., 
suggests, the Senator’s proposal stems 
from and continues the great tradition 
of Progressive politics begun by Bob La 
Follette. His reform would do much to 
take the smoke-filled room out of poli- 
tics, and I commend both the proposal 
and the editorial to the attention of 
other Members: 
SENATOR PROXMIRE CONTINUES To PUSH FOR 

NEEDED ELECTION REFORM 


Senator WiLL1am ProxmMirRE undoubtedly 
realizes that he hasn’t much of a chance to 
change our system of electing Presidents, 
but he deserves credit for continuing to 
hammer away for his bill. 

The Senator believes that selection of 
presidential candidates should be taken out 
of the hands of the political bosses who pick 
the candidates in smoke-filled hotel rooms 
at the quadrennial national conventions. 
He wants to have a national direct primary 
in which the voters will have a voice in the 
selection of the candidates who will run on 
the party tickets. 

In making this fight the Senator is carry- 
ing out the best political traditions of Wis- 
consin where the direct primary was one of 
the early reforms of “Old Bob” La Follette’s 
Progressive movement. 

La Follette saw how the caucus and con- 
vention system, with its buying and trading 
of delegates, weakened democracy and rep- 
resentative government. He moved to rem- 
edy the situation as soon as he was in a 
strong enough position to do so. 

The result was the direct primary in which 
the people themselves nominate the candi- 
dates who are to run for partisan public 
office. 

Appearing for his bill before a congres- 
sional committee, Senator Proxmire declared 
that under the present system of nominating 
candidates the rank and file of the major 
parties have virtually nothing to say about 
who are to be candidates. They are pre- 
sented with the choice of the bosses and are 
allowed to vote for two men out of the 
thousands qualified. 

“In a democratic form of government such 
as ours, it is the electorate,-and by this I 
mean all of the electorate, which should 
have the right to say who should be its 
governing officials,” Proxmme said. 
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He is right, of course. The longer Con- 
gress ignores the truth of what he says the 
more it contributes to the weakening of 
representative government. 





The New Russia-China Clash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though both Russian ‘and Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have made valiant at- 
tempts in the last few days to discount 
their reported ideological rift, it is evi- 
dent that where there is smoke there is 
also fire. é 

While American newspapers have car- 
ried extensive accounts of this latest dis- 
agreement between the two major lead- 
ers of the Communist world, it is -also 
helpful for our understanding of these 
important developments to view as many 
sources as possible. For this reason I 
commend the report appearing in the 
London Times of July 2 to my col- 
leagues’ attention. 

KurRvsHCHEV Accuses Mao: “INCITING TO 

Woritp War” 

(By Isaac Deutscher, author of Stalin, a Po- 
litical Biography, and a leading authority 
on Soviet affairs) 

A new and momentous quarrel has broken 
out between Russia and China, and Nikita 
Khrushchev has been directing a hurricane 
fire of accusations against Mao Tse-tung. 

He charges the leader of Chinese commu- 
nism with disloyalty, subversive agitation, 
and incitement to world war. He also 
threatens Mao that he will at last bring into 
the open their prottacted and hitherto secret 
or semisecret dispute. 

The charges and the threat are contained 
in an indictment of Mao’s policy just sent 
out from Khrushchev’s offices in Moscow to 
the headquarters of several foreign Commu- 
nist Parties. It claims that Mao and his 
comrades have “violated the agreement of 
the 81 Communist Parties,” concluded in 
Moscow only last November. 

AIMED AT PEACE 


That agreement, worked out after intense 
bargaining, was supposed to make ideologi- 
cal peace hetween Moscow and Peking. At 
Khrushchevy’s insistence, it spoke in favor 
of peaceful coexistence and against the ex- 
port of revolution by any Communist gov- 
ernment. But, in accordance with Chinese 
wishes, it also committed the Soviet bloc to 
fight resolutely against the export of coun- 
terrevolution by Western imperialism. 

In return, the Chinese promised not to 
obstruct Khrushchey’s diplomatic efforts and 
to stop charging him with weakness and with 
appeasing the United States; while Khrush- 
chev pledged himself not to sell out any 
Communist interest to the West. 

It was in part under Chinese pressure that 
Khrushchev then adopted his tougher policy, 
renewing demands over Berlin, foreshadow- 
ing @ separate peace treaty between Russia 
and East Germany, and refusing an East- 
West agreement over the nuclear test ban. 

EVERY POINT 

The Moscow Declaration was hailed as an 
epochmaking event; and it was to be bind- 
ing on all Communist Parties. The Chinese, 
it then seemed, had definitely accepted 
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Soviet leadership. They obliged themselves 
to submit any new difference they might 
have with the Russians to a sort of com- 
radely court. 

Moscow now claims that the Chinese have 
violated almost every point of this agree- 
ment. These are the charges: 

1. “The Chinese comrades have conducted 
@ surreptitious agitation against the prin- 
ciples of the Moscow Declaration,” in the first 
instance against “peaceful coexistence”; 

2. They “have not used the machinery for 
conciliation”’; 

3. They have continued to “discredit the 
leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
and have sought to extend their influence 
to other Communist Parties.” They have 
sent emissaries abroad who are building up 
“Chinese factions’ in foreign Communist 
Parties, thereby “grossly violating the 
Leninist principles of party organization”; 
and 

4. They have set up special centers in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa from which they have 
been conducting their “subversive intrigue” 
against Moscow. 

Moscow makes several sensational dis- 
closures about Russo-Chinese disputes, and 
this throws new light on some important yet 
obscure events of postwar history. 

Khrushchev blames Mao for “being ob- 
sessed with Formosa” and bent on “liberat- 
ing Formosa” even at the risk of world war: 

“The Chinese Communist Party did not 
know how to treat problems in the order of 
their real importance; and it placed For- 
mosa at the center of all its preoccupations, 
without bothering about the development 
of the international situation. In this re- 
spect the behavior of the Chinese Com- 
munists has been quite different from that 
of the Communists of the U.S.S.R. after the 
Peace of Brest Litovsk, which deprived the 
U.S.S.R. of part of its territories.” 


DENOUNCED US 


Under the Brest Litovsk Peace, which 
Lenin’s government signed with Germany 
in 1918, Russia lost her former Baltic posses- 
sions for the whole period between the two 
world wars. By invoking this example, Khru- 
shchev tells Mao that he should have sought 
reconciliation with the United States and 
agreed to Formosa’s formal detachment from 
Red China, instead of making the “libera- 
tion of Formosa’ the condition for any 
agreement with the United States. 


“When our interests * * *,” Moscow goes 
on to say, “more than ever demanded from 
us a determined policy of coexistence with 
the countries hostile to socialism, the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist parties 
denounced our every initiative in this direc- 
tion as treason, as appeasing the invaders of 
Formosa, or as a sacrifice of the interests of 
the people of China to those of the U.S.S.R.” 

Moscow’s most startling accusation and 
disclosure is that Mao has ever since 1949 
preached “preventive war” against the West. 
The document refers ironically to a secret 
speech by Mao as early as July 1949 in which 
“he used beautiful but outdated and ir- 
relevant Chinese legends and proverbs to 
advocate preventive war.” This implies that 
the Communists fought the Korean war, the 
following year, on Mao’s rather than on 
Stalin’s initiative. 


BONAPARTIST 


The root of the trouble, the document 
says, lies in the “onesided military charac- 
ter of the Chinese Party.” Because of pe- 
cular conditions the Chinese Party “has 
grown up as an army and not as a civilian 
organization like any other Communist 
Party.” In the Communist idiom, this 
amounts to a charge that Mao exercises a 
kind of Bonapartist military dictatorship. 

The indictment continues: 

“One can understand that in 1949-50 the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party had 
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to make allowance for the state of mind of 
their soldier-comrades still permeated by the 
experience of those terrible years” [years of 
armed struggle against the Japaneses and 
against the» Kuomintang] “and maintained 
such an attitude.” But what is shocking is 
that “12 years later the position of the 
Chinese leaders has remained the same, while 
international developments have changed 
the basic elements of the situation.” 

Moscow thus states that even today Mao 
stands for preventive war. This is the first 
time that Moscow has advanced this accusa- 
tion so explicitly. > 

I cannot say whether this charge is a 
polemical exaggeration or whether it is based 
on facts. Moscow refers to these Chinese 
arguments in favor of preventive war: 

“An armed conflict between capitalism and 
communism is ultimately inevitable”; 

Consequently, “the Soviet Union should 
use its present overwhelming superiority in 
missiles, rockets, and nuclear weapons” and 
dictate its terms to the United States, even 
if this means war. The Chinese want Khru- 
shchev not only to “go to the brink” but, 
if need be, to go beyond it. 

What is probably implied in their argu- 
ment is that if Russia does not use her 
“military superiority” now, or very soon, 
she may lose it to the United States. 

The Russians appear to take a more cau- 
tious and, at the same time, a more self- 
confident view. They counter-argue that: 

“World war between communism and cap- 
italism is not inevitable—it can and should 
be avoided”; 

Soviet superiority in rocketry and space 
flight may not be as decisive a guarantee of 
victory as the Chinese assume; and 

The United States is not in a position to 
catch up with the U.S.S.R. in rocketry and 
space flight; and so the U.S.S.R. has nothing 
to lose but much to gain by playing for time 
instead of heading for war. 

DIZZINESS 

Khrushchev is determined to use Russia’s 
military advantages as bargaining counters 
in negotiation and even to go to the brink 
But he will not go beyond it, unless (as he 
put it on another occasion) “Western im- 
perialism takes upon itself the odium of 
aggression,” unless, for instance, NATO 
armies or air fieets cross the frontier of east- 
ern Germany. 

Moscow goes on to charge Mao and the 
Maoists with arrogance and dizziness with 
success, which overcomes them when they 
contemplate the territory occupied by the 
People’s Republic of China, its enormous re- 
serves of manpower, and its considerable 
influence on the peoples of the Middle East 
and Africa. 

But, Moscow warns, the size of a country 
and the teeming millions do not necessarily 
make for ideological reliability. In their 
arrogance, the Chinese may provoke a 
schism in world communism comparable to 
the age-old schism between Eastern and 
Western Christianity. 

RACIAL TAINT 


The leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party have hatched, without daring to 
formulate it categorically, a sort of, plan for 
the division of world communism into two 
zones, a so-called western zone, for which 
the U.S.S.R. should be responsible, and a so- 
called eastern zone under the People’s Re- 
public of China. z 

Moscow rejects this plan, saying that it 
has a flavor of racialism about it, because, 
if carried to logical conclusion, it would lead 
to a division between the white and the 
colored races. Such a division would not do 
away with the existing differences and dis- 
putes, but would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of communism. , 

The Khrushchevite indictment relates 
how the Chinese have tried to build up their 
zone and to turn the Communist parties of 
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Vietnam, Korea, and Indonesia into their 
domain; but it does not say whether they 
have succeeded. Instead Moscow exults in 
Mao’s failure to get support from the leaders 
of European communism; and it mocks at 
China’s sole ally in Europe—tiny and back- 
ward Albania. 

Enver Hoxha, Albania’s dictator, is 
charged with exterminating the Khru- 
shchevites in his country, sending spies to 
Yugoslavia and “provoking dangerous fron- 
tier clashes between Yugoslavia and Alban- 
ia.” 

INTRIGUE 

Khrushchev reproaches Mao with aiding 
and abetting the Albanian dictator, and 
warns that this policy may provoke in that 
little country an explosion similar to the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956. 

Delighted though Moscow is with Mao’s 
“failure in Europe,” it claims that the Chi- 
nese are working feverishly to make this 
good, to win the allegiance of Western Eu- 
ropean Communists, and to Play them 
against Russia. Mocsow bitterly complains 
that Mao is setting up pro-Chinese factions 
in the Western European Communist par- 
ties and is using for this “subversive activi- 
ty” his diplomatic personnel. This charge 
is supported by the following specific illus- 
trations: 

1. The Chinese Consulate in Berne, 
Switzerland, is a hotbed of intrigue against 
Khrushchevism. Western European adher- 
ents of the Chinese party line are making 
regular pilgrimages to the Berne Consulate, 
where they get their instructions. 

2. The Chinese chargé d'affaires in France 
is conducting factional activities within 
the French Communist Party (as there is 
no Peking representation in Paris, this re- 
fers presumably to unofficial bodies) ; 

3. The Franco-Chinese Friendship Society 
and similar bodies are used by Peking for 
the same purpose; and 

4. The Chinese have used a recent inter- 
national conference of Communist lawyers 
in Sofia as a forum for incitement against 
the US.S.R. 

Addressing itself especially to the French 
Communist Party, Moscow says that the 
Chinese have made common cause with those 
French Communists who had never made 
peace with Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin at the 20th congress; i.e., with the 
French Stalinist diehards. Maurice Thorez, 
the French Communist leader, and his wife, 
Jeannette Vermeersch, are taunted for their 
ambiguous behavior and for turning a blind 
eye on the intrigues of the pro-Chinese ele- 
ments in their party. 

OPEN BREACH 


This formidable list of accusations ends 
with the threat that if the Chinese do not 
mend their ways, Khrushchev will take the 
dispute out of the twilight of semisecrecy 
and bluntly denounce them before interna- 
tional Communist opinion. “We have not 
been afraid of an open breach with the 
Yugoslav revisionists; and we shall not be 
afraid of an open breach with the Chinese 
dogmatists either.” 

Moscow refers here not to the Stalinist 
denunciation of Tito in 1948, but to its 
milder breach with Tito of 1958. In other 
words, Khrushchev threatens to arraign the 
Chinese as “deviationists and ultraleft 
dogmatists,” but not to denounce them as 
traitors. 

Such a move would still entail the with- 
drawal of Soviet economic aid to China 
(which is already greatly reduced); but it 
would probably not lead to a diplomatic rup- 
ture. All the same, the struggle between 
the pro-Russian and the pro-Chinese ele- 
ments would grow far more bitter and would 
spread to every corner of the world. 

This grave dispute is not lacking its comic 
touches. Imagine, for instance, Marshal 
Tito’s amused surprise when some days 
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Yugoslavia, “in reply to repeated Albanian 
provocations,” broke off relations with 
Albania, Moscow would look upon such a 
move with a favorable eye. Who would have 
thought, even a short time ago, that Khru- 
shchev would incite the Yugoslav revisionist 
heretic to give the faithful Albanians such 
a rap over the knuckles. 

Tito, however, has refused to comply with 
Khrushchev’s wish. He has answered that, 
much though he resents Albanian provoca- 
tions, he prefers to maintain restricted diplo- 
matic contact with the Albanian Govern- 
ment, so as to remain in touch with the 
potentially explosive developments in that 
country and, if possible, to influence them. 

The main question arising out of all this 
is how the Russo-Chinese quarrel is going 
to affect Khrushchev’s attitude on Berlin 
when the international tension over that is- 
sue mounts to a climax? 

The need to compete with Mao for leader- 
ship in the Communist camp has been an 
important factor in Khrushchev’s decision to 
take action over Berlin. He has to refute 
Mao’s charges. He has to show himself tough 
and determined. 

He has to demonstrate that he is not “ap- 
peasing Western imperialism.” He has to 
calculate his diplomatic moves with an eye 
on their effect on the intense Russo-Chinese 
contest for the allegiance of so many Com- 
munist parties in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
Latin America. 

This makes it difficult for Khrushchev to 
engage in genuine bargaining with the West, 
and imposes on him that diplomatic rigidity 
which so surprised President Kennedy in 
Vienna. On the other hand, Khrushchev is 
anxious to avoid the risk of war, because by 
courting it, he would not only endanger 
Russia’s interests, but virtually surrender to 
Mao. 

MOSCOW CALL 


Khrushchev is thus facing the prospect of 
a difficult and complicated operation over the 
German peace treaty and Berlin, an opera- 
tion ostensibly directed only against the West 
but actually aimed at China as well. To hold 
his ground against Mao, Khrushchev must 
be able to produce results and to flaunt a 
success, however small, and to follow it up 
by another, imaginary or real. But he has 
also to beware*of pressing too hard and over- 
reaching himself. 

Much will depend on how the Chinese re- 
act to his indictment between now and the 
autumn. In all probability Khrushchev will 
bring up his quarrel with Mao before another 
international conference of Communist lead- 
ers, which will be convened in Moscow either 
for October, when the 22d Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party takes place, or in 
November. 

Khrushchev has already summoned Mao to 
attend in person this international confer- 
ence, and not to send as previously, just 
deputies and subordinates. Will Mao re- 
spond to the summons? 


If he does, there will be a dramatic en- 
counter between him and Khrushchev in 
Moscow this autumn—an encounter which 
will have a close bearing on the Berlin crisis. 





Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Ala., Takes 
Unusual Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 
Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 


ago 
he received word from Khrushchev that if pleased to commend to the attention of 
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our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the Dothan Eagle, 
Dothan, Ala., on July 2. 

My good friend, Ralph Nicholson, is 
president-publisher of the Dothan Eagle. 
He is indeed a substantial citizen, and is 
one of the pioneer newspapermen of our 
country. At present he is chairman of 
the postal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The Dothan Eagle has set a wonderful 
example. If other papers over the coun- 
try would put this policy into practice the 
postal deficit could be greatly reduced: 

EaGLE TAKES UNUSUAL STEP 


The Dothan Eagle paid the local post office 
on July 1, for delivering during June, that 
part of its county circulation qualifying for 
free-in-county second-class postal service. 

This voluntary payment was the first of 
its kind ever made by the Eagle and will 
continue. Thus, the Eagle now pays for all 
services it receives from the post office. 

Ralph Nicholson, Eagle publisher and 
chairman of the postal committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
said he requested the Dothan post office to 
accept the money because he would rather 
pay for this valuable service than to continue 
getting it free. He added that his only re- 
gret was not having done it sooner. Several 
weeks elapsed between the making and the 
granting of the request. Nicholson said that 
so far as hé knows, the Eagle is the first 
newspaper in the United States to take this 
action. 

Free-in-county mail service was established 
for weekly newspapers in 1851 and extended 
to dailies in 1879. The purpose was to en- 
courage the widest possible dissemination of 
public information. 





Let Us Proclaim the Corn Tassel Our 
National Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Miss 
Margo Cairns eloquently setting forth the 
reasons why the corn tassel is the most 
logical, sensible, and desirable national 
floral emblem the United States should 
adopt in accordance with my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 45. Miss Cairns has 
worded tirelessly for several years, and 
without compensation, except deep dedi- 
cation to her country, to tell the story 
of corn’s gift to America and America’s 
debt to corn. No country could have so 
appropriate and so fully satisfying a 
floral emblem. 

The article follows: 

PROCLAIM THE CORN TASSEL OUR 
NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 
(By Margo Cairns) 

Fifty years or more ago began the effort 
in Congress to select a flower which would be 
appropriate as a national floral embiem. 
Always dainty flowers, often regional ones, 
sometimes hothouse varieties were suggested, 
flowers that could not represent a vast land 
and a strong, virile people. 

In January 1955 a resolution for the rose 
was introduced in Congress. Soon ‘the rose 
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was challenged by the corn tassel. The one 
flower that is representative of our American 
heritage and a symbol of the strength, dig- 
nity, prosperity, and historic freedom of the 
United States is the corn tassel. The plant, 
corn, is wholly American, 

From across the Nation came letters of 
approval indicating that the corn tassel, 
homespun and genuine, had touched Amer- 
ica’s heart. Answering those letters became 
the genesis of a nationwide crusade. 

During the month of October 1959, a cam- 
paign for a national flower was begun by 
commercial floral interests, and again dainty 
flowers, regional favorites, and hothouse va- 
rieties were held before the public eye on 
television, radio, and through extensive and 
expensive advertising media. 

Corn tassels are rarely to be found in 
florist shops. They regally top the plant 
that springs from the bosom of Mother* 
Earth, is nourished by her, and in turn richly 
and partially supplies the needs of all 
Americans. 

Thomas Jefferson lived close to the set- 
tlement of the eastern coast. He was one 
of the founders of this Nation. He well 
knew the great debt the colonists owed corn. 
In recognition of that debt, he approved the 
erection of six superb columns in the new 
Capitol carved in the likeness of bundles of 
cornstalks. On the capitals of the columns 
were carved ears of Indian corn, with the 
husks partially separated to show its kernels. 
These columns were placed in the first unit 
of the Capitol soon after it was finished in 
1809, monuments to the role corn played in 
colonial times. 

Now, a century and a half later, the Na- 
tion’s debt to corn is infinitely greater than 
in the days of our third President. Let us 
add another honor to our native American 
plant by requesting Congress to proclaim the 
corn tassel, flower of the plant, corn, our 
national floral emblem. 





Radio Station WEJL Winner of National 
Radio Free Europe Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of northeastern Pennsylvania 
were very proud to learn this week that 
radio station WEJL, which operates from 
studios in the city of Scranton, has been 
named, along with a Boston, Mass., radio 
station, as winner of the National Radio 
Free Europe Awards. 

This is particularly significant because 
WEJL won this coveted honor in 1959 
and thus becomes the only station in the 
United States to have been so honored 
twice. ; 

It is no coincidence that this honor 
should come to a broadcasting station in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. It is the 
opinion of many that no section of our 
Nation has a population more interested 
in forwarding freedom and more dedi- 
cated to the frustration of Communist 
plans for the world. 

Our people have made a proud record 
for themselves in their wholehearted 
cooperation with numerous drives and 
movements designed to encourage the 

~freedom of the captive nations. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania is popu- 
lated by large numbers of people whose 
ancestors came to America to avoid 
tyranny similar to that which exists to- 
day in the European nations which have 
fallen under the yoke of communism. 

There has been an outpouring of well- 
deserved congratulations from the peo- 
ple of my district to radio station WEJL, 
to its able General Manager Cecil Wood- 
land, and to its fine staff. Their accom- 
plishment in behalf of freedom’s cause 
is a reflection of what the people of 
northeastern Pennsylvania firmly be- 
lieve. 





Wheat Acreage Cuts Won’t Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
felt that so-called surplus wheat reduc- 
tion programs that tie acreage cutbacks 
to high price supports will not accom- 
plish the desired result of reducing the 


surplus. 

The following article from a recent 
edition of the Farm Journal makes e 
very good case in point, and, under 
unanimous consent, I include the article 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

There’s a good chance that one of the 
semidwarf wheat varieties developed at 
Washington State University will be released 
by the Washington, Oregon, and Idaho ex- 
periment stations this fall. 

The variety, labeled “CI 13448,” still must 
meet final test requirements and pass a 
commercial milling trial. But if CI 13448 
is released, there will be a considerable 
amount of foundation seed ready for seed- 
ing this fall. 

“We're growing about 60 acfes of founda- 
tion seed in several eastern Washington lo- 
cations,” says USDA scientist Orville A. 
Vogel. “This should yield 4,000 to 5,000 
bushels of foundation seed for registered 
growers to increase to 250,000 by 1962, when 
it would go to certified seed growers.” 

Vogel first started work on the variety in 
1947 when he began crossing a low-grade, 
dwarf wheat from Japan, called Norin 10, 
with the Brevor and Burt varieties. 

What can you expect of CI 13448? 

“It has the same smut resistance as Burt,” 
says Vogel. That means it’s resistant to 
all known races of common smut and every- 
thing but a new race of dwarf smut found 
only in the Flathead Lake region of western 
Montana. In the highér rainfall areas of 
eastern Washington, the new variety pro- 
duces plants about 1 foot shorter than 
Brevor and 18 inches shorter than Omar. 

With present farming practices in the 
higher rainfall areas, Vogel expects the semi- 
dwarf variety to yield 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent more than Omar. But if you fertilize 
heavily, he believes it will average at least 
33 percent more than Omar. 

Last year CI 13448 yielded up to 96 bushels 
per acre without lodging, compared with 55 
bushels for Omar. 

WSU has started soil management experi- 
ments which scientist Fred Koehler hopes 
will provide much of the information farm- 
ers need to have in order to consistently 
grow top yields of the semidwarf wheats. 

WSU plant breeders have speeded their 
work on semidwarf varieties with growth 
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chambers furnished by the Washington State 
Wheat Commission. “With this chamber, 
we now can tell in 5 days how tall a wheat 
will grow,” says Vogel. “It used to take 
5 to 7 months.” : 





’ Hoffa as a Kingmaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
the Members of the House are elected 
every 2 years by the public and as such 





have some interest and appreciation for 


successful campaigning. However, the 
recent convention of the Teamsters 
Union, in which President James Hoffa, 
of that organization, so completely routed 
any opposition, certainly was a job of 
professional campaigning without paral- 
lel in any circles. 

There were many features of that 
Teamster convention that drew news 
commentary. One of the most penetrat- 
ing observations was made in Chicago’s 
American Monday, July 10, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Hoffa as a Kmgmaker”: 

Horra As A KINGMAKER 


Jimmy Hoffa, who has just been crowned 
as monarch of 1,700,000 obedient subjects 
in the Teamsters Union, is now talking ex- 
pansively about extending his rule to the 
White House. Hoffa told an interviewer 
Saturday that a young, aggressive group, in- 
cluding himself, would shortly gain control 
of the entire American labor movement, 
and would then take over whichever party 
loses the 1964 presidential election. 

Then, Hoffa, said, labor “will be able to 
elect the kind of President we want in 
1968. The press and the people who have 
been attacking us will pay the price that we 
are paying now.” He explained that this 
means “restrictive legislation.” The press 
would stop criticizing Hoffa or else. 


This attractive program amounts to seiz- 
ing control of the country bodily and pun- 
ishing anyone who has dared to oppose the 
new kingmaker. Drivel like this is much 
more comical than it is frightening, but 
the time has come, nevertheless, to start 
cutting Mr. Hoffa down to size. 


He has already done more than anyone 
else toward perverting the American labor 
movement. The Teamsters’ convention in 
Miami Beach was a sickening spectacle; the 
delegates who elected Hoffa were supposed 
to be members of a free union upholding 
the dignity of labor, but they were, in fact, 
a bunch of terrorized toadies glorifying their 
fuehrer. 


We won’t call Hoffa a threat to the Repub- 
lic—it will take more than a pony league 
Mussolini to reach that status—but he is a 
disgrace to it, and his fantastic power and 
arrogance have shown some dangerous weak- 
nesses in our legal structure. 


The entire American theory of govern- 
ment is based on limitation of power. 
Hoffa, in effect, rejects this and claims un- 
limited power as his unique personal right. 
The claim is a flat challenge to our entire 
system of government, but so far, incredibly, 
Hoffa has made it stick. 9 

It is up to Congress to answer this chal- 
lenge by expanding and stiffening labor 
laws as much as necessary to bring Hoffa 
under control. It seems ridiculous that 
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laws affecting everybody should have to be 
made to control one inflated martinet, but if 
Hoffa will have it no other way that’s the 
way it will have to be. 





So-Called Grab for Power in Education 
Looks Like Invention of Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Erwin Knoll 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of July 6, 1961. 

This article is the least sensational of 
the reports published lately about “A 
Federal Education Agency for the Fu- 
ture,” a pamphlet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Those who are 
quick about charging the present admin- 
istration with trying to “socialize’’ or 
“monopolize” the field of education in 
America should take note of the fact 
that the report was prepared under the 
supervision of the Assistant U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education—a Republican— 
and had its beginnings last year under 
another administration, also Republican. 

The article follows: 

Critics SEE GRAB FOR POWER IN EDUCATION 
AGENCY PLAN 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

A gray-covered, 60-page pamphlet with the 
innocuous title “A Federal Education Agency 
for the Future” is rapidly becoming one of 
the most controversial items on the Govern- 
ment Printing Office’s publication list. 

In the few weeks since its issuance, the 
booklet has been denounced on the floor of 
Congress as “‘a blueprint for socialized edu- 
cation,” described in an editorial as “a 
bureaucratic dream,” and attacked by a radio 
commentator as “a master plan for Federal 
control.” 

In testimony before House and Senate 
Education Committees, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has drawn sinister parallels be- 
tween the booklet and the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s school-aid program. 

In a television interview yesterday, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM H. AyrEs (Republican, of 
Ohio), called the booklet “a detailed plan to 
run the education of this country,” and 
urged citizens to write to the U.S. Office of 
Education for copies. 

More than a little astonished by all-this is 
the pamphlet’s principal author, Assistant 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Homer D. 
Babbidge, a Republican who only last year 
was named one of the Nation’s 10 out- 
standing young men by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

te TONE OF VOICE CHANGED 

Discussing the booklet a few days ago, 
Babbidge commented ruefully: “I have 
learned in recent weeks that it can be read, 
so to speak, in an ominous tone of voice.” 

This was not, he added, “the tone of 
voice we had in mind.” 

Though critics have not bothered to men- 
tion the fact, the booklet was a project ini- 
tiated in the Eisenhower administration. 
Last fall, the former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence G. Derthick, named Bab- 
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bidge chairman of a 10-man committee in 
the Office of Education to review its func- 
tions and organizational structure. 

After months of intensive study, the com- 
mittee issued its report—the booklet now 
being viewed with such alarm—devoting it 
largely to streamlining the Office’s antiquated 
internal structure. 

“Only a little more than a decade ago,” 
Babbidge observed recently, “we had a total 
grant budget of about $50 million a year. 
Today it is more than half a billion dollars. 

“We are a tiny office, but we are a larger 
item in the Federal budget than are two 
full-fledged Cabinet departments. And there 
is now pending before the Congress legisla- 
tion that would—virtually overnight—better 
than triple our present budget.” 

The committee’s major proposals were: 

To rename the Office the “U.S. Education 
Agency” in order to “reflect the more active 
role of this unit‘of Government and acknowl- 
edge the importance attached to education 
by the Government of the United States.” 

To establish a presidentially appointed 
board of advisers to the Commissioner, com- 
posed primarily of noneducators and charged 
with keeping the Commissioner constantly 
aware of the relationship of his activities to 
other facets of American life, and to assist 
him in the formulation of policies that serve 
effectively the broadest objectives of Ameri- 
can society. 


To create in the Agency four major bu-- 


reaus devoted, respectively, to higher-educa- 
tion-aid programs,-State-aid programs (for 
elementary and secondary schools), interpa- 
tional educational affairs, and educational 
research. 

AIM OF REORGANIZATION 


The principal purpose of the proposed re- 
organization, the committee said, is to give 
new stress to the office’s important research 
and factfinding operations, which have 
tended to become submerged in the redtape 
of adminiStering some 20 separate federally 
legislated programs. 

“The separation of program administration 
from thé research and advisory role is sig- 
nificant,” Babbidge commented. “There is a 
school of thought that advice is most specif- 
ically rendered in conjunction with the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

“The committee, on the contrary, would 
make a frank distinction between the two, 
doing in the name of program administra- 
tion only what the Congress has directed be 
done, and letting advisory and consultative 
services win their support and have their ef- 
fect upon education only insofar as they 
merit it intrinsically.” 


EXPANSION ASSUMED 


The report does not advocate a greater 
Federal involvement in education, but it is 
largely based on the. assumption that the 
Federal role will expand. In view of recent 
trends and events, the assumption is not un- 
reasonable. 

Educational politics make strange class- 
mates; sone of the most ardent advocates of 
Federal school aid are making common cause 
with outspoken opponents in attacking the 
committee report. 

It was criticized a few days ago at the 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and is unfavorably regarded 
in the governing bodies of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

This is readily understandable when it is 
recalled that the Office of Education, as now 
constituted, has been frequently character- 
ized as simply a Federal mouthpiece for 
such professional education organizations. 

REPORT TAKES NOTE ; 

The committee report took note of this, 
and said it proposed to make the Agency 
truly independent of school pressure groups. 
The Agency it declared, “must be an office 
of education, not an office of educators.” 
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The committee’s report is now under study 
in the offices of Commissioner of Education 
Sterling M. McMurrin and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham A. 
Ribicoff. They are under considerable pres- 
sure—from inside and outside education—to 
scrap the recommendations. 

In edveation, the administration is being 
told, the most prudent course politically is 
one of inertia and indifference. For McMur- 
rin and Ribicoff, who have spoken boldly of 
their plans for improving the Office, the con- 
troversy is an educational experience. 





School Building Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under a 
special grant the University of Michigan 
conducted a study of school construction 
requirements within that State. The 
findings are reported by Prof. Benjamin 
Handler of the University of Michigan, 
College of Architecture and Design, in a 
research publication entitled “Economic 
Planning for Better Schools.” As a part 
of my remarks, I include-the first of two 
articles distributed by the University of 
Michigan News Service on these find- 
ings: 

ANN ARBOR.—Even with adequate mainte- 
nance, the educational usefulness of most 
school buildings becomes “seriously im- 
paired” by age 40, a statewide University of 
Michigan study shows. 

Financed by grants totaling more than 
$25,000 from the Michigan Memorial-Phoe- 
nix project, the study’s findings are reported 
by Prof. Benjamin Handler of the University 
of Michigan, College of Architecture and De- 
sign, in “Economic Planning for Better 
Schools a department of architecture re- 
search publication. 

While many schools are extensively mod- 
ernized around age 40, this seldom gives 
them an additional usefulness of more than 
20 years, the University of Michigan report 
states. Most schools are abandoned by age 
60. 

While poor plumbing, fire hazards, and 
other physical deficiencies usually are the 
first shortcomings to attract public notice, 
the Michigan analysis shows that educa- 
tional obsolescence—a school structure’s in- 
compatibility with contemporary curriculum 
and teaching methods—is the most common 
deficiency in the “seriously defective” schools 
of Michigan. It is from four to seven times 
more frequent than any other single de- 
fect—and the reason most often cited for 
abandoning a school building, 

The University of Michigan study is based 
on data concerning 285 nonrural schools de- 
scribed as unsatisfactory in the School Facil- 
ities Survey of the U.S. Office of Education. 
“Michigan schools are much better than the 
national average,” Handler noted. “Our 
State has no extremely old schools like those 
of New England and no poverty-stricken 
schools like those of the Deep South.” 

“Probably the situation in Detroit is typi- 
cal. Apart from temporary and portable 
buildings, the schools reported as ‘unsatis- 
factory’ are old structures in the center of 
the city, and small buildings in outlying 
areas usually acquirea by the city as the 
result of annexation.” 

Handler describes the life cycle of school 
buildings in this fashion: 
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“In our rapidly changing society, much 
may happen in 20 years to affect standards 
of adequacy in school bu :dings. New tech- 
niques and methods may quickly render 
certain parts and aspects of a school build- 
img obsolete, and considerable capital out- 
lays may be entailed as a result. 

“Such a development is most likely to oc- 
cur in two areas: service systems involving 
heating, lighting, and plumbing; and cur- 
riculums and teaching methods. 

“After 20 or so years the school building 
enters a second phase of its life cycle. De- 
terioration hgs been gradually setting in as a 
result of use, weather, and general aging. 
The effect is a gradual increase in annual 
maintenance costs. 

“During this third decade the number of 
defects become marked, and much of the 
equipment needs to be replaced. The jolting 
discovery may be made that one of the serv- 
ice systems. or the roof needs to be replaced. 
Often this coincides with the recognition 
that the building requires general over- 
hauling. 

“Defects continue to mount until be- 
tween ages 40 and 50, or even earlier, a 
climax occurs. The building now begins the 
third phase of its life cycle. 

“The decision is taken to rejuvenate and 
modernize. The ensuing capital outlay is 
far greater than any made so far; frequently 
it is as much as all previous expenditures 
combined. It is seldom, however, accom- 
panied by a longer and more careful look 
ahead, or by the various sorts of professional 
advice which are sought when new construc- 
tion is undertaken. 

“The decision-to modernize is probably 
the least rational of any building decision 
made by the average school board. It is 
usually taken with the least skilled advice 
and the least foresight; and it is usually 
based on the least accumulation of data. 

“After about age 60, however, educational 
deficiencies begin to mount once again. 
Somewhere between the ages of 50-70 the 
majority of schools are abandoned. 

“Schools of the future by no means need 
to follow the life cycles of past and exist- 
ing schools. If a building is properly con- 
structed and well maintained, structural and 
fire hazards should present no problem. 
Proper planning can practically eliminate 
inadequacies of site and physical environ- 
ment and can go far toward preventing a 
school from becoming poorly located with 
respect to school population and organi- 
zation. 

“We can do a great deal to make school- 
buildings adaptable to future technological 
changes in service systems and to future 

in educational requirements. This 
does not mean that we should try to go 
on using our schoolbuildings indefinitely. 
What it does mean is that, if we have the 
will, we can eliminate some problems, cut 
‘down the magnitude of others, plan for 
modernization and try to foresee the need 
for abandonment as far in advance of the 
actual event as possible. 

“If we adopt such a course, we can to a 
considerable extent control the life cycle of 
schoolbuildings in the interest of obtaining 
the best possible facilities for our ever- 
changing educational requirements at the 


lowest possible longrun cost.” 


Schoolbuilding Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under a 
special grant the University of Michigan 
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conducted a study of school construction 
requirements within that State. The 
findings are reported by Prof. Benjamin 
Handler, of the University of Michigan, 
College of Architecture and Design, in a 
research publication entitled “Economic 
Planning for Better Schools.” As a part 
of my remarks, I include the second of 
two articles distributed the Univer- 
sity of Michigan News Service on these 
findings: 

Ann ARBOR.—Complete integration of 
school and community construction plans 
can help stretch tax dollars and stabilize 
tax rates, a new University of Michigan pub- 
lication states. 

Titled “Economic Planning for Better 

Schools,” the book summarizes a $25,000 re- 
search program financed by the Michigan 
Memorial Phoenix project. - Its author is 
Prof. Benjamin Handler of the University 
of Michigan College of Architecture and De- 
sign. 
“A capital budget for education.can be put 
into effective operation only if the demand 
for independence is discarded,”. Handler 
states. 

“The financing of schools comes from the 
same taxpayers’ pockets as other municipal 
improvements. One community function 
should not expand at the expense of others.” 

Contrary to the fears of some educators, 
school welfare has not suffered where munic- 
ipal authorities are responsible for issuing 
school bonds, selecting school sites, and con- 
structing school buildings, he comments, 

“School-municipal cooperation improves 
the services of both far more often than 
it impairs those of either. 

“Educators labor under the conscious as- 
sumption that there is something unclean 
or unwholesome about municipal politics, 
that municipal authorities are enemies of the 
schools, and that individuals elected to 
boards of education are somehow more com- 
petent and trustworthy than elected mu- 
nicipal officials. 

“However, the political interests of school 
boards affect the management of schools just 
as frequently as do those of city officials. 
Superintendents are engaged in a continuous 
battle with school boards which tamper with 
curriculum and methods of instruction. 

“In point of fact, an independent, school 
board can and often does mean two sources 
of political interference instead of one. The 
answer is to put the schools more fully in 
politics, keep them before the public eye, 
subject them to democratic control, and by 
taking them out of, isolation make them 
more responsible, accountable, and respon- 
sive to the will of the people.” 

Handler cites these advantages of capital 
budgeting, the long-range planning of school 
and municipal construction programs: (1) 
it permits a rational balancing of needs with 
resources; (2) it helps avoid decisions based 
on shortsighted financial considerations; 
(3) it permits the most efficient and eco- 
nomical debt administration; (4) it elim- 
inates wasteful duplication of facilities; and 
(5) as a continuing process, it permits lo- 
cal authorities to stay in command of a con- 
stantly changing situation. 

Historically, he notes, between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of the Nation’s total school 
budget has been devoted to capital outlay 
programs. While the neéds of individual 
communities will vary, this indicates there 
is a solid basis for planning construction 
programs on a long-term basis and at the 
same time, stabilizing tax rates. 

In practice, however, capital outlays are 
often postponed until the need for moderni- 
zation or construction of new facilities be- 
comes both pressing and expensive. .“Back- 
logs of unfilled needs are not so readily built 
up if the broad capital expenditure picture 
is constantly before the eyes of policymak- 
ers,” Handler comments. 

Analysis of Michigan’s future school con- 
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struction needs indicates that secondary 
schools and junior colleges will become the 
fastest growing segments of local school con- 
struction programs. 

“Where the great_need has been for grade 
schools, an already “noticeable shift in em- 
phasis toward secondary schools and col- 
leges is expected to become drastic. 

“Additional schools should be most needed 
in regions of medium population, and least 
needed in regions of low population con- 
centration. Apparently, growth rates in 
school enrollment will not be nearly so well 
sustained in the largest metropolitan areas 
of Michigan as in those of more modest 
population.” 





Fitting Tribute to Congressman George P. 
Miller, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and honor to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a well deserved 
and fitting tribute paid to my senior 
colleague from Alameda County, the dis- 
tinguished Member from the Eighth Dis- 
trict of California, Georce P. MILLER. 

This tribute which appeared in the 
July 7 edition of the Alameda Times- 
Star, speaks eloquently for itself. I for 
one warmly associate myself with its 
thought and know that my colleagues 
will join me in this expression: 

THe Park SHOULD Be NAMED FOR MILLER 


The city council this week, in consider- 
ing the matter of recommending a name for 
the State Beach Park, expressed itself as 
against recommending that it be named for 
any person living or dead, and particularly 
for any person prominent in politics. Its 
attitude in that respect is quite understand- 
able and even proper, for the council itself, 
though the chief political official unit of 
the city, could not by its very nature be 
expected to recommend a name which would 
be satisfactory to the majority of the citizens. 

However, the attitude it took is not one 
by which the majority of the people could 
be expected to be guided. In fact, as has 
already been indicated by the action of a 
substantial body of Democrats in the area, 
there is a strong feeling that the park would 
be most suitably named if it were named for 
Alameda’s Representative in Congress, 
GerorcE P. MILLER. 

And that is a feeling with which we 
heartily concur. 

Congressman MILLER has served the city, 
county, Staite, and Nation for two decades 
in the greatest legislative ‘body of the 
Nation. 

He has served with distinguished ability 
and with a devotion to duty that is rare 
in men in public life at any time in our 
history and never more so than this. 

Accordingly, to name the park after him 
would be to do him an honor that would 
be quite in keeping with the credit that 
he has brought to the community. 

But that is by no means the only reason 
we feel that naming the park for him would 
be the proper.thing to do. 

Of even more importance than paying 
Congressman Mriuiier the honor in such a 
recognition is the fact that by so doing 
we offer an inspiration to other men in 
public life—the inspiration that comes 
from the knowledge that our citizens are 
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people who are not afraid to compliment 
a man for a job well done. 

And that is a most important point. For 
good men in public life do not work for 
money alone. If that were the main thing 
they wanted, they could get more of it 
by working somewhere else. Instead, what 
they work for is actually the benefit of 
the community, and despite the fact that 
it is almost a thankless task, so far as any 
recognition goes, until after they are dead. 

Such a way of rewarding men—by wait- 
ing until they are dead to do them honor— 
is actually ridiculous. 

If a man has done an outstanding job— 
as Congressman MILLER has done—he should 
be honored while he is alive. He should be 
allowed to take satisfaction in his reward. 
If that is done, it will stimulate others 
to follow his example, and as anyone can 
plainly see, we need more men who will 
devote themselves to public life as ably 
and honestly as has Congressman GEorGE P. 
Mitter for whom we hope this park will 
be named. 





“Miss Indiana” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire State of Indiana, and particularly 
the residents of the Sixth District, are 
extremely proud this week of an 18-year- 
old sophomore at Indiana State College, 
Terre Haute. 

Miss Kathleen Jane Burke won the 
title of “Miss Indiana’ last Saturday 
night at Michigan City in competition 
with 16 other Hoosier beauties. Kath- 
leen receives a $1,000 scholarship and 
will compete in the “Miss America” 
pageant in September at Atlantic City. 

After her victory, Kathie, a proud and 
true Hoosier, told her admirers in Mich- 
igan City that she was homesick for 
Terre Haute. She was given a tumul- 
tuous welcome home and displayed re- 
markable humility, finally finding the 
words: 

I’m so surprised, I don’t know what to 
say * * * Why is everyone making such a 
fuss? : 


For the record, Miss Indiana is a bru- 
nette, 5 feet 7 inches tall, and is the 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Burke of 
Terre Haute. As her talent presentation, 
Miss Burke modeled several attractive 
articles of clothing she designed and 
made herself. Miss Indiana is studying 
commercial art at Indiana State and may 
use her newly won scholarship to enroll 
in an art school. 

Everyone in Terre Haute, one of the 
State’s leading cities and the largest in 
the Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict, is proud of the honor Kathie has 
brought to the banks of the Wabash. 
And ask anyone in Terre Haute, or in 
the whole Hoosier State for that matter, 
who the next Miss America will be and 
they surely will say: Kathie Burke. 

An’ excellent editorial in the Terre 
Haute Star, Tuesday, July 11, captures 
perfectly the “lift” Kathie’s well-de- 


served victory has brought to every citi- 

zen of the city and surrounding country- 

side: 

Now AND THEN SOMETHING Nice HAPPENS: 
Best WISHES, KaTHIE 


It was a cold spring, the flowers were 
planted late and now they need water, we’ve 
all been worrying about schools, bond issues, 
the tires on the old car and the cost of a 
new model and things seem to be sort of dis- 
couraging when something pleasant hap- 
pens and it all seems worthwhile and life is 
somehow brighter. 

Kathleen Burke, Terre Haute and 
Indiana State College’s own, wins the 
crown as Miss Indiana at Michigan City. 

There is something about a pretty girl 
smiling with pleasure that cheers up every- 
body, besides bringing joy to her family and 
those around her who helped on the way to 
the title—and maybe to the big one, Miss 
America, at Atlantic City. 

Chief of these sponsors was the Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce, and we'll 
wager the members feel better now about 
the membership fee. . 

All this by way of saying it was an uncom- 
monly happy occasion yesterday as the city 
welcomed Kathie back from her scene of 
triumph. 

We congratulate Kathie and her friends, 
wish her success at Atlantic City, and will 
go about our daily chores with lifted spirits. 





Indian Task Force Report Made Public 
in. Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Interior yesterday made 
public a report which has just been com- 
pleted by a Task Force on Indian Affairs 
which he appointed in February. 

The report of the task force is an im- 
portant and significant document, 77 
pages in length, which will be studied 
carefully by all who are interested in the 
well-being and progress of the American 
Indian. 

Because of the ability and distinction 
of the men who prepared it, and because 
of the endorsement given it by our dis- 
tinguished and able former colleague 
from Arizona, the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, the report is sure to carry great 
weight in many fields of Indian legisla- 
tion. The report’s contribution in the 
area of Indian health, education, and 
economic development is particularly 
noteworthy. Its call for more employ- 
ment opportunities for Indians, for an 
expanded program of vocational train- 
ing, and for increased development of 
Indian-owned resources, is both urgent 
and persuasive. 

There are some recommendations in 
the report which will call for careful 
congressional review, and there are some 
on which I am sure there will be both 
congressional and Indian opposition. 
Secretary Udall expressed reservations 
with regard to some sections in his press 
conference yesterday, and most members 
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of Oklahoma’s delegation in Congress 
have already gone on record with an ob- 
jection to one recommendation of the 
report. Notwithstanding these reserved 
points, the report is the result of much 
study and work by men who have de- 
voted a great deal of time to its prep- 
aration, and I hope that the Interior De- 
partment will soon make copies available 
to all Members of this body and to all 
Indian tribes in the country. 

Because it provides an interesting 
summary of some of the high points in 
the report, as well as a stimulating in- 
sight into the administration's present 
thinking on Indian affairs, I am includ- 
ing with these remarks the Interior De- 
partment release of July 12 concerning 
the tas¥ force report: 

New TRAIL FOR INDIANS ENDORSED BY SECRE- 
TARY UDALL 


A new trail for Indians leading to equal 
citizenship, maximum self-sufficiency, and 
full participation in American life was en- 
dorsed today by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. - 

Secretary Udall endorsed the new trail 
approach in announcing the completion of’ 
a 77-page report by a Task Force on Indian 
Affairs which he appointed earlier in Febru- 
ary. 

“Preparing the new trail will require the 
collaboration of the Indians, State and local - 
governments, and the American people,” 
Secretary Udall said. 

“We plan to place emphasis on Indian 
development rather than on termination in 
the belief that this approach will win the 
cooperative response from our Indian citi- 
zens which is the keystone of a successful 
program,” he said. 

The task force report which Secretary 
Udall released today states that “placing 
greater emphasis on termination than on 
Indian development impairs Indian morale 
and produces a hostile or apathetic response 
which greatly limits the effectiveness of the 
Federal Indian program.” 

The report cites, however, the beneficial 
nature of Federal programs which treat 
Indians and other Americans the same, such 
as the Social Security Act, the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, and Public Laws 815 and 874 
of the 81st Congress, which provide Federal 
aid to public school districts in federally 
impacted areas. 

The task force report also urges that eligi- 
bility for special Federal service be with- 
drawn from “Indians with substantial in- 
comes and superior educational experience, 
who are as competent as most non-Indians 
to look after their own affairs.” 

’ Calling attention to the serious shortage 
of employment. opportunities for Indians, 
the report recommends development of In- 
dian-owned resources, more vigorous efforts 
to attract industries to reservation areas, and 
an expanded program of vocational training 
and placement. It also calls for the creation 
of a special Reservation Development Loan 
Fund and expansion of the present Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund maintained by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

The task force notes that in. some areas, 
reservation development is complicated by 
the fact that Indian land allotments have 
many owners who either cannot be located 
or will not agree on how the property is to 
be used. It recommends transferring these 
fractionated holdings to the tribe and per- 
mitting the latter to compensate the owners 
through some system of deferred payment. 
In cases where such lands can produce in- 
come through timber leasing, the task force 
recommends that the Secretary of the In- 
terior seek authority from Congress to nego- 
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tiate leases and distribute the proceeds 
the Indian owners, without having 
first to obtain their consent. 

The report emphasizes the need for 
securing the aid of Indian communities in 
connection with reservation development 
and comments that “Indians can retain their 
tribal identities and much of their culture 
while working toward a greater adjustment.” 

“It is in our best interest to encourage 
them to do so,” the report adds. 

The task force asks the Federal Govern- 
ment to accelerate its negotiations with 
States and counties, and resort to the courts 
where necessary, to make certain that off- 
reservation Indians are accorded the same 
rights and privileges as other citizens of 
their areas. 

With respect to the complex problem of 
legal jurisdiction over reservation Indians, 
the task force recommends negotiation 
among the States, the Indians and the Fed- 
eral Government to make certain that the 
interests of all are protected. It advocates 
piecemeal, rather than total, transfer of 


chat such transfer might be-effected imme- 
diately in such areas as juvenile affairs, insti- 
tutional commitments, and domestic rela- 
tions. 

The report urges the Bureau to work with 

the States and the tribes toward the end 
of bringing tribal law and order codes into 
conformity with those of the various States 
and counties in which reservations are lo- 
cated. However, it calls attention to the 
serious differences which exists between In- 
dians and a number of States over such mat- 
ters as water rights and hunting and fish- 
ing rights. These, the report says, must be 
adjudicated before a complete transfer of 
law and order responsibility is feasible. 
’ Citing the continuing need for more class- 
roomspace for Indian children, the task force 
recommends that consideration be given to 
keeeping schools in operation the year round. 
Also suggested is the use of school facilities 
for summertime programs which will help 
Indian youngsters make constructive use of 
their leisure time. 

As a step toward transferring the respon- 
sibility for Indian education to local school 
districts, the report urges the renovation of 
present buildings, the construction of new 
school plants, and improvements in reserva- 
tion roads so that children can be bused to 
school, rather than housed in dormitories. 
“The Bureau must make a greater effort to 
involve Indian parents in school planning,” 
the report continues, “and wherever parent- 
teacher groups have not been formed, they 
should be established as rapidly as possible.” 

The task force places great emphasis on 
the public relations responsibilities of the 
Bureau. These are described as crucial far 
informing the general public of the role it 
must play in Indian development. Field 
personnel of ‘the Bureau are encouraged to 
create opportunities for discussing their pro- 
grams with non-Indians in the areas where 
they work, and the Bureau Information 
Office is urged to build up a reservoir of 
materials which depict “the modern Indian, 
the history and present status of his prob- 
lems, and the programs which the Federal 
Government and other agencies have insti- 
tuted in his behalf.” 

The Department is asked to consider re- 
questing Congress for a statute authorizing 
the creation of an Advisory Board on Indian 
Affairs to include persons conversant with 
Indian problems and interested in finding 
‘solutions for them. Members of the board 
would be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and would serve him directly. 

Included im the task force report are a 
number of suggestions for the reorganization 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Among 
these is listed the need for establishing a 
Division of Economic Development, which 
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would be concerned with resource surveys, 
tribal enterprises, attracting industry to In- 
dian country, and the promotion of tourism 
on Indian reservations. Also recommended 
is the maximum delegation of authority from 
Washington to the area offices and the super- 
intendencies. 

The task force urges the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to work with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
eligibility criteria which will be consistent 
for the programs of both agencies. It sug- 
gests that those Indians who can afford to 
pay for health services be required to do so, 
and calls upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to lend his support to HEW’s request for an 
increased appropriation to provide water and 
sewage disposal systems on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

The chairman of the Indian Affairs Task 
Force is W. W. Keeler, of Bartlesville, Okla., 
who is the executive vice president of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., and principal chief 
of the Cherokee Nation. Other members are 
Philleo Nash, former Lieutenant Governor 
of Wisconsin; William Zimmerman, Jr., for* 
mer Assistant Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; and James E. Officer, University of 
Arizona anthropologist. Acting Commis- 
sioner John O. Crow consulted with the task 
force and accompanied it on field trips. 

The group began its study in late Febru- 
ary. In the succeeding months, it traveled 
throughout Indian country conferring with 
tribal leaders, and held discussions in Wash- 
ington with representatives of Indian organi- 
zations, personnel from the Department, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other Govern- 
ment agencies, and with Members of Con- 
gress. 





Kuwait: A Friend of America and a 
Peaceful and Progressive Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the U.S. Congress 
and the American people the courage of 
the Government and people of Kuwait 
under the present trying international 
developments. I enjoyed the friendship 
of the fine delegation of Kuwait to the 
United Nations when I served as a US. 
delegate on appointment of President 
Eisenhower in the 14th General Assem- 
bly in 1959. 

During the recent excitement of the 
Iraqi claim to sovereignty over Kuwait, 
many under statements were made 
concerning Kuwait, which clouded the 
plain facts about Kuwait. The re- 
sult has been, to some degree, a confu- 
sion of the history and particularly the 
recent history of this independent coun- 
try. In the interests of accuracy as well 
as international understanding, it would 
appear desirable at this time to set the 
record straight concerning some histori- 
cal and economic facts affecting Kuwait. 

Kuwait today is a country of about 
300,000 persons located at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and encompassing an-area 
of about 6,000 square miles; roughly the 
size of the State of New Jersey. While 
many details may be missing, we do 
know that the Kuwaitis of today are the 
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descendants of people belonging to half 
a dozen large Arab families who mi- 
grated here from the desert 400 or 500 
years ago in search of a land which they 
could settle and in which they could live 
in stability and independencé. 

In 1756, the members of these several 
families selected one, the al Sabah fam- 
ily, as its ruling family. Since that time, 
the responsibility for the Government of 
Kuwait has continued without interrup- 
tion in the hands of the al Sabah family. 
Thus, the present ruler, His Highness 
Shaikh Sir Abdulla al Sabah, represents 
more than 200 years of governmental 
continuity and stability; a record very 
few modern nations can match in terms 
of stable government. 

During all of these two centuries, the 
Government of Kuwait has clung tena- 
ciously, though sometimes precariously, 
to autonomy. Although from time to 
time territorial claims have been asserted 
by the Turks, the Persians, and others, 
the rulers of the al Sabah family in 
Kuwait have been rulers in fact as well 
as name. It was indeed a threat of 
Turkish invasion which caused Shaikh 
Mubarak in 1899, to sign an agreement 
with the British Government whereby 
the British provided him with military 
power when needed to protect the in- 
tegrity of his borders in return for his 
promise that he would not voluntarily 
cede any of his territory to any other 
power. And, in fact, an attempted 
Turkish invasion in 1900 was repulsed by 
British warships. 

Last month, the ruler of Kuwait and 
the British Government, by. mutual 
agreement, abandoned the 1899 treaty as 
being outmoded and no longer in line 
with the political realities of the present 
time. At the same time, they entered a 
new agreement whereby Britain promises 
to provide military assistance to protect 
the Government of Kuwait from inva- 
sion from without and from subversion 
from within when such assistance is re- 
quested by the ruler of Kuwait. The 
British troops presently in Kuwait are 
there by invitation of the ruler of Ku- 
wait. 

.In 1934, the then ruler of Kuwait, 
Shaikh Sir Ahmad al Jabir al Sabah, 
granted a concession to search for and 
produce oil jointly to the Gulf Oil Corp. 
of the United States and the Anglo 
Persian Oil Co. of Great Britain, now 
known as British Petroleum Co. Oil was 
discovered in 1939, but due to World War 
II, development was postponed until the 
end of the war and commercial shipment 
did not begin until 1946. On January 
29, 1950, Shaikh Ahmad died and was 
succeeded by his cousin, Shaikh Abdulla 
al Salim al Sabah, the present ruler. 

Shaikh Abdulla has proved a wise and 
able ruler, combining great natural dig- 
nity with tolerance, foresight, and po- 
litical skill, His policy is to keep on good 
terms with all friendly nations, and to 
use the oil revenues for the improvement 
of his country and the well-being of his 
people. In 1951, he inaugurated an im- 
pressive program of public works and 
educational and medical developments, 
which is quickly turning Kuwait in this 
respect, into one of the best planned and 
equipped countries in the world. But 
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at the same time, Shaikh Abdulla is care- 
ful to uphold the teaching of Islam and 
to preserve Arab traditions and the old 
established customs and institutions of 
the Kuwaiti people. Shaikh Abdulla’s 
policies and his program has directly 
benefited all Kuwaitis. Great wealth 
suddenly acquired can be politically as 
disturbing as the deepest poverty long 
continued. Perhaps the most significant 
tribute that can be paid to Shaikh Ab- 
dulla’s administration is that he has 
managed’ by wisdom and moderation, to 
distribute and use this wealth for the 
benefit of his people and the progress of 
his country in such a way as to create the 
most stable and certainly the least 
troubled government in the Middle East. 

The form of Shaikh Abdulla’s govern- 
ment has been much misunderstood. 
Under the ruler is a council of state of 12 
senior-*members which acts as an advis- 
ory body to the ruler. This council in 
turn, oversees some 22 governmental de- 
partments in addition to a construction 
board. Altogether, Government in Ku- 
wait provides jobs for perhaps 2,000 indi- 
viduals of greater or lesser importance. 
The oil payments and taxes are, of 
course, the main source of Kuwait’s state 
revenues. They are paid directly into 
the Government treasury and the ruler 
takes no part of the state revenue nor 
do any of the members of his family 
other than the comparatively modest 
salaries paid to senior members in re- 
spect to the offices they hold as chiefs of 
Government departments. The income 
of the ruler and of the shaikhs in the Al 
Sabah family comes from private prop- 
erty, mainly consisting of land. 

As a matter of governmental financial 
policy, Shaikh Abdulla has followed the 
course of putting the oil and other gov- 
ernmental revenues into development 
projects, while at the same time setting 
aside substantial sums for investment 
against a possible rainy day sometime 
in the future. The-result has been the 
transformation of Kuwait and particu- 
larly of Kuwait Town, into an outstand- 
ing Middle Eastern capital, with a pop- 
ulation of about 150,000 people. 

During the last decade, almost the 
entire city of Kuwait has been torn down 
and replaced by modern structures. A 
harbor, modern in concept and equip- 
ment, has been created at a cost of $23 
million. A sea-water distillation plant 
to provide drinking water, has come to 
be the largest in the world, converting 
1 million gallons of sea water into drink- 
ing water daily. A total of 70,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical generating capacity 
has been created, together with the nec- 
essary wiring and installations to pro- 
vide Kuwait’s streets and homes with 
modern electrical illumination. Seven- 
ty-six state schools have been built, some 
of them among the most modern and 
beautiful in the world, and as of 1958, 
there were 31,000 pupils in these schools; 
11,600 of them girls. In addition, the 
Kuwaiti Government provides students 
who pass the secondary school level with 
scholarships abroad for further study in 
Egyptian, Lebanese, British, or United 
States universities. Today; some 600 
Kuwaitis are studying in universities out- 
side of Kuwait, mostly in the United 
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Kingdom and the United States. Kuwait 
has also acquired one of the most mod- 
ern, absolutely free, medical services 
available anywhere in the world. Pres- 
ently, there are two general hospitals, 
a tuberculosis sanitarium, and a mental 
hospital in operation and more hospitals 
are planned. ‘These are supplemented 
by 21 state clinics with emergency beds 
in outlying villages. More than 300 
miles of paved roads have been con- 
structed; asphalt roads with traffic 
circles laid out according to the most 
modern schemes of traffic planning. 

These are but some of the many proj- 
ects that have been carried out or in- 
itiated within the last decade. ‘Along 
with these projects, the Government of 
Kuwait has adhered to policies which 
encourage private enterprise in com- 
merce, industry, and all forms of trade. 
Kuwaitis have been progressively trained 
to take all kinds of employment in all 
fields, from skilled labor to the manage- 
ment of complex enterprises. There also 
has been an influx of workers from sur- 
rounding countries, such as Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and of Palestinian Arabs. Ku- 
waiti citizenship is available to those who 
seek it. Kuwaiti land is available to 
those who want it. 

Kuwait, the stable and progressive 
sheikdom on the Persian Gulf, has be- 
come a modern example of human prog- 
ress, Material prosperity, and political 
stability. To allow this friend of the 
United States and Britain now to be 
usurped and pillaged by any of its less 
advanced neighbors would be an inter- 
national crime against the human spirit 
of freedom, independence, and self-serv- 
ing responsibility. 

The price of progress and stability in 
the free world must not be permitted 
to be envy and destruction. The United 
States must make plain its stands as a 
friend to preserve the integrity of small 
nations such as Kuwait, and for peace 
and progress for Kuwait’s people under 
the United Nation’s Charter. 

Good wishes and continued success to 
our good friends in Kuwait and thanks 
for the good welcome and friendly rela- 
tions with our U.S. Government and 
American business people, and visitors. 





The Greatest Editor Who Ever Lived 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for repro- 
duction in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a beautifully written article entitled 
“The Greatest Editor Who Ever Lived.” 
This article, written by Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, the distinguished editor of one 
of our great newspapers, the Memphis 
News-Scimitar, follows: 

Tue GREATEST Eprror WHO Ever LIVED 

If I were a carpenter I would be proud 
that Jesus worked at my trade. 
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If I were a physician, I would note how 
important Jesus held the healing of the sick, 
and glory in my profession. 

If I were a teacher, I would note how 
Jesus took ignorant and unlearned men and 
made them the carriers of the world’s high- 
est knowledge. 

But I am an editor, and I see Jesus as in- 
comparably the greatest editor who ever 
lived. 

He found, in two separate places‘ in the 
Old Testament, two statements. 

He added the word “mind” before putting 
them together. What a stroke of divinely 
inspired genius! For our goodness is of 
no avail unless we use our reason. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 

“On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” ? 

A great editor finds what is most signifi- 
cant. He adds what is necessary for com- 
pleteness. He arranges the words in the 
order that they can best be understood and 
valued. 

And so, Jesus stands also as the greatest 
editor who ever lived, the pattern and ex- 
ample for all editors who humbly seek to 
follow in His footsteps.—Edward J. Meeman, 
Editor, Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 


1 Deuteronomy 30: 6; Leviticus 19: 18. 
2 Matthew 22: 37-40. 





Harold Gilliam Writes Time Is Running 
Out for Establishment of Point Reyes 
National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to your attention and to our col- 
leagues attention a superb article which 
recently appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s Sunday magazine section 
relative to the Point Reyes Peninsula, 
which is the site of the proposed Point 
Reyes National Seashore. 

The author, Mr. Harold Gilliam, ac- 
curately points out that “time is running 
out” for the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore proposal which is now before the 
Congress. Mr. Gilliam reports that the 
first subdivisions have now started on 
this remarkably untouched “island of 
time” located just 30 miles north of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Gilliam asks the important ques- 
tion that is now before us in the form 
of legislation introduced by a number of 
my colleagues. He asks: 

Will this magnificent region become a 
park, where the harried city dweller can find 
peace, recreation, solitude, natural beauty, 
or is it to be yet another crowded suburb, 
bulldozed and commercialized beyond de- 
scription? ‘ 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly trust that our 
answer will be prompt action for the 
benefit not only of Californians, but for 
the benefit of all of the people of the 
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United States who come to California as 
visitors who will visit this magnificent 
area. My sincere hope is that the Point 
Reyes National Seashore legislation will 
be enacted this session, before it is too 
late. I am hopeful we will answer yes 
to the first part of Mr. Gilliam’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Phillip Hyde which 
accompany Harold Gilliam’s article can- 
not be reproduced here. They are quite 
fitting to illustrate Harold Gilliam’s 
gifted prose. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Mr. Gilliam’s article entitled 
“The Point Reyes Peninsula” appear in 
the Appendix of the REcorp: 

Tue Pornt REYES PENINSULA 


This is an island in time. Jutting from 
the California coast into the Pacific, sep- 
arated from the mainland by the San An- 
dreas Fault—the earth’s greatest continental 
rift—this ula has been bypassed by 
the tides of humanity flooding over the 
land. A hundred million years ago, when 
most of California was still beneath the sea, 
waiting to be born, this peninsula, like the 
Farallon Islands offshore, was part of a long 
land mass called Cascadia. Assaults of 
waves, wind, and rain for a million cen- 
turies have eroded away the ancient land 
until there remains only these relics— 
the rocky isles and the time-haunted pen- 
insula. Here the waves still assault the 
land, carving cliffs from the rolling hills; 
creating smooth, flat, beach terraces where 
sandpipers run at the breakers’ edge. This 
land remains little changed since the days 
of Drake, four centuries ago. But time is 
running out. Subdivisions are already 
underway and freeways are planned. Will 
this magnificent region become a park, 
where the harried city dweller can find 
peace, recreation, solitude, natural beauty, 
or is it to be yet another crowded suburb, 
bulldozed and commercialized beyond 
recognition? Back on the highlands 1,000 
feet above the ocean, deep in the forests 
of Douglas fir, black-tailed deer drink from 
hidden springs, and bullfrogs croak in the 
tall grasses at the edge of a pond. To a 
dozen lakes and lagoons the great flocks 
of migrant water birds come in the spring 
and fall, and on beaches in sheltered coves 
the sea lions rest in the sun on the sand, 
echoing-the roar of waves that roll in from 
storms 1,000 miles at sea. 





Free Enterprise in Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, here 
in the feverish activity in our Capital, 
with the overemphasis on bureaucratic 
manipulations, it is well for us to remem- 
ber that our country was built by rugged 
individualists who developed our free 
enterprise economy into the envy of the 
world. 

Recently the question of satellite sys- 
tems and their practical use has come 
to the forefront, and the Chicago Sun- 
Times, in an editorial Sunday, July 9, 
called this matter to the readers’ atten- 
tion in a most forceful manner. I be- 
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lieve it would be well for all of us to read 
this editorial entitled “Free Enterprise 
in Space”: 

FREE ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 

President Kennedy has at hand an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate dramatically—in 
space—the dynamics of the American free 
enterpMise system. In the near future the 
Government must make a decision on the 
application of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (the Bell System) to set up, 
with other companies, a satellite space com- 
munications network. The Bell System it- 
self would pay the cost of putting some 50 
electronically equipped satellites in orbit; 
they would be used to relay telephone and 
TV signals all over the world. 

Such a communications system eventu- 
ally will be set up. The big question is: 
Who will construct and operate it? Free en- 
terprise? The U.S. Government? A foreign 
power, possibly Communist Russia? 

The most logical American course, in our 
opinion, would be to extend U:S. private lines 
of communication into space in the same 
manner that they now extend to other coun- 
tries by undersea cable and radio. The 
cables and radio equipment are owned and 
operated by private enterprise under Gov- 
ernment regulation. They are operated by 
the Bell System, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., Radio Corp. of America, 
Press Wireless, etc. Abroad, these companies 
have working agreements with their foreign 
counterparts, in most cases government- 
owned systems. 

There is no good reason, apparent to us, 
why this arrangement should not be used in 
a satellite system. 

The U.S. Government, of course, de- 
veloped the rockets and owns the launching 
platforms which would be used to put the 
telephone satellites in space. But it does 
not necessarily follow that the Government 
should go into the satellite communications 
business. The Government has developed 
many inventions and processes—nuclear gen- 
erators for example—which it makes avail- 
able to private business. 

It would be far better to let those indus- 
tries, mentioned above, which have experi- 
ence in communications to carry on in the 
new field. In this connection, we see no 
reason why equipment manufacturers should 
be allowed to share in the ownership and 
operation of the satellite system, as some 
have’ demanded. They don’t do so in the 
cable system. 

There is some sentiment in Washington, 
particularly among the military, to reserve 
the satellite system for Government owner- 
ship. The Government could have its own 
system for its own use. But it should not 
deny private enterprise the benefit of space 
inventions. Private enterprise, in fact, 
helped bring in the space communication 
age. The ‘Bell System at its own expense 
developed the solar battery, the transistor 
and other items that help make satellite 
communications possible. ITT, a competi- 
tor, recently finished a design on. initial 
hardware for a satellite-borne telephone 
and telegraph unit. 

The private satellite plan would benefit 
taxpayers as well as customers of the phone 
companies. It would provide more taxes 
from expanded commercial systems. It 
would require no tax money to set up the 
satellite system. 

Why a satellite system at all? It would 
make better oversea phone service possible 
at lower rates. It would make worldwide 
TV transmission possible; underground 
cables can’t carry TV circuits. It would tie 
the nations together in an American free en- 
terprise-inspired project that should pro- 
mote intangible dividends of better global 
relations, understanding and cooperation. 
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It would be one more feather in the cap of 
the capitalist system. 

The Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has said he favors 
letting private enterprise go into space com- 
munications. But a decision must be made 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. 

We believe the council should go along 
with the FCC Chairman. It would be dis- 
astrous if, because of indecision and delays, 
America should one morning wake up to 
find Russia had put 50 satellites in orbit 
and was inviting other nations join up 
in a Communist Communications Commis- 
sariat. 

American free enterprise developed global 
communications for public use. Let’s be the 
first nation to put free enterprise in space. 

o 





Leading Jurists Oppose Abolition of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Juvenile Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6747, a bill to amend the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia, may 
soon come before this body. This bill, 
which would abolish the juvenile court 
in the District by transferring its juris- 
diction to the criminal court and would 
reduce the age limit of juveniles from 18 
to 16, is a backward step in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The juvenile court 
system throughout the United States has 
enabled this country to prevent many 
adolescent wrongdoers from becoming 
hardened criminals by helping these 
youths become useful citizens. 

The District of Columbia juvenile 
court does indeed need to be overhauled. 
It is overloaded with cases and the sole 
juvenile court judge cannot possibly 
handle the situation, despite his heroic 
efforts to do so. Funds and facilities for 
handling juvenile delinquency in the 
District of Columbia are woefully inade- 
quate. 

These, however, are not reasons to 
abolish the court. One does not kill the 
patient to effect a cure. Instead, as I 
suggested in my statement before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House District of 
Columbia Committee, which held hear- 
ings on the bill, the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia should be expanded 
by providing two additional judges on a 
temporary basis to serve until such time 
as the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, estab- 
lished by Executive order on May 11 of 
this year, shall submit its recommenda- 
tions. 

In support of my proposal to strengthen 
rather than destroy the present system, 
I commend for the consideration of our 
colleagues the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency in opposition to H.R. 
6747 on May 6, 1961. I urge all our col- 
leagues to carefully consider the stand 
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of this body, composed of the most emi- 

nent and learned jurists in this country, 

before voting on this bill. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE JUVENILE COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ADOPTED BY 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY, AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES, AT OKLA- 
HOMA CirTy, OKLA., May 6, 1961 


Whereas the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia is the only Federal juvenile 
court in the United States and serves not 
only the children and citizens of Washington, 
D.C., but is a symbol of the American juve- 
nile court system to foreign and American 
visitors in the Nation’s Capital and through- 
out the American judiciary; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Advisory 
Council of Judges, the Congress of the United 
States has a special responsibility to make 
all reasonable efforts to insure the constant 
improvement of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia fn order that it may 
shine as a beacon to the excellency of the 
American judicial system and as a constant 
reminder in the Nation’s Capital of our 
American belief in equal justice for all; and 

Whereas many of the advances in juvenile 
court philosophy and judicial procedure 
achieved throughout the Nation in the past 
60 years are presently threatened by legis- 
lation (H.R. 6747) now under consideration 
in the House of Representatives, which seeks 
to abolish the existing specialized court for 
children in the Capital City of Washington 
(modeled in 1938 upon standard juvenile 
court legislation) by drastically reducing the 
area of juvenile jurisdiction, by dispersing 
the bulk of that court’s functions and juris- 
diction among several courts of general or 
limited criminal jurisdiction, and by sub- 
merging the dismembered remainder of that 
court into a court of limited jurisdiction, 
thus eliminating the existing Federal show- 
case of American juvenile court justice in 
Washington, D.C.: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, assembled at its annual con- 
ference at Oklahoma City, Okla., May 6, 
1961, decries present efforts to disSect, debase 
and substantially to destroy the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, and urges 
the Members of Congress, concerned about 
the reduction and control of juvenile crime 
and delinquency and the welfare of children, 
to reject such destructive and retrogressive 
legislation. 





The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent which 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues. It is a fine commentary on the 
present farm program and reflects the 
viewpoint of a great many farmers in 
the finest agricultural area in the world. 

The letter follows: 

Aucona, Iowa, July 10, 1961, 
Mr. MERWIN Coap, 
Congressman, 6th District. 

Dear Mr. Coad: Many farmers in this area 
have asked me to write to you concerning our 
present farm program. They are highly 
pleased with it this year and urge you keep 
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the same in force for the future. It is the 
first program that we have had for several 
years that the compliance has been from 70 
to 80 percent. The Farm Bureau and US. 
Chamber of Commerce has been in favor of 
liberating the farmer and see them go broke 
as they have been doing the past 8 years 
with Benson and Eisenhower in control. We 
read in the Register yesterday that bankers 
say it has been a great help to the economy 
in general. Please keep up the good work of 
keeping the work going and bringing the 
country out of this depression. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. Leo McENROE. 





Safeguards of the Innocent—Tools of the 
Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July_3, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8, 1961, Mr. Harry Avery, an outstanding 
lawyer and investigator and very promi- 
nent citizen of Alamo, Tenn., which is in 
our congressional district, made an ex- 
cellent address before the attorneys gen- 
eral section of the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciation convention in Memphis. 

This address is so outstanding and to 
the point that I would like to bring it 
to the attention of the membership of 
the Congress. The address follows: 


SAFEGUARDS OF THE INNOCENT—TOOLS OF THE 
GUILTY 


(By Harry S. Avery, Attorneys General sec- 
tion, 80th annual convention, Tennessee 
Bar Association at Memphis, June 8, 1961) 


Your chairman, Gen. Fleming Hodges, and 
I were engaged in the investigation of a fire 
during this past year which destroyed a valu- 
able dwelling—the home of a widely known 
citizen of his district. At first, it was 
thought to be of accidental origin. However, 
the investigation which subsequently fol- 
lowed resulted in the development of most 
unusual and bizarre circumstances. He pre- 
sented them to the grand jury. An indict- 
ment charging arson Was returned, naming 
four defendants—two as principals and the 
other two as accessories after the fact. 

Before the trial ensued, the owner, who 
was not one of the defendants, died of a heart 
attack. Likewise, one of the defendants 
passed on by the same route and another 
defendant received his heavenly reward pri- 
marily from results of severe burns received 
as the fire ignited his clothing before he 
could escape the premises. 

General Hodges was confronted with many 
unusual circumstances and rules of evidence 
in his efforts to try the case. During the 
investigation and trial, other cases in which 
I had participated in the investigation for 
more than the past 30 years throughout 
the country, came to my mind. He suggested 
that I tell you of some of them at this meet- 
ing. This, of course, pleased and flattered 
me. 

I realized, however, that perhaps all’ of you 
have, from time to time, participated in the 
investigation and prosecution of bizarre cases 
equally as fascinating, the facts of which and 
difficulties confronting you at the trials de- 
fied the imagination even of a fiction writer. 
Therefore, I doubted the wisdom of annoying 
you with a recitation of some of my personal 
experiences in this respect. I will be .de- 
lighted if I can bring to you a discussion that 
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at least has the possibility of arousing your 
interest in what some others, far more cap- 
able than I, have to say in their efforts to 
improve the criminal laws, investigative 
techniques and trial procedures. They, as 
well as you and I, wish and pray that our 
democratic system of government might be 
made more secure; that our Nation might be 
freed of gangsters and criminals who spy 
against us, who use the safeguards written 
into the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitutions of our several State 
governments, statutes and judicial decisions, 
for no other purpose except to safeguard the 
rights and privileges of the innocent in a fr 
democratic society and government. Those 
safeguards are not written into the law to 
protect the guilty, but how often have you 
and I experienced and observed the investi- 
gations and trials of the guilty, thwarted 
by gangsters and crooks who pervert the safe- 
guards of the innocent into tools of the 
guilty? 

If I could say something here today—and 
I am talking not as a representative of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters—that 
would cause you or even some of you to read, 
“The Enemy Within,” by Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy—or “Masters of Deceit,” 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, your time and mine, in my 
humble opinion, would be well spent. 

I am speaking to you as a father, a grand- 
father and a citizen of Tennessee; as a mem- 
ber of this bar who has practiced law defend- 
ing criminals; who has assisted in the inves- 
tigation and prosecution of criminals; one 
who realizes that he is well over the horizon 
of life’s western slope. My present desire is 
to make some contribution, however small, to 
help perpetuate our free Government. It 
seems to me, our Government is in dire peril 
but we should not despair. It was in peril 
at Valley Forge and most every decade has 
brought forth a new peril to our freedom. 
Our ancestors have overcome these perils, 
but this has not been done without sacrifice, 
without amendments nor without develop- 
ment of new laws and procedures. 

Who are the enemies within? They are 
the gangsters and criminals who have 
brought a hundred-percent increase crime 
wave within the past 20 years and who 
brought a 12-percent increase in crime with- 
in the past year, according to the annual 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports. 
They are the gangsters who have infiltrated 
into labor and management, working in a 
highly organized fashion throughout the Na- 
tion, sapping legitimate business of billions 
of dollars annually. They are more power- 
ful now than ever in the history of the Na- 
tion. In some instances, according to the 
McClellan committee, “They control political 
figures and threaten whole communities.” 
They are the type who, by use of telephone 
and modern inventions, can overnight call a 
meeting with almost immunity under our 
present safeguards for the innocent, as they 
did at Apalachin in 1957. They are the 
types who pay fabulous sums, as Mickey 
Cohen did for a $25,000 bulletproof car; 
who owned silk lounging pajamas costing 
$275—300 suits, 60 pairs of $60 shoes, and 
1,500 pairs of socks, and yet not show an 
income of over $1,500. 

They are the type criminal who may, over 
the telephone, be sent into a community 
within a few hours—where they are not pre- 
viously known—and organize in short order 
a large segment of its society and thwart 
local government by bribing corrupt public 
Officials. You and I know that the metheds 
which can be legally used by law-enforce- 
ment officials have not kept step with the 
modern techniques of today’s criminals. 

Who are the masters of deceit? Yes, they 
too are a part of a criminal conspiracy to de- 
stroy us—like a two-headed serpent, one 
running underground, the other above. Its 
underground element, with its allegiance to 
the Kremlin and in control of the whole 
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serpentine body, spying, sobataging, and 
even ready to commit murder, and its above- 
ground element waving the American flag, 
crying out against law-enforcing Officials 
taking advantage of every safeguard in the 
law for the innocent. 

They all wrap themselves in the immu- 
nity of the fifth amendment, even refusing 
to give their names. They contact each 
other by telephone, conscious of the fact 
that if an official of the law is listening on 
the line, he cannot use the evidence against 
them, and if he reveals that he has done so, 
will face a criminal charge himself. Yet, 
they use every device, inside and outside the 
courtroom, to break down the American 
judicial system. Contributing to the peril, 
also, is the attitude of so many of our so- 
called good citizens who fail to do their 
patriotic duty really to fulfill the responsi- 
bility of good citizenship. They turn their 
heads to avoid becoming witnesses. They 
complain to the district attorney for the 
slightest inconvenience occasioned by sup- 
pena, either for witnesses or jury service, 
and some even perjure themselves in order 
to shirk their responsibilities. All this con- 
tributes to general apathy for law enforce- 
ment. 

Some of our judges, honorable and well- 
intentioned though they may be, contribute 
to not only general apathy of the populace 
for law enforcement, but to the disgust of 
law-enforcing officials. One’s commonsense, 
even without benefit of experience as a crim- 
inologist, cries out that the certainty of 
swift arrest and just punishment is the most 
effective crime deterrent. 

As early as 1956, one distinguished law 
professor and former editor of the Michigan 
Law Review, writing in the Reader’s Digest 
and the American Mercury asked, “Why do 
our courts protect criminals?” He was criti- 
cizing members of the U.S. Supreme Court 
for reversing the convictions of numerous 
criminals who had used the safeguards of 
the innocent as tools of the guilty. In one 
case, the conviction was reversed where an 
officer on an instant tip had gone to a hotel 
room, smelled burning opium seeping under 
the door. He knocked on the door—the oc- 
cupant opened it slightly and opium fumes 
poured out. The officer properly identified 
himself and found the illegal physical evi- 
dence in the hotel room and our highest 
Court reversed the conviction on the ground 
that search of the hotel room without a 
proper search warrant was unreasonable 
and that no evidence against anyone whose 
pivacy had been invaded, no matter how 
clearly it established guilt, was admissible. 
Such was a judge-made rule and such rules 
have been made about unreasonable search 
not only to cover one’s home, but a hotel 
room or a place he rents to sell dope, whisky, 
lottery tickets, a house of prostitution or 
even to conceal stolen goods. Law. Prof. 
John Baker White said, “This judge- 
“made rule had set a strange precedent, by 
which many courts for 40 years had been 
caused to play into the hands of hoodlums 
and their lawyers.” 

In Tennegsee, one search warrant is not 
enough. It must be in triplicate, filed or 
placed in three separate places and requires 
a rather skilled legal‘ technician to draft. 
Certainly, the average police officer, even 
in the necessity of a quick search, could 
not meet the requirements of these un- 
necessary precautions. 

Let us see what one of our U.S. Supreme 
Court judges says about this situation: On 
April 8, 1961, in the case of Chapman v. 
United States of America, the Court reversed 
the conviction of Chapman. The facts re- 
vealed that Chapman had, through a real 
estate agency, rented a dwelling belonging 
to a man by the name of Bridgman. Ona 
Sunday morning the owner drove out to meet 
his new tenant and invite him to church. 
Chapman was not on the premises. Odors 
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emitting from the house clearly revealed that 
the law was in serious violation by the man- 
ufacture of whisky. In the State where this 
occurred, the manufacturer of whisky and 
its possession for disposition, abrogates the 
lease. The owner summoned the polite. 
They, too, were aware of the physical evi- 
dence. They found a window unlatched— 
they were instructed on this Sunday a.m. 
by the owner to enter. While inside, Chap- 
man the tenant, appeared. The officers 
found 1,300 gallons of illegal whiskey mash. 
Chapman was convicted and ultimately ap- 
pealed to the highest Court in the land, 
which reversed the conviction. Justice 
Clark dissented saying, “Every moment of 
every day a law officer somewhere in the 
Tnited States is faced with problem of 
search and seizure” and added it was the 
duty of the Court to lay down the rules with 
such clarity and understanding that he may 
be able to follow them. In this dissent, Jus- 
tice Clark further stated, “For some years 
now the field has been muddy (as to rules) 
but today (April 3, 1961) the Court makes 
it a quagmire claiming, ‘It fashions a novel 
rule, supporting it with an old theory long 
since overruled.’” He added, “It is disas- 
trous to law enforcement to leave at. large 
the inconsistent rules laid down in these 
cases.” 

It seems to me that when Judith Cop- 
lon’s conviction was reversed because the 
FBI failed to prove that they did not inter- 
cept a telephone message by wiretapping, 
right while she was attempting to turn over 
secret Government documents to a Russian 
spy, the Court was ignoring our national 
security. It also seems to me that too often 
the courts are more concerned with the 
method by which evidence is obtained than 
with the prevention of crime and the pun- 
ishment of offenders. 

In the Charles Rizzo case in New York, the 
defendant with three other gangsters 
planned the robbery of a bank payroll. They 
trailed the victim to the bank—their timing 
was bad—he had already left the bank, but 
they continued to trail him and as he at- 
tempted to pay off workmen, the gangsters 
with concealed guns approached him and 
police officers, suspicious of their conduct, 
intercepted them. Three of them were con- 
victed for an attempted armed robbery, but 
Rizzo appealed. His pals went to Sing Sing. 
The police having caught them before they 
pulled their guns, the Court reversed the 
conviction, holding that although the men 
had planned a robbery and set out to accom- 
plish it, this did not constitute an attempt, 
but merely a prepagation. Does anyone 
doubt that this brought rejoicing in the 
underworld? Once again, the courts had 
turned guilty men loose on society under a 
technicality so ridiculous that the average 
citizen could not understand, and even well- 
informed and educated citizens concerned 
with the safety of the community, could not 
believe it to be reasonable or realistic. 

With the investigations by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s committee here in Tennessee, re- 
vealing gangster infiltration into the Team- 
sters Union and bringing to light evidence of 
bribery and the impeachment of one judge, 
there was a sound basis for disgust. 

With gangsters living in the lap of luxury, 
with police officers having to wallow in a 
quagmire of inconsistencies with so-called 
good citizens shirking their duty as witnesses 
and jurors, with the general apathy for law 
enforcement reflected by the public attitude, 
with the high cost of living facing every citi- 
zen, be he policeman or other investigating 
officer, small wonder it is to me that we do 
not have more police officials who are derelict 
to duty, who succumb to this horrible en- 
vironment, and what a relief and joy te meet 
and know so many dedicated officers to pub- 
lic duty and to the welfare of our democratic 
form of government. 


July 13 


We could continue to refer to case after 
case of judicial decisions by individual 
judges or by split decisions of courts of three, 
five, or nine members, where a bare majority 
changed the rules, made new law, so to 
speak, which should have been properly 
within the province of our legislative branch 
of government. It would, perhaps, serve 
no good, purpose here. > 

It is not my purpose to be critical of the 
judiciary, to try to refiect upon the character 
or caliber of our judges, but certainly no 
harm could be done by a study of the effect 
of some of their decisions which have pre- 
empted our legislative prerogatives and dis- 
couraged dedicated, honest, intelligent and 
capable officers of the law and prosecuting 
officials. 

Take the so-called Durham rule enunciated 
just a few years past by the Federal Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, where 
the long-standing rule on insanity was abro- 
gated and a new definition written into the 
law. No longer in the District of Columbia 
would it be permitted to show the defendant 
knew the difference between right and 
wrong, but under the so-called Durham rule, 
the defendant must be acquitted if it was 
shown that the crime was the product of a 
mental disease or defect. This, of course, 
resulted into a tool for the guilty rather than 
the safeguard of the innocent. Within 12 
months there were more acquittals for in- 
sanity than in the past 4 years. Practically 
speaking, it simply turned the function of 
the jury over to our psychiatrists. 

In passing, we might also mention the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the now famous 
Mallory case—also a District of Columbia 
case. It was held in effect that even on 
Sunday, the defendant charged with rape 
and held for 7 hours while the police were 
investigating, violated the rule of the court 
which required the arraignment of arrested 
persons without delay, that Mallory had been 
held too long without arraignment and the 
conviction was reversed on no other grounds. 
it was not even claimed by defendant’s at- 
torneys that he was mistreated or that the 
police had used duress. This apparent un- 
reasonable holding brought protest from 
crime commissions and law-enforcing offi- 
cials all across the country. How is a prose- 
cuting or district attorney going to know 
what unnecessary delay may be in the mind 
of a judge? It is in theory a safeguard for 
the innocent who might fall into custody 
of an unscrupulous policeman, but in fact 
it is a tool for the guilty. Certainly the 
safety of the community which has such a 
great stake in the enforcement of the crim- 
inal laws was dealt a discouraging blow. 

While I was initially thinking upon the 
subject of this discussion, I addressed a 
letter to the Honorable Robert F. Kennedy, 
U.S. Attorney General, which read in part, 
as follows: 

“I have been invited to appear on the 
program of the district attorneys general 
division of the Tennessee Bar Association 
which convenes in Memphis June 8. My 
subject is to be ‘Safeguards of Law for the 
Innocent—Tools for the Guilty.’ Naturally, 
the fifth amendment; the presumption of 
innocence; certain rules of evidence; safe- 
guards in court opinions and constitutional 
prohibitions (such as in Georgia, a defend- 
ant charged in a felony, may take witness 
stand not under oath and make any kind 
of a statement without being subject to 
any questions from any source, his own at- 
torney, the prosecuting attormey or even 
the trial judge) are some of the safeguards. 

“With crime constantly on the march 
and increase in the United States, do you 
believe any steps or laws could be taken or 
should be passed which would still protect 
the innocent and yet not be so potent tools 
for the guilty?” 
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General Kennedy replied: 

Apri. 3, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Avery: Thank you for your in- 
teresting and complimentary letter of March 
5, 1961, in which you asked whether I be- 
lieve any steps could be taken, or laws 
passed, which would protect the innocent 
and yet not be potent tools for the guilty. 
I would like to make the following comment 
on your question: 

The degree to which a legal rule may 
operate to protect an innocent citizen, or 
merely shield a guilty one, varies with the 
circumstances of each case. The balance 
between the competing interests that come 
into play in these matters is, of course, a 
delicate one to maintain. With these con- 
siderations in mind, the courts are con- 
tinuously engaged in the complicated proc- 
ess of molding the law by interpreting 
constitutional and statutory standards in 
the controversies before them. It follows 
that maintaining a harmonious balance be- 
tween the two factors you mention is mainly 
within the province of the courts. Cer- 
tainly one of our large tasks as lawyers is 
to discern these legal principles in judicial 
decisions and conform to them in the actions 
we take. 

In addition, on the positive side there are 
a number of instances in which it is our 
primary responsibility to act. For example, 
upon becoming Attorney General I imme- 
diately directed that a review be made of our 
Federal criminal laws to find the areas in 
which new legislation appears desirable. 

The work is nearing completion. I expect 
soon to submit to the Congress a legislative 
program to aid in combating crime. All 
proposals are receiving a critical examina- 
tion in the Department to insure that the 
innocent and unwary are properly protected, 
while substantial violators may be reached. 

Your good wishes to me and my associates 
in the Department of Justice are indeed 
appreciated. I would have no objection to 
your using this letter as you may desire. 

Sincerely, 
RosBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


No sane person wishes to take away any 
safeguard for the law-abiding citizens. 
However, most of our constitutional safe- 
guards were initiated following a period of 
oppression. Our forefathers’ wish was to 
forever eradicate tyranny and oppression. 
There does not“how exist in our society any 
peril to the freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech and the press; to the right of petition 
for habeas corpus; to the right of one’s pos- 
sessions and property without adequate com- 
pensation. These and many other funda- 
mental safeguards for the liberty of the inno- 
cent will ever remain secure as long as we 
have a democratic form of government. 
However, today there exists a great peril to 
our Government from the criminals and the 
masters of deceit. Every step should be 
taken to apprehend them and this requires 
some new laws which will not harm the 
innocent, but will give modern means to the 
prosecuting officials to counteract the mod- 
ern inventions now at the disposal of these 
enemies to our society. Methods doubtless 
can and should be legalized to make availa- 
ble evidence of interstate crime and threats 
to our national security by the interception 
of telephone and other electronic communi- 
cation between criminals. 

Today far-flung criminal syndicates rely 
heavily upon the telephone and telegraph in 
the conduct of their nefarious activities. It 
is essential that these communications be 
intercepted. 

It is dangerous to national security to free 
&@ person guilty of crime directed to the over- 
throw of our democratic government simply 
because the evidence was obtained by the 
interception of a telephonic or telegraphic 
communication. 


The present law gives criminals greater 
immunity in the use of the telephone, radio, 
and telegraph than any other methods of 
communications. A face-to-face oral con- 
versation may be overheard and proven in 
court. A letter or other written communi- 
cation may fall into the hands of the law 
and be,used as evidence. Why, then, should 
a telephone conversation be inviolate? If 
it is intercepted presently by wiretapping, 
the Government is not only forbidden to 
prove the conversation, but is also forbidden 
from introducing any other evidence discov- 
ered by knowledge obtained from monitored 
conversations. 

The fourth amendment protects written 
communications from only unreasonable 
searches and seizures. It does not absolutely 
bar officers from seizing private papers and 
using them as evidence; it merely requires 
proper safeguards against abuse. It does not 
seem unreasonable to me why communica- 
tions by wireless or by wire should be placed 
at least ih the same category of competency. 

I have only touched upon some of the 
safeguards which should be strengthened by 
legislative enactment, and this will not come 
without an awakening by the general public 
to law enforcement. Nothing in this respect 
is more frightening than the May 20, 1961, 
statement of Director J. Edgar Hoover, when 
he said: 

“Heartened by an atmosphere of con- 
tinuing public complacency, and encouraged 
by its success in involving every legal tech- 
nicality to thwart the interest of justice, 
the Communist Party is today a unified, am- 
bitious, and destructive instrument of sub- 
version operating within our midst. It has 
shown a brazen defiance and disrespect for 
America’s laws, governmental institutions, 
and traditions.” 

In closing, may I again acknowledge my 
appreciation to General Hodges and you for 
the courtesy extended to me and for Gen- 
eral Kennedy’s letter. I also again appeal 
to you with the hope that every intelligent 
American, if he has not already done so, will 
read “The Enemy, Within” and “Masters of 
Deceit.” 

It may be that Thomas R. Marshall, a 
former vice president, was correct in saying 
in 1914, “What the country needs is a good 
5-cent cigar,” but today there is a crying 
need for capable, qualified Attorneys Gen- 
eral and their assistants who have practical 
experience in the investigation and prose- 
cution of criminals to aspire for places upon 
the bench and the legislative branch of 
Government. 





The Cry of the Realists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
mail I receive is any indication at all of 
the -attitude of the general public to- 
ward problems in foreign affairs, it most 
certainly indicates growing concern over 
our activities in the United Nations and 
the lack of firmness that is becoming so 
evident in the State Department. The 
Washington Evening Star of Tuesday, 
July 11, in the column, “The Political 
Mill,” by Gould Lincoln, contained a 
forthright analysis of the Chinese ques- 
tion, and I submit it for the Recorp with 
the hope that it will attract attention 
and inspire thought on the part of all 
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who read it. The article is entitled “The 
Cry of the Realists.”’ 
THE CRY OF THE REALISTS 


“Be a rabbit, 
Get the habit, 
Realize.” 


The clamor of the realists in this country, 
if it continues, is likely to realize us into a 
Communist-dominated world. How many 
times have they said in recent years: “We 
have to be realistic. Eventually, Red China 
will become a member of the United Nations, 
and eventually Red China will be recognized 
by the United States.” 

This is the kind of realism which brought 
the United States to recognize and to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Red Russia, 
which we then proceeded to build up in- 
dustrially and otherwise. The present-day 
realists, while saying that Red China must 
finally become a member of the U.N., insist 
that of course they are opposed.to the ad- 
mission of this bloody-handed government 
into this union of nations for peace. By 
their constant demand that we be realistic, 
however, they have virtually told the Red 
Chinese that if they hold out long enough, 
they can expect recognition and admission 
to the U.N. on their own terms. 

For years this country has been able to 
block discussion of the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. The grounds for rejecting 
Red China are clear enough. The Com- 
munist government of China sent thousands 
and thousands of men to bolster the North 
Korean Communists in their war with the 
forces of the United Nations itself, which 
had moved quickly, under the leadership of 
the United States, to prevent the takeover of 
the Republic of Korea. Thousands of Amer- 
ican fighting men were killed or maimed in 
the Korean struggle. 

RESOLUTION AWAITS ACTION 


The Congress of the United States has 
gone on record in the past as being opposed 
to the recognition of Red China and against 
that government’s admission to the United 
Nations. It is about to do so again. A reso- 
lution to this effect has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Dimxsgyn of Illinois, 
minority leader of the Senate. He has been 
joined in the sponsorship of this resolution 
by Senator MANSFIELD, of Montana, the ma- 
jority leader, and by several other Senators. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate has as yet taken no action on the reso- 
lution, and Senator DmxkseEn has threatened 
to-offer it as an amendment to the mutual 
security bill—the foreign aid bill—unless the 
resolution is reported out and the Senate 
given a chance to act upon.it. The same 
committee is handling the foreign aid bill, 
and is expected to have that measure ready 
to send to the floor of the Senate by the end 
of this week or the first of next. In the 
House of Representatives, Republican Jupp 
of Minnesota has introduced a similar reso- 
lution and it is before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee which, too, has been 
working on the mutual aid bill. _ 

There the resolution stands. That it would 
be overwhelmingly adopted in both Houses of 
Congress is the prediction of many observers. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that, the White 
House—meaning the President—is getting 
opinions from the State Department and 
other sources regarding what should be the 
U.S. attitude when this question of tak- 
ing up the admission of Red China to 
the U.N. is brought up in September in the 
General Assembly of that organization, as it 
seems certain it will be. The moratorium 
on discussion of the Chinese question, which 
this country and its supporters have been 
able to maintain for so long—despite the de- 
mands of Russia and its satellites—is threat- 
ened by soime of the newly admitted African 
nations. The last vote in the Assembly was 
carried by the United States by a narrow 
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margin, and statements by the “realists” in 
this country have not helped. . 


FIGHT THE ISSUE OUT 


The Kennedy administration does not want 
the recognition and admission of Red China 
to the U.N., although there are “realists” 
in’ its midst. A strong vote in the Congress 
on the subject may be of assistance at this 
time.and a notice to our friends in the UN. 
that we intend to fight with vigor any move 
to bring Red China into the organization. 
In the meantime, however, there have been 
reports that this country might offer some 
plan to give Red China membership, but 
keep the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Formosa still a member with membership on 
the Security Council. This has been denied, 
but apparently the administration is casting 
about for some plan to prevent a vote in the 
General Assembly to take up the Chinese is- 
sue. The better course would be to fight this 
issue out, and to attempt to rally all our 
friends. Britain has fts own realists on the 
Chinese question, but she has stuck with us 
in the past loyally. 

Being realistic too often in the past has 
proved no less than appeasement in the end. 
In the opinion of some; Woodrow Wilson was 
not “realistic” when he took us into war 
against the German military machine in 
1917—unprepared as we were. Harry S. Tru- 
man was not being realistic when he told 
the Russian Communists to keep hands off 
Greece and Turkey, nor was Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower being realistic when he told the Red 
Chinese we would defend Formosa and the 
Chinese Nationalists there from attack. 

The difficulty today lies in the fact that 
our friends in Europe, in the Middle East, 
and the Far East. are not sure how far we 
will go to back up our words and commit- 
ments. This is no time for the United 
States to be a nation of rabbits. 





To Respond to a Bold and Decisive Lead- 
ership Is the Historic Necessity Con- 
fronting the United States Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is in a state ef rapid and complex 
change; social revolution—as in the 
period of the formation of our own coun- 
try—is rampant, and peoples, long qui- 
escent in traditional or colonial socie- 
ties, are determined to emancipate them- 
selves, to improve their living standards, 
to be respected, to count in the councils 
of nations. ’ 

If the United States is to increase its 
capability to help these peoples, as we 
were once helped, and to assist them to 
achieve individual freedom and self-gov- 
ernment, our country must chart a bold 
and imaginative course for develop- 
mental cooperation with the less indus- 
trialized nations as a major, long-range 
concern of the American people and 
their government, 

If we are to take our oversea responsi- 
bilities seriously, if we are to forestall 
further extension of “Kremlinology” 
and the Soviet apparatus or dictatorship, 
it is urgent that the moral enthusiasm, 
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the material resources, and the intellec- 
tual capacities of the American people 
be mobilized immediately. 

A penetrating analysis, by Under Sec- 
retary of State Chester Bowles, of the 
complex challenges confronting America 
around the world—and what we must do 
at home to meet these challenges—was 
published in the June 1961 issue of the 
National AMVET. 

I include this splendid article for the 
information of my colleagues: 

GREATEST CHALLENGES Ever FaCinc NATION 


(By Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of 
State) 


Each age faces its own challenges. But 
the challenge which confronts us Americans 
as we enter the 1960's is far greater in 
terms of its long-term consequences than 
anything mankind has known before. 

If we fail, we will witness the dete- 
rioration of most of the institutions and 
values which down through the centuries 
have given life purpose and meaning: our 
religious principles, our belief in human 
dignity, our dedication to personal freedom, 
to spiritual progress, and to justice under 
law. 

At the same time, wise policies, sensitive 
understanding and the capacity for coura- 
geous action may enable us to move grad- 
ually toward an orderly and peaceful world 
society that offers infinite opportunity for 
human betterment. 

For the first time in history, we possess 
the technical means to produce more mean- 
ingful and prosperous life for every human 
being on the planet. Also, for the first 
time in history, we have the technical means 
to destroy virtually every human being on 
the planet. 

We Americans in partnership with like- 
minded peoples in Asia, Latin America, 
Europe and Africa must successfully re- 
spond to this callenge and this danger. 

Our first responsibility, therefore, is to gain 
a fresh perspective on th@ state of the world 
and our position in it. Let us briefly review 
what we are up against. 

Since the Second World War ended, more 
than 15 years ago, we have lived in an at- 
mosphere of turmoil and crisis. There have 
been bold initiatives and heartening suc- 
cesses such as the Marshall plan, NATO, and 
point 4. And there have been dangerous 
failures as well. 

We live in a world in which key nations 
have developed the techniques of force to a 
point approaching the absolute. As the 
world is now organized, nations cannot sur- 
vive without arms, but neither can they’ use 
their arms on a broad scale without inviting 
annihilation. 

During the last decade, the military bal- 
ance of power has shifted to our general dis- 
advantage. Ten years ago the United States 
and its allies possessed an overwhelming 
superiority in total military power. 

The political and economic halance of 
power has also changed to our disadvantage. 
Political and social conditions in many parts 
of the world have become increasingly favor- 
able for Communist penetration. At the 
same time, the rulers of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have become more 
skillful in conducting ‘their political and 
economic relations with the lesser developed 
nations. Instead of engaging in a futile 
effort to oppose the tide of nationalism, they 
have learned to exploit it, while we in many 
instances have seemed to be bewildered by 
it. The Soviet economy, in the meantime, 


tation, the Soviet Government has been able 
to harness Soviet resources and energies 
directly to its political objectives. 
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Commuist China has emerged from a gen- 
eration of bloody civil war to become a major 
world power. With a ruthless disregard for 
personal freedom and human rights, Com- 
munist China is developing a significant 
industrial establishment. Although it has 
enormous resources with which to expand 
its power, lack of several key assets, notably 
land and oil, may create dangerous pressure 
for expansion into neighboring states where 
these assets are readily available. 

These developments are taking place 
against a background of unprecedented po- 
litical, economic, and social revolution that 
affects more than one-half of the world’s 
peoples and which is without precedent in 
history. This revolution in itself is neither 
dangerous nor undesirable. Indeed it arises 
from the desire for the very things which 
generations of Americans have sought since 
the birth of the American Republic; inde- 
pendence from foreign rule, a greater meas- 
ure of human dignity, social justice, and 
faster economic development broadly shared. 

Our own rate of economic growth has 
slowed down. Three recessions in 10 years 
have cost us heavily in goods and services 
that we might have produced but didn't, 
in embittered political divisions at home, 
and in missed opportunities abroad. The 
tide cannot be reversed by public relations 
gimmicks, or by diplomatic manipulation, or 
by glittering pronouncements, or by angrily 
rattling our rockets. What is required is 
a new, tough-minded understanding of the 
forces that are shaping the world, an in- 
creased sense of humility, harder work, 
greater courage, and added patience. 

Now let me suggest some of the key ele- 
ments of a fresh approach to world relations. 

1. We must clarify our objectives. The 

world must be persuaded that we not only 
seek peace for ourselves but that we are 
ready to work with others in building the 
kind of world in which peace can endure. 
The cold war is not of our making. We 
have no territorial ambitions. We have no 
wish to dominate other nations, politically, 
economically, or culturally. We have no 
quarrel with the people of the Soviet Union 
or Communist China. We have no desire 
to remake them in our own image. What 
we want for others is essentially what they 
want for themselves. And because we be- 
lieve that in our fast shrinking world free- 
dom and justice are indivisible, we must be 
prepared to accept certain risks and sacri- 
fices in order to premit other nations to 
choose their own destinies. In our efforts 
to strengthen our democracy we have never 
been afraid of constructive change. Now 
it is our task to participate in encouraging 
such an orderly reform in other parts of 
the world. 
“ 2. We must make it clear to the Soviet 
leaders and to the entire world that we are 
prepared at all times to negotiate any issue 
or difference that arises between us, pro- 
vided there is a genuine possibility for real 
progress. Although we are not prepared to 
make the security and rights of other people 
the subject of bilateral bargaining, we will 
respond wholeheartedly to any measure of 
reasonableness by the Soviets or Chinese 
Communists. Let me add, however, that it 
would be a mistake for the American people 
to become overly optimistic about the im- 
mediate results of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Our international interests 
are incompatible with the global long-range 
objectives of Soviet strategy, and until those 
objectives are modified, the resulting cleav- 
age will continue to produce issues which are 
not easy to resolve by compromise and 
conciliation. 

3. We need a fresh, bold approach to the 
problems of economic and political develop- 
ment in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The 
awakening of the peoples of the developing 
nations has been dramatic and explosive. 
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The resulting pressures for long postponed 
political, economic, and social advancement 
must be met if we are to have any prospect 
of building the kind of world in which peace 
can survive and freedom flourish. 

The need for a thoughtful, fully adequate, 
long-range, integrated foreign economic pro- 
gram is as urgent now as was lend-lease in 
the winter of 1941 and the Marshall plan in 
1947. On those two occasions our Govern- 
ment, on a largely bipartisan basis, boldly 
faced up to the requirements and carried its 
case to the American people and its Congress. 
As a result, Britain was able to survive in the 
face of all the military power which Hitler 
could summon. Around 7 years later, 
through the Marshall plan, Europe was saved 
from communism, helped to rebuild her 
cities and factories, and encouraged to 
breathe new life and confidence into the old 
societies from which we Americans draw our 
heritage. 

Now for the third time in a generation we 
face a similar challenge which decisively 
affects our relations with the billion and 
one-half people of non-Communist Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. And the isola- 
tionists, the timid, and the faint hearted are 
still with us. 

Again the central question is, Can the 
American people rise to the occasion? 

In the lesser developed countries of the 
world the problems of education, sanitation, 
health, industrialization, and land reform 
are very old problems. What is new is the 
turbulent, throbbing political and social cli- 
mate in which these problems are now being 
considered. ; 

The need is acute for adequate money, 
resources, organization, and food—firmly 
committed over a period of years to those 
who are prepared to help themselves. But 
no less important are the motivations and 
objectives that surround our efforts. A wise 
and enlightened America will not look on 
these essential efforts as charity handouts. 
It will not react negatively to the pressures 
of Communism, however real these pressures 
may be. It will not attempt to purchase 
allies, or to buy votes in the U.N., or to ob- 
tain special privileges for American interests. 

Our true national objective is to create 
a working partnership with other non-Com- 
munist nations, a partnership in which we 
are prepared to make mutual sacrifices in 
order to build a world security system in 
which the universal values common to all 
the great religions can survive and evolve. 

4. In such a task, human understanding 
is fully as important as money. Unless the 
men and women who represent America in 
dealing with other nations understand the 
complex revolutionary forces at large in the 
world today, our efforts will surely fail. It 
is equally important that they understand 
America’s own dynamic liberal traditions and 
comprehend the real meaning of the con- 
tinuing American revolution. 

The aspirations of the emerging people 
can never be realized through the rigid and 
materialistic economic philosophy promul- 
gated by Marx and practiced by Stalin and 
Khrushchev. For the long haul they can 
only be realized through the dynamic, demo- 
cratic philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson. 
The emerging peoples want both bread and 
dignity. They will not be satisfied by one 
without the other. 

5. At the same time, we must maintain 
and strengthen our relationships with our 
traditional allies, including those of Western 
Europe and Latin America. In particular, 
we must use our influence and persuasion to 
assist the peoples of Western Europe to raise 
their vision to a new and more constructive 
relationship with the emerging peoples of 
Asia and Africa. 


There are some who argue that the United 
States must choose between Europe and 
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Africa or between Europe and Asia. No such 
choice is possible or desirable. The three 
great continents urgently need one another. 

The European economy sorely needs ready 
access to the resources and markets of Africa 
and Asia. In the same way, the emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia need European 
capital and European technical skills. 

Americans must help create a new relation- 
ship based upon the voluntary cooperation of 
independent nations. Since the war, most 
of the industrial nations of Western Europe 
have been preoccupied with the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe itself, and this preoccupation 
has sometimes caused them to underesti- 
mate the political and social forces develop- 
ing in other parts of the world. Today, 
Western Europe’s reconstruction is large- 
ly complete. It now possesses a concentra- 
tion of industry, scientific potential, and 
skilled manpower substantially greater than 
that of the Soviet Union. 

The nations of Western Europe now have 
the capacity to work with us in helping 
the peoples of Africa and Asia to achieve 
real progress under freedom. Europeans can 
now come to Africa and Asia, ndt as rulers, 
but as partners in a common ‘cause. It is 
our responsibility to persuade the Europeans 
and the emerging peoples alike of the tre- 
mendous value to be gained from a freely 
chosen interdependence. 

By now one fact at least should be self- 
evident: The task that lies ahead is neither 
simple nor easy. The basic question more- 
over cannot be ignored or sidestepped: Does 
our generation of Americans have the ca- 
pacity to understand what is required of us? 

Do we have the vigor and courage to rise 
to the challenge of today’s world as other 
generations of Americans have risen to other 
challenges in the past? 

Positive initiative by the United States 
with long-term commitments of resources, 
energy, and leadership, supported by other 
free nations, have now become an absolute 
historic necessity. We cannot escape reality 
and we cannot retreat from responsibility. 
Most of all, we cannot afford to procrastinate. 
We are being fundamentally tested, and the 
testing period is reaching the decisive point. 
Throughout the course of our national his- 
tory, we have never failed in a period of 
crisis to respond to a bold and decisive lead- 
ership. 





Report on Wildlife and Recreation to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Wildlife and 
Recreation to the 48th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress which met in Washington May 
24 to 27, 1961. 

The principal purpose of this commit- 
tee was stated to be to give attention to 
the problems involved in use of our many 
reservoir projects throughout the coun- 
try. The importance of adequate rec- 
reation facilities becomes more evident 
each year with our expanding popula- 
tion, and the ever-increasing tempo of 
modern living. 

It was a pleasure and honor for me to 
serve again as chairman of this commit- 
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tee and I trust that our deliberations 
will, in some measure, contribute to a 
solution of some of the problems that 
confront us in this field. 

The committee met on May 24 and its 
report was presented to the convention 
on May 26 by Mr. W. D. H. Rodriguez; 
city commissioner of Monroe, La., and 
was unanimously adopted. 

It is to be hoped and expected that as 
the committee gains more experience in 
dealing with the matters over which it 
has jurisdiction, it will make a sound 
and useful contribution to the conserva- 
tion and use of our water resources in 
these fields of recreation and wildlife. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE AND 

RECREATION, NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 

CONGRESS 


The Committee on Wildlife and Recrea- 
tion was called to order by acting chairman 
W. D. H. Rodriguez at 10:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1961, in the Concord Room 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.¢€. 
The following members of the committee 
were present: Mr. Hayden W. Olds, chief, 
Division of Wildlife, Department of Natural 
Resources, State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. E. Owens, Division of Wildlife, chief en- 
gineer, State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. 
A. E. Thacker, Jr., South Sioux City, Nebr.; 
Mr. Thomas J. Rouner, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
John W. Wakefield, director, Department of 
Water Resources, Tallahassee, Fla; Mr. 
Nathan Levy, Sr., chairman of Water Ways, 
St. Mary’s Parish, Franklin, La.; Mr. Ronald 
W. Green, commissioner, Sea and Shore 
Fisheries, Augusta, Maine. Representative 
Ep EpMoNDsSON, Democrat, Oklahoma, was 
delayed in attending the meeting by reason 
of a hearing on the Burns Creek Dam, but 
joined the meeting during its course. 

The committee considered many aspects 
of wildlife and outdoor recreation as related 
to Federal construction projects and re- 
solved as follows: 

“1. Whereas any decrease in the amount 
or strength of pollutants deposited in the 
water resources of the Nation will permit 
a@ greater utilization of these waters for out- 
door recreation and permit better conditions 
for the survival and of fish and other 
aquatic life, the Committee on Wildlife and 
Recreation recommends the enactment of 
H.R. 6441 (Blatnik bill) .” 

Other resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee were as follows: 

“2. To commend the Department of the 
Army, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for the 
progress made in implementing the pro- 
visions of the Wildlife Coordination Act and 
urges continued joint effort to achieve the 
maximum benefits to wildlife and outdoor 
recreation made possible by this act. 

“3. To support the principles of the Wild- 
life Coordination Act being extended by 
congressional action to include all forms of 
outdoor recreation, and that dollar values 
assigned to such recreational activities be 
included as partial justification for Federal 
construction projects whenever applicabie. 

“4, To endorse Federal legislation or ad- 
ministrative policies, whichever is most ex- 
pedient, to permit adequate land being ac- 
quired in fee’simple by the Federal Govern- 
ment at Federal land and water conserva- 
tion projects to guarantee public access, de- 
velopment and use of the area by the public 
for all feasible types of outdoor recreation.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 

The committee unanimously recommends 
the raeen of these resolutions by the 
National’ Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
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Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas—Part 2 © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask that the continuation of the 
speech by Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief 
of the Palm Beach Post Times, to the 
Palm Beach Chapter of the National 
Secretaries’ Association concerning the 
threat of Castro communism to the 
American States be printed here in the 
Recorp. Additional sections will be 
printed during the next few days. 

There is ample evidence that many of the 
people Castro enlisted as his followers in the 
revolutionary movement were patriots dedi- 
cated to freeing the Cuban people of the ty- 
ranny of the corrupt Batista regime. How- 
ever, the evidence is even more overwhelming 
that Castro and his top lieutenants definitely 
were and are part and parcel of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

The harshness and corruption of the Ba- 
tista regime created the kind of climate Cas- 
tro needed for the success of his revolution. 
In addition to his guerrilla military forces he 
received constantly growing support from the 
Cuban people themselves. This support was 


based on his glowing promises that he would 
proclaim the constitution of 1940 as the su- 
preme law of the land. 

He also promised and I quote, “absolute 
guarantee of freedom of information, both 
of newspapers and radio, and of all the in- 


dividual and political rights guaranteed by 
the constitution.” He promised a provi- 
sional government that would hold general 
elections within a year and again, I quote, 
“deliver the power immediately to the candi- 
date elected.” 

In spite of the evidence as to Castro’s Red 
ties from as far back as 1948, and in spite of 
the evidence of international communism’s 

te promise the moon to achieve 
its goals, this country and most of the other 
American Republics quickly granted full rec- 
ognition to Castro’s government when the 
overthrow of Batista was accomplished. 

Our speedy recognition of Castro came in 
the face of warnings by Ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith, of Palm Beach, that Castro was 
not the modern Robin Hood dedicated to 
freedom and democracy, as he had been 
painted by some now in our State Depart- 
ment and by some segments of the Ameri- 
can press, but in reality was a true disciple 
of Russian communism. 

At the outset, the Castro regime took 
action that indicated it would make good 
on some of the social reforms promised the 
Cuban people. These included new schools, 
medical clinics, new housing, and a program 
to eliminate graft and corruption in govern- 
ment. However, no move was made then 
nor has one been made since to give the 
people the political freedom they sought and 
desire. Actually, the few small social gains 
achieved have been used not as a means of 
liberation, but as a method of tightening 
governmental bondage of the people. 

Since assuming dictatorial control of the 
Government, Castro has destroyed the free 
spirited rebel army which carried him into 
power. The history of the Castro revolution 
has been the history of disillusionment, per- 
secution, imprisonment, exile and execution 
of men and women who supportedshim and 
then doomed themselves by trying to make 
his regime live up to its promises. 
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Never in history has any revolution so rap- 
idly devoured its children. The roster of 
Castro's victims is the litany of the Cuban 


.revolution. 


When Castro decided to betray the prom- 
ises of the revolution, he had to liquidate 
the instrumentalities which embodied those 
promises and to destroy the men who took 
the promises seriously. 

Let’s look at the fate of some of the men 
who were dedicated to freedom and democ- 
racy for the Cuban people and who played 


. Key roles in the success of Castro’s revolu- 


tion: 

Dr. Jose Miro Cardona: He was the first 
Prime Minister of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Today he is in exile; he heads the 
revolutionary council whose invasion attempt 
failed a few days ago. He sorrows from the 
knowledge that his son was one of the cap- 
tured invaders and has either been executed 
or faces death at the hands of a firing squad. 

Dr, Manuel Urrutia: He was the first pro- 
visional President of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. When he protested the spread of 
Communist influence, he was forced to re- 
sign. Today, he is a refugee in the Argentine 
Embassy in Havanna. 

Maj. Huber Matez Benitez: He was rev- 
olutionary commandant of Camaguey Prov- 
ince and a hero of the Sierra Maestra. 
When he challenged the spread of Commu- 
nist influence and requested permission to 
resign from the army, he was put on trial 
for conspiracy and treason and sentenced 
to 20 years in prison. 

Humberto Sori Marin: He was the first 
Castro Minister of Agriculture who called 
for agrarian reform in the spirit of the 1940 
Constitution. He was forced to flee the 
country, returned early this year, was cap- 
tured, and a few days ago was executed. 

‘There are many, many others. Of the 19 
members of the first cabinet of the revolu- 
tionary government nearly two-thirds are 
today in prison or in exile. 

Who are the people who have taken the 
places of these patriots? ‘Their names read 
like a rolicall of the hierachy of the Cuban 
Communist Party. 

Maj. Raul Castro: Long active in interna- 
tional Communist student movements, he 
runs the ministry for the revolutionary 
armed forces. 

Maj. Ernesto “Che” Guevara: He is a pro- 
fessional revolutionary from Argentina with 
a history of Communist activities in Guate- 
mala and Mexico. He is Minister of Indus- 
try and chief economic planner. 

Dr. Osvaldo Dortocs Torrado: He is the 
president of Cuba. He was regional organi- 
zation secretary of the Communist Party in 
Cienfuegos as a law student and has never 
repudiated his past party membership. 

Annabel Escalante: He is secretary general 
of the Cuban Communist Party and is a 
member of the group chairmanned by Raul 


Castro which makes policy for the Cuban 


Government. 

Dulce Maria Escalona Almeida: She is an 
avowed Communist and %s director of pri- 
mary education in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Vicentina Tuna: A veteran Communist, is 
director of the Department of Culture in 
the Ministry of Education. 

Padro Canas Abriel: Long active in Com- 
munist activities, he is director of secondary 
education in Cuba. 

The destructive influence of these Com- 
munists on Cuba's national life became evi- 
dent early. First came governmental seizure 


circus trials, which sickened the decent peo- 
ple of the world. 


Next come confiscation of holdings of for- 
eigners. Americans and American business 
interests were the biggest sufferers because 
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over the years since we aided in establishing 
Cuba as an independent nation in the Span- 
ish-American War, Americans had invested 
heavily in the economic life of our friendly 
little neighbor. These seizures of American 
assets brought retaliatory action—minor 
though it was—by our Government. It also 
brought the true feelings of Communist 
Fidel Castro and his followers out into the 
open. We were denounced as Yankee im- 
perialists and as war mongers dedicated to 
crushing the Cuban people. At the same 
time, Castro moved openly closer to his Red 
masters in Moscow and Peiping. Extensive 
trade agreements were announced. Signifi- 
cantly, virtually all represented barter agree- 
ments in which Cuban sugar and other prod- 
ucts were exchanged for war materiel to be 
used by Castro in tightening his hold on the 
Cuban masses. 

As a result of these deals with Russia and 
China, and Czechoslovakia and other Iron 
Curtain countries, Cuba today has the larg- 
est military ground force in the hemisphere 
with the exception of the United States. 
Estimates of the size of the Cuban military 
establishment range from 250,000 to 400,000. 
Let’s use the lower figure to emphasize the 
point. By that yardstick, 1 out of every 
30 Cubans today is in the armed forces. This 
compares with 1 out of 50 in the Soviet 
Union and 1 out of 60 in the United 
States. Now, in addition, Castro has estab- 
lished the so-called people’s militia and vir- 
tually every able-bodied citizen is required 
to devote a certain amount of time each 
month to military training. To refuse to 
serve is virtually the same as inviting a pris- 
on term or a one-way trip to the execution 
wall. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Vincent B. 
Welch, which appeared in the August 
1960 issue of the Bowdoin College Alum- 
nus. Mr. Welch’s comments about Po- 
land provide an insight into life behind 
the Iron Curtain as seen by the traveling 
American. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN 
(By Vincent B. Welch) 


The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about in- 
ternational communism as it exists today in 
the satellite nations and to scare the day- 
lights.out of you with respect to the possi- 
bility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 

This summer, together with a client of 
mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
saw had an effect on me that I hope this 
article will have on you. I started out on 
this trip as a complacent American: over- 
stuffed, like most Americans, with the ma- 
terial things of life, myopic because of my 
closeness to my own work and a busy sched- 
ule, only vaguely familiar with the activities 
of the Communist world in recent years, and 
only mildly curious to view personally this 
somewhat interesting political creature. 
Within 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 
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to see to scare me virtually to death, and I 
think the only reason I st&iyed there for 8 
more days was that I was in somewhat of a 
state of hypnotized amazement, 

In recent years, friends of mine have vis- 
ited Russia and its satellite nations, includ- 
ing Poland, as typical American tourists and 
have returned to tell me about their “inter- 
esting” trips and the good times they had. 
I only wish they had had an opportunity to 
be, as I was, in the company of an individual 
who not only himself speaks fluently, as 
fluently as he speaks English, all Slavic lan- 
guages, including Russian and Polish, but 
also had several non-Communist friends in 
Poland who could reveal some of the true 
facts about Poland today. I wish that those 
American tourists had stayed at hotels which 
Americans don’t frequent and had spent the 
majority of their time learning, as we did, 
what really goes on behind the Iron Curtain, 
rather than wasting their time and money 
on guided tours, which have only the dual 
purpose of extracting American currency and 
deceiving the Western World. If they had 
been fortunate enough to have visited the 
Communist satellite nations in this fashion, 
they would have long ago felt compelled to 
write such articles as this themselves, and 
I wouldn’t find myself driven by the urgency 
of the situation to try to help wake up 
America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper report- 
ers, but nothing in those articles did any- 
thing to disturb me particularly. I don't 
know what “Poland” they were describing, 
but they couldn’t have seen the same country 
I did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn’t done Poland any particular harm; 
(b) in reality, communism has done Poland 
some good, and Poland is now enjoying a 
degree of prosperity; (c) on the international 
political plateau, Poland leans neither to the 
East nor to the West, or, perhaps, only 
a to the East; (d)-the Polish people 
like or at least don’t dislike the people of 
the West; and (e) in the event of interna- 
tional conflict between the East and the 
West, Poland could be counted on to rise 
up against communism or at least to be of 
definite advantage to the West by organiz- 
ing a strong underground movement. Such 
ideas, I can assure you, should be regarded 
as pure propeganda and rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people in- 
dividually like the people of the West, or at 
least don’t dislike them, is completely in 
error. They thoroughly despise us, particu- 
larly the Americans. Based on my experi- 
ence, an American traveling around Poland 
alone, not accompanied by party-trained 
guides, is subjected to hostile glares and even 
to physical shoving around. For instance, 
porters carrying suitcases into hotels often 
purposely bang them against an American’s 
heels. Even if some of the Polish people did 
want to try to understand the people from 
the West who visit Poland, they are barred 
by law from speaking with them, unless they 
are assigned or specifically permitted to do 
so. The failure to abide by this regulation 
almost inevitably means subsequent interro- 
gation and possible punishment. I person- 
ally made a concerted effort to get some 
Polish people to talk with me one evening at 
a restaurant-night club in which there were 
approximately 200 Polish people. My efforts 
for 3 or 4 hours resulted in one person grunt- 
ing some kind of a hello, and he had obvi- 
ously had too much to drink. The fact is 
they don’t like us, and even if they might if 
they had the opportunity to know us as indi- 
viduals, they aren’t going to get that oppor- 
tunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 
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poverty. Their average monthly take-home 
pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low that 
it wouldn’t cover the cost of two pairs of 
shoes, even discounting the more basic neces- 
sities of survival, such as a place to live and 
something to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ 
pay to buy a cheap suit of clothes. We gave 
@ Polish friend an old worn-out suit, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the re- 
mainder of our visit. The people are allo- 
cated 9 square meters of living space apiece, 
if you can call the hovels in which they live 
living space. A typical bathroom also serves 
as the kitchen and isn’t as large as the small- 
est American bathroom. Most of what we 
would regard as the necessities of living are 
unavailable, even if the money could be 
found with which to buy them. For ex- 
ample, we searched for hours in Warsaw be- 
fore we could locate a can of grapefruit juice. 
It was a rusty, beat up article which would 
never be on the shelf of a store in the United 
States. The price was approximately double 
its.cost in America, which perhaps explains 
its lack of supply, since the Polish people 
simply can’t afford to buy it. Meatless Mon- 
days and innumerable horsemeat.shops fur- 
ther illustrate the lack of basic food supplies 
in the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward 
communism, over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy, through dedication, brainwashing, 
or abject fear. The young people are virtu- 
ally all dedicated Communists of Commu- 
nists in spirit, simply because that’s all they 
have ever been taught. For 15 years, Russia 
has seen to it that the young have had an 
opportunity to learn only communism and 
its alleged benefits. The middle-aged Polish 
people have been brainwashed and thorough- 
ly so. This has resulted in their conversion 
to communism by the millions or their sub- 
mission to and compliance with communism 
through terror. Only among the old does 
any trace of the old Poland exist, and only 
in this group is there much opposition to 
communism. The communistic theory in 
this instance is that it makes no difference 
how the old people feel because they will 
soon be dead, and, therefore, they will soon 
be no problem, or that in any event they 
would be relatively valueless to the West in 
an international conflict. 


It might be asked why there has been such 
a@ high degree of conversion to communism 
in Poland if the people live in a state of pov- 
erty and fear. One of the principal reasons 
is that the people are thoroughly convinced 
that international communism will eventu- 
ally dominate the world, and in their minds 
it is only a question of how soon this will 
happen. In short, they want to be on the 
winning and not the losing side, believing 
that they will somehow benefit from this 
position and that their living conditions will 
be superior to those of the people in the con- 
quered Western World. In addition, they be- 
lieve that the Western World has much of 
the wealth today in life and that somehow, 
when this is seized, it will be distributed to 
their advantage. But whatever the reasons 
are, it is manifest that as a people they have 
become conyerted to communism. Therefore, 
it would appear to be utterly ridiculous for 
the Western World to engage in a game of 
giveaway to people who are on the other side 
and thoroughly dislike us, such as this coun- 
try’s recent $130 million so-called economic 
gift to Poland which can only go in one way 
or another right into the party coffer. 

If communism means what we saw in 
Poland, it means a division of most of the 
wealth among something less than 2 percent 
of the population, comprised mostly of top 
nes members and officials. The rest of the 

nation shares what is left, but it is difficult 
to share on any acceptable or tolerable basis 
virtually nothing. This isn’t what interna- 
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tional communism purports to be, but what 
it certainly is In practice. The party builds 
modern buildings for the party but virtually 
no houses or apartments for the people, and 
the people themselves can’t afford to build 
them. A recent photograph in one of the 
most prominent American newspapers pur- 
ported to show a typical modern Warsaw 
office building. The catch was that this was 
the Communisf Party headquarters, and it’s 
the only building like it in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 


‘instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 


where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected at 
any moment what they’ve been afraid of for 
years. Waiters tn restaurants trembled so 
much that they often couldn’t pour coffee in 
my cup without spilling some into the saucer. 

As one individual told us, you. can’t live in 
Poland for 2 years without having @ mervous 
breakdown. It is a common experience for 
people to hear a knock on the door down the 
hall of their apartment house in the middie 
of the night, then departing footsteps, and 
later, the next day or so, realize 
that their neighbor is no longer around. 
But no one dares ask where he went, even ff 
he is never seen again. They know, how- 
ever, that he has either been exterminated 
or sent to a “work camp.” 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of famiflies spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by. the experience of a 
Polish acquaintance of ours who went to 
Poland this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to New 
York on the same plane with us, and he in- 
formed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out 
on the preceding. day that his brother was 
the spy assigned to his own family. His star- 
ing straight ahead for 914 hours on the re- 
turn flight without saying a word to anyone 
said a lot more than words could ever have. 


Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistie force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 
pressed. The Catholic churches are being 
leavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we vsited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary or- 
der to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 
ally every hour of the day. During week- 
days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only half full, with those attending 
being mostly old people. Eventually, if the 
party officials are successful in their plans, 
and they probably will be, there won’t be 
any churches open in Poland. 

Although most visitors to Poland don’t 
realize it, their hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freety is 
on the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one is within lis- 
tening distance. To seek information about 
the Communist world or the Communist way 
of living which might be of some advantage 
to the West is one of the most dangerous 
ee I hadn’t been’ in 
Warsaw 24 hours 
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whereabouts at all times, and if I failed to 
Keep an appointment with him at a par- 
ticular place and time, within 15 minutes 
thereafter he would appear where I was, com- 
pletely unannoyed at my “standing him up.” 
I purposely did this several times to test 
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his actions. Turning over the name, address, 
telephone number, and picture of this indi- 
vidual to Army Intelligence upon my return 
gave me at lenst some sense of satisfaction. 

To illustrate further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were 
exposed to communistic propaganda ad 
nauseam by two individuals, one a writer 
and one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer 
only 2 days before in our presence at the 
monastary was telling anticommunistic 
jokes and laughing uproariously at any funny 
remarks about communism. Angrily, and 
with insulting remarks, we finally left these 
two individuals only to be called 2 days later 
by the dentist and pleasantly invited to din- 
ner. I wondered why we were receiving this 
pleasant invitation in the light of our atti- 
tude when we last left them, until it was 
revealed during the latter part of the conver- 
sation that they knew we had been to the 
U.S. Embassy the day before and precisely 
_ with whom we had taiked for several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind 
is at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, 
I was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an obvi- 
ous waste of time for an attorney to defend 
an alleged criminal when the individual has 
been adjudged guilty and the sentence pre- 
scribed before the trial even starts. When 
I inquired about such matters as the nego- 
tiation of contracts, he stated that you don’t 
negotiate contracts in Poland—you sign 
them as drafted by the party officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won 
because of their determination during and 
after the June 1956 bread-arnd-freedom re- 
volt of the Polish workers, is definitely at an 
end. Gomulka has returned to the fold and 
to the orthodox communistic thinking and 
doing. He has denounced the West in no 
uncertain terms. He was the first to con- 
gratulate Khrushchev on his stand at the 
Summit and sided with him through the 
Polish press in a subsequent violent denun- 
ciation of the West, particularly the United 
States. Recently United Nations votes only 
serve to confirm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Soviet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be a Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Polish Army and 
Navy Officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
Army is becoming completely Russian- 
dominated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accom- 
plished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in. this 
period. However, communism swept through 
Kast Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East German people are more dedicated 
to communism than are the Russians. In 
the Communist world, the East Germans are 
considered comparable to the Red Chinese 
in their dedication to communism, and Rus- 
sia is as much afraid of a premature inter- 
national move on their part as on the part 
of the Red Chinese. Is the same thing go- 
ing to happen in the rest of Europe, in 
Africa, in what remains of the free Orient, 
in Cuba, and in parts or all of Central and 
South America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dagger- 
ish, let me add that all of the basic facts 


recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- . 


ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, con- 
ditions in other satellite nations are worse. 


ot 
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If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the 
world by international communism would 
not exist. But they don’t see it; and they 
won’t see it; and, therefore, like myself be- 
fore my trip to Poland, they won’t under- 
stand it. 

I don’t know what ought to be done now 
about the Communist threat to the world, 
but I’m going to try to find out, and you 
should too. I am certain that an increased 
military budget is imperative, but this would 
appear to be only part of the solution. I 
am also personally convinced that educating 
the American people to this immediate 
threat is even more important. There must 
be some people in the United States who 
know what we ought to do, and there must 
be some statesmen in the United States who 
can lead us to do it. 

Every April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the preceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending, 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted if the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism. If that 
left me penniless, at least I’d be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free poor man and 
not a poor man who would have to live 
virtually 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 
weeks a year, in an atmosphere of fear, ap- 
proaching, at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that I am not a professional writer. But, 
for once in my life, I wish I were, because 
then I would be better able to express what 
I have tried to say here, and I would surely 
be able to convince you too to become an 
anti-Communist missionary, as I have. 
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Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Florida’s Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, in a 
Fourth of July address to B’nai B’rith at 
Miami Beach, has pointed up some of 
the great dangers facing all our people 
if we are to continue as a free nation. 

Recalling our brave efforts as a new 
Republic, Senator SMATHERs notes that 
there are some Americans who appar- 
ently feel that, by not acting now, our 
troubles will go away later. Cuba is 
cited as a case in point. 

Members of this Congress, as well as 
the citizens of Florida, know well Sena- 
tor SmaTHeERs’ great interest in Latin 
America, and we share his concern for 
the continued independence of the coun- 
tries to the south which may come under 
the domination of outside forces, as has 
happened in Cuba. By calling this to 
the attention of the American people 
time and again, he has performed a great 
service; and because of his high position 
I am sure his voice will have great in- 
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fluence in the determination of our fu- 
ture policies toward these and other 
problems facing us. 

Knowing Senator SMATHERs’ remarks 
will be of interest to all Members, I in- 
clude his address at this point in the 
REcorRD: 


FourRTH OF JULY ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE 
SMATHERS, OF FLORIDA, TO B’NAI B’RITH AT 
MIAMI BEACH 


I am greatly honored that the B’nai B'rith 
has invited me to participate in tonight's 
significant occasion. 

Individually and collectively, the Jewish 
people have been a vital factor in the de- 
velopment of the American community and 
in the evolution of democracy’s ideals. And, 
in contemporary life of American Jewry, 
there has been no force more active nor more 
effective than B’nai B’rith. 

I deeply believe in the preservation of 
group culture within the context of Ameri- 
can society. I believe that America’s diver- 
sity is one of the bedrocks of its strength. 
An unbelievable confluence of cultural 
strains has given this land of ours a heritage 
as wide and as elemental as the Mississippi 
River. Like that “Father of Waters,” we 
have gathered our surging power from far 
places, and the far places have contributed 
to a mighty torrent of strength and stability. 

And at this critical juncture in our history, 
the United States therefore cannot afford a 
condition where men within our country seek 
to force on other men views or religions or 
ideas which are not their own. 

We must remember that we are not a na- 
tion of faceless men, worshiping a dena- 
tured “gray-flanneled god,” and for this I 
say thanks and amen, and long years to 
B’nai B'rith for following its special star 
wherever it may lead. 

Tonight we celebrate a historic and hal- 
lowed occasion—the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This occasion should cause all of us to 
pause briefly in our enjoyment and reflect 
on the wonders of our freedom and our own 
good fortune at being privileged to live un- 
der this Government. 

At Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 
1776 when the great Benjamin Franklin, after 
having affixed his signature to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was walking out of the 
hall, a woman bystander said to him, “What 
kind of a government have you given us?” 
And Benjamin Franklin replied, “A repub- 
lic, if you can keep it.” 

For 185 years, through six major wars 
against foreign foes, through one bloody 
Civil War, through economic unheavals, 
through trials and tribulations, ovr Re- 
public has been preserved. 

During that time, it has grown from the 
small, loosely organized group of Colonies 
situated along the coastline into a vast Na- 
tion of 182 million people, with a power and 
influence throughout the world never before 
equaled. 

And so to Mr. Franklin, we say as of July 
4, 1961, our democracy has been preserved 
and it is our honest prayer that we who now 
enjoy this cherished heritage of democracy 
will be able to pass it along to future genera- 
tions as strong and as pure as when it came 
to us. 

Today, however, there are many dangers 
that assail our Nation. Everyone has knowl- 
edge of the fact that we as leaders of the 
free world are engaged in a titanic struggle 
with the forces of oppression, regimentation, 
and dictatorship. We are also poignantly 
aware that since 1945 our foe in this struggle 
has extended his power and his influence to 
the point that he now controls 44 percent of 
the world’s population, directly, and much 
more indirectly. 

We who live in Florida are acutely aware 
that on this July 4, the forces of oppression 
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beat upon our shores and threaten us in a 
fashion never before faced by Americans. 

And so, it is appropriate that on this day 
we pause and rededicate ourselves to that 
spirit and that motivation which was in the 
hearts and minds of those who on July 4, 
1776, signed the Declaration of Independence. 

At the time this document was wrought, 
that little group of citizens was challenged 
by the power of other nations which far ex- 
ceeded their few rifles, their sparse ammu- 
nition, their paltry Numbers. They were 
faced with what appeared to be an unfriend- 
ly, a cold, an inhospitable land; and the to- 
tal picture for them was one of hardship, 
struggle, and sacrifice, if they were to 
achieve that freedom which they sought. 

But their spirit, their dedication, their 
courage knew no obstacles. It was all elo- 
quently summed up in the clarion cry of 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia, when in the Vir- 
ginia Convention at Richmond (March 23, 
1775), he said, “I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

This was the spirit which birthed this 
great nation and, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the spirit which we now need throughout 
America tonight, and tomorrow, and for the 
days ahead. 

In 1776 there was no tendency on the part 
of those willing to make their “decision for 
freedom” to endlessly debate, to negotiate, 
to equivocate, or to back up. They knew 
what they wanted; they knew of its import- 
ance to their welfare and they were willing 
to make total sacrifice, if need be, in order 
to get it. 

I am greatly disturbed that there is grow- 
ing up in America totlay in the face of en- 
circling and encroaching dictatorship, a so- 


. Called cult of the status quo—a group of 


people who somehow believe that in the 
final analysis, the enemy must somehow be 
reasonable, fair, and prudent. 

Those who belong to the cult of the 
status ‘quo which is made up primarily of 
editorial writers, columnists, politicians, and 
certain dreamy but well-intentioned private 
citizens, have the belief that if we do nothing 
about the growing strength, the growing 
encroachments and challenges of the enemy, 
somehow it will disappear. Somehow crawl 
under a rug and hide. In essence, they 
argue, do nothing now—for it will go away 
later, 

This group, the cult of the status quo, the 
nonactivists the hands-off set, argue that it 
is most unfortunate that Cuba has fallen 
into the hands of the Communist conspiracy, 
but we must not become hysterical about 
it. In fact, we must not do anything. For, 
if we were to act decisively we might frighten 
someone or appear to have bad manners. 
They claim it is virtuous and intelligent to 
be restrained and polite and somehow learn 
to live with these problems. 

The New York Times, just last week said 
in an editorial that the United States must 
recognize that Cuba is a communistic state 
with sovereignty and independence, and that 
we in the United States must now learn to 
get along with it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in my humble 
judgment, this is dangerous sophistry. We 
cannot abandon Cuba to the Communists. 
We cannot consider Cuba as lost or as un- 
important, or of no major concern to us. 

While it is true that at this moment the 
issue of Berlin seems to be, and undoubt- 
edly is, a more dangerous and explosive prob- 
lem than that of Cuba, nevertheless I can- 
not agree with those respected Senators, 
Congresmen, writers, and private citizens, 
Who say that Cuba is on the periphery or 
the outskirts of our problem and, therefore, 
we should make no immediate plans to bring 
about its liberation. 


Recently, in a speech at the University of 
California, Pedro Beltran, Prime Minister of 
Peru, warned— 
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“If the United States does not step forward 
now with dynamic leadership to meet the 
unceasing conspiracy * * * of the Soviet 
Union and Red China, Latin America is lost: 
And if Latin America, with all its 200 million 
people, is lost, so also is the United States. 

“And would it not be tragic if the United 
States won the Congo, secured Berlin, 
triumphed in Laos, Ghana, and the islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, while in the end a 
victorious Communist thrust for power took 
place in the heart of its own hemisphere?” 

He said to us—“You could have won, 
thousands of miles away, and yet been beaten 
by the Kremlin in your own block.” 

He went on to add, “This hypothetical 
case, which you here suppose to be impossi- 
ble is, unfortunately, not impossible south 
of the Rio Grande, in your sister Republics 
of Latin America.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the pattern 
of postponement of decision which brought 
into existence Red China. This is the pat- 
tern of nonaction, which let Hitler get a 
running start. They follow a course of rea- 
soning which first says—because we are in- 
telligent, and therefore realists, let’s regog- 
nize that the problem (such as communism 
in Cuba) exists, thereafter, because to act 
precipitiously would appear emotional and 
uneducated—we must endlessly debate, while 
learning to tolerate that condition. Then, 
in time, because we’ve grown accustomed to 
the problem, the process then calls for one 
of acceptance of the condition in fact, if not 
in law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we cannot sit still 
in this struggle between communism and 
freedom. - There is no status quo in this 
conflict any more than there is status quo 
in life itself. 

Things just do not stand still; either they 
grow, they emerge, they flourish, or they 
diminish, they die, they disappear. And 
they do one or the other, depending upon 
the determination, the energy, the direction 
applied by the people who are concerned. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
must be realists. We must not commit our- 
selves to that which we cannot do; but I 
firmly believe that we can and we must meet 
the growing threat of communism, not only 
with economic programs and educational 
programs, but with strength and courage 
where the situation demands it. 

Consequently, in the light of the inevi- 
table upcoming confrontations between the 
free world and the Communists, I deeply be- 
lieve we must immediately begin to rally 
our physical strength for what are to be 
perilous and difficult days ahead. 

It has already been demonstrated, beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that, even with 
all our money, we cannot purchase friend- 
ship, and certainly it has been demonstrated 
that we cannot purchase peace. Surely, aft- 
er $71 billion and 15 years of energy, we 
must have learned that lasting friendships 
are built upon community of interests, simi- 
larity of beliefs and, above all, respect one 
for the other. 

In our anxious efforts to bring about a 
peaceful disarmament, some 54% years ago we 
unilaterally agreed to stop nuclear testing. 
We undertook that program in an effort to 
demonstrate our good faith in peaceful solu- 
tions of the world’s problems. We offered 
to let the Communists inspect anything that 
we had, or anything we would do in this 
field.. But we have asked them for 5 years 
to let us make a similar inspection of their 
activities. Through weeks, months, and 
years of wrangling we have been unable to 
get an agreement from the Communists for 
any type of bilateral inspection, and ob- 
viously the time has now come when in our 
own self-defense, and to help reestablish our 
strengtr and position, we must resume nu- 
clear underground testing. 

Winston Churchill once said that the 
er dae naa dace ae 
tive power of the American Strategic Air 
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Command. Then, in his matchless prose, he 
said that “in strength lies the only hope for 
peace.” And what a great prophet history 
has proven him. 

Surely, today we are harried and em- 
battled from all sides and all parts of the 
globe. A look at the map reveals that all 
over the world, democracy with its high 
hopes and shining example is nevertheless 
still .losing peoples and ¢ountries and 
struggles, not by choice of the people, but 
by exploitation, subversion, and brute force. 

Surely, the time has now come when we 
in the United States must be warned by the 
thunder in the distance. Sutely, the time 
has come when, at least, we must begin to 
gather our strength and emulate the spirit 
of those men who affixed their signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence on July 
4, 1776. 

Patriotism is a word we hear much about 
on this day and other July 4ths. But 
patriotism must be more than a word—it 
must be a commitment, an act, a deed, a 
dedication. And patriotism is the responsi- 
bility of every citizen. 

The preservation of freedom is not alone 
the duty of an administration or the respon- 
sibiilty of the few. It is a stern demand 
made upon each of us. Each of us singly, 
each of us in common, and each of us as a 
whole. 

Freedom is indivisible. It cannot exist 
within the partitions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It cannot survive with faint hearts, 
apathy, weariness, or debility. It is as 
strong as each of us is strong. 

Let us, therefore, seize this time of stress 
and this occasion to rededicate ourselves to 
the eternal revolution of freedom. 

For, surely, we want all people to have 
freedom, as we want all people to have 
peace—but not peace at any price. 

For, surely, peace without liberty, or ea 
in chains, or peace with unending fear, is 
not worth having. There are the truisms 
that our people in 1776 understood. For 
they had lived with fear and oppression and 
tyranny. And it was because they under- 
stood what was at stake that they sounded 
the Declaration of Independence whose last 
sentence proclaimed: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
and with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Surely, we who inherited this great tradi- 
tion of freedom, can ‘today do no less than 
those who gave it to us. 





The Cuban Invasion Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other version of the ill-fated Cuban 
fiasco appeared in the July 13 edition of 
the Washington Daily News which I 
would advise my colleagues to read and 
contemplate. 

We have been told through the pages 
of a national magazine that the free 
Cuban leaders were well aware of the 
plans leading up to this abortive invasion 
attempt, and that they were in on the 
decision to attempt this invasion without 
proper air cover. 

But an article which follows by John 
T. O’Rourke refutes this semiofiicial 


position. 
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I believe that Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are owed an explanation of 
what really happened in this situation 
and why. 

The article follows: 

(By John T. O’Rourke) 


Another big lie—-or something so like one 
that it is almost impossible to tell the differ- 
ence—about the White House’s role in the 
Cuban invasion disaster was unveiled for 
public view yesterday. 

Until yesterday, members of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council have been publicly 
silent on the following questions: 

1. Whether or not they were told that 
President Kennedy had altered at the last 
minute, by refusing to permit U.S. air cover, 
the original plan which provided it. 

2. Whether or not they approved the 
change. 

3. Whether or not they decided to go for- 
ward with the invasion anyhow. 

Tt has been the administration line to 
imply that the decision rested with the 
Cuban leaders, and that they had decided 
to go ahead. 
- DENIAL 

Dr. Antonio de Varona, one of the Revolu- 
tionary Council leaders and speaking in its 
mame, yesterday categorically denied all 
three points. 

He says: 

_ 1, They were not told that President Ken- 
nedy had basically altered the plan by re- 
fusing to let U.S. airplanes cover the land- 
ing. 

2. That therefore they never approved the 
change, since they didn’t know about it. 

3. That they never were given the oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether or not to invade, 
or even what its schedule was. 

Dr. Varona states that neither he nor any 
other member of the Revolutionary Council 
was told-when or where the invasion would 
occur. 

This has been the private position of the 
Council since the disaster, but all members 
of it were reluctant to place themselves in 
controversy with the administration on 
these points because until recently they 
were never flatly stated in public. 


NOW I?’s OUT 


What tore it was a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which, while criti- 
cal, pretty effectively bailed out President 
Kennedy and put the onus on the Council 
for going ahead with President Kennedy’s 
emasculated version of the invasion. 

Two weeks ago, in the Satevepost, Stewart 
Alsop wrote: 


“The next day (April 5) Kennedy called a 
meeting at his office attended by Rusk (Sec- 
retary of State), McNamara (Secretary of 
Defense) and Allen Dulles (head of the CIA). 
At this meeting Kennedy made his decision 
to go ahead with the operation. 


“But he ruled, undér no circumstances 
whatever would American forces become 
involved. 


“Moreover, the Cuban leaders must be 
categorically warned in advance of this de- 
cision. Berle (special State Department of- 
ficial and Schlesinger (White House aid) 
were accordingly sent to New York to inform 
the Cuban leaders who unanimously voted 
to go ahead with the plan regardless.” 


TOO MUCH 


Apparently the Council members believe 
Satevepost Editor Alsop was fed this by the 
White House, that it is too much for them 
to take, and they have decided to break 
silence and Officially challenge it. 

And so yesterday, in a letter to Mr. Alsop, 
Dr. Varona simply said it wasn’t so. He sent 
a copy of it to the publisher of Miami’s 
Spanish language newspaper, which was the 
first to publish it. It said: 


‘ 
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“You incur * * * error, due surely to in- 
accurate informtaion, in stating that the 
Cuban revolutionary leaders approved the 
invasion plans in spite of the fact that we 
(were) informed by Messrs. Berle and 
Schlesinger that the U.S. Government would 
not offer us the necessary military aid. 

“That statement is against the truth; for 
which reason I find myself forced to declare 
that at no time were we advised that the 
Cuban patriots would lack the promised air 
and naval protection, nor were we informed 
of the date and place of the landing.” 

Dr. Varona concluded his letter by saying: 
“I leave to historians the delicate task of 
judging the facts and attributing the re- 
sponsibilities.” : 

Dr. Varona’s son was in the ill-fated in- 
vasion force, as were the sons of several 
other council members, including the son 
of Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, the council’s chair- 
man and the prospective provisional presi- 
dent if the attempt had succeeded. 


THEY’RE UNANIMOUS 


All members of the council had previously 
told Scripps-Howard representatives and 
other Washington newspapermen that they 
not only were unaware of what the CIA had 
afoot, but that they were ‘virtual prisoners 
of the CIA during the entire distaster. They 
were flown from Miami to Washington, from 
Washington to New York, driven around 
Long Island in cars and then to Philadelphia 
and finally flown from there to a marine 
base at Opalaca, Fla., where they were held 
in what might be called protective custody 
during the fatal day. 


THE FIRST NEWS 


They were held in the base’s bachelor 
officers’. quarters and in its lounge first heard 
about the invasion when one of the council 
turned on the radio. 

Frantic with anxiety, they demanded to be 
taken to President Kennedy. Dr. Varona 
threatened to try to get through the marine 
guard at the gates, challenging them to 
shoot him. He was dissuaded when he was 
promised that a special emissary from the 
White House was being sent to them. 

This turned out to be an Army colonel, 
who gave them the bad news direct. 


MORE CONTRADICTIONS 


There are other mysteries still unexplained 
by Mr. Alsop’s version of the disaster. For 
instance, Mr. Alsop says, “By early March, on 
Kennedy’s insistence, an alternative plan had 
been devised. This plan called for air strikes, 
to be billed for world consumption as the 
work of defectors from the Castro air force, 
but were actually to be mounted from Guate- 
malan bases and piloted by refugee pilots.” 

Mr. Alsop calls this Kennedy’s plan. 

So that there can be no misunderstanding, 
he says further on * * * “As we have seen, 
an essential part of the Kennedy plan was 
the knocking out of Castro’s.tiny air force by 
the 16 Guatemalan-based B-26 bombers sup- 
plied to the rebels by the CIA.” 

But then he says: “The President had given 
orders that nothing should be done to im- 
pair the credibility of American Ambassador 
to the U.N. Adlai Stevenson. In other words, 
Stevenson should not be lied to, and should 
not be asked to lie. Stevenson was aware of 
these orders. Thus when he heard from the 
State Department that the pilots of the April 
15 air strike actually were defectors, he be- 
lieved it, 

“When he heard, too late, that a State 
Department underling had been stupid and 
the defection story was a lie he was under- 
standably furious and demanded that there 
be no more of this sort of thing.” 

CALLED OFF 

So the President then called off the second 
strike, which was to have taken place just 
before the landings, and finish off what Cas- 
tro planes had survived the first strike. 


July 13 


The idea that the President planned a fake 
air strike, and that every high official in- 
volved knew it was a fake, including the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
head of the CIA, but not the President’s close 
personal adviser and Ambassador to the U.N., 
Adlai Stevenson, who wasn’t informed be- 
cause the President didn’t want him to lie 
about it (which he then did) stretches the 
credibility of the jaded newsgatherer in far- 
out executive ineptitude practically to the 
point of no return. 





Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert in the ReEcorp 
the continuation of the speech by 
Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief of the 
Palm Beach Post Times, to the Palm 
Beach Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association concerning the threat 
of Castro communism to the American 
states. Additional sections will be 
printed during the next few days: 
CuBAN COMMUNISM AND ITs THREAT TO THE 

AMERICAS—ParT 3 ° 


The destructive influence of the Commu- 
nists in the Cuban Government on the rights 
of the Cuban people has not been confined 
to the monied class and the professional 
groups. The working classes have been 
harshly brought to heel too. 

An example: Several months ago electrical 
workers in Havana staged a march on the 
presidential palace to protest against reduc- 
tions in their standard of living. A few days 
later Castro denounced them for their ac- 
tions. Soon after that, a power failure oc- 
curred in Havana. Three electrical workers 
were arrested as saboteurs and executed. 

The question has been asked many times 
over as to why the recent invasion attempt 
to overthrow Castro failed so completely— 
why it didn’t receive popular support of the 
Cuban people? 

From the best information available, the 
answer seems to be that grossly inadequate 
coordination of effort was largely responsible 
for the failure. 

And, at the same time, the same grossly 
inadequate coordination made it practically 
impossible to achieve the sorely needed popu- 
lar support of the Cuban people. 

There seems no question but that our 
CIA—which masterminded the, entire proj- 
ect—blundered in its analysis of the imme- 
diate reaction of the Cuban people to the 
invasion. It apparently underestimated 
terribly the grip of terror in which the Cuban 
people were held. 

It apparently underestimated terribly the 
extent of Cuba’s military armaments and 
the ability of Castro’s army and people’s 
militia to use weapons. 

It apparently underestimated terribly— 
and this is the most unforgivable error of 
all—the vital need for close coordination of 
the invasion with the anti-Castro under- 
ground. Iam reliably informed that under- 
ground leaders who for weeks had been dis- 
rupting things in Cuba with bombings and 
arson had absolutely no advance knowledge 
that the invasion was being launched. They 
were not called upon to blow up bridges, 
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sabotage railroad lines and communication 
systems, or damage highways and airfields 
over which Castro’s troops and arms would 
have to move. This in itself closed the door 
to any popular uprising on the home front. 
How can any people rise against the tre- 
mendous odds of a dictatorship without 
knowledge that a general concerted revolu- 
tion is being launched? 

Another factor which apparently was ter- 
ribly underestimated was the extent of the 
Castro government’s internal spy network. 
The huge number of Cubans rounded up 
immediately after the invasion as rebel sym- 
pathizers is concrete evidence that those 
charged with setting up the government’s 
system of keeping everyone under constant 
watch had done their jobs well. 

Out of the failure of this first attempt to 
overthrow the Castro government comes the 
clear and sobering realization that much 
blood will be shed and many lives will be 
lost before this threat to the security of 
Americans will be removed. 

Out of the failure of this initial attempt 
to overthrow Castro also comes the clear and 
sobering realization that so far our efforts to 
cope with this problem have been ineffective, 
unrealistic, and almost childlike on occasions. 

President Kennedy has taken full respon- 
sibility for the fiasco of the invasion. This 
obviously is a move on the part of the Chief 
Executive to halt political bickering and 
assure unified, bipartisan support for actions 
we will have to take in the future. 

Although Mr. Kennedy is willing to assume 
all the responsibility, the facts speak for 
themselves. No matter what he says, he is 
not solely responsible. 

The Eisenhower administration’s State De- 
partment cannot escape its share of blame. 
The CIA cannot escape its share of the blame. 
That segment of the American public which 
refused to view the Castro menace seriously 
until recent weeks cannot escape its share of 
the blame. The American business interests 
who continued to import Cuban products 
and export American goods to Castro’s Cuba 
cannot escape their share of the blame. 





All-American Channel in Detroit River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I submit for the Recorp 
the text of Senate Resolution 82 of the 
State of Michigan regarding the desig- 
nation as a Federal defense project the 
All-American Channel in the Detroit 
River. 

After having worked for this project 
for about 10 years, it is gratifying to 
have this expression of support from the 
State capital. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The text of the resolution follows: 
SENATE RESOLUTION 82 


Resolution memorializing the U.S. Secretary 
of Defense concerning designation as a 
Federal defense project the All-American 
Channel 


Whereas the port of Detroit shipped 55 
percent of all Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way waterborne defense cargo in 1959 dur- 
ing the first year of the seaway’s operation, 
at a saving of $350,000 national tax ex- 
penditure for the Detroit area transports. 
This warrants the opinion of experts con- 
cerning this “arsenal of democracy” as the 
world’s busiest inland waterway and as con- 
stituting an indispensable element in na- 
tional defense as a strategic reserve of in- 
land water transport; and 

Whereas the existing Amherstburg and 
Livingstone Channels converge into the 
Fighting Island Channel, continuing down- 
stream to the Ballards Reef Channel in the 
lower Detroit River, and its increasing traf- 
fic threatens by overload to create a grave 
potential bottleneck for all ocean and lake 
freight, and is highly vulnerable to enemy 
action, natural disaster or accidental ship 
groundings, which could paralyze or dan- 
gerously retard vital transport on the entire 
Great Lakes area; and 

Whereas under these circumstances it is 
imperative to improve navigation facilities 
of the All-American Channel, extending from 
the Wyandotte vicinity of the Detroit River, 
adjacent to the west side of Grosse Ile, to 
deep water in Lake Erie, for an auxiliary 
and—in possible dire circumstances—for the 
sole channel for water transport linkage; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That it respect- 
fully memorialize the U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense to provide designation of the All- 
American Channel as a Federal defense proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Michigan’s 2 U.S. Senators 
and her 18 Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, with the urging by the 
Michigan Senate that they apply all pos- 
sible efforts to effect the resolution’s ob- 
jective. 

Adopted by the senate, June 8, 1961. 

Frep I. CHASE, 
-Secretary of the Senate. 


a 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25-percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work J 
the Government. The Superintendent o. 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov-. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 











Address of Senator Dodd at Annual Con- 
ference, National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, during the 
week of June 26, the Nation’s juvenile 
court judges assembled in San Francisco 
for the 24th Annual Conference of the 
National Juvenile Court Judges. This 
conference marked an important step in 
the direction of cooperation between our 
Nation’s juvenile court judges and offi- 
cials of the various levels of State and 
Federal Government who also deal with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Participating in this week of activity 
were representatives from the Federal 
Government, including the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Attorney 
General’s Office, and the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

Our Senate subcommittee has been in- 
vestigating the relationship of televised 
crime, violence, and brutality and juve- 
nile delinquency. I think it was one of 
the significant events of the conference 
when the judges, who come in closer con- 
tact with delinquents than does anyone 
else in our society, unanimously adopted 
a resolution decrying television shows 
devoted to themes of crime, violence, bru- 
tality, sex, and sadism. 

I am sure that in this and many other 
areas, through the cooperation of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the Federal Government, we 
will achieve important progress in our 
battle with the youth crime problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks, entitled “1961—a Turning 
Point for the Nation’s Juvenile Courts” 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, oF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
CourT JUDGES, SiR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JUNE 30, 1961 


I am pleased and honored that you have 
invited me and members of my staff to be 
with you at this meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

We are here to listen and learn and to 
take back to Washington information and 
insights that will help us in our work. 

Upon becoming chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, the first thing I did was to go 
for help and guidance to those who are in 
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the best position to give it—the Juvenile 
court judges. I asked three of your col- 
leagues, Judge Connelly of Boston, Judge 
Riederer of Kansas City, and Judge Blessing 
of New Orleans to come to Washington and 
tell me what they thought had to be done 
about this menace of juvenile crime and 
what our subcommittee could do to help in 
the struggle. I remember their surprise at 
being asked. But they came and they came 
right away. 

We sat down together and through our 
talks and later correspondence worked out a 
program of action for our subcommittee 
which we have been trying to carry out. 

This is the way I hope we can work to- 
gether in the future, as partners in one of 
the most important efforts of our time, the 
salvaging of a million young Americans. who 
have started down the road of crime and 
degeneracy. 

No one who is not in your shoes can fully 
comprehend the responsibilities placed upon 
you, the full dimensions of the problems you 
face, and the meagerness of the means which 
society has given you to solve them, 

Each day that you sit on the juvenile 
court bench, you see before you the victims 
of a creeping sickness in America. 

Each case represents its own variety of 
tragedy. Each brings its reminder of the 
weakness of human beings. Each retells the 
familiar story of parents who have failed, of 
schools which have proved inadequate, of 
church efforts unequal to the task,-Of a so- 
ciety whose tone has helped to corrupt 
rather than elevate, of community facilities 
so inadequate as to raise in your minds and 
in mine the question—do our people really 
care? 

We believe, we must believe, that the ma- 
jority of our people do care, that they are 
willing and anxious to deal with this prob- 
lem, that they are ready to support the ex- 
pense and effort required, and that the piti- 
ful state of our facilities for dealing with 
youthful offenders is due not to indifference, 
but to ignorance and misunderstanding, 
caused in some measure by our own failure 
to communicate effectively. 

And so we are trying, each in his own way, 
to dramatize this problem, to outline the 
ways in which it can be solved, to solicit the 
help that we must have. Thus we have a 
committee of the Congress investigating 
youthful criminality and bringing the facts 
before the public; we have an administra- 
tion publicly recognizing the menace and 
proposing a many-sided attack upon it; we 
have crusading, enterprising newspapers 
taking up the fight all across the Nation; we 
have a small but growing body of scholars 
and social scientists probing deeper and 
deeper into this malignant social disease; 
and we have this National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, acting with a new unity 
and purpose, meeting here in San Francisco 
to exchange information, to develop new ap- 
proaches, to make an impact on national 
opinion. 

And so, though the problem before us is 
graver than ever before, we can well approach 
it, not with despair and gloom, but with 
hope and confidence. 

What is the size and shape of the menace 
that we are grappling with? 

In the past 20 years, crime in America has 
become organized to such a degree as to 
assume many of the accouterments of re- 
spectability. It has the structure of a cor- 
poration, the legal talent worthy of a gov- 









ernment, and capital reserves comparable to 
those of Wall Street. 

And the growth of juvenile crime has out- 
stripped that of organized crime, offering to 
its czars a growing body of eager recruits. 

In the last 10 years, referrals of young 
koys and girls to the juvenile courts have 
risen almost 200 percent. The latest figures 
for 1960 show a continuation of this upward 
surge. And new and uglier aspects of juve- 
nile crime are involved in these statistics. 

Competent surveys available today point to 
a sharp increase in crime among the chil- 
dren of higher income families, a shocking 
rise in youthful offenses in rural areas, and 
an alarming increase in brutal, sadistic crim- 
inal acts committed for no apparent reason 
other than the mere desire for brutality and 
sadism. 

Even teenage girls, heretofore a com- 
paratively law-abiding group, are now an 
important element of the juvenile delin- 
quency pattern. 

Today delinquency knows no barriers; no 
social barriers, no economic barriers, no geo- 
graphic barriers. : 

An ever-increasing army of juvenile crim- 
inals is on the march. Count the noses. In 
1960, half a million strong. Include the 
traffic violators, many of whom are serious 
offenders, and it was almost a million, And 
if only the present rate of increase is con- 
tinued, by 1970 about one and a half million 
juvenile cases will come before the courts. 
This is indeed an army. 

The juvenile court is the heavy artillery 
in the battle against youth crime. 

The boy standing before the bench is 
standing face-to-face with the rest of his 
life. Whether he knows it or not, the judge 
before him is his last and best hope on 
earth. ; 

True, there are the training schools, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation centers, and the 
dedicated probation departments. But each 
is already overcrowded, understaffed, and 
poorly financed. Each operates under cir- 
cumstances that make rehabilitation im- 
probable. 

After the family, the school, the church, 
and all the other social forces have failed 
to lead the child away from delinquency and 
crime, he comes before the juvenile court 
bench and it is the Judge to whom he looks 
for help, sometimes unknowing and ofttintes 
angry. Seldom does he realize that this 
may be his last chance, that beyond this 
point he can well sink lower and lower un- 
til he ends up on the scrap heap of hu- 
manity. ‘ 

From this moment on, the judge, the 
probation staff, and other court personnel 
replace the child’s parents in looking after 
his interests, because the parents have al- 
ready failed. Thus, whatever is done to the 
child after he comes to court, be it dismissal, 
probation, or placement in an institution, it 
is the Judge who makes the decision. And 
making the decision is an awesome respon- 
sibility. 

Because the court does replace the family 
and other agencies, it is imperative that the 
court’s own effectiveness be beyond reproach. 

Each of you know, however, the court does 
not always have the resources necessary to 
effectively discharge its responsibilities. 

There are courts the Nation over where 
justice is a farce because there is too much 
to be done by too few. Not only is there 
overcrowding, but a critical lack of trained 
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and qualified personnel. Court-connected 
services are deficient and budgets are skimpy. 
The result is a breakdown of intelligent, 
selective action in favor of enforced haste. 

Similar conditions exist in detention 
homes, training schools, and in practically 
all youth rehabilitating institutions. 

During our committee investigations we 
have found overwhelming evidence of this. 
The hands that are strangling our efforts to 
fight the youth crime juggernaut have 10 
fingers. 

First, of the 3,000 juvenile courts in the 
United States, a large number have judges 
untrained in the delinquency field, and 
some even in law. . 

Second, only one-half of the counties deal- 
ing with delinquents have the barest kind 
of probation services. 

Third, with a conservatively estimated 
need of 15,000 trained juvenile probation 
officers, there exist only 2,100 probation offi- 
cers dealing with children alone, with an 
additional 3,400 handling both adults and 
juveniles. 

Fourth, only 1 out of 10 of these probation 
officers has completed any type of training 
for the job. 

Fifth, an additional 4 out of 10 do not 
have the educational background to make 
them eligible for professional training. 

Sixth, in many State training schools ad- 
ministrators have to go out into the street 
for personnel, give them a few days of train- 
ing, and put them to work with highly dis- 
turbed youths. 

Seventh, 3 out of 10 of our State training 
schools have no staff social workers and 4 
out of 10 of these schools have no staff 
psychologist. 

Eighth, trained persons to handle the 
100,000 children who are confined annually in 
our jails because of a lack of juvenile insti- 
tutions are practically nonexistent. 

Ninth, 1 out of every 2 cities over 
10,000 population has no special juvenile 
officers. 

Tenth, all too frequently, juvenile offend- 
ers are thrown into jail with adult offenders. 
More shocking, our committee found nu- 
merous cases of children being confined with 
adult criminals for long periods of time while 
awaiting a court hearing which may well find 
them not to be offenders at all. 

This is the national situation as I see it. 
If we do not make major efforts now, we can 
look to a disaster of gigantic proportions in 
the near future. And aside from these de- 
ficiencies, I would be remiss in my assign- 
ment if I did not emphasize what I consider 
to be a double jeopardy: 

On the one hand, we have competent 
judges overwhelmed by an endless flow of 
sérious offenders cascading through their 
- courts. On the other hand, we have the ill- 
equipped, incompetent judges described by 
a fellow judge as “honorable peacocks preen- 
ing themselves on the juvenile court benches 
of this country” who “bluster, pontificate, 
and posture while youngsters slip deeper into 
trouble and families deteriorate for want of 
proper judicial and probationary services.” 

We see, .as from afar, a vast tidal wave 
looming up on the horizon, moving toward 
our jerry-built patchwork of dikes and levees. 
Somehow we have got to rebuild our defenses 
and redirect the tidal currents that threaten 
to drown us. 

We are at a turning point in the history 
of the juvenile court system. It will either 
rise to the occasion and begin to show dis- 
cernible progress year by year, or it will go 
under. 

No judge wants to be a poor judge, an 
honorable peacock. No judge wants to run 
an inadequate court. No judge wants to 
harm the boys and girls that he ought to be 
helping. And so our first step must be edu- 
cation, education of the judges themselves 
and education of the public. And you are in 
the best position to do the job. 
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What can be done? 

First, you and I and all others who are 
involved in this field have got to start ar- 
riving at answers instead of asking the same 
old questions. One of the most discouraging 
and frustrating aspects of this whole area 
is the lack of firmly held opinions, the lack 
of a consensus among informed people as to 
what ought to be done. These disagree- 
ments are manifest here in this hall today. 

Certainly you cannot expect the Nation to 
rally behind a determined, coherent effort if 
you, the authorities, the juvenile court 
judges, cannot agree yourselves on any con- 
certed plan of attack. 

There is a division among you on many 
key questions—division as to whether juve- 
nile courts should be governed principally 
by concepts of criminal law and legal pro- 
cedure or by social-psychological considera- 
tions; whether due process of law must be 
strictly observed in juvenile court or 
whether the nature of these proceedings 
calls for informality and flexibility; whether 
the juvenile court should conduct its af- 
fairs in secrecy or whether the press and 
public should be permitted to attend and 
examine and publicize the operations of the 
court, always assuming that the identity of 
persons involved would not be made public; 
whether the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
ought to be enlarged or reduced; whether the 
age limit defining juvenile offenders should 
be raised or lowered; whether or not petty 
cases now handled in court could be better 
handled outside. 

Your colleagues on juvenile benches across 
the Nation, our legislators, our newspaper- 
men and editors, our scholars and social sci- 
entists, our police departments, and the 
American people need your advice and ought 
to be getting authoritative recommendations 
from this body. 

I see in the growing effectiveness of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
an increasing hope that you will lead us to- 
ward a consensus of opinion on these ques- 
tions. 

I would like to recommend that during 
the next year or two the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges organize task forces 
to study specifically the most vital contro- 
versial issues which you face; that you pre- 
sent these problems in the form of reports 
at your annual conferences; that you debate 
them and vote if necessary. You must re- 
solve these controversies within your own 
house, for only then will you be able to 
hasten and accelerate the growth of a uni- 
fied and reliable set of standards, policies, 
and rules of procedure for the operation of 
our juvenile court systems. 

Like the Governors’ conference or the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges must be a 
leading and unifying force in its respective 
field and it can be such a force by effectively 
using the mechanisms available to organiza- 
tions of this nature. These are the confer- 
ence, the debate, the resolution, the vote, and 
the task force or workshop. 

A second major undertaking is that of 
dramatizing to the Nation what we are up 
against. 

There is now a surge of interest in this 
field. The President has identified juvenile 
delinquency as a major national problem. 
The Attorney General has focused the spot- 
light of attention upon it. The Senate sub- 
committee on which I serve has for years 
been bringing this problem before the Nation. 

Now is the time for these efforts to be 
joined by a major effort on the local level 
by the juvenile court judges themselves. I 
am asking you, overworked as you are, to 
add to your present burdens the task of in- 
forming the people of your community of 
the gravity of this problem and of the piti- 
fully inadequate resources you have with 
which to meet it. 

This means for you a weary circuit of 
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public speaking. It means the issuing of 
public statements. It means the explaining 
of court proceedings to the public and the 
press that they might better understand 
the nature of this work. The public will 
adequately support only those activities it 
understands and you have the knowledge, 
the respect, and the stature to help them to 
understand. 

The third great avenue of attack is leg- 
isiation, local, State, and national. 

This year we are going to have, for the 
first time, national legislation aimed at at- 
tacking deficiencies in our defense against 
juvenile delinquency. This legislation has 
already passed the Senate and I am confi- 
dent that it will be strengthened in the 
House of Representatives and signed by the 
President. It will be a beginning toward a 
truly national effort. It will provide funds 
for research into the facets of our society 
that contribute to youth crime, funds for 
pilot projects and demonstration programs 
for dealing with juvenile delinquents so that 
we can find out in some organized way which 
approaches work and which do not work: 
funds for the education of scholars in this 
field, funds for the training of probation 
officers, of detention home employees, of so- 
cial workers. 

This legislation, of course, is experimental. 
It is an untried program in an uncertain 
field.. It is a natural target for the attacks 
of those who like to scoff at “do-gooders.” 
Whether or not this bill succeeds will depend 
in large measure on the help and cooperation 
and counsel that you juvenile court judges 
give to it. You have got to give us the ideas 
and the critiques for proposals to establish 
these various projects, research programs, 
and training courses. You have got to help 
us to make sure that what we do is practical, 
down to earth, and effective. 

And you have got to lead the effort to have 
these pilot programs duplicated on the local 
level where the overwhelming bulk of the 
fight against juvenile delinquency must be 
made. Detention homes, study centers, and 
other rehabilitative institutions must be 
built. Community programs for youth em- 
ployment and for the occupation of those 
young people who drop out of school must 
be provided. -Creative substitutes must be 
developed by our communities to channel 
the energies and emotions that are now going 
into destructive, violent, antisocial acts by 
an element of our young generation which 
is obviously frustrated, confused, and seem- 
ingly unable to fit into the shifting pattern 
of American life in the 1960's. 

Thus far I have been dealing mainly with 
ways and means of coping with juvenile 
delinquency after it has already occurred. 
This inevitably is our first problem. We are 
fighting an epidemic that has already struck 
and it is natural that our principal effort 
should go into fighting the effects of that 
epidemic. But a very important part of 
our problem, perhaps the most important, is 
the elimination of those corrupting infiu- 
ences which have taken such a heavy toll 
of our youth. We have got to strike closer 
to the source. 

And those of us on the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
have been trying to do just that. We are 
trying to identify and combat those aspects 
of our society that aid the development of 
delinquency, those influences that have a 
corrupting effect on our young people. 

We are presently in the midst of an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the effect on our young 
people of several hours a day of television 
violence, crime, and depravity. 

We are developing legislation to halt the 
juvenile traffic in the lesser drugs which are 
the first steps on the road to narcotics ad- 
diction. 

We are drafting bills to deal with the 
interstate juvenile traffic in guns, and have 
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already succeeded in obtaining the volun- 
tary support of many of the responsible 
elements in the production, transportation, 
and sale of weapons. 

We are exploring ways and means of com- 
batting the corrupting and despicable flood 
of obscene and pornographic literature. 

We have undertaken a massive study of 
the effects of idleness and youth unemploy- 
ment upon juvenile delinquency. We are 
in touch with the responsible authorities in 
every sizable community in the Nation in 
an attempt to evolve recommendations that 
will take our young boys and girls off the 
streets and put them on the road to pro- 
ductive lives. 

In all of these activities, we seek the help 
and advice of you who are in the front lines 
of this battle. 

Our committee exists to help you by the 
passage of legislation, by the furtherance 
of research, by the dramatizing of your prob- 
lems so that the public will understand them. 

I like to think of my appearance here 
today and of the cooperation between the 
Senate subcommittee and the juvenile 
court judges over the past year as a symbol 
and a forerunner of the cooperation and 
coordination of all levels of our government 
in mounting a concerted effort to fight this 
problem. ‘ 

We are concerned in this convention with 
the faults and weak spots of our American 
society. But our concentration on this 
should not obscure the fact that we in the 
United States have created and developed 
the finest and the grandest society ever 
known to man. 

Our people have had a unique success, 
an unparalleled progress. And that '.suc- 
cess and progress naturally breed unique and 
unparalleled problems. 

We have transformed the nature of human 
existence on this planet. We have accom- 
plished a humane but might revolution that 
has put mankind upon a new road toward 
happiness, fulfillment, and well-being. 

This transformation, this revolution, in- 
evitably causes dislocations and maladjust- 
ments. 

I believe that these faults, these malad- 
justments are not the portents of a cor- 
rupt and failing civilization but rather the 
backwash of a rising civilization that is 
greater than any before it and that it will 
survive and flourish. 

Urbanization, television, the automobile, 
miracle drugs, inexpensive literature, leisure, 
material prosperity, the growth of civil lib- 
erties—all of these things are essential 
forces for the liberation and improvement of 
man. 

Each of them brings problems. Each of 
them is subject to abuse.and misuse. But 
these abuses are not the death rattle of our 
society. They are only its “growing pains.” 

My faith in our free society is such that I 
am confident that we have but to recognize 
this problem and put it before the American 
people and they will take the. necessary ac- 
tion. 

Surely we in this incomparable country 
of ours have the resources, the skills, the 
knowledge, the money, the energy, and the 
will to do this job. 

Our task, yours and mine, is to mobilize 
these resources, to guide these skills, to give 
direction to this energy, to motivate this 
will. 

I have been heartened and encouraged by 
the activity of all levels of government dur- 
ing the past year and of the progress made 
by our fine organization of juvenile court 
judges. I think we can leave this conven- 
tion with more reason for confidence and 
optimism than we have felt for many a year. 
The call for action has at last been sounded 
loud and clear, and the American people and 
their government are responding to that call. 
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Electric Power Projects in West Virginia 
Characterize Significant Development 
of “Coal by Wire”—State’s Economy 
Is Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has often been my-responsibility to draw 
the attention of this body to the condi- 
tions of economic distress in the coal in- 
dustry. It is, therefore, a pleasant oc- 
casion when I can bring to the notice 
of my colleagues news from the brighter 
side, relating the continued vitality and 
vigor in the coal industry and in the 
electrical power industry which com- 
prises our largest single market for coal. 

There have recently been published 
in the press several articles which lend 
further substance to what I have pre- 
viously referred to as the coming eco- 
nomic renaissance in West Virginia. 

Giving reality to the slogan of “Coal 
by Wire,’ the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., in cooperation with the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., has opened a 
new power research project at Apple 
Grove, W. Va. According to an excel- 
lent article in the Charleston Gazette 
discussing this development, studies. will 
be conducted at Apple Grove during the 
next 5 years on ways to build long-line 
transmissions systems capable of power 
loads of 750,000 volts. 

I have previously made note in this 
forum of the proposed construction by 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. of a 
new steam-generating plant on the 
Stony River in Grant County, W. Va. I 
am pleased to report that planning for 
that $150 million project is on schedule, 
and the original projections for a unit 
with a generating capacity of 250,000 
kilowatts to 300,000 kilowatts have now 
been raised to not less than 350,000 kilo- 
watts. 

In conjunction ‘with this new plant 
there will be created a 1,200-acre cool- 
ing lake which will greatly enhance the 
outdoor recreation facilities of this area. 

During the recent Scandinavian study 
trip by members of the Senate Public 
Works Committee over the July 4 period, 
I remarked to a number of Swedish and 
Norwegian officials and industry execu- 
tives about the unique arrangement 
whereby our State Public Service Com- 
mission has authorized a private utility 
firm from another State to construct 
generating facilities in West Virginia for 
power transmission to other States. 
They were singularly impressed and ex- 
pressed a keen interest in this applica- 
tion of the “coal by wire” slogan. 

A third major electrical generating 
project in our State is that planned by 
the Monongahela Power Co. 6n the 
Blackwater River, about 3 miles up- 
stream from Davis, W. Va.. Though no 
definite timetable for construction has 
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been established, land is already being 
purchased for this purpose. 

The cost of the first unit of 500,000 
kilowatts is estimated at $40 million and 
will require the creation of a 7,800-acre 
cooling lake. This project also will have 
immense significance for the future of 
tourism in West Virginia, as is evident 
when one reflects that the largest lake 
in our State, the Tygart Reservoir, com- 
prises some 3,500 acres. 

These three projects; Mr. President, 
are evidence of the power industry’s faith 
in the long-term economic growth po- 
tential of West Virginia. But they also 
attest to the continuing significance of 
coal as the primary fuel of the electric 
power industry. As quoted in the 
Nicholas Republican, edited- by John L. 
Teets, of Richmond, W. Va., the maga- 
zine Electrical World has this to say of 
the coal industry: 

Faced with the competition of oil and gas 
and the decline in markets, the industry 
is meeting in an atmosphere of wider un- 
derstanding of common problems and rec- 
ognition of the specific interests of each 
industry segment. 

Results are already apparent in the in- 
creasing productivity of the men in the in- 
dustry, in the spirit which prevails, in the 
drive for lower costs and in the search for 
new markets. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the column by Thomas F. 
Stafford in the Charleston Gazette of 
June 24, and the article from the Nicho- 
las Republican of July 6, be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

June 24, 1961] 


“CoaL BY WIRE” GaIns EMPHASIS 
(By Thomas F. Stafford) 


With the slogan “Coal by Wire” Appala- 
chian Power Co. has publicized the close link 
that exists between coal and electric power. 
It is an appropriate slogan. As the base 
product in electric steam plants, coal has 
literally burned its way into millions of 
miles of transmission lines and today does 
more to keep America on the move than any 
other electric power source. 

But recently Appalachian changed its 
power concept. It started construction of 
a hydroelectric plant on Roanoke River in 
Virginia. This was a marked departure from 
a policy that had been in effect since the 
Claytor Dam was completed in 1930 and 
raised questions as to whether Appalachian 
had become disenchanted with coal. 

In every respect the hydro project is big. 
Appalachian will spend $50 million in con- 
struction of two dams and afterward will 
have a firm generating capacity of 440,000 
kilowatts. Also, two lakes will be brought 
into existence, and a vast recreational area 
will be opened up in what is today a very 
isolated and backward part of southwest 
Virginia. _ 

An ingenious concept in waterpower gen- 
eration will be put to work on Roanoke 
River. It is called pumped storage, wherein 
water is released through the generators of 
the upper dam during daylight peakload 
periods and pumped back from the lower 
lake during the night and on weekends 
when power needs are low. 

This is something like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but it makes sense. The Roan- 
oke doesn’t carry enough water to keep the 
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plant in operation on a sustained, year- 
round basis except through the pumping 
and reuse process. When completed, the 
project will be the largest of its type in the 
world. 

But its size and modern characteristics in 
no way mean that Appalachian is divorcing 
itself from coal. The Roanoke River plant 
will be used only for about 6 hours a day 
when power demand is high, just as Claytor 
is used, and otherwise will be on standby. 
This may seem costly, but it isn’t. Power 
engineers say it’s much cheaper to operate 
a hydroplant for 6 hours and close it down 
than pour coal into the boilers of a steam- 
plant 24 hours a day and let it remain idle 
18 hours. Power generation starts instantly 
when a hydroplant is put in operation, but 
it would take hours to start making elec- 
tricity in a coal-fired plant if it were closed 
down. 

Another action by Appalachian that would 
seem to indicate a change of policy with 
respect to coal was the closing of the Logan 
steamplant this spring. Logan has been in 
operation since 1915 and went through mod- 
ernization programs three times between 
1921 and 1937. But the Logan closing 
meant nothing in the grand scheme except 
that electrical progress had passed it by. 
This is shown by the fact that a steamplant 
built 2 years ago in the heart of the Clinch 
River coalfield is 75 percent more efficient 
than Logan. 

Philip Sporn, president of Appalachian’s 
parent company, American Electric, said 
this week at the opening of a new power 
research project at Apple Grove (Mason 
County) that coal is as important as ever 
in the power picture. Two new generating 
units reducing to pigmy proportions those 
now in use in many parts of the country 
are on order, and coal will remain the main 
power agent in the Appalachian-American 
Electric scheme for at least another genera- 
tion. 

The Apple Grove project lent substance to 
his remarks. There studies will be carried 
on for 5 years into ways to properly build 
iong-line transmission systems capable of 
power loads of 750,000 volts. Such lines 
" ‘aren’t needed today, but because of the rapid 
increase in power demands each year. Appa- 
lachian foresees the necessity of them in 
20 or so years. 

Apple Grove is indeed a pioneering project. 
American Electric paved the way 14 years 
ago for present transmissions of 345,000 volts 
and is ahead of the world in 750,000-volt 
transmission. In Sweden and West Germany 
400,000-volt transmission is coming of age, 
and in Russia experimentation is going for- 
ward with 500,000 volts. 

To the average person all of this is engi- 
neering in the higher realms of theory until 
it is realized that high voltage transmission 
means that larger and more powerplants 
can be built near the source of power supply. 
And here is where West Virginia’s great store- 
house of coal becomes important. 

Sporn was asked at Apple Grove about the 
future of atomic energy in electric power 
production, and he said it may be commer- 
cially feasible in California, Florida, and 
New England in less than 10 years. But in 
coal-rich parts of the Nation like West Vir- 
ginia it is probably 40 years away. 

Appalachian and its parent, American 
Electric, in other words, are wedded to coal 
for a long time to come, and through the 
better transmission systems that are now on 
the way, they'll be carrying coal-generated 
power farther and farther from the coalfields 
in the decades ahead. 

[From the Nicholas Republican, Richwood, 

W. Va., July 6, 1961] 
Coat Inpustry Is Crrep FoR Procress UNDER- 
WAY 


The U.S. coal industry drew a pat on the 
back in a June issue of Electrical World, 
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for its efforts to cut costs, avoid strikes and 
improve service to electric generating plants. 
Electric utilities consume about 40 percent 
of all bituminous coal produced yearly in 
the United States. The Monongahela Power 
Co., in West Virginia aptly describes this 
fact with its slogan, “Transmitting coal by 
wire.” 

Representatives of the Electrical World 
recently sent representatives on a tour of 
Virginia and West Virginia coalfields that 
was sponsored by the National Coal Policy 
Conference, an organization of coal produc- 
ers, the United Mine Workers Union, rail- 
roads, mine-machinery makers and utilities. 


. COOPERATION CITED 


The press tour was sponsored to show the 
latest in mining and railroading technology, 
but it let something more important than 
technology out of the bag, the publication 
says. Coal is working hard to fulfill utility 
needs. It is working hard to lower costs. 

The publication continued, “A spirit of 
cooperation is apparent among coal pro- 
ducers, mineworkers, coal transporters and 
coal users. This spirit is evident not only 
among the managers of these enterprises but 
among the workers. They are cooperating to 
produce and transport coal at lower and 
lower costs, with the hope that they can 
increase the market for coal.” 


MINE PRODUCTIVITY UP 


Mine mechanization and worker coopera- 
tion have combined to double production 
since 1945 to about 13 tons per mine em- 
ployee and more improvements are coming, 
the publication noted. Almost as impor- 
tant for reliability that coal has gained in 
recent years is that known reserves are 
beyond imagination. 

NEW TECHNIQUES TRIED 


Electrical World also points out, “And 10 
years have gone by without a work stop- 
page—yet it is easy to remember when this 
was practically a yearly affair.” 

Some companies are now encouraging elec- 
tric utilities to take advantage of this more 
reliable supply and reduce their fuel storage 
piles—thereby reducing overall fuel costs. 
Similar efforts are being made to negotiate 
long-term contracts for fuel supply with spe- 
cific amounts of a coal producer’s reserves 
pledged to the contracting utility. 

In addition, special railroad rates, based 
on trainload deliveries, are being tried to es- 
tablish more level workloads and lower costs 
in the long run. 

The publication concludes: “Faced with 
the competition of oil and gas and the de- 
cline in markets, the industry is meeting in 
an atmosphere of wider understanding of 
common problems and recognition of the 
specific interests of each industry segment. 

“Results are already apparent in the in- 
creasing productivity of the men in the in- 
dustry, in the spirit which prevails, in the 
drive for lower costs and in the search for 
new markets.” 





Planning Ahead on Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at the 
President’s request, our colleague, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpH- 
REY], for himself and other Senators, 
has introduced a bill to establish a US. 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security. 
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As we gird ourselves to combat any 
threat to freedom we may be called upon 
to meet, we must not abandon the goal 
of a “world which is free from the 
scourge of war and the dangers and bur- 
dens of armaments.” A distinguished 
newspaper in my State, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, discusses the proposed 
new agency in a hopeful and thought- 
provoking editorial in its July 5 issue, 
“Planning Ahead on Disarmament.” ~ 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLANNING AHEAD ON DISARMAMENT 


President Kennedy has called for establish- 
ment of a U.S. disarmament agency for world 
peace and security so constituted and staffed 
as to assure the most intensive assault ever 
made by this or any other nation on the 
diffuse and complex problems of disarma- 
ment and world peace. 

The great and wide-ranging responsibili- 
ties of such an agency have been noted by 
John J. McCloy, the President’s disarmament 
adviser, in submitting the outline for its or- 
ganization. “A disarmament program,” he 
said, “must take into account the national 
security, foreign policy, the relationships of 
this country to international peace-keeping 
agencies, including the United Nations, and 
our domestic, economic, and other policies.” 

Thus, he recommends that the agency not 
only recruit its own staff of men skilled in 
these diverse fields, but that it also “utilize 
private or public institutions’ for research 
and development relating to disarmament, 
and that it further be provided with “an 
advisory committee of outstanding citizens.”’ 

It is conceded that such an organization, 
however well nourished by funds, talent, and 
energy, constitutes no guarantee that its 
mission will be accomplished. But the at- 
tempt should certainly be undertaken. Con- 
gress will in no wise affront public opinion 
by providing the necessary authorization and 
appropriations. For the goal—‘to prevent 
war, curb the arms race, and create lasting 
conditions of peace,” in the words of Mr. 
McCloy—is beyond price and well worth the 
seeking. 

To succeed would be to confer upon the 
world the greatest single boon now conceiv- 
able—an end of war and threats of war and 
of the constant drain of treasure, talent, and 
nervous energy that the “primitive threat of 
war’’ inescapably imposes. 

Nor would lack of success constitute abso- 
lute failure. By the mere embarkation upon 
a vigorous quest for disarmament and peace, 
the United States will manifest the utter 
sincerity of its often professed yearning for 
a renunciation of war and a world order 
founded on the rule of law. 





Support for Resolution on Railroad 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
there is now pending before the Senate, 
Resolution 150 which was introduced by 
my colleague, Mr. Humpurey. I and 17 
other Senators, joined him as sponsors 
of this resolution. 
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The measure urges the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in considering 
applications for railroad mergers, to— 
act with extreme caution and full delibera- 
tion and to refrain from granting approvals 
unless it is fully convinced that such mer- 
gers would definitely be in the interest of 
better service to the public, would safeguard 
the needs of the national defense and the 
postal service, and would conform to the 
long-range transportation needs of our coun- 
try. 


The resolution also suggests that Con- 
gress should review the problems arising 
from the present railroad merger move- 
ment and consider amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in terms of 
giving greater protection to the public 
interest and developing a nationwide 
plan for any future reorganization of 
our Nation’s railroad network. At its 
annual meeting held in Lincoln, Nebr., 
on June 22, 1961, the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commission- 
ers adopted a resolution without a dis- 
senting vote which placed that body on 
record as in support of Senate Resolu- 
tion 150 and also called upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to impose 
conditions to protect the public interest 
if it should approve the pending appli- 
cation of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., Northern Pacific Railway Co., Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way Co. to consolidate into one gigantic 
railroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution adopted by the convention be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Midwest Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners in convention as- 
sembled hereby submits the following res- 
olutions: : 

I 

We desire to tender an expression of ap- 
preciation to the Nebraska Commission—the 
host of this convention; to the three mem- 
bers of the Commission, Hon. Wayne R. 
Swanson, president of the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, 
Hon. Joseph J. Brown, chairman of the Ne- 
braska Commission, and Hon. Richard H. 
Larson, commissioner; and to all members of 
their staff who have contributed so much 
to make the convention interesting and 
enjoyable. 

We wish to thank the Governor of the 
State for his greeting; the mayor of the city 
of Lincoln for his welcome; and to the many 
citizens of Lincoln, and particularly to the 
military personnel at the various locations 
adjacent to the city for the time they have 
taken in showing the members of the con- 
vention the military in this area which con- 
tribute so much to the national safety and 
defense of our country. 

We also wish to commend and recognize 
the efficient type of management and the 
many accommodations that the Cornhusker 
Hotel has so graciously made available for 


_ the people participating in this convention. 


We want to thank the program committee 
and the individuals who have participated in 
the program because of their scholarly 
presentation and their overall contribution 
to the success of the utility regulations. 

II 


That in the event the merger application 
of the Great Northern Railway Co., North- 
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ern Pacific Railway Co., Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., and Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Co., is granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, no 
abandonment .of main line. or branch line 
trackage should be permitted for a period 
of 10 years after the date of granting of 
the application for the reason that the 
national security would require such a con- 
dition and the fact that the economy of 
the various States affected by the merger 
has been built and maintained in accordance 
with the present main line and branch line 
trackage and. that it would take at least 10 
years after the merger to evaluate the effect 
thereof on the national security and the 
economy of the States involved. 


Iir 


That the MARUC request the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to impose conditions 
te any approval which it may give to the 
merger of the Great Northern, Northern Fa- 
cific, CB. & Q., S.P. & S. lines, which will 
assure the continuation of service by other 
railroads operating in the territory served 
by any of the merging railroads. 

Iv 


That the 10 States of the Midwest Associa- 
tion that are directly involved in the merger 
join with the remaining 7 States affected 
by the merger in an effort to, in a practical 
way, coordinate their efforts in the merger 
proceeding. 

Vv 

That this body support Senate Resolution 
150 now before the Congress of the United 
States; the purpose of this resolution is to 
recommend to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to thoroughly scrutinize and 
exercise considerate judgment with regard 
to all railroad mergers. 

vI— 

That inasmuch as the Federal Reportable 
Injury Act is not being complied with in 
many instances, we recommend to the Reso- 
lutions Committee of the MARUS at their 
next convention that they consider using 
their influence in order that full compliance 
with this act will prevail. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
MARUC, 
C.L. “Roy” DoHErtr, 
(South Dakota), Chairman. 
Pau. A. RASMUSSEN, 
(Minnesota). 
E. L. MCCLINTOCK, 
(Missouri) . 

Adopted without a dissenting vote by the 
Midwest Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners, at its annual convention in 
Lincoln, Nebr., on June 22, 1961. 





Neutrals and Spurious Neutrals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post an article entitled “Neutrals and 
Spurious Neutrals,” written by A. N. 
Spanel, chairman of the International 
Latex Corp. : 

This article first appeared in the press 
October 4, 1960. It is interesting to look 
back on developments that have taken 
place since this article was written. 
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The article called attention to the un- 
stable conditions in the world at that 
time and one must admit that the pres- 
ent situation is also most confusing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be made a part of my remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEUTRALS AND SPURIOUS NEUTRALS 


(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 


(This article first appeared in the press 
October 4, 1960. Events in Berlin, Laos, 
Cuba, and Africa persuade us to republish it 
today.) 

The Western allies have been so thoroughly 
demoralized by Communist tactics of con- 
fusion that one wonders if they have not lost 
sight of the fundamental threats to their 
survival. 

It is as if the West has been collaborating 
in the plans for its own destruction; for at a 
time when free-world unity is indispensable, 
the free nations have been busy criticizing 
one another and with special harshness to- 
ward Belgium in connection with the chaos 
in the Congo: Under manipulation by the 
sworn enemies of our civilization, they have 
sought to downgrade the Belgian people, 
though these have been among the most dis- 
ciplined defenders of the free world. 

It has by now become self-evident that 
Africa is in the sphere of Western concern 
and defensive organizations; that the fali of 
Africa would guarantee the fall of Europe 
and therefore of what remains of our world. 
Yet General de Gaulle’s timely warning that 
NATO responsibility must include Africa con- 
tinues to be ignored. 

Power-greedy dictators on the continent 
who openly carry out the political chores of 
the Kremlin and Peiping are not only allowed 
to posture unchallenged and unopposed, as 
neutrals but are rewarded for their mischief. 
Meanwhile, the free world is being steadily 
and ever more rapidly cut down. Under our 
very eyes, the great heritage of human free- 
dom is being pilfered from our children. 

In earlier stages of the life-and-death 
contest between communism and freedom, 
we retained enough clarity of vision to dis- 
trust the neutralism professed by some of 
the so-called uncommitted nations. We 
tried to distinguish the genuine*brand and 
the fake neutralism that merely served to 
disguise a commitment to the totalitarian 
enemy. 

The tragic-comic proceedings at the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations Assembly 
provide the terifying proof that this vital dis- 
tinction has been lost in the shuffle. Those 
who should boldly safeguard our imperiled 
civilization no longer pause to ask, ““When is 
a neutral neutral? At what point does a 
beguiling label Become a cynical fraud*' 

As if under hypnotic compulsion to deceive 
ourselves—and thus evade the unpleasant 
reality and the heavy responsibilities it en- 
tails—our statesmen, our press, our public 
opinion have for the most part ceased to 
look under the label. The sound and fury 
on the East River unleashed by Khrushchev 
and his cohorts have mesmerized them into 
accepting ‘uncritically one of the greatest po- 
litical deceptions in all history. 

The Nassers, the Nkrumahs and the Sekou 
Toures, and on occasion even the Castros 
and the Titos, are solemnly treated as neu- 
trals above the battle. No one has as yet 
dared to break the evil spell by proclaim- 
ing for all the world to hear: “Their pose of 
neutrality is a transparent fraud. They are 
militant, dedicated, fanatic agents of the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis.” 
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With the blindness that afflicts those whom 
the gods would destroy, we are encouraging 
the buildup of a third-force which, even be- 
fore it has jelled, is openly alined with the 
Communists. It is no accident that the 
forefront of the U.N. stage is held not by 
forthright Moscow puppets like Kadar or 
Gomulka but by so-called neutrals like 
Nkrumah, Nasser, and Sekou Toure. The 
Communists have always been past masters 
in the use of proxies and volunteers to im- 
plement their policies. 

These dictators, pretending an objectivity 
so spurious that it insults our common 
sense, have pressed for precisely the things 
Khrushchev made clear that he wants. They 
have taken over leadership in the fight for 
revision of the U.N. Secretariat to paralyze 
it as an effective body; for a futile Khru- 
shchey-Eisenhower meeting; for removal of 
the United Nations from this country. 

But these are merely symptoms. The 
disease is a systematic subversion of the en- 
tire Africa Continent, and it proceeds under 
cover of the semantic confusion on neutral- 
ism. One of the best informed political 


_columnists, Joseph Alsop, recently warned 


that “the Soviet design to establish a Com- 
munist base in the rich heart of Africa has 
had the support, from the outset, of the two 
most significent powers_of the African Con- 
tinent, Egypt and Ghana.” In this, he 
added, they have been aided by Guinea. 

If there were any margins for doubt so 
far 4s Nkrumah is concerned, they have been 
erased by documents captured by Colonel 
Mobutu after his temporary victory over the 
Soviet stooge, Patrice Lumumba. Those 
documents (now in the hands of the United 
Nations but at this writing not yet made 
public in full or used to expose the con- 
spirators) establish that Nkrumah and 
Lumumba have operated plainly as fellow 
agents of Moscow. 

Additional evidence has been provided by 
Colonel Mobutu that Red China is also 
deep in the conspiracy. Lumumba, a 
captured letter discloses, appealed to 
Peiping for military volunteers to help him 
hold power in the Congo. Shades of Korea. 
Although the overt military help could not 
be granted “at the present time” for reasons 
of logistics, Chou En-lai offered Lumumba 
financial help to the tune of a million 
pounds sterling, or $2,800,000. 

Knowingly, each for his own reasons, 
Nkrumah and Nasser have long labored in 
the dark, and now in the open, to estab- 
lish, fortify, and extend the beachheads of 
Communist empire on their continent. 
Why free-world statesmen have chosen to 
blur this truth, to behave as if it did not 
exist, surpasses ordinary understanding. 

In refusing to face up to the nature of 
the conspiracy against Africa we betray not 
only our own interests but the interests of 
the African people. We are helping to en- 
slave them as surely as if we used our own 
military forces to drive them into the Red 
prison-empire. 

Nkrumah, Nasser, Sekou Toure are the 
foundation pillars upon which an edifice 
of Communist colonialism, more crue] than 
any that the continent has known, is being 
erected in Africa. To the extent that we 
conceal this reality—from ourselves, from 
the African people and from the multitudes 
already in Communist bondage—we are 
unwittingly conniving with the enemy, con- 
niving in our own destruction. 

It is late but not too late, one hopes 
against hope, to rip the veils of hypocrisy 
from fraudulent neutralism. We must 
muster the courage to break out of the 
walls of Red deception and self-deception. 
Only in the clear light of truth, however 
unpleasant and dismaying, can we hope to 
meet the great historic challenge of our 
time. 
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City of Minneapolis Opposes Railroad 
Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
city of Minneapolis, by a 9 to 2 vote of its 
city council on June 23, has gone on 
record in opposition to the proposed 
merger of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Burlington, and Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroads. 

This action will permit the city of 
Minneapolis to intervene against the 
merger proposal in hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Because I believe that the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the city coun- 
cil of Minneapolis, one of the cities which 
would be affected by the proposed con- 
solidation, are of value in appraising the 
current merger proposal, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
the Great Northern Railway Co., the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., and the 
Seattle, Portland & Spokane Railway Co. are 
proposing to merge into a single company; 
and 

Whereas such proposed merger would 
create a monopoly in transcontinental rail- 
road service; and 

Whereas such railroad companies now serve 
competing areas in this State and do not in 
any manner extend the services of either or 
any of them into new territories not already 
covered by extending its lines beyond the 
service areas in which they presently operate; 
and 

Whereas the proposed merger would sharp- 
ly reduce services and facilities in the city 
of Minneapolis as well as the State; and 

Whereas the proposed merger will result in 
loss of job opportunities, destroy property 
values, and seriously affect the economy of 
this area of the State, including the city of 
Minneapolis; and 

Whereas the companies proposing to merge 
no economic justification for such merger; 
are in excellent financial shape and there is 
and 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
was given public lands upon which to con- 
struct its railroad and was given many privi- 
leges not otherwise enjoyed by other indus- 
tries, all of which make it imperative that it 
continue to provide good, competitive rail- 
road service for this area of the State; and 

Whereas the proposed merger would seri- 
ously impair the taxing abilities of the State 
and the various political subdivisions of this 
State and would jeopardize the continued 
operation of schools and other governmental 
units in this area, as well as seriously affect 
the entire economy of this area; and 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis, in the 
county of Hennepin, and State of Minnesota, 
a municipal corporation, does not consider 
such merger to be in its best interest or in 
the best interest of its people or the people 
of this county and State: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, Minn., as follows: 

1. That the city of Minneapolis opposes 
the proposed merger and submits that it is 
not in the best interest of this Nation, 
State, or city and that such merger would 
seriously impair the economic and social 
growth of this city and others and that, 
therefore, it is urged that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission disapprove such pro- 
posed merger and that the city of Minne- 
apolis further urges the officers and share- 
holders of such companies from further pur- 
suing any further effort to accomplish such 
merger. 

2. Minneapolis, in our opinion, should be 
in the forefront of those communities op- 
posing the merger. For the foregoing rea- 
sons the governing body of the city of Min- 
neapolis does hereby adopt this resolution 
opposing the merger proposed by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., the Great Northern 
Railway Co., the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway Co., and the Seattle, Port- 
land & Spokane Railway Co., and does direct 
that the city of Minneapolis, through the 
city attorney, intervene in opposition of said 
merger in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion proceeding in which such application is 
pending. 

3. That the city clerk is hereby authorized 
and directed to forward a certified copy of 
this resolution to the U.S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of this State; the Governor of 
the State of Minnesota; the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission of the 
State of Minnesota; and the presidents of 
such railroad companies. 

By order of the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

GrEorGE W. MARTENS, 
President. 





The Good Ship “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the voyage of the SS Hope is being dis- 
cussed throughout the Nation. Editorial 
comment in newspapers in my State 
has been positive. 

On June 15 the Corvallis Gazette- 
Times carried an informative editorial 
entitled “Dr. Leman in Focal Spot.’”’ Dr. 
Leman is a Corvallis doctor serving as a 
member of the Hope’s medical crew. 

His work and that of other crew mem- 
bers have drawn such comments as that 
of the mayor of Sumbawa, an island in 
the Indonesian Archipelago, who told a 
Hope staffer: 


This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our rice. 
We will never forget what you have done. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Gazette-Times’ editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Dr. LEMAN IN FocaL Spor 

With Corvallis Dr. Craig Leman aboard, 
the good ship SS Hope steamed into the 
Vietnamese port of Saigon today for a 4- 


o 
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month medical mission that could not have 
come at a more propitious time., With Viet- 
nam reeling under the forces of internal 
subversion, this evidence of American help- 
fulness may be more persuasive in putting 
the Vietnamese people on the side of the free 
world than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
year-long good will mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off 
Indonesia, the Hope’s basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 24 nurses, 30 medical techni- 
cians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their government. This hard working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes_and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton onetime Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like to 
send still more ships on medical teaching 
missions to Africa and South America if the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting 
resolution, June 1, supporting the estab- 
lishment of a ‘“‘white fleet.” The President 
would have authority to establish such a 
fleet—to rush assistance to disaster areas 
as well as to carry on a regular program of 
technical and medical assistance and train- 
ing—whenever he feels that it would fur- 
ther U.S. foreign policy. That time is right 
now if the reaction of one beneficiary of the 
Hope Project mission is typical. The mayor 
of Sumbawa, an island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, told one of the ship’s staff: 
“This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. We will never forget what you have 
done.” 





The 1961 Expansion of St. Lawrence 
Seaway’s Traffic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
efforts to develop and complete the St. 
Lawrence Seaway we who supported its 
construction hoped for and predicted 
expanded trade and commerce for the 
Great Lakes regions and the Nation. 
Fortunately these predictions are now 
coming true. 

Around the Great Lakes, ports are 
experiencing substantial increases in 
waterborne traffic. In the first 67 days 
of the 1961 overseas shipping program, 
for example, the port of Milwaukee han- 
dled more tonnage than for all of 1960. 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
only the beginning. I am confident that 
in successive years traffic will far exceed 
the reported 238,000 tons of shipping 
handled as of July 1 of this year. This 
will not be accomplished automatically; 
rather, we must take realistic efforts not 
only to further improve cargo handling 
and other port facilities, but also to 
stimulate a greater flow of trade and 
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commerce to and from the great agricul- 
ture and industrial complexes of the 
upper Midwest. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled: “Port Cargo 
This Year Exceeds All of 1960.” 

Reflecting upon the expanded flow of 
traffic as well as some of the problems 
that obstruct progress on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed if the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 11, 1961] 
Port Carco THIS YEAR ExceEps ALL or 1960— 

Masor GAINS ARE IN GRAIN, SCRAP METAL— 

SEAway Tota. Soars In First or 67 Days or 

Season, May Pass 500,000 Tons 

In the first 67 days of the 1961 oversea 
shipping season, the port of Milwaukee has 
handled more cargo tonnage than for all of 
1960. And the total oversea tonnage for 
all of 1961 may surpass the combined total 
for both 1960 and 2959, the first 2 years of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Those comparisons were offered Tuesday 
by Port Director Harry C. Brockel in a break- 
down sent. to the harbor board. Brockel 
gave these figures: 

Thanks to huge increases in grain and 
scrap metals, cargo handled up to July 1 this 
year totaled 238,430 tons. For all of 1960, 
the total was 230,497 tons; for all of 1959, 
it was 197,173 tons. 

A 24-day longshoremen’s strike at the be- 
ginning of the 1960 shipping season re- 
duced Milwaukee tonnages in several cate- 
gories and diverted an unknown amount of 
cargo to east and gulf coast ports. 

PROJECTION FOR 1965 NOTED 


“With 5 months of deep.sea navigation re- 
maining, it appears quite within the realm 
of possibility that seaway traffic through the 
port may exceed 500,000 net tons during 1961, 
a cargo volume projected to be achieved by 
1965,”” Brockel said. 

As forecast last year, the biggest tonnage 
increase has been in scrap metals exported 
mostly to Europe. Up to July 1, the total 
was 133,211 tons. That did not count the 
3,400 ton weight of the James P. Walsh, an 
outmoded Great Lakes bulk carrier which 
Afram Bros. Co. filled with scrap metal and 
had towed to Italy, where the ship itself 
was scrapped. 

* Total export scrap to July 1, 1960, was 
15,000 tons. The 1961 figure was 788 percent 
above 1960. 

Another big tonnage rise was in grains. 
None was exported in 1959. By the end 
of June 1960, the total was 8,164 tons. By 
the same date this year, it was 39,004, a rise 
of 378 percent. 


STRIKE EFFECTS CITED 


The 1960 Longshoremen’s strike hit hard- 
est at general cargo handled at the munic- 
ipal transit shed by the P & V Atlas’Mari- 
time Corp. Up to July 1, only 7,881 import 
and 14,519 export tons (total 22,400) had 
moved. At the same date this year, the total 
was 62,025 (10,260 import and 51,765 export). 
The new Great Lakes Storage & Contracting 
Co. also handled about 60 tons of imports. 

At the municipal open dock, heavy lift 
cargo tonnages were down—from 4,822 tons 
by July 1, 1960, to 4,130 at the same date 
this year. 

Up to this date in 1960, the grand tonnage 
total for the port was 52,397, exactly 3556 
percent below the 1961 figure. 

Brockel called the cargo growth here 
phenomenal, He said Milwaukee’s experi- 
emce was the opposite from that of most 
other Great Lakes ports, which have re- 
ported lower tonnages. 
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Editorial in Utah Newspapers Stresses 
Need for National Fuels Study—Sena- 
tor Moss, of Utah, Secures Merited 
Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in a 
recent edition of the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, there was published a 
most informative and timely editorial en- 
titled, “Needed: National Fuels Policy.” 

The editorial notes that “Utah’s Sen- 
ator Frank E. Moss [has] strongly urged 
the Senate to authorize a thorough na- 
tional fuels study,” and, of course, this 
is an accurate reporting of fact.. The 
discerning junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] has been a consistent co- 
sponsor of legislation which would au- 
thorize joint congressional or Senate 
committee study of the Nation’s fuels 
and energy status and problems. Beyond 
being a cosponsor of these measures, 
Senator Moss has been vocal and active 
in support of them. I commend him for 
his diligence and foresight. 

Senator Moss and other Senators, in- 
cluding my able. West Virginia colleague, 
Senator Rosert C. Byrp, placed in the 
record of the June 12 and 13 hearings 
held by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on Senate Resolution 105 
strong endorsements and cogent reasons 
for adoption of this measure which would 
create a Senate Special Committee on a 
National Fuels and Energy Study. We 
are hopeful the committee soon will re- 


_port the resolution favorably. 


The Salt Lake City newspaper’s edi- 
torial not only stresses the need for a 
National Fuels Policy but indicates also 
the widespread difficulties besetting the 
fuels industries in the absence of a co- 
ordinated policy. 

I am especially impressed by the edi- 
torial observation that ““These problems 
can be tackled in an organized way 
through a national fuels policy. Each 
industry—coal, gas, oil and atomic en- 
ergy—now has its own policies. Some- 
times they conflict, and sometimes they 
leave important areas in a vacuum. To 
insure continued strength in these en- 
ergy-producing industries, overall poli- 
cies should be set.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Deseret News editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

NEEDED: NATIONAL FUELS PoLicy 

One of America’s most urgent needs, ac- 
cording to the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence, Inc., is for a national fuels policy. Pur- 
suant to this problem, Utah’s Senator Franx 
E. Moss last week strongly urged the Sen- 
ate\to authorize a thorough national fuels 
policy study. 

What with the world markets gluted with 
oil, slashed prices and increasing costs for 
exploration and drilling; with the natural, 
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gas industry hamstrung by rigid Govern- 
ment controls, increasing pipeline construc- 
tion costs and the swelling imports of gas 
from Canada, and with coal, America’s most 
abundant fuel, on little more than standby 
production levels, national policy is needed. 

Since energy is the Nation's bulwark of 
defense and its hopes for growth and devel- 
opment, and since these three fuels—oil, 
gas and coal—provide that energy, it is im- 
portant that these supplies be utilized wisely 
for the present and future needs of the 
United States. i’ 

Serious problems are plaguing each of 
these three domestic fuel industries. 

The American oil industry is burdened 
with the chaotic conditions resulting from 
2 vast world over-supply of petroleum. The 
world is not only run by oil, but is “prac- 
tically floating in it,” according to one na- 
tional news magazine. At present consump- 
tion rates, there are enough reserves for 40 
years even without locating any new fields. 
Because of the oversupply, the Nation’s pe- 
troleum producers are cutting payrolls, re- 
ducing exploration and drilling activities, 
turning to automation and throttling refin- 
ery runs. In the face of this, the oil pro- 
ducing industry has been yielding less and 
less profit. 

The natural gas industry operates under 
regulations imposed by the Federal Power 
Commission. Restrictions have forced gas 
producers into unsound economic opera- 
tions, according to the National Coal Policy 
Report. In the face of such restrictions, 
which are reducing the exploration for new 
gas fields, the gas producers are now be- 
ing hit with an influx of natural gas from 
Canada. The Canadian Energy Board has 
recently authorized the, importation into 
the Northern United States of 1,084 million 
cubic feet of natural gas. It need hardly be 
said that such importation will have little 
beneficial effect on the domestic gas industry. 

The coal industry is plagued by loss of 
markets in railroad fuel and in home heat- 
ing. The industry is currently existing in 
“almost standby status,” says the report. 
“Annual production is slightly more than 
400 million tons. Many experts feel that 
an annual production of at least 500 million 
tons is necessary to insure a vigorous and 
healthy industry. Many parts of the indus- 
try are operating at a loss. Many smaller 
producers have been closed down. As mines 
close and as miners leave the industry, 
America is losing a precious asset. 

These problems car. be tackled in an or- 
ganized way through a national fuels policy. 
Each industry now has its own policies. 
Sometimes they overlap, sometimes they 
conflict, and sometimes they leave impor- 
tant areas in a vacuum. To insure con- 
tinued strength in these energy-producing 
‘industries, overall policies should be set. 

If the United States is to protect itself, 
insure its continued strength, meet the de- 
mands of peace and war, a single integrated 
overall policy should be at least studied as 
Senator Moss has urged. Our future effi- 
cient use of these vital energy resources 
deserve at least this much consideration. 





Holding Public Office at Local Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 


weekly newspaper in my State of Wis- 
consin has published a most thoughtful 
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and meaningful editorial commenting on 
the motivation, the difficulties, and the 
virtues of holding public office at the 
local level. 

Because local government is the es- 
sence of democracy and because the fine 
men and women elected to work long 
hours for little pay are so often forgotten 
or misunderstood, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
from the Lake County Reporter of Hart- 
land, Wis., entitled “Why Run for Of- 
fice,” reprinted in its entirety in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Wuy Run For OFFICE? 


Why do men run for office in a village or 
town? Let’s look for the answer. 

First, I'm sure it isn’t for the pay because 
it isn’t commensurate with the hours they 
must devote to their duties. 

Secondly, they can’t be doing it for selfish 
motives (favors) as they would be impossible 
to accomplish. 

Thirdly, it is a cinch that they don’t do 
it for self-glory as, more often than not, they 
catch more heat than they do praise as they 
try desperately to serve the needs of the 
people who elected them. 

Having ruled out all of the above—could 
it be that these people who run for office 
do so because they feel there is a need for 
their services, that they think they might 
benefit the community in which they live by 
assisting in the guidance of the community. 

It is our opinion that there is nothing 
sneaky about these people as some would 
have you think; no basis to the talk that 
they are conniving against the people who 
elected them. 

The rabble-rousers oftentimes have much 
to say about members of the village boards 
or.city councils, or even town boards. They 
often come in for ridicule, criticism or make 
enemies of people who once were friends. 
When these things occur it is a shame, for 
the people sitting on your particular board 
or council are there for the purpose of 
representing you. 

In terms of actual gain, we’d say they 
often lose more than they gain. But they’re 
making every effort to iron out problems 
that confront their constituents. Those 
of you who don’t like the way things are 
being done could give more purpose to your 
talk by running for the village board. To 
serve is a privilege, but at times we think 
it must be somewhat of a headache, too. 





Address by Hon. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
the 30th of June it was my honor and 
pleasure to serve as toastmaster at the 
Grand Chapter Banquet of my frater- 
nity, Sigma Chi, at Miami Beach. 

On that occasion, the Honorable Elvis 
J. Stahr, Jr., who happens to be a mem- 
ber of that fraternity also, made a sig- 
nificant address. It was the most im- 
pressive address it has been my pleasure 
to hear on such an occasion. It is of 
such interest at the present time, world 
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conditions being what they are and our 

domestic conditions being what they are, 

that I feel Members of the Senate might 
like to read it. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 

Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE ELvis J. STAHR, 
JR., SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, GRAND CHAP- 
TER BANQUET, SIGMA CHI, DEAUVILLE HOTEL, 
MIAMI BEACH, Fia., JUNE 30, 1961 


Brother Go._pwaTeErR, worthy grand consul, 
grand officers, Sigmas, delegates, brothers, 
and friends, it is a great pleasure to join you 
at this 53d Grand Chapter Banquet of Sigma 
Chi. Although this is only my fifth grand 
chapter, I can say with full assurance that 
no other occasion offers an equal or more 
welcome opportunity to renew and broaden 
fraternal bonds with our fellow “Sigs” from 
across the Nation and beyond. 

I can still remember how impressed I was 
when I attended my first grand chapter as 
an active chapter delegate at Chicago in 
1935. My second attendance was in 1941 
at Detroit, when I was a grand praetor. It 
was there that I first met Dwight Peterson 
and Dick Doyle. In 1952 I was in Washington 
as grand chapter orator. I was also fortunate 
enough to make the 1955 centennial grand 
chapter. I wish I had never had to miss a 
single one. 

Tonight there will be no oration—at least 
from me. I just want to chat with you a 
little while about a few things that mean a 
great deal to all of us. 

Like all of you, I have a deep and abiding 
interest in Sigma Chi. Through the years 
it has been very good to me in every way. 
Surely the Balfour National Award was one 
of the greatest honors which has ever come 
my way, but I never expected to be recog- 
nized as a “Significant Sig,”’ because I have 
spent so much time being quite an insig- 
nificant one. Some of the best friends I have 
in the world were made through Sigma Chi, 
and I have seen its splendid influence on 
many hundreds of men, young and old. I 
have always considered it to be the greatest 
of all college fraternities—an opinion which 
under the circumstances may seem a trifle 
biased, but one I feel is “doggone” easy to 
defend. 

An inevitable feeling of nostalgia prevails 
when fraternity brothers meet after long 
periods of separation, and I suppose it is 
only natural that our minds are pretty much 
occupied with recollections of the days when 
we first learned to know one another and to 
enjoy the benefits of fraternal association. 
Memories of first putting on the pledge but- 
ton, of first embarking on the lifelong search 
for the White Cross, of chapter meetings, 
rush weeks, sweetheart balls, the flerce com- 
petition of intramurals, and of midnight 
bullsessions coming crowding back. I sus- 
pect that even those among us who are 
still undergraduates are given to the same 
form of relaxation. Allowing only for dif- 
ferences in our time frame of reference, all 
of us are most likely to be found talking 
together of former classmates and profes- 
sors, Of fabulous football victories or a 
nearly forgotten fraternity hop, and, as we 
grow more serious, of the varied ways that 
fate and fortune have dealt with us and with 
our friends. 

I hope’ you will forgive me if I seem to 
have an even greater inclination than nor- 
mal in that direction tonight, for this month 
I happen to be celebrating the silver anni- 
versary of my graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. I promise not to utilize 
the privilege of this platform to recount any 
of the Wildcat’s sensational football victories 
(in those days any victory at all was sen- 
sational) nor to tell you about the sensa- 
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tional sweethearts of Sigma Chi in the blue- 
grass country, but I would like to look in 
general at some of the things that have 
happened in this past quarter century and 
tell you what I think they mean to us today. 
It takes a bit of nerve to presume to do this 
in such a distinguished group. 

Those of you who are college contem- 
poraries of mine probably have shared with 
me a recurrent longing for that feeling of 
stability and changelessness that seemed in 
your student days to be as much a part of 
each college and university as the ivy and 
the architecture. 

After graduation, you had scarcely found 
a job suitable to what you felt were your 
considerabie talents and training before a 
Second World War forced national interests 
to take complete precedence over your own. 
You accepted the interruption and pitched 
in by performing whatever manner of serv- 
ice you were called to, confident that every- 
thing would simmer down. 

But when the war wads finally won, you 
went back to a society that knew neither 
peace nor rest. The Nation and the civiliza- 
tion of which you were a part had entered 
an era where challenge and change, success 
and failure, desperation and hope, tumbled 
so rapidly on the heels of one another that it 
was indeed a rare Man among you who at 
some time or another did not feel confused 
and discouraged. 

You saw a wartime so-called ally, which 
some naively thought had renounced aims 
and plans for world revolution, renege on 
pledge after pledge and use its power to 
shackle the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
begin a program of expansionism which has 
denied the full blessings of peace to the 
world up to this very moment—which in- 
deed has put much of the world in turmoil, 
slavery, and fear. 

You saw colonialism challenged around 
the globe as a result of a fast-growing ‘up- 
heaval in which submerged peoples sought 
independence and social equality. You saw 


Communist leaders; interpreting or pretend- 


ing to interpret the social upheaval as an ex- 
pression of desire for the “blessings” of com- 
munism, work ruthlessly toward new con- 
quests. ; 

You say scientists and researchers in all 
fields add more to man’s knowledge about 
himself and the universe than was known 
in all the centuries before, and you wit- 
nessed technologists harness both new and 
old knowledge to produce miracle after mir- 
acle at a spiraling rate of speed. Indeed, 
you could return to your college today and 
find many things being taught which weren’t 
even known a quarter century ago, and you 
use items every day—television sets, frozen 
foods, plastic bags—which hadn’t even been 
seen in the thirties. And there have been 
others, “ * more significant and portentous. 

Brothers, the tempest of our times is the 
wind of change, and we must set our sails to 
make it work for us, because it has only 
begun to blow. 

The fabulous increase in the destructive 
power of modern weaponry has made it more 
apparent than ever before that war is a 
fantastic method of settling international 
differences. It is imperative that we deter 
the launching of global thermonuclear war. 
It is also vital that we and our allies de- 
velop a more credible deterrence against so- 
called limited war, in order to stop the free 
world from being “nibbled to death by 
cucks.” 

I wonder if many of us really appreciate 
how radically the present concept of the 
mission of our Armed Forces differs from 
that which prevailed 25 years ago. Where 
we once built our military power around 
the conviction that it should be used. only 
to wage war when our freedom or national 
sovereignty was threatened, we now think 
of it as our best hope to prevent war and 
to hold down the level of any conflict that 


might occur. Our basic national purpose is 
the preservation of the integrity of the Na- 
tion and the strengthening of its funda- 
mental values and institutions. Further- 
more, we are committed to the establish- 
ment of an international climate of security 
and stability prerequisite to the just settle- 
ment of world problems and the achievement 
of durable peace. In line with this purpose, 
we maintain military strength to deter ag- 
gression, to halt the expansion of tyranny, 
to help restrain any belligerence posing a 
serious threat to world order, and, of course, 
if deterrence fails, to achieve a quick and 
decisive victory in any conflict in which we 
might become involved. This kind of 
strength we must develop and maintain. 
We have no other intelligent choice. This 
will require a high and unyielding sense of 
national purpose. 

Throughout history the moral fiber of a 
people has had a direct and undeniable bear- 
ing on the attainment and preservation of 
their common goals. The “grandeur that 
was Rome,” lasting only as long as its peo- 
ple and leaders were moral and strong, 
typifies the rise and fall of many once-great 
nations. In the past quarter century here 
at home, a composite picture bearing many 
resemblances to Rome in decline began to 
form. In striving so hard for material gain, 
we sometimes seemed to lose sight of many 
of the moral principles which first made us 
strong. 

Those of you who were graduated some- 
where in the thirties with me will remem- 
ber much of this at its beginning. Only the 
optimistic and the wise—those who knew 
America best—realized that broke and job- 
less Joe Public was on the threshold of the 
richest period of his life. In a few years 
he was to make more money and acquire 
more creature comforts than any common 
man in history. He was also to develop the 
greatest military machine in the history of 
the world, win the greatest war in history 
with it, and then quickly disband it. But 
with all his material gain, something else 
began to happen, or perhaps gained new 
momentum after the war. Juvenile de- 
linquency rocketed to alarming heights. 
Dope addiction and alcoholism began to 
climb. Dishonesty and bad ethics cast evil 
shadows in our business and professional 
world. The American who had always liked 
to think of himself in such terms as “clean- 
cut,” “rugged,” “good sport,” and the like 
found himself being referred to as the ugly 
and flabby American, the man who had be- 
gun to shrug it off or take it for granted 
when a public official accepted a payoff, a 
businessman made a fast, illegal buck, or a 
major entertainment industry promoted the 
biggest hoax of all times. 

We cannot halt this trend toward moral 
disintegration by passing laws. We tried 
that with prohibition. We cannot solve the 
problem by preaching against it as shame- 
ful or by having Congress investigate it as 
un-American. Our only hope is to raise 
our personal and public standards so high 
that the offender faces disgrace and condem- 
nation from those he loves best. We must 
reserve our admiration and our esteem for 
the man who plays the game according to 
old-fashioned, rugged, clean-cut American 
standards. In other words, we must up- 
hold, as real and important and enduring 
values, the challenges of the noble ideals 
of Sigma Chi. For things like these do not 
change—even in an age of change. 

I think the past 25 years have convinced 
me of one thing above all others—that the 
power to solve our problems at home and 
abroad will depend to an overwhelming de- 
gree on the manner in which we, today, 
educate the citizens and leaders of tomor- 
row. We cannot plan for long-term goals, 
maintain adequate military power, rededi- 
cate ourselves to high moral principles, or 
labor effectively in the crusade to build a 
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respectable community of nations unless we 
have enough educated men and women to 
lead the way. 

The sharp ideological conflict, which con- 
stitutes the core of the present international 
unrest, and the upsetting all over the world 
of many political and cultural patterns 
which we in the West had come to regard 
as both traditional and permanent, have 
established an imperative need for more and 
better education. Our Nation not only needs 
a large body of adequately educated citizens, 
but a substantial number with an excep- 
tionally high level of educational attain- 
ment. : 

This point is of particular significance to 
you delegates here tonight, representing as 
you do so many of our great colleges and 
universities. Each chapter of Sigma Chi has 
a priceless opportunity to impress upon its 
members the importance of making the most 
of their years on the campus. So much time 
can be wasted there on the transitory, the 
trivial, the unessential. I wouldn’t for a 
minute seek to disparage many of the extra- 
curricular activities that add so much to the 
university academic program, and to the 
rounded development of the individual, but 
I do insist that we must always put first 
things first, laying our strongest emphasis 
on scholarship. After all, making the most 
of your college years is just plain common- 
sense. Advanced educational opportunities 
are becoming harder and harder to come by 
in these years of population explosion. Not 
only can local chapters aid members having 
difficulty with their studies, they can also 
raise the general level of scholastic attain- 
ment by group insistence on dispelling the 
idea still prevailing in some quarters that 
it is “sissified” or unmanly to study hard 
and keep climbing toward new and ever more 
lofty intellectual goals. Actually, a more 
virile challenge to all that is great and good 
in each of*you has never been hurled at any 
generation of students. 


Brothers, in the eternal quest for truth, 
in the eternal fight against ignorance, in the 
ongoing striving for a better life for all of 
us on this planet, lies the hope of the future. 
Both history and common sense tell us that 
the road to progress—for individuals and for 
society—must be built on the bedrock of 
education. Ultimately, in my judgment, the 
destiny of the world will not be decided by 
bombs, but by brains. Although our ability 
to move forward in the field of education—or 
in any other field—depends indeed upon the 
basic safety of our Nation and its preserva- 
tion as a chief bulwark of liberty and op- 
portunity, nevertheless military power of it- 
self can provide no final answers to the prob- 
lems which confront us. It can, however, 
keep truly open the opportunity for brain- 
power to take over and establish a world 
order based upon liberty and justice. This 
in turn will ensure individual dignity and 
make real our belief in the supremacy of 
human rights and values. 


Our course is clear. Education and 
strength—these are the basic necessities for 
the future of America. I count myself for- 
tunate beyond all my dreams of 25 years ago 
to have been privileged to spend most of 
my life in these two fields. I am and have 
always been proud and encouraged to Know 
that many brothers in Sigma Chi, both e 
I know personally and those I know only by 
reputation, have been strongly represented 
in these endeavors, and I am confident that 
when the progress of the next 25 years is re- 
counted, the wholesome influence of the 
White Cross will be more evident than ever 
before in the moral and material upbuilding 
of this great country or ours. 

Brothers, I am highly honored and deeply 
grateful to be admitted to the distinguished 
company of “Significant Sigs.” I shall strive 
to deserve it. I haven’t a doubt in the world 
that we have with us tonight, among our un- 
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dergraduate brothers, many future Signifi- 
cant Sigs. Make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to learn and to serve—and all the rest 
shall be added unto you. 





Kansas Sunflower Girls’ State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Amy 
Lou Gaddie is one of our Kansas girls 
who attended the Kansas Sunflower 
Girls’ State, which was held at Kansas 
University. She wrote an excellent re- 
port on the events that took place and 
stressed the value of Girls’ State meet- 
ings. 

It is encouraging to get reports of 
young people who are actively interested 
in our Government and its future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which appeared in the Chase 
County Leader-News, July 5, be made a 
part of these remarks and printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pornts Up VALUABLE EXPERIENCE AND INSPIRA- 
TION GaINED From GIRLS STATE 
(By Amy Lou Gaddie) 

Sunday afternoon June 11, 1961, marked 
the beginning of a full, busy week that will 
always be a highlight in my memories. 
During this week the 19th annual Sunflower 
Girls’ State was held on the Kansas Univer- 
sity campus, Lawrence, Kans. Four hun- 
dred girls from the 105 counties in Kansas 
attended this years Girls State. Sunflower 
Girls’ State is organized, financed, spon- 
sored, and planned by the American Legion 
Auxiliaries of Kansas. Now that I have been 
a girl stater, I can truly say that this or- 
ganization should be very proud and highly 
commended for sponsoring, what I consider, 
one of the most outstanding and worthy 
programs for youth in practice today. 

, Upon ng each girl was assigned to 
@ political party, either the Federalist or 
Nationalist, and to one of the 12 fictitious 
cities within one of the 6 fictitious counties. 
IT. was one of the Federalist party and lived 
in the city of Commanche in Neosho County. 
Thus the entire week I was not known to the 
other girl staters as Amy Lou Gaddie of 
Bazaar, Kans., but as Amy Lou Gaddie from 
Commanche in Neosho County. 

Immediately after registration each girl 
realized the purpose and aim of this full 
weeks program—an educational program de- 
signed to be studied and lived by actual par- 
ticipation in our government process 
through city, county, and State officials. 
Both Monday and Tuesday were packed with 
busy and exciting activities: organization of 
parties, establishing city governments, filling 
out petitions for office, and signing petitions. 
Intensive campaigning was done by those 
seeking office. Tuesday evening the primary 
election results were announced. Members 
of the parties then joined together in their 
attempt to win the general election. Political 
party rallies were held with vigorous, realis- 
tic demonstrations and the party platforms 
were presented. 
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The campaign was launched—slogans, 
badges, and posters appeared everywhere. 
The enthusiasm and effort put into this 
campaign by each delegate, as well as all 
other activities of the week, formed the 
situation most unbelievable. Each girl was 
completely involved and interested in her 
task at hand. No one seemed to be along 


“just for the ride.” The feeling was catch- « 


ing—each was sent to learn by doing so “do” 
we must. In this atmosphere our “doing” 
must be the best possible, Believe me, a 
group of this kind can be most inspiring. 

The general election was held Wednesday 
and the announcement of the officers elected 
was given Wednesday afternoon. After all 
elected officers were installed in their offices 
the actual procedures of government were 
started. Each officer carried her responsi- 
bilities and fulfilled her duties in all levels 
of government—city, county, and State. 
The house of representatives, consisting of 
54 members, and the State Senate, consist- 
ing of 30 members, met at regular sessions. 
I was elected to the State senate and served 
as chairman of the resolution committee. 
During the regular session of the Senate, 
bills were introduced, debated and voted 
upon. 

During each day of this busy week lectures 
on government and government practices by 
professors from the Department of Political 
Science, University of Kansas were sched- 
uled. A general test over all these lectures 
was given on Saturday to score all delegates. 

Even after all of this busy educational 
schedule, time was found for a social part 
in the program. A formal banquet was held 
Friday evening. The theme of the banquet 
was Dodge City and Deputy Dusty was the 
master of. ceremonies. During the week we 
had a surprise visit from Miss America as 
well as Miss Kansas. 

I was appointed and served as postmaster 
of my city, clerk of the election board, was 
made a lawyer by passing a test offered in 
the earlier part of the week, and was elected 
to the State senate. By fulfilling my duties 
in each of these positions I learned and ac- 
quired understanding and knowledge of 
these offices that I would not have had the 
opportunity to learn otherwise. 

Girls State meant for me a fuller under- 
standing of our government and impressed 
upon me my duties as a citizen of this great 
democratic country of ours. My close associ- 
ation and friendships with such eager and 
enthusiastic girls from all over the State of 
Kansas was indeed a rare privilege. I shall 
always feel humbly grateful to the American 
Legion . Auxiliary of Cottonwood Falls for 
affording me the privilege of attending Sun- 
flower Girls’ State, and shall try to be the 
kind of a citizen that should merit this 
honor. 





Reclamation’s Economic Impact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
from the May 1961 issue of the Reclama- 
tion Era, entitled “Reclamation’s Eco- 
nomic Impact.” 

The article outlines very graphically 
the progress a reclamation project in- 
duces, not only in a single community, 
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but in the whole United States. While 
reclamation development takes place in 
the Western part of our country, the ad- 
vantages are not limited to that area, 
but are enjoyed as well in the East and 
in the South. An example is found in 
the purchase of southern and eastern 
materials and machinery required for 
project construction, and then in agri- 
cultural products returned to those areas 
after an irrigation district goes into pro- 
duction. 

I may say at this point that virtually 
none of the agricultural products is in 
competition with crops from other parts 
of the country—primarily because they 
are different. Neither does any appre- 
ciable quantity of agricultural products 
from reclamation projects contribute to 
the agricultural surplus problem in the 
United States. 

Besides the agricultural aspects of rec- 
lamation development, most important 
is the availability of water for municipal, 
industrial, and recreational purposes. 
Water can be said to be the basic core of 
all activity; and reclamation projects in 
this country have certainly made possible 
strength, stability, and development that 
never could have been attained, had not 
the’reclamation program been initiated 
more than 50 years ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION’S ECONOMIC IMPACT 


America’s westward movement of popula- 
tion continues.in greater numbers than ever 
and the capacity of the West to absorb these 
migrating millions is linked inextricably 
with the availability of water for agriculture, 
industry, and homes. : 

The East, besides finding room in western 
areas for its expanding population, has a 
great stake in western development since 
the new farms and homes and even the in- 
dustries of the West become markets for the 
more mature economy of the East. > 

This then is a tale of the economic im- 
pact of western water development projects, 
not only on the West but on the East as 
well. It is a tale of the interrelation and 
interdependence of diversified agriculture 
and commerce and industry, where each seg- 
ment is a supplier and at the same time a 
consumer. 

Although industry is developing now in 
the region that was once predominantly agri- 
cultural, the West continues to draw the 
bulk of its manufactured materials and 
machinery from the industrial East and 
South. It thus constitutes a large and still 
growing market for the manufacturing 
which is the economic base of those areas. 
The stimulus that reclamation thus provides 
to commerce east of the Mississippi not 
only helps make a market for products of 
reclamation farms, but for products of Amer- 
ican agriculture as a whole. 

Examination of a few statistics of the pro- 
gram will lead to a better understanding of 
the nature of reclamation’s impact on eco- 
nomic and human values. Seven million 
acres are irrigated with water from reclama- 
tion reservoirs and canals. About 200 mu- 
nicipalities or other nonfarm entities also 
use project water to the extent of 290 bil- 
lion gallons annually. There are 42 hydro- 
electric powerplants on reclamation projects 
rated at more than 5 million kilowatts ca- 
pacity. 

These main elements comprise the core of 
the reclamation program. What does it rep- 
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resent in terms of farms and homes, in jobs 
and business opportunities, living standards, 
new industry, and security? 

There has been remarkable success in 
combining the raw lands and scarce waters 
into a single productive resource. Some 
129,000 irrigators have established ade- 
quately watered farms, providing livelihood 
for not only their own families but for an 
equally great number of farm wage earners. 
From this type of economic base has sprung 
the prosperous community development 
which characterizes the entire reclamation 
West. Now 1% million persons make their 
homes on lands irrigated from reclamation 
systems. 

More than 8 million persons live and work 
in the cities and towns which draw on rec- 
lamation projects for water supplies. Hu- 
man existence would be virtually precluded 
and industry could not operate without an 
assured source of water. The growth of 
these urban centers continues only by virtue 
of the available water. 

Outdoor recreation in the parched western 
region of the United States is seldom ac- 
corded the name unless it takes place at a 
stream or lake. The large reclamation res- 
ervoirs provide water recreation on a huge 
scale. In 1959, the usage of these facilities 
amounted to nearly 23 million visitor-days. 

The impoundment of water supplies has 
created hundreds of miles of new shoreline 
and more than 1% million acres of water 
area. These large lakes have a greater at- 
traction for pleasure seekers each year. Vis- 
itations were 17 percent greater in 1959 than 
a year earlier. Business enterprises which 
cater to the needs of these lovers of the out 
of doors are reaping a rich harvest. 

The silent surge of electrical energy from 
the reclamation power systems in 1960 was 
enough to satisfy the requirements of 6 mil- 
lion persons. Incidentally, the usage of elec- 
tricity in Russia is so restricted that this 
amount of energy would be stretched to serve 
23 million persons there. 

In addition to the water supplies and 
hydroelectric power that reclamation pro- 
vides, there are significant benefits from the 
prevention of floods, abatement of siltation 
and pollution in our streams and from en- 
hancement of wildlife and fish habitat. 

The nucleus of commerce that is formed 
where water resources are developed proves 
to be a fertile field for further economic 
growth. The pattern of expansion typically 
progresses from extensive to intensive farm- 
ing, from crossroads village to town and to 
city, from a paucity of community and pub- 
lic service institutions to variety and abun- 
dance of the features of good community life. 
The origin of this vigorous growth pattern 
obviously is in the output of farm products, 
not of products already available, but those 
farm products for which there is a growing 
demand. 

Bureau of Reclamation surveys show that 
the modern processing plants that receive, 
clean, sort, can, freeze, package, or otherwise 
prepare the products of reclamation farms 
for the market have an aggregate capital in- 
vestment worth upward of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. The activities of these 
plants add about a half billion dollars to the 
value of the farm products in preparing them 
for the consumers’ use. 

Payrolis for some 54,000 man-years of em- 
ployment in these plants add up to $177 
million annually. This is a part of the di- 
versified economic base that follows irriga- 
tion development. Add to this the estab- 
lishments that provide the consumer goods 
and services these workers and the farm 
workers buy with their wages. These bust- 
ling trade centers eventually become whole- 
sale trade centers and attract light industry. 

Not to be overlooked are the widespread 
favorable influences which this western 
growth has upon the other parts of the 
country. 


To produce their billion-dollar harvest 
last year, reclamation farmers had to lay 
out a third of a billion dollars for manu- 
factured and industrial goods. Commercial 
fertilizers and chemicals, a demand which 
was almost nonexistent 30 years ago, cost 
these irrigators some $65 million. Mechan- 
izatior on these farms is essential but costly. 
It provides a market for $59 million worth 
of tires and other rubber products; farm 
machinery, trucks and autos; and repair 
parts and sevices. This is illustrative of the 
magnitude of the farm market demand that 
year after year has drawn to the West the 
manufactured and refined products of the 
industrially developed parts of the Nation. 

Competent estimates show that the 
building of a major reclamation dam will 
have an influence on business in practically 
every State. A study involving purchases 
of equipment and materials for Glen Can- 
yon Dam on the Colorado River revealed 
that the induced business over and above 
the basic purchases for construction 
amounted to approximately the same dollar 
value as the basic expenditure. This means 
that a dollar spent for direct purchases and 
payroll for construction gives rise to an- 
other dollar’s worth of trade in the economy. 

Only about one-fourth of the construc- 
tion dollar was spent at the damsite, the 
remaining three-fourths going to 47 States, 
England and Canada—to the supply sources 
of steel, cement, machinery, and other in- 
dustrial goods. Taking account of induced 
business, the off-site trade and commerce 
amounted to about $6 for every dollar spent 
at the damsite. 

Now, granting the beneficial economic im- 
pact of water resources developments in the 
West, what of the question concerning pos- 
sible conflict in the philosophy of reclaim- 
ing land for farming when agricultural sur- 
pluses are a problem? 

Contrary to popular belief, farm surpluses 
are confined to a small number of crops. 
Wheat, corn, cotton, grain sorghum, and to- 
bacco comprise 95 percent of the surplus 
crop holdings of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Reclamation farms grow no 
tobacco. Cotton supply and demand has now 
adjusted to the point where an increased 
acreage of cotton planting was Called for 
this yeur. 

Wheat is the Nation’s No. 1 surplus crop, 
comprising two-fifths of the above-men- 
tioned CCC inventory. When irrigation is 
introduced into the dryland wheat country, 
farm enterprises diversify and wheatgrowing 
is replaced by more stable and profitable 
crops. A very small amount of wheat is 
grown on reclamation farms. It has little, 
if any, impact on the cash wheat market or 
on the commercial wheat supply because it is 
utilized for poultry and livestock feed right 
on the irrigated farms. 

Reclamation farms grew about 1 percent 
each of the country’s corn and sorghum 
crops in 1959. The corn and sorghum grown 
under irrigation in the West, therefore, can- 
not compete to any significant degree with 
the 99 percent grown elsewhere. This 1 per- 
cent does not enter the market channels, 
since it is urgently needed on the irrigated 
farms and surrounding ranches for supple- 
mental feed. The enhancement of the 700 
million acres of western rangeland through 
the availability of irrigated feed crops is of 
incalculable value to the country’s livestock 
industry. Distance alone.precludes Midwest- 
ern farms from being feasible alternative 
sources of supplemental feed in most of these 
range areas. 

By and large the crops produced under irri- 
gation in the West are those which enjoy 
ready markets and increasing demand. 
Irrigation enables farmers to be highly ver- 
satile and they shift production to meet 
market conditions. Irrigation’s contribution 
to our high nutritional standard through 
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production of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and livestock products is well known. 

The whole reclamation story would fill a 
book. The complete treatment would in- 
clude the success story of project repayment 
by the water users. It would relate the mil- 
lions in wealth and income saved by averag- 
ing out droughts and floods. It would illus- 
trate the strategic role of hydroelectric pow- 
er in national defense. It would point out 
the vital importance of our projects in the 
production of sugar. It would show the tre- 
mendous return of taxes to the Federal 
Treasury from the results of reclamation 
development. It would chart the country’s 
need, even now as inevitably in the future, 
for new employment and business opportuni- 
ties, new food and fiber supplies, and new 
areas in which to live and enjoy nature. 





Prospective Change of U.S. Policy Toward 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
South Carolina newspapers, which have a 
record for speaking out against naive 
policies of appeasement, particularly 
with regard to our handling of problems 
and threats raised by the international 
Communist conspiracy, have recently 
published editorial comments which de- 
cry this administration’s proposed ac- 
tion to give diplomatic recognition to the 
so-called Republic of Outer Mongolia 
and to accede subsequently to Outer 
Mongolia’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. On July 8, 1961, the News and 
Courier of Charleston warns against this 
proposal in an editorial entitled “An- 
other Great Betrayal.” My hometown 
newspaper, the Aiken Standard and Re- 
view, voices a similar admonition in an 
editorial of July 12, 1961, entitled “In 
Global Left Field.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these editorials be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston, 5.C., 
July 8, 1961] 
ANOTHER GREAT BETRAYAL 

Though the State Department continues 
to deny it, many signs point to a change of 
US. policy toward Red China. 

Among proposals discussed in Washington 
are US. recognition of Outer Mongolia, a 
Communist puppet state, and reception in 
the United States of an anti-Chiang Kai-shek 
Formosan politician. In a weasel-worded 
statement, a State ent spokesman 
said our Government would be derelict in its 
duty “if we did not prepare in advance” for 
the possibility that the membership of Com- 
munist China in the U.N. will be proposed 
in the fall. 

When the State Department says “prepare 
in advance,” it means to prepare in advance 
to surrender to the Communist and neutral- 
ist nations in the U.N. No one in the State 
Department even hints that the United 
States will or should use its veto power to 
keep Red China out of the U.N. 
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The truth is that the United States may 
be on the verge of the biggest sellout of its 
friends and allies since Franklin Roosevelt 
met with Dictator Stalin of Russia at Yalta. 
At that time Roosevelt agreed to let Russia 
dominate the helpless countries of Eastern 
Burope. F.D.R. sold the East Europeans into 
Communist slavery. 

The same Yalta meeting provided for 
so-called independence of Outer Mongolia. 
In effect, this meant stripping Outer Mon- 
golia from free China and turning it over 
to the Communists as a puppet state. . 

The tipoff on current plans came early this 
spring when it was revealed that the State 
Department agreed to let Owen Lattimore, 
notorious apostle of appeasement in Asia, 
visit Outer Mongolia. 

Simultaneously, the smear campaign 
against free-China on Formosa was stepped 
up. The “liberal” pack screamed that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government on Formosa 
Was a millstone around American necks. 

Formosa is the chief buttress of free world 
strength in Asia. Not only is it of immense 
strategic importance, but it is a rallying 
point for anti-Communist Chinese scattered 
throughout the Orient. Reliable observers 
report that Formosa is making the most re- 
markable economic progress of all the free 
nations of Asia. American private invest- 
ment has been encouraged, and this strong, 
prosperous land is.a symbol of freedom. 

Liberals laugh at the idea of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops bothering Communist Chinese 
on the mainland. But so qualified an ob- 
server of Asia as Keyes Beech, veteran Asian 
affairs reporter for the Chicago Foreign News 
Service, says that the way to stop Red Chin- 
ese infiltration in southeast Asia is to let 
troops from Formosa make lightning raids 
on the Chinese mainland. 

Formosa is the West Berlin of the Orient. 
The Government on Formosa is the rightful 
government of mainland China. As such, if 
should be protected. The United States 
should take not a single step toward ap- 
peasement of Red China. , 

Outer Mongolia is a case in point. Rec- 
ognition of that Red puppet by the United 
States would be interpreted in Asia as a sign 
of American withdrawal and defeatism. 

The importance of stopping U.S. recogni- 
tion of Outer Mongolia is tremendous be- 
cause it is the first step toward appeasement 
in Asia. For that reason, the News and 
Courier urges readers to write their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and call on 
them to protest any such defeatist action. 

{From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and 
Review] 


In GLoBaL Lerr FIELD 


The game of Russian roulette which Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Everett DirkKsENn charged 
is being played at the State Department ap- 
pears now to have been taken up by the 
White House as well. 

Senator DrrKsEn’s blast referred to the De- 
partment’s toying with the two Chinas policy 
as a stratagem to keep Communist China out 
of the U.N. Secretary Rusk’s boys suggest 
that U.N. seats be provided for both China's, 


and point out that since Mao has always in- . 


sisted there’s only one China and that is Red, 
he would be compelled to turn down this 
generous offer. But the Senator reminds us 
that Chiang’s Nationalists have declared that 
they would abandon their seat before they 
would sit in the same hall with Mao’s gang. 
With this in mind, the Peiping bandits might 
fool the State Department schemers and leap 
at the offer. Then, as Senator DirKsEN re- 
marked, “Nationalist China would be out and 
Red China in.” 

Now, from the White House come broad 
hints of a three-China policy, or, more spe- 
cifically, the addition of Outer Mongolia to 
our oriental appeasement strategy. This 
brilliant idea is credited to Under Secretary 
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Chester Bowles, who is said to have the sup- 
port of the President, if not of his nominal 
chief, Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. Bowles’ inspiration goes back to the 
refusal of the Russians at the last U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to let the new African nation 
of Mauretania into the club unless Outer 
Mongolia (which we opposed) was seated too. 
As he sees it, we have only to extend our 
blessing to these lonely yak herders (there 
are approximately two square miles per per- 
son in Outer Mongolia) to achieve a “listen- 
ing post” out yonder and warm African 
hearts at the same time by easing Maure- 
tania’s admission. 

Of course, there is just as much doubt to- 
day as last year as to whether Outer Mongolia 
is a satellite of Russia or Red China, or 
whether it could conceivably be regarded as 
a “nation’”—even by the U.N., nor can we 
imagine what a U.S. Ambassador would be 
hearing at such a post. (Our nominee is 
Adlai Stevenson.) 

As matters stand, one of the help at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow has talked to the 
Mongolian Ambassador to the Kremlin and 
fixed things up for diplomatic relations, and 
Nationalist China, which has said it will 
use its veto in the Security Council to block 
the U.N. deal, is furious at us. 

Our Ambassador to Taipei, Everett Drum- 
right, who has urged the State Department 
to go slow, has been xgecalled to Washington 
for routine consultations, and is not ex- 
pected by Formosans to return. And Shen 
Chan-Huan, Nationalist Foreign Minister 
has charged that the United States “lacks 
the courage to fight for the cause of inter- 
national justice.” 

The Shen theory, plus our reluctance to 
fight for our own rights, might explain our 
fondness for Russian roulette—from Cuba 
to Outer Mongolia. 





Allocation of Federal Aid to Parochial 
Schools Would Endanger Public Educa- 
tional System Itself, States Editorial in 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 . 


Mr. "RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is increasing evidence that not 
only is Federal aid to education im- 
periled by the opposition but there are 
also deep and divisive emotional currents 
developing which may endanger our 
system of public education itself. 

The intransigent efforts of a small 
segment of the population to force Fed- 
eral aid to church and private schools 
under the threat of blocking such assist- 
ance to public schools are beginning to 
justify the fears of many who support 
the American philosophy of free, non- 
sectarian public education. 

As pointed out in a most persuasive 
editorial recently published in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, “If tax 
funds are to be used in direct support 
of parochial schools, can anyone logi- 
cally argue they should not also be used 
in direct support of private schools? 
Parochial schools are private schools, 
religiously oriented.” 
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Once the‘door is opened for Federal 
aid to parochial schools, every religious 
sect may feel justified in applying for 
Government funds. With some 300 re- 
ligious denominations in the United 
States the prospect is fearful to con- 
template. I have little doubt that the 
allocation of Federal funds to parochial 
schools would result in what Prof. Rob- 
ert Lekachman of Barnard College has 
referred to as “a fragmenting of the 
school-age population among Protestant 
schools run by dozens of sects, Catholic 
schools, Jewish schools operated by at 
least three major groups, and public 
schools.” 

As quoted in the Gazette editorial, 
Professor Lekachman states that the 
public school, under such circumstances, 
would run “the grave risk of becoming 
a minority school, inadequately sup- 
ported from public funds, and unfavora- 
bly regarded by the community at large.” 

Mr. President, the “American public 
school, more than any other single insti- 
tution in our society, is responsible for 
the quality: of American democracy. It 
was our public school system during the 
latter part of the 19th century and the 
early decades of the 20th century that 
created American citizens of the tens of 
millions of children of European immi- 
grants. Those who would jeopardize 
our system of free public education 
would thus strike at the very heart of 
American democracy. And at a time 
when we need more than ever a unified 
national spirit we cannot afford the di- 
vision and sectarian strife which would 
be initiated by Federal aid to parochial 
schools. 

With this view in mind, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Charleston Gazette of 
June 30 and also a UPI article on sepa- 
ration of church and state appearing in 
the News-Tribune of Keyser, W. Va., 
July 11, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette, June 
30, 1961] 

ParocHiaL ScHoot Am PvusBLic SCHOOL 
THREAT 

It is now apparent that the Federal Aid to 
Education Act is in deep trouble in the 
House of Representatives. What had been 
feared from the first has come to pass. The 
religion issue has raised its ugly head, and in 
the House a number of militant Catholics 
have joined forces with recalcitrant, race- 
conscious Democratic southerners and ultra- 
conservative Republicans to make a farce 
of President Kennedy’s original proposal. 

The intent interest over this bill generated 
by Catholics of the persuasion of Cardinal 
Spellman has triggered other religious 
denominations to consider how they can se- 
cure Federal funds for their schools. The 
school aid debate no longer centers between 
Catholics and the rest of the Nation. 

Rabbi Morris Sherer of the _ ultra- 
Orthodox Agudath Israel, for example, tes- 
tified before a House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee as follows: “We strongly sup- 
port Federal aid to parochial schools. The 
Jewish parent who sends his child to a paro- 
chial school has to make many sacrifices. 
These parents should not be unduly 
penalized for practicing the exercise of their 
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free choice, implicit in the American way 
of life, to educate their children in accord- 
ance with their religious conscience.” 

This misses the point completely. The 
free choice of parents to educate their chil- 
dren in private, parochial, or public schools 
has never been and is not now in jeopardy. 
The crux of the matter involves those who 
devoutly believe in the public school system 
having to pay toward a private or parochial 
school education of which they strongly 
disapprove, which in practical application 
would mean the end of a free public school 
system. 

If tax funds are to be used in direct sup- 
port of parochial schools, can anyone logi- 
cally argue they should not also be used in 
direct support of private schools? Parochial 
schools are private schools, religiously orient- 
ed. The public school is there for all to use, 
but once the break is made to include public 
support of any type of private or parochial 
school it will be impossible to define a ter- 
mination point of where public support 
must be stopped. 

Make no mistake—and this eventual con- 
sequence has not been stressed nearly 
enough—public support of parochial schools 
will destroy the public school system. Reli- 
gious schools will spring up in every com- 
munity, each demanding its fair share of the 
Federal outlay. 

Robert Lekachman, associate professor of 
economics at Barnard College, in a recent 
article in the New Leader outlines precisely 
what will happen: There “will be a frag- 
menting o2 the school-age population among 
Protestant schools run by dozens of sects, 
Catholic schools, Jewish schools operated by 
at least three major groups, and public 
schools.” In such an arrangement the public 
school runs “the grave risk of becoming a 
minority school, inadequately supported 
from public funds, and unfavorably regard- 
ed by the community at large.” 

The benefits of the American public school 
should be obvious to most people by this 
time, but Lekachman reminds us what they 
are: “Effective democracy demands a delicate 
balance between variety and the shared expe- 
rience. Since democracy is a system which 
endures because its citizens learn at the least 
to tolerate each other and at the best to 
understand each other, any social agency 
which brings child or adult into association 
with others whose habits and beliefs differ 
from his does a service to public enlighten- 
ment. Only recently and incompletely have 
we given up attacking our neighbors because 
they are Catholics or Jews; we have not 
ceased to attack them because they are Ne- 
groes. Democracy is a difficult system, toler- 
ance is an irksome virtue and understanding 
is a demanding task. Is there any place ex- 
cept the classroom where the rich and poor, 
the white and the Negro, the Jew and the 
Catholic, the immigrants and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution can learn to put 
up with each other?” 

The most important aspect of a public 
school education, however, is its neutrality 
with respect to philosophical and religious 
questions dealing with the ultimate ends 
of mankind. It does not indulge in dogma 
at an impressionable age when the mind’s 
processes are being formulated and condi- 
tioned. It rather seeks to prepare the mind 
to be able at a later period in life to make 
up its own mind on the great, unsettled is- 
sues of the ages—issues whose essential 
truths are subject to change and to per- 
sonal interpretation. Despite what dogma- 
tists may contend, life’s verities are never 
quite as simple or as “pat” as they make 
them sound. . 

The public school system, of course, is im- 
perfect. It does have inequities and de- 
fects, but on balance it has served the 
Nation honorably and conscientiously. It 
needs to be strengthened, not weakened— 
hence the necessity for President Ken- 
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nedy’s bill. At the same time, if it is 
impossible to pass that bill without prolif- 
eration of funds to other schools, in the 
long run it would be better to have no bill 
at all. : ’ 
[From the News-Tribune, Keyser, W. Va., 
July 11, 1961] 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE PRESENTS 
Conspicuous ISSUES 


(By Louis Cassels) 


Americans are committed to the proposi- 
tion that both religion and freedom are best 
served by separation of church and State. 

But 170 years after this general principle 
was written into the Constitution, there is 
still no clear national consensus on where 
the line of separation should be drawn or 
how strictly it should be enforced. 

The issue has been argued before the Su- 
preme Court in several major cases this 
year. It figures prominently in continuing 
congressional debate over Federal aid to 
education. Even the Peace Corps has be- 
come involved in a church-State controversy, 
growing out of its plan to delegate some of 
its projects to religious agencies. 

With church-State relationships playing 
such a conspicuous part in the news, it may 
be useful background to take a look at what 
the Constitution says, the various inter- 
pretations that have been placed on its 
languages, and the “grey areas” that are pres- 
ently in dispute. 

INTERPRET AMENDMENT DIFFICULTY 


The first amendment, adopted in 1791, 
says that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The mildest reading of that clause is that 
there is to be no established church in 
America, and the Government must treat 
all religious bodies impartially. 

The strictest reading is that there is to 
be an impenetrable “wall of separation’’ be- 
tween church and State, with Government 
taking an absolutely neutral attitude toward 
religion. 

There are advocates of both these view- 
points today. But in actual practice, the 
Nation has tended to steer a middle course 
between extreme interpretations of the first 
amendment. It has felt its way along 
through history, pragmatically accepting 
some church-state relationships and reject- 
ing others. 

Thus, the U.S. Armed Forces have chap- 
lains whose salaries are paid by the Govern- 
ment. Congress opens its sessions with 
prayer. It is standard courtroom practice 
for a witness to rest his hand on the Bible 
while swearing to tell the truth “so help me 
God.” The official national motto is “In 
God we trust” and the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag contains the words “one Nation, 
under God.” 

_ COURT FORBIDS SUPPORT 

While permitting these and other official 
recognitions of the role of religion in Amer- 
ican life, the Supreme Court has asserted 
repeatedly (most recently last month) that 
tax funds may never be used “to support any 
religious activities or institutions.” 

Even in this realm, however, the basic 
principle that the Government must not give 
financial support to religious activities has 
been heavily qualified in practice. 

Tax exemption, for example, is indisputa- 
bly a form of subsidy. Churches throughout 
American are exempt from real estate taxa- 
tion. In many communities, tax-free status 
is also extended to commercial property 
owned by churches. 

The Federal Government encourages con- 
tributions to religious organizations by mak- 
ing them deductible from an individual’s 
taxable income. And it does not collect 
income taxes on money earned by a religious 
organization through profitmaking business 
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activities, such as operating a winery, 4 
bakery, or a store. 

Nearly all religious bodies, including such 
ardent advocates of church-state separation 
as the Baptists, support tax exemptions for 
buildings which actually are used as houses 
of worship. The rationale is that property 
taxes on churches could easily become op- 
pressive by thereby interfering with the “free 
exercise of religion” guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 


QUESTION SOME EXEMPTIONS 


But there is considerable debate, particu- 
larly among Protestants, about the validity of 
granting property or income tax exemptions 
to church-owned enterprises which are actu- 
ally moneymaking commercial ventures. 
The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, State 
clerk of the United Presbyterian Church, has 
urged that such exemptions be repealed. 
Baptist leaders expressed similar feelings at 
a conference on the subject in Washington 
last fall. 

Still more controversial is the question of 
when the Government may properly offer 
and churches may properly accept, financial 
support for humanitarian and educational 
activities. 

This question is posed by the current 
congressional debate over long-term loans 
for construction of certain types of class- 
rooms at parochial schools. But it is not a 
new one. It is also involved in long-stand- 
ing Federal programs under which Govern- 
ment funds are made available for construc- 
tion of hospital and college facilities which 
are operated by religious bodies. 


UNEASY CONSCIENCE INDICATED 


While few church-related institutions have 
been willing to refuse this Federal money, 
there are growing indications of an uneasy 
conscience on the subject in some of the ma- 
jor Protestant denominations. Methodist 
Bishop A. Dudley Ward, for example, warned 
recently that Protestants who accept public 
funds for hospitals and schools are under- 
mining their historic stand in favor of 
church-state separation. 

“If we maintain that Roman Catholic 
churches have no right to receive aid for 
parochial schools,” he said, “we must put our 
own house in order.” 

The latest Federal proposal to arouse 
church-state controversy is the announced 
plan of the Peace Corps to work through 
established voluntary agencies, including re- 
ligious organizations, in carrying out some of 
its aid projects for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Director Sargent Shriver has said that 
participating religious groups must accept 
Peace Corpsmen of all faiths, and must 
promise not to engage in proselytizing. 


JEWISH CONGRESS PROTESTS 


The American Jewish Congress has pro- 
tested that this program “represents just 
that type of partnership between church 
and state that the first amendment was in- 
tended to prevent.” 

The Reverend Dr. Earl S. Erb, foreign 
missions secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, said it would be “utterly wrong” 
for religious organizations to accept Peace 
Corps funds and. personnel on the terms 
proposed by Shriver. It would mean, he said, 
that they would be foregoing, in return for 
a Government subsidy, “the right to pro- 
claim the gospel which, after all is the 
church’s primary mission.” 

A third objection was cited by a spokes- 
man for the United Presbyterian Church, 
who said that if churches get involved in a 
U.S. Government operation like the Peace 
Corps, they will revive the suspicion which 
they have been trying so hard to live down 
in underdeveloped countries—that Chris- 
tian missionaries are agents of “Western im- 
perialism.” 

Other religious groups, including Catholics 
and Quakers, have welcomed the Peace Corps 
plan. ; 
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B’nai B’rith Americanism Citation to 
Frank P. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. ~~ Mr. President, Oma- 
ha’s broadcasting executive Frank P. 
Fogarty was the 6ist recipient of the 
B’nai Brith citation presented by the 
Henry Monsky Lodge No. 354. 

Mr. Fogarty is a man of many civic 
achievements and honors. He has also 
gained wide recognition in his own field 
of radio and television communications. 

Mr. Fogarty has a keen sense of ethics 
ana fair dealing and the important part 
they must play in our business com- 
munity. He is opposed to the type of 
expedience which is sometimes thought 
to be necessary in order for business to 
thrive and prosper. 

Mr. Fogarty accepted the award on 
June 6 of this year. At that time he read 
and endorsed a creed for American busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of that “Creed for Amer- 
ican Business,’ together with my tele- 
gram of congratulations. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and creed were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 6, 1961. 
Mr. RUBEN LIPPETT, 
Henry Monsky Lodge, 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

In presenting to Frank P. Fogarty the 
B’nai B’rith’s Americanism citation your 
good Henry Monsky Lodge is maintaining the 
high standards and excellence of its tradi- 
tion of awards programs. All Omahans and 
Nebraskans take pride in Frank Fogarty’s 
splendid record as a civic leader as well as 
businessman. He has been a part of the 
growth of a wholesome and sound city and 
State for a quarter century in a very mean- 
ingful way. We congratulate and salute 
Mr. Focarty. We commend your lodge for 
extending this richly deserved, well-earned 
recognition. 

Roman L. HRUSKA, 
_U.S. Senator, Nebraska. 


A CREED FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(By Frank P. Fogarty, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Meredith Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Vice President and General 
Manager of WOW-AM-TV-FM, in a speech 
on acceptance of the Americanism Cita- 
tion Award presented by the Henry Mon- 
sky Lodge of the B’nai B'rith, Omaha, 
June 6, 1961) 

We believe that business should earn a 
profit, and that it should wear its profits 
proudly. Too long have we pexinitted short- 
sighted critics to point the finger of shame 
at profits, as something to be schemed, bar- 
gained and taxed out of existence. 

We believe that business should be more 
eloquent and evangelistic in explaining and 
defending the profit system, otherwise known 
as free enterprise. We have failed to con- 
vince the people that out of profits must 
come the money to make jobs, to promote 
philanthropy, to support the Government, 
and to finance the growth of the country. 
We have erected what we fondly hope are 
adequate defenses for the physical targets 
of the Communists, but we have failed to 
provide for the defense of their ultimate tar- 
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gets, our profit system, our democracy and 
our faith in God. 

We believe that a business should be deeply 
integrated into the community it serves, 
so that it will know the needs, desires and 
problems of that community. 

We believe that a business should accept 
its full share of responsibility for the things 
that make a community a better place in 
which to work and live. Concretely, this 
means that a business should interest itself 
in schools, churches, hospitals, parks, mu- 
seums, settlement houses, health and welfare 
organizations, old people’s homes, and nur- 
series, among other institutions. 

We believe that a business should be a 
good citizen in the formal or political sense 
of the world. It should of course pay its 
just share of taxes fully and promptly. Over 
and above that, it should take an interest 
in government and encourage its employees, 
customers and associates to do so. Business 
should support city planning and foster 
soundly conceived public works, looking 
upon them, not as a burden, but as an 
investment. 

We believe that business should sweep 
broad horizons in its thinking, that business 
should be accurately informed about and 
emotionally involved in the problems that 
confront the United States, both in so-called 
normal times, such as you and I have seldom 
experienced in our lives, and also in these 
days of cold war and hot peace. We believe 
business should contribute to the Nation its 
full share of thinking and leadership. We 
think business should speak out more fre- 
quently, more clearly, more bravely. 

We believe that a business should con- 
tribute to the economic health of its com- 
munity. It should work vigorously for a 
political climate in which business can pros- 
per, thereby broadening the base for taxa- 
tion, creating jobs and developing oppor- 
tunity for the young. Business should lay 
out the welcome mat for other businesses, 
even though of the same type. 





Reds Yes, Putnam No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from my 
friend and constituent, Mr. J. Frank 
Curry, Birmingham, Ala., who points up 
what I consider to be a most unfortunate 
situation. It is a situation that I think 
deserves the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress, and the public at large, and 
thus I wish to insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Curry’s letter, along with a pertinent 
editorial from the Birmingham News, 
which appeared on July 11, 1961. 

Mr. Curry and the editorial emphasize 
the irony of the fact that the Washing- 
ton Post recently willingly accepted an 
advertisement from the Communist 
Party but, on a previous occasion which 
I well remember, refused, without ex- 
planation, to accept an advertisement 
from a group of outstanding Birming- 
ham citizens who wished to publish a 
copy of a letter to the President on the 
subject of racial segregation authored 
by a distinguished American of the 
northeastern section of the United 
States. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 11, 1961. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Georce: Attached is a reproduction 
of an editorial appearing in the July 11, 1961, 
issue of the Birmingham News. 

The editorial says in effect that the 
Washington Post willingly accepts adver- 
tisements from the Communist Party. Yet 
when responsible citizens of Birmingham, 
Ala., for a fee, ask the same Washington 
Post to publish as an advertisement a letter 
concerning racial matters their advertise- 
ment is not acceptable. 

In a democracy we certainly should not 
be in a position to dictate what a newspaper 
accepts and rejects. On the other hand, 
where a newspaper does not follow principles 
consistent with democracy than I think the 
public should be made aware of that fact. 
In essence the Washington Post apparently 
is perfectly willing to accept revenue from 
a group that advocates the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. Yet they will not accord 
the same treatment to people who are some 
of the outstanding citizens of the United 
States. 

I certainly hope you will make this fact 
known on the House floor so that it will be 
a part of the Recorp. The Washington Post 
wields too much influence in our Nation's 
Capital for these facts not to be a part of the 
REcOrD. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK CURRY. 


Reps Yes, Putnam No 


On page A-6, the Washington Post on June 
26 printed a five-column advertisement paid 
for by the Communist Party, U.S.A., Gus 
Hall, general secretary, address listed at 23 
West 26th Street, New York, N.Y. 

The ad was an open letter to the Ameri- 
can people, in which the Reds attacked Su- 
preme Court decisions requiring the party to 
register as required by congressionally passed 
law and upholding penalties against anyone 
belonging to the party knowing its objec- 
tive is forceful overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The Reds pitifully appealed to the Ameri- 
can people to realize that if this could be 
done to them, then American freedom gen- 
erally was imperiled. 

The matter is of some importance because 
the Post in printing the ad gave press space, 
for a fee, to an organization considered by 
court and the vast majority of Americans to 
be aimed at doing this Nation in along with 
its traditional freedoms. 

Yet the same Washington Post in January 
of 1959 declined to accept as an advertise- 
ment material offered by a group of responsi- 
ble Birmingham citizens in the form of the 
original Putnam letter, written by an Amer- 
ican of northern origin but concerning racial 
matters. The letter had been sent origi- 
nally to the President. 

The Post turned the letter down as a paid 
ad though it gave no reasons for doing so. 

Why, the public may ask, could the Post 
find reasons for accepting Communists’ 
money but refusing money of Birmingham, 
Ala., citizens for reprinting as an ad the 
Putnam letter? 





The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


he Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed saddened to learn today from the 
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majority leader, Mr. McCormack, of the 
passing yesterday of the beloved and 


lovely wife of our respected Chaplain, 


Dr. Braskamp. My heart goes out to 
Dr. Braskamp in his great loss. He has 
lost a loyal helpmate of many years. 

He and his son and daughter have the 
deepest sympathy and prayers of the 
Rooney family in their bereavement. 





Dr. Lee De Forest, “Father of Radio” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on June 
30, Dr. Lee De Forest died in Holloywood, 
Calif., at the age of 87. With his death a 
great genius in the field of communica- 
tions passed from the scene. In 1906 Dr. 
De Forest invented the audion tube, and 
it was this feat that led to the develop- 
ment of the radio and television in- 
dustries. 

Dr. De Forest was not only an inven- 
tive genius—he was a great dreamer and 
thinker. In his autobiography, “Father 
of Radio,” published in 1950, he wrote: 

Throughout my long career I have lost 
no opportunity to cry out in earnest against 
the crass commercialism, the etheric van- 
dalism of the vulgar hucksters, agencies, ad- 
vertisers, station owners—all who, lacking 
awareness of their grand opportunities and 
moral responsibilities to make of radio an 
uplifting influence, continue to enslave and 
sell for quick cash the grandest medium 
which has yet been given to man to help 
upward his struggling spirit. 


With the strong emphasis today on 
crime and violence in our radio and tele- 
vision programs, Dr. De Forest’s words 
have special significance. 

A fine tribute was paid to Dr. De 
Forest by the New York Times in an 
editorial on July 4. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 4, 1961] 
Lee De FoREST 


Lee De Forest was credited with more than 
300 inventions; but his name will forever be 
associated with one magic word—audion. It 
was this single invention, a vacuum tube 
in which he introduced a third element, 
known as the grid, into a two-element tube 
invented 4 years earlier by Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
of England, which brought into being the 
electronic age with all its marvels. Its im- 
mediate achievement was to make possible 
radio broadcasting and the long-distance 
telephone. Later it led to the talking motion 
picture and later still to television. 

But these were only the early manifesta~ 
tions of an age that is just now beginning 
to unfold. The electronic tube and its more 
sophisticated modern descendant, the tran- 
sistor, have made possible the giant com- 
puting machines that in many ways chal- 
lenge the human brain. It has opened up 
the age of automation, more revolutionary 
in its social implications than the industrial 
revolution. And finally, it has made possible 
the age of satellites and interplanetary 


. travel, which has opened for man the road 


to the stars. It is, therefore, mo wonder 
that the De Forest invention of the tiny 
tube that harnessed the electron to man’s 
uses is regarded by many as one of the 
greatest single inventions of this or any 
other age. 





We Must. Be More of a Nuisance to the 
Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the RrEcorp an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
dated July 15, 1961, entitled “We Must 
Be More of a Nuisance to the Kremlin.” 
I feel that this editorial expresses the 
sentiments of a great majority of the 
American people as to mistakes, blun- 
ders, and just plain naivete on the part 
of our foreign policymakers in trying 
to wrestle with the problems posed by 
the international Communist conspiracy. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

We Must BE MoRE OF A NUISANCE TO THE 
KREMLIN 


At Vienna President Kennedy seems to 
have been handed the nearest thing to an 
ultimatum that the Communist conspira- 
tors have ever had the brass to issue to this 
country. To his credit, President Kennedy 
has made no effort to pretend that the 
conversations with Khrushchev have any 
but somber implications. Expressions of 
hope were left to the more gullible members 
of the press. More disappointing was his 
apparent conclusion that our most effective 
response to the Communist threat is to be 
more foreign aid. With Laos, which has 
received millions of US. aid, seem- 
ingly about to go down the drain, it is not 
surprising that Members of Congress and 
the people at large are having trouble buy- 
ing foreign aid as our only weapon in the 
rapidly approaching final battle for the 
world. ; 

Ina recent column Joseph Alsop described 
Communist strategy thus: “With the most 
careful calculation moves are made, or in 
the case of Berlin moves are threatened, 
which are not overtly military in character. 
But these moves leave the Western Allies 
with no choices open to them except to 
make an overtly military riposte, or to ac- 
cept the loss of a vital position.” 

In a recent column Joseph Alsop described 
resourcefulness, or the courage, to adopt a 
similar strategy to put the Communists off 
balance. At the time of the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956 we could have recognized the 
insurrectionist government promptly—per- 
haps not as promptly as we later recognized 
Red-backed Castro—but in time to lend our 
prestige to the freedom fighters and perhaps 
make the Kremlin think twice before meet- 
ing such a challenge with force. Well, we 
flubbed that one. Today, although we are 
free with our criticism of Portugal's colonial 
system, take a chilly attitude toward the 
anti-Communist junta in South Korea and 
are eager to sponsor outside interference in 
the late brutal dictatorship of the Dominican 
Republic, we never seem able to think up 
some plausible reason to upset the timetable 
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of the Soviet bosses in any Red satrapy. 
Moscow complains of alleged mismanage- 
ment by the Bonn government of West Ger- 
many. Couldn’t we demand something like 
a United Nations accounting of Soviet ad- 
ministration in Communist East Berlin? 

After all, there would be far more logic in 
such a move than in most of the meddling we 
have been doing lately. If uncalculated 
meddling, via the U.N. or otherwise, is to 
be our policy, we can hardly complain when 
and if the United Nations issues a ukase 
against some allegedly undemocratic taint in 
American domestic affairs. 

The trouble with the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s policy in this regard appears to be that 
it is based on a vague insistence on democ- 
racy and a hostility to colonialism and dic- 
tatorships—mostly rightists or anti-Com- 
munist dictatorships—instead of resting 
squarely on American national interest and 
security. The pitch on anticolonialism not 
only commits us, as Arthur Krock put it in 
the New York Times, to “open land-grabbing 
at the expense of another NATO ally, sfich as 
Sukarno’s claim to rights to the Nether- 
lands zone in New Guinea,” but to “demand 
or precipitate independencé of unprepared 
peoples.” In any event, why be tougher on 
pro-West colonialism than on Communist 
colonialism? It’s a good question which is 
seldom answered. 

A regard for national security would dic- 
tate a strong pro-Monroe Doctrine stand 
against the occupation of Cuba by Com- 
munists. Our opposition to Castro would 
not be based on the fact that he is a dictator, 
but that his regime is under the control of 
the Soviet Union, which is frankly pledged 
to our destruction. We might also complain 
of the forced contribution of American 
money for aid to Castro via a United Na- 
tions loan. We would not feel called upon - 
to take a position on what goes on in Angola, 
Korea, or the Domfnican Republic beyond a 
natural desire to maintain conventional re- 
lations with countries which are also threat- 
ened by the Communist conspiracy. If we 
must annoy other people, let it be our 
enemies. 





Modern Mass Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
an informative article by Mr. E. H. Wol- 
son, president of Brown Survey Corp., 
on the importance of modern mass trans- 
portation to our urban areas. 

While this piece was written prior to 
passage of the mass transportation 
amendments I introduced to provide $75 
million for planning, demonstration 
grants, and emergency loans, the article 
illustrates the scope of factors that 
should be considered in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program to 
alleviate urban traffic congestion. Since 
the administration is now studying the 
formulation of a comprehensive, long- 
range program, this article serves as a 
timely and valuable insight into the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wolson’s article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being-no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mass TRANsIT IS THE LIFETIME or BUSINESS 
(By E. H. Wolson, president, Brown Survey 
Corp.) 


Public attention has been focused on the 
plight of the public transit and commuter 
' situation through the introduction of New 
Jersey's Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR.’s 
urban transportation bill. Traffic conges- 
tion is a 20th century phenomenon. It ac- 
companied urban centralization. However, 
its present proportions are unprecedented. 
Despite the attention this problem receives, 
the outlook for any significant relief is not 
encouraging, unless there is long range 
planning, with all the modern refinements 
on the drawing boards put to immediate 
everyday use, and tax relief and moneys, at 
low interest rates, made available to modern- 
ize and expand passenger systems. Attrac- 
tive equipment and fast schedules will woo 
the auto drivers back to public transit and 
eliminate the need for many multiple lane 
highways. Statistics have proven that priv- 
ate cars carry an average of 1.7 passengers 
per trip. 

Mass transit is the business lifeline carry- 
ing the bulk of the employed to their places 
of oceypation, school children to their 
schools, the shopper to the shopping center. 
The living pattern in the last decade has 
changed drastically with shorter working 
hours. The impact of television changed the 
evening travel pattern. Off peak and week- 
end transit use have dropped. Local transit 
and commuter lines are burdened with heavy 

k hour loads and uneconomical opera- 
tion of off peak hour runs. Most transit 
companies have peak to base rider ratios of 
from 3:1 to 5:1. The capacity, and there- 
fore the cost, of a metropolitan transporta- 
tion system is largely increased by the un- 
even demand for its use on a time-basis. It 
is generally estimated that in large urban 
centers 40 percent of the total passenger 
traffic moves within 3 hours or 1214 percent 
of the available time per day. This requires 
heavy investment and costs for equipment 
and manpower for peak use. 

Transit is a service available to all the pub- 
lic. The general public, however, is not fully 
aware of the importance of transit. They 
take it for granted. The importance of trans- 
it is only brought sharply into focus by a 
sudden work stoppage or a public announce- 
ment by management of the abandonment of 
service. Yet the same consideration that is 
given to public utilities such as gas, electric 
and telephone companies, with standby 
charges for services whether used or not, has 
never been given to transit. These utilities 
have a base service charge, recognized by law, 
billed to the customer monthly, whether or 
not the service is used. The telephone in- 
dustry would be as sick as the transit in- 
dustry if the user paid only for calls made. 
The same applies to the gas and electric com- 
panies. Why should the transit industry be 
the only public utility required to maintain 
millions of dollars worth of equipment with- 
out the security of basic standby compensa- 
tion? Since this form of revenue has not 
been provided for, even though the services 
rendered contribute greatly to land develop- 
ment, increased income and tax rolls, cer- 
tainly special consideration is more than 
merited. There is a reluctance by passenger 
carriers to file for increased fare rates be- 
cause the public instinctively and militantly 
opposes the granting of increased rates. In 
order to supply the expanded service that is 
constantly being demanded, a service charge 
for the. benefit of the industry would elimi- 
nate many of the problems and sources of 
public opposition and disapproval. Taking 
into consideration the high subsidies for rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation for 
& relatively few passengers, the local private- 
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* 
ly owned carriers are being short-changed 
with the very limited tax relief granted in 
some areas, but not on a national basis. 

Neglect of mass transportation is the pat- 
tern in most communities. In these very 
same communities mass transit offers the 
only hope of traffic relief. Neglect has un- 
necessarily enlarged the cost of rehabilita- 
tion. American business has beén built on 
the philosophy of private enterprise, oper- 
ated with a reasonable return to those mak- 
ing the capital investment. As long as car- 
riers are financed privately, there is little 
hope of anything but further deterioration 
in service and higher fares on many subur- 
ban railroads, rapid transit and bus systems. 
No financing of new rights-of-way, replace- 
ment of downtown terminals with new dis- 
tribution routes, or addition of new stations, 
bridges, tunnels, and similar major under- 
takings, can be attempted with privately fi- 
nanted capital. Where such improvements 
are subject to additional local property taxes, 
the sale of capital, assets, rather than in- 
creasing them is encouraged. The Williams 
bill includes many recommendations for fi- 
nancing transit’s rehabilitation and growth. 
This is an urgent program that should be 
implemented without long delays. Numerous 
engineering studies, made in every area of 
the country are available: These are based 
on sound engineering plans that would be 
the basis for making funds available to oper- 
ators at low interest rates. 

The building of highways and freeways are 
important parts of the national program but 
can never alone serve the hearts of metro- 
politan areas by bringing in more cars to 
add to center city traffic flow strangulation. 
Every type of conveyance: private automo- 
bile, bus, high-speed transit, and commuter 
railroads has its place in its sphere in the 
movement of people. The mass carrier has 
lost most of its appeal because of the lack 
of speed, and in many instances, the use of 
old equipment. The actual backbone of the 
public transportation system is the service 
that is rendered by local carriers, to the cen- 
ters of population. Reserved lanes for mass 
transportation, with planned fringe parking 
lots, would also help give the service flexi- 
bility by making it more attractive. Modern 
new equipment on commuter lines is a must 
on most of the systems in the country. - The 
increased speed of movement of the public 
carrier in reserved lanes would attract riders 
and eliminate the need of much of the 
private flow into the center. 

Local carriers have been saddled with the 
ills of the past. A glaring example is the 
custom of carrying students at highly re- 
duced rates during peak hours with no sub- 
sidy from school boards to compensate for 
the differential in fares. School transporta- 
tion is a sorely needed public service that 
cannot be denied, but the cost should be 
included in the overall school tax from which 
carriers should be reasonably compensated 
for such service. 

To create a more even traffic flow that 
would utilize equipment and manpower more 
equitably, it would seem that the travel 
pattern can be changed further with the 
cooperation and interest of industry and 
civic governing bodies. One suggestion 
would be changed the opening hour of busi- 
ness offices to provide for spreading the peak 
hours of travel, such as having opening hours 
of business offices at 8:45 a.m. with a propor- 
tionate earlier closing, schools to open at 
9:30 a.m., and retail establishments to open 
at 10 am. This would create a more even 
transit flow pattern, .contributing much- 
needed relief in spreading heavy peaks to an 
even loading flow. Similar changes in clos- 
ing hours should also be considered... As with 
many proposed changes, there will be areas 
of complaint. The pilot experiment in the 
intensely concentrated insurance area in New 
York City on early opening now in operation 
is reported to be a satisfactory experiment 
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with employees welcoming the earlier closing 
hours. In the well remembered gas shortage 
era Guring World War II, staggered working 
hours were proven workable and practical 
in industry and retail establishments. 
Schools can be brought into this program. 
Mercantile establishments would, without a 
doubt, welcome the change giving them the 
opportunity to open and close later to ac- 
commodate office workers who would then 
be free to shop before the stores close. 

Transit management, on all levels, have 
blue printed modern plans for the expansion 
of lines and speedup of service, realizing 
fully that they are public utilities. None of 
these plans can be successfully executed 
without public aid. This does not mean con- 
version to public ownership. On the whole, 
private operation, as such, compared to pub- 
lic operation has proven to be more efficient 
and dollar conscious, utilizing its equipment 
and manpower to the highest potential. 

Transit aid is vital in every area. With the 
exception of several isolated instances there 
have been no startling new innovations in 
equipment, stations, route planning or fare 
structures in the past decade. The Chicago 
Congress Street Expressway and the Phila- 
delphia Commuter Railroad operations 
Northeast and Northwest have proven a 
point: The public will ride mass carriers. In 
neither of these instances has the most 
modern equipment been used. Traffic relief 
needs broader planning on a regional basis. 
It does not apply to any one form of mass 
transportation. Coordination of effort must 
extend to all metropolitan needs. 

The purpose here is merely to point out the 
need for whatever machinery is necessary to 
speedily grant relief, to improve what is 
available and to avoid duplication and wasted 
effort. 





Commemoration of East German Revolt 


of June 17, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the remarks 
of Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, Inc., 
on the occasion of the commemoration 
of the East German revolt of June 17, 
1953. 

Mr. Cherne’s remarks are especially 
pertinent at this time in view of the new 
Berlin crisis. They lend a new perspec- 
tive to our position in Berlin and to the 
Soviet bloc’s problem in central Europe. 
He maintains that the one place in the 
world the’ United States is the 
strongest and where the Soviets are the 
weakest is in the heart of central Eu- 
rope—in the captive nations and espe- 
cially in East Germany and Berlin. Mr. 
Cherne suggests that, instead of being 
apprehensive about the tensions on Ber- 
lin, the Soviets ought to be apprehen- 
sive. He contends that here we are 
strong, while the Soviets are weak so 
long as we persist on holding to our re- 
sponsibility in West Berlin. 

The obverse implication of this is that, 
if we let Berlin get away from the free 
world it may lose, thereby, a vital posi- 
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tion, probably a decisive position for the 


free world. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Text or Rapio Broapcast By AFL-CIO PREsI- 
DENT GEORGE MEANY ON FOREIGN AID AND 
FREEDOM OVER THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
Co. Network, Juty 13, 1961. 


Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion’s military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s announcement that Soviet Russia 
has revoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and will increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by $3 billion, plus the pub- 
lic display in Moscow of new supersonic jet 
bombers and fighters, constitute clear warn- 
ings. The Government believes we must 
look to our defenses and properly so. 

‘But it must be realized that our national 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. To strengthen our own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has ini- 
tiated various programs for the stimulation 
of the national economy. To strengthen the 
people of other countries, outside the Com- 
munist orbit, but threatened by it, President 
Kennedy has proposed and Congress is now 
debating an unusually broad program of 
economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American peo- 
ple. It cannot truly judge the temper of the 
Nation if its citizens remain silent on such 
an important matter. That is why I am 
appealing tonight, in the name of millions 
of union workers throughout the country for 
support of the President’s foreign economic 
aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for cen- 
turies by colonialsm, exploitation, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. They look forward 
now to national sovereignty and to a more 
abundant life for themselves and their 
children—in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of the 
undeveloped lands, they share a common 
yearning for objectives which can be 
summed up in one word—progress. We in 
the trade-union movement can understand 
and sympathize with these aspirations. 
They are not confined to one country, one 
area or one race, but are universal among 
humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations.can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, or whether they will decide 
that only a totalitarian system like commu- 
nism can produce the economic growth for 
which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress against President Kennedy’s bill is 
that it will cost a lotof money. It will. But 
the issue no longer is whether we can afford 
to spend the money. We simply cannot af- 
ford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the $5 billion involved in this foreign 
aid program could be better spent right 
here at home in America, for the direct bene- 
fit of the American people. That kind of 
argument is powerfully persuasive—espe- 
cially at a time when millions of American 
workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation is so crit- 
ical and foreign economic aid is such a key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
way of life against despotism, that the trade- 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 
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We put the preservation of world peace be- 
fore a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with en- 
lightened self-interest for all Americans. 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handling similar programs in the 

ast. 

. We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don’t we have enough commonsense to 
profit by experience? Is it conceivable that 
our Government and its officials will blindly 
and automatically make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date 
has been a failure and that challenge is 
based upon the record. Let us examine it 
briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic aid—as 
distinguished from relief—was first ad- 
vanced with the Marshall plan in 1947. At 
that time our primary goal was to repair the 
ravages of war. Many of you will remember 
that the Soviet Union denounced the Mar- 
shall plan as capitalistic imperialism, and 
refused to permit its satellites and captives 
to accept the assistance we freely offered to 
all. 

Looking back from the vantage point of 
14 years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The 
economy of Western Europe was restored, 
and rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. 
The menace of internal Communist subver- 
sion in those nations was dispelled as the 
well-being of their people mounted, and as 
their democratic institutions were reestab- 
lished and strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in preserving the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today and for years to come our aid 
must be directed toward newly independent 
nations in Africa and Asia and to Latin 
America. Only recently set free after gen- 
erations of colonial rule, the peopte of the 
new nations are untrained and inexperienced 
in virtually every phase of 20th century life. 
When we look to our neighbors to the south 
we find the same shortcomings in all too 
many places, 

In October 1956 the Soviet Union found 
its own troops in Budapest nearly worthless. 
Before Soviet force could thrust its way back 
into Budapest, new and reliable replacements 
from the East had to be found if the back 
of a small nation of six million people was 
indeed to be broken. Which troops would 
the Soviet Union use to suppress the more 
than 100 million throughout all of Soviet 
Germany and Central Europe? Would they 
call upon their eager brother, Mao-tse Tung, 
to send his Chinese militia? 

As we periodically face the danger which 
threatens that land-locked bastion of free- 
dom we know as West Berlin, ought we not 
remind ourselves why it is that the Soviet 
Union so ardently hopes we will somehow 
acquiesce and withdraw our commitment 

-to Berlin. Soviet capture of West Berlin has 
always been available. Even we do not pre- 
tend that our troops in West Berlin could 
long stand off Soviet assault. What is it 
which stays the Kremlin hand? A not al- 
together united NATO, an indecisive West, 
the fear of a major European conflagration? 
I do believe the latter is a real anxiety of the 
Kremlin, but I also believe it is not the 
anxiety. The anxiety is to be found among 
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the 18 million Germans, some of whom slip 
into the West each day, among the Polés and 
Czechs and Hungarians who bide their time 
and wait.and wait. It is not accidental that 
the only place in the entire world in which 
there has not been war since World War II 
has been Europe, divided in two by the 
largest prison camp in the whole history of 
mankind. 

I therefore suggest to my Own govern- 
ment that some of the problems which be- 
devil us in Cuba and Laos, which threaten 
us in South America and southwest Asia, 
may well dissolve before our eyes when we 
learn to recognize the weakness of our ad- 
versary and push those bones a little more 
deeply down his throat. The bravery in Ber- 
lin on June 17, 1953, will have final purpose 
when its meaning is understood and re- 
membered and when, most importantly, that 
knowledge and recollection becomes a cor- 
nerstone of our policy. 

That cornerstone of our policy must be the 
freedom of all of Germany, of each of the 
captive nations. In that goal lies the real 
wave of the future. On the rock of that 
purpose Soviet imperialism can be shattered. 
A Berlin showdown need not find us weak. 
I insist it finds the Soviet Union helpless. 
Some measure of this can be found each 
time the phrase “captive nations” is used. 
The very frenzy of Kremlin reaction tells us 
how deep their fear, their insecurity, their 
alarm. Of course, the Soviet Union wouid 
rather test us in Laos. To which I respond, 
I’d rather test Laos in Central Europe. 

If freedom is really to be made secure, if 
freedom is really our purpose then it must 
be defended where it was once enjoyed— 
not merely urged where it has never yet 
flowered. In fact, those who have never 
tasted freedom, may never live under it, if 
those who have pioneered freedom are per- 
mitted to remain slaves. 

One day the Soviet empire will crumble 
as all empires do. I, for one, hope that day 
will be soon, but I know that when it comes 
the wall which will first fall will be the 
one which lies astride the cultures of Eu- 


rope. 





Mr. George Harrison, Labor Statesman, 
Calls for Strengthening Bonds of Labor 


Unions Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
delegates of the member unions of the 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Interna- 
tional, including representatives from 6 
continents and 12 nations, are meeting 
in Washington. 

Last night it was my honor and privi- 
lege to attend the group’s banquet in 
Washington honoring its executive com- 
mittee and to hear an outstanding speech 
on the aims and ideals of unionists given 
by Mr. George Harrison, the distin- 
guished president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. Mr. Harrison was in 
charge of the labor division of the presi- 
dential campaign of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Harry S. Truman, and John F. Ken- 
nedy. He is a leader in the trade union 
movements of the free world. 

Mr. Harrison’s address was of such 
merit as to warrant the attention of the 
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Congress and readers of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp Appendix 
the text of Mr. Harrison’s remarks, as 
follows: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tt is a very great honor for me to share 
this warmhearted occasion with you here 
tonight, to break bread with old friends from 
the United States and from many other 
lands, and to extend to our distinguished 
guests the warm fraternal greetings of the 
American trade-union movement. On be- 
haif of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, I convey to you the sincere welcome of 
some 13 million trade-union members in 
the 50 States of this Nation. 

Our president, George Meany, would have 
liked to have been here, I know, to convey 
to you his personal felicitations. In his 
absence because of ous important com- 
mitments, I find a personally rewarding op- 
portunity to speak for the AFL-CIO in bring- 
ing you our commendation for work well 
done, and for wishing you an even more bril- 
liant record of future activity. 

The world of communications is under- 
going revolutionary changes. New transpor- 
tation and electronic developments is bring- 
ing every part of our globe closer together 
and are making possible a vast extension 
of the ability of peoples to communicate 
with other peoples, to discuss common prob- 
lems, to exchange knowledge and experience, 
to examine together their mutual hopes and 
aspirations for themselves and the genera- 
tions to come. 

You, who work in this industry, must cer- 
tainly feel the dynamic rhythm of change 
and progress in the art of communication. 
More than at any time in man’s long his- 
tory, we are making it possible for people 
of good will to overcome the suspicion that 
is the product of ignorance. Today we are 
better able than in any other era to conquer 
the fears that arise from lack of under- 
standing. 

In the labor movement perhaps more than 
in other sectors of human activity, we have 
learned the importance of communicating 
for the common good. There was a time, not 
so many years ago, when many of the indi- 
vidual American trade unions gave little 
thought to our international responsibili- 
ties. Although the A.F. of L. (predecessor 
organization) had a long record of interna- 
tional cooperation they also had big prob- 
lems at home—organizing, negotiating, 
settling grievances, carrying on necessary re- 
lationships with government. Whatever the 
reason, the fact is that we paid relatively 
little attention to the activities of unions in 
other countries. 

In the years before World War II, during 
that great conflict, and in the difficult years 
of postwar rehabilitation and redevelopment, 
events forced us to learn a lesson that per- 
haps we should have known a long time 
earlier. Very simply, we had to learn from 
the impact of world events that an injury 
to one is an injury to all, regardless of na- 
tional boundaries or differences of race or 
color or tongue. 

American tradeunion members have rec- 
ognized the concept of fraternity in the do- 
mestic affairs of their unions, for many de- 
cades, That sense of fraternity and mutual 
assistance is the foundation stone on which 
our tradeunion movement was constructed. 
But it took time and events to remind us 
firmly that’ fraternity and mutual assistance 
must not stop at the water's edge. 

We learned, perhaps the hard way, that 
when a democratic union is successful in 
one country, all democratic peoples benefit. 
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In the same way, we came quickly to realize 
that when a free tradeunion meets adversity, 
the reverberations quickly spread, as when a 
stone is tossed into a placid pond. 

Five and a half years ago, the AFL-CIO 
was created in a merger of the two great 
branches of the American trade union move- 
ment. We have had our internal diffi- 
culties and debates, because we are a free 
and outspoken organization searching for 
solutions to our problems. But underlying 
the differences on tactics or methods, at 
home and abroad, we in the AFL-CIO. have 
complete unity on principle ahd aspirations. 


"On these bedrock fundamentals, there is no 


AFL, no CIO; there is simply a unified ap- 
proach and a united outlook. I am sure 
that our friends in the PTTI know that as 
a result of their own experience with your 
US. affiliates, some of which were once 
affiliated with the AFL and others with the 
CIO. 

What are these fundamental principles 
held by American trade unionists in rela- 
tionship to the complex, troubled world in 
which we live? In view of the constant 
effort of enemies of free labor, at home and 
abroad, to confuse the issues and discredit 
our activities, I think it is well worth our 
time to review them briefly tonight. 

First of all, we believe without equivoca- 
tion that workers have an inalienable right 
to create free trade unions of their own 
choosing. Unions must be responsive to the 
will_of their members and dedicated to those 
responsible constructive goals that are the 
objectives of free responsible men and 
women everywhere. 

Secondly, we believe that, within the vary- 
ing framework of national institutions in 
each free nation, unions have a right and a 
responsibility to serve not only the interests 
of their own members but to seek, as good 
democratic citizens, to support policies and 
programs designed to raise the standard of 
living and the conditions of life of all the 
people. 

Thirdly, we believe that unions of working 
people must be dedicated to the struggle for 
human freedom, peace, and democracy. In 
our world of the mid-20th century, the out- 
break of war can lead to the destruction of 
mankind, Everything that our developing 
civilization has accomplished since the 
emergence of man as a thinking being can 
be wiped out by modern weapons, 

Fourthly, free unions must struggle to stay 
free and to keep mankind free. They must 
fight the efforts of totalitarians to destroy 
the unions, or to control their union for 
sinister political purposes. 

Americans fully realize that each country 
must shape its own institutions in the light 
of its own needs; there is no single pattern 
of trade union organization and of trade 
union relationship to government that can 
be prescribed for each individual nation. 
But, whatever the conditions in individual 
countries, I feel certain that. responsible 
trade union people know instinctively that 
their union, to be effective, must do its own 
thinking. When the action program, or 
Philosophy or leadership of a union is handed 
to it, or imposed upon it, from outside 
sources, it can scarcely be considered a free 
organization. 

Simply stated, a union that is true to its 
members must fight against the corrosive 
efforts of Communists or Fascists or any 
other totalitarians, to control it. 

Lastly, unions everywhere, I believe, must 
develop a world outlook * * * an under- 
standing that trade unions and governments 
and peoples must work together construc- 
tively for human freedom and the better- 
ment of the living standards of the entire 
human race. There is no simple blueprint 
for accomplishing the mighty effort at con- 
structive cooperation required in the free 
world today. But I believe that men and 
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women of good will do recognize their re- 
sponsibilities and are prepared, so far as they 
can, to do what is necessary. 

That is why, in every free nation, the 
trade union, under proper conditions and 
proper leadership, stands in the forefront of 
institutions and organizations dedicated to 
human freedom and progress. 

In our country, today, the leadership of 
the AFL-CIO is conscious of this responsibil- 
ity. It is this responsibility that leads us to 
active and militant collective bargaining, in 
order to increase the living standards of 
average working people. It is for this reason 
that we lend our support to social welfare 
programs in our National Congress and in 
our State legislatures. And, we realize that 
progress in racial relationships is an essen- 
tial element of overall human progress. 

In many parts of the world, reports of 
unfortunate incidents have tended to cloud 
the American record of constructive prog- 
ress. But, my friends, do not believe for a 
single fleeting moment that America has 
turned its back on its heritage of freedom 
and humanity. We believe today, as we have 
always believed, in cooperation, in mutual 
help, and in peace. 

With constant support and occasional 
prodding from the trade unions, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has undertaken 
foreign aid programs of major proportions. 
No people in world history, I suppose, has 
ever given away as much as America in these 
past two decades. Yet this is no reason for 
boastfulness on our part * * * it is our ob- 
ligation to mankind, and we meet it gladly 
and responsibly. 

The foreign aid program for helping under- 
developed nations is one to which President 
Kennedy has given active support, for he 
recognizes, as we recognize, that a free world 
half rich and half poor—in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln—cannot long endure. 

For a time it was fashionable to insist 
that the world was divided into “have” na- 
tions and “have-not’’ nations. To me, that 
has always seemed a particularly inaccurate 
approach to world economics. The division 
in the world—a division enforced by totali- 
tarian police—is marked by Iron Curtains 
and Bamboo Curtains. 

Those “curtains” do not separate rich 
from poor, or vice versa. They do separate 
free from not free. 

That division is between free countries in- 
habited by free men and women, and slave 
countries inhabited by men and women who 
thirst for freedom. 

We in the free world, for example, are 
striving to show the Russians that we are 
serious when we say Berlin must remain 
truly free. The Communists do not want 
to close off West Berlin just because its shops 
are full of products and its restaurants full 
of pastry; no, the Communists hunger for 
Berlin because it is a symbol of man’s abil- 
ity to talk free and think free, and because 
Berlin is an escape hatch for the disillusioned 
and despairing people of Communist East 
Germany. 

Perhaps more than any other spot on this 
globe, Berlin is a symbol of our present 
problems and our hopes for the future. Ber- 
lin, where the Russians rattle their sabers, 
must be kept free. 

By showing strength on Berlin, we stress 
our insistence that we will have peace, 
peace which the working people have shown 
time and again they want, for their own 
sakes and for the sake of generations yet 
unborn. 

Through the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, we in the AFL-CIO 
have taken our place side by side with the 
other national trade unicn centers in the 
campaign for what the ICFTU so aptly de- 
scribes as peace, bread, freedom. 

Despite the obvious difficulties, we have 
faith that the ICFTU will continue to ex- 
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plore the paths that lead to most effective 
international cooperation among national 
labor movements. And through the trade 
secretariats—like the PTTI and like the In- 
ternational Transportworkers Federation, 
with which I personally have long been asso- 
ciated—we are finding more effective ways of 
working together in each major industry. 

In the trade secretariats, we are aware of 
our heavy responsibility to be effective. I 
think we can all be proud of what we have 
accomplished so far. But this is not enough. 
We have no time to lose—no time for debat- 
ing impractical theory. The reality of the 
challenge cannot be overlooked. 

So long as there is hunger in the world, 
and disease, and illiteracy, and insecurity, 
and stultification of the human spirit, the 
challenge to labor and to democracy is too 
close for comfort. Throughout the world, 
in the underdeveloped nations, men and 
women tonight are saying to themselves: 
“There is no further excuse for mass pov- 
erty, and illness, and malnutrition.” 

And those people are right. There is no 
excuse. 

It is the job of democratic ‘international 
labor movement to find a way to bring de- 
cent living standards to all people—to over- 
come poverty, to promote good health, to 
give average people enough to eat. We can 
dot it. We dare not fail. We will not fail. 

For it is free labor’s solemn obligation to 
the hundreds of millions of workers through- 
out the world—to assure the victory of the 
democratic spirit in our time. 





Foreign Aid and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OR MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
text of a broadcast entitled “Foreign Aid 
and Freedom” which was delivered by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany over 
the American Broadcasting Co. network 
on July 13, 1961. 

It is a strong and forthright state- 
ment of support for the foreign aid pro- 
posals of President Kennedy and de- 
serves serious consideration by every- 
one. It reflects a great depth of under- 
standing of our international problems 
by one of the great leaders of trade 
unionism in this country. Free trade 
unionism has a great contribution to 
make to the success of our international 
affairs and it is reassuring to see a 
leader in this field lending his support 
to sound long range programing in the 
field of foreign aid. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address by Mr. Meany 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF LEO CHERNE AT COMMEMORATION 
or JUNE 17, 1953, East GERMAN REVOLT, 
Sert Room, Watporr Astoria, JUNE 15, 
1961 
On June 17, 1953, a group of workers in 

Berlin taught tne world a lesson which we 

in America have, I am afraid, all too quickly 

forgotten. Three years later, still another 
group of workers, that time in Poznan, re- 
vived the lesson, recalled it to our short 
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memories, and then in that extraordinary 
year, in October 1956, the students and 
workers in Budapest did their very best, and 
gave their lives in the process, to burn that 
lesson deep into human consciousness. 

And still the lesson fades, recalled only at 
random moments such as these, forgotten 
perhaps most importantly in the councils of 
the great and powerful. I have long won- 
dered why the lesson fails. First of all, I 
think it is because Many among us do not 
want to remember. It is so demonstrably 
clear that we desperately wish peace, and so 
we suddenly and repeatedly find it. We are 
so unhappy with yesterday’s miserable cli- 
mate that each day we find new harbingers 
of a promised political spring. We are so 
busy finding the wounds left by the assaults 
upon us that we completely ignore the weak- 
nesses of our adversary—and they are con- 
siderable—because we are at peace, and 
they are at war. 

The shattering and hergic event that oc- 
curred on June 17, 1953, in East Berlin was 
at the same moment heartening and dis- 
turbing. It was heartening because it re- 
affirmed the knowledge that men who have 
once enjoyed freedom cannot long submit to 
its denial. But on another level these re- 
minders are disturbing because they do in- 
deed shatter the peace. They thrust upon 
our consciousness the knowledge that there 
is a restless prison to the east, an inhumane 
and bloodthirsty imperialism which is at war 
with us and with all the decent and secure 
and quiet things we deeply value. 

But I should like to run to June 17, 1953, 
with an altogether different focus. I do so 
with the hope perhaps that, looking at it 
differently, we may perhaps find something, 
the memory of which will endure. Perhaps, 
more importantly, we may find something, 
the knowledge of which may illuminate to- 
morrow’s course. 

On repeated occasions since 1945, the So- 
viet Union has violated its solemn agree- 
ments on Berlin and has sought to excise 
the contagion of freedom which resides in 
its very midst. Repeatedly, the dignities 
which are enjoyed, even enlarged, in West 
Berlin have been the target for Soviet assault. 
On each occasion the statesmen, the military 
leaders, of my country and of our allies, have 
assessed the difficulties. Repeatedly, the 
NATO nations have reaffirmed their fidelity 
to the freedom of Berlin but each time have 
viewed with anxiety the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking that might be thrust upon us. 

We have so often been reminded that Ber- 
lin is surrounded by Soviet-held soil. We 
know of the presence of 400,000 well-armed 
Soviet troops. We know the meager size of 
our token forces in West Berlin. We recall 
the heroism and the difficulty of the airlift 
which kept the feeble frame alive so many 
months. To these difficulties there is now 
the additional reminder of nuclear force, of 
preponderant Soviet ground strength, of in- 
strument flights that can be electronically 
jammed or misdirected, of a West Berlin so 
rebuilt. that its present needs dwarf the 
modest ones we once supplied by air. 

The equation seems so out of balance, the 
danger so large. And so indeed it might be 
had a group of workers not paraded down the 
Stalinallee on June 17, 1953, had not their 
brothers echoed their protest in Poznan, in 
Budapest, in Lhasa, Tibet, in Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, and Saigon. 

This perhaps is the lesson we have not 
learned even once that may now be most 
urgent and is indeed most reassuring. As 
we face tomorrow's problems and assess the 
hazards, there is a factor missing in the 
total which outweighs all else. That factor, 
that monumental strength, is the long-sup- 
pressed wish for freedom which burns 
brightly behind the barbed-wire barricade 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

I suggest with all the emphasis I can mus- 
ter that the aggressive imperialism we know 
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as the Soviet Union may indeed feel free to 
move in Laos or the Congo, may think itself 
free in Iran or Cuba. But there is one place 
on the map of this shrunken world where it 
is powerless to move—the heartland of cen- 
tral Europe in which the beleaguered free 
people of Berlin reside. More than 100 mil- 
lion enemies of Soviet imperialism sit and 
wait and hope for such a moment. That 
dream burns brightly throughout the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. That hope lives just as 
brightly in Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and so forth. These 100 million are prison- 
ers. But in a real sense so are the Soviet 
troops under whose heels the prisoners live. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch. They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is 
infinitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they al- 
ways vote in the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving 
our help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of 
these newly liberated peoples to make them 
lean toward any particular philosophy of 
government. What reason do they have up 
to now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. - 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential.force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and sub- 
version that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society~ 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 

This kind of society has been restored in 
western Europe. It has not yet been 
created everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 


ee 

let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red 
China would be to surrender the fight for 
human liberty we Americans have waged 
for nearly 200 years. And we would not 
merely surrender the freedom of others; 
eventually we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is.a strong, unified p ; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the sh of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the 
past, surely the remedy now is to do more, 
not less. 

The President’s program would establish 
foreign economic aid om a 5-year basis— 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
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range plans to fit each country’s individual 
neeGs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of-each country’s 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people’s society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
suasion, lead them along the democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a world-wide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, 
is as essential to our own security as the 
maintenance of our military strength. The 
foreign aid program pfoposed by the Presi- 
dent is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
ciety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
Jwe do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would de- 
serve our help simply because they are strug- 
gling so desperately to find their way into 
the 20th century; because they must make 
up in a few short years the centuries of 
progress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 years ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshall plan, a program of 
world responsibility that was honorable in 
purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that program be- 
come a weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 

the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid. We must push froward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom. 
’ There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American to do 
his part. I appeal to you to write to your 
Senators and Congressmen in support of 
President Kennedy’s foreign economic aid 
bill, Your notes will help to obtain the 
votes needed for this vital program. 





The Farmer in Our American Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 8s 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


_ Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of today’s Recorp a 
major portion of an address by Mr. Ed- 
ward Jones, distinguished farm and 
civic leader of Tennessee and former 
commissioner of agriculture in the Vol- 
unteer State, delivered to the Madison 
Democratic Women’s Group at Jack- 
son, Tenn., on June 25, 1961. 
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Mr. Jones well states the contribu- 
tions being made to our country by the 
American farmer. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The farmer—the producer of food and 
clothing materials—is one’ who has always 
deserved much praise and consideration. 
His efforts are most noteworthy of the great 
challenge he has always met when disaster 
threatens our peoples. Food has always 
been one of our most important weapons in 
time of war. Farmers have always been 
called upon to produce abundantly when war 
threatens. He has always come through in 
shining colors when that call was made. 
You can recall the same as I that this did 
happen in World War If and immediately 
thereafter. For that reason we are faced 
with some of our problems of abundance— 
as far as food and clothing materials are 
concerned today. That is a question that 
receives much discussion this day and time. 


THE CONSUMER 


Now—the other group of much concern 
in my life is a group of which so many of you 
are members. That is—the consumer, or 
those who must use dollars with which 
to buy food and clothing. Rather than being 
a producer—you and many others are en- 
gaged in other important businesses, and 
necessarily so. You are in no position to be 
a producer yourself. It is good that you are 
in this position—when today food is so 
cheap—at a time when you are spending such 
a small amount of your income for food and 
too your food is almost in all instances much 
cheaper compared to your earnings. 

“American agriculture today is an out- 
standing success in the fulfillment of its 
major functions—the production of the basic 
needs of life, namely food and clothing. 
There is hardly a nation in the world that 
wouldn’t gladly exchange its farm problems 
for ours. The unparalleled productivity of 
American farmers is a major factor in pro- 
viding the people of our Nation with the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. It is a major element in the strength 
and security of the United States. 


IMPORTANT FACTOR 


American agriculture, with its abundance 
of food and fiber is the best weapon the 
United States has against Khrushchev, and 
one that he cannot match. This is even 
more important than any missile, in the long 
run. Khrushchev has recently banished to 
Siberia his Minister of Agriculture because 
they have drastic food shortages and starv- 
ing people. The same situation exists in Red 
China and that has been the condition there 
for a long, long time. 

In Russia today, with their food shortages, 
45 percent of the population are on farms 
producing food. In the United States, only 
8.7 percent of the population are on farms, 
and we get 91 percent of all our food from 2 
million farms. There are more than 26 mil- 
lion people employed either directly or indi- 
rectly by agriculture or some work related to 
agricultural industry. The truth is that 
approximately 40 percent of all jobs in this 
country are agricultural related. American 
agriculture has been a magnificent, almost 
unbelievable success. The average American 
works only 1 day a week to obtain enough 
food, whereas the average Russian works 
from 3 to 31% days, just to eat. 

DEFENDS PRODUCER 


“If the cost of food had risen as much dur- 
ing the past years as the cost of other things 
we use, it would have cost the consumer $70 
billion more than it did to eat. In most of 
the world today the problem is hunger versus 
food supply. Thousands die, and always 
have, from starvation annually. Why, with 
all these blessings in our country—why does 
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the average consumer think that farmers are 
getting fat off the land—due to high prices, 
or by bleeding the U.S. Treasury through 
subsidies. This barrier that must be over- 
come is a public image of agriculture, a false 
image now widely held of people who have 
little or no firsthand knowledge of agricul- 
ture and its problems. 

“The public image of agriculture has been 
distorted by too much stress on problems 
created by surpluses and by too little infor- 
mation about the benefits of abundance. It 
is true that except for the farm or rural 
press and radio, we are usually presented to 
the public in a bad light. Few tell the story 
of the big investments a farmer has to 
make—over $200 million that returned less 
than 6 percent on the capital invested in 
recent years. 

The general belief is that the farmer is 
chiefly responsible for the cost of food. 
That he gets the lion’s share of the food 
dollar. What should be made clear is that 
on the average, the farmer doesn’t even get 
half of the food dollar. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that in the first 
quarter of this year, farmers received 39 
cents of the dollar spent by consumers for 
domestic farm food products. In 1945, he 
was receiving 53 cents of each food dollar. 


ADVANCING COSTS 


It is sometimes said that food costs are 
increasing much faster than other living 
costs and are responsible for inflation. The 
fact is that we consumers Pay about the 
same share of our income for food—21 to 
23 percent as in the years immediately be- 
fore World War II. As a matter of fact, 
with the same food basket today as 20 years 
ago in terms of variety and quality only 16 
percent of average consumer incomes would 
go for food. Other necessities have gone up 
twice as much in the past 10 years. I be- 
lieve food costs have just about kept pace 
with the general price rise. Both have 
doubled since 1931. The average income 
during that period has increased fourfold. 

Farm production per man-hour has been 
increasing about 7 percent annually since 
1950—2'44 times the rate of productivity in 
industry. But average hourly earnings of 
farmworkers, including the farm operator, 
last year was 72 cents compared to factory- 
worker’s wages of $2.31 per hour. Since 
1957, gross farm income has risen $3.5 bil- 
lion, but production costs have gone up $9.2 
billion. The net result is nearly $6 billion 
less income for farmers. 

I believe we should start taking more 
pride in this business of agriculture. It is 
the biggest business in the United States. 
More than one-third of all the people in 
this country are employed in agriculture or 
related businesses. 

The future of agriculture in this country, 
I think, will be a bright one. It is a grow- 
ing expanding industry. There will be few- 
er farmers tomorrow, but they will operate 
bigger farms, they will be more expensive 
farms, but still more efficient ones. When 
our population boom really is in full sway 
20 years from now, we may be wishing we 
had more farmers to produce our food and 
fiber. 

If yields were the same as in 1956, we 
would need 200 million more acres of crop- 
land in 1975. But, according to the US. 
Department of Agriculture we don’t have 
the 200 million acres and won’t need them, 
because of rising productivity on farms. 
In our time, we have seen a miracle. On 
no more crop acres than were harvested 
half a century ago, farmers are producing 
enough food and fiber for all our needs 
and some tospare. Yet there are 100 million 


more people to feed and clothe than in 1900. ° 


We are eating better, have food of higher 
quality. This miracle has come about 
through research to expand use of farm 
production, to increase production per acre, 
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per animal, and per hour of human labor, to 

conserve soil and water resources, and to 

improve and reduce the cost of production. 
THE SOUTH’S POSITION 


The South has had to submit to many 
changes and we are going to have more and 
more of them as time goes on. Once we 
»were a one-crop cotton country. But with 
the cotton economy as low as it was at one 
time we had to resort to other means so we 
turned to livestock. Now both cotton and 
livestock are good, due to some diversifica- 
tion on our part. 

Engineers on the Illinois Central hated 
to change from steam locomotives to diesel 
but now you could not in any way get them 
to change back to the old steam engines. 
With these new diesels today they are “as 
happy as a child with a new toy” or as 
someone said “‘as happy as a hog at slopping 
time.” 

We cannot stand still. We either move 
forward or backward. And today each citi- 
zen of this country has a very definite stake 
in which way we go. It is up to all of us 
to put our best foot forward and press for 
what we believe to be the best for this 
country—for this generation—and for those 
who are to take our places here. We must 
always be willing to take a look at new 
ideas, new machines, and new ways 
of doing an old job.» We want the 
best and we must work together to obtain 
it.. We have many evil forces in and outside 
this country who are attempting to destroy 
us from both within and without. We can 
prevent such from happening if we are will- 
ing to join hands with each other and work 
for the common interest of all. 

We cannot obtain the ideal without hav- 
ing the ideal’ in mind and _ then 
working to that end. Neither, can we devel- 
op the manpower, the brainpower, and the 
desire to do such unless we want to do that 
in the end. Never before has there been 
need for leaders with vision as there is now. 

We need to make plans and more plans 
and then set up the machinery to carry out 
these plans. In these days and those which 
are to follow we do face some crucial times. 
We must not fail to carefully analyze our 
situation, and with that in mind, place our 
confidence in God and in able leadership, 
then support those in whom we place this 
trust. We live in the greatest country in 
all the world today. Nations everywhere are 
looking to us to lead the way. Good, sound 
citizens such as you, with the interest of our 
country and our people at heart and with 
the determination bred in you to see that 
we remain great, will have much to do with 
shaping the destiny of our country in the 
crucial years ahead. I have no doubt what 
the outcome will be. 





Authorizing Appropriations for Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1962 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7576) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I support 


the authorization of funds for project 


62-a-6, the power generating facilities 
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at the Hanford reactor. This authoriza- 
tion is supported by President Kennedy, 
by the Department of Defense, by the 
Interior Department, by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, by labor, by thou- 
sands of power producers, and by in- 
numerable citizens and organizations 
throughout the country. The opposi- 
tion to this project comes only from the 
private power indsutry and some cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

The Hanford reactor was designed as 
a dual-purpose facility, pursuant to the 
directives of Congress in Public Law 
85-590, enacted in 1958, so that it could 
produce either plutonium alone, or both 
plutonium and electrical energy from the 
excess heat which would otherwise be 
wasted if only plutonium is produced. 

I am against the waste of our Nation’s 
natural resources. I am against waste 
in any form. The strength of our Na- 
tion depends on the skill and efficiency 
with which we use our national re- 
sources. We cannot compete against 
communism if we throw away power, 
energy,’and other resources. Even the 
opponents of this project concede that 
it would be wasteful to dump the excess 
heat from the reactor into the Columbia 
River. 

I do not know whether any of the fish 
in the Columbia River have filed a peti- 
tion with some of the opponents of this 
project to have the surplus heat used to 
warm their river. Or perhaps.such a 
petition may have been filed by enemies 
of the fish in order to stifle their habitat 
with overly warm waters. In either 
event, I am against using the valuable 
excess heat from the nuclear reactor to 
warm the Columbia River. I am against 
such extravagant waste of our national 
resources. 

I am in favor of a strong nuclear power 
program. Our nuclear power program is 
far behind the programs of other na- 
tions, such as Russia and Britain. We 
cannot afford to fall by the wayside in 
the development of nuclear power. We 
are indeed fortunate this great need for 
expanding our nuclear power capability 
can be achieved in this instance in a way 
that is economically feasible, that 
strengthens our national defense, that 
enhances our national prestige, that con- 
tributes to our nuclear power technology, 
and that provides great economic bene- 
fits to the power customers, the people, 
and the power industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I am astounded by the lack of sub- 
stance in the arguments of the five Joint 
Committee members who oppose the au- 
thorization of electric power generating 
facilities at the Hanford reactor. Their 
arguments are contrary to the facts, and 
are misleading in many respects. They 
raise the strawman of the irrelevant 
public versus private power issue, and 


_attempt to hide the benefits that the 


Nation will derive from this project. 

Let us look at their arguments. 

First. The five minority members say 
that the project will not advance nuclear 
power technology. Such an argument is 
fallacious on its face. The experience 
which can be gained from the manufac- 
ture and operation of a large nuclear 
powerplant would be most valuable for 
extending nuclear power technology into 
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larger and better future reactor plants. 
Thousands of people in the power indus- 
try could receive most valuable training 
that will greatly facilitate the integra- 
tion of nuclear power into existing utility 
systems. 

Second. The five minority members 
say that this authorization is contrary 
to the spirit, intent, and specific lan- 
guage of section 44 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. Yet in the very next breath 
they admit that the generation of elec- 
trical energy would not be illegal, since 
the bill we are now considering would 
provide adequate authorization. In- 
stead, they argue that this bill raises 
the policy question whether the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to become an- 
other TVA. 

In the first place, I think a great deal 
of TVA. TVA has been one of the finest 
investments ever made by our Nation in 
the growth and development of both the 
TVA region and the Nation as a whole. 
The fact, however, is that the matter of 
having electrical generating facilities at 
the Hanford reactor is quite different 
from the matter of constructing fossil- 
fuel steamplants. What we have here 
is simply the question of whether héat 
or steam energy that will be produced 
as a byproduct of plutonium production 
is going to be used or wasted. The issue 
here, therefore, is not whether we shall 
build neW sources of energy production 
from materials that can be used at a 
later time—such as coal, oil, gas. The 
issue here is simply whether we are go- 
ing to let this large amount of byprod- 
uct heat go to waste or whether we are 
going to use this valuable resource as 
intelligent people should; namely, to 
produce electrical energy for the use and 
benefit of the people. 

Third. The five minority members 
then turn to the preference provisions in 
section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act and 
contend that the private power com- 
panies would have no guarantee of any 
benefit from the power produced at the 
Hanford reactor. This contention sim- 
ply flies in the face of the facts. In the 
Pacific Northwest, the power outlook for 
the next 10 years makes it clear that it 
is the private utilities and basic indus- 
tries which would receive the primary 
benefits of Hanford-produced power. 
The preference customers needs for the 
next 10 years are going to be met with 
hydropower marketed by Bonneville 
Power Administration. Moreover, un- 
der the specific terms of section 44 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, which is made ap- 
plicable in this bill, private utilities will 
be able to receive the Hanford power un- 
der firm 10-year contracts and without 
the 5-year pullback restriction present 
in the Bonneville Act. 

Fourth. The argument that the con- 
struction of electrical generating facili- 
ties at the Hanford reactor would not 
aid national defense is wholly unsup- 
ported by the five minority members. 
Instead, they go off on the tangent that 
Russia would not agree to international 
disarmament if we have a nuclear pow- 
erplant that can be easily converted to 
nuclear production. 

In the first place, such a contention 
is utterly naive. The Russians them- 
selves are building dual-purpose nuclear 
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powerplants. They could hardly chal- 
lenge our dual-purpose plants while 
maintaining and constructing such 
plants themselves. 

In any ‘event, I would not gamble, and 
I am sure that no responsible Members 
of this House would gamble, with the 
security of our Nation. I am not going 
to cripple the ability of the United States 
to develop. dual-purpose plants simply 
while we wait for the possibility of a 
disarmament agreement with Russia. 
If the minority opponents really believe 
their argument, then they should vote 
against funds for all national defense 
activities of our country. The appro- 
priations for. the Military Establishment 
are as much a deterrent to a possible 
future international disarmament agree- 
ment, if not more so, than the funds for 
the construction of generating facilities 
for the peaceful production of electrical 
energy from nuclear power. Are the 
minority members who signed the sep- 
arate statement opposing the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommendation going to vote 
against national defense? I just don’t 
think they mean to be as irresponsible 
astheir argument indicates. 

Fifth. The five minority members then 
say that no additional power is neded in 
the Pacific Northwest. Yes, there is a 
surplus of power there now. But that 
surplus will soon be gone in about 4 
years. All available firm power will be 
taken up by the preference customers, 
and little will be left for the private 
utilities. Industrial growth will.be re- 
stricted. 

I am not satisfied with a static econ- 
omy for this Nation. I know that our 
country needs energy to grow. The de- 
velopment of new power for the Pacific 
Northwest is needed not only to take 
care of the power shortage that is going 
to develop there in a few years; it is 
needed not only to stimulate the growth 
of new industry in that region; but it 
is also needed to develop the strength, 
confidence, and growth which will result 
for the entire Nation from the develop- 
ment of new power sources. 

Sixth. The five minority members 
raise the hobgoblin that the Hanford 
power will be used to entice existing in- 
dustry in other parts of the country to 
move to the Pacific Northwest. Even if 
that argument were true, such sectional 
and divisive argument is not worthy of 
Members of Congress who represent the 
Nation as a whole. But that argument 
is entirely untrue. They cannot show 
a single instance in which the develop- 
ment of new hydroprojects in the West 
has taken any industry away from other 
sections of the country. Instead, such 
new power has developed new industry, 
and thereby benefited both the region 
and the Nation as a whole. 

The scare-cry that construction of the 
Hanford electrical generating facilities 
would prevent the use of eastern coal for 
fossil-fuel steamplants is pure fiction. 
Coal from the East could not economi- 
cally be used in steamplants on the 
Pacific coast. 

Seventh. The minority members then 
say that the Hanford power would be 
used as further justification for con- 
struction of Federal transmission lines, 
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leading to a construction of a giant na- 
tional electric power grid. Here is con- 
fusion worse confounded. The construc- 
tion of the California intertie, to link 
the Pacific Northwest and Southwest 
does not depend on the construction of 
the Hanford electrical generating facil- 
ities, nor does the construction of the 
Hanford facilities depend on the con- 
struction of the intertie. Each stands 
on its own. Each is necessary and use- 
ful even if the other were not con- 
structed. 

Let me say at the outset that I have 
given a great deal of study to the Cali- 
fornia intertie. I have read the various 
reports made by the Government and 
private engineers which demonstate the 
great benefits that will come from the 
construction of such an intertie. I think 
we need that intertie, and I hope it will 
be constructed, either by the Federal 
Government or by non-Federal agencies 
under provisions which provide the 
greatest benefit to all persons and regions 
of the Pacific coast area. 

But I think the need for the California 
intertie would exist even if no electrical 
power is generated at the Hanford Re- 
actor. I cannot see how the need for 
the California intertie can be used as a 
scare argument against the Hanford 
electrical facilities. 

Eighth. So we come to what seems to be 
the main argument of the five minority 
members, namely, that the project would 
not produce power economically. If this 
argument were based on fact—if s 
argument had even a semblance of sup- 
port—if this argument were even logic- 
ally documented by .the minority,. it 
would be a most important matter to 
consider. But the facts are entirely 
otherwise. Every study that has been 
made as to the economic feasibility of 
the Hanford electrical generating facili- 
ties—by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
by the Federal Power Commission, by 
the Corps of Engineers, by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—shows 
that the project is economically feasible. 
All expenditures for power purposes will 
be repaid within 33 years, with full allow- 
ance for interest, amortization, opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

The fact that the Federal Power Com- 
mission did not charge the $120 million 
cost of the reactor itself as a cost of 
power, which the five minority members 
criticize, is obviously irrelevant. To 
charge such cost to power in determin- 
ing the feasibility of the power facilities 
would not be proper since the reactor is 
purely for defense purposes and would 
be constructed even if the power facil- 
ities were not constructed. As for the 
$25 million conversion facilities, it is my 
understanding, contrary to the implica- 
tions by the five minority members, that 
that cost will be considered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in determining the 
allocation of costs for power. 

The argument that Bonneville Power 
Administration will lose money by inte- 
grating Hanford power is nonsensical. 
The fact is that the addition of Hanford 
power will enable the Bonneville Power 
Administration to market additional firm 
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power on long-term contracts and there- 
by increase its annual revenues by many 
millions of dollars. I see nothing in the 
fearful and negative predictions of high 
costs which the minority makes to sup- 
port their contention that the project 
is not economically justifiable. - 

Ninth. The argument that the con- 
struction of the electrical generating fa- 
cilities will not enhance the international 
prestige of the United States is a joke. 
Russian prestige skyrocketed in 1958 
when Russia announced its 100,000-kilo- 
watt’ dual-purpose nuclear powerplant. 
The Hanford reactor will have seven to 
eight times as much capacity. I need not 
say more. 

Tenth. Finally, the five minority mem- 
bers expose their real fear when they 
contend that construction of the Han- 
ford reactor is simply further encroach- 
ment of Governemnt in private business. 
This argument stretches the bugaboo 
of private antipathy to public power 
beyond the limits of elasticity. More 
than half of the 700,000 to 800,000 kilo- 
watts of power that would be produced 
at the Hanford reactor; namely, 350,000 
to 400,000 kilowatts will be needed to 
offset the néeds of the reactor for elec- 
trical power now obtained from Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

In any event, the Hanford situation 
is not an encroachment by Government 
into private business. Private business 
is not now producing that power. Pri- 
vate business is not creating a new source 
of power here. Private business is not 
losing anything. On the contrary, the 
issue here is whether excess heat that 
will be produced by the Government in 
the course of its nuclear plutonium pro- 
duction is going to be wasted by dump- 
ing it into the Columbia River, or 
whether it is going to be converted into 
low-cost electrical energy for the benefit 
of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 
This is not Government encroachment 
by Government on private business. This 
is needed national action to conserve our 
national resources and to avoid waste. 

I urge this House to support the au- 
thorization for the electrical generating 
facilities at the Hanford reactor as a 
project that is in the national interest. 





I Chose Main Street 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excellent article entitled “I Chose 
Main Street,” from the June issue of 
Rotarian magazine by John C, Obert. 

Mr. Obert, editor of the highly re- 
garded Park Region Evo in Alexandria, 
Minn., tells in this article of the charms 
and advantages of living in a small 
American community. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I CHose MAIN STREET 
(By John C. Obert) 


Workday or no workday, if I’m not jarred 
awake by the clamor of the alarm or the 
cacophonous uproar of four exuberant 
youngsters tomorrow morning, I just might 
roll over and grab off an extra half hour of 
sleep. It happens this way every once in 
a while. 

Now, ordinarily I’m awake and up by half 
past 7, but if this is one of those mornings 
and I don’t come to until after 8 o’clock, I 
won’t hit the panic button. No, sir, I’ve 
learned by experience that I can still make 
it to work under the 8:30 starting flag. Oh, 
I may be wearing mismatched socks and a 
bandaid on a scraped jowl, but I can make 
it if I’m willing tod forgo sustenance until 
coffee-break time. 

I must live next door to the office? Up- 
stairs? Just down the street? Not even 
warm. I live a mile away. A mile from 
the office but just a hop, skip, and jump from 
the shore of a shimmering lake and a mere 
hoot and a holler from the finest golf course 
in the State of Minnesota. 

Life is full and sweet and good where I 
live, and because it is I hate to oversleep 
and miss a single minute of it. I like to rise 
in time to savor the day—to feel winter’s 
clean bite as I pause outside my door, smell 
the. wakened lake in the spring. Summer, 
warm and voluptuous, seduces every sense, 
and autumn—in autumn I thrill to the rage 
of outdoors color and the lonely bugling of 
southbound geese. I can see life and smell 
it and taste it. And I can live it to the hilt; 
too, for at 5 o’clock, the workday done, I can 
leave my office and be on the lake or the 
links in scarcely more time than it takes to 
write about it. 

Now if this turns a smogbound city dweller 
green with envy or a nerve-wracked com- 
muter purple with frustration—well, so be it. 
They’ve made their choice. I’ve made mine. 
And I chose Main Street. 

Now, not the Main Street. But near 
enough, 26 miles away, and similar enough 
in character and population to serve as 
valid reference in considering what’s hap- 
pened to Main Street since Sinclair Lewis 
first wrote of it. And soon after the close 
of the year when Sauk Center, Minn., Lewis’ 
Gopher Prairie, observed the 75th anniver- 
sary of its famous native son and the 40th 
anniversary of his first great book, a con- 
sideration may be in order. 

Now, patently Sauk Centre is not the same 
Sauk Centre it was 40 years ago. Neither 
is Alexandria, where I live. And when I 
write of Main Street today, I am not writ- 
ing of the tiny hamlets and villages fast 
disappearing from the American scene, but 
rather of those remarkable small cities 
which are growing and prospering, mind you, 
in this era of the mass exodus from rural 
America. 

I chose my Main Street almost unwit- 
tingly 12 years ago. Fresh out of journalism 
school, filled with advice about what fine 
leavening a year on a country newspaper 
would be, I brought my family to Main 
Street as transients. We're still here, our 
roots grown deep, and we’re not about to 
leave. 

It was not always this way. My wife and 
I were reared in a big city, and when we 
first arrived on Main Street we looked about 
us and felt as Carol Kennicott felt when 
she first came to Gopher Prairie and sum- 
marily dismissed it as “a dull, flyspecked, 
timidly gaudy spectacle of human vacuity.” 

Now? Well, now we look upon Main Street 
as Bea Sorenson looked upon it—‘“romantic, 
exciting—full of promise.” For so it is. 

What happened? Time and familiarity 
worked their magic. Our perspective 
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changed. We changed. But most impor- 
tant—Main Street changed. 

Much of what Lewis criticized in Gopher 
Prairie—the insular snobbery, the provincial 
chauvinism, the self-limited horizons, the 
narrowness of vision, and the prudery—were 
still characteristic of many small towns, in- 
cluding Alexandria, when we first came to 
our Main Street. But the change was under 
way even then. 

The younger generation of natives re- 
turned from World War II with a broadened 
viewpoint. Life no longer began at one 
terminal of Main Street and ended at the 
other. Then came a sudden influx of new- 
comers, teachers to staff the new schools 
which had to be built to accommodate the 
baby boom, salesmen riding the crest of the 
prosperity wave, small businessmen alert to 
the farm and tourist market and aware of 
Main Street’s low-overhead advantages. 

Older community leaders died or retired, 
making room for younger men -of influence 
and imagination, and lost in the transition 
where certain decadent social strictures and 
many economic phobias. 

No longer was industry fearéd as the bogey 
which would turn our serene community into 
a@ raucous and uncouth “dinner-pail town.” 
Industry was sought in a bootstrap operation 
which saw the establishment of a home- 
grown aircraft plant which produces eight 
Bellanca planes a month and employs 100 
full-time workers who spend a half-million- 
dollar-a-year payroll on Main Street. 

No longer was paternalism so character- 
istic of employer-employee relationships. 
Eleven years ago the first labor unions were 
organized in the face of vociferous opposi- 
tion from Main Street merchants. Five years 
ago the chamber of commerce, made up of 
the same Main Street merchants, held an 
appreciation dinner for union workers who 
had cooperated with the chamber in a 
successful community promotion. 

No longer was the town’s economy geared 
to the 3-month tourist season. The new 
leaders still courted the tourist and the sum- 
mer resident, who provide the frosting on 
the trade cake, but began concentrating 
more attention on the farmer and the work- 
ingman who provide a consumer market 12 
months of the year. 

The new solicitude for the farmer may 
have come too late. His income is down 
and his numbers are decreasing. His cries 
for support from Main Streeet went unheard 
for too many years. But the lesson lost on 
the farmer may have been learned for the 
workingman. Main Street is seeking jobs for 
its people and is showing more and more 
willingness to pay the kind of wages which 
will keep its people from moving to the 
metropolis. 

Twelve years ago our public-school teach- 
ers and city employees were among the lowest 
paid in the State. Today their wages are at 
or above the median. Twelve years ago our 
population was bunched at the “under $3,000 
a year” and “over $10,000 a year” ends ‘of 
the income scale. Today, thanks to our 
better paid teachers and the influx of sales- 
men and new businessmen, we have a strong 
and substantial middle class which has built 
hundreds of new homes in the past decade. 


The new enlightenment manifests itself 
in other ways. Eleven years ago the voters 
rose up in indignation and threw down a 
half-million-dollar bond proposal to finance 
@ much needed elementary school. Two 
years later they quietly approved the issue, 
and 4 years ago they gave their lopsided 
blessing to erection of a $144 million high 
school. 

In 1948 we had two ancient and inade- 
quate hospitals. Today we have two mag- 
nificent new institutions which compare with 
the best of their size in the upper Midwest. 
We have a modern clinic, a dozen doctors, 
a half dozen dentists and a half dozen law- 
yers, two newspapers, a radio station, a tele- 
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vision station, two railroad lines, and the 
third largest airport in the State. We have 
a multitude of beautiful churches, and an 
abundance of civic, cultural, and service- 
conscious organizations, including a 50- 
member Rotary Club with a diversified list 
of classifications represented, an excellent 
record of participation in oversea student- 
exchange programs, and the sponsorship of 
one Rotary Foundation fellow, Hans er- 
ick Nordell, now book and drama critic for 
the Christian Science Monitor, to its credit. 

And we still have our Jakes, our woods, 
our fields, our game and fish—all the other 
things which combine to give us the good 
life for which countless others, less blessed 
by environs, spend many dollars and travel 
hundreds of miles each summer. 

Is this a clarion call for a wholesale retreat 
to Main Street? 

No, for obviously Main Street is not for ' 
everyone. It is not for the impatient who 
demand overnight change and uninterrupted 
progress. It is not for the gilded sophis- 
ticate who blooms only at night in swank 
clubs and the theater. 

There are others, too, who should think 
twice before moving to Main Street. The 
laborer, skilled or unskilled, would be sac- 
rificing dollars, for his hourly wages 
would be considerably less than in the big 
city while his living expenses would be com- 
parable. Moreover, taxes, at least in pro- 
gressive cities like ours, are high. They are 
high because our people want new schools, 
better streets, and new hospitals and are 
willing to pay for them. And they are high 
because the tax burden is borne on the 
narrow shoulders of the individual home- 
owners and retail merchants instead of on 
the broad shoulders of the industry we do 
not yet have in abundance. 

But there are others to whom a move to 
Main Street would bring not only the good 
life, but certain decided financial advantages. 
Generally speaking, these would be people 
whose disposable income is not eaten up by 
the cost of necessities, people to whom a 
$12,000-a-year income in our town would 
bring golf club membership, boat ownership, 
perhaps two cars, certainly more lavish en- 
tertaining standards, and other luxuries 
which would require a $16,000-a-year income 
in the metropolis. 

These would be retired people of substance, 
small industrialists, enterprising retailers, 
professional people, and well-salaried indi- 
viduals whose work does not require metro- 
politan residence, salesmen who can live 
anywhere within their territory, manufac- 
turers’ representatives whose contact with 
the home office is limited, people engaged in 
services performed in the customer’s place of 
business, management consultants, sales 
consultants, statistical and research firm 
representatives, engineering consultants, 
creative workers whose contact with cus- 
tomers is almost entirely by mail, certain 
types of publishers whose businesses are con- 
ducted by firs®-, second-, or third-class mail 
and can locate anywhere, and those working 
on pure research or concentrated training 
programs where the pressures of urban living 
are definitely undesirable. 


All these could move to Main Street and - 
gain both disposable time and disposable in- 
come. For while the cost of necessities on 
Main Street approximates the cost of neces- 
sities in the metropolis, the cost of extras 
is considerably lower. 

Moreover, while the industrialist and the 
merchant may find taxes high, they will 
also find the cost of commercial property 
considerably lower than choice sites in the 
metropolis, And both would find a ready 
labor pool and living conditions for em- 
ployees which would help maintain com- 
pany morale and contribute greatly to re- 
ducing personnel turnover. 

Generally better educated, this group 
would find other advantages. They would 
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find more time for cultural pursuits, more 
time for reading, more time for intelligent 
talk, more time, if you will, for reverence, 
solitude, and contemplation. They would 
find themselves worrying less about their 
children, because the schools are good and 
the occasions of juvenile trouble few, and 
worrying more about the world we live in 
and what they can do to make it a better 
world. 

No, the outside world has come to Main 
Street and no longer, if ever we were, are 
we isolated bumpkins. True, we do not 
have plush night clubs, art galleries, huge 
libraries and museums. But the big city 
is only a few hours’ drive away, and we do 
have an art film society, a concert series 
which brings us artists of repute, Great 
Books discussion groups, and by this June 
we’l) also have topnotch summer theater. 
Television has come to Main Street, bring- 
ing with it the sophistication we need— 
and the corn we do not. A surprising num- 
ber of our people read egghead books and 
quality magazines and have seen J.B. And 
@ good many of our women, including farm- 
ers’ wives, are as chicly coiffed and gowned 
as anyone might find in Minneapolis. 

So this is Main Street. Enlightened, 
progressive, clean, politically important, 
alert, aware—and growing. 

We ‘live on it and we love it. And we'd 
never swap it for the metropolitan rat 
race of soot and smog, congestion and con- 
formity, the ubiquitous ulcer and the in- 
exorable struggle to preserve personal iden- 
tity in a society hell bent to devour the 
individual. 





Cape Cod National Seashore Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, conferees 
on the part of the House and the Senate 
will soon be meeting to resolve differ- 
ences in the bills passed to authorize 
the establishment of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore Park. I hope that the 
conference reports will soon be accepted 
by the House and Senate so that this im- 
portant legislation can be sent to the 
White House for the signature of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who was.a sponsor of the 
bill while serving as a Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix two editorials 
concerning the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore Park, one from thé Springfield, 
(Mass.), Daily News of July 11, 1961, en- 
titled “The Cape Is Different,” and the 
second from the Holyoke (Mass.), Tran- 
script-Telegram of July 12, 1961, en- 
titled “Beauty Preserved.” 

The editorials follow: 

{Fron the Springfield Daily News, 
July 11, 1961] 
THE Care Is DirreRENT 

Everybody knows that Cape Cod is difi crent 
from the rest of the State. 

In fact, it fails even to share the complex 
geological history of New England. The cape 
is an unsubmerged remnant of the Atlantic 


coastal plain, and is composed principally 
of unconsolidated sands. It is not even a 
cousin to Vermont's granite, to the Connecti- 
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cut Valley’s conglomerates, or to Maine’s 
rockbound coast. 

Almost two decades before the Pilgrims 
made their preliminary landing on Cape Cod, 
Bartholomew Gosnold had sailed along the 
coast, noted the presence of an important 
staple, and so gave the place the name Cape 
Cod. When many of the earliest names 
were changed by Prince Charles, who success- 
fully put his own name on a Boston river, 
Cape Cod ignored its new name, Cape James, 
and so did everyone else. 

Even in little ways, the cape is different. 
Those roses, for instance. And how about 
that beach plum jelly? And there’s always 
Provincetown. The cape is so different from 
the mainland to which it just happens to be 
attached that Massachusetts people get away 
from it all by going to Massachusetts’ eastern 
hook. 

So many people want to visit the cape, 
and so many want to preserve the cape’s 
uniqueness, that the plan to create a Federal 
park there has long been promoted. The 
Senate has approved, and the House yester- 
day favored the establishment of a 25,700- 
acre seashore park on the cape. A confer- 
ence committee is expected to speed the bill 
on its way to the President for his signature. 

And so, 350 years after Mr. Gosnold saw 
this sandy strip and named it for its closest 
neighbors, Cape Cod will become the site of 
a national park and, as U.S. Representative 
Epwarp P. Botanp puts it, “a magnificent 
playground for all America.” 





BEAUTY PRESERVED 


It was very pleasing to note the passage 
by the House of Representatives of the Cape 
Cod National Seashore Park bill. This is 
something that should be hailed throughout 
the Bay State and by all who love the cape 
for what it is. 

There are still differences to be ironed out 
between this bill and a similar one passed by 
the Senate, but these should present no 
major roadblocks in the way of preserving 
one of the last great beaches in the United 
States. 

Some might wonder just why such impor- 
tance has been attached to this particular 
bill which was championed by Senator Sa.- 
TONSTALL, President Kennedy when he was 
in the Senate, and the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in the House including Congressmen 
ConTE and BoLanp. The reason is quite 
simple—a serious concern for the conserva- 
tion of a natural asset that was steadily 
disappearing forever under the inroads of 
commercialized civilization. 

There is little left in this country that can 
trace its lineage directly to America’s first 
settlers and at the same time offer pleasure 
to her present-day citizens. The cape is 
one of these places. With the passage of 
the bill now in Congress, it will remain so, 
and generations of the future as well as 
those of today will be able to enjoy the 
sweep of the great beach in its natural state. 

Hotdog stands, pizza palaces and honky- 
tonk joints are an unfortunate offspring of 
any successful vacation area. The cape was 
no exception. Its beauty, charm, and at- 
mosphere attracted visitors from all over. 
Housing sprung up, the summer population 
exploded and commercial enterprises kept 
pace. ‘The result was that the very things 
that brought such  prosperity—beauty, 
charm, and atmosphere—were rapidly dis- 
appearing. Once gone, they could never be 
returned and the cape would lose not only 
its prosperity, but its value as a natural 
resource to Massachusetts and the entire 
Nation. 

Thanks, however, to far-sighted persons, 
all will not be lost and a national seashore 
park will preserve for us and our children 
a Cape Cod that can continue to be praised 
in poetry, song and memory. 


July 14 
Emery L. Frazier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
very much pleased to find that a recent 
issue of Senator KeErr’s “KeErr-ent 
Status” was devoted to Mr. Emery L. 
Frazier, the Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
for whom all of us have great affection. 
Mr. Frazier is a native of Kentucky. 


‘Formerly he was mayor of Whitesburg, 


Ky. Kentucky is proud of Emery Fraz- 
ier. 

I am sure that all of us will endorse 
Senator Kerr’s recognition of Mr. 
Frazier’s fine human qualities and re- 
markable ability as an officer of the 
Senate. 

I am very happy to be able to request 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATESIDE SCENE 


When the roll is called out yonder, Fra- 
zier’s there in the middle of it all. “A-l-a- 
b-a-m-a” booms the distinctive voice of the 
Senate’s Chief Clerk, Emery L. Frazier, dur- 
ing dramatic rolicalls at the Democratic na- 
tional convention each and every 4 years. 
He’s been polling the States for more conven- 
tions than he likes to admit, and a whole 
generation of radio listeners and TV lookers 
associate him as a part of the podium pro- 
ceedings. He’s had more television exposure 
than Howdy Doody and Maverick. 

Actually, the Chief Clerk is on a temporary 
assignment here. He ran the Kentucky Leg- 
islature with such skill that a Senator by the 
name of Barkley asked him to spend a session 
in Washington. That was in 1933. He's 
been around ever since handling legislation 
on the floor, calling rolls, and supervising the 
complex duties of the other clerks in the 
Secretary of the Senate’s office and overseeing 
other activities under the Secretary. 

Despite his resounding resonance during 
readings and rolicalls, Emery Frazier is a 
quiet, soft-spoken man who loves to just visit 
and to work with choice woods. - He likes to 
collect rare or historic timber and make 
something from it. The stately Senate desks 
are his primary hobby, and he has compiled 
a complex history of them all. 

Frazier must have been born during an 
election, for he has been surrounded by poli- 
tics and the men who practice it all his life. 
In his old Kentucky home they had bitter 
elections and if a man couldn't beat an oppo- 
nent at the polls he’d simply shoot him out 
of office. It was unsportsmanlike, but effec- 
tive. , 

The Chief Clerk is a great conservationist 
of Senate treasures. He has rescued scores 
of old objects that might have become kin- 
dling. He cherishes ancient Senate records 
and collects rare books on history. His 
tastes run to the genuine, the solid, the sub- 
stantial. He had a field day when the Cham- 
ber was remodeled in 1950 and workmen 
ripped treasured materials from the historic 
room. Frazier’s desk area resembled a 
junior-sized lumber yard. Since the first 
and last Presiding Officer who used the furni- 
ture were Kentuckians, the original equip- 
ment now is preserved in the capitol at 
Prankfort. 
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About 100 Senators hope Frazier’s tempo- 
rary stay here is extended indefinitely. They 
like to hear him call “Mr. Arken, Mr. ALLOT” 
each day, and -‘‘A-r-K-a-n-s-a-s, A-r-i- 
z-o-n-a”’ every fourth year. 





Power on the Potomac 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


-Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
the June 24 issue of America, Benjamin 
L. Masse thoughtfully discusses the rela- 
tionship between the Federal, State, and 
local governments. In his article, 
“Power on the Potomac,” he explores 
the relationship of the citizen with the 
various governments under which he 
lives. I would like to bring this fine ar- 
ticle to the attention of the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER ON THE POTOMAC 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

In approaching the problem of bigness in 
government, nothing is more necessary than 
to sweep away certain mental and emotional 
cobwebs that hinder a clear look at the 
facts. Admittedly, the Federal Government 
is today a huge institution. It has under- 
taken a number of activities which only a 
generation ago most men regarded as the 
functions of local government or private 
charity. At the turn of the century, local 
governments spent nearly twice as much as 
the Federal Government. They provided 
most of the public services then available to 
the people—schools, roads, parks, sewage 
systems, poorhouses, and hospitals. In those 
far-off uncomplicated days, before World 
War I and the great depression of the 1930’s, 
the Federal Government maintained a small 
Defense Establishment, delivered the mail, 
collected import duties, administered the 
Federal courts—and didn’t do much of any- 
thing else. In 1902 it spent only $572 mil- 
lion, That year State and local spending 
totaled just over a billion dollars. 

Confronted with the disruption of this 
traditional pattern, many of our citizens 
tend to react in simple, predictable terms. 
If they are Socialists, they relish the growth 
of the Federal Establishment. If they have 
been raised in the tradition of rugged indi- 
vidualism, they deplore it. If they have 
taken in with their mother’s milk the doc- 
trine of States’ rights, as so many southern 
whites have, they deplore it even more. 

In addition to these easily recognizable 
types, there are others who for moral and 
religious motives, or for reasons of self-inter- 
est, automatically oppose any expansion of 
power on the Potomac. Many of the immi- 
grants brought with them from Europe bit- 
ter memories of religious oppression at the 
hands of strong central governments, and 
these memories have had some influence on 
their descendants. Other religious-minded 
people are sensitive to the dignity of human 
nature, which is perfected by the exercise of 
liberty and the assumption of responsibility. 
They fear lest Government expansion re- 
strict liberty and transfer too much respon- 
sibility to the State. 
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Self-interest obviously has a large part 
in our attitudes toward government. When 
the business community, for instance, op- 
poses big government, it knows very well on 
which side its bread is buttered. Big gov- 
ernment means regulation, high taxes, paper- 
work, and other burdens which are the bane 
of a businesman’s life. On the other hand, 
organized labor favors big government be- 
cause it has come to see that without govern- 
ment help workers cannot achieve some of 
their goals. 

In an American environment this issue 
of big government raises two questions 
which ought to be kept distinct. The first 
refers to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments. It is mainly concerned with the 
Federal character of the political arrange- 
ment handed down by the Founding Fathers. 
The second question deals with the relation- 
ship between the citizen and the various 
governments under which he lives. It is 
primarily concerned with the liberties of 
individuals, families, and groups within our 
society, as well as with the freedom of the 
American economy. 

It is the first question that interests us 
here. Using as a yardstick the U.S. Con- 
stitution as amended over the years and as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, what 
judgment ought we to pass on the. respective 
roles of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments today? 

In the fiscal year 1959, the latest year 
for which complete figures on State and 
local finances are available, government 
spending totaled $145 billion. According to 
the Census Bureau, the Federal Government 
spent 66 percent of this, or $93 billion. It 
spent $2 for every $1 spent by the States 
and the 100,000 over governmental units— 
counties, towns, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts—which make up our political ap- 
paratus. 

This is, indeed, quite a change from what 
many refer to nostalgically as the good old 
times. What has shifted the center of 
gravity of public spending in this country? 
What has catapulted the Federal Govern-, 
ment into first place, far ahead of State and 
local governments together? 7 

One of the best and pithiest answers to 
that question appears in Gunnar Myrdal’s 
new book, “Beyond the Welfare State.” Dis- 
cussing the worldwide trend toward big 
government, the great Swedish social scien- 
tist attributes it to three modern develop- 
ments: international crises, topped off by 
two World Wars; the breakdown of com- 
petition and the free market as regulators 
of the domestic economy; the growing demo- 
cratic participation in formulating public 
policy. To these he might well have added 
widespread urbanization and the revolu- 
tion in transport and communications. 

All these causes are graphically reflected 
at work in the Federal budget. 

Consider, first of all, what the Federal 
Government spent in fiscal 1959 to assure 
the Nation’s survival in a dangerous, turbu- 
lent world. 


TaBLe I.—Expenses for major national 


security 
Millions 
Military. defense... _................ $41, 233 
Rtotes : Ghergy.. i. Fads. oes. 2, 541 
Stockpiling and expansion of de- P 
fense production......-+.....-.. 312 
Military assistance abroad__..._-... 2, 340 


That adds up to $46,426 billion, or 50 per- 
cent of the Government’s total spending. 

Nor is that by any means the whole story 
of defense spending. 

In fiscal 1959 the Government spent $3.780 
billion on international programs of differ-* 
ent kinds—all of them connected in some 


Federal Government 
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way or other with war and peace and national 
security. That makes, then, a grand total 
for defense of $50.206 billion. 

Now not even Senator GOLDWATER would 
contend that any of this spending is a func- 
tion of State and local governments. He 
might say that some of the money was 
wasted, but he wouldn’t argue that it was 
the prerogative of the States rather than of 
the Federal Government to pour the dollars 
down a rathole. Actually there was a time 
in our history when the raising and support 
of a militia, upon which the Nation’s defense 
rested, was the function of the States. That 
is no longer true, and no one today seriously 
argues that the nation’s defense is one of the 
activities which Washington ought to turn 
back to the States. 

Nor is the picture yet complete. Uncle 
Sam spent $5.174 billion in fiscal 1959 on a 
variety of veterans’ services and benefits. He 
also paid interest of $7.671 billion on the 
national debt—most of which was war- 
incurred. These sums, too, ought tio fali in 
the defense category, even though the prac- 
tice is to put them under the heading of 
domestic-civilian spending. That gives us a 
total of $63.051 billion of Federal spending 
which, whether or not it is strictly for de- 
fense, infringes in no way on the jurisdiction 
of State and local governments. 

Of total budgetary spending of $80.697 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1959, we are left, then, with 
$17.646 billion unaccounted for. In present- 
ing these figures I am ignoring a minor re- 
vision of the totals which the Budget Bureau 
announced some months ago, It doesn't 
affect the argument in any way. 


TaBLeE II.—Domestic-civilian expenditures 

Millions 
Labor and: Welfare ..2.2.- 2... ise ce $4, 421 
ASTICUIGUEG 5 3s nn eek 6, 529 
Natural resources. ..... .24.-5 ine 1, 669 
Commerce and housing-..._......... 3, 421 
General Government ............... 1, 606 


How much of this spending can be con- 
sidered a usurpation of the role of State 
and local governments? 

The $1.606 billion under the heading 
“General Government” can quickly be dis- 
missed as noncontroversial. That money 
covered the cost of the executive branch, 
Congress, the courts, the erection and up- 
keep of Federal buildings, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and other ordinary functions 
of the Federal Government. 

A number of items under the heading 
“Labor and Welfare,” such as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Census Bureau, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, National Institutes of 
Health, Federal penal institutions, aid to 
schools in federally affected areas are clearly 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Expenditures on these and similar 
agencies and activities came to $%1.098 
billion, 

Almost everything else under this head- 
ing, however, may be considered contro- 
versial. The Government spent $78 million 
under the defense education program, $63 
million for vocational education, $218 mil- 
lion for the school lunch and special milk 
programs. It made grants of $136 million 
for hospital construction. It underwrote a 
temporary extension of jobless benefits to 
the tune of $447 million, and made its usual 


~ $300 million grant to the States for the 


administration of employment services and 
unemployment compensation. Finally, it 
spent $1.969 billion for public assistance. 

Before the reader starts exclaiming that 
here, surely, is the Federal octopus in ac- 
tion, let him ponder two considerations: 

1. Three-fourths of the $4.421 billion the 
“spent” on. labor, 
health, and welfare in fiscal 1959, it reaily 
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didn’t spend at all. It raised the money, 
through loans or taxes, and handed it over— 
in the form of grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments to spend. The money 
was disbursed, not by bureaucrats in far-off 
Washington, but 6n the grassroots level by 
Officials familiar with local conditions. 

2. All these programs responded to real 
and even urgent needs of the people. Could 
those needs have been met, would they 
have been met, apart from the initiative 
and assistance of the Federal Government? 

Those who answer that question in the 
affirmative have a job on their hands to 
prove it. They are welcome to it. 

Expenditures on natural resources, which 
came to $1.669 billion in 1959, offer little 
room for argument. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his budget message to Con- 
gress in January 1960, the recordbreaking 
appropriations he was requesting for natu- 
ral resource programs took into account 
“their great importance to the Nation’s 
economic growth and security.” That the 
States also have an interest in the develop- 
ment of their natural resources does not 
cancel out the claims and responsibilities 
of the Federal Government. River basins, 
for instance, have a way of ignoring the 
artificial boundaries which men set not 
merely within nations but between nations 
as well. 

As for agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources, however sharp the infighting may 
be over some of our present programs, no 
one advocates dumping the farm problem 
into the laps of the States. Actually, the 
States do operate in this field, frequently 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. 
In 1959, in addition to their own funds, 
they had at their disposal $323 million in 
Federal grants. In the last analysis, the 
health of the Nation’s agriculture, which 
produces for national and international 
markets, as well as for local markets, is a 
legitimate responsibility of the national 
Government. 

Incidentally, of the $6.529 billion spent 
on agriculture in 1959, nearly $3 billion 
went for price supports. Another billion 
went for disposal of surplus farm commodi- 
ties abroad and might well be charged to 
national defense rather than to agriculture. 

We come, finally, to commerce and hous- 
ing, on which the Federal Government spent 
$3.421 billion. If we waive housing and 
urban renewal, there is nothing under this 
heading—with the possible exception of civil 
defense—which is within the competence 
of the States. No one advocates that the 
States ought to administer the postal sys- 
tem, or the Coast Guard, or the Federal 
Aviation Agency, or manage the space explo- 
ration program and subsidize the merchant 
marine. 

True, the Government did spend $1.383 
billion on housing in 1959, but about two- 
thirds of that went to finance the operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(Fannie Mae). As homeowners pay off their 
mortgages, this money will return to the 
Government. Eventually, Uncle Sam will 
also recapture the $180 million loaned under 
the college housing program and the $146 
million loaned under the veterans’ and farm 
housing programs. In fiscal 1959, the Gov- 
ernment spent only $77 million on urban re- 
newal and $97 million on public housing. 

Perhaps these housing activities, which are 
really thinly disguised subsidies to private 
lending agencies and the construction in- 
dustry, should be taken over by States and 
local government. It would be hard to sell 
that proposition, though, to the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the presidents of many 
colleges and universities, and the millions of 
citizens who have been enabled by Govern- 


ment-guaranteed mortgages to own their ° 


own homes. 
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That brings us to the end of Government 
budgetary outlays. But in fiscal 1959 the 
Federal Government spent other billions 
outside the budget, and we must have a look 
at this spending, too. (See table III.) 

Except for the highway trust fund, none 
of this spending, which involves transfers 
to the public from various insurance funds 
administered by the Federal Government, 
raises any question of States’ rights. Under 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, the Fed- 
eral Government levies and collects the taxes 
which finance the pay-as-you-go interstate 
highway program. From these revenues, it 
makes grants to the States, which do the 
actual spending. It is hard to see how the 
States can have any ground for complaint— 
at least in principle—under this program of 
shared responsibility for a national highway 
system. For a nation so largely on wheels 
as ours, a good road system is needed to pro- 
mote prosperity and assure defense. The 
Federal Government cannot be indifferent to 
the state of the Nation’s highways. 

Once Federal spending is broken down in 
this way, it becomes rather clear, I think, 
that the area of dispute today over the roles 
of the Federal, State, and local governments 
is not nearly so large as is popularly imag- 
ined. Anyone who abandons slogans and 
futile hand wringing for a calm assessment 
of the facts is hard put to it to pinpoint 
Federal activities which States and local gov- 
ernments ought by right to undertake them- 
selves. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, several intensive efforts were made to 
turn Federal programs over to the States. 
Those efforts accomplished practically noth- 
ing. On the contrary, some Federal programs 
which General Eisenhower strongly felt be- 
longed to the States were expanded during 
his administration. In fact, he even spon- 
sored new programs which trespassed, ac- 
cording to strict constructionists, on the 
prerogatives of State governments. As he 
confessed to the 1957 Governors’ conference 
in Chicago: 

“Opposed though I am to needless Federal 
expansion, since 1953 I have found it neces- 
sary to urge Federal action in some areas tra- 
ditionally reserved to the States. In each 
instance State inaction, or inadequate ac- 
tion, coupled with undeniable national need, 
has forced emergency Federal intervention.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s remarks, as Roger A. 
Freeman pointed out in a meaty book last 
year, “Taxes for the Schools,” suggests that 
it is not so much the financial incapacity 
as the unwillingness of the States to act 
that leads to Federal intervention. 

It is reassuring to note what a large per- 
centage of Federal spending on domestic- 
civilian programs takes place in partnership 
with the States. Federal grants-in-aid fuel 
State spending on housing, urban renewal, 
unemployment compensation, agriculture, 
public assistance, highways, hospitals—to 
mention only some of the more important 
and familiar programs. 


TaBLeE III.—Extrabudgetary spending 


Millions 
Old-age, survivors insurance-----_- $9, 388 
Federal employee retirement_.__.__- 792 
Railroad retirement_....2.......--- 768 
Other insurance funds_..__.... -__- 651 
Highway trust fund_-----..-..___.- 2,610 


These grants-in-aid do have strings at- 
tached, but the strings do not seem unduly 
binding or violative in any way of the dignity 
of the States. Some critics argue strenu- 
ously that the Federal Government ought 
simply to turn money over to the States and 
let them spend it as they see fit. In addi- 
tion to ignoring the national interest in all 
these programs, that objection assumes that 
grants-in-aid don’t permit the variety one 
would expect to find in a Federal system. 
Actually, there is so much variety in some 
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of these programs—for example, unemploy- 
ment compensation—that a persuasive case 
can be made for tightening and expanding 
Federal standards. 

Contrary to the lamentations in some self- 
styled “conservative” circles, the States are 
not in danger of fading from the American 
scene. In many cases they are today more 
effective units in our Government structure 
than they were a quarter-century ago. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1959, States revenues jumped 
from $9.3 billion to $24.4 billion, and spend- 
ing showed a comparable increase. Not only 
have the States expanded their traditional 
activities; they have branched out into a 
number of fields in which formerly they 
showed little interest. 

In order to furnish more efficiently -the 
services which people demand, the States 
have also overhauled their creaking execu- 
tive and legislative machinery. More re- 
cently, they have intensified efforts to exploit 
the possibilities of interstate compacts—a 
device which in many fields offers an alter- 
native to Federal action. They are also 
cooperating with the Federal Government 
in solving problems that involve all levels of 
government; and with the establishment by 
Congress in 1959 of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on intergovernmental Relations, this 
cooperation will grow. 

No doubt, State and local governments 
could do more to meet the needs of people 
if the burden of Federal taxes were lighter. 
But, as we have seen from budgetary evi- 
dence, the overwhelming reason for high 
Federal taxes flows inexorably from the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
answer to this situation does not lie in 
Washington but in Moscow and Peiping. It 
must be sought not in alleged Socialist plot- 
ting on the fringes of the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, or the New Frontier, but rather in the 
vast changes that have swept over our own 
country these last 30 years, and in the even 
vaster changes that are now shaking the 
whole world. 





Dallas Community Chest Leader, Dr. 
Frederick M. Lange, Outlines American 


Program to Koreans 
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HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in cooperation with our State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Cultural Exchange, Dr. 
Frederick Lange of Dallas, one .of 
America’s foremost leaders and author- 
ities in social welfare fundraising and 
planning, recently addressed the Korea 
Association of Voluntary Agencies in 
Seoul. 

Dr. Lange spoke at the Tai Wha 
Christian Social Center at the invitation 
of the Korean National Council of 
Social Welfare. The program was un- 
der auspices of the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea. 

His subject was, “The Community 
Chest: A Citizens’ Humanitarian. Plan.” 
As all of us know, the community chest 
plan of today is as American as the com- 
munity quilting bee or settlement log- 
rolling of early America. 
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Dr. Lange’s explanation of this great 
American program to Koreans is worthy 
of the consideration of Americans every- 
where. I ask unanimous consent to have 
prin in the Recorp excerpts from the 
add entitled “The Community 
Chest: A Citizens’ Humanitarian Plan,” 
delivered by Dr. Frederick M. Lange. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure and privilege to 
meet here with you, and I appreciate your 
kind invitation. This appreciation is ex- 
pressed not only for myself, but also for the 
board of directors and staff of the Dallas 
County Community Chest, which I have 
served for 17 years. At this time our com- 
munity chest is entering a great new phase in 
its development and organizing a much larger 
unit which will be called United Fund, for 
which I shall serve as executive vice presi- 
dent. When this opportunity to come and 
work with you fine people arose, the board 
of directors of my organization unanimously 
voted to accept the invitation because—and 
I quote: “The information he will receive 
while away would be of great benefit to our 
organization and our Nation.” 

It is an especially happy opportunity for 
me to have some small part in your delibera- 
tions about the formation of a community 
chest for this area. A lifetime of work in 
the field of social service and almost 20 years 
of association with the community chest in 
my own beloved Dallas, Tex., has taken me 
into nearly every major city in our Nation 
and many cities in other countries in con- 
nection with the work of community chest 
The labors of these years have only served 
to confirm my belief in the principles of 
community chest and to strengthen my 
dedication to the work of perfecting its proc- 
esses for the greater benefit of the com- 
munities which are served. 

Philanthropy has found its expression in 
many different ways in different societies 
throughout history. I think that the idea 
of community chest has perhaps developed 
as a modern form particularly well suited to 
make our philanthropies more effective in 
caring for the widely diverse and ponpiex 
needs of our own time. 

I have said the idea of community chest, 
because, while we are using the name 
“Community Chest,” we are speaking of a 
general method of joining forces in a com- 
munity for voluntary action to meet the 
health and welfare needs of our people. 
This method is especially concerned with 
raising funds and allocating these funds in 
the most effective way possible to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number. It 
is known by various other names,in the dif- 
ferent cities of our country and of other 
countries of the world. The most common 
of these other names in our country is 
“United Fund”; and, in fact, Dallas has just 
this year expanded its organization to in- 
clude the American Red Cross and other na- 
tional groups and assumed the name of the 
“United Fund.” 

As each community chooses its own par- 
ticular name under which to carry out these 
activities, so does each one determine its 
individual organization, membership, and 
operations. It is basic to the community 
chest idea that the people who are served by 
the chest and those who contribute to its 
support shall determine the way in which it 
is operated. The particular resources and 
needs of each community are different, and 
different ways of using these resources and 
meeting these needs are necessary. How- 
ever, a few general and underlying princi- 
ples have developed which are basic guides 
to all communities in chest matters, and 
these I hope we may have the opportunity 
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to discuss in detail as they apply to our 
various circumstances during my visit here. 

The idea of community chest, or fed- 
erated fundraising and budgetary plan- 
ning for health and welfare purposes, is & 
rather late development in the United States, 
as well as in other countries where it has 


come into prominence. It does not seek to, 


provide services in itself. Instead it is a 
method of bringing the whole community 
together to support better those services al- 
ready being provided, to plan better uses of 
these services, and to develop better ways of 
providing new services which are needed. A 
brief review of the social welfare situation 


in the United States may help to explain the. 


almost inevitable growth of our present-day 
system of community chest. 

Increasingly, it became more difficult for 
the local governmental units to provide cer- 
tain social services, such as institutions for 
the care of the feebleminded, the mentally 
ill, the criminal, the tuberculous, the insti- 
tutions for the education of the blind and 
the deaf. Also, it became more difficult for 
the local units to provide adequate health 
services alone. For these reasons, about 100 
years ago the larger State units of govern- 


ment began to assume responsibility for, 


these services. 

It was not until the great economic de- 
pression of the 1930’s that our National Gov- 
ernment began to assume responsibility for 
welfare ‘services to any large extent. In this 
great industrial famine, both the States and 
the local government units were unable to 


provide for the needs of the millions of un-" 


employed. Voluntary efforts were made, but 
the size of the problem was too great, and 
these also fell far short of caring for the 
need. It was neceessary for the National 
Government, which had much greater re- 
sources in terms of taxing and obtaining 
funds, to take over the major role in pro- 
viding financial assistance to needy US. citi- 
zens. This became a permanent function of 
the National Government with the establish- 
ment of the social security program in 
1935. 

Today we have voluntary and Government 
agencies at all levels working side by side, 
helping each other. It is our purpose to 
assign to each group those responsibilities 
which each can handle best. Many times 
voluntary agencies have discontinued or 
changed their services when the time came 
that such services were no longer needed or 
were assumed by some level of government. 

As our social and economic conditions 
have changed, so has the division of respon- 
sibility for health, welfare, and recreational 
services shifted as between government and 
voluntary agencies. At the present time re- 
sponsibility for the great mass of programs 
directec toward providing food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care for those who can- 
not provide these things for themselves is 
placed with the Government units. The 
private agencies have long since come to 
specialize in a different type of welfare serv- 
ice largely centered around family and 
children; and more attention has come to be 
given to services of a preventive nature. 

As the numbers and importance of the 
volunteer agencies has increased, a better 
means of financing, planning, and coordi- 
nating the work of these agencies has become 
a necessity. This was demonstrated force- 
fully during the first World War which 
marked the beginning of a widespread move- 
ment in Community Chest organization. At 
this time, the urgent need for welfare serv- 
ices, both at home and abroad, greatly in- 
creased the number of service organizations 
and the confusion caused by the many ap- 
peals to the public for financial support. 
Some 400 communities organized war chests 
“for joint solicitation of funds and experi- 
mented with techniques planned around in- 
tensive campaigns with a definite financial 
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goal. Many of these wartime chests de- 
veloped into peacetime Community Chests. 
It was discovered that the federated or 
united drives of this kind obtained more 
money than had ever previously been raised 
by the organizations solict:ing funds inde- 
pendently. 

That the chest idea of raising funds for 
welfare purposes has continued in good 
health is indicated by the fact that in 1960 
community chests and united fund cam- 
paigns in 2,200 American communities raised 
$470 million for use during 1961 by some 
30,000 participating agencies. It is easy to 
understand why this federated method of 
fund raising has increased in popularity. 

To illustrate the many advantages of a 
community chest program, let us examine 
the operations of a present-day community 
chest organization. I shall speak generally 
in terms of the Dallas chest, as this is the 
one I know best. But the principles and 
procedures upon which we have built our 
organization are typical of those in all cities 
of the United States, even though many de- 
tails will differ in different communities ac- 
cording to the business, governmental, social 
and economic makeup of the community. 

In Dallas the community chest has 23 
member agencies, and through these agencies 
116 different welfare centers are made avail- 
able to the people of our community. These 
services include day care for, children of 
working mothers, finding homes for orphaned 
or deserted children, visiting nurse service 
for those who are ill and confined to their 
homes, family counciling, hopsital care, YM 
and YWCA, Boy Scout programs, and many 
other activities in the flelds of health, wel- 
fare, and recreation. 

The agencies providing these services are 
supported largely by voluntary gifts from in- 
dividuals, clubs and business organizations 
which wish to do their part in making the 
éommunity a healthier and happier place in 
which to live. Most of our business organ- 
izations, large and small, ovr’ labor unions, 
and our social clubs, as well as individual 
citizens, have learned long ago that the wel- 
fare of the whole business and social com- 
munity depends to a great extent upon the 
welfare of all of the citizens in the com- 
munity. Crime, disease, and social unrest 
cannot exist in any part of our communities 
without touching and damaging every 
phase of community life. 

Most of the 38 agencies which are now 
members of the Dallas County Community 
Chest have at one time attempted to handle 
their own fund drives independently, and 
they have found that this is difficult. By 
joining with the group for this purpose, 
each agency is able to pool its efforts with 
those of other agencies and ae the 
community chest organization. 

The financing of voluntary services 
through a community chest, such as we have 
in Dallas, has many important aspects other 
than just the dollar amount of money which 
can be raised. One of the greatest of these 
is the education of the general public about 
community welfare needs and the en- 
couragement of widespread participation of 
citizens, working as volunteers, toward meet- 
ing these needs. Another great value is the 
vital assistance which is given to the agency 
programs through a sharing of their prob- 
lems with citizen -leaders and the citizen 
guidance which results from this process. 

The composition of the board and execu- 
tive committee is extremely important. As 
representatives of the overall. community, 
these people vouch for the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of the community chest organization. 
It is vital that they be recognized leaders and 
that through them all major segments of the 
community are represented. Such people in- 
crease the confidence which the community 
has in the chest because the community 
knows that people who have proved out- 
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standing ability in their various fields of en- 
deavor and outstanding devotion to the 
welfare of the community are making the 
policies and important decisions of the com- 
munity chest. 

In the actual solicitation of contributions 
every encouragement is given to make the 
giving convenient and fair. The total cam- 
paign organization is divided into divisions 
according to the major grouping of contribu- 
tors, based on their type of business and 
ability to give. In this we have the coopera- 
tion of many businesses and unions; for in- 
stance, the worker can pledge an annual 
amount of money and have this amount de- 
ducted from his regular pay checks in month- 
ly installments. At the employee’s request 
the firm he works for will handle the deduc- 
tion and send it to the chest. Most salaried 
- workers are encouraged to give one day’s pay 
as a fair share. People in higher income 
brackets are encouraged to give on a more 
generous basis. 

A speakers bureau, composed of informed 
volunteers, gives talks before civic, profes- 
sional, and employee groups explaining these 
matters. 

In all of this we have the encourage- 
ment of the National Government, since 


under under our income tax regulations a : 


corporation may make tax-free gifts for char- 
itable purposes up to 5 percent of profits. In- 
dividuals can make tax-free gifts of 20 to 30 
percent. 

Another of the many important aspects 
of our work is the way in which we determine 
the annual overall amount which is needed 
for the combined agencies of. the chest. 

This is the amount which we call our an- 
nual campaign goal, and the amount so- 
licited by the 6,000 volunteers. The paid 
staff of the community chest receives 
monthly financial reports and monthly ac- 
tivities reports from each agency. This 
makes possible yearround budget control. . 

Early in the spring outstanding local citi- 
zens are appointed to serve on what we call 
the citizens budget committee. It, would 
be impossible for one committee to review 
the budgets of all agencies. Therefore, the 
committee is divided into 4 groups and each 
agency is assigned to one of the four budget 
groups, depending on its field of service. 
The four budget groups are: Public health, 
and medical services, group work and recrea- 
tion services, family services, and children’s 
services. 

Each board of directors every year studies 
its program in view of future needs. In April 
every year each board of directors draws up 
@ proposed budget which it believes its 
‘ agency will need during the next fiscal year 
beginning November 1. In June, a com- 
mittee from each agency personally appears 
before its budget committee to explain and 
justify the request for future funds. 

these conferences between the 
chest budget committee and representatives 
of the agency, staff of the Communist Chest 
and also of the Council of Social Agencies 
are present. The chest staff has at its finger- 
tips data concerning previous expenditures 
of each agency, for each of the many items 
which comprise the total budget. 

Staff members of the Council of Social 
Agencies, whose overall job is to help co- 
ordinate the many welfare activities in 
Dallas are available during the discussion 
for consultation. The Council of Social 
Agencies, whose work is financed by the 
Community Chest, includes in its member- 
ship all major health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion agencies, regardless of how they -are 
supported. The council is responsible for 
working with all agencies and for gathering 
information so that the community knows 
(1) which welfare problems need most at- 
tention, (2) which problems are changing, 
(3) which agencies can best give the needed 
services and (4) how the needed services can 
be given most effectively and efficiently 
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with the least amount of unnecessary 
duplication. 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
process which I tried to outline contributes 
much to our community life. It is far more 
than merely a check on the validity of the 
agencies’ requests. It not only keeps fund- 
raising costs low, it not only makes for 
greater efficiency, it not only reduces irri- 
tation on the part of the givers, it not only 
helps to keep balance among the many 
various types of social service agencies, but 
it has educational, social, and spiritual 
values. 

In Dallas we are convinced that the 
democratic way of life is best of.all. We 
ar convinced that the quality of our democ- 
racy depends upon our standard values. 
Through chest work we dedicate ourselves 
to the finest and most precious aspects of 
our way of life. There is no question in 
our minds but that this program, hand in 
hand with the church, strengthens the 
foundations of the American system. 





The Unification of Military Intelligence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent monthly publication of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the V.F.W. American Security Re- 
porter, the director of national security 
and foreign affairs of that organization 
published an article entitled “The Uni- 
fication of Military Intelligence.” 

This thoughtful and provocative ar- 
ticle, should be studied by anyone who 
is concerned about the decision-making 
apparatus in the Department of Defense. 


The article is another facet of the 
strong argument for maintaining the 
option of civilian leadership in the De- 
partment to make ultimate decisions 
based on possible alternatives and 
choices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Uni- 
fication of Military Intelligence” be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIFICATION OF MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


According to persistent reports out of the 
Pentagon, the next major target for “‘cen- 
tralized control” is military intelligence. If 
serious consideration actually is being given 
to setting up a “czar” over intelligence func- 
tions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, then 
there is genuine cause for concern. 

There can be no question but what many 
financial and administrative aspects of de- 
fense are proper subjects for overall co- 
ordination and direction. Such has been 
demonstrated persuasively through the sin- 
gle manager system in overall Department of 
Defense supervision of procurement and dis- 
tribution of common items. Also, cen- 
tralized coordination of research and devel- 
opment is required to prevent unnecessary 
and wasteful types of duplication. Yet ever 
in this field an arbitrary overall direction 
could lead to throttling original and bold 
thinking. 
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Centralized: direction of military intel- 
ligence, however, must be approached with 
the greatest of caution. Such caution must 
be based upon an appreciation that the col- 
lection, evaluation, and utilization of intel- 
ligence is not a precise science. Intelligence, 
relating to all aspects of actual or potential 
enemies, is probably the most abstract fea- 
ture of the art of war. Such things as mili- 
tary morale, national determination, the 
mental power, the physical stamina, and the 
will of leadership are certainly not subject 
to precise calculation. 

Also, it must be realized that intelligence 
functions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are highly specialized and involve compli- 
cated procedures within the services them- 
selves at the present time. Whatever kind 


‘of overall “intelligence czar’ may be con- 


templated, it is inconceivable that the spe- 
cialized intelligence functions of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force could be merged into 


one sprawling system under a new authority.. 


The service intelligence functions must of 
necessity be continued regardless of what 
labels are applied to the organization. If 
they are bundled up into one big ball, confu- 
sion in the intelligence field will be unavoid- 
able. Confusion in intelligence activities in- 
evitably leads to mistakes that snowball into 
disasters. 

Yet, in approaching any proposal for uni- 
fication of intelligence functions there is 
one fundamental fact that should be kept 
in mind: The intelligence process in the De- 
fense Establishment is today certainly far 
from being a willy-nilly, freewheeling op- 
eration as might be inferred from those who 
are pushing for an even tighter type of 
control. The intelligence organization with- 
‘in each military service involves a carefully 
established organization based upon highly 
specialized experience. The joint staff under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff includes a highly 
organized J-2 (Intelligence) directorate. 
Above the defense level the blending of 
military and other intelligence is effected 
through the National Intelligence Board 
which produces the overall National Intelli- 
gence Estimates for the National Security 
Council and, of course, the President. 


Of all the various types of military endeav- 
ors, intelligence lends itself least readily to 
the “neat package” approach. If our na- 
tional strategy is to be sound, it must be 
thoroughly objective. Objectivity depends 
in large measure upon intelligence as to the 
actual or potential enemy. The history of 
warfare demonstrates repeatedly and con- 
clusively that there is no quicker way to 
have a military disaster than to lose objec- 
tivity in war planning. The loss of objec- 
tivity invariably results from wishful think- 
ing in the intelligence process. Conse- 
quently, if there is any place for arbitrary 
direction as to what is to be searched for, 
what is to be done with such information, 
and what that information means, it is not 
in the intelligence field. 

Any person who power to direct 
all military intelligence would have the pow- 
er to shape the nature of the intelligence 
that would be produced. By so shaping the 
nature of the intelligence produced, that 
individual would be, in turn, actually shap- 
ing the nature of our national strategy. 
There would be no guarantee that the enemy 
would be so cooperative as to make his war 
plans conform to our preshaped conclusions. 

Total objectivity in the intelligence field is 
even more important today in view of the 
increasing use being made of electronic com- 
puters in war planning. As smart as a com- 
puter may be, it is still dependent in reach- 
ing its conclusions upon what is cranked into 
it in the way of initial data. Thus, what 
comes out of the electronic brain depends 
upon what goes into it. A czar who de- 
cided what intelligence goes into the com- 
puter, could pretty well determine in ad- 
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vance what kind of decisions would @ome out 
of it. This, of course, underlines the pitfalls 
of lack of objectivity in the overcentralized 
control of-intelligence; and it also points up 
the dangers inherent in overdependence 
upon electronics rather than human brains. 

This is not to say that technological de- 
vices should not be used. But it does mean 
that when the fate of the Nation and our 
civilization are at stake, wisdom, insight and 


the rare attributes of inspired leadership | 


will be found in the human brain and never 
in manmade electrical circuits. 

If there is any place in the governmental 
process where a clash of opinion is appro- 
priate in presentation of information to the 
responsible officials, it is in the matter of 
intelligence. Only those responsible for the 
decision and its results should have the 
power to judge major intelligence matters. 
By the same token such judgment must not 
be undermined by a subordinate having the 
authority to shape through administrative 
control the nature of intelligence that 
reaches his superiors. 

The proper place for such clash of opinion 
to occur and for the judgments to be made 
is in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National 
Security Council, and the White House. 

As a postscript, it seems appropriate to 
observe that we are indeed, through in- 
creasing reliance on electronic computers in 
attempting to predict the course of warfare, 
approaching a questionable situation. It 
has long been axiomatic in the field of mili- 
tary history that one of the most difficult 
tasks is trying to ascertain for sure what 
actually happened in war. Are we, in fact, 
unwittingly seeking escape from crucial de- 
cisions by delegating that responsibility to 
electronic computers; and are we thus try- 
ing to write history in advance? Are we 
succumbing to the same frailties as those 
ancients who before the battle consulted the 
oracles who were the then acknowledged ex- 
perts in reading the future in tea leaves? 
If so, we have permitted electronics to by- 
pass intellect and carry us full cycle into 
man’s past, and man’s mistakes. 





Captive Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
coming week, July 16 through July 22, 
is of special significance to the Ameri- 
can people and freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. The third week 
in July of each year has by resolution 
of Congress been set aside for the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. 

In a joint resolution approved on 
July 17, 1959, and enacted as Public Law 
86-90, the Congress has authorized and 
requested the President to— - 

Issue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July 1959 as Captive Nations 
Week and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. The President is 
further authorized and requested to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. 


Congress has thus sensed the impor- 
tance of focusing the attention of the 
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free world upon the plight of the captive 
nations. The compelling reasons which 
prompted it to take this action are 
pointed out in the body of the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution recites the fact that the 
“imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and in- 
direct aggression to the subjugation of 
the national independence” of 22 coun- 
tries. The countries listed are Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ru- 
thenia, Rumania, East Germany, Bul- 
garia, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
and North Vietnam. 

The resolution further recites that 
“since 1918 the imperialistic and ag- 
gressive polices of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast 
empire which poses a dire threat to se- 
curity of the United States and of all 
the free peoples of the world.” It re- 
minds us that “these submerged nations 
look to the United States, as the citadel 
of freedom, for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and independ- 
ence.”’ 

These are not reckless statements, Mr. 
President. They cannot be discounted 
as exaggerated emotional charges of ir- 
responsible alarmists. This is the Con- 
gress of the United States speaking the 
cold, hard, unpleasant truth. We must 
never forget it. The observance of ‘‘Cap- 
tive Nations Week” helps us not to forget 
it. 

Public Law 86-90 states the case for 
some 900 million people who are now 
captives of the Communist Empire. It 
reminds us that any apathy we may dis- 
play would mean their despair. Their 
despair means the loss of 900 million 
silent allies. 

Mr. President, we now have 40 years of 
experience to guide us if we have any 
doubts about Communist Russia’s ag- 
gressive, imperialistic intentions. By 
1921 the Bolsheviks had already crushed 
the independence of Ukraine, White Ru- 
thenia, Armenia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, 
Cossackia, and Turkestan. In 1939 Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia were overrun. 

Féllowing World War II Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Albania were pulled behind 
the Iron Curtain. The mainland of 
China was next, and in 1948 some 700 
million Chinese were placed under the 
Communist yoke. 

Then came East Germany, North Ko- 
rea, Tibet, and North Vietnam, and we 
can now add Cuba to the list. 

Mr. President, at no time in history 
has so much misery and oppression been 
packed into so few years. Never has 
there been such a systematic, deter- 
mined,. and ruthless suppression of hu- 
man freedom. 

But, if nothing else, these shameful 
years furnish us our lessons for the 
future. And as we approach the chal- 
lenges of the future, we know that hu- 
man nature is on our side. Man has 
an inborn desire to be free. His free- 
dom can be suppressed; but his desire 
to regain it cannot. 
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We also know, however, that man’s 
desire for freedom will soon turn to 


frustration unless he has hope. The - 


captive peoples must have reason to 
hope. They must know that although 
they have been silenced, they have not 
been forgotten. They must know that 
they will not be abandoned for the sake 
of the status quo and so called peaceful 
coexistence. 

So long as there is\a spark of hope 
there is a spark of resistance, and that 
resistance, whether it be real or poten- 
tial, means a help to assure our se- 
curity. 

In 1959 and 1960, Public Law 86-90 
was implemented by a Presidential 
Proclamation designating Captive Na- 
tions Week and inviting the American 
people to participate in its observance. 
I hope the President will again add the 
dignity of his Office to the occasion this 
year, especially in view of some of the 
more recent world events. On July 11, 
I sent a letter to the President urging 
him to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 11, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I write to urge 
that a proclamation. be issued again this year 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

You are well aware of the plight of the 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain 
and the need for preserving and strengthen- 
ing their desire for freedom. I won’t belabor 
the obvious. 

The annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week can be an effective means of rekindling 
hope and reassuring the victims of Com- 
munist oppression that they will not be for- 
gotten. I hope you will see fit to set aside 
the coming week for the rededication of the 
American people to the cause of freedom in 
those countries where it is now denied. 

Respectfully yours, fe 
RoMAN L. HRUSKA, 
U.S. Senator of Nebraska. 





Federal Income Tax—A Communist 


Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF - 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a statement of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, as it was published in the Manion 
Forum, of July 9, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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PepERAL IncoME Tax—A CoMMUNIST CANCER 


(By Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker ) 


Dean MANIon. Since his great speech over 
this microphone last December, I have been 
busy fielding a flood of requests for the 
reappearance of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 
This is more evidence of the fact that the 
American people are longing for the kind 
of candid, co , conservative leader- 
ship that Eddie Rickenbacker has supplied 
to us continuously since World War I. 

No person in America symbolizes all that 
is best in the American tradition of patriot- 
ism and private business enterprise more 
clearly than this distinguished man who 
fights the foes of human freedom wherever 
he finds them, at home or abroad. Captain 
Eddie, welcome again to the Manion Forum. 

Captain RICKENBACKER. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. Our air and our newspapers em- 
phasize the term “cold war.” There is no 
cold war. There is a hot war, literally as 
hot as the hinges of Hell itself, and we 
are losing it because we refuse to admit we 
are in it. 

We cry “peace” when there is no peace. 
We say “another war is unthinkable”—while 
our enemy goes right on waging that war, 
expanding his territory, stealing our secrets, 
undermining our defenses, and washing our 
brains in propaganda. 

We began to lose this war when we gave 
to an assortment of international associa- 
tions the control of our foreign policy. Look 
at Cuba. The enemy landed there, made it 
an armed camp, and brazenly declered a 
fight to the death against us. And what 
do wedo? Nothing. We renounce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, we take our cue from neutral 
international agencies, and refuse to fight 
- back. 

On the eve of the Castro revolution we 
were ready to send holicopters to protect our 
citizens in Cuba. But someone discovered 
that our commitment to the United Na- 
tions prevented our protecting American lives 
and property in foreign lands. So, we called 
off our helicopters. The world will not re- 
spect our rights until we show the world that 
we shall defend them. 

Castro did not create this situation. It 
began 28 years ago when we recognized a 
handful of bandits as the lawful government 
of Russia. From the day we recognized the 
Communist government, the flaming liberals 
have controlled our foreign policy for the 
purpose of establishing liberalism as the 
dominant theme of the Federal Government. 

But now, thank God, the wind has shift- 
ed. Conservatives are rising up across, the 
land, finding new strength in their old con- 
victions, making their voices heard, and win- 
ning at the polis. In the last election, con- 
servatives won two seats in the Senate, some 
20 seats in the House, and some 300 seats in 
State legislatures. Senator Barry Go.Lp- 
WATER’S wonderful book, “The Conscience of 
a Conservative,” was published last year and 
is on its way to selling over a million copies. 
The Young Americans for Freedom were or- 

last fall and now have over 25,000 
student members on more‘ than a hundred 
campuses throughout the country. The bat- 
tle is joined. 

Although the modern liberals derive their 
name from the Latin word for freedom, their 
actions and goals have consistently tended to 
increase the power of the Central Govern- 
ment. The modern conservatives take indi- 
vidual liberty as their battle cry, and they 
know that individual liberty is imperiled 
when the Government attains unlimited 
power. 

The idea of limiting the power of govern- 
ment found its way into the constitution of 
every State and into the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself. For a century and a half, under 
this limited Government, where individual 
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citizens have been able to assert their rights 
in courts of law, the people have been free. 


WASHINGTON BUREAUCRATS—A CLOUD OF 
LOCUSTS 


And now, by some queer twist of language, 
the modern liberals are those who ceaselessly 
strive to pile up the power of government 
in Washington. Bureaucrats from Wash- 
ington swoop like vultures over cities, large 
and small, to infest and assault the country- 
side. Federal regulations, decrees, reports, 
and questionnaires find their way into every 
business office, every home, every school, and 
every church in the land. 

It is not the liberals who seek to reduce 
the power of government; it is not the lib- 
erals who cry out for reduced taxes, reduced 
regulation, and increased personal freedom. 

It is the conservatives who now proudly 
wave these banners to the great amazement 
and acute distress of certain office-hungry 
political pragmatists, who believe that a 
candidate for office has to call himself a 
liberal to get elected. 

The liberals would sweep aside the con- 
stitutional restraints upon government in a 
blind rush to supply food, clothes, houses, 
and financial security from birth to death 
for everybody—not only in this country, but 
around the world. Conservatives recognize 
the importance of material goods, but we 
know one truth that is still more important— 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

American liberalism is driving us into 
slavery and, with us, everyone else in the 
world—for the death of liberty here will be 
the death of liberty around the world, and 
the beginning of complete Communist 
tyranny for centuries. 

Every time the liberals discover a brandnew 
misinterpretation of the Constitution, every 
time they invent a new way to circumvent 
the constitutional limits on Federal power, 
they pile up more power in Washington at 
the expense of individual liberty across the 
land. 

In 1912 the Congress, the President, and 
the courts uniformly respected the 10th arti- 
cle of our Bill of Rights, which says “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

Government money means Government 
power. In 1912 most of the Government 
money belonged to the States, counties, cities 
and towns, who spent more than two-thirds 
of all taxes collected in the United States, 
while the Federal Government controlled 
and spent less than one-third. 

Back in 1912 the Federal Government took 
and spent $7 for every person in the popula- 
tion. In 1960 it took and spent $450 for 
every man, woman, and child in the country. 

Thus the Federal Government takes and 
spends today about 65 times as much, per 
person, as it did 50 short years ago. This 
means that the Federal Government has 
65 times as much power to invade the per- 
sonal liberty of every American citizen as 
it had in 1912. And it is using that power 
to an ever greater degree. 

Of course, this disastrous increase in Fed- 
eral. taxation has seriously injured every 
American’s power to spend or save what he 
has earned. There are about 2,500 Federal 
agencies, and they all think the American 
citizen has nothing better to do than fill 
out forms. Whether you are the boss or the 
hired man, huckster or housewife, farmer 
or fisherman, doctor, lawyer, merchant, or 
even a Swedish prize fighter, you find your 
Federal paperwork coming at you from all 
directions every day of your life. 

UNDER TAX LAW, YOU CAN BE FRISKED CLEAN 

Under the 16th—the income tax—amend- 


ment, which became effective in 1913, the 
entire gross income of every American is 
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subject to complete Federal confiscation. 
You have your brackets, exemptions, write- 
offs, and deductions purely by the grace of 
Congress. You do not have these protections 
as a matter of right. 

I ask you in all seriousness, how can this 
law be enforced? A man could spend his life 
trying to learn the tax law and still not know 
it all. How can we expect 60 million people 
to respect a law that cannot be understood? 

Then, too, the tax law has undermined the 
10th amendment, which reserves to the 
States or the people the powers not delegated 
to the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government gets to the tax 
sources first and with a prior claim, and the 
States pick up the crumbs. If our States, 
which once were sovereign, want money for 
schools, jails, roads, parks, poor relief, and 
other areas that were left to their jurisdic- 
tion under the Constitution, they find that 
they have to go to Washington with a tin cup 
and beg for it. 

As I stated previously, we are at war and 
we don’t know it. One proof of this is that 
we have allowed the Federal Government to 
tear down the constitutional dignity, civil 
integrity, and financial independence of the 
States. 

The Communists want to take over this 
country. They would have a tough time of 
it if they had to infiltrate and subvert 50 
soverign States, which might lead to battles 
in the streets. But the Communists are not 
interested in acquiring possession of a pile of 
rubble. What they want is our industrial 
organization, our transportation and com- 
munication networks, and our banking sys- 
tem—in working order. Their job is made 
much easier if the complete control of the 
country is centered in Washington, where 
the stakes are winner-take-all. All they have 
to do is take over Washington. This is how 
they took Czechoslovakia and acquired a 
superb and successful industry. 

The constitutional integrity of the States 
is our best defense. That is why the Com- 
munists, at home and abroad, have made it 
an important objective to destroy our States 
rights. 

One of the duties of conservatism is to re- 
store States rights. And the best way to 
begin is to drain off this reservoir of un- 
limited money power that has collected in 
the Federal bureaucracy as a result of the 
16th amendment. 

That amendment is the very prescription 
given by Karl Marx in his Communist mani- 
festo for income taxation to destroy private 
property and establish socialism throughout 
the world. Conservatism must begin the 
restoration of the American Republic by 
knocking the 16th amendment right out of 
the Constitution. 

Faint hearts will say it’s impossible, but 
faint hearts thought the American Revolu- 
tion was impossible, too. Fellow citizens, we 
must not be afraid, for a nation afraid is 
already dead. 

The tax law will go. Everybody hates it. 
Nobody understands it. It cannot be en- 
forced. The Communists want it. Our 
political liberty is endangered by it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not yet in 
bondage. We still have some liberty left. 
But we are at war to preserve that liberty. 
Let us, therefore, acknowledge and be grate- 
ful for the blessings of freedom which God 
has given us. Let us dedicate our lives to 
this one struggle. 

Let us pray every night for the strength 
and guidance to inspire in others the grati- 
tude, the love, and the dedication that we 
owe to this great land of ours for the sake 
of our posterity. 

Then, and then only, can we say when the 
candle of life burns low: “Thank God, I have 
contributed my best to the land that con- 
tributed so much to me.” 
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Water Resources Development and Our 
National Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cre- 
ation of more realistic preservation and 
utilization polices for our water re- 
sources is essential—if we are to meet 
the ever-expanding needs of the future. 

With a fast-growing population it is 
predicted that demands on our water 
resources will double over the next 20 
years. 

The national growth and well-being 
will be impaired if these demands are 
not met. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from William H. Webb, executive vice 
president of National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, an address by Lt. Gen. 
W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engineers, 
US. Army, entitled: “Water Resources 
Development and Our National Future.” 

Realistically reflecting challenges on 
the waterfront I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the address printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AND OUR 
, NATIONAL FUTURE 
(Address by Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., 

Chief of Engineers, US. Army, before the 

Rivers and Harbors Coneress, Washington, 

D.C., May 26, 1961) 

I am pleased that my first public address 
as Chief of Engineers is before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. Over the 
years, the relations between the Corps of 
Engineers and this organization have been 
extremely cordial and beneficial to our 
mutual objectives in the development of 
water resources. 

I am glad to note that the theme of this 
48th national convention is addressed to 
what must be done to assure the adequacy of 
water resources development for national 
growth. It is most timely in that it reflects 
support to one of the very first administra- 
tion policies, announced in February by 
President Kennedy, in his natural resources 
message to the Congress of the United 
States. 

That message stated the President’s keen 
awareness of the importance and urgency 
of expanding the full broad range of water 
resources development. It advanced a policy 
of scheduling a progressive, orderly program 
of starting new projects to meet increasing 
demands, within the availability of funds, 
and in support of the objectives recom- 
mended by the Senate Select Water Re- 
sources Committee in January. As you will 
recall, that committee has ascertained that 
demands on water resources development of 
all kinds will double over the next 20 years, 
and that national growth and well-being will 
be impaired if these demands are not met. 

The President’s message stated the posi- 
tion that wise investment in natural re- 
sources development programs today will re- 
turn vast dividends tomorrow, and expressed 
the view that opportunities may be lost for- 
ever if we fail to act now. It stressed the 
urgency of developing comprehensive plans 
for all major river basins where such plans 
are not already available. Emphasis was 
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placed on the vital need of legislation to pro- 
tect essential future reservoir sites from being 
lost to economical development due to en- 
croachment from other improvements. 

But above all is the admonition this mes- 
sage gives us that in the past we, as a coun- 
try, have consistently understated our grow- 
ing requirements in the field of natural re- 
sources, and particularly with respect to 
water. It is our signal and our guideline to 
move ahead with forthright determination 
to meet our vital, growing requirements. 
The question before us is not just one of 
meeting our current needs, but rather the 
still broader and more difficult task of look- 
ing ahead to anticipate our needs as far into 
the future as it is practicable to do so. 

This is a task the Corps of Engineers ap- 
proaches with keen interest and confidence. 
Starting as early as 1824, it has traditionally 
been concerned with the development of 
rivers and harbors for national advancement 
and protection. It is interesting to note that 
this coming August 5 will be the 100th anni- 
versary of the date on which two US. Army 
engineers, Capt. A. A. Humphreys and Lt. 
H. L. Abbot, made their unprecedented report 
on the improvement of the Mississippi River. 
That report, which received worldwide recog- 
nition for its contribution to hydraulic en- 
gineering, pointed the way for engineers to 
learn how to control and develop large rivers. 

While water resources engineering is one 
of the world’s oldest arts modern demands 
upon it are following the same unprece- 
dented exponential curve now being en- 
countered in many other technological 
fields. In its application to the problems of 
society, we have come a long way in a rela- 
tively short time. It has been only 25 years 
on June 22 since the Congress of the United 
States, by enactment of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, launched us on programs which 
have led to the degree of river improvement 
we have now achieved. We now realize that 
despite how fast we have moved and how far 
we have come, we shall have to go much 
faster and farther in the decades ahead if 
the growth and security of the United States 
is to be adequately served. 


The success that will attend our efforts to 
that end will depend upon how well systems 
for the control and conservation of the 
waters c£ our major rivers are planned. The 
multiple-purpose approach, adopted with 
the inauguration of the Corps of Engineers 
308 river basin studies in the 1920’s, provides 
an excellent foundation on which even 
broader and more extensive planning and de- 
velopment c-n move ahead. 

We are already engaged, in many areas, 
with the modernization of the existing river 
basin plans. A review report for the Colum- 
bia River Basin, taking into account the 
treaty recently signed with Canada, is now 
before the States and the Federal agencies 
concerned for review and comment before 
transmission to the Congress. A review 
study of the Lower Mississippi River Basin 
has recently been completed by the field. 
A comprehensive study of the Delaware River 
Basin is almost completed. A review study 
of the Ohio River Basin is about half done. 
In the Southeast and in Texas the U.S. Com- 
missions established by the Congress are 
formulating comprehensive plans with the 
cooperation of the interested Federal and 
State agencies. Numerous other investiga- 
tions and surveys are underway in other 
areas. 

The basic task for assuring adequate 
water development continues to be the plan- 
ning and construction of reservoir systems, 
designed to meet the needs of each river 
basin far into the future. Of paramount 
importance is that these reservoir systems 
provide for the necessary supplementation 
of low flows in addition to flood control, 
navigation, power production, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife, and the various other 
purposes to be served. 
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A study made for the Select Water Com- 
mittee indicates that during the next 20 
years the Nation will need to build enough 
new reservoirs to provide an additional 332 
million acre-feet of storage capacity for pro- 
viding adequate riverflows, alone. This is 
more reservoir capacity than has been in- 
stalled in the United States by all agencies—- 
Federal, State, and private—since we became 
a nation. It means that it will be necessary 
to provide additional reservoir capacity at a 
rate of almost 16 million acre-feet a year. 
This is about double the rate at which the 
Federal Government has been building res- 
ervoirs during the past 5 years. 

When the Corps of Engineers has com- 
pleted all of the reservoirs it now has under 
construction it will have provided about 41 
million acre-feet or less than. one-eighth of 
the additional storage capacity which, ac- 
cording to the Senate select committee 
study, the Nation will need to maintain 
satisfactory river flows by 1980. We can add 
another increment of 37 million acre-feet 
of new capacity if funds are appropriated 
to construct the authorized reservoir proj- 
ects which have not yet been started. But 
even after we have completed the entire 
authorized reservoir program we shall have 
provided only one-fourth as much capacity 
as we need for adequate riverflows, alone. 
When we take into account the fact that the 
provision of 332 million acre-feet reservoir 
capacity will not fully regulate our streams, 
and that additional capacity will be needed 
for flood control, the magnitude of the 
reservoir construction job ahead of us ovér 
the next 20 years is even more impressive. 

By emphasizing river regulation needs I 
do not wish to minimize the continuing im- 
portance of flood control. Potential flood 
damage in the United States, now averaging 
$700 million yearly, wouid grow to $1 billion 
annually by 1980 if nothing is done to pre- 
vent the rise. However, it can be cut in 
half by projects feasible of construction. An 
even greater reduction can be made with 
vigorous flood plain regulation by the States 
and local governments. In effort to help 
these agencies accomplish this goal, the 
Corps of Engineers, in recognition of the 
need for wise use of the flood plain, requested 
and obtained from Congress authority to 
compile and disseminate information on the 
flood hazard in areas where requested to do 
so. The corps is already receiving applica- 
tions from State and local governments for 
these special flood plain studies. Funds have 
been requested so that the studies can be 
initiated in fiscal year 1962. The Federal 
role will be to provide helpful data. It will 
be up to the States and local governments 
to use the data to plan the best use of the 
flood plain. 

There has been a resurgence of navigation 
as a major element of national economic ex- 
pansion, Our navigation systems need to 
be modernized, expanded and extended to 
help carry the doubled national transporta- 
tion load expected by 1980. The provision 
of modern, larger locks and dams on canal- 
ized waterways is one of the leading parts of 
the present civil works program. The deep- 
ening of harbors along the coasts and on the 
Great Lakes is another important element. 
We must press on with these tasks, and 
expand them. 

With the increasing development of water 
resources by the construction of more reser- 
voirs, there will be important opportunities 
for hydroelectric power development. The 
Corps of Engineers will recommend the har- 
nessing of available waters for power de- 
velopment for every site where it will be 
economically justified. Currently, the corps 
is neazing the half-way mark in its presently 
auth hydroelectric power construction 
program, having now an installed capacity of 
6.7 million kilowatts of the total authorized 
15.5 million kilowatts. The corps is also 
alert to the possibilities inherent in the use 
of pumped storage power generating facili- 
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ties. Where such feasible possibilities are 
found to exist, they will be appropriately 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 

All of us in water resource activities have 
been impressed with the striking rise in the 
public use of recreational areas at Federal 
projects. In my early days as a Corps of 
Engineers officer working on civil works 
projects, recreation was generally regarded as 
a mere byproduct of other more important 
water developments. Today, recreational op- 
portunities are becoming increasingly rec- 
ognized as a new national resource worthy 
of development to a far greater degree than 
heretofore. At Corps of Engineers reser- 
voirs, public use has Jumped in one decade 
from 16 million visitors to 109 million visi- 
tors per year. The 50 major projects patron- 
ized in 1950 have risen to 250 reservoir proj- 
ects in 1960. The lands and waters made 
available for public use have doubled in the 
same 10 years. The new economic oppor- 
tunities produced is substantial not only to 
the local communities involved but nation- 
ally. As hundreds of new reservoirs are con- 
structed in the future, correspondingly more 
recreational areas will become available to 
help meet the needs of the country’s expan- 
sion and growing population. 


U.S. Export Sales 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite attention to an article entitled 
“Why United States Has Lost Export 
Sales” which appeared in the June 24 
issue of Business Week. This article 
points up an extremely significant fact 
concerning the loss of our exports since 
1960. Too many people jump to the 
conclusion that the cause of this is due 
to rising wages in this country. It seems 
now that this is not the case at all. For 
example, between 1953 and 1960, wages 
in this country including such charges 
as social security rose 31 percent. The 
comparable figures for the following 
countries were: France, 34 percent, Italy, 
45 percent; Japan, 49 percent; Britain, 
60 percent; and'West Germany, 69 per- 
cent. The real lag according to the ar- 
ticle is that productivity per man has 
been growing at a much slower rate than 
in other countries. It is, of course, 
alarming to learn of this. I recommend 
that we give the facts brought out in 
this article some serious study. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Way UNITep States Has Lost Export SaALEs— 
Propucrion Lac, More THAN WaGE RISE, 
Has SHOvVED Prices Up HIGHER FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN THAN FOR 
Wortp TrapE CoMPpeETrITroRS—THE TREND 
May Not Be PLAYED Out 
The complexities of determining the com- 

petitiveness of a nation’s products iff world 

markets are among the most horrendous 
economists face. 

As the charts [not printed in Recorp] 
strongly suggest, during the 1950’s the 
United States—and, just as obviously, Bri- 
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tain—have lost ground in world markets be- 
cause the prices of their exports have risen 
more than those of other industrial na- 
tions. And, at least in the past decade, the 
reason United States and British prices have 
risen more than others has not primarily 
been a greater rate of rise in wages. The 
real explanation seems to be a much slower 
improvement in productivity. This has 
shoved unit costs of production up faster 
than those of competitors. 

Although a common explanation appears 
to underlie the United States and British 
trade difficulties during the latter part of 
the 1950's, the question remains as to wheth- 
er the two countries may not now be part- 
ing company in degrees of competitiveness. 

The British problems appear to be worsen- 
ing. But the United States has experienced 
a rise in export volume during the past 18 
months that, some economists think, signals 
an end to U.S. trade troubles. 


SKEPTICAL VIEW 


One economist who thinks that U.S. trade 
problems are far from over is Prof. Emile 
Benoit, of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business. 

In a new book, “Europe at Sixes and 
Sevens,” Benoit concedes the difficulties of 
choosing an appropriate base year for mak- 
ing comparisons between the performance 
of the United States and that of foreign 
economies. He argues, however, that 1953 
is a fair choice. By that year, Western Eu- 
rope and Japan had recovered from World 
War II, had rebuilt their industrial capacity, 
and had brought their postwar inflation un- 
der control. . 

Since 1953, wages in U.S. manufacturing 
have risen more slowly than in the major 
competing countries; between 1953 and 
1960, U.S. manufacturing wages—including 
such payroll charges as social security and 
pension payments—rose 31 percent. The 
comparable figure for France is 34 percent, 
Italy 45 percent, Japan 49 percent, Britain 
60 percent, and West Germany 69 percent. 


PRODUCTIVITY LAG 


Admittedly, a faster rate of rise in US. 
wages had occurred in the period from just 
before World War II to the early 1950's. 
Sticking with the 1953 base, however, the 
question remains as to why through the 
rest of the 1950’s, prices of U.S. manu- 
factured exports rose more rapidly than 
those of most oversea countries. 

Although other cost elements, including 
bigger managerial salaries, doubtless played 
a role, Benoit thinks the most important 
factor was the relatively slow gain in U.S. 
productivity. 

While US. productivity—output per 
man-hour in manufacturing—was rising 
15 percent between 1953 and 1960, British 
productivity went up 29 percent, German 
53 percent, French 54 percent, Italian 58 
percent, and Japanese 71 percent. 


UNIT COST UP 


Thus, even with a relatively slow rate 
of rise in wages after 1953, U.S. unit labor 
costs climbed 14 percent—a bigger gain 
than that of any of the U.S. competitors 
except the British. 

Britain’s unit labor costs, aggravated by 
faster gains in wages and social charges, 
rose 24 percent in this period, which would 
seem to explain Britain’s even more serious 
trade problems and still greater loss of 
position in world markets. 

German unit costs of production have 
increased 10 percent since 1953, while those 
of Italy, France, and Japan have markedly 
declined—by 8 percent, 13 percent, and 15 
percent, respectively. 

The slow rise in U.S. productivity relative 
to wages has hit U.S. industry hardest 
where it hurts exports most. U.S. exports 
are concentrated in heavy manufactures— 
machinery, vehicles, electrical equipment— 
which are heavy users of metals. Benoit’s 
data show that the excess of wage in- 
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creases over productivity gains in primary 
metals is greater than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. 


COST OF MATERIALS 


The effect has been to nullify a major U.S. 
competitive advantage in world markets. 
According to Benoit’s calculations, European 
aluminum prices in 1953 were higher than 
those in the United States; now, European 
aluminum prices have become highly com- 
petitive. Since 1953, too, US. producers 
have lost their price advantage in other 
major nonferrous metals—lead, zinc, nickel, 
and copper. 

The most serious decline in U.S. price ad- 
vantage, however, has occurred in steel. 
In 1953, Benoit finds, U.S. steel prices were 
roughly comparable with those in Europe; 
by 1959 European steel prices had dropped 
“some 15 to 30 percent below the US. price 
on the Continent.” 


PLACING THE BLAME 


Though most economists would today agree 
that price, productivity, and cost factors 
played some role in the decline of competi- 
tiveness of U.S. manufacturers in the 1950’s, 
there is still sharp disagreement as to the 
degree of damage done by these elements 
as compared with such structural factors as 
the postwar recovery of European and Japa- 
nese production and their reclaiming of pre- 
war shares of world markets. 

Though the U.S. share of the world market 
for manufactures had slipped from 25.9 per- 
cent in 1953 to 21.9 percent in the first half 
of 1960, it should be noted that in 1938 the 
US. share was only 21.6 percent—slightly less 
its present share. 

Other countries have undergone consider- 
able jockeying for position since the war. 
The Japanese boosted their share of manu- 
factures in the world market from 3.8 per- 
cent in 1953 to 6.3 percent in 1960, yet they 
had not then reached their 1938 share, 
which was 7.1 percent. The Germans, 
French, Italians, Dutch, Swedes, and Swiss 
have all carved out somewhat larger shares 
of the world market for themselves—com- 
pared not only with 1953, but also with 1938. 

However, the British, whose share of world 
trade in manufactures slipped from 21.2 per- 
cent in 1953 to 16.7 percent in the first half 
of 1960, are now far below their 1938 share— 
23.9 percent. The Canadians have also lost 
ground. After boosting their share of world 
trade in manufactures from 5.5 percent in 
1938 to 6.8 percent in 1953, they have watched 
their share melt down to 4.8 percent in the 
first half of 1960—well below the 1938 level. 


UNDER INQUIRY 


How much of US. trade reversals is due 
to the normal reestablishment of something 
resembling prewar divisions of world mar- 
kets and how much is due to a loss of com- 
petitiveness of U.S. goods is a key problem. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
has launched a major investigation of this 
question under direction of Hal B. Lary, 
former expert for the Council of Economic 
Advisers on international trade. 

Lary’s preliminary view is that the big 
European expansion of world market shares 
is about at an end, that foreign manufac- 
turers have about exhausted the opportuni- 
ties for making fast gains against U.S. com- 
panies, which had grown lax and overconfi- 
dent during the earlier postwar years when 
Europe was not yet ready to compete effec- 
tively. 

Other economists—such as Benoit—think 
that Lary himself is still overconfident. 
They say the gains that foreign competitors 
have been able to make.in steel, autos, and 
various types of capital equipment can be 
repeated in other lines such as machine tools, 
electrical appliances, plastics, and chemicals. 
Benoit suggests that many U.S. economists, 
businessmen, and Government policymakers 
continue to suffer from a cultural lag in 
underestimating the degree to which US. 
exports are vulnerable to foreign attack. 








The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the age of 8 she spent her life in Wash- 
ington. This great city, with its his- 
torical monuments, patriotic symbols 
and manuscripts, stimulated an avid 
desire to study the history of our coun- 
try in its past, present, and future in- 
fluences upon the world. Attending 
numerous lectures and speeches of great 
intellectuals and statesmen of the world, 
upon many divergent subjects, fortified 
her knowledge of world trends in every 
field. She studied the modern spiritual 
concept of man and its relationship to 
good government. 

Her deep interest in biblical subjects 
created a strong bond of mutual cooper- 
ation in her distinguished husband’s 
work. 

He pours his whole soul into every ser- 
mon and his analytical treatment of the 
Nation’s problems of the moment are 
analytically pointed and interpreted in 
their religious essence and meaning, 
with emphasis upon the responsibility of 
the Congress to the people; that in the 
indulgence of simple prayer, dedicated 
men and women receive through the 
Almighty the strength of decision. 

Her great love, through the years, 
soothed the burning fires of his religious 
views. 

She was his shining star that opened 
the heavens for him to see in the spiritual 
light of reason, the importance of love 
and peace of soul in giving enlighten- 
ment to others in biblical interpretation. 

Her brilliant mate, whose sermons 
gained renown, knew she was the staff 
of strength that moved him on to greater 
heights. 

Her consummate interest in his work 
made her a valuable helpmate in his 
religious sermons, teaching and writings. 

Her interest was in those who, only in 
time of misfortune, seek the strength 
and solace of prayer. 

Reverend Braskamp is a great human- 
ist and religious philosopher. One has 
only to read the compilation of his 
prayers before the House of Representa- 
tives, as an attestation to his greatness. 

In his great loss, Almighty God again 
has shown his undeviating will—that 
death alone brings everlasting life; that 
judgment of the dead will come; that 
the just shall not suffer; that theirs will 
be the kingdom of heaven. So be it, for 
in her blessed life she lived to die in the 
glory of the Lord. 
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We, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, pay 
homage to a santified, noble lady and 
mother, who died in the faith of her 
forebears, and lives again in the hearts 
of all who knew her. May the prayers 
of her friends and beloved family enrich 
her sacred memory. Her family, proud 
of their heritage, receive strength in this 
great sadness. 

With heartfelt condolences to our dis- 
tinguished and honored chaplain and his 
family, we petition the Almighty, in 
humility, with prayer. 

God’s will be done. 

To her memory I dedicate this poem: 
To a LADY OF PRAYER—THE Late Mrs. ANNA C. 
BrRaASKAMP 
The sadness of this hour palled 

The soul of a holy man. 

The flower of his life was called 

To heaven’s promised land. 


His every moment spent in prayer 
For those who rule the land, 

And now his darling’s vacant stare 
Seeks not his guiding hand. 


Their mutual dreams of treasured love, 
Throughout these many years, 

Has blessed their hearts, as from above, 
With goodness, and now tears. 


She strove each day as a noble soul, 
To reach the hearts of others, 

And never shirked her duties’ goal 
To make man know his brothers. 


In this life ever at his side, 
And ne’er cast a stone of offense, 

Yet holy virtue shone with saintly pride 
To those who need repentence. 


And by God’s will she leaves this clime 

To prepare a castle for her beloved mate. 
Awaiting destiny to set his climb 

Beyond the pillars of eternity’s gate. 


Medical Care for the Aged 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the June 29 issue of the IUE News there 
appeared an excellent article stating the 
case for medical care for the aged by way 
of the social security system. This is an 
excellent and moving article and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CasSE FoR MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

“We had to go to township relief and pub- 
lic welfare for 744 months until my wife 
got back to work. My wife had to work or I 
couldn’t make it.” 


This letter was written by an IUE pen- 
sioner to his union. The files of the pen- 
sion department are filled with such corre- 
spondence. Letters of despair, terror, and 
confusion: ; 

“To whom do we turn?”; “We don’t want 
to go on welfare”; “I’ve always paid my own 
way.” 

‘These are the aged. Men and women whose 
work has built American industry and Amer- 
ican unions—these are the rejected. 

Since 1900 the number of persons 65 and 
over in the United States has quadrupled. 
Our over-65 population today is 17 million 
people, a rise of 644 million since 1940. By 
1975 there will be 22 million, and 25 million 
by 1980. 

The aged are increasing faster than any 
other age group in our population. 

Private pensions, Won in the main through 
collective bargaining, accounted for $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1958 of the total income for the aged. 
But, 2%4 million individuals, or one-sixth of 
the aged, received some income from public 
assistance in addition. 

The aged also eke out a living from old 
age and survivors benefits (social security), 
Government, railroad and veterans pensions. 

But the average annual income of the 65 
and over group is still only $1,576, including 
social security benefits. 

Do persons 65 and over ‘find this income 
level comfortable? Don’t forget that the 
figure given is only an average. The 20th 
Century Fund completed a study a few years 
ago on income of persons in this age group. 
It found that 36 percent had no income 
whatsoever. 

It found that an additional 38 percent had 


~ incomes of less than $1,000 yearly. 


And a study made in 1957 by the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance found 
that 44 percent of the couples and 60 per- 
cent of single people who received social 
security benefits had no independent income 
at all or received less than $750 a year. 

One of the myths surviving from our agri- 
cultural past is that the aged retire to a 
life of rest and relaxation, usually in rural 
centers. 

But in fact three-quarters of all males in 
the group live in urban centers with only 
one-sixth in total farm areas. The corre- 
sponding figures for women show that two- 
thirds live in urban centers and less than 
one-eighth on farms. - 

The ideal picture of the self-sustaining 
small town elderly individual explodes in the 
light of modern statistics. The elderly are 
required to support themselves in the fast- 
pace environment of our Nation’s cities and 
in competition with younger, better edu- 
cated wage earners. 

All civilizations, in one way or the other, 
extol the aged: for their wisdom, their ex~ 
perience and for the years they have attained. 
Yet the future of the aged in today’s America 
is not pleasant. 5 

An IUE retiree, who had reached the 
venerated age of 83, was quoted by IUE Presi- 
dent James B. Carey in his testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Problems of 
the Aging and Aged last year. < 

As is often the case, medical expenses 
wiped out his small $8,000 savings in 1 year. 
With his life savings gone he approached his 
union representative and in tears declared 
that“he couldn’t stand the idea of going on 
relief. 
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“Up here,” he told the representative, “once 
you go on relief you’ve lost all your self-re- 
spect. Everybody looks down on you.” 

One of the major problems for the aged is 
housing. No doubt many reluctantly de- 
pend on their children for living arrange- 
ments. 

“We don’t like to burden our kids,” wrote 
one couple. “After all, we worked so they 
could become independent.” 

Nonetheless, in 1951, 17 percent of all 
American families contained one or more 
persons age 65 and over as a part of the 
family unit. 

The conflicts this must produce in the 
family units complicate the normal problems 
of the aged. When illness strikes, a son or 
daughter is forced to decide whether to spend 
the money to cure mom or dad in the best 
possible surroundings and thereby forgo, 
perhaps, their own children’s college educa- 
tion, or whether to send their parents to an 
old-age home. 

Resentment is soon felt by the elderly who, 
left out of normal family activity, restrain 
themselves from “interfering” in their chil- 
dren’s lives. 

The World Health Organization (WHO), 
concerning itself with just this problem, 
wrote, “Whenever careful studies have been 
carried out in the industrialized countries, 
the lasting devotion of children for their 
parents has been amply demonstrated. The 
great majority of old people is in regular 
contact with their children, relatives or 
friends.” 

But do these relationships survive sick- 
ness and tension? The answer to that is 
clear. The greater the demands on any 
relationship the less relaxed and natural it 
becomes. 

Many families turn to nursing homes to 
obtain care for their parents. A recent 
study by the UAW showed that 108,000 of 
the 221,000 beds in skilled nursing homes— 

‘ those considered to have the highest classi- 
fications—were unacceptable because of 
health conditions or fire hazards. 

The primary concern of our elderly is to 
receive adequate preventive medical care 
in order to maintain their health. 

Preventive medicine’s superiority was 
clearly shown in a Baltimore study in 1957 
covering some 800 residents. Each was asked 
to estimate his own health and then was 
given a free, complete clinical examination. 

Significantly the findings showed that 
none of one group of patients with disease 
of the prostate was enough aware of the 
condition to report it. Of those with cata- 
racts—but not yet blinded, 80 percent were 
unaware of their affliction and of those with 
hypertensive heart disease, 60 percent did 
not know about it. 

Is preventive medicine available to our 
aged? Their very low incomes do not per- 
mit “casual” visits to the doctor, compound- 
ing their difficulties. 

By the time serious symptoms of chronic 
illness appear, the disease is so complicated 
that medical expenses are necessarily higher. 

The Health Information Foundation of 
New York in a 1959 survey found that about 
85 percent in the over-65 age group said 
they did have some health complaint or 
other illness which bothered them within the 
previous 4 weeks. The survey showed that 
almost two out of every five old people had 
not seen a doctor during the previous 12 
months ‘and 10 percent hadn’t been to a 
physician in 5 years or more. 

“In Boston,” UAW President Walter 
Reuther told the Senate subcommittee, “a 
study showed that three times as many 
people in the lower economic group cited 
‘expense’ as the reason for not seeking treat- 
ment, as was the case in the higher economic 
groups.” 

The medical needs of our aged are the 
highest of any age group in the population. 
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Former Secretary, of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming wrote in 
Business Week, “Approximately 6.5 million 
aged persons have some health insurance. 
[But] continued progress in the direction 
of covering an increasingly large percentage 
of the aged by voluntary insurance programs 
will still leave us with serious problems.” 

Yet the AMA, in its campaign against 
medical aid to the aged, has insisted that 
only voluntary insurance programs will solve 
the problem and save us from the scourge 
of socialized medicine. . 

In truth voluntary plans have proven in- 
adequate. Experiences of the IUE’s pen- 
sion department with the Massachusetts 
Blue Cross and surveys made by the New 
York State Insurance Department indicate 
that older people require approximately 50 
percent more hospital usage than the aver- 
age active working population. 

But charges by insurance plans are far 

greater than experience indicates is neces- 
sary. ; 
IUE Pension Director Joe Swire reported 
that one large national company sets its 
hospitalization charges for persons 65 and 
over with this formula: 

“For pensioner: take basic rate for aver- 
age active person, age 24 to 64, and multiply 
by 3. This means,” declared Swire, “that his 
charge is 300 percent more than the average 
active person’s charge.” 

Today the so-called “Blue” plans enroll 
127 million Americans. But another 50 mil- 
lion Americans are not included. 

When UAW Vice President Leonard Wood- 
cock testified before the Senate subcom- 
mittee, he said: the Blue plans “capitulated 
completely to those elements in organized 
medicine which/less than 20 years ago tried 
to strangle Blue Cross and Blue Shield in 
their infancy.” 

It was the American Medical Association 
that in June 1935 said: “AMA is convinced 
that development of such schemes (group 
hospitalization plans) would sooner or later 
lead to an inclusion of medical services in 
one form or another with inevitable de- 
teriorations in the quality of service, It is 
quite in agreement with the statement that 
there is grave doubt that any plan of groyp 
hospitalization is using an actuarially sound 
base for premium rates.” 

Today, the AMA calls the voluntary way 

“The American Way” in advertisements and 
in posters displayed in the offices of member 
physicians. 
’ The AMA has also admitted in their 
Chronic Illness Newsletter of February 1958 
that two-thirds of our population over 65 
do not have any type of medical insurance 
protection. This is one’of the facts brought 
out by the New York State Joint Commis- 
sion on the Aging in its study of the prob- 
lems of our elderly citizens. 

“As it stands now,” continued the news- 
letter, “most companies will not provide 
coverage for the aged, and, if they do, the 
premiums are considerably higher.” 

Acknowledging this, the AMA provides the 
aged with their 6-point panacea. The pre- 
scription fails to cure the disease based on 
the AMA’s own diagnosis. Note point 3: 

“For those who do not have sufficient re- 
sources of their own, indigent medical care 
programs should be supported with adequate 
State and local appropriations.” . 

Again the specter of relief looms before 
our aged. After they are left penniless by 
exorbitant medical expenses, the AMA sends 
them on relief. 

While the powerful forces of the AMA, the 
NAM and reactionary businesses aimed their 
big guns successfully last year at blocking 
the Forand bill in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the Nation’s elderly found 
allies in labor, liberal and even professional 
organizations. 

The ANA (American Nurses Association) 
in its 1958 convention passed a resolution in 
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favor of medical care for the aged through 
the social security system. While it did not 
specifically mention the Forand bill it sup- 
ported all the provisions and also called for 
nursing care in the home (to) be a benefit 
of any prepaid health insurance program. 

The nurses, fearless of their AMA col- 
leagues—at least while off duty—followed 
through on their decision by testifying be- 
fore both the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Problems of the Aging and Aged. 

Louise A. Meyers, representative of the 
ANA, said, “Universal compulsory health in- 
surance is no longer an issue in this country 
and there are certain groups in the popula- 
tion, the disabled, the retired, and the aged 
who do not have adequate protection against 
financial hazards of illness.” 

AMA tried desperately to force the nurses 
to change their position, but AMA failed. 

The medical organization’s attempts to 
pressure private citizens’ organizations into 
adopting their position is in itself a sub- 
ject for an exposé. 

On June 2 the New York Times reported 
on the AMA’s successful attempt to influence 
the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church. An editorial in Christian 
Century, a nondenominational Protestant 
weekly magazine, charged that the AMA had 
directed a “highly organized pressure cam- 
paign of false statements and bad manners 
against the general assembly.” 

The church’s 900 delegates- accepted a 
milder resolution than was expected after 
the AMA sent letters and information pack- 
ets to the homes of delegates. 

Despite the dollars spent for publicity to 
cloud the issue, the medical problems of the 
aged have not been answered. But their 
plight has received special attention from 
newspapers and national magazines. 

They aged themselves have begun to realize 
their great potential political power. Since 
they are congregated in the urban centers 
of the Nation they suffer from double under- 
representation, first as city dwellers and then 
as members of their age group. 

But as the ranks of the aged swell with 
union retirees, they have assumed union or- 
ganizational forms. The Retired Workers of 
America is one such organization. Others 
are merging to form a cohesive pressure 
group. 

The problems of medical care for the aged 
are centuries old. Two thousand years ago 
Jesus healed a woman who for 12 years “had 
spent all her living upon physicians.” Luke 
4: 42.) 

The legislative battle has not yet begun 
in this session of Congress. If the New 
Frontier is not to become the last outpost for 
our national needs, labor’s forces must act. 

Write your Congressman and Senators to- 
day asking them to vote to release the ad- 
ministration’s proposed health legislation, 
Anderson-King bill, from committee. 





The Hanford Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 1, 1961, issue of the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C. The ar- 
ticle entitled “The Hanford Issue’”’ fol- 
lows: 
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THE HANFOoRD ISSUE 


The House used poor judgment in reject- 
ing, by a vote of 176 to 140, the proposal to 
convert the new reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
into a dual-purpose facility capable of pro- 
ducing not only plutonium for weapons, but 
also between 700,000 and 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for peaceful uses. 

Unless, the Senate reverses the House ac- 
tion, and the item is then restored in con- 
ference, the reactor—which is in the proc- 
ess of being built and which will be com- 
pleted next year—will serve only a strictly 
military purpose. Yet, as it produces the 
plutonium, it will give off a byproduct of 
great potential economic value. This will 
be a tremendous quantity of heat that could 
be so utilized as to make the facility, wholly 
apart from its weapons role, by far the big- 
gest of the world’s present atomic electrical 
powerplants. 

The proposal turned down by the House 
would create this facility by investing $95 
million in equipping the reactor (which 
would more than pay for itself) to harness 
the heat and turn the resultant electricity 
into the Bonneville network for distribu- 
tion—largely through private utility sys- 
tems—in the Pacific Northwest. But the 
private utilities have lobbied vigorously 
against the idea, and so have coal interests, 
and it has been defeated primarily on the 
ground that it would put the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the public power business 
and thus constitute another socialistic en- 
croachment on free enterprise. 

In the debate on the issue, however, Rep- 
resentative CHet HOLIFIELD, chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee, has 
pretty well demolished these and kindred 
arguments. He has shown, for example, 
that the basic law governing the AEC spe- 
cifically authorizes the sort of power output 
that the dual-purpose reactor would gener- 
ate. He has made clear, too, that such a 
reactor at Hanford could not hurt the coal 
industry, and would actually make addi- 
tional electricity available to private utili- 
ties “at a very cheap price.” And Repre- 
sentative Ropert E. Jones, of Alabama, has 
backed up Mr. Hourrre_p with this telling 
point: 

“The installation of the electric generat- 
ing facilities at the Hanford reactor is in 


~the best interest of all of the American 


people. What could be more justified than 
to convert into electricity—at no cost to the 
taxpayers—the tremendous amourits of re- 
actor heat which otherwise will be wasted? 
To blow this steam into.the air or use it to 
heat up the Columbia River surely would 
be regarded by people everywhere as an in- 
credible extravagance.” 


Everything considered, the weight of logic 
and commonsense rests heavily on the side 
of those who advocate the dual-purpose fa- 
cility. Accordingly, we hope that the Sen- 
ate will support the proposal and that the 
House will reconsider what it has done and 
enable the project to go forward. 





Needed: Western Penetrations of Red- 
Orbit Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
teetering on the brink of war—because 
of Communist-created crises—we find 
ourselves faced with defending ourselves 
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on many fronts. Particularly in Berlin, 
Mr. Khrushchev has thrown down the 
gauntlet. The question, now, is: What 
shall we do about it? 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on major aspects of the Berlin crisis, 
as well as make some suggestions gen- 
erally for dealing with the Red threat 
elsewhere around the world. I ask unan- 
imous consent that excerpts from the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Today, the world is facing a most serious 
Communist-created crisis in Berlin. 

In evaluating the situation, the question 
arises: “Why has Khrushchev—at this time 
in history—decided to throw down a gaunt- 
let over West Berlin; a city that does not 
militarily threaten the Red iron grip on 
East Germany or the Communist bloc?” 

What, then, is the motivation? Realisti- 
cally there is no way, of course, to accurately 
probe the Communist mind. Nevertheless, 
there are speculations on the reasons for 
the flareup in Berlin. These include: 

First. West Berlin—a showplace of West- 
ern progress—continues to taunt the Reds 
by making East Berlin and East Germany 
look “drab” and “draggy” economically. As 
Mr. K. has often stated, the city is a bone 
in his throat.” Apparently, he is now chok- 
ing on it. 

Second. The flow of thinking people—in- 
cluding the technical, professional and other 
highly trained individuals—to the West is 
not only embarrassing to the Communists, 
but is seriously jeopardizing progress in 
East Germany. 

Third. Red strategy may call for further 
tightening of the Communist grip of Eastern 
Europe—including wiping out remnants of 
Westernism, symbolized by Berlin. 

Whatever the reason—Khrushchev has 
now chosen to discard the deceitful-cloak of 
peace—which did not fit anyway—and flex 
his “military muscles.” 

The threats to Berlin; threats to use force 
against the United Nations; the “beefing 
up” of military forces; the display of more 
lethal air power in Moscow: All of these re- 
flect a new militarism—‘provocative acts” 
against which the West must be prepared to 
defend itself. 

How should we and the free world meet 
this new Red-inspired crisis? 

In my judgment we need to alert, sharpen 
up and, as necessary, strengthen our de- 
fenses—girding ourselves for whatever ac- 
tion—military or nonmilitary—may be 
needed to protect freedom in Berlin or else- 
where. 

We need to close ranks in NATO and other 
Western alliances, to present a strong, bul- 
wark against Red aggression. 

We must effectively present the Western 
position to the court of world opinion. The 
West is in Berlin by right, obligation and 
commitment—not by sufference of the Reds. 
In a crucial test—short of war—the impact 
of aroused world opinion may be decisive. 

Overall, we must mobilize our resources— 
to provide the necessary brainpower, man- 
power, and materiel to protect freedom from 
the Communist aggression. 

Our efforts, however, must not end there. 
Rather, we must undertake a strong, non- 
military counteroffensive. We need more 
effective effort, for example, to penetrate the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains—not leave this 
as “untouchabe territory” for the Reds. 
This shculd include recommendations for 
a vote by secret ballot for the citizens of 
all Berlin—giving them a voice in deter- 
mining their own future; recommending a 
secret ballot vote by citizens of East and 
West Germany to settle the question of 
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unification or nonunification; recommenda- 
tions for a U.S.-type bill of rights—includ- 
ing that of suffrage—for the people of all 
Communist-dominated countries—pointing 
out how communism denies even minimum 
rights, recognized, not just in the United 
States, but in the United Nations, and 
other efforts not just to defend ourselves, 
but to launch a real campaign for global 
freedom. 

This then, is a fight for all of us. As a 
people, we must pool our resources, rein- 
vigorate our patriotic spirit; and weld to- 
gether our efforts and purposes in a common 
cause: that of survival of ourselves, of our 
ideals, and of freedom. 





Berlin Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Life 
magazine, in its July 14 editorial urges, 
as do so many of us, a positive line of 
action by President Kennedy on Berlin: 
BeRLIN: WHY WatTr For Mr. K.?—THE WEST 

CaN Have A GREAT ISSUE IN EASTERN Ev- 

ROPE, BUT ONLY IF WE WILL WAGE REAL 

POLITICAL WARFARE 


This is a summer of foreboding in the 
West. Not since 1939 has that grisly prewar 
feeling run so strong. There is even a fa- 
talistic readiness—among three Americans 
in five, according to reporter Samuel Lu- 
bell—to use nuclear weapons if need be. 
And all because Khrushchev has set another 
deadline (December 31) for-a showdown on 
the free city of Berlin. 

President Kennedy could ameriolate this 
grim atmosphere by a positive line of action. 
It would, in our opinion, greatly reduce the 
chances of war over Berlin; or if worst comes 
to worst, it would put us in a better position 
to win such a war. Instead of waiting ap- 
prehensively for Khrushchev’s deadline, 
Kennedy should set an earlier one of his own. 
Since Khrushchev has seen fit to raise the 
Berlin question, why should not Kennedy 
insist on the right of East Germans to self- 
determination in free elections, as promised 
by Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam and by Khru- 
shchev at Geneva in 1955? And on the simi- 
lar rights of Poles, Hungarians, Romanians, 
and Bulgarians, not to mention the Baltic 
peoples?—rights spelled out in treaties that 
have been systematically violated by Russia 
since the war. Kennedy recently gave verbal 
support to the East German rights and they 
are doubtless mentioned in the Allied re- 
plies to Khrushchev this week. What we 
suggest is that Kennedy now make a cause 
of self-determination for all Eastern Europe 
and back it with certain actions that could 
make Khrushchey sorry he ever opened the 
subject of Berlin. 

Militarily, Berlin is an exposed and highly’ 
vulnerable Western salient surrounded by 
400,000 Russian troops. Politically, however, 
it is a Western asset and a Communist lia- 
bility. It symbolizes the chief weakness of 
Soviet power, which is the unquenched de- 
sire for freedom of 100 million captive Euro- 
peans. They have demonstrated this desire 
by heroic revolts and by fleeing westward by 
the millions ever since World War II. East 
Germany alone continues to lose 4,500 refu- 
gees a week. A food shortage coupled with 
the threat to their escape hatch has just 
caused fresh demonstrations by East German 
workers; some experts predict another re- 
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volt. Eastern Europe’s hatred of commu- 
nism is so great a political liability to Khru- 
shchey that it amounts to a military weak- 
ness as well. If there were a war of any 
kind over Berlin, “the Russian rear [as Dean 
Acheson put it] could be in turmoil over- 
night.” 

In view of this weakness, it is preposterous 
that Khrushchev should be allowed to get 
away with demands in Germany. His very 
belligerence is probably defensive. The 
West's passive and strictly defensive show of 
fortitude about Berlin is also somewhat in- 
congruous. Berlin is not our Thermopylae; 
it is an opening to the heart of captive Eu- 
rope, with which its cause is inextricably 
linked. The freetiom of Europe was earned 
in blood (one third of East Germany was held 
by American troops in 1945) and sealed in 
sclemn treaties. Khrushchev should be 
summoned to a conference not about Berlin, 
but about the reunification of Germany with 
free elections under Big Four supervision; 
and about self-determination, free elections, 
free press, etc., in Eastern Europe as well. 

When he refuses, the West has several re- 
courses to make him change’his mind. They 
are not mere words and do not have to be 
shouted; they are acts of political warfare, 
the kind of warfare he has so long conducted 
against us. 

One is economic sanctions. This could 
mean anything from a complete embargo on 
East-West trade to an undeclared but sys- 
tematic sabotage of Western deliveries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The East bloc is 
much more dependent on this growing trade 
than the West. West German steel and 
ships, factories from Britain, grain from the 
United States are other items whose stop- 
page would hurt the Communist economies. 

Such measures might antagonize pro- 
Western opinion behind the curtain. But 
this could be at least neutralized by a radi- 
cal stepup in the way the West explains its 
aims and policies to the captive nations. 
The Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
RIAS, and other organs of propaganda could 
be remobilized. The “captive nations” 
theme, soft-pedaled of late, has proved its 
ability to enmrage Khrushchev. Although 
RFE did not foment the Hungarian revolt, 
it has the power to stir up almost any de- 
gree of unrest that may suit our purposes. 
The chief problem is to say no more and 
no less than we are prepared to support 
with action. 

The third major ingredient in political 
warfare is active military preparedness. 
(Khrushchev himself last week canceled pro- 
posed reductions in Russia’s armed forces 
and upped his military budget by $3.5 bil- 
lion.) Kennedy and his advisers are now 
deeply engaged in “contingency planning” 
to prove our resolve to defend Berlin. But if 
he enlarges his cause to the whole Eastern 
theater, the military planning should be 
enlarged too. We could take various emer- 
gency steps, and the NATO command could 
move to a high state of readiness. In appro- 
priate combination and without fanfare, 
such acts would give Khrushchev the right 
message. 

It may be objected that political warfare 
of this kind is out of character for the West- 
ern democracies, or even impossible for an 
alliance of unequally resolute states. But 
that, surely, has been the trouble with West- 
ern policy: its divided and nervyeless re- 
iuctance to answer Khrushchev’s political 
warfare with our own. Only strong Wash- 
ington leadership can change this state of 
affairs. On the anniversary of the 1953 East 
German revolt last month, Leo Cherne re- 
marked: “If freedom is really our purpose 
then it must be defénded where it was once 
enjoyed—not merely urged where it has 
never yet flowered. In fact, those who have 
never tasted freedom may never live under it, 
if those who have pioneered freedom [i.e., 
Europeans] are permitted to remain slaves.” 

This doubtless sounds like that old propo- 
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sition called “roll-back” or “liberation,” 
which was gradually shelved as too risky in 
@ nuclear age. Its opponents say it con- 
fronts the Communists with intolerable 
choices, like cornering a tiger. But since 
we face the risk of war for Berlin in any 
case, why not be smart about it as well as 
brave? Said Mayor Willy Brandt, “In negoti- 
ations, if you want to keep what you have, 
you must ask for more than you have.” 
There is no solution to the Berlin prob- 
lem (except Khrushchevy’s solution) if it is 
isolated from the problem of the Germanys 
and Eastern Europe, the unfinished business 
of World War II. For the West to embrace 
this larger issue, controlling its course and 
timing, would put Berlin in a truer perspec- 
tive. It would tear the mask from Khru- 
shchev’s absurd belicosity on his weakest 
front. It would rescue our own Berlin 
policy from the trap of mere nuclear forti- 
tude. It would put that policy back in touch 
with the great hopes we nurtured, and the 
obligations we assumed, only yesterday. In 
Eastern Europe, their memory is still green. 





Legislative Recommendations Prove 
NAACP Favors Federal Dictatorship 
on Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 12, a delegation of 18 
Georgians, representing the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, called upon me in my office 
to state their organization’s legislative 
recommendations. Those recommenda- 
tions make it clear that the NAACP 
stands for Federal control over hiring 
and firing practices in private_enter- 
prise, destruction of the U.S. Senate as 
a legislative body in which minority 
views are respected and where differ- 
ences can be résolved by talking issues 
out before the country, and vesting the 
Attorney General of the United States 
with dictatorial powers to grant and 
withhold individual rights according to 
his own notions of political expediency. 

Mr. President, an impartial account of 
this meeting was written for the Atlanta 
Constitution by its Washington corre- 
spondent, Albert Riley, and appeared in 
the July 13 issue of that paper. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Riley’s story be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EIGHTEEN GEORGIA NAACP DELEGATES CALL ON 

TALMADGE, RUSSELL To Back RiIGHTs BILLs 

(By Albert Riley) . 

WasHINGTON.—A delegation of 18 Georgia 
members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People called on 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL and Representative Roserr SrTz- 
PHENS, Jr., Wednesday to ask them to sup- 
port civil rights legislation. 

The Georgia group was among about 1,000 
NAACP members who came down by train 
from a convention of the NAACP being held 
in Philadelphia to ask Congress to enact the 
1960 Democratic civil rights platform. 
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W. W. Law of Savannah, the Reverend 
Amos Holmes of Atlanta, and J. H. Calhoun 
of Atlanta headed the Negro group from 
Georgia, along with Mrs. Eunice Cooper, 
secretary of the Atlanta NAACP chapter. 
Calhoun is a past president of the Atlanta 
chapter, and Law heads the State NAACP 
conference. 

TALMADGE DISAGREES 


After hearing Senator TaLMapceE firmly 
disagree with every recommendation the 
group made, Law said this was “a clear in- 
dication that the Negro people of Georgia 
have no representation in Washington.” 

Senator TALMADGE was the first member of 
the Georgia delegation to be visited by the 
NAACP group and he received them cour- 
teously for about a 30-minute conference in 
his Office. | 

The Reverend Mr. Holmes, pastor of the 
Centenary Methodist Church on Simpson 
Road in Atlanta, was the spokesman. 

THE INTERVIEW 
The interview followed these lines: 


Holmes said the NAACP group was in- 
terested in modifying the Senate cloture 
rule. (This is Senate rule XXII which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of those present to 
shut off debate and stop a filibuster. So- 
called Senate liberals want to modify this 
rule to make it easier to curb southern fili- 
busters against civil rights legislation.) 

TALMADGE replied that the Senate rule 
has been in effect since the days of the 
Founding Fathers, that it was modified in 
1917 and in 1959 and that “actually it pro- 
tects minorities.” 

“I shall continue to support it,” the Sen- 
ator said. “If you study history you will 
find it has been used by minorities. If the 
Reichstag had had such a rule there would 
have been no Hitler, and if the Italian Par- 
liament had had it there would have been 
no Mussolini.” 

WON’T ARGUE 


When Holmes sought politely to argue the 
point with TaLmapcE, with the Negroes sit- 
ting around the office listening intently, the 
Senator said: 

“I’ve stated my views on it and I’m not 
going to argue with you about it. You're 
not going to change my mind. If you go 
back and study it you might change your 
mind. The first time somebody tried to 
change it, they wanted to abolish habeas 
corpus. ever has any filibuster prevented 
the passage of legislation the people want.” 

As the Negro minister interrupted to make 
another point, TaLmMapGE stopped him, po- 
litely but firmly, and said, “Now, Preacher, 
we could argue about it until kingdom come 
and I’m not going to change my mind.” 

PART 3 PLAN 


“Well, we just wanted you to know our 
position,” Holmes said. 

“I knew your position before you came in 
here,” TaLMapce replied, saying that Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP president, had made it clear 
at Senate committee hearings over which 
TALMADGE had presided. y 

The next subject Holmes brought up was 
the part 3 proposal of the 1957 civil rights 
bill, struck out by the Senate, to authorize 
the Attorney General to initiate civil rights 
lawsuits. 

“I could argue that for 40 days and 40 
nights without your changing my mind 
about it,” TatmapcE said. “I don’t want the 
Attorney General set up as a guardian over 
everybody in this country. When you vest 
all that authority in one man you're going to 
lose all your liberties fast.” 

GIVES OPINION 


Holmes replied, “We have registered our 
opinion,” and added that he hoped TaLmMapcr 
might modify some of his views, have an 
open mind, and face up to the issues. 
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' *“We are not here to browbeat or pressure,” 
the minister said. 

The next subject was discrimination in 
employment and Holmes said it is bad in 
Georgia, especially in textile mills. 

“I think I know something about em- 
ployment .in Georgia,” the Senator com- 
mented and said figures will show a greater 
percentage of Negroes employed in Georgia 
than most anywhere else. 

OPPOSES FEPC_ 


“I oppose an FEPC,” TatmanceE continued. 
“There are more Negro schoolteachers em- 
ployed in Georgia than in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and all the New England States 
combined. There are more Negro banks 
in Georgia, more Negro millionaires than 
in any State of the Union.” 

But Holmes said his group protests “the 
badge of discrimination.” 

“You can’t by legislation place a badge of 
superiority or inferiority on anyone,” TaL- 
MADGE replied. ‘There is less friction be- 
tween the races in our State than anywhere 
else, and I don’t want to see the ill will exist 
in our State that exists in some places.” 

But, said Holmes, “If we are consumers of 
industry produced in Georgia we ought not 
to be barred from employment in Georgia.” 

FEARS RIOTS 


TALMADGE replied that there would be riots 
in some mills in Georgia if race mixing were 
forced and said, “I’m not in favor of setting 
up a government agency telling anyone who 
he’s got to hire or fire.” 

“But,” Holmes protested, “someone has 
to act. The problem continues to remain as 
a sore.” 

Holmes then brought up funds for air- 
ports, hospitals and schools and said that 
“sooner or later we’ve got to face up to what 
is the least evil and the most good and 
settle down to educating our children.” 


POINTS TO GAINS 


TALMADGE weplied that while Governor of 
Georgia he did more for the people of the 
State, white and colored, than any other 
Governor in building schools and hospitals. 

“We set up a $200 million school building 
tie and the primary beneficiaries were 

” he said. “The first hospital I 
punt at” Milledgeville was for Negroes. We 
equalized the pay of schoolteachers and 
started school buses for Negroes. 

“But education in the State is not equal,” 
Holmes protested, urging the Senator to sup- 
port Federal aid to schools. 

Talmadge answered that under his admin- 
istration as Governor, Georgia tripled its 
school budget and teacher salaries were 
doubled, and that he thinks schools ought 
to be a local matter. 

“The issue of Federal aid to education is 
now before the House and I am already on 
record as against it in the Senate,” he said. 
“If my amendment had been adopted I would 
have voted for it. 

“But when you come up here and tell me 
we have got to set up a Federal agency to tell 
us what to do, I’m sorry I can’t travel with 
you.” 

Holmes brought the interview toward a 
conclusion by again expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the time granted his group. 

“I appreciate your coming, it was good to 
see you,” the Senator replied. 

As the meeting broke up, J. H. Calhoun 
asked if his group would call on Talmadge 
in Georgia during congressional recess and 
talk over problems with him. The Senator 
replied that he doesn’t “peddle advice” but 
that all Calhoun would have to do would be 
to pick up the telephone and see if a mutual 
time and date could be agreed upon. 


The conference ended in a laugh when Cal- 
houn said his group hopes that some day a 
southerner may sit in the White House. 
Talmadge laughed that he is a realist and 
doesn’t think that is going to happen. 


After the interview, Holmes said in the 
hallway outside Talmadge’s office, “I think 
he was cordial in a naive way. We wanted 
him to know how we felt.” 





Development of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN R. DURNO 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, many 
millions of acres of the high semiarid 
desert country of the West are a part 
of the public domain. This land is su- 
pervised by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior. They are doing agood job. Much 
of the public land is intermingled with 
private grazing lands and presently in 
many areas there are studies going on 
looking toward the improvement in 
grazing lands in the elimination of sage- 
brush, in the extermination of rodents 
and in the study of grasses best suited 
for particular areas. Such a study is be- 
ing carried out by the Bureau and the 
private interests at Hampton, Oreg. I 
would appreciate the inclusion of a let- 
ter that I have received from Mr. Elton 
Jackson of Roseburg, Oreg., on the con- 
duction of this study. Some of Mr. 
Jackson’s letter is complimentary and 
informative, there is some criticism of 
established policies. The overall con- 
tents will be interesting to all of those 
Members of this body who are interested 
in the development of the West. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
my remarks and the letter in the Recorp: 

JACKSON RANCH, 
Winchester, Oreg., May 25, 1961.+* 
Congressman EDWIN R. DuRNo, 
Representing Fourth District, Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. DurRNo: It was very flattering to 
be introduced as the representative of Con- 
gressman Durno. I consider it a genuine 
favor to be given the opportunity or repre- 
senting your interests in connection with the 
Bureau of Land Management “Show Me” in- 
vitational tour conducted May 17th by Rich- 
ard H. Petrie, manager of district No. 5. 

As you know, the big problem, and per- 
haps the main reason for the tour, is that 
the Federal rangeland in this area is badly 
run down and is producing only a small per- 
centage of its capacity. To this everyone will 
or certainly would agree, after the tour. 

There have been many reasons advanced 
why it isn’t producing more, such as: over- 
grazing by livestock, rodents and the early 
grain farmer who plowed up many thousands 
of acres in the early part of the century. 
One thing, however, it has been almost con- 
clusively proven that deferment of grazing 
will not bring it back, and I quote from a 
paper presented by E. R. Jackman, farm crop 
specialist, Oregon State University: “At the 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station there are 
enclosures upon which no livestock have set 
foot in over 20 years. There has been no 
improvement to amount to anything within 
these enclosures, because they were already 
covered with sagebrush when they were en- 
closed. How in the world can a sagebrush 
range be improved by management?” 

Now to go on with the tour, about 30 per- 
sons assembled at our place at Hampton at 
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8 a.m., led by. Messrs. Petrie and Mark 
McBride. Mr. McBride is the range manager 
of district No. 5. After a brief orientation 
by Petrie, we left in Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment jeep station wagons and inspected some 
seeding of ours on private lands, also some 
crested wheat seedings on Government land. 
These areas have been plowed and seeded to 
crested wheat grass. The cost was about $6 
per acre, and the carrying capacity now runs 
from 1.7 acres to 2.2 acres per animal unit 
month, cows. Many like areas in this dis- 
trict, which have not been developed, have 
a carrying capacity up to 32 acres per animal 
unit month. The above is comparing the 
best to the worst, but the consensus is 4 
to 5 times increase by seeding. 

We then continued to a 1,400-acre plot on 
our allotment of heavy sage, which had been 
sprayed from a plane 4 years ago with 2—4D. 
The spray job had killed over 90 percent of 
the sage and the grass was more than double 
what it was across the spray line. Spray- 
ing costs up to $3 per acre. The Bureau 
of Land Management then explained thai 
the best method was to spray, kill the brush, 
and then seed in the brush stubble with a 
large rangeland drill. This method is 
somewhat cheaper than plowing, also kills 
the rabbit brush and practically eliminates 
wind erosion, also gives the small plants 
protection while getting started. 

The tour continued across the range, in- 
specting several small test plots, which were 
established to see what specie of grasses do 
best on certain soil types and in certain 
areas. We arrived at one of our camps at 
noon, where we maintain a stock water well. 
The Bureau of Land Management personnel 
had prepared a haunch of beef over an open 
fire that had been donated to the Cattle- 
men’s Association by Hudspath Industries. 
After the barbecue, which included all the 
fixings, we had about an hour’s discussion 
on subjects such as range surveys, fees, co- 
operative developments, tenure of ranchers, 
rest rotation of grazing land after seeding, 
etc. 

Mr. Petrie made the point that surveys 
were not made primarily to see if the ranch- 
er’s allotment should or should not be cut, 
but to learn the potential of the area and 
what methods to apply in developing it. 
Cuts sometimes resulted. 

It was brought out that perhaps the 
ranchers should not be called upon to share 
in the cost of range development on public 
lands, as he would have a great deal of ex- 
pense developing his own intermingled 
lands, also that he is paying a range fee 
to use the public lands and that his tenure 
is not absolutely secure. 

Another point was made, which might 
have some merit. During World War II, 
people were encouraged to run all the stock 
possible on public lands, as the grain they 
would ordinarily feed went for human con- 
sumption. Some areas were badly depleted 
because of this. Would it not be good busi- 
ness to rehabilitate these ranges now in 
case of another war? . 

We then continued toward the GI Ranch, 
which is owned by Leonard Lundgren of 
Bend, Oreg. The public land on his allot- 
ment was then being surveyed by the Bureau 
of Land Management crews. On visiting a 
crew, they demonstrated how they cross the 
range and throw a hoop every so often. 
They then clip all the grass inside the hoop 
with scissors, estimate how much has al- 
ready been eaten, allow certain grasses cer- 
tain percentages, dry the grass, and weigh 
it in grams. They then multiply the weight 
in the hoop by a number, which gives them 
sO much grass per acre, then if it takes 20 
pounds of dry grass to feed a cow a day, they 
determine how many acres it takes to carry a 
cow a month, 

Up to this point I have refrained from 
injecting. my opinion, but here goes, and 
after I have spent some 2 years honestly try- 
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ing to educate myself to accept the method. 
How in the world can they accurately esti- 
mate how much grass has been eaten off the 
area? How much will it grow back in the 
same season, and what percentage of nu- 
trients to allow each plant when these things 
change all during the season? I have tried 
to compare this thing with timber cruising, 
which is a very dangerous pasttime, pocket- 
bookwise. In timber you can check your 
cruise and do so often, by checking the log 
scale and by following the logs through the 
mill. How can you check exactly what a 
cow eats and exactly how much good it did 
her in milk production and weight gain? 
Nothing bites off half the trees, and there 
isn’t any regrowth to consider the year you 
cut. As careful as you can be on a cruise, 
a small error when multiplied by many acres, 
can be enormous.. Cecil Edwards, secretary 
.of our cattlemen’s association, sums it up 
thus, “We were unanimous in our opinion 
that the ‘hoop, clip and jump’ system of 
range surveying was a most astonishing ex- 
ample of pseudoscientific boondoggling. 
How much better it would be if that money 
could be committed to range development, 
and a practical and realistic reconnaissance 
by experienced rangemen used in lieu of the 
beribboned hoop and gram weight horse- 
play.” . 

The GI survey occupied the time of ap- 
proximately 12 well-trained men with one- 
half dozen pieces of motor equipment for 2 
weeks. They were brought in from several 
adjoiming States. I have no idea of the 
cost, but would imagine the money spent 
would have controlled the brush and seeded 
many acres. 

We continued on thfough Lundgren’s 
allotment, checking several seedings of dif- 
ferent types with the seedbed prepared in 
different ways. Some areas were excep- 
tionally good and some were near failures. 

In summing this up, I believe it was proven 
to us quite conclusively that the high sage- 
brush desert country will respond to de- 
velopment, and that it is economically sound 
for everyone concerned. The BLM has 
generally done an excellent job with the 
limited funds they have had. In past years 
they have tried different methods and now 
have ample experience to get the most back 
from a dollar spent. 

As perhaps you know, Our allotment has 
been chosen as a demonstration area. The 
bureau expects to spend around $150,000 
to our $30,000 on the public lands as their 
funds become available. This not only in- 
cludes brush’ control and seeding, but fur- 
ther water development and control fences. 
We also own 18,000 acres somewhat inter- 
mingled with this land, which we are try- 
ing to develop at the same time. 

Hope you find the above of some value. 
Only wish that you could have attended in 
person, but perhaps we can talk about the 
problem on your next trip to Oregon. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
ELTON V. JACKSON. 





Resolution of American Association of 
Former European Jurists 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


- Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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adopted by the American Association of 
Former European Jurists, relating to the 
self-employed individuals’ tax retire- 
ment bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas the present Internal Revenue 
Code provides tax relief to permit the crea- 
tion of pension funds for certain employee 


‘groups; and 


Whereas many small businessmen, farm- 
ers, professional men and women, other 
self-employed persons, and certain employee 
groups, are not accorded similar treatment 
and must seek financial security in retire- 
ment out of earned income already seriously 
depleted by extremely high tax rates; and 

Whereas legislation proposed in the pres- 
ent Congress; namely, H.R. 10, introduced 
by Representative KeocH and already ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives— 
would alleviate this tax discrimination by 
permitting a self-employed person to deduct 
from gross income each year a limited 
amount of earned income contributed by 
him to a restricted retirement fund or paid 
in as premiums to purchase a restricted 
retirement annuity contract; and 

Whereas this bill is now_under considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee: 
Now, therefore, be it ~ 

Resolved, That the Association of Former 
European Jurists reaffirms its approval of the 
principles of the Keogh bill and urges the 
prompt enactment of such legislation as an 
urgently needed measure of tax justice; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy. of the foregoing 
resolution be sent to Senators KEATING and 
Javits and to Senator Harry F. Byrrp, chair- 
man, Senate Finance Committee. 





The President, the TVA, and the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Chair- 
man and Members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority recently announced a schedule 
of new low power rates in the TVA area. 
This announcement was made at a sig- 
nificant ceremony at the White House 
with President Kennedy and some 30 
Members of Congress from the Tennes- 
see Valley area. While announcing a 
reduction in rates, the TVA has also re- 
cently announced the payment of some 
$51 million to the U.S. Treasurer on 
earnings from this great Federal in- 
vestment. Following this announce- 
ment, certain of the private utility com- 
panies led by individuals noted by the 
name of Dixon and Yates attacked this 
rate reduction schedule of the TVA. 
The private utility companies are afraid 
that their power rates will be compared 
with the much lower power rates ob- 
taining in the TVA area. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, un- 
der unanimous consent I include my 
weekly newsletter written on this sub- 


ject in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


The newsletter follows: 


July 17 


THe Present, THE TVA, AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 
(By Hon. Joe L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

During the week I was privileged to at- 
tend ceremonies at the White House with 
President Kennedy honoring the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of the late Senator 
George W. Norris. At this meeting Chairman 


Vogal and the other members of the Board , 


of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority announced a new &chedule of re- 
duced electric power rates for TVA cus- 
tomers—the lowest in TVA's history. 


The TVA Chairman in a brief speech told 
President Kennedy and the 30 Members of 
Congress from the Tennessee Valley area 
attending the White House ceremonies that 
the new rate reductions will vary from 8 
to 11 percent and may be placed into effect 
at the option of any of the 155 locally owned 
electric cooperative and municipal distribu- 
tiom systems which purchase TVA power and 
serve the more than 1.5 million customers 
in the area. Two of these distributors have 
already announced adoption of the new rates 
and others will follow. 

The new rate, called the Norris centennial 
rate, after the late great Sen..tor from Ne- 
braska who was one of the authors of the 
TVA Act, will permit distributors in the TVA 
system to make significant reductions in cost 
of electricity to consumers. 

Although the-people of the TVA area al- 
ready enjoy the lowest power rates of any 
section of the Nation, the TVA recently has 
been able because of its profitable and effi- 
cient operation to make a $51 million pay- 
ment into the Federal Treasury as an earn- 
ings on the Federal investment. (Very few 
of the agencies of the Federal Government 
make payments to the U.S. Treasury.) 

Following the announcement of the TVA 
rate reductions the private utilities—led by 

, Edgar H. Dixon, president of Middle South 
Utilities, and Harllee Branch, Jr., president 
of the southern utility, company—noted 
member of the Dixon-Y:tes conspiracy 
against TVA—attacked th. ction of the 
TVA Board of Directors in maxing these rite 
reductions. The private utilities executives 
called the reduction “a cheap publicity 
stunt.” 


The high-paid representatives of the pri- 
vate utilities are smarting over the TVA's 
demonstrated ability to operate efficiently 
and to provide reduced power rates to the 
consumer. These officials, who seem always 
ready to snipe at any efficient and successful 
action of the TVA, must be afraid that the 
private power rates will be compared to the 
much lower power rates of the TVA area. 


Lobbiest of the private utility companies 
have recently been swarr 1g on Capitol 
Hill in an effort to sabatoge important fea- 
tures of the Public Works appropriations bill 
pending in the House. This bill carries 
funds for the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and various great public 
power projects and programs for the Na- 
tion. These utility lobbiest continue to op- 
pose these great projects which are in the 
public interest. During the week they con- 
tribtued to the defeat of an important 
amendment to the Atomic Energy. Commis- 
sion Act which would have provided for an 
atomic powerplant in the Pacific Northwest. 

These special interest groups are opposed 
to any advancement in the production of 
low cost electricity. Their action this week 
in attacking TVA’s new rates and in oppos- 
ing the atomic powerplant proves again that 
the public interest must be protected. 

The present day utility insulls have not 

. ceased their greedy efforts to constantly milk 
the public while also asking for special fa- 
vors for themselves in the form of power 
wheeling contracts and rapid tax amortiza- 
tion. 
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American Right Embraces a Curious 
Mixture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the publicity that has been directed 
at the outrageous activities and pro- 
nouncements of the John Birch Society 
has awakened a great many Americans 
to the threats to our free way of life 
which are posed by some segments of 
the ultrarightwing. An article by 
Edward T. Folliard, appearing in the 
Washington Post for June 16, presents 
a revealing picture of the strange com- 
bination of extremists who wave the 
strident banners of the right. The text 
of the article follows: 

AMERICAN RIGHT EMBRACES A CURIOUS 
MIXTURE 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


In this summer of 1961, clouded as it 
is by Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s threat 
of war over Berlin, Americans are engaged 
in a strange controversy over the strength 
of communism at home. 

Some of the foremost students of Red ac- 
tivity in the United States—-notably the Rev. 
John F. Cronin, SS., of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference—say that the Com- 
munist Party in this country has been “dras- 
tically weakened.” They say that the area of 
Red danger now is not at home but abroad. 

However, rightwing activists like Robert 
Welch of the Birch Society insist that “our 
danger remains almost entirely internal, 
from Communist influence right in our 
midst and treason right in our Government.” 
They say that the Red menace at home is now 
at a peak danger point. 

To Father Cronin, the surprising up- 
surge of alarm over domestic Reds at this 
time is a paradox. He believes that even the 
claimed strength of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A.—10,000—is exaggerated. 


A CALCULATED ASSAULT 


But this is not merely a intellectual mat- 
ter, a clash of viewpoints. Rightwing 
groups, refusing to accept the view that the 
danger is primarily overseas, are in full cry 
against the Kennedy administration’s pro- 
gram for foreign aid to thwart the spread 
of communism, especially in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

They are also demanding that the United 
States pull out of the United Nations, repeal 
the 16th amendment (which authorized the 
Federal income tax), invade Cuba, bring 
home the five American divisions in West 
Germany and “be prepared to stand alone.” 

The political right in this country is held 
down by a curious agglomeration represent- 
ing a broad spectrum of ideas and relative 
degrees of respectability. Senator Barry 
GOLDWaTER, Republican of Arizona and his 
adherents are there. But there, too, are 
people whom GOLDWATER would detest and 
people who say that Gotpwater is “tainted 
with socialism.” Also there are citizens, 
many of them wealthy, who are outraged by 
big government and the heavy tax bite on 
their bankrolls. 

On the extreme right are the “hate 
groups,” made up of men and women who 
invariably call themselves “patriots” and 
“true Americans” and pour their venom not 
only on Reds but on “niggers and Jews”— 
and who, furthermore, question the loyalty 
of any who disagree with them. 
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EMBARRASSING DUALITY 


There is some overlapping on the right, 
of course, and this is often a cause for em- 
barrassment. One of the most active and 
eloquent spokesmen for the aforementioned 
money-minded group is Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, U.S. Army, retired, who was military 
secretary to Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
World War II. 

He has his headquarters at 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., and he wears two hats. 
That is, he is national director of “For 
America” and also of the “Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee.” 

As the “For America” spokesman, General 
Fellers calls for repeal of the Federal income 
tax. He says also that the United States 
must end peacetime conscription, maintain 
“overwhelming air power” and “get the 
United States out of the United Nations 
and the United Nations out of the United 
States.” 

“For America” also favors congressional 
investigations “into Communist-Socialist ac- 
tivities’ and an end to compulsory unionism. 

In testifying on Capitol Hill recently for 
the “Citizens Foreign Aid Committee,” Fel- 
lers urged the return of American troops 
from West Germany. Appearing before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee June 21, 
he argued against the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s foreign aid program and also against 
this country’s “lavish” support of European 
nations which help make up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

“At all costs, it-is imperative that we be 
prepared to stand alone,” he said. To this 
end, he criticized President Kennedy for not 
spending more on airpower. 

How the United States would be able to 
finance airpower, or any kind of striking 
power, if “For America” had its way and the 
income tax were abolished, is hard to figure 
out. 

General Fellers also told the House com- 
mittee that foreign aid ought to be held to 
less than $1 billion. Other members of “For 
America” and the “Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee” are much more yehement than Fel- 
lers on this subject. 

Spruille Braden of New York, who was 
Ambassador to Argentina for a short period 
in 1945, has said, “Truly, foreign aid is a 
treacherous if not a treasonous adventure.” 

Braden is one of 16 men and women who 
are members of both “For America” and the 
“Citizens Foreign Aid Committee.” Among 
these’ 16 are 2 other well-known military 
figures besides Fellers—Gen. A. C. Wede- 
meyer (US. Army, retired) and Lieut. Gen. 
George F. Stratemeyer (U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired). 

Others are J. Bracken Lee, former Gov- 
ernor of Utah and national chairman of “For 
America”; Dean Clarence Manion, formerly 
with Notre Dame University; Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill, former Republican House member 
from Indiana, and Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley 
of nearby Maryland. 

At the headquarters at 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, “For America” is described as a poli- 
tical activist group and the “Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee” as a lobbying organization. 
The committee appears to be well-heeled. 

Heading it as national chairman is Walter 
Harnischfeger, chairman of the board of the 
Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee, producer 
of earthmoving and lifting equipment used 
in nearly every country in the world. An- 
other prominent committee member is Wil- 
lard F. Rockwell, chairman of the board of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., and Rock- 
well-Standard Corp. of Pittsburgh, which in 
1959 had more than $400 million in sales. 

THE FLUORIDATION FACTOR 


Whatever may be thought of the views of 
such men, not all of them are in the same 
class with those who are still farther to the 
right. These not only favor abolition of the 
income tax, withdrawal from the U.N. and 
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scrapping of foreign aid, but they call for the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
agree with Robert Welch’s charge that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his White House days was 
“a conscious agent of the Communist con- 
spiracy” and charge that the fluoridation of 
water is a Red plot to poison and weaken 
Americans. 

Is there a resurgence of political strength 
on the far right? No, according to Herman 
Edelsberg, Washington representative of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

“There has, of course, beem a measurable 
increase in activity—and recently an even 
greater increase in publicity—but there’s no 
evidence of a growth in underlying, lasting 
strength,” Edelsberg says. 

“Some new faces have cropped up on the 
right, but the group picture looks much the 
same. The names of the organizations may 
be new, but the slogans are old and frayed. 

“After all, how far can the John Birch 
Society go on a program of fighting commu- 
nism by impeaching the Chief Justice of the 
United States, denouncing the loyalty of Mr. 
Eisenhower, and abolishing the income tax? 

“It may not be fashionable now to be opti- 
mistic abovt the power of reason in human 
affairs, but I believe that in this basically 
healthy America the Birch nonsense is self- 
defeating. True, our history shows a wide 
tolerance of political quackery, but in the 
showdown such movements have always 
broken up on the rock of Amercan common- 
sense and fairplay. 

“The Birch Society carries another lia- 
bility—it has a fatal attraction for the luna- 
tic fringe. Its leader, Robert Welch, has gone 
to some pains to disassociate the society 
from the anti-Semites and other bigots, but 
it is no reflection on his sincerity to note 
that inevitably he has failed. So long as 
his group is based on exploiting anxiety, 
suspicion and mistrust, so long will it pro- 
vide the climate and soil in which the pro- 
fessional bigot flourishes. 

“There has always been a small minority 
of Americans who will not believe that our 
national difficulties and frustrations may be 
the result of powerful, impersonal tides in 
economics and politics but will insist on see- 
ing history, particularly unpleasant history, 
as a conspiracy of secret plotters whom they 
can self-righteously hate. I don’t believe 
this group has grown significantly larger in 
the last year. The trouble is that this is a 
most dangerous time to have our national 
ills diagnosed, and prescribed for, by witch 
doctors.” 

The extreme rightwingers are angry with 
Father Cronin for saying that the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., is no longer much of a 
threat, but they find it difficult to chal- 
lenge his credentials. He is a Red hunter 
from way back and, unlike so many others, 
an effective one. 

Father Cronin was professor of pp 
and economics at St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore when, in 1940, he began looking 
into Communist infiltration in labor un- 
ions. In 1944 he made a more general study 
of Red activity for the Catholic bishops of 
the United .States. 

Earl Mazo, in his biography of Richard M. 
Nixon, relates that it was from Father 
Cronin that Nixon, then a freshman House 
Member, learned about Alger Hiss. 

Now, Father Cronin says that “the prob- 
lem of internal security had been substan- 
tially taken care of by 1950.” The date. is 
significant, for it was in 1950 that the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of 
Wisconsin, began his career as a Red hunter. 
By that time, Father Cronin says, Commu- 
nists had been cleaned out of the Govern- 
ment and out of labor unions. 

What disturbs Father Cronin at the mo- 
ment is a fear that today’s Red hunters will 
weaken the Nation by questioning the loyalty 
of those who disagree with them. He men~- 
tioned this in a notable article he wrote for 
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’ the April 22 issue of America, the Jesuit 
weekly review. 

“Unfortunately,” Father Cronin wrote, 
“several anti-Communist organizations in 
the United States today not only fail to dis- 
tinguish between judgment and loyalty; 
they actively assail the loyalty of those whose 
views they oppose. They envision a vast, 
secret, conspiratorial Communist apparatus 
that is widely subverting Government, 
schools and universities, research organiza- 
tions, the churches and the various media 
for affecting public opinion. 

“Nor are they willing to let their targets 
off with the relatively mild indictment of 
béeing unwitting dupes of the Communist 
conspiracy. They are eager to allege formal, 
not merely material, guilt * * *.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, is not one to down- 
rate the threat of Communists in the United 
States. But even he is concerned about the 
thing that bothers Father Cronin—that is, 
the reckless charges Americans are hurling 
at one another. In the FBI Bulletin of 
April, Hoover said: 

“The label of ‘Communist’ is too often in- 
discriminately attached to those whose 
views differ from the majority. Those whose 
lives are not led according to what one seg- 
ment of society might decree to be the 
‘norm’ are too frequently challenged as 
*Reds’.”’ 

D. W. Brogan, professor of political science 
at Cambridge University, who knows the 
United States well, wrote an article for 
Harper’s in 1952 that might possibly explain 
the attitude of some Americans who, filled 
with anger and frustration, put the blame 
on home-bred Reds. 

Brogan entitled his article, “The Illusion 
of American Omnipotence,” and explained: 

“This is the illusion that any situation 
which distresses or endangers the United 
States can only exist because some Ameri- 
cans have been fools or knaves. Many, very 
many Americans, it seems to me, find it in- 
conceivable that an American policy, an- 
nounced and carried out by the American 
Government, acting with the support of the 
American people, does not immediately suc- 
ceed 


’ “Tf it does not, this, they feel, must be 
because of stupidity or treason.” 

Also, there would seem to be people who 
have a need to hate, sometimes because of 
their own frustrations and failures. Sten- 
dahl remarked in “The Red and the Black” 
that it was only a step from anger at oneself 
to rage at others. 


Mr. Speaker, another ominous aspect 
of the growth of the rightwing extremist 
groups is their growing alliance with 
some members of the military. A recent 
article in the Reporter magazine pre- 
sented this phenomenon in alarming de- 
tail, as did the following column by Mr. 
Marquis Childs. In William Shirer’s 
best seller, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich,” there appears the grim 
account of the part which the military 
played in the overthrow of the Weimar 
Republic which these generals were 
sworn to uphold. American experience 
and traditions, fortunately, are not those 
of Germany, but we cannot fail to be at 
least somewhat concerned over this con- 
nection between the far right and a small 
segment of the military. 

Brrcurres FINDING ALLIES IN MILITARY 
(By Marquis Childs) 
: One of Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara’s goals in to make sure that the 
military is not playing politics under the 
guise of educating the public to the menace 
of the cold war. 

It was an Eisenhower administration direc- 

time of 1958, still in force, that put the mili- 
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tary inthe business of helping to alert 
Americans to the need for an overall cold 
war strategy. This was a radical departure 
from American tradition which has held 
that the place of the military in American 
life is strictly limited to the professional task 
of training and equipping the armed serv- 
ices for the Nation’s defense. 

A memorandum recently sent from Cap- 
itol Hill to the White House and thence to 
the Department of Defense suggests that, 
with the directive as a justification, some of 
the military are aiding and abetting the 
radical right which at the extreme end of 
the political spectrum is represented by the 
John Birch Society. This goes so far as to 
include opposition—implied if not open— 
to programs such as foreign aid championed 
by both Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy. 

There is particular sensitivity about the 
foreign-aid issue, since the President is cur- 
rently and somewhat belatedly trying to 
rally the widest possible support for his pro- 
posal to expand the scope of the foreign-aid 
program. For the radical right and certain 
of its military allies, spending for foreign 
aid is not merely a waste but perhaps down- 
right subversive. Men in uniform have 
taken a leading part in, and in some instances 
have initiated, the memorandum points out, 
alerts, seminars, freedom forums, strategy 
for survival conferences, and fourth dimen- 
sional warfare seminars. 

“The content no doubt has varied from pro- 
gram to program,” the study notes, “but 
running through all of them is a central 
theme that the primary, if not exclusive, 
danger to this country is internal Commu- 
nist infiltration. Past and current interna- 
tional difficulties are often attributed to this 
or ascribed to softness, sellouts, appease- 
ments, etc. Radical rightwing speakers 
dominate the programs. - 

“The thesis of the nature of the Communist 
threat often is developed by equating social 
legislation with socialism and the latter with 
communism. Much of the administration's 
domestic legislative program, including con- 
tinuation of the graduated income tax, ex- 
pansion of social security (particularly med- 
ical care under social security), Federal aid 
to education, etc., under this philosophy, 
would be characterized as steps toward com- 
munism.”’ 

The memorandum cites several examples. 
One was a fourth dimensional warfare 
seminar sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh in cooperatien 
with various military organizations in the 
Pittsburgh area. The principal speaker was 
an Adm. Chester Ward, retired, who was 
quoted as saying that some of the advisers 
now surrounding the President have philos- 
ophies regarding foreign affairs that would 
chill the typical American. He referred to 
Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai 
Stevenson and Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
George F. Kennan by name. 

A year ago the U.S. Naval Air Station at 
Glenview, Ill., initiated an “Education for 
American Security” school. The speakers 
were for the most part professional anti- 
Communists who earn their living by spe- 
cializing on the “danger from within” theme. 

The fear of congressional and other critics 
of this approach is that far from uniting 
Americans in the face of a grave threat from 
the Communist challenge everywhere it has 
the opposite effect. By creating fear, sus- 
picion and hatred it sets Americans against 
each other. Hammering on the theme of in- 
filtration and internal subversion, it sug- 
gests that professional agencies such as the 
FBI have failed to protect the Nation. Or, 
conversely, it implies that security agencies, 
preferably military, should be put in charge 
of indoctrination of the civil population. 

A proper step has just been taken in put- 
ting the activities carried out within the 
scope of the directive of 1958 under the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. If 
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the military is to take part in this kind of 
activity it should at the very least be coor- 
dinated with the programs the Government 
is actively sponsoring. 

There is little sense in one arm of the 
Government undercutting the policy that 
another arm of the Government is trying to 
implement. The net effect is to make this 
country look so confused and so frightened as 
to be unable to contemplate the realities of 
the present-day world. 





World Peace Through World Law— 
Address by Senator Edward V. Long, of 


Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H.’ HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 7 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to an address by 
Senator Epwarp V. Lone entitled “World 
Peace and World Law’”’ which was de- 
livered at Culver-Stockton College in 
Canton, Mo.; on May 20 of this year. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

\I wish to commend the Senator from 
Missouri for this most thoughtful ad- 
dress. It is quite obvious that the Sen- 
ator has given long and serious study 
to this most vital question of how we 
may best assure a just and lasting world 
peace. 

Senator Lone suggests various steps 
which should be taken to promote world 
peace through world law. The Senator 
urges our continued wholehearted sup- 
port of the United Nations and the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations police 
force representing all nations with the 
power to enforce its resolutions and 
maintain the peace. 

The Senator from Missouri also urges 
repeal of the so-called Connally amend- 
ment to our declaration of acceptance 
of jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. As my colleagues know, I 
have offered a resolution in this Congress 
to delete the self-judging reserve clause. 
I am so pleased to have Senator Lonc’s 
support on this measure. 

The Senator also suggests in his excel- 
lent address that in any future negotia- 
tions we have in regard to international 
treaties and agreements that we should 
press for inclusion in them of provisions 
to the effect that any disputes arising 
from their interpretation be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. 

I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri on the points he raised in the excel- 
lent and thoughtful address he delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woritp Peace THROUGH WorLD Law 
(An address by Senator Epwarp V. Lone, of 

Missouri, before Culver-Stockton College, 

Canton, Mo., May 29, 1961) 

For the sake of brevity, I have chosen the 


. subject today, “World Peace Through World 


Law.” Unfortunately, the subject is not 
original. Many distinguished Americans 
have preceded me with truly studious, 
masterpieces on the subject. Former Presi- 
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dents Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, former 
Vice President Nixon, former Attorney Gen- 
eral William Rogers have all delivered 
wonderful talks on the subject. 

However, less than 2 years ago, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association honored Mr. Greenville 
Clark~-with the American Bar Association 
Medal in recognition of a lifetime of public 
service which culminated in his monumental 
work—“World Peace Through World Law.” 
Mr. Clark was assisted by Mr. Louis B. Sohn— 
a native of Poland—and it is truly a monu- 
mental work. If you haven’t read it—I un- 
hesitantly recommend it to you now. 

The achievement of world peace through 
law is a goal which motivates the conduct 
of our country’s international relations. 
Thanks to the American Bar Association, 
lawyers in many parts of the world are now 
working to formulate an action program 
designed to help move mankind nearer to 
the goal of peace through law. This increas- 
ing consciousness of international problems 
in the legal profession is a significant con- 
tribution to efforts of the United States to 
strengthen the foundations of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Freedom has a value which the American 
people down through history have cherished 
above all else. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution submitted to the States in 1789 
stated as one of its principal purposes, “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” But, this declared pur- 
pose was not enough to satisfy the people. 
They refused to accept the Constitution until 
the essentials of freedom had been specifically 
guaranteed in the first 10 amendments: The 
Bill of Rights. Thus, we have held free- 
dom—freedom of religion, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and all the other individual 
freedoms—to be a prior condition of Govern- 
ment itself. 

We conceive of freedom as being within the 
context of the rule of law. Our Founding 
Fathers associated natural rights with 
natural laws. This linkage between free- 
dom and law is explicit in our approach to 
international problems. We feel that free- 
dom and law are indivisible, as freedom itself 
is indivisible. 

Today, on the world scene, freedom is 
locked in a fateful contest with the formi- 
dable challenge of Communist imperialism. 
Hundreds of millions of human beings in 
Soviet Russia and Communist China never 
taste the blessings of freedom. In the satel- 
lite countries, ancient freedoms are being 
ruthlessly suppressed. This new absolutism 
is more formidable than any in modern 
history because it coincides in time with the 
tremendous and continuing advance of 
science and technology. It is not only in the 
military field that Communist leaders are 
drawing upon science and technology to 
strengthen their position. They are also 
utilizing -science and technology’ to 
strengthen their economic position, as well 

If the economic planning of Soviet leaders 
was aimed basically at raising the living 
standards of the Soviet citizen, we would 
cheer them on. For we sincerely wish the 
Soviet leaders every success in their efforts 
to improve the drab lot of their own people. 
It is not the economic progress of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc that concerns us. What we 
are concerned with—and what we firmly 
oppose—are the efforts of the Communist 
leaders to dominate other countries by a 
combination of economic cajolery, subver- 
sion and artful propaganda backed up, when 
opportune, by military power. 

Today, all of us have become accustomed 
to the names of such places as Lebanon, 
Berlin, the Congo, Cuba, Laos, and South 
Vietnam. 

For to mention these places is almost to 
call the roll of crisis during the past years— 
the same years you have been studying for 
your degrees. All of these diverse places 
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and their problems have one.definite thing 
in common. They have all held the pros- 
pect of a resort to force for their settlement. 
And that prospect in turn has pointed 
clearly to the tragedy that, in spite of all 
of our wisdom, we have not yet devised a 
reliable method for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, short of war. 

Presently, we are being shocked, by the 
revelations in Israel’s trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann, into recalling with horror the logi- 
cal consequences of a world order in which 
force remains the ultimate arbiter of in- 
ternational disputes. With the Israel 
prosecutor, we ask: How could this all hap- 
pen in the 20th century? But a more im- 
portant question for us is: What is the al- 
ternative to such human slaughter when we 
still have no alternative to force to resolve 
international disputes? How can the Eich- 
manns within society be restrained when 
the conditions that permit them to develop 
still exist? To me, it seems clear that we 
cannot feel safe from such wholesale relapse 
into brutality until these conditions are 
changed. What we must have is an inter- 
national environment in which law replaces 
force as the decisive factor in the settlement 
of the world’s disputes. We cannot expect 
a secure, lasting world peace until we have 
established the essential foundation for it 
through a system of world law. 

Former President Harry Truman reduced 
the problem into its simplest terms with a 
quotation as far back as 1945: “When Kan- 
sas and Colorado have a quarrel over the 
water in the Arkansas River, they don’t call 
out the National Guard in each State and 
go to war over it. They bring a suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
abide by the decision. There isn’t a reason 
in the world why we cannot do that inter- 
nationally.” 

There can be no doubt that this legal 
foundation is more difficult to bring into 
being than orbiting space satellites or de- 
vising more massive weapons of mass de- 
struction. But, in truth, our ultimate sur- 
vival may depend on how well we meet this 
most difficult challenge. Once we have re- 
cognized this challenge there is a natural 
tendency to be overawed by its immensity. 
But all of us, I fear, have not yet made 
this fundamental discovery. Faced with the 
necessity of meeting world crisis on almost 
a day-to-day basis, there seems little time 
for long-range planning to gain perspective 
on our problems. We must deal with the 
situation at hand. Short-range objectives 
tend to replace long-range goals as long- 
range plans seldom seem fully appropriate 
to the needs of the rapidly changing inter- 
national envirorment. 

I believe it is imperative, however, to take 
a new look at long-range considerations, if 
we are to exert our maximum influence upon 
the world’s rapidly unfolding events and 
ultimately gain our long-run objective— 
world peace. 

To insure our survival, we must plan for 
it as completely as possible. While never 
neglecting the military aspects of planning 
for the cold war, neither must we neglect 
the nonmilitary aspects of planning. Inso- 
far as possible, our planning and actions 
should refiect the ultimate goal of world 
peace through world law. 

How can we achieve this goal? To be per- 
fectly honest, the sad answer is that there 
is no sure way; all factors involved are not 
subject to our own control. We must face 
the probability that this goal will not be 
achieved in our lifetime. But, taking heart 
in the knowledge that each step we take will 
bring us that much nearer our goal—we 
must begin. 

Today, I would like to briefly outline sev- 
eral areas in which I believe a few precious 
steps can be taken to further the cause of 
world peace through world law. 
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The first involves the United Nations, 
which I believe still offers the best >ossibil- 
ity for replacing the rule of force with the 
rule of law in world affairs. We must con- 
tinue to support wholeheartedly this organi- 
zation and work for the expansion of its fa- 
cilities for use in the peaceful solution of 
international disputes. 

Recognizing the fact that for law to be 
effective, it must have some enforcement 
agency, I favor the concept of establishing 
a U.N. Police Force representing all nations 
with the power to enforce its resolutions and 
to maintain the peace. Our past diplomatic 
agreements with the Soviet Union have only 
too painfully shown the need for such an 
agency. 

Another area in which I believe progress 
can be made involves the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague. This tribunal of 
15 outstanding international jurists con- 
tains the potential for valuable contribution 
to furthering the cause of world law and in- 
ternational justice., It seems clear that it 
represents a method for peacefully settling 
disputes that could profitably be greatly ex- 
panded. 

By any standard you care to use, the func- 
tion of the International Court oz Justice 
has been most disappointing. As of May 
15, 1961, the United Nation’s Court has ren- 
dered a grand total of 45 decisions, opinions 
and orders. After 15 years in existence, this 
record is far from being impressive. Here is 
a court made up of 15 judges who are each 
paid $20,000 a year and still heard only one 
case during the entire year of 1960. 

Presently, I believe that the United States, 
itself, is restricting the possibilities of the 
International Court. The whole case is ex- 
plained in a most learned manner in the 
Readers Digest in June 1960 with an article 
titled, ‘“‘The United States is Impeding World 
Law,” by William Hard. The article 
frankly advocates the repeal of six words 
in a treaty of the United States having to do 
with the operations of the International 
Court of Justice of the United Nations. 
Here’s what happened: 

In 1946, the U.S. Senate was considering 
the acceptance by the United States of the 
“compulsory jurisdiction” of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Some 40 countries 
have accepted that jurisdiction. The 
United States is one of them. But, there is 
a catch. The catch is in the word “juris- 
diction.” 

The Senate resolution of 1946 spécifically 
exempted from the Court’s jurisdiction “dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.” The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee thought that this act 
of caution was enough. 

Senator Tom Connally of Texas did not 
agree. On August 1, 1946, he took the floor 
and offered an amendment. It was over- 
whelmingly adopted. To the resolution be- 
fore the Senate then were added the six 
words “as determined by the United States.” 
This Connally reservation is called by its 
opponents our American self-judging reserva- 
tion. We have made ourselves our own judges 
as to whether or not the Court has juris- 
diction in any suit brought against us. 

As a result of this position on our part, 
other nations have adopted similar reserva- 
tions. I believe that the repeal of this 
debilitating amendment would be one of the 
most direct steps we could take to further 
the cause of world law. 

In conjunction with this step, I believe 
that in our future negotiation of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements, we should 
press for inclusion in them of provisions 
to the effect that any disputes arising from 
their interpretation be submitted to the 
World Court. In addition, we should urge at 
the time of the signing of the agreements 


that the nations involved bind themselves 
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to accept World Court decisions concerning 
disputes as to their interpretation. 

Here, as in all of these proposals, we 
should not be totally dismayed if we do not 
receive immediate support from the Com- 
munist bloc.” Nor should we expect such 
support. We can, however, realistically ex- 
pect support for these actions in the free 
world. This partial acceptance, in itself, 
would make a positive contribution to the 
cause of freedom in the could war arena. It 
would serve as an example, to those emergent 
nations in search of peace and stability, of 
the handiwork of free men working through 
free institutions. Nor do I believe that the 
appeal of world law could be totally ignored 
by our Communist adversaries. The con- 
cept of world law is a self-perpetuating idea 
which will expand as it gains strength 
throughout the world. 

These then are a few areas in which the 
effect of action upon the principle of world 
law is readily apparent. But, there are other 
areas close to home in which the effect of 
action, though of great importance, is not so 
apparent. I refer to the fact that we are 
now in the process of reevaluating a basic 
social problem in America, that of race re- 
lations, through due process of law. In this 
field we are under particular scrutiny by a 
world that is two-thirds colored. Here, 
America, by her example, must demonstrate 
that the rule of law can prevail in even the 
most trying circumstances. 

These then—the United Nations, the World 
Court, and the domestic scene—are the areas, 
I believe, which offer valuable opportunities 
for making progress toward the goal of world 
peace through world law. 

This goal is still admittedly a distant one. 
Moreover, events such as those that have 
taken place in the Congo in the recent past 
tend to make us doubt its ultimate obtain- 
abfjity. But if the obstacles are great; so 
is the urgency of the task. 

Are we willing to accept its alternative, 
force, as the decisive judge of man’s rela- 
tions with his fellow man? Can we in fact 
live with dignity and passively accept such a 
world—such a world that slaughtered 6 mil- 
lion Jews, such a world that is condémned 
always to slaughter? 

If indeed we accept such a world, can we 
with clean hands point the finger of accusa- 
tion at its Adolf Eichmanns? And can the 
condemnation of its killers free us of moral 
responsibility for its crimes? 

In answer to those questions and in con- 
clusion please permit me to quote Mr. Charles 
S. Rhyne, former president of the American 
Bar Association: “Supremacy of the rule of 
law within nations has transferred sov- 
ereignty from ruler to the ruled and has 
created man’s most cherished possession—in- 
dividual freedom under law. Supremacy of 
the rule of law between nations—placing su- 
premacy of law over supremacy of capacity 
to destroy internationally—can be a most 
meaningful exercise of national sovereignty 
to achieve freedont from the scourge of war. 
Let us Rope and pray and work together for 
the arrival of a law day for the world—a 
day when law, will replace weapons in the 
control of the fate of humanity.” 





Letter Concerning H.R. 4222 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter from the Illinois Public Health 
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Association concerning H.R. 4222 and 
under unanimous consent I include this 
letter in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks: 

ILLInoIs PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 

July 10, 1961. 

Representative Perer F. MACK, Jr., 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Mack: The Illinois 
Public Health Association would like to ex- 
press its opinion in opposition to the King 
bill (H.R. 4222). The association is not in 
favor of medical care under the social security 
system. 

We would further like to request that this 
letter be entered in the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD opposing the King bill. - 

This letter is also being sent to Representa- 
tive NoaH Mason. , 

Yours sincerely, 
WitiiaM J. Hrxon, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Jerry-Built Foreign Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17; 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appears in today’s Wall 
Street Journal, discusses the adminis- 
tration’s current request for excessive 
funds, free of any responsible, legisla- 
tive control, extending an unsound prac- 
tice to foreign aid: 

ANOTHER Am DELUGE? 


As the administration builds up its hard 
sell for a revamped foreign aid program, 
there’s a danger that congressional critics 
will waste their energies and wind up like 
the single-minded plumber. While he was 
worrying over a leaky faucet, the pipes were 
bursting and flooding the basement with 
water. 

In this case, the faucet is the Federal 
Treasury. Quite rightly, Congressmen are 
objecting to the administration’s plan to tap 
the Treasury directly for $7.3 billion over 
the next 5 years. The latest challenge to 
such backdoor spending, which bypasses the 
traditional appropriations route, comes in a 
letter signed by 83 House Members who 
brand the device immoral and reprehensible. 

There is plenty to criticize about an ar- 
rangement that would further deny congres- 
sional scrutiny of aid-giving and let dollars 
flow out precisely as the spenders please. 
Such financing is inherently wasteful and 
inflationary. 

But this sort of plumbing has been leak- 
ing away the people’s money for a long time. 
Ever since the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was authorized to borrow diréctly 
from the Treasury some 30 years ago, more 
than $100 billion has been got at.the Treas- 
ury back door by two dozen Federal agen- 
cies while Congress placidly looked the other 
way. 

Of course, that’s no reason why this un- 
sound practice should be extended to for- 
eign aid, too. But aid supporters are mak- 
ing just that argument, accusing Congress of 
carping inconsistency. And to the extent 
that Congress winks at domestic back-door 
spending, there’s some truth in the charge. 

In any case, the questions to be asked of 
the administration’s aid program do not 
begin and end with who will turn the fau- 
cet. That disputed $7.3 billion, after all, is 
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only part of an outlay of more than $26 bil- 
lion contemplated over the next 5 years. The 
sheer volume of the requested billions ought 
to inspire congressional concgrn not only 
about the faucet but the whole works. 
» We have heard a lot about reforming for- 
eign aid, for example, but there are no in- 
dications of a change in the wasteful ways 
aid is administered. Underlying the new ap- 
proach seems to be the old naive assump- 
tion that dollars, poured into inherently 
weak regimes, will build strong anti-Commu- 
nist governments in the backward coun- 
tries. And nowhere is there serious ques- 
tioning of the commitments the United 
States is assuming. Can a country with a 
$289 billion debt, which is running heavy 
deficits in its domestic spending and inter- 
national balance of payments, afford to fork 
over yet another $26 billion for foreign aid? 
We hope Congress will refuse to turn on 
the faucet of direct Treasury borrowing. 
But beyond that, Congress ought to exam- 
ine closely the whole leaking and jerry-built 
foreign aid pipeline. 


What Indians Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
other day in Chicago more than 700 In- 
dians representing 80 separate tribes 
met in a convention that will direct the 
course of Indian legislation. The Chi- 
cago Tribune for July 3 had a thought- 
ful editorial on this meeting and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed at 
this point in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat INDIANS WANT 


Of the many conventions held this year 
(and every year) in Chicago, few have been 
or will be more important than the recently 
concluded American Indian Chicago confer- 
ence at the University of Chicago. 

Few words mean as little as the word In- 
dian. Its application to the indigenous peo- 
ple of North America was in the first place a 
mistake by people who did not know where 
they were. Indian cultures in North America 
were quite as varied as were those of the 
continent from which the whité men came. 
The changes brought by the generations 
since the first contacts between Indians and 
Europeans have left American Indians widely 
scattered in circumstance and culture. A 
contemporary Indian may be a highly sophis- 
ticated city dweller or a resident of an iso- 
lated reservation. He may represent almost 
any degree of wealth or poverty, of educa- 
tion or inexperience, of success or failure by 
any of numerous standards. 

Therefore the assembling in Chicago of 
700. Indians from more than 80 tribal 
groups was a rare exercise in communi- 
cation. This was an unprecedentedly large 
and representative gathering of Indians. 
That the conference should readily unite 
on a policy statement concerning Indians’ 
relationships with the Government of the 
United States is all the more significant. 

The first recommendation of the confer- 
ence was for ending the termination policy 
under which Federal supervision and sub- 
sidy of reservations could be concluded with- 
out the consent of the Indians concerned. 
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In -1953, Congress rather impatiently called 
for the termination ‘‘as rapidly as possible”’ 
of any special status held by Indians. Since 
1924, Indians had been fully recognized as 
citizens of the United States, with the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of citizens. 
However, tribes have collectively held prop- 
erty managed by Government Officials. The 
termination policy looked forward to the 
rapid and largely one-sided liquidation of 
trusteeships over reservations and of services 
to reservation Indians. 

In the event, involuntary termination has 
not worked out well. In Oregon, a large 
majority of the Klamaths voted to take their 
share of the tribal property in cash—cash 
which could be raised only by sale of the 
tribe’s extensive forests. Indians, lumber 
interests, conservationists, and others were 
appalled by the prospect of offering the 
Klamath reservation to competitive bidding. 
Finally, special legislation in Congress pro- 
vided that the Federal Government would 
pay up to $90 million for Klamath timber- 
land that did not sell at appraised market 
value to buyers pledged to cut on a sus- 
tained yield basis for at least 75 years. 

In Wisconsin the Menominees held to- 
gether, and sought to retain their reserva- 
tion lands as a tribal cooperative. Special 
legislation in Wisconsin created a new 
county out of the old reservation, but the 
economic and social success of Menomi- 
nee County is not yet assured. 

From every point of view, involuntary 
termination has been a disappointing pol- 
icy. The Chicago Indian conference advo- 
cated substituting for it reliance on the 
slower processes of education, aimed espe- 
cially at bringing life on the reservations 
nearer to national standards. 

American Indians say they are “deter- 
mined to hold to identity and survival.” 
They do not want to see reservation In- 
dians permanently assimilated into the 
unskilled labor pool of the big cities. They 
want Indians off the reservation to be 
able to participate in tribal affairs. These 
are intelligible desires, worthy of the con- 
sideration Washington officials have prom- 
ised to give them. 





A Profile of Defense Secretary Robert S. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing closeup of the Defense Secretary 
appeared in the June issue of the Cali- 
fornia Monthly, the University of Cali- 
fornia’s alumni magazine. Mr. Mc- 
Namara graduated from that university 
in 1937. Mrs. McNamara, the former 
Margaret Craig, was a classmate. 

The article follows: 

A PROFILE OF DEFENSE SECRETARY ROBERT S. 
McNaMARA 
(By Evelyn Stewart) 

All American newspaper readers by. now 
have had a good chance to get acquainted 
with Robert Strange McNamara, 44 (Uni- 
versity of California 1937), for 5 weeks presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Co., and now in the 
rugged role of U.S. Secretary of Defense. His 
plain, big-nosed, wide-mouthed, rimless- 
spectacled face—serious or smiling—has 
greeted us ever since November 9 (when 
Henry Ford II named him company presi- 


dent) in newspaper clippings that pasted 
end to end would reach from Berkeley to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and on to Washington, 
DC. 

McNamara has been described from his 
precisely parted dark hair down to his well- 
polished shoes six feet-some below. He’s 
been called amiable and relaxed, a “ball of 
fire’ so dynamic he sparks others to per- 
form at top level, an executive so well or- 
ganized—inside and out—that he makes 
others feel sloppy, a “professorial type,” and, 
of course, an “egghead.” They say he doesn’t 
look so different, nor act so differently, than 
when he was a student in Berkeley 24 years 
ago. 

He has a “deceptively simple skill’ in or- 
ganizational administration. He listens 
intently, supportively, then answers rapidly 
and concisely. He’s not the “hard-sell” in- 
dustrialist nor the driven button-pusher 
answering three phones at once. ““Old Henry,” 
they say in the Ford plant, would have found 
him “rather bookish and _ impractical.” 
Young Henry II( who made him president at 
the astronomical salary of $400,000 a year 
(plus stock), said about him, “The things 
most men have to turn to books and reports 
for, Bob carries around in his head.” 

Fellow industrialists on the 12th floor of 
the Ford central building on American Road 
in Dearborn know him as the only man at 
the august conference table who sometimes 
pierced the respectful silence after a Ford 
pronouncement with “Mr. Ford, I don’t agree 
with you.” A registered Republican, he 
went all out in fifty-eight to support Philip 
Hart for Senator against John Potter whom 
labor labeled “front man for the automotive 
industry.” And now here he was, in sixty, 
lone man on the 12th floor out in the open 
for Kennedy. 

Ann Arbor, where he and his family have 
lived for 15 years, probably knows him best. 
This college town, which they chose rather 
than the fashionable Bloomfield Hills or 
Grosse Pointe centers of “gasoline society,” 
has known him as a neighborly family man, 
an intellectual, and an active liberal in com- 
munity affairs. Here they saw him in his 
unostentatious but inviting Tudor-type 
home, at his church, at occasional commu- 
nity meetings, at parties, at plays and lec- 
tures and concerts, and sometimes even at 
the P.T.A. 

In the Presbyterian Church, where for 3 
years he was a member of the session, he 
took the lead in launching the ’’open hous- 
ing covenant,” pledging signers to accept 
and welcome as neighbors families of any 
race, creed, or color, He also “stuck his neck 
out” in the controversial fight over urban 
renewal (won by a Democratic city mayor 
only to be discarded by his Republican suc- 
cessor) by offering to invest a considerable 
sum, and persuading some leading Republi- 
can men of means to do the same, to build 
low-rent housing for those dislocated in the 
rebuilding process. 

Ann Arbor friends know him as a man 
who reads, listens, and talks. He says just 
what he thinks. He’s a true “independent,” 
politically and otherwise. 

His wife, Margaret, asked what she con- 
siders his most outstanding characteristic, 
said: “His desire to inform himself com- 
pletely about everything he does.” 

Having informed himself, he acts, whether 
it concerns cars or. candidates. He pushed 
the Thunderbird, when others thought it 
was a dog, and he expanded it to a four- 
seater which pained the sports-car buffs 
but sold like mad. He had an active role 
in bringing out the successful Falcon. He 
espoused the cause of the retractible hard- 
top convertible, a Rube Goldberg sort of car 
which fascinated him, and when it was 
dropped with the sixty models, admitted he 
was wrong. He thinks and studies about 
people, what they are going to want and 
need, and has a flair for selecting the size 
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and looks and type of motor that people 
want to buy. The hard-top is the only 
wrong guess he’s made. 

In Michigan he directed the executive 
board of the nonpartisan Citizens for Michi- 
gan, headed by George Romney and dedi- 
cated to the development of the State. He 
supported G. Mennen Williams, a Democrat, 
but he did not support the candidacy of 
his Democratic successor, John Swainson. 
He opposed Swainson because he failed to 
assume leadership toward a strong new tax 
program and to support constitutional! 
reform. 

Ann Arbor friends, knowing McNamara as 
such a candid, committed, civic-minded 
“independent” partisan, were not surprised 
to see him give up the $400,000-a-year Ford 
presidency, sacrificing a potential $3 million 
in Ford stock, for the $25,000-a-year partici- 
pation in what promised to be a progressive 
new national administration. A few friends 
experienced with him and his wife Margaret 
the trying “week of decision” December 6 
to 13 before he gave President-elect Kennedy 
his answer. Blow by blow, as Mrs. Mc- 
Namara describes it, it was quite.a week. 

The excitement and publicity over his ele- 
vation to the Ford presidency November 9 
had scarcely died down when, on December 
6, McNamara learned he was being consid- 
ered for the Kennedy Cabinet. The next 
day R. Sargent Shriver (the President’s 
brother-in-law who functioned as “talent 
scout”) flew into Detroit to talk with him. 
A couple days later McNamara quietly slipped 
into Washington to talk with Kennedy. He 
came home to discuss the matter for 2 
more days with his wife, a few friends and 
a few business associates. When he left for 
Washington, and the subsequent announce- 
ment from the Georgetown stéps of the 
Kennedy home, McNamara had made his 
decision. 

There were five questions on his mind. 

“Actually, there was only one,” said Mrs. 
McNamara. “Was he capable of doing the 
job?” 

Any sane and honest man would have 
asked himself that about the Defense job, 
which had frustrated and overwhelmed so 
many men before him. All he has to do, as 
U.S. News & World Report defines the job is: 
“To straighten out the Pentagon. To 
strengthen U.S. defenses. To decide between 
missile systems. To resolve the conflicting 
claims and ambitions of the services. To 
decide how much all this should cost, and 
spend the money where it will do the most 
good.” 

The other questions McNamara faced 
were: Should he uproot his family from Ann 
Arbor, which they thoroughly enjoyed and 
where two children were happily established 
in school? Was it fair to leave Henry Ford 
II, who had so signally honored him, and 
the company where he had worked so suc- 
cessfully? Should he give up security for 
political chance? And, at the very bottom, 
should he make the financial sacrifice? 

Finally it was Kennedy’s assurance and 
confidence in McNamara’s ability that pre- 
vailed. 

“Bob felt vastly relieved after the pres- 
sure of the decision was over,” Mrs. Mc- 
Namara said. “But he had no illusions about 
the tremendous responsibilities and diffi- 
culties he faced.” 

The family accepted the move without 
question. McNamara and his wife talked it 
over by telephone with Margaret, 19, at Stan- 
ford University, and with Kathleen, 13, and 
Craig, 10, at home. They had thought ‘it 
might be hardest for Craig, who, unlike the 
girls, had never been in Washington, but 
he—like the others—was swept along by the 
excitement of going to the capital. 

The money angle wasn’t mentioned ex- 
cept when the press quite naturally, led 
with it. 
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“We have always found it wise to live on 

@ moderate budget,” Mrs. McNamara told 
reporters. 
Money has never been the main object 
with the McNamaras. Their families in 
Piedmont and Alameda were neither wealthy 
nor poor. They went to college, as a matter 
of course, near home. (“You didn’t go 
through this spastic business of choosing 4& 
college in those days,” said Mrs. McNamara.) 
They lived at home and studied hard. They 
dated, danced, skied and swam, and took an 
active part in student government. They 
met on class committees but only went out 
socially once on a double date with the stu- 
dent who was later their best man. Looking 
back through the pages of the Blue and Gold 
of 1937, Margaret recalled that Bob belonged 
to the Order of the Golden Bear, Winged 
Helmet, and she to the Torch and Shield. 

McNamara was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in his sophomore year at University of Cali- 
fornia and when he went to Harvard School 
of Business Administration to take his mas- 
ter’s, he emerged with one of the top aca- 
demic records in its history. (During that 
year his mother, Mrs. R. J. McNamara, used 
to send him little checks which she knew he 
needed, but he regularly sent them back.) 

He and Margaret were married after he re- 
turned West from Harvard to work briefly 
for the accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co. She was then teaching sci- 
ence and physica] education in Alameda. 
They returned to Harvard where he was as- 
sistant professor of business administration, 
committed then to an academic career. 

From Harvard the War Department sum- 
moned him to help plan an Air Force sta- 
tistical control program later applied to the 
whole complicated logistics operation of the 
Air Force. From civilian consultant he be- 
came an Air Force captain overseas, later a 
lieutenant colonel with a Legion of Merit 
award. 

The war brought long separations. It also 
included a year of polio—2 mionths of hos- 
pitalization for McNamara, 8 months for his 
wife—when they were at Wright Field and 
their older children 1 and 3. This they 
almost never mention. 

McNamara was 1 ef 10 young Air Force of- 
ficers, handpicked by their superior (Charles 
B. Thornton, 1 of the 10) as the best out of 
15,000 who sold themselves to Ford in ‘46 as 
the package deal known as the “Whiz Kids” 
at the end of World War II. McNamara was 
then 29, No. 2 on the Thornton team. He 
went from manager of financial analysis to 
controller to assistant general manager to 
general manager, and on up to president. 

McNamara’s rise in rank and salary, how- 
ever, did not change the way they chose 
to live. In Ann Arbor they have lived as 
moderately, say, as a professor whose wife 
has a little extra income. The only real 
luxury you might isolate as you sat in their 
living room would be the beautiful paint- 
ings by artists of note. In recent years a 
couple has taken care of the major domestic 
work and gardening and snow shoveling, but 
“Margie,” as her husband and friends call 
her, still pushes a grocery cart around the 
supermarket on occasional Saturdays, like 
any other housewife, and rushés down to the 
nearby corner grocery for last-minute es- 
sentials. 

The McNamaras have had many quiet eve- 
nings reading by the living room fire or near 
the great window that looks out into the 
university’s beautiful arboretum. (He 
made it a point to get home to dinner with 
his family.) McNamara, to rest his mind 
from. cars, read books “with meat mn them,” 

ks as hard going as “The Phenomenon 
of Man” or “The Western Mind in Tran- 
sition.” 

Friends loved to step down into the Mc- 
Namaras living room, to sit over long drinks 
before dinner or after a play or concert. 
“Margie’s” taste, not a decorator’s, was re- 
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sponsible for the beige-walled and carpeted 
and draped monotone room warmed by 
autumn colors of rust and green and copper 
in upholstery and lamps. McNamara pre- 
ferred to serve long strong drinks so conver- 
sation need not be interrupted. 

Mrs. McNamara, although not an “egg; 
head,” is one of the 16 members of the defi- 
nitely “egghead” “Monday Club” which meets 
monthly for lunch at a member’s home to 
excerpt and discuss some serious new book. 
She also helped launch “L’alliance Francaise” 
to promote French speech and culture in 
Ann Arbor. McNamara belongs to a small 
thoughtful group which includes University 
of Michigan President Harlan Hatcher, 
which meets monthly to discuss world 
affairs. 

In spite of whet some newspaper writers 
inferred from their absence from the cock- 
tail circuit, the McNamaras go to plenty of 
cocktail parties. And they were amused 
when a Washington society writer predicted 
that the new Cabinet members’ wives, prob- 
ably eggheads too, would be holding forth at 
Sunday faculty teas. It is doubtful if the 
McNamaras have gone to a faculty tea for 
years. . 

“Margie” McNamara enjoys clothes but 
doesn’t find them interesting to talk about. 
She tried to steer women’s page interviewers 
away from talk. of clothes, colors, and 
feminine hobbies into her deeper interests 
and recent local leadership in the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
and the Michigan Youth Commission. 

She dresses well, but simply, favoring 
tweeds and tailored lines for daytime wear 
and for formal occasions richness of fabric 
and depth of color. 

She is small, slim, and rather pretty, and 
her style is a sort of understatement, look- 
ing less expensive than it is. Ann Arbor 
was not surprised to read that, although she 
was glamorously gowned at the inaugural 
ball, she wore a simple beige shirtwaist 
dress—and no hat—in a late afternoon re- 
ceiving line where other women wore their 
best “little black,” flowered veils, and a 
modest diamond here and there. And she 
even wore this costume 2 days in a row. 

McNamara is as understated as his wife 
in dress and habits. Occasionally he drove 
home in a posh, plush-carpeted Continental 
to try it out. But if he drove the children 
to some school affair in it they would park, 
by mutual agreement, a block or so away 
so the children’s friends would not think 
they were showing off. 

The McNamaras, however, will not be re- 
duced to austerity by their “financial sacri- 
fice.” True, he gave up $400,000-a-year for 
$25,000, and by selling his Ford stock at the 
going price he lost an estimated $3 million 
in increased value over 3 or 4 years. But he 
still got almost a million and a half for the 
23,215 shares he sold, plus contributing 1,035 
shares to a foundation he and his wife 
established. He will also get in the next 
few years some $350,000 in supplemental 
compensation payments. 

In other words, the young McNamaras 
won’t have to work their way through 
college. 

Along with McNamara’s highly organized, 
concentrated productivity on the job, he 
has the ability to relax completely at home 
and on vacation. He urges his employees 
to take their vacations when due. He doesn’t 
believe in burning out. He tries to take a 
month a year, a week at a time, and usually 
goes skiing or mountain climbing. He is 
one of a few Americans who have climbed 
the highest peak in the Grand Tetons. He 
has skied on the most difficult slopes of the 
Sierras, Rockies, and Swiss Alps. Nobody 
was surprised when the first thing Mc- 
Namara did, after making his decision to 
take the Washington job, was to follow 
through with the family plan to go skiing 
for a week in Aspen. 
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“We had a wonderful time,” said Mrs. 
McNamara. “You wouldn’t have thought 
Bob had a care in the world.” 

He and “Margie” tackled Ruthie’s Run as 
hardily as usual. Both have been good 
skiers since college days. McNamara spent 
a lot of time skiing and talking with Bob 
Pitcher about the development of some new 
and still more breathless ski runs in Aspen. 
The new Defense Secretary promised to be 
back, no matter what, to help break them in. 

Then all the McNamaras went back to 
work. McNamara returned to an 18 to 20 
hour day in Washington. Young Margaret 
went back to Stanford, where she’s now 
thinking of majoring in political science. 
Kathleen and Craig spent their last days at 
Ann Arbor schools, and Mrs. McNamara 
planned the move to 80 Kalorama Road in 
Washington and the children’s transfer to 
Friends’ Sidwell School there. 

The mail alone took between 2 to 3 hours 
a day, sorting out what she must send to 
her husband and what she must keep to 
answer. 

“The letters were heartening and thrill- 
ing,” she said. “They came from all kinds 
of well-wishers, only about half of them 
people we know. They show the really deep 
concern many Americans have in Govern- 
ment—a sense of excitement and urgency.” 

While McNamara struggled to encompass 
the manifold defense program Kennedy out- 
lined, his wife made the move alone. He 
came back only once for a night and a 
morning. Invitations to farewell parties and 
dinners were graciously declined. 

“We've had to eliminate everything ex- 
cept what was pertinent and necessary,” 
Mrs. McNamara said. “And that’s what 
we'll do in Washington. We’ll help the chil- 
dren adjust to school and try to salvage as 
much as we can of a normal family life. I 
think many of us new Government wives 
will be similarly preoccupied. Our hus- 
bands are so busy.” 





Commemoration of East German Revolt 
of June 17, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed .in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the remarks 
of Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, Inc., 
on the occasion of the commemoration 
of the East German revolt of June 17, 
1953. 

Mr. Cherne’s remarks are especially 
pertinent at this time in view of the new 
Berlin crisis. They lend a new perspec- 
tive to our position in Berlin and to the 
Soviet bloc’s problem in central Europe. 
He maintains that the one place in the 
world the United States is the 
strongest and where the Soviets are the 
weakest is in the heart of central Eu- 
rope—in the captive nations and espe- 
cially in East Germany and Berlin. Mr. 
Cherne suggests that, instead of being 
apprehensive about the tensions on Ber- 
lin, the Soviets ought to be apprehen- 
sive. He contends that here we are 
strong, while the Soviets are weak so 
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long as we persist on holding to our re- 
sponsibility in West Berlin. 

The obverse implication of this is that, 
if we let Berlin get away from the free 
world it may lose, thereby, a vital posi- 
tion, probably a decisive position for the 


dree world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF LEO CHERNE AT COMMEMORATION 
or JuNE 17, 1953, East GERMAN REVOLT, 
SerT Room, WALpoRF AsToRIA, JUNE 15, 
1961 
On June 17, 1953, a group of workers in 

Berlin taught the world a lesson which we 
in America have, I am afraid, all too quickly 
forgotten. Three years later, still another 
group of workers, that time in Poznan, re- 
vived the lesson, recalled it to our short 
memories, and then in that extraordinary 
year, in October 1956, the students and 
workers in Budapest did their very best, and 
gave their lives in the process, to burn that 
lesson deep into human consciousness. 

And still the lesson fades, recalled only at 
random moments such as these, forgotten 
perhaps most importantly in the councils of 
the great and powerful. I have long won- 
dered why the lesson fails. First ofall, I 
think it is because many among us do not 
want to remember. It is so demonstrably 
clear that we desperately wish peace, and so 
we suddenly and repeatedly find it. We are 
so unhappy with yesterday’s miserable cli- 
mate that each day we find new harbingers 
of a promised political spring. We are so 
busy finding the wounds left by the assaults 
upon us that we completely ignore the weak- 
nesses of our adversary—and they are con- 
siderable—because we are at peace, and 
they are at war. 

The shattering and heroic event that oc- 
curred on June 17, 1953, in East Berlin was 
at the same moment heartening and dis- 
turbing. It was heartening because it re- 
affirmed the knowledge that men who have 
once enjoyed freedom cannot long submit to 
its denial. But on another level these re- 
minders are disturbing because they do in- 
deed shatter the peace. They thrust upon 
our consciousness the knowledge that there 
is a restless prison to the east, an inhumane 
and bloodthirsty imperialism which is at war 
with us and with all the decent and secure 
and quiet things we deeply value. 

But I should like to run to June 17, 1953, 
with an altogether different focus. I do so 
with the hope perhaps that, looking at it 
differently, we may perhaps find something, 
the memory of which will endure. Perhaps, 
more importantly, we may find something, 
the knowledge of which may illuminate to- 
morrow’s course. 

On repeated occasions since 1945, the So- 
viet Union has violated its solemn agree- 
ments on Berlin and has sought to excise 
the contagion of freedom which resides in 
its very midst. Repeatedly, the dignities 
which are enjoyed, even enlarged, in West 
Berlin have been the target for Soviet assault. 
On each occasion the statesmen, the military 
leaders, of my country and of our allies, have 
assessed the difficulties. Repeatedly, the 
NATO nations have reaffirmed their fidelity 
to the freedom of Berlin but each time have 
viewed with anxiety the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking that might be thrust upon us. 

We have so often been reminded that Ber- 
lin is surrounded by Soviet-held soil. We 
know of the presence of 400,000 well-armed 
Soviet troops. We know the meager size of 
our token forces in West Berlin. We recall 
the heroism and the difficulty of the airlift 
which kept the feeble frame alive so many 
months. To these difficulties there is now 
the additional reminder of nuclear force, of 
preponderant Soviet ground strength, of in- 
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strument flights that can be electronically 
jammed or misdirected, of a West Berlin so 
rebuilt that its present needs dwarf the 
modest ones we once supplied by air. 

The equation seems so out of balance, the 
danger so large. And so indeed it might be 
had a group of workers not paraded down the 
Stalinallee on June 17, 1953, had not their 
brothers echoed their protest in Poznan, in 
Budapest, in Lhasa, Tibet, in Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, and Saigon. 

This perhaps is the lesson we have not 
learned even once that may now be most 
urgent and is indeed most reassuring. As 
we face tomorrow’s problems and assess the 
hazards, there is a factor missing in the 
total which outweighs all else. That factor, 
that monumental strength, is the long-sup- 
pressed wish for freedom which burns 
brightly behind the barbed-wire barricade 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

I suggest with all the emphasis I can mus- 
ter that the aggressive imperialism we know 
as the Soviet Union may indeed feel free to 
move in Laos or the Congo, may think itself 
free in Iran or Cuba. But there is one place 
on the map of this shrunken world where it 
is powerless to.move—the heartland of cen- 
tral Europe in which the beleaguered free 
people of Berlin reside. More than 100 mil- 
lion enemies of Soviet imperialism sit and 
wait and hope for such a moment. That 
dream burns brightly throughout the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. That hope lives just as 
brightly in Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and so forth. These 100 million are prison- 
ers. But in a real sense so are the Soviet 
troops under whose heels the prisoners ‘live. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch. They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is 
infinitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they al- 
ways vote in the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving 
our help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of 
these newly liberated peoples to make them 
lean toward any particular philosophy of 
government. What reason do they have up 
to now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and sub- 
version that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 
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This kind of society has been restored in 
western Europe. It has not yet been 
created everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 
America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red 
China would be to surrender the fight for 
human liberty we Americans have waged 
for nearly 200 years. And we would not 
merely surrender the freedom of others; 
eventually we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to-Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the 
past, surely the remedy now is to do more, 
not less. 

The President’s program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis— 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
range plans to fit each country’s individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
social and economic structure. ‘The _ great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people’s society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
suasion, lead them along the democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a world-wide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, 
is as essential to_our own security as the 
maintenance of our military strength. The 
foreign aid program proposed by the Presi- 
dent is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
ciety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
we do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would de- 
serve our help simply because they are strug- 
gling so desperately to find their way into 
the 20th century; because they must make 
up in a few short years the centuries of 
progress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 years ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshall plan, a program of 
world responsibility that was honorable in 
purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that program be- 
come a weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid. We must push forward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom. 

There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American to do 
his part. I appeal to you to write to your 
Senators and Congressmen in support of 
President Kennedy’s foreign economic aid 
bill. Your notes will help to obtain the 
votes needed for this vital program. 
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The 1961 Platform of Young Republican 
National Federation—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, at its 
1961 national convention held June 21 
to 24 in Minneapolis, Minn., the Young 
Republican National Federation adopted 
& platform which I think should be 
brought to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. The platform reflects 
the thinking of a very significant seg- 
ment of our population on important is- 
sues facing our Nation. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the preamble to 
the platform and those sections thereof 
entitled “Fiscal Policy,” “Agriculture,” 
and “National Security and Peace” 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


PREAMBLE 


The Republican Party—the Great Oppor- 
tunfty Party—offers to the young men and 
women of this Nation a better life based 
upon individual initiative and freedom. This 
Nation was built by individual initiative, has 
sustained itself through individual initia- 
tive, and shall progress only by individual 
initi.tive.. While we recognize the need for 
government, we believe that the founda- 
tions of Republican philosophy are a strong 
faith in the individual human being and 
his capacity and rights. We believe in the 
ability of each individual to determine the 
course of his life, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to help people reach 
‘a position where they are able to make and 
carry out their own decisions, rather than to 
tell the people which choice they must 
accept. Thus we agree with the framers 
of the Constitution that a government 
should have only enough power to meet 
the needs of the people and not enough to 
undermine the sense of individual and local 
respousibility. 

The Republican program is more ‘than a 
political creed, it is the application to the 
specific problems and challenges of the 
present and the future of the great human 
principle: faith in the individual. We reject 
the attempts of the Democrat scaremongers 
to create an atmosphere of panic and fear so 
they can call for the placing of all power in 
the hands of the Government. History has 
shown us the results of centralized govern- 
ment often enough so that we believe the 
controls spelled out in the Constitution are 
still necessary today. 

FISCAL POLICY 


Financial responsibility is one of the cor- 
nerstones of representative government. We 
deplore the Democrat incompetence in fiscal 
affairs which has recurred in the new na- 
tional administration. The waste and Iirre- 
sponsibility demonstrated in the host of new 
Democrat spending proposals show clearly 
our opponents concern for special interests 
at the expense of the Nation as a whole. 
We believe that every Government expendi- 
ture must be tested by its contribution to 
the general welfare, not to any narrow 
interest group. : 

Although we realize it is hard for our 
legislators and administrators to resist the 
pressures placed on them to spend more than 
the revenues provided by taxation, we reject 
the tempting policy that a little inflation 
won’t hurt. We continue to see the results 
of the Democrat policy of inflation which 
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penalizes thrift and has often destroyed the 
independence of those living on savings, 
pensions, or other fixed incomes. 

We believe our Nation must live within 
its means. We call for early and regular 
reduction in the Federal debt. We know 
this can be achieved only by restricting the 
activities of our Federal Government to the 
legitimate and urgent needs of the Nation 
which cannot be met by the States, local 
government, or the people themselves. 

We believe that all money for Federal pro- 
grams should come from annual appropria- 
tions by the Congress. 

We support the movement for a complete 
revision of the tax structure of the United 
States, for we feel the present laws are 
braking the development of our economy. 
If our country is to grow and if we are to 
provide the jobs necessary for our increasing 
population, we must adopt policies that 
permit the accumulation of capital and 
encourage its use. 

A sound banking system is a necessary 
part of our free enterprise economy and we 
reassert our belief in an independent Fed- 
eral Reserve System free from political 
domination. 

We urge the orderly liquidation of the 
Federal Government’s involvement in areas 
of our Nation’s economy which are more 
naturally and properly the province of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

AGRICULTURE 


There seems to be little disagreement with 
the statement that the agriculture policy 
being followed by the present administra- 
tion, is no longer workable. Originally de- 
veloped to sustain our economy and to pro- 
vide incentives for full production during 
wartime, it is not properly fitted to an era 
of continuing surpluses. We favor a pro- 
gram of gradual withdrawal from the regu- 
lation of agriculture by the Federal Govern- 
ment and eventual restoration of a free mar- 
ket. We favor a continuation of the Eisen- 
hower program, a program of gradual gov- 
ernment withdrawal from agriculture and 
an eventual restoration of a free market. 
More specificajly, we believe there should 
be a reduction and finally an elimination of 
Government subsidies and the _ controls 
necessary to such a program. : 

We favor a policy that develops an agri- 
cultural production geared to the domestic 
and export market provided by the free en- 
terprise system, rather than a policy geared 
to a false market created by Government 
purchases. Certainly we completely oppose 
the suggestion that the citizens of the 
United States and the place all re- 
sponsibility for the control of agriculture in 
the hands of the exeeutive branch which 
would be allowed to develop any program it 
desired. 

We feel this country must do everything 
it cam to encourage free and independent 
farmers to combat rising production costs 
with great productivity which, coupled with 
lower unit cost, will product greater individ- 
ual income. 

We also deplore the present application of 
estate taxation to the property of individual 
farmers and urge they be placed in the same 
category with small businessmen and allowed 
a number of years to satisfy such liabilities 
to the Federal Government, 

We oppose the exemption of agricultural 
cooperatives from the antitrust laws and call 
upon Members of Congress to vote against 
the provision in the omnibus farm 
bill which is a violation of this principle. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND PEACE 

The paramount objective of the foreign 
policy in the United States should be the 
protection and preservation of this Nation 
and all other free nations in the world. In 
the present cold war with communism, the 
U.S. Government must realize that their 
policy of trying to end the cold war, instead 
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of winning this idealogical conflict, can only 
lead to further loss of free people. Today 
the United States has the strongest military 
establishment in the world and we believe 
the United States can and must provide 
whatever is necessary to insure its security 
and that of the free world. We feel we must 
maintain a diversified defense organization, 
of professional military men which is su- 
perior to all potential foes. We reject the 
concept that this requires the giving of un- 
limited funds to the executive department to 
be spent without supervision, for we feel the 
constitutional provision giving to the Con- 
gress to power to raise and support armies 
and to provide a navy is a desirable safe- 
guard. We have today a well balanced force, 
ranging from our Strategic Air Command, 
to our Polaris Missile force, to our naval fleet, 
our missile forces and our mobile ground 
forces, which we are proud to claim as the 
result of a Republican administration that 
overcame years of Democrat mismanage- 
ment. 

We believe it essential to our own security 
and that of the world to resume testing of 
nuclear weapons immeditaely. 

We can support the United Nations only 
to the extent that the organization effec- 
tively serves the freedom of man. We realize 
that the time may have arrived when it will 
no longer be possible for the United States 
to place reliance in the U.N. as an agency 
to solve world problems. We feel that the 
United States must be willing to take action 
by itself in any case where it feels action is 
necessary but is unable to obtain U.N. sup- 
port. 

We oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations because we feel 
that the continued suppression of human 
rights within China and that government’s 
continued aggression without its borders 
make it unfit for membership. If Red China 
is admitted to the United Nations, we feel 
that at a minimum all US. financial support 
should be withdrawn from that organization 
immediately, and the complete withdrawal of 
the United States then be seriously consid- 
ered. Further we feel the Government of 
the United States should continue to with- 
hold diplomatic recognition of Red China. 

We are in favor of whatever military action 
may be necessary to protect West Berlin, for 
we are completely opposed to the forced sur- 
render of any area of the free world to com- 
munism. 

We believe it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take any: means 
necessary to carry out the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We believe we should 
join the other Republics of the Americas in 
carrying out our treaty committments to 
protect the countries of this hemisphere 
from outside intervention or internal Com- 
munist subversion. We feel if it is not possi- 
ble to obtain the support of our neighbors, 
it remains our responsibility to act to pre- 
vent any spread of communism into the 
New World. 

We feel that the only argument the Com- 
munists respect is strength and the only 
way to stop aggression is for the free coun- 
tries to show that they will not allow any 
Communist oriented group to seize power 
anywhere in the world. However, contain- 
ment is not enough as the world cannot re- 
main half slave and half free. We, therefore, 
urge that this Nation dedicate itself to the 
freeing of those peoples who have been en- 
slaved by the Communists. 

We recognize that an even greater threat 
to the free world is subversion and we favor 
an aggressive and coordinated assault on all 
forms of subversion here in the United 
States by the Congress, the FBI, and other 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. We applaud the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court as a long overdue sign 
that it, too, is aware of this threat to our 
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country and the duty of our Government to 
deal with it. 

There should be an expansion of the serv- 
ices and an upgrading of the staff of the 
U.S. Information Agency as a major part of 
our efforts to counter the Communist at- 
tempt to subvert the countries in the free 
world. We believe that every medium should 
be employed to spread the truth about the 
success of the unique American system of 
self-government, and the failures of 
socialism. 

Our experience in giving aid to foreign 
nations shows us that we have been treating 
the symptons rather than attempting to cure 
the causes. We demand a reevaluation of all 
our programs in this field and a realization 
by our leaders that we must use this aid to 
create the beginnings of capitalist economies. 
For this was the means by which the United 
States has been able to grow strong and self- 
sustaining. We must not attempt to under- 
write socialistic economies by our aid, for 
we know that it is impossible for any such 
economy to succeed. 

We feel that private enterprise possesses 
far greater resources for the provision of 
capital than does the Government of the 
United States or even of all the governments 
of the developed world. We urge that our 
Government curtail its spending, and ex- 
pend its efforts in opening the way for pri- 
vate investment to be allowed a chance to 
fill the néeds of those countries less fortu- 
nate than the United States. 

We hope that the day will come when it 
is no longer necessary for each country to 
retain protective tariffs, but we recognize 
that the time has not yet come, nor will it 
come until fair labor standards are estab- 
lished throughout the world. As an exam- 
ple we cite the problem of our textile indus- 
try, where thousands of jobs are threatened 
by low-priced imports. 

We recognize the Communist conspiracy 
is committed to the ultimate destruction of 
our form of government. Accordingly, we 
urge that an absolute embargo be imposed 
and enforced on all trade with Communist 


nations. We urge the adoption of similar 
legislation with relation to Cuba. 

We actively support the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and other such organizations 
that are combatting the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. 
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The 1961 Platform of Young Republican 
National Federation—IF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, add- 
ing to those portions of the 1961 plat- 
form of the Young Republican National 
Federation which I inserted today in the 
Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
remaining planks of the platform which 
are entitled “Interior and Commercial 
Affairs,” “Labor,” and “Human Needs,” 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

INTERIOR AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS , 

We reaffirm our belief in the economic 
principles underlying our system of free 
enterprise from which our Nation has de- 
rived its greatness and its strength. It has 
been proven private enterprise is capable of 
providing for the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual and that the Government should do 
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for the people only those things which are 
without question beyond the resources and 
capabilities of private enterprise. We fur- 
ther believe that the economic and political 
freedom of the individual and the dynamic 
growth of our Nation can best be guaran- 
teed and maintained if more and more citi- 
zens are encouraged to be come capitalists. 

We recognize that one of the most im- 
portant requirements of modern society is 
a cheap and adequate supply of energy. We 
feel that the basic responsibility for the 
production and distribution of energy lies 
with private enterprise, and whether we 
talk of atomic power, electricity, coal, fuel 
oil, or natural gas, we believe that the re- 
sponsibility should remain with private 
enterprise. The entry of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be restricted to those in- 
stances where adequate development can- 
not possibly be obtained from private 
sources, and steps be taken to turn existing 
projects over to private enterprise. 

We recognize that a strong and growing 
economy requires vigorous and persistent 
attention to wise conservation and sound de- 
velopment of all our resources. Teamwork 
between individuals, business, and State and 
local entities is essential and must be con- 
tinued. We do not believe that any pro- 
gram will ever be effective if it is solely 
the responsibility of Central Government, for 
we know that it requires not only the sup- 
port but the cooperation of the individual 
citizen in order to be effective. 

We -believe that the time has come for 
a complete examination of the existing poli- 
cies of the Congress in the field of regula- 
tion of transportation. Originally, the inde- 
pendent agencies were established to allow 
a@ more flexible transpcrtation policy than if 
the Congress were to set forth every detail 
of Government supervision. 

We feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through its maze of complex 
and unworkable regulations, is strangling 
the transportation systems of this country. 
We urge a complete examination of the oper- 
ations of the ICC and the establishment of 
policies which will encourage economic, safe, 
and competitive systems of transportation 
in this country. 

We reject the current demands to place 
control over the independent agencies in the 
hands of the executive. We believe that the 
original circumstances giving rise to their 
creation still exist and that these agencies 
should continue as instruments by which 
the Congress can delegate its power to regu- 
late and control. We do not believe that 
either the FCC, the FTC, the FPC, the ICC, 
or the CAB, to name but a few, could prop- 
erly carry out their duties, if they become 
tools of the President. 

We support the right of the Puerto Rican 
people to achieve statehood, whenever they 
freely so determine. 


LABOR 


We respect the role of labor unions within 
our society, for we recognize the part they 
Played in protecting the rights of the in- 
dividual which were endangered by the pres- 
sures of the industrial revolution. We also 
believe in the application of democratic 
processes to the internal affairs of unions. 
We believe that business and labor should 
be treated equally, entitled to the same 
rights and privileges and subject to the 
same limitations and controls. We believe 
antimonopoly type legislation should be 
applied equally both to business and labor. 

We reaffirm our past statements that the 
following steps must be taken to protect 
the rights of the individual union members: 

1. Union elections conducted by secret 
ballot in a truly free and fair manner. 

2. Free disclosure of union finances for 
the benefit of dues-paying members. 

3. Rigid enforcement of the ban on polit- 
ical contributions by labor unions, 
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4. Protection of union members from any 
political assessments by their officers. 

The only way all Americans are going to 
be able to realize their full potential is for 
labor, management, and Government to un- 
derstand there is common ground in the 
long-range interests of all three groups. We 
believe any proposed solution to unemploy- 
ment must be based on a recognition that 
@ major cause of unemployment has been 
an increase in wage rates beyond a level 
justified by productivity increases. As @ 
consequence, many products have been 
priced out of domestic and world markets 
with lost jobs and unemployment the direct 
results. We feel the heated exchanges over 
automation, featherhedding and other prob- 
lems will not provide solutions. Nor do we 
feel that the solution to the problem of un- 
employment is to force a business to keep 
men at work or to subsidize forever those 
who are unemployed. We believe the best 
solution is to heip those who do not have 
jobs to find employment and that it is the 
joint responsibility of business, unions and 


local government to help in placement and. 


retraining. 

We support the right of the States to 
determine their own law with respect to 
the right of workers to belong or not to 
belong to a collective bargaining unit. 


HUMAN NEEDS 


We believe in the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of each individual and that this coun- 
try can reach its full strength only when 
there is an opportunity for each individual 
to employ his talents to the full extent of 
his ability, free from discrimination and 
prejudice. 

We feel that the conduct of the voting 
process in the 1960 election was a shoc 
indictment of the failure of United States to 
allow its citizens the right to vote and <0 
have their votes counted accurately. We de- 
mand that constituted authorities enforee 
the voting laws more vigorously in future 
elections. We urge the Republican Party to 
double and redouble its efforts to provide 
trained watchers at every polling place to 
insure that each voter is allowed to cast his 
own ballot and that each ballot is correetly 
counted. We oppose the current attempts to 
establish socialized medicine in the United 
States, for we have seen the failure of such 
programs in other nations. 


We oppose all efforts to rely on federally 
sponsored health insurance to meet the 
health needs of the people of this country. 
We commend the efforts of the voluntary 
health insurance groups in working together 
with the medical profession to find 
methods of caring for the sick, without Fed- 
eral intervention. 

We believe that the pension programs now 
available through private sources make it 
possible to turn the old-age and survivors 
program into a supplementary source of aid 
and that it should no longer be mandatory. 
We do not believe that the social security 
program should be used to bribe the voters. 
We urge that legislation be adop to place 
social security on a sound financial basis be- 
fore it becomes insolvent or reaches a point 
where the Government can not provide in- 
dividuals with the benefits for which they 
have been taxed. This can be accomplished 
through the establishment of a ‘Federal Re- 
serve type” organization to assure independ- 


ent management of the hard earned funds of 


the people of our Nation. 


We believe that the Republican Party 
should encourage State legislatures and local 
school boards to augment their present ef- 
forts so each child will have the opportunity 
to obtain a good education. We.believe the 
State and localities can shoulder this respon- 
sibility more effectively than can the Fed- 
eral Government. We believe that plans of 
Federal aid to education, such as direct. con- 
tributions to or grants for teachers salaries 
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or school construction, can lead only to Fed- 
eral domination and ‘control of our schools 
to which we are unalterably opposed. We 
believe that the responsibility for education 
must be kept close to the people it serves, 
for they are the best judges of whether or 
not the schools are doing a good job. We 
reject the thinking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can or should prescribe a standard 
' curriculum for a school or that it can direct 
from Washington how a school can be best 
operated. 

We applaud the development of loan pro- 
grams by our colleges and private groups to 
insure that no qualified student is deprived 
of an opportunity for a college education. 

_ 





More Inflation in Prospect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the seri- 
ousness of our deficit fiscal policies is not 
escaping the attention of the public. 
The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware {Mr. Wrtitams] pointed out the 
-enormous costs of these new program 
when he cited budgetary figures indicat- 
ing this administration is spending—at 
_the last count—$110 million more per 
week than is received. 

A day does not pass, Mr. President, 
without my receiving letters or postal 
cards from citizens within and without 
my State expressing deep concern over 
the increasing demands being placed 
upon the Federal Treasury. 

In fact, I know that this continual dis- 
regard by this administration of sound, 
budgetary practices is a source of frus- 
tration for many, and I would add not 
only among the citizenry but right here 
in the Congress as well. 

One example of the concern by our 
people is expressed in a recent letter 
which I received from an old friend in 
Redfield, S.Dak. He sends along an edi- 
torial from his hometown newspaper, 
the Redfield Press, which I wish to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. But 
first I would like to read the very brief, 
but pointed letter from Mr. A. I. Olding 
of Redfield. He writes: 

Dear SENATOR: Herewith a clipping from 
the Redfield Press., I would like to add 
some comments of my own, but there are 
so many things wrong in our present powers- 
that-be that I would not know where to 
start. 

Very truly yours, 
A. I. OLDING. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Redfield (S. Dak.) Press, July 6, 
1961] 
MorE INFLATION IN PROSPECT 

Inflation is an unpleasant word in this 
country, as well it should be. In only 20 
years, it has cut the dollar’s value by at 
least half. 

Now, a critical new inflationary threat is 
arising. 

It is found in increased Federal spending. 
The prospect is that the Federal deficit will 
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run to more than $6 billion during the next 
2 fiscal years. Additional spending pro- 
posals already submitted to Congress total 
more than $10 billion—and they can’t be 


‘laid at the door of national defense. Some 


$8 billion would go for nondefense purposes. 

The Communists will certainly welcome a 
mew wave of inflation here, if it comes. 
They have long argued that this and other 
capitalist countries will destroy themselves 
from within—and no weapon has a greater 
destructive potential than. constant infla- 
tion. On the other hand, those who want 
to keep America strong will oppose inflation 
with every device we possess—none of which 
is more important than Government econ- 
omy and balanced budgets. 





President Carlos Garcia Provides Respon- 
sible Leadership in the Philippines— 
Bataan Magazine Praises His Admin- 
istration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
United States has had little experience 
among the great nations in governing 
dependent territories beyond our conti- 
nental limits, and most of this was ac- 
quired in connection with the Spanish- 
American War. 

While today we no longer look upon 
that event as manifesting untarnished 
virtue and total wisdom on our part, it 
is worth observing that. the two main 
dependencies with which we emerged 
from that conflict, the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, are among the leading out- 
posts of democracy in their respective 
areas of the world. If the cause of 
democracy, as we understand the mean- 
ing of that word, is. to prevail in Latin 
America and in southeast Asia, it will be 
in no small measure the result of the 
examples established under American 
tutelage by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Republic of the Philippines. 

It is increasingly evident, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Philippines are one of the 
main bastions of freedom in the Pacific. 
For this reason, it is important for us to 
be adequately informed of the policies 
and personalities of their leaders. In 
this respect the July issue of Bataan 
magazine carries an illuminating article 
by its editor and publisher, Dr. Dosdado 
M. Yap, a friend and former student of 
mine, setting forth the personal back- 
ground and the achievements of the ad- 
ministration of President Carlos P. 
Garcia. 

I solicit the attention of my colleagues 
to this article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESIDENT GARCIA’S 
ADMINISTRATION 
(By Dr. Diosdado M. Yap) 

Mr. Garcia took the oath of office on 

March 18, 1957, as successor to the late Pres- 
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ident Ramon Magsaysay. In November 1957, 
he was elected to a 4-year term as President 
in his own right. 

It will be recalled that when President 
Magsaysay of the Nationalist Party took over 
in 1954, there was a complete breakdown in 
peace and order all over the country. The 
Communist-inspired Huks had succeeded in 
sowing fear, intimidation, discord, and even 
panic in the government. It was a serious 
responsibility to restore peace and order, to 
strengthen the national economy, and to 


solve the problems of inflation and national 


security. With undaunted courage and 
visions Magsaysay was equal to the task in 
meeting the challenge of his administration. 

After the death of Ramon Magsaysay, fear 
was expressed in many quarters at home and 
in the United States that there may be polit- 
ical upheaval in the Philippines, that his 
policies may be abandoned, that commu- 
nism may again rise to power, that there may 
be a complete disruption of the constitu- 
tional processes. None of these happened. 
The reason is simple. The duly elected vice 
president who took over has all the qualities 
of leadership necessary to meet the emer- 
gency and all the experience in government 
needed to carry on the functions of a head 
of state with dignity and competence. 

Adequately prepared to carry on and con- 
tinue to completion the unfinished program 
mapped out by Ramon Magsaysay, President 
Garcia promptly undertook the solution of 
the many complicated problems by issuing 
a series of measures in establishing the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal and financial stability and 
by a judicious conduct of our Department 
of Foreign Affairs that give dignity to our 
national sovereignty and thus won for us 
international respect. Furthermore, he in- 
augurated his austerity program and called 
upon the Filipino people for belt-tightening 
measures to stabilize the economy of the 
country. 


FOURTH PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The election of Carlos P. Garcia in Novem- 
ber 1957, as the fourth President of the Phil- 
ippines had a far-reaching significance. He 
continued the policies of the lamented Ra- 
mon Magsaysay with courage and determi- 
nation. As seasoned and experienced ad- 
ministrator, he assumed his duties with a 
solid background of knowledge of the com- 
plicated vernment machine. A trusted 
and prov public servant of many years, 
President Garcia has gone through the mill 
of public service. He rose from the bottom 
up, rung by rung, and he tackled the prob- 
lems that confronted him not merely as a 
man of action but as a cautious and prudent 
head of state. 

President Garcia’s colorful political ca- 
reer is without equal in the history of Phil- 
lipine politics. He was a public school teach- 
er for more than 2 years. He served as con- 
gressman for two terms; as Governor of Bo- 
hol for three terms; and as senator for three 
terms. He became minority floor leader of 
the senate in 1946. He resigned in 1953 as 
senator after his election as vice president. 
As senator he was chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Government Reorganization, 
and the subcommittee on Japanese repara- 
tions. He was a member of the Senate Elec- 
toral Tribunal and Commission on Appoint- 
ments, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, Finance, Public Works, National De- 
fense, and Revision of Laws. 


After the war he served as Philippine dele- 
gate to the World Conference to draft the 
United Nations Charter and in the same 
year, 1945, he was sent to Washington in 
connection with Philippine rehabilitation 
and war damage claims. In 1950 he was 
delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference in Dublin, Ireland. After re- 
turning to Manila, he attended the 1950 
Southeast Asia Conference held in Baguio 
City. 
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In 1954 he was chairman of the Philippine 
delegation to the Geneva Conference for 
Korean Unification. He served as chair- 
man of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion Conference in Manila in September 1954, 
Since 1955, he has regularly served as chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation to the 
Council of Ministers meetings of the South- 
east Asia ‘Treaty Organization. With all 
these multitudinous duties for his people, 
he has served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
with credit and distinction. 

The Filipino people have shown a political 
maturity in the last election that is a tribute 
to their emergence as one of the free nations 
of the world. They elected President Garcia 
on the basis of his record of loyalty to the 
democratic ideals of the United States, of 
his unquestioned competence as an admin- 
istrator, of his sterling honesty and unim- 
peachable moral character. The Philippines, 
as all the countries just emerging from co- 
lonialism to nationhood, faced economic dif- 
ficulties. This, however, did not in any way 
becloud its prospects nor delay its progress 
in the country’s future. With President 
Garcia at the head of state, the Filipinos 
were confident that the Philippine Republic 
ship of state would be steered by an experi- 
enced leader into the haven of security and 
progress. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF GARCIA’S ADMINISTRATION 


During the critical period of his steward- 
ship of the Philippine Republic since he took 
over in 1957, President Garcia has achieved 
results that show numerous revolutionary 
changes in the continuing progressive liber- 
alism in government action and in continu- 
ing social change and ferment in ideas. The 
administration is proud to submit to the 
electorate a solid record of positive achieve- 
ments. It is a record that has given sub- 
stantial benefits to the nation, the conse- 
quence of such record has been a marked 
amelioration of the malignant condition of 
the masses and a decided improvement in 
the people’s standard of living. 

Immediately after World War II the eco- 
nomic condition of the country was shat- 
tered to pieces and such economic disloca- 
tion forced the administration to implement 
the control system, which also drained the 
meager financial resources of the country. 
It was then that inflation reared its ugly 
head. However, without hesitation, Presi- 
dent Garcia took a series of swift. steps to 
stem the tide of inflation. New credit re- 
strictions were imposed to reinforce old ones. 
Reserve requirements were raised to a new 
level. The rediscount rate was increased. 
Programed expenditures were cut and bond 
disbursements lowered. Tax exemptions 
were revoked; specific and corporate taxes 
raised, and most important of all, President 
Garcia asked Congress to authorize the col- 
lection of a margin levy on sales of foreign 
exchange in the face of strong opposition 
from an aroused public opinion and from 
members of Congress as well. Instead of 
complying with the recommendation of the 
International Monetary Fund to devaluate 
the peso, President Garcia fought inflation 
with his own program by enforcing disinfla- 
tionary measures rather than devaluate the 
peso. Such financial policies of the Presi- 
dent gained the praise from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund when it stated in its 
report that: “The economic situation in the 
Philippines improved considerably in 1959- 
60, this was in sharp contrast to the preced- 
ing period from 1954-58, the balance-of-pay- 
ments improved considerably in 1959 and re- 
mained strong in 1960 as the Philippines 
achieved’ a trade surplus for the first time 
in postwar years, foreign exchange reserves 
increased substantially.” 

From figures compiled from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the Philippine for- 
eign trade in 1960 was approximately 26 
percent better than that of 1953. Records 
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show that the total Philippine export, world 
wide in 1953 was $388.1 million; and its im- 
ports amounted to $452.4 million, making a 
total of $840.5 million. While in 1960, the 
world wide Philippine imports amounted to 
$592 million and its export for the same 
period was $549.6 million or making a total 
foreign trade for 1960 of $1,141.6 million. 

To cite some of the positive achievements 
of President Garcia’s administration—let us 
look into the financial structure of the Gov- 
ernment. In 1960 the Government income 
was approximately 970 million pesos and 
its expenditures was roughly 960 million 
pesos as compared with the Liberal Party 
administration of 1953 when the Govern- 
ment income was approximately 540 million 
pesos and its expenditures of about 559 mil- 
lion, showing an increase in Government in- 
come of over 44 percent in 1960 above that 
of 1953. 

Efficiency of the Garcia administration is 
further shown by the amount of money col- 
lected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and Customs in 1960 which amounted to 
762,058,000 pesos as compared with 500 mil- 
lion pesos collected in 1953 by the admin- 
istration of the Liberal Party. 

President Garcia's administration allo- 
cated roughly 300 million pesos for the opera- 
tion of government agencies whose function 
directly affect the welfare of the masses. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the national budget of the Liberal 
Party administration of 1953 is almost equal 
to what President Garcia has allocated only 
for the welfare of the masses in the fields of 
health, education, labor, and welfare. 

In the construction of public roads, in 
1953, the Liberal Party administration had 
only 636.23 kilometers of roads while under 
President Garcia in 1960, there were 4,421.55 
kilometers of roads or an increase of over 
80 percent. The President has advocated 
the use of cement instead of asphalt in the 
construction of our national highways which 
will reduce the cost of maintenance. Ap- 
proximately 350 kilometers of our national 
highways will be paved with cement at a cost 
of about.35 million pesos, to be apportioned 
in the following manner: 150 kilometers for 
Luzon, 100 kilometers for Visayas and 100 
kilometers for Mindanao. 

As to the unemployment situation, in 
1953 under the Liberal Party administra- 
tion there were recorded as unemployed 
1,375,000 of a total labor force of 6,750,000. 
In the Garcia 1960 administration, the total 
unemployed numbered only 862,000 in spite 
of an increase of the total labor force of 
10,514,000. 

By the end of 1960 under the administra- 
tion of President Garcia there were 270,775,- 
000 watts of électricity as compared with the 
1953 hydroelectric projects which generated 
only 244,442 watts of electrity under the Lib- 
eral Party administration. From these fig- 
ures one can readily see the enormous in- 
crease in the electrical productivity which 
serves more people, thus making it more 
convenient for them in their living condi- 
tions. 

The rural health units that were in use 
in 1953 numbered only 181 while today there 
are 1,313 such units, excluding 389 traveling 
rural dentists. 

Today there are 14,268 artesian wells scat- 
tered all over the country while in 1953 
under the Liberty Party administration there 
were only 1,299 such artesian wells, and there 
was not even a single spring developed dur- 
ing the period. While in 1960, a total of 
1,607 sprimgs were developed where the 
masses can go and get the much needed 
potable water. 

As to the national irrigation system which 
is the lifeblood of the farmers, in 1958 the 
Liberal Party administration had 33,000 
hectares serviced. In 1960, under President 
Garcia, that figure was practically trebled, 
a total of 350,000 hectares serviced.’ But 
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most important for our farmers are the com- 
munal irrigation system and the communal 
pump service units. In 1953 there were no 
such communal irrigation or pump service 
units. Today there are 72,418 hectares irri- 
gated; and 381 pump units serving an area 
of 41,175 hectares. 

What about the resettlement projects? In 
1953, the Liberal Party administration was 
able to resettle 1,503 families. Today, 24,- 
471 families are resettled or an increase of 
23,968 families. In addition, President 
Garcia has distributed nearly 250,000 hectares 
of public land to 26,274 relocated families. 

A fundamental policy promulgated by 
President Garcia which has been so grossly 
misinterpreted both at home and abroad is 
To date, it has 
resulted in positive and substantial benefit 
in the national economy of the country. 
Under this policy, Philippine capital was able 
to purchase the Manila Electric Co., for the 
Philippine Oil (Filoil) to be controlled by 
Filipinos, for the establishment and opera- 
tion of more domestic banks and insurance 
companies of all-Filipino-owned or con- 
trolled than we have ever seen before. 
Through this policy, the establishment of 
integrated textile factories, pulpmills, and 
papermills, steel products, -machine and 
spare parts factories was brought about. 
The creation of joint ventures between 
Philippine and foreign investors for deep sea 
fishing, agricultural and industrial projects, 
and firms once entirely foreign-owned have 
sold to Filipinos 30 percent of their capital, 
was initiated by this Filipino-first policy. 

OUR PRESTIGE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As pointed out earlier, Mm Garcia while 
serving as Vice President to the late Ramon 
Magsaysay also held the portfolio as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Consequently, he gained wide and exteslvs 
experience in matters affecting international 
affairs in relations with the Philippines, He 
is an ardent believer in our active participa- 
tion in the aZairs of the world for we are 
an integral part of it. Of particular empha- 
sis it could be stated that he is by convic- 
tion a strong believer in the leadership of 
the United States in the free world. Re- 
peatedly he voiced in no uncertain terms 
the close association between the Philippines 
and the United States. Such expression of 
mutual understanding and” close bonds of 
friendship was reiterated during the recent 
visit of Vice President JoHNson to Manila. 

President Garcia’s concern in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs has been intensified 
by his state visits to Japan, Taipei, South 
Vietnam, and Malaya where he underscored 
the Philippine determination to foster closer 
relationship with our Asian neighbors. 
Under his guidance Philippine-American re- 
lationships have been “updated -in a manner 
that has enchanced our dignity as a sover- 
eign nation and have won for us the respect 
of other nations for striking out an inde- 
pendent foreign policy in consonace with 
our needs and the new mode of the time. 

He was then the coarchitect of the policy 
of close friendship with the United States. 
Precisely because of his absolute faith in 
the leadership of America, President Garcia 
did not hesitate to make public his deter- 
mined policy of closer ties among the Asian 
neighbors in order to help the United States 
to be better understood in Asia. 

“We are not veering away from the United 
States when we try to improve our relations 
with neighboring Asian nations,” Mr. Garcia 
stated. In urging closer bonds of friendship 
among Asian nations to achieve economic 
and political cooperation to bolster their 
abilities to resist new Communist methods of 
expansion, the Philippines is not drifting 
away from the United States. “No bitter- 
ness against. the United States exists in the 
heart of the average Filipino,” Mr. Garcia 
continued. “All we want is a fair settlement 
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of just claims.and a better understanding 
with Americans. The Philippines is still 
closer to the United States than to any other 
nation in the world.” In referring to the 
relationship between the United States and 
the Philippines, President Garcia pointed out 
in his recent state of the Nation message to 
Congress that “the bonds of friendship and 
mutual interest which link the Philippines 
and the United States, our closest ally and 
friend, remain firm and enduring.” 





Grassroots Opinion on Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Menshikov has been saying that he has 
talked with a good many people and they 
are not willing to fight over Berlin. The 
response from Texans, as reported in 
this article by John F. Bridge, which ap- 
pears in today’s Wall Street Journal, 
does not indicate any accuracy in the 
Russian’s statement: 

HILLSBORO AND BERLIN: A TExaS TOWN BE- 
LIEVES KHRUSHCHEYV Now Must. BE 
DEFIED = 

(By John F. Bridge) 

Hiitssoro, Tex.—U.S. Highway 81 cuts 
through the heart of Texas from Dallas to 
Waco and the cotton grows green beside the 
road. This is not the Texas of the cattle 
ranges or the oil towns but a peaceful agri- 
cultural world where weather and crops and 
churchgoing are the daily concerns. 

To the traveler from up East, the crisis 
of Berlin seems far removed. And yet, when 
he stops for a coke in: Hillsboro, population 
7,402, haifway between the two cities, he 
finds Berlin close at hand. 

“No sir, we shouldn’t get out of Berlin,” 
says the young man in the drugstore soda 
fountain on“ the courthouse’ square. 
“We don’t want hydrogen bombs, no sir, we 
surely don’t. But we got to draw the line. 
And if it happens that the big bombs fall— 
well, it happens.” 

A businessman in his fifties catches a 
snatch of the conversation and adds thought- 
fully: “It’s never been the American policy 
to run when we're right. If it ever was 
right for us to be there in Berlin, it is still 
right. It seems our leaders have done every- 
thing they can to avoid trouble.” He heaves 
a deep sigh and adds: “Yes, war again is 
certainly better than backing down again.” 

yAnd as the traveler whiles away an after- 
noon talking further to the citizens in the 
stores and offices around the town square, 
he hears the same thing over and over: 

America has backed down—in Cuba, in Laos, 

everywhere—“everywhere” is the frequently 

used word, in a generalization that is more 

a feeling than a fact—and the time is long 

overdue to stop. The feeling is deep, angry, 

and often it has a certain hardness that indi- 
cates almost personal outrage at the nature 
of what is going on and is symbolized in 
the word Berlin. 

NOT ANOTHER INCH 


“We shouldn’t back up another inch—in 
Berlin or anywhere else. If it means war, 
that’s okay, too,” says Gordon Eubank, one 
of the managers of the Andrews cafe, and 
he speaks quickly and firmly, with the air 
of a man whose mind cannot be changed. 

“We got to stop the Russians—or else shut 
up,” says an elderly farmer bitterly and 
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adds: “Kennedy was going to stop them 
when he was campaigning; I liked that. But 
now he’s got in, he’s acting like all the rest 
of the politicians. We got to stop the Rus- 
sians—everywhere.” 

Ted Lee, the Greyhound bus agent in the 
Ware Hotel, smiles and says with a softness 
that only emphasizes deep emotion: “It 
looks like Khrushchev has got to have a war 
some place. If he wants one in Berlin, that’s 
as good as any place else.” 

And while Hillsboro is by and large ready 
to fight for Berlin, there are plenty like Mr. 
Lee who would fight not because of anything 
peculiar to Berlin itself, but because they 
feel the United States had been shoved 
around everywhere, and the time to fight 
has come. 

“The debacle at the Bay of Pigs in Cuba 
was a disgrace,” says Don Irwin, a World 
War II veteran of the Middle East who now 
runs a real estate and insurance business. 
Cuba excited particular rage hereabouts, and 
several petitions were circulated in the town 
protesting the tractor deal with Castro. 
Mr. Irwin looks on the Berlin crisis as an 
opportunity to do what we should have done 
twice before, going back to the airlift— 
showing the Russians the only thing they 
understand, force. As to fighting to keep 
Berlin, “that’s like asking if I ought to fight 
the rattlesnakes in my backyard.” 

It is plain that few here are very open to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s blandishments for another 
round of summit talks and negotiation over 
Berlin. 

Says a barber: “To have negotiations, you 
have to have some mutual faith. I no longer 
have any faith in what the Russians say or 
do, so negotiations aren't much use.” Says 
a banker: “You can’t trust them—the only 
way to deal with them is to stand fast. 
There’s no use crying over ancient history, 
but Roosevelt talked and dealt with Stalin 
and got us in this Berlin mess; negotiating 
now can get us no place except another 
defeat.” 

“The only thing Khrushchev understands 
is force,” is the view of Korean war veteran 
Bob Dohoney of the Dohoney Cadillac-Olds- 
mobile agency. “If Khrushchev thinks he 
can win by talking, he will want to talk, and 
that’s the only reason.” 

He continues: “I was sorry to see us give 
in on Laos. Cuba was really delicate, but 
eventually we will have to go in there—when 
the opportunity arises. A group of us were 
talking about this cold war situation just the 
other night, and everyone is sick that this 
country isn’t asserting itself and saying the 
heck with world opinion.” 

TINY MINORITY 


It would be wrong to give the impression 
that everyone in this town wants to fight for 
Berlin. A banker symbolizes a tiny minor- 
ity which, while deeply outraged by the way 
the cold war has gone, accepts that as the 
price for being involved where it is none of 
our business; as this banker put it. 

Too, the womenfolk often are slow to 
commit themselves as to what the United 
States ought to do about Berlin. “I’d have 
to thing long and hard before I would say 
we ought to go to war again,” declares a 
gray-haired woman in her fifties. “We 
ought to get out of Berlin; I believe in leav- 
ing people alone,” is the view of a housewife 
in her twenties. A young women getting 
into her new Pontiac says, with some re- 
luctance: “Well, I don’t want to fight them, 
and I don’t want to give in to them, but 
we'll have to fight them eventually.” And 
she slams her car into gear and roars away 
with tires screeching. - 

But if the reluctance of some to see so- 
ciety torn apart by wars is an old story, so 
also is man’s determination to do what 
seems to be his duty, however unpleasant 
personally. 

And so, as the crisis has n and 
deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric declared 
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a call may go out mobilizing the National 
Guard, some 80 men in Hillsboro have had 
to examine their feelings closely. Members 
of Company D, 2d Battle Group, 143d 
Infantry of the Texas National Guard, they 
have a proud tradition—two Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners in World War II, 
including the legendary “Commando” Kelly. 

Most, like Company Commander James 
Barnhill, who is publisher of the Hillsboro 
Mirror, have careers and families they 
would disrupt with reluctance. But as 
Lieutenant Barnhill puts it, “Berlin is a 
principle; if we give up here, Khrushchev 
will only demand more.” He adds: “After 
drill Tuesday night, the officers sat around 
and discussed the situation. We felt the 


United States shouldn't back down, but ought - 


to stand pat.” 

And stand pat in Berlin, and fight if need 
be, is the sentiment of this one town in one 
State in these United States. What its 
citizens have to say could well be what the 
citizens are having to say in most of these 
United States. 

CONFIDENT AND VEHEMENT 


To the traveler, who has read all the 
books about the soft American society, and 
who has heard all of Khrushchev’s words 
about democratic decadence, the feelings of 
Hillsboro, in their confident vehemence, 
seemed to come from another world, far 
from the world of the statesmen and the 
other ponderers of their inner fears which 
they so often mistake for the people’s fears. 

The hot Texas sun beat down on the 
courthouse square in Hillsboro and the 
statue marked “A Confederate Soldier” 
peered grimly across Highway 81 at the 
drugstore where for 1 cent a machine will 
deliver “your wate and fate.” 

The traffic growled, but it did not drown 
out the voice of a sunburned cop on traffic 
duty: “Yes, I hope old -Mr. Khrushchev does 
try to push us out of Berlin. Yes, I surely 
do. Because then, for once and for all, we 
can lick the hell out of him.” 





Safety Programs Are Good Government 
in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
month it was my privilege to speak at 
the President’s Safety Awards Ceremony 
in the Departmental Auditorium. I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ten years ago a 34-year-old Congressman 
from Massachusetts left a House subcom- 
mittee hearing on a longshore and labor 
worker’s safety bill to visit the docks of 
Cleveland, Chicago, ton, and New York. 
He wanted to see for If the dangers 
of loading and unloading cargo. Afterward, 
when he called stevedoring “one of our most 
hazardous occupations,” he quoted from 


- firsthand knowledge. And his observations 


made him an even more ardent advocate 
and sponsor of legislation which was enacted 
in 1958, after he moved to the Senate side 
of. the Capitol. 

That man’s concern for the welfare of 
the workers has been constant. In a repeat 
performance of the earlier visit just 1 year 
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ago, he visited the coal mines. The next day 
he argued for a safety bill extending Fed- 
eral regulation to small mines. As chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee, he noted 
that the fatality rate in these mines is twice 
that of large mines already regulated by 
Federal standards. His statement “there is 
no more hazardous or demanding labor than 
the work of those who toil in our mines,” 
was again from firsthand knowledge. 

In the decade between those two visits, 
this Member of Congress had, among his 
other accident-prevention efforts, sought and 
sponsored legislation to improve the safety 
functions of the Federal Government. And 
when he moved to the White House early 
this year, he continued to demonstrate his 
determined concern for the safety of the 
workers of America—to the extent that as 
President he said he would rather see the 
United States come in second in space than 
allow an astronaut to “take a dispropor- 
tionate risk.” Moreover, he has asked that 
the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety be continued and reenergized to 
help control hazards emerging (during the 
sixties) from the new tasks which will de- 
velop from scientific progress. 

President Kennedy had planned to be 
with you today to demonstrate anew his 
personal concern for the safety and health 
of some two and a half million Americans 
who serve their countrymen—often with 
small appreciation—as Federal employees- 
His planned attendance was his way of 
showing the same sustained personal con- 
cern that safety engineers continually 
seek—the concern of top management to 
safeguard the lives and health of employees 
in the Federal service. And his interest is 
the rugged, down-to-earth, hardheaded con- 
cern of a man who has known danger and 
who takes responsibility for protecting oth- 
ers from its perils. It is no “fair weather” 
interest, no polite “lipservice” to the cause 
of safety. 

President Kennedy is happy to recognize 
the good safety record of the 1960 winners of 
these awards, because he wants to see en- 
acted an active, effective safety program for 
the Federal service. Moreover, he believes 
that all agencies should emulate the win- 
ners: That the Federal safety record should 
and can be better than it is. 

I wish to point out here that this philos- 
ophy of concern is unlike that of other gov- 
ernmental systems where the individual 
exists for the good of the State. We believe 
with Edmund Burke that “Government is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants.”" The President recognizes, 
and so do I, that the safety movement in 
this country is a practical reflection of Amer- 
ica’s basic concern for human worth and 
dignity. 

Secretary Ribicoff, as Governor of Con- 
necticut, exemplified this concern by extend- 
ing leadership, by enforcing high standards 
which greatly reduced traffic fatalities in his 
State. It can be done. I suggest that just 
as we have been able to provide safety lead- 
ership in State and local government, we 
propose and enact an even better program 
for ourselves in governmental service as an 
example for private industry. , 

And may I suggest that to further our 
goal of human welfare in Federal service, we 
also call on the Bureau of the Budget, the 
coordinating force of this Government, to 
examine the safety program of each Federal 
agency. This is the best kind of economy 
move the Government can make—it will serve 
to save on human talent. When the Bu- 
reau’s evaluation has been made, and com- 
pleted, I think a report should be submitted 
to the President’s Office-~and to the appro- 
priate committees in Congress, so that we 
can better the efforts we are presently hon- 
oring. . 


This kind of program is in line with Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. He has pledged this admin- 
istration to efficiency in Government. He 
has moved to release the interests and en- 
ergies of all of us whose responsibility it 
is to carry out the policies and programs of 
Ahis Government. He presents both the 
challenge and opportunity to improve the 
quality of our performance, to display lead- 
ership and initiative, to show courage and 
imagination, and equally important, par- 
ticularly in safety work, to curtail financial 
and human waste. Our responsibility is to 
conserve. our natidnal resources, especially 
the lives and productive skills of our citi- 
zens. 

Federal agencies—the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and, of course, the Atomic 
Energy Commission—and to honor with you 
_those who have made these achievements 
possible during the year just passed. As 
Federal departments and agencies go, today’s 
winners are young. Their work clearly re- 
flects our rapidly changing technology and 
a shifting emphasis in governmental re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. If these win- 
ners with their high inherent hazards can so 
markedly improve their safety performance, 
there is no valid reason why all other 
branches of Federal service cannot make 
similar improvements. Nor is there any 
reason why the counterparts to these agen- 
cies which exist in private industry and 
enterprise cannot upgrade their safety 
standards. 

Yet, despite the fine records we commemo- 
rate this morning, 371 fatalities and nearly 
43,000 disabling job injuries were reported 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
for 1960. While final adjudication may 
change these totals somewhat, they offer a 
preliminary measure of the task we face and 
how much farther we must go to meet our 
responsibilities. 

Fifteen years ago, President Truman told 
the Federal Safety Council that “The Fed- 
eral Government should lead, not lag in the 
important field of employee safety.” Since 
then, as the Nation’s largest employer, the 
Federal Government has not lagged, but 
neither has it led. Over the past dozen 
years, the accident record of the Federal 
Government as a.whole has leveled off—it 
has gotten no worse, but neither has it 
improved materially. — 

As we recognize and congratulate the 1960 
winners this June morning, the record we 
shall make in 1961 is already well advanced. 
Still, every agency in the Federal service has 
6 months to improve its own 1960 record 
and that of our winners today. Our chal- 
lenge and goal for the sixties is clear: Pre- 
vent accidents and better performance. 
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Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is time that we stand up and be 
counted. I want to join my colleagues 
who are insisting that America stand 
firm in her position on the Berlin situa- 
tion. 

If we have the facility to get to the 
very core of human anxiety, in this day 
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and age, it will soon become apparent 
that the major concern of virtually all 
people is human freedom and peace. 

This would be brought home dramatic- 
ally to any reader if he follows current 
news with any deep interest. 

Wherever. we turn, east, west, north, 
or south, we see strife and unrest, anx- 
iety and world danger, saber and mis- 
sile rattling, and of course at the root of 
it all—communism. 

The international situation is ex- 
tremely volatile. It is more precarious 
now than at any time since the Korean 
conflict. By almost every indication, 
war or peace hangs in the balance. 

In Cuba, as close to the United States 
as Columbus is to Portsmouth, we see 
the hard cold truth that on our very 
doorstep is a well-armed Russian satel- 
lite, headed by a ruthless dictator, sur- 
rounded by equally ruthless hard-core 
Communists. 

We are confronted with the inescap- 
able fact that the stature of this well- 
armed Soviet satellite has been projected 
into international proportions that make 
it a real distinct threat to the peace, 
progress, and security of all the Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Stevenson’s report on conditicens 
in the Latin Americas points out very 
vividly the expansion of communism in 
those countries. 

The gutting of Laos by the Commu- 
nists, the turmoil in Africa and Algeria, 
the antagonism in the Arabian countries, 
the concerted drive to admit Red China 
to the United Nations, and now -Outer 
Mongolia, the obvious stalemate of nu- 
clear disarmament and test ban discus- 
sions, all are a direct result of the Com- 
munist-inspired movement to disrupt 
and disorganize the world and make it 
more susceptible to Russian domination. 

These conflict managers have satur- 
ated the Afro-Asian countries, the Mid- 
dle East and Central and Latin Amer- 
icas. They have done their job well. 
They have created as much dissension, 
anxiety, strife, and unrest, as is human- 
ly possible—short of allout war. And, 
add to this, the Berlin crisis—and you 
have a world about to explode. 

The situation now shaping up will be 
the greatest test of leadership since the 
President took office 6 months ago. Ber- 
lin brings the United States into possible 
collision. with Moscow itself, if it de- 
velops according to the lines now appar- 
ently shaping. 

There is no alternate policy but to 
remain firm and stand our ground on 
this issue. 

The administration believes Mr. Khru- 
shehev thinks the West is bluffing and is 
testing its nerve. It has, in consequence, 
set in motion a chain of positive re- 
sponses to convince Moscow it is deeply 
serious. In the next few weeks and 
months, these responses will grow. 
There is every prospect of a grim fall 
and winter. Yet we must act and talk 
straight from the shoulder. Stop vacil- 
lating and take a position that will en- 
hance not only world but our own self- 
respect regardless of the consequences. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound and powerful radio ad- 
dress made by George Meany, President 
of AFL-CIO, over the American Broad- 
casting Company Network, on July 13, 
1961, on the subject of “Foreign Aid and 
Freedom,” which reads as follows: 

Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion’s military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s announcement that Soviet Russia 
has revoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and will increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by 3 billion dollars, plus 
the public display in Moscow of new super- 
sonic jet bombers and fighters, constitute 
clear warnings. The Government believes 
we must look to our defenses—and properly 
60. 
But it must be realized that our natjonal 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. To strengthen our own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has ini- 
tiated various programs for the stimulation 
of the national economy. To strengthen 
the people of other countries, outside the 
Communist orbit, but threatened by it, 
President Kennedy has proposed and Con- 
gress is now debating an unusually broad 
program of economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American 
people. It cannot truly judge the temper 
of the Nation if its citizens remain silent 
on such an im t matter. That is why 
I am appealing tonight, in the name of 
millions. of union workers throughout the 
country for support of the President’s foreign 
economic aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today. are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for centu- 
ries by colonialism, exploitation, hunger, dis- 
ease and ignorance. They look forward now 
to national sovereignty and to a more abun- 
dant life for themselves and their children— 
in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of the 
undeveloped lands, they share a common 
yearning for objectives which can be summed 
up in one word—progress. We in the trade 
union movement can understand and sym- 
pathize with these aspirations. They are 
not confined to one country, one area or one 
race, but are universal among humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, or whether they will 
decide that only a totalitarian system like 
communism can produce the economic 
growth for which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress against President Kennedy’s bill 
is that it will cost a lot of money. It will. 
But the issue no longer is whether we can 
afford to spend the money. We simply can- 
not afford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the $5 billion involved in this foreign 
aid program could be better spent right 
here at home in America, for the direct bene- 
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fit of the American people. That kind of 
argument is powerfully persuasive—espe- 
cially at a time when: millions of American 
workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation is so criti- 
cal and foreign economic aid is such a key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
way of lif€'against despotism, that the trade 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 

We put the preservation of world peace 
before a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with enlight- 
ened self-interest for all Americans. 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handling similar programs in the 
past. 

We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don’t we have enough commonsense to profit 
by experience? Is it conceivable that our 
Government and its officials will blindly and 
automatically make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date has 
been a failure and that challenge is based 
upon the record. Let-us examine it briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic aid—as 
distinguished from relief—was first advanced 
with the Marshall plan in 1947. At that time 
our primary goal was to repair the ravages of 
war. Many of you will remember that the 
Soviet Union denounced the Marshall plan as 
“capitalistic imperialism,” and refused to 
permit its satellites and captives to accept 
the assistance we freely offered to all. 

Looking back from the vantage point of 14 
years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The eco- 
nomy of Western Europe was restored, and 
rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. The 
menace of internal Communist subversion in 
those nations was dispelled as the well-being 
of their people mounted, and as their demo- 
cratic institutions were reestablished and 
strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in preserving the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America, itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today, and for years to come, our aid must 
be directed toward newly independent na- 
tions in Africa and Asia and to Latin Amer- 
ica. Only recently set free after generations 
of colonial rule, the people of the new na- 
tions are untrained and inexperienced in 
virtually every phase of twentieth century 
life. When we look to our neighbors to the 
south we find the same shortcomings in all 
too many places. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams and 
power plants; they need to build a whole so- 
ciety from scratch. They need to establish 
a new standard of living. This is infinitely 
difficult, not only for them, but for us in 
trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as “uncommitted.” In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they always 
vote in the United Nations, for example, with 
the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving our 
help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of these 


newly liberated peoples to make them lean. 


toward any particular philosophy of gov- 
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ernment. What reason do they have up to 
now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pain- 
stakingly built—fnstitutions such as pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere and poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration, and 
subversion that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 

This kind of society has been restored in 
Western Europe. It has not yet been cre- 
ated everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 
America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red China 
would be to surrender the fight for human 
liberty we Americans have waged for near- 
ly 200 years. And we would not merely sur- 
render the freedom of others; eventually 
we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catastro- 
phe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the past, 
a the remedy now is to do more, not 
ess. 

The President’s program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis— 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
range plans to fit each country’s individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social re- 
form. While we have no wish to dictate the 
pattern of another people’s society, we can 
and should, through guidance and persua- 
sion, lead them along the democratic path. 
This we believe, the new program would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a worldwide sea of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, is 
as essential to our own security as the main- 
tenance of our military strength. The for- 
eign aid program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
ciety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
we do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would deserve 
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our help simply because they are struggling 
so desperately to find their way into the 
20th century; because they must make up in 
a few short years the centuries of progress 
which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

Nearly 15 years ago our country undertook, 
with the Marshall plan, a program of world 
responsibility that was honorable in purpose 
and unprecedented in scope. The passing 
years have seen that program become a 
weapon as well—a weapon against the to- 
talitarian aggression—a weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should not 
abandon the tested weapon of econemic aid. 
We must push forward, for ourselves and for 
the cause of human freedom. 

There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American te do his 
part. I appeal to you to write to your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s foreign economic aid bill. 
Your notes will help to obtain the votes 
needed for this vital program. 


The address made by President Meany 
is not only timely and appropriate, but a 
most effective one, stating the reasons 
why President Kennedy’s recommenda- 
tions should be eracted into law this 
year. 

As President Meany well said: 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as 
an island of liberty in a werldwide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 


And, also, when he said: . 

The creatjon and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, is 
as essential to our own security as the main- 
tenance of our military strength. The for- 
eign aid program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at a 
dinner held at the Statler Hotel in New 
York on June 28 of this year one of Min- 
nesota’s most famous and most respected 
citizens, Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, was 
presented with the Passano Award for 
1961. 

The Passano Foundation each year 
presents an award of $5,000 to an Ameri- 
can citizen who has recently made an 
outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of medical science. Cer- 
tainly, no finer choice could have been 
made than Dr. Wangensteen who is pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Surgery at the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. The award this year 
was given to Dr. Wangensteen for his 
many contributions to surgical technique 
and post-operative care of the patient. 
Dr. Wangensteen is both a great teacher 
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and a great surgeon. At this dinner an- 

other distinguished Minnesotan, Dr. 

Maurice B. Visscher, spoke in honor of 

Dr. Wangensteen. 

Dr. Visscher is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing physiologists and a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress by Dr. Visscher be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS ON THE OCCASION OF THE PASSANO 
AWARD TO OWEN H. WANGENSTEEN, JUNE 
28, 1961 
This is a happy occasion for me because 

I am able to say some things about one of 
my very best friends which are appropriate 
only when the formal function of the occa- 
sion permits one to say these things. In 
day-to-day life with ones friends one does 
not do very much patting on the back but 
the occasion of the presentation of a major 
award gives one license to be candid about 
praise. 

A complete scientific scholar must have 
at least three important attributes. He 
must be devoted to the search for knowledge. 
He must be concerned with the reproduc- 
tion of his kind. And he must be a states- 
man in his relation to his institution and to 
society. A _ signally successful complete 
scientific scholar must have been extraor- 
dinarily competent and extraordinarily dili- 
gent in all three areas. Owen Wangensteen 
is such an extraordinary man. 

Surgery is a branch of medicine which has 
made spectacular strides in the last century. 
A hundred years ago a major surgical opera- 
tion was not only a gamble, it was apt to 
approach torture. With antisepsis, asepsis, 
anesthesia, and better diagnosis, it became a 
useful, even indispensable part of medical 
practice. But it has been within the life- 
times of many of us here that surgery has 
come an applied science and that patients 
could enter an operating room with reason- 
ably good chances of leaving it alive and 
improved. Many factors have, of course, 
entered into this revolution in surgery in 
the 20th century. Transfusion, blood sub- 
stitutes, improved anesthetics, chemothera- 
peutic agents, antibiotics, improved tech- 
nical procedures, and surgical instrumenta- 
tion have all played important parts. But 
another type of advance has perhaps been 
as crucial as any; namely, advance in knowl- 
edge about the pathologic physiology of 
disease, including the pathologic physiology 
of the operative and postoperative patient. 

It is in this latter area that Owen Wan- 
gensteen has made his great creative con- 
tributions. One needs only mention bowel 
obstruction and postoperative ileus to be 
reminded of his great impact upon modern 
surgery. But one should not forget an 
equally important contribution he has made; 
namely, to the eStablishment of the principle 
that in every area of surgery practical ad- 
vances can be made by assiduous study of 
the pathologic physiology of the disease 
state. 

A teacher lives forever in his academic 
progeny. In ordinary animal genetics, par- 
ticularly in the human area, one is hampered 
in the reproduction process by not having 
enough information about the total genetic 
makeup of the parents to be confident about 


the characteristics of the offspring. How-- 


ever, in academic replication the teacher 
chooses not the parents but the actual sub- 
ject of the experiment in metamorphosis— 
carrying the student from the larval stage 
through the pupa stage into the full-grown 
adult. The teacher sorts the individuals 
himself and chooses the bookworms, if you 
like, whom he thinks will one day emerge 
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as the full-fledged scholars. May I say, as 
an aside, that I thought of this analogy of 
metamorphosis without intending any puns 
on worms, pupas, and working bees. How- 
ever, I confess I like the total allusion be- 
cause actually no working scientist I have 
ever known has done much unless he has 
kept himself as productively busy as the 
proverbial bee throughout his working life. 
Certainly Owen Wangensteen has done so. 

But I want to make the main point that 
the complete scholar reproduces his kind. 
Through such replication he multiplies his 
own influence manifold and he achieves real 
intellectual perpetuation. One’s actual sci- 
entific discoveries may be superseded by 
more exact knowledge, but one’s influence 
on the living stream of scientific work will 
live so long as the human race lasts if one 
has been successful in replication. The 
number of Wangensteen pupils in academic 
posts all over the world testifies to his suc- 
cess in this function. 

Finally, no scholar today lives in an indi- 
vidual ivory towrr. The _ swift-moving 
stream that is science today has touched 
all of life—in fact its possible misapplications 
now threaten all of life, unfortunately for 
mankind. Today the designation academi- 
cian no longer implies isolation from reality 
and from the so-called affairs of the world. 
Scientists now work with single depart- 
mental budgets in six or seven figures. 
Universities deal with annual expenses in 
seyen or eight figures. With the expansion 
of the academic enterprise has come the need 
for academicians to deal creatively with the 
demands of society upon science and with 
the effects of science upon society. 

Owen Wangensteen has made his impress 
upon medical science as a statesman of sci- 
ence in many ways. As a leading figure in 
the Society of University Surgeons, in the 
American College of Surgeons, in the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, in the Advisory Councils 
of the National Institutes of Health, and 
perhaps most important of all in the Medical 
School and Graduate School of his own insti- 
tution, the University of Minnesota, he has 
given unstintingly of his time and energy 
and judgment in the promotion of medical 
science in the interests .of society. Owen 
Wangensteen has not been a noncontrover- 
sial figure, but when he has engaged in a 
battle he has done it on the basis of con- 
viction as to a principle, not for petty selfish 
reasons. 

I know of only one practice in which my 
friend has regularly engaged which might 
be considered by some to be unethical. He 
has never been known to send a bill for pro- 
fessional services to a wealthy patient. He 
has had, of course, many such patients who 
wanted to have the benefit of his skill and 
judgment in difficult surgical situations. 
Instead of sending them bills for services 
rendered he has routinely sent them letters 
inviting them to make voluntary contribu- 
tions to the surgical research fund of the 
university which, he explains to them, has 
made possible the kind of surgery they ex- 
perienced. This has not infrequently led 
‘his former patients to become regular and 
substantial contributors to the research 
funds of the department. Owen Wangen- 
steen could have been a very wealthy man 
but he has preferred to bring large sums of 
money into the academic enterprise, which 
sums were used to support the research 
activities of his students. Thus, his un- ~ 
selfish sense of values has made possible 
much of the fine work of the Wangensteen 
school. The medical academic world today 
is in a state of crisis in several places in the 
United States over the economic problems of 
private clinical practice in university hos- 
pitals. There would be no problem at all 
if every physician adopted the Wangensteen 
policy of putting back into the academic 
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enterprise the major part of his potential 
income from private practice. 

Every proper award for merit does honor 
not only to the awardee but to the group 
that chooses the awardee. The award to 
be bestowed on Owen H. Wangensteen to- 
night is richly deserved and in adding his 
name to the distinguished list of previous 
award winners the Passano Foundation 
makes the award itself more meaningful to 
future winners. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
today the eyes of Americans are focused 
upon the mounting crisis in Berlin and 
the question of America’s preparedness 
is being urgently reviewed here in Wash- 


ington. 

One field in which the President is 
finding it difficult to arouse a real sense 
of urgency is in the field of civil defense. 

Far too many Americans and far too 
many Members of this distinguished 
body have been blinded by fatalism on 
this vital subject. 

Unfortunately, this spirit of fatalism 
has not been operative behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In the August 1961 issue of Pageant 
magazine, Henry Jordan has written a 
report on Russian civil defense which 
should serve effectively to arouse the 
American people and every Member of 
this body to the need for an immediate, 
all-out effort in this country to prepare 
our people in terms of civil defense. 

The complete article by Mr. Jordan 
follows: 

Insme RUSSIAN CiviL DEFENSE 
(By Henry Jordan) 

Our program has been muddled, and our 
attitude fatalistic. But the Soviets give 
every citizen years of intensive training. 
Should we be doing likewise? Here is the 
first, complete report on the little known 
Red plan for survival. 

Do you know what “fallout” is made of? 
Why is spreads? How to gauge the “delay 
period” after a nuclear bomb burst—the 
time it’s still safe to be outdoors? 

Do you know what kind of clothing will 
fully protect you against residual radiation? 
Or how to rid your kitchen utensils easily 
of dangerous radioactivity? 

Being unable to answer these and other 
such questions makes you a definite risk’ 
in the age of nucleonics. But, as you are 


- no doubt aware, you're in a vast and mostly 


excellent company; perhaps 98 percent of us 
in these 50 States. 

You may not consider knowing the an- 
swers to these questions of very much im- 
portance to your life. You, along with most 
Americans, May consider all civil defense 
activity a hopeless exercise in futility. We 
have been told by various philosophers, 
statesmen and some scientists that a nu- 
clear war would finish our civilization if not 
like itself, turning this world into a ball of 
poisonous ashes—a cosmic monument to 
man’s folly—no matter what our precau- 
tions or preparations. 
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Perhaps so. But it may surprise you to 
know that a few thousand miles away in the 
Soviet Union every factory worker, high 
school senior, subway conductor, plant 
manager and housewife is able to answer the 
questions cited in his sleep—and many more 
besides. 

As our intelligence men know only too 
well, all Soviet citizens from 16 to 60—up- 
wards of 135 million people—have 6 years 
of the stiffest civil defense drill behind them. 
With only the bedridden and insane excepted, 
they were required to attend classes and 
were taken out on field exercises to learn in 
theory and practice how to survive war in 
the age of the fiery mushroom cloud and 
radioactive fallout. 

The leaders in the Kremlin obviously hope 
that our interest in civil defense will con- 
tinue to be desultory, that most of us will 
continue to believe—despite governmental 
exhortations—that we cannot survive a nu- 
clear war. Soviet Premier Khrushchev him- 
self has repeatedly uttered gloomy predic- 
tions that a war of rocket-propelled H-bombs 
would leave no victor, only total destruction. 

But there are experts who warn that Khru- 
shchev is no more sincere than Henry L. 
Mencken’s mournful undertaker “conducting 
a $900 funeral.” He would not draft every 
man, woman, and half-child for army-type 
drills every 12 or 18 months, spend badly 
needed funds, manpower and materials on 
antinuclear shelters, antifallout masks, and 


decontamination equipment, unless he con-" 


sidered the “unthinkable” war a possibility 
after all—and that measures could be taken 
to reduce the toll. 

What is the exact nature of Soviet civil 
defense preparations? Is there anything we 
can learn from them? Should we be taking 
similar steps? 

On the following pages, Pageant presents 
the first comprehensive report on Soviet civil 
defense ever put before the American public. 
The information comes from many sources— 
secret Soviet training manuals, military 
periodicals, intelligence reports, interviews 
with escapees. 

What emerges is a picture of a nation sys- 
tematically being readied for the ultimate 
horror of a nuclear war. The story may well 
shock many Americans out of their busi- 
ness-as-usual mood. It contains informa- 
tion vital to an understanding of the basic 
political battle of our times. 

THE WORLD OF DOSAAF 


Probably nothing characterizes DOSAAF, 
the Soviet civil defense organization, more 
tellingly than the fact that all its activities 
are classified defense secrets. (The initials 
stand for Dobrovolnoe Obshchestvo 
Sodeistviia Armii, Aviatsii i Flotu, or Volun- 
teer Society for Assistance to Army, Air 
Force, and Navy.) 

Appropriately, DOSAAF was in the admin- 
istrative grip of the Soviet secret police until 
1958, when an organizational shuffle put it 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. But 
experts on Soviet affairs point out that the 
shift changed nothing—95° percent of the 
Ministry’s work concerns secret police ac- 
tivities. 

Informed observers believe there are two 
major reasons for the secrecy surrounding 
Russian civil defense. First, the Soviet 
leaders do not wish to alarm other countries 
into setting up similar survival programs. 
Second, they do not want anyone to draw 


the conclusion that the Soviet preparedness | 


drive could mean planning for war, not peace. 

Yet it was Khrushchev himself who vio- 
lated the secrecy rule a few years ago. Then 
he boasted to a German newsman-of how 
formidable the Soviet Union was, and how 
her rockets would obliterate all enemies 
without great cost to the Russian people, 
who were made safe from nuclear horrors 
by the largest civil defense program in the 
world. 
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“After I took over, I brought up the cadres 
of permanent civil defense workers to 22 
million, most of them demobilized army 
personnel,” Khrushchev declared. And this 
was not an unlikely figure, considering that 
in World War II DOSAAF’s hard core, re- 
cruited from a far smaller population, was 
made up of 25 million people. 

The reactivation of DOSAAF Khrushchev 
spoke about goes back to 1955, when he suc- 
ceeded Georgi Malenkov as actual head of 
the Soviet state. Surely a thermonuclear war 
would be costly, reasoned Khrushchev. But 
with sufficient preparation on the civil de- 
fense front, Russia’s losses could be mini- 
mized, while the overconfident Western 
world would be effectively destroyed. 

Civil defense therefore headed the list of 
Khrushchev’s new projects. He ordered an 
immediate “mass attack’”"—the popular Soviet 
term for crash program. Within a few weeks, 
of his assuming power, directives were issued 
and Russian adults and adolescents of both 
sexes—by Soviet count, 83 percent of the 
population—“volunteered”’ for DOSAAF civil 
defense courses. 

Simultaneously, millions of training pam- 
phlets were turned out. They dealt with the 
nuclear facts of life—gamma rays, “thermal 
storm,” and what could be learned from 
observation of the fireball and mushroom 
cloud of H-bomb blasts. 

The training courses of 1955, the first of 
several, ran 10 class hours mainly devoted to 
theory. This was supplemented by field ex- 
ercises in decontamination and first aid held 
on weekends and Sundays, the number de- 
pending on local needs. 

At the conclusion of the course, each 
trainee was required to appear before a board 
and take a stiff exam on his knowledge of 
civil defense procedures. Low marks re- 
sulted in a return to class for further train- 
ing. High marks earned DOSAAF’s students 
certificates, brass badges, and Hints of job 
promotion. 

Whatever other ends the DOSAAF drills 


‘served, they helped strip atomic war of some 


of its awesomeness. Gen. Boris Olisov, com- 
mander of the Red Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers, made a revealing comment about this 
ir. the usual upsidedown Kremlin fashion: 

“The Western imperialists keep magnify- 
ing the danger of nuclear war,” he wrote in 
Red Star, the Soviet Army newspaper. 
“Their plan is to frighten, bully, and black- 
mail other nations into submission.. But 
this will get them nowhere as far as the 
Soviet goes. Her people have lost all fear of 
nuclear attack, thanks to systematic train- 
ing in all aspects of civil defense.” 

Elsewhere in the article, the general hinted 
about the nature of future DOSAAF drills. 

“You can’t get to know all about civil 
defense in 1 day or one course. Yet, as our 
trainees are finding out, the simple, old- 
fashioned rules hold true even in this age. 
Jumping into a ditch raises a man’s chances 
to outlive a nuclear blast 10 times. A ditch 
is still man’s best friend.” 

VAPOR AND DROPLETS 


What did the millions of DOSAAF stu- 
dents learn? I interviewed a former trainee 
who had escaped to the West. 

First of all, he revealed, the hazards of 
nuclear war were consistently minimized— 
often sensibly so. Fallout, the DOSAAF 
teachers lectured, is literally trash—dust and 
debris. When one of the big bombs goes 
off, a violent updraft sucks tons of liquefied, 
vaporized earth, stone_and metal skyward 
to heights of 100,000 feet and more. This 
debris is hot—highly radioactive. 

Rather quickly, the vapors and droplets 
solidify in the thin, cold air of the upper 
atmosphere and fall out. While they are 
still tumbling downward like myriad specks 
of dust, the ground, even in the immediate 
blast area, is entirely free of radioactivity. 
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This is a last, desperate period of grace 
during which it is still safe to leave shelter, 
gather up one’s family, fight fires, or give 
and get medical attention. 

Depending on weather and wind, the pe- 
riod of dead time may last 50 minutes or 8 
hours. Then, when the first fallout frag- 
ments set Geiger counters clicking, people 
will take cover. 

“Even a roof of cardboard can’ save your 
life,” the DOSAAF textbook informed stu- 
dents. “But just as radioactive dust must 
be prevented from touching your skin, it 
also has to be kept out of your lungs. The 
cheapest face mask equipped with a cloth 
filter will do an adequate job. If you have 
no mask, breathe through a damp hand- 
kerchief.” 

In a further attempt to take the terror 
out of nuclear war, DOSAAF training ) ge 
great emphasis on the fact that fallout is 
as perishable as a snowflake in the hot sun. 
Scientifically, this is entirely correct. Ten 
hours after a bomb burst, all the rampaging, 
life-destroying radioactivity loses 90 per- 
cent of its strength. Before 2 weeks are up, 
life in a city can, gradually resume, since 
radiation by then will be down to one-tenth 
of 1 percent. 

ADVANCED COURSE 

In 1956, at the close of the short Russian 
summer, DOSAAF again beat the drums to 
call all citizens for a second round of sur-, 
vival lessons. Classes started without delay. 
This time the emphasis was on practical 
matters, like Olisov’s ditches. 

Millions of citizens drilled in practice dig- 
ging. They set fire to huge trash piles and 
put them out again, timed by instructors’ 
stopwatches. To limber up still further, 
they were taken, regardless of health, on 20- 
mile marches, so-called exercises in emer- 
gency evacuation. 

Evening classes tackled “how to” matters: 
How to keep food and water supplies from 
absorbing poisonous radioactivity, for ex- 
ample (by sealing out dust). How to rid 
kitchen utensils of dangerous radioactivity 
(by washing with soap and water). How to 
rid oneself of “hot” fallout (by washing and 
more washing). 

In the vast Russian hinterlands, DOSAAF 
instructors stressed problems of the sod and 
barn. 

With animals, by and large, they told 
students, proceed as with humans. Make 
sure they are under cover when fallout 
starts. If radioactive matter gets on their 
hides, scrub them with soap and water. 
Should their eyes turn red—irritated from 
looking at the bomb’s fireball—rinse them 
with DOSAAF’s special eyewash. 

What if the earth itself gets a dose of 
ionizing poison? Wait for rain to settle the 
dust. Then plow the hot trash under. 
Chances are it won’t bother you again. 
Each rainfall will wash. the hot debris deeper 
while time scatters its radioactivity. 

The second DOSAAF training course also 
covered weapons not mentioned before: 
poison gas and bacterial warfare. 

Instructors lectured about plagues pests, 
infected lice, bacillus-derived botulism toxin 
(so powerful that a thimbleful could make 
New York City’s entire water supply too 
deadly to drink), and how to detect germs 
by use of a biological detector kit. Poison 
gases were dealt with just as thoroughly— 
how the various kinds act, how to identify 
them, what protection is available, how to 
give first aid and how to de-gas a building. 

At the end of the second course—a total 
of 22 class-hours and much field work—the 
final exam was supplemented with a practical 
experiment to emphasize the lessons learned. 
Every trainee was forced to spend 30 minutes 
in a room filled with chloropicrin, a lethal 
World War I gas that has a habit of pene- 
trating seemingly tight masks. 
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CHILDREN, TOO 


A third DOSAAF course started in mid- 
1959 and lasted into 1960. It required 14 
class-hours and again a locally determined 
number of weekends and Sunday sessions. 
The scope of its curriculum is reflected in 
the variety of questions students were asked 
in the final examinations. To mention only 
a few: 

What are the effects of 125 roentgen units 
of radiation on unprotected people (a) after 
one hour; (b) after 12 hours? 

How do you put a breathing mask on a 
wounded person in 30 seconds? 

What medical self-help procedures are 
available in case of (a) atomic, (b) gas, or 
(c) germ attack? 

Trainees able to answer 80 such questions 
received a somewhat cryptically inscribed 
badge: “Study in air defense.” 

The DOSAAF program does not forget 
children. They, too, have training to under- 
go. From the age of 6 they were required 
to attend lectures that told them of death 
rays you can’t see or feel; insects that 
spread plagues; Geiger counters; how to tie 
on a gas mask; what to do when (a) one 
parent or (b) both parents are killed. Chil- 
dren who knew their lessons well were 
awarded shiny brass buttons with the im- 
print “Ready for Defense.” 

CONCRETE MATHEMATICS 


The ability to live through a nuclear con- 
flict is not only a matter of knowledge. 
The Russians are well aware that it is a 
matter of solid radiation-proof shelters also. 

As intelligence sources have pointed out, 
an entire government city has been under 
construction for some years 7 miles from 
Moscow. It is now being rushed to com- 
pletion. Hacked out of primeval rock, this 
emergency Kremlin is buried 1,300 feet be- 
low ground level. It is designed to take a 
direct hit by a 20-megaton hydrogen bomb— 
the equivalent of 20 million pounds of 
TNT. Stores of food, fuel and oxygen will 
be large enough to last through a 2-year 
siege. 

Thousands of smaller shelters are now 
being remedied throughout the country— 
shelters calculated to take anything but a 
direct hit. There are also the deep subways 
of Moscow, Kiev, and Leningrad, designed 
years ago as bomb shelters as well as trans- 
port facilities. And a law passed in the 
1930’s made it mandatory to equip every 
new building, small family dwellings in- 
cluded, with bomb shelters of steel-rein- 
forced concrete. 

Obviously there is some civic delusion in 
this pretense that any kind of shelter could 
be a match for H-bombs. But basically, the 
leaders in the Kremlin are as exact in their 
calculations as business machines. 

Stripped to essentials, Soviet survival 
mathematics go like this: In a war, 50 tc 
100 nuclear bombs will drop on Russian 
soil. Where they hit, shelters will be 
smashed, all life extinct. 

But immediately outside the impact area 
and beyond it, thousands of shelters will be 
intact, and, provided fallout precautions are 
taken, people will survive. 

This viewpoint, of course, is no Soviet ex- 
clusive. It is shared by many American ex- 
perts, and by organizations which have car- 
ried out critical surveys of this country’s de- 
fense postures in recent years. Among them 
are the collective authors of the Rockefeller, 
Gaither, Johns Hopkins and the National 
Academy of Sciences reports, which called 
for an immediate crash program in shelter 
construction. 

But while our “reports” gathered dust and 
we did little or nothing, the purposeful men 
in the Kremlin pushed the construction of 
shelters for all. By the end of 1960, intelli- 
gence sources inform us, the program was 
eompleted—one US. expert called it the most 
extensive shelter program in the world. 
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And now that every Soviet town and cross- 
roads has its shelter, DOSAAF in early 
spring of 1961 launched still another am- 
bitious drill program, billed as “exercises in 
shelter management.” : 

The typical Soviet big-city shelter, with 
a Capacity of 2,000 persons, is a mass of steel 
and concrete set deep underground. It is 
equipped with blastproof steel doors, emerg- 
ency exit tunnels, air-filtering apparatus, its 
own water and power systems, detection de- 
vices for radiation, gases, and microbes, and 
enough food and compressed oxygen to last 
2 weeks, the time necessary for radioactivity 
to drop to tolerable levels. 

These shelters are engineered to withstand 
a nuclear bomb burst a few blocks -away. 
Shelters in places unlikely to come under 
direct attack offer proportionately less 
elaborate protection. ‘Those in rural areas, 
where fallout is the only worry, are little 
more than dugouts lined with lumber and 
roofed over with tin or scrap lumber. 

“Two feet of dirt piled on that roof,” 
DOSAAF instructors tell their classes, “will 
filter out 99 percent of the fallout radiation.” 

A parallel feature of the present drill is 
“evacuation exercises,” and thereby hangs 
an interesting Soviet policy reversal. 

All through the years, implacable regula- 
tions had called for city populations to stay 
put in case of war, allowing for certain 
exceptions. 

But under recently decreed rules, only es- 
sential manpower stays behind. The vast 
majority—perhaps because of improved 
transportation—will be evacuated, first to 
staging areas 25 to 50 miles beyond city 
limits, then to Russia’s vast safe back coun- 
try, along routes dotted with fallout-proof 
way stations. 

In an atomic war, shelters or not, the dead 
in Russia would pile up. Estimates on the 
probable extent of the casualties are avail- 
able. Last year, a Soviet military attaché, 
toasting his way through a diplomatic din- 
ner in Paris, let slip what he said was the 
Red Army’s guess: 2 million dead.. 

“A bargin,” he added. “During World War 
II we lost 25 million.” 

Off-the-record American computations of 
Soviet losses, based on the probable numbers 
of targets and bombs involved, are remark- 
ably close to the talkative Soviet official’s 
2 million. 

But what would American losses be? 

Based on the current state of our civil de- 
fense preparations, if war came tomorrow 
our casualties would be 62 million dead and 
24 million wounded. 
‘The statistics of this carnage represent 
the result of dispassionate calculations by 
some of our best qualified experts. In the 
summer of 1959, the blood-chilling estimates 
were submitted at congressional committee 
hearings called by Representative Cnet HoL- 
IFIELD, of California. 

The official reaction was silence—tanta- 
mount, in the view of some observers, to 
an endorsement of the estimates and a tacit’ 
acknowledgment that one-half of the Na- 
tion would be maimed or slaughtered in any 
future atomic war. 


EYEWASH FOR IVAN? 


The official Soviet position could be sum- 
med up like this: A well-informed, properly 
trained people who know the worst and the 
best about a disaster situation are not likely 
to lapse into hysteria and self-pitying 
thoughts of doom and surrender, or even 
simple resignation to fate. - 

Khrushchev must have had this in mind 
when a few years ago he commented -with 
blunt cynicism: “A nuclear war will drive 
the capitalist population into insanity. Only 
the people in the Communist countries will 
hold up well. They know what to expect 
and are fully prepared for it.” 

To prepare us, we have our own DOSAAF, 
in the OCDM (Office of Civil Defense Mobili- 
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zation), headed by Director Frank B. Ellis 
and forming part of the Executive Office 
of the President. 

Unlike DOSAAF, OCDM has been accused 
of being in a state of suspended animation 
from the start. Critics have claimed that 
it dozed through one cold war crisis after 
another, and that it was not even shaken 
up by the roaring fireball which leapt into 
the Siberian sky on August 12, 1953, herald- 
ing the birth of the Soviet H-bomb. ' 

Coupled with official lethargy, of course, 
has been that of the American citizen. At- 
tempts to arouse him to support of a civil 
defense system have met with almost uni- 
versal failure. Part of the trouble, too, is 
that officials have admitted both publicly 
and privately that our defense program is 
inadequate. 

Director Ellis of the OCDM as late as last 
April characterized the American civil de- 
fense program 
Ellis pressed a demand for a program almost 
tripled in size—and emphasized his serious- 
ness by threatening to resign if funds for 
the expansion were not forthcoming. He 
was opposed by both the Director of the 
Budget and the President’s Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs; other adminis- 
tration projects, they said, had greater pri- 
ority for funds. 

The Kremlin, however, is.never in doubt 
as to the day and age we live in and plows 
industriously ahead with large-scale, costly 
defense plans. Their reasoning seems to be 
that the bomb is here to stay, something to 
live with, and if possible to survice. 

DOSAAF promises its students that they 
will be able to straighten out a radicactive 
city in no time at all. Streets, roofs, and 
house walls will be cleansed of radioactivity 
by teams with fire hoses. Since fallout is 
only dust made radioactive, decontamina- 
tion of dwellings will amount to little more 
than a thorough spring cleaning. Soviet 
citizens are told they should do the job in 
tight clothing, gloves and breathing. masks. 
When they are done with the job, the effi- 
cient DOSAAF will pick up the clothing and 
wash it free of radiation in one of its de- 
contamination laundries. 

Eyewash for Ivan? Is it really all that 
simple and innocuous? 

No, it.certainly isn’t. DOSAAF glosses 
over Many difficulties, but that is only cus- 
tomary with patriotic literature. Yet it isan 
undeniable fact that DOSAAF’s relaxed views 
on fallout are shared by many American and 
British experts. 

In some instances, the agreement is word 
for word. Some official DOSAAF publica- 
tions are simply plagiarized versions of West- 
ern works. 

The works of Dr. Willard F. Libby, Nobel 
Prize winner, former member of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and a prolific 
writer on the atom, have been repeatedly 
pirated by the Russians. , 

No friend of the Soviets and an unwilling 
DOSAAF author, Dr. Libby nevertheless 
shares DOSAAF’s views on fallout. Time and 
time again he has stated in scientific pe- 
riodicals and before congressional commit- 
tees that what some have said of the danger 
of fallout is immensely exaggerated. 

More than 160 bombs— both atomic and 
hydrogen, including some of the largest and 
dirtiest—were set off between 1945 and 1958. 
Yet, as Dr. Liloyd W. Law, of the National 
Cancer Institute, told a congressional com- 
mittee, the resulting fallout “was no more 
likely to produce cancer than two cigarettes 
@ year.” 

For wearers of watches with luminous 
dials, Dr. Libby pointed out an interesting 
comparison: The radiation received from 
such a watch dial amounts to 40 units a 
year—as against 1 unit from thermonuclear 
bursts in an average year of testing. 


as “completely inadequate.” ~ 
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WHAT’S OUR NEXT MOVE? 


Some Americans have adopted a position 
of fatalism when it comes to the bomb. No 
weapon so terrible has ever been confronted 
by the human race, they say, and thus any 
defense attempt is pointless. 

But, of course, fatalism does no good. 
President Kennedy has indicated that he be- 
lieves something must be done to invigorate 
our Civil defense system. To any impartial 
observer, there would seem to be strong evi- 
dence that an active civil defense program 
would save many lives in the event of a nu- 
clear attack. Perhaps it is time for us to 
reexamine the basic tenets of civil defense, 
and to do something about it. 

The Russians already have. 
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Mr. McCARMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious questions of this time 
is whether or not our country should re- 
sume testing nuclear weapons. In con- 
nection with the proper discussion on 
this question, the national interest of our 
country is involved; in fact, our very sur- 
vival may be involved. 

Personally, I did not favor the mora- 
torium of some 3 years ago that former 
President Eisenhower voluntarily im- 
posed upon testing by our Government. 

In the light of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union, we cannot allow this con- 
dition to continue much longer. 

One of the best qualified persons to 
discus this very vital question, is the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HotI- 
FIELD], chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, an able and dedi- 
cated Member of the Congress, and a 
great American. His views, with which 
I agree, are worthy of profound con- 
sideration. 

In the July 17, 1961 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report appears an article, ‘‘Ar- 
gument and Answer,” prepared by Con- 
gressman HoLiriIE.p, clearly showing that 
the resumption of testing is necessary to 
the national interest and defense of our 
country, which article I include in my 
remarks. 

THe CASE FoR ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 
STATES 

To test new weapons again—or not to 
test—is moving to top position among de- 
cisions pressing in on President Kennedy. 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California—in a key position as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and as a friend of Kennedy—is among those 
pressing for a decision to resume testing. 
His views, based on years of dealing with 
matters of national security, are shared 
many top military men and members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are sta 
and answered by Chairman HOLirreip: 

Argument: “We should not resume 
nuclear weapons because Russia and the 
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United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now.” 

Answer: “This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

“Reason? It ignores the problem of de- 
livery of such weapons. Quantities of nu- 
clear weapons in hands of either United 
States or Russia could be meaningless un- 
less they are related directly to modern, 
sophisticated delivery systems. 

“As an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact, 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles—or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptor planes. Mis- 
siles launched from planes, and armed with 
relatively small nuclear warheads and elec- 
tronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC— 
Strategic Air Command—bomber planes. 

“Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sile warheads are improving at a fantastic 
rate. Note the rate of improvement in 
solid-fuel missiles such as the Polaris and 
Minuteman in the past 18 months.” 

Argument: “But atomic warheads for these 
missiles have already been developed. Any 
further improvements are bound to be 
marginal.” 

, Answer: “Further improvements could be 
tremendous—not marginal.. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

“Let me give an example, using theoretical 
warhead weights: 

“A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 
250 pounds, the range could be increased to 
1,700 miles with the same amount of missile 
fuel. Reduction in weight, size, and con- 
figuration of warheads requires testing, ex- 
cept in minor instances. 

“The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger-yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile war- 
heads which are practically invulnerable to 
interception. 

“Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon 
systems which are rapidly becoming ob- 
solescent. If we believe that an equal or 
slightly superior weapon capability in our 
hands is, or has been, a primary factor of 
deterrence, then we cannot afford to lose that 
deterrence. by depending on obsolescent 
weapons or methods of delivery.” 

Argument: “It isn’t actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atorhic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories.” 

Answer: “This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development. Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved by testing. 

“There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today’s 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested step by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of mis- 
sile propulsion and guidance at Cape Canav- 
eral and Vandenberg missile facilities are 
conclusive as to the need of testing of war- 
heads as well. 

“The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are be- 
ing proved in test after test. How naive and 
impractical and inconsistent are those who 
are satisfied with the existing state of nu- 
clear warheads while they fail to protest, at 
all, testing of the basic delivery systems. 

“Protests against testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
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of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be 
crippling in nature. It cannot remove the 
danger of war; it can only increase the dan- 
ger of defeat by a determined and ruthless 
opponent.” 

Argument: “We should be patient. We 
should continue negotiating with the Soviets 
in the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
can be reached.” 

Answer: “We have been patient. We have 
negotiated for 33 months. During this pe- 
riod only minor concessions have been made 
by the Soviets to our request for an adequate 
inspection and detection system, to prevent 
possible cheating. 

“On the first meeting in March of this 
year, the Soviets nullified all previous con- 
cessions by advancing a demand for the 
“troika” principle of administering the 
agreement. 

“The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 
ment for a one-man neutral administrator 
and demanded a three-man administration, 
each to have the right to veto any action 
of the international inspection team. Since 
one of the three would be a Soviet repre- 
sentative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances of 
an equitable administration of any provi- 
sion of a treaty agreement were destroyed 
by the Soviets.” 

Argument: “The only alternative is to 
walk out—and that would give Russia a 
propaganda victory.” 

Answer: “Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
is not the only choice. Notwithstanding the 
futility of our negotiations, I agree that we 
should continue to negotiate or be willing 
to negotiate. 

“However, we should no longer be bound 
by our voluntary moratorium during the 
time of future negotiations. 

“We should not “walk out” on the nego- 
tiations, neither should we tie our hands on 
nuclear-weapons testing for strength and 
security.” 

Argument: (a) the Soviets are not testing 
secretly; (b) the Soviets are testing se- 
cretly.”’ 

Answer: “Neither of these statements can 
be proved by the United States. It is pre- 
cisely because we do not know the answers, 
and because the Soviets will not agree to an 
adequate system of detection which would 
give us firm answers, that we face the grave 
decision.” 

Argument: “If the United States and Brit- 
ain resume testing, then the Soviets will re- 
sume testing.” 

Answer: “This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If 
the assumption is not true, then they would 
not “resume,” they would continue, 

“On the other hand, if they have honored 
the moratorium and have not been secretly 
testing, we will start out at the same rela- 
tive position we were in 33 months ago. Our 
course of action will not be based on ignor- 
ance of.our opponent’s actions, but on 
proven procedures for improving our capa- 
bility to deter war.” 

Argument: “The Soviets have more to 
gain by resuming nuclear tests than the 
United States and Britain.” - 

Answer: “This argument is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets have not been 
secretly testing during the 338-month mora- 
torium. The assumption therefore must be 
evaluated. It can neither be proved nor 
disproved, because we lack dependable in- 
formation. 

“If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the be- 
ginning of the moratorium. 

“If they have not béen secretly testing, 
then it is reasonable to assume that the same 
gap exists today as we believe existed at the 
beginning of the moratorium. Assuming 
this latter situation, we then must evaluate 
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our respective technological capabilities. On 
this point, I see no reason for doubting our 
own capability. The record of the past 
proves that we have had a superior capability 
in both quality and diverse types of nuclear 
weapons. 

“Undoubtedly the Soviets will improve 
their weapons technology whether their test- 
ing is secret or open. Betause we lack in- 
formation as to the present status of, their 
nuclear-weapon technology, we can only 
speculate as to the relative gain in the fu- 
ture between the Soviets and ourselves. 

“In a contest of this type, I have con- 
fidence in the ability of the United States 
and Britain to maintain any lead in 
weaponry that we may now have.” 

Argument: “If tests are resumed, people 
all over the world will be alarmed and blame 
the United States.” 

Answer: “There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several factors, 
some of which can be modified by the skill 
we exercise in presenting our case to world 
opinion. Some factors are beyond our con- 
trol. 

“The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
entation. He should give a brief résumé of 
our patient negotiations over the 33-month 
time period. He should then explain the 
continuous refusal of the Soviets to accept 
any basic agreement which would give us 
assurance against secret violation. 

“The people should be given the facts re- 
garding the need for improvement of existing 
weapons and the probability of revolutionary 
weapons development. The basic factor for 
resumption, of course, would be the main- 
tenance of our position of military strength 
in the interest of deterrence and the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

“We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

“There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets. Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their re- 
jection of United States and British conces- 
sions have caused growing doubt as to their 
sincerity. The recent ‘troika’ proposal in 
the United Nations and the Geneva confer- 
ences has worked to their disadvantage be- 
fore the bar of world opinion. 

“In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the pres- 
ervation of our national security, we must 
be willing to accept criticism from those who 
are not responsible for our national safety 
and who, in most instances, are misinformed 
or uninformed on the reasons for making 
the decision.” 

Argument: “Fallout from mnuclear-wea- 
pons testing by the United States, the Sov- 
iets, and possibly other nations, will con- 
taminate the atmosphere and be harmful to 
people.” 

Answer: “The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would involve 
contamination of the world’s atmosphere. 

“Tests which are necessary to improve 
existing weapons, or prove the principle of 
new and possibly revolutionary weapons, can 
be conducted in underground cavities, there- 
by solving the problem of atmospheric con- 
tamination. 

“Each sovereign nation determines its own 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The pres- 
ent test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, and the U.'S.S.R. The 
fact that the negotiations were being held 
did not prevent France from conducting 
atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara Desert. 

“It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from test- 
ing atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
discussed in the editorial appearing in 
the July 16 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, there are many problems and 
gross inequity in the establishment of 
uniform, Federal standards for all: 


NEWBURGH—IT’s THE LAw, BUT Is THE LAW 
Sounb? 


One thing stands out clearly in the hulla- 
baloo over Newburgh’s welfare crackdown. 
This is that ours is a government of laws, and 
if the city’s new code violates State and Fed- 
eral law—as the State, jittery over possible 
loss of $150 million annually in Federal aid, 
insists it does—then Newburgh has to 
knuckle under. 

.But this does not mean all wisdom is on 
the side of the present laws. Newburgh’s 
code is not quite the return to barbarism 
a lot of outraged social workers insist it 
is. In fact, some of its provisions ought to 
be more widely adopted—as, for example, the 
requirement that an able-bodied man on 
relief work 40 hours a week for the city. If 
a man is able but unwilling to work, he 
has little claim on the public sympathy and 
none on the public conscience. (Some other 
jurisdictions already do have similar require- 
ments.) a 

And where is the inequity in scaling reli 
payments to the amount earned by the low- 
est paid city employee with a family of 
comparable size? If the city pays more 
for loafing than for working, there’s some- 
thing drastically amiss with the system. 

Some provisions go too far—notably the 
denial of aid to unwed mothers who have 
another illegitimate child, and an arbitrary 
3-month limit on welfare payments except 
for the aged, blind, and disabled. 

Some provisions are plainly aimed at 
Southern migrants who have come to the 
area for the berrypicking season, then, 
rather than returning South when the sea- 
son ended, loaded themselves on the New- 
burgh relief rolis and contributed to the 
spread of slums. But discouraging this sort 
of itinerant free-loading is hardly incompat- 
ible with a charitable concern for genuine 
distress. 

If nothing else, Newburgh’s battle shows 
the extent to which local communities have 
lost control over their own welfare programs. 
At the hearing in Albany, Newburgh’s since- 
resigned welfare commissioner (who opposed 
the code) declared that 11 of its 13 provi- 
sions would violate State or Federal law; 
the other 2 he dismissed as unnecessary. 
Yet welfare is at heart a local matter, ideally 
one of simple neighborliness—and half 
Newburgh’s welfare costs are borne by local 
taxation. 

Uniform standards help prevent one city 
from solving its welfare problem by dump- 
ing it on its neighbors, which, it can be ar- 
gued, Newburgh was trying to do. But 
needs differ radically among communities of 
different types and different spirits. There 
ought to be ample room for experiment, 
even with a tough enforcement of self-reli- 
ance in the Newburgh manner. 

The social workers’ horror at Newburgh’s 
plan is understandable; this, like any other 
profession, develops its own vested interests 
and its own parochialism of outlook, and 
the Newburgh plan is extreme. But so are 
some of the problems (such as welfare’s eat- 
ing up of a third of the city’s $3 million 
annual budget) at which the plan is aimed. 
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Welfare isa ees function of govern- 
ment; it deserves to be supported gener- 
ously, but not blindly. It can too easily 
become a le, the more so because 
charity is such a noble virtue. 





Extremism in Public Policy—The John 
Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ac- 
tivities of the John Birch Society re- 
minds us that the principles of a free 
society can be eroded from the extreme 
right as well as the extreme left. Jeop- 
ardizing the confidence of Americans 
in their tried and proved leaders, is a 
serious way to undermine the very foun- 
dations of our Government. 

This warning is contained in an ad- 
dress by Representative Paut A. FINo, 
delivered at the commander’s banquet 
during the 3lst Annual Convention of 
the Department of New York, Jewish 
War Veterans, June 10, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be- 
fore the Jewish War Veterans, the Na- 
tion’s oldest active war veterans organ- 
ization, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

(Speech delivered by guest speaker, Con- 
gressman Pau A. Fino, of New York, on 
June 10, 1961, at the department com- 
mander’s banquet) 

Mr. Chairman, Cornie Schneider, National 
Commander Isidore Feuer, Incoming State 
Commander Hy Miller, National President 
Bertha Krause, Rabbi Gordon, distin- 

guests and ladies and gentlemen, 
it is indeed an honor and a privilege to ad- 
dress the 3ist Annual Convention of the De- 
partment of New York, Jewish War Veterans. 

I look upon you as men of tried and true pa- 

triotism, formed and disciplined by-military 

training, and tested in the fires of battle. As 


men reared in the Jewish tradition of in-_ 


tellectual skepticism and moral conviction, I 
look to you to discriminate carefully and ef- 
fectively between those organizations whose 
words and actions are calculated to promote 
the safety and well-being of our country, and 
those organizations whose announced pa- 
triotic aims are frustrated and stymied by 
their words and actions. 

It is not enough for a man or an organiza- 
tion to claim anticommunism as a patriotic 
goal. No less an authority than J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has recently devoted a special 
message to the topic of irresponsible words 
and actions under this label, and the danger 
they bring to us. This message appears in 
the FBI law enforcement bulletin for April 
1961. Istrongly recommend that all citizens 
read it and take its message to heart. 

Much of what Mr. Hoover says in this ur- 
gent message seems to me to apply directly 
to certain characteristics of the John: Birch 
Society, though he does not mention this or 
any other organization by name. Pointing 
out that the Communists need, in order to 
take over a country, “a people shaken with 
fear, hysteria, and confusion,” Mr. Hoover 
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goes on to say: “Above all, however, is the 
danger of irresponsible counteraction by 
citizens who lend impetus to communism 
through inept attempts to fight this insidious 
menace.” 

The FBI director, surely one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost authorities on this Com- 
munist menace and how to meet it, quotes 
Lenin’s direction to his followers, urging 
them to take advantage of “every, even the 
smallest, rift among the enemies.” He sees 
this technique as a part of the Communist 
attack upon America today. “There exists 
today in our land,” Mr. Hoover says, “a vital 
rift which the Communists are exploiting. 
Unfortunately, this involves certain people 
across the country who engage in reckless 
charges against one another. The label of 
“Communist” is too often indiscriminately 
attached to those whose views differ from 
the majority. Those whose lives are not led 
according to what one segment of society 
might decree to be the norm are too fre- 
quently challenged as Reds. 

The founder and present head of the John 
Birch Society has denied responsibility for 
certain much-publicized reckless charges, 
made in his so-called private letter, en- 
titled “The Politician.” In this privately 
circulated work he accused President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, his brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, and Allen Dulles, Director of the 
CIA, of being either conscious or unconscious 
agents of the Communist Party. He claims 
that, since he made these accusations pri- 
vately, and before the formation of his 
society, the society cannot be saddled with 
the onus of whatever slander may be 
involved. 

But the accusations are of a piece with 
the consistent attitude and behavior of the 
John Birch Society. “Attributing every 
adversity to communism is not only irra- 
tional,” says J. Edgar Hoover, “but contrib- 
utes to hysteria and fosters groundless 
fears.”’ The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society, and all other writings of Robert 
Welch, and publications of the society, are 
full of similar accusations of men and organ- 
izations. Mr. Welch is particularly fond of 
the type of accusation that goes like this: 
“‘So-and-so, whether he knows it or not, is 
helping the Communist conspiracy to take 
over this country.” Every administration 
since 1933, every political party and most 
of the minor ones—all come under the same 
condemnation. In the Blue Book, for ex- 
ample, he says of Americans for Democratic 
Action: “The ADA, whether a lot of its 
members know it or not, is the same as an 
arm of the Communist Party. Its weight 
can be thrown and is thrown, time after 
time, with never an exception, in support of 
Communist objectives. It has the benefit 
of the direction of a nerve system of that 
body which runs all the way to the top.” 

This is a typical smear. Welch talks a 
lot about the smear technique, objecting to 
its use by liberals, and advocating its use by 
rightists. A smear may be defined as an 
accusation definite enough to hurt, but in- 
definite enough to be impossible, or almost 
impossible, to disprove. 

Robert Welch sees the Communist con- 
spiracy in efforts to break the segregation 
pattern in the South, in foreign aid, in the 
United Nations, and in every international 
organization dependent upon or affiliated 
with the United Nations. His reading lists 
of recommended books include violent at- 
tacks upon such other aspects of the Com- 
munist conspiracy as income tax, fluorida- 
tion of water supplies, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and the National Council of Churches. 
One of the major efforts of his organization 
has been a letter-writing campaign to urge 
the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, as a tool of the Communist Party. He 
has associated himself, in his anti-Commu- 
nist efforts, with J. B. Matthews, who won 
his chief fame as the publicizer of wild and 
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unfounded charges of Communist infiltra- 
tion of the churches, and has himself rec- 
ommended Bundy’s notorious book, “Collec- 
tivism in the Churches,” and quoted as fact 
its fantastic statistics. 

The one aspect of the usual extreme right- 
ist pattern that is missing from Welch’s 
statements, from the proclaimed attitudes of 
the John Birch Society, and from the record 
of his close associates, is anti-Semitism. 
However, many publications, which he rec- 
ommends, in turn recommend books and 
magazines expressing the most violent anti- 
Semitism, and identifying the Communist 
conspiracy with a Jewish plot to win world 
domination. This is an association at one 
remove, and I am far from claiming that 
Welch and his society should be blamed for 
it—but it behooves us to keep a cautious eye 
upon any authoritarian society that tends to 
interpret all world events in terms of secret 
conspiracies. 

I am not denying, of course, that there is 
a Communist conspiracy, or that it is dan- 
gerous, or that it must be fought vigorously. 
I am protesting against this little-brained 
rhinoceros fury, that would charge anything 
that moves in the undérbrush. I am pro- 
testing against the unthinking terror that 
would shudder away from Communist dicta- 
tors, into the arms of Fascist and Falangist 
dictators. I am protesting against the man- 
ner in which these reactionary societies 
attack, by slander and innuendo, by smear 
and sneer, any and every attempt to form or 
maintain alliances with foreigr countries, to 
alleviate distress or to spread employment 
and prosperity among our own people, or to 
build up the financial and military strength 
of the American Government. 

Many magazines and newspapers have pub- 
lished thoughtful articles and editorials dis- 
cussing the John Birch Society. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress, in each House, have made 
statements and speeches about the organi- 
zation and its activities. Each has some- 
thing to contribute, and I strongly recom- 
mend that you veterans make a thorough 
study of what has been said in favor of the 
society and its aims and methods, as well as 
what has been said in opposition. It is the 
American way to hear and listen to both 
sides before rendering a verdict. For my own 
part, however, I have heard both sides; I have 
read the Blue Book; I have read many of the 
monthly bulletins of the John Birch Society; 
I have heard and read statements in favor 
of the society on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and on the radio, in the 
newspapers and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am convinced that the just verdict on the 
John Birch Society is contained in the reso- 
lution on the subject issued last month by 
the board of directors of Freedom House. 
This resolution was reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of May 9, 1961 (on pp. 
7084-7085), and I hope that every one of 
you will get hold of this statement and read it 
thoughtfully. 

The essence of this statement is contained 
in a five-point criticism of the society as 
weakening our defenses against communism, 
and as betraying the cause of true conserva- 
tism. I believe this is a well-ordered and 
valid analysis, and I quote it to you now 
with my own hearty concurrence: 

“First, the John Birch Society is not fight- 
ing communism because no Communist oper- 
ative was ever apprehended or diverted by 
its methods. Communist subversives do not 
leave trails for the telephone threatener, the 
student informer, the boycotter, or any of 
the other sneak warriors of Birchism. Catch- 
ing Communist spies is a job for profes- 
sionals—casting suspicion on the FBI and 
the CIA only makes the job harder and gives 
Communists a better chance to do their work. 

“Second, the John Birch Society is not 
fighting communism because such tools as 
doubt, suspicion, and prejudice employed by 
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the society are also standard Communist 
weapons. These tactics are written into ev- 
ery agitator’s manual that comes out of Mos- 
cow. Every one of the score of countries 
taken over by the Communists was first pre- 
pared by the injection of these community 
poisons. Every country now marked for 
takeover is being similarly prepared. 

“Third, the John Birch Society's targets 
are the most imaginative and effective of the 
free world’s defenses against the Communist 
threat: the Marshall plan, the United Na- 
tions, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Consider these targets and the fulmi- 
nations of Communists from Stalin to 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-Tung against the 
same targets. Who is allied with whom? 

“Fourth, the John Birch Society is not 
conservative: it is not even reactionary. 
Its declaration of war upon the greatest 
enemy of man (which) is government, is a 
call to anarchy. Disguised in that call is 
the threat of new tyranny and oppression. 
Note some of its domestic targets: civil right, 
collective bargaining, the social gospel of 
religion. Then ask whether the John Birch 
Society does not seek to destroy those same 
human rights which are suppressed in every 
nation under Communist rule. 

“Fifth, the John Birch Society is neither 
‘left’ nor ‘right’ but of that perfect circle 
where both sides join and merge completely 
in extremism for its own sake. When the 
left and the right forsake ethics and morals 
for ‘goals’ mean for ends, moderation for 
violence, they lose their separate meanings. 
A social order built by false witness, fear 
and hatred can never be anything but a 
world of falsity, fear and hatred. This is 
why the American people have in the past 
rejected the know-nothings, the Ku Klux 
Klanners, the Black Legion vigilantes, as 
well as the Communists.” 

That point about false witness is, I think, 
one that deserves particular emphasis. I 
look upon the Commandment, “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” as equally binding with the other 
nine. I look upon it, also, as a necessary 
foundation of our democratic way of life. 
I believe it is no coincidence that the leader 
of the John Birch Society, who opposes 
democracy as a form of government and a 
condition of society, at the same time adopts 
that slimy and slippery form of bearing 
false witness, the smear, as a tactic of polit- 
ical warfare. He boasts of having coined 
the combination-word “Comsimp,” for this 
use, pointing out proudly that it leaves the 
accusation vague and undefined. It can 
be applied to anyone, from a known Com- 
munist to a liberal or conservative oppo- 
nent of the John Birch Society. The single 
word, applied haphazard and without any 
sort of evidence to back it up, would require 
volumes of refutation to clear the name of 
the person libeled. 

Similarly haphazard are Robert Welch’s 
estimates of the degree or percentage of 
Communist takeover in the — coun- 
tries of the world. I defy an IBM or Rem- 
ington-Rand computer to make out how the 


.man arrives at his precise percentages, or 


to substitute, with any logical justification, 
another percentage for the one he has 
adopted. To me, these percemtages seem 
meaningless, and I believe them to be base- 
less: Merely dramatic formulations of 
Welch’s opinion and guesswork. 

The Robert Welch-John Birch Society 
philosophy is an anti-intellectual, one-shot 
cureall for what ails us. As such, it can do 
us no good, but a considerable amount of 
harm. It appeals to the ignorant, the un- 
informed, the stupid, the emotionally un- 
balanced. It appeals also to the frightened 
and selfish holders of wealth and economic 
power, who look upon rigid control as the 
safeguard of the status quo. Its philosophy 
of defense, both for capital and for the Na- 
tion, is the philosophy of the snail and the 
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turtle; pull in your horns and close up your 
shell tight, and maybe the enemy will go 
away. The enemy, in this warped view of 
the world includes our own Government, 
our intellectual leaders and teachers, most 
of our ministers, priests, and rabbis, and a 
vast crowd of doctors, lawyers, scientists, 
and writers. They are mistaken, I am sure, 
both about the nature and the power of the 
enemy, and about the proper means of meet- 
ing the challenge at home and abroad. 

I hope we shall choose, instead of this 
foolish philosophy of despair and hatred, a 
forwardlooking and active participation, 
with patriots of this country, and with 
freedom-loving people everywhere, in proj- 
ects looking toward the maintenance of 
peace, justice, friendship, and independence 
the world over. This, I believe, is the true 
direction of the spirit of America. 





The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an interesting address on 
the American merchant marine delivered 
before the 48th National Convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., on Friday, 
May 26, 1961, by Mr. Howard J. Marsden, 
port development officer of the Mari- 
time Administration: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


This is my first official function with the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress and, 
in my opinion, this visit is long overdue 
Accordingly, it gives me special pleasure to 
have this initial opportunity to talk,to you 
about some of the more significant aspects of 
the American merchant marine in today’s 
world. 

I propose, if you will, to talk briefly about 
both American ships and American ports, for 
the two together, statutorily and physically, 
combine to constitute our merchane marine, 
being equally necessary and completely de- 
pendent one upon the other. Not enough 
people realize that the mission of the Mari- 
time Administration in “furthering the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an adequate 
and well-balanced American merchant ma- 
rine, to promote the commerce of the United 
States, and to aid in the national defense” 
includes the responsibility to promote and 
encourage the development of ports and 
transportation facilities in connection with 
water transportation over which the Mari- 
time Administration has jurisdiction—that 
is, ocean or sea ports, which now includes 
Great Lakes ports. This latter is my field of 
endeavor within the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

The world we live in today is beset by con- 
tinuing uncertainties and dangers. I am 
sure that the Members‘of this congress are 
especially ines of the fact that it is of 
vital importance to the safety and well- 
being of our country to let nothing stand in 
the way of our objective of insuring mari- 
time strength to meet America’s needs. To 
accomplish this, it is. of particular impor- 
tance that organizations of the nature and 
national stature of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress are informed of these needs 
and lend their considerable weight to in- 
suring such needs will be met. 
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It has been pointed out that in order to 
survive in the competitive situation we face, 
we must be economically strong. We are 
today engaged in efforts to increase our share 
of the world’s markets, not only to improve 
our international balance of payments, but 
to. provide new outlets for our industrial_ 
output. We must guard and maintain the 
stability of our dollar. We must be watchful 
of our gold outflow and at the same time iive 
up to our commitments to the less-favored 
nations of the free world. In the work that 
our Nation must carry on as leaders of the 
free world there is no element more impor- 
tant than merchant shipping. The need 
for us to stay strong in merchant sea power 
transcends any political considerations. We 
must all join hands no matter what our 
political persuasions, to work together to- 
ward the goal of reaching and maintaining 
a level of American shipping and shipbuild- 
ing enterprise that will guarantee the main- 
tenance of a peacetime maritime potential 
which can swiftly and effectively be ex- 
panded to meet emergency conditions if the 
need arises. 

We must not at our peril lose confidence 
in ourselves or the cause to which we are 
dedicated. Basically, American shipping is 
a service organization which earns its right 
to existence by serving the world trade needs 
of business communities here and abroad. 
For many reasons we have heard in past 
months that we are not holding our own in 
world markets. We have listened to dire 
predictions that our producers were pricing 
themselves out of world markets. We have 
carefully and fearfully studied reports show- 
ing our ships are sailing with their cargo 
holds considerably short of filled. 

May I say that I believe we should look 
upon these conditions as highly temporary, 
and believe that rather than regarding them 
as a basis for commiseration we should look 
upon them as another challenge to us to get 
out and sell our products with the zeal of 
the old Yankee traders who made American 
products and American ships known in every 
corner of the world. 

Too few people realize that we are today 
just across the threshold of the biggest ship- 
building program every carried out in our 
peacetime history. We have in our shipyards 
some 62 new, modern ships being con- 
structed for American operators. Industry 
and Government have joined hands to share 
the expenses in putting work into our ship- 
yards having a total contract value of $665 
million. And I can assure you that we are 
building some of the finest, fastest, most ver- 
satile cargo and passenger-cargo ships in the 
world today. 

While this is most encouraging, we face 
the continuing need for our merchant ma- 
rine to stay modern and competitive. To 
this end, we of the Maritime Administra- 
tion/Federal Maritime Board have been 
yori’ for years with the Department of 

e Navy and U.S. operators to determine 
the design of ships which will meet defense 
needs and commercial needs without sacri- 
ficing too much to either. Further, we be- 
came convinced that the keystone of prog- 
ress in further improvement of merchant 
shipping lay in research. From a Congress 
alerted by the exploits of other nations, es- 
pecially in the field of thermonuclear de- 
velopments, the’ Maritime Administration 
has been obtaining a workable appropriation 
for research. As a result, and among other 
programs, we are currently exploring nuclear 
propulsion; we are looking into hydrofoil 
applications; and we are studying possible 
means of greater productivity, on the piers 
and on the ships. 

In the field of atomic science, we are near- 
ing the testing and operational stage of the 
world’s first nuclear merchant ship, the NS 
Savannah. 

Another phase of our experimental pro- 
gram is our construction of the HS Deni- 
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son, the world’s first oceangoing hydrofoil 

. ship. This test vehicle, capable of carrying 
70 passengers, will have a length of 104 feet, 
and a beam of 22 feet. Its displacement will 
be about 90 tons, and its expected speed of 
from 60 to 80 knots will generate from a 
turbojet engine of the type used to power 
aircraft. 

Of perhaps closer affinity to the aims and 
purpose of your Congress is the ocean port 
component of our American merchant ma- 
rine. In this field Maritime Administration 
port promotional and developmental duties 
include many items regarding which your 
Congress has particular interest: These in- 
clude the investigation of the subject of wa- 
ter terminals, including the necessary docks, 
warehouses, apparatus, equipment, and ap- 
pliances in connection therewith, with a 
view to devising and suggesting the types 
most appropriate for different locations and 
for the most expeditious and economical 
transfer or interchange of passengers or 
property between carriers by water and car- 
riers by land; to advise with communities 
regarding the appropriate location and plan 
of construction of -wharves, piers, and water 
terminals; to investigate the practicability 
and advantages of harbor, river, and port 
improvements in connection with foreign 
and coastwise trade; and to investigate any 
other matter that may tend to promote and 
encourage the use by vessels of ports ade- 
quate to care for the freight that would 
naturally pass through such ports. 

We are also responsible for all phases of 
nonmilitary national defense planning with 
respect to America’s ocean and Great Lakes 
ports. This includes not only providing the 
best possible emergency readiness posture 
but concrete plans (already largely com- 
pleted) for port utilization and control dur- 
ing arly national emergency period. 

The objective of port development is to 
achieve the optimum utilization of the har- 
bor area in regard to waterborne commerce, 
in order to encourage the economic growth 
of the port city, of the territory tributary to 
the port, and of the Nation. The national 
interest in physical port development is be- 
ing handled jointly through the facility de- 
velopment programs of local ports .by local 
public and private bodies and the Federal 
Government in the field of channc: develop- 
ment and maintenance, and navigation aids. 

Also on the Federal level, the Department 
of Defense and the Maritime Administration 
jointly sponsor and finance the general 
cargo research activities of the Maritime 
Cargo Transportation Conference of the 
National Academy of Sciences. The confer- 
ence has published a number of studies of 
cargo ship loading and unitized cargo opera- 
tions. Its current major effort is the so- 
calied San Francisco port study which is a 
unique approach including all of the factors 
affecting the turn-around of general cargo 
ships in the San Francisco Bay area—in 
other words, a good hard look at the all- 
important “cargo transfer system” in this 
area. 

One of the primary results thus far of 
this significant study has been the devising 
of methods for improvement in conventional 
cargo handling productivity without a basic 
change of system and without making the 
work more strenuous for the men. These 
and other developed data and quantita- 
tive indexes can be of assistance to both 
management and labor at the bargaining 
table to work out methods of improving 
port performance to mutual advantage. It 
is our hope that a-successful study in the 
San Francisco area will stimulate other U.S. 
ports to use the research methods developed 
there and thus improve the industry na- 
tionally. 

America’s ocean ports—many of which are 
located on segments of our vast inland wa- 
terway network—constitute a tremendous 
national asset, economically and as regards 
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the national defense. The American port 
industry is a multimillion dollar industry. 
Since World War II, close to $1.5 billion has 
been spent on port modernization in the 
United States and Canada and programs 
now in the works indicate that this new 
building will continue at a vigorous pace for 
at least 5 more years. 

The U.S. port industry can take great sat- 
isfaction in the fact that it has continued to 
provide, without Federal financial assistance, 
a port plant generally adequate to move our 
waterborne commerce. 

Thus we are moving ahead with our Amer- 
ican merchant marine—its ships and its 
ports—rising to meet each new challenge of 
a seething, restless, changing world. An 
organization of the nature of your National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, dedicated as 
it is to the science of water use, control and 
conservation, must of necessity play a lead- 
ing role in the fulfillment of America’s 
destiny in these fields. 





Virtue in the Body of the People—Address 
by C. J. Backstrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF .CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, Mr. 
C. J. Backstrand, president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., spoke 
earlier this year in Washington, D.C., 
before the American Good Government 
Society. His speech was entitled “Virtue 
in the Body of the People.” I think it 
is an excellent speech, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that its text may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIRTURE IN THE BoDY OF THE PEOPLE 


(Address by C. J. Backstrand, president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., before the 
American Good Government Society, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
April 28, 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, 
trustees of the society, fellow citizens, it is 
a high honor to have the privilege of address- 
ing this distinguished assemblaged on the 
occasion which commemorates the 172d an- 
niversary of George Washington’s first inau- 
guration and which honors two statesmen of 
current times for their outstanding achieve- 
ments on behalf of good government. 

The American Good Government Society 
makes an important contribution to the na- 
tional welfare by sponsoring this annual 
George Washington dinner so that we may 
renew our understanding, revitalize our 
faith, and regenerate our zeal for those abid- 
ing principles which undergird this Repub- 
lic—principles which are as valid today as 
they were in the age of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton. We should review 
the lessons of history more frequently, but 
all too seldom do we do so. However, this 
event assures that it will be done at least 
once each year. 

Although a Californian by birth, I am an 
adopted Pennsylvanian who has been ac- 
corded—almost but perhaps not quite—the 
status of native after first’ coming to Penn- 
sylvania 44 years ago and after 34 years of 
continuous residence in that great State. 
Bechuse eastern Pennsylvania is part of the 
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hallowed and historic ground over which 
significant actions in the War for Independ- 
ence were fought, it would seem appropriate 
tonight to consider one important engage- 
ment of the Revolution which was conceived 
on and launched from Pennsylvania soil— 
the Delaware crossing on Christmas night, 
1776. 

The site of the crossing—McKonkey’s 
Ferry, in Bucks County a few miles up the 
Delaware from Trenton—has been preserved 
as a memorial by the establishment of Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, a State park with 
monuments marking significant aspects of 
the operation, restored historic buildings, 
and a memorial building which houses 
Emanuel Leutze’s world-famous painting 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” The 
park project was brought about by the lead- 
ership of a few patriotic and dedicated citi- 
zens who sought to preserve the historic 
area in order to encourage a knowledge of 
history and an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the sacrifices of the patriots who 
made our freedom possible. 

While every schoolboy knows that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware and subse- 
quently surprised and soundly defeated the 
Hessians at Trenton, all too few Americans 
appreciate the significance of that action. 
In the considered judgment of competent 
historians, the American cause was at its 
lowest ebb immediately prior to the crossing. 
Had it not been for the glorious victory at 
Trenton and the subsequent successful ac- 
tion at Princeton, which caused the British 
to withdraw from most of the Jerseys, Amer- 
ican defiance of the Crown would have ended 
then and there. And there would have been 
no United States of America. 

Some may quarrel with this evaluation, 
asserting that Valley Forge marked the low 
point from which American fortunes then 
rose to eventual victory. And certainly no 
one should minimize that dark hour of the 
Revolution when a pitifully small force 
starved and bled in the snow while Howe's 
superior forces were warmly and comfortably 
quartered in Philadelphia only a few miles 
away. But a review of events leading up to 
the Delaware crossing and a comparison of 
Washington's letters and dispatches for the 
two periods clearly indicate that the days 
before the crossing were truly the darkest 
hour. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was issued in July of 1776, there was wild re- 
joicing throughout the land. Summer 
patriots were in full force everywhere. The 
States were invincible. King George could 
not possibly cross the ocean with sufficient 
force to put down the rebellion. And if he 
should try, a few rugged Continentals and 
State militia would defeat the King’s regu- 
lars, and liberty would be won in short or- 
der. Such was the temper of the times. 
Then as now the public sought an optimistic 
view. 

But the British forces, evacuated from 
Boston in March, had been strongly rein- 
forced with fresh troops and ships. The 
question was—where would they strike. The 


answer was not long in coming. Late in. 


August, Howe landed a powerful force on 
Long Island. The American command was 
awed by the size of the opposing force and 
the smoothness with which the amphibious 
landing was effected. 

There followed defeat after defeat accom- 
panied by debilitating retreat—defeat at Long 
Island; retreat up Manhattan Island with 
momentary success at Harlem Heights; the 
successive losses of Fort Washington and 
Fort Lee with their garrisons and supplies; 
and then the retreat across New Jersey with 
an army dwindling by the minute from sick- 
ness, desertion and the termination of short 
enlistments. With customary foresight, 
however, Washington planned ahead. He 
wrote to Congress from New Brunswick on 
December 1: 
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“I have sent forward Colonel Humpton to 
collect proper boats and craft at the ferry 
for transporting our troops, and it will be 
of infinite importance to have every other 
craft, besides what he takes for the above 
purpose, secured on the west side of the 
Delaware. Otherwise, they may fall into the 
enemies’ hands and facilitate their views.” 

With an adroitly executed rear guard ac- 
tion which delayed the British and deceived 
them with respect to the strength of Ameri- 
can forces, Washington slowly withdrew to 
the Delaware, and utilizing the boats, trans- 
ported his force to the other side. Then 
only the river and this small force stood 
as a barrier between Howe and the capture 
of Philadelphia. Even the river could not 
be relied upon as a barrier, for if it froze 
solidly, troops could march directly across. 

From Trenton Falls on December 10, 1776, 
in a letter to Lund Washington, the gen- 
eral graphically described his plight: 

“Our numbers, quite inadequate to the 
task of opposing that part of the army under 
the command of General Howe, being re- 
duced by sickness, desertion, amd political 
death, were obliged to retire before the enemy 
who were perfectly well informed with our 
situation, till we came to this place where 
I have no idea of being able to make a stand 
as my numbers, till joined by the Phila- 
delphia Militia, did not exceed 3,000 men 
fit for duty. I tremble for Philadelphia, 
Nothing in my opinion but General Lee’s 
speedy arrival can save it. We have brought 
over and destroyed all the boats we can lay 
our hands on upon the Jersey shore for many 
miles above and below this place; but it is 
next to impossible to guard a shore for 60 
miles, with less than half the enemy’s num- 
bers; when by force or strategem they may 
suddenly attempt a passage at many different 
places.” 

It was a desperate hour, indeed. But yet 
another blow was to fall. General Lee was 
captured. This, coupled with the knowledge 
that almost all enlistments would expire by 
year’s end, made Washington's plight seem- 
ingly hopeless. Under these circumstances, 
who but Washington would have decided to 
attack? 

The best evidence indicates the general 
conceived the crossing and Trenton attack 
around December 14. His plan was for a 
force including the Philadelphia Militia to 
cross at Trenton, create a diversion, and 
block enemy escape southward. Another 
force was to cross above McKonkey’s Ferry 
and proceed overland to cut off Hessian re- 
treat toward Princeton. Washington’s main 
force of some 2,400 men was to cross at 
the ferry. However, the forces above and be- 
low never made the crossing. But Washing- 
ton crossed. It was a foul night. The river 
was blocked with ice and a storm was rag- 
ing. The crossing was effected in Durham 
boats, ordinarily used for the transportation 
of iron ore, manned by Colonel Glover's sea- 
faring men from Marblehead, Mass. The 
watchword of the campaign was “Victory or 
Death,” and the immortal words of Tom 
Paine, who accompanied the American forces 
throughout the New Jersey retreat, were read 
to the men shortly after they were written 
on December 19, 1776: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls: 
the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.” 

Washington had planned for the crossing 
to be completed by midnight so his force 
might arrive at Trenton by 5 in the morn- 
ing. But weather conditions delayed opera- 
tions, and it was 3 a.m. before all of the 
artillery had crossed, and nearly 4 o’clock be- 
fore the troops took up their march. This 
made him despair of surprising the town, 
but he pressed resolutely onward. For those 
who think the victory was possible only be- 
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cause the Hessians were surprised in their 
beds still drunk from Christmas festivities, 
let it be known that the German mercenaries 
were formed and in the field when Washing- 
ton’s force struck from two directions. The 
engagement was brief—over within 2 hours. 
Not a single American was killed and only 
a handful wounded. The enemy suffered 
heavy losses. Colonel Rall, the commanding 
officer, was killed and many prisoners taken. 
In reporting the event to Congress, Wash- 
ington wrote: 

“In justice to the officers and men, I must 
add that their behaviour upon this occasion,. 
reflects the highest honor upon them. The 
difficulty of passing the river in a very se- 
vere night, and their march through a vio- 
lent storm of snow and hail, did not in the 
least abate their ardour, but when they came 
to the charge, each seemed to vie with the 
other in pressing forward, and were I to give 
a preference to any particular corps, I should 
do great injustice to the others.” 

In a postscript he added: 

“The prisoners we have taken amount in 
number to 918 of which 30 are officers. We 
have also got about 1,000 stand of arms and 
4 standards and 6 brass pieces of artillery.” 

The effect of this stunning victory and 
the action at Princeton a few days later 
was electric. The American cause had new 
life, new vigor, and “summer patriots” who 
had defected to the enemy in his period of 
New Jersey success came swarming back. 

But the cause was far from won. Untold 
hardships and many misfortunes and re- 
versals were ahead, and no one knew it 
better than Washington. However, the bril- 
liance of his moves at Trenton and Princeton 
had saved the flickering flame of liberty 
from being snuffed out, and equally im- 
portant, had saved Philadelphia. Its loss at 
that stage of the war would have been a 
disastrous blow the cause probably could not 
have sustained. The city then was not only 
the seat of Government, it was also the chief 
manufacturing and commercial center on 
which Washington’s army depended. Later, 
when Howe’s forces finally did occupy Phila- 
delphia, the blow was not so severe. The 
city was a mere shell of its former self— 
many commercial and industrial enterprises 
having been moved out during the interven- 
ing months. 

Further evidence of the crucial nature and 
importance of the Trenton and Princeton 
operations was given by. Cornwallis, Howe's 
brilliant and aggressive field commander. 
At the victory dinner following eventual 
triumph at Yorktown, Washington proposed 
a toast to the defeated general. Cornwallis 
rose to respond as silence settled over the 
group and said: “When the illustrious part 
which Your Excellency has borne in the long 
and arduous contest becomes a matter of 
history, fame will gather your brightest 
laurels from the banks of the Delaware 
rather than those of the Chesapeake.” 

The banks of the Delaware. Yes, Corn- 
wallis had known, as had perhaps no one 
else but Washington, the slender thread by 
which the fate of the United States hung 
that cold, stormy Christmas night in 1776. 

Washington’s role in the war cannot be 
overstated. To a very great extent, he was 
the Revolution—strategist, tactician, quar- 
termaster, diplomat, and consistent servant 
of the Republic—all combined in one man. 
A significant mark of the man, and one 
which could profitably be the topic of a 
separate treatise, was his steadfast refusal 
to usurp powers that properly belonged to 
Congress. Time and again he was plagued 
by problems which he could have solved if 
he had taken the law into his own hands. 
For example, the lack of food, clothing and 
equipment for the troops—a constant source 
of worry to him—could have been greatly 
minimized if he had chosen to commandeer 
supplies from the citizens. But he did so 
only in the most dire emergencies. He also 
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had to suffer with incompetent officers com- 
missioned and sent to him by Congress. His 
task would have been easier and his troubles 
diminished had he sacked them and chosen 
his own. But he did not do so. He deferred 
to Congress, because to him it was neither 
consistent nor proper to employ autocratic, 
arbitrary means to achieve viewer? in @ war 
for freedom. 

Immeasurably valuable though his con- 
tribution was in time of war, perhaps even 
greater was his influence in the years that 
followed. His calm dignity, sense of jus- 
tice, and extreme patience in presiding over 
the Constitutional Convention served to 
bring dissident groups together and make 
final acceptance of that great document pos- 
sible. 

The general’s virtue was widely recognized 
and this fact was a potent and influential 
force in bringing about ratificaticn by the 
States Many citizens felt that the powers 
accorded the Chief Executive in article II 
were, as Patrick Henry called them, an “aw- 
ful squint toward monarchy,” but some such 
critics were persuaded to approve by the 
comforting thought that George Washing- 
ton—who they knew did not seek king- 
ship—would be the man to put article II 
into effect. 

Perhaps the best judgment that can be 
made of his 8 years in the Presidency is 
that he fulfilled the hopes of the friends 
of the Constitution and spiked the fears of 
its critics. The friends hoped for a vigorous, 
forceful Executive with enough power to hold 
the Government together. He fulfilled that 
hope. The enemies feared that the Chief 
Executive would take so much power unto 
himself that the United States would go the 
way of most other popular governments— 
straight into tyranny. Such fears were 
groundless because of W: n’s single- 
minded devotion of the principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

Most scholars would agree that his greatest 
contributions during the period of his in- 
cumbency as President were those that 
derived from his character and integrity; his 
insight and his strict adherence to constitu- 
tional principles. Jefferson later wrote with 
gratitude that Washington had conducted 
the new Government through its birth until 
it “had settled down to a quiet and orderly 
train,” principally by “scrupulously obeying - 
the laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the history of 
the world furnishes no other example.” 

Jefferson penetrated to the heart of the 
matter. How was Washington able to ane 
the inspiration, courage and leadership to 
carry the Nation through wartime crises? 
Why was he so influential in the postwar 
period? Why was he so universally admired 
and respected? The answer, simply, is that 
he was a man of great character and spiritual 
power—a man of complete integrity, dedi- 
cated to the establishment of an enduring 
government of free men. He made this 
amply clear in his first inaugural address 
when he said: 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the repubtican model 
of government are justly considered, perhaps, 
as deeply, as finally, staked on the experi- 
ment intrusted to the hands of the American 
people.” : 

Today—172 years after Washington spoke 
these solemn words—we find the fate of this 
noble experiment still reposing in the hands 
of the American people, and we find our 
Nation facing grave perils from within and 
without. A fanatical and conscienceless 
enemy has served notice that it will not 
rest until it has the entire world as its do- 
main. The United States is regarded by this 
enemy as the principal barrier standing in its 
way. 

Though the military threat is great, it is 
important to recognize that the Communist 
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challenge today is economic as well as mili- 
tary. They have declared all-out economic 
war against us, and currently are attempting 
by every means to undermine our industrial 
strength and the stability of the dollar. The 
Communist strategy is to weaken us eco- 
nomically by luring us into excéssive Gov- 
ernment spending at home and abroad—and 
to destroy international confidence in Amer- 
ica by singling out our weaknesses and fail- 
ures and ignoring our strengths and supe- 
riorities. 

It seems clear that if, as a nation, we are 
to meet successfully this type of attack, there 
is urgent need for a greater degree of under- 
standing of the operation of our system, or 
if you will, a need for a higher level of eco- 
nomic literacy. Unless the general public 
gains a better grasp of economic funda- 
mentals, public support for the sound poli- 
cies now so vitally needed will not be forth- 
coming. 

Economic literacy may be defined as full 
comprehension of a simple principle that 
our commonsense tells us is true; namely, 
that few things in life are free. Almost all 
carry a price tag in terms of cost, effort, and 
sacrifice. Furthermore, liberty—individual 
freedom—is inextricably linked to economic 
freedom. If the allocation of goods, serv- 
ices, and resources is made by the arbitrary 
decisions of the state, backed by the em- 
ployment of force of which it has a monop- 
oly, human freedom is inevitably curtailed. 
On the other hand, history teaches that hu- 
man freedom and opportunity flourish un- 
der the operation of the free market mech- 
anism of our capitalistic society. The facts 
are clear and the proposition basically sim- 
ple, yet it is not generally understood. 

If we are a people continue to embrace 
centralist concepts and grant continually 
greater authority to an all-powerful cen- 
tral government, and thereby lose our free- 
dom, we will have been conquered by our 
own weakness. 

Indeed, prophetic were Washington's 
words in a letter to Lafayette dated Febru- 
ary 7, 1788, referring to one of the consti- 
tutional safeguards, the division of powers, 
and setting forth the one essential and criti- 
cal factor on which its continued existence 
depends: 

“That these powers are so distributed 
among the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches, into which the General Gov- 
ernment is arranged, that it can never be in 
danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, an aristocracy, or any other des- 
potic or oppressive form, so long as there 
shall remain any virtue in the body of the 

lle.”” 

“So long as._there shall remain any virtue.” 

Virtue here, I believe, was used in the 
classic sense of civic virtue as known in the 
ancient world—prudence, the ability to reg- 
ulate and discipline oneself through the ex- 
ercise of reason; fortitude, firmness of mind 
in meeting danger or adversity; temperance, 
calm self-control; and justice, the principle 
of rectitude and just dealing of men with 
each other. 

Does this kind of virtue exist in the body 
of the American people today? Certainly in 
many it doés—in many, I fear, it does not. 
Perhaps the proportions are not significantly 
different from those that obtained in Wash- 
ington’s day. And yet observers of the mod- 
ern scene detect some disturbing symp- 
toms~—the increase in crime and juvenile de- 
linquency—the dependence on others and 
emphasis on security rather than opportu- 
nity—the behavior of American captives sub- 
jected to Chinese Communist “brainwash- 
ing’? in Korea indicating a lack of faith in 
themselves, a feeling of insecurity, and only 
a hazy understanding of American institu- 
tions—and the indifference of so many to 
the responsibilities of citizenship in failing 
to participate in government and to exercise 
their franchise. This situation exists prin- 
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cipally because in our homes, schools and 
businesses we have not sufficiently empha- 
sized and practiced self-reliance, the assump- 
tion of personal responsibility, and such oth- 
er virtues as thrift and industry, and we 
have failed somehow to develop an under- 
standing of and zeal for American principles 
to the extent that our enemy has developed 
understanding, dedication and zeal for his. 

It seems clear that we have a job to do, 
and it must start with each of us as indi- 
viduals. We can begin by accepting the per- 
sonal responsibility to work to revitalize the 
essential virtues in our homes, our schools, 
our own businesses, our communities, and 
generally in the Nation. 

In our homes, it is important for us to 
teach our children the values of personal 
responsibility, self-reliance and self-disci- 
pline, and to set an example for them with 
our own conduct. 

In our schools, we must be alert to the 
atmosphere in which our children are being 
educated. We must use our influence to im- 
prove that atmosphere and to see that cur- 
riculum offerings and teaching methods en- 
courage personal responsibility and account- 
ability, and that emphasis is placed upon 
the underlying meaning of American prin- 
ciples. 

Those of us in business must keep this 
objective in the foreground for ourselves 
and our associates—being personally respon- 
sible ourselves and encouraging our asso- 
ciates to be responsible, self-reliant, and 
accountable for results. 

In our communities, we must seek to en- 
courage and support those programs that 
call for local responsibility and self-reliance 
as opposed to subsidy support from the 
State and Federal Governments. 

And, finally, in the Nation we can reaffirm 
this principle by throwing our support in 
favor of policies and legislation that promote 
personal responsibility, and resist those that 
encourage dependence on government. 

Each of us as individuals can do much 
to help—and we will do it if we accept the 
challenge as a personal responsibility—the 
responsibility for doing our part toward 
bringing about an increase in- understand- 
ing and dedication to American principles 
and traditions, and heightened resolution to 
preserve our heritage for those who come 
after us. Thus must we assume our own 
individual responsibility in the fateful 
struggle for men’s minds between the forces 
of liberty and the forces of totalitarian 
tyranny—to the end that there always may 
remain in America a great measure of “vir- 
tue in the body of the people.” 





Robert S. Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 9, the city of Detroit and Capi- 
tol Hill lost a young, highly competent, 
and outstanding journalist, Robert S. 
Ball. 

I considered Bob a good friend of mine. 
Our friendship took root in the years 
1951 and 1952, when Bob served as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the late Senator 
from Michigan, the Honorable Blair 
Moody. During that period he met and 
married one of my former secretaries, 
Marion Lacey. After that it was my 
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privilege to work with Bob in his assign- 
ment to Capitol Hill as a reporter for ,the 
Detroit News Washington Bureau. Bob 
was a familiar figure on the Hill in his 
representation of the Detroit News; he 
was @ man devoted to his profession; he 
did not overlook essential details; in-.a 
word, he was thorough in his dissemina- 
tion of the news, His death at the early 
age of 49 will be felt here. 

With his passing, I know that Members 
on both sides of the aisle in the House 
and Senate, join me in expressing our 
sympathy to his dear wife, Marion; to his 
son, Robert, Jr.; to his editor, Mr. Martin 
Hayden; and to his close friends and 
associates of the fourth estate. 





W. Kingsland Macy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death on July 15 of W. Kings- 
land Macy, a former Member of Con- 
gress, representing the First District of 
New York, comes as a shock to his many 
friends. 

I am proud to say that I knew Kings- 
land Macy for over 50 years and al- 
though I did not alWays agree with him 
in his views regarding public affairs, I 
nevertheless had real affection and pro- 
found respect for his character. He was 
fearless in his public life and for a num- 
ber of years he was recognized as a leader 
in Republican circles in New York State. 

His career, which was a turbulent one, 
is well set forth in an article appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, July 16, and I am pleased to in- 
clude it with my remarks as follows: 

View ON COMPROMISES 

William Kingsland Macy was a fighter with 
whatever weapon came first to hand. Hav- 
ing decided to make politics his career, he 
played a no-holds-barred game from the 
time he first entered the arena. When he 
was ejected, by ballot, from the particular 
arena in which he fought for 25 years, he 
was able to state his philosophy in eight 
words. 

“Defeat is better by far than any compro- 
mise,” he said in his call for a meeting of 
the Suffolk County Republican County Com- 
mittee which was to name his successor. 

His final defeat was accomplished through 
a letter written to him in September 1950 
by Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley. Mr. Hanley wrote, 
in a personal letter of which the text was 
widely publicized, that he would be able to 
pay Mr. Macy money that the latter had 
loaned him because he [Mr. Hanley] had 
been assured “of being able to clean up my 
financial obligations.’’ The implication was 
that Mr. Hanley had agreed to accept the 
Republican nomination for U.S. Senator, and 
thus take himself out of the gubernatorial 
race which Thomas E. Dewey won for the 
third time in that year, in exchange for 
assurances of financial security. 

DENIED PART IN DEAL 


Although he denied that he was a party 
to any sort of deal, Mr. Macy was beaten in 
his- bid for a third term in Congress and 
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many believed that this was due to his con- 
nection with the Hanley letter case. The 
vote for Mr. Macy and his Democrat-Liberal 
opponent, Ernest Greenwood, was so close 
that a recount was ordered. When this show- 
ed that Mr. Macy had lost, he fought the 
cas? through the courts—and lost again. 

As soon as a canvass of the Suffolk County 
vote showed that he had lost his seat in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Macy an- 
nounced his resignation as county chairman. 
He changed his mind almost at once, how- 
ever, and it was not until the primary elec- 
tion of August 21, 1951, demonstrated con- 
clusively his loss of power that he finally 
decided to relinquish the post which he had 
held since 1926. 

In 1950 Mr. Macy sued the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun for $250,000 damages, claim- 
ing he was libeled by an artécle saying that 
he had threatened to make the Hanley letter 
public unless he, Mr. Macy, received the 
1950 Republican nomination for Senator. 

He was awarded $50,000 by the Supreme 
Court in 1955 but this was set aside 2 years 
later by the court of appeals on the grounds 
of improperly received evidence in the trial. 
The court held unanimously, however, that 
Mr. Macy had been libeled by the article. 

A new trial was ordered but the case was 
settled out of court in 1958. The terms 
were not disclosed. 

A rarity among those who were able to 
rise to the top of the local political heap, Mr. 
Macy was born in New York November 21, 
1889. He was graduated from Groton and 
Harvard, thus follewing the same educational 
pattern as that pursued by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, but took a fling at business before de- 
ciding to make a life work of politics. 

He joined the Union Pacific Tea Co. after 
getting his Harvard diploma in 1912 and rose 
rapidly to become its president. Then he 
left the wholesalé grocery business and 
bought a seat on the stock exchange. 

His political activities took shape jin the 
early twenties and by 1926 he had become 
the’ Republican leader in Suffolk County. 
Two years later he was selected as a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention and 
was a member of the New York contingent 
in 1932, 1940, and 1944. He was a delegate 
to 10 consecutive State conventions as well. 

In 1930 Mr. Macy became chairman of the 
State Republican committee and served in 
that post until 1934. He was unseated as 
the result of another of the intraparty fights 
in which he was engaged during a great part 
of his political life. 

It was during this period that he launched 
a drive against what he considered to be cor- 
rupt practices in the administration of New 
York City. One fruit of these endeavors was 
the Seabury investigation in 1931 and 1932, 
following which Mayor James J. Walker re- 
signed. At the same time Mr. Macy was just 
as assiduous—and vociferous—in_ seeking 
changes in Suffolk County and in his own 
town of Islip. For the most part his efforts 
were successful and he became even more 
powerful in Republican circles. 


STATE SENATOR IN 1945 


His first campaign for an elective office 
was successful. He ran for State senator 
ip the 1945 election and won by a large 
majority. In 1946 he was a’successful can- 
didate for the House-of Representatives. 
Two years later he was reelected by an even 
larger vote. His defeat when he ran for a 
third term in 1950 was considered a major 
upset. 

Mr. Macy was for many years an ardent 
supporter of Governor Dewey. But he finally 
came to oppose Mr. Dewey bitterly. The 
Hanley case brought the feud into the open, 
although political observers in New York 
and Albany knew about it long before. 

His influence on the national political 
picture was hard to assess. He supported 
Senator Borah, unsuecessfully, for the Re- 





publican presidential nomination in 1936 
and was opposed to the 1940 nomination of 
Wendell Willkie. He was said to favor Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft as the Republican entry 
for 1952. 

Since his 1951 retirement from politics, 
Mr. Macy had devoted his time to his busi- 
ness interests, He was chairman of the Suf- 
folk Cons6élidated Press Co., which publishes 
eight weekly newspapers, including the Bay 
Shore Sentinel, the Babylon Eagle, the Long 
Island Sun, and the Port Jefferson Times. 

He was also head of the Suffolk Broad- 
casting Co. and the Great River Realty Corp. 

His clubs included the Union Racquet and 
Tennis, Harvard, and the Downtown Asso- 
ciation. 





Texas Lost Brilliant Public Servant, Civic 
Leader, With Death of Judge Dale 
Harbin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the tragic passing of County Judge 
Dale W. Harbin on July 6, the people of 
Erath County, whom he served so dili- 
gently and efficiently, and all of the peo- 
ple of Texas, whose right to progressive 
and honest government ~he championed 
throughout his life, have lost a statesman 
whose accomplishments are virtually 
unparalleled in Texas in this genera- 
tion for one so young. Judge Dale Har- 
bin was only 37 years old, but those were 
years of faithful service to the citizens 
of Erath County, who first elected him 
their county judge in 1948, and who re- 
elected him for six more, terms. 

I shall always cherish the memory of 
Judge Dale Harbin. He was a brilliant 
beacon light for good government in 
Texas during an era when our State 
government and our proud Lone Star 
flag were sullied by greed and corruption. 
He was 2 mighty oak of a man in his 
devotion to the heritage of democracy, 
when the fortunes of democracy were at 
low ebb in Texas. He was a man of 
courage and conviction, when these were 
hollow phrases in the hearts and on the 
tongues of the unscrupulous tools of 
the special interests who dominated 
Texas government. 

Nine years ago, when I first ran for 
Governor of Texas, Judge Dale Harbin, 
then only 28 years old, stood up and 
was counted as a brilliant leader in our 
battle to return the government of 
Texas to the people of Texas. He signed 
a letter addressed to all county judges 
and commissioners in Texas, urging them 
to join in our effort to redeem the gover- 
norship, once so nobly used as an in- 
strument for progress and humanity by 
James Stephen Hogg and James V. 
Allred. 

In five campaigns Judge Dale Harbin 
raised his voice, girded his sword, and 
marched in the forefront of those who 
battled against all which he opposed— 
corruption, greed, lack of vision, ignor- 
ance, intolerance, and mistrust of the 
wisdom of the people. 
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As county judge of Erath County he 
wrote an indelible page across the his- 
tory of county government in Texas. His 
unceasing work on behalf of farm-to- 
market roads and in the interest of ef- 
ficient and economical county govern- 
ment will serve as a guide to those who 
follow him. 

As a Christian, a father, a Husband, as 
a doer of good in his community, Judge 
Dale Harbin was loved by all. 

His widow, Mrs. Lanelle Whitefield 
Harbin; his son, Dale, “Butch’; his 
daughter, Melissa Ann; his brother, Dick 
Harbin, and all his other relatives, have 
my profound sympathy for their great 
loss at this time, as they shall forever 
have my friendship. 

Judge Dale Harbin was one of God's 
noblemen. We can never replace him; 
we shall never forget him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp an 
article on the work of Judge Dale Harbin 
of Efath County, Tex., which appeared 
in the Stephenville, Tex.,. Empire- 
Tribune of July 8, 1961, entitled, “Judge 
Dale W. Harbin, Civic Leader, Suc- 
cumbs.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in’the Rrecorp, 
as follews: 

JUDGE DALE W. HarRBINn, Civic LEADER, 
SuccuMBS 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. 
Saturday in the First Methodist Church for 
Dale W. Harbin, 37, Erath County judge and 
popular civic leader who died about 8 p.m. 
Thursday in Harris Memorial Hospital, Fort 
Worth. 

Judge Harbin had been in failing health 
for several years, having undergone open 
heart surgery in April and June 1960. He 
had reentered the Stephenville Hospital a 
few weeks ago and was transferred to Harris 
Hospital in Fort Werth only Thursday when 
his condition became worse. 

Officials of the Stephenville Funeral Home 
said at noon Friday that earlier plans to re- 
turn the remains to Stephenville Friday 
morning were changed when large crowds 
of friends appeared at the Fort Worth mor- 
tuary. The delayed return was reset for 
about 3.30 p.m. 

His body will lie in state at the Stephen- 
ville Funeral Home until time of the services 
Saturday. 

All Erath County offices were closed Friday 
and will be closed Saturday in his memory 
and the Stephenville Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, of which he was a director and legal 
advisor, will be closed Saturday. 

Rev. Raymond Burton, former pastor of 
the First Methodist Church who only re- 
cently was trasferred to Cleburne, will offi- 
ciate at the services. Interment will be 
made in the Erath Garden of Memories un- 
der the direction of Harrell Funeral Home, 
Dublin. 

The popular young attorney, one of the 
charter members and first directors of the 
Stephenville Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
was nominated for consideration as one of 
the “Five Outstanding Young Men” of Texas 
by the local chapter in December 1955. He 
was the first man so nominated by the 
Stephenville chapter. 

He was a member of one of the pioneer 
founding families of this area, his-grand- 
father being the namesake of the Harbin 
community between Stephenville and Dub- 
lin. 
At the time of his election as Erath County 
judge in 1948 he was recognized as the 

man to be elected to that position 
in the State. He since has been reelected to 
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four 2-year and two 4-year terms without 
opposition. 

Civically, socially, and professionally, 
Judge Harbin served in a number of ca- 
pacities. He was a member of the Ste- 
phenville Lions which group he served as 4 
cirector, vice president, and president in 
turn and also headed a number of commit- 
tees for the organization. 

In 1953 he was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the West Texas County Judges and Com- 
missioners Association and the following 
year served the group as president. He also 
served as director of the association and also 
was a member of the board of the Texas 
County Judges and Commissioners Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to his Jaycee and Lions club 
affiliations and service, he was a member of 
the First Methodist Church, chamber of 
commerce, Masonic lodge, IOOF lodge and 
a number of other organizations. 

He had served his church as a steward, 
Sunday school class teacher and committee 
chairman. 

He served 2 years as cubmaster of Ste- 
phenville Cub Scout Pack Seven, was an 


* adult advisor on citizenship for the Coman- 


che Trail Council of the Boy Scouts and 
served the youth movement in other capaci- 
ties. 

Twice he headed the Erath County Red 
Cross fund campaign during drought years 
and each time the drive reached quota col- 
lections in spite of the adverse conditions. 

He was one of the organizers of the Ste- 
phenvilie Savings and Loan Association, 
which has grown since chartering in 1955 
into a $5 million institution. He was serv- 
ing the group as a director at the time of 
his death. 

Known for his devotion to economy in 
government, Judge Harbin has led Erath 
County to 4 virtual debt-free status since 
he took office in 1948, the county having had 
@ bonded indebtedness of $300,000-plus at 
that time. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the county during his administration has 
been in the field of farm-to-market. roads. 
An estimated 150 miles of such roads have 
been built during the period with others 
designated for future construction. 

Since he took office, in addition to the 
farm-to-market road program and the econ- 
omy drives, the county courthouse hes been 
completely remodeled and at one time, fol- 
lowing the severe floods of May 1949, 60-odd 
road and bridge structures had to be re- 
paired and restored. 


In 1950 the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce recognized the leadership Judge Har- 
bin put forth in the county when it desig- 
nated the county as a five-star county, one 

-of three in the 127-county area being so 
- recognized. The award was made for at- 
taining high standards in five fields. 

These standards included a tax rate of not 
more than 80 cents, net debt not exceeding 
5 percent of the assessed valuations of all 
funds on cash basis, operation within the 
budget and collection of 95 percent or more 
of taxes assessed in the previous 5 years. 

Dale Harbin was born en August 19, 1923, 
in Dublin, the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Harbin. He attended Erath County 

‘ Public Schools until he entered high school 
at Whitesboro, where he graduated in 1941. 
The day after he finished high school he 
enrolled as @ prelaw student of the Univer- 
sity of Texas in Austin, where he also ob- 
tained his legal education. 
On June 21, 1943, he married the former 


Dale “Butch” Harbin, Jr., and a daughter, 
Melissa Ann, 
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Judge Harbin worked his way through col- 
lege by being employed at the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety at night, graduating 
from the University of Texas Law School in 
1944. He practiced law in Dublin for 2 
years prior to his election as county judge. 


The Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ~ 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of central Pennsylvania are 
mighty proud of their dental hygienist, 
Miss Pulie Wehrle, now on board the 
American people’s floating medical- 
teacher training center, the SS Hope. 

Miss Wehrle, the only Pennsylvanian 
aboard the American mercy ship, is from 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. The following inter- 
esting article concerning» Miss Wehrle 
and her experience as a member of the 
SS Hope’s medical staff appeared in the 
June 27, 1961 edition of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror. The article follows: 
ONLY PENNSYLVANIAN ABoaRD SS “Hope” Is 

HOLLIDAYSBURG WOMAN 

Miss Pulie Wehrle of 37 Sylvan Drive, Hol- 
lidaysburg, has arrived at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, with the hospital ship SS Hope. Miss 
Wehrle, the only Pennsylvanian on the Amer- 
ican mercy ship’s medical staff, is a dental 
hygienist. 

Hope arrived at Saigon last week after a 
trip up the contested Mekong River, passing 
through the delta area where an estimated 
12,000 Communist Viet Cong guerrillas are 
operating. While helicopters stayed close 
overh®ad, the 15,000-ton ship passed between 
narrow banks without incident. 

The Hope, a former Navy hospital ship on 
loan to the People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion as a medical teaching ship, completed 
an 8-month tour of the islands of the Re- 
public of Indonesia before beginning its stay 
at Saigon, where it will remain for several 
months. 

Miss Mehrle, who was in practice with her 
father, her brother and an uncle in Altoona 
for 16 years before she joined the Hope, 
sailed with the ship from San Francisco last 
fall on its maiden voyage. 

In Indonesia, she was with the ship during 
its work on Java, and at the islands of Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Celebes, Timor, Ambon, 
and Flores. The stop at Flores was to give 
aid to victims of an earthquake at the town 
of Ende. 

On the ship Miss Wehrle works in the 
dental clinic, six decks down from the 
bridge. The fully equipped dental clinic, 
which was planned for the ship when it 
was in Navy service, is decorated now with 
gifts from Indonesian patients—a sailing 
ship made entirely of cloves, from the island 
of Ambon, one of the legendary Spice 
Islands, Balinese woodcarvings, and paint- 
ings. 

Miss Wehrle commented that the people 
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There’s one problem Julie never ran into 
with her patients in Altoona: Betelnut 
chewing. In some of the islands, the women 
chew betel constantly, and wads of the red 
stuff hang from their mouths. 

“Betelnut keeps the teeth clean, the same 
as tobacco\ chewing,” Miss Wehrle said 
cheerfully, when she talked to a reporter 
aboard Hope recently. “It has an astringent 
effect. Of course, it does stain the teeth, just 
as tobacco does.” 

The greatest satisfaction of her work in 
Indonesia, Miss Wehrle said, was “meeting 
the people. They are a very fine people. 
They have a marvelous sensitivity to what 
the other fellow is feeling. They don’t want 
anything to cause anyone discomfort.” 

Miss Wehrle has worked with several den- 
tists aboard Project Hope. The permanent 
Hope staff of 60 includes 1 dentist, Dr. 
Stanley Hellman, of Chicago. In addition 
to the permanent staff, Hope is joined for 
periods of several months at a time by spe- 
cialists from many medical fields who work 
as unpaid volunteers. This group has in- 
cluded other dentists and oral surgeons from 
many parts of the United States. 

In Saigon, Miss Wehrle will be working 
with dental people from local hospitals. Be- 
cause Outlying areas of Vietnam are subject 
to rebel attack, the Hope staff will not go 
freely into the villages and countryside as 
they did in Indonesia. 

Miss Wehrle, a past president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dental Hygienists Association, 
said she is looking forward to working with 
the people in another of southeast Asia’s new 


‘nations, 


Project Hope is a privately sponsored pro- 
gram to share this Nation’s modern medical 
knowledge and skills with newly developing 
countries. Its primary vehicle is the SS 
Hope I, a floating medical center—serving 
southeast Asia in its year of operation. 

The vessel, formerly U.S. Navy hospital 
ship Consolation built during World War II, 
is on loan from the Government. It con- 
tains the most modern medical equipment, 
supplies, and training aids. 

The permanent medical staff of the SS 
Hope I includes 15 physicians, 1 dentist, 25 
nurses, and 30 auxiliary personnel. Volun- 
teer teams of up to 35 physicians are flown 
to the ship on a rotating basis for tours of 
2 to 4 months. The medical staff in- 
cludes top specialists in the key fields of 
medicine. More than 3,000 medical people 
have applied for assignments on the SS 
Hope I. 

Hope is essentially a teaching program, al- 
though neceésarily there is treatment in- 
volved. American members of the medical 
staff are assigned to work in small teams 
with their local counterparts, This enables 
the American staffers to pass along modern 
techniques and the latest medical knowledge 
under working conditions. 

Part of the medical staff works on ship- 
board, part forms mobile, inland teams. 
They work with physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, health officers, sanitation officials, 
nurses, midwives, and technicians. 

Training is conducted through actual hos- 
pital procedures, classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions, movies and film strips. Teaching 
is stressed because this enables Hope to have 
@ more enduring effect on local health con- 
ditions than would attempts at widespread 
treatment. There are too many millions 
in need of treatment for a relatively small 
project to have broad impact in actually 
curing diseases. Concentration on training 
enables Hope to help upgrade the local ca- 
pability to diagnose and treat. Local medi- 
cal people are, in turn, able to teach others. 
Hope’s impact thus grows and spreads. 

The SS Hope I visits only those countries 
to. which it has been invited by the local 
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medical professions. Indomesia was the first 
stop. Invitations also have been received 
from South Vietnam, South Korea, Okinawa 
and Pakistan. The ship left for Indonesia 
September 22, 1960. 

Hope’s program is geared to the specific 
needs of the countries visited. Activities are 
worked Out in advance with local doctors. 
This enables Hope to concentrate on the 
most serious and pressing problems of each 
country. ~ 

It costs about $3.5 million for 1 year’s 
operation of the SS Hope I. The money comes 
from private contributions—from business 
and industry, labor unions, other private 
groups and individual contributions. Con- 
tributions are tax deductible. 

Support for Project Hope is widespread. 
It has been endorsed by the American Medical 
Association, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, and many other associations. It had 
the personal backing of former President 
Eisenhower, who made the decision to lend 
the hospital ship. President Kennedy has 
reaffirmed the importance of Hope’s work. 
Other examples: American President Lines 
operates the ship at cost; American drug, 
pharmaceutical and medical supply firms 
supply the materials and equipment needed. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. has produced a major motion 
picture project to raise funds for Hope. 

The need for Hope is great. In much of 
southeast Asia there just aren’t enough doc- 
tors to go around. Project Hope does, in ef- 
fect, bring the medical school to them. 

Project Hope was founded and is headed 
by Dr. William B. Walsh, Washington, D.C., 
internist and heart specialist. It is the major 
activity of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation, Inc., 1818 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Captive Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with the joint resolution approved July 
17, 1959, in which the Congress has au- 
thorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation commemorating Captive 
Nations Week, President John F. Ken- 
nedy issued the following proclamation 


July 14, 1961: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Hyannis, Mass., July 14, 1961. 

Following is the text of the President’s 
proclamation on Captive Nations Week: 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week,” and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
t’uave been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world; and 

“Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 

“Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
its interest in the fréedom of other nations: 

“Now, therefore I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America; do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
16, 1961, as Captive Nations Week. 


‘ 
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“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the support 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for na- 
tional independence and freedom.” 





Appraisal of New Frontier Finds Aims 
Still Unfulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, there have 
lately been many attempts to analyze 
the accomplishments and the present 
status of the new Democratic adminis- 
tration. It is only natural that we Re- 
publicans might tend to be overly criti- 
cal, especially in view of the generaliza- 
tions made by then candidate Kennedy 
during the recent campaign. On the 
other hand, there is a natural tendency 
for Democrats to attempt to explain the 
several unfortunate decisions, or lack of 
decisions, made by the new administra- 
tion. In the Washington Star for July 
16, I observed what I considered to be 
the most objective appraisal of the Ken- 
nedy administration and the serious 
problems that still must be solved by the 
United States. I am asking unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Rrecorp 
today in order that it might be preserved 
for a subsequent comparison, perhaps at 
the end of the 87th Congress: 

APPRAISAL OF NEW FRONTIER FINDS AIMS 

STILL ‘UNFULFILLED 
(By David S. Broder) 

A year and a day have elapsed since John 
F. Kennedy, accepting the nomination of 
the Democratic Party for the Presidency of 
the United States, squinted into a Pacific 
sunset and said: ; 

“We stand today on the edge of a New 
Frontier—a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and 
threats.” 

The shafts of light were almost horizontal, 
crossing the Los Angeles Coliseum from 
homeplate to the bleachers and illuminat- 
ing the face of the tense young man speak- 
ing the words that were to become the 
theme of his successful campaign. 

A year older, a few pounds heavier and 
burdened by 6 months in office, President 
Kennedy is resting today on Cape Cod. From 
the porch of his home, he looks east over 
Nantucket Sound, not toward a new fron- 
tier, but toward the old and persistent prob- 
lem of Berlin. 

In the weekend lull in Washington, it 
seems appropriate to ask the question, How 
goes the New Frontier? 

PROMISED BREAK 

Mr. Kennedy had pledged a year ago that 
his election would bring a sharp break with 
the policies of the past. “The world is 
changing,” he said. “The old era is ending. 
The old ways will not do.” 

But how new, really, are his programs? 

He had insisted, a year ago, that his New 
Frontier would ask the American people to 
emulate the pioneers and give up some of 
their personal comfort for the common 
cause. He had said his administration 
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would “hold out the promise of more sacri- 
fice, instead of more security.” 

But where, really, has the frontier spirit 
entered the program of the New Frontier? 

These questions were put yesterday to two 
men, both associates of Mr. Kennedy for 
many years, one a devoted follower and the 
other a frequent critic. . 

The critic replied, “There havent’ been any 
new solutions to new problems from this 
administration. For the most part, they 
have been preoecupied with old problems 
and have been using the ideas that have 
been kicking around in Congress for the 
last 6 years. 

“As for sacrifice,” he added, “I’m afraid 
that has been tagged as just political talk. 
I don’t get the impression from my mail 
that the spirit of bearing sacrifice willing- 
ly—particularly financial sacrifice through 
taxes—is any more widespread than before.” 


SAYS POINT MISSED 


The President’s friend commented, “I 
think what he says about the novelty of the 
Kennedy programs is largely true, but it 
misses the point. The President did not say 
we had to dream up new ideas in all these 
problem areas; what he said we had to do 
was take the steps to deal with them. And 
that is what is happening. 

“I also think he is making progress in 
helping the American people to understand 
and accept the burdens they must carry in 
the years ahead, but I concede he still has 
a long way to go.” 

A review of the record indicates clearly 
that almost all of the Kennedy domestic 
program is made up of familiar items. Bills 
to aid depressed areas, increase the mini- 
mum wage, expand housing subsidies, and 
assist education all passed one or both 
Houses of Congress before. Even the long- 
term foreign aid commitment Mr. Kennedy 
is seeking so actively now was voted on by 
the Senate 3 years ago. It failed then, 
largely because the Eisenhower administra- 
tion withdrew its support at a critical junc- 
ture. 

As a result of the 6 years of conflict be- 
tween a Democratic Congress and an oppo~ 
sition-party President, a logjam of domestic 
legislation was created. Mr. Kennedy’s elec- 
tion broke that logjam and opened the way 
for passage of major bills that are part of 
the Democratic program even if they do not 
bear the special stamp of the New Frontier. 


PLANS OPPOSED 


As against that accomplishment, there 
is the conspicuous fact that many of the 
Kennedy administration’s original ideas 
have been roughly handled even by a Con- 
gress of the same party. The master plan 
for agriculture—probably the most sweeping 
innovation Mr. Kennedy proposed in any 
domestic field—was turned down cold. So 
were his reorganization plans for some of the 
regulatory agencies and his revised formula 
for distributing Federal school aid funds | 
among the States. 

The tax changes the President has so far 
suggested—though controversial—have only 
nibbled at the edges of the problems in that 
field. A wariety of minor welfare changes 
have been voted, but the key proposal—to 
finance medical eare for the aged through 
social security—has not been pressed. 

The same thing cannot be said of foreign 
policy, however. The Kennedy administra- 
tion, although preoccupied with holding to- 
gether a military alliance in Europe and Asia, 
has given through the Alliance for Progress 
new impetus and importance to the Latin 
American aid program; it has by its votes 
in the United Nations on Angola and other 
questions placed the United States plainly 
on the side of the former colonial countries 
of Africa; it has displayed a more cordial 
attitude toward the neutral nations; and 
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it has, in the Peace Cerps, found a new way 
of deraonstrating America’s sense of involve- 
ment with the progress ef the poorer coun- 
tries. 
REPRESENT DEPARTURES 

, None of these ventures is far enough ad- 
vanced to judge its effect—but they do, at 
least,, represent new departures in American 
diplomacy. 

The chief criticism of the New Frontier 
has been that its deeds teo frequently have 
failed to match its words. There is more 
than a little irony in this, for Mr. Kennedy 
said in Los Angeles a year ago that “rhetoric 
is not enough” and that these who want to 
hear “more promises to this group or that, 
more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin” should find themselves another 
candidate. 

Yet his own administration has been ac- 
cused repeatedly of talking tough to the 
Communists—in. Laos and in Cuba—and 
then backing down. 

Mr. Kennedy. has also been charged with 
hypocricy for calling for sacrifice while rais- 
ing farm subsidies, improving welfare bene- 
fits, and indulging in the easy device of deficit 
spending. 

Frequently he has been asked to spell out 
what sacrifices he was asking. He replied in 
a May speech with a leng list of requests: 

“To meet tax levels amd close tax loop- 
‘ holes * * * to exercise self-restraint on 
wages and prices and crop production and 
work stoppages * * * te serve in the Peace 
Corps, or the armed services'or the civil 
service or civil defense* * * to pay higher 
payroll taxes, postal rates, and teachers’ 
salaries * * * and to respect constitutional 
rights.” 

PARTIES NOTED 


The critics replied that these requests were 
far from Spartan and noted with some bit- 
terness the example the Kennedys were set- 
ting with their lavish entertainment of for- 
eign visitors and their frequent weekend 
family parties in Hyannis Pert. 

It may be that, given time, President Ken- 
nedy can create the tene and achieve the 
programs he projected in his Los Angeles 


But it is clear from the unrelenting and 
incréasing pressure the Communists have 
put on this country since he took office that 
they do not intend to give him that time. 

The vital question—in Berlin, in southeast 
Asia, and at home—is the ene Mr. Kennedy 
stated a year ago—“whether our society 
with its freedom of choice, its breadth of 
opportunity, its range of alternatives, can 
compete with the singlé-minded advance of 
the Communist system.” : 

“Have we the nerve and the will?’ he 
asked. “Are we willing to match the Rus- 
sian sacrifice of the present fer the future— 
or must we sacrifice eur future in order to 
enjoy the present?” 

“That,” he said, and it seems ever truer 
now, “is the question ef the New Frontier.” 


Foreign Aid and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
text of a broadcast entitled “Foreign Aid 
and Freedom” which was delivered by 
APL-CIO President Geerge Meany over 
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the American Broadcasting Co. network 

on July 13, 1961. 

It is a strong and forthright state- 
ment of support for the foreign aid pro- 
posals of President Kennedy and de- 
serves serious consideration by everyone. 
It reflects a great depth of understand- 
ing of our international problems by one 
of the great leaders of trade unonism 
in this country. Free trade unionism has 
a great contribution to make to the suc- 
cess of our international affairs and it 
is reassuring to see a leader in this field 
lending his support to sound long-range 
programing in the field of foreign aid. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
by Mr. Meany be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text of Rapto Broapcast By AFL-CIO Presi- 
DENT GEORGE MEANY ON FOREIGN AID AND 
FREEDOM OVER THE AMERICAN BROADCAST- 
InG Co. Network, Juty 13, 1961, aT 8 P.M. 


Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion’s military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s announcement that Soviet Russia 
has revoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and will increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by $3 billion, plus the 
public display in Moscow of new supersonic 
jet bombers and fighters, constitute clear 
warnings. The Government believes we 
must look to our defenses—and properly so. 

But it must be realized that our national 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. To strengthen ours own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has 
initiated various programs for the stimula- 
tion of the national economy. To strength- 
en the people of other countries, outside the 
Communist orbit, but threatened by it, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has proposed and Congress 
is now debating an unusually broad pro- 
gram of economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American peo- 
ple. It cannot truly judge the temper of 
the Nation if its citizens remain silent on 
such an important matter. That is why I 
am appealing tonight, in the name of mil- 
lions of union workers throughout the 
country for support .of the President’s for- 
eign economic aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for cen- 
turies by colonialism, exploitation, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. They look ferward 
now to national sovereignty and to a more 
abundant life for-themselves and their chil- 
dren, in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of 
the undeveloped lands, they share a com- 
mon yearning for objectives which can be 
summed up in one word, “progress.” We in 
the trade union movement can understand 
and sympathize with these aspirations. 
They are not confined to one country, one 
area, or one race, but are universal among 
humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, or whether they will de- 
cide that only a totalitarian system like 
communism can produce the economic 
growth for which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress against President Kennedy’s bill 
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is that it will cost a lot of money. It will. 
But the issue no longer is whether we can 
afford to spend the money. We simply 
cannot afford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the five billion dollars involved in this 
foreign aid program could be better spent 
right here at home in America, for the di- 
rect benefit of the American people. That 
kind of argument is powerfully persuasive— 
especially at a time when millions of Amer- 
ican workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation is so criti- 
cal and foreign economic aid is such a Key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
way of life against despotism, that the trade 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 

We put the preservation of world peace be- 
fore a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with enlightened 
self-interest for all Americans. 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handling similar programs in the 
past. 

We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don’t we have enough common sense to 
profit by experience? Is it conceivable that 
our Government and its officials will blindly 
and automatically make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date 
has been a failure and that challenge is 
based upon the record. Let us examine it 
briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic aid—as 
distinguished from relief—was first advanced 
with the Marshall plan in 1947. At that 
time our primary goal was to repair the 
ravages of war. Many of you will remember 
that the-Soviet Union denounced the Mar- 
shall plan as “capitalistic imperialism,” and 
refused to permit its satellites and captives 
- accept the assistance we freely offered to 
all. ~ 

Looking back from the vantage point of 14 
years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The 
economy of Western Europe was restored, 
and rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. The 
menace of internal Communist subversion 
in those nations was dispelled as the well- 
being of their people mounted, and as their 
democratic institutions were reestablished 
and strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in preserving the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America, itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today, and for years to come, our aid must 
be directed toward newly independent na- 
tions in Africa and Asia and to Latin Amer- 
ica. Only recently set free after generations 
of colonial rule, the people of the new na- 
tions are untrained and inexperienced in 
virtually every phase of 20th century life. 
When we look to our neighbors to the south 
we find the same shortcomings in all too 
many places. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch. They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is in- 
finitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
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other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese sateHites; but neither do they al- 
ways vote in the United Nations, for exam- 
ple, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving our 
help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of these 
newly liberated peoples to make them lean 
toward any particular philosophy of govern- 
ment. What reason do they have up to now 
for automatically being on our side? It is 
our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they gét that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives. best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and 
subversion that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country, the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 

This kind of society has been restored in 
Western Europe. It has not yet been created 
everywhere in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red China 
would be to surrender the fight for human 
liberty we Americans have waged for nearly 
200 years. And we would not merely sur- 
render the freedom of others; eventually we 
would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. . 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the past, 
surely the remedy now is to do more, not 
less. 

The President’s program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis, as- 
suring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
range plans to fit each country’s individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people’s society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
suasion, lead them along the “democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a worldwide sea of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, is 
as essential to our own security as the main- 
tenance of our military strength. The for- 
eign aid program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 
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But much more is involved. When we es- 
tablish or successfully uphold a free society, 
we are protecting men and women who 
would otherwise fall prey to the most wide- 
spread system of human enslavement ever 
seen on the face of the earth. “What we do 
for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, no 
Communist menace. They would deserve 
our help simply because they are struggling 
so desperately to find their way into the 
20th century; because they must make up 
in a few short years the centuries of prog- 
ress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 years ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshal! plan, a program of 
world responsibility that was honorable in 
purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that program be- 
come @ weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—a weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid. We must push forward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom. 

There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is the 
responsibility of every American to do his 
part. I appeal to you to write to your Sen- 
ators and Congressman in support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s foreign economic aid bill. 
Your notes will help to obtain the votes 
needed for this vital program. 





Japanese Apologies to Mr. Hagerty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I am 
pleased to include a story in part from 
the Moral Rearmament magazine of re- 
cent date. 

The story follows: 

A MOMENT or HIstTory 


“An audience of 3,000 rose in a sustained 
standing ovation last night to the challenge 
of a force of Japanese students in Carnegie 
Hall,” wrote the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on February 21. The applause was not 
merely recognition of the artistry and real- 
ism of a powerful play. It was one more 
indication of the hunger for great living in 
the heart of America. 

New York’s Deputy Commissioner James 
J. O’Brien stepped before the curtain to 
greet the MRA force in the name of the 
city. “We are proud and happy to welcome 
this extraordinary company in a hall con- 
secrated to great events,” he said. “This is 
a@ great occasion and I am proud to extend 
= you the profound admiration of all New 

ork.” 

Commissioner O’Brien read a cable from 
Ryutaro Azuma, governor of Tokyo, New 
York’s sister city, which said: “We owe a 
great deal to Moral Re-Armament. Our two 
cities are destined to live and give a moral 
answer and ideological clarity to the whole 


Yoshikazu Katakura, vice chairman of the 
Debating Society of Waseda University and 
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leader of anti-American riots in Okinawa, 
said, “If America decides to give MRA to the 
whole world, the youth of Japan are ready 
to stand up and fight with you until we 
give this superior ideology to Peiping and 
Moscow.” 

A group of senior Americans accepted his 
challenge. 

“Moral Re-Armament provides us with the 
superior ideology,” stated Adm. DeWitt Ham- 
berger, World War II veteran twice decorated 
with the Navy Cross. “With it we will de- 
fend our freedom, provide for our Nation and 
save the world.” 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, pioneer of Negro edu- 
cation in the South, spoke of his 50-year 
friendship with Dr. Frank Buchman. “I do 
not believe there is a living man today whose 
leadership is more greatly needed to save 
the free world,” he said. “If we are saved, 
I am convinced it will be due largely to the 
army of dedicated men and women whom 
you have seen today. I hope sincerely that 
I can so live as to take an active and fight- 
ing part in what can be called the new 
American revolution.” 

The Communist timetable in Japan called 
for takeover in 1960. Their bid was made 
through the anti-American riots in Tokyo 
last summer. It failed. But tens of thou- 
sands of rioting, snake-dancing students of 
the Zengakuren Organization prevented 
President Eisenhower's visit as they surged 
around the car of his Press Secretary, James 
C. Hagerty. 

Then a dramatic change took place in 
some of the student leaders. At the Moral 
Re-Armament Assembly in Caux, Switzer- 
land, they found an idea more satisfying 
than rioting, rebellion, and hate. 

They wrote a play, “The Tiger.” In scenes 
which have been described as “among the 
most powerful ever put on the stage” it 
portrays the battle fought in the Tokyo 
streets, the power struggle lying behind it 
and the choice before Japan today. 

They had found an idea for Japan, for 
America, for all men everywhere, and they 
began to take it to the world. 


Chancellor Adenauer officially sponsored 
showings in Germany as part of an ideologi- 
cal offensive in which over 120,000 came to 
MRA plays. “The Tiger” was on national 
television. It was seen by 17,000 officers and 
men of the German Army. 

Then America, Yoshikazu Katakura, revo- 
lutionary student leader, spoke for the cast 
as “The Tiger” arrived at New York Interna- 
tional Airport, press, radio, and newsreels 
carried his words immediately to the coun- 
try. 

“We have come to America to restore for 
the riots which kept your President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, away from Japan,” he said. “We 
realize the divisions this’ caused between the 
United States and Japan and the split it 
caused in the free world. Moral rearma- 
ment brought us a greater ideology than 
communism.” 

Former Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
received an apology from the Japanese stu- 
dents for the mobbing of his car at Tokyo 
Airport last year. This took place on stage 
after the students had presented “The Tiger” 
in White Plains, N.Y. 

Koichi Morita, chairman of the 120,000- 
strong Japan Student International Confer- 
ence, said, “I was one of the students in the 
crowd who surrounded Mr. Hagerty, and I 
stood right at the door of his car. On be- 
half of the Japanese students I want to 
apologize to the American Nation for the 
division between our two countries and the 
serious danger to the unity of the free world 
caused by the demonstrations we led last 
June. I am convinced that in this global 
ideological battle the true choice is not 
peaceful coexistence or war, but moral re- 
armament or communism.” 
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Amidst the flashing bulbs of the press 
photographers and the whirr of movie 
cameras, Mr. Hagerty stepped onto the stage 
and said, “What you have said tonight and 
what you say in the play are all the apology 
I or eny American could want. I congratu- 
late you and I con te us. We are 
lucky indeed to have people like you fighting 
with us.” 

Mr. Edwin Michaelian, chief executive of 
the county, said, “This is one of the most 
outstanding performances of democracy in 
action that have ever taken place in this 
country.” 

“Our experience of last summer shows you 
cannot answer ideological attack without an 
ideology. At the crucial hour men trained 
in moral rearmament in labor, youth, and 
politics stood up and refused to compromise 
with evil. 

“Our greatest need now is to go on the 
offensive and make moral rearmament the 
policy of our Government and our people. 
Then alone can Japan survive the testing 
years ahead and play her part in saving Asia 
from tyranny.’—Nobusuke Kishi, former 
Prime Minister of Japan. 





Saline Water Conversion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in the 
last 9 years research on saline water has 
reduced the cost of conversion from $5 
per 1,000 gallons, to $1 per thousand. We 
are on the threshhold of a break- 
through, in cost that will make saline 
water economically feasible both here 
and abroad. I want to call attention to 
the testimony of Secretary of Interior 
Udall before the House Interior Commit- 
tee and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the ReEc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this statement supplements the 
earlier statement I made to this committee 
on June 27, 1961. Because certain informa- 
tion was not available from the Department, 
it has been necessary to recess these hear- 
ings on two occasions, and the hearings have 
not maintained the continuity desired by 
the committee. For that reason and in the 
interest of stating more clearly the views 
of the Department of the Interior, I am 
submitting this additional statement for 
your information. 

On June 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
recommended a draft of a bill “to expand 
and extend the Saline Water Conversion 
Program being administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” The suggested legis- 
lation borrowed heavily from and ts an ex- 
pansion of the three bills introduced by 
members of this committee: H.R. 4721, by 
Mr. ASPINALL; H.R. 4757, by Mr. RocGers; 
and H.R. 4759, by Mr. Sartor. 

These three bills would expand a pro- 
gram developed by this committee 9 years 
ago. When I had the pleasure of being as- 
signed to this committee some 6 years ago, 
the saline water program was already 3 years 
in operation. The program launched by 
5 this committee 9 years ago has already as- 
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sisted in reducing the cost of converting 
sea water to fresh water from $5 to about $1 
per 1,000 gallons. 

President Kennedy agrees with the mem- 
bers of this committee who have for several 
years recognized the importance of.the saline 
water program. He recommended legisla- 
tion which is now incorporated in H.R. 7916, 
introduced by Congressman ASPINALL. The 
suggested legislation can be divided essen- 
tially into two parts: 

Title I of the draft bill relates to research 
and development and carries forward the 
policies and expands the scope of this vital 
program previously authorized by Congress. 
This suggested legislation will enable the 
Department to do more research. 

Titles II through V relate to demonstra- 
tion plants and actual operating units, and 
would provide limited financial assistance 
on a “share the risk with industry” approach 
to the program. 

I should like to make one thing clear to 
this committee: The Department of the In- 


‘terior has no intention nor desire to enter 


the municipal water business. The Depart- 
ment does, however, feel a keen responsibil- 
ity to foster and assist the research.and de- 
velopment which will enable American 
industry and municipalities to succeed in 
saline water conversion. 

It is important to keep in mind the sig- 
nificance of the achievement we seek. You 
will recall President Kennedy’s conviction 
that obtaining inexpensive fresh water by 
saline conversion would dwarf any other 
scientific accomplishment as a benefit to 
mankind. Assuming the best set of cir- 
cumstances according to engineering hydrol- 
ogy, it seems certain that at some future 
year many communities on the face of 
America will have seen their source of fresh 
water dangerously depleted unless we take 
steps to guard against such a situation. Let 
us then make no mistake, the need is urgent, 
the effort will be rewarding. 

On the other hand, it is equally important 
that the problems of saline water conver- 
sion be viewed with utmost candor and in 
proper perspective. Those who say that this 
program will quickly make it possible to 
provide water so that “the deserts will 
bloom” are not facing the facts. Producing 
fresh water from the sea or brackish sources 
cannot in the foreseeable future be a sub- 
stitute for other broad programs of water 
conservation to meet agricultural needs. At 
the present time, the cost of converting sea 
water may be as much as 100 times 
the present cost of irrigation water. This, 
of course, assumes a cheap source of fresh 
water, but even in areas where irrigation 
water is expensive the cost of converting 
saline water is now about 10 times the cost 
of water to produce crops. In certain areas 
where water is scarce and has a high value 
the cost of converted sea water is three times 
as great as that of water from present muni- 
cipal and industrial water sources. 

In brief, this is the situation: We must 
reduce the cost of converted sea water more 
than, 50 percent or to about 40 cents per 
thousand gallons to make it economically 
attractive for industrial and municipal uses 
in the more critical areas. It is quite pos- 
sible that this can be Gone. We must fur- 
ther reduce the cost converted sea water 
to one-fifteenth its present cost before it 
could compete for irrigation purposes in 
some places with scarce supply. 

I have stated these costs as they exist 
generally and they should not be misinter- 
preted in relation to the vital need for this 
program. The chairman of this committee 
and the chairman of this subcommittee and 
its members are aware that in some parts 
of this country, and in many parts 
of the world, potable water is worth what 
you have to pay to get it. We can put a 
price on water but we cannot place a value 
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on it. To sharply~emphasize this, you may 
recall that not many summers ago people 
stood in lines in Dallas, Tex., to pay 50 cents 
@ gallon, for water, and they were glad to 
get it. 

If our program could reduce the cost of 
water to 40 cents per thousand gallons, and 
that appears scientifically possible, the ac- 
complishment would be sufficiently economic 
to satisfy the domestic, municipal and in- 
dustrial water demands in many key areas of 
America. 

Moreover, if the cost of converting sea 
water to fresh water could be reduced to 40 
cents per 1,000 gallons, I need not emphasize 
to this committee the worldwide significance 
that would be attached to this program. In 
the field of foreign relations, this accom- 
plishment could be extremely beneficial to 
the United States. There are many develop- 
ing countries in the world such as Kuwait, 
Pakistan, Israel, Chile, Australia, and many 
others, in which major economic progress 
may depend on producing fresh water from 
the sea. 

This Committee may properly ask what 
achievements have been made in the past to 
justify further expansion of this program. 
In answer to that inquiry, permit me to cite 
what happened in Coalinga, Calif. Water 
too salty for domestic use was replaced by 
fresh water hauled in tank cars at the al- 
most prohibitive cost of $9.35 per 1,000 
gallons. But, as a result of a process devel- 
oped under the saline water program, the 
city of Coalinga now gets its domestic water 
supply at about $1.45 per 1,000 gallons. 

This committee may also ask if there is 
truly a need for this program. The need can 
best be shown by emphasizing that we are 
racing against time to discover new sources 
of fresh water before our expanding demands 
exhaust our present supplies. In the north- 
ern Great Plains region of America an alarm- 
ing number of communities sought the sin- 
gle demonstration plant authorized under 
our present limited program because their 
municipal water supplies are becoming too 
brackish for domestic consumption. In the 
panhandle and west Texas-New Mexico area 
the present sources of un@erground water 
are being consumed at a dangerous rate. 
Reasonable engineering estimates predict 
that, in many communities, economical 
sources of water will soon be gone. 

It is because of this challenge that the 
President sent his recommendations to this 
committee on June 26, and its because the 
need for new sources of usable water is vital 
that the President mentioned it specifically 
to the Congress in his special message on 
natural resources. 

To meet our responsibility of assisting 
States, municipalities, and private enter- 
prises in the field of saline water conversion, 
the second portion of the President’s recom- 
mendations provides for financial assistance 
on what I should like to call a share the risk 
with industry basis. The answer we seek in 
saline water conversion will be the result of 
American ingenuity. It is imperative here 
as in other endeavors that proper financial 
assistance be made available to private in- 
dustry as an incentive to move this program 
forward as quickly as research will permit. 

You may be sure that if this expansion of 
the saline water program is authorized by the 
Congress, the Department of the Interior will 
carefully guard the funds made available to 
encourage ifidustry in its quest for new 
sources of fresh water. Each proposal for 
financial assistance will be carefully scruti- 
nized. At the same time I should make it 
clear that we are “plowing new ground,” and 
I cannot at this time recommend limitations 
on appropriations nor tell you with certainty 
what amount of money this program will re- 
quire for each succeeding year. You know 
the safeguards provided by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Appropriation Committee, 
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which guard against unwarranted expendi- 
tures. 

The more detailed justification of the ex- 
panded authority we are requesting will be 
given by Mr. C. Pred MacGowan, 
Office of Saline Water. With him will be Dr. 
Roger Revelle whom I have just appointed 
as the science adviser to the Secretary. Dr. 
Revelle will be assisting us in the approach 
to this problem from a scientific standpoint. 
I am sure he will prevent us from making 
the mistake of trying to equate accomplish- 
ment with appropriation of funds. This is 
not the way we intend to solve the problem. 
Dr. Revelle will help us to determine wheth- 
er demonstration plants are too big or too 
small, and he will advise me in this difficult 
area where research and development in 
effect becomes applied research. Every effort 
will be made by Mr. MacGowan, Dr. Revelle, 
and other members of my staff to carry on a 
program that is technically and economically 
sound. 

In conclusion, I commend the chairman 
and the members of this committee for their 
record of moving forward on a program that 
is so vital to the future of our country and 
indeed vital to the future of the free world. 
I urge you to decide upon a policy through 
this legislation that will enable us in the 
Department of the Interior to work with you 
on a joint legislative-executive effort to make 
America the leader in the conversion of fresh 
water from sea water. 





Let Freedom Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July last, Minister Mauro 
Baradi, of thé Philippine Delegation to 
the United Nations, delivered a stirring 
address at St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester, N.Y., where a joint Independ- 
ence Day celebration of the city of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. and the Philippine 
Mission to the United Nations was held 
on the old village green. 

St. Paul’s Church is an historic land- 
mark in Westchester County. It is fa- 
mous for the trial of Peter Zenger who 
was one of the first to fight for freedom 
of the press. Its: pews have served the 
prayerful sessions of some of the most 
distinguished men of our country, in- 





' gluding Franklin D. Roosevelt who on 


one occasion addressed a throng of some 
10,000 people at the site of St. Paul’s. 

The history of this church and its con- 
tribution to the public well-being has 
been carefully recorded by Dr. Alfred M. 
Franko, Mount Vernon city historian. It 
is one of the shrines of American democ- 
racy and it was fitting and proper that 
the Philippine Mission to the United Na- 
tions, whose country gained its inde- 
pendence 15 years ago on the Fourth of 
July, should commemorate that occasion 
with the St. Paul’s Church admirers who 
were celebrating the independence of our 
own country. 

Minister Baradi’s speech entitled “Let 
Freedom Ring” is a trenchant and 
highly provocative talk worthy of being 
imprinted in the Recorp. 
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Ler FPreepom Ric 


(By Minister Mauro Baradi, member, Philip- 
pine delegation to the United Nations) 
(Address delivered at the joint Independence 

Day celebration of the city of Mount Ver- 

non, N.Y., and the Philippine mission to 

the United Nations, on the old village green 
before St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, 

Tuesday, July 4, 1961) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
participate in Mount Vernon’s 79th observ- 
ance of Independence Day. The honor ac- 
corded me reflects greatly on my country, 
the Philippines. 

OCCASION MEMORABLE AND UNIQUE 


This occasion is memorable and unique; 
memorable because today, July Fourth, is 
the birthday of two nations—the United 
States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines. It demonstrates the strong ties 
of friendship that bind our peoples together 
and attests to the strength of our devotion 
to the cause of freedom itself. It is unique 
because this hallowed ground, on which we 
are assembled today, is famous as the site 
of the “Cradle of Liberty” and the “Birth- 
place of American Freedoms.” In fact, the 
site of this village green and St. Paul’s 
Church has been designated by an act of 
Congress of the United States-as the shrine 
of the Bill of Rights. 

STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM A COSTLY PROCESS 


Man’s struggle for freedom is a long, con- 
tinuous, and costly process. Americans and 
Filipinos alike share similar experiences in 
this regard. In war as in peace, both our 
peoples have never wavered in the course 
we pursued toward freedom, nor did we lose 
sight of our ultimate goal—independence. 
Like America, the Philippines’ road to free- 
dom was rough and rugged. 

THE PHILIPPINES, A COLONY OF SPAIN 


In the middle of the 16th century, the 
Philippines became a colony of Spain, whose 
aims were threefold—to spread Christianity, 
to acquire wealth, and to gain political 
prestige. During Spain’s rule which covered 
a period of over 3 centuries, the rulers 
left much to be desired as far as improving 
the lot of masses was concerned. The peo- 
ple’s clamor for reforms went unheeded and 
the Filipinos revolted time and again. But, 
alas, in vain. 

Jose Rizal, apostle of Filipino nationalism, 
believed in the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. He was considered 
to be the first man in modern Asia to articu- 
late the ideals and aspirations of the op- 
pressed colonial peoples. His determination 
to vindicate his race led to his execution by 
the Spanish authorities on December 29, 
1896. It was this Filipino hero and martyr 
who wrote: “History does not record in its 
annals any lasting domination exercised by 
one people over another.” Two years later, 
Commodore Dewey and his squadron, with 
the collaboration of the Filipinos, won the 
Battle of Manila Bay. With this victory, 
Spain’s rule in the Philippines came to an 
end. 

AMERICA ON THE SCENE 


Then came America. At first, the Filipinos 
doubted America’s intentions toward our 
country; again they fought for Philippine 
independence, only to lose it. We never gave 
up our ideal of independence for, like Amer- 
ica, we love freedom and are always prepared 
to sacrifice for it. 

During the American occupation covering 
four decades, the United States carried out 
its announced Philippine policy—to estab- 
lish in our country a government not de- 
signed for the satisfaction of the Americans 
or for the expression of their theoretical 
views, but for the happiness, peace, and pros- 
perity of the people of the Philippines. 

In spite of such a benign policy, our cam- 
paign for independence continued—no long- 
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er on the field of battle but this time in the 
realm of . Mission after mission was 
sent to the United States charged with the 


‘ duty of acquainting America of the Filipinos’ 


desire for “immediate, complete, and absolute 
independence.” Meanwhile, under American 
tutelage, the Philipines achieved progress, in 
political, social, educational, and economic 
fields. 

At long last, in 1934, the Congress of the 
Ufiited States passed the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act—popularly known as the 
Tydings-McDuffie law—which enabled our 
people to draft and adopt their own Consti- 
tution and inaugurate the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines. We were well on the road 
to independence. 

CAME WORLD WAR II 


Toward the end of 1941, Japan invaded the 
Philippines and, shortly thereafter, occupied 
it by force of arms. What happened during 
the next 3 years and more is now history: 
In the midst of tragedy, our oppressed peo- 
ple found new strength through faith and 
the knowledge of their own fortitude. 

No less a statesman than President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in his message to our peo- 
ple praising their gallant resistance against 
Japan, said: “I give to the people of the 
Philippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their inde- 
pendence established and protected.” In 
turn, President Quezon appealed to his 
countrymen to continue the struggle and, 
with courage and conviction, he said: “No 
matter what sufferings and sacrifices this 
war may impose upon us, we shall stand by 
America with undaunted spirit, for we know 
that upon the outcome of this war depends 
the happiness, liberty and security not only 
of this generation but of generations yet 
unborn.” 

Bravely, Filipinos and Americans—sol- 
diers and civilians—fought side by side, 
only to realize that the odds against them 
were almost insurmountable. General Mac- 
Arthur was forced to leave our land, but he 
swore: “I shall return.” Bataan fell and 
there followed the death march; Corregidor 
fell, and with it the Philippines. Despite 
the enemy’s propaganda, the Filipinos con- 
tinued to fight the Japanese; and, early in 
1945, General MacArthur, true to his prom- 
ise, returned. 

The forces of liberation took over and 
drove away the invader. The Common- 
wealth of the Philippines was reestablished 
with President Osmena at the helm. 

What was considered freedom’s defeat be- 
came a blessing in disguise; in defending 
their libertfes, Americans and Filipinos rose 
as one man; the bond of friendship between 
our two peoples was sealed. 


THE PHILIPRINE REPUBLIC IS PROCLAIMED 


As a result of the war, the Philippines was 
devastated. Against this setting, on the 
Fourth of July, 1946, the Republic of the 
Philippines was proclaimed. What America 
pledged with candor, she redeemed with 
honor. For the first time in history, a sub- 
ject people won its freedom in peace and 
through democratic and _ constitutional 
means. 

At the inauguration, President Roxas an- 
nounced to the world: “The Republic of the 
Philippines has now come into being, under 
a constitution providing a government which 
enthrones the will of the people and safe- 
guards the rights of men. Our independence 
is our pride and honor. We shall defend 
our nation with our lives and our fortunes.” 

Our Government started from scratch. 
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masses, Presidents Quirino and Magsaysay 
were faced with this situation; the dynamic 
leadership of President Magsaysay and his 
closeness to the common man were mainly 
responsible for convincing ed ele- 
ments that communism does not pay be- 
cause it preaches violence and encourages 
dictatorship by a few; it declares war against 
freedom and free men everywhere. 

The freedom we have won—after almost 
four centuries of struggle—we wanted to 
preserve. Since the defense‘ of freedom is 
the common goal of America and the Philip- 
pines, we had to fashion tools with which to 
protect it. With this end in view, the Philip- 
pines concluded treaties with the United 
States, and with other freedom-loving coun- 
tries. 

AND NOW THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

We, the Filipinos who are participating in 
this joint celebration, are—like the Ameri- 
cans—citizens of a free and independent 
country. As we give thanks to the Almighty 
for the blessings He was bestowed on our 
peoples, let us also pause in reverence and 
pay tribute to the brave ones who have gone 
before us; those who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice that we might live in freedom and 
dignity. To those of the dead, we of the 
living owe much; they gave their share in 
the task of consecrating our rights which 
are embadied in our Bill of Rights and which 
are incorporated in the Constitutions of both 
the United States and the Philippines, 

The Bill of Rights of the Philippines, in 
the opinion of a Filipino jurist, is the pal- 
ladium of the people’s liberties and im- 
munities, “so that their persons, their homes, 
their peace, their livelihood, their happiness, 
and their freedom may be safe and- secure 
from an ambitious ruler, an envious neigh- 
bor, or a grasping state.” 

But we dare not forget the lessons that 
lead to the signing of the Magna Carta in 
1215 and the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. The Declaration clearly states: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by théir Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was not only an end to the abuses of, 
and independence from, foreign domination, 
that the Colonists sought when they pledged 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, but 
something unique in the history of man’s 
age-old struggle against tyranny—they 
sought what every man, woman, and child 
is eternally seeking—happiness. And for the 
very first time, a group of revolutionaries 
wrote into their declaration the idea that 
mankind was not only entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the protection of his property, but 
the right to the pursuit of happiness in that 
life. 

This was truly a revolutionary thought: 
that an individual would henceforth enjoy 
happiness as his natural right. It was at the 
time a totally new concept enunciated by 
men of heart and soul and vision. And the 
result of this concept can be seen on every 
hand, in other lands, but especially 
America, “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
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free society. He is not limited by oppres- 
sive laws which say he cannot do thus and 
so. Second, it leaves him free to solve his 
problems in the way that. seems best for 
his own good, and for the good of his fam- 
ily—his wife and children. 

However, this does not imply that there 
are no restrictions placed upon his freedom 
and his activities—that, in short, the sky is 


~the limit. Indeed, it does not mean license. 


As citizens in a democracy, we know only 
too well—but at times conveniently forget— 
that freedom imposes certain obligations. 
We may not, for instance, in complete aban- 
don to the joys of personal freedom, disturb 
our neighbor’s peace, or encroach. on his 
rights. 

Referring again to an individual’s right to 


happiness, may I be permitted to cite the | 


American citizen as an example. By and 
large, he is a carefree, happy, healthy in- 
dividual; he is well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed—yes, he is well provided for. He has 
work to do and time to play. He owns a 
radio or a television set—sometimes two— 
and a car—sometimes two—and a home. He 
has free education for his children, social 
security and unemployment insurance, and 
other rights and privileges. These are the 
byproducts of fredom guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. 

That these byproducts might eventually 


be enjoyed by less fortunate people in other - 


parts of the world was the wish of the late 
President Roosevelt when, in January 1941, 
he appealed to the Congress of the United 
States for support of the “four freedoms”— 
which included freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. 

In other words, freedom from want, trans- 
lated into world terms,,means “economic un- 
derstandings which wiht secure to every na- 
tion a healthy, peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world.” Because 
our country is not yet fully developed eco- 
nomicaly, the Philippines has still — 
work to do in this respect. 

In referring to the freedom of man, Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address said: 
“My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man.” 
On this query, I can do no better than to re- 
fer to the achievements of the present ad- 
ministration in the Philippines under the 
leadership of our President, Carols P. Garcia; 
he is leaving no stone unturned to mobilize 
the nation’s resources—human, natural, and 
financial. In an address delivered in Manila, 
President Garcia said: 

“What can we do together for the freedom 
of man? What can a small nation such as 
ours do now? , 

“It seems immediately obvious that maxi- 
mum acceleration of economic growth and 
technical development serve not only the 
individual national interest, but also the 
objective of strengthening the free world 
alliance. It is toward this end that we are 
taking steps toward stimulating both foreign 
and domestic private investment, expanding 
and diversifying our pattern of trade and 
commerce, and developing new credit lines 
with appropriate nations of the free world.” 

Similarly, let us consider freedom from 


fear which, translated into world terms, 


means “a worldwide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such a thorough fash- 
ion that no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of aggression against any 
neighbor—everywhere in the world.” 

We may not admit it, but the realization 
of this freedom is difficult; there are numer- 
ous obstacles on the way. In the Philip- 
pines, in America, as in other parts of the 
world, fear grips many @ heart—the fear 
that our civilization will end in a great 
holocaust of white-hot, mushrooming clouds 
of fire that instantly destroy, maim, and Kill. 
Uniess and until the conflict between the 
great powers of East and West is finally re- 
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solved in peace, the threat of the atom, hy- 
drogen, and other destructive bombs will 
continue to hang over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles. As President Kennedy 
has said, “the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace.” 


THE U.N. AND FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


In seeking a solution of the problems of 
world survival, we, in the United Nations 
are aided by the underlying principles enun- 
ciated in the Bill of Rights. 

The United Nations Charter expresses the 
peoples’ determination to “reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small.” 

In this world organization, nations are 
provided with an open forum from which 
to discuss the great and grave issues of the 
day; they may present their grievances and 
endeavor to find solutions thereof. 

There is also another document known as 
the Universal Déclaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. This document proclaims 
among other things, that all human beings 
are born “free and equal in dignity and 
rights” and that everyone has the right to 
“life, liberty, and security of person.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that these rights 
were inspired by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights. 


LET FREEDOM RING 


Earlier this morning, we heard the tolling 
of the “twin sister of the Liberty Bell” issu- 
ing from the belltower of historic St. Paul’s 
Church. 

For whom. was the bell tolled? For the 
people of the Thirteen Original States and 
the people of the Philippines—as a salute in 
tribute to the glorious independence achieved 
by them. 

And how appropriate, I thought, that, cast 
in the bronze metal of the Liberty Bell, are 
these words taken from Holy Writ: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof” (Leviticus 25: 10). 

Appropriate—and prophetic, it seemed to 
me, for everywhere today, in every country, 
independent and free, peoples are proclaim- 
ing liberty—as did our two countries—the 
United States of America 185 years ago, and 
the Republic of the Philippines 15 yturs 
ago—on this very day. 

And, as we proclaimed our liberty then, let 
us today once more solemnly resolve to main- 


tain, protect, and defend this precious liberty ~ 


with our “lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

Let freedom ring here and everywhere for- 
ever. 





Crackdown Coming on Prices, Mergers, 
Advertising? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 17, 1961, issue of US. News & 
World Report there appears an inter- 
view with the Honorable Paul Rand 
Dixon, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In this interview, Mr. Dixon, with 
characteristic vigor and forthrightness, 
talks about the work of the Commission 
in which we are all vitally interested— 
prices, mergers, advertising. 
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Since 1938 when he received an LL.B. 
degree, Mr. Dixon has devoted his entire 
career, except for military duties during 
the war years, to serving the Federal 
Government in the field of antitrust 
law and legislation. 

Beginning in 1938 as an attorney in 
one of the lower grades on the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission, he be- 
came a trial attorney and worked up 
through the ranks until in 1957 he was 
in the highest grade accorded a trial 
attorney in that agency, handling the 
most difficult antitrust litigation under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

In 1957, Senator Keravuver, chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, was searching. for a 
highly qualified antitrust lawyer with 
administrative ability to be counsel and 
staff director of that subcommittee. 
Senator Keravuver found that man in 
Mr. Dixon and he served with distinc- 
tion in that capacity from 1957 until 
1961. 

Mr. Dixon made a remarkable record 
as both counsel and director of the sub- 
committee. Carried over into his work 
was the dynamism of a collegiate quar- 
terback, which once he was at Vander- 
bilt. 

Largely, I believe, in recognition of Mr. 
Dixon’s work on the subcommittee, Pres- 
ident Kennedy nominated him to be a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and, after his confirmation, desig- 
nated him its Chairman. He took the 
oath of office on March 21, 1961. 

After only a few months as Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Dixon is again demonstrating that he 
has in abundance the qualities of lead- 
ership. Already his plans to increase 
the efficiency of the administrative proc- 
ess at the Commission are partially ex- 
ecuted. Clearly, the future holds great 
promise for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under his administration. 

Born at Nashville, Tenn., in 1913, the 
son of James David Dixon, deceased, 
and Sarah Munn Dixon, Mr. Dixon, after 
attending public schools, entered Van- 
derbilt University on an athletic schol- 
arship, became varsity quarterback, and 
received his A.B. degree in 1936. His 
LL.B. degree was conferred in 1938 by 
the University of Florida where he was 
assistant football coach for 2 years. 

Mr. Dixon served with the U.S. Navy 
from 1942 to 1945. Commissioned a 
lieutenant (junior grade) he served on 
the staff of Chief of Naval Operations. 
He then went overseas as assistant to 
the commanding officer, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Palermo, Sicily. He served 23 
months overseas and participated in the 
occupation of Africa and in the invasion 
and occupation of Sicily. He is entitled 
to wear three battle stars and is pres- 
ently lieutenant commander, U.S: Naval 
Reserve, retired. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
the interview with Mr. Dixon to which 
I have referred: 

CRACKDOWN COMING ON PRICES, MERGERS, 

ADVERTISING? 

(Interview With Chdirman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Paul Rand Dixon) 
(Investigations into business practices, 

warnings to advertisers, new powers sought 


for Federal regulatory agencies—what does 
all this activity in Washington mean for 
businessmen? A crackdown? Are new rules 
to be laid down that businessmen will be 
required to follow? As head of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Paul Rand Dixon directs 
the investigation and regulation of many 
business activities. In this exclusive inter- 
view, Mr. Dixon tells what can be expected 
to arouse his suspicions about a business— 
and what kinds of rules he thinks are 
needed.) 

Question. Mr. Dixon, are you looking into 
any cases of price fixing at the present time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How do you feel about com- 
panies submitting identical bids, each com- 
pany claiming that its bid is based on its 
published pricelist? 

Answer. I look on them with suspicion. 

Question. What can you do in this situ- 
ation? 

Answer. The problem is to determine 
whether there is proof to show that the uni- 
formity in bidding came about as a result of 
an agreement, express or implied. If so, it 
transgresses section I of the Sherman Act 
and section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Question. How about industries that seem 
to follow some natural leader in setting 
prices? 

Answer. This is something I have had a lot 
of experience with. When I went to work 
with Senator KErauveR as counsel and staff 
director of the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, we began a series of hear- 
ings on what we called “administered prices.” 
We wanted to try to find out whether there 
were some pricing practices that were going 
on that weren’t exactly competitive. 

Question. What was your conelusion? 

Answer. My own conclusion was that I saw 
little or no real price competition in such 
industries as steel, automobiles, oil, and 
drugs, among others. 

Question. What can you do about follow- 
the-leader pricing? 

Answer. We are studying the problem to 
see if something can-be done or should be 
done. 

Question. In cases brought by the Com- 
mission in times past, have the courts ever 
held that following the leader, without any 
showing of conspiracy, is a violation of the 
antitrust laws? 

Answer. The closest they came was in the 
Rigid Conduit case. However, that was a 
two-count complaint: The first count was 
conspiracy; the second count was conscious 
parallel action. The Commission was up- 
held on both counts. 


Question. Does that give a precedent in 
follow-the-leader Cases? 

Answer. This is not a simple matter. The 
most learned economists say that identical 
prices can be evidence of either of two 
things: price conspiracy, or the most vig- 
orous type of competition. Now, the cases 
we looked at in the Senate subcommittee 
hearings were those in which prices always 
moved in the lock step, up, up, up, up. 
When we asked, “Why did you see fit to fol- 
low the lead of the first company that an- 
nounced a price increase?” the answer came 
back to us, “I was meeting competition.” 
A chuckle always went through the crowd. 
But it’s a pretty good answer. 

Question. If one company cuts its price, 
don’t the Others have to follow suit or lose 
sales? 

Answer. It’s very easy to understand such 
moves when prices are coming down. But, 
then you see prices raised in a buyers’ mar- 
ket, where there is an abundance, not a 
shortage, and @ man says, “I must raise my 
price to meet competition.” We found that 
happening in industries like steel, where 
some producers made, after taxes, profits of 
something like from 12 to 16 percent on in- 
vested capital, and in ethical drugs, where 
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= oe profit is over 21 percent, after 


ocean What about the steel industry’s 
argument that profits have not been high 
enough to pay for all the modernization and 
expansion that was needed? 

Answer. Between 1947 and 1957, the steel 
industry plowed back into capital structure 
billions of dollars of profits after taxes. It 
was a departure from the accepted way of 
expanding American business—by issuing 
capital stock or borrowing money. This is 
saying that today’s customer must pay for 
tomorrow’s plants. 

Question. Isn’t it accepted practice to pay 
for most expansion with retained earnings 
and depreciation allowances? 

Answer. I don’t know who accepts it, other 
than those who have enough power to apply 
it. The little cormer grocery store can’t do 
this. 

Question. Should big companies be broken 
up? 

Answer. You can get into a long academic 
discussion on that. Bigness alone is very 
difficult to take issue with. When you come 
to actions of the managers who run the 
corporations, you have to consider whether 
they are abusing their power so that their 
activities should be questioned. These are 
matters that we must look at and study. 

Question. Is bigness a problem - that 
worries you? 

Answer. I would say bigness, as such, is 
a very definite problem, because along with 
bigness comes increased responsibility to the 
person thet controls bigness. We've got to 
learn to live with it, because of the benefits 
of bigness, but we must also learn how to 
keep big corporations from abusing this 
power. If they like freedom and don’t want 
outright control, then they’ve got to stand 
up and be good citizens. They’ve got to 
quit their infernal conforming and doing 
business the easy way. They’re going to 
have to, we might say, expose themselves to 
the rigors of competition. 

Question. If steel prices go up uniformly 
later this year or next year, will you do any- 
thing about it? 

Answer. We'll wait until that happens. 

Question. The Commission is charged with 
administering the Robinson-Patman Act. Is 
that a price-supporting act? 

Answer. The Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act has to do primarily 
with price discrimination, brokerage fees, ad- 
vertising allowances, and so on. It also hits 
at a company that knowingly induces dis- 
crimination, and it’s a very complex law, 
which court interpretations haven’t made 
simpler. Complaints come in by the hun- 
dreds and sometimes by the thousands from 
the small businessman who says, “I am not 
being charged the same price asthe chain- 
store or my competitor across the stréet, and 
this is driving. me out of busizress.” 

Question. Do you object to this hard com- 
petition? 

Answer. Yes. We must hold open oppor- 
tunities for a man with an idea so that, with 
a little capital, he can go into business and 
have a fair chanee, by his inguenity, to grow 
and become big himself. This is very dif- 
ficult, if you subscribe to what is called hard 
competition. of this kind is 
war in a jungle, where only the big man can 
survive. 

Now, that is a type of competition, but if 
you subscribe to that, you’ll find a few big 
men. controlling things. And this has hap- 
pened In America. If you look at our prin- 
cipal industries, you find there’s a big one, 
two, three, or four, in all of these industries 
and they seem to learn to live with each other 
when they get that big. 

Question. Where do you stand on the so- 
called fair-trade laws? 

Answer. I think it is bad philosophy to 
say that we want price control by letting 
manufacturers set prices as they are allowed 
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to do under the State fair-trade arrange- 
ments. If people want prices controlled, 
let them set up a Government agency and 
have controls—somebody to protect not only 
business, but also the consuming public. 

Question. Do you think labor unions 
should be made subject to the antitrust 
laws? : 

Answer. No, I don’t, and I'll tell you why: 
Antitrust laws would keep a labor union 
from being a labor union. Exempting a 
man’s labor from these laws was sound in 
purpose. Now, as to whether some unions 
have gone too far or transgressed—these are 
questions that must be decided by Congress. 

Question. What types of cases will the 
Commission be stressing under your leader- 
ship? 

Answer. Historically, the money appro- 
priated to the Commission has been spent 
about 60 percent on antitrust activities and 
related problems, and 40 percent on decep- 
tive advertising and labeling. We will do a 
better job on about the same ratio with more 
money. 

We asked for $10,690,000, compared with 
$8 million appropriated in 1961. Of the in- 
crease, $1,050,000 is needed te comply with a 
request of the Attorney General that we 
check on 56 of the Justice Department's 
antitrust decrees obtained in the past years. 

Question. Why did he ask you to do that? 

Answer. He wants to determine whether 
the decrees are being complied with by the 
companies involved. 

Question. Why doesn’t the Justice Depart- 
ment find out for itself? 

Answer. Because it does not have the broad 
powers the Federal Trade Commission has 
to call on any corporation for a special re- 
port. We also have the right to issue in- 
vestigational subpenas. We have the right 
of access to a corporation’s files. 

Question. Does that mean that many more 
companies are going to be checked up on? 

Answer. I’d say that is the purpose of it. 
We also have some 45 volumes of our own 
cease-and-desist orders at the Commission, 
and we’ve not had enough people to really 
check on them enough. Now, when we speak 
of price-fixing cases, think of the cement 
order, think of the steel order, think of or- 
ders involving vitrified clay sewer pipe—I 
can rattle them off, a lot of them, cases that 
reach deeply into this economy. 

Question. What is the penalty for violat- 
ing a cease-and-desist order? 

Answer. The penalty comes two ways. If 
the order was affirmed by a circuit court, or 
by the Supreme Court on appeal, and there 
is a violation, it is up to the court to decide 
what penalty to levy. There’s no arbitrary 
limit. 

If the order became final without court 
review, then we take a different route. The 
Attorney General represents us in the dis- 
trict court ang asks for a civil penalty. The 
limit there-is $5,000 per day for each viola- 
tion. 

Question. Is that $5,000 a day retroactive? 

Answer. It covers every day for which 
there is proof of violation fromthe date the 
original order became final. 

Question. In your effort to speed up your 
operations, will you steer clear of small cases 
in order to move faster on_big cases? 

Answer. This raises a question of what is 
important and what is not important. It’s 
very important to Mrs. America whether a 
thing that is labeled “all wool” is all wool. 
It’s very important to a woman buying a 
Russian squirrel coat to knew that she isn’t 
buying a rabbit. 


were ethical in our advertising, and the 10th 
member decided that he wanted a greater 
share of the market. If he were to tell an 
outright lie, or be quite deceptive and put 
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on a blitz advertising campaign that was 
false and misleading, he would obtain a 
greater share of the market. That’s just as 
vicious a tool of monopoly as price discrimi- 
nation. 

A WAY TO POLICE ADS 


Question. Doesn’t an. advertiser get the 
advantage from deceptive advertising before 
you get around to telling him to stop? 

Answer. Recently, before committees of 
Congress, I have suggested that they give 
serious consideration to a bill that would 
give us across-the-board injunctive power to 
stop suspected ads, pending litigation. For 
too long, we’ve gone around digging up dead 
bodies and reinterring them. While we are 
litigating, the practice has run its course, 
been abandoned, and something new has 
started. 

Now, we're going to approach this in two 
ways: We are going to change our rules and 
organization, so that we can move faster. 
Then I would hope that Congress would give 
us broad power so that, where irreparable 
harm or injury can be shown, we could issue 
a temporary injunction, subject to court re- 
view. 

Question. You said recently that the prices 
on some drugs are the result of monopoly, 
based on patents. What do you think should 
be done about that? 

Answer. We need a change in the law. 
There is a bill being considered in Congress 
right now. 

Question. What would it do? 

Answer. The bill provides roughly this: 
that from the date of the patent application 
on a new drug, a person could hold an 
absolute monopoly for 3 years. By the end 
of that time, a license to manufacture and 
sell the drug would have to be granted to 
any qualified licensee. The bill further pro- 
vides that the patentholder could charge 
up to an 8-percent royalty based on the sell- 
ing price of the licensee. 

Now this would bring competition into 
play. It doesn’t say what the companies 
can charge for the drugs. It just exposes 
them to more than one seller. 

Question. Might ttiat discourage the 
search for new drugs? 

Answer. I think the possibility of that has 
been grossly overplayed. The bill gives the 
companies 3 years to recapture research, and 
the right to recapture through royalties. 

Question. Does it take 3 years to build a 
market for a drug? 

Answer. We looked at the corticosterone 
field, beginning with cortisone. The latest 
was dexamethasone, I believe, and wheh it 
hit the market, the doctor was told some- 
thing like this: “Here is a product that is 
seven times more potent—no major side ef- 
fects.” In only about 10 months, with all 
that advertising, the drug captured 380 per- 
cent of the market. It didn’t take long. 

Now, there were two questions involved 
here. There was the question of whether the 
statement was exactly right or not. By say- 
ing “no major side effects,” they appealed 


to the doctor who didn’t want any side ef-. 


fects in any product he was using. So he 
tried it. Then, he discovered, as testimony 
in hearings showed, that it did not differ 
significantly from other drugs of this type 
in its side effects. By then, the company had 
30 percent of the market. So there is a ques- 
tion also of tendency toward monopoly. 
Question. Do you favor a law_ requiring 
corporations to notify you before they merge? 
Answer. Yes. Premerger notification has 
been before Congress for several years. I 
think it would be helpful, especially because 
it would require the companies to furnish 
certain information about the scope of the 
., However, I think it would be more 
important for us to be given power to tem- 
porarily enjoin corporations from merging. 
As it is now, if you have 5 or 6 years of liti- 
gation, when you get through, the assets 
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are all scrambled and hard to unscramble. 
If we are to preserve competition and pre- 
vent all of our industries from being con- 


-trolled by just a few big companies, we’ve got 


to work at it, and we’ve got to have better 
tools. 

Question. Is the Comimission concerned 
about the order to Du Pont to divest itself 
of General Motors stock? 

Answer. By all means. It’s a landmark. 

Question. Do you favor a bill to relieve 
the stockholders or the company of the tax 
effect of a court order to divest? 

Answer. Senator Frear, of Delaware, put 
a bill in, when he was a Member of the Sen- 
ate, and I went over it with Senater KeE- 
FAUVER, and Senator Kerauver endorsed the 
bill. The antitrust law in this kind of case 
was not intended to be punitive as to ordi- 
nary stockholders, and I don’t think it should 
be. However, there can be no relief until 
Congress does something about it. 


WHY MORE STAFF IS NEEDED 


Question. How many cases of all types 
does the FTC handle? 

Answer. We're receiving about 6,000 com- 
plaints a year. We now have about 2,500 
docketed investigations of complaints that 
are considered to be of merit. ‘ 

Question. Do most of these cases involve 
antitrust activity? 

Answer. Most of them would be in decep- 
tive advertising. 

Now, with 2,500 investigations in progress 
somewhere in the United States today, you 
can see the problem—on conducting a whole 
lot of hearings—that is moving along toward 
Washington. It’s a problem that is already 
bad and that is likely to get worse. \We have 
only 15 hearing examiners. They’re about 3 
years behind in their docket. I intend to 
add up to 10 new hearing examiners. 

Question. How many mergers does the FTC 
get involved in? 

Answer. In 1960, 41 new-merger investiga- 
tions were initiated, in addition to the 86 
mergers already under investigation. 

Question. Can you do more than. nibble 
at these problems which the Federal Trade 
Commission gets into? 

Answer. We don’t have anywhere on our 
law books any requirement that anyone has 
to compete. We've plighted our troth on 
the proposition that we want maximum free- 
dom of action. Our antitrust laws have been 
aimed only at what we would call abuses that 
affect competition or the public. Are they 
working perfectly? No. We will never at- 
tain perfect competition. But we must keep 
working at it, because it’s the best system 
that man ever invented. 





Crummles and Kennedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Vincent 
Crummles, in Dickens’ “Nicholas Nick- 
elby,” is the eccentric star and manager 
of a cheap theatrical troupe playing in 
the Portsmouth Theater. The father of 
Ninetta Crummles, billed as the “Infant 
Phenomenon,” he has his entire family 
on the stage, including a dog that lived 
and died on it. Always seeking for nov- 
elties to present, he approaches Nicholas 
with an offer, saying: 

There’s genteel comedy in your walk and 
manner, juvenile tragedy in your eye, and 
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touch-and-go farce in your laugh. You'll do 
as well as if you had thought of nothing 
else but the lamps from your. birth down- 
wards. 


Mr. Speaker, as we watched the Cu- 
ban tractor deal, I could not help but 
think of Mr. Crummles and the Ken- 
nedy’s attempting to direct from behind 
the scenes, Mr. Hooker’s futile blackmail 
negotiations which ended in an obvious 
farce. Evidently one citizen from Illinois 
thought likewise as recounted in “The 
Week” column in the July 22, 1961, issue 
of the National Review as follows: 

THE WEEK 

A young man from Chicago, in a moment 
of pique and irritation, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “Have mother locked in the 
attic and father in the basement. Send 
* tractor.” For which lighthearted exercise of 
freedom of speech he was summoned by the 
Secret Service; interrogated as to his inten- 
tion in sending the telegram; ordered to 
adgress six envelopes (three in printing, 
three in script); released with the warning 
that the incident would be “part of his per- 
manent record.” JFK. had not been 
amused. (Wipe that smile off your face, 
citizen.) 





Exempt Small Newspapers From Postal 
Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS © 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the postal 
rate increase bill under consideration ‘by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee contains a very substantial 
increase in postal charges for ‘handling 
second-class material of small daily and 
weekly newspapers. This proposed in- 
crease is so great that many are afraid 
that a large number of these small news- 
papers would have to discontinue publi- 
cation if it were adopted. 

I am greatly concerned about the ef- 
fect this increase would have on the 
small weekly newspapers of our country 
which have a limited circulation and a 
limited advertising revenue. The pro- 
posed postal rate changes would in- 
crease the cost of mailing newspapers in 
the county of publication from 1 cent 
per pound to 1'4 cents per pound, plus 
one-fourth cent per piece. 

Testimony by the Post Office Depart- 
ment before the House committee said 
this change would amount to about a 
79-percent increase in second-class reve- 
nues. This indeed is considered by 
many as a burdensome increase. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering proposed 
increases for our small daily and weekly 
newspapers we must realize the great 
public service these newspapers are per- 
forming. They perform a unique pub- 
lic service—a service that can only be 
rendered by a local newspaper. The 
residents of many of our communities 
are almost entirely dependent on the 
local newspaper for news about what is 
happening at home. 

Mr. Speaker, in Tennessee, I find that 
one of the strongest forces for good and 
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for the progress of the area in every 
community is the local newspaper. Iam 
sure this is true across our land. 

The number of smaller newspapers in 
our country has been on the decline for 
several years. National advertising has 
gone largerly to the metropolitan dailies, 
the national magazines and the big radio 
and TV networks, The small local news- 
paper must now depend on local adver- 
tising for his major income. Because of 
the dwindling national advertising. and 
increasing labor costs, newsprint, ma- 
chinery, materials and other necessary 
items the small newspaper owner would 
be hard pinched if his postal rates were 
increased sharply. 

Mr. Speaker, from the time of Benja- 
min Franklin, it has been public policy 
to encourage the widest possible dis- 
semination of information and educa- 
tional material as a matter of public 
policy and for the welfare of the general 
public. I urge that the present postal 
rates for second-class mail for small 
weeklies and dailies be continued at the 
present rates. 





U.S. Post Office Is Working for Red 
Propaganda Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 

14, 1961] 

Moscow AND THE U.S. Matts—U.S. Post 
OFFICE IS WORKING FOR RED PROPAGANDA 
MILLS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaASHINGTON.—Must the Government and 
the people of the United States supinely 
accept a mounting mass of Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda—and do noth- 
ing to protect ourselves? 

I am not talking about censoring the 
news or shielding ourselves from the fullest 
knowledge of the actions and declarations 
of the Communist government _ officials. 
We need to know what the adversary is say- 
ing about us, to us, and against us. y 

But does a free society have to leave it- 
self totally exposed to an unending brain- 
washing of foreign Communist propaganda— 
mostly concealed in‘its origin, subtle, pur- 
poseful—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students; at the millions 
of Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in Ameri- 
can democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let’s look at the: volume of Communist 
propaganda material which now flows freely 
through U.S. customs and is distributed 
throughout the Nation-—courtesy of the 
U.S. Post Office. 

This propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The Deputy Colleetor of Customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 1387 
percent during the last 12 months. The 
total volume of known Communist propa- 
ganda coming into the United States in 1960 
was more than 14 million packages, as 
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against 6 million in 1959. During February 
and March of this year 182,000 packages of 
magazines and 11,700 packages of newspa- 
pers arrived from Cuba, which is both a 
point of origin and a transmission belt for 
Communist material. 

But the main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this propaganda literature is in English, but 
much of it is in the native tongue of im- 
migrant groups in the United States. For- 
mer Russian citizens receive a tabloid called 
“Golos Rodiny” (Voice of the Homeland). 
The Ukrainians receive the “Voice of the 
Ukraine,” The Estonian newspaper .is “Toe 
Haal”’ (Voice of Truth)—and so on for Amer- 
ican-Latvians, American-Lithuanians, and 
American-Romanians. The Hungarian Com- 
munists send over newspapers in both Hun- 
garian and English, plus books, tracts, and 
other fairytales. 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to. get at 
Ukrainian, Hungarian, and other Eastern 
European exiles in the United States. They 
hunt down names and addresses and then 
flood them with unsolicited propaganda at- 
tacking the United States as “imperialist,” 
““war-mongering,” and “colonialist.” 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Tron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of the 
Communists is to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind the 
scenes to work for their destruction. Since 
the Communists are dedicated to destroying 
every non-Communist government, why 
should we put into their hands any tool toa 
help them do it? 

I offer this basic principle to decide how 
we should deal with unsolicited Communist 
propaganda: All courtesies and all facilities 
exchanged between the United States and 
any Communist government should _be 
reciprocal. 

This means that American diplomats must 
have the right to travel 4s freely in the 
Soviet Union as Soviet diplomats do in the 
United States. Freedom of travel must be 
reciprocal. This we require. 

‘This means that American propaganda 
must have the right to flow as freely into und 
throughout the Soviet Union as Soviet prop- 
aganda can flow into and throughout the 
United States. Freedom of propaganda must 
be reciprocal—or Communist propaganda will 
be stopped at ports of entry. 

I do not mean that solicited Communist 
material should not be receivable. It should 
be. That is an American’s right. But the 
U.S. Post Office ought not to have to work for 


Moscow and Peiping delivering unsolicited 


and unwanted Communist propaganda. 





Pakistan’s Ayub Khan: Man With a 
Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mo- 
hammad Ayub Khan made a tremendous 


impression upon the Congress when he 
spoke to the’ joint session on Tuesday. 
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Mohammad Ayub Khan is one of the 
stanchest friends that America has 
in the free world. He has made tre- 
mendous. strides in bringing an under- 
developed country to a modern society. 
The job is not done but we in America 
are glad to know that it is in good hands. 

I am happy to know that people some 
distance from Washingten also took no- 
tice of the fact that this man has made 
good on a great mission. I include here- 
with an editorial that comes from the 
Decatur (l.) Herald, July 12, 1961: 

PaxistaN’s Ayus Kuan: MAn WITH 
A Misston 


A welcome visitor, indeed, to American soil 
is Mohammad Ayub Khan, the soldier- 
president of Pakistan, one -ef America’s 
staunchest allies. 

However, his visit to Washington is not all 
tea and cookies, according to the reports of 
correspondents from Pakistan which, in two 
segments, shares a huge subcontinent with 
India. Pakistan has expressed much resent- 
ment over recent turns in American foreign 
policy, especially the new look in United 
States-Indian relations. 

President Ayub Khan reportedly is a man 
who minces no words, whose conversation at 
times is punctuated by expletives and diréct 
to the point of bluntness. He is something 
of an anachronism. Educated at the British 
military academy of Sandhurst, he speaks 
English with a clipped accent and looks like 
the British Army officer his father actually 
was. 

But he is no Colonel Blimp, or a Spanish- 
type caudillo. He took power in a blood- 
less coup, after witnessing the virtual break-, 
down of parliamentary gevernment. He is 
trying to march Pakistan on the path of eco- 
nomic anc social progress at a double-time 
pace, although the problems facing the two 
provinces of Pakistan are just about over- 
whelming. Still he is talking about a new 
constitution and elections sometime next 

ear. 

- It is tremendously important that the 
Kennedy-Ayub Khan talks go well. Person- 
ally, the two men should get along famously. 
But Pakistan is worrled—abeut the Kashmir 
border dispute with India, the buildup of 
Indian military forces which may be divert- 
ed to the Kashmir disputed border rather 
than to the Himalayan frentier with Com- 
munist China, the U.S. backdown in Laos, 
a border dispute with Afghanistan, and last, 
but not least, the country’s great need for 
economic aid. 


Pakistan has received only about half as, 


much aid as India, to which the United 
States has made available some $4 billion. 
Pakistan has been urged by some of its polit- 
ical leaders to pursue a more neutralist 
course, aid from both East and West. 
This is not likely to happem during the reign 
of President Ayub Khan, but he may not be 
able to control events indefinitely. 

The United States cannet gain by inter- 
vening in the Kashmir dispute. Only the 
United Nations, acting as an arbitrator, 
_could have any hope of doing that. But the 
United States can, should, and probably 
will step up aid to Pakistan—with more 
emphasis on economic rather than military 
hardware. 

The regime of Ayub Khan appears to be 
well worth backing. He has made a start 
on land reform, fought relentiessly against 
corruption and muted hostility with India 
enough to hold face-to-face talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru. He has a grandiose 
scheme to reclaim 1,300,000 acres now 
poisoned by salt by building pumps to lower 
the water table. This is a billion dollar 
project, which should be undertaken by the 
Western nations capable of extending assist- 
ance. 
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Above all, the United States should mend 
its fences with Pakistan, which presents 
about as good a political risk as any nation 
in Asia, India possibly excepted. If those 
two nations could work together amicably 
rather than living side by side in truculent 
nonbelligerence, a giant step would have 
been taken toward world peace. 





Land-Grant Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of the centennial of the Land- 
Grant Act, I invite attention to this res- 
olution of the Illinois State senate: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 72D GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SENATE RESOLUTION 47 


(Offered by Senators Peters, Sweeney, Lar- 
son, Paul Graham, Green, Sprague, Finley, 
Korshak, Harris, and Friedrich.) 

“Whereas the 68 land-grant colleges and 
State universities in the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico will observe in the academic year 1961-— 
62 the centennial of the signing of the Land 
Grant Act by President Abraham Lincoln 
(July 2, 1862); and 

“Whereas Jonathan B. Turner, a promi- 
nent farmer of Jacksonville, Ill., and one- 
time professor at Illinois College, was a pio- 
neer in the development of the concept and 
an influential leader in the movement which 
brought about passage by the Congress of 
the United States of the Land-Grant Act; 
and 

“Whereas the Land-Grant Act in the 100 
years since its enactment has inspired and 
broadened the American tradition of edu- 
cational opportunity and has enlarged the 
scope of higher education, in instruction, re- 
search, and in the extension of its services to 
the general public; and 

“Whereas the University of Illinois, which 
was established under the Land-Grant Act, 
has brought far-reaching benefits to the 
economy of the State of Dllinois, to its civic 
and cultural growth, and to the well-being 
of its citizens: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the 72d general 
assembly, That the State of Illinois hereby 
gives official notice to the land-grant cen- 
tennial observance; that commendation is 
given to the University of Illinois, as the 
land-grant institution of the State of Illi- 
nois, for major contributions through teach- 
ing, research, and service since its opening 
on March 2, 1868; that the people of Illinois 
during the period of the centennial observ- 
ance be urged to give special attention to the 
benefits to this State and Nation from all 
the institutions of higher learning and to 
how those benefits may be conserved and 
enlarged in the period of unprecedented 
growth which lies ahead; and that copies of 
this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the secretary of state to the board of 
trustees of the University of Illinois with a 
request that a copy be forwarded to the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities for inclusion in the 


' official proceedings of its centennial conven- 


tion to be held in Kansas City, Mo., Novem- 
ber 12-15, 1961.” 
Adopted by the senate, May 17, 1961. 
SaMvUEL H. SHAPIRO, 


President of the Senate. 
Eovwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


July 17 
Race Relations in the South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of last Saturday, July 15, 
entitled “It’s Going Pretty Good in Ar- 
kansas.” 

The article was written by Mr. Walter 
Wingo. It quotes the remarks of an ex- 
change student from Denmark, Jorgen 
Gurtz, who spent a year in Arkansas and 
who expressed his sentiments based on 
his experience and observations in. Ar- 
kansas. This is additional evidence, of 
the fact that if outside agitators and 
traveling provocateurs would leave the 
South along, race relations in the South 
would be constantly improved, not im- 
paired, as they may have been in the 
past. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the article by Mr. Wingo be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JORGEN FILLs IN DuRING A ROLLCALL 
(By Walter Wingo) 

An 18-year-old Dane yesterday spoke be- 
fore a packed Senate auditorium and left 
his startled student leaders wondering if per- 
haps he has become over-acculturated in 
certain American ways. 

The boy’s talk came during a lull in a 
question-and-answer period between 1,842 
foreign exchange students, who are winding 
up a year’s stay here, and Senators. 

The rolicall buzzer sounded and the Sen- 
ators had to leave to vote. 

A lady moderator asked if, while they were 
out, any student wanted to tell of his ex- 
periences here. 

Jorgen Gertz, a blond lad from Nyborg, 
Denmark, marched to the stage and intro- 
duced himself as the only exchange stu- 
dent to spend his year in Arkansas. 

STUDY RESULTS 

“I was able to study the Negroes,” he said. 
“I found that the way it is in Arkansas, it’s 
going pretty good. Actually, there are no 
problems.” 

“Aww,” moaned other students. 

Jorgen continued, “If the black man stands 
on one side and the white man on the other, 
they don’t have any problems. I traveled 
all over Arkansas and I saw that the Ne- 
groes made enough money but they don’t 
know how to spend it. 

PUSHERS 
“The State is trying to improve things 


‘by building new homes and places for the 


Negroes, but the northern people try to 
push too hard. In my opinion, you have to 
force it, but with the right kind of force.” 

The lady moderator tried to apply a little 
force to get Jorgen away from the micro- 
phone, But Jorgen wouldn’t budge. 

“My experience has been wonderful in 
Arkansas. But I think the most important 
thing to be improved over here is the edu- 
cation system.” 
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BOOS 

Students began booing, but some ap- 

plauded, too. The lady finally got Jorgen 

to sit down, just as Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 

Republican, of New Jersey, returned from the 
rollcall, 





How. Come ?—26 Cents on Hoof, $1.04 a 
Pound at Meat Counter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 


' cle: 


How Come?—26 Crents ON Hoor, $1.04 A 
PounpD aT MEAT COUNTER 


Why does beef which brings 26 cents a 
pound on the hoof sell for $1.04 a pound at 
the retail meat counter? , 

Irvin R. Rinehart, assistant general director 
of purchasing for a Midwest grocery chain 
gives this explanation: 

A 1,000-pound steer at 26 cents a pound 
would bring the producer $260. When the 
packer slaughters this 1,000-pound steer, it 
will produce a 600-pound carcass. 

This is the weight of edible carcass after 
dressing away the viscera; hide, head, and 
feet, 

The packer could sell the 600-pound car- 
cass to the retail store for the $260 that it 
cost him, as he would have left the hide, 
bones, head, viscera, pharmaceuticals, and 
fertilizer ingredients. 

So the present value per pound for the 
600-pound carcass at $260 is 43% cents a 
pound, rather than the 26 cents it brought 
the farmer. 

The cost of operating a retail meat market 
is 10 cents a pound for every pound of meat 
going across the counter. 

This 10 cents includes 5 cents a pound for 
labor, 3 cents a pound for supplies, refrigera- 
tion and interest on investment or equip- 
ment, and one-half cent a pound for adver- 
tising and promotion. 

This leaves 1 cent a pound for profits if 
everything moves out before shrink, con- 
version, or markdown eats away that cent a 
pound. 

With this 10 cents a pound added to the 
cost of the carcass, the new value of the 600 
pounds of meat is 53144 cents a pound, or 
$320 for the 600-pound carcass. 

How are we going to get our $320 back? 

One-third of the 600-pound carcass of 
beef is thrown away as waste fat, bone, and 
moisture shrinkage. 

We now have left only 400 from which we 
must get $320 to break even, so the new 
value of the carcass is 80 cents a pound. 

About 150 pounds of this 400 pounds 
goes into the competitive ground beef cate- 
gory which sells for around 40 cents a 
pound. The ground beef portion brings us 
$60.- This gives the remaining 250 pounds 
of salable beef a value of $1.04 a pound. 

Of this 250 pounds, 100 pounds are sold 
over the $1.04 per pound value and 150 
pounds are sold at less than $1.04 a pound. 

Does this give you a better und 
of why porterhouse steaks bring $1.29 a 
pound when the producer gets only 26 cents 
for his 1,000-pound steer, Mr. Rinehart asks? 

No one along the line is getting rich in 
this business, he concludes. 


Dr. Van Mitchell Smith, Jr., Able Texas 
Tech Historian, To Do Research in 
Africa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, #61 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ very able historians, Dr. 
Van Mitchell Smith, Jr., a professor at 
Texas Tech in Lubbock, has been granted 
a 1-year leave to do special research into 
the rapidly changing history of Africa. 

Dr. Smith, who originally specialized 
in British Commonwealth history, with 
emphasis on Great Britain’s African 
Empire, is one of the foremost scholars 
on the emergence of nationalism in 
Africa. I. know Dr. Smith personally 
and knew his father Van Smith in his 
lifetime. This family is adding much to 
the emerging America of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Recently Mr. W. R. Tatum of the Tech 
Information Department wrote an ar- 
ticle for the June 11, 1961, Lubbock 
Avalanche Journal concerning _— Dr. 
Smith’s work. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “Tech His- 
torian Plans Trip To Do Research in 
Africa.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TrecH HISTORIAN PLANS Trip To Do RESEARCH 
IN AFRICA 
(By W. R. Tatum) 

Few historians have the satisfaction of 
finding history catching up with them. 

A Texas Tech historian, Dr. Van Mitchell 
Smith, Jr., has had that unique experience 
and now is planning to do even more re- 
search into the rapidly changing history of 
Africa. 

Originally a specialist in British Common- 
wealth history, with special emphasis on 
Great Britain’s African Empire, Dr. Smith is 
one of few historians to be up to date on the 
emergence of nationalism that characterizes 
the countries of the “Dark Continent” today. 


GRANTED LEAVE FROM TECH 


He has been granted i-year leave of 
absence from the Tech faculty to study in 
England and Africa. 





Dr. Smith will preface his trip with a re-_ 


search stint at the United Nations late this 
summer and then attend a meeting of the 
African Studies Association October 20-22 
in New York City. Later he will be a dele- 
gate to a UNESCO Conference on Africa in 
Boston, Mass. 

His research tour will begin in November 
when he goes to England. In January 1962 
he will fly to Dakar, Senegal, to begin his 
research in Africa. 

CONTINUING DIFFICULTIES 


From his long study of African history, 
Dr. Smith foresees (1) continuing difficulties 
for Portugal in her colonies, (2) a blood bath 
in the Union of South Africa if the current 
policies of the white settlers continue, and 
(3) a stronger African influence in the Afro- 
Asian bloc of the United Nations. 
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To the average American, whose ideas 
about Africa vary from vague recollections 
of “Tarzan of the Apes” novels to great bat- 
tles of north Africa during World War Ii, 
the sudden splash of headlines about civil 
war in the Congo last summer caused a re- 
newed interest in the continent. 


NATIONS DIVIDED 


Smith points out that the history of mod- 
ern Africa began in the 1880’s when European 
nations divided the vast continent into co- 
lonial protectorates. During this period, 
much of the prosperity Europe enjoyed was 
undergirded by African resources and mar- 
kets. Trading of colonial lands helped ease 
tensions between nations. 

By 1914, the continent was well-divided 
and the only two independent states in 
Africa were Liberia and Ethiopia. Between 
1919 and 1939, manifestations of nationalism 
were seen primarily in Asia. After the Sec- 
ond World War, nationalism and self-deter- 
mination reached high points in Asian coun- 
tries which freed themselves from colonial 
status. 

It was at this point that the movement 
of African nationalism came alive and the 
African leaders saw in Asia a blueprint for 
their own hopes, Smith said. 


BRITISH AWARE OF GROWTH 


The British recognized this growing trend 
by granting independence to India, Paki- 
stan, Burma, and Ceylon. The French op- 
posed it in Indochina and Dutch fought it 
in Indonesia and both met with disaster. 

African nationalism showed first in British 
West Africa, Nigeria, and Ghana, where there 
were no multiracial problems. Ghana was 
Britain’s model colony with indirect rule 
and a developed tribal government, It 
gained independence in 1957 with Kawame 
Nkrumah at its helm. 

The policy of France in Africa was to try 
assimilation of their colonies. They then 
moved to (1) autonomy for the states and 
then (2) independence for republics in the 
French community, said Smith. The Bel- 
gians developed a paternalistic policy and 
gave their subjects in the Congo the highest 
standard of living in Africa. This was on 
the theory of keeping the natives fat and 
happy. 

SPIRIT SPREAD 

“After the French Congo gained inde- 
pendence, the nationalistic spirit spread 
across the river to Leopoldville,” Smith re- 
lates, “and the pressure for self-government 
was on. The Belgians pulled out, knowing 
that anarchy would result. They seem to 
have expected to be called back, but were 
probably blocked by action in the United 
Nations.” 

“The African political parties in this re- 
gion are committed to nonviolence,” Smith 
said. “But it depends on the truculence of 
the whites how nonviolent the African na- 
tive leaders will be in gaining their goal.” 

Smith views the situation in the Union of 
South Africa as a powder keg that will result 
in a blood bath if the current white govern- 
ment-policy continues there. The South 
African native leaders, who have been mod- 
erates, have nothing to show for their non- 
violent tactics. The departure of the Union 
from the British Commonwealth under- 
scores the Afrikaners refusal to temporize. 

The Union’s departure does offer a dan- 
gerous possibility, Smith said. The other 
African powers can now attack the Verwoerd 
government without attacking the Com- 
monwealth. This increases possibilities of 
violence. 

While the French, British and Belgians 
have been busy with their direct problems 
in Africa, both Russia and the United States 
have been forced to do some serious re- 
evaluation of their views. 
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OVERPLAYED HAND 
“The Russians overplayed their hand when 
they attacked Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold in the United Nations. It gave 
Adlai Stevenson and President Kennedy an 
opportunity to point out that the U.N. was 
the best hope of small nations,” Smith said. 
It is with the idea of studying on-the- 
scene the evolving late 20th century history 
of Africa that Smith will make his self- 
financed trip to that continent later this 


year 

His first stop in Africa will be at the Uni- 
versity of Dakar and the French Institute 
for Black Africa there. After a trip up the 
Niger River to Timbuktu, he will be in 
Ghana for a month at the University Col- 
lege of Ghana for interviews with Ghana's 
Government leaders and historians. 

He next hopes to interview central and 
provincial government officials in Nigeria 
and then go to Leopoldville. After visits to 
the Central African Federation, Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda, he will go to Cairo and 
then return via France to the United States 
in July 1962. 





ILO Geneva Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


’ HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
upon my return from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where I attended the International 
Labor Organization Conference as a 
‘congressional adviser, I inserted in the 
Recorp a report of proceedings in which 
I also briefly described the ILO’s organ- 
ization and functions. Included was a 
sentence to the effect that this confer- 
ence was the first at which the Russians 
nominated and seated employer repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Richard Wagner, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who also attended the 
conference, has brought to my attention 
that this statement is in error. To cor- 
rect it, I include the full text of Mr. 
Wagner's letter to me. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 

Untrep STATES, 
Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very 
much for your thoughtfulmess in sending 
me & copy of the report you inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I have read it with 
much interest. 

There is one slight error in it which I 
think you might wish to correct; namely, 
the so-called Communist employers, who 
were the subject of much argument, were 
permitted to take their seats in 1959 with 
the exception of Hungary who was seated 
last year. When the Commies were seated 
the free employer delegates walked out of 
the committees. Last year a few refused to 
serve on committees where the Communist 
employers were present, including our em- 
ployer delegate from the United States, Cola 
Parker. 





This position was based upon the fact 
that these people are actually government 
representatives and not true employers and 
as such they impair the tripartite charac- 
ter of the ILO Conference. This was borne 
out in a number of instances in which they 
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followed the line of the government delega- 
tions from the Communist countries. Ob- 


- ¥Viously it weakens the effectiveness of the 


employer group as a whole and will probably 
be the subject of more debate in the future. 
In any event it was good to have an 
opportunity to visit with you in Geneva and 
one of these days when I am in Washington 
I will give you a ring. 
Regards 


Dick WAGNER; 





The Hanford Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives, partic- 
ularly those who voted to delete the ap- 
propriations for project 62—a-—6, electric 
energy generating facilities for the new 
production reactor, Hanford, Wash., con- 
tained in the atomic energy authoriza- 
tion bill H.R. 7576, the following editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star last 
Saturday, July 15, 1961: 

THE HaNnrorpD ISSUE 


The House used poor judgment in reject- 
ing, by a vote of 176 to 140, the proposal to 
convert the new reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
into a dual-purpose facility capable of pro- 
ducing not only plutonium for weapons, but 
also between 700,000 and 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for peaceful uses. / 

Unless the Senate reverses the House ac- 
tion, and the item is then restored in confer- 
ence, the reactor—which is in the process of 
being built and which will be completed next 
year—will serve only a strictly military pur- 
pose. Yet, as it produces the plutonium, it 
will give off a byproduct of great potential 
economic value. This will be a tremendous 
quantity of heat that could be so utilized as 
to make the facility, wholly apart from its 
weapons role, by far the biggest of the world’s 
present atomic electrical powerplants. 

The proposal turned down by the House 
would create this facility by investing $95 
million in equipping the reactor (which 
would more than pay for itself) to harness 
the heat and turn the resultant electricity 
into the Bonneville network for distribu- 
tion—largely through private utility sys- 
tems—in the Pacific Northwest. But the 
private utilities have lobbied vigorously 
against the idea, and so have coal interests, 
and it has been defeated primarily on the 
ground that it would put the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in the public power busi- 
ness and thus constitute another “socialis- 
tic” encroachment on free enterprise. 

In the debate on the issue, however, Rep- 
resentative CuHet HOLiFiIeLp, Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee, has 
pretty well demolished these and kindred 
arguments. He has shown, for example, 
that the basic law governing the AEC spe- 
cifically authorizes the sort of power out- 
put that the dual-purpose reactor would 
generate. He has made clear, too, that such 
& reactor at Hanford could not hurt the 
coal industry, and would actually make ad- 
ditional electricity available to private utili- 
ties “at a very cheap price.” And Repre- 
sentative Ropert E. Jonzs of Alabama has 
backed up Mr. HOoLirretp with this telling 
points: 
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“The installation of the electric generat- 
ing facilities at the Hanford reactor is in 
the best interest of all of the American 
people. What could be more justified than 
to convert into electricity—at no cost to 
the taxpayers—the tremendous amounts of 
reactor heat which otherwise will be wasted? 
To blow this steam into the air or use it to 
heat up the Columbia River surely would 
be regarded by people everywhere as an 
incredible extravagance.” 

Everything considered, the weight of logic 
and common sense rests heavily on the side 
of those who advocate the dual-purpose 
facility. Accordingly, we hope that the 
Senate will support the proposal and that 
the House will reconsider what it has done 
and enable the project to go forward. 





Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Good Ship Hope,” from the 
Pasco, Wash., Tri-City Herald, dated 
June 20, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be Pyne in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop as “Hope” 


The good ship SS Hope steamed into the 





Vietnamese port of Saigon the other day 


or a 4-month medical mission that could 
not have confé‘at a more propitious time. 

With Vietnam reeling under the forces of 
internal subversion, this evidence of Ameri- 
can helpfulness may be more persuasive in 
putting the Vietnamese people on the side 
of the free world than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of 
its year-long good-will mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off In- 
donesia, the Hope’s basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 2 nurses, 30 medical tech- 
nicians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their Government. This hard-working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in Mutual Security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being 
privately raised through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like 
to send still more ships on medical-teaching 
missions to Africa and South America if the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a step-up 
in this type of mercy mission by adopting 
@ resolution, June 1, supporting the estab- 
lishment of a White Fleet. The President 
would have authority to establish such a 
fleet to rush assistance to disaster areas as 
well as to carry on a regular program of tech- 
nical and medical assistance and training— 
whenever he feels that it would further U.S. 
foreign policy. That time is right now if 
the reaction of one beneficiary of the Hope 
Project mission is typical. The mayor of 
Sumbawa, an island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, told one of the ship’s staff: 
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“This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
Tice. We will never forget what you have 
done.” 





Sergeant York Benefits From Trust Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Help 
Sergeant ‘\York Committee was com- 
pletely successful in the raising of con- 
tributions to pay off the longstanding 
income tax indebtedness of Sergeant 
York. A check for $25,000 was paid to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in full settlement of the Government’s 
claim, 

The Help Sergeant York Committee 
was headed by Speaker-Sam RAYBURN, 
and serving on the committee with 
Speaker Raysurn were Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, Silliman Evans, Jr., 
publisher of the Nashville Tennessean, 
the late Gary Cooper, and myself as 
treasurer. 

An additional sum of $25,000 which 
was received by the committee has been 
placed in a trust fund, created by Attor- 
ney John J. Hooker, Sr., of Nashville, 
and funds in the amount of $200 a month 
are being drawn for the benefit of Ser- 
geant York and his family. 

As a byproduct of the Help Sergeant 
York Committee, a second private trust 
fund has been established by Mr. S. Hal- 
lock du Pont, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Sergeant York has been designated as 
the recipient of $300 monthly for life 
from this special trust fund set up in his 
behalf by the generosity of Mr. du Pont. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars maga- 
zine has carried news accounts of the 
activities of the committee and of the 
establishment of these trust funds for 
the benefit of Sergeant York. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles 
be reproduced in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The articles follow: 

SERGEANT YorK To BENEFIT FROM TRUST 

FuNnpbs 

Sgt. Alvin C. York, World War I hero whose 
plight as the result of Federal income tax 
indebtedness recently gained national at 
tention, no longer need worry about finances. 
He is to have an income now of approxi- 
mately $400 a month for life. 

York has been designated as the recipient 
of $300 monthly for life from a special trust 
fund set up in his behalf by S. Hallock du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

In addition, the famed Medal of Honor 
winner will receive about $100 monthly from 
a second trust fund created as a result of 
a public drive to raise $25,000 to settle York’s 
income tax case. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars contributed 
$1,000 to the fund for York. Headed by 
Speaker of the House Sam Raysurn, of Texas, 
and Congressman Jorg L. Evins, of Tennessee, 


the fundraising campaign netted nearly 
$50,000. The balance, over the needed 
$25,000, was put into the trust fund. 





Sergeant York won the Medal of Honor 
for singlehandedly killing 25 of the enemy 
and capturing 132 prisoners. Now 73 years 
of age, he is bedridden at his home near 
Pall Mall, Tenn. 


VFW HELPs FAMED Wortp War I HERo 


Helping to erase the $25,000 Federal income 
tax indebtedness charged against Sgt. Alvin 
C. York, World War I hero and holder of 
the Medal of Honor, Commander in Chief 
Ted C. Connell recently presented a $1,000 
check to Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN 
as a VFW contribution. 

Speaker RayBuRN and Congressman Joe L. 
Evins, Tennessee, were instrumental in es- 
tablishing the fund. The VFW donation, 
accompanied by many national contributions 
that came following an announcement about 
the fund on the Ed Sullivan television show, 
has helped to liquidate the outstanding in- 
debtedness. 

In 1941, when York’s mountain community 
high school needed funds, he consented to 
allow Hollywood film producers to make a 
motion picture of his military life. Gary 
Cooper played the role of York. How much 
money was received from this*movie York 
never did disclose, but he turned the entire 
amount over to the school. 

Estimates indicate that York received 
about $160,000 from the combined movie and 
book rights to his life story. The Depart- 
ment of Revenue ruled that this money was 
taxable and the case has been under litiga- 
tion for years. 

In addition to the Medal of Honor, York 
has the Distinguished Service Cross and deco- 
rations awarded by France and Italy. 

When York left the mountain community 
of Pall Mall in the Tennessee hills to serve 
in Company G, 328th Infantry of the 82d 
Division, he was an unknown foot soldier. 

But on October 8, 1918, after he single- 
handedly captured a German machinegun 
battalion in France, killing 25 of the enemy 
and capturing 132 prisoners, he quickly be- 
came One of the most famous heroes of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Early in World War II York was commis- 
sioned a major, Later the Governor of Ten- 
nessee made him a colonel in the National 
Guard. York, however, prefers his old title 
of sergeant. 

Sergeant York, who is now 73 and confined 
to a wheel chair, still lives on his farm in 
Fentress County, Tenn., near the commu- 
nity of Pall Mall. He is a member of Post 
5017, Jamestown, and has appeared at vari- 
ous VFW functions, including the national 
convention at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1940. 





Chicago School Superintendent Gets Raise 
to $48,500 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable talk from the propo- 
nents of Federal education that the 
States and local communities do not 
have the financial resources for con- 
struction of adequate educational facili- 
ties nor for paying adequate salaries to 
our teachers. It would appear from the 
following article however, that the su- 
perintendent of Chicago public schools 
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is very handsomely paid. I must say 
that I was a little bit more than sur- 
prised to learn that his salary was the 
third highest for any public official in 
the United States. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
at this point in the Recorp: 

Cuicaco SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT GETS RAISE 

To $48,500 

Cuicaco.—Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools since 1953, 
today ranks as the Nation’s third highest 
paid public official. 

The 59-year-old superintendent yesterday 
was voted a new 4-year contract at a salary 
of $48,500 a year by the board of education. 

His new salary, a raise of $6,000 annually, 
places Willis behind President Kennedy who 
draws a $100,000 annual salary and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, who gets 
$50,000. Gov. Otto Kerner, of Illinois, is paid 
$30,000 a year, and Mayor Richard J. Daley 
receives a salary of $35,000 a year. 





A Strange Judicial View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the strangest judicial views ever set forth 
was noted in the July 12, 1961, issue of 
the Detroit, Mich., Free Press. 

Just why a strikebreaker should re- 
ceive equal protection under the law is 
something that Judge John A. Ricca ap- 
parently does not understand. 

“If people want to break strikes, they 
will have to take their chances,” is Judge 
Ricca’s view. And leave themselves wide 
open to assault or, possibly, murder with 
a judge who will not even hear the case? 

I submit the Free Press editorial for 
the REcorp: 

Ricca LIMITs A PROTECTION 

By dismissing an assault and battery case 
against a union business agent, accused of 
beating up a strikebreaker, Recorder’s Judge 
John A. Ricca set forth a startling new legal 
concept. 

Refusing even to hear all the testimony, 
Judge Ricca threw the case out of court and 
freed the defendant with the statement that 
“If people want to break strikes, they will 
have to take their chances.” 

We know of no statute which permits open 
season on a strikebreaker. We're not en- 
tirely sure that the plaintiff?’ who was 
punched several times in the face before a 
witness was a strikebreaker in the accepted 
definition of that term. 

If this new legal ciple which Judge 
Ricca has promulga: is permitted to stand, 
we can’t help wonder where it eventually 
will lead. 

If a strikebreaker has to take his chances 
without the same protection of law thst any 
other citizen enjoys, must he risk having 
his house burned, or being murdered? 

One of the functions of law is to help 
maintain peace and order, and to prevent 
individuals from taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Judge Ricca seems to have revoked that 
age-old principle which, up to this time, the 
courts were expected to sustain. 
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A Proposal To Assist Towns, Both Large 
and Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of “bigness”,—big business, big 
industry, big finance, big farming, and 
big cities, we are apt to loose sight of the 
fact that it was the small community and 
the small business which did so much to 
develop our Nation. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations stated: 

The small towns and rural counties of 
America have made significant and lasting 
contributions to the development of our way 
of life. The complex of rural counties and 
small towns, which is a unique form of com- 
munity living not found in other parts of 
the world, is highly desirable and essential 
and should be continued. 


I concur. 

In the last session, I introduced legis- 
lation which would have aided small busi- 
ness by creating a small business exten- 
sion service which would do for small 
business that which the extension serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture has 
done, and is doing, for agriculture. I 
will speak on this again later. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to call to your attention 
some proposals, made by Mr. C. Woody 
Thompson, and Mr. Conrad C. Stucky of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, State University of Iowa, and 
eppearing in the July 1961 issue of Iowa 
Business Digest, which would aid the 
smali towns and rural communities as 
well as the large metropolitan centers: 

A Proprosat To Assist Towns, Born LARGE 
AND SMALL ~ 


(By C. Woody Thompson and Conrad C. 
Stucky) 


Among the several proposals by the pres-~ 
ent administration which would modify or 
change the structure of the National Gov- 
ernment is one that would create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing, headed 
by a Cabinet-level officer. The preamble of 
the bill to create such a department reads as 
follows: 

“[Tyhe general welfare and security of. 
the Nation and the health and living stand- 
ard of our people require,.as a matter of na- 
tional purpose, sound development of our 
urban communities in which the vast ma- 
jority of our people live and work.” 

This proposal has its opponents in the 
Congress. For example, Representative 
GLEenN CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, has pro- 
posed as a substitute to the administration 
that there be created a 
Towns and Rural Affairs. He is of the opin- 
ion that already the larger urban places in 
the Nation have been “overfed with liberal 
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“If America is to remain free, healthy, 
and independent, we must give our time 
and attention to the preservation of our 
towns and villages lest we end up with vast, 
sprawling, metropolitan areas and lose that 
individuality and independence which our 
forefathers fought so hard to preserve.” 

Senator Kart E. Munovr of South Dakota, 
has made a somewhat different attack on the 
same problem. He has proposed that there 
be created a Commission on Problems of 
Small Towns and Rural Counties. His would 
be a bipartisan commission of 20. The Sena- 
tor’s bill has been reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. Because of the importance of 
Senator Munpt’s proposal, we quote ‘two 
sections from the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
first section concerns the purpose of the bill: 

“Under the provisions of the bill, this 
Commission shall make a full and complete 
investigation and study of Federal policies 
and programs relating to the needs and 
problems of the Nation’s small town and 
rural county areas. It shall study such prob- 
lems as the needs, present and future, re- 
lated to highways, public services, water re- 
sources, schools, recreation, financing, law 
enforcement, and business and industrial de- 
velopment. 

“The Commission shall attempt to deter- 
mine the capabilities of State, county, and 
local governments to meet such needs and 
seek means of improving coordination of 
Federal, State, county, and local policies. It 
shall investigate the possibilities of Federal 
Government encouraging wider dispersal of 
Government procurement operations and in 
the location of Federal facilities, as well as 
other matters which may be of assistance 
in solving the various problems of, and pro- 
moting the social and economic well-being 
of, the Nation’s small town and rural county 
areas. 

“The Commission shall report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1963, its findings and recommenda- 
tions; and the Commission may also make 
such interim reports as the President may 
request or as the Commission deems appro- 
priate.” 

The second quotation from the report con- 
cerns what it headed “background infor- 
mation”: 

“The small towns and rural counties of 
America have made significant and lasting 
contributions to the development of our way 
of life. The complex of rural counties and 
small towns, which is a unique form of 
community living not found in other parts 
of the world, is highly desirable and essen- 
tial and should be continued. 

“These small communities provide for 
wholesale family life. They give opportuni- 
ties for spiritual development as well as ade- 
quate economic, social, and political balance 
to our country. ; 

“The survival and economic well-being of 
rural towns and counties have been threat- 
ened by the technical and industrial devel- 
opment of our country. This development 
has brought changes in transpoftation fa- 
cilities and patterns of economic activity 
which have resulted in shifts in population 
as well as other modern phenomena, creat- 
ing challengés and problems with which 
small towns and rural counties are unable 
to cope, primarily because of lack of re- 
search facilities or economic means to insti- 
gate studies into the exact causes and cures 
of their problems. 

“In the past, many commissions have been 
created or proposed to study the problems 
involved in big government; the problems 
of our metropolitan areas; farm problems; 
labor problems; educational problems; 
other social and economic problems. 

“There is no agency in Government re- 
sponsible for handling problems of small 
towns. No Cabinet member is charged with 
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the task of assembling data about our rural 
counties and small towns. No research dé- 
partment, no commission, no committee in 
Congress, has been directed to find solutions 


‘to the hardship posed by the economic or 


social problems threatening the existence of 
small towns.” 


A PLAN FOR URBAN AFFAIRS 


In the months since the administration 
proposal and the several counterproposals 
made their appearance, this Bureau has 
given considerable attention to the basic 
problem at issue. Two of our staff have tes- 
tified at a hearing as well as held conferences 
with interested Members of the Congress. 
AS a result, we have come to have a position 
on this problem. 

At the outset, let us make it clear that we 
are not opposed to the principle behind the 
administration bill. Insofar as the condi- 
tions under which urban people live and 
work require their consideration by a na- 
tional agency, we fail to see the necessity for 
the creation of a new department of a Cabi- 
net-level variety to accomplish this objective. 
Other ways are open to gain this end. 

Let us examine the responsibilities which 
would be assigned to the proposed Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing. It 
would be expected to encourage and facil- 
itate: 

1. The preparation of comprehensive plans 
for necessary community development and 
redevelopment; 

2. The elimination of slums and blight; 

3. The provision of decent homes in a suit- 
able living environment for all American 
families; ' 

4. The provision of adequate locations for 
industrial and commercial facilities to create 
new employment opportunities and to assist 
in the establishment of an increased and 


/ more suitable tax base; 


5. The promotion of effective mass trans- 
portation within urban areas and the coordi- 
nation of transportation plans with the 
needs of urban communities as part of the 
overall planning for such communities; 

6. The provision of additional public facil- 
ities and improvement commensurate with 
current and future needs; 

7. The provision of open areas, parks, and 
other facilities for recreation; and 

8. The encouragement of the expansion of 
facilities for educational and cultural pur- 
suits. 

If a new department be created to accom- 
plish the above objectives, we believe that 
existing agencies and services will be un- 
necessarily duplicated. Instead, we sug- 
gest that there be created an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Urban Affairs within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Certain of the above 
objectives could be assigned to him for his 
direct implementation; for the remainder, 
he could be charged with their coordination. 
For example, the Assistant Secretary could 

directly responsible for items 1, 2, 4, and 


Fence. Item 3 could be the responsibility 


of the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
item 5 could be the responsibility of the Un- 
der Secretary for Transportation in the De- 
partment of Commerce; item 7 could be the 
responsibility of the Department of the In- ° 
terior; item 8 could be the responsibility of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. By this arrangement there could 
be created a single point of contact be- 
tween officials of urban places and the Na- 
tional Government. Whether the matter of 
@ particular contact involved items direct- 
ly under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary or items in related agencies of the 
Government, he would be in a position to 
speak with authority. Thus would be elimi- 
nated the need for consultation with several 
agencies. 

The jurisdiction of the proposed Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Urban Affairs 
would be as it has been envisioned in -the 
administration bill—over strictly urban 
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places only. He would not have jurisdic- 
tion over smaller places and the rural areas. 
The problems of the small town are different 
from those of truly urban places. Many of 
the smaller towns came into existence to 
serve as a connecting link between the farm 
population and the cities. Changes taking 
place on the farms have resulted in changes 
in those small towns dependent on farm 
income. Their problem becomes one of sur- 
vival rather than one of accommodation to 
growth. ' 
A PLAN FOR RURAL AFFAIRS 


How then would we handle the problems 
of the smaller towns? One way would be to 
support the proposal of Congressman CuN- 
NINGHAM. But the creation of a Cabinet- 
level department to concern itself with the 
problems of the small town and the open 
country would just as unnecessarily dupli- 
cate the operations of existing departments 
and agencies as would the administration 
proposal for the strictly urban places. To 
avoid this, we propose a solution similar to 
that which we presented above. We propose 
that there be created an Assistant Secretary 
for Rural Affairs in the Department of Agri- 
culture and that he function in a fashion 
similar to our proposed Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Urban Affairs. 

While our twin proposals do create a prob- 
lem of drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween the assistant secretaries, we think 
that a boundary based on population and 
location can be drawn. And, as we have 
suggested above, we think that such a dis- 
tinction makes sense. We subscribe to the 
basic fear of Congressman CUNNINGHAM that 
a single Department of Urban Affairs would 
concentrate upon the truly metropolitan 
places to the detriment of the small towns. 
They could become the “forgotten men” in 
its operation. 

Even assuming that the small towns were 
not given short shrift in a consolidated op- 
eration, we still think that their separation 
makes sense. The plain fact is that the 
typical small town is more an ally of the 
countryside around it than it is of some 
nearby metropolitan center. The small town 
is bound to the welfare of the open coun- 
try; it exists primarily to serve that open 
country. Consequently, it should be s0 
allied in any planning at the national level. 

If our proposals were to become law, we 
would hope that the two Assistant Secreta- 
ries (the one for Urban Affairs in the De- 
partment of Commerce and the one for 
Rural Affairs in the Department of Agricul- 
ture) would initiate a program of research 
(similar to that envisioned ‘in the Mundt 
bill designed to determine the future of 
cities and towns of varying sizes and loca- 
tions and the identification of the principal 
functions which each class can best perform. 
Such findings would be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the intelligent planning for cities 
and towns of every population class ‘and 
location. 

Next, we would hope that the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Rural Affairs 
would encourage an expanded program of 
vocational instruction in trades and indus- 
try. The need for such is pointed up by the 
Towa experience. At the present time, of the 
total Federal, State, and local money spent 
for vocational eduction, 14.5 percent goes to 
the above type of courses, eompared with 
the better than three times that amount go- 
ing to agricultural training. The need for 
expanded vocational training is highlighted 
by the fact that upward of two-thirds of the 
youth of Iowa enter the labor market with- 
out college training. Thus they should have 
the opportunity for vocational training that 
is not now available to them. 
(This situation in Iowa ean be found in at 
least 20 other States.) 


In this connection, we want to add a word 
about the educational needs of other com- 
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ponents of the working population. We are 
referring to those older citizens in rural 
areas who are in need of the opportunity to 
increase or modify their technical skills. 
Without such opportunities, many of them 
will continue either unemployed or under- 
employed for the remainder of their lives. 
A program of retraining should be initiated 
for both underemployed farm and town 
workers. Such a program would increase 
the occupational mobility of this group and 
correspondingly increase the attractiveness 
of their area for industrial development. 

We would hope further that the Assistant 
Secretary would initiate a program of busi- 
ness and community development. Such a 
program could include: 

1. Assistance to businessmen in adjust- 
ing to the changing needs of our rural so- 
ciety. Small businesses are finding it in- 
creasingly more difficult to compete with 
large corporations that can and do spend 
large sums for research and development. 
Such a program would not attempt to keep 
all marginal units in operation. In fact, it 
should aim to discourage those business ven- 
tures.which stand but slight chance of suc- 
cess. 

2. Assistance to communities faced with 
the need for adjustment to the changing 
role caused by decreasing number of farms, 
loss of population, construction of new high- 
ways, relocation of old highways, competi- 
tion from nearby, new shopping centers, and 
school district consolidations. In this, the 
Assistant Secretary could encourage such 
communities to use the facilities of our uni- 
versities in the preparation of community 
development programs. 

Finally, we would hope that the Assistant 
Secretary would be supplied with sufficient 
resources from which to make loans for the 
purchase or development of land and facili- 
ties for industrial and commercial usage and 
for the purchase or development of land for 
public facilities. There, are, of course, 
funds available under existing acts, includ- 
ing the Area Redevelopment Act. Many 
areas do not fulfill the criterion of unem- 
ployment as established by the act. How- 
ever, the criterion does not consider under- 
employment which isa rather prominent 
factor in many of our small towns and rural 
areas. Funds could be used to construct 
recreational facilities, parking areas, rest- 
rooms, and other facilities which would add 
2 the attractiveness of a small trading cen- 

v. 





Hopkins Committee for Basic Freedoms’ 
Petition To Abolish House Committee 
on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been handed a petition to the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress 
by the Hopkins Committee for Basic 
Freedoms of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. The petition reads 
as follows, and to it are attached the sig- 
natures and addresses of approximately 
180 persons: 

To the House of Representatives of the U.S. 

Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully request 
that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities be abolished. 
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This committee, through its use of guilt by 
association, public vilification, and (in the 
words of Justice Hugo Black) “punishment 
by humiliation and public shame,” has nur- 
tured an atmosphere of fear and distrust. 
Under such conditions liberals and conser?va- 
tive alike find themselves subject to un- 


“ founded and irresponsible attacks, which 


are received by a portion of the public with 
@ presumption of guilt. Those working for 
social reform and racial equality frequentiy 
find themselves harassed, and viewed with 
suspicion. The spirit of free and objective 
inquiry which is basic to education and re- 
search is weakened. In addition, this atmos- 
phere has contributed to the erosion of pro- 
tections guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
We urge you, our Representative body, to 
recognize the fact that “this country was 
not built by men who were afraid and it can- 
not be preserved by such men.” (Justice 
Black in his Wilkinson dissent.) 

The argument that America must com- 
promise basic freedoms in order to preserve 
itself “rests upon a premise that can itself 
destroy any democratic nation by a slow proc- 
ess of eating away at the liberties that are 
indispensable to its healthy growth.” (Again 
Justice Black, in his Braden dissent.). 

Thus, we, the undersigned, wish to join the 
growing numbers who earnestly urge that 
the House Committee on Un-American Activy- 
ities be abolished. : 





Needed: Space To Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist carries the following arti- 
cle on the increasing importance of out- 
door recreation and indicates some of the 
factors which confirm that this is an area 
of national responsibility. I think my 
colleagues will find this article of real 
interest: 

NeEEpED: Space To PLay 


(By George H. R. Taylor) 

Outdoor recreation can mean sitting on 
one’s lawn chair under the trees or on a ski 
lift at Sun Valley. It can mean a quiet walk 
in the city’s streets or a rugged hiking tour 
with a 40-pound pack along the Appalachian 
Trail. It is being lost among the swarms 
on the beach at Coney Island or sunning 
oneself on the sands of Miami Beach. 

Outdoor recreation means kids piaying 
stickball t a tenement or a highly 
organized Boy Scout jamboree. It is rowing 
in the local park lake or shooting the rapids 
of Green River, the Snake or the Colorado. 
It is fishing off the local docks or dropping a 
wet fly into Wyoming’s Madison River. 

It can be a drive to watch the sun set over 
the nearby range of hills or a long journey 
to see the geysers at Yellowstone, the carved 
cliffs and plunging gray waterfalls of Yose- 
mite and the varicolored gulf of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 


A man finds outdoor recreation when he 
blazes away at squirrels with a .22 rifle. He 
also finds it when he takes a pack trip into 
Idaho’s Selway Forest to shoot elk, when he 
rides to the hounds on an estate in Virginia 
or the Carolinas, when he crouches in a 
duckblind in the Maryland marshes. 

Behind these and many other outdoor 
activities lie the complex motivations of 















-choices. More often than 
finances. 


range of the abilities of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to use them. 

more and more Americans choos- 
ing increasingly wide ranging and complex 
ways to use increasing amounts of leisure 
time, are ranged the resources to give them 
satisfaction. 

There are public playgrounds and recrea- 
tional areas in cities and towns. There are 
public and private beaches. There are 
streams, lakes, rivers, reservoir backwaters 
geared to recreational uses to one degree or 
another and either publicly or privately 
owned. 

There are the great Federal national parks, 
monuments, national forests, grazing lands, 
and historical locations. There are also 
State, county, and municipal parks. At the 
other extreme, there are private farms and 
timberlands which are not posted against 
their use by hunters, privately owned fishing 
and hunting clubs for the wealthy and the 
privately owned and operated resorts geared 
to almost every pocketbook. 

The millions of men and women who work 
for wages and salaries are in general more 
fortunate than those who lived under condi- 
tions described by Henry David Thoreau a 
century ago when he wrote in the inhumane 
days of the industrial revolution: 

“Most men, even in this comparatively 
free country, through mere ignorance and 
mistake, are so occupied with their fictitious 
cares of superfluously coarse labors of life 
that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by 
them. Their fingers from excessive toil are 
_too clumsy and tremble too much for that. 
Actually the laboring man has no leisure for 
a true integrity day by day; he cannot afford 
to sustain the manliest relations to men; 
his labor would be depreciated in the mar- 
ket. He has not time to be anything but a 
machine.” 

Higher wages, longer paid vacations, a 
shorter workweek have made it possible for 
industrial workers, farmers, white-collar and 
professional employees to consider the best 
uses of their spare time. 

Since the end of World War II, the demand 
for outdoor recreation has grown to such 
proportions that, regardless .of misgivings 
concerning whether leisure time is always 
constructively used, something has to be 
done to answer the insatiable demand. 

Population growth to date and that ex- 
pected during the next decade is only one of 
the factors which are placing inordinate 
pressures on available outdoor recreational 
facilities. Modern roads and cars, cheaper 
travel by bus, air and train, promotion by 
@ myriad of State tourist bureaus, local 
chambers of commerce, railroads, airlines 
and business companies, private travel 
agencies, and resorts—all stimulate in people 
the urge to pursue outdoor recreation as 
never before in all history and ‘at greater 
distances from their homes. 

This means a working man who pays taxes 
in one State will drive across the boundary 
line to another State and use, for an all-day 
outing, a public recreational area made pos- 
sible by tax money from residents of that 
other State. As times goes on, this situa- 
tion will multiply—another illustration that 
States, counties, and even cities were created 
out of past needs and are not adequately 
responsive to those of the present and fu- 
ture. 


The remarkable growth of great metro- 
politan areas is accentuating a trend toward 
@ larger proportion of total recreational de- 
mands of kinds requiring additional nearby 
open space which is both scarce and expen- 
sive to acquire. Housing, airports, roads and 
highways, private utilities, commercial and 
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industrial .development—all are likewise 


@ national problem with the broadest sort 
of social and economic implications. There 
is increasing need for national planning and 
national policies. 

labor has long supported v.ecrea- 
tion and has actively participated in recrea- 

tion . The AFL-CIO in its 1959 
policy resolution on the conservation and 
development of natural resources proposed: 

“The carrying forward of a national rec- 
reation program utilizing more effectively 
our national parks, monuments, wilderness 
areas, reservoirs behind storage dams, and 
national forests. The Federal Government 
should work in close cooperation with the 
States and localities to achieve a master in- 
ventory of recreational needs and resources 
in order to provide facilities for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of the increasing mil- 
lions of Americans whose need for out-of- 
door recreation is already overtaxing all 
available facilities.” 

The concern over what to do about the 
proliferating demands for outdoor recreation 
was refiected by efforts begun by the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations to rec- 
ognize and deal with it as a national 
problem. 

In 1956, the Eisenhower administration, 
through the National Park Service ‘of the 
Department of the Interior, instituted the 
so-called Mission 66 to develop recreational 
facilities administered .by National Park 
Service to meet projected 1966 visitor de- 
mands. This 10-year $273 million program 
never really got off the ground. In the 
meantime, it has become apparent that 
actual visitor days to the national park sys- 
tem’s recreational areas were far outstrip- 
pring the most sanguine forecasts. 

In 1958, the 85th Congress enacted legisla- 
tion establishing the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. The Com- 
mission is directed under the law to study 
the problem on a national scale, giving due 
consideration to all levels of government and 
of private enterprise, the preamble of the 
act stating as its major purpose ‘to 
preserve, develop, and assure accessi- 
bility to all American people of present and 
future generations such quality and quantity 
of outdoor recreation resources as will be 
necessary and desirable for individual enjoy- 
ment and to assure the spiritual and cul- 
tural benefits that such outdoor recreation 
provides.” 

The job of the 15-member ORRRC was set 
forth in the law as follows: 

-— To make a nationwide inventory and eval- 
uation. of America’s outdoor recreation 
facilities. 

To consider this inventory in light of popu- 
lation, leisure time, transportation, use prob- 
lems, and other factors. 

To determine what resources will be re- 
quired by the years 1976 and 2000. 

To recommend policies and programs best 
adopted by all levels of government, by pri- 
vate enterprise and citizens organizations to 
meet the forecast requirements. 

Examination of recent trends in recrea- 
tional uses is the most feasible approach to 
the problems faced by ORRRC, the Govern- 
ment, and the American public: 

Visits to national parks: In 1930, a few 
million visitors days; in 1952, nearly 37 mil- 
lion; in 1954, 47.8 million; in 1959, 62 million 
and forecast by 1966, more than 80 million 
visitor days. 

Visits to national forests: About 70 million 
visits in 1958, almost four times as many as 
in 1946; an estimated 92 million visits in 
1962; a tentative estimate of 600 million 
visits by the year 2000. 

Visits to Corps of Army eers reser- 
voirs: In 1946, 5 million visits; in 1958, 94.7 
million visits, with the increase expected to 
mount in the future. 
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Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior: Recreation only recently has 
become a function of BLM. Data on visits 
presently is in rough for ~ Estimates indi- 
cate 3 to 5 million vis.vors in 1960 and a 
doubling of this total every few years as 
BLM recreation programs expand. 

Bureau-of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 

US. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior: Visitor days to national] wild- 
life refuges totaled 5.2 million in 1954 and 
had nearly doubled in 1958, with 9.1 million 
visitor days. Continuing upward trend in 
public use is forecast. 
_. Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior: Visitor days to dams, reservoirs and 
water areas totaled 6.6 million in 1950; 9.2 
million in 1954 and 19.5 million in 1958. In 
8 years recreational use of Water Bureau 
projects had nearly tripled and is expected to 
increase manifold. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Visitor days 
reported in 1958 totaled 36.6 million. In 
1933 recreation as such scarcely existed in 
the Tennessee Valley. By 1947, there were 
7.3 million visitor days logged at TVA reser- 
voirs and in 1955, 27.8 million visitor days. 
Forecasts are for increasing use. 

State park attendance: Day and overnight 
visitors to State parks in 1958 totaled almost 
250 million, as compared to slightly under 
100 million in 1946, about 170 million in 
1954. The upward trend is expected to 
continue. 

A monograph dealing with water recrea- 
tional needs in the United States between 
1960 and 2000 and published last year by the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, estimates that by 1980 there will 
be the staggering total of 7.5 billion visitor 
days registered at national, State, county and 
municipal parks and by the year 2000 an es- 
timated 12.6 billion visitor days. 

Other indications of the extent to which 
certain outdoor recreational activities are 
involving increasing millions of Americans 
are these: 

Swimming: In 1955 attendance at 181 
State bathing beaches was 18 million and at 
36 swimming pools more than 1 million. 
During the same year nearly 70 million visits 
were made to 359 city and county bathing 
beaches and an attendance of more than 36 
million was registered at 1,100 swimming 
pools—up approximately 50 percent from 
1950. Between 1950-59, the number of home 
swimming pools increased a phenomenal 
4,800 percent from 3,600 to 175,000. 

Boating: It is estimated that between 1950 
and 1958 the pleasure Boat census of America 


- had tripled, with one pleasure boat in use 


for every 24 Americans. More than 8 million 
boats are used for water recreation by an 
estimated 39 million citizens. In 1904 there 
were 15,000 pleasure craft on all of the Na- 
tion’s waterways. 

Water skiing and skin diving: Both of these 
new sports are rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. Six million Americans indulge in 
water skiing. While data is unavailable on 
numbers engaged, a total of $15 million was 


‘spent merely for sikn-diving equipment. 


Hunting: Along with fishermen, the num- 
ber of hunters is increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the total US. population. In 1958, 
14.8 million hunting licenses were issued by 
the various States, up 3.3 million or 29.6 per- 
cent over those issued in 1948. In 1954 
hunters spent an estimated $936 million on 
equipment and travel. It is forecast that by 
1980 there will be 23 million hunters and by 
AD. 2000, 31 million. They will spend an 
annual $1.8 billion for this sport in 1980 and 
$2.4 billion in 2000. 

Fishing: Over the 1948-58 decade, fishin 
licenses issued by the various States in- 
creased 6 million or 43.3 percent to a total of 
20.1 million. In 1954 fishermen spent $1.9 
billion for their sport. By 1980, fishermen 
will number 46.5 million and by 2000, 62.6 
million. The estimated 1954 national outlay 
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for fishing may rise to $4.5 billion by 1980 
and $6.3 billion by 2000. 

During the period preceding World War II 
and almost to the present, Federal recrea- 
tional areas—national parks, forests, and 
monuments—suffered a budgetary starvation 
diet. The great postwar economic boom re- 
leased swarms of Americans to see the coun- 
try. They have pressed more and more on 
rundown and inadequate’ facilities which 
have not been modernized or added to with 
@ momentum equal to the people’s require- 
ments. The same is true of public recrea- 
tional areas under State, county, and local 
management. 

There are many examples of this pressure 
on recreational facilities. 

The National Park Service has proposed 
regulations limiting the stay of any person 
or family at national parks to 14 days be- 
cause of the overwhelming demand on facili- 
ties. For several years in the summertime, 
the Indiana Dunes State Park has become so 
overcrowded on holidays, that officials have 
had to turn people away. 

In Michigan, almost 10,000 woulg-be 
campers were denied use of Upper Peninsula 
parks because there was no camping space 


available. The Michigan Natural Resources 


Conference of 1958 reported the State’s parks 
and outdoor places were inadequate to the 
demand of both Michiganites and outside 
tourists. 

A 1958 natural resource inventory for the 
State of Massachusetts found only one-fifth 
of the population could be accommodated at 
municipal fresh water beaches, particularly 
in western Massachusetts where two-thirds 
of ‘the people have no readily available mu- 
nicipal beaches. 

Recreation is late on the scene as a recog- 
nized resources use. Even such major pro- 
phets of conservation as Gifford Pinchot, 
Teddy Roosevelt, George Norris, and F.D.R. 
did not and could not foresee the nature and 
extent of America’s surge to the out of 
doors. 

For several years legislation has been in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress which 
would direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine measurable nonreimbursable costs 
and benefits of recreation at Federal multi- 
ple purpose water storage projects. This 
would be an integral part of a general policy 
that recreational potential of such projects 
be developed for public use. 

There is also legislation being considered 
by the Congress to establish a national 
wilderness system and to acquire some of 
America’s remaining unspoiled shoreline 
areas—Padre Island, the Oregon Dunes, Cape 
Cod, and others. 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resource in 1960 recommended that 15 
percent of the Nation’s oceans and major 
inland shorelines be acquired by Federal, 
State, and local governments, for public out- 
door recreational purposes. At present Fed- 
eral and State governments own only 6.5 per- 
cent of this kind of land. 

Wherever there is recreational potential in 
public water resources development projects, 
national forests, and federally owned public 
domain, there must be public access to such 
projects. This involves planning rights-of- 
way easements and often requires consider- 
able money to obtain. Federal resources 
agencies suffer from not having a unified 
recreation policy-nor even unified land and 
water management policies. For example, a 
camper can wander across the. invisible 
boundary of a national forest into public 
land under the Bureau of Land Management 
without knowing it. Yet each jurisdiction 
is administered under different policies. 

The U.S. National Park and National Forest 
system. grew out of the need to preserve 
scenic historical and valuable timber re- 
sources for future generations. Later, this 
policy was extended to wilderness and primi- 
tive areas, wildlife refuges, and shorelines. 
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Adding of recreational areas to the Great 
Lakes behind TVA, Army Engineers and Bu- 
reau of Reclamation dams has resulted in 
fantastic reservoir use. 

Until there is a Federal recreational policy 
integrated into a national resources policy, 
recreation will remain a byproduct of other 
Multiple use of developments more securely 
established by statute and policy. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 
Report of Committee on Industrial and 
Municipal Water Use and Pollution 
Abatement : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my remarks a copy of the report 
of the Committee on Industrial and Mu- 
nicipal Water Use and Pollution Abate- 
ment to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress 48th Annual Convention 
which was held in Washington May 24— 
26, 1961. This report was submitted to 
the convention by the vice chairman, 
Judge J. E. Sturrock, general manager, 
Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Austin, Tex., on May 26, and was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The committee report and list of com- 
mittee members follow: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 48TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 24-26, 1961—ReportT or COMMITTEE 
ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL WATER USE 
AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
The committee reviewed its report adopt- 

ed by the annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held May, 26, 
1960, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 
tive principles for development of adequate 
water supplies set forth therein, emphasizing 
the need for effective policies relating to 
conservation, municipal and domestic use, 
pollution abatement, flood control, irriga- 
tion, industrial use, and other beneficial 
purposes. 

The chairman summarized developments 
in the field of water use and pollution abate- 
ment during the past year. He noted the 
growing public recognition of water as our 
prime natural resource, and of the need for 
action at all levels of government to deal 
with the problem of dependable supplies of 
usable water in the light of rapid growth 
of population and industry and considera- 
tions of national security. He reported that 
the Congress of the United States realizes 
with increasing clarity the grave complexi- 
ties of the water supply problem and the im- 
portance of assumption by. Federal, State, 
and local governments of responsibility in 
their proper spheres. He commended the 
splendid record of municipalities which are 
bearing over 90 percent of the financial bur- 
den of providing waste treatment facilities. 

He called attention to the fact that actual 
rates of population growth are exceeding pre- 
dictions. He presented charts showing that 
supply has been relatively constant com- 
pared with demand. These charts project a 
shortage of 85 billion gallons per day by 1980 
unless suitable corrective measures are in- 
stituted. He drew the conclusion that the 
Nation. will become increasingly dependent 
upon re-use of water, noting that in some 
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parts of the Ohio Valley, water of the river 
is reused three times. He forecast that 10 
to 15 years hence water reuse of § to 7 times 
will be common. The problem is aggravated 
by increasing chemical waste from the man- 
ufacture of chemical products and and dis- 
charges of radioactive wastes. Congress, he 
stated, understands that a showdown can- 
not be avoided; that heavy cests are involved, 
but that it is less costly to proceed with an 
orderly program beginning now than to be 
forced by threatened disaster into emergency 
measures. 

Against this background the chairman pre- 
sented an analysis of progress under ‘the 
program of Federal financial: assistance to 
communities for pollution abatement proj- 
ects. He noted the fact that during the past 
4 years under the grants program, waste 
treatment works construction has increased 
62 percent from an average of $222 million 
annually during the preceding 5 years to an 
average annual contract award level of $360 
million, showing the stimulus to local effort 
from Federal aid since each dollar of Federal 
aid has been matched by $4.80 of local funds. 
Experience has shown the need for more as- 
sistance to larger communities. He pointed 
out further that while intensification of 
waste treatment works construction since 
1956 has enabled the Nation to keep abreast 
of needs arising from plant obsolescence and 
population growth it has not permitted any 
appreciable erosion of the backlog of needed 
facilities. Elimination of the backlog while 
still keeping abreast of rising population and 
obsolescence will require annual expendi- 
tures for waste treatment works varying 
from $715 million in 1961 to $800 million in 
1965 representing an increase of about 80 
percent over the present level. A 10-year 
remedial program would require annual ex- 
penditures varying from $525 million in 1961 
to $670 million in 1970. 

The chairman called attention also. to the 
need for improvements in the treatment of 
industrial wastes. Organic industrial 
wastes have increased about 10-fold since 
1900 and inorganic waste discharges are in- 
creasing rapidly. Based upon estimated in- 
creases in production especially in new 
chemical products, including plastics and in- 
secticides, industrial wastes present a most 
serious problem calling, in the judgment of 
the chairman, for improved enforcement pro- 
cedures. He recommended also that a tax 
credit or allowance be provided for indus- 
trial waste treatment projects. 

The chairman presented an analysis of 
H.R. 6441 amending Public Law 660 which 
is an attempt to deal with the more press- 
ing problems of pollution abatement. The 
bill contemplates expanded Federal financial 
assistance, which will recognize the needs of 
the larger communities. It would also 
strengthen enforcement procedures by en- 
larging the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, when requested by the States or mu- 
nicipalities with State concurrence, to take 
enforcement action. The bill further calis 
for a greatly increased research program. 
The chairman reported that the House has 
passed H.R. 6441 by a 3-to-1 vote; and that 


_the bill is in ‘the stages of final consideration 
by the Senate Public Works Committee. 


Following the chairman’s report a full dis- 
cussion took place. Concern was expressed 
regarding pollution which results from in- 
creased temperatures as well ds from indus- 
trial and municipal waste. It was noted by 
Mr. Larry Cook that the House committee 
report made clear the intent of the bill to 
supplement and cooperate with, local en- 
forcement proceedings, not to supplant or 
infringe upon such local efforts. Mr. Cook 
noted, however, the provision of the bili re- 
garding a survey by Federal authority and 
suggested that this raised a of in- 
terference with, or duplication of, a study 
of coal mine wastes being made under direc- 
tion of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanita- 
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tion Commission. The chairman explained 
that Federal surveys are not intended unless 
there is coordination with local activities and 
that he would discuss this problem with 
HEW. Questions were raised by various 
members ds to the need for enlarged powers 
of Federal enforcement. Others noted the 
inadequacies of authority in some States. 
The chairman pointed out that Federal ac- 
tion would not occur on any larger scale 
than under present law unless requested by 
the States or by a municipality with State 
concurrence. 

Reports from representatives of various 
parts of the country presented dramatic evi- 
dence- of growing water problems. It is 
clear that the population of the United 
States will continue to grow rapidly, that 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
general public for adequate supplies of wa- 
ter will continue to mount; and that the 
growth of industry and population will ag- 
gravate and intensify the already serious 
pollution abatement problem confronting 
the Nation. Accordingly, the committee re- 
affirms its conviction that all uses of water 
are interrelated and are of concern to the 
public generally, and that conservation, con- 
trol and equitable disposition of our water 
resources are matters of profound interest 
in the development of the national economy, 
inseparably related to the welfare of all 
the people. Clearly, also the increasing pres- 
sures of various public demands for water 
use urgently require long-range planning 
and effective coordination to assure maxi- 
mum realization of the public values in- 
herent in our precious water resources. 

In view of the urgent importance of water 
resources development, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“Resolved: 1. The committee records its 
full support of the provisions of H.R. 6441 
for an enlarged program of Federal assist- 
ance to communities for pollution abate- 
ment projects and the primary 
responsibility of local and State govern- 
ments in the field of pollution abatement 
but further recognizes the Federal interest 
in this area and, accordingly, recommends 
strengthened Federal procedures to supple- 
ment local, State and regional efforts. 

“2. That the committee records its ap- 
preciation for the work of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources and 
for its report which develops full informa- 
tion looking toward formulation of water 
resources policies adequate for growing na- 
tional needs and urges that the report re- 
ceive the most careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

“3. That the committee records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage in reservoir proj- 
ects to increase needed low flows downstream 
to the extent warranted at present or during 
the economic life of the project, without re- 
imbursement, where the benefits of such 
low flows are widespread, general and non- 
exclusive. 

“4. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
ail levels of government for the more effec- 
tive development and use of water resources. 

“5. That the committee recommends a 
more adequate program to ascertain, as- 
semble and disseminate in useful form basic 
data relative to surface and ground water 
resources; and 

“6. That the committee emphasizes the de- 
sirability of information programs by radio, 
television and other means to bring before 
the public the growing seriousness of stream 
pollution and of increasing water use re- 
quirements emerging from rapid industrial 
expansion and population growth.” 
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COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WATER USE AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Chairman: Representative JoHNn A. Buiat- 
nix, Chisholm, Minn. 

Secretary: William J. Hull, legislative rep- 
resentative, Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

MEMBERS 


New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, water resources board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief engineer, division of water policy 
and supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N.J 


South Atlantic division: Ralph N. Walter, 
president, city council, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex.; vice chair- 
man. ; 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark., 
Kenneth E. Biglane, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Stream Control Commission, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North central division: P. W. Fitzpatrick, 
president, St. Paul Port Authority, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Hoisveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak. ’ 

Ohio River division: Stephen A. Wakefield, 
director, division of flood control and water 
usage, department of conservation, ‘State of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky.- 

North Pacific division: Marshall N. Dana, 
Portland, Oreg. - 

South Pacific division: Walter G. Schulz, 
division chief engineer, division of design 
and construction, department of water re- 
sources, State of California, Sacramento, 


Calif. 





The Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the tremendous interest in the captive 
nations that has been generated by the 
famous resolution passed by this body, it 
is particularly heartening to have the 
newspapers of this country interested in 
Captive Nations Week again this year. 
This is most appropriate, especially be- 
cause of Chairman Khrushchev’s efforts 
to divide the free world when truly it is 
his Communist bloc that is divided. The 
people of the captive nations want free- 
dom 





I hasten to bring*to the attention of 


the House an excellent editorial in the. 


Scranton Times of Saturday, July 15, 
and an article in the Sunday, July 16, 
edition of the Washington Star by Alick 
de Montmorency entitled “Captive Na- 
tions Week a Noble Experiment”: 
[From the Scranton Times, July 15, 1961] 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

The 86th Congress, 2 years ago this month, 
adopted a joint resolution aside the 
third week of each July as Captive Nations 
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Week. The Nation responded nobly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s initial proclamation urg- 
ing the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the special week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. a 

President Eisenhower’s proclamation 
caused Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
emit a howl of rage. He calledthe Presi- 
dent’s action a “rude interference in the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union.” Khru- 
shchev’s peevish outbursts provided evidence 
that the Kremlin had been hit in a tender 
spot. 

This year’s observance of Captive Nations 
Week, beginning tomorrow, will undoubtedly 
give the Russian dictator cause for fresh irri- 
tation. The observance is especially timely 
in view of the ominous crisis which Khru- 
shchev recently touched off over Berlin. 

Captive Nations Week offers the American 
people another opportunity to reaffirm our 
determination to stand by our promises to 
the people of ‘Berlin and to show that we 
have not forgotten our silent allies in Poland, 
Hungry, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgeria, 
Alkania, the Baltic countries, and oppressed 
residents of East Germany. 

We are in honor bound by our wartime 
agreements to work ceaselessly for the free- 
dom of these countries. The observance of 
Captive Nations Week is once more a re- 
minder that the people of the submerged 
nations look to the United States, as the 
citadel of human freedom, for leadership in 
bringing about their liberty and independ- 
ence. 


[From the Sunday Star, July 16, 1961] 
CaPTivE NaTIons WEEK a NOBLE EXPERIMENT 
(By Alick de Montmorency) 


A remarkable experiment, pitting the 
power of moral force against the military 
might of Soviet Russia, enters its third year 
today. 

It began 2 years ago when a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress set the third week of July 
as a period of commemoration of the lost 
national independetice of a score of coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia and of the destroyed 
freedom of the many millions of people of 
various races and creeds who lived there. 

There was not much new in the resolu- 
tion, since the loss of freedom by the many 
nations behind the Iron Curtain was already 
keenly felt here. 

And the resolution itself was a rather 
innocuous-sounding document, more in the 
nature of compassion for the helpless cap- 
tive nations than of a concrete step toward 
their eventual liberation from the Commu- 
nist yoke. 

HITTING AN EXPOSED NERVE 


Yet the Soviet reaction to the resolution 
and to the celebration of the Captive Na- 
tions Week which followed was a very angry 
one—indicating that the blow struck home 
and that the Soviet leaders were keenly 
aware of the chink in their armor consti- 
tuted by the yearning for freedom of the 
nations they had enslaved and to which the 
new American gesture gave new hope. 

The captive nations which the congres- 
sional resolution enumerated included Idel- 
Ural, a tiny nation on the eastern fringes of 
Europe which had existed independently 
only a few months and was extinguished by 
the Bolsheviks of Vladimir Lenin in 1918, as 
well as the largest and oldest existing na- 
tion—the continental China, which came 
under Communist rule when a _ Soviet- 
sponsored revolutionary movement won out 
a little more than a decade ago. 


ANCIENT LITHUANIANS 


Those captive nations also included the 
Lithuanians, who vie with the Chinese in 


et 
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antiquity with their 5,000-odd years of na- 
tional existence, and who once formed 
Europe’s largest kingdom. 

And they included the Ingushes, one of the 
smallest nations on this globe—a few thou- 
sand—who are descended from English cru- 
saders of Richard the Lion Hearted and 
Circassian women. A warlike people, whose 
tall stature and light complexion bespeak of 
their crusader ancestry, the Ingushes in- 
curred the wrath of Stalin by their guerrilla 
activities and were uprooted by his order in 
1945, together with their neighbors, the 
Chechen, and deported in toto to Siberia. 

Altogether, the captive nations were con- 
quered by the Soviets in three main phases. 

Back in 1917 and 1918, Lenin, mortally 
afraid lest the non-Russian nations which 
had been ruled by the czars side with the 
White Russian armies in the civil war which 
then raged, solemnly professed to adhere to 
the principle of national self-determination 
which President Wilson had just proclaimed. 

This strategy largely worked, for only the 
Cossacks and those Ukrainians who were de- 
voted to the czar actively helped the White 
Russian forces, 

But once the armies of the “white” gen- 
erals—Denikine, Yudenich, Wrangel—and 
those of Admiral Kolchak—were defeated, 
the Bolsheviks turned their attention to the 
nationalities who had stood aloof. Succes- 
sively the Nationalist Ukrainians, the Geor- 
gians, the Armenians, the Kazaks, the 
Kirhiz and the Mongols, were conquered 
and annexed to the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Latvians, the Estonians who had managed 
to consolidate their independence sufficient- 
ly, were able to win out when Lenin at- 
tempted to take them ever. 

However, their turn came in 1939 when 
Lenin’s successor, Stalin, struck a bargain 
with Hitler and got his blessing to take over 
half of Poland, plus the Baltic countries and 
Bessarabia. 

THIRD ROUND AT IRAN 

The third round of Soviet territorial ac- 
quisitions began at the Teheran conference, 
in 1943, when Churchill and Roosevelt ac- 
quiesced to Stalin’s winnings which were 
obtained from the Nazis. 

The satellite empire in Europe was 
rounded out when the Communists seized 
Czechoslovakia in Fe' 1948. 

Today the captive natiems—to give them 
the title bestowed by the United States Con- 
gress—represent a heteroclite grouping, with 
little to unite them except their common 
hatred of the Communist Russian yoke. 

The United Nations Organization, whose 
Charter, resolutions, principles, etc, had, at 
the outset, laid heavy emphasis on national 
independence of all peoples, has proven a 
disappointment. 

Not only was there right, from the begin- 
ning, the Soviet veto in the Security Council, 
but even the General Assembly, on which the 
organizations representing the captive na- 
tions in exile had placed bright hopes, be- 
haved no better. 

7 PROBLEM IN U.N. 


, A hitherto little-known phenomenon has 
worked in that international gathering 
against the captive nations. It is that the 
many and very diverse nonwhite U.N. dele- 
gates, and their clients at home, while very 
sensitive to any sign of Buropen oppression 
against—and even simply of European rule 
over nonwhite nations—are rather indif- 
ferent when it comes to endochromatic op- 
pression—that is, to oppression where the 
tormentor and the victim have a similar 
skin coloring. They do get very excited 
when they see, for example, the Lithuan- 
lans being brutalized by their fellow- 
Europeans, the Russians, 


Thus deprived of any legal recourse, the 
exiled representatives of the captive nations 
have turned their efforts to the moral 
realm—appealing to the conscience of 
ethical people in the Western countries, and 
first of all in the United States. 





Mr. Conservationist Retires 
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OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I first 
met Leo Luttringer in 1942. For 14 years 
we worked very closely in all matters in 
which we had a mutual interest. 

Few men in the field of conservation 
have had a wider experience. Frail in 
body and constantly working under 
severe physical handicaps, his sincere 
devotion to his ideals and sense of. devo- 
tion to duty drove him forward when 
those with less intestinal fortitude would 
have thrown in the towel. 

His many accomplishments serve as 
glorious testimony to his unquenchable 
spirit. \ 

In retirement, I join his host of friends 
who wish him health, happy hunting, a 
full creel, a quick finger on the camera 
shutter, and all the good things in life he 
so richly deserves. 

A recent article in the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot, and a biographical sketch, 
are eloquent testimony to Leo Luttrin- 
ger’s apparent unlimited capacity for 
work in the fie!d of conservation: 
LUTTRINGER, Bic LITTLE Man, To TaKE EasE— 

Mr. PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOORS RETIRES 

(By Rusty Cowan) 

He isn’t much to look at, a thin, wizened 
man who weighs 110 pounds and stands only 
5 feet 5 inches tall. But Leo Luttringer 
was one of Pennsylvania’s giants in the out- 
door field. 

Now Luttringer, the prototype of the self- 
taught conservationist, has retired after 
nearly 40 years with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. He decided to leave his posi- 
tion as a conservation education officer on 
June 7. No official announcement was made 
at the time. 

Despite his small size, Luttringer served 
abroad with the 28th Division during World 
War I, taking part in 3 campaigns. 

In 1938, he nearly lost his life when he 
took part in the illfated last raft trip down 
the Susquehanna. 

Luttringer, who was 60 on April 29, has 
been ill and plans to take it easy for a while 
as he recuperates. 

“Then I would like to do some writing, 
photographing, and some television work,” 
he said. “But my health comes first and 
I have to recuperate before I do any work.” 

While Luttringer was widely recognized in 
his field—he was the first secretary of the 
Wildlife Society of America and a founder 
of the American Association for Conserva- 
tion Education—he was best known to Key- 
stone State residents because of a book called 
“Pennsylvania Birdlife.” 

The book has gone through 4 revisions and 
40,000 copies have been printed. 
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He also received the Nash Conservation 
Award in 1956 for “exceptional service to the 
cause of conservation.” 

Luttringer, who now lives along the Cono- 
doguinet Creek outside of Camp Hill, was 
born in Harrisburg and attended Harrisburg 
Tech High. He later went to the Harrisburg 
Academy and the School of Commerce. 

After serving in France with the Keystone 
Division, he returned to this country and en- 
tered the service of the game commission. 
Two years later, he became assistant to Dr. 
George M. Sutton, eminent ofhjthologist 
and bird artist. 

In 1923, Luttringer became the first direc- 
tor of the bureau of public relations, later 
renamed the conservation education divi-~- 
sion. 

Luttringer and Ross Leffler established the 
Pennsylvania Game News in 1931 and 
Luttringer edited the publication for a4 
quarter of a century. Besides his other 
duties, he sparked the adoption of the ruffed 
grouse as the State bird of Pennsylvania. 

In 1937, he went on an expedition to Okla~ 
homa to search for the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker. 

A year later, Luttringer took part in the 
Last Raft expedition. This was a trip to 
commemorate the oldtime logging rafts that 
once filled the Susquehanna. The raft was 
assembled in the same way that they were 
back in the 1890’s and took the same trip. 

But the raft rammed into a railroad 
bridge at Muncy and several people were 
killed. Luttringer not only survived but also 
took pictures of the tragedy. 

In the meantime, Luttringer was working 
in the field of outdoor education. He helped 
establish the conservation education teach- 
ers laboratory at Penn State. He proposed a 
unified conservation program for the forests 
and water department and the game and 
fish commissions that resulted in plans for 
a conservation education manual for teach- 
ers. 

The game commission museum at Her- 
shey is another of his brain children and he 
organized a program to uncover historical 
facts about conservation in Pennsylvania. 

He helped to form the American Associa- 
tion for Conservation Information and be- 
came its first secretary. Later he became 
president. He also was the first editor of the 
Wildlife Society News. 

In an era in which conservationists and 
farmers often fought, he organized a wild- 
life program for the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and later was given an honorary degree 
by the FFA. He also promoted conservation 
work with women’s garden clubs and with 
the Boy Scouts. 

He not only wrote dozens of outdoor arti- 
cles, but designated large numbers of edu-- 
cation exhibits and posters. He originated 
and sold to Gov. Jim Duff the idea for a Hunt 
Safely Week. 

He originated the Conservation Award for 
competitive conservation projects for Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs and Future Parm- 
ers of America. 

He was so widely known as @ lecturér, that 
Luttringer virtually became “Mr. Pennsylva- 
nia Outdoors.” 


BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


In 1922 Mr. Leo Luttringer entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
——ee began his career in conservation 
work. 


Two years later he became assistant to Dr. 
George M. Sutton, eminent ornithologist 
and bird artist. From this association he 
gained an intimate of field 
ornithology, and later wrote a bulletin on 
Pennsylvania birdlife. He also has certifica- 
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tion for teaching the subject in the public 
schools. 

When Dr. Sutton left the services of the 
game commission, Mr. Luttringer was ap- 
pointed his successor. In the next few years 
he did much to establish, improve, and ex- 
panhd the educational program of the com- 
mission. 

He became director of the newly created 
bureau of public relations in 1923 which 
was later renamed the division of conserva- 
tion Education. He has served energetically 
and faithfully in this position to the present 
time. 

The date 1929 saw the beginning of a serv- 
ice bulletin written and edited for the game 
commission by Mr. Luttringer. 

The Pennsylvania Games News, fathered by 
Mr. Luttringer and Ross L. Leffler, member 
of the commission for many years, came into 
being in 1931 and has become one of the 
leading State conservation publications in 
the country. Mr. Luttringer seryed as the 
untiring editor of this magazine for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

From 1933 forward his work increased con- 
siderably as programs were put into effect. 
At this time he was handling all newspaper 
publicity and all other publications includ- 
ing Game News. He was also preparing all 
motion pictures and planning exhibits. At 
the same time, he was doing a considerable 
amount of lecturing. . , 

At this time he was instrumental in 
sparking legislation which saw the adoption 
of the ruffed grouse as the State bird of 
Pennsylvania. 

. In 1937, he received a leave of absence, to 
accompany a scientific expedition to the 
everglade country of southeastern Oklahoma 
to search for the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
The expedition was sponsored by the Carne- 
gie Museum, Pittsburgh. , 

In 1938 he nearly lost his life on the 
famous Last Raft Expedition when this his- 
toric voyage was tragically interrupted by 
the crash of the raft at Muncy. 

Through his initiative and persistence in- 
terested agenCies were drawn together to es- 
tablish the Conservation Education Teachers 
Laboratory at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

He proposed a unified conservation pro- 
gram between the department of forests 
and waters, the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion, and the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. This unification resulted in plans for 
@ conservation education manual for teach- 
ers, still in the process of preparation. He 
was Chairman of Governor Duff’s committee 
forined for this purpose. 

e and several associates were responsible 
for the organization of the American Asso- 
ciation for Conservation Information and he 
became its first secretary; later be became 
president, and was general chairman of the 
organization's 1959 conference. 

Mr. Luttringer also served as first editor 
of the Wildlife Society News, house organ of 
the National Wildlife Society. 

He engineered the acquisition of the mu- 
seum building at Hershey, Pa., where the 
game commission maintains a permanent 
wildlife exhibit for educational purposes. 

During the days of WPA, he initiated and 
supervised a project to uncover historical 
facts about conservation in Pennsylvania. 
An almost priceless collection of these facts 
is preserved in the files of the game com- 
mission as a result of this effort. 

He initiated a statewide wildlife conser- 
vation program for Future Farmers in 1951, 
sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In 1935 he was 
given the honorary degree of Future Farmer 
of America for having encouraged the FFA 
members to include conservation in their 
work programs. He initiated a similar pro- 
gram with 4-H Clubs in 1959. 
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fle has suggested and energetically pro- 
moted conservation education programs 
among women’s and garden clubs through- 
out the State. He has worked in the same 
manner with the Boy Scouts and presently 
is a member of the allover conservation plan- 
ning committee and chairman of the Fish 
and Wildlife Subcommittee for the Boy 
Scout Jamboree which was held at Valley 
Forge in July 1958. 

He is publicity director for the Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for Teachers held 
annually at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

In 1954 he served on the program com- 
mittee for the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference. 

He is a charter member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Relations Society, a member of 
the National Wildlife Society, the American 
Association for Conservation Information, 
National Conservation Education Association, 
the Outdoor Writers, and the American 
Legion. 

He helped to bring the Junior Conserva- 
tion Club into existence in Pennsylvania and 
is still actively promoting it. 

He was a member of the Governor's Com- 
mittee for Young Outdoor Americans pro- 
gram sponsored by the Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

He has written ‘several important con- 
servation and wildlife bulletins and literally 
dozens of articles for national and State 
magazines. He has conceived and created 
great numbers of educational exhibits, both 
large and small, over a period of almost 30 
years. 

His ideas have resulted in hundreds of 
posters selling hunting safety, respect for 
law, and good sportsmanship. His bird and 
mammal charts, illustrated by the late Jacob 
Bates Abbott, have gained national recog- 
nition. 

He originated and sold Governor Duff the 
idea of a Pennsylvania Hunt Safely Week. 
This has been an annual occurence since 
that time. 

He originated a conservation award 
(shoulder embjem) for competitive conser- 
vation projects in the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
4-H and Future Farmers of America and 
Junior Sportsmen. The emblem is in six 
colors, depicting the State game bird, the 
ruffled grouse, on a keystone background. 

He inaugurated a sustained wildlife con- 
servation. program on television 3 years ago 
and was master of ceremonies on an 8-week 
local program. 

He is an expert photographer and has 
taken thousands of photographs and great 
quantities of movie film. He has produced 
and written the scripts for many conserva- 
tion films, from full-length features to tele- 
vision shorts. 

Recently he received the following cita- 
tion from American Motors: “In recognition 
of exceptional services to the cause of con- 
servation American Motors is privileged to 
present to (Leo A. Luttringer) this certifi- 
cate of merit in the Nash conservation 
awards program for 1956.” 
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HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Portage County Medical 
Society, Stevens Point, Wis., I include 
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a resolution adopted at the recent meet- 
ing of the society. The resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas the social security approach 
would cover millions of people who are 
financing their own health care adequately 
at the present time, by compelling 70 million 
workers and their employers to pay the 
bill; and 

Whereas under such a system the Federal 
Government would undertake to provide 
services purchased from outside sources 
which represent a significant departure that 
hardly squares with the original purpose of 
the social security laws; namely, providing 
cash benefits; and 

Whereas the cost of such proposal and its 
likely expansion is almost impossible to pre- 
dict and added to the scheduled increase the 
cost May well jeopardize the entire society 
security structure; and 

Whereas a passage of such a measure 
would therefore open the way for national 
compulsory health insurance to cover every 
man, woman and child in this country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

I. The Portage County Medical Society is 
opposed to the inclusion of a compulsory 
health program under the social security 
mechanism and opposed the King-Anderson 
bill (H.R. 422) and its Senate counterpart 
the Anderson bill (8S. 909). 

II. The Portage County Medical Society 
supports the enactment of adequate legis- 
lation in Wisconsin to implement the Kerr- 
Mills bill passed in the'1960 session of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Koun, M.D. 
Secretary, Portage County Medical So- 
ciety. 





A Good Word for the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the highest regard for Mr. Elmer Roper, 
and I am pleased to have him as:a 
friend and a constituent. Recently, Mr. 
Roper wrote an article for the Saturday 
Review that caught my attention, en- 
titled “A Good Word for: the Senate.” 
Congressmen and Senators get use to 
taking a lot of abuse, but occasionally it 
is a pleasant surprise to find a kind word 
from a knowledgeable citizen about the 
Congress as a whole. My colleagues will 
be interested in reading Elmo Roper’s 
kind words about our friends in the 
other body: 

A Goop WorpD FoR THE SENATE 
(By Elmo Roper) 

I think one of the least understood groups 
in the United States—I might almost say 
most misunderstood—is the U.S. Senate. I 
am not talking here about the usual stereo- 
typed public misconceptions or ignorance, 
such as the fact that a few years ago only 
54 percent of Connecticut adults were able 
to recognize the name of their senior Sena- 
tor, or that 75 percent of those queried in 
a national cross-section were unable to think 
of any Senator whose actions they usually 
approved of, or even that when asked to 
compare leaders in various fields (business, 
labor, religion, the administration, and 
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Congress) less than 10 percent of the public 
has ever said Congress was doing “the most 
good for the country.” I am talking about 
the attitudes held by otherwise alert and in- 
telligent citizens—successful businessmen, 
college professors, doctors, artists, women 
who demonstrate their intelligence in other 
areas by working for the League of Women 
Voters: people, in short, who ought to know 
better. I find that many of these people 
seem to consider the average Senator a com- 
bination of charlatan and horse trader, 
someone who lures his constituency with 
honeyed but vapid oratory while quietly 
trading away the national interest for par- 
tisan, sectional, or personal gain. 

A quarter century of watching Senators 
at their work has convinced me that their 
critics couldnt be more . i have 
found the U.S. Senate to be the single most 
intelligent, most thoughtful, most dedicated 
group of men—of that size—I have ever en- 
countered. By which I don’t mean that the 
Senate functions perfectly, or that all its 
members are either giants or geniuses. I do 
mean that the stature of the Senators I have 
known is, on the average, higher than that 
of the average of any other group—public 
or private—of similar size that I know. 

The basis on which I make this Judgment 
is necessarily personal, but it is neither arbi- 
trary nor haphazard. In connection with 
my work, I have attended every national 
convention of both major political parties 
since 1936, where I have observed at medium 
range the behavior of several generations of 
Senators. Since 1950 I have been observing 
senatorial behavior at much closer range 
while roaming the corridors of the Sen- 
ate Office Building, trying to secure ad- 
herents to the idea of a citizens’ convention 
of the democracies to study the ques- 
tion of how much and what kind of 
politicdl, economic, and military unity 
they could have—indeed, must have if 
they are to stand up against the mono- 
lithic Communist threat. As a _ result 
of this experience, I should like to comment 
on—and I hope explode—a few of the more 
prevalent myths about Members of the Na- 
tion’s highest legislative body. 

Probably the most frequent charge is that 
Senators are not genuinely interested in the 
national welfare, but care only about pleas- 
ing a majority of their own constituents. I 
often hear that they never vote for what is 
right, but respond only to practical political 
pressures. To be sure, I can think of a half 
dozen Senators against whom this charge 
might legitimately be made, but I can think 
of many, many more of whom it could be 
made only from ignorance of their records. 
I think back to 1954 when Senator EsTEs 
KEFAUVER, one of our best Senators, during 
an election year when he was being charged 
by opponents with being soft on commu- 
nism, was offered a chance to prove his anti- 
communism by joining with the rest of the 
Senate in passing a bill outlawing the Com- 
munist Party. The final vote was 81 to 1, with 
Senator Keravuver standing alone in his 
belief that the bill was a serious violation 
of civil liberties. The bill was ultimately 
softened and Kerauver praised for his ac- 
tion, but at the time it looked like political 
suicide. I think back, too, to 1941, when 
the late Senator Murray of Montana, who 
had been elected by a passionately isolation- 
ist constituency, voted for a loan to Britain 
and nearly lost his Senate seat in the 
process, Or when Senator Frank CHURCH 
of Idaho—the home of isolationist Borah— 
introduced as his first major bill one calling 
for much closer unity with our European 
allies. 

I must admit that my task in W 
would often have been easier if Senators did 
decide things on other bases than what was 
right. Some years ago I talked myself blue 
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in the face trying to convince my friend and 
neighbor, Senator Brien McMahon, to support 
the convention I was working for. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the Senator 
would have been happy to please me as 
friend, neighbor, political adviser, and cam- 
paign fundraiser. Nor is there any doubt 
in my mind of his political courage—as evi- 
denced in his dramatic 1950 proposal to use 
two-thirds of the annual military budget 
for foreign aid in exchange for worldwide 
atomic disarmament. But he didn’t happen 
to believe that .the convention I wanted 
would work, he was frank to tell me that he 
wouldn’t support it, and he never did. An- 
other friend, Senator CiiIrrorp Case of New 
Jersey, did support the idea, but not be- 
cause I asked him to. He studied the mat- 
ter for a year and a half after I first raised 
the issue with him before coming to the 
independent conclusion that such a conven- 
tion might very well do a _ considerable 
amount of good and couldn’t possibly do any 
harm. His own reading and thinking on the 
subject, rather than the desire to please a 
friend, brought him to this conclusion. 

Another rather ridiculous charge I some- 
times hear is that Senators don’t work very 
hard. Apparently, when people go to the 
galleries and see only a few Senators on the 
floor, they conclude that the rest of them are 
out playing golf or something. What they 
fail to realize is that most of the work of 
the Senate is done ih committee. I have 
been used to fairly long hours myself as a 
mode of work, but I have been literally as- 
tounded at the pace most Senators set for 
themselves. When I have had occasion, for 
example, to see Senator HuBert HUMPHREY, 
often the only free time he had was an 8 
o’clock breakfast; at other times the only 
gap in this schedule was after a committee 
meeting at 7:30 in the evening. There may 
be some people outside the Senate who work 
harder at their jobs than LryNDON JOHNSON 
worked at his job as Senator, but if there are 
I don’t happen to know them. 

Still another frequently leveled charge is 
that Senators are really not very bright, 
that while they may be narrowly shrewd they 
have neither the intellect nor the inclina- 
tion to consider the broader implications 
of their activities. This, too, is a stereotype 
that lacks solid foundation. Over and over 
against I have been impressed by the erudi- 
tion and thoughtfulness of Members of the 
Senate. I have thought, for example, what 
a brilliant political science professor Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN CooPEeR would make, or 
what Senator ‘WILLIAM FULBRIGHT could do 
for the teaching of philosophy in American 
universities. 
ator Paut Dovctas of Illinois and Senator 
GALE McGee of Wyoming are, of course, well 
known.) 

One of the most persistent charges made 
about the Senators is that with the signifi- 
cant exception of having the ability to get 
elected, they are not able men in any other 
area—“they couldn’t meet a payroll.” I 
think a good case could be made that Sena- 
tor Prescott Busu of Connecticut would not 
have to worry much about where his next 
meal was coming from if he were off the 
Federal payroll. As a former partner of 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., a large in- 
vestment banking house, he seems to have 
acquired a certain ability in money matters. 
Senator Rospert Kerr might not be the great- 
est oilman of our time, but the fact that he 
was able to build a business of $168 million 
would indicate that he did know his way 
around something other than the Halls of 
Congress. Senator Stuarr Symincrton first 
came to Government service as president 
and board chairman of Emerson Electric. 
William Benton's term in the Senate was 
preceded by a successful career as an adver- 
tising executive and has been followed by a 
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phenomenally successful one as board chair- 
man of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

I have found a good many people who 
believe that bitter animosities are common- 
place between people on opposite sides of 
the political aisle in the U.S. Senate. Again, 
I don’t deny that animosities and rivalries 
exist—even some classic cases. But in gen- 
eral I have found a tremendous respect on 
oné side of the aisle for the integrity, the 
intelligence, and the sense of fair play of 
people on the opposite side. More often than 
not, beneath public postuers of conflict and 
opposition lie personal ties of respect and in- 
deed affection. I know many Democratic 
Senators who would list Ciirrorp Casz, JoHN 
SHERMAN COoopER, and Jacos JAVITs among 
their choices for the “dozen best Senators,” 
and I know many Republican Senators who 
would include the names of JoHN SPARKMAN, 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, and HUBERT HUMPHREY 
in their lists. 

Like all other human institutions, the U.S. 
Senate is imperfect, and like all other human 
beings, U.S. Senators have their flaws. But 
by and large, the Senate has attracted able 
and admirable men, whose personal stature 
is considerably greater than their public ster- 
eotype. I can only speculate on why this is 
the case. Part of the explanation probably 
lies in the public misunderstanding of the 
nature of politics, in an insistent refusal to 
face the fact that compromise is not a moral 
lapse but rather a necessary fact of social 
and political life. Senators are politicians, 
surely, men who know how to work, in the 
thick of political pressures, for realistic polit- 
ical goals. But they are more than that. In 
general, the Senators I have known have been 
men of intelligence and ideas, men of con- 
science and responsibility, whose mastery of 
the art of the possible is enhanced by a 
vision of the ideal. 

Of course, the U.S. Senate has, during its 
172 years, accumulated some procedures that 
leave something to be desired, just as the 
educational world and the medical profes- 
sion and the business world have done. Of 
course, there are some Members of the Sen- 
ate who are of mediocre talent; there are 
some who aren’t vitally interested in doing 
anything but pleasing 51 percent of their 
constituents; there are some who will swap 
their votes on issues of paramount impor- 
tance to the Nation as a whole. No one 
could have been close to the situation with- 
out admitting that, and this article is in no 
manner intended to deny it. | 

I do think, however, that it is time some- 
body pointed out that what is often used as 
a description of most Senators is, in fact, a 
description of only a few. Furthermore, just 
to make doubly sure that I shall be up- 
braided by the derogators of the Senate, I 
want to add that I think there are today 
in the U.S. Senate several men who are 
totally worthy of wearing the mantle of the 
Clays, the Websters, the Calhouns, and all of 
the other great men in history who have 
graced the Halls of Congress and helped write 
what is, after all.is said and done, a pretty 
commendable history of the United States. 

Altogether too many of us expect Senators 
we have come to regard as ideologically on 
our side to vote precisely as we would have 
voted on every issue. Consequently, when 
some Senator who has been very highly re- 
garded by one group of citizens deviates 
just once from what they regard as good 
voting, he is apt to be blasted. For what it’s 
worth, I'd like to offer my own yardstick 
for judging Senators—a yardstick developed 
over many years: When a Senator votes as 
I would have voted 40 percent of the time, 
Iam unhappy. If he votes as I would have 
voted 60 percent of the time, I am happy. 
But if he votes as I would vote 80 percent of 
the time, I begin to\worry for fear he can’t 
be reelected. 
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Monopolistic Practice in Physician- 
Owned Pharmacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent letter from a good friend in Kansas 
has brought to my attention a problem 
which is now being considered by a com- 
mittee of the other body. With the 
thought that many of my colleagues will 
be interested, the article he enclosed is 
printed in full: 

A PuHYSsICcIAN’s OPIONION ON PHYSICIAN OWN- 

ING OR PROFITING ON PRESCRIPTION BUSI- 

NESS 


1. For years the American Medical Asso- 
ciation considered it, unethical and not in 
the interest of the public for a physician to 
profit directly or indirectly on the medica- 
tion dispensed on his own prescriptions. 

2. The unfortunate patient should not be 
placed in a middle position, where on one 
end the physician collects medical fees, and 
on the other.end the physician collects a 
profits on the drugs he prescribes. 

3. When pharmacies are financially di- 
vorced from the prescribing physician, the 
physician is genuinely interested in how 
little and how economically he can prescribe 
for his patient; when the reverse is true, the 
physician is tempted on how much he can 
prescribe and how much longer he can keep 
his patient on his profitmaking medications. 

4. In practice the physician-owned phar- 
macies destroy the patients’ freedom of 
choice of independent pharmacies and cir- 
cumvent the competitive advantages the 
latter offer. 

5. Certainly the divided interest of phar- 
macies from physicians has created a check 
and balance pattern which has become an 
American heritage. In a large measure this 
has helped to keep each professional hon- 
orable without public accusation or mer- 
chandising medicine to the American public. 

6. The public would not tolerate General 
Motors owning our gasoline stations, or the 
electric power companies having a corner 
on the electric appliances market. -Federal 
laws are restrictive and demand that a pri- 
vate pharmacist cannot dispense, sell, give 
away, or even consume his own stock of 
prescription legend drugs. A private phar- 
macist’s only avenue for dispensing his pre- 
scription legend drug stock is on a bona fide 
physician’s prescription. When we allow 
physicians to set up their own. pharmacies, 
which usually get their prescription trade 
either by direction or designed convenience, 
the private pharmacist is helpless to dispense 
his prescription legend drugs, which is about 
90 percent of his prescription stock. 

7. Several years ago the Justice Depart- 
ment broke up an arrangement in which 
physicians were getting a profit on the spec- 
tacles they prescribed, via a kickback from 
the optical companies. As I recall, in addi- 
tion to a heavy fine, an order was issued to 
“forever cease and desist this practice.” 
Perhaps this order covers the current prob- 
lem and trend in which a minority of 
physicians are engaged with respect to 
profiting on prescriptions. 

8. The public demands and industry ac- 
cepts controls to avoid monopolies in busi- 
ness. Since physicians and pharmacists are 
dealing in matters of health, illness, and life 
itself, it seems even more im t that we 
not permit arrangements that lend them- 
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selves to monopolies on a defenseless and 
uninformed public. 

9. In isolated rural areas there are oc- 
casions in which a physician has to per- 
sonally dispense his own drugs in the 
absence of a private pharmacy in the area. 
However, this should not be confused with 
the practice of physicians forming clinics 
and installing their own pharmacy to dis- 
pense their wares through what ‘appears to 
bean innocent private pharmacy but 
actually is owned by the physicians. This 
is being done in the presence of a number 
of private pharmacies competing in the im- 
mediate area. 

10. If physicians are allowed to become 
profit-seeking businessmen, the profession 
of the physician and the profession of the 
pharmacist will both decay, and the public 
will suffer the loss. 





Prejudice in the Churches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, bigotry 
and intolerance are not a recent phe- 
nomenon nor are they confined to any 
one section of this country, to any one 
nation nor to any one religion. Igno- 
rance and an irrational fear and hatred 
toward people who are externally and 
superficially different have led many 
men and women to the ugly and vicious 
practice of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Blinded by bias, these unfortu- 
nate people are totally unable to com- 
prehend the fact that the differences 
among men are trivial. 

The primary tenet of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage is the Golden Rule: 
Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. The practice of this doc- 
trine would seem to quite naturally pre- 
clude discrimination. Furthermore, a 
belief in the brotherhood of man, ex- 
pressed not only in the Bible but also in 
our Declaration of Independence which 
states that “All men are created equal,” 
would also appear to bar prejudice from 
the hearts of Americans. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Too many men fail to observe the pre- 
cepts to which they pay lipservice. 
Their religion is not for daily consump- 
tion. Moreover, in many cases, not only 
does their religion fail to influence their 
conduct toward their fellow man, but 
instead their secular bias perverts their 
religious teachings. 

The article by Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cali- 
fornia, entitled “The Roots of Bias,” 
which appeared in the March 14, 1961, 
issue of Look magazine, is encouraging 
and heartwarming. The corruption of 
our moral and religious teachings into 
aid and encouragement for the very 
forces of hatred and prejudice that they 
should be properly working to destroy 
is discussed by the learned cleric. His 
words are the words of a man truly 
dedicated to the best of our religious 
teachings. His message is the message 
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of America: to teach the love of one’s 
neighbor and to encourage the search 
for justice. Through the practice of our 
true religious heritage can we fight 
prejudice. By heeding his words can 
we all be better Americans and better 
human beings. - 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the article by Bishop Pike, 
which follows: 

THe Roors or Bras—ArE THEY IN OUR 
CHURCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS? 


(By the Right Reverend James A. Pike, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cali- 
fornia) 

A woman with hate on her face screeches 
at a small Negro child entering a New Or- 
leans school. A crowd jeers at a white 
Methodist minister taking his child to the 
same school, threatens a Roman Catholic 
priest and calls him a Communist and bas- 
tard. A synagogue is bombed in Peoria, Ill. 
Nonwhite United Nations delegates receive 
obscene, abusive letters. A spate of cam- 
paign literature paints Roman Catholics as 
enemies of our country. 

Most of us tend to think that such evil 
acts as these are committed in spite of or- 
ganized religion, which teaches the love of 
one’s neighbor and the brotherhood of man. 

But many of the people who are respon- 
sible for these acts of hate are church mem- 
bers. The sad and shocking truth is that 
the roots of bias often reach back to the 
pulpit and the Sunday school class; the 
seeds of hatred frequently are planted by 
the churches themselves by what they teach, 
what they fail to teach and what they are. 

Fortunately, in recent years, the Christian 
churches have started examining their reli- 
gious-education materials to see in what 
ways they foster or abet prejudice, and in 
what ways, if any, they counteract it. In 
1933, Drew University began analyzing 
Protestant Sunday school textbooks at the 
suggestion of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. The tragic plight of the Jews under 
nazism and the alarming resurgence of anti- 
Semitism in America stimulated these stud- 
ies.. Since that time, a survey of Jewish 
textbooks has been made at Dropsie College; 
a Roman Catholic self-study is nearing com- 
pletion at St. Louis University; a 7-year 
examination of Protestant teaching mate- 
rials has been completed at Yale. The 
United Church of Christ and the Methodist 


- Church recently announced that they are 


analyzing their own publications. 

The Yale study, conducted by Dr. Bern- 
hard E. Olson, is the most comprehensive. 
Dr. Olson has analyzed the educational ma- 
terials of four Protestant groups, classified 
as fundamentalists, conservative, liberal and 
“neoorthodox” (in this case, United Pres- 
byterian). 

Dr. Olson (whose study will be published 
next fall by the Yale University Press under 
the title “Victims and Oppressors: Inter- 
group Relations in Protestant Curricula”) 


finds that the four groups vary widely in 


what they teach about other religious groups. 
For example, liberal and neoorthodox teach- 
ing materials are found to be most unpreju- 
diced. Whatever references with negative 
implications their church materials make 
about other groups are balanced by positive 
or corrective statements. The fundamen- 
talist group stands about in the middle of 
the scale, while the conservative group is 
rated most biased, since it most consistently 
makes hostile or negative judgments when 
Jews, Roman Catholics, non-Christians and 
even other Protestants are mentioned. In 
spite of wide variations, some general con- 
clusions emerge: 

Where material deals directly with inter- 
group relations, it is almost always “on the 
side of the angels.” Anti-Catholicism, anti- 
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Semitism and radical prejudice are con- 
demned when they are treated as such. But 
when the material deals with New Testament 
theology and religious history, prejudicial 
ideas and impressions are likely to creep in. 
with Roman Catholics and Jews as the main 
targets. This type of prejudice-forming ma- 
terial is particularly dangerous, due to the 
very fact that it is indirect and therefore not 
likely to be challenged. Moreover, much of 
the teaching material passes up the oppor- 
tunity to correct misleading impressions; 
prejudice frequently is encouraged by what 
is left unsaid. 

This holds true, for example, in Protestant 
portrayals of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as in Roman Catholic materials deal- 
ing with Protestantism. Take the following 
excerpt from a Protestant Sunday school les- 
son:' “In the early centuries, under pagan 
persecution, thousands of Christians were 
put to death, and a thousand years later, 
during the popish persecutions, millions per- 
ished.” 

Clearly, “millions perished” is an exagger- 
ation, and the word “popish” has a deroga- 
tory tone. Furthermore, nothing is included 
in the lesson about Protestant persecutions 
of Roman Catholics; no mention is made of 
the fact that, until fairly recent times, hardly 
anyone believed in religious freedom except 
for his own group. 

Some Roman Catholic materials dwell on 
the lust and tyranny of Henry VIII, while 
ignoring the generally low level of morals 
in leaders of church and state during the 
late medieval period. Some emphasize the 
pride of Martin Luther, without explaining 
the serious theological issues at stake in the 
Reformation. 

Even more misleading are the references 
to Jews in many church-school materials. 
Dr. Olson has found that some of the topics 
most difficult to discuss without resorting to 
negative images and unfair statements about 
Jews were the conflict between Jesus and the 
Pharisees, the crucifixion, the dispersion of 
the Jews and the Jewish resistance to con- 
version. 

Most Christians identify “Pharisees” with 
“hypocrites” and regard them as generally 
evil. This is due to faulty religious educa- 
tion. The truth is that Jesus took the 
Pharisees seriously and felt it was particu- 
larly important to express judgment against 
them precisely because they were the most 
serious and devout Jews of His day. Some 
Protestant writers recognize this when they 
say the Pharisees represent the status quo 
of society. More pointedly, they represent 
ourselves at our most respectable. But, as 
Dr. Olson points out, we conceive of most 
stories as having ‘a hero and a villain, and 
we like to identify ourselves with the hero. 
Therefore, students of the Bible tend to iden- 
tify themselves with Christ against the 
Pharisees. Actually, they should be identi- 
fying themselves with the against 
whom stood—and stands—the —— of 
Christ. 

The term “Christ killers” is the most hate- 
ful expression used by anti-Semites. Yet 
Dr. Olson finds a number of passages from 
Protestant texts that place the collective 
‘guilt for Christ's death on “the Jews,” there- 
5 giving approbation to the phrase. (Two 

the denominations: studied conscien- 
ciieke avoid making such a charge.) 

Actually, the responsibility for Jesus’s 
death is a complex matter. While He had 
vivid disagreements with the Pharisees, those 


(There were perhaps not 
more than 2,000 at the time.) 
ened their income and status beca 
opposed the Temple abuses and 

teaching presented a direct pathway to God, 
bypassing the system they ran. the 
Sadducees were collaborating 
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Roman oppressors. Both the Sadducees and 
the Romans feared Jesus as a threat to the 
status quo. 

It was this small and unrepresentative 
group of Jews, in collaboration with the 
Romans, who conspired toward Jesus’ death. 
The “multitude” that the leaders were able 
to stir up were only a small fraction of the 
Jews in Israel. The fact is that Jesus’ dis- 
ciples and early followers were Jews. Yet 
one Sunday-school lesson says: “When 
Jesus was in the Temple for the last time, 
a few days before His Passion, He asked the 
Jews, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Their an- 
swer was a great disappointment to Him. 
But on Good Friday they showed what they 
thought. Their hearts were so filled with 
hatred toward Him that they shouted them- 
serves hoarse, crying, ‘Crucify Him.’ That 
was the thanks He received for coming into 
this world to save and to bless them.” 

The indiscriminate use of the phrase “the 
Jews” in referring to the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, the witnesses or the mob is quite 
typical of many lessons. Seldom is the 
term “the Jews” used to describe Jesus’ 
friends and followers. Another writer of 
Sunday-school material advises teachers: 
“In treating the trial before the governor, 
present Pilate as an irresolute judge who let 
himself be driven by a bloody mob to con- 
demn the innocent. The Jews’ sin was the 
greater.” 

The same writer later adds this comment, 
containing slurs on two minority groups: 
“Pilate was not a willing tool of the Jews 
as later many kings and emperors obediently 
carried out the order of the papists to per- 
secute and slaughter the true Christians.” 

Similar in its implications—and with 
strong emotional connotations—is this com- 
ment: “Foiled by the unexpected choice of 
the Jews, Pilate tried to move them to leni- 
ency toward Jesus by appealing to their 
feelings of sympathy and humanity. He 
thought that when they saw Jesus suffering 
great bodily agony, they would feel sorry for 
Him. Severely bruised and with blood 
streaming from His body, Jesus was pre- 
sented to the Jews by Pilate with the pity- 
ing appeal, ‘Behold the Man.’ The hard- 
hearted, unbelieving Jews could not even 
thus be moved to pity.” 

The dangers of this type of generalization 
are summarized by Dr. Olson: (1) It dis- 
places the Crucifixion event from its context 
of time and place. . “The Jews” can mean any 
or all Jews anywhere. (2) It divorces Jesus 
from His own people and nation. Jesus, His 
family, His disciples and many other friends 
and followers were all Jews too. (3) It places 
the blame on all Jews of Jesus’ time. (4) 
It omits the role of the Roman authorities. 

In all fairness, it must be mentioned that 
Passages such as this have often been volun- 
tarily corrected by publishers, once their im- 
plications became apparent. It is not malice, 
but insensitivity—a lack of awareness that 
the destinies of real people may be affected— 
that allows statements of this kind to ap- 
pear. 

The dispersion of the Jews and their con- 
sequent suffering (“due to their rejection of 
Christ”) provide an even more obvious 
foundation for anti-Semitism, as presented 
in some religious material. One Roman 
Catholic text tells us: “In spite of countless 
graces given the Chosen People, they volun- 
tarily blinded themselves to Christ's teach- 
ings.” Another religious educational medium 
of that faith says that “* * * the Jews 
* * * by the bad influence of their pride and 
hypocrisy, hindered the spread of the knowl- 
edge of God among other nations.” Dr. Ol- 
son notes that, to one of the Protestant de- 
nominations, the Jews, as a people, appear 
to exist only as a “ ” to Christians of 
the “dangers” of unbelief. 

Curiously enough, when one text describes 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in AD. 70, it does not condemn the op- 
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pressor; instead the Jews who attempted to 
liberate their nation from the Romans are 
dubbed “disloyal subjects.” The text as- 
signs the Sunday-school class an unchari- 
table task: “Give proof that the curse which 
the Jews called down upon their nation 
still rests on them and their children even 
to this very day.” 

In none of these instances is anti-Semitism 
endorsed. In fact, some of the véry books 
and manuals quoted above. exhort their 
readers against anti-Semitism. 

In our own time, we have seen the dis- 
astrous consequences of such think- 
ing to extremes. To implant the idea that 
a& people suffer, not because of man’s in- 
humanity and brutality, but because they 
are cursed, is to make it easy to become 
indifferent to their fate. 

Why would groups devoted to truth, justice 
and love allow such poison to be introduced 
into the minds and hearts of their ad- 
herents? The reasons for the lingering pres- 
ence of bias in religious material are devi- 
ous and sometimes subtle. 

One particularly worrisome reason lies in 
the profound theological . differences that 
prevail. Some people think it might be 
better for brotherhood if all teaching about 
such sensitive matters as the Crucifixign, 
the Pharisees and the Reformation could be 
omitted from curriculums. [n fact, some of 
them have expressed the hope that teaching 
about the Cross be dropped from Christian 
Sunday schools. Obviously, this is not pos- 
sible. Each religious group must teach its 
faith as it sees it. We cannot ask the 
Luther not to teach that the Protestant re- 
formers were right and the popes and the 
Council of Trent were wrong. Uniquely, the 
Yale study assumes that any remedy for the 
kind of teaching that inculcates 
must lie within the limits of the theological 
position of the group involved. 

But prejudice can also creep into religious 
textbooks for reasons that are psychological 
and sociological rather than 

Some of those preparing religious texts 
may themselves be biased. , Furthermore, 
misleading material in the hands of thou- 
sands of Sufiday-school teachers throughout 
the Nation, many of whom hold conscious or 
unconscious prejudices, hugely magnifies the 
ill effects. 

Many of those preparing Biblical and 
theological teachings are not conscious of 
the dangers of sowing the seeds of bias. 
Through inadvertence, rather than intent, 
they end up with bias-producing presenta- 
tions. 

Many people—no less in the churches 
than out—have a need to build 
up their “in-group” at the expense of all 
“out-groups.” Sometimes, this need takes 
the form of an irrational view of out-groups 
as threats to their own “in-group.” 
These disturbed people look for opportuni- 
ties to put all outsiders in a lower position, 
before God or man. 

Many people—inside the churches as well 
as outside—do not wish the mores of their 
group or community disturbed. They want 
to maintain the exclusion of certain people 
from social organizations, from housing in 
certain neighborhoods, from political office. 
They welcome any data that appears to 
support and justify the status quo. 

Christians, no less than others, like to 
avoid or minimize the judgment of God on 
themselves. Some of them prefer to read 
Biblical materials in such a way as to trans- 
fer His judgments to others, leaving them 
with a comfortable identification with God 
and Christ. This is, of course, a perversion 
of the revelation of the Scriptures. It is only 
if we as Christians can view ourselves as the 
sort of people who crucified Christ that the 
New Testament can have any saving effect 
upon us. 

The same reasons for prejudice apply, 
though in a different way, to discrimination 
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The Yale study indicates 
that there is very little in church teaching 
materials that would create anti-Negro feel- 
ing. The evil generally lies not so much in 
what the churches teach, but in what they 
are. The segregation in US. 
churches (perhaps greater than in any other 
significant grouping in our society) tends to 


higher 
ing of their church). 
One might infer from all this that organ- 


the believer might well doubt the soundness 
of the Christian message. 


sible strong impressions. 
How to do this presents a different prob- 


lem to each of the religious groups. The 
conservative churches, which take a literal 
view of Scripture, can present a careful 
analysis of the meaning of the persons re- 
erred to as the Jews. They can explain the 
true religious posture of the Pharisees. 

Fundamentalist churchmen, who feel it 
necessary to explain the dispersion and suf- 
fering of the Jews as a consequence of hav- 
ing rejected Christ, can take particular 
pains—as many do now—to make clear that 
man has no right to inflict pain on another 
group of God’s children. 

With no doctrine about God's plans for 
the Jews or gentiles, the liberal churches 
easily avoid putting a curse on modern 
Jews. They do not take the doctrinal issues 
of the Reformation seriously, but rather see 
the movement as a fight for individual free- 
dom. Therefore, they have no need to say 
things that would create hatred toward Jews 
or Roman Catholics. 

In the neoorthodox churches, the strong 
emphasis on man’s continuing sin and his 
identification with those who had a part in 
Christ’s death breaks down the distinction 
between Gentile and Jew. And though they 
must define the tenets of the Reformation 
with care, neoorthodox instructors are able 
to stress those held in common 
with the Roman Catholic Church, as well as 
those on which there are profound disagree- 
ments. In describing the Reformation pe- 
riod, they can tell the whole truth, including 
many evil things on both sides—and many 
good things as well. 

All groups can teach and teach again the 
essential Christian message of love of neigh- 
bor and the obligation to seek justice. They 
can help their members feel inner peace and 
avoid the need for religious or racial “in- 
grup” security. 

This is certainly one of the most important 
tasks of the churches today. It is disgraceful 
that people“are being barred from neighbor- 
hoods and clubs on a basis that would have 
barred Jesus himself—due in strong measure 
to the influence of His own church. It is 
distressing that regular churchgoers are 
agents of segregation. And it is shameful 
that the rift of the Reformation is being 
widened by some churches. 

Yet, for all these shoricomings of its fol- 
lowers, Christianity itself provides the needed 
antidoes, Dr. Olson’s study reveals how the 
churches can—and do—fight prejudice, with- 
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hatred toward those of His own background— 
or hatred toward any minority group. H 
died for all. 





Our Forgotten Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial of Radio station 
WOWO of Fort Wayne, Ind., and con- 
cerns our elder citizens. WOWO is to 
be complimented on its active radio edi- 
torial policy. A great service is rendered 
by the stimulation of thinking on the 
part of our citi_ens and by the effort to 
call to their attention the social and eco- 
nomic problems of our day. It is only 
when we are informed that we can ade- 
quately act. Learning is the basis for 
future action, and we are mindful of 
the part such editorial expression will 
play in preparing us for the task of not 
only recognizing, but solving the prob- 
lems of our senior citizen. 

The editorial follows: 

Our FORGOTTEN CITIZENS 


(By Carl W. Vandagrift, general manager, 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

A gold watch—a pat on the back—a testi- 
monial dinner—accolades for a job well done. 
And then what? Often today these ingre- 
dients signal the end of a person’s useful- 
ness to society. He or she becomes what is 
termed, somewhat vaguely, a “senior citi- 
zen.” . 

We have commented in past editorials on 
the challenge of the postretirement years— 
that grouping of years which for most of us 
actually make up the largest single span of 
our lifetimes. It is still evident that we 
have not done enough concrete thinking on 
this challenge presented by the senior citi- 
zen—a challenge that is rapidly becoming 
the most pressing issue facing society today. 

Perhaps the challenge has not been stated 
with enough forcefulness or urgency. We 
at WOWO feel it must be met from two 
angles. On the one hand, the very people 
who refuse to recognize the postretirement 
years as a challenge are not preparing them- 
selves for this span of life. They enter re- 
tirement as ignorant of the problems before 
them as they are of those confronting our 
existing senior citizens. On the other hand, 
society in general has been lax in utilizing 
the resourcefulness and productive potential 
of our elder citizens. 

Does &@ man or woman of vigorous mind 
and body automatically reach the end of 
his or her productiveness at age 65? We 
don’t believe it. It’s time we face it—every- 
one of us grows old, often not gracefully but 
with increasing frustration. Can a society 
which but a short time before valued these 
skills now justify tossing them out the win- 
dow? Of course not. 

Our senior citizens are a proud lot. They 
want to contribute, not merely exist and 
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live off pension plans and social security. 
Naturally, many of them are hard-pressed 
financially. However, this is not necessarily 

greatest problem. The big one is—a 
desire to be needed. Elderly people need 
more than just. hobbies; they need to live 
actively, with dignity; not fed by the hand 
of charity, but inspired with the joy of liv- 


We are gratified that a number of groups 
in this area agree with us. Allen, LaGrange, 
Huntington, and Van Wert Counties, are do- 
ing marvelous work with their senior citi- 
zens. But, as you would expect, these 
groups are handicapped by a lack of funds 
and professional personnel. Dedicated ama- 
teurs can only scratch the surface. 

In future editorials we shall have recom- 
menations to offer you—ideas which should 
have been implemented long ago. We are 
enthused about this and hope to arouse you 
to the fact that we have been letting down 
our elderly citizens. We want to do some- 
thing about the situation. We hope you do 
too. 





Self-Regulation in the Interest of Truth 
and Good Taste in Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution was 





adopted by the recent annual conven-. 


tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America. It speaks well for the sincere 
motives of most advertising people: 

Whereas it is generally recognized that 
self-regulation in the interest of truth and 
good taste in advertising is the best, most 
effective and most economical method of 
improving the quality of advertising in this 
country;and 

Whereas it is generally recognized that 
further governmental control, constituting 
as it does a diminution of that liberty which 
is the symbol of our Nation, should only be 
employed where self-regulation has been 
ignored or has failed after fair trial; and 

Whereas in the past 18 months all seg- 
ments. of the advertising industry have 
joined in a massive campaign of self-regula- 
tion and self-policing ard in the develop- 
ment and enforcement of codes applicable to 
their particular fields of advertising; and 

Whereas all of the great national organiza- 
tions of advertising have unanimously sup- 
ported and promulgated these codes, and 
advertisers, media and advertising agencies 
have sworn to observe them and have ad- 
vanced their effectiveness by the dedication 
of their skills, their labor, and their wealth; 
and 

Whereas in this short period of time more 
than 30 advertising panels have been set up 
to enforce these advertising codes in cities 
all across the Nation; and 

Whereas the great majority of the more 
than 180 advertising clubs in all of the 
towns and cities of the country have ap- 
pointed local ethics committees to educate 
their membership in the principles of truth 
and good taste in advertising; and 

Whereas as a result of all of this tremen- 
dous effort and improvement in the quality 
of advertising has already taken place and 
has been officially noted by leaders in Gov- 
ernment, and in the advertising industry as 
well; and 3 

Whereas the promise of increased personnel 
and of organizational] and procedural re- 
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forms in the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commission 
suggest the strong possibility that greater 
efficiency and effectiveness can be achieved 
by both of these important agencies of 
Government within their present framework 
and without the employment of extreme 
regulatery methods: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this 1961 
convention of the Advertising Federation of 
America that in view of the earnest and 
effective campaign of self-regulation which 
the advertising industry has voluntarily 
undertaken and has so successfully advanced 
no additional governmental controls or re- 
strictions are warranted at this time. 





Is War the Only Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the 16-year-old Berlin crisis, once again 


intensified by Khrushchev’s latest dead- 
line for an end to Allied control of that 





part of the city, in representing the first . 


major, face-to-face showdown between 
the Russian Premier and the Kennedy 
administration, requires that we make 
some reappraisals, some perhaps ago- 
nizing, about our overall strategy in the 
cold war. This need is accentuated by 
the course of recent developments in in- 
ternational relations which may have 
bolstered Soviet daring and ambition as 
a result of Russian successes in space, 
Cuba, and Laos. Certainly before we 
get ourselves “locked into” an either/or 
situation over Berlin with the only alter- 
native being one of armed conflict, we 
should examine every proposal of pos- 
sible merit. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial by David Lawrence, appear- 
ing in the July 10 U.S. News & World 
Report, in which he expresses some views 
which I feel should be explored more 
fully in the event the Berlin situation 
continues to deteriorate. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Wark THE ONLY Way? 
(By David Lawrence) 

It is being taken for granted that the Ber- 
lin issue could bring on a third world war. 

It is being assumed that there is no alter- 
native to surrender except a war fought with 
nuclear weapons, or perhaps a “limited war” 
between conventional forces. : 

It is to be noted, moreover, that back of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s arrogance and arbitrary 
pressure on the West, through crisis after 
crisis, is his firm belief that the West will 
not risk any war or that, if war does come, 
he can win it. . 

The debate on these alternatives is world- 
wide, and, as tension rises, the headlines 
indicate that peoples everywhere fear the 
worst. 

But there is an alternative to a military 
war. 

It’s an alternative that doesn’t involve loss 
of life. It doesn’t involve the destruction 
of cities and towns or vast areas—in fact, it 
doesn’t involve any bombs or the firing of a 
single shot. 

The policy was set forth by the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in a speech in 
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October 1937. It is known as the “quaran- 
tine.” Mr. Roosevelt said: , 

“It seems unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 
When an epidemic of physical disease starts 
to spread, the community approves and 
joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 

Today the disease is Premier Khrushchev's 
passion for world conquest by international 
communism. 

A “quarantine” policy means an economic 
boycott. It means as a first step the cutting 
off of all trade with the Communist bloc—in 


»both directions. It means subsequently the 


severance, if necessary, of all diplomatic re® 
lations with the Communist States. Am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls would be 
withdrawn from Communist countries, and 
all Communist diplomats in the West, with 
their huge staffs, would be sent home. 

Russia needs various products and ma- 
terials from the West for manufacturing, 
especially machinery and tools. The people 
of the Soviet Union would quickly feel the 
pinch of an economic boycott. It would be 
far more severe than any impact on the West 
through the termination of all imports from 
the Communist areas. 

Certainly a quarantine would be expen- 
sive all around—but so would be a nuclear 
war. The cost to us of applying an eco- 
nomic boycott to the Communist bloc would 
be only a fraction of the toll of war itself. 

The results to be achieved would justify 
any expense. Certainly human lives would 
be saved. Property would not be destroyed. 
Also, the incentive to revolution behind the 
Iron Curtain would grow. For nothing 
breeds discontent faster than a lowering of 
the standard of living. This would surely 
present the Kremlin with a series of acute 
problems. 

The effects of an economic boycott are easy 
to measure in advance. Nikita Khrushchev 
could readily weigh whether it would be 
worth bringing on such an economic crisis, 
as against the alleged advantages of signing 
@& peace treaty with East Germany—a step 
that could drive the West to take drastic 
action, 

What of the so-called neutrals? They 
would have to-choose between the two sides 
or be similarly boycotted. For the quaran- 
tine policy would be self-defeating unless 
the Western nations applied it uniformly and 
not only bound each other to refrain from 
all trade relations with Communist countries 
but insisted that so-called neutrals do like- 
wise. 

Why, it may be asked, wasn’t the quaran- 
tine policy used to prevent the outbreak of 
war in 1939? Because the vested interests 
in trade relations had enough political in- 
fluence in nearly every Western country to 
prevent its application. 

Today the situation is different. Econom- 
ic loss would be painful, but a nuclear war 
would be much worse.. 

The quarantine policy is worth careful 
study. Mere discussion of it would be salu- 
tary. A special planning board should be 
set up by the Allied governments to find 
ways and means of operating such a boycott 
and financing it. This kind of foreign aid 
would be more palatable to Congress than 
the present system of trying to buy the 
doubtful friendship of neutrals while Khru- 
shchev himself gaily rattles his missiles and 
utters his threats of terror. 

The West has become obsessed with the 
idea ‘that Khrushchev may miscalculate and 
bring on a nuclear war. It is clear, there- 
fore, that a preventive effort would be 
worth almost any sacrifice. 

The mania of the Communists for world 
conquest is a disease that should be quaran- 
tined. If the West uncompromisingly takes 
steps to do so, it can Khrushchey to 
book. This can start revolutions inside the 
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Communist areas for him to worry about. 
Why should we be doing all the worrying? 
Why should we spend sleepless nights fear- 
ing nuclear war when we have a more suit- 
able weapon to use in forcing our adversary 
to remain at peace? 





Purely Commentary 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp an article appearing in 
the Detroit Jewish News of Friday, May 
12, 1961, by the distinguished author 
and editor, Mr. Philip Slomovitz. Un- 
der the hearing of “Purely Commen- 
tary,” this excellent newspaper sets 
forth the account of the status of the 
survivors of Hitler’s program in present- 
day Germany: 

PURELY COMMENTARY 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

CoLoGNE, GERMANY.—It’s a much shorter 
distance from the Beth Ha-Am in Jerusalem 
to the Synagogue Roonstrasse in Cologne 
than the 5-hour jet flight from the Holy 
City to the age-old Jewish community in 
post-Hitler Germany. Today, the two are 
linked by a cord drenched in tears and suf- 
ferings and blood. 

In Jerusalem we had just heard the lam- 
entations over what had happened to 6 
million of our kinsmen. All ears directed 
at the courtroom in the City of Peace af- 
fect hearts that shudder, eyes that melt into 
tears, human emotions that bring forth 
floods of tears. 

Jeremiah’s “mine eye runneth water” be- 
comes tragic reality in the Beth Ha-Am. 

Transferred to Cologne, the witness at the 
trial gets right into the heart of the reality 
of the tragedy that will not be forgotten in 
a thousand years, right into the source of, 


* the crime of the ages. 


An evaluation of the German-Jewish sit- 
uation must begin in Cologne. It was in 


* this community that the West German Gov- 


ernment helped establish a very beautiful 
synagogue and Jewish community school 
and center, to serve as a symbol of the 
friendship the Adenauer administr ‘ion 
seeks with Jewry—not merely with the Jews 
of Germany but with world Jewry. It is 
here that Jewish historical activities pre- 
ceded even those of the hecht-deutsche—of 
the most traditional Germanism. 

It was in the year 321—1640 years ago— 
the Constantin the Great, the Roman ruler 
of that time, sent a message to the Jews 
of Cologne (Koln) granting them communal 
rights in this city, which was then a Roman 
prison center. A 2,000-year-old Mikvah has 
been unearthed here, proving the age of the 
Jewish community. There are many other 
proofs of the ancient status of Cologne 
Jewry. 

The community’s story is told in a vol- 
uminous account written by Cologne's 
Rabbi, Dr. Zwi Azaria (Gotthelf). It is a 
magnificent book that will remain among 
the annals of post-Nazi literature about 
German Jewry. 

Thus, we start with Cologne the story 
about the Jews in Germany in the 16th year 
after the Second World War—because it was 
here that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
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from a stand specially erected for him in the 
Synagogue Roonstrasse, on the day of the 
dedication of the house of worship, em- 
phatically repudiated the criminals who now 
are held on trial in Jerusalem. It was here, 
also, at the same synagogue, that the world- 
wide swastika smearings commenced on De- 
cember 25, 1959. It is here that the Jews 
of Germany are beginning to ask the fatal 
question: what kind of a future faces us— 
the handful who have survived the holo- 
caust? 

I must admit that it was with trepidation 
that I accepted the invitation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to make a tour of the 
West German Jewish community coinci- 
dentally with coverage of the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann. 

Fully acquainted with all the details of the 
12 years of horror—of the Kristallnacht, the 
concentration camps, the chases and the 
flights of Jews, the herding of tens of thou- 
sands together into gas chambers—your com- 
mentator nevertheless knew that there were 
some Germans who risked their lives to help 
Jews, that one does not generalize about an 
entire people and that there must be recog- 
nition of the deeds of those who defied Hit- 
lerism, and there must be a measure of 
acknowledgement of a government—the Ade- 
nauer government—whose officials labor with 
earnestness and sincerity to atone for the 
crimes, to acknowledge the guilt, to make 
certain that the Hitlerite bestialities shall 
never recur. 

In listing the crimes, in his address to the 
court of three judges in Jerusalem, Israel’s 
Attorney General Gideon Hausner conceded 
that there were some Germans who refused 
to condone the Nazi activities, who defied 
Hitler’s orders, even some members of the 
military forces often came to the aid of 
Jews. But they were few—alas, too few. 

I yielded to the entreaties of Israel officials, 
to distinguished fellow Jews—among them 
noted scholars and saints—and I am here. 
But the lamentations have not ended. 
They have begun anew. 

On several occasions, during conversa- 
tions with German officials, the regret is 
heard: would that we had Jews here. They 
are gone. If they would only come back. 
We need them. We lost the leaders in cul- 
ture and in science. 

Then, when the pages are turned back, 
when an answer is demanded: “why did all 
the Germans yield to the insanity of 
nazism,” one of the explanations offered is 
that, upon the advent of Hitlerism, when 
Germans read the signs, everywhere: “Die 
Juden sind unser ungluck”—the Jews are our 
misfortune—they were swayed by a slogan. 

Now the tables have turned. Now, wher- 
ever you turn, you hear men and women in 
important positions state: “Our misfortune 
is that we no longer have any Jews.” That’s 
the government position. But it is being 
uttered too late. The die has been cast. 
Germany is Judenrein. The final solution, 
the crime for which Eichmann sits in judg- 
ment, is a reality insofar as Germany is con- 
cerned. 

About 40 years ago, a Viennese Jewish 
writer, Littauer, wrote a novel which also 
appeared in English under the title “The 
City Without Jews.” He predicted a Vienna 
devoid of Jews, the Austrian capital in the 
realized anti-Semitic setting in which Jewry 
no longer exists. Littauer was murdered by 
an anti-Semite shortly after he had written 
that prophetic novel. It was an intolerable 
augury for anti-Semites. 

Today, it is not a mere city without Jews 
that we are witnesses to, but an entire 
state—a state in which our people played 
great roles, whose culture our people had 
helped spread throughout the world. For 
Germans, the contributions Jews made to 
German culture is asad memory. For Jews, 
it is a tragic reminder of a crime for which 
there can be no atonement. 
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Official Germany has inaugurated a pro- 
gram of education to offset the world threat 
that was inherent in the Hitlerite aspiration 
to rule the world for a thousand years. The 
statement in the fourth paragraph of this 
commentary about the tragedy that “will 
not be forgotten in a thousand years” is a 
direct quotation from statements by prom- 
inent West German officials who feel the 
guilt so deeply that they doubt whether it 
can be forgotten. 

But in the official German attitude there 
also is a plea to world Jewry: the head of 
the Christian-Jewish good will movement, 
a non-Jew whose conscience is crystal clear, 
whose hands are free from guilt, virtually 
begged: “Please do not call our share in 
the crime collective guilt; please grant us 
the right to allude to it as collective shame.” 

It was on the walls of the Cologne syna- 
gogue that the swastikas were smeared, the 
words “juden raus”—‘“Jews get out’’—were 
painted on the 1959 Christmas day. Many 
here contend that the fuss made was exag- 
gerated, that it may have been a mere prank 
by irresponsible youngsters who were seeking 
notoriety and fun. 

Yet, there are aftereffects that remain 
disturbing. No one, not even the most 
apologetic of the Government officials, denies 
that “there are Nazis in our midst.” And 
from their ranks often come manifestations 
that are more than pranks: They are actual 
echoes from the day of “der fuehrer” who 
accomplished his task—‘the final solution 
of the Jewish problem in Germany”’—even 
if he did thereby destroy the honor and the 
integrity of his own nation. 

An important reason for commencing the 
German story in Cologne is the existence in 
it of the Israel mission. It is the Israel pur- 
chasing center in Germany, established when 
the reparations were agreed upon at Luxem- 
bourg in 1952, and when actual payments to 
Israel began in 1954, when the autonomy of 
the present Bonn government commenced. 
Dr. Felix Eliezer Shinar, who has headed the 
Israel mission since 1952, is referred to as 
“Ambassador.” It is an indication that the 
Israel mission, located at 15 Subbelrather- 
strasse, also serves as the Israel diplomatic 
center in Germany. 

The reasons for delays in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Israel and Germany will be 
told in a later report. Suffice it at this point 
to state that the Israel mission is housed in 
an impressive three-story building, that it is 
operated by an able staff that has 
the securing for Israel, through available 
reparations funds, valuable machinery for 
many Israel industries, many of Israel’s 
freight and passenger ships, Israel railroads, 
oil which Germany has purchased in Vene- 
zuela and has transferred to Israel, and other 
valuable materials. 

Leo Savir, deputy director of the Israel 
mission; Dr. Max Leron, its commercial at- 
taché; Zvi Brosh, who is in charge of the 
mission’s information bureau, constitute an 
energetic group of leaders who are assisting 
Dr. Shinar. They are devoted to their tasks 
and they understand the present Jewish 
position in Germany. 

The reparations have 4 more years to 
run. Then, even if diplomatic relations are 
not established between Germany and Israel, 
the Cologne mission will continue to func- 
tion as the center for interchange of trade 
between Israel and Germany. Each country 
already sells to the other merchandise in the 
amount of $25 million a year. Israel sells to 
the Federal German Republic citrus ‘fruits 
and their byproducts, wines and candies, 
textiles, tires, fashionable clothing. 

The existence .of the Israel mission in 
Cologne as stated is a valid reason for com- 
mencing the German story with Cologne. 
But it is a minor reasoning factur, compared 
with the Jewish elements in the Cologne 


story. 
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Cologne’s synagogue, located at 50 Roon- 
strasse, was rebuilt with funds the com- 
munity received from the Federal German 
Republic. It is a magnificent building, with 
facilities for social and educational func- 
tions. It has a kosher restaurant. There are 
meeting rooms for all imaginable activities, 
and there are provisions for youth recrea- 
tional programs as well as classrooms. 

Upon entering the building, the visitor is 
witness to the remains of Torah Scrolls, 
prayer books, breastplates, and other objects 
that were hidden—so he is told—by Cologne 
Christians from the Nazis and were restored 
to the Jewish community at the end of the 
war. They are in a pitiable state and repre- 
sent evidence against the Nazi bestialities. 

The facts and figures are even more heart- 
rending. There were 18,000 Jews in Cologne 
prior to the Hitler madness and the cam- 


* paign of destruction of Jewish lives and 


properties. Eleven thousand of them were 
murdered. 

Now there are 1,500 Jews in Cologne. At 
least 35 percent of them are more than 60 
years old. Five percent are in their forties. 

Few young people are to be seen, and it is 
generally predicted that as soon as the young 
men and women are able to do so, they will 
leave for Israel, or wherever else they may be 
able to find homes. This reporter is yet to 
find anyone who predicts a happy future for 
Cologne or any other portion of Germany. 

Last year there were 40 deaths and one 
birth in the Jewish community of Cologne. 
This, a distinguished German-Jewish jour- 
nalist declared, represents the proportionate 
outlook for the future Jewry of Cologne. 
The eminent journalist we are quoting— 
Wilhelm Unger, of the Kolner Staatsan- 
zeiger—asked, despairingly: “Of what value 
are large synagogues to us, when there will 
be no one to use them?” 

This, too, is the attitude of Dr. Zwi Azaria, 
about whom we shall have something to say 
in another report. 

Such is the tragedy of Germany. It is the 
despair of German Jewry, but even more so 
the tragedy of Germany itself. 

This reporter has covered many events of 
worldwide significance during his 43 years 
as a working newspaperman. He has inter- 
viewed presidents and important figures in 
several governments, has covered interna- 
tional gatherings, to the rise of the U.N. 
itself, to the birth of Israel at the U.N., and to 
scores of occurrences on many fronts. 

Many reportorial tasks were difficult and 
soul stirring. Coverage of the Eichmann 
trial, during its first crucial 3 weeks, was 
heart rending. 

But no assignment has been as difficult as 
the present one in Germany. No other ex- 
perience has ever matched it to the extent 
of seeing the evidence of the holocaust, of 
observing the results of mass murders, of 
seeing wounds opened up anew and bleed- 
ing uninterruptedly. There is a government 
here that is pleading for forgiveness, laboring 
to atone, praying for understanding of a 
position that detests Nazis and nazism. 

Yet the past stares at you if you are in 
Germany. It is inerasable. It is painful 
and the first report from the truly democratic 
West German Federal Republic must end 
in pain. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a court 
of law serves many functions in our 
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society. Not only must it attempt to 
mete out just punishment to lawbreak- 
ers but it must also attempt the rehabili- 
tation of criminal offenders. “No small 
part of the law’s function is to make 
men good,” the eminent jurist, Louis 
Brandeis, once declared. Punishment, 
although sometimes helpful, is not the 
only, nor necessarily the best, means of 
helping people to become useful citi- 
zens. 

Youthful offenders are special cases 
who usually need guidance and help. 
The firm and loving backround of a 
family is often missing in the lives of 
these delinquents. Stigmatizing them 
for the rest of their lives by giving them 
a criminal record is not in the best in- 
terests of society or of the offender. In- 
stead of ending their criminal career be- 
fore it can get started such action can 
instead make them hardened criminals. 
To enable the so-called criminal-type 
adolescents to achieve a constructive 
future is the primary purpose of juvenile 
courts throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have leng been an ex- 
ponent of the use of juvenile divisions in 
our court system. Correcting the situa- 
tion that causes adolescents to break the 
law will usually enable them to lead an 
adult life free from crime and unmarked 
by the stigma of a criminal record. The 
girls’ term court in New York City is 
one of the juvenile courts that deals 
solely with the problems of youthful fe- 
male criminal offenders. Its record of 
successful rehabilitation of those girls 
brought before it is surely to be com- 
mended. Its success is due in large de- 
gree to the fact that it is not the usual 
criminal-type adolescent court. Peti- 
tioners are not found guilty or not guilty 
but are instead aided and guided by the 
court. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues, the following article by Judge 
Peter M. Horn of the girls’ term court 
entitled ‘‘We Don’t Call Them Criminals” 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June 24, 1961. The ideas and 
methods of the court are, I submit, 
worthy of adoption in cities and towns 
throughout the Natien. 

The article follows: - 

We Don’t CaLt THEM CRIMINALS 
(By Judge Peter M. Horn as told to Hartzell 
Spence) 

Before me sat a 16-year-old girl. She was 
poorly dressed, but meat and clean. She 
wore too much rouge and eye shadow, her 
lips were overly red, her skirt much too short. 
Her eyes were sullen and frightened. To 
her left, stony faced, sat her mother, who 
had just repeated the allegations under which 
the girl had come to my court. The story 
was one of truancy, defiance, liquor drink- 
ing with questionable companions, climaxed 
by a 5-day unexplained absence from home. 

I looked at the girl. She cringed. 

“I don’t think you're a bad girl, Helen,” 
Isaid. “You may have dene some bad things, 
but I think you've really run away from a 
bad home.” 

For a flashing second her sullenness faded 
and hope adorned her eyes. I knew then 
that I had judged her correctly. She needed 
help desperately. 

“I'm going to take yeu away from your 
mother for 2 weeks,” I teld her. “You will 
live in a pleasant residence that is not run 
by the police. During that time we will study 
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your problems and make a plan to solve 
them. Does that sound like a good idea?” 

Eagerly the girl assented. Thus began for 
me another day in girls’ term court in New 
York City, where every year 800 girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 appear on peti- 
tions that they are incorrigibles, runaways, 
delinquents, prostitutes, or are sexually pro- 
miscuous. In racial background in the year 
1960, the 814 cases involved 368 white girls, 
296 Negroes, and 150 Puerto Ricans. All of 
them were baffling problems to their parents, 
the police, the schools, or social agencies. 
Many who know these youngsters have given 
up on them. For such unfortunates, girls’ 
term literally is a court of last resort. 

Most judges in our land who hear the 
tribulations of teenagers in court must weigh 
the evidence on the legal supposition that 
the offenders are either guilty or not guilty 
of a crime. Happily I sit in a court where 
the words “guilty” and “not guilty” are never 
used. Our sole objective is to find out what 
really causes each girl to go wrong and then 
by court order to plan a cure, so that the 
victim returns to society as a useful citizen 
with no criminal stigma upon her. 

On the surface many of the adolescents 
who appear before me and my fellow magis- 
trates, Corning G. McKennee and Abraham 
Roth, would not seem to be likely material 
for rehabilitation. Yet we restore nearly 80 
percent of them to society as useful citizens 
who never afterward get into criminal 
trouble. 

What we try to do is to forget the past and 
to build for each girl a constructive future. 
But we do not coddle them. We are per- 
mitted by the Girls’ Term Act to assume the 
role of firm but loving fathers, to take the 
girl’s side even against her own parents, if 
need be. The present New York City chief 
magistrate, Abraham M. Bloch, formerly a 
judge in girls’\term and a pioneer in social 
courts, recognized early in his own experi- 
ence that sensitive judges develop an in- 
stinct for determining the deep, hidden 
causes of adolescent misbehavior. Armed 
with court authority, the judges can then 
save many of the culprits by judicial action. 
“We are able,” he says, “to ignore the black 
and white of the criminal law and instead 
to explore the vast gray areas of emotional 
disturbance which usually are the chief fac- 
tors in adolescent cases.” 

We are a social agency in an authoritative 
setting. This is a revolutionary concept in 
adolescent-court practice. That it works is 
verified by Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard University Law School, who has 
described New York City’s social courts as 
a unique venture in preventative justice as 
essential to society as preventative medicine. 

On the basis of a life career in youth-court 
work—first under the old system and for the 
past 10 years under girls’ term proceaures— 
I can reach only one conclusion regarding 
teenage girl delinquents. In about 7 cases 
out of 10, their behavior is a protest, in 
the only manner they can find, against an 
intolerable home situation. Once this is 
corrected by patient, court-directed social 
work, under the guidance of a firm judge 
whom they and their parents must obey, 
most girls straighten out in a few months 
or, at the longest, in 1 to 8 years. 

To illustrate how girls’ term works, let 
us return to Helen. Her mother was not 
afraid to bring her before me, because no 
one appears in girls’ term as a wayward 
minor. The mother was not required to sign 
@ complant of wrongdoing, as she would 
have done in the wayward minor court for 
girls. She merely begged our help in han- 
dling a daughter who was out of control. 
Thus Helen compiled no criminal record 
which later would restrict her citizenship or 
job opportunities. Any responsible person 
may petition girls’ term on behalf of a girl 
between the ages of 16 and 21—parent, 
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guardian, the police, a school, or social 
agency. The girl may even appear of her 
own accord, as many do. 

Helen was not under arrest. She appeared 
in a civil case, not in a criminal action. She 
was a respondent, not a defendant—that is, 
she came to expiain her conduct rather than 
to defend it. Attorneys seldom work in our 
court because of this feature and, when they 
do appear, they generally cooperate with the 
court in its objectives. Helen’s mother had 
been told by some social agency that our pro- 
ceedings were confidential, even from other 
courts, so she had no fear of publicity. Helen 
could see at once that our court was differ- 
ent. I wore no judicial robe. There were no 
prosecutors or spectators. 

Helen’s mother understood that in com- 
ing to girls’ term, her daughter, not being 
under arrest, would not be thrown in jail 
with hardened criminals who might be a 
vicious influence ugon her. If Helen were 
held, she would be sent to a private social 
agency. An exception to this policy is, how- 
ever, that narcotics addicts and prostitutes 
are lodged in a separate section of the 
women’s house of detention. 

In taking Helen from her mother, I ex- 
ercised the most important authority given 
to judges of girls’ term court. We are per- 
mitted to deprive.a girl of her liberty for 
15 days after her preliminary hearing. Dur- 
ing this interval Helen was not subject. to 
release by. habeas corpus—that is, no. one 
could force us to give her up if a proper 
petition were filed. 

While in the custody of my court Helen 
would be investigated by the court’s social 
work staff, and the motivations for her con- 
duct discovered. After that, we could make 
intelligent plans for her. 

Helen was frightened of the unknown be- 
fore her and of the terrible power of the law. 
She panicked at the reality that her free- 
dom had been taken from her. To calm her 
emotions, Helen was taken from the court, 
which sits at 111 Schermerhorn Street in 
Brooklyn, in a station wagon under the escort 
of a woman attendant, rather than in a police 
van. Her destination was no impersonal 
jail, where she would have been fingerprinted 
and given drab prison garb, but the Euphra- 
sian Residence in Manhattan, an attractive 
residence operated for the court by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. This order of 
Roman Catholic nuns devotes much of: its 
worldwide labors to the rehabilitation of un- 
fortunate adolescent girls, irrespective of 
race or religion. In the early days we had 
no place to send many girls except to a.cor- 
rectional house of detention. To overcome 
this fault, the magistrates’ courts sought 
more wholesome surroundings. Barrett 
House, a nonsectarian home operated by the 
Florence Crittenton League, and the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd responded with tem- 
porary shelters. These the Sisters still pro- 
vide, having moved three times to larger and 
better equipped quarters at their own ex- 
pense in answer to our needs. 

Heien was greeted by friendly staff mem- 
bers, given a hot tub and a hot meal, and 
helped to select a wardrobe 


stead, she was given a meee decorated, 
spotless room of her own 

a lounge in which were a library, a television 
set, and often 40 other girls of her own age. 

Since we may hold a girl for only 15 days, 
the social study must be swift and sure. 
True devotion to duty at all hours charac- 
terizes our 29 social caseworkers under a 
dedicated supervisor, Mrs. Julia R. Mercan- 
dino. 

What the staff turned up in Helen’s case 
was a broken home, no father Helen could 
remember, a mother who worked as a seam- 
stress in the garment district and who was 
definitely psychotic. Unsupervised, resented 
as a burden, Helen sought companionship on 
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the streets. Yet her mother was so suspi- 
cious of her and so continually harangued 
her to be a good girl that, finally in defi- 
ance, Helen became what her mother had be- 
deviled her not to be. Seeking a loving par- 
ent, she entered an affair with a man old 
enough to have been her father. He be- 
came a substitute for the father she had 
never known. Hearing of this liaison, Hel- 
en’s mother attacked the girl with a pair 
of scissors, causing her to flee from home. 

During the interval of this case study, 
the nuns proved their interest in Helen in 
important, tiny ways. An ugly mole was re- 
moved from Helen’s cheek by a surgeon. A 
dentist capped for her a prominent broken 
tooth. Her hair was restyled. All this at- 
tention gave Helen a big lift. A school, 
maintained by the city board of education 
in the Euphrasian Residence, picked up Hel- 
en’s instruction so that she did not fall be- 
hind her class. > 

What ensued is a classic example of Girls’ 
Term results. Helen learned that cooperation 
was rewarded, but that incorrigibility, temper 
tantrums or antisocial behavior were put 
down firmly. Away from home and from her 
old companions, in a residence with girls 
who had similar problems, her physical and 
emotional needs tended, Helen realized 
quickly that she had nothing to fear. The 
court’s caseworkers, the doctor, and psychia- 
trist, obviously were on her side. For the 
first time in her life Helen found wholesome 
friends who believed in her and wanted to 
heip her. She became convinced that her 
problems could be solved. 

Fully half of all the girls who reach Girls’ 
Term Court change so remarkably during this 
fortnight that they may be paroled to their 
homes or to a sympathetic relative. Then 
the court's social staff, aided by religious and 
private agencies and New York City hospitals 
and clinics, works with the girls for as long 
as is necessary to complete a wholesome ad- 
justment. In Helen’s case, however, we could 
not send her home, because of her mother’s 
dangerous mental condition. And a psychia- 
tric examination at Bellevue Hospital— 
where a special ward is set aside for Girls’ 
Term patients—proved Helen's emotional dis- 
turbance too deep-seated for simple adjust- 
ment. 

I sent Helen’s case history to another Good 
Shepherd institution, the Villa Loretto at 
Peekskill, N.Y., and asked the Sisters to take 
charge of Helen’s rehabilitation. They did 
so, and I committed Helen to them for an in- 
determinate period not to exceed 3 years. In 
the Villa Loretto environment, which is that 
of a superior private school for 168 girls in a 
100-acre campus, Helen was graduated from 
high school, learned the trade of beauty cul- 
ture and returned in 18 months to society as 
a healthy wage earner. She was on her own, 
secure and happy. For many months after- 
care was given to Helen by visits from the 
Villa Loretto staff. 

Obviously such a favorable outcome is im- 
possible in every case. Some girls are mental 
defectives. These must be committed to 
special State schools. The psychotics are 
referred to private or State hospitals. Some 
girls are hardened incorrigibles; they go to 
reformatories, usually after @ parole or pro- 
bation in the community has failed to help 
them. We also place narcotics addicts in 
@ special hospital for treatment, after which 
we work with them under supervised parole. 
But most of the court’s energies are concen- 
trated upon the great majority of girls who 
can and do respond to guidance. 

Often girls’ term receives a case in which 
another unusual power of the court may be 
used. Frequently the evil influence is a 
father or stepfather, a boy friend or em- 
Ployet, or a man with whom the mother is 
living out of wedlock. Occasionally, too, a 
girl from the privileged Park Avenue en- 
vironment is referred to us, the victim of 
neglect or of a fortune hunter. Girls’ term 
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has the authority to remove such influences 
from the girl by court order and to punish 
persons who do not comply. This is at.other 
huge advance in legalistics, because the judge 


The power works in the following manner. 
Ethel, a bright 17-year-old high school senior, 
complained to her school guidance counselor 
that she dared not go home. Her stepfa- 
ther, she claimed, operated a still for mak- 
ing whisky in her bedroom, so that she 
could neither study nor sleep. Further, the 
stepfather’s brother had forced his atten- 
tions upon her in her own home. When she 
had complained of this, her mother had re- 
plied, “Oh, all men.are like that, and you 
might as well learn to put up with it.” 
The guidance counselor summoned police, 
who raided the girls’ home and found the 
still. 

After investigation, the court lodged Ethel 
in St. Helena’s Residence, an open shelter 
for girls who are learning to make their 
way in the world but need help. St. 
Helena’s is adjacent to the Euphrasian Resi- 
dence and also is operated by the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd. Here Ethel—not a 
Catholic—went out to school, church and 
recreation as would any normal teen-ager, 
and she had a Saturday job. One after- 
noon, leaving school, she was waylaid by 
the stepfather’s brother. She escaped only 
by screaming to passersby. 

I haled the man into my court and by 
court order forbade him any contact what- 
ever with Ethel. He could not even tele- 
phone her, or write her a letter, or send 
her a message by a third party. He signed 
voluntarily a legal consent and waiver of 
hearing and promised to abide by the in- 
structions. Two weeks later, however, he 
accosted Ethel again. This time she was 
within a block of her residence, and she 
eluded him. I had him picked up by the 
police and sentenced him to 30 days in jail 
for criminal contempt of court. 

This power to give a jail sentence can be 
used against any person who, in the court’s 
opinion, obstructs the court’s program on 
behalf of the girl. When a ward of girls’ 
term is paroled, she is once more in contact 
with her relatives and friends. To be sure 
that none of them harms her, the judge 
summons to court the girl’s parents, broth- 
ers and sisters and any others who might 
be involved. Written instructions are given 
to each of them, outlining what they may 
or may not do in their associations with the 
parolee. A father may be warned not to beat 
the child, or use abusive language toward 
her. A mother may be required to keep her 
daughter in the house at night. A boy 
friend may be barred from seeing the girl 
at all. Strict compliance with these orders 
probably would not be observed, had the 
judge no power to jail an offender. The 
mere threat of punishment is persuasive. 
Not once in girls’ term history has any 
parent or guardian been jailed under this 
provision of the law. Usually the culprit 
is a boy friend, occasionally a girl compan- 
ion or an employer. We use th’s »power 
sparingly, but it is the Sunday punch which 
puts the wallop in our protective system. 

Our.authority over the girls is no less 
compelling. Once a course of rehabilitation 
is outlined, the girl must follow it. She is 
placed on probation in her home, or with 
some sympathetic relative, foster parent or 
private facility. If she fails to follow the 
court’s instructions, she is guilty of violat- 
ing her probation. In such an event her 
probation is revoked, and new plans are 
made for her. If she persists in noncoopera- 
tion, she may be sent to a training school 
or reformatory. In the minds of most un- 
fortunate girls, a State reformatory is the 
end of the line, the point of no return. To 
escape such a fate, most girls obey the 
court. 
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- Thus the burden of cooperation is on the 
girl. This is essential, particularly in psy- 
chiatry, where little is accomplished with an 
unwilling patient. Girls’ term court makes 
much use, with excellent results, of a 
mental-hygiene clinic administered for the 
magistrates’ courts by Miss Ruth Lynch. 
Attendance is voluntary, but Miss Lynch 
tells me that patients from girls’ term who 
have been paroled and directed to attend 
the clinic usually cooperate with the psy- 
chiatrist. Private agencies which send pa- 
tients to many clinics cannot achieve the 
same results, because they lack the persua- 
sive authority of the law. 

It is obvious that girls’ term court could 
not function without the cooperation of 
many private agencies. The system of 
isolating our girls from habitual criminals 
presupposes outstanding care. In addition 
to their other services, the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd maintain a residence in 
which unmarried mothers are sheltered and 
rehabilitated. Barrett House, once a tran- 
sient center, now is an unlocked residence 
for two dozen girls who require long therapy. 
Some Jewish girls in need of extensive case- 
work and psychiatric care are referred to 
the girls’ club of the Jewish Youth Services 
of Brooklyn. Another particular friend of 
girls’ term court is the Salvation Army, 
which maintains a school and home for 48 
tender predelinquents at the Wayside Home 
and School in Valley Stream, N.Y. Here, in 
an ideally equipped, relaxed setting, the 
girls may even attend public high schools. 
They are integrated into community religi- 
ous and social life under the big-sister guid- 
ance of Maj. Emily Eastwood, the adminis- 
trator. 

We utilize every possible private facility 
which meets our standards. One of our 
chief problems is that there are insuffi- 
cient private institutions to meet our needs, 
so that some girls must be paroled back into 
the environment which caused their trouble. 
"It has been my observation that girls 
who find religious faith during our pro- 
graming usually respond more rapidly and 
with firmer results. Therefore, girls’ term 
court encourages the parole of its adoles- 
cents in surroundings which are religiously 
motivated. To make greater use of religious 
social agencies, the judges of girls’ term 
have appealed over the years to the major 
religious faiths to send trained, multilingual 
social workers to us on permanent assign- 
ment. Our thought here is that in many in- 
stances girls might be referred directly to 
their own religious caseworkers after the 
first interview, with only nominal super- 
vision from Mrs. Mercandino’s staff. So far, 
only the Roman Catholic archdiocese of New 
York has made such an assignment. In 1960 
Catholic Charities sent us Sister Thomasine, 
a Trinftarian nun who met all of our pro- 
fessional qualifications. So far, she has ac- 
cepted responsibility for 58 girls. We hope 
that other faiths will follow this example. 

Girls’ term court was created in answer 
to‘an urgent need. The magistrates’ courts 
of New York City are a huge complex, often 
baffling to the uinitiated. Fifty-eight courts 
among them dispose of nearly 2,500,000 cases 
of 365 types each year, from traffic tickets 
to preliminary hearings for homicide. To 
separate adolescent criminals, a wayward 
minor statute was passed in New York State 
in 1925. Using this law, adolescent courts 
were established in New York City, the first 
in Brooklyn in 1935. A year later, a way- 
ward minor court for girls was set-up. But 
the cases were heard in the same building 
which housed the women’s court, and girls 
awaiting hearings were detained in the same 
room with the female dregs of the city. 

Magistrate Anna M. Kross, now commis- 
sioner of corrections,.was appalled by the 
effects on young girls of contacts with pros- 
titutes, shoplifters, and drug addicts. She 
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created a court for adolescent girls exclu- 
sively. 

From the outset Magistrate Kross insisted 
on a social-work study for each girl, so that 
the court would know whether the child 
actually was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. Here was a new concept in justice. 
I was so impressed by the early results, par- 
ticularly under the aggravated problems 
arising from World War II, that I asked the 
social-hygiene division of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association to or- 
ganize a group study of the court, with an 
eye toward new legislation. The juvenile 
court protected girls only if the cases 
originated prior to the girls’ 16th birthdays. 
Beyond that age adolescents were judged as 
common criminals. Many parents, desperate 
for help, were reluctant to charge their 
daughters by a criminal complaint. After 
3 years’ research, in which almost all of the 
city’s social agencies cooperated, I wrote 
what now is known as the Girls’ Term Act. 

Despite strong sponsorship, led by Senator 
MacNeil Mitchell, the bill took 3 years to 
pass the State legislature. The law became 
effective in 1951. I was assigned to its bench 
originally and am now the senior of three 
miagistrates on it. From the outset the 
sponsors envisioned the court as a social 
agency within a court setting. The judge 
must be empowered to act as does a physi- 
cian in a clinic. He diagnoses each case, 
precribes for it, and supervises the treat- 
ment. 

If I were writing the statute today, I 
would make two changes. I would go fur- 
ther in emphasizing a civil court, by elimi- 
nating the term “parole” entirely. To the 
layman this word has a criminal stigma. 
Instead, I would “release” the girl “in the 
custody of” a responsible person. Such a 
change logically would eliminate also the 
word “probation.” I would put another 
tooth in the law, also. At present we can 
order a girl to submit to psychiatric examina- 
tion and treatment. But we have no such 
authority over an emotionally or mentally 
disturbed parent, husband, or boy friend. 
Often the problem lies with one of them 
rather than with the girl herself. Therefore, 
we should have the legal power to compel 
such a person to undergo psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

An unsolved but crucial judicial problem 
remains: What should be done with an un- 
married mother? Should she marry a boy 
who is unequipped emotionally and other- 
wise to become a good husband and father 
merely because he is the sire of her child? 
Forty percent of such marriages break up, 
and many others are unsuccessful. Often 
the child would be cared for better by the 
unwed mother or others. And what if—as 
often happens—the male culprit is already 
married? Too often the girl alone suffers 
because, in many cases, grand juries refuse 
to indict, or judges are reluctant to prose- 
cute, the man involved. 

I am so alarmed over the problem of 
adolescent sexual behavior that for years I 
have served as a director of the American 
Social Health Association, a national agency. 
In this capacity I have seen an incredible 
recent rise of 78 percent in syphilis cases 
among teenagers. More girls aged 18 are be- 
coming infected than the women of any 
other age group. If more of the young men 
involved were prosecuted and placed on 
probation to receive sex education, I think 
this alarming trend of youthful sex offenses 
and social disease might be counteracted to 
some extent. And many of the older men 
should be jailed. 

Education of the public en the value of 
social work in a court setting is difficult. 
Proponents of such a plan are accused of 
pampering young people instead of punish- 
ing them. Social caseworkers, on the other 
hand, object at times to our authoritative 
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setting. I find, however, that now agencies 
are referring some of their most difficult 
problems to us. I commend the girls’ term 
court idea to other cities and States for 
adaptation to their needs. The cost is a 
pittance compared with a lifetime burden on 
society of the habitual adult criminal many 
of these girls otherwise might become. Also, 
many youngsters under our guidance have 
developed a foundation for marriage and 
motherhood so favorable that it is doubtful 
that their children ever will become public 
problems. 

On our record, I submit that in girls’ term 
we are pioneering a judicial procedure which 
is. much better for society than are the 
criminal-type adolescent courts of most 
American cities. Formerly I saw hundreds 
of young people sent to houses of correction, 
with little chance ever to work their way out 
to a constructive future. Now, rarely does a 
girl who appears before girls’ term become 
an adult criminal, although most of them 
exhibit classic symptoms of precriminal be- 
havior when first they come to our attention. 





Opposition to Federal Aid to Education 
Mounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear those who analyze pro- 
posals and different legislative measures, 
are becoming increasingly alarmed at 
impact of Federal aid to education. 

The following article, which appeared 
in a July issue of Presbyterian Life is 
another case in point. 

In My OPINION 


(By C. R. Petticrew, vice president, the Col- 
lege Life Insurance Co. of America, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

On page 23 of your May 15 issue, you pub- 
lished “Opinion: Federal Aid to Education.” 
This article by Dean H. Lewis of our Board 
of Christian Education called attention to 
our church’s vigorous pronouncement in 
1956 affirming support of Federal aid to pub- 
lic education. 

On .page 26 of your April 15 issue, you 
published our general coundcil’s statement 
which includes the words “that there be 
adequate safeguards against Federal control 
of educational policy.” 

May I present an opinion different from 
that of Dean H. Lewis? 

First of all, we do not need Federal aid to 
public education. 

While school enrollment was increasing 44 
percent from 1951-61, school expenditures 
increased 153 percent—to an estimated $16.4 
billion in 1961. . 

Teachers’ salaries jumped 74 percent over 
the decade, to an average of $5,389. In the 
meantime, the Nation’s average per capita 
income was rising 30 percent. Teachers now 
lead all categories of State and local em- 
ployees in average monthly earnings. There 
are only 5 States where salaries now are 
(slightly) less than $4,000, whereas in 27 
States salaries are more than $5,000 and in 
7 States above $6,000. 

As for the classroom shortage, the US. 
Office of Education called for 61,000 class- 
rooms a year to be built during the sixties. 
But when the call went out from Washing- 
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ton, classrooms were already being built at a 
rate of 68,000 a year. This record in school 
construction is phenomenal. More than half 
of the 1,330,000 classrooms currently in use 
have been built since World War II. Today 
there are 60 percent more classrooms than 
in 1950. As a matter of fact, both the class- 
room-pupil ratio and the teacher-pupil ratio 
have dropped. In the secondary school the 
latter ratio now averages 1:22. Only 1 per- 
cent of high school pupils are now on half- 
day sessions. Moreover, figures on enroll- 
ment indicate that the worst of the schools" 
population is over. Enrollment moved up 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties. In 
the sixties it is expected to increase by about 
20 percent. 

Have the local taxing units been exhausted 
by these efforts? Hardly. Only 237 of the 
Nation’s 40,000 school districts—or one-half 
of 1 percent of the total—were found to be 
borrowed up in a 1959 survey by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There remains, of course, the contention 
that some States are just too poor to pay for 
adequate schooling, and so need Federal heip. 
It is a fact today that whereas New York, for 
example, spends $585 per pupil, Alabama 
spends only $215 per pupil and can ill af- 
ford tospend more. Federal aid, it is argued 
could reduce or eliminate this disparity. 
Yet if equalization is the real intent of Fed- 
eral aid, it would be logical for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize only the poorer States, as 
suggested recently by the Committee for 
Economic Development. But pending leg- 
islation does not attempt to carry this out. 
Mississippi would get $30 per pupil, but New 
York would get a minimum of $15. 

Now the second point—the desire for 
“Federal aid to education without Federal 
control of education.” 

Should a responsible Federal Government 
help pay the piper without being expected to 
call some of the tunes? Dr. James Conant, 
former president of Harvard, definitely 
thinks not, and so do many of us. Con- 
tinuous aid to the public schools, Dr. Con- 
ant has written, must involve careful budget- 
ing, and such -budgeting would certainly 
mean congressional examination into “de- 
tails of curricula and school organization.” 

There is, therefore, something dishonest or 
at least politically naive in arguing that the 
Federal Government can vote billions for 
school construction and, more important, 
teachers’ salaries without getting into the 

uestion of whether the money is being 
diciously spent and what is being taught. 

In my opinion, most Presbyterians not only 
oppose Federal aid to private schools, but 
also oppose Federal aid to public schools. 





Post Office Forced To Aid Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has issued an order direct- 
ing that Communist propaganda being 
sent into this country should be deliv- 
ered even though it is unsolicited, un- 
labeled, and in violation of at least the 
intent and purpose of the registration 
act. The Walter-Scherer bill seeks to 
stop this practice. The need for this 
legislation is indicated in the following 
article by Roscoe Drummond: 
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[From the Columbus Dispatch, July 16, 1961] 
Post Orrice Forcep.To Am Reps 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Must the Government and the people of 
the United States supinely accept a mount- 
ing mass of Soviet and Chinese Communist 
propaganda—and do nothing to protect our- 
selves? 

I am not talking about censoring the news 
or shielding ourselves from the fullest knowl- 
edge of the actions and declarations of the 
Communist government officials. We need 
to know what the adversary is saying about 
us, to us, and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave it- 
self totally exposed to an unending, brain- 
washing of foreign Communist propaganda— 
mostly concealed in its origin, subtle, pur- 

‘ul—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students, at the millions of 
Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in 
American democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let’s look at the volume of Com- 
munist propaganda material which now 
flows freely through U.S. customs and is 
distributed throughout the Nation—cour- 
tesy of the U.S. Post Office. 


VOLUME UP 137 PERCENT 


The propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The deputy collector of customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 
percent during the past 12 months. 

The total volume of known Communist 
propaganda coming into the United States 
in 1960 was more than 14 million packages, 
as again 6 million in 1959. During Febru- 
ary and March of this year 182,000 pack- 
ages of magazines and 11,700 packages of 
newspapers arrived from Cuba, which is 
both a point of origin and a tranmission 
belt for Communist materials. 

The main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this literature is in English but 
much of it is in the native tongue of emi- 
grant groups in the United States. 

Former Russian citizens receive a tabloid 
called Golos Rodiny (Voice of the Home- 
land). The Ukranians receive the Voice of 
the Ukraine. The Estonian newspaper is 
Toe Haal (Voice of Truth)—and so on for 
American-Latvians, American-Lithuanians, 
and American-Romanians. The Hungarian 
Communists send over newspapers in both 
Hungarian and English, plus books, tracts, 
and other f b 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at Ukra- 
nian, Hungarian, and other Eastern Euro- 
pean exiles in the United States. 

They hunt down names and addresses and 
then flood them with unsolicited propa- 
ganda attacking the United States as im- 
perialist, war-mongering, and colonialist. 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Tron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

WHY SHOULD WE? 


Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of 
the Communists is to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind 
the scenes to work for their destruction. 

Since the Communists are dedicated to 
destroying every non-Communist govern- 
ment, why should we put into their hands 
any tool to help them do it? 
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Rev. Dr. Thorning as an Author 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


oF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to include a statement 
by the Reverend Dr. Herbert J. Clancy, 
S.J., associate professor of American his- 
tory, Fordham University, New York 
City. 

In this article Dr. Clancy describes a 
book, “Religious Liberty in Transition,” 
written by one of my friends in the Sixth 
District of Maryland, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
associate editor of World Affairs, pro- 
fessor of Latin American history, Mary- 
mount College, Arlington, and pastor of 
historic St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Md., as a “classic on the develop- 
ment of the ideal of religious freedom 
from colonial times into the Federal 
period.” 

According to Professor Clancy, this val- 
uable volume, published in 1931, is “one 
of the important books available in the 
Library of Congress” and a work that 
has been “cited favorably by other his- 
torians such as Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, well known in Washington dur- 
ing his lifetime, and by Prof. John M., 
Mecklin in ‘The Story of American 
Dissent.’ ” 

It is interesting to observe that a book, 
published 30 years ago this June, should 
continue to be regarded as a classic on 
the subject. 

The article by Dr. Clancy follows: 

New York, N.Y. 

Apropos of the comment by Lester L. Kim- 
ble on May 6 about Federal aid to education, 
I believe it fair to emphasize that Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, professor of Latin American his- 
tory, Marymount College, Arlington, was on 
sure ground in noting the distinction be- 
tween actual adjudications of Supreme Court 
decisions and obiter dicta. In the much 
quoted Everson case the decision definitely 
upheld the right of the New Jersey Common- 
wealth to provide bus transportation for all 
students. This was the one and only ad- 
judication. 

All citizens will agree that an attempt to 
allocate tax moneys for all Christian religions, 
a@ move rightly denounced by James Madison, 
would not only be unconstitutional, but also 
completely unjust to citizens of the Jewish 
faith. 

It would be more correct, with respect to 
the exposition of Harvard University Prof. 
Arthur E. Sutherland on this subject, to 
point out that his was a professional rather 
than a purely personal opinion. Dr. Suther- 
land prepared his legal judgment in response 
to an official request made by the adminis- 
tration’s leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, Jonn W. McCormack. The latter is 
revered everywhere in the world as a cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberties. 

For professors and students in the Wash- 
ington-Maryland-Virginia area it may be 
useful to examine the facts contained in one 
of the important books available in the 
Library of Congress, “Religious Liberty in 
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Transition,” by Prof. Joseph F. Thorning. 
This classic on the development of the ideal 
of religious freedom from colonial times into 
the Federal period was published in 1931 and 
has been cited, favorably, by other historians 
such as Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, well 
known in Washington during his lifetime, 
and Prof. John M. Mecklin of Dartmouth 
College in “The Story of American Dissent.” 
It is now conceded that a mastery of 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, 
whether achieved in schools where religion 
is only one subject in the curriculum or 
where religion is omitted, contributes to the 
common good. Dr. Robert K. Hutchins, one- 
time dean of the Yale University law school, 
and Prof. Henry Steele Commager concur 
in this view. It may be worthy of con- 
sideration. 
'  Hersert J. Ciancy, 8.J., 
Associate Professor of American His- 
tory, Fordham University. 





America Pauses To Reaffirm Pledge of 
Freedom for Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, July 16-22 marks the third ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week, a time 
for Americans to pause and, remember- 
ing the blessings which freedom has 
given us, reaffirm our determination that 
freedom shall return to the many nations 
and millions of people now crushed un- 
der the oppressive imperialism of the 
Soviet Union. The cruelest and most 
complete colonialism of the modern 
world is found in that ring of unfortu- 
nate countries which have succumbed 
to the force of Soviet arms or the in- 
trigues of Soviet subversion. The free 
world cannot be safe and America can- 
not rest until these oppressed nations 
are once more free. 

To carry out its role in the effort to 
bring freedom to the captive nations, 
American must face its responsibilities 
squarely. We must let the leaders of the 
Sovet Union know that our determina- 
tion that the world shall be free is no 
less strong than is theirs that it shall 
be slave. We must made it. clear, 
through firmness in our dealings with 
the Soviet leaders and wisdom in our 
domestic and foreign policies, that we 
shall not abandon the goal which we 
have set for ourselves. ; 

Further, we must let the people of the 
captive nations know of our determina- 
tion. We must let them know that the 
free world is in sympathy with their 
desire to regain that most precious 
commodity, freedom from the yoke of 
Soviet oppression. Tyranny cannot 
stand against a people who will be free. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to an editorial in the July 14 edi- 
tion of the State Times, of Jackson, Miss., 
entitled “‘Open the Door Richard’ 
Should Be Sung in Capital.” This edi- 
torial significantly points up a few of the 
fallacies of foreign aid spending to which 
many of us have been calling attention 
for a number of years. 

If the demands for this new spending 
are met, the national growth and well- 
being, and our strength for national de- 
fense will be further impaired. 

Too many people have jumped to the 
conclusion that the wastrel dishing out of 
the wealth of America to all and sundry 
nations of the world is the answer to all 
problems. It is refreshing that the error 
in such thinking is being called to the at- 
tention of the people from time to time. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 

“Open THE Door, RICHARD” SHOULD BE SUNG 
IN CAPITAL 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 


There’s an old jukebox tune which should 
be sung in Washington. The new words 
should be, “Open the Door, Dean Rusk.” 

There’s too much secrecy in the area of 
foreign aid spending. Some U.S. State De- 
partment doors should be pried open by an 
insistent Congress, an insistent press, and an 
insistent people. 

President Kennedy has large increases in 
foreign aid expenditures. There is\ need of 
congressional investigation and control in 
this field. 

We fear too many wooly minded people 
have administered this program. We have 
sought to encourage freedom in foreign 
countries. Actually we have subsidized gov- 
ernments which have promoted socialist re- 
gimes modeled more after the Soviet Gov- 
ernment than our own. 

How much of our $90 billion spent for 
foreign aid has been used to fatten the 
bank accounts of corrupt politicians abroad? 
It is a difficult question. By the same token 
we recognize the difficulty of bypassing these 
politicians when spending billions abroad. 
But until we can find the means of spend- 
ing these dollars honestly and effectively, 
we sustain an economic loss; we incur diplo- 
matic hostility. 

If President Kennedy wants more for- 
eign aid money, then, as the ultimate ad- 
ministrator of the plan; he should offer 
greater assurance that U.S. prestige will not 
suffer further. 

First, we do not believe that President 
Kennedy’s White House Cabinet of brilliant 
but inexperienced young men have the 
answer. 

Second, we believe that there is far too 
much secrecy within the State Department 
in this area. 


When appropriating large sums of money 
outside the realm of top defense secrecy, 
Congress should know what is going on. 

Congressman JoHN BELL WrLLr1AMs has 
called for tighter congressional review and 
control of foreign aid. We agree. 


year foreign aid program will cost every 
man, woman, and child in America $155. A 
family of five, he says, would contribute 
$775. 

Neutrals last year received 1.3 billion in 
U.S. economic aid. Our allies received $700 
million. The advantage of being a neutral 
rather than a friend was 13 to 7, based upon 
last year’s spending. 

The American people are concerned with 
our spending aid money for Communist 
countries. 

Yugoslavia, an ally of the Soviet Union, 
gets $50 million. Nasser, a questionable 
neutral in the United Arab Republic, is down 
for $100 million. All of Latin America, the 
vast area within our own hemisphere, last 
year received $250 million. 

There are repeated rumors that the rich 
are made richer and the poor are made poorer 
as a result of U.S. Federal aid dollars. This 
situation. must be reversed in backward 
countries. 

Since President Kennedy is requesting a 
large increase in foreign aid, he should get 
to the bottom of the reports of graft and 
folly in the expenditure of this money. Con- 
gress should be insistent on this point. 

Since World War II the United States has 
spent $90 billion for foreign aid. 

The foreign aid program, first advanced 
in 1947 by Secretary of State Marshall, was 
designed to help rebuild Europe’s war-torn 
countries. 

It was launched to increase the standard 
of living of Europeans so they could buy 
from us. It was later called the means of 
winning friends for the United States, to 
halt the expansion of communism and to 
build US. prestige. 

Western Europe was rebuilt. So far as 
Western Europe is concerned, Communist ex- 
pansion was halted. But American prestige 
has fallen generally, and across the world 
the Communists have achieved tremendous 
gains despite our tremendous expenditures 
abroad. 

The big question is, “Why?” 

We say America should sing to the tune 
of the old jukebox ballad, “Open the Door, 
Dean Rusk.” Or better still, “What’s Be- 
hind the Green Door?” 





Catholic Chronicle Newspaper Editorial- 
izes Against Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr.-LATTO. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written today on the con- 
troversial Federal aid to education bills 
now in the Rules Committee. The 
Catholic Chronicle newspaper published 
in Toledo, Ohio, and with circulation in 
several counties in my congressional dis- 
trict, has in its editorial of June 30, 1961, 
presented strong arguments against 
these bills. I submit this editorial for 
the benefit of those still pondering a de- 
cision on the same: 

TIME FoR SCHOOL Am THINKING—A FORTUNATE 
VACATION 


It will be well for America if, as House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn thinks, the Kennedy 
administration’s school aid bill is dead, at 
least for the present. 





The Kennedy bill is a bad bill. 

It is a shotgun-to-kill-a-mosquito meas- 
ure. 

It proposed massive, across-the-board, 
something-for-everybody spending. 

It would give every school district a Fed- 
eral handout without regard to need. 

It would take the taxes of all the people 
and distribute them to the wealthiest school 
areas as well as the poorest. 

The approach was all wrong from the be- 
ginning. 

One problem, and one only, needs solving. 

That problem is: How can children in 
poorer districts be given decent educational 
opportunities? 

The obvious answer is: Help the poorer 
districts. 

Some competent observers have held all 
along that the States are entirely capabie 
of doing this. 

If so, the States ought to do it. 

But if the States can’t, then the Federal 
Government should act. 3 

But the United States should act only 
where action is needed, only to the extent 
that it is needed, and only so long as needed. 

A school aid bill that did that would 
meet with little opposition. It would be a 
good bill. 

The trouble with the Kennedy bill is that 
it would plunge the Federal Government 
heels over head into the financing of educa- 
tion the Nation over. 

What would begin with a few billions 
would inevitably mount into more and more 
billions. 

And anybody who thinks the Federal con- 
trols would not follow Federal money is 
living in a dream world. 

The Kennedy bill would gravely jeopardize 
one of America’s strongest and soundest pro- 
tections of individual thinking against 
monolithic eonformity. 

That protection lies in local financing, 
control, and responsibility for schools—in 
the school system whieh has proyed itself 
in its service to America. 

Not one sehoel board has asked for Fed- 
eral aid. The association through which the 
school boards speak is opposed to it, at least 
in its presently proposed form. 

The reason is obvious—the school boards 
know that massive Federal school aid would 
mean a gigantic Federal bureaucracy gradu- 
ally destroying local supervision of schools. 

It is not at all too much to say that such 
a bureaucracy could destroy the kind of 
America we have known, and would almost 
certainly do so. 

One of the deepest strengthen of America 
is the independent thinking of its people, 
and the constant dialog that goes on among 
them because they have never been molded 
to think in one groove. 

This strength is succinctly expressed in 
the motto “E Pluribus Unum”—out of many, 
one. 

America’s unity in diversity is a value far 
too priceless to be risked, It would be reck- 
lessly risked if the Nation plunged into 
massive Federal financing of schools. 

It is too bad that Federal school aid came 
a@ cropper not because of those fundamental 
and vital considerations, but mainly because 
of the religious dispute it engendered. 

That dispute would not have arisen had 
not the Kennedy bill brusquely ignored the 
educational rights of 6,800,000 pupils in in- 
dependent schools, and the opinions of their 
parents and friends. 

Their resentment at the treatment they 
received generated tremendous opposition to 
the bill, 

It is too bad that it had to happen that 
way; but that it happened at all is fortunate. 

Perhaps if the American people now have 
time to take a long hard look at the whole 
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question of Federal aid, they will begin to 
oppose it for the fundamental reason that it 
endangers the independence and local re- 
sponsibility of America's schools, 


Perhaps the religious dispute can be laid- 


aside, and we can get to the root of the 
matter. 

The root is that if there is to be any Fed- 
eral school aid at all, it should be limited 
to the real needs of the poorer districts. 
It should be addressed to the solution of our 
actual problems. It should not be allowed to 
become a huge porkbarrel measure, scatter- 
ing the money of the people broadcast. 

Americans, in the breathing spell which 
appears to have been given to them, should 

‘consider seriously the considerations set forth 

by educators like Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
president of Brigham Young University in 
Utah. 

Dr. Wilkinson holds that neither schools 
nor teachers need Federal aid, because local 
communities can deal with the problem in- 
volved. 

Those problems, he asserts, are diminish- 
ing, not growing, because the States and lo- 
cal communities have been solving them. 

Further, he warns that the Federal Treas- 
ury cannot stand the ever-mounting strain 
that massive, across-the-board Federal aid 
would put upon it. 

The Federal Government has more than 
enough troubles on its hands, and more than 
enough responsibility and financial stress, 
in its efforts to provide for such huge needs 
as national defense and foreign aid. 

Income taxes are already more than high 
enough, 

Education should be left, as it tradition- 
ally and successfully has been, to the States 
and the local communities, with the possible 
exception of limited aid for the compara- 
tively few school districts which really can- 
not provide good schools, 





We Have Continued Too Long the Ban on 
Nuclear Tests, Nuclear Tests Should Be 
Resumed Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the current stalement, the most recent in 
a long history of stalemates, in the talks 
at Geneva concerning a controlled nu- 
clear test ban with Soviet Russia—and 
which even the most zealous advocates 
of a test ban concede is due to Soviet ob- 
structionism—coupled with the apparent 
reluctance of the present administration 
te discontinue our self-imposed test ban 
and resume underground testing is rais- 
ing questions in the minds of many 
Americans. I have read two editorials 
which indicate that public opinion is 
aroused to the danger and folly of a 
policy that daily weakens our position at 
all negotiation tables through our failure 
to face the fact that the Soviets con- 
tinue to grow in strength—and have most 
probably continued underground test- 
ing—while our scientific and military 
progress has been seriously retarded be- 
cause we have ceased to test. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I offer for my colleagues’ considera- 
tion these editorials—one appearing in 
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the July 8th Saturday Evening Post, and 
the other in the Flint (Mich.) Journal of 
June 29, 1961. The behavior of the 
Soviet negotiators—which 


certainly 
_should come as no surprise in light of 


their past performances—raises grave 
doubts concerning any hope for a gen- 
‘eral disarmament agreement. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, 
June 29, 1961] 


NucLEAR TESTS SHOULD Be RESUMED 
WiTrHout DELAY 


At long last, it appears, this country has 
come to the conclusion that the Russians 
have no intention of reaching an agreement 
to ban testing of nuclear. devices. 

President Kennedy has ordered his Science 
Advisory Committee to conduct an investi- 
gation to try to determine whether Russia 
has been conducting tests despite the vol- 
untary U.S. ban on such tests, and whether 
such tests can be conducted without detec- 
tion. 

The implication is that this is a step to- 
ward U.S. resumption of tests. 

For 2 years and 7 months the United States 
has voluntarily halted nuclear tests. The 
Russians say they, too, have refrained from 
tests during that period. However, it is gen- 
erally believed that underground tests can 
be made without detection, so we have no 
way of knowing whether the Russians have 
been cheating. 

The suspension of tests was announced of 
October 31, 1958, by President Eisenhower. 
There was considerable pressure for such ac- 
tion. It came from various groups who 
thought a voluntary ban would make the 
United States look good in the eyes of the 
world. 

Now General © Eisenewer believes the 
United States should resume tests. He said 
in a public statement recently: 

“We cannot very much longer put this 
thing on ice. The time has come when we 
are going to have to fix a date, I told my 
own people before I left office we were going 
to have to take steps to lay down a date 
where we would no longer be bound by an 
agreement, tacit or otherwise. 

“We have already made the statement that 
we are no longer bound to abstain from test- 
ing, but we haven’t yet fixed a date. If we 
are just going to stand here talking this 
way, while the talking goes on, so far as we 
know, their tests may be going on in that 
vast (Russian) interior.” 

Opposition to continuing the ban also is 
being heard in the Democratic Party. 
Stuart SYMINGTON, Missouri Democrat, has 
declared that national security and the pos- 
sibility that the Russians have been secretly 


conducting tests should bring about a re-. 


sumption of weapon testing. 

He suggested that Russia might have de- 
cided to block any agreement at the Geneva 
conferences “because of the tremendous uni- 
lateral advantage we had passed over to 
them voluntarily” by declaring a suspension 
of tests. 

In announcing the study by his science 
advisers, President Kennedy said he will 
keep the US. negotiating team in Geneva, 
and that we will continue to strive for a 
controlled ban on nuclear testing. 

The big stumbling block, of course, has 
been the Soviet Union’s refusal to agree to 
an effective system of policing a ban on 
tests. And, more recently, Russia clouded 
the issue further by demands for merging 
the nuclear-test-ban negotiations with the 
wider talks on general disarmament, where 
they would surely be bogged down even 
further. 

The fact is that the Communists use these 
conferences as a deliberate cold-war tactic, 
and in the case of the test-ban talks, they 
seem to have hit pay dirt. . 


July 17 


We entered the talks from a position of 
weakness. Why should Premier Khru- 
shcheyv be interested in reaching an agree- 
ment on a test ban when we already had 
adopted a voluntarily ban without even 
waiting for an agreement with the Rus- 
sians? 

We have lost much valuable time. We 
cannot afford to lose more. 


{From the Saturday Evening Post, July 1961] 


We Have CONTINUED Too LONG THE BAN ON 
NucLeaR TESTS 


For months newspaper readers have been 
bored, if not exasperated, by headlines like 
“United States Will Make Final Effort To 
Persuade Soviets To Agree on Nuclear Tests 
Ban,” This, with variations like “West Eases 
Stand on Inspection,” stirred the imagina- 
tion, but gave no evidence at any time that 
the Soviet leaders will agree to any test 
moratorium that we could accept. President 
Kennedy, after expressing disappointment 
over Khrushchev’'s adamant refusal at Vienna 
to make concessions on atomic testing or 
anything else, told a group of publishers 
that the United States of America should 
still work for an agreement. Since Vienna 
the President’s position has again been chal- 
lenged. 

An agreement on any terms that we could 
safely accept appears unlikely. But, sup- 
posing we made an agreement, what would 
we have? A pledge that would bind us but 
not our adversaries? After all, it was Lenin, 
the mumbo jumbo of the Communist world, 
who said, after signing the 1918 Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk with the Germans: “I don’t 


-mean to read it (the treaty) and I don’t 


mean to fulfill it, except I am forced.” So- 
viet contempt for treaties has formidable 
ideological support. 

During his campaign President Kennedy 
said that, while he would “want to exhaust 
all reasonable opportunities to conclude anu 
effective international agreement banning all 
test—with effective international inspection 
and controis—” he would set “a reasonable 
but definite time limit within which to de- 
termine whether significant progress is being 
made.” When the time limit had expired 
without any acceptable agreement being 
reached, Mr. Kennedy said that “the prompt 
resumption of underground tests * * * 
should then be considered.” 

It seems to us that it is time to lay it on 
the line. In its annual report for 1960 the 
Atomic Energy Commission mentioned its 
strong “responsibility to point out the risks 
to free-world supremacy in nuclear weap- 
ons—and the resultant threat to the free 
world—that are implicit in a continued un- 
policed moratorium on weapons testing.” 
Commissioner Robert E. Wilson in an ad- 
dress before the American Philosophical 


Society last November speculated as to the- 


nature of the amazing new weapon men- 
tioned by Khrushchev. Said Commissioner 
Wilson, “If that was a nuclear weapon, as 
seems probable, how could they know it was 
amazing unless they had tested it?” 

In all probability the only way by which 
the Russians could be persuaded to accept 
an agreement on nuclear tests would be to 
offer so many concessions that, as the Wall 
Street Journal put it, “the Soviets will have 
what they want, and we will have an im- 
pressive-looking piece of paper.” 

There would be less concern about all this 
if the President’s adviser on disarmament 
were somebody other than Prof. Jerome 
Wiesner of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In an article about Professor Wies- 
ner in the Saturday Review last December, 
John Lear wrote that Professor Wiesner is 
“known to believe,” among other things: 

“That the U.S. Government is almost as 
much, if not as much, to blame as the Rus- 
sian Government for blocking disarmament 


proposals.” 
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Dr. Wiesner, in Daedalus (fall issue, 
1960), declared that “the West has always 
been suspicious of Soviet proposals and, fur- 
thermore, has generally been ultraconserva- 
tive in the inspection requirements it places 
upon any system.” On this point the AEC 
report says, “The Russian negotiators at 
Geneva have offered to permit only three 
on-site inspections per year in their country 
for all unidentified seismic events. The 
U.S. position is that, in view of the fact that 
more than 100 locatable seismic events of 
greater than 4.75 magnitude occur each year 
in the Soviet Union, 20 percent of these 
should be eligible for inspection (20 inspec- 
tions per year).” In view of the Kremlin’s 
virtual ultimatum on this subject, is this 
ultraconservative, or just ordinary prudence? 

The conclusion of the Atomic Energy 
Commission seems to us to be the right one: 
“The United States has expressed its willing- 
ness to forego weapons development which 
could be achieved through testing, if a 
treaty were attained that provides adequate 
means of detecting violations. It would be 
quite another matter, however, to continue 
indefinitely a self-imposed moratorium on 
the testing of nuclear weapons while the 
means of detecting violations does not 
exist.” 

It looks as if “indefinitely’’ were almost 
here. 





Wishful Thinking About Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely article, entitled ‘Wishful 
Thinking Disguised as Policy,” which 
appears in the summer 1961 issue of 
Prevent World War ITI, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
ITI, Inc., a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

This article analyzes the fallacies be- 
hind: the arguments of those—even in 
high places—who believe that by ap- 
peasing Nasser the United States will be 
able to thwart further Soviet penetra- 
tion in the Middle East and Africa. As 
this article proves by extensive docu- 
mentation, Nasser’s anti-Western poli- 
cies paved the way for Soviet penetra- 
tion and there is no indication that 
Nasser has given up his objective of dis- 
crediting the United States and our 
Western Allies in Africa. It is all very 
well to pursue a realistic policy toward 
Nasser but such a policy must take into 
account the simple fact that the U.A.R. 
is governed by an unscrupulous regime 
which has sought to play East and West 
against each other and to derive the 
maximum advantage from this tactic. 
The vicious anti-American propaganda 
spread by Cairo throughout Africa, 
should be sufficient warning that we dare 
not have any illusions about Nasserism. 

WISHFUL THINKING DISGUISED AS PoLicy 

One of the most pernicious afflictions which 
persistently plagues foreign policymakers, 
is “wishful thinking.” It distorts their 
vision and frequently leads to paralysis of 
will, It was this very disease which helped 





to bring about the policy of appeasing Hit- 
lerism, even though the Nazi plan for world 
conquest was popularized in “Mein Kampf” 
and discussed openly by Germany’s geopoli- 
ticians. 

The realities of Hitler’s designs against the 
West were blurred by his “anticommunist” 
slogans which made the headlines and con- 
vinced people in high places that Nazi Ger- 
many was the effective counterweight against 
communism. Surely, if the lesson of that 
dreary period-is to be learned—and never 
forgotten—the democratic West had better 
depend on its own power and performance in 
the confrontation with the Communist bloc 
and keep at arm’s length those who wear 
their “anticommunism” on their lapels. 


NASSER’S GEOPOLITICS 


A place to start practicing such prudence 
would be in our dealings with President Nas- 
ser, There are influential people and “opin- 
ionmakers” who will concede that Nasser 
has no love for the West. Nevertheless, Nas- 
ser’s self-proclaimed anticommunism which 
manifests itself, let us say, in the suppres- 
sion of the minuscule Egyptian Communist 
Party, has a special fascination for them. 
Deep down they harbor the hope that the 
West will ultimately be able to capitalize on 
Nasser’s anti-Communist posture. Is this 
not the mentality of Munich all over again? 
Yet, it has its influential advocates and 
therefore must not be ignored. 

The idea that the West should take com- 
fort from Nasser’s professed anticommunism 
was expressed in the concluding article of a 
series on Africa written by the colonial cor- 
respondent of the London Times. Discus- 
sing some of the key lessons that should be 
learned from current developments in Af- 
rica, he wrote: “With the progressive with- 
drawal of the colonial target, extreme African 
nationalism and communism have ceased to 
have much in common.,. President Nasser, 
although he may be working to get the 
Europeans out of Africa, is not working to 
get the Communists in. Unless this funda- 
mental difference of interest is grasped it 
becomes virtually impossible to interpret 
events in Africa intelligently” (March 11, 
1961). 

What are we supposed to infer from this 
alleged “fundamental difference of inter- 
est”? Obviously that, no matter what the 
risk, we should welcome Nasser’s activities 
in Africa vis-a-vis the Communists because 
in the long run they will open up opportuni- 
ties for the West. If Nasser’s aims in Africa 
were genuinely in the interests of the Afri- 
can masses, perhaps a case could be made 
for this “lesser evil’ view. But the facts 
show that the interests of Nasserism are 
diametrically opposed to the needs and as- 
pirations of the African peoples. Prevent 
World War III has already dealt with this 
subject in its article “Africa—Egypt’s Dream 
of Empire” (No. 52, summer 1958, p. 24). 
However, in view of the fact that wishful 
thinking stubbornly clings to the minds of 
foreign policymakers, we believe that it is 
important to bring this topic up to date. 

As a backdrop to this analysis, let it not be 
forgotten that, as in the case of Hitler, the 
ambitions of Nasser are no secret. Cairo’s 
views on Africa, even the terminology em- 
ployed by Egyptian authorities and propa- 
gandists, are startingly reminiscent of the 
language peculiar to Hitler’s geopoliticians. 
Indeed, Nasser’s book “Egypt’s Liberation” 
may be regarded as a geopolitical tract. The 
title of the book is ironical because Nasser 
equates Egypt’s “liberation” with the ac- 
quisition of an empire stretching from the 
Persian Gulf to Gibraltar. Moreover, there 
is a special role to be played by Africa. 
Africa is the second circle of the three cir- 
cles which together comprise Nasser’s dream 
of empire. To obtain the full flavor of Nas- 
ser’s ideas on Africa, we quote the key para- 
graphs from his book: 
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“I may say without exaggeration that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, however 
much we might desire it, remain aloof from 
the terrible and sanguinary conflict going 
on there today between 5 million whites and 
200 million Africans We cannot do so for 
an important and obvious reason: We are in 
Africa. The peoples of Africa will continue 
to look to us, who guard their northern 


‘ gate, and who constitute their link with the 


outside world. We will never in any cir- 
cumstances be able to relinquish our re- 
sponsibility to support, with all our might, 
the spread of enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion to the remotest depths of the jungle.” 


CAIRO LEADS AFRICA 


So much for Nasser’s basic geopolitical doc- 
trine as it affects Africa. The concept of 
lebensraum (space to live) which is at the 
very core of German geopolitical theory, is 
also at the root of Cairo’s position toward 
the rest of Africa. This was expressed in 
Al-Goumhouria, one of the leading Govern- 
ment controlled newspapers: “Let Egypt 
breed and multiply itself. Ezypt is destined 
to expand, to develop and ‘o bloom. We 
have to look toward the futur® and not the 
present. Let us not forget that we live in an 
underpopulated Africa whose vast expanse 
with all of its economic poteatial will at 
some future time be in our prssession.” if 
we substitute Germany for Egypt and East- 
ern Europe for Africa, this stiitement could 
have come out of the mouth oy Hitler’s chief 
geopolitical adviser, Dr. Karl Haxshofer. 

The effort to place Egypt in a special posi- 
tion of leadership in Africa has top priority. 
It is an important theme of Egyptian propa- 
ganda. Here are some samples: 

1. “The revolution in Egypt was the begin- 
ning of revolutions in Africa, inspired by the 
first African giant, Gamal Abdul Nasser” 
(“Voice of the Arabs,” Cario, Dec. 25, 1959). 

2. “Cairo is the first African capital. * * * 
The leading forces against imperialism and 
exploitation have sprung from Cairo. Its 
sons and the sons of the U.A.R. have engaged 
in the most bitter battles against foreign 
domination and foreign exploitation” (“Al- 
Akhbar,” Cairo daily, quoted by Radio 
Cairo, May 26, 1960). 

3. “Before the outbreak of the Egyptian 
revolution, nobody had heard of Nkrumah, 
Eekou Touré, Lumumba, and other African 
leaders now making news all over the world: 
it is our July-23 revolution that put these 
leaders into the headlines” (“Rose al-Yus- 
sef,” Cairo weekly, July 25, 1960). 

Of course, this line is intended to impress 
the average Egyptian. However, Cairo prop- 
agandists know full well that both, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana and Touré of Guinea were 
already leading political figures in their 
countries when Nasser was but an obscure 
officer in the Egyptian Army. 


FISHING IN TROUBLED WATERS 


Nasser’s drive to become the “Fuehrer” of 
Africa was accelerated when the Congo crisis 
broke out last year. This presented him 
with a readymade opportunity to exploit 
the confusion among. the Congolese and to 
whip up anti-Western and antiwhite senti- 
ment. The “Voice of Free Africa” (Decem- 
ber 5, 1960) denounced the United States 
and our Western allies and charged that the 
U.N. had been “knuckling under brutality 
and cruelty from Europe and led by the 
American dogs.” Ten days later, the “Voice 
of Free Africa” pledged that the United 
States, Britain, and France would all be 
destroyed. , : 

The murder of Patrice Lumumba provided 
additional fuel for the fires which had al- 
ready been made by Cario’s “Voice of Free 
Africa.” The United States was accused of 
being “primarily responsible for the assina- 
tion of Lumumba” (February 17, 1961). 
Three days later, Nasser himself echoed this 
libel by publicly declaring that the United 
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States had “made herself a partner in Lu- 
mumba’s murder.” 

The Congro crisis and the death of Lu- 
‘mumba was godsends to Nasser. They 
came at a time when his efforts to subvert 
and dominate other Arab States had come to 
naught. Since every dictator must keep 
moving in order to remain in power and to 
distract the masses from their own troubles, 
the vents in the Congro provided a way out 
for Nasser’s difficulties. Moreover, the bitter 
conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet bloc over the fate ef the Congo and 
the ‘breakdown of law and order in that 
country, made it possible for Nasser to play 
his own cards. Nasser’s moves in Africa are 
not of a transient nature. They are not the 
result of spontaneous emotion. On the con- 
trary, the evidence on hand shows that he 
has @ definite plan supported by carefully 
worked out tactics. It remains to be seen 
whether the Western Powers will be so en- 
snared by his “anticommunism” that they 
will drift into complacency. 

. TACTICS 


The first of Nasser’s tactical moves was the 
organizing of a conference of some of the 
leading African States at Casablanca in Jan- 
uary of this year. From all reports it is clear 
that Nasser planned this meeting as a build- 
up for his claim to leadership. Thus, while 
the other African leaders arrived at Casa- 
blanca with a minimum of fanfare. Nasser 
put on a big show. The Egyptian strongman 
came in a luxurious yacht with an army of 
advisers, security officers, and so forth. Sub- 
marines and warships accompanied the yacht 
while planes flew overhead to provide air 
cover. Even before Nasser appeared on the 
scene in Casablanca, two planeloads of his 
men arrivefi to arrange for the “spontaneous” 
welcome. They put on a production that 
showed that they learned all of the tech- 
niques which go into popularizing a dictator. 
They brought pictures of Nasser, passed out 
banners emblazoned with all kinds of lauda- 
tory slogans and plastered the city with 
posters hailing Nasser. Finally, his men ex- 
pended huge sums to make sure that suffi- 
cient Moroccans would line the streets to 
cheer their “hero.” Of course, the small for- 
tune spent to decorate Nasser’s grande entree 
will do little good for the wretched Egyptian 
fellahin who are still compelled to live on 
a subsistence level. 

Nasser wasted little time at the conference 
to assert his “big brother” role. He informed 
the other participants that as Presiderit of 
the U.AR., it was his “responsibility” to 
protect the African Continent from any im- 
perialist infiltration.” At the same time he 
arrogantly informed his listeners that it was 
the “duty of the African States in the heart 
of the continent” to contribute to the “se- 
curity” of the U.AR. Obviously, Nasser 
manipulated the Casablanca conference to 
further his own ambitions and to create an 
anti-Western base for his African plans. 
Nasser’s geopolitical dreams of appending the 
continent of Africa to his empire was out- 
lined in his speech before the U.A.R.’s “Na- 
tional Assembly.” His consuming hatred of 
the West, masked by his denunciations of 
“imperialism,” was unmistakable as he 
spoke: 

“We believe,” he declared, “that the Afri- 
can people saw the light at the Casablanca 
Conference. They saw the light from our 
own experience with the bases which im- 
perialism established in the Arab world. 
They saw the light through their own ex- 
periences of what imperialism is now doing 
in the heart of the continent. 

“Compatriot members of the National As- 
sembly, the Casablanca Conference also gave 
us @ great opportunity to create a construc- 
tive African will to act. 

“The lines which imperialism 
tried to lay down to dismember the conti- 
nent and to divide it have disappeared. 


There is no longer an Arab Africa and 4 
Black 


perialism imagined it, and even wanted it to 
be, is only a bridge connecting and tying 
together the vast area, the hopes, and the 
extension of struggle in realization of this 
hope” (January 23, 1961). . 

That Nasser tried to “lay down the law” 
at the conference is quite obvious. Whether 
all of the participants will meekly submit is 
another question. Certainly it would be 
hard to conceive of such leaders as Nkrumah 
playing second fiddle to Mr. Nasser. It is 
interesting to note that the Casablanca 
meeting was by no means unanimously 
hailed in the Arab world. In discussing the 
character of the Casablanca €onference, 
President Bourguiba, of Tunisia, said: 

“I do not believe in these improvised 


' meetings by heads of states assembled to 


run down a country that does not toe the 
line, and to attack the U.N.” (Radio Tunis, 
Jan. 8, 1961.) 

The Jordanian radio commented: 
~ “Nasser, who tried to exploit the confer- 
ence to traffic in the African circle, failed 
as he failed in the Arab and Moslem circles. 
* * * Signs of failure and impotence mani- 
fested themselves at the conference when 
it turned out that most of the big African 
States refused to participate. 
from the outset that the conference could 
not achieve any practical results * * * 
since it-did not represent the African con- 
tinent,” or even the majority of African 
States” (January 8, 1961). 

The Lebanese daily “Al-Jerida” noted: 

“The meetings of what has been called 
the conference of the African leaders in 
Casablanca have begun. This name does 
not fit the conference so long as it does not 
include all the leaders of the independent 
African States having a major voice in de- 
ciding the destiny of the African continent” 
(January 9, 1961). 

MORE CONFERENCES 


Thus, in spite of all of the ballyhoo sur- 
rounding the Casablanca meeting, its re- 
sults have not overwhelmed the Arab world. 
Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Nasser managed to put on an impres- 
sive psychological demonstration which, if 
unchallenged, may impress those in Africa 
who are ill informed of Nasser’s ulterior 
motives. 

Following the Casablanca affair, Cairo or- 
ganized a conference of the Arab Foreign 
Ministers. This get-together was also given 
a great deal of publicity by Cairo. Stress 
was lafd on the fact that such opponents 
of Cairo as Iraq and Tunisia sent their 
Foreign Ministers to this conference. The 
conference ended on a note of “live and let 
live.” . However, as the London Times ob- 
served, “There must be a good deal of skep- 
ticism about the new show of good inten- 
tions, particularly since Cairo Radio con- 
tinued to abuse King Hussein and President 
Bourguiba in its usual unbridled terms 
right up to the opening of the conference” 
(February 6, 1961). 

What did Nasser try to achieve at this 
meeting? (1) To give the impression among 
his Arab opponents that he had turned a new 
leaf; (2) To have the conference endorse the 
results of the Casablanca meeting. He does 
not appear to have been successful in either 
case. The Arab Foreign Minister showed no 
special enthusiasm for the Casablanca meet- 
ing although they did not object to it. This 
may be due to the fact that Nasser was able 
to point out that one resolution adopted at 
Casablanca attacked the State of Israel. 
Arab leaders who are quite aware of the 
meaning of Nasserism, are still reluctant to 
go out on a limb on this subject which 
Nasser deftly employs as an instrument of 
blackmail. 
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Toward the end of March another confer- 
ence was organized by Cairo. This was the 
so-called All-Africa People’s Conference 
which attracted Africans from various parts 
of Africa. Time magazine (Apr. 7, 1961) 
reported that Cairo, the scene of the meet- 
ing “wore the synthetic festive air peculiar 
to Nasserism.” The arrival of President Nas- 
ser at the meeting place to welcome the dele- 
gates, was the occasion for a wild demon- 
stration.” * * * Phalanxes of young Arabs 
clapped rhythmically and shouted “Nas-ser.” 
Framed against a huge black map of Africa 
with a red flaming torch thrust into its Con- 
go heart, Nasser’s address was a long winded 
repetitious diatribe which stressed Cairo’s 
sacred mission. Egypt’s experience in “fight- 
ing imperialism” qualified it to take the 
leadership in Africa more than any other 
country. “Therefore,” he declared, “our 
support of the African peoples stops at no 
limit.” 

The Soviet weekly New Times (April 1961) 
carried a glowing report from one of its 
correspondents on this meeting and its re- 
sults. The Soviet correspondent was par- 
ticularly happy to note that in the confer- 
ence resolution branding neocolonialism the 
United States is mentioned at the very top 
of the list. The Soviet. reporter was also 
pleased at the conference’s denunciation of 
the United Nations. It is interesting to 
note that the conference called for the 
establishment of institutions such as an 
African Investment Bank to facilitate the 
implementation of development plans. This 
has been one of Cairo’s favorite projects for 
some years. Another key resolution speaks 
about the creation of a joint research insti- 
tute for the advancement of genuine African 
culture. In Nasser’s book, “Egypt’s Libera- 
tion,” he declared that one day he would 
found in Cairo “a great African institute 
dedicated to unveiling to our view the dark 
reaches of the continent, to creating in our 
minds an enlightened African conscious- 
ness.” It is these happy coincidences which 
cast another light on this alleged grassroots 
conference. 

While Nasser was warning the conference 
against the dangers of Western imperialism, 
a trade mission of more than 30 officials was 
preparing to leave on an economic and 
political tour of Africa. According to news- 
paper reports, this mission was modeled on 
the lines of commercial delegations from 
the West, but its program is far broader. 
The mission does not only intend to sell 
merchandise (which the Egyptian people 
could use at home) but it also hopes to 
make it clear to the new African states that 
the U.A.R. is their logical supplier rather 
than the Western imperialists. In this con- 
nection, the New York Times (March 26, 
1961) wrote: “The Cairo Government now 
hopes to link the Arab Republic’s industrial 
potential and increase exporting ability to 
its political ambitions to be a big brother in 
the African family of new nations.” The 
idea that Cairo has a special role to play 
and that it is destined to supplant the West 
in Africa, both economically and politically, 
was expressed by the government newspaper 
Al-Goumhouria: “Cairo has proved to the 
whole world that it has become an inter- 
national capital where all states meet to 
exhibit their progress in a vital field, such as 
that of agriculture and its products for 
mankind’s welfare, or where representatives 
of the Asian and African continents meet to 
strengthen their bonds of solidarity and 
coordinate their struggle against imperial- 
ism. * * * Cairo has become a world capital 
where all states and peoples meet to exhibit 
their progress or discuss their future” 
(March 27, 1961). 

€AIRO—CENTER OF SUBVERSION 


Another important instrument in Cairo’s 
plans for Africa is the organization of Afri- 
can “exiles.” Cairo is the headquarters of 





an 
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more than 30 organizations of political 
exiles from Africa and the Middle East. 
However, the leaders of the “African Associa- 
tion” of exiles are Egyptians, Under their 
direction, African exiles work to undermine 
the authority of the governments of the 
newly created African states. Thus, there is 
a “Nigerian Office’ which is supposed to 
speak and act on behalf of Nigeria but 
which is actually financed by Cairo. There 
is an “Office of Equatorial Africa” which al- 
leges to speak on behalf of the sovereign 
African State of Chad. There is a Cameroun 
Office which directs subversive activities 
against Cameroun from Cairo. 

Other Cairo directed “exiles” are trained 
and financed for subversive activities against 
Ethiopia, Uganda, Zanzibar, Somalia, and 
Rhodesia. These exiles are nothing but 
tools of the Cairo propaganda apparatus. 
Their main function is to creat instability 
and unrest and to prepare the groundwork 
for Nasser’s advances in Africa. They are, in 
short, his fifth column. Cairo has been 
brazenly open about these exiles. On May 
26, 1960, Radio Cairo declared: “The exile 
leaders are welcome in our country and we 
will make them feel that we are partners in 
their struggle.” 

One should not underestimate Cairo’s 
efforts to penetrate Africa under the cover 
of Islam. In his book “Egypt’s Liberation,” 
Nasser makes no bones about the political 
import of the Islamic faith. Speaking about 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, he wrote that it 
should “‘become an institution of great polit- 
ical power and significance.” Thus, his gov- 
ernment has gone all out to woo African 
pilgrims. For example, during 1960 a number 
of pilgrims from Guinea were given an am- 
bulance fully equipped with medical sup- 
plies. This was President Nasser’s personal 
gift. Since then the Cairo Government has 
announced a plan for the construction of 
5,000 dwellings in Mecca to house the pil- 
grims there. It is important to bear in mind, 
too, that in Egypt all the Mosques and 
Islamic preachers are under the direct con- 
trol of the government. In his book “Africa’s 
Challenge to America,” Under Secretary of 
State Chester Bowles took note of Egypt’s 
efforts to exploit Islam, as well as Islamic 
missionaries and teachers, as a vehicle for 
Cairo’s political subversion and hegemony. 

Radio Cairo never tires in its rantings 
against Christian missionaries as agents of 
the white dog imperialists. The weekly 
magazine Newsweek carried a report of an 
interview with Cairo’s Minister of Culture 
and Religious Instruction, Maj. Ahmad Ab- 
dullah Toima, who boasted that the spread 
of Islam would be facilitated by the inaugu- 
ration of a powerful shortwave radio trans- 
mitter to be called the Voice of Islam. The 
major further stated that Cairo hoped to 
translate the Koran into all major -African 
dialects. Finally, Cairo is going to provide 
religious. attachés for every U.A.R. Embassy 
in Africa. According to the New York Times, 
January 16, 1961, these religious attachés will 
carry rank equal to the political, economic, 
and military offices at the embassies. They 
will serve as key consultants on educational 
and cultural questions. They will establish 
contact with African Moslem leaders and will 
presumably help to bring Moslem teachers 
from Cairo to spread the word of Islam. 

Thus, it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that Nasser’s tactics are quite imagina- 
tive and have far-reaching implications. 
They touch on every vital aspect of African 
life. This is a plan of total penetration— 
a@ strategy well understood by Hitler’s geo- 
politicians when the effort was made to ex- 
pand Germandom throughout the world. 

GROWING OPPOSITION 

This is not to say that Nasser will suc- 
ceed. For one thing, even those African 
States which have been going along with 
Nasser up to now, i.e., Guinea, Ghana, Mali, 
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and Morocco, are most jealous of their sov- 
ereignty. For another thing, the Arab record 
in Africa which includes slave trading and 
looting, has not been forgotten. 

It is also interesting to note that a num- 
ber of African States have kept away from 


the Casablanca affair. Indeed, they organ- 


ized their own conference on Monrovia, 
Liberia, in May. Twenty African States at- 
tended this conference. While they would 
have welcomed Ghana, Mali and the other 
participants in the Casablanca meeting, the 
results in Monrovia make it clear that 
Nasser’s ideas about Africa are not going to 
be accepted. The resolutions adopted were 
generally reasonable and in sharp contrast 
to the anti-Western tone of the Casablanca 
conference. 

It is no wonder that Egyptian propagan- 
dists tried to smear the conference by alleg- 
ing that it was really organized by “French, 
American, and British imperialism.” The 
leaders of the Monrovian conference are be- 
coming the target of vicious inuendoes. In 


* this connection, Nasir ad-Din an-Nashashibi, 


a leading Cairo propagandist, wrote 
“Nothing but failure awaits French colonial- 
ism, Anglo-America imperialism, and the 
corrupt .colonialist delusions which dwell 
in the heads of certain Quislings on the 
maiden continent’ (May 3, 1961). Un- 
doubtedly, an-Nashashibi was thinking of 
the leaders who organized the Monrovian 
conference when he used the word “Quis- 
lings.” 

Nasser himself showed displeasure over the 
Monrovian conference. Thus, he made an 
invidious comparison between the “Casa- 
blanca meeting and the Monrovia conference 
by telling a London Times correspondent 
that the latter was influenced by foreign 
countries. Obviously, he was alluding to 


‘Britain, France, and the United States. This 


is an old tactic of Nasser’s. As our readers 
know, whenever an Arab state refused to 
accept Nasser’s word as divinely inspired, 
that Government became the butt of a vio- 
lent attack and was accused of being a 
marionette of Western imperialism. It is 
safe to say, that if the Monrovia conference 
leads to further unity among the partici- 
pants, Nasser will initiate an all-out cam- 
paign to defame the African leaders who are 
resisting his hegemonic policies. 

Of course, it would be a misreading of the 
facts to assert that Nasser’s plans for Africa 
are identical with those of world commu- 
nism. However there is sufficient evidence 
to show that for the foreseeable future the 
tactics-and goals of Nasserism and commu- 
nism run paralell, i.e., to discredit the West 
in the eyes of the African peoples. Thus, 
both, Cairo and Moscow, joined hands at the 
February meeting of the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Council which decided to recognize 
Antoine Gizenga as the-legitimate govern- 
ment of the Congo. Another key decision 
was the creation of a 13-nation committee, 
including the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the U.A.R., to coordinate all ma- 
terial aid, including volunteers already be- 
ing siphoned through Cairo (New York 
Times, January 1961). 


“LESSER EVIL?” 


In view of the foregoing, how can anyone 
speak of Nasser as the “lesser evil” or imply 
that Cairo is an effective bulwark against 
Communist penetration in Africa? The facts 
show an altogether different picture. Ever 
since the emergence of Nasser, the Soviet 
Union has steadily spread its influence 
throughout the Middle East and Africa. 

Though Cairo may not be a Soviet satellite, 
neither is it a friend of the African peoples. 
The colonial correspondent of the London 
Times rightly declares that it is an illusion 
to believe that “African interests can be 
horse traded in matters which are primarily 
the interests of others.” He warned that 
“short-term, expedient, self-interst policies” 
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pursued by the West, will ultimately fail. 
Therefore, he calls upon the Western Powers 
to adopt “steady, informed, long-term poli- 
cies conceived with due regard for African 
interest.” Such an approach, he suggested, 
would bring its own reward. We think this 
is a fair recommendation and it ought to 
be put into practice as soon as possible. 
We suggest that as a beginning, Western 
policymakers give up their “wishful think- 
ing” about Nasserism. 





A Blank Check System of Foreign Aid Is 
Fiscal Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY © 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
week passes by that one of my constitu- 
ents does not send me an editorial 
clipped from the Wall Street Journal. 
Readers in my congressional district of- 
ten say such editorials express their 
views better than the readers can them- 
selves. 

Now the tables are turned and I have 
an editorial from this newspaper that I 
intend to show my friends. It has to do 
with the Kennedy proposals for financing 
foreign ajd with no punches pulled. 

When, in response to the President’s 
urging, people write me in support of 
long-range planning, I intend to send 
them this editorial so as to give the other 
side of the coin. Surely taxpayers must 
recognize that waste and maladministra- 
tion by Government can only be discov- 
ered by the regular check of Appropri- 
ations Committees. A blank check sys- 
tem of foreign aid would create fiscal 
insanity and speed the day of national 
economic ruin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial in question: 

ANOTHER AID DELUGE? 

As the administration builds up its hard 
sell for a revamped foreign aid program, 
there’s a danger that congressional critics 
will waste their energies and wind up like 
the single-minded plumber. While he was 


worrying over a leaky faucet, the pipes were 
bursting and flodding the basement with 


water. 

In this case, the faucet is the Federal 
Treasury. Quite rightly, Congressmen are 
objecting to the administration’s plan to tap 


ethe Treasury directly for $7.3 billion over 


the next 5 years. The latest challenge to 
such back-door spending, which bypasses the 
traditional appropriations route, comes in a 
letter signed by 83 House Members who 
brand the device immoral and reprehen- 
sible. 

There is plenty to criticize about an ar- 
rangement that would further deny congres~ 
sional scrutiny of aid-giving and let dollars 
flow out precisely as the spenders please. 
Such financing is inherently wasteful and 
inflationary. 

But this sort of plumbing has been leak- 
ing away the people’s money for a long time. 
Ever since the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was authorized to borrow directly 
from the Treasury some 30 ago, more 
than $100 billion has been got at the Treas- 
ury back door by two dozen Federal agencies 
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while Congress placidly looked the other 


way. 

Of course, that’s no reason why this un- 
sound practice should be extended to for- 
eign aid, too. But aid supporters are mak- 
ing just that argument, accusing Congress 
of carping inconsistency. And to the extent 
that Congress winks at domestic back-door 

spending, there’s some truth in the charge. 

In any case, the questions to be asked of 
the administration’s aid program do not be- 
gin and end with who will turn the faucet. 
That disputed $7.3 billion, after all, is only 
part of an outlay of more than $26 billion 
contemplated over the next 5 years. The 
sheer volume of the requested billions ought 
to inspire co onal concern not only 
about the faucet but the whole works. 

We have heard a lot about reforming for- 
eign aid, for example, but there are no in- 
dications of a change in the wasteful ways 
aid is administered. Underlying the new 
approach seems to be the old naive assump- 
tion that dollars, poured into inherently 
week regimes, will build strong anti-Com- 
munist governments in the backward coun- 
tries. And nowhere is there serious ques- 
tioning of the commitments the United 
States is assuming. Can a country with a 
$289 billion debt, which is running heavy 
deficits in its domestic spending and inter- 
national balance of payménts, afford to fork 
over yet another $26 billion for foreign aid? 

We hope Congress will refuse to turn on 
the faucet of direct Treasury borrowing. 
But beyond that, Congress ought to exam- 
ine closely the whole leaking and jerry-built 
foreign aid pipeline. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1961, Brig. Gen. Frederick J. Clarke, 
US. Army, Engineer, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, delivered an 
address of welcome before the 48th na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 

General Clarke’s remarks concern the 
development of the Potomac River Basin 
here in Washington and I, therefore, 
feel his words will prove of interest to 
the other Members of Congress: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, NaTIONAL RIVERS AND 
Harsors CONGRESS, May 26, 1961, py Bric. 
Gen. FREDERICK J. CLARKE 
Mr. Buckman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, it is always a pleasure fog 

the Engineer Commissioner to welcome the 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress to its 

annual convention in the District of Colum- 





bia, since the Engineer Commissioner, by 


training and because of his position, is 
vitally interested in the work of the con- 
gress. 

We feel that the city of Washington and 
some of its problems in your area should be 
of concern to the Congress, since the Na- 
tion’s Capital belongs to all of the people 
of the United States. We are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the project for the 
development of the Potomac River Basin as 
a reliable water supply for the metropolitan 
area. The Potomac River qualifies as one 
of the most studied rivers of the United 
States, about which little has been done to 
date. We are optimistic that the current 
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studies by the Corps of Engineers on the 
control of the Potomac River will bear fruit 
and that shortly we shall see the initiation 
of projects to guarantee the water supply of 
Washington and the adjacent suburban 
areas of Maryland and Virginia. We know 
that we face the prospect that the develop- 
ment of the area will be curtailed in the 
next 15 years unless steps are taken to regu- 
late the flow. A timespan of 15 years is a 
relatively short period to develop a river 
basin. Since Washington belongs to the 
people of the Nation, this problem of water 
supply is partially your problem. I hope 
you will encourage its early solution. 
Speaking for the Commissioners and the 
people of the District of Columbia, we wel- 
come you and hope you enjoy your stay here 
while having a most productive convention. 





Single Military Intelligence Is an 
Invitation to Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the truly vital require- 
ments for a sound national strategy in 
these dangerous years is effective intel- 
ligence concerning the Soviet Union and 
other nations of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Because of the importance of sound 
intelligence, the United States must be 
extremely cautious in considering any 
plan that could result in an arbitrary 
control over our intelligence organiza- 
tions and procedures. For some time I 
have been increasingly concerned—and 
I know that many of my _ colleagues 
share my apprehension—over the report 
that plans are afoot in the Pentagon to 
create some sort.of czar over intelli- 
gence activities of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Such a development could 
be disastrous, for no individual should 
have the authority to exercise an arbi- 
trary decision as to vital intelligence 
matters at a level below the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

One of the most clearthinking edito- 
rials on this important issue appeared 
in the Wednesday, June 21, 1961, issue 
of the Evening Tribune of San Diego, 
Calif. This editorial entitled ‘Single 
Military Intelligence Is an Invitation to 
Disaster” is based upon a very fine arti- 
cle in the June issue of the VFW Amer- 
ican Security Reporter, published 
monthly by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

The Evening Tribune editorial reviews 
the points brought out by the VFW ar- 
ticle and amplifies the reasons why 
overcentralized control of intelligence 
could be disastrous in our struggle for 
survival against communism. 

This thoughtful editorial from the 
Evening Tribune, and the article from 
the VFW American Security Reporter, 
are most helpful in clarifying our stra- 
tegic thinking at this time. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
editorial: 
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* SrncLe Muurrary INTELLIGENCE Is AN 
INVITATION TO DISASTER 


The centralized control thinkers in Wash- 
ington reportedly are eying military intelli- 
gence as an area to bring under a single 
authority. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has sounded an alert on this 
perilous possibility in its monthly publica- 
tion, VFW American Security Reporter. 

We share its concern, if there is serious 
consideration. being given to setting up a 
czar over intelligence functions of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

This is as bad as similar misguided efforts 
to scuttle the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a single supreme commander. 

It is flirting with military disaster. 

There are some areas of defense in which 
overall coordination and direction are prac- 
tical and desirable. This has been demon- 
strated in procurement and distribution of 
common items. Coordination of research 
and development also can prevent wasteful 
duplication. 

Military intelligence is an entirely differ- 
ent.matter, however. It does not lend itself 
to neat rules of bookkeeping and business 
administration. 

The collection, evaluation, and use of in- 
telligence is not a precise science. As the 
VFW American Security Reporter cautions: 

“Intelligence, relating to all aspects of 
actual or potential enemies, is probably the 
most abstract feature of the art of war. 
Such things as military morale, national 
determination, the mental power, the phy- 
sical stamina, and the will of leadership are 
certainly not subject to precise calculation.” 

Under the Joint Chiefs, the intelligence 
functions of the various services involve 
highly specialized experiences. It is in the 
blending of these experiences through the 
National Intelligence Board for the National 
Security Council and the President that an 
essential objectivity is obtained. 

Without objectivity, war planning can be- 
come mere wishful thinking, and there is no 
swifter way to military calamity in this 
deadly business. 

We need the healthy “clash of opinions”— 
which some people mistakenly decry as “bick- 
ering”—in the Joint Chiefs and the various 
intelligence organizations in order to over- 
ride arbitrary decisions. 

The increasing use of electronic computers 
in war planning makes total objectivity es- 
sential. 

These marvelous machines, no matter how 
“smart,” are limited in their answers to the 
kind of information fed into them. 

An intelligence “czar” who alone decided 
what material was to go into a, computer 
could effectively determine in advance what 
was to come out. 

We still believe in the American concept 
of checks and balances. And that goes 
double when it comes to military intelligence. 





“Operation Abolition” Authentic 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
a (Mont.) Enterprise on June 

; 1961. 
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This editorial corroborates the authen- 
ticity of the film “Operation Abolition” 
as attested to by the sheriff and by the 
mayor of San Francisco, by the presid- 
ing judge at the trial of the students, 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and by 
seven clergymen who were eyewitnesses. 
The editor further underscores the ef- 
fectiveness of this documentary evidence 
of Communist activity among student 
groups by calling attention to the very 
‘nature of the organized campaign to 
impugn its veracity: 

[From the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, 
June 22, 1961] 


“OPERATION ABOLITION” AUTHENTIC 


One of the most potent weapons the forces 
of patriotism possess in their war against 
the forces of the mistaken is the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Striking 
evidence of the committee’s potency is being 
brought forth daily. This evidence comes 
in the form of bitter attacks on the commit- 
tee and its motion picture, “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” This is the film that shows the Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-led student 
riots against the committee when it held 
hearings in San Francisco last year. 

It is doubtful that any single weapon in 
the last 20 years has done so much damage 
to the mistaken program of infiltration of 
youth on college campuses. 

This film, being shown widely over the 
Nation by private individuals, the American 
Legion, church groups, civic groups, and 
patriotic societies, has thrown the mistaken 
youth program off balance and has put the 
antifreedom forces on the defensive in the 
area of youth activities. 

“Operation Abolition” produces docu- 
mentary evidence that the same thing that 
happened in Tokyo and in Caracas and other 
Central and South American countries can 
happen here and did happen in San Fran- 
cisco. Nearly a thousand copies of this pow- 
erful film have been distributed. And how 
the mistaken enemies of freedom are yell- 
ing. 

That is the evidence of the film's effective- 
ness, of course. Unless the film presented 
the truth and presented it effectively we 
would not be witnessing the present attacks 
on it and the House committee from mis- 
taken writers and speakers. 

Along with these efforts, an organized 
campaign has been put into motion by vari- 
ous high-sounding committees, the main 
function of which seems to be placing their 
propaganda material in strategic hands 
wherever the film is scheduled to be shown 
and trying to create doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the picture 

But the film is authentic. Its authenticity 
has been attested to by the sheriff of San 
Francisco, by the mayor of San Francisco, 
by the judge who tried those who were finally 
arrested, by seven ministers, who were eye- 
witnesses, and by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 


Mr. Hoover prepared a report compiled 
from the original reports of Communist un- 
derground agents in the San Francisco Bay 
area, giving dates, locations, and blow-by- 
blow details of the careful plans which the 
mistaken apparatus on the west coast had 
drawn up weeks in advance of the House 
committee hearings an San _ Francisco. 
These advance plans foretold what hap- 
pened. They called for the use of students 
in a demonstration against the committee 
naming the various contacts on college cam- 
puses, the student leaders, the instructions 
that were given, and all the other factors 
that led to planned violence. 

This FBI report gives its own play-by-play 
account of the continuity of events in the 
riots themselves, and it corroborates in de- 
tail the story as told in the film, “Operation 
Abolition.” 
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It is an established fact that every in- 
dividual and every organization actively en- 
gaged in the forefront of the defense of 
America against the international conspir- 
acy becomes the immediate target of attack 
and vilification by Communists, fellow trav- 
elers, their stooges, and innocent but be- 
guiled Americans whose opposition to the 
committee has nothing to do with the au- 
thenticity of the film. 





Medical Security for the Aged a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I received a letter dated July 
7, 1961, from one of my constituents, 
Prof. David Mechanic, who is director of 
social science training in medicine at 
the University of Wisconsin, in which he 
made a most logical and convincing case 
for the enactment of the administra- 
tion’s proposal to provide health insur- 
ance for the aged within our social 
security system. 

I was particularly impressed by his 
statistical but nonetheless dramatic pres- 
entation of the mounting incidence of 
chronic illness among persons over 65 
as contrasted with the declining percent- 
age of coverage for that same age group. 

As a specialist in the sociology of medi- 
cine, Dr. Mechanic is, I believe, emi- 
nently qualified to speak on this issue. I 
ask unanimous consent to include his 
letter here in the Recorp, and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues as 
irrefutable testimony to the urgent need 
for legislation to provide health insur- 
ance for the aged within our social 
security program. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., July 7, 1961. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to encourage your 
active support for President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram to provide health insurance for the 
aged within the social security system. My 
opinions have formed as a result of consider- 
able study as a specialist in the sociology of 
medicine. I am presently an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin where I carry on research and teach 
in this area. 

While the quality and effectiveness of 
American medicine is high, it is clear that 
all segments of our population do not have 
equal access to such excellent care. It is 
an unfortunate fact that some of the groups 
in our population most in need of medical 
care are those with the least economic re- 
sources to afford it, and the least insurance 
coverage. The proposal sponsored by the 
administration is an attempt to extend medi- 
cal care to the aged who, thus far, have not 
been financially able to equally enjoy the ad- 
vantages of our system of medical care. 

The increasing economic cost of medical 
and hospital care has led, in recent years, to 
a system of private insurance in the attempt 
to spread the economic risks of illness and 
protect members of the population against 
economic catastrophe during periods of ill- 
ness. This program of private insurance has 
aided persons over 65 considerably less than 
might be assumed. 

As of 1960, approximately 130 million per- 
sons had some form of insurance covering 
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part of the costs of hospital services, al- 
though less than half the population had any 
protection for medical bills within the hos- 
pital. However, the aged have considerably 
less insurance against illness than other 
groups in the population. A 1956 current 
population survey showed, for example, that 
while two-thirds of those under 65 had some 
protection against costs of illness, only 36 
percent of those over 65 were insured. Pro- 
tection decreased with age; fewer than 25 
percent of those over 75 had any insurance. 
A slightly higher percentage of those over 
65 now have, at least, some insurance, but 
the relative disadvantage of the aged is still 
painfully evident. 

Because of the chronic illness that afflicts 
the aged, medical care is more often neces- 
sary for aged persons than those in younger 
age groups. In 1957, persons over 65 re- 
quired twice the days of hospital care re- 
ceived by the general population. The situa- 
tion of the aged is more difficult than these 
figures indicate in that, as a 1957 survey 
showed, three-fifths of persons 65 and over 
had a total money income of less than $1,000, 
and savings in this income group are mini- 
mal according to a number of surveys. 
Furthermore, when the aged carry insurance 
they generally pay higher rates for less ade- 
quate coverage than the general population. 

While the Kerr-Mills legislation provides 
some relief to the “medically indigent,” it 
fails to deal with the larger problem of in- 
suring adequate medical care for those over 
65. The Kerr-Mills program has not been 
widely implemented, and when it has, the 
basis for receiving help have been often 
harsh and unreasonable. The proposal to 
provide medical insurance to the aged 
through the social security mechanism, I 
believe, more adequately and realistically 
deals with the dimensions of the problem 
faced by our aged population. 

The Kennedy program also advocates other 
reasonable and badly needed mechanisms to 
deal with the growing crises in American 
medicine: The need for an increase in the 
number and caliber of medical school appli- 
cants, the need for expanding medical school 
facilities, and the provision of sufficient ade- 
quately trained physicians to care for the 
expanding population. 


As Dr. Howard Rusk has pointed out (New 
York Times, Apr. 23, 1961) the number of 
medical school applicants has dropped 
steadily. In 1947, nearly 7 percent of all 
college graduates applied to medical schools 
compared to 4 percent in 1958. Moreover, 
medical school students are drawn primarily 
from higher socioeconomic groups, indicat- 
ing that much talent is lost as the result 
of the inability of qualified and motivated 
students to finance their medical education. 
The average medical student receives con- 
siderably less financial support than other 
graduate students. Even with the selection 
of medical students from financially able 
groups, almost 1 of every 2 medical students 
go into debt to receive their medical educa- 
tion, a figure 1.5 times that of other graduate 
students. President Kennedy’s call for Fed- 
eral scholarships would help, indeed. 

In short, in the assessment of medical 
needs it seems clear that wider dispersion 
of medical care among the aged, expansion 
of medical facilities for training, and elimi- 
nation of financial barriers for highly quali- 
fied students interested in medicine and 
medical research are necessary. President 
Kennedy’s program is realistic in view of 
these needs. 

The President's proposals, of course, have 
stimulated the vociferous opposition of the 
American Medical Association and its agents. 
Slogans are not substitutes for facts nor 
cliches for thoughts. It is essential that we 
carefully examine the proposed program and 
suggested alternatives. 

Respectfully, 7 
Davip MECHANIC, 
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HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29,1961 ~° 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the continuation of the speech 
by Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief of the 
Palm Beach Post Times, to the Palm 
Beaches’ chapter of the National Secre- 
taries’ Association concerning the threat 
of Castro communism to the American 
States in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
This section concludes this fine apprais- 
al of the Cuban situation: 

Last fall, our Government announced that 
it was imposing an embargo on all exports 
to Cuba except foods and medicines. The 
embargo was not imposed on Cuban goods 
coming into this country. 

How could anyone be so unrealistic? As 
long as we allow Cuban goods to come into 
this country and pay for them with Amer- 
- lean dollars, we are not damaging the Cu- 
bans in the least by not permitting them to 
buy our goods. All they have to do is take 
the dollars we pay for their goods and buy 
whatever they want, wherever they want, on 
world markets. 

Even a child can see that with Russia and 
China willing to sell Cuba all the war ma- 
terial it wants, those American dollars are 
going to be used for that purpose. 

All of you saw the pictures of the tanks 
and guns and planes built behind the Iron 
Curtain which were used to crush the rebel 
invasion. Those tanks and guns and planes 
were purchased with American dollars paid 
by American business interests for Cuban 
products shipped into this eountry. And 
many of those products wére shipped into 
the United States right here through the 
port of Palm Beach. 

Speaking of American dollars, it’s a funny 
thing how the Communists from Moscow 
to Havana scream about Yankee imperialism. 
To hear them, Yankee imperialism will be 
the world’s ruination. Yet, when it comes 
to the American dollar, which is the back- 
bone of so-called Yankee imperialism, they 
still scramble to get their hands on as many 
of them as they can. It still is the most 
sought after medium of exchange in the 
world—by both friend and foe—and God 
willing, it always will be. 

Even so, we must redouble our efforts to 
make certain that our American dollars do 
not make their way into the hands of our 
enemies to be used against us. 

The one effective way this can be done 
where Cuba is concerned is through the im- 
position of the tightest kind of economic 
embargo—a full blockade, if necessary. 

To assure the success of such an embargo, 
the full cooperation of Canada and Mexico, 
in particular, and all the other Latin Amer- 
ican states must be obtained. This coopera- 
tion is vital to make certain that goods pur- 
chased through middle-man brokers in those 
countries are not immediately transshipped 
into Cuba. 


The cooperation of all members of the 
Organization of American States already is 
available and practically assured under exist- 
ing treaties and agreements. Canada is not 
a member of the OAS but it goes without 
saying that the leaders of our neighbor to 
the north are fully aware of the hemispheric 
threat posed by the Communist beachhead 
on our very doorsteps. 

This economic embargo must, in turn, be 
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backed up by a firm, unified show of mili- 
tary determination on the part of the OAS 
members. This, too, is available under ex- 
isting treaties and agreements which says 
the OAS members have the right jointly to 
prohibit directly or indirectly the infiltra- 
tion of communism into any Latin American 
republic. 

To those who would say it will be diffi- 
cult to enlist the support of the OAS mem- 
bers in such drastic action, I cite these 
facts: 

The Declaration of Havana on September 
2, 1960, was an open attack on the OAS. 

During 1959 the Castro. government aided 
or supported armed invasions of Panama, 
Nicaragua, the Dominican — and 
Haiti. 

Peru and El Salvador have found the Cu- 
ban embassies in their countries distribut- 
ing revolutionary propaganda and financing 
student plots to overthrow the governments. 

During the Venezuela riots of last Novem- 
ber, that government announced discovery 
of high-powered radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets in the possession of Cubans in 
Caracas. 

Similar patterns have existed in troubles 
in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 

The Cuban Foreign Minister has used un- 
printable language in references to Presi- 
dent Frondizi, of Argentina. Government 
broadcasts have denounced President Lopez 
Mateos as “the betrayer of the Mexican revo- 
lution.” President Alessandri as “the cor- 
rupter of the faith of the Chilean people.” 
President Camargo, of Colombia, as “the inti- 
mate friend of exploiting imperialism.” 
President Betancourt, of Venezuela, as the 
“revolutionary of mercurochrome band- 
aids.” You are well aware of the invectives 
applied to former President Eisenhower and 
to President Kennedy. 

As a result of all this, eight American 
states no longer have diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. 

In rejecting the OAS, the Castro regime 
has rejected the hemisphere and has estab- 
lished itself as the outpost in the Americas 
for forces determined to wreck the inter- 
American system. 

In conclusion, I would like to read to you 
a few sentences: 

“If the United States ever becomes a sec- 
ond-class world power, it will not be be- 
cause we lacked strength, but because our 
leaders lacked the guts to use it. 

“Today—at this moment—they are smugly 
pursuing a course of- forbearance, no re- 
— and no intervention, while interna- 

ional communism is establishing a beach- 
head in Cuba—less than 100 miles from the 
U.S. mainland. 

“There are well-founded fears that Cuban 
Dictator Fidel Castro may agree—or has al- 
ready agreed—to allow Soviet Russia to con- 
struct a nuclear base there. 

“Now, before it is too late, the United 
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amounts to an act of Communist aggres- 
sion, by whatever means necessary. 

“The time has come for us to seize the 
initiative that was lost when we put our 
trust in an impotent United Nations. We 
must invoke both the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Truman Doctrine and force the Com- 
munists out of Cuba.” 

If those words sound familiar to you, it 
is because you read them on February 17, 
1960, in an editorial in the Palm Beach Post. 
Those were our views then—14 months ago. 
Those are our views today. And we believe 
they now are the views of the vast majority 
of the freedom-loving peoples of all the 
Americas. 

God pray that our indecision and timidity 
of the past gives way soon to the kind of 
action that will clear the cancerous Com- 
munist blight from our hemisphere before 
it is too late. 

I thank you. 
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Need for an All-Out Offensive Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the outstanding Naval 
Reserve units in my district has pre- 
pared a resolution pointing up the need 
for an all-out offensive against com- 
munism. It is self-explanatory, and I 
ask unanimous consent to include it as 
a portion of my remarks: 

As private citizens, the staff and students 
of the Naval Reserve Officers’ School 11-2, 
located in San Diego, Calif.. have become 
increasingly concerned about the urgent 
need of the free world, under the leadership 
of the United States of America to firmly 
meet and defeat the threat to freedom posed 
by the Communist ideology. We firmly be- 
lieve that we must assume the type of 
leadership required to arouse the free world 
and our countrymen to the seriousness and 
dangers of the cold war and demonstrate 
@ united and determined will to win. 

We believe— 

That loyalty, to one’s country, one’s re- 
ligion, One’s family and one’s self is never 
out of style. 

That the responsibilities of citizenship 
take precedence over its privileges and one 
should be proud to quickly announce his 
loyalty to his country. 

That high moral standards and physical 
fitness are vital to our national survival. 

That the people of the free world must 
be made to realize that freedom is never 
complete, never secure and never free and we 
must be prepared to make the sacrifices 
necessary to keep our freedom. 

That every means of education must be 
utilized to develop in the people of our 
country and of the free world a deep-seated 
understanding of our economic and political 
systems which have produced the most free- 
dom for the individual; the greatest respect 
for his rights and the most food for his 
table of any other system in the world. 

That the struggle with the Communist 
ideology can never be negotiated and must 
be aggressively combated with the entire 
spectrum of our armament—political, eco- 
nomic, moral and physical—by assuming 
the offensive and recognizing that freedom 
is indivisible and must be made available to 
all peoples and not only to ourselves alone. 

That since the United States will not strike 
the first blow in a nuclear exchange, we 
must, therefore, have a nonmilitary defense 
posture which can absorb the first strike 
and still retain an overwhelming retaliatory 
striking force and provide a sound post- 
attack mobilization base. 

That a strong nonmilitary defense system 
to complement our offensive capabilities will, 
in the long run, minimize the risks of a 
nuclear exchange. 

That to achieve these ends 

We recommend— 

The implementation of a national program 
to strengthen our moral character and en- 
courage physical fitness. 

The propagation of a Universal Bill of 
Rights clearly setting forth the goals to- 
ward which we are striving and the prin- 
ciples for which we stand. 

That our military alliances, such as NATO 
and SEATO, be strengthened economically 
and politically as well as militarily to achieve 
maximum effectiveness and to demonstrate a 
united determination to meet the Commu- 
nist threat. 
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That legally constituted law enforcement 
and investigatory bodies, such as the FBI; 
the Senate Internal Security Committee and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, be fully supported in carrying out 
the missions given them by the President 
and the Congress of the United States. 

An upgrading of the role of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and a wider 
scope of responsibility for the Armed Forces 
(particularly the Reserve components) in the 
area of nonmilitary defense. 

That a nationwide training and educa- 
tional program be instituted to teach the 
serious nature of the cold war; our respon- 
sibilities as citizens and the techniques of 
nonmilitary defense. 

That we modernize and streamline our 
stockpiling practices and tut administrative 
redtape to insure maximum effectiveness 
in time of emergency. 

That we start immediate construction of 
a system of fallout shelters throughout the 
Nation and initiate construction of blast 
shelters in strategic areas. 

That we encourage (through dollar-match- 
ing programs or tax relief) industry to de- 
centralize geographically its production ca- 
pacity and to incorporate into and equip 
fallout (or blast) shelters in all new-plant 
construction. 

That we encourage State governments to 
pass legislation providing that shelter con- 
struction by individual homeowners be con- 
sidered as nontaxable capital improvements. 

We conclude— 

That the Nation’s total effort must be 
mobilized to combat communism and, toward 
this, we pledge our full support. 





Voices 
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HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a new Boy Scout camp was dedicated in 
the mountains of my southeastern Okla- 
homa home. Included in these facilities 
is an amphitheater constructed as a me- 
morial to Lt. Edward P. Shuller. 

Lieutenant Shuller, son of Dr. and 
Mrs, E. H. Shuller of McAlester, Okla., 
was one of four Air Force crewmen killed 
when their B—47 jet bomber crashed dur- 
ing a training mission last February 21. 

It is always difficult to lose a loved 
ons; when it is a young man of fine char- 
acter and high promise of a great con- 
tribution to society, it is doubly so. I 
watched this boy grow up in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas schools, marry, and be- 
come the father of a beautiful little girl. 
He embarked on his military service with 
the same unsparing enthusiasm with 
which he approached every undertaking. 
He took his Air Force training seriously 
and made rapid progress until he be- 
came a pilot in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand operation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert in the Recorp the 
remarks of Lieutenant Shuller’s younger 
brother, John, at the dedication of the 
Edward Paul Shuller Memorial Amphi- 
theater. It is one of the most inspiring 
tributes I have ever read, reflecting an 
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understanding and appreciation of tre- 
mendous depth: 
: VolIcrs 

My brother’s boyhood was molded by many 
influences—as is true, of course of all boys 
and girls. I could never hope to know all of 
the forces which influenced him. Certainly 
there were those which boosted him toward 
enlightened adulthood with its responsibil- 
ities, and there were, no doubt, those which 
provided obstacles. But probably one of the 
most powerful influences was a range of 
ancient mountains. These hills (for they 
hardly justify the title “mountains”) are the 
pride of southeastern Oklahoma. They range 
mostly south of the South Canadian River 
and mostly east of U.S. Highway 69, and al- 
though they adhere to limits prescribed by 
a river and a highway, they have absolutely 
no regard for the boundary between the 
United States and Arkansas. 

Whereas most people acquaint themselves 
with the ruggedness of the Kiqmichis from 
the soft seat of the family oil burner, my 
brother fell in love with these hills the hard 
way—afoot. He and a small group of bud- 
dies first lifted pack to back and turned on 
civilization at the wise old age of 14, or 
thereabout. And it was not easy. Simply 
carrying a pack weighing from half to three- 
quarters as much as its porter is hard work 
without the added niceties of steep slopes, 
twisted ankles, underbrush, and nearly in- 
digestible food. (I recall the story of my 
brother’s first attempt to make pudding. 
The wayfarers had chosen a certain pudding 
mix because of its elementary instructions. 
It was absolutely foolproof. But then, my 
brother was no fool. How he managed to 
create a pudding that not only was in- 
digestible but was an integral part of the 
pan as well, is to this day a culinary and 
chemical mystery. His companions threw 
away the pan with its integral pudding, ate 
dry cereal, and marvelled greatly.) 

After that first hike, the boys were 
thoroughly brainwashed. There just wasn’t 
any other place fit for a red-blooded boy. 
The old battle ery of the worldwise assumed 
new meaning: “To the woods.” 

As the boys grew older, some dropped out 
of the clique, and others were duly initi- 
ated. The initiation was performed on a 
hike, with great seriousness and pomp—if 
circumstances called for it. There was al- 
ways the great bobcat hunt—the bobcat be- 
ing some member of the party who had un- 
obtrusively faded into the darkness a short 
distance away. A great howling and growl- 
ing would commence and everyone would re- 
act according to some prearranged plan— 
everyone, that is, except the initiate who 
supposedly had no idea what was going on. 
This was always good for a laugh. (There 
was the time when the bobcat, while crawl- 
ing around in the darkness, put his hand 
down upon the forest floor and was sur- 
prised to feel it move. He recoiled a dis- 
tance and turned his flashlight onto the spot 
he had just vacated, finding it inhabited by 
a 5-foot diamond-back rattlesnake. The 
boy called for help and the whole army of 
the Kiamichi descended upon the bedaz- 
zled creature. My brother emptied his .22 
revolver into the snake’s head—only, true to 
form, he missed-*so they had to kill it with 
rocks.) This was the environment in which 
Ed thrived. He loved the mountains for the 
adventure they afforded, their beauty merely 
setting the stage for his mischief. 

But then one night at the end of a hard 
day’s hike, when they undertook one last 
mountain in the hope of seeing the lights 
of Talihina on the other side, my brother 
began to undergo a transformation. By 
their calculations, they had covered fifteen 
rugged miles that day, and they were ex- 
hausted. When, upon reaching the summit 
of the mountain, they found just another 
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hill on the other side, it began to occur tc 
Ed and his friends how vast the land was 
and how small they themselves were. From 
their vantage-point atop the hill, the world 
assumed a new dimension—the mountains a 
new meaning. This no longer was a stage for 
childish horseplay. It was a creation of God; 
@ panorama of splendid beauty. They sat si- 
lently together for a long time beneath the 
stars, each boy immersed in men’s thoughts. 
Then, after a while, they descended into the 
new valley and set up their camp on the 
shore of a mountain lake, working hushed. 

My brother told me later that as he lay in 
his sleeping bag that night, watching the 
stars and thinking, he imagined he heard 
voices. They were not speaking in words. 
There were the calls of wild creatures—night 
birds, frogs and water insects, wild dogs; yet 
he had heard these before. There were the 
rustle of oak leaves and the whisper of pine 
needles as the spirit of the wind, haunting 
the night, crept past; nor was this new 
either. Then there were the stars and the 
gray night-clouds. None of it was new. He 
had seen and heard it all before. But it was 
different. It was different, because he had 
never felt it before. He was now a part of 
nature and nature a part of himself. Here 
on the shores of this mountain iake deep in 
Choctaw country he established communion 
with nature, with mankind—past, present, 
and future—and with God himself. He 
heard the voices of the Universe and of In- 
finity. 

The next morning the day dawned glori- 
ously against the mountain west of the lake, 
and the campers, following a forest rangers’ 
road, emerged from the wilderness, singing. 

When I reached an age capable of some 
maturity, my brother introduced me to the 
wilderness he had so frequently described. 
Through his eyes I had seen this world be- 
fore, and through his discovery of its magical 
beauty I quickly found communion, too. I 
heard the veices. But what to me was and 
is an equally great treasure, was the fact that 
through these adventures I discovered my 
brother. When Ed went off te college, the 
camping trips beeame fewer, and with his 
marriage, they stopped altogether. But the 
communion with nature remained, and the 
communion between brothers remained. 

Soon my brother had a new love—the sky. 
He was commissioned into the Air Force 
upon graduation and set out to make it his 
career. To achieve his end, he drove him- 
self as he had never before done. He in- 
formed a skeptical kid brother that college 
is a snap alongside the Air Force pilot train- 
ing routine. 

First he underwent basic training just as 
every two-legged, two-armed, single-headed 
man does. This was alien, but he endured 
it willingly for the promise of things to 
come. After this basic phase, there came 
an agonizing period of time devoted to 
classwork. And, yet, it was a stimulating 
time. The men were earthbound, but the 
competition was sustained at such a fierce 
level that many candidates dropped out. Ed 
survived the ordeal with his wife’s assistan 
and went on to basic pilot training. Wi 
each new aircraft, the pressure was applied 
again. More men fell by the wayside. Ed 
graduated to twin-engine jet trainers, then 
to single-engine jet trainers, and finally was 
ordered to the Strategic Air Command as a 
candidate for pilot training in the B-47 jet 
bomber. 


Although Ed and his wife, Marily, did not 
always like the areas where they were sta- 
tioned, he, at least, could escape. No mat- 
ter how the dust blew or the rain fell, no mat~- 
ter if it were hot or cold, the domain of the 
big bird was always the same. It could rise 
above the petty problems of weather and 
could skirt the larger ones. Here in this rare, 
lonely world he could hear the voices again, 
speaking different tongues, but unmistak- 
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ably clear. Here was the very hall of God. 

As a copilot my brother was assigned to 
a crew, and ordered to Columbus, Ohio. At 
last he was operational. He was in the busi- 
ness and a professional. And, with a re- 
newed enthusiasm, he and his little family 
(there was a baby girl by now) set off on the 
new adventure. , 

About this time the hometown Boy Scout 
Council took possession of a lake in the Ki- 
amichi Mountains of Choctaw country and 
started the machinery for the construction of 
® new camp. 

Christmas rang in and faded, and the new 
year 1961 was born. Time flew on the wings 
of happiness and January passed like a 
breeze. February was well advanced when 
a new blast of winter set the forces of early 
spring into rout. February 21 was dying in 
the hills of Kentucky, a raw night in the 
vanguard of winter’s icy legions, when some- 
where in the blackness two aircraft an- 
nounced their presence with a sound like 
distant thunder—one a throbbing, the other 
a smooth rumble. On the ground below, a 
farmer momentarily ceased his doing and 
hastily swept the sky with a glance. Then 
burying his frosted chin in his collar, he 
went on his way again. The two thunders 
mingled into oneness. 

Up in the night, subdued lights glowed 
within instrument panels. Voices calmly 
announced the progress of a routine refuel- 
ing operation—routine, except for the ex- 
traordinary turbulence. Then suddenly the 
bomber shuddered. Trouble. Hands darted 
from control tocontrol. What was it? Eyes 
flitted from instrument to instrument, not- 
ing anxiously the steady unwinding of one. 
The world began to spin. The navigator 
ejected. The needles on that dial flew 
round, round, round. ; 

Churchgoers, alarmed at a terrifying new 
sound dashed out of doors. The noise 
crescendoed reached a climax, and then the 
whole sky was alight. For what seemed an 
eternity, firebrands fell from the sky. For 
a while, time was suspended and the world 
was in confusion, Then the night settled 
upon the hills again, and winter continued 
its soundless advance. When the morning 
dawned, the forest found itself covered with 
snow and sprinkled with twisted aluminum 
tinsel. — 

The Lion of March this year, arrived softly 
on padded feet. 

Soon Boy Scouts will camp once again, on 
the shores of a quiet lake in the ageless 
Kiamichi country. They will shout and 
sweat, play and work, and when they are 
exhausted, they will drop into their bed- 
rolis and sleep. But in the quiet of the night 
they will hear voices: The wind whispering 
in the pines, the moon and the stars, the 
clouds and the night-birds, and perhaps 
they'll hear the wail of the wild dog. And 
mingled inaudibly among the other voices 
will be the voice of a boy who cached a part 
of his being, a piece of his soul, in the hilis 
of the Choctaws; the voice of a boy who 
loved this forest and carved his love in- 
delibly on the wind. 





Arguments for Red China Recognition 
Aren’t Valid—U.S. Proposal on U.N. 
Seat for Red China Is Senseless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the most disturbing and alarm- 
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ing type of thinking that seems to per- 
vade the atmosphere of the New Fron- 
tier is that which persists in the belief 
in either the necessity for or the in- 
evitability of the diplomatic recognition 
of Communist China and its being seated 
in the United Nations; particularly in 
spite of overwhelming public and con- 
gressional opposition. Of course, the 
mere fact that overwhelming numbers 
oppose this move is not the reason that 
such a policy would be unsound and un- 
fortunate; sheer weight of numbers is no 
more a valid means of settling the prob- 
lem than is saying that such a move is 
inevitable because neither argument at- 
tempts to decide the question’ on its 
merits. Two editorials appearing in the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal on June 20 and 
28 argue the case on its merits and con- 
clude that such a policy would be sense- 
less. It seems inconceivable to me that 
after we have lost face with many of our 
Far Eastern allies for failing to stop Red 
aggression in Laos that we would con- 
tinue to hear rumors that the admi- 
istration is still considering a policy 
which could only serve to raise even 
greater doubts in the minds of the free 
people of Asia about our determination 
to keep them free. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I wish to place in the 
Recorp these editorials as further evi- 
dence in the case against recognition: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 20, 

1961] 
ARGUMENTS FOR RED CHINA RECOGNITION 
AREN’T VALID 


The national strategy committee of the 
American Security Council, a bipartisan non- 
profit organization with over 2,700 member 
institutions, Monday urged President Ken- 
nedy, Congress and all Americans to stand 
firm on the question of admitting Red China 
to membership in the United Nations. 

In a 28-page report released at a Wash- 
ington press conference, the committee said 
admission of Red China -~would irreparably 
damage our national security. 

The question of membership for Red China 
is scheduled to come up for the 11th con- 
secutive year when the U.N. General As- 
sembly meets in September. In past years, 
the question has been kept from the agenda 
by majority vote. However, the favorable 
vote margin has decreased each year, and 
there are indications that this time the 
U.S. stand will not be upheld. 

Monday’s appeal in Washington called for 
an immediate joint resolution of Congress 
to “reaffirm in unmistakable language our 
opposition to such admittance.” Such bold 
leadership at this time is seen as necessary 
to offset the effects of a campaign led by the 
British to admit Red China.. 

Committee Chairman Loyd Wright said his 
group is amazed at how many Americans 
have been taken in by propaganda efforts 
supporting the Communist Chinese. 

“Maybe the loss of North Vietnam and 
Tibet, and the near lossof Laos isn’t too 
meaningful to some Americans,” -he said. 
“But how in heaven’s name can any Ameri- 
can forget Red Chinese participation in 
Korea and their continuing violation of the 
Korean truce? Over 33,000 Americans were 
killed and 103,000 wounded in Korea, mostly 
by Red Chinese troops.” 

What are the arguments on the side of 
admitting Red China? 

Well, there are those who say that we 
should accord diplomatic recognition be- 
cause the Communist e has been in 
power so long that it has won the right to it. 

This is not. sound reasoning. Diplomatic 
recognition is a privilege, not a right. Cer- 
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tainly it is nothing that is compelled by the 
mere lapse of time. 

Naturally, we can't ignore the existence of 
Red China. And we haven't. We have dealt 
with it in relation to the Korean and Indo- 
china armistices. For many years we have 
been, and still are, dealing with it in an 
effort to free our citizens and to obtain re- 
ciprocal renunciations of force. 

There are others who claim that recogni- 
tion is inevitable, so why not now? 

Let.us hope that the United States need 
never succumb to the argument of inevita- 
bility. We still can fashion our own destiny. 
We haven’t yet accepted the mastery of 
Communist forces. 

There also are some who suggest that if we 
assist the Chinese Reds to gain in prestige 
and importance they may eventually break 
with the Soviet Union and that is our best 
hope for the future. 

Undoubtedly there are basic power rival- 
ries between Russia and Red China in Asia, 
but also the two centers of Communist dom- 
ination are bound together by close ideo- 
logical ties. Perhaps they may someday 
clash, but we want to make sure their quar- 
rel isn’t over how to divide up the United 
States. 

To follow this theory might well be a case 
of giving Red China enough rope to hang us. 

Internationally the Chinese Reds do not 
conform to the practices of civilized nations; 
do not live up to their international obli- 
gations; have not been peaceful in the past 
and give no evidence of altering their policy 
of force. Their foreign policies are hostile 
to us and our Asian allies. 

Under such circumstances it would be folly 
for us to establish relations with them or 
stand still for their entry into the United 
Nations—even if they would drop their out- 
landish provisions aimed at bringing us to 
our knees. To do so would only enhance 
their ability to strangle freedom in Asia. 

It was Charles E. Bohlen, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State and one of the top 
U.S. authorities on Communist affairs, who 
pointed out that the control of a piece of 
property is not the only prerequisite for 
official recognition. ‘ 

“If a gangster mob seizes control of Chi- 
cago’s southside, it has to be contended with, 
but it isn’t necessary to invite it in to be a 
part of the city council.” 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 28, 
1961] 


U.S. Proposat On U.N. Seat ror RED CHINA 
Is SENSELESS 


The announcement that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is considering a proposal under 
which Communist China would be offered a 
seat in the United Nations must rank as one 
of the weirdest trial balloons ever sent up in 
the Nation's Capital. : 

The offer—seating on a basis of equality 
with Nationalist China—is said to be based 
on the belief that Communist China would 
surely refuse it. 

But what if Peiping accepted? Has any- 
one thought of that? 

The belief that Peiping would spurn the 
offer is based on ‘statements by Red Chinese 
leaders that they would never accept a U.N. 
seat unless the Nationalist Chinese were 
thrownout. _ j 

Is there anything in the history of com- 
munism that proves the Reds never change 
their minds? Quite the contrary, and it 
would be surprising if they turned down 
such a tailormade offer to create chaos in 
the United Nations. 

If anything, history has shown over and 
over that Communists will quickly accept 
half a loaf as being better than none—for 
the time being. 

The New York Times reported that sup- 
porters of the proposal believe it would re- 
lieve the United States of a charge that it is 
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ignoring the 600 million people of mainland 
China. 

The charge, of course, is ridiculous. It is 
not we who are ignoring the people of Red 
China. The Peiping dictator is the one who 
is ignoring them—ignoring every human 
right in the book. 

Administration sources have emphasized 
that admission of Red China on a basis of 
equality with the Nationalists would not 
affect the Nationalist Government’s perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. But 
wouldn’t Peiping, from its Assembly seat, 
press a claim to a place on the Security Coun- 
ctl—at least on an alternating basis? Equal- 
ity, you know. e 

This new proposal, coming on the heels 
of a sharp reversal in U.S.-Asian policy in 
the matter of Outer Mongolia, makes one 
wonder. Who are the people in the Kennedy 
administration pressing for a softer policy 
on Red China? A softer policy would bring 
more trouble, not less. 

Our action on Outer Mongolia must cause 
uneasiness among our allies in Asia. After 
years of treating Outer Mongolia as a mere 
agency of Soviet Russia, which it is, the 
United States now is in the process of trying 
to determine whether Outer Mongolia is 
really an independent nation and, as such, 
eligible for U.N. membership. 

Presumably the answer will be in the af- 
firmative, for certainly we must know all 
about Outer Mongolia that we need to know 
at this late date. The talk of a stud? is 
merely designed to ease the issue into the 
public stream. And thus another fake re- 
public will enter the United Nations to make 
the task of peace-seeking nations even more 
difficult. 

And now the proposal being considered 
on Red China. Administration officials deny 
that it is a change in U.S. policy on Red 
China, pointing out that the key element 
im the_plan is assumption that Peiping would 
reject the offer. 

That is fuzzy thinking, and it is alarming 
to see it cropping out in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

And what if Peiping accepts the offer. 
Wouldn’t we look silly? : 

There must be better heads than that 
in the new administration,.and we can only 
hope that they will prevail. 





Captive Nations Week a Noble 
Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the widespread acceptance of my pro- 
posal for a special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, and in support of 
my resolution to that end, I bring to 
your attention an article in the Wash- 
ington Star of July 16, 1961, by Alick 
de Montmorency entitled “Captive Na- 
tions Week a Noble Experiment.” 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK A NOBLE EXPERIMENT 
(By Alick de Montmorency) 

A remarkable experiment, pitting the 
power of moral force against the military 
might of Soviet Russia, enters its third year 
today. 

It began 2 years ago when a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress set the third week of July 
as a period of commemoration of the lost 
national independence of a score of coun- 
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tries in Europe and Asia and of the destroyed 
freedom of the many millions of people of 
various races and creeds who lived there. 

There was not much new in the resolu- 
‘tion, since the loss of freedom by the many 
nations behind the Iron Curtain was already 
keenly felt here. 

And the resolution itself was a rather 
innocuous-sounding document, more in the 
nature of compassion for the helpless Captive 
Nations than of a concrete step toward their 
eventual liberation from the Communist 
yoke. ~ 

HITTING AN EXPOSED NERVE 


Yet the Soviet reaction to the resolution 
and to the celebration of the Captive Nations 
Week which followed was a very angry one— 
indicating that the blow struck home and 
that the Soviet leadérs were keenly aware 
of the chink in their armor constituted by 
the yearning for freedom of the nations they 
had enslaved and to which the new Amer- 
ican gesture gave new hope. 

The captive nations which the congres- 
sional resolution enumerated included Idel- 
Ural, a tiny nation on the eastern fringes of 
Europe which had existed independently 
only a few months and was extinguished by 
the Bolsheviks of Vladimir Lenin in 1918, 
as well as the largest and oldest existing na- 
tion—the continental China, which came 
under Communist rule when a Soviet-spon- 
sored revolutionary movement won out a 
little more than a decade ago. 

ANCIENT LITHUANIANS 


Those captive nations also included the 
Lithuanians, who vie with the Chinese in 
antiquity with their 5,000-odd years of-na- 
tional existence, and who once formed Eu- 
rope’s largest kingdom. 

And they included the Ingushes, one of 
the smallest nations on this globe—a few 
thousand—who are descended from English 
crusaders of Richard the Lion-Hearted and 
Circassian women. A warlike people, whose 
tall stature and light complexion be-speak 
of their crusader ancestry, the Ingushes in- 
curred the wrath of Stalin by their guerilla 
activities and were uprooted by his order in 
1945, together with their neighbor, the 
Chechen, and deported in toto to Siberia. 

Altogether, the captive nations were con- 
quered by the Soviets in three main phases. 

Back in 1917 and 1918, Lenin, mortally 
afraid lest the non-Russian nations which 
had been ruled by the czars side with the 
White Russian armies in the civil war which 
then raged, solemnly professed to adhere 
to the principle of national self-determina- 
tion which President Wilson had just 
proclaimed. 

This strategy largely worked, for only the 
Cossacks and those Ukrainians who were de- 
voted to the czar actively helped the White 
Russian forces. 

But once the armies of the white gen- 
erals—Denikine, Yudenich, Wrangel—and 
those of Admiral Kolchak—were defeated, 
the Bolsheviks turned their attention to the 
nationalities who had stood aloof. Succes- 
sively the Nationalist Urkrainians, the Geor- 
gians, the Armenians, the Kazaks, the Kirg- 
hiz, and the Mongols, were conquered and 
annexed tq the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Latvians, the Estonians who had managed to 
consolidate their independence sufficiently, 
were able to win out when Lenin attempted 
to take them over. 

However, their turn came in 1939 when 
Lenin’s successor, Stalin, struck a bargain 
with Hitler and got his blessing to take over 
half of Poland, plus the Baltic countries and 
Bessarabia. 

THIRD ROUND AT IRAN 


The third round of Soviet territorial ac- 
quisitions began at the Teheran Conference, 
in 1943, when Churchill and Roosevelt ac- 
quiesced to Stalin’s winnings which were ob- 
tained from the Nazis. 
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The satellite empire in Europe was rounded 
out when the Communists seized Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1948. 

Today the captive nations—to give them 
the title bestowed by the U.S. Congress— 
represent a heteroclite grouping, with little 
to unite them except their common hatred of 
the Communist Russian yoke. 

The United Nations Organization, whose 
Charter, resolutions, principles, etc.; had, at 
the outset, laid heavy emphasis on national 
independence of all peoples, has proven a dis- 
appointment. : 

Not only was there right, from the begin- 
ning, the Soviet veto in the Security Council, 
but even the General Assembly, on which the- 
organizations representing the captive na- 
tions in exile had placed bright hopes, be- 
haved no better. 


PROBLEM IN U.N. 


A hitherto little-known phenomenon. has 
worked in that international gathering 
against the captive nations. It is that the 
many and very diverse nonwhite U.N. dele- 
gates, and their clients at home, while very 
sensitive to any sign of European oppression 
against—and even simply of European rule 
over nonwhite nations—are rather indiffer- 
ent whent it comes to endochromatic oppres- 
sion—that is, to oppression where the tor- 
mentor and the victim have a similar skin 
coloring. They do get very excited when they 
see, for example, the Lithuanians being bru- 
talized by their fellow Europeans, the Rus- 
sians. 

Thus deprived of any legal recourse, the 
exiled representatives of the captive nations 
have turned their efforts to the moral 
realm—appealing to the conscience of ethical 
people in the Western countries, and first of 
all in the United States. 





SS “Hope”—Better Than Tractors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
concerning the Project Hope, which has 
done so much in developing good will 
for our Nation by doing good deeds for 
others. 

Following is text of the editorial from 
the Stockton (Calif.) Daily Record: 


SS “Hoprr”—Berrer THAN TRACTORS 


This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. We will never forget what you have 
done. 

Sumbawa is an island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, and the speaker was the mayor 
of the island. He was addressing a member 
of the staff ‘of the SS Hope, the hospital ship 
whose 15 doctors, 24 nurses, and 30 tech- 
nicians have been treating and training 
Indonesians for 8 months. The score of 
the good works of these volunteers: 17,000 
clinical patients, 700 major surgical opera- 
tions, 800 classes and lectures, 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

The Hope now is on its final medical mis- 
sion before return, a stay of 4 months in 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon in a country 
that is reeling under the pressure of Com- 
munist subversion. 

There is good prospect that Hope voyages 
will be multiplied. A Senate resolution au- 
thorizes the President to establish a “white 
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fleet” of mercy to rush assistance to disaster 
areas and to carry on a regular program of 
technical and medical training and aid. 

The Hope was refitted at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion in Federal funds, but its voyage was 
financed with $344 million in private sub- 
scriptions. There is a waiting list of volun- 
teering doctors and nurses. Project Hope 
aspires to send more ships on missions to 
~ Africa and South America if money is forth- 
coming. 

It would be good to divert to this cause 
the tractors-for-Castro money that is un- 
likely, in any event, to buy freedom for 
prisoners. — 


I am particularly glad to have the op- 
portunity to bring this matter to vour 
attention, since I am one of the many 
cosponsors of the legislation (H. Con. 
Res. 166) which would establish a Great 
White Fleet of U.S. mercy ships, of which 
the SS Hope is in essence a prototype. 
Background of the Hope project is of 
interest. 

Project Hope is a privately sponsored 
program to share this Nation’s modern 
medical knowledge and skills with newly 
developing countries. Its primary ve- 
hicle is the SS Hope I, a floating medical] 
center—serving southeast Asia in its 
first year of operation. The vessel, for- 
medly the U.S. Navy hospital ship Con- 
solation built during World War II, is on 
loan from the Government. It contains 
the most modern medical equipment, 
supplies, and training aids. — 

The permanent medical staff of the SS 
Hope I includes 15 physicians, 2 den- 
tists, 25 nurses, and 30 auxiliary per- 
sonnel. Volunteer teams of up to 35 
physicians are flown to the ship on a 
rotating basis for tours of 2 to 4 months. 
The medical staff includes top special- 
ists in the key fields of medicine. The 
permanent staff includes Dr. James E. 
Yates, formerly of the Stockton State 
Hospital staff. 

Hope is essentially a teaching program, 
although necessarily there is treatment 
involved. American members of the 
medical staff are assigned to work in 
small teams with their local counter- 
parts. This enables the American staff- 
ers to pass along modern techniques 
and the latest medical knowledge under 
working conditions. 

Project Hope was founded and is 
headed by Dr. William B. Walsh, Wash- 
ington, D.C. internist and heart special- 
ist. It is the major activity of the 
People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc., 1818 M. Street NW., Washington 
6, DC. 





Finland Expands Her Chief Export 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long been interested in the impact of 
imports and exports upon employment 
in this country, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an excellent ar- 
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ticle that appeared recently in the New 
York Times, entitled “Finland Expands 
Her Chief Export.” 

This comprehensiv? report, dealing 
largely with the progress of the robust 
Finnish pulp and paper industry, also 
reviewed the significant strides made by 
this small nation of courageous, free- 
dom-loving people in unshackling the 
yoke of Soviet-dominated trade. The 
demand from Russia for war reparations 
in the form of nmiachine goods rather 
than forest products resulted in the de- 
velopment of a large-scale machinery 
industry, with production now increas- 
ingly oriented to the West. 

With only 14 percent of Finnish ex- 
ports and 15 percent of her imports ac- 
counted for by the Soviet Union, it is 
noteworthy that the bulk of Finland’s 
trade is with Western Europe, which 
represents more than 64 percent of her 
exports and 70 percent of her imports. 

As the article points out, the United 
States is a relatively small but important 
market for Finland, taking 5 percent of 
her exports and supplying 8 percent of 
her imports. Clearly, this commerce is on 
the increase and it is no coincidence that 
a leading city of Finland, Tampere, is 
frequently referred to as “The Pitts- 
burgh of Finland.” 

Finland, a nation of integrity and high 
principles, has a vigorous free enterprise 
system and a democratic government. 
In connection with its expanding trade 
with the United States, I understand 
that Finnish products imported here are 
of high quality, fairly priced, and have 
not caused dislocations to American em- 
ployment. 

The facts presented in this informative 
article were of special interest to me not 
only because of the trade issue, but be- 
cause they relate to a country which I 
have admired for many years. Ethnic 
groups have made dramatic contribu- 
tions to America’s spiritual and economic 
strength, and Finland stands in the fore- 
front of countries whose peoples have 
brought significant dimensions to the 
American way of life. In my congres- 
sional district there are many persons of 
Finnish descent; they should feel very 
proud of their heritage. 

I request permission to include the 
notable article on Finland by John J. 
Abele in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD: 
FINLAND EXPANDS HER CHIEF ExPorT—PuLP 

AND PaPerR INDUsTRY Is PUSHING To RAISE 

OvTPuTr ~ f 

(By John J. Abele) 

A major expansion of the pulp and paper 
industry is underway in Finland. It is 
expected to lead to an improvement in the 
country’s international trading position. 

Work is progressing on various industrial 


fronts but it is most apparent in the pulp 
and paper field, one of the bulwarks of the 
Finnish economy and its leading export 
category. 

In 1960, exports of pulp and paper ac- 
counted for 42 percent of Finland’s total 
exports of $989 million. All forest prod- 
ucts—including lumber, plywood, and tim- 
ber—accounted for about 75 percent of the 
total. 

Under the pulp and paper expansion pro- 
gram, productive capacity of pulp is being 
increased 45 percent to 5,430,000 metric tons 
@ year. Paper and paperboard capacity is 
being raised 48 percent to 2,940,000 tons. 
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The largest increases are being made in 
newsprint and sulfate pulp. 
IMPORTANT FIGURES 


The figures are relatively small in terms 
of U.S. production, which last - year 
amounted to 34,300,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard alone. But they are important 
figures for Finland which has a population 
of 4,500,000. 

The expansion program is costing well over 
$300 million most of which is being provided 
from Finnish sources, as has been the case 
with most of the industry’s postwar expan- 
sion. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) 
has provided a loan of $37 million. 

Part of the increased production will find 
its way to the United States, but most of it 
will supply the rapidly growing demand for 
paper products in Western Eufope, tradition- 
ally Finland’s largest export market. 

Although Finland shares a long border 
with the Soviet Union, its large Communist 
neighbor accounts for only 14 percent of 
Finnish exports and 15 percent of its im- 
ports, mostly coal, oil, and fertilizers. The 
bulk of Finland’s foreign trade is with the 
nations of Western Europe, which take more 
than 64 percent of Finland’s exports and 
supply almost 70 percent of her imports. The 
United Kingdom and West Germany are her 
two largest trading partners in the area. 

Finland’s relation to the markets of West- 
ern Europe was strengthened earlier this 
year when she became an associate member 
of the European Free Trade Association, also 
known as the Outer Seven. The principal 
advantage for Finland is that she will be on 
equal terms with Sweden, another leading 
supplier of forest products to Western 
Europe. 

The United States is a small but important 
market for Finland, taking 5 percent of her 
exports and supplying 8 percent of her im- 
ports. Pulp, paper, and paperboard account 
for about 90 percent of Finnish shipments to 
this country. 

Although Finland supplies a small por- 
tion of the paper needs of the United States 
—220,000 tons of paper and paperboard in 
1960—the largeness and steadiness of the 
market is an attractive feature. It also 
gives Finland an opportunity to ease her 
trade deficit—excess of imports over exports 
—with this country, which last year 
amounted to more than $11 million. Fin- 
land’s overall trade deficit last year was 
$72,600,000. 

Finnish-American trade is likely to be 
spurred by two programs now underway. 
One is a visit by a US. trade mission to 
Finland. The other is a U.S. Industries Ex- 
hibit in Helsinki; which will continue until 
June 11. 

One of the bright spots in the Finnish ex- 
port picture is the rapid rise in sales of 
metal products and machinery. Volume in 
these products almost doubled in the last 
5 years. 

The buildup in this area was largely a 
result of Soviet demands that Finnish war 
reparations be paid in machine goods rather 
than forest products. Finland had to de- 
velop her machinery industry to meet the 
Russian demands. When the reparations 
were completed, the Finns had to find other 
outlets for their production. 

Another factor was the growth of the 
pulp and paper industry, which requires a 
large amount of heavy equipment. The 
Finns have made large purchases of equip- 
ment in this country but they now supply 
a large part of their own requirements and 
are building up an export trade as well. 

Although three-quarters of her land is 
covered with forests, Finland is striving to 
stretch her wood resources as far as possible 
to keep up with the expanding demand. 
The present increases in pulp and paper 
operations will tax available supplies of 
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conventional pulpmaking timber—pine and 
spruce—but increasing use of hardwoods, 
such as birch, and more complete utiliza- 
tion of softwood species is expected to assure 
adequate supplies. 





Appraisal of New Frontier Finds Aims 
Still Unfulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now reaching the end of the first 6 
months of the Kennedy administration 
and it would seem that this is an appro- 
priate time to take stock of the actions 
of the New Frontier. Just what are the 
new programs and just what are the 
often-mentioned sacrifices which were 
the campaign basis of last November’s 
narrow electoral margin? These ques- 
tions are posed to me daily in corre- 
spondence and personal visits as the 
American citizens begin to realize the 
difference between rhetoric and deeds. 
In light of these critical questions, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing Washington Sunday Star article 
of July 16, 1961, which sets out objec- 
tively a review of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration record. As you read this article 
I urge you to ask the questions “What 
sharp breaks from policies of the past 
have occurred?” and “What sacrifices 
other than individual freedom have the 
American people been asked to make?” 

The article follows: 

APPRAISAL OF NEW FRONTIER FINDS AIMS 
Str. UNFULFILLED 
(By David S. Broder) 

A year and a day have elapsed since John 
F. Kennedy, accepting the nomination of the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency of the 
United States, squinted into a Pacific sunset 
and said: 

“We stand today on the edge of a New 
Frontier—a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and 
threats.” 

The shafts of light were almost horizontal, 
crossing the Los Angeles Coliseum from 
homeplate to the bleachers and illuminating 
the face of the tense young man speaking 
the words that were to become the theme of 
his successful campaign. 

A year older, a few pounds heavier, and 
burdened by 6 months in office, President 
Kennedy is resting today on Cape Cod. 
Prom the porch of his home, he looks east 
over Nantucket Sound, not toward a new 
frontier, but toward the old and persistent 
problem of Berlin. 

In the weekend lull in Washington, it 
seems appropriate to ask the question, How 
goes the New Frontier? 

PROMISED BREAK 

Mr. Kennedy had pledged a year ago that 
his election would bring a sharp break with 
the policies of the past. “The world is 
changing,” he said. “The old era is ending. 
The old ways will not do.” 

But how new, really, are his programs? 

He had insisted, a year ago, that his New 
Frontier would ask the American people to 
emulate the pioneers and give up some of 
their personal comfort for the common cause. 





He had said his administration would “hold 
out the promise of more sacrifice, instead of 
more security.” 

But where, really, has the frontier spirit 
entered the program of the New Frontier? 

Thesé questions were put yesterday to two 
men, both associates of Mr. Kennedy for 
many years, one a devoted follower and: the 
other a frequent critic. 

The critic replied, “There haven’t been 
any new solutions to new problems from this 
administration. For the most part, they 
have been preoccupied with old problems 
and have been using the ideas that have 
been kicking around in Congress for the 
last 6 years. 

“As for sacrifice,” he added, “I’m afraid 
that has been tagged as just political talk. 
I don’t get the impression from my mail 
that the _ spirit of bearing sacrifice 
willingly—particularly financial sacrifice 
through taxes—is any more widespread than 
before.” 

SAYS POINT MISSED 

The President’s friend commented, “I 
think what he says about the novelty of the 
Kennedy programs is largely true, but it 
misses the point. The President did not say 
we had to dream up new ideas in all these 
problem areas; what he said we had to do 
was take the steps to deal with them. And 
that is what is happening. 

“I also think he is making progress in 
helping the American people to understand 
and accept the burdens they must carry in 
the years ahead, but I concede he still has 
a long way to go.” 

A review of the record indicates clearly 
that almost all of the Kennedy domestic 
program is made up of familiar items. Bills 
to aid depressed areas, increase the mini- 
mum wage, expand housing subsidies and 
assist education all passed one or both 
Houses of Congress before. Even the long- 
term foreign aid commitment Mr. Kennedy 
is seeking so actively now was voted on by 
the Senate 3 years ago. It failed then, 
largely because the Eisenhower administra- 
tion withdrew its support at a critical junc- 
ture. 

As a result of the 6 years of conflict be- 
tween a Democratic Congress and an opposi- 
tion-party President, a logjam of domestic 
legislation was created. Mr. Kennedy’s elec- 
tion broke that logjam and opened the way 
for passage of major bills that are part of 
the Democratic program even if they do not 
bear the special stamp of the New Frontier. 


PLANS OPPOSED 


As against that accomplishment, there is 
the conspicuous fact that many of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s original ideas have 
been roughly handled even by a Congress of 
the same party. The master plan for agri- 
culture—probably the most sweeping innova- 
tion Mr. Kennedy proposed in any domestic 
field—was turned down cold. So were his 
reorganization plans for some of the regula- 
tory agencies and his revised formula for 
distributing Federal school aid funds among 
the States. 

The tax changes the President has so far 
suggested—though controversial—have only 
nibbled at the edges of the problems in that 
field. A variety of minor welfare changes 
have been voted, but the key proposal—to 
finance medical care for the aged through 
social security—has not been pressed. 

The same thing cannot be said of foreign 
policy, however. The Kennedy administra- 
tion, although preoccupied with holding to- 
gether a military alliance in Europe and Asia, 
has given through the alliance for progress 
new impetus and importance to the Latin 
American aid program; it has by its votes in 
the United Nations: on Angola and other 
questions placed the United States plainly 
on the side of the former colonial countries 
of Africa; it has displayed a more cordial 
attitude toward the neutral nations; and it 
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has, in the Peace Corps, found a new way of 
demonstrating America’s sense of involve- 
ment with the progress of the poorer coun- 
tries. 

REPRESENTS DEPARTURES 


None of these ventures is far enough ad- 
vanced to judge its effect—but they do, at 
least, represent new departures in American 
diplomacy. 

The chief criticism of the New Frontier 
has been that its deeds too frequently have 
failed to match its words. There is more 
than a little irony in this, for Mr. Kennedy 
said in Los Angeles a year ago that “rhetoric 
is not enough” and that those who want to 
hear “more promises to this group or that, 
more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin” should find themselves another 
candidate. 

Yet his own administration has been ac- 
cused repeatedly of talking tough to the 
Communists—in Laos and in China—and 
then backing down. 

Mr. Kennedy has also been charged with 
hypocrisy for calling for sacrifice while rais- 
ing farm subsidies, improving welfare bene- 
fits, and indulging in the easy device of 
deficit spending. 

Frequently he has been asked to spell out 
what “sacrifices” he was asking. He replied 
in a May speech with a long list of requests: 

To meet tax levels and close tax loophetes, 
to exercise self-restraint on wages and prices 
and crop production and work stoppages, to 
serve in the Peace Corps, or the armed serv- 
ices or the civil service or civil defense, to 
pay higher payroll taxes, postal rates, and 
teachers’ salaries, and to respect constitu- 
tional rights.” 

PARTIES NOTED 


The critics replied that these requests were 
far from Spartan and noted with some bit- 
terness the example the Kennedys were set- 
ting with their lavish entertainment of for- 
eign visitors and their frequent weekend 
family parties in Hyannis Port. 

It may be that, given time, President Ken- 
nedy can create the tone and achieve «the 
programs he projected in his Los Angeies 


s F 
But it is clear from the unrelenting and 
increasing pressure the. Communisis have 
put on this country since he took office that 
they do not intend to give him that time. 

The vital question—in Berlin, in south- 
east Asia and at home—is the one Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated a year ago—‘whether our society 
with its freedom of choice, its breadth of op- 
portunity, its range of alternatives, can com- 
pete with the single-minded advance of the 
Communist system.” 

“Have we the nerve and the will?” he 
asked. “Are we willing to match the Russian 
sacrifice of the present for the future—or 
must we sacrifice our future in order to en- 
joy the present?” : 

“That,” he said, and it seems even truer: 
now, “is the question of the New Frontier.” 





Some Significant Activities of the House 
Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to the attention of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business on 
special occasions that. many of the Mem- 
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bers of the House are not aware of the 
work which is being done by the com- 
mittee and that such Members would 
welcome information with respect to the 
activities of the committee. Accordingly, 
this is the first of a series of reports to 
the Members of the House by the Select 
Committee on Small Business, highlight- 
ing important activities and accomplish- 
ments of the committee in continuation 
and furtherance of its dedication to the 
interests and problems of all American 
small businesses. This is the first of such 
reports, and contains information with 
respect to much of the work of the com- 
mittee during the ist session of the 87th 
Congress. : 

The Small Business Committee, having 
been created by the House as a service 
and investigating committee, all of the 
activities listed below, with but one ex- 
ception, were initiated at the request of 
individual Members of the House. 

I. LOCAL ASSISTANCE 


In a case brought to the attention of 
the committee by several Congressmen 
from a Middle Western State, a small 
businessman operating a milling com- 
pany found himself in dire need of a 
maximum loan from the Small Business 
Administration. for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his production and expanding 
his facilities inorder to provide a liveli- 
hood for about 150 people in an area 
which has long been suffering from 
severe unemployment. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration had already de- 
clined to make a loan in a much smaller 
amount when the matter was brought 
to the attention of the committee. The 
committee conferred at great length and 
on several occasions with the officials of 
SBA and the proposed borrower, in an 
effort to find some solution to the prob- 
lem. With the very willing cooperation 
of SBA, a careful review and recon- 
sideration of the entire case was ordered, 
with the result that SBA, in participa- 
tion with local banks, was able to ap- 
prove a loan totaling $388,000, which 
will not only provide sorely needed im- 
mediate relief in the depressed area, but 
will undoubtedly increase employment 
opportunities in that section of the 
country. 

In another case, involving a small 
meatpacking concern located in the east- 
ern part of the country in a severely de- 
pressed labor area, the firm had applied 
to SBA for a loan to enable it to continue 
in business and provide employment for 
some 450 people. At the time the case 
was brought to the attention of the 
committee, the loan applicant had been 
operating under chapter XI of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act for some time which, of 
course; made the problems involved much 
more complicated and difficult of solu- 
tion. After several meetings between 
SBA officials, officers of the proposed bor- 
rower, counsel for the applicant, counsel 
for its creditors, and the committee, ar- 
rangements were worked out whereby 
SBA was able to approve a loan large 
enough to enable the company to get 
back on its feet and continue its employ- 
ment of the great many persons who 
were on the verge of swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed. - : 
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When speaking of employees, one 
should also consider the numerous mem- 
bers of each family who will benefit from 
the continuance of the business. These 
are but two examples of the great many 
loan service requests received by the 
committee. 

In addition to the foregoing outstand- 
ing examples of assistance rendered by 
the committee to individual small busi- 
ness concerns, literally hundreds of 
telephonic and personal requests for in- 
formation and advice with respect to the 
Small Business Administration Act and 
the policies and programs of the SBA 
are received and answered by the com- 
mittee. . 

These calls included scores of in- 
quiries and requests from Members of 
the House. 

II, PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE 


On one occasion the committee was 
requested to assist two small construc- 
tion companies in a middle western 
State, which were bidding, under a small 
business set aside procurement, for con- 
tracts for the building of a bridge and 
roadway for the Department of De- 
fense. Bids for each job had also been 
submitted by two other concerns who 
claimed to be Small and not affiliated. 
The Department of Defense awarded 
the contracts to the small business con- 
cerns, but the other bidders filed an ap- 
peal from such awards with the Size 
Appeals Board of the SBA, asserting 
their status as independent small busi- 
ness concerns. At the request of sev- 
eral Members of the House, the com- 
mittee spent many hours going over the 
problems with officials of the small 
business firm and SBA in an effort to de- 
termine the facts involved and to assist 
the small concerns. As a result of a 
brief, and exhibits, which were prepared 
by the small businessmen, with the as- 
sistance of the committee, and sub- 
mitted to SBA, the appeal of the large 
bidders was rejected, and the contract 
went to the small firm, resulting in the 
defeat of an effort by a business con- 
cern to disguise its affiliations and hold 
itself out as eligible for bidding as a 
small business concern. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the action 
taken by the Appeals Board of the Small” 
Business Administration in this case has 
set a precedent, as a test case, establish- 
ing the policy that large businesses will 
not be permitted to break up their affilia- 
tions for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the small business set aside pro- 
curement programs. 

Shortly prior to the end of this fiscal 
year, on June 30, a small business con- 
cern in an eastern State presented the 
committee through a Member, with a 
request for immediate assistance in a 
procurement matter. It appeared that 
the small firm had been working for 
many months on research and develop- 


ment in connection with a new compli-. 


cated and technical electronic device for 
the Department of Defense. In the 
course of such work, the company had 
invested a large amount of its own funds. 
Nevertheless, when the time came for a 
contract to be awarded for the item, 
which had to be obligated before the 
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end of the fiscal year, the small con- 
cern was notified that the Department 
was considering giving the contract to a 
very large foreign corporate combine, 
notwithstanding the fact that both man- 
ufacturers were admittedly capable of 
performing the job, which was not to 
be subject to competitive bidding. The 
committee immediately conferred with 
Officials of the small concern and the 
eDepartment of Defense. After discus- 
sions between the committee and the De- 
partment, which continued through 
June 29, 1961, the Department finally 
decided in favor of the American small 
business firm, to which the contract was 
awarded, resulting in the employment of 
about 175 persons in an area in which 
the labor surplus was growing. 

The above instances are merely ex- 
amples of the daily services of the com- 
mittee in providing information, advice, 
and active assistance to the small busi- 
ness community in its efforts to obtain 
a greater share of the Government pro- 
curement dollar. In this connection, as 
many Members of the House are aware, 
there has been a concerted effort in the 
past few months, to eliminate Govert- 
ment construction procurements from 
the small business set aside programs. 
Members of the committee have been 
vigorously and actively opposing these 
proposals in every practicable way pos- 
sible. 

Ill. INVESTIGATIVE AND HEARINGS 


A special subcommittee has been par- 
ticularly active in investigating com- 
plaints received by numerous Members 
of the House from small business pro- 
cessors of dairy products. ‘The large 
chain stores and biggest processors and 
marketers of such products have been 
following the unfair practice through- 
out the country of using fluid milk as a 
loss leader sales item and have indulged 
in discriminatory pricing and sales be- 
low cost in practically every area of the 
Nation. As a result of the innumerable 
complaints received, field investigations 
have been made in East St. Louis, and 
southern Illinois, Detroit, Mich., the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver, Colo., and in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., all covering the con- 
certed effort to drive the small producer 
and processor of milk out of the market. 
These investigations have indicated very 
clearly the necessity for the passage of 
H.R. 127 introduced by Congressman 
Patman of Texas to save the small con- 
cerns in this and other industries, relief 
from monopolistic tendencies. 

Another special subcommittee, at the 
request of Members of the House, con- 
ducted an investigation of alleged un- 
fair pricing practices being followed by 
certain soft drink bottlers in the Waco, 
Tex., area. Within a week after the field 
investigation, which substantiated the 
charges, a fully documented case on the 
subject was sent to the Federal Trade 
Commission for consideration and ap- 
propriate action. 

Additionally, Members of the commit- 
tee have introduced and are urging the 
enactment of many other constructive 
bills, such as H.R. 1233 and H.R. 3470, 
for the relief of small businessmen from 
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the concerted and nationwide drive to 
force them to the wall. 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


The committee worked vigorously to 
obtain restoration of a cut proposed in 
the appropriation for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which decrease 
would have seriously hampered the lend- 
ing activities of this agency in the pub- 
lic interest. 

An arrangement has been worked out 
between the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Federal Trade Commission, 
whereby complaints relating to unfair 
trade practices made to the many field 
offices of the Small Business Administra- 
tion are transmitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has a very 
limited number of regional offices. 

The several subcommittees of the 
Small Business Committee are formulat- 
ing agenda and plans for hearings, as- 
signing staff projects, and taking other 
actions for the benefit of the small busi- 
ness community. 

In May the committee announced an 
investigation into the effect of the for- 
eign crude oil import program upon the 
small business producers of ‘oil in this 
country, as well as proposed hearings 
upon the completion of the investiga- 
tions. Extensive preparations have since 
been made for this project and others 
are underway. 

The committee arranged and conduct- 
ed a meeting for all of the Members of 
the House to hear the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration dis- 
cuss the programs, activities and so forth 
of that agency. The meeting was well 
attended by Members of the House, and 
Administrator John E. Horne’s state- 
ments were well received by all those 
present, many of whom subsequently 
commented favorably to the committee. 





The Late Anna C. Braskamp 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
all in this body share in the grief that 
has come to our beloved Chaplain, the 
Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp. In 
his service here and in our associations 
together he has given us a spiritual en- 
richment. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
is there a secular group of comparable 
size with as large a percentage of deeply 
religious members as the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the 
United States, men and women of vary- 
ing creeds and religions, all deep in their 
faith that the destiny of nations and of 
individuals is guided by the will of the 
God of all mankind. Dr. Braskamp has 
been very close to us all, and we wish him 
now to know by our words, humanly fee- 
ble through they may be, that he and 
his family do not stand alone in the void 
of a broken family circle. 

But, Mr. Speaker, those we love never 
leave us. The human voice, the physical 
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presence, we miss, so deeply miss when 
that voice is silenced and that presence 
has taken on the garb of memories. 
Then, as the sunshine dispelling the 
mists of the awakening day, the feel of 
a constant, never-failing spiritual pres- 
ence takes possession and overpowers the 
sense of loneliness. 

Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp was a fine and 
noble woman. She loved her husband, 
her children and her grandchildren and 
she loved and served her God. I join my 
colleagues in warmest sympathy to our 
Chaplain, to his son, Bernard Braskamp, 
Jr., to his daughter, Mrs. Norman 
Tucker, and to the grandchildren. 





Problem of Space Satellite Communica- 
tion Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30 of this year I gave a floor 
speech entitled “Free Competitive En- 
terprise and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.” At that time I stated: 

America has grown to greatness under the 
free competitive enterprise system. 

It is this economic system which we offer 
as the free world’s alternative to state con- 
trol and monopolies of the Communist and 
Fascist states of the world. 

Yet we permit the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Bell System com- 
panies to operate as monopolies under state 
control. Monopolies are allowed in the pub- 
licly regulated areas of our economy to best 
serve the public interest. However, in the 
operation of such monopolies many times 
the public interest is not protected, let alone 
best served. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Bell System companies are the ma- 
jor operators of telephonic communications 
in the United States. All oversea voice 
communications are provided by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. At present 
it is seeking worldwide monopoly in using 
communications satellites to provide com- 
mercial telephone, television, data, radio, 
and global communications. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
now is pushing vigorously for the aid of 
the Federal space agency and ‘the consent 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
in orbiting a communications satellite, it 
could exclude all potential competitors from 
being able to operate. Furthermore, if suc- 
cessful in this venture it would add fuel to 
the fire that the U.S. worldwide communica- 
tions satellite program is devised to enrich 
the private communications interest rather 
than to benefit the people of the world. 

I believe it is time to take stock of what 
is going on. The Congress should decide 
whether there will be competition in satel- 
lite communications systems which will af- 
fect the entire world or shall the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. be granted, also, 
this monopoly, allegedly under Government 
regulation or control. In any event, it is 
necessary that the public interest be best 
served. 


The Congress—the House and Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees—and the executive branch of the 
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Government, promptly should study and 
resolve what this country’s policy should 
be. It is necessary, for such a policy 
directly concerns our international rela- 
tions, foreign and domestic commerce, 
allocation of frequency bands, electronic 
and communication equipment manu- 
facture and, of course, areas of national 
defense. 

We are moving rapidly into new fron- 
tiers. Communication technology is ad- 
vancing so fast that its impact upon the 
communications industry has been and 
will continue to be tremendous. Yet 
our communications system is regulated 
by policies and statutes’that were appli- 
cable to communication technology of 
the 1940’s. 

The Congress must act now to declare 
and implement the policy of the United 
States for the regulation of communica- 
tions facilities and weather observation 
activities. 

It is predicted that worldwide com- 
munications using space satellites will 
easily constitute a $10 to $100 billion a 
year business 10 to 15 years from now. 
This is big business. 

It is predicted that satellite communi- 
cation will revolutionize both interna- 
tional and domestic communications. It 
is said that earth satellite relays will be 
employed in relation to broadcasting— 
voice and television communication— 
meteorological communication, naviga- 
tional communication, aircraft and 
aerospace craft communications relat- 
ing to safety—Federal Aviation Agency 
statutory area of operation—radio 
astronomy, active and passive communi- 
cation relays, space vehicle, and research 
guides, control tracking, and telemeter- 
ing of space vehicles. It is obvious 
communication satelelites will affect 
everyday aspects of our life, as we pro- 
gress into space and our future of life. 

Past efforts on the part of the Federal 
Government to regulate, in the public 
interest, the operations of communica- 
tions facilities have been largely un- 
successful. 

At present the Department of Defense 
reserves to itself a great percentage of 
the United States’ communication opera- 
tions, including both domestic and inter- . 
national. The Department usually oper- 
ates in the communication field without 
concern for our foreign policy, the anti- 
trust laws, the civilian communication 
laws, or the impact of its operations upon 
the frequency bands allocated to the 
United States by international agree- 
ment. It is possible that the Depart- 
ment of Defense, acting administrative- 
ly, might hamper or engage in activities 
in conflict with statutory policy. This 
is an additional compelling ‘reason for 
the adoption of a national policy enacted 
by the Congress which will govern, coor- 
dinate, and control the entire communi- 
cations programs of the United States. 

A major portion of my floor speech of 
March 30, 1961, dealt with the consent 
decree judgment that the Department of 
Justice entered into with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on January 
24, 1956. This consent decree accom- 
plished little, if anything, in the public 
interest. The terms of a consent decree 
once entered into binds the Government 
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and remains intact as to the matters 
covered unless the other parties to the 
decree agree to modification. ‘Thus, in 
the A.T. & T. consent decree, in allegedly 
attempting to protect the free competi- 
tive enterprise system, the Justice De- 
partment, acting for the Government, 
legalized Western Electric Co. as a mo- 
nopoly by this consent decree judgment. 
The result reached in the consent decree 
was certainly contrary to the intent and 
purpose of the antitrust laws, the patent 
statutes, and the public interest. 

To prevent the reoccurrence of such 
consent decrees, as the one with A.T. & T., 
the Departmerit: of Justice recently 
adopted a regulation that all proposed 
antitrust consent decrees prior to adop- 
tion by the court would be publicly avail- 
able for 30 days so that all interested 
parties might express their views. By 
such public scrutiny it is hoped that the 
public interest will be further protected. 
This, too, I believe, is a step forward by 
the present administration. 

The Federal Communications Gommis- 
sion has been unwilling or unable to as- 
certain the reasonableness of rates 
charged by A.T. & T. for such essential 
services aS oversea communications and 
the transmission of TV programs. 

I know that this administration is cap- 
able of other constructive action in the 
public interest, based on the following 
facts: In my floor speech on March 30, 
1961, I pointed out that “the Federal 
Communications Commission also has 
never determined the reasonableness of 
tariff rates for oversea telephone serv- 
ice, presently over $25 million a year bus- 
iness, and increasing with each year.” 
On Friday, July 7, 1961, the FCC made 
public a letter to A:T. & T., dated June 
30, 1961, in which it asked A.T. & T. to 
go forward promptly with a cost study 
on its oversea communications services 
to reflect the current level of earnings on 
this international business. The Com- 
mission has asked for this study because 
it admits it has never had sufficient data 
in the past on which to properly evaluate 
earnings of A.T. & T. on oversea com- 
munication services. It is the FCC’s 
function to determine the reasonableness 
of service rates, and it is a tribute to 
the new administration that it is moving 
forward. 

I also pointed out In my previous 
speech that “the absence of effective con- 
trol on any particular area of an overall 
operation can tend to defeat regulatory 
efforts in another area. For example, 
A-T. & T. could order their manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, Western Electric, to adopt 
policies and prices which would make 
A.T. & T’s alleged reasonable service 
rates actually unreasonable.” ‘The FCC 
has taken note of this fact for it has 
notified Western Electric Co. that its 
earnings on net investment allocated. to 
Bell Telephone System business was such 
that it warrants an immediate reduction 
in prices charged the Bell companies. 
Western Electric’s earnings are reflected 
as part of the Bell System companies’ 
costs and, as such, are a factor in tele- 
phone ratemaking. The Commission 
urged that Western Electric give serious 
and immediate consideration to the mat- 
ter_of reducing current prices to the Bell 
System companies and to making retro- 
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active adjustments in 1960 billings to the 

Bell System companies. This is also a 

step forward that should benefit the 

public and undertaken by the FCC under 
the present administration. 

As the full text of the FCC’s initial 
decision in the “private line case” is un- 
available, it is unwise to pass judgment 
on this action. Prior to 1958 the FCC 
had never determined whether the tariff 
rates charged the Government for the 
use of the private line services were rea- 
sonable. However, it appears that the 
Commission under this administration 
is meeting its responsibility that the 
Congress delegated to determine in its 
judgment whether the tariff rates for 
private line telegraph and/or telephonic 
services are reasonable. Furthermore, it 
appears that the Commission now ser- 
iously considers the potential competi- 
tive and antitrust factors that relate to 
its action. For in this initial decision 
the FCC adopted rates which are in- 
tended to avoid any unwarranted under- 
pricing by the carriers of their competi- 
tive services, insure the future benefits 
of competitive service offerings in the 
form of the rates shown by the lower 
costs of either A.T. & T. or Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and make inter- 
city channel rates more consistent with 
costs of furnishing such facilities. It is 
to be desired that the FCC continue to 
take positive forward steps such as con- 
sidering the potential competition, pric- 
ing, and the benefits of competition in 
establishing its policy regarding commu- 
nications satellites. 

All these actions are positive steps in 
the right direction. Yet there is still 
much to do. With the rapid advent of 
the space age and communication and 
weather satellites, it is essential that an 
overall study in policy be made to deter- 
mine the measures required to protect 
the public interest in these new areas of 
technology. It is imperative that the 
present administration immediately act 
and provide the leadership of which it 
has shown it is capable. 

FEDERAL e CoMMUNICATIONS CoMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D:C.—REPoRT No. rrv—Non- 
BROADCAST AND GENERAL ACTIONS, JULY 6, 
1961 
(The Commission en banc, by Commis- 

sioners Minow (Chairman), Hyde, Bartley, 

Lee, Craven, Ford, and Cross, took the fol- 

lowing actions on July 6:) 

“INITIAL DECISION IN PRIVATE LINE CASE 
ADOPTED 

“The Commission adopted its initial de- 
cision in the private line case (dockets 11645 
and 11646). Private line rate adjustments, 
authorized and prescribed, are expected to 
result in decreased annual revenues of about 
$1.2 million for the telephone grade services 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., and in increased annual revenues of 
about $2.7 million and $750,000 for the tele- 
graph grade services of A.T. & T. and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., respectively. 
The foregoing amounts are based on the 
test period business volumes used in the 
proceeding, as distinguished from current 
volumes. 

“The Commission is prescribing certain 
rates in order to: (a) avoid any unwarranted 
underpricing by the carriers of their com- 
petitive services; (b) insure to the rate- 
payers the benefits of competitive service 
offerings in the form of the rates indicated 
by the lower costs of either carrier; and (c) 
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make intercity channel rates more consist- 
ent with costs of furnishing such facilities. 
A revised and simplified telegraph channel 
rate structure is being prescribed more in 
line with the existing telephone rate struc- 
ture and more in keeping with the current 
state of the art of furnishing private line 
services. 

“The Commission rejected the proposal of 
the press for a special reduced rate classifi- 
cation. 

“Proposed tariff schedules implementing 
the requirements of the initial decision are 
to be submitted to the Commission and all 
the parties to the proceeding on or before 
August 15, 1961. Comments on the pro- 
posed schedules, as well as exceptions to, or 
statements in support of, the initial deci- 
sion, are to be filed on or before September 
15, 1961.” 

The full text of the initial decision will 
not be available for about a week because 
of the time required for reproduction. 


COMMON CARRIER EMPLOYEE REPORTS 


By report and order, the Commission 
amended rule part 51 (occupational classi- 
fication and compensation of employees of 
Class A and class B telephone companies) - 
and schedule 70C of telephone Annual Re- 
port Form M, to change the annual count 
of employees to December 31 instead of the 
last normaj business day of October,-and to 
make certain other minor changes (docket 
14000). The action incorporates appropriate 
changes in the schedules pertaining to 
wages and hours of employees in annual 
report forms M, O, and R for telephone and 
telegraph carriers (docket 13459), ‘The lat- 
ter proceeding said that this would be done 
without recourse to further rulemaking 
when the minimum wage law was amended. 

LETTER TO WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 


The Commission addressed the following 
letter to the Western Electric Co. in con- 
nection with its earnings on Bell telephone 
system business: 

“The Commission has noted the level of 
earnings experienced by your company for 
the year 1960 which, to your re- 
ports, amounted to 10.2 percent on net in- 
vestment allocated to Bell business. This 
reported level of earnings in the opinion of 
the Commission warrants an immediate re- 
duction as hereinafter indicated. In view 
of our previous correspondence and discus- 
sions we do not feel that it is necessary to 
repeat the reasons for our concern in this 
matter. 

“While we have never expressed an opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a proper level 
of earnings for your company on Bell busi- 
ness, we have no hesitancy in concluding 
at this time that your return for the year 
1960 appears excessive. You will recall that 
the Commission last had occasion to write 
you, on January 8, 1958, in connection with 
a price increase which you placed into effect 
on January 1, 1958, amounting to approxi- 
mately $37 million based on the volume 
of business at that time. In the course of 
correspondence pursuant to this letter you 
indicated that your goal for the year 1958 
was a return in the neighborhood of 9.4 
percent on Bell business which was the ap- 
proximate return average during the period 
1947-56. For the most recent 10-year pe- 
riod, excluding 1960, the year under review, 
your earnings on ‘this business averaged 8.9 
percent. Our citing of these returns is not 
to be construed as meaning that we do not 
regard them as being questionably high. 
They merely demonstrate to us that your 
current level of earnings justifies a reduc- 
tion in prices charged the Bell companies. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is urged that 
you give serious and immediate considera- 
tion to the matter of reducing your current 
prices to the Bell companies and to making 
retroactive adjustments in your 1960 billings 
to such companies. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
ComMMISssION, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1961. 
Mr. F. R. KapPe. 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Strr: The Commission by letter dated 
July 26, 1960, requested that you undertake 
a cost study of your oversea communication 
services to develop for these services the in- 
vestment, expenses and revenues associated 
therewith. In your reply of August 8, 1960, 
you recalled previous discussions with the 
Commission relative to your views of a world- 
wide cable system and stated that since there 
had been a number of developments in that 
field you would like to present to the Com- 
mission the current status of your cable 
plans before undertaking the requested cost 
study. Shortly thereafter you did make such 
a presentation to the Commission. You 
further stated in your reply that meanwhile 
you proposed to consider methods and pro- 
cedures which might be appropriate for a 
study of your oversea operations. 

The Commission has further considered 
this matter in the light of current develop- 
ments and desires that you proceed at once 
to make a cost study that will reflect the 
current level of earnings on your oversea 
communication services. In this connection, 
arrangements should be made with our staff 
immediately for the purpose of working out 
some of the details of the cost study. As in- 
dicated in your letter of August 8, it is pre- 
sumed that you have done considerable pre- 
liminary work in this connection since that 
time. Without in any way delaying the com- 
pletion of this study, the Commission re- 
quests that, during the course of the study, 
the company give attention to the matter 
of formulating procedures that will readily 
provide this type of information whenever 
required. 

In previous discussions of proposed cost 
studies your position, as we understood it, 
was that such studies would be of little value 
because of the rapidly changing complexion 
of oversea business occasioned by new cable 
projects and the advent of satellite com- 
munications. As you are aware, the Com- 
mission has never had before it data on 
which to properly evaluate the level of earn- 
ings on your oversea communication serv- 
ices. Such an evaluation can no longer be 
delayed. As we are sure you appreciate, 
postponement of further Commission con- 
sideration of this matter until the character 
of your oversea business stabilizes is out of 
the question since the point of time at which 
this is likely to occur cannot possibly be fore- 
seen at this time. We have noted, for in- 
stance, the substantial amounts that Bell 
Laboratories is billing your company for 
satellite research and development and your 
applications for construction of new cable in 
the Pacific area. 

We will appreciate your cooperation in 
promptly complying with this request. 

By direction of the Commission: 

NeEwTon N. Minow, 
Chairman. 


FCC Cautions Unit or A.T. & T. ON PROFITS 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has notified Western Electric Co., wholly 
- owned subsidiary of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., that it appears to be mak- 
ing too much profit on its equipment sales 
to the Bell Telephone System. 

Such profits, as part of costs, are a factor 
in telephone ratemaking. 

The Commission advised Western Electric 
to give immediate consideration toa reduc- 
tion in its Bell pricings, involving 
retroactive adjustments in 1960 billings to 
Bell companies. 

The FCC said it had noted that Western 
Electric earnings on Bell sales last year 
amounted to 10.2 percent, and asserted that 
this “appears excessive.” 
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In a separate but related action the FCC 
announced a proposal to order both upward 
and downward adjustments in the rates 


.charged by A:T. & T. and Western Union 


Telegraph Co. for private line service. 

At the same time, the Commission tenta- 
tively rejected a petition by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and other 
press interests that the companies be re- 
quired to reestablish a special reduced rate 
classification for press users of private lines 
such as was offered until 1943. 


COST STUDY ASKED 


The Commission also made public a letter 
to A.T: & T. in which it asked that company 
to go forward promptly with a cost study 
on its oversea communications services to 
“reflect the current level of earnings” on this 
international business. The Commission 
said it has never had sufficient data on which 
to properly evaluate the earnings level. 

The announcements relating to private 
line charges, which have been under FCC in- 
vestigation for 3 years, were in the form of 
an initial decision’ by the Commission, which 
will be subject to comment by interested 
parties before any final action is taken. The 
Commission said the initial decision itself 
will be made public next week. 


RATE RAISED IN 1958 


Private line service, widely used by news- 
papers, industries, and individual business- 
men, involves the supplying of a private tele- 
phone line or private telegraph line for the 
exclusive use of the customer. The service 
may be on a continuous 24-hour basis or for 
given segments of the day. The rates are 
generally related to mileage and the types of 
terminal equipment used. 

The FCC private line investigation evolved 
in part from an A.T. & T. increase in private 
telephone line rates in 1958 which its cus- 
tomers complained was not justified. In 
the proceeding, both A.T. & ‘T. and Western 
Union contended their earnings on private 
telegraph line service were unréasonably low. 

The Commission said it had tentatively de- 
cided to: 

Require A.T. & T: to reduce the telephone 
line service on a formula which would bring 
its revenues from this service down by about 
$1.2 million a year. 

Allow increases in telegraph private line 
service designed to give A.T. & T. about $2.7 
million more per year and Western Union 
about $750,000 annually. 

The Commission said specific rate sched- 
ules designed to carry out these objectives 
should be submitted by all interested parties 
by August 15. Comments on these submis- 
sions must be in before September 15. 

[From the Office of Congressman Joun E. 
Moss, Third District of California] 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—No responsible person 
denies that America urgently needs a world- 
wide satellite communication system as fast- 
moving events project us willy-nilly into the 
space age. 

Such a system would permit the long- 
range transmission of higher frequencies 
(traveling in straght lines) and in con- 
sequence, could provide a vast increase in 
the number of additional channels for long- 
range telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision service. : 

In my opinion and in that of a good many 
other Members of the Congress, ownership of 
these basic facilities should definitely be 
vested in Uncle Sam, and should not be 
thrown open to possible monopoly by one or 
more of the giant communications corpo- 
rations. By this I do not mean that private 
enterprise should not operate various facets 
of the satellite communication system. On 
the contrary, I think they could and should 
do so under proper licensing provisions ad- 
ministered by an appropriate agency such 
as the Federal Communications Commission. 
However, the FCC and the National Aero- 
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nautics and Space Administration have an- 
nounced somewhat opposing views. 

They feel that our “traditional policy of 
conducting international communications 
services through private enterprise, subject 
to Government regulations,” should prevail. 

Acting on these convictions, eight pri- 
vately owned companies have been invited 
by FCC to organize a joint venture for oper- 
ating the new system. These are the Radio 
Corporation of America, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Tropical Radio & Telegraph (United 
Fruit), South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., US. 
Liberia Radio Corp. (Firestone), Press Wire- 
less, and Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Obviously, only the first three of these have 
the financial capital, the research facilities 
and the manufacturing back-up to handle 
the job. If it’s to be a joint venture, it 
would seem pretty certain the A.T. & T. would 
gain financial control. It is the company 
with the “mostest” and the one that is push- 
ing hardest to get the job. I don’t go along 
with control by a single corporation. In my 
mind, greater opportunities should be given 
for participation by, say, domestic communi- 
cation carriers, electronic manufacturers, and 
interests in the broadcast field. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that pri- 
vate enterprise in space poses a Pandora’s 
box of problems. Actually, satellite com- 
munications probably will revolutionize both 
international and domestic communications. 
Let’s see what’s involved. 

Earth satellite relays relating to space 
radio communications include broadcasting 
(voice and television communications), me- 
teorological communications, navigation 
communication, active and passive commu- 
nication relays, space vehicle and research 
guidance, control tracking and telemetering, 
aircraft and aerospace communications re- 
lating to safety, and radio astronomy. 

That’s quite a bundle of highly important 
jobs for private enterprise to take on, even 
under strict Government guidance and con~- 
trol. 

I should like particularly to point out that 
if FCC hands over this new satellite system 
to privete industry, in the area mentioned 
above of “airplane and aerospace craft com- 
munications relating to safety,” it would 
apparently be handing over some of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency’s own responsibility. 
This field, as I understand it, is within- FAA's 
statutory area of operation. 

Other thorns in the path of possible micro- 
wave communications partnership of Euro- 
pean nations and one or several private 
American corporations would include shar- 
ing of benefits and costs. Who will pay for 
what and how much? 

In this connection, NASA has been given 
an additional $50 million for fiscal year 1962 
to assist in the new satellite communication 
system, and NASA Administrator Webb has 
indicated that this sum would provide ca- 
pacity which the Government would like to 
see incorporated in a privately operated sys- 
tem. 

This to me has the look 
sky.” It is far from being explained to my 
satisfaction why the Government should 
provide the risk capital if one or a combina- 
tion of big corporations are to have a guar- 
anteed income, profits, and additional divi- 
dends. 


Incidentally, the Department of Justice 
has apparently pounced on the implications 
of a private partnership—in which one mem- 
ber, the A.T. & T., would be the biggest 
corporation in the United States—and two 
members would have their own large manu- 
facturing subsidies. Just to have the record 
clear, the Justice Department has spelled 
out the antitrust precautions it thinks 
should apply in case the negotiations go 
through for A.T. & T. and its partners. How- 
ee seems to take Justice’s suspicions 
lightly. 


“pie in the 
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There is still time for Congress to con- 
sider the whole matter of private ownership 
versus governmental control of this new 
satellite system—a system which 15 years 
from now will be a $100 billion a year 
business. 

This is no routine matter to be decided 
by a regulatory agency, and I do not feel 
that it should be treated as-such. Not only 
is there a big question mark here as re- 
gards possible future monopoly of space 
communications, but in my opinion the suc- 
cess of our race with the Soviets to put the 
first man on the moon may well hinge on 
what is decided in the next few weeks about 
whether private industry-or Uncle Sam con- 
trols our basic worldwide satellite communi- 
cations system. 





America Dozes Like Babysitter While 
Whiz Kids Light Matches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include an article by Morrie 
Ryskind: 

{From the Los Angeles Times, June 28, 1961] 


America Dozes LIKE BABYSITTER WHILE WHIZ 
Kms Licut MATCHES 


(By Morrie Ryskind) 


The Kennedy administration is now a little 
over 5 months old, and as is customary, its 
first 150 days have been subject to dissec- 
tions of learned editorial writers for the 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies and the 
pundits of TV. 

But the average layman who depends on 
Walter Lippmann, Barry Goldwater, the Peo- 
ple’s World, the London Times, Chet Huntley, 
and TV Guide for a rounded picture finds 
himself woefully confused by the analyses. 

The experts differ among themselves al- 
most as much as, in a murder case, the 
alienists for the prosecution and those called 
by the defense. Some say yea and some say 
nay; and many are saying maybe. 

Small wonder, then, that a host of my 
friends and admirers—oh, all right, if you 
want to get technical about it; there was 
just this one fellow, but he said he repre- 
sented a lot of people—have asked me to 
overcome my natural diffidence and issue a 
definitive interpretation of the record and 
the men who made it. And I feel I cannot 
turn down such an overwhelming demand. 

And now, if the heckling has stopped, I 
should like to proceed with my unbiased 
analysis of this fresh, young, well-scrubbed, 
vigorous, progressive, forward-looking, and 
incredibly immature and unknowledgeable 
administration. 

The accent is definitely on youth, and the 
youngsters—some of them in their second 
childhood—are a provocative combination 
of the “Rover Boys” and the “Dead End 
Kids,” with the rather self-conscious idealism 
of the Zormer tempered by the practical 
tactics of the latter. On a smaller scale, my 
wife and I were witness to the inevitable 
chaos that results from such a mixture. 

We had met some friends at a show and 
invited them to have an after-theater snack 
with us. But they had promised the baby- 
sitter to be back early, so we wound up at 
their house. And what a shambles. 
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The babysitter, a nice; elderly and usually 
reliable lady, had fallen asleep before a 
muted TV set, and the kids, aged 8, 6, and 5, 
had taken over and were playing a game 
with matches. The eldest wore an interest- 
ing combination of space hat and daddy’s 
tuxedo trousers; the girl wore mother’s hat 
and gloves—and face powder—with her pa- 
jamas, and the youngest was properly ar- 
rayed with a cowboy hat and denims and 
nothing in between. 

And over them all—and the hat and the 
tuxedo and the gloves and the furniture— 
were the telltale traces of jam. Now I know 
what they mean by a jam session. 

Let the babysitter personify a dozing 
America and if that doesn’t describe a meet- 
ing of the current cabinet, I'll eat it, jam 
and all. Just crazy, mixed-up kids having 
a ball and playing with matches. 

Yet, make no mistake about it and un- 
derrate them; this is an exceptionally well- 
read group—which, unfortunately; has been 
reading the wrong books as youngsters often 
do when not properly supervised: 

Brainwashed by Fabian’ socialism, they 
really think money grows on trees and are 
inclined to pull a billion off the branches 
now and then, figuring there’s plenty more 
where that came from. It would be cute if 
it weren’t so damned costly. 

And they have a sense of the future utterly 
lacking in the unimaginative conservative. 
Here the house to which they’ve set fire by 
playing with matches is ablaze, but they 
turn in no alarm for the firemen; they are 
busy making plans to redo the patio and 
hang a couple of Picassos in the living room. 

This sense of culture and compassion 
proves to me they are not bad boys at heart, 
and I don’t say that psychiatry may not be 
able to save them. But unless something is 
done quickly, only God may be able to save 
America. 





Textile Workers Union of America Sup- 
ports Plan No. 5 for Reorganization of 
National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter which I received from 
Mr. John W. Edelman, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America: 

TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, DC., July 54, 1961. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Possibly you may 
recall that the Textile Workers Union of 
America earlier this year (and indeed on 
several occasions in recent years) has at- 
tempted to document for Members of Con- 


gress a serious problem in respéct to the. 


functioning of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In two printed pamphlets which were 
mailed to you we criticized the general 
character of the decisions of the NLRB. 
However, we specially emphasized what has 
now come to be more widely recognized that 
the whole decisional machinery of the Board 
has virtually broken down through sheer 
growth of the volume of cases. It seems 
overwhelmingly evident to those of us who 
have been obliged to observe the operations 
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of the NLRB that a positive reform of its 
procedures is imperative. Inordinate delays 
in handling cases, both big and little, before 
the Board are completely frustrating the 
basic purposes of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

As one immediate and practical step to- 
ward remedying the malfunctioning of this 
vital agency of Government, the Textile 
Workers Union of America (along with the 
AFL-CIO as a whole) is urging support for 
plan No. 5 of 1961 for the reorganization of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Adop- 
tion of this plan has been recommended by 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. It is our fear that with so many 
other major issues clamoring for attention 
by the Congress, plan No. 5 may be over- 
looked. We earnestly request and urge that 
you give some thought to this problem 
which is of quite vital concern to the wage 
earners in your district and especially to 
unions such as ours. 

Some employer opposition to plan No. 5 
is now coming to light. In all sincerity and 
fairness, we can say to you that plan 5 has 
nothing to do with provisions of the labor- 
management statutes; it merely offers what 
appears to be a sound method of speeding 
up to some extent the machinery which the 
Congress created to administer the law re- 
lating to labor relations. We are con- 
vinced that -any important person who 
spends just a few moments studying plan 5 
will realize that enactment of this legisla- 
tion is definitely in the public interest. 
Adoption of this reform will not afford the 
labor movement any privilege or opportunity 
which it does not now have; all that plan 5 
will do is to make the laws applying to both 
employers and employees work a little better. 

Your assistance on this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 





Results of a Poll: 29th Pennsylvania 
Congressional District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, I have been 
taking polls in my district of public 
opinion on current national issues since 
1939. Over the years we have perfected 
our methods to the point where we feel 
we are actually taking a referendum on 
the questions asked. 

My 29th Pennsylvania Congressional 
District is almost evenly divided between 
registered Republicans and registered 
Democrats. It is a typical metropolitan 
area with a very small farm segment in 
the outlying townships. The suburban 
population considerably outnumbers the 
actual city (Pittsburgh) population but 
is heavily industrialized along the Al- 
legheny and Ohio Rivers. 

I recommend these polls to my col- 
leagues as the best antidote for pressure 
propaganda and an excellent way to 
keep informed as to what the folks back 
home are really thinking. 

There follows a list of the questions 
just sent out and a percentage tabula- 
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tion of the yes-and-no votes received 
over the signatures of some 14,000 re- 
spondents. 

1. Do you favor Federal aid to public edu- 
cation below the college level? Yes, 44 per- 
cent; no, 56 percent. 

2. Should Federal aid be extended to pri- 
vate schools? Yes, 15 percent; no, 85 per- 
cent. 

8. To segregated schools? Yes, 19 percent; 
no, 81 percent. 

4. Do you favor the Tractors for Prison- 
ers project if not terminated by Castro? 
Yes, 16 percent; no, 84 percent. 

5. Do you think the Peace Corps should 
be authorized by Congress? Yes, 52 percent; 
no, 48 percent. 

6. Should medical care for the aged be 
financed through social security (Forand 
plan) rather than some other way? Yes, 55 
percent; no, 45 percent. 

7. Total spending in the next fiscal year 
wili result in a considerable deficit. Do you 
think this is good for the economy? Yes, 
11 percent; no, 89 percent. 

8. Would you favor increasing taxes, rather 
than increasing the national debt, to finance 
the New Frontier programs, Yes, 43 per- 
cent; no, 57 percent. 

9. Do you prefer to keep the Federal high- 
way program on a pay-as-you-go basis even 
if this means keeping the 4-cent-per-gallon 
Federal tax on gasoline? Yes, 91 percent; no, 
9 percent. 

10. President Kennedy has requested a 
substantial increase in foreign aid. Should 
it be granted? Yes, 24 percent; no, 76 per- 
cent. 

11. Would you favor a crash program to 
try to put a man on the moon? Yes, 28 per- 
cent; no, 72 percent. 

12. Do you favor utilizing American troops 
to prevent further Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia? Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 per- 
cent. 

18. Do you think President Kennedy is do- 
ing a good job as regards foreign policy? 
Yes, 43 percent; no, 57 percent. 

14. As regards domestic policy? Yes, 44 
percent; no, 56 percent. 





Jet Flight Writes Finis to an Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New Orleans States Item of June 13, 
1961, there appears an excellent article 
written by Mr. Hermann Deutsch, en- 
titled “Jet Flight Writes Finis to an Era.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this article: 

Jer Fuicnur Wires Finis To aN ERA 
(By Hermann Deutsch) 


MOISsANT ArrPorT.—At 25 minutes of 3, on 
the afternoon of my return to the United 
States, I was still in Hamburg, Germany. At 
a quarter to 7 my brother and I were start- 
ing downtown for dinner at the Pontchar- 
train Hotel in New Orleans. Taking a 6-hour 
differential into account the elapsed time 
of my passage from Hamburg to New Orleans 
was less than 11 hours. 

Just to avert the sort of misunderstand- 
ing that arose over a report of my fastest 
trip between New Orleans and New York, I 
should like to stress that many, many others 
may have made the journey via other air- 
lines faster than I made it via marvelous 
connections between the arrival of our 
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Scandinavian Airlines System charter flight, 
end the departure of Eastern Air Lines 
afternoon jet. But for me it is a record; 
in all human probability am not likely to 
break it. I couldn’t have set it without 
the help of a lot of immigration, customs, 
and Eastern Air Lines officials. 

Here was the situation: Eastern’s nonstop 
jet leaves New York at 6 p.m., eastern daylight 
time, and arrives in New Orleans shortly be- 
fore 7, central standard time, there being a 
2-hour time differential during the summer 
months. Before leaving for Germany I had 
spoken to George Russland, one of the more- 
than-efficient customer representatives at 
Eastern’s Idlewild terminal. I had also writ- 
ten to my brother, asking him to make con- 
tact with Holt Shipman and his crew of brass 
hats at New Orleans, and to John Mitchell, 
manager of Eastern’s Idlewild terminal. 

I had put the facts fairly before them, 
giving them the date of my return, with the 
assumption, which was all I could offer at the 
moment, that we would land some time dur- 
ing the latter part of the afternoon. I asked 
all hands who were in a position to do so to 
expedite my way through customs, and from 
the customhouse at Idlewild to the Eastern 
terminal, if it was humanly possible, to make 
connections, from Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, arrival to Eastern Air Lines departure. 

I tried to make this advance arrangement 
with the Scandinavian Airlines System offi- 
cials, too, but was assured that we would be 
met at Hamburg by a Mr. Perrin, who would 
see to it that all those whose connections 
involved tight timing would be taken from 
the plane first, so that if possible a transfer 
from one airline to another would be made 
without loss of time. 

With that I rested content—until the 
afternoon of our departure, when Mr. Perrin, 
who had met us in Hamburg the night be- 
fore, told me we would not land in New York 
till 5:40, which would leave only 20 minutes 
to get baggage from the plane, pass through 
customs, quarantine and immigration, and 
then go from the customhouse to the East- 
ern Air Lines terminal, secure a ticket, get 
my baggage weighed and go through all the 
other formalities of departure. 

This, he added regretfully, was out of the 
question, barring miracles. Well, miracles is 
what all hands and a fast infield provided. 
The old bit about the ruthless, gruff customs 
inspectors who sadistically tear your baggage 
to pieces isa myth. The only time I ever en- 
countered a U.S. customs functionary who 
was not the soul of courtesy was on the 
border from Canada to New York State in 
1922, when my two, brothers and I had to 
search a small town high and low to find 
the customs inspector and brought our car 
to his house at his suppertime so that he 
could give us clearance. He made us unpack 
every piece of luggage and camping equip- 
ment, and even examined our spare tires. 

I did not have time to secure the names 
of all to whom I am truly grateful. An im- 
migration man was at the plane door calling 
for me the moment our Scandinavian Air- 
lines System jetliner came to a stop. While 
he checked my passport and turned my vac- 
cination certificate over to quarantine, 
George Russland snatched my baggage out 
of its trailer and had it available at the cus- 
toms runway, where an inspector already had 
been given my customs declaration, and 
stamped me through. 

George then took me out of the back door 
to a waiting refueling truck, driven by Ramp 
Superintendent Wilds, and this truck rushed 
us across the field to where the Eastern Air 
Lines jet for New Orleans was waiting to take 
off. The whole job was done in a fractional 
moment under 18 minutes, and I actually had 
7 minutes to spare before takeoff time. 

Having had. only four meals that day, I 
ate another (but without enthusiasm) en 
route to New Orleans. Eberhard met me at 
Moisant, George Russland thoughtfully hav- 
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ing notified him I was safely aboard. in 
brotherly affection he took me downtown for 
my sixth—and final, praise the powers——meal 
of the day. My first trip from Hamburg to 
Hoboken aboard the liner Fuerst- Bismarck 
had taken 10 days; my latest one from Ham- 
burg all the way to New Orleans, only a little 
more thari 10 hours. That’s a fairly compre- 
hensive biography of an era. 





Aid to Dependent Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD: 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a joint resolution ap- 
proved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
Congress to enact. legislation permitting 
localities to demand an accounting from 
recipients of cash payments under the aid 
to dependent children categorical aid 
program administered by the Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and also permitting distribution 
of such aid in commodity or voucher 
form in appropriate cases: 

JoInT ResouutTion 51, A. 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation permitting localities to 
demand an accounting from recipients of 
cash payments under the aid to dependent 
children categorical aid program admin- 
istered by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and also 
permitting distribution of such aid in com- 
modity or voucher form in appropriate 
cases 


Whereas a news item appearing in one of 
the daily newspapers in the State recently 
reported the fact that in 1 month 10,571 
Wisconsin families with 27,660 children re- 
ceived financial help through the aid to de- 
pendent children program, which is partially 
financed by contributions from the Federal 
Government under the laws relating to aid 
to dependent children categorical aid pro- 
gram administered by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

Whereas the Federal Government contrib- 
utes funds for such aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, which is commonly known 
both as mothers’ aid and as State aid, only 
upon the condition that such aid be dis- 
bursed in cash payments, and that no 
accounting be demanded of individual recip- 
ients thereof as to how such cash is spent; 
and 

Whereas the 1959 annual report of one of 
the local county departments of public wel- 
fare disclosed that in that year said depart- 
ment disbursed over $5,500,000 in aid to de- 
pendent children payments, of which the 
Federal Government contributed 48.28 per~- 
cent and the State government contributed 
33.05 percent; and 

Whereas it was also reported in the press 
during the last congressional election that 
both the Democratic and Republican nom- 
inees for Congress in at least one congres- 
sional district agreed in public debate that 
local authorities should have more discre- 
tion and control in the above matters; and 
both said nominees pledged support of such 
@ proposal if elected; and 

Whereas it would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic interest to permit local authorities to ex- 
ercise such discretion and control In a lim- 
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ited number of cases where the recipients 
of such aid either manage their money un- 
wisely, or conduct themselves improperly, or 
care for their children inadequately; and 
Whereas in the last 6 months at least eight 
county boards in this State have already ex- 
pressed support for the proposal hereinbefore 
set forth: Now, therefore, be it \ 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature re- 
spectfully request the Congress of the United 
States to consider and enact legislation in 
1961 amending the laws relating to aid to 
dependent children categorical aid program 
administered by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to grant dis- 
cretionary authority to local governing bod- 
ies and public welfare directors to enable 
them to demand an accounting from recip- 
ients of cash payments under the aid to de- 
pendent children program, and also to en- 
able them to distribute such aid in the form 
of commodities or vouchers for the same 
in leu of direct cash payments, as such local 
governing bodies of public welfare directors 
May deem appropriate in individual aggra- 
vated cases; and be it further 
Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to all Wis- 
consin Members of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States; and be it further 
Resolved, That such Wisconsin Members of 
Congress be requested to take joint action 
to insure that this resolution be spread upon 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the purpose 
of making known the contents thereof to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 
Davin J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
RosBert G. MAROTZ, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLEs, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 


of July 15, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 





‘(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 


trict, Texas) 


Congressman WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, 
was guest on my TV report this week. The 
report is made possible through the cour- 
tesy of WFAA-TV. For those who missed 
the telecast on Sunday morning, it is pos- 
sible to borrow the film for showing to 
schools, discussion groups, and other organi- 
gations. Arrangements for borrowing the TV 
report may be made through the Republican 
Headquarters, 4107 Lemmon Avenue. 

Congressman Jupp warned that we must 
stand firm in Berlin or risk losing our free- 
dom within a matter of months. Dr. Jupp 
said “There is the risk of war if we stand 
firm in Berlin, but there is also hope.” 

The American people and our Government 
leaders can afford no further appeasement of 
the Communists. We are already at war, a 
war which we are certain to lose unless we 
have the will to win it and clearly demon- 
strate that will to Khrushchev now, before 
he goes too far to back down. To help Amer- 
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ica chart a course for victory, I introduced 
in the House, along with Congressman 
JOHN PILLION, of New York, and Congress- 
man Don Bruce, of Indiana, a resolution 
calling upon the American people to achieve 
complete victory over communism. The 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution, 
448, “Expressing declaration of will of the 
American people and purpose of their Gov- 
ernment to achieve complete victory over the 
forces of the world Communist movement.” 
It concludes with this powerful and direct 
statement: 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That a state of hostility 
exists, and, finding no longer tolerable the 
abuses and usurpations of the global aggres- 
sion unjustly thrust upon men by the world 
Communist movement, in order to bring 
peace and security to this Nation and the 
family of nations and to realize the hopes ex- 
pressed in law for the freedom of Communist- 
enslaved peoples, it hereby is and henceforth 
shall be, the indomitable national will of the 
people of the United States of America and 
the unswerving purpose of their Government 
to achieve complete victory over the forces 
of the world Communist movement in all 
its names, its parties, and sections, and to 
this great end we urge similar action by all 
independent nations and humbly beseech 
the strength and guidance of Almighty God; 
and be it further . 

“Resolved, That the President shall prepare 
for the approval of Congress, a program to 
achieve this total victory.” 

Congress can adopt and the American peo- 
ple can support no more important resolu- 
tion than this one. Our will to fight now to 
protect our freedom must be as great as the 
purpose of our forefathers when they set 
forth, in the resolution which became the 
Declaration of Independence, their will to 
resist tyranny and oppression, All the other 
problems we face will be of no consequence if 
we lose the war in which we are now engaged 
with the Communists. ~ 

All of my efforts in Congress and as a 
patriotic citizen, are directed toward this 
end. In order to achieve total victory we 
must refuse to yield a single inch more of 
territory (ours or that of anybody else) to 
the Communists. We must be ready to 
fight in Berlin; we must halt the spread of 
Communist imperialism in the Western 
Hemisphere; we must cut out waste and 
inefficiency in our own Government and 
promote a strong and sound economy at 
home; it is imperative that we protect the 
freedom of our own people from bureaucratic 
control by social planners who would have 
us fight communism by adopting socialistic 
programs. 

Our greatest weapon against communism is 
our own system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. A strong America, operating upon 
the principles which guarantee the rights of 
the individual and put the dignity of man 
above the power of the State can never lose 
a@ war against an enemy which recognizes 
nothing but the power of the State, which 
embraces the Communist philosophy that 
man does not have an immortal soul, but is 
merely a higher species of animal life, that 
robs the individual of initiative, that holds 
every man a slave toa hand-picked hierarchy. 
Only free men can have the indomitable will 
to pledge “their lives, their property and 
their sacred honor,’ in defense of a cause. 

House Joint Resolution 448 reminds the 
Nation of its heritage and, most important, 
calls upon the President to map a blueprint 
for victory. This, so far, we have lacked and 
without the purpose and the blueprint, we 
cannot achieve victory. Every patriotic 
American should do his part in urging Con- 
gress to enact the victory resolution. You 
can help by getting your friends in every 
section of the country to write to their own 
Representatives, urging passage of the reso- 
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lution and support of all legislation which 
will protect our American way of life. 
GREAT TRUTHS 
“Your representative owes you, not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion”—EpmuNpD BurRKE. 





Supreme Court Reaffirms Principles of 
Mallory Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago this body approved H.R. 7053, 
providing that a defendant’s statements 
and confessions shall not be declared 
inadmissible in the courts of the District 
of Columbia “solely because of delay” in 
arraigning the arrested person. At that 
time I urged my colleagues to vote 
against this measure, for it would, if 
enacted, make rule 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, which re- 
quires that an arrested person shall be 
brought before the nearest available 
committee magistrate “without unneces- 
sary delay,” a dead letter in the District 
of Columbia. Such action would, I 
noted, greatly reduce the protection 
which the law now gives to arrested 
persons. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States unanimously declared in Mallory 
v. United States (354 U.S. 449 (1957)) 
that, under rule 5(a), any confessions or 
damaging evidence extracted by the po- 
lice from an arrested person during the 
period of illegal detention may not be 
used as evidence against him. Time and 
time again, in hundreds of judicial de- 
cisions, a similar rule forbidding the use 
of illegal evidence has been adhered to 
by the Federal courts. On June 19, 1961, 
the Court extended the principle of bar- 
ring the use of illegal evidence to em- 
brace even State courts. Justice Clark, 
writing for the majority in the Mapp 
case, forcefully stated: 

To hold otherwise is to grant the right (of 
exclusion) but in reality to withhold its priv- 
ilege and enjoyment. Only last year the 
Court itself recognized that the purpose of 
the exclusionary rule is to deter—to compel 
respect for the constitutional guaranty in 
the only effectively available way—by re- 
moving the incentive to disregard it. 


This principle is the same one which 
motivated the Court’s declaration of the 
Mallory rule. The rule itself, forbidding 
the use of evidence obtained during peri- 
ods of illegal detention, is not new. In 
McNabb vy. United States (318 U.S. 332 
(1943) ) the Court said that the rule of 
arraignment without unnecessary delay 
“requiring that the police must with rea- 
sonable promptness show legal cause for 
detaining arrested persons, constitutes 
an important safeguard not only in as- 
suring protection for the innocent but 
also in securing conviction of the guilty 
by methods that commend themselves to 
a progressive and self-confident society. 
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For this procedural requirement checks 
resort to those reprehensible practices 
known as the third degree which, though 
universally rejected as indefensible, still 
find their way into use. It aims to avoid 
all the evil implications ef secret inter- 
rogation of persons accused of crime.” 

The Mallory rule prevents the pro- 
longed detention of suspects which nat- 
urally encourages the opportunities and 
increases the probabilities of some form 
of coercion on the part of the police in 
an attempt to extract a confession. Un- 
educated -or youthful, and sometimes, 
mentally defective suspects, unaware of 
their rights and privileges, are easily 
coerced by the mere circumstances of 
lengthy detention. One held incom- 
municado for long periods of time cannot 
easily prove coercion. The purpose of 
rule 5(a) and the Court’s decision in 
Mallory, which H.R. 7053 would emascu- 
late, in Justice Clark’s words is, “to 
deter—to compel respect for the con- 
stitutional guaranty in the only effec- 
tively available way—by removing the 
incentive to disregard it.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, not only in the Mapp case 
has the Court recently upheld the rights 
of arrested persons, but also on June 19, 
in Culombe against Connecticut, a case 
quite similar in the circumstances con- 
cerning a “voluntary” confession to the 
1957 Mallory one, the Court overturned 
the conviction for murder of Culombe by 
a Connecticut court on the grounds that 
the lengthy detention had made the in- 
terrogation proceedings “an effective in- 
strument for extorting an unwilling ad- 
mission of. guilt.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writing for 
the majority, asserted that the circum- 
stances surrounding prolonged detention 
of a suspect make for coercion of the 
prisoner. At one point he firmly de- 
clared: 

Recognizing the need to protect criminal 
suspects from all of the dangers which are to 
be feared when the process of police inter- 
rogation is entirely unleashed, legislatures 
have enacted several kinds of laws designed 
to curb the worst excesses of the investiga- 
tive activity of the police. The most wide- 
spread of these are the ubiquitous statutes 
requiring the prompt taking of person ar- 
rested before a judicial officer; these are re- 
sponsive both to the fear of administrative 
detention without probable cause and to the 
known risk of opportunity for third-degree 
practices which is allowed by delayed judi- 
cial examination. 


The Supreme Court, the judicial de- 
fender of our liberties, has thus once 
again declared its antipathy to lengthy 
and unnecessary delay in arraigning ar- 
rested persons. Moreover, in stating that 
coercive activity by the police in an at- 
tempt to obtain a confession is incompat- 
_ ible with the guarantees of our Consti- 

tution, it has reaffirmed what common- 
sense naturally tells us—that long police 
interrogation too easily becomes coer- 
cion. It is unfortunate that the Columbe 
and Mapp decisions were not rendered 
before my colleagues voted on the Mal- 
lory bill. I am sure that these vigorous 
reassertions of the constitutional rights 
of arrested persons and of the inadmis- 
Sability of illegal evidence would have 
convinced many to vote as I did, in sup- 
port of the Court’s refusal to permit 
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evidence obtained during illegal deten- 
tion to be admitted in the District of 
Columbia courts. 

These decisions should also make crys- 
tal clear that the Supreme Court will 
not permit amendment of the Constitu- 
tion by congressional action that falls 
short of following the amendatery pro- 
cedure laid down in our organic law. 

I interpret these Supreme Court deci- 
sions as a warning that any enactment 
such as H.R. 7053 will be stricken down 
as a back-door attempt to establish a rule 
of evidence in order to deliberately in- 
vade our constitutional guarantees of 
security of person and of due process. 





Federal Control Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents makes the interesting 
observation that— 

The city of Newburgh, N.Y., has vividly 
pointed up the fact that big government is 
already spawning a second generation of 
loafers, chiselers, goldbrickers, and unem- 
ployment specialists, with a sideline of 
juvenile delinquency and increasing crime 
rate. 


My personal experience in the field of 
child welfare and family relations sug- 
gests that it might be well to stop and 
take a long look at the Newburgh situa- 
tion and see if there may not be some 
truth in such accusations. I am happy 
to observe that my apprehension is 
shared by no less an authority than Sec- 
retary Ribicoff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Fundamentally, I am convinced that 
any able-bodied recipient of public as- 
sistance should stand ready to give some- 
thing in return to the municipality that 
is required, by law, to furnish him sup- 
port. It would be good for his morale 
and a matter of simple justice to the 
taxpayer. It will, at the same time, auto- 
matically cut down on the relief rolls. 
As to the unfortunate creature with a 
fourth or fifth illegitimate child, we have 
quite another social problem which is too 
broad to be fully explored here in my 
limited time. Each case of that nature 
presents individual problems and, in my 
opinion, must have the continuing at- 
tention of local authorities. 

One fact is most significant, and that 
is that the bleeding hearts and reformers 
who have been so persistent in the sub- 
ject of stringent labor laws and welfare 
measures will come forward with no so- 
lution whatsoever for the Newburgh di- 
lemma. They are never in evidence 
when a practical problem such as this 
arises. As a matter of fact, I think that 
a delicate question presents itself here 
on the subject of Federal aid and Fed- 
eral control, and if congressional action 
is indicated, it should be taken imme- 
diately and during the current session 
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of Congress. I am, today, calling on Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, in whom I have a great 
deal of confidence, for his advice and 
suggestions as regards corrective legis- 
lation. We spend billions abroad, often 
in hopeless pursuit of friendship and 
good will, while here at home we are 
reported to deny a few dollars in aid to 
little old Newburgh, who finds herself 
enmeshed in the toils of big government 
bureaucracy. 

I have already referred to Secretary 
Ribicoff and direct the attention of our 
colleagues to a very excellent editorial 
contained in Saturday’s Washington 
News. Local public reaction is likewise 
expressed in an editorial of the Hudson, 
N.Y., Register Star, which I will also 
include for the REcorpD: 

UNDERPRIVILEGED 
[From the Washington News, July 14, 1961] 

In the do-gooder view, Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff was an abuséd and exploited child. ‘He 
delivered papers, milk, and groceries, worked 
in @ garage, and on a road construction job, 
all between the ages of 8 and 16. Under 
present regulations the law would have been 
after most of his employers. 

Despite these early handicaps—or maybe 
because of them—Mr. Ribicoff has done fairly 
well in life, as Governor of Connecticut and 
now Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in the Cabinet of President Ken- 
nedy. 

He recalled his youthful employments while 
suggesting to a congressional committee 
that there may be a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between overly restrictive child 
labor laws and the increasing rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Comment of this kind, from such a high 
authority, raises hope that something con- 
structive actually may be done to provide 
natural outlet for youthful energies. 

Some of Mr. Ribicoff’s particularly apt 
remarks: 

“We have too many laws that do too much 
coddling of children. 

“I would say there’s nothing as valuable 
as useful, gainful employment by youngsters. 
There is nothing that will lift a youngster’s 
sense of self-respect and give him a sense of 
responsibility as much as a worthwhile task. 

“I think it is better for a boy to take a 
job as delivery boy for a drugstore than to 
be hanging around a drugstore corner.” 

Naturally no one favors return to former 
abuses which interfered with the health 
and education of children, but odd time and 
vacation employment should be encouraged. 
Such work gives a person, young or old, the 
feeling of amounting. to something. Mr. 
Ribicoff proposes a study on means to ease 
the laws which have been passed by both 
Federal and State governments. 

He is on the right track. 





NEWBURGH’S CRIME 


[From the Hudson (N.Y.) Register Star, 
July 11, 1961] 

The following appeared yesterday in, the 
Wall Street Journal on the controversy aris- 
ing from corrections attempted in the New- 
burgh relief abuses: 

“It’s a fine commentary on public moral- 
ity in this country when a local community's 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

“That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program 
to reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
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the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 
dents. 

“At a hearing before a special investigat- 
ing committee of the New York State wel- 
fare board on Friday, the investigators re- 
fused even to listen to Newburgh city man- 
ager Mitchell’s reasons for instituting the 
reform. We suspect, however, that a good 
many other people, in New York and else- 
where, are interested and listening, and they 
can find the background in Mr. Roberts’ 
article on this page this morning. Instead, 
the vindictive inquisitors ruled the New- 
burgh reform a violation of Federal and 
State laws; a hearing of the full welfare 
board is scheduled later this month. Mr. 
Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
_ with his program. 

“And what, pray, is the crime of which 
the Newburgh administration stands ac- 
cused? Among the reforms are stipulations 
that no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may receive relief more than 3 months 
in any 1 year; that unmarried mothers are 
barred from relief if they have more illegiti- 
mate children; that able-bodied men on re- 
lief must work 40 hours a week for the city. 
In other words, Newburgh is simply trying 
to separate the crooks and chislers from the 
unfortunate people in genuine distress, to 
the obvious benefit of the latter. 

“How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be acrime? Because State and Federal laws 
define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation wha make a career 
of exploiting relief. Thus welfare abuse, 
including the bearing of children for the 
sole reason of getting aid, is now one of the 
more noisome scandals in New York City’s 
catalog of official corruption. 

“Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare. sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere who use welfare fraud 
as a vote-getting gambit. And finally it is 
the crime of all of us, for letting these arro- 
gant officeholders do this to our once proud 
country.” , 





Farm Bureau Opposes Back-Door Foreign 
Aid Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PELLY.- Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation News that this 
organization supports congressional con- 
trol over foreign aid expenditures. Espe- 
cially I was glad to note the opposition 
to use of repayments under past foreign 
loans for additional foreign aid. Right- 
fully the Farm Bureau took the position 
that such funds should be returned to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

The Farm Bureau urged Congress to 
refuse funds for the United Nations 
Special Fund, which has granted over 
$1.15 million to assist the Cuban Gov- 
ernment in agricultural research. They 
said: 


We are opposed to using U.S. money for 
the purpose of assisting Castro in his efforts 
to collectivize Cuba agriculture. 


In summary, the farm organization’s 
representatives asked the committee: 
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First. To make the foreign aid pro- 
posals most effective in the defense 
against Communist aggression. 

Second. To maintain and strengthen 
congressional authority over the pro- 
gram. 

Third. To reflect the critical need for 
reducing Federal expenditures. 





A Worry for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial concerning the importance of the 
situation in South Korea to the United 
States, which appeared in the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune on July 10, 1961: 

A WorRY FOR WASHINGTON 


South Korea is another serious American 
problem, not so serious as Berlin or Cuba, 
but serious enough to worry Washington. 

‘South Korea is one of the countries to 
which the United States gives foreign aid, 
although it has almost no chance of becom- 
ing a self-supporting country. South Ko- 
rea is in the class with Jordan, maintained 
for strategic reasons. The South Korean 
Army of 600,000, trained by Americans, . is 
supposed to be one of the world’s best. It 
is the primary means of defending South 
Korea from Communist attack, and, there- 
fore, the force on which the United States 
first relies to preserve South Korea as a 
Western base in the Far East. 

Basic concern of the United States with 
South Korea, therefore, is a government 
that is firmly against communism. 

While Syngman Rhee ruled the country, 
the United States could rely on the vigor of 
his opposition to communism. Rhee was 
literally the father of his country, and his 
ambition was to regain control of North 
Korea from the Communists and bring the 
whole land under his rule. x 

He was a typical strong-man ruler, al- 
though he made gestures toward democratic 
forms. One gesture contributed to his un- 
doing—ballot box stuffing. His candidate for 
the Vice Presidency in the March 15, 1960, 
election won by more than 6 million votes, a 
majority far too large to be explained. Riot- 
ing in protest broke out with students con- 
spicuous in the outbreak, because students 
presumably believed the Government’s ges- 
tures toward democracy included honorable 
practices. Result was that Rhee had to quit. 

A caretaker government managed South 
Korean affairs until August 15 when Posun 
Yun was elected to the Presidency. John M. 
Chang became Premier. Efforts at reform 
and rehabilitation were marked by arrests 
and riots but evidently did not produce re- 
sults that satisfied certain powerful persons, 
for less than 13 months after the ouster of 
Rhee a military junta deposed Chang. An 
important person in the junta was Maj. Gen 
Pak Chung Li who on June 5 gave a sign of 
further things to come. 

He charged that the devil’s hand of the 
Reds had penetrated to Cabinet of the 
deposed Chang. Less than a month later 
Pak appeared as South Korea’s new strong 
man and the junta made formal charges of 
Communist collaboration by Chang. ‘An As- 
sociated Press dispatch interpreted the 
charge and subsequent strengthening of anti- 
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Communist laws as a smoke screen to divert 
attention from a power play. 

This is a plausible interpretation, but the 
charge is also plausible. None can doubt 
that the Communists make every attempt 
they can think of to infiltrate and possess the 
South Korea Government. They split Korea 
by the attack that caused the Korean war 
and had to be satisfied with the northern 
half of the country. The presence of a West- 
supported government in the southern half is 
as obnoxious to them, Red China in par- 
ticular, as the Gogernment of Nationalist 
China on Formosa or, especially to Russia, 
of free people in West Berlin. 

The fluid situation in South Korea there- 
fore is important to the United States. It is 
important from the American point of view 
that it be solidified in a strong anti-Com- 
munist form—even if the strong man at the 
top fails to make a single gesture toward 
democracy. 





A Pension Program for World War I 
Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. James A. BYRNE, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE VETERANS’ 

AFFAIRS COMMITTEE HEARING ON PENSIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is JaMEs A. ByRNE, U.S. 
Representative, Third District of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have introduced H.R. 210 and I 
desire at this time to submit my remarks 
for the record in support of the establish- 
ment of a pension program for the World 
War I veterans. 

In view of the fact that the World War I 
veterans are not in a position to enjoy maxi- 
mum benefits under the Social Security Act, 
or public or private retirement systems, be- 
cause of the condition that during many of 
their productive years the country was in a 
general depression with unemployment and 
low wage scale, it is necessary that a more 
liberal pension program for World War I vet- 
erans be enacted because of the finding that 
70 percent of those remaining (2,600,000) 
have increasing problems resulting from 
disabilities and age. 

The U.S. Government should approve these 
obvious needs of World War I veterans groups 
because of the increased cost of living and 
the unfortuante conditions which the World 
War I veterans have experienced as indi- 
viduals and as a group. 

It must be remembered that these men 
were taken out of their employments, some 
at the age of 39 years and that upon their 


return in the early twenties they met a. 


terrific economic crisis of unemployment and 
again in the 1929 breakdown in the economic 
system, lasting for the better part of 11 years 
so that they were unable to recoup any fi- 
nancial readjustment to take care of them- 
selves in their later years. The corporate 
practice of not employing persons between 
the ages of 40 and 45 because of the new 
social security legislation also contributed 
to their unemployment. 

It is needless to say that the widows and 
orphans of deceased veterans are in the same 
predicament in having a strong program of 
benefits, including pensions for these veter- 
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ans because of disability or if they are in 
need of supplemental income. 

The major service organizations are mili- 
tant in their support of a strong pension 
program, not withstanding the activities of 
minority groups of economic royalists who 
oppose such legislation. 

It is interesting to study the history of 
previous pensions voted by the Congress of 
the United States to participants in the wars. 

A veterans’ pension is a payment, regularly 
made, to any veteran retired from service. 
Veterans of our earlier wars have all received 
pensions sooner than 40 years after their dis- 
charge from service: ‘ 


Pension 

War: voted 
Revolutionary (1776-81) ..---------- 1809 
War with England (1812-15) ---.----. 1850 
Mexican War (1837-41) -..---------- 1880 
Civil War (1861-65) ....--....------ 1889 
War with Spain (1898) -.-.--.------ 1921 


I have always been in favor of a pension 
for World War I veterans and introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 210, touching upon this sub- 
ject. 

Four million six hundred and nine thou- 
sand veterans served in our Armed Forces in 
World War I. 

One million seven hundred and nine thou- 
sand of such veterans have answered their 
final rollcall. 

Two million nine hundred thousand of 
such veterans are alive today, and wondering 
when Congress will vote a pension for them. 

The average age of these veterans is. 69 
years. 

The youngest is alleged to be 60 years of 
age—a yeomanette or nurse, born July 3, 
1900. 

One million eight hundred and seventy 
thousand of such veterans are 65 years of 
age or over. 

One million-one hundred and nine thou- 
sand of such veterans are 67 years of age 
or older. 

About 115,000 World War I veterans pass 
away each 12 months; 125,000 to 135,000 will 
pass away each year, beginning in 1962. 

If Congress votes a pension for them in 
1962, 190,000 of those now alive will be dead 
by the time their first check will be ready for 
them. 

Our World War I veterans are the only ones 
who served in any of America’s war to whom 
no pension has been voted by Congress, al- 
though they served 40 or more years ago. 

At the national “rehab” meeting, Feb- 
ruary 25-28, 1958, Past Commander Gleason, 
now the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, reported “over 1 million vet- 
erans are in desperate need of jobs.” 

Few jobs, even as watchmen, are avail- 
able to World War I vets. Fifty-eight years 
is too old for 99 percent of the employers. 

In Philadelphia, an unskilled worker over 
45 is rarely placeable in a job. Even under 
45 entirely too many are unemployed. 

The life expectancy of our 67-year-old 
veterans is 10 years. 

$3,722,350,000 was voted for foreign aid 
last year, but not one penny for pensions 
to our aged veterans. 

A pension of $103.60 per month has, for 
years, been paid to veterans of our war 
with Spain in 1898. 

A pension of $100 per month is sought, as 
a matter of right, regardless of income, for 
all World War I veterans, at age 65 years. 

Bills introduced this session of the Con- 
gress, for.the payment of World War I pen- 
sions, are as follows: H.R. 156, 209, 210, 212, 
255, 283, 501, 702, 1840, 1946, 1993, 2246, 2549, 
2565, 3670, 3745, 3889, 3891, 3895, 3903, 287, 
2904, 3433, and 3467. 

The cost of such a pension to the 1,109,000 
World War I veterans now 67 years old 
would be $1 billion each year. 

The buying value of $100 today is equal 
to the buying value of $50 in 1939, and to 
the buying value of $20 in 1918, when 2,084,- 
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000 of these ‘World War I veterans became 
members and 1,390,000 saw frontline service 
in the American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe. 
In 1955, the Representatives and Senators 
who now oppose such as pension of $1,200 a 
year, as a matter of right, voted themselves 
a salary raise of $5,000 per year—from 
$17,500 to $22,500. These servants of ours 
also receive most adequate pensions. after 
they retire from Congress, as long as they 
live, and their wives receive that same pen- 
sion when their husbands pass away. 

Payment of a pension to such World War I 
veterans will provide the quickest and most 
effective means of placing $1 billion plus, 
yearly, in general circulation in the money 
stream of the Nation for consumer purchas- 
ing as urged by the President. 

To provide for such pension, the Govern- 
ment could print noninterest bearing paper 
currency for the amount needed each year, 
just. as it printed 450 million of Lincoln 
greenbacks in 1863, to save the North from 
defeat in the Civil War.- Such currency will 
have all of the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of Government bonds. 

Approximately 1,022,000 classified civil 
service and postal employees were voted a 
salary increase in 1960, at a total cost to the 
taxpayers of $700 million per year. 

Late in 1957 or in the first 6 months of 
1958, Congress also voted and the President 
approved, a 10 percent incentive raise under 
the Cordiner plan, for a like number of mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. 

The committee which sponsored each wage 
increase stated: ‘The salary adjustments pro- 
vided by this legislation should tend to have 
a valuable influence in the efforts to arrest 
the decline in the national economy.” 

The overwhelming majority of all veterans 
of World War I are not interested or con- 
cerned with what even their friends in Con- 
gress may believe it may or may not do on 
their demand for a pension, and this over- 
whelming majority, realizing that their aver- 
age age is now 67 years, and that their ranks 
are being depleted by about 125,000 deaths 
per year, will not recedé from their demand. 

The overwhelming majority of veterans of 
World War I, who are members of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, would, undoubtedly, in 
our opinion, demonstrate by a referendum 
vote that they are in favor of such a pension 
for World War I veterans, as a matter of 
right and regardless-of income. 

The overwhelming majority of veterans 
of World War I, who are members of the 
American Legion, would, undoubtedly, in my 
opinion, in a referendum, also show that they 
are also in favor of exactly that type of a 
pension. 

A good majority of veterans of World War 
II and of) the Korean ,police action, who are 
members of the VFW and of the Legion, (re- 
membering the benefits they derived from 
the GI bill of rights, which they obtained 
almost solely as a good will offering from 
the World War I veterans of these two or- 
ganizations), will also, in my opinion, vig- 
orously support that type of a pension in 
preference to any other type of a pension, 
including those containing a “needs clause.” 

The 1960 national convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion will also, in my opinion, by a 
majority yote of larger size, likewise endorse 
all of said House resolutions and place them 
at the top of its preferential program of 
recommended legislation for the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The Legion resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved by the 42d Annual National 


Convention of the American Legion assem-_ 


bled in Miami Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 
1960, That the American Legion shall spon- 
sor and support legislation to amend the 
provisions of title 38, United States Code, 
as amended by Public Law 86-211 so as to: 

“1. a. Change the table of rates and in- 
come limitations applicable to unmarried 
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veterans under section 521(b) to provide 
that if a veteran’s annual income does not 
exceed $1,200 the rate of pension shall be 
$100 a month, and if his annual income is 
more than $1,200 but does not exceed $1,800 
the rate of pension shall be $80 monthly; 

“b. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to married veterans 
or veterans with children under section 
521(c) to provide that if a veteran’s annual 
income does not exceed $2,000 the rate of 
pension shall be $100 a month, and if his 
annual income is more than $2,000 but does 
not exceed $3,000 the rate of pension shall 
be $80 a month, with $5 a month to be added 
to these rates for each additional dependent; 

“ce. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to widows without 
children under section 541(b) to provide 
that if a widow’s annual income does not 


“ exceed $1,200 the rate of pension shall be 


$65 a month, and if her annual income is 
more than $1,200 but does not exceed $1,800, 
the rate of pension shall be $55 a month; 

“d. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to a widaw with one 
child under section 541(c) to provide that if 
a widow’s annual income does not exceed 
$2,000 the rate of pension shall be $75 a 
month, and if her annual income is more 
than $2,000 but does not exceed $3,000, the 
rate of pension shall be $65 a month; 

“2. Repeal the provisions of subsection 
521(a) which require certain veterans to 
count a part of their spouse’s income as their 
own; 

“3. Repeal the provisions of subsection 
3203(d) which require the reduction of a 
veteran’s pension to $30 a month after 2 
month’s hospitalization or domiciliary care 
by the Veterans’ Administration; and restore 
the provisions of section 3203 relating to 
pension payments to veterans while in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital or domiciliary 
home as were in effect prior to July 1, 1960; 

“4. Add to the list of items in section 503 
which may be excluded from the computa- 
tion of annual income for pension purposes: 

“a. The unusual medical expenses of the 
veteran, widow, or child to the same extent 
as now applicable to income computation of 
dependent parents under section 415(g) (2); 
and 

“b. Amounts equal to amounts paid by a 
veteran for the expenses of the last illness 
and burial of a spouse or child; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That failing the accomplish- 
ments of these needed improvements in the 
new pension provisions, the American Legien 
shall seek legislation to grant veterans and 
dependents of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict the right to elect 
and reelect payment of pension under either 
the law as.in effect prior to July 1, 1960, or as 
amended by Public Law 86-211, whichever 
provides the greater benefit.” 





Civic Leaders Tell How To Fight Com- 
munism—FEditorial Appearing in the 
Bellflower (Calif.) Herald Enterprise 
Newspaper on June 25, 1961 - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
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self and all the other Members of this 
great legislative body, as. well as any 
others who may read it, the following 
article-which appeared in the Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald Enterprise, a very widely 
circulated and read newspaper in the 
important city of Bellflower, Los Angeles 
County, Calif—published and distrib- 
uted in the great 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

* Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain you and all of my colleagues join 
me in cordial congratulations to these 
three distinguished, outstanding Bell- 
flower community leaders for the vigor- 
ous activity initiated by them. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I know you will likewise join 
with me in complimenting the Bellflower 
Herald Enterprise newspaper for em- 
phasizing this activity by these three 
community leaders and the community 
itself for cordially cooperating in this 
community program which will mean 
very much indeed toward the informa- 
tion and education of the total Bellflower 
community and therefore will be a defi- 
nite contribution to the protection of 
the internal security of our beloved Na- 
tion, against the Communist menace and 
conspiracy to destroy our American way 
of life. 

The article follows: 

Crvic Leapers Tett How To FIGHT 
CoMMUNISM 

Fifteen basic procedures for fighting com- 
munism were outlined this week in a paper 
prepared by three of Bellfliower’s most re- 
spected civic leaders: Don Harter, incoming 
Rotary Club president; Burt Smith, outgoing 
president of the Rotary. Club and former 
chairman of the city plannng commission, 
and Dr. Earle Hoggard, past Rotary Club 
president. * 

All three men have held positions of lead- 
ership and numerous civic and service clubs 
and charity drives within the community. 

The following statements, dated June 22, 


ywas released above the signatures of all . 


three men. 
TWO HUNDRED PEOPLE 


In discussing communism and anti-Amer- 
icanism during the past month with about 
200 people, one question comes up, again 
and again: “What can I, an individual, do 

*to help stop communism?” 

These good Bellflower people are raising 
a question that is being asked all over the 
country, nowadays. The sheer size of the 
problem and the shadowy nature of the drive 
to undermine our Nation leave many a good 
American with a feeling of despair and 
helplessness. 

Fortunately, there are several effective 
steps that an individual can take to fight 
subversion within our country. The army 
of people that is fighting us from within 
is dedicated, shrewd and hardworking. 

But because the vast majority of us is 
loyal and patriotic, this rotten, anti-Amer- 
igan philosophy will be demolished just as 
soon as enough of us wake up and strike 
back. 

KNOW. YOURSELF 

Here are some of the steps a person can 
take: 

1. Evaluate your own beliefs. Before you 
can be an effective American, you must know 
just why you are proud to be an American. 
Reaffirm you: pride in our heritage, our free 
enterprise way of life and our national phi- 
losophy of freedom for everyone. 

2. Learn to recognize the Communist line. 
Most of us still picture the Communist as a 
dirty little man with a beard and a lighted 
bomb. He’s not. He (or she) can be per- 
sonable, clean cut, likeable, intelligent and— 
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above all—subtle. He may fervently de- 
nounce communism—although he may ad- 
mit some interest in Marxism or utopian 
socialism. 

But get your guard up, my friend, if he 

scoffs at your belief in God, or ridicules any 
show of patriotism, or accuses anti-Commu- 
nist people or groups of witch hunting, or 
defends the Communists’ right to spread 
their vicious propaganda unmolested or de- 
clares that surrender is preferable to nuclear 
war. 
Belief in these and other points of the 
Communist line do not make a Communist, 
true, but these are some of the ideas a Com- 
munist will be pushing hard. , 

3. Educate yourself about communism. 
There are several fine books which will give 
you an authentic, authoritative picture of 
communism in the Ufifted States of America. 
Among the best are: 

“Masters of Deceit” (Paperback) by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. : 

“The Naked Communist,” by Cleon Skou- 
sen. 

“I Led Three Lives,” by Herbert Philbrick. 

“You Can Trust the Communists,” by Fred 
Schwarz. 

“The Enemy Within,” by Matt Cvetic. 

Send for all the reports of the Senate 
Investigating Committee on Education and 
the Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Un- 
American Activities to: 

Joseph Beek, Secretary of the Senate, Cali- 
fornia State Senate, Sacramento, Calif. 

(These free reports are goldmines of 
information.) 

WRITE LETTERS 


4. Write letters. Ours is a representative 
government. Our Federal and State repre- 
sentatives will listen to your ideas and in our 
form of government it is proper that they 
do so. Several laws have been passed lately 
to protect us from this foreign conspiracy. 
Others have been quietly defeated at both 
levels of government. 

Write to your representatives and tell them 
you want more protection against Commu- 
nist infiltration of our Government, unions, 
schools, and other institutions. 

Watch for specific bills that would make it 
possible to get rid of known Communists in 
sensitive positions and suppress the teaching 
of anti-American philosophies. Write to 
your legislators in support of these bills. 

In Bellflower, our National and State legis- 
lators are: 

Carley Porter, State assembly, Sacramento. 

Richard Richards, State senate, Sacra- 
mento. 

CLypDE Dorie, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

THOMAS KUCHEL, US. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cam ENGLE, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

SPEAK UP 


5. Speak: up for America. Stand up and 
be counted as one who backs this Nation to 
the limit. Talk Americanism to your friends, 
tell them what you have learned about 
America’s peril from its enemies, write to 
our newspapers and express your views 
publicly. 

Every American who tries to withdraw 
into a shell and ignore this problem is per- 
forming strictly according to the Communist 
plan. Don’t sit idly by and watch them 
undermine everything you believe in—no one 
ever went wrong in proclaiming his faith in 
our Nation. 

6. Find out what your children are being 
taught. Take our- word for it—our top 
school administrators and almost all of our 
teachers are patriotic Americans. But more 
than 50 percent of Communist money and 
manpower is now being directed to infiltrat- 
ing our schools. This is exactly in line with 
the highly successful Communist tactic of 
taking over a country by subverting its 
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youth. And, remember, their targets extend 
right down to the first grade. 

Our administrators cannot monitor what 
each teacher is telling his pupils; only the 
students can. And parents are in the best 
position to discern when their children are 
being fed anti-American propaganda. 

If you believe your child is unfortunate 
enough to be in a class where he is being 
indoctrinated with anti-family, anti-God, or 
anti-American ideas, protest strongly to your 
School administrators. These are locally: 

Dr. W. Norman Wampler, Bellflower Uni- 
fied School District, Bellfiower, Calif. Phone: 
TO 6-9011. 

Dr. Ralph Burnight, Cerritos College, Nor- 
walk, Calif. Phone: UN 5-1271. 


AID COMMITTEES 


7. Support congressional committees in- 
vestigating communism. Crippling these 
committees is a top priority Communist ob- 
jective. Demand that these committees be 
retained at full strength and let them know 
of your support. Their concerns are the 
same as yours, 

The most important governmental com- 
mittees are: 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The U.S. Senate Internal Security Commit- 
tee. 

The California Senate Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The California Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Education. 

(The last-named committee has recently 
been abolished. It was doing a fine job of 
looking into Communist and other anti- 
American influences in our schools, as part 
of its general mission of seeking improve- 
ments in public education.) , 

8. Join or support local groups fighting 
communism. Im the past few months a 
number of Bellflower organizations have 
adopted programs of anticommunism and 
the promotion of American patriotism. 
Among these are: 

The Elks Lodge. 

The Bellflower Board of Realtors. 

The Bellfiewer Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Bellflower Anti-Communist League. 

The Bellflower Rotary Club. 

And, of course, the American Legion be- 
longs in a class by itself for they have been 
actively promoting Americanism as one of 
their primary objectives for a great many 
years. 

SUPPORT LAWS 

9. Support our anti-Communist laws. 
These include the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act and the Subversive Activities 
Control Act. 

10. Encourage libraries to make available 
anti-Communist books and magazines. Ask 
for the books you want; donate any extra 
copies you may have or lend them to friends. 

11. Show anti-Communist films. Any or- 
ganization can obtain “Operation Abolition” 
or “Communism on the Map” for showing. 

12. Hear anti-Communist speakers. Sev- 
eral have already been in this city and more 
will be coming. 

13. Attend anti-Communist school. In- 
tensive training in anticommunism is given 
at anti-Communist schools in Los Angeles 
and other nearby cities. These schools are 
hard hitting. highly informative and con- 
ducted by experts in the field. The next one 
will be held at the Les Angeles Sports Arena, 
the last week of August. 

14. Distribute anti-Communist literature. 
Waiting rooms of doctors, dentists, beauty 
parlors, barbershops, etc., are good locations. 


15. Organize a study group. 
EVEN ONE 
Carry out even 1 of these 15 steps and 
you will have made a contribution to the 
safety of our country 
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Now—among people of varying shades of 
pink, the currently popular method of re- 
taliation against people who suggest ways 
to combat communism is to cry loudly 
“McCarthyism” and “John Birchism.” 

For some unexplainable reason, this red 
herring technique almost always succeeds in 
distracting attention from our Nation’s No. 1 
enemy. 

So let’s make it clear right now, that these 
comments are not directed against our 
schools, unions, businesses, Government or 
any other institution—except the Commu- 
nist Party and the people who further its 
insidious cause. ' 

Unfortunately, as long as some Americans 
actively work to betray our country to a 
foreign enemy, some of our fellow citizens 
cannot deserve the trust of loyal Americans. 
And remember—the biggest reason for the 
Communists’ frightening progress in sub- 
verting our Nation is their success in getting 
non-Communist dupes to do their dirty 
work for them. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TirLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECOrD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type hor 
words, in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations, from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return Of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for ilday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7.. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
untess otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concrzs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. ‘The sequence for each House 
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or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead ‘tem of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to REcorDs 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing ‘shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, ts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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A Program for the Arts—New York 
State Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for more 
than a decade, other Members of Con- 
gress and I have been working to insure 
the continued development of our Na- 





* tion’s cultural resources in the perform- 


ing and visual arts. I am confident that 
the popular support needed to effectuate 
such legislation can be marshaled at this 
time. The previous administration’s 
Commission on National Goals stressed 
the importance of broadening the basis 
of our cultural activities. Leaders of 
both parties have endorsed proposals 
urging the establishment of a Federal 
assistance program to the arts. Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed his sympathy 
for a foundation which would stimulate 
an encourage private nonprofit groups, 
municipalities and State agencies in- 
terested in the performing arts. In ad- 
dition, many prominent educators and 
civic-minded citizens have declared their 
support for this plan. 

We, in the Congress, are often com- 
pelled to concentrate our primary ef- 
forts on material things. But many of 
us are fully cognizant of the value and 
importance of the arts to the American 
people. All of our citizens must be given 
every opportunity to benefit from the 
present cultural explosion which has 
found unparallel expression in the arts. 

Today, in an era, when the world’s 
understanding of our political philos- 
ophy is so important to our survival as a 
Nation, I recall the words of the poet 
who wrote: 


It is.the glory and good of art 
That art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth. 


Too often we are painted as a Na- 
tion of materialists whose society is 
based on the glorification of industrial- 
ization and mass production. American 
culture can be one of the most effective 
weapons in the struggle for men’s minds. 
Six years ago the Congress instituted an 
international cultural exchange pro- 
gram. Federal assistanee to the arts 
would enhance this program by creat- 
ing a broader and more diversified basis 
for the selection of superior talent. 

At the present time there are several 
proposals involving assistanee to the arts 
before the Congress. The Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts is essentially 
a planning group for further study and 
exploration of the subject. Such a plan 
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is considered inadequate by many, since 
it would require enabling legislation to 
effectuate definite measures. Though 
I support this proposal as an inter- 
mediate step, I believe that we are ready 
to come to grips with the problem of aid- 
ing the arts with funds from govern- 
mental and private sources. 

In the 85th and 86th Congresses I pro- 
posed the establishment of a U.S. Arts 
Foundation. This year I reintroduced 
legislation containing the same general 
program, the U.S. Arts Foundation Act 
(S. 936, S. 1250). Functioning on a 
modest appropriation such an institu- 
tion could stimulate, in conjunction with 
matching funds of other interested non- 
profit public and private agencies, as 
much as $50 million in non-Government 
activity on behalf of the performing arts. 
An Arts Council, which would be analo- 
gous to successful Government-sponsored 
institutions which operate in the United 
Kingdom and Canada, would bring about 
a wider dissemination of the arts with- 
in the framework of the private eco- 
nomic system. 

I believe a U.S. Arts Foundation could 
enable us to look forward in the very 
near future to the time when our Na- 
tion will be served by theater, opera, 
ballet, music, sculpture, painting, 
graphic and crafts arts in all sections 
of the country—so that no part of the 
land will suffer from cultural starvation. 

As a Senator representing the people 
of New York, I am proud to say that in 
this field as in many others the Empire 
State has led the way. New York has 
established a State program under the 
direction of the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts to encourage and stimu- 
late the development of the arts. The 
State council provides funds for tours 
of cultural groups to cities which might 
not enjoy visits from these organizations. 
Many of our States and municipalities 
have begun to recognize that the Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility toward the 
performing and visual arts. 

Commentators have praised and en- 
dorsed this major step by New York. 
Among these is Patrick Hayes, distin- 
guished Washington impresario and 
producer, whose statement on his radio 
program of Sunday, June 4, deals with 
New York State’s support of cultural 
progress. I ask the unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the transcript of this 
broadcast be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EXceRPTs From JuNgE 4 BROADCAST BY PATRICK 
Hayes OvER WGMS, WASHINGTON 

The Empire State of New York has taken a 
good idea and is doing it. The State of New 
York has quietly and firmly decided to do 
something to extend the musical and cul- 
tural activities of the talent within its bor- 


ders, and make it available to more citizens 
of the State who otherwise might never hear 
it in person. And what talent—the New 
York City Opera Co., the New York Philhar- 
monic, the New York City Ballet, the Phoe- 
nix Theatre, the Rochester Philharmonic, 
and the Buffalo Philharmonic. The New 
York State Council on the Arts is adminis- 
tering a fund of $450,000 to pump-prime 
tours of these organizations to cities which 
might not otherwise enjoy their visits, for 
reasons of money. 

The formula is simple. An orchestra like 
the Buffalo Philharmonic can command a 
fee of about $1,500 for an engagement in 
Jamestown, or Olean, or Watertown. The 
cost of playing the date, to get there and 
back, pay the musicians, feed and house 
them for the day, haul the baggage, print 
the prog:ams—is about $4,500. The home 
budget always pays for most of this—tour- 
ing has always been regarded as a not too 
expensive way of extending a symphony sea- 
son; but now the next level of government, 
the State itself, will step in and insure the 
stability of a tour, and a larger tour to more 
cities on the list. The plan is called a first 
major venture in subsidizing the arts. The 
money is from the State treasury—taxpayers’ 
money. It is all as plain, simple, and direct 
as that. The idea is a good one; it has been 
carefully reviewed, and found to be wise 
and in the public interest. It will promote 
the general welfare of the public and of the 
performing artists involved. Irving Lowens 
in the Star this morning calls this step 
historymaking, and quotes Julius Rudel, 
director of the New York City Opera, as say- 
ing he hopes the New York State Art Coun- 
cil’s program will be imitated in other 
States. 

It is always reassuring to hear others 
say what is on your own mind, so our thanks 
to Mr. Rudel for expressing the hope that 
the New York example will be followed by 
others. It is logical that this plan begin 
in the powerful State of New York. I would 
have liked to see it begin in a State in the 
Midwest or in the Far West. But all States 
haven’t this much talent to send around, 
nor as many taxpayers. However, all States 
have some talent, and a State treasury— 
notably most States have universities with 
some facilities to produce opera and drama; 
and every State has an orchestra of some 
caliber. The material is at hand everywhere, 
the talent, and in time the New York lead 
may be followed by all of the other 49 
States. 

Looking into the long future of such activ- 
ities, one immediately discerns a problem 
that reminds him of things that used to 
happen in the early days the Republic. It 
had to do with crossing State lines, in com- 
merce, personal travel. As in crossing inter- 
national boundaries now, in the early days of 
colonial and Federal America persons and 
goods were stopped at the State line. We | 
had to grow to a point of free movement and 
exchange. So it will be in the arts for 4 
time, at least in this new phase that New 
York is taking the lead in. 

When the New York City Opera is in Buf- 
falo, for example, it is within easy distance 
of Erie, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio; also To- 
ronto, Canada. But crossing State bound- 
aries or the boundary into Canada is not pro- 
vided for at this time. Thus the New York 
plan is necessarily limited to its own State 
borders, and eventually this must break into 
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some kind of regional plan and activity. 
And regional artistic activity is surely the 
American plan of the future in perfoming 
arts. Let each city and town do for itself all 
itcan. Let each State do for itself all it can. 
Then let there be regional cooperation, 
ideally backed up by the very kind of thing 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON is driving at 
in his two bills on which there were hear- 
ings just 2 weeks ago, for a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, which would work with 
the State councils; and for a series of grants 
to the States on a matching fund basis. In- 
deed, the application of Federal funds might 
be keyed to interstate activity, to insure the 
regional aspect of future performing arts 
activities. This is for the future, we hope 
the not too distant future, but for now, the 
New York State plan goes into effect this 
fall, 1961. We will watch it with the keenest 
interest. 





Income-Tax Relief to Du Pont Stock- 
holders Upon Divestiture of General 
Motors Stock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MASON. “Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a substitute bill to replace 
E.R. 7349, a bill I introduced for income- 
tax relief to Du Pont stockholders upon 
divestiture of General Motors stock. I 
am introducing a new bill, a clean bill, 
because the new bill has been worked out 
with the assistance of the Treasury De- 
partment and contains or includes the 
recommendations of the Department. I 
am informed that it now meets the objec- 
tions of the administration and should 
have the approval of both the Treasury 
and the administration. 

The following explanation outlines the 
purpose and the provisions of the bill: 

AN EXPLANATION OF H.R. 8190 

Section 1 of the bill would amend the code 
to provide that a distribution of stock to an 
individual pursuant to an antitrust order is 
not treated as a dividend distribution, but is 
treated instead as a return of capital. Ac- 
cordingly, if the stock received in such a dis- 
tribution is worth less than the basis of the 
underlying stock with respect to which the 
distribution is made, the basis of the under- 
lying stock is simply reduced by the amount 
of the distribution. On the other hand, if 
the value of the stock distributed exceeds 
the basis of the underlying stock, the excess 
is recognized as gain and the basis of the 
underlying stock is reduced to zero. This 
may be illustrated by two simple examples: 

Example 1: An individual (shareholder A) 
owns @ single share of the stock of Du Pont 
which has a basis to him of $100. In a dis- 
tribution pursuant to the terms of an anti- 
trust order he receives 114 shares of General 
Motors stock, worth $60. Because of the dis- 
tribution, his basis for the Du Pont stock 
($100) is reduced by the fair market value of 
the General Motors stock received ($60), so 
that after the distribution his basis for the 
Du Pont stock is $40 ($100 minus $60). If 
he later sells the Du Pont stock, of course, 
his gain is computed using the remaining 
$40 basis for that stock. 

Example 2: An individual (shareholder 
B) owns a single share of Du Pont -stock 
having an adjusted basis to him of $40. In 
@ distribution pursuant to the terms of an 
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antitrust order, he receives 1% shares of 
General Motors stock worth $60. Since the 
fair market value of the distribution received 
is more than his entire basis, all of his basis 
is wiped out by the distribution and the 
amount in excess of basis is recognized as a 
gain. Accordingly, he will have a gain of 
$20 ($60 minus $40) because of the distribu- 
tion, and his basis for the Du Pont stock 
after the distribution will be zero. If he 
later sells the Du Pont stock, of course, his 
gain will be computed using a basis of zero. 

Since section 1 of the bill provides that 
the distributions within its terms are to be 
treated as a return of capital, it is necessary 
to prevent such distributions from dimin- 
ishing the earnings and profits of the dis- 
tributing corporation. Accordingly, under 
the first section of the bill, the earnings and 
profits would not be affected by the distribu- 
tions described. 

The first section of the bill does not apply 
to corporations which are entitled to a de- 
duction for dividends received. However, 
this section provides that all distributions to 
corporations which are within its terms 
(i.e., corporations not entitled to the deduc- 
tion) will be taken into account at fair mar- 
ket value, without regard to the provisions 
of section 301. 

The effect of section 2 of the bill is best 
illustrated by a number of examples: 

Example 1: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $100 or more. The dividend 
income to a corporate shareholder is $100 
and the basis of the bond to the corporate 
shareholder after receipt is also $100. If 
the corporation has more than $100 net in- 
come, the dividends received deduction is, of 
course, 85 percent of $100, so that the re- 
ceiving corporation pays a tax on $15 re- 
sulting income. 

Example 2: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $50. A corporate shareholder 
receiving this bond has dividend income of 
$100 and has a basis for the bond of $50. As 
in example No. 1, the dividends received de- 
a is $85, so that the resulting income 

$15. 

Example 3: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $8. The dividend income 
to a receiving corporate shareholder is $100 
and the basis of the bond received is $15, 
which is the same as the resulting income 
subject to tax computed by subtracting the 
85 percent dividends received deduction 
from the $100 dividend income. 

Example 4: The statute also provides for 
an allocation of the dividends received de- 
duction under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary in cases where the dividends re- 
ceived deduction is less than 85 percent of 
all dividends received. It is assumed that 
the regulations will provide that the limita- 
tion on the dividends received deduction will 
first be applied against cash. Assume that 
@ corporation has a wholly owned subsidiary 
and that during.a taxable year of the parent 
the subsidiary makes one distribution of 
$100 cash and one distribution of $100 bond 
having a basis of $8. Assume further that 
all the other operations of the parent for the 
year result in a $20 loss, so that the parent’s 
net income for the year is $200 dividend in- 
come minus the $20 loss or $180. The total 
dividends received deduction instead of be- 
ing 85 percent of $200 or $170 is only 85 per- 
cent of $180, or $153. Thus, the entire 
dividend income is reduced by $153. How- 
ever, under the authority of the statute the 
regulations will provide that the dividend 
income attributable to the bond is reduced 
by a full $85 (so that the dividend income 
attributable to the cash distribution is 
viewed as reduced by only $68). Accord- 
ingly, the basis of the bond to the corpora- 
tion receiving it will be $15 despite the fact 
that the limitation in section 246(b) applies 
to the dividend received deduction. 
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Section 3 of the bill provides a special 
adjustment to earnings and profits which is 
necessary due to the fact that under the bill 
the increase in earnings and profits will not 
be the same as the increase in the basis of 
the receiving corporation’s total assets. For 
example, if a corporate shareholder receives 
a bond having a fair market value of $100, 
its earnings and profits under the bill are in- 
creased by $100. However, if the basis of the 
bond of the distributing corporation was 
only $50, the receiving corporation’s basis 
for the bond will likewise be $50, so that 
on the sale of the bond the receiving corpo- 
ration will have $50 capital gain. Since, 
however, this $50 was already included in 
earnings and profits once (as part of the 
$100 dividend income), it should not be so 
included a second time when the bond is 
sold. Accordingly, the proposed section 
312(k) eliminates this double inclusion in 
earnings and profits. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Our Concern for Indian 
Americans,” made by Mr. Galen R. 
Weaver, of the board of home missions, 
New York City on April 23, at the First 
Congregational Church in Indianapolis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
Our CONCERN FOR INDIAN AMERICANS 


(An address delivered to the congregation of 
the First Congregational Church of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on April 23, 1961, by the Rev- 
erend Galen R. Weaver, secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches) 


I have been requested to speak today re- 
garding what we as a denomination are do- 
ing to help meet the needs and solve the 
problems of the people of Indian race in this 
country. 

As an introduction to present efforts, I 
want to give a capsule account of our his- 
torical involvement with the Sioux Indians 
now on several reservations in South Dakota 
and the Three Affiliated Tribes at Fort Ber- 
thold, N. Dak. Formerly we had a much more 
extensive missionary work, for example 
among the Cherokees before and after their 
removal to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
and among the Crows in Montana, and so on. 


START OF THE MISSION IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Charles L. Hall and his wife, of Broad- 
way Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
New York, arrived at Like-a-Fish-Hook Vil- 
lage on the Missouri River in Dakota Terri- 
tory in 1876. They had been appointed by 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. For some decades, the 
overseas board assumed responsibility for the 
mission to the Indians on this continent. 

Remnants of the once powerful tribes— 
the Arickara, Mandan and Hidatsa, the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold, N. Dak.— 
were living there in great poverty. Once 
they had numbered 40,000; then they were 
but a few hundred. The people had been 
decimated by smallpox and by wars with the 
Sioux. 

Eleven years passed before the first con- 
vert was won to Christianity. These tribes 
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had never been hostile to the white man or 
to the U.S. Government. They had been ad- 
vanced farmers who had many types of grains 
and vegetables. The missionaries started a 
school and a chapel was built. A demonstra- 
tion or teaching farm was instituted. Later, 
the people raised funds, donated work, and 
built their own churches—five of them, with 
a total of only $1,000 as a grant from the 
church building society. 

In 1882, Dr. Hall negotiated in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with the Secretary of the Interior 
for the use of certain barracks buildings at 
Old Fort Stevenson, 17 miles below the mis- 
sion. Eighteen months later, by act of Con- 
gress, the old Army fort was made available. 

This is the 85th year of the mission. A 
long list of faithful leaders—Poorwolf, 
Whiteduck, Tom Smith, and his son, Jeffer- 
son (still living on the reservation), Many 
Bears, Packineau, Mandan, Glen and Charlie 
Smith, Little Owl, Goodbird, Howlingwolf, 
Charging, and others. Robert Fox, presently 
the elected tribal chairman, is pastor of our 
Whiteshield Church, to which Indians and 
whites belong. 


OUR WORK IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Our responsibilities in South Dakota among 
the Dakota people known as the Sioux began 
in Fort Snelling, near the modern city of 
St. Paul, Minn. where Dr. T. S. Wil- 
liamson and Dr. Stephen Riggs came as mis- 
sionaries among this proud and warlike peo- 
ple in 1834 and 1837. This was the extreme 
outpost of white civilization in the North. 
The missionaries set to work to master the 
oral language, invented an alphabet and 
prepared a grammar and dictionary of sev- 
eral thousand words. The response was 
meager. In 1851 and 1852, new treaties re- 
quired the Indians to cede large amounts of 
land to the U.S. Government. The Indians 
had to withdraw to their reservation where 
they grew more and more restless and more 
and more dependent on the annuities and 
supplies provided or supposed to be pro- 
vided by the Government. 

In August 1862, a reign of terror broke out 
which was called “The Minnesota Massacre.” 
Six to seven hundred white persons were 
killed, many in pitched battles. Some 200 
whites were made prisoners; thousands of 
homes, barns, and business houses were 
looted and burned during 5 weeks of bloody 
strife. A number of the Christian Indians 
risked their lives to save the lives of white 
persons and none of the Christians among 
the Indians was guilty of murder. 

When these desperate efforts to defeat the 
encroaching white man and his religion 
failed, most of the Indians took the defeat 
as an evidence of the ineffectiveness of their 
own gods and many turned to the God of 
their enemies. 

Out of 2,000 who surrendered when 4,000 
others fled to Canada, 400 men were tried 
by a military commission and sentenced to 
be hung. It is probable that these were less 
guilty than those who had escaped. 

The American Board pioneer missionary, 
Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, was appointed chap- 
lain and interpreter for the militia at this 
time and J. S. Williamson, son of the pio- 
neer missionary, hurried back from the East 
to help in the emergency. Williamson went 
to the military camp where the Indians were 
in chains. A little later, the 400 Indian men 
prisoners were removed to Mankato, Minn. 
As they were being moved, intense hatred 
against them on the part of the whites pro- 
voked an attack on the prisoners, with the 
cry—‘Exterminate the fiends.” 

The sentences of death of the more than 
400 were reviewed by President Lincoln. As 
a result of this review, only 38 were hanged. 
These were presumed to have personally at- 
tacked white men and women. The execu- 
tions took place on the day after Christmas 
in 1862. All 38 had asked for religious coun- 
sel and instruction from Protestant or Ro- 
man-Catholic missionaries. 
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The prison became a school and the In- 
dians were taught to read and write and 
hear the gospel presented. In the space 
of some 5 months, after careful instruction 
and examinations, over 300 were baptized 
and received into the church. Meanwhile, 
back at Fort Snelling, some 1,500 women 
and children were herded into a stockade and 
kept under guard. They too were taking 
avidly to learning to read and write. Many 
hundreds of letters were exchanged with 
those in the Mankato prison. This fostered 
religious interest and the hope cf being re- 
united in freedom. Robert Hopkins, one of 
the Indian elders, by the force of his char- 
acter, became the spiritual leader in the 
prison. He and his fellow Christians were 
the means for the conversion of many others. 

After a period of more than 3 years, dur- 
ing which there were much suffering and 
many deaths due to the hardships encount- 
ered, the prisoners were finally released in 
1866. They were reunited with their sur- 
viving wives and children on a new reserva- 
tion in the northeastern corner of Nebraska. 
The churches in the prison and in the stock- 
ade were joined together, new churches were 
organized as the people scattered over the 
Santee Reservation and started farming. 
The congregations called their own Indian 
pastors, while the missionaries continued the 
translation of the Bible into the Dakota 
language, the preparation of other litera- 
ture and the publication of the hymnal, and 
the further training of the Indian preachers. 
Santee Academy, an elementary and sec- 
ondary school, with training also in home- 
making and other useful skills, was started. 
For several generations it graduated young 
men and women, some of whom still are 
living and furnishing leadership of out- 
standing quality. As public schools became 
available and the number of pupils dimin- 


ished, the depression of the thirties dictated ~ 


the closing of Santee Academy. 

Churches and workers of our denomina- 
tion now are found on Standing Rock, 
Cheyenne River, Rosebud, and Santee Reser- 
vations—all Sioux Indian communities in 
South Dakota. 

THE BEST FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


People who know the history of the con- 
tact of traders and trappers, soldiers and set- 
tlers, Government agents, and white per- 
sons generally with the Indians from 1609 
onward would acknowledge that the mis- 
sionaries were the best friends the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants ever had. To most white 
Americans, except William Penn and many 
of his Quaker settlers in Pennsylvania, the 
Reverend John Eliot in Massachusetts, and 
a few others, Indians were a nuisance at best 
and always an obstacle standing in the way 
of the white man’s avid desire to possess the 
land and the resources of mines, forests, 
streams, and fields. Few, except the mis- 
sionaries and the fur traders (for different 
reasons), bothered to learn their language 
or their customs. Almost all joined in de- 
manding that, by whatever means, the In- 
dians should be pushed farther and farther 
toward the West and eventually confined to 
reservations where they would be disarmed 
and be kept virtually prisoners. For many 
years, the relations with the Indians were 
assigned to the War Department. 

Treaties were often made at the point of 
a gun or accompanied by bribes offered to 
venal Indians posing as chiefs. And most 
frequently these treaties were kept only at 
the convenience of the white man. 

Almost solely among all of the callous- 
ness prompted by greed and the cruelty 
rooted in mortal fear of retaliation by In- 
dians, the missionaries went to live among 
the Indians, learned their languages, reduced 
these to writing, translated the Scriptures, 
counseled and educated them and their chil- 
dren, attempted against impossible odds to 
improve their social and economic environ- 
ment, acted as their advocates with Army 
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commanders and Government officials, en- 
deavored to interpret their tragic predica- 
ment to white people in and out of the 
churches, and to mediate to them the sav- 
ing knowledge of a just and loving God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Their mission was 
a whole one aimed at their temporal and 
their eternal salvation. 

They did all these things because they 
saw in these people wonderful human stuff, 
redeemable by the grace of God. They 
looked upon them as infinitely precious 
children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
as having immortal souls: No wonder the 
missionaries were loved and ‘trusted by the 
Indians and hated and maligned by many 
white people. 

THIs IS OUR HERITAGE 


This is the heritage that has come down 
to us in the present-day church. Some 12 
or 15 years ago, we were aroused by the de- 
cision of the Federal Government to build 
one of the five great dams on the Missouri 
River on the Fort Berthold Reservation. 
The effect would be to create a vast lake 
that would cover the farms, villages, ceme- 
teries, and church sites in the Missouri Riv- 
er Valley and force the people to move out 
of the rich valley onto the windswept, roll- 
ing, and much less fertile remaining land. 

I cannot expand on this beyond saying 
that as a denomination we gave support to 
the Reverend Harold W. Case, our mission- 
ary, and our Congregational Indian friends 
and others at Fort Berthold in an endeavor 
to get just compensation, so far as that is 
possible in money damages. 


SOME NEW DIRECTIONS 


This endeavor had the effect of raising 
many questions about the present-day rele- 
vance and direction of our missionary ef- 
forts in North: and South Dakota. I will 
indicate a number of the advances we have 
tried to make by means of a partnership of 
the national board and the two State confer- 
ences involved, working with the Indian 
people themselves. 

1. The Reverend and Mrs. Harold W. Case, 
the successors to Dr. and Mrs. Hall on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, were moved to 
Bismarck, the capital of North Dakota. The 
Cases at that time had spent 33 years on 
the reservation. It now seemed—and this 
was some 6 years ago—that they could serve 
more effectively in what we called the North 
Dakota community relations ministry. This 
was conceived in broad pastoral and social 
action terms. Mr. Case was to visit Indians 
in the various off-reservation hospitals, keep 
in touch with Indian young people in public 
schools and in colleges in the State, and with 
Indians now living in the cities and towns. 
He was also to act as interpreter of the aspira- 
tions and needs of Indians to the Governor, 
the legislature, the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, the churches, educational administra- 
tors, the law-enforcement officers, and other 
public and private groups. He was also to 
keep in touch with the tribal councils on the 
three reservations in the State. This com- 
prehensive assignment was to have no de- 
nominational label, although our congrega- 
tional board has provided the salary and pro- 
gram expenses. Mr. Case is, in fact, now 
“lend leased,” as it were, to the North Dakota 
Council of Churches and considered a mem- 
ber of that staff. This type of service is, I 
think, unprecedented in missionary annals, 
but has proven to be extraordinarily useful. 

2. When the towns of Sanish and Van Hook 
were determined to be in the flooded area of 
the Garrison Dam, a new site was chosen on 
the open prairie just north of the Fort 
Berthold boundaries. The white people were 
compensated and moved, a fine public school 
was built by the U.S. Government, church 
buildings were transferred and new ones 
erected. The townsmen were determined to 
keep Indians from buying lots and living in 
the new city given the name of Newtown. 
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A substandard annex was set aside for In- 
dians. One of the early efforts we made was 
to help break down this segregation pattern. 
Now Indians do live intermingled with white 
homeowners and renters. Even the churches 
were indisposed to welcome Indians. Hence, 
the North Dakota conference and the board 
started a new Congregational Church, which 
has been inclusive of both Indians and whites 
and to which an able young minister was 
called. 

3. In 1954 the board of home missions 
began a program of financial grants and 
counseling for Indian and Spanish-American 
youth. As little as 7 years ago there were 
very meager resources available to ambitious 
and able young people of either of these 
groups. Their families were nearly always 
poor, with numerous children to educate. 
For each of the past 7 academic years under 
our program some 70 young Indian men and 
women have been assisted to go to an ac- 
credited college of their choice by money 
grants ranging from $150 to $1,000 a year, 
depending upon need. Happily, in more re- 
cent years other funds have become avail- 
able, especially from certain Indian tribes 
that have tribal income or have claims set- 
tlements. But we find there is still need for 
assistance. 

4. For the sixth summer, the Indian Youth 
Workshop will be held for 6 weeks. Some 
25 college-age youth will come from 15 to 
20 tribes. A highly competent cultural an- 
thropologist, with staff associates, will direct 
@ program of study and discussion which 
will help these young people of a minority 
cultural background to understand their 
own heritage as Indians, to learn how Indian 
communities relate to the Federal, State, 
and local governments, what it means to be 
an Indian in a civilization whose dominant 
characteristics are so widely different from 
traditional Indian ways, and in general to 
develop greater self-assurance and social 
skills. This workshop was begun in the 
summer of 1956 as a result of initiative 
taken by ourselves and Dr. Sol Tax, head of 
the department of anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is now sponsored by 
American Indian Development, Inc., a private 
organization, with contributions from our 
board and others. It is a unique and highly 
useful project in intercultural education. 

5. In September of 1960, we asked the 
Reverend James Selmser, one of our younger 
missionaries, to become the interdenomina- 
tional chaplain at the new integrated Bureau 
of Indian Affairs boarding and day school at 
Eagle Butte on the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation in west central South Dakota. 
Here at Eagle Butte some 600 Indian boys 
and girls and approximately 200 white chil- 
dren and youth are going to school together. 
Mr. Selmser is following the pattern of 
chaplaincies long maintained through the 
National Council of Churches and its prede- 
cessor organization. Counseling, out of 
school hours and released-time religious in- 
struction, summer camps and conferences, 
and other programs are aimed at helping 
these boys and girls find themselves and dis- 
cover a vital religious faith. By an agree- 
ment with the South Dakota Council of 
Churches, the United Church of Christ has 
lend-leased Mr. Selmser for this impor- 
tant ministry to youth and to their par- 
ents. We hope that other denominations 
will want to share in providing the budget. 

6. Continuous efforts are being made 
meantime to upgrade the training of our 
Indian or white pastors in some 25 churches 
on 3 Sioux reservations in South Dakota and 
Fort Berthold in North Dakota. A board 
staff member has been giving considerable 
time to training volunteer teachers in the 
small Sunday church schools and for re- 
leased-time religious instruction. Beginning 
in January of 1961, the Reverend Austin 
Engel, who was the beloved and able pastor 
of the aforementioned Newtown integrated 
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church, is giving his full time to counseling 
with the pastors and officers of the eight 
churches on Fort Berthold Reservation. 
Periodically we have held 1- to 3-day 
conferences between Indian pastors and 
church officers and State and national staff 
in order to review our progress, discover new 
needs and resources and determine our 
course of.action for the future. We are be- 
ginning to see some results that encourage 
us. 

7. There is besides all this the whole field 
of public policy. By this I mean principally 
the policies and practices of the Federal and 
State governments. We have come to real- 
ize that what the Congress, the Department 
of Interior, and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the several State legislatures do can 
undermine and negate most of the gains we 
are striving to achieve in our total missionary 
work. On ther other hand, these public or 
governmental bodies, if they follow wise and 
just policies, have the power to contribute 
enormously to the solution of basic social 
and economic problems of the Indian people 
and of Indian communities. 

In 1950 the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches adopted a 
policy statement that. grew out of a con- 
sultation with representative Indian and 
non-Indian people at Sisseton, S. Dak. This 
general council statement was a pioneering 
attempt to identify those governmental and 
voluntary actions which would put us on our 
way to fundamental solutions of long- 
standing problems. (The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, now the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches in the 
following year adopted a somewhat parallel 
statement.) In line with these principles, 
we have offered testimony before congres- 
sional committees for or against certain bills, 
communicated our views to the Department 
of the Interior, to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and to the South Dakota Legis- 
lature. We are associated with some 15 other 
national organizations in the Council on 
Indian Affairs. 

THE RESULTS? 


We are continually attempting to assess 
our successes and failures and to chart our 
course for the next few years. Successes, we 
already know, will not be spectacular. There 
are too many factors beyond our control. 
The problems are monumental and stubborn 
after so many generations of demoralization, 
due to wrong practices and especially to 
vacillation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, we see genuine hope for 
the future and many good things are hap- 
pening in the public realm among the In- 
dians themselves and, we believe, within our 
churches. 





Did You Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, did you know that some of your 
tax dollars helped an Englishman who 
for 6 years was on relief purchase the 
suit which enabled him to win a con- 
test as the best dressed man in his home 
town? 

The Associated Press, a reliable news 
service, July 6 so reported. 

“Oh, well—what of it”, do I hear you 
comment? “Only a few dollars were in- 
volved” and even though out national 
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debt as of July 7 was more than $288 
billion, a debt greater than that of the 
combined debt of all other free nations— 
and though we have an interest charge of 
something over $9 billion which you must 
pay each year—and the dollar you 
worked for and saved will purchase less 
than one-half of what it did when you 
earned it, and before we entered upon 
our so-called foreign aid policy—and 
even though the Government taxed the 
dollars as you earned them, and if you 
invested them in some dividend-paying 
security, now intends to tax the same 
dollars again by withholding a part of 
your dividend check—tthere is a limit to 
the billions we can spend and waste in 
foreign aid, or, for that matter, on New 
Frontier programs which are old—have 
been demonstrated to be unsound. 

But—to get back to the best dressed 
Englishman: The Associated Press also 
revealed that the gentleman had not 
worked, had drawn national assistance, 
for 6 years. 

Again—what of it? 

Oh, nothing at all except that the gen- 
tleman has been able for the last 6 years 
to live on relief and you, as a taxpayer, 
have made his idleness and winning 
pleasant as well as possible. 

Billions of our dollars have gone to 
England—to Britain. 

Have not we enough unsound, ruinous 
policies here at home? Giving first 
members of one group, then another, 
something for nothing—all at the ex- 
pense of those who work and save—with- 
out sending billions which we do not 
have but must borrow, and on the bor- 
rowing pay interest, to other nations, 
none of whom will help us either in 
peacetime or in war if it is not to their 
national interest to do so? 

Just remember, if you are a man read- 
ing this, that the next time the wife sug- 
gests she needs a new dress, advise her 
that you cannot afford it—you must help 
someone living in idleness in England, 
or, for that matter, in the Congo, pur- 
chase new clothing. 

She may remind you that your first 
duty is to your family and to your 
own country—which has always been my 
thought but never that of the kindly, 
generous internationalists. 





Ridiculous Aspects of Recent Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an 
editorial appeared in the Manchester 
Union Leader on July 15 pointing out 
some of the ridiculous aspects of the so- 
called moderate income Housing Act re- 
cently passed by the Democratic major- 
ity of the Congress and signed into law 
by the President. 

Supposedly, this legislation would cre- 
ate a large group of responsible moder- 
ate income homeowners aided by a be- 
nevolent and wise Government which 
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would give them a helping hand to own 
a home, create equity in it and thus have 
a real stake in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. 

As this fine editorial points out, this is 
plain political bunkum. On a $15,000 
home mortgage over 40 years, an owner 
would develop approximately $1,500 or 
10 percent equity in it after 20 years. 
The average individual, faced with this 
bleak economic reality, would most likely 
default on his loan, walk out of the 
house and purchase a new and more 
modern home. It is not too far fetched 
or extreme to imagine that hundreds of 
thousands of 40-year mortgage holders 
would do this, leaving the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a vast number of unsalable 
houses, thus depressing the real estate 
market and reducing the value of each 
individual home in this country. 

The Housing Act, far from creating a 
large new group of homeowners with 
pride of possession, will actually develop 
in a large segment of our population the 
feeling that they are living in Govern- 
ment housing that can be abandoned 
with little loss to themselves as they have 
low equity and are, in effect, paying 
rent. They feel that there is no loss as 
Uncle Sam will buy up the defaulted 
mortgage and make good. 

The editorial calls this type of political 
legerdemain “sob-sister economics” and 
I heartily agree with this definition. I 
am sure that many of my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate will also agree. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHEATING THE PEOPLE 

This newspaper bows to no one in its 
concern for matters which are of benefit and 
interest to the average citizen. We have 
proved that ours are not empty words by 
sharing half of our profits of our paper 
with our employees over these many years. 
The sum is not inconsiderable. It amounts 
to over a million and a quarter dollars. 

This newspaper will never join people— 
politicians and others—who are attempting 
to win the support of the average citizen 
by promising unsound and impractical bene- 
fits such as are embodied in the present 
Federal housing bill, sponsored by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Lawrence J. Ewing, president of the Haver- 
hill, Mass., Savings Bank, has best described 
this bill as impractical. Mr. Ewing points 
out the following facts which cannot be 
avoided or blinked away. 

If, under the new housing bill, an indi- 
vidual purchases a $15,000 home on a 40- 
year mortgage, at the end of 20 years, after 
paying all that time on his house, he will 
have an equity in that home of only $1,500. 
In other words, after paying for one-half 
of the term of his mortgage, the home owner 
still owes $13,500 in principal on his home. 

If the homeowner makes mortgage pay- 
ments on such a home for a full 12 months, 
at the end of that time the owner will have 
an equity of only $99.50 in his home. 

Is any of this really doing a favor to any- 
one? Hasn’t the homeowner really been 
cheated when, after 20 years of payments, he 
only has a $1,500 interest in his home? Un- 
der the circumstances, would you blame the 
homeowner if he just walked off and said: 
“To heck with it,” left the house and bought 
a newer, more modern one on time? 
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This is what this newspaper calls sob- 
sister economics. This type of legislation 
which is passed with a great fanfare as sup- 
posedly “for the people” actually does more 
harm than good. 

Yet bankers and other businessmen, when 
they speak out against this type of business 
craziness, are called hardhearted, mean and 
not interested in the welfare of the people. 

That is the reason why this newspaper, 
which has a proven record of having fought 
for the interests of the average citizen, 
speaks out for all the practical people in the 
United States who know that this type of 
legislation is just plain political bunkum, 
it’s nonsense and, worse than that, it’s a 
fraud and a deception on the voters and the 
average citizen. 





Michigan 12th District Nurse Completes 
8-Month Tour of Indonesian Islands on 
SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all watched with in- 
terest and growing admiration the en- 
deavors and achievements of the Project 
Hope—a people-to-people program 
founded by Dr. William B. Walsh and 
established on the former Navy hospital 
ship, U.S.S. Consolation. This floating 
mercy ship has brought medical tech- 
nology, knowledge, and individual medi- 
cal care to remote corners of the world— 
names and places most of us have been 
intrigued with since our school days 
many of which we still have difficulty 
in pronouncing. Most of the personnel 
on this ship are on a volunteer basis re- 
ceiving no, or very little, monetary re- 
muneration. Doctors from all over the 
country have volunteered their services 
having only their immediate living ex- 
penses taken care of by the project 
which exists on the donations of private 
individuals and private industry. 

The citizens of my district in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan have reason to 
be doubly proud of the contribution they 
have made to this project. Miss Bar- 
bara Rousseau of Iron River, Mich., is 
the youngest American nurse on the 
ship. An article recently appeared in 
the Iron River Reporter, the result of 
an interview with Miss Rousseau. I 
would like the other Members of Con- 
gress to have the benefit and pleasure 
of Miss Rousseau’s down-to-earth ob- 
servations and include the article below: 
Iron River Nurse GLose-HopPING IN Far 

East ABOARD “HopPE”’ 

Barbara Rousseau of Iron River is the 
youngest American nurse aboard the hospi- 
tal ship Hope that is now on its way to 
Saigon, South Vietnam. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Rous- 
seau, 612 Cayuga Street, Barbara finished 
her nurses’ training in 1958 when she earned 
a bachelor of science degree at the College of 
Saint Scholastica, Duluth. 

The Hope has just completed an 8-month 
visit to the Republic of Indonesia where its 
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work was praised by President Kennedy and 
President of Indonesia. 

The floating hospital sailed from the 
United States last September and Barbara 
climbed aboard in December during a stop 
at the island of Bali. 


NEED IS URGENT 


“I didn’t know starboard from port for a 
long time,” she relates. “I solved that one 
by figuring out that port has four letters 
and left has four letters and when you face 
the front of the ship port is on your lef. 
That just leaves the problem of figuring out 
which is the front of the ship,” she adds 
laughingly. 

With Hope Barbara has been on general 
assignment in the hospital’s wards and in the 
polyclinics where patients are screened for 
admission to the ship. Indonesia is desper- 
ately short of doctors—there is one for every 
45,000 people—and at some islands visited by 
the ship thousands waited for care. Poly- 
clinics are set up ashore to select those who 
would be taken aboard for operations and 
medical care. 

The clinics were held in whatever fa- 
cilities were available—warehouses, schools, 
tents pitched at the docks. One was held in 
a former Chinese Communist meeting hall. 
Hundreds of people waited each day to see 
the doctors, and it was always a fascinating 
scene, Barbara reported. 

There were blind people, mothers carry- 
ing babies on their left hips, people with 
tumors, and deformities, a backlog of years 
without surgical care. Usually, there were 
so many people that food sellers appeared, 
too, carrying baskets of mangoes, bananas, 
durian fruit, dried fish, and packets of rice 
wrapped in palm leaf squares. 

“I enjoyed the clinic work most of all, 
because it gave me a chance to see more 
people than I saw in the wards on the ship,” 
Barbara said. “The people you talk to are 
so interested in America. The first thing 
they always ask is, ‘Have you been to Holly- 
wood?’ Even in the most remote islands 
they ask about Pat Boone and Elvis Presley. 
Many families have children named for 
movie stars. 

“LIKES CHILDREN 


“One man asked if I was Catholic and if 
I voted for Kennedy. When I said I was, and 
I didn’t, he was surprised. It gave me a 
chance to explain some things about 
America. 

“In Makassar, a city on Celebes, I had a 
long talk with a medical student who 
couldn’t understand that America wasn’t 
what he saw in the movies. They are all in- 
terested in comparing their country with the 
United States, and comparisons aren’t al- 
ways possible or fair. 

“We saw so many kids,” Barbara said. 
“The children are so much easier to commu- 
nicate with. You can speak in very simple 
terms to them, and they can laugh at your 
Indonesian, but you understand each other.” 

Barbara enjoyed her off-duty hours in the 
South Pacific islands. There are some of 
the world’s most beautiful beaches, and the 
Hope staff often went sailing in native out- 
riggers. 

“It’s slow, but fun,” the Iron River nurse 
said. 

While the American ship was in Indone- 
sia, a sports program was an important 
means of creating friendships between the 
Hope staff and the Indonesian people. 
Some of the islands are very poor and have 
little except sports for recreation. The 
Hope people made up teams to play basket- 
ball, volleyball, and tennis with them. 

CREATING GOOD WILL 

The popularity of Hope’s team was so 
great that at one island the Communist 
Party got up a team to play them. The 
Indonesians always announced the schedule 
as “friendly games.” 
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“Volleyball is my only friendly game,” 
Barbara said. “Every town was always in- 
terested in playing our team because they 
always beat us, and that delighted them. 
We are a whoever-is-off-duty-at-the-time 
team and we never practice together. But 
the spirit is there and it gets us off the 
ship for some exercise.” 

Barbara was with the Hope at the islands 
of Sunbawa, Celebes, Ambon, Timor, Lom- 
bok, and at Semarang and Djakarta on 
Java. The ship went to Hong Kong earlier 
this month for refitting before going to 
Saigon, where it will stay until September, 
when the ship’s maiden voyage ends. 

Hope is supported by contributions from 
the American public. Much of its equip- 
ment is donated and many of its doctors 
work without pay. Barbara and the other 
nurses receive a token salary. On the 
Hope’s staff are Americans and aids from 
lands the ship visits. 

“T think the biggest single success of Proj- 
ect Hope is the friendship it is creating on 
@ people-to-people basis,” Barbara observed. 
“Anyone who is treated on the ship is very 
grateful and goes home and tells of it as 
the biggest event in his life.” 





Present Health Care Plan for Aged De- 
clared Imadequate—Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette Article Points to Need of 
Social Security Financing for Elderly 
Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has become all too apparent that despite 
the substantial achievements during this 
session of Congress two of the miajor 
legislative goals adopted by the 1960 
Democratic Convention have become 
stalled in committees in the other body. 

I have frequently expressed myself on 
the need to accelerate action on the gen- 
eral aid-to-education bill and will not 
discourse further on that subject at this 
time. 

However, the lack of progress on the 
medical-care-for-the-aged plan sub- 
mitted by the administration is equally 
deserving of note. In a recent article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette the un- 
fortunate effects of this inaction upon 
West Virginia’s aged program have been 
closely detailed. 

Mr. President, West Virginia was one 
of the first States to enact legislation to 
enable it to participate in the health 
care program under the Kerr-Mills 
Act—having taken action under a spe- 
cial session of the State legislature in 
October 1960. And ours was perhaps 
not the only State which entered the 
program as a temporary expedient on 
the assumption that Congress would 
pass a more substantial and meaningful 
measure under social security financing. 
Yet, West Virginia is, in a sense, now 
being penalized for this early action in 
behalf of its aged citizens. 
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As noted in the Gazette, the failure of 
Congress to move ahead in this field has 
already necessitated the development of 
plans for a cutback in our State medical 
services to the aged. And if the social 
security proposal is further delayed after 
this year it is estimated that West Vir- 
ginia’s share of the cost of aged care will 
approximate $10 million to $12 million 
annually. 

I need hardly add that there are 
equally important claims upon _ this 
money presented by the needs to increase 
teachers’ salaries, strengthen our higher 
educational system and increase support 
of our long-neglected State institutions. 

Mr. President, those of us who support 
the program endorsed by the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention and advanced by the 
President do not deny the value of Public 
Law 86-778. But many of us have long 
acknowledged its value as a supplement 
to rather than a substitute for social 
security financing. For, as a general 
measure, it fails to provide the soundest 
financing and it adds an inordinate 
load to the already financially overbur- 
dened States, and it falls far short of 
offering adequate medical care for the 
great majority of elderly persons who 
are unable to finance their health care 
under the impact of constantly mount- 
ing costs. 

The inadequacy of the present law is 
perhaps best attested to by the small 
minority of States which have elected to 
participate in its benefits this year. Ac- 
cording to the special weekly report of 
July 10, 1961, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, only 
10 of the 54 separate jurisdictions among 
the States and territories have programs 
in effect. 

Among the remaining 44 jurisdictions, 
13 have enacted legislation or sub- 
mitted a plan, 7 have legislation in 
process, and 21 will definitely not be able 
to implement the program in 1961. 

Mr. President, this record of achieve- 
ment is inadequate to the needs of one 
of the most urgent social and humani- 
tarian problems of our day. 

Neither logic nor experience, neither 
social justice nor economic prudence can 
justify the resistance to social security 
financing of aged health care, which 
would allow men and women to pay for 
their later medical needs during the most 
productive years of their working lives. 
This program is opposed on the grounds 
of dogma rather than experience, and it 
is attacked by scare slogans rather than 
reason. 

For an analysis of what congressional 
inaction in this field is doing to the aged 
care program of at least one State, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
by Thomas F. Stafford from the Charles- 
ton Gazette of July 14 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tuomas F. Starrorp’s AFFAIRS OF STATE: 
TROUBLE AHEAD FOR CARE PLAN 

When House Speaker Sam RayYBurRN said in 
Washington this week that the House 
wouldn’t get around this year to acting on 
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the Kennedy administration’s aged care 
plan, he sounded a warning that reached all 
the way back to West Virginia. 

Without passage of the administration 
proposal, which would shift financing to 
social security, this State will be hard 
pressed to meet its aged care obligations in 
the year ahead. 

This, of course, is what the West Virginia 
Medical Association wants. Taking its cue 
from the American Medical Association, it 
has opposed the social security plan in every 
conceivable way. 

The big trouble with such a position, as 
we have said earlier, is that it ignores the 
practical fact that medical care for the 
aged cannot long be supported through 
direct taxation. Social security, where the 
individual would pay for his care in his 
unproductive years while he is still produc- 
tive, is the only solution for financing on 
a permanent basis. 

When the present program was passed 
last October, the financing plan adopted 
was a temporary expedient. Governor Un- 
derwood recommended a shift of funds from 
other purposes to carry the program until 
March of this year, and the legislature 
gladly acquiesced. 

The 6-month plan was calculated to coin- 
cide with action in Washington on the social 
security proposal. At that time congres- 
sional leaders were confident they would 
have all the support they needed to make 
the shift from general taxation to social 
security within 2 months after Congress 
convened in January. 

When it was realized early this year that 
the social security bill was in trouble, the 
legislature decided to continue the program 
in the old form until January of next year. 
Aged care as a public service had been so 
slow getting off the ground that much of 
what was appropriated in October was still 
available. 

With this backlog of funds, plus an addi- 
tional appropriation of $1,325,256, it was 
believed that West Virginia would have 
enough money to last through December. 
The Federal Government pays 70 percent of 
the cost. 

But the situation has changed radically 
since the legislature went home in March. 
Medical care costs have skyrocketed. Where 
they were running at $153,867 when the leg- 
islative decision on anticipated need was 
made in February they were running at 
$391,859 last month. 

State Welfare Director W. Bernard Smith 
is indeed worried. There is no longer any 
cushion to carry the program past Decem- 
ber 31, as there was last March. As things 
stand now Smith either has the choice of 
stopping the program before the legislature 
gets here again to appropriate more money, 
or curtail services. 

He has discussed the problem with Gover- 
nor Barron, and chances are he’ll order a 
cutback in services very soon. He and his 
staff are now studying ways to reduce serv- 
ices without wrecking the program. 

And what does the future hold after next 
January? In event the social security pro- 
posal is again sidetracked, it is believed that 
West Virginia’s share of the cost of aged care 
will run to $10 million or $12 million an- 
nually. 

This is a shocking prospect when you real- 
ize that the next legislature has no where to 
look for so much money without going 
through the painful process of revamping 
the entire tax structure. 

Some people talk of a severance tax or 
corporate income tax as possibilities for next 
year, but both would tax the same groups 
covered under the business and occupation 
tax and therefore would run into very stiff 
opposition. 
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Also, when the legislature returns to 
Charleston next year, it undoubtedly will be 
faced with demands for higher salaries for 
State employees, new money for higher edu- 
cation and increased support for State in- 
stitutions. The latter long have been neg- 
lected. 

Medical care for the aged, therefore, will 
be not a singularly important problem the 
1962 legislature will have to solve to balance 
its budget. It will be only one of many, and 
may come up short in the final, hectic shift- 
ing of funds in the late hours before ad- 
journment. 

And who is mainly to blame for this con- 
fusing situation? The West Virginia and 
American Medical Associations. They’ve 
done more than any other single group to 
defeat the plan that would put aged care 
on a financially sound basis. 





A Bill To Provide a Monthly Pension for 
Veterans of World War I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
hearings were held by the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee on veterans’ 
pensions. I appeared before the com- 
mittee seeking favorable action on my 
bill, H.R. 3745, which I introduced at 
the request of the National Veterans of 
World War I organization to provide a 
monthly pension for the veterans of 
World War I. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement before the committee be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
today: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WINFIELD K. 

DENTON, OF INDIANA, BEFORE HovusE VET- 

ERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, JULY 11, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear before your committee 
in behalf of my bill, H.R. 3745, which would 
grant a monthly pension in the amount of 
about $102.37 for the veterans of World 
War I. I introduced this bill on February 
2, 1961, at the request of the National Vet- 
erans of World War I organization. It con- 
tains a means test of $3,600 for a married 
man with dependents and $2,400 for un- 
married veterans. However, money received 
from social security, retirement funds under 
other pensions and annuities, and railroad 
retirement would not be considered as in- 
come under the provisions of my bill. 

The Democratic Party’s platform in the 
1960 presidential election used these words 
to express the stand of the National Demo- 
cratic Party on pensions for the veterans of 
World War I: “Veterans ef World War I, 
whose Federal benefits have not matched 
those of veterans of subsequent service, will 
receive the special attention of the Demo- 
cratic Party looking toward equitable adjust- 
ments.” Mr. Chairman, I believe that there 
is no better time than now to fulfill the 
pledge made to the veterans of World War I 
by the Democratic Party. These men and 
women are dying at the rate of 302 a day, 
and if we wait much longer as a Nation, 
there will be very few left to receive the 
gratitude of their country—now so belated. 

World War I ended more than 42 years ago. 
Thirty-five years after the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the veterans of that war, 
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which gave this country its independence, 
were given a pension on the basis of service 
alone. Similar pensions were bestowed by a 
grateful Nation 39 years from the end of the 
Mexican War, and just 24 years after the 
close of the Civil War, the Nation granted 
pensions to the veterans of that conflict as 
a matter of right. Only 18 years elapsed 
after the close of the Spanish American War 
before those veterans received pensons. But 
in a period more than twice that long, since 
the armistice of 1918, no such benefits have 
been forthcoming for the veterans of World 
War I, the war that was called “the war to 
end war.” 

I am a veteran of both World War I and 
World War II. During World War I, I was 
in a branch of service which we in the 
first Air Corps considered hazardous. Dur- 
ing World War II, I was a “retread,” doing 
office work, and as safe as if I had been at 
home in bed. Nevertheless, I am very proud 
of my service in World War II. I cannot help 
but contrast the difference in the way the 
veterans of the two wars were treated at the 
close of each conflict. When their service 
ended, the veterans of World War II were 
given mustering-out pay of $200 to $300, 
which cost the Government approximately $4 
billion, without a question. On the other 
hand, veterans of the First World War were 
given mustering-out pay of only $60 apiece 
in 1918 and 1919. At that time, $60 would 
not purchase a suit of clothes. 

A man who enters the military service in 
wartime must give up his job or position, 
and after that service ends there generally 
follows a period of hardship during which 
he must find employment and readjust him- 
self to civilian life. The Federal Government 
did very little to aid the veterans of World 
War I to tide themselves over during this 
period of readjustment. Even men released 
from prison are given a suit of clothes and 
travel fare home. They are treated better, 
it seems to me, than are the veterans of 
World War I. 

And then came the long struggle to right 
that wrong. First, the Government gave 
World War i veterans the so-called adjust- 
ed-service certificates. The Government as- 
certained the amount of mustering-out pay 
that it should have paid to these veterans at 
the time of their discharge. An increment 
was added to make up for the delay in pay- 
ment. There was determined how much 
paid-up insurance due in 20 years could be 
bought with each veteran’s adjusted-serv- 
ice credits and each veteran was given a 
certificate for that amount of paid-up insur- 
ance, due in 20 years. 

At first, the veterans were permitted to 
borrow on 10 percent of the face value of 
these certificates; then legislation was passed 
permitting them to borrow on 50 percent; 
and finally, 1936 saw a law passed over a 
Presidential veto to pay the veterans of World 
War I the full amount of their adjusted- 
service certificates—or mustering-out pay. 
Three similar bills have been vetoed by other 
Presidents. So, 18 years after they were dis- 
charged, the veterans of the “War to make 
the world safe for democracy’’—finally re- 
ceived their just mustering-out pay. The 
amount that they received under this forced- 
investment or insurance idea of the adjusted 
certificates, was $3.8 billion. The expendi- 
tures would have been much less—only $1.5 
billlon—if the veterans of World War I 
would have been paid their just mustering- 
out pay at the time of their discharge. This 
was the case, of course, with the veterans 
of World War II. 

In addition to justly deserved mustering- 
out pay of well over $5 billion, the veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict have 
received terminal leave pay which cost the 
Federal Government well over $3 billion, and 
unemployment compensation which cost the 
Government $4.3 billion. They have likewise 
been given social security credits for the time 
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that they served in the Armed Forces. None 
of these benefits were paid to the veterans 
of World War I. 

The veterans of World War II were also 
given the GI bill of rights. Under this 
educational program, they received on-the- 
job training and academic education. To 
date these benefits have cost the Federal 
Government some $15 billion. These vet- 
erans were also given the benefits of guaran- 
teed loans to purchase homes, to go into 
business, or to start farming. Loans for vet- 
erans’ homes, alone, have totaled $50 billion 
and $27 billion of this sum has been guar- 
anteed by the Government. 

Similar benefits have been granted to the 
veterans of the Korean conflict, although in 
some instances they were not so great as 
those granted World War II veterans. Twenty 
million World War II and Korean veterans 
have received or will have received 20 times 
the benefits which were begrudgingly 
granted the 4.6 million veterans who sur- 
vived the First World War. This is a benefits 
ratio of more than 4 to 1 against the World 
War I veterans because of the small number 
of such veterans remaining. 

Now, as many of you know, the World War 
II and Korean veterans have received these 
benefits because of the work and activity 
that the veterans of World War I unselfishly 
gave in the support and enactment of the 
GI bill of rights, and the _ so-called 
Korean bill of rights. The various vet- 
erans groups were very active in initiating 
this program, and, in 1943, a group of Mem- 
bers of Congress who had served in the First 
World War met and decided that something 
should be done to provide the veterans of 
World War II the benefits that they thought 
they should have had as veterans of World 
War I. As you all know, that movement on 
the part of these Members of Congress was 
successful, and a grateful nation provided 
these benefits to the men and women who 
came back home after the end of World 
War II. 

These benefits which were provided for the 
veterans of World War II were certainly well 
earned and obviously money well spent. Any 
benefits that we should now provide the vet- 
erans of World War I would come to them 
late in their lives. The average age of these 
men and women is more than 66 years. It is 
an understatement to say that it was a price- 
less advantages to the veterans of World War 
II to have these many different benefits pro- 
vided them while they were still young and 
their days of opportunity lay ahead of them. 
In the case of the World War I veterans and 
their widows, any benefits that the Congress 
should now decide to grant them would come 
too late to assist them in the same manner, 
but it would certainly be a boost to their 
meager resources in this day of ever-rising 
medical costs. 

It has been estimated by a Census Bureau 
expert that the sum of $11,000 invested in a 
college education for a young man will in- 
crease his earning capacity by $177,000. That 
is a return ora benefit of more than 16 times 
the original investment. Multiply the World 
War II veterans’ educational benefit payment 
of $15 billion by 16; the product is about 
$240 billion in final economic benefits to 
those veterans. The benefits of the housing 
loan program are countless and beyond all 
calculation. 

Many veterans of World War II have said 
to me that they appreciate greatly the efforts 
made by the veterans of World War I in 
support of the “GI. bill.” They said that 
without that support they would probably 
never have received these benefits. 

According to figures from the Veterans’ 
Administration, the cost of the first year 
under the provisions of my bill, H.R. 3746, 
would be about $942,327,000, but without the 
means test, the cost would increase. But 
this money would be spent in this country 
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and the Library of Congress estimates that 
the Government would recover in tax rev- 
enues approximately 25 to 30 cents on every 

doliar. It would increase or award 
initial benefits to 1,564,700 veterans of World 
War I—some 830,500 less veterans benefiting 
than if there were no means test. 

It is interesting to note that in 1890, the 
veterans’ benefits represented 1.2 percent of 
the national income and in 1958, it was 1.4 
percent or only an increase of roughly 0.2 
percent for the current benefits arising from 
the last six wars. In the year 1910, the 
Federal Government spent 15.2 percent of 
the total national budget on Civil War pen- 
sions. I think everyone will agree that the 
country did not go bankrupt then—and I 
might mention, incidentally, that the Treas- 
ury ran a deficit of $18 million that year. 
Enactment of H.R. 3745 would increase the 
national budget approximately 1.2 percent. 

If paying Civil War pensions amounting 
to 15 percent of the total budget did not 
break up the Treasury and drive the coun- 
try to disaster in 1910, is it reasonable to 
assume that World War I veterans’ pensions 
of 1.2 percent of the national budget would 
bankrupt the country in 1961? I don’t be- 
lieve that it is. The national income in 
1910 was $25.6 billion; the sum of $105 mil- 
lion paid that year amounted to approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent of the national 
income. And to pay the World War I pen- 
sion that I propose—$942,327,000—for the 
year 1961—-would take from the estimated 
national income of roughly $417.5 billion a 
portion no greater than one quarter of 1 
percent. 

For the veterans of World War I, the sands 
in the hourglass of time are running low. 
Today, their average life expectancy is only 
about 10 years. Of the remaining 46 mil- 
lion veterans who returned from World War 
I when the fighting was over, only some 
2,574,000 are left. Every passing day some 
302 more die. I believe that the figures that 
I have presented here should convince any 
reasonable person that this country can well 
afford to pay the men and women of World 
War I the pension that I propose with cer- 
tainly no more—and probably even less 
strain than that imposed on the Nation as 
a@ result of the Civil War pensions in 1910. 
The Government affords a great many more 
things resulting from ordinary human jus- 
tice today than we thought it could afford 
51 years ago. To my mind we have already 
delayed far too long in correcting this situa- 
tion. It is time that simple justice be 
granted to the veterans of World War I and 
their widows. It is time that action be 
taken. I hope that H.R. 3745 will receive 
the favorable consideration of this com- 
mittee. 

I should also like to urge the enactment 
of either H.R. 5152 or H.R. 7093 and H.R. 
7094. H.R. 5152 would amend the present 
law to provide that social security benefits, 
other annuities, and up to $10,000 in pay- 
ments under policies of life insurance shall 
not be considered as income for purposes 
of determining eligibility of individuals for 
pension. H.R. 7094 is a separate bill which 
deals with the life insurance benefits only, 
and H.R. 7093 deals with the payment of 
social security and other retirement an- 
nuities and similar plans, in determining eli- 
gibility. 

Many veterans, because of lack of finances, 
permitted their Government life insurance 
to lapse, but later were able to purchase in- 
surance. At that time, they were unable to 
purchase Government insurance so they 
bought private life insurance. It seems to 
me very unjust that the insurance from pri- 
vate companies should be considered income 
in determining eligibility while that form of 
Government insurance is not. They both 
were purchased for the same purpose and 
it has always seemed very unfair to me to 
deny a widow a Government pension for 1 
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year simply because her husband left her pri- 

vate insurance. Life insurance is more of 
a gift than income, and it has also seemed 
to me a gross injustice to treat it as in- 
come in veterans’ pension cases when it is 
considered a gift or inheritance for taxa- 
tion and other purposes. 

There is a strong need to encourage people 
to take care of their dependents after they 
have passed away. Life insurance as well as 
public or private retirement annuities, en- 
dowments and similar plans, should be en- 
couraged. As long as they are considered 
income under a non-service-connected Gov- 
ernment pension plan, thrift, economy, and 
‘making provision for one’s dependents after 
death, is discouraged. 

It also seems very unfair to me to penalize 
a man who has been thrifty and who made 
these provisions by denying his widow such 
a pension, while on the other hand it is 
given to one who has not made these neces- 
sary provisions for his dependents. 

In view of the changes made in the vet- 
erans’ pension law of the last session of 
Congress, I think that enactment of H.R. 
4409 is unnecessary, and I am not asking for 
its enactment. 

In conclusion, I would like to urge the 
favorable consideration of H.J. Res. 229, 
which calls for the same treatment and bene- 
fits for the individuals and their survivors 
who served in the Moro Province after July 
4, 1902, as those received by those who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Philippine 
Insurrection. What my bill would do is to 
extend the Spanish-American War benefits 
to those who participated in the conflict in 
the Philippine Islands from 1902 to 1914 in 
the Moro Province and the Islands of Samar 
and Leyte. This would cover relatively few 
people since there are only a few hundred 
remaining veterans and a lesser number of 
widows. I think that it was a mistake that 
these veterans were not included in the 
Spanish-American War bill. That bill did 
not fix the beginning and the end of the 
conflict, and, by administrative action, the 
beginning was set in 1899 and the end was 
established as the year 1902. These men 
engaged in one of the most bloody conflicts 
in the history of the United States. 

I think it has been a great mistake for 50 
years that these people were not included 
under the terms of the Spanish-American 
pension plan. The House has passed this bill 
on several occasions. It has died in the Sen- 
ate on at least two occasions. The 78th 
Congress passed such a measure, only to have 
it vetoed by the President. With fewer and 
fewer of these veterans left every year, I feel 
that we cannot afford to allow another year 
to roll by. I think that we should act now 
to see to it that they receive their just due. 





U.S. Trade Fair at Helsinki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Trade Fair at Helsinki is a great show, 
but the gap between promise and real- 
ization still exists. 

We ought to exploit the full potential 
of the trade fair idea. This is the pur- 
pose of my proposed legislation on this 
score. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article on this subject by David Stein- 
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berg, published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FInNs FLOCKING TO U.S. TRADE Fair AT HEL- 

SINKI BUT ExHIBIT FALLS SHORT ON VARIETY 

AND DEPTH OF MERCHANDISE 


(By David Steinberg) 


HELSINKI—The shadow of Russia falls 
menacingly along the 800-mile eastern fron- 
tier of Finland, but still this capital city 
looks much like Washington on Flag Day. 

To mark the first U.S. Industries Exhibition 
in the “Land of the Midnight Sun,” the Stars 
and Stripes wave brightly along the broad 
Mannerheimintie and other main thorough- 
fares. 

Store fronts draped in red, white, and blue 
beckon to passers-by with windows filled 
with American canned foods, appliances and 
sporting goods. “Old Glory” and the Fin- 
nish ensign fly from miniature flagpoles atop 
restaurant dining tables while string quar- 
tets fiddle “The Turkey in the Straw.” 

Finland’s welcome to the United States is 
overwhelming and even “Big Brother,” only 
50 miles away, cannot claim “nyet.” 

The impact and broad success of the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of International 
Trade Fair’s 103d exhibition is assured, but 
the event also stands as a monument to the 
shortsightedness of segments of American 
business in world affairs. 


OPENED MAY 26 


Each day since May 26 the Finns have 
queued up at the vast Messuhalli exposition 
hall to see “Amerikka Tanéin” (“America 
Today”). During the opening weekend, 
highlighted by a lengthy visit from Finland’s 
President Urho Kekkonen and a display by 
the U.S. Air Force “Sky Blazers” precision 
jet flying team, attendance at America’s first 
concerted trade bid in Scandinavia topped 
the total number of visitors at the preceding 
2-week Polish exhibit. 

More than 200,000 Finns (plus a smatter- 
ing of East bloe visitors and a Soviet trade 
delegation) are expected to view “America 
Today.” 

Finland’s reception has been a “no holds 
barred” affair. The Government relaxed 
trade restrictions to allow an additional 
$780,000 worth of “Made in U.S.A.” goods to 
be imported, displayed and sold at retail 
by local merchants. 

Finns from rural areas are encouraged to 
visit the fair with a 25 percent discount on 
their round-trip train or plane fares to Hel- 
sinki. Newspapers heralded the event with 
pages of photos and editorials supported by 
local cooperative advertising. 

Shoppers carry their purchases home from 
“America Day” promotional sales in large 
paper bags bearing the emblem of the fair— 
Uncle Sam’s tophat. 

Shortcomings of the U.S. exhibition are 
within the Messuhaili, not in its aims or 
achievements. If the fair is measured by 
new friendship, awakened business interest 
and better understanding among people, 
America’s solo exhibit and six-man trade 
mission which has been touring Finland 
since May 6 is a success. 

But if the fair is to be judged by its 
theme, it is a disappointment. What is 
worse, it is the Finns who are disappointed. 

In planning, the Helsinki Fair was wisely 
designed as the OITC’s largest oversea 
array of American consumer goods (physi- 
cally, it is). But somewhere between the 
intention and opening day in one of Europe’s 
finest show palaces, Federal budget limita- 
tions cut heavily into the project and Amer- 
ican industry failed to fill the gap, 

And so, for 17 days, friendly, enthusiastic 
Finns have been visiting the Messuhalli and 
leaving well aware that except for the U.S. 
Information Service’s 360-degree “Circa- 
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rama” color film they have not seen ‘“Amer- 
ikka Tanaan.” 

Though most Finns agree that the fair is 
one of the best foreign industrial shows 
mounted in Helsinki, they know too that 
the unimaginative displays of a few kitchen 
utensils and appliances, a brief fashion 
show and some poorly decorated and fur- 
nished rooms of the “typical American 
home” are not a faithful representation of 
U,S. productive capacity or inventive genius. 

The 4,500,000 Finns doubtlessly comprise 
one of the most compact and sophisticated 
industrialized trading markets in the world. 
This clearly has been underestimated by 
American exhibitors. There is less variety 
and depth of merchandise in the exhibition 
hall than can be found in many large retail 
stores in Helsinki. 

NEWNESS ATTRACTS 

Finnish reaction at the fair is what might 
be expected from any American audience. 
Visitors are intrigued only by the newest 
developments—food vending machines, au- 


tomatic bowling alleys, versatile materials, ~ 


handling equipment and the prospects of 
things to come—electronic dishwashers and 
automobiles that travel on a column of air. 

Basically, the show presents nothing un- 
known or unvailable to the Finns—from 
electric washers and frozen foods, to televi- 
sion sets and a private airplane. The con- 
cept not conveyed is that in America the 
choice and output of these products are vir- 
tually endless and that most of them are 
within the buying power of the American 
family. 





Playing Politics With Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last an exceedingly remarkable 
statement was made in the other body by 
the distinguished acting chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee of its Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Senator from 
Virginia, Wiis Rosertson. His re- 
marks are found at page 11650 of the 
Recorp. He related his concern over our 
apparent lack of preparedness to fight 
a brush-fire war with conventional weap- 
ons in Germany or anywhere else. He 
stated that on Saturday, July 8, he com- 
municated that concern to the attention 
of the President. Newspaper accounts 
indicate on that date the President was 
at his vacation home in Hyannis Port, 
Mass. The Senator indicated the Presi- 
dent responded by directing the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make an immediate 
review of our military which could be 
expected by the end of this-current week, 
and be in the form of a statement as to 
what additional sums the President 
would like to have included in the pend- 
ing Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill. 

Such need for added sums to bolster 
the Nation’s conventional arms capa- 
bility has long been apparent. The 


President, himself, on May 25, before his 
departure for Europe to meet with 
Khrushchev, stated the need to increase 
Army and Marine Corps strength, to 
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meet brush-fire situations, for an in- 
crease in nonnuclear fire power, and for 
intensified guerilla training of. US. 
forces. This was contained in a special 
message to Congress, personally delivered 
and simultaneously broadcast to the Na- 
tion via radio and television. 

Last Sunday’s New York Times dis- 
closed the existence of a letter to Senator 
RosertTson from the very distinguished 
and able chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], which expressed 
vital concern that the U.S. Army is not 
up to authorized strength and reportedly 
demanding that something be done 
about it. 

It is also apparent that, vis-a-vis the 
Berlin situation, our military establish- 
ment has contingency plans current at 
all times upon which a specific appropri- 
ations request can be immediately based. 

Moreover, it is apparent that within 
the Department of Defense there are 
specific plans and costs for the Presi- 
dent’s May 28 suggestions, upon which 
appropriations requests could have been 
based on or any time since May 28. 

It is also no secret that the subcom- 
mittee of which the gentleman from 
Virginia is acting chairman has been 
stalling the closing of its hearings in 
hopes of receiving just such a request. 

Why has no such request been 
submitted? 

Why must the able chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee be 
placed in a position of demanding that 
be done which must be done to defend 
our country? 

Why must the able chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee prod the Presi- 
dent, first by his communication to him 
at his vacation retreat, then prod him 
again 6 days later by public disclosure 
of the communication? 

What is going on that the President 
of the United States must be pleaded 
with to do the things that must be done 
to insure the survival of the United 
States? 

The possibility is that Mr. Kennedy 
is stalling on these requests for vitally 
needed defense expenditures for polit- 
ical reasons. He would have the regu- 
lar defense appropriation enacted into 
law. Then he would have his extensive 
and costly domestic programs enacted 
into law. Only then, when these are 
safely enacted and campaign promises 
fulfilled, would he present a supplemen- 
tal request for the added billions neces- 
sary for defense. In this manner, Con- 
gress would not be given an opportunity 
to equate the cost of these domestic pro- 
grams against the cost of needed de- 
fense. The domestic programs, which 
may possibly be desirable, but certainly 
not essential, would not in this many be 
impeded or suffer delay by the priority 
of expenditures for defense and the ne- 
cessity for keeping Government spend- 
ing in line, even though keeping them in 
line is, in fact, a vital element of de- 
fense. Congress would be given no 
chance, with defense expenditures being 
brought up last, to choose to postpone 
the domestic programs in favor of more 
important items of defense. 
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This is playing politics with defense, 
with the safety on survival of the 
Nation. 

Unless those requests promised to 
Senator RosertTson are, in fact, made by 
the President, no later than the time 
promised, that is, by the end of this 
week, and which Senator Rosertson’s 
remarks last Friday hint he doubts will 
be made, there is no question in my 
mind that the delay is just that, the 
playing of politics with defense and with 
the safety and survival of the Nation. 





Report cf Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ““The Report of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Re- 
sources,” delivered by Theodore M. 
Schad, senior specialist in engineering 
and public works, of the Library of 
Congress, at the 48th National Conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington, D.C., on May 
26, 1961. 

‘ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue REPORT OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES 
(Address by Theodore M. Schad, senior spe- 

cialis: in engineering and public works, 

Library of Congress, at the 48th National 

Convention of the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress, Friday, May 26, 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the congress, 
and guests, it is indeed a pleasure to appear 
before you today to discuss the recent report 
of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has long been in the fore- 
front of those who are seeking sound de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water resources 
to meet present needs and those of the fu- 
ture. You have had the courage to con- 
tinue to fight for what you believe in, in the 
face of epithets such as “boondoggle” and 
“pork barrel,” from those who do not under- 
stand the needs. Your efforts have been 
very productive in the past. As one travels 
the“length and breadth of this great land, 
the projects that you have sponsored can be 
seen in every State, standing an monuments 
to your foresight, and forming an essential 
part of the broad resource base on which 
our civilization rests. As I will point out 
later, there is need for you to bring a re- 
newed vigilance and sense of responsibility 
to your work of promoting development: of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

Last January, the Select Committee on 
National Water Resources of the U.S. Senate, 
under the inspired leadership of Senator 
Rosert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, completed its 
2-year study of the water needs of the 
United States from the present time to 1980 
and filed its report with the Senate. This 
completed the work of the select committee 
and its existence terminated on January 31, 
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1961. I mention this to make it clear that 
the views I express’ here today are my own 
and not necessarily those of the select com- 
mittee, of the Senators who were members, 
or of the Library of Congress with which I 
am now associated. 

Most of you are familiar with the work 
of the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. Many that are here today con- 
tributed immensely to the success of the 
committee’s work. The resolutions of your 
46th and 47th national conventions were 
‘made available to the committee, and were 
considered by the committee as part of the 
tremendous amount of background mate- 
rial which formed the basis for the com- 
mitteee’s recommendations. In addition, 
many of your members from all parts of the 
land testified before the committee in ts 
series of 25 public hearings held in 21 States 
and the District of Columbia in 1959 and 
1960. It was through the efforts of people 
such as you, having knowlédge of the Na- 
tion’s needs in the field of water resouces, 
that the committee's efforts were so success- 
ful. 

The committee was formed in April 1959 
to make studies of the needs of the United 
States for water for its population, indus- 
try, and agriculture between the present 
time and 1980. In addition the committee 
was required to take cognizance of needed 
provisions for flood control, hydroelectric 
power, navigation, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife values. The committee’s studies 
and recommendations based thereon were to 
be made available to the Senate for use in 
considering water resources policies for the 
future. Senate Resolution 48, of the 86th 
Congress which established the committee 
was patterned after earlier resolutions call- 
ing for joint committee studies of the for- 
eign aid programs.. The terms of the reso- 
lution did not permit the select committee 
to make specific legislative recommenda- 
tions. On the contrary, the committee was 
formed on the premise that any necessary 
legislation to carry out the committee’s rec- 
ommendations would be considered by the 
four standing committees of the Senate that 
deal with water resources matters and from 
whose membership the members of the 
select committee were selected. Thus, a 
certain amount of continuity to the select 
committee’s efforts was assured even after 
the select committee was terminated. 

In addition to Senator Kerr, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Flood Control 
and Rivers and Harbors of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the membership of the 
select committee included the chairmen 
of the four standing committees of the Sen- 
ate that deal with water resources: Sena- 
tor ELLENDER, of Agriculture and Forestry; 
Senator AnperRson, of Interior and Insular 
Affairs; Senator MAGNusoN, of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; and Senator CHavez, of 
Public Works. The work of the Select Com- 
mittee was bipartisan in its entirety,. with 
Senator KucHet, of California, serving as 
vice chairman. All of the members were 
from one or more of these four standing 
committees. Fifteen of the seventeen mem- 
bers were from States west of the Mississsip- 
pi River and only two members were from 
States east of the Mississippi River. In 


spite of ths geographic representation how- ~ 


ever, the work of the committee was directed 
to the water resources problem of the entire 
United States and no complaints have been 
made that the committee’s work was biased 
because of the predominant western mem- 
bership. To the contrary, full attention 
was given to the increasing water problems 
of the Eastern United States, and some of 
the most important findings of the com-+ 
mittee deal with the emerging problems of 
water quality management in the humid 
areas. ; 

At the direction of the committee, studies 
were made of all aspects of water resources 
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conservation and development in the United 
States. Most of your members, I am sure, 
are familiar with some of these reports. In 
particular, the committee prints on “Future 
Needs for Inland Waterway Navigation, and 
Floods and Flood Control,” and on “Future 
Needs for Reclamation in the 17 Western 
States,” contain material that is of great 
interest and value to the Members of this 
Congress, in connection with its considera- 
tion of the programs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. Re- 
ports were also issued on needs for munici- 
pal and industrial water supply, on water 
needs of recreation and fish and wildlife 
conservation, on agricultural uses of water, 
and on pollution abatement. 

In addition, technical reports cn ways of 
making better use of available water sup- 
plies were prepared covering such subjects 
as evapotranspiration reduction, weather 
modification, evaporation reduction and seep- 
age control, saline water conversion, ap- 
plication and effects of nuclear energy, and 
so forth One study went into the probable 
application of these new techniques by the 
year 1980. Another covered possibilities for 
water reuse. 

The final technical report consisted of a 
water supply-demand study, putting the in- 
formation developed by all of the previous 
studies together and including a forecast of 
needs to the years 1980 and 2000. All of 
these reports were issued by the committee 
as committee prints and have been widely 
distributed. It is estimated that about 160,- 
000 separate copies of individual committee 
prints and the committee’s final report have 
been distributed. 

On the basis of this broad technical back- 
ground the select committee filed its report 
with the Senate on January 30, 1961. 
Speaking in general terms, the committee 
set forth its estimate of water needs for 1980 
and 2000 under medium estimates of popu- 
lation and economic growth. The commit- 
tee found that withdrawals of water for mu- 
nicipal and industrial use, irrigation, min- 
ing, and powerplant cooling, now at roughly 
a 300-billion gallons per day level, can be 
expected to about double by 1980 and triple 
by the year 2000, under the assumptions 
made. If, as the committee hoped, and it 
is a hope that is shared by all of us here 
today who are dedicated to making full use 
of the bountiful resources with which we 
have been endowed by our Creator, the Na- 
tion's growth rate is faster than the medium 
estimates on which the committee’s studies 
were based, these increased demands for 
water may well face us at an earlier date. 
The demand figures, of course, should not 
be compared directly with the total avail- 
able water supply of about 1,100 billion gal- 
lons a day, because they do not take into 
account that the same water can be reused 
several times, as long as proper attention 
is given to keeping its quality high through 
pollution abatement or prevention. 

The significant figures are those for con- 
sumptive uses and depletions. The figures 
developed for the committee show that these 
will increase from about 110 billion gallons 
a day at present to about 190 billion gallons 
a day in the year 1980, and 250 billion gal- 
lons a day by the year 2000. When these 
figures are related to the average annual 
runoff of the United States of about 1,100 
billion gallons a day, it can be seen that the 
United States should have sufficient water 
to take care of its needs through the fore- 
seeable future. However, the essential con- 
clusions which must be drawn from the 
committee’s figures is that a tremendous 
amount of work néeds to be done to develop 
and make available the necessary quantities 
of water at the times when and the places 
where itis needed. In adidtion, the need for 
giving increased attention to the problems of 
water quality management, and of multiple 
use projects, through which the same water 
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can be used over and over again for many 
purposes, is highlighted by the committee’s 
work. 

The magnitude of the job ahead to see 
that these needs can be met is enormous. 
For example, the water supply demand study 
indicates that, to provide the required quan- 
tity and quality of water needed under the 
assumed medium conditions, there would 
be required about 300 million acre-feet of 
river regulatory storage by the year 1980. 
This is estimated to cost about 12 billion 
dollars if the construction methods and price 
relationships presently in effect continue. 
It may cost more if the growth of our econ- 
omy continues to encroach on the limited 
number of available reservoir sites. In ad- 
dition, a far larger task lies ahead to main- 
tain adequate quality of water. Using pres- 
ently known methods of treatment, about 42 
billion dollars worth of municipal and in- 
dustrial waste treatment and collection fa- 
cilities would be needed between 1958, base 
year for the studies, and 1980. These stor- 
age estimates do not include the facilities 
needed solely for navigation, flood control, 
and other specific projects, which do not pro- 
vide stream regulation. They include only 
the projects and facilities estimated to be 
required to provide the quantity and quality 
of water needed in our streams. 

Looking at the job ahead in terms of the 
programs with which you are most familiar, 
the Department of the Interior estimated for 
the committee that the overall cost of a rec- 
lamation program to meet the needs of the 
West over the next 40 years would require 
about $22 billion of Federal, State, and local 
investment. The Corps of Engineers esti- 
mated that roughly $8 billion would be re- 
quired to Carry out all authorized and poten- 
tial inland waterway navigation improvement 
projects. The Corps of Engineers also esti- 
mated that about $11.5 billion worth of flood 
control projects would be needed to prevent 
flood damages through 1980. The program 
indicated by the Department of Agriculture 
to be needed for watershed improvements 
would cost about $4.5 billion by 1980 and 
$9 billion by the year 2000. And so on. 


Independent estimates made for the com- 
mittee’ by the Department of Commerce in- 
dicated that between 1958 and 1980 about 
$230 billion would be needed to be invested 
in facilities for the conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of water resources by Federal, 
State, and local governmental units and 
private industry. This includes such items 
as industrial water supply facilities and 
treatment works, cooling water for steam 
powerplants, farm wells and water systems, 
facilities for fish and wildlife conservation, 
and all other purposes associated with water 
use and control. 

As the next steps in getting the overall job 
done, the committee made five principal rec- 
ommendations. The first of these covered 
a redefinition of and strengthening of pro- 
grams for comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment. To carry this out, the committee rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should prepare 
and keep up-to-date plans for comprehensive 
water development and management for all 
major river basins of the United States, tak- 
ing into account prospective demands for all 
purposes and: giving full recognition to non- 
revenue-yielding purposes such as streamflow 
regulation, outdoor recreation, and preserva- 
tion and propagation of fish and wildlife. 

Second, the committee recommended more 
effective participation by States and: local 
agencies in the planning and decision-mak- 
ing processes pertaining to water resources 
development. “This would be accomplished 
with a 10-year program of Federal grants 
to assist the States in river basin planning. 
Bills to effectuate this recommendation have 
been introduced in the form of S. 1629 and 
S. 1778. 
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Third, the committee recommended more 
effective and coordinated research and de- 
velopment programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment aimed both at developing new water 
supplies and making more efficient use of 
existing water supplies. This would be ac- 
complished by giving more Executive direc- 
tion to the existing programs. The President 
has already undertaken a review of the 
research programs along the lines of this 
recommendation, and, in addition, a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced to 
strengthen various fields of research, such 
as saline water conversion, weather modi- 
fication, and ‘so forth. 

The committee’s fourth recommendation 
was that a periodic assessment of water 
supply-demand _ relationships, somewhat 
along the lines of the committee’s own 
endeavor, should be made on a continuing 
basis by the appropriate Federal agencies, 
and submitted to Congress. 

The fifth recommendgtion made by the 
committee covered steps to be taken in con- 
nection with regulation of flood plain use 
to prevent flood losses, a study of reservoir 
storage sites wih a view to preventing their 
preemption by other economic develop- 
ments, more detailed studies of areas in 
which water shortage is most apparent, and 
holding of public hearings in connection 
with Federal programs in order that the 
people may be more fully informed and that 
their desires can be more fully considered. 

The responsibility for carrying out these 
recommendations now rests with the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate that deal with 
water resources activities, and with appro- 
priate agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government. As I mentioned earlier, 
some bills have already been introduced and 
others are under study in draft form. The 
President’s recent message to Congress on 
natural resources included a large number 
of the recommendations of the select com- 
mittee. The details of the President’s pro- 
posal are expected to be forthcoming shortly, 
and further action on the select com- 
mittee’s recommendations will follow as 
needed. 

I commend the select committee’s report 
to your attention. It contains many ideas 
which will be of value to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in its continuing sup- 
port of vigorous action in the water re- 
sources field which is doing so much to 
advance the development of the water 
resources of this Nation. 





Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Found- 
ing of Madera, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the week of July 2 through July 8, 
the community of Madera, Bigler Town- 
ship, Clearfield County, Pa., celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of its founding 
with daily programs appropriate for the 
observance of such an important event. 
Mr. David W. Hill was general chairman 
of the Madera sesquicentennial and un- 
der his capable leadership the memorable 
event resulted in the development of in- 
creased interest in the early history of 
Madera and Clearfield County. 
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The week’s program opened with 
Homecoming Day activities Sunday 
evening, July 2 which included vesper 
services at 7:30 p.m., held at the athletic 
field near the Bigler Township High 
School. Dr. Francis R. Kniss acted as 
chairman of homecoming day. 

July 3 was observed as Pioneer Day, 
honoring Capt. Edward Ricketts, first 
~settler in Clearfield County. A parade 
was held in the evening followed by a 
saddle club exhibition. Clair Lewis and 
Glenn Miles were chairmen of the pro- 
gram for Pioneer Day. 

Tuesday, July 4, was celebrated as 
Founders Day under the chairmanship 
of Hursel Davis. William B. Alexander, 
first settler of Madera, was honored in 
various programs including an invita- 
tion luncheon by James Alexander 
chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In addition to an an- 
tique automobile parade, a band concert 
was given prior to the first presentation 
of the historic pageant at 9 p.m. on the 
athletic field. 

July 5 was marked by observance of 
the centennial of the Madera Post Of- 
fice under the chairmanship of Robert 
P. Carson and Calvin Pusey. During the 
day’s activities, Charles J. Pusey was 
honored as the first postmaster of 
Madera with a postal exhibition at 2 
p.m. at the post office, followed by a ban- 
quet by the Lions Club, a band concert, 
and a repeat performance of the His- 
toric Pageant at 9 p.m. at the athletic 
field. 

July 6 was designated as School Day 
with Mrs. Frank Elling and Charles 
Shoff acting as chairmen. An all-class 
reunion was held at 5 p.m..in the 
school auditorium, with a band concert 
at 8:30 p.m. and the third presentation 
of the Historic Pageant. 

July 7 was Merchants Day with inter- 
esting programs under the direction of 
William I. Swoope and Lewis Shoff as 
chairmen. The day’s activities included 
cracker-barrel specials in all stores of 
the community, a pet parade, a choral 
concert, and the final presentation for 
the week of the Historic Pageant. 

Saturday, July 8, was observed as 
Firemen’s Day under the chairmanship 
of Jules Waterloo, president of the Fire- 
men’s’ Association. The Clearfield 
County Volunteer Firemen’s Convention 
was held during the day with registra- 
tion beginning at 9 a.m. There fol- 
lowed a pumping contest at 10:30 a.m. at 
Lions Park and a business meeting at 
2p.m. The convention parade was held 
at 7 p.m., followed by a horse show and 
a fireworks display at 11 p.m. 

The success’of the week’s program of 
Sesquicentennial activities was due to 
the wholehearted cooperation of the res- 
idents and businessmen of Madera in- 
cluding in addition to the chairmen in 
charge of the various daily programs, 
Eugene W. Brubaker as band director, 
Carmen Cugini as choral director, and 
George M. Close, director of the Historic 
Pageant. 

regarding 


The following articles 


Madera’s sesquicentennial celebration 
appeared in the July 5 and 7 issues of 
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the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress and con- 

tain interesting highlights of the his- 

tory of Madera which is one of the many 

fine communities in Clearfield County, 

Pa. 

[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, July 7, 
1961] 


Mapera Marxus Its 150TH BIRTHDAY 


Mapera.—The community of Madera is this 
week celebrating its sesquicentennial. It 
was founded 150 years ago. The town’s 
birthday party opened Sunday and is to 
continue through to Sunday. 

The settlement which pioneers carved out 
of the virgin forests along the Clearfield 
Creek was first called Alexander’s Fording. 
As more people settled there a town was 
surveyed and it was named Alexandersburg, 
a name that was not accepted by the people 
and which appeared only on original deeds. 
On the opposite bank of the stream, conflict- 
ing interests named their settlement Pusey- 
ville. 

The post office was established in 1861 in 
Puseyville by Charles J. Pusey who served 
as the first postmaster. That same year the 
two separate communities on different sides 
of the stream were brought closer together 
with the construction of a covered bridge. 
Two years later, Charles J. Pusey left, and 
the new postmaster, James G. Derby, moved 
the office across the bridge into the town of 
Alexandersburg. 

When the post office was established Jan- 
uary 11, 1861, by Mr. Pusey, his wife selected 
the name of Madera im tribute to a friend of 
the family. The name became popular with 
the people and the community comprised of 
Alexanders Fording, Puseyville, and Alexan- 
dersburg gradually became known as Madera 
and this, in time, became the official name 
for the community. 

James Alexander, who served in George 
Washington’s army and spent the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge, received the war- 
rants for this land for his services. He was 
the son of John and Margaret Glasson, who 
went from Scotland to Ireland and then 
came to this country in 1736. He was one 
of five children: Hugh, James, John, Mar- 
garet, and Rachel. 

[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, July 
5, 1961] 

MapEeRA HAS HaD INTERESTING RELIGIOUS 
HIsToRY 


MapersA.—The religious wars and persecu- 
tions that.erupted throughout the British 
Isles in the 17th century played a part in the 
religious history of Madera, the sm{&ll Clear- 
field County community now observing its 
150th anniversary. 

The persecutions that followed each ruler 
to the English throne caused many people 
to give up their homes—even estates in some 
cases—and move to northern Ireland. 
Later the immigrants from the British Isles 
were attracted to Pennsylvania by the re- 
ligious toleration which was guaranteed by 
the new province. Among the many new- 
comeéers—an average of 12,000 a year—were 
the Alexanders, the Hegartys, and the 
Whitesides, who sought refuge as Presby- 
terians and Conventers. 

One of the first Presbyterian churches in 
Clearfield County was built at Hegarty’s 
Cross Roads, near Medera. It was founded 
by Samuel Hegarty, William McCullough, 
John Whiteside, William Cree, and others 
in 1833. At about 1859 the members be- 
came divided over a matter and a new church 
was erected near what is now the Beulah 
Cemetery. 


William B. Alexander had planned to build 


a church near the Alexander Cemetery, as - 


provided in a will. A building, known as 





i 
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Piank Road School, was erected, subse- 
quently serving as a site for regular services 
were held in the new building, as settlers 
continued to go to Beulah, 

Early church records show that Denton 
Beeman served as Sunday school superin- 
tendent in the Madera church in 1885 and 
Isaac Hegarty the following year. Construc- 
tion of the Madera church was begun in 
1888 and the building fund was benefited by 
a festival. 

Roman Catholicism began at Madera when 
Rev. Martin Meagher, rector of St. Law- 
rence’s Church at Houtzdale and the Im- 
maculate Conception Church at Osceola 
Millis, organized a mission. Later in his 
pastorate, in 1888, the Roman Catholic 
Church was erected. 

Methodism in the community dates from 
1887, when Rev. N. B. Smith of the nearby 
Glen Hope Circuit started regular services. 
He was followed by Rev. Bruce Hughes, 
whose pastorate produced the first church 
building. 

On April 26, 1908, a better church was 
erected and dedicated, during the pastorate 
of Rev. Elmer Ilgenfritz, Only one person on 
the church rolls at that time—Mrs. Robie 
McTavish—is still active today. Three years 
ago the interior was completely renovated 
and special services were held to commem- 
orate the 50th anniversary. 

The St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church 
had its beginning in 1909 when Rev. Alex- 
ander Kukulevesky traveled to Madera from 
Osceola Mills for services at the John Chu- 
lock home. The congregation contracted 
with Guy Tiracorda of Madera to build the 
present stone church, with all the stone 
carried up a scaffold by one Cosmo Mannino, 
who later left Madera for Tyrone, where he 
entered the wholsesale produce business. 

The St. Mary’s Church membership list 
shows three original members still living: 
Lewis Swistock, Harry Russin and Metro 
Evanchick, 

{From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, July 7, 
1961] 
LUMBERING INDUSTRY ONCE THRIVED IN 
Mapera AREA 

Mapera.—There are no records in Madera’s 
annals to show who the first person was to 
navigate the first raft down Clearfield Creek 
from Madera, but local historians have cred- 
ited William R. Dickinson with being the 
first to float logs down the creek in 1850. 
Aside from farming, logging was the first ma- 
jor industry. 

When the early settlers of this section of 
Clearfield County found they could float 
their timber to market, the Madera area 
made its contribution to what later be- 
came the most flourishing industry in the 
county. 

But, the lumber business of Madera never 
gained countywide importance for it was 
overshadowed by the famous Flynns of near- 
by Janesville. The timber operations of the 
Flynns were so extensive as to affect the 
lives of all people along Moshannon Creek, 
Madera residents included. 

In 1879 Weaver and Betts, a Clearfield 
firm, bought 2,500,000 feet of timber at Ma- 
dera for a sum of $11,500. All this timber 
was added.to the spring drive of 1881, a drive 
that produced a total of 25 million feet. 

The first manufacturing industry of any 
importance to the community of Madera 
was @ grist mill erected by Charles J. Pusey, 
who as the first postmaster, gave the town 
its name. But after Mr. Pusey left, the 
people depended largely on the lumbering 
industry for a period of nearly’20 years. , 

Then in 1886 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
reached Madera, but only after what hap- 
pened to be an exciting contest with a com- 
petitor. 

Then came coal mining, which, like 
many another Clearfield County town, was 
to be the heart and soul of the economy. 
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One of the first mines to ship coal was the 
Madera Colliery, operated by Estep and Mur- 
phy and later by Blyth & Co. The coal busi- 
ness expanded so rapidly that some mines 
had to shut down for the lack of railroad 
cars to ship out the product. 

Other mines operating in the Madera vi- 
cinity were the Shoff, Bucher, Royal, White 
Oak, Corona, Davis, and Hegarty, operated 
by the Corona Coal & Coke Co. The Betz 
Coal Mining Co. of Philadelphia operated 
the Betz mine near Madera until it. was 
bought by the Swoope Coal Co. The Swoope 
firm also operated the Eighteen, Morgan Run, 
and Sylvania mines, while the Yorkshire Coal 
Mining Co. at Banian Junction operated the 
Yorkshire mine. 

One of the most unusual industries to set 
up at Madera was the Carmen Manufactur- 
ing Co., built about 1897 by public subscrip- 
tion. On top of this there were 20 days of 
free labor by each man of the town. 

This two-story frame building housed one 
of the most complete furniture factories of 
its day, the upholstery department employ- 
ing 8 to 18 men and the planing mill and 
woodworking department another 50. Ma- 
chinery was powered by steam. 

The product—a combination couch and 
bath tub. A model of such a piece of furni- 
ture will be on display with other antiques 
at the sesquicentennial next week. 

As odd as it might seem today to those 
who view it with amusement, the article was 
considered practical and useful and was in 
great demand in its day. 

Unfortunately, the pliant, located near the 
Madera stone quarry, burned to the ground 
in 1899, after less than 2 years of operation. 

One Salvatore Scrano arrived in America 
in 1887 from Solofra, Italy, and started the 
stone quarry near the settlement of Atlan- 
tic in 1892. He brought his family to Amer- 
ica in the following year and by 1900 was 
ready to return to Italy for retirement. 

But Charles Simms, a contractor from 
Philadelphia who had been buying some of 
the Scrano stone, pursuaded the stone pro- 
ducer to cut stone for the railroad between 
Bucher and Betz, both settlements near 
Madera. Mr. Scrano leased the quarry from 
Jerry and Dave Hegarty and-employed 21 
men, with his daughter, Mary, serving as the 
foreman—even though she was only 16 
years old. 

Most of the stone cut in the Scrano quarry 
was shipped to the east coast, figuring in 
some landmarks. The people of Madera can 
join with Scrano with a feeling of pride 
about the quarry, as it produced rock for 
part of the Rockville Bridge at Clarks Ferry, 
the world’s largest stone-arch railroad 
bridge, with an overall length of 3,830 feet. 
It was built in 1902, with the 14th pier made 
of stone from fhe Madera quarry. 

It might also interest persons interested 
in local history that Madera once had a 
newspaper. Called the Madera Hustler, its 
first publication on Friday, December ~3, 
1909, advised Madera residents about the 
foolishness of bias. 

The newspaper, in one of its sporting ac- 
counts on July 13, 1917, related how one 
Jack Nelson of Madera, then the undefeated 
lightweight champion of tentral Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Bobby Ward, Pennsylvania 
featherweight, at a fight in the opera house 
at Houtzdale. Nelson won a decision in 
six rounds. 

The Madera Hustler was purchased by 
E. F. Whitmer of Clearfield, publishing until 
the plant was destroyed by fire in January 
1921. This fire burned out the heart of the 
business section of town, destroying 15 build- 
ings valued at $250,000. 

Today, some coal is still mined and 
stripped in the Madera section, though that 
has been on the decline in the last years. 
Several attempts have been made to produce 
natural gas, with several wells being drilled 
near town, but with little entre result as 
yet. 
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Today, the largest single industry in town 
is the JBC Manufacturing Co., producers of 
clothing. Many other residents work at jobs 
out of town. 





This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


O* SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, Dr. 
R. Archie Ellis, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Columbia, S.C., delivered 
from his pulpit on July 2, 1961, a very 
eloquent and timely sermon which I wish 
could be read by every American. It is 
entitled “This Nation Under God,” and 
has been called to my attention by a 
number of South Carolinians and has 
also been reprinted in the Columbia Rec- 
ord. Dr. Ellis is a fine, patriotic citizen 
and is recognized as one of the ablest 
preachers in the country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Dr. Ellis’ 
sermon be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuis NaTION UNDER Gop 
(By Rev. R. Archie Ellis) 


“For the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish.—Isaiah 60: 12. 

“And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.—II Corinthians 3: 17. 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation,’ thus reads 
the first sentence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the historic document adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 1776. 
As the declaration continues, the grievances 
against Great Britain are named and the 
official declaration of freedom is made. In 
the last paragraph we read further: “We, 
therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress, as- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions. And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of our Nation when we have more des- 
perately needed to reexamine the contents 
of this entire document, but more Specific- 
ally the portions quoted above. It is very 
evident that our Nation was founded upon 
the assumption and the conviction that only 
as we rely on God shall we have the liberty 
for which our forefathers were willing to 
fight and for which many of them died. 
Some so-called patriots are telling us that 
this fact is in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence only by inference, but I suggest to you 
that it is spelled out as clearly as any ele- 
mentary truth could be expressed. 

However, if the statement of a nation’s de- 
pendence upon God is only by inference, you 
and I could pick up God’s word and see the 
truth clearly stated and dramatically illus- 
trated. Hear again the word of the prophet: 
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“For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee shall perish.” We ought to study 
history, especially the rise and fall of empires 
and nations. Yea, we must learn the lessons 
from history or perish. Subsequently, in our 
Nation’s history, after freedom was a reality, 
when all efforts failed for adopting a con- 
stitution, it was Benjamin Franklin who ad- 
vised adjournment for the purpose of read- 
ing God’s word and praying for His guidance. 
He said, “If it be true that a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without His notice, surely 
a nation cannot rise without His aid.” In 
the light of recent developments, perhaps 
some of our national leaders would say that 
Franklin and his contemporaries were naive, 
if not stupid. 

We must see that the danger of destruc- 
tion comes not from without, but from with- 
in. Hear this statement ascribed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “All the armies of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa combined, with all the treasures 
on the earth in their military chest, with a 
bonaparte for a commander, could not by 
force take a drink from the Ohio or make 
a track on the Blue Ridge in a thousand 
years. At what point, then, is the danger 
expected if it ever reaches us, it must spring 
up amongst us. It cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher.” We know that 
Lincoln was reciting history, but we need to 
examine things more current on this anni- 
versary weekend of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the Federal Government or 
any State to require a “belief in the existence 
of God” as a qualification for public office. 
In so doing, these gentlemen have placed 
official sanction and have given official status 
upon a new religion in America—atheism. 
This opinion of the Court has created some 
serious problems. The first of these prob- 
lems is one of precedence. Did the Court 
have sufficient precedence to make such a 
ruling? Are our laws so vague that an 
interpretion of this kind is justifiable? The 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in a report to Congress in May, 
1954, reminded our Legislators that ‘““The Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled in 
1892 that ‘this is a religious nation.’” The 
committee further reminds the Members of 
Congress that the Court reiterated and af- 
firmed this ruling in 1951 when it stated, 
“We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a supreme being.” Are not some 
of the Justices who participated in this 
1951 ruling still sitting on the Bench of the 
High Court? One wonders what has hap- 
pened between 1951 and 1961 to their think- 
ing concerning the supreme being. 

The quotation from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives re- 
ferred to above was in connection with a 
resolution introduced in the Congress of the 
United States and passed in 1954 to the 
effect that the words “Under God” be added 
to the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States. It would be well for us to 
examine again portions of this report as the 
report was cited by David Lawrence in his 
syndicated column and published in the 
Columbia Record on July 1, 1961. “At this 
moment of our history the principles under- 
lying our American Government and the 
American way of life are under attack by a 
system whose philosophy is at direct odds 
with our own * * * the inclusion of God in 
our pledge therefore, would further ac- 
knowledge the dependence of our people and 
our Government upon the moral directions 
of the Creator. At the same time it would 
serve to deny the atheistic and materialistic 
concepts of communism with its attendant 
subservience of the individual.” At this 
point in the report, the quotations referred 
to above were given and then the report 
continues as quoted by Mr. Lawrence: 
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“Those words by our Supreme Court are true 
in a very fundamental and realistic sense. 
From the time of our earliest history our 
peoples and our institutions have refiected 
the traditional concept that our Nation was 
founded on a fundamental belief in God. 
On July 4, 1776, our Founding Fathers 
proclaimed our Declaration of Independence 
which no less than four times refers to the 
existence of the Creator. This same docu- 
ment appeals to ‘the Supreme Judge of the 
World’ that this Nation be free, and pledges 
our Nation to support the declaration with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence. The Supreme Court has clearly 
indicated that the references to the Almighty 
which run through our laws, our public 
rituals, and our ceremonies in no way flout 
the provisions of the first amendment. In 
so construing the first amendment, the 
court pointed out that, if this recognition 
of the Almighty was not so, then even a 
fastidious atheist or agnostic could object 
to the way in which the Court itself opens 
its sessions; namely, ‘God save the United 
States and this honorable Court.’” During 
this summer season across the length and 
breadth of these United States, millions of 
boys and girls are faithfully saluting the 
Christian Flag and in like measure, are 
faithfully saluting the Flag of the United 
States saying, “I pledge allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible * * *.” Iremind you 
again that these words were Officially placed 
in the pledge to the Flag by an act of Con- 
gress in 1954, but these words are in the 
hearts of every God-fearing American, young 
and old. 

Now, as the Columbia Record points out 
so succintly editorially, the question is 
asked, “Shall the pledge now be said, ‘One 
Nation under God, indivisible’ (except for 
atheists)?” Permit me to quote further 
from the column of David Lawrence which I 
referred to above. In his concluding para- 
graph he says, “What a pity that the Su- 
preme Court on June 19 last didn’t follow 
the reasoning cited by Congress instead of 
arbitrarily reversing the rulings of the high 
court in the past. Maybe it is time for the 
Supreme Court Justices to reread carefully 
the warning given by George Washington in 
his Farewell Address in 1796. ‘Let it sim- 
ply be asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle’.” 

In a most stimulating novel published in 
1960 entitled, “The Listener,” ! Taylor Cald- 
well has one of her characters exclaim “In 
God we trust, that is on our coins, we in 
America pretend to believe that. We do not. 
We trust only in weapons, and bribes, and 
treaties and admonitions—as does our ad- 
versary.” Let us be reminded that in 1955, 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
law requiring that this phrase “In God We 
Trust” be put on all new money issued by 
the United States. For more than 4 score 
years the phrase has been inscribed only on 
certain silver coins but now it is inscribed 
on all money, currency bills and coins in cir- 
culation in the United States. We must 
agree that this recent ruling by the Supreme 
Court of our land puts us in an untenable 
position in the eyes of the world. On the 
one hand, there is this inscription on our 


1“The Listener,” Taylor Caldwell, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1960, p. 324. 
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coins, there is this phrase, “one Nation under 
God, indivisible,” in the official pledge of al- 
legiance to the Flag of the United States, 
these are these former rulings by the Su- 
preme Court, and there is that undeniable 
reference to and dependence upon God in 
the Declaration of Independence. But in 
the face of all these, we now hear the Su- 
preme Court stating that it is unconstitu- 
tional for any State or the Federal Govern- 
ment to require a belief in the existence of 
God. Surely we ought to hear the remain- 
der of the quotation from “The Listener” * 
by Taylor Caldwell referred to above as this 
same character cries out “The United Na- 
tions. O, God. What have they done to 
prevent murder? To establish justice, free- 
dom, love under God? Nothing. A Con- 
gress of quarrels, of self-seeking, of secret 
betrayals of men of good will. They have 
stood silent before evil. When an affair of 
magnitude comes before them, they count 
the population of cats in the world. Dear 
God, it is quite true. Quite true. Dear 
God. Dear God. They won’t even permit 
your name to be mentioned there. It might 
offend somebody.” We wonder if the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have taken their 
precedence from the United Nations instead 
of the laws of the Constitution and other 
sacred documents of the United States. 


I believe there is agreement that our situa-: 


tion as concerns our Nation under God is 
tragic. However, it is not enough to decry 
the situation, not enough to wring our 
hands weeping and wailing. There are 
things that you and I can do and things 
that we must do. What are they? First, 
we must, as individuals, make this spirit of 
the Lord, about whom the Apostle Paul was 
speaking, so completely the Lord of our lives 
that we shall act at all times as if there 
is a God alive today. This faith in a God 
who supercedes the United Nations, the 
Supreme Court and the United States, is a 
God who issues His own edicts and one who 
grants His own judgments. Yes, He is a 
God who issues His own decrees and a God 
who keeps His own books and records on all 
that is done. We do believe that the Na- 
tion and the kingdom that will not serve Him 
shall perish and we plead for our fellow 
Americans to hear Him. We are today fac- 
ing certain destruction if there is not a turn- 
ing unto God. My cry and plea is that we 
who believe in God will fall upon our knees 
and agonizingly beseech Him to have mercy 
upon us and upon all Americans. 

Again, I suggest that we do not only be- 
lieve in God, but who believe in His Son 
and who have affiliated with the church of 
the Living God, so live in devotion to Him 
and to His church that the church shall 
make the impact and impression upon the 
world as God intended that it should. You 
and I who have been born and reared in a 
Christian climate and who have had the ad- 
vantage of what some sarcastictlly call “the 
Bible Belt” ought to live as disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as the born again 
of the Son of God through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. As we live under His Lordship 
and invest our lives in His church, the in- 
stitution for the redemption of the world, 
we shall in a realistic way make our in- 
fluence felt the world over. I realize there 
are those who belong to the church that 
Satan would claim as his own and use them 
as tools to undermine the very foundation 
of the church. He would have them, through 
inactivity, weaken the witness of the church. 
As our world burns up this morning, in this 
hour when war could break out in any one 
of a dozen places within the next 12 hours, 
where are God’s people on this Independence 
weekend? Where are they? What are they 
doing? Where are the more than 100 mil- 
lion Americans who claim to believe in God? 


2 Ibid., p. 325. 
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Are they quietly in worship or are they out 
where the devil can use them more effec- 
tively for his avowed purpose of defeating 
the will of God in this world? Hear the 
word of the Lord, “because you are neither 
hot, you are neither cold, I will spew you out 
of My mouth.” God issues His own decrees, 
my beloved, and God brings His own judg- 
ment. 

Finally, I would suggest that not only 
by our Christian discipleship but by our 
Christian citizenship we manifest our in- 
terest in the Government of the United 
States to such an extent, that we shall make 
it impossible for atheism to continue in 
places of responsibility. Yes, if you and I 
could exemplify Christian statesmanship as 
God would have it, we not only would make 
it impossible for atheism to reach the levels 
of government at any point, be it local, 
State or National, but instead, we would see 
that there is a warmhearted Christian con- 
cern in these places. We hear a great deal 
during these days about our new freedom. 
The Lord spoke to us about new freedom 
also. He says there are only two ways and 
you and I have the freedom to choose one 
of those two ways. And I am convinced 
this morning that the freedom of choice 
which the Lord points out is open for us as 
individuals and as a nation. We either 
enter the narrow gate and travel the narrow 
road which leads to life eternal or we enter 
the broad gate and we travel the broad road 
that leads to eternal damnation. There is 
no neutrality here. There are no in-between 
routes. We either believe in God or we 
don’t. We either accept Jesus as Saviour or 
we don’t. We either live for Him or we 
don’t. How long will we waver between these 
two ways? When with conviction we enter 
into that narrow gate we will be entering not 
only the new life, but will be leading count- 
less others in that direction. 

In conclusion, I come to ask this question. 
Who will aid us in the preservation of a 
Christian society and who will help us to 
regain and to preserve our liberty under 
God? Will charters, alliances, agreements, 
world governments? Never, never, never. 
- Will you hear these words, “We have been 
the recipients of the choicest bounties of 
heaven; we have been preserved these many 
years in peace and prosperity; we have 
grown in number, wealth, and power as no 
other nation has ever grown. But we have 
forgotten God. We have forgotten the 
gracious hand that preserved us in peace 
and multiplied and enriched and strength- 
ened us, and we have vainly imagined, in 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these 
blessings were produced by some superior 
wisdom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated 
with the unbroken success, we have become 
too self-sufficient to feel the necessity of 
redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God who made us. It be- 
hooves us, then, to humble ourselves before 
the offended Power, to confess our national 
sins and to pray for clemency and forgive- 
ness.” Whose words are these? Are they 
the words of some modern preacher or 
prophet? Do they belong to Billy Graham 
or Billy Sunday? Were they spoken by 
George Truett or J. B. Gambrell? No. It 
is reported that 90 years ago the President 
of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
uttered these words in an official pronounce- 
ment. O God, help us today to insure a 
quality and a caliber of citizenship that 
would give us national leadership that 
would lead us to our knees. Only through 
repentance, only through the grace of God 
shall this Nation ever live under God. “If 
My people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
My face, and turn from théir wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will for- 
give their sin, and will heal their land.” 
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The Rich Radicals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would call attention to a discussion by 
Henry J. Taylor which appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington Daily News. 

This discussion concerns the role of 
the rich man in politics, and the almost 
universal appeal that welfare-state pro- 
grams seem to have to the very rich. Mr. 
Taylor explains the reasoning of the 
personally rich politician who embraces 
the crade-to-grave security programs. 

Mr. Taylor’s article follows: 


When men of large inherited wealth go 
into politics they are kind of hard to pin 
down—like a wayward seal that jumps the 
tank. And when any one of them embraces 
welfare-state socialism, unlimited govern- 
ment spending, mounting debts and high 
taxes, or causes contradicting his own status, 
millions refuse to believe the simple truth 
merely because he is rich: 

This supposition, instinctive and natural, 
may be a solace; but it is false. There is 
nothing to it but imagery. 

Marshall Field II, a son far richer in his 
own name than any man in public life to- 
day, poured much of his father’s fortune into 
the now-defunct New York newspaper PM, 
widely called the Uptown Daily Worker; it 
was that similar to the Communists’ official 
rag. 

Henry A. Wallace, so exuberantly progres- 
sive (to say the least) that the Democratic 
Party refused to renominate him for Vice 
President, was the son of one of the richest 
men in Iowa. The list is long. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was no poverty-stricken urchin. 

You would be hard pressed to name a 
single American politician of great inherited 
wealth thruout the past 30 years who was or 
is a conservative. 

Why this is true is a knotty intellectual 
and psychological riddle I hesitate to tackle, 
but a few clues waft by: For one thing, the 
life of any rich man’s son lacks normal vital- 
izing suspense and the earthy need to test 
himself on his own. 

Some seem to feel a kind of guilt because 
of their automatic security, which is inherent 
in their situation and is therefore nonsense 
and a curious sort of snobbery of its own. 
They wonder why they have so much when 
others have so much less, failing to remem- 
ber that most people who have more than 
others in America had to earn it for them- 
selves. And left-wing politics can fit into 
this like violins in the moonlight. 

It involves a contradiction of rich status. 
But contradiction is a cardinal element in 
life and has its place in human nature just 
as it has in mathematics. And when the 
rich man’s son becomes a political man he 
seldom gives conservatism a glance. To do so 
would cross up much of his personal urge— 
a@ yearning for power, appreciation, self- 
expression and the enlargement of Govern- 
ment charity, all wrapped up in a warm feel- 
ing of service. 

Rather poignantly, he feels on the defen- 
sive to prove (as much to himself as anyone) 
that he is, after all, “Just one of the fellows.” 
In nearly all of this a streak of immaturity 
is revealed among most sons of the very rich, 
but it is there and it is certainly persistent. 


Sponsorship of welfare-state socialism be- 
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comes downright enticing. It is a politician's 
paradise. In its innards are clearly identifia- 
ble armies of voters arrayed to capture the 
hill from an otherwise inscrutable electorate. 
In short, the pressure groups. 

That is the practical aspect. 

Very humanly, rationalizations occur. As 
the curve of ambition rises vertically, the 
rationalizations may go right up with it; as 
if the rich man’s son has got hold of a live 
electric wire which thrashes his status and 
his intellectual honesty but of which he can- 
not let go. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of 
measures our leaders sponsor requires intel- 
ligent study. The idea that a man in politics 
be rich or poor is no yardstick whatever in 
judging what he is proposing for this coun- 
try, whether he be Richard Nixon, President 
Kennedy, Treasury Secretary Dillon or any- 
body else. 





International Affairs Studies 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as our 
foreign commitments continue to ex- 
pand, the Nation must have at its dis- 
posal a reservoir of Americans who ap- 
preciate the problems of the people of 
the world and who are trained to repre- 
sent the international interests of the 
United States. Some of our young citi- 
zens have already demonstrated their 
awareness of our global responsibilities 
by their response to the Peace Corps. 
We must encourage this spirit. 

Following a survey of 200 institutions 
of higher learning to determine how best 
to train our men and women for service 
in this program and for other careers 
abroad, I have introduced, legislation 
for the establishment of an international 
affairs study program, as an amend- 
ment to the National Defense Education 
Act. The essence of the proposal is to 
encourage graduate programs for inter- 
national affairs studies in U.S. institu- 
tions of higher education and to train 
secondary school teachers in this sub- 
ject. 

This proposed legislation has received 
a warm and positive response from many 
of our foremost colleges and universities. 
Public support has also been encourag- 
ing, as demonstrated by an editorial 
which appeared in the Dunkirk Observer 
of June 16, 1961. Dunkirk; N.Y., has a 
fine record demonstrating how an 
American community can assist in the 
development of international coopera- 
tion. I ask the unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHAUTAUQUA DREAM 

Imagine, if you can, a completely new 
Chautauqua County community designed for 
one purpose—the improvement of worldwide 
human welfare. 
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Awild dream? Perhaps. But what worth- 
while human endeavor has not started out as 
“a wild dream’’? 

A group of Chautauqua County citizens 
has gotten together with the promotion of 
such a community as its objective. They 
propose that the undertaking embrace three 
phases: Education of mass audiences 
through the creation of an international 
cultural exchange center; preparation of 
Americans for service abroad, either in pub- 
lic or private undertakings; pursuit of tech- 
nological research in relation to the develop- 
ment of human welfare. 

It is the belief of these people that there 
exists a growing number of persons in high 
places interested in the concept of a com- 
munity dedicated to such purposes. AS a 
matter of fact, New York Senator Jacos 
Javits proposed in a bill recently the crea- 
tion of a Government program to train 
young Americans for service overseas and at 
home. A large number of industrial firms 
on both sides of the Atlantic have expressed 
interest in the idea of such a center, seeing 
value both in the idea of cultural exchange 
and in a quiet, scholarly setting for basic 
research. 

It seems completely logical that the im- 
petus for such a development should come 
from within Chautauqua County, for the 
county has a long history of interest in other 
nations and in culture as such. 

Chautauqua County schools were among 
the pioneers in promoting exchanges of stu- 
dents with schools in other nations. This 
comparatively recent development quite 
possibly has its roots in previous expressions 
of international interest. 

Dunkirk was a pioneer in the field of what 
has since been labeled “people-to-people 
diplomacy.” The programs of Dunkirk to 
Dunkerque and aid to Anzio, the work of 
the Dunkurk society, all contributed to in- 
ternational understanding. Antedating this 
work was the vast cultural effect of Chau- 
tauqua Institution, which made the very 
word “Chautauqua” a synonym for educa- 
tion and understanding. 

It would be a disservice to the county to 
dismiss the idea of such an international 
center as a grandiose, impractical dream. 
Grandiose it may be, but so were the dreams 
of the Erie Canal, of a transcontinental rail- 
road, of the establishment of a United States 
of America. Impractical the dream is not. 





Education in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
articles on conditions in Red China ap- 
pear so infrequently in American news- 
papers and magazines, I am always in- 
terested when one comes to my atten- 
tion. One such article, about education 
in Red China, appeared in the July 15 
issue of Saturday Review. It was writ- 
ten by a distinguished former Member 
of this body, the former Senator from 
Connecticut, William Benton. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am disturbed 
by the lack of authoritative information 
on Red China which is available to the 
American public. We can only specu- 
late—and hope—that agencies of our 
Government concerned with national de- 
fense and foreign policy are in posses- 
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sion of more facts about Mao’s regime 
than are the American people. The lack 
of information about Red China is a real 
threat, in my opinion, because it clouds 
our ability to make decisions. Without 
sound information, people are prone to 
make errors of judgment. I hope that 
some progress can be made soon to place 
trained American newspaper corre- 
spondents behind the Bamboo Curtain 
to help overcome the shortage of in- 
formation. Policywise, we operate in a 
sort of vacuum when the public is with- 
out knowledge of the activities of the 
most numerous people on the face of 
the earth under a single flag. 

Mr. Benton’s article emphasizes two 
points: first, that Mao’s regime has an 
intensive education program aimed at 
ending China’s traditional mass illiter- 
acy; second, the end sought through this 
drive is China-wide acceptance of Com- 
munist philosophy, including propa- 
ganda against the United States at ev- 
ery level. 

We can be stubborn and purposeful 
about withholding diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China, but we should not be 
unaware of what goes on there. Be- 
sides the educational efforts, the Com- 
munist Government of China has di- 
rected much of the Nation’s resources to 
development of electric power. China 
has a population of some 800 million. If 
Mao succeeds in coupling mechanical en- 
ergy to this vast reservoir of manpower, 
and raising the level of intelligence at 
the same time, the next generation of 
Americans may find that what emanates 
from Peiping, rather than the Kremlin, 
is the greater danger. 

How much longer can we afford to ig- 
nore this fact of life? 

I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks the article by former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton-entitled “Education in Red 
China,” which appeared in the July 15, 
1961, issue of Saturday Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, July 15, 1961] 
EDUCATION IN RED CHINA 

(By William Benton, publisher of the En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica and former USS. 

Senator from Connecticut. This article is 

based on the report of a special task force 

of researchers and scholars from the Bri- 
tannica) 

Circulating throughout Red China not 
long ago was a “best seller” written by one 
Kao Yupao, a young Communist soldier. 
While the tale, a kind of autobiographical 
novel, is pure soap opera thickly larded with 
propaganda, it has disquieting meaning 
nonetheless for the free world. 

Kao writes that he was 12 when the 
first schoolhouse was opened in his home- 
town of Taiping in the bleak province of 
northeastern China. He begged his peasant 
father to let him attend but met blunt re- 
fusal: there was no money for tuition or 
supplies and the boy’s work was needed at 
home. Kao was crushed, his desire to learn 
throttled. 

But Kao was made of stern stuff. At 20, 
as an illiterate Communist soldier in the 
Peoples’ Liberation Army, he enrolled in a 
new kind of special class for members of his 
unit. Within a few years he learned to read 
and write so well that he was able to com- 
pose the story of his life—in 40 big chapters. 

The Communist government swiftly seized 
on the propaganda value of the work. 
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If the government performed a miracle of 
teaching with young Kao, it does not in- 
tend to do less with others in the vast, 
sprawling nation now under its domination. 
For a truly remarkable educational revolu- 
tion, unprecedented in all history, is now 
sweeping across China. 

Red China, chafing impatiently to become 
@ great world power, knows that it can 
achieve its goal only through education. 
Its faith in education antedates that of the 
West by centuries, and indeed by millenia, 
and’goes back to the time of Confucius and 
the age of Pericles. Now its Communist 
leaders, who have been calling on that faith 
from the very start of their regime in 1949, 
are demanding that their schools do-more 
things for more people—and faster—-than 
any educational system in the history of the 
world. 

Already so much has been accomplished 
that we must alter the image we have been 
harboring of that vast land. It is no longer 
a nation teeming with ignorant peasants 
and city-slum dwellers. It is rather, a coun- 
try coming alive with learning. People from 
the age of 3 to 60, 70, and even 80 are going 
to school. ; 

The full story of what is happening insid 
the world’s “Big Red Schoolhouse” is dis- 
closed in a study just completed by a re- 
search task force which I established as pub- 
lisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. I 
have sought permission from the Peking 
Government to visit schools on the main- 
land. Refused an entry permit, I organ- 
ized a team of experts to study Red China’s 
educational system. Throughout the past 
year, this group has investigated many hun- 
dreds of government and private sources 
of information here and around the world, 
interviewing refugees and combing count- 
less documents. Their conclusions have pro- 
found significance for America and the rest 
of the free nations. I am reporting on them 
here for the first time. 

The investigators tried scrupulously to 
separate propaganda from fact. This has 
not been easy because the Bamboo Curtain 
does not lift readily and the Red Chinese 
have learned well the techniques of exag- 
geration practised by their Kremlin tutors. 
However, I have tested the plausibility of the 
alleged facts against the judgment and 
knowledge of persons with long experience 
in China. What follows is as accurate a pic- 
ture as can now be obtained in the West of 
the state of education in Red China. 

The report stresses three major points: 

1. That schools in Red China are literally 
leaping from the ground. They are coming 
into existence at the fastest rate the world 
has ever seen. In 1949, when the Commu- 
nists seized power, China had only 350,000 
schools serving 25 million pupils. Now there 
are nearly 1 million schools with 108 million 
pupils, a rise of more than 400 percent in 
the pupil .population. 

2. That the number of students attending 
institutions of higher learning has increased 
500 percent in the past decade. In com- 
parison, our own college population, ex- 
ploding at what we consider a staggering 
pace, has risen only some 40 percent. 

3. That a mass war on illiteracy—and il- 
literacy up to now has been virtually a na- 
tional Chinese tradition—is underway. 
Scores of millions of peasants and industrial 
workers are attending “spare time” classes 
on farms and in factories. Asa result, prob- 
ably half the population of 700 million now 
can claim to read and write, compared with 
less than 20 percent only 10 years ago. 

Americans must understand that this 
enormous educational surge is being guided 
toward a political objective completely re- 
moved from the ancient aristocratic Chinese 
ideal of learning for its own sake. For 2,500 
years, Western philosophers have agreed that 
the legitimate end of acquiring knowledge is 
to make good men. The Chinese Commu- 
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nists, however, believe something else again. 
Their educational system is completely 
geared to the creation of good Chinese 
Communists. 

The new China’s educational structure is 
riddled with Communist propaganda on 
every level. Mao Tse-tung, Communist Party 
chairman and the party’s undisputed ruler 
for 30 years, spelled out national educa- 
tional policy early: “What we want,” he 
said, “is a Marxist-Leninist approach in 
study.” At all costs, Chinese education must 
serve the state. 

For example, a teacher in a Peiping school 
for factory workers drills his pupils in arith- 
metic with problems such as these: 

1. In the United States, the number of 
half-starved people is twice the number of 
the unemployed, and is 5 million less than 
the number of people who have to live in 
slums. As one-half of the number of the 
slum dwellers is 114% million, what is the 
number of the unemployed in the United 
States? 

2. The total number of Japanese police- 
men and police reserve corps armed and 
equipped by the United States is 218,000. 
It is known that the number of policemen 
is 68,000 more than the number of police 
reserve corps. How many policemen and 
how many police reserve corps have been 
armed and equipped by the United States? 

In every area of the curriculum, the 
United States is vilified and the Soviet 
Union praised. Thus a history teacher will 
tell his class that American troops used 
“poisonous germs” to kill Chinese war pris- 
oners during the Korean war. .But he will 
also explain that Soviet Russia extended 
the hand of friendship by sending medical 
teams to help China suppress outbreaks of 
bubonic plague. 

But all does not run smoothly. Inci- 
dents have occurred at the spare-time 
schools for peasants and workers. Many 
teachers look upon these schools with some- 
thing less than full patriotism. One pri- 
mary schoolteacher in Hengyang burst into 
uncontrollable sobbing when she learned 
she was to be assigned to a workers’ school. 
In Chengsa, a number of spare-time teach- 
ers ran away from their jobs one day and 
never returned. 

Such reactions are understandable when 
one considers the student body: farmwork- 
ers and factory hands are not nearly so 
pleasant to teach as wide-eyed first-graders. 
Many adults resent being wrenched out of 
lifelong habits and the Communist cadres, 
the party committees in factories, often fos- 
ter active dislike for teachers, whose politi- 
cal status they downgrade. 

From a research study published in Hong 
Kong comes this remarkable description of 
the treatment accorded spare-time school- 
teachers: “Students often call their teach- 
ers bad names and require them to cook, 
sweep the floor, send messages, or even 
carry dirty water for them. Occasionally, 
the students humiliate the teachers by most 
disgraceful methods, such as buttocks- 
spanking, and a few teachers commit sui- 
cide after the humiliation.” 

The report adds this laconic comment: 
“All the people feel that teaching in the 
workers’ spare-time schools is really a hard 
way to earn a living.” 

All of this is part of the story of China’s 
effort literally to lift itself educationally by 
its bootstraps. Now let us examine the 
the background. How has it been done? 

In 1949, Mao and his Communists won 
dominion over nearly two-thirds of a billion 
of the poorest, least industrialized, most 
backward mass of people on earth. Mao’s 
leaders decided that the long-range success 
of their program hinged on educating this 
great mass of humanity to transform their 
small farms into modern agricultural enter- 
prises and into a smoothly integrated indus- 
trial economy. They knew that national 
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power stems from technology and that tech- 
nology stems from knowledge. They knew 
that progress would be greatly speeded if 
every farmer and every worker were taught 
to read and write. They decided to make 
the short-term sacrifices involved in training 
millions of experts and technicians to build 
ad run the farms and factories, to build the 
roads, dams and railways, and to create the 
modern wonders of chemistry and physics. 

Early in 1950, Mao took up this challenge. 

All schools were placed under the cen- 
tralized authority of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In the years that followed, thousands 
of private institutions, including those op- 
erated by religious groups and foreign mis- 
sions, were expropriated. The Government’s 
announced aim, spelled out by the Vice 
Minister of Education, Chien Chun-jui, was 
“to create a national educational system 
based on help from Communist Russia, to 
establish a new kind of ‘peoples’ higher edu- 
cation and launch a border-to-border drive 
to eliminate illiteracy.” 

Some 60,000 new primary schools sprang 
into existence each year as the decade wore 
on; in the first 3 years alone, the pupil 
population doubled. Kindergartens were 
established for children between 3 and 7 
years old. 

In 1949, there were 227 colleges, universi- 
ties and special institutions in China, serv- 
ing 117,000 students. Today there are more 
than 1,000 with a total enrollment of 800,000. 
All are incorporated into one great machine 
with its master control panel in Peiping. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Higher Education 
took over final and direct domination of all 
institutions, except military academies, and 
drastic changes followed immediately. Many 
old institutions were abandoned. New ones 
were created to meet the urgent needs for 
technically trained personnel. Colleges were 
uprooted from coastal areas and moved to 
the interior—lock, stock, and facilities. Uni- 
versities were merged;. the specialties of 
some were taken away and reattached to 
others. It was somewhat as if most of the 
major eastern universities of the United 
States were suddenly picked up and put 
down in Ohio, Nebraska, and Colorado. And 
as if the famous Harvard Business School 
and Wharton School of Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were wrenched from 
their mother institutions and reassembled at 
the Lincoln, Nebr., Business Institute. 

Now, what is it like to be a pupil in a 
Chinese Communist school? Consider any 
38-year-old youngster. Let us call him Lin 
Chang and say that he is the son of a factory 
worker in Kaifeng, Hunan Province. Lin’s 
experiences will be typical. 

Lin will enter kindergarten and remain 
until he starts primary school at the age of 
7. The Government has announced that the 
kindergartens were established “to bring 
about healthy physical and mental develop- 
ment of children” before they begin their 
actual schooling. It seems far more likely, 
though, that there was a more practical 
reason—to release Lin’s mother for construc- 
tion labor while bringing Lin under Com- 
munist influence at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Lin will go to primary school for 6 years, 
studying language, penmanship, arithmetic, 
history, geography, natural sciences, physical 
education, singing, drawing, and handicrafts. 
And he will undoubtedly be part of a large 
class going on split sessions. By 1955, rapid- 
ly expanding Communist schools were hav- 
ing woes of a sort understandable even in 
America. Most were on split sessions. Many 
were reporting serious shortages of supplies 
and complaining of a lack of financial sup- 
port. And teachers were protesting they 
were being paid less than industrial workers 
and occupying social positions below those 
of untutored Government functionaries. 

If Lin passes his examinations at the end 
of his sixth year, he goes on to secondary 
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school. This is also a 6-year affair, divided 
into a junior middle and senior middle pro- 
gram. Should he fail, he is assigned to work 
as a laborer. But he has great incentive 
to continue his schooling because, as a sec- 
ondary school graduate, he will be trained as 
a technician or member of a factory staff. 

Lin needs some luck to crack the bottleneck 
in the flow of Chinese education. It lies in 
the secondary system. The reason, as else- 
where in the world, is a lack of teachers, 
buildings, and facilities. In Harbin, an elec- 
trical welding school has to hold classes in a 
bare dormitory room and it is fortunate to 
have that. In Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Kwangtung, secondary schools are so scarce 
that primary school graduates—youngsters 
of 13—recently were ordered to move to 
border regions to serve in wasteland reclama- 
tion programs. Top national education of- 
ficials are giving the problem high priority. 
They know there are now 92 million young- 
sters in the primary schools—but only 15 
percent of this number can be accommodated 
in junior middle. 

If Lin can make it, he will be assigned 
either to a general or a specialized secondary 
school. In the former, he will follow an 
academic program with strong emphasis on 
science and political indoctrination. His 
hours will be long and his studies hard. 
For example, in his first year of upper middle 
school—about equal to the high school 
sophomore year in the United States—he will 
study algebra, geometery, physics, chemistry, 
human anatomy, modern world history, Chi- 
nese geography and literature, economic 
geography of foreign countries, general po- 
litical knowledge, foreign languages, physical 
education, and map drawing. The next year 
trigonometry will be added to this imposing 
list. 

In his politics course, which he will take 
for the entire 6 years of secondary school, 
Lin will be thoroughly steeped in the theory 
of revolution, the basis of Marxism and 
Leninism, and the fundamental policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Even in a 
general course, he will study industrial pro- 
duction, taking many trips to nearby fac- 
tories. And even if he is a city boy, he will 
study basic agriculture, experimenting on 
lots owned by the school. 

The specialized schools give instruction in 
more than 200 specific areas, including 163 
in the field of engineering, each representing 
an acute national need. The schools in- 
clude such diverse fields as forestry, phar- 
macy, and broadcasting. 

If Lin is a promising student, there is a 
chance he will be sent away to boarding 
school for his secondary studies. This is 
a system the Chinese have borrowed from 
the Russians. Millions of Communist young- 
sters are now attending these boarding 
schools, most of them of high school age, 
although some are in primary grades. 

The boarding schools are not compulsory 
but strong pressure will be put on Lin’s 
mother and father if they object. In Peiping 
recently, a number of parents protested that 
children sent away from home would be de- 
prived of mother love, whereupon the China 
Youth Daily took them sharply to task. 

“Parents should understand that their 
children are going to live in a Communist 
state where the old and young will be both 
properly taken care of,’ the paper wrote. 
It then offered this further observation: “It 
is for society to raise and educate the young 
into a new generation and give the kind of 
love that no maternal love can ever hope to 
compare with.” 

Lin Chang will have to perform physical 
labor all during his student days because 
all education in Red China is guided by the 
“unalterable” principle that learning must 
be combined with productive work. No level 
of education is exempt. Mao and his fol- 
lowers are determined that not a single man- 
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minute shall be spared from the task of 
building the nation. 

Thus Lin and millions of other tots are 
assigned to chores upon entering primary 
school. As a first-grade student, he is given 
light tasks each day. By the time he has 
reached third grade, he is working two hours 
daily—even helping to harvest crops, tilling 
soil, working in a factory. In his early teens, 
at the equivalent of our junior high, he will 
be dividing his time equally between labor 
and study. 

Nor is the rule relaxed in the universities, 
where students and professors alike are re- 
quired to place their labor at the call of 
their government and the Communist Party. 
They work on school farms, pick up rocks for 
dam construction, help clear away debris in 
the wake of the recurring and devastating 
Chinese floods, When the government an- 
nounces a fly and mosquito campaign, pro- 
fessors as well as students sally forth armed 
with swatters. Frequently a great university 
empties out for two hours in midday as all 
hands war on insects. 

All this adds up to an unpaid work force 
of imposing proportions, and this force has 
undoubtedly accomplished much. 

The state exercises total control over the 
admission and assignment of students. If 
Lin Chang aims at college, he will have to 
take stiff examinations that are conducted 
on a local district basis which is nationally 
controlled. Then he must undergo a rigor- 
ous investigation into his political back- 
ground and qualifications. If he clears the 
hurdles, the Government will then assign 
him to a specific course of study in a specific 
university. 

In higher education, Lin will find few if 
any so-called general course. The Commu- 
nists have downgraded the importance of 
the general academic departments. The spe- 

‘clalty is king. Students must focus on a 
narrow segment, often of a narrow field, in 
order to meet the particular needs of the 
nation for particular skills. Thus Lin may 
be assigned to any one of some 180 spe- 
cialties—perhaps mine operation, electric 
motor or materials manufacture, the pro- 
duction of edibles and seasonings, paper 
manufacture, timber processing, city plan- 
ning, and the like. He will concentrate in 
bis one area for his full 4 years. 

After graduation, what? Will Lin Chang 
pick his own future and his own work? 
Hardly. He will be sent wherever he is most 
needed. In 1958, for instance, 64,000 college 
and university graduates, diplomas in hand, 
went directly to the backward rural areas 
to assist local agricultural and small indus- 
try producing teams. They were not in- 
dividuals so much as they were produced 
units responding to the orders of their 
producers. That the end of college days 
meant for them residence in a l-room un- 
heated hut near the junction of two unpaved 
muddy roads in an inaccessible frontier 
province rather than an apartment in warm 
Canton or cooler Peiping was a matter of fate 
in which they, like all of their fellow grad- 
uates, had little voice and no real choice. 
But their destiny is now helping to pull 
China upward and onward. 

Of all China's achievements in education, 
certainly one of the most remarkable is the 
vast program of what we call adult educa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of night 
schools, winter schools, and spare-time 
classes have been set up all across the nation 
wherever space and a teacher—no matter 
how inadequately trained—can be found. 
Classes are held in school buildings, yes, but 
also in kitchens, barns, factories, basements, 
and, when the weather allows, under the 
open sky. By the end of 1958, some 60 mil- 
lion Chinese men and women were enrolled 
in some kind of school, an alltime record 
of any nation. 

The greatest single aim in these spare- 
time classes is to teach the masses to read 
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and write. The written form of the Chinese 
language actually encourages the perpetua- 
tion of illiteracy. In Chinese, there is no 
alphabet. Writing the language requires 
mastery of separate characters, or idéo- 
graphs, for each word to be expressed. A 
fairly complete Chinese dictionary lists 
40,000 such characters. Newspapers use 
about 4,000. And, to add to the complexity, 
many of China’s regions speak their own 
dialects. 

First. step in the literacy battle was a de- 
cree making Mandarin Chinese the national 
language. Second was an order that 
promises ultimately to eliminate the Chinese 
ideograph itself. The government promul- 
gated a set of alphabets by which the old- 
style characters could be spelled out. With 
this tool, totally illiterate peasants can be 
taught to write words and entire sentences 
within days. 

The Chinese estimate that in 30 years at 
most they can reach the level of a first-rate 
power technically and scientifically. Under 
the impact of Mao’s propaganda, the 
Chinese people see these goals dancing before 
their eyes and they like the visions. They 
are striving to make them come true. 

Hollow boasts and impossible dreams? 
Perhaps.. But it would be far wiser to keep 
our eyes unwaveringly on what is happen- 
ing in the Orient while we enlarge and 
expand our own educational system. We 
see how Russia is moving forward and we 
are beginning to take that lesson to heart. 
Neither Russia nor the United States can 
afford to ignore Red China. 





Sioux Punch Time Cards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on July 


7, 1961, it was my privilege to attend- 


the dedication ceremonies of the Harn 
blanket and mattress factory at Mc- 
Laughlin, S. Dak., on the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation, a factory which will 
soon go into action employing more and 
more Indian people on the Standing 
Rock as the Indians learn the work and 
as demand for the product increases. 

In this same connection, under unan- 
imous insert in the Recorp and Associ- 
ated Press story on Wright & McGill Co., 
a fishing equipment assembly plan on 
the Pine Ridge reservation in South Da- 
kota, which is of particular interest in- 
asmuch as it is already employing a 
large number of Indian people who have 
proven their abilities in industry: 

Sioux PuNcH TIME CARDS 

Ping Ripce.—Oglala Sioux Indians are 
punching time cards and forming car pools 
for a new industry that has increased its 
labor for 14-fold. 

Wright & McGill Co., Denver, opened a fish- 
ing equipment assembly plant here in Jan- 
uary as an experiment. Use of Indian labor 
has proven so successful that plans for a 
more permanent factory building are being 
made. 

Thirteen persons were employed when the 
plant opened. The weekly payroll now totals 
over $6,000 and 183 persons are working. A 
new goal of 260 workers has been authorized 
by the company. 

Workers at Pine Ridge are responsible for 
snelling fishhooks, placing them on display 
cards and packaging the finished product. 
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They are known as leader tiers. Their task 
involves attaching a nylon snell to a hook 
through a process of winding, looping and 
knotting. 

Pay of $1 per hour will be advanced to 
$1.15 on September 1. Overtime is paid un- 
der some circumstances. Company officials 
are working on an.incentive approach to pro- 
vide more money based on added production. 

Superintendent Emil Redfish, 45, a former 
high school, coach and State employee, said 
the company eventually hopes to hire women 
for sewing leather fishing rod carrying cases. 
Work may be expanded to include painting 
fishing lures. 

Redfish was hired from his position at 
Pine Ridge with the State employment se- 
curity division. A graduate of St. Louis 
University, Redfish coached at St. Francis 
and Marty. His teams won the State Catho- 
lic basketball tournament championship 
twice. 

Workers are drawn from a 30-mile radius. 
They have formed car pools and must punch 
ee at the beginning of each work- 

ay. 

The employees range in age from 18 to 50. 
It is the first time that many of the Indian 
workers have ever held a permanent job 
or been able to look ahead to next week's 
pay. 

Absenteeism is observed closely. A family 
conference is held with State, Federal, and 
local welfare workers and counselors if it 
is shown that an employee misses work 
repeatedly and may be spending money 
unwisely. 

L. P. Towle, superintendent of the Pine. 
Ridge Reservation, said the Indian employees 
were using their new income to improve 
homes, pay old debts and buy more groceries. 
Some are buying cars. 

The demand is greater now for better 
housing. The tribe hopes to establish a 
public housing authority to secure loans for 
construction of low-rent homes. 

Towle said 62 units of two- three- and four- 
bedroom size may be built next year. 

The tribal council also is making plans 
to attract tourists. 

It hopes to eventually construct a motel, 
lunch counter, a museum, provide a market 


‘for native crafts and furnish a site for 


camping and trailer parking. 

Unemployment on Pine Ridge Reservation 
still exists. Towle said work is needed for 
600 persons. He said a beauty shop has 
opened and perhaps other businesses will be 
started. 





Time To Listen to Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 16, 1961, the Orlando, Fia., 
Sentinel again wisely counseled the Pres- 
ident and the Nation to heed the sage 
advice of the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida, Georce A. SMATHERS, with regard to 
the Cuban situation. Under unanimous 
consent I include this editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Time To LISTEN TO SMATHERS 

It’s time the administration and the Con- 
gress listened to Senator Grorce SMATHERs, 
of Florida, on the subject of Cuba, commu- 
nism, and our national security. 

We for one are fed up with endless de- 
bates, negotiations, equivocations, foreign 
aid to the enemy, and the rosy dream boys 
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who think that everything will be all right 


- some day if we just don’t do anything. 


Senator SmaTHers calls this “the cult of 
the status quo.” It is composed, he says, 
“of people who somehow believe that in the 
final analysis the enemy must somehow be 
reasonable, fair, and prudent.” 

Balderdash, we say along with the Sena- 
tor. 

DON’T DO ANYTHING 

Those who belong to this cult, which the 
Senator says is made up of editorial writ- 
ers, columnists, politicians, and certain 
dreamy but well-intentioned private citi- 
zens, “have the belief that if we do nothing 
about the growing strength, the growing 
encroachments, and challenges of the enemy, 
somehow it will disappear.” 

“They argue it is most unfortunate that 
Cuba has fallen into the hands of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, but we must not do any- 
thing, for if we were to act decisively we 
might frighten someone, or appear to have 
bad manners. 

“The New York Times, that powerful and 
influential paper which sponsored and helped 
to install Fidel Castro, recently said in an 
editorial ‘that the United States must recog- 
nize that Cuba is a communistic state with 
sovereignty and independence, and that we in 
the United States must now learn to get along 
with it.” 

CASTRO PEGGED 

“This attitude,” says Senator SMATHERS, 
“is dangerous sophistry.” 

We agree again with the Senator. We 
have agreed all along with him about the 
Cuban mess and his program for Latin 
America. 

Grorce SMATHERS was one of the first peo- 
ple in the United States to brand Castro for 
what he is: A Communist. He told us and 
we printed it. , 

The Sentinel was the first newspaper in 
the United States to pin the now infamous 
label on “The Beard.” 

So we have faith in Georce SMATHERS’ 
information and in his ideas. And we recom- 
mend that President Kennedy and the US. 
Congress listen to him—before it’s too late. 

THEN COMES UNITED STATES 


Right now the attention of our leaders has 
been diverted to Berlin. For a reason per- 
haps? To draw our eyes away from Cuba? 

Georce SmatTHERS doesn’t say this exactly, 
but he does say Cuba cannot be ignored, no 
matter what happens in other parts of the 
world. Senator SMATHERS quotes Prime 
Minister Pedro B. Beltran, of Peru: 

“If the United States does not step for- 
ward now with dynamic leadership to meet 
the unceasing conspiracy of the Soviet Union 
and Red China, Latin America is lost. 

“And if Latin America with all its 200 
million people is lost, so also is the United 
States. 

“Would it not be tragic if the United 
States won the Congo, secured Berlin, tri- 
umphed in Laos, Ghana, and the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, while in the end a vic- 
torious communistic thrust for power took 
place in the heart of our own hemisphere? 

“You could have won thousands of miles 
away, and yet be beaten by the Kremlin in 
your own block.” 

SHOWDOWN AHEAD 


Our present “postponement of decision,” 
Senator SMaTHERS warns, is the same which 
brought Red China into existence. 

“This is the pattern of nonaction which let 
Hitler get a running start. We cannot: sit 
still in this struggle between communism 
and freedom. -There is no more status quo 
in this conflict any more than there is status 
quo in life itself.’” 

A showdown is inevitable, the Senator 
warns. He urges we rally our physical 
strength “for the perilous days ahead” 
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As he points out, it has already been dem- 
onstrated we can’t buy friendship—not with 
all our money. 

“And it’s been demonstrated we can’t pur- 
chase peace. Surely after $71 billion and 15 
years of energy, we must have learned that 
lasting friendships are built upon commu- 
nity of interests, similarity of beliefs and 
above all, respect one for the other.” 

GeorGe SMATHERS recommends we resume 
nuclear testing “in our own self-defense 
and to help reestablish our strength and 
position.” 

He sees no hope of reaching a nuclear test 
agreement with the Communists providing 
for bilateral inspection. Neither do we. 


FREEDOM AND PEACE 


The record disturbs the good Senator and 
it disturbs the Sentinel. It should cause the 
entire Nation concern. 

Since 1945 the forces of communism have 
extended their power and influence over 44 
percent of the world’s population directly— 
and much more indirectly. 

“Today we are harried and embattled from 
all sides of the globe,” Senator SMATHERS 
says. “A look at the map reveals that all 
over the. world, democracy with its high 
hopes and shining example is nevertheless 
still losing peoples and countries and 
struggles—not by choice of the people, but 
by exploitation, subversion, and brute force. 

“As Winston Churchill said, ‘In strength 
lies the only hope for peace.’ The time has 
come when we must begin to gather our 
strength—each of us singly, each of us in 
common, each of us as a whole. 

“Freedom cannot survive with faint hearts, 
apathy, weariness or debility. It is only as 
strong as each of us is strong. 

“We want all people to have freedom, as 
we want all people to have peace, but not 
peace at any price. 

“Peace without liberty, or peace in chains, 
or peace in unending fear, is not worth hav- 
ing.” 

Georce SMATHERS makes a powerful plea 
for deserting the status quo for action to 
crush the monster that is creeping toward 


us. 
If the Government had listened to him 2 
years ago, Cuba today would not be a Com- 
munist threat lapping at the shores of 
Florida. 
This time the astute junior Senator from 
Florida must not be ignored: 





Gen. Bruce C. Clarke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on July 
4, 1961, Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, spoke at a review of the men 
from the 5,000-man U.S. garrison sta- 
tioned near West Berlin. They are the 
only sizable body of American trooys be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

I think that our colleagues will be in- 
terested in General Clarke’s brief re- 
marks which called for courage and sac- 
rifice on the part of our people during 
these times of great international ten- 
sion. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GESSIONAL RECORD: 
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It is a distinct pleasure to visit the Berlin 
command, on the eve of our great national 
holiday—Independence Day. 

It is also a special privilege, because for 
the first time since assuming command of 
the U.S. Army, Europe, I have the opportu- 
nity of reviewing the troops of the Berlin 
command. I wish to congratulate and com- 
mend you on your very fine showing here 
today. The smartness of appearance; the 
care and maintenance of equipment; the de- 
votion to duty and the capable manner in 
which you have performed your assignments 
reflect great credit upon each one of you 
personally and upon the Arméd Forces of the 
United States of America. 

This occasion also presents an excellent 
opportunity to express my appreciation to 
all personnel of the U.S. Army, Europe— 
military, civilians, and their dependent 
families, for their many accomplishments 
and loyal support during the past year. I 
know that the U.S. Army, Europe, and our 
Nation can rely on your continued devoted 
service. 

I salute our allies, and the citizens of West 
Berlin, at whose side we stand proudly to- 
day. As commander in chief of the US. 
Army in Europe, I pay my respects and ex- 
press my thanks for their cooperation. 

Tomorrow, Americans observe the 185th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

One of the great documents of all recorded 
history, it marked the birth of a new na- 
tion—a nation dedicated to freedom, liberty, 
and justice for all. A milestone in the un- 
ceasing quest of mankind for freedom, it 
brought at that time and since then hope 
and inspiration to millions of oppressed peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

It is most fitting that today we reflect upon 
the principles so eloquently expressed in that 
great document—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

The Declaration of Independence is a living 
vital statement of political principles. The 
declaration, as much for all peoples as for 
Americans themselves, is both a responsi- 
bility and a hope. The principles enunciated 
in that document are as valid and alive to- 
day as they were at the birth of our Nation— 
principles that man was created to be free; 
that he can be trusted with freedom; that 
he is equal before the law without regard for 
race, religion, or station in life; that each 
individual has the right to participate in his 
own government, and that governments have 
as a primary function the protection of the 
individual's freédom. I believe these words 
of the great German poet, dramatist, and 
philosopher Schiller, are appropriate today, 
“Man is created free, even though born in 
chains.” Freedom is man’s God-given birth- 
right. 

Providence, in its infinite kindness, has 
showered America with incalculable wealth— 
both material and spiritual. Our Founder 
Fathers, in the Declaration of Independence, 
forthrightly rested their entire case on the 
supremacy of God and the dignity of man. 
We have been called the only people who 
ever thought of an ideal first and then built 
@ nation around it. Now, 185 years later, 
that ideal still flourishes and is recognized 
by free people the world over. 

The word “America” has a magic meaning 
almost everywhere. More than you or I 
might know, it is regarded as the symbol 
of freedom and the uncompromising enemy 
of despotism. Untold millions of people 
throughout the world have hope and courage 
because they feel that America is still inter- 
ested in them and their fate. And you and 
I know that America is still interested in 
them. 
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As American citizens we accept this fact. 
Your very presence here is a proof of it. We 
accept it willingly, knowing full well that it 
calls for sacrifice and selfless service. 

As we celebrate the 185th birthday of our 
Nation—America’s freedom day—we should 
give thanks to our Creator for the blessings 
of freedom which we enjoy. Freedom was 
not easily won, nor can it be lightly held or 
easily preserved. It was bought with cour- 
age, determination and sacrifice; it must be 
guarded and protected by us with equal 
courage, determination and willing sacrifice. 

Joining in spirit with the courageous men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
let us all here and now, rededicate our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor to the 
defense of our country and to the principles 
for which it stands. 

As we of the American Army in Berlin, and 
the American Army in other parts of Europe 
as well, go forth to a new year of duty, let 
us do so with the full realization that the 
eyes of our country and of the free world 
are upon us—and that we cannot be too 
well prepared for the missions that may lie 
ahead of us. 





A Successful Political Team 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, when 
Idahoans selected Mrs. GRACIE PFOST as 
their Congresswoman for the First Dis- 
trist; they were actually voting for an 
extremely able husband-wife team to 
represent them in Washington. 


Jack Pfost, a retired real estate dealer, 
chose to stay in the background but had 
been the one who convinced Mrs. Prost 
that she could win a seat in the Congress. 
And, once that seat was won, he gave 
her the help and backing needed to in- 
sure a successful political career. 

A familiar figure on Capitol Hill, he 
worked in her office for 9 years as an 
unofficial member of her staff, never on 
the payroll but always looking for ways 
that they might better serve her con- 
stituents. 

For this reason, his death in Mrs. 
Prost’s Office, just across the hall from 
my own, came as quite a shock despite 
his ill health. We will greatly miss him 
and want Mrs. Prost to know of the 
respect and esteem we had for her hus- 
band. . 

The Idaho press has been high in its 
praise of his services to the State and 
at this time I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorD a particularly outstanding edi- 
torial which was printed by one of the 
newspapers in Mrs. PFosT’s congres- 
sional district, the Lewiston Tribune. 
Jack Prost—INn LINE or UNOFFICIAL Duty 

The death yesterday of John W. (Jack) 
Pfost, husband of Representative Gracie 
Prost, Democrat, of Idaho, cost Idaho an 
unofficial but effective public servant who 
was as untiring as he was unassuming. 

A retired real estate dealer who had suf- 
fered for many years from a heart ailment, 
the 77-year-old Pfost was thrust suddenly 
into a rather difficult position when his wife 
was elected to Congress. His role was to re- 
main quietly in the background while his 
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wife occupied the political limelight—not a 
particularly easy position for an active, 
public-minded man. 

Difficult or not, the Pfosts developed a 
brand of political teamwork which was re- 
markable even in a Washington accustomed 
to a wide range of working patterns among 
its public officials. Pfost spent long, gruel- 
ing hours in his wife’s office, serving by turns 
asa sounding board and a trusted adviser as 
she wrestled with complex problems of 
policy. On campaign trips and other public 
appearances he remained always in the back- 
ground, but constantly visiting with political 
leaders or ordinary citizens to check and re- 
check the political climate. His perception 
was keen and his judgment was good, and he 
was an extremely important part of a notable 
public team. 

To his friends, it was not surprising that 
Jack Pfost died in his wife’s office on unpaid 
but unceasing duty for the public benefit. 
He may not be widely missed, because he 
made a ritual of remaining in the back- 
ground, but he will be greatly missed in 
key areas of decision in Idaho’s public affairs. 





American Officials in West Germany 
Wonder if the United States Will Stand 
Firm on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Dickson Preston of the Scripps-Howard 
papers reported in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News from Bonn that top 
American officials in that city are con- 
cerned over the attitude of the American 
people and the administration. 

These officials, according to Mr. Pres- 
ton, say that the present administration 
has given the impression that this Na- 
tion is a “bluffer” as a result of the Lao 
and Cuban situations. 

They ask is this Nation is ready to 
stand firm in regard to Berlin. If not, 
we will probably be labeled a nation of 
fakers. 

This interesting report deserves wide 
attention, and I include it now as part of 
my remarks: 

KHRUSHCHEV Is Not BLUFrING ON BERLIN— 
Do AMERICANS REALIZE THAT THIS COULD 
MEAN WorLpD War III? 

(By Dickson Preston) 

Bonn, July 17.—American Officials in Ger- 
many—and most of the Germans I’ve talked 
with—fear the real crisis over Berlin is com- 
ing not at the Brandenburg Gate, but on 
Main Street, U.S.A. 

They are less jittery about the military 
situation in Berlin than about whether peo- 
ple in the United States have the courage 
and understanding to face up to the facts 
of the cold war. 

“This could easily mean world war III,” 
a top U.S. diplomat reminded me. “Do 
Americans realize that? And are they really 
ready to fight for West Berlin?” 

TOO MANY REFUGEES 

Americans here see the situation this way: 

Khrushchev means business this time. He 
can’t let the flood of refugees from East 
Germany—now up to 1,500 daily—continue, 
with the resulting contrast of West Berlin’s 
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prosperity to East Berlin’s shabbiness. He's 
not bluffing. 

President Kennedy, however, has already 
given the impression the United States is 
a bluffer in the Laos and Cuban affairs. 

If the United States backs down orice 
more, not only the Russians but the entire 
free world may decide we are a nation of 
fakers. 

The private, official American guess is 
that Khrushchev will go just as far as his 
shrewd political sense tells him U.S. public 
opinion can be pushed. 

If he thinks Americans are not bluffing, he 
will stop short of any real provocation. 

If he decides U.S. public opinion won't 
back a strong stand, he will push far toward 
swallowing up West Berlin. 

Here’s the way the situation likely will 
develop: 

The Russians will sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany, which will take control of 
all access to Berlin. 

But nothing much will happen. 

The Western allies will find themselves 
faced with East Germans instead of Rus- 
sians at patrol points—hardly worth going 
to war over. 

Then—in the view of many Americans— 
there will be a series of incidents nibbling 
away at the West's free access to Berlin, 
although the incidents themselves won't be 
worth dropping bomabs. 

Suppose, the East Germans say: 
autobahn will be closed 2 days.” 

Suppose they slap on high tolls? Suppose 
they squeeze even more the limited airways 
Western planes can fly? 

Annoying as they might be which of these 
would be worth risking world war III? 

How far such incidents might go toward 
really strangling West Berlin would depend, 
in the American view here, on how far 
Khrushchev thinks U.S. public opinion can 
be pushed in an understandable desire to 
avoid war. 

And what bothers American diplomats is 
the feeling from back home that U.S. public 
opinion could be pushed pretty far. 

There is already the example of Great 
Britain, which in the view of many here 
appears openly anxious to make an accom- 
modation with the Russians. 

The British—at least from neWspaper ac- 
counts here—appear more concerned about 
German domination of Europe than about 
Communist doniination of the world. 

U.S. officials fear that Americans in Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, and Denver may feel 
much the same. ; 

There is no question that the Kennedy 
administration now is trying to decide— 
despite official American guarantees daily 
that West Berlin will be defended—how far 
it can go without a real backfire in the 
United States. 

Khrushchev, from his own sources, is try- 
ing to size up the same thing—how far he 
can go. 

And that is why Main Street, U.S.A., is so 
important right now. If the two conclu- 
sions differ widely, the result could be the 
kind of miscalculation which brings war. 


“The 
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The Real Difference Between Commu- 


nism and Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. HALL. . Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. 


Sturman Mackey, a student of the 
School of the Ozarks, in the district I 
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am privileged to represent, was awarded 
a trip to Washington as a result of his 
winning essay entered in the Judge 
Walter L. Green Essay Contest. 

_ Mr. Mackey’s was entitled “The Real 
Difference Between Communism and 
Democracy,” and I would like to insert it 
in the Recorp as further proof that many 
of our young citizens understand, per- 
haps better than our elders, the Com- 
munist challenge: 


Tue REAL DrrrerENcE BETWEEN COMMUNISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


I. ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 


Communism destroys the individual’s in- 
centive to produce. The worker knows that 
he will get only so much no matter how hard 
or how little he works. When the state 
owns everything, as it does under commu- 
nism, there is no opportunity for the inven- 
tive and the enterprising to strike out on 
their own to create new and better things. 

The class struggle theory of communism is 
disproven many times over by the democratic 
way of life. One of the basic differences be- 
tween our system and theirs is that while we 
strive to promote equality of opportunity, 
the Communists argue for equality of condi- 
tion. The primary characteristic of com- 
munism is that it is not responsible to the 
people and cannot be limited by them. Free- 
dom of speech, press, thought, and associa- 
tion, so vital in a democratic system, are not 
permitted in a communistic form of govern- 
ment. The individual exists for the state, 
not the state for the individual. 

Our economic system, founded as it is on 
free enterprise and private ownership of 
production, distribution, and exchange, is 
known as capitalism (or free or private en- 
terprise). The lifeblood of the free enter- 
prise system is competition—providing the 
best product at the lowest possible cost. In 
other words, capitalism means economic 
freedom and the incentive te do one’s best. 

One needs only to leok at the great 
achievements and the standard of living in 
the United States to see the advantages of 
the free en system. Freedom of 
choice is inherent in a democracy—and in 
our economic system. We stand for a well- 
regulated capitalism as the best guarantee 
of the better life for all mankind. 

II. SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 

In a democracy the importance of the in- 
dividual is emphasized. Here in America we 
look upon social, political, and economic or- 
ganizations and institutions as means for 
promoting the welfare of individuals, and 
not as ends in themselves. And, because we 
de recognize the dignity and importance of 
the individual, our form of political govern- 
ment and our economic system are designed 
to permit a great deal of personal freedom. 
Basic in a democratic society is the idea that 
individuals should be seif-reliant, honorable 
in their relations with others, and willing to 
play fair in their efforts te make a living. 

Here in America, where democracy has been 
established, the individual has the right to 
set out on his own and establish a business 
for himself. One may make a living in any 
way he wishes so lohg as the work that he 
does is not interfering with the rights of 
others. 

Under our democratic system of govern- 
ment the working hours are shorter; we have 
the insurance of a minimum wage; our stand- 
ards of health and medical care are higher 
than in any other country, and more people 
are living in their own home than in any 
other country. 

These are just a few of the luxuries that 
Americans enjoy every day. How thankful 
we should be. 

Under a Communist form of government 
the individual is of little importance to him- 
self or anybody else except the government. 
The principle applied under communism is: 
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“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work.” In the Communist 
state only a very few people actually live in 
their own home. The people that do live in 
their own homes are more than likely mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and have per- 
formed some sort of exceptional service for 
the benefit of the Communist system. 

Religion under communism is undermined 
and social gatherings are almost completely 
prohibited. All the people who are not in 
the Communist Party are nameless numbers 
and exist only for the benefit of the state. 

When men are hungry and discontented, 
communism offers theoretical relief. Men 
who are cold, in poor homes, and out of work 
grasp at any relief from their life of poverty. 
The unrest in Europe, because of distressing 
hardships, makes any way out seem accep- 
table. A simple and earnest review of the 
facts about democracy and communism will 
show that communism cannot and will not 
live up to her promises. 


Til. POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 


Immediately after the Constitution of the 
United States of America was written a Bill 
of Rights was added to it, which guarantees 
the people of America certain freedoms or 
rights which cannot be taken away from 
them. Three of the main freedoms are free- 
dom of press, freedom of religion, and free- 
dom of thought. 

In the United States, a man’s conscience 
determines his religion. One may select his 
own church and worship any way he wants. 
There is no place for religion in communism. 

There are no real elections under commu- 
nism. The voter has only one choice and 
that choice is the candidate who is a member 
of the Communist Party. The voters must 
also belong to the Communist Party. 

Here in America under our democratic 
form of government a person has the right to 
run for public office and to vote for the can- 
didate of his choice. Under democracy a 
person may criticize public officials without 
fear of punishment, whereas under commu- 
nism any person who criticizes the govern- 
ment and the people who run the govern- 
ment would more than likely receive severe 
punishment. : 

In a land little touched by the disaster of 
modern war, the ruthlessness of dictators, 
and the uncertainty of shifting governments, 
we have reason to stop, to think, and to be 
thankful. 


DEMOCRACY A CHALLENGE 


Ou forefathers have given us our democ- 
racy—a system of government under which 
we may govern ourselves through represent- 
atives of our own choosing. It is a system 
which depends upon us for its very life. Be- 
cause it is government by the people, it can 
be no better than we, the people, are willing 
to make it. 

Democracy then is a challenge. It is a 
challenge to all of us, not to “the other fel- 
low,” and not just to all of us some of the 
time. If we are to maintain and enjoy and 
develop our democratic system, we must meet 
this challenge. We must work to make 
democracy work, to make democracy live. 





The Farm Proposals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit for the 
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interest of my colleagues a letter recently 
received from a member of Montana’s 
farming community, Mr. George Jim- 
merson, of Hilger, in which he makes 
clear his feelings regarding the proposed 
farm legislation and touches upon addi- 
tional proposals vitally affecting both 
himself and the generation that is to 
follow him. 


Hon. JaMeEs F. BatTTIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deap CONGRESSMAN: I am a farmer-rancher 
living in central Montana, I love farming 
because I like working with nature, tilling 
the soil, handling cattle, raising hogs. I love 
the chance I have on the farm to raise a 
family away from the influences of too much 
security, too little work and responsibility 
of city life. I love the farm as a place where 
I can run a business as I wish, competing 
with my neighbor and the fellow who farms 
ip every other State; choosing what to raise 
and how much. 

I love farming because here I have the 
chance to think, to plan, to work out a fu- 
ture for myself and my family. I believe 
it is a God-given privilege and responsibility 
that I, together with my wife, should provide 
for our children’s physical needs, their edu- 
cation, their moral training. I believe that 
it is our responsibility to say what they shall 
be taught in school as well as at home. I 
believe they must know that their greatest 
American heritage is individual freedom, the 
right and responsibility to think and act as 
their Christian training indicates, not as a 
Fascist administration dictates. 

I believe we need a program of Federal 
Government intervention in our schools like 
we need rings in our noses tied to a staff in 
the hands of Lucifer. 

There is a farm bill before Congress which 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture pow- 
er to tell me how many acres of wheat I can 
raise, whether or not I can sell it and what 
price. Likewise, he could tell me how much 
feed grain, how many cattle, hogs, and all 
other farm proucts F can raise and sell. 
Maybe he will also say which of my boys 
shall be allowed to farm and what the others 
must do to be a cog in the Plan. 

Now, some try to justify these programs 
by saying that they are democratic. How- 
ever, I see little democratic justice in a 
chance to vote whether to go along with the 
program or to have our throats cut price- 
wise. Furthermore, how much control over 
my personal affairs, and yours, does a demo- 
cratic vote justify? Is there anything in my 
life which is out of bounds for political bu- 
reaucrats? , 

Yours for individual freedom; is there 
really any other kind? 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE JIMMERSON. 





Mr. C. W. Claybaugh, of Brigham City, 
Utah, Vice President of the National 
Editorial Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call your attention to 
the honor recently bestowed upon Utah 
by way of the election of Mr. C. W. Clay- 
baugh as vice president of the National 
Editorial Association. 
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Mr. Claybaugh and I served together 
in the Utah Legislature and I know from 
personal friendship as well as by reputa- 
tion that this recognition is justly de- 
served and that Mr. Claybaugh will ren- 
der an outstanding stewardship to the 
NEA. 

Presently Mr. Claybaugh is publisher 
of the Box Elder News and the Box Eld- 
er Journal, two excellent weekly publi- 
cations at Brigham City, Utah. 

An article from the July issue of Na- 
tional Publisher gives a more detailed 
account of Mr. Claybaugh’s background 
and notable career of achievements. I 
wish to include the article with these 
brief remarks and my heartiest con- 
gratulations to Mr. Claybaugh: 

C. W. CLayYBauGH, NEw NEA VICE PRESIDENT 


NEA is proud to add to its officer contin- 
gent Charles W. Claybaugh, publisher of the 
Box Elder News, Tuesdays, and the Journal 
on Thursdays, published in Brigham City, 
Utah, one of the boom communities of the 
West. 

“Clay,” as he is called by his host of 
friends in Utah and throughout the country, 
admits to being born in New York City in 
the early part of the century, but he moved 
with his parents to Iowa and then on to 
Kansas, where his dad bought the Pretty 
Prairie (Kans.) Times. This gave Clay the 
opportunity to grow up in a small country 
shop. 

His education includes a B.S. in journalism 
from Kansas State University in Manhat- 
tan, Kans., in 1926 after which he worked on 
Kansas, Florida, and Texas newspapers be- 
fore buying into the Southwest Daily Times 
at Liberal, Kans. War interrupted this ven- 
ture when he sold out to become a civilian 
flight instructor at Hays, Kans. 

Then a tour in the Navy in aviation train- 
ing, after which he went on to Brigham City 
where he had already bought an interest in 
the Box Elder papers. He became sole pro- 
prietor in 1950. 

Our new vice president for NEA became a 
director in 1955 from region 7 after having 
served as the president of the Utah State 
Press Association. 

Evidence of his versatility includes past 
presidency of the Brigham City Chamber of 
Commerce, service in the Utah State Legisla- 
ture and as a teacher of journalism at the 
University of Utah. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Salt Lake chapter. 

His newspapers have won general excel- 
lence awards in 1951, 1953, and 1960, and 
community service awards in 1950, 1955, and 
1960. His latest responsibility was to serve 
as cochairman of our Salt Lake City NEA 
convention. 

His wife, Waynie, and he are the parents 
of three children. The oldest is a Utah State 
University student and varsity football player 
who also is married. 





American Conservation Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur H. Carhart, the noted author and 
conservationist who lives in my home 
city of Denver, has been one of the great 
voices of the West on matters concern- 
ing conservation and the outdoors. 
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His contributions to national thinking 
on these subjects are too numerous to 
catalog here. But his latest major ven- 
ture may bring him his most lasting rec- 
ognition. 

This is the new American Conserva- 
tion Library, set up at his urging as part 
of the Denver Public Library, an insti- 
tution already justly famous for its col- 
lections of Western Americana. 

If it is wise public policy to conserve 
and use carefully our priceless natural 
resources—as we know it is—then it is 
also in the public interest to have a 
major, central repository for the history 
of the various movements that have 
brought us our national forests, national 
parks, soil conservation programs, and 
wildlife protection and management. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a New York Times article 
and a recent column by Cal Queal, wild- 
life editor of the Denver Post, concern- 
ing this remarkable venture, touched off 
by Mr. Carhart and ably carried out by 
John T. Eastlick, librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, July 7, 1961] 
OvuTpOOR EMPIRE: SPORTSMEN’S CORNUCOPIA 
(By Cal Queal) 

The unique American Conservation Li- 
brary now taking shape at the Denver Public 
Library should have a wealth of material to 
interest average sportsmen as well as profes- 
sional conservationists and scholarly types. 

Arthur Carhart, Denver author-conserva- 
tionist who got the library started more or 
less by accident, says the library may have 
a special section of writing and other mate- 
rial concerned with hunting, fishing, and 
camping. 

Contemplating a move from Denver a year 
ago, Carhart looked for an agency to take 
over part of his vast library on conservation 
and outdoor subjects, discovered there was 
no such despository in Denver or elsewhere. 
He and City Librarian John Eastlick got the 
conservation library set up and materials 
have been pouring in at a very satisfying 
rate. 

Carhart mentioned speciically first edi- 
tions, original manuscripts and notes of such 
as Zane Grey on salt water angling, Ray 
Bergman on fish and fishing. 

Besides many of his own manuscripts and 
notes on over 20 of his books, Carhart is pro- 
viding the library with such things as a rare 
bibliography of hunting and fishing books 
dating from America’s colonial period up to 
1918. The bibliography, sold for around $12 
at publication time, is now valued at close 
to $100. 

Another Carhart favorite that will go into 
the library is “Favorite Flies’ by Mary Orvis 
Marbury—a rare, old book describing and 
picturing original fly patterns dating back 
to the 1880s. 

Eastlick said the library already has been 
promised 34 private collections, including 
several from national conservation figures. 

The idea of a conservation library has re- 
ceived enthusiastic endorsement from con- 
servation leaders of the caliber of Dr. Clar- 
ence Cottam, president of the National Parks 
Association, Ira Gabrielson, director of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, Richard Mc- 
Ardle, chief of the US. Forest Service. 

There’s almost no limit to the types of ma- 
terial it will contain—manuscripts, diaries, 
reports, correspondence, photos,  biblio- 
graphies. Carhart, who is a consultant of 
the libfary, expects it to turn into the most 
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valuable and significant collection of con- 
servation material in the United States. He 
and many others are gratified the library will 
be set up in Denver. So are we. 





CENTER FOR CONSERVATION DaTA ESTABLISHED 
BY DENVER LIBRARY 


[From the New York Times, May 28, 1961] 
(By John C. Devlin) 


For 40 years Arthur H. Carhart, a conser~ 
vationist and author, collected manuscripts, 
reports, diaries, correspondence, photographs, 
and books dealing with conservation. 

Three years ago, seeking a place to assign 
his material, Mr. Carhart started seeking 
out conservation leaders for advice. The 
eight persons he approached, he reported, 
knew of no central national depository for 
such material. 

Then came a meeting with John T. East- 
lick, librarian for the Denver Public Library. 
Out of it has come a public national center 
specializing in the field. Denver officials 
say they believe it is the first of its kind. 

“We were astounded to learn no national 
library center devoted to conservation ex- 
isted,” Mr. Eastlick declared. 


NOTES “GIGANTIC DEMAND” 


“A gigantic demand for training more 
scientists has centered on physics, chemistry, 
and nuclear fission,” he said. “Vital as these 
fields are, it is just as imperative that we de- 
velop the best possible leadership to guard 
the productivity of our soils, of our waters 
and forest, fields, meadows and grasslands, 
which underwrite life itself.” 

In the new conservation center, Mr. East- 
lick said, future conservation leaders will be 
able to review records of campaigns that 
resulted in national forests, national parks, 
soil conservation programs, and wildlife pro- 
tection and management. 

Edward Miller, chairman of the Denver 
Library Commission, said the new conserva- 
tion center was “dedicated to human sur- 
vival.” 

“With population increasing explosively, 
with every acre of ground, each gallon of 
water, every type of natural resource having 
to meet greater demands for food and fiber, 
conservation must have such a center as 
we have now established,” he declared. 


ENDORSED BY 50 LEADERS 


He said more than 50 national conser- 
vation leaders had endorsed the conserva- 
tion center. Thirty to forty collections of 
conservation materials have reportedly been 
promised to the center thus far. 

The pattern for collections at the library 
was established first by Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian emeritus. This led to the estab- 
lishment of a Western history collection 
and what is known as the Ross-Barrett His- 
torical Aeronautics Collection, 

The library has established the Biblio- 
graphical Center for Research, Inc., which it 
calls the first of its kind. It has reported 
that 271 libraries are members and that its 
card catalog has more than 6 million titles. 

The School of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Denver is associated with the Den- 
ver Public Library. 





Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, all 
dictatorships are unbearably tyrannical, 
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and all of them, sooner or later, become 
the curse of the people upon whom they 
are imposed. No matter how highly mo- 
tivated and well-meaning they appear at 
the outset, they invariably wind up by 
causing more misery and misfortune 
than any other type of government. This 
was certainly true in the case of Fascist 
and Nazi dictatorships, and, as we have 
learned since the last war, it is even 
more true in the case of Kremliln-in- 
spired Communist dictatorship. Perhaps 
it is no exaggeration to say, in marking 
Captive Nations Week, that the Commu- 
nist Soviet dictatorship has caused more 
suffering to more millions of innocent 
and helpless peoples than all other dic- 
tatorships known in human history. I 
am saying this with a clear conscience 
and without doing any violence to sad 
but true facts. The curse of Soviet dic- 
tatorship extends today from the Baltics 
to Viadivostock, from the Bay of Finland 
to the Black Sea, from the isles of north- 
ern Japan to North Korea. 

Since World War II began about 100 
million peoples have been enslaved un- 
der the Soviet dictatorship in Europe 
alone, including the Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Czechoslovaks, Germans 
in East Germany, Poles, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Hungarians, and Rumanians. 
All these industrious, stouthearted, and 
liberty-loving peoples were relatively 
free in their homeland before the last 
war. Many of them had attained free- 
dom and independence at the end of the 
First World War. And then came the 
war, which in itself was bad enough, and 
in which they all suffered immeasurably, 
in @ manner beyond our imagination. 
But what followed after the war was not 
freedom but dictatorship. All these 
countries were taken within the Soviet 
domain, and there the peoples in these 
countries are captives of their Commu- 
nist overlords. 

The official designation of this week as 
the Captive Nations Week echoes the 
genuine wishes and desires of the people 
of this country, as enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1959 and as proclaimed annually 
by the President. We shall continue to 
observe the third week of July each year 
as Captive Nations Week until the last 
of these enslaved peoples are free and 
are masters of their own destiny in their 
historic homeland. I deem it an honor 
to raise my voice once more on behalf of 
these captive nations and hope for their 
delivery from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. 





Freedom of Captive Nations—Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, last Satur- 
day the Connecticut Committee for 
Freedom of Captive Nations adopted a 
resolution on the subject of freedom of 
captive nations, which I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE FOR FREEDOM OF 
CaPTIvVE NaTIONS 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States has proclaimed the third week of July 
as the Captive Nations Week; 

“Whereas we are assembled today at this 
Lithuanian Hall of Hartford to inaugurate 
and observe the Captive Nations Week; be it 

“Resolved, as follows: 

“1. We Americans of Eastern European 
descent, representing the free voice of the 
following captive nations: Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Poland, and Ukraine, 
being today subjugated by Soviet Russia, we 
proclaim that we do not recognize the 
regimes imposed by the Soviets on these 
countries as being the true and legal gov- 
ernments of these nations. 

“The test for the legality of a government, 
universally acknowledged, is its coming to 
power as a result of the will of the Nation 
expressed in free elections. The so-called 
governments of the above-mentioned coun- 
tries were imposed on them by the Soviet 
Politburo against the will of the populations 
concerned. 

“2. We do not recognize any territorial 
changes in the areas being presently under 
Communist domination, changes carried 
forcibly as the result of agreements between 
Soviet Russia and the regimes appointed by 
her, in defiance of the international law 
and the will of the countries concerned. 

“3. We call upon all Americans to remem- 
ber that Russia is guilty of the crime of 
genocide committed against the populations 
of the Baltic States, Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, and other nations, forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

“Since the Communists came to power in 
Russia, millions and millions have perished 
as a result of a policy of extermination car- 
ried by Soviet Russia against those whe 
would not accept Communist dictatorship, 
and renounce their attachment to ideals of 
freedom and democracy. 

“While the right to freedom and inde- 
pendence is in our times recognized as a 
natural right belonging to all men whatever 
their creed or race, even to those living at 
the stage of tribal civilizations in the most 
backward areas of the world, it is denied to 
countries beyond the Iron Curtain, countries 
of old cultures and proud historical past. 

“4, Aware of the danger confronting the 
United States, from international Commu- 
nist conspiracy, we raise our voice in con- 
cern and alarm. The time for appeasement 
at the expense of the freedom of other na- 
tions is over, as well as coexistence of wish- 
ful thinking by free world politicians with 
Soviet duplicity and a coldblooded policy 
of aggression. 

“We urge the United States noé to yield to 
Soviet blackmail over Berlin and to adopt in 
emergency a firm stand according to the re- 
quirements of the U.S. policy and the proud 
tradition of the American history. 

“5. We call upon the Congress of the 
United States to stop Communist propa- 
ganda in foreign languages coming to the 
United States under the cloak of innocent 
cultural publications and reaching Ameri- 
can communities of Eastern European 
descent. 

“Appealing to the feelings of attachment 
many still have to the countries of their 
ancestors, this literature whitewashes Com- 
munist rules and smuggles false informa- 
tions about the realities in the captive na- 
tions. 

“6. We support the bill of Congressman 
DERWINSKI to establish a captive nation con- 
mittee in the Congress of the United States.” 

In adopting this resolution, we call on all 
present at today’s commemoration to dedi- 
cate themselves to the high principles and 
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ideals expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States and the historical tradition of 
the countries of their forefathers. 

Long live the United States. Freedom for 
the captive nations. 





Domestic Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
comment on today’s policies appeared 
on the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal on July 13: 

THE CRISIS PSYCHOLOGY 


It’s getting hard to believe that the ad- 
ministration needs all the additional money 
being proposed or discussed, almost from 
day to day, as a result of successive reviews 
of the Nation’s defenses. The suspicion 
grows that military policy, once again, is 
being used to stir up a crisis psychology. 

The suspicion is not ours alone; a number 
of knowledgeable Members of Congress are 
saying as much. For in the scant 5 months 
of its tenure, the administration has made 
two reviews of the defense budget which have 
increased this fiscal year’s appropriations re- 
quests by more than $2 billion, to some $44 
billion; now a third review is underway and 
there is speculation that still another $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion may be asked. At the same 
time Pentagon officials talk of mobilizing Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve units and 
other hair-raising plans. 

Certainly Khrushchev is promoting a po- 
tential crisis over Berlin, and certainly the 
United States cannot ignore his announce- 
ment of a new Soviet military buildup. But 
it is important to remember, as Secretary of 
State Rusk recalled the other day, that our 
times are cursed with a continuing, under- 
lying crisis caused by the Reds’ refusal to 
join the community of peaceable men. Ber- 
lin, Laos, whatever it may be at any given 
moment—these are the eruptions of the 
underlying crisis. 

In the early days of the cold war this was 
not well understood. The Soviet design of 
world conquest was, in fact, so incredibly 
misunderstood that the United States un- 
dertook its drastic post-World War II demo- 
bilization. Then, under the poundings of 
Communist aggression in Europe and Asia, 
we began a frantic rearmament which saw 
military spending jump by more than $20 
billion a year in very short order. In other 
words, we were thrashing about in reaction 
to particular crises that should have been 
expected but were not. 

General Eisenhower, once in office and 
having ended the ‘Korean War, determined 
to shape military policy in line with the 
continuing, underlying potential crisis. For 
the first time in American history we had a 
military policy not subject to violent up and 
down swings, but designed for the long pull. 
Of course it was constantly evolving, but it 
was steady in concept and its high cost was 
kept fairly steady. 

That policy served us well in a number of 
individual crises during the Eisenhower era. 
When Khrushchev in 1958 made the very 
same threat to Berlin that he is making to- 
day, and imposed a 6-months’ ultimatum, 
there was no panic in Washington, no spe- 
cial military buildup, no scurrying around 
for dramatic and ominous-sounding ideas. 

Nor did the United States start revamping 
its military policy with every Moscow an- 
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nouncement about what the Soviets were 
purportedly doing to their military estab- 
lishment. For one of the corollaries of the 
long-pull military policy was that it be 
based on our own needs for defense, deter- 
rence and, if necessary, retaliation—not on 
how many soldiers or missiles the Soviets 
said they had at any given time for their 
own different needs. 

Well, perhaps so much has changed that 
it is now necessary for Americans to be 
whipped up into a new crisis psychology. 
But even if military changes are required, 
and more money needed for some military 
purposes, that in itself would not justify all 
these added billions. Some of the Senators 
are saying that the military’s greatest need 
is not more men and money but less waste 
and more efficiency in the use of the men and 
money it has. For just one example, a stag- 
gering 40 percent of Army troops are listed 
as noncombat. A panicky increase in mili- 
tary spending could merely increase military 
inefficiency. 

And if, despite all that, it can still be 
argued that more billions must be added to 
the military budget in the interests of our 
survival, then surely the money must come 
from cutting back on the sprawling spend- 
ing on domestic programs. Against military 
needs, handouts to vested political interests 
should rate no priority at all. 

We say that not only out of concern for 
the future of the dollar, but also in terms 
of the image the United States is creating in 
Communist eyes. The United States should 
want to impress Khrushchev not only with 
its firmness in the cold war but also as a 
nation which knows exactly what it is doing 
and why in all its activities. 

Throwing our substance away on every 
silly scheme at home, while crying crisis 
abroad and jumping daily from one military 
revamping to another—this can only tempt 
our enemies with the hope that they face a 
pretty mixed up Government. 





Secretary McNamara To Make Major 
Supply Management Decision 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
since World War II there has been in- 
creasing pressure from those interested 
in effective and efficient management in 
Government to reduce the great waste 
in supply and service systems in the de- 
fense agencies. Numerous studies and 
reports by the Hoover Commissions, con- 
gressional committees, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and special groups makes 
it conclusive beyond doubt that much 
improvement is required and is possible. 

I have repeatedly made the statement 
in which many others agree that neces- 
sary public programs including defense 
itself can be financed by the elimina- 
tion of waste in common functions in the 
Department of Defense. 


The Congress enacted what has be- 
come known as the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. This act gives the Sec- 
retary of Defense broad authority to 
study, and determine the best possible 
way to manage and operate the numer- 
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ous supply and service activities in the 
Department of Defense which utilize an 
estimated 60 percent of the annual de- 
fense appropriation. 

During the past few years, the Defense 
Department has partly consolidated the 
management of certain common com- 
modity classes of supplies into single 
manager plans. These steps have proved 
to be helpful and illustrative of the need 
for further improvement. 

Secretary McNamara with his unique 
background in systems management 
quickly saw the need for improvements 
in the common supply field and insti- 
tuted what has become known as Project 
100. Under this project the military de- 
partments have been requested to make 
recommendations on three alternatives: 
First, whether to continue to establish 
more uncoordinated single managers; 
second, whether to combine common 
supply activities and operate them in 
one of the three departments; or, third, 
whether to combine them for operation 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The final evaluation and decision that 
Secretary McNamara must make in the 
near future is of the highest importance. 
An informative article by Hanson Bald- 
win as published in the New York Sunday 
Times of July 16, 1961 illustrates the 
point. Under authority to extend my 
remarks the article is inserted herewith: 
PENTAGON WEIGHS ONE SUPPLY ARM—NEW 

Srupy AvuGurs A Mason CHANGE IN PRO- 

CUREMENT—INDUSTRY IS AFFECTED 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Studies of an integrated management or- 
ganization for common supplies and service 
activities of the Armed Forces, now being 
completed in Washington, may lead to a 
unified supply service or agency for all the 
military services. 

Major changes in the existing supply and 
procurement organizations of the Pentagon 
are forecast by the studies, regardless of the 
exact form of organization. 

A Department of Defense committee headed 
by Cyrus R. Vance, the general counsel, who 
has been in charge of organizational plan- 
ning in the Pentagon, has just considered 
differing Army, Navy, and Air Force proposals. 
And, after recommendations, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara is expected to 
determine in August or September the organ- 
izational form that will be adopted. 

Many service experts believe that the deci- 
sion will be of fundamental importance in 
influencing the shape of the future organiza- 
tion of the Pentagon. 

Also at stake, some believe, is the degree 
of influence to be exercised by each service 
over the Nation’s multi-billion-dollar elec- 
tronics industry—a key industry in the space 
and missile age. 

The single service of supply for the Penta- 
gon has been a controversial subject in Wash- 
ington for the last 15 years. Many uni- 
formed officers, particularly naval officers, 
feared that the establishment of such a serv- 
ice under the Secretary of Defense, but inde- 
pendent of the individual services, would 
handicap the supply of the air, ground, and 
sea forces, and would be the first major step 
in the establishment of a single military 
service. Nevertheless, the establishment of 
such a service to procure and supply weapons 
and equipment has been advocated for a long 
time by some Army and Air Force officers and 
by a task force of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

The present studies do not envision the 
creation of a single service of supply as such, 
but some of the proposals being made would, 
if approved, have much the same effect. 
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The studies stem from one of the approxi- 
mately 140 projects posed to various services 
and agencies by Mr. McNamara in his first 
months in office. The studies are known as 
“Department of Defense Project 100: Inte- 
grated Management of Common Supplies 
and Service Activities.” The project or- 
dered the study of three plans. 

The first was the expansion of the present 
system of assigning individual military de- 
partments single-manager responsibility for 
electrical and electronic items could best be 
established under one military department. 


DEPTH STUDY IS SUGGESTED 


The second plan called for a study “in 
depth” of “a consolidated common supply 
and service agency to be assigned to a sec- 
retary of one of the military departments.” 

The third plan called for a similar study 
of a similar agency “reporting to the Sec- 
retary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or another designee of the Secretary 
of Defense.” The third plan comes closest 
to the controversial concept of the single 
service of supply independent of the three 
military departments. 

The response to the Secretary’s directive, 
each of the services established study groups 
under assistant secretaries to formulate pro- 
proposals. These proposals will be consid- 
ered by the committee headed by Mr. Vance, 
whose membership includes the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installations and 
Logistics, Thomas D. Morris, and an assistant 
secretary from each of the military depart- 
ments. Their conclusions will be reviewed 
by the service secretaries and by Mr. McNa- 
mara before a decision is made. 

The present common supply setup centers 
on the single-manager system. Eight single- 
manager assignments have so far been made 
for common supplies, with the Department 
of the Army acting as single procurement 
manager for five groups of common supplies 
(subsistence, clothing and textiles; general 
supplies; construction and automotive) and 
the Department of the Navy acting as single 
manager for three (medical and dental sup- 
plies; petroleum and industrial). 

The Air Force has no single-manager pro- 
curement assignment, but does provide com- 
mon services—air transport—for all three 
services. The Navy, which operates the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service, provides 
common sea transport and the Army gives 
traffic management. The Army estimates 
that, as a result of these single-management 
systems for common items, a measurable 
one-time saving of $400 million has been 
made, with annual economies in the supply 
field of $20 million. 


AIR FORCE POINT OF VIEW 


Just how the procurement of electrical and 
electronic items for the services should be 
done, what items should be included in any 
procurement system, whether the single- 
manager system should be extended to many 
other items and how all of these should be 
fitted into the Defense Department organi- 
zation is the subject of the current studies. 

The Air Force, which has as yet no singie- 
manager procurement responsibility, stresses 
that it is the biggest user and buyer of elec- 
trical and electronic items and that it should 
have this responsibility. The Navy and some 
in the Army point out that the Air Force 
already dominates the huge aircraft-missile 
industry and that its dominating influence 
in the electronics industry would result in a 
tremendous increase in Air Force military- 
industrial power. 

The Navy has suggested that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be appointed a single man- 
ager for selected items. It stresses the past 
economy, efficiency, and “demonstrated tech- 
nical competence” of the Navy’s electronic 
supply office. It suggests that eventually 
management for electronic and electrical 
items be separated. The Army believes that 
selected electrical and electronic items should 
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be assigned to a single manager, but its 
preliminary studies appear to be silent as to 
which service should get this responsibility. 

The Navy strongly stresses that each 
service should be free to generate its own 
specialized technical requirements, not only 
for electronics and electrical equipment but 
also in all other fields. It points out that 
only about 30,000 electronic and electrical 
items out of a variously estimated total of 
450,000 to 600,000 are common standard- 
ized-use items that account by far for the 
greater part of the dollar value. These 
items, and other items of similar nature in 
other categories, they believe, should be 
commonly procured; the other specialized 
items should be surveyed and studied but 
for the time being managed by each indi- 
vidual service. 


¥ CENTRALIZATION IS FEARED 


Although there are major differences be- 
tween the services about who should man- 
age the procurement of electrical and 
electronic items and about what other sup- 
ply categories the single-manager system 
should include, all of the armed forces 
appear to view with some concern plan III 
of the study project. This, in effect, would 
create a@ common service of supply under 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The Army’s study of this plan points out 
that a Common Supply and Service Com- 
mand reporting to the Secretary of Defense 
either through the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
through some agency appointed by the Sec- 
retary would virtually eliminate the Army’s 
Quartermaster Corps and the Navy Supply 
Corps as wholesale commodity managers. 
A complete reshuffling of the Army’s tech- 
nical corps, with the possible establishment 
of an Army Logistical Command as a result, 
might also be required. 

Other dangers foreseen would be over- 
centralization at the Secretary of Defense 
level; duplication of supply activities be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the 
individual services; the placement of opera- 
tional, rather than policy and administrative 
functions, in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense; and congressional objections to a 
“substantial departure from previously indi- 
cated congressional and Department of De- 
fense policy and concept.” 

The Air Force foresees the danger of the 
removal of [some] logistics activity from 
operating forces. 

NAVY SUGGESTS SOLUTION 


_ “This arrangement could easily result in 
support becoming an end in itself [and] in 
an intolerable weakening of necessary re- 
sponsiveness to wartime and emergency ac- 
tivity. The Consolidated Common Support 
Agency would in effect be, or would tend to 
become, a controversial ‘fourth service,’ ” the 
Air Force study comments. 

It would presage a major upheaval in the 
military departments, and in the Pentagon 
at a time of crisis, it continues. 

The Navy’s study, which appears to have 
been more detailed and thorough than that 
of the other services, proposes tentatively a 
compromise solution that would preserve 
many of the service supply activities and 
make the proposed common supply command 
responsible to all of the services, to the 
combat forces and to the Secretary. 

The Navy’s proposal contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a Joint Supply Council under 
the Secretary of Defense to be composed of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Instal- 
lations and Logistics and comparable Assist- 
ant Secretaries from each of the three 
services. 

They would act as a sort of board of 
directors and policy council and by virtue of 
their positions would report to both the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of 

the individual services. 
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A Joint Supply Command would be estab- 
lished under the Supply Council staffed by 
officers and civilians from all services, and 
commanded, in rotation, by a senior officer 
from each of the services. 

The single management scheme, now in 
effect, would be extended and all of the single 
managers would be placed under the Joint 
Supply Command. The Navy’s proposal sug- 
gests single managers for electronic supplies, 
electrical supplies, marine machinery, aero- 
space propulsion; aircraft components; ord- 
nance, industrial production equipment and 
chemical equipment, and tentatively en- 
visages joint field services extended to mate- 
rial inspection, surplus sales, and wholesale 
warehouses. 

A separate project now underway is study- 
ing the unification of all training for pro- 
curement personnel of the Armed Forces. 
Present training is conducted by the indi- 
vidual services. 





Address by Ambassador Herve Alphand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time when it is more essential than ever 
that the Atlantic Community stand to- 
gether in its resistance to communism, 
it is heartening to find that our oldest 
partner, the great Republic of France, is 
active and thriving. While not without 
the day-to-day problems that beset any 
country, nevertheless, France’s overall 
condition and return to national vigor 
are gratifying phenomena to those of us 
who have always viewed this great Na- 
tion as a unique repository and guardian 
of Western culture. 

In this connection, the recent address 
of the French Ambassador to the United 
States, Herve Alphand, at the dinner of 
the American Society of the Legion of 
Honor on April 18, 1961, is worthy of 
careful examination, and I am pleased 
to append this address herewith. 

It is a sign of hope for the future to 
read Ambassador Alphand’s prediction 
that “in spite of misunderstandings or 
superficial divergencies, our two coun- 
tries progress together as always, side 
by side, on the road that leads the world 
to more happimess and liberty.” 

The address follows: 

AppreEss BY His EXCELLENCY AMBASSADOR 
Hervé ALPHAND 

I feel both honored and deeply moved in 
addressing, together with President Paul 
Reynaud, this dinner of the American Society 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Honored because for many years I have 
admired his lucidity and his courage and in 
a modest way I have very often found myself 
fighting by his side for the same cause. If 
you will allow me to parody Chateaubriand 
I could say of him: “Inlassable Cassandre, il 
n’a jamais fatigué sa Patrie de ses avertisse- 
ments, méme si parfois ils ont été dédaignés.” 

And I am moved because it is always diffi- 
cult to speak before one of the great French 
speakers of our time. 

However, I feel encouraged by the atmos- 
phere I find here tonight; among all the 
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friends that France has in the United States 
it is obvious that her most faithful, her 
oldest and most active friends are those that 
she has chosen to honor by making them 
members of her National Order. For this 
reason we find ourselves “entre nous,” a fact 
which leaves us a great freedom of expressing 
ourselves. I must confess that usually if 
someone tells me: “I am your friend so I 
am going to tell you the truth,” I feel like 
saying to him: “Please don’t by any means. 
Just tell me these dear little white lies, so 
soothing to hear.” 

But after all, the truths that I have to tell 
my American friends are not so unpleasant 
that you could not hear them. Are we not 
told that a diplomat must tell the Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited the truth 
without offending it and his own govern- 
ment the truth at the risk of offending it. 
Tonight I shall attempt to apply this wise 
piece of advice. 

Between France and the Wnited States 
there is no essential disagreement, we have 
always found ourselves in the same camp, 
our history is full of celebrated names be- 
longing to our common legend, to tradi- 
tions which come from a same ideal, from 
a deep love for liberty and for the defense 
of the people’s rights. All this constitutes 
a common heritage that we have together 
received from Athens and Rome, from 
Descartes and Montesquieu, from Jefferson 
and Franklin, from the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

Why is it that having so much in com- 
mon, we find ourselves in apparent opposi- 
tion about the means to use or the methods 
to apply to reach our objectives, at a time 
when our civilization is exposed to a threat 
of destruction? Reading the newspapers 
might give the impression that between us 
the divergencies are deeper than they are 
in fact. If you were to believe what you 
sometimes read, we would be opposing each 
other about practically everything, Laos, the 
Congo, the concept of Atlantic defense, or 
the United Nations. Tonight in a few 
words I would like to answer the “clichés” 
most currently used by those who like to 
dramatize and I wish to try to put things 
in their proper perspective. 

First I would like to take up the most 
common of those “clichés.” Whatever 
France does under the leadership of General 
de Gaulle is allegedly dictated by the policy 
called policy of “grandeur.” This formula 
is presented in such a manner that the 
reader is under the impression that France 
is trying through artificial means to push 
herself to a high position in the world for 
which she has no right. 

Clearly this is an easy and somewhate 
naive way of explaining our policy. In any 
case it is a wrong presentation of our mo- 
tives. The grandeur of a country is not the 
result of a mere desire for prestige. The true 
elements of grandeur are quite different. 
They are the number and quality of its in- 
habitants, the volume of its production, the 
influence of its ideas, of its culture, of its 
political and economic links with the rest 
of the world, the value of its industrial, sci- 
entific and military techniques. All these 
elements are in the possession of France. 
We do not claim to be, as we were in the 18th 
century, the first country in the world, but 
willingly or not we belong to the family of 
the great nations. If some doubts existed 
in the minds of many of our friends after the 
two World Wars in which we had lost so 
many men and so much wealth, when an 
unstable political system shrouded reality, 
today truth appears clearly and regained 
stability puts things in the right perspective. 

France has this sigularity of being con- 
sidered as the sick man of Europe when she 
cannot put order in her own affairs and of 
being suspected of designs of domination 
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when she recovers her balance. Either your 
papers complain of the weakness of France 
and of the instability of her governments, or 
they think she is lost in dreams of prestige 
if she is led with more continuity. One has 
has to make a choice, it is not possible for 
France to be at the same time weak and 
strong. As for me—and I am sure for you 
too—a strong France knowing what she 
wants, even if sometimes difficult, is infinitely 
preferable to the world than a France doomed 
to confusion and impotence. 

In the same line of thought, one hears 
repeatedly that France proposes to organize 
a directorate of the great Western nations. 
The word “directorate’—which has never 
been used by a responsible French states- 
man—conveys the impression that we are 
suggesting the creation of an institution 
which would, in a way, impose its decisions 
upon the less important nations and further 
implies that these decisions would be in- 
spired by the French policy of grandeur. 

Needless to say there is no truth in these 
statements. One could not imagine that at 
the very moment when France applies, in the 
most liberal manner, the principle of self- 
determination which for more than a hun- 
dred years she has contributed to dissemi- 
nate in the world, she would attempt to im- 
pose upon nations with an old civilization 
a kind of “diktat” concerted without them. 


What is true and reasonable and what we 
desire is that the Western nations which 
have similar interests in the world, which 
have the same vocation and stand for the 
same principles consult each other on all 
questions of common interest and try to 
harmonize their actions. To fulfill that 
wish there is no need to devise a treaty or 
institute a directorate: if the nations to 
which I refer agree, all will be better for the 
world—and for the international organiza- 
tions where our agreement will facilitate 
solutions. Our common adversaries will no 
longer be able to benefit from our apparent 
divisions. If, on the contrary, those nations 
continue to act in disperse formation, either 
in the political, military, or financial field, it 
is evident that the Western World will con- 
tinue to lose ground to a totalitarian and 
monolithic imperialism whose members are 
regimented under an implacable discipline. 
In fact, the future of the civilization in- 
herited by the three principal Western na- 
tions depends upon their close cooperation. 

In preaching this doctrine France has no 
intention, as some people sometimes imply, 
to paralize the Atlantic Alliance. As long 
as the threat exists this alliance seems in- 
dispensable to her. If we desire to modify 
its methods without changing its conven- 
tional framework, it is because, as you did 
yourself, we have noticed that circumstances 
have changed during the last 11 years, that 
the perils we have to face are no longer 
merely European and reilitary, that they ex- 
tend to the whole surface of the globe, and 
that they have taken the form of an eco- 
nomic and political subversion. Moreover, 
Europe through those years has changed in 
importance, it has acquired a new weight, 
therefore its responsibilities and charges 
have to be increased. And finally there is 
the need for an answer to this difficult ques- 
tion of defining the conditions for use of 
nuclear weapons in the world. 

The French Government is also accused of 
not recognizing the United Nations, the im- 
portance they would deserve. To that, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has just given a very clear 
answer. The time is passed when as in 1945 
at San Francisco, one could hope for a basic 
agreement between the two great competing 
systems, between the Communist world and 
the world of liberty. If that hope has 
existed it was only for a few weeks if not 
days. The nations which constitute the 
U.N. are not united any more and that is a 
fact. On the contrary, they oppose each 
other with violence. 
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How could a policy spring out of such pro- 
found divergencies? Does not the unfortu- 
nate experience of the United Nations inter- 
vention in the Congo and the form that it 
assumes, fully justify our concern? 

Some tell us that the cult of the United 
Nations is so profoundly anchored in the 
hearts of Americans that a sudden loss of 
interest could result in a return to isolation- 
ism. I sincerely hope that such will not be 
the case, because in this second part of the 
20th century a return to a policy of isolation 
would be harmful not only to the vital inter- 
ests of Europe but also of the United States. 

Noticing the dangers and deficiencies of 
the United Nations as it presently functions 
does not mean, as the President of the 
French Republic has said, “that the reason- 
able nations, noticing the results of the ex- 
periment, do not want to take up this great 
world affair on a new basis.” 

From the only fact that France wishes to 
improve the functioning of institutions 
whose grave imperfections are intimately 
recognized by each one of us, it would not be 
right to conclude that she has lost her in- 
ternational vocation. The criticism would 
be all the more unfair that it is adressed to 
a@ country whose recent initiatives, com- 
pletely disinterested, have more than any 
other brought hope to men. 

It is mainly thanks to France that a great 
market of 170 million inhabitants is being 
created in Western Europe, it will be one of 
the most powerful and wealthiest of the 
world, it will foreshadow this European con- 
federation of which we dream and already it 
insures a peaceful cooperation between 
France and Germany. It is France that is 
offering to Great Britain to participate in 
this great work of unification, the surest bul- 
wark of freedom against totalitarian aggres- 
sion. 


It is France also, who taking by the hand 
the young nations of Africa is leading them 
to independence with order, cooperation and 
democracy. 


I cannot help thinking that these extra- 
ordinary changes could not have existed 
without the immense authority and vision 
of General de Gaulle. The positions he has 
taken since 1940 have not always been ap- 
proved immediately, but later events have 
proved him to be right and this fact allows 
us to believe that again today, aware of the 
great movements in history, he is not wrong 
when he gives warnings to the world in his 
fraternal voice. 

Furthermore, all those problems and many 
others will be discussed probably between 
the President of the United States and the 
President of the French Republic when they 
meet in Paris at the end of May. I do not 
have to tell you how much all Frenchmen 
rejoice at the idea of this visit of President 
Kennedy. Then we shall be able to ascer- 
tain that in spite of misunderstandings or 
superficial divergencies, our two countries 
progress together as always, side by side, 
on the road that leads the world to more 
happiness and liberty. 
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Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the growing concern over the ad- 
verse effects which could result from 
the pending proposal for merger of the 
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Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Bur- 
lington & Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railroads into one vast, sprawling rail- 
road system, a meeting of representa- 
tives of the railroad commissions in the 
17 States directly affected was recently 
held at Helena, Mont., upon the call of 
the Montana Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. At this conference, at an 
executive session limited to official rep- 
resentatives of the various State com- 
missions and offices of attorneys general, 
it was voted that Chairman Paul A. Ras- 
mussen, of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, should assume 
responsibility for coordinating the ac- 
tivities of all of the 17 States involved 
in matters on which there was mutual 
agreement concerning the merger pro- 
ceeding. 

Chairman Rasmussen of the Minne- 
sota commission more recently, on June 
21, delivered an address on “Railroad 
Mergers and the Public Interest” at the 
annual convention of the Midwest As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. In this address, Mr. Ras- 
mussen traces the history of past efforts 
to merge the northwest railroads and 
the reasons for their rejection and also 
analyzes the various factors which must 
be taken into consideration if the public 
is to be adequately protected in the pend- 
ing merger proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He warns 
that many State commissioners are con- 
cerned that the effect of the proposed 
merger on national] security has not, re- 
ceived the consideration it merits, and 
that they are also considerably alarmed 
over other aspects of the proposal. 

Because I believe that Mr. Rasmussen’s 
views are of particular merit as an aid 
to understanding the various public in- 
terest aspects connected with railroad 
mergers, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of his address be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so it may 
be made available to Members of the 
Congress generally. 

There being no objection, the text of 
Mr. Rasmussen’s address was ordered 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAILROAD MERGERS AND THE PuBLic INTEREST 
(Address of Paul A. Rasmussen, chairman, of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission, before the annual conven- 

tion of the Midwest Association of Rail- 

road and Utilities Commissioners, Corn- 

husker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., June 21, 1961) 

In discussing and analyzing the application 
of the Great Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton Lines, Inc., to merge its facilities into 
one of America’s largest railway systems, 
providing service for 17 States, I realize that 
it is going to be difficult to arrive at an 
intelligent decision even after all of the 
facts have been presented in a formal hear- 
ing, rather than to try to speak dogmati- 
cally regarding such an important matter 
before the hearing has been held. At any 
rate, after a year or two when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has rendered 
a decision, it will be interesting for me tc 
read my discussion of today. 

It occurs to me that the petitioner and 
all parties of interest and record in the pend- 
ing proceeding should discipline themselves 
at the outset to approach this entire matter 
from its effect on the public welfare rather 
a - welfare of any group or segment 
thereof. 
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This matter cannot be adjudicated en- 
tirely on a dollar and cents basis. Few peo- 
ple realize or appreciate what an important 
part the railroad industry plays in America’s 
economy, and, in particular, the 17 States 
involved. 

For close to a century, the American pub- 
lic has taken the railroads for granted. The 
railroad, as such, is a symbol of stability with 
respect to the economy of the area it serves 
and it is extremely difficult to accurately 
measure the effect of eliminating rail serv- 
ice, particularly freight service, in any area 
involved in this application. 

We have every reason to expect and par- 
ticipate that utility commissions, members 
of the railroad brotherhoods and other rail- 
road employees, and the public will take a 
fair and unbiased attitude toward the peti- 
tion of the railroads in this merger applica- 
tion 

In like manner, we have a right to expect 
that the railroads that have prospered 
throughout the past century because of pub- 
lic patronage will properly evaluate its re- 
sponsibility so that the contemplated merger 
will not cause the economy of the areas af- 
fected to deteriorate. 

The matter of national security is a factor 
that must be considered in connection with 
this merger. 

A brief historical analysis of the railroads 
involved in this merger with respect to pre- 
vious attempts to consolidated is in order. 

In 1894, these railroads attempted a mer- 
ger and the U.S. Supreme Court denied that 
merger because it was in violation of a then 
Minnesota statute, which prohibited the 
merging of parallel lines. 

In 1901, the U.S. Supreme Court again 
denied an application to merge because it 
was in violation of the antitrust laws. How- 
ever, part I, section 5, paragraph 11 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act now reads, in part: 
“and any carriers or other corporations, and 
their officers and employees and any other 
persons, participating in a transaction ap- 
proved or authorized under the provisions 
of this section shall be and they are hereby 
relieved from the operation of the antitrust 
laws and of all other restraints, limitations, 
and prohibitions of law, Federal, State, or 
municipal, insofar as may be necessary to 
enable them to carry into effect the transac- 
tion so approved or provided for in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions, if any, 
imposed by the Commission, and to hold, 
maintain, and operate any properties and ex- 
ercise any control or franchises acquired 
through such transaction.” 

An application in 1927, which was granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1930, had four conditions stipulated in the 
order which resulted in causing the appli- 
cant to withdraw its application. 

The petition that was filed and reached 
our commission in Minnesota on February 
20, 1961, is another attempt on the part of 
these same railroads to merge. 

This long historicai background study 
must cause us to comprehend somewhat the 
magnitude and importance of the problém 
under consideration. 

In my own State of Minnesota, an indi- 
cation of the interest in this matter is very 
evident because our commission has been 
requested by the Governor of the State, 
Elmer L. Andersen; by our Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Karl Rolvaag; by 24 State senators; 
by a vote of 70 to 30 on the part of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives where 
they sent a resolution to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission protesting the 
merger because of the adverse effect on la- 
bor in Minnesota; by the Minnesota State 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor; by many city 
mayors and city councils. They have re- 
quested our commission to participate and 
intervene in this proceeding. We have so 
petitioned, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has notified us that our pe- 
tition has been granted. 
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We have requested that hearings be held 
in five cities in Minnesota: St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, St. Cloud, and Willmar. 

On Thursday, June 15, I appeared on be- 
half of our commission before our Governor 
Andersen and the legislative advisory com- 
mittee and they allotted $5,000 from the 
State’s general contingent fund for our 
commission to use in connection with ex- 
penses that we will incur during the com- 
ing fiscal year in participating in the merger 
proceeding. 

In the State of Montana, the legislature 
appropriated $7,500 for the Montana com- 
mission to use for similar expenses, and the 
Montana commission has requested that 
hearings be held in 4 different locations in 
their State. 

This merger application should not be 
classified as an ordinary proceeding before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
has taken the best part of 100 years to build 
and construct the railroad rights of way, 
main lines, and branch lines involved in 
this proceeding, and thoroughness should 
not be sacrificed for expediency in analyzing 
and considering the matter. 

Hon. Jack Holmes, chairman of the Mon- 
tana Board of Railroad Commissioners, called 
a meeting at Helena, Mont., on June 7-8, of 
all of the 17 States involved in the merger. 
In addition, there are two Canadian Prov- 
inces—British Columbia and Manitoba—that 
will be involved in this consolidation. 

The 17 States involved are: California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

You will note that 10 of the Midwest States 
are a part of this proposed merger and are 
directly affected. 

The Helena meeting was for the purpose of 
securing information and to determine to 
what extent the 17 States could function as a 
unit and agree on certain important matters 
with respect to the merger. 

I have prepared copies of the resolutions 
submitted by the committee on resolutions, 
appointed by the chairman of the Helena 
meeting, Commissioner Jack Holmes, and will 
discuss some of them briefly, along with oth- 
er matters of importance that occurred at 
this meeting. 

It is to be expected that in any proceeding, 
the applicant will try to present its case in 
as favorable a manner as possible. However, 
it was the general opinion on the part of 
many who participated in the Helena meet- 
ing, that the petitioner was holding back 
and failed to present the negative conse- 
quences of this merger as well as the bene- 
fits. It may be that this is expecting too 
much of any applicant, but the attitude of 
those in attendance was that the railroads 
would be in a better position to accomplish 
its purpose if it would take the public into 
its confidence and inform them with respect 
to the consequences—both favorable and un- 
favorable—of this merger as it pertains to 
the economy of the areas affected and the 
transportation services available, rather than 
to make it appear that they would retain 
all present services and that no negative re- 
sults would be forthcoming. 

Certain railroad officials, in offguarded 
moments, have indicated in no uncertain 
terms that if this merger is consummated, 
the entire operation will be streamlined to 
the bone with the one objective of increased 
revenue and dollar-and-cents profit. 

In a matter of such importance to the 
economic status of the areas affected, it 
would be in order for the railroads involved 
to present what might be termed a pro forma 
exhibit that would anticipate, with some de- 
gree of accuracy, what plans the merged rail- 
roads have with respect to the future, at any 
rate for the next 10 years. 

One of the resolutions recommended was: 
“That the proponents of the merger applica- 
tion presented and emphasized only the ad- 
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vantages of the application and totally failed 
to mention any disadvantages that may re- 
sult therefrom.” 

If American business and industry would 
proceed to organize and function in accord- 
ance with the standards that the railroads 
are attempting to establish in this merger, 
our whole economy would require a thorough 
reorganization. The American public is ac- 
customed to the maximum amount of serv- 
ice, rather than only that portion of service 
that would meet strict efficiency standards. 
Much of the cost of service today involves 
the important factor of availability. The 
employes in our courthouse in State govern- 
ment, and others, are not always busy each 
minute of the working day, but they are al- 
ways available if and when the public re- 
quires their services. Police forces and fire 
departments are paid because of their avail- 
ability when needed. Undoubtedly, there is 
an overabundance of gasoline stations, de- 
partment stores, and all types of industry, 
if we consider only the purely efficient op- 
eration. 

The American public has been schooled for 
a century along this philosophy with respect 
to the availability of the railroads, if and 
when its service is required, and it would 
be much more compatible and consistent 
with the overall standards demanded by our 
economy of today if the present services 
were retained even if, in so doing, it would 
be n to have a reasonable Federal 
subsidy paid to the railroads in order that 
the public would be privileged to have rail 
transportation services, particularly freight 
services, when circumstances warrant it. 

This fact prompted the Helena conference 
to present the following resolution: 

“That in the event the merger application 
is granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, no abandonment of main line of 
branch line trackage should be permitted 
for a period of 10 years after the date of 
granting of the application for the reason 
that the national security would require 
such a condition and the fact that the econ- 
omy of the various States affected by the 
merger has been built and maintained in 
accordance with the present main line and 
branch line trackage and that it would take 
at least 10 years after the merger to evaluate 
the effect thereof on the national security 
and the economy of the States involved.” 

It was the thinking of many who attended 
the conference in Helena that the effect of 
this merger on national security did not 
receive the consideration that it merited 
with respect to the merger. 

There is one illustration that I would like 
to call to your attention: In the event of 
a@ war, large or small, in all likelihood one 
of the first areas to be bombed and destroyed 
would be the St. Lawrence Seaway. At the 
present time, the Great Northern operates 
on its own right-of-way between the Twin 
Cities and Duluth, Minn. The Northern 
Pacific also operates on its own right-of- 
way between these cities. The two lines 
are somewhat parallel, running from 25 to 
40 miles apart, and serve different towns 
along its routes. The Duluth area supplies 
a very substantial amount of iron ore for 
America’s industries. At the present time, 
some ore moves over the two railroads, but 
a large portion of it moves via the St. Law- 
rence. Seaway. 

In the event the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
destroyed and the Duluth and Superior 
docks were incapacitated, the only recourse 
would be to transport this ore via rails. 

From the standpoint of national security, 
it certainly would be much better if the two 
railroad rights-of-way were available rather 
than only one. 

There are many similar situations, affect- 
ing the transportation of other commodities 
throughout the entire area. 

The railroad concerned in this application, 
from a cold dollar and cents point of view, 
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might fell justified in abandoning branch 
lines and some mail lines that are used pri- 
marily for the transportation of grain. 
Practically all grain elevators are located on 
rail sidings, they are all built and constructed 
to move grain via rail boxcars, and, in some 
cases, it is difficult for them to load trucks. 
The grain industry, all things being equal, 
according to the testimony that our commis- 
sion has on file from many proceedings, 
prefers to transport grain by rail. One of the 
principal reasons for this attitude on the 
part of the grain industry is because rail cars 
can be inspected and reinspected, if re- 
quested, before the car is unloaded. 

A greater degree of accuracy with respect 
to the samples of grain concerning its qual- 
ity, foreign matter, and moisture content can 
be determined when the grain is loaded in 
railroad boxcars. 

Before any branch line is abandoned, the 
overall consequences affecting the economic 
stability of the area involved, should be care- 
fully considered. 

The facts that I have mentioned and nu- 
merous other reasons caused the resolution 
committee at the Helena conference to rec- 
ommend that if the merger occurs, no 
abandonment of main or branch lines would 
occur for a period of 10 years. 

At the Helena conference, the proponents 
of the merger were allowed to present their 
arguments on Wednesday, June 7, and con- 
siderable time was given to a question-and- 
answer discussion. On Thursday, June 8, the 
opposing railroad, the Milwaukee Road, pre- 
sented its arguments, followed by a question- 
and-answer period. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods were also privileged to present its 
points of views concerning this matter, and 
representatives of the public took some time 
in discussing their reactions to the conse- 
quences that would be forthcoming if this 
petition were granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

After hearing the presentation and the 
discussion that followed the Milwaukee's 
request that six restrictions be placed in the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the event the merger was authorized, 
the Resolutions Committee recommended 
“that we support the six safeguards out- 
lined in the petition for intervention filed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. which relate to the need 
for necessary restrictions on traffic to and 
from the Pacific Northwest.” 

I will not discuss the six essential condi- 
tions outlined by the Milwaukee Road but 
it appeared to the conference that they were 
necessary in order to guarantee the financial 
stability of the Milwaukee Road. 

The Wisconsin commission has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leave to intervene in this proceeding and 
has been authorized to do so. They have 
stipulated in the petition of intervention 
that they were doing so in support of the 
position taken by the Milwaukee Road in 
this proceeding. 

The Milwaukee Road representatives stated 
that restricting the gateways in the West 
was not in accordance with public interest 
and that open gateways should prevail, and 
that the Milwaukee Road would open its 
gateways to the merged railroad with the 
understanding that the merged railroad 
would open its gateways to the Milwaukee 
Road. 

In supporting the six restrictions and as- 
surances required by the Milwaukee Road, 
it was done in order that the financial sta- 
bility of the Milwaukee Road would not be 
impaired. It would be decidedly harmful 
to many of the States involved in this mat- 
ter if the overall status of the Milwaukee 
Road changed and its financial condition 
was such that it could no longer serve the 
areas that it is now serving and would have 
to curtail its operation substantially. 
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The objective in supporting the resolution 
was not to provide competition to the 
merged railroad but rather to guarantee that 
the large areas that are now served exclu- 
sively by the Milwaukee Road would be 
privileged to have this rail service con- 
tinued. Anything that would adversely af- 
fect the financial structure of the Milwaukee 
Road would have a negative consequence 
with respect to the territory that is now 
being served by this railroad. 

An assertion was made on the part of 
representatives of the applicant railroads 
that if this merger materialized, it would 
improve the boxcar shortage and also the 
bad-order car situation. The claim was 
made that by combining the rolling stock 
of the railroads it could be expedited to a 
better advantage and utilized more efficiently 
in accordance with a seasonal crop adjust- 
ment. 

In the transportation of many commodi- 
ties, the railroad industry today is providing 
an inferior and unsatisfactory freight serv- 
ice. It is knowingly tolerating and allow- 
ing its rolling stock to deteriorate, and in 
spite of increased production, it is failing to 
meet the necessary needs of freight trans- 
portation. 

This problem goes beyond the railroads 
affected by this merger, and applies to the 
entire railroad industry. 

The American Association of Railroads has 
failed to recognize this problem. It takes 
the position that it is futile for a railroad to 
improve its rolling stock or to build new box- 
cars because of the umrealistic per diem 
charge of $2.88 per car, which is responsible 
to a very great extent for this deplorable 
situation. 

It is well known throughout the railroad 
industry that there is a conflict between the 
eastern railroads and the western railroads, 
concerning this $2.88 per diem charge. Many 
of the eastern railroads prefer to acquire the 
use of cars in accordance with the extremely 
low per diem rate rather than to assume the 
responsibility of investing money and build- 
ing its own boxcars. 

If the boxcar shortage and bad-order car 
situation is acute when competition exists 
between railroads in certain areas, it is a 
reasonable conclusion that without competi- 
tion, this situation would be more aggra- 
vated. 

It may be that the interest of the public 
would demand that the railroad industry, as 
such, put its house in order with respect to 
providing an adequate number of all types 
of railroad freight cars before allowing the 
merger to occur. 

If a national emergency existed today, the 
railroads would fall short of meeting its re- 
sponsibility because the freight car situation 
is in such a deplorable state, that by no 
stretch of the imagination could the rail- 
roads take care of the domestic trade aug- 
mented and increased as a result of a na- 
tional emergency. 

We have official records in our files show- 
ing that 40 percent of the boxcars that are 
available for the flour industry are bad- 
order cars, and that if the milling industry 
in Minnesota were to require that all cars 
available for them meet the tariff require- 
ments, they would have to close down its 
industry to less than 50 percent of its oper- 
ating capacity. 

It appears that the railroads have adopted 
a policy of expecting its customers to as- 
sume the responsibility of coopering the 
cars rather than to guarantee that its cars, 
when spotted for use, meet the tariff require- 
ments. This is very unfortunate with re- 
respect to grain cars because they are re- 
quired at a time when the elevators are work- 
ing at capacity and when they do not have 
the time or the help to assume the responsi- 
bility of repairing and coopering boxcars 
that are not serviceable. 
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Some guarantee and not a mere assertion 
on the part of representatives of the rail- 
roads should be required before accepting 
the statement that the boxcar shortage and 
bad-order car situation will improve as a 
result of the contemplated merger. 

Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
Frovides that the antitrust laws do not ap- 
ply in connection with this application; 
revertheless, I am of the opinion that the 
Midwest Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners should give consideration to 
requesting the Department of Justice to 
intervene in this proceeding with respect to 
the effect that the merger may have on na- 
tional security. Undoubtedly, a war in the 
future would be hemispherical in its scope, 
and the Canadian Government, as such, 
would have an equity in this merger because 
it might be that both Canada and the United 
States would find a mutual need to utilize 
all rail service operating in both countries. 
The impact that the merger could have on 
national security is a very serious matter 
and, according to my judgment, requires 
a thorough and careful consideration and a 
participation in this proceeding on the part 
of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

I think it would be in order for this con- 
vention to make such a request of the 
Justice Department. 

At the Helena conference, an executive 
session was called, limited to official repre- 
senatives of the various State commissions 
and offices) of attorneys general. In this 
meeting, the matter of coordinating the 
participation of all 17 States involved with 
respect to matters upon which they could 
agree was thoroughly discussed and analyzed. 
As a result, it was voted that I should as- 
sume this responsibility of coordinating the 
activities of all of the States concerning mat- 
ters upon which there was mutual agreement 
in this proceeding. Of course, it is known 
and understandable that there will be prob- 
lems of a singular nature that will be char- 
acteristic of the interest of each State. On 
the other hand, there will be matters that 
will be of equal concern to all of the States. 
I think that all or most of the States would 
agree to ask the U.S. Department of Justice 
to intervene in this proceeding to evaluate 
the matter of national security. 

It might be that all of the States would 
agree to having the abandonment of main 
and branch lines deferred for a period of 10 
years. The matter of. supporting the six 
restrictions recommended by the Milwaukee 
Road might also be concurred in by the re- 
spective States. 

Regardless of what unified approach ‘would 
be agreed upon, it seems necessary that the 
17 States involved should give consideration 
to employing an attorney and a rate expert 
to participate in all of the hearings involved, 
and to report the current status of the testi- 
mony and evidence after the hearings have 
been completed in each State. If two com- 
petent men were employed—an attorney and 
a rate expert—they would be in a position 
to discuss the case with representatives of 
the various States prior to the hearings in 
the respective State and assist each State 
in preparing its case and compiling some of 
its exhibits, and at the conclusion of the 
entire proceeding, they would assume the 
responsibility of writing briefs in which the 
States could concur in whole or in part. 

It is doubtful if any of the States will be 
in a position to send representatives to at- 
tend all of the hearings, and if an arrange- 
ment were made so that the services as out- 
lined were available to each and every State, 
it would result in continuity and make an 
unbiased analysis available to all parties of 
interest in the respective States and the cost 
of such participation to each State would 
be substantially lower. 

Each State will be given an opportunity to 
exercise its judgment in this matter and 
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while it is doubtful if all of the 17 States 
will respond to such a plan, if a large num- 
ber of them do, such services will be made 
available to those States desiring same. 

In recent years, Congress has gone far 
afield in transferring to the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority and jurisdiction that 
rightfully belongs to the respective States. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 went alto- 
gether too far in this respect and Congress 
should modify this act by granting original 
jurisdiction to the States in the matter of 
removing passenger trains and the merging 
of railroads, placing appellate and final jur- 
isdicticn in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It would be a very simple matter to place 
time restriction with respect to applications 
presented to the respective States so that all 
such matters would be expedited promptly, 
rather than to take from the States the jur- 
isdiction that belongs to them merely be- 
cause a very few States have procrastinated 
in the past with respect to the handling of 
such matters. 

The 17 States involved in the current 
merger have individually contributed much, 
throughout the past 100 years, to the suc- 
cessful development and growth of the rail- 
roads involved in this merger. 

To modify, alter, or in part destroy trans- 
portation facilities that have required a cen- 
tury to build merits certain jurisdiction on 
the part of the respective States. 

The Federal law should provide that the 
public will have an opportunity to have this 
matter first considered by State commissions 
before it is submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. é 

I think it is a reasonable statement to make 
that the States involved in this merger are 
not unalterably opposed to this merger, but 
want to be assured that if and when the 
merger occurs, the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will contain assur- 
ances and stipulations that will guarantee 
adequate transportation facilities to satisfy 
the needs of the areas involved. 

I know of no matter under consideration 
at the present time by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the 17 States in- 
volved that is of as much importance and 
significance to the economic welfare of the 
area affected as the petition involving this 
large and extensive merger of three of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding railroads. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt that there has ever been a flood 
which caused damage in the amount of 
$1 billion. Yet that is the estimated 
damage which would have been caused 
in the Missouri River Basin if it had not 
been for the Pick-Sloan plan. 

The Army Engineer division for the 
Missouri River, with headquarters in 
Omaha, sends progress reports from time 
to time on this vast humanitarian and 
commonsense plan. The latest report 
came to my office last week. 

Although the plan is far from finished, 
it has already prevented terrible floods 
which would have caused tremendous 
damage—as it has in the past—to farm- 
lands, towns and cities, private and pub- 
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lic property, industry and Government 
installations. In addition, it has saved 
untold lives, and we can place no dollar 
value on even one life. 

The Pick-Sloan plan has also resulted 
in other benefits such as a dependable 
water supply for irrigation, navigation, 
power, and recreation. It has been a 
marked success, as all who have ever 
been connected with it knew it would be. 

I would at this time include some in- 
teresting comments from the most recent 
report by the Army Engineers on Ne- 
braska and its great resources of soil and 
water: 

Nebraska’s founding fathers, primarily 
men of the soil, recognized the vital role of 
water when they chose for the State seal the 
representation of a river with a steamboat 
afloat upon its surface. Water as well as 
soil has been vital to the basic agricultural 
economy of the State. 

The importance of water has been em- 
phasized to Nebraskans in both of its as- 
pects, flood and drought, too much and too 
little. Eastern Nebraskans, bordering on the 
Missouri or tributaries, know water in its 
devastating flood role of too much. Dwellers 
of the western part can testify to the effects 
of too little water—withered crops and 
hungry cattle, want and hard times. With 
97 percent of the land area in farms and 
ranches, the State’s principal resources con- 
tinue to be its soil and its water. What is 
done to conserve and utilize these resources 
will to a great extent determine Nebraska's 
future rank among the States. 

Crystallization of a pattern for develop- 
ment of these water resources came for 
Nebraska and her sister States of the great 
Missouri Basin when Congress passed the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. This act pro- 
vided the 7 million people of the basin with 
a broad framework for comprehensive devel- 
opment of their water resources on a Co- 
ordinated basis and gave impetus to a new 
national concept of the importance of over- 
all development of water resources, 

The planning and engineering for this 
overall program was accomplished by estab- 
lished Federal agencies in cooperation with 
the States and local communities in the 
early 1940’s. It had its beginnings in the 
minds of farsighted citizens who for many 
years had realized that the key to the future 
growth and prosperity of the Missouri Basin 
States was the full conservation and develop- 
ment of its natural resources. 

The Corps of Engineers has one of the 
major roles in the planning and develop- 
ment of flood control, navigation, and other 
multipurpose projects, and in the realiza- 
tion of benefits to be derived from full 
utilization of the basin’s rivers and water- 
ways. The principal civil works functions 
of the Corps today are planning, construc- 
tion, and operation of river, harbor, and 
flood control developments, including chan- 
nel improvement for navigation and bank 
stabilization; reservoirs, levees, and channel 
improvement for flood control; and the co- 
operative development of projects for full 
beneficial uses of water. The latter includes 
storage of water for irrigation, development 
of hydroelectric power, improvement of 
municipal water supply and sanitation, fish 
and wildlife conservation, and public recrea- 
tion. The entire program, from preliminary 
planning through construction and opera- 
tion, is under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Coordination of all related activities in 
the Missouri River Basin is being accom- 
plished through the Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee, established to facilitate 
coordination of policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures of the States and the Federal agen- 
cies concerned, and to assure adequate 
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interchange of data. The Committee is 
composed of the Governors of the 10 Mis- 
souri Basin States, and representatives of the 
following Federal agencies: Departments of 
Army, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 


“Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 


and the Federal Power Commission. This 
Committee provides a means by which the 
agencies affected can effectively interchange 
information and data, conduct joint investi- 
gations, and otherwise coordinate all activi- 
ties. By deliving into all phases of water 
and related land resources development, the 
Interagency Committee is developing an 
orderly scheduling of work required to carry 
the program to ultimate successful com- 
pletion. 

Because Nebraska is the only State en- 
tirely within the Missouri Basin, and be- 
cause of water’s multifaceted role, the Corps 
river development activities in the State 
are extensive. Harlan County Dam on the 
Republican River near the southern border 
is now functioning to prevent flood destruc- 
tion and supply irrigation water, and has 
become a popular recreational area. The 
Gavins Point project now near completion 
on the Nebraska-South Dakota line near 
Yankton, S. Dak., is one of the important 
main stem reservoirs. Besides its signifi- 
cant roles in flood control, power generation, 
and river regulation, Gavins Point (Lewis and 
Clark Lake) is providing a major public rec- 
reational benefit. The completed $12 mil- 
lion Omaha-Council Bluffs floodwall and 
levee system prevented damages estimated 
at five times its cost in the flood of April 
1952. The work necessary to stabilize the 
banks and channel of the Missouri River 
and provide an assured 9-foot depth for 
navigation is still far from complete, yet 
commercial traffic is already of significant 
proportions. 

These highlight some of the better known 
accomplishments of the Corps in its part 
of the comprehensive basin program Other 
programed projects are designed to safeguard 
municipal, rural, and industrial property; to 
provide water for navigation, industrial ex- 
pansion, and to reduce stream pollution; 
to supply power and irrigate arid areas, and 
to keep the river from sluicing away highly 
productive river bottom lands. 





A Bill To Amend the Act To Promote the 
Education of the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the act 
to promote the education of the blind, 
approved March 3, 1879, as amended, so 
as to authorize wider distribution of 
books and other special instruction ma- 
terials for the blind, and to increase the 
appropriations authorized for this pur- 
pose, and to otherwise improve such act. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, the Honorable Frank BURKE, 
is also introducing an identical] bill today. 

Earlier in this session of the Con- 
gress, both Mr. Burke and I introduced 
similar bills, H.R. 39 and H.R. 5872, de- 
signed to improve this 82-year-old pro- 
gram under which the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind receives an an- 
nual appropriation through the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in order to provide books in braille and 
large type, as well as tactual educational 
aids, for the instruction of blind school- 
children. Although this federally fi- 
nanced program is small in terms of the 
numbers of children served and the an- 
nual dollar cost, it nevertheless remains 
one of vital significance to the Nation. 
For it is with the aid of these special 
tools provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment that blind children are enabled to 
receive an education through high school 
and go on to make their way in life, 
some with college training for a profes- 
sion and others with vocational training 
for a trade, to become self-supporting, 
contributing citizens in their home com- 
munities. 

Over the years, there has been a grow- 
ing trend toward the education of blind 
children in regular local schools in their 
home communities with sighted children 
from their own neighborhoods instead of 
in special residential schools for blind 
children only. -At present, slightly more 
than half of the almost 16,000 blind 
children’ in the country are being edu- 
cated in their local schools. In addition, 
we have been experiencing a sharp in- 
crease in the number of blind children 
in.our schools in recent years as those 
blinded by retrolental fibroplasia over 
the past 10 years have reached school 
age. I am happy to say that the cause 
and prevention of this blinding eye dis- 
ease in premature babies—too much 
oxygen in incubators—has been deter- 
mined through the research effort of the 
National Institutes of Health. However, 
we will not reach peak school enroll- 
ment for these children for approxi- 
mately another 5 years; and we shall 
Still have to contend with an increase 
in the numbers of blind children—for- 
tunately a slower rate of increase—as 
our total population grows. 

Thus, we have two problems to contend 
with and to solve simultaneously. We 
must develop an effective mechanism of 
distributing these federally provided 
books and educational aids, so that blind 
children being educated in local schools 
in their home communities and in the 
smaller residential schools for the blind 
will not be handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate aids. And we must increase the 
annual dollar appropriation to meet the 
increased cost occasioned by the sharp 
growth in the numbers of blind children. 

The original act of 1879, even with its 
most recent amendments in 1856, does 
not solve these problems. First, the 
method of distributing aids and books 


“was devised when all blind children who 


got a formal education attended resi- 
dential schools for the blind; and it has 
not been changed to meet current needs. 
Second, the authorization of appropria- 
tions is limited to $400,000 annually, an 
amount woefully inadequate for present 
and readily foreseeable needs. 

The two bills mentioned previously, 
which Mr. BurKE and I introduced 
earlier in the session, attempted to meet 
the needs of the program in different 
ways. The groups and individuals most 
concerned about improvements in: the 
program took stands in favor of one bill 
or the other and gave the impression in 
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their letters to the Congress of a deep- 
seated controversy among them. 

Inasmuch as the groups concerned are 
sincerely interested in improving the 
program, despite differences in approach, 
we have urged them to resolve their dif- 
ferences. They have responded to_this 
request and have come forward with a 
two-step plan as follows: First, introduc- 
tion and, hopefully, enactment before 
the end of the session without hearings 
or with brief ones of a bill to provide for 
a much-needed increase in the author- 
ization of appropriations; and second, 
development in the fall of legislation to 
improve the system of distributing books 
and other aids for consideration by- the 
Congress next session. 

The identical bills Mr. Burke and I 
are introducing today would implement 
the first step and make a few additional 
desirable and agreed-upon changes. 
These bills would do the following: 

First. Increase the authorization of 
appropriations by removing the statutory 
ceiling, thus leaving the annual appro- 
priation to normal budgetary and appro- 
priations procedures. 

Second. Authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
rules and regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Third. Make a technical correction in 
the present law, which, if literally con- 
strued, would limit expenditures to $10,- 
000 annually regardless of the amount of 
the appropriation. 

Fourth. Authorize the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind to use reasonable 
sums from the annual appropriation for 
the salaries and expenses of staff and 
other experts to assist special commit- 
tees which may be appointed and for the 
expenses of such committees. 

Fifth. Expand the ex officio board of 
trustees of the Printing House to include 
chief State school officers or their des- 
ignees, thus formally bringing into this 
program officials of public school pro- 
grams to join the superintendents of 
residential schools for the blind. 

Sixth. Make these amendments effec- 
tive immediately upon enactment, so 
that the much-needed increase in appro- 
priation can be sought for the current 
fiscal year through a supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

Isincerely hope that the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the entire 
House of Representatives will act on 
these bills as quickly as is feasible, so 
that congressional action -can be com- 
pleted before the end of the current ses- 
sion. As I indicated before, all of the 
interested groups are in favor of this 
legislation. 

Similarly, I hope that the Committee 
on Education and Labor will give its con- 
sideration early in the 2d session of this 
Congress to another bill which I shall 
introduce next January to improve the 
method of distributing books and tactual 
educational aids for blind children under 
this same program. By means of this 
two-step approach we can assure all 
blind children wherever they may be 
educated of the educational aids they 
need to achieve their maximum poten- 
tial as contributing members of our 
society. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of Federal interference in the af- 
fairs of individuals and institutions is a 
cause of alarm to a growing number of 
people all over the United States. Daily 
my mail includes letters from individ- 
uals asking what they can do to help 
preserve and strengthen the traditional 
freedoms of our people. 

A year ago in speaking throughout 
my district, I referred to this tendency 
of Federal Government to usurp the 
rights and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual through collectivist and welfare 
schemes as creeping socialism. Having 
been a participant for the first 6 months 
of the ist session of the 87th Congress, 
I know now that I was in error. What I 
called creeping socialism is socialism on 
the dead run. It is my conviction that 
our country is being led down a road of 
controls and welfarism which is not only 
foreign to its most precious and cher- 
ished traditions but which will if not 
checked, sound the death knell to the 
free enterprise system and the personal 
liberties so greatly enjoyed by our peo- 
ple through the past 185 years. 

Under the guise of humanitarianism, 
we are engaging in programs that tend 
to destroy individual initiative and per- 
sonal responsibility. This can only bring 
our Nation to moral collapse and make it 
easy prey for the type of godless col- 
lectivism which has brought so many 
people under the ruthless heel of tyranny 
in the past four decades. 

It is my measured conviction that the 
intangibles of freedom are of greater 
worth than the promises of Government 
to ease the load of people who if they are 
to succeed must be allowed to face the 
possibility of failure. 

I do not stand alone in my conviction. 
Many of my colleagues in Congress and 
in the’ pulpit as well as millions of people 
throughout the land are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the precious privi- 
lege of freedom as they find themselves 
slowly but surely being stripped of the 
right to choose their own destiny. 

The proposals for Federal aid to edu- 
cation are part of the tendency to im- 
pose Federal controls upon our people 
in an area most dangerous of all—in the 
area of moulding the minds and wills of 
our children and youth. I am aware 
that we are promised that this in no 
way means or is intended to mean Fed- 
eral control. However, we would be naive 
indeed if we were to assume that the 
Federal Government could become in- 
volved in any program without wielding 
the heavy arm of control. It is my be- 
lief that like all Federal programs the . 
start will be innocently bereft of any 
semblance of control but as the years 
go on the desire for greater power and 
firmer political advantage will evaporate 
our most serious present intentions and 
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we will find ourselves victims of a Fed- 
eral machine which will be developed 
to brainwash our children during their 
most formative years. I, for one, do not 
desire my children or my yet unborn 
grandchildren to be made putty in the 
hands of intellectual planners, no matter 
how sincere and dedicated they are who 
apologize for communism or at best per- 
petrate their sophisticated collectivist 
ideas under the guise of liberalism and 
humanitarianism. 

Federal aid to education must not be 
foisted upon-our people against their 
will. Of course, no one will openly force 
our schools to accept aid but the pressure 
is nonetheless real. If you force the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin to pay out $14.1 million~ 
for $11 million in aid—you not only re- 
duce the will of the people of Wisconsin 
to do for themselves to the tune of $11 
million but you drain an additional $3 
million from the present source of in- 
come—the taxpayers—$3 million they 
must send to Washington for which they 
will receive nothing but more Federal 
control. This in turn will reflect itself 
in a reduction of their present effort so 
that they will wind up with less effort; 
less availabl: for educational needs; 
broken will to do for themselves; frus- 
trated initiative to plan for their own; 
and greater control by so-called experts 
who insist they know better what is good 
for our children than we the parents and 
the community of which we are a part. 

The following is a statement by John 
A. Howard, president of Rockford Col- 
lege, which summarizes most eloquently 
the thought I so inadequately expressed: 

Recently the trustees of Rockford College 
voted to carry out the construction of the 
new campus without seeking any funds from 
the Federal Government either in direct, 
matching grants, if the pending legislation 
passes, or in building loans at token, sub- 
sidized interest rates. This is a particularly 
significant decision, for the commitment to 
relocate the college involves one of the larg- 
est eingle fundraising tasks ever undertaken 
by a small college. 

The trustee action was voted only after 
@ searching analysis of the issues. The cen- 
tral question, I believe, is the relative weight 
that is given to two opposing concepts. On 
the one hand it is reasonable to assert that 
the strength of the Nation depends on the 
education and training of its citizeris, and 
consequently it behooves the National Gov- 
ernment to foster, support, and strengthen 
education to the fullest extent possible. In 
contrast to this view stands. a concept of 
man’s nature that places self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and ingenuity among man’s great- 
est attributes and a judgment that these 
human traits are dangerously diminished by 
the expanding services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It cannot be denied that this country has 
moved rapidly toward an acceptance of the 
philosophy that the National Government as- 
sure the provision of man’s wants and needs. 
The motives of such a philosophy may well 
be both humanitarian and commendable. 
The results of carrying out such a philosophy 
are here questioned. Apart from the issue 
of the economic feasibility, there arises the 
grave question of what happens to the char- 
acter of the individual citizen in the welfare 
state. There is good reasons to believe the 
assurance that the Government will meet all 
needs erodes the moral fiber of the populace. 
Although that assurance may be undertaken 
with the best intentions, it appeals to man’s 
baser motives and represses his virtues. 
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As governmental programs of grants and 
subsidies multiply, citizens (and boards of 
trustees), once proud of their self-sufficiency, 
overcome their repugnance to a dole and 
reach for their share of the proffered bene- 
fits. Man’s human stature rises as he ts self- 
sufficient, and declines as he is dependent. 

Moreover, the taxes necessary to support 
the Government welfare programs have their 
own deleterious effect upon the people. As 
taxes rise higher, more people are tempted 
to suppress their scruples and adjust their 
tax returns. The individual begins to judge 
at what point or to what degree he should 
obey the law. 

The welfare state not only encourages de- 
pendency and dishonesty among its constit- 
uents but it also appeals to man’s selfishness 
rather than his altruism. Every man’s life 
is a struggle between these inclinations 
which will benefit only himself and those 
which will serve a higher cause. The men 
of all civilizations who make us proud to 
belong to the human race are those who 
have risen far above self-serving actions. 
A government that offers gifts and promises 
of more gifts augments the will to receive 
at.the cost of the will to give. 

It has gone out of fashion to be concerned 
with virtue and integrity and self-reliance 
and other qualities of character, but a so- 
ciety that relegates these matters to a posi- 
tion of inconsequence, that places com- 
forts and possessions ahead of character 
and freedom is a society in decline. 

These considerations are held to be even 
more urgent than the rapid expansion of 
educational facilities. 

Believing that Government subsidy of in- 
dependent education is one more step toward 
the elimination of individual responsibility, 
the trustees of Rockford College are deter- 
mined to fulfill the relocation and expan- 
sion program through private funds, how- 
ever difficult a task it may prove. They are 
hopeful that their decision will not only 
preserve the integrity of their own institu- 
tion, but that other organizations and indi- 
viduals will be moved by their example to 
reflect upon the consequences of Govern- 
ment aid and take a similar position. 





The Late Honorable Paul C. Cunningham 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened to learn of the untime- 
ly passing of a friend and valued public 
servant; Paul C. Cunningham, who 
served in this Chamber for 18 years. He 
was a hard-working, dedicated Mem- 
ber of Congress, a devoted husband and 
father. 

Both as a veteran of World War I and 
the father of two sons who served in 
World War II, Paul Cuniingham held 
close to his heart and expended much 
energy upon the problems of the young 
men and women returning to civilian 
life after the Second World War. As 
a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee he took an active role in develop- 
ing one of the finest pieces of legisla- 
tion ever written in this field, the GI 
bill of rights. 


Paul Cunningham was always most . 


helpful to younger Members and freely 
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gave of his advice and his time in an ef- 
fort to be of assistance. He was a man 
of stature and a great humanitarian. 

Mrs. Weaver and I extend our sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 





Providing Authority for States To Recount 
Congressional Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which will provide 
the several States with the authority to 
act as agents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in recounting the election for 
Representatives, subject to provisions of 
the laws of the States regarding election 
contests, and subject, of course, to the 
final authority of the House in determin- 
ing its membership. 

I am certain that I do have to explain 
my interest in this field to any of you. 
In my personal experience with the elec- 
tion contest laws and the election con- 
test procedures. I have found that the 
recourse presented therein leaves much 
to be desired. 

The members of the Elections Sub- 
committee obviously recognized the need 
for this legislation which would allow 


the States to pursue their own contest - 


procedures. In the separate views sub- 
mitted by four of the members of that 
committee, they expressed their concern 
in this manner: 

We believe serious thought should be 
given to the possibility of Federal legislation 
to require the various States to establish 
adequate procedures for contested election 
situations such as this. Such legislation 
possibly could specify that State contested 
election procedures be exhausted prior to the 
issuance of certificates of election. 


The bill which I introduce will do just 
this. It authorizes the use of State 
election contest and recount procedures 
in a case of a contested election before 
an election is certified to the Clerk of 
the House. The result should be two- 
fold. First, it legalizes the procedures 
already established, leaving no constitu- 
tional question and, second, it should 
prove an encouragement and incentive 
to other States to establish recount and 
election procedures for their congres- 
sional races. My bill provides a simple 
and an immediate course of action to a 
contestant, and it in no way restricts or 
infringes on the right and duty of the 
House to determine its own membership. 

The Federal election contest statute 
which is now in effect and which pro- 
vides the principal source of litigation in 
determining a questioned seat in the 
House of Representatives was adopted in 
1851. It is a lengthy and nebulous pro- 
cedure. I believe it is time to reexamine 
this procedure and to modernize it, for 
it does not meet the need of this day. 

In my own case, this year, my district 
was without representation for more 
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than 5 months because of a contest. 
Many hundreds of hours were devoted 
to the contest by the members of a 
House committee, its staff and its re- 
cruited help. The cost of the procedure 
was high. Although this investigation 
was pursued quickly and efficiently, be- 
cause of the limitations of existing rules 


and procedures, unnecessary delay re-. 


sulted. 

Almost all of our States provide for a 
recount of close or contested elections, 
and they designate specific procedure. 
Many have, in fact, adopted procedure 
specifically for the recount and contest 
of the election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In some cases, their su- 
preme courts have held that these laws 
are unconstitutional, since the House of 
Representatives must determine its own 
membership. This was the case in my 
State of Indiana. 

Had the Supreme Court of Indiana 
not previously determined that the law 
was not applicable in the case of a con- 
gressional election, a recount by the 
State authorities could have equitably 
settled my contest, prior to the meeting 
of thé Congress and without the cost to 
this body in terms of the hours of concern 
to its valuable members and their staff, 
and in terms of monetary cost. 

This very thing was done in the State 
of Oklahoma in the 1960 election case 
of Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The supreme court 
of that State overruled its State Election 
Board and ordered them to proceed to 
recount the election in that case. The 
recount was concluded and Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM was duly certified as the winner 
of the election before January 3, 1961, 
and took his place here in the House 
on that date. 

To me the frustration of the required 
procedure is a very real thing, for I 
have endured it. The most glaring ex- 
ample of this frustration is the area of 
specific, obvious error which cannot be 
corrected or examined by the present 
rulings by my State’s supreme court 
and so many others. 

For example, in Jefferson Township 
of Grant County of my district, there 
were obvious errors in the absentee bal- 
lot counting. Nineteen absentee ballots 
were applied for in the precinct. Seven- 
teen ballots were returned. The great- 
est number of total votes in any race 
other than the congressional race was 
16. Yet there were 31 votes for Con- 
gressman recorded and duly certified. 

The count in this precinct was in error 
by at least 15 votes. The original mar- 
gin of election was 12. Yet, though the 
error in this one precinct could have 
determined the outcome of the entire 
district election, there was no procedure 
to allow examination of those votes. 
When the House Special Committee to 
Investigate Campaign Expenditures did 
review those ballots, it showed a net dif- 
ference in the race of seven votes, which, 
together with seven other net vote 
changes, swung the election results of 
the entire district. 

I am certain that every Member of this 
body cherishes its given right to de- 
termine its own membership. I person- 
ally feel very strongly about this issue. 
However, I believe we can and should 
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delegate the authority to proceed with 
all available recourse in the State juris- 
diction in cases of contested elections. 
Such procedures would be available for 
our scrutiny and review. But in all fair- 
ness to the Congress, we should attempt 
to make all possible evidence available 
for our consideration. The way to do 
this is to allow the States to develop 
their own procedures in examining the 
elections. 

Our Congress has depended heavily 
on the rules and procedures of the 
English Parliament in determining its 
own rules and procedures. The election 
laws governing the election of a member 
of Parliament provide authority similar 
to that provided for in. my bill. 

In English elections, the Crown ap- 
points a “returning officer’ for each 
constituency. This officer functions 
much like our own election boards, in 
that he supervises the election, the 
counting of the ballots, and is then re- 
sponsible for declaring and certifying 
the returns. He is specifically author- 
ized to recount the ballots of the elec- 
tion in a close or contested race. He per- 
sonally is authorized to grant a request 
for same. If the contestant seeks further 
action in the determination of his case, 
he may submit a petition to a special 
election court seeking recount or other 
action as may be deemed necessary. 
This court acts on the petitions pre- 
sented to it and reports to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons then “may make such order 
in respect of that report as it thinks 
proper’”—14 Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
third edition, 315. 

The bill I present provides for the 
delegation of authority to the various 
States to conduct a recount. This they 
do under their own statutes, precedents, 
and rules. The results are then subject 
to review by the House of Representa- 
tives where the Constitution reposes the 
final authority. I ask that the bill I pre- 
sent be given fullest consideration by the 
committee and by this House. 





What Rural Electrification Means to My 
Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
week I asked and obtained the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
five of the essays written by winners of 
the second annual essay contest spon- 
sored by the Indiana REMC’s in coopera- 
tion with the Indiana Rural News. 

Today, I ask unanimous consent to 
have five more winning essays printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. These are 
essays by Paul Baker, of Kankakee Valley 
REMC; Sharon Sue Love, of Wayne 
County; Jim McEwen, of Jay County; 
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David Thompson, of Marshall County; 
and Rich Pfaff, of Dubois County. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orD, as follows: 
Wuat Rurat ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 

COMMUNITY 
(By Paul Baker, Kankakee Valley REMC) 


Life without electricity may be OK, but 
life with electricity is wonderful. I know 
from experience. When I lived in Kentucky 
in a house which had no electricity, I didn’t 
realize the hardships caused by having no 
electricity. But when we had our house 
wired, it was like living in a wonderful, care- 
free world. Tasks like holding the lantern 
while my father milked our Jersey cow and 
filling the oil lamps once a week were re- 
placed by the smaller tasks of pushing a few 
small buttons on the wall. 

When I first saw electric lights in our 
house, I was only 4 years old. At school I 
would brag that I had my own private light 
beside my bed, since I was one of the few 
with electricity. I thought I was the most 
important boy in school since almost every- 
one still used oil lamps for light. 

My grandfather, who was then and still is 
old-fashioned, said that, “ ‘lectric will catch 
the house on fire and burn up the whole lot 
of you chillern.” He didn’t know, however, 
that electricity is. one of the safest forms 
of energy used today. It has proved to be 
much safer than gas, oil, or any other form 
of household fuel for lighting, heating, and 
powering machinery. Electricity is much 
cheaper, more economical, and more efficient 
than other fuels too. 

The United States is almost wholly de- 
pendent on electricity. If electricity were 
taken away, the Nation would be almost 
paralyzed because people in the cities as 
well as in the country depend on electricity 
to make a living. The factoryworker would 
not be able to produce without electric pow- 
er and likewise the farmer would be para- 
lyzed. It is very difficult to picture life 
without electricity. Transportation, com- 
munication, and many other activities would 
almost come to a complete halt untii a prac- 
tical power such as electricity could be 
found. The Nation would be set back 50 
years if this plentiful, dependable power 
source were cut off. Most all fuels such as 
gas, oil, coal, and wood, have to be trans- 
ported by costly means of transportation. 
Electricity travels through a small wire which 
is inexpensive to put up. Also electricity is 
produced cheaply in powerhouses by the use 
of water. These are some of the reasons for 
the great popularity of electricity as a cheap 
form of power. e 

The REMC company supplies Indiana's 
need for the great power of electricity. After 
a storm, powerlines that may have been 
damaged, are quickly repaired to restore 
badly needed power to the city and country. 
It can be truthfully said that we live in a 
“world of electricity.” 





WHat Rvurat ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 
(By David Thompson, Marshall County 
REMC) 

In 1908 my grandparents were married and 
moved to the farm where I now live. Even 
though they had a modern farm, everything 
was done the hard way compared with today. 

They milked eight cows. If both of them 
worked, it took them about an hour. Besides 
milking the cows, they had to separate the 
cream and cool it by setting it in a tank of 
water at the house. They had to feed and 
water their cows manually. 

Perhaps one of the things that took the 
most’ energy was providing an abundant 
water supply for all the animals. If the wind 
didn’t blow, the water had to be pumped by 
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hand and carried to the animals. If it was 
subfreezing weather and all the water had 
not been drunk, it had to be carried out 
again. : 

All this seemingly extra work was not only 
hard, but it had to be performed by daylight 
if it was to be executed to the best advantage. 
If darkness settled before the chores were 
finished, a smelly, smoky, highly flammable 
kerosene lantern was lighted. This lfght was 
littie more than a glimmer. Even when chor- 
ing inside where the lantern could be some- 
-what safely hung on a nail, the light was 
feeble and quite inadequate. Damaged eye- 
sight often resulted because of this strain. 

In the house grandmother was literally 
tied to the work. She cooked and baked with 
a wood range which also helped to heat the 
house. Wood had to be fed in the top and 
ashes removed from the bottom almost con- 
stantly. My mother says it seemed a never 
ending job to the children. When grand- 
mother washed the clothes, water had to be 
heated on her wood range; then she had to 
rub them vigorously on a washboard to get 
them clean. This was tiring as well as time 
consuming and extremely hard on the fab- 
rics. 

In order to keep butter, cheese, milk, and 
other foods, grandmother had to put them 
in the well pit. A little later she used an 
icebox. The meat had to be salted and cured 
in order to preserve it. 

In general in 1908, almost everything was 
done the hard way. This meant hard, long 
hours of drudgery which confined the fami- 
lies and limited their operations and activi- 
ties. 

Today—after rural electrification—we have 
a milking parlor with automatic milkers. 
One person can milk 20 to 30 cows per hour 
(depending on the number of units in use) 
with almost no lifting or stooping and bend- 
ing. He gets far more milk per cow by a 
method which is easier on both man and 
beast. The milk goes by pipe line to a bulk 
tank which cools it to between 34 and 40 de- 
grees automatically and almost instantane- 
ously. 

Today water supply for the animals is 
quite adequate. Instead of one undepend- 
able windmill we have two electric pumps 
strategically located. They send water to 
all parts of the barn, barnyard, feeding lots, 
milkhouse, and the house. 

When we need to work after dark or inside 
on cloudy days, we simply touch a switch 
and we have ample light to make the work 
almost as easy to perform by night as by 
day. These lights are inside and outside. 
An automatically controlled yard light turns 
on as visibility lowers to a certain point and 
stays on until morning or until the visibility 
improves. Inside the house we sit down to 
read, sew, work on records, or do homework 
without any fear of eye strain because of 
inadequate lighting. 

Our meals are prepared on a modern stove 
on which the burners and the oven maintain 
a constant given temperature; controls prop- 
erly set turn on the oven or other equipment 
at a given time and turn it off when the 
roast or other food is done. Our laundry is 
done just as easily and automatically. Thus 
our dinner is prepared and the laundry is 
done, and my mother still has ample time to 
direct the church choir and attend several 
other civic and community functions. 

Today’s bathrooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Our immediate food is kept 
tasty and fresh in a refrigerator while vege- 
tables and meats for future use are stored 
in our freezer. 

Baby pigs and chickens have a far greater 
chance to live and to keep growing during 
the winter because-we have heat lamps and 
electric brooders. 

Many buildings today are heated by clean, 
electric heat. Our water supply for our ani- 
mals is kept warm thus encouraging them to 
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drink more in order to make bigger and faster 
gains. 

Today’s farm operation is much, much 
larger than grandfather ever dreamed just 
because of electricity. There are the auto- 
matic feed handling systems, silo unloaders, 
bunk feeders, feed augers, trench cleaners, 
elevators, conveyors, water pumps, vacuum 
pumps, and the many, many shop tools nec- 
essary to keep up an efficient farm. Many 
farms today have their own welders to build 
and repair farm equipment. 

Where would we be today without our 
clocks and timing devices? These gadgets 
perform many functions for us without our 
even being near. These devices do every- 
thing from soften water to collecting eggs. 
What would today’s world do without radio 
and television? 

We feel that ours is a typical farm in our 
community, and what electricity means to us 
it means to our neighbors. In our future 
plans we intend to drain some land which 
lies below the water level of the dithc by 
installing a pump. How can we power this 
pump efficiently and effortlessly except by 
REMC energy. 

There is no place in our plans for a re- 
turn to the pre REMC days. The hours my 
grandmother spent in physical exercise be- 
side the pumphandle, over the washboard, 
or filling the woodbox may have been very 
good for the waist line and very slimming 
for her calves; but it did little for her already 
tired back or her faltering disposition. 





WHat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 


(By Jim McEwen, Jay County REMC) 


Electricity is the thing that man uses to 
make himself the master of his environment. 
Electricity has given man more leisure time 
and added strength to his hands. Man’s 
muscles are weak and his ability for doing 
work is limited. At first he relied on the 
power of the wind and water, and upon work 
animals to increase his strength. Then he 
invented the steam engine and his capacity 
for doing work was multiplied. Now he 
makes use of electricity, which increases the 
work a man can do thousands of times. 

Electricity mines our coal, weaves the 
fabrics for our clothes, refines and packages 
our foods, helps to prepare our medicines 
and helps make our shoes which we use 
s0 well today. The power of electricity can 
make things move or stand still. It can 
heat minerals up to 6,000° F.; and can run 
a freezing unit which can create a tempera- 
ture of 60° F. below zero. The people of my 
community have, as do people all over the 
United States, the power of many straining 
horses at their command in the form of 
electricity. ; 

Uses of electricity. In the factory. Elec- 
tric power, which is cheap and easily car- 
ried about, has changed the ways in which 
things are manufactured. A hundred years 
ago factories depended upon waterpower or 
steampower to run their machines. Now a 
single great electric powerplant can produce 
enough power to run thousands of factories 
and mills some of which are hundreds of 
miles away. 

Inside factories, too, electricity automati- 
cally does many of the jobs that once took 
back-breaking work. Eleetronic tubes sort 
goods and start and stop machines auto- 
matically. 

In the home. Nowhere has electricity 
been more useful than in the home. It has 
made the home a cleaner, more pleasant 
place to live. Electric appliances have made 
it possible for the housewife to spend fewer 
hours on daily chores, and to enjoy more 
leisure. Work is made easier and faster by 
the electric washingmachine, dishwasher, 
vacuum cleaner, ironer, refrigerator, stove, 
toaster, and food-mixing machine. The 
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electric razor is one of many practical appli- 
cations. Nine out of ten U.S. homes are 
supplied with electricity. Radio and tele- 
vision sets run by electricity have brought 
the home into contact with many types of 
entertainment as well as news of the world. 

In stores and offices. Without the elec- 
tricity which runs the elevators, the soaring 
skyscrapers of today’s cities could not be 
used. Electric signs advertise the businesss 
of stores. Also most modern business could 
not exist without telephones, which con- 
nect the business firm with the outside 
world and provides quick communication 
inside the stores and offices. 

On the farm. Electricity has provided 
new tools for the farmer and his wife. Elec- 
tric milking machines speed dairying. Elec- 
tricity brings cheerful light to the home and 
barn on dark winter nights and mornings. 
The telephone provides communication with 
neighbors and brings quick help in case 
of need. | 

In communication. Electricity has played 
its greatest role in communication. All the 
important modern ways of communicating 
at a distance today depend on eléctricity. 
They include the radio, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radar and television. The telegraph 
speeded communication first, the telephone 
helped destroy distance. The radio leaped 
across plains and mountains and oceans with 
no wires to carry its messages. Now televi- 
sion and radar bring us an actual moving 
record of what is happening miles away. 

Without electricity our community and 
the rest of the world would hardly be able 
to exist. 

WHat RvurAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Sharon Sue Love, Wayne County REMC) 


Some years ago being a farmer meant that 
one had to work very hard from dawn to 
dusk. When the farmer arose in the morn- 
ing to the alarm of a Big Ben or to the 
ticking of a Seth Thomas clock to begin his 
day’s work, the farmer carefully lit the 
kerosene lamp which was on a stand beside 
his bed. 


After he hurriedly dressed, the farmer 
secured the kerosene lantern that he had 
hung on a nail in the back room the night 
before. The lantern, being lit, lighted the 
way for the farmer as he made his journey to 
the barn. The lantern was again hung on a 
nail in the barn where it gave a soft and 
not-too-bright light. Then the farmer went 
about doing his chores. a 

Water which was for the farm animals was 
pumped by the windmill if a breeze was 
blowing to set the windmill in motion. If 
there was no wind, the farmer had to pump 
water by hand. Also, the farmer of yester- 
year had to depend only upon his fences 
to keep his cattle and pigs off the roads and 
on his property. However, before his worry 
began about pigs getting on the road, he 
worried about saving the young litter. The 
farmer had nothing with which he could 
warm his little pigs on a cold morning. The 
little creatures, snuggled close to their 
mother, were at the mercy of the frigid, 
winter winds in the drafty, airy barn. 

As the farmer milked his many cows by 
hand, his wife had arisen and had started 
the morning chore of fixing the family’s 
breakfast. The wife built a fire of wood and 
paper in her cook stove, which served not 
only for the preparation of meals but also 
for heating the kitchen. The lady of the 
house also used a kerosene light to find her 
way in the dark about the house. With her 
lamp in hand the lady traveled to the cool, 
damp cellar where she found eggs, milk, 
cream, meat, and other food which demanded 
a@ cool place, She never worried about her 


food spoiling in winter, but with the com- 
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ing of summer came the fears of milk and 
cream souring. 

Doing the family’s laundry was another 
chore for the rural homemaker. Washing, 
which took much time, was done on a scrub- 
board. The farmer’s wife heated heavy, 
black irons on her stove and ironed her 
clean clothes until there was no more heat 
in the irons. The irons were again heated 
and used as they were needed. House clean- 
ing was done by using a broom or mop for 
cleaning the floors and using a carpet beater 
for pounding or beating dirt out of a carpet. 

Evenings were spent by listening to the 
crystal set, reading, playing cards, or sewing 
by hand. 

With the passing of years has come the 
extensive use of electricity. Electricity is 
now used in the house, in the cellar, in the 
barn, and between the house and barn. 

The farmer today is awakened by the alarm 
of an electric alarm clock. As he arises, the 
farmer fills his room with light by a mere 
flick of a light switch. The kerosene lantern 
is no longer used by the farmer as he does his 
morning chores. The farmer’s world now is 
lit by electric lights inside and outside the 
barn. 

The windmill used for pumping water has 
been replaced by the electric pump which 
needs only electricity to do its job. 

The modern farmer has little worry about 
the safety of his animals. The electric 
fence sends an electric volt through barbed 
wire which the farmer has put near the 
ground and on the inside of his fences. 
The animals are not hurt by the volt com- 
ing through the wire, but merely frightened. 
By the animals staying away from the 
fence, they are kept on the farm property. 
And now the baby pigs can not only snug- 
gle close to their mother on cold days and 
nights, but they also can bask in the warmth 
and comfort of a heat lamp. 

Some farmers of today have an easier job 
of milking than their fathers before them 
had. The hand-tiring, slow process of ob- 
taining milk has been replaced by a process 
involving electricity. Electricity can be 
used to run milking machines, thus allow- 
ing the farmer time to do other tasks when 
the milking is being done. 

While the modern farmer is busy at his 
job, the modern farmer’s wife is also up and 
busy. Breakfast nowadays is not nearly the 
chore that it once was. The wife no longer 
has to build a fire in her stove; now she 
merely turns on a burner of her electric 
stove. The wife has no worries about keep- 
ing the food cold which was formerly put 
in the cellar. Now she walks to her refrig- 
erator and finds the food as fresh as when 
she put it into the refrigerator. 

The farmer’s wife finds doing the laundry 
almost a pleasure. She can let the clothes 
wash in her electric machine or in her auto- 
matic washer while she cleans her house 
with an electric sweeper. 

Electricity has also changed the family’s 
entertainment. Most families has a radio 
and a television run by electricity. Some 
families have the pleasure of listening to 
beautiful music played on their own phono- 
graph. 

Electricity has greatly changed the farm- 
er’s life from a life of hard labor, long hours, 
and little leisure time to a life of more con- 
venience, easier work, and more free time. 
Without electricity life would be very dif- 
ficult again. Rural electrification is very 
important to farmers and to the small town 
populace. Why should anyone want to re- 
turn to the “good ole days?” 

WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 
(By Rich Pfaff, Dubois County REMC) 


I can still remember when we didn’t have 
electricity. If we wanted light we’d light 
a kerosene lamp or if we wanted hot water 
we'd set a kettle on an old wood stove sev- 
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eral hours before, so we’d have it when we 
wanted it. We listened to a radio that was 
hooked to battery and a long antenna out- 
side. Meat was salted or canned so it 
wouldn’t spoil. Milk was kept in the base- 
ment or some cool place so it wouldn’t spoil 
between meals. Fruit and vegetables were 
canned or dried. If we wanted water we 
took a bucket out to the well and pumped 
some. We didn’t know what ice was except 
in the winter time. Think of all the house- 
hold appliances that we wouldn’t have. 

The feeding at the barn was done by hand 
instead of an electric feeder. Moving small 
grain or corn was done by hand unless a 
tractor or gas engine was used. Feed was 
mixed by hand instead of an electric mixer. 
The chickens were fed and watered by hand 
instead of by automatic feeders and wa- 
terers. 

Electricity is just as important for mu- 
nicipal purposes as it is for the home. Just 
think of a city without electricity. There 
wouldn’t be any running water, street lights, 
movies, garbage disposals, stores wouldn’t 
be lighted and as neat looking, no stop lights 
to help traffic, fewer restaurants with fewer 
things to eat. Factories would be poorly 
lighted with old lamps and the machinery 
would be unsafe and run by obsolete power. 
Production would be much slower with more 
flaws and many products would be defective. 

Think of your school without electricity. 
No educational films, no lights to help read- 
ing on dark days, no night basketball games. 

Think of your country without electricity. 
Our defense wouldn’t be as alert or as fast, 
transportation would be much slower, com- 
munication would be slower and as a result 
we would have less chance to survive a nu- 
clear war. 

Electricity, whether rural or municipal, is 
more important than any other one thing 
to this country. It will be a long time be- 
fore anything as good and as cheap will 
take its place. 





Buffalo Observes Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, July 16, the city of Buffalo officially 
began its observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

Prayers and religious obs2rvances were 
held in churches throughout the city. 
The afternoon program which marked 
the civic opening of Captive Nations 
Week included the following events at 
McKinley Monument, in front of city 
hall: 

First. National Anthem. 

Second. Presentation of colors. 

Third. Invocation, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. Wozniak, director, Catholic 
Charities of Buffalo. 

Fourth. Placing of captive nations 
flags. 

Fifth. Reading of mayor’s proclama- 
tion. 

Sixth. Representative T. J. DvutsxI, 
main speaker. 

Seventh. Benediction, Rev. Richard 
Pebel, Mount Tabor Lutheran Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Eighth. Retire the colors. 
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The members of the Citizens Commit- 
tee To Observe Captive Nations Week in 
Buffalo, N .Y., are: 

Honorary chairman: Hon. Frank A. 
Sedita, mayor of Buffalo. 

Chairman: Dr. Edward M. O’Connor, 
director of special projects, Canisius 
College. 

Counsel: H. Buswell Roberts, Sr., dep- 
uty corporation counsel, city of Buf- 
falo. 

Members: Raymond J. Balzamowski, 
commander, Erie County American Le- 
gion; Andrew Diakun, Erie County Bar 
Association; Bernhard Epermanis, Lat- 
vians of Buffalo and vicinity; John A. 
Faltyn, president, Polish American Con- 
gress of Western New York; Dr. John M. 
Juhasz, Actio Hungarica; James L. 
Kane, president, Buffalo AFL-CIO 
Council; Francis M. Kindel, chairman, 
United Anti-Communist Action Com- 
mittee of Western New York; Rev. 
Stephen Lackovic, Croatian Societies of 
Western New York; Alex Marashi, Al- 
banian Independence Committee; Hon. 
George M. Martin, commissioner of 
parks; Romas Masiulionis, Lithuanian 
Club of Buffalo; Joseph P. McNamara, 
Erie County American Legion; Dr. Chris 
Mladenoff, president, Buffalo Chapter, 
Bulgarian National Front; Emery Mol- 
nar, United Anti-Communist Action 
Committee of Western New York; Ma- 
rian Morozevych, Organizations for De- 
fense of Four Freedoms of Ukraine; 
Peter Oja, Estonian Club of Buffalo; 
Hon. Henry J. Osinski, president, Cen- 
tral Council of Polish Organizations; 
Nick Paluca, president, Albanian Group 
of Buffalo; Dr. Bohdan F. Pawlowicz, 
Polish Veterans in Exile Association; 
Dr. Nestor Procyk, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America; Charles Schnob- 
rick, commander, Erie County Council 
VFW; Jivko Shimenoff, secretary, Mace- 
donian Organizations; Dr. Laszlo 
Szimonicz, Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Association; Marian Szcztlik, represent- 
ative of Nowy Swiat; Albert J. Weinert, 
Edmund Campion Society; Ragib Zukic, 
Croatian Guardians of Liberty. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the proclamation of 
Mayor Sedita, which was unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo: 

PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the leaders of imperial Russian 
communism have, during the course of the 
past 40 years, waged a relentless war against 
all civilizations, enslaving more than a score 
of once free and independent nations; and 

Whereas the leaders of godless communism 
have proclaimed a goal of world empire, 
boasting that they will bury our free, 
American way of life; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people in the captive non-Russian nations 
behind the Iron Curtain are the unwilling 
prisoners of the regimes imposed upon them 
by force and look to the United States and 
other free countries for their emancipation 
from slavery; and 

Whereas the aspirations for freedom and 
national independence held by the people of 
Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Albania, 
Croatia, Macedonia, Armenia, among others, 
constitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of our best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 
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Whereas the people of all the captive, non- 
Russian nations, by their courageous resist- 
ance against the Red occupiers of their 
countries and by their martyrdom to free- 
dom’s cause have proven themselves as 
worthy partners in an alliance of honor with 
all who have liberty; and 

Whereas it is imperative that we keep 
alive the aspirations of the people of the 
captive nations for liberty and national in- 
dependence to manifest our deep concern 
for their present plight and to strengthen 
our historic alliance with them: 

Now, therefore, I Frank A. Sedita, mayor 
of the city of Buffalo, do proclaim the week 
of July 16, 1961, to be Captive Nations 
Week, and urge the people of our city to ob- 
serve this week with prayers, religious ob- 
servances and public ceremonies which dem- 
onstrate support for the just aspirations of 
the peoples of all the capitive nations. 

FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 





Flight of the Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Bob Craig, the talented columnist for the 
Spartanburg Herald-Journal, Spartan- 
burg, S.C., has in a few words summar- 
ized the concern of thousands of textile 
workers and management personnel 
about the administration’s approach to 
the principal problem of the domestic 
textile industry, foreign low-wage im- 
ports. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Craig’s column in the July 16, 1961, issue 
of the Spartanburg Herald-Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Picks TeExTILE WorKERS FOR Far EAST 
SUICIDE CORPS 
(By Bob Craig) 

Roger Milliken, Spartanburg’s recently ac- 
quired textile magnate, was a Yankee until 
last Thursday afternoon. Then he became a 
Southern boy. 

True, the rebel flag does not yet fly over his 
enterprises, nor has he yet mastered the 
technique of pronouncing the loveliest word 
in the English language: “Y’all.” 

But last Thursday, following the lead of 
his newly adopted Southern heritage, he 
seceded from the Union. 

He was invited to attend the Geneva tex- 
tile talks. He told the Government to go to 
Geneva and go without him. 

His reason: The United States is going to 
Geneva just to give away another hunk of 
the U.S. textile industry to foreigners. 

Now it is true that the United States can- 
not completely isolate itself from the world 
without serious economic and political re- 
percussions. 

And if the South, which is the textile in- 
dustry, could get some indication that the 
United States is not trying to sell them out 
to foreigners, the trip to Geneva might be 
worth it. 

There is no such encouragement from the 
Government. 

On the contrary there is every indication 
that the United States intends to turn U.S. 
textiles into a sort of suicide corps, a human 
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sacrifice to appease the dragons of the Far 
East. 

The Japanese are accustomed to suicide 
corps, fanatic little men running to their 
deaths shouting “banzai.” 

It is a new role for US. textile workers and 
owners, especially since they haven’t even 
been told yet they are to be sacrificed. 

Why are textiles so susceptible to foreign 
imports? Because they can be produced 
with relatively unskilled labor, as compared 
say to automobiles which required trained 
skilled machinists. 

Textile men are hotly pursuing this prob- 
lem. With research, such as Deering-Mil- 
liken’s research operation here, they are 
automating, improving and cutting the cost 
of textile production. 

But in the meanwhile, an unthrottled 
policy of allowing this nation’s markets to 
be swamped with cheap imports can kill the 
industry here before it succeeds in cutting 
the price. 

What does the United States hope to ac- 
complish in Geneva? Under Secretary Ball, 
who is master of ceremonies there, has al- 
ready telegraphed his punch in the past 2 
weeks. 

He told U.S. textile men that textile im- 
ports were going to go up next year. Then 
he flew to Japan and told textile men there 
they cannot ship as much to the United 
States next year as they ask for. Ball’s strate- 
gy is painfully obvious. He is not trying to 
solve the problem, He’s just trying to split 
the difference. 

Next year, he’ll split the difference again: 
and imports will rise again. The following 
year, more of the same. Each hike in im- 
ports means another weakening blow to the 
United States. 

If the Honorable Mr. Ball gets his way, 
U.S. textile workers, if they are working at 
all, will soon be working for 10 cents an 
hour, eating fish heads and rice and shout- 
ing “banzai” all over the place. 

The textile industry, and perhaps others, 
will have moved west of Pearl Harbor and 
the Japanese will have accomplished what 
they set out to do in 1941. 

Then Mr. Ball can give us all a toothy grin 
and say sympathetically, “So solly.” 





The Plague of Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted, I am glad to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a thought- 
ful sermon preached last Sunday by Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church in this 
city. It deserves the attention of all 
who read the ReEcorp: 

THE PLAGUE OF CONFUSION 

In the 19th chapter of Acts there is a 
timely text: “Some therefore cried one thing, 
and some another: for the assembly was 
confused; and the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together.” That 
is a magnificant description and applicable 
to us. 

The plague of confusion is very old. Paul 
recognized how easily persons were confused 
when they heard some persons crying one 
thing and other persons crying another 
thing. Some of us are old enough to recall 
the early days of World War I. I was in 
grammar school when that war broke out. 
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Nothing has made a deeper impression upon 
me than the First World War. I lived in a 
home and family which talked about world 
and current events. I remember the con- 
fusion over who was guilty of starting that 
war. Was it the Germans? Was it the 
French? Was it the British? In New York 
City, where I lived, there was strong pro- 
German feeling. We had a family friend, 
not of German extraction, who when the 
newspapers announced German victories 
would break forth in cheers. There came 
into my hands a book which contained grue- 
some drawings of German atrocities. How 
I pored over that book. It was published by 
a minister and years later it was proved 
false and anti-German propaganda. How- 
ever, such things did much to add to the 
confusion. 

Many of us here recall events leading up 
to World War II. Hitler confused the 
British and the French until he had mounted 
his power. It should be remembered that 
many in England were strongly pro-Hitler, 
especially in university circles, and many 
in England helped Hitler in his rise. In 
France there was the cry, “Why die for 
Danzig.” In other words, why should we 
get killed over whether or not Danzig is a 
free city? Confusion was rife and rampant. 


The experts of confusion are the Russian 
Communists. They have confused the demo- 
cratic people and free people. They have 
confused nations and turned them into 
satellites. They confuse conferences, meet- 
ings, diplomatic talks, and international 
relations. Alas, they have confused many 
persons in the United States. 

Confusion has become a plague upon us. 
We need clarity of vision, mind, under- 
standing, and purpose. We may feel that 
we are limited or inadequate in the face of 
the staggering problems before us. How- 
ever, we cannot excuse ourself from making 
every effort to see clearly, to think clearly, 
and to reach clear conclusions in regard to 
the matters which now lie so heavly upon the 
world’s population. 

Much confusion reigns about our role in 
history, by which I mean, the role of the 
United States is meant to play in the his- 
torical process. Recently we were asking, 
shall we or shall we not send troops into 
Laos? Shall we become entrapped there and 
fight a war not of our choosing? Then we 
were asking, shall we defend Thailand? For 
some time we have been asking, what shall 
we do about the offshore islands? Shall Red 
China be admitted to the United Nations? 
In regard to such quetsions there has been 
the plague of confusion. On top of these 
agrgavating questions we had the confusion 
about Cuba. Some of my friends, good 
thinkers, had said, “We ought to go in and 
clean up Cuba before it becomes a Russian 
submarine base and staging area for at- 
tacks upon us.”” Others believe Castro should 
be left alone and nothing should be done. 
So, we are faced again with a confusing 
problem. Should we emphasize our revolu- 
tionary beginning as a Nation to win new 
revolutionary forces? I don’t know. It is 
confusing as to whether we should on the 
basis of the American Revolution appeal to 
revolutionary forces throughout the world. 
Should we side with whom in Algeria—the 
Colons, the French, the natives? With whom 
should we side in Latin America, Central 
America, and the Dominican Republic? 
Should we race Russia in space? 

Anyone can see the magnitude and uncer- 
tainty in relation to these problems and how 
confusing they are for the average person. 

The plague of confusion is terrible. We 
should strive for clear heads and sane minds. 
We must ask for leadership which keeps us 
strong. We must demand such leadership 
tells us the truth. We must affirm this lead- 
ership is to decide, when we can tolerate 
something no more and then when the deci- 
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sion is made all of us as one must stand 
behind our leadership. 

We must offer friendship to all nations. 
We ‘must have the will and determination 
to handle those who assail us. We must de- 
velop superior skill and intellect that we 
may keep ahead of our enemies. It is, 
therefore, imperative that we be clear- 
headed enough to resist anything which 
smacks of fascism or communism. We must 
be able to think clearly enough to express 
something better for man than can ever be 
offered by the ideologies which confuse the 
world. 

Much confusion reigns at home. The sin- 
ister operations of communism have thrown 
us into confusion. We passed through diffi- 
cult days when Castro made his evil proposi- 
tion to trade prisoners for tractors. This 
added to our confusion. Should we pay 
tribute to any man? On the other hand 
there is the human factor—should we per- 
mit persons who became prisoners of war, 
somewhat through us, to remain in prison 
if we could free them, even at staggering 
financial outlay? Much sympathy is due 
our leaders who must deal with men like 
Khrushchev, Castro, and their like. 

If we think the confusion just mentioned 
is almost too much to bear, we have equally 
confusing issues on our doorstep. What 
shall a citizen think about the handling of 
the race issue? It is a major issue and I 
have thought that much of the confusion 
arises because persons of all colors are afraid 
to express openly what they think that there 
may be a clear reading in regard to this 
staggering matter. What about our public 
debt? Some men I know think it is too small 
and should be upped for a more virile econ- 
omy. When I read the Wall Street Journal, 
as I do occasionally, I fear the public debt 
is now too high. What about our inability 
to curb crime in our city? In Washington 
major crime, violence, and assault increased 
9 percent the past year. Many are confused 
about what is taking place in Newburgh, 
N.Y. I know this city for it is only 
12 miles from my grandfather’s home. Shall 
we permit girls who have seven or eight il- 
legitimate children by God knows whom to 
receive increased welfare benefits with the 
birth of each child? Shall able-bodied men 
receive relief and do no work in cities where 
the tax burden constantly mounts? These 
are confusing questions, but we must think 
about them, make our answer, for sooner or 
later they have to be decided. I was shocked 
to read about the release from prison of 
Axis Sally. I was on a committee which 
visited the District of Columbia jails and I 
remember in the women’s section seeing this 
woman. When we recall her nightly broad- 
casts to our soldiers away from home and 
their families we realize that her crime of 
treason was very great. It is not for me 
to say whether her release is right or wrong, 
but I can say that in regard to her I hope 
there has been in the terms of our faith the 
certainty of just retribution for sin. 

With the plague of confusion we need to 
clear our minds. Confusion calls for hard 
policies. We must know that rights and re- 
sponsibilities were born twins. Whenever 
we talk about the rights of man we must add 
the responsibilities of man. We need sound 
economics—giving a dollar in worth for a 
dollar received. There should be punish- 
ment of wrongdoers and praise. for right 
doers. To clear away confusion there must 
be uniform requirements from all men as 
well as uniform treatment of all men. 

Confusion riddles our personal religious 
life. Many religious leaders and clergymen 
are outstanding, but some are to blame for 
adding to the confusion of persons who are 
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seeking religious enlightenment. The late 
Dr. Oscar Blackwelder talked constantly 
about crystal-clear religion. There was 
never a meeting of our interchurch club 
when he didn’t use the term. Some of us 
used to ride him good naturedly about it, 
but he had a point and the success of his 
ministry was proof that he made religion 
crystal clear to those who heard him. We 
hear about mergers, ecumenicity, crusades, 
and evangelical campaigns. Dr. Tillich, who 
is considered one of the greatest theologians 
today, is incomprehensible to many. Exis- 
tentialism is the latest fad. What is existen- 
tialism and can anyone take it out of the 
realm of confusion and make it crystal clear 
to those who are asking what it means? 

We need religious ideas we understand. 
Young persons tell me that when they go 
to church they don’t know what it is about 
and what the minister is talking about. It 
is just a lot of confused talk which comes 
out nowhere. Some of the reason is they 
know so little about the Bible, the lesson 
might just as well be an excerpt from Sun 
Yat Sen. When they hear the prayers they 
know so little about prayer for them it is 
what Paul called, speaking in an unknown 
tongue. They hear the preacher use theo- 
logical terms, phrases and expressions which 
have meaning to him, but no meaning to 
them. Some young women have come to me 
to talk about a church wedding. I have 
been amazed at some of, the things they 
wanted in their wedding. They had no idea 
of being married in a church in a religious 
ceremony. They had not thought of their 
marriage being blest by the church and a 
minister ordained to bless it. They have 
wanted a show and a performance. They 
have read too many books and have dreamed 
too many romantic dreams. 

The person under religion should see God 
at work in history and society. If a church 
does not make that clear, and, if a person 
is unable to see it, nothing but confusion 
can reign religiously in that person’s life. 
Religion says there is punishment for evil. 
“I will repay, saith the Lord.” Persons have 
chided me for speaking about sin, but, if 
religion does not make persons aware of 
sin and the punishment which follows sin, 
it can hardly be called religion. There 
must stand out a moral code just as neces- 
sary as the traffic lights on a city thorough- 
fare. There is a right and a wrong with 
no shades between. The church must be a 
vehicle which teaches men to live rightly 
here and now in the present context. Such 
a church will help people by showing them 
the unfailing example of Jesus. It will show 
them the place and need of the prophets 
who call men to do justly, to love mercy, 
to walk humbly with God, and the place 
of the Samaritan who goes out of his way 
to pour oil upon wounds, bind them up, 
take the victim to a place of refuge, pay 
for his care and agree to pay what more 
is spent when he comes again. The church 
must make the kingdom of God not a myth 
but a‘certainty. The kingdom of God can 
be explained by mankind being in harmony 
and accord. Whenever men kill, murder, 
lie, deceive, cheat, hate and blaspheme, the 
kingdom of God is being torn asunder. 
Whatever men do in terms of goodness, 
honesty, justice, truth, mercy, unity they 
are helping to build the kingdom of God 
here and now. 

The plague of confusion is upon us. We 
must fight that plague with clear heads, 
sure purpose, knowing ourself and what it 
is we believe and what it is we will as 
Americans and religious persons faithfully 
serve and willingly sacrifice for when the 
sacrifice must be made, 
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Wise British Counsel From a Century Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the great journals published in London, 
England, is the Economist, a weekly 
periodical of opinion, news, and financial 
information. Its long record of in- 
fluence upon British history is similar 
to the length of service and influence 
of the Saturday Evening Post on our 
American scene. 

Over the years, I have been an inter- 
mittent reader of the Economist. 
Thumbing through a copy recently, I 
came across a reprint of an Economist 
editorial published first on July 13, 
1861—just over 100 years ago. 

As we in this country continue to 
struggle with the eternal problem of free 
government—how much should be han- 
dled by the Central State and how much 
should be left to local governments and 
individual citizens, I think this editorial 
from the Economist of a century ago 
merits our rereading and I hope it is 
published widely in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial appear in the Appendix of today’s 
Recorp. As a “teaser” let me call at- 
tention to the following words of wisdom 
which comprise the last sentence of the 
editorial: 

Unless you interest the persons on the spot 
in the work to be done on the spot, the funds 
which are sent from London will be wasted, 
and the superintendence of London will be 
unavailing. 


Substitute the word “Washington” for 
“London,” and you and I have here a 
solemn warning indicating why deficit 
spending in the United States continues 
to increase unconscionably. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FINANCING EDUCATION 


The expense of a local outlay from the 
Imperial revenue has always been an object 
of dread and apprehension to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as far back as financial 
tradition extends. He has always had a 
dread of defraying the special wants of a dis- 
trict in any other way than by a special tax 
on that district; he has always been aware 
that those wants would increase with what 
they fed on if that food were provided from a 
distance. This has been felt even as to the 
most definite and palpable of wants—the 
subsistence of the people. The late Mr. Ri- 
cardo laid it down amidst general applause, 
that nothing but the local check of local tax- 
ation had prevented the burden of the poor 
rate from becoming greater than even we, 
rich as we are, could bear. Much more would 
this be the case with the most metaphysical, 
indefinite, impalpable of wants—education— 
a want which no two persons will agree in 
limiting in the same manner—a want which 
is in reality vague and infinite. We might 
spend untold millions from the Imperial 
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revenue, and yet be told after all that the 
Nation was not educated; that it was only 
half educated; that we had spoiled the coarse 
natural man, but had not produced the re- 
fined and cultivated man; that we had spent 
our money with no result, or with a poor 
result, and, as the most eloquent of our 
opponents would be sure to say, with a perni- 
cious result. And in all probability we 
should not have achieved anything very 
beneficial. A delicate, diffused, undetect- 
able, or nearly undetectable quality, such as 
the education of a people, peculiarly requires 
local care, local energy, and local superin- 
tendence. Unless you interest the persons 
on the spot in the work to be done on the 
spot, the funds which are sent from London 
will be wasted, and the superintendence of 
London will be unavailing. 





Tribal Leader Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Alex 
Saluskin, chairman of the Yakima Tribal 
Council of the Yakima Indian Nation 
in the State of Washington, has given 
his views of findings and recommenda- 
tions contained in a recent series of ar- 
ticles on Indian problems by Reporter 
Gene Maudlin of the Yakima Daily Re- 
public. This series recently appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Inasmuch as I believe Mr. Saluskin’s 
views should also be considered, I submit, 
under unanimous consent, the following 
editorial comment presented on radio 
station KENE at Toppenish, Wash., by 
Station Manager Robert A. Sumbardo: 

} A REPORT IN DEPTH 
(By Robert A. Sumbardo) 

A lengthy, well thought out, and complete 
talk on the Indian’s side of jurisdiction and 
other pertinent problems was heard in Yak- 
ima by the Yakima County Democratic 
Club. Alex Saluskin, tribal leader, speaking 
on behalf of the Indian Nation gave a run- 
down of past histories, the tribes’ ideas about 
certain problems and misconceptions, and 
gave comment on the recent series of In- 
dian articles in the dailies by Gene Maudlin. 

Saluskin said, “The judgment of tribal 
courts should be made enforceable through 
the State jurisdictional system.” He called 
for amendment of Public Law 280 adopted 
in 1953 and suggested these three amend- 
ments: 

1. To provide that consent of a tribe should 
be obtained before a State assumes responsi- 
bility for the civil and criminal causes speci- 
fied in the act. 

2. To provide in specific terms with tribal 
consent that a State may take over jurisdic- 
tion piecemeal as to subject matter and 
area. 

3. And to require that any such State meet 
minimum standards in rendering services 
to Indians which standards should not fall 
below the highest maintained within that 
State. 

Saluskin pointed out that tribal govern- 
ments excersise the right of home rule in 
local Indian affairs. He added that the tribe 
is currently reexamining the present civil 
and criminal rules to help handle the grow- 
ing problems of juvenile delinquency. 
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He pointed out falacies in information and 
reasoning in many of the articles in the 
dailies by Maudlin. Here’s an example: the 
articles stated that regarding fire protection, 
there would be no indication that the $3,000 
contribution to fire district No. 5 would 
continue. On April 20 of this year the 
tribal council adopted their 1962 budget 
including the $3,000 to fire district No. 5. 
Which, by the way, has no strings attached. 

We checked with Elmer Schultz, fire chief 
of fire district No. 5. He said that he has 
received the $3,000 and there is every in- 
dication that this would be an annual thing. 
We asked Elmer what this covered. He said 
that this is paid by the tribal council for 
tribal lands. To clarify this further and 
to explain it, fire district No. 5 is made up 
of about 50 percent private lands that have 
no part of the reservation. Fire protection 
revenue comes from taxes. Of the remaining 
50 percent on the reservation the smallest 
portion, or about 5 percent of the total dis- 
trict is tribal lands. Revenue from the tribe, 
the $3,000, covers this. 

Slightly over a third of the reservation 
or 15 percent of the total fire district is 
deeded land that has been transferred to 
white man or other type ownership. For 
this the fire district receives its revenue 
through normal tax channels. This covers 
all the district except for the remaining 
30 percent which is the largest part of the 
Indian reservation. This is Indian trust 
land. This is the land that was entrusted 
to the Indians by the Federal Government. 
There are no taxes from this land. It does 
not belong to the tribe. It was given to 
individual Indians by the Federal Govern- 
ment and since then has been passed down 
by inheritances. Who is responsible to pay 
the taxes or pay the fire protection on this 
land? The reservation is covered by the 
law and order department of the Indian 
agency which is supported in part by direct 
Federal funds. Indian children that go to 
school from trust lands do not pay school 
taxes through any tax structure yet the 
schools get a per capita sum. From where? 
Once again from the Federal Government. 
Now back to fire protection. The tribe has 
neither the budget nor the necessity to pay 
this. We certainly should not have our taxes 
increased for this because we live in the 
central valley, or near, or on the reserva- 
tion. If the Federal Government assumes 
a responsibility to help pay for law and 
order and assumes a responsibility to fur- 
nish schooling, should they not also assume 
a portion of the budget to pay for fire pro- 
tection? This is just one of the very intri- 
cate problems that is misunderstood by all 
parties concerned and why this reporter be- 
lieves that open publicity, information, and 
understanding will furnish an answer to our 
problems. 

Saluskin indicated that the tribe has been 
placed on the defensive. These reasons are 
because of prejudice on the part of many 
white men. Actually, the words “damn Yan- 
kee” are diminishing from our vocabulary 
and it is being replaced by the term “damn 
Indian.” This is not fair. The Indian race is 
a minority race and it is being discriminated 
upon. Saluskin pointed out to this reporter 
in a recent interview that in the first place, 
public opinion is swayed by “screaming 
bands of Indians” that appear each night in 
television stories and they are always con- 
quered by the white man. There is nothing 
wrong with this. It is part of our history; 
part of our heritage. But it places a mental 
picture of the American Indian today as a 
half-clothed, screaming, primitive, and back- 
ward native. How many times have we 
noted in various news media, and we’ve even 
been guilty ourselves of specifying the In- 
dian when we give a roundup news, such as, 
“six drunks were picked up, two were In- 
dian.” Why didn’t they say, “six drunks 
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were picked up, two were Indian, one was 
Norwegian, one was Jewish, one was Irish, 
and the other was a ‘Heinz-57-variety’ Amer- 
ican”? We see articles specifying Indians be- 
ing picked up for minor hunting charges or 
traffic violations or other large and small 
acts of crime and the phrase is always there, 
“he was an Indian.’ Does this not promote 
prejudice? 

Alex Saluskin is right, the Indian is on the 
defensive. In his words: “The Yakima Tribal 
Council has promised all businessmen that if 
given an opportunity, everything can be 
worked out. The proponents of the jurisdic- 
tional bill, the citizens of the towns of Top- 
penish, Wapato and Harrah have and still 
are trying in every way to discredit the Yak- 
ima Indians in order to accomplish their 
scheme. The Yakima Tribe is on the defen- 
sive and it is almost impossible to swing a 
biased public.” 

We are not ballyhooing any side of the 
fence. We acknowledge serious errors on 
both parties, white man and red man. We 
do ask a few things. Help live together in 
brotherhood. Our bones, our biood, and our 
brains are the same be our color white, yel- 
low, black or red. Help our neighbors get 
off the defensive. If you accept him, he will 
accept you. And finally, and as we stated 
before, the answer to our problems lie in fair 
publicity, correct information, and most im- 
portant—-understanding. 





The Looming Decision on the N-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, our 
colleague the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopps] is a man who not 
only sees the grave responsibilities in 
these very grave days, he is a man in 
public life who comes forward with con- 
crete, specific recommendations for 
courses of action. In this connection I 
wish to call attention to an informative 
and persuasive discussion set forth by 
our colleague in the July 17 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. The article is 
entitled “Neutron Bomb: Ideal Weapon 
for Defense.” 

The Senator from Connecticut makes 
three observations: First, the neutron 
bomb is scientifically feasible; second, 
is ideally suited for defense particularly 
by NATO whose very existence presup- 
poses the fighting of a defensive war in 
Western Europe; and third, the time for 
decision is at hand. 

The subject is crucial and the Sen- 
ator’s article is brief so I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEUTRON Boms, NUCLEAR TESTS—NEXT 
CISIONS FOR UNITED STATES 

(Two issues that could mean the life or 
death of this Nation are crowding in upon 
the Kennedy administration for decision. 
Issue 1: The neutron bomb. In an article 
written exclusively for U.S. News & World 
Report, Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, points out the big advan- 
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tages that could be gained by the first na- 
tion to perfect the fantastic weapon. Issue 
2: Atomic tests. In another exclusive article, 
arguments against US. resumption of tests 
are answered by Representative CHet Ho t- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California, head of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 
N-BOMB: IDEAL WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 
(By Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut) 


Perhaps because it distills, or crystallizes, 
all the other issues involved, the national 
debate on the larger question of the nuclear- 
test-ban moratorium now appears to be fo- 
cusing with increasing sharpness on the neu- 
tron bomb. 

When I first spoke about the neutron bomb 
in the Senate on May 12, 1960, and described 
it as a weapon which had the ability to kill 
without physical destruction, one national 
periodical ran a note captioned, “Dopp Bomb 
a Dud.” Subsequent to my speech, there 
were several skeptical references to the neu- 
tron bomb in statements by nuclear physi- 
cists of some repute. Today, there is not 
a single objective scientist with knowledge in 
this area who would question the scientific 
feasibility of the neutron bomb. 

Even though there is new no serious argu- 
ment about its scientific feasibility, the de- 
bate about the neutren bomb is growing. 
Until recently, this debate has been Carried 
on behind closed doors and under classified 
label. Today it is out in the open, where 
it ought to be. 

In my opinion, all the hush-hush about 
the neutron bomb represents a glaring in- 
stance of the official abuse ef secrecy. Since 
there almost certainly will be such a thing 
as & neutron bomb, and since there is a 
serious danger that the Russians might beat 
us to its development, the American people 
are entitled to this information. To keep 
the facts about the nuclear age from our 
people is both foolish and dangerous. 

There are many qualified experts, includ- 
ing scientists, military men and weapons 
technologists, who consider the neutron 
bomb a weapon of revolutionary significance, 
one that might very well cost us our freedom 
if the Soviets get it first. On the other 
hand, there are those who now claim that 
its potential military significance has been 
grossly overrated, and that we have other 
weapons that can accomplish much the 
same purpose. 

They argue that the neutron bomb is not 
an important-enough reason for the re- 
sumption of testing of new weapons. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times such a 
debate is now going on within the Presi- 
dent’s advisory staff. 

Over the past 2 weeks, the latter point of 
view has been reflected in a number of 
articles in the national press, purportedly 
based on high-level information. These 
articles contained so many inaccuracies and 
misconceptions that I feel they must be con- 
sidered evidence of a deliberate effort to 
downgrade the significance of the neutron 
bomb. 

The opponents of renewed testing, the 
last-ditch defenders of the moratorium on 
testing, find it increasingly difficult to op- 
pose the neutron bomb on scientific grounds. 
Therefore, they dredge up every conceivable 
argument, some pseudomilitary, some just 
plain nonsensical, for not being worried about 
the neutron bomb. 

The purpose of this article is to set the 
record straight on the nfost serious of these 
misconceptions and inaccuracies. 

1. The most serious misconception was 
stated, in summary, in a recent headline in a 
Washington newspaper: “Neutron Bomb 
Dwarfed by ‘H’, Despite Furor.” The article 
concluded with the words, “One thing seems 
certain: A neutron bomb will be no match 
for the hydrogen bomb. Nor can its de- 
velopment be considered a giant leap beyond 
the H bomb.” 
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This completely misses the point. No one, 
to my Knowledge, has ever suggested that 
the neutron bomb would have a greater 
capacity to kill or to devastate than the H- 
bomb. The neutron bomb would, never- 
theless, have a revolutionary impact on war- 
fare. It is no exaggeration to say that, if 
the Soviets were to get it first, it might very 
well cost us our freedom. 

The trouble with old-fashioned H- and A- 
weapons, even the tactical nuclear weapons 
we now have in our arsenal, is that they 
suffer from serious military liabilities, and 
even more serious political and moral lia- 
bilities. Such weapons, because they are 
still of large yield and highly destructive, and 
produce fallout in varying degree, represent 
a danger to whichever side uses them and, in 
many cases, they preclude the immediate 
occupation of the target area. 

But, most important, they represent a 
danger to the civilian population in whose 
territory the war may be fought. 

This danger is something that democratic 
countries in particular cannot ignore. Our 
European Allies are prepared to resist com- 
munism. But one cannot blame them for 
being disturbed over the prospect of a de- 
fense with tactical nuclear weapons that will 
settle radioactive debris on their towns and 
villages and contaminate milk and crops. 
They also fear that the use of tactical atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons on the battle- 
field will tend to escalate into allout H-bomb 
warfare. 

These dangers may be exaggerated, and 
the fears may be even more exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, their existence constitutes an 
inescapable political fact—a fact which lays 
a heavy hand of deterrence on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s tactical ca- 
ability to defend itself. 

Weapons that we are reluctant to use, and 
that our Allies would be even more reluctant 
to see used, do not constitute the ideal de- 
terrent to the Kremlin in its present em- 
boldened state. The Kremlin apparently 
does not consider it credible that we would 
resort to allout H-bomb war over Berlin. 
It could also not be blamed if it considered 
it not too credible that we would employ 
small H- and A-weapons for tactical pur- 
poses on the territory of our Allies. 

But the neutron bomb, if we had it, would 
be a completely credible weapon; and the 
element of credibility would enormously en- 
hance the chances of keeping the peace., 

The N-bomb would get away from both 
the military and political liabilities of our 
other tactical nuclear weapons. 

It could be tailored in a variety of sizes 
to meet military requirements with pre- 
cision. 

Under battlefield conditions, it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
vise any practical protection against it. 

Since there is no significant contamina- 
tion, troops could move into the target area 
immediately after the explosion. 

Since it kills without significant destruc- 
tion, equipment and fortifications in the 
target area could be taken over reasonably 
intact. 


WITH N-BOMB, THERE IS NO FALLOUT 


Since there is no fallout, there would be 
no danger, either immediate or future, to 
the civilian population in nearby centers. 

Since it is radically different from A- and 
H-weapons, and capable of precise limita- 
tion to the battlefield or target area, it 
would seriously reduce the possibility of es- 
calation into all-out thermonuclear war. 

These characteristics would make the neu- 
tron bomb an ideal weapon for defense or 
offense. But it would, above all, be an ideal 


weapon for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- , 


ganization, which has been constructed to 
fight a defensive war, initially on the ter- 
ritory of its own peoples. 

2. The neutron bomb has another applica- 
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tion of critical importance. Some articles 
have distinguished between a neutron bomb 
and a “neutron flux” warhead, which, they 
said, would be an antimissile weapon. 

This terminology is confusing because it 
implies that there is some basic difference 
between a neutron weapon and a “neutron 
flux” weapon. There would obviously be ~ 
some difference between a neutron warhead — 
specifically designed for an antimissile mis- 
sile and a neutron warhead designed for 
battlefield use. But the basic principle in- 
volved is the same for both. The neutron 
warhead for the antimissile missile cannot 
and will not be built unless we conduct the 
original or grandfather test that will estab- 
lish the scientific framework for neutron 
weapons of all kinds. e 

Army technologists working on the anti- 
missile missile have made impressive prog- 
ress in solving the difficult problem of guid- 
ance. If this is solved, one of the most im- 
portant single problems remaining would 
be the development of the most suitable and 
effective warhead. A neutron warhead would 
have great advantages over any now available 
to us, first because it could be built at a 
fraction of the price of an A- or H-warhead, 
second because it would result in no at- 
mospheric contamination, even if it were 
detonated in the atmosphere, accidentally 
or intentionally. This is a very important 
consideration. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY NEUTRONS 


3. One of the recently published articles 
downgrading the neutron bomb stated that 
“little is known of the biological effects of 
high-energy neutrons” It added that those 
irradiated might not succumb for as long as 
30 days, “during which the victim would pre- 
sumably become an ideal kamikaze,” or sui- 
cide volunteer. This ability to cteate hordes 
of suicide shock troops, said the article, 
“greatly reduces the role of a neutron bomb 
as a battlefield weapon.” 

It is always difficult to reply to misinforma- 
tion in a classified area because to correct 
inaccuracies detail by detail would require 
the revelation of classified information. I 
will only say in commenting on this that it 
conveys a completely inaccurate conception 
of the battlefield effects of the neutron 
bomb. 

The overwhelming majority of those with- 
in the target area of an N-bomb would be 
incapacitated within minutes and would re- 
main incapacitated until their death some- 
time within the ensuing several days. Those 
who survived for several days or, in rare 
cases, longer, would not make ideal kami- 
kazes, or suicide volunteers, of any kind, for 
the simple reason that they would not have 
either the will or the energy. Those who 
were affected but were beyond lethal range 
might not take too kindly, with the prospect 
of complete recovery, to the suggestion that 
they serve as kamikazes. 

4. At the plain nonsensical end of the 
spectrum was one anti-N-bomb argument, 
recently quoted by one of our national col- 
umnists. His source, apparently someone of . 
authority within the administration, was 
quoted as saying that there was really no 
military need for the N-bomb because we 
had bacteriological and chemical weapons 
that could do just as effective a job of killing. 

This is straining hard for arguments. As 
anyone with an ABC knowledge of military 
matters should know, bacteriological weap- 
ons have never been used in warfare. Used 
as battlefield weapons, they would be so slow- 
acting as to be_purposeless, and they would 
be as much of a danger to the side that used 
them—and to the civilian population—as 
they would be to the enemy. 4 

As for chemical weapons, they are notori- 
ously hazardous to use on the battlefield be- 
cause of shifting wind patterns. The side 
that uses them must equip its troops with 
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cumbersome protective clothing, and must 
be indifferent to heavy casualties to the sur- 
rounding civilian population. They are not 
precision weapons nor do they have any of 
the other advantages of the N-bomb. 

We beat the Soviets to the H-bomb by a 
matter of months only. If President Tru- 
man, instead of ordering a crash program to 
develop the H-bomb, had continued to listen 
to those who opposed its development for 
scientific reasons, or moral reasons, or polit- 
ical reasons, or for a combination of reasons, 
America today might very well be a Soviet 
colony. 

The Soviets developed the H-bomb in com- 
plete secrecy. They exploded it without an- 
nouncing it to the world, and our intelli- 
gence was completely unaware of Soviet 
progréss in this field until it monitored the 
first Soviet H-blast. 

The Soviet Government in its time has 
violated more than 1,000 treaties and agree- 
ments, as documented by a Senate study on 
the subject. If they have violated the 2%- 
year honor moratorium on testing—and, to 
my mind, they would not be Communists if 
they had not cheated on it—then they al- 
ready May have beaten us to the neutron 
bomb. 

If the day should ever come when the 
Kremlin forces a showdown crisis over Ber- 
lin and then demonstrates its possession of 
the neutron bomb, we would find ourselves 
confronted with the choice of capitulation 
in’ Europe or allout nuclear war. 

If this day of doom ever arrives, it will be 
small consolation to Republicans and Demo- 
crats that, on the cardinal issue of the mora- 
torium, they have blundered hand in hand. 


r 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOES of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a tremendous advance in me- 
chanical translation of Soviet and other 
foreign scientific publications into Eng- 
lish and other languages has been re- 
ported in the short time since the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics ex- 
plored the problem. 

Little more than a year ago a series 
of public hearings and a report to the 
House by this committee pointed up the 
importance of developing a sound sys- 
tem of mechanical translation of foreign 
publications. 

Now I am happy to note an article in 
the trade publication, Aviation Week, for 
July 17 of this year, which states that a 
machine translation technique has been 
developed which is approximately 150 
times the speed of a skilled human 
translator. 

According to a demonstration of the 
machine’s capability, a Russian article 
was translated mechanically into Eng- 
lish and German at a speed of 60,000 
words per hour with no-human inter- 
vention or subsequent polishing. 

Furthermore, it was stated, translation 
speeds of more than 150,000 words an 
hour are expected within a year and 
speeds of up to 1 million words an hour 
may be possible when larger machines 
are developed. 
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The machine is said to be so selective 
that it can pick the most appropriate 
word from among 25 different possible 
meanings. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the magazine article: 
MACHINE TRANSLATION TECHNIQUE DEVELOPED 


WasHINGTON.—Translation of an article 
from the Russian newspaper Pravda into 
fully readable English and German on an IBM 
7090 computer, with no human intervention 
or subsequent polishing, at a speed of 60,000 
words per hour was demonstrated here re- 
cently by Machine Translation, Inc., of 
Washington, D.C. (Aviation Week, July 3, 
p. 33). This is approximately 150 times the 
speed of a skilled human translater. 

Translation speeds of more than 150,000 
words per hour are expected to be realized 
within a year, and speeds up to 1 million 
words per hour may be possible using larger 
computers such as the IBM Stretch, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ariadne Lukjanow, president of 
Machine Translation, Inc. Mrs. Lukjanow, 
who was born in Russia and has a back- 
ground in mathematics and physics, has 
been working on automatic machine trans- 
lation for about 4 years. 

At these speeds, it should be possible to 
provide rapid translation of all important 
foreign newspapers and scientific papers, 
possibly from one or two automatic transla- 
tion centers, Mrs. Lukjanow predicted. 

Although United States, Soviet, and other 
foreign scientists have been working for sev- 
eral years on machine translation, and have 
demonstrated word-for-word conversion 
from one language to another, the new sys- 
tem is believed to be the first to translate 
on the basis of the context in which the word 
is used. The machine can select the most ap- 
propriate word from up to 25 different pos- 
sible meanings, Mrs. Lukjanow says. 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Listener, a periodical devoted to the 
communications trade, the June 8, 1961 
issue, there appeared an article called 
“The New Frontier in U.S. Television,” 
which I include at the end of my re- 
marks. I have read this article with 
great care and it causes me grave con- 
cern. 


If it is the purpose of the people men- 


tioned in that article to have the U.S. 
Government take over television broad- 
casting in this country, or suppressing it 
to such an extent that it cannot bring 
us the fine programs we enjoy, then I 
think they are in for a rude awakening. 
I do not believe the American public, 
and I am satisfied the American Con- 
gress, will not permit such. The tele- 
vision industry in the United States 
brings us daily many fine programs, in- 
cluding the best in world news coverage. 
I would assume that as much coverage 
that is given to the various fields or en- 
deavors of art that there would be some 
programs some people did not like, but 
on the other hand there are programs for 
everybody. 
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I have heard no cry from the people of 
this country about the television pro- 
grams. I have heard nothing said about 
the wonderful sports programs that most 
men enjoy. Iam one of those who enjoys 
a western, and the fact that there is some 
shooting in a western has never con- 
cerned me as I can remember when I 
was a lad and got a dime to go to the 
picture show every week—I always went 
to a western and it did not have any ad- 
verse effect as the good man always won 
and that is the lesson of the westerns. 

We have many cultural programs and 
to try to restyle the character of the pro- 
grams at Government direction would 
probably result in the broadcasting of 
many cultural programs which the 
American public does not want. 

We do not need too much Government 
interference in this field. We have suc- 
cessfully fought pay television and I am 
proud that the stations in my area were 
opposed to it. If the Government gets 
into the television field it will make 
greater expense to the American public, 
poorer programs, less enjoyment, and the 
communications desires will be involved 
in the useless redtape of bureaucracy. 

Because of the time element involved 
in carrying out the duties of my office, 
I do not get to look at television as much 
as I would like. If the Government is 
going to monitor the television, is it going 
to monitor the news so that the news 
becomes propaganda instead of facts? 
If a sporting event is presented, are we 
going to have to have the added com- 
mercial that the U.S. Government has 
screened the preparations of the event? 
If we have a western, will there be an 
announcement that the U.S. marshal 
seen is not an official U.S. marshal? 

Perhaps we should not criticize the 
ambition of some to possibly take over 
the television industry as ridiculous, but 
if that ambition exists, it is a serious 
threat to free communications of this 
country. 

The press of this country travels un- 
bridled, but that is necessary to perpet- 
uate a free press. Whether we agree 
or disagree with what the press reports, 
we are determined that the press shall 
remain free. We should be no less deter- 
mined that this new, valuable and en- 
joyable method of communication of our 
modern age, the television, as well as the 
radio, should have as much freedom as is 
possible. 

I enclose this article because I want 
the American public warned and I think 
the American public should know that 
if such ambitions do exist, it is against 
the will of the American public and I 
certainly intend to express my opposition 
for this Government trying to take over 
the television of this country. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue New FRONTIER IN U.S. TELEVISION 


(By Kenneth Adam, director of television 

broadcasting, BBC) 

Two men in Washington have set them- 
selves to change the face of television in the 
United States; and in a crowded 3 weeks’ 
study of that face, I saw no one more inter- 
esting or, I fancy, more important than 
these intrepid two. One cannot call them 
a pair, for the time being anyway, because 
although they appear to have an identical 
objective they are, historically and institu- 
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tionally, on opposite sides of the fence, and 
the courtship between them is surprising, 
and indeed shocking, to many. This, how- 
ever, is not the only surprising fact of the 
situation. Another is that it is in Washing- 
ton at all, and not in New York, where the 
great networks have their impressive head- 
quarters, or in the studios of Hollywood, 
where by far the biggest number of televi- 
sion programs is now manufactured on 
the film lots, that the pace is being set. 
Nobody really expected the New Frontier to 
extend to broadcasting. Another is that the 
two men, though both lawyers, and both 
new to broadcasting office, are strikingly, in- 
deed in the increasing conformity of Amer- 
ican public life almost spectacularly, 
different. 


PRESIDENT OF A PRESSURE GROUP 


LeRoy Collins, who is president of the Na- 
tiénal Association of Broadcasters, which 
represents the larger part of the radio and 
television stations in the United States, and 
has traditionally been their pressure group 
against the Government, was Governor of 
Florida, and became a national figure and a 
star on television as chairman and key 
speaker of last year’s Democratic Conven- 
tion. He is a tall, thin, superbly elegant 
figure of 52, with a weather-beaten face and 
brush of silver hair that make him look 
much older. His manners and bearing seem 
to proclaim the southern aristocrat. In- 
stead, I learned, he was a country grocer’s 
son whose further education began with a 
6 months’ course in salesmanship in a busi- 
ness college. Obviously, it was an excellent 
course. 

Newton Minow, who is Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
regulatory agency, with jurisdiction over all 
the interstate and international communi- 
cations facilities, and with a reputation for 
ducking most of its problems in the field of 
broadcasting since it was set up under 
Roosevelt’s New Deal in 1934, is much 
younger than Mr. Collins—35, and looks 
younger still. He is a stubby, crumpled man 
with big glasses swamping a small-featured 
face, and was completely unknown outside 
the junior chamber of commerce in 
Chicago, and Adlai Stevenson’s law office, 
whence he was plucked (his word) to join 
the band of young liberals round the young 
President. 


THE SALESMAN IN THE SADDLE 


Mr. Collins and Mr. Minow, in what have 
been customarily competing roles, seem both 
to be taking as their text that part of Mr. 
Kennedy's inaugural in which he said: 

“Before my term is ended, we shall have 
to test anew whether a nation organized and 
governed as ours can endure. The outcome 
is by no means certain. The answers are by 
no means clear.” 

And they are applying it to television, 
which is under very heavy fire from news- 
papers and magazines, educationists, Con- 
gress, individual citizens of standing, and 
even the viewer. The fundamental charge 
is one of excessive commercialism, or as Gil- 
bert Seldes, veteran of the lively arts, puts 
it: “There is a real monopoly in broadcast- 
ing. It if a monopoly of purpose, To sell 
goods.” It is claimed that with the salesman 
in the saddle, programs suffer from extreme 
monotony and sensationalism, and above all 
from an offensive and dangerous preoccupa- 
tion with violence. Before himself abandon- 
ing television criticism, in disgust bitterly 
declared, John Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribue quoted from a mother’s letter: 

“I am trying to teach my children Christian 
precepts but television is systematically 
drilling into children (1) think only of your- 
self, (2) never think before you speak, (3) 
authority is a dope, (4) in any argument use 
@ weapon and not your brains, commonsense, 
or respect for others.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


At a conference in Pittsburgh a couple 
of months ago organized by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co.—~broadcasting con- 
ventions in the United States tend to be 
mutually admiring or savagely masochistic— 
artists, writers, social scientists, engineers, 
and producers combined to present an alarm- 
ing picture of the industry as a Pilate wash- 
ing its hands of public responsibility in the 
name of popular will, and yet as one ob- 
server at the press table put it: “Psychol- 
ogists might explain it as the standard 
pathology of expiation; but one look at their 
scrubbed, beaming faces made it clear they 
were all smugly blaming someone else.” 

To understand what the line is, and how 
unusual, that Mr. Minow and Mr. Collins are 
taking, it is necessary to look at the way in 
which “blaming someone else” has worked 
in television, with its current total of some 
600 stations, until now. First of all, there 
is the seven-man Federal Communications 
Commission, responsible for licensing and 
regulating all those stations, and the 4,000- 
odd radio stations as well. Very early in its 
history when the FCC showed signs of using 
its powers, a Senate Committee resolved that 
“the sense of the Senate” was that it should 
not do so until Congress had debated the 
issue. This threat stopped the FCC from 
making regulation any kind of reality for 
many years, even though Congress has to 
this day never held such a debate. 


A SUPREME COURT DECISION 


When television arrived, the FCC did, after 
lengthy proceedings, assert itself to 
strengthen the local stations in various ways 
against the networks, and to compel the-two 
networks to become three. A Supreme Court 
decision in this case underlined the Com- 
mission’s duty to look at a station’s overall 
output, and its right to refuse to renew a 
license if the station was not “acting in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 
Shortly afterward, however, the FCC itself 
faced a congressional investigation into 
“inefficiency, hureaucracy, and excessive in- 
terference with free enterprise,” and the then 
chairman, a man of character and resource 
named James L. Fly, had to develop what 
came to be known as the raised-eyebrow 
technique. He issued no orders, but indi- 
cated displeasure. 

A Blue Book of standards was drawn up 
and circulated but was never made an of- 
ficial order. Then came a technical storm 
over the intermixture of VHF and UHF 
channels which ended in the public spectacle 
of Commissioners in tears, declaring they 
had not understood the technicalities. A 
series of weak commissions followed, of 
whom a Senator said: “You vote 4-3 to 
march up the hill, and then you vote 4-3 
to march down again.” During this period, 
program regulation was pushed under the 
carpet, while commissioners became more 
informal and much more friendly in their 
dealings with industry. Finally, when those 
relations had become too friendly, there was 
another probe, and several commissioners 
were called upon to resign. So that even 
before Mr. Minow arrived, the Commission 
was a purified and sterner body, ready per- 
haps to pull the regulation of programs 
out, and dust it over. But it was a strange 
and unpromising background that he in- 
herited at the beginning of this year. 

If then the FCC failed to concern itself 
effectively with programs, it was not to be 
expected that the National Association of 
Broadcasters would. To start with, it did 
not represent anything like a majority of 
the stations, and when it grew in numbers 
it became more and more concerned with 
hearings, petitions, and adjudications on the 
one hand, and with occasional conferences 
of the self-adulatory kind on the other. 
Programs could be left to the networks. 

Of these, now three—NBC, CBS, and 
ABC—each is allowed to own and operate 
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only five stations. But their affiliates num- 
ber over 200 in each case. This complex 
arrangement is designed to proyide an ad- 
vertiser with the best potential coverage in 
all the important markets, a market being 
a city or area commercially productive 
enough to support a television station. (In- 
cidentally, the average number of stations 
per market is 2%.) So the networks are 
“gigantic bundles of telephone wires,” 
leased from the Government. Producing 
now only a few programs themselves, as the 
cost of artists and resources have rocketed, 
they are essentially middlemen, who release 
their wires to the advertisers, who sponsor 
nearly all the . The networks do 
not engage in the business of analyzing and 
editing and reviewing, which would be ex- 
tremely expensive. Their program accept- 
ance departments are small and, within 
their limits, efficient. There is no law that 
tells them they must do more. 


THE SPONSOR 


The sponsor is the next link in the chain. 
He is responsible for about 80 percent of pro- 
grams screened. The better the company, 
the better the program it is claimed. To 
some extent it is true. Companies of pres- 
tige want their television image to be esti- 
mable. Some smaller companies show a 
conscious sense of responsibility, too. But 
all this is entirely voluntary. Again, no 
one with authority has said hitherto that 
standards must be raised, or even that they 
must not drop. 

Like the networks, the sponsors pbtain 
their programs for the most part unseen, 
from Madison Avenue. There are certain 
new developments in the ancient battle be- 
tween the networks and the agencies for 
domination of the programs, of which I shall 
write in a later article, but for the moment 
it is still with the avenue boys (the vice 
presidents, television, of the major advertis- 
ing agencies) that real power lies, They, 
however are still middlemen. Their prime 
concern is the size of the audience for a par- 
ticular program, but they buy that program 
from a packager. Even they do not see it 
before it is screened, because they have 
usually bought a series on the strength of a 
pilot. 

At the end of the line, therefore, is the 
packager, who works from Hollywood, Four 
large companies, Revue, Four Star, Screen 
Gems, and Desilu, account for 80 percent 
of the programs in prime evening time. 
They employ outstanding talent and often 
produce with dazzling skill. But they are 
the most insistent of all members of the 
industry that it is none of their business to 
improve standards or raise the level of taste. 
Their business is to get hold of an audience 
for the sponsor, and, more important and 
significant still, to keep it, for 26 or 39 or 52 
weeks. Therefore in the very last resort it is 
the ratings which dictate the schedules, or 
as an angry network producer said in Pitts- 
burgh: “We have gotten into a push-button 
democracy where 51 percent are always right.” 
At the same conference, a network vice presi- 
dent put it another way: “The public votes 
for its favorite politicians and favorite pro- 
grams by snapping switches. That’s what we 
all want, isn’t it—democracy?” Aad he is 
understood to have been serious. 


ATTACK ON AUDIENCE RATINGS 


Governor Collins, however, has made it 
plain that his sympathies lie with the pro- 
ducer and not with the vice president. It was 
with a stinging attack on the “deification"” 
of audience ratings that he began a planned 
campaign of speeches early this year. Ad- 
dressing the directors of NAB at their winter 
meeting, and breaking with precedent by re- 
leasing his text to the press, he said: 

“I do not here quarrel with the validity of 
these services, but I am shocked by their 
far-reaching influence. In effect, their re- 
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: is determining in large measure not 
only what the broadcasting diet shall be but 
also at what times the meals will be served. 
Yet NAB has no checkrein or oversee-status 
whatever, over what the raters do or how they 
de it. Broadcasting is allowing an outsider 
to become master of its own house, and does 
not even. check his healthcard.” 

This was heresy. But worse was to come. 
He went on to declare that “NAB must be- 
come involved more effectively in improving 
the kind and quality of programing, its di- 
versity in prime hours, the extent as well as 
the nature of advertising, and the machinery 
for assuring self-discipline in all these areas.” 
Broadcasters asked each other what kind of a 
leader they had picked for themselves. 

A month later, he announced to the radio 
and television executives of New York a 
blue-ribbon plan, and called on the networks 
to present an agreed upon amount of pro- 
grams under that heading, 6 hours a week to 
begin with, in prime time, covering great 
drama, fine music, information, and educa- 
tion. Next he told the annual convention of 
American advertising agencies that they 
should find sponsors for such programs, and 
warned them also that he intended as my 
major responsibility, to develop codes, in- 
cluding one for advertisers, as the instru- 
ments through which broadcasters will main- 
tain an ever-closer surveillance over their 
own house. Advertisers asked themselves 
what kind of president the NAB had picked. 
Lastly, but one suspects by no means finally, 
at the NAB annual convention a week or two 
ago, he called on broadcasters to recognize “a 
responsibility to help the people understand 
the complex and changing world in which 
they live.” From my own talks with this 
highly wnconventional operator, who is bid- 
ding for leadership of the whole industry, I 
am convinced that he intends to do what he 
says he will do, and get what he says he 
wants. 

However, at the NAB convention, it was 
Mr. Minow who stole the headlines. He 
analyzed the programs in merciless detail, 
and summed them up as “a vast wasteland.” 
“A glance of next season’s proposals,” he 
said, “can give us little heart. Of 73% hours 
of prime time, the networks have 
scheduled 59 to categories of action adven- 
ture situation comedy, variety quiz, and 
movies.” Gentlemen, your trust accounting 
with your beneficiaries is overdue. Never 
have 850 few owed so much to so many.” He 
said he had not gone to Washington “idly to 
observe this squandering of the Nation’s 
airwaves.” 


NEGLECT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the future, renewals of licenses for tele- 
vision stations will be no mere form. He 
intends to hold public hearings in the com- 
munity they promised to serve, and invite 
viewers to take part. He was particularly 
scathing about the neglect of young people: 
“If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
ratings, children would have a steady diet 
of ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
school,” 
+} Harriet Van Horne, critic of the New York 
World-Telegram, commenting on this, ad- 
vised the networks and local stations to snap 
up some of the “splendid programs con- 
sistently being offered from Britain” “In 
truth,” she wrote, “the British have a backlog 
of superb dramatic productions, wonderful 
documentaries, interviews and  travelogs 
and such it is shaming to us to compare 
their tally with a representative list of our 
television treats for kiddies.” Jack Gould, of 
the New York Times, another séarching critic 
and indefatigable fighter for better pro- 
grams, described the speech as “a historic 
change in the fundamental concept of the 
regulation of broadcasting.” 

The professional reaction was first one of 
stunned silence, and then a cry of rage went 
up. Already the historic bogey of govern- 
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ment interference with the sacred freedom of 
the home set and screen has been raised. But 
the ratings are taking knock after 
knock. When Mr. Minow said that “a rating 
is at best an indication of how many people 
saw what you gave them, and does not reveal 
the depth of the penetration or the intensity 
of reaction, and never reveals what the ac- 
ceptance would have been if what you gave 
them had been better,” he was taking up 
where Mr. Collins had left off. The television 
industry in the United States is on trial. The 
prosecuting attorney has not yet completed 
his case. And the counsel for the defense 
seems to have gone over to his side. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Chicago Daily News of Thursday, July 
13, contains an editorial which is both 
incisive and courageous. 

It brings into sharp focus the fact 
that foreign-aid handouts do not neces- 
sarily improve this country’s position in 
international affairs or enhance the 
well-being of the people of the countries 
receiving the aid and often cause resent- 
ment, hostility and add to the distorted 
image of the “Ugly American.” 

This excellent editorial exhorts the 
Kennedy administration, in view of the 
almost $100 billion spent on foreign aid 
with little concrete results, to make a 
determined effort to taper off and even- 
tually end a program which has been 
very expensive, often futile, and of little 
or no help to this country in the con- 
duct of its international affairs. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the thesis 
propounded in the editorial, particu- 
larly when it reminds us that, at this 
late date, we have no assurance that the 
money spent on foreign aid will not do 
more harm than good, no assurance that 
it will be intelligently and honestly ad- 
ministered and no assurance that it will 
not antagonize one ally while supposedly 
aiding another. 

There is no certainty that foreign aid 





will accomplish its avowed purpose of. 


strengthening our allies and confound- 
ing our enemies, not to mention the win- 
ning over of neutral and uncommitted 
nations tq our cause. 

I recommend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One Hunprep Brui0on Dowiars Later 
. President Kennedy said of the $48 billion 
foreign-aid legislation: “I consider this bill 
to be probably the most vital piece of legis- 
lation in the national interest that may be 
before the Congress this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms and various 
other measures not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National 
Science Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion 
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@ year were in prospect if this nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the scientific 
world in the next decade. Survival now- 
adays depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion’s membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being 
@ many-faceted job, there are certain obli- 
gations upon the Executive and the Congress 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of 
the job to all the other parts, and to relate 
the total cost to the Nation's ability to bear 
it. 

Another is to make certain that each dollar 
buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excel- 
lence, or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this mat- 
ter in his. Monday foreign-aid speech, say- 
ing: “We are bringing new people into 
this [foreign aid] organization. We are 
getting the best talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a po- 
litical free-for-all, will press him for some 
further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign- 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence that 
we have brought the benefits of democracy, 
freedom and a better life to any except those 
who either already had them, or at least had 
the basic know-how to get them. 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
short-changed. 

And as for any reasonable comprehension 
of what we were trying to do, the cynicism 
in the underdeveloped countries seems to be 
in almost direct ratio to the aid we have 
provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got $2.5 billion, 
and Tito said the other day this was “only 
@ small portion of what they should have 
given us.” 

A Middle Eastern government chief recent- 
ly issued a demand—nothing less—for some 


$30 million “as a direct grant, not a loan,” 


implying we could not do less than grant it. 
This week the President of Uruguay said he 
was not interested in any U.S. aid if it meant 
investments at interest rates of 314 or 4 per- 
cent. “We want real aid,” he said. 

It was also asserted recently by the London 
Times, a fairly dispassionate newspaper, that 
our $1.35 billion in aid to Iran in the last 
10 years had produced: “Inflation, economic 
dislocation, corruption, unhealthy fat, ex- 
change difficulties, chronic balance of pay- 
ments gaps, record corruption in contracts, 
waste on imports, economic wobbliness.” 

Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hostile 
to India, and vice versa, or that aid to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their destruc- 
tion? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be built in the 
wilderness, leading nowhere, or machine tools 
provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 

Has he, in short, some yet-undisclosed 
means of making reagonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth and increased dependency? 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s friends have ad- 


vised him that the Berlin crisis makes his 
aid program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
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Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. 

But must we look forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of 
crisis is surely as good as any other to make 
a determined beginning toward an end of 
the perennial foreign aid crisis. 








University Chaplain Refutes Red Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, at no time in history have free 
societies been so gravely threatened. In 
our endeavors to protect the American 
heritage from external enemies we must 
not allow our priceless liberties to be 
destroyed from within by capricious acts 
in the name of patriotic fervor. 

Thomas Jefferson stated: 

Truth is the proper and sufficient an- 
tagonist to error and has nothing to fear 
from the confifct unless, by human inter- 
position, is disarmed of her natural weap- 
ons, free argument, and debate. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an editorial appearing 
in the San Leandro Morning News that 
points to the laudatory stand of Father 
Joseph Quinn, chaplain of the Newman 
Club of the University of California. 
This cleric reaffirms the above principle 
enunciated by Jefferson and focuses at- 
tention on the folly of allowing emo- 
tionalism to obfuscate the opportunity 
for a free interchange of ideas. This 
editorial follows: 

UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN REFUTES RED CHARGE 


Irresponsible charges of Communist infil- 
tration can do vast harm to the majority of 
students in American colleges who are loyal 
citizens. 

Recently such charges have been made in 
so-called high quarters against students at 
the University of California, Berkeley. State 
Senator Hugh Burns is one of those who 
have made charges. 

The students, for the most part, attempt 
to refute the senator, but they do not ob- 
tain as much press coverage because their 
stature is not as elevated as that of a State 
senator. Now comes Father Joseph Quinn, 
chaplain of the Newman Club at the State 
university. 


Pather Quinn has come to the defense of 
the vast majority of the students at UC 
and has cautioned the senator against the 
irresponsible charges. 


The clergyman points out in-the letter 
to Senator Burns that the elected officers 
of the Associated Students took a strong and 
courageous stand against the editorial board 
of the Daily Californian, that student legis- 
lators introduced a resolution to establish 
a theology department at Cal similar 
to that at the University of Iowa, and that 
university officials denied UC facilities to 
Malcom X, Black Muslim representative. 

Each of these issues have emotional values. 

Perhaps some of them should not have 
been resolved by the student legislators. The 
point is that they were made by elected stu- 
dent officials, for good or for bad. 
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Father Quinn declares that the “State 
senate’s factfinding Subcommittee on Un- 
American activities has leveled serious 
charges against the student body of the 
University of California. Such charges are 
irresponsible unless they point out not only 
the bare minority of students involved in 
subversive activity, but also the large num- 
ber of patriotic responsible students who 
have combated it.” 

The cleric does not minimize the dangers 
that are constantly a threat to the existence 
of a free society, however, he firmly believes 
the students should not be denied the praise 
which is due for the intelligent and patriotic 
use of their freedom. 

“Freedom is a fragile, but precious treas- 
ure,” said Father Quinn. This is true. It 
is always possible that the enthusiasm of 
youth may exceed the bounds of prudence, 
but youth has on the campus as well as on 
the battlefield exerted its enthusiasm for the 
defense of freedom. 

It would indeed be most costly to permit 
the fear of a very real and present danger 
to curb the exercise of academic freedom at 
the University of California, or any other 
campus. 





Indiana Technical College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
July 12 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor had an excellent featured story 
on Indiana Technical College. 

Indiana Tech in Fort Wayne is an ex- 
cellent educational institution. It is a 
self-help college. Seventy percent of 
the students are working part-time. 
Three hundred of its students last se- 
mester were from 51 foreign nations. 

The school is now working for formal 
accreditation. In order to qualify it is 
broadening its curriculum and enlarging 
its faculty. 

As a self-help college it has started a 
10-year campaign for $7.5 million to 
help meet its needs. 

Archie T. Keene, president of Indiana 
Tech and the faculty of Indiana Tech, 
are doing an excellent job in helping 
students to help themselves to knowl- 
edge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the Christian Science Montor editorial 
“Indiana Tech: A College Struggles To 
Survive.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIANA TECH: A COLLEGE STRUGGLES To 

SURVIVE 
(By Robert Colby Nelson) 

Fort WaYNe, Inp.—Some Hoosiers say 
about Indiana Technical College that they 
don’t know any other college that started 
with~ nothing and grew into so much. 
Others, a bit more thoughtfully, say that 
Tech deserves credit for even more than a 
30-year struggle from a storefront classroom 
in downtown Fort Wayne to a genuine, grassy, 
20-acre, 28-building suburban campus. 

Purpose is the key to this unusual Indiana 
school’s growth and potential—a generous 
and durable purpose that appeals as glow- 
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ingly today in the handsome new science 
building as it did in that dingy early class- 
room, heavy with the mood of the depres- 
sion. 

Then and now the ideal: “To help you 
help fourself to knowledge.” 

The extent of its application here may be 
close to pace setting for American schools 
of this size. 

Anxious to study science and engineer- 
ing, but unable to afford the tuition and 
other costs of a 4-year college education, 
young men from throughout the United 
States and many nations overseas have found 
Indiana Tech the answer to their aspirations. 


STANDARDS HIGH 


Standards are high but costs are kept to 
bare minimum. Facilities are basic, not 
fancy. Teachers are dedicated and talented. 
Accelerated programs are available for those 
unable to spend more than 2 or perhaps 
3 years’ worth of time or money between 
high school and breadwinning. 

Most students live off campus. Many Tech 
wives work part time to help pay their hus- 
bands’ way. Such is the case in the home 
of this year’s top senior who, himself, 
worked for 8 years after high school to earh 
enough for college. Many single students 
have washed dishes at the local YMCA to 
pay for room and board so that every saved 
cent could go for education. 

Altogether, 70 percent of today’s Tech 
students are working part time; 35 percent 
are married. 

There is a sports program. There are 
dances and parties and clubs. There is 
some dormitory life. But dogged studying 
has always had top priority. 

If any students have minded the semi- 
austerity of this way of getting an education, 
few have complained, according to Archie T. 
Keene, Indiana Tech president. 


“OPPORTUNITY SIGHTED 


Dr. Ralph W. Young, faculty dean, philoso- 
phizes that: “There’s always been lots of 
opportunity here if you just take hold of 
the problems.” 

Even most of the early graduations were 
strictly functional occasions. The boys went 
to the president’s office to pick up their final 
grades, a diploma, and to shake hands. 
Then, more than likely, they headed straight 
for jobs. Today, many are in top engineer- 
ing assignments with major American cor- 
porations. 

The accelerated courses reflect the idea— 
relatively new in 1930—of school adminis- 
trator-educator, John A. Kalbfleisch, founder 
of Indiana Tech, and its first president. He 
also believed Fort Wayne would serve ideally 
as the college location. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers here serve ~ 
approximately 25 million people within a 
300-mile radius. The community offers 
handy inspection opportunities for faculty 
and students anxious to keep abreast of 
progressive engineering methods; part-time 
work for students while in school, and full- 
time work upon graduation. 

In August 1948 the school shifted from 
proprietary to nonprofit status as a cor- 
poration chartered by Indiana to conduct 
courses and corfer degrees. This paved the 
way for encouraging endowments. 

Indiana Tech has become so widely known 
through the years, largely by word of mouth, 
that during this past semester there were 
more than 300 students on campus from 61 
nations overseas, and approximately 1,400 
students from the 50 States. 

There are 60 full-time and 60 part-time 
faculty members devoting increasing atten- 
tion to Indiana Tech’s ever-broadening study 
programs, spreading now into the arts and 
humanities. 

SUPPORT SOUGHT 

It is against this historical background 
that Indiana Tech now joins the legion of 
American colleges reaching out for financial 
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support for major development programs. 
In some respects, however, the quest has its 
unusual vexations. 

It seems, for example, that the earnest 
nose-to-the-grindstone outlook of the school 
has been as diverting to some as it has been 
appealing to others. 

Some locai citizens, it appears, apparently 
got and held an early impression of the 
school as not really a college at all in the 
usual sense of campus, dormitories, proms, 
and seminars. The busy, store-front class- 
room downtown seemed to them much too 
single purposed about its studies to be 
thought of as a full-fledged college. Conse- 
quently, they tended to put it aside in their 
thoughts as a candidate for educational aid. 


RECOLLECTIONS FADE 


Also, some alumni let recollections of their 
needy student days fade in the light of sub- 
sequent high-paying jobs, a plight not at all 
confined to Indiana Technical College. 

There were, of course, enough perceptive 

philanthropists, townspeople, and graduates 
to help the school along through the years. 
But there was never really enough margin to 
allow for great reserve building. 
* As the educational demands of the space 
age began to be felt on the Nation’s cam- 
puses, however, development planning could 
not be delayed at Indiana Tech. The drive 
for new excellence had to be mapped and 
communicated to friends of the college. 

Among physical requirements; new labora- 
tory facilities, a new library, dormitories, 
and a.student-activities space. The present 
campus, purchased in 1957 from a junior 
college, needs major tailoring to meet the 
distinctive needs of a technological school— 
accommodations for a new computer center, 
for example. 

Most important, however, is the quest for 
recognized academic excellence. For Indiana 
Tech this means taking steps now to acquire 
formal accreditation credentials. 

CURRICULUM SROADENED 


To qualify, the school is broadening its 
curriculum and enlarging its faculty to make 
way for a full program of liberal] arts instruc- 
tion. Where appropriate, it is strengthening 
already high-caliber technical courses. And 
it is reexamining its capacities to meet a 
variety of student and faculty needs. 

It is a tribute to Tech’s academic stand- 


ards that its science and engineering grad-_ 


uates have long been welcome in the ad- 
vanced study programs of many other uni- 
versities. 

Meanwhile, Tech's friends have been pon- 
dering the costs of these many progressive 
steps—$7,500,000 worth, they calculate, across 
the next 10 years. It seems a staggering sum 
for the self-help college whose beginnings 
were so modest. 

Very early, however, two major gifts set 
the campaign into vigorous motion. 

In the fall of 1956 Lawyer-Businessman- 
Philanthropist Charles A. Dana offered Tech 
$300,000 for the construction of a new sci- 
ence building if others would more than 
match his gift. The community responded 
with $600,000. to equip the lab. 

PLEDGES GIVEN 

In February this year Fort Wayne Busi- 
nessman Dale W. McMillen, Sr., founder of 
the local Central Soya Corp., handed the 
college $1 million in signed pledges with 
a similar challenge proviso that an addi- 
tional $2 million be raised in matching funds. 
The drive to do so is now underway. 

Indiana Tech also has been enriched by 
substantial grants from overseas, the most 
generous of which was the $50,000 gift from 
a German industrialist deeply touched by 
the welcome the college extended foreign 
students. 4 

At times, the current moneyraising strug- 
gie seems almost overwhelming. But, 
President Keene wards off discouragement by 
recalling earlier crises and subsequent vic- 
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tories—in the same spirit, undoubtedly, 
as his many similarly challenged colleagues 
across the Nation. 

During wartime, for example, when en- 
rollment was down to 75 students and the 
faculty had dwindled to 6, he personally 
went out to find defense jobs to make up to 
teachers the earnings the school could not 
afford to pay and alsoremain open. It never 
closed. 

There was another special need just the 
other day. A Tech student from Cuba came 
in to explain that his wife had stayed be- 
hind to make his engineering studies pos- 
sible. He asked if the school could now 
help him rescue her from their troubled 
homeland “because I want her to know what 
it is to grow up in freedom.” 

Funds are in measured supply at Indiana 
Tech theSe days, but an account was found 
that could be drawn upon, and the money 
for the young Cuban’s future was assured. 

From many such experiences during three 
decades, when supply has been challenged 
to meet demand, Indiana Technical Col- 
lege now draws reassurance for the future. 





Another Trial Balloon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of 
Thursday, July 13, 1961. 

As I have pointed out many times be- 
fore, and with great pride, the editors 
in my district have a particular ability 
to sum up great problems and to put 
their finger on the heart of a matter. 
This editorial is further proof of that. 
I am pleased to be able to call the edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues: 

ANOTHER TRIAL BALLOON 

“I’m all shook up.” 

This was the feeling of an Ottawan yes- 
terday when he heard that some National 
Guard units might be called. 

His concern stemmed from a statement 
made by Deputy Secretary of Defense. This 
Official’s viewpoint was that calling up of 
some National Guard and Reserve units is 
being considered strongly in view of the So- 
viet Union’s menacing attitude over Berlin. 

This consideration is a part of the new 
look at military readiness ordered by the 
President, to use the of the New 
Frontiers, or, to put it another way, the ad- 
ministration hasn’t made up its mind what 
the heck it’s going to do and is knocking 
around for ideas. 

We suspect rather strongly that the Na- 
tional Guard call-up story is another trial 
balloon cut loose by the administration. 

The trial balloon has two purposes. First 
is to get the reaction to such a callup and 
to smooth the way for what the President 
wants in the way of military funds from 
Congress. Second, the balloon is hoisted to 
startle the public, scare us a little, and to 
impress us with the idea that the adminis- 
tration is scurrying around getting ready to 
meet another crisis. 

Were we pointing to an ordinary war, a 
National Guard callup might be logical. 
But, according to a State official, the Kansas 
Guard could be mobilized fully in 2 months. 

If all h— breaks loose over Berlin, as it 
could at any moment, this country had 
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better be ready to cope with the situation 
in 2 hours, not 2 months. 

That’s why we have troops in Berlin, 
missiles on launching pads, polar subs at 
sea, atomic bombers on the flight line and 
pentatomic divisions scattered around the 
world. 





Let’s Make Foreign Aid Less Costly and 
Operate It as Any Sensible Business- 
man Would ? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of July 18, 1961. 

I think the Times has put the argu- 
ment for the President’s foreign aid pro- 
posal in the best possible form: let us 
now become sensible and businesslike in 
this all-important area; let us operate it 
as a businessman would to eliminate the 
waste and inefficiency that are inherent 
in the present system. I urge our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, to read this edi- 
torial and consider the President’s pro- 
posal with the attention it deserves and 
support it. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 18, 1961] 
Foreicn Am: A Loox AHEAD 


President Kennedy yesterday entered a 
critical week in his effort to modernize our 
foreign aid system. The objective is, as the 
Democratic platform of July 1960 promised, 
“to place our programs of international co- 
operation on a long-term basis to permit 
more effective planning.” 

What is the President trying to get Con- 
gress to do? Not necessarily to put more 
money into forefgn grants or foreign loans 
but rather to adopt what Treasury etary 
Dillon has called the most efficient and least 
costly method of providing development as- 
sistance. The President wants to make such 
assistance, as nearly as possible, a unified 
operation, as any businessman would. He 
wants to plan a few years ahead, as any 
businessman would. He wants to put more 
responsibility on those who receive or borfow 
mutual aid funds. 

The President-elect had a task force work- 
ing on this idea last January, before he 
was inaugurated. He has submitted it to 
the friends of the United States in Western 
Europe and received their approval. He has 
tried to interest them in providing a cer- 
tain percentage of their own annual gross 
income each year for aid to underdeveloped 
countries—perhaps 1 percent. He has been 
following and perhaps inspiring the princi- 
ples of Secretary of State Rusk: “Power is 
not a matter of arms alone. Strength comes 
from education, fertile acres, humming work- 
shops, and the satisfaction and pride of 
people.” 

The President suggests a new unit, the 
Agency for International Development. Sec- 
ond, he asks authority to borrow $7.3 billion 
from the Treasury during the next 5 years 
to finance economic development loans. This 
means he would not have to come to Con- 
gress every year to ask for new authority 
and new appropriations for that particular 
purpose. This is where the trouble comés. 
Congress is all for economy, which the new 
plan promises, but it ‘is not in favor of let- 
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ting go any of its annual control over 
money. 

Speaker Sam Raysurn is on recent record 
as saying that in spite of powerful pres- 
sures Congress will realize the necessity for 
long-continued planning and will accept the 
Kennedy plan. If the dollars we give or lend 
are to do their utmost for peace and pros- 
perity, Congress will have to pass some- 
thing closely resembling these proposals. 





Anniversary of Spain’s Civil War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, July 18 
marks the 25th anniversary of the start 
of the Spanish Civil War which began on 
July 18, 1936. Under the leadership of 
Gen. Francisco Franco, the people of 
Spain were successful in stamping out 
the Communist threat to their country. 
Had that effort been unsuccessful, there 
is no telling to what extent communism 
would be in control in Europe today. 

The people of Spain were among the 
first in Europe to be subjected to the 
Communist way of life and Communist 
tactics. They chose to fight back in or- 
der to be able to live their own way of 
life, their right to believe in God, and to 
retain their dignity as human beings. 
They paid a very high price for it, to be 
sure, but the price would have been vast- 
ly greater had the Communist forces 
gained complete control of their country. 

During the past quarter of a century 
the United States and Spain have at- 
tained a high degree of mutual under- 
standing and friendly relationship. 
Spain is today recognized as a depend- 
able friend and a strong ally of-our coun- 
try. In the struggle against Communist 
imperialism and enslavement, Spain not 
only maintains a strong and strategic 
position but is unquestionably a powerful 
bulwark of strength for the whole free 
world. 

The United States has established im- 
portant air and naval bases in Spain 
which give the free world forces a great 
military advantage in their defense ef- 
fort. Furthermore, in the event of an 
international emergency, Spain could 
also provide many divisions of manpower 
to augment the forces of the free world. 

It is my belief that we must do every- 
thing possible to encourage the closest 
relations with Spain because we need all 
the resources and the support of all na- 
tions in the effort to successfully combat 
and repel international communism. 
Spain has much to offer in this respect 
that could well serve to fortify our posi- 
tion and to strengthen the entire free 
world. Spain, like the United States, is 
aware of the common danger which 
communism represents to mankind and 
will not hesitate to fight against this evil. 

On this historic occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the struggle of the Span- 
ish people to eliminate Communist dom- 
ination of their country, I want to extend 
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our greetings to General Franco and to 
the people of Spain. We express our 
solidarity with them in the common 
struggle. On this occasion, it is worth 
quoting from a letter of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, dated March 29, 1961, in 
which he said of General Franco:« 

I have always held him in highest esteem. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to take this 
opportunity to express deep appreciation 
and recognition to His Excellency Mari- 
ano de Yturraldi, the Ambassador of 
Spain to the United States, who is a 
distinguished career diplomat and is 
doing an excellent job in promoting the 
most cordial relations between our two 
countries. 





Attack on Pollution Is Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of ideological struggle we need to 
be reminded. occasionally that there is 
another heritage we must safeguard for 
our children. 

We must preserve for them, and for 
ourselves, the natural riches bestowed 
upon this Nation. We must fight 
against destruction of our resources, in- 
cluding two of the most vital—water and 
air. These resources can be destroyed 
by pollution. 

The Yuma Daily Sun, one of Arizona’s 
best independent. newspapers, of July 5 
has a thoughtful and timely editorial on 
the subject. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the editorial in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

ATTACK ON POLLUTION Is NEEDED 


We all hear a great deal about the won- 
ders of modern industrial civilization. But 
those marvels have some rather grim by- 
products that we have given all too little 
attention to, up to now. 

The one word that fits these byproducts 
is pollution: of the air, of the fresh water 
streams and lakes, even to some extent of 
the oceans we say we must now conquer in 
order to feed and give water to millions who 
will swell our population in the decades 
ahead. 

The Nation seems reasonably alert to the 
water pollution problem. Moving through 
Congress toward President Kennedy’s desk 
is a measure that would stiffen controls over 
stream use, and assist communities in ex- 
pensive efforts to reduce pollutants. 

The air we breathe is something else. 
Smog, a product of varied chemical pollut- 
ants, is becoming a commonplace even in 
some of the country’s cleanest cities with 
little industry. 

Every year doctors advise a few thousand 
residents of Los Angeles to leave its smog- 
ridden atmosphere for places with clearer 
skies, Usually these are persons suffering 
respiratory ailments. 

Some States, blaming automobile ex- 
hausts for a good deal of the trouble, al- 
ready have enacted or are threatening to 
enact laws that will compel the motor in- 
dustry to install so-called blow-by devices 
to reduce exhaust pollutants. California 
awaits only the first licensing of such a de- 
vice before enforcing this rule. 
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US. health officials, stressing the range of 
the pollution problem, note that some 7,000 
new chemical products are put into use 
every year. And, they say, every process has 
its byproduct wastes which ‘must be dis- 
posed of somewhere—usually in the air or 
streams. 

A feeling exists in Government health 
circles therefore that despite antipollution 
programs in some States and cities we are 
on the whole losing ground to a frightening 
health menace. 

Compounding the difficulty are the radio- 
logical wastes from nuclear processes. Ali 
these factors affect not only the air we 
breath but the food we eat. Insecticides 
have effects we are just starting to under- 
stand. 

The whole matter needs a coordinated at- 
tack and soon may get it. Top U.S. health 
officials with administration support, 
strongly favor a national environmental 
health center to draw together the best 
antipollution research efforts we can mount. 

The civilization we have built represents 
in large measure man’s triumph over his 
natural environment. But in fashioning 
this victory he is creating an artificial en~ 
vironment that could exact a tremendous 
offsetting price. There is not too much time 
to avoid this cost. 





Freedom—Your Right and Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the Los 
Angeles Examiner for Sunday, July 2, 
1961, appeared the following text at the 
very top of its feature page for that 
date. I submit it just as it appeared. 

I'am sure you and all my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues compliment the 
Los Angeles Examiner and the Los An- 
geles Herald Express for these two treat- 
ments bearing on the subject of patriotic 
responsibility and freedom. 
FrREEDOM—YourR RIGHT AND RESPONSIBILITY 


What is the state of our liberties 185 years 
after the proclaiming of independence in 
America? 

Answers to that question are given ex- 
clusively in today’s issue of Highlight maga- 
zine. 

Such noted legal minds as Robert Kennedy, 
US. Attorney General; James C. Sheppard, 
president of the California State Bar; and 
the Honorable Thomas P. White, associate 
justice of the California Supreme Court, tell 
their opinions. 

“The United States must demonstrate to 
the free nations of the world, both old and 
new, that the freedoms enshrined in its Con- 
stitution are more than elegant words.” (The 
Honorable Robert Kennedy, US. Attorney 
General.) 

“It should always be remembered that the 
saddest epitaph which can be carved to the 
memory of a vanished liberty is that it was 
lost because its possessors failed to stretch 
forth a saving hand while yet there was 
time.” (The Honorable Thomas P. White, 
associate justice of the California Supreme 
Court.) 

“As has often been said, eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. Today we have begun 
to realize the tremendous cost of freedom 
and are taking steps to meet that price. With 
a realistic determination to spread liberty 
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throughout the world and to maintain it at 
home, we cannot fail to achieve our goal.” 
(The Honorable Thomas Clark, Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court.) 

“We must be as conscious of the obliga- 
tions to our Government as we are of our 
privileges.” (James C. Sheppard, president 
of the State bar of California.) 





Berlin: Why Wait for Mr. K.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent flash flood of refugees pour- 
ing out of the people’s paradise of Com- 
munist East Germany into West Berlin 
is a fresh reminder of why Khrushchev 
considers that outpost of freedom a 
“bone in his throat,” and why the 
maintenance of the Allied presence 
there is so vital. But we should remem- 
ber that the Berlin crisis really is not 
solely envolved with the governing of 
that city, but that it is rather more sym- 
bolic of them any unresolved dilemmas 
left over from the Postdam Conference 
at the close of World War II. For if we 
let the Soviets succeed in limiting our 
concern to the city limits of Berlin alone, 
we have already permitted them to gain 
a concession from us in regard to the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of 
Eastern Europe who are held. tinder 
Communist domination. We must not 
make any concessions in regard to Berlin, 
but, even more, we must not make any 
concessions, tacitly or otherwise, that 
trample the hopes of freedom-aspiring 
people now under Soviet rule. This is 
not only morally correct but it affords 
the West the broadest range of policy 
alternatives by which to call Khru- 
shchey’s bluff. A recent Life magazine 
editorial presents a perceptive argument 
for a policy to take the initiative away 
from the Soviets. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to call 
this editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues, for their thoughtful considera- 
tion: 





BERLIN: WHY WAIT FOR Mr. K.? 


The West can have a great issue in Eastern 
Europe, but only if we will wage real politi- 
cal warfare. 

This is a summer of foreboding in the 
West. Not since 1939 has that grisly prewar 
feeling run so strong. There is even a fa- 
talistic readiness—among three Americans 
in five, according to Reporter Samuel Lu- 
bell—to use nuclear weapons if need be. 
And all because Khrushchev has set another 
deadline—December 31—for a showdown on 
the free city of Berlin. 

President Kennedy could ameliorate this 
grim atmosphere by a positive line of action. 
It would, in our opinion, greatly reduce the 
chances of war over Berlin; or if worst comes 
to worst, it would put us in a better position 
to win such a war. Instead of waiting ap- 
prehensively for Khrushchev’s deadline, 
Kennedy should set an earlier one of his own. 
Since Khrushchev has seen fit to raise the 
Berlin question, why should not Kennedy 
insist on the right of East Germans to self- 
determination in free elections, as promised 
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by Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam and by 
Khrushchey at Geneva in 1955? And on the 
similar rights of Poles, Hungarians, Ruma- 
nians, and Bulgarians, not to mention the 
Baltic peoples?—rights spelled out in treaties 
that have been systematically violated..by 
Russia since the war. Kennedy recently gave 
verbal support to the East German rights 
and they are doubtless mentioned in the 
Allied replies to Khrushchev this week. 
What we suggest is that Kennedy now make 
a cause of self-determination for all Eastern 
Europe and back it with certain actions that 
could make Khrushchev sorry he ever opened 
the subject of Berlin. 

Militarily, Berlin is an exposed and highly 
vulnerable Western salient surrounded by 
400,000 Russian troops. Politically, however, 
it is a Western asset and a Communist lia- 
bility. It symbolizes the chief weakness of 
Soviet power, which is the unquenched de- 
sire for freedom of 100 million captive Euro- 
peans. They have demonstrated this desire 
by heroic revolts by fleeing westward by the 
million ever since World War II. East Ger- 
many alone continues to lose 4,500 refugees 
a week. A food shortage coupled with the 
threat to their escape hatch has just caused 
fresh demonstrations by East German work- 
ers; some experts predict another revolt. 
Eastern Europe’s hatred of communism is so 
great a political liability to Khrushchey that 
it amounts to a military weakness as well. 
If there were war of any kind over Berlin, 
“the Russiam rear” as Dean Acheson put it, 
“could be in turmoil oyernight,” 

In view of this weakness, it is preposterous 
that Khrushchev should be allowed to get 


away with demands in Germany. His very. 


belligerence igs probably defensive. The 
West’s passive and strictly defensive show 
of fortitude about Berlin is also somewhat 
incongruous. Berlin is not our Thermopylae; 
it is an opening to the heart of captive 
Europe, with which its cause is inextricably 
linked. The freedom of Europe was earned 
in blood (one-third of East Germany was 
held by American troops in 1945) and sealed 
in solemn treaties. Khrushchev should be 
summoned to a conferente not about Berlin, 
but about the reunification of Germany with 
free elections under Big Four supervision; 
and about self-determination, free elections, 
free press, etc., in Eastern Europe as well. 

When he refuses, the West has several 
recourses to make him change his mind. 
They are not mere words and do not have 
to be shouted; they are acts of political war- 
fare, the kind of warfare he has so long 
conducted against us. 

One is economic sanctions. This could 
mean anything from a complete embargo 
on East-West trade to an undeclared but 
systematic sabotage of Western deliveries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The East bloc is 
much more dependent on this growing trade 
than the West. West German steel and 
ships, factories from Britain, grain from the 
United States are other items whose stop- 
page would hurt the Communist economies. 

Such measures might antagonize pro- 
Western opinion behind the curtain. But 
this could be at least neutralized by a radi- 
cal stepup in the way the West explains 
its aims and policies to the captive na- 
tions. The Voice of America, Radio Free 
Europe, RIAS, and other organs of propa- 
ganda could be remobilized. The “captive 
nations” theme, soft pedaled of late, has 
proved its ability to enrage Khrushchev. 
Although RFE did not foment the Hun- 
garian revolt, it has the power to stir up 
almost amy degree of unrest that may suit 
our purposes. The chief problem is to say 
no more and no less than we are prepared 
to support with action. 

The third major ingredient in political 
warfare is active military preparedness. 
(Khrushchev himself last week canceled pro- 
posed reductions in Russia’s Armed Forces 
and upped his military budget by $3.5 bil- 
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lion.) Kennedy and his advisers are now 
deeply engaged in contingency planning to 
prove our resolve to defend Berlin. But if 
he enlarges his cause to the whole Eastern 
theater, the military planning should be 
enlarged, too. We -could take various 
emergency steps, and the NATO command 
could move to a higher state of readiness. 
In appropriate combination and without 
fanfare, such acts would give Khrushchev 
the right message. 

It may be objected that political warfare 
of this kind is out of character for the 
Western democracies, or even impossible for 
an alliance of unequally resolute States. 
But that, surely, has been the trouble with 
Western policy: its divided and nerveless re- 
luctance to answer Khrushchev’s political 
warfare with our own. Only strong Wash- 
ington leadership can change this state of 
affairs. On the anniversary of the 1953 East 
German revolt last month, Léo Cherne re- 
marked: “If freedom is really our purpose 
then it must be defended where it was once 
enjoyed—not merely urged where it has 
never yet flowered, In fact, those who have 
never tasted freedom may never live under 
it, if those who have pioneered freedom (i.e., 
Europeans) are permitted to remain slaves.” 

This doubtless sounds like that old proposi- 
tion called roUback or liberation, which was 
gradually shelved as too risky in a nuclear 
age. Its opponents say it confronts the 
Communists with intolerable choices, like 
cornering a tiger. But since we face the 
risk of war for Berlin in any case, why not 
be smart about it as well as brave? Said 
Mayor Willy Brandt, “In negotiations, if you 
want to keep what you have, you must ask 
for more than you have.” 

There is°no solution to the Berlin prob- 
lem (except Khrushchev’s solution) if it is 
isolated from the problem of the Germanys 
and Eastern Europe, the unfinished business 
of World War II. For the West to embrace 
this larger issue, controlling its course and 
timing, would put Berlin in a truer per- 
spective. It would tear the mask from Khru- 
shchey’s absurd bellicosity on his weakest 
front. It would rescue our own Berlin policy 
from the trap of mere nuclear fortitude. It 
would put that policy back in touch with 
the great hopes we nurtured, and the obliga- 
tions we assumed, only yesterday. In East- 
ern Europe, their memory is still green, 





Let’s Be Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune feels as I do, 
as evidenced from its editorial of July 
13, that the “American way” as we have 
known it, is the one we prefer: 

WHat WovuLp MarTHA Have Sap? 


We have no wish to appear ungracious to 
the President of either Pakistan or the 
United States. But we do confess to feeling 
just a little uncomfortable over the “shindig” 
the latter gave for the former on the grounds 
of George Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon. 
The idea came, so it is said, from Mrs. Ken- 
nedy who, having dined in regal splendor at 
Versailles in France and Schoenbrunn in 
Austria, saw no reason why similar state 
festivities should not be held here. 

But there are differences. Versailles was 
more than a residence, even more than a 
palace. It was—and is—a kind of national 
showcase which still functions as such, 
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though under different auspices than its 
royal designers intended. Panoply and pomp 
flourish in its gorgeous halls, its palatial 
rooms. But they seem artificial and con- 
trived and out of keeping with the spirit of 
Mt. Vernon, the country home of a quiet 
gentleman—something like wearing a three- 
cornered hat with an Ivy League suit. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s famous 
Hyde Park picnic, where he served hot dogs 
on his lawn to the King and Queen of 
England, may not have been the ultimate in 
elegant entertainment. But we have a 
hunch it lay closer to the heart of America 
than all the elaborate and stagey folderol 
at poor old George Washington’s house. 





Checking on Interstate Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN 'FHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently proposed that the House Public 
Works Committee set up an FCI—teams 
of flying congressional investigators—to 
travel to different parts of the country 
and carry out on-the-spot investigations 
of the construction on the Interstate 
Highway System. 

This is the biggest internal improve- 
ment project in the history of any coun- 
try, and 90 percent of the cost is being 
borne by Federal tax revenues. The 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal Aid 
Highway System has already uncovered 
instances where funds have been mis- 
used and- other corruption has taken 
place. The temptation is great and, 
therefore, the need for watchdog activ- 
ities is imperative. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Register con- 
curs with my proposal and has editori- 
alized in support of it. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

CHECKING ON INTERSTATE PROJECTS 

The proposal by Representative Frep 
SCHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, that a spe- 
cial team of investigators be employed to 
check on interstate highway construction 
work should be adopted. 

Such a step would be a sensible precau- 
tion, regardless of whether the congressional 
committee that has been assigned the task 
of protecting the public from fraud and 
shoddy work has solid grounds for suspicion. 

Billions of dollars are being spent on the 
Interstate System. In very State there is 
pressure to speed the work as rapidly as 
possible. The work of planning, contracting, 
and supervising the construction of these 
roads has been in addition to the normal 
load of State construction and maintenance 
work. 

The mere fact that such a huge program 
is being carried out on a hurry-up schedule 
increases the pressure on regular supervisory 
forces. Even under the best circumstances 
they may not be as thorough as they might 
wish to be. The huge program also presents 
contractors and suppliers with greater temp- 
tations than are present when there is less 
pressure for speed and more competition. 

Ordinarily the addition of another layer 
of investigators to check on work that is also 
checked and rechecked by State and Federal 
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inspectors would seem to be a waste of 
money and effort. In this instance the extra 
effort to make certain that the public gets 
its money’s worth in these new highways 
seems very much worthwhile. 





How Secret Can Soviet Civil Defense 
Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
an easy matter to form a precise judg- 
ment on what our country should do and 
how far it should go in the matter of civil 
defense. This is an area where vast sums 
of the taxpayers’ dollars can be miser- 
ably used and fantastically wasted. Past 
expenditures in the field of civil defense 
leave little doubt that such has hap- 
pened. Had the requests for appropria- 
tions for this activity for the past 11 
years, 1951 to 1961, been granted in 
total by the Congress, the staggering sum 
would come to $2,375,400,000. The ac- 
tual amount appropriated by the Con- 

ress during this period comes to $619,- 

961,550—a difference of $1,755,438,450. 
Mr. Speaker, no one with any sense 

of responsibility to the people of the 

United States would spare any amount 

of dollars to adequately protect the popu- 

lation and property of this Nation from 
the terrible consequences of nuclear war. 

The difficulty comes in determining the 

kind of programs that should be pursued. 

Much of the presentation for appropria- 

tions has been based on what the Rus- 

sians are doing in the field of civil de- 
fense. When the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization justified its expendi- 
tures before the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, one of 
its witnesses testified to the Russian ef- 
fort and indicated that the Soviets had 
done considerable. Yesterday’s issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD at page A5352 
carried an insertion “Inside Russian Civil 

Defense,” by Henry Jordan. The com- 

mittee testimony and this article are 

contradicted by an article from the New 

York Times dated July 16, 1961 and writ- 

ten by Osgood Caruthers. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this article in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD: 

Soviet LAG SEEN IN CiIviL DeEFENSE—NO PRAc- 
TICE ALERTS HELD—ATTACK RISK PLAYED 
Down 

(By Osgood Caruthers) 

Moscow, July 8—With every report of 
practice alerts by civil defense authorities 
in the United States, Moscow’s propaganda 
journalists write caustic, jeering charges that 
people in the United States are suffering 
from nuclear jitters, that “the death mer- 
chants in the Pentagon are stirring up war 
hysteria.” 

Nothing of the sort happens here or any- 
where else in the Soviet Union. It does not 
seem likely to happen in the foreseeable 
future. 
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While the Kremlin rattles its rockets and 
threatens the obliteration of whole nations 
by atomic and hydrogen bombs, scarcely a 
word is ever uttered that might instill in the 
Soviet people any fear, or even conscious- 
ness, of the dire possibilities of nuclear dis- 
aster. 

There are no outward signs of even the 
most elementary preparations for civil de- 
fense against nuclear blasts or fallout. No- 
where in Moscow or any other city visited 
by foreigners can one find signs pointing to 
shelters. In Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev, 
the deep subway systems are considered ex- 
cellent shelters for large segments of the 
population in case of an ordinary air attack. 
But these could hardly be considered safe 
from the radiation effects of a nuclear at- 
tack. 

NO PRACTICE ALERTS HELD 


No practice alerts are held in Moscow. 
Posters giving instructions on the rudiments 
of civil defense work—how to fight fires and 
give aid to wounded—are extremely rare. 
They are found only here and there on the 
bulletin boards of factories or in workers’ 
union headquarters. And most of them are 
several years old. 

There is no propaganda about civil de- 
fense. There is no such thing as an effort 
on a citywide basis to organize block crews 
or house wardens for civil defense. 

In fact, the very term “civil defense’’ is 
given another meaning. It has to do with 
the plans for mobilizing the people to fight 
in the streets against an invader. 

Children and youths in the Communist 
Pioneer and Komsomol organizations are 
given basic training in such activities. They 
are taught military discipline and are urged 
to be on the alert for enemy agents, spies, 
and saboteurs. 

At graduation time this year, young doc- 
tors and nurses were seen in formation, 
wearing blue overalls and carrying emer- 
gency splints and other equipment, on their 
way to practice ordinary field first-aid 
methods. 

SHELTERS ARE LACKING 


Foreign military experts assigned to em- 
bassies in Moscow say that in extensive 
travels around the Soviet Union they have 
seen little or no evidence of any construc- 
tion work on shelters that would protect the 
civilian population from nuclear attack. 

If the Soviet leaders have assured their 
own safety in some deep atomproof shelter, 
they have kept it as dark a secret as they 
have whatever plans they might have drawn 
up for wide-scale civil defense in the event 
intercontinental missiles start flying. 

A number of experts in the United States 
have reported secret information to the ef- 
fect that the Soviet Union has drawn up 
such massive plans, that it has allotted huge 
funds to the construction of shelters and has 
mobilized its people in a great preparedness 
campaign. 

However, nothing that can be seen, heard, 
or read here in Moscow gives even a hint of 
support for such reports. 

There is little doubt that the Soviet mili- 
tary chiefs have, indeed, drawn up carefully 
detailed plans on how to take care of the 
civilian population as well as the nation’s 
armed forces in the event of an atomic at- 
tack. 

However, the whole tendency here seems 
to be to deemphasize such themes. There 
seems to be a conscious effort not to spread 
undue alarm among a people whose mem- 
ories of the horrors of the last war are still 
vivid. 

Moreover, one gets the feeling that “the 
Soviet leaders and their military chiefs, 
while keeping their forces and weapons at 
constant peak readiness, are steeped in con- 
fidence either that their first retaliatory 
blow against any surprise attack would be 
decisive or, probably more likely, that there 
will not be such an attack. 
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Address by Hon. Charles E. Goodell, of 
New York, Before Annual Convention 
of Eighth District of the American 
Legion, Department of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15, the Honorable Cuartes E. GOoDELL, 
who represents the 43d District of New 
York, was the main speaker at the 23d 
Annual Convention of the Eighth District 
of the American Legion, Department of 
New York, held in Jamestown, N.Y. 

Before becoming a Representative, Mr. 
GoopDELL served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War I, and in the Air Force dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. In the short 
time that he has served in Congress, he 
has proved to be an able legislator and 
an outstanding debater, commanding the 
attention of the House membership. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include his speech which 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL, OF 
New Yorke 

It is a privilege to be asked to address the 
Eighth District American Legion Convention 
this year. I speak to you today as Americans 
and I will not invoke your loyalties to either 
the Republican or the Democratic Parties. 

The members of the American Legion are 
citizens who have fought and bled and 
suffered for freedom. Let me tell you today, 
that though our guns are silent, we are at 
war with international communism. The 
sooner we face up to this fact the more 
_ change we will have for survival. I speak 

bluntly when I say that in certain respects 
we are losing the war in which we are en- 
gaged today. You can do nothing about it 
personally, but in this great free land the 
firm resolve of the people is inevitably felt 
by our leaders. 

President Kennedy has stated that we are 
embarked upon “a decade of development” 
throughout the world. Two-thirds of the 
world’s peoples today live in the free world 
and one-third in the Sino-Soviet bloc. We 
control in the free world 69 percent of the 
steel production, 79 percent of primary 
aluminum production, and 79 percent of 
electric power production. We are strong 
militarily. We are strong economically. We 
need not back down in any international 
crisis. But nonetheless we are losing the 
world because the enemy of our freedom, 
the enemy of our way of life, is dictating 
precisely where we will next do battle—on 
what terms, on what issues, and with what 
weapons. We are on the defensive and we 
seem bedazzled with the idea that con- 
cissions to Communists can buy a restless 
peace. 

As we move well into the 1960's, our peo- 
ple must understand that peace with free- 
dom can only survive if we, in this cold war, 
pass the test of fortitude in the same way 
our brothers and our ancestors have met 
that test in the past. If our country and 
our people, with a whimper and a wail, em- 
brace compromises with cOmmunism to 
avoid hard decisions, we are already in death 
row as a nation. And if the United States 
of America goes under, mankind will face 
a& night without end. 

President Kennedy needs reinforcements 
from our people. He needs you and me— 
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Republicans and Democrats—standing firm 
behind him and, if necessary, even pushing 
him on the issues that involve life and death 
for our civilization. 

I'd like to talk to you today about one or 
two of the most crucial issues upon which 
public opinion must be rallied if we are, in 
the words of Bertrand Russell, to “acquiesce 
in our own survival.” 

1. President Eisenhower in 1958 accepted 
a voluntary suspension of testing of nuclear 
weapons. We have no evidence that Russia 
has violated this voluntary agreement. But 
we know that underground testing can be 
concealed. In 1958 this country was far 
ahead of Russia in its capabilities to utilize 
the great nuclear potential of weaponry. If 
Russia has been secretly testing for the past 
three years, they may now have passed us 
by. Mankind is on the threshold of new 
fantastic discoveries in nuclear science. 
Some of those developments will be un- 
imaginably fearful. We had better acquire 
such monster weapons first or we don’t have 
much to say about the decade of the 1970's. 
As the 1950’s has been the decade of abund- 
ance, the 1970’s can be the decade of bond- 
age if we go to sleep today. 

We'd better start developing the deadly 
neutron bomb and the lithium bomb right 
now. I ask you what would have happened 
after World War II if the Communists had 
had the atom bomb instead of the United 
States? Europe,-Asia, and Africa would have 
almost certainly been overrun by godless 
men. I doubt if our own Western Hemis- 
phere could have survived if the atom bomb 
had been in the hands of Joseph Stalin in- 
stead of Harry Truman. What do you sup- 
pose would happen tomorrow if Khrushchev 
announced the successful testing of a neu- 
tron bomb which has no blast or heat but 
kills all life within a wide radius of its target? 
No one can doubt that the Dark Ages would 
settle on freedom for centuries to come. 

And yet we are today listening with one 
ear to the siren call of craven, wishful 
thinkers who tell us that these weapons are 
too awesome to develop and we should there- 
fore trust the Communists in not developing 
them. These misled people point convinc- 
ingly to the history that armament races 
solve nothing, but merely increase the heavy 
load on all mankind. They then jump the 
wide gulf and land on the conclusion that we 
can avoid the race with Russia by refusing 
to run. I tell you the race with communism 
is on, in deadly earnest, and if we refuse to 
run we will lose by default. And frankly, 
the likelihood of a real agreement on disar- 
mament with the Communists will be greatly 
enhanced by Communist certainty that they 
are losing the race to a resolute and de- 
termined free world. We must renew nuclear 
tests immediately. The spark of hope for 
real disarmament can be kept alive only if 
freemen stay ahead of the enemies of peace. 

2. Much has been said about our prestige 
abroad. We are obsessed with the desire 
to please the ignorant, the backward, the 
savage in this world. America trimming its 
sails to the opinions of illiterate peasants 
in South America is like a commanding 
general popularizing himself with the raw 
recruit by consulting him about military 
strategy. Our job is not to be popular in 
the world, it is to be respected. Sure, we 
must live by our Christian principles and die 
for them if necessary. Sure, we must dem- 
onstrate that we want to help the little 
people throughout the world to attain a 
better life. In the words of Arnold Toynbee, 
ours “is the first generation since the dawn 
of history in which mankind dared to be- 
lieve it practical to make the benefits of 
civilization available to the whole human 
race.” That’s our dazzling, inspiring mes- 
sage to impoverished people on this globe. 
But we have been foolish enough to believe 
that our demonstration of freedom and 
abundance at home and our good intentions 
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abroad are enough to bind a steadfast 
friendship with a poor beggar on the streets 
of Caracas, Venezuela, or in Laos. 

When you take a hungry man, who has 
struggled all his life just to bring home 
@ handful of rice or garbage to keep his 
family alive, he’s not interested in talking 
about freedom or human rights. He will 
vote with his stomach. He will shout for 
a Castro in a hysterical mob because Castro 
promises him land and food. He will even 
shut his eyes for a while to unspeakable 
repression and the bloodshed of his own 
family and neighbors. 

America is making a dangerous mistake 
in the way it is seeking to defend the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world. We be- 
lieve in the shining ideal of self-determina- 
tion, meaning that however impoverished 
in mind and spirit the natives of the jungle 
are, they know what’s best for themselves. 
This just is not true. Such people cannot 
be expected to see through the false facade 


of communism until communism has their - 


country by the throat and it’s too late. I 
will never criticize our leaders, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy particularly, because his 
prestige among the ignorant and down- 
trodden of South America, for example, falls 
to a low ebb. We cannot transplant the 
full-blown flower of freedom to a nation 
where only 1 percent of its people are 
literate. Yet that is just about what we 
have been attempting to do in many aspects 
of our foreign aid program. 

St. Paul said to his worldly followers, who 
knew little of the spiritual verities, “I have 
fed you with milk and not with meat.” 
Let’s stop trying to feed underdeveloped 
countries political food they are unable to 
digest. They are newborn babies. They 
need milk, not charcoal-broiled steak. 

8. You know there is a lot of fuzzy think- 
ing about the Communists. If you and I 
suddenly came upon a man about to throw 
himself off the Third Street bridge, the first 
thing we would do, if we could, would be 
to hold him back by force. There would 
be time enough to lecture him and reason 
with him after the immediate danger had 
passed. When we see an underdeveloped 
country about to embrace communism, the 
first thing to do is to prevent such a dis- 
aster by force, and then reason with the 
people about the type of government that 
can best serve the people’s needs. Commu- 
nism is not a national system of govern- 
ment. It is an international conspiracy of 
evil, dedicated to the destruction of human 
dignity and human rights. It feeds upon 
fear and force and ignorance. It can be 
defeated only by the unshakable faith and 
courage of strong men who have flourished 
inl the sunshine of freedom and who are 
willing to risk their lives to keep that sun 
shining. 

This is the time when we should pray in 
unison the stirring words of Josiah Gilbert 
Holland: 

“God give us men. 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 
lie.” 

President Kennedy not long ago told the 
Congress of the United States, and I quote: 
“The complacent, the self-indulgent, the soft 
societies are about to be swept away with 
the debris of history.” I agree with the 
President. We'd better wake up as a people 
and stand up as a Nation, before it is too 
late. 

We must begin to fight the war with in- 
ternational communism to win. It is time 
we countered Communist pressures on our 
weak points with real pressure on Commu- 
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nist weaknesses. It is time we abandoned 
our defensive position for a strong offense 
of freedom. I don’t mean we should start 
a hot war or invade countries now behind 
the Iron Curtain, but it is imperative to our 
survival that we recognize that neither hot 
wars nor cold wars are won by weakness 
and compromise. When we give foreign na- 
tions help, let’s make it unmistakeably clear 
that we insist that the money, the material, 
the food, or whatever else it is that we’re 
giving them, be used to help those people 
in the way we want it used. If the little 
band of rich intellectuals who are exploiting 
the people in some underdeveloped countries 
refuse to accept our aid on our terms, then 
so be it. They will soon see the great benefits 
flowing to the people of neighboring coun- 
tries who have had the good sense to keep 
Uncle Sam happy while he is forking out 
the money they need to live on. And believe 
me, we are paying a high price to help the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s request for a total of $5.2 
billion for this fiscal year in foreign aid will 
cost every taxpayer an average of $97. Ad- 
mitting that the price must be paid, it is 
my feeling that you veterans of war want 
your Congressman to see to it that the money 
does the job that has to be done. 

We are so sensitive today about our pres- 
tige in the eyes of underdeveloped peoples 
that we lean over backwards to avoid inter- 
ference in the way that they spend our 
money. In addition, we give our friends who 
are committed 100 percent to our cause 
piddling amounts of aid while we send 
enormous amounts of aid to neutral coun- 
tries who refuse to support our policies. This 
was dramatically brought to the world’s 
attention last Wednesday when the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, Ayub Khan, spoke bluntly 
to a joint session of Congress. 

Pakistan is anti-Communist and it sides 
consistently with the United States as a 
friend. India slaps us in the face and clings 
to a philosophy of neutralism. Throughout 
the world neutralism is a burgeoning force. 
Is itany wonder? We are subsidizing it. We 
reward the boys who play both sides against 
the middle and virtually ignore our friends 
because we can count on them anyway. 

The simple and the foolish answer to 
abuses in foreign aid expenditures is to 
abandon the foreign aid program. Such a 
policy would be, in my opinion, disastrous 
for this country and the free world. We 
can no longer turn our backs on the world 
without sooner or later getting a dagger right 
between the shoulder blades. 

President Kennedy has promised a com- 
plete revamping of our foreign aid program. 
He has asked Congress to authorize the 
spending of taxpayers’ money, not for 1 year 
or 3. years, but for 5 years into the future. 
He has asked Congress to give up its con- 
trol over the spending of the taxpayers’ 
money by permitting the President to bor- 
row money without the necessity of congres- 
sional appropriations. 

Although I support the President in his 
resolve to clean up the foreign aid program 
and to increase the amounts of foreign aid, 
I will never vote for a proposal which re- 
quires Congress to abdicate its responsibility. 
This issue will come before the Congress 
this summer and I predict that we who 
represent you taxpayers back home will in- 
sist that the foreign aid program undergo 
the most careful congressional scrutiny every 
year. I believe a fair and effective foreign 
aid bill will be passed that will thrust this 
country forward in its great crusade to pro- 
mote the dignity and freedom of man 
throughout the world. 

And so that is my message to you who 
carry the wounds of war in your bodies and 
in your hearts. The American Legion has 
always carried the message of strength and 
courage to our people. You have never been 
fooled by the fuzzy-minded people who 
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think Communists have good intentions and 
will compromise with weakness. President 
Kennedy will make no decision more critical 
in the coming weeks than the decision as to 
when we start nuclear testing again. We 
can continue to talk with the Russians about 
disarmament but a renewal of nuclear test- 
ing will serve notice upon them that we 
mean business. 

Let’s forget about our prestige with the 
man in the street abroad and do the job 
that has to be done to help the people of 
the world attain their aspirations. We will 
sacrifice whatever it takes in the faith, as 
expressed by Benjamin Franklin at the birth 
of this Nation, that “God rules in the affairs 
of men.” 

In that faith, we cannot fail. 

Thank you. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record of Columbia, S.C., 
carried in its July 15, 1961, issue an 
editorial which is very complimentary 
about the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunoptT] and his 
successful efforts to clarify a side issue 
in the Federal-aid-to-education fight. 
The editorial is entitled appropriately 
“ ‘Bulldog’ Munpt Clears the Air.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

“BULLDOG” MUNDT CLEARS THE AIR 


Even if the House of Representatives kills 
the Federal aid to education bill which it 
shortly will debate, moneys formerly made 
available to impacted areas will be forth- 
coming. With this assurance, the House can 
discuss the general aid measure without fear 
of losing the noncontroversial benefits of 
Public Laws 815 and 874. 

Congressmen have the assurance of the 
Kennedy administration, through its sena- 
torial leader, that impacted area funds will 
be voted before September. For the effective 
removal of these funds from consideration, 
the House (and the country) owes a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude to Senator Kar. 
MunbpT, of South Dakota. 

The midwestern Senator, the day before 
expiration of Public Laws 815 and 874, won 
an admission from Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
that the schools can count on the funds 
being available when school doors open in 
September. 

On June 29, Senator MANSFIELD (under 
questioning from Senator MuNpT) declared 
that the Kennedy administration would 
await the House vote and, in the event of a 
negative vote, would then pass impacted area 
legislation. 

Knowing that school superintendents the 
Nation over are actively planning their fall 
programs, Senator Munpr asked: “Does the 
Senator feel superintendents and boards of 
education and contractual officials could go 
ahead with confidence in making necessary 
contractual relations that they must now 
make with teachers for the next year, with 
the assurance that at the appropriate time, 
by one device or another, Congress will re- 
new this legislation?” 

Senator MANSFIELD answered: “I can only 
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give the Senator my assurance, but I think, 
knowing the way the Senator ‘bulldogs’ these 
matters, having had close contact and ex- 
perience with him over the past 19 years, 
what he has in mind will be forthcoming, 
and that the need for a continuation of this 
program will be met and complied with.” 

The House, and the Nation, should thank 
Senator “Bulldog’’ Munot for his diligence 
and persistence in assuring continuance of 
the impacted area aid before the crucial 
House debate. 





Is Arizona a Poor State or Really a Rich 
State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES - 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “Is Arizona 
a Poor State or Really a Rich State?” 
which appeared in the Tucson Daily 
Citizen, Tucson, Ariz., of July 12, 1961: 

Is ARIZONA A Poor STATE OR REALLY A RICH 
STATE? 


Arizona is a rich State and New York is a 
poor State. 

New York is a rich State and Arizona is a 
poor State. 

Which of those two statements is false? 

Now, if you stopped and make a snap 
choice we can tell you you’re wrong. Which- 
ever statement you picked was wrong be- 
cause both statements are right. 

But don’t blame us for trickery. We're 
just repeating what the benevolent bureau- 
crats in Washington say. 

The full explanation of how Arizona is a 
rich State one day and a poor State the 
next is contained in Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER’s column on the opposite side of this 
page. Whatever your attitude toward Sena- 
tor GoLpwaTER, the facts in this case speak 
for themselves. 

The point is that in one area of Federal 
aid, the unemployment assistance voted last 
spring, Arizona is classed as one of the rich 
States which contributes toward such poor 
States as New York, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois. 

In another area of Federal aid, school as- 
sistance, Arizona is classed by another set 
of bureaucrats as a poor State which would 
receive help from such rich States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

When you put two such Federal programs 
side by side the put and take business be- 
comes more apparent, more expensive and 
more silly. When you look closely on even 
the one program for Federal aid to schools 
the put and take element also shows up. 

We have been hearing about Federal aid to 
Arizona schools as though it were manna 
from out of the sky that costs us nothing. 
The State superintendent’s report on 1959-60 
school support in Arizona showed a total 
effort costing $106.6 million. Of this total 
$12.6 million, or almost 12 percent, pur- 
portedly came from Federal sources. 

Representative Morris K. Upatt, Democrat, 
of Arizona, calls this a substantial measure of 
Federal aid and claims nearly $1 out of every 
$8 in Arizona’s school budgets comes from 
that familiar and generous Uncle Sam. 
However, more than $8 million of that $12.6 
million put into Arizona schools from Fed- 
eral sources actually was taken from Arizona 
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as our share of Federal taxes imposed for 
present programs. 

Thus Federal aid actually has amounted 
to less than 4 percent, not 12 percent. And 
three-fourths of that so-called aid is money 
paid to school districts, such as districts in 
Tucson, because of defense installations 
which pay no taxes. The Federal bureau- 
crats are the ones who like to call that aid. 

In the expanded school aid program now 
being argued in Congress, Representative 
UpaLt reports Arizona’s total of aid would 
increase to approximately $20 million. But 
Arizona’s taxes toward the total program 
would amount to $13 million. 

The amount of actual aid is far less than 
exponents of the program would have you 
believe. Considering the redtape, the nec- 
essary controls, and the cost of administering 
the program through Washington, is it worth 
it? 

Federal aid to education is being sold hard 
by those school administrators who see it 
as an easy way to get money without local 
interference and responsibility. It is being 
supported by those who want the Central 
Government to extend its powers in every 
direction. 

The school aid program may fail in Con- 
gress this year but for the wrong reason. 
It may fail because of disagreements over 
who will get the money and how. It should 
fail because it’s an expensive, impractical 
program which the people themselves don’t 
want and don’t need. 





Cut-Rate TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a suggestion that appeared as an edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 13: 

THE FORGOTTEN LAMPLIGHTERS 


There’s good news for the folks in Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia, who buy their elec- 
tricity from the power lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Some of them already 
were paying rates below those set in 1933 
when TVA started; the other day, as a trib- 
ute to the late Senator Norris, TVA cut rates 
by at least another 8 percent. 

Now, it’s certainly nice that a sentimental 
observance can be made the occasion of a 
price cut, and we wonder why every private 
utility company in the country can’t tfford 
to do the same homage to its own founder. 
But, then, TVA isn’t bound by crass con- 
siderations of profit and loss. It pays no 
taxes, borrows at bargain rates from the 
Treasury, and doesn’t have to worry about 
operating in the red because the taxpayers 
everywhere own it. 

However, we don’t mean to quibble. On 
the contrary, we want very much to get into 
the spirit of the thing. Now that Senator 
Norris is duly honored, TVA ought to fol- 
low through by picking a prominent Amer- 
ican every month and paying him the same 
compliment of a rate cut. Eventually, TVA 
customers would get their electricity for 
nothing, but that’s not much different from 
getting it way below cost. 

If TVA likes our proposal, we suggest that 
the names of Americans to be so honored 
should be drawn from all the States except 
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Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Georgia; the folks in the 
other 44 States, after all, are entitled to en- 
joy at least a little reflected glow from the 
TVA lamps they keep lighted. 





Facing Up to the Bully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the world focused upon the 
Berlin situation there is growing con- 
cern as to whether the United States 
will assert its rights or whether it will 
acquiesce in meeting the demands of 
Nikita Khrushchev thus allowing. the 
Kremlin to force us out of West Ger- 
many and hand that nation over to the 
Communist regime in Moscow. 

The following editorial from the July 
15, 1961, issue of the Altoona Mirror 
summarizes the Berlin situation in a 
telling manner and emphasizes that un- 
less we stand our ground against the Red 
threat, we can expect nothing short of 
defeat in the effort to respect and en- 
force the agreement regarding occupa- 
tion of West Germany: 

THE BERLIN IsSUE—FACING UP TO THE BULLY 


As our Government began weighing our 
warmaking capabilities this week, in re- 
sponse to Premier Khrushchev’s threats over 
Berlin, it also should give serious considera- 
tion to three of the most vital factors in the 
Berlin situation: 

1. We have been moving steadily back- 
ward under the Communist push because 
our Government leaders have sought to tem- 
porize with the Russians, have lacked the 
will to win, and have been thinking in terms 
of negotiations. 

The record shows that in every single in- 
stance where we have sought negotiation, 
we have lost. We have negotiated to stall; 
the Reds have negotiated to win. Look at 
Laos: There, we settled gladly for a neutral- 
ist regime. That always is the Red pre- 
liminary to complete takeover. The Com- 
munists won. 

2. While we have been fussing over the 
missile gap, we have been losing the little 
wars everywhere, in Laos, Cuba, Tibet, Mid- 
dle East, Africa—and we have been losing, 
not to nuclear weapons—but to rifles, pistols, 
machineguns, and even stones. 

3. We have been defeated at every turn 
in our counterpolitical war with the Com- 
munists. We have failed to present for 
Moscow a situation in each crisis where it 
must settle for something less than it 
sought; we have failed to hold on to what 
we have, much less gain ground. 

We should make a world issue of Khru- 
shchev’s threat to violate Russia's treaties 
on Berlin, and make it clear that we will 
hold it to its word; that if Russia persists 
in its treaty violation on Berlin, then all 
our wartime pacts with the Soviets must 
become suspect, and matters for reconsidera- 
tion. This in turn should abrogate the of- 
ficial status this country has given every 
Red satellite nation, and disrupt the entire 
Soviet world. 

As a matter of fact, it seems plain enough 
that we have these choices, or the grim al- 
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ternative of surrendering on Berlin, either 
by complete acceptance of Krushchev’s 
terms, or the more likely proposition of 
equivocation, and handing over to Moscow 
what the Kremlin really expects, an advance 
in the Soviet strategy to push us out of 
Berlin, and perhaps make it a free city, 
which in the Kremlin lexicography means a 
Red city. 

In Cuba, by one smashing use of an in- 
finitesimal portion of this military power 
which now is being reviewed, we could have 
put a democratic government in Cuba, 
ousted the Red dictator Castro, and asserted 
our determination to protect this hemi- 
sphere from any Red incursion, no matter 
how evasive, legalistic, or small. 

But, instead, we weaseled out, and we let 
the Communists gain a victory nearly 4,000 
miles from their homeland and right smack 
on our own doorstep—and we scarcely raised 
a finger to stop them. 

Here, then, lies the terrible danger of Ber- 
lin. Here is why the possibility of inad- 
vertent war rises frightfully in the Berlin 
crisis. 

Every expert, and official source, concurs 
that the Kremlin does not want war. It 
wants victory without war. It uses our own 
fear of war to threaten us and force us to 
back down. 

But, in Berlin, surrender for us would 
mean a moral victory for communism that 
the Western anti-Communist coalition 
could not survive. It would degenerate into 
a mere nominal representative of the ideol- 
ogy of freemen, wide open for infiltration 
and continued permeation by the Reds 
* * * the beginning of the end of what the 
world thought, in 1945, was the victory of 
freemen everywhere. 

Mr. Kennedy backed down on Laos, on 
Cuba, and then he consented to meet Khru- 
shchev at Vienna. Some have put these 
down as errors to be expected in a new 
President. 

These are errors neither the United States 
nor the free world could afford. 

There is the greatest doubt—and it is 
echoed by newspapers in London, in Paris, 
and elsewhere—that the President can af- 
ford one more such error. 

The time to open our counterpolitical 
offensive against Khrushchev is now. 

We can and should review our military 
potentiality. But, equally important, if not 
more so, is a review of our will to use it— 
and a review of the only thing that will 
make it unnecessary to use it—our counter- 
propaganda power. 

The Peace Corps may be a sound idea, but 
it is not the answer; the economic aid for 
needy countries within reason is sound, but 
it is silly to have any one tell us that this 
is the answer. 

The only answer which can avert a peril- 
ous showdown on Berlin is a powerful, un- 
expected counterpunch that will knock 
Khrushchev off balance and take his mind 
off his anticipated victory on Berlin. 





Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the captive nations is among 


the most tragic results of the last war. 
Prior to the outbreak of that war in- 
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dependence reigned throughout East- 
ern Europe, in all lands extending 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Aegean 
Sea. Peoples in nearly all these coun- 
tries, the Estonians, Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians, Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Albanians, and 
others, had regained their full freedom 
at the end of the First World War, and 
enjoyed it during the interwar years. 
However, the last war, fought for the 
cause of freedom, proved fatal to the 
freedom of these peoples. Some of them 
had already fallen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain during the war, and by the end of 
the war nearly all of them had become 
victims of Soviet deceit and duplicity. 
Still others were subsequently added to 
the long list of Soviet victims. 

Today, more than 16 years after the 
war, these peoples still suffer behind the 
impervious Iron Curtain and are sub- 
jected to Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny. In voicing and echoing the gen- 
uine desires of these peoples for freedom 
on this Captive Nations Week, let us 
hope that they will attain their goal, 
their richly deserved freedom. 





One Hundred Billion Dollars Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, in a recent editorial— 
July 13, 1961—ask#@ a series of questions 
with respect to foreign aid that demand 
serious and clear answers: 


President Kennedy said of the $4.8 billion 
foreign aid legislation: “I consider this bill 
to be probably the most vital piece of legisla- 
tion in the national interest that may be 
before the Congress this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms program and various 
other measures not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion 
& year were in prospect if this Nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the’ scientific 
world in the next decade. Survival nowadays 
depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion’s membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being a 
many-faceted job, there are certain obliga- 
tions upon the Executive and the Congress 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of the 
job to all the other parts, and to relate the 
total cost to the Nation’s ability to bear it. 

Another is to make certain that each dol- 
lar buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excellence, 
or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this matter 
in his Monday foreign-aid speech, saying: 
“We are bringing new people into this foreign 
aid organization. We are getting the best 
talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a 
political free-for-all of it, will press him for 
some further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign- 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence 
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democracy, freedom, and a better life to any 
except those who either already had them, 
or at least had the basic know-how to get 
them. 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
short-changed. 

And as for any reasonable comprehension 
of what we were trying to do, the cynicism 
in the underdeveloped countries seers to be 
in almost direct ratio to the aid we have 
provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got $2.5 billion, 
and Tito said the other day this was “only 
a small portion of what they should have 
given us.” 

A Middle Eastern government chief re- 
cently issued a demand—nothing less—for 
some $30 million “as a direct grant, not a 
loan,” implying we could not do less than 
grant it. This week the President of 
Uruguay said he was not interested in any 
U.S. aid if it meant investments at interest 
rates of 3% or 4 percent. “We want real 
aid,” he said. 

It was also asserted recently by the Lon- 
don Times, a fairly dispassionate newspaper, 
that our $1.35 billion in aid to Iran in the 
last 10 years had produced: “Inflation, 
economic dislocation, corruption, unhealthy 
fat, exchange difficulties, chronic balance-of- 
payments gaps, record corruption in con- 
tracts, waste on imports, economic wobbli- 
ness.” 

Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hos- 
tile to India, and vice versa, or that aid to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their de- 
struction? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be built in the 
wilderness, leading mowhere, or machine 
tools provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 

Has he, in short, some yet undisclosed 
means of making reasonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth, and increased dependency? 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s friends have ad- 
vised him that the Berlin crisis makes his 
aid program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. 

But must we look forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of 
crisis is surely as good as any other to make 
a determined beginning toward an end of 
the perennial foreign-aid crisis. 





Tragic Anniversary: The Fate of the 
Baltic States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the mid- 


that we have brought the benefits of dle months of 1940, and particularly 
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June of 1941, ushered in a new and 
tragic era in the history of Baltic peo- 
ples. During June and July 1940 the 
independence of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania was smothered under the So- 
viet steamroller, and the orderly process 
of annexing these countries to the 
U.S.S.R. was systematically undertaken. 
Perhaps the most heartbreaking phase 
of this aggressive expansion of the Soviet 
Union was the summary arrest, im- 
prisonment, and deportation of Eston- 
ians, Letts, and Lithuanians, in tens of 
thousands, to Asiatic Russia, in June of 
1941. This wholesale arrest was carried 
out on orders from Moscow by its ruth- 
lessly efficient agents in these countries, 
and this process of eliminating all Baltic 
elements opposed to the Soviet regime 
was so effective and thorough that the 
helpless peoples in these countries were 
completely subdued. 

This marks the 2ist anniversary of 
Soviet Government’s occupation of these 
countries, and the 20th anniversary of 
Soviet deportation of Baltic leaders. I 
am indeed glad that the Joint Baltic 
States Freedom Committee is commemo- 
rating these tragic twin anniversaries 
jointly, thus honoring the memory of 
those who suffered and died in exile for 
the freedom of their kinsmen in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 





Atomic Testing by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' oF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Kennedy administration has been buf- 
feted from crisis. to crisis, scarcely hav- 
ing had a chance to install itself in office 
and formulate its own policies. The 
immediate crises, though spectacular, 
must not divert our attention from the 
long-range problems which beset us. 

A recent pair of articles in U.S. News 
& World Report point up two of these 
issues which we must soon decide. One 
article, by our colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], discusses the spectacu- 
lar neutron bomb and the necessity for 
the United States to be equipped with 
this fantastic weapon. The second ar- 





_ ticle, by the distinguished Chairman of 


the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, argues 
that we should resume atomic testing. 


I commend these articles to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

NEUTRON BomsB, NUCLEAR TESTS—NEXT 

DECISIONS FOR-UNITED STATES 

(Two issues that could mean the life or 
death of this Nation are crowding in upon 
the Kennedy administration for decision. 
Issue 1—the neutron bomb. In an article 
written exclusively for U.S. News & World 
Report, Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
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’ of Connecticut, points out the big advan- 
tages that could be gained by the first na- 
tion to perfect this fantastic weapon. Issue 
2—atomic tests. In another exclusive arti- 
cle, arguments against US. resumption of 
tests are answered by Representative CHET 
Howtrrecp, Democrat, of California, head of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 
N-BOMB: IDEAL WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 
(By Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut) 


Perhaps because it distills, or crystallizes, 
all the other issues involved, the national 
debate on the larger question of the nuclear- 
test-ban moratorium now appears to be 
focusing with increasing sharpness on the 
neutron bomb. 

When I first spoke about the neutron 
bomb in the Senate on May 12, 1960, and 
described it as a weapon which had the 
ability to kill without physical destruction, 
one national periodical ran a note captioned, 
“Dodd Bomb a Dud.” Subsequent to my 
speech, there were several skeptical refer- 
ences to the neutron bomb in statements by 
nuclear physicists of some repute. Today, 
there is not a single objective scientist with 
knowledge in this area who would question 
the scientific feasibility of the neutron 
bomb. 

Even though there is now no serious argu- 
ment about its scientific feasibility, the de- 
bate about the neutron bomb is growing. 
Until recently, this debate has been carried 
on behind closed doors and under classified 
label. Today it is out in the open, where it 
ought to be. 

In my opinion, all the hush-hush about 
the neutron bomb represents a glaring in- 
stance of the official abuse of secrecy. Since 
there almost certainly will be such a thing 
as a neutron bomb, and since there is a 
serious danger that the Russians might beat 
us to its development, the American people 
are entitled to this information. To keep the 
facts about the nuclear age from our people 
is beth foolish and dangerous. 

There are many qualified experts, includ- 
ing scientists, military men and weapons 
technologists, who consider the neutron 
bomb a weapon of revolutionary significance, 
one that might very well cost us our freedom 
if the Soviets get it first. On the other hand, 
there are those who now claim that its po- 
tential military significance has been grossly 
overrated, and that we have other weapons 
that can accomplish much the same purpose. 

They argue that the neutron bomb is not 
an important-enough reason for the resump- 
tion of testing of new weapons. According 
to the New York Times, such a debate is now 
going on within the President’s advisory 
staff. 

Over the past 2 weeks, the latter point of 
view has been reflected in a number of ar- 
ticles in the national press, purportedly based 
on high-level information. These articles 
contained so many inaccuracies and miscon- 
ceptions that I feel they must be considered 
evidence of a deliberate effort to downgrade 
the significance of the neutron bomb. 

The opponents of renewed testing, the last- 
ditch defenders of the moratorium on test- 
ing, find it increasingly difficult to oppose 
the neutron bomb on scientific grounds. 
Therefore, they dredge up every conceivable 
argument, some pseudo-military, some just 
plain nonsensical, for not being worried 
about the neutron bomb. 

The purpose of this article is to set the 
record straight on the most serious of these 
misconceptions and inaccuracies. 

1. The most serious misconception was 
stated, in summary, in a recent headline in 
a Washington newspaper: “Neutron Bomb 
Dwarfed by ‘H’, Despite-Furor.” This article 
eoncluded with the words, “One thing seems 
certain: A neutron bomb will be no match 
for the hydrogen bomb. Nor can its develop- 
ment be considered a giant leap beyond the 
H-bomb.” 
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This completely misses the point. No one, 
to my knowledge, has ever suggested that the 
neutron bomb would have a greater capacity 
to kill or to devastate than the H-bomb. The 
neutron bomb would, nevertheless, have a 
revolutionary impact on warfare. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, if the Soviets were 
to get it first, it might very well cost us our 
freedom. : 

The trouble with old-fashioned H- and 
A-weapons, even the tactical nuclear weap- 
ons we now have in our arsenal, is that they 
suffer from serious military liabilities, and 
even more serious political and moral liabil- 
ities. Such weapons, because they are still 
of large yield and highly destructive, and 
produce fallout in varying degree, represent 
a danger to whichever side uses them and, 
in many cases, they preclude the immediate 
occupation of the target area. 

But, most important, they represent a dan- 
ger to the civilian population in whose ter- 
ritory the war may be fought. 

This danger is something that demo- 
cratic countries in particular cannot ignore. 
Our European allies are prepared to resist 
communism. But one cannot blame them 
for being disturbed over the prospect of a 
deferse with tactical nuclear weapons that 
will settle radioactive debris on their towns 
and villages and contaminate milk and crops. 
They also fear that the use of tactical atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons on the battle- 
field will tend to escalate into all out H-bomb 
warfare. 

These dangers may be exaggerated, and 
the fears may be even more exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, their existence constitutes an 
inescapable political fact—a fact which lays 
a heavy hand of deterrence on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization's tactical capa- 
bility to defend itself. 

Weapons that we are reluctant to use, 
and that our allies would be even more re- 
luctant to see used, do not constitute the 
ideal deterrent to the Kremlin in its present 
emboldened state. The Kremlin apparent- 
ly does not consider it credible that we 
would resort to all-out H-bomb war over 
Berlin. It could also not be blamed if it 
considered it not too credible that we would 
employ small H- and A-weapons for tactical 

es on the territory of our allies. 

But the neutron bomb, if we had it, would 
be a completely credible weapons; and the 
element of credibility would enormously en- 
hance the chances of keeping the peace. 

The N-bomb would get away from both 
the military and politica! liabilities of our 
other tactical nuclear weapons. 

It could be tailored tn a variety of sizes 
to meet military requirements with precision. 

Under battlefield conditions, it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
vise any practical protection against it. 

Since there is no significant contamina- 
tion, troops could move into the target area 
immediately after the explosion. 

Since it kills without significant destruc- 
tion, equipment and fortifications in the tar- 
get area could be taken over reasonably in- 
tact. 

WITH N-BOMB, THERE IS NO FALL-OUT 


Since there is no fallout, there would be 
no danger, either immediate or future, to 
the civilian population in nearby centers. 

Since it is radically different from A- and 
H-weapons, and capable of precise limitation 
to the battlefield or target area, it would 
seriously reduce the possibility of escalation 
into all-out thermonuclear war. 

These characteristics would make the neu- 
tron bomb an ideal weapon for defense or 
offense. But it would, above all, be an ideal 
weapon for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, which has been constructed to fight 
a defensive war, initially on the territory of 
its own peoples. 

2. The neutron bomb has another applica- 
tion of critical importance. Some articles 
have distinguished between a neutron bomb 
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and a “neutron flux” warhead, which, they 
said, would be an antimissile weapon. 

This terminology is confusing because it 
implies that there is some basic difference 
between a neutron weapon and a “neutron 
flux” weapon. There would obviously be 
some difference between a neutron warhead 
specifically designed for an antimissile mis- 
sile and a neutron warhead designed for 
battlefield use. But. the basic principle in- 
volved is the same for both. The neutron 
warhead for the antimissile missile cannot 
and will not be built unless we conduct the 
original or grandfather test that will estab- 
lish the scientific framework for neutron 
weapons of all kinds. 

Army technologists working on the anti- 
missile missile have made impressive progress 
in solving the difficult problem of guidance. 
If this is solved, one of the most important 
single problems remaining would be the de- 
velopment. of the most suitable and effective 
warhead. A neutron warhead would have 
great ‘advantages over any now available to 
us, first because it could be built at a frac- 
tion of the price of an A- or H-warhead, sec- 
ond because it would result in no atmos- 
pheric contamination, even if it were det- 
onated in the atmosphere, accidentally or 
intentionally. This is a very important con- 
sideration. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY NEUTRONS 


3. One of the recently published articles 
downgrading the neutron bomb stated that 
“little is known of the biological effects of 
high-energy neutrons.” It added that those 
irradiated might not. succumb for as long as 
30 days, “during which the victim would 
presumably become an ideal kamikaze,” or 
suicide volunteer. This ability to create 
hordes of suicide shock troops, said the ar- 
ticle, “greatly reduces the role of a neutron 
bomb as a battlefield weapon.” 

It is always difficult to reply to misinfor- 
mation in a classified area because to cor- 
rect inaccuracies detail by detail would re- 
quire the revelation of classified information, 
I will only say in commenting on this that it 
conveys a completely ®maccurate conception 
of the battlefield effects of the neutron 
bomb. 

The overwhelming majority of those 
within the target area of an N-bomb wouid 
be incapacitated within minutes and would 
remain incapacitated until their death some- 
time within the ensuing several days. Those 
who survived for several days or, in rare 
cases, longer, would not make ideal kami- 
kazes, or suicide volunteers, of any kind, for 
the simple reason that they would not have 
either the will or the energy. Those who 
were affected but were beyond lethal range 
might not take too kindly, with the prospect 
of complete recovery, to the suggestion that 
they serve as kamikazes. 

4. At the plain nonsensical end of the 
spectrum was one anti-N-bomb argument, 
recently quoted by one of our national col- 
umnists. His source, apparently someone of 
authority within the administration, was 
quoted as saying that there was really no 
military need for the N-bomb because we 
had bacteriological and chemical weapons 
that could do just as effective a job of 
killing. 

This is straining hard for arguments. As 
anyone with an A~B-C knowledge of military 
matters should know, bacteriological weap- 
ons have never been used in warfare. Used 
as battlefield weapons, they would be so 
slow-acting as to be purposeless, and they 
would be as much of a danger to tha side 
that used them—and to the civilian popu- 
lation—as they would be to the enemy. 

As for chemical weapons, they are notori- 
ously hazardous to use on the battlefield be- 
cause of shifting wind patterns. The side 
that uses them must equip its troops with 
cumbersome protective clothing, and must 
be indifferent to heavy casualties to the sur- 
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rounding civilian population. They are not 
precision weapons nor do they have any of 
the other advantages of the N-bomb. 

We beat the Soviets to the H-bomb by a 
matter of months only. If President Tru- 
man, instead of ordering a crash program to 
develop the H-bomb, had continued to listen 
to those who opposed its development for 
scientific reasons, or moral reasons, or politi- 
cal reasons, or for a combination of reasons, 
America today might very well be a Soviet 
colony. 

The Soviets developed the H-bomb in com- 
plete secrecy. They exploded it without 
announcing it to the world, and our intelli- 
gence was completely unaware of Soviet 
progress in this field until it monitored the 
first Soviet H-blast. 

The Soviet Government in its time has vio- 
lated more than 1,000 treaties and agree- 
ments, as documented by a Senate study on 
the subject. If they have violated the 22- 
year honor moratorium on testing—and, to 
my mind, they would not be Communists 
if they had not cheated on it—then they 
already may have beaten us to the neutron 
bomb. % 

If the day should ever come when® the 
Kremlin forces a showdown crisis over Ber- 
lin and then demonstrates its possession of 
the neutron bomb, we would find ourselves 
confronted with the choice of capitulation 
in Europe or all-out nuclear war. 

If this day of doom ever arrives, it will be 
small consolation to Republicans and Demo- 
crats that, on the cardinal issue of the mora- 
torium, they have blundered hand in hand. 
THe Case ror ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 

STATES 


To test new weapons again or not to 
test, is moving to top position among deci- 
sions pressing in on President Kennedy. 

- Representative CHET HOo.LIFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of California, in a key position as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and as a friend of Kennedy, is 
among those pressing for a decision to re- 
sume testing. -His views, based on years of 
dealing with matters of national security, 
are shared by many top military men and 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are stated 
and answered by Chairman HO.irizcLp.) 

Argument: “We should not resume testing 
nuclear weapons, because Russia and the 
United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now.” 

Answer: “This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

“Reason? It ignores the problem of de- 
livery of such weapons. Quantities of nu- 
clear weapons in hands of either United 
States or Russia could be meaningless un- 
less they are related directly to modern, s0- 
phisticated delivery systems. 

“AS an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact, 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles, or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptor planes. 
Missiles launched from planes and armed 
with relatively small nuclear warheads and 
electronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC 
[Strategic Air Command] bomber planes. 

“Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sile warheads are improving at a fantastic 
rate. Note the rate of improvement in solid- 
fuel missiles such as the Polaris and Min- 
uteman in the past 18 months.” 

Argument: “But atomic warheads for 
these missiles have already been developed. 
Any further improvements are bound to be 
marginal.” 
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Answer: “Further improvements could be 
tremendous, not marginal. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

“Let me give an example, using theoreti- 
cal warhead weights: 

“A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 
250 pounds, the range could be increased 
to 1,700 miles with the same amount of mis- 
sile fuel. Reduction in weight, size and con- 
figuration of warheads requires testing, ex- 
cept in minor instances. 

“The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger-yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile 
warheads which are practically invulnerable 
to interception. 

“Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon sys- 
tems which are rapidly becoming obsoles- 
cent. If we believe that an equal or slightly 
superior weapon capability in our hands is, 
or has been, a primary factor of deterrence, 
then we cannot afford to lose that deter- 
rence by depending on obsolescent weapons 
or methods of delivery.” 

Argument: “It isn’t actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atomic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories.” 

Answer: “This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development. Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved by testing. 

“There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today’s 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested stey by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of 
missile propulsion and guidance at Cape 
Canaveral and Vandenberg missile facilities 
are conclusive as to the need of testing of 
warheads as well. 

“The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are 
being proved in test after test. How naive 
and impractical and inconsistent are those 
who are satisfied with the existing state of 
nuclear warheads while they fail to protest, 
at all, tesing of the basic delivery systems. 

“Protests against testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be crip- 
pling in nature. It cannot remove the dan- 
ger of war; it can only increase the danger 
of defeat by a determined and ruthless op- 
ponent.” 

Argument: “We should be patient. We 
should continue negotiating with the Soviets 
in the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
can be reached.” 

Answer: “We have been patient. We have 
negotiated for 33 months. During this 
period only minor concessions have been 
made by the Soviets to our request for an 
adequate inspection and detection system, 
to prevent possible cheating. 

“On the first meeting in March of this 
year, the Soviets nullified all previous con- 
cessions by advancing a demand for the 
‘troika’ principle of administering the 
agreement. 

“The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 
ment for a one-man neutral administrator 
and demanded a three-man administration, 
each to have the right to veto any action of 
the international inspection team. Since 
one of the three would be a Soviet represen- 
tative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances 
of an equitable administration of any provi- 
sion of a treaty agreement were destroyed 
by the Soviets.” 
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Argument: “The only alternative is to 
‘walk out’—and that would give Russia a 
propaganda victory.” 

Answer; “Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
is not the only choice. Notwithstanding the 
futility of our negotiations, I agree that we 
should continue to negotiate or be willing 
to negotiate. 

“However, we should no longer be bound 
by our voluntary moratorium during the 
time of future negotiations. 

“We should not ‘walk out’ on the negotia- 
tions, neither should we tie our hands on 
nuclear-weapons testing for strength and 
security.” 

Argument: “(a) The Soviets are not test- 
ing secretly; (b) the Soviets are testing sec- 
retly.” 

Answer: “Neither of these statements can 
be proved by the United States. It is precise- 
ly because we do not know the answers and 
because the Soviets will not agree to an ade- 
quate system of detection which would give 
us firm answers, that we face the grave 
decision.” 

Argument: “If the United States and Brit- 
ain resume testing, then, the Soviets will 
resume testing.” 

Answer: “This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If the 
assumption is not true, then they would not 
‘resume,’ they would continue. 

“On the other hand, if they have honored 
the moratorium and have not been secretly 
testing, we will start out at the same relative 
position we were in 33 months ago. Our 
course of action will not be based on ignor- 
ance of our opponent’s actions, but on proy- 
en procedures for improving our capability 
to deter war.” 

Argument: “The Soviets have more to gain 
by resuming nuclear tests than the United 
States and Britain.” 

Answer: “This argument is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets have not been 
secretly testing during the 33-mdnth mora-~ 
torium. The assumption, therefore, must be 
evaluated. It can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, because we lack dependable infor- 
mation. : 

“If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the begin- 
ning of the moratorium. 

“If they have not been secretly testing, 
then it is reasonable to assume that the same 
gap exists today as we believe existed at the 
beginning of the moratorium. Assuming this 
latter situation, we then must evalute our 
respective technologica! capabilities, On 
this point, I see no reason for doubting our 
own capability. The record of the past 
proves that we have had a superior capa- 
bility in both quality and diverse types of 
nuclear weapons. 

“Undoubtedly the Soviets will improve 
their weapons technology whether their test- 
ing is secret or open, Because we lack in- 
formation as to the present status of their 
nuclear-weapon technology, we can only 
speculate as to the relative gain in the fu- 
ture between the Soviets and ourselves. 

“In a contest of this type, I have confi- 
dence in the ability of the United States 
and Britain to maintain any lead in 
weaponry that we may now have.” 

Argument: “If tests are resumed, people 
all over the world will be alarmed and blame 
the United States.” 

Answer: “There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several fac- 
tors, some of which can be modified by the 
skill we exercise in presenting our case to 
world opinion. Some factors are beyond our 
control. 

“The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
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entation. He should give a brief résumé 
of our patient negotiations over the 33- 
month time period. He should then explain 
the continuous refusal of the Soviets to ac- 
cept any basic agreement which would give 
us assurance secret violation. 

“The people should be given the facts 
regarding the need for improvement of ex- 
isting weapons and the probability of revo- 
lutionary weapons development. The basic 
factor for resumption, of course, would be 
the maintenance of our position of military 
strength in the interest of deterrence and 
the preservation of peace. 

“We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

“There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets. Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their re- 
jection of United States and British con- 
cessions have caused growing doubt as to 
their sincerity. The recent “troika” pro- 
posal in the United Nations and the Geneva 
conferences has worked to their disadvan- 
tage before the bar of world opinion. 

“In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the preser- 
vation of our national security, we must be 
willing to accept criticism from those who 
are not responsible for our national safety 
and who, in most instances, are misinformed 
or uninformed on the reasons for making the 
decision.” 

Argument: “Fallout from nuclear-weapons 
testing by the United States, the Soviets, 
and possibly other nations, will contaminate 
the atmosphere and be harmful to people.” 

Answer: “The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would in- 
volve_ contamination of the world’s atmos- 
phere. 

“Tests which are necessary to improve 
existing weapons, or prove the principle of 
new and possibly revolutionary weapons, 
can be conducted in underground cavities, 
thereby solving the problem of atmospheric 
contamination. 

“Each sovereign nation determines its own 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The pres- 
ent test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, and the USSR. 
The fact that the negotiations were being 
held did not prevent France from conduct- 
ing atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara 
Desert 


“It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from testing 
atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage.” 





Red Drive in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text of an editorial appearing in 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Ex- 
press, on Wednesday, June 14, 1961. I 
submit it for the information of your 
own distinguished self and all the other 
Members of this great legislative body, 
amongst other reasons, because it quotes 
language from the California State Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities with reference to the subject 
about which we here mention: to wit, the 
San Francisco riots against the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings there in May of 1960. 

And, Mr. Speaker, furthermore, I 
herewith submit it because the editor of 
this great metropolitan daily in my 
humble judgment makes some timely 
and pertinent observations about ‘“‘com- 
munism’s eventual goal in this country.” 
Mr. Speaker, you have heard me say 
before, and I repeat, that this is not time 
to weaken or dilute, nor suffer any de- 
liberate design to weaken or lessen or 
even destroy our channels and programs 
to protect our internal security against 
subversive, aggressive infiltration and 
control and domination of any or all 
levels available to such subversive and 
Communist infiltration and domination 
and control. The Communist program 
of infiltration only thrives by reason of 
its ability through secret, deceitful, de- 
ceptive and undemocratic processes to 
get into positions where it is able to 
influence, or even dominate, worthy 
matters and measures and objectives for 
the ultimate gain of the Communist 
Soviet philosophy and program of world 
domination. Mr. Speaker, that objec- 
tive is always dominant in the thinking 
and activity and existence of dedicated 
Communists. This is true whether it is 
in labor unions, Democratic clubs,” 
church offices or public offices—wher- 
ever the dedicated Communist appears 
to be. 

Following, Mr. Speaker, is the edi- 
torial: 

Rep DrRIvE IN CALIFORNIA 

The State senate factfinding Subcommittee 
tee on Un-American Activities has come 
forth with some shocking disclosures on the 
rapid growth of communism in California. 

And one of the gravest dangers outlined 
in its report is one which this newspaper has 
been warning about repeatedly—communism 
in our State universities and colleges. 

Here are some of the matters on which 
the subcommittee reported: 

“The disgraceful student riots attending 
the hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in San Francisco in May 
1960, the emergence of new and defiant or- 
ganizations on the campuses of our uni- 
versities, the sudden change in the flavor 
of propaganda material appearing in Com- 
munist bookstores—these and other devel- 
opments provided unmistakable danger sig- 
nals that the period of dormancy has ended 
and that the revisionists in the party had 
been either ousted or subdued.” 

The Herald-Express has quarreled fre- 
quently with the theories of some educators 
that free speech on university campuses 
must be extended even to those persons 
known to be at least allied in sympathy with 
communism. 

When it is known that communism’s 
eventual goal in this country is the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force and 
violence if necessary, this has then degener- 
ated to the stage of playing with a fire which 
can consume this Nation as a free and in- 
dependent democracy. 

It certainly was not in the thoughts of 
the founders of this country that when 
they were guaranteeing free speech and a 
free press they were doing so for the pur- 
pose of furthering armed insurrection in the 
Nation they were seeking only to protect. 

The subcommittee’s report issued this 
alarming prediction: 
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“The campuses of every major university 
in the State will be plagued with a revival 
of Communist activities, both overt and 
covert, in the immediate future.” 

The peril has been clearly pointed out. 
The question is, what are the people of Cali- 
fornia and their legislators going to do about 
it? 





The President’s Decisions To Review 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN © 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 13, points 
up a stalemate, presently existing in the 
administration: 

THE PuzzZLED WILL IN WASHINGTON 


President’s Kennedy’s decision to make 
still another review of our military strength 
as the most.,appropriate stroke at this criti- 
cal juncture-of the cold war is unlikely to 
increase any one’s confidence in the vigor of 
American policy. 

There is the growing impression that 
whenever he faces a difficult problem—and 
we are the first to grant there is none more 
difficult than Berlin—the President simply 
keeps on calling for more and more advice. 
Nobody questions the rectitude of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s intentions, but some of the more 
famous lines in “Hamlet” have become un- 
comfortably apt, especially that reference to 
the native hue of resolution being sicklied 
o’er. 

Advisers are usually necessary, often right 
and occasionally disinterested. But, like 
cooks, there can be too many of them, and 
there has been a lot of spoiled broth in Wash- 
ington in recent months. Presidents may 
have to listen to their advisers, but they 
cannot listen forever. 

The latest review is expected to take only 
a week or two, so it can only be a distilla- 
tion of the best opinions and, guesses arrived 
at in earlier reviews, some of which are 
still in progress. The missile gap review, 
for example, has not been finished, or at 
least not been made public. 

It is supremely difficult in this day to 
determine exactly how “strong” we are in 
relation to the Soviet Union. President 
Eisenhower was habitually accused of over- 
estimating our power, although at least he 
had confidence in his own judgment. Curi- 
ously, Secretary of Defense McNamara now 
seems to agree with him: we are as strong if 
not stronger than the Russians. However, 
he goes on, retreating into public relations 
jargon, “in the face of the inescapable reali- 
ties that confront us * * * we can do no 
less’ that reexamine our needs.” 

But if there is indecision, as there obvi- 
ously is, why the synthetic drama of the an- 
nouncement? Here is a cause for another 
kind of uneasiness, for the business smacks 
of publicity stuntmen straining to produce 
@ counterblow to Mr. Khrushchev’s own 
publicity stunt of increasing Russian arma- 
ment expenditure. This is supposed to be 
good showmanship in the arena of the nerve 
war. Meanwhile Mr. Khrushchev scores 
again with his new bombers as Congress- 
men, forgetting that the bomber obsession 
was what put us behind in the missile race 
to begin with, clamor for new bombers of 
our own. 
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Mr. Khrushchev is too experienced a nerve 
war showman to be particularly impressed 
by Mr. Kennedy’s urgent review. It is the 
nerves of the American people, unfortun- 
ately, which are likely to suffer most. 





Undermining Fiscal Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Christian Science Monitor in an editorial 
which appeared in July 17 points up the 
undermining of our fiscal integrity in 
spite of the President’s brave words. 

Under leave to do so I include the 
editorial to which I refer: 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL DEFICITS 


The Kennedy administration continues to 
talk about preserving ‘fiscal integrity” while 
acting in ways which threaten to undermine 
fiscal integrity. The President and Treasury 
officials have spoken brave words about 
maintaining confidence in the dollar and 
combating inflationary pressures and un- 
disciplined deficits. At the same time re- 
quests are made for expenditures which pile 
deficit on deficit. 

So far as we can see these are not dis- 
ciplined deficits. To us they look just like 
other additions to the national debt. Con- 
sidered separately many of the proposed or 
approved sorties along the New Frontier find 
much public support. And no one seems 
eager to add up the total costs. 

In March the President spoke of a deficit 
for this fiscal year running around $2,800 
million, as against a small surplus in the 
final Eisenhower estimate. Recently Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillion figured a 
budgetary shortage of $3,700 million. But 
he counted as revenue $800 million from a 
postal rate increase Congress is not making. 

We won’t attempt to list the multiple 
New Frontier charge accounts. But here are 
a few broad categories where Eisenhower 
requests for fiscal 1962 are surpassed by Ken- 
nedy bids: Defense, $2 billion; labor and 
welfare, $2 billion; agriculture, $1,825 mil- 
lion; space, $670 million; natural resources, 
$100 million; housing, $460 million; interest, 
$100 million. 

We've resorted to round figures and left 
out a lot of troublesome little sums under 
$100 million. But it can be seen that the 
total will approach $8 billion—not counting 
what may be added before Congress quits. 
We should not assume this will be the deficit 
figure. But few estimates of recovery reve- 
nues expect them to make a big difference 
in the budget before next year. 

The situation is bringing to the fore a 
fascinating batch of rationalizations for un- 
balanced Federal accounts. There is the one 
about population rising faster than the debt. 
This conveniently uses 1945 as a base— 
leaving out the war years when the debt 
went up 1,000 percent. Then there is the 
old Keynesian theory that Government 
should spend in bad times to balance the 
economy—reducing the debt in good years. 
Fine—if the second part were not forgotten. 

The bolder advocates of deficits don't 
bother about rationalizing; they delight in 
debts. Deficits, say they, are really measures 
of credit and credit creates economic activ- 
ity. Credit can be creative if well used and 
firmly based. But credit for public spend- 
ing also creates inflation, including higher 


interest rates—and tighter credit for private 
enterprise. It also undermines confidence 
in the dollar. Inflation levies its own taxes 
—heaviest on those least able to pay. 

The bolder advocates of deficits are usually 
honest. They candidly contend that the 
money can be more wisely spent by officials 
than by citizens. They frankly go a long 
way toward more powerful government. But 
politicians who find it expedient to lure 
votes by spending are more deceiving about 
deficits. They talk about tax incentives for 
private enterprise but instead take more 
money for government projects. They try 
to get the people to look at “pie in the sky” 
instead of new debts under their feet. They 
destroy not only fiscal integrity but political 
integrity. 





Federal Aid Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
majority of Members of the Congress 
have been for years major contributors 
to the ill-advised growth of the scope of 
the Federal Government and the result- 
ing fruits that this has yielded; namely, 
stifling of individual initiative, stifling 
of economic growth, destruction of 
home rule and functions of States, and 
subversion of American principles and 
policies which developed our Nation’s 
greatness in the most sinister spreading 
of the disease of dependence on the al- 
mighty Government monster here in 
Washington. 

Recently the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona, the Honorable 
Barry GOLDWATER, in a regular column 
which appears in the Tucson Daily Cit- 
izen, Tucson, Ariz., very precisely de- 
scribed these developments here in 
Washington in an article entitled “‘Fed- 
eral Aid Fallacies.’”’ I am pleased to in- 
sert this article into the Recorp, realiz- 
ing the educational value that it will 
have if read by the socialistically in- 
clined Members who presently dominate 
the Congress, while dancing in tune with 
their philosophic brothers in the execu- 
tive branch. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL AID FALLACIES 
(By Barry GOLDWATER, U.S. Senator from 
Arizona) 

Those eager supporters of Federal aid, who 
applaud each new expansion of Federal pow- 
er, justify their actions on the grounds that 
the individuals in the various States cannot 
or will not provide for themselves. 

My colleague, Republican Senator JoHN 
WiLuiaMs of Delaware, in a recent and I’m 
afraid almost unnoticed speech in the Sen- 
ate, clearly exposed the basic fallacy of the 
Federal aiders’ position. 

In March, at the urging of the President, 
we had a bill under consideration to extend 
and expand unemployment compensation 
benefits. Secretary of Labor Goldberg head- 
ed the list of administration witnesses who 
told the Senate the States alone could not 
support the necessary increases in unemploy- 
ment compensation. This problem, they 
said, must be answered by all the people in 
all States. 
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In June, these same disciples of Federal 
aid are telling us the individual States can- 
not meet their responsibilities in regard to 
public schools. This problem is too large 
and must be borne by all the people of all 
the States. 

In. March, massive unemployment was 
confined to the industrial States—Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Michigan, etc-——and the 
bill we passed in March was designed to take 
funds from States where unemployment was 
not a problem and deliver them to States 
where unemployment was a problem. The 
funds traveling through Washington will 
shrink by the usual bureaucratic brokerage 
fee. 

Under the terms of this legislation, Penn- 
sylvania receives $14.3 million more than 
it will contribute. New York State will 
collect $50.1 million more than it contributes. 
Tennessee will contribute $7 million more 
than it receives. Mississippi, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Arizona and a host of 
other States all contribute more than they 
can possibly receive in benefits. 

The big industrial States, under this 
legislation, are all on the receiving end. 
But now in June, the situation is suddenly 
reversed. We are told that Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas are just too poor to 
adequately support the school system. So 
the Federal aiders propose that we take from 
the rich States—Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, [linois, etc —and distribute in the 
poor States. 

All the States that were regarded as rich 
States and able to contribute to the Nation’s 
unemployment problems in March are now 
poor States unable to underwrite their own 
educational systems. 

New York, for example, which receives $50.1 
million more than it contributes under the 
unemployment compensation bill, will con- 
tribute $75 million more than it receives 
under the aid to education bill. 

The absurd inconsistency of the Federal 
aiders is clearly revealed. If New York can 
afford to contribute $75 million to aid other 
States in education, certainly it could have 
paid the $50 million necessary for unem- 
ployment compensation and been $25 million 
ahead. 

Who gains from this shuffle of funds 
through Washington? The bureaus and 
bureaucrats who thus become dispensers of 
bounty. What is lost in addition to the 
money soaked up by the Washington broker- 
age fee? Individual freedom. 





Mobilization No Casual Subject 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Kansas 
City Times. It contains some very 
trenchant observations about recent in- 
dications that the administration may 
be about to mobilize certain civilian 
forces. The point of the editorial—that 
the people are entitled to more than 
mere indications when such a serious 
matter is involved—is a valid one indeed. 
I hope that we may have the whole sit- 
uation fully explained by the top au- 
thority. 
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The editorial follows: 
MostuizaTIion Is No Casual SUBJECT 


If the National Guard and Reserve forces 
are to be mobilized, then the need should 
be diagramed for the American people. 
The sooner the better. The almost offhand 
mention of this possibility at a Pentagon 
news conference raises important questions 
without really answering anything. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell 
Gilpatric, said that calling up the Reserves 
is among the defense moves to be studied by 
the White House. This casual method of 
raising the subject is hardly in character 
with the fact that the mobilization of 
civilian forces is a profoundly important 
move to be taken only at a time of genuine 
emergency. 

The last time was after the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Some 800,000 civilians, 
most of them veterans, were called to active 
service. It was the first such mobilization 
since 1940-41, when the National Guard and 
many reservists joined the fulltime Defense 
Establishment. Remember that World War 
II was then under way in Europe and Hitler's 
armies were already fighting the Allies. 

National Guard units were mobilized twice 
previously in the 20th century. The first 
time was in 1916 when the Regular Army 
command of Gen. John J. Pershing needed 
reinforcements to restore peace along the 
guerilla-bedeviled Mexican border. The 
other occasion came the following year after 
this country declared war on Germany. 

Thus history reminds us that a call-up of 
the National Guard and Reserves is a drastic 
action. In the past this course has been 
taken only when the United States was al- 
ready at war or obviously on the brink of 
conflict. 

From Washington we hear that the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense may have been sending 
up @ trial balloon to test national reaction 
to a partial mobilization. The other sug- 
gested purpose may have been to impress the 
Russians. 

It is farfetched to think we can scare 
Premier Khrushchev by proposing to call up 
any number of our 37 National Guard and 
Reserve divisions. And it is hard to see the 
value of upsetting the American people with 
trial balloons. 

The only justification for mobilization of 
civilian forces is real need. If the Kennedy 
administration intends to take the drastic 
step of mobilization, then the public is en- 
titled to a full statement on the situation 
from the President himself. It is no casual 
matter to be tossed around in press confer- 
ences held by subordinates. 





Secretary Udall Makes Important State- 
ment on the Saline Water Research 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
under active consideration the legisla- 
tion recommended by President Ken- 
nedy to redouble this Nation’s efforts to 
find economical means of converting sea 
water and other saline water to water 
that is usable for municipal and indus- 
trial purposes. ‘This saline water re- 
search program was initiated by the 
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Congress in 1952. Much progress has 
been made with the limited funds that 
have been available to the Department 
of the Interior. However, with this Na- 
tion’s economy so closely related to and 
dependent on a plentiful supply of fresh 
water and with our water needs increas- 
ing so rapidly, a speedup in our efforts 
is necessary. In addition the program 
has international significance. 
Secretary Udall presented a fine state- 
ment to the Irrigation and Reclamation 

Subcommittee yesterday which empha- 

sizes the importance of this program 

and the need for pushing forward more 
rapidly. In order to call Secretary 

Udall’s important statement to the at- 

tention of all Members, I am including 

it as a part of these remarks. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Juty 17, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this statement supplements the 
earlier statement I made to this committee 
on June 27, 1961. Because certain informa- 
tion was not available from the Department, 
it has been necessary to recess these hear- 
ings on two occasions and the hearings have 
not maintained the continuity desired by the 
committee. For that reason and in the in- 
terest of stating more clearly the views of the 
Department of the Interior, I am submit- 
ting this addiitonal statement for your 
information. 

On June 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
recommended a draft of a bill “To expand 
and extend the saline water conversion 
program being administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” The suggested legis- 
lation borrowed heavily from and is an ex- 
pansion of the three bills introduced by 
members of this committee: H.R. 4721, by 
Mr. ASPINALL; H.R. 4757, by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas; and H.R. 4759, by Mr. Saytor. 

These three bills would expand a program 
developed by this committee 9 years ago. 
When I had the pleasure of being assigned 
to this committee some 6 years ago the 
saline water program was already 3 years in 
operation. The program launched by this 
committee 9 years ago has already assisted 
in reducing the cost of converting sea water 
to fresh water from $5 to about $1 per 
thousand gallons. 

President Kennedy agrees with the mem- 
bers of this committee who have for several 
years recognized the importance of the saline 
water program. He recommended legisla- 
tion which is now incorporated in H.R. 7916, 
introduced by Congressman ASPINALL. The 
suggested legislation can be divided essen- 
tially into two parts: 

Title I of the draft bill relates to research 
and development and carries forward the 
policies and expands the scope of this vital 
program previously authorized by Congress. 
This suggested legislation will enable the 
Department to do more research. 

Titles II through V relate to demonstra- 
tion plants and actual operating units, and 
would provide limited financial assistance 
on a “share the risk with industry” approach 
to the program. 

I should like to make one thing clear to 
this committee: The Department of the In- 
terior has no intention nor desire to enter 
the municipal water business. The Depart- 
ment does, however, feel a keen responsi- 
bility to foster and assist the research and 
development which will enable American 
industry and municipalities to succeed in 
saline water conversion. 
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It is important to keep in mind the sig- 
nificance of the achievement we seek. You 
will recall President Kennedy's conviction 
that obtaining inexpensive fresh water by 
saline conversion would dwarf any other 
scientific accomplishment as a benefit to 
mankind. Assuming the best set of circum- 
stances according to engineering hydrology, 
it seems certain that at some future year 
many communities on the face of America 
will have seen their source of fresh water 
dangerously depleted unless we take steps 
to guard against such a situation. Let us 
then make no mistake, the need is urgent, 
the effort will be rewarding. 

On the other hand, it is equally important 
that the problems of saline water conver- 
sions be viewed with utmost candor and in 
proper perspective. Those who say that this 
program will quickly make it possible to pro- 
vide water so that “the deserts will bloom” 
are not facing the facts. Producing fresh 
water from the sea or brackish sources can- 
not in the foreseeable future be a substi- 
tute for other broad programs of water con- 
servation to meet agricultural needs. At 
the present time, the cost of converting sea 
water may be as much as 100 times 
the present cost of irrigation water. This, 
of course, assumes a cheap source of fresh 
water, but even in areas whefe irrigation 
water is expensive the cost of converting 
saline water is now about 10 times the cost 
of water to produce crops. In certain areas 
where water is scarce and has a high value 
the cost of converted sea water is three times 
as great as that of water from present mu- 
nicipal and industrial water sources. 

In brief, this is the situation: We must 
reduce the cost of converted sea water more 
than 50 percent or to about 40 cents per 
thousand gallons to make it economically 
attractive for industrial and municipal uses 
in the more critical areas. It is quite pos- 
sible that this can be done. We must 
further reduce the cost of converted sea 
water to one-fifteenth its present cost before 
it could compete for irrigation purposes in 
some places with scarce supply. 

I have stated these costs as they exist 
generally and they should not be misinter- 
preted in relation to the vital need for this 
program. The chairman of this committee 
and the chairman of this subcommittee and 
its members are aware that in some parts 
of this country, and certainly in many parts 
of the world, potable water is worth what 
you have to pay to get it. We can put a 
price on water but we cannot place a value 
on it. To sharply emphasize this, you may 
recall that not many summers ago people 
stood in lines in Dallas, Tex., to pay 50 
cents a gallon for water, and they were glad 
to get it. 

If our program could reduce the cost of 
water to 40 cents per thousand gallons, and 
that appears scientifically possible, the ac- 
complishment would be sufficiently economic 
to satisfy the domestic, municipal and in- 
dustrial water demands in many key areas of 
America. 

Moreover, if the cost of converting sea 
water to fresh water could be reduced to 40 
cents per thousand gallons, I nesd not em- 
phasize to this committee the worldwide 
significance that would be attached to this 
program. In the field of foreign relations, 
this accomplishment could be extremely 
beneficial to the United States. There are 
many developing countries in the world such 
as Kuwait, Pakistan, Israel, Chile, Australia, 
and many others, in which major economic 
progress may depend on producing fresh 
water from the sea. 

This committee may properly ask what 
achievements have been made in the past 
to justify further expansion of this pro- 

In answer to that inquiry, permit 
me to cite what happened in Coalinga, Calif. 
Water too salty for domestic use was re- 
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placed by fresh water hauled in tank cars 
at the almost prohibitive cost of $9.35 per 
thousand gallons. But, as a result of a pro- 
cess developed under the saline water pro- 
gram, the city of Coalinga now gets its do- 
mestic water supply at about $1.45 per 
thousand gallons. 

This committee may also ask if there is 
truly a need for this program. The need can 
best be shown by emphasizing that we are 
racing against time to discover new sources 
of fresh water before our expanding demands 
exhaust our present supplies. In the North- 
ern Great Plains region of America an alarm- 
ing number of communities sought the 
single demonstration plant authorized under 
our present limited program because their 
municipal water supplies are becoming too 
brackish for domestic consumption. In the 
panhandle and west Texas-New Mexico area 
the present sources of underground water 
are being consumed at a dangerous rate. 
Reasonable engineering estimates predict 
that, in many communities, economical 
sources of water will soon be gone. 

It is because of this challenge that the 
President sent his recommendations to this 
committee on June 26, and it is because the 
need for new sources of usable water is vital 
that the President mentioned it specifically 
to the Congress in his special message on 
natural resources. 

To meet our responsibility of assisting 
States, municipalities, and private enter- 
prises in the field of saline water conversion, 
the second portion of the President’s recom- 
mendations provides for financial assistance 
on what I should like to call a share the 
risk with industry basis. The answer we 
seek in saline water conversion will be the 
result of American ingenuity. It is impera- 
tive here as in other endeavors that proper 
financial assistance be made available to 
private industry as an incentive to move this 
program forward as quickly as research will 
permit. 

You may be sure that if this expansion 
of the saline water program is authorized 
by the Congress, the Department of the In- 
terior will carefully guard the funds made 
available to encourage industry in its quest 
for new sources of fresh water. Each pro- 
posal for financial assistance will be care- 
fully scrutinized. At the same time I should 
make it clear that we are plowing new 
ground, and I cannot at this time recom- 
mend limitations on appropriations nor tell 
you with certainty what amount of money 
this program will require for each succeed- 
ing year. You know the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Appropriations Committee, which guard 
against unwarranted expenditures. 

The more detailed justification of the ex- 
panded authority we are requesting will be 
given by Mr. C. Fred MacGowan, Director, 
Office of Saline Water. With him will be 
Dr. Roger Revelle whom I have just ap- 
pointed as the science adviser to the Secre- 
tary. Dr. Revelle will be assisting us in the 
approach to this problem from a scientific 
standpoint. I am sure he will prevent us 
from making the mistake of trying to equate 
accomplishment with appropriation of 
funds. This is not the way we intend to 
solve the problem. Dr. Revelle will help 
us to determine whether demonstration 
Plants are too big or too small, and he will 
advise me in this difficult area where re- 
search and development in effect becomes 
applied research. Every effort will be made 
by Mr. MacGowan, Dr. Revelle, and other 
members of my staff to carry on a program 
that is technically and economically sound. 


In conclusion, I commend the chairman 
and the members of this committee for their 
record of moving forward on a program that 
is so vital to the future of our country and 
indeed vital to the future of the free world. 
I urge you to decide upon a policy through 
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this legislation that will enable us in the 
Department of the Interior to work with 
you on a joint legislative-executive effort to 
make America the leader in the conversion 
of fresh water from sea water. 





Karl Bostrom Discusses the Position of 
Small Business in a Free Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp an article from the March 
1961 issue of Advance Management by 
Mr. Karl Bostrom, of Milwaukee. The 
subject which Mr. Bostrom discusses— 
the importance to a free society of small 
businesses—is one which he is well qual- 
ified to discuss. Mr. Bostrom spent i4 
years as the labor-management editor of 
the New York Post. He then joined Bos- 
trom Corp. and is now the chairman of 
the board. 

In addition to his business experience, 
he is a member of his State’s resources 
development committee, a member of the 
Small Business Administration Manage- 
ment Research Advisory Council, and a 
charter and board member of the Coun- 
cil of Independent Managers. 

Mr. Bostrom points out that the es- 
sence of a free enterprise society as op- 
posed to a dictatorship is the encourage- 
ment of small business. I urgently rec- 
ommend his article to anyone interested 
in preserving our free enterprise society: 

THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN—UBIQUITOUS 

PARIAH 


(By Karl Bostrom) 


From the President of the United States 
down to our humblest citizen we are pro- 
vided for, kept going, and serviced by small 
businessmen, seen and unseen. 

Depending upon your definition, there are 
some 20 million of these free enterprisers 
and innovators in our economy. They in- 
clude some 12 million farmers and 8 million 
self-employed, including small proprietor- 
ships and small- and medium-sized busi- 
nessmen in manufacturing, distribution, 
and the service industries. Their employees 
number many additional millions. 

The president of the Monumental Motors 
Corp. would hesitate to take an afternoon’s 
drive if there were not servicemen along the 
road to repair his car or fill his gasoline 
tank. His huge plants would quickly grind 
to a halt without the thousands of suppliers 
who provide needs ranging from tools and 
dies to sweeping compounds and brushes. 
His merchandising efforts would become 
enormously costly and unwieldy if he placed 
all his dealers on the company payroll and 
had to carry out the myriad of supporting 
advertising and selling services throughout 
his far-flung automobile distribution net- 
work. 

The dean of the Graduate School for Cor- 
porate Leadership includes very little in his 
curriculum on the far-flung activities of 
small business. His curriculum is geared to 
the assumption that what is good for big 
business management should be good for 
small business management, which is not 
necessarily so.1* This, despite the fact that 
a large segment of his graduates will end up 
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either as employees or heads of medium- 
and small-sized businesses? But the dean’s 
life, too, is surrounded and supported by 
small businessmen from window washers to 
TV repairmen. 

The head of the All-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor Unions lives and breathes big 
government, big business, and industrywide 
contracts. Yet he too will call in a small 
businessman, probably a local plumber, to 
repair his dishwasher or unplug the drains. 

The chairman of the National Basic Re- 
search Foundation is deeply concerned that 
more Government research money should 
move into basic research in the social 
sciences. Such research will probably te 
funneled to the anthropology of African 
tribes and the social organization of Peruvian 
Indians, but the social organization in which 
his laundryman is involved with other small 
laundrymen is not for him. 

The same is true for the research program- 
ing approved by the head of the Billion 
Bucks Foundation which has moved untold 
millions into the problems of individual and 
group behavior and the concept of freedom. 
Yet the preservation of the freedom to in- 
novate and initiate by some 8 million small 
businessmen is not half so interesting as the 
intricate hierarchal arrangement of a huge 
corporation, or foreign affairs, labor unions, 
and the hundred great books. 

This is altogether surprising, because al- 
most every foundation has received its funds 
from men who started as small entrepreneurs 
and businessmen. Each foundation, of 
course, will subsidize the writing of a defini- 
tive history of their small businessman- 
founder and his rise to fortune, but the con- 
nection is seldom made between the illus- 
trious founder and the small businessmen 
living today. 

There is one other economic and political 
system in which the small businessman is a 
pariah, but he is no longer ubiquitous. He 
has been liquidated, although there is evi- 
dence that the urge to be independent in 
one’s work is permitted some freedom in or- 
der to supplement with small services those 
needs which the great State trusts somehow 
cannot encompass. In the Communist econ- 
omy he was called a kulak, and the Chinese 
presumably have their own name for the 
man who wants to be on his own. 

Our own ubiquitous pariah, of course, is 
not totally ignored. There just are too many 
of him. There is or was a Special Catinet 
Committee on Small Business. Also, fortu- 
nately, there continue to be select commit- 
tees in both the House and the Senate so 
that his complaints may be heard. As a 
consequence of these congressional activities, 
there was first set up a multimillion dollar 
revolving fund for loans to small business, 
although this is not a soil bank or parity 
program but substantially a hard-nosed lend- 
ing agency and logically so. You just don’t 
subsidize small business. The loan fund did 
not, however, permit easy access to the equity 
market. This defect apparently will be cor- 
rected with the Small Business Investment 
Act. In fact, Prof. Neil H. Jacoby, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles, 
believes it may become the fourth great force 
in the country’s money system. 

Outside of these activities, $2 million in 
research grants were provided by the SBA 
for 2 separate years. Agricultural research 
grants and services, like Ol’ Man River, kept 
rolling along, but the $2 million grant was 
shut off in the third year. In addition, the 
SBA Management Counseling Division re- 
mained thinly supported but nevertheless 
has developed a content-rich pamphlet serv- 
ice which in time should answer every con- 
ceivable problem faced by the small busi- 
nessman, if he is a reader. This, plus the 
gradual development of training programs, 
may prove much more valuable than the re- 
volving loan division. 
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Both political parties, of course, usually 
make passing reference to the needs of small 
business in their platforms. The appoint- 
ments to the new Cabinet last December did 
not highlight the importance of small busi- 
ness in our national economy, but the im- 
portance of the Labor, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Interior posts in the Cabinet were. 
the subject of heavy publicity buildups. 

This is a curious phenomenon, but it cor- 
relates with the tremendous publicity, in- 
cluding articles and even books, on the sub- 
ject of whether or not business should active- 
ly participate in politics. Business here is 
largely, of course the middle management of 
big business. Such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
US. Chamber of Commerce whose member- 
ships are predominantly small- or medium- 
sized businesses, developed programs in this 
area, and these were heavily participated in 
by the so-called middle management groups 
in the larger companies. 

Business has always, of course, been in 
politics. The heads of our largest corpora- 
tions have always played an open and in- 
fluential role, financially and otherwise, in 
the legislative process, but the new business- 
in-politics was aimed at the grass- 
roots ward and precinct level to counter the 
labor unions. 

Small business has always been active at 
the ts level, although Tot neces- 
sarily in identifiable roles as party members. 
But on the State and local levels and par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns and cities 
the local banker, contractor, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and serviceman have con- 
sistently played roles and indicated in vari- 
ous ways who was and was not favored for 
election. But this information seldom seeps 
through the corporate walls where operations 
research is in full bloom. 

It is a curious commentary that the NAM, 
for instance, has no standing committee on 
small business and that the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, whose membership of 750,000 
is overwhelmingly in the small business area, 
makes no regular report or evaluation of 
small business activities as such, although 
agriculture is carefully scrutinized each 
month. The U.S. Chamber’s excellent maga- 
zine, the Nation’s Business, is filled with 
articles which can be used with value by 
small business, but its orientation is to 
business administration and not to the 
owner-managed small business and proprie- 
torship. 

Portune magazine, which was founded and 
remains heavily oriented toward big business 
and its juicy corporate image advertising 
carries quite naturally the survey of the 500 
largest corporations. To be included in the 
500 is not only entry into Mecca but the 
“Arafat” of American capitalist power. For- 
tune does include in each issue two, three, 
or four biographies of small business enter- 
prises, but this probably bodes no good for 
the morale of middle management, many of 
whom yearn to be independent. That is all 
despite the fact that the health of small busi- 
ness is vastly important to its big advertisers. 

The American Management Association 
has produced one excellent book titled “Man- 
agement for the Smaller Company,” edited 
by Elizabeth Marting, but this work too 
suffers from our overall lack of research and 
studies on the modus vivendi and activities 
of the owner managed and independent 
enterpriser. 

None of this, of course, is too surprising, 
because most of our communication network, 
whether it is TV or the book publishing- 
house, the Wall Street Journal, or the finan- 
cial page of the local newspaper, finds little 
or no glamour in the role and function of 
the small businessman. The glamour is 
usually centered on the movements of de- 
partment heads up and down the organiza- 
tional ladder, although there has been some 
effort in a few local newspapers at featuring 
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the founding and operation of small business 
enterprise in weekly biographical sketches. 

There are, of course, hundreds of trade 
magazines aimed at specialized activities and 
needs, but there is no single national pub- 
lication concerned with small business com- 
pared with the national farm journals such 
as the Farm Journal (circulation 3,119,000), 
Successful Farming (1,325,000), and Farm & 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist (1,304,000). 
The farmer even has a counterpart of For- 
tune magazine in Farm Quarterly (229,420), 
and the consultants to the farmers also have 
County Agents Directory and Reference 
Book, an annual (3,192). 

The political liberals, Galbraith, Samuel- 
son, Rossiter, et al., are more or less sold on 
corporate size, preferably regulated by Gov- 
ernment. The intellectual conservatives on 
the other hand move in an aura of high-level 
abstractions dealing with natural law, free- 
dom, liberty, and the private enterprise sys- 
tem, but which leaves one with the feeling 
that they are talking more about the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. than the corner 
grocer. 

Any book on economics, whether by a lib- 
eral or a conservative professor, usually gives 
the “big” picture which again reflects pre- 
occupation with the big operations and only 
passing reference to the 7 or 8 million small 
enterprises in the economy. And, when they 
write about free enterprise, they are talking 
about Adam Smith and the 19th century. 

Even our high school texts in economics 
and commerce deal primarily with bigness 
and not with the future role that many of 
the students will play in small private en- 
terprise. The result is that the teaching of 
commercial subjects is slanted toward em- 
ployee vocations such as typing, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, and the tax collecting and 
spending operations of State and Federal 
Governments. The fact that many small 
businessmen earn as much and often more 
than most corporate officers, even with pen- 
sion checks and stock options, is never men- 
tioned. 

There are excellent books for small chil- 
dren telling how the baker bakes his bread, 
how the service station operates and how the 
supermarket receives its supplies. But that 
these enterprises involve money or represent 
a@ way for innovation and financial inde- 
pendence is left unsaid. This fact of life 
never reaches the boy and girl who are in- 
undated with commercials of local merchants 
between 10-minute bites of a B movie. The 
great shows and the spectaculars are spon- 
sored by the large corporations who are pri- 
marily creating a national image for their 
organizations and their products. Conse- 
quently, the viewer can be only irritated by 
the interruptions of the small enterpriser and 
local merchant and be thankful for the pro- 
gram of the national and international cor- 
porations. 

On TV and in the mass media the impres- 
sion is left that almost all inventions and in- 
novations, whether in management, selling, 
production, processing, or final products, are 
the creative work of the great research lab- 
oratories or the management staffs of the 
large corporations. 

The fact is that very much of’the innova- 
tion that we see is a consequence of indi- 
vidual men and often Very small businesses. 
The individual’s role has once again been 
demonstrated in the electronic and plastics 
industries. How important this role has 
been in the past was well covered in a 
recent book called “The Sources of Inven- 
tion,” by John Jewkes, David Sawers, and 
Richard Stillerman, published by St. Martin’s 
Press. 

What can be done? 

It would seem that first we need to dis- 
cover and dramatize the complex and ubiq- 
uitous role of the small businessman and 
the absolute need to preserve his function 
if we are to maintain a free and open society. 
That the job of the small businessman is 
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complex is recognized What is lacking is 
a solid foundation of research at least com- 
parable to the work in large administrative 
management. 

We also need to show that the small busi- 
nessman is playing vital roles in church af- 
fairs, local chambers of commerce and trade 
associations, in service clubs, and in all the 
multitudinous civic areas whether his busi- 
ness is grinding feed at a local mill for farm- 
ers or manufacturing electronic components 
for our space missiles. 

But, he needs help from all areas of our 
economy so that he can become more ef- 
fective, not only in his role as a business- 
man, but in his role as a citizen. His role 
needs to be discovered by our educators so 
that in the earliest grades a child will know 
the meaning of our economy and the role 
that his father, either as a worker or as a 
small businessman, is playing in keeping our 
country great. 

The question of bigness in business or- 
ganizations is really beside the point. Big- 
ness is bad only when bigness exercises 
power to the disadvantage of the efficiency 
of our economy as a whole, fails to achieve 
the values of mass production and distribu- 
tion, or stifles the innovating capacity of its 
thousands of creative people in and outside 
its organizations and the vast research cen- 
ters. 

Neither our social psychologists or politi- 
cal economists, who are concerned with the 
viability of our free society, nor the large 
corporations are aware of the innovating 
role and the low-cost services provided by 
small business as a whole, because no per- 
son or agency is making a continuous evalu- 
ation of these factors. 

It would appear obvious, however, that 
these innovating factors exist generally and 
on a large scale in all areas of business opera- 
tions or how else explain the continual mer- 
gers and acquisitions by the larger corpora- 
tions? This rise and fall of activity in 
mergers and acquisitions need not be decried. 
They are an important factor in our economy 
and should be regarded as our system of 
cross-fertilization which has been going on 
in man’s affairs since one tribe merged with 
another tribe. 

Our children certainly should know about 
the problems and methods of small business 
for so many of them will also become either 
owners or employees of small business. Our 
political leaders likewise need to learn 
through the collection of statistics, the tax 
income which small business is producing, 
and to develop some relationship between 
that tax produced and the services which 
should properly be provided for the small 
free enterprise. 

Government plays two roles in relation- 
ship to him. The small businessman must 
collect a great proportion of our taxes, as 
well as pay his own personal and/or corpo- 
rate income tax. Government also spends 
millions in regulating small business, some- 
times without too much concern over the 
unnecessary hardships which such regula- 
tions create. 

We have moved from an agricultural econ- 
omy in the past 75 years to a predominantly 
urban economy, and it is time to recognize 
this fact. The research and management 
programs under the Small Business Admin- 
istration are a good start, but they hardly 
compare with the enormous statistical] serv- 
ices and other governmental supporting 
agencies and finances for our big brothers in 
the economy.’ 

There is need to bring our thinking about 
small business into balance. It is at least 
conceivable that this vast innovating sector 
in our economy is one of the fundamental 
weapons in our so-called competitive co- 
existence with the Communist world, be- 
cause their planning and initiation of serv- 
ices and products essentially begin at the 
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top whereas ours comes from the top, from 
_below, and from within all segments of the 
economy. In other words, the existence of 
small business and its millions of free in- 
dividual innovators and enterprisers is what 
really makes us different in our production 
economy from Soviet communism and not 
much else. 


1 Frank C. Pierson and others, “The Edu- 
cation of American Businessmen,” New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959, p. 94. 

* Ibid. 

* United States, Congress, House, Select 
Committee on Small Business, Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 Hearings, Organization and Opera- 
tion of the Small Business Administration, 
86th Cong., 1st sess., p. 214. 

‘ Pierson and others, pp. 98-99. 

* Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, stated that agricultural re- 
search today involves 13,000 scientists on 
14,700 projects supported by $238 million. 
“The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” “Perspectives 
on Government and Science,” vol. 327, Jan. 
1960, p. 95. This compares with the $4 mil- 
lion for 2 years (cut off the third year) for 
research by maybe 200 persons on 100 proj- 
ects relating to problems of small business. 
The amount is too small and is limited to 
$40,000 grants to 50 States. No massive re- 
search on the problems of small business ap- 
pear in the offing. 


Scholarship Aid to Communists 
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HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
within recent weeks the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics has con- 
ducted an investigation relating to the 
awarding of a National Science Founda- 
tion study fellowship to Edward Yellin. 

Yellin, a University of Illinois grad- 
uate student, was awarded $3,800 to con- 
tinue his education at taxpayer expense. 

The House Committee asked the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to explain the 
details of this grant after learning that 
Yellin was convicted in Indiana after 
refusing to answer questions about com- 
munism. 

Following the investigation before the 
House Committee the National Science 
Foundation revoked the grant previously 
made to Yellin. 

An outstanding American newspaper, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, under the 
able guidance of Publisher Richard H. 
Amberg, accurately and fully reported 
the proceedings of the House Space 
Committee investigation. 

In a particularly concise and pene- 
trating editorial on June 14, 1961, the 
Globe-Democrat offered comment con- 
cerning the Yellin case that pointed with 
relentless logic at the folly of American 
taxpayers’ subsidizing the study of 
scientists, regardless of intellect and 
ability, whose loyalties may lie elsewhere. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this timely and meaningful editorial: 
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SCHOLARSHIP AID TO COMMUNISTS 


The revelation that Edward Yellin, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate student, is still 
in line to receive a $3,800 fellowship, despite 
the fact that he is under a prison sentence 
for refusing to answer questions about com- 
munism, highlights once again the folly of 
the Government subsidizing the education 
of those who are sworn to destroy it. 

Government policy of giving aids, financial 
or otherwise, to enemies of the state is a 
preposterous perversion of justice. 

While it may fairly be stated that America 
needs all of the brains and scientific know- 
how which we can muster, we are simply 
living in a fool’s world if we feel that un- 
trustworthy and traitorous scientists are an 
advantage to America. 

A Klaus Fuchs or Dr. Alan Nunn May 
or Prof. Bruno Pontecarvo may be the 
greatest genius in the history of science, but 
this avails nothing to the United States 
if they were to cost us far more in their 
treason than they achieve for us in their 
laboratories. 

Even if Klaus Fuchs, for example, were an- 
other Einstein, we would be far better off if 
he had never lived, or if he had never studied 
nuclear science, than we are now after he 
gave incalculable aid to the Russians by 
disclosing highest priority American and 
British nuclear secrets. 

There always remains the possibility that 
an Edward Yellin, who was identified by 
two witnesses under oath as a Communist 
and who refused to answer this indictment 
when given the opportunity, could turn into 
a Klaus Fuchs. 

Certainly, in this great country of 180 mil- 
lion, there must be a sufficient number of 
geniuses of undoubted loyalty to the basic 
principles of America to be the recipient of 
huge fellowship grants of the National 
Science Foundation without selecting those 
of questionable character or patriotism. 

It is also a commentary upon the judg- 
ment and stability of four of Yellin’s profes- 
sors at the University of Illinois who re- 
instated him after his trifling 10-day suspen- 
sion from the university and equated his 
conviction in the Federal court as compar- 
able to a traffic violation. 

It should be noted that Yellin signed the 
loyalty affidavit and oath of allegiance 
required by present regulations. Under 
these circumstances, in addition to his con- 
viction for contempt, which was upheld by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, he should be in- 
dicted and tried on a perjury count. 

The Nation is placing its reliance on the 
future on weak foundations indeed when it 
aids and helps to bring to scientific maturity 
those whose loyalties are elsewhere. 


Quotas on Cheese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I wish to include the statement 
made this morning by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Jonn H. 
Dent, at a hearing before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission relative to enlarging or 
eliminating the quotas on blue mold 
and cheddar cheese. I would like to 
commend to my colleagues this very in- 
teresting statement: 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED BY HON. JOHN H. DENT, 
oF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT TO THE 
U.S. Tartrr Commission, JuLy 18, 1961 


Members of the Tariff Commission, re- 
cently at the request of the cheese manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin, the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman held hearings in the 
city of Fond Du Lac, Wis. As you know, this 
subcommittee is making a study on the im- 
pact of imports and exports on American 
employment. I realize that the Commission 
hearings today are restricted under section - 
22(d) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which, in a sense, would bar information re- 
lating to the importation of cheese and its 
effect on employment in the cheesemaking 
industry, as well are allied industries: there- 
fore, I will refrain from making statistical 
summation but will try to show that from 
testimony received before my committee 
that the great cheese industry is affected in- 
asmuch as the support program is directly 
identified with cheese making in all of its 
phases: the feed grains, dry milk subsidies, 
and cheddar cheese. In fact, testimony 
from the Pure Milk Producers Cooperative 
showing the storage status of natural Amer- 
ican cheese to be in excess of 350 million 
pounds, which is a 33-percent increase from 
@ year ago, with other varieties of cheese 
having a surplus storage of over 46 million 
pounds, an increase of 15 percent over iast 
year. For the purpose of this hearing, it 
might be interesting to note that quotas on 
cheese now in effect require a milk produc- 
tion of 280 million pounds with total pur- 
chase of milk for supporting dairy prices 
last year of 300 million pounds of milk equiv- 
alent. Increasing quotas would burden the 
support program further and needlessly. 
The more cheese imported and the less milk 
used in production, the more costly the pro- 
gram will be. It is the belief of the cheese 
manufacturers and other allied industries 
that unless quotas are maintained rigidly, 
the markets they develop which would be 
well established with very expensive and 
well advertised programs plus the natural 
market that is caused by increased popula- 
tion can be wiped out by the importation of 
lower priced competitive products. 

One organization representing 115,000 
dairy farm members stated that nearly two- 
thirds of their entire milk production goes 
to grade B patrons, almost exclusively manu- 
facturers of cheese plants and about 40 per- 
cent of the remaining production which is 
shipped to grade A patrons also move to 
manufacturing plants—a large number of 
which are cheesemakers. 

Inasmuch as this hearing is more con- 
cerned with the question of agricultural sup- 
port programs, it might be interesting to 
note that there have been phenomenal] in- 
creases in purchases of products to support 
dairy farm income. Recently the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased 17,400,000 
pounds of cheese since April 1, 1961. During 
the same period last year purchases 
amounted to only 63,000 pounds. Nonfat dry 
milk purchased this year was 455 million 
pounds as against 226 million pounds last 
year. Butter purchases have jumped from 
55,349,000 to 113,748,000 pounds. Milk pro- 
duction in all probability will be up slightly 
this year. Any opening up of quotas in an 
end product of milk such as cheese cannot 
mean other than increased cost of the Gov- 
ernment support programs. It appears 
ironic that the only suggestion made to off- 
set the predicted damaging effect of increased 
quotas is the suggestion by the representa- 
tive of the foreign exporters that the makers 
of blue mold cheese and other specialty 
cheeses could protect themselves by shifting 
their production to Cheddar cheese which is 
a@ subsidized cheese product. However, a 
representative of one of the large blue and 
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foreign-type cheese manufacturers had this 
to say: 

“Blue cheese and foreign-type cheese 
plants cannot be converted to Cheddar, 
which is the variety of cheese purchased by 
Commodity Credit Corporation to support 
milk price to the farmer patron. A plant 
making blue mold cheese has one employee 
for approximately each 1,500 pounds of milk, 
while a plant making Cheddar will have one 
employee for each 15,000 pounds of milk, 
which makes an employment ratio of 10 to 1. 
Most foreign-type cheese plants are located 
in areas where they are the only source of 
employment available to the local employ- 
able people. Should milk be diverted from 
foreign-type cheese plants to Cheddar the 
resulting unemployment would be dis- 
astrous.” 

Aside from the logic and philosophy, we 
believe it to be an economic program that 
in the present state of our economy the eco- 
nomic phase should be the criteria upon 
which any decision is based even if it is re- 
stricted to the farm and agricultural econ- 
omy determinations. Although we discuss 
freely the program of damaging effects, and 
while we talk of opening up our already 
overproduced farm product market according 
to Robert P. Dorang in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of April 15, 1961, there are grave fears 
in our Agriculture Department at this very 
moment that the six European economic 
community nations “could go far toward 
wiping out an export market for U.S. crops 
which currently approaches $1 billion a 
year.” In fact, a document being circulated 
by the Department of Agriculture for dis- 
cussion purposes” charges the Common 
Market of “aiming at self-sufficiency in ag- 
riculture and not at freer trade.” 

This and other publicly printed stories in 
the Canadian press, cannot help but give 
the American producer a sense of uneasiness 
and a feeling that his government has be- 
come too far detached from his problems of 
product, costs, and marketing here in our 
own free market. 

This I say to you, that in my observations 
as a Member of Congress, there is a smolder- 
ing revolt in the productive areas of this 
country against any further liberalization of 
quotas and tariffs which have proven in the 
past to be a discouraging spectacle to the 
normal supporter of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I beg of you to give very serious con- 
sideration to the pleas of the American pro- 
ducers concerning the quotas now being 
studied by the Tariff Commission. I might 
say that the President of the United States 
stated in a public statement, which was 
given to me by one of the witnesses, in 
which he said, and I quote in part: 

“The best protection for domestic indus- 
try and jobs is a prosperous and growing 
economy. Where an industry continues to 
suffer from imports, additional steps would 
be n 4 
“The office of President carries with it the 
authority and influence to explore and work 
out the solution within the framework of 
our foreign trade policies. This should be 
a high-priority objective 

“We should make vigorous use of pro- 
tective provisions by Congress, such as sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in the intention and accordance 
of Congress in enacting these laws. 

“Finally, should any further authority be 
necessary to enable the President to carry 
out the basic objective of a strong and pros- 
perous economy, he should request such au- 
thority from the Congress.” 

The full statement is available if the Com- 
mission desires to see it. I only quote this 
to show that each of us in turn when faced 
with the situation recognizes the equity of 
an American producer when he complains 
to his government that governmental poli- 
cies can be injurious to the point of ex- 
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tinction. I, for one, do not believe that the 
American people elect their government to 
participate in a liquidation of any industry 
or the job of any workman—no matter how 
small that industry is or how unimportant 
that workman’s job may appear to be. Over 
the years the cases such as this one which 
reflect the interests of a comparatively small 
American industry which seems to have be- 
come expendable in the interest of world 
trade. However, the isolated cases which 
were once the exception are fast becoming 
the rule. The American industry (although 
as yet there has been no concerted effort to 
speak collectively) is finding out that, with- 
out a doubt, none of us are expendable and 
that an injury to one usually ends up being 
an injury to all. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
at this hearing. 





A Timely Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial of in- 
terest to veterans, which appeared in 
the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, on July 13, 1961: 

A TIMELY WARNING 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs pulled no punches in a strongly worded 
resolution adopted June 22 condemning the 
efforts of certain Government agencies to 
take over functions pertaining to veterans 
now under the jurisdiction of the VA. 

Apparently the explosion by the House 
committee came about because of a report 
that a special assistant to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had been 
conducting an investigation concerning a 
site for the new veterans’ hospital at Wood, 
Wis. 

This patent interference in matters out- 
side the jurisdiction of that agency caused 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
issue a solemn warning that the committee 
expected to be advised of any effort to trans- 
fer any activities from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Of course, the committee has been aware 
for some time that certain Government 
agencies, notably the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, want to sharply curtail the 
jurisdiction of the VA and transfer certain 
phases of the veterans’ program to other 
Federal agencies. 

It would seem that the present move is 
only an extension of efforts that have been 
made in the past to place the veteran on a 
welfare basis. It will be recalled that in 
the Bradley report certain recommendations 
of this character were proposed. They im- 
mediately brought a storm of protest from 
veterans’ organizations who announced un- 
equivocally that they did not look with 
flavor upon any diminution of the author- 
ity of the VA over matters pertaining to the 
Nation’s veterans. 

In the present instance the HEW agency 
has long sought control over the rehabilita- 
tion program of disabled veterans. Very 
properly, the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee has served notice on HEW officials 
and other aspirants for added authority at 
the expense of veterans that the committee 
will wage a vigorous battle in opposition. If 
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attempts continue to relieve the VA of ad- 
ministration over veterans’ activities the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has served 
notice that it will oppose any such transfer 
and seek to obtain the support of other 
Members of the House to back its position. 

We commend the forthright action of the 
committee and we believe that they will 
have the support of every major veterans’ 
organization in their determination to see 
that the veteran is not reduced to a welfare 
status and that he is entitled through his 
service to be regarded not as a beggar but 
as a patriotic American citizen who has an- 
swered the call of his country in its defense. 

It should be remembered that within the 
present operation the VA has one of the . 
finest medical systems in existence. Its re- 
search program has earned commendation 
from the highest medical authorities. It 
would be a major disaster to separate the 
medical system from the present adjudica- 
tion system within the VA. 

We applaud the position taken by the 
House committee and feel certain that under 
its leadership there will be no tampering 
with the VA medical system or veterans’ 
benefits. 





The Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an account of the Greek 
Order of St. Dennis of Zante, an historic 
order which traces its origin back to the 
Golden Age of Pericles. 

The grand master of this famous 
order is Mr. Perry Voultsos, Ph. D., of 
New York City, prominent in civic, mili- 
tary, and patriotic affairs, who has been 
decorated by the Government of Greece 
for his outstanding work in the effective 
assistance the order rendered in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
famed Isle of Zante following the dis- 
astrous earthquake of 1953. 

I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks a brief history of this famous 
order which embraces in its membership 
many distinguished personages and 
leaders throughout the world. 

It is noteworthy that our great Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, was recently 
honored by the Order of St. Dennis and 
his name inscribed upon the illustrious 
roll of the knights of this august Greek 
order for his conspicuous social, civic, 
and charitable endeavors. 

The article follows: 

A Brier SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

GREEK ORDER OF St. DENNIS OF ZANTE 

The story of the Greek Order of St. Den- 
nis of Zante, one of the crusading orders 
having survived the centuries, is of dramatic 
interest to all. The order is to the Greek 
Orthodox what the Order of Malta is to the 
Roman Catholic. 

Greek mythology ascribes the beginnings 
of the order to adventurous Zakynthian 
knights who joined Jason and his Argonauts 
in 1207 B.C., under the leadership of Laertes, 
the first grand master, in his quest for the 


golden fleece. 
According to Homer, their descendants 
aided Ulysses in the Trojan War with men 
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and 12 ships. Strabo, Titus Libius, Apollo- 
dorus, and Polyvius write of the founding of 
Saguntum in Spain by these warriors, after 
the fall of Troy and of its destruction by 
Hannibal in 218 B.C. Herodotus speaks of 
the high esteem that the Knights of Zante 
enjoyed at the Court of Darius, as merce- 
naries. Thucydides extols them for their 
participation in the Peloponnesian War as al- 
lies of Athens, Xenophon records their feats 
under Phalinus, grand master of the order. 

Findings at the village of Maries, show 
that when Mary Magdalene, on her way to 
Rome to plead with the Emperor Tiberius 
for an honorable restitution of our Lord’s 
memory converted the island to Christianity, 
the order was dedicated to her memory, 
circa A.D. 35. 

Between St. Mary’s visit and the 11th 
century, Zante, due to its important posi- 
tion and excellent harbor, figured from time 
to time as a base of war for many nations, 
surviving many occupations. 

The 11th century dawned ominously upon 
a turbulent, disordered world. Famine, wars, 
pestilence and misrule had ruined Europe. 
The infidel Turk was hovering at the very 
gates of Constantinople threatening to en- 
velop the continent. The advance of the 
Seljuk Turks, their conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, their abrogation of privileges held by 
pilgrims and the tales of persecution and 
mistreatment of Christians aroused Christen- 
dom. 

It was a period that parallels our own 
today, when tentacles of fear and confusion 
reach out around our uncertain world. Re- 
assurance was sorely needed. 

Alexius, the new Greek Emperor, found 
the once invincible Empire in a deplorable 
state. Byzantium, a bastion of Christianity 
and a depository of Hellenic culture, stood 
at the crossroads and held back the bar- 
barian tide for a thousand years. Long 
struggles in the cause of civilization, plus 
internal discord left it too feeble to fulfill 
its historic task. Alexius, in a desperate 
gesture in the cause of Christianity, appealed 
to the Pope. Although the Greek Church 
had been split over dogmatic differences with 
Rome since 1054, the great Pope Urban real- 
ized the grave danger to the Holy Faith. In 
@ historic speech at Clermont, appealing to 
Christendom, he united Europe in Christ’s 
cause, to deliver the Holy Land from the 
unbeliever. 

At this time, we leave the realm of legend 
and romantic saga to enter the less poetic 
but better documented field of history. 

Records at the island’s 600-year-old archive 
relate of the eager participation of the 
Knights of Zante in the First Crusade under 
Favius Segur, grand master of the order and 
an ancestor of St. Dennis. 

The intrepid knights dedicated the order 
to St. John, patron of the crusade, took 
their vows at the chapel erected to his 
memory, which chapel still stands in the 
village of Kallipado, ancient fief of the 
Voultsos family. They joined the hosts of 
Christ at Constantinople and placed them- 
selves in the vanguard of the fray at the 
eastern battlefields. Victory crowned their 
arms to the glory of God and to the honor of 
Zante. 

Following the crusades, the island sur- 
vived many occupations and the knights 
faced many enemies victoriously. After the 
fall of Constantinople, the Turks ceded 
Zante to the Venetians in 1484. 

The order having survived the acid test of 
time, was now transformed from a military 
organization to a legion of charity and 
philanthropy. When St. Dennis was canon- 
ized by the Greek Church in 1703, the order 
proclaimed him its protector and it was re- 
named the Greek Order of St. Dennis of 
Zante. The knights proclaimed as their 
only purpose his benevolent teachings of 
love of fellowman, battling want, alleviating 
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misery and mitigating need in mankind 
without prejudice. The order’s ancient 
motto, “Faith—Courage,” epitomizes its 
dedication to these principles. 

Nominal head of the order is the incum- 
bent Metropolitan of Zante. In times of 
extreme emergency, however, in accordance 
with the ancient statutes, an outstanding 
layman is elected to this exalted office. 

Such an emergency arose not long ago. In 
1953, dire calamity struck. An earthquake 
followed by a 10-day fire, shattered and split 
Zante wide open, sowing death, leaving a 
wave of destruction in its path, reducing 
the peaceful island to a mass of smoldering 
rubble and its people to total penury. 

The cost was appalling: at least 800 dead, 
900 seriously injured, almost 60,000 home- 
less. The destroyed properties totaled $100 
million. For Greece the tragedy was finan- 
cial as well as human for following World 
War II the nation had been flayed by a 
hideous Communist-inspired civil war and 
its economy was completely shattered. 

The horror-stricken and destitute survi- 
vors got help swiftly and generously. It 
came first from the U.S. 6th and NATO Medi- 
terranean fleets which, providentially, were 
already fully supplied and at sea preparing 
for maneuvers when the first shock struck. 
Doctors, tents, medicines, and food were 
landed. Thé first rescuers were soon rein- 
forced by Israeli naval vessels. This gallant 
new nation was thus repaying an old debt. 
During the Axis occupation of Greece, Chry- 
sostomos, archbishop of the island and grand 
master of the Greek Order of St. Dennis of 
Zante, saved the lives of 39 Jewish families 
scheduled for the crematories of Dachau by 
the Nazis and personally helped them to 
escape to Palestine. 

Little by little, as the repetitious shocks 
subsided and the fires died out, the assist- 
ance increased. Disaster teams were sent by 
the Red Cross and the Greek Government. 
The French, the British, the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Swedes—all the nations of the 
free world helped. The many dead, of course 
were beyond help. But for the thousands 
injured and those made homeless and desti- 
tute in one of the worst disasters in modern 
history, the need was almost incalculable. 
All eyes turned to America, hope of the un- 
fortunate, land of promise. 

At this time, a veritable miracle occurred. 
The venerable Leonidas Zoes, official histo- 
rian of the island and chief of the munici- 
pal archive bureau for half a century, while 
sorting some singed manuscripts retrieved 
from the fire, discovered the correspondence 
of Count Theodore Caesar Logothetis, one 
of Lafayette’s aides during the American 
War of Independence. These letters related 
his unsuccessful attempts to establish a 
commandery of the Greek Order of St. 
Dennis of Zante in New York in 1781. 

At the suggestion of M. Zoes, Count Pho- 
kion Logothetis, a hereditary commander of 
the Order of St. Dennis, and a descendant 
of Theodore Caesar Logothetis, in a dramatic 
message, in behalf of the council, appealed to 
Dr. Perry Voultsos, of New York City, scion 
of one of Zante’s oldest families, long asso- 
ciated with the island’s history and urged 
him to act as the people’s representative at 
large, and to accept the charge of grand mas- 
ter of the ancient Order of Zante in this 
hour of need. With the Almighty’s help and 
St. Dennis’ blessing he was asked to resurge 
the order in the United States and to help 
the land of his fathers. 

Upon Dr. Voultsos’ acceptance, he was 
elected grand master ad vitam of this his- 
toric order. Upon his subsequent visit to the 
island the following year, he was officially 
anointed as such in a resplendent ceremony 
attended by church and lay dignitaries of 
the island and of the Royal Government of 
Greece. 
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The Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante 
was revived in the United States under the 
auspices of the International American In- 
stitute of Washington, D.C., and was char- 
tered in October 1953, under the provisions 
of an act of Congress. 

A philo-Zakynthian wave of benevolence 
spread over America. The knights of the 
order with the heartfelt support of the phil- 
anthropic American public did much to alle- 
viate the misery of the stricken islanders. 
But much, in the way of relief still remains 
to be done. The want is great, the need con- 
stant. The people of Zante require help to 
rebuild their lives, their commerce and their 
livelihood. 

The indications of hardship and suffering 
being undergone by the citizens of Zante 
aroused once more the warm friendship and 
sympathetic understanding toward the 
Greek people. Such an attitude admirably 
bespeaks the noble sentiments and Christian 
solidarity of the people of the United States. 





The Mission of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for printing in the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD a very fine address by the 
Honorable Henry H. Buckman, president 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, delivered before the Northwest 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at New- 
port, Oreg., June 23, 1961: 

THE MISSION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 

(An address by Henry H. Buckman, before 

the Northwest Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Newport, Oreg., June 23, 1961) 

I have come before you pursuant to the 
expressed wish of the board of directors of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
that I accept your very kind invitation, and 
in accordance with my own very keen desire 
to know you and to learn what I can of your 
work and your water resources problems in 
the Northwest. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was founded 60 years ago as a non- 
profit, nonpartisan national organization, It 
has maintained that character throughout 
its existence. The great number of distin- 
guished men in public office, both in the 
National and State Governments; men of di- 
vergent political philosophies and party 
affiliations, who have been and are directors 
and officers of our organization, bear testi- 
mony to this. From the very beginning, 
we have rallied to our membership men 
and women from every State in the Union, 
and from the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The framework of the organization con- 
sists of the members. These elect a board 
of 21 national directors. These, in turn, 
elect all officers, both active and honorary. 
In addition to the national executive offi- 
cers, the national directors elect a vice presi- 
dent for each State, and a regional director 
for each of the great drainage divisions, or 
parts thereof. Your own membership com- 
prises its fair share of these officers. 

It is the standing committees of the 
National Rivers and Harbors who 
really carry the ball. This is almost neces- 
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sarily true in an organization of our far- 
flung scope. These committees are the fact- 
finders. They are the debating grounds for 
the expression and reconciliation of differ- 
ences of opinion. They are the agencies 
which formulate policy recommendations. 
‘Their size and the quality of their member- 
ship affords assurance of their ability to per- 
form these functions. Their findings and 
their opinions always find their way to the 
desks of all the Members of the Senate and 
House of the Congress of the United States, 
and of all Governors. 

Among the standing committees are that 
on Industrial and Municipal Water Use and 
Pollution Abatement, of which Representa- 
tive John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota, is the 
chairman; Irrigation and Reclamation, of 
which Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
of Colorado, is the chairman; Wildlife and 
Recreation, of which Representative Ed. 
Edmondson, of Oklahoma, is the chairman; 
Inland Navigation, of which Hon. Gleason 
Stambaugh, of Florida, is the chairman; 
Projects, of which Representative Phil 
Weaver, of Nebraska, is the chairman. 

I should like to take just a moment to 
briefly explain the workings of the Commit- 
tee on Projects. This is composed of one 
member from each of the grand divisions 
established by the Corps of Engineers. They 
have no power to initiate a project. They 
may consider only projects brought to them 
by local interests. Their function is purely 
an examining and judicial one. 

This committee may meet at any time at 
the call of the. chairman, and as often as 
they see fit. Their annual sitting at the 
time of the annual convention of the organ- 
ization is to provide an opportunity for 
proponents, having made due application, to 
appesr and submit argument and data for 
their projects previously submitted through 
the division member. Before a project can 
be considered by the committee, an appli- 
cation for its classification, with supporting 
data, must have been duly filed and recorded 
in the office of the executive vice president 
for a certain time and forwarded to the 
division member for study, and subse- 
guently brought before the committee by 
him, with his recommendations. The com- 
mittee classifies all projects brought before 
it into five categories, of which division I 
comprises all those which the committee 
fully endorses for construction. A project 
placed in any of the divisions II to IV, in- 
clusive, may be advanced in status at any 
time when its proponents adduce evidence 
which justifies such action. A _ project 
placed in division I remains in that division 
until constructed or until it is abandoned by 
its proponents. All projects in division I 
construction of which has not been pro- 
vided for by appropriation, are regularly 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget and 
the appropriate congressional committees, 
and action on them urged by the officers of 
the organization. 

The objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress may be grouped under 
four main heads; namely, the development of 
a prudent and dynamic governmental policy 
embracing all aspects of the use, conserva- 
tion and control of water resources; the im- 
plementation of policy by projects; research; 
the planning, development and organization 
of our water resources as elements in the 
national defense. 

As to governmental policy, we are dedi- 
cated to the task of contributing to the 
molding and pursuit of a prudent and dy- 
namic governmental policy with respect to 
water. We believe that we can best do this 
by a continuing effort to educate our people 
as to the full meaning of water to them. 
We believe that the people through their 
representatives in the Congress of the 
United States may be safely relied upon to 
do what is best in this field when they are 
fully informed. Our basic, self-imposed 
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task is the dissemination of information 
and the making of such recommendations, 
as we believe are called for by the facts 
we find. We are unalterably opposed to 
pressure group methods. Only thus have we 
been able to secure and hold that confidence 
of our members within and without the 
Federal Government we enjoy today. We 
recognize that there are debatable grounds 
in the field of water, and that there must 
be room for and respect for divergent 
opinions. 

Sixty years of factfinding and the ac- 
cumulation of the vast body of public opin- 
ion by our membership justify, we believe, 
our opinion that the following conclusions 
should be embodied in the policy of our 
Government with respect to water. 

That there is no place for either partisan 
politics or sectionalism in the development 
and conservation of our water resources. 

That for navigational purposes, the 
waterways of our country should be for- 
ever free. 

That all Federal regulatory agencies 
whose powers and decisions can affect users 
of water should be consolidated and that 
the powers and duties of the consolidated 
agency should make mandatory the fair and 
equitable recognition and preservation of 
the established and lawful rights of all per- 
sons and all private and public enterprise 
under its jurisdiction. 

That timely and adequate provision for 
the welfare and security of the people of 
the United States in the field of water should 
take precedence over any corresponding pro- 
vision for a foreign country made at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury. 

That governmental policy with respect to 
water should aim for as full conservation 
and utilization as may be reasonable and 
practicable of all precipitated water from the 
area of precipitation to the area of discharge 
into the sea. 

That legislation should be enacted that 
will require that every water resources proj- 
ect placed under examination by a Federal 
agency be referred by such agency to the 
Secretary of Defense for study and report by 
him to Congress as to any substantial rela- 
tion it may have to the national defense or 
civilian war effort. 

As to projects, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is essentially a practical 
working organization. It recognizes that a 
policy without fruits is a policy without 
meaning. The translation of policy into wa- 
ter resources public works is necessarily a 
major objective of this organization. Once 
it has endorsed a project, it does not cease to 
press for its construction. 

Within reason and within the limits of a 
prudent fiscal policy local interests should be 
served. Substantially every project origi- 
nates in local interest, and it is the expec- 
tation of the realization of these aspirations 
by local interest that is the mainspring of 
policy implementation. 

The day has long past when local interest 
must apologize for seeking Federal aid for a 
project which comprises a Federal interest. 
We have just about won that battle. It is 
true that the term “Federal interest” needs 
clarification by Congress. This will be dif- 
ficult, but it can and should be done. There 
is much room for argument as to just what 
constitutes Federal interest. But there can 
be little difference of opinion on the point 
that no authorized project wherein there is 
admittedly a substantial Federal interest 
should await one where such interest is 
questionable. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
believes that the authorization of projects 
should be related to the construction of 
projects. If it be true, and we think it is, 
that expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for water resources public works are 
the most remunerative of all its expendi- 
tures, then a much larger proportion of the 
Federal Budget should be allocated to such 
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works than is the case at present. I call to 
your attention the fact that if only one- 
fourth of the amount now being considered 
for foreign aid in fiscal year 1962 were de- 
ducted from that account and added to the 
total being considered for water resources 
development in the United States in the 
same period, it would double that total. 

We need increased liaison between the 
committees on appropriations and the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, House and Senate, 
acting jointly. This should be such as to 
make possible the programing of construc- 
tion of all projects heretofore or hereafter 
authorized by Congress, unless deferred for 
restudy. This has come to be necessary in 
order to give some definite meaning to an 
authorization. Some projects authorized 
more than 20 years ago still await construc- 
tion appropriations. 

We advocate a plan whereby Congress will 
authorize its committees on appropriations 
and on Public Works te jointly provide for 
the programed construction of all projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized. With 
due allowance for the exigencies of war and 
depression it should be possible to know, in 
general, that a project authorized in 1 year 
is authoritatively scheduled for completion 
in a certain later year. This would not only 
act as a deterrent to the entry of politics into 
the budget, but it would be of incalculable 
value in the planning of agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce. There are obvious diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but they are not in- 
surmountable. We believe that it can be 
made to work, and we are convinced that it 
should be done. 

As to research, approximately a year ago 
the directors of our organization reached 
and implemented a momentous decision. 
After careful study extending over many 
months, they authorized the creation of a 
nonprofit educational and scientific trust 
foundation for research in the field of water. 
This will be an institution apart from the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. It 
will be financed solely by grants and gifts. 
It will do research only on its own account 
in the public interest, or for public agen- 
cies. It will be governed entirely by a board 
of trustees subject to the terms of the trust 
instrument. The need for and the functions 
of the new scientific institution are set 
forth in detail in this instrument. I should 
like to read to you the first paragraph only: 

“While numberless agencies, institutions, 
and individuals have devoted and continue 
to devote much time and effort to one or 
more of the innumerable aspects of water, 
there exists at present no purely scientific 
and educational establishment dedicated, in 
the public interest, entirely to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of learning with 
respect to water, its nature, origins, occur- 
rence, functions, uses, control, conservation, 
and latent developmental possibilities. Al- 
though our present knowledge of water com- 
prises an enormous amount of both pure 
science and empirical data, the rewarding 
pursuit of knowledge in this field appears to 
be unlimited, and the fundamental role of 
this compound in inorganic and organic 
nature tends increasingly to emphasize its 
essentiality to the survival of the race on 
this planet and in extraterrestrial regions. 
This trust, therefore, is created and shall be 
operated exclusively for scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes within the United 
States or any of its possessions, as herein- 
after set forth. For the purposes of this 
trust, the terms “scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational” shall be deemed to include all ap- 
propriately related technology.” 

I think you may be interested in some of 
the foundation’s contemplated activities for 
which financing will be sought. 

One of these looks to the compilation and 
publication annually of a water yearbook 
which would be designed to become the 
standard authority on all developments re- 
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lating to water each year, its pure science 
and its technology, all over the world. 

Another is proposed for the design of 
nuclear propelled and highly automated sub- 
marine merchant vessels which will operate 
submerged at sea but which can surface to 
enter harbors with relatively shallow chan- 
nels. 

Another proposal contemplated is an enor- 
mous map of the United States, more than 
200-feet long, each State to be projected 
photoelectrically from slides made from 
photographed master drawings which could 
be kept continuously up to date as regards 
water resources developments. Each State 
would furnish and keep up to date its own 
map drawings. The map would be housed 
in a specially constructed building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where it seems reasonable to 
expect it would be viewed and studied by 
tens of thousands of persons each year. Its 
proponents believe that it would be of great 
educational value and would prove a power- 
ful stimulus to water resources develop- 
ment. 

Still another proposal is for the develop- 
ment of a concrete for locks, dams, and 
bridge piers of sufficient strength and unit 
moment of inertia to afford far greater resist- 
ance to nuclear weapon blast than can be 
attained by the use of conventional con- 
crete. 

Another project is the determination of 
the truth or falsity of the reports that there 
exist in the interstellar reaches vast clouds 
of ice particles, and if this is found to be 
true, to explore the possibility of their being 
available as a source of water for future space 
travel. This is quite possibly not as fantastic 
as it sounds. It could solve the problem and 
the necessarily attendant hazard involved in 
the presently proposed recycling of excreted 
water. 

Still another proposal under examination 
is the tracing of each component of the 
mixed components of pollution in a stream 
by means of tracers made more economical 
for great dilution by using clay particles on 
which have been hydrolytically deposited 
extremely small amounts of the radioactive 
isotope of zirconium. 

I shall mention only one more, which ap- 
pears to have possibilities of widespread ap- 
plication. This is a project for research on 
the feasibility of drilling to such depths that 
salt water pumped into the lower reaches 
of the well will be warmed sufficiently by 
the heat of the earth to raise its vapor pres- 
sure enough to make vacuum distillation at 
the surface economical. 

These examples are hints as to what may 
lie ahead. Almost all of them represent ob- 
jectives which our present science-and tech- 
nology may be reasonably expected to ac- 
complish. The Bureau of Water Resources 
expects to participate. 

As to national defense, the relation of the 
development of our water resources to the 
national defense is, of course, a matter of 
primary interest to all of us—to your organi- 
zation, to our organization and to all others 
in the field of water. Probably because of 
its national character, the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has been perhaps the 
most vocal in this matter, and has carried 
the flag, so to speak. 

The warfare of today differs enormously 
from that of yesterday. I do not refer to 
the use of nuclear or special weapons. It 
may even be that these will not enter the 
picture at the beginning of our next war. 
I refer to the fact that the difference between 
the war effort of the Armed Forces and that 
of the organized civilian is now one of as- 
signment only. The two have become en- 
tirely interdependent, and one is helpless 
without the other. 

Before we can intelligently discuss the role 
of water resources development in our next 
war, we shall have to make a very difficult 
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change in our thinking—a change the vast 
majority of us are very reluctant to make. 
For the future we must not only think of 
battle across the seas. We must think of 
battles here on the soil of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, battle in Buffalo and Detroit, battle 
in Jacksonville and New Orleans, and in San 
Francisco and Omaha. The days of an im- 
pregnable defense have passed. But a de- 
fense sufficient to wear down and ultimately 
defeat the enemy, and to provide for the 
survival of the American state can and must 
be developed. 

The nuclear-powered submarine has made 
an island of North America. We must plan 
a defense based on internally available sup- 
plies, internally produced and internally 
transported. This may not.turn out to be 
literally true, but it will of a certainty be 
near enough the truth to be disastrous if 
we do not plan accordingly. 

The role of water resources development, 
i.e., development prior to the next war, may 
be classed under three heads. These are 
transportation, agriculture and hydroelec- 
tric power. It is impossible to say which of 
these is the most important. They are 
really all primary. 

If the sealanes are denied us by enemy 
submarines, the internal transportation fa- 
cilities of this country are now dangerously 
inadequate for war. Three examples only 
will illustrate this. 

The blocking of the Panama Canal is no 
longer a mere possibility. It is now almost 
a certainty. I remind you that in World 
War II, that the transcontinental railroads, 
making a valiant effort and strained to their 
utmost capacity, could carry only 60 per- 
cent of the war effort supply to the Pacific 
coast. The other 40 percent had to go by 
sea, via Panama. 

The destruction of our guilf-Atlantic ship- 
ping equal only to that which took place in 
World War II, would leave us in a position 
where our internal transport facilities from 
the Mississippi Valley and gulf areas could 
not carry to the Atlantic seaboard more 
than half the petroleum which is required 
today. Only the connection of the water- 
way systems of the midcontinent and those 
of the Atlantic seaboard by the extension 
of the Intracoastal Waterway across north- 
ern Florida is authorized by Congress can 
remedy this. Wherever possible we must 
improve and standardize our inland navi- 
gation channels. 

The rail connection of the Pacific coast 
States with the midcontinent and the East 
is controlled by only six junctions. These 
are at Vancouver in British Columbia; Spo- 
kane in Washington; Pocatello in Idaho; 
Wells in Nevada; Barstow in California; and 
Yuma in Arizona. All of these are within 
rang of Polaris-type missiles which can be 
launched from submarines 600 miles off your 
coast. 

Now, as to agriculture. We need more ir- 
rigation, reclamation and flood control to 
produce the food and fiber, and to sustain 
the animal industry which will be basically 
necessary to the support of the war effort. 
What is being done on a vast scale in the 
Everglades in Florida and the Central Valley 
in California, can and should be done in 
other areas. 

As to hydroelectric power development. 
Bear in mind this simple fact—that a pro- 
longed drought in any year of a major war 
can, as a generality, reduce our industries 
from a three-shift basis to a two-shift basis. 
We should have more reservoirs. 

I am fully aware of the fact that what I 
am advocating will require economic read- 
justments, a great deal of research, much 
money and some time: This last is the 
only incalculable factor in the equation. 
Let us hope there will be enough time. Let 
us hope there never will come another great 
war, and that we may enjoy in peace the 
economic advantages this planning will 
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bring. Let us hope that if there is another 
great war that we can fight it overseas. But 
if that shall not prove possible and we must 
win the war fighting on our own soil with 
our backs to the wall, let us begin now and 
see to it that it is a good wall. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to - 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, . 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 








Sibal Urges Rail Compact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems that is perplexing to 
the people of Connecticut is the rise and 
fall of the New Haven Railroad. The 
railroad is vital to the economy, but un- 
der its most recent management it has 
had no rise, and its fall reached the point 
a few days ago when it was necessary for 
the company to apply for the appoint- 
ment of a trustee for reorganization un- 
der the Bankruptcy Act. 

Within a few cays Judge Anderson, of 
the U.S. District Court for Connecticut, 
will appoint a trustee or trustees and the 
efforts to rehabilitate the railroad will 
begin. These efforts are of concern not 
only to Connecticut, but to the entire 
Nation snd its economy. 

The situation demands constructive 
action. One proposal for constructive 
action has been made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut, ABNER 
W. Sisat, whose district is the home of 
30,000 men and women who commute 
daily to their employment in New York 
City. 

Representative Srpat has been advo- 
cating a regional solution to the problems 
of this railroad, and of other railroads, 
specifically through an interstate com- 
pact. 

His views or proposals are well sum- 
marized in a letter which was published 
in the New York Times of July 17. Be- 
cause of the interest which all Members 
will have in the course of action recom- 
mended for revitalizing the railroads, I 
am including Representative SIBAL’s 
letter at this point in my remarks: 
UrGES Rat. COMPACT—REPRESENTATIVE SIBAL, 

oF CONNECTICUT, OUTLINES BILL To DEAL 

WitH New HAVEN’s PROBLEMS 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

I wish to commend you for the editorials 
on the New Haven Railroad in your editions 
of July 8 and 10. You quite correctly warn 
against further palliatives and trifling help, 
which would be only wasteful of time and 
money. 

This problem must be tackled at once on a 
regional basis and I have long been urging 
an interstate compact between the States 
affected. Soon after I came to Congress, I 
introduced a bill (H.R. 6075), that would 
grant the necessary congressional approval 
to such a compact. This bill is restricted 
to the New Haven Railroad and provides a 
four-point standard for such a compact. 
While this may be too restrictive, I had 
hoped it would spur action by the States, 
which must initiate negetiations. 

Under the bill, the approved compact: 

Shall provide machinery necessary for the 
determination of the need for such railroad 
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for public funds and the uses to which such 
funds must be put; 

Shall contain provisions to insure that any 
public funds made available would be used 
to improve commuter and other passenger 
services; 

Shall provide for financial participation by 
each State which is a party to the compact; 

Shall provide for giving the public a voice 
in the policies of such railroad insofar as 
they relate to commuter and other passenger 
services. 


OPERATING COMMUTER LINES 


It is tragic that we have had to wait until 
the emergency was fully upon us before being 
aroused to positive action toward a perma- 
nent solution. I have urged most strongly 
and continue to urge that swift action be 
taken by the States to negotiate an interstate 
compact through which commuter lines may 
be operated. 

These negotiations should contemplate 
necessary changes in working rules and anti- 
quated divisional boundaries, which, as you 
pointed out, are indefensible in many cases 
today. 

Further tax revision is also called for. Un- 
fortunately, efforts to repeal the 10-percent 
Federal excise tax on passenger travel failed 
last month in the House by only 7 votes. 
Senator Prescott BusH and I just have intro- 
duced new legislation that would suspend 
the tax on passenger travel over railroads 
being reorganized under the bankruptcy law. 

It is hoped that area Members who voted 
against general repeal will support this meas- 
ure, which would give much needed assist- 
ance to the New Haven until such time as it 
can be operated under terms of an interstate 
compact. 

ABNER W. SIBAL. 

WASHINGTON, July 10, 1961. 





Public Interest Well Served by Work of 
the Blatnik Highway Subcommittee 
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HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember of 1959 I named a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works to investigate the Federal-aid 
highway program and designated Rep- 
resentative JoHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, as its chairman. The Committee 
on Public Works considered this move 
necessary and advisable in view of the 
magnitude of the program, increased 
cost problems, and information received 
alleging deficiencies, wasteful extrava- 
gance, and disregard of public sentiment 
in routing portions of the Interstate 
System. 

Editorial comment on the work of the 
subcommittee has been most gratifying 
as demonstrated in the following ex- 
cerpts from the Washington Evening 


Star of July 6 and the Engineering News- 

Record of July 13: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 6, 
1961] 


ONE-Two PUNCH 


The Bureau of Public Roads has acted 
with gratifying speed to shut off Federal 
highway aid payments to New Mexico until 
procedures are tightened up to prevent re- 
currencies of the type of highway scandals 
recently disclosed in that State. This is an 
encouraging display of determination on the 
part of Rex Whitton, the new highway Ad- 
ministrator, to clamp down both on sloppy 
and fraudulent wastes of the billions of 
dollars that are involved in constructing 
the Interstate Highway System. No doubt 
this action will get results, as was the case 
when similar steps were taken earlier against 
the highway departments of Florida and 
Oklahoma. 

Even more credit, however, is due the 
special House subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative BLaTNIK of Minnesota, which 
quietly and diligently has been ferreting out 
defects and malpractices in the vast high- 
way program. With a staff of only 10 men 
to cover the 50 States, the subcommittee 
quite properly has concentrated its investi- 
gations on subjects of broad general appli- 
cation. In both Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
for example, it. uncovered a deplorable lack 
of State control over the actual construction 
of some of their projects—findings which 
should serve to bolster the vigilance of high- 
way departments throughout the Nation. 
Among other areas into which the investiga- 
tors now are moving is the acquisition of 
rights-of-way for highways. With some 750,- 
000 parcels of property to be acquired around 
the country for the Interstate System, it is 
hard to imagine a more important area to 
be probed—or one which is more susceptible 
to scandal. 

While studies such as these require both 
time and the most painstaking digging, the - 
subcommittee has been careful to get its 
facts well in hand before holding public 
hearings. This is commendable. The public 
interest is being well served by these investi- 
gations, and we hope that the Blatnik team 
has sufficient resources to continue and, ii 
necessary, to expand its work. 

[From the Engineering News-Record, July 13, 
1961] 


Cost or CORRUPTION 


Lest there be complacency about the cor- 
ruption that plagues our industry (Engineer- 
ing News-Record, June 29, p. 60), consider 
now the serious plight of New Mexico. Pay- 
ola and poor construction revealed by the 
recent Blatnik committee hearings have 
caused the Bureau of Public Roads to put a 
stop order on practically all Federal-aid work 
in the State. Representative JonHn A. Biat- 
NIK, Democrat, of Minnesota, concluded his 
committee’s hearings by saying: 

“There is overwhelming and undenied tes- 
timony here that (1) crucially important 
testing and inspection work was delegated to 
unqualified and incompetent employees; (2) 
there was either failure or unwillingness of 
project supervisors to enforce specifications 
because they feared transfers or loss of their 
jobs; (3) there was interference from higher 
echelons in the administrative setup at the 
behest of contractors, rather than solid sup- 
port of dedicated project supervisors who 
were ready and willing to compel adherence 
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to contract requirements; and (4) there were 
project engineers and assistant district engi- 
neers who were, to use a most charitable 
characterization, willing to be ‘subsidized’ 
by the contractors for a variety of reasons, 
none of them valid.” 

Chairman BLATNIK summarized a deplor- 
able record of State engineer-contractor re- 
lations: 

A contractor paid $4,613 to a State employee 
in “rentals” for a fictitious water truck. 

A State employee received over $8,000 for 
being temporary superintendent for a con- 
tractor on the same job he was supervising 
as project engineer for the State. His pay 
came in the form of truck and tractor rental 
checks made out to his wife. 

A State employee and his brother-in-law 
got $27,000 in monthly rentals on two tractors 
they’d bought for $9,000 with no money down. 

Petty stuff? Insignificant? Hardly. 

As a result of it all, New Mexico’s Highway 
Commission will be set back months in its 
construction program and strangled for funds 
to pay off current obligations. The measur- 
abie cost of corruption is in lost time and in 
lost dollars. 

The cost of corruption is also obviously, 
although immeasurably, in the loss of face 
for an industry that can continue to let it 
go on, 





Removing Publishers Subsidies 
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HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, on 
which I serve, is now studying various 
proposals to reduce the postal deficit by 
increasing postage rates for the different 
classes of mail. 

The Post Office Department loses about 
$250 million annually by handling news- 
papers and magazines at present rates. 
I have noted with interest that many 
magazines and newspapers which regu- 
larly complain about subsidies granted 
to farmers and other groups are most 
vocal in opposing second-class rate in- 
creases. This means that they insist on 
a continued subsidy for themselves. 

It is refreshing to find publishers who 
can recognize this inconsistency and 
who are willing to pay rates which will 
enable the Post Office to break even. 
Such a man is J. Newell Johnston, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Dispatch, of Douglas, 
Ariz. Mr. Johnston recently printed 
with approval an. editorial from 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository. Under 
unanimous consent, I ask that it appear 
in the Recorp as follows: 

No SuBsIpy 

An editorial reproduced from the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository: 

This newspaper wants second-class mail- 
ing costs to be fairly determined as between 
newspapers and magazines and wants to pay 
its full share. 

It wants no part of the traditional privilege 
of mailing editions free inside the county of 
publication—a privilege now unimportant to 
papers that provide their own daily distribu- 
tion to the bulk of their subscribers. 

And it wants to be identified in no way, 
shape or form with any of the squaks and 
protests purporting to represent the news- 
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paper industry when congressional commit- 
tees go through the annual ordeal of trying 
to whittle down the postal deficit by ad- 
justing rates. 

All it asks is a realistic accounting of all 
Post Office Department costs and a fair charge 
to various users so each can pay what it 
owes for the Federal Government’s services. 


No subsidy is in order for the newspaper - 


industry. 

By the same token, no subsidy is in order 
for any American industry that is able to pay 
its Own way. 





The National Debt in Perspective 
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Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Columnist Sylvia Porter, a widely re- 
spected journalist on fiscal matters, re- 
cently wrote a syndicated article which 
appeared in various daily newspapers 
throughout the Nation. In my opinion, 
her analysis of the current Federal debt 
was informative and authentic. I am 
setting forth the text of this splendid 
article, in order that its contents might 
be given wider circulation throughout 
the Nation. The article is as follows: 
NATIONAL DEBT: BURDEN OR HIDDEN BOON? 

(By Sylvia Porter) 


Our national debt totals more than $290 
billion today, an alltime peak. How big is 
this debt? Is it a burden, as is generally 
claimed, or is it a boon, in disguise? 

Congress has been going through the an- 
nual ritual of voting a temporary increase 
in the legal ceiling on the debt—this time 
to $298 billion—so the Treasury can raise 
the money essential to pay the Government’s 
bills. And as usual, many Congressman in 
Washington and commentators outside of it 
are seizing the occasion to pontificate how 
dangerous this debt is, how dreadful a load 
it is on us and our children. 

Now, I’ve no illusions about how popular 
it is to fret about the size of the national 
debt and how unpopular it is to plead for 
a@ reasoned appraisal of the facts. By a 
happy coincidence, though, the independent 
Commission on Money and Credit has re- 
leased the results of its exhaustive, 3-year 
probe into our financial structure in which 
is included a full-scale analysis of our na- 
tional debt. Here are the CMC’s answers to 
the familiar questions. 

Question. Why do we have so huge a na- 
tional debt? 

Answer. Overwhelmingly because of past 
wars. More than nine-tenths of today’s debt 
was created during World Wars I and II and 
Korea. Most of the remainder was created 
during the depression of 1930’s. 

Question. How much has our national 
debt grown in recent years? 

Answer. It hasn't. As a share of the total 
debt outstanding in the United States, it 
has been contracting since World War II. 
True, the debt is at an all-time peak but 
the rise relative to all other debt in the post- 
war years has been extremely slow. More 
specifically, the Federal debt now accounts 
for less than one-third of all public and pri- 
vate debt in our country, compared with 
nearly three-fifths in 1946. At the end of 
1959, the Federal debt approximated 29 
percent of total debt outstanding, against 
58 percent of the total in 1946. 
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Question. Where have the big increases 
been? 

Answer. In private debt, which has risen 
314 times since 1946 and in State and local 
debt which has risen more than threefold. 

Question. How much of a burden is the 
national debt on us? 

Answer. One way to measure this is in 
terms of the taxes we must pay to cover the 
interest required on the debt. 

The ratio of interest payments on the 
debt to our total production of goods and 
services (gross national product) is now 
down to 1.6 percent against 2.2 percent in 
1946, 1 percent in 1939. Paying the interest 
“does not pose a serious problem in a grow- 
ing economy.” 

Another way to measure the burden is 
in terms of the degree to which the interest 
payments “redistribute income” against our 
desires. 

Debt interest payments, the Commission 
concludes, have had “no significant effect 
on the distribution of income by income 
groups.” 

A third way to measure the burden is in 
terms of the extent te which it reduces our 
capacity to reach our national goals of mini- 
mum unemploymert and reasonable price 
stability. 

The CMC's considered judgment is that it 
doesn’t reduce our capacity—and on the con- 
trary, our widely held debt acts “as a net- 
work to spread the effects of policy actions 
to achieve our goals and as such “may be 
a boon,” not a burden on us and future 
generations. 

Question. Should the ceiling on the debt 
be continued? 

Answer. No. It is a source of “inflexibility 
and inefficiency in the management of pub- 
lic finances.” The argument that it “in- 
duces fiscal responsibility and acts as a curb 
on public expenditures, is historically un- 
true.” The debt ceiling, says the CMC 
flatly, should be abolished. 

None of these facts is new, no part of this 
appraisal is radical or the least bit shocking 
to those informed on the subject. 





Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which discusses President 
Kennedy’s handling of his official house- 
hold, appeared this morning in the New 
York Herald Trfbune: 

Mr. BOowLEs: HAIL AND FAREWELL 


(We have yet to learn the real motives for 
the fire which has been lit under Chester 
Bowles to destroy his position as Under Sec- 
retary of State (at the rate the leaks are 
flowing from the White House it should not 
take long), but whatever the reasons, it is 
unfortunate that President Kennedy is man- 
aging his official household in such a dis- 
orderly way. 

(Perhaps, having thrown his household to- 
gether in such a disorderly way in the first 
place, he could not help himself.) 


He was heavily indebted to Mr. Bowles, 
who aspired to the office of Secretary of State. 
However, Mr. Kennedy preferred a more 
manageable officer in that key post. He, 
therefore, dug up Dean Rusk, gave him the 
job and struck a compromise with Mr. 
Bowles by making him the No. 2 man in the 
State Department. 
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At the same time Mr. Kennedy surrounded 
himself with a number of other high level 
foreign policy advisers. All of them, to- 
gether with Mr. Bowles and Adlai Steven- 
son, nominally holding the chair of U.S. 
representative to the United Nations, fancied 
themselves as important, if not more im- 
portant, than the Secretary of State. 

This situation, of Mr. Kennedy’s own mak- 
ing, was bound to cause friction, and the 
fire broke out under Mr. Bewles’ chair. It 
will probably spread to other chairs. 

However necessary and justified the even- 
tual removal of Mr. Bowles may prove to be, 
the timing of the current campaign against 
him can only injure the oversea mission on 
which he is about to embark. The Under 
Secretary is to undertake an 18-day tour 
of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia—areas 
of the world which could have a. decisive 
influence on the outcome of the critical 
issues to be considered and voted upon at 
the approaching session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. Mr. Bowles can 
hardly make the impact he might otherwise 
have achieved if he is regarded as one who 
is on a farewell tour of the world before 
retiring as Under Secretary of State. 

Yet, if the net result should be more rather 
than less order in the President’s household, 
we shall all have something to be thankful 
for. 





Need for Sea Exploration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am including an editorial of the 
York-Clover Broadcasting Co., Inc. I 
certainly honor the patriotism that in- 
spired the editorial and I think WYCL is 
most fortunate in having a staff so con- 
scious and so vocal on such an important 
matter. 

The editorial follows: 

NEED FoR SEA EXPLORATION 


Late last fall a U.S. Navy boat in Puget 
Sound dropped overside on some cables an 
odd-looking contraption. It has two pro- 
pellers, TV camera, lights, and a pair of giant 
claws capable of liféing tons under water. 
Perhaps you’ve heard of it, the Solaris, the 
first really complete device for underwater 
exploration. 

The United States is spending billions of 
dollars to probe the uncertainties of outer 
space, but the budget for study of ocean 
depths is inadequate. No one knows yet 
what will be gained by study of space, 
but scientists do know something about 
what the oceans can give us. They offer the 
largest single source of food and mineral 
needs for the future. Climate and weather 
are related directly to the interactions of the 
ocean and the atmosphere. This is an almost 
untapped area of potential knowledge. Pos- 
sibilities for medical research are unlimited. 

In 1958 and 1959 at Warm Mineral Springs 
on Florida’s midwest coast, William Royal, a 
55-year-old ex-Air Force colonel found defi- 
nite proof of caveman existence long before 
Christ. Besides human bones, divers have 
found a range of animal bones that included 
raccoons, alligators, rodents, birds, and deer. 
Geologists have dated some as much as 10,000 
years old. All this is to point out that we 
know s0 little about the ocean, except that 
it offers the greatest source of crude oil to 
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supplant ours that is now running out; it 
offers the greatest source of future food and 
mineral needs and the list could go on and 
on. 

The U.S. Senate Commerce Committee has 
proposed a comprehensive 10-year program 
of oceanographic research and survey. The 
program should be adopted, even if it may 
mean a slight reduction in the space budget. 
We need to take a closer look at the ocean— 
the lifeblood of man for thousands of years. 
We can’t take it for granted. 





West Berlin Shall Not Fall Captive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now observing the second anniver- 
sary of Captive Nations Week. I think 
it only fitting at this time to renew our 
pledge of firmness and strength in West 
Berlin. The issue of West Berlin is 
part of the issue of a free united Ger- 
many. And the issue of a free united 
Germany must be an integral part of 
our captive nations observance. 

To Germany and the whole world, 
West Berlin is an outstanding symbol of 
a free society, a signpost of freedom 
glowing in the wilderness of Communist 
oppression. But West Berlin is more 
than a symbol, more than a signpost. It 
is a city of 2,223,800 free people who 
enjoy that freedom because we have 
remained firm in the face of Communist 
threats. It is a city of free people who 
have learned to live under the muzzle of 
Russian guns and who are not afraid 
to make the sacrifices that are necessary 
for the maintenance of their freedom. 
It is a city of free people who know the 
results of Russian promises and who 
harbor no illusions about a guarantee 
of their freedom in an internationalized 
city surrounded by East Germany. 

The world has heard such promises be- 
fore. Hitler promised the freedom and 
integrity of Czechoslovakia if only he 
could have the Sudetenland. This was 
all he wanted, he promised Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Chamberlain believed 
he had secured “peace in our time.” 
Khrushchev plays no different a game. 
He is like the man who kept buying up 
all the land near him. When asked why 
he wanted all the land in the State he 
replied that he didn’t want it all, he just 
wanted the land adjacent to his own. 

But we do not have to go back to 1938 
for examples. We can stop at 1956 and 
Hungary. Have we forgotten those 
months when freedom was murdered 
while we in the West sat on the sidelines 
and offered our sympathy to a people 
who could not succeed without our help? 
The people of West Berlin have not for- 
gotten. Nor have they forgotten the 
free elections in Czechoslovakia that 
never took place, nor the revolt in Poz- 
nan of desperate men flinging rocks 
against Soviet tanks. When are we go- 
ing to realize that there is no peace now; 
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that there can never be a true peace as 
long as the world remains half slave and 
half free? 

We talk of our prestige throughout the 
world. But, Mr. Speaker, if we retreat 
from our position in Berlin who will 
believe we will stand anywhere in the 
world. Will the people of Thailand and 
Cambodia believe that we will really help 
them defend their borders? Will the 
people of Latin America have any faith 
at all left in us if we bungle Berlin the 
way we bungled Cuba? And what of 
the new African states? We are con- 
stantly wondering what they will think 
of us. Does anyone think the lesson will 
be lost on them if we retreat in Berlin? 

We talk of solidarity of our alliances 
against Communist aggression. Does 
anyone think that our allies will have 
much faith in us if we back away from a 
stand that they have been willing to 
support? NATO would be shattered. 
Our allies would lose heart in an alliance 
that could not keep its most powerful 
membe: from retreating. When one lets 
down his defenses in the face of Commu- 
nist aggression, it has always been a 
signal for more aggression. 

No one will deny that the problems in- 
volved are complex and bewildering. 
The problems are enormous; but then so 
is the price of freedom. It always has 
been. When peace becomes more im- 
portant than freedom and when men be- 
come so apathetic toward liberty that 
they are no longer willing to fight for it, 
then perhaps they do not deserve to have 
it. This may be brinksmanship, as critics 
have cried in the past. But brinkman- 
ship for freedom is better than appease- 
ment for an illusionary peace. 





Captive Nations Week 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
this is Captive Nations Week in the 
United States, so prescribed by Public 
Law 86—90. 

When this joint resolution was ap- 
proved in the 86th Congress it was done 
without any emotional fanfare on the 
part of the Members but rather as a cal- 
culated effort on our part to inform the 
world of the continued interest of one 
free people in the freedom of all men, 
everywhere. 

The action we took was designed to 
inform the free world of our own keen 
desire that they, as well as the United 
States, retain their freedom. i 

Perhaps more important, this action 
was calculated to restore in the minds 
and spirits of men and women whose 
nations had been captured by the athe- 
ist ideology known as communism that 
we are still determined that some day 
they, too, will be able to breathe the 
pure air of freedom again. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is a great English 
poem with the lines: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


So long as men, in their minds and 
souls are free, the spirit of freedom lives 
on and will triumph for them and all 
the world. Only if those behind the iron 
bars of Soviet imperialism are certain 
that none in the world cares whether 
they are free or not will their souls and 
minds lose the desire for freedom. 

In declaring the third week of July 
of each year to be Captive Nations Week, 
the Congress acted to keep this spirit 
alive. It is my hope that this country 
through its actions and words will main- 
tain this spark of liberty in the world 
and this spark of hope for those millions 
whom the Soviets have captured. 

In closing, might I point out that in 
my opinion no man is completely free 
so long as one of his fellow men is held 
captive. The freedom of all men must 
be the responsibility of every individual. 
This is the tradition of our American 
people and one which I hope will never 
die. 





“Operation Abolition” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
some responsible citizens of California. 
I insert it only as an example, and per- 
haps a warning, of the lengths to which 
extremists will go, and the dangers im- 
plicit in the tendencies of some who are 
trained primarily in the exercise of police 
power. This sounds more like Nazi 
Germany than the good old United 
States of America: 

RIcHARD E. COLBaRy, 
Torrance, Calif. 
Attorney General STANLEY MOskK, 
State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Deak Sm: The Lomita-Harbor City and 
the Shoestring Strip Democratic Clubs spon- 
sored a showing of the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” the evening of April 27, 1961, in 
Torrance, Calif. 

We are writing in regard to the speaker 
sent to speak in favor of the film, Art Has- 
selbrink, a Los Angeles police officer. Mr. 
Hasselbrink stated, however, that he was 
volunteering his services as a private indi- 
vidual. We later learned that Mr. Hassel- 
brink had been obtained through contact 
with the office of Congressman JOHN Rovus- 
SELOT, of San Marino, a proclaimed member 
of the John Birch Society. 

Also in the debate, opposing the film, was 
a graduate student from the University of 
California, Irving Hall. Mr. Hall was one 
of the students involved in the picket line 
in San Francisco in May 1960. The picket 
line was a protest against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee subpenaing 
before them university professors and other 
prominent citizens. 

At this meeting, Police Officer Art Hassel- 
brink came early enough to conceal a tape 
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recorder under the speaker’s table. No one 
had given him permission to do this. The 
chairman did not know this had been done 
until the entire proceedings were over and 
the program had been recorded on tape. 
During the discussion by the program com- 
mittee about this unauthorized recording, 
Mr. Hasselbrink took his equipment and left. 
Since the entire evidence of the evening’s 
film and the debate had been to the effect 
that the film had not only been tampered 
with, but cut, spliced and transposed to 
produce the most damaging effect against 
the students, inaccuracies being admitted 
even by Mr. Hasselbrink, it is obvious the 
same can be done with the tape lifted by 
our volunteer speaker and the meeting’s 
sponsors bear a severe responsibility for 
failing to protect the speaker we invited. 
Therefore, we, the undersigned members 
of the program committee, wish to make 
this act so public that the tape cannot be 
added to, changed, or manipulated in order 
to use it against Irving Hall if the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities sees 
fit to call him in for questioning at a future 
date. 
We protest this violation of our civil rights 
and urge that this tape be destroyed. 
Sincerely, 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 
JOHN MANNING, 
Chairman. 
HELEN ROBELLO, 
Cochairman. 
RicHarRD E. COLBARyY, 
Lomita-Harbor City Democratic Club. 
HARRY MINor, 
Shoestring Democratic Club. 
LEON CARPENTER, 
Shoestring Democratic Club. 





Self-Determination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
observance of Captive Nations Week will 
lead to many expressions of opinion, but 
the editorial writer for the Newark (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger on July 18, 1961, has, in my 
opinion, summed up the problem facing 
us in coping with the ruthless methods 
of the Soviet Union. 

While he has suggested a weakness, 
he also has emphasized a strength in the 
observance of Captive Nations Week: 

SELF-DETERMINATION 


This is the period for the national ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week and is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to call at- 
tention again to the Soviet satellites suf- 
fering oppression behind the Iron Curtain. 

The observance is particularly appropriate 
this year because of the Soviet campaign 
aimed at West Berlin. 

The Kennedy administration, in counter- 
ing the Soviet Union on Berlin, is reported 
to be ready to emphasize self-determination 
for all countries—including Germany and 
the eastern European nations now captive 
of the Soviet Union. 

The principle of self-determination, which 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is always ready 
to push for Africa and Asia, has been com- 
pletely rejected by him for the nations of 
Europe. For Khrushchev, the status of the 
captive nations is not subject to change. 
The Soviet Union already has shown that 
it will resort to any ruthlessness or brutality 
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that is necessary to prevent self-determina- 
tion for these captives. 

The Soviet Union is not likely to become 
any more tractable on the subject because 
we again are bringing up the subject of self- 
determination. Our position is weakened 
because of the absence of leverage which 
can be applied to pry the captives loose, 
or even to offer them any real encourage- 
ment. 

However, the fact that we face discourag- 
ing odds in doing something about winning 
freedom for the captives should not dis- 
suade us from doing what we can. Drama- 
tizing the plight of the captives may not 
win them immediate freedom, but it will 
help keep before the world the duplicity 
of the Soviet Union in trying to exploit 
the principle of self-determination for its 
own purposes. 





The Real California Climate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article on southern California 
by Gerald J. Lynch, vice president of 
Ford, and general manager of the Aero- 
nutronic Division at Newport Beach, 
Calif., in my congressional district, which 
appeared in the July 1961 issue of 
Fortune magazine: 

THE REAL CALIFORNIA CLIMATE 
(By Gerald J. Lynch) 


Some people have the idea you can buy 
your way into this business. Perhaps so, but 
Ford decided to earn its way into it. That's 
the hard way, but in the long run I believe 
it’s the best way * * * and more profitable. 

Without getting out of my chair, I can 
look out of my office window and see the 
Pacific, Newport Harbor, and the yachts. 
But I’m no more aware of it than my counter- 
part in New York whose office overlooks the 
Hudson River. You really see the view only 
when a visitor calls attention to it. 

So, let’s not kid ourselves about southern 
California environment. It’s attractive— 
highly attractive. The fantastic population 
influx is proof of that. But it’s my belief 
the majority of the people coming here are 
not just sunworshippers or fast buck chasers, 
or retired senior citizens. They're substan- 
tial, amibtious people who want to establish 
their own new traditions, culture, economics, 
institutions, and other products of a new 
society. With this kind of motivation, they 
have to progress. 

Some of them are going to wind up work- 
ing at Aeronutronic, and California’s famed 
climate will have helped attract them here. 
But good climate, per se, is a minor consid- 
eration in the selection of a facilities site. 
I'd put my plant down in the middle of 
Death Valley if it best suited our require- 
ments. 

Which is another way of saying that Ford's 
decision to set up its advanced technologies 
business in southern California was as cold- 
blooded as you can get. Sure, we looked at 
a lot of other locations, but it boiled down 
to this: In advanced technologies, a prime 
resource is scientific and engineering brains. 
This resource existed in southern California 
in large supply, and has for a number of 
years primarily as a result of the concentra- 
tion here in the airframe business. Now 
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that industry is tapering off, we frankly ex- 
pected to be the beneficiary of the available 
talent. At the same time, the electronics 
industry made available a great many highly 
talented engineers and scientists. So, in 
essence, we knew that the diverse skills we 
needed were here in greater abundance than 
any other place in the country. 

We found, in short, the educational, social, 
political, technological, and intellectual cli- 
mates of southern California even more to 
our liking than the atmospheric climate. 

There are other plusses, very important 
plusses, in being in the area: population 
growth, good transportation, a dynamic econ- 
omy. But we're not growing just because 
we're here in the center of those things. Few 
companies go from nothing to $400 million 
@ year in a single decade—but we think we'll 
do it. 

In such an environment we have no qualms 
about being one of the most fiercely com- 
petitive of all businesses: Growth and profit 
in defense contracting depend on ever bet- 
ter concepts, engineering design and manage- 
ment practices, and that’s what this environ- 
ment is calculated to yield. 

Perhaps a small story will illustrate the 
point. One of our Ph. D.’s recently came 
back from a business trip to Paris, and in 
some astonishment told me that Newport 
Beach was not,after all, the cultural center 
of the world. But then he brightened and 
added, “But it could become that. In the 
meantime, Paris isn’t the electronics center 
of the world either.” 





Rail Mergers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned over the pending rail- 
road merger movement which threatens 
to eliminate thousands and thousands of 
jobs throughout the Nation. 

At a time when our Nation has not 
yet fully recovered from its most recent 
period of recession, and some areas are 
still suffering from a very serious unem- 
ployment situation, I am opposed to any 
action, economic or’ otherwise, which 
would either further retard or hinder re- 
covery. This administration and the 
Congress have taken steps to check the 
recess by extending unemployment bene- 
fits; providing aid for depressed areas, 
and so forth. 

I am of the firm belief that the pro- 
posed rail mergers would do nothing to 
aid our economy or promote our return 
to prosperity. 

In the first place, these mergers in- 
evitably result in the loss of employment 
by thousands of railroad workers. Mech- 
anization and automation have already 
taken their toll in the loss of thousands 
and thousands of jobs in the railroading 
industry. Many of these mien have spent 
their entire lives in railroad service, some 
are getting along in years, and their pros- 
pects for obtaining other employment 
would be very dim, particularly at a 
time when the Nation is still confronted 
with a labor surplus in many areas. 
Often, too, such mergers call for a 
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change in the location of employment for 
these railroad employees which more 
often than not results in hardship or in- 
ability to move. 

Next, we must consider the value of 
this arm of our transportation network. 
If business activity is stimulated within 
the next year or two and conditions im- 
prove gradually, there will be an in- 
creased demand for transportation fa- 
cilities. I strongly feel that a consoli- 
dated railroad will have so impaired or 
weakened its capacity to handle in- 
creased traffic that it could not meet the 
demands. 

Mergers, too, result in curtailment of 
services by the railroads. The public 
suffers from less efficient means of trans- 
portation, and the cost is greater. 

It is plain to see that railroad con- 
solidations do not benefit our Nation’s 
economy, but only those stockholders and 
financiers who are in control of the rail- 
roads. Those now seeking consolida- 
tions are not in financial straits—on the 
contrary, they are showing a good profit. 
They claim better service and lower rates 
will result from the mergers, but past 
history reveals the opposite. We must 
preserve competition. 

I wish to go on record as being op- 
posed to the consolidation of the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central Rail- 
roads, as well as any further railroad 
consolidations. The public interest must 
be protected. We cannot afford to trifle 
with any moves which would impede or 
harass our Nation’s efforts to regain and 
expand its economy. 





Retirement of Federal Civil Service 
Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. - Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which will permit a 
Federal civil service employee to retire 
after 30 years of service, regardless of 
age. 

Under the current law, a Federal em- 
ployee must have reached the age of 62 
before he can qualify for a full retire- 
ment annuity after having been so em- 
ployed for a period of 30 years. There 
has been a gradual liberalization of re- 
tirement ages in some private industries 
and in the reduction of age limitations 
for men and women who are eligible for 
social security benefits, and I believe the 
Federal Government should take the lead 
in setting an example for other employ- 
ers to follow by permitting retirement of 
their employees, with full annuity, after 
30 years of service, at any age. 

Provisions of my bill will actually per- 
mit an employee to retire from the Fed- 
eral service prior to age 60. Many Fed- 
eral employees entered Government 
service immediately after completion of 
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their schooling, and in many instances 
have completed 30 years of service by 
the time they reach 50 years of age, or 
shortly thereafter. 

At the present time a Federal em- 
ployee can retire between the ages of 55 
and 60, after having been with the Gov- 
ernment for 30 years, but must accept a 
reduced annuity. Many would like to 
take advantage of retirement to devote 
their time and energies to other interests 
and endeavors, but cannot afford to 
live comfortably and securely on a re- 
duced annuity, particularly in this day 
and age when the cost of living is still 
so high. \ 

The 1960 census reports show that 
there has been an increase in the per- 
centage of older citizens and a greater 
increase in the population 18 years of 
age and under. To meet the growing 
demands of the expanding labor force 
of younger people, we must meet the 
challenge of providing for earlier retire- 
ment. This legislation will do just that. 





Preservation of Wildlife and Waterfowl 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B, McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to remember that. rural America, 
with its wealth of farms, forests, prairies, 
mountains, and small towns, still mani- 
fests a deep and abiding interest in the 
soil and other natural resources from 
which spring our Nation’s livelihood and 
happiness. ; 

In this day and age of probes into outer 
space, the numerous problems concerned 
with the conservation of our wildlife and 
waterfowl receive scant public attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to the editor of the New York Times, 
published on July 15, 1961, and written 
by Mr. Dudley Lunt, a columnist for the 
Wilmington Morning News, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Mr. Lunt attempts to focus 
attention on a matter of salient inter- 
est to conservationists, bird lovers, and 
sportsmen, among others, who live and 
work on the Atlantic seaboard. 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1961] 
SEEs PERIL TO WATERFOWL 
To the Eprror or THE New YorK TIMEs: 

Conservationists, bird lovers, and sports- 
men the length of the Atlantic coast should 
be alerted to the grave danger threatening 
the magnificent flights of migratory water- 
fowl using the Atlantic flyway. This flyway 
is like a funnel with its mouth spreading 
across the Canadian Provinces. This is the 
breeding range. Then the narrow spout— 
the winter range—funnels over the Delaware 
marshes and down the coast. 

In the spring and in the fall, at the Bom- 
bay Hook National Wildlife Refuge on the 
Delaware River and at the nearby wildlife 
areas on the Woodland Beach and Little 
Creek marshes owned by the State of Dela- 
ware, the concentrations of waterfowl stag- 
ger the imagination. They are among the 
great sights of nature and of the Nation. 
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There is pending before the levy court of 
Delaware’s Newcastle County an application 
to rezone for heavy industry the southeast 
corner of Blackbird Hundred fronting on the 
Delaware River, so that there may be in- 
stalled there a large refinery and a petro- 
chemical complex of satellite industries. 
The site of 5,000 acres that will ultimately 
be occupied is 5 miles as the duck flies from 
the Bombay Hook Refuge and a deal less 
from the nearest State wildlife area. 

In May of this year there occurred at the 
Tidewater refinery further unstream a spill- 
age of 4,000 gallons of crude oil. This formed 
an oil slick on the Delaware River upward 
of 10 miles long. -It was the third spillage 
this season. Should such spillages occur at 
this proposed new refinery, next door to 
these wildlife areas, at times of peak migra- 
tion, the results could be catastrophic. Ducks 
and oil do not mix. 

A controversy has arisen that is shaking 
Federalist Delaware from steam to stern. 
A voluntary group—Delawareans for Orderly 
Development—has taken up the cudgels in 
opposition to the refinery interests. 

REPORT ON REFINERY ; 


A recent incident is interesting and re- 
vealing. At the hearing before the Zoning 
Commission in late May the technical wild- 
life director of the Delaware Board of Game 
and Fish Commissioners, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the State’s wildlife areas, appeared 
and took a strong position in opposition to 
the proposed refinery. At his insistence its 
recommendation was postponed for a month 
in order that he might prepare a factual 
statement... This was done. His report is 
known to be adverse to the refinery interests. 
But the two lay members of the board re- 
fused to allow this adverse report to be filed. 
Citizens in Delaware are asking why. 

The time is short. The Levy Court must 
hold a public hearing on 2 weeks’ notice. 
Its decision will be final. 

For the migratory waterfowl of the Atlan- 
tic flyway this is a crucial juncture. If the 
creeping encroachment of heavy industry 
down onto the wetlands of Delaware below 
the canal is not halted, their future looks 
bleak indeed. With this trend in motion the 
wetlands of Maryland and the Eastern Shore 
will be spoliated in their turn. And on any 
flyway, as every ornithologist knows, the sup- 
ply of birds is definitely limited by the extent 
and quality of the winter range. 

LUNT. 

WILMINGTON, Det., July 9, 1961. 





West Virginians Lauded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include an interesting 
article on West Virginians which was 
published in the July 16, 1961, issue of 
the Sunday Gazette-Mail, Charleston, 
W. Va.: 

WEsT VIRGINIANS LAUDED 

How do others see us? The following view 
of West Virginia and West Virginians ap- 
pears in “The Making of the President, 1960,” 
published recently by Atheneum Publishers 
(New York). 

The book, which includes an analysis of 
the Kennedy-Humphrey primary in West 
Virginia, was written by Theodore H. White, 
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one of the Nation’s most highly respected 
journalists and the author of five books. 

“To this bleak picture of hunger and poli- 
tics one should add, in all justice, a condi- 
tion that most of us who reported West 
Virginia in the spring found little time to 
note: that these are handsome people and, 
beyond doubt, the best mannered and most 
courteous in the Nation. 

“These are people who teach their children 
to say ‘Sir’ and “Thank you’ to their elders; 
they speak in soft and gentle tones; their 
relations with their Negroes are the best of 
any State-with any significant Negro popu- 
lation, North or South. The Negroes, being 
treated with respect and good manners, re- 
ciprocate with a bearing of good manners 
and respect. 

“Whether on a West Virginia bus or in a 
crowded West Virginia store, men and wom- 
en are well behaved and friendly. Moreover, 
these are brave people—no State of the 
Union contributed more heavily to the Armed 
Forces of the United States in proportion to 
population than did this State of mountain 
men; nor did any State suffer more casualties 
in proportion to its population. 

“That they should live as they do is a scar 
and shame on American life, an indictment 
of the national political system as well as 
of their own.” 





Apportionment of Seats in the House of 
Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I submit for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a 
letter to Congressman CELLER written by 
Prof. Walter FP. Willcox, of Ithaca, N.Y., 
concerhing apportionment of seats in the 
House of Representatives: 

Irnaca, N.Y., June 15, 1961. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. CELLER: May I be heard before 
your Committee on the Judiciary in protest 
against the present form of the apportion- 
ment bill which gives, I understand, only 
12 seats to my native State of Massachusetts 
when the following figures show that it 
should receive 13? 

Two methods. of apportionment have been 
used since 1910, major fractions after 1910 
and equal proportions after 1940, the for- 
mer devised by Senator Daniel Webster many 
years ago and adopted by Congress after 
the census of 1910 when I had perfected 
it. Equal proportions was devised by Jo- 
seph A. Hill, my successor on the Bureau 
of the Census, by no means the equal of 
Webster in this field. 

A Democratic Congress adopted the novel 
method by a strictly party vote and be- 
cause thereby the State of Arkansas would 
be enabled to retain a seat which otherwise 
would have gone to Michigan. 

If Congress should now revert to the per- 
fected Webster method, major fractions, Mas- 
sachusetts would lose not two seats but 
one, and New Hampshire would also lose 
one. Under either method, the 2 States 
together would receive 14 seats instead of 
16, but of these 2 seats lost, each State 
would lose 1. Under either method the 
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2 States together would receive 14 seats 
instead of 16, but of those 2 seats lost, 
the population of Massachusetts in 1960 
would entitle that State to receive 12.52 
seats “as near as may be,” in’ Webster’s 
words, and New Hampshire only 1.48. Do 
not these figures entitle my native State 
to receive 13 seats and New Hampshire only 
1, instead of the proposed 12 and 2? 
Yours sincerely, 
W. F. WILLcox. 





Letter to Ambassador Menshikov 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that Roscoe Drummond, in his 
article appearing in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, reflects the opinion of 
the American people: 

You’RE Wronc 1F You THINK UNITED STATES 
Won't FIGHT ror BERLIN 


Ambassador Mrxuar A. MENSHIKOvV, 
Soviet Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AmBassapor: The American peo- 
ple are certainly interested to have you tell 
them what they will do over Berlin. 

It is the traditional and prudent role of 
the diplomat to report his observations ex- 
clusively to his own government. But we 
know that Soviet Ambassadors are not bound 
by the proprieties. It is not unexpected, 
therefore, that you should be telling the 
people of the United States what we think 
and how we are going to act. 

The fact that you choose a public forum, 
speaking to a group of American Citizens at 
an embassy reception, to spread your views 
shows that your purpose is not to inform your 
own government. Why, then, do you assume 
to intervene in US. affairs? Why do you 
deem it proper to counsel the American peo- 
ple as to what they should think or not think, 
as to what they should do or not do by 
saying that “when the chips are down, the 
American people won’t fight for Berlin’? 

It is only fair to say to you, Mr. Menshikov, 
that you are not going to fool the American 
people as to what you are up to—and I hope 
that you do not fatefully confuse your 
superiors. There are only two reasons which 
could cause you to make such a presump- 
tuous statement as you made in Washington 
last week. 

Either you are so confident the United 
States will not defend Berlin that you were 
just unabie to restrain yourself from mak- 
ing the claim, or you are so fearful the 
United States will defend Berlin against Mr. 
Khrushchev’s plan to liquidate Western 
rights that you hope to influence American 
opinion against the position of their own 
Government. 

With all the earnestness at my command, 
I write to say to you, Mr. Ambassador, that 
you are totally and dangerously wrong, 
whichever be your purpose. 

If you think that the people of the United 
States are prepared to see their Government 
concede to the Kremlin the authority—or 
the power—to liquidate Western rights in 
Berlin, you are wrong. 

If you think that the people of the United 
States will not back up the President, with 
force if necessary, to maintain the freedom 
of West Berlin from Communist rule, you 
are wrong. 

If you are informing your Foreign Office 
that President Kennedy won’t dare stand 
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firm on Berlin on the ground that the 
American people prefer appeasement to the 
risk of war, you are doing your own govern- 
ment a perilous disservice by giving Mos- 
cow bad information. That is the stuff that 
wars are made of. Don’t make that mistake. 
Your superiors won't thank you for it. 

If you know, as, perhaps, you do, that 
American public opinion is not going to wilt 
in face of Mr. Khrushchev’s threats to Berlin, 
and will support Western rights there, do not 
make the imprudent mistake of thinking that 
yours is the voice which can change Ameri- 
can public opinion into something more to 
your liking. 

From the very wording of your statement, 
it is evident that you hope todo so. It won’t 
work. You subtly put the issue in its least 
significant terms by saying that Americans 
won't fight “for Berlin.” 

Nobody is going to fight just “for Berlin.” 
The issue is not “just Berlin.” The defense 
of Berlin is vital because it involves the secu- 
rity of the whole of Western Europe. I am 
confident I am not wrong when I say to you 
that the people and the Government of the 
United States will reject—and will resist by 
force if n —the claim of Mr. Khru- 
shchev that by Soviet fiat he can extinguish 
Western rights in Berlin. 

Don't mislead the Soviet people and don't 
try to lead the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roscoe DRUMMOND. 





Progress in Equal Opportunities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, two 
newspaper articles have appeared re- 
cently which indicate that considerable 
progress is being made in the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices and the 
opening of equal opportunities for all 
American citizens to advance according 
to their abilities. The companies men- 
tioned are to be commended for their 
leadership. The articles, which appeared 
respectively in the business section of 
the July 13, 1961, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post and the July 20, 1961, issue 
of the Machinist, are printed herewith, 
for I feel many of my colleagues will find 
them of interest: 

[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1961] 
RECRUITERS ON THE NEGRO CaMPpuUsS—COLOR 
Bar LOWERED FOR EXECUTIVE Posts 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Negroes who aspire to professional and ex- 
ecutive Jobs in American industry have for 
years faced a paradox. 

In all too many areas they have worked 
hard to put themselves through college and 
to earn graduate degrees only to be forced by 
employer discrimination into menial tasks 
as busboys, janitors, day laborers and the 
like. 

In other areas, companies with nondis- 
criminatory hiring policies have complained 
of the lack of Negroes properly trained for 
top-echelon jobs. 

Both conditions have eased considerably, 
according to a survey of 200 of the Nation's 
leading corporations made by News Front. 
In fact, the proportion of Negroes holding 
executive and professional jobs today “is 
much higher than generally believed and 
is mounting,” the magazine reports: 
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News Front found that the percentage of 
all employed Negroes holding professional, 
technical, and similar jobs has risen from 2.4 
in 1958 to 4.7 percent in 1960. (The per- 
centage holding office and clerical jobs in- 
creased from 3.3 to 6.6 percent in the 2-year 
period.) 

Not only are Negroes being admitted to 
posts generally closed to them a generation 
ago; they are being solicited by industry. 
News Front reports that representatives of 
about 40 leading companies now visit How- 
ard University here in Washington in search 
of promising graduates. And recruiters reg- 
ularly visit most of the 80-some other Negro 
colleges and universities in the Nation. 

Among the corporate giants now recruiting 
Negro college graduates are Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Boeing, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, General Electric, IBM, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Union Carbide Corp., and 
Western Electric. 

The survey did find, however, that almost 
all of the higher level industrial jobs held by 
Negroes fall into the technical, professional, 
and staff categories, and that few Negroes as 
yet hold corporate positions with direct “line” 
responsibility. 

Among typical posts now held by Negroes 
the magazine cited the following: West Coast 
operations manager for a division of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, director of advertis- 
ing and promotion for Beacon Press, comp- 
troller for Rayco, Inc., senior account exec- 
utive for a Wall Street firm, the assistant 
director of consumer research for Union 
Carbide, personnel director for Merry Man- 
ufacturing, a buyer for R. H. Macy, and a 
network announcer for CBS. 

The trend toward more Negroes in re- 
sponsible positions has been actively encour- 
aged by the National Urban League, which 
recently concluded a manpower utilization 
conference attended by representatives from 
industry and universities and colleges, both 
general and Negro. 

Employers hiring Negroes for professional 
jobs are motivated not only by precepts of 
equal opportunity but also by economics. 
Roughly 40,000 Negroes are graduating an- 
nually from colleges and professional schools 
at a time when highly trained personnel 
are ata premium. Albert F. Waters, General 
Foods vice president, who presided at the 
manpower conference, observes that “inter- 
nationally, the United States is in the midst 
of a cold war race, and we cannot afford to 
waste any of our human resources.” 

As for complaints that there is a lack of 
Negro applicants trained for skilled, tech- 
nical and professional positions, News Front 
reports that the lack is being rapidly over- 
come. Negro college enrollment multiplied 
almost eight times between 1930 and 1959, 
for example, while enrollment of all students 
increased only a little more than three times. 


{From the Machinist, July 20, 1961] 


E1cHt More U.S. Contractors SIGN ANTIBIAS 
AGREEMENTS 


Eight of the Nation’s largest Government 
contractors signed White House agreements 
last week pledging to provide equal job op- 
portunities for workers of all races and na- 
tionalities. 

The companies, employing a total of 760,- 
000 workers, are the Boeing Co., Douglas 
Aircraft Co., General Electric Co., the Martin 
Co., North American Aviation, Inc., Radio 
Corp. of America, United Aircraft Corp., and 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Their agreements, similar to one signed 
6 weeks ago by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., are 
with the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. Vice President 
LYNDON JOHNSON is Chairman. Labor Sec- 
retary Arthur Goldberg is Vice Chairman. 

President Kennedy, who witnessed the 
signing by the various company presidents, 
called the new agreements historic. 

During the next several months, the Presi- 
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dent said, similar voluntary agreements will 
be sought with 50 other large employers with 
Government contracts, 

Vice President JOHNSON explained that 
each of the eight companies developed its 
own plan for progress in cooperation with 
the committee’s staff. 

While there are many variations in the 
eight programs, the plans all include these 
provisions: Pe 

As a first step, the firms will make certain 
that all supervisory personnel understand 
their equal opportunities policies through 
meetings, handbooks, notices, posters, and 
company publications. 

The companies will actively attempt to at- 
tract qualified employees from minority 
groups in their advertising and in their con- 
tracts with employment agencies. 

The contractors agree to review their pres- 
ent employment situations to insure that 
minority group members have equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in training programs. 
They will also study their plants to see if 
there are job areas in which employment of 
workers from minority groups is unusually 
low. A reappraisal of transfer, promotion 
and upgrading practices will be undertaken. 

More vigorous recruitment of Negroes and 
other minority group members and meetings 
with all levels of management to emphasize 
employment of qualified persons of such 
groups where they have not been previously 
used are some of the specific steps proposed 
in the plans. 

The President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity will work with the 
companies in their efforts to end discrimina- 
tion. The Committee will ask the Depart- 
ment of Labor to work with the appropriate 
State employment agencies in an effort to 
recruit qualified applicants from minority 
groups. 

The Committee will also work with unions, 
at both local and national levels, in “review- 
ing and supporting constructive action on 
problems of discrimination in such areas as 
apprenticeship, transfer procedures, seniority 
rights, wages, and hours.” 

Finally, the Federal Government’s con- 
tracting agencies will be asked to cooperate 
in furthering the programs. 


Ru.Les Issvep TO BaR BiAS BY FEDERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


The President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity last week issued final 
regulations by which it expects to end racial 
discrimination on all work done under Gov- 
ernment contracts. The rules are a slightly 
revised: version of preliminary regulations 
made public early in June. Changes result 
from suggestions made at two’ public hear- 
ings. All concerns with contracts to supply 
the Government with products or services in 
the amount of $10,000 or more are covered. 
Under the rules, unions also may be required 
to submit signed statements pledging no dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 





White House Says Bowles Is Staying— 
Resignation Not Currently Expected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the first 
paragraph of yesterday’s story in the 
Washington Post on the trials of Under 
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Secretary of State Chester Bowles. Ap- 

parently the writers, Murrey Marder and 

Warren Unna, have come to the same 

conclusion that many Americans have 

reached: that the White House is no 
longer considered an informed source of 
information. 

Wuire Hovse Says Bowes Is STayInc— 
RESIGNATION Not CURRENTLY EXPECTED 
(By Murrey Marder and Warren Unna) 
The White House officially denied yester- 

day that Under Secretary of State Chester 

Bowles is about to resign, while informed 

sources reported that a decision only has been 

postponed. 





Opportunities Lie Ahead for New Coast 
Guard Officers 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the commencement address by the 
Honorable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, at 75th commencement ex- 





'_ereises of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, 


New London, Conn., on June 7, 1961. 
Secretary Dillon most ably delineated the 
role of the Coast Guard in today’s highly 
technical world of advancing cultures 
and societies, pointing out to the gradu- 
ating class the challenges and opportu- 
nities which lie ahead for the new officers. 
Secretary Dillon’s address follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DovucLas DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 75TH 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE US. 
Coast Guarp Acapemy, New LONDON, CoNnwn., 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1961 


Admiral Evans, members of the class of 
1961, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, this is my first visit to the Coast 
Guard Academy as Secretary of the 
I am honored to participate in this 75th 
commencement and to address the class of 
1961. In a short time you will step up to 
this platform to receive your bachelor of 
science diplomas and your commissions as 
ensigns in the Coast Guard. It is a moment 
that will climax 4 arduous years of work and 
study—one you will never forget. You have 
every reason for pride and satisfaction. But 
while this day is primarily yours, it also be- 
longs to the country you will serve. 

Gentlemen, you are to be congratulated 
for having chosen a career of service to coun- 
try and humanity. The path you will follow 
will not be easy, but the fine training you 
have received here at the Coast Guard 
Academy will stand you in good stead in 
years to come. 

You have made an excellent beginning in 
your professional careers. But commence- 
ments, by definition, are primarily begin- 
nings and do not represent final achievement. 
When you leave this Campus today, you will 
set out on a new and exciting career in one 
of our oldest and most versatile Armed 
Forces—a career which offers unparalleled 
opportunities for service, not only as Coast 
Guard officers, but also as official representa- 
tives of the United States. For, by accepting 
a commission in the Coast Guard, you will 
accept the responsibilities of leadership in a 
profession that will bring you into contact 
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with a worldwide variety of naval, maritime, 
and commercial affairs. 

Leadership is a big word. It will be up to 
you to give it meaning. Your responsibilities 
and your opportunities will be greater than 
those experienced by your predecessors. For 
your country, which stands before the world 
as an example of what a free, creative people 
can do when given full opportunity for self- 
expression, is challenged today as never be- 
fore in its history. 

We have indeed been fortunate. A kind 
providence has blessed us with a fair and 
fertile land, rich with an abundance of 
natural gifts and a hard-working, intelli- 
gent citizenry. And we have fared well, 
I think, because there has always been in 
our people a recognition that there is a 
Supreme Power not subject to human limi- 
tations. 

But all our talents and resources will 
mean nothing unless we bring them to bear 
as a united people to meet the problems con- 
fronting us in the months and the years 
that lie ahead. Our Founding Fathers 
understood the situation very well when 
they wrote 185 years ago: “All men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

A great truth, to be borne constantly 
in mind, is that these rights cannot and 
must not be taken for granted. Each gen- 
eration must struggle anew to maintain 
them. This struggle takes different forms. 
The young men of my time had to meet 
that challenge in the arena of war. It was 
our deepest hope that out of our ordeal 
would be born a lasting peace among all 
nations. Unfortunately, our hopes have 
not materialized. We still live in a world 
beset by tension and anxiety. 

If by peace we mean simply the absence 
of large-scale military operations, then the 
world is technically still at peace. But all 
the values of our free society are neverthe- 
less under continuing assault by an alien 
ideology. This assault upon our free way 
of life is being» waged on all levels: po- 
litical, economic, psychological—and in some 
areas, even on the paramilitary level. 

Since the end of World War II, there has 
been a great awakening among the under- 
privileged peoples of the world. This huge 
surge of human aspiration is a force of in- 
exorable power. Over and over it has been 
proved that “men do not live by bread 
alone.” They also yearn for the dignity 
and self-respect of free men, and they look 
to us and to other advanced free nations 
for assistance in realizing their mounting 
expectations. 

You are, therefore, entering upon your 
duties as officers of the Coast Guard at a 
time when the world demands more of our 
country—and our country demands more of 
you—than ever before. These demands are 
spiritual as well as material. It is not 
enough merely to be militarily and economic- 
ally strong. To win this struggle we must 
also appeal to the minds and the hearts 
of men. We must convince them that our 
free way of life offers a better future for 
themselves and for their children than the 
authoritarian system. Our very future as a 
nation depends in large measure upon your 
response to this challenge. 

You young men will participate in a world- 
wide effort to achieve greater understanding 
between nations and their diverse peoples. 
We of the Treasury are proud of the part 
your service is playing. 

The Coast Guard is uniquely qualified to 
meet the complex needs of our times because 
it is both a military service and a humani- 
tarian agency. All of its resources are at 
the disposal of those who need them, with- 
out.regard to nationality. 

As officers of the Coast Guard you will 
be members of a service which enjoys high 
prestige in many parts of the world. Your 
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duties often will bring you into contact 
with men of many nations in a working 
partnership. It is on this personal level 
that you can contribute much to strength- 
ening your country’s international relations. 

What are some of the opportunities that 
await you? 

One example is the Coast Guard’s con- 
stant effort to advance standards of mari- 
time safety throughout the world. Last 
June, largely as a result of the tragic loss 
of the Andrea Doria, an International 
Conference for the Safety of Life at Sea 
was held in London under the auspices of 
the United Nations. At that Conference 
which was attended by some 500 officials of 
more than 50 nations, the Coast Guard 
represented American shipping imterests. 
During the extended negotiations, the U.S. 
delegation headed by your commandant, 
Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, conducted itself 
with a professional competence that won 
universal respect and wide support for many 
U.S. proposals which pointed the way toward 
greater safety at sea. 

Another recent milestone in international 
collaboration was the Sixth International 
Technical Conference on Lighthouses and 
Other Aids to Navigation held last fail in 
Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the 
Coast Guard. Forty nations took part in 
this Conference. 

I cite these conferences to indicate the 
wide sphere of activity embraced by your 
service, and to illustrate the kind of duty 
that may lie ahead of you at the interna- 
tional conference table as you become senior 
officers. The significance of these confer- 
ences goes far beyond purely technical con- 
siderations. They are an important part 
of our continuing nationai effort to achieve 
greater understanding and collaboration 
with all nations. 

One of the most important international 
aspects of the Coast Guard’s work is its pro- 
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to help solve the problems of a growing 
number of other nations. It has aided in 
establishing organizations similar in pur- 
pose and scope to your own service. It has 
given officials of other governments an 
opportunity to study at Coast Guard schools, 
training stations, and installations since the 
end of World War II. The Coast Guard has 
been going about this work quietly and com- 
petently. Among the many foreign govern- 
ments which have received assistance from 
the Coast Guard during the past year alone 
are Argentina, Brazil, Ceylon, the Republic 
of China, Denmark, E! Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Iran, Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, 
Tunisia, Turkey, and Vietnam. 

The training program covers a wide va- 
riety of subjects, including helicopter rescue 
techniques, air traffic control, port security, 
aids to navigation, loran, merchant marine 
inspection, rescue coordination, and train- 
ing in the operation of the UF-2 aircraft. 
This type 6f intergovernmental cooperation 
by the Coast Guard is a valuable contribution 
to maritime safety and the security of the 
free world. Undoubtedly, some of you will 
participate in this program, which is becom- 
ing increasingly important. From my own 
experience in international relations, I can 
assure you that it will be one of the most 
satisfying experiences of your lifetime. 

The humanitarian side of the Coast 
Guard’s work was dramatically brought to 
the world’s attention in 1959, when the 
Coast Guard cutter Storis was dispatched to 
evacuate an injured seaman from the Soviet 
refrigerator ship Pischavaya Industriya 149 
miles from Dutch Harbor, Alaska. After 
picking up an interpreter and doctor, a Coast 
Guard plane flew the seaman to the nearby 
Elmendorf Air Force Base hospital. This in- 
cident, one of many, underscores the fact that 
the Coast Guard’s services are available to 
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all ships and persons in peril on the sea, 
without regard to nationality. 

As Coast Guard officers you will have the 
opportunity to participate in the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. This outstandingly suc- 
cessful venture in international collabora- 
tion was born in 1914, following the tragic 
sinking of the luxury liner Titanic. 

Ever since that sad event which cost 1,513 
lives, the Coast Guard has been keeping 
watch over the ice-infested shipping lanes 
of the North Atlantic. 

The Coast Guard is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for operating the patrol. The 
cost of its upkeep is presently shared by 16 
contributing governments. The fact that 
the Coast Guard has been entrusted with this 
heavy international responsibility is another 
example of the high regard in which the 
Coast Guard is held by other nations. 

In viewing the Coast Guard as part of 
the world picture, I do not intend in any 
way to minimize such important functions 
as maritime law enforeement, port security, 
or the safeguarding of individual citizens 
through the small boat safety program. In- 
deed, as an amateur sailor myself along our 
New England coast, I have firsthand knowl- 
edge of the invaluable service rendered by 
the Coast Guard to the growing number of 
Americans who are taking to the water in 
pleasure craft. 

Gentlemen, as you enter upon duty as 
officers, I think it important for you to 
bear in mind that whether you serve on our 
inland waterways or in the Antarctic, you 
have a tough, but rewarding job ahead of 
you. 

Your 4 years here have been a long, hard 
voyage, but you have weathered it success- 
fully. In a few minutes, you will raise your 
right hands to take the traditional oath as 
commissioned officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. I am confident that you will meas- 
ure up to the best traditions of the hosts of 
brave men who preceded you in the service. 
I have equal confidence that you will acquit 
yourselves with such distinction that suc- 
ceeding generations ef Coast Guard officers 
will say “Well done.” To all of you, I ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations. May you 
all have long, happy, and successful careers 
in the service of country and humanity. 





SIA Aims To Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the June 28, 1961, 
issue of the Valley Times, particularly 
because it pays a compliment to my good 
friends, Congressmen EpGar W. HIESTAND 
and H. ALLEN Situ, of California: 

SIA Ams To HELP 
(By Harvey Riggs) 

Earlier this year, two southern California 
Congressmen collaborated on legislation to 
remedy inequities in our patent system 
which occurred through hasty “necessity” 
during World War II. 

Representatives H. ALLEN SMITH and Ebp- 
GAR HIESTAND were these two men. 

I was personally proud that these men un- 
dertook this action—not because it was leg- 
islation designed to afford protection to the 
ideas created by such small defense subcon- 
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tractors as myself, nor because i repre- 
sented a principal aim of Strategic Indus- 
tries Association, a trade association of these 
same small contractors of which I am the 
current president, but because it represent- 
ed a positive step to provide incentive for 
self-reliance during a time when many leg- 
islators feel their responsibility in Wash- 
ington is to insure Federal handouts to their 
constituents. 

I am equally proud of Strategic Industries 
Association. We are & group of small sub- 
contractors that have joined together to 
work mutually for the improvement of our 
business climate. 

There is nothing so unusual in this in it- 
self, for most others who have mutual aims 
have done the same. 





Address of Welcome by 
Mr. John C. Pyles, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John C. Pyles, Jr., president of the Met- 
ropolitan Washington Board of Trade, 
greeted members of the 48th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington on May 
26, 1961. 

I should like to insert here the remarks 
of welcome made by Mr. Pyles so that 
all my colleagues may benefit from 
knowledge of his thoughts on that oc- 
casion. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Mr. JOHN C. PYLES, 
JR., PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
BOARD OF TRADE AT THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, May 26, 1961 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I consider 
it a great privilege to have this opportu- 
nity to say a few words of welcome to this 
distinguished group attending the 48th An- 
nual National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Washington, as you know, is quite a con- 
vention center. This year we will play host 
to approximately 400 national and interna- 
tional meetings. The number is growing 
annually and, as many of you know, the con- 
vention and visitors bureau of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade is do- 
ing everything within its power to encourage 
this increase. The money spent by conven- 
tion goers and tourists in Washington is, 
next to the Federal payroll, the biggest eco- 
nomic prop supporting the National Capital. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
like some of our other meetings, is more than 
a statistic, however. This is one of the 
groups that we have a very special interest 
in. We, as an organization, have held mem- 
bership in the congress for many years, have 
participated in its deliberations, and have 
sought its support with respect to needed 
and desirable projects in the Potomac River 
Basin. Comprehensive surveys in the mak- 
ing will, I am sure, be carefully considered 
by this Congress, and we hope to have your 
help in determining and effecting sound solu- 
tions to Washington’s rapidly growing water- 
supply problem. 

The Board of Trade is much more than 
normally identified with this meeting. The 
chairman of our river and harbor committee, 
organized in 1889, normally serves as one of 
your vice presidents. The current chairman, 
Col. Frank Collins, has not only done that, 
but has actively participated in arranging 
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these annual conventions in recent years. I 
believe he is the chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee for this meeting. On the 
basis of his very fine performance as chair- 
man of our river and harbor committee and 
in other activities of the Board of Trade, I 
am confident that he has done a superlative 
job in arranging this meeting. 

In concluding these brief remarks, I want 
to express the hope that your deliberations 
in this meeting will be constructive and 
beneficial. I also want to express the hope 
that you will enjoy Washington, its many 
historical shrines, and its fine commercial 
institutions and services. Your stay here 
certainly promises to be one of the most 
pleasant in history because of the unusually 
fine resort weather the Board of Trade has 
been able to conjure up for you. If we can 
help in any way, please don’t hesitate to let 
Colonel Collins know, or stop in our office, 
just around the corner, at 1616 K Street. It 
wil be our pleasure to help make your stay 
in Washington more enjoyable. 





Wise Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent editorial, Mr. J. 
Evens Campbell, president and execu- 
tive editor of the Owosso Argus-Press, 
presented a very sound and responsible 
position for our Nation in regard to our 
foreign aid program. The editorial, 
which appeared in the July 10, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Argus-Press, merits the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress and 
certainly the executive branch as well: 
FunpDs FoR ForEIGN Am Must Be SPENT 

WISELY 


The foreign aid program of the Govern- 
ment is one of the most controversial sub- 
jects in Congress and also among the people 
of this country. The principle of this aid 
is good, of course, just as many of the 
public spending ideas are good in principle. 
But there are some serious questions when 
the application of Federal spending is 
studied. 

There are many Americans who feel that 
the giving of foreign aid by the United 
States is not only humanitarian but also 
needed if there is to be peace in the world. 
One of the reasons for the present unrest 
in the world is the imbalance in economic 
conditions throughout the world. 

This is particularly so in the case of such 
parts of the world as Asia, Africa, and even 
in South America. The Castro uprising in 
Cuba was caused largely by economic un- 
rest. True, the people there were oppressed 
by the Batista dictatorship and were ready to 
accept some other government. 


But without economic unrest, it is not 
likely that Castro would have gotten where 
he has. Many of the political disturbances 
today throughout the world are caused fun- 
damentally because of economic pressure. 
The people of these ill-fated countries first 
seek political freedom, but that does not 
solve their real problem. It is one of eco- 
nomic pressure. 

Our foreign aid program has been based 
on two ideals. One has been to provide 
military aid to weak nations so that they. 
might better defend themselves against out- 
side aggression. The other ideal has been 
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to provide help in building up the economy 
of these distressed areas in the world. 

The economic help idea, which is now the 
dominant hope of foreign aid, is a worthy 
one. It is easy to understand why a people 
living on meager wages are an easy mark 
for the glib political promiser. It is easy 
to understand why therefore there is so 
much unrest in these undeveloped areas of 
the world. - 

However, our aid programs in the past 
have for some reason failed to accomplish 
what was hoped for them. The aid granted 
for economic development in these unfa- 
vored nations has for many reasons failed to 
reach its goal. The rank and file of the 
people have not received the benefits ex- 
pected. 

The Kennedy administration is suggesting 
enlarged aid programs. They want more 
money spent in South America as well as 
in Africa and other undeveloped areas. But 
there are also increasing questions of why 
there have not been more substantial re- 
sults in the past and how results in the 
future can be better assured. 

No government in the world can carry 
the load of the entire world. There must 
be cooperation from the nations to whom 
aid will be given. There must be better 
essurances that the aid granted by the United 
States will really get down to the level of 
the common people. There has been too 
much spending at top levels. 

The United States cannot afford just to 
ignore the world situation. We are in dan- 
ger as the richest and the most powerful 
nation in the world. We must be good 
neighbors and help those less fortunate. The 
ili-fed and ill-clothed must do better for 
themselves or the spark of revolution will 
continue to flourish. 

But that should not mean we have to 
open our purse without restraint. We can- 
not do that and remain economically sound 
as a nation. But there can be better as- 
surance that the aid we give is really being 
spent for the objective of making the world 
more sound economically for the rank and 
file of the people. 





J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Halls of Congress there are disturbing 
rumors that an effort will be made 
shortly to remove from office. a great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover. Whether 
these rumors.be false or true cannot be 
determined at this time, but the fact 
remains that there is an undercurrent of 
discussion surrounding this outstanding 
American whose service to our country 
has been sustained and extraordinary 
over a period of many years. 

A man as forthright and provocative, 
as courageous and informed as J. Edgar 
Hoover, is bound to creat enemies on the 
left. His trenchant delineation of the 
subtle influence of subversive forces in 
our country, as stated in his book “Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” made him a marked man 
among those who are out to destroy us. 

In his book, J. Edgar Hoover not only 
pointed clearly to those who are our 
enemies but outlined in bold and truth- 
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ful fashion the science of communism, 
its methods of appeal, the dedication of 
party members, the Trojan horse tactics, 
the Communist underground, and all the 
conniving trickeries that followers of 
Lenin and Marx employ. 

J. Edgar Hoover’s service to his coun- 
try has been so remarkable and so pro- 
ductive of results, having pursued a 
strong course with justice and tolerance 
marked by intelligence and dignity, that 
he should be guaranteed a lifetime posi- 
tion as head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

No other man in our age has proven 
as stubborn a foe to the forces that are 
out to destroy us, as has J. Edgar Hoover. 





Henry J. Taylor Questions Judgment of 
U.S. Russian Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,. July 19, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
J. Taylor has always called the shots as 
he saw them. I donot always agree with 
everything he writes, but I greatly ad- 
mire his keen mind, his courage, and his 
frankness. His career as a writer has 
been enriched by his service to our coun- 
try as Ambassador to Switzerland. 

I think his article which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press on July 12 concern- 
ing our judgment in dealing with the 
US.S.R. is important reading. The 
article follows: 

[From the Cleveland Press, July 12, 1961] 


QUESTIONS JUDGMENT OF U.S. RUSSIAN 
EXPERTS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Soviet Affairs, and U.S. Ambassador 
Llewellyn E. Thompson in Moscow are 
America’s two chief advisers regarding the 
USS.R. And both are as mixed up as the 
gypsies who cry at christenings and dance at 
funerals. 

Robert D. Murphy, “Mr. State Depart- 
ment,” former Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs, who won his affectionate 
title as a veteran of 43 years in our diplo- 
macy, said to Boston College graduates in 
part: 

“For some strange and mysterious reason 
there are those in places of influence who 
seem to convince themselves that a deal 
(with Russia) is possible; that an under- 
standing could be reached if we can just 
find the formula. Instead, we must take at 
face value the Kremlin’s threats to world 
conquest. The thought that a massive pack- 
age deal is possible is a fake, a delusion and 
a@ snare.” 

Now, I do not know to whom Murphy re- 
ferred, inside or outside the Government. 
Not one word in this article involves Murphy 
or his opinion about anybody. But I do 
know that, like a key fits the lock, this awful 
delusion fits the thinking of, among others, 
Bohlen and Thompson. 

Decisions regarding Russia are largely con- 
tioned by their recommendations and fore- 
casts. And their unvarying reaction to 
Kremlin bullying, or even aggressions or Red- 
style justice, is “Let’s wait and see.” 

Well, we have waited and we have seen. 
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As one result, everywhere in the world we 
are saying, “What are we in danger of 
losing?” We are not saying, “What are we 
gaining?” And disaster hovers over us like 
a privately commissioned thunderbolt. 

It is hard to explain the defunct and sub- 
missive thinking of these two intellectuals. 
But a widely held explanation is known 
within their diplomatic profession as 
careeritis, and it is not unique. 

Any conjecture about Bohlen is immedi- 
ately met by: “Why, he even speaks Russian.” 
The psychological influence of this commen- 
dation is important. 

Years ago Bohlen enrolled in a Paris school 
and learned Russian. This was so unusual 
it gave him a leg up on his colleagues as a 
Russian authority. Moscow assignments 
completed the picture, as did conference at- 
tendance as far back as Yalta. He sat- 
urated himself with the study of Russian 
history, Slav behaviorism, and Soviet dia- 
lectics. 

Thus Bohlen is an entrenched expert on 
things Russian, much as Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who began his Army career in China 
and learned Chinese, was the entrenched old 
China hand for our general staff. 

But in neither case did the foreign tongue 
or local information prove evidence of good 
judgment. Information is one thing. Judg- 
ment is quite another. 

Ambassador Thompson, a man of great 
charm and decency—and in a way not un- 
common for chiefs of missions abroad—has 
a vested interest in good relations with the 
Kremlin. 

Maintaining good relations with the host 
government is a legitimate test of an ambas- 
sador’s success. On post with an un- 
friendly government it is sometimes difficult 
for an ambassador to distinguish where the 
objective of good relations leaves off and 
his battle with bad realities begins. 

If our Government takes a hard line the 
Ambassador, face to face with foreign offi- 
cials he must confront, has a hard time. The 
appearance of success in his mission de- 
clines to zero. Not alone diplomats, but all 
of us, rationalize somewhat in the face of 
obstacles—and let he who does not throw the 
first stone. 

But the enormous effect their views have 
on our lives and on the actual survival of the 
United States transcends any question of per- 
sonalities and Careers. We need a great deal 
better policy than excuses for Khrushchev 
and appeasement of Russia to win out in this 
horrible problem. 

For, in truth, we are appeasing Khrushchev 
and the U.S.S.R. around the clock. We deny 
it. But Russia’s leaders know it. They see 
it. They laugh at us. And this is why we 
are in the peril we are today. 





Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
received the following communication 
today from one who does not reside in 
my district. In its brevity it speaks 
eloquently of the plight in which many 
millions of freedom-loving people find 
themselves today: 

Communist propaganda is overflooding my 
mailbox. Help. 


1961 


Money and Prosperity Aren’t the Same 
Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
J. Taylor, writing in the Los Angeles 
Times, July 10, 1961, comes up with a 
name for the liberalized push of the 
New Frontier. He calls it “Om-pah.” 

Money and prosperity just are not the 
same things, Taylor writes. I submit 
his column to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

MONEY AND PROSPERITY AREN’T THE SAME 
THING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

It is a cruel thing to confuse us by slogans 
when our savings and substance are at stake 
and the defense of the United States is in 
the balance. 

In central Asia a Buddhist believes he can 
improve his lot in life by standing on one 
foot, closing one nostril and pronouncing the 
mystic word, “Om-pah.” The new adminis- 
tration would have us believe we can improve 
our lot in life every time it pronounces the 
mystic word, “money.” 

Money and prosperity are related. But 
they are not the same thing. This is easy 
to see demonstrated in any country that is 
being robbed by inflation. But the difference 
is widely misunderstood. And that lack of 
understanding gives governments their ter- 
rible advantage over the very citizens they 
are sworn to serve. 

They can sustain their power and privi- 
leges over the people by spending the people’s 
own earnings—provided they spend enough— 
in such ways that the people themselves 
regard this curse as a blessing. 

Usually the programs are 90 percent poli- 
tics and 10 percent economics. (The vast 
agricultural, veterans’ housing, health or 
mineral-buying programs, etc., as consti- 
tuted today have not the slightest connec- 
tion with economics.) No impressive num- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa keys dangling in the 
front office should disguise this fact. Schol- 
arship and politics, on such terms, are purely 
an opportunistic union. 

Professional politicians, like brides, are 
perhaps the most congenial and personable 
people in the world. A dour freak is seldom 
elected. And often (again like brides) they 
do not really know what they are doing. 

As a rule, successful officeholders sincerely 
like people and want to help them. The 
money they spend is not their own money, 
after all; measures they propose are usually 
desirable although not essential, and, like 
the wife who rationalizes the purchase of 
a hat, they figure their spending is somehow 
all worthwhile. Then they end up buying 
out the whole store—with a special spurt 
at election time. 

But it is we, the public, who are paying 
the bill, and on a scale no nation’s economy, 
no defense programs, no household budget 
can tolerate. 

Welfare-state socialism, the ‘“om-pah” of 
the Labor-Socialist Party in Britain, is, in 
fact, the New Frontier. It is President Ken- 
nedy’s fundamental but undeclared affilia- 
tion. It is his intention for America—as 
defined by his own Director of the Budget, 
David V. Bell, when you pierce the billowy 
rhetoric and political “whangdang” of that 
gentleman’s testimony recently before the 
Joint Senate-House Economic Committee. 
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The same plunge all but killed England 
when England was not threatened by war. 
Imagine what it can do to America in our 
present perilous state of affairs. There is 
no right way to do a wrong thing; and the 
wrong thing is to take a chance on the fu- 
ture of the United States. 

For it needs to be repeated that, exclusive 
of added billions to send a man to the moon, 
more than 60 percent of President Kennedy’s 
$2.2 billion budget deficit this fiscal year is 
for new spending programs, our defense costs 
notwithstanding. Yet these defense costs 
alone already consume every penny in per- 
sonal income taxes we earn and send to 
Washington. Today’s taxes already drain 
the public of more money than at the peak 
of World War II. Nevertheless, these taxes 
evaporate into still more spending, with a 
still newer spending pian panting on the 
front page nearly every time we pick up a 
newspaper. 

This is “Om-pah” with a vengeance. Do 
you think we, in this state of affairs, are in 
any condition to go into another war? It is 
perfectly ridiculous to be intellectually in- 
timidated—that is, abandon our common- 
sense—by Harvard University Ph. D.’s or any- 
body else into believing we can afford such 
spending plans as well as the reelection 
plans of officials who must have completely 
lost their heads. 

All this would be bad enough if we were 
not under attack by a vicious aggressor whose 
declared aim is to bury the United States 
and who is sweeping much of the world. 
But, faced by this deadly circumstance, the 
welfare-state socialism into which we are 
being spent—and on purpose—is manifestly 
intolerable, unsafe, and unsound in terms 
of the national welfare. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves,” because we must 
understand the real catastrophe in the 
“Om-pah” and turn it back with disgust and 
scorn to those who promote it. They will 
stop what they are doing the moment they 
discover it is known and is not popular. 
For the unlimited spendings over and beyond 
our vast defense costs, war or no war, 
Khrushchev or no Khrushchev, simply repre- 
sent “politics as usual” and without end. 

This is entirely within their own control, as 
is any form of self-indulgence. 

The survival of this Nation is not a parti- 
san issue. Someplace in here duty raises 
questions, and the moral respensibility of 
public office is at stake. 

We should not die for a catchword. 





Captive Nations Week 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
again observe the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week, let us renew our 
dedication to work relentlessly for the 
freedom of these countries. 

The Soviet Union’s rise to the rank of 
a great power has ushered in a sad era 
for freedom and democracy. As the 
avowed apostle of communism, and as 
actual champion of Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship, it sought and found 
its victims in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope. Their Soviet form of Government 
was imposed upon 100 million people who 
before the war had their own independ- 
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ent governments and were relatively 
happy. 

Today, for more than 16 years, these 
peoples are real captives of the Soviet 
Union, prisoners in their homeland. 
They are the captive nations of Europe. 
The Government of the United States 
and those of its allies have worked cease- 
lessly since the end of the war for the 
betterment of their lot, and for their de- 
livery from Soviet tyranny, but without 
success. On the observance of Captive 
Nations Week, we pledge to carry on that 
work, and will do everything in our 
power, short of war, to see them freed 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny. 





Remarks of Colonel Metz at the Annual 
Convention of the American Legion at 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., July 8, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8 at a convention of the leaders of the 
Westchester County American Legion 
held at Mamaroneck, N.Y., Karl H. Metz, 
assistant to the director of the city of 
White Plains, N.Y., Office of Civil De- 
fense, and new commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion in our county, made a talk 
which clearly set forth the viewpoint of 
the Legionnaires and other patriotic 
Americans regarding the current dan- 
gers which beset us. His remarks 
follow: 

REMARKS OF COLONEL METZ AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AT 
MAMARONECK, N.Y., Juty 8, 1961 
“The condition upon which God hath 

given liberty to man is eternal vigilance; 

which condition if he break, servitude is at 
once the consequence of his crime, and the 
punishment of his guilt."—JoHN CURRAN, 

Dublin, 1790. 

The sage admonition of John Curran, of 
Dublin, Ireland, as he stated in the year 
1790 (some 171 years ago), remains today, 
pertinent, timely, and true. 

Some peoples of the world being that 
which they are, the keen wisdom of his 
advice continues to be factual. 

We in the United States of America would 
do well to heed his warning in these difficult 
and trying days of 1961. 

Let us continue to be ever alert to the 
dangers and perils which confront and sur- 
round us in a world sorely beset by tensions, 
fomented by the leaders of an atheistic and 
godless ideology which openly proclaims its 
goal of world domination. 

We, the United States of America, are the 
bastion, the bulwark, of the free world. 

If the Communists are to achieve their oft- 
repeated goal of creating a new world order 
whereby all will be forced to exist as satel- 
lites of a super Soviet state, they must first 
destroy the United States. 

We have become the prime target. 

We must therefore be on the alert. 

We must keep our powder dry. 

We must be ready to do for God and 
country. 

This year our goals must necessarily be 
many. It will call for much hard work and 
expenditure of honest effort. 
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Membership will continue to have top pri- 
ority. We must continue striving to in- 
crease our membership. Danny Cahill’s ad- 
ministration did a magnificent job on mem- 
bership. We must try not only to attain 
their 1961 membership total—it is vital to 
the cause of the American Legion—we must 
necessarily better that total during the com- 
ing year. 

Rehabilitation, ever a prime reason for our 
very existence as a great organization of vet- 
erans of military service will continue to re- 
ceive our dedicated and devoted interest. 
We will not neglect our hospitalized former 
comrades in arms. 

We shall continue to promote American- 
ism. Our programs designed to educate and 
inform our youth—oratorical, Boys’ State, 
our sponsorship of the Boy Scout movement, 
must continue to receive our dedicated at- 
tention. We must be, as a people, definitely 
and determinedly anti-Communist, we must 
be ever unremittingly pro-American. 

If I may be permitted to quote a dis- 
tinguished member of the American Legion 
from this county, Lt. Gov. Malcom Wilson, 
and I quote: “We must present to friend 
and foe alike the formidable, true image of 
a nation strong in character, united in pur- 
pose and unflinching in resolve.” 

The American Legion in this county will 
continue to battle communism vigorously 
and vocally. Our Un-American Activities 
Committee will continue to expose subver- 
sion wherever it raises its head. This com- 
mittee will fight falsehoods with truth. It 
will not lean either to the extreme right nor 
any other extreme. It will present a prop- 
erly balanced picture based on facts and 
truth. 

We will continue to promote patriotism, 
to inspire national pride and we will work 
tirelessly to inculcate democratic ideals. We 
must increase our efforts to achieve civil 
defense. ‘ 

There are certain fundamental require- 
ments that must be adhered to if we are to 
continue our way of life as a free people, 
such as (1) military preparedness for de- 
fense and retaliation; (2) individual prepa- 
ration for personal and family survival; (3) 
capability of Government to retain control 
and give instructions in emergency; and 
(4) industrial readiness for survival, recov- 
ery, and restoration of production. 

The first of these, military preparedness, is 
a responsibility of the Federal Government, 
but the other three go hand in hand and 
must be accomplished simultaneously. They 
are interdependent. No one of them will do 
by itself alone. All three will be needed if 
we are to complement our military might 
as a Nation with a strong nonmilitary de- 
fense that will serve us two ways. 

1. It will be a great deterrent to war—even 
the most arrogant of bullies will pause and 
stop to consider the consequences which 
will be his were he to attack someone he 
knows he cannot defeat. 

2. Should some miscalculation, some er- 
ror of judgment produce war anyway, civil 
defense could make certain that we survive 
ruclear attack, recover, and go on to vic- 
tory. What better reasons could we want 
for getting on with the job and accomplish- 
ing civil defense. I urge you as Legionnaires 
to increase your activities in assisting local 
government to attain true civil defense. 
Survival of greater numbers of our national 
population can be and is possible. If we 
but have the will to give of time, effort, 
and talent, our future as a great nation need 
not be hopeless. 

I believe in the United States of America, 
the greater majority of its people, and the 
ideals and principles for which our country 
stands: As Legionnaires I know that you 
too subscribe to justice, freedom, democracy, 
and loyalty. 
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When our country called upon us to come 
to its defense we responded to the call of 
mobilization. As Legionnaires we may be 
called upon to assist authorities should the 
need, God forbid, arise. Let us this year have 
a Legion mobilization gathering. Let us 
show America we stand ready should neces- 
sity arise. 

In unity of purpose there is strength. 





Representative Mathias Spots Flaw in 
Food Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday, July 16, issue of the Baltimore 
American—as well as in the other Hearst 
newspapers across the country—there 
appeared an excellent article concerning 
the administration’s recent decision to 
sell subsidized farm products to Russia 
and her satellite nations. This issue was 
first brought to the attention of the 
House by my distinguished and very able 
colleague from the State of Maryland 
(Mr. Matuias]. Ruth Montgomery’s ex- 
cellent report on Congressman MATHIAS’ 
efforts deserves the attention of all 
thoughful and discerning Members of 
the House: 

REPRESENTATIVE MATHIAS Spots FLAW IN 

Foop DECREE 


(By Ruth Montgomery) 


WasHINGTON.—Cuba and Red China should 
be able to get all the grain and rice they 
want at cut-rate prices subsidized by Ameri- 
can taxpayers unless a new administration 
order is quickly rescinded. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, re- 
versing a longstanding Government policy, 
has decreed that Russia and her Communist 
bloc satellites in Eastern Europe can buy 
cheap wheat, flour, rice, cotton, corn, and 
beans from the surplus stocks which our tax 
dollars have underwritten. 

The new order, first of its kind ever issued, 
stipulates that the Red purchasers must 
agree not to transship the produce to Red 
China, North Korea, Communist-controlled 
Vietnam, or Cuba without our consent. 

However, nothing in the order prohibits 
them from sending an equal amount of their 
products to these Red enemies of ours and 
using the American equivalent to replenish 
their own stocks. 

Representative CHARLES MaTHIAs, the Mary- 
land Republican who brought the matter to 
the attention of the House, said of the 
action: “It is foolish for President Kennedy 
to lecture Soviet Premier Khrushchev about 
the tiger’s hide when he is giving away the 
claws.” 

He believes any such transaction with Iron 
Curtain countries would, in effect, be sub- 
sidizing the Russian treasury with American 
tax money, since there are no private millers 
and merchants in the Soviet bloc. 

Says MaTuias: “The Communist countries 
have always had trouble raising food. It is 
their most glaring weakness in the eyes of 
uncommitted nations. So why should we 
save them this embarrassment? We ought 
to keep as many Russians as possible down 
on the farm to prevent them from working 
in armament factories.” 
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It seems odd that only a few months before 
we will be called on to face a critical crisis 
over Berlin we should use American tax dol- 
lars to subsidize the Communist breadbasket. 
There is not even a humanitarian reason for 
the Hodges order, since the Soviet bloc is in 
no danger of starvation. 

Only the Red Chinese and the Cubans are 
complaining of hunger, and the order theo- 
retically bans sales to them. MAarTuIas, in a 
letter to Hodges, has demanded to know 
whether Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
aware of this unprecedented action. 

A reply has not yet been received, but an 
official Commerce Department spokesman 
told this writer that the action was “an 
administration decision,” concurred in by 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

How silly can we get? 





Western Illinois Wants Firm Stand 
Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tensive survey which I have just com- 
pleted indicates clearly that my con- 
stituents in the 20th District of Illinois, 
favor using U.S. combat forces to contain 
communism, oppose greater Government 
control of farm production and also op- 
pose most of the administration’s spend- 
ing proposals. 

In order to make the survey as im- 
partial as possible, I sent a list of 10 
questions on foreign and domestic policy 
to each constituent listed in a telephone 
directory. The replies totaled 10,531, or 
18 ~percent. I consider this response 
gratifying, indicating a concern about 
national problems and an eagerness to be 
heard. 

Sixty-eight percent of those giving an 
opinion favored using U.S. armed in- 
tervention to prevent further Communist 
takeovers. 

Proposals for medical care for the 
aged, Federal spending for public and 
private schools, admission of Red China 
to the U.N., foreign aid, and greater 
Government control of farm production 
were rejected by big majorities. 

Smaller majorities favored the Peace 
Corps proposal, also higher taxes so the 
interstate highways can be built on 
schedule. Higher postal rates got 
“thumbs down.” 

Most replies showed “no opinion’ on 
one or more questions. 

Votes on each question follow: 

1. Do you favor a medical program for the 
aged financed by higher social security taxes? 
Yes, 3,057; no, 5,986 (66 percent opposed). 

2. Do you favor Federal spending for pub- 
lic school construction and teacher salaries? 
Yes, 2,896; no, 6,226 (67 percent opposed). 

3. Do you favor Federal spending for pri- 
vate schools? Yes, 658; no, 8,623 (93 per- 
cent opposed). 

4. Do you favor the Peace Corps program? 
Yes, 3,059; no, 2,784 (52 percent for). 

5. In Laos (and similar situations) do you 
favor U.S. armed intervention to prevent a 
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Communist take-over? Yes, 5,158; no, 2,414 
(68 percent for). 

6. Do you favor admitting Red China to the 
United Nations? ‘Yes, 1,090; no 7,515 (87 per- 


cent opposed). 
7. Do you approve of administration pro- 


posals for foreign aid? Yes, 2,198; no, 4,464 


(68 percent opposed). 
8. Do you favor 5-cent first-class rate and 


other postal increases to offset the postal 
deficit? Yes, 4,174; no, 4,705 (53 percent op- 
posed). 

9. Do you favor greater Government con- 
trol of farm production? Yes, 973; no, 7,591 


(88 percent opposed). 

10. Do you favor 1-cent a gallon gasoline 
tax extended and truck, taxes increased? 
Yes, 5,147; no, 3,516 (60 percent for). 


More than 3,000 of those replying took 
the trouble to explain their answers and 
add other comments. It has been a valu- 
able exercise in representative Govern- 
ment. Valuable to me because I have 
had the benefit of advice and comment 
from more than 10,000 constituents. 

I believe it has also been worthwhile 
for those who participated. In this land, 
the citizen is sovereign, and it is entirely 
proper that he should sit down and study 
over the problems before Congress, and 
then report his thoughts so his repre- 
sentative can be guided accordingly. 





Wrong-Way Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA we, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Washington 
Daily News for July 18. Since it does 
point up important aspects of the foreign 
aid question, I include it herewith: 

WrRONG-WAY FOREIGN AID 


It is not so much the money that foreign 
aid costs as the way it is being spent. 
President Kennedy’s new long-term financ- 
ing plan overlooks this distinction, hence he 
is in serious trouble. 

Charity is strong in the American tradi- 
tion. Witness the millions in donations to 
private organizations for food and medical 
care abroad. 

It is, furthermore, not hard to demon- 
strate thaf foreign military strength, for 
which much of the aid money goes, is im- 
portant to our own defense. 

But also strong in the American tradition 
is reluctance to play sucker, whether the cost 
is little or large. 

Public reluctance on foreign aid is based 
mainly, in our opinion, on the impression 
that large percentages of the annual billions 
either are stolen by foreign politicians or 
are thrown away on grandiose projects of 
little benefit to hungry people. 

This impression is strengthened by re- 
ports of congressional investigators, leading 
to promises of reform in administration. 
The Kennedy program, to date, is short on 
evidence of reform, long on a project, which 
would tend to get around even the present, 
ineffective watchdog functions of ‘Congress. 

We refer to the plea for back-door 
financing in the President’s request for au- 
thority to borrow $88 billion from the 
Treasury over the next 5 years, for long- 
term development loans. 
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The announced objective is to avoid the 
need of annual appropriations by Congress 
and thus facilitate long-term planning for 
aid projects. Such planning is readily pos- 
sible under the present system. All that’s 
lacking is the plan. About all the new sys- 
tem would accomplish would be evasion by 
Congress of its responsibility for an annual 
review to determine whether the money is 
being carefully spent. 

Congress needs to extend and strengthen, 
rather than relax, its controls on these ex- 
penditures. It needs to require proof that 
past abuses are being corrected, that incom- 
petent administrators are being fired and 
that some of the billions are trickling down 
to the unfortunate people they are intended 
to help. 

The back-door loan proposal goes in the 
opposite direction, since it would remove 
this $8.8 billion from the customary appro- 
priation processes. President Kennedy 
should withdraw this request before it tan- 
gles up the whole foreign-aid program. If 
he doesn’t withdraw it, Congress should 
turn it down. 





The Importance of Small Business to the 
Utah Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
bureau of economic and business re- 
search of the University of Utah recently 
released a study which shows the impor- 
tance of small business to the Utah 
economy. 

The bureau, headed by Dr. Osmond L. 
Harline, has collected some impressive 
and valuable statistics. I have felt that 
small business is the foundation of our 
American system of free enterprise. 
From small business have sprung, and 
still spring, the opportunity and the 
vitality which have made American busi- 
ness so successful and given the Nation 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. 

This is especially true in Utgh. As 
the study observes, “it is difficult to-im- 
agine what Utah’s economy would be like 
without small business.” Small business 
represents 94 percent of the nonagricul- 
tural enterprises of the State, and pro- 
vides 57 percent of all the jobs Utahans 
hold. 

This study has laid the foundation for 
a series of studies which will deal with 
the problems of small business in Utah. 
The later studies also will be made by 
the bureau of economic and business re- 
search, and will be financed jointly by 
the University of Utah and the Small 
Business Administration. I am proud to 
have been an instigator of this study. 

Some highlights of the study entitled 
“The Importance of Small Business to 
the Utah Economy,” follow: 

PREFACE 

Much has been said about the importance 
of promoting the growth of small business 
as @ means of preserving the American free 
enterprise system. In fact, the preservation 
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of small business appears to be one of the 
most important objectives of public policy. 
For 100 years Congress has been passing leg- 
islation designed to curtail monopolistic ac- 
tivities of big business and protect the 
smaller establishments. 

Despite the recognized importance of small 
business enterprise to our economy, very 
little factual information is available con- 
cerning its actual economic significance. 
This is particularly true of information on 
the State level. This almost total lack of 
detailed information on the State level was 
what prompted Utah Congressman Davin 8. 
Kine in May 1959 to request that a com- 
mittee determine the role which small busi- 
ness plays in the economy of Utah. A pre- 
liminary summary of the committee’s re- 
port was issued in the fall of 1959. The 
following study represents the detailed re- 
sults of the committee’s original work 

Weston E. Hamilton, vice president of 
Walker Bank & Trust Co., served as chair- 
man of the committee. Committee members 
included Curtis P. Harding, administrator of 
the Utah Department of Employment Se- 
curity; Gus P. Backman, executive secre- 
tary of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce; 
Ross S. Tyson, of the Salt Lake office of the 
Small Business Administration; and Os- 
mond L. Harline, director of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, University 
of Utah. 

The report was prepared by the bureau of 
economic and busin research from basic 
data much of which Was supplied by the 
Utah State Department of Employment Se- 
curity. Merrill J. Bateman, Connie P. Faulk- 
ner, and Ann H. Moffat, research analysts 
on the bureau staff, and Sherrill W. Neville, 
Richard J. Arnold, and Melvin O. Cox of the 
department of employment security did the 
research work. The final tabulations of the 
data were accomplished by Connie P, Faulk- 
ner and Merrill J. Bateman, research analysts 
on the staff of the bureau of economic and 
business research. The written report was 
prepared by Mrs. Faulkner. Osmond L. Har- 
line of the university bureau and Sherrill W. 
Neville of the employment security depart- 
ment provided general direction for the 
survey. 

The data used in this study are for March 
1959. However, there is no reason to believe 
that the composition of Utah’s economy has 
changed significantly since that time. The 
conclusions, therefore, are as pertinent today 
as they were when the figures were new. 


PROCEDURE 


The term “small business” is extremely 
vague. For that reason it was necessary first 
to decide upon a definition which would pro- 
vide for consistency throughout study. 
It was realized, of course, that any distinc- 
tion between small and large business may 
vary from time to time and is bound to be 
arbitrary. For purposes of this study the 
definition used by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (September 1959) for procure- 
ment purposes was decided upon. 

According to the SBA, a small business is 
a@ concern, including its affiliates, which is 
independently owned and operated and is 
not dominant in its field of operation. The 
firm’s employees must not exceed 500 persons 
except in two cases: (1) a construction con- 
cern whose average annual receipts for the 
preceding 3 fiscal years have not exceeded 
$5 million, and (2) a petroleum refinery 
whose number of employees does not exceed 
1,000 persons, and whose crude oil capacity 
from owned and leased facilities is not more 
than 30,000 barrels per day. 

After arriving at a definition to be used, 
the main problem connected with the study 
was to determine the total number of Utah 
firms which qualify as small business and to 
calculate the proportion of Utah’s total jobs 
which these businesses supply. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Of the total nonagricultural, private 
enterprise sector? of Utah's economy, 94.1 
percent of the establishments can be con- 
sidered small business. This 94.1 percent 
provides 57.4 percent of the total jobs. 


2. Highest concentration of small firms is 


found in the construction industry, where 
99 percent qualify. Small business accounts 
for 86.7 percent of total construction employ- 
ment. 

3. The service and miscellaneous category 
follows closely with 98.8 percent. The em- 
ployment proportion is 90.6 percent. 

4. In wholesale and retail trade small busi- 
ness accounts for 92.6 percent of the firms 
and 75.6 percent of the employees. 

5. Manufacturing small business: con- 
tributes 883 percent of the firms in this 
category and employs 56.8 percent of the 
total workers. . 

6. Of the total finance, insurance, and real 
estate firms, 87.8 percent are small business, 
which employ 56.8 percent of the total in- 
dustry employees. 

7. Concentration of small firms in mining 
is 85.4 percent, with a 22.1 percent employ- 
ment ratio. 

8. Transportation, communications, and 
utilities is 80.1 percent small business, which 
accounts for 23 percent of the employment. 

9. In Wayne County 100 percent of the 
total nonagricultural, private enterprise 
firms are small business. 

10. Other counties with a high small busi- 
ness ratio are: Garfield, 98.6 percent; San- 
pete, 98.6 percent; Millard, 98.1 percent; 
North Davis, 97.7 percent; Kane, 97.6 percent; 
Rich, 97.2 percent; Utah, 97.2 percent; Wash- 
ington, 97.1 percent; Duchesne, 97 percent. 

11. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the mining in 11 counties. 

12. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of construction in 18 counties. 

13. One hundred percent of the manu- 
facturing is small business in 13 counties. 

14. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the transportation, communication, 
and utilities firms in four counties. 

15. It accounts for 100 percent of trade in 
seven counties. 

16. One hundred percent of the finance, 
insurance, and real estate firms are small 
business in 11 counties. 

17. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the service industry in 22 counties. 

DETAILED RESULTS 


The economy of Utah is widely diversified, 
with various sectors playing major roles in 
the State’s economic activity. For example, 
the Government—all levels—provides ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the jobs available 
to Utahans. Agriculture provides about half 
as many jobs as does the Government. The 
nonagricultural, private enterprise sector of 
the Utah economy gives jobs to 60 percent of 
the labor force. In addition, 6 percent of the 
total jobs are self-employed or domestic 
workers in nonagricultural, private enter- 
prise establishments. The remaining 4 per- 
cent is provided by nonprofit and religious 
groups. 

It is difficult to imagine what Utah’s econ- 
omy would be like without.small business. 
The total absence of small business from the 
State would mean a reduction of 94 percent 
in’ the number of nonagricultural private 
enterprise business establishments and a re- 
duction of 57 percent in the number of jobs 
available to Utahans. 


2In March 1959 there were 305,549 jobs in 
the State of Utah. Of these, 6C percent 
(183,273) were nonagricultural, private en- 
terprise; 19.8 percent (60,396) were Govern- 
ment jobs; 3.9 percent (12,057) were non- 
profit or religious; 10.3 percent (31,500) were 
in agriculture; and 6 percent (18,323) were 
self-employed. 
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Many industries of the State would be left 
with only a very few firms and employees if 
small business were taken completely out of 
Utah. For example, in the construction in- 
dustry 99 percent of the firms are small 
business, and they account for 87 percent of 
the total construction employees. The serv- 
ice and other miscellaneous industries are 
almost as concentrated with small business 
as is construction. In this category 98.8 per- 
cent of the firms (employing 90.6 percent 
of the Workers) qualify as small business. 
There is not a single major industry classi- 
fication in the State with less than 80 per- 
cent of its firms classified as small business. 


Results by industry 


The following sections give in more detail 
an analysis of the importance of small busi- 
ness to each industry of the State. 

Mining 

Eighty-five percent of the 713 mining firms 
operating in the State in March 1959 qualify 
as small business. These small businesses 
employ 3,280, or 22 percent, of the total 
14,828 employees of the mining industry. 

Within the subclassifications in the mining 
industry (metals, bituminous coal, crude pe- 
troleum and natural gas, and nonmetallic 
minerals) small business accounts for ap- 
proximately the same percentage of firms 
(the range being from 82.4 percent to 90.2 
percent). However, the percentage of total 
mining employees accounted for by these 
small firms varies greatly. In metal mining 
only 14 percent of the employees are em- 
ployed by what could be considered small 
business; while in nonmetallic mineral 
mining (excluding fuels) small business ac- 
counts for over half of the totalh employees. 

Self-employed (which is included in the 
above small business figures) acounts for 121 
mining firms and 283 employees. 

Construction 

In Utah's construction industry 99 percent 
(3,668 of the total 3,705) of the firms are 
classified as belonging to the small business 
category. These firms account for 86.7 per- 
cent of the total employees in the industry 
(13,147 of 15,158). 

There are three subclassifications within 
the construction industry: building con- 
struction, nonbuilding construction, and 
special trade contractors. In building con- 
struction 1,230 of the firms are small busi- 
ness. They employed 4,709 persons, or 90.9 
percent of the total building construction 
employees. Nonbuilding construction (in- 
cluding highways and other heavy construc- 
tion) has a total of 376 firms, of which 96.8 
percent (364) are within the definition of 
small bysiness. These 364 firms accounted 
for 65.8 percent of all employees in this 
Classification. Special trade contractors 
(plumbers, masong, painters, electricians, 
etc.) have a total of 2,098 firms with 99.3 per- 
cent of them classified as small business. 
Small business accounts for 94.4 percent of 
the special trade employees. 

Manufacturing 


It was noted in the preface to this study 
that although the data used are for 1959 it is 
believed that no significant changes tn the 
composition of Utah’s economy have oc- 
curred since that time. The one exception 
to this general statement is the composition 
of Utah’s manufacturing employment. Since 
1959 Utah’s missile industry has grown sig- 
nificantly amd has become a much greater 
proportion of total manufacturing activity. 
However, manufacturing as a whole as a pro- 
portion of total economic activity in the 
State has remained about the same. 

Utah’s manufacturing industries are 88 
percent small business. In March 1959 there 
were 1,337 total firms of which 1,180 were 
small business. However, only 33.8 percent 
of the total persons employed in manufactur- 
ing are employed by these small firms. 
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Of the 16 subclassifications under manu- 
facturing, 6 have a small business concen- 
tration (for the number of firms) of more 
than 90 percent. Only one—primary metals 
manufacturing—is below 50 percent. Only 
furniture and fixtures is 100 percent small 
business. 

On the employment side the picture is 
slightly different. Im one category small 
business accounts for less than 1 percent 
of the employees. One other is less than 
10 percent. In three categories small busi- 
ness offers more than 90 percent of the jobs. 

Transportation, Communication, and 
Utilities 


In this particular category small business 
accounts for 80_percent of the number of 
firms, but only 23 percent of the employees. 
This, of course, is to be expected when the 
type of industry involved is considered. In 
March 1959 there were 813 transportation, 
communication, or utility firms operating in 
the State of Utah. They provide employ- 
ment for 22,183 persons. 

One subclassification in this category is 
entirely big business—railroads. None is 
entirely small business. 


Trade 


The wholesale and retail trade industries 
of Utah are for the most part highly con- 
centrated with small business. On the firms 
side, 92.6 percent (9,257 firms of a total 
9,993) come under the SBA definition. These 
small business firms provided 75.6 percent of 
the total trade employment (43,898 of a 
total 58,033). In all but three of the sub- 
classifications the firm small business con- 
centration is in excess of 90 percent. The 
lowest is 75 percent (wholesale trade). The 
number of jobs provided by small business 
in trade is, of course, somewhat less (per- 
centagewise) than the number of firms. 
None of the subclassifications is entirely 
small business. 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


This category, which includes such items 
as banking institutions, other credit agen- 
cies, and insurance agents, is approximately 
88 percent small business as measured by 
the number of firms. When measured by 
the number of employees in these firms, the 
industry concentration is only 56.8 percent. 
There are a total of 1,902 such firms in 
the industry, offering jobs to 11,083 persons. 
Of these jobs, 6,297 are provided by the 1,670 
small business firms. 

The only 100 percent category is that one 
which represents firms performing a com- 
bination of functions (such as insurance and 
real estate). 

Service and Miscellaneous 


The service and miscellaneous category is 
second only to construction in the degree 
to which small business is concentrated. Of 
the total 7,078 service firms, 98.8 percent 
(6,994) qualify as small business. Small 
business accounts for 90.6 percent of the 
employment in the service industries, a 
higher percentage than in any other major 
industrial classification. 

There are 11 subclassifications under serv- 
ice and miscellaneous. Ten of these are 
more than 90 percent small business. The 
lowest concentration is 89.3 percent. 

Results by county 

Much.of the business that is-carried on 
in Utah’s 29 counties is done by small busi- 
ness establishments. In one county (Wayne 
County) all the business establishments 
come under the definition of small business. 
In all except one county (Morgan County) 
the concentration of small business, as 
measured by the number of firms, is greater 
than 90 percent. 

(One note of explanation should be made 
at this point. Because of the great differ- 
ence in characteristics between the northern 
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part of Davis County and the southern part, 
they are considered as two separate units 
in the following analysis. Thus, there are 
30 geographic units instead of the actual 
29 counties in the State.) 

In 24 of the 30 counties small business 
accounts for more than 90 percent of total 
business when measured by the number of 
firms. When the number of jobs provided 
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by these firms is considered, only seven have 
a ratio in excess, of 90 percent. 

Although only one county is entirely small 
business, several others have very high small 
business congeentration. These others in- 
clude: Garfield, 98.6 percent; Sanpete, 98.6 
percent; Millard, 98.1 percent; North Davis, 
97.7 percent; Kane, 97.6 percent; Rich, 97.2 
percent; Utah, 97.2 percent; Washington, 
97.1 percent; and Duchesne, 97.0 percent. 


Percent of total nonagriciltural private enterprise jobs provided by small business in Utah, 
by county and industry 


[Percent of total jobs] 
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58.4 100. 0 67.3 70. 1 93. 2 17.6 100. 0 83. 4 
26. 5 100. 0 100, 0 25.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 42.4 
80. 0 100. 0 100.0 |" 92.3 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 98. 0 
35. 6. 100. 0 100. 0 79.3 96. 9 20. 0 100.0 66. 2 
90. 4 100. 0 56.8 10.8 89.1 60.0 87.1 53.8 
55. 6 100.0 to 4.3 95. 7 21.4 100. 0 51.8 
100. 0 75.0 100.0 25.0 100. 0 100. 0 99. 1 92. 1 
100.0 100. 0 100.0 32. 2 87.2 63. 6 100. 0 78. 2 
Bs en ee ee alae 17.0 6.6 0 96. 1 100.0 100. 0 34.3 
96. 2 100, 0 100.0 16.7 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 93.3 
WE Bike cwdbntelcuGasien dd 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 58.6 
6.9 93. 5 39.2 24.8 68.3 50. 0 85. 6 55. 5 
53. 5 52.4 23.8 85.3 99.1 100.0 100.0 61.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 30.9 100. 0 64.6 100. 0 92.6 
100.0 100. 0 29.0 25.0 93.8 87.5 100.0 71.6 
47.2 100.0 100.0 10.7 99.0 55.6 100. 0 82.4 
48.6 80.0 11.6 29.1 90. 5 30. 2 97.2 18.4 
47.4 21.3 85. 6 51.9 90.5 68. 1 100.0 62.9 
59.5 82.3 12.1 21.0 85.7 68.0 97.2 49.0 
7.3 100.0 100. 0 25.0 91.8 59.5 100. 0 60.8 
OI ior alana Sheree ee 100.0 66.8 87.9 67.3 96. 4 100.0 94.2 88. 5 
WO de Scaeh cis jaacabp oes 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0. 100.0 100.0 
Wa, dccutewbbodtiusddewas 100. 0 100.0 41.8 7.8 79.3 79.1 96. 6 59.1 
Te eee oes od 100.0 100.0 100.0 96.0 74.0 100. 0 100. 0 92.8 
Retroactive liability............].......-..]------0.-- |----------]-----+----]--------+-]+----+-=--]---------- 100.0 
Gente teted.i0.!cods.-2 22.1] 86. AT] 33. Cena eeet gy mrt ee Se] RL GR) el 23.0 75.6 56.8 90.6| 57.4 


Source: Table A-2. 





An Open Letter From Margo Cairns, 
the Corn Tassel Lady 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the role corn has 
played in the lives of all Americans from 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until 
now, I wish to call attention to an open 
Ietter which Margo Cairns, the Corn 
Tassel Lady, has written to her fellow 
countrymen. 

This is especially apropos in the light 
of the current effort to name a national 
floral emblem. Miss Cairns has many 
supporters in her crusade to make the 
corn tassel America’s floral emblem: 


Dear FELLOW CiTIzEN: Did you have crisp 
corn flakes with top milk for breakfast, fol- 
lowed by bacon and eggs, buttered toast, 
coffee and cream? Or did you have French 
toast, Philadelphia scrapple, a plain corn 
meal mush fried golden and served with 
butter and corn syrup? 


If you eat lunch—do you have an omelet, 
or a chicken, turkey, beef, pork, ham, cheese, 
club, Denver or hamburger sandwich, or per- 
chance meat balls, liver and bacon, or a 
snappy rarebit with a chilled bottle of your 
favorite soft drink? 

For dinner—do you ever have roast beef, 
loin of pork, leg of lamb, roast turkey—or a 
thick steak broiled to a turn and a tossed 
salad with a corn oil dressing? 

If you have any of these foods, and you can 
scarcely go through a day without some of 
them, you are indebted to corn, our native 
American plant. 

Have you ever stopped to realize there is 
no escaping Corn in our Nation? Its con- 


, version into myriad uses has given us the 


highest standard of living of any nation in 
all history. Even in your office you cannot 
escape it. Your books, your magazines, your 
stationery, adhesives and postage stamps are 
dependent upon corn. No, there is no escap- 
ing corn, nor our overwhelming debt to it. 
Remove corn from the United States and 
the economy of the Nation would collapse. 
The corn tassel, lifted like a banner above 
its tall stalk, is a symbol of the whole plant. 
It symbolizes Jamestown and Plymouth, pi- 
oneers and settlers, farmers and agriculture, 
courage “nd persistence, a vast wilderness 
tamed to become a leading nation of the 
world; with man’s right cooperation it prom- 
ises a future as golden as its fruit. 
Ever sincerely, 
Marco CAIRNS, 
The “Corn Tassel Lady.” 
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Remarks of Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, at the Annual Westchester 
County Convention of the American Le- 
gion, Mamaroneck, N.Y., July 7; 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable THomas J. Dopp, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, was honored 
recently by the Westchester County, 
N.Y., American Legion convention with 
the Americanism Award for his contri- 
bution to the well-being of the country 
and for combating communism. 

The Senator’s remarks are cogent and 
timely in the extreme, and I take pride 
in having them perpetuated by being 
imprinted in the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMaS J. Dopp, oFr 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE ANNUAL WESTCHES- 
TER COUNTY CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MAMARONECK, N.Y., Fray, JULY 7, 
1961 
I am more honored than I can say to have 

been invited to be with you tonight and to 

receive this award from the American Le- 
gion. 

In an era of confused and timid voices, 
the American Legion has always sounded a 
clear, strong call for national strength, for 
national courage, and for national honor. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
pay tribute to your great organization and 
to join with you on this occasion. 

We are here tonight to foster what we in 
this country have come to call “American- 
ism.” 

I have sometimes felt that some of our 
friends elsewhere in the world must be a 
little mystified by this word. They have a 
strong and fervent patriotism of their own. 
But we never hear of Canadianism or Mexi- 
canism or Swedenism. 

To other peoples, the world “Americanism” 
may seem a boastful affectation, a form of 
chauvinism, a brash nationalism. But, of 
course, it is not. Americanism is a patriot- 
ism that has something necessarily unique 
about it, because our history has had some- 
thing unique about it. 

The love of country which has for cen- 
turies drawn peoples of other lands together 
and welded them into nations was derived 
from many sources, from a love of things 
old and familiar, family histories in a town 
or province which could be traced for hun- 
dreds of years, a common tongue, a common 
nationality, perhaps a common religion, a 
national literature and music and art, a 
consciousness of having done certain things 
together as a people since the days of Charle- 
magne and Roland. 

To the peoples of Europe, then, patriotism 
has its roots in the past and represents a 
love of all the similarities and things shared 
in common with their countrymen, 

But we in America, in the early years of 
our Nation, had no past. We had more dif- 
ferences than similarities. 

Our people had no common history except 
that of escape from the histories of a score of 
other nations. 

We had no common religion except a 
heritage of seeking religious freedom. 

We had no common tongue, no common 
nationality, no national music or art, no folk 
tales, no national literature except for the 
political writings of our Founding Fathers. 
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All that we had in common, with which 
mold together a nation was a new set of 
ideas, of attitudes, of institutions; untried, 
unproved, yet having the universality of ex- 
pressing the ancient hopes and yearnings of 
mankind for a better and fuller life. 

And we shared together a new, virgin con- 
tinent upon which we could try out our ex- 


s 


It is these concepts, then, none of them 
fully realized or. perfected, yet none re- 
ted or abandoned, which have ever 
marked off this Nation; concepts that are so 
familiar to us that perhaps we lose sight of 
their revolutionary impact upon the world 
of the 18th century and their place at the 
heart of the struggle today between the forces 
of freedom and communism. 

These concepts, briefly and inadequately 
expressed, are, it seems to me, the following: 
That the state exists to serve man and that 
man’s liberty, his property, his family, and 
his individual rights are above and beyond 
the reach of the state; that every man 
should have a fair chance to succeed or to 
fail on his own, a square deal, a clear 
field; that every man should be able to 
speak his piece without fear or reprisal; that 
every man should have an equal voice in 
choosing those who govern him; that every 
man should be held innocent of wrongdoing 
until proved guilty; that every man should 
be free to worship as he pleases, or not at 
all, if he so pleases; that every man has the 
right and should have the opportunity to 
own property and capital and to use these, 
within reasonable limits, as he chooses, free 
from tribute to any baron or monopoly, and 
secure from confiscation by government; 
‘that other men from other lands, with their 
troubles and with their hopes, were welcome 
to come here to our shores and try their hand 
at building a new life; that the normal re- 
lationship between men was not one of 
artificial division, by class or by trade or by 
race, or by religion, or by education, but one 
of democratic equality, of cooperation, of 
equal for all, of working together 
to tame a continent and build a nation; that 
henceforth the habitual attitude of men 
need not be fear and foreboding but con- 
fidence and optimism; that a nation, our Na- 
tion, could conduct itself toward other 
lands with honor, with friendship, without 
aggression, without predatory designs. 

These ideas are our national patrimony. 

They took the place of all the unifying 
forces which centuries of living together 
had provided for the peoples of other lands. 
They are the heart of Americanism. They 
are all that there is to Americanism. And 
we may say truly that every person who 
shares these ideals, wherever he may live, 
isin his heart an American. 

These ideas generated a sense of mission 
which has always characterized the history 
of America. Americanism was not just for 
home consumption. It was for export. Our 
people believed that the power of our ex- 
ample would spread freedom across’ the 
globe. And our ideas did catch on, all over 
the world. By 1917, the American people 
had decided it was not enough to spread 
freedom by example alone, that we must 
defend it with our might and if need be 
with our blood. 

We have fought two World Wars and are 
presently engaged in a cold war to preserve 
the freedom of others in the world and 
in so doing to preserve our own freedom. 

Today we are called upon to support and 
sustain the forces of freedom wherever they 
exist in the world. All of our history has 
prepared us for and guided us toward this 
moment. 

Whether or not we rise to the occasion 
will depend upon whether our people and 
our leaders understand and embrace the 
principles of Americanism as they have un- 
folded in our history. 
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As the principal bastion of freedom in 
the world, America is the principal target 
for Communist subversion, the first line 
of Communist aggression. 

The investigation and exposure of these 
attempts at subversion in all of their many 
guises are matters of critical importance. 
Along with other Senators on the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, I have been 
trying to combat the attempts of our sworn 
enemies to infiltrate our Government, to 
steal our defense secrets, and to poison the 
minds of our people, particularly our young 
people. 

This task must be carried on by the FBI, 
by the Congress, and by other groups, and 
we must have the constant support of the 
American people. The tragic history of 
other nations shows us that our cause could 
be lost through the failure to protect our- 
selves against subversion. 

But effective defense against subversion 
is not enough. For our struggle can be won 
only by a mighty national effort which our 
history now calls upon us to make, an effort 
to defend freedom where it exists in the 
world and to extend it where it does not. 

I believe that the vast majority of the 
American people are prepared and anxious 
to carry those burdens and make those sacri- 
fices which our destiny now places upon 
us. But two political extremes, of the right 
and of the left, threaten to pull us off the 
track. : 

The extreme on the right rejects those 
measures of domestic reform, foreign assist- 
ance, military aid and international coopera- 
tion which are necessary if we are to pre- 
serve and extend freedom. 

The extreme on the left would have us 
abandon those outposts of freedom that are 
now under the guns of communism, and let 
down our defenses against domestic sub- 
version. 

The danger from the extreme right is, 
not that it conspires against America or col- 
laborates with our foreign enemies, but that 
its prejudices and blindnesses may-deter us 
from doing those things that we must do to 
save our country. 5 

The danger from the extreme left is that 
it poisons the spiritual and philosophic well 
which nourishes America, it tangles up our 
moral guidelines, and softens up our re- 
sistance to that extension of leftism which 
is communism. And the danger from the 
left is greatly magnified by the fact that its 
policies so often dovetail and march hand in 
hand with those of the world Communist 
conspiracy which is sworn to destroy us. 

We live in a period during which many 
extremists have tried to monopolize the 
mantle of Americanism though they have 
the least right of anyone anywhere to wear 
it. They speak with the strident voices of 
intolerance, of bigotry, of accusation, of 
boastfulness, and of hostility toward others. 

They often style’ themselves as “100 per- 
cent Americans.” “But they are in fact 
grotesque caricatures, symbols of everything 
that is essentially un-American. 

They proceed on the basis that a man 
is guilty until proved innocent, that the con- 
stitutional rights of suspected persons should 
be abrogated, that foreigners, foreign goods 
and foreign ideas should be excluded from 
America. 

They oppose our commitments and alli- 
ances In the defense of freedom abroad. 
They oppose our aid to the less fortunate 
peoples of the world, aid intended to help 
these people to make some of the American 
dream a reality for themselves. 

They are bigots. Their magazimes and 
circulars are filled with hatred of Jews, Catho- 
lics, Negroes, and all other groups except 
what they like to define as “Americans.” 

Although this type of 100-percent Ameri- 
can may like to drape himself in the red, 
white and blue during the daytime, his uni- 
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form at night is sometimes the white sheet. 

This brand of misnamed Americanism is 
founded upon fear, suspicion, division and 
malice. These advocates, though they call 
themselves patriots, are tragic and con- 
temptible examples of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to live in the greatest of all nations 
and yet to represent everythimg that is 
hostile and inimical to the ideas which give 
life to that nation. 

At the other extreme, we have those who 
are the products not of a perverted, distorted 
kind of loyalty, but of no loyalty at all. A 
small group of Americans, some of them 
articulate and influential in the press, the 
arts and the communications media, have 
lost that sense of mission and confidence and 
optimism which is an essential part of the 
American story. 

The answers of the ultraleftists in Amer- 
ica to the challenge of our time are weasel 
words justifying the abandonment of Laos, 
Quemoy, Formosa, Berlin, and other critical 
areas. 

Their appeals are for disarmament without 
adequate inspection, for a nuclear test ban 
without means of detection, for abandon- 
ment of the development of crucial weapons 
on the theory that we can trust the Commu- 
nists to also forego these developments. 

They believe that the history of man is 
meaningless and that, therefore, the history 
of our country is insignificant. 

They feel that there are no absolutes, that 
nothing is eternally true or false, right or 
wrong, that nothing is fixed and changeless, 
that all will change and pass away. 

And therefore they feel that no issue, no 
soil, no concept, not even freedom itself, is 
worth risking life to defend. 

To them, patriotism is a naive, outmoded 
superstition of unsophisticated people, .na- 
tionalism is a menace, and Americanism is 
a term of scorn and derision. 

They see the caricature of Americanism 
which I have tried to describe’earlier and 
they use it as an excuse for ignoring the 
reality of a true Americanism which has a 
just claim upon them as it has upon all of us. 

They are the American imitators of Ber- 
trand Russell and Philip Toynbee, who argue 
that it is preferable to surrender now to 
communism rather than run the risk of world 
war by taking those steps necessary to our 
defense. 

The story of our country is a story of avoid- 
ing the extremes of the right and the left. 
We may hope with confidence that our peo- 
ple will continue to do so and that we will 
continue up the road on which we started 
in 1776. 

Americanism, then, is that dedication 
which leads us to cherish what our fathers 
brought to the world, to defend it where it 
has taken root, to extend it where we reason- 
ably can. 

Americanism is our national conscience, 
the voice of our history, which speaks to us 
today and bids us: To insist on a fair chance 
for all and a free ride for none; to encourage 
all to speak their minds and to protect none 
from fair criticism of what he has said; to 
pursue the goal that no man be artificially 
pushed up nor arbitrarily held back; to work 
for the perfection of our process of free 
choice and for the preservation of our Fed- 
eral system of limited government; to ex- 
tend to the homeless refugee from tyranny 
the hand of welcome; to resist all appeals 
which seek to divide our people by race or 
creed or political partisanship; to support 
the investigation and exposure of our coun- 
try’s domestic and foreign enemies, and to 
maintain with equal zeal the integrity of 
those methods by which we investigate and 
expose; to sacrifice all that is required of us 
for the defense of our country; to give and 
give and give, of our time, of our energy, of 
our wealth to help the people of the worid 
to grasp for themselves the prize of liberty 
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and opportunity; to support our leaders 
when they are strong, and reprove them 
when they are weak; to keep ever in our 
hearts the words of Senator Carl Schurz 
“Our country * * * when right to be kept 
right; when wrong to be put right.” 

This is patriotism, this is Americanism. 
There are no 100-percent Americans. No 
one can fully qualify for that magnificent 
accolade. 

But let us hope that there are millions of 
ordinary Americans who will humbly and 
devotedly answer their country’s need, mil- 
lions who will do their best in the faith that 
a merciful and loving and just God will do 
the rest. 





A Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
great former Vice President, writes on a 
subject in which he is eminently quali- 
fied and it would behoove President 
Kennedy to read and digest his opinions: 

Arp, Yes—SENSE, YES 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 


Congressional approval of a long-range 
foreign-aid program is an absolute must if 
we are to be successful in our fight against 
world Communist aggression. But because 
so many Americans do not understand the 
complex character of the Communist threat, 
some Congressmen and Senators who have the 
courage to vote for foreign aid may be risk- 
ing their political lives in doing so. 

The case their opponents will make against 
foreign aid on the hustings is as devastating 
as it is demagogic. 

Why spend taxpayers’ dollars building a 
dam in Pakistan when we can’t afford to 
build one we want in Colorado? 

Why send billions of dollars abroad to help 
undeserving and unappreciative foreigners 
when we have people right here at home who 
need help? 

Some will criticize foreign aid on the 
ground that it has been used by dictators to 
keep themselves in power. Others will criti- 
cize it because it has been used to finance 
the spread of socialism in foreign countries. 

And the examples of corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and even the complete failure in Laos 
will be cited to prove that we should scrap 
the whole program and use our money to 
build up our strength at home. 

What are the answers to these charges? 

As President Ayub, of Pakistan, said, how- 
ever discouraged and tired we may be of 
foreign aid, we simply have no choice in the 
matter. 

Mr. Khrushchev has laid it on the line. 
He says over and over that communism will 
conquer the world without war. One of the 
weapons he is using to accomplish this ob- 
jective is foreign aid, Soviet style, ie., with 
each aid program goes a rope with which he 
will eventually strangle the recipient coun- 
try into becoming a subservient satellite of 
his empire. 

In my travels to the newly developing 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
I became completely convinced of these stark 
truths: 

The people of these countries above every- 
thing else want progress which will move 
them upward from the desperate poverty 
which has been their lot for centuries. They 
would prefer to have this progress and keep 
their independence and freedom. But if 
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their choice is progress at the cost of freedom 
or no progress at all, they will give up their 
freedom to get progress. 

America’s great humanitarian tradition 
will not allow us to pass on the other side of 
the road and leave them with this terrible 
alternative. And our own self-interest re- 
quires that we aid the cause of progress 
with freedom abroad so that our children 
and grandchildren can continue to enjoy 
progress with freedom at home. 

WHY IT IS NECESSARY 


The irony of the whole debate is that some 
of foreign aid’s most violent and articulate 
opponents are outspoken and uncompromis- 
ing anti-Communists. Military appropria- 
tions of over $40 billion per year are ap- 
proved virtually unanimously by the Con- 
gress on the ground that they are necessary 
to defend freedom from communism. What 
we must recognize is that the approximately 
one-tenth of the amount that we annually 
spend for foreign aid is just as necessary if 
we are to meet and defeat the Communist 
threat. 

The case for foreign aid, however, is not 
helped by some of its proponents who, in 
overstating it, show the same naive lack of 
understanding of the multi-dimensional 
threat of communism that the opponents of 
aid display. 

The claim is made, for example, that eco- 
nomic progress is the complete answer to 
communism. “Give every Asian another 
bowl of rice and we will have no commun- 
ism,” they proclaim. 

Adlai Stevenson fell into this error when 
he was quoted as saying that we can only 
face up to Castro once we have solved South 
America’s economic problems. If we are 
taken in by this kind of naive thinking, 
Castro not only is here to stay but others 
like him will take over the hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress program for Latin 
America has become an essential part of 
our foreign policy. But we must not de- 
lude ourselves or our ‘neighbors to the south 
by exaggerating its potentials. Their and 
our most immediate problem, one that nei- 
ther we nor they can ignore except at great 
peril, is—which can be done about Castro 
now? Not just 10 to 50 years from now 
when Latin America’s economic problems 
may be further along on the road to solution. 

Cuba is not going to be freed from Com- 
munist tyranny by more economic aid to 
Latin America. It will be freed by Cubans 
who want freedom enough to fight for it 
and we must support them in that struggle. 

In brief, economic aid offers no more of a 
panacea for our foreign problems than does 
military strength. 

The Communist arsenal includes military, 
economic, political, subversive, diplomatic, 
and propaganda weapons. They have used 
and will continue to use each of these weap- 
ons in the area and in the amount they 
deem necessary to win victory. We need 
the same weapons and we must learn to use 
ours even more effectively than they. 

The major issue being debated in the 
Congress at this time is how to finance our 
foreign aid program. Any objective observer 
would have to agree that our present method 
of authorizing and appropriating the funds 
for this program on a year-to-year basis is 
inadequate, inefficient, and outmoded. Long- 
range programs are necessary to insure more 
efficient and adequate planning, to obtain 
better qualified personnel to administer the 
programs, and to enable our negotiators to 
compete on more equal terms with the 
Communists, who have no inhibitions what- 
ever when it comes to promising aid over 
a multiyear period. 

The administration has proposed to deal 
with this problem through the device of so- 
called backdoor financing under which the 
Congress, in effect, would be bypassed by 
allowing the ICA and other foreign aid in- 
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stitutions to borrow the money they need 
directly from the Treasury. 

I strongly believe there is a need for a 
change in the present program so that we 
can have long-range financing and plan- 
ning. But congressional review and over- 
sight of foreign aid programs, when prop- 
erly exercised, can contribute to efficiency 
by keeping the aid administrators on their 
toes and by ferreting out corrupt and in- 
efficient practices. 

I would not presume, from a position 
outside of Government, to suggest how this 
dilemma can be resolved. But.the adminis- 
tration must not brush off the suggestions of 
long-time aid supporters like WaLTER Jupp, 
who has proposed long-term authorizations 
coupled with annual appropriations for 
long-term projects. If the administration 
cannot find a way to modify its own financ- 
ing proposals to provide for adequate con- 
gressional supervision and control of the aid 
programs, it should get behind something 
similar to the Judd proposal as a major step 
toward long-range planning for foreign aid. 

If the administration keeps its head in the 
sand and ignores the strong congressional 
sentiment on this subject, it runs the risk 
of losing the whole program. 

Whatever formula is eventually decided 
upon, Congress must preserve its right to 
exercise its traditional watchdog functions. 
Backdoor financing or multiyear appropria- 
tions should not be used to provide a blank 
check for those administering foreign aid. 
The record of the aid administrators does 
not justify such trust. Once more capable 
and better qualified administrators are 
brought into the program, Congress at’ some 
future time may feel more justified in grant- 
ing greater authority for longer-range com- 
mitments and operations than at present. 

Looking to the future, I hope that the ad- 
ministrators of the aid program will keep in 
mind, more than they have in the past, 
these general considerations: 

First, it is essential that other nations, who 
have a stake in freedom, bear their fair 
share of the load of foreign aid. There has 
been a great deal of talk along these lines, 
but relatively little action. This does not 
mean that some other nations are not doing 
their fair share. It does mean that we must 
develop a more equitable basis for sharing 
the costs of this program among all cap- 
ital-surplus nations. 

AID WITHOUT STRINGS 


Second, we have always been justifiably 
proud of the fact that our aid has been 
granted to other nations without. strings. 
We should not change that policy now. But 
we are entitled to insist that what aid we 
provide be used wisely and not wasted on 
programs that we know will not in the long 
run help either the recipients or ourselves. 
For example, each country has a right to 
make a choice as to whether it desires to de- 
velop its mineral resources through private 
enterprise or through a government monop- 
oly. Our aid should not be used as a device 
to force on a country an economic policy that 
it does not want. 

But we should not finance projects we 
know are economically unsound. If a na- 
tion wants to experiment by adopting what 
we believe is a wasteful nationalized pro- 
gram, they have a right to do so, but they 
should pay the bill for so experimenting. 
Wherever possible, our aid should be used 
to finance and encourage private rather than 
government enterprise—not because we are 
trying to impose our system on others, but 
because we know our system works. 

I think it is also time that the United 
States makes it erystal-clear to neutrals as 
well as allies that gratuitously kicking Uncle 
Sam in the teeth is not a sure-fire way to 
get more aid. Friendship for the United 
States must be rewarded, and not, in effect, 
penalized by taking our friends for granted 
when we distribute our aid funds. 
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This brings us back to the need for a 
multiyear, long-range approach to foreign 
aid. We must recognize that foreign aid is 
not a temporary program, that it will be 
necessary as long as the Communist threat 
exists, perhaps longer. If we continue to 
treat the program as a stepchild of diplo- 
macy, it will never really be effective. We 
must bégin to view foreign aid as a respected 
arm of our Nation’s power. 





Bland County Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a significant and important 
event that is taking place this week in 
my congressional district. 

Bland County, Va., is observing its 
100th birthday, having been officially 
“born” by an act of the Virginia General 
Assembly on March 30, 1861. 

On Sunday, July 16, the county’s cen- 
tennial celebration began; it will con- 
tinue through Saturday, July 22. Sev- 
eral months of preparation have gone 
into this observance, which included the 
publication of the “History of Bland 
County.” A museum has been estab- 
lished for this week; a historical pageant, 
“Down Through the Ages,” is being held 
nightly; there will be a parade and other 
activities to make this a memorable week 
in Bland County. Needless to say, many 
former Bland County residents are re- 
turning to visit with the homefolks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain my con- 
stituents in Bland County would welcome 
any Member of the House or Senate in 
their county, either in this centennial 
week or later. In their behalf, I extend 
a cordial invitation to each of my col- 
leagues. 

In this connection, Bland County has 
some of the most beautiful scenery to be 
found east of the Mississippi. I quote 
from the “History of Bland County”: 

No doubt the first white man to gaze upon 
this favorite hunting ground of the red man 
was awestruck by the wild beauty of the 
panorama before him. He saw the fertile 
valleys dotted here and there by small 
natural clearings and watered by cold rush- 
ing streams. The tinkling mountain 
branches falling over moss-covered rocks 
down deep ravines filled with thick laurel 
beds furnished music that filled his soul 
with gladness. As his gaze swept upward 
along the colorful mountain slopes, covered 
with dense forests of hardwood on to the 
towering peaks some of which wore a halo 
of fleecy white clouds, he thought what more 
could mortal man want. 


Bland County has made great progress 
during the past 100 years. The people 
are working and planning for the fu- 
ture—in agriculture, the economy in gen- 
eral, and education. It. should be 
pointed out that the Bland superinten- 
dent of schools, Mr. James O. Morehead, 
has been the president of the Centennial 
Corp. He, of course, has been assisted 
by a multitude of devoted citizens who 
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wished to see their county’s 100th birth- 
day properly observed. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my sincere con- 
gratulations to Bland County on this im- 
portant occasion. I am proud to have 
these people as my constituents. I know 
all of my colleagues join in sending best 
wishes to Bland during this centennial 
week. 





Address by Hon. Ray J. Madden, of 
Indiana, at Chicago, Ill., on Captive 
Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to include a speech 
delivered by our colleague Congressman 
Ray Mappen at Grant Park, city of Chi- 
cago, on Sunday, July 16, observing Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

The following is the text of Mr. Map- 
DEN’s speech: 

SPEECH OF Ray J. MADDEN, OF INDIANA, AT 
GRANT ParK, CHICAGO, ILL., JuLy 16, 1961, 
ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, SPONSORED BY 
THE PRIVATE CITIZENS COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
By MAyor DaLEy 


This day, July 16, 1961, is being commemo- 
rated by the Private Citizens Committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Daley as Captive Nations 
Day. What is said at this great gathering 
will remind millions in America and through- 
out the world that enslaved people in the 
nations captured by the Communists have 
not now or will not in the future perma- 
nently submit to Soviet tyranny and enslave- 
ment. The Congress of the United States 
was right when it proclaimed and authorized 
the captive nations resolution 2 years ago 
this July. One of the principal provisions 
ir. that resolution was that the enslavement 
of millions in European satellite nations 
makes a mockery of the Communist idea of 
peaceful coexistence. 

The unanimous enactment by the Congress 
of the captive nations resolution was one of 
the most devastating diplomatic acts that 
the free nations have taken against the Com- 
munist conspirators since World War II. 
This resolution called the attention of mil- 
lions throughout Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the free world that the Soviets, 
through duplicity, infiltration, and unlawful 
aggression, forced many small European na- 
tions into the Communist orbit. 

Over the years the Communist planners 
have succeeded in creating a myth or an 
illusion with reference to peaceful coexist- 
ence. The idea that the only alternative for 
peaceful coexistence is war should be exposed 
as an international sham based on clever So- 
viet propaganda. In the past, our Nation 
and the free world has utterly failed to use 
its numerous peaceful pressures which are 
available and concerning which the Soviet 
tyrants are highly vulnerable. 

When Khrushchev and his lieutenants talk 
about peaceful coexistence they mean the 
free world must underwrite communism and 
Soviet world aggression. 

When Khrushchev talks about peace 
through disarmament, we must remember 
that this is merely a shallow Communist 
slogan. Disarmament means that the free 
world must depend on agreements instead 
of strength. International agreements are 
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useless unless both parties are honest and 
sincere. We must, to be safe, judge the 
future by the past. For 30 years the Soviets 
have broken 50 out of 52 agreements with 
free world nations. . 

Under a disarmament agreement, any gov- 
ernment with criminal intentions, could 
scrap the agreement at any time and with 
armament and space missiles, conquer its 
enemy in a flash war. It was this strategy 
used by Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japs that 
launched us into World War II. A disarma- 
ment agreement with the Soviets is unthink- 
able. Khrushchev and his lieutenants dare 
not disarm. Regardless of the possibility of 
a world war, these tyrants must retain their 
mammoth military force of 5 or 6 million 
soldiers and secret police to maintain slavery 
and tyranny behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
Nation should have learned by now that weak 
armament and defense did not bring peace 
in 1917 or in 1941 at Pearl Harbor or in 
1950 in Korea. Let us profit by these les- 
sons in history. Disarmament is not the 
message of peace and freedom, but the prop- 
aganda of the Soviet aggressors. 


OUR GREATEST AND CHEAPEST DEFENSE 


Our Government should perfect a well 
organized department to disseminate truth 
and information, not only to the free world, 
but also to the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. True facts and information about 
communism, its methods and history sent 
to the neutral and backward nations 
throughout the globe, is the cheapest and 
most effective weapon we can use to curtail 
and eventually destroy communism. 


TWO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


In addition to the captive nations resolu- 
tion of 2 years ago, the 82d Congress 10 years 
ago authorized a resolution creating the 
Katyn Forest Massacre Committee and in the 
83d Congress, authorized the Special Con- 
gressional Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion. These two committees, by holding 
hearings in Europe and America and hearing 
the testimony of approximately 400 wit- 
nesses, accomplished more to expose com- 
munism in its true light to millions through- 
out the world than anything that has been 
done since Karl Marx. Press, radio, and 
television carried the reports of these hear- 
ings throughout the globe. The unfortu- 
nate aftermath of these two great congres- 
sional committees has been that neither the 
Congress nor the United Nations saw fit to 
follow up their findings and officially and 
publicly brand Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
other conspirators as unworthy of serious 
consideration in the halls of the United 
Nations or other legislative bodies in the 
free world. 

Our State Department 10 years ago, ex- 
erted every possible influence to submerge 
and play down the findings in the reports 
filed with the Congress of the United States 
by these two special congressional commit- 
tees. Had our Government assumed the 
offensive propagandawise at that time, Stalin 
and Khrushchev would have been on the 
defensive in explaining to the millions in 
Africa, Asia, South America, Cuba, and other 
so-called neutrals, their unlawful criminal 
records as were exposed by the numerous 
witnesses who appeared before these two 
congressional committees. Unfortunately, 
during and since World War II, our State 
Department apparently has been operating 
on the premise that Russia will eventually 
be a peace-loving nation and on the assump- 
tion that permanent alliance will work out 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. We should realize by now that this 
premise has been and is a regrettable diplo- 
matic blunder on the part of the free world. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


The time has been too long delayed for 
our leaders in the United Nations to place 
Khrushchev on the defensive. 
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Our State Department should instruct Am- 
bassador Stevenson at the next session of 
the United Nations to again bring up the 
violations of the Soviets of article II of the 
United Nations Charter. The Soviet Union 
vetced the United Nation’s attempt to censure 
Russia following her invasion of Hungary. 
The Soviet Union vetoed our attempt to have 
an investigation of the killing of four Ameri- 
can aviators on the RB-47 in 1960. These are 
only two of the long list of atrocities com- 
mitted by Soviet leaders in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. In Hungary, 
Africa, East Germany, Poland, Lithuania, the 
Balkans, South America, Cuba, and other 
states, the Soviets have violated the Charter 
of the United Nations continually. It is high 
time that a drive be made in the United Na- 
tions by the representatives of the free world 
nations to turn back to the original intent 
of the United Nations Charter—that Charter 
specifically restricts membership to peace- 
loving nations. It is high time that if the 
Communist leaders continue to violate the 
United Nations Charter by fomenting attacks 
on smaller nations and infiltrating free na- 
tions with agitators and spies, they should be 
isolated from the free world and suspended 
from participating in United Nations pro- 
ceedings until they agree to abide by the 
United Nations Charter. 

Lenin, over 40 years ago, said that the 
Communists must do everything possible to 
avoid being outlawed internationally and 
domestically. He stated that when the whole 
Communist Party is outlawed, it is almost 
wholly paralyzed because it can no longer 
send into the surrounding countries and 
communities infiltrators and propaganda 
whereby it could spread its toxins and dis- 
sensions from which it draws its strength 
of life. Economic isolation by the free world 
would curtail and destroy communism in a 
short number of years. That is why the So- 
viet leaders are constantly pleading for free 
trade, long-term loans and the importation 
of material and goods from the West. It is 
time for the free world to get on the initia- 
tive instead of the defensive and exploit the 
constant failures of the Communist econ- 
omy. It is almost unbelievable for freedom 
fighters and organizations behind the Iron 
Curtain who depend on the free world for 
help, to watch the slipping Communist econ- 
omy being bolstered, supplied and fed by 
over 30 Western nations. 

A Polish refugee in my office a couple of 
years ago, stated that the people behind the 
Iron Curtain could not understand why the 
Western leaders cannot realize that the Com- 
munist leaders could not survive long if the 
West would stop feeding, fondling, and cod- 
dling them. I read where one British states- 
man made the remark that “you never fight 
with the people you trade with.” Apparently 
they cannot remember a little over 20 years 
ago the shiploads of scrap iron, oil and other 
materials we sent to Japan immediately be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. We should realize by now 
that trade with friends promotes peace, but 
trade with a threatening enemy is an act of 
self-destruction. When the Western Powers 
realize that by clamping a total trade em- 
bargo on the Communist empire and then 
deporting their spies and infiltrators, the 
Communist leaders will eventually collapse 
and the Iron Curtain freedom fighters can 
once more surge with hope. Not until then 
will the captive nations resolution which we 
are commemorating today mean what the 
Congress intended. — 

The Communist conspiracy has been al- 
lowed to run rampant until it has gained 
control over one-third of mankind and it 
is steadily pursuing its vicious goal of con- 
trol over the rest of the world. It is time 
now and past time for us to be alarmed and 
take the initiative propagandawise and place 
these international criminals on the de- 
fensive. 


HOPE FOR FUTURE 


According to authentic reports from over 
the world, all is not well in the Communist 
world. Khrushchev is in deep trouble. Food 
is scarce everywhere in the Communist em- 
pire. Colonies in Eastern Europe are not 
happy. Embezzlement and lawlessness is 
rampant in Russia and its satellites. Khru- 
shchev’s farm program is one of the most 
wasteful experiments in economic history. 
Six hundred million hungry Chinese are 
looking toward the wide open spaces in 
Siberia for future habitation and this wor- 
ries the Soviet communists. Very few of 
the inhabitants of the Soviet captive nations 
have any use for communism. Signs indi- 
cate from month to month that China’s Mao 
and Soviet’s Khrushchev are at odds on 
many issues and problems. These facts, 
along with world history recording that no 
tyrant or group of tyrants ever ruled long 
by slave labor camps, mass murders, prison 
camps, executions, threats, tortures, and 
fear. These reports offer some hope for the 
millions now living in Communist captive 
nations. 

After World War II, communism was 
strong in Latin America. Today our sister 
nations to the south are infiltrated with 
Soviet propaganda, technicians, scientists, 
and agitators. Today the Soviets have a 
beachhead within 90 miles of the Florida 
coast and are training expert propagandists 
to fan out over the nations of South Amer- 
ica to preach communism and smear the 
United States before the free nations of the 
world. In Cuba today, the same blueprint 
is being used that dozens and dozens of wit- 
nesses warned us against who testified be- 
fore the two congressional committees 10 
years ago in the 82d and 83d Congresses. 
The same strategy and method of infiltra- 
tion and conquest was used in Cuba that 
was used in Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Lithuania, the Balkans, and other captive 
nations. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


It is now time that we call back the spirit 
of some of the heroic American leaders of 
the past. We must meet the Communist 
threat today not with coexistence and com- 
placency, but with the spirit of President 
Monroe back in 1823 when our Nation an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine. That policy 
forbade sovereigns or monarchies of Europe 
to subjugate and colonize nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. -The Monroe Doctrine 
contained these words, and I quote: 

“The American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered for further colonization 
by any European power.” 

That doctrine has been held forth and 
been enforced up until the Soviet tyranny 
infiltrated and took over Cuba. Every 
word of that doctrine is as applicable today 
as it was 137 years ago. If a century and 
a half ago the European monarchies were 
different than our American system of rep- 
resentative government, it is even more true 
today that the Communist system is totally 
different from our free way of life. 

We should take our stand on the Monroe 
Doctrine and present it to the United Na- 
tions in declaring that any attempt on the 
part of the Communist conspiracy to extend 
their system to the Western Hemisphere vi- 
olates the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We are further fortified in this move because 
in recent years the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been strengthened by joint 
agreements among the North and South 
American nations. 


You people assembled here today can do 
your part by persuading our State Depart- 
ment and our delegates to the United Na- 
tions to take an immediate offensive under 
the Monroe Doctrine as to Cuba and the 
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infiltration of communism in the nations, 
south of our border. You can tell your Gov- 
ernment that we are willing to sacrifice our 
time and money in exchange for an impreg- 
nable defense. We can tell our Govern- 
ment to Keep the flame of freedom burning 
in the souls of the oppressed behind the 
Iron Curtain. We can tell our Government 
to spread the truth concerning communism 
in all languages throughout the nations of 
the globe. The millions of people in South... 
America, Africa, and Asia who are living in 
poverty should know that Communist dom- 
ination will bring them nothing but en- 
slavement, mentally, religiously, and physi- 
cally. 

~ In this dark hour, the fate of the world 
rests largely in the hands of the people of 
the United States. We who live in this 
rich land, have the opportunity, the respon- 
sibility, and the solemn obligation to stand 
firm for freedom, justice, and the elimina- 
tion of the tyrannical government every- 
where on the face of the globe. 





Malmquist Reviews Historic Railroad 
Battle of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Utah is particularly alert to the 
complexities of railroad mergers because 
of the active battle for control of the 
Western Pacific Railroad. 

This interest has occasioned Mr. O. N. 
Malmqguist, of the Salt Lake Tribune, an 
able journalist of undisputed integrity 
and popular renown, to develop a series 
of articles reviewing the historical rail- 
road battle of the West. 

I submit for your attention today the 
first two articles of the Malmquist series 
and will offer subsequent articles from 
time to time. 

The article follows: 

MERGER ECHOES ON RaILs: GOLD SPIKE 
STARTED IT ALL a 


(By O. N. Malmquist) 


The railroad merger fever sweeping the 
country was bound to hit the Utah to San 
Francisco Bay area. 

That particular route has a long history of 
merger or “unmerger” struggles among the 
railroad titans of the past. 

And the present Western Pacific control 
case is reviving echoes from an earlier era 
despite drastic changes the years have 
brought to the competitive status of raii- 
roads. 

When the golden spike was driven at 
Promontory, Utah, 92 years ago to join the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific into the 
Nation’s first transcontinental railroad, the 
only competitor of the rails was a freight 
wagon and a mule team. 

During the several decades that competi- 
tive conditions prevailed, the railroad giants 
developed a virulent case of merger fever. 

The Government, in response to shipper 
and public outcries, embarked on a trust- 
busting crusade which in this area produced 
two historic court battles which were started 
in the Federal court in Salt Lake City but 
ultimately decided in the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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One of the cases resulted in the “un- 
merger” of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific. 

The other resulted in a U.S. Supreme Court 
cecision directing the separation of Southern 
Pacific and Central Pacific. 

But in this controversy, the Supreme Court 
did not have the final word. 

During the 8 years the case was being 
fought in the courts, Congress amended the 
National Transportation Act under which 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific “un- 
merger” case and the Southern Pacific-Cen- 
tral Pacific case had been tried in the courts. 

Effect of the amendment was to exempt 
from the antitrust laws railroad mergers if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
& merger to be in the public interest. 

Southern Pacific renewed its fight for con- 
tinued control of Central Pacific before the 
ICC, and that regulatory agency, after ex- 
tensive hearings, issued an order allowing SP 
to retain control of CP under a set of direc- 
tives requiring SP to give Union Pacific pref- 
erential treatment in the solicitation of 
freight in specified areas. 

Historica] basis of these conditions was the 
Pacific Railroad Act under which Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific were constructed 
for the purpose of providing one continuous 
transcontinental route through the central 
section of the Nation. 

One offshoot of the battles for control of 
Central Pacific line from the Ogden to the 
San Francisco Bay region plus failure to 
negotiate certain joint rate agreements was 
the construction by the Gould railroad in- 
terests of the present Western Pacific to give 
Denver & Rio Grande a connecting link 
into central California. 

ECHOES ON THE Ralts: MERGER TESTS RANG 
TO ““MONOPOLY” CRY 


(By O. N. Malmquist) 


Transportation monopoly, a battle cry 
which has been raised in all the railroad 
merger and control battles from the begin- 
ning of rail transportation to the present, 
was the overriding if not the sole germane 
issue in the biggest of the control battles 
involving the Utah-to-San Francisco Bay 
area battleground. 

This famous case, which was waged in the 
courts between 1908 and 1912, terminated 
in a U.S. Supreme Court decision requiring 
Union Pacific to relinquish control of South- 
ern Pacific, which it had acquired with the 
intention of obtaining permanent entrance 
by rail into California points and the bay 
region. 

Highlights of the historical background 
of the case were: 

In 1885 Southern Pacific, the creation of 
&@ group of California railroad builders, leased 
the Central Pacific for 99 years and in 1899 
acquired stock control of that line. 

A year or two later Union Pacific increased 
its stock ownership in Southern Pacific to 46 
percent, which courts subsequently held was 
a practical controlling ownership. 

During the same period Union Pacific 
used about $60 million of a $100 million 
bond issue for acquisition of stock in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The trustbusters of the era, having ac- 
quired some sharpened teeth through enact- 
ment of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890, 
and having tasted blood in some famous 
oil and tobacco cases, turned their attention 
to railroads. 

The Government in 1908 filed a suit in 
the US.-district court in Salt Lake City 
charging that Union Pacific stock interest 
in Southern Pacific gave it “control of a 
competing railroad system” in violation of 
the Sherman Act. 

The case ultimately reached the Supreme 
Court, which in December 1912 handed down 
a decision directing Union Pacific to dispose 
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of the Southern Pacific stock in a way to 
effectively dissolve the unlawful combina- 
tion. 

This decision raised some interesting pos- 
sibilities which might have changed the 
railroad map of the area. 

For example the prevailing decision sug- 
gested that it might have been legitimate for 
the Union Pacific to acquire a direct rail 
connection with California through owner- 
ship of the old Central Pacific (which by 
that time was the Southern Pacific’s Oak- 
land-to-Ogden line). 

But the court, the decision pointed out, 
was required to view the case against the 
entire background. 

This background, the decision continued, 
involved not a Union Pacific connection 
with California but control of the entire 
Southern Pacific network of north-south 
lines in California, the southern route to 
New Orleans and its steamship connections 
from that point with points on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

It included also the stock purchases in the 
Northern Pacific, a key line in the nothern 
route. 

Thus, as the court saw it, the case involved 
Union Pacific control or strong influence in 
three transcontinental routes—northern, 
central, and southern. 

The Northern Pacific stock purchased by 
Union Pacific, incidentally, ended up in liti- 
gation and a decision that they were un- 
lawful. 

It is a speculative possibility at least that 
had the Union Pacific sought only the old 
Central Pacific route from Ogden to the bay 
area at that time the decision would have 
been different. 

For at that point Union Pacific’s only rail 
connection with the Pacific coast was at 
Portland. The Los Angeles route had not 
yet been constructed. 

But the effect of the decision was to leave 
Southern Pacific in control of the Central 
Pacific route and to set the stage for another 
control battle which Southern Pacific lost in 
the courts but won in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Pay and Expenses of Union Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following table of salaries, allowances, 
and tax-free expenses of some of our big 
labor leaders appeared recently in US. 
News & World Report. 

These jobs are certainly well worth 
having and I am sure many businessmen 
and members of the Government must 
envy the tax-free expenses of these 
gentlemen, headed by Mr. David J. Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers with $38,620 
per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, we are certainly glad that 
thanks to the Landrum-Griffin Act we 
are now able to see these very interesting 
figures: 

Pay AND EXPENSES OF UNION PRESIDENTS 

Labor unions are required each year, 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act, to file re- 
ports of the salaries and expenses of officers 
and higher paid staff members. The figures 
given below on key union presidents are the 
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result of a check of the latest reports filed 
with the Labor Department. 


Salary 














$72, 000 
60, 161 
60,000 |.......- 
55, 000 
A 
©, 3) [555.-4.. 


James R. Hoffa, Teamsters !_- 
William L. McFetridge, 
Building Service !_...._..-- 
George M. Harrison, Rail- 
WI OI oo nacenc neces 
Joseph J. Delaney, Operating 
I ens ceed caste 
David J. McDonald, Steel- 
I ete a eke 
Thomas Kennedy, Mine 
RO aioe cigtlin Bodie aki 


James A. Suffridge, Retail 
Clerks_.--- Albee bitte hg dit ieitsieorien 47, 500 
George Meany, AFL-CIO_-_-| 42, 692 |_......- 


Joseph Curran, Maritime 
NO acta oe 
A. D. Lewis, District 50, 
Mine Workers. - - 
John H. Lyons, Iron Workers. 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, Car- 
NN sisiite neces al teialeh tinibi ot 
Peter T. Schoemann, Plumb- 
RR one wetioeleta hiarat an enteric 
Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers 2_ 
— Ww. Minton, Bottle Blow- 
Jount V. Moreschi, Hod 
a wc 
Ed 8. Miller, Hotel, Restau- 
rant Workers.....--..-.---- 
David Dubinsky, Garment 
OU a 
Gordon M,. Freeman, Elec- 
trical Workers Brotherhood. 
Edward J. Leonard, Plas- 


37, 506 }.....5.. 


35, 000 |.....--- 
36, 000 


33, 075 


31, 250 
30, 000 


30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 


15, 600 
9, 000 
12, 810 


Walter P. Reuther, Auto 
PE iia sine ie paecetl 
James B. Carey, Interna- 
tional Union, Electrical 
innate tia lnae 
A.J. Hayes, Machinists..... 
William A, Calvin, Boiler- 
Ne iS dn tinted 2 
Joseph A. Beirne, Communi- 
cations Workers-__.....--.-- 
William P. Kennedy, Rail- 
road Trainmen_--_.........- 
William C. Birthright, Bar- 





bers 
Edward F. Carlough, Sheet 
Metal Workers-_----......-.- : 
William V. Bradley, Long- 
shoremen’s Association _--.- 20, 000 
Jacob 8. Potofsky, Clothing 


i cc i  Rnicanune 
Paul L. Phillips, Paper- 

ei cota kaneecla 17, 000 
Ed Turner, Marine Cooks-_-...| 16,640 |...----- 


15, 000 
By 900 Vacnasens 
11, 960 


O, A. Knight, Oil Workers... 
A. Philip Randolph, Pull- 

NE Sr  ccierccitonann an 
Harry Bridges, Longshore- 





1 For Mr, Hoffa and Mr. McFetridge, figures include 
payments received as heads oflocalunions. Mr. McFet- 
ridge later retired as international president. 

2 Mr. Bates later received a $5,000 salary increase. 





Tribute to W. Kingsland Macy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den death of William Kingsland Macy 
at his home on July 15 came as a sud- 
den and profound shock to his many 
friends. A Member of Congress for 4 
years from New York’s First Congres- 
sional District, he was a vigorous con- 
servative and an untiring worker, always 
fighting for his deeply cherished beliefs. 

With roots in this country dating back 
to his family’s purchase of Nantucket 
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Island in 1635, Kingsland Macy through- 
c -t his life devoted himself to public af- 
fairs. I admired him as a politician and 
respected him as a man. In his career, 
a turbulent one, he never backed away 
from a fight. He was best known for his 
part in the Seabury ihvestigation into 
New York City Mayor Jimmie Walker’s 
administration. 

A longtime Republican leader, he 
served on the New York State Board of 
Regents for 12 years and was a vestry- 
man of his church. To those of us who 
were fortunate enough to know him as a 
dedicated public servant and as a cher- 
ished friend, his loss is a tragic event. 





Food Is a Bargain, Thanks to Our 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, sure, food 
costs money, but compared to other 
commodities our food is a bargain. 

Americans on an average spend less 
than 20 percent/of their income for their 
food, while the people in the rest of the 
world on an average spend over 55 per- 
cent of their income for their food, and 
which, generally speaking, is of lower 
quality than ours. 

Mr. William Richards, of Holdrege, 
Nebr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, in 
his monthly letter for July, points out 
facts to prove that our food is a bar- 


gain. 

The letter follows: 

Much has been written and said about the 
technological revolution in agriculture that 
has taken place since World War II. The 
American farme? has consistently shown the 
greatest increase in output per man-hour of 
any major segment of the American econ- 
omy in the last 20 years. He has done this 
despite the fact that there has been a con- 
tinual decline in numbers of actual farmers, 
a disappearing supply of agricultural labor, 
and a constant diminishing in acreage of 
prime agricultural land. 

The secret of his success is based upon 
many factors, but chief among them has 
been his ability to use his land, labor, and 
capital in a more efficient manner. Soil and 
water conservation, or as I like to think of 
it—proper land use, has been a major factor 
in his ability to produce. This combined 
with better machinery, higher yielding varie- 
ties of crops, and increased use of fertilizers 
and insecticides has resulted in a physical 
plant capable of producing nearly half again 
as much as it did 20 years ago. 

LOWER PRICES—HIGHER PROFITS 


Normally, increased efficiency in any 
American business enterprise would mean 
two things—a cheaper product for the con- 
sumer, and increased profits for the pro- 
ducer. This has not been the case for the 
farmer. 

His tremendous increase in efficiency has 
actually plagued him. His ability to pro- 
duce has exceeded the present demand for 
many of his products, and the resultant over- 
abundance has only served to depress the 
market for many agricultural products. 


The American farmer’s increased efficiency 
has, however, meant a lower price to the 
consumer in many areas of his production. 
Chief among these has been the price of 
food. 

FOOD IS A BARGAIN 

Agriculture is the greatest single business 
there is in the United States. Yet it has 
failed miserably in telling its story to the 
American public. Most elements of big busi- 
ness employ the finest kind of public rela- 
tions specialists who devote their efforts to 
presenting the favorable side of the business 
to the public. Not so with the American 
farmer. He not only has failed to tell his 
own story, but he has been reluctant to 
finance the telling of the story by others. 
Too often, we have taken the attitude of, 
“Let Joe do it,” or more often, we have 
expected government to do it for us. 

One of the most remarkable stories there 
is to be told is the story of food. The Mar- 
keting Economics Division of the USDA has 
recently published a booklet entitled, “Food 
Is a Bargain.” 

Immediately following World War II, the 
family grocery bill took just a bit over 25 
percent of the family budget. Today, less 
than 20 percent of the take-home pay is 
spent for food, in spite of the fact that we 
are eating better than we have ever eaten 
before. Not only are we eating better, but 
we are getting more convenience with our 
food money—more trimmed, packaged, and 
frozen foods, which means more built-in 
maid service. 

In the meantime, the cost of services to 
those who prepare and market our food 
products has gone up and up. Wages, freight 
rates, fuel costs, supplies, equipment, taxes, 
and advertising have all gone up. Alto- 
gether, processing, transporting, and dis- 
tributing food takes 61 cents of our food 
dollar. The farmer gets 39 cents, and that is 
10 cents less than he got a decade ago. Our 
food bill has risen 15 percent in the past 10 
years, and all of the increase has been in the 
cost of marketing. 

At the same time, housing costs have risen 
32 percent, transportation has climbed 46 
percent, medical care costs 57 percent more, 
and the average take-home pay has jumped 
a very substantial 59 percent. 


THE MEASURE OF COST 


The real cost of food is the amount of 
hours of work it takes to finance the weekly 
food basket. The next time one of your 
friends complains about the high cost of 
food, it might not hurt to show him these 
figures: 10 years ago, an hour’s work pur- 
chased 2.3 pounds of chuck roast, or 1.8 
dozen eggs, or 6.5 quarts of milk, or 9.6 
loaves of bread, or 24 pounds of potatoes. 
Today, an hour’s work will purchase 3.3 
pounds of chuck roast, or 3.6 dozen eggs, or 
8.1 quarts of milk, or 10.1 loaves of bread, or 
29 pounds of potatoes. “Food Is a Bargain.” 





Western Policy in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Ambas- 
sador George A. Padmore, of Liberia, 
-has given himself unstintingly in his 
efforts to bring about understanding be- 
tween the new and the older members of 
the diplomatic corps. Ambassador Pad- 
more, as you know, has been the dean of 
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the African members for some time. 
I take pleasure in including a tran- 

script of an interview he granted Mr. 

George Weeks of United Press Interna- 

tional, on the eve of his departure to 

Monrovia on leave of absence: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR GEORGE A. PAD- 
MORE IN INTERVIEW ON EVE OF DEPARTURE 
TO MONROVIA ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE, JULY 
18, 1961 
It has been a stimulating experience to 

serve as the dean of the African diplomatic 

corps in Washington during a period when 
that corps has been strengthened by the 
accession of so many new members. We 

Liberians have been trying for years to put 

Africa on the map. There is no need to try 

any longer. She is on the map to stay. The 

Cinderella continent has come into her own. 
Nothing has been more symbolic of the 

changed status, and the new importance, of 

Africa in international affairs than the elec- 

tion of an African state to serve on the 

Security Council. I am proud that this 

honor fell to Liberia and that I was called 

upon to represent her at some of the coun- 
cil debates. 

I believe historians may record that one 
of the great divides of history was the occa- 
sion when the United States decided to sup- 
port, in the council, the resolution urging 
Portugal to modernize her policies in An- 
gola. This was not a matter of deserting 
an old friend but of seeking to help an old 
friend with candid advice, which is better 
than flattery. 

What Liberia hopes for is not a breakup 
of the Western alliance in wrangles over 
Africa, but the emergence of ‘a liberal and 
forward-looking Western policy in Africa 
which will preserve the alliance and give a 
new lease of life to Western leadership of 
the free world. 





Those Delightful Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to include an editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for July 17, 1961, 
which is signalized by its realistic ap- 
praisal and sound thinking on fiscal 
matters: 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL DEFICITS 


The Kennedy administration continues to 
talk about preserving “fiscal integrity,’ while 
acting in ways which threaten to undermine 
fiscal integrity. The President and Treasury 
officials have spoken brave words about main- 
taining “confidence in the dollar’ and com- 
bating “inflationary pressures” and “undis- 
ciplined deficits.” At the same time, requests 
aré®made for expenditures which pile deficit 
on deficit. 

So far as we can see, these are not “dis- 
ciplined” deficits. To us, they look just like 
other additions to the national debt. Con- 
sidered separately, many of the proposed or 
approved sorties along the New Frontier find 
much public support. And no one seems 
eager to add up the total costs. 

In March the President spoke of a deficit 
for this fiscal year running around $2,800 
million, as against a small surplus in the 
final Eisenhower estimate. Recently Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon figured a budg- 
etary shortage of $3,700 million. But’ he 
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counted as revenue $800 million from a postal 
rate increase Congress is not making. 

We won’t attempt to list the multiple New 
Frontier charge accounts. But here are a 
- few broad categories where Eisenhower re- 
quests for fiscal 1962 are surpassed by Ken- 
nedy bids: defense, $2 billion; labor and 
welfare, $2 billion; agriculture, $1,825 mil- 
lion; space, $670 million; natural resources, 
$100 million; housing, $460 million; interest, 
$100 million. 8 

We've resorted to round figures and left 
out a lot of troublesome little sums under 
$100 million.. But it cam be seen that the 
total will approach $8 billion—not counting 
what may be added before Congress quits. 

We should not assume this will be the 
deficit figure. But few estimates of recovery 
revenues expect them to make a big differ- 
ence in the budget before next year. 

The situation is bringing to the fore a 
’ fascinating batch of rationalizations for un- 
balanced Federal accounts. There is the one 
about population rising faster than the debt. 
This conveniently uses 1945 as a base—leav- 
ing out the war years when the debt went up 
1,000 percent. Then there is the old Key- 
nesian theory that government should spend 
in bad times to balance the economy—re- 
ducing the debt in good years. Fine—if the 
second part were not forgotten. 

The bolder advocates of deficits don’t 
bother about rationalizing; they delight in 
debts. Deficits, say they, are really measures 
ef credit and credit creates economic activity. 
Credit can be creative if well used and firmly 
based. But credit for public spending also 
creates inflation, including higher interest 
rates—and tighter credit for private enter- 
prise. It also undermines confidence in the 
dollar. Inflation levies its own taxes— 
heaviest on those least able to pay. 

The older advocates of deficits are usually 
honest. They candidly contend that the 
money can be more wisely spent by officials 
than by citizens. They frankly go a long 
way toward more powerful government. But 
politicians who find it expedient to lure votes 
by spending are more deceiving about defi- 
cits. They talk about tax incentives for pri- 
vate enterprise but instead take more money 
for Government projects. They try to get 
the people to look at pie in the sky instead 
of new debts under their feet. They destroy 
not only fiscal integrity but political in- 


tegrity. 





Normalcy in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
a column written by Holmes Alexander 
of the McNaught Syndicate, entitled 
“Normalcy in Space,” high commenda- 
tion, and properly so, was given to the 
members of the House Committee, on 
Science and Astronautics and their dedi- 
cation to duty and, particularly, to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs]. 

The commendation given to Chairman 
Brooks for dedication to duty is not only 
deserved, but most appropriate. I know 
of no chairman of a committee in my 
years of service who has been more 
steadfast in his devotion to duty and in 
presiding over hearings conducted by the 
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Committee, and in his keen and pene- 
trating questions of witnesses to bring 
out pertinent facts than Chairman 
Brooks. 

It is a pleasure for me to serve on this 
committee, under the chairmanship and 
leadership of Chairman Brooks. 

In my remarks I include the article 
hereinbefore mentioned: 

NORMALCY IN SPACE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Over the doorway of 
the House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, you could slightly misquote Sir 
Francis Bacon and write: “They have taken 
all knowledge to be their province.” 

Congressman OvERTON Brooks, as languid 
looking as the Louisiana lawyer he is, pre- 
sides over this group which almost daily 
hears testimony, asks questions of scientists 
who expatiate learnedly upon subjects from 
the uttermost depths of the sea to the outer- 
most reaches of space. 

Statistics are impressive only when they 
substantiate tall tales. Last year up until 
August 25, Representative Brooxs presided 
at 119 hearings and heard 211 witnesses. 
This year up to July 11, he had presided at 
all 88 meetings of the full committee and 
heard all 308 witnesses. Probably nobody 
in our time and place has been exposed to 
such a flow of scientific information, specu- 
lation, opinion and do 

My notes show that to date the indefati- 
gable Mr. Brooxs has sat there and heard 
about: The Soviet Venus shot; our satellite 
missile network; the whole research and 
development program of the Defense De- 
partment; the entire annual review of the 
National Science Foundation; Project Rover, 
which is nucler propulsion; space propulsion 
technology in general; the authorization bill 
for the National Astronautics and- Space 
Administration; the Defense Department 
directive which assigned most space activi- 
ties to the Air Force; the creation of a Space 
Council headed by Lynpon JoHNsOoN; in- 
flatable structures (Project Echo) in space; 
orbital rendezvous in space; and indemnity 
amendment to the National Space Act; the 
flight of Yuri Gagarin; the flight of Alan 
Shepard; foreign space activities; commer- 
cial communications for space satellites; 
the Bureau of Standards role in space; equa- 
torial launching sites; mobile sea launching 
capacity; investigation of science awards (to 
loyalty and security risks) and—as of this 
writing—a NASA briefing on the “new” (i.e., 
Berlin crisis) Kennedy space program with 
its man on the moon hopes for the sixties. 

You might think that all this exposure 
would turn a 13-term Congressman into some 
sort of bugeyed monster, but Mr. Brooxs 
comes through without the slightest varia- 
tion from Main Street normality. If there 
ever was a committee with a temptation to 
succumb to absentminded professorism and 
to develop a father complex about Federalia, 
it would be this committee. But not so. 

“Scientists are ‘different,’” Chairman 
Brooks told his interviewer. “I hesitate— 
I don’t mean to make a disrespectful com- 
parison—but a bloodhound will pass by 
any number of interesting sights and ob- 
jects and will follow only one scent. The 
true scientist has this ability in concentra- 
tion and selectivity. He has just one objec- 
tive, which is to satisfy his own search. But 
my responsibility is larger, I have to think 
of the American position. From my view- 
point, I see another nation with different 
standards and ambitions than ours, and 
threatening Western civilization. This com- 
mittee has a part in a struggle where a 
thousand years of history are at stake.” 

The chairman’s high seriousness is founded 
upon the utmost practicality. He compares 
science-space discoveries and developments 
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with homely gadgetry, like the four-wheel 
drive which went into jeeps and tanks to 
give us such mobility in “World War II. 
Every advance, for war or peace, strengthens 
the country—and justifies the $18 billion 
which the administration is now asking for 
space work—an increase over Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s $1.1 billion request for the same fiscal 
year of 1962. 

With all this money, and in reality a blank 
check for whatever is needed, the committee 
and its chairman remain less Federal oriented 
and more business minded than many others 
on the Hill. On May 10, 1961, the committee 
passed and adopted this declaration: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the com- 
mittee that the free enterprise system in the 
United States has demonstrated extraordi- 
nary capacity for meeting the needs of the 
Nation, and that the ingenuity of the Amer- 
ican business community should be har- 
nessed and utilized to the Nation’s space 
programs.” 

Calvin Coolidge would have approved. 





Military Construction Set-Asides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16, after I had presented to the House 
@ detailed discussion of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s program of mili- 
tary construction set-asides for the ex- 
clusive bidding of small contractors, the 
distinguished journalist, Lyle C. Wilson, 
commented on the subject and his 
column appeared in the Washington 
Daily News. That column was reprinted 
in the Appendix to the Recorp by our 
colleague and my good friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] on June 19. 

On June 29 there appeared in the “‘Let- 
ters to the Editor” columns of the Daily 
News a letter from Mr. Thorhas F. Smith 
of Washington, D.C., president of the 
18th and Columbia Road Business Asso- 
ciation, Inc., which was sharply critical 
of both the column by Mr. Wilson and my 
own efforts in this matter. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Irving Maness, Deputy 
Administrator, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, also was in print in the same 
columns with a letter critical of Mr. 
Wilson and by implication, my efforts 
and the findings of the House Committee 
on Appropriations which had adopted 
language questioning the set-aside pro- 
gram in its report accompanying the gen- 
eral government matters, Department of 
Commerce and related agencies appro- 
priations bill of 1962. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include those two letters from Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Maness just as they ap- 
peared in the Daily News: 

Ong VIEWPOINT Or SMALL BUSINESS 

As a small businessman and a member of 
an association of small business men and 
women, I feel chagrined by Lyle C. Wilson’s 
article on June 16, excoriating small busi- 
ness. Until this last election I was a Repub- 
lican; but Members of Congress like Phil 
Weaver convinced me the Republicans by 
and large are for big business. 
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As I understand Government construction 
work, which I have been doing for 15 years, 
since I resigned from the Navy after 9 years 
of frustration, big business gets nearly all of 
it—about 96 percent—giving a few favored 
“small businesses” (actually many times 
larger than the average truly small business) 
some subcontracts. 

I feel Mr. Weaver is living.in another 
world. He must know most of the popula- 
tion of Nebraska is comprised of families of 
small businessmen, The large farmers who 
feed at the Fedéral subsidy trough there 
supported Republicans—they are the large 
businessmen in Nebraska. 

He should represent the small people, his 
majority, and not buy the old concocted tale 
that the small business association is a lux- 
ury. The recent price-fixing scandals show 
that the halo big business had Madison Ave- 
nue make and illuminate for it is tinsel. 

The brave, independent, small business- 
man is competitive and survives because the 
can supply a good job at a reasonable price. 
We don’t get Government subsidies—big 
business does. Who speaks for small busi- 
ness? The majority of our population. Who 
represents us? Only the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

THOMAs F, SMITH, 
President, 13th and Columbia Road 
Business Association, Inc. 





CHALLENGES WILSON ON SBA COLUMN 


Lyle C. Wilson’s column, “A Complaint 
Against SBA,” was unfair. It turned on the 
contention of Representative PHIL WEAVER, 
Republican of Nebraska, that “SBA has im- 
posed on Government procurement officials 
a set-aside policy. This policy sets side for 
small business Government contracts for con- 
struction work even though the bid of a 
small business may be substantially higher 
than the bid of a large business for the same 
job.” 

The article also says, “Mr. WEAVER cited 
places and bids in eight instances in which 
small business obtained contracts although 
larger businesses has bid at less cost” and 
contends that Representative WrEAvER had 
checked with Associated General Contractors, 
and that “a great majority” of its 7,000 mem- 


“bers were publicly on record as opposed to 


the SBA set-aside program, although 89 per- 
cent were small businesses. 

“Why,” Mr. Wilson asks, “does SBA im- 
pose a costly subsidy program in behalf of 
small businessmen who don’t want the pro- 
gram?” 

Here are a few facts: 

First, the law specifically requires the Gov- 
ernment “should aid, etc., small business 
concerns to preserve free enterprise, to in- 
sure that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts * * * including, but not 
limited to, contracts for maintenance, repair, 
and construction, be placed with small busi- 
ness enterprises.” 

Thus it is clear that SBA does not im- 
pose this program; the program is required 
of it, by law. 

As to the set-aside program resulting in 
higher costs, competitive bidding is present 
on set-aside construction procurements, just 
as on set-aside purchases of property and 
services. 

On construction contracts, very careful cost 
estimates are made before inviting bids. If 
the contracting officer considers the bids 
high, he may ask for withdrawal of the set- 
aside although I know of no case where this 
has been done. 

Performance capability is also determined 
prior to contract award. 

One final point: while officials of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors may not be in 
favor of the set-aside program for construc- 
tion contracts, many contractors are—in- 
cluding one of AGC’s own branches. 

For instance, the Associated of General 
Contractors, Oklahoma City, Okla., com- 
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posed largely of small business concerns, is 
asking that our program be extended. 

We in SBA neither know of instances of 
construction contracts being awarded at un- 
reasonable prices under the set-aside pro- 
gram, nor of any reports of poor workman- 
ship. : 

IRVING MANESS, 
Deputy Administrator, Small Business 
Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, on July 11 the Daily News 
generously printed my own reply to the 
letter from Mr. Maness and on the fol- 
lowing day a letter from our colleague, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM], also was printed by that 
newspaper in its obvious efforts to pre- 
sent impartially both sides of this very 
important issue. I would like at this 
point to include these letters as they 
appeared in the News: 

REPRESENTATIVE WEAVER GIVES HIS VIEWS ON 
SBA 


The Deputy Administrator for the Small 
Business Administration, Irvin Maness, has 
expressed resentment over a recent column 
by Lyle C. Wilson. Mr. Maness quoted lib- 
erally from the article and mentions my 
name. : 

It is significant that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is taking a long hard look 
at SBA’s activity in subsidizing small con- 
tractors to do construction work. It is my 
personal opinion that if these men need to 
be subsidized, we would save money by sim- 
ply giving them financial grants every 2 or 
3 weeks so that we would not retard the 
progress of defense programs instead of giv- 
ing economic relief under the guise of con- 
struction contracts. 

The American taxpayer, whether business 
is large or small, expects to get the most 
out of his dollar. If we are to be perfectly 
honest, we should use the competitive bid 
system to get the best deal possible for the 
taxpayer. If we are to give relief to peo- 
ple, the American taxpayer should be cog- 
nizant of this and have an opportunity to 
give approval indirectly by voting to reelect 
Congressmen who would support such an 
economic relief for small contractors who 
cannot compete with those who are a little 
larger, medium sized, or big. 

There is nothing in the law that requires 
SBA to set up small businessmen in business 
which retards the efficient building of de- 
fense projects. The power given to SBA is 
discretionary. In this situation I am afraid 
someone in SBA relishes forcing other Gov- 
ernment agencies—primarily the Defense De- 
partment—to spend the taxpayers’ dollars 
unwisely under the pretense of carrying out 
laws passed by Congress. 

I am hopeful that Congress will eventually 
amend the act to put SBA back on the 
basis of doing a good job for small busi- 
ness people through loans to business and 
supervision of activities to make them a 
part of our free enterprise system. 

PHIL WEAVER, 
House of Representatives, First Dis- 
trict, Nebraska. 





Says LYLE WILSON Was RIGHT AND MANESS 
WRONG 


Irving Maness, Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration letters, (June 
30) was sharply critical of an article by your 
respected columnist, Lyle C. Wilson. 

Although Mr. Maness most certainly has 
a right to.an- opinion, I do not feel that as 
a top ranking official of a Federal agency 
he has the right to question publicly the 
privilege of either Congress or the press to 
inquire into his agency’s operations. 

It is not only the privilege of the Congress, 
but its duty, to determine how laws are 
functioning. It is the privilege of the people 
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to know the findings of congressional in- 
quiries. It is the duty of the press to fur- 
nish that information. 

No nonelected official, regardless of how 
highly placed, has the right to challenge 
this process of inquiry and information, par- 
ticularly so when his challenge is based on 
a misstatement of fact. 

In his closing paragraph Mr. Maness states, 
“We in SBA neither know of construction 
contracts being awarded at unreasonable 
prices under the set-aside program, nor of 
any reports of poor workmanship.” 

Mr. Maness could have obtained this 
knowledge from the same source that Mr. 
Wilson used, page 9444 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 13. A table there cites eight 
specific examples of cost increase ranging 
from 2 to 83 percent. 

Mr. Maness certainly should be better in- 
formed on what is going on in his own 
agency. 

Representative G. CUNNINGHAM. 


I would like to add a further observa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, and that concerns the 
validity of some of the statements made 
by Mr. Maness. I would like to point 
out that the Administrator of Small 
Business was questioned at considerable 
length when he appeared before'the Sub- 
committee on General Government Mat- 
ters, Department of Commerce appro- 
priations. Not only that, he was given 
the opportunity by the chairman to place 
in the record of those hearings detailed 
replies to questions asked him about this 
matter. 

Apparently those studied replies did 
not wholly satisfy the committee because 
it later adopted the language which ap- 
pears on page 15 of the report. 

All of these facts should have been 
fully known to Mr. Maness and others 
at SBA. 





AMA Propaganda Refuted by Scholar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letter which 
aupesse= in the Washington Post of July 

a z. 

The noted historian and biographer 

of James Madison—Irving Brant—here 


notes what the American Medical Asso- 


ciation says about what President Madi- 
son said and also what the AMA 
neglected to quote him on. 
The letter follows: 
[From the Washington Post, July 5, 1961} 
WHat MapiIson Sarp 


The American Medical Association has em- 
ployed so many misrepresentations in its 
fight against Federal health insurance for 
the aged that one might expect it to run out 
of new matérials. On the contrary, in the 
AMA News of June 12, it caps the climax 
by dragging out James Madison’s 1830 letter 
to House Speaker Andrew Stevenson on the 
meaning of the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution. Madison’s narrow construc- 
tion of it, as limited to expenditures to carry 
out other enumerated powers, is treated as 
proof that he would regard the current 
health insurance bill as something calcu- 
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lated to: convert the United States from a 
Federal republic into a “monolithic democ- 
racy.” 

If the AMA. wants to know what Madison 
would think of the medical bill now before 
Congress, why waste time making tenuous 
deductions from what he said about a con- 
stitutional interpretation that was settled 
contrary to his views during his own life- 
time? Why not inquire what he said and 
did in the actual field that the AMA miscalls 
“socialized medicine’? 

Surely the AMA Advisory Committee, in its 
ransacking of history, has discovered that on 
February 27, 1813, President Madison signed 
“An act to encourage vaccination” contain- 
ing these opening words: 

“That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
an agent to preserve the genuine vaccine 
matter, and to furnish the same to any citi- 
zen of the United States, whenever it may 
be appliedefor, through the medium of the 
post office.” 

Madison appointed. as U.S. Vaccination 
Agent the doctor—yes, the doctor—who sug- 
gested the idea, and gave him specific direc- 
tions to spread the benefits as widely as he 
could throughout the United States. What 
does that leave of the AMA’s contention 
that “under Madison’s views * * * medical 
care would have been a State and not a 
national function?” 

The whole social security and public health 
system of the United States stems consti- 
tutionally and socially from 2 remark Madi- 
son made in the Federal Convention of 1787, 
that one of the purposes in layipg Federal 
tonnage taxes was “the support of seamen.” 
To implement that power and responsibility, 
Congress within a decade made deductions 
from the wages of seamen to establish and 
maintain maritime hospitals. After the pur- 
chase of Louisiana Territory transferred con- 
trol of 'the Mississippi River to the United 
States, that grand old States-Righter 
Thomas Jefferson signed a bill extending the 
tax and the medical benefits to Mississippi 
River bodtmen. 

History, it is said, repeats itself. It does 
so remarkably in this very instance of the 
1830 letter of James Madison to Speaker 
Stevenson. It is employed now to create 
an impression that Madison would have re- 
garded Federal health insurance as a portent 
of the Nation’s collapse. It was used in 
1832—-2 years after it was written—to make 
people believe that Madison regarded the 
protective tariff as.unconstitutional. On the 
present-day subject I would say to the re- 
actionaries of the American Medical Associa- 
tion what Congressman John Quincy Adams 
(the former President) said to the Southern 
nullificationists in the House of Representa- 
tives: : 

“If you appeal to Mr. Madison as authority 
you must submit to his authority. The au- 
thority of Mr. Madison upon this question 

“4s agaimst you; clearly and unequivocally 
against you. Not merely the authority of 


his name, but authority illustrated by lucid 


argument—by impregnable demonstration.” 
IrvinG BRANT. 
WASHINGTON. 





Moscow and the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following article by Roscoe Drum- 

mond which appeared in the New York 

Herald Tribune on July 14, 1961: 

Moscow AND THE U.S. Matts—U'S. Post OFFIcEe 
Is WORKING FOR RED PROPAGANDA MILLS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WaSHINGTON.—Must the Government and 
the people of the United States supinely ac- 
cept a mounting mass of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist propaganda—and do nothing to 
protect ourselves? 

I am not talking about censoring the news 
or shielding ourselves from the fullest 
knowledge of the actions and declarations 
of the Communist government officials. We 
need to know what the adversary is saying 
about us, to us and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave itself 
totally exposed to an unending brainwash- 
ing of foreign Communist propaganda— 
mostly concealed in its origin, subtle, pur- 
poseful—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students? At the millions 
of Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in Amer- 
ican democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let’s look at the volume of Commu- 
nist propaganda material which now flows 
freely through U.S. Customs and is dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation—courtesy of 
the U.S. Post Office. 

This propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The Deputy Collector of Customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 per- 
cent during the last 12 months. The total 
volume of known Communist propaganda 
coming into the United States in 1960 was 
more than 14 million packages, as against 
6 million in 1959. During February and 
March of this year 182,000 packages of maga- 
zines and 11,700 packages of newspapers 
arrived from Cuba, which is both a point of 
origin and a transmission belt for Com- 
munist materials. 

But the main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this propaganda literature is in English 
but much of it is in the native tongue of 
immigrant groups in the United States. 
Former Russian citizens receive a tabloid 
called “Golos Rodiny” (Voice of the Home- 
land). The Ukrainians receive the “Voice 
of the Ukraine.” The Estonian newspaper is 
“Toe Haal” (Voice of Truth)—and so on 
for American-Latvians, American-Lithuani- 
ans, and American-Rumanians. The Hun- 
garian Communists send over newspapers in 
both Hungarian and English, plus books, 
tracts and other fairytales. 

Dr: Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at Ukraini- 
an, Hungarian, and other Eastern European 
exiles in the United States. They hunt 
down names and addresses and then flood 
them with unsolicited propaganda attacking 
the United States as “imperialist,” “war- 
mongering,” and “colonialist.” 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Iron Curtain is mounting, not receding.. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? ‘ 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of 
the Communists is to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind 
the scenes to work for their destruction. 
Since the Communists are dedicated to de- 
stroying every non-Communist government; 
why should we put into their hands any tool 
to help them do it? 

I offer this basic principle to decide how 
we should deal with unsolicited Communist 


propaganda: All courtesies and all facilities 
exchanged between the United States and 
any Communist government should be 
reciprocal. 

This means that American diplomats must 
have the right to travel as freely in the 
Soviet Union as Soviet diplomats do in the 
United States. Freedom of travel must be 
reciprocal. This we require. 

This means that American propaganda 
must have the right to flow as freely into 
and throughout the Soviet Union as Soviet 
propaganda can flow into and throughout 
the United States. Freedom of propaganda 
must be reciprocal—or Communist propa- 
ganda will be stopped at ports of entry. 

I do not mean that solicited Communist 


, material should not be receivable. It should 


be. That is an American’s right. But the 
U.S. Post Office ought not to have to work for 
Moscow and Peiping delivering unsolicited 
and unwanted Communist propaganda. 





Yellow Journalism and the Los Angeles 
Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTASIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
readers of the Los Angeles Times are 
familiar with the acts of violence which 
recently occurred in Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala, Several weeks ago 
violence of a similar nature occurred in 
Los Angeles. But the wording of the 
report by the Times was so arranged 
that it is likely few readers knew they 
were reading a story of a race riot. 

The incident passed almost unnoticed 
by the press of the Nation, while at the 
same time it was deploring the action of 
the South in handling racial disturb- 
ances, 

Fortunately, some people in this coun- 
try realize that a double standard of 
reporting the news is damaging and 
that what is proper in reporting news 
of Alabama is also proper in reporting 
news of California. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include an article 
from the Freedom Press of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., urging that slanted, dis- 
criminatory reporting be abandoned: 
WHY THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN REPORTING? 

NEWSPAPERS CAN CENSOR NEWS BY Sup- 

PRESSING SOME OF THE Facts—Los ANGELES 

Riot Story PROVIDES MYSTERY TO READERS 

(By William H. Drake) 

When attempts at honest news reporting 
collide with censorship, there arises a battle 
of wits. The reporter tries to convey the 
news by indirection. 

Before relating an example of censorship, 
I want to make it clear that I am not deplor- 
ing newspaper restraint in avoidance of in- 
flammatory journalism. The point I seek to 
make is that if such is the policy, it should 
apply equally all over the Nation. I do point 
out the hypocrisy in hiding facts that arise 
from some parts of the country, while spot- 
lighting them when they arise from another 
part. 

In the May 31 issue of the Los Angeles 
Times there was an account of a riot by an 
angry crowd that attacked policemen with 
rocks, baseball bats, and bottles. Seventy- 
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five policemen were called to Griffith Park to 
protect a small band of officers from an ugly 
crowd of 200 persons. In the account, the 
incident blamed for starting the riot was that 
of a 17-year-old boy boarding the carousel 
without paying. When the proprietor at- 
tempted to evict him there was- resistance. 
Two police officers were summoned. When 
they tried to arrest the youth there was a 
scuffle. A large crowd assembled, attacked 
the police, and released the arrested youth. 


WHY THE TROUBLE? 


Now the mystery at this point was why 
any crowd would feel so sympathetic to a 
gate crasher as to assault police officers. 
The whole account had an implausible ring. 
College crowds indulge in gate crashing, 
but they don’t go around armed with base- 
ball bats and don’t continue a prank if it 
means that kind of violence. So I read on 
with great curiosity. Would the reporter 
give us a clue? 

Near the end of the article a witness’ 
statement was given revealing that some of 
the people in the crowd muttered, “This is 
not Alabama.” Ah, the payoff clue. The 
rioting crowd must have seized upon a com- 
mon membership in the Negro race to create 
mob unity and reckless determination to 


, battle the police for release of the arrested 


prisoner. The remark about Alabama would 
otherwise make no sense at all. 


NO OTHER HINTS 


Other newspapers that I examined on May 
31 either ignored the whole occurrence or 
left out the helpful hints. The most prob- 
able reason for this was that the earlier ac- 
counts were going out on the wire services 
to all parts of the Nation. 

The radio accounts that I heard later gave 
the fact that the mob was held together by 
a sense of racial unity, identifying the youth 
and the mob as Negroes. That the police 
feared a spreading of the riot was evidenced 
by prompt closing of Griffith Park. 

Whether the slights that caused the mob 
to turn ugly were genuine, fancied, or con- 
trived need not be discussed here. Race 
violence is an ugly thing. Conduct for the 
purpose of provoking it is reprehensible. 
Lurid reporting of these incidents which 
tends to inflame public passions or to lower 
our prestige abroad is certainly not in the 
best interests of the United States. But why 
don’t these principles apply to incidents in 
the South as well as elsewhere? 


MYSTERY GAMES 


It must be this double standard of re- 
porting that causes honest reporters to play 
mystery games with the reader. But why is 
this double standard applied? Why are so 
Many news gatherers in tacit agreement that 
racial incidents occur only east and south of 
certain State lines? 


When the next day’s issue of the Los An- 
geles Times appeared with a news story ad- 
mitting that racial feeling was involved in 
the Griffith Park riot, it also included a care- 
ful editorial advising calmness and tolerance. 
The Times commendably warned against use 
of this incident to promote further agita- 
tion. 

The Times editorial was also devoted to the 
task of justifying the previous day’s sup- 
pression of mention about the racial feeling. 
Because racial incidents taking place in the 
South are regularly given front page treat- 
ment in other sections of the Nation, the edi- 
torial writers faced a difficult task. They 
tried to justify, as a matter of principle, play- 
ing up southern race violence while playing 
down race violence elsewhere. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

“No, This Is Not Alabama” was the caption 
for the editorial. It said that “the Griffith 
Park episode was in fact far removed from 
Alabama in its causes as the park is in 
geography,” and “This was no race riot in 
the usual sense.” It was described as an 
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“explosion of hoodlums,” “There was no 
deliberate provocation of racial animosity as 
there has been in Alabama.” 

The editorial seemed to say that a race 
riot cannot occur unless the community is 
segregated. Of course, it is important to 
point out the good sense of the Griffith Park 
bystanders in not joining in and to cite 
previous good race relations. However, the 
above conditions still do not set aside the 
fact that racial animosity changed the crowd 
of 200 people into a mob or assembled it 
there. It was racial feeling that gave the 
crowd its daring, gave it the sense of unity 
with itself and with the arrested youth. 


ONE ENLIGHTENING STUDY 


The Los Angeles Times is not singled out 
for any reason except that it provided the 
most enlightening study. It would be well 
for readers to review the unabashed, selec- 
tive suppression of this type of news in other 
newspapers. The editorial floundering and 
attempts at tortuous distinctions came about 
because the Times tried to restrict its prin- 
ciples. The Times should use its prestige for 
deemphasizing racial disturbances every- 
where in situation where reports of tension 
will create more tension. 

The embarrassed efforts by the Times to 
explain such inconsistency in news report- 
ing merely points up the evil in the prac- 
tice. It is evil to play up racial animosity, 
so as to incite more of the same. This is evil 
anywhere. Such news treatment is one that 
can also be expected to stir up hatred against 
the South. It is, unfortunately, a news 
treatment of general practice. Outside the 
South, reporters must usually beat about the 
bush or remain silent on facts about racial 
animosity. However, whenever a profession- 
al agitator invades the South, he seems to 
have a well financed reporting corps at each 
elbow. 

Is not this playing up of racial incidents 
in the South a reckless and destructive 
method of pressing for legislative changes 
on racial matters? In Montgomery, Ala., 
U.S. District Judge Frank M,. Johnson, Jr., 
denounced as agitators “those who sponsor, 
finance and encourage groups to come into 
this area with the knowledge that such pub- 
licized trips will foment violence.” 


COMMENDABLE GOAL 


What goes on in men’s hearts and how 
they conduct their social life is not under 
discussion here. Nor is legislation under dis- 
cussion. Most of us hope that this period of 
racial tension will pass and that there will 
emerge courtesy to all and the ability to 
live without affronts. 

What I have béen writing about here is 
the existence of a double standard of report- 
ing on racial matters. Also discussed were 
the hairsplitting attempts to justify this 
one-sidedness. Let us hope that all Ameri- 
can citizens will ask themselves the follow- 
ing question, at least: If it is wrong to print 
an inflammatory artiele on race violence 
datelined Los Angeles, is it not equally 
wrong to print it when the dateline bears 
the name of a city in the South? 





The Hanford Reactor Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
ply to the Washington Evening Star edi- 
torial appearing in the July 15, 1961, 
edition titled “The Hanford Issue,” -I 
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have written the following letter to the 
editor of the Evening Star: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Mr. BENJAMIN M. McKELway, 
Editor, the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McKetway: On Saturday, July 
15, the Star carried an editorial entitled “The 
Hanford Issue,” in which the House of Rep- 
resentatives was accused of using “poor 
judgment in rejecting, by a vote of 176 to 
140, the proposal to convert the new reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., into a dual-purpose facil- 
ity capable of producing not only plutonium 
for weapons, but also between 700,000 and 
800,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 
peaceful uses.” 

I must admit that I was somewhat sur- 
prised by this editorial because I have al- 
ways felt that your paper had a high reputa- 
tion for objectivity and careful research. 
To my knowledge, the Star has carried few, 
if any, news items concerning the extensive 
hearings and considerations given to the 
proposal to add electric generating facilities 
to the new plutonium production reactor 
presently being constructed at Hanford. 
Nor do I recall any mention in your news 
columns of the carefully prepared statement 
submitted as a part of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy’s report to the Congress 
on the AEC authorization bill, which sets 
forth logical reasons why this project should 
not be built. You have not given your read- 
ers adequate background against which they 
may measure the reasonableness of the edi- 
torial position which the Star unfortunately 
took on July 15. 

I would not for one moment challenge 
your right to express such an editorial opin- 
ion, but does not your responsibility to an 
informed citizenry require you to have and 
report the full facts before you express such 
an opinion? 

I have been closely associated with every 
stage of the development of this proposal 
and, therefore, feel I have some knowledge 
of the Hanford steamplant proposal. I think 
it would be appropriate for me to comment 
briefly on some of your statements on the 
Hanford steamplant, and on the action taken 
by the House of Representatives last Thurs- 
day. 

For example, your editorial leaves the im- 
pression that unless the project is restored 
in conference, the reactor “will serve only a 
strictly military purpose.” This statement 
completely disregards, or overlooks, the: pri- 
mary purpose for which the reactor was au- 
thorized in 1958 and for which it is being 
constructed, which is for “a strictly military 
purpose.” 

You have apparently accepted the specious 
argument that the tremendous quantity of 
steam should be utilized—you might go on 
and say regardless of cost to the Nation’s 
taxpayers. Perhaps you did not notice a 
carefully reasoned statement made in the 
House of Representatives on June 28 by 
Representative WILLIAM H. BaTEs, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
on this question of using Hanford steam. In 
that statement, Mr. Bates succinctly ob- 
served, “If it is wasteful and extravagant to 
dump NPR steam into the Columbia River, 
it is much more wasteful and extravagant to 
dump Federal funds into an operation that 
is not economically prudent by the most 
liberal standards of measurement. The mat- 
ter resolves itself into one basic question: 
Which of the two resources—Hanford Reac- 
tor steam or Federal funds—is the most 
precious in these times of great demands on 
the National Treasury?” The House of Rep- 
resentatives went on record last Thursday, 
and rightly so, on the side of the taxpayers 
in this issue. 

Your editorial is in error when it states 
that the electricity would be distributed 
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largely through private utility systems. I 
think if you had read carefully the record 


of the debate in the House last Thursday, 
you would have discovered the colloquy be- 
tween Representative Ben JENSEN and Rep- 
resentative CHET HOLIFIELD on page 11577 
which refutes your statement. The colloquy 
goes as follows: 

“Mr. Houirietp. The testimony before our 
committee, I will say to the gentleman, was 
that 53 percent of the power at this time is 
sold to private utilities who distribute the 
power at their own prices in the area.” 

“Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is wrong 
again, the facts are that that testimony 
plainly shows specifically that only 188 per- 
cent of the Bonneville power is being dis- 
tributed by the private utilities.” 

“Mr. HoLirretp. What?” 

“Mr. JENSEN..I suggest the gentleman re- 
read that testimony.” 

“Mr. Hoitrretp. No member of our com- 
mittee challenged that.” ; 

“Mr. JENSEN. I challenge it having been 
for the past 19 years on the committee that 
appropriates for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and I know whereof I speak. 
Let us keep the records straight, and let us 
be fair to the taxpayers of the United States 
of America by adopting this amendment and 
this $95 million.” 

Your editorial continues by stating that 
the bill was defeated primarily on the 
grounds that it would put the AEC in the 
public power business—which it would—and 
thus constituted another socialistic encroach- 
ment on free enterprise—which it would. 
The truth of the matter is, however, that 
this was but one of many reasons why the 
House decided this project should not be 
authorized.. May I point out that if your 
research had been more thorough, you would 
have read the separate statement signed by 
myself and four of my colleagues on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy which 
was attached to the committee’ report on the 
bill, H.R. 7576. The separate statement 
points out 10 compelling reasons why the 
project should not be authorized. They are: 

1. It would not advance nuclear power 
technology. 

2. It would be contrary to the spirit, intent, 
and specific language of section 44 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

8. It would violate assurances given to 
Congress in 1958 when the new production 
reactor was authorized. 

4. It would not, as is alleged, aid national 
defense. 

5. It is not needed to meet the power re- 
quirements of the Pacific Northwest. 

6. It would be used to attract industry 
from other regions. 

7. It would also be used to justify the con- 
struction of transmission lines leading to a 
gigantic Federal electric power grid. 

8. It would not produce power economic- 
ally. 

9. It would not enhance international 
prestige. 

10. It would constitute a precedent for 
the further encroachment of government in 
private business. 

The argument identified by your editorial 
as being primary was in reality only a small 
part of.the overall case which was made 
against the Hanford steamplant. 

Your editorial and your news reporting 
carefully avoided the fact that the Han- 
ford steamplant would not in any way ad- 
vance nuclear power technology, but would 
rather turn back the clock. Furthermore, 
it was not pointed out that the conversion of 
this project would actually be a detriment 
to national defense by standing as a déter- 
rent to effective international agreement oh 
disarmament or arms control. 

Proponents of this project assert that con- 
version of the Hanford reactor to genera- 
tion of electricity would strengthen national 
defense during any international nuclear 
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arms agreement. They would be willing to 
place the United States at a serious disad- 
vantage by having the Nation’s negotiators 
accept for us the authority to operate one 
plutonium reactor for power generation 
while granting the Soviet Union authority, 
under the agreement, to operate five pluto- 
nium reactors for power p s. Thus, the 
proponents would have us believe that it 
would be quite proper to give the Soviets a 
5 to 1 advantage over us in opportunities 
to produce weapons-grade plutonium and 
violate the terms of the agreement. 

There was no mention that there is no 
power shortage in the area but rather a 
surplus of power. There was no mention 
that the United States would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the world for building the 
largest, most outdated technological retro- 
gression in the world. 

I could go on for several pages, but I think 
it should already be obvious that your edi- 
torial leaves much to be desired. It might 
be said that the editorial is Just one man’s 

_opinion—and you certainly are entitled to 
it. But, let me call to your attention some 
other editors’ opinions. 

On June 27, June 29, and July 7, I inserted 
in the. CONGRESSIONAL REcorD what was re- 
ferred to as a “Cross-Country Tour of Edi- 
torial Comment” from many of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers, expressing opposition 
and serious concern about the Hanford 
steamplant. These editorials came from the 
North, East, South, and West, and I believe 
that they adequately reveal the thinking of 
a large group of conscientious newspaper edi- 
tors who see in this proposal a project-which 
the taxpayers should not be asked to sup- 
port. I am truly sorry that the Star felt it 
should be so out of step with the other 
thoughtful papers on this wasteful proposal. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate in 
its wisdom will support the position taken 
by the House of Representatives and rele- 
gate the Hanford steamplant project to the 
junk heap of fuzzy thinking to which it de- 
serves to go. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMeEs E. VAN ZANDT. 





“Stand Firm” as the Be-All and End-All 
of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
always agree with columnist Arthur 
Krock, but from time to time he plays 
the notes on the piano so that they make 
music. He did this yesterday in his ex- 
cellent column in the New York Times 
entitled “ ‘Stand Firm’ as the Be-All and 
End-All of Policy.”” I commend it to all 
of my colleagues. 

[From the New York Times, July 18 1961] 
“STAND FIRM” AS THE BE-ALL AND END-ALL OF 
PoLicy 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WAsHINGTON, July 17.—The obligation of 
résponsible statesmanship, now made more 
profound than ever before by the weapons 
piling up in the arsenals of the nuclear 
powers, required the President to go slow 
with announcements of tive steps to 
meet progressively the mounting crisis over 
Berlin. But it was not responsible states- 
manship to allow this delay to be punc- 
tuated with a succession of; statements, in- 


/ 
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spired leaks, and huffs and puffs about what 
forceful things the United States ultimately 
is going to do. 

In this deluge of ink and air, the official 
warnings to Premier Khrushchev have 
been steadily interspersed with unofficial 
warnings, each diluted in effect by the 
inaction or procrastination that followed. 
Should Premier Khrushchev make the mis- 
calculation of concluding that the American 
people will see our rights and commitments 
in Berlin scuttled if the alternative is war, 
this purely rhetorical flexing of owr muscles 
will bear considerable responsibility. 

The last few days supplied a good example 
of the contrast between saying much and 
doing little that weakens world confidence 
in the capacity of a nation to decide what 
to do and the will then to move decisively. 
On Friday Secretary of State Rusk used stern 
words merely to reannounce that this Gov- 
ernment will never agree to a troika United 
Nations Secretariat. The Attorney General 
cautioned Premier Khrushchev that the 
American. people cannot be “pushed too far”; 
according to the Associated Press, Speaker 
RayYBuRN told William H. Lawrence on ABC 
that the United States “will have to meet 
force with force in the coming showdown 


over Berlin”; ahd the fact that President, 


Kennedy spent Sunday morning, as he spends 
most. mornings, talking on the telephone to 
a number of high officials was made public 
in a fashion to assure the big headlines it 
got in Washington. 

But on Sunday also the country and the 
world were informed that the United States 
once again had postponed positive action on 
the resumption of nuclear testing, even. to 
perfect devices of seismic detection. It did 
so, and in consequence prolonging the risk 
to national security that the President has 
stated to be actual and informed Members 
of- Congress have been urging him to termi- 
nate, by asking the U.N. General Assembly, 
which does not meet until September 19, to 
put on its agenda the issue of the treaty 
deadlock at Geneva. Although evidence is 
ample that no expression of assembly opinion 
will influence Soviet policy, this referral al- 
most commits the United States to continued 
inaction. 

Thus, as Hamlet said to himself, “Enter- 
prises of great pith and moment * * * turn 
awry and lose the name of action.” And for 
this very reason, that brave talk by and for 
the Kennedy administration has come to 
comparable anticlimaxes before, the United 
States is being increasingly criticized abroad 
as a big talker and a smaller doer. 

But the big, brave talk, on most of whose 
sources the President could and should en- 
force a moratorium, carries the potential of 
as great a danger as any other. It could 
make a hideous fact of the impression it 
creates that this Government has irrevoc- 
ably concluded that war is the only possible 
means of sustaining our rights in Berlin. 
Acceptance of this in Great Britain, for in- 
stance, would increase the already great 
difficulties of attaining the unified allied 
front that is vital to the prevention of a 
nuclear war in which, ironically, the cas- 
ualties could be what the West had gone to 
war to”’save: its civilzation and the people 
and city of West Berlin. 

This dire possibility was evidently in the 
mind of Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, when 
he addressed the Senate on July 14. “It is 
better,” he said, “to keep open the channels 
of communication with the Soviet Union re- 
garding our rights in Berlin and access 
thereto than to be faced later with the ques- 
tion of deciding whether we will discuss 
these rights with East Germany * * *. The 
phrase ‘stand firm’ is not,” he said, “the 
beginning and end of our policy * * * if it 
means * * * the President ought not to 
examine the realities of the situation * * * 
or take any honorable means to prevent * * * 
a third world war, I disagree * * *, And I 
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disagree emphatically with those who, using 
the term ‘stand firm,’ consider it appease- 
ment * * * to discuss Berlin in any but dog- 
matic or belligerent terms.” 

In other words, there are counteractions, 
positive but short of war, available to the 
allies which would put Moscow to the neces- 
sity of peacefully negotiating these in tan- 
dem with the issues of its own provocation. 





Ireland Speaks to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Ireland 
has been a member of the United Nations 
for less than 6 years, but during that 
short period has been a most active and 
influential country during the United 
Nations operations in Lebanon and the 
Congo, and in the 15th session of the 
General Assembly, presided over by Ire- 
land’s Frederick H. Boland. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that an editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News of July 17, 1961, 
entitled “Ireland Speaks to the World,” 
be printed in the Appendix with my re- 
marks: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
July 17, 1961] 


IRELAND SPEAKS TO THE WORLD 


Ireland has been one of the most active 
and influential of the smaller countries which 
are members of the United Nations. 

Since her admission less than 6 years ago, 
Ireland has more than fulfilled her obliga- 
tions asa member. In 1958, Irish officers took 
part in the United Nations operation in 
Lebanon to keep peace in that area, and 
Irish officers are now serving on the staff of 
the truce supervision group in the Middle 
East. 

When the U.N. asked for troops for the 
Congo, Ireland was among the first to re- 
spond and flew soldiers into that area. Even 
when an Irish patrol was ambushed and 
slaughtered in the Congo, the nation 
mourned for its men, but it did not with- 
draw from its responsibilities. 

In the operations of the United Nations 
itself, Ireland has made-her contribution, 
capped at the 15th session when Frederick 
H. Boland of Ireland served as the President 
of the General Assembly. 

Ireland has presented itself as a sort of 
bridge between the European powers and 
the colonial peoples. She asks the former 
if any of them can point to a longer and 
more glorious history in forming and up- 
holding Western civilization. She asks the 
latter if any of them can point. to greater 
suffering and travail in the struggle against 
foreign rule. 

Because of Ireland’s unique ability to 
speak to both major powers and small coun- 
tries, she has exercised considerable influence 
in the U.N. Ireland was a leader in the de- 
fense of the U.N.’s Secretary General, and 
helped to rally the small nations to oppose 
the Soviet proposal for what Ireland’s dele- 
gation called “a self-stultifying triumvirate” 
to replace the Secretary General. 

Frank Aiken, Ireland’s Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, recently cited the defeat of the 
Soviet Union's plan as “a measure of the 





ability of the smaller states, when they stand 
solidly behind the Charter of the United 
Nations to modify the unlawful ambitions of 
a@ major power.” 

Mr. Aiken’s conclusions also merit a broad 
audience. He said récently: “We live in an 
age which knows more human liberty, more 
international cooperation, and is richer in 
its resources than any that has gone before 
it. Provided we all keep our heads, small 
nations as well as big, and provided we are 
not foolishly greedy or impatient in our de- 
mands, I see no reason why we should not 
free ourselves from the shadow of war which 
hangs over us, and why we should not grad- 
ually. evolve a peaceful world order dedi- 
cated to the promotion of charity, coopera- 
tion and prosperity among all the peoples 
of the globe.”’ 





Good Counsel Knows No Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr.HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I wish to discuss the subject of govern- 
mental spending and the great need for 
close scrutiny of all justifications for the 
expenditures of the people’s money and 
the use of the people’s credit. 

GOOD COUNSEL KNOWS NO AGE 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. * * * To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our rulers load us with perpetual debt. * * * 
We must make our choice between economy 
and liberty or profusion and servitude. * * * 
If we run into such debits, we must be taxed 
in our meat and drink, in our necessities and 
our comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. * * * If we can prevent the Govern- 
ment from wasting the labors of the people, 
under the pretense of caring for them, they 
will be happy.—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


THE PARTY OF JEFFERSON 


While Jefferson called the political 
forces that elected him President, Repub- 
licans, they soon were known as Demo- 
cratic Republicans and finally, Demo- 
crats. Before the Civil War they elected 
8 of the 15 Presidents. 

Generally they favored a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, sharp 
limitations of Federal powers, a broad 
interpretation of the reserved rights of 
the States, and a low tariff policy, pri- 
marily for revenue purposes. 

Lincoln, who succeeded Democrat Bu- 
chanan, was elected by the Republican 
Party which was organized in 1854. Part 
of its political ancestry was the Feder- 
alist Party which espoused a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution, particu- 
larly relative to Federal power; specie 
payments; the maintenance of a gold 
standard; the retention of acquired ter- 
ritory; a protective tariff system and, 
until World War II, resistance to en- 
tangling alliances. The prime movers 
in 1854 were the “Free Soilers” who op- 
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posed the extension of slavery into new 
territory. 
HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

Today the Democrats have become 
“Federalists’” and Federal power has 
enormously increased. But it is costly 
to the point of fiscal danger. 

This was brought sharply to our at- 
tention recently when Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon testified that he 
expected a $3 billion deficit in the fiscal 
year just ended. He admitted that $2.3 
billion of this deficit was the result of 
the increased spending policies of the 
New Frontier. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration has been spending $650,000 per 
hour more than its revenue, 24 hours 
a day for every day it has been in office. 
This increased cost is the result of accel- 
erated spending under old programs as 
well as the inauguaration of many new 
Federal aid programs under the New 
Frontier. 

In just 4 months, instead of reducing 
the number of Government employees, 
this administration has been building up 
an ever-expanding bureaucracy. During 
the first 4 months in which President 
Kennedy has been in office he has added 
33,445 additional Federal employees. 
This covers the period from January. to 
May 31. The June figures are not yet 
available. But during these first 4 
months additional employees were put 
on the Government payroll at the rate 
of over 8,060 per month. This its 2,000 
per week, or 400 per day for every work- 
ing day of a 5-day week. 

Every day the executive offices have 
been open under the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, additional Government em- 
ployees have been added at a rate of more 
than 4 every 5 minutes. 

A SOUND DOLLAR 


The 1939 dollar has plummeted to a 
value of 43.9 cents today. We are in a 
maelstrom of vicious circles and should 
be wary of loose policies which cost 
money and are of doubtful value. 

I am indebted to the Bureau of the 
Census for the following table, the merits 
of which can be endlessly debated, but 
which indicates an alarming trend. This 
table discloses the average amounts of 
individual incomes collected from local, 
State and Federal-taxes. It is somewhat 
misleading because it does not indicate, 
of course, the growing increases in taxes 
to people in the United States who have 
venture capital on which natural and 
normal national growth should be pred- 
icated. 

Total per capita revenue 








Date State and] Federal | Total 
loca 
See $10. 86 1$6.48 | $17.34 
ME & iinet idence nail 16. 55 26.81 23. 36 
1922 36. 49 30. 63 67.12 
51.13 26. 26 79. 39 
49. 88 14. 52 64. 40 
52. 33 30. 31 82. 64 
ax coninsnenrihoatanibescnna’ 36. 92 59. 11 96. 03 
SON itt lee as eeen 63. 24 90.94 | 154.18 
1948 (war impact) .......- 90. 99 258.31 | 349.30 
TOUR epic nennsrentieniiai 123. 06 380.45 | 603. 51 
WG ics anemitnoeeannined 169. 22 406.97 | 579.19 


1 Federal taxes consisted of excise taxes on customs, 
alcohol, tobacco, death, gifts, and other items. 
2 Income tax established but no appreciable impact 


resulted until 1922, 
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Two months ago President Kennedy 
toid the Congress: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar, it will 
be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards; and, I must request the coopera- 
tion of the Congress in this regard—to re- 
frain from adding funds to programs, desir- 
able as they may be, to the budget. 


Let us hope that he was serious when 
he made this statement. 





Financing Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in line with 
the present discussion on the adminis- 
tration’s foreign aid proposal, I have ad- 
dressed the following letter to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I believe my comments and illustration 
in connection with the means of financ- 
ing the program are self-explanatory 
and may be helpful to others. 

LetTrer, DaTED JuLy 19, 1961, TO THE HONOoR- 

ABLE Otro E. PASSMAN, HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1961. 

Deak COLLEAGUE: I was not able to be 
present yesterday when you addressed the 
House of Representatives on the administra- 
tion’s proposal for foreign aid. I was testify- 
ing at the time before the House Committee 
on Rules and thereby missed hearing your 
remarks. 

However, this morning I read *hem in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOrpD and I only wish every 
American could be given the facts as you 
stated them. The sad thing to me is that 
many people with high Christian motives 
and generous, charitable impulses have no 
true conception of the principles involved in 
the present controversy. 

The basic difference between the President 
and many of us in Congress is not a matter 
of long-range planning. Personally, I have 
no quarrel with a 5-year plan, but under my 
sacred and sworn duty I want to comply with 
the Constitution and in the spirit of a re- 
sponsible legislator to insist on an annual 
review and scrutiny by Congress of all ex- 
penditures. 

To draw a simple illustration, suppose for 
example that a church had a charitable pro- 
gram. Would the members of its congrega- 
tion do well to say to its pastor: “Borrow 
the money—spend it on whatsoever you de- 
sire?” Or would the congregation in its wis- 
dom say: “The church will have an annual 
budget. Go ahead, pastor, and plan on a 
long-range welfare program, but each year 
give us a report on what you spent in the 
previous 12 months. Tell us how much you 
feel is required for the ensuing year. Then, 
@ special church committee, on the basis of 
your request, will provide the sums it feels 
are justified in line with the church's treas- 
ury and ability to pay?” 

I think that is a fair comparison. 

Actually, Mr. Passman, as you have said, 
in the past 6 years $1.5 billion of the money 
appropriated by Congress for foreign aid 
has not ever been allocated, even after Pres- 
idential requests have been cut. Now the 
President wants a blank check and worst 
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of all, he wants no scrutiny or need to jus- 
tify what he does with the money. 

One has only to recall some of the waste 
and mistakes of the past, the scandals, the 
unnecessary extravagance, the abandoned 
projects, the evidence of corruption and all 
the bad parts of the program to realize the 
desirability of investigation by Congress. It 
was the annual reviews of Congress that 
revealed the errors of the past. Who would 
bring these to light in the future? 

Why does the executive branch seek to 
avoid the surveillance of Congress? Why 
does it seek to bypass the constitutional re- 
quirement that no money be drawn from 
the Treasury save in consequence of an ap- 
propriation? 

No informed, intelligent .person, in the 
light of the history of foreign aid, would 
support such an unsound procedure as back- 
door spending, with its inherent abdication 
of the power and responsibility of the legis- 
lative branch. 

As you have said, such proposals are mov- 
ing toward making a mockery of the legis- 
lative body we all love. How can we make 
our people see this? 

As a member of a different political party, 
I commend you for your dedication to prin- 
ciples. As you know, I have organized a 
bipartisan group of more than 100 House 
Members who joined with me in a letter to 
the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in support of an annual re- 
view. 

If I can be helpful in any way, please call 
on me. Meanwhile, I applaud your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 





Kansas University’s Art Museum Shatters 
Stereotype With Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
item. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Kansas are 
particularly fortunate to have available 
to them and to their children one of the 
most outstanding art museums in the 
Nation—the Kansas University Art Mu- 
seum. The accompanying article from 
the Lawrence Journal-World tells about 
some new developments that illustrate 
the dynamic role of the Kansas Univer- 
sity Art Museum in the Kansas com- 
munity, and the feedback contributions 
of the community to the museum. 

The article follows: 

KANSAS UNIVERSITY’s ART MUSEUM SHATTERS 
STEREOTYPE WITH ACTIVITIES 

Many people have stereotyped opinions 
that museums, especially art museums, are 
dull, quiet places where life moves along 
silently without many ripples. 

This may be true in some cases, but cer- 
tainly not at Kansas University’s art mu- 
seum. This rapidly growing center of art 
teaching and exhibitions, has opened two 
new galleries, rehung another, and is in the 
process of setting up a fourth since the 
spring semester ended. 

Gerald S. Bernstein, curator, is behind this 
activity, as he fills in until the new acting 
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director assumes her duties in September. 
Dr. Marilyn Stokstad, the new acting direc- 
ter, is in Spain. Dr. Edward A. Maser, who 
guided the museum and art history depart- 
ment for a number of years, left July 1 to 
become chairman of the art history depart- 
ment at Chicago University. 

One of the new additions is the oriental 
gallery. 

It houses in one room the oriental art and 
sculpture that previously had been scat- 
tered around the museum. Currently hang- 
ing as a temporary display is “Japanese 
Printmakers and the Western Intruders.” It 
is being used by a Kansas University history 
class as part of their study. The course is 
“Modernization of China and Japan” and is 
taught by Edgar B. Wichkberg. 

The woodblocks and prints show Western 
influences in Japan. 

Also open is a consolidation of prints, 
drawings, lithographs, and woodblocks owned 
by the museum into a single graphic arts 
gallery. Before, they had hung with paint- 
ings around the building. They are more 
useful being centered in one room, said the 
curator. 

Being set up now is a gallery of early 
American and 18th century English ceramics. 
The new gallery had been closed off for 6 
years. The room will be open soon. 

Recently rehung is the American gallery, 
the main one on the museum’s upper floor. 
Several new paintings have been added to 
the room. 

Among several special exhibits now at the 
museum, “Kansiensiana,” in honor of the 
Kansas centennial, has been so well received 
it has been extended through the summer. 
Originally it was to end August 7. 

Bernstein said he will be in New York and 
Boston next month to begin searching for an 
art object to be purchased with funds pro- 
vided by the class of 1961. 

The class gave the museum $2,000 for an 
art object, and the museum will match that 
figure. 

“I plan to look for contemporary sculpture, 
something symbolic of a graduating class of 
the sixties,” he said. “I am very impressed 
that they [the seniors] should give such a 
lasting gift to the university.” 





Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 48th Conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D.C., 
recently. ‘ 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, insular posses- 
sion, and the District of Columbia. The 
members gave careful and painstaking 
consideration to the matters before 
them, made many constructive sugges- 
tions, proposed numerous changes in the 
draft of the resolutions presented to 
them, and reached agreement thereon. 
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The convention was attended by regis- 
tered delegates from 48 States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia, in 
addtion to many guests, visitors, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and so forth. 
Louisiana was in first place with 35 dele- 
gates; Texas was second with 33; and 
Ohio was third with 22; while Florida, 
Michigan, and North Carolina were tied 
for four place with 21 delegates each. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; State, city, county, 
and other local governmental agencies 
and interested groups; commercial, 
waterway, flood control, and reclamation 
associations; agricultural, labor, indus- 
trial, and trade organizations; and 
transportation interests; with member- 
ships totaling several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
sentatives of such different interests and 
pursuits is strong evidence of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States concerning the matters dealt with 
in these resolutions: 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 48TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 26, 1961 

_ FOREWORD 

Again the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress dedicates its efforts toward the 
building of a greater America through the 
proper development of our land and water 
resources. In so doing we pledge our sup- 
port to the National Congress, the Federal, 
State, and local agencies involved in the 
effort, and the citizens we represent, to ac- 
complish the task. The values involved are 
so great and are increasing so rapidly that 
it behooves all of us to make our efforts con- 
sistent therewith. Aside from what we do 
in flood control to bring security to the 
homes, farms and inland industry, the new 
frontiers that are being developed along 
our waterways require the maximum in mod- 
ern waterway transportation. We intend 
that these needs be met. 

The select committee report 


A detailed study of the Nation’s needs for 
comprehensive development of its river 
basins has been needed for a long time. We 
now have a valuable report on these needs 
by the Senate Select Committee on Natural 
Resources, chaired by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, Rospertr S. Kerr. The 
committee’s recommendation that the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government propose 
means of developing and keeping up-to-date 
plans for the proper development of our 
major river basins is certainly appropriate. 
We endorse the action of the committee 
and pledge our support to the efforts of the 
executive branch in its efforts to carry out 
the proposal. The President, in his recent 
message On natural resources, indicated his 
support of this recommendation, and stated 
that he would propose legislation to imple- 
ment it. Such legislation would solve many 
problems which have in the past made it 
difficult for the Nation to develop its natural 
resources fully and efficiently. We endorse 
this broad approach. 


Flood plain zoning 


In the past we have advocated appropriate 
measures for the proper use of the flood 
plains of our river basins. The U.S. Con- 
gress has recognized the need that exists and 
in the 86th Congress authorized a program 
of flood plain information studies leading to 
the eventual adoption, by State and local 
Officials of plans for the regulation and use 
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of their flood areas. Through this program 
we foresee wise and judicious use of areas 
which otherwise might be a hazard to the 
safety of many of our citizens. 

Dock and moorage standards 


This Congress, recognizing the need for 
dock and moorage standards on inland 
waterways, reaffirms its position that regu- 
lations are necessary to provide protection 
to operating vessels and shoreside facilities. 
Such regulations should prescribe standards 
of construction and location of shore facili- 
ties to permit passage of larger and faster 
vessels and correspondingly larger tows with- 
out damage to such structures. Amend- 
ments by local zoning agencies to local zon- 
ing ordinances can provide the means of cor- 
recting this situation existing on many of our 
waterways. 

Low flow regulation 

We urge the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the multiple-purpose regulation 
of the Nation’s rivers; pointing out that such 
regulations will improve both the quantity 
and quality of streamflow during the dry 
seasons, and that this will greatly enhance 
the value of our streams as sources of mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply, and 
other proper beneficial uses of water. 


Tolls on waterways 


Again we must voice our unatlerable op- 
position to user charges or tolls on waterways, 
except those covered by international agree- 
ment. We are confident that there is suf- 
ficient traffic for all modes of transportation. 
We are convinced that our inland waterway 
system must be preserved if we are to sur- 
vive another war. We are also convinced 
that the economy of our Nation depends to 
a large extent on the low-cost transportation 
which this system provides. 

Recreation 


Again visitors at Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation projects have 
reached a new high record. The relatively 
small investment by the Government to pro- 
vide minimum basic facilities has yielded 
great benefits. We urge that recreation be 
considered and properly evalued in all 
multiple-purpose water resources projects, 
not only in the formulation of project plans, 
but also in economic evaluation and cost 
allocation. Congress can provide the guide- 
lines—the benefits are apparent. 


Preservation of reservoir sites 


It is evident that the rapid development 
of our Nation is innocently preempting valu- 
able reservoir sites that should be preserved. 
The solution for preserving the remaining 
sites is not a simple one, primarily because 
advance acquisition of appropriate estates in 
the land required will be objected to. We 
urge the President and the Committee of 
Congress to study the problem and provide 
the means whereby the recognized need for 
continued development of our water re- 
sources will be unhampered by the lack of 
suitable storage area. 

Obstructions to navigable waterways 

This Congress continued its efforts to op- 
pose construction or erection of any fixed 
structure on or over any waterway which 
might result in an obstruction to navigation. 
We further urge that no permit for construc- 
tion or erection be issued without proof by 
the applicant that such structure will not, 
in fact, result in an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to navigation and/or will not deprive 
waterway users of the advantages and safety 
afforded by such waterway. The Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, is urged to stand firm 
on this policy. 

Pollution of inland waters 


This Congress has long been aware of the 
problems posed by pollution of our inter- 
state inland waterways and impoundments 
by marine craft, municipalities, and indus- 
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tries. The millions of dollars spent annually 
for improvement of these waters is wasted 
when such waters are used by ill-equipped 
marine craft and negligent industries and 
municipalities. 

We ask that the Surgeon General of the 
US. Public Health Service and his appro- 
priate study groups continue their good 
work in this area, and submit their findings 
and recommendations to the National Con- 
gress to form a basis for remedial legislation. 


The national defense 


The wartime necessity for an unexposed 
inland barge route between the midcontinent 
area and the Atlantic seaboard has been 
demonstrated. The interconnection of the 
barge channels of these regions across north- 
ern Florida as authorized by Congress ap- 
pears to be the only probable remedy for a 
probably disastrous wartime deficiency in 
petroleum transport which will develop when 
free use of the ocean tanker routes is denied 
us. Prudence requires the prompt complet- 
tion of this facility. 


Irrigation privileges 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is encouraging wise use, conservation and 
control of water resources of this Nation. 
Private and governmental agencies are pur- 
chasing land area for dams and/or reservoirs. 
It appears that sellers of such lands are 
deprived of irrigation rights. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recommends procedures that will guarantee 
the sellers of such lands irrigation privileges 
heretofore enjoyed. 


Water storage policy 


It is acknowledged that the public wel- 
fare requires the construction of all dams 
and reservoirs to their optimum potential 
in the interest of water conservation and 
development to meet long-range future needs 
of the Nation and State and local agencies. 
It is believed such optimum development 
will be encouraged, in those instances where 
Federal projects are planned, if State and 
local agencies could contract to use any 
added storage facilities for water supply on 
@ permanent basis for the useful life of 
the reservoir rather than for a term of years. 
The Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior, currently contracts with State and 
local agencies for the use of conservation 
storage facilities on a permanent basis, but 
the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, contracts 
for a term of years only, with State and local 
agencies having inconclusive rights to ne- 
gotiate extenisons. Such divergent policies 
of these two Federal departments should be 
reconciled in favor of a single policy which 
will accord State and local agencies, when 
contracting for storage facilities for water 
supply in a Federal reservoir, the right to 
acquire permanent rights in such storage 
facilities for the useful life of the reservoir. 
Congressional legislation to attain this 
objective is recommended. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission previously granted, I would like 
to include in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address given by the Honorable James 
A. Farley on June 22, 1961, at the second 
major celebration commemorating the 
1,500th anniversary of the death of St. 
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Patrick. This was under the auspices 
of the Archdiocese of Dublin at the Na- 
tional Stadium, Dublin, Ireland: 

ApprREss BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, OF 

’ New York 


(Second major celebration commemorating 
the 1,500th anniversary of the death of 
St. Patrick, under the auspices of the 
Archdiocese of Dublin National Stadium, 
Dublin, Ireland, June 22, 1961) 

Any American of Irish ancestry would feel, 
as I do today, humble and yet proud of the 
privilege of sharing in this holy commemora- 
tion. Over 120 years have passed since my 
grandfather left County Meath for a strange 
but at that time happier land, but the 
crowns and crosses of Ireland’s past are all 
as personal with me as they are with you. 
I am not Irish and yet I can claim as great 
a part in all the events of Irish history, prior 
to 1840, as any Dubliner born and bred. 
Thus it is that St. Patrick is just as close to 
me as, he is to you, except that your feet can 
tread every day upon the ground made holy 
by his—whereas, for me, it is still all too 
rare an experience. 

I listened with deep interest to the learned 
discourse of Monsignor Ellis. It was worthy 
of him, acknowledged scholar that he is, 
respected in the United States for his deep 
and wide research, his objectivity and his 
courage. It was worthy too of the great 
university he represents. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America founded for the most part, 
built and supported by the hierarchy of the 
United States, is a source of great pride to 
us all. But, we of Irish blood are especially 
proud of the fact that it was conceived at 
the Second Council of Baltimore in 1866, 
only 20 years after the start of the great im- 
migration. At that time, our grandfathers 
were still hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They were carrying the hod and 
building the Erie railroad, but they were 
struggling for an education and filling the 
ranks of the priesthood and the hierarchy. 
So it was that they were well represented 
when all the American bishops met in Balti- 
more at the close of the Civil War. More- 
over, the plan to establish a pontifical uni- 
versity in the United States reflected in great 
measure an Irish enthusiasm for learning. 

It was enlightening to me when Monsignor 
Ellis pointed out the role played by the Irish 
in convincing the Catholics of the United 
States that the first amendment to the Bill 
of Rights was a wise amendment. It was 
just a small group of Englishmen with a 
scattering of Germans and Frenchmen that 
constituted the Catholic body in our land 
before the coming of the Irish in the middle 
of the 19th century, and I had always 
thought that they were delighted with the 
disestablishment of the Church of England 
in the United States and the promise that no 
other would be established in its place. And 
that, after all, was the sense of the first 
amendment. This wall of separation be- 
tween church and state we hear so much 
about today was a later invention. 

All the monsignor said however about the 
role of the Irish in creating the relationship 
that exists in my country between the clergy 
and laity, has always been a source of pride 
to me. While anticlericalism is unfortunate- 
ly on the increase now, at home as well as 
in Europe, due largely to the effects of secu- 
larism in our daily lives, there are few 
groups in the church as close to their priests 
as the American laymen. Our school system 
from kindergarten to the graduate school 
builds up a spirit of respectful familiarity 
that makes working together a mutual in- 
spiration. And who gave us the school sys-, 
tem? All the hierarchy, all the priests, and 
ail the faithful, but we must admit privately 
that most of them were Irish, like the great 
John Hughes, first archbishop of New York 
and the father of the parochial schools. 
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For over 200 years our ancestors had been 
starved in body and in mind, if not in soul, 
by a cruel invader. Their teachers were 
hedgemasters, their classrooms the open 
field, and their leaders fugitive priests who 
offered the Holy Sacrifice in a cave. Any 
wonder then that when newer and freer 
worlds were opened to them their hunger for 
education had to be satisfied with schools 
that refiected their holy faith. Next to the 
Churches in America, the Catholic Schools of 
America are the greatest monument ever 
erected ‘to a generation of downtrodden 
laboring immigrants. 

As the monsignor pointed out so well, be- 
cause of all this background, an Irish attitude 
still persists in my country toward vocations 
of the priesthood and the religious life. We 
realize that the moral atmosphere of the 
whole world is changing for the worse and 
the United States has not been spared. The 
nuns’ vocations are almost stationary, while 
the Catholic population increases by leaps 
and bounds. Still, compared with most 
parts of the world, our situation is a matter 
of envy. Most of our families are still pray- 
ing as their Irish fathers and mothers prayed, 
that God will bless them with a priest, a 
brother, or a nun. 

I trust you will not object if I, too, like 
Monsignor Ellis, refer to the recognition that 
has been given, and justly so, to American 
Catholics of Irish ancestry in their advance- 
ment in political activity and public life. 

He has told us that “no group of immi- 
grants conformed more wholeheartedly than 
the sons of Erin to the basic institutions of 
democratic government that they found in 
the New World * * *. By the hundreds of 
thousands they flocked to the polls on elec- 
tion days and by their special genius for po- 
litical organization they helped to direct the 
course of the Democratic Party which had 
shown them a far more friendly countenance 
than was true of its traditional rival * * * 
but they never wavered in their loyalty to 
the fundamental tenets of the American po- 
litical creed.”’ ; 

In thousands of towns and counties and in 
hundreds of cities in the United States count- 
less Catholic men and women of Irish ex- 
traction have filled public posts of great im- 
portance efficiently and faithfully. 

As Monsignor Ellis has told this great au- 
dience, in 1880 William R. Grace was elected 
mayor of New York—the first Irishman to 
hold that office—and. today, 81 years later, 
the mayor of New York, Robert F. Wagner, 
lays claim to Irish ancestry through his late 
mother, whose name was Margaret McTague. 
The monsignor cited the election of Hugh 
O’Brien in 1884 as mayor of Boston, and sub- 
sequently the election of our President’s 
grandfather to that office, the late John 
Fitzgerald—and at present- the destinies of 
that city are presided over by a Catholic 
American of Irish descent, John F. Collins. 
And, likewise, in the second largest city in 
the United States, Chicago, a Catholic Amer- 
ican of Irish descent, Richard J. Daley, is now 
at the helm of its government, and he has 
Irish predecessors. 

There are at present in the Senate of the 
United States, Catholic men of Irish extrac- 
tion representing their States and in the 
House of Representatives there are a large 
number of men and some women, Catholic 
and of Irish blood, representing their con- 
gressional districts in a most commendable 
manner. 

We have now and have had down through 
the years many outstanding men of Irish 
blood serving as Governors of our great 
States. In my judgment the most illustrious 
of them was the late Alfred E. Smith, whose 
record as Governor of the State of New York 
will live forever in our State and through- 
out our country. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that he was responsible 
for the enactment into law of more bene- 
ficial legislation than any other Governor of 
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any State in the entire country, and laws 
now on the statute books of New York State 
have set a pattern which has been followed 
in numerous other States throughout the 
Nation. 

Monsignor Ellis has reminded us that even 
by the mid-19th century “the Irish had 
begun their steady climb” in public life and 
that in 1853 President Franklin Pierce, a 
Democrat, appointed as his Postmaster Gen- 
eral James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, the 
first Irish Catholic to be named to a Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

I am sure that you are all aware of the 
fact that I was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—and I served in that capacity for 7% 
years. At that time, 1933, I was the first 
Roman Catholic appointed to a President’s 
Cabinet since the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt named Robert J. Wynne as his 
Postmaster General in 1904. Incidentally, 
my successor in the Cabinet, the late Frank 
C. Walker, was also a Roman Catholic of 
Irish ancestry. 

And there have been other Roman Cath- 
olics appointed to Cabinet posts since that 
time by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Our present Attorney General of the 
United States, Robert F. Kennedy, is a Ro- 
man Catholic. A number of Roman Cath- 
olic men of Irish extraction have served with 
distinction on the Supreme Court ’of the 
United States, and the Court is now graced 
by Mr. Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., a 
Roman Catholic of Irish heritage. 

Last November, all of us, every man and 
woman of Irish extraction, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world 
where people of Irish blood reside, were 
stirred beyond power of expression when they 
realized that John Fitzgerald Kennedy whose 
forebears were born in Ireland had been 
elected the 35th President of the United 
States. 

His election was a.great tribute to the in- 
telligence and tolerance of millions of non- 
Catholics in our country as only about 23 to 
24 percent of our citizens comprise the Ro- 
man Catholic population of a total popula- 
tion of over 180 million. 

We can be pround of President Kennedy. 
He is a man of fine intellect, of great in- 
tegrity and courage that is boundless. His 
problems from the day he took office have 
greatly exceeded the norm. No President in 
American history has borne greater burdens 
than our President is bearing at this mo- 
ment. Diplomatic disasters of first magni- 
tude confront the Nation on every side. 
Pressure of the enemy and doubts among 
our allies, the groans of the enslaved nations 
and peoples, and the whimpers of the ap- 
peasers assail the President from every angle. 
The press indicates almost daily the creation 
of one crises after another. But, it can be 
truly stated, that in the American tradition, 
if the crises is great the crises will produce 
the man, and no man in the world nor in our 
history is better qualified to make decisions 
than President Kennedy. He knows the hor- 
rors Of war because he has suffered them. 
But he also knows that freedom is priceless 
because he offered his own life to save it. 
My prayers, as I know do yours, accompany 
him in these fateful days. It is my convic- 
tion that he will meet the challenge which 
confronts him on every side and that he will 
give not only to the United States but to 
the free world the leadership it must have 
in these crucial days. I sincerely believe 
that historians of another day will cite this 
Roman Catholic American President of Irish 
ancestry as one of our greatest chief execu- 
tives. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is for all 
of these reasons that the 1500th anniversary 
of St. Patrick’s death—by reminding us of 
what he did to create the spirit of Catholic 
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Ireland and what Catholic Ireland has done 
to spread Christ’s Kingdom in the farthest 
parts of the world—becomes an anniversary 
of international significance, but one as es- 
pecially dear to those of Irish blood who have 
kept the faith. 





Support and Defend the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is near at hand for all of us to ob- 
serve the 174th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on constitutional ap- 
preciation by a friend and constituent, 
Comdr. Robert W. Collins, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, of Yazoo City, Miss., entitled 
“Support and Defend the Constitution.” 
This article was published in the Mis- 
sissippi Lawyer, the official monthly 
publication of the Mississippi State Bar. 
Commander Collins’ article follows: 

Support AND DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


When I accepted this invitation to give a 
message on appreciation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution from the viewpoint of a Naval Reserve 
legal-specialist officer, I did so in serious 
thoughts and reflections on that day so 
many years ago when I was first commis- 
sioned in the U.S. Naval Reserve and swore 
“that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same.” 

In celebrating the 174th anniversary of 
the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, we are 
paying just tribute to the very foundation 
of our Government, that is, the Constitution 
itself. 

On the 17th of September 1787, a conven- 
tion of delegates of the people of the United 
States, selected from the original 13 States, 
adopted and made public that document, 
which consisted of a preamble and seven 
articles expressed in the language of the 
common law. 

When accepted and ratified by those States 
on behalf of the people of these United 
States, our charter of Government came into 
being. 

It should be remembered that the Consti- 
tution at that stage in American history was 
much clearer in its definition of responsibil- 
ity and its imposition of obligation on its 
citizens and member States than at a shortly 
later date in our history. 

Four years later there came into force and 
effect the first 10 amendments, commonly 
called then and at all times since, including 
the present moment in history, the Bill of 
Rights. These early amendments did not 
alter in any manner the form of our consti- 
tutional government. However, they did 
write into the charter itself certain rights, 
largely of the individual, guaranteed to them 
by their Government in this basic compact 
of their own creation. 

Perhaps the Constitution was better under- 
stood in its terms and in its meaning at the 
time of its adoption than it is presently un- 
derstood, although thoughtful Americans 
have at all times recognized that the obliga- 
tions of citizenship are implicit and inherent 
in the Constitution. To support and defend 
the Constitution is part of the oath required 
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in all services, but it is a definite obligation 
on all citizens with or without a formal oath. 
The struggle to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States is an unending one, and 
we would do well to remember the old adage 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

As we take time from our ordinary pursuits 
to honor such an event as the adoption of 
our Constitution, it is well for us to consider 
whether or not the American people had the 
same appreciation then as we now have of 
this basic instrument of our lives and Gov- 
ernment. 

The people did understand the document, 
but the degree of appreciation and support 
was far from what we now have. History 
teaches us that only 55 of the 65 delegates of 
the Constitution Convention attended that 
Convention. Only 12 of the 13 Original 
States were represented in the deliberations. 
Of the delegates in attendance partictpating 
in the drafting of the Constitution, 16 failed 
or refused to sign the document at the time 
of its adoption. When the secrecy was 
broken and the proposed plan was published, 
a tempest of debate over its merits begin to 
blow. Critics fell upon it. Scarcely a single 
sentence or line of the Constitution escaped 
attack. While this public debate over the 
plan was in full course, convention duly 
elected in the States assembled to pass upon 
it. 

Within 3 months three States ratified it, 
Delaware and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
after a hot contest. Early in 1788, Georgia 
and Connecticut added their approval. By 
a close vote Massachusetts accepted it in 
February. Maryland and South Carolina 
soon followed. The New Hampshire conven- 
tion, at first opposed or hesitant, decided 
favorably before the end of June. Nine 
States, the number necessary to make the 
Constitution effective and binding between 
the States so ratifying same, had now made 
their fateful decision. Two large States 
wavered. In New York and Virginia the 
result was long in doubt, and it was not until 
the late summer of 1788 that New York and 
Virginia ratified on the same day. Two 
States still remained aloof. North Carolina 
withheld its approval until November 1789, 
and Rhode Island, which had sent no dele- 
gates to the Convention, would have nothing 
to do with the new Constitution until the 
spring of 1790, when it added its own rati- 
fication. Upon that event the full accept- 
ance of the charter was accomplished. It 
had stood the test of scrutiny and searching 
criticism and survived. Its great ideal, its 
great body of principles, its great hope for 
the human race then became the basic 
charter of the United States, binding and 
effective at the same time on all of the 
people in all of the States of our great 
Nation. 

If proof be needed that the Constitution 
was clear and explicit, permit me to show 
briefly how that document provided the basic 
authority for the existence of that depart- 
ment of the Government in which we of the 
Navy League have particular interest. The 
Department of the Navy exists due to the 
following items: 

Article I, section 8, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power— 

“(18) to provide and maintain a Navy; 

“(14) to make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; 


“(18) to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 


The only other reference to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the Constitution is 
contained in article II, section 2(1), which 
provides: “The President shall be Command. 
er in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States.” 
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It may be interesting to note that during 
its first years the Navy operated without 
the benefit of being a separate department. 
It was a great soldier-statesman who urged 
the creation of a permanent Navy and the 
founding of the Department of the Navy 
which was accomplished April 30, 1798. 
Washington’s recommendation hereon con- 
tained the following language which we 
cherish: “To secure respect of a neutral 
flag requires a naval force, organized and 
ready to vindicate it from insults and ag- 
gression. This may even present the neces- 
sity of going to war by discouraging belliger- 
ent powers from commiting such violations 
of the rights of the neutral party as may, 
first or last, leave no other option.” The 
prime mission of the Navy Department was 
then, as it is now to assist the people of 
the United States to provide for their com- 
mon defense and this is one of the people’s 
prime obligations under the Constitution. 

When the Constitution was adopted our 
Nation was living in a period described at 
that time as “These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” There have been various times 
during our history when the expression 
would have been appropriate and it is par- 
ticularly appropriate today. We are for- 
tunate that the framers of the Constitution 
were moralists. They were to.a man moral- 
ists to the degree that they held that every 
right has its corresponding responsibility. 
They knew that benefits and rights flow 
from the fulfillment of just and honorable 
obligations. 

The Constitution as framed by the great 
Convention and reluctantly and somewhat 
grudgingly ratified by the American States 
was at the same time the wisest and the 
noblest assertion of constitutional morality 
in the annals of statecraft. If the Founding 
Fathers were dubious of the future of that 
Constitution, it was not they questioned its 
wisdom so much as they doubted the willing- 
ness of successive generations of American 
citizens to accept its wise restraints and 
fulfill its implied and inherent obligations. 
Washington himself was very reserved as to 
the merits of the Constitution, but as 
months passed he came to feel that the re- 
sult had been wiser than he had anticipatec. 
After stating that the powers of government 
had been wisely distributed so as to prevent 
any undue concentration of power in any 
one man or body of men, he stated that the 
new Government would not be other than 
good, “so long as there shall remain any vir- 
tue in the body of the people.” 

It is recorded in our history that the 
great delegate from Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Franklin, with tears in his eyes implored 
his fellow delegates to sign the compact. 
He said in an answer to those who saw 
fatal objections in the Constitution: “There 
is no form of government but what may 
be a blessing to the people if well admin- 
istrated for a course of years, and can only 
end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, when the people shall become 
so corrupted as to need despotic govern- 
ment, being incapable of any other.” 

In these statements, Washington and 
Franklin were giving similar advice and 
warning of an earlier statesman of our 
colonial era. It was William Penn who ex- 
pressed the same principle in this simple 
analogy. He said: “Governments, like clocks, 
go from the motion men give them; and 
as governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined, toc. 
Therefore, governments depend upon men 
rather than men upon governments.” 

Our Constitution, as a scheme of Govern- 
ment, is a Government under law, and not 
undtr men. Nevertheless, our Government 
depencs upon its citizens to fulfill their 
individual responsibilities in the manner set 
forth in the precepts handed to us by those 
great early Americans we have mentioned. 
The Constitution is the organic expression 
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of our national unity and has brought un- 
bounded blessing to the millions of Ameri- 
cans that have come and gone. 

The great English historian, Macauley, 
nearly 70 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, made this studied criticism: 
“Your Constitution is all sail and no 
anchor.” The terms of that critique stimu- 
late my interest. What that great writer 
probably had in mind was the suggestion 
that no written document could wholly re- 
strain the excesses of democracy. is un- 
derlying suggestion is not incorrect, but 
possibly it would be more accurate to state 
that the Constitution has proved to be more 
of a rudder than an anchor. No state of 
human society is wholly static; there was 
no occasion for the Constitution to be an 
anchor. Its purpose was, and is, to guide 
rather than to hold. 

Another great and disinterested witness 
of American institutions rendered his opin- 
ion on the occasion of the centennial an- 
niversary of the American Constitution. 
Gladstone, the English statesman, wrote the 
committee in charge of that celebration: “I 
have always regarded that Constitution as 
the most remarkable work known to me 
in modern times to have been produced by 
the human intellect, at a single stroke, so to 
speak, in its application to political affairs.” 
We have reason to consider that he believed 
most strongly that opinion, for earlier the 
same Gladstone had written the following: 
“The American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

We Americans and generations which fol- 
low us will do well on occasions such as this 
if we will remember the advice of the ancient 
proverb in our actions in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States: “Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fa- 
thers have set.” 





An Invasion of American Rights That 
Should No Longer Be Tolerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement published in 
July 1961 by the Institute of Human 
Relations. 

The sentiments expressed in this pres- 
entation are exactly those to which I 
adhere and-those to which, I am sure, all 
Americans adhere who believe that the 
rights of our citizens must and should be 
protected regardless of race or creed. 

It is my hope that the executive 
branch—and in particular the State and 
Defense Departments—will no longer 
tolerate this situation. ‘ 

The statement of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations follows: 

INVASION, OF AMERICAN. RIGHTS ON THE PART 
or AraB LEAGUE NATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

The Government of the United States has 
always regarded the protection of the, essen- 
tial rights and liberties of its citizens “as its 
prime responsibility. Until recently, the 
conduct of America’s foreign relations re- 
flected firm commitment to this position; it 
was known throughout the world that 
actions impairing the dignity and equal 
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rights of Americans, for whatever reason and 
in whatever land, would not be tolerated by 
the United States. 

Of late, however, alarming departures have 
been noted. Most of the countries affiliated 
with the Arab League’ have been permitted 
to impose discriminatory measures which in- 
terfere with the rights of Americans. 

The purpose of these measures, which are 
part of a boycott against Israel, is not ger- 
mane to the present discussion. Regardless 
of intent, it is in effect a boycott against 
Americans. This is the overriding fact. 

To weight the impact in terms of incon- 
venience would miss the crux of the matter. 
For even if the disadvantage suffered by 
Americans were negligible, there would still 
remain a loss which no self-respecting nation 
can afford—the loss of integrity and prestige 
incurred by submissiveness to affronts. 

That our Government is pursuing a course 
degrading to the dignity of the United States 


transcends all other issues and requires close~ 


scrutiny by the American people.e 

Study of the situation reveals four main 
findings: 

1. The Arab League nations have invaded 
American rights. They have blacklisted 
American citizens whose travel routes, religi- 
ous beliefs or personal opinions do not con- 
form with Arab League dictates. Agents of 
Arab governments operating on American soil 
have promoted discriminatory practices 
which are unlawful in many of our States. 
Americans subjected to these indignities in- 
clude citizens of all faiths. 

2. Our Government has accommodated it- 
self to these and similar measures, even to 
the extent of yielding to Arab bias in con- 
tracts for foreign aid shipments and in per- 
sennel assignments to Arab territory. 

3. The accommodation of our Government 
to intrusions upon its sovereignty and dis- 
criminatory abuses visited upon its citizens 
is without justification in American law or 
tradition. 

4. Protests and other critical pronounce- 
ments of representative bodies—the Con- 
gress of the United States, the legislatures of 
several States, the Republiean and Demo- 
cratic Parties—have not resulted in remedial 
action by our Federal Government. 

These, in brief, are the facts. They point 
to the urgent need for informed public dis- 
cussion and firm public insistence that our 
Government immediately reassert the prin- 
ciples of morality and law that have guided 
American foreign policy and _ protected 
American rights in the past. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE BOYCOTT IN OPERATION 


At its initiation in 1951, the Arab League 
boycott was applied to companies with 
branches in Israel or otherwise doing busi- 
ness there, and firms and individuals en- 
gaging in trade or commerce with that coun- 
try. Since then, the scope of the boycott 
has been vastly extended. Specific terms of 
the regulations, made known piecemeal for 
several years, were not Officially -published 
until 1958 ? 

Today, procedures of intimidation and dis- 
crimination directed from offices in Damas- 
cus, Syria (U.A.R.), and the Sheikdom of Ku- 
wait, and applied in varying degree by Arab 
League governments, include: * 

1. Blacklisting many American companies 
having Americans of the Jewish faith among 
their officers, owners, directors, or even per- 
sonnel. 

2. Refusing visas to American citizens of 
the Jewish faith and forbidding them to dis- 
embark in some Arab League countries. 

3. Preventing American servicemen and 
civilian employees of the Jewish faith from 
serving at an airbase built in an Arab coun- 
try with American funds and maintained 
by the United States. 
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Our Government, like many others, asserts 
that it opposes these acts. We have also 
committed ourselves to aid the economic de- 
velopment of all countries of the Middle 
East, including Israel.‘ 

Thus, American citizens find themselves 
subjected to measures instituted by foreign 
powers in contravention of US. policy. 
Moreover, since the boycott is partially pros- 
ecuted in this country, we are confronted 
with a situation in which American prin- 
ciples are flouted by representatives of for- 
eign governments on American soil. 


Discrimination against American bysiness 


In some cases, companies doing no busi- 
ness in Israel are nevertheless subject to the 
boycott if their management personnel in- 
cludes Jews. This policy has been in effect 
since 1956. On March 5 of that year Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, published by the US. 
Department of Commerce, contained the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Saudi Arabia intends to boycott all Jew- 
ish or Jewish-directed firms from trading 
with that country, according to information 
received by the Bureay of Foreign Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or general 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having shares 
in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin.” 

* Sometimes it is required, as by Kuwait, 
that the absence of Jews in American com- 
panies trading with Arab countries be cer- 
tified by an agency of the U.S. Government; 
sometimes efforts are made to enlist the co- 
operation of local chambers of commerce. 

Fortune magazine informed its readers of 
the policy as follows: 

“Businessmen throughout the world were 
in receipt some months ago of a strange 
questionnaire. Dated Cairo, Egypt, the ques- 
tionnaire pressed them for information on 
whether their firms were guilty of having 
Jewish ownership or participation. To such 
shenanigans has Egypt’s Nasser been re- 
duced.” > 

The following questions, excerpted from 
that strange questionnaire, are now asked 
orally and surreptitiously by Arab repre- 
resentatives: ‘ 

“Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company; if yes, how many and what 
are the positions held by them? 

“Are there any Jews on your board of 
directors as members? 

“Are any of your managers or branch 
managers Jews; if yes, please give the names 
of the department headed by such a man? 

“Is any of the persons authorized to sign 
on behalf of your company a Jew? 

“What is the number of Jewish laborers 
in your factories and offices?’ 

Most American businessmen deem such 
questions impertinent. Moreover, in local- 


ities where state or municipal legislation 


forbids inquiring into the religious ‘affilia- 
tions of prospective employees, the Arab 
inquisition is tantamount to law-breaking. 
Some companies which now transact no 
business with the Middle East and are not 
presently bothered by the boycott may well 
be reluctant to employ Jews, at least in 
prominent positions, lest they be barred 
from new markets in the future. 

While management executives find it ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to be placed in the 
position of appearing indifferent to basic 
American principles, those succumbing to 
Arab pressures take the view that they are 
in business for profit; the welfare of stock- 
holders and employees is at stake. It is 
further argued that individual executives 
and companies can hardly be expected to 
sacrifice business interests in order to up- 
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hold national principles and policies which 
their Government affirms in word but not 
in deed. 

In several instances, to be sure, the Gov- 
ernment has spoken. Thus, in 1956, when 
the boycott.was extended to companies hav- 
ing Jewish ownership or participation, the 
New York office of the U.S.. Department of 
Commerce announced: “The United States 
does not recognize the boycott.”*® But the 
truth of the matter is.that the United States 
has taken no effective action. 


Interference with American travel 


Among the most discriminatory acts of the 
Arab League is the closing of some Arab gate- 
ways, sea, land, and air, to American citizens 
of Jewish faith. 

Refusal of some Arab airports to permit 
passengers to disembark is in defiance of 
established custom. It is normal procedure 
in civilized countries that when a plane is 
required to stop en route, whether for un- 
expected repair or some prearranged purpose, 
the passengers may rest in the airport until 
time to resume their trip. By common con- 
sent of all who maintain air travel facilities, 
the traveler has come to expect this hospi- 
tality. 

Yet in recent years, Officials of some Arab 
airports have forced Jewish passengers—in- 
cluding, of course, American Jews—to remain 
in their planes. Among the airports where 
Americans were, until recently, thus affront- 
ed is the commercial terminal in Cairo, 
Egypt, formerly known as Payne Field, which 
the United States transferred to the Egyptian 
Government after World War II, when it was 
no longer needed as a. military installation. 

A typical incident is related by a veteran 
of the Women’s Army Corps, born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., who returned from a trip 
around the world. Flying from Bombay, 
India, to Rome, her plane made an unex- 
pected stop at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Upon 
returning home, she wrote to the Washing- 
ton Post: 

“TI remained on the plane during the time 
it stopped in Dhahran, but could not help 
but be repulsed by the indignities that Amer- 
icans and personnel of an American airline 
are subjected to by the Arab countries. I 
hope the Department of State will certainly 
take early and effective action to discourage 
such degrading practices against American 
citizens.” 7 

Expressing sympathy at the annoyance 
caused by this experience, the Department 
of State declared that “The United States, 
as a matter of policy, does not condone dis- 
criminatory treatment of its citizens by for- 
eign governments; the Department of State 
has and will continue to make official repre- 
sentations against any instances of such dis- 
crimination which come to its attention.” 

But there is no indication in this or any 
other instance that a forthright protest was 
lodged. 

Our Government’s passivity in these sit- 
uations flies in the face of Federal legislation 
reflecting American policy with respect to 


, travel here and abroad. The Federal Avia- 


tion Act of 1958 contains this provision: 
“No air carrier or foreign air carrier shall 
make, give, or cause any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any paticu- 
lar person, port, locality, or description of 
traffic in air transportation in any respect 
whatsoever or subject any particular person, 
port, locality, or description of traffic in air 
transportation to any unjust discrimination 
or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” ® 
The issuance of visas by some Arab gov- 
ernments adheres to a similar discriminatory 
pattern. Americans generally encounter no 
difficulty unless their passports carry an 
Israel visa, in which case they are denied en- 
try by most Arab League countries, especially 
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those neighboring Israel. But Americans 
who are identified as Jewish are automati- 
cally barred from Jordan, Yemen, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Application of these bans to stage and 
screen stars, including those who have Jew- 
ish husbands or wives, or have manifested 
friendliness toward Israel, has attracted 
much publicity. Among the many per- 
formers blacklisted are Edward G. Robinson, 
Danny Kaye, and Jerry Lewis. 


THE TRADITIONAL PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
RIGHTS 


American history records numerous at- 
tempts by foreign powers to discriminate 
against American citizens. The resistance of 
our Government has been, until recent years, 
consistent and unequivocal. To cite a few 
examples: 

Austria: In 1885, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government protested the appointment of 
Anthony M. Killey, of Virginia, an envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States, on the ground that he 
was married to a Jewish woman. 

Replying on behalf of our Government, 
Secretary of State Bayard declared: - 

“It is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent nor of the Congress, nor of any judicial 
tribunal in the United States, to take or 
even hear testimony, or in any mode to in- 
quire into or decide upon the religious belief 
of any official, and the proposition to allow 
this to be done by any foreign government 
is necessarily and a fortiori inadmissible. 

“To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disenfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious be- 
lief, and thus impair or destroy the most 
important end which our constitution of 
Government was intended to secure.” ® 

Although Mr. Keiley resigned his commis- 
sion, the United States declined to make 
another appointment. For several years 
thereafter only a chargé d’affaires repre- 
sented our country in Austria. 

Russia: A succession of American officials 
firmly rejected efforts of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government to apply its anti-Semitic 
policies to American Jews who visited or 
sought to visit its territory. Thus, writing 
in 1881 to the American Minister in London, 
Sécretary of:State James G. Blaine said: 

“I am well aware that the domestic enact- 
ments of a state toward its own subjects is 
not generally regarded as a fit matter for 
the intervention of another independent 
power. But when such enactments directly 
affect the liberty and property of foreigners 
who resort to a country under the supposed 
guarantee of treaties framed for the most 
liberal ends, when the conscience of an alien 
owing no allegiance whatever to the local 
sovereignty is brought under the harsh yoke 
of bigotry or prejudice which bows the necks 
of the natives, and when enlightened ap- 
peals made to humanity, to the principles of 
just reciprocity and to the advancing spirit 
of the age, in behalf of tolerance, are met 
with intimations of a purpose to still further 
burden the unhappy sufferers and so to néc- 
essarily increase the disability of foreigners 
of the like creed it becomes in a high sense 
a moral duty to our citizens and to the 
doctrines of religious freedom we so strongly 
uphold, to seek proper protection for those 
citizens and tolerance for their creed, in for- 
eign lands, even at the risk of criticism of 
the municipal laws of other states.” 1 

Again in 1895, rejecting the notion that 
the Russians were at liberty to discriminate 
against American Jews within their own 
empire, our Acting Secretary of State, Alvey 
A. Adee, said: 

“Viewed in the light of an invidious dis- 
crimination tending to discredit and humi- 
liate American Jews in the eyes of their fel- 
low citizens, it is plain that the action of 
Russian consular officers does produce _its 
effect within American territory, and not ex- 
clusively in Russian jurisdiction.” ™ 
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In 1911, outraged by the Russian Govern- 
ment’s persistence in subjecting American 
citizens to various anti-Semitic - practices, 
the House of Representatives urged President 
William Howard Taft to terminate the treaty 
which had governed our trade with Russia 
since 1832. The treaty was abrogated by Sec- 
retary of State Philander Knox in Decem- 
ber 1911. . 

Switzerland: In the mideighties, on learn- 
ing that many cantons in Switzerland refused 
to admit American Jews, President Fillmore 
stated that “it is indispensable that every 
privilege granted to any of the citizens of 
the United States should be granted to all.” 
Some years later, after vigorous efforts by 
our State Department, the disabilities against 
Jews in Switzerland were removed. 

In 1924, the Government of Switzerland 
denied a group of American Mormon mis- 
sionaries extension of their cantonal resi- 
dence permits. Assuming that this exclu- 
sion was based on religious grounds, our 
envoy made representations to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. The matter was dropped only when 
our Government was satisfied there were 
other reasons for the move.” 

Germany: Starting with the Nazi decree 
of April 26, 1938, requiring the declaration of 
property owned by Jews, numerous, protests 
against similar acts were voiced by the US. 
Government. The United States insisted 
that application of such decrees to the prop- 
erty of its citizens violated rights of Ameri- 
cans under existing treaties and by virtue 
of comity and international law. 

Italy: In 1938, when the Italian Govern- 
ment ordered the expulsion of Jews, regard- 
less of nationality, who had come to Italy 
or its possessions after January 1, 1919, the 
United States registered a series of protests 
“against the application to American na- 
tionals of measures which would have the 
effect of dividing them into two broad 
classes; namely, Jewish and non-Jewish, and 
would accord to the former differential treat- 
ment.” 18 

Danzig: In 1939, the State Department in- 
structed our Consul at Danzig to protest the 
imposition of a property tax levied only on 
Jews. Here, too, the United States insisted 
that treaties with respect to the treatment 
of our nationals abroad be applied to all our 
nationals “without exception based on race 
or creed,” adding that the United States~ 
“declines to recognize the rights of other 
nations to apply measures to American citi- 
zens which would have the effect of arbi- 
trarily dividing them into special classes 
and subjecting them to differential treat- 
ment.” 1* 


DEPARTURES FROM U.S. TRADITION 


In the light of public policy defined and 
adhered to in the past, citizens of the United 
States would naturally expect their Govern- 
ment tc take an implacable stand against 
Arab intrusions on American rights. But 
these expectations have not been borne out. 
Not alone have agencies of the Government 
acquiesced passively to the boycott; they 
have served actively, in many instances, as 
its instruments. 

The Department of State is specifically 
charged with responsibility to protect the 
interests of Americans in their relations with 
foreign governments. Yet in 1959, when the 
New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination (SCAD) investigated a complaint 
that the Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) 
was unlawfully inquiring into the religion 
of prospective employees, William M. Roun- 
tree, then Assistant Secretary. of State, wrote 
as follows: 

“Any finding by the Commission (SCAD) 
which would compel Aramco to employ per- 
sons of Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia would 
hardly -be made effective in view of the 
known attitude of the*Saudi Government. 
Efforts by Aramco to implement such a find- 
ing would most certainly prejudice the com- 
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pany’s operations in that country and would 
probably adversely affect the United States’ 
interests there as well.” » 

The State Departments effort to follow the 
road of least resistance failed in this in- 
stance. The courts of New York State re- 
fused to sanction SCAD’s ruling that the 
antidiscrimination law had no ‘application 
to the case.” 

The Defense Department has deferred to 
Saudi Arabia’s exclusion of American Jews 
from the Air Force personnel at the 
US. base at Dhahran, claiming this flag- 
rant act of discrimination a justifiable as- 
sertion of sovereignty. The fact that Jewish 
servicemen are excluded from the Dhahran 
base stands in glaring contrast to US. action 
under similar circumstances in 1911, when 
the House of Representatives resolved to 
notify Russia that “the Government of the 
United States will not be a party to any 
treaty which discriminates between Ameri- 
can citizens on the ground of race or 
religion.” 17 

After surrendering principles heretofore 
deemed fundamental to American integrity 
- in order to retain the Dhahran base, our 
Government was notified that the treaty 
granting us occupancy, which expires in 1962, 
will not be renewed by Saudi Arabia.” 

Meanwhile, in addition to accepting the 
continued blacklisting of American Jewish 
servicemen, the Defense Department, at Arab 
insistence, also imposes restrictions on 
Christian worship in Saudi Arabia: US. 
chaplains refrain from wearing crosses; serv- 
ices for American personnel are conducted 
as unobtrusively as possible, and Catholic 
priests wear lay attire in order to avoid of- 
fending the religious sensitivities of local 
authorities. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation yield to the 
boycott even as to contracts for dry-cargo 
vessels owned by American citizens that 
carry surplus commodities sold to Arab 
countries under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480). The contracts, insisted upon 
by Arab governments, state explicity that 
“the vessel is prohibited from calling at 
Israel waters or ports. Transshipment is 
prohibited.” ” The law provides that 50 per- 
cent of surplus products sent abroad must 
go in American bottoms; thus, while Ameri- 
can ships must be used for half the de- 
liveries, we have permitted Arab govern- 
ments, by constructing a blacklist, to render 
certain American vessels and owners ineligi- 
ble for carrying these shipments, F 


Other nations have called the Arab bluff 


The vigorous reactions of other nations 
stand in sharp contrast to the failure, in vir- 
tually every instance, of agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to reject the boycott by 
some effective’action, rather than words. 
Even our occasional lame representations 
have been rarely spontaneous; usually they 
have been called forth by letters of protest 
or inquiry from Members of Congress and 
interested organizations. 

The Dutch Government, through Prime 
Minister Willem Drees, announced in 1957 
that it would resist “boycott measures aimed 
at Israel or Jewish firms which threaten in- 
fringement of Dutch interests.”” This 
policy remains in effect. In February 1961, 
Dr. Hendrik R. van Houten, Secretary of 
State to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, con- 
demned Dutch exporters who discriminate 
against Jews in order to curry favor with 
the Arabs. 

England: With the extension of the boy- 
cott in 1956, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce declined to certify firms as not being 
owned by Jews.” During the House of Com- 
mons discussion on February 22, 1961, con- 
cerning the arragenments for an Arab League 
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Office to be opened in London, the govern- 
ment was asked: 

“Has it been made.clear to the Arab League 
that this office is not welcome here if it is 
to be used to spy on British firms trading 
with Israel or organizing a boycott against 
trading with Israel, or publishing anti- 
Semitic propaganda here?” 

To which Mr. Edward Heath, Lord Privy 
Seal, replied: ‘““We want this office to conduct 
itself in the normal and proper manner.” * 

West Germany: In 1952, while Israel and 
the German Federal Republic were conduct- 
ing negotiations which led to the repara- 
tions agreement designed to compensate ex- 
Germans of the Jewish faith who had suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Nazis, the Arab League 
tried to intervene. The West German Gov- 
ernment was informed that the contem- 
plated agreement would adversely affect 
Arab-German relations, and a general boy- 
cott of German goods was threatened. So 
vigorous was the Arab warning that a size- 
able body of German opinion, especially in- 
dustrial groups, tried to prevent consumma- 
tion of the agreement. Yet once it was rati- 
fied, the threatened boycott failed to mate- 
rializé. Egypt resumed trade negotiations 
with Germany which had been suspended 
as part of the boycott threat.™ West Ger- 
many has since continued to fulfill its obli- 
gations under the reparations agreement and 
maintains commercial relations with Israel. 
The Arab League nations nevertheless con- 
tinue to do business with Germany. 

The Arab pose of irrevocable commitment 
to the boycott obviously collapses when con- 
fronted by unyielding refusal to compromise 
or retreat. 


TO REASSERT THE RIGHT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Calls to reassert the long-established prin- 
ciple that no spokesman or agency of the 
US. Government is empowered to practice 
or condone discrimination against citizens of 
this country have come from Congress, from 
the legislatures of several States, and front 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

The U.S. Senate, on July 26, 1956, adopted 
a resolution (S. Res. 323) introduced by 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New York: 

“Whereas the protection of the integrity of 
the U.S. citizenship and of the proper rights 
of the US. citizens in their pursuit of lawful 
trade, travel, and other activities abroad is 
a principle of U.S. sovereignty; and 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among U.S. citizens based on their individ- 


.-ual religious affiliations and since any at- 


tempt by foreign nations to create such dis- 
tinctions among our citizens in the granting 
of personal or commercial aceess or any other 
rights otherwise available to U.S. citizens 
generally is inconsistent with our principles: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against U.S. citizens as incompatible 
with the relations that should exist among 
friendly nations, and that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state every reasonable effort should be made 
to maintain this principle.” 

Both Houses of Congress, on May 2, 1960, 
adopted a freedom of the seas amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act, introduced by Sena- 
tors Paut Dovctas and KENNETH KEATING: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that in- 
asmuch as (1) the United States favors free- 
dom of navigation in international water- 
ways and economic cooperation between na- 
tions; and (2) the purposes of this act are 
negated and the peace of the world is en- 
dangered when nations which receive assist- 
ance under this age wage economic warfare 
against other nations assisted under this 
act, including such procedures as boycotts, 
blockades, and the restriction of the use of 
international waterways; assistance under 
this act and the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
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shall be administered to give effect to these 
principles, and, in all negotiations between 
the United States and any foreign state 
arising as a result of funds appropriated 
under this act or arising under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, these principles shall be 
applied, as the President may Wetermine, and 
he shall report on measures taken by the 
administration to insure their applica- 
tion.” * © 

Despite this clear expression of Congres- 
sional interest, the State Department indi- 
cated that nothing would be done to im- 
plement the amendment, since it is not a 
law. In a letter to Senator Krearinec, dated 
February 24, 1961, John S. Hoghland 2d, Act- 
ing Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations, said: 

“The Department has so far coneluded that 
efforts to link the Mutual Security Act di- 
rectly to the Suez transit question would 
only intensify the very trade and transit 
restrictions which we all hope may be elim- 
inated, while at the same time playing into 
the hands of the Communists by exacerbating 
Middle East tensions.” 

The new 1961 Act for International De- 
velopment (AID), pending, provides for re- 
newed foreign aid and also repeals the Mutual 
Security Act and the various riders written 
into the foreign-aid program dealing with 
discrimination against American citizens, 
economic boycott and freedom of the seas. 
AID contains language seeking to restate in 
a general way the policy provisions of previ- 
ous foreign-aid acts cited above, but again 
fails to urge the President to withhold loans 
or grants derived from funds appropriated 
under the act from countries which discrim- 
inate against American citizens because of 
race or religion. 

The legislatures of California, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin have called on the Government to 
stiffen’ its position in respect to Arab dis- 
crimination against American citizens. 

For example, the New York resolution, car- 
ried in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 12, 
1961, states: 

“The Department of State be and is hereby 
respectfully memorialized (a) to take a firm 
position against Arab interference in the 
conduct of the affairs of American citizens 
and businessmen; 

“(b) To abstain from any cooperation with 
the Arab League boycott activities and pol- 
icies; 

“(c) To resist any efforts by Arab nations 
to maintain or widen its boycott activities 
in the United States; and 

“(d) To exert all possible efforts and utilize 
its resources to the fulfillment of the spirit 
and purposes of this resolution.” 

The Republican and Democratic platforms 
of 1960 pledged both parties to firm resist- 
ance to the boycott. Similar planks were 
adopted in 1956. 

The 1960 Republican platform promised: 

“To seek an end to transit and trade re- 
strictions, blockades, and boycotts. 

“To secure freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, the cessation of dis- 
crimination against Americans on the basis 
of religious beliefs.” 

The 1960 Democratic platform stated: 

“We will encourage an end to boycotts 
and blockades, and unrestricted use of the 
Suez Canal by all nations.” 

During the 1960 campaign, in response to 
inquiry, Presidential Candidate John F. 
Kennedy wrote: 

“There can be no doubt of where I stand 
on this problem. I wholeheartedly joined 
with other Senators—during the most recent 
Congress—to support an amendment to mu- 
tual security legislation which called ‘on 
the President to withhold U.S. assistance 
from those countries that engaged in eco- 
nomic warfare including boycott or block- 
ade against other states who are beneficiaries 
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of our mutual security program. As Presi- 
dent, I would certainly implement an act, 
expressing the sense of the Senate, when I 
so enthusiastically supported that piece of 
legislation. I would also carry out the man- 
date, twice expressed by the Senate, that the 
President act affirmatively to protect all 
American citizens from the practice of re- 
ligious or racial discrimination by foreign 
governments.” 

As recently as May 3, 1961, Senator Krat- 
ING entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from Brooks Hays, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations. Al- 
though emphasizing that the Government 
“does not recognize.-or condone the Arab 
boycott,” Mr. Hays gave no indication that 
any effective action was contemplated to 
support this position. Nor have the policy 
declarations by other bodies, State and Na- 
tional, or by President Kennedy himself, 
evoked any constructive response from the 
administrative officers of the Federal 
Government. 

Yet no arm of our Government can re- 
main forever impervious to thoughtful and 
sustained expressions of public opinion. 
The time has come for conscientious cit- 
izens and citizen groups to make themselves 
heard. 

The principle at stake was never more 
succinctly summed up than in the words of 
William Howard Taft: * 

“National prestige must be used not only 
for the benefit of the world at large, but for 
the benefit of our own citizenship; and, 
therefore, as we gain in international pres- 
tige we ought to assert our insistence that 
our passport certifying our citizenship should 
secure to every man, without regard to 
creed or race, the same treatment, the same 
equality of opportunity in every nation of 
the globe.” 

Public opinion should demand a return 
to our Government’s traditional insistence 
that it cannot acknowledge as legitimate, 
much less accommodate itself to, practices 
or policies which deny the equality of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Foreign countries have no sovereign right 
to discriminate among American citizens. 
As recent court decisions have underscored, 
no such right is vested in our own States, 
or in the Federal Government. That any 
other power should presume to tread on 
liberties declared inviolate by our Constitu- 
tion is an assault upon the American people, 
an invasion of American rights. The dignity 
of the United States, its status as a cham- 
pion of universal human rights, demands 
that this invasion be promptly repelled. 
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Opposition to Direct Dairy Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the July 25, 
1961, issue of the much _ respected 


. Hoard’s Dairyman magazine contains an 


editorial clearly stating opposition to 
direct dairy subsidies. Because I have 
always been impressed by this maga- 
zine’s forthright and knowledgeable po- 
sitions on dairy legislation, I recommend 
it to my fellow Members: 

SNEAKING UP ON THE Sow 


Seven years ago this month we published 
an editorial, “Backing Into Direct Payments.” 
We stated then that if we kept on in the 
same ruinous old rut (in the way of a farm 
program), direct farmer payments and 
lower prices to consumers would be the farm 
program of last resort. 

As readers of this page know, we have 
fought direct payments for years. Not only 
by the written word but on the speaker’s 
stand across the land, we have pointed out 
the danger and folly of the program insofar 
as dairying is concerned. In recent years, 
not one person has risen in our audiences to 
defend direct payments for dairying. 

But now, in a processor publication, comes 
an editorial, “Favor Direct Subsidies.” The 
editor states, “There apparently is over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of a free mar- 
ket for butter and direct subsidy payments. 
Managers of butter manufacturing plants, 
directors of cooperative creamery organiza- 
tions, cooperative marketing groups, and in- 
dependent wholesale distributors seemingly 
are unanimous in their opinion that it of- 
fers the only means of competing sucessfully 
with margarine.” 

Well, isn‘t that just dandy. The free-ride 
Freddies have conveniently forgotten all of 
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their high-sounding phrases in defense of 
free enterprise, self-reliance, market build- 
ing, and so forth. Now they simply want 
a free ride in the socialistic derby. 

These are the same people who looked 
down their noses in disdain when dairymen 
came up with a self-help dairy stabilization 
bill. They called it every name in the books, 
used all types of excuses, because they didn’t 
want anything to disturb their processing a 
large operating volume of cheap milk i 
their plants. ? 

Let this be known if anyone in the dairy 
business thinks he is going to sneak up to 
the hind teat of the Government sow with- 
out opposition, let him be disabused of the 
notion now. 

The prospect of such a spineless dairy pro- 
gram is nauseating. 





Congressman Machrowicz Refutes Gross 
Misrepresentations of Polish People’s 
Attitude Toward Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my letter to our colleague, 
Congressman THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
acknowledging receipt of his letter and 
his reply to Mr. Vincent B. Welch, a 
Washington attorney, who made com- 
ments containing gross misrepresenta- 
tions about the Polish people in his arti- 
cle in the Bowdoin College Alumnus en- 
titled “Behind the Iron Curtain.” 


The letters follow: 

JuLy 19, 1961. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLLEacvE: Thank you for your letter 
of July 18. 

I read with interest the enclosed copy of 
your letter to Mr. Vincent B. Welch, of 
Washington, D.C. replying to his article in 
the Bowdoin College Alumnus, entitled “Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” * 

Your reply not only refutes the many gross 
misrepresentations about the attitude of the 
Polish people toward Americans, but affirms 
what we all know to be as the true feelings 
of the good Polish people who are suffering 
under the yoke of communistic dictatorship. 
One would only have to talk-to some of the 
thousands of American citizens of Polish 
ancestry, living in-my congressional district, 
to realize that the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Welch, in his article, are not true in fact. 


Many of my constituents have traveled to 
Poland in the last few years to visit with 
their relatives. The stories they have told 
me about Poland and the Polish people cer- 
tainly bear no resemblance to the views ex- 
pressed in the Welch article. I think it is 
a travesty to say that “over 90 percent of 
the Polish people are Communists or com- 
munistic in sympathy, through dedication, 
brainwashing or abject fear.” I have read 
letters from Polish relatives of my constitu- 
ents which belie this charge. I have talked 
to Polish people visiting relatives, in my 
district, and they have all proclaimed their 
continuing and profound loyalty to their 
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Polish heritage, their Roman Catholic faith, 
and the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, who as you know, has constantly 
resisted the Polish Communist dictatorship. 

Again, I certainly want to thank you for 
apprising~me of Mr. Welch’s article and 
your reply to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
Member of Congress. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Housz OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., July 18, 1961. 
The Honorable Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House of Repreesntatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLueaGue: On July 5, 1961, one Vin- 
cent B. Welch, Washington attorney, circu- 
lated among the Membership of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate his 
article in the Bowdoin College Alumnus, en- 
titled “Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Since this article has been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REecorD and since it contains 
many gross misrepresentations, I. enclose 
herewith, for your information, my reply to 
him. 

I wish to call to your attention that Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
week, completely denied and rebutted most 
of the allegations contained in Mr. Welch’s 
letter. 

The Secretary's report is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 17, 1961,°on 
page 11762, and should be read carefully by 
any who might have been influenced by Mr. 
Welch's letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
THADDEUS M. MACHROWICz, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Mr. VINCENT B. WELCH, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WeicH: I have your letter of 
July 5, with which you enclosed a copy of 
your article “Behind the Iron Curtain,” in 
which you discuss your impressions result- 
ing from an 8-day tour of Poland this 
summer. Your article contains a few cor- 
rect observations, but with them such a tre- 
mendous amount of grossly unfair allega- 
tions inconsistent with actual facts, that I 
feel constrained to reply, particularly since 
the article has been distributed to the en- 
tire membership of, Congress, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL , and it is quite obvi- 
ous that it was your intention to influence 
congressional opinion on pending legis- 
lation. 

You stated that after 48 hours in Poland, 
you were in “somewhat of a state of hypno- 
tized amazement.” I accept your description 
of your state of hypnosis as an explanation 
of your completely inaccurate description 
of the state of mind of the Polish people. 
in justifying my own ability to properly 
evaluate the true situation in Poland, may 
I say to you that I have been there twice in 
the last 4 years, also that from personal ex- 
perience I know the situation in pre-Com- 
munist Poland. 

You are completely right when you state 
that the present Government of Poland is 
completely communistic and that the de- 
gree of suppression of human, rights, par- 
ticularly with reference to the church, is 
again increasing in tempo after the slight 
liberalization which was accomplished by 
the Polish peoples’ revolt in June 1956. You 
are also correct in your observation that 
presently “over 90 percent of the Polish peo- 
ple live in relative poverty.” But at this 
point the correctness of your report com- 
pletely ends. 


When you say that the Polish people in- 
dividually “despise us, particularly the 
Americans,” you are completely and thor- 
oughly wrong. Thousands of Americans who 
have visited Poland in the last few years 
have been almost unanimous in their ob- 
servation that hardly anywhere in the 
world, on either side of the Iron Curtain, do 
the Americans enjoy such respect and 
friendship as they do from.the people of 
Poland. No one, to my knowledge, with your 
single exception, has been in Poland even 24 
hours without noticing that. . All reports, 
private and official, confirm that fact. 

The most convincing proof of that is the 
tremendously enthusiastic and friendly re- 
ception that was given by the Polish people 
to former Vice President Nixon when he 
visited that country last year. Despite the 
fact that the Polish Communist Government 
did everything it could to withhold from 
the people of Poland the facts about the 
route or timing ‘of Vice President Nixon’s 
travel, the people turned out in surprisingly 
vast numbers to enthusiastically demon- 
strate their high degree of friendship to the 
American people. Mr. Nixon himself, after 
his return to the United States, declared 
that nowhere in his travels throughout the 
world, on either side of the Iron Curtain, 
did he experience such warm, spontaneous 
and sincere welcome. How can you explain 
this manifestation in view of your claim 
that the Polish people “despise the Ameri- 
can?” 

You are also in complete error when you 
say that “over 90 percent of the Polish peo- 
ple are Communists or communistic in sym- 
pathy, through dedication, brainwashing or 
abject fear.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth than that statement, and 
again almost unanimous private and official 
reports from those who saw Poland in the 
last few years, not in a hypnotic ‘state of 
mind, confirm my statement. As a matter 
of fact, I would state, on the basis of my 
own observation and knowledge of condi- 
tions in Poland, that it would be much 
nearer to the truth that nearly 90. percent of 
the people of Poland are anti-Communists, 
hate communism and will never accept it. 
If free elections were permitted in Poland 
today, there would be an overwhelming vote 
for our American type of democracy—and 
that feeling exists not only among the older 
generation but among the college and uni- 
versity students and the youth in general. 

You refer in your letter to the bloody re- 
volt of the Polish people in June 1956 for 
“bread and freedom.” The fact of that re- 
volt in itself puts a lie to your claim. But 
more important than that, as you yourself 
point out, and as many observers agree, that 
revolt was led by workers and by students. 
How then can you justify your preposterous 
statement that “over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy?” I consider that allegation of 
yours as utterly erroneous and am shocked 
by the carelessness and ruthlessness with 
which you make it. 

I believe that your difficulty may well be 
the same as that encountered by many other 
sincere but uninformed Americans—namely 
that they cannot or will not differentiate 
between the people of Poland and the govern- 
ment of Poland, which was imposed upon 
them against their will and without giving 
them an opportunity to participate in deci- 
sions regarding their national future. 

May I remind you that the present Com- 
munist government in Poland resulted from 
decisions made at Yalta and Teheran where 
the Poles, who were then our allies, were 
not represented, and may I remind you fur- 
ther that our own Government took part 
in those meetings and must be charged, in 
part at least, with responsibility for creating 
conditions which enabled the Communists 
to take Poland over against the will of its 
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people. Under such circumstances it ill be- 
hooves us to taunt the Polish people for 
having a kind of government which it had 
no part in creating. 

The situation in Poland is bad economi- 
cally and politically, but the Polish people, 
under the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, have shown a remarkabie strong 
spirit of resistance to Communist ideology. 

It is up to us in the United States to en- 
courage this spirit of resistance rather than 
discourage it by completely false and unfair 
allegations. Certainly we cannot, nor should 
we, encourage or invite the Polish people 
to armed revolt at this time when it could 
lead only to a bloody purge and worse repres- 
sion, unless we in the United States are ready 
to assist and join them in such armed re- 
sistance. Are wé ready to give this help to 
them? What was our response to the Poz- 
nan revolt in 1956, or the brave revolt of 
the Hungarian patriots? These two in- 
stances have alerted the people of Poland 
to the truth that armed revolt at this time 
would be a tragic error and that the only 
wise course for the people of Poland is to 
follow the leadership of such men as Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, who advises prudence and 
caution until the Western powers are ready 
and willing to correct the injustices created 
by the Yalta.and Teheran agreements. 

I sincerely hope you will recognize the 
gross injustice you have done not only to 
the people of Poland, but to the cause of 
justice and democracy throughout the world, 
and will do whatever can be done to atone 
for it by a correction of the careless mis- 
statements contained in your letter. 

‘ Yours very truly, . 
THADDEUS M. MACHROWICzZ, 
Member of Congress. 





Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PIRNIF. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the American people observe the second 
anniversary of Captive Nations Week. 

At this time last year the passage of 
the captive nations’ resolution caused 
great stir in the Kremlin, With Mr. 
Khrushchev openly admitting his con- 
cern. This is understandable, for the 
captive satellite nations together com- 
prise the Achilles heel of international 
communism. The courageous uprisings 
in Hungary, Poland, and East Germany 
vividly evidenced great internal unrest 
within the Soviet Empire. Each refugee 
is dramatic living proof of growing dis- 


‘ satisfaction with totalitarian puppet 


regimes thinly disguised as “people’s 
republics.” It is significant that this 
last weekend a record flow of over 4,000 
refugees sought freedom from such 
tyranny in West Berlin. 

In reaffirming that these existing 
Communist satellite regimes do not 
legitimately represent them, we offer 
some hope to these captive peoples. 
Unfortunately, in the past, we have not 
always acted in accordance with our ex- 
pressions of support for their struggle 
for freedom. Nevertheless, by refusing 
to recognize Soviet domination, we as- 
sure these people of our continuing in- 
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terest in their cause and admiration of 
their spirit. 

In the meantime, we express our sym- 
pathy not only to them, but to the newly 
emerging nations that are endeavoring 
to realize their destinies by self-determi- 
nation, This observance emphasizes to 
the world that we still adhere to the 
principles of our Founding Fathers— 
that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that when government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of citizens to alter ar abolish it. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, we proclaim the 
right of people everywhere to be their 
own master and not to remain captives 
of any commissar or dictator, nor be 
obliged to confess any creed except one 
compatible with conscience. These are 
the precious rights we covet for all 
mankind. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo Asks, “Is Mac- 
Arthur the Answer in Asia?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the very eminent Ambassador of the 
Philippines, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, re- 
cently prepared an article which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledg- 


er on Sunday, July 16. In his article . 


General Romulo pointed out to Ameri- 
cans the tremendous prestige which Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur en- 
joys in the Philippines and throughout 

*Asia and brought to the mind of America 
the question “Is MacArthur the Answer 
in Asia?” 

I should like, at this point in the 
Recorp, to insert the Newark Star- 
Ledger’s article by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Ambassador of the Philippines: 

Is MACARTHUR THE ANSWER IN ASIA? 


(Could Gen, Douglas MacArthur become 
the savior of American prestige in disturbed 
Asia if chosen for such a task by President 
Kennedy? That question is raised in the 
following dispatch written by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippines Ambassador to the 
United States. The dispatch was written 
just after MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the Pacific in World War II and 
postwar occupation chief in Japan, returned 
from a triumphal sentimental journey to the 
Philippines.) 

(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 


WaASHINGTON.—Gen, Douglas MacArthur’s 
sentimental journey to the Philippines has a 
fourfold significance: 

1. At a time when Soviet propaganda is 
sparing no effort to distort America’s image 
in the eyes of the peoples of Asia, General 
MacArthur’s personality emerges as a living 
refutation of Communist misrepresentations. 
Received by an Asian people with open arms 
and given a reception that in warmth and 
magnitude is unprecedented in that section 
of the globe, the American people should be 
proud that they have one of their own who 
can draw to his person and to his country 
—_ universal popular acclaim and admira- 

on, 
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What greater service can anyone in Amer- 
ica render to his people now, in the face of 
America’s diminished prestige in Asia, than 
to be able to project abroad America’s true 
qualities that will draw not suspicion or 
hatred but respect and gratitude as was 
evoked by General MacArthur wherever he 
went in the Philippines? 

2. General MacArthur saw the danger of 
communism and he fought it in Japan and 
Korea with such vigor and uncompromising 
firmness that he alienated many who did not 
have his vision to realize at that time the 
Communist all-pervading objective of world 
conquest. That he should have been re- 
ceived as he was received with such plethora 
of enthusiasm by our masses in the Philip- 
pines was a ringing reaffirmation of the 
unequivocal Filipino stand against com- 
munism. Coming at a time when Commu- 
nist infiltration and subversion are causing 
dangerous inroads in southeast Asia, the 
overall effect of General MacArthur’s timely 
visit to an Asian country on the free world’s 
fight against Communist totalitarianism is 
inded incalculable. 

3. After having come in close contact with 
my people and having their affectionate re- 
gard as no other American has, they opened 
their hearts to him, and he is in a position 
to convey to Washington and to American 
public opinion the current feelings and sen- 
timent of the Filipinos toward the United 
States. If Philippine-American relations are 
to continue on a basis of mutuality and 
close friendship, it is essential that there be 
in America a better understanding of pres- 
ent Filipino attitudes and reactions and that 
action be taken on pressing problems con- 
fronting the two Governments. After his 
visit, General MacArthur is the man who 
can speak with authority on such matters. 

4. We in the Philippines have shown by 
the spontaneous outpouring of cordiality 
and affection toward General MacArthur 
that we are a grateful people. We have 
given the lie to the saying that “republics 
are proverbially ungrateful.” For in the twi- 
light of his life and holding no official posi- 
tion, we welcomed General MacArthur as we 
welcomed no other in the past. No favors, 
no material rewards were expected. We in 
the Philippines are not fair weather friends. 
To whomsoever we are beholden we enshrine 
in our hearts. 

Where, may I ask, in contemporary history, 
is there a representative of the Western 
world, as beloved by an Asian people as 
Douglas MacArthur is by the Filipinos? Let 
the Americans ponder on the imponderable 
value to them in the cold war now raging 
of such an asset that they can proudly 
claim as their own. 

‘ 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
week of July 16-22 is being observed 
throughout the United States as Captive 
Nations Week. This is the second ob- 
servance of this event, and in a procla- 
mation on Captive Nations Week issued 
by President Kennedy the people of the 
United States are urged to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom. 
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Since World War II, millions of people 
in the captive nations who once knew 
freedom and national independence have 
been held under the domination of Soviet 
Russia and have suffered the denial of 
individual liberty and have been sub- 
jected to the cruel tyranny of Communist 
rule. 

The United States as a-nation is dedi- 

cated to the principles of national inde- 
pendence and freedom of the individual. 
The people of this Nation stand firm in 
their determination that liberation must 
come to those nations now held against 
their will and subjugated by the Soviet 
Union. 
* The United States will never compro- 
mise with liberty and freedom, and it is 
important that the people of the captive 
nations know that the position of this 
Nation and the American people is firm, 
and that the free world will not waver in 
its determined stand for the libtration of 
the captive nations. 

Observance of Captive Nations Week in 
the United States serves notice once again 
to Communist Russia that this Naticn 
supports the cause of freeedom through- 
out the world, and that our efforts will 
continue ceaselessly to achieve deliver- 
ance of the captive nations from Soviet 
bondage. ; 


Foreign Aid Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly outstanding citizens of the 
Second District of Kansas is James H. 
Browne, a business and civic leader, 
president of the Crusader Life Insurance 
Co. 

Recently, Mr. Browne was a delegate 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to the 


‘meeting of the International Labor Con- 
.ference in Geneva, Switzerland. As a 


delegate, Mr. Browne had the oppor- 
tunity, firsthand, to discuss many diffi- 
cult international problems, problems 
arising out of both individual and gov- 
ernmental relations, with business, labor, 
and government people from a hundred 
different nations. 

This experience gave Mr. Browne an 
opportunity to analyze what he dis- 
cussed, heard, and learned at the meet- 
ing and to integrate his conclusions with 
previous reflections, opinions, and inci- 
sive thought on relationships—human, 
individual, and international. 

Some of Mr. Browne’s salient thoughts 
and observations have been reported in 
two of my district’s newspapers, the Kan- 
sas City Star and the Kansas City Kan- 
san. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include those reports. 

First, from the Kansas City creer 
an article entitled “Foreign Aid 
lenge’”’: 

FoREIGN AID CHALLENGE 

Trying to make more sense out of Amer- 

ica’s foreign aid and technical assistance 
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* programs is one of the principle problems 
facing the country today. 

Getting persons expert in business and 
labor in the United States to go to the for- 
eign aid recipient countries, rather than 
Government appointees unqualified to pro- 
vide this know-how, is one possible solution. 

That’s the opinion of James H. Browne, 
president of the Crusader Life Insurance Co. 
and a delegate of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to the International Labor Conference 
last month in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Representatives of business, labor, and the 
governments of 100 countries attended the 
45th annual conference, purpose of which 
is to develop international regulations and 
practices in business and labor practices and 
relations. 

Browne said his particular area of the 
month-long conference was technical as- 
sistance. He was named vice chairman of 
the group studying problems concerned with 
technical assistance programs. 

Other areas included employment, social 
security, workers’ housing, vocational train- 
ing, equality of treatment and hours of work, 
he said. 

Browne said it is an unfortunate truth that 
some of the foreign aid supplied by the 
United States does not reach the people it 
is,intended for. Moreover, it often happens 
that the people who receive assistance are 
not aware it came from the United States. 

Especially appalling is the fact so many 
Americans involved in dispensing this aid do 
not speak the language of the country, 
Browne said. 

The Russian and Russian bloc representa- 
tives who attended the conference fought 
very hard for the points they were trying 
to make, he said. 

Instead of fighting among ourselves here 
in the United States, we should forget our 
own differences and use our energy to fight 
the Communists’ efforts to influence other 
countries, Browne asserted. 

Browne was accompanied to the confer- 
ence by his wife, Lucille. He was the first 
Negro ever to represent the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce at an ILO conference since the 
United States became a member in 1934. 


Then, from the Kansas City Star, an 
article entitled “Americans Suffer in 
Prestige With Reputation as ‘Showoftfs’:” 


AMERICANS SUFFER IN PRESTIGE WITH REPUTA- 
TION As “SHOWOFFS” 


The United States and its people are un- 
popular in most countries of the world. 

This is the impression James H. Browne, 
Kansas City, Kans., Negro business leader, 
brought back as an employer adviser at the 
recent International Labor Organization con- 
ference in Geneva. . 

‘Browne, president of the Crusader Life In- 

surance Co., said Americans are disliked in- 
ternationally because of lavish and impru- 
dent spending habits that put them in the 
“showoff” category. 
*" “And the US. Government is getting 
wastefully low mileage on its millions of 
foreign aid dollars because the manner of 
giving is like handing a quarter to a tramp,” 
he said. 

“Actually, underdeveloped countries don’t 
appreciate handouts. What they want more 
than anything else is aid to help themselves. 
They need technical know-how in agricul- 
ture, industry, medicine, and education. 

“A glaring fault of our country is its polit- 
ical patronage system in which politics out- 
weighs ability as a qualification for persons 
appointed to represent the United States in 
the nations of the world.” 

Browne, who returned home last week, 
said he was chosen for the important Geneva 
asignment by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, a fact that amazed many of the non- 
white representatives of other countries. 
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Racial disturbances in the South have been 
magnified in news stories circulated in other 
countries, particularly the Communist block, 
Browne said. 

It was his opinion that hunger and starva- 
tion in many countries is a priority problem 
of the world and that unless immediate 
progress is made on a solution, communism 
will flow into those areas. 

“In that direction, we can be of far greater 
aid for less money if our Government would 
forget politics and call on industry and labor 
to provide the technical assistance needed,” 
Browne said. 

“People of other nations call our country 
‘the big boss’ and they say it like a South 
American peon speaks of a plantatien owner. 
They want help, not gifts based on promise 
of subservience.”’ 

Visiting in several European countries on 
the way home from the conference. Browne 
found great concern everywhere over the 
Berlin situation and a universal prayer that 
it would not erupt into another world war. 





Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, Concerning Impact of 
Imports and Exports on Employment in 
the Textile Industry Before Subcom- 
mittee of House Education and Labor 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, this inquiry into the impact of 
imports and exports on American employ- 
ment in the textile industry pinpoints the 
double blow to this indispensable industry 
from reduced exports and increased imports. 

Although all categories of the industry 
must be considered as indivisible parts of 
the one problem, I shall confine myself to 


the two major sectors of cotton and wool - 


manufacturers. Since 1958 cotton manu- 
facturers imports have had the greatest per- 
centage increase (121 percent). Wool man- 
ufacturers imports in the same short period 
increased by (102 percent). 

Cotton broadwoven imports were 7.75 per- 
cent of domestic production. 

Wool broadwoven imports were 15.3 per- 
cent of domestic production. 

The U.S. cotton textile industry has lost 
a billion yards of exports equal to 9 percent 
of domestic production since 1947. This 
long-term trend is expected to continue. 
The decline in exports has accompanied the 
increase in imports. And what has been the 
resulting impact? 

Over the past decade textile mill employ- 
ment in the United States has declined by 
400,000 jobs, or approximately one-third of 
the total employment in this branch of the 
industry. This decline has been concen- 
trated along the Atlantic seaboard and 
especially in the many communities where 
textile mills constitute the sole or princi- 
pal source of employment. Employment in 
New England declined by 61 percent. : 

There has been a massive liquidation of 
textile mills. Since 1947, 838 mills in the 
United States, employing almost 230,000 
workers have gone out of business. 
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Textile hourly earnings, which in 1950 
were 15 percent below the average for all 
manufacturing workers and 10 percent be- 
low the average for soft goods industries, 
were 30 percent and 23 percent below the 
average of all manufacturing and nondur- 
able goods industry respectively in 1960. 
Short workweeks and cyclical layoffs have 
added to the chronic unemployment charac- 
teristic of many textile centers. 

Declining employment, increased unem- 
ployment, depressed prices, low earnings, 
shrinking production, and continued mill 
liquidations have several causes, but the 
competition from imports that are produced 
by foreign workers who are paid an average 
of 24 cents an hour is the principal cause. 

Technological changes in production and a 
drop in per capita consumption of textiles— 
among other factors—necessitated some con- 
traction in the textile industry, but do not 
explain the present and continuing threat 
to its survival. 

If the Government had exerted construc- 
tive leadership in the past decade to provide 
a solution to problems of this type, it would 
not have been forced to legislate a program 
for the redevelopment of distressed areas in- 
cluding so many communities that once de- 
pended upon the textile mills for their live- 
lihood. 

It has been estimated that 15 million 
Americans are dependent for a living upon 
textile and related industries. The textile 
industry is the largest manufacturing em- 
ployer in the Nation, employing 14 percent 
of all manufacturing workers. In March 
1961 the Department of Labor reported total 
employment of 2,159,000 workers. 

Only timid and tentative efforts have been 
made by the Government to help an industry 
which is essential to the economic progress, 
and to the security of the United States. 

Like Hamlet, it has pondered this, and 
pondered that for many years without arriv- 
ing at a practical decision to solve the prob- 
lem. 

All available statistics prove that the de- 
cline of exports and the increased pressure 
of imports is condemning the textile indus- 
try to a slow if lingering death as long as 


the Government fails to provide reasonable, 


protection through tariffs or import quotas. 

The purpose of these hearings is to reveal 
that the impact of imports (in relation to 
declining exports) is having a very serious 
effect upon employment in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Unless the administration, in its negotia- 
tions with those nations that are exporting 
an increasing volume of textiles to the United 
States, is able to arrive at agreements that 
will enable the American textile industry to 
compete in its own home market, the Con- 
gress has no alternative but to take matters 
into its own hands. 

The impact of imports on American tex- 
tile producers and textile employees is a clear 
and present danger that must be met by 
corrective action. 





Tribute to Billy Clapp by Under Secretary 
of the Interior Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Under Secretary of the Interior Carr 
paid tribute at a luncheon in the Pacific 
Northwest to Billy Clapp and to those 
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’ who worked with him to make the dream 


of Grand Coulee Dam a reality. In the 

years that have passed since their efforts 

achieved success the importance of this 
project and the great concept of har- 
nessing the Columbia River for the bene- 
fit of all the people has become clear to 
others as it always was to them. 

Under Secretary Carr’s remarks serve 
to remind us of what men of vision and 
faith can accomplish: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JAMES K. Carr aT LUNCHEON HON- 
ORING WILLIAM (BILLY) CLAPP, EPHRATA, 
WasnH., Juty 18, 1961 


Mr. Clapp, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me to be 
a part of your tribute to Billy Clapp, who, 
in conjunction with a band of dedicated 
and determined men and women, did so 
much to make the dream of Grand Coulee 
and the Columbia Basin project a reality. 

Secretary Udall has asked me to bring his 
personal greetings to Billy Clapp and his 
friends, Secretary Udall is unable to be 
here today, and this very pleasant assign- 
ment has fallen to me. 

Most of the time, we have the unfortunate 
habit of failing to acknowledge our gratitude 
for the personal sacrifices and contributions 
of our citizens until it is a matter of his- 
tory. Once in awhile, though, we recognize 
our collective debt before time has taken 
its toll of our pioneers. Today is one of 
these fortunate instances. 

The growth of our great lant from a few 
eastern colonies to a mighty colossus came 
about because America spawned men of 
vision, men who looked forward despite hard- 
ship and personal sacrifice, men who con- 
tinued to fight for a dream in the face of 
almost impossible odds. 

It is in memory of this valiant vanguard 
that we meet today to honor Billy Clapp. 
We honor him for his full contribution to 
the Columbia River Basin project. We hon- 
or him also as a symbol of the determined 
men who turned Grand Coulee from a dream 
into a living monument to man’s faith in 
the future. 

In honoring Billy Clapp, we also pay hom- 
age to Gale Matthews, Ed Southard, Sam 
Hill, Paul Donaldson, Rufus Woods, A. A. 
Goldsmith, Frank Bell, Nat Washington, 
Willis Batcheller, and, of course, Jim O’Sul- 
livan. We pay homage also to many others— 
the countless men and women of the Col- 
umbia Basin who supported this group 
morally and financially in the long struggle. 

The Columbia River, through its enormous 
flow and rapid fall, is the greatest power 
stream ih the civilized world. As a source 
of power, it is mightier than the Mississippi, 
greater than the Volga. It dwarfs the Gan- 
ges, the Euphrates, the Yangtze, the Yukon, 
and the Amazon in its value to man. 

Fully one-third of the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the United States lies along this great 
river, Its waters coursing to the ocean mean 
life and progress to a great region of our 
country, and its contributions to America 
far transcend its immediate benefits in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

To harness the waters of the Columbia 
required a daring spirit, a strength of will, 
and a vision of the future, as great as the 
river itself. The successful harnessing of 
the Columbia River, at Grand Coulee, has 
been described as an epic struggle made 
possible by the indomitable spirit of man. 

It required the construction of the larg- 
est concrete structure in the world—an 
undertaking which has been approached 
only in the building of the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt. 

It required 10 million cubic yards of con- 
crete—enough to build a highway across 
the Nation. 
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It required materials which would fill a 
train some 3,000 miles long. 

But, primarily, it required that the will 
of the people be made known through men 
like Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan and 
their friends. It needed the essence of 
American spirit, fostered by undaunted 
courage and determined devotion, to become 
reality. 

Billy Clapp supplied the idea—the idea of 
a dam across the Columbia at Grand Coulee. 
It was first publicized in the Wenatchee Daily 
World by Rufus Woods 43 years ago today. 

Although history may have forgotten, 1 
year later, Ole Kallstad, a carpenter here in 
Ephrata, wrote to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion suggesting-that power created by the 
dam could be used to pump water into the 
coulee. 

Here was the idea. Here was the method. 
And, to their everlasting credit, we had the 
men who could carry forth through the long 
years of struggle which lay ahead. I will 
not recount the bitter fight which consumed 
the years. However, it was epic in its pro- 
portions. 

Throughout the years, faced with fail- 
ures, setbacks, hidden and powerful opposi- 
tion, thwarted by lack of funds, Billy Clapp 
and his friends fought the good fight for an 
ideal—an ideal which is now firmly planted 
in America. 

This band of men believed that the re- 
sources of the Nation belonged to the people 
of the United States, that the resources of 
water and land were to be developed for 
the benefit of the people, that the fruits of 
our resources belonged to the many, not the 
few. 

Even as Billy Clapp unfolded the dream of 
a gigantic dam at Grand Coulee, an alter- 
nate proposal to irrigate the area through 
a@ series of gravity canals was being seri- 
ously pushed. I do not have to remind 
Billy Clapp of the forces of reaction which 
seized upon this proposal to thwart full 
development of the Columbia River. 

There were public statements such as this: 
“Probably nothing more visionary or imprac- 
tical or ruthless with waste of public funds 
has come in the mass of schemes to use the 
taxpayer’s money than the Coulee Dam 
project.” 

A leading legislator said, “Grand Coulee is 
the most colossal fraud in the history of 
America.” ‘ 

One newspaper in the area editorialized, 
“It is too great in volume, but it is vastly 
more impressive in the magnitude of its 
folly.” 

Even those who strongly urged the project 
could not have foretold the great contribu- 
tion which Grand Coulee made to our Nation 
in time of peace and in time of war. Fur- 
thermore, in spanning the Columbia River, 
the project ushered in a new era of resource 
development in the Pacific Northwest—an 
era which stressed the multiple-purpose con- 
cept of resource development. The early 
backers, I am sure, did not realize the tre- 
mendous recreational and fish and wildlife 
benefits which would flow from this under- 
taking. 

Many, I am equally sure, had notions of 
the terrific economic impact which would 
result. New opportunities for farmers, busi- 
nessmen, the professions—for everyone, in 
fact. Yet, I feel that even the most liberal 
concept then existing would today prove 
conservative. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation illustrate the practical economic 
values to an area of continued expansion of 
irrigation development. For example, these 
studies found that a typical mature develop- 
ment involving 1,000 acres of new irrigation 
creates 13 farming opportunities, supporting 
49 persons, and producing an average of 
about. $140,000 of crops each year. Addi- 
tional investment in farm property, ma- 
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chinery, equipment, and supplies totals 
about $425,000. More indirectly, the new 
1,000 acres of irrigated land provide 66 jobs 
supporting 163 people in urban areas. 

Hindsight is a questionable virtue, but had 
we known then what we know now, we would 
have built more Grand Coulees in the Pacific 
Northwest during those years. We would 
have installed more power. We would have 
developed more irrigable land. The lessons 
of the recent past prove that reclamation 
projects stand as oases of stability in the 
States where full development has been 
pressed. 

In terms of the Columbia Basin, irrigation © 
water has been available to thirsty lands of 
the project for only 10 years. In 1950, the 
project areas supported only limited dry 
farming and some stock raising. The popu- 
lation totaled a little more than 30,000— 
many of whom were engaged directly or in- 
directly with construction of the project 
facilites. Today, the project area encom- 
passes a population in excess of 70,000. 

Water is now available to over 440,000 
acres with crops totaling almost $41 million 
grown this year. In the few years since the 
first water was put on the land, the cwmula- 
tive gross value of crops total almost $200 
million. 

The total cost of works constructed by the 
Federal Government in this complex project 
exceeds $533 million. Income to the project 
from the sale of power generated at Grand” 
Coulee Dam, together with the annual op- 
eration and maintenance payments by the 
water users, now totals over $204 miilion. 
Power sales account for about 94 percent of 
the total income. : 

A few moments ago I mentioned that Billy 
Clapp and his associates met with difficul- 
ties as they worked to bring about the 
Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin 
project. An undertaking of so vast and un- 
precedented scope could not be expected to 
be brought into being without a certain 
amount of complex problems. And so it is 
that even today we have encountered dif- 
ferences and difficulties. 

We hear the statements: “Why worry 
about full development of the project—par- 
ticularly in the light of the current. crop 
surplus situation?” or “Why go on when 
further development will only mean more 
competition for the existing operation?” 

I’m sure that Billy Clapp’s close friend, 
Jim O'Sullivan, would give such statements 
short shrift. And, for far more than senti- 
mental reasons, too. There are sound 
economic and social reasons which make 
continued development of the. Columbia 
Basin project imperative. To call a halt 
when the irrigation potential is only half 
realized would be shortsighted, to say the 
very least. 

One of the stratagems advanced by the ad- 
herents of the gravity irrigation canal to 
block development of the Grand Coulee was 
to seek restriction on the height of the dam. 
Ed Southard once wrote to Jim O'Sullivan, 
who was then in California, that “* * * that 
high dam is the fight we have to win * * * 
the low dam is only half development.” 

And, so it is today. Four hundred and 
forty thousand acres in the project area is 
only half development. Our Nation is not 
rich enough to let this land lie fallow. We 
must work this land—this land which has so 
much to offer to America. 

The present problem regarding repayment 
of project costs has been with us for a 
decade. It is complex—but no more com- 
plex than the problems which were over- 
come by Billy Clapp and his friends in bring- 
ing this project to fruition. In fact, the re- 
payment problem is paled by comparison. 

Secretary Udall has endorsed the legis! 


“tion to defer the 1962 drainage assessment, 


and the bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation 
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ont Reclamation. We are hopeful that the 
measure can be passed this session. 

A highly qualified three-man board has 
been appointed to review the situatign and 
to consider actions which need to be taken 
to correct it. The board’s report is due by 
August 1. By September 1, we hope to de- 
velop a proposed contract—based on the re- 
port of the board—which will mean positive 
growth, rather than negative stagnation. At 
the same time, we plan to offer suggestions 
to rid the project of problems that have 
plagued it for years. 

We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start act- 
ing. 

We are determined to find a permanent 


, and fair solution to the problem. 


Once the basic policy outlines are estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the people of this 
area—in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under its Commissioner, Floyd 
E. Dominy—must work together construc- 
tively. We must be able to go to Congress 
next spring with an answer—based on an 
ability to repay—that will assure the full de- 
velopment of Columbia River Basin land. 
Today, we have half a project—which is 
much the same as building only half a dam. 

This is our determination and we will work 
cooperatively to bring a new era of progress 
to the Columbia River Basin project—a new 
breath of life which, like the New Deal -of 
three decades ago, put the dam across the 
Columbia. A new era which will mean re- 
newed growth to this area, a new era which 
is based on the same dedicated purpose of 
the man and the others whom we honor to- 
day. 

We honor Billy Clapp—as an individual for 
his major contribution in the development 
of the great inland empire. We honor him 
also as a symbol of the spirit which made 
this project a reality—a spirit which joins 
men like Billy Clapp in common cause to 
storm the ramparts of the mighty. 

The story of Billy Clapp—a story also of 
Jim O’Sullivan, Paul Donaldson, Gale Mat- 
thews, Ed Southard, and Rufus Woods, and 
countless others in this area—is also part of 
a@ greater story. 

Their efforts were a chapter in the fight of 
the people of the United States to wrest con- 
trol of their natural resources from the 
hands of the shortsighted. Theirs was a 
fight of real progress versus timidity, faith 
versus failure, right versus might. They 
were fighters—in tune with the tides of their 
time, moving in the vanguard of the future. 

Because they had a vision of progress, be- 
cause they had courage to rebound repeated- 
ly from failure, because they were deter- 
mined to win, their efforts were crowned 
with success. With this legacy behind us, 
we must carry forth the work started by Billy 
Clapp’s vision 43 years ago today. 

With this spirit to guide us, with this ex- 
ample and other courageous examples to in- 
spire us, we will fulfill the promise of this 
land. We will move forward to complete 
this great project, ever mindful that to falter 
and fail in our efforts is to repudiate the 
heritage bequeathed to us by Billy Clapp and 
those he symbolizes. 





Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
an article that recently appeared in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp entitled ‘““Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” issued to the Mem- 
bers of Congress by Attorney Vincent 
B. Welch, of Washington, D.C., describ- 
ing his observations on his recent visit 
to Poland, I have received a letter to- 
gether with copy of a letter sent to the 
author by our colleague, THADDEUS M. 
MACHROWICZ. The gentleman from 
Michigan, in spite of his numberless du- 
ties, as a Member of Congress, has pur- 
posely visited Poland on two occasions 
in the last 4 years to make an on the 
spot evaluation of conditions in order 
to present, if need be, to the Congress 
full and detailed facts. I am satisfied 
that as a result of his investigation and 
study that he is thoroughly familiar with 
the present situation in Poland. He has 
been a student of the history of Poland 
and its people past and present during 
his entire life and a keen follower of hap- 
penings ip that country. In order that 
all of us may profit by his straight- 
forward opinion of the present situation, 
I hope that the Members will read his 
interesting and enlightening reply to the 
writer of that article, “Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” The letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On July 5, 1961, one Vin- 
cent B. Welch, Washington attorney, circu- 
lated among the membership of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate his 
article in the Bowdoin College Alumnus, en- 
titled ““Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Since this article has been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and since it contains 
many gross misrepresentations, I enclose 
herewith, for your information, my reply to 
him. 

I wish to call to your attention that Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
week, completely denied and rebutted most 
of the allegations contained in Mr. Welch’s 
letter. 

The Secretary’s report is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, of July 17, 1961, on 
page 11762, and should be read carefully by 
any who might have been influenced by Mr. 
Welch's letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
THADDEUS M. MacHROwICcz, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Mr. VINCENT B. WELCH, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WELCH: I have your letter of July 
5, with which you enclosed a copy of your 
article “Behind the Iron Curtain,” in which 
you discuss your impressions resulting from 
an 8-day tour of Poland this summer. Your 
article contains a few correct observations, 
but with them such a tremendous amount of 
grossly unfair allegations inconsistent with 
actual facts, that I feel constrained to re- 
ply, particularly since the article has been 
distributed to the entire membership of Con- 
gress, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and it is quite obvious that it was your in- 
tention to influence congressional opinion 
on pending legislation. 

You stated that after 48 hours in Poland, 
you were in “somewhat of a state of hyp- 
notized amazement.” I accept your descrip- 
tion of your state of hypnosis as an explana- 
tion of your completely inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the state of mind of the Polish people. 
In justifying my own ability to properly 
evaluate the true situation in Poland, may 
I say to you that I have been there twice 
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in the last 4 years, also that from personal 
experience I know the situation in pre-Com- 
munist Poland. 

You are completely right when you state 
that the present Government of Poland is 
completely communistic and that the degree 
of suppression of human rights, particularly 
with reference to the church, is again in- 
creasing in tempo after the slight liberaliza- 
tion which was accomplished by the Polish 
people’s revolt in June 1956. You are also 
correct in your observation that presently 
“over 90 percent of the Polish people live in 
relative poverty.” But at this point the 
correctness of your report completely ends. 

When you say that the Polish people in- 
dividually “despise us, particularly the 
Americans,” you are completely and- thor- 
oughly wrong. Thousands of Americans who 
have visited Poland in the last few years 
have been almost unanimous in their ob- 
servation that hardly anywhere in the world, 
on either side of the Iron Curtain, do the 
Americans enjoy such respect and friend- 
ship as they do from the people of Poland. 
No one to my knowledge, with your single 
exception, has been in Poland even 24 hours 
without noticing that. All reports, private 
and official, confirm that fact. 

The most convincing proof of that is the 
tremendously enthusiastic anc friendly re- 
ception that was given by the Polish people 
to former Vice President Nixon when he 
visited that country last year. Despite the 
fact that the Polish Communist Government 
did everything it could to withhold from the 
people of Poland the facts about the route or 
timing of Vice President Nixon’s travel, the 
people turned out in surprisingly vast num- 
bers to enthusiastically demonstrate their 
high degree of friendship to the American 
people. Mr. Nixon himself, after his return 
to the United States, declared that nowhere 
in his travels throughout the world, on 
either side of the Iron Curtain, did he ex- 
perience such warm, spontaneous and sincere 
welcome. How can you explain this mani- 
festation in view of your claim that the 


-Polish people “despise the Americans?” 


You are also in complete error when you 
say that “over 90 percent of the Polish people 
are Communists or communistic in sym- 
pathy, through dedication, brainwashing or 
abject fear.” Nothing could be further from 
the truth than that statement, and again 
almost unanimous private and official re- 
ports from those who saw Poland in the last 
few years, not in a hypnotic state of mind, 
confirm my statement. As a matter of fact, 
I would state, on the, basis of my own ob- 
servation and knowledge of conditions in 
Poland, that it would be much nearer to 
the truth that nearly 90 percent of the people 
of Poland are anti-Communists, hate com- 
munism and will never accept it. If free 
elections were permitted in Poland today, 
there would be an overwhelming vote for 
our American-type of democracy—and that 
feeling exists not only among the older gen- 
eration but among the college and university 
students and the youth in general. 

You refer in your letter to the bloody re- 
volt of the Polish people in June 1956, for 
“bread and freedom.” The fact of that re- 
volt in itself puts a lie to your claim. But 
more important than that, as you yourself 
point out, and as many observers agree, that 
revolt was led by workers and by students. 
How then can you justify your preposterous 
statement that “over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy?” I consider that allegation of 
yours as utterly erroneous and am shocked 
by. the carelessness and ruthlessness with 
which you make it. 

I believe that your difficulty may well be 
the same as that encountered by many other 
sincere but uninformed Americans; namely, 
that they cannot or will not differentiate be- 
tween the people of Poland and the Govern- 
ment of Poland, which was.imposed upon 
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them against their will and without giving 
them an opportunity to participate in deci- 
sions regarding their national future. 

May I remind you that the present Com- 
munist Government in Poland resulted from 
decisions made at Yalta and Teheran where 
the Poles, who were then our allies, were not 
represented, and may I remind you further 
that our own Government took part in those 
meetings and must be charged, in part at 
least, with responsibility for creating con- 
ditions which enabled the Communists to 
take Poland over against the will of its peo- 
ple. Under such circumstances, it ill be- 
hooves us to taunt the Polish people for 
having a kind of government which: it had 
not part in creating. 

The situation in Poland is bad econom- 
ically and politically, but the Polish people, 
under the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, have shown a remarkably strong 
spirit of resistance to Communist ideology. 
It is up to us in the United States to en- 
courage this spirit of resistance rather than 
discourage it by completely false and unfair 
allegations. Certainly we cannot, nor should 
we, encourage or invite the Polish people to 
armed revolt at this time when it could lead 
only to a bloody purge and worse repression, 
unless we in the United States are ready to 
assist and join them in such armed resist- 
ance. Are we ready to give this help to 
them? What was our response to the Poznan 
revolt in 1956, or the brave revolt of the 
Hungarian patriots? These two instances 
have alerted the people of Poland to the 
truth that armed revolt at this time would 
be a tragic error and that the only wise 
course for the people of Poland is to follow 
the leadership of such men as Cardinal 
Wyszynski, who advises prudence and cau- 
tion until the Western Powers are ready and 
willing to correct the injustices created by 
the Yalta and Teheran agreements. 


I sincerely hope you will recognize the 
gross injustice you have done not only to 
the people of Poland, but to the cause of 
Justice and democracy throughout the world, 
and will do whatever can be done to atone 
for it by a correction of the careless mis- 
statements contained in your letter. 

Yours very truly, 
THADDEUS M. MacHRowIcz, 
Member of Congress. 





Propaganda Poison Unleashed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the REcorp my remarks 
during the Human Events Political Ac- 
tion Conference on July 15, 1961, in 
Washington, D.C.: 

Two weeks ago the House of Representa- 
tives appropriated the staggering and unbe- 
lievable sum of $42 billion in order to pro- 
vide this Nation for just 1 year with those 
weapons which will protect it from the po- 
tential military ‘aggression of the Soviets. 
The unanimous vote of the House indicates 
the necessity of maintaining the strongest 
possible military defense posture. 

There are those of us who believe that we 
are not going to have an all-out nuclear war; 
that the between the East and the 
West is fairly well balanced; that the Com- 
munists are not going to risk the total de- 
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struction of their cities by engaging in such’ 


a conflict. And why should they? 

Look how far they have come in the short 
space of 40 years. As we all know, today they 
dominate one-third of the land mass of the 
earth and an equal proportion of its people. 
They have done this not so much by outward 
or military aggression but by the use of 3 
new weapon of warfare called indirect ag- 
gression or subversion and infiltration. Al- 
though the third world war has already begun 
and the Communists have been using this 
new weapon with remarkable success for a 
number of years, few people until recently 
have been willing to admit its success, al- 
though the evidence has been overwhelming. 

While, as I have pointed out, we have 
spent astronomical sums for military hard- 
ware, our expenditures and our efforts to 
combat indirect aggression have been prac- 
tically nil by comparison. It took Cuba to 
wipe out this blind spot. If the Communists 
had been foolish enough to try to take Cuba 
by military force, they would have failed 
miserably because we would have moved in 
with everything we had. Yet through in- 
direct aggression, infiltration and subversion, 
Havana today is as Communist-controlled 
as Moscow and Peiping. 

Today in the meantime Khrushchey dis- 
tracts the attention of the world by sword- 
rattling in Berlin—by parading a mighty 
and nasty looking air force. But, as in the 
past, he’s not going to push so far or so 
hard that the shooting starts. 

The truth is in my opinion that the So- 
viets have abandoned the centuries-old 
concept of war. They have discovered that 
@ man killed by a bullet is useless. He can 
dig no coal. They believe that a demolished 
city is useless. Its mills produce no cloth. 
The objective of modern warfare is to cap- 
ture intact the minds of the people and their 
possessions so they can be put to use. If 
we have to be conquered by destructive nu- 
clear age weapons, it will be considered a 
setback by the Kremlin. 

So while we.necessarily respond to the 
new Communist manufactured crisis in 
Berlin by putting more guns and planes into 
our arsenal because we can’t afford to take 
@ chance, the Kremlin continues its Lao, 
African, and Cuban type of indirect aggres- 
sion or subversion throughout the free world 
including the United States—the New York 
Times to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We are their prime target. We are the 
only real roadblock in their ever-increasing 
drive for world domination. They have 
“sleepers” in every nook and cranny of this 
country, ready and willing to act when the 
Communist timetable requires their special 
skills. 

Those who grudgingly admit that the Com- 
munists may have succeeded in taking over 
most of the countries now behind the Iron 
Curtain by subversion—those who do not 
deny that the Kremlin as of this moment 
may be boring from within in Laos, in the 
Middle East, in Latin and South America 
but continue to argue that there is no Com- 
munist fifth column in the United States, 
are living in a fool’s paradise. 

Communist-instigated agitation and dem- 
onstrations against the United States, as we 
have witnessed all over the globe, will shortly 
begin to flare up in this country. The Com- 
munist-inspired riots against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
San Francisco a year ago were only a prevue. 

At first most of the demonstrations will 
be against grievances or alleged grievances 
that appear to have no Communist connec- 
tion. In most instances, however, they. will 
be instigated, directed, and masterminded 
by Khrushchev’s boys. The disturbances 
will be handled so cleverly that many of the 
well-meaning participants will not realize 
that they are mere puppets whose strings 
are being pulled by the highly trained ex- 
perts in Communist psychological warfare, 
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By far the most effective means for sof- 
tening up various segments of the American 
people for Communist internal subversion is 
massive doses of propaganda, timely and 
expertedly administered The Committee on 
Un-American Activities has developed vol- 
umes of evidence with respect to the Com- 
munist propaganda assault on the Ameri- 
can people. Let me tell you about it. 

During the past 2 years, the Committee 
has conducted extensive hearings at the 
various ports of entry in the United States. 
These hearings have disclosed that today 
there are coming into this country each year 
through the United States mail approxi- 
mately 10 million pieces of subtle, effective 
Communist propaganda from Iron Curtain 
countries and Communist centers located in 
friendly nations. Let me describe one of 2 
series Of almost identical committee hear- 
ings dealing with Communist political prop- 
aganda, held in a few of the 45 ports of 
entry for mail in the United States. 

Our committee met in Buffalo some time 
ago. On the courtroom floor were dozens 
of large sacks of mail directed to the Buf- 
falo area which came from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Sacks were opened at random and 
their contents dumped on the tables. Eighty 
percent of the mail in those sacks was pro- 
Russian propaganda in one form or another, 
emanating from Communist countries, ad- 
dressed to people in the Buffalo community. 
Part of this propaganda, printed in 11 dif- 
ferent languages, is directed to various na- 
tionality groups; often to individuals who 
have migrated to the United States from 
satellite nations, or who have families still 
living under the Kremlin’s heel. 

The propaganda is cleverly and subtly pre- 
sented in magazines, newspapers, and pam- 
phlets which, from a casual perusal, do not 
reveal the poison they contain. Expensive 
magazines, comparable in size and format 
to our Life and Look, are sent free, or sell 
for only a small fraction of the cost of print- 
ing. They are obviously subsidized by the 
Communist propaganda agencies, since they 
carry no advertising whatsoever. 

The US. Information Agency testified that 
the boys in the Kremlin are spending more 
$1 billion a year on all forms of Communist 
propaganda, directed to every country in 
the world. Exactly what portion of this 
amount the comrades spend for the edifica- 
tion of the people of the United States is in 
the process of being determined. However, 
these bright-colored pictorial magazines, 
newspapers, and scemingly innocuous pam- 
phiets, containing articles bearing attractive 
titles, are at this very moment being shipped 
into this country in huge quantities and at 
an accelerated, rate. 

The evidence at the hearings shows that, 
when the Communists want to influence the 
attitude of certain nationality groups in 
this country on current political and other 
issues, there appears a rash of concentrated 
mailings to these groups, carrying the Com- 
munist line on the issue. 

People who receive these mailings 
often those who have fied Iron Curtain 
countries and settled in the United States, 
or who have families and relatives in those 
countries. They become greatiy disturbed 
when they find that the Communists know 
their addresses in the United States. Many 
were so upset that they SS resi- 
dences and their names. Some e panic- 
stricken when, within a few weeks there- 
after, similar mailings arrived bearing their 
new addresses and their changed names. 

Our committee determined how these ad- 
dresses were Obtained by the oversea Com- 
munist propagandists. The findings illus- 
trate how effective one Communist can be. 
The argument made by the leftwing that 
there is nothing to fear because there are 
so few Communists in the United States is 
again negated. Here is one method used. A 
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member of the Communist Party joins, say, 
a Polish singing society. His Communist 
connections, of course, are unknown to the 
members of the group. He surreptitiously 
obtains the mailing hst of the organization. 
One of his obligations to the Communist 
conspiracy is fulfilled when he sneaks that 
list behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me give you a few excerpts from the 
record of the hearings which indicate how 
these people feel about the material they 
receive. A woman writes to a postal official 
as follows: “Lately I have been receiving 
propaganda from abroad. I do not know 
who sent my name in or how they found my 
address. Please return this material. My 
husband and I do not want trouble with this 
Government.” 

One person begs: “Please do not let these 
things pass through. I do not need this 
smelly stuff.” 

A former resident of Berlin has this to say: 
“I would like to advise you that I do not want 
any mail sent to me sealed from Berlin. This 
is a black, dirty Communist Party literature 
to return us new Americans to our native 
countries. I am loyal to my new home, the 
United States of America, and do not want 
to hear any of that kind of literature. Please 
destroy all that.” : 

A group of displaced persons wrote as fol- 
lows: “We, the displaced persons, been get- 
ting by mail Communist propaganda here in 
five different languages. First it started with 
small sheets now they are mailing large 
printed sheets over every other month call- 
ing us back, it is our duty to be back in 
your own country. We shorten the working 
hours and raise the pay 30 percent, don’t 
slave there, they don’t want you there where 
you are now slaving your life out. 

“We are very sorry we cannot give our 
names and addresses in this letter; we are in 
fear of danger same as five Russian seamen 
been kidnapped from here, most of us are 
as citizen now. All we ask kindly to stop the 
propaganda mail coming over so we can live 
peacefully; we don’t want their propaganda 
here and we don’t want to be victims.” 

A professor at one of our universities said 
in handing the committee this magazine with 
three attractive girls on its cover: “Here is 
a bit of East German literary work. It is to 
be assumed that it is being circulated in ap- 
preciable quantity in this country by mail. 

“I am concerned about the influence of this 
propaganda upon the average person in this 
country. While one may argue that no red- 
blooded American could ever be affected by 
this literature, it is my experience that it 
requires more than an ordinary degree of 
sophistication in these matters to become 
fully aware of the presumptuousness of this 
magazine. 

“This is obviously a Government-sub- 
sidized venture; no East German publisher 
is in a position to finance this grade of 
translation which, by Iron Curtain stand- 
ards, is of excellent graphic quality. They 
take unfair advantage of the absence of 
censorship by the United States mail to 
further their shady cause, which is to cast 
doubt upon the U.S. position toward Russia. 
They provide additional eyewash for those 
who are eager to forget> the Hungarian 
struggle for freedom, and to break down 
American morale by ‘proving’ that the Rus- 
sians aren’t so bad after all. 

“This is sneaky business. It is an ex- 
ample of the new twist in Red psychological 
warfare. 

“The stuff is poisonous. May be some edu- 
cation by your committee of potential 
recipients of such propaganda would help.” 

George Sokolsky in a recent column, in 
his usually effective way, pinpoints the issue. 
He wrote: “I hold in my hand a magazine 
similar to hundreds, perhaps thousands, that 
have been sent Hungarians living in the 
United States, which shows that the Com- 
munists in Budapest have the addresses of 
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Hungarians in the United States in detail. 
It is obvious that this is a propaganda maga- 
zine. The question that bothers me is how 
the Communists got the addresses of all the 
Hungarian refugees in the United States. Is 
the Post Office of the United States to be 
used to put pressure upon persons living 
within the United States? Hungarians in 
this country are incensed at receiving these 
unsolicited papers. 

“The Hungarians could not have had all 
these names and addresses unless they main- 
tained a large espionage system in this coun- 
try. How could this magazine get these 
addresses in such minute detail unless some- 
one in the United States compiled a list? 
It takes time, labor, and expense to get up 
such a list of hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons ‘scattered all over the United States. 
Who does this job? 

“Neither the State Department nor any 
other agency of the Government is entitled 
to cover up for spies on the ground that we 
do not wish to have bad relations with a 
country. Why these spies are permitted to 
operate is not readily explainable except that 
our laws give them an advantage that does 
not exist in any other country.” 

Of course, I would not want to lead you 
to believe that the propaganda is directed 
solely to nationality groups and those who 
have ties in Iron Curtain countries. In fact, 
only a small percentage of the total propa- 
ganda coming through the mails is devoted 
to this group. Of the more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent types of these periodicals which come 
to our shores each year, the great mass is 
printed in English and goes to native-born 
Americans; to our libraries, colleges, semi- 
naries, and to people with extreme left-wing 
propensities who are in positions to mold 
American opinion. 

There is another facet to this Communist 
propaganda offensive. Some months ago the 
country. was flooded with what purported to 
be scientific radio journals from the Soviet 
Union. Great prominence was given in these 
journals to a quiz for ham radio operators. 
A series of prizes were offered to the winners. 

It is significant that, after the contestant 
had answered the questions, which in them- 
selves were filled with propaganda, he was 
asked to give his address, the call letters of 
his radio station, and other pertinent infor- 
mation about his activities as a ham oper- 
ator. It would be presumptuous for me to 
detail how highly valuable such information 
is, not only to the propagandists but also to 
the Russian secret police. 

Our postal and customs officials testified 
that of the tremendous number who par- 
ticipated in this contest, several thousand 
won the second prize. It was a copy of a 
publication entitled “Radio Moscow.” The 
Communists certainly got a lot of mileage 
out of the rubles spent on this one. 

Perhaps the most revealing development 
was brought to light in hearings at New 
York. These hearings were being held a 
few months after the Hungarian revolution. 
One of the exhibits was a magazine dated 
a few months before the Hungarian freedom 
fighters rebelled against Communist oppres- 
sion. It was published in Hungary, but 
printed in English, and widely distributed in 
the United States. 

It was interesting to read, immediately 
after the revolution, from this propaganda 
sheet printed immediately before the revolu- 
tion, how the Hungarian people were happy 
and content and how they were prospering 
under the Communist regime. This piece of 
propaganda was done so cleverly that, had 
not the revolution and subsequent Russian 
atrocities taken place, thousands of Amer- 
icans, particularly those of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, would have been duly convinced of 
the alleged success of a benovelent Commu- 
nist regime in Hungary. 

Now, of course, a great hue and cry has 
gone up from the leftwing, charging the 
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committee with censorship and trying to de- 
prive the American people of scientific and 
cultural literature from the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Let’s see how uplifting, cultural, and sci- 
entific some of this unlabeled literature is— 
literature which is sent unsolicited to mil- 
lions of Americans whose addresses have been 
surreptitiously obtained by the Communist 
apparatus operating within the United 
States. Here is a highly cultural and elevat- 
ing treatise, thousands of which have been 
distributed not only in the United States 
but also in most of the countries of the free 
world. It is part of the evidence taken 
from the mail sacks during the hearings of 
our committee in Buffalo. It was printed 
in Communist China in 1958. It is entitled, 
“Data on Atrocities of U.S. Army in South 
Korea.” Here are a few choice, high-level 
quotes: “From the very first day of their 
occupation, the American imperialists have 
been trying hard to convert South Korea 
into a project for squeezing out maximum 
profit for the millionaires of Wall Street and 
an-.outpost for their aggression of the Asian 
Continent.” 

A little further on we read this: “The 
American imperialists since 1950 have com- 
mitted atrocities unprecedented in the his- 
tory of mankind in their aggressive war in 
Korea. They have massacred at random in- 
nocent people in Korea. They have destroyed 
and pillaged more than 5,000 schools, 1,000 
hospitals and clinics.” 

Again we read: “The American soldiers 
arrested Kim Bu Ing, a dockworker in In- 
chon, for the only reason that she was a 
member of the women’s union. After vio- 
lating and torturing her by every means, they 
stripped her naked, burnt her with a heated 
iron poker and then killed her.” 

On another page we find this: “That same 
month, the American soldiers arrested a 
peasant only because he was a model farmer, 
passed wire through his nose and ears, pierced 
his hands with a bayonet, nailed the words 
‘model farmer’ on his forehead and dragged 
him around the village before they killed 
him.” 

This highly cultural periodical then pro- 
ceeds to tell what the American soldiers did 
to this farmer’s daughter-in-law. It is so 
heinous, vile, and filthy that I am unable 
to quote what it says. 

As late as February 25, 1958, it is alleged 
that: “U.S. soldiers beat a Korean boy, aged 
13, and stabbed with a knife his legs and 
arms on the false charge of ‘theft.’ The 
boy was put into a box, the lid was nailed 
down, it was loaded into a helicopter which 
took the box north of Seoul where the cargo 
was dumped, and the boy left to die.’’ 

This piece of lying propaganda contains 
accounts of hundreds of other similar alleged 
atrocities. Being unmarked and unlabeled, 
people reading it after it was distributed by 
members of the Communist Party in the 
United States would have no knowledge 
whatsoever of the fact that it came from the 
propaganda mills of Red China, particularly 
since most of the editions were printed in 
English. 

Some will ask what legislative purpose, 
other than exposing this phase of the cold 
war, did the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities have in making the investiga- 
tions and holding the hearings I have been 
discussing. 

Under the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which prohibits interference with 
freedom of speech and the press, these pub- 
lications cannot be banned. The committee 
has no thought of attempting todo so. We 
do, however, have a law known as the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act, passed in 1938, 
which requires that all political and sub- 
versive propaganda coming from abroad must 
be properly labeled so that the recipient will 
know the source and nature of the material. 
It is similar to our pure food and drug laws 
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which require that bottles and packages con- 
taining certain foods and medicines, espe- 
cially poison, must be labeled as to content. 
If the law requires that poison which may go 
into our stomachs must be clearly identified, 
it certainly should require that poison for 
the mind be also unmistakably labeled. 

While the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 
apparently requires proper labeling, Commu- 
nist propagandists have found loopholes and 
weaknesses which they have exploited. They 
are such that our customs and postal offi- 
cials testified that they never saw one piece 
of the propaganda I have been talking about 
so labeled, except that which was sent to the 
Library of Congress, embassies, and other 
agencies of Government. 

The straw of absurdity that broke the 
camel’s back of patience in these hearings 
was the development of the fact that the 
taxpayers of the United States, who at pres- 
ent are subsidizing our tremendous postal 
deficit, help to pay the heavy cost of deliver- 
ing this propaganda which would destroy us. 

As a result of these extensive hearings on 
the flow of Communist propaganda into the 
United States, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and I intro- 
duced bills which would plug up these loop- 
holes in the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 
and compel the labeling of this material as 
contemplated and intended by the original 
1938 act. 

On March 17 of this year some of us had 
the shock of our lives. The President issued 
an Executive order directing that Communist 
propaganda should be delivered to the ad- 
dressees, even though it was unsolicited and 
unlabeled and in violation of at least the 
intent and purpose of the Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act. Most of this propaganda 
was in bulk. All first-class mail and solicited 
second- and third-class material has been 
delivered without delay even though it has 
not been labeled as intended by the 1938 act. 
Since the Presidential order in March, I 
have been informed by the Deputy Collector 
of Customs at New York that Communist 
propaganda coming through the mails alone 
has increased 120 percent. 

The Walter bill to plug up the holes in 
the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act so that 
this propaganda would be properly labeled 
was on the Consent Calendar of the House 
on May 15. The leftwing Washington Post 
viciously attacked the bill with lies and dis- 
tortions. It supported the President’s order 
directing that this unlabeled poison be de- 
livered. It charged that the bill created “an 
office of ideological censorship, empowered to 
put ideas in quarantine lest they infect 
American minds.” 

The editorial stated that: “It would keep 
Americans generally from learning what they 
needed to know about the world they live 
in; that it would substitute for free choice 
of a free people as to what they want to read 
the judgment of an official censor.” 

You can readily understand the feeling 
of utter frustration at such charges on the 
part of those who labored to bring about 
vitally needed legislation when it is so dis- 
torted and misrepresented in the press of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

As I have said, this bill does nothing more 
than carry out the purpose and intent of 
the original Foreign Agents’ Registration 
Act of 1938 and that is to require the label- 
ing of foreign political propaganda as it 
was defined in that act. There is no censor- 
ship. There could be no withholding under 
this legislation, if the propaganda was labeled 
as to source. In view of what I have said, 
what do you think of this last statement of 
the Washington Post editorial: “Mr. WALTER 
aims to slip this bill through the House with- 
out hearings on it, without opinions on it 
from the executive agencies which would 
have to administer it.” 

What do you think of that statement 
after 2 years of hearings and when I point 
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out that the bill was requested, recom- 
mended, and drafted by the very agency 
which administers the Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act? 

As I said before, we spend billions to 
create weapons to protect us from military 
aggression. On the other hand, we have 
countless roadblocks thrown into the path 
of every effort to protect this Nation from 
internal subversion. It comes not only from 
leftwing newspapers like the Washington 
Post but also from agencies of Government. 

This bill which I have been talking about 
was introduced on March 21, 1961. It was 
on the Calendar for the first time on May 
15, 1961. It was again on the Calendar of 
the House on June 19, 1961. That morning 
it was faced with another vicious editorial 
by the Washington Post. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back, 
however, was the fact that on the morning 
of June 19, 3 months after the bill was 
introduced, after it had been on the Cal- 
endar of the House, the committee received 
a report from the Attorney General attack- 
ing the bill. It is significant that some of 
the very language used in the Washington 
Post editorial of May 14 appeared subse- 
quently in this belated Attorney General’s 
opinion—if you could call it that. In fact, 
no respectable member of the bar could 
justify it as a legal opinion or an analysis 
of the bill. It was a political statement in 
support of the President’s Executive order 
allowing this unlabeled and unsolicited 
propaganda to be delivered to the addresses 
in this country. I cannot prove it, but I 
would bet my bottom dollar that it was writ- 
ten on direction from the eggheads in the 
State Department who from the very be- 
ginning of this administration, time after 
time, in incident after incident, have 
adopted a policy of “Let’s not make Khru- 
shchev unhappy.” 

It is obvious from this so-called opinion 
that it was these addlebrained leftwing 
liberals in the State Department who also 
dictated the Presidential order to let this 
poison through unlabeled. 





Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is presently before the Appro- 
priations Committee the question of 
whether or not we should approve the 
request for funds by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to build and all-Federal trans- 
mission grid for the Colorado River 
storage project. Against this we must 
consider the proposal by five electric 
companies to market power from the 
project to the Department’s customers 
over a joint system of utility company 
and Federal lines. This issue will in- 
volve basic congressional policy with re- 
spect to the marketing of Federal power 
and it would be well for us to know just 
what that policy is and how it has 
evolved over the years. 

The need for a Federal power market- 
ing policy came to a head when large 
quantities of Federal power began to be 
available from large multiple-purpose 
projects that had been authorized in the 
late thirties and early forties. 
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It was not until the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 that the policy was first expressed 
in legislative language. It was further 
evolved in connection with the South- 
western and Southeastern Power Admin- 
istrations, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

From the outset this policy has sought 
to strike a balance between Government 
and industry. It has avoided encourag- 
ing the growth of one at the expense of 
the other, but at the same time it has 
striven for maximum results in terms 
of benefits to the Nation as a whole. 

It has at no time permitted the De- 
partment of Interior, the sole market- 
ing agent for most Federal power, to as- 
sume an all-inclusive, dominant role by 
constructing all-Federal power systems 
to the exclusion of industry or non-Fed- 
eral groups. Instead, it has encouraged 
and promoted cooperative, joint develop- 
ment in every case possible. 

As a result, no Interior Department 
power marketing agency today has a 
completely all-Federal system. All re- 
flect cooperation and joint use of facili- 
ties to one degree or another. 

FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 


Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 contains the first significant dec- 
laration of policy on the subject. With 
regard to the construction of transmis- 
sion lines it states: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, to construct or acquire, by purchase 
or other agreement, only such transmission 
lines and related facilities as may be nec- 
essary in order to make the power and en- 
ergy generated at said projects available in 
wholesale quantities for sale on fair and 
reasonable terms and conditions to facili- 
ties owned by the Federal Government, pub- 
lic bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies (Public Law 534, 78th Cong., 58 
Stat. 890). 


In considering this legislation the 
House of Representatives refused to ac- 
cept an amendment drafted by the In- 
terior Department that would have 
granted it much more extensive author- 
ity to build transmission lines. The Sen- 
ate committee reported. a bill with a pro- 
vision similar to the one quoted above 
and gave this reason: 

The committee desire an amendment 
which provides a convenient and practical 
method of disposing of power at projects 
under the control of the War Department 
without setting up a public power trust 
which would be unduly competitive with 
established private power utilities. 


Several years.later Senator HaypEn 
emphasized that wheeling agreements 
could be used to carry out this provision 
of the 1944 Flood Control Act: 

We know of no other way of assuring the 
carrying out of the purpose of the Flood Con- 
trol Act, which gives preference to preferred 
customers, such as the Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives, to municipali- 
ties, to government itself, except by working 
out proper wheeling agreements. If that can 
be done, we would like to see it done (97 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 7774; July 9, 1951). 


On the same occasion he also said: . 

Every member of the committee prefers to 
see private industry do this work where it 
can be done farily and equitably; and we find 
that wherever it is done, it is to the mutual 
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advantage of the Government and the private 
utilities (same, p. 7781). 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


One of the first places where the policy 
implicit in the language of the 1944 act 
evolved was the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. In 1946 SWPA’s Admin- 
istrator proposed the construction of an 
all-Federal transmission network with 
steamplants to cost about $200 million. 
Congress was willing to appropriate only 
$7,500,000, largely for one line which, ac- 
cording to the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, “will not par- 
allel or duplicate existing private trans- 
mission facilities’”—79th Congress, House 
Report 1984, page 30—Speaker RayBurn, 
who sponsored the $7.5 million figure, 
said at the time: 

What we are seeking to do by this amend- 
ment is not to parallel anybody’s lines, not 
to put anybody out of business, but simply 
to tie this Government property together. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 92, p. 5131; 
speech delivered on May 16, 1946.) 


After Congress refused to approve the 
plan for a huge exclusively Federal 
transmission network, SWPA began to 
make power marketing arrangements 
with electric companies. The first such 
agreement was in April 1947 with the 
Texas Power & Light Co. This contract 
became a model for other agreements. 

In fiscal 1948 and 1949 Congress re- 
fused new transmission line funds to 
SWPA. The House Appropriations 
Committee report for fiscal 1949 said any 
necessary additional facilities ‘““as may be 
required, should be provided by organi- 
zations in the power business in that 
area where the power is to be distrib- 
uted”—80th Congress, House Report No. 
2038, page 7. 

SWPA Administrator Douglas Wright 
responded to a request and stated: 

I am pleased to advise that it has always 
been the policy of this administration to 
utilize existing facilities in discharging our 
responsibility of distributing and marketing 
power whenever it has been possible to make 
reasonable arrangements to doso. Insofar as 
I know, no agency of the Department of the 
Interior has rejected any reasonable offer of 
this character (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Vol. 
95, p. 12081; Aug. 23, 1949). 


Since that time, as a result of num- 
erous wheeling contracts with companies 
and non-Federal groups, SWPA has be- 
come an excellent illustration of the in- 
tegration of Federal power facilities with 
the non-Federal power agencies in the 
area. It has avoided the all-Federal sys- 
tem proposed in 1946. 

In a speech in January 1960, Mr. 
Wright described the SWPA system and 
observed: 

This has been accomplished, not by the 
building of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of transmission lines, but by sitting 
at a table with private utility companies 
telling them what we had to offer, what they 
needed, and how it could best be put together. 

We think we're getting widespread use 
when we spend $27 million for transmission 
lines and have the use of about $2 billion of 
transmission system. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The best example of the exclusive use 
of wheeling agreements instead of the 
direct construction of an all-Federal 
transmission system to market power to 
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preference customers is the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration. This agency 
has no Federal transmission lines. In 
cases where Congress did vote transmis- 
sion line funds, other arrangements 
were made subsequently. 

In fiscal 1952 funds were rejected for 
numerous proposed transmission lines. 
That year the Senate Appropriations 
Committee report stated in part: 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the last few years in the negotiation of 
wheeling agreements in other areas of the 
United States, and the committee knows of 
no valid reasons why similar agreements 
cannot be obtained in the southeastern area 
of the United States (82d Cong., S. Rept. 
499, p. 4). 


In the Appropriation Act for 1953 
Congress provided for funds for con- 
structing the Clark Hill-Greenwood line 
and to begin planning on another line, 
but incorporated this limiting proviso in 
the act: 

Provided, That no part of the funds appro- 
priated by this paragraph or any part of the 
unobligated balance appropriated under this 
heading in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act for 1952 shall be available for 
the construction of transmission lines and 
related facilities in the southeastern power 
area until (1) a contract with the affected 
power companies in the area of substantially 
the type which has heretofore been executed 
in other power areas for systemwide trans- 
mission of electric power and energy from 
Government-owned projects to preferred 
customers has been executed, or the said 
companies have refused to execute such con- 
tracts, and (2) the Secretary of the Interior 
has so informed the Congress (82d Cong., 
Public Law 470; 66 Stat. 445). 


Congress’ repeated refusal to appro- 
priate funds to build Federal lines made 
it necessary for SEPA in disposing of 
power from projects other than those 
on the Cumberland River—where power 
is sold directly to TVA—to make wheel- 
ing agreements with the existing in- 
vestor-owned electric companies. Under 
these agreements, negotiated from 1951 
to 1956, the companies deliver through 
their lines SEPA power to that agency’s 
preference customers. These wheeling 
agreements have made unnecessary 
larger appropriations and have resulted 
in cheap power for the consumer. 

SEPA Administrator, Charles W. 
Leavy, in a statement in 1958 in connec- 
tion with the 1959 appropriations, noted 
that an adequate transmission system 
with substations for the agency would 
cost about $118 million. The Admin- 
istrator concluded that if the Govern- 
ment had built such a transmission sys- 
tem it would have increased the price of 
power to the wholesale buyers by at least 
25 percent and possibly by an much as 
80 percent in some instanees. 

In connection with wheeling agree- 
ments, Mr. Leavy this year told the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee: 

It has been our experience generally that 
once contracts have been negotiated opera- 
tions under the contract are on an amicable 
and on a proper basis (pt. 3, p. 739, Public 
Works Appropriation hearings). 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation has no 
blanket legislative authority to build 
transmission lines. Generally, its right 
to build them is considered to be implicit 
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in the authorizing legislation for specific 
projects. 

The policy of Congress relative to the 
construction of such facilities by this 
Bureau was summarized by the House 
Committee on Appropriations in a report 
on a Department of Interior appropria- 
tion bill. There the committee said: 

The Bureau of Reclamation should not use 
its power and authority or funds entrusted 
to its care to construct power facilities that 
are not essential to carrying out the purpose 
of the reclamation laws. It is unsound and 
against the principles of our form of gov- 
ernment to appropriate funds for the con- 
struction of transmission lines, switchyards, 
substations, and incidental facilities where 
private capital is prepared to provide them 
(80th Cong., H. Rept. 2038, p. 20). 


In 1949, Senator HaypeEn said concern- 
ing the Department of Interior’s policy 
relative to transmission lines and wheel- 
ing agreements: 

The Department of the Interior has stated 
during the hearings on this bill that its 
policy with respect to arrangements for the 
delivery of power produced at Federal hydro- 
electric projects or for delivery beyond load 
centers is to make wheeling arrangements 
where: 

First, private utilities have ample surplus 
transmission capacity available or are willing 
to construct transmission lines for that pur- 
pose. 

Second, private utilities are willing to fur- 
nish such service to the Department at a 
reasonable price. 

Third, such arrangements will enable the 
Department to render acceptable power serv- 
ice to customers having preference, under 
existing law, in the purchase of federally pro- 
duce power (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 95, 
p. 14117; Aug. 23, 1949). 


This means that, wherever possible, 
power from Federal reclamation projects 
should be distributed through the trans- 
mission networks of existing power sys- 
tems in the area concerned, whether 
such systems are public or private. In 
accord with this policy, in 1953 the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation had 54 wheeling and 
power standby agreements with electric 
companies, co-ops, or public power agen- 
cies. Where adequate facilities do not 
exist and no one else desires to build 
them, Congress has provided Federal 
lines. This has been the case in some 
areas of the Missouri Basin. But many 
wheeling agreements have also been 
made in this basin. 

Representative H. CarL ANDERSEN, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, stated at the 
House Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings in May: 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out in 
connection with that the splendid coopera- 
tion we have in southwestern Minnesota. 
There we have almost a perfect example of 
where private utilities and public power get 
together. The private utilities are bene- 
fited. The Federal Government has seen to 
it that private utilities do not have in com- 
petition with them transmission lines un- 
necessarily constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The private utilities are paid a 
fair price for wheeling the power to the REA’s 
in the areas and the municipalities. What 
we have in southwestern Minnesota could 
well be multiplied many times over through- 
out the United States. I think you would 
agree with me, Mr. Dominy, it is a very good 
example of what can be done to the benefit 
of everybody concerned (pt. 3, p. 15, Public 
Works Appropriation hearings). 
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Basically, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has built transmission lines with con- 
gressional approval only to tie together 
Federal powerplants in the same devel- 
opment and to transmit power to pump- 
ing facilities. 

Congress has generally refused to ap- 
propriate funds for transmission lines 
for reclamation projects where the lines 
go beyond tying together powerplants 
in the same development or where exist- 
ing electric systems are willing and able 
to wheel power to preference customers. 

For instance, in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s Congress refused numerous 
Bureau requests for transmission lines 
in the Central Valley because they went 
beyond this policy. 

In 1951 the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations based its refusal of three 
Central Valley project lines on the exist- 
ence of a wheeling agreement, saying: 

[This] was made possible by the execution 
of a contract between the major privately 
owned utility company in California and the 
Bureau of Reclamation whereby the trans- 
mission of Government power over the 
company’s lines to serve the Government's 
customers was provided for. The committee 
is happy to note the execution of this con- 
tract (82d Cong., H. Rept. 339, p. 11). 


Congressional policy was also reflected 
in its refusal to appropriate funds for 
1950 to build several transmission lines 
in the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in Colorado. In explaining its refusal, 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions cited SWPA’s contract with the 
Texas Power & Light Co., saying: 

These two transmission lines have been 
disapproved by the committee upon the as- 
sumption that the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado will negotiate a contract with the 
Secretary of the Interior in conformance 
with the basic principles found in the con- 
tract between the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration and the Texas Power & Light 
Co. (81st Cong., S. Rept. 661, p. 14). 


Congress again refused transmission 
line funds for the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project for fiscal 1951. 

THE KEATING AMENDMENT 


To implement the transmission line 
policy just discussed, Congress in 1951 
forbade Reclamation to build transmis- 
sion lines where wheeling agreements 
had been made. It did this through the 
so-called Keating amendment to the 
Department of Interior Appropriation 
Act for 1952. This provides in part: 

No part of this appropriation shall be 
used to initiate the construction of trans- 
mission facilities within those areas cov- 
ered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred custom- 
ers (act of Aug. 31, 1951; Public Law 136, 65 
Stat. 255). 


An identical provision has been in- 
cluded in the acts making appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Reclamation for 
every fiscal year since 1952. , ‘ 

In proposing this amendment in 1951, 
Representative—now Senator—KEaTING, 
Republican of New York, said its pur- 
pose was to “guarantee” that the Bureau 
of Reclamation would carry out “the will 
of Congress” that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not construct duplicating 
transmission lines where private utilities 
have agreed to wheel Federal power over 


their lines to Government customers at a 
reasonable price—CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, volume 97, page 4645. 

The final version of the amendment 
included some language suggested by the 
Senate. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s report said the committee’s 
objective was to implement the policy of 
Congress that ‘‘within those areas where 
wheeling-service contracts have been 
executed, use will be made of transmis- 
sion facilities of the wheeling agencies 
wherever possible to avoid duplication 
and, at the same time, to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects and to 
provide an adequate and dependable 
supply of power to rural electric cooper- 
atives, Federal establishments, and other 
preferred customers.” The committee 
added: 

The maximum utilization of the facilities 
of others, rather than the construction of 
Government transmission facilities, will re- 
sult in the savings of Federal funds and 
critical materials needed for the defense 
effort (82d Cong., S. Rept. 499, p. 23). 


The Keating amendment was designed 
by Congress to implement its basic 
policy that the Federal Government 
should not build an exclusive transmis- 
sion system or that its lines should not 
duplicate the transmission systems of 
other power suppliers. It is a restric- 
tion upon the construction of transmis- 
sion lines only in areas where wheeling 
agreements already have been made. 
Therefore, it would not apply in the case 
of the Colorado River storage project. 
It is a device that Congress has adopted 
to assist in enforcing on Reclamation 
Congress’ fundamental policy in this 
field. Of itself, the amendment did not 
expand this basic policy; but by its re- 
enactment each year Congress indicates 
its continued approval of the policy it 
symbolizes. 

THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


Federal transmission line policy as it 
has evolved over the years makes com- 
pletely incongruous the proposal by the 
Interior Department to build an all-Fed- 
eral transmission grid for the Colorado 
River storage project. In the period 
since World War II, Congress has shown 
no willingness at any time to authorize 
an all-Federal transmission grid in any 
area, and it has repeatedly prevented 
the Bureau of Reclamation from estab- 
lishing such a system in a major river 
basin development. It might be argued 
that TVA is an exception, but TVA is a 
Federal monopoly, independent of the 
Department of Interior. The Pacific 
Northwest, while containing many Fed- 
eral lines, makes extensive joint use of 
non-Federal as well as Federal systems. 

The specific language of the law au- 
thorizing the Colorado River storage 
project does not require the construction 
of a Federal network. In fact, the re- 
port on the legislation by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs stated: 

The proposal by the power companies [to 
wheel power] seemed entirely reascnable to 
the committee. The proposal is consistent 
with the policy expressed by the Congress 
for many years in appropriation acts and 
elsewhere whereby the Federal Government 
builds the basic backbone transmission sys- 
tem and distribution is made through ex- 
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isting systems where satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be worked out. The procedure 
is similar to that which has worked very 
satisfactorily for the Central Valley project 
(84th Cong., H. Rept. 1087, p. 17). 


Recent statements of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses indicate 
a continuing congressional desire for co- 
operation in developing a mutually ac- 
ceptable program of transmission lines 
to market this power. The House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in reporting the 
public works appropriations bill for 
1960, emphasized the need for working 
out such arrangements through joint 
planning: 

The committee heard considerable testi- 
mony that the Bureau is proceeding with 
planning of the Federal transmission line 
system in the Colorado River storage project 
area without consultmg either the private 
utilities or the preference customers who 
would be interested in the distribution of 
this power. The report on the authorizing 
legislation specifically requires that coordi- 
nated study and planning with these groups 
be undertaken (86th Cong., H. Rept. 424, 
p. 25). 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations expressed the same 
idea: 

The committee expects the Bureau to con- 
fer with representatives of the preference 
customers and the utilities serving the Upper 
Colorado River Basin area in the planning of 
the transmission system to market Colorado 
River storage project power (86th Cong., S. 
Rept. 486, p. 43). 


Both of these committees were tak- 
ing the same attitude on this problem 
that they have expressed repeatedly for 
more than a decade: that it is incumbent 
upon the Department of Interior to do 
everything possible to work out effective 
and economical wheeling agreements 
that will preclude the building of an un- 
necessary duplicating transmission sys- 
tem that would constitute an exclusive 
Federal network for marketing power 
from Federal projects. 

Significantly, existing policy was ham- 
mered out largely during World War II 
and the Korean war—periods of crises 
when the Nation had to utilize the most 
efficient and economical means available 
to achieve its objectives. Since it has 
proven itself under those conditions, 
there would seem to be no justifiable rea- 
son for reversing this policy under today’s 
cold war conditions. 





Foreign Aid on a Person-to-Person Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time approaches when this House will 
vote to spend billions of the taxpayers 
hard-earned money for foreign aid, to 
further the long-range interests of the 
Unitetd States in these dangerous times. 
Bearing this in mind, I think it timely 
to bring to the attention of this House 
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an effort, being made by private citizens 
of this country, to further good will and 
international understanding on a per- 
son-to-person basis; and at the same 
time exchange helpful information be- 
tween members of the same industry in 
different countries. This program does 
not cost the Government of the United 
States 1 cent. I refer to the Contracting 
Plasterers & Lathers International As- 
sociation, a people-to-people program to 
help members of the plastering industry 
in different countries over the world to 
exchange information on their trade, 
and at the same time promote interna- 
tional understanding. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the information of the Mem- 
bers of this House two letters explaining 
the program. We can all take heart 
from this example. The citizens of this 
country are not standing idly by in the 
waging of the cold war with interna- 
tional communism. 

The letters follow: 

R. FLoyp JENNINGS & Son, INc., 
Bethesda, Md., July 10, 1961. 
The Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAs, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MaTuHias: Thank 
you for the visit that Mr. Joe M. Baker, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Contracting Plas- 
terers’ & Lathers’ International Association, 
and I had with you recently. 

It was good of you to take time from your 
busy schedule to meet with us to hear the 
background of the efforts our association is 
making to improve conditions in this trou- 
bled world by a people-to-people approach. 

The Contracting Plasterers’ & Lathers’ In- 
ternational Association was formed in 1918 
for the purpose primarily of promoting the 
plastering and lathing industry within the 
territorial bounds of the United States and 
Canada. Up until 1950 no effort had been 
made to extend the operations of the associ- 
ation any further. In 1951, an inquiry from 
a plastering contractor in Guatemala City 
resulted_ in that contractor’s becoming a 
member of the CPLIA. He has been a dues- 
paying member attending our conventions 
since that time. 

Later, in 1954, a delegation from Japan 
visited this country. This delegation was 
shown construction jobs and particularly 
plastering throughout the United States in 
several of the important cities. As a result 
of this visit, the CPLIA now has several 
members from the Japanese plastering in- 
dustry who are dues-paying members. 

In 1956, while on a visit to Europe, I had 
the opportunity to make contact with the 
plastering industry in London for the pur- 
pose of forming some sort of exchange com- 
mittee to study the techniques of the plaster- 
ing industry. As a result of this contact, a 
delegation from the International Federation 
of Plastering Contractors in England visited 
our country and was entertained by our 
members with visits being arranged to vari- 
ous contracting jobs throughout the United 
States. This trip was most beneficial to the 
contractors from England, and as a result, 
a booklet was written and distributed 
throughout England about the plastering 
methods in the United States. It was sug- 
gested at that time that a committee from 
our association pay a reciprocal visit to their 
country. 

In July 1959, 14 members of our associa- 
tion and their wives made a tour of Europe 
for the express purpose of exchanging ideas 
in the plastering industry with various as- 
sociations in the European countries. About 
10 days were spent in England as guests of 
the International Federation of Plastering 
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Contractors of that nation, and then our 
group went on to Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and France. In all of 
these countries preparations had been made 
for our visit and we were warmly welcomed 
by members of their respective associations. 

As a result of the success of our European 
tour, an international meeting was held in 
Philadelphia in 1960 at our 43d annual con- 
vention. At this meeting, an International 
Confederation of Plastering Contractors was 
formed and representatives from Argentina, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
British West Indies agreed in principle to 
such an international confederation. In ad- 
dition to this, we had a letter from the Jap- 
anese Plastering Contractors Association put- 
ting them on record as agreeing to the 
formation of such a confederation. 

This fall another meeting will be held in 
Las Vegas, Nev., in conjunction with our 
44th annual convention and as you will note 
from the copy of a letter sent individually 
to each of the national associations of plas- 
tering contractors on our mailing list (a copy 
of which is attached) we are asking that 
delegations be sent from the various na- 
tional associations to Las Vegas. We are also 
explaining to these national associations that 
bylaws for the international confederation 
have been drawn up and are being translated 
to their respective languages for their review 
and approval. 

What all this means is that the Contract- 
ing Plasterers’ & Lathers’ International Asso- 
ciation is taking a direct interest in improv- 
ing world .conditions through a firsthand 
relationship with our fellows in our industry 
throughout the world. We believe that on 
a people-to-people basis—that is at the 
grassroots level—a great deal can be accom- 
plished to improve world conditions. 

This sort of program multiplied many 
times by various organizations and associa- 
tions of business and professional. men of 
this Nation contacting their counterparts in 
other countries throughout the free world 
would go far in cementing friendly relations 
between our countries. 

Congressman MarTuias, Russia is sending 
people all over the world to show the peoples 
of the various nations how to do things. 
Our idea is a little different. We want to 
exchange ideas, to learn as well as to give. 


We believe that if you give an idea to a 
person and give him credit for having ideas 
of his own, you will get more than simply 
by telling that man how to do something. 
We assume that we have much to learn from 
our counterparts in the plastering industry 
in other nations and that we can reciprocate 
by giving them information on how we do 
business in this country. 

Through a _ people-to-people program 
such as this, we believe we will have the 
opportunity to show other peoples in the 
world that America is a peace loving friendly 
country. 

We also believe that a people-to-people 
grassroots program such as ours will do for 
the world what the personal relationships 
did for America 175 years ago in uniting 13 
diversified former colonies into a closer knit 
nation. 

Other people must understand us if they 
are to appreciate that we do not seek to rule 
the world, but that we seek to exist with 
our fellow nations on a peaceful coopera- 
tive basis. 

We hope that the steps that we have taken 
can be useful to other businessmen’s as- 
sociations and we want to thank you for 
the privilege of calling our actions to your 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. FLOYD JENNINGS, 
Chairman, International Conference 
Committee of the CPLIA. 
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R. FLtoyp JeEnNINGS & Son, INc., 
Bethesda, Md., July 10, 1961. 

Mr. C. GORDON ROWLANDS, 

Secretary, National Federation of Plastering 
Contractors, 82 New Cavendish Road, 
London, W. 1, England. 

Dear Mr. ROWLANDs: At our convention in 
Philadelphia last October, the Contracting 
Plasterer’s & Lathers’ International Asoscia- 
tion agreed to take on the task of drafting 
a set of bylaws to be used for the proposed 
International Confederation of Plastering 
Contractors. As you know, this proposed in- 
ternational confederation was discussed and 
approved by delegates in Philadelphia rep- 
resenting France, Germany, England, and 
Argentina, as well as the United States and 
Canada. 

I am happy to tell you that we have now 
completed a draft of these bylaws and they 
are at this time being translated into French, 
German, Japanese, and Spanish. As soon as 
we receive the translations, two copies will 
be mailed to each non-English-speaking as- 
sociation, one in the language of the asso- 
ciation and one in English... At the same 
time we will mail you a copy in English for 
your association. 

I hope you will review these proposed by- 
laws and present them to your national as- 
sociation for approval. This will be a big 
step toward the formation of the proposed 
International Confederation of Plastering 
Contractors. 

And may I take this opportunity to per- 
sonally invite your association to send as 
many representatives to our next annual 
convention as you desire. The convention 
will be held at the Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev., from the 15th through the 19th of 
October 1961. A special meeting of the rep- 
resentatives from the various national asso- 
ciations will be held on Monday afternoon 
the 16th and your representatives are re- 
quested to attend this meeting in particular. 

I will write you again as soon as the 
translation of the proposed bylaws is com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. FLOyD JENNINGS, 
Chairman, International Conference 
Committee of the CPLIA., 





Reorganization Plan No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
ark Evening News, of July 16, contained 
a most interesting report concerning the 
experience of the Newark regional office 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
during the past fiscal year. 

Since the report indicates that the 
NLRB nationally, and the Newark office 
in particular, have produced remarkable 
results in reducing the time required for 
making decisions in union representa- 
tion cases, I believe our colleagues will 
find the report of special pertinence in 
considering the pending legislation, the 
resolution disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 for the NLRB. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the article follows: 

PROCEDURE SPEEDS NLRB DEcIsIons 

A reduction in time required for a decision 

in union representation cases since area 
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directors were empowered to decide contested 
cases was reported yesterday by John J. 
Cuneo, regional director of National Labor 
Relations Board. In his report on the 
Board’s activities for the fiscal year ending 
last month, Cuneo said the 913 cases pre- 
sented to the Board represented the largest 
number since the regional office was estab- 
lished in, Newark 4 years ago. 

In May, the NLRB in Washington, in order 
to expedite procedures, gave regional direc- 
tors authority to decide union representa- 
tion cases. Although the Newark office ex- 
periences for the brief period was limited, 
Cuneo said, results were startling. The aver- 
age time from filing of a petition to issuance 
of a decision has been cut to 31 days. Ona 
national basis, the median for fiscal 1960 
was 78 days. 

TWELVE DAYS IN NEWARK 


Cuneo said the average elapsed time from * 


the close of hearing to issuance of a repre- 
sentation case decision has been reduced by 
the Newark office to 12 days, and as experi- 
ence is gained on the national level, the time 
factor may be sliced further. 

During the year, the regional office, cov- 
ering northern and central New Jersey, 
sought 12 mandatory injunctions to stop jur- 
isdictional disputes and secondary boycotts. 
The court actions restrained activity in such 
cases until the Board in Washington ruled 
on the disputes. 

Of the total cases filed with the region. 
Cuneo said, 475 involved charges against em- 
ployers and unions and 438 were petitions 
for elections. Of the unfair labor practice 
cases, 34 complaints charging violations of 
the law were issued. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of Cuneo’s report in- 
cluded: 

The region collected $39,191 in back pay 
for employees -illegally discharged and was 
responsible for reinstatement of 31 em- 
ployees to their jobs, with 12 others declining 
unconditional reinstatement. 

Elections were conducted in 250 cases in- 
volving 14,000 employees, with unions re- 
ceiving a majority of ballots in 137 cases. 
A total of 8,679 employees voted for and about 
5,321 «voted against union representation. 
Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO were suc- 
cessful in 83 elections in which more than 
4,000 participated, while unaffiliated unions 
won 54 elections involving 4,500 employees. 





Arleigh Burke: Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
to pay tribute to Adm. Arleigh Burke, a 
devoted American, a dedicated naval of- 
ficer, a gallant gentleman and a redoubt- 
able sailor. 

Shortly Admiral Burke’s tenure as 
Chief of Naval Operations will draw to 
a dramatic end. His departure from the 
Navy will leave an unprecedented record 
of achievement for the Navy and for the 
Nation’s defenses. 

Admiral Burke’s fame began during 
World WarII. As a destroyer squadron 
commander in the South Pacific his 
Squadron fought 22 separate engage- 
ments in 4 months during which time his 
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ships destroyed Japanese ships and air- 
craft at a rate never equaled by a similar 
force. Noted for leading his ships into 
action just under boiler bursting speeds, 
he became known as “31-Knot Burke.” 

After his tour with destroyers, he be- 
came chief of staff to Admiral Marc 
Mitcher, commander of the famed Ist 
Carrier Task Force in the Pacific. Serv- 
ing with this force for over a year, 
Admiral Burke was responsible for plan- 
ning and executing a long series of suc- 
cessful offensive operations against the 
Japanese from New Guinea to Tokyo. 

Soon after commencement of hostilities 
in Korea, he was named Deputy Chief 
of Staff to Commander Naval Forces, Far 
East and later, in July 1951, was desig- 
nated a member of the United Nations 
truce delegation in Korea. 

In August 1955, Admiral Burke, then a 
relatively junior two-star admiral, was 
selected to head the most powerful Navy 
in the world. Young in years, but ma- 
ture in thought and vision, Admiral 
Burke soon proved that his selection was, 
indeed, a wise one, as evidenced by his 
reappointment to this high and responsi- 
ble office in 1957 and 1959. He has given 
the Navy the kind of vigorous, inspired, 
and imaginative leadership direly need- 
ed in an era of nuclear weapons, guided 
missiles, and Polaris submarines. Under 
his guidance the Navy has kept -pace 
with the technological revolution which 
has borne fruit during the past decade. 
Every type Navy ship from aircraft car- 
rier to destroyer has been improved and 
new types developed to insure that the 
Navy is prepared to carry out its far- 
reaching responsibilities, control of the 
wide expanse of the seas. 

During the past 5 years Admiral 
Burke’s forces have answered the call, 
“Send for the Navy,” in Lebanon, the 
Formosa Straits, and in the Caribbean. 
In each instance, action has been swift 
and decisive, demonstrating our Navy’s 
responsiveness to the Nation’s needs 
whenever and wherever versatile, self- 
sufficient forces are required. 

Notable among Admiral Burke’s out- 
standing qualities is his firm, dispassion- 
ate conviction that U.S. seapower is a 
positive and vital influence in maintain- 
ing peace in our time. In a recent speech 
he stated— 
it is of the utmost significance that we un- 
derstand how important sea communications 
are to our very existence. Our ability with- 
out allies to control the seas underlies the 
whole free world system of collective security. 
The strength of the free world lies in its 
unity, its political and military unity, its 
capacity and its will to stand together in 
the face of common danger. The United 
States is the center of a great maritime coali- 
tion embracing 42 other nations. Every one 
of those nations entered their mutual se- 
curity arrangement with us on the assump- 
tion that they were bound to us, rather 
than separated from us, by the seas. 


Admiral Burke’s services to his coun- 
try have been appropriately recognized 
over the years. In addition to the Navy 
Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal 
with gold star, the Legion of Merit with 
two gold stars and oak leaf cluster 
(Army), the Silver Star Medal, the Com- 
mendation Ribbon, the Purple Heart 
Medal, the Presidential Unit Citation 
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Ribbon with three stars, and the Navy 
Unit Commendation, Admiral Burke has 
the American Defense Service Medal, 
Fleet Clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal with two silver stars and 
two bronze stars; the American 
Campaign Medal; World War II Victory 
Medal; Navy Occupation Service Medal, 
Europe Clasp; the National Defense 
Service Medal; the Philipine Liberation 
Ribbon; Korean Service Medal; and 
United National Service Medal. He also 
has been awarded the Ul Chi Medal and 
the Presidential Unit Citaticn by the 
Republic of Korea. ; 

In the years to come the name Burke 
will go down in Navy history as did 
Jones, Farragut, Perry, Nimitz, and Hal- 
sey before him. Although he leaves his 
beloved Navy, the impact of his think- 
ing, his leadership, his determination 
will remain in the hearts and minds of 
those who follow. .To Admiral Burke, 
well done. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to efther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represerta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICAFIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government pubiica- 
tions are offered for sale to the: public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of - 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, 
Declared To Be a Devoted Liberal and 
Effective and Efficient Majority Leader 
by Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette Col- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES» 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there are few if any Members of this 
body who have not at some time been 
the beneficiaries of the wise counsel of 
the scholarly majority leader. 

And there are no Americans, regard- 
less of party, who do not daily benefit 
from the breadth of knowledge and the 
discipline of intellect which the senior 
Senator from Montana brings to the con- 
sideration of national and international 
affairs. 

In the 6 months since the inauguration 
a substantial amount of important and 
constructive legislation has passed the 
Senate under the leadership of Senator 
Mrke MANSFIELD. As stated by Mary 
Chilton Abbot, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette— 

The Senate may even get through the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress without 
resorting to those virtually all-night sessions 
toward the finish to clean up odds and ends 
which could have been handled much earlier. 


Much of the credit for this achieve- 
ment belongs to Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD, who has already, in 6 active 
months, earned a place among the truly 
distinguished Senate leaders of past. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that excerpts from the tribute to 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD appearing in 
the Charleston Gazette of July 13 be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

SENATE QUIETER, MoRE EFFICIENT 
(By Mary Chilton Abbot) 

WASHINGTON.—“The U.S. Senate is just as 
efficient as it wants to be—the rules have 
nothing to do with it.” 

This is the way one Senate staff mem- 
ber summed up the new look on his side 
of the Capitol. For what the Senate has 
lost in sheer flamboyance, it has gained in 
pure efficiency. 

The result is that there are days when 
the Senate doesn’t meet at all—because 
there is simply nothing on the calendar. 
In prior years, there were also days when 
the Senate didn’t meet at_all but that was 
usually for the convenience of a group of 
Members. 

And, wonder of all wonders, the Senate 
may even get through the first session of 
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the 87th Congress without resorting to 
those virtually all-night sessions toward the 
finish to clean up odds and ends which 
could have been handled much earlier. 

Credit for this revolutionary behavior 
must go to the new Senate majority leader, 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Of Montana. 

The scholarly, quiet Montanan is known 
as one of the Senate’s most devoted lib- 
erals. He is not given to oratory but says 
what he means in the fewest possible words. 
He is impatient of haranguing and 
verbosity and will not resort to them even 
to persuade a reluctant vote. 

MANSFIELD brings bills up for action when 
they are ready whether or not he has re- 
ceived a personal plea. The business of 
the Senate is transacted with a lack of 
histrionics which is amazing some of the 
oldtimers. 

Since the inauguration, L.B.J. has found 
himself increasingly involved in the prob- 
lems of his new office.. He has been spend- 
ing a great deal of time abroad—or getting 
ready to go abroad—and has had so much 
vice-presidential homework that he simply 
hasn't had time to maintain his hold on 
the Senate. 

This is not to say, of course, that L.B.J. 
no longer has any power in the Senate. He 
still has it—he just doesn’t have the time 
to use it very often. 

The power is being used—with a totally 
different approach—by MANSFIELD. But 
while he has been effective and efficient, the 
new majority leader still has hurdles to 
overcome in his job. 

But certainly MANSFIELD has proved more 
than merely satisfactory in the other as- 
pects of his leadership. 





Federal Assistance Programs for Our 
Smaller Communities 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Housing Act includes many features that 
should be of particular interest to the 
public officials of smaller communities. 
One section of the act in which munici- 
pal officials will have special interest is 
that section dealing. with public facili- 
ties for community improvement pro- 
grams. 

The public facility loan fund was in- 
creased from $150 million to $500 million 
in the new law. This authorizes loans 
to communities up to 50,000 population 
with special priority for loans to towns 
of less than 10,000 population. The new 
law also reduced the interest rate from 
4 to 314 percent and established 40 years 
for the lengtif of the loan. 

Since before World War II, our small- 
er communities have been unable to con- 
struct and expand their community 


facilities to maintain the pace of popu- 
lation growth. Tax revenue has been 
insufficient. Combined with lack of ex- 
pansion of facilities, there has been 
gradual but increasing deterioration of 
unimproved facilities. 

Testimony before committees of the 
Congress showed that inadequate water 
and sewer systems are the biggest prob- 
lems in a majority of our cities. Many 
urgently need expansion and moderniza- 
tion. Further, we constantly hear of 
cases of dangerous water pollution and 
water shortages. 

These low-interest-bearing 40-year 
loans now are available to help smaller 
communities lick these problems. The 
loans, of course, are available for all 
kinds of public facilities such as streets, 
street paving, street lighting, sidewalks 
and parks. They are available for all 
public facilities except schools. Public 
facility loans make it unnecessary to 
float bond issues for public improve- 
ments, and probably at a lower interest 
rate. 

These loans and community facility 
construction and modernization will help 
relieve unemployment in areas where 
that is a problem and will help cities 
to help themselves. The loans also are 
available to cities up to 150,000 popula- 
tion, if the city has been designated as 
a depressed area under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Since industry no longer will move 
into an area that does not provide mod- 
ern and adequate community facilities 
and services, a community improvement 
program undertaken through a public 
facility loan may be the attraction that 
coaxes a new industry into a community. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Federal Government has a variety 
of other programs to assist the towns 
and cities of our Nation. 

The Area Redevelopment Act estab- 
lished one of these programs and is an 
excellent example of a program calling 
for joint local and national action to 
provide for a greater and more Satis- 
factory rate of national growth. 

This new act, recently signed into law 
by President Kennedy sets up a fund 
totaling $394 million for use in treating 
some of our Nation’s economic ills. 

The Depressed Areas Act is largely a 
loan program, and essentially a local 
self-help program. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been directed by Congress 
to carefully confine its participation to 
measures which will encourage local 
initiative and stimulate local leadership 
in this effort over the next 4 years. 

The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to cooperate with leaders in desig- 
nated areas of need for a well-planned 
attack on the increasingly complex prob- 
lems of local communities. 
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This new legislation puts a new chal- 
lenge to every unity to make more 
careful assessment of community needs, 
to make larger plans, to exert greater 
efforts for public improvements, to or- 
ganize its own industrial corporations. 

The new laws focuses attention upon 
the needs, opportunities, and rewards of 
local industrial development. 

It provides aid and expert advice for 
the development of long-range plan- 
ning at the local level. 

It encourages the local community to 
engage in the important work of techni- 
cal training and retraining, which is in- 
creasingly essential in this day of auto- 
mation. 

In a word, the Area Redevelopment 
Act is designed to give real impetus to 
industrial decentralization which must 
be speeded up in the interests of a sta- 
ble national economy and to promote 
our free enterprise system. 

This program has been rather aptly 
described as operation seed corn for 
the American community. Federal loan 
funds are provided in cases where ade- 
quate private financing is not available, 
and Federal grants are authorized in 
cases where communities are unable to 
finance public works for themselves. 

Specifically, the bill provides $100 mil- 
lion for each of two revolving funds— 
one to be used for loans in industrial 
areas and the other for rural areas. 

Community and regional development 
agencies may borrow up to 65 percent 
of the cost of clearing land, building 
plants, and, in special cases, the cost of 
equipment and machinery to attract new 
plants. 

The new legislation also permits the 
Federal Government to make grants to 
pay up to two-thirds of the net cost of 
clearing slum areas. This supplements 
the urban renewal program previously 
in effect. 

In additional to making the urban re- 
newal grants, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is empowered to make up to 10 
percent of any future capital grant for 
urban renewal for nonresidential slum 
clearance projects in designated areas. 
This will make it possible for these 
communities to provide industrial sites 
and to bolster their tax bases. 
ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Other Federal agencies. which offer 
both financial and technical assistance 
in community development programs 
include the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, of the Community Facilities 
Administration, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, among 
others. 

The Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is one of the most outstanding 
examples of Federal-State cooperation 
and of the vast benefits which Tennessee 
and the Nation receive as a result of 
an excellent program of cooperation. 

A few weeks ago we passed in the 
House a~bill authorizing funds to com- 
plete the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway 
System and put the program back on 
schedule. Seventy-eight million dollars 
additional has been earmarked for Ten- 
nessee for fiscal 1963. 
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The Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has accomplished much 
good through the advances made avail- 
able for public work planning and loan 
programs for the Nation. 

The U.S. Public Health Service also 
has a program of making grants to 
cities, but specifically designed for an- 
other purpose; namely, water pollution 
protection and community public health 
needs. 

So far during the current year, the 
Public Health Service has made grants 
of $1,286,000 for nine projects in Ten- 
nessee which will cost $6 million plus 
when completed. 

The very recently enacted Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is designed to aug- 
ment. the work of the Public Health 
Service and increases the authorization 
for sewage treatment plants from $50 
to $106 million annually.” 

The demand and need for this in- 
crease has been clearly shown and dem- 
onstrated in the public interest. 

The Public Housing Administration, 
under the Public Housing Act of 1949, 
has certified 164 low-rent housing proj- 
ects for Tennessee. ‘There are today in 
our State 57 local housing authorities 
serving 70 communities with grants to 
our large- and medium-sized commu- 
nities. 

The latest figures show that currently 
there are 18,018 units completed and 
under local management, with 550 units 
under construction and 1,685 additional 
units in the planning stage. 

Local housing authorities in our State 
have received more than $30,700,000 in 
contributions and in fiscal year 1960 
alone, payments have exceeded $4.5 
million. ' 

The urban renewal program has also 
been well received by the cities of our 
State. 

On the national scale more than $1,- 
871 million has been spent for urban re- 


newal programs with more than $67.7 ~ 


million going to 21 cities in Tennessee 
for 31 urban renewal projects. President 
Kennedy, in a recent message to the Con- 
gress, called for acceleration of this 
program to help clear our cities of slums. 
He has requested an authorization of 
$2.5 billion to be used over the next 4 
years. Since 1949 total expenditures for 
urban renewal projects have been $1.8 
billion. The President’s new program 
thus calls for a 30-percent increase in 
this field during the next 4 years. 

This money is matching-fund money 
and will require the city and State com- 
bined to match available Federal funds 
for urban renewal projects. 

Federal grants for airport construc- 
tion in Tennessee have amounted to al- 
most $15 million. 

Thirty-one airports in our State have 
been built or partially built by Federal 
grants. 

There are a number of other uncom- 
pleted and planned airport, projects for 
Tennessee. 

FAA’s revised budget for 1962 ealls 
for an appropriation of $75 million for 
an accelerated airport modernization and 
improvement program on a matching- 
fund basis. 
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These large-scale programs have an 
immense bearing on the future of our 
cities, towns, and rural areas. 

Today our cities are offered challeng- 
ing opportunities for planning for future 
growth needs. 

With initiative, imagination, and a 
spirit of cooperation and working to- 
gether we:can move forward to eliminate 
slums and depressed areas, revitalize un- 
derdeveloped areas, promote industry 
and employment, beautify our cities, 
raise the level of our community life, and - 
make our cities more prosperous and a 
better place in which to live. 

Our future progress will depend, to a 
large degree, on the extent of coopera- 
tion we each give to our several levels 
of government. Each is interrelated to 
the other. All local, State, and Federal 
agencies are concerned for the common 
good and the promotion of health, edu- 
cation, safety, and welfare of all our 
citizens in Tennessee and the Nation. 


The Effect of the Foreign Aid Program 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last 
year the Federation Government of Ma- 
laya nominated Mr. Shariff Ahmad, 29- 
year-old news supervisor of the Govern- 
ment-owned radio in Malaya, for a con- 
gressional fellowship. Mr. Shariff was 
chosen by the Asia Foundation, in con- 
junction with the American Political 
Science Association, to come to the 
United States and observe Congress in 
action. 

From January until May, Mr. Shariff 
was on the House side of Congress. 
From May until the present date he has 
been using my office as his base of opera- 
tion while he studies the Senate. 

I have noted Shariff Ahmad’s obser- 
vations of foreign affairs are very astute. 
He simply, but clearly, expresses the 
feelings, similar to those of many Asians, 
on subjects of mutual interest to all of 
us. 
So that other Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of his personal 
observations on our foreign aid program, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shariff’s remarks be printed at this point 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue EFFECT OF THE FoREIGN AID PROGRAM 

ABROAD 
(By Shariff Ahmad, congressional fellow, 
1960-61) 

These views on the foreign aid program are 
my own. I am in the civil service of my 
country, Malaya, but I would like to state 
clearly that this report should not be mis- 
interpreted as the views of the Federation 
Government. My views are frank, sincere, 
and based on my own judgment. I am not 
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trying to advocate the importance of the 
foreign aid program from the United States 
to the Federation of Malaya. I realize that 
this is not my prerogative. Incidentally, 
however, the foreign aid to the Federation 
of Malaya only amounts to less than $1 
million at the present time, and in the loan 
program Malaya owes about $25 million. I 
stress again that my views here are merely 
gathered from my experience and knowledge 
of international affairs. 

When we talk of a foreign aid program 
from a country like the United States, the 
concept is to try to preserve the sovereignty, 
integrity, and independence of the receiv- 
ing nations. On the other hand, when we 
talk of a foreign aid program from the 
U.S.S.R., it is interpreted as an attempt of 
the Communist bloc to expand the dynamic 
concept of world communism. When we 
talk about the two kinds of foreign aid 
programs, we merely talk about the strug- 
gle between the Communist bloc and the 
Western bloc over the noncommitted na- 
tions. In other words, the aim of the US. 
foreign aid program is to “help maintain 
the independence of a nation and prevent 
it from going into the Communist bloc.” 

How does international communism get 
into a democracy and free nation’? To be- 
gin with, I believe dissatisfaction, illiteracy, 


and hunger grow in poverty and in the bad - 


administration of a country. A group of 
communistic elements infiltrate into trade 
union bodies and other organizations. The 
work of these elements is to try to launch 
propaganda against the rightful government 
of a country. These elements promise all 
good things to the masses and the peasants. 
They tell the peasants that they could offer 
better amenities than the democratic gov- 
ernment if the peasants contribute toward 
the course of communism. Their duty is to 
alert the people with their propaganda so 
that the Communists can await an oppor- 
tunity to topple the democratic government. 
The Communist ambition will be realized 
when the rightful government cannot ful- 
full the needs of the peasants. The result- 
ing disorder will result either in the coun- 
try going Communist or being divided in 
two. 

I can say this -with a certain amount of 
authority because the Federation of Malaya 
was faced with the Communist threat and 
the population of Malaya was under emer- 
gency law for about 12 years. I think Ma- 
laya is the only country in the whole world 
which managed to beat the militant com 
munism and, at the same time, the popu- 
lation is enjoying peace and prosperity. 

One may ask how Malaya could steer on 
the right road despite the fact that more 
than 11,000 Communist terrorists were in the 
Malayan jungle when the emergency broke 
out in 1948. The answer is quite simple. 
The British Government promised that the 
country would be given independent status 
by 1957. This promise would enable the 
people who were fighting for independence 
to side with the democratic struggle and 
to denounce Communist ideology. A na- 
tional election was held in 1955 in which 
the internal administration of the country 
was run by the local people. Besides jungle 
warfare, the Government launched economic 
and social developments to improve the 
standard of the people, and provide benefits 
to the peasants who were denied such bene- 
fits during the colonial period. 

To us in Malaya, economic and social de- 
velopments were the prime weapons in our 
fight against the Communist menace. We 
believed that poverty and dissatisfaction 
were the two factors that caused the growth 
of communism. We strongly believed that 
economic development was most effective in 
the fight against the Communists. Without 
the economic program I am quite confident 
the Federation of Malaya would have turned 
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communistic. Instead, however, the eco- 
nomic developments began to bear fruits 
and the people were contented. Peasants 
and farmers lost faith in the Communist 
propaganda and joined the government 
forces to eliminate the terrorists. 

Under the development program, more and 
more lands were opened up, more roads were 
constructed, more schools were built, and 
other social amenities were provided to the 
farmers. All these projects satisfied the 
people and fulfilled the promises made by 
the government. 

All information given by the surrendered 
or captured terrorists indicated that they 
turned Communist because the Communist 
agents promised that they would provide all 
the benefits needed by the people. How- 
ever, since in Malaya, the Government could 
provide better benefits and even easier ones, 
these Communists decided to leave their 
friends and pay loyalty to the rightful Gov- 
ernment of Malaya. Right now, the one- 
time Communists are enjoying a better 
standard of living, and they are moving to- 
gether with the rest of the community. 

All this was a real sacrifice. All efforts 
and resources were centered to give the peo- 
ple what they wanted. All efforts were 
gathered to counterattack communism. By 
July 1959, the country was free from the 
menace. Out of 11,000 Communist terror- 
ists in 1948, there are now about 500 left in 
the northern part of Malaya, ie., at the 
border between Malaya and Thailand. 


Generally, when we talk about young and 
underdeveloped countries, it merely means 
that we are referring to the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa. Some 
of these countries were unlucky because 
their former colonial masters were not keen 
to grant independent status to these colonies. 
However, political changes and nationalistic 
feelings of each nation compelled the colo- 
nial powers to grant independence to these 
colonies. Some of these nations had not 
had good and capable leaders since’ their 
countries achieved nationhood. The situa- 
tion would not be so bad if the newly in- 
dependent nations were prepared to retain 
the services of the “expatriate officers” from 
overseas. In some countries, though, as soon 
as independence was achieved, they ‘dis- 
pensed with the services of these officers and 
replaced them with local people. The result 
was self-explanatory. Once the inexperi- 
enced officers took the rein of the civil serv- 
ice, there were problems. However, being a 
colonial territory for years, these nations felt 
that their status and sovereignty were out- 
raged if the.colonial officers were retained in 
their posts. The questions of dignity and 
sovereignty were very delicate in all newly 
independent nations. Sometimes this par- 
ticular issue, alone caused a defeat of polit- 
ical party in the elections. 


Once a country is free from colonialism. 


she has to stand on her own feet. All the 
responsibilities are transferred to the gov- 
ernment of the people. Normally, newly in- 
dependent nations were and are ambitious. 
The ruling party wants to do everything so 
that the members of the party can get re- 
elected. They will do what they can to 
please the masses, and, sometimes the de- 
mands from the latter are fanatic and illogi- 
cal. It must be remembered that the ma- 
jority of these countries have an illiterate 
population in general. The leaders have to 
look around for aid to fulfill their commit- 
ments. Most countries, after independence, 
like to obtain aid from free nations rather 
than from Iron Curtain countries. But, if 
the qualifications for loans or aid from the 
free world are too difficult, then the coun- 
tries are likely to get the aid from the Com- 
munist countries as long as such aid is im- 
mediate and on easy terms. 

Once a country begins receiving aid from 
Communist countries, the Communist agents 
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in that particular country launch their 
propaganda. If the leaders of the country 
are not strong enough in principle, then 
the whole country will go Communist. 

To sum this up, I strongly believe that 
any form of aid to any deserving country 
should be granted timely, and easily. Let 
me illustrate my arguments on the above 
two principles. 

TIMELY 

All countries in Asia and Africa gained 
independence on a democratic basis. The 
constitutions of these countries provided 
elections during a certain period of time. 
The leaders have to prove their ability and 
fulfill their election promises as quickly as 
possible. Immediate implementation of 
their programs was vital because the leaders 
had to come up with results of their proj- 
ects within a short time. Again, as the 
illiterates dominated, it is necessary to un- 
derstand that their mentality is different. 
They want quick results. They want to see 
the fruits. Thus, aid should be rendered 
within a short period of time, so that the 
particular country can launch its program 
quickly. 

In my mind, the Korean situation is in- 
teresting. The military power has taken 
over the country. To most Asian countries, 
military Junta is the last effort in a coun- 
try’s survival. Fortunately, the military 
personnel in Korea is anti-Communist. If 
they had gone to sources such as the Com- 
munists for help, it is hard to tell what 
would have happened to Korea by now. If 
the newspaper reports were correct about the 
hesitancy of the United States to grant aid 
to Korea after the coup, I am sure those 
military personnel would have gone to Russia 
for aid. If this happened; Korea would be 
the friend of Russia rather than the United 
States. 

EASILY 


After years of colonial domination, these 
newly independent nations have to be care- 
ful to accept cautiously any loan or aid from 
abroad. As far as possible, these new gov- 
ernments do not like to allow foreign in- 
fluence in their countries. The question of 
foreign aid in young countries is a delicate 
one. Opposition to such aid is always on 
the alert to smear rumors that such and 
such political parties are trying to sell the 
country to foreign powers. These leaders 
are thus always careful in dealing with 
foreign aid so that such aid cannot be in- 
terpreted as colonial domination. 

With all of these difficulties ahead, such 
loans from abroad should be as simple and 
flexible as possible. I think some nations 
prefer to accept loans rather than direct 
grants-in-aid. If loans are transacted, 
many things such as interest will be in- 
volved. It is always a good idea to charge 
a low rate of interest. 


KINDS OF HELP GENERALLY REQUIRED BY ASIAN 
AND AFRICAN NATIONS 


Most countries in Asia are agricultural 
countries. They are the producers of raw 
materials. As a result of that, their eco- 
nomic developments are designed to improve 
their agricultural lands. Therefore, these 
countries require a great deal of economic 
and technical aid. It is generally known 
that most countries in Asia have very poor 
communications. Before any new areas are 
opened up, it is essential to have good roads, 
rails, and other forms of communication. 
Roads will provide transportation so the 
farmers can easily carry their produce. In 
order to construct roads, however, they will 
need experts and technicians. 

Laos is the best example of poor communi- 
cation facilities. If my information is cor- 
rect, there are not many railroads in that 
country, although it has good and fertile 
land. However, the lack of a railroad would 
seem to me to be a good reason it is hard 
to eliminate Communists from the jungle. 











knowledge about jungle warfare. 
I believe Laos requires more economic de- 


to create chaos in the country. 

As it is now, the American Government 
has given a lot of assistance to this country, 
but the United States has gained no appre- 
ciation at all from the people of Laos. On 
the other hand, the United States has de- 


wrong. 

In short, I feel that any foreign aid pro- 
gram from the United States to newly inde- 
pendent nations should be provided accord- 
ing to the need of the masses, and should 
be determined in accordance with trying 
please any particular Government official. 
fore any project is launched, the receiving 
nations should provide the United States 
plans and specifications so as to insure the 
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Many people, I am sure, hate to see the 
repetition of the failure of American aid in 
Laos. This repetition can happen in other 
receiving nations if the American Govern- 
ment does not take steps to remedy the sit- 
uation. I am sure that the Government is 
aware of this, especially after the visit of 
Vice President JOHNSON to southeast Asia. 

I strongly believe that economic develop- 
ments are vital In these newly independent 
nations. If the people are happy and con- 
tent, I have every reason to believe that com- 
munism will not gain a footing tin a demo- 
cratic country. 

CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 


Strict. control and supervision are impor- 
tant in the foreign aid programs. Lack of 
supervision may lead to corruption in the 
receiving nations. I strongly believe that 
supervision is the only way to achieve success 
in any foreign aid program by the Govern- 
ment, private bodies, or foundations. Take 
the example of Singapore in 1958: The in- 
ternal government of Singapore was run by 
rightwingers. One of the Cabinet Ministers 
received some financial assistance from some 
organizations in the United States. The 
money was little known to other members 
of the Cabinet. A few months before the gen- 
eral elections, the opposition party came to 
know about the financial assistance. The 
matter was brought to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Singapore, and eventually, a court of 
inquiry was held. The inquiry was given wide 
coverage in Singapore and Malaya. The re- 
sults of the general elections were self-ex- 
planatory. The rightwing party was de- 
feated badly, and the leftwing party won 
an overwhelming majority. 

The incident that occurred in Singapore 
can occur again in other countries. Some 
people may argue that strict control on for- 
eign aid is against the concept of de- 
mocracy. To me, such control on the for- 
eign aid will not jeopardize the concept of 
democracy, but on the other hand, it helps 
the growth of democracy in young nations. 
I believe the political, economic, and social 
life of a country has a great bearing on the 
growth of democracyv. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this: 
The concept of democracy is practiced in 
every free nation. It might not be in the 
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real sense of the word, but as long as the 
people have the say in choosing their repre- 
sentatives in their governments, and have 
the rights to remove them from public office, 
the essence of democracy is there. One 
should also bear in mind that some un- 
scrupulous politicians who claim to be the 
champions of democracy often make a 
mockery of democracy in certain young 
nations. . 





The Case for the Naval Shipyards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, recently 
I had the opportunity to read an excel- 
lent address delivered by Rear Adm. R. K. 
James, U.S. Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships. He spoke to the Navy Civilian 
Administrators Association, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last month. In his address, he 
clarified the roll of shipyards maintained 
by the Navy Department across the 
country, some of which are located in the 
State from which I come. His address 
is a constructive comment on the role 
the Navy plays in ship construction for 
the defense of the country. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of Admiral 
James’ address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE CASE FOR THE NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


(Speech by Rear Adm. R. K. James, US. 
Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Navy Civilian 
Administrators Association, Washington, 
DC., June 2, 1961) 

It is a real pleasure for me to again join 
you at your annual meeting. I believe we 
are all fairly well acquainted, having gotten 
together with some of you in October of 
1960 in Philadelphia. That meeting pro- 
vided me with an opportunity to review 
what we in the Bureau of Ships, with the 
help of the shipyards and laboratories, were 
doing to get more mileage out of our defense 
money via Operation Dollar Stretch. Cap- 
tain Carroll brought you up to date on that 
program in an earlier session today. 

I hope my remarks will help clarify a situ- 
ation which has been rather one-sidedly 
publicized of late, namely the roles of naval 
shipyards and private shipyards in naval 
ship work. Industry and congressional pres- 
sure has been mounting to shift a larger 
proportion of repair work to private yards. 
Proposals have been made to sharply curtail 
and even close the naval shipyards. I intend 
to discuss this issue as candidly as possible 
and to also offer a few brief comments on 
the kind of public-spirited attitude we feel 
is required from our employees and employee 
groups. Let’s begin with the basic issue. 

Commercial repair and construction ship- 
yards and their supporters have launched a 
campaign to discredit the naval shipyards in 
order to obtain a greater share of naval ship 
repair work. Our critics claim that high 
cost, tax-free naval shipyards are in compe- 
tition with low-cost, taxpaying private yards. 
They claim that depriving private yards of 
a larger share of naval ship repair work is 
driving them out of business and destroying 
the mobilization potential represented by 
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such yards. They blame the Navy for the 
industry’s ills and suggest that naval ship- 
yards exists at the the whim of some vested 
interest group in the Navy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is natural for commercial enterprises to 
attempt to obtain more business, and we in 
the Navy have no quarrel with this legiti- 
mate aim. However, the suggestion that the 
naval shipyards are in unfair competition 
with private enterprises overlooks some very 
pertinent facts and deliberately casts the 
Navy in the role of an enemy of private busi- 
ness. The Navy has always been a firm ad- 
vocate of and a vigorous supporter of pri- 
vate enterprise. It is certainly well known 
that a preponderance of naval new construc- 
tion has been allocated to private shipyards. 
In addition, the very substantial amount of 
Navy money expended with private industry, 
other than private shipyards, has given con- 
tinuous support to producers of materials 
used in Navy ships. Furthermore, since 
World War II a substantial dollar value of 
ship repair work also has been allocated to 
private shipyards. 

4s of January 1, 1961, a naval ship con- 
struction and conversion program having a 
total cost of over $4,323 million was under 
contract with private yards.: Thirty-one 
private shipbuilding firms throughout the 
country are participating in this program. 
This contributes importantly to the economic 
well-being of the shipbuilding and repair 
industry. It is unfortunately true that 
many commercial shipyards are in a de- 
pressed condition and some have closed and 
still others face bankruptcy today. The pri- 
mary cause of the difficulties does not rest 
with the Navy. 

One of the least publicized, but one of the 
most obvious reasons for the difficulties ex- 
perienced by private shipbuilders has been 
a decline in commercial ship construction 
and repair work. Insofar as employment is 
concerned, private yard employment on 
Navy work has increased from 26,069 in 
1957 to 41,743 in 1960. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this increased employment on Navy work, 
overall employment in private shipyards went 
down from 127.1 to 117.5 thousand in the 
same period. This pinpoints the cause of the 
industrys’ reduced operation—a decline in 
commercial work. 

I can offer no panaceas for the commercial 
shipbuilding industry, but I do not think it 
is reasonable to hold the Navy responsible 
for their plight. In the allocation of Navy 
ship work we have always shown and con- 
tinue to show great concern for maintaining 
the mobilization potential represented by 
private shipyards. We must, however, re- 
tain flexibility in determining how much 
naval ship work can be advantageously ap- 
portioned to private yards, without destroy- 
ing an important part of our military— 
our naval shipyards. 

Naval shipyards have a long and illustrious 
history dating back to 1797, when the naval 
committee of the House of Representatives 
recommended that a sum be appropriated for 
a proper site for a Navy yard. Following 
the Appropriation Act of 1799, the 
Secretary of the Navy purchased sites for 
the shipyards at Norfolk; Washington, D.C.; 
Philadelphia; New York; Charleston; Mas- 
sachusetts; -and Portsmouth, N.H. An act 
of Congress on August 31, 1852, authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Navy to 
select a site for a Navy yard in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Every single one of the naval 
shipyards was established in this manner by 
the Congress acting for the people of the 
United States. Each of the naval shipyards 
has been, since establishment, the subject 
of continual congressional approval by in- 
clusion in the various appropriation acts of 
funds for their maintenance, improvement, 
and in many cases, their expansion. The 
reason for. the establishment of all of these 
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naval shipyards was to provide essential sup- 
port for the vessels of the U.S. Navy. 

Let me reemphasize the point I have just 
made. If the naval shipyards are in compe- 
tition with private shipyards, it is an acci- 
dental and incidental result of the necessity, 
as determined by the Congress, to maintain 
the naval shipyards to support the fleet. The 
overriding consideration must be the effective 
support of a strong Navy. The naval ship- 
yards do not exist at the whim of any person 
or group of persons in the Navy. They are 
an essential element of national defense. 

Let’s spend just a minute recounting the 
factors that make the naval shipyards “an 
essential element of national defense.” In 
doing so be warned that a strict Isiting of 
the factors is not inspiring—at least to a lay- 
man confident in the unlimited capability of 
private industry. The understanding that 
you, as experienced shipyarders have, is 
needed to fill out this outline—to give it 
real meaning. For exmaple, our detractors 
have failed to mention the effect their quest 
for more conversion and repair work would 
have on ship’s personnel. We can blithely 
reply that our naval bases have the facilities 
needed to give these men an opportunity for 
recreation, for training, for medical and den- 
tal care, for churchgoing and for welfare. 
Further, we can state that the low bidder 
would rarely, if ever, be located in a place 
where such services would be readily avail- 
able for our shipboard personnel. We know 
that this is true and we know that our men 
and ships need such services if they are to 
operate at top efficiency. However, the typi- 
cal layman does not personally benefit from 
such services and is not personally in a posi- 
tion to evaluate their effect. You are in such 
@ position based on your personal contact and 
experiences. 

I am ‘sure you appreciate the great im- 
portance of having ships assigned whenever 
possible to the ship’s home port to permit 
the morale-building effects of family life. 
Under competitive bidding practices, as I 
have indicated, the assignments to home 
ports would have to be abandoned, as this 
work would have to go to the lowest bidder. 
The naval shipyards maintain the messing 
and berthing facilities to service ships’ crews 
who must be billeted or fed ashore as is very 
often required during the course of over- 
hauls. This is another reason for perform- 
ing this work in naval shipyards. 5 

To move along quickly, our reasons in- 
clude the facts that we are oriented in pro- 
ducing quality work on time and, thus, our 
efforts can be readily integrated with fleet 
operational schedules; we carry an extensive 
inventory of shipboard equipment and spare 
parts in our shipyards which permits us to 
finish work expeditiously; we do not go out 
on strike, which means the fleet can depend 
on us at all times; we maintain facilities 
and capabilities which would not be eco- 
nomic in a profit-type organization but 
which permit us to take on any job with 
adequate reserve; for good and sufficient 
reasons we do not normally prepare for re- 
pair and alteration work, plans and speci- 
fications adequate for competitive bidding; 
other similar reasons you could list as well 
as I. 

As I indicated above, the problem is to 
get an understanding of the validity of these 
reasons, and they are valid. Further, any 
efforts in this direction must be completely 
ethical and within any administrative re- 
strictions. I believe you will note that for 
each of these reasons I have listed above our 
detractors can provide a counterargument, 
usually in the form of an assumption that 
they will do in their normal course of busi- 
ness something they have never done before. 
I am convinced that the effectiveness of the 
fleet will be greatly reduced if its support 
is turned over to profitmaking organizations 
which cannot have, unless heavily subsidized, 
the same motivation toward service that you 
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people in this room have. The naval ship- 
yards do not operate for profit, but function 
wholly to support the naval forces operat- 
ing at sea. We are staffed and equipped just 
for this purpose. On the other hand, pri- 
vate shipyards need not maintain a similar 
level of skills and facilities. Private yards’ 
skills and facilities are controlled by eco- 
nomic analysis with the greatest profit in 
mind, and for this same reason they tend 
to pick and choose the work they will do. 
The naval shipyards, on the other hand, 
accept all jobs and perform them quickly, 
promptly, and as economically as possible. I 
think it is important to reemphasize the 
capabilities possessed by the naval shipyards 
to perform extremely complex and difficult 
repair and alteration work expeditiously and, 
at the same time, to properly service the 
ships’ crews. 

Before leaving this part of my discussion, 
I would like to conjecture as to one result 
of transferring a major part of our conver- 
sion and repair work to private yards. I can 
visualize that this work would gradually 
accrue to a few of the most efficient private 
yards and that marginal operators would be 
forced out of business or, at the very least, 
would not benefit from this change in policy. 
With good management, the recipient of the 
first of these jobs would build up certain of 
these essential capabilities and then be in a 
position to outbid his competitors. To me, 
this is a problem that the industry is asking 
for, but has not fully assessed. 

A second but equally important issue is 
whether or not we should continue all of our 
naval shipyards in operation. There has 
been much speculation in the newspapers 
concerning the possible closing of one or 
more naval shipyards. There is great inter- 
est in many sections of the country concern- 
ing the validity of this speculation. The 
people in commercial shipyards as well as 
the people in our naval shipyards are vitally 
concerned about the future of the naval ship- 
yards, although for different reasons. The 
naval shipyards are important factors in the 
economies of the areas in which they are 
located. Therefore, the shipyard workers, 
the citizens of the area, the mayors of the 
cities affected, the legislators and Governors 
of the States, the Congress of the United 
States, and the .administration are all in- 
volved in the possible closing of any of the 
naval shipyards. 

Decisions to maintain in operation or to 
close one or more of the naval shipyards 
will be the result of a combination of a great 
many factors. There is underway at the 
present time in the Defense Department a 
comprehensive study aimed at determining 
the essentiality of various installations in- 
cluding the naval shipyards. The determi- 
nation as to whether or not some of the 
shipyards should be disestablished revolves 
around essential national requirements for 
mobilization. However, the implications in- 
volved in closing any of the shipyards are 
extremely complex and any decisions regard- 
ing the future of the naval shipyards will 
be arrived at only after the most careful 
consideration has been given to ail the perti- 
nent factors. 

The naval shipyard complex has been 
built up over a great many years. It repre- 
sents a collection of shipbuilding skills and 
special facilities of inestimable value to our 
national defense. We have in our naval 
shipyards almost a hundred thousand highly 
competent, loyal employees who are dedicated 
to the maintenance of a strong Navy and 
a strong Nation. Let us hope that our naval 
shipyards will continue as a strong reliable 
mainstay of the operating forces. 

Now, I would like to turn for a moment 
to what we, you and I, must do to meet the 
challenges confronting us during these 
times of grave crisis. In fact, I am going to 
use the same words I used in addressing the 
annual meeting of the Masters and Fore- 
men’s Association a few weeks ago. 
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We have got to improve the management 
of the Bureau of Ships from top to bottom 
with the ultimate objective of improving the 
job performance of every member of the Bu- 
reau family—both military and civilian— 
from top to bottom. 

We must provide the leadership, the ex- 
ample and the encouragement for our fel- 
low workers, at all levels, to join us in our 
resolve for improvement. All of our em- 
ployees are dedicated Americans who have 
proven that they can rise to any occasion 
when the necessity becomes known to them. 

The necessity is here. 

The cold war and the results thereof are 
just as real and effective as those of a shoot- 
ing war. However, a cold war is the more 
insidious because it lacks the dramatic 
awakening and national alertness which is 
generated by a shooting war. 

In other words, a cold war permits and 
even encourages individual and group com- 
placency. 

As a result, action has been initiated to 
improve the quality of leadership of the mili- 
tary and civilian supervisors in the Depart- 
ment of Defense so as to bring about a mas- 
sive revitalization of the basic moral prin- 
ciples which are the foundations of this 
democracy. 

Patrick Henry’s “give me liberty or give 
me death,” and Jefferson’s “we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” are 
examples of the type of moral courage which 
made our heritage possible. 

We need to generate a grassroots move- 
ment to rededicate ourselves to the type of 
patriotism which made this country the light 
of the free world in order to meet the chal- 
lenge at hand—for each of us to make a 
critical self-appraisal of our own perform- 
ance to see how we can improve as individ- 
uals and as a group. 

We should ask ourselves if we give equal 
concern for the adequacy of our own job per- 
formance as we do for the protection of our 
personal rights and privileges. 

As the leaders of our entire Navy industrial 
complex, we have the responsibility and the 
opportunity by our own attitudes, job per- 
formances and personal example to set in 
motion an employee revitalization all down 
the line. 

You have a tradition behind you which is 
shared by few organizations. I am confident 
that you can add further luster to this tradi- 
tion by the leadership and example you will 
provide to all employees during this time of 
need. 

To summarize my remarks, let me reiterate 
that the naval shipyards are not in competi- 
tion with private shipyards. The naval ship- 
yards alone have the ability to maintain the 
ratio of skilled personnel and the specialized 
facilities in an operational status to respond 
immediately to any emergency that might 
confront them. Private shipyards do not 
have and are not likely to acquire this 
capability. 

In spite of a record of outstanding accom- 
plishments during times of crisis, charges of 
inefficiency and unfair competition continue 
to be leveled at the naval shipyards. Ad- 
vertising campaigns depicting the Navy as 
a bureaucratic enemy of commercial ship- 
yards continue to be waged. But, we, as em- 
ployees of the Government, realize that we 
operate under the continuing gaze, scrutiny 
and criticism of every individual and group 
who has a self-interest to promote. Con- 
tinuous criticism is a legacy of Government 
officials and employees. 

Such criticism is a healthy sign in a func- 
tioning democracy. We welcome it. We 
must so conduct ourselves, however, that 
the great industrial complex entrusted to our 
care can stand the most careful scrutiny. 
We must continually strive to improve the 
efficiency of our operations. We must give 
real meaning to public service. We must 
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move ahead vigorously to reduce waste and 
promote a high degree of efficiency. 

If we do this job well, there can be no 
doubt as to the continuing role we will have 
to play in maintaining a better Navy and in 
improving our Nation’s strength. 





Who’s an Imperialist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hill Top Times, published at 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, July 7, 1961, 
entitled ‘““Who’s an Imperialist?” 

The editorial demonstrates concisely 
and dramatically the fraud which the 
Soviet Union and Communist China are 
perpetrating upon the peoples of the 
world in proclaiming themselves to be 
anti-imperialists. 

The true fact of the matter is that 
the greatest colonial power in the world 
today is the Soviet Union. I think that 
if our U.S. Information Agency could 
convey to the people of the uncommitted 
nations the simple fa ‘s expressed in this 
editorial, this would b. a major triumph 
for the free world in the propaganda war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuo’'s AN IMPERIALIST? 


The Communists are fond of calling the 
United States an imperialist power. Im- 
perialism and colonialism are favorite Com- 
munist words used to describe nations that 
oppose the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Let’s look at a few facts. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines imperialism 
as “the policy, practices, or advocacy of 
seeking to extend the control, dominion, or 
empire of a nation.” 

The Chinese Communists have thrust 
their control into North Korea and Tibet and 
large sections of southeast Asia. 

The USS.R.? An editorial in the Sep- 
tember 24, 1960, New York Times said, in 
part: 

“Let us look at the Soviet colonial em- 
pire. It consists of two parts. One part is 
made up of states nominally independent, 
but enmeshed so completely in Moscow’s 
military, political, and economic power that 
they cannot act with true independence. 
These states are Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Outer Mongolia, and North Korea. 

“The other part of the Soviet colonial em- 
pire is made up of the non-Russian peoples 
and lands which were first subjugated by 
the czars, incorporated into their empire 
and then resubjugated by Lenin and Stalin 
so that today they are still vassals of Mos- 
cow. Many peoples live in the prison of 
nations that is the Soviet Union today, but 
the chief ones among them are the follow- 
ing: Ukranians; Byelorussians, Lithuanians, 

yLatvians, Estonians, Armenians, Georgians, 
Azerbaijanis, Turkmen, Kirgiz, Tadzhiks, 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, Buryats. 

“By all means let all colonialism be ended 
as soon as possible. But let the United 
Nations and the world make sure that the 
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Soviet colonial empire be included. That 
empire, unfortunately, has grown while the 
other empires of the past have been dissolv- 
ing before our eyes.” 

Who’s the imperialist? 





Good Will Mission of Hospital Ship 
SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can good will hospital ship SS Hope 
recently docked at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, for a 4-month medical mission 
which will be the final leg of its year- 
long service in southeast Asia. 

The fine work of the doctors, nurses, 
medical technicians, and others on board 
the SS Hope, which is the first hospital 
ship in history outfitted at private ex- 
pense, is a vivid demonstration to the 
people of that part of the world of the 
openheartedness of the American peo- 
ple. 

I’ ask unanimous consent that an 





‘ article from the Anniston Star of An- 


niston, Ala., of which Col. Harry Ayers 
is the able and distinguished publisher, 
concerning the selfless humanitarian 
efforts of those aboard the SS Hope be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mercy MISSION HELPING 


The good ship SS Hope has just docked at 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon for a 4-month 
medical mission that could not have come 
at a more propitious time. 

With Vietnam reeling under the forces of 
internal subversion, this evidence of Ameri- 
can helpfulness may be more persuasive than 
military assistance in putting the Viet- 
namese people on the side of the free world. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
yearlong, good-will mission to southeast 
Asia. 

Its basic medical team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, 30 medical technicians, and others 
has just rounded out 7 months in waters off 
Indonesia, during which time these hard- 
working volunteers won the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian Government 
and population. 

According to Editorial Research Reports, 
they held 800 classes and lectures, treated 
17,000 patients, performed 700 major surgi- 
cal operations, and greeted 30,000 shipboard 
visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000 ton, onetime Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being 
raised privately through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 

The 1961 Project Hope organization would 

like to. send still more ships on medical 
teaching missions to Africa and South 
America if the necessary funds are forth- 
coming. 
The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a “white fleet.” 
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The President would have authority to 
establish such a fleet—to rush assistance to 
disaster areas as well as to carry on a regular 
program of technical and medical assistance 
and training—whenever he decides that it 
would further U.S. foreign policy. 

That time is right now if the reaction of 
one beneficiary of the Hope project mission 
is typical. 

The mayor of Sumbawa, an island in the 
Indonesian Archipelago, told one of the ship’s 
staff: “This is the first time foreigners came 
to Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. We will never forget what you have 
done.” 





Proposed East-West Freeway Tunnel 
Through First Mountain, N.J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposal to cut a tunnel 
through First Mountain in West Orange, 
N.J., as part of the East-West Freeway 
in my State, has aroused much interest, 
and illustrates well, I believe, the op- 
portunity for various Government agen- 
cies to facilitate civil defense projects. 
Parts of this proposed six-lane highway 
tunnel would serve as a fallout and blast 
shelter for some 30,000 people, as a civil 
defense control center, as an evacuation 
and rehabilitation center, as a deposi- 
tory of microfilm for municipal and 
county records, as housing for thousands 
of people, and as a center for temporary 
government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial on this topic from the Newark 
Star Ledger of July 18, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DOUBLE PURPOSE 

West Orange has renewed its campaign 
to tunnel the East-West Freeway through 
First Mountain. The tunnel idea originally 
was presented for esthetic reasons, but did 
not get a very warm reception. 

Plans for the freeway have now been 
crystallized, and no provision has been made 
for tunneling it through the mountain. 

West Orange has refused to give up. How- 
ever, the tunnel idea is now being pre- 
sented as a facility which could double as 
a civil defense shelter in time of emergency. 

Those who rejected the original tunnel 
idea may be tempted to dismiss the current 
effort as just a new approach to get the 
tunnel, which already has been turned down. 

This, however, would be extremely un- 
fair, particularly in view of the efforts in 
Washington to impress the Nation with the 
necessity for a more ambitious civil defense 
program. It has been pointed out many 
times that the most logical approach to pro- 
viding civil defense facilities would be to 
keep civil defense needs in mind when plan- 
ning other facilities. 

The combined approach is a concept which 
has won lip service on a wide basis, but 
we have yet to see any practical results from 
it. 

The West Orange tunnel could serve as 
@ pilot project to demonstrate to other com- 


ism 
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munities one way in which civil defense and 
other building programs could be coordi- 
nated. The Federal Bureau of Roads, which 
must approve the plans as part of the inter- 
state highway system, sees no need for the 
tunnel. This is to be expected, since its 
mission is to build roads, not provide for 
civil defense. 

But it makes no sense for one arm of 
the Government to remain oblivious to the 
needs of others. If the Federal Government 
is serious about its civil defense warnings, 
it should strive to coordinate programs 
which could serve a double purpose. 





Recommendations To Stop the Slaughter 
by Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, au- 
tomobiles are the No. 1 cause of violent 
death in America. All Americans know 
this, but relatively few try to do any- 
thing about it. 

The distinguished former mayor of 
the city of Milwaukee, Mr. Frank Zeidler, 
in 1957 prepared “Recommendations To 
Stop the Slaughter by Automobiles,” an 
outstanding, thoughtful paper on this 
major American problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “Recommendations to Stop the 
Slaughter by Automobiles” be printed 
in its entirety in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS To STOP THE SLAUGHTER 
BY AUTOMOBILES 


(By Prank P. Zeidler) 


It is almost 65 years since the automobile 
came into popular use in the United States. 
During that period of time more than 1,100,- 
000 persons have been Killed by it, and a large 
number of others maimed and injured. In 
this slaughter the motorcar has exceeded 
the destruction of human life by the wars 
of the United States. 

The public has tolerated these deaths be- 
cause of the great delight that the individual 
person receives from a smooth fide at high 
speeds. The human imagination of death or 
injury from auto accidents is not sufficiently 
powerful to warn people to beware of auto- 
mobiles. The convenience of automobiles 
as a mode of travel and the protection from 
weather, combined with the sense of pleas- 
ure, have caused people to tolerate the pros- 
pect of death or injury in an auto accident. 
As a result, the laws of the present time 
are inadequate to deal with the menace of 
the motorcar. 

When a man invents a new can opener, he 
not only invents a device to deal with cans, 
but he also invents a series of new social 
relationships which ultimately find their way 
into law and into moral codes. Nothing is to 
be found in ancient scriptures about the in- 
herent inequity in speeding-60 miles an hour 
down a narrow road in a 244-ton automobile. 
Such a thing was not conceived by ancient 
writers who wrote of religious truth, and 
perhaps for this reason, we have not been 
sufficiently aroused by the sinfulness of kill- 
ing by motorcars. Nevertheless, by the in- 
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vention of the automobile mankind has been 
compelled of necessity to invent a whole new 
set of “thou shalts” and “thou shalt nots” 
to prevent death and injury. 

But these new prohibitions, restrictions 
and admonitions are still not sufficient to 
deal with the slaughter, and so more care- 
fully drawn laws and procedures must be 
enacted. The driving of a motorcar must 
be considered as a privilege rather than a 
right, and this must be emphasized. The 
automobile is a lethal instrument and it re- 
quires prudence, judgment, and skill to man- 
age it, and only those who possess prudence, 
judgment and skill should drive. 

Several important circumstances have de- 
veloped in the evolution of the motorcar. An 
important condition is that the motorcar is 
tending to bankrupt local government. De- 
signs of excessive size and horsepower call 
for local government services which must be 
paid by the property taxpayer. The State 
and Federal governments collect the taxes, 
but the sharing is chiefly on the basis’ for 
new construction and for maintenance con- 
struction and’so very costly special services 
such as signaling, lighting, policing and 
cleaning must be paid for from property 
taxes. The motorcar is heavily subsidized by 
other classes of taxpayer. 

It must be recognized that the reason that 

the motorcar owner is subsidized by other 
classes of taxpayers is that it is politically 
unpopular to try to make the motorcar pay 
its own way. This is because many people 
rate the motorcar as the most important 
single possession they have, and anything 
that might curtail their use of it arouses re- 
sistance. As a result, many local govern- 
ments are skidding into debt because they 
cannot recover costs from the motorcar, and 
no one is bold enough or sufficiently strong 
to call the public’s attentién to the unbal- 
anced situation. The serious consequences 
of human death, however, compel the con- 
science of men to come to grips with the 
financial realities necessary to keep the 
motorcar well in bounds. 
_ This condition works a hardship on the 
property owner as such, for he pays to meet 
the needs of a motorcar user. Where he is 
not such a user himself, he loses. People 
will cut down on decent living conditions, 
education, and other requirements to get a 
motorcar. Young people in high school find 
® car a social necessity and help clog the 
streets with joyriding or drag racing, making 
necessary huge expenditures for street 
widening. 

Another important circumstance is that 
the design of the motor is developed to pro- 
mote the idea of a conspicuous consumption. 
People who feel they lack social prestige gain 
it by purchasing a huge, overly ornate auto- 
mobile, This sales appeal to persons with an 
inferiority complex has resulted in exces- 
sively wasteful designs which are costly for 
governments to cope with. 

The motorcar manufacturers also tend to 
appeal to the impatient and to the discour- 
teous people by emphasizing horsepower and 
getaway. “Beat the other fellow” is the im- 
plied slogan of the race for large horsepower. 
Since many accidents are due to sheer lack 
of courtesy, bad manners, and the desire to 
get ahead of somebody else, the bullding of 
even more horsepower in engines is a deadly 
game. 

Still another factor is the tendency of 
people to use the motorcar as a place to con- 
sume alcoholic beverages. This is obviously 
a lethal practice not only for the drivers, 
but for innocent persons who may be struck. 
Drinking alcohol is a widely accepted and 
legal social custom, so that when a person 
kills one or more persons driving while in- 
toxicated, the fine is a nominal one com- 
pared to the offense. 

Some procedures that should be given 
prompt consideration are: 
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1. Inspection on an annual basis of all 
drivers for physical defects. 

2. Removal of accident prone drivers from 
the road. 

3. Permanent loss of driver’s license for 
persons convicted of driving while drunk. 

4. Loss for stated time for drinking in a 
motor car, 

5. The requiring of financial responsibility 
on part of owners of motor vehicles. 

6. Sufficient taxation of motor vehicle 
users to pay not only for construction of 
roads, but for police service, street cleaning, 
special lighting, parking structures; special 
structures and services which are now being 
paid for by the property owners and tax- 
payers. 

7. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of weight, length, and width to discourage 
designs that use up road and parking space 
and overload pavements. 

8. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of horsepower to discourage deadly increases 
in engine power which are tempting the os- 
tentatious, the excitable, and the discour- 
teous persons. 

9. Barring of motor vehicles from as many 
residential areas as possible. 

10. Design of motor vehicles to be ap- 
proved by a national commission which in- 
spects them primarily for safety and for the 
prevention of wastage of metal. 

11. Design of engines to cut down waste- 
ful use of gasoline. 

12. Encouragement of system of public 
transportation. 





School Aid: Betrayal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times entitled 
“School Aid: Betrayal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the wannee, 
as follows: 

ScHoo.t Arp: BETRAYAL 


The long-range interests of the United 
States—not to mention the much less im- 
portant question of the prestige of the 
Kennedy administration—have suffered a 
serious blow with the outrageous vote in the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday to shelve Federal aid to 
the public schools along with other aid-to- 
education legislation. 

The public school bill had long been held 
in the Rules Committee and therby pre- 
vented from being debated and voted upon 
on the floor of the House, on the pretense 
that it would be released when a bill to aid 
parochial schools was also ready for the floor. 
Such a bill (in the form of an extension of 
the National efense Education Act) even- 
tually did get to the Rules Committee; but 
there was still no action. It was bad enough 
to demand the ransom that. the proponents 
of parochial school aid did demand as the 
price for release of the public school bill; 
but it is worse to obtain the ransom and 
then fail to carry through with the deal. 

It is a tragedy that the straightforward 
political issue of Federal aid to the public 
schools has been distorted and envenomed 
by the divisive and emotional issue of Fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools. For the first 
time in the United States, the interests of 
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Catholic education are being set against the 
interests of secular education in a political 
context. The bitterness aroused over this 
unnecessary battle can only weaken our 
country in a way familiar to many European 
lands but up to now virtually unknown to 
the United States. 

The action of the Rules Committee on the 
public school bill need not be final. The 
President of the United States still has great 
power, if he chooses to exercise it. A month 
ago, we urged him “to step in emphatically 
and do what he can to rescue the bill that 
means so much to his reputation and to 
the country.” Curiously enough, he did not 
do so. His vaunted “leadership” failed. But 
it may not yet be too late if he makes a 
determined effort. 





The Dignity of Being American—State- 
ment by George M. Mardikian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
country is enriched by many citizens 
who have come here from other lands, 
and whose pride in their rights and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship is 
a@ never-ending one. 

One such distinguished American citi- 
zen is George M. Mardikian, of San 
Francisco, Calif.. born in Armenia, a 
devoted American by choice. 

In the June 11 issue of This Week 
magazine appeared an inspiring state- 
ment entitled “The Dignity of Being 
American.” The statement was written 
by Mr. Mardikian, a prominent and 
highly successful restaurateur in San 
Francisco and a public-spirited patriot. 
I highly commend my fellow Californian 
for the moving words with which he has 
portrayed the dignity of holding high our 
heads, and calling ourselves Americans. 
i ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Mardikian’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
just now made by the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

As a matter of fact, only 2 weeks 
ago it was my great honor and privi- 
lege to be invited to address the Armen- 
ian Youth Group of the United States 
of America, which met in convention in 
my own beloved city of Providence; and 
at that time I took occasion to mention 
the great accomplishments. of Mr. 
Mardikian. I think he is an inspiration 
to all young Americans; and I am very 
happy that the Senator from California 
has brought his statement to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island for 
his comments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Dicniry oF BeInc AMERICAN 
(By George M. Mardikian) 

The ohter day, in Seattle, Wash., I gave 
a talk before several hundred people, and 
told them that I thought America was a 
strong, beautiful, and righteous country. A 
young man came up to me afterward and 
said with a knowing smile, “No wonder you 
go about singing the praises of America. In 
Europe, you were nothing, America has made 
you rich and famous.” Before I could reply 
he was gone. 

It’s true America has been good to me, 
and I count my blessings every day. But I 


wanted to find that young man and say, 


“You miss my point. The priceless thing 
America has given to me has nothing to do 
with money or fame. Some would call it 
national pride. I call it the dignity of be- 
ing American.” 

To someone born here—born free—it’s 
hard to understand. He’s never known what 
it is to be without it. I was born in Ar- 
menia. Today, I cannot find my Armenia— 
the Armenia of my fathers—on the map. 

Forty years ago, when I came to America, 
I had to flee my home like a criminal. Yet 
my only crime was being an Armenian. That 
July morning, when I first saw the Statue of 
Liberty from the deck of the immigrant 
steamer, it was like suddenly hearing a hymn 
of hope. I lifted my head, and my heart. I 
took deep breaths of the fresh harbor air. 
For the first time in my life, I felt free— 
thrillingly and blessedly free. 

This, thank God, is not a private experi- 
ence. There are millions like me in Amer- 
ica today—fugitives from unhappy lands 
across the seas. We’re grateful of course for 
our three meals a day, and our jobs, and for 
the opportunities that America has so gen- 
erously given to us and our children. 

But we'd fight and die before we’d give 
up that feeling of dignity—that right to hold 
up our heads, look the world in the eye, 
and call ourselves Americans. 





Finish the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Advance publication of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO: 

FINISH THE JoB 

The first session of the 87th Congress has 
rolled up an impressive legislative record 
in its first 6 months. Laws providing for 
aid to depressed areas, improvements in the 
minimum wage, increased social security 
benefits, new housing programs, temporary 
extension of unemployment compensation, 
and aid to dependent children are on the 
statute books. 

This 6-month record—by far the best of 
the last two decades—can take on even 
greater significance if Congress will in its 
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final months move decisively in the other 
areas requiring urgent legislative attention. 

Topping the agenda as Congress heads 
into the home stretch are Federal aid to 
education, health care for the aged and a 
meaningful foreign-aid program based on 
long-term planning and financing. 

The first 6 months—coming after an arid 
legislative era—have instilled new hope that 
when faced with the critical problems of 
the day Congress can come up with the nec- 

legislative solutions. Full realiza- 
tion of this hope is a distinct possibility if 
Congress will clean up its agenda of na- 
tional problems before adjournment.—AFL-— 
CIO News. 





Seaway Will Step Up Promotion Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—completed in 1959— 
is beginning to fulfill its promise of 
greater economic rewards for the upper 
Midwest and the general national 
economy. 

In Wisconsin, for example, particu- 
larly in Milwaukee, there has been a sub- 
stantial upsurge in traffic. 

However, we cannot expect that trade 
and commerce will expand automatical- 
ly or magically. Rather, it will require 
dynamic, creative salesmanship. The 
responsibility rests not only upon the 
shipping and commercial interests of 
the Great Lakes, but, in my opinion, 
greater expansion of promotion efforts 
by the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes De- 
velopment Corporation, itself. 

Why? The American people have 
about $140 million invested in the sea- 


“way. By adoption of practical, realistic, 


forward-moving policies, I believe we can 
make it pay off—assure a return for the 
American taxpayer—and reap maxi- 
mum benefits from the great economic 
potential of the seaway for the Nation. 

Reflecting a stepup in traffic—as well 
as the need for greater expansion of 
promotion—I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp articles from two of the finest 
newspapers in Wisconsin and the Na- 
tion. ‘These are as follows: 

First. “Seaway Will Step Up Promo- 
tion Program,” from the Milwaukee 
Journal; and 

Second. “City Port Called Finest, 
Busiest,” from the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 13, 1961] 
SEAWAY WILL STEP Up PROMOTION PROoGRAM— 

Pians Parts Exuierr To PusBLicize SHIP- 

PING—NeEwW OFFICIAL Tours FACILITIES HERE 

To stimulate more use of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, promotion of it will be stepped up 
overseas and in the United States. 

That was disclosed Thursday by Joseph 
M. McCann, new Deputy Administrator of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, who toured Milwaukee's port facilities in 


ee 


a 
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a get-acquainted trip to Great Lakes ports. 
He was accompanied by Willis H. Crosswhite, 
Corporation traffic and information officer. 

McCann is expected to become Administra- 
tor of the Seaway Corporation, the Federal 
entity which built and now operates the 
U.S. share of the seaway, late this year when 
Administrator Martin W. Oettershagen 
retires. 

McCann and Crosswhite attended a pic- 
nic-luncheon of the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board and were accompanied on the 
tour of the port by Port Director Harry C. 
Brockel. 

HAD LACKED FUNDS 


In the past, the Seaway Corporation has 
done almost no promotion work because of 
lack of funds. It now has $11,000, and that 
is expected to be increased in the future. 
McCann, a Detroit businessman who was 
appointed by President Kennedy, looks on 
the seaway with a businessman’s eye. 

As a promotion starter, the Corporation 
and Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
are preparing an exhibit to be displayed at 
the International Inland Navigation exhibi- 
tion in Paris, France, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 15. It will consist of a 60-foot scale 
model of the seaway from Montreal, Quebec, 
to Lake Ontario; photographs of Great Lakes 
port facilities and industrial brochures in 
English, French, and German, detailing the 
advantages of using the seaway. 

“Some European shippers have the mis- 
taken idea that all they have to do is ship 
to New York and have their goods trucked to 
Milwaukee that afternoon,” McCann laughed. 
“This exhibit will set them straight.” 


OTHER DISPLAYS SLATED 


The exhibit will be displayed later at other 
trade fairs in Europe and other trade areas. 
Another exhibit will be constructed for U.S. 
trade fairs and conventions, McCann said. 
Later, it is hoped, U.S. trade missions will 
beat the drums for the seaway in foreign 
lands, he said. 

“It also is essential that Great Lakes ports 
promote themselves,” he said. 

McCann and Crosswhite expect to visit the 
ports of Kénosha, Racine, Green Bay, Su- 
perior, Duluth, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc. 
They said the aim to their tour was to 
familiarize themselves with the ports and 
their facilities, to get acquainted with port 
people and to promote use of the seaway 
by local industries and other interests. 

“We've found industry very anxious to 
learn about the seaway and shipping savings,” 
McCann said. 

As a former Ford Motor Co. executive, 
McCann has been working hard on Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors to increase 
their use of the seaway. 


INDUSTRIAL GIANT 


“The Midwest is an industrial giant,” he 
said. “You begin to realize this when you 
travel through it on one trip, rather than 
on many short trips.” 

McCann and Crosswhite also said tonnages 
shipped through the seaway would reach a 
new high this year, largely due to a surpris- 
ing increase recently in iron ore shipments 
and a “sleeper” in seaway commerce, over- 
sea shipments of scrap metals. 

A strike among Detroit automobile firms 
or even a strike threat could set back sea- 
way shipping. 

Smaller ports, which once believed that 
the seaway would make them giants, are 
realizing their limitations and are using a 
lot more intelligence in port planning. 

Oversea industry, which competes hard 
with American industry because of lower 
wage rates, is being hit by increasing wage 
demands which should tend eventually to 
level out the differential. 


TWIN CHANNELS EXPECTED 


Within 10 years, traffic will be so heavy in 
the seaway that its locks will have to be 
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twinned and possibly its channels deepened 
from 27 to 35 feet. Such twinning may have 
to be done earlier on the Welland canal. 

The seaway is generating traffic for rail- 
roads, trucklines, and ocean ports, rather 
than hurting it. 

As ship captains and crews gain experience 
in using the seaway, their complaints about 
it and accidents have fallen sharply. 


[Prom the Milwaukee Sentinel, July 14, 1961] 
Crry Port CALLED Finest, BusIEest 
(By William C. Carey) 

Without reservation, a high-ranking offi- 
cial of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation said he took a hard look at the 
port of Milwaukee for the first time Thurs- 
day and described it as “the finest and 
busiest” he has seen. 

Joseph M. McCann, the Corporation’s new 
Deputy Administrator who maintains his 
office at Massena, N.Y., spent the entire 
day touring Milwaukee’s port facilities in 
conjunction with a get-acquainted jaunt 
to Great Lakes ports. 

“I just can’t say enough for Milwaukee's 
fine port—I was that impressed with every- 
thing I saw,” said McCann who was accom- 
panied here by Willis H. Crosswhite, Corpo- 
ration traffic and information officer. 

TOUR LAKEFRONT 

McCann, appointed to his position in 
March by President Kennedy, is expected 
to become Chief Administrator of the Cor- 
poration later this year. 

Port Director Harry C. Brockel was host 
te McCann and Crosswhite as they made 
an extensive tour of the lake front from 
Juneau Park to the Bay View area. 

“Ordinarily I don’t make statements com- 
paring ports but I must say I can’t think 
of any other port doing such a terrific job,” 
McCann declared. 

“I think the planning—past, present, and 
future—is remarkable,”’ McCann added. He 
has been touring seaway and Great Lakes 
ports for the past 6 weeks. 

PLANNING EVIDENT 


McCann said it was evident from what he 
saw firsthand that the people responsible for 
the planning and operation of the port of 
Milwaukee “have not gone off halfcocked.” 

“I just can’t say enough good for the 
exteptionally fine port you have here. There 
is no doubt about it—Milwaukee’s port does 
stand out among all I have seen,” McCann 
asserted. 

McCann said he has been to Milwaukee be- 
fore but disclosed that Thursday was the 
first time he had a chance to get a real 
good look at the port which he described 
as being “a hub of activity.” 

PEOPLE AT WORK 

Asked what stocd out most in his mind as 
he toured the extensive port facilities, Mc- 
Cann replied: 

“This may sound like an offbeat observa- 
tion but I was greatly impressed with-the 
working people. Everywhere I looked there 
was activity with people hard at work.” 

DOING GREAT JOB 


McCann said Milwaukee was fortunate to 
have Brockel as its port director. “He is a 
remarkable man who has done a remarkable 
job,” the seaway official commented. 

The Seaway Corporation is the Federal 
entity which built and now operates the U.S. 
share of the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
elevated Milwaukee to the rank of a world- 
wide port. 

McCann will return to Wisconsin in about 
2 weeks and plans to inspect the ports at 
Kenosha, Racine, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Manitowoc, Superior, and Duluth. 
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The Coast Guard Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am privileged 
today to bring to the attention of the 
membership a recent address by Vice 
Adm. James A. Hirshfield, of the US. 
Coast Guard. It was delivered to the 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and concerns the 
Coast Guard today. As chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which is 
concerned with the Coast Guard’s an- 
nual budget, I have had an opportunity 
to observe this organization’s operation 
and I can vouch for the fact that it is 
one of the most efficient, conscientious 
and effective arms of the Government. 
It is a bulwark to our safety in times of 
peace and to our defense in times of war. 
This very excellent presentation of the 
activities of this outstanding organiza- 
tion merits careful reading by every 
Member of the Congress: 

THe Coast Guarp Topay 

Mr. Buckman, members and honored 
guests of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, I am pleased to be accorded the 
privilege of addressing your fine organiza- 
tion this afternoon. As all of you are aware, 
certain of our duties are closely allied to the 
interests of your Congress. 

We read and hear much these days of 
global strategy, a policy of containment, 
peaceful coexistence and nuclear deterrents, 
to name but a few of the most glamorous 
terms. In the Coast Guard we, too, provide 
a powerful deterrent force—albeit of a quite 
different nature. Our deterrent is one of 
restraint rather than fear, of self-regulation 
rather than force. In short, we deter the 
mariner from conflict with rocks and shoals 
and, although we cannot te the ele- 
ments, we try to see to it that his vessel is 
sufficiently seaworthy to survive them. 

While the former—conflict with rocks and 
shoals—merits your special interest, let me 
first describe briefly the various functions 
which the Coast Guard performs today. 
Broadly speaking, these may be woven into 
one basic mission—promotion of safety of 
life and property at sea and on the naviga- 





~ ble waters of the United States. Within this 


framework our duties are, of course, many 
and varied, the most essential being search 
and rescue, law enforcement, merchant ma- 
rine safety, and aids to navigation. I shall 
treat each of these functions separately, em- 
phasizing the latest development in the field 
of aids to navigation. ; 

Today, gentlemen, search and rescue is 
big business, both monetarily and organi- 
zationally. Consider that on an average day 
in the North Atlantic there are about 1,000 
vessels at sea, and that every 30 minutes a 
high-speed aircraft completes a transatlantic 
crossing each way. In excess of 8 million 
pleasure boats crowd our inland waterways 
and coastal waters. Commercial and pleasure 
aircraft making domestic overwater flights 
are on the increase. Such statistics of them- 
selves can be meaningless, yet they do be- 
come quite meaningful when compared to 
similar data of 10 years ago. The increase 
in marine and air traffic has literally been 
explosive. 
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To combat the concomitant search and 
rescue workload, we have developed an or- 
ganization whose heart is the rescue coordi- 
nation center, located in the various district 
Offices. At each of these centers—for 24 hours 
a day—we have presonnel and communica- 
tions facilities capable of responding in- 
stantly to distress situations. Emanating 
from the RCC—as we usually refer to it—the 
voice of command can call into action ves- 
sels, aircraft, and rescue stations as may be 
necessary to bring the search and rescue 
incident to a successful conclusion. 

In addition to utilizing our own facilities, 
we, of course, Coordinate numerous search 
ane rescue cases with other Federal agencies, 
as well as with private and commercial or- 
ganizations. For example, our rescue centers 
have so-called hot lines direct to Navy 
and Air Force operations centers; detailed, 
coordinated plans have been worked out to 
provide mutual support when such becomes 
necessary. Too, we frequently call upon 
merchant vessels and our civilian organiza- 
tion, the Coast Guard auxiliary, to render 
assistance in areas where we have no facilities 
available. 

If you will bear with me briefly in retro- 
spect—in 1790 the need arose for a maritime 
law enforcement agency to assist the Treas- 
ury Department in enforcing revenue laws. 
Thus was born the Revenue Marine, fore- 
runner of the present-day Coast Guard. The 
mission which occasioned our origin, al- 
though somewhat changed in scope and di- 
rection, remains today an essential duty. It 
includes enforcement of treaty laws, coopera- 
tion with other Government law enforcement 
agencies, and small boat safety. 

Small boat safety hinges on two Federal 
statutes: the Motorboat Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Federal Boating Act of 
1958. The former provides the basis for the 
majority of our regulatory activities in this 
field; the latter primarily sets up legislative 
framework within which States may par- 
ticipate or not, as they choose. To date, 
88 States have passed enabling laws to par- 
ticipate in the numbering provisions of the 
act with varying degrees of added emphasis 
on safety regulations. It is not expected that 
‘the States will assume responsibility for 
policing-or rescue facilities in Federal waters. 
In fact, our continuing responsibility for law 
enforcement in such waters, regardless of 
State action, is quite clear. 

As a matter of interest, we estimate that 
in 1961, 36 million Americans will go pleas- 
ure boating in more than 8 million boats. 
The magnitude of the resulting law enforce- 
ment and, particularly, the safety education 
problem this presents is little short of 
frightening. 

Marine and allied merchant ma- 
rine safety combine to form our third major 
function. Our marine inspectors and in- 
vestigating officers perform an invaluable 
service to the public in terms of preventive 
safety. In cooperation with the maritime in- 
dustry we continually strive to better the 
seaworthiness of our merchant fleet. Ameri- 
can ships today are the safest in the world. 
Moreover, investigative reports enable us to 
search out the major causes of marine casu- 
alties and seek remedies therefor. 

More recently, the Coast Guard has be- 
come increasingly responsive to active par- 
ticipation in international organizations and 
conferences. Among these are IMCO—the 
International Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation—and SOLAS—the International Con- 
ference on the Safety of Life at Sea. 
Through association with other nations and 
exchange of ideas and methods we often 
find new approaches to old problems. 

As I have just indicated, our interests in 
many areas have become international in 
scope. In terms of personnel and facilities, 
aids to navigation duties occupy a position 
of paramount importance. From Turkey to 
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the Philippines, Greenland to the Caroline 
Islands in the South Pacific, we provide aids 
to navigation service to the mariner and 
airman. The type of service varies from the 
familiar black can buoy marking a shoal in 
the Potomac River to the most sophisticated 
electronic aid—loran C. 

In the former type service. we maintain 
close liaison with the Corps of Engineers and 
its progress in various river and harbor im- 
provement projects. As these projects near 
completion, we request funds for such aids 
as are necessary to mark the new or im- 
proved channels, harbors, and waterways. To 
exemplify the magnitude of this program, in 
the coming fiscal year Coast Guard appro- 
priations will include funds totaling in ex- 
cess of $2 million for the marking of com- 
pleted major projects. Additionally, nearly 
$700,000 is planned for the marking of com- 
pleted minor improvements. 

Now, briefly, I will describe some of our 
more modern aids to navigation systems. 

Loran—an abbreviation for long-range 
navigation—stands foremost in this category. 

The loran A system, developed in the lat- 
ter stages of World War II, has become well 
known and is widely used throughout the 
maritime industry. Its accuracy within the 
coverage area provides navigational fixes 
which otherwise would be unobtainable dur- 
ing periods of low visibility. As our knowl- 
edge of electronics has progressed, however, 
@ more complex, more accurate and greater 
range system called loran C has been born. 
This system, now in the final stages of devel- 
opment, is operational in several areas. 

Loran C permits the use of longer base 
lines and thus can furnish area coverage in 
places where loran A is not feasible—the 
Central Pacific, for example. It will be some 
time, however, before commercial receivers 
will be available, partly due to their in- 
creased complexity and consequent high cost. 
Nevertheless, we feel that ultimately the 
loran C systems will be extremely useful to 
vessels and aircraft. 

The use of combined radar-television as 
an aid to navigation during periods of low 
visibility in harbors and approaches thereto 
is currently being evaluated. I would em- 
phasize here that information only would be 
provided to the user for we do not contem- 
plate harbor traffic control systems such as 
are now in use in certain European ports. 

Although not within the realm of elec- 
tronics, we have made decided progress in 
improved optics and fog-signal apparatus. 
The trend in both of these areas has been 
toward automation and resultant unat- 
tended operations. At the same time, con- 
version to alternating current power supply 
has improved service to the mariner. One 
of our research projects at the moment is 
the application of strontium 90 as a heat- 
power source for lighted buoys. The heat 
emitted by the decay of this radioactive ma- 
terial actuates a thermocouple, thus provid- 
ing a longlasting power source for an elec- 
tric buoy. 

Of major concern to the Coast Guard in 
recent years has been the rapid deterioration 
of our ancient but dependable lightships. 
Within the last 18 months we have decom- 
missioned three vessels due to unseaworthi- 
ness, and lost one from collision—the latter 
casualty having occurred just outside of 
New York Harbor. The most economical 
solution to this problem, we presently be- 
lieve, is replacement of the aging vessels 
with fixed offsore structures. Besides the 
overall economy, these structures should 
provide more efficient and reliable services 
to the mariner. 

Finally, an oft-overlooked aid to naviga- 
tion has recently evidenced itself as a result 
of oceanographic research. As our knowl- 
edge of space has expanded and the unex- 
plored land areas have dwindled, we have 
become increasingly aware of the dearth of 
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knowledge relating to the oceans surround- 
ing the several continental land masses. Ac- 
curate data on ocean currents and bottom 
contours can be invaluable aids to the navi- 
gator at sea. The , acknowledging 
its importance, now has several bills pend- 
ing which provide for an expanded oceanog- 
raphic reseach program. These bills recog- 
nize our potential in such a program and 
assign us a significant role. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to cover some of 
the highlights of the duties of the Coast 
Guard; time does not permit of more. How- 
ever, in closing I should like to emphasize 
that maritime safety is our business, and 
that we are an organization whose purpose 
is to serve the public. In our endeavors in 
these two areas we have always received fine 
cooperation from both private and govern- 
mental sources. 





The Western Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “The Western 
Position,” which relates to the recent 
notes sent to the U.S.S.R. by this Gov- 
ernment, Britain, and France. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WESTERN POSITION 


In solemn notes addressed as much to the 
world at large as to Soviet Russia, the prin- 
cipal countries of the North Atlantic al- 
liance—United States, Britain, and France— 
have now set forth their position in the 
mounting Berlin crisis. They base their 
stand on two propositions which should 
find the acclaim and support of freemen 
everywhere—and of many who are not free. 

The Western powers naturally reject 
Premier Khrushchev’s attempt to dictate a 
German peace settlement or to oust them 
from Berlin in flagrant violation of all past 
agreements. They warn him in the strongest 
tems known to diplomacy that if in this 
attempt he uses force against Soviet Russia’s 
World War II allies, he will precipitate a 
war for which he would bear the sole re- 
sponsibility. But the Western approach is 
by no means merely negative. 

At the same time the United States and 
its allies are seizing the political and moral 
initiative by calling on the Soviet ruler to 
abandon his policy of force to respect the 
sanctity of international agreements and to 
enter upon peaceful negotiations on Ger- 
many and Berlin on the basis of the prin- 
ciple that has created a new world order. 
This is a principle which Khrushchev tire- 
lessly professes to espouse—the principle of 
self-determination. 

This has proved to be the most creative 
political principle of our age. It has given 
birth to some twoscore new nations which 
live by it and therefore have a vital interest 
in championing it everywhere. It helped, 
if in a still imperfect form, to guide the 
peace settlements after World War I and 
was proclaimed, in both the Atlantic and 
the United Nations Charters, as the guiding 
principle for all peace settlements after World 
War II. This includes the settlement with 
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Germany, as acknowledged by the Soviets 
in the Geneva summit directive of 1955. In 
the form of a nationalism that repeatedly 
bursts through Communist-style interna- 
tionalism, it is at work in the Communist- 
dominated world as well, and most of all 
among the East Germans who vote for it 
with their feet by fleeing to the West- 


The Western powers uphold self-deter- 
mination for the Germans not merely as a 
matter of abstract principle but as a basic 
condition of European peace. As the Amer- 
ican note says, there can be no real solu- 
tion of the German problem, nor any real 
tranquillity ih central Europe, without it. 
Only the Germans themselves can rightly di- 
vide themselves into the “two states” Premier 
Khrushchev proclaims. 

While holding that a German peace set- 
tlement is long overdue, the Western powers 
also declare that they can live without it 
for a while longer, that “there is no reason 
for a crisis over Berlin” as neither West Ber- 
lin nor West Germany raises any threats to 
peace. It is clear—and ought to be clear to 
the whole world—that any Berlin crisis is 
solely due to Soviet Russia’s attempt to “in- 
vade the-basic rights of others” Having 
laid our cause before the world, we are 
determined to repel such an invasion if it 
should come, and equally determined to dis- 
cuss negotiable issues with the Russians, but 
in an atmosphere of calm and in an absence 
of threats. 





Three Hundred Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies Chartered Are Now 
Providing Equity Capital and Needed 
Financing to Small Business Through- 
out the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS ~ . 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress in 1958 amended the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act to authorize the 
chartering of small business invest- 
ment companies as an additional means 
for equity capital and a new system of 
a for small business of the Na- 

on. 

Today more than 300 of these small 
business investment companies, SBIC’s, 
have been chartered and are in opera- 
tion. 

An additional source of equity capital 
and financing is thus being made avail- 
able to the Nation and is serving a most 
needed and useful purpose. Recent 
stories in the Washington Post and the 
Nashville Tennessean point out that the 
investment companies, in a very short 
period that they have been in existence, 
have paid off handsomely and are ren- 
dering a needed service. 

One of the most unique and outstand- 
ing of some 300 investment companies is 
the Southeastern Capital Corp. in 
Nashville, Tenn. This company is one 
of the Nation’s largest small business 
investment companies and was one .of 
the first to be chartered under this new 
act. Southeastern Capital Corp. has a 
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wide area of service to the small business 

in the southeastern part of the Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

that these two news stories be repro- 

duced in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
The articles follow: 

CAPITAL COMMERCE INVESTORS DO WELL IN 

New SBIC FIELD 


(By S. Oliver Goodman) 


Small business investment companies, a 


new investment medium, have paid off hand- 
somely in the relatively short period that 
they have been in existence. 

A survey by Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path, Washington-headquartered securities 
firm, shows that some 300 SBICs have been 
licensed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion since the fall of 1958. 

Of these, 25 have gone public (sold shares 
to the public) and 7 others are in the proc- 
ess of issuing stock. 

Twenty-three of these publicly owned 
SBICs show appreciation in market price 
ranging to 330 percént, according to the 
AP. & R. study. 

Explaining the enthusiasm of investors 
for SBICs, the study says in part: 

“Investors feel that by putting money 
into SBICs * * * they are getting in on the 
ground floor of growth companies of the 
future which might otherwise be termed 
the ‘hot issues’ of today.” 

The brokerage firm points out that “a 

few spectacular portfolio successes” have al- 
ready been scored by some SBICs. Among 
the notable successes has been Greater 
Washington Industrial Investments, Inc., 
whose $900,000 investment in CEIR Inc. 
was worth $5,850,000 as of March 31. On 
that date CEIR was quoted at $52 bid; today 
the bid is around $57. 
* Electronics Capital is another SBIC which 
has scored a phenomenal gain. It invested 
$750,000 in Potter Instruments. This in- 
vestment at market value appreciated to 
$6.7 million. 

“Since the Federal Government stands 
behind SBICs with-moral support, tax con- 
cessions and even Federal funds,” comments 
AP. & R. in its special study, “they seem 
destined to carve out an ever-growing role 
on the U.S, economic scene.” ° 





NASHVILLE BusINEss: INVESTMENT FIRM 
Joins U.S. Top 10 


Southeastern Capital Corp., Life and 
Casualty Tower, yesterday became one of the 
Nation’s 10 largest small business invest- 
ment companies with 500,000 shares of its 
common stock were offered to the public. 

At $12.50 a share, 10,000 shares were sold 
here yesterday by the two local firms in the 
underwriting headed by Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis of New York, and John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., Washington. 

Berry, Douglas & Fitzhugh, Inc., and 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., here 
were members of the syndicate. Mid-South 
Securities Corp. and Tennessee Securities 
Corp. here were among a selling group. The 
national group of underwriters include 29 
other firms from coast to coast, plus a num- 
ber of selling group firms. 

The underwriters have an option on 
50,000 additional shares to cover possible 
demands. Lee Davis, president and founder 
of Southeastern, will receive a check from 
the account managers in New York Tuesday 
for $5,700,000. If the option is exercised, 
that. amount will be increased later to 
$6,270,000. 

The company already had a capital of ap- 
proximately $500,000 before the under- 
writing. It is the second largest SBIC in 
the Southeast, the only publicly owned one 
in Tennessee, and the first to be chartered in 
the Nation—August 29, 1958, 8 days after 
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the President signed the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. 

It was organized as Tennessee Investors, 
Inc., to do business in the State, but stock- 
holders recently authorized it to expand its 
activities throughout the Southeast, change 
its name, and enlarge its board to #7 scuth- 
eastern business leaders. 

Purpose of the firm, Davis said, is to pro- 
vide capital for small businesses whose needs 
to modernize and expand plant facilities are 
increasing faster than cash can be ac- 
cumulated for capital purposes. Preference 
will be given to equity financing, so as to 
provide funds which are not generally avail- 
able through. commercial banks or institu- 
tional lenders, Davis said. 

Particular attention will be given to in- 
dustries which are not large or old enough 
to meet requirements for public offering of 
their securities, he added. The firm will 
open a branch in Atlanta soon, and others 
as early as feasible, he said. 

LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS LEAD LOCALS’ 
STRENGTH 

Equitable Securities Corp.’s index of local 
over-the-counter securities last week was 
285.47. 


SUlY 7.2 nn en ewe cose wnnnnnne 285. 47 
Late - COCR. cin secs se iknendes Guns 280. 70 
4 ‘Weeks 90065 60 Sheet 282. 03 
YOR?) GBO... ondsnesncunns see enedneee 192, 59 
1961 low (Jan. @) 224-2 .cL 22 e 211.97 
1961 high (June 9) -----.---.------ 286. 09 


“The local stocks were generally higher 
for the week, with the strength concentrated 
in the life insurance stocks on Thursday and 
Friday,” an Equitable spokesman said. 





Returns on Questionnaire to the People 
of the 32d District of New York for the 
1st Session of the 87th Congress 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 29 I sent out to some 60,000 persons 


‘in my district of upstate New York a 


questionnaire asking for their views and 
opinions on several matters of important - 
legislation pending here in Congress. 
The questionnaires were sent out to a 
random list, and nearly 10,000 replies 
have been received to daté, a very im- 
pressive percentage of returns. Many 
people have also favored me with addi- 
tional detailed views and comments on 
these issues. 

The results are summarized below. I 
would just like to point out one inter- 
esting fact; namely, that in my district, 
which is 3-to-1 Republican by party 
enrollment and in which — President 
Kennedy received only 45 percént of the 
1960 vote, the people today support him 
by 67 percent. I am sure that a return 
like this must be a source of real en- 
couragement and inspiration to our 
President as he leads this country into 
the critical days ahead when we are de- 
termined to stand firm, in Berlin and 
elsewhere, for the principles of freedom 
and self-determination on which our Na- 
tion is founded. 

The returns are as follows: 
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. Some fomm of Federal aid to education to provide for— 
e school construction? 


— 


teachers salari 
o EE A EE TE ee i 2S EE TRI HE er 
c¢ farm ———— subject only to a veto from Congress? 


i Fe aed farmers write their own programs for specifi 


oo un 


S OREEEES 


. Increased Ist class 
10. President Kennedy’s idea -y a Peace Corp: 


12. Recognizing Red China? 


13. Do yeu generally approve President Kennedy’s handling of his job since assuming office? 


Increased use of existing farm surpluses to help needy peoples abro 
Legislation returning to Congress more control over setting tariffs and quotas on es imports? 
eee insurance for retired persons as part of an expanded social security system_.....-.--.--------- 

ation to Saw apne more Government and defense contracts in unemployment areas?..........--- 
uclear tests if we fail to reach a workable test han agreement with the Russians within the next few months? - __- 


. Going slow in anlng —- -_ defense base located in any unemployment area? 
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Question: Do you favor— 











Do We Owe Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer? on Saturday, 
June 3, 1961, on the subject of foreign 
aid: 





Do WE OwE FoREIGN AID? 


In his column on this page today’ Walter 
Lippmann makes the statement that “for- 
eign aid is an obligation which the rich and 
powerful nations owe to the poor and weak 
nations. There is no escaping it.” 

This raises a question, one which we think 
is fundamental to the whole concept of 
foreign aid and which we hope will be thor- 
oughly discussed in this year’s debate over 
the foreign aid appropriation. That ques- 
tion is: “Why do we dispense aid to other 
countries—because we owe it or because to 
do so is in the.best interests of the United 
States?” 

In our opinion, there should be no ques- 
tion that the- only justification for foreign 
aid is that it should serve the interests of 
the United States or perhaps, in a broader 
sense, of th> free world. 

We don’t think the United States owes 

foreign aid to anybody, or that it is under 
any obligation to extract taxes from the 
American people for the purpose of playing 
Uncle Sugar to the rest of the world. Our 
aid programs should accomplish some good 
in the world, but above all else they should 
help strengthen the United States and the 
cause of freedom. 
’ The do-gooders in our midst cry with one 
voice that one-third or some other consider- 
able fraction of the American people are ill 
housed, ill clothed and ill fed, and in an- 
other voice they say that because we are the 
richest country on earth we must share our 
abundance with others. In the past 15 
years we have shared over $84 billion but 
without reaping much in the way-of good 
will or security. 

President Kennedy seems to have adopted 
this philosophy. In the recent campaign he 
made much of unemployment. and the de- 
pressed areas of the United States, but he 
is now demanding that Congress encompass 
the southern half of the globe in one vast 
foreign aid program. 

The argument that we owe something to 
people less fortunate than ourselves is predi- 


cated on the assumption that we can afford 
it. Can we? 
$29,000 in debt and finds that it must bor- 
row another $500 to meet its living expenses. 
Could that family afford to dispense charity 
to everyone living in the block? That is 
about the situation the United States is in 
financially, multiplied by 10 million. 





Report of National Projects Committee to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 


gress 
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HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the report 
of the national projects committee which 
was unanimously adopted by the recent 
48th National Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
in Washington on May 24-27, 1961. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an 
outstanding expert on water-resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own 
expenses when coming to Washington 
and while here serving on this commit- 
tee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing and 
presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The proj- 
ects recommended by the committee and 
endorsed by the congress are vigorously 
pressed for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment’s public works program, and ap- 
propriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public-spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as wel las the 
people in the areas to be served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 





11. Abolishing the House Un-American Actioitics Committee? 
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[Percent] 
Yes No Unde- 
cided 
62.1 27.9 10.0 
39. 4 47.0 13. 6 
25. 5 64.1 10. 4 
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140| 722] 138 
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PROJECTS COMMITTEE eS 
Take a family that is nearly Representative Pum WEAVER, Falls 


City, Nebr., chairman. 

New England division: William S. 
Wise, executive secretary, Flood and Wa- 
ter Policy Commission, State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. 
James H. Stratton, U.S. Army, retired, 
consulting engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Col. George 
W. Gillette, U.S. Army, retired, chair- 
man, Wilmington Port and Waterway 
Development Commission, Wilmington, 
NC. 


Southwestern division: Dale Miller, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Intracoastal Ca- 
nal Association of Louisiana and Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu 
B. Myers, chief engineer, Department of 
Public Works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al Hansen, 
comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., vice chairman. 

Missouri River division: John B. 
Quinn, executive director, Missouri Val- 
ley Development Association, Inc., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and Wa- 
ter Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. 
West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Vice Adm. Mur- 
rey L. Royar, U.S. Navy, retired, Wash- 
ington representative, Oakland, Calif., 
chamber of commerce. 

Western intermountain region: E. W. 
Rising, Washington representative, State 
Water Conservation Board of Montana, 
Helena, Mont. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
48TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL, RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, May 
26, 1961 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1961, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 


wey. 
ae 
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The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 74 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 13 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficient- 
ly advanced in status to warrant endorse- 
ment, involving a total estimated cost of 
$161,641,000. Fifteen projects appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and enti- 
tled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 32 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized, but the reports of 
said surveys have not been completed, and 
we, therefore, recommend in these cases that 
the Congress appropriate sufficient funds to 
complete these surveys at an early date in 
order that action may be taken toward clas- 
sification by this Congress. We find 14 pro- 
posals that have sufficient merit to warrant 
detailed investigation and recommend that 
surveys be authorized by the U.S. Congress 
with a view to developing projects for sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tail a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 

The President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress concerning the economic 
recovery and growth of the Nation, stated 
that the country’s water resources program, 
including flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, watershed development, water pollution 
control, and water desalinization, require 
priority attention. "He indicated that the 
Nation needs to develop sound and uniform 
standards for cost sharing between Federal, 
State, and local governments. The Presi- 
dent made it quite clear that long-range 
energy resource development and accelerated 
programs for economical production of energy 
from nuclear sources, were essential to eco- 
nomic growth. — 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is wholly in accord with the economic re- 
covery objectives of the President. 

In his message to the Congress on natural 
resources, President Kennedy Summed up 
the situation concerning our greatest nat- 
ural resource—water—by saying, “Our avail- 
able water supply must be used to give 
maximum benefits for all purposes—hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, and reclamation, 
navigation, recreation, health, home, and 
industry.” The President went on to say, 
“If all areas of the country are to enjoy a 
balanced growth, our Federal reclamation 
and other water resource programs will have 
to give increased attention to municipal and 
industrial water and power supplies, as well 
as irrigation and land redemption.” 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
echoes the objectives and goals established by 
the President in his message to the Congress 
on natural resources. 

In a memorial to the President and the 
Congress of the United States, concerning the 
development of Government policy with re- 
spect to water, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress summarized its objectives in 
this highly important field. It is well to 
repeat those objectives at this time: 

“Water supply for human and animal con- 
sumption, agriculture, hydroelectric power 
generation and industrial use; river and har- 
bor development for maritime and inland 
water transportation; pollution abatement, 
irrigation and reclamation; and flood and 


erosion control all require the energetic pur- 
suit of an enlightened policy if the gradual 
throttling of our national economy is to he 
prevented. 

“The pollution of our streams and under- 
ground water sources must be minimized in 
order that suitable supplies for human and 
animal consumption and for industrial use 
shall continue to be adequate. 

“Flood and erosion control which serve 
to conserve our water resources and to pre- 
vent the destructive effects of excessive pre- 
cipitation must continue to be principal 
objectives. 

“Our defense potential will depend to a 
very important extent upon the optimum 
expansion of our internal lines of transport 
by the development of our inland navigation 
channels. These should be planned, de- 
veloped, extended and interconnected in or- 
der to afford maximum obtainable relief for 
the transcontinental rail carriers whenever 
the intercoastal ocean routes may be un- 
available. 

“Widespread and continuing research with 
respect to water, its nature, origin, occur- 
ence, functions, uses, management and 
latent developmental possibilities is essen- 
tial in developing the implementation of a 
comprehensive water resources policy.” 

The project committee notes that the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, established pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 48° of the 86th Congress, as 
amended, completed its studies and made its 
report to the President of the Senate. The 
select committee was directed to make 
studies to determine the extent to which 
water resources activities in the United 
States are related to the national interest, 
and of the extent and character of water 
resources activities, both govenmental and 
nongovernmental, that can be expected to 
be required to provide the quantity and 
quality of water for use by population, agri- 
culture and industry between the present 
time and 1980, along with suitable provision 
for related recreational and fish and wild- 
life values; to the end that such studies and 
the recommendations based thereon may be 
available to the Senate in considering water 
resources policies for the future. The com- 
mittee made some 90 studies, covering all 
aspects of water resources activities in the 
United States, and has held extensive hear- 
ings in all parts of the country. 

In view of the highly important nature 
of the studies made by the select committee, 
and the conclusions reached, the projects 
committee considers it beneficial to quote 
directly from the select committee’s report, 
as follows: 

“The nature, the immediacy, and the 
gravity of the water resources problems faced 
by the United States vary greatly from region 
to region, but it is clear that all parts of the 
country either have or will have problems. 
In some areas they could become quite pain- 
ful, and have a far-reaching effect on the 
economy of the area. In fact, the commit- 
tee has found that even the wellwatered 
Eastern and Southern States are beginning to 
share the same concern over water that has 
been felt in the arid West since its early 
settlement. As urbanization and industrial 
development in East expands, it is becoming 
more apparent each year that lack of water 
may deter growth unless early action is taken 
to assure a continued supply. 

“The committee’s studies show that exist- 
ing withdrawals of water, now on the order 
of magnitude of about 300 billion gallons 
daily, will be doubled by 1980 and tripled by 
the year 2000 if present trends are continued. 
Of ever greater importance, however, the 
studies show the importance of maintaining 
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water quality through pollution abatement 
in order that increased reuse of water will be 
possible, and to improve conditions for 
recreation and for conservation of fish and 
wildlife to support increased leisure time 
activities of the people. 

“The basic elements of a program to enable 
the Nation’s needs for water to be met are 
storage facilities to increase the low flow of 
rivers and sewage, and industrial waste col- 
lection and treatment facilities to maintain 
the necessary quality of water. The cost of 
this program to 1980, was estimated for the 
Committee to be $12 billion for storage and 
$42 billion for waste collection, a total of $54 
billion. The exact nature of the program, 
and of auxiliary programs to meet other 
needs in the field of water resources such as 
watershed protection, flood control naviga- 
tion, irrigation, hydroelectric power genera- 
tion, fish and wildlife conservation, and 
recreation, cannot be determined with preci- 
sion at this time by this Committee. Formu- 
lation of a program to meet the Nation’s 
needs must await the preparation of detailed 
and comprehensive plans for water resources 
development in each of the river basins. 

“The select committee recommends that 
such plans be developed cooperatively by the 
appropriate Federal and State agencies at the 
earliest practicable time. To assure effective 
State participation, the committee proposes 
a program of Federal grants, to be matched 
by the States, to provide funds to help the 
States carry on their part of the river basin 
planning activities.” 

The projects committee is very much im- 
pressed with the report of the select com- 
mittee. It considers it to be one of the 
most comprehensive coverages ever to be 
prepared on the subject of water resources. 
The committee and its able staff are to be 
congratulated on a job well done. 

Now that the great task of studying and 
analyzing the Nation’s water resources by the 
select committee has been completed, it is 
hoped that the recommendations made by 
that committee will be put into practice at 
an early date in order to foster and promote 
sound water conservation practices. 

In closing, your committee desires to di- 
rect the attention of the Congress to the 
urgent need for initiating and completing 
authorized water resource projects and in- 
vestigations. It is hoped that the commit- 
tees of Congress will see fit to include in 
the annual public works appropriations bills 
for the various Federal agencies concerned 
with water resource developments, funds 
necessary to carry out their assigned respon- 
sibilities in this highly important field dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PHIL WEAVER, 
Chairman. 

Notre A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the committee may 
be reexamined from time to time upon due 
application and the submission of material 
supplementary information, with a view to 
advancing its classification; but no project 
will be reported upon by the committee 
more than once in each year. 

NoTE B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I, 
endorsed, such status continues and it is un- 
necessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon .the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL 
Division I.—Endorsed ! ' 


[Letter “R”’ following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 




























| 
Dost Name of project State Division Dome Name of project State Division 
No, : vo. 

781-R6 er multiple-purpose res- Pennsylvania... North Atlantic. 1202 wings Harbor (Christina | Delaware_.._... North Atlantic. 
ervoir, ver). 

117-R East Branch Dam and Reservoir | Connecticut___-- | Northeastern, 1205 Mississippi River, Baton Rouge | Louisiana_-...-._- Lower Mississippi 
on the ee ee River in and to New Orleans. Valley. 
above’ T gton, Housatonic 1206 Caleasieu River and Pass Do. 

{ River Basin. 1207 Brazos Island Harbor Southwest. 
1134-R2 | East Fork Reservoir, East Fork, Ohio River. 1209 Texas City Channel-_-_-_- Do. 
Little Miami River. 1212 South Branch Park River water- Northeast. 

1159-R Wailoa Stream.................... Pacific Ocean. shed protection and flood pre- ° 

1160-R Waimea River, Kauai-_-__.......-|_..-- do Do. . vention project. 

1164-R ~ | Rouge River flood control_.__---.- North central. 1226 Inland waterway from Delaware | Delaware and North Atlantic. 

South Pacific. River to Chesapeake Bay Maryland. 





1166-R Las Vegas Wash and tributaries 
flood control. 
\ 


(Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal). 





1 “Endorsed”: This means that it is the judgment of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status; and that its construction is justified 
by the public interest it will serve. 
Division II.—Meritorious } 


ey 
| 








ne mang Name of project State Division I sat Name of project State Division 
NO. INO. 
| 
793-R8 Flood protection, Cleves.......... ee Ohio River. 1184-R Tocks Island Dam and Reservoir_| Pennsylvania North Atlantic. 
1094-R3 Rend e (Big Muddy River)-_| Dlinois.........- — Mississippi we New 
alley. ersey 
1100-R3 Wilmington Harbor-_.....__....... North Carolina.| South Atlantic. 1185-R Prompton Dam and Reservoir_-_.. niente... Do. 
1108-R2 | Columbia and lower Willamette | Oregon and North Pacific. 1186-R . Beltzville Dam and Reservoir__...}....- d Do. 
: | River deep-draft ship channel. Washington. 1187-R Blue Marsh*Dam and Reservoir-_-_}_.._- a Do. 

1114-R3 | Flint River channelization, flood | Georgia-.-...---- South Atlantic. 1195 Portland Harbor-.........---.... Northeast. 

control, hydroelectric power, 1199 Buttermilk Channel---_..-........ North Atlantic. 

water conservation. 1200 Chelsea River, Boston Harbor....| Massachusetts..| Northeast. 
1128-R Imperial Beach small craft harbor_| California____-_-_- South Pacific. 1203 Wilmington Harbor_.......-..-.-- North Carolina_| South Atlantic. 
1183-R Trexler Dam and Reservoir._._..- Pennsylvania___| North Atlantic. 


i ‘Meritorious’: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meri- 
torious and that the committee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action 


Division IJ1.— F rpeditious report on authorized survey requested ' 


AR area 2 








Diem Name of project State Division Dagut Name of project State Division 
"No. 0. 
! | 
876-R6 Whitewater River, West Fork, | Indiana_-------- Ohio River. 1211 Point Roberts boat harbor_---_-__.- Washington_-__-. North Pacific. 
Brookville. 1213 Northeast oe, Fear) River, | North Carolina_} South Atlantic, 
1082-R Passaic River Basin, flood control.| New Jersey - ..-- North Atlantic. above Hilton Bridge 
1096-R3 | Deep draft and small craft harbor | California--_-..- South Pacific. 1214 Providing a channel at Two-Mile | Florida.........- Do. 
develo, t, Port San Luis. Settlement and Oreek near 
1126-R2 | Norfolk Harbor and Channel to Virginia_.......- North Atlantic. Apalachicola. 
Newport News. 1215 Canal across Santa Rosa Island in |_---- OP. ot ting Do, 
1128-R(a) | Mississinewa River Channel im- | Indiana-_-----.-. Ohio River. the vicinity of Navarre to con- 
provement. nect Santa Rosa Sound with 
1167-R Waikiki Beach improvement--.--- Hawaii.__.......| Pacific Ocean. Gulf of Mexico. 
1158-R Iao Stream flood control project -j-.... - cin eae Do. 1218 Investigation of San Felipe divi- | California_...... South Pacific. 
1162-R Kihei District, Maui__............}.....do.._--..... Do. sion of Central: Valley project. 
1192 Trenton Channel navigational Michigan scat epaail North Central. 1219 Kahoma Stream flood control_-.-_.- STONING cain tnsreccees Pacific Ocean. 
improvement project. 1220 Cape Fear River above Wilming- ,; North Carolina.}| South Atlantic. 
1193 Savannah Harbor improvement | Georgia. -------- South Atlantic. ton. 
program. 1221 Tinkers Creek Dam and Reser- | Ohio....-.....-- North central. 
1193.4 Savannah Harbor.._............--}...-- Minis oe ca Do. voir, 
1194 Searsport Harbor. -............-.- Maine. - .--..-- Northeast. 1222 Review of reports, Red River and | Oklahoma, Lower Mississippi 
1196 Portsmouth Harbor and Pis- | New Hamp- Do. tributaries, below Denison Texas, Arkan- Valley; South- 
cataqua River. shire and Dam, sas, Louisiana.| west. 
: Maine, 1223 Turkey Run Reservoir on Sugar | Indiana.......-.- Ohio River. 
1197 Town River and Weymouth | Massachusetts - Do. Creek near Rockville. 
Fore River. 1224 Attica fecnrverr on Big Pine |-.-..-- Mac isnsdeae Do. 
1198 New York and New Jersey chan- | New York and | North Atlantic. Creek near Attica. 
nels, New Jersey. 1225 Lafayette Reservoir on Wildcat |_-._- Bi ic onckae Do. 
1201 New York Harbor, deep-draft |... ire. Do. Creek, Ind, 
anc . 1227 Hilo Harbor, protection against | Hawaii___....... Pacific Ocean. 
1204 Jackson I ici ccainnibeasl Florida---......- South Atlantic. lava flow. 
1208 Sabine-Neches Waterway -.......- TU nee Southwest. 





1 “Expeditious report on authorized survey requested”: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engi- 
neering authority to expedite any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to its 











classification. 
Division IV.—Projects recommended for survey} 
peer Name of project State Division ope Name of project State Division 
No. °. 
922-R2 Atchafalaya Bay ship channel__..} Louisiana.-_..... Lower Mississippi |} 1174-R Explosive handling facilities | Hawaii.......... Pacific Ocean. 
Valley. within Hawaii harbors. 
1137-R Brazos River survey._....-......- eee Southwest. 1190-R Glasgow levee...............-.---- West Virginia...| Ohio River. 
1168-R Haleiwa Beach erosion > om nao ae a dae ioe: Pacific Ocean. 1191 Bolinas Harbor project............ California. ...... South Pacific. 
1169-R Honolulu Harbor: pas hid ee caties Do. 1216 George fund an sores St. | Florida.......... South Atlantic. 
and widening of harbor and A: 
channel. 
1170-R Harbors for light-draft vessels_._.- cM cant Do. 1217 Dredging of the ms County Roaeaial Discnaciten Do, 
1171-R Hilo Harbor modification.........}..... iano owen Do, 2 
1172-R Port Allen Harbor modification.__|____- EE Do. 1228 Sebeaneastel Waterway—Norfolk | North Carolina Do. 
1173- Kahaluu Harbor, Oahu_.--....... TIO. cones Do. to Jacksonville. and Georgia. 


' “Recommended for survey”: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in 
the form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government, 
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Pacific Coast Nuclear Powerplant May 
Be Competitive With Conventional 
Steampower 


EXTENSION oat REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ee 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, nuclear 
power can be economically competitive 
with conventional steampower on the 
Pacific coast of California, in the judgé- 
ment of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
This private utility is ready to back up its 
judgment by an investment of $61 mil- 
lion in a 325,000-kilowatt atomic power- 
plant that it proposes to build at Bodega 
Bay, north of San Francisco. 

The P.G. & E., in partnership with the 
General Electric Co., built the small Val- 
lecitos atomic powerplant near Pleas- 
anton, Calif., and now is constructing a 
larger 60,000-kilowatt plant on Hum- 
boldt Bay, near Eureka. Both of these 
are more or less experimental. The big 
Bodega Bay plant, however, will be a 
regular commercial operation. 

I consider this a good field for private 
utility development. I am pleased that 
the P.G. & E. has taken the lead in it 
nationally. Also notable, in the news 
release that I am offering for the Recorp, 
is the fact that fresh water for the Bo- 
dega Bay reactor and necessary steam 
system will be obtained from the Pacific 
Ocean by the use of sea water evapora- 
tors similar to some the P.G. & E. already 
has built elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a recent news release entitled “P.G. & E. 
To Build Big Atom Plant at Bodega Bay,” 
along with four significant editorials on 
this development from the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin of June 30, the 
San Francisco Examiner of July 1, the 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat of July 2, 
and the Oakland Tribune of July 4. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

P. G. & E. To Bump Bic ATOMIC PLANT AT 
BopeGca Bay 

One of the largest atomic powerplants in 
the world will be built by Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. at Bodega Bay, on the Sonoma 
County coast 50 miles north of San FPran- 
cisco. 

Plans for the’ project, to be called Bodega 
Bay Atomic Park, were announced today by 
P. G. & E. President Norman R. Sutherland. 
He said application to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission and the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission for permission to built the 
plant would be made as soon as possible. 

The Bodega Bay atomic installation will 
have an electric generating capacity of $25,- 
000 kilowatts, powered by a boiling water 
reactor. That capacity is enough to serve 
a city of half a million population. 

P. G. & E. estimates the station will cost $61 
million and will produce electricity for 
slightly less than 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
It is scheduled for completion late in 1965, 
Mr. Sutherland said. 

P. G. & E. believes electricity produced at 
Bodega Bay with nuclear fuel will be eco- 
nomically competitive with electricity that 
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could be generated in a conventional steam- 
plant (gas and oil fueled) at that location. 
A North Bay site was selected because P. G. & 
E. will require a large generating station in 
that region in 1966. 

Mr. Sutherland pointed out that no eco- 
nomically competitive atomic powerplant is 
operating in the United States, but P. G. & 
E.’s 60,000-kilowatt Humboldt Bay nuclear 
unit, under construction near Eureka, Calif., 
is expected to produce electricity competitive 
in that area. Humboldt Bay will be com- 
pleted in 1962. 

Continuing, Mr. Sutherland said: 

“P.G. & E.’s atomic power development pro- 
gram, begun in 1951, always has had large, 
economic plants as its prime objective. The 
atom will achieve its important role in 
energy production when it produces elec- 
tricity to serve a large and diversified power 
market as economically and as reliably as 
available conventional fuels. 

“We are convinced that atomic energy can 
do this at Bodega Bay, taking its place as 
an economic source of energy alongside nat- 
ural gas, oil, falling water, and geothermal 
steam to serve central and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

“P. G. & E. now has committed the invest- 
ment of almost $100 million to atomic power, 
the better to serve residents of this region 
in coming decades. It already has paid 
handsome dividends in engineering improve- 
ments that are hastening economic atomic 
power everywhere. 

“As with all our atomic projects, we will 
build Bodega Bay with our own money. 
There will be no Government subsidy or 
financial contribution from any other 
source,” 

Bodega Bay Atomic Park will be built on 
a 225-acre site at the south end of Bodega 
Head, the narrow peninsula that separates 
Bodega Harbor from the Pacific Ocean. 
P. G. & E. owns 160 acres of the site and is 
negotiating for purchase of the additional 
land. 

The proposed plant is to be situated inland 
from Campbell Cove near the entrance to 
Bodega Harbor.- Cooling water will be drawn 
from Campbell Cove and discharged through 
a tunnel running west to the ocean. 

The Bodega Bay plant will be fueled by 
approximately 75 tons of uranium, equiya- 
lent to more than 3 millon tons of coal, and 
expected to run the plants for 344 years. 
Fabrication of the first load of fuel, called 
the reactor core, will cost an additional 
$844 million. 

Like P. G. & E.'s Humboldt Bay nuclear 
unit, Bodega Bay will utilize pressure sup- 
pression containment, developed by P. G. & 
E., which allows the reactor to be installed be- 
low ground. The reactor and containment 
system will be enclosed in a concrete-and- 
steel structure built below ground to a depth 
of about 100 feet. 

Sea-water evaporators, pioneered by P. G. 
& E. at its Morrow Bay powerplant, will pro- 
vide the Bodega plant with fresh water for 
the reactor and steam system, and auxiliary 
uses. 

If necessary licenses and permits are ob- 
tained on schedule, P. G. & E. will start work 
on Bodega Bay in August 1962. An esti- 
mated 300 men will be at work on the proj- 
ect at the peak of construction activity. 
P. G. & E. will function as its own engineer 
and construction manager. 





[From the News-Call Bulletin, June 30, 1961] 
New ATOMIC POWERPLANT 


The total commitment of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. to atomic power is $100 mil- 
lion, President Norman R. Sutherland said 
this week in announcing the new electric 
generating plant at Bodega Head. 

This sum has a strange look associated 
with a private venture. It would appear 
more in keeping with a requested appropria- 
tion for foreign aid. 
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And yet the investment is all private 
money; there is no subsidy and the bureavu- 
cratic hand is conspicuously absent. Man- 
agement enterprise and foresight are the 
sparkplugs that set the project in motion. 

So rapidly is atomic science moving that 
obsoléscence trots at the heels of every new 
piece of construction. The Bodega plant 
will be superior to P. G. & E.’s first nuclear 
plant near Eureka, which is still under con- 
struction and will itself be outmoded to an 
extent on the day it opens. 

But it is not possible to wait for the ulti- 
mate in nuclear development—if there is 
such a thing—or nothing would ever be 
built. One day the decision has to be made 
to proceed with the knowledge at hand. 

That ‘s what P. G. & E. has done. The 
resulting Bodega plant will be the largest 
of its kind in the world, a landmark of in- 
dustrial and scientific progress. 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, 
July 1, 1961] 


Time SHRINKS AT BODEGA 


The Bodega Bay atomic powerplant, which 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. will build with 
$61 million of its own money, offers a signifi- 
cant standard by which the progress in the 
field of nuclear energy may be measured. 

Until 1945; when the first atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima, the nuclear scientist was 
a shadowy figure in ivied precincts. It was 
only then that nuclear fisson had any mean- 
ing to the public. 

In those 16 brief years, nuclear energy has 
not only been harnessed and utilized for 
peaceful purposes, but has become competi- 
tive. P.G. & E. reports its Bodega Bay plant 
will produce power at a lower price level 
than could be achieved with conventional 
fuels, including oil. Sixteen years ago even 
scientists were thinking of nuclear power in 
this sense as being many decades away. 

The fact that competitive nuclear power 
came sooner than expected suggests specula- 
tion in other fields, specifically the field of 
salt water conversion. The best informed 
opinion still is that many years must pass 
before desalination can become competitive 
in a cost. sense with California’s normal 
sources of fresh water. Prudence. requires 
acceptance of that opinion. But the experi- 
ence in nuclear power justifies hope that 
competitive desalination will come sooner 
than predicted—perhaps hastened by this 
cheap nuclear power. 

In the projection of its Bodega Bay plant, 
P.G. & E. has given a forceful demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the free enterprise 
system. There are no Government subsidies. 
The company has moved imaginatively into 
the new -era of nuclear power, no longer 
merely tentatively and experimentally. The 
vision is that of an essential public service, 
in expectation of an earned profit. 

We commend P.G. & E. on its initiative, 
vision, and faith. It helps us all to look to 
the future we. more courage and imagi- 
nation. 


ATOMIC-POWER BREAKTHROUGH 


Announcement by Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. that it will build one of the world’s 
largest atomic plants for generation of elec- 
tricity at Bodega Bay is good news in many 
ways. 

This $61-million plant to produce enough 
electricity to meet the needs of 500,000 per- 
sons will constitute a major payroll in the 
construction industry while it is being built. 

As an industrial taxpayer to produce more 
in revenue than its employees consume in 
tax-paid services, it will be of major value to 
the economy of Sonoma County, where at 
present we are heavy on tax-consuming popu- 
lation and out of balance on the short side 
on tax-producing industries. : 

It’s an intangible thing, but the utility 
company has given Sonoma County two 
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highly unique plants for the production of 
electricity. At the Geysers it has the only 
plant in the Western Hemisphere that uti- 
ligés natural steam as a source of power. 
At Bodega Bay it will have a gigantic plant 
producing electricity using atomic power as 
the source of heat at costs competitive with 
the most economical of more conventional 
forms of heat production. 

Significance of the engineering dnd sci- 
entific breakthrough that has made the 
Bodega Bay plant possible, is tremendous. 

Palling water, one source of energy to 
drive electric generators, is limited in quan- 
tity, and in location. Steam and hot water, 
another source, is not perpetual. It is lim- 
ited by the supplies of fuel oil, coal or nat- 
ural gas and by their cost. With the western 
United States steadily increasing its demand 
for electricity and simultaneously having to 
turn to Canada and Texas for fuel supplies, a 
new source of heat was needed. 

That Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has found 
it, and found how to produce it economically, 
in safely harnessed atomic power, is a highly 
important development in assuring that our 
economy can continue to grow. 


AT THE READY 


It is not likely that a new city of half a 
million souls will arise in northern Cali- 
fornia within the next 4 years, but should 
such a phenomenon occur the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. would be ready for it. 

The $61 million atomic powered plant 
to be built on Bodega Head will provide 
enough electricity for a city of that size. 
And the product will be economically 
competitive with power produced in steam 
or hydroelectric installations. 

It will be the Nation’s biggest effort at 
turning the power of the atom into peace- 
ful pursuits. It will be a major contribu- 
tion to the industrial and general economit 
expansion of northern California. It is a 
project that sees the future with optimism. 

But it is also more than that. It is a 
courageous decision in the face of those 
now in authority who insist that power 
projects of that magnitude and of that 
nature be wards of the Federal Government, 
that private enterprise should be smothered 
and discouraged, and bureaucracy should 
have the last word. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is entitled 
to high commendation for refusing to bow 
to that kind of bureaucratic thinking, and 
the people of California should be rather 
happy to know that not 1 cent of their tax 
money will go into this $61 million project. 
On the contrary it will contribute its share 
in taxes levied against it. 





Department of Health of the State of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


or Hawa 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


e Thursday, July 20, 1961 


. Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Dr. Max Levine has just recently com- 
pleted 13 years of public service as the 
first director of the bureau of laborato- 
ries of the Department of Health of the 
State of Hawaii. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in biology and _ public 
health, Dr. Levine became a member of 
the faculty of Iowa State University at 
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Ames and served there with distinction 
for 34 years. He was the author of sev- 
eral standard texts on bacteriology and 
the purification of water. Hawaii hon- 
ors him as its most learned citizen. 


As an expression of this recognition 
and high esteem, I wish to join the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives of 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii 
in expressing our heartfelt recognition 
and appreciation of Dr. Levine’s many 
years of public service, his devotion to 
science, and his contributions to human- 
ity, and wish him a productive and hap- 
py retirement. Earlier this year before 
his retirement, Dr. Levine, in remarks 
delivered at dedication exercises for a 
new building of the State health depart- 
ment, gave a very interesting and in- 
formative history of public health in 
Hawaii. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Levine’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Pustic HEALTH IN RETROSPECT 
(By Max Levine, Ph. D., Sc. D.) 


(Presented at dedication exercises for Kinau 
Hale—new building of the State Health 
Department, Honolulu, Hawaii, April 28, 
1961) 


Attempts to control diseases of man are 
as old as history—and the methods employed 
were logically in line with his conception of 
the causes of his afflictions. Thus, the sav- 
age, attributing diseases to the invasion of 
the body by evil spirits or demons, natur- 
ally and logically resorts to such procedures 
as weird dances, loud beating of drums, or 
even beating the patients, to frighten and 
drive out the demons; or, better still, to 
induce the bad spirits to leave the body 
through incantations and exhortations by 
presumably specially qualified individuals 
who could command obedience and compel 
the demons to leave the bodies of the af- 
flicted. ; 

Recognizing that it would be far better to 
keep the demons out of the body then to 
expel them after invasion, procedures which 
might be considered to constitute the first 
attempts at preventive medicine were em- 
ployed. Thus, charms and amulets were 
worn to ward off the bad spirits—a practice 
which persists even to this day among sup- 
posedly civilized people as, for example, the 
use of the horseshoe to bring good luck and 
carrying a rabbit's foot or horse chestnut 
in one’s pocket or purse to ward off rheu- 
matism and sundry other ills. 

Childish and crude as this demonic theory 
of disease was, it is interesting and significant 
to note that if we substitute for the savage’s 
supposedly immaterial and spiritual dances 
the very material little devils—bacteria, 
yeasts, molds, protozoa, and other parasites— 
we have our modern germ theory, enunciated 
less than a 100 years ago, which is the 
foundation of today’s public health prac- 
tices for the control of communicable 
diseases. 

Although the germ theory of disease was 
not recognized until late in the 19th cen- 
tury, public health practices consenant with 
this theory have been in vogue for several 
thousand years. Thus, we find in the books 
of Levitious and Deuteronomy of the sacred 
scriptures explicit instructions on quaran- 
tine and isolation procedures and the basic 
principles of community sanitation. Quar- 
antine, coupled with an overstressed concept 
of the dangers of airborne infection, per- 
vaded public health practices until well into 
the 20th century. 
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I can still recall the primary communi- 
cable disease control measure in vogue in 
the public schools of Boston, Mass., about 
60 years ago.. Just before‘ the end of the 
morning school session the teacher would 
read off a list of names and addresses of re- 
ported cases of communicable diseases and 
all children living in apartments (or flats, 
as we called them in those days) above the 
quarantined quarters were barred from 
school until termination of the case and 
terminal disinfection. Children were kept 
out of school for months at a time because 
their neighbors, whose doors they might 
have occasion to pass, Were ill. 

The futility of excessive emphasis on quar- 
antine and terminal disinfection as control 
measures for the more common infectious 
diseases was not adequately recognized un- 
til the monumental work of Dr. Chapin of 
Providence on “Sources and Modes of In- 
fection,” published in 1916, which has led 
to the much more effective practices of sur- 
veillance of contacts, public health educa- 
tion, and artificial immunization—our pres- 
ent-day primary control measures. 

It is only a 100 years since agencies for 
statewide control of disease have been es- 
tablished. I was brought up in the tradition 
that my original home State—Massachu- 
setts—was the first to have a permanent 
State board of health; but this honor now 
rightfully falls upon my new home—our 
State of Hawaii—which may justly take 
pride in the fact that it antedated Massa- 
chusetts by about 20 years. It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to note that in 1877, 
about 25 years after Hawaii had established 
a State board of health, the American Med- 
ical Association passed a resolution that an 
appeal be sent to the Governors of each 
State, year after year, until a State board 
of health was established in that State. 
Yes, Hawaii may well be proud of its pio- 
neering spirit in the field of public health. 

Let us take a hurried look at some of the 
accomplishments attributable to our public 
heatth activities over the last 40 years. The 
general death rate has dropped from 18 to 
less than 6 per 1,000 population—a drop of 
69 percent. Infant deaths have fallen 
sharply. Thus, whereas in 1920 1 child out 
of every 8 born alive died before it was @ 
year old, today less than 1 in 40 succumb in 
infancy. Our infant mortality rate has 
dropped more than 80 percent in the last 
four decades. 

In the field of infectious diseases the ac- 
complishments of our public health program 
have been especially noteworthy. Thus, a 
tuberculosis death rate of 179 per 100,000 
population in 1919 fell to only 3 in 1959—a 
drop of 98 percent. Diarrheal diseases have 
also shown a decline of 98 percent—from 200 
to only 4 per 100,000; and deaths from those 
dreaded diseases of childhood—diphtheria, 
whooping cough and measles—have been vir- 
tually eliminated—there being no such 
deaths in 1959, and smallpox has not been 
detected for over 50 years. 

Immunization against typhoid fever, which 
was instituted only relatively recently (1942), 
has already effected a drop of over 95 percent 
in reported cases. 

Even that insidious disease _ beriberi, 
which is due to a nutritional deficiency, has 
been conquered—a death rate of 26 per 
100,000 in 1919, having been reduced to zero 
in 1959. 

But the picture is not all so glorious. 
Deaths from cancer have risen over 37 per- 
cent—from 61 to 98 per 100,000; and those 
from heart disease have more than doubled— 
from 87 to 177 per 100,000—during the 40- 
year period 1919 to 1959. 

Thanks to a successful public health pro- 
gram, aimed primarily at control of com- 
municable diseases, life expec has risen 
from about 45 years at the turn of the cen- 
tury to over 70 years today; but the worry 
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and apprehension of young men and women 
about a generation ago that they might not 
live long enough to meet their family obliga- 
tions seems to have been replaced by the 
hazards associated with living to a ripe old 
age. ‘The challenge to future progress in 
public health lies, therefore, in the fields of 
the insidious and chronic ailments, such as 
those of the heart and blood circulatory sys- 
tem, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, accidents, 
alcoholism, and mental diseases. 

About 2 weeks hence—May 18 to be ex- 
act—will be the 110th anniversary of the 
confirmation by the Hawaii Legislature (of 
1851), of an ordinance, previously passed by 
King Kamehameka III and his Privy Council, 
creating a board of health—to repeat, the 
first such board in our United States. It is, 
therefore, especially fitting, appropriate, and 
gratifying that we should be dedicating a 
new heatlh department building at this time. 

As Hawaii was a pioneer among our United 
States in establishing a State Board of 
Health, so may Hawaii continue in-the van- 
guard of progress in public health programs 
throughout the generations to come. 





Opposition To Increasing Cheese Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. .President, the 
cheese industry of the country is mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
economy and the health of our people. 

Because of its significance, I believe, 
it is extremely unwise to take action that 
would jeopardize its economic situation. 

Recently, the Department of State 
recommended the Tariff Commission 
make an investigation of section 22(d) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, for the purpose of possibly 
liberalizing import quotas on blue mold 
cheese and cheddar cheese. 

If this were done, it would, in my 
judgment, create serious hardships for 
the domestic industry. 

Presently, import quotas permit an an- 
nual inflow of 4,167,000 of blue mold 
cheese and 2,780,100 of cheddar, cheddar 
substitutes, or derivatives. 

Each pound of cheese imported dis- 
places the market for a pound of do- 
mestically produced cheese. 

During the April-June 1961 period, 
for example, 21 million pounds of ched- 
dar cheese were purchases under the 
price support program. If quotas are 
liberalized it would create new hardships 
for the domestic industry. This is par- 
ticularly true for my home State of 
Wisconsin which produces about one- 
half of the cheddar cheese and about 
two-thirds of the blue cheese of the 
United States. 

At this time I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three items—opposing ex- 
pansion of cheese imports—printed in 
the Recorp: First, a letter of protest to 
the Chairman of the Tariff Commission; 
second, an editorial from one of the out- 
standing dairy publications, the Dairy 
Record; and, third, statement by Paul 


Affeldt, president of Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; 
There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

July 18, 1961. 
Hon. JosEpH E. Ta.sBor, 
Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing again 
to urge denial of the request by the State 
Department for reduction or elimination 
of quotas on blue mold and cheddar cheese. 

Why? Let me respectfully reemphasize 
these factors: 

1. The domestic supply-demand situation 
is “out-of-balance.” During April-June 
1961, for example, 21 million pounds of 
cheddar cheese were purchased under the 
price support program. 

2. U.S. cheese production is up—totaling 
about 12 percent more during the month of 
May this year than the same month last year. 

3. Milk production is rising in some areas 
of the country, with the surpluses going 
into cheese. 

4. A survey indicates substantial increases 
in cheese production in the North Central 
and South Central States. 

5. The expansion of imports then would 
(a) displace markets, pound for pound, for 
domestic production; and (b) increase cost 
to the taxpayer of operation of the price 
support program. 

Because of these factors, then I respect- 
fully urge that no action be taken to allow 
increases in imports of blue mold or cheddar 
cheese. If this were done, it would, in my 
judgment, seriously jeopardize the economy 
of the domestic cheese producing industry. 

With appreciation for consideration of 
these views, I am with kindest regards, 


Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





THE ULTIMATE IN ABSURDITY 


It is small wonder that the proposal made 
by the State Department through the Tariff 
Commission to reduce or drop entirely cur- 
rent restrictions on imports of blue mold 
cheese (except Stilton) and cheddar cheese 
blew up a storm of indignation from the 
cheese industry. 

Present quotas permit imports of 4,167,000 
pounds of blue mold cheese each year and 
2,780,100 pounds of cheddar, cheddar sub- 
stitutes or derivatives. 

Canada has been the most important ex- 
porter of cheddar to the United States and 
Denmark is the principal exporter of blue 
mold to this country. However, in the back- 
ground, other foreign cheese producers will 
watch the July 18 hearing anxiously. 

In our opinion, the State Department 
should have never brought up the issue. 
Cheese is in surplus at the present time and 
that surplus has all the earmarks of increas- 
ing at a tremendous rate. American cheese 
production in the United States during May 
was estimated at 127,405,000 pounds or 12 
percent more than was produced for the 
same month of last year. Milk production 
in the northeast is rising to add to the sur- 
plus problems in that area and much of 
the surplus milk is going into cheese. The 
west north central area has shown a large 
increase in cheese production and the same 
is true of the south central States. 

All indicators point. to the necessity of the 
Government buying large stocks of cheese 
during the fiscal year of 1961-62 and that 
means, of course, that every taxpayer will 
have to dig deeper into his pocket to pay for 
cheese supports for not only the cheese pro- 
duced in this country but also for surplus 
cheese manufactured in Canada, in the event 
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that the Federal Trade Commission eases 

the import quotas or eliminates them com- 

pletely. 

It is a glaring example of bureaucratic 
government when one branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in this case the State Department, 
is at odds with another branch, the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

PRESENTATION OF PURE MILK Propucts Co- 
OPERATIVE, 500 NorTH ParK AVENUE, FOND 
pu Lac, Wis., BY Paut AFFELDT, Its PRESI- 
DENT, TO U.S. TarirF COMMISSION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., OPPOSING SUGGESTIONS AND 
PROPOSALS To INCREASE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
CHINESE IMPORTS UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT AS AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman and members, I represent 
and am president of Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative with offices at 500 North Park 
Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. I am a dairy 
farmer and live on a farm at Sparta, Wis. 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative is a bargain- 
ing and service association, representing ap- 
proximately 15,000 dairy-farm members. 
These farms are located throughout Wiscon- 
sin and parts of Illinois and the upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Nearly two-thirds of these 
milk producers or dairy farmers by number 
are grade B patrons. Their milk goes from 
their farms to manufacturing and cheese 
plants. The remaining membership are 
grade A patrons or farmers shipping to mar- 
kets such as Milwaukee and Chicago. About 
40 percent of the production of these grade 
A patrons moves to manufacturing plants, 
a large amount of which goes into cheese. 

Our total membership markets approxi- 
mately 2 billion pounds of milk per year. 
Well over 1 billion pounds of this moves 
into manufacturing plants and manufac- 
tured dairy products, a large part of which 
is cheese of the Cheddar or Blue-Mold types. 

This organization is unalterably opposed 
to increasing imports of dairy products, and 
particularly these cheese types, in view of 
the substantial quantity of milk and dairy 
products being bought by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the support pro- 
gram of this country. To say that we are 
very disturbed with the reports that con- 
sideration is being given by the State De- 
partment and administration to increase the 
import quotas on various cheeses, is putting 
it mildly. A large amount of the members’ 
milk and the milk of the nearly 100,000 dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin is going into numerous 
types of cheese. Wisconsin is the Nation’s 
largest cheese-producing State, producing 
approximately one-half of the Nation’s total. 
Thus, you can readily see the impact that in- 
creasing imports of cheese from foreign 
countries would have on the dairy business 
in this most important State and region. 

To increase imports of cheese during a 
period of surplus milk production can do 
nothing but weaken American milk producer 
prices and cheese markets. The imports 
would replace the volume of milk cur- 
rently consumed in the form of domestic 
cheese, and such would end up in Govern- 
ment purchases under our now overbur- 
dened agricultural support program. 

A review of figures shows that the US. 
Department of Agriculture has purchased 
about 26,800,000 pounds of cheddar cheese 
since April 1, 1961, the start of this crop 
year. For the same period last year, cheese 
purchases amounted to only 131,000 pounds. 

Nonfat dry milk purchases to date, this 
crop year (since March 29, 1961) are 507.- 
217,000 pounds. Last year for the same pe- 
riod it was only 348,699,000 pounds. 

Butter purchases to date for this crop 
year amount to 144 million pounds. For the 
comparable period last year, they were 73 
million pounds. 

These large increases in purchases of dairy 
products by the U.S. Government. to support 
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our dairy-farm income are the strongest 
possible arguments for limiting imports of 
dairy products to the barest minimums per- 
mitted by existing agreements and quotas. 

Porecasts and records indicate that our 
national milk production will be up slight- 
ly this crop year over the prior year. With 
employment in a weak position, business 
sluggish and farm and governmental costs 
increasing, we believe increasing dairy-prod- 
uct quotas or dairy-product imports of any 
sort to be decidedly umecomonical and un- 
realistic. 

Storage stocks of natural American cheese 
reported by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in warehouses at June 30, 1961, were 
292,486,000 pounds. A year ago they were 
304,111,000 pounds. This is an increase of 
29 percent over a year ago. 

Other varieties of cheese were 51,595,000 
pounds on June 30, 1961. Last year they 
were 41,054,000 pounds. 

Blue cheese production is becoming an in- 
creasing user of Wisconsin’s milk produc- 
tion. Import quotas on foreign blue cheese 
are now over 4 million pounds a year. 
Quotas on all cheese for the current year 
are about 28 million pounds. This is equal 
to about 280 million pounds of milk pro- 
duction. — 

The total purchase of milk for supporting 
dairy prices last year was approximately 3 
billion pounds of milk equivalent. Thus, 
present quotas on imports go a long way 
toward nullifying governmental support pur- 
chases. Increasing quotas would burden the 
support program further and needlessly. 
We repeat that the additional cheese is not 
needed. 7 

On behalf of dairy farmers of Wisconsin 
and other areas of the United States and the 
great cheese industry of our State, we urgent- 
ly request that imports of cheeses of all 
types be limited to the very minimum per- 
mitted by existing trade agreement. 

This request is in line with the resolutions 
of this organization that were passed by its 
membership in convention last October. 
They read as follows: 

“Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
Congress should maintain rigid import 
quotas on all dairy products until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant further imports. We are shocked 
that our Government has seen fit to make 
sharp increases in import quotas of several 
foreign types of cheese recently, while domes- 
tic prices for manufactured milk were still 
at the low levels maintained by the dairy 
price support program; be it further 

“Resolved, That as long as we have a sur- 
plus of dairy products, we should maintain 
a strict curb on imports; be it further 

“Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative use every possible means to pre- 
vent the increase in import quotas for blue 
cheese as recently requested by the Danish 
Government.” 

We recognize the significance of improving 
foreign relations, but we do not believe the 
Government should permit imports of un- 
needed foreign cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts at the expense of dairy farmers and 
agriculture. This segment of our economy, 
dairying and agriculture, is suffering at pres- 
ent, great financial hardships. 

We appear here to register the strongest 
possible opposftion to all proposals that 
might increase cheese or any other dairy 
product imports. If international relations 
must be improved channels of ag- 
riculture, let’s charge the bill to interna- 
tional relations, defense, or the State De- 
partment operations, and not to a depressed 
agricultural economy. 

In summary, we believe: 

1, Increasing imports of cheese will in- 
crease the Government’s now heavy tax- 
load and drive domestic prices of farm milk 
to minimum levels. 
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2. Increasing cheese imports will create 
in the cheese industry and milk producers 
supplying domestic users, an uncertainty of 
what the future holds. The ever-increas- 
ing pressures for enlarged imports, will 
create increasing uneasiness toward future 
cheese production and milk for cheese 
manufacture. 

3.Increasing cheddar and blue mold 
cheese quotas will discourage cheese manu- 
facturers continuing in the production of 
these types of cheese and create a burden- 
some expense of conversion to other types of 
cheese or dairy-product manufacturing. 
This will mean needless additional expenses 
for other equipment and _ dairy-products 
manufacturing facilities. 

4. The increasing of cheese quotas at a 
period when world problems are at a tense, 
critical stage, will create further domestic 
unrest and uncertainty among cheese-plant 
operators and dairy farmers. Both have 
been seriously criticized for the ‘farm mess” 
in the public press and various news media. 
To propose increases that have the effect of 
making the dairy-farm and cheese industry 
draw further criticism from our neighbors 
in the city, is an unrealistic solution to any 
problem. 

Thanks for your consideration, attention, 
the opportunity to be heard, and your inter- 
est in‘ this, from the largest dairy-farm or- 
ganization. If you have any questions, we 
would be happy to answer or discuss them 
with you and commission members. 





National Security Views of the American 
Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


‘ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Na- 


tional Commander of the American Le- 
gion is a distinguished American war 





veteran, a splendid citizen of the State ° 


of California, and one whom I am most 
pleased to call my friend. William R. 
Burke is not only a highly competent 
chief executive of the American Legion, 
but he also has a keen insight into the 
needs and requirements of American se- 
curity... The views of the American 
Legion, in which the departmental na- 
tional commander has participated in 
resolving, are, I think, highly relevant 
information for Senators and others who 
participate in our Government. The Le- 
gion is intensely interested in the B—70 
weapons system. So am I. 

Under date of July 14 National Com- 
mander Burke sent to our beloved col- 
league, the distinquished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, a letter outlining some of the 
views of the American Legion, including 
this mach 3 bomber system, and enclosed 
a number of resolutions adopted by the 
last national convention of the American 
Legion, all of which deal with the sub- 
ject of national security. I ask that the 
letter and the enclosures be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1961. 
The Honorable Cart HayDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HaypDEN: The American 
Legion observes with grave concern the re- 
ports emanating from Moscow of the display 
of new aerial weapons capability demon- 
strated by the Soviets. I respectfully call 
to your attention a series of resolutions 
which the National Security Commission of 
the American Legion adopted at its last na- 
tional convention reaffirming the importance 
of manned aircraft, both fighter and bomber, 
in American aerospace defense capability. 

I think it pertinent to point out to the 
committee that there has been a hiatus in 
our endeavors to create new fighter and 
bomber vehicles and that the United States 
now has under development only the B-70, 
and that on an extremely slow, inconclusive 
basis. The committee’s attention is invited 
to the statement of Khrushchev immediately 
following the successful launching of sput- 
nik on November 4, 1957, to the effect that 
this sounds the death knell of the manned 
aerial vehicle. We suggest to the committee 
that this was pure propaganda on the part of 
the Russian Premier in an effort to lull the 
United States into discontinuing its efforts 
in this area. While at the same time, be- 
cause of the lead times involving in the 
evolution of modern aerial weapons, the 
Soviet Union must have been exploiting 
its research and development capability in 
manned aircraft fields to the maximum 
extent. 

On no other basis can we account for the 
prolific display of new derial weapons*which 
the Soviets demonstrated to the world last 
week. We, therefore, urgently recommend 
that the Congress not only approve the 
earlier request for support of the B—70 pro- 
gram, but accelerate these on what would 
be tantamount to a crash program in an 
effort to provide us with a mach 3 manned 
bomber capability in being—as distinguished 
from that existing in the minds of man or 
on drawing boards—at the earliest possible 
moment. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WiILLtiaM R. BURKE. 
RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL SecurITy COMMIT- 

TEE OF THE 1960 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 

AMERICAN LEGION HELD IN MIAMI BEACH, 

FLA., OcTOBER 17~—20, 1960 

RESOLUTION 285 

Resolution on mach 3 manned aircraft 

program 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its allies requires that we maintain a 
balanced, flexible strategic force of both mis- 
siles and manned aircraft; and the US. 
aerospace industry possesses the capability 
of developing and producing these weapons; 
and 

Whereas the very high performance, 
manned aircraft is necessary to carry ob- 
servers to assess target damage after missile 
attack and to direct attacks on targets that 
have not been destroyed and the necessity 
exists that we have high performance aircraft 
capable of reaching these targets at speeds 
beyond the mach 3 range; and 

Whereas the advancement of technology 
in aeronautics is essential to enchance the 
prestige of this Nation and to maintain a 
dominant military capability; and 

Whereas a mach 3 or higher manned air- 
craft with its versatile striking characteris- 
tics, including its utilization as a highly mo- 
bile platform for launching missiles, tremen- 
dously increases the enemy’s defensive prob- 
lems, both from a military and economic 
standpoint: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October .17-20, 1960, That we urge the 
Congress and the administration to provide 
maximum fiscal support and urgent devel- 
opment of the B~—70 weapons system, in its 
entirety and in quantities which will make it 
available to our operational forces at the 
earliest possible time. 

RESOLUTION 595 
Resolution on increased B-58 program 


Whereas it is the expressed policy of the 
Nation to rely heavily for its defense posture 
on a’mix of manned bombers and missiles; 
and ° 

Whereas the B-58 is the only supersonic 
bomber available now and will be our first- 
line bomber until the B—70 eventually re- 
Places it; and 

Whereas the B-—58 is being produced at a 
minimum rate due to limitation of funds; 
and 

Whereas greater numbers of this weapon 
could be produced at ever decreasing indi- 
vidual cost: “Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960,'That we urge the 
Department of Defense to continue produc- 
tion of B-58 Hustler bombers, to increase the 
number of B—58’s in. our defense inventory 
and to encourage the development of more 
advanced versions. 

RESOLUTION 593 


Resolution on development of a supersonic 
transport 

Whereas _the United States has led the 
world in the development and manufacture 
of airliners sincé the first beginnings of 
commercial air transportation; and 

Whereas the United States today faces the 
grim possibility of losing this lead unless 
this Nation moves swiftly to start develop- 
ment on the next generation of air trans- 
ports; and 

Whereas there is strong evidence that at 
least three other nations, including Soviet 
Russia, have started work on supersonic 
commercial transports; and 

Whereas the United States will suffer a 
damaging blow to its international prestige 
if we fail to be first with an efficient super- 
sonic transport; and 

Whereas the costs of the development are 
far beyond the financial capability of any 
single company or probably even a combina- 
tion of companies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That the U.S. Con- 
gress initiate legislation providing for Gov- 
ernment participation, along with the air- 
lines and the aerospace industry, in the 
development of supersonic transport that will 
maintain our historic lead in commercial 
air transports. 

RESOLUTION 522 

Resolution on nuclear powered aircraft 

“Whereas, it is now feasible to develop the 
nuclear powered aircraft which is capable of 
sustained flight for days and weeks without 
refueling; and 

Whereas such aircraft will provide for the 
accurate delivery of atomic weapons even 
after a surprise attack; and 

Whereas an atomic powered aircraft pro- 
vides an invaluable launching platform for 


‘ballistic missiles: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That the American 
Legion support the most rapid possible de- 
velopment and production of a supersonic 
nuclear powered aircraft as a means of 
strengthening the defense of our country. 
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Commemorative Ceremony in Honor of 


Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


“ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a letter from a 
wonderful Alabama friend, Mrs. Frank 
H. Griffin, president of Stratford Hall, 
the historic hall of the Lees of Virginia, 
where this great man, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, was born. I have had this letter 
and this information for some time, so I 
would like permission to insert Mrs. 
Griffin’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and also the accompanying let- 
ter I wrote her on the 25th day of May 
1961. And also, I would like to insert 
another great document that was sent 
to me by the Honorable Forney Johnston 
and his wonderful wife who invited my 
wife and me to meet with them on this 
great occasion at Stratford Hall. 

Forney Johnston’s father was Gov- 
ernor of Alabama and was in the US. 
Senate until he went to his reward. I 
could write many stories about these 
great Johnstons. However, he and his 
famous and fabulous wife, Mrs. Forney 
Johnston, have what I think is the most 
beautiful home in Virginia, down on the 
James River, at Bremo Bluff. Every- 
body should see that. I am not sure, 
but I believe I like it better than I do 
Stratford Hall. But, the story is -told 
pretty well in these two letters, and I 
wish everybody could read them. A lot 
of people will read them in every library 
in this Nation and many foreign coun- 
tries. 

I wish though, that everybody could 
have heard every word that was said. 
And we had dinner out there at Strat- 
ford Hall in what is called the Orchard. 
We had some famous people there from 
all over this land. We had the Pat 
Hurleys from far away New Mexico. 
You remember Mr..Speaker, what a fa- 
mous man Pat Hurley is and what a 
beautiful woman his wife is. 

I sent our mutual friend, Mrs. Alfred 
I. Du Pont, who was Jessie Ball of Vir- 
ginia, a copy of the story there and she, 
like Mrs. Forney Johnston, and like Mrs. 
Griffin and hundreds of other women, 
has done so much for the development 
of the birthplace of General Robert 
E. Lee. 

Mrs. Du Pont and her brother, Edward 
Ball, in my judgment, have done more 
for the development of Florida and the 
South than anybody that I know. How- 
ever, I just wanted our folks to know at 
this time about some of the people who 
are covered by the stationery of Strat- 
ford Hall. You will note that the women 
are from practically every State in the 
Union. 


I wish you could see their log cabins. 
There must be a hundred of them. Each 
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one is named and these wonderful 
women that are trying to keep some 
part of our way of life have done a won- 
derful job in doing that, and I wish 
everybody could have had the great jay 
and pleasure that my wife and I had 
when we spent that Sunday down there 
with them. 

The Forney Johnstons have returned 
to their beautiful mansion on the James 
River in Bremo Bluff of Virginia. I 
wish everybody could see that place too, 
and see the great work that the Honor- 
able and Mrs. Forney Johnston and 
their family have done keeping that 
placey and the great developments and 
additions that they have added on. 
Everybody should see Stratford Hall and 
Forney Johnston’s Bremo Bluff. 

The material follows: 

STRATFORD HALL, 
Wawa, Pa., May 19, 1961. 
Hon. FrRaNK BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Boykin: A highlight for me 
on May 7 at Stratford was meeting you and 
Mrs. Boykin. Except for the Johnstons, I 
think you both were probably the only ones 
at the commemorative ceremony from my 
beloved and native State of Alabama. You 
can understand, therefore, the particular 
pleasure it was to me personally to have you 
present. I was so glad to have you for a few 
moments in my cabin and regretted not 
having more time with you later at the 
luncheon. 

My son recorded the ceremony on tape. 
My secretary has typed it out to be mimeo- 
graphed in the administration office at Strat- 
ford to go out to all the directors. Knowing 
of your interest as a southerner and a dis- 
tinguished Alabamian in everything con- 
nected with General Lee, I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a copy of this record- 
ing. I regret that the recording cannot ade- 
quately give any idea of the distinguished 
exhibit “The Lengthening Shadow of Lee” 
or of the wonderful cooperation of the Con- 
federate Museum in Richmond, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, of the West Point 
U.S. Military Academy, and of the Lee family 
itself toward this unique exhibit. I say 
unique because it is the first time in the 
history of this country that all of these 
articles have been presented together to the 
public under one roof. 

I have read with great interest your tele- 
grams to President Kennedy in behalf of our 
gallant Commander Sheppard. From your 
record as well as from these telegrams, I 
realize you are indeed a man of action. All 
Alabamians, I am sure, know it is an honor to 
have you represent them in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Please remember me most cordially to Mrs. 
Boykin. I still, in my mind, enjoy looking 
at her. 

Faithfully yours, 
PRISCILLA GOODWYN GRIFFIN, 
Mrs. Frank H. Griffin, 
President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Mrs. Frank H. GriFFin, 
President, Old Orchard, 
Wawa, Pa. 

My Dear Mrs. GrirFin: What a joy and a 
pleasure it was to receive your wonderful 
letter and the full report on the wonderful 
meeting we had at the historic birthplace 
of our own Robert E. Leé of Virginia. I’m 
ashamed of myself for not seeing this won- 
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derful place before, but I had always thought 
of Arlington as Lee’s home, and I can see 
from our window every day and every night 
the old Lee Mansion overlooking the 
Potomac... We live at tHe Washington Hotel 
in the old Jack Garner suite. We bought 
some of his furniture and then bought some 


more from our beloved Alabama, and we do’ 


have a view there of the mansion, the Wash- 
ington Monument, Lincoln’s beautiful Me- 
morial, the White House, the Treasury 
Department, and I believe you could count 
20 of the U:S. flags flying on different build- 
ings from our rooms on the seventh floor of 
the Washington Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

I was so glad that the Forney Johnston’s 
invited us to go to Stratford Hall. I don’t 
know why we hadn’t been before—I feally 
and truly don’t, but I wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything this time. It was truly an 
' unforgettable day and especially when I 
found that you were from our own beloved 
Alabama and that your maiden name was 
Priscilla Goodwyn and also that the great 
judge on the supreme court of Alabama, 
“Wank” Goodwyn, my hunting partner, was 
your nephew: 

Well, when we were there_at the Forney 
Johnston cottage, we happened to look over 
and see you gathering wild flowers. Then 
we looked over at Mrs. Alfred I. DuPont’s log 
cabin, and after our talk with you and your 
husband and after we finally found the 


fabulous and famous Forney Johnston and ~ 


they told us about you, we were again more 
happy and thankful.that we did go down to 
this great sacred place to pay honor in some 
small way to the great. Robert E. Lee. 

Mrs. Forney Johnston and I talked about 
@ paper that she was going to prepare and 
that I would put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but she was going to have Forney 
do this. However, I see that you have done 
it in such a wonderful way and it seems like 
you ladies are’so much smarter than us poor 
men, and I’m so glad to get this statement 
of the wonderful meeting we had at the 
commemorative ceremony.in honor of Robert 
E. Lee at Stratford Hali May 7, 1961. Well, 
this. will go in our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which goes to every human being in this 
great Nation of ours. It will go to every 
library in.the United States and many, many 
foreign lands. You and General Taylor and 
everybody else there, and they were all great 
amd good people, told my wife and me so 
many things that we had never known be- 
fore about Robert E. Lee. 

I was telling my kinsman, who is a great 
historian, Edward Boykin, about your 
wonderful meeting, and of course he knew 
you, and he’s known the Forney Johnston’s 
ali his life. He lives down at Charlottesville, 
Va., and if you haven’t read his books, I 
want you to read them. He’s quite a writer 
and, like Robert E. Lee, is a West Pointer. 

The other day we had the joy and pleasure 
of giving Gen. W. K. Wilson, of Alabama, a 
party in the Old Supreme Court Chambers 
between the Senate and the House of the 
Capitol of the United States. We could only 
get a group of 140 people in there, but Gen- 
eral Wilson had just been appointed as Chief 
of the Army Engineers of this whole Nation. 
It’s about the first time the South has had a 
real break in a long, long time, and it had 
to make us feel so good. 

Today we are feeling sad about the Free- 
dom Riders, and it just makes me sick. I 
had lunch yesterday with Senator Dick Rus- 
SELL and Senator JoHN STENNIS of Missis- 
sippi, along with Congressman MENDEL 
Rivers of South Carolina and many other 
people. I wrote Dick and Jouw a letter and 
will enclose a copy. 

Everytime we have any of our friends or 
kinsmen, and I believe we told you we had 
12 grandchildren here, we tell them all about 
this Stratford Hall. Every time they come, 
we take them to Mt. Vernon to see the home 
of our first President, George Washington, 
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and then the next place we take them is to 
the Lee Mansion across the Potomac, where 
you can look over and see the Capitol of the 
United States. I’ve thought a lot of times 
that Robert E. Lee should have been Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. However, Jeff 
Davis did a good job, but I don’t think he 
had a publicity man. Anyway, they were all 
so great and so good and there’s nothing we 
can do that will let the whole wide werld 
know about Robert E. Lee and Jeff Davis and 
all the great men like the Forney Johnstons’ 
forefathers and so many of our great and 


‘good forefathers, who fought in that war of 


the long, long ago. 

Well, you’re doing a good job and some 
great work. You had stars in your eyes, 
and your talk certainly inspired us. I want 
to tell you this, Mrs. Griffin—I enjoyed your 
remarks even more than I did General Tay- 
lur’s, because you were so sincere, so serious 
and what you had to say you said it in such 
a@ wonderful way that we can never forget it, 
but will always remember, and, as I’ve said 
before, never forget it. 

I hope that if you come this way, you're 
going to come see us. We'd love to have you, 
and we've talked about you many times. I 
talked to Forney Johnston a long time on 
Sunday about the freedom riders in our 
beloved Southland. What a mistake-and a 
tragedy. I wanted his advice because I was 
told by the great James Davis who was nomi- 
nated for the presidency a long time ago 
down in Tennessee, and this great Davis and 
I were great friends until he went to his 
reward, and he told me that our own Forney 
Johnston had one of the greatest legal brains 
in this Nation. For that matter, he has the 
greatest of anywhere ~n earth. - Forney 
Johnston and his family and my family and 
I have been friends all of our lives; and we're 
so glad now that they introduced us to you, 
because the Johnstons and the Boykins, and 
we want to include you and all the other 
great people who think like you, as our 
friends and we'll all try to go along together, 
marching to the end together in this world 
and then in the world to come. 

With every good wish to you and your 
husband in which Ocllo and all the folks 
here who met you join me, and may God 
bless you and give you strength to carry on 
and hoping we are going to have the joy and 
pleasure of seeing you again real soon, I am 

Devotedly your friend, 
FRANK W. BoyKIN, 
"Member of Congress. 





COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONY IN HONOR OF 
Gen. Rosert E. LEE, STRATFORD HALL, May 
7, 1961 


(Before the ceremony the Virginia Military 
Institute Band with the color guard 
marched, maneuvered, and played, thrilling 
to behold and inspiring to hear. Just be- 
fore the ceremony proper began, the band 
played “Dixie” to great enthusiasm and many 
cheers.) 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. We will open this com- 
memorative ceremony with the invocation 
by Mr. Treadwell Davison, rector of St. James 
Church, Montross. 

Mr. Davison. Let us bow our heads in 
prayer. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who 
has given us this good land for our heritage, 
we humbly beseech Thee that we always 
avail ourselves of Thy favo® and always re- 
joice to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry and sound learning. 
Save us from violence, discord and confu- 
sion, from pride and arrogancy, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties and 
fashion one united peoples from the many 
who came here with different kindreds.and 
different tongues; imbue with Thy wisdom 
of spirit those to whom in Thy name we 
entrust the authority of government that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
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that through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations 
of the earth. In the time of prosperity fill 
our hearts with thankfulness, in the day 
of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to 
fail. All of which we ask through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen, 

Mrs. Grirrin. The magnificent band of the 
Virginia Military Institute will lead us all 
in singing “How Firm a Foundation,” the 
favorite hymn of General Lee. 

{Band plays and all sing.] 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. I have just had word that in 
the audience today there is a woman who is 
the only living daughter of a Confederate 
general, Gen. Clement A. Evans, who served 
first under General Gordon, and then, at 
General Gordon’s death, became general in 
charge of that famous brigade, Mrs. George 
Eyre Lippincott, of Philadelphia. I wish 
very much Mrs. Lippincott would stand so 
that we might salute her in spirit. [Ap- 
plause.| I would like to add that Mrs. Lip- 
pincott is the treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Stratford Committee. = 

There are, here on the platform, two people 
who share most practically in my welcome to 
you today. It is they, who with their com- 
mittees have worked out the plans and de- 
tails for this occasion. They are Mrs. Albert 
C. Bruce, of Baltimore, director for Mary- 
land, and chairman of the Stratford War 
Centennial Committee, Mrs. Bruce [ap- 
plause]; and Mr. J. T. Robertson, chairman 
of the War Centennial Committee for the 
county of Westmoreland, Mr. Robertson 
[applause]. There are other members of 
these committees who have worked with 
equal generosity and selfishness. I wish I 
might mention each and every one. I must 
mention three, Mrs. Lloyd Shippen of George- 
town, director for the District of Columbia, 
who gave us her house as headquarters for 
meetings in Washington, who journeyed 
many times to Stratford and to Baltimore 
and to Upperville; Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, of 
Queen Anne, Md., director at large, who with 
her husband has spent endless days at Srat- 
ford working out details for today; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hunter deButts, director on the board 
as representative of the Lee family and chair- 
man of the exhibit “‘The Lenthening Shadow 
of Lee.” I might add that Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. deButts have assisted nobly. At times 
husbands are invaluable adjuncts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Robertson is going to read us a cable- 
gram from England, the country that in the 
colonial days of Thomas Lee we called the 
mother country. Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Thank you, Matiam 
Chairman. If I may trespass upon your 
time for only a moment, I would like to in- 
dicate and remind al! of you that the chair- 
man of the Westmoreland County Super- 
visors has specifically asked me to echo 
President Griffin’s kind welcome to you all on 
behalf of Westmoreland County. And now, 
it might be of interest to all of you to know 
that the Viscountess Dowager Lady Nancy 
Astor has sent us the following telegram in 
response to our invitation to her to be pres- 
ent with us this day: I quote: “I deeply re- 
gret cannot accept kind invitation, I shall 
be thinking of you on May 7. Over 50 years 
absence from Virginia has not damped my 
reémel ardor. Signed—Nancy Astor.” [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. From our hearts we wel- 
come you each and every one to Stratford 
Hall. Stratford Hall is yours and mine, it 
is ours, for it belongs to every one of us, 
north, east, south and west, as a living. part 
of our beginnings as a nation. 

It is fitting, therefore, for us to gather 
here today to commemorate the tragic era 
of our country and to honor a man who has 
become for all Americans an embodiment of 
faith and courage and loyalty and honor, 
the imperishable realities by which we live. 
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May each and every one of us take back 
into the terrifying presence of our modern 
world something of the strength of the man- 
sion’s walls of homemade brick, and some- 
thing of the serenity of pastures, woods and 
fields and gardens. Above all, may we take 
back with us the strength and serenity of the 
invisible, spiritual presence of Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, that stands guard day and night 
over Startford Hall, the house where he was 
born. [Applause.] 

May I now have the pleasure and honor 
of introducing to you someone who to many 
of you needs no introduction. He has served 
Virginia and his country in many ways both 
civic and legal, and always with distinction, 
a son of Virginia in the noble tradition of 
Virginia, Mr. Louis F. Powell. 

Mr. Powetu. Mrs. Griffin and the founda- 
tion deserve warm commendation for their 
choice of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor as the 
speaker on this significant occasion. It is 
difficult to think of anyone else who is so 
uniquely qualified to play the leading role 
in this commemorative ceremony in honor of 
General Lee. 

The careers of our speaker and of General 
Lee have much in common. Both gradu- 
ated with high honors from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy; both were field commanders 
of great courage and ability; both served 
with distinction in crises which deeply af- 
fected the history of their time. It is un- 
disputed that both will live forever in the 
annals of military science as among the 
greatest of American generals. 

But each of these remarkable men might 
well prefer to be remembered primarily for 
other contributions. When the War Be- 
tween the States ended, General Lee turned 
to education rather than to business or more 
remunerative pursuits. Near the end of his 
5 fruitful years as president of Washington 
College, the New York Herald commented 
that General Lee’s innovations in education 
were “likely to make as great an impression 
upon our ‘old-fogy’ schools and colleges—as 
did his military tactics upon the ‘old-fogy’ 
commanders in the palmy days of the rebel- 
lion.” (Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, a 
leading authority on General Lee, said this: 
“The 5 years of Lee’s presidency of Wash- 
ington College were characterized by a vigor, 
a clarity of vision, a wisdom of policy that 
constitute one of the notable episodes in the 
history of American education.”) 

Perhaps inspired in part by General Lee’s 
distinction as a soldier-scholar, General 
Taylor has become the leading soldier- 
scholar of our time. An accomplished lin- 
quist (with fluency in seven foreign lan- 
guages), General Taylor returned to the 
Military Academy at the end of World War 
II to become its youngest superintendent 
since Douglas MacArthur. 

His first interest was to broaden and reor- 
ganize the curriculum, with increased em- 
phasis on a liberal education in the arts and 
sciences. When shortsighted critics thought 
this was unnecessary, he prophetically said: 
“War today is four dimensional—amilitary, 
political, ideological and economic. Nobody 
in the armed services should rise above the 
rank of corporal who doesn’t have some con- 
ception of all of these elements.” 

General Taylor turned again to a new 
and challenging experiment in education at 
the end of the Korean war. As commanding 
general of the 8th Army, he then organ- 
ized special schools for the thousands of 
GI’s who had enjoyed less than eight grades 
of formal schooling. 

When General Taylor became Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army in 1955, he was 
among the few who fully understood the 
new dimensions of the world situation. In 
urging a reappraisal of American strategy, 
he recognized that hydrogen missiles—though 
necessary to our defense—are ineffectual 
in the new type of warfare being waged 


relentlessly by our Communist enemies. As 
subsequent events have unhappily demon- 
strated, the techniques of this new warfare— 
propaganda, sabotage, infiltration and revo- 
lution—have enabled the Communists to 
make grave inroads upon the free world. 

When the recent Cuban debacle pro- 
foundly shocked America, the President made 
an urgent call for General Taylor. Putting 
aside overnight his enchanting position as 
President of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, General Taylor returned to 
Washington. His special mission, vital to 
the safety of our country, is to review US. 
policy and capabilities with respect to these 
new techniques of warfare which have 
placed freedom in such peril. 

It is reassuring to his fellow countrymen, 
and indeed to free peoples all over the 
world, that in this time of unique crisis we 
have a Maxwell Taylor. 

It is now my personal privilege to present 
to you this distinguished soldier, scholar 
and statesman—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 

(General Taylor thanked Mr. Powell for 
his introduction, and ‘then addressed the 
audience.) 

General Taytor. I was very happy indeed 
to accept the invitation to come here to 
Stratford on this particular occasion. When 
I did so I thought I might come more leis- 
urely and perhaps better prepared to face 
this congregation of those who are devoted 
to General Lee. Unfortunately, my sudden 
call to Washington resulted in my being, 
more or less, cloistered in the heart of the 
Pentagon. I saw the sun today for the first 
time in 2 weeks. But I came today feeling 
indeed inspired by the opportunity to leave 
Washington and come here to Virginia to 
visit the birthplace of the great American, 
Robert E. Lee, t6 whom America, indeed our 
whole Western World, owes so much. 

I have long been a student of the career 
of General Lee, not in that scholarly sense 
of some of you ladies and gentlemen in the 
audience, but feeling indeed in a very in- 
direct sense that he has influenced my life 
as he has the lives of countless other Ameri- 
cans. I first received my military bed, if 
one may call it that, at the feet of an un- 
reconstructed Confederate soldier in Mis- 
souri, who taught me warfare as he had 
known it in the days of the Civil War west 
of the Mississippi. Although he had never 
served in Virginia, and had never met Gen- 
eral Lee, it was from him that I first sensed 
that reverence for this great man in the 
heart of a Confederate soldier thousands of 
miles from the battlefields of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. And I am sure, to a 
large degree, it was that feeling for the great 
presence in the distance that interested me 
at first in the military profession and in 
West Point. 

I might interject that grandfather always 
followed my career after I left West Point 
with great interest. He didn’t understand 
this Army in which I was serving because 
it was quite different from the Army that 
he knew. He had a certain contempt, I felt, 
for the redtape and formality of the modern 
Army. I recall that as a second lieutenant, 
after serving for a while in the Engineers, 
I wanted to transfer to Field Artillery. It 
took me 6 months or more of correspondence 
with the War Department to get the trans- 
fer. Grandfather just didn’t understand 
that. He said, “You know when I wanted 
to transfer from the Cavalry to the Infantry 
it took no time at all.” I said, “Grandfather, 
what happened?” “Oh,” he said, “My horse 
died.” [Laughter.] 

Perhaps the first time I ventured to make 
a public speech was in 1912, as a sophomore 
in high school, when I delivered an oration 
on Robert E. Lee. I’ve read it since, and I 
must say, frankly, it was rather bad. All 
it had to commend it was that peroration 
of V. H. Hill, which I still read with a cer- 
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tain thrill. “Lee was a Caesar without his 
ambition, a Frederick without his ‘ 
a Napoleon without his selfishness, and 
a Washington without his reward.” But 
whatever the quality of the oration, it won 
the gold medal. And No. 2 was about the 
Apostle Paul, I recall. Rather tough com- 
petition even for General Lee. [Laughter.] 

Anyone who has lived long at West Point 
has felt that he is indeed in that “length- 
ening shadow of Robert E. Lee.” I often 
reflected, when I was a cadet and later as 
an instructor and a Superintendent, how 
many cadets were at West Point because it 
was indeed General Lee’s school. It cer- 
tainly influenced me in the choice of a mili- 
tary career, and I am sure that many, and 
perhaps most, southern cadets have gone to 
West Point influenced in a large degree 
by this fact of history. I lived for 4 years 
in the house at West Point which was also 
General Lee’s house, and thereby hangs an- 
other tale. . 

Arriving at West Point in 1945 with all the 
enthusiasm of a very young and very in- 
experienced young officer, accustomed to the 
problems of battlefield, but not the problems 
of public relations in the civilian com- 
munities of the United States, I looked over 
the requirements of West Point, and very 
quickly determined that the cadets were 
badly in need of new barracks, and having 
determined that fact, the next question, of 
course, was where to build the new bar- 
racks. Well, there is obviously just one place 
where a barracks could be quickly constructed 
and that was the spot of the Superintend- 
ent’s house, so I came to Washington with a 
very fine proposal, a very logical one, I 
thought, “Let’s tear down that house and 
build a barracks.” My friends, it was not the 
Congressmen’s objections to the bill that 
we provided, but largely you ladies of Vir- 
ginia who wrote me letters on this subject, 
not that the cadets were to get barracks, but 
I was about to defame, to destroy, to com- 
mit sacrilege against the house where Rdv- 
ert E. Lee had slept. I am happy to report 
that you won. That house is still there, but 
to this day I believe General Lee was on my 
side. I think he would have said, “The pur- 
pose of this Academy is to make better cadets, 
and not to make generals comfortable.” Also 
in that house, over the mantelpiece, is a 
picture of General Lee in the uniform which 
he wore as Superintendent. I have asked 
many a southern cadet when he came out to . 
dinner, “Well, who do you think that is over 
the mantel?” He wouldn’t know. “Well, 
that’s General Lee.” “Oh,” he said, “Don’t 
tell me. General Lee in a Yankee coat.” 
[Laughter.] 

Until the sesquicentennial of West Point, 
there was no picture of General Lee or 
any Confederate graduate of West Point in 
his Confederate uniform. Whether this was 
deliberate policy or not, I cannot say, but 
on the occasion of the sesquicentennial it 
was planned that General Lee would be 
hung in a proper portrait in the library, 
wearing the uniform of the Civil War of 
1864. The painting which we had made was 
a companion piece to General Grant, which 
has been hanging for a long while in 
color mauve, exactly in size and in propor- 
tion. I had the great honor of dedicating 
the hanging of that portrait in the library. 
They put it out, I think somewhat to the 
unhappiness of the officers on duty at West 
Point. Both of these generals have their 
coats brazenly unbuttoned, which was the 
least truth, I thought, that an unbut- 
toned coat was not an essential to military 
genius. I hope the cadets from VMI do 
not take note. 

Not only did the shadow of General Lee 
fall over West Point, it falls over the en- 
tire Army. I know of no General of any 
nation whose campaigns have been studied 
with any greater detail by American students 
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of war. I would say, however, that in the 
Army of which I have known, it was not, 
perhaps, the tactics and strategy of Lee’s 
campaigns which attracted attention as 
much as his traits of leadership. How to 
analyze this great man and to determine 
his tremendous hold over his soldiers: His 
ability to take a ragged Army against vastly 
supericr strength, and manpower, and mate- 
riel, to win the brilliant victories which fell 
to the glory of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. In analyzing leadership one tries to 
find those qualities which, if analyzed and 
separated, may indeed serve to guide others 
who take leadership of American manpow- 
er in battle as their career. It seems to me 
that General Lee was unique in having 
learned how to lead the American volun- 
teer (I specify the volunteer because the 
problem of leading the professional soldier 
in times of peace is quite different from lead- 
ing this American Nation in time of war). 
Baron Von Steuben, the Prussian general 
who helped Washington train the American 
Continental, made a famous statement which 
has been studied and written and enlarged 
on. the walls of our military school. Von 
Steuben, after working with Washington's 
Army wrote back to a friend in Europe, “The 
American soldier is not like the European 
soldier. You tell your man, do this, and 
he does it, but you must tell an American sol- 
dier why he must do it, and then he does it.” 
So that ability to recognize that the Ameri- 
can civilian in arms must indeed know the 
why of things and understand that he is 
not a serial number in some record book, but 
ah individual who is respected as an individ- 
ual, was, I believe, the key to General Lee’s 
great gift of leadership. And, I believe, that 
those Americans who have been success- 
ful in leading the American civilian soldier 
in battle, have also displayed, perhaps in 
different specific forms, those fundamental 
qualities of human understanding with re- 
gard to the American soldier. 

I know also that Lee had that disarming 
quality of asking the opinions of subordi- 
nates. What greater flattery could there 
have been for a colonel, before the Battle 
of Gettysburg, than to have been asked by 
General Lee what he thought about the 
plans of the battle. I noted throughout my 
career that those great senior officers who 
did that always received the respect and the 
undying loyalty of their supporters. 

Again, if you will pardon an autobio- 
graphical note, I worked for a great soldier, 
a great American, a great Virginian, a grad- 
uate of VMI, George Marshall. I was a ma- 
jor shortly before Pearl Harbor, one of those 
military secretaries who come before the 
Chief of Staff, or did in those days, each 
day with papers from the general staff to 
receive the decision of the chief. The first 
time I did this was quite a harrowing ex- 
perience, because General Marshall was not 
one in whose presence you appeared lightly 
and without adequate preparation, and the 
first paper on which I had to explain and 
upon which I had to receive his judgment 
was really world shaking. The question was, 
“Should the Army activate two additional 
companies of National Guard in Alaska?” 
Duly impressed with the importance of this 
issue, I had literally memorized the paper 
and sat in front of the great man, recited 
the pros and cons, and then leaned back and 
said, “General Marshall, what is your deci- 
sion?” He looked me squarely in the eye, 
and said, “Taylor, what do you think about 
it?” I nearly fell off my chair. It never oc- 
curred to me that a major had a right to 
have an opinion about a subject which was 
being referred to the Chief of Staff. But I 
’ can assure you, from that time on I never 
went into George Marshall’s presence with- 
out having some opinion on any subject, no 
matter how great. 

It seems to me that as I read the record of 
General Lee he had that ability of getting 
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young men around him who were tremen- 
dously inspired with being in his presence 
and being helpers in a great cause. And, 
of course, that in the long run is the ex- 
planation and success of any great leader. 
The fact that he has able men about him 
and has formed them into an effective team. 


After every war the military leaders sit 
down and analyze the lessons and try to de- 
cide why men fight well, or sometimes why 
men fight badly. After World War II we 
did this. We had the psychologists, the 
doctors, the students of sociology. We had 
all the brains of America involved in various 
studies analyzing the success of individuals 
and units under conditions of battle. I 
was never entirely satisfied with the rather 
technical answers which came from these 
committees, because, it seemed to me, that 
as we studied military history, the reasons 
for success in battle of various units is 
fairly simple. In the first place, the men have 
developed confidence in one another. I used 
to examine my own division, the 101st Air- 
borne, after battle, and talk to the men, and 
try to find out why they had performed so 
well. Inevitably, it was not a question of 
what I thought about them particuiarly, 
but it was what Bill, and Jim, and John, the 
soldiers on the right and left, who had been 
with them from Normandy all through the 
battles of Europe, how they felt, and how 
impossible it would have been, as they would 
have said, “to be chicken in the face of D 
Company.” When that feeling of confidence 
is in a small unit, you can always rely upon 
it. The problem then is to extend that kind 
of mutual confidence to a larger unit. And 
in that General Lee was spectacularly suc- 
cessful in getting that confidence throughout 
all the Army of Northern Virginia. He was 
aided, of course, by the third and final re- 
quirement for successful development of 
military units; namely, the kind of faith in 
the tause for which the Army fought. I 
have often reflected upon the fact that the 
Army of Northern Virginia, the Stonewall 
Brigade, did not require any of those, what 
we call, “I and E” officers, the officers to ex- 
plain what is going on in the world to the 
troops, and get them to understand why they 
are wearing a uniform. I am sure there was 
no I and E officer on General Lee’s staff, 
and that there was none needed on that staff, 
because, down to the last ranking private, 
there was a deep understanding of the cause 
for which that man fought. So that in com- 
bination then I think, you can find in Gen- 
eral Lee’s command, confidence in the man 
to his right and left, confidence in the overall 
commander, and a devotion to a cause which 
indeed explains why a small ragged army won 
victories against superior odds for 4 long 
years. 

Since then, I would say, that General Lee 
has cast his shadow across the American 
Army is pointing the way to proper leader- 
ship of American citizen soldiers. I think, 
as the years go by, that that shadow indeed 
extends across the entire Nation. Today 
indeed it is well and timely that we in 1961 
look back a hundred years on the problems 
and the dangers of 1861, because we too are 
living in a dangerous age. The problems are 
different, but the hazards are just as great, 
and today, as in 1861, there is that require- 
ment of high-minded leadership which Gen- 
eral Lee exemplified. He wrote in one of his 
letters, “It is to men of high integrity and 

-commanding intellect that the country must 
look to give character to her council.” Cer- 
tainly today, as we live under the threat of 
general atomic war, we need men of high 
integrity and commanding intellect in our 
national council. We have seen the erosion 
of the free world by forces which are both 
dangerous and with which it is difficult to 
deal. We have seen the effect of an alien 
creed infiltrated even into our Western 
Hemisphere, We are observing, perhaps, the 
most spectacular phenomenon of this decade, 
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the growth of China and the expanding 
political and military strength in the East. 
Faced with all of these challenges and at- 
tacks of an insidious and sinister character, 


‘we are uncertain in our national councils 


how indeed to utilize our strength. We have 
the feeling of great assets, human and mate- 
rial, available to our country, but thus far 
we have been uncertain of how to organize 
them effectively. We do not yet learn how 
to use our political, our military, our 
economic, and our moral assets in that sin- 
gle unifying way to obtain national objective 
which seems to be the gift of our dangerous 
opponent. Certainly at a time like this, the 
leadership which General Lee gave to the 
South is the kind of leadership we need on a 
national, indeed on an international basis. 
And as we look ahead, we need also his 
calmness, his refusal to be ruffled, his ability 
to concentrate his great ability without fear 
and without nervousness. 

So, we indeed need men with the char- 
acter of Lee in the council which make the 
decisions in the years ahead. Our hope, I 
believe, lies in a deepened faith in our 
cause, as the Army of Northern Virginia had 
a@ great cause, we indeed have one today, but 
one which is not appreciateed in that deep 
sincere sense in which it was in the heart 
of the Confederate soldiers. We need in- 
deed men of high integrity and command- 
ing intellect to lead us forward in a period 
when»we must sacrifice, to which we must 
give more of ourselves, and of our posses- 
sions, to the defense of the free world. And 
down that path of sacrifice and abnegation 
we must be guided by the spirit of Robert 
E. Lee. 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. We will conclude this com- 
memorative ceremony with the benediction 
by the Rev. Mr. Lawrence Mason of Cople 
Parish. 

Mr. Mason. Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who are the Father of all 
men upon the earth, most heartily we pray 
Thee to protect thy children, and to lead 
the nations into the way of peace. May the 
God of our fathers be within us to refresh 
us, before us to guide us, above us to bless 
us, beneath us to hold us up, who liveth and 
reigneth one God, world without end. 
Amen. 





The “U” in U.S.A. Is for “You” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally an editor of a weekly news- 
paper in my congressional district will 
set forth a penetrating analysis of the 
role of the American citizen in this 
precious American system of self-gov- 
ernment. These editorials frequently 
serve to stimulate direct individual ac- 
tion. Just such ah excellent editorial 
was written recently by Mr. M. G. Gul- 
lixson, editor of the Minnetonka Herald 
in Wayzata, Minn., and I should like to 
share this gem with my colleagues: 

THe “U” In U.S.A. Is ror “You” 

Someone once made the observation that 
the public gets the kind of government that 
the public requests. We are a little inclined 
to disagree. The public gets the kind of 
government its elected officials, minus any 
guiding suggestions from their constituents, 
decide to give them. We can hardly get 
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what we request when we fail to make that 
request. 

We might start with this theme: “When, 
and if, this Government and country fall, 
it will be because the people themselves have 
been too apathetic to sustain it.” 

We hear a great deal of grousing about 
“Why doesn’t thé Government do this or 
that?” or “Why did they do thus and so?” 
Much of the answer goes back to the people 
themselves. Why didn’t they speak out in 
favor of certain legislation, or in opposition 
to certain proposals? 

How many caucuses, for instance, have 
you attended? The caucus, you know, is 
the very grassroots of our representative 
system. It is there that the initial nomina- 
tions are made, the selection of the dele- 
gates who will make the final nominations. 

How many council meetings, for instance, 
have you attended? Council meetings are 
conducted at the bedrock level of items that 
affect individual citizens directly. They are 
very susceptible to the influence of sugges- 
tions from local residents, people who live 
practically next door to the members of the 
council. 

How many school board meetings, for in- 
stance, have you attended? There is noth- 
ing more important to us, as citizens and 
parents, tham the type of education our 
children receive. Yet, almost notoriously, 
our school boards meet in splendid isola- 
tion, visited infrequently by salesmen shep- 
herding a bid to acceptance. 

How many meetings of the county board 
of commissioners, for instance, have you at- 
tended; or how many candidates’ meetings 
prior to elections, or how many political 
rallies? 

And how many of us take time to read of 
the political problems facing the world, the 
Nation, the State, the county and local 
governments? And when we do, how many 
of us read enough to really understand those 
problems, and how many of us approach 
our reading with an open mind, attempting 
a@ real understanding before we arrive at 
conclusions? 

We're afraid the answers to these ques- 
tions will prove rather negative, rather 
skimpy. 

But, of course, all these things require a 
bit of time; they are hard to pack into 
schedules already jammed. 

So let’s go one step further; let’s men- 
tion something that almost anybody does 
have time to do. How many of you have 
ever written to any of your elected officials 
to objectively support or oppose any par- 
ticular piece of legislation—unless it di- 
rectly affected your business? 

Here’s what one legislator wrote during 
the recent session of our State legislature: 
“I wonder why it is I have not received a 
single letter dealing with the bills handled 
by the public welfare committee. Why is 
it that no constituent has written about his 
feelings on lobbyist registration, ethics in 
government, party designation, or even 
congressional redistricting? No one has 
written his views on the bill to prevent 
discrimination in housing. A bill is pend- 
ing to regulate vending machines that sell 
cigarettes so easily accessible to young chil- 
dren, but parents haven’t been interested 
enough to write about it. 

“Why doesn’t the government do this or 
that? Why did they do thus and so?” 

Much of the problem goes back to the 
people themselves. Why don’t the people, 
that’s you and me, voice their opinions? 
The answer is as close as the mailbox, 

There is much that can be said by way of 
criticism of our elected officials; but we are 
in no position to voice those criticisms un- 
til we have made an effort to influence the 
actions of which we are critical. 

If this country is to bow to socialism, or 
communism, it’s very easy; all we need to 
do is to do nothing. If this country is to 


continue as an outstanding example of indi- 
vidual liberty and achievement, the path is 
a little harder; it’s the path of active par- 
ticipation. 

That means taking an active interest in 
government; in attending those preliminary 
meetings that lead to the final decisions; in 
understanding the problems that face our 
governments; in actively voting; in actively 
running for office; in attending meetings of 
our government bodies; in writing and 
speaking to our elected officials so as to give 
to them the assistance of our best thinking. 

Remember, it’s not they, it’s us. This 
country will continue, or fall, on our effort, 
or lack of effort. 





Introduction of Mr. V. J. Skutt, Distin- 
guished South Dakotan, by Mr. James 
S. Duncan, Chairman, Ontario Hydro- 
electric Commission of Ontario, Toron- 
to, Canada, at the 1960 Canadian Din- 
ner of the Newcomen Society in North 
America, Held at the Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Canada, on October 25, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as senior 
Senator from South Dakota, it is always 
a pleasure to observe outstanding 
achievements or honors bestowed on one 
of our great State’s native sons. 

Omaha Mutual’s great president, V. J. 
Skutt, was born in South Dakota’s 
storied and fabulous Deadwood, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1902. He was educated in the 
public and private schools of South Da- 
kota, graduating from the public high 
school of Sturgis, S. Dak., in 1919. His 
college education was obtained at 
Creighton University of Omaha, Nebr. 

Upon completion of his college edu- 
cation, Mr. Skutt began his insurance 
career working as an underwriter for 
his father who was then an agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. He has been president of 
Mutual of Omaha since April 1949. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an introduction of Mr. Skutt by Mr. 
Duncan at the time he presented him to 
the 1960 dinner of the Newcomen So- 
ciety in Toronto, Canada. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mr. V. J. SkutTr, at TORONTO, 
ON OCTOBER 25, 1960, By James S. DUNCAN, 
C.M.G., LL.D., CHamrMaNn, ONTARIO HypDRO- 
ELECTRIC COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, To- 
RONTO; MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN CoMMIT- 
TEE, IN THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY IN NorTH 
AMERICA 
My fellow members of Newcomen, it is a 

pleasant and indeed a privileged occasion 

when a Canadian like myself of Scottish 
ancestry, born in France and with strong 

American and Commonwealth leanings, has 

the honor of introducing a distinguished 
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citizen of the United States to a Canadian 
audience at a meeting held by a great inter- 
national society. 

This is especially true when one of the 
major objects of the Newcomen Society is 
to promote the support and advancement cf 
one of the greatest causes in the world today, 
a cause which takes on new and deeper sig- 
nificance in these anxious and troubled 
times—the cause of understanding, of co- 
operation and of steadfast friendship be- 
tween all those who cherish the heritage of 
Anglo-American freedom. 

I remember many years ago reading a 
speech by Stanley Baldwin, then Prime Min- 
ister of England. He described how one 
day he was wandering in the woodland not 
far from his Worcestershire home when he 
met -an old woman gathering sticks. She 
curtsied to him and spoke these words, 
which might have come right from the first 
Elizabethan age: “May God, goodwill and 
good neighborhood be your company.” 

I have always thought that these simple 

words sum up what thoughtful citizens of 
both our countries hope will be the eternal 
foundation of the neighborly friendship 
which joins Canada and the United States, 
and gatherings such as these help to 
strengthen and give significance to these 
ties. . 
It is indeed both a privilege and a pleas- 
ure for me to introduce to this friendly 
gathering our guest of honor, the distin- 
guished chairman of the board and president 
of the Mutual of Omaha, the largest exclu- 
sive health and accident insurance organi- 
zation in the world today. 

I will not embarrass him by reciting the 
details of his career nor the eminent quali- 
ties, so widely recognized, which have 
brought him to this city at this time. He 
became associated with this company in Jan- 
uary of 1924, On April 14, 1949, he was 
made president. Since February 1953 he has 
also served as chairman of its board of 
directors. He has touched American life in 
many worthy activities, and in words which 
have long since been famous in our time: 
“He “has touched nothing which he has not 
adorned.” 

Trained as a young man in one of the 
learned professions, he can probably prove 
that Lewis Carroll’s Father William was right 
when he said: 


“In my youth, said the sage, I took to the law 
And argued each case with my wife 
And the muscular strength which it gave to 
my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


Be that is it may, this man of driving 
energy and singular dedication who, in the 
classical mold of so many of the great fig- 
ures both in your country and mine, put 
himself through the university unaided and 
by his own efforts, soon directed his attention 
to what was to become his life’s work, 
personal insurance. 


His native ability, his industry, and his 
vision have made him the recognized leader 
in his chosen fleld. The Mutual of Omaha, 
now the largest organization of its kind both 
in the United States and Canada, celebrated 
last year its 50th anniversary, and it is just 
25 years since it commenced its eminently 
successful operations in Canada. 

It is not without reason that the New 
York Times hailed Mr. Skutt with the title 
of “Champion of Health Insurance.” But not 
only has he been the master builder of a 
great organization, which includes within its 
scope Canada, the United States, Puerto Rico, 
the West Indies, and the Canal Zone, but like 
so many busy men he has had the wish and 
found the time to answer the call of his 
country and devote himself with single- 
minded dedication to worthy public causes. 

He is a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Youth Fitness and of the White 
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House Conference on Problems of the Aged 
and the Aging. 

He has taken a great interest in furthering 
the ideals of the United Nations and has 
been a generous supporter of many good 
causes. 

His company, the Mutual of Omaha, has 
long been a pillar of financial strength, ad- 
ministrative wisdom, and public service. I 
am told by those who know him that his 
personal qualities are an inspiration not only 
to his friends and and colleagues, but to the 
country of which he is an honored citizen. 

Gentlemen, the man of whom these things 
have been thought and said is assured a cor- 
dial acclaim by the Newcomen Society, and 
not least by its Canadian members, who are 
se happy tonight to give you all a cordial 
welcome to what tradition calls the Queen 
City of Toronto. 

Gentlemen, it is my pleasure and honor to 
present Mr. V. J. Skutt. 


5 





Gene Kinnaly: Great Public Servant 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
truly gratified to learn from my esteemed 
colleague, our able and distinguished 
majority leader, that his longtime, in- 
valuable aid, Gene Kinnaly, is cele- 
brating the 43d anniversary of his serv- 
ice on the Hill. I hasten to heartily con- 
gratulate my good friend, Gene Kinnaly, 
and his family and to wish for him and 
for them many more happy anniver- 
saries and many more years of success, 
happiness, and peace. 

Gene Kinnaly is truly one of the out- 
standing public servants on Capitol Hill 
or in the Federal service. For 43 years 
now, he has been associated with the 
work of the Congress and has rendere® 
most conspicuous service to his district, 
State, and Nation. 

He started his illustrious career as 
secretary to the late, colorful and es- 
teemed Congressman James A. Gallivan, 
the worthy and very able predecessor of 
our distinguished and beloved majority 
leader, Jonn W. McCormack. 

After 10 years with Congressman Gal- 
livan, Gene began his association with 
Congressman McCormack, so that for 
32 years now, through all the vicissitudes 
and swirling currents of national politi- 
cal life, he has admirably discharged his 
most important tasks and duties in the 
office of our great American Congress- 
man and inspiring majority leader, the 
famous and celebrated Jonn McCormack. 

It would be impossible for any one ade- 
quately to measure the value of the con- 
tributions that Gene Kinnaly has made 
to the majority leader, to the Congress 
and to the country. Well-trained, capa- 
ble, loyal and experienced, en 
devoted to his work, Gene 
established a record here in the House 
Representatives that would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to excel. 

He stands at the very top of his profes- 
sion, and he is a skilled professional in 
every sense of the word. He has a firm 
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grip on his job, a sure, confident knowl- 
edge of Federal affairs and of the sprawl- 
ing Federal bureaucracy and its per- 
sonnel, an astonishing knowledge of the 
affairs of his district and the country, a 
wide acquaintance with people of every 
rank, color, and creed, and a faculty and 
a flair for getting things done that mark 
him as one ofthe most successful in 
his field. 

There is no facet of practical national 
affairs that Gene Kinnaly does not un- 
derstand. There is no corner of his dis- 
trict that he does not know. There is no 
Government bureau or agency that he is 
unable to penetrate. 

Endowed with a gracious personality, a 
quick, alert mind, tact, understanding 
and diplomatic sense, he has won a legion 
of friends in and out of public life and 
enjoys the respect and confidence of his 
associates, the constituency of his office 
and a wide range of public officials of 
every station. 

I think a great deal of Gene Kinnaly 
and my feelings are shared, I am sure, by 
all of us in the Congress who know of the 
beneficial contributions he has made 
throughout many years of faithful serv- 
ice, and who deeply cherish his friend- 
ship. 

A man of personal modesty and humil- 
ity, he possesses many gifts that have 
been, as I have stated, invaluable to him 
in the performance of his duties. 

Above all, he is a prodigious, tireless 
worker whose entire life has nM as- 
siduously dedicated to carrying the heavy 
burdens of one of the busiest and most 
vital political offices in the country, 
which has been for many years the nerve 
center of most important congressional 
and policy-making activity. 

His initiative, his enthusiasm for his 
work, his unfaltering loyalty to the great 
American leader whom he personally 
serves, his self-sacrificing spirit, his 
perennial and good will and beaming 
nature, his good commonsense, are some 
of the more pronounced qualities and 
characteristics that have predominated 
the life’s work of this able, zealous, and 
faithful public servant. 

I rejoice with him, his family and his 
many friends on this occasion and I join 
very many officials and people in wishing 
for him and his dear ones in the time to 
come all the blessings and graces of good 
health, success and happiness that the 
good Lord may bestow. God speed and 
keep you, Gene. 





Foreign Aid: A Must of U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial on foreign aid 
appeared in the Kansas City Times of 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961: - 

Foreicn Arp: a Must or US. Ponicy 


Frankly, we don’t like the great tax bur- 
den of foreign aid any more than the next 
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fellow. But this is not a question of liking 
or disliking. Foreign aid is imperative to 
the Nation’s welfare. Period and exclama- 
tion point. It can be abandoned or seriously 
curtailed only at great risk. If Congress fails 
to provide efficient new methods and ma- 
chinery, as the President has asked, it will 
critically weaken the Nation’s position in a 
time of great tension. 

Definitely, foreign aid is not a matter of 
politics. The lawmaker who so regards it is 
doing a disservice to his people. It is not 
a matter of what the administration wants. 
Or what John F, Kennedy wants. Like it or 
not, we have to do the best we can against 
the great offensive of world communism. 
We can admit the errors and waste of the 
past and still know that it is necessary for 
us to do all this, perhaps more. 

Here, then, is the assignment of the mo- 
ment: To provide the most intelligent, effi- 
cient strategy for the aid program. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has made some very constructive sug- 
gestions, we believe. Indeed, many of the 
same suggestions were made at various 
times by Mr. Eisenhower. But Congress 
turned a cold ear to President Eisenhower 
and from the reports we hear, Mr, Kennedy’s 
program is not doing much better. 

We can understand the congressional re- 
luctance. -Some of it is based on politics. 
The lawmaker convinces himself easily that 
he has no constituents in Pakistan. He 
forgets that the welfare of his own constitu- 
ents may very well hinge on the welfare 
of Pakistan or any one of dozens of nations 
around the globe. 

In addition, there is opposition based on 
the old congressional control of the purse- 
strings. Mr. Kennedy’s suggested 5-year pro- 
gram would presumably weaken this con- 
trol. It meed not. Congress still has the 
power of investigation and review. In the 
past-the lawmakers have uncovered some of 
the worst examples of foreign aid waste. 
They might consider this: Part of the waste 
and inefficiency is due to the fact that Con- 
gress has failed to modernize the foreign 
aid machinery and insisted on the 1-year 
program. What business could be success- 
ful if it could plan but 1 year ahead? Can 
we expect a young nation to move on for 12 
months, then wait for further word from 
Capitol Hill? 

We are not saying this just in support of 
Mr. Kennedy in his foreign aid drive. We 
supported foreign aid in the Eisenhower 
era, and not just because we liked Ike. 
Then, and now, we supported foreign aid 
because it was in the interest of the United 
States. This country is faced with stark 
reality. It can’t ditch the foreign aid pro- 
gram if it wanted to. It is a first line of de- 
fense in the cold war. It checks to Congress 
to make it the strongest defense possible. 





Seneca Falls, 1848 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, .under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
= under date of Tuesday, July 20, 
1948. 

It was just 109 years ago that Susan 
B. Anthony presided over this historical 
meeting at Seneca Falls, N.Y., the re- 
sult of which, the 19th amendment was 
adopted in 1920, giving women the vote. 
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Today there is pending before the 
House a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 
There are many fine women in my con- 
gressional district who are working dili- 
gently and earnestly for the full equal- 
ity of women. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to assure them of my con- 
tinued efforts in doing everything within 
my power to assure you the realization 
of their goals. 

The editorial follows: 


SENECA FALLS, 1848 


July 19 and 20 were big days in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., a hundred years ago. There 
the first women’s rights convention was 
adopting a historic series of sentiments and 
resolutions. 

The 68 women and 32 men who signed 
this declaration of feminine independence 
were dubbed cranks and extremists by most 
of their contemporaries, and the press of 
the country either scolded them or laughed 
at them. Yet today their ideals are com- 
monplaces. Most American women enjoy 
the fruits of emancipation without even 
being aware of the debt they owe to a cen- 
tury of militant feminists. 

There is still, however, much to be done. 
In the United States women still face many 
legal disabilities and discriminatory em- 
ployment practices, sometimes cloaked in 
the specious guise of protective regulations. 
There is still need for those fighters who are 
carrying on the spirit of Seneca Falls and 
who now stand closer than ever before to 
the fulfillment of their dream of an equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 





Captive Nations Week 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
assuring to see President Eisenhower's 
lead being followed by the present in- 
cumbent of the White House in declar- 
ing this to be Captive Nations Week. As 
a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee it seems to me important that 
those of us who are charged with re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy take a 
strong position on the issue of the cap- 
tive nations. 

This is not just a well-intentioned but 
ineffective gesture on our part. What we 
are doing here in proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week has so angered the Soviet 
Government that in Ivestia this week 
it is attacked—and thus recognized offi- 
cially by the Communists, declared by 
them to be harmful to their cause and, 
most important, brought to the notice of 
the people of the Communist world as no 
Western news source ever could. 


Captive Nations Week was proclaimed 
in 1959 as a calculated effort on the part 
of the United States to inform the peo- 
ples of the world and particularly those 
under Communist subjection that those 
who are free have not forgotten and do 
not ever cease to strive for the liberation 
of those in Communist captivity. It is 
good to know that the message is get- 
ting through to those who need it most. 
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The United States must never com- 
promise with the sacred principles upon 
which the country was founded, liberty 
and freedom for all men. Our fore- 
fathers revolted against tyrannical rule. 
They fought for freedom. They pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor for the principle that the 
fellowman should be free. By observing 
Captive Nations Week we are reaffirming 
these principles before the world. And 
they need to be reaffirmed at every 
opportunity. 

The captive nations are no small group 
about which we could afford to shrug our 
shoulders. The number is alarming: 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuanian, Poland, 
Szechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many in Europe; China, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, North Korea, Tibet, North Viet- 
nam in Asia; and now in the heart of the 
Americas a hundred miles from Miami 
we have the captive nation of Cuba. 
We have not mentioned the conquered 
peoples within the Soviet Union itself— 
the Armenians, the millions of Moslems 
in Turkestan, and others. Nearly a bil- 
lion people, almost half the world, is 
today captive to communism. We must 
continue to support by every means at 
our command the urge for freedom in 
this enormous group. 

They say that imperialism is coming 
to an end around the world. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. What 
is happening today should be no puzzle 
as it is exactly what has been going on 
for thousands of years. Old empires are 
coming to an end but a vast new empire 
is being created, the Soviet Communist 
empire. We must dedicate ourselves 
ceaselessly and publicly to freeing the 
subject peoples of that empire in con- 
formity with our American tradition to 
stand for the freedom of all subject peo- 
ples from the imperialistic subjugation 
of all empires. To this end an effective 
tool is Captive Nations Week. Its im- 
portance and effectiveness was shown 
this week when it was so violently at- 
tacked by the Communists in their offi- 
cial government publication. 





Oliver J. Keller: A Friend of Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal friend Oliver J. Keller, Jr., is re- 
signing as chairman of the Youth 
Commission of Illinois. #hroughout his 
lifetime, Oliver Keller has taken a great 
personal interest in the problems of our 
young citizens and has worked with 
young-offenders trying to steer them on 
anew course. Mr. Keller was one of the 
founders of Boys Farm in Springfield, 
Ill., and prior to that time cared for 
many of these young people in his own 
home. On June 30, when Mr. Keller re- 
signed, the Youth Commission issued the 
following statement. Because juvenile 
delinquency is such a major problem, 
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I am asking that this statement be in- 
cluded in the Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues. 

The statement is.as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, Itu., June 30.—Correctional 
institutions for juvenile offenders in Illinois 
are just beginning to feel the effects of the 
post-World War II “population explosion,” 
according to figures released today by the 
Illinois Youth Commission. 

Commitments of juvenile offenders, which 
totaled 1,934 last year, are expected to hit 
2,500 in 5 years, and to reach the 3,000 mark 
by 1973. Ten years ago, commitments in 
Illinois averaged less than 900 boys and girls 
per year. . 

The reason for the alarming rise, accord- 
ing to Oliver J. Keller, Jr., retiring chairman 
of the commission, is the sharp increase in 
the number of children born in [linois 
after the end of World War II. 

The infants of 10 and 15 years ago are 
now reaching the “exposure age,” the 10 to 
17-year age group from which the Youth 
Commission receives its commitments. 

Classed as the “high exposure” group are 
the 14- to 16-year-olds, who comprise 80 
percent of all new commitments to the 
youth commission. Last year, the courts 
sent the commission 2 out of every 1,000 
Illinois youths in the 14-year age group, 4 
per 1,000 of the 15-year-olds, and nearly 5 
per 1,000 of all 16-year-olds in the State. 

Pointing out that the average age of all 
youth commission wards is 16 years and 7 
months, Keller warned that there will be a 
42 percent increase in 16-year-olds in Ili- 
nois by 1963, and nearly a 75 percent increase 
in that age group by 1975.. 

The predictions on increased commitments 
are conservative, Keller stated, simce they 
are based on the assumption that the num- 
ber of commitments per 1,000 juveniles in 
Illinois will remain constant. 

Actually, he said, there has been a definite 
rising trend in the rate of commitment dur- 
ing the past 5 years. The combination of 
the two factors, the increase in numbers of 
juveniles and the increase in commitment 
rate, give a positive indication of a greatly 
expanded population in correctional institu- 
tions in Illinois in the next few years. 

The outgoing chairman warned that the 
youth commission’s facilities, already over- 
crowded, will be faced with a critical situa- 
tion in the years immediately ahead if seri- 
ous consideration is not given to providing 
the necessary resources for the anticipated 
increase. 

“Overcrowding in the institutions has 
reached such a degree that the one safety 
valve for the Youth Commission has been 
the rapid expansion of the forestry camp 
program,” Keller said. “Although our budget 
called for a total of only eight camps during 
the past biennium, we were forced to open. 
two additional camps in order to handle the 
influx of boy offenders.” 

Keller asserted that the increase in delin 
quency is not unique to Mlinois, but has 
been called the Nation’s No. 1 crime prob- 
lem. i 

‘Illinois is 1 of 7 States which have 
44 percent of the entire juvenile population 
of the United States,” he stated.* “Great 
strides have been taken in the past few years 
to focus attention on the problems of our 
young people in Illinois, but the public must 
be prepared to accept greater responsibility, 
if we are to keep pace with this growing prob- 
lem.” 

He pointed out that the division of com- 
munity services, which~-operates the com- 
mission’s delinquency prevention program, is 
currently providing intensified counseling for 
more than 4,000 boys and girls who have 
been classified as “predelinquent” and have 
been referred by courts, schools, and other 
agencies. 

“Without this service,” Keller said, “and 
without the help of the thousands of adults 
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who are serving as volunteers in this pro- 

gram, Illinois would be faced with a real 
crisis in its correctional institutions.” 

He called for an increased awareness of 

juvenile problems, the development of more 

resources for youth, and public 

for the on of the Youth Com- 

mission’s rehabilitation services. 





Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
make a few observations on Captive Na- 
tions Week. -.As you know, President 
Kennedy, as did President Eisenhower, 
proclaimed this week, Captive Nations 
Week, as a reminder to the free world of 
the millions of peoples who are suffer- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. This is an 
especially appropriate time to observe 
such a week, while the whole world is 
seeing the true aims of the Kremlin 
come into focus over the city of Berlin. 
Mr. Khrushchev has reminded us all that 
he has no intention of allowing a lasting 
peace, unless Under Soviet terms. In 
unity the United States, Great Britain, 
and France have told Khrushchev they 
intend to stand firm over Berlin. It is 
interesting to note that many experts 
say that Khrushchev started the Ber- 
lin crisis because of the high rate of emi- 
grants from East Berlin. 

Many serious cracks are developing 
behind the Iron Curtain. East Germans 
at the rate of 1,500 a day are crossing 
into West Germany. Unrest is develop- 
ing-in China and other satellite coun- 
tries. The Iron Curtain, once considered 
indestructible by Mr. Khrushchev, is 

to show signs of weakness. 

Captive Nations Week is indeed more 
than just an ordinary proclamation. It 
represents our belief that the millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain will one 
day be free. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, of last 
Monday, may be of interest to Members 
and is included below: 

Lest We Forcet 

President Kennedy has proclaimed this 
week to be Captive Nations Week, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did before him in 1959 and 
1960. He has asked the American people to 
observe the week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and urged on every- 
one a recommittal to the support of the 
just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom. 

His summons comes at an especially. ap- 
propriate time, when Soviet Russia is at- 
tempting once again to destroy freedom in 
West Berlin, and to complete its colonial 
subjugation of the 17 million people in East 

y. 

The whole free world would do well. to 
bow its head this week and review again the 
roll of nations that have lost their freedom to 
Russian imperialism: 

Albania, lost to freedom in 1944. 

Bulgaria, lost to freedom in 1944, 

Czechoslovakia, lost to freedom in 1948. 
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Estonia, lost to freedom in 1940. 
Hungary, lost to freedom in 1949. 
Latvia, lost to freedom in 1940. 

Lithuania, lost to freedom in 1940. 

Poland, lost to freedom in 1947. 

Romania, lost to freedom in 1946. 

This is not the full list. East Germany’s 
millions belong in the list, and so do some 
90 million non-Russian people within the 
confines of the Soviet Union. If all the 
prisoners of Marxism were to be counted, 
it would be necessary to add the 500 mil- 
lion of China, and millions more in North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and Tibet. 

The anger which Premier Khrushchev 
showed to Vice President Nixon, following 
the proclamation of Captive Nations Week, 
in 1959, spoke eloquently of the Russians’ 
sensitivity to all reminders of their brutal 
destruction of freedom in these lands, and 
perhaps of their continuing fears that the 
spirit of liberty has not died in them. 

President Kennedy’s purpose, it goes with- 
out saying, is not to excerbate our relations 
with the Kremlin. He, like all Americans, 
is profoundly hopeful that freedom will 
come again somehow to all these captive 
peoples, and it is fitting that they be made 
aware of this Nation’s sympathy for them 
in their plight. 


The President is undoubtedly keenly con- | 


scious, at the same time, that the West has 
twice found itself unprepared to come to 
the assistance of freedom fighters, in East 
Berlin in 1953, and in Hungary in 1958. It 
is to be hoped that he is giving thought to 
the possibility of similar struggles in. the 
future. 





Senior Citizens in Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in several Florida news- 
papers a column called “The Vintage 
Years.” Mr. R. O. Beckman, who is a 
newspaper columnist and a consultant 
on the problems of the aging and aged 
made some very cogent remarks, which 
I would like to share with the Members 
of this body, who are, as I am, deeply 
concerned with the problems of our 
senior citizens. 

I submit the text of the most recent 
column of the “Vintage Years,” concern- 
ing senior citizens in politics, which I feel 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 

Senior citizens should play an aggressive 
role in politics but steer clear of rabble- 
rousers, according to R. O. Beckman of 
Miami, Fla., at the 14th Annual Conference 
on Aging held at the University of Michigan. 
Beckman is a consultant on aging and a 
newspaper columnist. 

“Older persons must inevitably become 
active participants in politics,” said he, “all 
of them, not merely a few, motivated by a 
desire to get something for nothing and 
dominated. by political demagogs. Con- 
certed and intelligent political action is a 
logical approach in getting proper recogni- 
tion and raising the status of old age. The 
lipservice given to the need for community 
organization, better health care, recreation, 
and education for older persons has a hollow 
ring to an aged widow on OAA or an 
arthritic oldster living on $80 a month: they 
want action. 

“In the competition of political parties for 
votes and in an organized senior electorate 
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lie the answers to the advancement of the 
olq age movement. It takes guts to say ‘no’ 
to a frustrated older person forcéd by rising 
prices to live at less than a level of decency 
and at standards half of what he was for- 
merly accustomed to. Legislation must, 
however, be economically sound as well as 
progressive. 

“Some older persons are being persuaded 
to organize their political power for personal 
self-interest. This effort is as suspect as 
lobbies by labor, big business, or other 
special interests. Underprivileged older per- 
sons become susceptible to status anxiety 
and class consciousness. Adversity may 
cause them to react to discrimination, re- 
jection, and repression. The formation of 
pressure groups is quite possible in a situa- 
tion in which numbers of them come to 
believe their circumstances are unbearable. 
They may also be exploited and led into 
supporting such movements if a covert ap- 
peal is made to their self-interest; selfish- 
ness as well as charity and tolerance is part 
of human nature. When selfish individuals 
hear the tinkle of gold in a pot of govern- 
mental or philanthropic aid they will organ- 
ize a pressure group to change the rules so 
that they may reach into it without getting 
their knuckles rapped. 

“There is a growing tendency across the 
Nation to throw support to politicians try- 
ing to corral the local senior ballots. Some 
promise the moon for their constituents; a 
few are sincerely trying to give practical 
help. 

“A few old folks will say: ‘if we can’t eat, 
we can at least vote.’ They may support 
the poltical demagogs. Others in their 
wisdom will support adequate measures that 
cannot be criticized as class legislation. 
These may recall the story of the fall of 
Rome with its payola of gold, grain, and oil 
to an oppressed populace in exchange for 
support of a dictatorial government. 

“Local senior clubs are being lured into 
endorsing medical care legislation, an infi- 
nitely complex topic, with no opportunity to 
study the basic issues involved. Endorse- 
ment is entirely in order, provided it follows 
deliberate, dispassionate discussion and pres- 
entation of the facts. It is quite possible 
that a national health program is the only 
way out of the present congressional 
dilemma. 

“It is reprehensible, however, to use steam- 
roller tactics or conceal the facts when seek- 
ing support for any given political proposal. 
I have seen resobutions rushed through senior 
club meetings with no discussion whatever. 
I have seen hundreds of sign peti- 
tions with no clear-cut idea of their intent. 
After that, club members are told to demand 
action from Congressmen on the speci- 
ous claim that the proposal has the ‘solid 
backing’ of an organization. 

“These illustrations hardly provide encour- 
aging examples of the working processes of 
democracy at its best. Instead, they suggest 
that the older segment of the ‘Boobus Amer- 
icanus,’ as Henry L. Mencken termed the 
gullible public, is in danger of being led by 
the nose. It must steer clear of demagogs 
and rabble rousers. 

“There is of course a tremendous field in 
which retirees and senior clubs may influence 
national legislation. They can be of partic- 
ular help in interpreting the needs and view- 
point of the elder generation and in trans- 
lating proposals of thé McNamara Senate 
Committee on Aging and the White House 
Conference into action. 

“The psychology of elderly men or women 
is a potent force in their political Judgment 
and differs from that of youth. Old age de- 
sires security and tranquility, a stabilization 
of life and national economy different from 
the hectic confusion in which the world 
presently churns. Recollections of ‘the good 
old days’ tend to conservatism in politics. 
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“The senior citizen then desires a peace- 
ful world that can be loved and enjoyed, one 
in which men can develop and not be ex- 
ploited. His satisfaction and contentment 
in the later years of life will depend in part 
on the effort he exerts to influence socio- 
political action. This furnishes a sense of 
social fulfillment. 

“Of first and personal importance is for 
him to inform himself and take part in the 
movement to recover recognition and pres- 
tige for the elder generation. The ‘old age 
movement’ in itself thus provides a fertile 
field for older folks. 

“The older voter can support legislative 
action on such matters as inflation, tax 
equalization, homestead exemption, the reg- 
ulation of insurance rates, public school ad- 
ministration, improvements in public trans- 
portation, the licensing of motor drivers, ju- 
venile delinquency, law enforcement, and 
birth control. He can help spread the free- 
dom message around the world.and counter- 
act Red propaganda. 

“The coming decade marks the_ political 
coming of age, as a group of our senior citi- 
zens. In this development, they will re- 
spond to the challenge and play a prominent 
part in primaries and elections. Individ- 
ually and in senior clubs they will debate 
the extent of their economic requirements 
and of the part the Federal Government 
should play in supplying them. They will 
evaluate what their State and community 
offers to further employment, recreation, 
and personal development and aim at these 
four targets: 

1. They will make sure they are properly 
registered to vote. 

2. They will analyze critically the legis- 
lative performance records of officeholders 
seeking reelection and appraise the stability 
and integrity of all candidates in order not 
to be misled by promises of an unattainable 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

8. They will select those candidates re- 
gardiess of party affiliation whose election 
offers the best promise of remedial and work- 
able action. Some may themselves run for 
Office, but in any case they will get out and 
work for candidates most likely to assist. 

4. They will help turn out the senior vote, 
making sure it is informed as to the merits of 
the candidates and as to the impact of the 
older population on the welfare of the com- 
munity and Nation. 


“There can be no question of the value 
of group action for goals of a social, self- 
developmental, or political nature. One of 
the most difficult problems facing this con- 
ference is how older persons, gradually dis- 
entangling themselves from earlier interests 
and pursuits, can be coaxed out of their 
rocking chairs.” 





The Fallacy of Federal-Aid Grants to 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
communities of Hailey, Ketchum, and 
Sun Valley in Blaine County of my State 
have been the center of national and in- 
ternational interest as the area in v. hich 
the literary genius, Ernest Hemingway, 
was laid to rest. In the reports of his 
death and his innumerable obituaries, 
much has been said of his love for this 
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area and the clear mountain air which 
Hemingway had often said, “cleared the 
mind and soul for the much needed per- 
ceptive observation of the tumultuous 
series of crises of the every-day world.” 

Ernest Hemingway most certainly 
must have had in mind the logic many 
Idaho weekly newspaper editors reflect 
in editorial columns each week. 

I ask unanimous consent that a re- 
cent editorial on Federal aid, written by 
Editor Berwyn Burke of the Hailey 
Times, and based on the report of an- 
other Idahoan, Max Yost, secretary of 
Associated Taxpayers of Idaho, be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FaLLacy OF FEDERAL-AID GRANTS TO 
STATES 


As Federal grants-in-aid payments to State 
and local government grow larger and larger, 
the proportion that actually aids grows 
smaller and smaller. 

This is revealed in the latest tabulation by 
the Associated Taxpayers of Idaho showing 
that when the Federal Government last year 
(fiscal 1960) distributed nearly $7 billion in 
grants-in-aid programs, only 16 percent of 
the distribution represented transfer of tax- 
payer funds from State of origin to so-called 
poor States. The remaining 84 percent of 
the money made the round trip to Washing- 
ton, returning to the State of taxpaying 
origin in the form of Federal money tied to 
specific programs under Federal control and 
regulation. 

Four years earlier, in fiscal 1956, the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs were only half as 
costly, totaling $3,300 million. At that time 
23 percent of every tax dollar for Federal aid 
was transferred from one State to another in 
the Federal shuffle, the remaining 77 percent 
returning to States from which the taxes 
originally were drawn. Since then, the pro- 
portion actually transferred among States 
has gradually dropped. 

The figures were cited by the Taxpayers As- 
sociation as denying claims frequently heard 
in Washington that Federal aid serves pri- 
marily to equalize opportunities between the 
wealthy and the less fortunate States. 

“Centralized financing in 1960 Federal aid 
program outweighed the equalization result 
by 5 to 1,” declared Max Yost, executive 
manager of the association. “Instead of 
equalization, the Federal aid program has 
become a device which siphons off local tax 
resources into a huge centralized financing 
program at Washington, where spending is 
less subject to responsible control. While 
tax money seems to come easy, the harsh 
fact is that another deficit is being rolled up 
this year—the 24th in the past 30 years— 
while the national debt stands at around 
$288 billion.” 

“It already appears certain,” Yost said, 
“that proposed additidnal huge expenditures 
for Federal aid, bringing the total to $8 bil- 
lion or more in 1962, will require more bor- 
rowing, adding further to our already fantas- 
tic Federal debt. The 3-year $2,550 million 
proposal for Federal aid-to-education cur- 
rently before Congress provides an example. 
With, the Federal Government already op- 
erating at a deficit, annual costs under this 
program will doubtless require borrowing, to 
be paid off by future generations—the very 
children the program is supposed to help. 
And, on the basis of our past national record 
of debt retirement, the children of their chil- 
dren may well inherit the job.” 

Idaho was the recipient of $43,300,000 in 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Government 
in fiscal 1960, the tabulation showed. For 
this, taxpayers of the Gem State, bearing an 
estimated 0.27 percent of the total Federal 
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budget tax burden and 0.49 percent of the 
Federal highway trust fund taxes. paid $24,- 
700,000. This was their share of the cost of 
the overall program of Federal grants-in-aid 
totaling $6,819,100,000, Thus each dollar 
received in Federal aid in Idaho cost its 
taxpayers 57 cents—higher than Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, even though each has 
per capital personal income higher than 
Idaho. Even thotig@h Idaho is a “gainer 
State,” receiving more than we pay in, it is 
doubtful that we really gain because of the 
increases in Federal administrative costs and 
loss of local control to a centralized Federal 
agency, Yost said. 





Lauds Congressman Collier, of Illinois, 
for Astute Anti-Communist Address at 
Washington Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in inserting in the Recorp the text 
of a speech delivered by Representative 
Haroitp R. Coiurer, of the 10th District 
of Illinois, on “Communism and Its Goal 
of World Domination,” delivered at the 
Human Events Conference at the May- 
flower Hotel on July 15. It is asummary 
discourse which not only outlines the 
blueprint of the Communist conspiracy 
but points to the need for a firm position 
in dealing with the threat, both at home 
and abroad. The speech follows: 

To fully understand the grave threat of 
communism, one must understand the wierd 
philosophy of the father of modern commu- 
nism, Karl Marx. To achieve his goal of 
welding humanity into a gigantic conformist 
society, Marx openly professed two require- © 
ments. 

First, he said, there must be total annihila- 
tion of all opposition to this seciety through 
the destruction of all existing governments, 
all economies, and all existing concepts. 
“This accomplished,” Marx wrote, “I shall 
stride through the wreckage as a creator.” 

Second, and this is important to remem- 
ber, the achievement of his goal of totali- 
tarian conformity would require a new kind 
of human being, one who can be blindly mo- 
tivated into immediate action by the mere 
command from his master. This involves, 
of course, an obliteration of individual free 
will, ethics, morals, and conscience. The 
process of creating this type of human being 
and welding him into a collective society of 
similar human beings, as Marx visualized, 
has been carefully implemented since he es- 
tablished the blueprint for communism more 
than a century ago. 

I would suggest that those of you who have 
not read something of the life of Kar] Marx 
do so and that you recommend it to others 
for reading, for time in this brief discussion 
does not permit any elaboration upon the 
life of this man who built the foundation for 
a philosophy which has recklessly, ruthlessly, 
slyly, and deceitfully wormed its way into 
the lives of countless millions across the face 
of the earth today. And almost as a grow- 
ing cancer, it has left disease or destruction 
of a free society wherever it is permitted the 
slightest contact. . 

Suffice, then, it to observe that as a young 
man and a student at the University of Bonn, 
Karl Marx scandalized his parents by joining 
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a drinking club, running himself deeply into 
debt, and gathering a reputation for noctur- 
nal drunkenness and rioting. He was, in 
fact, most unsatisfactory in his studies as a 
student at the university. 

With this preface, I shall direct my fur- 
ther remarks to the basic problems of com- 
munism as it affects the free enterprise sys- 
tem and our associations on the interna- 
tional scene. I believe that a proper under- 
standing of the deceit should be the primary 
concern of every American from at least the 
junior high school age and up. 

Let us never forget that the absolute and 
positive goal of communism is world domi- 
nation. And we must remember that every 
Communist tyrant from the beginning 
adopted an orderly timetable of world con- 
quest and pursued it with deadly fixation, 
just as the Kremlin is doing today. Recent 
successes of the international Communist 
conspiracy have resulted in its prophecy that 
time is running out for the free world. 
Hence, we must coldly and bluntly face the 
Yact that there are but three courses left 
open to us. 

Pirst, we can meekly capitulate as both 
individuals and nations have done. 

The second is pursuing a program of peace- 
ful coexistence at any price. 

The third is setting a determined course of 
opposition to communism wherever it exists. 

Perhaps choice No. 2 is not. too far de- 
parted from the first choice, except in time 
and circumstances. 

Most Americans agree that the survival 
of free nations is dependent upon a deter- 
mined course of opposition to communism. 
There are, of course, those who would con- 
strue this statement to be a war-mongering 
position. This is, in fact, what the Com- 
munists would have all of us believe, for 
the official statement of the Communist 
Party of America as published in “The 
Fundamentals of Communism” set. forth, 
and I quote: “Every war of the Soviet Union 
is a War of defense, even if it is conducted 
' with offensive means.” 

We cannot afford to be naive about the 
fact that communism employs every con- 
ceivable tool and this approach under differ- 
ent conditions to serve the achievement of 
their ultimate goal of conquest. Deceit, and 
in fact, lies, are an accepted part of the plan. 
One need only to analyze the statement of 
Lenin takenefrom his published works re- 
garding the tactics of the Soviets would use 
in preference to outright war in overthrow- 
ing any government. Lenin said, when di- 
rectly faced with the question, “What meth- 
ods can best be used to overthrow a govern- 
ment adverse to communism?” and I quote: 
“Riots, demonstrations, street battles and 
detachments of a revolutionary army. Such 
are the developments of a popular uprising.” 
And he went on to say that combining a 
mass political strike with an armed uprising 
is the most ideal circumstance for a success- 
ful insurrection. 

And with these thoughts in mind, let us 
return to the definition of a determined 
course of opposition to communism. 

Primarily, this means complete cessation 
to tie coddling of Communists at all levels 
of our society. Public exposure of Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers has been criticized 
by certain groups, but certainly the public 
has the right to know the identity and ac- 
tivities of those who would wreck our free 
society. 

How often have we witnessed the hy- 
pocrisy of those, who, when faced with evi- 
dence of their Communist activities, 
promptly hide behind the very Constitution 
they seek to destroy? And weakness in 
dealing with Communist activities within 
our own society is, in fact, no different than 
what we have experienced internationally. 
Where we have taken a firm position, in 
those areas of the world where the Com- 
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munists moved aggressively, we have seen 
them retreat. On the other hand, where we 
have displayed weakness and vacillation, we 
have suffered setbacks, as most recently in 
Cuba and Laos. 

During the days of the late John Foster 
Dulles, we heard much of the coined term, 
“brinkmanship.” Perhaps that is or was 
@ proper reference, but we simply just must 
expect one crisis after another in the years 
ahead. The reason is obvious. It is part 
of a very carefully devised Communist plan 
to create incidents and situations. This is 
the design of the Soviet Union—and in the 
world in which we live, trouble spots are 
easy to create. Hence, as long as we are 
faced with this situation, it becomes, more 
and* more necessary that our policies in 
dealing with Red aggression and its threats 
be right, concise and firm. 

Just as we as a Nation abhor the thought 
of war, I am convinced that the Soviets do 
not want war either. In fact, it is no secret 
that Khrushchev has troubles in abund- 
ance, at home and throughout the satellite 
nations. And thus he must create incidents 
to divert attention from his own problems, 
gambling upon successes for the propaganda 
he needs to maintain his personal strength. 
At the same time, it has become evident 
that the Soviet Union is intent upon forcing 
crises which demand increased expenditures 
of American dollars all over the world, as 
has been our pattern in dealing with Com- 
munist-created crises. 

One other reason why it is essential that 
we maintain’a firm position against com- 
munism both at home and abroad is the 
fact that part of the Soviets’ trouble today 
lies in new splits between the pro-Russian 
and pro-Chinese factions of the Communist 
Party in India, Japan, Australia and even 
Cuba. 

And let me hasten to make one further 
point as one who, as a Member of Congress, 
has observed the pushing of the panic but- 
tons in recent years. And that is this: 

We as a nation had better discard the 
silly idea of adopting one program after 
another, both domestic and foreign, to meet 
some new claim of the Soviet Union. With 
every boast and achievement that comes out 
of the Kremlin, somebody in Washington 
pops up with a panic-button program in 
reply. 

Just as the Communist society is not de- 
signed to provide the many advantages of 
free enterprise and freedom of choice, so we, 
as a nation, must pursue our strength in the 
light of the long-term benefits and ad- 
vantages it offers rather than attempt to 
ape our adversary. 

Let me close my remarks by briefly refer- 
ring to what I believe may be the most im- 
portant United States versus Soviet clash in 
many months to come. I refer, of course, 
to the situation in West Berlin, which re- 
mains an island that enjoys freedom from 
Communist rule. As West Berlin flourishes 
in progress and prosperity, it offers the 
greatest element of hope for the masses in 
the Red empire of Eastern Europe. This is 
one reason for what may be a major show- 
down before too long. 

Our position must be firm. For, as a 
British authority recently stated: The real 
Berlin problem is not the weakness of the 
Western position in Berlin, but in fact the 
dangerous. weakness of the Communists’ 
position today in East Germany. Khru- 
shchev’s confidence in Russian success at 
Berlin is based, not upon Soviet power, either 
military or economic, but upon his feeling 
that military and material superiority of the 
United States and her allies will be nullified 
by moral weakness. 

Hence, you can understand why many of 
us in the Congress of the United States are 
calling for a firm policy of maintaining the 
status quo in West Germany. Todo anything 
less would be a sad day for this country and 
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for millions of people throughout Europe 
who cherish the hope, slim as it may be, for 
their ultimate freedom from Communist 
tyranny. 





Jaycee Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, because 
self-help is the basis of our democratic 
system, it gives me a great deal of satis- 
faction to see how the young men of 
Oklahoma are practicing this principle 
on the grassroots level. 

I refer to the community development 
program of the Oklahoma Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization that 
is providing leadership to all the States 
in this vital civic endeavor. The Okla- 
homa Jaycees are to be congratulated for 
their community development work, and 
Editor Bill Burchardt, of the outstand- 
ing Oklahoma Today magazine, for 
featuring an article on this activity in 
the summer issue. 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD WHERE You Live Is BE- 
ING MADE BETTER BY JAYCEE COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

(By Bill Boykin) 

Community development by the Oklahoma 
Jaycees means more than the new swimming 
pool in Walters, the rebuilt community 
building in Edmond, the city master plan 
underway in Miami, the street paving proj- 
ects in Coweta, and the new youth park in 
Capitol Hill. 

Starting the fifth year of a program that 
dreams of a State of 5 to 10 million people 
living in 200 to 300 well-planned cities, the 
Sooner Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
followed the slogan “Make No Little Plans.” 

It is significant that the first jaycee pro- 
gram kit produced in 1957 on community 
development by the U.S. Jaycees in~Tulsa 
quoted Daniel H. Burnham who said: 
“Make no little plans * * * they not only 
have no magic to stir men’s blood, but prob- 
ably will never be realized. Make big plans, 
aim high in hope and work * * * our sons 
and grandsons are going to do things that 
would stagger us. Let your watchword be 
order, and your beacon, beauty.” 

When the judges of the U.S. Jaycee pro- 
gram viewed the entries of the 50 States 
and Washington, D.C., at the national sem- 
inar in Oklahoma City last year, they saw 
a method of leadership training through civic 
improvement. i 

They saw a process which included three 
planned steps to make big plans, and at the 
same time train young leaders. 

First phase of the process is a survey with 
which to pinpoint community needs. Then 
follows an evaluation of these needs against 
the jaycee chapter’s resources in men, money, 
and motivation, and the third step in select- 
ing action projects to solve the needs. 

The end results of this three-step jaycee 
process have been worth the many man-hours 
spent. 
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State winners of the contest portion during 
the past 2 years have been Miami and Okla- 
homa City. 

After taking a comprehensive survey of 
the town, the Miami Jaycees discovered the 
need for improvement in three major areas: 
city planning, youth activittes, and an overall 
cultural development program. 

Results have been a reactivated city plan- 
ning ‘commission, and a city and Federal 
financed city master plan. 

To organize a cultural devolopment pro- 
gram, the Jaycees enlisted the local writers’ 
guild. The writers’ guild, researching his- 
toric landmarks and Indian lore in the area, 
turned out a brochure of particular interest 
to tourists, and started a county historical 
society. 

To promote youth activities, they are 
spending many hours and dollars on ath- 
letic teams. 

Oklahoma City’s Jaycees won their honors 
for park and school ground landscaping 
projects and plans submitted for revamping 
certain areas of the downtown area. 

Across the State the program has produced 
new store fronts in Shidler, a softball park 
in Ada, a swimming pool in Walters, com- 
munity building, grade school, and hospital 
in Edmond, paving projects, new street signs 
and house numbers in Coweta, youth parks 
in ‘Capitol Hill, Dewey, Midwest City, and 
Bartlesville. 

Also a city planning commission in Hol- 
denville, city bond issues approved in Chick- 
asha, a new master plan in Kingfisher, and 
many other important city improvements 
across the State. 

Oklahoma’s Jaycees have rebuilt their en- 
tire State organization around this program, 
and for two definite reasons. 

The first a negative reason; the second 
positive. 

Eighty-two junior chamber of commerce 
towns looked at their past decade. Most 
found declining economies and in all but 11 
of their 77 counties, a loss of populetion. 

They saw a loss of 70,000 young people in 
their age category, 21 to 36, since 1950. 

In these 82 Jaycee cities and towns, rang- 
ing in population from Indiahoma’s 378 and 
Fort Cobb’s 687 to Oklahoma City’s 324,253, 
the challenge to make big plans had never 
been clearer. 

The second reason for Oklahoma’s leading 
role in this national and now international 
program during the first 4 years is the sup- 
port and interest the Jaycees found in their 
State’s professional leaders, in their own 
towns, and their own organizations. 

Help on the program has come to the 
Jaycees from Oklahoma’s top engineers, land 
planners, architects, and landscape engi- 
neers. 

The Adult Education and Extension Divi- 
sion of Oklahoma University and the Com- 
munity Development Departments of O.U. 
and OS.U. have given many hours to the 
program. 

As a result of this help, the Oklahoma 
Junior Chamber of Commerce had the first 
professional advisory council in the Nation, 
the first State community development semi- 
nars, and the first regional seminars to get 
the program out to the local communities. 

Oklahoma Jaycees are establishing one of 
the first State libraries for community de- 
velopment, and the first statewide speakers 
bureau—where speakers on vital community 
progress topics will be available to all groups. 

The future of the program across the State 
and Nation will be decided at the national 
Jaycee convention in Atlanta—when the 
proposal will be on the agenda to reorganize 
the entire U.S. Jaycee organization. 

If it is approved, community development 
will become the hub of Jaycee programing, 
and all other programs will be built around 
it. 

From its beginning as a Kentucky Jaycee 
program in 1956, community development 
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has stirred the imagination of city and State 
leaders in government. 

Kentucky has established a division of 
community development to work with its 
municipalities, and many other States are 
studying this expanding area of urban 
problems. 

Municipal government leaders are eager to 
lead the way on this program, because they 
realize help on the local level is the most 
valuable. If they turn to State and Federal 
sources for assistance, they fear they may 
lose a part of their sovereignty. 

Most cities are anxious to study President 
John F. Kennedy’s Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban and Housing Affairs. Lead- 
ers in municipal government circles hope to 
have some say in the establishment of this 
Federal agency. 

SPREADS INTERNATIONALLY 


The Jaycee program has also moved to an 
international level—with an Oklahoma in- 
fluence on it. 

Coordinator of the junior chamber-inter- 
national community development is a Tul- 
san, Larry Benson. He was State editor of 
the Jaycee magazine last year. 

At the World Congress of JC-I in Paris 
last November, Benson was able te sell the 
Oklahoma-born advisory councils, seminars, 
and other major parts of the community 
development program to the 63 Jaycee na- 
tions of the free world. 

In India it will be village development, 
and in the many underdeveloped countries, 
there will be programs to help them with the 
basic needs of shelter, food, sanitation, etc., 
for their cities and towns. 

The United Nations has representatives 
working with JC-I on the program, and one 
national firm has sponsored it this first year 
with a $30,000 budget. 

THE NEXT STEP 


Oklahoma's Jaycees are seeking sponsors 
for the program during the next year in 
order to expand it. 

Following the seminars on a regional basis, 
the next step will be the establishment of 
community improvement clinics in the 62 
Jaycee towns and cities. 

These clinics will use the talent of profes- 
sional persons, including city managers, city 
engineers, social workers, architects, health 
and recreational workers, educators, bankers, 
industrialists, and government leaders. 

Oklahoma's Jaycees are determined to 
continue to lead the way on this program 
throughout the Nation and the world. 

The State organization is planning work- 
shops for its officers to train them thor- 
oughly to sell and use this program during 
the next year. Then workshops will be held 
for all local Jaycee officers. 

All community groups will be invited to 
participate in the project planning, and ac- 
tion resources will be used to educate, com- 
municate, and enthuse. 

There is much talent in each Oklahoma 
community that is not being coordinated 
and not being used. 

The Jaycees feel if this talent can be 
brought into organized activity through 
this program, the leadership training phase 
will be a success. 

With increased communitywide awareness 
and citizen leadership in Oklahoma, its 
towns and cities will make no little plans. 


EDMOND Wrtns 1961 CONTEST 


Jaycee community development winner 
for Oklahoma this year is Edmond. They 
will now compete for top honors in the 
Nation—including $3,000 in cash awards 
offered by the American Motors Corp. 

Finalists in 1961 State competition were 
Dewey, Holdenville, Atoka, Bartlesville, and 
Skiatook. 


Jaycee projects earning special recognition 
include: Altus, Jaycees building mew airport 
terminal building; Broken Arrow, new park 
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and city auditorium; Dewey, city park; Nor- 
man, youth recreation areas; Enid, youth 
program; Chickasha, .paving projects; Hold- 
enville, highway and street projects; Atoka, 
community building, city park, and youth 
programs. 

To broaden their scope Jaycees have voted 
to rename the program “Community and 
Rural Development for 1961-62.” 





Let’s Put Conscience Above Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George Sokoisky 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of July 14, 1961. 

I hope that the example set by Re-, 
public Electric & Development Co. and 
Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., will serve 
to stimulate others who do business with 
the Soviet Union to put conscience above 
profit. - \ 

The article follows: 

Put Nation Asove Rep-TAINTeD ProFit 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Whether one buys Soviet goods or sells to a 
Soviet country is not as much a question of 
law as of morals. It is possible to say that 
as long as the Government admits Soviet 
goods into this country, it is not the func- 
tion of the private citizen to go beyond the 
Government’s decision. Such a view would 
be tenable in a country where the citizen 
has no right of choice. 

In the United States, from the Declara- 
tion of Independence until today, the right 
of choice is basic. A citizen may look at such 
items as Hong Kong handkerchiefs or Polish 
hams or Russian caviar and say, “No thank 
you. I'll do without.” 

However, many businessmen have hither- 
to held that they are not concerned with 
such controversial matters. Their view has 
been that a contract is a contract and money 
is money no matter where it comes from. 
Two west coast manufacturers have brought 
the issue to a head. They have, to quote 
Wood and Wood Products: 

“Flatly refused to aid and abet the Rus- 
sians in building ‘the largest and most high- 
ly automated sawmill in the world.’ ” 

That is their choice, too. I, for instance, 
like the ballet but will not go to the Rus- 
sian ballet. I am sufficiently fanatical on 
the subject as to say that no dime of mine 
will aid and abet Soviet Russia’s economy. 
So Iam a black fanatic. Sue me. 

Again quoting Wood and Wood Products:‘ 

“Reviewing the situation briefly, Republic 
Electric & Development Co. and Puget Sound 
Fabricators, Inc., both of Seattle, were in- 
vited to collaborate in supplying six com- 
plete lumber-sorting systems with memory 
controls for installation fn a 1,500,000-board- 
feet-per-day mill to be built in Canada, then 
disassembled for shipment and erection in 
Russia. 


“In declining the imvitation, M. E. Hill- 
man, president of Republic, cited the Rus- 
sian purchasing committee’s admission that 
they could not train technical peo- 
ple in the next 20 years to build such a mill 
and were therefore purchasing American 
know-how to close the gap to 2 years. “We 
will have no part in handing this advantage 
to our sworn enemy.’ 
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“Gordon B. Anderson, president of the as- 
sociated company, commented that ‘We must 
be willing to be counted as thinking of our 
own country’s welfare before the dollar.’” 

Thankfully, we can praise these two fa- 
natics who will see the day when their 
judgment will have proved to be right. They 
will surely survive without this Russian 
business, but they will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have not done their 
country any harm. Let somebody else get 
the contract and let him sleep with it when 
American boys get killed. 

So the publishers of “Wood and Wood 
Products” got all excited and checked their 
own subscription list. They found that 118 
copies of their magazine went to 6 Iron 
Curtain countries. They found that 61 sub- 
scriptions went to Soviet Russia. Whatever 
it is worth, they are willing to forego this 
business. Wrote Jack Koellisch: 

“Therefore, we can no longer consciously 
make it so easy for practical information 
to be picked up from our pages and used 
to make an important enemy more formida- 
ble. So, henceforth as those 118 Iron Cur- 
tain country subscriptions come due we shall 
cancel them and refuse new subscription 
offers from Russia and her satellites.” 


O.K. That is how this American’s con- 
science works and to this conservative, it 
seems a very wholesome and reasonable at- 
titude to take. The British complained bit- 
terly for decades that the Japanese were 
beating them in the textile market, but all 
the time, they were selling Japan high-grade 
textile machinery. If they made a profit 
selling the machines, they had no complaint 
when the Japanese used the machines. That 
is why the machines were bought. 

Similarly when the United States sold 
Japan scrap iron when it was dead certain 
that sooner or later we would be at war 
with Japan, or to put it more charitably, 
that we might soon be at war with Japan, 
those who made a profit had no right to 
complain if their sons were killed in that 
war. 


As a mater of fact, anything can happen in 
a war and those who mix profits with emo- 
tions are bound to have troubles. There is 
a justice in such matters which sometimes 
is very unpleasant. 





Paying the Bill: The Forgotten Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has written a newsletter which 
should command the attention of each 
of us as we contemplate the spending 
bills. Senator SALTONSTALL examines 
the conscience of the Congress and his 
words are a challenge to us all. I com- 
mend his comments to all of my col- 
leagues: 

PAYING THE BILL: THE FORGOTTEN ISSUE 

At the precise time that it deserves more 
attention than ever before, the issue of 
Federal spending is being all but ignored 
in the executive branch, the Congress and, 
to some extent, by the American people 
themselves. Perhaps our exasperation over 
Cuba and our apprehension in the Far East 
and Berlin are in some way responsible for 
the shunnihg of fiscal integrity, but that is 
hardly any excuse—especially when we are 
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setting an all-time record in Washington 
on new domestic spending programs. 

What the Federal Government does with 
the public pocketbook has critically serious 
ramifications on our economic strength, our 
national willpower and on the whole future 
of American freedom. We must not let our- 
selves be distracted from a basic responsi- 
bility to the democratic way of life. by the 
lure of a new harbor project, the easy temp- 
tation of a new welfare scheme, the glitter 
of Washington grants in general. 

We live in a time when our huge Federal 
debt extracts for interest $11 out of every 
$100 paid in taxes. Labor and welfare, at 
approximately $6 billion, has moved up to 
third place in an expenditure category, be- 
hind only national security and interest on 
the debt. And the $100 billion-plus annual 
budget seems nearer. 

In the approach to Federal ,spending—to 
the imbalanced budget, to the danger of in- 
flation—lies the greatest single difference be- 
tween the Eisenhower and the Kennedy ad- 
ministrations. President Eisenhower often 
spoke of the importance of “paying our way” 
during times of relative peace and prosper- 
ity. Increased spending, particularly deficit 
spending, was something to be avoided if 
possible. The attitude now is very different. 
Some people close to our new President re- 
gard increased spending as a good thing in 
itself. 

There is a rather widespread current tend- 
ency to disparage those who raise a protest 
about the lack of discipline with Federal 
spending and the dangers of inflation. Such 
people are termed unsophisticated, reaction- 
ary. Meanwhile, Federal spending increases. 
President Kennedy’s constantly expanding 
program by the best available estimates 
promises to reach a deficit of $5.6 billion for 
the next fiscal year, and this may well be 
exceeded. 

Perhaps the most disheartening fact is 
that it is almost impossible to get thorough 
cost figures out of the Federal Government 
today. To date, a compilation of the over- 
all cost of the President’s new spending pro- 
grams has not been made available to the 
public or to Congress, and may not even have 
been prepared. During the past eight years, 
a complete rundown on estimated income 
and expenditures was available on a bi- 
weekly basis. No such accounting is pro- 
vided today. 

By the end of March, the spending pro- 
grams the President advocated for the fiscal 
year which ended July 1 broke the budget 
by $2,169 million and his fiscal year 1962 
deficit as calculated then was $2,826 million. 
By President Kennedy’s own figuring the 
Eisenhower deficit would only have been 
$805 million and $704 million respectively, 
for the 2 years. 

An unbalanced budget is generally justi- 
fied these days by the hazy argument of 
economic growth—a phrase that has a pleas- 
ant-sounding ring to it but does not stand 
up so well under examination. The 3-year 
study by the Commission on Money and 
Credit, just issued, summarily rejects the 
doctrine that inflation is desirable as a cause 
or result of growth. Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, stated recently that he 
fails to see how all of the new Federal ex- 
penditures “can accelerate the WNation’s 
long-term economic growth merely because 
we now Call them investment.” 

If the goal of economic growth is to be- 
come the across-the-board rationalization of 
every wideopen spending program, our na- 
tional economy may be in serious trouble in 
no time. Growth must involve more than 
serving the interests of various pressure 
groups. All demands on the budget cannot 
be treated as essential requirements for the 
Nation’s strength. We must be ready to 
select first things first, to choose priorities 
and carry them out; and on the other hand 
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to reject, to sacrifice. I am discouraged at 
the current administration’s lack of prior- 
ities, lack of selectivity and discipline, in its 
spending programs. 

I am convinced that the American people 
feel strongly about how the public pocket- 
book is treated. I believe that they are 
aware of the ravages of inflation as a form 
of hidden taxation which saps the Nation’s 
strength and eats into the savings, pensions, 
and weekly paychecks of every citizen. In- 
flation’s dangers loom even larger during a 
time of increased tensions, an unfavorable 
U.S. balance-of-payments, and the continu- 
ing trend for higher wages unrelated to pro- 
ductivity. The urgency that national and 
international confidence in the dollar be 
maintained becomes increasingly obvious 
to all of us. 

The American people have been called 
upon for sacrifice, and I am convinced that 
the necessity for sacrifice is at hand and 
that they will willingly sacrifice if the proper 
leadership is provided. But the administra- 
tion does not appear to be sacrificing at all. 
It is not tightening the Federal belt. It is 
acting as if the only real sacrifice it is either 
prepared to ask or give is a dollar that is in- 
creasingly worthless. We cannot expect the 
American people to respond unless the pace 
is set in Washington. 





We’re Spared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee, which was subject to 
a “liberal liberalization” movement early 
in the session is supposedly now oper- 
ated on the philosophy that the House 
should work its will on all legislation. 
The committee was neatly “packed” to 
insure that all administration measures 
reached the floor. 

Therefore, the action of the committee 
in refusing to grant a rule to any of the 
education bills was an especially inter- 
esting development. 

Since many Members of the House are 
devoting considerable time to analyz- 
ing the chain of events that led to this 
development, I believe it be in their in- 
terest for me to insert into the Recorp 
an editorial in this morning’s Chicago 
Daily Tribune which most effectively 
points out the issues behind the Rules 
Committee action. The editorial is en- 
titled “We’re Spared”: 

WE'RE SPARED 

The House Rules Committee has shelved 
a package of Kennedy aid-to-education bills 
totaling some $6 billion, and the bleat of 
the liberals is loud today. The committee 
vote, which in ali likelihood means that we 
are spared this foolishness for the current 
session of Congress, was eight to table and 
seven opposed, and it was replete with 
ironies. 

First, Mr. Kennedy started out the year by 
packing the committee, on the theory that 
its old conservative lineup must not be al- 
lowed to impede the glorious progress to the 
New Frontier. But, on a matter on which he 
was more deeply committed than most 
others, and one sure to occasion him maxi- 
mum anguish, the committee came un- 
packed. 
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The key man in the vote, Representative 
James J. DELANEY, Was not only a New York 
City Democrat, supposedly faithful to Mr. 
Kennedy in all things, but, as a member of 
the Rules Committee, he had voted for the 
Kennedy packing bill, which was supposed 
to end obstructionism in the committee. 
After all this, Mr. DELANEY turned out to 
be the roadblock. 

The fact that he voted right entitles him 
to no credit. He did so for the wrong rea- 
sons. He didn’t oppose Federal aid because 
it was unnecessary and represented a sub- 
stantial threat of Washington control over 
the educational system, but because he felt 
that the private parochial schools weren’t 
getting a proper cut. As a Roman Catholic, 
Mr. DEeLANney set himself up as the champion 
of the parochial schools and arguments 
about the constitutional separation of 
church and state were lost upon him. 

Not that the proponents of Federal aid 
were in any loftier intellectual or moral 
position. Recognizing that the issue of reli- 
gious schools presented an almost insuper- 
able hurdle, they went through the hypo- 
critical motion of trying to sweeten up the 
handouts for Federal aid to public schools 
by writing into the legislation a provision 
for loans of $375 million to private schools. 

It is almost certain that they planned to 
lose this item somewhere along the wayside. 

Public education has always been a State 
and community responsibility, and even such 
a proponent of Federal centralism as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt once listed it as among the 
things in which “Washington must not be 
encouraged to interfere.” 

Beyond that, as the Supreme Court re- 
marked almost 20 years ago, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Federal Government will 
“regulate that which it subsidizes.” In an- 
ticipation of legislation authorizing the 
Government to put up billions for school 
construction and to pay teachers’ salaries, 
plans to that end were already afoot in the 
Federal Office of Education. This Office in- 
tended to transform itself into an agency 
“to monitor all Federal educational activ- 
ity” and to supervise “teacher preparation 
and curriculum matter.” 

All of the facts argue that rarely has any 
legislative proposal been advanced with less 
demonstration of need than the school 
spending bills. Mr. Kennedy and his col- 
leagues kept crying about a classroom short- 
age, arguing that in the next 10 years the 
Nation would need 600,000 additional class- 
rooms, while, in fact, the States and local 
communities, without Federal help, have 
been building classrooms at a rate of close 
to 70,000 a year. In a decade, the prospects 
were that there would be a surplus, rather 
than a shortage. 

The Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was constrained to admit 
that 9914 percent of the Nation’s school dis- 
tricts had the ability to build the schools 
their population requires without running 
up against their bonded debt limit. 

We trust that Federal aid is dead and will 
stay dead. The case for it was wholly phony. 





Detroit Sailor Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
and Senate the following article which 
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appeared in the July 6 issue of the De- 
troit News: 

A Detroiter, Leonard J. Funke, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugene Funke, 3927 Yorkshire, has 
been selected to represent Michigan at the 
golden anniversary of the Great Lakes Na- 
val Training Station. 

Funke, who has 5 more weeks before com- 
pleting boot camp at Great Lakes, was chosen 
for the progress he has made in training 
since May 24. 

Along with 49 others from each State in 
the Union, Funke has been assigned to a 
special golden anniversary company. 

A native Detroiter, Funke graduated last 
January from Cass Technical High School. 


Seaman Funke is a constituent of mine 
and as his Congressman it is an honor 
for me to insert this recognition in our 
RECORD. 





Florida Importers Push Cuban Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post of this 
morning ran an article which reveals 
that Cuban goods are still flowing into 
this Nation in sizable quantities. The 
story, under the byline of Dom Bonafede 
of the Chicago Daily News Service, 
points out that blacked out trucks of 
American firms are loading a variety of 
Cuban products for distribution in the 
United States. 

Next Tuesday, President Kennedy is 
going to appeal to the Nation to mobilize 
against the Communist menace in West 
Berlin. Yet, just 90 miles off our own 
shores is a Communist satellite that is 
drawing economic sustenance -from us 
through trade channels. 

There have been many reports that 
a missile striking force is being con- 
structed in Cuba at the present time. 
There is no question that Castro is a 
determined and avowed enemy of the 
United States and that he is operating 
a distribution center for Communist 
propaganda and subversion directed at 
other Nations in Latin America. 

The story reports that 1.6 million 
pounds of tobacco and a million pounds 
of pineapples have poured into our mar- 
kets this year. When is the administra- 
tion going to halt this economic leech- 
ing away of our national purpose? 

If we are going to be called upon to 
make sacrifices, to mobilize, to spend 
extra billions for defense, it seems only 
commonsense that we should take steps 
to cut Castro’s dollar line to the United 
States. 

According to the Post story, the Amer- 
ican firms involved have felt it necessary 
to obliterate the identity of their trucks. 
They have asked customs officials, under 
provisions in our law, to keep their names 
confidential. This in itself indicates 
that they may feel the American people 
do not sanction their dealings with Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Our State Department’s policy toward 
trade with Cuba has been described as 
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fuzzy, which the Post article says ac- 
counts for a continuation of the activi- 
ties. There is at hand a great oppor- 
tunity for the President to put backbone 
in our Western Hemisphere dealings 
with this Red satellite; an opportunity 
to act instead of talk; to clarify and en- 
force the determination to keep com- 
munism from spreading in our part of 
the world. 

I am certain that the majority of the 
American people would overwhelmingly 
endorse a firm, forthright policy, carried 
out with vigor, which would serve notice 
on the Communists that we can and wiil 
act. As formulator and administrator 
of foreign policy, the responsibility rests 
on the President. 

The Washington Post story reads as 
follows: 

FLormIpDA IMPORTERS PUSH CUBAN TRADE 
(By Dom Bonafede, Chicago Daily News 

Service) e 

MiaMI.—Each Wednesday and Saturday 
huge trailer trucks back up to railroad spurs 
at the West Palm Beach port and load cargo. 

The vehicles are minus identification. The 
sides of the trucks have been painted and 
masking tape placed over the door panels 
to cover company names and other identi- 
fication clues. 

These trucks represent firms still doing 
business with Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

Their dealings are legal. Critics of the 
U.S. State Department blame the agency’s 
fuzzy policy toward Cuba for the continuing 
trade. 

There is even disagreement between 
Florida’s two Democratic Senators over 
whether the United States should allow the 
trade to go on. Senator GrorcrE SMATHERS 
has demanded a complete economic embargo 
against Cuba. Senator SpressarD HOLLAND 
has maintained it would seriously harm 
certain U.S. industries. 

FIRMS PERPLEXED 

In the midst of the policy wrangle, com- 
merce between the United States and Cuba 
is jogging along at a slow, steady pace, It 
still amounts to more than $40 million an- 
nually. Federal restrictions limit U.S. ex- 
ports to Cuba to drugs and foodstuffs, but 
there is no barrier on goods coming into the 
United States from Cuba. 

During a recent speech onthe floor of the 
House, Representative Pau G. ‘ROGERs, 
Democrat, of Florida, reported that as late as 
last June, Castro had shipped in more than 
1.6 million pounds of tobacco and over 1 
million pounds of pineapples. 

Investigation at the West Palm Beach 
dogks indicates that Cuba is selling a large 
part of its pineapple crop, a huge quantity 
of tobacco and other merchandise, such as 
lobster, glue stock, and canned fruit. 

U.S. purchasers of Cuban exports keep 
their dealings as confidential as possible. 
They have requested the customs office in 
West Palm Beach—as they are privileged 
under the law—to withhold their names as 
the consignees of Cuban products. 

A spokesman for a national food producer 
said his company is trading with Castro in 
order to recover a large inventory of pack- 
aging containers, left behind in Cuba when 
the firm’s holdings there were confiscated. 

He further explained: 

“As to our disguising trucks * * * we 
felt our particular situation was too complex 
to explain readily and that is why we ob- 
literated the company name from trucks. 
We did not think that we would get an op- 
portunity to lay the details of this trans- 
action out to the public and, of course, we 
realize that our surface appearance without 
a detailed explanation might be resented.” 
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CARRIED BY FERRY 


The bulk of Cuban trade is being carried 
aboard the Joseph R. Parrott railroad ferry, 
‘operated by the West India Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. 

The ferry makes two round-trip sailings 
a week to Cuba. Other ships ply between 
Havana and Tampa carrying tobacco. And, 
according to intelligence sources, Cuban 
ships occasionally sail to New York and 
other eastern ports. 

Manifests of the Joseph R. Parrott show 
that the ship also is bringing in about 60 
Cuban exiles each trip. 

Dan Taylor, owner of the West India Co., 
maintained in an interview that the State 
Department requested that he continue op- 
erating the line to help bring out anti- 
Castro Cubans. A check at the State De- 
partment disclosed no knowledge of such 
a request. 

Taylor, an outspoken, self-made multi- 
millionaire, scoffed at proposals for a com- 
plete embargo against Cuba. 

“Everybody in the world is dealing with 
€uba except the United States—England, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, everybody. So what 
good is an embargo?” 





Withholding Tax on Interest and Divi- 
dend Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the Ways and Means 
Committee, during the course of their 
study of the recommendations submitted 
to the Congress by the President in his 
tax message, will be considering his pro- 
posal for instituting a withholding tax 
on interest and dividend payments. 

IT have received a letter from Mr. Rob- 
ert Peart, city manager of the city of 
New Ulm, Minn., in which Mr. Peart 
expresses opposition to the adoption of 
such a proposal. 

Because I feel that his comments 
should be brought to the attention of my 
colleagues -and particularly those who 
serve on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I ask that his letter be made a 
part of my remarks in the CONGRESSION- 
AL’ RECORD. 

Mr. Peart’s letter is appended here- 
with in full: 

Crry or New ULM, MINN. 
OFFIcE OF THE CITY MANAGER, 
July 18, 1961. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoN. REPRESENTATIVE NELSEN: It has been 
called to my attention, that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives is considering recommending to the 
President for enactment of a withholding 
tax of 20 percent on interest and dividend 
payments. This tax is to be collected with- 
out regard to the taxable status of the 
recipient. 

We also understand, the Ways and Means 
Committee is scheduled to meet on this bill 
the weeks of July 10 and July 17. 

I am asking you, as our Representative, to 
please do everything within your power to 
prevent the passage of such a bill. It would 
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certainly work a hardship on many people 
as the bill also carries provisions that in- 
dividuals or corporations would have to file 
for refunds every 3 months, I am speaking 
as city manager of the city of New Ulm, as 
we have several million dollars of invest- 
ments in Government bonds and U.S. Treas- 
ury notes. I am also speaking as an in- 
dividual as I have some investments that I 
feel this withholding, would implicate an 
unjustice on me. 

Hoping you can see my side of this situa- 
tion, and I am most desirous of your vot- 
ing against this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT PEART, 
City Manager. 





Passing of a Patriot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, WKRC- 
TV, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ren- 
dering an outstanding service for the 
people of the area which it serves by its 
excellent and thought-provoking edi- 
torials. It is my feeling that all Mem- 
bers of Congress should have the benefit 
of one of its recent editorials in connec- 
tion with the death of Whittaker 
Chambers: 

PASSING OF A PATRIOT 


The curtain dropped on one of the most 
significant dramas of our time last week 
with the death of Whittaker Chambers, the 
brilliant writer and journalist who revolted 
against communism and in the process ac- 
cused Alger Hiss of deep complicity in So- 
viet activities in this country. 

From its beginning, the Chambers-Hiss 
drama was widely misunderstood and even 
more widely and perhaps deliberately mis- 
interpreted. Hiss, handsome and urbane, be- 
came the darling of the majority of news- 
papermen covering the hearings and the 
subsequent trial and conviction of Hiss for 
perjury. Chambers, quiet and rumpled, was 
accused of every motive of personal ven- 
geance by reporters who preferred not to 
believe the simple statements of the case— 
that two intelligent and respected men could 
be drawn into the Communist conspiracy, 
far beyond parlor pink ideologies and deep 
down into actual espionage, They preferred 
also to ignore largely the fantastic Com- 
munist penetration of our Government that 
the hearings revealed. It all seemed too 
nightmarish, apparently. The reporters pre- 
ferred to let it go as a story of two men, not 
two ways of life. 

Tragically, the meanings of the case were 
still being submerged in the stories an- 
nouncing Chambers’ death. The widely 
circulated Associated Press wire service re- 
port on the death, for instance, referred to 
Chambers as a turncoat from communism, 
somehow conveying the idea that his break 
with communism was dishonorable and com- 
pletely missing the point that in rejecting 
communism he had embraced and wonder- 
fully written about the American concept 
of freedom. We need more such turncoats. 

But the story’s most damaging and actu- 
ally ignorant phrasing was in referring to 
Chambers’ testimony as “tattling.” ‘“Tat- 
tling,” what a weird word for a profound 
statement of belief that had its impact all 
the way from the man on the street to the 
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White House. This is, we feel, the saddest 
epitaph possible for a man whose death 
should remind us sharply ahd painfully of 
the gigantic, often soul-shattering struggle 
between morality and freedom, between 
tyranny and subversion which is the central 
issue of our time. In that struggle, Whit- 
taker Chambers became a powerful witness 
for the cause of freedom. That is the point 
that was so tragically missed in the Associ- 
ated Press announcement of his death. 





What Rural Electrification Means to My 
Community—Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four of the 
essays written by winners of the second 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
Indiana REMC’s in cooperation with the 
Indiana Rural News. These are the 
essays by Ellen Fisse, of Decatur County; 
Duane Winegardner, of Warren County; 
Sally Haug, of Marshall County; and 
Miriam Trotter, of Dubois County. 

There being no objection, the essays 


. were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Ellen Fisse, Decatur County, REMC) 


Hi there, I’m Oscar Outlet. I want to say 
a few words about the work of my relatives 
and me. I think we have something to brag 
about. 

I have some relatives in the city whose 
families used to kinda look down on families 
like mine here on the farm, because they 
didn’t have all the conveniences of homes in 
the city. Well, that was all changed by the 
Rural Electric Membership Corp., or the 
REMC. When electricity came to farm 
homes, my relatives and I naturally came 
with it. My brothers and I (they’re outlets, 
too), my sisters (sockets and switches), and 
my cousins out in the barn and other farm 
buildings started right in on our jobs. Were 
those farm folk glad to see us. 

We did our best to keep them glad. My 
sisters, together with the REMC, gave them 
brandnew lights throughout the house. 
I’ve heard the Mrs. tell her daughter often 
how much easier work is with electric lights. 
She used to have to wash that kerosene lamp 
chimney, and then shine, shine, shine it. 
Then it wouldn’t always look clean. She 
says it was a nuisance to trim that wick, 
so it wouldn’t smoke up the chimney she 
had cleaned so carefully. Now there’s no 
bother of filling lamps and getting her hands 
smelly with kerosene; she just flips a switch. 

Cleaning in my room is easy for the Mrs. 
with her electric sweeper. She used to don 
her dust cap, march into the living room 
armed with a broom and, sometimes, wet 
sawdust or newspapers, and fight to get the 
dust out of the rug. Then, when she had 
finished, the dust was still there; she 
couldn’t pull it out the way she can now 
with her electric sweeper. Now she flips an- 
other switch, and she’s in business. 

I can’t begin to say how glad she is to 
have her electric washer. She used to have 
to carry water into the house, heat it on the 
stove, pour it into the tubs, and, after she 
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had finished washing, carry the water back 
outside to empty it. That up and down, up 
and down on the washboard didn’t help her 
back any, either. Now all that is past; she 
has an electric washing machine, plenty of 
hot water, and an electric dryer that lets her 
wash, rain or shine. It is certainly easier to 
plug in an electric. iron, than to keep at 
least three heavy flat-irons heating on the 
stove. 

Many times she says she just couldn’t get 
along without her electric kitchen. It’s 
much easier to freeze fruits and vegetables 
than to can them, and not so much spoils. 
The family agrees frozen foods taste better, 
too. Almost anything can be frozen; she 
often gets an emergency meal together with 
fpod from her freezer. She used to hang her 
butter and milk in a well or keep it in the 
cellar. Now she pops it into the refrigerator. 
An electric stove makes cooking more 
pleasant. The old stoves, she says, made it 
twice as hot in the summer. The electric 
mixer and skillet are two of the many other 
appliances she couldn’t do “without. " 

Electric heat is even heat. And there are 
no ashes to carry out, nor stoves to crowd 
the room. With the air conditioner they 
don’t have to sit and suffer all summer; 
they can do something about the heat. 

The water system, made possible wen 
electricity, helps in the kitchen and bath> 
room. They say they don’t long for the 
good ole days when they had a house with 
@ path instead of a bath. It’s handier for 
the Mr. to shower when he.comes in from 
baling hay, than when he had to carry water 
in to heat and then carry it out to the old 
tub in the woodshed. 

The Mr. has a water system in the barn 
and milkhouse; he gets water to his thirsty 
cattle faster and easier on hot summer days. 
He doesn’t have to break’ ice in the creeks 
and ponds any more, either. It’s easier for 
him to use a milking machine than to milk 
by hand, with one eye on his work, and the 
other on the cow’s tail or foot. He doesn't 
have to cool the cans of milk in barrels of 
water any more. He has a cooler now. 

He likes his electric lights, too; he doesn’t 
worry about starting a fire in the barn with 
his lantern. He is proud of his new electric 
drill, emery wheel, soldering iron, seed clean- 
er, and feed grinder. Two new labor savers 
are the electric grain dryer, and the silo un- 
loader. Electricity helps get more work done 
with less manpower. 

The farmer used to get his news from a 
day-old newspaper. Now radio and television 
brings him market prices several times a day 
and world events as fast as they happen. 

Isn’t the REMC the perfect helping hand 
for everything? It brings electricity to farm 
homes in any part of the country, no matter 
how far the homes are. It has placed the 
farmer on an equal footing with his city 
cousins. 

I hope I got the point across—I mean what 
I wanted to say in the beginning—that the 
electricity that the REMC brings to farmers 
is so very important to them. I’m proud to 
be a part of the wonderful REMC system, 
the REMC that saves farmers, the backbone 
of the Nation, so much time, energy, and 
effort; and I wouldn’t trade places with any- 
one, ‘cause I know I’m needed. Yes, sir, I’m 
happy right where I am, working with the 
REMC, to bring better living to farmers the 
best way we know how. 


WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 


(By Duane Winegardner, Warren County 
REMC) 

Rural electrification means the power sup- 
plied by the local REMC to power the every- 
day things which we use continually, such 
as electric range, refrigerator, radio, televi- 
sion, and my mother’s electric sewing ma- 
chine. 
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You are without electricity for a 
week or 10 days as we were 2 years ago, while 
the sleet was on the lines. The lines were 
down in most of the county, and you began 
to appreciate the electricity much more. We 
had to do without many things which we 
had felt we couldn’t live without. The only 
place we could get drinking water was at a 
neighbor’s who had a pump jack; he un- 
hooked the electric motor and connected a 
pump handle. During this time I under- 
stand that the linemen worked day and 
night to get the lines in repair. It seemed 
that about all that we could do during this 
time was to play games, and for the first 
time in my life I realized how important the 
rural electrification really was to our way 
of living. 

At school the electricity means a great deal 
to the students. Our school is a newly con- 
solidated one and located out in the coun- 
try. We use the REMC in so many ways. 
Students taking a business course use the 
electric typewriters, adding machines, and 
calculating machines. In the science de- 
partment electricity makes many experi- 
ments possible and more interesting. Also 
in the vocational agriculture department or 
shop, electricit# is necessary for almost ev- 
erything they operate. The acetylene weld- 
ers are the only things in our shop that are 
not run by electricity. In the home eco- 
nomics department, electricity is used quite 
extensively, much the same as the uses in 
our kitchens and sewing room at home. 

Two years ago a girl in our local 4-H Club 
won the State electric demonstration con- 
test by preparing a demonstration on “A 
Breakfast for.Dad Cooked Electrically.” In 
the demonstration she showed how to pre- 
pare the coffee in an electric percolator, pre- 
pare the toagy in an automatic pop-up 
toaster, and to prepare bacon and eggs in an 
electric skillet. 

Electricity isa must in all hospitals. 
Some depend on the REMC:to supply pow- 
er. There must be plenty of light. Elec- 
tricity is necessary for the elevator service, 
for heat lamps, the X-ray machines, the 
electric cardiogram, the operating room, the 
kitchens, and many ways electricity is an 
absolute necessity. 

Electricity is quite beneficial to the farm- 
ers. The farmer can work all day in the 
fields. Then when it gets too dark to see 
what he is doing he can do the chores by the 
lights in the barn or he can repair broken 
farm machinery in the shop by the use of 
floodlights. This way valuable daylight 
hours are not used for making needed re- 
pairs. 

Besides the farmers, the business and in- 
dustry must be supplied with electricity. 
The rural grain elevators and feed mills are 
important to the rural people. The service 
stations need electricity to light the work- 
ing area, to attract customers, and to keep 
the air compressor running. Businesses 

*need electricity to supply light for their 
buildings, to make attractive lighting on 
their display windows, and to carry on nornial 
operations. 

In the.smaller towns, rural electrification 
serves many public conveniences like auto- 
matic street lights that come on when it 
begins to get dark. The daily whistles that 
are blown at noon and at the curfew time are 
benefited through the use of electricity. 

The escalator and the elevator, both run 
by electricity, save much strain on the heart 
and energy used by the climbing of stairs. 

In some areas electric buses and trains are 
used which make communication between 
nearby cities and towns faster and less ex- 
pensive in some cases. 

The electric doorbell is a knuckle saver 
and it is more pleasing to the ear than knock- 
ing on the door. I know of a deaf couple 
who depend on the electric doorbell light to 
tell them when someone is calling. Also 
their electric clock was installed to make the 
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bedsprings vibrate until the clock was turned 
off. 

Electricjty plays an important part in many 
different kinds of communication. The tele- 
phone is partly operated by electricity and 
the pneumatic tubes which carry written 
messages quickly over distances of as much 
as one-fifth of a mile. It also provides 
speedy interdepartmental communications 
for stores; and the teletype transmits mes- 
sages various distances. The television, ra- 
dio, and telegraph systems are operated elec- 
trically. 

Finally I think without rural electrifica- 
tion this would be a world with little com- 
munications and very few conveniences. I 
think that rural electrification eannot be 
praised enough and that it makes my com- 
munity a much better place in which to 
live. 

Wuat Rural ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO M¥ 
COMMUNITY 


(By Sally Haug, Marshall County REMC) 


Many years ago farmers had no form of 
lights except for lamps or candles. They 
didn’t have any of the conveniences that we 
do today, like electrical refrigerators, stoves, 
heating, washers, and many other conveni- 
ences. We now take them for granted, yet, 
we couldn’t get along without them. 

Electricity gives many people a life of 
leisure. Instead of doing things for them- 
selves, they just push a button and it’s done | 
for them by some electrical mechanism. 

This gives people more leisure time to get 
acquainted with other people in the com- 
munity; also, to attend more social func- 
tions. So, because of electricity the people 
in the community will become closer and 
more friendly to each other. 

Without electricity in my community, 
many of my friends and neighbors would be 
out of a job. They work in the office, or out 
on the electric lines. Many other jobs such 
as electrical advisers, home economists, 
specialists, and truck drivers are also needed 
to supply electricity, and people in my com- 
munity with work. 

Electricity helps to develop natural re- 
sources. This in turn helps. to develop fac- 
tories that make other useful thihgs, which, 
without electricity would be impossible. 
This improves the community and offers 
still more jobs. 

Indirectly,. electricity has helped many 
people from dying or suffering. Mainly 
through the use of electric wires which has 
brought help when it was needed. Without 
it, help couldn’t be obtained as fast and 
many would die or suffer. 

People moving out into the rural areas was 
a result of electricity. Before, they only 
had electricity in town. Then when it was 
moved into the rural areas at a reasonable 
price, the people followed it, or it followed 
the people. 

Simple things like radios and televisions 
are very useful and necessary. If a storm 
or danger is coming, the community would 
be warned by special broadcasts and the 
people could prepare. Radios and televi- 
sions help the community to also learn of 
other things going on in the world which 
might interest them. It brings them up 
to date on all the news and the time, which 
is’ important. 

Half of the world’s supply of electricity 
is generated and used in the United States. 
Two-thirds of it is used for industrial and 
commercial purposes. The other one-third 
is used for homes and on farms. Electricity 
has given man power and strength. It is 
considered a necessity in my community and 
many things depend upon it. 

Rural electrical companies are run by a 
board of directors, who live in the commu- 
nity. They may even be our next door 
neighbors or closest friends. So really, it 
is run by us. People like myself and others 
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in my community are truly grateful for the 
Rural Electrical Association and what it 
does for us. 





Wat Rurat ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Miriam Trotter, Dubois County REMC) 


Rural electrification means everything to 
my community. It means comfort, pleasure, 
more leisure time, more business, more prof- 
its, less waste, and less work. Because we 
live among the benefits of the REMC daily, 
we fail to appreciate their true worth. If we 
would stop for just a few minutes and look 
around us, wherever we happen to be, we 
see the electric fixtures, outlets, appliances, 
wires, and the comforts they afford us. 

Perhaps we happen to be walking down 
the sidewalk. Stop. Look around. What 
do you see? Look up. There are the electric 
wires coming from the main line. They 
lead to the barn, the house, and the other 
buildings where electricity is required. Now 
if you look over there against the side of 
the house, you will see the electric meter 
which automatically records the amount of 
electricity used by the family. And then 
there are the numerous outside lights, each 
one serving its own special purpose. 

Maybe in the barn we are more aware of 
electricity because Dad just recently bought 
a milking machine, milk cooler, grain eleva- 
tor, hay dryer, and some of the other useful 
machines that are so time and labor saving 
but could not be used without the use of 
electricity. 

Humans are not the sole beneficiaries of 
rural electric power, for it is also used for 
the comfort and life of animals such as young 
lambs, pigs, chickens, turkeys, and almost 
any other baby animals. 

While her husband uses the labor saving 
devices of the barn, the housewife is busy 
enjoying the many conveniences of her elec- 
tric appliances in the house. Although she 
still has to cook, wash, iron, and do the 
other usual housework, her jobs are made 
much easier and are done more quickly with 
the help of electricity. 

Besides the appliances which save work 
for the housewife, there are those in the 
home that give ease, comfort, and enjoyment 
to the whole family. In the summer we keep 
cool with the aid of ice cubes, electric fans, 
and air conditioning. In winter we keep 
warm with electric blankets and heaters. 
For year-round entertainment everyone en- 
joys television, radio, and the record player 
which are commonplace in any home that is 
equipped with electricity. 

REA has made it possible for rural peo- 
ple to have all the comforts and luxuries 
which only people living in the city used to 
enjoy. People living on farms are no longer 
considered country yokels, hillbillies, or any 
of the other terms applied to them a number 
of years ago. There is better harmony, better 
business, and better communications between 
urban and rural America thanks to the Rural 
Electric Association. 





National Lottery of Paraguay , 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to point out to the Members of this 
House the national lottery of a nation 
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that makes the gambling urge work for 
the benefit of health and social wel- 
fare—Paraguay. 

Paraguay is a small and impoverished 
nation of less than 2 million people. 
Revenue sources are few and far be- 
tween, but public needs are great. 
Luckily, Paraguay is smart enough to 
take advantage of a national. lottery. 
Gross receipts in 1960 came to slightly 
over a million dollars, and the quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar profit was earmarked 
for the mother-child care plan of the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 

Paraguay is not an affluent nation, but 
they make what they have go a long 
way. It is most unfortunate that we in 
the United States have not yet seen to 
it that we receive the benefits of a na- 
tional lottery. 





Economic Development Is a Long-Range 
Proposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 
16, 1961. 

This editorial points out the necessity 
for long-range planning in our foreign 
aid program and the near impossibility 
of such planning while appropriations 
are made on a yearly basis. 

The editorial follows: 

Arm BELONGS ON A LONG-TERM Basis 


The chief battle in Congress over the for- 
eign aid program continues to be over the 
form the bill is to take—whether to grant 
the President’s request for a 5-year author- 
ization for development lending through di- 
rect Treasury withdrawals. There is truth 
to the charge that one reason for such a 
back-door approach is to bypass the ap- 
propriations committees, traditionally hostile 
to foreign-aid spending. But the far more 
important reason, still as strong as ever, is 
that if aid is ever to be gotten on a sane 
and sensible footing it has to be planned on a 
long-term basis. The annual trek to Capitol 
Hill makes business-like planning impossible. 

Economic development, by its nature, is a 
long-range proposition. Plans for this year 
have to be coordinated with those for next 
year and the year after, and the year after 
that. Now that economic aid is being in- 
creasingly tied to internal reforms by the 
recipient nation, the authority to make ad- 
vance commitments becomes more important 
than ever. 

True, bungling aplenty has marked the 
aid program in the past. But this has hap- 
pened in spite of, and in part because of, 
the annual appropriations hassle which from 
the beginning has saddled the program with 
all the hazards of year-to-year uncertainty, 
and has tempted Administrators to spend 
available funds in a fiscal year-end rush. 

There is no longer any question about the 
permanence of the need for an aid program. 
It’s high time this was refiected in its 
structure. 


July 20 


The Growing Crisis in Education—Ad- 
dress by Congressman Richard E. 
Lankford, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our colleague, the Honorable 
RicnarpD E. LANKFORD, addressed a group, 

‘of his constituents in the populous Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland. 
Mr. Lanxkrorp delivered a_ timely, 
thought-provoking, and challenging re- 
port on the problems facing U.S. educa- 
tien today. I wholeheartedly agree with 
his analysis of the situation, and I am 
sure that many of his other colleagues 
in the House share this view. Because 
this problem is paramount in our minds 
at the present time, I believe it would be 
appropriate for Mr. LaNKrorp’s remarks 
to be extended in the Recorp: 

One of the most important domestic prob- 
lems facing the Congress is the growing 
crisis in our educational system. 

Historically, during normal times control 
and responsibility for public education rests 
in the hands of local governmental bodies. 
However, during periods of emergency, and 
I am sure we all agree that we are living in 
such a period, when local governments can- 
not provide adequate educational systems 
and a deficit is created, it is the duty of the 
people, through their elected Representatives 
in Congress, to provide whatever is needed 
to eliminate the deficit. 

One thing many people have failed to 
fully understand is that the absence of 
shooting does not mean we are at peace. 
We are at war, engaged in a struggle for 
survival; not a war of shooting, it is true, 
but a war in which education has become 
one of the major frontlines of battle. If 
we are to be successful in meeting this 
threat to our way of life, if we are to prevent 
the Communists from burying us, as they 
have boasted they will do, it will not be 
enough to arm the country more efficiently, 
although that is essential. National power, 
necessary to win in a contest of this type, is 
more than armed might. Education is an 
indispensable element of national power and 
should be treated as such. 

Our schools have become a major battle- 
ground in the cold war struggle with com- 
munism. The very future of our country is 
at stake. If we are to remain the leading 

"power in the developing revolution of tech- 
nology, we must take all necessary steps im- 
mediately to expand and improve our educa- 
tional system so that tomorrow's citizens 
will be adequately prepared. 

Every leading educational group in the 
country has expressed grave concern about 
the growing inadequacies of our present 
educational structure. Continued neglect 
of our educational needs will have extremely 
serious consequences, We cannot increase 
our national output, or successfully con- 
front the menacing force of world com- 
munism, if the next generation lacks ade- 
quate educational opportunities. Of utmost 
importance to the health and survival of our 
free society is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of every individual. This is the goal 
toward which we as a nation have aimed 
from the very beginning. It is this goal 
which distinguishes democracy from tyranny. 
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It is generally agreed that the phenom- 
enal growth of our school population has 
pyramided school needs much faster than 
the limited bases for local revenues have ex- 
panded. Therefore, to maintain a system 
of education that will be worthy of this great 
Nation, Federal aid has become necessary 
as the only way by which we can have the 
kind and size educational system we need. 

Such a program should include allocation 
of Federal funds to be used by the States, 
at their option, for either classroom con- 
struction or to bring teachers’ salaries up 
to a level with their high professional call- 
ing and the rigorous training demanded of 
them. 

We must remember that it is the teacher, 
not the classroom, which largely determines 
the quality of our educational program. 
American teachers have givén generously of 
themselves in spite of the fact they are over- 
worked and underpaid. We must take steps 
to adequately reward them if we are to at- 
tract and retain qualified teachers for today’s 
and tomorrow’s children. 

Opposition to Federal aid to education, 
particularly for teachers’ salaries, is based on 
the claim that it might lead to Federal con- 
trol. Recent experience, especially right 
here in our own district, is proof that this 
wouldn’t hapen. In the past 10 years our 
schools have received over $40 million in 
Federal aid because they are crowded beyond 
normal with children of Federal employees 
and military personnel. This money has 
been used for classroom construction, main- 
tenance, and operation, and teachers’ sal- 
aries without lessening, in the slightest de- 
gree, full local control of our schools. Actu- 
ally, about one-fifth of the Nation’s school- 
children last year received instruction from 
teachers who indirectly receive all or part 
of their salaries from Federal grants. There 
have been no complaints of Federal control 
raised. 

I am opposed, of course, to any program 
under which the third-grade teacher would 
receive her check directly from the USS. 
Treasury Department. I do favor the pro- 
cedure under which the funds are made 
available to the States and the States retain 
complete control over how the money is to 
be spent. We can build all the new class- 
rooms we need, but if we do not have enough 
trained teachers then we cannot give our 
children an adequate education. It is like 
having the finest watchcase in the world, 
but if you do not have the works to go inside 
the case then you cannot tell time. 

It is true that the responsibility of edu- 
cation is a local responsibility—but the prob- 
lem is a national problem. And the Fed- 
eral Government must do its share in pro- 
viding badly needed Federal aid for school 
construction and for teachers’ salaries— 
which will bring better schools and better 
educational opportuhities to'all the citizens 
of Maryland and of the entire Nation. 





Words of Wisdom From a Country 
Philosopher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
once in a while a voice from the grass- 
roots stirs the calm of everyday living. 
One such voice comes from my very 
good friend, Don Cunningham, of Sioux 
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City, Iowa, whose words of wisdom are 
incorporated as a part of these remarks: 

The other night I was having a hard time 
getting to sleep—(you know that will hap- 
pen once in a while to fellows, who have 
a guilty conscience and who might be dis- 
turbed by some of their past misdeeds. 
Can’t imagine why it should happen to me, 
whose past record is blameless.) Anyway 
it did, and things got to running through 


.my mind at about the speed of sound. 


Just before I went to bed I had been 
reading about additional foreign aid, the 
new Peace Corps, the Freeman-Cochran 
omnibus farm bill, additional and larger 
unemployment checks, earlier social secur- 
ity, Federal aid to schools, Federal housing 
programs (where you get a $15,000 home 
for practically nothing down and a dollar 
a week if they catch you) food for peace, 
economic aid to the poor benighted heathen 
in the Congo and on and on, a seemingly 
endless chain. ; 

Made me wonder just where it was all 
going to stop and how long we could stand 
the strain. Couldn’t help but think of that 
old rhyme which goes something like this: 


Great fleas have little fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas 
and so on “ad infinitum.” 


Looked to me as though all this would be 
an -“ad infinitum” deal for fair. Finally I 
dropped off to sleep and sort of forgot all 
the worries and woes that beset me. A day 
or two later I found the solution to it all 
in the Psalm, entitled: “Psalm to the Wel- 
fare State.” 


The Government is my shepherd 
therefore I need not work. 

It alloweth me to lie down on a good job. 

It leadeth me beside the still factories, 

And it destroys all rity initiative. 

It leadeth me into the path of a parasite 
for politics sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of laziness and deficit spending, 

I will fear no evil for the Government is 
with me. 

It prepareth an economic utopia for me, 
by appropriating the earnings 

Of my own grandchildren. 

It filleth my head with false security; 
My insufficiency runneth over. 

Surely the Government should care for me, 
all the days of life here on earth. 

And I shall dwell in a fool’s paradise forever. 

Anonymous. 





Captive Nations Week 





SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation this week is being com- 
memorated as Captive Nations Week. 
It is particularly timely, in view of the 
current tenor of Soviet activity, to con- 
sider the significance and meaning of 
this celebration. 


It is during this week that we recall . 


more poignantly than usual the tragic 


series of events which turned the coun- — 


tries of Eastern Europe into Soviet sat- 
ellites. And we recall as well those 
equally fateful aggressions which forced 
those would-be independent nations 
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within the Soviet Union to lose their 
identity as separate peoples. 

I believe it would be a most fitting 
manifestation of our concern for these 
oppressed peoples if we promptly estab- 
lished a House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. This act would reinforce 
our recognition of the basic truth that 
these nations have never lost their as~ 
pirations for independence and freedom. 
And it would remind Mr. Khrushchev, 
once again, that we shall never forget 
the tyranny which made their subjuga- 
tion possible. 





House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolutiong311. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo-~ 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” ~— page 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject: These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Jury 3, 196f. 
Hon. Danret J. Fi.oop, 
House Office Building, * 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: The House 
Resolution 211 proposing establishment of a 
Captive Nations Committee in Congress is 
an extremely important one. The plight of 
the captive nations inside and outside of 


the Soviet Union must be brought out more ~ 


clearly to the American people. A well-in- 
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formed public on the subject of Russian 
imperialism is one of our best defenses 
against our enemy. The purpose of Captive 
Nations Committee will be to provide this 
vital information. 

House Resolution 211 would strike at the 
very heart of Russian imperialism. One only 
has to remember the rage and anger of 
Khrushchev when the Captive Nations reso- 
lution came out in Congress over 2 years ago. 
A Captive Nations Committee will of course 
be a greater “thorn in the side” of the Reds. 

I am strongly in favor of H-R. 211 and am 
confident that most Members will vote for 
this resolution when it reaches the floor of 
the House. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
BoupDan N. HorREcZzKo. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

P.S—Thank you very much, Mr. FLoop, 
for having the foresight to strike at the most 
vulnerable spot of Russian Communist im- 
perialism. Keep up your most laudable 
work. 


May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: The House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted by you to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves the serious attention of every 
American. 

It is very important, at the present mo- 
ment, to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain help of our natural allies (sub- 
jugated nations) in our fight against Rus- 
sian imperialism, the clever tool of which 
communism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
. H. Kostiw. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Herewith I wish 
to express my deepest gratitude and my ap- 
preciation, to you, dear Mr. Representative, 
for your very important House Resolution 
211 to organize a Special Captive Nations 
Committee to study the fate of the subju- 
gated peoples in the Soviet Union and for 
your vigorous stand in the U.S. House of 
Representatives defending it, as I learned 
from the newspapers. I personally think the 
Captive Nations Committee when wisely 
created and properly conducted could be 
most helpful to clarify the cloudy minds and 
opinions of so many people about the work- 
ers paradise behind the Iron Curtain. 

Latvia, the country I came from, is an ex- 
ample of what one can expect to happen in 
some other nation—smali or large, it does 
not matter—when it is “liberated” from all 
freedom and human rights, conquered and 
forcibly occupied by the Soviet forces. The 
indescribable horror, mass deportations, ter: 
rible tortures, and genocide are brought in, 
as in my former country I witnessed with 
my own eyes. Thanks to the help of the 
US. Government I found shelter here. 
Therefore I am taking the privilege of ask- 
ing you, dear Mr. Representative, to use all 
your influence to bring this-committee into 
being. It would give much needed moral 
support not only to the three enslaved na- 
tions as Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, but 
also to the free world. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALINA STERSTINS. 


& 


May 24, 1961. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your House Resolu- 
tion 211, submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves the support of all Americans. 
With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow's worldwide propaganda cam- 
in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 
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Therefore, I hope that the new Resoluton 
211 gets the full support of the Congress. 
Very truly yours, 
R. RwNnyk. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


’ GRAND HAVEN, MicHu., July 6, 1961. 
Hon. DanrIet J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I have written my Con- 
gressman [Mr. Forp] and requested his sup- 
port for House Resolution 211, creating a 
special committee on Captive Nations, which 
you introduced last March 8. 

In my opinion, this resolution is a very 
important one, because it marks a change in 
the trend of our dealings with the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. It seems to 
me that it has been the tendency of the free 
world, and particularly the United States, 
to let the Communists take the offensive in 
the cold war, while we ourselves have usually 
chosen the defensive. By doing so we have 
let the Communists make significant ad- 
vances all over the world, and we have done 
little constructive about it. 

I feel that your resolution would change 
this trend. It would enable us to begin to 
carry the war to the enemy, to get a “foot 
in the door,’.so to speak, by investigating 
and making public the deceit and brutality 
which are so prevalent in Eastern Europe and 
in other Communist-dominated areas of the 
world. The creation of this committee would 
expose one of Soviet Russia’s sore spots. It 
would let our captive brothers in Eastern 
Europe know that we still care about them. 

It is heartening to note that others are 
already following your example and propos- 
ing other weapons for the cold war. 

I strongly support your resolution, and 
trust that from this beginning we will begin 
to carry out a great offensive for freedom 
throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin J. DIEPMOUSE. 
GRAND HAVEN, MIcH. 


i 


May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sir: Your House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, has 
my complete support. 

It is very important at the present mo- 
ment to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain the help of our natural allies 
(subjugated nations)-in our fight against 
Russian imperialism. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN HRUSZEWSKY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

NEWARK, OHn10, July 1, 1961. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Please send me more copies of 
House Resolution 211 which you introduced 
in the House on March 8, 1961. I am in 
favor of the resolution and want to know 
its outcome. ; 

Many times we Americans become rather 
disappointed when we see softness toward 
communism in our Government. Such a 
resolution as yours makes us feel that we 
still have men as our leaders who have our 
best interests at heart. 

I do not receive the Recorp, but I have a 
chance to read it frequently. I admire the 
Congress very much, and I know you will 
not let us and the captive nations down by 
failing to pass the resolution. I know how 
my friends and I feel. We want action. 
May I conclude my letter with a commenda- 
tion to you and our Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN BINCKLEY. 
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UNITED UKRAINIAN 
War VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Our organiza- 
tion, the United Ukrainian Veterans of 
America, branch of Chicago, wishes to con- 
gratulate you on your bold and farsighted 
move in introducing the resolution calling 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. Needless to say, such a 
committee is long overdue. One of the 
greatest problems confronting our Nation 
today is the Soviet Union, a prison house of 
many nations and peoples. 

These nations, ever eager and wanting to 
escape Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, 
constitute perennial weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, it is to our advantage to 
know these weaknesses, and to work in 
multiplying them. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on the various enslaved Nations in the 
U.S.S.R., which information could be made 
available to the U.S. Government and its 
various agencies. Its main function, how- 
ever, would be to inform the American people 
and the world at large on the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain and assist the 
Government in formulating its policies with 
respect to the captive nations. 

We are writing our Congressmen, the 
Honorable Epwarp J. DERWINSKI and the 
Honorable Danre. D. ROsTENKOwWSKI, asking 
them to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Capt. A. KUSHCHYNSKYJ, 
Secretary. 
Col. V. DiACHENKO, 
Chairman. 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 you submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, has my highest praise. 

With the weapons of truth that a special 
committee would forge, it would be possible 
to overwhelm Moscow’s worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in the newly independent 
and underdeveloped nations and elsewhere. 

I sincerely hope that your Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
TEOFIL CISZKEWYCZ. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 3, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to ex- 
press my sincerest gratitude and my appre- 
ciation to you for your resolution on the 
Captive Nations Committee and for your 
firm stand in the debates over it in the U:S. 
House of Representatives. I think the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee is much needed and 
will do a very important service not only to 
the subjugated peoples behind the Soviet 
frontier but to this country and to the whole 
Western World also. 

When the Soviet Army came to Latvia, I 
was forced to leave my country, my relatives, 
my friends, all my folks, and all my prop- 
erty behind. I was most pleased when I 
learned that the President of the United 
States had declared that the United States 
would not recognize the forcible annexation 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia by the 
Soviet Union. This gave the very hope that 
something could be done in the future and 
that the three Baltic nations are not for- 
gotten. I ask you to do all in your power 
to succeed with the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. It will give much needed moral 
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support to the Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians still on the guard at the Baltic 
Sea, the first fortress of the West, and to 
all for whom freedom and human rights are 
dear. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ViroLtps LANKA. 





How to Answer K.’s Saber Rattling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Berlin 
crises has focused attention upon the 
international scene to an unprecedented 
degree. A searching analysis of the cur- 
rent Berlin chess match appeared on the 
editorial page of the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook, the July 13 issue. To 
call the attention of my colleagues to this 
extremely well-considered editorial from 
a highly respected newspaper in my dis- 
trict, I am including it as a part of these 


remarks: 
How To ANSWER K.’s SABER RATTLING 


Premier Khrushchev announced last week 
that the Soviet Union would answer the 
militant stand of the Western Powers on 
Berlin by spending an additional 3 billion 
rubles on its military establishment and 
stopping the program of reducing the Red 
army. He also staged over Moscow an im- 
pressive fly-past of the latest types of Soviet 
attack planes and bombers, some powered 
with liquid rocket engines. 

As usual, the Russian dictator is casting 
the United States in the role of aggressor and 
warmonger, when all the threats have come 
from him and his East Berlin stooge, Walter 
Ulbricht. President Kennedy’s warmonger- 
ing has consisted of promising that we would 
defend our rights in West-Berlin, of naming 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor as his military adviser 
and holding a lot of conferences about what 
we should do next. 

The President’s reply to Khrushchev’s sa- 
ber-rattling was to call for a review of our 
current defense appropriations. This would 
be a sound move if it were done without ben- 
efit of publicity. But bytrumpeting it to the 
world our young President gives an impres- 
sion of weakness, as if he were not sure that 
we could stand up to Russia on the Berlin 
issue, that maybe we haven’t bought enough 
weapons with our current $42 billion defense 
appropriation. The announcement was also 
an invitation to congressional advocates of 
the B-70 bomber to increase our defense 
spending by $2 or $3 billion more. Mr. 
Khrushchev must be delighted at the success 
of his fly-past demonstration of a new Soviet 
bomber which, if it is in production, invali- 
dates his previous boasts that Russia has 
enough intercontinental missiles of superior 
accuracy to destroy us. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kennedy refuses to do what 
our top nuclear scientists and military ex- 
perts have been urging for weeks and 
months—namely, to tell the world that Rus- 
sia has blocked any agreement on banning 
nuclear tests, and that we will resume our 
testing in the interest of our own security. 
The President says world opinion would 
blame us if we did that, forgetting that any 
forthright statement from himself on this 
subject would take care of a world opinion 
which seems to have been conjured up prin- 
cipally by Adlai Stevenson, India’s Nehru, 
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and a few Protestant ministers in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The latter want 
the United States to play Little Red’ Riding 
Hood and lead the Communist wolf to world 
disarmament and world government by the 
United Nations. 

The crucial and all-important problem 
which Mr. Kennedy is facing is to convince 
Khrushchev that we will fight if need be to 
stop a Communist takeover of Berlin, that 
we mean what we say and will not be bluffed 
into another Munich. 

One way to convince Khrushchev, which 
is apparently under consideration, would be 
to mobilize our National Guard and Reserve 
forces on a standby basis. Another way 
would be to announce that we are going to 
resume our nuclear research, that Russian 
intransigence at Geneva has left us with no 
other alternative. A third way, which has 
hardly been mentioned by anyone in govern- 
ment, would: be to take the propaganda 
offensive and challenge Russia anew to settle 
the German question by holding free elec- 
tions in both East and West Germany. 

Moscow is mortally afraid of this issue 
being raised, both because of East German 
discontent, and because of the impact on 
the subjugated peoples of Hungary, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Mr. Khrushchev might 
well reconsider his plan to make a separate 
treaty with the East Germans, if we would 
broadcast to the world that we will not only 
keep all corridors open to Berlin but will 
demand that Russia finally honor Stalin’s 
pledge at Yalta that free elections would be 
held in all the countries occupied by the 
Russian armies. 

This would mean telling Moscow, in effect, 
that if they want war over Berlin we will 
give them a war to liberate the captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe; a war in which we 
would quickly gain 100 million partisan 
allies. * 

We think all three of these weapons should 
be used by President Kennedy, and the last 
would be especially feared by the Kremlin. 
The stirring eloquence with which Woodrow 
Wilson once pleaded for the self-determina- 
tion of captive peoples can be matched by 
John F. Kennedy if only he has the courage 
to go all the way and challenge Soviet 
tyranny at its most vulnerable point. [If 
he will do this, Khrushchev will be asking 
for a Berlin peace conference within 30 days. 





The Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
very interesting statements that has hit 
the press in the last few days is a state- 
ment by Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg that the juvenile delinquency 
problem is essentially a problem caused 
by the young people of the Nation hav- 
ing nothing to do. Of course his solu~ 
tion and the solution to the Attorney 
General, Robert F. Kennédy, who also 
testified before a House Labor subcom- 
mittee, is for the Government to pro- 
vide work programs, or at least pro- 
grams to occupy their time. 

Secretary Goldberg would combat 
juvenile delinquency by providing for a 
vocational training program, public 
works employment, anda youth con- 
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servation corps. This of course follows 
pretty closely the line taken by the 
planners in all of these programs. 

My question is, would it not be better - 
to let industry and private enterprise 
provide this training, as it has always 
done in the past? Through minimum 
wage legislation, we have priced the 
trainee out of the labor market. 
Through so-called child labor laws; we 
have prohibited employment of young 
people under 18 years of age. Now we 
are reaping the harvest of this planned 
economy in the form of juvenile delin- 
quency, and the answer, of course, is to 
plan some way for the Government to 
provide jobs and training programs. 

I include in this statement an edi- 
torial appearing in the July 13, 1961, 
edition of the Bennett County Booster, 
Martin, S. Dak., which gives the picture 
from an employer’s point of view. The 
editorial is as follows: 

CONSIDER THE CAUSE 


No- problem within the borders of this 
country has received so much attention 
within the past few years as has the juvenile 
delinquency problem. And no problem de- 
serves greater concern nor holds out greater 
implications, than does the problem of get- 
ting young people started off on the “right 
foot.” 

But how, we certainly would like to know, 
can we hope to achieve any satisfactory re- 
sults, when one segment of our thinking de- 
mands that we shield our youngsters from 
any practical experience that will prepare 
them for life, while another segment of our 
thinking holds that we must muster the ulti- 
mate of our resources (Federal aid, if you 
please) to immediately relieve the problem 
of our unemployed youth. 

Our present Fair Labor Standards Act vir- 
tually prohibits anyone under the age of 16 
years from being employed, especially if the 
type of employment is such that it takes ex- 
perience to develop a skill. 

It was only last November that the De- 
partment of Labor strengthened the law by 
prohibiting minors between the ages of 16 
and 18 from setting up, adjusting, repairing, 
or cleaning power-driven paper products ma- 
chines. This means that in the printing 
business, for example, it is a violation of the 
law to allow any youngster under the age of 
18 to learn to operate any machinery used in . 
the printing business. 

This is a complete about-face from the 
policies of this Nation until a few years ago 
when youngsters went to work on such jobs 
as these and developed skills that made them 
capable of handling positions of responsi- 
bility by the time they were ready to go out 
into the world on their own. 

Now we have the Youth Opportunities Act 
of 1961, proposed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, the primary purpose of which is “to 
acknowledge Federal responsibility for find- 
ing some solutions to the urgent need of 
young people in this country for training 
and useful employment to equip them for 
productive lives in our modern and fast 
changing economy,” to quote Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. ‘ 

“The magnitude of the problem is such 
that the individual and his family cannot 
meet it unless the National Government as- 
sists our local communities in developing 
ways in which our young people can get the 
work experience and training needed to ac- 
quire necessary skills,” Goldberg explains. 

A new organization, the National Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth, has been hold- 
ing meetings in Washington recently on the 
unemployed youth in cities. The meeting 
is an outgrowth of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children. 
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The general concensus of opinion among 
the 400 delegates attending the meeting was 
in the direction of more Federal aid to youth. 

This, no doubt, would include more taxes, 
some new bureaus and more Government 
employees to administer such a program. 

It is the Booster’s firm opinion that the 
real solution to the unemployed youth 
problem would come from a relaxation of the 
regulations provided in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

There is available employment for all who 
wish to work—especially in the Midwestern 
areas of the country. ny of the jobs 
these youngsters could handle is either 
pushed off on older employees who should be 
doing more responsible work, or it is not be- 
ing done at all. There are part-time jobs in 
which these young people could earn a little 
pocket money, begin to learn something 
about the inner workings of a business, and 
most important of all, learn how to work. 

But instead of attacking the cause of the 
problem, we seek to eliimnate only the re- 
sult. 





Civil Rights a Republican Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K.- JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of civil rights is one which demands 
our constant attention and concern. 
The present administration has taken 
certain laudable executive action on 
civil rights, but I believe that it has 
failed so far to assert the leadership 
necessary to initiate the action required 
by the Congress at this time. A recent 
editorial in the magazine Advance sees 
this failure sharply. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Crvi. RicHTs A REPUBLICAN IMPERATIVE— 
Democratic FarLuRE Provipes NEw OPpor- 
TUNITY 
One of the many ironies of the civil rights 

imbroglio has been that the leadership of 

the movement for equal rights has often 
been relinquished to the radicals of the left, 
who have often persuaded grateful Negroes 
of the whole pattern of leftist sophistry. 

The platform at rallies of the Committee on 

Racial Equality is used for announcement 

of the next meeting of SANE or the Fair 

Play for Cuba Committee. The gatherings 

are flooded, with socialist propaganda; the 

speeches are animated with mordant refer- 
ences to Republican politicians. 

Many leading socialists regard the ag- 
grieved Negro as the American most suscep- 
tible to their ideology and have diligently 
cultivated the favor of Negro leadership. 
Liberal Democrats, in spite of their quad- 
rennial miscegenation with their southern 
brethren, have consistently and overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the party of Lincoln in con- 
tests for the Negro vote. 

The arguments of the left are reenforced by 
the apparent indifference of the Republican 
right to the plight of the Negro. Barry 
GOLDWaATER’s contention that the party 
should not appeal to the special interest of 
minorities, of course, does -not help in ac- 
quiring their votes. Nor does National Re- 
view’s insistence on an organic resolution of 
racial issues, their enthusiasm for Dixiecrats, 
and their crass and fanatic rancor toward 


ApaM CLAYTON PoweELL (not even Eleanor 
Roosevelt distresses them as much). 
Chances are that Negroes who saw the N.R. 
story on PowELu’s tax fraud indictment en- 
titled, “The Jig Is Up,” were not amused. 

And, unhappily, it must be added that 
President Eisenhower’s failure to take an 
emphatic moral stand on the issue under- 
mined the political effect of the splendid 
civil right record of this administration. 
The Democrats benefited more from the 
empty campaign theatrics of the Kennedy 
brothers than Republicans benefited from 
Eisenhower's 8 years of steady progress, also 
undercut by the conservative Republican al- 
liance with southern Democrats. 


THE ANOMALY OF FAILURE 


There is something anomalous about the 
inadequacy of the party on an issue which a 
century earlier stimulated its birth. One of 
the ironies of the Civil War centennial is 
the current position of the Republican Party 
vis a vis the Negro. The party which pre- 
sided over most of the decisive moments of 
their emancipation failed in the 1960 elec- 
tion to win a third of the Negro vote. It 
goes without saying that even a slightly bet- 
ter performance would have produced a 
Nixon, victory. 

The Kennedy administration, through ap- 
parently deliberate neglect, has now given the 
Republican Party an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to recapture its proper position in the 
vanguard of the movement for Negro equal- 
ity. The prominent Negro journalist, Louis 
E. Lomax, reports a growing Negro disillusion+ 
ment with the Democrats. The nonviolent 
protest movement exemplified by the free- 
dom buses, according to Lomax indicates the 
shattering of Negro faith in the govern- 
ment’s will to live up to its own freedom doc- 
uments. In an article in the June 5 issue 
of the New Leader he predicts ‘“‘a most amaz- 
ing summer: The slogan will be ‘Go South 
for your vacation’ and the South will be over- 
run by youths and adults, Negro and white, 
flouting the traditions of segregation.” 


In the face of this prospect Kennedy, as 
of this writing, still has failed to submit to 
the Congress one civil rights measure. His 
cynical and cowardly abandonment of the 
solemn pledges of his campaign is both a 
deceitful welshing on an obvious political 
debt to the group that elected him (Nixon 
got 51 percent of the white vote) and a 
reprehensible violation of a frequently pro- 
fessed moral commitment. Surely we are 
not to suppose that Kennedy believes in 
the justice of the segregationist position. 
But if not, we can only conclude that he 
is deterred by political considerations. He 
wants to roll his precious pork barrels 
through. Or is the author of “Profiles in 
Courage” afraid of LYNDON and Sam? 

The deceit is undeniable. In a Los An- 
geles speech in September, Kennedy declared, 
“So let us make it very clear that when the 
Democratic Party wrote its platform in July, 
it meant it in September and in November 
and in January. In 1961 I intend to see 
that those commitments are carried out.’ 
In the same speech he-urged the strengthen- 
ing of the Commission on Civil Rights, the 
endowment of the Attorney General with 
the power to enforce all constitutional 
rights, the abolition of discriminatory poll 
taxes and literacy tests, the passage of effec- 
tive antibombing and antilynching legisla- 
tion, and the strengthening of the legal 
framework which will allow us to advance 
toward equality of opportunity for all. - 

It is now June and though a bill has finally 
been submitted by Congressman OE£L.er, it 
has received no support from the adminis- 
tration. Most of the ardent advocates of 
civil rights in the House and Senate have 
been curiously silent. The Democratic plat- 
form called for strong, active, persuasive and 
inventive leadership of the President of the 
United States. Unlike Eisenhower, who was 
inhibited by an interpretation of the consti- 
tutional functions of his office which limited 
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his acivity in this area, Kennedy has often 
professed his belief that the full power of the 
Presidency—moral and political—should be 
exerted in the cause of civil rights. Yet the 
President’s action thus far as amounted toa 
reshuffling of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts—a body 
which both President Eisenhower and Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell considered in- 
adequate. They requested a far stronger 
committee, legislatively established and en- 
dowed with powers to issue subpenas and 
impose sanctions. Senate Minority Leader 
Everett M. DirKSEN submitted legislation to 
this end earlier in the session. 
THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 


But the Kennedy abdication on the issue 
is not in itsel= enough to insure a shift of 
Negroes toward the Republican Party. 
Rather, unless the Republicans make a dra- 
matic demonstration of their sincere, reso- 
lute, and effective determination to promote 
civil rights, Negroes will turn further to the 
left and become a dissident and embittered 
group in American politices. The virulent 
success of the extremist groups like the Black 


‘Muslims, the increasing number of Negroes 


involved in leftist protest against American 
foreign policy, and the emigration to Europe 
of many leading Negro intellectuals indicate 
that the process of Negro alienation is accel- 
erating. The freedom rides and sit-ins indi- 
cate that the Negro is not going to acquiesce 
much Icnger in the invidious privation of his 
rights. To quote Lomax again, “It is now 
painfully clear that the Negro’s relief from 
injustice is, and will be, directly proportional 
to his ability to embarrass and pressure the 
Government during hours of international 
crisis.” 

The dangers portended in these develop- 
ments do not have to be much elaborated. 
Yet the only way to avert them is to recap- 
ture the Negro’s faith in the efficacy of the 
legislative processes, the sincerity and res- 
olution of the national leadership, and the 
good will of the mass of white Americans. 
The alternative is further polarization of 
the antagonistic groups until they are, ir- 
reconcilable, as in South Africa. The alter- 
native is a continuing crescendo of violence. 

With the default of the Democrats, the 
Republican opportunity in civil rights be- 
comes an urgent responsibility, and there 
is encouraging evidence that a considerable, 
though still inadequate, number of Republi- 
cans have recognized this. A good start is 
Senator DirKsEN’s bill to increase the power 
of the Commission on Government Contracts 
and to grant special Federal aid to school 
districts carrying out desegregation against 
State opposition. New York Congressman 
JOHN Linpsay’s extensive legislative pro- 
posals, if enacted, would provide a frame- 
work for a radical improvement in the posi- 
tion of the Negro. The Lindsay bill in- 
cluded measures to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral greater civil rights enforcement powers 
in school and other tax-supported services, 
to establish a Federal fair employment 
practices law, to make discriminatory prac- 
tices in unions and businesses an unfair 
labor practice, and to provide technical as- 
sistance to localities being desegregated. 
Linpsay demanded administration backing 
for the program. 

YOUNG REPUBLICAN REPORT 


Another sign of a growing party recogni- 
tion of its urgent responsibilities was the 
Young Republican Federation's National 
Minority Resources Conference held in Chi- 
cago during the last 8 days of April.- Ed- 
win T. Sexton, chairman of the minorities 
committee, asserted in an address to the con- 
ference. “The time for leadership is now. 
As never before, we have an opportunity to 
provide that leadership and to point the 
way. We have an opportunity to lay the 
groundwork for victory in 1962 and 1964. As 
leaders in the Republican party, we have a 
great heritage.” He urged a comprehensive 
program to recapture the minority vote, and 
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submitted a report to the national com- 
mittee urging the party to recruit a staff 
of minority leaders to work at the precinct, 
ward, State, and National levels; to renew 
the party leadership at the top; to encour- 
age Republican congressional candidates and 
Congressmen to get closer to their minority 
constituents; and to establish a positive 
civil rights record and keep improving it. 
Reports were submitted advocating exten- 
sive efforts in the areas of Young Republican 
Federation affairs, political action, labor 
management, housing and urban renewal, 
health, education and welfare, and foreign 
affairs. ; 

These manifestations of Republican in- 
terest in minority rights, though encourag- 
ing and commendable, will not in them- 
selves effect the necessary change in the 
image of the party, unless the programs ad- 
vocated are resolutely carried out with the 
professed support of all Republicans. Re- 
publicans should be careful to remember 
that State’s rights do not include the right 
to deprive minority groups of their con- 
stitutional liberties. They should remem- 
ber that the Dixiecrats are a Democratic 
albatross and that Republicans, by identify- 
ing themselves with them, obscure the true 
Democratic responsibility for obstruction of 
Negro progress. 

Finally, Republicans should remember that 
they betray the identity of their party and 
their country when they betray the cause of 
civil rights—which their party was formed 
to promote and their country was formed 
to embody. ; 

Yet as most party workers are aware, there 
are still three distinct positions on the 
Negro vote represented in the national com- 
mittee and in other party organizations. 
There is a strong element which considers 
the Negro vote a hopeless cause for Repub- 
licans; there is the cynical and ultimately 
self-defeating position that Negro vote is 
purchasable; and there is the enlightened 
position, by no means dominant though 
perceptibly on the ascendant, that the Negro 
vote can be acquired if the Republican 
Party is willing to make a sincere and con- 
scious appeal to Negro interests. 

At present no one of these positions really 
prevails. There is nd Negro on the national 
committee, few if any Negroes on any ad- 
visory subcommittee (except on minority af- 
fairs), and no staff of minority advisers 
or tacticians on the campaign committees. 
It is even reported that a few of the minority 
rights advisers—old, entrenched professional 
Negroes—are in the group which believes 
Republicans should show their enlightened 
concern by buying the Negro vote. 

The challenge within the party is clear. 
It can be met by a total revamping of the 
party apparatus on minority problems and 
perhaps even more importantly by elimina- 
tion of the defeatist and apathetic attitude 
which pervades much of the party leader- 
ship. We cannot win unless we think we 
can win. A Republican prediction that the 
Negro vote is hopeless will become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy if expressed any longer. 





Captive Nations Week 





SPEECH 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, this 


week is the second anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 


. 
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World War-~II raised Soviet Russia to 
the rank of great powers, and at the 
same time it took a world war to teach 
us the ugly and barbaric nature of the 
Soviet system. And no single act of that 
totalitarian tyranny has exposed its in- 
human side to the world as hasher cap- 
ture and enslavement of a large number 
of East European nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. That is a shocking and 
heart-rending fact of our postwar world. 

Prior to the war these nations had 
constituted independent, sovereign states 
in their respective lands, stretching from 
the Baltic region to the European shores 
of the Black Sea. As the result of the 
war, and its aftermath, all of these were 
first overwhelmed by the Red army, then 
subdued and finally enslaved as the satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union. For more than 
16 years peoples in these countries, num- 
bering about 100 million, have been im- 
prisoned in their homelands, behind the 
impenetrable and inscrutable Iron Cur- 
tain. The fate of these peoples is a seri- 
ous concern of all leaders in the free 
world, and as they have worked for the 
freedom of these peoples in the past, so 
they will continue to do in years to come, 
until these peoples attain their freedom. 
On this Captive Nations Week we pledge 
to carry on the struggle for the freedom 
of all these nations. Instead of com- 
promising each Soviet inspired crisis 
which demands more of the free world 
legal position we should demand free- 
dom for Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia and the other captive nations. 
Let us make the Soviets defend their in- 
defensible positions on these captive 
nations. Let us demand free elections 
and continue to press for freedom until 
it becomes a reality for people every- 
where. 





J. Edgar Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of external peril, Americans can 
take special pride and comfort in the 
knowledge that the preservation of our 
internal security remains the responsi- 
bility of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

His skillful and impartial administra- 
tion of the FBI has created a Govern- 
ment agency which discharges its vast 
responsibilities efficiently and fairly. 
Without trespassing upon the individual 
rights of our citizens, the FBI zealously 
pursues all who violate the law of the 
land. This task in no sense should be 
a partisan endeavor, and it is significant 
that Mr. Hoover’s aggressive, capable, 
and faithful discharge of important du- 
ties has won and retained the confidence 
and respect of four Presidents, their At- 


torneys General, and the American peo- » 


ple. 
His diligent, determined fight against 
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internal subversion has on countless oc- 
casions successfully’ thwarted Kremlin 
schemes to undermine us from within. 
The Communists know that as long as 
Mr. Hoover holds office, they will be con- 
fronted by a determined adversary; who 
fully understands their methods of oper- 
ation. His very presence on our national 
scene gives our people a sense of security. 

Mr. Speaker, as Representatives of the 
people, it is appropriate that we support 
and commend those public servants who 
by their performance have demonstrated 
complete devotion to our country. I 
know of no man who more clearly de- 
serves such commendation. 





West Virginia Coal Operators and Miners 
Oppose the $95 Million for Electric 
Generating Facilities at Hanford, Wash., 
Reactor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Senate debate on July 18 on the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, S. 2043, a 
member of that body stated on page 
11948 the following: 

The chief proponent in the House of the 
deletion of the $95 million for the Hanford 
generating facility said flatly that such a 
plant would displace coal, and implied that 
it would wipe out 191,360 man-days of min- 
ing employment or 37,911 coal cars. If this 
were true, I would be duty bound to vote 
against the $95 million item. But the 
gentleman’s statement is off target, because 
coal has not been displaced, and eastern 
coal and coal-hauling railroads probably 
never will serve the region which would be 
serviced by electric power generated at Han- 
ford. 


As the sponsor of the amendment to 
strike the’ $95 million item from the 
House bill it is with pleasure that I ac- 
cept the title as chief proponent and in 
doing so I would like to mention the fact 
that the West Virgina coal operators 
and miners support my amendment to 
kill this $95 million authorization for 
electric generating facilities at the Han- 
ford reactor because as they say: “It is 
not in the best interest of the coal in- 
dustry.” ‘ 

The. position of the United - Mines 
Workers of America in opposition to this 
$95 million project is well known. Today 
a spokesman for the UMWA reiterated 
they are unequivocally opposed to the 
spending of $95 million for electric gen- 
erating facilities at the Hanford reac- 
tor. I think it should be understood 
that the bulk of the membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America is lo- 
cated in the State of West Virginia. 

In addition to the opposition by the 
miner himself the coal operator in West 
Virginia is opposed to the project as in- 
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ditated by the following self-explanatory 

telegrams: . 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 10, 1961. 

Hon. JamMges E. Van ZANDT, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your influence to eliminate 
from AEC authorization bill H.R. 7576 Proj- 
ect 6A6 providing for expenditure of $95 
million for addition of electric generating 
facilities to Hanford Reactor. This would 
contribute nothing to civilian nuclear power 
technology. Would put Government further 
in competition with taxpayers. Is not needed 
to meet area power requirements and would 
add further to Government-subsidized power. 

L. N. THoMas, 
President, Carbon Fuel Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT., 
Member, House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Island Creek opposes inclusion $95 million 
electric generator facility at Hanford Reac- 
tor under H.R. 7576. Proposed Hanford con- 
version contrary to best interests coal indus- 
try. We support your amendment to re- 
move authorization $95 million for proposed 
conversion. 

Ceci, H. UNDERWOOD, 
Vice President, Island Creek Coa: Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va., July 10, 1961. 
Hon, JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose inclusion of $95 million for 
electric facilities at Hanford reactor under 
H.R, 7576. We believe that the proposed con- 
version of Hanford to the generation of power 
would be contrary to the best interest of the 
coal industry. We support your amendment 
to remove the authorization of $95 million 
for the proposed conversion. 

E. H. Larve, 
Vice President, Princess Coal Sales Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 10, 1961. 
CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a coal operator and 
taxpayer in West Virginia I heartily favor 
your amendment to delete appropriation of 
$95 mililon for Hanford, Wash., project in 
bill H.R. 7576. 

E. M. FREDERICK, 

President E. M. Frederick & Associates. 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA., July 11, 1961. 
Hon, JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT, : 
House Office Building, 4. 
Washington, D.C.: 

The proposed inclusion of $95 million for 
electric generating facilities at Hanford 
reactor under H.R. 7576 is not in the best 
interest of the coal industry. We support 
your amendment to remove the authoriza- 
tion. 

ASHLAND MINING CorpP., 
W. W. WaLxer, President. 


Mr. Speaker, the following telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. A. P. Bundy, vice presi- 
‘dent of the Glenn Brooke Coal Co., of 
Weirton, W. Va., sums up the opposition 
of not only the coal operator from West 
Virginia but in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


WEIRTON, W. Va., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZanoprT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your continuing the adoption of your 
amendment in limiting the $95 million re- 
actor (700,000 kilovolt-amperes) being con- 
structed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
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in the Bonneville area, State of Washington, 
meets with a lot of approval in this area, 
particularly in the States of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. If the limitation 
is impossible, it is suggested that the bill be 
discarded in its entirety for the following 
reasons: 

1. Largewreactors not economical at this 
time particularly since an abundance of coal 
is in existence. 

2. Power will be pushed from Bonneville 
through the TVA and eastern points where 
they are promoting an extra high transmis- 
sion setup thereby causing additional unem- 
ployment in the stricken coal fields of West 
Virginia. 

GLENN BROOKE COAL Co., 
A. P. Bunpy, Vice President. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to Mr. Bundy’s com- 
ments contained in his telegram when he 
says, first, large reactors not economical 
at this time, particularly since an abun- 
dance of coal is in existence; and, sec- 
ondly, power will be pushed from Bonne- 
ville to the TVA and eastern points 
where they are promoting an extra high 
transmission setup, thereby causing ad- 
ditional unemployment in the stricken 
coalfields of West Virginia. 

May I say to the gentleman in the other 
body who said that I was off target the 
facts as furnished above prove that my 
amendment to kill the $95 million proj- 
ect is in line with the thinking of the 
coal operator and miner of West Virginia 
as well the operator and miner in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Utah, and 
Wyoming many of whom sent me tele- 
grams in support of my amendment. 





Do We Need Federal Aid to Education ?— 
Question Is Debated on the American 
Forum by Senator Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, and Senator Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege several months ago to 
participate in a radio debate on the 
question of Federal aid to education with 
the articulate junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Our discussion ranged over a rather 
wide field of issues within this general 
area, and though the Senate has already 
passed the bill authorizing Federal funds 
for public primary and_ secondary 
schools, the measure is still a matter of 
controversy in the other body. 

Because the views expressed by Sena- 
tor THURMOND and myself represent 
quite explicit and marked differences in 
political philosophy, it occurred to me 
that they might help shed some further 
light on the discussion of this vital ques- 
tion which continues in Congress and in 
the Nation at large. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript of 
the “American Forum” debate hetween 


July 20 


Senator Strom THURMOND and myself 
be printed in the Appendix to the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Do We Neep Feperat AID TO EDUCATION?— 
QUESTION Is DEBATED BY SENATOR STROM 
THURMOND, DeMoOcRAT, OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, AND SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, WITH THEO- 
DORE GRANIK, AS MODERATOR 
The ANNOUNCER. This is the “American 

Forum of the Air,’’ America’s first discussion 

program. 

Meet Senator Strom THURMOND. 

Senator THURMOND. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is unconstitutional, unwise, unneces- 
sary, and uneconomic. 

The ANNOUNCER. And Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is absolutely necessary if we are to give 
the maximum opportunity to the young 


. people of America. 


The ANNOUNCER. Who will discuss “Do We 
Need Federal Aid to Education?” Now here 
is the moderator of the “American Forum,” 
Mr. Theodore Granik. 

Mr. GRANIK. How can we solve the prob- 
lem of the ever-increasing school popula- 
tion, classroom shortage and lack of quali- 
fied teachers? 

President Kennedy in the state of the 
Union message said Federal grants for both 
higher and public school education can no 
longer be delayed. Is this the responsibility 
of the Federal Government or will the States 
be able to solve this problem without inter- 
vention? To debate this crucial issue we 
are pleased to have as our guests Senator 
Strom THurRMOND, of South Carolina, who 
has opposed Federal aid to education, and 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, who has been one of its outstanding 
proponents. : 

Senator THuRMOND, does Congress have 
jurisdiction in the field of education? 

Senator THuRMOND. Neither Congress nor 
the National Government has jurisdiction 
in the field of education. Under the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution, all powers, 
all fields not delegated to the national gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States. The 
word “education” is not even to be found 
in the U.S. Constitution. The field of edu- 
cation has never been delegated to the Na- 
tional Government. Therefore, it is reserved 
to the States. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, of course the 
right of the Federal Government to enter the 
field of education has already been proved. 
We have had it in many legislative acts 
which have been the law of the land. And 
there is a need for Federal assistance and the 
results of such assistance will be beneficial 
to the country. I could discuss, of course, 
the general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion, article I, section 8, clause 1, which em- 
powers the Federal Government to give as- 
sistance to the States for their public school 
systems. 

Senator THURMOND. That section of the 
Constitution does not give the power to the 
National Government to give assistance to 
the States. The welfare clause is considered 
in conjunction with the national defense 
clause. The fields of jurisdiction of the 
National Government are listed in the Con- 
stitution. Such as national defense, inter- 
state commerce, foreign affairs, coining 
money, and so forth. Education is not even 
mentioned there. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I should like to say to 
my distinguished colleague from South Caro- 
lina that I am sure he would agree that 
during the last 40 years or so, the general 
interpretation is as I have indicated. And I 
suggest that the Constitution, which is,sa 
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part of the organic law of the United States, 
undergoes, I believe, a slow progress and a 
slow process of evolution in the meaning 
that it has in connection with the total 
body of law. 

Senator THURMOND. That is a meaning 
that some people have placed upon it but 
that is not what the authors of the Con- 
stitution wrote in it. There are only two 
ways to amend the Constitution. They are 
listed in the Constitution and unless those 
methods are followéd, any other interpreta- 
tion, in my opinion, is wrong. It is true that 
we have gone into certain specialized fields 
of education in the last 40 years, but that is 
no reason we should go any further. Two 
wrongs don’t make a right. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, I would like to 
ask, when we speak of specific education pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, what 
about the Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tional Act of 1917 Now do you approve or 
did you approve of the purposes? Of course, 
safeguards were written in the regulation. 

Senator THURMOND. That was passed dur- 
ing the World War I to get more mechanics 
and then afterward it was expanded and 
has been gradually expanded. But even 
there the Federal Government is exercising 
control. They have put out a booklet of 
108 pages of directions. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, now I have here 
a questionnaire which was sent out by the 
US. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in reference to enrollment, and 
teachers, and school housing and I have read 
all these questions carefully and I must re- 
spectfully disagree with my colleague. 

Now what about the GI bill of rights, an- 
other Federal participation after World War 
II? 

Senator THURMOND. I think that would tie 
in with military service and national defense 
and there might have been some basis there 
for the National Government to enter that 
field. It was a phase of compensating for 
those who served in the service, which is a 
part of the national defense. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I think then we could 
refer to the Morrill Act relating to our land- 
grant colleges. These were established with 
Federal funds and I think the sole element 
of Federal control Which was retained is the 
prescription that those colleges must main- 
tain, Senator THURMOND, Reserve Officer 
Training Corps units. I mention that the 
economy and the variety, diversity of educa- 


_ tion offered by these institutions—and you 


are a product of one of these institu- 
tions——— 

Senator THurMoND. That is right. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Clemson College—— 

Senator THurRMOND. That is correct. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Federal money went to 
Clemson College and so in a sense you are a 
product of an institution which received 
the benefits of Federal funds. , 

Senator THURMOND. A great many of the 
specialized programs have been established 
by the National Government but still there 
is no authority under the Constitution. In 
1958 they called it the “National Defense Ed- 
ucation:Act.” They tried to tie it in with 
national defense but they really couldn’t do 
it and in my opinion that is unconstitu- 
tional. I don’t think there is the authority 
for it. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I desire to inquire: 
How do you feel about the Federal assistance 
which has been given to those States which 
have federally impacted areas? South Caro- 
lina received during the fiscal year of 1960 
Federal funds amounting to about $3.5 mil- 
lion, and almost $3 million of that was for 
the operation and maintenance of schools 
in the federally impacted areas of the State 
of South Carolina. 

Senator THURMOND. The areas that have 
military installations benefit greatly from 
those installations and they should be able 
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to care for their children. However, there 
would be more basis in a case of that kind 
because again that is tied in with national 
defense. An Army camp or an airbase or 
something else where the Federal Govern- 
ment brings in a lot of schoolchildren that 
the district doesn’t plan for and therefore 
the Federal Government feels an obligation 
by bringing in those soldiers and airmen and 
so forth, to help to support the education of 
those children of the servicemen. 

Senator RANDOLPH. May I respond by say- 
ing that I. understand when you were a 
member of the State Senate of South Caro- 
lina, and an able member, that there were 
Federal funds coming into South Carolina 
under our programs of work by the Federal 
Government, where schools were constructed 
in South Carolina, with both Federal and 
State funds, and I believe you supported the 
funds to match the Federal Government. Is 
that not true? 

Senator THURMOND. Back in the Roosevelt 
days, during the days of depression some 
funds came to South Carolina and the South 
Carolina General Assembly matched some of 
those funds. I wouldn’t say whether I sup- 
ported them or not. I don’t recall just now 
what the situation was. 

Mr. GRANIK. Sometimes you ask questions: 
Is it wise, is it necessary, is it economical. 
Would you care to discuss any of these? Is 
it wise? 

Senator THURMOND: Well, I don’t think it 
is wise because I think it leads to Federal 
control. As I mentioned, under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, there is a booklet of 108 pages 
of directions, there. In the 1956 Highway 
Act there were provisions there controlling 
wages and the location of the highways in 
the States. And recently out in the State 
of Oregon the question came up—Oregon 
had one color of centerline on their high- 
way. The National Government says “It 
you get Federal aid, you’ve got to change 
that to another color.” Oregon had to 
change. 

Federal control follows Federal aid, and I 
think it goes back to a 

Mr. GRANIK. Senator, may Senator Ran- 
DOLPH answer that and we will come back 
to you. * - 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, of course I think 
that this is the old argument used against 
State aid to education and now it is the 
argument against Federal aid to education. 
And frankly, today we are a mobile people. 
We are, in the State of West Virginia, having 
a loss of our population, some of it going, 
of course, to South Carolina, and so we are 
a nation which is not the Nation constituted 
as we were before. There was a time, cer- 
tainly, when we attempted locally to handle 
these problems. Even now in South Caro- 
lina a greater burden has been assumed 
there than the proportion assumed by a 
number of other States for local schools. 

I point out that, in 1959-60, South Caro- 
lina contributed 71.9 percent of all its reve- 
nue to local elementary and secondary 
schools, and, Senator THURMOND and Mr. 
Granik, that was only surpassed by. three 
States: Delaware, Louisiana, and Georgia. 

Senator THURMOND. Yes. We have made 
a fine effort to help our schools and we have 
done a good job. 

Senator RANDOLPH. But you haven’t kept 
up. You are lagging behind. We are lagging 
behind in West Virginia. 

Senator THURMOND. Well, I have a tele- 
gram here from the Governor of South 
Carolina which I think explains our posi- 
tion: 

“South Carolina ranks 48th in per capita 
income and second in school-age population 
compared to civilian population. In addi- 
tion to local supplements more than half 
of our State’s budget is for public school 
education. As a result of this effort, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Special Study Commission 
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found that no child in South Carolina was 
being denied an education as a result of a 
lack of schoolrooms or teachers. . Certainly 
if South Carolina can care for the education 
of her children without Federal aid, the 
other States can, too.” 

Senator Ranpo.pH. I can understand the 
position which has been expressed but I 
must come back to the-—— 

Senator THURMOND. We have put on a 3- 
percent sales tax in our State that goes to 
education. We also have an income tax. I 
believe the State of West Virginia doesn’t 
have an income tax. 

Senator RANDOLPH. It has been enacted by 
the State Legislature now in session. 

Senator THurmonp. And I don’t believe 
you have a sales tax that goes to education. 
You have a_2-percent sales tax on gross 
sales that goes into your general revenue 
but not for schools. And then you have 
recently put on 1 percent for. welfare, I 
believe, temporarily. 

Senator RanpotpH. A high percentage of 
general revenue in West Virginia is paid out 
in aid to local public schools. As to per 
capita expenditures, in 1958 for all public 
education, California led all the States with 
a $130 average. West Virginia was 43d with 
about $65. And South Carolina, with per 
capita expenditures of $64 was 44th. 

State and local expenditures for all pub- 
lic education as percent of general expendi- 
tures of State and local governments, finds 
South Carolina with about 40 percent, Cali- 
fornia with 37 percent, West Virginia with 
about 38. But the fact is that the State of 
South Carolina and the State of West Vir- 
ginia, which spend as much per capita on. 
public education as does California, would 
have to devote, Senator THURMOND, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of total State and local 
expenditures to the purposes of education. 
This is a manifest impossibility. 

As the case now exists, South Carolina, as 
you have said, is already making a greater 
effort than all but six States and West Vir- 
ginia is in the top one-third. But we are 
falling behind, falling behind badly. We 
Americans are, I repeat, a mobile people. 
There was once a time when people lived 
and died within 50 miles of where they 
were born, but now we are not exclusively a 
nation in which it is entirely the local re- 
sponsibility to take care of the schools. 

Senator THuRMOND. Well, the per capita 
income in West Virginia is $1,674 per year. 
In South Carolina it is only $1,218 per year. 
In 1958 the personal income per school age 
child in South Carolina was $4,257 per year 
and in West Virginia, $5,693 per year. 

If you made the same efforts to care for 
your school children in West Virginia az 
we do in South Carolina you would have no 
trouble doing it. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Oh, no, we are making 
that effort, sir. South Carolina and West 
Virginia are almost tops in that—— 

Senator THurmonp. Let me finish, now. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Yes, sir. 


Senator THurmMoNnpD. Where does your 
Federal money come from if the Federal 
Government pays it? It comes from the 
same source: the taxpayer. The same West 
Virginia taxpayer or South Carolina tax- 
payer is going to pay the bills. Now the 
money comes in the form of personal income . 
taxes to the Federal Government, and out of 
a $84 billion budget, 52 percent of it comes 
from personal income. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of it comes from gorporation income. 
Eleven percent from excise taxes. Nine per- 
cent from other taxes. 

The taxpayer is paying it whether it is 
paid through the National Government or 
through the States. 

Now you might say, “Well, since it is on 
the personal income, the rich people pay 
it.” I just want to say that is incorrect be- 
cause the record shows that only 13 percent 
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of the amount that comes in, of this amount 


of over about $44 billion, is paid by those © 


above the minimum bracket. That is from 
20 percent to 91 percent. Eighty-seven per- 
cent is paid by the lowest minimum of 20 
percent rate. © 

Senator RANDOLPH. Now you have spoken 
about your Governor’s position and we know 
your position. But the Office of Education 
of the United States, not with its own in- 
formation but, may I remind Senator 
Tuurmonp, from information which is sent 
in by the school district superintendents, 
indicates that in the fall of 1958, you had 
more than 17,600 students in excess of your 
capacity to care for those children. In the 
fall of 1959 they had increased to almost 
22,000, and in the fall of 1960, you had about 
24,000 boys and girls in South Carolina who 
were not given opportunity, the proper nor- 
mal opportunity, for classroom instruction. 
There is a shortage throughout the Nation. 
There is a shortage of facilities in South 
Carolina and in West Virginia. And I come 
back to this point, namely, that 40 million 
Americans change their place of residence 
every year. _ 

Senator TuHurmonp. Your figures are in- 
correct. They were obtained by juggling. 
In 1954 we had a shortage of classrooms, 
here, to the Office of U.S. Educa- 
tion, of 370,000. In 1956 they had reduced 
to 176,000; In 1958 this had reduced to 
140,000. In the fall of 1959, this had reduced 
to 132,000. In the fall of 1960, this had re- 
duced to 142,000. 

Now this last figure is 10,000 more than 

the fall of 1959, but that was obtained in 
this way: The Office of Education instructed 
the people making the suryey that if any 
classroom had 1 child more than .36 
then you would put in for an entire class- 
room for that child. 
. Now that is the way those figures were ob- 
tained. For instance, they had 1,859 school- 
rooms ‘put in for South Carolina. We don’t 
need those schoolrooms. The Governor 
of the State says we don’t need those school- 
rooms. Those figures of the Office of Edu- 
cation were obtained in that manner and 
are incorrect. ~ 

Senator RanpoLPH. Would you indict the 
school -administrators and superintendents 
of the State of South Carolina? Certainly 
the people of South Carolina—— 

Senator THurmonp. I indict the Office of 
Education for telling them to put in for 
an extra classroom when there was only 1 
child more above 36 in that classroom. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I say that this ‘s not 
the fancy of any Washington bureaucrat. 
The local school district administrators have 
given these—— 

Senator THurMoND. They have followed 
the directives from Washington which were 
unreasonable -and——— 

Mr. Granrk. You were a school superin- 
tendent? 

Senator THuRMOND. I am a former teacher 
and a former school superintendent. And 
nobody believes in education more than I do. 
But I think I realize the dangers of this 
Federal control in education. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I want to go back to 
this point: The normal capacity in the 
country—and I am certain Senator THuR- 
MOND would agree, is 30 students per room 
at the elementary level and that is criteria 
which is established, not in Washington, but, 
in South Carolina. 

Senator THurMonn, I repeat: I have an- 
swered your question that thé figures have 
been juggled by the Office of Education by 
asking the questions in such a way that if 
they answered them they would tend to 
indict and show the need when there really 
wasn't a need. As the Governor says in his 
telegram. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well I am delighted to 
say that the Governor of West Virginia is 
interested in the passage of Federal aid to 
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education and at the State level in West 
Virginia we would determine, if the legisla- 
tion is passed in the Congress in this way, 
to use the money for help to teachers’ sal- 
aries or for additional classrooms, as local 
needs would indicate. 

Senator THurMonpD. They claim there is a 
teacher shortage. Well in the fall of 1960 we 
had 55,000 more teachers than we did in the 
fall of 1959. And the record shows that we 
are averaging 64,000 former teachers going 
back into the teaching profession. The rec- 
ord shows further that we have more teach- 
ers who are coming back—more people who 
are coming back into teaching than are go- 
ing out of teaching. And the record also 
shows that of the graduating classes we have 
more going into teaching. 

For instance, in 1948, only 21 percent went 
into teaching. In 1957, 32 percent. By now 
it is about 34 or 35 percent. So we are filling 
this need. 

Senator Ranpo.tpH. Of course we disagree 
on this violently, naturally, but pleasantly. 
There is a teacher shortage in the United 
States. 

Senator THURMOND. Well, these are the 
figures of the Office of Education. 

Senator RANDOLPH. You just said the Of- 
fice of Education can’t be trusted in figures. 
You said that a moment ago with reference 
to South Carolina figures. 

Senator THuRMOND, The way they juggled 
their figures on classrooms I said was abso- 
lutely incorrect and immoral if you want to 
call it that. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Wel, if we find jug- 
gling in one place, we can expect juggling in 
another. 

Senator THURMOND. Well, we probably 
will. That is the reason why you can’t rely 
altogether on those figures. Each State I 
think is meeting its obligations. 

Mr. Granik, May I read a brief quote from 
a recent article by Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlantic Constitution, in which he says 
“There are many schools in the great cities 
where the lack of opportunity in classrooms 
is equally deplorable. There are rural 
schools in all areas of the Nation where the 
need is vast.” 

Would you comment on that,’ Senator 
THURMOND? Do you feel that need is bad? 

Senator THURMOND. Ralph McGill doesn’t 
represent the South. Ralph McGill is one 
of these do-gooders. If he had his way there 
would be a centralized government here in 
Washington powerful enough to bring about 
a dictatorship, almost. 

The question here again, I think boils 
down to this: Do you favor a powerful cen- 
tral government controlling the lives of the 
people or are you going to follow the Con- 
stitution and let the people in each State 
handle their matters, as they are given to 
them under the Constitution as provided in 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution? 

Senator RaNDOLPH: I must take issue with 
Senator THuRMOND about Ralph McGill. 
He is one of the most—— 

Senator THuRMoND. I thought you would, 
because you think more like Ralph McGill. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
think with him. 

Senator THURMOND. I don’t believe like 
Ralph McGill. He believes in centralized 
government. I believe in the rights of the 
States as reserved to them under the Con- 
stitution. 

Senator RaNDOLPH. I am delighted that 
in the city of Atlanta in the South there is 
such an editor as Ralph McGill, the editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Senator THurRMOND. And the people of 
the South don’t consider him a southerner. 
He has betrayed the South, he has not rep- 
resented the none, he has represented the 
North. 

Senator BAwnoure: Well, why do we want 
to be considered as southerners, or west- 
erners—— 
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Senator THuRMOND. No southerner today 
would be a columnist in the North if he 
hadn’t betrayed the South and he is a 
columnist for a lot of northern newspapers. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, Senator THurR- 
MOND, why don’t we consider ourselves as 
part of the Union, not as southerners or 
westerners, or easterners? 

Senator THurMoND. That is what we want 
to do and follow the Constitution and let 
each State provide for its responsibilities 
as provided in the Constitution and that is 
what I am trying to get you to do now. 

Mr. GrRaNnIK. Senator, you raise the point, 
“is it economical?” Do you want to dis- 
cuss that now? 

Senator RANDOLPH. Certainly it is eco- 
nomical. I think that the need, naturally, 
is Paramount. And the legislation which 
was passed in the Senate during the 86th 
Congress, which I supported and which Sen- 
ator THURMOND opposed, called for the State, 
the local level, to determine whether the 
money was to be used for additional class- 
rooms or for equalization of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Senator THuRMOND. Why is it not eco- 
nomical? It will cost the National Govern- 
ment more to put up a school building. It 
will cost them more to put up a State capitol. 
It will cost them more to put up an office 
building than it does the States or the local 
people. Furthermore, their money has to 
be collected from the taxpayers. It will come 
to Washington, go through a wringer, take 
out about one-third of it and send the rest 
back. It is very uneconomical. It is well 
known that the States And the local people 
can do things very much cheaper than the 
National Government. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, haven’t we writ- 

ten into legislation for Federal education aid 
provisions for control at the local level? 
Wasn’t that in the bill as we passed it? 
Won’t it be in the bill as it passes again? 
- Senator THurmonp. It doesn’t mean a 
thing. They will issue regulations and di- 
rections up here and right now it has been 
suggested that this administration is going 
to issue an Executive order providing that no 
money will go to schools that practice segre- 
gration. There is nothing in the law about 
it. Where is the power coming from? The 
Executive power is tremendous. And some- 
times it is abused and if the President does 
this he is going to abuse his power here, but 
yet he will do it. 
constituted like it is today, both parties 
being afraid of the minority groups and 
afraid to take steps to do what they ought 
to do, then you can expect such action to 
take place. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Of course Senator 
THURMOND was not for President Kennedy 
and I was for President Kennedy. 

Senator THURMOND. How do you know I 
wasn’t for President Kennedy? 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, if you were for 
him, say s0. 

Senator THURMOND. I never made any 
statement in that race either way. I simply 
refused to endorse him. I didn’t want to 
endorse either one of them. 

Senator RaNDOLPH, You were neutral? 


Senator THuRMOND. I felt people would 
be disappointed with whichever one was 
elected because of what they stood for here- 
tofore. 

Senator RANDOLPH. We will have Federal 
education aid legislation which I believe will 
be passed in the 87th Congress, in the Sen- 
ate and in the House and when that legis- 
lation is passed it will go to the President 
of the United States and he will sign that 
legislation into law. That is my firm con- 
viction. I know Senator THurRMoND is ener- 
getic and he is capable and I know he is 
sincere. I believe, however, a majority of 
the Congress of the United States in 1961 
will determine that we must move forward 
on this frontier, as it were, to develop a 
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better program of education for the children 
of the United States. Deficiencies now are 
not being met. It is a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Senator THurMOND. The Federal Govern- 
ment may do that, but it will be the great- 
est mistake the National Government has 
ever made. Someone has said “If you want 
to control the lives of the people, then you 
get control of education.” That is the way 
Hitler and Mussolini, by working through 
the young people, were finally able to main- 
tain a dictatorship. I am violently opposed 
to Federal aid to educations It won’t be 
long until there will be instructions issued 
as to regulations for every detail of the 
school system. They will prescribe the cur- 
riculum—they may not start out with it 
but you have seen how the Federal power 
goes, once the Federal Government enters a 
particular field. 

Senator RaNpoLPH. Senator, that is fancy. 
That is not factual. Now—— 

Senator THuRMOND. No, that is not fancy. 
I just cited you about Oregon out here with 
the highways. 

Senator RANDOLPH. You have talked about 
Oregon. Are you against Federal aid to 
highways? 

Senator THURMOND. No, that is provided 
in the Constitution. There is the national 
defense. There is a reason for that. There 
is a ground for it in the Constitution. There 
is no ground for education. The word “Edu- 
cation” is not even mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well of course I dis- 
agree with the connotation of the statement 
made. 

Senator THURMOND. You point out to me 
where education is mentioned in the Con- 
stitution and I will withdraw my objections. 

Senator RANDOLPH. When the Congress 
passes a bill and the President signs it we 
will have proof—— 

Senator THurmMoND. That is no evidence, 
because the Congress does it. The Congress 
doesn’t always—— 

Mr. Grantx. I am sorry, gentlemen, I must 
interrupt. Our time is up. Thank you Sen- 
ator JENNINGs RANDOLPH and Senator STRoM 
THuRMOND for being our guests on the 
American Forum of the Air. Now this is 
Theodore Granik, bidding you goodbye from 
the Nation‘’s Capital. 





Federal Debt Will Reach the Moon Before 
We Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported and voted for H.R. 6874, the origi- 
nal House authorization for NASA. It 
provided $120 million more that the ad- 
ministration budget figure. NASA offi- 
cials testified that it provided adequate 
funds. : 

The conference report, voted this date, 
provided $407 million more than the 
original bill. Under the circumstances 
I could not support the conference re- 
port. This unjustified increase amounts 
to over $10 for each American family, 
and should not be handled in such a 
casual, if not irresponsible manner. 

At the rate we are going, the Federal 
— will reach the moon long before we 

0. 
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If we continue this procedure of boost- 
ing authorizations without providing ad- 
ditional tax revenue, we will renew in- 
flation and thus endanger the Republic 
we are so anxious—through NASA and 
other activities—to preserve. 





Patriotism, Old-Fashioned? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech I made to 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at its annual 
observance of Flag Day on June 10, 1961: 

PATRIOTISM, OLD FASHIONED 


The fact that we meet here today to pay 
respect to the flag of our country and what 
it represents would have been applauded 
when I was a boy by all Americans. Today, 
however, there is a fast-growing, cynical seg- 
ment of the populace which scorns and scoffs 
at any mention of patriotism. 

To them, patriotism is old fashioned. To 
them, any show of reverence or respect for 
the flag is a display of childish emotionalism, 
unless it happens to be the banner of the 
United Nations. To them, Americanism is 
not even secondary to one-worldism. To 
them, the American heritage and basic con- 
stitutional rights should be chipped away 
when welfare-statism or political expediency 
demands. 

The fact is that the so-called executive 
agreements, made in violation of the Con- 
stitution at Potsdam, Teheran, and other 
summit conferences, many provisions of 
which are still kept secret, are in a great 
measure responsible for the precarious posi- 
tion in which the United States finds itself 
today. These circumventers of the Consti- 
tution just last week pushed for more secret 
executive agreements at Paris and Vienna— 
agreements that are actually treaties and, 
under the Constitution, require ratification 
by the Senate of the United States. The 
long-established policy of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at has also become old 
fashioned and has been relegated to the 
junkyard. 

Almost anyone who is an active member of 
one or more of our fast-waning patriotic or- 
ganizations, who believes that Flag Day, Me- 
morial Day, and the Fourth of July should 
mean more than just another day of recrea- 
tion away from the job, free from the cares 
and concerns of a nation that is presently 
engaged in a war for survival with interna- 
tional communism, is cynically and derisively 
called a flag waver by the leftwing in this 
country. 

One automatically is scornfully tagged as a 
“superpatriot” by our friends in the ACLU 
and other leftwing groups when he argues 
that the safety and security of 180 million 
Americans—yes, their very survival—is just 
as important as the rights of the Commu- 
nists in this country and those who con- 
sistently front for them, and that, when 
these respective rights are in direct conflict 
and a choice becomes necessary, the secur- 
ity of 180 million Americans must pre- 
vail. 

One is contemptuously branded a super- 
patriot, witch hunter, and even Fascist when 
he questions the propriety of a U.S. Senator 
lending the prestige of the U.S. Senate to 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, the 
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most notorious and dangerous Communist- 
dominated and controlled organization. in 
the United States—an organization whose 
chairman is an identified Communist. pres- 
ently under indictment for failure to answer 
questions concerning his Communist activi- 
ties—an organization whose west coast exec- 
utive director is now serving time, after the 
Supreme Court affirmed his conviction for 
refusal to answer concerning his Communist 
activities—an organization whose objectives 
are the discrediting of J. Edgar Hoover, the 
weakening of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security, and 
the repeal of the Smith Act, the Internal Se- 
curity Act, the Communist Control Act, and 
other security measures. 

One immediately becomes a puffed-up pa- 
triot and is put on the defensive by these 
pseudointellectuals when he believes that 
students who want money from their Gov- 
ernment under the. National Defense Edu- 
cation Act or from the National Science 
Foundation should affirmatively acknowledge 
their loyalty to the Government of the 
United States and disclaim membership in 
any organization advocating its overthrow. 
One is scoffed at by this group as immature 
when he argues that the National Defense 
Education Act, as its name implies, was cre- 
ated in the interests of national defense and, 
therefore, it seems proper that every safe- 
guard should be taken that suchean act is 
not used by those who are, to say the least, 
‘indifferent or lukewarm to our national in- 
terests or sympathetic to the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Communist conspiracy which 
the act was set up to defeat. 

One is charged with being a fuzzy thinker 
when he asks these anti-loyalty-oath people 
why they oppose loyalty oaths when they so 
readily sanction every public official from 
dogceatcher to President taking an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. No one objects to a boy who 
is drafted into the armed services being re- 
quired to swear allegiance to the United 
States and to defend it against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, with his life if need 
be. 


These people raise no objection to taking 
an oath when joining a fraternal organiza- 
tion. Somehow we hear no complaint from 
certain professors and certain members of 
the clergy when a person joining the church 
of his choice is required to most solemnly 
acknowledge his adherence to the tenets of 
that particular religious faith. We still feel 
that it is perfectly all right when two per- 
sons are united in wedlock for them in a 
most sacred ceremony to take vows of dedi- 
cation and loyalty to each other. 

Doesn’t it seem passing strange that this 
great furore has arisen over the swearing of 
loyalty to this great country of ours, partic- 
ularly when one is asking for something 
from it and not what he can do for it? 

As Paul Harvey said: 

“Today the reds and pinks are out in the 
open, proclaiming their godless religion and 
waving a red flag or a mongrel one from the 
rooftops, and with such effectiveness and 
in such high places, that American patriots 
are now on the defensive. 

“Today the loyal American is being de- 
famed, demoted, discharged, destroyed if he 
militantly defends the American ‘ism’ 
against all its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic.” 

Let’s look at one recent example which 
sustains Paul Harvey’s timely charge. 

General Walker is a West Point graduate 
with a long and enviable record of service 
in the Army of the United States and the 
recipient of many decorations: Less than 
60 days ago President Kennedy yanked his 
command out from under him on the advice 
of the leftwing professors and ADA-ers who 
don’t want to make Khrushchev unhappy. 
They acted on the word of the slimemon- 
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gering, girlie-stripping, leftwing scandal 
sheet called the Overseas Weekly, once 
banned by our Army as unfit for American 
servicemen. ‘ 

General Walker was embarrassed, suspend- 
ed, and may be disgraced because, as an au- 
thority on the Communist conspiracy, he 
had brought to the attention of his troops 
publications which would help them under- 
stand a new weapon of warfare, one with 
which most of them were unfamiliar, namely, 
the insidious and diabolical weapon of in- 
filtration and subversion. 

As Paul Harvey said: 

“That Overseas Weekly rag launched a 
tirade of abuse, alleging General Walker was 
brainwashing the men of his command, con- 
sorting with superpatriots, and recommend- 
ing publications of the John Birch Society.” 

It is significant that that leftwing crowd 
who feel that flag day celebrations are for 
juvenile minds throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at a little pro-American propaganda and 
do a little book burning of their own, and 
at the same time yell like stuck pigs when 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
attempts to have 10 million pieces of dirty, 
vicious, Communist propaganda, coming 
into this country each year through the US. 
mail, comply with the law by being properly 
labeled. Let me tell you about it. 

The Foreign Agents’ Registration Act, 
passed originally way back in 1938, required 
that all foreign political propaganda be 
labeled assuch so that the people receiving 
it might know its source and thus be able 
more intelligently to evaluate its contents 
when they read it. This law is soméwhat 
analogous to that provision of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act which requires that containers 
of certain foods and medicines be labeled as 
to content so that a person may know what 
he is putting into his stomach. In these 
days of crisis, it should be obvious that the 
mind is just as important as the stomach. 

In the last few years the Communists 
have developed new techniques and strata- 
gems in order to evade this Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act. This concealed poison for 
the mind, in 11 different languages, is com- 
ing into this country in millions of dirty 
propaganda sheets, unlabeled and unmarked. 
It should be._pointed out that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities is not trying to 
stop this propaganda or censor it because 
under the first amendment of our Consti- 
tution, this cannot be done. All that the 
committee is trying to do is to plug up the 
loopholes in the law which the Communist 
propanda machine is using to evade the 
clear intent and purpose of the law. 

Yet those who know better, like the left- 
wing Washington Post, are charging that the 
committee is trying to create censorship for 
the American people, trying to deprive them 
of scientific and cultural literature from 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

Let’s see how uplifting, cultural, and scien- 
tific some of this unlabeled literature is— 
literature which is sent unsolicited to mil- 
lions of Americans whose addresses have 
been surreptitiously obtained by the Com- 
munist apparatus operating within the 
United States. Here is a highly cultural and 
elevating treatise, thousands of which have 
been distributed not only in the United 
States but also in most of the countries 
of the free world. It is part of the evidence 
taken from the mail sacks during the hear- 
ings of our committee in Buffalo. It was 
printed in Communist China in 1958. It is 
entitled “Data on Atrocities of U.S. Army 
in South Korea.” Here are a few choice, 
high-level quotes: 

“From the very first day of their occupa- 
tion, the American imperialists have been 
trying hard to conyert South Korea into a 
project for squeezing out maximum profit 
for the millionaires of Wall Street and an 
outpost for their aggression of the Asian 
Coatinent.” 
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A little farther on: 
“The American imperialists since 1950 
have committed atrocities unprecendented 


in the history of mankind in their aggressive 


war in Korea. They have massacred at ran- 
dom innocent people in Korea. They have 
destroyed and pillaged more than 6,000 
schools, 1,000 hospitals and clinics.” 

Again: 

“In October 1950, the American soldiers 
arrested Kim Bu -Ing, a dockworker in In- 
chon, for the only reason that she was a 
member of the Women’s Union. After vio- 
lating and torturing her by every means, 
they stripped her naked, burnt her with a 
heated iron poker and then killed her.” 

On another page we find this: 

“That same month, the American soldiers 
arrested a peasant only because he was a 
model farmer, passed wire through his nose 
and ears, pierced his hands with a bayonet, 
nailed the words ‘model farmer’ on his fore- 
head and dragged him around the village 
before they killed him.” 

This highly cultural periodical then pro- 
ceeds to tell what the American soldiers al- 
legedly did to this farmer’s daughter-in-law. 
It is go heinous, vile, and filthy that I am 
unable to quote what it says. 

‘As late as February 25, 1958, it is alleged 
that: “U.S. soldiers beat a Korean boy, aged 
13, and stabbed with a knife his legs and 
arms on the false charge of theft. The boy 
was put into a box, the lid was nailed down, 
it was loaded into a helicopter which took 
the box north of Seoul where the cargo was 
dumped, and the boy left to die.” 

This piece of lying propaganda contains 
accounts of hundreds of other similar al- 
leged atrocities. Being unmarked and un- 
labeled, people reading it after it was distri- 
buted by members of the Communist Party 
in the United States would have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the fact that it came 
from the propaganda mills of Red Chiria, 
particularly since most of the editions were 
printed in English. 

You can readily understand why members 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
both Democrats and Republicans alike, were 
shocked beyond belief when the President, 
yielding to the pressures of those who follow 
the philosophy that we should not make 
Khrushchev made, issued an Executive order 
directing that. millions of pieces of propa- 
ganda from behind the Iron Curtain, which 
had been held up by U.S, postal and customs 
authorities because of clear violations of the 
Foreign Agents’ Registration Act, should be 
forwarded to addresses throughout the 
United States. 

Of course, some. of us superpatriots were 
equally shocked when we learned from au- 
thoritative sources that Communist Poland 
is to receive a big chunk of American give- 
away dollars despite recent development 
showing that this Red nation is as closely 
alined to the Kremlin as ever. Further- 
more, the Communist-controlled government 
of Poland has recently sent $13 million in 
aid to Castro’s Cuba and has pledged more 
if necessary. In effect, we will be giving 
dollars through Communist Poland to Cas- 
tro, in addition to tractors. This does not 
makg sense. z 

Of course, Castro is going to get more help 
the same way. Under the terms of the 
administration bill which has already passed 
the Senate, the administration will be in 
a position to give aid to Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. This Communist satellite has sent 
Cuba millions of dollars worth of military 
equipment—firearnis, tanks, planes, and am- 
munition. As late at May 9, the Czech 
Ambassador to Havana informed Cuban mil- 
itary leaders that further aid would be 
forthcoming. He announced also that Czech 
soldiers would be sent to Cuba if needed by 
the Castro army. 

Of course, this should not surprise any- 
one. Harvard is now running the Federal 
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bureaucracy. Recently a group of Harvard 
professors signed a soft-on-Castro ad in the 
New York Times. Seventy-seven Cuban pro- 
fessors in exile answered these Harvard egg- 
heads. They said: “Twenty-three years aft- 
er Munich, the same policy of appeasement 
followed toward Hitler, which led to war 
and destruction, is, now being advocated to- 
ward totalitarian communism by a group 
of North American professors.” 

The super or puffed-up patriots were 
shocked when the previous Republican ad- 
ministration appointed Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian as its scientific adviser. They were 
shocked again last month when President 
Kennedy appointed Killian to head a per- 
manent Presidential board that will look 
into the operations of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency which have been questioned 
since the Cuban debacle. 

Perhaps an editorial from the Manchester 
Union Leader, entitled “Crazier and Crazier,” 
will give you some idea of why we were 
shocked at the Killian assignments. Listen 
to the editorial: 

“Just to show how crazy and how lacking 
in knowledge of the Communist problem 
we are in this country, we present to you 
the following facts about Dr. Killian: 

“1. In 1947 he opposed a State un-Ameri- 
can activities committee and a Massachu- 
setts attorney general’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations. 

“2. In 1948 he opposed Massachusetts leg- 
islation to bar Communists from teaching. 

“3. When J. Robert Oppenheimer was ac- 
cused of being a security risk, Dr. Killian 
went out of his way to defend him. 

“4, As Ike’s chief scientific adviser, he fa- 
vored scientific opinions of those who are 
considered extremely naive about commu- 
nism, such as Dr. Hans Bethe of Cornell Uni- 
versity. In the May 8, 1958, New York Times, 
Columnist James Reston claimed U.S. action 
on nuclear testing would be largely deter- 
mined by Killian. A few months later, in 
September, the United States halted its nu- 
clear testing program. 

“5. When he was president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Killian sus- 
pended Prof. Dirk J. Struik when the latter 
was indicted by the State of Massachusetts 
for sedition. When Struik’s indictment was 
dropped, after the Supreme Court decision 
that States had no authority in cases of sedi- 
tion, Killian hired him back, although Struik 
had used the fifth amendment. 

“The finishing touch on the picttire is 
given by the fact that Cyrus Eaton, writing 
in the Communist New Times of September 
1958, said he was glad that Killian was in 
the Government because he is a ‘positive 
man, his voice is pitched for peace.’ ” 

The editorial concluded: “How in the name 
of anything that makes sense could Presi- 
dent Kennedy appoint such a man with such 
a record to be our main watchdog over the 
efficiency of our intelligence?” 

The very day after that editorial Dr. Killian 
served as moderator of a religious conven- 
tion which adopted a resolution urging the 
abolition of both the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security. Another 
resolution over which Killian moderated 
called for a positive stand against U.S. mili- 
tary intervention in Cuba, and a third calied 
for continuing negotiations for a nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

Everyone knows that these test ban nego- 
tiations are being purposely filibustered by 
the Soviets at Geneva because, prior to and 
during these negotiations, the United States 
has lost more than 2 years of valuable ex- 
perimentation and testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. These weapons are our only hope of 
keeping the military strength of this country 
and the Soviet Union and Red China rela- 
tively on a par, since in-manpower we are 
simply overwhelmed. There is strong evi- 
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dence that, while the United States has vol- 
untarily banned such testing during these 
phony negotiations, the Communists secretly 
in Siberia have been going forward with 
tests. Haven’t we learned that the Com- 
munists when making a treaty never intend 
to keep it if it suits their purpose in their 
drive for world domination to do otherwise? 

They have flagrantly violated almost all 
of the 1,000 treaties and agreements they 
have made with countries of the free world. 
They have kept only a handful which suited 
their purpose. 

Do we have to be buried (as Khrushchev 
promised) before we wake up? The Com- 
munists have said time and time again that 
there can no more be sincere diplomacy 
than there can be dry water. Don’t we 
realize yet that we have been burned at 
every summit conference, whether it is a 
Republican or Democratic President who 
humiliates himself and the Nation in con- 
tinuing to deal with men in whom there 
is no truth, no morality, and no God, and 
who, as I said, use such meetings only for 
lying, vicious propaganda to advance world 
domination by international communism. 

People behind the Iron Curtain who are 
our secret allies, who would gladly throw 
off their Communist masters if they could, 
who look to the West for possible liberation 
someday, are discouraged, disheartened, and 
dismayed when we negotiate with or appease 
their enslavers. They are cognizant of the 
fact that, when we negotiate, the West 
admits and recognizes that the Communists 
are the complete masters of the Iron Curtain 
countries they now control and that our 
negotiations attempt to deal only with cur- 
rent and future aggressions by the Com- 
munists. 

Now why do we do these things? Why do 
those who support the intense and almost 
fanatical national aspirations of the so0- 
called emerging countries of the world 
snicker at and downgrade our national in- 
terests, our national aspirations, and the 
American heritage? 

Why are those who feel that we cannot 
carry the burdens of the whole world on 
our back and at the same time retain the 
solvency and stability of the United States, 
so that it can effectively meet the threat 
of international communism, called provin- 
cial, narrowminded, and isolationist? 

Why are we as a nation which has never 
sought 1 inch of territory and has given 
of our substance all over the world in the 
vain hope that we might be popular, afraid 
to courageously assert our rightful place as 
the leader of the West? Why are we always 
fearful that some little pipsqueak agent of 
the Kremlin like Castro or the leaders of a 
dozen other countries that I can think of— 
why are we fearful that they might charge 


-us with imperialism or threaten to join up 


with Khrushchev and company unless we 
hand them a few more million dollars, even 
though we are broke? 

I will tell you why. 

It is because the great majority of the 
American people, including most of the lead- 
ership in this country, are unaware or will 
not admit that World War III has already 
started, and that we are totally ignorant of 
the Communist master plan for conquest. 

As I have often said, in my opinion we are 
not going to have an all-out nuclear war. 
That does not mean that we are not already 
engaged in a war whose final results could be 
more devastating to man and his freedom. 
As I have pointed out in the past, the fire- 
power of the East and the West is equally 
balanced and neither side is going to risk 
the total destruction of their cities and par- 
ticularly not the Communists. Look how 
far they have come in the short space of 40 
years by the use of a new weapon of warfare 
called indirect aggression, namely, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion. From a handful of 
Communists who took over Russia in 1918, 


they have expanded until they now dominate 
more than one-third of the land mass of 
the world and one-third of its people ‘and 
are steadily daily moving forward. 

Cuba, 90 miles from our shore, is as much 
Communist dominated as is Moscow. If the 
Soviet Army, Navy, and Air Force had at- 
tempted to take Cuba by force, you and I 
know they would have never succeeded, and 
they know it too. Yet, as I have said, Cuba 
today is in enemy hands because Communists 
used a new weapon, infiltration and subver- 
sion. It was Moscow and Peking that di- 
rected the phony Castro agrarian rebellion 
which our State Department apparently fell 
for in spite of the fact that Castro’s and his 
brother’s long records as Communists were 
known or should have been known by those 
on the inside. 

You can see why I say that this new 
weapon is and can be more effective than 
guns or missiles. 

Edward Hunter, one of the outstanding 
authorities in the world on Communist 
psychological warfare, testified before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
some time ago. Hunter, a journalist who 
served in the OSS, lived outside the United 
States for more than 30 years in countries 
that have been under Communist pressure 
and attack. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience, he said: “War has changed its 
form. The Communists have discovered 
that a man killed by a bullet is useless. He 
can dig no coal. They have found that a 
demolished city is useless. Its mills pro- 
duce no cloth.” 

Hunter continued: “The objective of mod- 
ern warfare is to capture intact the minds 
of the people and their possessions so that 
they can be put to use. This,” he said, “is 
the modern conception of slavery that puts 
all others into the kindergarten age.” 

All is not black. After 11 long years of 
litigation and adverse decisions, the Supreme 
Court this week finally upheld in part the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Smith 
Act by a 5-to-4 decision, with our own Pot- 
ter Stewart—thank God—being one of the 
majority. 

It is now a crime for a person to knowingly 
be a member of an organization that 
teaches and advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. 

Last Monday the Supreme Court also up- 
held the constitutionality of the Internal 
Security Act. Communist-action organiza- 
tions and Communist-front organizations 
will now be compelled to file with the At- 
torney General the names of their officers 
and members and give other information 
concerning finances, etc. 

It must be remembered that it was the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which, 
after extensive hearings, was responsible for 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, contain- 
ing many provisions, too numerous for me 
to discuss here today, which place in the 
hands of our security officials the tools 
which will enable us to deal more effectively 
with the Communist conspiracy as it seeks 
to destroy us from within. The action of 
the Court this week places the stamp of a 
lie on the charge made by the left-wing 
contingent in this country (which includes 
our ACLU friends) that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities serves no legislative 
purpose but exists only for the purpose of 
exposure. 

In an article in the January issue of 
Reader’s Digest, written by Max Eastman and 
Eugene Lyons, they say: 

“The Communists are scoring victories 


“in world war III because they know they are 


in it. The third world war was not openly 
declared by the Communists in 1946. Nor 
was a state of war recognized by the West. 
If it had been, probably none of the posi- 
tions forfeited since then would have been 
abandoned without determined resistance. 
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That we are still not conscious of having 
suffered defeats does not make our appalling 
defeats less real. 

“Inexorably, bit by bit, by indirect ag- 
gression, more pieces of the free world are 
lost. To the Communists, what we call peace 
is merely war conducted by other than mili- 
tary means.” 

This kind of war promises the Communists 
ultimate victory, no matter how protracted 
it may be. Delays are inevitable, defeats are 
taken in their stride, because, to them, the 
final outcome is sure. 

The Communists see weapons where the 
West sees only the instruments of human 
aspiration or of peaceful international rela- 
tions. The United Nations, for example, 
from its very beginning has been regarded 
by the Communists as a weapon. Thus also, 
diplomacy, science, journalism, art, finance, 
economics are used by the Communists as 
weapons; all of them, together with propa- 
ganda, espionage, sabotage, subversion, are 
closely integrated in their foreign policy. 

As an example, at this very moment, a 
Red diplomat in a Latin American capital, 
is passing money or propaganda to a local 
Communist leader. Brought from the Krem- 
lin by diplomatic pouch, the funds will be 
used to finance an anti-Yanqui riot, to in- 
filtrate a student organization, to help con- 
trol a key trade union. Both men know they 
will get results, because they have had years 
of instruction in underground activity—the 
diplomat in Moscow, the local comrade in 
Prague. 

This and similar incidents are happening 
all over the world, day in and day out, and 
those who say, “Yes, in other countries but 
not in the United States,” are living in a 
fool’s paradise. 

And yet today, while we spend billions for 
military hardware, we are unwilling to spend 
more than a pittance to fight internal sub- 
version nor are we willing to use the tech- 
niques and measures required if we are to 
successfully win this so-called cold war. 
Furthermore, there are many well-intention- 
ed people, and some not so well intentioned, 
who want to destroy the two agencies in 
Government that deal with this menace, 
namely, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in the executive branch, and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and its 
counterpart, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, in the legislative branch. 

If we clearly understood all these things, 
then the American people would demand an 
end to much of this foolishness. There 
would be a tremendous resurgence of pa- 
triotism of intense nationalism and note I 
did not say “isolationism.” 

We would put an end to this chipping 
away :of constitutional government. We 
would stop the deterioration of the fiscal 
stability of this country by profligate spend- 
ing. We would drive from public office and 
from positions of influence and power those 
who are soft toward communism or ignorant 
of its objectives, both abroad and at home. 
We would once again think and act like 
Americans. 

The sob sisters and do-gooders who want 
to cure all of the poverty and ills of the 
world with mustard plasters of American 
dollars perhaps someday will finally come 
to realize that the only hope for the so- 
called underprivileged peoples of the world 
is a strong, healthy, financially stable, 
patriotically and_ spiritually motivated 
United States of America, an America which 
is able to withstand the onslaughts of Com- 
munist aggression, either direct or indirect. 
Because if we do not, no’ one else can stop 
the Kremlin. 

By our strength, by our leadership, by our 
tough, uncompromising position toward 
every facet of atheistic communism, and not 
by appeasement, humiliating negotiations, 
or coexistence with it, will we assure the 
survival of the United States and the other 
peoples of the world. 
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Why Rich Push Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent presidential campaign, 
ene of the humorous remarks that 


helped spice the seriousness of the con- 
test was, “If Kennedy and JOHNSON are 
elected, they will use their personal for- 
tunes to pay off the national debt.” 

Therefore, without further comment 
on my part, I place in the Recorp an 
article by Columnist Henry J. Taylor en- 
titled “Why Rich Push Welfare State,” 
which I feel is appropriate for review at 
this time: , 

Wuy RicH PusH WELFARE STATE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

When men ‘of large inherited wealth go 
into politics, they are hard to pin down— 
like a wayward seal that jumps the tank. 
And when any one of them embraces wel- 
fare state socialism, unlimited Government 
spending, mounting debts, and high taxes, or 
causes contradicting his own status, millions 
refuse to believe the simple truth, merely 
because he is rich. This supposition, in- 
stinctive and natural, may be a solace; but 
it is false. There is nothing to it but ima- 
gery. 

Marshall Field II poured much of his 
father’s fortune into the now-defunct New 
York newspaper PM, widely called the Up- 
town Daily Worker because it was that simi- 
lar to the Communists’ official rag. 

Henry A. Wallace, so exuberantly “pro- 
gressive” that the Democratic Party refused 
to renominate him for Vice President, was 
the son of one of the richest men in Iowa. 
The list is long. 

You would be hard pressed to name a sin- 
gle American politician of great inherited 
wealth in the last 30 years who was or is a 
conservative. 

LACKS VITALIZING SUSPENSE 


There are few clues as to why this is true. 

For one thing, the life of any very rich 
man’s son lacks normal vitalizing suspense 
and the need to test himself on his own. 

Some men, wealthy through inheritance, 
seem to feel a kind of guilt because of their 
automatic security, which is nonsense and a 
curious sort of snobbery. They wonder why 
they have so much when others have so 
much less, not noticing that most people 
who have more than others in America 
earned it themselves. 

Leftwing politics can fit into this like 
violins in the moonlight. It involves a con- 
tradiction of rich status. When the rich 
man’s son becomes a political man, he sel- 
dom gives conservatism a glance. To do so 
would cross up much of his personal urge 
for power, appreciation, self-expression, and 
the enlergement of Government charity, all 
wrapped up in a warm feeling of service. 

He feeis on the defensive to prove he is, 
after all, “just one of the fellows.” This 
streak of immaturity is revealed among most 
sons of the very rich and it is certainly 
persistent, 

WELFARE STATE ENTICING 


Sponsorship of welfare state socialism be- 
comes enticing. In its innards are identi- 
fiable armies of voters arrayed to capture the 
Hill from an otherwise inscrutable electorate. 
In short, the pressure groups. That is the 
practical aspect. 
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Very humanly, rationalizations occur. As 
the curve o* ambition rises, the rationaliza- 
tions may go right up with it. 

The rules of political morality are less 
agreed upon than any applied to the lives of 
men. Some observers would have the prin- 
ciples of private honesty carried whole into 
politics; others make exceptions for neces- 
sity. But publicmen who adopt the more 
rigid code often see their consciences broken 
down in an unavailing struggle; those who 
deny the applicability to political life of the 
principles of private morality are unable to 
find a footing for any principles whatever. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of mea- 
sures our leaders sponsor requires intelligent 
study. The idea that a man in politics be 
rich or poor is no yardstick whatever in 
judging what he is proposing for this 
country. 





Second Anniversary of Captive Nations 
Week 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy has designated this week as 
“Captive Nations Week” and has urged 
all Americans to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of 
all peoples for national independence and 
freedom. I wholeheartedly endorse our 
country’s fullest efforts to obtain freedom 
for the peoples of all nations who are 
held captive by a tyrannical regime; Iam 
pleased to join in citing the second anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week. The 
Soviet Union’s domination of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe is the central 
crime of which our Government and our 
citizens are most immediately concerned 
—particularly in light of Premier Khru- 
shchev’s threats against the United 
States and our Western Allies over Ber- 
lin. 

As a member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, I journeyed to Poland just 2 
years ago and talked with the people 
there; I came away convinced, as I am 
still convinced, that the Polish people 
have a strong desire for personal freedom 
and they wish to restore the integrity of 
Poland as a nation. Poland is but one of 
the dozen countries of Eastern Europe 
under the heel of Soviet tyranny, and I 
am ‘sure that the citizens of all of these 
nations share the feelings of the op- 
pressed people of Poland. We must 
stand firm in Berlin and rededicate our- 
selves to the task of restoring freedom 
and liberty to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

Through increasing our informational 
and educational efforts and fostering the 
strengthening of the European Common 
Market, we can help to shake the Krem- 
lin’s hold on these countries; by main- 





taining our position in Berlin and oppos- . 


ing the signing of a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, we will be giving 
voice to our desire for the eventual lib- 
erty of the people of East Germany and 
the reunification of Germany as a com- 


; July 20 


plete nation among the free countries 
of Europe. By this annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week, the United States 
is recognizing the hopes and aspirations 
of all the oppressed people under Com- 
munist tyranny and other dictatorships 
for those sacred freedoms which we 
enjoy. 





Role of Congress in Foreign Aid 


—_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much these days of the 
foreign aid program and how it should be 
administered and financed. A very good 
editorial on this subject appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on Monday, July 
17. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the said editorial: 

e . 
ROLE OF CONGRESS IN FOREIGN AID 


As President Kennedy’s controversial for- 
eign aid program moves toward crucial de- 
cisions in both houses of Congress the main 
point at issue continues to be his proposals 
for financing long-range economic develop- 
ment projects abroad. 

The President seeks authority from Con- 
gress, now, to borrow $7,300 million from 
the U.S. Treasury over the next 5 years for 
foreign aid projects not yet selected or 
planned. This would be in addition to 
“conventional” foreign aid spending of ap- 
proximately $5 billion in the fiscal year that 
began July 1. 

Opposition to Mr. Kennedy’s long-range 


aid plan centers on the “blank check” fi- 


nancing method. Members of Congress, in 
both parties, are reluctant to abdicate con- 
trol of the purse strings by delegating vast 
spending powers to the Chief Executive. 

The President defends his proposals by 
citing the need to make foreign aid more 
effective through long-range planning. 

It seems to us there is no contradiction 
between these two viewpoints. We believe 
long-range planning is not only desirable but 
essential to efficient operation of the for- 
eign aid program. We believe, also, that 
Congress not only should keep hold of the 
reins on foreign aid spending but ought to 
get a tighter grip. 

The nub of the dispute, as we see it, is 
whether long-range planning of foreign aid 
projects requires long-range commitment of 
spending authority in the hands of the 
President. We don’t think it does. 

Let it be said proudly and with confidence 
that the honor and the word of the United 
States of America are acceptable to freemen 
everywhere. Uncle Sam, for all the talk of 
deteriorating prestige, is not required to lay 
cash on the line, in advance, to show evi- 
dence of good faith. 

Long-range foreign aid projects could be 
submitted to Congress as plans are devel- 
oped. Approval by Congress would consti- 
tute a moral obligation to furnish the 
money, as needed, to meet this country’s 
financial commitments to the project. 

Appropriations for each projects could be 
made by Congress in installments, probably 
annually, at which time designated commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House would re- 
view progress to date to ascertain whether 
officials of both the United States of Amer- 
ica and the recipient country were carrying 
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out long-range plans in a fair and efficient 
manner. 

An added advantage of this procedure 
would be the frequent focusing of wide at- 
tention, at home and abroad, to the specific 
good accomplished by American foreign aid 
dollars. The $90 billion of foreign aid al- 
ready expended by this country since the 
erid of the Second World War might be bet- 
ter appreciated by the beneficiaries if the 
money had been appropriated more specifi- 
cally for humanitarian purposes rather than 
in vague billions for ill-defined objectives. 

This newspaper vigorously endorses the 
principle of long-range planning for eco- 
nomic development projects under the for- 
eign aid program—but we see no reason for 
the planning to be confined to dark recesses 
of some remote Federal agency staffed by 
anonymous bureaucrats not answerable to 
the electorate. 

Foreign aid programs, no matter how long 
the commitment, need exposure to the 
cleansing light of periodic public review by 
Congress. 





Outer Space Versus Open Space 


—_—_—_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, before 
these words are printed, our second as- 
tronaut could well have been shot into 
outer space and, we trust, returned 
safely. 

To acquire additional knowledge of 
outer space is probably a great advance- 
ment in our scientific progress. The 
manner in which this information is 
used might well determine the future ad- 
vancement or destruction of the world. 

Many today are fearful lest all our en- 
ergies and resources be diverted to outer 
space explorations at the expense of the 
far less costly and more easily accessible 
open spaces which, too, may, to a lesser 
degree, help determine our destiny and 
well being. 

Let us start now to conserve some of 
our open spaces in order that we may 
pass on to posterity at least some of na- 
ture’s grandeur as we know it today. 
Time may be running out. 

The following words, written by Dan- 
iel Webster years ago and inscribed 
above our Speaker’s chair are indeed 
worthy of consideration today. 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


The following. editorial by Felix 
Streyckmans, editor of Outdoor America, 
might well cause to reflect on some open 
as well as outer space problems: 

Let’s Come Back TO EARTH 
(By Felix Streyckmans) 

This, we are told, is to be known as the 
space age. Those who tell us that, mean 
outer space. We who are interested in the 
future of outdoor recreation agree this will 
be known as the space age. But we mean 
open space and we mean space on this earth, 
not space off it. 


Those interested in outer space think this 
will be known as the space age because our 
descendants will mark it as the time we 
conquered, or learned to use, outer space. 
But many of us fear this era will be marked 
as the time when man lost. the space he 
had—the time when he gave up his last 
chance to save something of earth space for 
future recreational use—for spiritual re- 
newal—for contemplation of the wonders 
of this earth that God gave him, not the 
wonders that man himself created such as 
atomic -energy, clover leaf highway inter- 
changes, insecticides, and rocket fuel. 

We are told that the proper use of atomic 
energy will free man to do great things. 
We are also told that rocket ships will en- 
able man to conquer new worlds. But the 
chances are greater that both these ad- 
vances will result in man either blowing 
himself off the face of the earth or driving 
himself off. With all our scientific progress 
we have not been able to create a better 
environment than the original out of doors 
for man to search his soul and contemplate 
the real invention of all time, self-reproduc- 
ing animal and vegetable life, of which he is 
the pinnacle. 

The preservation of this Nation may de- 
pend upon the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U.S. Space Administra- 
tion. But that is only because man has 
arrayed himself against his fellowmen for 
survival. If the entire human race would 
progress together, the survival of humanity 
would be assured by the conservation of the 
space we have, not by space we must con- 
quer. And so the hero of this age should 
be someone who can conceive and success- 
fully administer a plan to preserve and ac- 
quire enough earth space—like the Secretary 
of Agriculture or of the Interior—not the 
secretary of the exterior, who must event- 
ually be appointed to administer affairs that 
are far out. : 

Let us make this era known as the space 
age because it was the time we began to 
conserve every square foot of the open space 
we have. We can do this without stopping 
our space flights—they are necessary to de- 
feat dangerous Russian aims. But while our 
scientists are out in the wild blue yonder, 
there must be a whole army of dedicated 
conservationists who also know how to bring 
men back to earth. 








Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ‘McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic story of the captive nations is the 
most heart-rending episode in postwar 
world, particularly in Europe. The sad 
irony is that these nations through the 
lentgh and breadth of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, with about 100 million in- 
habitants were free, before World War II. 
As the result of that war, or, more cor- 
rectly, because of the Soviet Union’s ag- 
gressive and oppressive policies in 
Europe, these nations lost their inde- 
pendent status and have become victims 
of Communist totalitarianism. When the 
Soviet authorities carried out their plans 
for. the enslavement of peoples in these 
countries, the governments of Western 
democracies protested in a most vigorous 
manner. 
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Since the end of the war the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its allies 
have done their utmost, short of waging 
war, to help these capitive nations held 
in the grip of Soviet tyranny, but with 
little success. As proof of our determina- 
tion to pursue such a policy, and to re- 
mind our friends that we have not for- 
gotten the fate of these captive nations, 
the third week in July of each year is set 
aside by congressional resolution and 
Presidential proclamation, as Captive 
Nations Week. This we shall continue 
to do as a reminder to the world of our 
great concern for the nations now held 
captive by Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny. 





The Mercy Mission to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Gardner, Mass., News concerning the 
mercy mission to Vietnam: 

THE MERCY MISSION TO VIETNAM 


The good ship SS Hope steamed into the 
Vietnamese port of Saigon last week. for 
a 4-month medical mission that could not 
have come at a more propitious time. With 
Vietnam reeling under the forces of internal 
subversion, this evidence of American help- 
fulness may be more persuasive in putting 
the Vietnamese people on the side of the 
free world than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of 
its year-long goodwill mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off 
Indonesia, the Hope’s basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 24 nurses, 30 medical tech- 
nicians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their government. This hard-working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like 
to send still more ships on medical teach- 
ing missions to Africa and South America 
if the necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a step-up in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a White Fleet. The President would 
have authority to establish such a fleet—to 
rush assistance to disaster areas as well as to 
carry on a regular program of technical and 
medical assistance and training—whenever 
he feels that it would further U.S. foreign 
policy. That time is right now if the re- 
action of one beneficiary of the Hope project 
mission is typical. The mayor of Sumbawa, 
an island in the Indonesian archipelago, told 
one of the ship’s staff: “This is the first time 
foreigners came to Sumbawa who did not 
come to steal our rice. We will never forget 
what you have done.” 
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Sauce for the Goose, Sauce for the 
Gander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years we in the South have felt 
that many newspapers in other parts of 
the country were not playing fair in their 
coverage of events in the South. Minor 
incidents in some of our southern cities 
wind up on the front pages of many 
newspapers in the country; all of which 
tends to give a distorted view of what is 
happening in the South. More impor- 
tant than this is the editorial comment 
these papers make in connection with 
some of these events. In some cases 
after short visits in the South writers 
would proceed to comment extensively 
and derisively. We in the South have 
often thought of this as “yellow journal- 
ism” and unfair. 

Last Monday, the Washington Post 
issued a similar complaint as it head- 
lined “Exaggerated View of Washing- 
ton’s Troubles Found in South.” The 
article went on to say that the crime 
situation in Washington was well known 
in the South but misunderstood. Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing to misunder- 
stand about the crime situation in the 
Nation’s Capital as the figures on mur- 
der and rapine speak for themselves. All 
Washington officials and residents have 
testified to the fact that there is a seri- 
ous situation here and that they want 
additional police protection. Further- 
more, it must be noted that most south- 
ern newspapers have Washington corre- 
spondents who are here on the scene and 
-able to check into each story. The Post, 
while it is willing, even anxious, to com- 
ment on the South and minor racial in- 
cidents without the benefit of firsthand 
knowledge, has the audacity to say crime 
in the Nation’s Capital is exaggerated. 

The following article by the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald’s Washington reporter, 
Mr. Gene Wortsman, puts this whole 
situation in its proper perspective: 

Drxtze Press PLAYED BY WASHINGTON PosT 
ON CRIME REPORTING 
(By Gene Wortsman) 

Wasurincton, July 17—The Washington 
Post doesn’t like southern editorial com- 
ment on life and the times in Washington. 

An eight-column headline across page 1 
of section B today proclaimed: 

“Exaggerated View of Washington's 
Troubles Found in South.” 

This was an account by a staff reporter 
of how wrong southern newspapers are in 
what they say about Washington. 

“Washington crime stories involving Ne- 
groes are front page news in southern news- 
papers ahd form the grist for uninformed 
editorial comment,” the story claimed. 

FACTS EASY TO OBTAIN 

Southern editors have a much better 
chance of obtaining the facts on Washing- 
ton than does the Washington Post of ob- 
taining facts on individual Southern States. 

Southern editors can call on their own 
reporters or associates in Washington for 
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further immediate background on any sit- 
uation. The Washington Post cannot have 
such @ concentration of information spread 
throughout the South. Yet it monthly, 
weekly and sometimes daily passes judg- 
ment on what is wrong with the South. 
Any racial disturbance in the South usually 
is front page news here. 

The Post reporter who wrote today’s ar- 
ticle says southern civil leaders are more 
eager to discuss Washington than their own 
local problems. 

Southern editors have found the Wash- 
ington Post more eager to discuss southern 
problems than the problems facing Wash- 
ington. 

The Washington Post admits that the pop- 
ulation of the District of Columbia is 54 
percent Negro. . 

CRIME WAVE IGNORED 


The Post says this doesn’t make Washing- 
ton a Negro city because the metropolitan 
area is only 24.3 percent Negro. 

The newspaper found an impression in the 
South that Washington is in the grip of a 
serious crime wave. This impression seems 
to be substantiated by testimony from lo- 
cal police and commissioners that a larger 
police force is needed to cope with the situa- 
tion. But the Washington Post dismisses 
this. 

It says crimes of passion such as rape and 
aggravated assault have declined. 

The Post then notes that only such offenses 
as robbery, larceny, and housebreaking are 
on the upswing. “It has not occurred to the 
(Southern civic leaders),” the newspaper 
said, “that Washington has been experienc- 
ing the same population changes as their 
own cities. That higher-income white fami- 
lies have been moving to the suburbs and 
that lower-income Negro families have been 
moving into the vacated homes in the old 
residential sections.” 

The Washington Post’s opposition news- 
paper, in a recent 14-part series on the Negro 
in Washington, noted that Negroes moving 
into better residential areas here pay more for 
their ey" than do white residents. 

Nor did the Washington Post note that 
many white families have left the district 
because of encroaching Negro neighborhoods 
and increased Negro enrollments. 





Moonflight Center of NASA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has unique 
advantages in its location, availability 
of various forms of transportation, a res- 
ervoir of skilled work forces, together 
with its high standards of living, its high 
degree of culture and its outstanding 
educational opportunities, which make it 
most attractive to live in and these ad- 
vantages have recently been pointed out 
to the President, himself a Bay Stater, 
by Governor Volpe in seeking the Presi- 
dent’s assistance in having the Moon- 
flight Center of NASA located in Mas- 
sachusetts. Most certainly, I join with 
the Governor and call upon the Presi- 
dent to urge NASA to locate the site of 
this project in my home State. 

I include Governor Volpe’s tel 
to the President: ‘ 
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Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As one Bay Stater to 
another, I have some hesitancy about at- 
tempting to outline to you the unquestion- 
able advantages that Massachusetts offers as 
a site for the proposed $60 million Moon 
Plight Center, Project Apollo, of the Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. ~ 

I know you are fully aware of our Com- 
monwealth’s assets in this, and other re- 
spects, but I am certain you will be inter- 
ested in data. researched by my staff to show 
that Massachusetts is the natural, logical, 
and most suitable place in which to estab- 
lish the Moon Flight Center. 

May I list administration requirements for 
a site, and the data that shows how Massa- 
chusetts meets them more perfectly than 
any other location within our knowledge: 

1. The site will require an area of at least 
1,000 acres: The Federal Government now 
owns lands in Hingham that more than meet 
requirements. There is an unused Navy de- 
pot there; neither purchase nor land takings 
would be necessary. ‘This ideal site is virtu- 
ally readymade at no acquisition cost. 

2. Water transportation: There is deep 
water right to the Hingham site. The heav- 
iest equipment could be brought by boat, at 
minimum expense, directly to the site. 

In addition, there are offshore islands that 
could be most useful if it were desired to in- 
corporate them for security or segregation 
reasons into the project—and all are dn a 
sheltered, calm, water location. 

3. Nearness to a large air terminal (per- 
mitting easy and quick access for personnel, 
conferees, etc.): The Hingham site is al- 
most within sight, across Boston Harbor, of 
Logan International Airport, one of the 
world’s finest. 

4. Nearness to research institutions, sci- 
entific industries, laboratories, etc.: Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is there such a 
concentration of scientific facilities available, 
ranging from our great universities and col- 
leges, such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Lincoln Laboratories, Har- 
vard, to the foremost electronics industries, 
which have brought fame to Massachusetts 
as a chief scientific center of our Nation. 

Many are already engaged in advanced 
space work and research for our Government 
and are only minutes by many forms of trans- 
portation from the Hingham site. Another 
advantage of the Hingham site would be its 
close proximity to the Government Quarter- 
master Center at Natick. 

5. Skilled labor market: Massachusetts 
has long been famed as a foremost skilled 
labor market of the Nation. A survey re- 
veals 400,000 scientists, engineers and skilled 
technicians now working here. 

6. Area in which we live: The entire area, 
for many miles around, is a most attractive 
and advantageous place in which to live— 
noted for its high standards of living, its high 
degree of culture, its outstanding educational 
opportunities. All make the area most at- 
tractive to scientists and others who might 
come here in connection with Project Apollbd. 

7. Cooperation—civil, industrial, govern- 
mental: The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, many other business, civic, cul- 
tural, religious, educational groups, our con- 
gressional delegation, our labor groups, our 
State and local governments, stand ready to 
give traditional Massachusetts cooperation 
to Project Apollo. 

' While this letter is lengthy Mr. President, 
it only touches the highlights of the many 
advantages that Massachusetts offers to Proj- 
ect Apollo. 

May I urge your help in bringing this 
project to Massachusetts on the completely 
logical and practical grounds, that to do so 
would be in the best interests of our Nation 
and what the project is designed to accom- 
plish. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN A. VOLPE, Governor. 
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Report From the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in Our 
Sunday Visitor, dated July 23, their ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘““Report From 
the FBI,” which, in my opinion merits 
reading by every Member of the House of 
Representatives—and, in fact, by many 
of our citizens who have been caught in 
the conflict over the operations of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
article begins: 

Heartened by an atmosphere of continu- 
ing public complacency, and encouraged by 
its successes in invoking every legal tech- 
nicality to thwart the interests of justice, 
the Communist Party is today a unified, am- 
bitious, and destructive instrument of sub- 
versions operating within our midst. 


This is a quotation of one of the most 
dedicated Americans of our time, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI. No 
man has contributed more to the internal 
security of this Nation and its citizens 
than has the veteran crusader against 
crime and subversion. 

The article goes on to discuss the youth 
riots at the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities at San 
Francisco on May 12-14, 1960. Hoover’s 
statements on this fiasco which drew a 
strange condonement of defiance of law 
and order in some quarters, are clear, 
concise and documented. 

His statement follows: 

“It is vitally important to set the record 
straight on the extent to which Communists 
were responsible for the disgraceful and 
riotous conditions which prevailed during 
the HCUA hearings. It is vitally important 
that not only the students involved in that 
incident, but also students throughout the 
Nation whom Communists hope to exploit 
in similar situations, recognize the Commu- 
nist tactics which resulted in what expe- 
rienced west coast observers familiar with 
Communist strategy and tactics have termed 
the most successful Communist coup to 
occur in the San Francisco area in 25 years.” 

When the dates of the hearings were an- 
nounced, Mr. Hoover says, the first objective 
of the Communist Party was to fill the scene 
of the hearings with demonstrators. The 
second was to incite them to action through 
the use of mob psychology. 

One of those subpenaed by the commit- 
tee was Douglas Wachter, an 18-year-old 
sophomore at the University of California, 
who had attended the 17th national con- 
vention of the Communist Party in Decem- 
ber 1959, as an official delegate from north- 
ern California. 

“Party officials decided to build a major 
part of their plan of attack around Wachter,” 
says Mr. Hoover. “Immediately after receiv- 
ing a subpena, Wachter proceeded to the 
University of California campus to organize 
student demonstrators. Mickey Lima, chair- 
man of the northern California district of 
the Communist Party, instructed Roscoe 
Proctor, a member of the district committee, 
to also contact certain students at the Uni- 
versity of California and enlist their support. 
Lima was assured that student support 
would be forthcoming from Santa Rosa 
Junior College.” 


On the evening of May 6, 1960, party leaders 
held a meeting to assess their progress and 
plan further activity. Lima then issued or- 
ders that each club representative in the area 
assume the responsibility of contacting every 
club member to insure that massive demon- 
strations would take place at the hearings. 

“A telephone campaign was conducted by 
party members to solidify opposition to the 
HCUA and was designed specifically to reach 
1,000 people,” according to Mr. Hoover. 
“Merle Brodsky, an active leader in Commu- 
nist Party affairs in California for more than 
20 years, boasted that he was calling every- 
one he had ever known, enlisting support for 
the demonstration.” 

When the day arrived for the hearings, the 
party was set to go into action to accomplish 
its second objective inciting the mob. 

As soon as the hearings began, the party 
members began to play their appointed roles. 
The belligerent and insulting behavior of 
some of the 36 uncooperative witnesses was 
so aggravating that they had to be forcibly 
expelled to preserve order and decorum. 
Archie Brown and Merle Brodsky, following 
out the plan, were sullen and contemptuous. 

“An organized clique of sympathizers in the 
hearing room aided them in their roles. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the’ spectators in 
the room were individuals under subpena 
and their relatives, friends, attorneys, and 
sympathizers,” according to Mr. Hoover. 

After lunch, Brown and Brodsky went into 
action again. Just before the afternoon ses- 
sion was to begin, they grabbed a micro- 
phone at the front of the hearing room and 
demanded that all spectators outside be 
admitted. 

The crowd next day was much larger, and 
Brown quickly resumed his disorders once 
the sessions started. The crowd outside 
chanted and sang songs. 

“With the tension. growing,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “the inevitable happened. Violence 
flared that afternoon. One of the judges in 
a municipal courtroom in City Hall ordered 
the mob dispersed because the noise made it 
impossible for him to hold court. ’ 

“Leaping a barricade that had been erected, 
(one of the demonstrators) grabbed an offi- 
cer’s night stick and began beating the offi- 
cer over the head. The mob surged forward 
as if'to storm the doors, and a police inspec- 
tor orders the firehose turned on.” : 

The Communists, of course, contend that 
Mr. Hoover lies, that the riots were neither 
Communist inspired nor Communist di- 
rected. Our Sunday Visitor had no reporters 
present, but fortunately there were camera- 
men on hand recording the scene for TV 
and their films were assembled in a docu- 
mentary called “Operation Abolition,’ which 
an estimated 10 million Americans have al- 
ready seen. Of this newsreel, Mr. George 
Christopher, mayor of San Francisco, says: 

“The pictures I believe speak for them- 
selves. They are true. They are authentic.” 

Even so, in a case of positive doubt I would 
sooner take J. Edgar Hoover’s word than that 
of the Communists. 





The Last Thing Washington Needs Is 
Another Huge Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago the chairman of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
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the Honorable Francis Biddle, wrote me 
a letter pointing out the favorable as- 
pects of the design which won the na- 
tional competition for a memorial to 
F.D.R. 

On July 16, 1961, the New York Times 
‘published an editorial on the F.D.R. 
Memorial which was critical of the win- 
ning design. 

According to the New York Times: 

The rarest and most wonderful thing a city 
can have is open park space, open and 
usable. 


I include the New York Times editorial 
and Mr. Biddle’s letter for information 
of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, July 16, 1961] 
THe F.D.R. MEemMorRIAL 


Publication early this year of the winning 
design for a memorial monument to Franklin 
Delano: Roosevelt—a composition of tall, 
slab-like forms—brought cries of pleasure 
from some quarters and of acute distress from 
others. 

Among the distressed, Representative Har- 
RIS B. MCDOWELL, Jr., of Delaware, refers to 
the design as tasteless and to the slabs as 
book ends. Stating that people “really want 
a living memorial,” Mr. McDoweEt. has in- 
troduced a bill to establish on the site of 
the proposed momument in Washington no 
monument at all, but rather a Memorial 
National Park with incidental sculpture in 
a formal garden. 

All esthetic conflicts aside, the last thing 
Washington needs is another huge monu- 
ment. No one knows better than New York- 
ers that the rarest and most wonderful thing 
a city can have is open park space, open 
and usable. As to Mr. MeDowetu’s precise 
idea, judgment would have to depend on what 
he means by a “formal garden.” In London, 
areas like Green Park and St. James Park 
are delightful places where people can re- 
lax, instead of being regimented along garden 
paths as a slight change from sidewalks. 

Mr. McDowELt recalls that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a great champion of parks 
and that he specifically asked for a simple 
memorial. Small formal gardens for the dis- 
play of seasonal flowers, perhaps setting off 
a dignified—not gigantesque—piece of sculp- 
ture dedicated to F.D.R., and incorporated 
into an area of beautifully planned informai- 
ity like that of the London city parks, would 
indeed be an appropriate memorial as well 
as a delightful relief in a monument-ridden 
city. 





FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1961. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MCDOWELL: You asked me to 
comment on your views on the winning de- 
sign in the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial competition printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of May 22, which you 
were kind enough to send me. Your reac- 
tion is clear and vigorous: You say that the 
design consists of “tasteless slabs” destroy- 
ing West Potomac Park. 

I venture to think that you have not seen 
the model and designs but have come to 
your conclusion by looking only at the news- 
paper photographs which give no adequate 
idea of the beauty and strength of the model. 
Almost everyone who has studied the model 
itself and the slides which show its relation 
to the surrounding landscape and other 
three great memorials are deeply impressed 
by its strength and beauty. You may have 
seen the recent poll in the Star of the mem- 
bers of the Commission which indicates that 
a majority of them approve it. This view 
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has come as a result of their having studied 
it. Ask Eugene Keogh what he thinks of it, 
or Jim Rowe, or Hubert Humphrey. 

I do not propose to force a decision but to 
let public opinion express itself over a period 
of time, particularly the opinion of those 
most qualified to speak. Some of them have 
already spoken: 

The American Institute of Architects 
adopted a resolution in January commend- 
ing the design. 

In Progressive Architecture Thomas H. 
Creighton writes: “The Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial competition has pro- 
duced, in the first award, what seems to me 
@ very stirring, a very fitting memorial de- 
sign. It is deceptively simple. The slabs 
are sculptured with great delicacy. It speaks 
of the man himself who was being re- 
membered.” 

Jose Luis Sert, the dean of the Graduate 
School of Design at Harvard, has expressed 
his opinion that “the winning design is out- 
standing—the best project of this type that 
I have seen in many years. It fits within 
the environment. and is as different as it 
should be from the other memorials.” 

In the Architectural Record John Ely 
Burchard d the winning design and 
the reactions it. “In my opinion,” he 
writes, “the winning design, if executed, has 
a chance of being very good.” 

The choice of the design was made by a 
jury, headed by Pietro Belluschi, whose out- 
standing competence was admitted on all 
sides. The jury said about the winning de- 
sign: “As one moves onto the various levels of 
the platform the views change and new spaces 
acquire significance. Its open character in- 
corporates the natural beauty of the land- 

‘scape, including altering views of the 
Potomac River and the Tidal Basin, in which 
the shafts are reflected * * * the play of 
light and shadow imparts a sense of living 
reality to enhance its spiritual meaning.” 

There is a good deal of talk about a living 
memorial. I do not know what that means. 
Is the preposed dream house more living 
than the Lincolm Memorial? Does calling 
.& school for diplomats or a cultural cen- 
ter—both of which are needed in Washing- 
ton—after President Roosevelt make the 
structure -a real memorial? Permanent 
monuments have their place in our city as 
much as a cultural center; but monuments 
should be fewer and only for our greatest 
leaders. Congress, deeming Franklin Roose- 
velt among that number, unanimously se- 
lected a site where he would be linked with 
three of the most venerated. These four 
monuments, drawn together by footpaths 
and landscaping, will form a splendid park, 
which will be visited by many thousands of 
Americans, It will constitute a living me- 
morial in the truest sense. As Horizon re- 
cently suggested in a discussion of the win- 
ning design: “Amidst the kaleidoscopic 
transformations of contemporary civiliza- 
tion we still need our permanent monuments 
more than ever.” 

There have been many attacks on the de- 
sign by those who have not seen it but few 
by those who have. Did you know that 
when the Jefferson Memorial was first an- 
neunced the opposition was greater and as 
virulent as that now directed against the 
winning design in the Roosevelt competi- 
tion? 

I suggest that before making any further 
criticisms you may wish to look at the de- 
sign itself. The model, photo- 
graphs, and some excellent lantern slides 
are now located in the office of the Planning 
Commission, 7134 Interior Building. I have 
taken several Congressmen to see them and 
they have come away favorably 

Will you too put this letter into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and send me a copy when 
it appears? I know how much you welcome 
hearing from both sides of a controversy, 
and that I can count on you to do this. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CIs BIDDLE. 
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Statement of Representative Edwin E. 
Willis, of Louisiana, Before National 
Association of Tax Administrators’ An- 
nual Conference at Denver, Colo., June 
18-21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
é 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana, 
the Honorable Epwin E. Wr11tI!s, chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on 
State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, 
was a guest speaker before the National 
Association of Tax Administrators at its 
annual meeting in Denver, Colo., on 
June 18, 1961. 

Congressman WILLIs’ speech is an ex- 
cellent progress report of the work by 
the subcommittee, and its advisers, as 
well as its plans for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

The speech follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN E. 
Writs, or Lovurstana, BEerorE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINISTRATORS’ AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE AT DENVER, COLO., JUNE 
18-21, 1961 


Ladies and gentlemen, fellow public serv- 
ants, it is my pleasure to come before you 
today to give you the latest progress report 
on a matter of deep concern to you. The 
Special Subcommittee on State Taxation of 
Interstate Commerce, of which I am the 
chairman, has been moving forward to carry 
out its mandate from the Congress. 

As you know, it was established in 1959 by 
Public Law 86-272 to study “taxation by the 
States of income” derived from interstate 
commerce. However, on April 7 of this year, 
Public Law 87-17 was approved. It expanded 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee so that 
it is now charged with the responsibility for 
“full and complete studies of all matters per- 
taining to the taxation of interstate com- 
merce by the States.” Thus, you see there 
is a recognition by the Congress of the fact 
that the problems of State taxation of inter- 
state commerce cannot be dealt with on a 
piecemeal basis. 

erhaps I should outline how the subcom- 
mittee is going to proceed in its study. We 
have been gathering an energetic staff com- 
posed of highly competent attorneys and eco- 
nomists. In a recent New York Times story 
on the subcommittee they were referred to 
as a “blue-ribbon” staff. They were hired on 
a nonpartisan basis for their expertise in the 
area. Ultimately, the committee will have 
about 10 people doing the hard work which is 
so vital to a proper solution of the problems 
which face us. . 

In order that the subcommittee might 
have the benefit of the counsel of those who 
have had long and detailed experience with 
interstate taxation, the subcommittee has 
appointed an advisory group made up of dis- 
tinguished citizens. In forming this group, 
sincere and successful effort has been made 
to make available to the subcommittee the 
advice of men who have dealt with the prob- 
lem in all of its aspects. 

As chairman, we have appointed Prof. 
Ernest J. Brown-of Cambridge, Mass., a dis- 
tinguished professor of law at the Harvard 
Law School. Professor Brown brings to our 
study deep understanding of the-constitu- 
tional and légal ramifications of State 
taxation. 

Three men who have had direct and in- 
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timate experience with State tax problems 
as experienced by businesses, both large and 
small, have been appointed. These are: 

Henry J. Griswold of Boston, a partner in 
Scovell, Wellington and Co., and 4 specialist 
in the tax problems of small business. 

Samuel H. Hellenbrand of New York, di- 
rector of taxes for the New York central 
system. 

George S. Koch of New York, who is the 
tax manager for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

Certainly these men can enlighten us on 
the great variety of problems met by in- 
dividual businesses in discharging their tax 
obligations. 

Aware of the great contribution which can 
be made by men experienced in the problems 
of State tax administration, we have ap- 
pointed two outstanding State officials who 
are, I am sure, well known to you. 

Dixwell L. Pierce of Sgcramento, Calif., 
secretary of the California State Board of 
Equalization, past president of the National 
Tax Association, and past president of this 
body, has a long and distinguished career in 
the field of tax administration, a career with 
which you are familiar. 

You all, also, know Ben F. Johnson of At- 
lanta, Ga., deputy assistant attorney gen- 
eral for revenue of Georgia, and dean of 
the Law School of Emory University—a man 
who is fully conversant with the complex 
problems of enforcement. 

It was, of course, necessary that we bring 
to the group the best judgment obtainable 
concerning the economic effects of present 
practice, and the probable effects of any pro- 
posals which might be advanced. To this 
end, we have appoined Prof. Harold M. 
Groves of Madison, Wis., professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin and 
a man preeminent in the field of State tax- 
ation. 

To further advise the subcommitee on the 
complex issues, we have appointed two men 
who are noted for their scholarly achieve- 
ment in this field. They are: 

Paul J. Hartman of Nashville, Tenn., pro- 
fessor of law at Vanderbilt University. 

Jerome R. Hellerstein of New York, pro- 
fessor of law at New York University, and a 
member of the firm of Hellerstein & Rosier. 

Pinally, to bring to the group a man who 
has had intimate connection with the gen- 
eral problems of tax policy formation, and 
has dealt with the tax area as both tax offi- 
cial and practicing lawyer, we have secured 
the assistance of Mr. Raphael Sherfy, Wash- 
ington, D.C., member of the firm of Turney, 
Major, Markham & Sherfy, and formerly 
associate head of the legal advisory staff of 
the Treasury Department. 

We have also invited to join the advisory 
group William S. Evatt of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Evatt is an attorney who has had long 
experience in the problems of State taxation. 
He has served as a tax administrator and 
director of finance of the State of Ohio. 

I am sure you will agree that we have 
succeeded in forming a group which repre- 
sents the best of American experience and 
understanding in this very difficult area. 

Last Friday the group convened in Wash- 
ington and labored all day defining the areas 
of State taxation of interstate commerce 
that require study by Congress. 

The discussions were comprehensive but 
incisive. A variety of views were expressed 
but there was also a remarkable amount of 
agreement on broad issues. It is my under- 
standing that Professor Brown has prepared 
a draft expression of the concensus of the 
meeting. This is to be circulated among 
the group and then submitted to the sub- 
commitee 


We on the subcommittee feel fortunate to 
have such knowledgeable and distinguished 
members of the academic, governmental and 
business worlds from whose great experience 
we can derive guidance. 

The subcommittee itself is, of course, 
drawn from the House Committee on the 
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Judiciary. It is a large subcommittee—11 
members—and designedly so. Its member- 
ship is as geographically diverse as is the 
membership of the House of Representatives 
itself. In addition to myself there is Byron 
G. Rocers, Democrat of Colorado; Arcu A. 
Moorz, Jr., Republican of West Virginia; 
Basi L. WuHrTenER, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina; Writ1am E. Mrtter, Republican of New 
York; Ropert W. KasTENMEIER, Democrat of 
Wisconsin; Wit.t1am T. CAHILL, Republican 
of New Jersey; Lester HoL_TzMan, Democrat 
of New York; JoHn H. Ray, Republican of 
New York; M. BLaIne Peterson, Democrat of 
Utah; and CiuarK MacGrecor, Republican of 
Minnesota. Counsel to the subcommittee is 
Mr, Murray Drabkin. 

This, then, is the organization. Now, I 
am sure you want to know what the sub- 
committee is going to do. 

The first thing I wish to impress upon 
you is that this is going t6 be an impartial 
study. What will be done will be done with- 
out preconception. The problem of inter- 
state commerce taxation is too big and im- 
portant to the future of the economy of the 
States and the country for that. It will no 
be a study, made only with a view toward 
determining whether there is too great a 
burden placed upon multistate businesses 
in complying with divergent and conflicting 
State taxing statutes. It will also be con- 
cerned with the difficulties of State tax ad- 
ministration. It will certainly take into ac- 
count the serious problems of meeting State 
revenue needs. 

We are going to proceed slowly and care- 
fully, getting the counsel of all interested 
parties. It is inescapable that a solution 
which comes from a careful, thoughtful 
study should be in the best interests of all 
parties concerned. 

One need only consider the value to the 
States of a solution to those problems which 
brought the subcommittee into being. 

Promotion of commerce among the States 
is not in the interest of business alone. All 


-tax collecting agencies, both Federal and 


State, benefit from expansion of the eco- 
nomy. The benefits of efficient commercial 
operation spread beyond the area of revenue 
collection and beneficially infuse the econo- 
mic life of the citizens of every State. Any- 
thing which impedes economic growth is of 
concern to those who are depending on its 
increase in size for gains in revenue, and 
also to those who have responsibility for 
the well-being of their citizens. 

Each cost which does not produce a bene- 
fit reduces profit just that much. Every 
area of uncertainty causes waste; wasted 
resources, wasted effort, wasted money. In 
more specific terms, every man-hour not 
used to determine taxability under 50 differ- 
ent systems, is manpower freed to produce 
the goods and services on which our eco- 
nomic welfare depends. And, of course, as 
compliance costs go down, profits, and there- 
fore tax revenues, rise. 

The difficulties arising from the diversity 
of present State taxation systems is not a 
problem for the business community alone. 
Certainly, all of you are acutely aware of 
the opportunities for tax avoidance inherent 
in those diversities. 

It is in the interest not only of the taxing 
agency, but of the entire society, that artifi- 
cial arrangements designed for tax avoidance, 
resulting in revenue losses to the States, and 
distortion in the area of ordinary business 
decisionmaking, be reduced to a minimum. 
It is to be hoped that through your coopera- 
tion, the subcommittee will be able to make 
some progress in this direction. In related 
areas such as problems of enforcement of 
tax liability, auditing, and retaliatory taxa- 
tion, there is a great potential gain in the 
efficiency and economy of tax administration 
which may be achieved if we can work to- 
gether in finding solutions consistent with 
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both State revenue needs and the demands 
of increasing economic welfare. 

There is no doubt that the situation as it 
now stands creates problems for all. The 
benefits which may flow from whatever re- 
forms we may be able to develop through our 
mutual efforts can result in benefits to tax 
administrator and taxpayer alike. Cost of 
compliance, uncertainty as to _ liability, 
multiplicity of formulas, definitions and in- 
terpretations are matters of general concern. 

Now I come to the part that you, the State 
tax administrators, can :perform so that the 
study of the subcommittee might achieve 
maximum beneficial results. As tax ad- 
ministrators, you can well appreciate the 
importance and the complexity of the prob- 
lems, and the vast amount of work involved. 

At this stage of the study the emphasis 
is on the gathering of adequate information. 
The States will be solicited from time to time 
for facts and figures. I hope that you will 
provide us with what may be necessary as 
promptly as you can. I cannot emphasize 
the importance of your cooperation too 
much. Certainly we are all interested in 
bringing about a taxing system which recog- 
nizes economic relations. But to attain this 
goal we must know what the realities are. 
The extent to which we gain understanding 
of your problems is in your hands. 

The opportunity which lies before us today 
is historic. 

How often are we given such a chance to 
concentrate a national effort upon a problem 
of long standing? 

How often is a solution so productive of 
mutual benefits as a solution to this problem 
can be? With your assistance, the possible 
can become reality. 





Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most significant week. It is the period 
during which the American people 
through their Representatives in Con- 
gress proclaim their link to the millions 
of freedom-loving people under Soviet 
domination. It is peculiarly fitting that 
at a time when world attention is fo- 
cused on the threat to the freedom of 
Berlin that we pay tribute to the captive 
peoples of the Soviet bloc. To the sub- 
merged nationalities and to the op- 
pressed minorities in Eastern Europe, 
this Captive Nations Week conveys the 
message that their deeply felt aspira- 
tions for freedom are known to the peo- 
ple of the United States, are a matter of 
concern to the Congress of the United 
States... The existence of these captive 
nations is due largely to the imperialistic 
policy of the Soviet Union which through 
the use of economic, psychological, and 
military force have maintained puppet 
governments in these countries. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this session I had 
the privilege of cosponsoring with my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop], a resolution creating 
a special captive nations committee— 
House Joint Resolution 215—which would 
provide us with a means of systematically 
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reporting on these nations. The work 
and the reports of this committee would 
maintain the spotlight of free world at- 
tention on Moscow’s colonial system. It 
is my hope that this Congress will act 
favorably on the establishment of this 
committee. Its impact would be felt 
throughout the entire world. 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion it is most 
fitting to recall that not a single one of 
the dominated regimes of Eastern and 
Central Europe came to power through 
a free election or anything nearly re- 
sembling a free election. Beginning with 
the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 the Soviet 
Union has continued a policy of impos- 
ing puppet regimes whenever possible. 

The curse of these dictatorships ex- 
tends today from the Baltic Sea to Viad- 
ivostok and includes over 100 million 
people, including the Estonians, the Lat- 
vians, the Lithuanians, Czechosiovaks, 
Germans, Poles, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and Rumanians. Each year 
Captive Nations Week expresses the de- 
sire of the American people that these 
enslaved become free and become mas- 
ters of their own destiny. Moreover, I 
hope that the observance of this year’s 
Captive Nations Week will demonstrate 
to Khrushchev our steadfastness and our 
readiness and willingness to defend free- 
dom. The captive nations look to us for 
hope. Let us not let them down. 





House Joint Resolution 447: America’s 
Respons@ to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bodin, of Lilly Dale, N.Y., recently 
submitted a poem which was published 
in the “As I See It” column of the Buffalo 
Courier Express by Mr. Jerry Evarts. 

This poem is most timely. It beauti- 
fully and pungently expresses the resolve 
of the American people to defend them- 
selves against the Communist-Soviet 
forces concentrated upon our disintegra- 
tion and defeat. 

Mr. Khrushchev might profitably read 
and digest the message contained in this 
poem. It may save him from a serious - 
miscalculation as to the courage and the 
will of this Nation. 

The article follows: 

. Urces Firm STAND 

President Kennedy, backed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, should state 
in forceful terms that the United States 
shall take no more backward steps in the 
current cold war. 

In effect, this is the opinion of “the Her- 
mit of Chautauqua Hills,” offered for friends 
who asked him what he’d do if he were 
President. 

The Hermit, a retired author and business- 
man who resides in Lily Dale, calls his 
poetic reply, “Proclamation.” It goes like 
this: 

Some friends called on the Hermit yesterday 
Demanding that he truly say 
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What course of operation his would be 

If he were in the shoes of Kennedy * * * 

And what he’d do in face of Russian threat 

That's making every politician sweat. 

The Hermit didn’t smile. He shook his head. 

Who cares about my point of view? he said. 

I do not like to talk on politics 

Which with God’s peace on earth can never 
mix 


But still, I’ve never backed away in fear 
From any question that has reached my ear. 
So, if by magic from some distant star 

I awoke as leader of America, 

I’a meet the Russian menace face to face— 
Not hide behind some diplomatic lace. 

I’d ask the Congress of this holy Nation 
To stand behind me on this proclamation: 
“America never will drop first bomb 

To cause another nation nuclear harm, 
Uniess we are attacked as in the past. 

But God knows this time we'll answer fast.” 
We're told communism does intend 

To start attack before 3 years’ end. 

So, since we understand what is in store, 
, We now declare preparatory war. 

We pledge our honor, fortunes, and our lives 
To see our fathers’ trust in God survives. 
Our sacred wheels of action will not cease 
Until Red communism begs for peace. 


Equal Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. M® Speaker, no 
Member of this House should be unaware 
of the anniversary which is commem- 
orated today. It is 113 years since the 
first women’s rights convention was held 
in Senaca Falls, N.Y., on July 19, and 
20, 1848. Every one of us, in our election 
to this House, owes a debt to the many 
loyal, patriotic and untiring women who 
served their country through their polit- 
ical activity in many congressional cam- 
paigns. 

There is no more fitting time to call to 
the attention of the House the unamious 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
Maryland requesting the Congress to 
adopt and submit to the States an 
amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for equal rights for women. 

The resolution is as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION By STATE OF MARYLAND 
GeneraL ASSEMBLY MEMORIALIZING CON- 
GRESS CONCERNING EqQuAL RIGHTS FOR 
WomMeEN 
Whereas the General Assembly of Mary- 

land, voicing the sentiments of the women of 

this. State, fully supports an equal rights for 
women amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and is requesting the 

Congress to submit such a proposed amend- 

ment to the States for a vote; and 

Whereas the women of this country now 
have certain rights of citizenship, and the 
right of suffrage, but there are still many 
instances of inequality in their rights as 
contrasted with those of men under both 
Federal and State laws. The inequalities 
are contrary to the basic principles of a 
republican form of government. For this 
reason, the Constitution of the United States 
should be amended to incorporate in this 
basic document a positive guarantee of 
equality under the law regardless of sex; and 
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Whereas an equal rights for women 
amendment would remove from women any 
remaining common law and statutory dis- 
abilities and it would provide a standard by 
which to measure policies and customs which 
are not. directly controlled by law; and 

Whereas this vital change should be made 
by constitutional amendment in order to ac- 
complish the change in the fundamental law 
of the United States; and 

Whereas both majority parties, in planks 
adopted by their national conventions have 
fully endorsed a constitutional amendment 
providing equal rights for women; and 

Whereas the women of Maryand have 
shared equally with men in the hardships 
and sacrifices necessary and incident to the 
building of this Nation. They have shared 
equally with men in the pain and distress 
which have been involved in the mainte- 
nance of the American Republic and in the 
preservation of the ideals of free govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas this Nation was “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” An equal rights 
for women amendment, for the first time, 
would give validity to this outstanding prin- 
ciple of the American system; and 

Whereas the rights of women before the 
law are abridged in many States. This legal 
discrimination on the basis of sex constitutes 
an intolerable burden upon: thousands of 
women who are solely dependent upon their 
own efforts for their livelihood. Such dis- 
crimination is a source of irritation and of 
injustice to them and to many thousands of 
others who recognize in it a flat contradic- 
tion to the American principle of equality. 
This contradiction is entirely out of accord 
with the status of America women and with 
the levels they have reached through their 
achievements in all fields of human endeavor; 
and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Maryland 
supports an equal rights for women amend- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the Congress of the United States 
is requested to adopt and to submit to the 
several States, an equal-rights for women 
amendment in order that it may speedily be 
added as an integral part of the Constitution 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be requested to send copies of this 
resolution, under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland, to the President of the US. 
Senate, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each member of the Maryland delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 





The Carrot and the Whip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, some months ago, when the 
first glimmerings of the New Frontier 
began to throw their beams into this 
House, I said that it appeared the new 
administration was going to use the old 
method of the carrot and the whip in 
getting its legislative program through. 

When I made that statement, it was 
based on an early analysis of maneuvers 
of the leadership as exemplified by the 
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stacking of the Rules Committee and 
the refusal to seat a duly elected Mem- 
ber of the House from my home State of 
Indiana. 

Over the past several months, we have 
seen, time and again, the baring of 
either the carrot or the whip—which- 
ever weapon has been the most expe- 
dient at the time. 

Some of the gentlemen from the 
South, who sit on the other side of the 
aisle, have confided in me privately how 
they have been either led or whipped 
into line. We have all read columns of 
articles about this subject. I have only 
to mention the impending appointment 
of Federal judges, certain public works 
projects, the closing of some military in- 
stallations and contracts and the open- 
ing and expansion of others to illustrate 
my point. 

Just the other day, the House Rules 
Committee, carefully arranged by this 
administration to act as a willing faucet 
for all legislation waiting in the House 
reservoir of bills, decided to table all 
education bills for this session. In this 
instance, the rubberstamp Rules Com- 
mittee did not render the right impres- 
sion for the New Frontier. 

So, in today’s papers, and on televi- 
sion and radio, we read and hear that 
the arsenal has been opened up again. 
The carrot and the whip are out in the 
open again. In his state-of-the-Union 
message, the President spoke of the 
American eagle as having in one talon 
an olive branch and in the other, ar- 
rows. Might it be well to suggest, at 
this time, that the Presidential seal be 
altered to provide that the eagle on that 
device hold in one talon, a juicy carrot 


and in the other a menacing cat-o’-. 


nine-tails? 2 

Just yesterday, I said on television that 
this House is being driven by this ad- 
ministration harder than any adminis- 
tration has tried to drive a House in my 
20 years as a Congressman. Wishes of 
constitutents we represent are to be 
shoved aside, in favor of any measure 
that is propounded and which has the 
Official seal of the New Frontier—the 
eagle rampant with carrot and whip. 

Now that the Rules Committee has 
seen fit to table the education bills, we 
find the President is shifting his stand 
to meet the situation. Heretofore, he 
has said, aid to parochial schools can- 
not be conscienced:in America. I have 
agreed with that statement, lauded him 
for making it, and supported his stand. 

The news accounts of yesterday’s Pres- 
idential press conference, however, infer 
that parochial school aid might be all 
right, after all. The administration is 
using the carrot, dangling before Repre- 
sentatives with parochial school inter- 
ests, the possibility of parochial school 
loans. 

Quoted in these accounts was a finding 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which stated aid to pa- 
roachial schools is now constitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, where does the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
get its right to decide on the constitu- 
tionality of any such question? Perhaps 
Mr. Ribicoff cannot wait until he gets 
the Supreme Gourt seat he so fondly de- 
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sires before starting to decide on ques- 
tions that are strictly constitutional and 
should be resolved by the Supreme Court 
and no one else. 
‘ But the carrot—aid to’ parochial 
schools, after all, if Federal aid is brought 
out and passed—apparently is not 
enough. 

The administration has pulled out the 
whip, too. It has, by inference, threat- 
ened to veto any aid to impacted areas 
bill that comes out of the Congress. As 
we all know, this practice obligates the 
Federal Government to pay money in 
lieu of taxes to areas where children of 
Federal personnel attend school, but 
where some of this personnel does not 
bear its share of the taxload due to non- 
resident status. 

Evidently, the administration’s hope 
now is to frighten the 319 Congressmen 
who have impacted areas in their dis- 
tricts into voting for the total Federal aid 
package of over $6 billion now, and good- 
ness knows how much in the future, just 
so they can keep the impacted areas pro- 
gram in force. 

My southern Indiana district has sev- 
eral small districts of this sort, but the 
program is of no large consequence 
there. 

Just this week, I told a distinguished 
colleague that I can vote for the im- 
pacted areas bill, but I do not have to 
and I would not if it means I am going to 
be coerced by the White House into sup- 
porting all the rest of this administra- 
tion’s plans for Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am going to 
stand up as a Congressman and repre- 
sent my district as it sent me here to do. 
I am going to be consistent with my 
principles, my campaign platform and 
the wishes of those who elected me to 
this House for the 10th time after ap- 
praising that platform. I am not going 
to be alternately cajoled and coerced 
into becoming a rubberstamp for any- 
one. 

It has not gotten out into the open 
yet, but more and more members of both 
sides of the aisle, chatting here and else- 
where, are becoming exasperated with 
the constant attempt to turn this body 
into a rubberstamp. 

Evidently, the brainwashing is hav- 
ing an effect on some, because I read the 
other day where the junior member of 
the other House from my State now 
thinks it is, to quote him, one of the 
duties of Congress to implement the pol- 
icies of the chief executive. Where he 
derives his constitutional authority for 
that statement, I do not know, but if he 
will read that august document, he will 
find himself completely mistaken. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration’s 
programs are not popular in my district. 
People to whom I talk back home, and 
there are hundreds each week, people 
who write me letters and people who call 
on the telephone have in the past ex- 
pressed an admiration for the President’s 
dedication to his job and for his willing- 
ness to serve his country even though 
his wealth and position makes such duty 
outside the realm of necessity. 

They do not, however, support his pro- 
gram and they are even now expressing 
this disapproval in the strongest objec- 
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tive terms. Just last weekend, I had 
hundreds of people tell me how they feel, 
urge me to stand for a return to fiscal 
sanity, the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion and for a halt to the inroads being 
made by socialism and welfare statism 
in Washington. That is what I intend 
to do. ' 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members in 
this body know that I have consistently 
opposed aid to education in principle. 
Many also know that I was for years a 
school administrator and have a master’s 
degree in education. 

My opposition, therefore, does not 
stem from a lack of knowledge of the 
educational problem. I want the Mem- 
bers of this House to know that my op- 
position centers around four points: 

First. Federal aid would eventually 
lead to Federal control of education, de- 
spite protestations to the contrary. The 
way in which aid to farmers has resulted 
in control of farming is a good case in 
point. 

Second. Federal aid would put another 
tax burden on parochial school patrons, 
who cannot, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, share in Federal funds, but who 
would have to pay taxes, anyway. 

Third. Federal aid would increase the 
flow of dollars to Washington. Once 
here, the malignant cancer that is Wash- 
ington bureaucracy would water down 
these dollars and waste them until far 
less was returned to the States than 
arrived. 

Fourth. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that Federal aid will better edu- 
cation. It has not worked that way in 
farming. It has not worked that way 
in many other programs I could name. 
In ‘short, no better education can be 
guaranteed than can be accomplished 
at local levels by local financing and 
administration of taxes and expenses. 
Actually, I feel better education can be 
accomplished with local than with Fed- 
eral control. Remember the proverb: 
“Cut your own wood and it will warm 
you twice.” 

Mr. Speaker, this administration may 
be dedicated either to the eastern big- 
city concept of government by ward- 
heeling, pressure politics or the Harvard 
egghead school of government more 
than any previous administration. I do 
not know. What I do know is that there 
stands one midwestern Congressman— 
a conservative, if you please—who is not 
to be coaxed or threatened into support- 
ing anything in which he does not fully 
believe. 

In Indiana, I think I have already 
proven this point. A teachers associa- 
tion executive, Robert Wyatt, tried to 
put the pressure on all teachers to drum 
up support for Federal aid to education 
in my State. He promised every teacher 
a $500 raise. 

I exposed his tactic and asked if the 
good, hard-working teachers of Indiana 
supported him. The response was over- 
whelming. It showed that the good 
teachers of Indiana—the large majority 
who work long hours and who are ded- 
icated to their task—do not support 
either Robert Wyatt or this program. 
They opposed it by a tremendous ma- 
jority in letters to me and in so doing 
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destroyed the fallacy that Mr. Wyatt 
would have us believe—that teachers 
are interested first in themselves; and 
second in their mission in life. 

They showed me, in their letters, they 
are more interested in the future of edu- 
cation than they are concerned with fal- 
lacies pertaining to the size of their pay- 
checks. 

That is the same response I have been 
getting from other sources on other 
topics. All urge me to stand fast for 
conservative, patriotic, American prin- 
ciples in which I believe and to resist 
the easy expedient in favor of the de- 
sired principle at every point. That is 
what I intend to do. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I do not like 
carrots and my hide is tough enough to 
withstand any whip that has been made. 





Statement of Congressman Henry C. 
Schadeberg, of Wisconsin, Concerning 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
Employment in the Textile Industry 
Before the Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
this subcommittee, I am honored to have the 
opportunity to appear before you, I will 
comment briefly on the impact of increased 
textile and apparel imports on employment 
in the textile industry in my district, Wis- 
consin’s first. 

In 1950, the First District of Wisconsin had 
18 manufacturers of textile products; today 
there are 9. In addition, one of the largest 
remaining firms is sharply curtailing its em- 
ployment. 

The areas which have been most affected 
are those which now are suffering from 
chronic unemployment. Nevertheless the 
total loss of these facilities has, and will 
continue to have, a detrimental effect. upon 
the economy of the communities deprived of 
these jobs. This loss is not only felt by those 
who have lost their means of livelihood; but 
every merchant who serves these people suf- 
fers when an industry closes its doors. The 
local tax rolls are depleted and the general 
economic complexion of the community de- 
generates. 

Another aspéct of the impact upon the 
textile industry in my district is the prob- 
lem caused by diversification. One of the 
major manufacturers in my district told 
me he is going to purchase more and more 
of his uncut fabrics on the foreign market 
instead of producing it himself. He will 
proceed to make finished garments from 
this material. He now employs 200 people 
making uncut fabric, but if he makes fin- 
ished products from his own material, he 
cannot compete with foreign imports, Nearly 
all of these 200 people are skilled in the 
uncut fabric field. However, this skill will 
be of no value to them as this manufacturer 
changes the orientation of his operations. 
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These manufacturers are caught in the 
infamous cost-price squeeze. They are being 
priced out of the market by foreign imports. 
This merchandise is being manufactured in 
countries where U.S. foreign aid helped to 
rebuild their industries. Thus not only were 
textile industries rebuilt in war-torn coun- 
tries where they had previously existed but 
textile production was started in countries 
where it had never before existed. The 
money to support these aid programs has 
come from the taxes levied upon the incomes 
of the very people who now face unemploy- 
ment. So profitable has this trade become 
that foreign countries have stepped up their 
production, sending textiles to the United 
States as a major export to earn U.S. dollars 
to further build up their economies and to 
purchase needed American-made goods. The 
result has been an increasing flood of textile 
imports to the United States. 

A Racine, Wis., manufacturer whose use of 
textiles is in the purchase of finished ducks 
and webbing writes: 

“Currently we are being quoted on heavy 
ducks and webbing, made in England, of a 
very superior quality, f.o.b. our plant at ap- 
proximately 20 percent less than the Ameri- 
can mills. With the current pressure on 
price structure it is obvious that the Ameri- 
can mills lose production.” 

The plastic rainwear industry in Wiscon- 
sin’s First District, indeed throughout the 
United States, is in serious trouble because 
of a heavy increase in imports from Japan 
and Hong Kong. Imported rainwear has 
taken over the low-priced market and it is 
moving upward toward the higher priced 
market. At the present time there is no 
solution in sight to the problem of the 
steadily increasing encroachment of imports 
upon the domestic market. Due to the 
cheaper labor involved in Japan and espe- 
cially in the now-crowded British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong, the domestic industry 
cannot compete favorably on a wage-cost- 
production ratio—neither can it convert its 
plants to other production nor retrain its 
workers except at considerable expense. The 
most recent studies available show conclu- 
sively that the retraining of skilled and 
semiskilled workers for increased automation 
is neither feasible nor practical in human or 
monetary terms. Ultimately the end result 
of this downward prdouction spiral will be 
the destruction of the textile industry and 
an economic situation paralleling that of 
present-day New England, whose experiences 
in this field have been well detailed... 

The voluntary agreement by Japan to limit 
its export quotas is no solution; other 
countries and the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong have stepped into the breach 
and have taken up the slack produced by 
this agreement. 

I would like to insert into the record at 
this time a letter from Mr. Leo Perry, pres- 
ident of the Whitewater Raincoat Co., White- 
water, Wis., in explanation of the difficulties 
facing the manufacturer in this field. 

Another constituent firm, Cooper’s, in 
Kenosha, Wis., well known for its men’s and 
boys’ underwear, while not affected by the 
flood of cheap imports, recognizes the serious 
problems facing the American textile indus- 
try. Cooper’s gets a high price for its prod- 
uct and are not affected to the same degree 
as other underwear manufacturers. How- 
ever, because of the unfair tariff barriers, 
Cooper’s has had to license the manufacture 
of its product abroad to enable it to compete 
favorably in world markets. 

Textiles are not just rainwear. They are 
not just underwear. They are a part of 
everything you do—part of all the material 
world about you. Therefore, they are not 
an isolated problem, but a problem of vast 
importance in all economic brackets and to 
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every other major industry which utilizes 
them to some extent. They can never be 
entirely replaced with synthetic fibers. 

Time is running out for the American 
textile industry and for those employed in 
that industry. There are two aspects to 
the dilemma: First, there*must be a manda- 
tory set of sliding-scale or flexible quotas, 
product by product and country by country. 
Secondly, the agricultural price-support pro- 
gram enables foreign importers to purchase 
a commodity, for example—cotton, at a con- 
siderably lower price than it can be pur- 
chased in the United States where it was 
home grown. 

We can no longer ignore the critical future 
of the textile and apparel industries, par- 
ticularly in the small business area of our 
economy. The Government must force the 
facts of the situation and take steps to re- 
duce the volume of foreign imports which 
have deperssed the price of U.S.-made goods 
and closed down textile concerns, creating 
widespread unemployment. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate for 
your consideration, two specific recom- 
mendations: (1) A mandatory set of flexible, 
sliding-scale quotas or tariffs, product by 
product, country by country, and (2) a 
reevaluation of the effect of the agricultural 
price-support programs on the textile indus- 
try and related fields. 

Thank you very much. 





The Mission of the U.S. Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address by Rear 
Adm. T. H. Moorer, U.S. “Navy, who is 
director of Long Range Objectives 
Group, Naval Operations, delivered to 
the 48th National Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington on May 26, 1961, on “The 
Mission of the U.S. Navy.” 


It would behoove our citizens to read ° 


this fine address of Admiral Moorer’s in 
order to better understand the need 
for maintaining the persuasive influence 
exerted by our Navy in the present cold 
war. I highly commend the address to 
to all those interested in securing for our 
country the best in defense. The ad- 
dress follows: 
THE MISSION OF THE U.S. Navy 

(Address by Rear Adm. T. H. Moorer, U.S. 

Navy, before the 48th National Convention 

of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Mayflower Hotel, May 26, 1961) 

President Buckman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, this morning I have 
been requested to discuss the mission of the 
US. Navy. As background for this discus- 
sion I would like first to review for you some 
of the principles of seapower. I welcome this 
opportunity for two reasons. ~ 

In the first place the Nayy and the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress have 
very much in common. I note on the bot- 
tom of the letter recently forwarded to me 
from your President, Mr. Buckman, that 
your congress is dedicated to the science 
of the control and use of water. The Navy 
is a highly technical service also dedicated 
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to the science of the control and use of 
water, worldwide. 

Secondly, I never turn down an opportu- 
nity to talk about the Navy because public- 
relations-wise the Navy suffers in a com- 
parative sense, from the fact. that it operates 
in an environment away from the ordinary 
experience of our citizens, particularly those 
who do not live on the coasts. In war the 
Army invades territory; the citizen under- 
stands that. The Air Force takes off or 
blasts off from fixed land bases against 
distant targets and the citizen is well aware 
of that. But the Navy is different. Man 
is a land animal—the Navy lives at sea. 
It comes into port (occasionally) and then 
shortly thereafter again disappears into the 
broad expanse of the oceans, leaving the 
citizen mystified as to what goes on beyond 
the horizon. For the Navy does not invade 
cities, or receive the capitulation of land 
areas. The Navy is simply there—under 
the ocean, on the ocean, and over the 
ocean—worldwide—using the seas in support 
of our national interests. 

The U.S. Navy exists for one simple rea- 
son—to insure use of the seas by the free 
world. In this role the Navy must maintain 
constant surveillance and free passage of 
the world’s oceans. It must also maintain 
its unique capability to project the national 
power of the United States into strategical 
important areas of the world. This surveil- 
lance of the ocean—this projection of mili- 
tary power as well as the peaceful use of the 
oceans, the harbors, and the rivers all com- 
bined constitute seapower. 

Units of our fleets are part of the sovereign 
territory of the United States regardless of 
where they are operating. Naval forces op- 
erate in international waters on the high 
seas. They are not completely dependent 
upon oversea bases. No international agree- 
ment—or commitments—required for their 
operations. 

Seapower and world power dre comple- 
mentary. The U.S. Navy has served our 
country so well and for so long that freedom 
of the seas and the use of our harbors and 
rivers is simply taken for granted—with 
little thought and little understanding as to 
how this is achieved. 

There are three major reasons why our 
country must maintain free use of the seas 
if we are to survive. 

In the first place, this country of ours is 
heavily dependent on oversea sources of raw 
materials. Of the 77 strategic and critical 
materials which are needed for our defense 
production, to operate our civilian indus- 
tries, to support of economy, and to main- 
tain our standard of living, 66 of them must 
be imported in whole or in part from across 
the oceans. In only 11 are we self-sufficient. 
As unbelievable as it may sound in this 
land of plenty, we are a have-not nation. 
We must import to live. The vast preponder- 
ance of dozens of raw materials such as 
chromium, tin, cobalt, rubber, aluminum, 
mica, even coffee, sugar and spices, to men- 
tion but a few—can only be brought to this 
country in quantities needed by ships. 
Technology has not altered this fundamental 
fact in the slightest. The activity in our 
harbors is illustrated by some statistics on 
Jacksonville, Fla. Last year there were 10,311 
ships inbound and 10,343 outbound in the 
St. John’s River alone. These ships were 
loaded with 7,698,212 short tons of cargo. 

Secondly, our Navy is this Nation’s link 
to our friends and allies around the world. 
It is the sea as much as the land that makes 
neighbors. It is the United States an- 
nounced national policy that our own and 
the security of the free world depends upon 
the cooperation and amalgamation of those 
free nations which wish to preserve their in- 
dependence and freedom. Our country has 
pledged to 42 nations that we shall consider 
any attack on one of us as an attack upon 
all of us. Our Navy is the tool which gives 
meaning and reality to these alliances and 
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friendships. The seas are the common 
boundary and highway between us and our 
friends in the free world. If we are unable 
to cross the seas, there is no possibility of 
combining our physical might, our eco- 
nomic strength or our political power with 
these 42 friendly nations. 

But the major reason why the strength and 
impact of our Navy has increased is because 
of the mobile, flexible striking power that 
is built in modern naval forces. Nuclear 
propulsion is vastly increasing our Navy’s 
ability to roam the world’s oceans. Atomic 
weapons in a variety of forms for naval use 
give our mobile sea bases markedly greater 
striking power. In this nuclear space age, 
the Navy must always be ready to perform 
@ multitude of tasks: to keep the sea- 
lanes open so that raw materials and sup- 
plies can freely flow; to carry our Army and 
Marines overseas and keep them fed and sup- 
plied; to supply the fuel for our many trans- 
oceanic airbases. Remember that the mod- 
ern jetplane takes four to seven times as 
much fuel as did World War II aircraft. 
This volume of fuel can be supplied in the 
quantities needed only by ships. We have 
learned that transoceanic air transport actu- 
ally requires more sea transport—tonnage- 
wise—at the oversea terminal than the air 
cargo payload itself. 

Let us look at some figures. An airplane 
carrying 1 ton of cargo to Europe must carry 
over 1 ton of fuel to get the cargo across the 
Atlantic, and then take on another ton of 
fuel over there to get the plane back home. 
In the Pacific, 1 ton of air transport to Ko- 
rea requires that 4 tons of gasoline be sur- 
face-shipped in advance of each flight. 

The new developments in this dynamic 
age have placed greater emphasis on the of- 
fensive capabilities of the Navy; to prevent 
war if we can, but, if we cannot, then to 
help win it. Let us take a look at how 
seapower will be used in the future. 

if one reads the news of the day—exam- 
ines the nature of the trouble in the world— 
two things become readily apparent: 

1. Along with the struggle between the 
free world and communism there is an up- 
surge of nationalism in many of the under- 
developed countries of the world. 

2. Neither side can assist, resist, or in- 
fluence the course taken by these new na- 
tions without use of seapower in its various 
forms. This point is not lost on the Rus- 
sians. Let me read you a recent AP news 
release datelined New York: The Soviet 
Union said its merchant marine is growing 
60 rapidly that Russian shipyards no longer 
can keep up with the demand for new ships. 

Tass, in a dispatch received in New York 
quoted Boris Butoma, chairman of the State 
Committee for Shipbuilding of the U.SS.R. 
Council of Ministers, as saying in an inter- 
view: “The demand of the Soviet merchant 
marine is increasing so rapidly that Soviet 
shipyards no longer can fully cope with it.” 
Tass added: “He recalled that toward the 
end of the 7-year plan (1965) the volume of 
Soviet seaborne freightage will almost triple 
compared with 1958.” In view of this vari- 
ous ships are under construction for the 
Soviet Union in Poland, Finland, Denmark, 
East Germany, West Germany, Holland, 
Japan, and other countries. 

Let us now look at the military aspects 
of seapower. 

First, the ballistic missile retaliatory force 
manned by the Polaris submarine. 

The Polaris weapon system combining 
nuclear power and the ballistic missile has 
been developed in less than 5 years. Its 
great value rests in mobility and conceal- 
ment which makes it relatively invulner- 
able. The need for this characteristic is 
well recognized by the Secretary of Defense, 
who when testifying before the Co: 
with respect to revision of the 1962 budget 
said: 
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“In reevaluating our general war position, 
our major concern was to reduce our de- 
pendence on deterrent forces which are 
highly vulnerable to ballistic missile attack 
or which rely for good survival on a hair- 
trigger response to the first indications of 
such an attack. * * * We sought to place 
greater emphasis on the * * * kind of forces 
which could ride out a massive nuclear at- 
tack, and which could be applied with delib- 
eration, and always under the complete 
control of the constituted authority.” 

Polaris is the kind of force that can ride 
out such an attack. 

Second, carrier striking forces: The car- 
rier with its cruiser and destroyer support 
provides the means for operating combat air- 
craft from the sea—day in and day out. It 
carries its own maintenance facilities, its 
own ammunition, and a variety of aircraft 
that can fire missiles, rockets, bombs, and 
guns. The aircraft carrier is the closest 
thing to an all-purpose weapon that has 
ever been devised. Carrier aircraft can exer- 
cise control of the air where we need it at 
sea or over the land. They can provide close 
air support to our Marines and Army ashore. 
They can strike with precision and with the 
tailored amount of power required by the 
situation. 

Third, amphibious striking forces: Here 
again is a unique weapon system. 

The capability to land our magnificent 
Marines on a hostile shore by helicopter or 
assault boat at the time and place of our 
choosing is an effective deterrent to any 
aggressive intent of our potential enemies. 
For not only can the Marines be landed 
against opposition but they are provided 
with air and gunfire support, heavy equip- 
ment, and logistic backup—all on a sustained 
basis. The Navy-Marine team can work 
alone—but it is equally effective in joint 
action with our Army and Air Force. 

Fourth, ocean control forces: To use the 
ocean in wartime to project power ashore 
and to support our Army, Air Force, and al- 
lies overseas we must know what the enemy 
is doing or, sometimes equally as important, 
what he is not doing. And if his action in- 
terferes with our plans we must put a stop 
to it. Since we must control in three media, 
this control of the oceans requires forces of 
many types—submarines, patrol aircraft, 
picket ships, convoy escort ships, minecraft, 
anti-submarine carriers, early warning air- 
craft. Furthermore, these forces must be 
deployed worldwide and be kept continu- 
ously on the move. 

Fifth, logistic forces: This type of force 
supplies the fuel, the food, the ammunition, 
the spare parts, and the general stores to 
keep us going. These supplies are trans- 
ferred at sea, thus freeing the Navy from 
dependence on foreign bases. It is the logis- 
tic forces that give the Navy as well as the 
Army and Air Force overseas “staying power.” 

And finally, in addition to our combat 
units and their support, the Navy provides 
logistic and other support to many collateral 
operations, such as Project Deepfreeze, Proj- 
ect Mercury, the Pacific Missile Range, ocea- 
nographic, and many other types of research. 
These all take people, money, and ships. 

To do the many tasks I have outlined, 
the Navy today has 817 ships of many types. 
These ships may be viewed in many different 
ways by many people, but viewed in relation 
to seapower there are two significant fea- 
tures of a naval ship. 

First, and stated simply, a naval vessel is 
@ mobile platform for firing shells, for 
launching planes and missiles, or for send- 
ing or receiving men, munitions, fuel, and 
intelligence. This platform can be on the 
surface or below the surface of the ocean. 
The missiles can be shells or rockets, and 
they can be guided. They can be fired 
directly from a gun, from a launching de- 
vice, or from an airplane which is based on 
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thé floating platform. The naval airplane 
is thus an airborne device which extends the 
range of the parent platform. 

Second, ships and naval planes must be 
able to perform in many roles. For example, 
destroyers may operate in company with 
carriers, or with cruisers, or amphibious 
forces, or mobile logistic forces, or as convoy 
escorts. They may engage in antisubmarine, 
antiair, or antisurface ship combat, shore 
bombardment, or provide gunfire support of 
troops. Naval aircraft have a similar versa- 
tility. Fighters may be called on to clear 
the way for attack strikes to maintain pa- 
trols, to perform armed reconnaissance, to 
conduct preassault strikes in amphibious 
operations, or to provide close air support 
of troops. 

We build and train for operational fiexi- 
bility. We do not believe in a single strategy 
or a single capability of a naval weapon. 

I have described very briefly the material 
things, the hardware, the weapons, the mis- 
siles, aircraft, and ships which make up sea- 
power. 

But there is another factor, a factor that 
is far more important than material things. 
The ultimate weapon in any struggle is the 
human being: the young men who come 
from your city, your families, your homes. 

To operate the 817 ships of the Navy we 
have 628,000 officers and men. No matter 
what glamorous weapon the technical ex- 
perts turn out—we must always keep in mind 
the most important part of any equipment— 
the man who must. control, operate, and 
maintain it. Weapons change—men do not. 

In all walks of life—in Government, in 
industry, in labor, and in the military—the 
central questions for the future will be ‘not 
money, or technological growth, or world 
trade—as important as these matters are— 
but rather where will we find the right kind 
and the right number of men and women to 
direct our country’s destiny. Certainly for 
the Navy, man is the vital element. It is on 
man’s courage and moral strength, on his 
spirit and attitude that our Navy will al- 
ways depend. 

In conclusion let me now try to wrap up 
in one package the elements of seapower. 

US. seapower is essential, under cold, 
limited and all-out war conditions, or under 
their threat, to assure the survival of the 
United States. It offers unique contributions 
through its ability to deny enemy use of 
the seas, to protect the sea communications 
on which the economic and political health 
of free nations depends, and through its use 
as a base for the projection of U.S. power 
ashore in remote areas when and where 
needed, with maximum flexibility and mini- 
mum political penalty. 

But the total effect of seapower is more 
than the sum of these parts. It makes pos- 
sible the extension to the miost distant parts 
of the world of persuasive yet nonoppres- 
sive evidence of continuing U.S. strength 
and intention. It is protective and reassur- 
ing. It can be a source of subconscious in- 
fluence toward stability, achievable by no 
other means. 





Books Were Their Tools of Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 


homa owes a great debt to our Indian 
heritage and particularly to the cultural 
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influence of the Five Civilized Tribes on 
our society. The extent of our indebted- 
ness and the fascinating details of life 
among the Indians of the Southwest 
might have remained unknown to us 
without the works of a husband and wife 
team of authors, Grant and Carolyn 
Foreman. ‘The importance of their con- 
tribution to the historical chronicles of 


‘the Southwest cannot be overestimated. 


On July 16, the Tulsa World carried 
an article about the Foremans, “Books 
Were Their Tools of Trade,” by Mrs. J. 
O. Misch. Mr. Foreman died in 1953 but 
Mrs. Foreman still lives and writes in 
their Muskogee, Okla., home. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this well-de- 
served tribute will be of nationwide in- 
terest and, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert it in the Recorp: 

Books WerE THER Toots oF TRADE 
(By Mrs. J. O. Misch) 


Oklahomans owe much for the recording 
of early history of their State and the South- 
west to the writing team of the late Grant 
Foreman and his wife, Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman. For almost three decades they 
devoted their entire time in collaboration on 
research of the American Indians and the 
Five Civilized Tribes in particular. 

Grant Foreman was a practicing lawyer 
in Chicago when he came to the Indian 
Territory at Muskogee to do field work for 
the Dawes Commission, classifying tribal 
lands and resolving land contests. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman was born Octo- 
ber 18, 1872, in Metropolis, county seat of 
Massac County, Ill., across from old French 
Fort Massac on the: Ohio River. This early 
environment influenced her lifelong interest 
in thistory. 

She spent the early years of her life in 
Washington, where her father, John R. 
Thomas, represented the 20th [Illinois Dis- 
trict in Congress. Here she received lessons 
in. French from a native of France and at- 
tended a private school until entering Mon- 
ticello Seminary at Godfrey, Ill. She oc- 
cupied the same room and had the same 
teacher which her mother, Lottie Culver 
Thomas, had had in earlier years. The 
seminary burned one cold November night 
and Carolyn returned to live in temporary 
quarters for 24% years after which she joined 
her father in Brussels, Belgium, for a year, 
then traveled in Germany, France, and 
England. 

John R. Thomas was appointed Federal 
judge for the Indian Territory in 1897 by his 
old friend, President William McKinley. In 
1898 Russel A. Alger, Secretary of War, 
telegraphed Judge Thomas in Muskogee 
directing him to recruit two troops of young 
men for the ist U.S. Cavalry. Judge 
Thomas and Carolyn accompanied the troops 
aboard a special train to San Antonio, Tex., 
where the Rough Riders met their Col. 
Leonard Wood and Lt. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. They remained there until the troops 
entrained for Tampa. 

Miss Carolyn Thomas was married in her 
father’s home June 26, 1905 to Grant Fore- 
man, her father’s law partner. They 
made a long trip in 1907 to Canada and over 
the West, and the following -year visited 
Europe from Scotland to Italy, with several 
later trips to Europe. In 1921 they sailed 
from San Francisco for a yearlong trip 
around the world. Mr. Foreman was per- 
mitted to ea the first “.—or~ of Mahatma 
Gandhi in his garden. In 1926 the couple 
toured Barbados and the eastern coast of 
South America before crossing to Cape Town, 
South Africa, then traveled north to Liv- 
ingstone and Victoria Falls. In 1929-30 
the Foremans made another voyage around 


’ ‘the world. 
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Mr. Foreman became interested in the 
history of the Five Civilized Tribes while 
with the Indian office. The couple traveled 
from coast to coast and spent summers in 
Old Mexico searching for material to aug- 
ment that which they gathered in foreign 
countries for his many books. 

Collecting books was not a hobby with the 
Foremans but a means of pursuing their 
tgade. The thousands of volumes spilled 
over from the library into halls and other 
rooms. The stout underpinnings of the 
white cottage on West Okmulgee Street had 
to be reinforced to hold up the added load. 
Their research took them into 112 libraries 
in this country and abroad. 

Mrs. Foreman had frequented the Library 
of Congress while living in Washington as 
a girl. 

When her husband suggested that she 
write a book on the history of printing and 
publishing in the Indian and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritories it did not seem at first such a tre- 
mendous task as it turned out to be. Six 
and a half years were spent before the book 
was ready for publication by the University 
of ‘Oklahoma Press in 1936. It contains 500 
pages and is set_ two columns to the page 
newspaper style.” The book holds rare in- 
terest for the scholar and student of the 
West, beginning with the first book pub- 
lished in 1835 and ending with the period 
of 1907. 

Carolyn followed in 1943 with her next 


Oklahoma University Press book, “Indians 


Abroad,” the 24th volume in the Civiliza- 
tion of American Indian series. Material for 
this book was gathered from newspaper re- 
ports and items in Europe concerning visits 
of American Indians as guests of monarchs, 
sailors before the mast, soldiers of fortune, 
or entertainers as the Cherokee Will Rogers. 

The U.S. Government published 80,000 
copies of this book for our troops serving 
overseas during World War II. Mrs. Fore- 
man would welcome any information as to 
where she might find a copy of this edition. 

Mrs. Foreman published “Cross Timbers” 
in 1947, a story of the heavily wooded coun- 
try between the Brazos and Arkansas Rivers 
extending through Texas and Oklahoma. 
This was a landmark of early trailblazers. 

“Park Hill” was published in 1948. ‘This 
is a story of the center of culture of the 
Cherokees, a romance of history. “Cherokee 
Weaving and Basketry” also came off the 
press the same year. 

““Indian Women Chiefs” came in 1954. 
Among the leading Indian women she lists, 
not a chief, is a Tulsan, the late Roberta 
Campbell Lawson. 

More than 50 articles from her pen have 
appeared in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
‘as well as historical magazines of Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Indiana and features in the 
Arkansas and Oklahoma newspapers. Since 
Mr. Foreman’s death in 1953 she has carried 
on with her writing to a limited extent in the 
family home in Muskogee. 

This house filled with wood carvings, 
tapestries, bells and wood block prints depict 
the interests of Judge Thomas, Grant and 
Carolyn Foreman. Robins, wrens, warblers 
and jays sing the same songs that other birds 
sang 57 years ago for the young bride in 
the same pretty white cottage enclosed with 
a vine-covered fence. 

In 19438 the University of Oklahoma, 
through its facilities, paid a tribute to Grant 
and Carolyn Foreman for their contribution 
to the history of the Southwest. 

In 1948 the University of Tulsa gave similar 
recognition to the Foreman team. 

Mrs. Foreman is an honorary member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. She has been honored 
by the Oklahoma Memorial Association and 
has been a member of Pen and Brush of 
New York. 
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Governor of Tennessee, State Officials, 
Education Leaders, and College Presi- 
dents Endorse Federal Aid to Educa- 


tion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with consideration of the pending 
Federal aid to education legislation, I 
include under unanimous consent hereto- 
fore granted a statement, favoring Fed- 
eral aid to education, supported by the 
Governor of Tennessee, Gov. Buford El- 
lington; Commissioner of Education of 
Tennessee, Joe Morgan; the executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Municipal 
League, Mr. Herbert J. Bingham; the 
executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Mr. Frank E. 
Bass; executive secretary for the Ten- 
nessee County Services Association, 
James Tipton, Jr.; executive secretary of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association, 
Mr. Charles E. Barham; and the presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Mrs. J. E. Cornette. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include in the REc- 
orD, in- connection with this statement 
and resolution, letters from Dr. Everett 
Derryberry, president of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookville, Tenn.; Dr. 
Quill E. Cope, president of Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; and Mr. F. E. Bass, executive sec- 
retary treasurer of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

The statement and letters in support of 
Federal aid to education follow: 
STATEMENT FAVORING FEDERAL SUPPORT TO 

EDUCATION 

Federal assistance in improving public ed- 
ucation and making progress toward a na- 
tionwide equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity is one of the most pressing needs now 
confronting Tennessee and all other South- 
ern States. 

Because this need is so urgent, the 87th 
Congress should give high priority to sound 
legislation drawing upon the Federal tax 
base for greater support of public education 
while carefully preserving complete local 
control over school operations and budgeting. 

Federal assistance of this kind was pro- 
posed in Senate bill 8 of the 86th Congress. 
Senators Estes KEFravUvER and ALBERT GORE 
fully supported this bill and voted for it 
as it passed the Senate. S. 8 did not come 
to a vote in the House of Representatives. 

Similar legislation will be before the Con- 
gress this year. It merits the endorsement, 
assistance, and affirmative vote of every Ten- 
nessee Member of Congress, and the support 
of every Tennessean concerned about the 
future of our educational system and of our 
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S. 8 would have made available to Ten- 


ee eres 


years of age, and would have represented an 
increase of more than 12 percent of school 
funds. 


ow! 
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Tennessee, and other Southern States, 
desperately needed this money. There was 
a national responsibility to provide it. 

Low-income States such as Tennessee 
spend millions of dollars to educate their 
young people, only to lose many of them to 
high-income States. Federal support can 
partially equalize the cost of education. The 
improved education resulting can upgrade 
the whole economy of the State and Nation. 

Tennessee, with a per capita income about 
two-thirds the national average, would have 
received under S. 8 almost three times as 
much per child as the wealthiest States. 
Since Tennesseans also pay less per person 
in Federal taxes than the average for all 
States (due, of course, to lower average in- 
come), the ratio of benefits to taxes pdid 
would have been $2.42 to $1. 

The Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security estimates that Tennessee has lost 
through net outmigration during the 1950- 
60 decade some 300,000 persons. The great 
majority of them were in the 18 to 24 age 
group. The next largest group were 25 to 30 
years of age. The cost of rearing and edu- 
cating these young people is enormous, in 
both the public and private sectors of the 
economy. A conservative estimate of public 
educational expenditures for each young per- 
son from birth to the beginning of his pro- 
ductive career would be $1,500. Thus Ten- 
nessee during the past 10 years may have 
spent some $450 million of public funds to 
educate a significant portion of its labor 
force which later moved to more economic- 
ally fortunate areas of the Nation. The rest 
of the Nation, in turn, has incurred a very 
real obligation to help Tennessee pay a part 
of this cost. 

Other Southern States, and particularly 
those of the southeast, have similar prob- 
lems arising from outmigration of the best 
trained and most ambitious of their young 
people. 

The improvement in the public school sys- 
tem in Tennessee and similarly situated 
States which could be accomplished with 
Federal assistance would tend to slow, and 
possibly in time to reverse, this economically 
crippling outmigration. Greater educational 
opportunities and better educated labor sup- 
ply would make Tennessee far more attrac- 
tive to new industry. 

Federal assistance of the type embodied 
in S. 8 would be based upon the relative 
ability of the various States to finance edu- 
cation. This would remove some of the in- 
equities which exist among the States. 

Apart from a consideration of the Federal 
responsibility for-more financial support of 
education because of its importance to na- 
tional welfare and national defense, it must 
be noted that the Federal Government col- 
lects more than two-thirds of total taxes 
paid in Tennessee and yet pays only about 
4 percent of the cost of education. The Fed- 
eral tax base is much broader, much more 
productive, and superior in every way to 
State, county, and municipal tax bases. 

What is the alternative to Federal assist- 
ance for public education in Tennesseee? 

The only other choice is to turn again to 
already overburdened State and local tax 
sources merely to keep pace with minimum 
educational needs—now increasing at the 
rate of approximately $8 million a year at 
the State level alone for grades 1 to 12. 

If Tennessee were to try to raise within its 
borders the $25,501,000 which would have 
been available under S. 8 it- would have re- 
quired: 

An increase of 28 percent in the property 
tax rate in every county, or from an average 
of $3.59 to $4.60. (This would be particularly 
burdensome to farmers, who in general have 
more invested in taxable real estate in pro- 
portion to income than almost any other 
economic group.) 

Or, an increase of 1 cent in the State’s 3- 
cent retail sales tax. 5 


Or, an increase of 10 percent in every tax 
levied by the State. 

State government in Tennessee is com- 
mitted to a policy of no new or increased 
taxes for an additional 2 years at least. 
County and municipal governments increas- 
ingly are feeling the pressures genérated by 
the increase in population, especially in ur- 
ban areas, and the increased demand for 
services of all kinds, including education. 
Sixty-six counties have felt compelled to 
increase their property tax rates during the 
past 2 years; 16 have increased rates twice 
during the period. All large and many 
small municipalities have raised property tax 
rates. The practical limit has been reached, 
or is perilously near, in most local jurisdic- 
tions. And yet much of the need remains 
unmet. 

These considerations should be brought to 
the attention of Tennessee’s congressional 
delegation, and also to the attention of the 
leadership of State, county, and municipal 
governments—including the general assem- 
bly—to whom our Representatives in Con- 
gress look for advice and guidance. The 
State and local governmental leaders are fac- 
ing financial problems to which, in the ab- 
sence of Federal assistance there seem to be 
no solutions. It is time for Tennesseans to 
unite in support of better education through 
locally controlled Federal aid, and to make 
this unified support unmistakably clear to 
those who can be instrumental in providing 
it. 

BuForD ELLINGTON, 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. 
: HERBERT J. BINGHAM, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Munic- 
ipal League. 
JAMES TIPTON, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Coun- 
ty Services Association. 
CHARLES E. BARHAM, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee School 
Boards Association. 
JOE MORGAN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
FRANK E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 
Mrs. J. E. CORNETTE, 
President, Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 





TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Cookeville, Tenn., July 3, 1961. 
Congressman Jor L. Evins, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EvINS: Those of us 
who share some of the responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate educational facilities in 
higher education for the flood of students 
now reaching the college campuses of Ten- 
nessee and the Nation were most pleased to 
read of the action of the Congress in approv- 
ing the college housing loan program. Ten- 
nessee Tech has made use of this bill before, 
and we now have an application pending 
with HHFA in the current program. 

It has been a matter of regret that extra- 
neous and various side issues have interfered 
with the successful passage so far of the 
administration’s higher education bill with 
its proposed loan assistance to institutions in 
the construction of academic facilities. 
H.R. 7215 does not seem at present to have 
a very high priority with the Rules Com- 
mittee. It is our hope that this bill will 
finally be passed and that it will include 
matching grants to aid in the construction of 
academic facilities, since there is very little 
way to amortize loans on laboratory build- 
ings. Cafeterias and dormitories, of course, 
provide revenue for self-liquidation, but the 
provision of adequate academic facilities is a 
far graver problem. 
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Those of us in Tennessee know that you 
will give your serious considerations both to 
the national aspects of this problem and to 
*the urgent needs of Tennessee institutions of 
higher education. I shall look forward to 
seeing you on your next visit to Tennessee. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvERETT DERRYBERRY, 
President. 
MippLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., May 29, 1961. 
Hon. Jor Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: It is my understanding 
that the House Committee on Education and 
Labor will have before it for consideration 
in the next few days H.R. 7300. I have com- 
municated with you on previous occasions 
concerning the great need in Tennessee for 
improving the educational program. 

Information that I have received from time 
to time indicates that this bill has the best 
chance for passage that any- Federal aid bill 
has ever had. I feel that I am speaking for 
the teachers of this institution and of this 
area and for a large number of nonprofes- 
sional educators when I urge you to support 
the passage of this bill, provided it can be 
passed without the Powell amendment or 
amendment of a similar nature and without 
allocation of any of the funds for the sup- 
port of parochial schools. I will persdénally 
appreciate your support in favor of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Qui. E. Cope, 
President. 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, July 3, 1961. 
Hon. Joe Evins, - 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN EvINs: Last week at 
the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, the Tennessee dele- 
gation numbering approximately 200 people, 
directed me to ask your consideration of 
H.R. 7300 which calls for Federal support 
for construction and teachers’ salaries to be 
administered by local and State govern- . 
ments. This would mean approximately $20 
million per year for Tennessee schools, and 
if the bill should pass as it is now written, 
it would be free of Federal controls of an 
undesirable nature. 

This group expressed appreciation for your 
interest in this matter and hope that you 
can support the bill when it comes to the 
floor of the House. They are opposed to any 
parochial school amendments or any inte- 
gration amendments and they respectfully 
ask you to do what you can to prevent such 
amendments in order that you may support 
the bill. 

I want to add a personal word of appre- 
ciation for your efforts and ask your con- 
tinued support. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FP. E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


s 





Valedictory Address—New Hartford, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 
Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 


was privileged to attend the commence- 
ment. exercises of the New Hartford 
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Central School, one of the fine secon- 

dary schools of my district. The valedic- 

tory address was delivered by John 

Graves, a fine young man, who had 

visited my Washington office some time 

ago. I became aware at that time of 
his devoted interest in the welfare of his 
country and his concern for its future. 

Therefore, I was thrilled when he chose 

this occasion to deliver a most effective 

appeal to young people to realize and 
effectively oppose the dangers of com- 
munism. 

Several weeks have elapsed since John 
made this talk. They have been marked 
with new concern as the Berlin crisis 
threatens to transform the cold war into 
a hot one. Our danger has not neces- 
sarily increased but we are permitted to 
see it in clearer perspective. It should 
be abundantly plain that the struggle 
in which we are engaged demands all 
the dedication, judgment, and courage 
we possess. Particularly must we look 
to our young people as a source of needed 
strength. Therefore, it is very hearten- 
ing when a young man speaks out to 
young people with such clarity and per- 
suasion on this vital subject. I con- 
gratulate him, his family, and his school. 

I have inserted this talk in the Recorp, 
confident that it will provide encourage- 
ment and inspiration for others as it has 
done for me: 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF JOHN Graves, NEW 
Hartrord HicH ScHooLt, New HARtTrorp, 
N.Y. 

Mr. Perry, Mr. Jamieson, members of the 
board of education, the reverend clergy, par- 
ents, friends, and colleagues, our class is as- 
sembled here today to celebrate the culmi- 
nation of 12 years of enrichment, enjoyment, 
and intellectual maturation. Our school en- 
vironment and our teachers especially have 
had ea profound influence on the develop- 
ment of our character. At first thought, it 
would seem that we would owe an almost un- 
payable debt to our alma mater and our in- 
structors for their services. But we really 
cannot pay teachers back; and furthermore, 
they expect no remuneration. We can merely 
pass on to our association and eventually to 
our children what guidance and knowledge 
has been so unselfishly imparted to us. This 
is the heritage of education—to give of our- 
selves what .we have received. 

The mass of factual information that we 
have acquired here is insignificant, in fact, 
a majority of it has faded away to our sub- 
conscious minds. Nothing we can learn from 
a book is worth anything unless we can use 
it and verify it in life. It is living that truly 
. educates us. And thus at one of the sym- 
bolic terminals of our formal education, we 
are actually again entering the first grade 
of a complex education that will last for all 
of our living moments. 

This spring I was in my backyard clean- 
ing out the dead branches and rubbish that 
had accumulated during the winter season. 
I stumbled over a dead root that was pro- 
truding from the ground. Rather mad at 
the annoyance, I tugged away at it, and the 
more force I applied, the more root off- 
springs I could see, holding tenaciously to 
the ground. There flashed through my 
mind the idea that I was pulling on a root 
that symbolized education. The root seemed 
small at first, but with my continued effort 
more and more complications were revealed 
in its structure. We, the class of 1961, are 
now about to tug on that root—we are about 
to begin our experience in a life of educa- 
tion and complexities, the gravity of which 
has mever been so intense. 
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My friends, does the year 1973 mean any- 
thing to you? Perhaps some of you are 
planning to put your children through 
school; some of you are no doubt interested 
in buying a little larger house for your 
expanding family; and some of you most 
certainly have retirement plans. Class- 
mates, we will all be about 30 years old, just 
beginning to raise a family. What do you 
suppose the Communists are envisioning for 
these next 12 years? What are their aspira- 
tions? During this year of 1973 they antici- 
pate that they will have control of the entire 
Western World, and this is entirely feasible. 
Do you realize how rapidly our adversaries 
have multiplied? Lenin established the Bol- 
shevik Party with 17 supporters in 1903. 
He conquered Russia with 40,000 supporters 
in 1917, and today the Communists have 
conquered more than 900 million people. 

Most recently, we have all read of and 
heard about the Eichmann trial in Israel. 
This has been a mental revival of the hor- 
rendous Nazi atrocities of two decades ago; 
it has also been an education of horrible 
ideas for those who were too young to rec- 
ognize such unfathomable massacres. Might 
we not project a similar situation into the 
future if the Communists should emerge 
victorious? Can we not recognize these 
memories as a possible preview of our fate? 
When the Communists conquer the world, 
as indeed they intend to do, they will be 
confronted with a great problem. They will 
be left with those people brought up in the 
capitalist environment. The capitalists will 
have had their experiences, and they will 
have been endowed with capitalist character 
and personality. It is only logical to assume 
that their children would be impressed with 
this same character. Thus, the Communists 
would either have to convert or dispose of 
these classes. Being materialistic, they 
would not hesitate a single moment to ex- 
ecute class disposal. To them it would not 
be murder. Murder is a bourgeois term 
which means killing individuals for bad rea- 
sons. Our opponents believe that they are 
killing for good reasons. They have trans- 
a murder into moral and religious 
ac 

How ironic it seems when one stops to 
realize how the free nations and the eco- 
nomically weak ones are falling into this 
murderous grip. The Communists who 
profess to be materialists, are choking us 
with their shrewd ideological warfare, while 
we idealists are offering only a pséudo- 
protection to threatened countries by send- 
ing them money and arms. As long ago as 
1952 the Russian Communists stated that 
they have no idea of a world war III. Their 
strategy of coexistence gives a fine camou- 
fiage for their propaganda, political, and eco- 
nomic warfare. They expect no battle. They 
anticipate that their target areas will be so 
instilled with Communist faith that they 
will pluck them down as easily as ripe 
grapes and then mash them into.a wine that 
can only be a dark, dark red. 

O tempora. O mores. Must we as a Na- 
tion continue our present trends, seeking 
only status and pleasure, and pushing aside 
patriotism as something archaic? What 
can we do to stop this treacherous influx; 
how must we build up our dykes to prevent 
its seeping through? Let us start our line 
of defense right here in New Hartford's 
school system. The Reds have been masters 
at recruiting the student intellectual to their 
side. Our young minds are so susceptible to 
Communist appeals that we are losing a 
great portion of the battle right on our own 
college campuses. Let New Hartford school 
be a pioneer in establishing a course in com- 
munism and democracy with the utmost 
emphasis on moral direction. The mere com- 
parison of these systems as it exists in our 
history classes today’is dangerous. Com- 
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munism is too insidious a system for us to 

allow.any chance for our conversion. 
I believe most of the classrooms in the 
United States have American flags displayed 
in them. Students, how long has it been 
since you have made a salute to this once 
reversed symbol? How many people in our 
assembly today have stood up for the na- 
tional anthem when it was last played at a 
drive-in theater, or have they stopped play- 
ing it there lately? We sneer at the idea 
of propaganda, and it seems to us almost 
synonymous with Communism itself. I say, 
where is our propaganda? Can we not, with- 
in the limits of reasonable intellectual free- 
dom, instill such a feeling of Americanism 
in our citizens so that all doubts will be re- 
moved? We are at war right now; let us try 
to accumulate through our schools and 
homes an indomitable artillery of faith that 
our way, and only our way is right, and that 
freedom must inevitably reign. 
In order to achieve this goal, we Americans 
must put aside our emphases and apparent 
worship of status and pleasure. Each in- 
dividual must discover the power of a mean- 
ingful faith in his God. For only with di- 
vine guidance can Communists and capital- 
ists find a brotherhood of peace such as the 
world has never known. In closing, I would 
like to share with you a sonnet that I wrote 
this spring. 
“How like an orchestra the world today 
Awaits the wise baton of leadership. 
Cacophony prevails where peace held sway, 
And instruments contend in strife, equipped 
With sonic arms; the melody they slay. 
The brass, great might of Russia, oft 
o’erpowers 

The Slavic strings, while democratic winds 

Ward off the , Plague that communism 
brings. 

Where lies the world’s great clef of har- 
mony? 

Is it above the range of human thought? 

Can we perchance accept authority? 

Or is human existence all for naught? 

Great God, we turn to Thee and await Thy 
word, 

And lo, a symphony of peace is heard.” 


My friends, the time to graduate has come 
and I say to you with the deepest sincerity: 
Farewell, farewell, and best wishes to you all. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS ” 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with the other 
Members of the House in their remarks 
concerning the proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week. ‘The importance of those 
nations now under Communist subjuga- 
tion cannot be overestimated. The de- 
sire, expressed by the people of these 
countries, to be free, and their right to 
be free must not be forgotten. 

This is the third observance of Captive 
Nations Week which originated with the 
captive nations resolution unanimously 
approved by Congress a little over 2 years 
ago. The effect which this resolution 
has had on the Communist hierarchy 
has been remarkable. Khrushchev and 
other Russian leaders have gone to un- 
heard-of lengths to label the United 
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States as colonialist and to create the 
impression that the captive nations are 
really free. The real importance of this 
proclamation, as substantiated by the 
Communist’s own reaction, should not be 
overlooked. 

Since the late 1940’s, the Communists 
have attempted to establish the myth 
that the satellite nations of Europe are 
free. The satellites have been labeled 
“allies”; the constituent republics— 
Ukraine and Byelorussia—as “‘independ- 
ent.” This myth is patently ridiculous. 
However, every possible effort must be 
made to see that it does not—through 
constant repetition or skilled propaganda 
manipulation—mislead the peoples of 
this Nation or the world. This week, 
Captive Nations Week, should serve to 
focus attention on the plight of the cap- 
tive nations of the world. It should also 
serve to remind those uncommitted na- 
tions that the most despicable aspects of 
colonialism and imperialism are still 
existent within the Communist empire. 

I earnestly hope, as I am sure do my 
colleagues, that the proclamation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week will be the first in 
a series of events which will, sometime 
in the not too distant future, lead to the 
establishment of freedom in these now 
captive nations. 

In our attempt to end the spread of 
communism in the free world we must 
not, and shall not, lose sight of the plight 
of those nations now subject to the hor- 
rors of Communist domination. Nor 
shall we, under the p of present 
crises in Berlin and Laos, ‘abandon: our 
commitments, both moral and material, 
to the peoples of these captive nations. 





Tax Repeal Spurs Sales 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have told this body on innumerable oc- 
casions of the impact of the 10 percent 
auto excise tax on our economy and the 
reasons why I believe that this tax Should 
be repealed. Our neighbor to the North 
a few weeks ago chose to take that wise 
action in regard to its own 714-percent 
auto excise tax and already we have re- 
ports of the beneficial effects that have 
resulted, both in respect to the Canadian 
auto industry and in the economy gen- 
erally. I plan to watch closely these de- 
velopments in the Canadian economy 
over the next months and to keep my 
colleagues abreast of them. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
House the editorial comment of the 
State Journal of Lansing, Mich., on July 
15, 1961, which indicates the interest 
that the courageous Canadian action has 
stirred in the State of Michigan. It is 
my hope and belief that the experience 
of Canada will provide the information 
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and incentive for Congress to repeal this 
11-year-old, temporary tax next year. 
The editorial follows: 
Tax Repeal Spurs SALES 


Canada’s repeal of its 744-percent tax on 
new car sales is having its anticipated effect. 

Dealers in Windsor, Ontario, report a 
steady increase in business since repeal of the 
tax opened the way for price reductions. 
The reported increases in sales range from 10 
to 50 percent since the tax was removed by 
the Canadian Government as a stimulus to 
the auto industry and the country’s economy 
in general. 

Repeal of the levy was followed immedi- 
ately by price reductions of about $150 per 
car. 

The Windsor dealers said they expected 
the higher sales to continue until about 
September 1 when a provincial 3 percent 
sales tax becomes effective. 

But even with the imposition of the 3-per- 
cent tax the sales could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be higher than they were under 
the repealed 7'4-percent levy. 

While Canada’s economy is reaping the 
benefits of the elimination of the tax, pro- 
duction and sales in Detroit, across the river 
from Windsor, and in other parts of the 
United States are still under the handicap 
of the U.S. 10 percent excise tax on the prod- 
ucts of the key auto industry. 

The favorable consequences of Canada’s 
repeal of the 714-percent levy on new car 
sales should have the serious attention of 
Congress which, unlike the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, has for the 10th time voted an ex- 
tension of the 10-percent excise tax which 
was imposed during the Korean war emer- 
gency and which 10 years later still serves 
as a discriminatory curb on the auto indus- 
try and its employees and has far-reaching 
unfavorable effects on the whole American 
economy. 





Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on the Impact of Imports 
and Exports on American Employment 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is conducting an investigation as 
to the effect that imports are having on 
employment in our domestic industries. 
The subcommittee is performing a 
splendid service, and I commend the 
chairman and its members for the effort 
that is being made to protect the jobs 
of our working people. 

I represent the largest textile manu- 
facturing district in the United States. 
Jobs of the people employed in the tex- 
tile. mills in my district are in grave 
jeopardy by reason of the increasing flow 
of textile imports reaching this country. 

I appeared before the Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports 
on American Employment this morning, 
and with the thought that my colleagues 
in the House might. wish to read the re- 
marks I made before the subcommittee I 
request that they be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 
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STATEMENT OF BASIL L. WHITENER, OF NorrT#EH 
CAROLINA, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 1iTH Dits- 
TRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND 
ExPoRTS ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
House EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, 
Mape on JuLty 20, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have a deep sense of gratitude for 
the membership of this subcommittee in its 
efforts to develop facts and to suggest reme- 
dies for the terrible problem confronting the 
American textile industry and those who 
earn their livelihood in that industry. I be- 
lieve that the members of the subcommittee 
are aware of the importance of the textile 
industry and the employment which it af- 
fords to the people of North Carolina, and 
particularly to the congressional district 
which I am privileged to represent. 

The record will show that there are more 
spindles in place in the 11th Congressional 
District of North Carolina than in any other 
congressional district in the United States. 
I think that this fact alone indicates the 
great interest which our people have in the 
problem which is becoming so catastrophic 
to our area. 

Since coming to Congress I have been 
alarmed at the attitude in so many quarters’ 
which reflects a lack of concern for the prob- 
lems of the industry which constitutes the 
greatest employment opportunity for the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. Furthermore, 1 of 
each 12 persons employed in manufacturing 
in our Nation is employed in the textile and 
related industries. So, this problem is not 
one which is confined to any particular area 
of the country, but it affects the economy 
of the entire Nation. 

From 1947 through 1957 a total of 710 tex- 
tile mills discontinued operation in this 
country, and by reason of this discontinu- 
ance 196,000 textile jobs were lost. During 
the period from 1958 to 1960, 128 more milis 
were closed, thereby depriving 33,000 textile 
workers of their jobs. These liquidations of 
textile plants involved the cotton-synthetic 
industry, the woolen and worsted industry, 
and the dyeing and finishing industry. This 
total displacement of 229,000 workers by 
liquidation presents only a part of the pic- 
ture since we know from the statistics of 
the Department of Commerce that more than 
450,000 workers have been displaced in the 
textile industry since 1947. 

These liquidations and other job loss ex- 
periences have hit the textile areas in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
South with equal intensity. 

The studies made by the Department of 
Commerce with reference to exports and im- 
ports of textile manufactures between 1947 
and 1960 present clear, cogent, and convinc- 
ing evidence that the major cause of the re- 
sults that I have heretofore mentioned is the 
inordinate amount of imports of textile goods 
from other Iands. The Department records 
show that the total U.S. exports in 1947 
amounted to approximately $1.3 billion. In 
1960 the value of our exports dropped to 
approximately $700 million. At the same 
time our 1947 imports amounted to approxi- 
mately $400 million in textiles; whereas in 
1960 these imports had risen to in excess of 
$950 million. 

The same source reports that between the 
period 1950 and 1960 U.S. cotton cloth im- 
ports rose from 50 million square yards in 
1950 to approximately 450 million square 
yards in 1960 and that cotton yarn imports 
to our country rose from 1,200,000 pounds 
to 15,443,000 pounds. In 1950 U.S. imports 
of woven wool cloth amounted to approxi- 
mately 19144 million square yards; whereas 
in 1960 imports of this commodity had risen 
to 60 million square yards. 

The textile apparel industry has also felt 
this impact since the Department of Com- 
merce reports that there was a rise between 
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1950 and 1960 from approximately $47 mil- 
lion value of U.S. apparel imports to in excess 
of $200 million in value of such imports in 
1960. 

Translating the import situation into bales 
of cotton, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports that between the period 1947 and 1960 
raw cotton in the form of yarn, thread, and 
cloth increased from approximately 10,000 
bales to approximately 315,000 bales; where- 
as such imports in the form of end prod- 
ucts rose from approximately 20,000 bales in 
1947 to 566,000 bales in 1960. 

The American Carpet Institute reports that 
imports of Wilton velvet carpets have risen 
from 200,000 square yards immediately be- 
fore World War II to approximately 8,300,000 
square yards in 1960. 

These statistics have great meaning to the 
people whom I represent since North Caro- 
lina is one of the greatest textile-producing 
States and over 220,000 of her citizens find 
employment in the textile industry. It may 
further interest the committee to know that 
our State has 22 percent of the total US. 
worsted spinning spindles, being second only 
to Rhode Island which has 25 percent in this 
important phase of the textile picture in 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, the textile industry in 
America has historically been a highly com- 
petitive industry even without the interven- 
tion of the disastrous low-wage foreign com- 
petition. It is one of the few—if not the 
only industry—where prices have not accel- 
erated in recent years. During the last 12 
years prices of textiles are down, notwith- 
standing that the average prices of all com- 
modities, on a wholesale basis, have gone up 
28 cents on the dollar. When we couple the 
domestic competitive situation with the un- 
fair competitive problem presented by im- 
ports, we can readily understand the frustra- 
tion of the people at all levels in textiles. 

Many factories have sprung up in foreign 
lands as a result of the expenditure of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars. In such places as 
Japan, India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Spain, Portugal, and Egypt these mills built 
with the American textile workers’ taxes are 
now forcing him out of his job because they 
are flooding our country with products made 
in those plants at wages as low as 15 percent 
of the wages paid for similar work in the 
United States. 

We hear a great deal about our foreign 
cotton markets and the problem of preserv- 
ing that market if drastic steps are taken in 
behalf of our textile people. American- 
grown cotton, subsidized by the taxpayers, 
constitutes the second largest cost of pro- 
duction in the textile industry, wages being 
the largest item of cost. How, then, can we 
justify delivering cotton to foreign mills at 
a price from 6 cents to 10 cents a pound 
cheaper than is paid by our own industry 
and even now consider increasing the dis- 
parity between domestic cotton prices and 
the prices charged to foreign industry? 

The subsidy of our own Government is 
not the only subsidy enjoyed by many of 
these foreign plants. In Spain, for example, 
cotton textiles manufactured for export are 
exempt from internal and direct taxes. The 
Government of Spain also repays to the 
Spanish manufacturer his import duties on 
raw cotton. Portugal, too, grants a tariff 
amnesty to the textile industry and pays a 
bonus on all cotton textile exports from its 
country. Brazil follows the lead of Portugal 
and gives subsidy to its industry. 

Recently I had the privilege of witnessing 
firsthand textile operations in Japan and 
Hong Kong. This opportunity convinced me 
that these two competitors have efficient 
textile operations and that we are deluding 
ourselves if we take the position that they 
could not be competitive if all things were 
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equal between us. Certainly with these 
great advantages which they are given by 
US. subsidies and domestic subsidies we 
cannot possibly continue to repel the trend 
toward destruction of our domestic industry 
without limiting imports from those and 
like textile-producing areas. 

A distinguished North Carolinian, Spencer 
Love, president of Burlington Industries, the 
world’s largest textile corporation, recently 
stated that the American textile industry 
would be closed permanently within 5 years 
unless Congress did something to eliminate 
the unfair competitive situation which we 
have permitted to develop between ourselves 
and foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I was greatly heartened by 
the statement of the President on May 2, 
1961, in which he set forth a 7-point plan 
for relief of the textile industry. Since that 
time developments have occurred which 
cause me to apprehend that this 7-point 
plan will not be pressed with the vigor which 
it deserves. 

As I have met with officials of the State 
Department I have come to realize that we 
can expect little hope and encouragement 
from that Department of our Government. 


-The so-called voluntary quota conferences 


now being held under the sponsorship of 
the State Department will, in my judgment, 
result in an increased amount of imports 
rather than a reduction. 

Because of my strong feeling that relief 
will not be had through agency and depart- 
mental action in our Government I still 
adhere to the view that this is a problem 
which will only be met by congressional ac- 
tion. This is the proper place for such ac- 
tion to be taken since the Constitution of the 
United States places that responsibility in- 
escapably upon the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In 1962 when the Trade Agreements Act 
will be before us for extension we should not 
fail to assert our authority in the field of 
regulation of foreign commerce. The Pas- 
tore committee of the U.S. Senate has laid 
down a salutary set of recommendations for 
congressional action in meeting the textile 
crisis. These points are: (1) Categorical 
quotas on imports of foreign textiles; (2) 
immediate elimination of the two-price sys- 
tem on cotton; (3) revision of depreciation 
rates to speed up tax writeoffs on textile 
machinery; (4) improved collection and pub- 
lication of statistical data affecting the in- 
dustry; (5) an increase in Federal assistance 
in basic textile research; and (6) a review of 
the administration of the U.S. foreign aid 
program particularly where capital expendi- 
tures in foreign countries. affect the expan- 
sion of textile capacity. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, the 


‘studies being made by subcommittees such 


as yours will be most helpful in developing 
evidence in a fair and impartial manner 
which can be used in the presentation of the 
cause of the American people as we in Con- 
gress meet our obligations. I commend you 
for the leadership which you are taking in 
this field, and I know that I speak for thou- 
sands of people in North Carolina and else- 
where when I say to you and your colleagues 
that we are grateful to you for your efforts, 
and we pledge to you our unstinting coop- 
eration in bringing order out of the chaos 
which has developed as a result of the mal- 
administration of our foreign commerce af- 
fairs during the past several years. 
Thank you. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


* from the CoNGrEessIonaL Recorp, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied’ by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Sugarbeet Allotments for Minnesota 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in its de- 
liberation the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture unanimously adopted a concurrent 
resolution memorializing the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
sugarbeet allotments for the Minnesota 
farmers. 

The demand and proven adaptability 
of the Red River Valley of Minnesota to 
produce sugarbeets has been an item of 
concern to agricultural people through- 
out Minnesota for a long period of years. 
This area has demonstrated its ability 
to constantly produce sugarbeets of good 
quality at a minimum cost of production 
for the past 30 years or more. Because 
of these facts I take this opportunity to 
include a copy of the resolution adopted 
in the past session of the Minnesota 
legislature. 

The resolution I am sure is of interest 
to every Member of Congress who is con- 
cerned with thé agricultural problem 
that confronts the Nation. To my 
knowledge there is not any way in which 
the agricultural economy of the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota could be im- 
proved, with no cost to the taxpayer, 
as can be done by providing for these 
farm families the opportunity to sub- 
stantially expand sugarbeet acreage. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 878 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Congress of the United States to 
increase sugarbeet allotments for Min- 
nesota farmers 
Whereas the production of sugarbeets and 

the processing of sugar is vital to the econ- 

omy of the State of Minnesota in that it pro- 
vides increased per acre income to farmers, 
and provides increased employment for labor; 
and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota has avail- 

@ble large acreages of land suitable for grow- 

ing sugarbeets, which land is currently used 

to produce foodstuffs which are already in 
oversupply, and which land is being farmed 
by individuals who evidence a firm and con- 
tinuing desire to raise sugarbeets; and 
Whereas the production of sugarbeets in 
the State of Minnesota is limited by the al- 
lotments in force under the Federal laws in 
such cases made and provided; and 
Whereas the domestic consumption of 
sugar is increasing due to an ever-increasing 


_ population; and 


Whereas it appears the sugar allotments 
currently in effect for certain foreign coun- 
tries may not be met by these foreign coun- 
tries and these countries should no longer 
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be considered as an adequate source of sup- 
ply for U.S. domestic sugar requirements: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of. the United States, the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Congress of the United 
States be requested to increase the acreage 
allotments for sugar production in the State 
of Minnesota; be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 
Karu F, ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 
E. J. CHILGREN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the Senate this 14th day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-one. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the House of Representatives this 
10th day of April in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-one. 
G. H. Leany, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved April 17, 1961. 
ELMER L. ANDERSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed April 18, 1961. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 





Isn’t Smokey Worth 2 Cents? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a 
Girl Scout leader has taken the iftitiative 
in the campaign to build a decent home 
for the Nation’s No. 1 firefighter— 
Smokey the Bear. 

Mrs. James M. Magee, leader of Girl 
Scout Troop 544, Rockville, Md., knows 
that conservation of our natural re- 
sources serves the future. 

With more than 3 million Girl Scouts 
in the 50 States “we could put our 2 
cents in,’ she writes, and build Smokey 
his home. 

I commend the idea, the spirit that 
motivated it, and the lady who pro- 
posed it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, Mrs. Magee’s July 19 let- 
ter to me, her letter of the same date to 
the president of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States, and the newspaper article 
to which Mrs. Magee refers, which ap- 
peared in the July 10 issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROCKVILLE, Mb., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: Eleven years en- 
tirely too long for Smokey to wait for a hdme. 
I have an idea that just may be the answer 
to the problem. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have 
sent to the president of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States. . 

The Girl Scouts are preparing, in fact are 
in the midst of celebrating our birthday 
years. In 1962 we celebrate the golden anni-_ 
versary of Girl Scouting in our country. 

The slogan for this celebration is “Honor 
the past, serve the future.” 

I feel any means of aiding the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is certainly 
serving the future. 

With over 3 million Girl Scouts in our 
country, a contribution of only 2 cents from 
each member, would give Smokey the $50,000 
he needs. 

Join me, please, in a prayer that the 
national Girl Scout authorities will give this 
idea more than passing notice. 


Yours truly, 
Rira H. MAGEE. 


JULY 19, 1961. 
Mrs. CHARLES U. CULMER, 
President, Girls Scouts of the United States. 

Dear Mrs. CULMER: With the Girl Scouts 
of the United States preparing to celebrate 
our 50th birthday I think we can do this in 
@ way most in keeping with our ideals. 

By linking our deep interest in conserva- 
tion of our natural resources with a service 
to the Nation, we could look back on our 
golden anniversary, glowingly. 

I call your attention to the article regard- 
ing Smokey the Bear, our national conser- 
vation symbol, that appeared in the Wash- 
ington,~ D.C., Evening Star July 10, 1961. 
Scouts in the 50 States we could put our “2 
cents in.” Yes, just 2 cents from each mem- 
ber and we could build Smokey his home. 
Through this living promotion we shall be 
helping actively to conserve our beautiful 
country’s resources for all Americans, now 
and future citizens. 

There is ample time if we act now to give 
Smokey his home in 1962. 

Isn’t he worth 2 cents? 

Yours truly, 
Rita H. MAGEE, 
Mrs. James M. Magee, 
Leader, Girl Scout Troop 544. 

P.S.—I am sending a copy of this letter to 

Senator Ler MeEtTcauFr, Democrat, of Montana. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
July 10, 1961] 
No MATE OR HOME FOR SMOKEY 
(By Jerry O’Leary, Jr.) 

The plight of the world’s best-known bear 
has attracted the intervention of a U.S. Sen- 
ator who thinks 11 years is too long for 
Smokey to wait for a home and a bride. 

Smokey has been bearing up without a 
great deal of grace in a cage at the Washing- 
ton zoo since 1950, although the Forest Serv- 
ice has a dandy set of plans on the shelf 
to build him a separate moated home. The 
home would Be modeled. after a typical for- 
est ranger’s cabin and would cost $50,000. 
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But the celibate Smokey gets no mate un- 
til his home is built and the situation has 
aroused Senator MetcaLr, Democrat, of Mon- 

MAY GET TOO OLD 

Senator Merca.r, with one eye on the Na- 
tion's new housing law, wrote Robert C. 
Weaver, Administrator of the Agency: 

“T urge expeditious action before Smokey 
qualifies only for the program for the 
elderly.” 

The Senator pointed out that Smokey, a 
national symbol for forest fire prevention who 
gets more mail than most Congressmen, is 
new 11 years old. He wrote that each year 
thousands of youngsters go to see him in 
his temporary cage and are disappointed 
because the bars block a view of their friend. 

“These children, throughout America, 
have contributed almost $3,000 toward con- 
struction .of a better home for Smokey,” 
wrote Senator MercaLtr. “Therefore, Smokey 
already has more than enough money for a 
downpayment. I propose Smokey’s needed 
new home be financed through the new 
housing program.” 

SMOKEY’S INDIFFERENT 


Mr. Weaver wrote back in a whimsical 
vein that he could not give a positive answer 
on Smokey’s need for housing, “as he has 
not indicated any interest whatsoever in any 
of our programs.” 

“Having heard a great deal of his rather 
ecentric preferences,” Mr. Weaver said, “I 
would suggest that he be very explicit in his 
plans. Does he prefer multifamily housing? 
Does he wish to be relocated? Will minimum 
property standards be adequate or am I cor- 
rect in believing he really prefers open 
space?” 

“We are meeting new and vital housing 
programs every day,” Mr. Weaver concluded. 
“You can assure your friend that he will not 
have to bear with us. We will give him 
prompt attention.” 

Smokey was just a cub of the cinnamon- 
phase black bear clam when he was rescued 
from a forest fire in Mexico. Since the badly 
singed and frightened cub was brought to 
Washington the nickels and dimes have been 
coming in from school-age children but there 
is still some $47,000 to go before Smokey 
can have the home planned for him. 





Professors’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to place in the Recorp a most 
interesting and in one respect amazing 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
July 12, 1961, entitled ‘Professors’ Pay.” 

Immediately after the editorial, I want 
to place two letters of anguish which ap- 
peared 2 days later. 

All the Post editorial does is place the 
issue of a professor’s salary in a little 
better context than has the NACUP. I 
still think professors’ salaries need con- 
siderable upgrading if we are to have the 
quality education this country needs, but 
I get considerably irritated at those who 
would have the public believe that noth- 
ing had been done in this area and that 
those who could do something about it 
were and are apathetic about it: 
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Proressors’ Pay 


The American Association of University 
Professors announces a renaissance in the 
financial status of academics. A full pro- 
fessor at the three leading institutions, Har- 
vard, MIT, and Princeton, now averages 
$17,800. At next-ranking Brooklyn College, 
Barnard, and Yale he makes do with an aver- 
age $15,300 or thereabouts. Allowing for 
some outside earnings for most of those who 
do not specialize exclusively in the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin, these incomes are 
comparable to the pay of top Government 
officials. , 

The largest. number of professional in- 
comes, to be sure, are at the level of $9,000 to 
$11,000, and for assistant professors the 
average runs from $8,300 at the top to $6,000 
and less at the bottom. Even so, impressive 
progress has been made. The Government 
pay scale is less competitive with academic 
salaries today than formerly, as many per- 
sonnel officers in this town have had to dis- 


cover. Perhaps the time is approaching _ 


when professors, like other wage and salary 
earners, ought to.remind themselves that 
their pay hikes can push up the cost of 
living. 


PROFESSOR’S Pay 


Your editorial of July 12 is one of the best 
pieces of distortion I have seen in a long 
time. In disbelief I checked the official June 
1961 bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors.and found the fol- 
lowing information: 

Instead of the largest number of profes- 
sional incomes being at a level of $9,000- 
$11,000, actually, the largest number of all 
the institutions surveyed fell into the D 
category with a corresponding average salary 
range for 1960-61 of $3,900-$8,825. For ex- 
ample, at American University the average 
compensation in 1960 for faculty members 
was $7,042 while at Catholic University it 
was $6,762. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
conclusions you draw, implying that profes- 
sors will soon have to remind themselves 
that their pay hikes can push up the cost 
of living, is contradictory to the conclusions 
of the source material of the organization 
you cite, which states in its summary that 
“extremely low levels of compensation con- 
tinue to exist in institutions of every type, 
including the relatively favored category 
of private independent universities.”’ Also, 
the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School (who has done 
research in this area and presumably speaks 
with some authority) has recommended a 
doubling of compensation over a 10-year pe- 
riod. ‘This lends further credence to the 
previous statement quoted. 

Meanwhile, your writer cites the salaries 
of the highest paid teachers in the highest 
paying colleges and implies that all those 
who do not teach Greek and Latin have 
other independent incomes outside of their 
profession (what this has to do with pay 
in the profession escapes me). 

RicHarp DANGEL. 

HYATTSVILLE, MD. 

I am afraid I must object-to the unfortu- 
nate editorial of July 12 in which you refer 
to the American Association of Universit; 
Professors’ report on the economic status of 
the academic profession, and employ some 
of its figures to imply that many American 
professors are now wallowing in luxury. Un- 
fortunately, our profession still has _a 
way to go before any such contention can be 
given credence. 

To begin with, the figures which you re- 
port represent total compensation, including 
the precuniary equivalent of such fringe 
benefits as retirement contributions. The 
actual salary figures are, of course, consid- 
erably lower than the numbers you cite. 
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Moreover, you have chosen to emphasize 
the data for the very upper stratum of the 
profession, ignoring such facts as the lets 
than $6,000 per year total compensation (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) which is the average 
compensation for all ranks in some 10 per- 
cent of our institutions of higher learning. 
And it must not be forgotten that even the 
allegedly high compensation figures which 
you cite are only for full professors in three 
of our leading institutions. They include 
some of the Nation’s greatest minds—men 
who have made critical contributions to 
knowledge and the public welfare. Few of 
these men can ever expect compensations of 
$25,000 per year. It should be obvious how 
this compares with the sitwation in many 
other professions such as law, medicine, and 
business. 

As things stand we are not very likely to 
achieve the 10-year salary goals proposed 
in 1957 by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. In these 
critical times when research, ideas, and ad- 
vanced training can play so important a role 
in the Nation’s future, this is an economy 
which the United States can ill afford. 

Wittram J. BAUMOL, 
Professor of Economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Chairman, Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Profession, 
American Association of University 
Professors. 
WASHINGTON. 





Problems of Wisconsin and the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend, I was privileged to discuss 
problems confronting my own State as 
well as the Nation in an address over 
Wisconsin radio stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to havé ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In a turmoil world, we find ourselves 
faced with great challenges: for attaining 
our individual and national goals; and for 
serving the cause of peace. 

Whether or not we preserve the peace, or 
at least prevent a nuclear war, will dramat- 
ically affect our future. For this reason, 
I would like to talk with you briefly about 
the Communist-created tensions in the 
world, particularly in Berlin. 

In my judgment, the situation is ex- 
tremely serious. In the face of such a grave 
crisis, we must, however, keep our heads. 
At the same time, we must also be alert 
to defend freedom. As you are aware, the 
crisis rises out of Khrushchev’s efforts to 
“take over the city.” 

For what reason? 

First. West Berlin, a showplace of Western 
progress, continues to taunt the Reds by 
making East Berlin and East Germany look 
drab and draggy economically. As Mr. K 
has often stated, the city is a “bone in his 
throat.” Apparently, he is now choking on 
it. 

Second. The flow of “thinking people,” in- 
cluding the technical, professional and other 
highly trained individuals, to the West is 
not only embarrasing to the Communists, 
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but it seriously jeopardizes progress in East 
Germany. 

Third. Red strategy may call for further 
tightening of the Communist grip on East- 
ern Europe, including wiping out remnants 
of Westernism, symbolized by Berlin. 

Fourth. Reportedly, also, there is growing 
discontent within the Soviet bloc, over low 
food production and lack of other consumer 

. As in the past, the Red leaders stir 
stir up world crises to take the dominated 
people’s minds off their home troubles. 

Whatever the reason, Khrushchev has 
now chosen to discard his deceitful cloak 
of peace, which did not fit anyway, and flex 
his military muscles. 

Now, how should we, and the free world, 
meet this new Red-inspired crisis? In my 
judgment: 

We need to alert, sharpen up and, as nec- 
essary, strengthen our defenses, girding our- 
selves for whatever action, military or non- 
military, may be needed to protect freedom 
in Berlin or elsewhere. 

We need to close ranks in NATO and other 
Western alliances, to present a strong bul- 
wark against Red aggression. 

We must effectively present the Western 
position to the court of world opinion. The 
West is in Berlin by right, obligation, and 
commitment, not by sufferance of the Reds. 
In a crucial test, short of war, the impact 
of aroused world opinion may be decisive. 

Overall, we must mobilize our resources, 
to provide the necessary brainpower, man- 
power, and materiel to protect freedom from 
Communist aggression. 

OPPOSITION TO CHEESE IMPORTS 

Now, let’s look at some problems on the 
home front. 

This week, the Tariff Commission held 
hearings on a proposal by the State Depart- 
ment for increasing imports of blue mold 
and Cheddar cheese. 

I opposed such action. Why? Because it 
would seriously jeopardize the economic out- 
look of our domestic cheese-producing in- 
dustry. How? By taking over markets. 

This threat is particularly crucial for Wis- 
consin, for we produce about one-half of 
the Cheddar and two-thirds of the blue mold 
cheese in this country. In 1960, for example, 
Wisconsin produced 64114 million pounds of 
cheese, enough to meet the needs of more 
than 76 million people at the current per- 
capita rate of consumption. 

Let me state some additional factors for 
my opposition to increasing cheese imports: 

1. Currently, the domestic supply-demand 
situation is out of balance. During April— 
June 1961, for example, 21 million pounds of 
Cheddar cheese were purchased under the 
price support program. 

2. For this year, U.S. cheese production is 
up over that of 1960, totaling about 12 per- 
cent more during the month of May than 
for the same month last year. 

3. Milk production also is rising in many 
areas of the country, with the surpluses go- 
ing into cheese. 

4. Reportedly there are substantial in- 
creases in cheese production in the North 
Central, and South Central States. . 

5. The expansion of imports, then, would: 
(a) displace markets, pound for pound, for 
domestic production; and (b) increase cost 
to the taxpayer of operation of the price sup- 
port program. 

Generally, I believe the liberalization of 
imports would be extremely harmful to our 
cheesemakers and the general economy. I 
shall continue to oppose such action. 

NEEDED: IMPROVEMENT OF TV PROGRAMING 

Now, what else is going on here in Wash- 
ington? Well, on July 28, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee has scheduled more 
hearings on the impact of television on the 
youth of the Nation. Today, there are an 
estimated 47 million TV sets. Television is 
watched in 88 percent of the homes of the 
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Nation, the average nightly audience is esti- 
mated to be 60 million. In serving the pub- 
lic, this youthful medium has presented 
splendid news, discussion, dramatic, enter- 
tainment, and other-type programs. How- 
ever, there is also a glut of violence, murder, 
crime, creating a dangerously adverse, not a 
constructive, impact on the public mind, 
particularly of youth. 

Now, what can be done? Fundamentally, 
the television industry itself, in my judg- 
ment, has a basic responsibility— 

For selecting more creative, constructive, 
moral lifting, not lowering, themes; 

For attempting to present programs that 
lift public standards, not lower them to, or 
below, the common denominator mental 
level; 

For self-discipline in refusing to show 
themes that may make the wrong kind of 
impression upon the public mind, particu- 
larly of youth. 

However, this is not a job for the industry 
alone. Rather, the public, you and I, also 
have a responsibility— 

To encourage better programing; 

And to be an audience for better programs. 

Unfortunate]ly, pioneering efforts to im- 
prove the level of radio, television broadcasts 
in the past, have all too often suffered from 
neglect. The overall challenge for better 
serving the public includes, of course, not 
only television, but also radio, publications, 
and all kinds of public information media. 

I am hopeful that out of the hearings by 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, will come some useful, 
creative ideas on how we can improve the 
standards in this field. 


LEGISLATION ON AGRICULTURE 


Now, let’s turn to the farm scene. 

This week, the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee reported a new farm bill to the Senate. 

Extremely controversial, this bill is ex- 
pected to be taken up in the coming week. 
The major provisions would include: 

1. Authority for consulting and advising 
with farmers and farm and commodity or- 
ganizations in developing better agricultural 
programs. 

2. New recommendations for wheat and 
feed grain programs. 

3. Extension of authority for establishing 
marketing orders for cherries and cranberries, 
turkeys, lambs, and other commodities, as 
well as provide for research and development 
under milk and other marketing order sys- 
tem. 

4. Consolidate lending authorities of the 
Farm Home Administration for making 
loans for farm ownership operating, disaster 
and water facilities. 

5. Extends and expands the programs for 
sale of surplus commodities overseas. 

Generally, these are highlights of the new 
omnibus proposal. 

The bill, of course, will have to be very 
carefully scrutinized and fully debated in the 
Senate. 


SHARPENING UP U.S. DEFENSES 


Another major issue before Congress, of 
great significance to the Nation, is that of 
defense. 

Khrushchev’s “missile menacing” toward 
Berlin; threats to use force against the 
United Nations; the “beefing up” of Soviet 
military forces; the display of lethal airpower 
in Moscow—all of these reflect a new mili- 
tarism, “provocative acts” against which the 
West must be prepared to defend itself. 

Consequently, we must look to our guns— 
to our defenses. 

Currently, our Government and our allies 
are reevaluating this situation. 

The President is expected to report to the 
Nation on Tuesday. 

As a leader of the free world, the United 
States must remain strong, willing to negoti- 
ate with the Reds on “negotiable issues,” 
but firm in our resolution not to be pushed 
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around in Communist expansionist efforts 
to take over not just Berlin, but the world, 
either piecemeal, or wholesale. 

This, then, is a brief review of some of the 
major issues confronting us on the home 
and world fronts. 

Now, this is your senior Senator, ALEx 
Wier, signing off, and saying: “Thanks for 
listening.” 





The Federal Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, many 
fine ladies_residing in my congressional’ 
district are charter members of the 
Federation of Homemakers, which is now 
a nationwide organization of grassroots 
housewives dedicated to obtaining and 
preserving a wholesome way of life for 
their families. 

Last week the organization’s sécre- 
tarr, Mrs. Gordon B. Desmond, ap- 
peared at the open hearing conducted by 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
the Hazardous Substances Labeling Act, 
and issuec a statement. I believe my 
colleagues will benefit from knowing of 
the position taken by these representa- 
tives of the wives and mothers of our 
Nation, and am pleased to read their 
statement into this RrEcorp. 

The statement in full follows: 
PROPOSED REGULATIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL 

HazarRDous SUBSTANCES LABELING ACT 


(Presented at public hearing conducted by 
the Foor. and Drug Administration by 
Ruth G. Desmond, secretary, Federation 
of Homemakers, July 14, 1961) 


Commissioner Larrick, my name is Ruth 
Desmond. I am secretary of the Federation 
of Homemakers, a nationwide organization 
of public-spirited and dedicated housewives. 
This is a nonprofit group whose officers give 
their time and efforts to obtain federation 
objectives. Presently the goal of our mem- 
bers is to secure informative labeling of all 
grocery items—particularly the full listing 
of ingredients on food products. It seems 
especially appropriate, because of this aim, 
for the views of the federation to be ex- 
pressed at this hearing on regulations for 
the enforcement of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act. On behalf of the 
federation I wish to convey its appreciation 
for this opportunity to present the opinions 
of housewives on this subject. 

Recently this federation had the privilege 
of giving a statement at the public hearing 
conducted by Senator Hart, of Michigan, on 
deceptive packaging and deceitful labeling 
of certain grocery items. It was stressed by 
many witnesses and the able chairman that 
today the printed information on packages 
and containers displayed on the shelves of 
the modern supermarket substitutes for the 
grocery clerks and owners of the small estab- 
lishments of yesteryear. Consequently, it 
was agreed, the labeling of packages and 
containers must be both accurate and fully 
informative if housewives are to make intel- 
ligent selections when shopping. In the 
case of dangerous household products—clear, 
conspicuous and informative labeling infor- 
mation could save many victims from need- 
less and unnecessary suffering—even death. 
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Therefore, federation members support and 
endorse the proposed regulations under the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. 
We commend FDA, the consumers’ agency, 
_for its avowed purposed to enforce the statute 


“with the consomers’ interest foremost.” ’ 


Certainly this legislative relief was long 
overdo. The U.S. Public Health Service esti- 
mates that every year 600,000 children swal- 
low household aids left within their reach, 
and that at least 500 of these small victims 
die as a result of these accidents. It was sad 
to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a little 
over a year ago the account of the tragic and 
preventable death of a tiny girl who ingested 
a detergent used in electric dishwashers. It 
was impossible for attending physicians to 
learn in time of the contents of this deter- 
gent and administer the antidote. Because 
of this baby girl’s awful and prolonged 
agony—the Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Act was speedily passed. Such a deplorable 
record of accidents and deaths caused by 
carelessness due to ignorance and misuse of 
dangerous household products (often lack- 
ing adequate warning on their labels) calls 
for strong labeling regulations and their 
prompt and effective enforcement. Delay 
in enforcing this critically needed legislation 
may be responsible for many more deaths 
and injuries of small children. Parents can- 
not protect their children from unknown 
and unsuspected dangers. So’many of these 
hovsehold products afte attractively pack- 
aged and appear to be completely innocu- 
ous—busy parents fail to understand the 
care which must be exercised to keep these 
hazardous items out of the reach of their 
children. Adults, too, are victims of mis- 
use of these products. Only when these 
hazardous household products are conspicu- 
ously and informatively labeled can parents 
be held responsible for the tragic conse- 
quences of these unfortunate accidents. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the federation’s 
board that warnings of danger, poison, keep 
out of reach of children, contents may be 
fatal if swallowed should all appear in large 
type, preferably underlined, on the front 
panel of the container or bottle. Busy young 
mothers of three or four children (and this 
seems to be the modern trend—marrying 
young and having large families) should not 
be forced to take time when shopping to 
twist and turn the products about to learn 
if special safety precautions must be taken 
in using and storing these various house- 
hold aids. It is also important to have these 
warnings displayed on the front panel as a 
reminder to exercise caution when using 
these products at some later time. 

Federation officers who attended the public 
hearings on H.R. 5260 before the Subcommit- 
tee of Health and Safety of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee last 
year were favorably impressed with the rec- 
ommendations for labeling hazardous house- 
hold substances given by Dr. O. B. Hunter, 
Jr., on behalf of the American Medical As- 
sociation.” We quote from this testimony, 
which appears in the printed record of said 
hearings (p. 64) concerning the warning 
symbols adopted by the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations: 

“A skull and crossbones for poisons and 
dangerously toxic materials; a flame for 
flammable substances; and exploding article 
for explosive substances; and a corroded 
hand for corrosive substances. 


o * > * * 


“Consideration might be given to the use 
of background colors on warning labels to 
identify products which testing has shown 
can be used with reasonable safety, with 
some caution, or with great care because of 
dangerous ingredients. Green, yellow, and 
red are commonly identified with safety, cau- 
tion, or danger and could be used as safety 
semaphores. 
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“Surveys have shown that warning state- 
ments, as such, have little personal appeal. 
Apathy to printed warnings may be dvercome 
with pictorial symbols and a safety sema- 
phore utilizing familiar colors.” 

It would seem from a study of the compre- 
hensive testimony given before the special 
subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee that use of the 
skull and crossbones is both desirable and 
effective—testimony to the contrary given 
yesterday seems to have no basis in fact. 
Even small children could be taught to leave 
articles so labeled with skull and crossbones 
strictly alone. Illiterates would understand 
such warning. Our federation urges the use 
of this striking symbol and it does not be- 
lieve people will disregard its significant 
message. 

Technological progress and national de- 
fense measures has forced the public to take 
unavoidable risks. In certain areas the pub- 
lic is now taking calculated risks. But surely 
in this category of useful household products 
such risks could be greatly reduced with care- 
fully designed warning labels conspicuously 
placed on the front panels of bottles and con- 
tainers, Surely all of us—consumers, FDA 
and the manufacturers desire to prevent ac- 
cidents, severe injuries. and deaths—not 
merely provide the antidote inconspicuously 
on a back panel for treatment after the harm 
has been done. We offer the old adage “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

It is the sincere hope of the federation’s 
members that the labeling problems of this 
law now under discussion will be amicably 
resolved and swiftly enforced for the bene- 
fit of the public. 





F. Hugh Burns, Leader in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
14, Mr. F. Hugh Burns passed through 
the “valley of the shadow” into the land 
of mystery, but of hope, beyond the last 
breath of earthly life. 

Over the years he has been a real 
friend to myself and other Senators and 
fellow Americans; vice president. of the 


.Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; 


@ man dedicated to public service, in- 
cluding particularly his constructive, 
relentless efforts in support of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project; and in many 
other ways a fine, outstanding citizen. 

For us, this is a great loss. 

Better than monuments, however, 
there are many remembrances of re- 
spect and love in the hearts of people 
with whom he worked and whom he 
served; and marks of real accomplish- 
ment. 

These will live long after his depar- 
ture from us. 

Recently, the Ogdensburg Journal, of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., published an edito- 
rial on Hugh’s life and services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

F. HucH Burns 

Ogdensburg lost one of its biggest boost- 
ers and best friends in the death last Friday 
of F. Hugh Burns in Washington at the age 
of 65. His death occurred at George Wash- 
ington University Hospital following a re- 
currence of a heart attack suffered at his 
home 6 weeks ago. 

Hugh was born in Ogdensburg and grew 
up here. He was a brother of Mayor Fran- 
cis B. Burns and Mrs. Sophia Tyrell of Og- 
densburg. He was executive secretary and 
president of the Ogdensburg Chamber of 
Commerce and the old Northern New York 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 
in 1948 became a director of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, the national 
group which had long worked for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and power projects. He 
left Ogdensburg in 1951 to join Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, president of the association, in 
Washington and the following year became 
association vice president. 

Following construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway for’ which he had worked 
diligently and effectively, Mr. Burns took 
on additional duties as secretary and di- 
rector of the International Economic Policy 
Association. Dr. Danielian said of his long- 
time associate: “I know of no one who has 
given so much of his life to the realization 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes. The thousands 
of friends Hugh Burns had made in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country mourn 
the passing of a great person. I feel keenly 
the loss of a close friend.” 

Hugh Burns became the most effective 
lobbyist the St. Lawrence Seaway ever had. 
He knew the subject thoroughly, he was a 
dedicated believer in it, and he had a fresh 
sincerity which impressed the Congressmen, 
Senators, and Cabinet members with whom 
he worked as no professional, slick Washing- 
ton lobbyist ever did. Hugh Burns never 
lost his buoyant enthusiasm for a cause in 
which he believed. His realist sincerity 
and honesty won more converts to the cause 
of the seaway than any other single man 
who sought to win congressional approval. 
His opponents liked him and respected him. 
His friends were devoted to him. 


As president of the Ogdensburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hugh was almost solely 
responsible for bringing the Acco products 
industry to Ogdensburg. Through his many 
contacts in New York and around the State 
he heard that the Acco Co. then owned by 
Dr. Emma K. Bowen and her brother of De- 
troit was considering a move from Long 
Island City. Hugh had been associated with 
Mr. W. F. Walker in his Cleveland container 
plants here during the war and knew about 
the old Coplan steel plant on Riverside 
Drive which Mr. Walker had bought and 
rebuilt for a container plant. For years the 
old Coplan plant had been falling into ruins 
until Mr. Walker bought it and spent sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dollars to re- 
build it. The war ended and he had no fur- 
ther use for it and sold it to Abe Cooper of 
Watertown. 

Hugh went to work on Acco. He brought 
their officers up here, he prepared a con- 
vincing brief on labor costs, transportation 
costs, power costs, taxes, all the facts and 
figures they wanted. A lot of other towns 
were looking for this plant but Hugh sold 
them on Ogdensburg and got'them to move 
herg in 1947. The old owners died and the 
estate sold out to the present owners in 1957. 
Under the new regime headed by G. Don- 
ald Murray III and his young and able as- 
sociates, Acco has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds and is now one of our largest em- 
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ployers of labor and a great asset not only to 
Ogdensburg, but to the entire area. The 
growing Acco plant in Ogdensburg will al- 
ways be a monument to Hugh Burns who 
got it here in the first place. Through the 
years a lot of talk has been expended on get- 
ting new industry to locate in Ogdensburg. 
Hugh Burns really produced one and did it 
singlehanded. 

Hugh Burns was always devoted to his 
old hometewn of Ogdensburg. It always 
came first to his thoughts. He lived for it 
and worked for it. He will be long remem- 
bered as one of Ogdenburg’s and northern 
New York’s greatest boosters and greatest 
builders. 





Indiana Colleges and Universities Take 
the Lead in Training for the Peace 
Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, few 
ideas have so captured the imagination 
of people in the United States as well 
as in other countries as has President 
Kennedy’s proposal for a Peace Corps. 

As one of the sponsors of legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Peace 
Corps, and as a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Indiana, I am 
particularly proud that the colleges and 
universities of Indiana are showing vig- 
orous leadership in support of this bold 
and constructive plan. 3 

On July 21, the training of Peace 
Corps volunteers for rural education 
work in Chile began at the University of 
Notre Dame, which is located in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent. 

The University of Notre Dame, acting 
as the agent of the Indiana Conference 
of Higher Education, representing 34 In- 
diana institutions, will offer the volun- 
teers intensive training courses in 
Chilean area studies, including Chilean 
culture, traditions, and history; refresh- 
er courses in U.S. history, government, 
culture, and political life; physical and 
medical training, and Spanish. Many of 
the volunteers have some degree of flu- 
ency in that language, and the others 
will be intensively coached to give them 
enough proficiency for their work. 

The selection of the volunteers for the 
Chilean project followed a special re- 
cruitment drive throughout Indiana by 
the constituent members of the confer- 
ence. Those finally selected came from 
the Indiana selection list and from the 
regular pool of Peace Corps volunteers. 

The Chilean Institute of Rural Educa- 
tion, a nonsectarian private organiza- 
tion, widely recognized for its work in 
basic education and rural community 
development among the peasants and 
small farmers of rural Chile, will utilize 
the Peace Corps volunteers in its operat- 
ing centers and selected villages. The 
volunteers will work with trained Chilean 
educators in family education, hygiene, 
organized recreation, home economics, 
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and small farming methods and demon- 
strations. Volunteers include both men 
and women. 

About 40 volunteers will be sent to 
Chile following successful completion of 
the Indiana training program, which will 
continue for a period of 2 months. A 
number slightly in excess of that have 
been invited to participate in the train- 
ing so as to provide for a continuing 
selection process during the training 
period. Upon arrival in Chile, the volun- 
teers will be given additional orienta- 
tion, language and technical training in 
the Chilean Institute’s training center. 

TRAINING TO BE AT NOTRE DAME 


I am proud also that among the stu- 
dents who are to train at Notre Dame for 
the Peace Corps project in Chile are two 
from my congressional district, both 
from Goshen, Ind. Their names 
are: Weddell J. Berkley, Jr., 23, of 413 
South Sixth Street, who received his 
A.B. degree this year from Hanover Col- 
lege. He speaks Spanish fluently and 
requested assignment to Latin America, 
preferably to Chile. His major fields of 
study in college were Spanish, govern- 
ment, and economics. 

The other volunteer is Lawrence West, 
23, of Route 2, box 208, who received his 
B.A. in history at Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind., in June 1960. 
This past year he has been studying at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
and at the Elkhart Mennonite Seminary, 
Elkhart, Ind. He was president of the 
Manchester College String Symphony 
in 1959 and 1960. He is experienced in 
working with youth groups and is also 
skilled in the use of carpentry, auto, 
plumbing, electrical, and masonry tools. 
He is fluent in Spanish. 

HOOSIER STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN PEACE CORPS 


Mr. West is the son of one of the out- 
standing citizens of my State, Dan West, 
who for a number of years has been in 
charge of the famous heifer project, 
which seeks to make available to persons 
in underdeveloped areas of the world 
seed and livestock to enable them to 
develop their own agriculture. At this 
point in the ReEcorp, I wish to include 
an excellent article from the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth, of July 18, 1961, concern- 
ing Lawrence West’s participation in the 
Peace Corps project: 

YoutrH Jorns Peace Corps To TRAVEL, HELP 
OTHERS 

Why does a young man from Elkhart 
County enter the Peace Corps? 

Lawrence West, who will join 41 other 
volunteers at Notre Dame, Thursday, to be- 
gin 8 weeks of training before going to Chile 
for 2 years, says that he has several reasons. 

On the lighter side, one of the conspicuous 
advantages to such a program is the oppor- 
tunity to travel and to get to know people 
of another land. 

West's fluency in the Spanish will aid him 
in attaining a bond with the natives of Chile. 
The importance of the knowledge of the 
language is emphasized by the fact that 
more than one-third of the class hours dur- 
ing training will be devoted to the study of 
Spanish. 

DESIRE TO HELP 

But it is not the thrill of travel that leads 
@ young man to volunteer for 2 years of 
hard work without pay in a foreign land. 

West—and he believes that it is his 
Brethren upbringing that is responsible for 
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this—expresses the desire to help people 
who are less fortunate than he, in the be- 
lief that this can be done through such a 
program as the Peace Corps. 

Ultimately, he says, it is through such a 
program that the world tensions will be les- 
sened as the peoples of different nations 
get to know and to understand each other 
through closer contact and communication. 

The inroads of communism, which are 
made easy by poverty and misery, will be 
checked as the United States raises the 
standards of living of less well off nations. 

GIVE EXAMPLE 

The goal of the group which West has 
joined is to further the education and raise 
the standard of living of the rural popula- 
tion of Chile. 

“This will be brought about,” he said, “not 
by preaching carefully prepared phrases, but 
by setting examples of good actions.” 

West says that a young person entering 
a foreign country as a member of the Peace 
Corps should have the basic idea of what 
is right so deeply ingrained in him that he 
can act correctly without feeling it neces- 
sary to explain or apologize for what he does. 
LEADERSHIP OF REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH 

PRAISED 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that it is also ap- 
propriate that I should pay tribute at 
this time to the magnificent leadership 
given to the development of the Peace 
Corps training program at Notre Dame 
and to the Peace Corps program in gen- 
eral by the distinguished president of the 
University of Notre Dame, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. Father 
Hesburgh’s vision and imagination and 
boundless energy have already made a 
great contribution to what I am confi- 
dent will be a project in Chile that will 
make all Americans proud of the young 
people who are participating in it. 





Annual Navy Research and Development 
Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Ra- 
ton is a community of over 8,000 persons 
in Colfax County, N. Mex. Colfax 
County has just been declared a redevel- 
opment area by the Area Development 
Administration because of its unemploy- 
ment problems. Now through local 
initiative and the cooperation of the 
Navy, Raton and an important segment 
of the research and development indus- 
try are going to become acquainted, I 
hope with mutual benefit. The Navy 
has scheduled its annual research and 
development clinic for September 28 and 
29 in the northern New Mexico city. 
The story of how this came about is told 
in the New Mexican of July 20, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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Raton To Pray Host tro 500 Key SCcIeENTISTsS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


(By Eric McCrossen) 


RaTon.—Raton, noted more for. its horse 
race track and its abandored coal mines 
than for its scientific community, will play 
host in September to more than 500 key 
scientists and engineers from U‘S. industry, 
U.S. colleges, and universities, and the US. 
Navy. 

The community has been selected as site 
for the annual Navy Research and Develop- 
ment Clinic to be held September 28-29. 

How did Raton come to be chosen for 
such a meeting? 

The answer lies with a man who moved 
his small electronics plant to Raton nearly 
7 years ago from a Chicago suburb. The 
man is Arthur Maciszewski, president of 
ARF Products, Inc., and president of the 
Raton Chamber of Commerce. 

One year ago Maciszewski as guest speaker 
at the annual Navy Clinic when it was held 
in Minneapolis, Minn. He began working 
then to bring the 2-day meeting to Raton. 

Since May of this year, personnel of the 
chamber of commerce have mailed letters 
to representatives of more than 5,000 com- 
panies and reasearch organizations in the 
United States asking them to attend the 
clinic. " 

Before such a clinic will be scheduled in a 
community, the Navy requires that at least 
500 qualified people will attend. Positive 
replies have been received from more than 
200 scientists and engineers who represent 
colleges, industries, and business firms from 
border to border and coast to coast. 

Queries have been received from Canadian 
firms interested in sending representatives. 
Eveh the United Kingdom Scientific Mission 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., has 
indicated it will send representatives. 

Host sponsors are the State of New Mexico, 
New Mexico State University, and the Raton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Tentative topics on the agenda for panel 
discussions include such subjects as instru- 
entation for space exploration, underwater 
navigation without radio, quantum elec- 
tronics, computer “language” aimed at 
bridging the gap between computer and its 
user, special environment, recent progress on 
cryogenic engineering, solar power cells, 
earth currents, human factors in engineer- 
ing. 

For two days the group will take over 
facilities at both the Raton High School and 
junior high school buildings. High school 
classes will be held in vacant junior high 
classrooms. General sessions will be, held 
in the junior high school auditorium, 

Many of the topics which will be discussed 
are highly classified and necessitate a spe- 
cial security force to keep unauthorized 
personnel away from the meetings and ex- 
hibits. Both classified and non-classified 
exhibits will be set up in various places 
where the meetings are held. 

Purpose of the clinic, as stated by Dr. R. 
B. Corbett, president of New Mexico State 
University and chairman of the clinic steer- 
ing committee, is “to present through pa- 
pers, discussions and exhibits, the Navy’s 
applied research, development and other 
technical problems so that the creative tal- 
ents of industry, universities, and other re- 
search institutions can be rallied toward 
solution of these problems to the great mu- 
tual advantage of the Navy, industry and 
the nation.” 

Citizens of Raton, surprised by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s approval of their city as 
site for the clinic, now are looking for ways 
in which to attract a few research facilities 
to the city to boost its lagging economy. 
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National Coal Association and United 
Mine Workers Stand United in Opposi- 
tion to the $95 Million Project To Pro- 
duce Electric Energy for Commercial 
Use at Hanford, Wash. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s mail brought to my office a 
copy of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for 
last Saturday, July 22. For some time 
that newspaper’s local representative has 
been Miss Ingrid Jewell, a highly re- 
spected correspondent and keen news 
analyst. 

Miss Jewell’s “Washington Calling” 
column contained several interesting 
items, one of which I should like to speak 
to at this time. I quote: 

Usually Congressmen from coal-producing 
States stand together in opposing any legis- 
lation giving advantage to other forms on 
energy. There was a significant deviation 
from this rule during debate last week on 
a $95 million item to add power-generating 
equipment to the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
reactor. Representative JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Republican, of Altoona, persuaded the House 
to delete the $95 million on the argument 
that to create an 800,000 kilowatt electric 
plant at Hanford would put the Atomic 
Energy Commission into the power business. 
He inferred that coal had enough rivals with- 
out creating a new one. 

But when the bill reached the Senate, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, voted with the majority for 
retention of the $95 million item. He said, 
“It is tragic to imply that if the Hanford 
reactor heat is wasted, rather than turban- 
ized to generate electric power, there will 
somehow be created in that region a market 
for 2 million tons of coal. I do not view 
the Hanford proposal with any more alarm 
than Senators from the Northwest viewed 
the (distressed) area development legisla- 
tion.” 


Mr. Speaker, because of the miscon- 
ceptions about the coal industry’s posi- 
tion that have arrived out of the Han- 
ford project, I feel that now is the time 
to clear up some of these misunder- 
standings. My own position is certain- 
ly clear. My amendment to defeat au- 
thorization for a provision to generate 
electricity by the AEC at Hanford was 
wisely carried in the House. I thank 
and congratulate my colleagues who lent 
support to my efforts. . 

I shall continue to oppose this and 
any other such project designed to in- 
ject the Government into an ever- 
increasing share of American industry 
and business. The Hanford plan is, of 
course, dually diabolical in that—be- 
sides bringing bureaucracy further into 
the field of electric generation—it would 
further provide for Government spon- 
sorship of unemployment of American 
coal miners and railroaders. 

There have been attempts to delude 
some of our coal Congressmen from the 
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East and Midwest into believing that 
electricity created at Hanford by atomic 
energy would in no way affect coal de- 
mand. This assertion is fallacious. 
There are huge deposits of coal in the 
Northwest that can provide all electric 
power that will be needed for centuries 
to come in that part of the country. 
When the Government subsidies com- 
mercial use of fissionable material to go 
into competition with private utilities, 
it is going to deprive important seg- 
ments of our working population of an 
opportunity to produce coal and trans- 
port it. 

There is another danger which may 
be overlooked by anyone so far away 
from the State of Washington. There 
have, in fact, been attempts to subdue 
the severity of the threat by proponents 
of the reactor scheme. The public 
utility industry of our country has in 
recent years made great strides in the 
advance of long-distance transmission 
of electric energy. In western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania we envision more 
powerplants at the mine mouth serv- 
ing home and industry many hundreds 
of miles distant. As efficiency of long- 
distance transmission increases, more 
and more electricity will be produced 
where coal is most abundant, for coal is 
our most economical fuel and is in far 
greater supply than either oil or gas. 

Under the circumstances, it would be 
injudicious for anyone to aver that loss 
of coal markets sufficiently far away 
from Pennsylvania would not affect the 
mining industry in our State. Coal 
management recognizes this situation. 
The mine workers recognize it. 

I have had considerable correspond- 
ence, particularly since the electric 
powerplant was retained in the Senate 
version of the Hanford bill, asking that 
I stand firm against the proposal. The 
interest of United Mine Workers of 
America was expressed in a brief but 
enlightening news summary appearing 
in the United Mine Workers Journal for 
July 15. I include this article in the 
Record at this point. 

House ReJects ATOM POWERPLANT 

Those persons in Washington who want 
to produce electricity from atomic energy 
no matter what the cost to American tax- 
payers and unemployed coal miners took a 
beating in the House of Representatives on 
July 13. 

The House, by a vote of 178 to 140, re- 
jected a Kennedy-administration-backed 
move to generate electricity by atomic 
power in the Pacific Northwest. 

The victory for the American taxpayer 
and jobless coal miners came in a non- 
recorded vote to knock out a $95 million 
authorization for electric generating fea- 
tures to a new nuclear explosives producing 
reactor at Hanford, Wash. Washington is 
the Pacific Northwest’s only coal-producing 
State. 

The amendment to kill the authorization 
for electric generation was offered by Rep- 
resentative James E. VAN ZANDT, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, a friend of the UMWA. It 
won Democratic support from several South- 
ern States and from representatives of de- 
pressed coal mining areas, particularly in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Van Zanpt said the $95 million item 
would set a precedent by putting another 
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Government agency in the electric power 
business. 

The remainder of the atomic energy au- 
thorization measure, totaling about $500 
million for new construction and additions 
to earlier approved projects, was passed with 
virtually no explanation or debate. 

The largest single item was $114 million 
to construct the largest and most powerful 
research atom smasher in the world at Stan- 
ford University in California. 

The Hanford, Wash., plutonium produc- 
tion reactor was authorized in 1958 at a cost 
of $145 million. Of this, $25 million was to 
have been used to convert the plant to pro- 
duction of electricity if approved by the 
Congress. President Kennedy on March 28 
asked Congress to authorize the $95 million 
to add electric generating facilities (about 
700,000 kilowatts) to the Hanford reactor. 

Proponents of the project argued that it 
would increase the prestige of the United 
States because it would be the world’s larg- 
est atomic powerplant. They said heat pro- 
duced by the reactor would otherwise be 
wasted. 

The UMWA, the coal industry, and other 
opponents of the “Buck Rogers” project 
noted it would contribute virtually nothing 
to the technology of power: production. 
There is no genuine prestige factor in merely 
trying to be the “biggest” unless there is 
substantial advancement in power develop- 
ment technology. 

The proposed atomic power would be high 
cost and is not needed to meet the power 
requirements of the area. Such atomic 
power would have to be heavily subsidized 
by the Federal Government; i.e., the Ameri- 
can taxpayers would pay for it. 

Such an atom powerplant would estab- 
lish a precedent for other federally operatea 
steam-electric powerplants in the Pacific 
Northwest as well as other areas of the 
Nation. 

A big majority of nuclear experts in in- 
dustry and at universities said the proposed 
$95 million could be better spent on other 
projects to advance the technology of atomic 
power production. 

The coal industry and the UMWA had good 
reason to fight the project. Atomic power, 
developed with the taxpayers’ money, is a 
direct competitor of coal. Such subsidized 
power can easily be marketed below actual 
cost of production in competition with coal- 
produced power. 


Still there has been a question about 
where the coal industry has stood on 
the Hanford project. An article in last 
Thursday’s Washington Post went so far 
as to suggest that coal representatives 
had actually consented to support the 
Hanford project in return for a*$5 mil- 
lion research program inserted into the 
Senate version of the atomic energy bill. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the strategy of resort- 
ing to rumors of this kind to divide, di- 
lute and disperse opposition to a meas- 
ure before the Congress is not a new 
tactic. Sometimes a weapon of this 
nature can be used effectively. On close 
scrutiny, however, the very possibility of 
the coal industry’s succumbing to such 
a plan would be dismissed. The so- 
called deal to give coal the new research 
effort suggested in the Senate is too 
vapid and vacuous to merit serious con- 
sideration. The coal industry to. my 
knowledge has not yet been willing to 
sacrifice principle under any circum- 
stances. It will not do so at this time. 

I am happy today to insert into the 
ReEcorpD a statement by the spokesman 
for the producers and sales companies 
of bituminous coal. I hope that the fol- 
lowing press release containing a state- 
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ment by Stephen F. Dunn, president of 
the National Coal Association, will put 
to rest once and for all any feeling that 
the coal industry is not wholly opposed 
to the Hanford project. When this 
statement and the UMWA article are 
linked, I would think that any doubt 
about this matter would quickly be re- 
solved. The NCA statement follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—The National Coal 
Association today announced its unequivocal 
opposition to the $95 million project to pro- 
duce electric energy for commercial use at 
the Hanford, Wash., nuclear reactor. 

The NCA position was made clear in the 
wake of press reports that the coal industry 
had agreed to support the reactor project in 
return for Senate approval of a $5 million 
program to use atomic energy in coal re- 
search. Both the Hanford reactor proposal 
and the $5 million research program are in- 
cluded in an Atomic Energy Commission au- 
thorization bill. 

Stephen F. Dunn, president of National 
Coal Association, said: 

“The National Coal Association had no 
connection with the research amendment 
and, in fact, had no knowledge of it before 
it was proposed on the Senate floor. The 
National Coal Association has, to this point, 
taken no public position on the Hanford 
proposal, although many of its members have 
expressed their opposition to it in com- 
munications to Members of the Congress. 

“In the light of the implications, however, 
that our organization and its members have 
been involved in some kind of a barter ar- 
rangmenet, I want to make it perfectly clear 
that we are unequivocally opposed to the 
production of electrical energy for commer- 
cial use at the Hanford, Wash., plant. 

“It is our firm belief that the private 
utility industry is capable of meeting the 
future energy requirements of all sections 
of this country, including the Pacific North- 
west. 

“As far as coal industry research is con- 
cerned, the Congress last year created the 
Office of Coal Research in the Department 
of the Interior to correlate short-term re- 
search activities affecting the coal industry. 
Congress has wisely appropriated funds for 
this office, and we are encouraged by the 
progress made to date. Also, the Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior 
is engaged in long-range research projects 
with which the coal industry is in sympa- 
thy. Desirable as such a research program 
as that proposed in the Senate may be, we 
recommend that the atomic coal research 
program be deleted from the legislation and 
considered by Congress on its merits when 
appropriate.” 





America’s Vital Stakes in A-Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a cur- 
rent column by David Lawrence, syndi- 
cated nationally, points up this Nation’s 
mortal stake in nuclear weapons devel- 
opment. It read as follows: 

AMERICA AT STAKE IN A-TESTING—RISK OF 
Reps GETTING NEUTRON BomMsB CALLED Jus- 
TIFICATION FOR U.S. AcTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Paris.—Did the Soviet Union outwit and 
outmaneuver the United States in the last 
2 years and keep America from developing 
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new weapons in the nuclear field? Has Rus- 
sia today a lead of more than a year? 

Secret meetings of scientists are sched- 
uled to take place in Western European 
locations soon, and they hope to help find 
the answer to the big question—is the United 
States justified in resuming underground 
tests? 

President Kennedy will make the final 
decision after he has received the advice 
of the Special Committee of Scientists in 
Washington appointed to study the serious 
questions involved in the continuance of the 
voluntary ban on testing by the United 
States. But, even in advance of the Presi- 
dent’s decision, the manifestations of con- 
cern among scientists is startling in itself. 
Primarily, they are concerned about the so- 
called neutron bomb. 

Basically the neutron bomb is a tactical 
weapon. It is for use in ground warfare 
as army fights army. It can destroy oppos- 
ing regiments in an instant and yet confine 
to a small area its damage to property. 
It is a weapon that could revolutionize war- 
fare. The West hasn’t developed the neu- 
tron bomb, but its scientists feel as certain 
about it in theory as they did about the 
atomic bomb before it was actually tested. 

The neutron bomb, moreover, can be tested 
underground. Such testing creates no fall- 
out and injures no one—a factor that 
originally gave rise to the whole propaganda 
for the suspension of nuclear tests. 

Why, then, doesn’t the United States go 
ahead and test the neutron bomb so as to 
be at least even with the Russians if, in fact, 
they have already made their tests in secret 
and know what the weapon can do? 

Nobody Knows positively the facts as to 
Russia’s nuclear position. Hence, the all- 
important question is whether the United 
States can take the chance and defer testing 
any longer. 

The worldw:de propaganda to suspend tests 
was started by the Russians. They infiltrated 
universities and colleges here and there and 
got enough scientists on their side to make 
speeches deploring the dangers of fallout. 
The U.S. Government succumbed in 1958 
to the demand largely under pressure from 
Great Britain, where the leftwing made it a 
penetrating issue in domestic politics. Con- 
fident of its own lead in the nuclear field, 
the Washington administration went along 
with the movement to suspend nuclear test- 
ing on its own, but the discussions and 
conferences to negotiate a treaty have drifted 
along without agreement. It looks now as 
if the Soviets never intended to agree and 
have purposely prolonged the talks at 
Geneva. 

But how long should the United States 
play into the hands of the Soviets by de- 
laying a resumption of nuclear tests? About 


the only reason against resumption that is- 


heard discussed is the possibility that the 
Communists will seek to get a propaganda 
advantage out of it throughout. the world. 

If, however, the West can make clear that 
there is no danger in underground testing, 
the disadvantages would appear to be out- 
weighed by the advantages—the chance to 
perfect the neutron bomb. 


Why dillydally any longer with the So- . 


viets? The scientists are by no means in 
agreement as to whether the neutron bomb 
can be perfected, but the military theory 
which has governed the reasoning of a bellig- 
erent since time immemorial is that it is not 
safe to take chances and trust the enemy. 

It is significant that in Britain, where 2 
years ago the demand to stop nuclear test- 
ing was very strong, public sentiment now 
seems to favor a resumption. Editorials in 
the press no longer talk of the suspension 
of testing as necessary. On the contrary, 
the argument is made that the West has 
tried in every conceivable way to reach an 
agreement with the Soviets and can wait no 
longer. 
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Whet is the reason for the change in Brit- 
ain? One explanation given this writer by 
a scientist with a knowledge of some of the 
things going on in European technical circles 
is that the British know far more than they 
did 2 years ago about the whole nuclear 
field. They have been given a vast amount 
of information by the U.S. Government and 
hence are much more aware now of the 
dangers of a prolonged suspension of testing. 

But the basic question concerns not 
merely a more effective way to fight a nuclear 
war. It concerns a possible influence on the 
very persons who are pressing for agree- 
ment to limit the use of nuclear weapons. 
For, if it turns out that a neutron bomb can 
inflict its blow on a larger area than a battle- 
field, an entirely new look at the whole prob- 
lem will be necessary on all sides. 

Testing to get at the truth may turn out, 
therefore, to be as important as testing in 
order to grow stronger militarily. Once the 
world knows the facts, it can bring to bear 
the for limitation of use which 
underlie the whole crusade for disarmament. 
But when one party goes ahead in secrecy 
to perfect terrible weapons, it is sheer folly 
for the other side to adhere to a one-sided 
suspension of tests. That’s why many scien- 
tists in the know, Americans and Western 
Europeans alike, are worried and hope Presi- 
dent Kennedy will not delay for long his 
fateful decision. 





Martin’s Goal in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since the 
earliest days of the aviation industry, 
the name of the company founded by 
Glenn L. Martin has been synonymous 
with progress and reliability. The Mar- 
tin Co. was one of the pioneers in the 
manufacturing of airplanes, and it was 
the first such company to convert its 
operations to a completely space-ori- 
ented program composed of the produc- 
tion of missiles, rockets, special elec- 
tronic equipment, and nuclear propulsion 

’ devices. 

During the years, the Martin Co. has 
made outstanding contributions to my 
own great Free State of Maryland as well 
as to the entire Nation, and consequent- 
ly I ask unanimous consent that an ad- 
dress on the company’s activities be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
The speech was delivered recently by 
Mr. Earl R. Uhlig, vice president of fi- 
nance and controller of the Martin Co., 
at a joint meeting of the Rotary Clubs of 
Baltimore County, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MaRTIN’s GOAL IN SPACE 

The Martin Co. has been a part of the 
Baltimore community for more than 30 years, 
and during that time much has happened 
to Martin and to Baltimore. 

Both have done quite a bit of growing— 
and a lot of -—since the late Glenn 


L. Martin, in 1929, bought a swampy and 
largely deserted piece of land in Middle River 
as a site for building seaplanes. 
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For one thing, Middle River no longer is 
the deserted area on the backwaters of the 
bay that it was when Mr. Martin moved his 
aircraft business here from Ohio. Middle 
River has grown into a highly developed, 
densely populated suburban area. 

The Martin Co., too, has undergone some 
rather remarkable changes since 1929. We 
not only have gone out of the seaplane busi- 
ness, we are out of aircraft manufacturing 
entirely. As you undoubtedly know, the 
last Martin plane built at Middle River was 
delivered to the Navy last December, bring- 
ing to a close almost half a century of air- 
craft manufacturing. 

But quite obviously we are still in business 
at Middle River. Instead of airplanes, Martin 
is now building guided missiles, missile com- 
ponents, and missile support equipment. 
We are also involved in other exciting fields 
such as space research and equipment, elec- 
tronics, and nucleonics. 

At the present time, Martin is providing 
employment for about 15,000 people in Balti- 
more, and the total payroll this year is 
expected to exceed $100 million. These fig- 
ures assume added significance when you 
consider that the average employee supports 
a family of four and contributes to the live- 
lihood of many other members of the com- 
munity engaged in trades and services such 
as the grocer, the clothing merchant, the 
service station operator, and the TV repair- 
man. 

We anticipate that Martin’s employment 
will remain relatively stable for the foresee- 
able future. Of course, there always will be 
minor dislocations and temporary gaps as 
some projects are phased out and new ones. 
are activated to replace them. But we al- 
ways try to place our people in new jobs as 
quickly as the completed contracts are 
phased out. 

I am afraid some people feel that the em- 
ployment picture at Martin is uncertain be- 
cause of the fact that we are predominantly 
a Government contractor. The truth is, 
however, that our record for employment 
stability is a good deal better than that of 
many consumer and single-product indus- 
tries. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
Martin’s business is not based on one big 
Government contract with a single Govern- 
ment agency. We have many Separate con- 
tracts with several different agencies in di- 
verse fields of applications. Thus, the com- 
pletion or termination of one contract does 
not méan that Martin is going out of busi- 
ness. We have always had other contracts 
that continue to provide business for Mar- 
tin and jobs for the Baltimore community. 

We had a spectacular example of this a 
few years ago. You perhaps will recall that 
in August 1959 the Navy canceled its con- 
tract for the Seamaster, a jet seaplane that 
we were building in Baltimore. This was a 
major contract, and its loss was a severe 
blow to Martin and to the Baltimore com- 
munity. Yet it did not prove to be a fatal 
or permanent disaster for either of us. 

We stepped up our activities as much as 
possible on other projects, and did our best 
to find new jobs for employees affected by 
the Seamaster cancellation. But total Bal- 
timore employment began to increase again 
within a few months, and the company’s 
overall growth and expansion continued 
without letup. 

I believe this was solid evidence of the 
basic strength of the Martin Co., and dem- 
onstrated its ability to survive temporary 
setbacks. 

Although our total employment today is 
below the peak wartime years, Martin still 
ranks as the second largest industrial em- 
ployer in Baltimore and Maryland. Nor is 
that the extent of our role in the economic 
life of the community and the State. 
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Last year, we- placed about $15 million 
worth of business in the form of subcon- 
tracts with 898 Baltimore and Maryland 
firms. This created still more jobs and 
added to the overall economic activity and 
stability of the entire State. Martin also 
channels as much of its business as possible 
into areas of substantial unemployment. 
In May, we issued purchase order commit- 
ments in the amount of $6.2 million to firms 
in these unemployment areas, about $1.3 
million of the total going to Maryland firms. 

As the community’s second largest tax- 
payer, Martin also helps to provide schools, 
highways, welfare benefits, and other essen- 
tial government services for all our people. 

I believe you will agree that ours is not 
an inconsequential contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of Baltimore and Maryland. 

As a result of recent developments, we 
anticipate that Martin will remain a cor- 
porate citizen of the Baltimore community 
for a long time to come. As a matter of 
fact, we are putting our corporate roots even 
deeper here. Within a month, we expect to 
begin occupying our new general office 
building at Friendship Airport, which will 
house our corporate staff and function as 
the headquarters for our national opera- 
tions. 

The Martin Co. was built upon a strong 
pioneering tradition. It is not particularly 
surprising, therefore, that Martin was the 
first aircraft manufacturer to move com- 
pletely into other fields. Our board chair- 
man, Mr. George Bunker, has said that we 
were the first to get into the aircraft busi- 
ness and the first to get out. 

When the decision was made in 1952 to 
shift into missiles, it did not appear on the 
surface to be a very wise move. The Gov- 
ernment that year was spending something 
like 25 times as much for military aircraft 
as for missiles. In the years since 1952, 
however, expenditures for missiles have in- 
creased fiftyfold, while those for aircraft 
have leveled off and begun to decline. As a 
matter of fact, missile expenditures are now 
greater than those for military aircraft. 

The soundness of the decision to phase out 
of aircraft and into missiles is reflected in 
Martin’s annual sales which increased from 
$68 million in 1951 to $650 million last year. 
We are confident that 1961 will be another 
good year for Martin, and that sales and 
earnings will reach new record highs. 

I do not wish to appear to be downgrading 
the aircraft industry. There is still a great 
deal of aircraft business to be had, and there 
will be a lot more in the future. We simply 
believed that Martin’s future was in missiles 
and related fields. 

Several factors helped to make the switch 
a@ success. We got a head start in our new 
field in the late forties and early fifties with 
such early projects as the Matador, and Air 
Force tactical missile that is still operational, 
and Viking, the Navy’s high-altitude research 
rocket. Both Matador and Viking were de- 
veloped and built in Baltimore. 

We evidently demonstrated considerable 
competency and capability in this new field. 
In the years following 1952, Martin was des- 
ignated prime contractor for a number of 
the Nation’s major missile programs, includ- 
ing the free world’s mightiest deterrent 
weapon—the Titan intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

Today Martin is the Nation’s leading mis- 
sile manufacturer. At the present time, we 
have five major missile systems in production 
or under development. These include two 
for the Air Force, two for the Army, and a 
fifth that is used by both the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

The rapid growth of its missile operations 
forced Martin to go outside the Baltimore 
area for the first time since World War II 
to establish new manufacturing and testing 
facilities. 
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The first project that required new fa- 
cilities was the Titan. Because of the noise 
and other factors, it was not feasible to build 
and preflight test Titan at Middle River. In 
1956 we established facilities for this near 
Denver in the edge of the Rocky Mountains. 
Another new manufacturing plant was es- 
tablished the following year at Orlando, Fila., 
largely as a result of the Government’s pro- 
gram to disperse defense production facilities 
as a precaution against sneak air attack. 

It would be entirely logical for our friends 
in Baltimore to ask if the establishment of 
these new manufacturing facilities has not 
shifted jobs from Baltimore to other sections 
of the country. Let me assure you that this 
is not the case. 

At the present time, substantially more 
than a third of all Martin employees in Balti- 
more are working on various phases and com- 
ponents of Denver and Orlando projects. 
About 5,600 Baltimore employees, for ex- 
ample, are working on components for Titan 
that are shipped to Denver for assembly. 
In fact, about 40 percent of Titan’s ground 
operational equipment and 30 percent of its 
ground support equipment are made in Balti- 
more. 

Another 1,200 Baltimore employees are 
working on Orlando projects. The Balti- 
more division makes all major structures 
for the Bullpup air-to-surface missile and 
produces some of the components for the 
Army’s new Pershing missile, both of which 
are assembled at Orlando. 

Thus, Martin’s three manufacturing divi- 
sions do not compete. with each other. 
Rather, they support each other. Instead 
of taking jobs away, Orlando and Denver 
actually are providing jobs for Baltimore at 
the present time. I can assure you our 
employment picture here would be far dif- 
ferent if this were not the case. 

The shift to missiles also has resulted in 
a marked change in the personnel of the 
Martin Co. It has brought about a much 
higher proportion of engineers in our total 
force than when we were making airplanes. 

During World War II, the ratio of tech- 
nically trained personnel to manufacturing 
craftsmen in the aircraft industry was about 
1 to 16. Today, about one out of five Martin 
employees in Baltimore is an engineer or 
technician, and the proportion is much 
higher in the more specialized areas. About 
two-thirds of our nuclear division employees, 
for example, have engineering degrees. 

This trend will become more and more pro- 
nounced as Martin continues to move into 
the advanced fields of technology and de- 
velops exotic new product areas. 

It might surprise some of you to know 
that we are studying plans for a revolu- 
tionary type of naval vessel that will skim 
the water at high speeds on hydrofoils much 
as @ person on skis. Actually, this is not 
as far afield for us as it might seem when 
you recall that Martin has many years ex- 
perience in designing and building sea- 
planes. This experience certainly would 
be useful in building hydrofoil ships. 

It also happens that we have some first- 
rate facilities at Strawberry Point, which 
were used for launching and testing sea- 
planes, that easily could be converted for 
hydrofoil work. It would be ironic if a 
company that pioneered in the development 
of air transportation should now pioneer 
the development of a new concept in water 
transportation. But it would be wholly in 
keeping with the Martin tradition. 

Martin also is working on some significant 
applications of atomic-generated electric 
power. The world’s first air-transportable 
nuclear powerplant now is being airlifted in 
sections from Middle River to a site near 
Sundance, Wyo., where it is being assembled 
to provide power for a remote Air Force radar 
station. 

Martin’s nuclear division is nearing com- 
pletion of a second portable nuclear power- 
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plant to supply electricity for our naval base 
at McMurdo Sound in the Antarctic. We 
believe this atomic power principle has vast 
potential as an economical and practical 
source of energy in many remote regions of 
the globe. 

Our major research activity, however, is 
directed toward the exploration of space. 
This, I think, is particularly important to 
Baltimore because much of Martin’s work in 
this field will be done here and will provide, 
we hope, a major source of employment for 
the community. That is what the president 
of our company meant when he spoke of 
Baltimore’s potential as “the space capital 
of the world.” 

This is not a new field for us. Martin 
scientists and engineers began studying the 
problems of space exploration shortly after 
the end of World War II, and have devoted 
millions of technical man-hours to space 
research projects for the Government and 
for ourselves. At the present time, we are 
working on 43 study projects for the Gov- 
ernment alone. 

The President of the United States has 
committed the country to a bold and urgent 
national space program with the goal of 
sending an American to the moon and back 
in this decade. As President Kennedy stated 
in his special message to Congress: “It is 
time to take longer strides, time for a great 
new American enterprise, time for this Na- 
tion to take a clearly leading role in space 
achievements which, in many ways, may hold 
the key to our future on earth.” 

The long-term cost of the space program 
will run into many billions of dollars. With 
the increases proposed by the President, the 
program’s cost over the coming 5 years alone 
will be in the vicinity of $30 billion. It 
likely will exceed $50 billion during this dec- 
ade. 
I am talking only about Government ex- 
penditures. There will be considerable addi- 
tional spending by private firms interested 
in commercial applications of space, particu- 
larly in the field of communications satel- 
lites. It has been estimated that space com- 
munications will be a $100-billion-a-year 
business within 10 or 15 years. 

I believe this gives you some idea of the 
potential of the space program in the next 
several years. We believe Martin is in a 
strong position to participate substantially 
in this program, and we certainly hope to 
do so. 

But I do not want to leave the impression 
that Martin is now about to phase out of 
missiles as it did out of aircraft. Indeed, we 
expect our missile business to remain strong 
for some years to come. Two or three of our 
present missile programs, such as Pershing 
and Bullpup, are expected to continue for 
the better part of this decade. Martin will 


continue to design, develop, and produce: 


missiles as long as they are needed for the 
Nation’s defense. 

Martin’s move into the space field repre- 
sents a broadening of the company’s missile 
base. Our goal now is to achieve the same 
leadership in space that we have established 
in missiles, and we are setting our sights ac- 
cordingly. 

It may not be,generally known, but the 
missile program has provided much of the 
basic technology and some of the basic equip- 
ment needed for space exploration. Con- 
sider, for example, the Titan ICBM. Martin 
developed this missile for the Air Force as a 
deterrent weapon. But Titan is also the 
most powerful launching vehicle that will 
be available for the Nation’s space program 
until the mid-sixties or later. 

President Kennedy’s proposals to speed up 
the space program include the modification 
of the second generation Titan II for use by 
the Defense Department and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration as a 
booster vehicle. This will include the devel- 
opment of a high-energy upper stage furtaer 
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to augment Titan II’s thrust. Thus Titan 
II will have an even greater capability to per- 
form a wide variety of space mission. There 
seems little doubt but that Titan II will 
become the workhorse of the Nation’s space 
program. 

Titan II already has been selected as the 
booster for the Air Force’s manned space 
glider project called Dyna-Soar. This is the 
project for rocketing a manned space glider 
into suborbital and orbital flights after 
which the pilot will land his craft a a pre- 
selected point on earth much in the manner 
as a conventional aircraft. 

About 1,000 Martin employees in Baltimore 
now are working on the Dyna-Soar project, 
and the number is expected almost to double 
within 2 years. In addition, we are hopeful 
that Martin’s role in this project will be 
greatly enlarged in future years, which would 
mean still more Jobs in Baltimore. 

Another space program in which Martin is 
vitally interested is called Apollo. This is the 
next step after Merucury in the man-in- 
space program. The objective is to place a 
three-man spacecraft in wide orbit around: 
the moon, and to set the stage for an actual 
landing on the moon in the latter part of 
this decade. 

Martin was one of three companies selected 
by NASA to conduct a feasibility study of 
Project Apollo, and we are prepared to begin 
building the spacecraft immediately. Apollo 
is certain to become one of the major space 
programs of this decade running into the 
billions of dollars. Should Martin be as- 
signed a role in building. Apollo I would an- 
ticipate that the work would be done largely 
in Baltimore. 

I would not presume to predict that Martin 
will win a contract for Apollo or any other 
project. There are far too many unknowns 
and intangibles involved in these things, and 
the competition is fierce and getting fiercer as 
more and more companies move into the 
space field. 

I am confident, however, that Martin pos- 
sesses the overall scientific and technical skill 
to meet any challenge of the space age. I be- 
lieve our record of the past 10 years in the 
missile field proves this conclusively. 

Martin engineers many times have demon- 
strated the capability to transform a missile 
system from a concept to a ready-to-go 
weapon. And they are constantly develop- 
ing ways to improve and simplify the sys- 
tem to assure greater reliability. That is 
héw the second-generation Titan II came 
to be. It is a vastly improved version of the 
earlier Titan, incorporating such features as 
a storable fuel, simpler engines, fewer moving 
parts and fewer checkouts. 

The same scientific and engineering capa- 
bility that Martin has demonstrated in mis- 
siles is now being put to work in the Na- 
tion’s space program. It will enable Martin 
to anticipate the needs and provide the hard- 
ware that we must have in order to win 
the space race. 

I am confident, also that Martin pos- 
sesses the managerial competence and integ- 
rity to assure the Government full value 
for every space dollar spent. This is a 
matter of utmost concern to Martin. We 
seek diligently to hold costs and overhead 
on all our programs to the bare minimum. 
On the Bullpup program, for example, we 
have succeeded in reducing production costs 
by almost 692 percent, and the savings have 
been passed on to the Government. 

That is the type of management control 
that Martin brings into the space program. 
We believe the American taxpayers deserve 
no less. 

In our business, the successful companies 
are those that remain ahead of the tech- 
“nological revolution. This Martin has done 
in the past, and is determined to do in the 
future. If we succeed Martin, and thereby 
Baltimore, will be assured of a prominent 
place in America’s space effort. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


i OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if it be true that might does not make 
right, it is equally true that the weak 
can be wrong and should therefore not 
be defended merely because they are 
weak. 

Neither should the foreign aid we give 
to weak, underdeveloped nations be 
wasted nor misused by them, for this 
aid represents heavy burdens on Ameri- 
can taxpayers who assume that their 
monies will not be wasted. 

This is brought home, directly and by 
implication, in an article appearing in 
the New York Times of July 21, 1961, in 
paid space, by A. N. Spanel the founder 
and chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. 

It is commendable to see a company 
give so much of itself over the years in 
the public interest, in freedom’s cause. 
It deserves, as does Mr. Spanel, its guid- 
ing spirit in this great effort, high tri- 
bute. There will be some who disagree 
with some of the points made by Mr. 
Spanel but I believe they are thankful 
that a person knowledgable in the mat- 
ter as Mr. Spanel is will take the trouble 
and undergo the cost to expose these 
views for public consideration: 

On WHat Rare Meat? 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

What rare meat did President Habib Bour- 
guiba feed on, during his recent visit to the 
United States, that has whetted his appetite 
for French blood and treasure in the Sahara? 

Americans watch in dismay as the need- 
less violence he planned and touched off in 
Tunisia gains momentum. Given our in- 
_stinct to side automatically, sometimes un- 

'y, with any small nation against 
any big nation, there is the danger that the 
essence of the dispute may be smothered in 
sentimentality. 

Let us therefore be clear on that essence. 

Outwardly the main Tunisian demand con- 
cerns the French Naval and Air Base in Bi- 
zerte, with the claim to some Saharan terri- 
tory “tacked on” as an extra. But actually 
the real estate in the Sahara is at the heart 
of Bourguiba’s cynical move. 

By means of pressure on Bizerte, he 
reaches out to purloin a rich slice of French- 
owned desertland, The issue of the Medi- 
terranean base, where he has some sem- 
blance of right, serves as his cover for the 
issue of Sahara, where he is without so much 
as a fig leaf to hide naked greed. 

When Tunisia was granted independence, 
the French remained in control of their 
Bizerte military establishments, by agree- 
ment. In 1957, the two countries agreed to 
start negotiations on the future status of 
the base.* Then, foll the planned “in- 
cident of the wall’ by against the 
French Embassy, the Quai d’Orsay withdrew 
its Ambassador, leaving a Chargé d’Affaires 
to negotiate the Bizerte issue which was 
under discussion at the time. The Tuni- 
siams thereupon, in reprisal, deliberatel¥ 
called off these discussions. 

But last week, just when France was 
readying to begin negotiations again with 
the rebels and at the very moment 
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that the West is engrossed in the critical 
Berlin issue, Bourguiba gave out his arro- 
gant ultimatum—not to decide Bizerte’s 
future status but to set a timetable for 
instant French evacuation, as if the prob- 
lem of status had already been finally nego- 
tiated or decided. How Khrushchev must 
have enjoyed the spectacle put on by Bour- 
guiba, whose propagandists had billed as 
“the great lover of the West.” 

Bourguiba backed the action with threats 
of violence, and unleashed mass anti-French 
demonstrations in the manner of Mussolini 
whom Bourguiba idolized during his many 
stays in Rome, when that strutting dicta- 
tor was at his height. 

Thus he issued a 24-hour ultimatum. At 
the expiration of the 24 hours of “grace”, 
the French military establishments in Bi- 
zerte were surrounded and blockaded by 
troops and civilian “volunteers.” On the 
morning of July 19 the besiegers initiated 
violence by shooting at a French helicopter 
and airplanes. Some hours later, when they 
opened mortar fire on the French military 
headquarters, the fire was returned. 

As the Bizerte affair unfolded, the Sahara 
claim was tossed into the hopper of the 
controversy. 

The treaty giving Tunisia its sovereignty 
fixed the southern or Sahara border at Fort 
Saint. Now Bourguiba has decided that it 
should be 28 miles farther south. To sup- 
port this arbitrary decision, he reached back 
half a century to a provision about Tunisia 
in. a treaty between France and Turkey in 
1910. 

The significance of the claim is that the 
more southern line adjoins the rich French 
oil field of Edjele. Bourguiba himself re- 
vealed his real motivation when he sug- 
gested, in a recent speech, that his ultimate 
Saharan frontier might “include Edjele”— 
100 miles south of what he is now asking 
-for—and that, he said, would be “so much 
better for us.” 

Bourguiba, it should be recalled, has 
played a shabby role in North Africa. As 
long ago as March 12, 1958, we wrote in 
these columns: 

“Dreaming dreams of a north African 
empire with the newly discovered poten- 
tial wealth of the Sahara as ite prize, the 
ambitious Bourguiba has in effect joined the 
Algerian guerrillas. By his own public ad- 
mission, Tunisia is not neutral. It gives un- 
limited sanctuary to the guerrillas and sup- 
plies them with arms. His complicity in 
the struggle, which is an overt and flagrant 
violation of international law, has stymied 
efforts to resolve the unhappy situation.” 

On March 30, 1958, we added: “Bourguiba 
shrilly proclaims that he is for the West, 
but his actions belie his words. His illegal 
intervention has intensified and prolonged 
the struggle and the threat not alone for 
France but for her allies. On his hands is 
the blood of butchered French and Algerian 
men, women, and children needlessly sacri- 
ficed in a rebellion that he deliberately in- 
flames and sustains.” 

It was clear to many from the beginning 
of his rule, that he was not concerned with 
the enveloping economic wretchedness of his 
subjects. Instead he was playing a power 
game, prolonging the Algerian struggle so 
that at the right moment he might grab 
himself a position in the Saharan oil picture. 

That propitious moment has come, he ap- 
pears to believe. Ironically, the rebels whom 
he supported now accuse him of complicity 
with colonialism, since they want for them- 
selves the Sahara oil that he covets. 

Bourguiba’s son, his Ambassador to the 
United States, has just declared that #Wash- 
ington is not yet aware of the gravity of the 
problem of Bizerte.” One hopes that, 
shocked to awareness by the bloodletting in 
Tunisia, Washington will not be panicked 
into forgetting France, our traditional ally, 
or the great importance of Bizerte to the free 
world. - 


July 24 


Bizerte is the vital Mediterranean gate- 
way to Africa. As a military potential it 
must remain in the strong hands of a de- 
pendable ally. That Tunisia is not depend- 
able, and indeed has neither the means nor 
the capacity to maintain the base, is self- 
evident. Indeed, if it were not for the annual 
grants in the millions made by France and 
the United States, to Tunisia, her people, 
now in wretched economic circumstances, 
would literally starve to death, thanks to 
Bourguiba’s dreams of empire. 

The crisis provoked by Bourguiba is en- 
tirely artificial. His injection of the im- 
plausible Saharan claim, which is without 
logical relevance to the Bizerte dispute, is 
the tipoff on what he is after. He stands 
naked before world opinion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an in- 
creasing amount of editorial space in the 
newspapers of our Nation is being de- 
voted to the defense needs of the United 
States. In the Carroll County Times of 
July 20, 1961, my good friend, Charles 
Mooshian, writes of the need for a unified 
Department of Defense. 

Because I believe that the views ex- 
pressed in this item are worthy of the 
reading of my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial entitled 
“One of America’s Greatest Current 
Needs—A Really Unified Department of 
Defense,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST CURRENT NEEDS— 

A REALLY UNIFIED DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


With Khrushchev breathing down our 
necks in regards to the Berlin issue, it is 
about time to again present our views for 
a@ really unified Department of Defense. 

We presented our first essay on the subject 
@ number of years ago after we had 4 years 
of “naval battle experience” during World 
War II. 

Since then the Department of Defense has 
made overtures of contemplated changes 
and President Kennedy has talked of “real 
unification” on many occasions. 

However, we believe, the time is now ripe 
for prompt unification of the Armed con 
for a huge saving of manpower and financia 
resources. 

The time is here when we must put all 
of our moneys of the defense budget where 
it will do the most good. The old adage 
“too many cOoks spoil the broth” applies in 
the present. structure and organizational 
chart of the Department of Defense. 

In the place of the present complicated 
organizational chart of the Department of 
Defense, our proposed chart would look 
something like this: 

President of the United States; Secretary 
of Defense; Under Secretary of Defense; Ad- 
viser, Naval Forces; Adviser, Land Forces; 
Adviser, Air Forces; Adviser, Amphibious 
Forces; Adviser, Recruitment and Selective 
Placement; Adviser, Administration. 

The men in the above organizational chart 
would relieve some 115 men, who would be 
returned to active service in the case of the 
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military and to civilian jobs in the case of 
civilian personnel. 

One recruiting department would have 
charge of recruitment for all units of the 
Department of Defense—naval forces, land 
forces, air forces and the amphibious forces. 
This action would relieve many able-bodied 
recruiters for active duty. 

Whereas at present individual offices are 
maintained for recruiting personnel for the 
Army, Navy, Marines and Air Force, each 
area would have one recruiting office to do 
the job of four. 

One purchasing department operating un- 
der administration would save millions of 
dollars alone. Congressional investigations 
have brought to light unnecessary waste in 
the three current Departments. 

One administration in place of the cur- 
rent four, including the Defense Depart- 
ment itself, would save additional millions. 

Gone would be the secretaries of the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Gone would be their 
assorted under-secretaries and assistant sec- 
retaries and assistants to the assistant sec- 
retaries. 

Also gone would be the numerous direc- 
tors of recruitment of the various units. 

There would be one tailor and one uni- 
form, with shoulder patches to identify 
branch and unit of service. 

Gone would be the competition and riv- 
alry of the services—not immediately per- 
haps but eventually. 

In a period of crisis, this is definitely not 
the time for bickering, petty jealousies, or 
rivalries. 

Our Nation today is faced with the great- 
est conflict of all time—that of the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. The Comt- 
munist devourer understands only one 
word—might. That is why our Nation must 
continue to be the mightiest nation on the 
face of the earth, just as God intended her 
to be. 

If we are on God’s side we need not fear 
the evil forces lining up against us. If we 
are not, then all the buildup of military 
might, unification of the armed services, 
etc., will not save our Nation. 

We sincerely hope that the President and 
the Congress of the United States asks divine 
guidance in seeking a solution to our present 
world problems—particularly the Berlin is- 
sue—and think in terms of real unification 
of our armed services 

We believe the time is now—tomorrow 
may be too late. 





“West Virginia Speaks”—Poem by Mrs. 
Hilda Worley Gives Expression to Nat- 
ural Beauties and Strength of West 
Virgini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have frequently had occasion in this 
body to remark upon the unparalleled 
scenic beauties of my State of West 
Virginia. But nowhere have I seen a 
more eloquent tribute to West Virginia 
than in a poem by Hilda Worley, re- 
cently published in the Mineral Daily 
News-Tribune of Keyser, W. Va. 

Mrs. Worley, whose late husband, Ray 
Worley, operated a school of music for 
a number of years in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was born in North Carolina and 
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educated in the public schools of West 
Virginia, at Potomac State College, of 
West Virginia, and at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. She has been published widely. in 
the newspapers of West Virginia and in 
the West Virginia Review. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the moving poem, “West Virginia 
Speaks,” by Hilda Worley, be printed in 
the Appendix to the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
WEST VIRGINIA SPEAKS 


(By Hilda Worley) 


Beauty beckons here in my borders, 

For I am a State where beauty dwells. 

There are my mountains, blue-green and 
misty, 

Bending to shelter my children with bloom. 

There are my orchards nodding their blos- 
soms— 

Pink-petaled, 
life— 

Waiting to turn their fruit to sun and rain. 

There are my flowers, my redwood and rhodo- 
dendron, 

Dark-leafed, waxen-leafed, rosy and pink, 

More radiant than any vision of fancy, 

Their clusters garland my hills. 

The rivers are bluer, clearer among my val- 
leys; 

The clouds hang lower above my summits; 

They lie on my peaks like snow-white ships 

On purple waters. ‘ 


Upon this bright escutcheon of beauty, 

Historic markers have been emblazoned; 

For there are forts where Indian and white 
man fought, 

And sun-fiecked trails where the white man 
won 

The deed to this virgin land. 


Because of my children—the workers and 
dreamers— 

Who lived and fought’and died, 

I, too, have became a moulder of dreams, 

A state of destiny. 


My shining rivers— 

Potomac, Ohio, Monongahela, Kanawha— 

Bless this rich domain with verdure at every 
bend. 

Past fields of corn.and alfalfa, like tremu- 
lous oceans; 

Past cattle and sheep, like clouds on the 
grass; 

Past kiln where coke is born in heat and fire, 

The multiplying waters flow. 

They pulse in the hearts of foundries 

That gird the world in steel, 

In the hearts of factories 

That give the Nation paper, cloth, and glass. 


My mountains also serve—Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny belie 

The strength that sleeps upon their breast. 

Their timber and ore will build a city sky- 
line, 

Will sing through air, will plumb the sea. 

The coal within those jagged veins 

Will flow with gas and oil through paths of 
commerce. 

In furnaces red with fire, in lamb-globes yel- 
low with light, 

In ovens blue with flame, my coal and gas 
and oil 

Will sustain and illuminate the world. 


I could not serve save for my people— 

My workers and dreamers— 

Willing to aid with tongue or plow or pen, 

To give the sweat of their brows, the blood 
of their veins, 

The life of their bodies, to keep my body 
whole. 

Free as my mountains, staunch as my trees, 

eternal as angels, 

They make me live and breathe and serve— 

Workers and dreamers— 

They are my soul. 


white-petaled, heavy with 
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Expendable Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the REcorp a 
July 3, 1961, AP story concerning Am- 
bassador John Hickerson’s departure 
from the Philippines on the eve of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s anniversary visit. 

I am also placing in the Recorp an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat commenting upon this inci- 
dent. I believe the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, should give some public ex- 
planation of this astonishing ambassa- 
dovial behavior. A great deal has been 
said about the limitations politicians 
and businessmen have in filling with 
capability ambassadorial posts, however, 
I doubt if any politician would miss the 
importance to the United States of his 
being personally present for an event 
such as General MacArthur’s return to 
the Philippines to celebrate the Inde- 
pendence Day the two Republics share 
together on July 4: 

PHILIPPINES ENvoy Orr on US. LEAVE 


ManiLa.—U.S. Ambassador John D. Hick- 
erson and his wife departed aboard the liner 
President Wilson Saturday night for vaca- 
tion leave in the United States. 

The Ambassador’s departure on the eve of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s anniversary visit 
to the Philippines Monday caused questions 
to be put to him before he sailed. . 

“My home leave was arranged several 
months ago and the date could not be 
changed,” Hickerson told newsmen. “My 
vacation is long overdue.” 

[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, July 
19, 1961] 


EXPENDABLE AMBASSADOR 


One of the prime functions of an Ambassa- 
dor is to capitalize on every possible occa- 
sion for bringing his country to the favorable 
notice of the people of the nation to which 
he is accredited. 

Unquestionably the finest good will mission 
of the postwar years was Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s triumphant return to the 
Philippines, where he was ecstatically ac- 
claimed by the Filipinos. 

Nothing that Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
however, and Kennedy, and vice Presidents 
Nixon and Johnson, have done since the 
close of World War II—favorable as many 
of these were—compared to the welcome 
accorded the deliverer of the Philippines. 

Under these circumstances, it is perfectly 
astonishing that the U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines, John D. Hickerson, was not at 
his post to help welcome the general and 
to share, on behalf of the United States, the 
triumph accorded him. 

The Embassy stated that the Ambassador 
left for home several days before for vaca- 
tion—an explanation about as satisfactory as 
the manager of a pennant-winning team 
taking leave during world series week. s 

Mr. Hickerson (an Eisenhower, not a Ken- 
nedy, appointee, incidentally) should be 
called on the carpet by the Secretary of State 
to answer why his vacation was so pressing 
that he could not delay it to help extend 
hospitality to General MacArthur and, inci- 
dentally, scoop up a little extra good will, 
which is always sorely needed, for the United 
States. : 
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In our book, Ambassador Hickerson is the 
Nation’s most expendable Ambassador. We 
hope Secretary Rusk promptly expends .him. 





Spain, Land of Alabaster Visions, Cele- 
brates 25th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, currently 
there is being commemorated in many 
parts of the world the 25th anniversary 
of the Spanish Government which was 
inaugurated on July 18, 1936, following 
a bloody but unavoidable civil war. 

Ever since Benjamin Franklin, our 
first diplomatic repr tative to Spain, 
served our Nation that historic land, 
there have been strong ties of friendship 
between the United States and Spain. 

‘Only once in our history have we re- 
solved our difficulties by hostile force, 
but that was in days long gone and the 
events of that period have faded into the 
realm of forgetfulness. 

Today, under the leadership of Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, Spain has 
risen to a position of power where it 
stands as a bulwark against the forces 
of communism. 

The Spanish people are represented in 
this country by an Ambassador of ex- 
treme skill, charm and ability, namely, 
His Excellency Mariano de Yturraldi, 
who is a statesman of the highest rank. 
He has helped cement the relationships 
between our countries and has given to 
America a broader understanding of the 
ideology, the norms, and customs of the 
Spanish people. 

At the present time the United States 
is dependent upon Spain for the conduct 
and administration of the joint Spanish- 
American air bases, naval bases, the 485- 
mile-long pipeline, and other important 
military installations built at a cost of 
some $350 million as a bastion of 
strength against’ the inroads of Com- 
munist aggression. ‘These bases, far- 
flung facilities that they are, function 
effectively under joint Spanish-Ameri- 
can operation and they constitute a 
warning to those who would destroy us 
that we have the means and the will not 
only to defend ourselves but to strike a 
lethal blow at our attackers. In this 
enterprise of defense are bonds that 
bind us both close to each other. And 
in addition, there is a constant exchange 
of cultural activity including the Ful- 
bright program and the exchange of art, 
artists, writers and students. : 

Of late, thousands of American tour- 
ists are discovering the superb art treas- 
ures, the ancient monuments, the invig- 
orating air, the majestic landscape, the 
nostalgic steeples, and the magnificent 
people of Spain and the magic of this 
ancient land. 

The folklore of Spain goes back cen- 
turies beyond recall and the entire coun- 
try is marked with beautiful alabaster 
visions. 





Under Generalissimo Franco, stability 
has come to this land that has sometimes 
been torn with strife. Economic condi- 
tions have improved despite hard exper- 
iences with inflation, loss of foreign ex- 
change reserves and at times the de- 
clining value of the peseta in interna- 
tional markets. 

However, the country has become free 
from the shortages and scarcity of es- 
sential goods which were common a dec- 
ade ago. One thing is certain: other 
countries will rise and fall, appear and 
disappear, but the durability of the 
Spaniards is axiomatic and Spain has 
the capacity to flourish even when other 
nations have disappeared by reason of 
having lost the economic or military 
struggle. 

Although Spain is a member of the 
United Nations, by some quirk of world 
politics it has been denied membership 
in NATO. This is a tragic situation, for 
Spain alone on the European continent 
stands perpetually opposed to the Com- 
munist ideology and in the event of a 
showdown would stand by the United 
States in close consonance with our ob- 
jectives. 





i Figures Do Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. .Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most capable commentators in the 
Nation is Paul Harvey, of the American 
Broadcasting Co. 

He consistently tears aside the camou- 
flage on the surface and points to the 
center of the problem or event. His 
July 8, 1961, broadcast on the facts of 
unemployment and statistics is a splen- 
did example of Mr. Harvey’s keen in- 
sight: 





Ficures Do Liz 


Bernard Baruch has described an econo- 
mist as “a feller who thinks he knows more 
about money than us as has it.” 

Let me relate how these slip-stick experts 
have invited ridicule. The facts are that our 
Nation’s employment statistics are highly en- 
couraging, though that’s not what the 
figures say. 

The fact is that we are recovering from 
the recent recession faster than we did fol- 
lowing the recession of 1958, but the figures 
indicate otherwise. 

Now, what’s wrong with the figures? 

How does Paul Harvey dare to challenge 
the sanctity of the digits? 

When you use the word “unemployed” 
you are thinking of a man who is pounding 
the pavement looking for work and can find 
none. 

You think of a man whose income has 
stopped, he is going into debt, yet he cannot 
find a job of any kind with which to sup- 
port his family. 

That man deserves compassion. 

He is, in fact, unemployed. 

When the economist, the Government 
statistician, uses the word “unemployed,” 
however, he counts that man we have been 
talking about but— 

The statistician also counts as unemployed 
a@ man who refuse to take a job outside his 
trade; 2 man who refuse to take a job for less 
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than his accustomed pay; a housewife who 
might like a job but doesn’t need one; a 
worker expecting to be recalled to his well- 
paying factory job; a teenager from a 
wealthy home who is looking for a job for 
the fun of it—and the man who refuses 
seriously to look for a job as long as he is 
receiving unemployment pay. 

All these the Labor Department includes 
under the headings of “unemployed.” 

No wonder our Nation appears on paper to 
be in such bad shape. No wonder skeptics 
suggest “you can prove anything with 
figures.” 

On the subject of unemployment then, let’s 
set the record straight: 

Our unemployment rate has hovered 
around 7 percent for about 6 months. But 
during that 6 months, many thousands of 
additional job-eligibles joined the ranks of 
the employable. 

Last month, for example, employment in- 
creased by more than a million. But unem- 
ployment, decreased by only 194,000. And we 
are here using Government figures, remember, 
which include a lot of unemployed who are 
not really hurting. 

When the figures are released for this 
month, you will hear another gasp of dismay 
from the Labor Department, another 8.O:S. 
for more Government aid’ to unemployed. 
Because the figures will show as unemployed 
what the facts could reveal to be more than 
2 million graduates from colleges and high 
schools seeking summertime or permanent 
employment. ' : 

To formulate policy on the basis of dis- 
torted figures is downright irresponsible. 

I suspect Washington prefers the statistical 
confusion which they are able to manipulate 
at will to justify all manner of emergency 
measures. But if such distortions as this 
cause Americans to disrespect official pro- 
nouncemens of our Government, next they 
will begin to disregard them. 





Germany and Anti-Semitism Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Louis E. Shecter, vice chairman of the 
commission on international affairs of 
the American Jewish Congress, has pre- 
pared an excellent article concerning the 
attitude of the German people today to- 
ward the crimes committed under Adolf 
Hitler. 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann is again 
focusing the attention of the entire world 
on the heinous crime of genocide. Be- 
cause of his position with the American 
Jewish Congress, his standing as a civic- 
minded American, and a leading busi- 
nessman in the city of Baltimore, Mr. 
Shecter has earned the respect and ad- 
miration of all. His statement is worthy 
of serious consideration by the Members 
of the Congress. I would like to insert 
it at this point in the Recorp: 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER Is CONCERNED ABOUT 

PUBLIC OPINION AND GERMAN WILLINGNESS 

To SET THE REcoRD STRAIGHT ON THE CRIMES 

OF HITLERISM 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann caused Chan- 
cellor Adenauer to call his first press con- 
ference in 2 years. At this conference he ex- 
pressed his concern regarding the impact 
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that trial will have on public opinion in 
Germany. 

There is no doubt that the Eichmann trial 
is comparable in importance to the Nurem- 
berg trials of 1946. The tragedy of the 6 
million murdered Jews is a horror without 
parallel in history. 

For those who never knew the story of 
the murders, for those who have forgotten, 
and for those too young to know, the pro- 
ceedings in Jerusalem will serve to review as 
no book, no film, no set of documents can, 
the size of the crime that took place so 
recently. 

This trial is, in a sense, a confrontation 
with shocking horror that is needed as a les- 
son to future generations. One result of this 
crime could be that such hideous murder will 
never be repeated again. If the repetition 
of such crime cannot be avoided, then the 
6 million Jews who were murdered have died 
in vain. 

Since Chancellor Adenauer is concerned 
about American opinion, it is important that 
Americans understand German attitudes 
these days. 

Let us review the German scene. Today, 
of 99 Nazis sentenced to prison terms at 
the 1949 Nuremberg trials, not one is still 
serving his sentence. 

What has become of them in the 15 years 
since the victory of the Allies over nazism? 
Are the crimes for which they were tried 
still considered crimes against humanity? 
Did their punishment destroy the cancer of 
anti-Semitism in Germany? Or has anti- 
Semitism merely lain quiet and dormant 
during the past 10 years waiting for a chance 
to renew its relentless war against the Jews? 
And if anti-Semitism is increasing in Ger- 
many today, what can we do about it? And 
how do you reconcile this anti-Jewish feeling 
with the policies and words of the Adenauer 
government which express a real desire to 
make amends to the Jewish people? 

These are not academic questions. They 
are questions that involve some of the most 
important issues of our time—issues of re- 
armament, relations between the East and 
West, relations between Israel and Germany, 
and the critical issue of war and peace. 

Let us look at some of these problems. Let 
us examine what has been happening in 
Germany during the past few years. 

A few years ago in Hamburg, a lumber 
merchant, one Friedrich Nieland, wrote an 
anti-Semitic pamphlet in which he stated: 

“The immense lie about the slaughter of 
6 million Jews by the Germans under Hitler 
is as contradictory as possible. The entire 
maneuver of destruction was an action 
launched by secret representation of inter- 
national Jewry. Do we Germans have to 
put up with this devilish insult?” 

This and other fantastic distortions were 
so inflammatory that the public prosecutor 
in Hamburg went before the court to stop 
Nieland and his printer from distributing 
this pamphlet. The decision of the presid- 
ing judge, one Enno Budde, who had inci- 
dentally published an article in 1935 sup- 
porting the Nuremberg race laws, stated: 

“We find the charge against Herr Nieland 
invalid. In his pamphlet and statements 
in court, the defendant does not attack the 
Jewish people but only international Jewry. 
He has in no way assailed Jews. Case dis- 
missed.” 

An appeal to a higher court failed and 
Herr Nieland was at liberty to continue 
vilifying international Jewry. The role of 
Nieland himself is less disturbing and less 
significant than the attitude and action of 
the presumably democratic court that sat 
in judgment on him. This decision was 
met by a barrage of criticism. The Ger- 
man press and the official spokesmen of the 
German Government expressed shock and 
indignation at this decision. Max Brauer, 
Lord Mayor of Hamburg, demanded that 
the German penal code be strengthened 
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-able role in West Germany—in government, 


and Chancellor Adenauer urged that such 
an amendment be submitted immediately to 
the German Parliament. A second and sep- 
arate action was subsequently brought by 
Heinz Calinski and Hendrick von Dam on 
behalf of the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany (an affiliate of the World Jewish 
Congress) which finally resulted in an in- 
junction being issued against Nieland. 

Thus the conflict came into the open— 
the conflict between the official policy of 
the German Government and the remnants 
of antisemitism which remain with the 
German people. The Nieland pamphlet was 
not the first evidence of this undercurrent 
of antisemitism; there have been other 
statements and other acts. In Offenburg, a 
town in the state of Wurttenberg-Baden, a 
public school teacher named Ludwig Zind 
boasted of the number of Jews he had killed 
during the war, and shouted publicly: 
“Not enough Jews were gassed.” 

Public indignation was aroused by this 
outburst just as in the case of Nieland’s 
pamphlet, but appeals to the Ministry of 
Education for an investigation remained 
unacknowledged for months until repeated 
press coverage forced a court trial-by the 
public prosecutor. The Zind trial provided 
a melancholy commentary on the state of 
anti-Jewish feeling in a small German town. 
The defendant conducted himself with 
astonishing insolence, indulging in Hitlerian 
canards which startled the judge, but ap- 
parently pleased most of the “respectable” 
citizens who attended the proceedings. Zind 
was sentenced to 1 year’s imprisonment but 
was hailed as a hero by numerous Offenburg 
citizens. A town Official openly voiced the 
following opinion: 

“Zind’s sentence shattered the confidence 
of the town in the machinery of justice.” 

As a matter of fact, both the judge and 
the public prosecutor later were transferred 
to other towns. But if Zind was a hero to 
the local gentry, he was a dangerous symbol 
to the responsible German press. Classified 
a minor Nazi in the denazification proceed- 
ings, it was generally assumed that there are 
more of his ilk scattered over the small towns 
of Germany, although, says the Frankfurter 
Neue Presse: 

“They are not as foolish as Zind, and pre- 
fer to hide their views until they can see 
which way the wind is blowing.” 

The Frankfurter Allegemeine published an 
article under the title, “The Zinds Are 
Among Us” in which the Journalist Paul 
Noack stated: 

“Two public opinions exist in Germany: 
The official one represented by responsible 
men and women in and outside the Govern- 
ment, and the popular opinion in Offenberg 
and other small towns throughout the coun- 
try where prejudice has not’ been uprooted 
and where there is open solidarity between 
a zind and the major part of the popula- 
tion.” 

The prosecuting attorney was even more 
candid: 

“There are many people in Germany who 
believe that the time has arrived for them 
to come forward again aggressively with 
their anti-Jewish hatred.” 

Along with the open utterances of anti- 
Jewish Germans has been vandalism against 
Jewish synagogues and cemeteries, and sev- 
eral anonymous threatening letters against 
Jews and even non-Jews like German Fi- 
nance Minister Franz Etzel, the Government 
official largely responsible for administering 
the indemnification program. Recently the 
World Jewish Congress in Frankfurt reported 
receiving anonymous letters containing such 
sentiments as the following: 


“What do you Jews, you highwaymen, still 
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in industry, in banking, and even in educa- 
tion. This phenomenon has been justified 
by the argument that after 1945, the leaders 
of Germany’s political and economic recon- 
struction had to be selected from men with 
experience and demonstrated ability. Even 
@ man as sincerely devoted to democratic 
principles as Chancellor Adenauer has ad- 
mitted that two out of three of the higher 
officials in the German foreign office are men 
who were formerly diplomats under Von Rib- 
bentrop in the days of Hitler. He himself 
has stated: “You cannot build a foreign of- 
fice with amateurs. We must have experts 
even if they served Ribbentrop.” What 
then are we going to do about Germany? 
Are we going to excuse the reinstatement 
of Nazis in high government office on the 
ground that they represent the only trained 
and competent people in Germany today? 
Are we to ignore the danger signs that have 
recently appeared on the German horizon? 
How does Chancellor Adenauer fit into this 
picture? For, the Chancellor has always been 
a stanch friend of the Jewish people. 

Throughout his term of office he has in- 
sisted on reparations to be paid to Israel 
and the world Jewish community, as a 
token of the sense of communal guilt felt 
by the German people. Only recently, he 
participated in the opening of a new syna- 
gogue in Cologne and expressed the hope 
that the Jews would pray there not only for 
their coreligionists killed by the Nazis but 
also for the Christians who were slain by 
the Nazi butchers. In another address that 
same day, he said: 

“Germans must remember the part that 
Germany played in the Second World War. 
Germans must give expression to their ca- 
pacity for good. They must not forget that 
not along ago they let evil triumph in their 
hearts.” 

Chancellor Adenauer is not alone. There 
are other liberal and democratic elements 
in Germany who support him-and who are 
distressed at the fact that the German peo- 
ple have yet to come to terms with their 
past. They are distressed that the Ger- 
mans and German youth in particular have 
repressed from memory the Hitler eva and 
all its horrors. Their young people are un- 
aware of the part that Germany played in 
World War II and they show indifference, 
apathy, and ignorance about the horrors of 
the Hitler era. Early this year a West Ger- 
man reporter named Jergen Keven Dumont 
asked students what they know about the 
Nazi era. The youngsters, whose ages 
ranged from 14 to 19, were in the top classes 
of the elementary and secondary schools. 
They exhibited very little knowledge, if any, 
about Hitler and knew nothing about the 
Nazi atrocities, 


They had been taught only such things 
as “Hitler was the ruler from 1933 to 1945.” 
“Hitler revived Germany.” “Hitler was the 
one who built the autobahns,” and “wiped 
out unemployment.” “He did away with 
taxi murders,” and “he sent mothers and 
children on holidays in Madeira.” 


This past summer American Jewish Con- 
gress President Dr. Joachim Prinz went to 
Germany for meetings with former German 
President Theodor Hauss and the incumbent. 
President Leubke to discuss fresh outbreaks 
of anti-Semitism in Germany. He ex- 
pressed the particular concern of American 
Jews over the attitudes of German youth 
and the recent reports in the American press 
that young German students were being 
taught little or nothing about this tragic 
and shameful episode in their history. He 
received assurances that the problem was one 
of grave concern to German officials and that 


want in Germany? Do you want to wait for a study of current events would become an 


another crystal night? If so, none of you 
parasites will be spared.” 

It has been generally observed, too, that 
many former Nazis are playing a consider- 


important part of the school curriculum of 
West Germany. Yes, this is a beginning but 
much more must be done. There will be no 
solution of the German problem unless more 
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emphasis is placed on the education of the 
younmg. The young people are freer than 
their father« of the attitudes that led to the 
Nazi persecutions. They are open to whole- 
some influences and instruction. Their 
textbooks can be written in such a way as 
te provide them with a real understanding 
of national socialism—of Hitler—and what 
this man and his ideology did to Germany, 
to the Jews, and to the world. An informa- 
tional program can be developed to project 
democratic values both in the schoolroom 
and in the community. The mass media, 
the churches, the publishing houses and the 
various cultural institutions throughout 
Germany must be made part of this pro- 
gram—to stimulate a moral renaissance 
among the German people. 

There are other things that must be done: 

1. It is imperative that -the German 
Government stop shutting its eyes to the 
infiltration of ex-Naizs into the administra- 
tion, armed forces and judiciary. It must 
purge these institutions of those who have 
been compromised by their activities during 


the Nazi period. 

2. Those who harass the Jews, desecrate 
cemeveries and synagogues, distribute hate 
literature, etc., must be be quickly tried 
and punished. The anti-defamation laws 
proposed by the Adenauer government 
should be quickly adopted. 

8. German political leaders and opinion 
molders must openly combat any neo-Nazi 
propaganda and express clearly their support 
of democratic principles. 

4. A mass educational campaign must be 
conducted in the schools, in the churches, 
and in the community—which underscores 
the tragedy of the Hitler era and proposes 
community support for the principles of 
democracy, equality and brotherhood. There 
must be changes in the public school cur- 
ricula and in the teacher-training program 
toward these ends. 

These are some of the things that we,feel 
can be done to stem the current increase in 
anti-Semitic, ultranationalistic sentiment in 
West Germany today. We in the American 
Jewish Congress believe that the Bonn Gov- 
a aspirations for the remaking of 

can be achieved. The de- 


free Germany 
acho of & peaceful European commu- 


led by men committed to the precepts of 
freedom. Our objective in Germany must 
be not only stability and prosperity but 
lasting democracy. Let us hope that the 
nations of the world will rededicate them- 
selves to this task. 





Free Enterprise in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article pre- 
viously printed in the Chicago Sun- 
Times concerning our satellite space pro- 
gram. 

Since this matter is before my com- 
mittee and I want to study the problem 
carefully before making any commit- 
ment, I insert this by request. I would 
rather examine it more fully and listen 
to the testimony than endorse or reject 
the idea at this time. 
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Of course, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
private enterprise should always be 
asked to do the job first, if possible, be- 
cause that means business for the busi- 
nessman and a source of revenue to sup- 
port the Government. The article is as 
follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 9, 1961] 
Free ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 


President Kennedy has at hand an op- 
portunity to demonstrate dramatically—in 
space—the dynamics of the American free 
enterprise system. In the near future the 
Government must make a decision on the 
application of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (the Bell System) to set up, 
with other companies, a.satellite space com- 
munications network. The Bell System itself 
would pay the cost of putting some 50 elec- 
tronically equipped satellites in orbit; they 
would be used to relay telephone and TV 
signals all over the world. 

Such a communications system even- 
tually will be set up. The big question is: 
Who will construct and operate it? Free 
enterprise? The U.S. Government? A for- 
eign power, possibly Communist Russia? 

The most logical American course, in our 
opinion, would be to extend US. private 
lihes of communication into space in the 
same manner that they now extend to other 
countries by undersea cable and radio. The 
cables an‘ radio equipment are owned and 
operated by private enterprise under Govern- 
ment resulation. They are operated by the 
Bell System, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., Radio Corp. of America, Press 
Wireless, etc. Abroad, these companies have 
working agreements with their foreign 
counterparts, in most cases government- 
owned systems. 

There is no good reason, apparent to us, 
why this arrangement should not be used in 
a satellit> system. 

The U.S. Government, of course, developed 
the rockets and owns the launching plat- 
forms which would be used to put the tele- 
phone satellites in space. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the Government 
should go into the satellite communications 
business. The Government has developed 
many inventions and processes—nuclear 
generators for example—which it makes 
available to private business. 

It would be far better to let those indus- 
tries, mentioned above, which have experi- 
ence in communications to carry on in the 
new field. In this connection, we see no 
reason why equipment manufacturers should 
be allowed to share in the ownership and 
operation of the satellite system, as some 
have demanded. They don’t do so in the 
cable system. - 

There is some sentiment in Washington, 
particularly among the military, to reserve 
the satellite system for Government owner- 
ship. The Government could have its own 
system for its own use. But it should not 
deny private enterprise the benefit of space 
inventions. Private enterprise, in fact, 
helped bring in the space communication 
age. The Bell System at its own expense de- 
veloped the solar battery, the transistor, and 
other items that help make satellite commu- 
nications possible, ITT, a competitor, re- 
cently finished a design on initial hardware 
for a-satellite-borne telephone and telegraph 
unit. 

The private satellite plan would benefit 
taxpayers as well as cutomers of the phone 
companies. It would provide more taxes from 
expanded commercial systems. It would re- 
quire no tax money to set up the satellite 
system. 

Why a satellite system at all? It would 
make a better oversea phone service possi- 
ble at lower rates. It would make worldwide 
TV transmission possible; oversea cables 
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can’t carry TV circuits. It would tie the 
nations together in an American free enter- 
prise-inspired project that should promote 
intangible dividends of better global rela- 
tions, understanding and cooperation. It 
would be one more feather in the cap of 
the capitalist system. 

The Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has said he favors letting 
private enterprise go into space communi- 
cations. But a decision must be made by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council. 

We believe the Council should go along 
with the FCC Chairman. It would be dis- 
astrous if, because of indecision and delays, 
America should one morning wake up to 
find Russia had put 50 satellites in orbit 
and was inviting other nations to join up 
in a Communist communications commis- 
sariat. 

American free enterprise developed global 
communications for public use. Let’s be the 
first nation to put free enterprise in space. 





Legacy of Arleigh Burke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith the last letter of 
Admiral Burke to the officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy dated July 10, 1961. 

On July 31, Admiral Burke will retire 
from the greatest Navy the world has 
ever known. He will leave the Navy 
after having served his country for 42 





‘years. 


Many of us have known this great 
sailorman. We knew him as a junior 
officer and we knew him when he was 
known as “31-Knot Burke.” The under- 
writers claimed that a destroyer could 
not run 31 knots at sustained speed 
without blowing sky high. In the 
Japanese war, in the Pacific, Burke and 
the Japs found out this could be done. 
This incomparable feat won a battle 
for Admiral Halsey when Burke and his 
“Little Beavers” knocked the Japs into 
a “cocked hat.” ‘This is only to show the 
character of the man whose crowded 
and storied career of brilliancy is replete 
with acts of dedication such as these. 
He did, by example, give just a little bit 
more to his country than the average 
sailorman. 

As departing Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions his record may be equalled, but I 
venture the assertion it will not come in 
our lifetime. His letter to his beloved 
shipmates bespeaks his unselfishness 
and at the same time reminds his men 
of the requirements the world needs if 
our Nation is to endure. 

Mr. Speaker, the poet has said: 

Par-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Burke was determined this should 
never be said of his Navy. Mr. Speaker, 
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this must have occurred to Admiral 
Burke when he penned his legacy. This 
will not happen to America if sailors 
and other Americans alike follow the 
departing words of this dedicated, de- 
voted and selfless American. 

Admiral Burke has earned whatever 
respite he has chosen for the remainder 
of his days on this earth: 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
July 10, 1961. 
To the Officers and men of theeU.S. Navy: 

There comes a time in every man’s life 
when he must attempt to evaluate what 
he has done to better his country, his serv- 
ice, his family, and his group. This review 
can very well comprise the legacy a man 
bequeaths to his successors. 

I have now—with more than a twinge of 
reluctance—reached this stage, and in ret- 
rospect I find it impossible to single out 
any one item which I can truthfully say 
was exclusively and inalienably mine. This 
is a truism which most men recognize 
eventually because they learn that major 
accomplishments can be achieved only with 
the cooperation of friends and shipmates. 

In 42 years of naval service I have had a 
unique opportunity to serve my country 
which I deeply appreciate. I have also been 
blessed by the loyalty, support, and friend- 
ship of the most dedicated people I have 
ever known, not least of whom is my de- 
voted wife. 

Experience has brought me a full appre- 
ciation of the prize cargo a man can hoist 
aboard. To this beloved Navy I do com- 
mend: 

Love of country, overshadowing all other 
loves, including service, family, and the sea. 

Individual desire to excel, not for ag- 
grandizement of self, but to increase the 
excellence of the Navy. 

Devotion, perhaps consecration, to per- 
sonal integrity in one’s self, in one’s service, 
in one’s country. 

Courage to stand for principle, regardless 
of efforts to dilute this courage through 
compromise or evasion. 

My service life has been rich and reward- 
ing, and no man can ask for more. May 
you, too, find satisfaction and throughout 
your careers experience fair winds and fol- 
lowing seas. 

ARLEIGH BURKE. 





Bold Leadership Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, On many occasions in the past, I have 
found myself in sharp disagreement with 
the contents of the Washington Post. 
As a matter of fact, I can say that we 
have been in diametrical opposition on a 
great number of issues. This is because 
I consider myself a conservative and the 
Post cannot be identified with that 
philosophy. 

Today, however, I noted the latest in 
a series of articles by former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon dealing with the 
accomplishments of the present admin- 
istration, and I must say I would like 


to compliment the Washington Post for 
running the ‘series. 

Today’s article spells out my feelings 
and my statements on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere in regard to the 
conduct of the Kennedy administration. 
Mr. Nixon has done an excellent job of 
reflecting the views of conservative Con- 
gressmen and of the majority of the 
people of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include Mr. Nixon’s latest article in 
the REcorp: 


Botp LEADERSHIP URGED—NIXxON CALLS KEN- 
NEDY’S FOREIGN PoLticy WEAK 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The shakedown cruise of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is over. The national interest 
demands that he drop overboard the pilots 
who have almost run the ship of state 
aground in the past 6 months and take over 
the wheel himself. 

There has never been a time in American 
history when there was a more critical need 
for decisive leadership in the White House. 
Reports are piling up from abroad and at 
home indicating that thoughtful people are 
losing confidence in the administration’s 
ability to provide that leadership. 

This is no time for those of us in the 
loyal opposition to say “We told you so.” 
The stakes are too high. The decisions 
President Kennedy makes in the next few 
weéks may not only make or break- his ad- 
ministration. They can determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the cause of peace and free- 
dom for America and the world. 

President Kennedy’s campaign statement 
that “this is a time for greatness” will never 
be more true than at this moment. Great- 
ness is not something which exists in the 
abstract. Only when men and nations are 
tested by great challenges can their true 
greatness be determined. 

America faces such challenges today. 

President Kennedy has many of the char- 
acteristics which qualify him to meet those 
challenges—high intelligence, great energy, 
the ability to inspire by his eloquence. But 
because of unsure and indecisive leadership 
in the field of foreign policy, questions are 
being raised on all sides. . 


TOUGH DECISIONS AHEAD 


Is he prepared to make the really tough 
decisions which a strong leader must make? 

Will he be willing to take the sometimes 
lonely and unpopular positions which the 
Nation's interests demand? 

Rather than follow public opinion will he 
create it and mold it? 

Rather than waiting to see what is popu- 
lar, will he move decisively to do what is 
right? 

Nobody has better charted the course he 
must follow than he did in his inaugural 
address. He struck a responsive chord when 
he told Americans to ask themselves not 
what the country could do for them but 
what they could do for the country. The 
country was ready for that kind of leader- 
ship, but he has failed to provide it. 


HAMLET-LIKE PSYCHOSIS 


His administration, in the field of foreign 
policy, has been plagued by a Hamlet-like 
psychosis which seems to paralyze it every 
time decisive action is required. 

If it continues to be so afflicted, the Ken- 
nedy administration will be a failure and 
the country will go down the drain with it. 

On Laos he made an eloquent public 
statement pointing up the critical impor- 
tance of avoiding a Communist takeover. 
All who heard him assumed that he knew 
what needed to be done and was prepared to 
do it. But then the “how-not-to-do-it” 
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clique in the White House and State De- 
partment took over. The result was that 
bold talk was followed by confusion, inde- 
cision and weakness—and a victory for Com- 
munist power and prestige not only in Laos 
but in all of southeast Asia. 

THE CUBAN DEBACLE 


In Cuba he again approved a course of 
action which was bold and decisive. But 
when the critical decision which meant the 
difference between success and failure had 
to be made, advisers who opposed the action 
in the first place prevailed with the result 
that the United States ended up in the 
humiliating position of appearing to be both 
weak and aggressive at the same time. 

In his talks with me and with others 
after the Cuban debacle, he left the clear 
impression that above everything else he in- 
tended to develop a new policy which would 
deal decisively with Castro. But then an- 
other group of advisers stepped in and he 
became involved in the ridiculous Cuban 
tractor deal. Now the current line seems to 
be that we were fortunate not to have suc- 
ceeded in Cuba and that we will not be able 
to deal with Castro until we have solved the 
economic problems of Latin America fifty or 
a hundred years in the future. 


THE ATOMIC TEST ISSUE 


Just recently the administration went 
through the same kind of an exercise on 
the critical problem of resuming under- 
ground atomic tests. Administration leaders 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
made speeches, with the blessing of the 
White House, urging that tests be resumed. 
Leaks from the White House to columnists 
and editorial writers made it apparent Pres- 
ident Kennedy had made up his mind on 
this issue and that he was determined to 
order the resumption of tests. But then 
the flak against resuming tests began going 
up. He was warned that such action would 
be unpopular in some foreign countries. 
Again, after coming to the point of deci- 
sion, he evaded the issue by ordering still 
another study of a problem, the facts of 
which he already knows. 

On the domestic front, he has asked for 
steppedup spending for military security. 
He has also asked for increased foreign aid. 
But he has not been able to bring himself | 
to the point of carrying out the spirit of his 
inaugural address by shelving some of his 
new, nondefense -domestic spending pro- 
grams so that we can pay for increases in 
national security without raising taxes or 
prices. 

After the high hopes which were raised by 
his inaugural address, this course of conduct 
has contributed to a sense of letdown, un- 
easiness and lack of confidence among both 
those who supported him and those who op- 
posed him in 1960.. But throughout the 
country, people want their President to suc- 
ceed. Some bold, decisive acts of leadership 
will galvanize the Nation behind him. 

FIRM BERLIN STAND PRAISED 


On Berlin, the administration’s strong, 
firm statements deserve the support of all 
Americans. But again, the test will be—what 
actions will he take to back up strong words? 
Calling up more reserves and increasing 
bomber production in view of new intelli- 
gence estimates on Soviet airpower are in the 
right direction. 

But what will impress Khrushchev in the 
long run is not a strong program dealing 
with Berlin alone but a consistent overall 
program of firmness in all of the areas of 
theésworld conflict. 

A sign of weakness or indecision in one 
area will inevitably create the impression 
that when the chips are down we may be 
weak in another. What President Kennedy 
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must now do is to convince Khrushchev and 
his Communist colleagues that the United 
States will not tolerate Communist aggres- 
sion in Berlin or in any other part of the 
world and that we are prepared to do what 
is necessary at home and abroad to back up 
our policies with action if we are put to the 
test. 
MUST FOLLOW UP 


This means that the Kennedy administra- 
tion must follow up its policy decisions in 
Berlin with similarly firm decisions on atomic 
tests, on Cuba, on southeast Asia, and in 
domestic fiscal policies. In diplomacy, we 
must remain firm on such issues as our op- 
position to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

To develop and carry out such policy de- 
cisions, President Kennedy must begin by 
clearing up the organizational mess which 
has developed in the State and Defense De- 
partments. 

America must speak with one voice in for- 
eign policy and not sound like a Tower of 
Babel, as has too often been the case in the 
past 6 months. To put it bluntly, Dean 
Rusk has not yet had a fair chance to be 
Secretary of State. He should be given an 
opportunity to run the Department. If he 
isn’t strong enough to run it, President Ken- 
nedy should appoint someone who is. 

PENTAGON MORALE LOW 


Morale at the Pentagon is at an alltime 
low. The appointment of Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, admittedly a very able man, as the Presi- 
dent’s personal military adviser, has com- 
pounded the already existing confusion. 
Only President Kennedy, himself, can 
straighten out the lines of communication 
and command in these vital areas. 

I am preparing articles on each of the 
subjects I have discussed. By the time they 
are ready for publication, I hope that the 
decisions will have been made which will 
make unnecessary the publication of the 
constructive criticism I now feel should be 
made in the national interest. 

President Kennedy’s problems are formi- 
dable but they are not unique. Every Pres- 
ident at the beginning of his administration 
goes through a period when he must deter- 
mine which of his advisers he can best rely 
on. But President Kennedy’s difficulty up 
to this point has been that when situations 
required immediate action, he has too often 
evaded the issue by asking new advisers for 
more advice. 

THE PRESIDENT KNOWS 


Based on my long acquaintance with him 
and on conversations I have had with him 
since his election, I am convinced that Pres- 
ident Kennedy knows what needs to be done. 
What he must do is to lead and not to be 
continually inhibited by the well-inten- 
tioned but potentially disastrous advice of 
those, who fearing the risks involved in ac- 
tion, invariably recommend a course of inac- 
tion which will lead to even greater risks. 

I recall my conversation with him imme- 
diately after the Cuban failure. I referred 
to reports in the press to the effect that 
some of his advisers had warned him against 
taking firm action which might risk war on 
the ground that the Republicans would 
have a “war party” issue in 1964. I told 
him that he need have no fears on that 
score as far as I was concerned and that I 
would back any action the national interest 
required. 

He answered by saying that he was not 
concerned by such political considerations. 
I recall his words exactly: “If we don’t do 
what is necessary and what is right, the 
election of 1964 may not be worth holding.” 

If he is guided by this philosophy, America 
and the free world will have the decisive 
leadership we need in this critical period. 
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Robert T. Davis, GSA Director of Legis- 
lation, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20, 1961, the General Services Adminis- 
tration held its annual honor awards 
ceremony. This occasion is designed to 
recognize the men and women who, 
through their work in the agency, have 
made a major contribution toward the 
realization of our national goals. Rob- 
ert T. Davis, GSA Director of Legisla- 
tion, is such a man. For his outstand- 
ing work, he received a Distinguished 
Service Award. 

Bob Davis is a native of Oklahoma’s 
Third Congressional District which I 





have the honor to represent in the Con-. 


gress. He is known and respected by 
Members on both sides of the aisle, not 
only for his work with GSA, but for his 
service as administrative assistant to my 
immediate predecessor in the House, the 
late Paul Stewart. I know I speak for 
many of my colleagues when I say, “‘Con- 
gratulations, Bob, for a job well done!” 


Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert the citation and comments about 
Bob Davis which appeared in the awards 
ceremony program: 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, Rosert T. 
Davis, Director oF LEGISLATION, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND PuBLIC AFFAIRS—CITATION FOR 
CONTINUOUS DEDICATION TO PUBLIC SERV- 
IcE, DEVOTION TO DuTY, AND OUTSTANDING 
EFFORT IN FURTHERING THE LEGISLATIVE 
PrRoGRAM OF GSA 


Mr. Davis has had primary responsibility 
for the coordination and furtherance of 
GSA’s legislative program for more than 10 
years. His ability in this field has been rec- 
ognized by each succeeding Administrator 
of GSA. Mr. Davis’ personal leadership 
has been a major contributing factor in the 
steady growth and accomplishment of GSA’s 
annual legislative program. This pregram 
covers many annual items as recommended 
by GSA, as well as the development of posi- 
tion papers on hundreds of legislative pro- 
posals annually which affect the diverse ac- 
tivities of the agency. In addition, Mr. 
Davis is required to attend a multitude of 
congressional hearings affecting GSA’s poli- 
cies and programs. 

His personal integrity, enthusiasm, and 
dedication to the principles of sound legis- 
lation and improved Government program- 
ing have in no small part added to the 
prestige and good will now enjoyed by GSA 
within the executive department as well as 
in committees of Congress among congres- 
sional leaders. 

His comprehensive knowledge of agency 
programs and his familiarity with the prob- 
lem areas encountered by GSA have enabled 
him to render exceptional service and sound 
judgment in connection with the many de- 
mands made upon him within and outside 
of the agency. Inquiries received from 
Members of Congress in connection with 
legislative and program problems normally 
involve difficult and complex questions 
which could only be successfully handled by 
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a@ person of his demonstrated ability and 
recognizable interest in his assigned duties. 

His contribution to public understanding 
and support of GSA programs constitutes 
an outstanding service. 





Who Is Really Playing the Communist 
Game? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include a very fine editorial by 
Mr. Henry M. Bullock, editor, church 
school publications, the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., entitled ““Who 
Is Really Playing the Communist 
Game?” 

Mr. Bullock has spent considerable 
time in investigating attacks made on 
various Protestant churches and in this 
editorial he spells out in no uncertain 
terms the Methodist Church reply to 
some of the accusations. I commend the 
editorial to you. It follows: 

WuHo Is REALLY PLAYING THE COMMUNIST 
GAME? : 


(By Henry M. Bullock) 


The brusk demand “Put up or shut up,” 
used to help us boys separate the boasters 
from the doers in schoolyard rivalries. Per- 
haps this same demand should be made of 
those who assert that churches and ministers 
are “riddled with communism.” 

The Communists know full well that the 
Protestant churches provide a strong bul- 
wark against their worldwide scheme. No 
Methodist should give currency to accusa- 
tions and rumors, however plausible the al- 
leged “proof” may seem. Let us demand 
that the accusers make their accusations re- 
sponsibly or retract them. If they do 
neither, it is the accusers who are playing 
the Communist game. What more could 
Communists ask than to have the churches 
weakened by unsupported suspicions and 
doubts planted by self-styled patriots against 
churches and ministers? 

THEIR CHARACTERS ARE PASSED 


Loyal Christians are naturally disturbed by 
these frequent denunciations. Whenever 
Methodists are accused, we should demand 
that the accusers prefer charges against the 
persons they accuse or publicly retract their 
accusations. 

The character of every Methodist minister 
is publicly reviewed and passed by his an- 
nual conference each year before he receives 
appointments to any responsibility under the 
church. Moreover, the passage of the char- 
acter of any Methodist minister can be ar- 
rested by any member who is in possession 
of facts that would disqualify that minister 
for service in his high calling. Every district 
superintendent and bishop is required under 
Methodist law to act promptly on any such 
serious accusation, guaranteeing the accuser 
the right to present evidence and the accused 
the right of defense before a duly constituted 
church body. (See Methodist Discipline, 
1956, par. 646, 921-983.) 

I think it is significant that in spite of all 
thé accusations, I have not heard of any ac- 
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cuser who has dared to bring an actual 
charge of communism against one of our 
ministers where the case could be really 
tried. I do not know of a Methodist minis- 
ter who has been proved to be a Communist 
in any civil or church court. 

These detractors of the church are not try- 
ing to help either the church or the Nation— 
they are trying to undermine them. Some 
apparently make a comfortable living by do- 
ing so. They want to keep on carping, but 
they are not willing to act responsibly and 
prefer charges. 

CARELESS JOINING NOT TO BE CONDONED 


As part of the World War II effort many 
persons participated in organizations to in- 
crease understanding between Russia and 
America. This had the support of highly 
placed loyal Americans such as the then Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. But wartime 
membership in such groups has subsequently 
been interpreted by some as subversive 
activity. 

It must be candidly admitted that a few 
church people may have cooperated with 
Communists on certain objectives which in 
themselves seemed to be good, not realizing 
that their involvement would be made to 
play into Communist hands in a variety of 
unethical ways. 

In evaluating lists of persons alleged to be 
pro-Communist, it should be said that some 
persons permitted their names to be used 
by groups whose real purposes were not 
known to the signers. We should also un- 
derstand that a favorite Communist strategy 
is to use without permission the names of 
respected persons as sponsors of various 
projects or committees. Another important 
fact is that certain bonafide organizations 
were infiltrated and captured by Commu- 
nists, although listings do not always dis- 
tinguish participation before and after Com- 
munist control. 

Carelessness in permitting one’s name to 
be used or neglect to disavow membership in 
“Communist captured” groups cannot be 
condoned, but it should not be distorted into 
an accusation of communism. After all, 
there are few human beings who have not 
made mistakes. 


ALL IS NOT COMMUNISM THAT DIFFERS 


Excited, careless, and possibly even ma- 
licious persons often use the word “com- 
munism” incorrectly. I have heard the term 
“communism” applied to fluoridation of 
water, the United Nations, Salk vaccine, 
court rulings pertaining to racial justice, and 
plans for “metropolitan government” in our 
populous urban areas. Even the prepara- 
tion of the revised standard version of the 
Holy Bible is described as a Communist plot. 

Strictly speaking communism is the theory 
that all means of production (farms, fac- 
tories, mines, etc.) should be owned‘ and 
operated by the government, and that the 
change from private to government owner- 
ship should be achieved by violent overthrow 
of the established order. Marxian commu- 
nism asserts that God does not exist and it 
opposes all religions. 

This dangerous movement should be un- 
derstood and defeated on every front, and 
to this end Christian people should be 
familiar with the important facts about its 
philosophy and mode of operation. Across 
the years Methodist church-school publica- 
tions have reviewed and recommended many 
of the reliable and less technical works in 
this field. In recent months, for instance, 
we have recommended: 

“Masters of Deceit,” by J. Edgar aaa, 
Henry Holt & Co., $5). 

“Communism and Christ,” by Charles W. 
Lowry, Morehouse-Barlow, $2.75; paper, 
$1.75. 

But persons who do not agree with us are 
not necessarily Communists. Some people 
are busily trying to destroy true American 
freedom and democracy by accusing those 
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with whom they do not agree of being Com- 
munist. Such accusations have been made 
against Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower; Members of Congress and the 
Supreme Court; lay and clerical leaders of 
the churches; the National Council of 
Churches; ‘and the World Council of 
Churches and their member denominations— 
including the Methodist Church. The ac- 
cusations are usually cast in vague phrases 
such as “leftist,” “pro Communist,” or “soft 
on communism.” 
PROSELYTING INSTEAD OF EVANGELIZING 


It should be frankly stated that much of 
the criticism and suspicion about the 
churches and their ministers is deliberatedly 
fomented by certain small fundamentalist 
churches that consider all persons who do 
not agree with their own ideas to be infidels 
and Communists. These heretical groups 
use the Bible literally and legalistically—as 
the Pharisees used it—instead of the way 
Jesus used the Scriptures. Some of these 
groups are frankly “separatists,” urging 
people to leave the great churches of our 
Nation. They seem to spend most of their 
time proselyting members from other de- 
nominations instead of seeking to win the 
lost for Christ. The accusations of these 
groups appear to have been taken seriously 
by certain writers of manuals and booklets 
both in government and in private organ- 
izations. 

Those who would like to know more about 
the intrigue to discredit the great Protestant 
churches of America should read the well- 
documented book, “Apostles of Discord” by 
Ralph L. Roy. Unfortunately this book is 
now out of print, but you may be able to ob- 
tain it from your local library. Free reprints 
of an article by Dr. Roy on this subject 
which originally appeared in “The Pastor” 
may be obtained by request from the edi- 
torial division, Board of Education, 201 
Eighth Avenue South, Nashville 3, Tenn. 





House Joint Resolution 447 Approved by 
New York State VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, to indi- 
cate to this Congress the growing con- 
cern of our American people for a real- 
istic, effective confrontation of the Com- 
munist-Soviet war upon us, I submit the 
following endorsement of House Joint 
Resolution 447 by the New York State 
VFW. 

It will be of interest to his many friends 
that our former colleague, Gen. Pat 
Kearney, was present at the conference 
and lent his support to this resolution. 


The department adjutant’s letter and 

resolution follow: 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
New York, N.Y ., June 27, 1961. 

Hon. JOHN R. PILLION, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PILLION: Pursuant to 
a telephonic conversation with your secretary 
yesterday, June 26, 1961, I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of a resolution, G—26, which is an 
emergency resolution, originating in com- 
mittee at the 42d Annual Department Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, at Syracuse, N.Y., June 
22 to 24, 1961. 
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This resolution was introduced, unani- 
mously adopted at our convention, and the 
same is being forwarded to our national or- 
ganization for further action at the 62d 
annual convention, which will be held in 
Miami Beach, Fla., August 18 to 25, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH T. GuMo, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION G-26—AN EMERGENCY RESOLU- 
TION ORIGINATING IN COMMITTEE—INTRO- 
DUCED AND PASSED AT DEPARTMENT CONVEN- 
TION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NEW York, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS ON JUNE 23, 
1961 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 

87th session of Congress of the United States, 

a resolution known as House Joint Resolu- 

tion 447; and 

“Whereas the purport of said resolution is 
that we openly declare a cold war against 
communistic organizations, indicating each 
and every one by their operating name or 
names: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this department approve 
ir. toto the said resolution and request all 
of it’s members to advise their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress that they ap- 
prove the same and demand that the said 
resolution be adopted. 

Appreved and adopted at the 42d depart- 
ment convention, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Syracuse, N.Y., Jane 
22 to 24, 1961. 

LEONARD E. FRIEDLANDER, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

JosEePu T. Gumo, 
Department Adjutant. 





Wise Guidance by Chairman Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA % 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able CarL Vinson, has made many his- 
toric contributions enhancing the securi- 
ty of our Nation. As Members of this 
House well know—and as the Pentagon 
certainly well knows—Chairman Vinson 
watches over our Defense Establish- 
ment with a wise and discerning eye. 
When, in his opinion, the Pentagon is 
becoming a bit forgetful—or, in some 
cases, indifferent—of the law under 
which it operates, he is not hesitant to 
write directly to the Secretary of De- 
fense or any other appropriate official, 
reminding them of the spirit and the 
letter of the law which should guide 
their activities. I am sure that Mem- 
bers of this House will recall that on 
May 23, 1961, Chairman Vinson wrote 
to the Secretary of Defense concerning 
reports that Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, contrary to the provisions of 
the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 
were improperly issuing orders to the 
military departments, bypassing the 
departmental Secretaries. 

‘This action by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, was 
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widely recognized both in Government 
and the press as having a constructive 
effect from the standpoint of orderly 
and efficient government. 

What is one of the best evaluations 
of Chairman Vrinson’s action in this 
matter appeared in an article in the 
July 1961 issue of the VFW American 
Security Reporter. This is a publica- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. It is devoted pri- 
marily to national security matters. 
This VFW publication is nationally dis- 
tributed and is printed under the di- 
rection of Ted C. Connell, of Texas, 
national commander in chief of the 
VFW. 

The article pertaining to Mr. Vin- 
son’s letter to the Secretary of Defense, 
entitled “Wise Guidance by Chairman 
Vinson,” was written by Brig. Gen. J. D. 
Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, di- 
rector, national security and foreign af- 
fairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. In view of the sound 
evaluation of the importance of Chair- 
man Vinson’s timely action, the article 
from the very influential VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter follows these re- 
marks and the attention of Members of 
this House—and the Pentagon—is in- 
vited to it. The article follows: 

Wise GUMANCE BY CHAIRMAN VINSON 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 

Retired, Director, National Security and 

Foreign Affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars 

of the United States) 

Chairman Cart Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee, reacting to increasing 
reports of administrative corner-cutting in 
the Pentagon, followed his usual effective 
procedure of writing directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In his comprehensive and 
pointed letter of May 23, 1961, Chairman 
Vinson expressed concern over press and 
magazine articles indicating a defense re- 
organization proposal which would allegedly 
allow civilian assistants of the Secretary of 
Defense to bypass the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, thus dealing 
directly with the subordinates in those 
services. 

Chairman Vinson, who has long insisted 
on maintaining the organizational identity 
and administrative effectiveness of the mili- 
tary departments, reminded the Secretary 
of Defense that Congress has by law 
specifically restricted the authority of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense from issu- 
ing orders to military departments. In 
order to retain administrative logic and 
orderliness, Congress, following the leader- 
ship, of Chairman Vinson, specified that 
Assistant Defense Secretaries could issue an 
order to a military department only when 
the Secretary of Defense specifically granted 
such authority to an Assistant with respect 
to specific subjects, and that such orders, 
“must be issued through the Secretary of 
the military department or his designee.” 

It will be recalled that this matter of 
whether or not the civilian Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense would possess authority to 
issue orders to the military departments was 
@ major issue of the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. It was Chairman Vrinson’s 
views then—and his views prevailed—that 
restriction’: upon the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense in this regard was imperative to pre- 
vent such Assistants from becoming, in spite 
of the law, operating officials, rather than 
their intended function as staff advisers to 
the Secretary of Defense. Were this change 
to take place, it would, in Chairman Vinson’s 
thinking, result in administrative confusion 
and a mushrooming of the staff structure 
at the Department of Defense level. 
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In his letter to the Secretary of Defense 
Chairman Vinson reviewed in considerable 
detail the legislative history on this point. 
Secretary McNamara replying, on May 25, 
1961, to Chairman Vzinson, assured the 
Chairman that rumors as to a reorganiza- 
tion proposal making such a change in the 
status of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense were incorrect. 

The effect of this top level exchange of 
correspondence has been to clarify the au- 
thority and status of the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and, in turn, to 
raise a caution flag for those who believe 
that increasing power grants must be made 
to the Assistant Secretaries of Defense at 
the expense of the prestige and authority 
of the Secretaries of the three military 
departments. 

Chairman Vrinson’s action is another 
example of how the Nation’s defense organ- 
ization—and hence the Nation’s military 
strength—continues to benefit from his. vast 
knowledge, keen intuition, and constant at- 
tention to our national security. 





Foreign Aid Adjudicated in the Court 
of Commonsense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, if I were 
sitting as a judge in the imaginary su- 
preme court of commonsense and if I 
were asked to adjudicate the rights of 
a citizen as to the foreign aid program 
and make a declaration as to its con- 
stitutionality, I would render an opinion 
for and on behalf of the court about as 
follows: 

Supreme court of commonsense— 
John Q. Citizen, appellant, against 
judgment reversing United States of 
America, appellee. 

Opinion of the court by Judge SILER: 
John Q. Citizen, the appellant, is a citi- 
zen, resident and taxpayer of Wild Cat, 
in Clay County, Ky., and he brought this 
action for declaration of rights and for 
constitutional determination, on behalf 
of himself and millions of others similar- 
ly situated, against the United States 
of America, the appellee, as a legal test 
of that act of Congress known as the 
Mutual Security Law but popularly 
known as the foreign aid giveaway pro- 
gram. 

The trial court, apparently under some 
pressure of local political maneuvering 
and the flutterings of ever present alarm- 
ists, rendered judgment against appel- 
lant. He now appeals. 

Appellant alleged, among other things 
and without controversy as to his fac- 
tual presentation, that appellee had ex- 
pended $300 million in a certain coun- 
try of southeast Asia, known as Laos, 
thousands of miles from appellee, having 
a constitutional monarchy and a Bud- 
dhist religion among its people; that 
Laos is a backward country without man- 
ufacturing capacity or war-making po- 
tential and could not possibly develop 
such capacity or potential within the 
next 25 years; that part of his own taxes 
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were taken from him without his con- 
sent and against his wishes in order to 
pay out the said sum of $300 million to 
Laos; that part of this same tax money 
had been used in Laos and elsewhere to 
build better highways than now exist in 
Clay County, Ky., and to construct wa- 
terway dams such as his county does not 
Possess and to erect local industries in 
Laos and elsewhere even though his own 
county and many others throughout 
America had no such local industry 
whatsoever; that the ostensible purpose 
of this $300 million expenditure was to 
keep Laotian people happy and con- 
tented and prone to be democracy- 
minded rather than Communist-minded; 
that Laos nevertheless had already had 
a majority of its people and most of its 
territory converted away from its mon- 
archy and into its newly found com- 
munistic ideology with the net result 
that appellant’s tax money and that of 
his compatriots had been dissipated and 
poured down the proverbial rathole of 
total waste; that the U.S. Constitution 
provides at no place therein for the levy- 
ing of taxes upon persons or property in 
Clay County, Ky., in order to bolster the 
economy or support the monarchy of 
Laos or of any other country; that the 
United States of America is already bur- 
dened with a national debt of $298 bil- 
lion and with substantial deficit financ- 
ing and with a heavily unbalanced 
budget, all of which will have to be 
reckoned with by appellant’s children 
and grandchildren for the next 10 gen- 
erations; that this governmental folly 
had been engaged in by leaders of both 
major political parties for more than 15 
years and at a total taxpayer cost -of 
more than $85 billion; that no one can 
prove that the United States of America 
had ever bought any friends or cured 
any ills in any part of the world with 
these fantastic expenditures but that, on 
the contrary, it had a few friends as it 
ever had in its history, all of which was 
recently evidenced by insults and abuse 
against one of its Vice Presidents in 
South America and toward a proposed 
visit of its President to Japan for pur- 
poses of international friendship. 

So, John Q. Citizen now asks for a 
declaration of his rights and for a con- 
stitutional determination by this su- 
preme court of commonsense pertaining 
to all of the program set forth above. 

Having carefully considered the 
agreed facts and all of the reasonable 
inferences deducible therefrom, as they 
clearly appear to be established in this 
case, the court now adjudges that John 
Q. Citizen has the complete legal right 
to be hereafter free from paying the 
taxes necessary for this foreign-aid pro- 
gram, especially since this program, 
first, furnishes to Laos and other coun- 
tries roads, dams, and industries such 
as John Q. Citizen does not enjoy and 
since the program, second, has cost his 
country $85 billion without any tangi- 
ble or proven benefit whatsoever and 
since the program, third, is not sanc- 
tioned nor permitted by any provision 
of the U.S. Constitution and since the 
net effect-of the entire program, fourth, 
is to impoverish John Q. Citizen and 
millions of others like him for the bene- 
fit of Lao citizens and other people 
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in foreign domains and entirely against 
his will and without his consent. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
now accordingly reversed for further 
proceedings consistent with this opinion 
of the supreme court of commonsense. 





House Joint Resolution 447: Communist- 
Soviet Forces Are at War—United 
States Is No. 1 Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 ‘ 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial contained in the 
newspaper, Depew Herald and Cheek- 
towaga News. The identical editorial 
was also published in the Lancaster 
Enterprise. 

Cheektowaga and Lancaster are towns 
adjourning Buffalo, N.Y. Depew is a vil- 
lage within the towns of Cheektowaga 
and Lancaster. 

The population of these communities 
is more than 100,000. 

The editorial is a superb and compre- 
hensive summary of the essence of House 
Joint Resolution 447 and of its purposes. 
I take this opportunity to compliment 
these newspapers and their editorial 
writer for the realistic view that is so 
sorely needed on the part of our public 
leaders if we are to successfully defend 
this Nation’s future: 

We Can TELL THE WorLD WE KNOW WHERE 
WE STAND 

Lenin said many years ago: “Before the 
end, frightful collisions between the Soviet 
and other states will be inevitable.” 

His most recent successor, Mr. Khrushchev, 
has continued the Lenin word. He has pub- 
licly stated, “We declare war upon you 
(meaning us).” 

The Chinese Communists have picked up 
the cry to claim war with non-Communists 
is. inevitable. Khrushchev, it has been re- 
ported, has denied this is so—that the West 
can be persuaded to go along with the Com- 
mits—but any time he has dropped the hint 
that maybe the opposite worlds can get 
along, it is at a time when he believes his 
sugarcoated sayings will drop our guard. 

Congressman John R. Prtuion, from our 
own 42d District, believes the time has 
come—in fact, he thinks it’s long past due— 
when we have got to recognize the facts of 
life. 

When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, we 
declared war on her. When the Korean 
Commies started their conflict, we accepted 
the challenge and fought back. 

Mr. PILLION says out loud what others 
have known but have left unsaid, that the 
free world is at war with communism, 
whether we can see it or not. In some cases 
it is a shooting war and sometimes it’s a war 
of nerves. Whatever the tactics, if we are 
to win, we first must recognize we are in 
the battle. 

On June 12, 1961, PILLION 
introduced Resolution 447 in Congress which 
asks that the Congress recognize we are in a 
total war against the Communist parties of 
the world, and that “the United States for- 
mally and solemnly declares that a state of 


war exists between the United States and 
the Communists parties of the world, jointly 
and severally.” He names 98 of these parties. 

He also asks the United States to pledge 
all its resources “to the defeat and the 
destruction of the Communist Parties 
named.” 

He further asks in the resolution that 
the United States call for immediate con- 
certed action on the part of the people 
of the free world who cherish freedom, all 
people under Communist tyranny who as- 
pire to freedom, to religious bodies, labor 
unions, societies, institutions, and govern- 
ments who would resist conquest. 

“The United States,” the resolution states, 
“seeks for all mankind a true peace on earth, 
an enduring peace, a peace with spiritual 
satisfaction, a peace that will bring mate- 
rial abundance to all people, a peace of free- 
dom and everlasting hope.” 

This is not a resolution to be taken lightly, 
for it doesn’t just condemn the hated com- 
munism; it goes much farther—it pledges 
our total resources, and that means digging 
down in our sock whenever and however 
necessary. 

And more than that it means measuring 
all our actions, like we would in any other 
war, by the scale of how it fits in plans for 
victory. 

Some of this we are doing already, but 
it is not enough. When you are at war, 
there is never enough of anything. The 
resolution says we are at war (which we are, 
whether Congress adopts the resolution or 
not) and our resources will be employed 
for the destruction of communism before 
it destroys our way of life. 

Such a resolution at this particular time 
would strengthen the hand of President Ken- 
nedy right at the time when he needs that 
strength, by telling the Communists there 
is no doubt we'll fight if they decide to cross 
the line we have chosen to defend. 

One reason we've usually found ourselves 
at the wrong end of these deals with Russia 
is the fact that Russia knows she’s already 
at war, but we don’t. This resolution will 
put our diplomatic house in order for it 
will tell the world we know where we are; 
and once we know where we are, we know in 
which direction to move. 

This is not a political resolution, it is an 
American answer to the Communist Party. 
The resolution is for those souls who rightly 
believe that our families, our homes, our 
way must be protected, from the onslaught 
of a merciless conqueror. This show of 
strength and determination is our only hope 
of eventually avoiding a nuclear cataclysm. 

The tensions will increase as this year 
progresses. We can square our shoulders, 
if we honestly and openly admit ~what we 
surely know—we are at war, whether we like 
it or not—and we are out to win. 





The Late Honorable Paul H. Cunningham 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the passing of our friend and former 
colleague, Paul Cunningham, came as a 
great shock to all-of us. He represented 
his district in Iowa adequately and ef- 
fectively for many years. He had a 
broad understanding of the problems of 
his area and the whole Nation. His 
vigorous espousal of those ideals for 
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which he stood made him an outstand- 
ing Member of this great body. His gen- 
tle spirit and kindly tolerance endeared 
him to all who knew him.. To his widow, 
Gail, and to his family as well, we extend 
our sincerest sympathy. 





Population Mobility Supports H.R. 7300 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Theodore V. Houser, chairman and 
director of Sears, Roebuck & Co., ap- 
pearing as a spokesman for economic 
development, in support of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for education, told the 
General Subcommittee on Education, in 
part: 

We are one Nation and individuals every- 
where should be concerned with the educa- 
tion received by citizens throughout the 
country, but even if they are not, they should 
recognize the steady flow of adults and of 
children part way through school to States 
where their prospects are brighter. Unless 
the people who move have received adequate 
education in their home States, they may be- 
come a burden upon the States to which they 
move. 


To point up the degree of mobility of 
residents of the United States, I include 
as a part of my remarks a tabulation 
showing the number of West Virginians 
born in other States, as reported by the 
U.S. census of population, 1950. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


“The mobility of the Nation’s population 
is such that no part of the country can af- 
ford to neglect educational deficiencies in 
other sections. ‘The quality of each State’s 
education is affected by the quality of edu- 
cation in other States. Each year nearly 
35 million people change residence, over 5 
million crossing State lines. Every 5 years 
15 percent of the school-age. population 
moves from one State to another.”—F. J. 
Seidner, “Federal Support for Education: 
The Situation Today,” Public Affairs Insti- 
tute: Washington, 1959, page 16. 


Residents of West Virginia born in other 


States! 1950: 

Ala ROG. 2... on teticaddcinadiecuue 12,810 
DRO iain sien in csis tinieitetinhallaicnnen omnia 

QI sr ieiniinn acct thigpcipiiellipintagiiaiiinaial 200 
BPRAREOD 6a dic cit digntistnmcankinnnniiid: 1, 000 
CECI as heen as segeiesecenipisiniaiciliibiiis 1, 200 
COR ip ckccniptnn tec ntdigniniencaleuiion 570 
CURMINOCIIU oan hi cei cdecouseuin 650 
I i oink dies sss wcnssbineee 355 
District of Columbia__-.......-_.. 1,630 
WIsGRR Sis 3S. Seika does 1,725 
COGN aos 6S a stile 4,010 
OUR Fe. 5 Tice dade 115 
IGRI 65 nee, S. én 125 
NG Sn... ea eee 3, 980 
Sak i ea che ee ee 4,435 
IN an cetiiso ninicivtslnhainomrcisailiataaiina eomcaallls 1,200 
65. Sis Fertnttiak anita 1,.185 
MUON iin imiccdgt ciate 43, 200 
SE in sth ss <tibiciiiatittcmbiet 690 
DOIG ih inn a csienschistitcilaemligliitisias enctiidatailis oll 410 
ONG ids cinco tnitinicditliapiiliicaiea aia 16,905 
Massachusetts....................- 1,425 


1 “State of Birth,” special report P-E No. 
4A, 1950 U.S. census of population, pp. 19-21. 
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Residents, etc—Continued 
iittiintinetanenne ance nh = 2,925 
iat, cat nalpents, arene eo 720 
SE Cb saciniremeodsoneueoe 1, 330 
SS a EE 1, 940 
i ei eed icenn nko ne 220 
IIE ic uti vi batch allivdansitaililinasinen 550 
CEN gba 60 
Meow mampenire.....2.....-..-..... 230 
i ie gos haere knee daisies 2, 750 
ES SA ae 120 
ins cna ccimijndsep nadie crinayes 6, 290 
ER EE Ee 13, 790 
DSS ie known nee 300 
a a, ws ensls omid 59, 430 
NS oi seein 1,370 
il elit a niin aime mean 195 
POT OMN Ri oii iene eneess 45, 535 
i cnenaaline 190 
ee a eeetce 2, 940 
CE ee ea 270 
ee ad mnmenaren 9, 470 
p | SY EERIE ot ae eer 1, 835 
Me eR dite hi bgt eemeshewins 160 
aii Ries anciicsaed anes inten mainio ae 150 
ih 6 sisink —sfiemco seme 82, 890 
OR iiinttintne cee aenicenncnse 505 
SAR A 
a Rd a i tl i a 835 
edie senn-ncconeasonanee 160 
no tenance oem 125 
ea eee “Stine 160 

BY REGIONS 

RE SOS A tl I A 57, 630 

Sk ESS Lae aN 77, T70 

a Sis ei 195, 450 

tise nhs atginat Ren ame ciencinine mening e 3, 670 

hi aa itaen pian cents Seigngvk oni $34, 520 


West Virginia born (now living in West- 
Virginia) 1,621,555. 

West Virginia Dorn (now living elsewhere) 
631,785. 





Encouraging Report from SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared on 
June 22 in the Lindsay (Calif.) Gazette 
relating to the hospital ship SS Hope 
and its commendable work in Saigon and 
Indonesia. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Lindsay (Calif.) Gazette, June 22, 
1961] 
ENCOURAGING REPORT From SS “Hope” 

The hospital ship SS Hope is due to arrive 
in one of the Vietnam ports tomorrow for the 
start of a 4 months’ hospital mission. This 
will end the hospital ship’s first year of 
service and everyone in Lindsay who has 
followed its progress will laud the under- 
taking and its achievement. 

The 15,000-ton converted Navy hospital 
ship, which has spent 7 months in waters off 
Indonesia, has done much to spread the 
Americar. spirit of good will toward the 
friendly people of the Far East. The ship’s 
operation for a year will cost $3.5 million, all 
raised from private sources. This is an ad- 
dition to $2 million in mutual security funds 
used in refitting the ship. 
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Project Hope has much to show for itself 
since it sailed last winter from San Fran- 
cisco. One of its principal purposes is to 
leave a trained local medical corps where- 
ever it goes, and it has treated thousands of 
unfortunates in the process. In this con- 
nection the volunteer staff of American doc- 
tors anc nurses held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, and performed 700 
major operations. Over 30,000 visitors were 
greeted on shipboard. It is hoped they all 
left with a better understanding of the true 
heart of America and the sympathetic feel- 
ing we bold for those in need. 

We can do better, of course, and the pres- 
ent mercy trip of the SS:Hope calls for more 
of the same—more ships and more doctors 
and nurses like the team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, and 30 medical technicians who staff 
the Hope. There is presently a move for 
similar medical teaching missions to Africa 
and to South America. They should be en- 
couraged. 





Stuck on the Green Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 





mission granted me to extend my own. 


remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I do wish to include last Thursday’s joint 
statement by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon and Budget Director Bell. 

At a time when prudent fiscal stand- 
ards are a crying need; when we are ina 
period of relative peacetime prosperity; 
when we should be guarding world con- 
fidence in the dollar; we find just the 
reverse. 

Maybe we should: recall a statement 
attributed to Calvin Coolidge: 

Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody. 


Note that the January projection was 
for a slight surplus. In March it was an 
acknowledged $2.2 billion deficit. In 
May, it was “thought” to be $3 billion 
in the red, and now officially it crowds 
$4 billion in red ink. 

JOINT STATEMENT OF DovGLas DILLON, SEc- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND Davin E. 
BELL, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 
The monthly budget statement for June, 

released today, showed that Federal expendi- 

tures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1961 were $81.5 billion. Revenues were $77.6 

billion, leaving a budget deficit of $3.9 bil- 

lion. The deficit was higher than expected, 
because of the revenue and expenditure ef- 


fects of the recent recession were greater’ 


than anticipated. 

Lower total receipts resulted primarily 
from individual income tax collections sub- 
stantially below previous estimates, plus an 
unexpected increase of $329 million in tax 
refunds. Expenditures were higher than had 
been anticipated, mainly for the military 
activities of the Department of Defense. On 
February 2, the President directed that ex- 
penditures for procurement and construc- 
tion be temporarily accelerated as an anti- 
recession measure. The yearend figures show 
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that this acceleration was more rapid than 
was anticipated. 

The following table compares the actual 
results for fiscal year 1961 with the estimates 
made in March by the present administra- 
tion, the January estimates of the previous 
administration, and the results for 1960. 


Budget totals 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


1961 

1960 T 

actual | Janu- | March 
uary | 28 esti- |Actual ! 























esti- mate 
mate 
ee ee $77.8 | $79.0 | $78.5 77.6 
Expenditures. -_.___- 76.5 78.9 80.7 81.5 
Surplus (+) or defi- 
SD es cerca +1.2 +.1] —2.2 —3.9 
1 Preliminary. 


Budget receipts were $946 million lgwer 
than estimated in March resulting primarily 
from a decline of $856 million in individual 
income tax collections and an increase of 
$329 million in refunds of receipts. Final 
payments (in April) on calendar year 1960 
personal incomes and recent tax withhold- 
ings were both lower than had been ex- 
pected. Although a substantial increase in 
refunds over their 1960 level had been taken 
into account in the earlier estimates, the 
actual increase exceeded expectations, as tax- 
payers with recession-reduced incomes filed 
2 million more refund claims than were ex- 
pected. The decline in individual income 
tax receipts and the increase in the number 
of refunds were partially offset by higher 
than estimated corporation income taxes (up 
$65 million) and all other receipts (up $206 
million). The latter, however, reflects over 
$500 million collected from the advance loan 
repayment by the Republic of Germany. 

Budget expenditures were $810 million 
greater than the March estimates. The 
largest increase was for the Department of 
Defense—military (including military as- 
sistance), which was $651 million more than 
estimated. The next largest increase over 
the March estimates was for the Department 
of Agriculture, up to $147 million, mainly 
because of higher participation by more 
farmers than had been expected in the new 
feed grains program. 

COMPARISON WITH JANUARY ESTIMATES 


The 1961 deficit of $3.9 billion contrasts 
with the surplus of $79 million estimated in 
January of this year by the preceding admin- 
istration. 

Tax collections, based chiefly on earfiings 
received in the calendar year 1960, fell short 
of the January estimate by $2 billion not in- 
cluding the advance repayment of over $500 
million on the German loan, which was not 
counted in the January estimate. 

Total expenditures exceeded the amounts 
estimated in January by $2.6 billion. Mili- 
tary expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense (including military assistance) showed 
an increase of $1,451 million above the Jan- 
uary estimate, of which $561 million reflects 
higher expenditures for the programs in the 
January budget estimates rather than pro- 
gram changes. Expenditures of the Post Of- 
fice were higher than anticipated, chiefly 
because the January budget was based on 
the assumption that the Congress would en- 
act postal rate increases effective April 1, 
1961, in time to reduce the 1961 postal deficit 
by $160 million. .The program of temporary 
extended unemployment benefits, recom- 
mended by President Kennea#, accounted for 
$498 million of the increase over the Janu- 
ary estimate. 
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Budget receipts and expenditures 
{Fiscal years. In millions] 
Description 1960 actual Ohange 
Jan. 16 from 
estimate Mar. 28 
estimate 
RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 
ee BN BI alin ik dticeccedsmnesnnvndpoes $44, 946 $47, 800 — $856 
Cee SNCOND VARIN... .ncnccecneseccedesdceccucen 22, 179 21, 100 +65 
os ciate cudcnekecesctassisesiandwkesdune 9, 222 9, 404 —58 
Se SE Ns opt ct dDxcnccckmchwguenas atievaads 7, 155 6, 719 +206 
cat tb ideeetiriincmton keane pnie ie 5, 045 5, 323 +329 
Richa oie oki anncecnwentdqanmneleee 78, 457 79, 700 —973 
Deduct interfund transactions... --........-....--.--- 694 676 —27 
Net budget receipts _ _----- a incalet oe aati 77, 763 79, 024 —946 
EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR AGENCY 
Legislative branch and the judiciary_..............--- 175 208 —15 
Executive Office of the President_...............----- 56 61 -2 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Mutual security—economie and contingencies. - - 1, 613 1, 675 +67 
se Sti deh ie Reatinn 0G psn nestbiwoserenes 143 43 —55 
Independent offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission.............-...----- 2, 623 2, 660 +56 
I ig dikd ccpcncanempacdaccnadas —323 —100 +87 
Federal Aviation Agency-...........-.-...------- 508 640 +9 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration- - 401 770 +24 
Veterans AGM Atle. 2. oes on on enc ecneeeses- 5, 250 5, 314 +1 
ORR k ai netssacimorasece 555 770 —18 
General Services Administration - -_-. 408 442 —33 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 309 544 —27 
Department of Agriculture. --_._..---. ‘ 5, 419 5, 739 +147 
Department of Commerce.............--------------- 539 511 —13 
Department of Defense— Military: 
ep SE ee ee eee ee 41, 215 41, 500 +711 
i, dnc ndncbwisoow= 1, 609 1, 700 —60 
Department of Defense—Civil_..-..-.....-..--.------ 902 986 —44 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare- - ---- 3, 403 3, 716 —59 
Department of the Interior._...........-.-.--.------- 690 785 +16 
DORE in a ang erie wencadcncvucnecaaqncesss 258 285 —1 
DGG OE BANE bio oe oa ancien ccc nndcctentbnand $549 $295 —$6i 
PR Ce OE. 65s on on ins ecocerinandaeen 525 786 +3 
I. So cananncauecnetminaeen sbeee 247 260 ne 
Treasury Department: 
Interest. _....--- isdn ain pkgs in an ke ni Sule ents weiss 9, 266 8, 993 +62 
A een ann eaten omagtebaseenesen 865 965 +11 
poo gS SaaS a eee 28 48 +8 
Allowance for contingencies__..._........-.---.------ === 25 —25 
a oe a ir Selcwkigutamacelll 77, 233 79, 621 +783 
Deduct interfund transactions. ------ ntbivgd tell. smate 694 676 —27 
Total budget expenditures___.-......-.----.-- 76, 539 78, 945 +810 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—)-_-....----.--- +1, 224 +7 +1, 756 
Note.—Figures are rounded to nearest million and will not necessarily add to totals. 


EXPLANATION OF Masor DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN ACTUAL 1961 EXPENDITURES AND 
MarcH ESTIMATES 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mutual security—economic and contin- 
gencies: $67 million more than estimate, as 
loans, grants, and deliveries were made at 
a somewhat higher rate than indicated by 
previous trends. 

Other: $55 million less than estimated, 
because estimated 1961 payments for Chil- 
ean reconstruction were deferred ($25 mil- 
lion) and unexpected repayments were 
received on loans for defense production 
activities (net loans down $30 million). 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

The sum of $56 million more than an- 
ticipated as a result of faster progress in the 
construction program. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ‘ 

The sum of $87 million more than the 
estimate principally because portfolio sales 
were less than anticipated. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

The sum of $33 million less than esti- 
mated mainly because there was slower 
progress than expected on (1) construction 
and (2) general supply activities. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

The sum of $27 million less than ex- 
pected chiefly for special assistance pur- 
chases of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 





























DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The sum of $147 million more than esti- 
mated. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: $220 mil- 
lion more than estimated mainly as a re- 
sult of higher than expected participation 
in the feed grain program. 

Other: $73 million less than estimate 
principally for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and domestic distribution of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY (INCLUD- 

ING MILITARY ASSISTANCE) 

The sum of $651 million more than esti- 
mate, mainly because of greater acceleration 
of procurement and construction programs 
than had been anticipated and earlier pay- 
ments of some defense bills. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 

The sum of $44 million less than ex- 
pected as result of construction delays 
caused by bad weather, floods, and land 
acquisition difficulties in certain parts of 
the country. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

The sum of $59 million lower than ex- 
pected, primarily for the new program for 
aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents ($20 million), for the National In- 
stitutes of Health ($20 million), and for de- 
fense educational activities ($17 million). 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The sum of $61 million less than esti- 
mated, principally because of a congres- 
sional deferral of a portion of the advance 
to the unemployment trust fund for the 
temporary extended unemployment benefit 
program. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT—INTEREST 

The sum of $62 million higher than esti- 
mated, because of the higher deficit and in- 
creased borrowings. 





A Propaganda Offensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of these re- 
marks a hard-hitting editorial from the 
Boston Herald of July 19, 1961, which 
urges plain speaking in telling our story. 

We must get across to the world the 
fact that most of the tensions and 
threats to peace in the world today have 
as their underlying cause the failure of 
the Soviet Union to live up to the spirit 
of her wartime and subsequent agree- 
ments. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps as GLOBAL WEAPONS 


The West has replied to the Soviet on Ber- 
lin, replied firmly, rationally, and at length. 
But not as effectively as it might. 

The American note runs about 2,500 words 
and seems much longer. They are striped- 
pants words, protocol-minded words, words 
as languorous and unexcitirg as the language 
of a legal brief—which is, indeed, what it 
amounts to. 

It ought to amount to much more than 
that. 

The purpose of the note is not to convince 
Mr. Khrushchev that law and justice are on 
our side and not his. The purpose of the 
note is not to clarify the issues in an ad- 
versary process before the World Court 
(though that might be a good idea). 

The purpose is to establish clearly before 
global opinion that the Soviet and not we 
are threatening the peace of the world, that 
a shot fired over Berlin will be the inescapa- 
ble culpability of the Russians. 

We are really appealing to a jury of the 
world. This is a jury which can by its in- 
formal verdict weigh the balance of power 
between the East and the West on one side 
or the other. 

You do not address a jury ponderously. 
You do not say: “The U.S. Government con- 
tinues to believe that there will be no real 
solution of the German problem, nor any 
real tranquility in Central Europe until the 
German people are reunified in peace and 
freedom on the basis of the universally rec-~ 
ognized principle of self-determination.” 

Instead you say: 

“Chairman Khrushchev, are you willing to 
let the people of Germany live as they want 
to live? 

“Will you let them choose between your 
‘democracy’ and our democracy, between 
your socialism and our free enterprise, be- 
tween your hegemony and our free associa- 
tion? 

“We offer a referendum of the German 
people. 

“Are you afraid of that? 

“The German people have been able to 
examine communism closely for 16 years. 
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If in 16 years your way has not persuaded 
them, then your ideas stand bankrupt be- 
fore the world. 

“We call upon you: Let the Germans vote, 
or get out.” 

Or something like that. 

How that would sound translated into 
Hindi, Bahasa, Swahili, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Amharic we can’t say, but a lot better 
than the note that was actually sent. 

Diplomatically revolutionary no doubt, but 
never before in diplomacy has there been 
such a large, attentive and effective jury. 

The note did put the United States on rec- 
ord precisely, firmly without belligerence. 
We don’t mean to derogate what it said. 
We do want to stress that words are weapons, 
too, in this global war, and we are not using 
them with megaton force. 

When and if Berlin comes to the crucial 
crisis, our case should have been hammered 
home to every juror within earshot. 





Just Count On Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few weeks I have been hearing a lot 
of talk here in Washington, and else- 
where, to the effect that the majority of 
the American people would not be willing 
to go to war over Berlin. 

The Ambassador of the Soviet Union 
was heard to remark a few days ago that 
he did not think our people would back 
up their convictions by resorting to ac- 
tual fighting in that German city. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that the majority of the American peo- 
ple are ready to fight for the rights of 
freemen in Berlin. From my mail, from 
my conversations with constituents in 
my district, and from conversations with 
other Members of Congress, I find that 
now, as at no other time, the American 
people are ready and braced for anything 
which might happen in Berlin. 

That being so, I would like to draw 
your attention to an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Oklahoman, 
entitled “Just Count On Us”: 

{From the Daily Oklahoman, July 13, 1961] 
Just Count ON Us 
MEMO TO WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

We understand you folks back in Wash- 
ington are worried that the people of the 
country are not fully aware of the current 
Berlin crisis and the fact that it might mean 
war this autumn. We suppose that is the 
reason for such eyebrow-raisers as the com- 
* ment by Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, that the National Guard and 
Reserves might be called to active duty. 

May we from the heartland of America 
submit to you that we are ready for what- 
ever comes * * * readier than you believe. 
We've lived with the Berlin danger for 16 
years now, just as you have, and we’ve never 
kidded ourselves it was anything but a 
powderkeg. 

We don’t appreciate the apparent attitude 
in Washington that we are bunch of chil- 
dren who have to be nursemaided and 
“public related” to the realities of this grim 
situation. Particularly distasteful is the 
current policy from Washington of soothing 
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us with one hand and jabbing us with an 
electric shocker with the other. 

Could you please make up your mind what 
you want us to do: Go about our business 
but with an awareness of the danger over 
our heads? Or fly into a tizzy? 

Just because we go fishing on weekends or 
have quiet picnics in the backyard doesn’t 
mean we don’t know what’s going on or don’t 
care. 

If your intent is to warn Khrushchev that 
America Means serious business, well and 
good. But quit looking back over your 
shoulder as though you doubted the Ameri- 
can people. 

What makes you think Oklahoma, for 
example, is blissfully unaware? We know 
about wars and mobilizations, and not just 
in our frontier past. Should the Guard be 
called back this summer, it would be the 
third time in 21 years for Oklahoma. We’ve 
lived through the cleavage of business and 
personal ties that such events bring. We are 
deeply cognizant. of what it means; we are 
prepared to do it again, if necessary. 

But do Americans realize this might mean 
nuclear war, you fret. We've lived with that 
threat for 16 years, too. Americans may not 
talk about it, they may doubt seriously it 
will happen, but they know that if Khru- 
shchev blocks our routes to Berlin, we might 
have to ram an armored column down the 
road from Helmstedt. We know, too, that 
that might bring an exchange of atomic 
artillery shells which could rapidly boil into 
the dropping of H-bombs and the nuclear 
war every sane man dreads. 

Actually, if anything, the American people 
are almost overprimed to fight. Our frus- 
trations at increased Communist imperti- 
nence could explode at the wrong place at 
the wrong time. Is it wise to crank up an 
already tight mechanism by these ‘alarms 
and excursions” over Berlin? 

So, Washington, D.C., you just concentrate 
on standing up to Khrushchev and quit 
worrying about nursemaiding the country. 
You can count on us; come what may. 





Significant 85th Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Samuel Hoffman, former New York City 
school superintendent, father of well- 
known writer Irving Hoffman, celebrated 
his birthday on July 14, 1961. 

Sam Hoffman has long been a leader 
in the fight on juvenile delinquency in 
New York. Scores of useful citizens, 
who once seemed destined for lives of 
crime, can testify to his devoted work in 
rehabilitation. 

Over the years this beloved and re- 
spected man has received tributes from 
world leaders, many of whom continue 
to remember his birthday each year. 
Among them are President Eisenhower, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Joseph Kennedy and 
hundreds of friends throughout the 
world. Songwriter Irving Berlin wrote 
a special song for Sam’s 80th birthday 
and writes new lyrics for it each year. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following news 
item out of Nick Kenny’s column in the 
July 13, 1961, New York Daily Mirror, 


July 24 


which congratulates this fine American 
who continues to work for the youth of 
his community at the venerable age of 
85: 

[From the New York Mirror, July 13, 1961] 


Sam Hoffman, one time schoolteacher and 
full time philosopher, will be 85 tomorrow. 
Four years ago Irving Berlin wrote a song 
especially for Sam, titled “Sam, Sam, The 
Man What Am.” Irving made a demonstra- 
tion record for his old friend and brought 
it to him personally. This made history on 
Tin Pan Alley. Old Sam will be hearing 
from friends all over the world at his home, 
190 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N.Y. 





Winning the Economic Hot War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
a memorandum entitled, “Winning the 
Economic Hot War’, recently prepared 
by Mr. William Q. Winsborough. 

Mr. Winsborough is currently vice 
president of Trade and Finance Ba- 
hamas Ltd. and president of Interna- 
tional Trade and Finance, Inc. 

He outlines in general terms his pro- 
posals on how American private invest- 
ment capital can integrate and coordi- 
nate its activities with our various for- 
eign aid efforts. His proposals are a 
response to the challenge extended to 
the American people by our President— 
particularly to the business interests of 
our Nation. His proposals represent 
sound and constructive thinking, and I 
hope they will be given serious consid- 
eration by all Members of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Winsborough’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WINNING THE Economic Hot War 

Getting much.more American venture cap- 

ital into the economic battle now being 
waged between the free enterprise system, 
as we know it, and the totalitarian systems 
surrounding us is one of the gravest prob- 
lems which this administration is facing. 
It is now obvious that the Federal Govern- 
ment despite its tremendous dollar resources 
and credit balances cannot create enough 
economic stability for our people and the 
peoples of the free world by complex finan- 
cial “juggling,” handouts, and other appro- 
priation methods which enrich a few and 
fail to reach the grassroots level. 
« To date our record of success in pump 
priming, direct aid, loans and development 
programs has been upsetting both to this 
Government and the people which it repre- 
sents because of the inability of these pro- 
grams to sell our way of life to other people 
throughout the world. 

Obviously, a reassessment is needed in 
several areas. The planned reorganization 
of our many governmental banking agencies 
and a centralizing of their activities is a 
step in the right direction. 

However it was not my intent to come to 
Washington for the purpose of presuming to 
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tell the administration how to run the Gov- 
ernment but rather to find out how persons 
such as myself might be able to do some- 
thing on behalf of private enterprise to help 
win the economic hot war. 

After long discussions with responsible 
people in the executive branch, the Con- 
gress, various departments, and in loan 
agencies, the distinct impression was con- 
veyed to me that on every level of Govern- 
ment there is a feeling that American busi- 
ness has failed to shoulder its responsibility 
in the current fight for our very survival. 

What is even more shocking to me as a 
businessman is the expressed feeling by 
most of these same people that American 
business doesn’t care enough about our na- 
tional plight and that of the free world 
but are imply protecting what they have 
in direct contradiction of the American 
pioneering spirit which built so many busi- 
nesses and created the wealth which has 
enabled us to exist in the image of our 
forefathers. 

I just do not believe that the American 
businessman has strayed so far from the 
fold that he will turn his back on our pres- 
ent need and desert us in our time of peril. 

If my belief is correct the logical question 
you will ask is “how can you prove what 
you believe?” 

This I am willing to do in the following 
ways: 

(a) Establish an “Economic Peace Corps” 
which will perform as a selling unit to ac- 
complish in broad terms the goals of creat- 
ing from our existing wealth new venture 
capital to be used in the creation of new 
wealth and human dignity at home and 
abroad. 

(b) This unit will act as a coordinating 
force between business associates and in- 
dividual businessmen in this country and 
abroad in promoting the projects which the 
Government feels should be financed by 
private investment. 

(c) Another goal of this “Corps” will be 
to act—not theorize—and actually get into 
the field and pry capital loose and recreate 
the image of the American businessman 
as @ supersalesman and a world leader in 
creative business matters. 

(ad) The members of this “Corps” will 
challenge all Americans to invest in free- 
dom and show how this can be done while 
keeping the profit motive alive and mak- 
ing dollar rewards even greater. 


(e) Other facets of this plan will attempt 
to find a new place for investments by small 
business in foreign enterprises thus over- 
coming the problem of American business 
titans who suddenly overwhelm smaller na- 
tions by their size and who cause great dis- 
tress because they syphon off large portions 
of other economies with no thought of re- 
investment in the people who made it pos- 
sible for them to create tremendous profits. 
Many new investments can be a partnership 
between U.S. business and nationals in 
various countries. 

(f) Through concentrated efforts of both 
business and Government these goals can be 
achieved. With a strog motivating image 
supplied by the executive branch these am- 
bassadors without portfolio will have the tre- 
mendous task of showing how reinvestments 
of profits in individuals through such de- 
vices as scholarships, training, venture capi- 
tal for people with bright new ideas, for 
housing in low-income areas and many other 
worthwhile projects will in the long run earn 
even greater profits in tangible assets and 
personal satisfaction. 

None of this will be done with handouts 
or charity but on the basis of revolving loans 
so that these human investments will be 
kept alive and grow as further investment 
and profits are made. 

(g) In essence the “Economic Peace Corps” 
will consist of trained proven successful 
salesmen whom I will recruit from every 


~ 


segment of business. They will not work 
for the Government but for private enter~ 
prise and they will be responsible to private 
enterprise alone, thereby keeping them on 
the basis of having to produce or else. This 
they have been successful at in the past and 
it is a concept that they fully understand 
and accept. At the same time they would 
cooperate with our Government to be as ef- 
fective as possible. 

This simple outline is the kernel of a plan 
which would make the American business- 
man a partner of the Government in creat- 
ing new wealth, financing new situations, 
making new capital available, creating more 
capital for all and, most important, recreat- 
ing the American image and promoting not 
only growth but also expansion of demo- 
cracy on a practical basis. 

Can it be done? I believe in it so strongly 
that I have come to Washington represent- 
ing $2¥% billion of private investment capi- 
tal which I want to put into propositions at 
home or abroad which will earn a good re- 
turn for my investors and where the prin- 
cipals are willing to reinvest some of these 
profits in humans and their individual as- 
pirations. 

And others have already shown an inter- 
est in doing the same thing. An American 
group came to me to help them finance a $20 
million housing project in Venezuela and 
they are willing to turn back 25 percent of 
their profits into a revolving scholarship 
fund for students in the area where they 
are to invest their money. 

I am willing personally to accept this chal- 
lenge because I feel strongly that my fellow 
businessmen will come forth and meet the 
challenge extended to all Americans by our 
President. 





Republican Senator Praises Kennedy for 
Retractions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

[From the San Diego Union, July 18, 1961] 


REPUBLICAN SENATOR PRAISES KENNEDY FoR 
RETRACTIONS 


WASHINGTON, July 17—Senator WALLACE 
BENNETT, Republican, of Utah, congratu- 
lated President Kennedy today for retracting 
fallacious statistics that BENnNeTT said 
helped the President win the election. 

The statements, BENNETT said in a Senate 
speech, concerned the three crucial issues 
of the campaign—the relative economic 
growths of the United States and Russia, the 
state of U.S. prestige abroad, and the so- 
called missile gap. 

Reviewing President Kennedy’s utter- 
ances on economic growth, BENNETT said 
that Mr. Kennedy pictured Russia in cam- 
paign speeches as almost on the heels of 
this country and once asked “Why should 
we be satisfied when the Soviet Union moved 
ahead 10, 11, and 12 percent and we moved 
ahead 114 percent?” 

CITES CONCESSION 

But President Kennedy reversed himself 
at his last press conference, BENNETT said, 
by conceding that if the U.S. economy in- 
creases from its current growth of 3% per- 
cent to 4%, “the Soviet Union will not out- 
produce the United States in the 20th 
century.” 
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At the same press conference, BENNETT 
said, the President said that the gross na- 
tional product of Russia was 46 percent of 
that of the United States in 1913 and that 
by 1959 Russia’s percentage had risen only to 
47 percent, a gain of only 1 percent in 46 
years. 

RECALLS STATEMENTS 

Recalling Mr. Kennedy’s statements that 
U.S. prestige abroad had fallen to a new low 
during the Eisenhower administration, 
BENNETT said: 

“This is a subject about which the Presi- 
dent has had very little to say since certain 
events occurred last April on the shores of 
Cuba. 

“And in connection with this prestige, it 
is interesting to note that the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency prestige polls, which seemed so 
important to Mr. Kennedy during the cam- 
paign, were discontinued by the new ad- 
ministration in February—a fact which 
wasn’t disclosed until last May.” 

President Kennedy had cited the polls as 
a basis for his charges of low. prestige. 





Oregon, Great State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Pacific Northwest each year plays host 
to millions of visitors from other regions 
of the country and Canada and these 
visitors are unrestrained in their en- 
thusiasms. One such manifestation of 
this effect Oregon has on those who 
come within its borders appeared re- 
cently in the Steamboat Pilot, an out- 
standing newspaper in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from that newspaper, 
entitled “Oregon, Great State,” be 
printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON, GREAT STATE 


We have seen much of the United States, 
but we were a little more than impressed 
by a visit last weekend to the great State 
of Oregon. 

Attending a Western States Democratic 
Conference at Timberline Lodge on Mount 
Hood, we had an opportunity to see some 
of the wonders of that verdant State. 

Oregon and Washington have been leaders 
in putting natural resources to work for the 
good of all the peopie. As a result there is 
cheap power, the rivers are partially har- 
nessed and the area is growing and thriving. 

Bonneville Dam, near Portland, is a good 
example of the great work done by President 
Roosevelt to make the West greater. The 
Bonneville Dam was started as a public works 
project in 1933 and was constructed and is 
maintained by the Corps of Engineers of 
the U.S. Army. 

First only two generators were installed on 
the mighty Columbia River as it was believed 
they could produce more power than ever 
would be needed. Today 10 generators are 
running night and day and they do not meet 
the power demand. 

Repayments were set up on a 50-year basis 
and are 15 years ahead of schedule. The 
largest dam in the world, at Grand Coulee 
in Washington, produces much power. Soon 
McNary Dam, The Dalles, and other projects 
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on the Columbia River will be in operation, _ 
and even then the power demand will not be 
met. But power alone is not the sole benefit 
from the harnessing of the river. 

There has been much water diverted to 
fertile land, there has been much flood dam- 
age prevented, and the area has grown and 
fiourished because we had the foresight to 
start projects to utilize natural resources. 

The West can continue to grow and pros- 
per as long as we can utilize our great re- 
sources. The one sticker in national admin- 
istrations has been that the general public 
regarded appropriations for reclamation and 
power development as direct grants. In- 
stead, they could be set up as capital invest- 
ment and charged a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and not just appear as throwing money 
to the winds. 

There is a difference between spending and 
investing in the future. 

The mild climate and great amount of 
moisture in eastern Oregon makes for beauty 
in flowers, in crops, and in pleasant living. 

The last day of the Portland Rose Festival 
was there when we arrived, and we never saw 
such a profusion of beautiful blossoms. 

But, then, when you come back to Routt 
County after seeing many more pleasant 
States, you realize we are fortunate who live 
in this most favored land. 





, Seneca Falls, 1848 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, to 
date there have been almost 100 resolu- 
tions, including one of my own, intro- 
duced in this Congress proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. In support of this 
resolution and as a commentary upon 
it, I submit herewith an editorial which 
was printed originally in the Christian 
Science Monitor and published on July 
20, 1948, bearing in mind that on last 
Wednesday and Thursday, we passed 
another anniversary of the first women’s 
rights convention: 

Seneca Faris, 1848 

July 19 and 20 were big days in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., a hundred years ago. There 
the first women’s rights convention was 
adopting a historic series of “sentiments” 
and “resolutions.” 

The 68 women and 32 men who signed 
this declaration of feminine independence 
were dubbed cranks and extremists by most 
of their contemporaries, and the press of 
the country either scolded them or laughed 
at them. Yet today their ideals are com- 
monplaces. Most American women enjoy 
the fruits of “emancipation” without even 
being aware of the debt they owe to a cen- 
tury of militant feminists. 

There is still, however, much to be done. 
In the United States, women still face many 
legal disabilities and discriminatory employ- 
ment practices, sometimes cloaked in the 
specious guise of “protective” regulations. 
There is still need for those fighters who are 
carrying on the spirit of Seneca Falls and 
who now stand closer than ever before to 
the fulfillment of their dream of an equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 
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What Is Profit? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the profit 
motive made it possible for this Nation 
to have the highest wages, more oppor- 
tunity, and more freedom than any na- 
tion in the history of the world. Capital- 
ism with profit is new. It is progres- 
sive. It is modern. It conquered the 
early American frontier. It developed 
the most undeveloped continent in the 
world—North America. The profit sys- 
tem if encouraged and continued can 
develop the undeveloped areas of the 
world. It can conquer space and the 
so-called New Frontier. 

Socialism and pseudoliberalism are 
old and decadent. They have been tried 
and found wanting in ancient Athens, 
Greece, Babylon, Egypt, and Rome. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not turn the clock 
back to this ancient, collectivist policy 
of failure. Let us not slow the wheels 
of progress by socialism and Federal 
regimentation. Let us have less Gov- 
ernment controls and move forward with 
the successful, modern philosophy of 
capitalism. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing article to every Member of this Con- 
gress and to the executive branch of 
the Government: 

Wuat Is Prorir? 

(Special request feature: Norman Strouse, 
president of J. Walter Thompson Co., one 
of the world’s great advertising agencies, has 
recommended that this article, originally ap- 
pearing in the March 1943 Reader’s Digest, 
be reprinted.) 

(By Fred I. Kent) 

A schoolboy, disturbed by the current 
fashion of speaking disparagingly of the 
profit system which has formed the basis of 
the American way of life, wrote to his grand- 
father asking him to “explain just how there 
can be a profit which is not taken from the 
work of someone else.” The grandfather, 
Fred I. Kent, LL.D., was president of the 
Council of New York University and a former 
director of the Federal Reserve Board. Dr. 
Kent replied to his grandson’s query as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear GraANpsON: I will answer your 
question as simply asI can. Profit is the re- 
sult of enterprise which builds for others as 
well as for the enterpriser. Let us consider 
the operation of this fact in a primitive com- 
munity, say of 100 persons, who obtain only 
the mere necessities of living by working 
hard all day long. 

“Our primitive community, dwelling at the 
foot of a mountain, must have water. There 
is no water except at 4 spring near the top 
of the mountain; therefore, every day all 
the 100 persons climb to the top of the 
mountain. It takes them 1 hour to go up 
and back. They do this day in and day out, 
until at last one of them notices that the 
water from the spring runs down inside the 
mountain in the same direction that he goes 
when he comes down. He conceives the idea 
of digging a trough in the mountainside all 
the way down to the place where he has his 
habitation. He goes to work to build a 
trough. The other 99 people are not even 
curious about what he is doing. 
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“Then one day this 100th man turns a 
small part of the water from the spring 
into his trough and it runs down the moun- 
tain into a basin he has fashioned at the 
bottom. Whereupon he says to the 99 
others, who each spend an hour a day fetch- 
ing their water, that if they will each give 
him the daily production of 10 minutes of 
their time, he will give them water from 
his basin. He will then receive 990 minutes 
of the time of the other men each day; this 
arrangement will make it unnecessary for 
him to work 16 hours a day in order to pro- 
vide for his necessities. He is making a 
tremendous profit—but his enterprise has 
given each of the 99-other people 50 addi- 
tional minutes each day. 

“The enterpriser, now having 16 hours 
a day at his disposal and being naturally 
curious, spends part of his time watching 
the water run down the mountain. He sees 
that it pushes along stones and pieces of 
wood. So he deyelops a water wheel; then 
he notices that it has power and, finally, 
after many hours of contemplation and 
work, he makes the water wheel run a mill 
to grind his corn. “ 

“This 100th man then realized that he 
has sufficient power to grind corn for the 
other 99. He says to them, ‘I will allow 
you to grind your corn in my mill if you will 
give me one-tenth the time you save.’ They 
agree, and so the enterpriser now makes 
an additional profit. 

“He uses the time paid him by the 99 
others to build a better house for himself, 
to increase his conveniences of living through 
new benches, openings in his house for light, 
better protection from the cold. So it goes 
on, as this 100th man finds new ways to 
save the 99 the total expenditure of their 
time—one-tenth of which he asks of them 
in payment for his enterprising. 

“This 100th man’s time finally becomes 
all his own to use as he sees fit. He does 
not have to work unless he chooses to. His 
food and shelter and clothing are provided 
by others. His mind, however, is ever work- 
ing, and the other 99 are having more and 
more time to themselves because of his 
thinking and planning. 

“For instance, he notices that 1 of the 
99 makes better shoes than the others. He 
arranges for this man to spend all his time 
making shoes, because he can be fed and 
clothed and sheltered from profits. The 
other 98 do not now have to make their own 
shoes. They are charged one-tenth the time 
they save. The 99th man is also able to 
work shorter hours because some of the time 
that is paid by each of the 98 is allowed to 
him by the 100th man. 

“As the days pass, another individual is 
seen by the 100th man to be making better 
clothes than any of the others, and it is ar- 
ranged that his time shall be given entirely 
to his specialty. And soon. 

“Through the foresight of the 100th man, 
a division of labor is created that results in 
more and more of those in the community 
doing the things. for which they are best 
fitted. Everyone has a greater amount of 
time at his disposal. Each becomes inter- 
ested, except the dullest, in what others are 
doing and wonders how he can better his 
own position. The final result is that each 
person begins to find his proper place in 
an intelligent community. 

“But suppose that, when the 100th man 
had completed his trough down the moun- 
tain and said to the other 99, ‘If you will 
give me what it takes you 10 minutes to 
produce, I will let you get your water from 
my basin,’ they had turned on him and 
said, ‘We are 99 and you are only one. We 
will take what water we want. You cannot 
prevent us and we will give you nothing.’ 
What would have happened then? The in- 
centive of the most curious mind to build 
upon his enterprising thoughts would have 
have been taken away. He would have seen 
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that he could gain nothing by solving prob- 
lems if he still had to use every waking 
hour to provide his living. There could 
have been no advancement in the com- 
munity. Life would have continued to be 
drudgery to everyone, with opportunity to 
do no more than work all day long just 
for a bare living. 

“But we will say the 99 did not prevent 
the 100th man from going on with his think- 
ing, and the community prospered. As the 
children grew up, it was realized that they 
should be taught the ways of life. There 
was now sufficient production so that it 
was possible to take others away from the 
work of providing for themselves, pay them, 
and set them to teaching the young. 

“Similarly, the beauties of nature became 
apparent. Men tried to fix scenery and ani- 
mals in drawings—and art was born. From 
the sounds heard in nature’s studio and in 
the voices of the people, music, was devel- 
oped. And it became possible for those who 
were proficient in drawing and music to 
spend all their time at their art, giving of 
their creations to others in return for a 
portion of the community’s production. 

“As these developments continued, each 
member of the community, while giving 
something from his accomplishments, 
became more and more dependent upon the 
efforts of others. And, unless envy and 
jealousy and unfair laws intervened to re- 
strict honest enterprisers who benefited all, 
progress promised to be constant. 

“Need we say more to prove that there 
can be profit from enterprise without taking 
anything from others, that such enterprise 
adds to the ease of living for everyone? 

“These principles are as active in a great 
nation such as the United States as in our 
imaginary community. Laws that kill in- 
centive and cripple the honest enterpriser 
hold back progress. True profit is not some- 
thing to be feared, because it works to the 
benefit of all. 

“We must endeavor to build, instead of 
tearing down what others have built. We 
must be fair to other men, or the world 
cannot be fair to us. 

“Sincerely, 
“GRANDFATHER.” 





Let’s Play Our Own Tune, Not Dance 
to K.’s Trumpet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the present administration and this Na- 
tion are to be sorely tested in the next 
months. The same was true, if we re- 
call, in the early days of the past ad- 
ministration when the Soviets sought 
to take advantage of the new leadership 
in the hopes of winning great gains at 
the Korean war peace conference and 
other places. Fortunately, in 1953 the 
style of strength that characterized the 
last 8 years was established by that ad- 
ministration which prevented the Com- 
munists from making any major gains 
in the free world. Already in 1961, the 
present administration has been tested 
in Cuba and Laos and now again in Ber- 
lin. So far the record has not been in 
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our favor, which means more than ever 
that we must be determined to prevent 
the Communists from getting the idea 
that their demands will be acceded to in 
any way. A recent editorial in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal, July 12, 1961, discusses 
this need for positive leadership and 
expresses doubts as to the policy of the 
present administration to date, which, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to make available to my 
colleagues. Our Nation has never been 
stronger, militarily and economically, 
and it is absolutely essential that the 
present administration clearly represent 
this to the Soviets in a firm, unwavering 
fashion. The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Pray Our Own TUNE, Not DANCE TO 

K.’s TRUMPET 

Reaction of U.S. leaders to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s military spending an- 
nouncement and Russia’s display of new air- 
craft earlier this week was almost as though 
Khrushchev had written their scripts. 

Why else would the shrewd Soviet propa- 
ganda expert announce to the world his in- 
tention of increasing military spending and 
canceling a planned reduction in armed man- 
power except to fill peoples of the West with 
fear and doubt? 

President Kennedy grabbed that bait and 
immediately ordered a review of US. de- 
fenses. 

This isn’t to imply that a review might not 
be in order. But the President’s timing is 
unfortunate. 

Why should he give the world the impres- 
sion of a jittery U.S. leader forced into such 
action by Khrushchev’s sword rattling? 
His obvious alarm merely helps to more 
deeply etch a picture of Soviet superiority 
which Khrushchev has tried to present to 
the world. 

Mr. Kennedy has been concerned with 
American prestige. His jumping to Khru- 
shchev’s trumpeting hasn't increased it. 

Why not answer—if, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to answer such an obvious come-on— 
with an announcement or boast of our own? 
Why not turn the tables and put the Soviets 
on the defensive in the propaganda tug of 
war? 

It also is difficult to understand the sur- 
prise expressed by the American air attaché 
who watched the Russian display of air- 
power. It made us look like naive nincom- 
poops instead of a sophisticated world power. 

Who believed Khrushchev’s announcement 
that Russia was abandoning further devel- 
opment of manned aircraft anyway? Cer- 
tainly no one with any knowledge of the 
Soviets’ cunning and treachery. 

When the announcement was made in 
January 1960, Secretary of Defense Thomas 
S. Gates labeled it so much propaganda. He 
went on record as saying that “manned air- 
craft still is and will continue to be for both 
ourselves and the U.S.S.R. the primary means 
of delivering heavy nuclear weapons in the 
volume and with the accuracy needed to 
strike a decisive blow.” 

And he added that “in this category the 
United States far excels the U.S.S.R.” 


These remarks by Gates were typical of, 


US. reaction following Khrushchev’s re- 
marks on that occasion. There were no 
orders from the: White House for emergency 
action just because the Soviet mouthpiece 
had boasted that Russia was so strong it 
could wipe any attacker off the face of the 
earth with a new “fantastic” weapon never 
before known to man. President Eisen- 
hower saw fit not to comment publicly. He 
did not have to. *s speech was 
an answer to one by Mr. Eisenhower point- 
ing out our own military strength. We were 
calling the shots then. 
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But while the President ignored Khru- 
shchev’s claim at that time, testimony by 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee was made public. It 
gave assurance that the United States was 
militarily ahead of Russia and better 
e:uipped to deliver nuclear weapons on an 
enemy target anywhere in the world. 

While cautioning against complacency, 
General Twining decried a tendency “to de- 
grade the capabilities of the American people 
and the people of the free world” and to pic- 
ture in glowing terms the efforts of the Com- 
munist bloc. 


“The plain and unadulaterated truth of 
the matter,” he was quoted as saying, “is 
that the moral, military, physical and eco- 
nomie strengths of our people and of our 
allies have been adequate to resist and deter 
Communist aggression. I am confident that 
this will continue to be the case. Our Nation 
is not populated by a people who are ready to 
knuckle under to a rocket-rattling dictator- 
ship.” 

This is the type of assurance the people of 
this country and our allies need to remain 
firm in the face of Communist threats. If 
such assurance cannot be given, then we 
should have done something about our de- 
fenses and military strength without waiting 
for a signal from Moscow as to when to jump. 

If our voice in the world is to ring with 
authority, we must deal from strength. Wp 
can’t expect to retain the respect of our allies 
or continue to hold our adversaries awed by 
giving the world the impression that our own 
leadership is so uncertain we're letting 
Khrushchev call the shots. 

We should be making our own decisions 
and policies, and not merely following: the 
Soviets’ lead. Perhaps we are, but our lead- 
ers’ reaction to Khrushchev’s latest trial bal- 
loon wasn’t very reassuring. 





The National Lottery of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the national lottery of 
Greece. A nation does not have to be 
large in population or.size to realize the 
merits of a national lottery—all that is 
required is a little commonsense. Greece 
is another one of those many nations 
making up in wisdom what they lack 
in size. ; 

Greece is a small nation, and one not 
overly blessed with natural resources. 
The Greeks work hard to earn their 
money, and they know a good revenue 
device when they see one. In 1960, the 
Greek national lottery took in $12.6 mil- 
lion, of which $4.4 million was clear 
profit. The bulk of the money was ap- 
plied by the Government to the support 
of welfare, education, and archeology. 

The Greeks have an outstanding past, 
and they cherish their cultural heritage. 
They are wise enough, however, to pro- 
mote it with modern fiscal means. Do 
we have cobwebs in our minds that pre- 
vent us from doing the same? 
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Dallas Woman Appeals for Firm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the tractor-trade fiasco proposed by 
Fidel Castro is now dead, I would like 
to include for the attention of the Mem- 
bers, an open letter written to the Presi- 
dent by Mrs. Elizabeth Staples, one of 
the fine citizens of Dallas County whom 
it is my privilege to represent. Mrs. 
Staples points out so eloquently the need 
for a firm and consistent policy around 
which all Americans will rally. I think 
it is timely to insert her letter in the 
Recorp at this time just prior to the 
President’s report to the Nation in which, 
we are told, he will enunciate a policy 
on Berlin. 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Datxas, Tex., May 30, 1961. 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: As you have aptly implied, U.S. pres- 
tige has already sunk to an all-time low. 

Must we toss aside the remaining shreds 
of our pride and dignity and commonsense, 
by acceding to the impudent demands of 
Soviet-backed Castro? He is only playing 
Salome to Khrushchev’s Herodiade. 

“I want tractors” may be easily changed 
to, “I want Guantanamo” or, “I want the 
Panama Canal.” Castro can manufacture 
captives without limit. Instead of liberating 
a few Cubans, this flabby policy would com- 
mit our own 180 million citizens to a serf- 
dom both shameful and sordid, while re- 
ducing: the rest of the world to a state of 
despairing fear. Everyone knows that black- 
mailers never cease to demand their toll. 

Since World War II the deliberate leach- 
ing of our national economy, constant as- 
saults on our integrity, the sly erosion of 
our Federal Constitution, plus the dreadful 
corruption of our foreign policy (which 
smells to high heaven) have not been 
achieved with the advice and consent of 
the American people, but by the perfidy of 
slick, unprincipled political leaders. Surely 
the present occupant of the White House 
does not choose to join that sorry procession. 

It is well known that the next step in the 
Lenin-planned encirclement of the United 
States is the sovietizing of all Latin America 
by means of Cuban leverage. Must we fall 
in line with that sardonic plot until, as 
result of such hideous folly, and weakened 
by the persistent_bleeding of foreign aid, we 
find ourselves trapped, beleaguered, friend- 
less, and helpless? 

Must we prove, again and again, our com- 
plete blindness and stupidity in the face of 
war to the death, which has been openly de- 
clared and is now being actively waged 
against us? The people of the United States 
know that Castro is but a stooge for the 
Kremlin and that each gesture of concession 
which we make is another iron spike in our 
Nation’s coffin. 

Mr. President, will you not rise in your 
might and abandon the course of according 
respect and consideration to our sworn 
enemies, the Communists, who glory in 
breaking their piecrust promises and who are 
guided by one consuming purpose—namely 
to destroy our Government with which their 
ensiaving, deified state cannot possibly co- 
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exist? Is it not clear to you that American 
survival depends upon immediate and reso- 
lute opposition to that end, without com- 
promise? : 

If you will only ignore all counsel which 
needlessly agitates, confuses, and demeans 
our beloved country; if you will only pro- 
claim, over radio, television, and press chan- 
nels of quick communication: “America shall 
be saved’’—then, I assure you, thousands will 
cheer and take hope; millions will spring 
to uphold you in restoring our Nation to its 
onetime honorable estate; and you will wit- 
ness on a nationwide scale the rallying of 
citizens to your call, similar to the rallying 
of Texans to the unsullied banner of free- 
dom-loving JoHN Tower. His election to the 
Senate was not a mere straw in the wind. 
It was and is the first stir of aroused, tem- 
pestuous, at-long-last-rekindled, American 
patriotism. 

Yours for survival, 
ELIZABETH STAPLEs, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Staples. 





Seize the Initiative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. -Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the REcorp a 
splendid editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat which sug- 
gests that the time is long overdue for 
the United States to start a foreign 
policy of action not reaction. 

I place this editorial in the Rercorp 
even though I do not agree with all the 
criticisms directed against the Ejisen- 
hower administration, particularly those 
directed against it by Senator SyMINGTON 
on military power. However, I do agree 
that the Eisenhower policy was essen- 
tially one-of reaction rather than action. 

I am looking forward to the Berlin 
white paper the Kennedy administration 
has promised more so that our own peo- 
ple can understand what the issues are 
than that the nations abroad can under- 
stand it. When the white paper is issued 
it will give the loyal opposition, the 
Republican Party, an opportunity to 
point out to our people where we agree 
with the Kennedy administration’s anal- 
ysis and equally important where we 
disagree. 

I believe that a white paper on Cuba 
is badly needed, both for our own people 
and for the other nations in the world. 
This too would give the Republican 
Party an opportunity to perform the 
functions of a loyal opposition, pointing 
out the areas of our agreement and the 
areas of our disagreement. 

I do not believe in the theory that 
there should not be national debate on 
foreign policy. I believe the opposite; 
that national debate on foreign policy 
is vital to a republic. It is needed just 
as much as is debate on domestic policy. 
There are many areas where honest dif- 
ferences of opinion not only exist, but 
should exist, knowing the limitations of 
human knowledge and judgment. Only 
through strong debate can the issues be 
clarified and proper programs adopted. 
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The unity in foreign policy should 
come after public debate not before it. 
Once a decision has been reached 
through our democratic processes, then 
indeed let us close ranks at our shore- 
lines, but it is dibilitating to urge in the 
name of national unity an elimination 
of national debate: _ 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 19, 
1961] 
Mr. PRESIDENT: SEIZE THE INITIATIVE 


If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle? 
—CoRINTHIANS XIV, 8. 


The U.S. warning to the Soviet Union that 
any unilateral settlement of the Berlin con- 
troversy by the Reds could lead to “highly 
dangerous developments” is necessary, timely 
and impressive. If the Russians believe it. 

‘This statement, a reaction to Khrushchev’s 
recent threats, highlights the greatest need 
of American foreign policy—which is that 
we must create situations favorable to our- 
selves rather than content ourselves, as we 
have for so many years, with reacting to 
situations created by others. 

Senator Husert Humpurey hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he urged in- 
creased and coordinated allied information 
services behind a drive for free elections in 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

As part of the same situation, Senator 
Stuart SYMINGTON very properly complained 
to the Senate about our lack of manned 
aircraft, which the Eisenhower economy 
waves and Kennedy indecision have allowed 
to fall substantially behind in number and 
quality to the manned aircraft exhibited by 
the Russians in their recent air show in 
Moscow. 

American preoccupation with rockets, 
missiles and space, reacting to Russia’s first 
sputnik, now will swing at least part way 
back. Once again, we react after the fact to 
the perfectly amazing strides the Reds have 
made in conventional aircraft. 

The country would have been better off if 
both the Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
trations had heeded Senator SyMINGTON’S 
warnings over the past many years, but that 
is another story. The unfortunate result is 
that, once again, we are only reacting and 
following, not leading. 

Senators HUMPHREY and SYMINGTON have 
highlighted two great needs of America 
today which, translated into terms of the 
Government’s warning to Russia on Berlin, 
can be boiled down to the simple, agonizing 
question: Have our actions in the past been 
such that the Russians will believe us in the 
future? 

On this might well rest the question of 
war and peace. 

Whatever errors of ommission President 
Eisenhower made in his foreign policy, at 
least, under the skillful guidance of John 
Foster Dulles, we were believed. 

When we went to the brink of war to 
defend Quemoy and Matsu, we meant what 
we said and we were in a position to follow 
through. The result is that the strength 
and integrity of our free Chinese allies on 
Formosa have been maintained. 

When the Communists threatened Leb- 
anon, General Eisenhower sent the Marines 
in—and the situation was stabilized and has 
remained favorable to the West. 

Conversely, Mr. Kennedy has talked big 
and acted small. The result has been the 
unmitigated disaster of the April invasion 
of Cuba and the eroding away of our position 
in Laos. 

To our sorrow, however, Quemoy, Lebanon, 
Cuba, and Laos are simply reactions, not the 
achieving by diplomatic initiative of situa- 
tions of inherent, abiding future strength 
for America. 

When the Nation elected Mr. Kennedy fol- 
lowing his host of criticisms—not always 
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invalid—of the Eisenhower administration’s 
lack of activity, it expected a dynamic pro- 
gram. 

None has been forthcoming, though the 
times simply cry aloud for it. 

Why cannot President Kennedy call for 
free elections’ not only in Berlin, but 
throughout East and West Germany—and, 
what’s more—call for free elections, which 
were pledged but have never been held, in 
the satellites acquired by the Communists 
in World War II, such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Al- 
bania, and the annexed Baltic States? 

Why cannot we adopt a policy of military 
strength sufficient to meet not only nuclear 
war, but brushfire wars as well, which must 
include the manned bombers and other more 
conventional weapons? 

Why must we be so prodigiously obsessed, 
at the cost of billions of dollars, in putting 
@& man on the moon simply for prestige pur- 
poses, that we are losing sight.of the sinews 
which we must have if we are to maintain 
strength to deter aggression? 

Why must we continue a self-imposed sui- 
cidal ban against nuclear testing, when we 
know full well that the Russians have 
cheated all, or substantially all, of the 2% 
years during which the present ban has con- 
tinued? 

Why must we continue to be so preoccu- 
pied with where a Negro can wash his hands 
in a bus station in Jackson, Miss., that we 
are defensive instead of carrying the fight to 
the Russians to explain the hundreds of 
thousands of Polish officers and men still held 
captive in Russia—or those who have not 
yet died off—and the tens of thousands 
shipped every year to the salt mines of 
Siberia? 

We have become so defensive about trivi- 
alities that the degrading assaults upon hu- 
man liberty made every day by the Commu- 
nists are allowed to be completely obscured. 

Thus, the Government’s fine reply yester- 
day to Moscow is eminently right and cor- 
rect, but that isn’t important. The im- 
portant thing is, once again, will they be- 
lieve it? 

Would to heaven that our actions in the 
future—unlike the past—were such as to give 
substance to our words. 





Warning for East and West—By Willy 
Brandt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Willy Brandt, the courageous mayor of 
West Berlin, has written another article 
on the Berlin crisis which should be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. The article appeared in 
the July 17 issue of the the New Leader: 

WARNING FoR EAST AND WEST 
(By Willy Brandt) 

West Beritin.—In West Berlin resistance 
is never looked upon as a frivolous matter. 
Nor do the inhabitants of this city appeal 
for action by their countrymen before 
weighing carefully the responsibilities and 
risks involved. They know that in any 
European cataclysm they would be struck 
down first. What follows, therefore, is a 
warning, not a threat—a warning that all 
concerned would do well to heed. 
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Sometimes one gets the impression that 
there are people in both the East and the 
West who feel “fed up with the damned 
Berlin problem,” who are eager to get rid 
of it or at least take the sting out of it. But 
no isolated solution of the Berlin problem 
can remove the sting. There will be tension 
as long as the whole city is surrounded by 
a Communist realm, even if Berlin itself is 
reunited. Not even international corridor 
guarantees—desirable though they, too, 
would be—can prevent the Soviets from ex- 
erting pressure against this city; nothing 
can as long as Germany remains divided. 
Moscow enjoys a certain tactical advantage 
here because of Berlin’s geographic position, 
and there is no escaping this fact. 

In these circumstances, the only relevant 
question is how much pressure will the 
Russians dare to exert? 

As long as our allied friends are deter- 
mined to provide a satisfactory answer to 
that question, the Communists will only be 
able to derive a limited advantage from West 
Berlin’s position. The balance will always 
be unfavorable to the Soviets in the end. 

Since the start of the cold war it has been 
demonstrated time and again that Berlin can 
be a source of unmatched difficulty for the 
Soviet Union. This is not only because Ber- 
lin contributes to the instability of an ane- 
mic East German satellite. It is because Ber- 
lin has become a rallying point for the 
Western democracies; here they can mobilize 
their mora? and material resources, bury 
their differences and act. in unison. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations 
have repeatedly rediscovered their solidarity 
in periods of crisis over Berlin, and nothing 
frustrates Moscow as much as this sudden 
closing of the free world’s ranks precisely 
when it is banking on allied discord. Yet 
the greater the crisis, the firmer the solidari- 
ty of the Western Allies is likely to be. 

Thus, the Communists want people to 
think that nothing will happen in Berlin or 
in Germany if Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev signs a separate peace treaty with his 
East German satellite. But by pretending 
to recognize the status quo in Germany, such 
@ peace treaty will actually aggravate the 
issue of German reunification. Indeed, it 
will be far more difficult to deal with this 
problem than it has been until now, with 
the four former occupation powers acknowl- 
edging that it is their responsibility to solve 
it. And it is a dangerous delusion to think 
that love of their country and the yearning 
for national reunification can be torn out 
of the German people’s hearts. 

Of course, we cannot prevent Khrushchev 
from signing a separate peace treaty with 
himself-in his German “colony” but we are 
obliged to warn what the consequences will 
be. Such a treaty will result in the claim 
that the boundary dividing Germany is in- 
violable, that. it has become a frontier be- 
tween two sovereign German states. Then, 
whoever demands the reunification of his 
fatherland will be labeled, in Communist 
terms, a “dangerous revisionist and chau- 
vinist.” 

At that point, we Germans will truly be- 
come active revisionists where the division 
of our country is concerned., We cannot 
and must not respect a borderline dividing 
our people as the frontier of a foreign state. 
We will have to seek ways of surmounting 
it. To act otherwise would be to live with- 
out. self-respect as democrats and without 
faith in our rights as Germans. 

In this sense, our initiative as revisionists 
can decide the life or death of democracy 
in Germany. German democrats in my own 
and in younger generations do not intend 
to repeat past mistakes; they will never 
buckle under as did democrats in the Wei- 
mar Republic. Freedom-loving forces in my 
country have woven the demand for na- 
tional reunification into the fabric of their 
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banners and they will not let this appeal 
fall into the hands of undemocratic ele- 
ments. The crucial national interest must 
never become the domain of Communists or 
néo-Nazi neutralists. 

It is for the Soviet Union to decide what 
it prefers in Central Europe: a people pre- 
pared to live in peace and understanding 
with its neighbors, seeking conciliation, or 
a people left with no choice but to press for 
revision. By signing a separate peace treaty, 
Khrushchev will not serve thé peace; untii 
my country is united, my people will know 
no rest. 

Hence, I think it is of paramount im- 
portance for the Western Allies to insist 
more vigorously than ever that four-power 
responsibility for Germany as a whole can- 
not be affected by any kind of unilateral So- 
viet action. The national movement for 
German reunification must remain wedded 
to insistence by the Western Allies on their 
rights and obligations to bring about such 
a reunification. 

By pretending to ameliorate an abnormal 
condition, recent Soviet Ils actually 
hope to separate the interests of West Ber- 
liners from the interests of their protectors. 
In other words, they aim at finally dividing 
this stalwart alliance. 

That would begin to happen the moment 
Allied authorities failed to respond to Com- 
munist interference and harassment of Ger- 
man traffic in the very same manner that 
they would defend the right of Allied mili- 
tary forces to travel between Berlin and the 
West. If Allied rights and obligations in 
this city do not cover the essential interests 
of the civilian population, the Allies will 
be unable to act as protectors; and they will 
cease to be considered reliable or adequate 
protectors. 

While this fact is probably appreciated, 
what many Western leaders may not yet ap- 
preciate sufficiently is the danger of sever- 
ing or weakening West Berlin’s relationship 
to the Federal Republic in areas that do 
not directly involve the normal traffic of per- 
sons and goods. The key issue behind the 
resistance of Berliners to all “free city” and 


most interim-agreement proposals is the de- 


fense of our right to choose the currency- 
system we belong to. All the developments 
here since 1948 have hinged on this his- 
toric choice: The blockade broke out on this 
issue, and the hope that encouraged the be- 
leaguered population to hold out was built 
on the introduction of hard West German 
currency in Berlin. During the long years 
of unemployment and difficult reconstruc- 
tion that followed, it was again the deutsche 
mark West which assured Berliners that they 
could work their way forward to full pros- 
perity as free men and women. 

Not only the confidence of the Berliners, 
but also the confidence of West. German 
and of foreign investors emanates from the 
fact that West Berlin is an integral part of 
the Federal Republic’s economic” system. 
West German c is West Berlin’s staff 
of life; without it no one would invest in 
Berlin, no one would believe in Berlin’s nor- 
malcy and hard-earned stability. 

Indeed, if nothing were changed in the 
status of West Berlin but its currency, if 
West German currency ceased to be legal 
tender and the city were given’\a currency 
of its own, within 1 year West Berlin would 
be depopulated and devastated both eco- 
nomically and morally. It would become a 
dead city. The Allies would not then be 
able to defend Berlin even if they had three 
divisions stationed there instead of 12,000 
soldiers; there would be nothing left to de- 
fend. 

The Kremlin knows this. This is what 
Depends aa wir eee al 
Dependence on West German currency is 
responsible for that minimum of economic 
and juridicial unity which binds West Ber-~ 
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lin to the Federal Republic today. Nothing 
can be subtracted from the things that 
fasten West Berlin to West Germany with- 
out encouraging the Communists to attack 
the currency core of that relationship. 

A final solution of the Berlin problem 
must wait until the great powers are ready 
to permit the German people to reunite their 
country. Meanwhile, Germans in.West Ber- 
lin will set an example of reliability and 
self-control that should prove to any open- 
minded neighbor that Germans can safely 
be entrusted with the right of self-determi- 
nation. At the same time, Berlin will re- 
main an outstanding challenge to the alert- 
ness, the faithfulness to principle and the 
reliability of the West. 





Statement on the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment on the foreign aid program by the 
Catholic- Association for International 
Peace: 

STATEMENT ON THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


The Executive Council of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace supports 
the bills on foreign aid, S. 1983 and H.R. 
7372, presented concurrently to both Houses 
of Congress, and urges their prompt passage. 

Each bill is divided into the “Act for Inter- 
national Development” and the “Interna- 
tional Peace and Security Act.” The former 
deals with the subject of economic assistance 
to developing nations and the latter with 
military assistance to allies in the cold war. 

The new money authorizations requested 
for fiscal year 1962 are $2,59 billion for all 
forms of economic assistance and $1.9 billion 
for military assistance. Of the $2.59 billion 
for economic assistance, appropriated funds 
will be required for $1.69 billion and the 
balance, $900 million, will not require appro- 
priation of funds but will come from long- 
term borrowing authority. In addition, the 
bills provide for $1.6 billion in long-term 
borrowing authority for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding years, plus the authority to use 
approximately $300 million from loan repay- 
ments for the same 5-year period. Develop- 
ment loans repayable in dollars will be made 
from the long-term borrowing authority. 

The executive council is pleased to note 
that the substance of most of the recom- 
mendations of the CAIP in 1959 have been 
incorporated in the new bills. The CAIP 
stated at that time: 

“1. That there be an adequate military 
assistance program designed to promote the 
mutual defense of the United States and 
its allies; 

“2. That. the mutual security program 
should be restricted to military assistance, 
including limited defense support; and eco- 
nomic assistance should be enacted in sep- 
arate legislation on a long-term, continuing 
basis; 

“3. That the objectives of economic as- 
sistance to low-income countries should 
emphasize’ the national purpose of the 
United States to further the ends of social 
justice in the world community; and 

“4. That social and fiscal reforms neces- 
sary to further the ends of social justice and 
sound development should be pursued 
vigorously.” 
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We believe that the separation of the 
long-term social and economic objectives of 
the Act for International Development from 
the hopefully short-term objectives of the 
International Peace and Security Act is a 
decided gain in the direction of a more ef- 
fective foreign aid program. Too many 
times in the past we have heard friends of 
the United States from the developing 
countries say that our aid efforts are not 
always fully appreciated when the peoples 
in these countries are led to believe that 
our only motivation for these efforts stems 
from the cold war. 

It is, therefore, our conviction that if the 
motivations for economic assistance to the 
developing areas are known in terms of our 
advocacy of social justice, and not merely as 
a reaction to Communist threats, our aid 
efforts will be more effective—and, in the 
long run, our national interests will be bet- 
ter served. Moreover, the condition that 
countries receiving developmental assistance 
make genuine efforts toward internal reform, 
where necessary, and take steps toward se- 
curing social and economic justice for their 
own citizens is a positive measure which 
we strongly endorse. 

The heart of the economic assistance bill 
is the proposed long-term authority for loans 
repayable in dollars. These loans will be 
made to assist developing countries in long- 
range development plans and not for a series 
of unrelated projects. The long-term au- 
thority will enable the United States to 
make an adequate commitment to help the 
receiving governments introduce the neces- 
sary reforms with less difficulty. With pru- 
dent congressional safeguards consistent 
with our traditional concept of checks and 
balances, the long-term authority should go 
far to accomplish the basic objectives of our 
foreign aid policies. 

We do not think that the foreign economic 
assistance which the current bills authorize 
is an undue burden on the American people. 
Most of our aid is now tied to U.S. goods and 
services which will offset any adverse effects 
on the U.S. balance of payments from capital 
outflow and the total new money requested 
for economic assistance during fiscal year 
1962 is only one-half of 1 percent of our 
gross national product. Of this amount 
more than one-third will be repaid in dollars. 

It is our opinion that if the President 
were to go to the American people with a 
renewed plea for support of the aid bill, the 
results would be overwhelmingly favorable 
provided that his plea were based primarily 
on the startling contrast between the afflu- 
ence of our society and the abject, almost 
unbelievable conditions under which so 
many millions of people exist in the de- 
veloping countries of the world. This view 
is further buttressed by the recent encyclical 
of Pope John XXIII which states, among 
other things, “Given the growing interde- 
pendence among the peoples of the earth, it 
is not possible to preserve lasting peace if 
glaring economic and social inequality 
among them persists.” 





School Needs Will Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from the minority, 
according to their views in the official 
report accompanying H.R. 7300, would 
have us believe that the classroom 
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facilities in the United States are en- 
tirely adequate. In fact, in their mis- 
guided partisan enthusiasm they leave 
the impression that within a few years 
there will be more desk space than there 
are pupils in our public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

They have shown a complete disregard 
for all of the signs, omens, and portents 
to the contrary which they dismiss 
cavalierly as the figment of the imagina- 
tion of what they refer to as the educa- 
tion lobby. Many organizations com- 
posed of hardheaded businessmen, men 
who meet that traditional test of having 
met a payroll, are responsible for signs, 
omens, and portents which indicate an 
urgent need for expanding our educa- 
tional plant and improving its quality. 

As an example I include as a part of 
my remarks pertinent sections of ‘The 
School Market Report” of July 1961. 
This report is prepared by the research 
and editorial staffs of School Manage- 
ment Magazines, Inc., of Greenwich, 
Conn. Basic source of the statistical 
data is the School Construction Reports 
Service. I invite the attention of my 
colleagues especially to one significant 
sentence: 

The Nation must find a solution that 
permits us to educate all who desire ediica- 
tion. 

THE ScHOOL MARKET REPORT—AN ANALYSIS 
OF CURRENT TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MARKET, JULY 1961, ScHOOL POPULATION 
PROJECTIONS TO 1980 
The U.S. Bureau of the Census dropped a 

mild bombshell on June 22. In a series of 11 
projections, each based on a different set of 
assumptions, they forecasted school enroll- 
ment over the next 20 years. The spread: 
from 58 to 75 million students in kinder- 
garten through college. 

Which guess is best? It makes a difference 
to a businessman trying to gage his future 
market. Yet each assumption makes sense. 
One set of projections is based on different 
fertility rates. The other is based on vary- 
ing enrollment rates. 

Practical approach: Reported below are 
figures which assume the 1955-57 fertility 
rates will decline, and that the enrollment 
rate (percentage of people attending school) 
will remain constant at the 1957-59 average 
annual level. 











Year Total |Elementary| High — College 
BE mans 46, 259 32, 441 10, 249 3, 570 
intent 47, 597 32, 980 10, 919 3, 698 
I icncnceiiie . 33, 596 11, 587 3, 802 
1963_.....-- » 34, 233 12, 197 3, 903 
a 51, 500 34, 837 12, 586 4, 077 
1965_... 52, 488 35, 402 12, 711 4, 375 
1966 53, 341 35, 807 12, 915 4, 619 

5A, 042 36, 029 13,194 | 4,819 
54, 630 36, 144 13, 519 | 4, 967 
55, 200 36, 271 13,820 | 5,109 
55, 731 36, 360 14,110 5, 261 
56, 183 36, 364 14,395 | 5, 424 
56, 570 36, 379 14,615 | 5,576 
: 36, 447 14,779 | 5,718 
57, 366 36, 601 14,890 | 5,875 
57, 867 37, 001 14,838 | 6,028 
58, 471 37, 588 14, 729 6, 154 
59, 169 38, 318 14,614 | 6, 237 
, 009 39, 119 | 14,584 | 6, 306 
61, 036 40, | 14,643 | 6,330 
RR 62, 245 41, 151 14,752 | 6,342 


1 Estimated. 


Very conservative: These estimates are un- 
der the average and median for the 11 cen- 
sus projections. You can safely use them 
as minimal. Actual growth could be sub- 
stantially higher—as much as 20 percent. 
For example, here is what could happen by 
1980 if we had only a moderate increase in 
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the percentage of people going to school, 
and fertility rates stayed constant: 

Year, 1980: total, 73,383; elementary, 
48,683; high school, 16,943; college, 7,'757. 

Caution: Census shows two projections 
based on the assumption that school facili- 
ties will not increase as rapidly as our popu- 
lation growth. In both of these tables, ele- 
mentary enrollments are relatively unaf- 
fected. But high school and college attend- 
ance drops dramatically. These estimates 
should be read carefully by legislators and 
businessmen who are now debating Federal 
aid. The Nation must find a solution that 
permits us to educate all who desire educa- 
tion. _The present bond-defeat rate, about 
23 percent, is continuing. 


BOND ELECTION DEFEATS 


No reason for optimism: The mood created 
by Russia’s first sputnik seems to have dis- 
appeared. Local taxpayers, once again, are 
straining under heavy taxload. In 1960, 23 
percent of all votes were defeated, accord- 
ing to the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. But even this appalling record is 
worse than it might seem when one con- 
siders that many of these defeats occurred 
for the second and third time. Spotty rec- 
ord: The Southern States, most of which 
Operate under the county-unit plan, have 
@ good record of acceptance. Abysmal in 
other areas. Iowa defeated one-third of its 
votes, amounting to 47 percent of the dollars 
asked for by school boards. Michigan de- 
feated 37 percent of the votes, 36 percent 
of the dollars. Minnesota turned down 40 
percent of the votes and 43 percent of the 
money. Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
and New York all suffered staggering losses. 

Poer public relations? Only part of the 
reason. School boards have been running 
scared. Plenty have done a superb job of 
educating taxpayers and still were clobbered. 
Ossining, N.Y., a recent example. New 
junior high defeated in face of forceful and 
honest public relations effort, with board 
unanimity and powerful newspaper support. 
Double sessions to come. 





Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been advised that the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America, with 233 clubs in 
38 States, have adopted a resolution at 
their 26th annual convention on June 23, 
1961, urging early congressional appro- 
val of legislation to give national park 
ceo to certain ‘Shoreline areas of our 

ation. 


I am paithiedesty grateful that the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America have 
given their support to S. 492, the bill 
which I have introduced for establish- 
ment of the Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore Area. This is another indication 
of the growing support throughout our 
Nation for protecting unique and valu- 
able scenic areas, such as the Oregon 
Dunes, Cape Cod, Padre Island, Point 
Reyes, the Indiana Dunes, and other 
shorelines. 

I ask consent to include a copy of the 
resolution with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America are 
vitally interested in the natural resources 
of America; the conservation of its wildlife; 
its wilderness areas; and, especially at this 
time, those areas which have been and will 
be in the future, introduced by Members 
of both Houses of Congress, approved by the 
National Park Service, the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, to be set apart for 
national park areas, including the shore- 
line and dune areas in the United States 
of America. 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America un- 
derstand that there are five particular areas 
that have the necessary approval and are 
ready to be voted on, viz: the Cape Cod, 
Mass. the Padre Island, Tex.; the Point 
Reyes, Calif.; the Oregon Dunes, Oreg.; and 
the Indiana Dunes, Mich. areas, introduced 
by Senators Dovucias, ALLOTT, NEUBERGER, 
ENGLE, KUCHEL, SALTONSTALL, SMITH, AN- 
DERSON, GRUENING, KEFAUVER, RANDOLPH, 
McCartHyY, BIBLE, and Hart, and Congress- 
men DINGELL, Grammo, SAYLOoR YOUNG, K1- 
GORE, COHELAN, MILLER, and KEITH. 

S. 209, S. 992, S. 1797, S. 857, and S. 543. 

H.R. 1763, H.R. 4735, H.R. 4673, H.R. 6544, 
H.R. 5049, H.R. 5013, H.R. 3244, H.R. 2775, 
and H.R. 5786. 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America view 
with dismay the fast disappearance of these 
beautiful areas to private and commercial 
interests and unless the Congress, in its wis- 
dom and foresight, accepts the reports of its 
own departments and committees, appointed 
for the purpose of safeguarding this price- 
“less heritage for the families of America, now 
and forever, it wi]l be too late. 

In a report on our vanishing shorelines, 
made by the National Park Service in 1954, 
the Director, Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, tells us 
frankly and in no uncertain terms what is 
happening and what should be done. The 
signs—“Private Property,” “No Trespassing,” 
“Subdivision: Lots for Sale,” stretch from 
Massachusetts to Texas on the east and 
south, from California to Oregon on the 
west, and on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

“A people’s heritage is threatened.” Fore- 
boding is the only word that adequately de- 
scribes the situation so clearly pictured by 
the survey. 

“In summary, the findings show that al- 
most every attractive seashore area from 
Maine to Mexico that is accessible by road 
has been developed, has been acquired for 
development purposes, or is being considered 
for its development possibilities. 

“The few accessible and undeveloped beach 
sites left are scattered sparsely along the 
coast. They are small—and they are going 
fast. Inaccessible beach sites, including off- 
shore islands, are almost the only hope for 
preservation today. Even many of these are 
being purchased by real estate interests for 
subdivision purposes.” 

Since this report was made, much of these 
shorelines have already been purchased by 
those interests. 


Whereas the Men’s Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica, in annual convention in the city of De- 
troit, realizing the need of awakening the 
American public to the seriousness of this 
situation, accepts as a national project “The 
assistance and support of preserving for fu- 
ture generations this. priceless heritage and 
do petition the 87th Congress, now in ses- 
sion, to the end that all areas approved by 
the National Park Service, Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs committees, and introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, shall have 
been set apart for the use and benefit of the 
American people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 87th Congress support, 
provide for, and pass the areas depicted 
above and introduced in the Congress at this 
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session and other areas, so introduced, which 
shall have the approval of the necessary 
committees, thereby safeguarding to the 
American people the priceless heritage which 
belongs to them, and be it further 

Resolved, That each local club of the 
Men’s Garden Club of America pass similar 
resolutions and forward them to their re- 
spective Senators and Congressmen, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the local clubs interest 
other groups interested in saf 
America’s heritage in passing similar resolu- 
tions to be forwarded to their respective 
Senators and Congressmen. 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America are 
certain that should the 87th Congress safe- 
guard these areas, the future generations of 
America will rise up and call them blessed. 

These resolutions were seconded and unan- 
imously carried in annual convention in the 
city of Detroit, Mich., this 22d day of June 
1961, and copies to be sent to the above men- 
tioned Senators and Congressman; President 
John F. Kennedy; Chairman C.iivron P. 
ANDERSON of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; Sidney S. Kennedy, Acting Chief, 
Division of Recreation, Resource Planning; 
Secretary Stuart Udall of the Interior De- 
partment; to all officers of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America and to all presidents of the 
local clubs. 

MEN’s GARDEN CLUBS OF Amenica, 
Evan J. Evans, President. 
Gero. A. SPADER, 

Executive Secretary. 





Attest: 
GrorceE J. MADLINGER, 
Chairman, National Projects Com- 
mittee. 





Resolutions Adopted by Captive Nations 
Week Committee of Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp resolutions adopted on July 16, 
1961, by the Captive Nations Week Com- 
mittee of Cleveland. I believe the 11 
resolutions adopted by the committee 
are worthy of observation by my col- 
leagues: 

RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC FOR 
ENDORSEMENT ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CaPTIvE NaTIons WEEK COMMEMORATION IN 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, SUNDAY, JULY 16, 1961 


1, The representatives of the oppressed na- 
tions by Communist tyranny, together with 
all Americans who love and cherish freedom 
above everything else, wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support the Public Law 86-90 
passed by the 86th Congress of the United 
States. 

This law initiated American Government’s 
ideological reorientation of its policy toward 
Soviet Russian Empire recognizing uncon- 
ditionally the captive nations’ right to lib- 
erty and independence. 

2. It is regrettable that in the past, the 
United States of merica as well as the rest 
of the free world had adopted an attitude 
of no interference, with the Communist Rus- 
sian and Chinese imperialist designs. This 
policy resulted in the enslavement of almost 
1 billion people who now, more than ever 
before, look to the United States for help in 
their struggle against Communist dictator- 
ship. 
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3. The captive nations are: 

(Population 

in millions) 
Mainland China...............-=--.. 600 
ne elma mate 43 
Cee i wmmnwbow 29 
ie oer wmnninanns 18 
SN oie Bins iver aminw Senin 18 
I i amie ce iendeabenieweias 17 
COV OI. 5 on oe ncn connsuncan 12 
See WOU so ee 13 
ea eee 12 
SIAM oii on demencés 10 
a in nies es tpiin tec endv aces eaee 10 
i wcvtnamnienee 7 
edi cnaimiseon ee 1.5 
I a a a gg ck coe adn ds enc 9 
Ryne MeeneeNE oll. 8 
ae icine > atin ah aces anise Sabin cite aie 8 
te Be ll oi icie ee dh coin cnt a teraio 4 
et rtd alin sas oem ween eat anon oe 4 
I Bee 3 
Teen enn ee canna 3 
ee eae 2 
Rtg ine 1.5 
el ie el gc daa oes chin eninntrs 1.3 
aR Roe Bok ctacie eck Sempeaine we = 1.2 
en i eeiwas 1.5 
Ia ie ae ieee cs mepecinineee 8.5 


4. It should be noted that there is but one 
type of communism with one single aim— 
world domination—under Kremlin’s leader- 
ship. In the event of war between freedom 
and slavery, all Communists, including Tito, 
will line up with Moscow just as they do in 
the United Nations whenever a conflict be- 
tween East and West arises. 

5. American public should know that the 
best friends and allies of the free world are 
the oppressed nations in the Soviet colonial 
empire who know the difference between 
liberty and slavery. Positive stand taken by 
the United States on their behalf gives these 
nations-a new hope to regain their liberty 
and to join the communion of free nations. 

6. The free world must regain the confi- 
dence of all the captive nations by demon- 
strating clearly and unmistakably its soli- 
darity with all the nations which desire to 
regain freedom. This confidence progres- 
sively deteriorated since the end of World 
War It and continued to do so during the 
cold war when the Government of the So- 
viet Union carried out systematic genocidal 
acts against captive nations. The low point 
of Western prestige was reached during the 
East German uprising, the Polish uprising, 
the Hungarian, Tibetan, and Cuban revolu- 
tions against Communist oppression. The 
West stood idly by and followed traditional 
wait-and-see policy. The wholesale execu- 
tions of the anti-Communist fighters and 
Hungarian teenagers had just about broken 
all hope for any assistance from the West. 
At such -times, words mean nothing if not 
followed up with a positive act. 

7. To combat the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy, the West must regain initiative 
and promote a new dynamic global strategy 
with a clear and inspiring purpose. So long 
as our approach toward Soviet Empire is 
motivated by economic and military consid- 
erations alone, the Communist leaders have 
little to fear. The most damaging weapon 
against Russian Communists is the concept 
of freedom of nations and individuals. It is 
the ideological weapon the Bolsheviks fear 
most. Only this motivation of our aim is 
capable of shaking the foundation of the 
Soviet Russian slave empire and lead to its 
downfall. This strategy based on ideologi- 
cal priority in our struggle against commu- 
nism will reassure the captive nations of 
our adherence to the principle of indivisi- 
bility of liberty. 

8. In order to achieve freedom, peace with 
justice, and friendly relations among nations 
of the world, it is necessary to unite all the 
freedom-loving people. The Uuited States 
is a logical and recognized leader of the free 
world. We would urge, therefore, the lead- 
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ers of our Nation to take a positive stand 
on the problem of the captive nations and 
offer proposals for solutions which would 
give the people in the Communist domi- 
nated world a new vision of hope and cour- 
age to carry on the struggle against oppres- 
sors until final victory of freedom is achieved. 

9. Informed people are best prepared and 
always ready to take the necessary steps and 
actions to protect their rights and liberty. 
It is gratifying to learn and to endorse the 
newly established Institute for Soviet and 
East European Studies at John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio—an institute where 
the study of the Russian colonial practices 
and the aspirations of the nations under the 
Communist rule will be given priority. 

10. We are pleased to endorse the newly 
established Cleveland’s Council for Informa- 
tion on Communism which will promote a 
better understanding of the Communist 
menace to our own freedom here in America. 
This council will be in a position to coordi- 
nate the efforts of many organizations fight- 
ing communism and to counterbalance the 
propaganda favorable to Communist colonial 
practices carried out in our community by 
Communfsts, their stooges, fellow-travelers, 
opportunists, unconditional surrenderists 
and some “experts” who had just returned 
from 2-3 weeks’ guided tour of the Soviet 
slave empire. 

11. It would be most timely to inaugurate 
an Advisory Board to the Government of the 
United States composed of the representa- 
tives of the captive nations living in free- 
dom who would gather and evaluate infor- 
mation about their respective people and 
make this information available to our Gov- 
ernment. This Board would be best fitted 
to advise on the ideological aspect of our 
policy and. strategy toward the Communist 
dominated world. 





Out Where the Waste Begins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of the first 6 months of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration should make all those who 
believe in fiscal responsibility pause and 
think. Think where the demands for 
increased spending in every field is lead- 
ing the Nation. Think what continued 
deficit spending, a mounting public debt, 
and the inevitable inflationary result will 
do to to us. Unless administration de- 
mands are curbed, unless we begin to 
assume responsibility for sound money 
policies, we face bankruptcy and the 
eventual loss of all our liberties. The 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune points up to what lengths 
the present administration is going in 
spending the people’s money: 

ANOTHER DEFICIT 

A Washington joke that the New Frontier 
lies “out where the waste begins” is not 
gainsaid by the report that the 1961 fiscal 
year ending June 30, and encompassing Mr. 
Kennedy’s first months in office, closed out 
with a deficit of $3.9 billion. This is the 
26th deficit in the last 31 years. 

Mr. Kennedy can argue, of course, that he 
inherited the budget from Mr. Eisenhower, 
and he can also argue—as he has—that “‘fis- 
cal 1961 is clearly a recession year.” But he 
cannot dispute that, as late as March, he was 
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predicting that the deficit would not exceed 
$2.2 billion, and that in the intervening 3- 
month interval the deficit shot up another 
$1.7 billion. 

Nor can he blame the result wholly on 
the failure of revenues to match expecta- 
tions. Since March Government spending 
climbed above estimates by 810 million 
dollars to reach total outlays of 81.5 bil- 
lion, whereas the original Eisenhower budget 
had called for total expenditures of %79.8 
billion. 

This $810 million rise within 3 months 
was solely attributable to Kennedy adminis- 
tration measures. Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon and Budget Director Bell admitted as 
much. They said the President’s anti-reces- 
sion speedups in Federal procurement and 
construction accelerated spending more 
rapidly than had been foreseen. They said 
also that more farmers had come into the 
new feed grains scheme than had been antic- 
ipated, and that this had saddled the Agri- 
culture Department with $147 million more 
in charges than had been calculated. 

" It is a familiar story that Presidents take 
@ more optimistic view of expected tax 
receipts than is usually warranted, and that 
they tend to soft pedal spending. Thus, 
when he unveiled the 1961 budget in Janu- 
ary 1960, Mr. Eisenhower forecast a surplus 
of $4.2 billion. But spending exceeded the 
Eisenhower estimate by $1.7 billion, and 
revenue fell $6.1 billion below expectations. 

If the deficit were productive of a more 
sober mood in Washington, it could be tol- 
erated more readily. But Mr. Kennedy is 
proceeding on the assumption that there will 
be another and larger deficit, approximating 
$4.4 billion, in, the present fiscal year, ending 
next June. 

The forecast of spending has been put at 
around $84.2 billion by the administration, 
but this is almost certain to be well under 
the mark. Mr. Kennedy is constantly adding 
new items of expenditure, of which defense 
spending justified on the basis of the Berlin 
dispute is only one among many. Dr. Donald 
Ackerman, staff director of the Republican 
House policy committee, estimates that New 
Frontier legislation, enacted or proposed, 
would add $24.3 billion in new costs during 
the 1962 fiscal year. 

This casual approach to spending, deficits, 
and inflation shows what there is, not Mr. 
Kennedy’s thesis that the budget will be bal- 
anced “over the years of the business cycle,” 
running deficits in years of recession and 
surpluses in years of prosperity. Whatever 
kind of year is ahead, deficits would always 
seem to be ahead. 

The country is $289 billion in hock now. 
What condition it will be in after a few more 
years of Mr. Kennedy is anybody’s guess, but 
that gentleman’s rosy. picture of policies 
“curbing inflation, reducing the public debt, 
and freeing funds for private investment” is 
merely an example of unzipped imagination. 





Water: Precious and Polluted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the American Feder- 
ationist of July 1961, the official publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. 

This article chronicles the frightful 
situation in our land with regard to our 
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dirty, foul, unsafe, and polluted waters, 
which endanger our health, foul our air, 
kill our game and fish, render our water 
recreation unsafe, eliminate our swim- 
ming, endanger our life from toxic 
poisons and bacteria, germs, and viruses 
of a hundred dangerous kinds and deter 
our industries from locating in areas 
where waters are so polluted as not to 
be industrially usable: 
WATER: PRECIOUS AND POLLUTED 


(By Eugene A. Kelly) 


America is a nation which buries its gold 
in guarded vaults below Fort Knox, Ky., and 
allows almost any citizen to help himself 
at a bargain-basement price to its most 
valuable possession, the one precious re- 
source it cannot live without—fresh water. 

Today’s fastidious city dweller wrinkles 
his nose and. shudders at the thought of 
medieval man, who threw his garbage out 
a window and let his sewage run down a 
ditch alongside an unpaved street. 

But Homus Americanus 1961 has grown 
so dependent on water and so reckless in 
its use that many of his streams have been 
turned into sluggishly flowing sewers, his 
cisterns run dry as the water table sinks 
every year and his beaches become so con- 
taminated that signs warn swimmers to en- 
ter the water at their own peril. 

Water pollution has produced strong reac- 
tions from those familiar with its odorous 
extent. A U.S. Senator has described our 
streams and rivers as “a vast floating gar- 
bage can.” A St. Louis Post-Dispatch edito- 
rial has characterized Americans as “the 
world’s cleanest people,” bathing in scented 
fats and “drinking a factory’s slime”’— 
treated with chemicals and put back into 
circulation, not cleaned out “reenriched.” 
Former U.S. Surgeon General Leroy E. Bur- 
ney has called the condition of our waters 
“tragic—a national disgrace.” 

As American cities expand farther and 
farther into the countryside, water becomes 
indispensable to more and more people for 
drinking, building, bathing, boating, hunt- 
ing, cooling, and manufacturing. As demand 
rises, well water drops farther and farther 
below ground as the water table recedes a 
few inches every year and never rises. And 
costs increase as drillers bore deeper and 
deeper for water. 

Ground water is becoming so polluted by 
detergents and insecticides and chemical 
solutions and just plain sewage—much of it 
untreated—that vaster quantities of chemi- 
cals must be used before it has done its work 
and is sent on its way to be recleaned an 
reused downstream. . 

How much longer can the cleaning process 
go on? Dr. Burney, then Surgeon General 
of the United States, told the White House 
Conference on Water Pollution last Decem- 
ber that detergents are not killing us, or 
making us clinically ill. 


“But how does the human body react to 
steady doses of diluted chemicals?” he asked 
the 1,145 conferees. “What happens if the 
concentration increases, either suddenly or 
gradually? We cannot say we know the 
answers.” 

Dr. Burney, however, did know the an- 
swer to those who love the status quo. He 
said emphatically: “There is no cause for 
complacency. The condition of our waters 
is a national disgrace. It is tragic for the 
world’s richest, most powerful and most 
technologically advanced nation to foul its 
own nest, limit its own growth and threaten 
the health of its people.” 

Conference delegates from all over the Na- 
tion sketched this outline of the problems 
of water pollution in the 1960's: 
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Fifty million pounds of waste are being 
poured into U.S. watercourses daily. New 
subdivisions are building, new plants, and 
processes come into use, more water is needed 
all the time * * * 300 billion gallons a day 
in 1961, an estimated 600 billion gallons per 
day by 1980. 

New chemical processes pour pollutants 
daily into the sources of our drinking water— 
insecticides, herbicides, detergents, solvents, 
cleaners, dyes, synthetic compounds, corro- 
sive chemicals, germs, and viruses. They 
mix with human wastes and wastes from 
slaughterhouses, hospitals, canneries, and 
radioactive processes. 

Clouds of foam, blown from sewage treat- 
ment plants on windy days, point the way 
to new sources of trouble. Treatment plants 
are not adequate to the task and the wastes 
from 25 million Americans get no sewage 
treatment at all—they pour untreated into 
our rivers. 

The first explorers and missionaries to 
the New World wrote home about the most 
extraordinary experience in all their travels— 
the marvelous sweetness-and purity of the 
limpid waters. Today these waters are de- 
scribed as “a vast floating garbage can.” 

How did so vast a change occur in the 
short history of s0 young a nation? 

The germ theory of disease, demonstrated 
in the 1870’s by Lister, Koch and Pasteur, 
was unknown to America’s Founding Fath- 
ers. People in Washington’s day believed 
epidemics of tyhoid fever and cholera were 
caused by odors, vapors, and night mists. 
The English translation of the Italian word 
“malaria” is bad air. 

In the early 1800’s, London authorities shut 
off a public water supply on a hunch its 
waters might be contributing to an epidemic 
of cholera.’ Their hunch was proved cor- 
rect—cases of cholera soon decreased in 
number. By 1879, the Massachusetts Board 
of Health had enough facts to justify a re- 
port on the connection between polluted 
water and disease. 

As the Nation grew and cities multiplied, 
residents of. such communities as Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, States like Minnesota and 
Massachusetts, learned to identify the cause 
of typhoid fever epidemics as raw sewage, 
dumped into the handiest river. 

Louisville, Ky., and Lawrence, Mass., were 
among the first American cities to try out 
water filtration and chemical treatment. A 
few of the States were experimenting with 
water treatment systems about the time 
of the Spanish-American War. 

Then the job of protecting drinking water 
on trains and ships was handed over to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Increasing com- 
plaints about water pollution led the Con- 
gress, between 1897 and 1909, to consider 
various bills authorizing the health service 
to control the pollution of water. 

But it was 1912 before Congress passed 
the: first national water pollution control 
bill of any consequence. That bill author- 
ized the Public Health Service to investigate 
the effects of sewage pollution in major 
rivers and lakes. Six sanitary engineers 
were assigned to start an Ohio River In- 
vestigating Station at Cincinnati and that 
station today provides basic research data 
on stream pollution. 

A modern Water Pollution Control Act was 
passed by Congress in 1948. It was amended 
in 1956 but further amendments were stalled 
off in 1960 when President Eisenhower 
vetoed a bill which would have added $90 
million a year for 10 years to the $50 million 
a year authorized by Congress in 1956 to 
assist municipalities in building sewage 
treatment plants. 

Under the 1948 act and its 1956 amend- 
ments, the Public Health Service must carry 
on technical research and provide assistance 
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to States, municipalities, and area agencies 
to help prevent water pollution. It can take 
steps to stop pollution after holding hear- 
ings, issuing orders and bringing suit, as it 
did in the only such case on record—the case 
of St. Joseph, Mo.—after 3 years of delay. 

St. Joseph and its industries have been 
pouring raw sewage into the Missouri River 
for more than 100 years. A Public Health 
Service engineer who inspected the river re- 
ported it unsafe to come into contact with 
the water south of the city. 

The river divides Kansas from Missouri. 
Just 24 miles south of St. Joseph, the city 
of Atchison, Kans., takes its water supply 
from the polluted river. Atchison has taken 
extraordinary pains to clean up the water, 
but with limited success. An Atchison.resi- 
dent told Public Healta Service at a hearing: 
“At times * * * the chlorine content was 
such as to cause a serious odor and some 
sickness among the people in Atchison.” 

Public Health Service brought Kansas and 
Missouri health officers together in June 1957 
for a conference with St. Joseph and 18 of its 
companies. Little was accomplished until 
the Federal Government got the Missouri 
Water Pollution Board to crack down. In 
1958, St. Joseph voters defeated a bond issue 
for a treatment plant. 

In 1959, Public Health Service held a 5-day 
hearing that brought a notice to the city 
and the 18 employers to stop polluting the 
river. They were ordered to get treatment 
facilities into operation by June 1963. Again 
the voters rejected a bond issue. A newspa- 
per editorial writer applauded the voters for 
“pioneer independence.” 

St. Joseph is itself a victim of the habits 
of its northern neighbors—Public Health 
Service engineers reported floating sewage 
and gas bubbles at Sioux City, Iowa; un- 
treated packingplant wastes where the Floyd 
River flows into the Missouri; at Omaha, 
grease from the river lines the walls of the 
water settling basins and, below Omaha, 
crows ride on the grease from the city’s pack- 
inghouses. 

U.S. communities have made amazing 
strides since the early 1900’s in disinfecting 
water for public use. This resulted in a 
sharp decrease in death rates from water- 
borne diseases—for example, typhoid fever 
deaths dropped over a 50-year period from 
22.5 deaths per 100,000 persons to .05 per 
100,000. 

But while this was going on, the urban 
boom poured an unmanageable quantity of 
waste into streams everywhere. Odors and 
dirt appeared; fish, swimmers, boaters, and 
picnickers disappeared. Dumping of raw 
sewage in rivers uses up the oxygen supply 
and kills off oxygen-producing algae so that 
marine life dies off and slime deposits line 
sewage channels. 

Health authorities have been alarmed by 
outbreaks of disease traced to polluted 
water—yellow jaundice in Oregon and Utah, 
paralytic polio in New Jersey, a typhoid epi- 
demic in Keene, N.H. 

Shortage of water supplies is a problem 
plaguing areas of our country like California 
and Utah. In New York City, surrounded 
by natural water courses, municipal water 
reservoirs got so low that police had to for- 
bid all washing of cars. In more than 1,000 
other communities, police cars patroled the 
streets in 1957 warning citizens not te water 
their lawns until after dark. 

Some communities, like Greater Toronto, 
have achieved a large measure of success in 
coping with water shortages and pollution 
by banding together into regional organiza- 
tions. Others are moving in that direction, 
as in Ohio where the Lake Erie Watershed 
Conservation Foundation is working to 
amend the State laws to permit chartering 
of a water authority which would pump 
water from Lake Erie to parched inland areas. 
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Last November the AFL-CIO issued a 
warning of the dangers of pollution and 
calied for a “national water policy solidly in- 
tegrated with a national resources and en- 
ergy policy 

The White House Conference the follow- 
ing month adopted a 30-point program to 
meet the problem. It proposed that: 

The goal of pollution abatement be ap- 
proached only by a positive policy of keep- 
ing waters as clean as possible, as opposed 
to the negative policy of attempting to use 
the full capacity of water to assimilate 
waste. 

The Nation adopt this water credo; users 
of water do not have an inherent right to 
pollute; users of public waters have a re- 
sponsibility for returning them as nearly 
clean as is technically possible; prevention 
of pollution is as important as control. 

Planning for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of each major area be established as a 
fixed national policy. It should include 
consideration of all important industrial 
sites and a systematic program of water 
flow regulation. 

Reservoir sites be identified and acquired 
at an early date in planning. Funds must 
be budgeted also for soil conservation, sedi- 
ment control and salinity control. Public 
policy must formally recognize the recrea- 
tion value of water resources as a full part- 
ner with other values. 

Water pollution control programs on 
State and interstate streams continue to be 
the responsibility of State agencies, sup- 

by adequate budgets and staffs. 
State laws should be strengthened where 
necessary to give authority to State agencies 
to build treatment plants. 

Specified steps be taken to meet the pol- 
lution backlog by 1970, to encourage industry 
to install needed treatment facilities and to 
enlarge research and training programs. 

The White House Conference was followed 
by a special message from President Ken- 
nedy in which the President recounted our 
resources, our problems, and the need for a 
unified Federal program. Even under con- 
servative projections, Kennedy said, we face 
a future of “critical shortages and handi- 
cape.” . 

By. the year 2000, a U.S. population of 300 
million—nearly doubled in 40 years—will 
need greater supplies of water, timber, farm 
products, minerals, fuels, energy, and out- 
door recreation opportunities. 

_ This is not, the President told Congress, a 

matter of concern for only one section. All 
those who fish and hunt, who build indus- 
trial centers, who require water for any pur- 
pose—every citizen has a stake in a sound 
resources program, he said. 

Announcing plans for a new look at our 
national resources by a new Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Natural Resources, the 
Director of the Budget and the National 
Academy of Sciences, Kennedy asserted that 
pollution of U.S. watercourses has “reached 
alarming proportions.” 

“To meet all needs—domestic, agricultural, 
industrial, recreational—we shall have to use 
and reuse the same water, maintaining 
quality as well as quantity,” he said. “In 
many areas we need new sources of supply— 
but we must protect the supplies we have. 

“Present corrective efforts are not ade- 
quate. This year a total of $350 million will 
be spent on municipal waste treatment 
works, but $600 million is required annually 
to keep pace with the rate of pollution. 

“Industry is lagging far behind in its 
treatment of wastes.” 

The President’s recommendations have 
just been largely enacted by Congress. The 
6-year, $570-million program provides $80 
million in Federal grants the first year, $90 
million the second and $100 million a year 
for the remaining 4 years to help communi- 
ties build sewage treatment plants. 
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The new legislation bolsters Government 
powers to prevent pollution, broadens re- 
search activity and increases funds for the 
experimental conversion of salt water—a 
development that takes on greater im- 
portance as the water demand races the 
supply. 

This potentially revolutionary develop- 
ment recently moved closer to fulfillment 
when President Kennedy, at his desk in the 
White House, pushed a button to start an 
experimental salt water conversion plant in 
Freeport, Tex., on the gulf coast. The Na- 
tion’s first plant may prove more important, 
the President said, than putting a man into 
space. 

The national dream of water enough for 
all can be accomplished, authorities are 
agreed, not by Federal action alone but 
through full participation and coopera- 
tion of State and local governments, labor 
and other citizen groups and private 
industry. 





The Debt—How It Grows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of Sat- 
urday, July 22, 1961. 

Forceful and to the point, this edi- 
torial contains some interesting com- 
mentary on what is probably the most 
vexing of our national problems—the na- 
tional debt, and how it grows. I am 
pleased to be able to call this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

THE Dest—How Ir Grows 

The U.S. Treasury Department with can- 
did amazement announces that the budg- 
et deficit for the last year, ending June 30, 
1961, exceeded all forecasts. 

The deficit for the year was $3.9 billion. 
Or, in other words, Uncle Sam collected 
$77.6 billion but spent $81.5 billion. 

The reason for the amazement was officials 
hadn’t expected that big a deficit. It means 
the. Government’s rate of spending the past 
few months was higher than even the free- 
handed Democrats thought possible. 

Uncle Sam is sort of in a position similar 
to the man building a house. After his wife 
adds a few extras and the bills begin rolling 
in, the house costs half again what the 
architect said it would. 

But, to use a trite phrase, it’s only money. 
We'll just add that deficit onto the already 
huge national debt and go busting ahead. 

Few of us are concerned with that national 
debt. It’s so big we can’t comprehend, or 
remember, how. mountainous it is. 

Recently, at Lawrence, we heard the chief 
economist for the Federal Reserve bank at 
Kansas City speak on the U.S. banking sys- 
tem. 

Asked what single monetary problem wor- 
ried him the most, he answered quickly, 
“The national debt.” 

He compared it to a mushroom in wet 
weather. “It just doesn’t sit there. It 
draws interest and gets bigger every single 
day.” 

Unlike a mushroom, when the sun comes 
out, it won’t dry up and blow away. 


July 24 


Governors Favor Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion—Find No Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernors of our States recently conducted 
a conference, one of the regularly sched- 
uled such meetings, in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. They adopted a number of resolu- 
tions, including one calling upon 
Congres to enact a Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation program. 

I had intended to include this resolu- 
tion as a part of my remarks, but it has 
already appeared in the Recorp. Our 
former colleague, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the other body, has 
placed this resolution in the REcorp on 
Friday, July 14, and it may be found on 
page 11640. 

Secretary Ribicoff of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pre- 
pared an address for the Governors, 
which was read for him by Assistant 
Secretary Quigley on June 27, 1961. I 
quote the following two paragraphs from 
Secretary Ribicoff’s remarks: 

There has been distributed to each of you 
@ paper, prepared by our Department, which 
gives the details of Federal aid to education 
paid in each of your States—for fiscal 1959— 
the latest complete figures. The total an- 
nual expenditure exclusive of loans, was 
nearly $2%4 billion. This year the figures 
are even higher. I want you to look at the 
funds each of your States received under 
all of these federally aided programs. I want 
you +o tell me if you know of a single in- 
stance of Federal control of education be- 
cause of these expenditures. And I would 
also like those who oppose the School As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to tell me which of 
these existing programs they would like to 
have withdrawn. 

Are you opposed to receiving funds for 
land-grant colleges, for vocational educa- 
tion, for National Defense Education Act 
loans and fellowships, for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries in federally im- 
pacted areas? 


I have checked HEW and find that as 
of this morning no Governor has cited 
any instance of Federal control of edu- 
cation under the programs listed. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the same State-by-State break- 
down that was distributed to the Gov- 
ernors by Secretary Ribicoff. I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to it and 
ask them whether they know of an in- 
stance in their States or their districts 
where, under these programs, there has 
been any Federal control. 

I draw two conclusions from all this. 

First. A majority of the State Gover- 
nors have, in effect, petitioned Congress 
to enact a program of Federal assistance 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Second. No Governor has been able to 
find any instance in his State where the 
Federal dollar has been followed by Fed- 
eral control. 

The table follows: 
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Funds ad- 


i | | | | | TT | | | | 





Funds ad- 
Funds ad- | Funds ad- | ministered Other 
State or Territory | Grand total | ministered | ministered by the Federal 
the by the Veterans’ | funds for 
DHEW USDA Adminis- | education 
tration 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

$2, 413, 188, 176|$737, 865, 486) $383, 555, 847/$602, 035, 460|$689, 731, 383 
46, 770, 590} 17, 857, 383] 10, 630,572] 17, 366, 993 915, 642 
14, 681, 956 7, 446, 634 544, 178,827} 6,512,165 
18, 642, 806 9, 330, 430 3, 210, 172 4, 622, 848 1, 479, 356 

20, 934,089; 6, 460, 150 , 492, 685} 6, 549, 971 431, 
167, 511, 839} 72, 369,482] 23,018,268} 59,846,992{ 12,277,097 
28, 122,129] 11,279,373} 3,718, 375 7, 758, 181 5, 366, 200 
19, 244, 837 6, 364, 334 3, 128, 078 5, 882, 019) 3, 870, 406 
3, 620,127] 1, 993, 573 818, 351 540, 447 267, 756 
, 242,002} 22, 314, 771 7, 980, 338} 18,351,819} 1, 595,074 
50, 681, 256] 18,047,884) 11,088,497) 18, 785, 163 2, 759, 712 
8, 723, 224 6, 268, 747 1, 752, 632 (1) 701, 845 
9, 581,298} 4,103, 481 2,818,877] 2,349, 801 309, 139 
66, 127, 578] 19,844,028} 14,977,011] 25,092,806) 6, 213,733 

34, 386, 230} 10, 690, 748 , 338, 12, 423, 408] 2, 933, 
26, 738,927; 6, 598, 421 7, 241, 032} 10, 946, 977 1, 952, 497 
22, 626, 280} 9, 716, 234 5, 016, 755 , 040, 344 1, 852, 947 
28, 574, 560} 9, 283,402) 9,566,550) 9, 128,063 596, 545 
34, 042,920; 8,999,682} 9,397,390) 14, 344, 701 1, 301, 147 
10, 375, 781 5, 490, 374 2, 157, 204 2, 083, 512 644, 691 
28, 418, 818} 17,374,363] 4, 638, 06: 4, 618, 911 1, 787, 482 
53, 419, 900} 18, 195, 199 7, 872, 577| 17,031,940} 10,320, 184 
58, 352, 348] 16, 632,878} 13,038,304) 20, 840, 155 7, 841, 011 
32, 693, 051 8, 058, 787; 8, 326,755} 13, 460, 584 2, 846, 925 
26, 579,794] 9, 586,191 9, 140, 958 7, 234, 234 618, 411 
38, 994,917] 12,010,612} 9,167,353] 15, 860, 103 1, 956, 849 
9, 914, 260 2, 791, 549 2, 501,153 2, 315, 311 2, 306, 247 
15, 397, 996 5, 473, 240 3, 199, 103 6, 470, 584 255, 069 
3, 603, 789] 2,066,074 696, 340 508, 471 332, 904 
5, 873, 528) 2, 555, 771 1, 253, 318} 1, 698, 938 365, 501 
29, 611,922) 10, 992, 415 5, 905, 387} 10, 837, 239) 1, 876, 881 
24, 928, 522] 11,001,940] 3,054,071] 3,234,088} 7, 638, 423 

























Funds ad- | Funds ad- | ministered Other 
State or Territory | Grand total | ministered | ministered by the Federal 
by the by the Veterans’ | funds for 
DHEW USDA Adminis- | education 
tration 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

New York-_......... $120, 065, 530} $42, 347, 922) $22, 443, 854 860, 263) $16, 413, 491 
North Carolina-.... 47, 483, 863} 15,601,061} 13,328,390} 14,972,670) 3, 581, 733 
North DakOta..__.. 8, 952,025} 2,063,003) ' 2,314,043) 3,965, 514 609, 465 
ls coe nsctendiel 57, 345, 452) 18,917,493] 15, 464,646) 19, 415, 761 8, 547, 552 
Oklahoma.-..-......- 34, 801, 768} 15, 543, 211 6, 550, 618} 10,744,196; 1, 963, 743 
I ee 39, 945, 226] 6,053,341) 11,130,990) 5,845,796] 16,915, 099 
Pennsylvania_...... 75, 865, 949) 21, 206,389) 16,217,027] 33,520,547) 4,921, 986 
Rhode Island_..-..-. 9, 067, 556} 4,024,628) 1,179,610} 3,061, 318) 802, 000 
South Carolina_.... 28, 304, 584] 10, 024,1 7, 909, 538; 9, 921, 273 449, 645 
South Dakota. -_-... 11, 149, 782} 3,951,494) 2,322,730) 4,040,199 835, 359 
‘Tennessee. ........- 38, 892, 529; 12, 538,495) 11, 568,784} 12,749,448] 2,035, 802 
Ss be ccs 86, 338, 598} 36,224,355} 17, 585,892] 28, 932, 3, 506, 312 
ial ods oniencred 17, 942, 607; 5, 767, 241 2, 583, 456; 5,940,205) 3, 651, 705 
Vermont. .-..--.--- 3, 930,027} 1,585,282} 1,050, 958, 322 335, 769 
i daw ciescn ce 48,201,471} 24,005,955] 9,431,135) 13,484,834) 1,279, 547 
Washington--...... 38, 754,147} 17,969,208} 9,383,561} 10,084,867) 1,316, 511 
West Virginia---...- 17,197, 692} 5,314,027] 5,287,942) 6,238, 241 357, 482 
Wisconsin. _........ 34, 273, 486} 8,334,687] 8,531,412) 12,053,827] 5, 353, 560 
Wyoming. -.--.----.- 16, 822,884} 1,949,774) .1,186,370) 1,037,214) 12, 649, 526 
District of Colum- 

= niin eae 25, 755,108; 1,993, 528 721,047; 9,510,758} 13, 520,775 
American Samoa... 218, 113 0 0 0 218, 113 
Canal Zone.-......-- 5, 068, 045: 49, 000) 0 O} =, 019, 045 
ONE... custcusudee 953, 347 928, 357 24, 990 0 0 
Puerto Rico. -.-...-..- 12, 806, 646 4, 000, 691 8, 547, 948) 0 258, 007 
Virgin Islands-_-_-__-.- 212, 710 113, 530 99, 180 0 0 
U.S. possessions. ... 21, 627, 655 0 0} 21, 627, 655 0 
Foreign countries 2, 967, 074 0 0} 2, 967, 074 0 
Unallotted._....- 173, 416 0 173, 416) 0 0 
AMA contracts 170, 000 0 170, 000 0 0 
Trust Territories_-- 89, 539 0 89, 539 0 0 
National and other- 618, 394, 064) 106,160,536} 6,570,000) 5, 700, 000] 499, 963, 528 











1 Amount included with U.S. possessions, 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Federal Funds for Education, 1958-59, table 7. 


Summary of amounts of Federal loans for educational purposes, fiscal year 1959 





Total 
State or Territory amount 
loaned 
(1) (2) 

EO itintcwtnvinbtendi $216, 127, 000 
BNE oo on cbiostivewinais 2, 394, 896 
Pc imentavdesusibworsdas 9, 556 
[ee 636, 579 
SR iciidacemsdiniede 1, 512, 307 
California.............. 1s wisaade 10, 159, 980 
CO cacti ceccbcondal 468, 537 
Connecticut... ......s0<rscee 3, 035, 801 
DINE. .iiwne un bhadivn<nsee 713, 749 
isn timtnnddibtentbiccemetibs 6, 254, 238 
Roel iniiciemasellien geet 6, 959, 454 
a havinwidiudmsanbasa 549, 544 
| ES ak ee 622, 326 
DR: watctigitecnunesanen 14, 122, 337 
6, 908, 020 
2, 267, 660 
2, 437, 740 
4, 507, 586 
2, 613, 532 
164, 601 
1, 615, 710 
4, 188, 789 
4, 034, 263 
3, 187, 115 
5, 293, 260 
3, 802, 232 
2, 575, 607 
1, 985, 866 











Department of Health, 


Housing and Education, and Welfare, 























Home National Defense Ed- 
Finance ucation Act of 1958 
Agency, 

college 
housing College Nonprofit 

loans student private 

loans school 

loans 
(3) (5) 

$178, 407, 000 $6, 720, 000 
1, 900, 000 34, 559 
0 2, 567 
400, 000 30, 155 
1, 250, 000 13, 058 
6, 818, 000 367, 330 
0 45, 064 
2, 500, 000 104, 126 
665, 000 21, 249 
5, 625, 000 62, 470 
6, 427, 000 21, 964 
437, 000 37, 504 
490, 000 8, 387 
11, 917, 000 618, 739 

5, 855, 000 146, 638 

1, 570, 000 104, 940 

1, 875, 000 56, 046 

4, 010, 000 40 95, 683 

1, 900, 000 552, 715 160, 817 

0 118, 583 46, 018 

1, 050, 000 422, 929 142, 781 

2, 584, 000 1, 295, 272 309, 517 

2, 349, 000 1, 328, 606 356, 

2, 310, 000 701, 108 

4, 927, 000 341, 351 

2, 871, 000 754, 327 

2, 430, 000 123, 166 

1, 631, 000 298, 062 





State or Territory 


SG ie cant adtinee toon 
New Hampshire---.-...-.....- 
NeW DOTNET « dios csidinnncine 
ft _!. ~ SRS RE aea. 
ab RE aE”. 


RARE ES EEA TEPER Ch 
Pennsylvania. -.............- 
we TANG. . asec nossa 


We I nc coumibcinivas 
West Virginia. .............. 
WT 5. 5o5c ccbdk eed 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia.-......- 
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Department of Health, 

ducation, and Welfare, 

National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958 





635 $4, 853 

127, 43, 101 

557, 410 351, 580 

129, 628 32, 315 

3, 246, 582 | © 1,007, 402 
717, 028 18, 907 

984 062 

1, 420, 211 418, 089 
78, 393 22, 371 

380, 742 36, 635 

1, 844, 117 686, 454 
164, 737 62, 456 

341, 543 11, 459 

142, 014 18, 696 

572, 35, 737 

1, 766, 742 160, 060 
216, 587 5, 863 

103, 837 22, 245 

504, 090 55, 471 

548, 296 57, 687 

195, 966 18, 935 

707, 581 272, 391 

49, 943 5, 133 

369, 758 31, 992 

0 1 631 

0 3, 128 

173, 790 67, 758 

0 3, 254 





! Did not choose to participate. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Federal Funds for Education, 1958-59, table 8. 
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National School con- School Cooperative Library Colleges for | Cooperative School 
States, Territories, etc. Defense struction operation vocational services agriculture | agricultural | lunch and 
Education | (Public Law| (Public Law| education in rural and me- extension | school milk 
Act 815) 874) areas chanic arts work programs 
qi) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) (9) 
Total, including undistributed to States. ._.........- $68, 507 $70, 553 $166, 661 $39, 140 $7, 037 $5, 052 $59, 934 $231, 868 
580 States and District of Columbia___...............- 67, 887 70, 034 162, 924 38, 292 6, 790 5, 002 50, 445 230, 384 
Racha delete eke dann iedcdhebibvodutincea! 1,924 1,179 4, 134 1, 063 101 1, 876 5, 614 
i ict tintne bist dedinednpiatincipiucionateumananiiawes 79 2, 273 4,937 71 105 132 
REE as SOARS a Sa A a I, 140 3, 360 3,911 205 77 347 1, 682 
RS ti Meat sen che hn clone dndictolodwsbingdismntian 883 660 954 781 89 1, 569 3, 480 
alll ith es iene Soccer biwewes sioaneie 1, 869 12, 396 26, 023 2, 084 176 1, 325 15, 791 
Ce a einen naindunnwaheredusamnat 1, 163 1, 483 4, 658 341 83 534 2, 161 
Nh as ra oS 317 361 1, 505 352 90 267 2, 322 
id acim em pine wncie 109 0 641 186 73 135 465 
re et ln mondscemmananiesqnacsone 2, 025 1, 578 4, 765 642 98 622 5, 563 
ch a eA lak nian nweanndinibandecsenbguce 821 1, 365 4, 651 1, 094 104 2, 009 6, 316 
ee mdnltingdocavinn 284 2, 331 959 181 75 239 996 
ee aha nklecewabemaboas 588 602 1,313 232 76 394 999 
i a ea a  emennociunesen 1, 186 1, 07 2,911 1, 682 157 1, 581 11, 888 
NG edd she at <a tina dndd aadiidiinancsocaene 1,946 1, 438 862 963 109 1, 309 5, 693 
Nee cenghiouiemmapnmgmice 957 319 598 850 96 1, 415 4, 639 
AI 68 rk ctl nk de cseseddaccasleaiee 487 1, 467 4, 527 577 89 990 2, 921 
I a a caietaiiillsh papain 1, 055 206 1,113 1, 066 99 1, 895 5, 466 
etre Aissiicdntinss dates stato: eckipuncssbapla keh tiasretlincallbie sheila 1,978 268 850 871 97 1, 261 5, 517 
Neen nee cb bdaisenradurecdsins 322 368 1, 401 232 79 354 1, 250 
te ena edhe nade bedicetiectnénnimee 485 4, 251 5, 487 447 93 492 3, 734 
ns ach aletnhicconentenbuns 1, 050 573 4, 769 7 117 379 6, 023 
Ne ee ee an ees napentsnccnndunswiie 2,950 2, 800 920 1, 358 134 1, 472 10, 056 
Rn ne memmsinsompnicdinme 1, 678 246 414 935 100 1, 390 5, 670 
di nnnd onc necrenccesasbnnaiiee 2, 068 684 1, 349 961 92 1,975 4,950 
ee icebeet 1, 641 2, 050 1,085 109 1, 706 5, 842 
ISERIES SED SSIES 2 ES Pt a 356 1, 520 1,415 205 76 442 747 
I ere Re hs dn ee dim ibtiagbinbeucsundauwesa 512 1, 557 442 83 839 1, 686 
a a oe a cientinnine &4 125 1, 227 180 72 172 244 
NTE Te ceenenpeornasene 331 0 1, 035 173 75 181 737 
ec caeneninlay neowincaaydborbiiemnmininamuecmes 1, 757 963 3, 079 768 118 362 5, 157 
SI Rd a ee en as ea wane oneanier 663 4, 430 4, 037 235 77 425 1, 520 
re ins deawo mes yemosenaeee 4, 762 1, 587 3, 417 2, 482 218 1, 358 18, 185 
cre ilininuiieaysaineanie 3, 223 703 2, 012 1, 500 lll 2, 542 8, 395 
I aio cient bannindions 422 846 336 289 76 583 1, 076 
ean edna teledieiaties Senna tke cocwswsteatuccecsso- 1,953 1, 048 4, 139 1, 670 149 1, 803 11, 709 
ein deli midieinnidesnanceienatinkineccsmpe 1, 345 3, 066 6, 615 736 92 1, 339 3, 431 
lll casas ba emmmnptemtegssbmectisinane 849 266 852 390 85 572 2, 120 
Teen ee emnanonweie 4, 663 6 5, 166 2, 119 175 1, 785 11, 443 
EE SEE SSE. Sa a a a 352 242 1, 608 173 78 97 906 
SEEGER SEES RE Sa LS a a 568 526 2, 890 733 91 1, 384 4, 536 
nc ae 269 958 1, 699 287 77 561 1, 139 
it ietteatiates Ritihtinncclaiinwigtininnappocscnecocnaces— 1, 751 226 1, 892 1, 123 103 1,907 6, 203 
a iE cms nomneonaem= 6, 592 4, 575 11, 099 1,993 147 3, 090 10, 929 
Neen een ee ee en iikepenbocenans 364 690 1, 645 190 77 311 1, 327 
Cee nee a ewncmensenonen 219 0 65 187 74 238 521 
ete ch hethainmpdicninnipabannednantinennocume 2, 607 4, 004 13, 007 987 103 1, 525 5, 605 
Ns mind inndiion 1, 588 1, 353 7, 100 542 94 697 3, 517 
Tee ed as smeuinann 1, 789 0 116 628 90 931 2, 809 
Ww ee cent tieccecame 2, 329 0 556 961 104 1, 381 6, 143 
a at ckundesencnadncdacwes 303 199 661 171 73 280 434 
a ialcleehes 230 0 0 118 0 0 693 
I eo ao cemnaddamsieionige EE SRS RE ee 510 0 2,950 742 50 1, 369 4, 137 
i re ed ence ecicéeonsges 45 0 75 43 0 0 84 
I es tein 65 520 712 64 0 0 
I a Sn cbene 0 0 0 0 0 8, 120 —2,773 
NOTES 


Col. 9: Includes $57,000,000 value of school lunch commodities distributed, and 
$5,000,000 direct payments to private schools. Omits value of certain commodities 
acquired for removal of agricultural surplus and for price support operations, Pay- 
ments for special school milk program are net of refunds, 


Source: Treasury Department Annual Report of the Secretary on the State of 
the Finances, Fiscal Year 1960, table 88, cols. 26, 23, 24, 22, 25, 21, 2, 3, and 10. 


Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 

Col, 1: O territories includes American Samoa, Canal Zone, Guam, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, and certain foreign countries. 

Col. 2: Excludes loans, and $18,000,000 payments to individuals, etc., for fellow- 
ships, institutes, language centers, and educational media. 

is. 3and 4: Assistance to schools in federally affected areas. 3 

Col. 8: Excludes $1,400,000 in cooperative marketing projects. Undistributed 

amount for penalty mail costs, and retirement costs of extension agents. 








American Missionaries Still Our Most all who thirst. As a gentle reminder of waited all evening by the confessional for 
Important Export how important is the image we create an ag anyemmamenl at the midnight 
po of the United States I include, as a part ™5S- But no one appeared. 





EXTENSION CF. REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the billions of dollars we have sent 
abroad in recent years in the form of 
foreign aid, our best export is still those 
who go forth to teach the word of God 
and to administer Christian charity to 


of my remarks, an editorial from the 
magazine Friar: 
A DIFFERENT IMAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Every other visitor who comes to our 
shores says one of two things about our 
national image in the eyes of his country- 
men. We are either (a) doing too little for 
the rest of the world, or (b) doing it for 
our own mean, materialistic reasons. 

The following letter, written to Friar by 
a native of Uruguay, Padre Anibal of Parro- 
quia de Nuestra Senora del Carmen, in Car- 
melo, Uruguay, helps to balance the account. 

“*On the night before Christmas, we put 
the final touches to the crib, and then I 


“*A large crowd came for the mass, most 
of whom had not been around since All 
Souls’ Day. Groups of children sang and 
danced before the crib. This went on for 
2 hours until, at 3 o’clock, someone sug- 
gested stopping. The youngsters would have 
preferred dancing until daybreak. 

“Tt was good to observe the devotion of 
the people, but it would have been better 
to see them come in numbers to receive 
their new-born King. Perhaps this ideal 
will be reached after some years of preach- 
ing and teaching them devotion to the Eu- 
charist, a devotion that is decidedly want- 
ing in these poor people. They will sing and 
dance and walk in processions, but they will 
not receive the sacraments.’ 


“ 





1961 


“Those three paragraphs are taken from 
the diary of an American missionary. To 
reach his missionary station, he journeyed 
200 miles by bus from Puno to Macusani. 
There he mounted a mule to follow the trails 
to Ayapata, one of the Puno mission stations. 
He came from Arlington, Mass., to serve a 
remote Indian community lost in Bolivia’s 
sierra, 

“That is the kind of missionary your coun- 
try has sent us. 

“If a tourist were to plan a vacation trip 
to Latin America, he probably would include 
places like Rio, Brasilia, Buenos Aires, and 
Montevideo, but he would not find American 
missionaries there. If you want to see them, 
you must go to the jungles of the Amazon 
River and the Paraguyan Chaco, to the 
heights of La Paz in Bolivia and to the low- 
lands of the Mosquito Coast in Central 
America. There they are—in the roughest 
places and among the unimportant people of 
Latin America. You will have to reach them 
by mulepack through mountain trails or by 
canoe through swift rivers. You can do it if 
you are brave enough. 

“Your American missionaries are writing 
in these places a glorious page of church his- 
tory. Maybe I am wrong, but I think they 
are writing the most stirring missionary 
story of the 20th century. 

“Do we Latin Americans know about this 
missionary effort? 

“Well, it is hard to answer for 200 million 
people. I think we are beginning to know 
about it. And we are beginning to under- 
stand you and admire you. 

“Our high school boys read in their geog- 
raphy textbook about the hard living condi- 
tions of Amazonia: “The annual average 
temperature is above 77° F. Rains are abun- 
dant in the Amazon Basin, from 2.000 to 
3.000 millimeters a year.’ Our high school 
boys learn that in Amazonia ‘the jungle is 
compact. The only openings are the rivers, 
which man has used to penetrate into that 
“green hell” where he could be lost and 
buried.’ 

“The average Latin American knows of the 
inhuman living conditions in the jungles and 
swamps, and of the dangers of the wild lands 
of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, and 
Peru, the kingdom of mosquitoes and snakes. 
The averag? Latin American knows that you 
have to be a hero to go there. 

“And that is precisely what the mission- 
aries you have sent us are. 

“If you walk along the streets of this little 
Uruguayan city of Carmelo this afternoon, 
you will see the posters placed everywhere by 
the Communists: ‘Yanquis imperalistas go 
home.’ ‘Don’t touch Cuba.’ That is one kind 
of propaganda. 

“But there is another kind of propaganda, 
the one your missionaries are placing up on 
our highest mountains and down in our 
wildest jungles: the cross and the crucified. 

“Some months ago, during an interna- 
tional meeting of the Christian Family Move- 
ment held in Montevideo, I had an oppor- 
tunity to witness something that I will never 
forget. Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries were represented. Bolivia’s delegate 
was an American missionary, a wonderful 
priest who showed in soul and body the 
marks of the hardships of missionary life. 
When his turn came, his eyes were shining 
with tears as he said: ‘I belong to Bolivia 
because my people live in Bolivia. I ask of 
you a prayer for the Bolivian people, who 
are so close to the skies and so far from 
God.’ 

“For us Latin Americans, this is your best 
counterpropaganda.” 

It is regrettable that businessmen and 
professors who play at dollar diplomacy, and 
who think our best ambassadors are Holly- 
wood films and Harlem trumpets, did not 
get Padre Anibal’s letter in their mail. 
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Abuses of the U.S. Patent System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, I introduced a bill (H.R. 6811) 
which is aimed at correcting an abuse 
of the patent system that in recent years 
has victimized a number of manufac- 
turers in this country. Under present 
law the Federal Government may—and 
often does—purchase from foreign pro- 
ducers who make use of American 
patents without licenses or other ar- 
rangements with the patent owners. 
This bill would prohibit Government of- 
ficials from making any purchases of 
items produced with the use of an Amer- 
ican patent unless the American patent 
owner has granted the firm a license. 
The objective of my bill is simple and 
clear. It states that nothing in section 
1498 of title 28, United States Code, 
“shall be construed to authorize the use 
or manufacture by or for the United 
States of any invention described in and 
covered by a patent of the United States, 
which has not previously been held in- 
valid by an unappealed or unappealable 
judgment or decree of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, without license of 
the owner thereof.” 

I have also considered the special situ- 
ation of the Department of Defense. An 
exception is made for the Secretary of 
Defense when “he shall determine in the 
case of each such invention that the 
national security of the United States 
requires such use or manufacture.” 

Within the last week a situation has 
developed which would seem to lend offi- 
cial government support to the purpose 
for which I have introduced my bill, H.R. 
6811. The Treasury Department is now 
making an investigation to determine 
whether Italian pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, using American drug patents 
without licenses or payment of royalties, 
are selling their products to the US. 
Government at far below the domestic 
bulk price of these products in Italy. 

I should at this point wish to read into 
the Recorp the full text of the Treasury 
Department’s press release of July 12, 
announcing its initial public action in 
this matter. 

The Treasury Department has instructed 
customs field officers to withhold appraise- 
ment of tetracycline tablets and capsules 
from Italy, pending a determination as to 
whether this merchandise is being sold in 
the United States at less than fair value. 
Notice to this effect has been published in 
the Federal Register. 

Under the Antidumping Act, determina- 
tion of sales in the United States at less 
than fair value would require reference of 
the case to the Tariff Commission, which 
would consider whether American industry 
was being injured. Both dumping price and 
injury must be shown to justify a finding of 
dumping under the law. 

The complaint in this case was received 
on February 16, 1961. Available information 
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indicates that the dollar value of imports of 
this merchandise from Italy received during 
1960 was approximately $1,031,000. 


What is the significance of this 
Treasury action? What may it lead to? 
Initially, Treasury has withheld ap- 
praisal of the most recent shipments. If 
later, Treasury finds evidence of dump- 
ing in this situation, it will turn over its 
findings to the Tariff Commission. That 
Commission then would decide whether 
an American firm or industry had been 
hurt by such dumping. If the Com- 
mission’s decision is that no injury has 
been shown, the action would be dropped. 
But if the decision is yes, the Italian 
producers—or the Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency, the Federal office through 
whom these products were purchased 
from Italian sources—would be held 
liable for an equalizing duty for the 
shipments of tetracycline under consid- 
eration. I am told that this penalty 
might run as high as $500,000, and would 
be determined as being the difference be- 
tween the price at which the product is 
imported into this country and the price 
at which the product sells in the same 
relative quantities on the Italian do- 
mestic market. 

I should like to point out that my bill, 
H.R. 6811, is one of general application. 
It would apply to all situations where 
American patentholders are victimized 
by patent pirates who would then com- 
pete for Government contracts. The sit- 
uation I have outlined to you above ap- 
plies only to one industry. It can happen 
to many. I believe the concerns pre- 
sented by my bill are sufficient to war- 
rant the support of every Member of 
this House. I would urge each and 
every Member to support my measure. 








Outstanding Secondary Teachers Receive 


Harvard Awards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
quality education being a major consid- 
eration of the House of Representatives 
and of the Nation at this time, it seems 
advisable to call to your attention a sig- 
nificant recent step toward the achieve- 
ment of this important goal. A new pro- 
gram established at Harvard University 
this year under the administration of 
the committee on the improvement of 
teaching is reported in the Salt Lake 
Tribune for June 6, 1961, with editorial 
comment by the same paper on June 8: 
HarvarkD Group CHOOSES SALT LAKE TEACHER 

FOR AWARD 

Mrs. Hazel J. Witcomb has been se- 
lected by the Harvard Committee on Teach- 
ing as a Career to receive one of four 
awards for distinguished secondary school 
teachers. 
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A cash award of $1,250 and a scroll will 
be presented to her at the Harvard Uni- 
versity commencement June 15. 

She was nominated for the award by Har- 
vard senior Thomas Bodenheimer, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bodenheimer 1451 
Uintah Cl. (1445 East). 

The seniors had been asked to nominate 
a teacher whom they had had in private, 
parochial, or public schools, and who “had 
meant something in their lives.” 

Mr. Bodenheimer will graduate with 
honors and will continue his studies at 
Harvard Medical College. 

Mrs. Witcomb retired from teaching Fri- 
day. She has been at East High School 
since 1944. In 1960, the Utah Federation 
of Women’s Clubs elected her “Representa- 
tive Teacher of the Year.” 


A TEACHER Is “RaTepD” 


Who is qualified to rate a teacher’s work? 

A committee engaged in evaluating teach- 
ing merit does well to consult former stu- 
dents out of school long enough to develop 
objectivity. 

The Harvard Committee on Teaching as 
a Career has done just that. A few weeks 
age it announced plans to honor four out- 
standing teachers in the secondary schools, 
public and private, throughout the coun- 
try. Thomas Bodenheimer, honor graduate 
this month at Harvard University, heard 
about the event and remembered his Ameri- 
can social studies classes at Salt Lake City’s 
East High School. He nominated Mrs. 
Hazel J. Witcomb, his former teacher, for 
the honor. Other former students, parents, 
and educators followed through. As a re- 


sult, Mrs. Witcomb will receive a cash award ~ 


of $1,250 and a scroll recognizing her teach- 
ing work. 

Mrs. Witcomb retired this month after 
teaching 17 years at East High which, inci- 
dentally, has been rated as one of the coun- 
try’s excellent schools. 

Mrs. Witcomb has a reputation among her 
students as a “tough” teacher. But she has 
been less concerned with her short-term 
reputation than in sparking interest in 
American and world affairs in the perspec- 
tive of history. She has given teaching that 
extra something that is so hard to measure. 

A world traveler, Mrs. Witcomb translated 
her personal observations to sprightly class- 
room discussions, and many debates began 
in her classes have been continued at family 
dinner tables later in the evening. She also 
has worked on worthy programs outside the 
classroom. Many admirers are delighted that 
her work is to receive appropriate recog- 
nition. 


Further information is reported in the 
commencement issue of the Harvard 
Crimson, June 15, 1961, the late issue 
of which also reports the honorary de- 
grees conferred upon 12 leaders in gov- 
ernments and in education. 


Pusey To Honor Four Hicn ScHOOL TEACH- 
ERS NOMINATED BY 1961 


Four secondary school teachers nominated 
earlier this spring by their former students 
in the class of 1961 are being honored by the 
university this week. 

President Pusey will give distinguished 
secondary teaching awards and checks for 
$1,250 this morning to Max Levine, of Bos- 
ton Latin School, a member of the 50th 
reunion class, who taught French; Mrs. Laura 
K. Durkee, of Rivers High School, Charles- 
ton, S.C., who teaches Latin; Mrs. J. Hazel 
Witcomb, of East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who teaches American history; 
and Raymond Alf, of the Webb School of 
California, Claremont, Calif., who teaches 
science. 

Yesterday the four met with the students 
who nominated them to be photographed 
on the steps of Widener. Then they at- 
tended a luncheon in their honor at the 
Harkness Quadrangle hosted by Francis M. 
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Rogers, professor of romance and 
literature; received cocktails with members 
of the committee on awards for distinguished 
secondary teaching at the home of Harold C. 
Martin, director of general education A; and 
had dinner at the Club Henry IV, before 
attending the Glee Club and band concert. 

After President Pusey makes the awards at 
8:30 a.m, today in his office in Massachu- 
setts Hall and after the commencement ex- 
ercises at 9:30 a.m., the teachers will dine 
with the students who nominated them. 

Levine, who last year completed 45 years 
of teaching at the country’s oldest public 
school, was nominated by three Harvard stu- 
dents. He will eat at Leverett House. 

Mrs. Durkee was nominated by Carl I. 
Gable, Jr., 1961. She will be his guest in 
Eliot House. Mrs. Witcomb will have lun- 
cheon at Kirkland House with her former 
student, Thomas S. Bodenheimer, 1961. Alf 
was nominated by John D. Patrick, 1961. 
The two will eat at Dunster House. 

In making the awards, the faculty com- 
mittee on awards for distinguished secondary 
teaching chose teachers who had a signifi- 
cant impact on their students. Describing 
the awards, Edwin H. Sauer, associate pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the 
committee, said, “It is our good fortune 
that, through the Harvard student body, 
we can find teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try who have given special meaning to their 
work, and thus we can recognize a few of 
the thousands of fine teachers who set to- 
day’s youth on the path to future responsi- 
ble citizenship.” 

The awards, made possible by an anony- 
mous doctor, will be given annually. 

The faculty committee includes Frank B. 
Friedel, Jr., professor of history, in addi- 
tion to Sauer, Martin, and Rogers. 





Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I insert in the 
Recorp the following “Report From 
Washington” sent to my constituents 
this past week: 

Amidst the current controversy over how 
much the Congress should approve for for- 
eign aid, and for how long, it might be well 
for us to pause and remember our own ex- 
perience as an underdeveloped nation in 
1776. 


Following the Revolutionary War we were 
a nation full of hope and ambition, but with 
our economic resources virtually exhausted 
as a result of our struggle for freedom. 

Our foreign aid was limited to a few small 
loans which we promptly paid off. I doubt 
that our slaves would have met the defini- 
tion of foreign aid and our technical as- 
sistance consisted chiefly of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s ability to serve as host to Lafayette of 
France. 

As an underdeveloped nation emerging 
from the throes of colonialism, we received 
less direct financial help in our first 20 years 
than we have bestowed on many other na- 
tions in a single day—even allowing for in- 
flation. 

Did we suffer from our lack of foreign aid? 


Obviously not. 

We learned that our own two feet were the 
strongest pillars we had. We worked, strug- 
gled, invested in our own future, took risks, 
and became the strongest Nation on earth. 
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Today, many in our new administration 
would deny that same lesson to many of our 
friends. 

They would have us provide a crutch that 
would forever encourage other countries to 
rely on us, instead of developing their own 
resources to the fullest extent, as we did. 

Our foreign aid program has multiplied to 
such proportions that it is impossible for 
the average taxpayer to comprehend its size. 

Some say we can buy new friends with 
wiser management of the billions we are now 
spending. This is utter fallacy on the part 
of those who do not understand the inborn 
characteristics of bureaucrats who have spent 
$84 billion on foreign aid since 1944. 

Every time we establish a new agency to 
administer foreign aid, we create a new em- 
pire dedicated to the hiring of more and 
more employees at higher and higher sal- 
aries, with a built-in capacity to devise new 
programs to justify its own existence. It is 
virtually impossible to discharge them from 
public service. 

Every time we have failed to prevent the 
spread of socialism or communism, we have 
listened to those who said we did not spend 
enough or it did not have proper planning. 
In many cases we have actually subsidized 
Communist countries. We are doing so to- 
day. 

Surely the time has arrived when the 
American people realize that our efforts to 
strengthen the free world on a foundation 
of American dollars is doomed to failure. 
We cannot buy culture or purchase loyalty. 

After World War II Soviet Russia had only 
military force and her total effort was di- 
rected at the rebuilding of her own war-torn 
economy. Ironically, the greatest strides 
made by the Communists in their spread of 
influence occurred while the Russians were 
spending virtually nothing outside their 
own boundaries, and while we were spend- 
ing billions. 

Our commitments may be too great to 
bring the program to an immediate halt. 
Certain areas of technical assistance and 
self-liquidating loans may deserve to be con- 
tinued, and certainly we should encourage 
private capital to invest in sound develop- 
ment. 

But, I agree with those back home who 
write and ask me why we are shipping $37 
million worth of farm commodities to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, or why we are building 
jointly with Russia a $168 million power 
dam on the Volta River in pro-Communist 
Ghana. 

I believe we owe the other free nations 
of the world the same opportunity which 
was ours 185 years ago. We owe them our 
firm moral support, our military deterrent 
against armed aggression, technical assist- 
ance, private investment, etc. 

But it is time to stop deceiving ourselves, 
and them, that billions of dollars appro- 
priated by the Congress can defeat com- 
munism. Communism is an idea (a god- 
less one—by definition) and it must be 
defeated with ideas, sweat, personal con- 
viction, and action, not merely dollars. 

DurRwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 





The Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we Texans 
are justifiably proud of our wonderful 
school system, a system which has been 
developed through the efforts of the par- 
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ents and the local community. Texas 
takes second place to no other State 
in the caliber of our young people. Our 
students are alert to the affairs of the 
world and articulate in expressing them- 
selves on the pertinent issues of the day. 
As a case in point, I would like to in- 
clude as the heart of my remarks an edi- 
torial written for the Lakewood Letter, 
the school paper at Lakewood Elemen- 
tary School in Dallas by one of my 
younger constituents, Miss Becky Hamil- 
ton. Becky was in the seventh grade 
when the editorial was published in May 
and will enter the J. L. Long Junior High 
School in September. Becky’s under- 
standing of the Communist threat to the 
free world gives credit to a much older 
person: 
THE THREAT OF COMMUNISM 


(By Becky Hamilton) 


The threat of communism is very great in 
the United States as in the world. Within 
four decades communism has grown from 
simply a thought to the absolute domination 
of nearly a billion people. It now controls 
one-third of mankind. Soviet communism is 
on the wildest and most reckless rampage of 
its ugly career. Primary target is the United 
States. The survival of the United States 
means the survival of many smaller coun- 
tries. 

Communist successes in Latin America 
have been won largely by default. There 
are 2 important Communists training cen- 
ters in Peiping, China, that have sent over 
300 Chinese Communist agents, disguised as 
students, journalists and other individuals to 
Latin America. The Communists have set up 
other training schools not only in Latin 
America and Asia but in the United States 
itself. 

We can’t win against communism without 
understanding it. I am convinced that we 
can do far more to meet the threat if the 
people of the United States truly understand 
the nature and purposes of communism, and 
the means Communist leaders are using to 
accomplish their aims. 





A Memorial Day Address by Rev. Otto 
B. Duckworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp a Memorial Day 
address delivered at Rifle, Colo., by the 
Reverend Otto B. Duckworth. Reverend 
Duckworth’s address, which has just 
come to my attention, represents a new 
approach for an address of this kind and 
as such I believe that it merits the 
attention of the Members. 

The address follows: : 

A MEMoRIAL Day Appress BEFORE THE AMERI- 

CaN LEGION AT RIFLE, COLO., May 30, 

1955 





(By Otto B. Duckworth) 


America is another name for the Kingdom 
of God operating in the affairs of men, where 
certain basic, fundamental principals ap- 
proved of God are at work. 

As we stand today in the presence of our 
heroic dead let us discover how men came 


to be partners with God in the creation of 
the great American Nation. In beginning, 
let us turn the pages of Holy Scripture and 
journey over the years with God’s chosen as 
they seek to establish His will upon the 
earth. 

In the 12th chapter of Genesis, verses 1, 2, 
3, we read of a devout man, Abraham, had 
received a call from God to go from his home 
into a new land and there begin to establish 
a new race and a new way of life under God’s 
direction and leadership. The Scripture 
reads, “Now the Lord had said to Abraham, 
go from thy country and your kindred and 
your father’s house to the land that I will 
show you. And I will make of you a great 
nation, and I will bless you and make your 
name great, so that you will be a blessing. 
I will bless those who bless you, and him who 
curse you I will curse; and by you all the 
families of the earth will bless themselves.” 

Abraham was obedient to the heavenly 
voice and taking his family and goods began 
@ journey that brought him into a new land, 
later to be known as Palestine, the home of 
@ great people, the Hebrew people. 

Abraham had a son Isaac. Isaac had 
two sons, Jacob and Esau. Twelve sons 
were born to Jacob. Later God changed 
Jacob’s name to Israel so that his 12 sons 
became known as the children of Israel, a 
mame to be Carried by the people of the 
race. 

Famine came to the land of Jacob so that 
he and his family had to go down to Egypt 
to buy bread. Here they (these Hebrew 
people) stayed and were made slaves for a 
period of some 400 years, being liberated by 
one of God’s noble men, Moses. It was 
under Moses’ leadership that these descend- 
ants of Abraham were welded into a new 
nation. The constitution for these people 
was the “Ten Commandments,” a code of 
holy ethics and divine commandments for 
worship and living that has been the basis 
for stable cultures since that time for those 
whose faith was in God. 

Established in their own land these peo- 
ple developed their religious life under the 
direction of their divinely called leaders to 
such a force of unity that nothing could 
tear them asunder and so preserved them 
as @ people over the centuries to be a bless- 
ing to all people everywhere as they led the 
world to find and know God as Creator and 
Father. 

Speaking by inspiration, the Hebrew 
prophets told of a time when their nation 
through the birth of Jesus the Christ, the 
anointed of God, through the line of David 
would bless the world and that all men 
everywhere would have life and have it more 
abundantly through Him. 

As the Scriptures foretold, and in the full- 
ness of time, Jesus the Christ was born and 
through Him light and immortality were 
brought into the world. “In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” 

Standing of the Mount of Olivet at the 
time of His ascension, Jesus commissioned 
His disciples to go out into all the world 
with the “Good News” of the gospel. In 
Matthew 28: 18, 19, 20, we read “And Jesus 
came and said to them, all authority in 
heaven and on earth hath been given to Me. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world.” 

These disciples, obedient to the divine 
admonition, moved out into the world with 
such power and zeal that great numbers 
began to be converted to Christ, and these 
new Christians to become missionaries to 
yet others, and these, to still others, as they 
carried the Good News of the gospel across 
the land and so began to lay the foundations 
of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. By 
the end of the century there were hundreds 
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of thousands of followers of Christ living 
and expressing the will of God in a way that 
was an example to all the world. 

As these disciples and early missionaries 
came into being as a guide and inspiration 
for the men and women of that time and for 
all future generations, that part of the sacred 
Scriptures known as the New Testament came 
into being. Also, as a result of the labors 
of these servants of God, the borders of the 
Kingdom moved ever westward until the 
westernmost point of Europe was reached, 
and from here early in the 17th century a 
devout group of servants of the Most High 
stepped into a little ship, the Mayfiower, and 
sailed away toward the setting sun as mis- 
sionaries to a new world. 

There must have been a halo about that 
little ship as these inspired men and women 
read their Bibles and lifted their voices in 
hymns of praise and in prayer and — 
guidance of their God. 

There came a day when these Pilgrims 
looked out over the deck of their little ship 
to see the shores of their new home, the 
land to which they had been led, the land 
which through them was to receive and re- 
veal the concept of the Kingdom of God in a 
way to become the glory and inspiration of 
all men everywhere. 

Before these Pilgrims left their ship to go 
ashore to begin building the new settlement, 
they went into the cabin for prayer and 
meditation. Out of these sessions of prayer 
and study came the “Mayflower Compact,” 
the authority for the first purely democratic 
government in the world to be the dynamic 
for the future in the new land. A part of 
that compact reads as follows: “* * * done 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in 
the presence of God, and one another cove- 
nant and combine ourselves together into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony.” 

This concept was to be the guide light 
for the people in the Colonies along the At- 
lantic coast as they moved to establish their 
government. 

The Declaration of Independence reveals 
and expresses this Christian understanding 
as it states a fundamental faith in God and 
in man as a child of God, and in the second 
paragraph of the document, as, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all mtn 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
among these are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness; that, to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriving - 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

As in the Mayflower Compact and in the 
Declaration of Independence, so in the Con- 
stitution the Christian concept of God’s care 
and guidance and the equality of all men was 
incorporated and outlined in such detail as 
to bring into being the world’s finest ex- 
ample of democratic procedure and guaran- 
tee of democratic freedom. Let us quote the 
preamble of the Constitution: 

“We the people of the United States in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

For the founders of this Nation, the world’s 
greates example of democratic freedoms, 
were Godly men, Christians, well grounded 
in knowledge of the Bible and men of prayer 
and faith, who daily sought the guidance of 
the Father of men. 
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From the beginning it was necessary for 
. Americans, from time to time, to defend this 

democratic way of life by force of arms and 
in this defense the Nation often found itself 
engaging in war. It was of these Nation’s 
hero—defenders that Lincoln spoke in his 
Gettysburg address. 

Today, on this Memorial Day, as we pause 
to pay tribute to our Nation's hero-dead we 
are thinking of all those who served, in all 
wars, and sacrificed that America might live, 
served in all wars from Valley Forge even 
until this present moment. Today we pay 
tribute to them, to those who lie in the 
sacred soil of the cemeteries over the world, 
where American heroes sleep. 

As we stand in the presence of their mem- 
ory and reverently bow before their sacrifice 
and devotion let us read from the words of 
President Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address”: 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this Nation, under God, 
shali have a new birth of freedom; and that 
Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

So, standing here today, with our Bibles 
open before us and a prayer upon our lips 
for guidance, a prayer that our devotion and 
courage may be equal to that of our hero 
dead, do pledge ourselves to the support and 
defense of that “Government of the people, 
by the people, (and) for the people’’ of which 
Lincoln wrote, that it shall continue to be 
the guide light of democratic freedoms to 
ali the peoples of the earth. 





There Is a Marked Need for Maximum 
Mobility in Both Our Conventional and 


Retaliatory Military Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my good friend, Rear Adm. John 
S. McCain, Jr., U.'SS. Navy commander, 
Amphibious Training Command, U.S. At- 
lantic Fleet, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va., 
wrote me concerning the scheduled am- 
phibious landing of over 800 NROTC 
midshipmen on August 3 at Camp Pen- 
dleton located 2 miles south of Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

According to Admiral McCain, the 
purpose of this amphibious warfare 
training is to demonstrate the seaborne 
striking capability of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps. In this connec- 
tion, Admiral McCain wrote me a let- 
ter dated July 13, 1961, in which he 
stressed the marked need for maximum 
mobility in both our conventional and 
retaliatory forces. 
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Following are excerpts from Admiral 
McCain’s letter: 

Today there is a marked need for maximum 
mobility in both our conventional and re- 
taliatory forces. The President said in his 
state of the Union message, “I have, there- 
fore, instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to reappraise our entire defense strategy 
and the adequacy, modernization and mo- 
bility of our present conventional and nu- 
clear forces and weapons systems in the light 
of present and future dangers.” Seapower 
is a@ mobile means of projecting our na- 
tional power. This can be done from any 
place on the seven seas onto those land areas 
where circumstances dictate. Virtually no 
place on earth is safe from attack by sea. 
Furthermore, seaborne striking forces have 
the decisive advantage of constant motion. 
Simply stated, moving targets are more diffi- 
cult to locate and destroy than fixed ob- 
jectives. 

Seapower gives to the Nation an instru- 
ment whose capabilities run the entire 
gamut of military requirements. This in- 
cludes the ability to engage in all-out nu- 
clear war, conventional war, limited war, or 
@ mere “show of the flag.” An amphibious 
assault is one of the many functions that 
seapower performs so effectively. In the un- 
settled condition of the world, the ability to 
surround a trouble spot by assault on land 
from the seas is indispensable to our future 
security. The very fact that we possess such 
a capability gives a potential aggressor pause 
for thought. 

The Navy and Marine Corps are jointly 
charged with the responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an effective 
amphibious warfare capability in the De- 
fense Establishment. The Navy-Marine 
Corps team is unique in history because of 
its mobility and versatility which permit it 
to make a contribution to virtually every 
aspect of war—land, sea and air. This is par- 
ticularly true now and will continue to be 
so for the foreseeable future. By long tra- 
ditional and operational association these 
two services provide a force which is un- 
precedented in the history of warfare to be 
used in the interests of security. This means 
being able to put ashore a combat-ready 
Marine under those circumstances most fa- 
vorable for the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion. For these reasons, the training of fu- 
ture officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in 
this field is of paramount importance to the 
security of the Nation. 





Project Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I inserted into the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news- 
paper article describing the activities of 
one of my constituents, Dr. Stanley E. 
Mayall, D.D.S., and his service aboard 
the S.S. Hope. At that time, I men- 
tioned that his participation in the 
Hope Project was another manifestation 
of the dedication of our American medi- 
cal personnel who serve with Hope in 
their unselfish desire to help those who 
are less fortunate, to help themselves. 

Dr, Mayall has now returned to his 
home in Spokane, Wash., after a 
4-month tour aboard the S.S. Hope, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to include a copy of another newspaper 
article which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Spokesman-Review news- 
paper, Spokane, Wash., which describes 
his views relative to his tour of duty with 
Hope. 

Soon the House will be considering 
legislation dealing with our country’s 
foreign aid program. I think it wise that 
each of us read Dr. Mayall’s comments 
before we begin our consideration of this 
program: 

Work or “Hope” WiTrH Poor WINNING 

FRIENDS FOR UNITED STATES 


Foreign aid projects that reach the people 
“on the outskirts of town” are those that 
win the most friends for the United States, 
a Spokane dentist said here Saturday. 

Dr. Stanley E. Mayall, just returned from 
a 5-month assignment with the SS Hope in 
Indonesian waters, made the claim. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-MEMBER STAFF 


“Projects like Hope (Health Opportunity 
for People Everywhere) and Care (Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances Everywhere) 
and the work of church missionaries, I feel, 
do the most good because they get to the 
people who need help,” said Dr. Mayall. “I 
maintain that other foreign aid programs of 
this country only make the rich people richer 
and the poor people poorer.” 

Dr. Mayall left February 23 by air to join 
the 150-member staff of the Hope in Indo- 
nesian waters. Like others in the program, 
he volunteered his time. His transportation 
to and from the Far East (he returned June 
10) was paid for by the People to People 
Health Foundation, Inc. His other expenses 
were his own. 

“It takes $344 million to float the Hope 
for a year,” said Dr. Mayall, “and the work 
is all privately financed. Who's to say that 
the Hope—which is providing medical and 
dental care for thousands of people who have 
never before seen a doctor—doesn't do more 
good than, say, the $300 million we have 
dumped into Laos?” 

A native of Spokane and graduate of Lewis 
and Clark High School, Gonzaga University, 
and the University of Oregon Dental School, 
Dr. Mayall has practiced dentistry here since 
1945 (excluding Army service during World 
War II and in Germany during the Korean 
crisis) . 

“In Indonesia,” Dr. Mayall said, “There 
is 1 dentist for every 270,000 persons, con- 
trasted to the 1 dentist for every 1,200 
people here. Figure it this way. By Indo- 
nesian standards, Spokane would have three- 
fourths of one dentist to care for the entire 
population. 

“The things a doctor or dentist sees in 1 
day in Indonesia alone would come close to 
spanning a practicing lifetime here. We 
helped one woman who had a tumor as big 
as her head growing out of the side of her 
face—it was so big she supported it with 
her shoulder. She said she’d had it for 21 
years, and we believed her.” 


PICTURES ARE GRIM 


(The dentist offered a stack of photographs 
made by Hope medical personnel to illustrate 
his point. A reporter who viewed the pic- 
tures returned the pile after looking at only 
the top few. The harsh pictures of twisted 
faces, ugly growths and misshapen features— 
something seldom seen by Americans—were 
only for those with strong stomachs.) 

“The work of Hope is the type of aid that 
does great good—it costs $10,000 a day to 
float that ship, and it is aid that gets to the 
people. And $10,000 a day is peanuts com- 
pared to other aid we have dished out— 
there is enough US. aid money in Iran alone 
that can’t be accounted for to float six ships 
like the Hope for a year.” 

“I think that without exception everyone 
who has spent some time aboard the Hope 
would return if he could,” said Dr. Mayall. 
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How Well Are We Selling the World’s 
Best Account?—U.S. Propaganda 


Needs a New Frontier; Soviet Chal- 
lenge Calls for More Aggressive Coun- 
terstrategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Advertising Age of 
March 20, 1961: 

How WELL ARE WE SELLING THE WoORLD’s BEST 
AccountT?—U.S. PROPAGANDA NEEDS A NEW 
FRONTIER; SOVIET CHALLENGE CALLS FOR 
MoRE AGGRESSIVE COUNTERSTRATEGY 


(By Henry Mayers, president, Davis, John- 
son, Anderson & Colombatto, Los Angeles) 
Somewhere not too far down on the new 
administration’s list of urgent priorities, is 
the propaganda challenge. Enough has al- 
ready been written on this subject by spe- 
cialists in military affairs, geopolitics, sociol- 
ogy, and related fields to fill a small library. 
But few have discussed propaganda from the 
viewpoint of people in the advertising busi- 
ness. To such, a logical approach might be 
“an appraisal of the competition.” 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


It is estimated that the Soviet Union’s 
worldwide propaganda machine directly or 
indirectly employs about 500,000 persons to 
sell its bill of goods to the world. This 
colossal organization operates on a round- 
the-clock and round-the-calendar basis in 
every country of the free world, and behind 
the Iron Curtain as well. A substantial per- 
centage of its personnel is located in com- 
munism’s promising “markets” of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 

The international advertising campaign 
they conduct has little in common with any 
other advertising undertaking. It is similar, 
however, in one aspect. Like other huge 
campaigns, it is very expensive. It requires 
not only a well-disciplined and well-posi- 
tioned personnel, but vast sums of money. 
The total annual expenditure exceeds $2 
billion. 


Much of this “world’s largest” appropria- 


tion is raised from the overexploitation of. 


enslaved masses, from the Baltic to East Ger- 
many. One reason why an East Berliner 
works harder than a West Berliner but earns 
less is the fact that part of what might have 
been his take-home pay goes to the Kremlin 
and helps pay for Soviet propaganda. More 
rubles come from profits from a vast network 
of industrial and commercial import-export 
companies operated in the free world by 
Communist auxiliaries. And in those demo- 
cratic countries where a Communist Party 
is strong, adidtional propaganda revenues 
are raised through the systematic looting of 
such institutions as labor unions and mu- 
nicipal governments. 


THE MARKETING STRATEGY 


The most important market maps hang- 
ing in the Politburo conference rooms of 
the Kremlin are those of Asia, Africa and 
Latin Amgrica. If the Communist drive can 
succeed in those areas, Europe will fall in 
line, too. Then America would succumb 
with the civilization of which it is a part. 
The Communists believe this can happen, 
and that their timetable is being fulfilled. 
That’s why Mr. Khrushchev was probably 


sincere when he told Americans, “Your chil- 
dren will live under communism.” His 
prophecy seems a little less preposterous, 
when one approaches it via Asia, Africa and 
South America. 

The Communist drive is making progress 
in those continents, in 2 directions. One 
is the actual conversion of people to the 
Communist ideology, through seductive 
propaganda that plays on the hopes and 
passions of the masses. Political activity in 
the other direction avoids ideological labels, 
yet gains effective control of key politicians 
who are rising to power, while protesting 
they are not Communists. 

Cuba is just one example. Castro may 
fall tomorrow, but Communist political 
conspiracies never quit. New Red-manip- 
ulated leaders will gain mass followings in 
other parts of Latin America, in Southwest 
Asia, in India, in the Near East, in Africa. 
This will continue as long as it is the Com- 
munists who make the strongest appeal to 
the minds and hearts of the masses in the 
developing countries. 


HOW WE MEET THE COMPETITION 


What about the counterappeal of the 
West? It is weak. It is inadequate. Even 
where our counter-propaganda effort seems 
ample, it is often irrelevant to the imme- 
diate self-interest of its target audience. 
The West’s propaganda war with commu- 
nis is a pretty one-sided affair, with our side 
the losing side. 

This is not directly the fault of those who 
operate the U.S. Information Agency. On 
the whole, that Agency’s 3,000 employees in 
the United States and the 1,000 Americans 
serving it overseas are as capable and dedi- 
cated as the staff of any other Government 
agency. Extensive observations abroad lead 
me to believe they are considerably more so. 
Responsibility for our propaganda weak- 
nesses and failures goes deeper. It must be 
jointly shared by our State Department and 
Congress. The Information Agency is not 
invited by the State Department to consult 
on decisions seriously affecting the US. 
propaganda posture. In State, the USIA is 
regarded as a mere publicity service, and it 
can only wring its hands, in an agony fa- 
miliar to many a propaganda man, when its 
client adopts foreign policies without full 
awareness of their propaganda implications. 

Congress has been arbitrary in a different 
way. Many Congressmen do not fully under- 
stand the propaganda challenge. They in- 
sist on confusing propaganda with informa- 
tion. They support only the latter, and that 
grudgingly. Information about the United 
States is as different from counterpropa- 
ganda as a rear line field kitchen is different 
from a frontline raid. - 


NO REAPPRAISAL OF STRATEGY 


The U.S. Government has bent every en- 
ergy to keep up to date in the techniques of 
shooting wars. We spent billions for bomb- 
ers, then, reappraising our security needs, we 
switched to missiles. More billions for mis- 
Sile bases, and then, for more security, we 
added Polaris-firing submarines. As arms 
technology has advanced, we have shown 
no hesitancy in discarding the old for the 
new, because we are determined always to 
be in a position to effectively deter any Com- 
munist military aggression. 

When it comes to deterring enemy propa- 
ganda aggressions, our determination evap- 
orates. We continue to operate an informa- 
tion agency whose methods have hardly been 
changed and whose operations have hardly 
been enlarged in a decade. Each year, a 
“peace-time” appropriation of unpredictable 
size is made by a Congress that since 1948 
has never undertaken a serious reappraisal 
of either our propaganda policies or our 
propaganda weaponry. These obviously must 
be evaluated in some relation to the opera- 
tions of the enemy. When this is suggested, 
the idea is usually waved aside with the 
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righteous phrase, “We don't want to fight a 
propaganda war the way the Kremlin does.” 
True, we don’t have to fight in the same 
way the Soviets fight. But we do have to 
put up a real fight in our own way. 

Just what is “our own way’? What are our 
policies? What are our objectives, and how 
da» they relate to the objectives of our 
adversaries? 

THEIR OBJECTIVES AND OURS 


There is no mystery about world commu- 
nism’s objectives. Its determination to de- 
stroy us and put the entire free world under 
totalitarian rule as well known long before 
it was recently reaffirmed during 3 weeks of 
ideological discussions and cold war strategy 
planning by communist leaders from 80 
countries. “When did Western statesmen 
last spend 3 weeks together, thinking out 
their ideology?” a NATO nations diplomat 
queried after the recent Moscow meeting. 
“Normally their meetings are crammed into 
3 days, and most of the time is devoted to 
considering how to react to something the 
communist bloc has already done. * * * 
This reluctance to come to grips with ideol- 
ogy has been one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the Western nations since the 
war.” - 

Day-to-day improvising of policy, and 
reluctance to take the long view have prob- 
ably ended with the arrival of a new admin- 
istration in Washington. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is quoted as saying, “If we expect 
to come on target in the present, we are 
going to have to aim at the future.” Taking 
such an aim at the future will no doubt 
require the laying down of very specific long- 
range objectives for our propaganda warfare. 

It won’t do simply to define our long-range 
objectives in such worthy generalities as 
“defeating communism,” or “winning the 
cold war,” or “liberating satellite slave 
states.” We need step-by-step objectives, 
and a timetable. : ¥ 

Whatever the future targets, the United 
States must continue to negotiate with 
ruthless adversaries. We must enter such 
negotiations always with extended hand and 
untiring effort to improve relations, even 
though we know they cannot be persuaded 
to abandon their dedication to our destruc- 
tion. We know we face protracted warfare 
on the propaganda and other cold war fronts 
* * * a warfare that will not be ended “in the 
first 1,000 days, nor in the life of this ad- 
ministration, nor even, perhaps, in our life- 
time on this planet.” 


OBJECTIVES 1 AND 2 


A realistic “first-step” counterpropaganda 
objective is the halting of the threatened 
expansion of Communist control in free 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. On those 
continents there are no less than 90 free na- 
tions. No attempt will be made here to sug- 
gest how we might attain the first objective 
of securing all those free nations against 
further Communist aggression through vig- 
gorous, imaginative and adequately financed 
counterpropaganda undertakings. Our suc- 
cess depends not merely on better “made in 
the United States,” propaganda strategy, but 
in our extensive employment of thoroughly 
trained citizens of those 90 nations, who 
would be fighting the propaganda war in 
behalf of their own countrymen and the en- 
tire free world. There will be no lack of 
manpower, ideas, methods or money, once 
the United States develops the will to act. 

The above objective might be gained with- 
in the next several years. A second, longer- 
range objective is a gradual shifting of the 
policies of Soviet leadership to a greater con- 
cern with the internal welfare of the Russian 
peoples, and a correspondingly less aggres- 
sive concentration on political subversion of 
free world nations. We must do more than 
wait and hope for such a possible shift. It 
could surely be expedited by skillful and 
persistent propaganda strategy that widens 
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and intensifies the cleavages between what 
the Russian people want most and what the 
present rulers in the Kremlin want most. 
This ts a realistic propaganda objective, for 
the free world even though many Russians 
in Soviet industrial areas have no strong 
sense of conflict with the Kremlin, at pres- 
ent. 
KREMLIN PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAKNESSES 


After observing Moscow’s many schools of 
propaganda a few years ago, William Benton 
stated that da is Russia’s biggest in- 
dustry. It is a gigantic activity internally as 
well as externally. To be kept quiescent, the 
Russian people must continually be reas- 
sured of the Soviet’s international right- 
eousness, of the Communist destiny to rule 
the world, of the inevitable decline of the 
West, and of its desperate determination to 
wipe out the Russian people with atomic 
borabs. By thus playing alternately on 
Russian national pride and national fears, 
the Kremlin has thus far been able to par- 
tially conceal its basic conflict with the well- 
being of the Russian people. 

But the Soviet's 40-year-old effort to con- 
vert Russian humans into biochemical state 

ols that can be mass manipulated and con- 

Olled, hasn't succeeded. They are still 
human souls with material and spiritual 
needs. In conflict with their human desire 
for higher living standards is the Kremlin’s 
policy-of diverting a large part of the na- 
tiona}, industrial potential to armaments. In 
conflict with their human desire for com- 
munication with the West is the Kremlin’s 
rigid controls on travel, on reading matter, 
and on broadcasts from beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain. In conflict with their spiritual yearn- 
ings is Communist atheism. In conflict with 
their desire for peace and friendly relatiors 
and their natural instinct to like America, is 
the Kremlin-induced state of mental war, 
fear, and hatred. 


Despite age-old Russian nationalist espira-* 


tions, communism’s ‘world-revolutionary ob- 
jective is not a natural one to the Russian 
people. The czars were interested in the 
Dardanelles, but not in Guiana or Cuba. The 
Kremlin has had Slavs massacred as freely as 
Baltic peoples or Hungarians. Russia just 
happens to be the headquarters for a com- 
munism that is basically as anti-Russian as 
it is anti-American. The Kremlin old guard 
have been revolutionists all their lives, they 
know little else, and are not particularly good 
at anything else. Tney thrive only in an 
atmosphere of conspiracy and conflict. Who 
can say that the progress in the arts of peace 
a great Russian people has made under their 
rule wouldn’t have been even greater, if the 
Bolshevik had not overthrown the non- 
Communist government that succeeded 
czarism? ; 

These are viewpoints that it is within the 
power of an enlightened and aggressive West- 
ern propaganda policy to nurture in Russian 
public opinion, over the next decade. Once 
established, they cannot fail to influence 
eventual Kremlin leaders. Particularly if 
their predecessors had failed to make any 
more progress on the Asian, African and 
South American continents than in West- 
ern Europe. 

THE LIBERATION OBJECTIVE 


The ultimate Western objective is the total 
defeat of communism as a world-revolu- 
tionary movement, and the liberation of en- 
slaved states. A determined America seek- 
ing that objective will still retain its na- 
tional characteristic of impatience in inter- 
national matters. Because of our urge to 
get the job done, there would not be satis- 
faction in all quarters with a cold war propa- 
ganda objective that merely aims at shifting 
future Kremlin policy to Russia first. This 
may appear to be little more than a com- 


. On the contrary, that objective is revolu- 
tionary. It leads to a Kremlin leadership 
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sincerely interested in accommodation with 
the West, after decades of the reverse. A 
Russian ‘generation in reasonable contact 
with US. capitalism must discover that the 
Marxian charges of labor exploitation and 
the Khrushchev charges of colonialism are 
applicable only to totalitarian communism. 
That can be the beginning of its end. Such 
an end is what Western leadership should 
start predicting tomorrow, as frequently and 
as confidently as Khrushchev and Mao pre- 
dict our doom today. 

A pro-Russian trend in the government of 
Russia can be followed by a pro-Hungarian 
government in Hungary and similar develop- 
ments in all slave states. Not through vol- 
untary or evolutionary processes in Europe, 
but through the dynamics of a relentlessly 
prosecuted propaganda war by a Western 
leadership fully aware of its role as cham- 
pion of freedom everywhere. That role must 
be pursued with vigor, not merely because 
it is a promising long-range propaganda 
policy, but because it is our national des- 
tirly, regardless of expediency. Only in that 
role do we have an appeal to the minds of 
men, before which the adversary is bank- 
rupt. 

When President Kennedy’s state of the 
Union message expressed the hope that East- 
ern European nations would be liberated, 
the Soviet press, ever sensitive to such refer- 
ences, countered with the lame defense that 
“the people themselves elected their present 
path of development.” Little harm was done 
to Soviet prestige by that single Kennedy 
mention. But the U.S.S.R. would be hope- 
lessly on the defensive if Western leaders 
were to repeat that hope for the enslaved 
peoples week after week, for months and 
years, coupled with demands for free elec- 
tions in satellite countries. 

There will always be the temptation to 
forego such forthright adherence to US. 
principles in our propaganda, for the seem- 
ing expedience of a softer line. For instance, 
for the hope that the behavior of Red China 
may some day force the United States and 
the U.S.S.R together as allies. That possi- 
bility and a dozen others might justify a 
nonaggressive counterpropaganda policy, if 
there were no higher guide to U.S. policy 
than expediency. Even if an infallible crys- 
tal ball predicted a Soviet-China -split to- 
morrow, our Nation should not today shrink 
from voicing the principles that have given 
it its birth, its growth, and its greatness. 
They are principles that must some day lib- 
erate even the enslaved Chinese. 


PRESENT MISCONCEPTIONS 


To make a start toward thus turning the 
tide in propaganda warfare, our Government 
must take that warfare as seriously as the 
enemy does. Too many Western leaders have 
been lulled into belittling such warfare with 
the phrase, “After all, it’s only propaganda.” 
To this a French authority on Soviet word 
warfare has replied: “This is a most decep- 
tive and dangerous way for us to seek to re- 
assure ourselves, for, with the Soviets, it is 
just when propaganda is involved that things 
really become serious. That is why those 
who trample on public opinion in their own 
domain have no greater concern than to win 
it over in the other camp—while the democ- 
racies, who respect public opinion, abandon 
the field to enemy propaganda.” 

The U.S. Government spends about $120 
million annually on what it considers its 
propaganda activity. This could hardly be 
called abandoning the field. That phrase 
seems more justified, however, when one 
analyzes U.S. Information Agency operations 
from the standpoint of their relevance to ac- 


tual propaganda warfare. 
The basic guide for US. Information 


‘Agency activities is Public Law 402, “An act 


to promote the better understanding of the 
United States among the people of the world 
and to strength 
relations.” This congressional directive spe- 
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cifically authorizes “the preparation and dis- 
semination abroad of information about the 
United States, its peoples, and its policy.” 
Operating within that limiting scope, it is 
not surprising that the U.S. Information 
Agency efforts, in terms of actual propaganda 
warfare, are the despair of friends of America 
throughout the free world. 

The American-Asian Educational Exchange, 
an organization whose members include 
many free Asian leaders, last year asked a 
number of them their opinion of the job the 
U.S. Information Agency is doing in Asia. A 
summary report of the results of that survey 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“US. propaganda, if it can be called that, 
is kept on a high level and concerns itself 
with either cultural pursuits or an exposi- 
tion of society in the United States. Much 
of it is aimed at a small segment of the popu- 
lation. Above all, U.S. propaganda is ham- 
pered by what seems to most Asians to be its 
apologetic and weak tone. Where Commu- 
nist propaganda is aggressive, U.S. propa- 
ganda is passive.” 

When this report was released, it produced 
@ new wave of home front criticism of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Typical was an 
editorial by the New York World Telegram, 
which expounded: 

“The average Asian doesn’t give a hoot 
about hearing that the average American 
split-level home has two TV sets and two 
baths. But he does give a hoot about hear- 
ing what he has to gain by standing up for 
freedom instead of yielding to Communist 
enticement or intimidation. That is what 
Uncle Sam’s information specialists should be 
telling him—loud, clear, and often.” 


KNOW YOUR MARKET 


If the writer of that editorial were himself 
a specialist in propaganda matters, he would 
know that even the many millions of Asians 
who give a hoot about freedom, and who ad- 
mire and love America, dislike being preached 
to by Uncle Sam’s information specialists on 
the need to resist Communist propaganda. 
If the Voice of America were to broadcast 
loud, clear, and often about the danger of 
Communist enticements, it would simply lose 
its listeners. Rightly or wrongly, most free 
Asians imagine that they know enough about 
communism already. In any event, they 
don’t want to hear more about it from the 
United States, which they hardly regard as 
an objective source of information on the 
subject. 

They do not consciously accept Moscow 
and Peiping as objective sources of infor- 
mation about communism either. But they 
are less on guard when the Communist en- 
ticements come from the lips of local labor 
leaders, land reformers, and other native 
patriots. Thus does Communist propaganda 
influence the thinking of citizens of the 
emerging nations, and not only those on 
lower economic levels. Millions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America believe the prom- 
ises of a better life under communism, and 
the prophecies that the future way of life 
for all developing nations must be the 
Communist way. 

The greatest U.S. counterpropaganda ef- 
forts are concentrated in Asia. While Mos- 
cow and Peiping propaganda glorifies com- 
munism to the Asian masses, the U.S. In- 
formation Agency tells them about life in 
America. Much of such US. Information 
Agency work,is ably done. But it doesn’t 
counteract the Communist boasts. Para- 
doxically, it even tends indirectly to support 
them. For in a country like India, many 
will say of the American story, “They are 
trying to sell us on the superiority of the 
capitalist, free enterprise system, which may 
be OK for them, and to unsell us on the 
Socialist type of society, which may be better 
for us.” 

This, of course, is the impression the Com- 
munists want the people of India and all 
other developing nations to get. It especially 
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pleases Moscow and Peiping to have Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans believe that 
nothing more is at stake than competitive 
coexistence between two systems of society. 
This implies that each system is sponsored 
by an equally legitimate government, equally 
approved by the people living under it. It 
diverts attention from the fact that no Com- 
munist regime ever proved it could remain 
in power without the most rigid totalitarian 
controls. The concept that Communist 
regimes are as legitimate as Western govern- 
ments is one that their propaganda cease- 
lessly seeks to establish in men’s minds. To 
this end it employs a calculated strategy of 
which few of us are sufficiently aware. 


LEGITIMATE INFILTRATION OF THE WESTERN 
PRESS 


Hardly a day passes when U.S. newspaper 
editors and broadcasters do not devote con- 
siderable space and time to some aspect of 
the Soviets’ social system, its economic and 
trade policies, its agriculture, industry, cul- 
ture, sports, science, spacemanship or di- 
plomacy. To a degree, these are logical areas 
of public interest in an adversary that is 
openly striving to “bury us.” However, we 
do not fully appreciate how many of these 
Moscow pronouncements, reports and news 
leaks are manufactured simply in order to 
bestow on the Government of the U.S5.R. 
a continuing aura of legitimacy, thus dis- 
tracting from the inherent illegitimacy of 
any government that must maintain itself 
by the suppression of those it governs. 

Because of the constant flood of news 
about the legitimate activities of the Soviet 
Government, the U.S. Information Agency 
is lured into acting as though the real 
propaganda issue between ourselves and the 
Soviets is one of industrial growth or space- 
manship or cultural development. These 
are, indeed, issues in the cold war com- 
petition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. But they are not sound 
propaganda issues to be raised in our over- 
sea information programs. 

WHERE IS THE PROPAGANDA BATTLEFIELD? 


That the United States does view econom- 
ic, cultural, and scientific rivalries as propa- 
ganda issues is s by the last an- 
nual-report of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information, a five-man body that 
counsels the President and Congress on in- 
formation policies. That report defines the 
Communist challenge as follows: 

“It embraces science, space, scholastics 
and sports. It includes ideology and prac- 
tices, economics and politics, trade and 
standard of living.” 

That official statement inadvertently 
omits reference to the moral challenge, the 
one and only challenge of communism that 
is truly global. It is the only challenge that 
equally affects every free world nation, and 
that personally concerns every religious or 
nonreligious human overseas who respects 
the concepts of human dignity advanced by 
Moses, Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, and 
every other moral teacher of history. 

If the issues of human freedom and hu- 
man dignity are so submerged in the think- 
ing of those who make propaganda policy 
for the West, it is hardly surprising that our 
adversaries are so successful in pushing 
these issues into the background, and keep- 
ing them there. So confident are they that 
they have fully established a status of moral 
legitmacy in the world that Mr. Khrushchev, 
at the last United Nations assembly, crowed 
that “one billion human beings now live in 
nations that have taken the path to social- 
ism.” He was fairly confident that his U.N. 
hearers, who included not only delegates, 
but almost 500 representatives of press and 
broadcasting media throughout the world, 
would overlook the fact that most of the 
billion he referred to live under a tyranny 
that they would overthrow instantly, if 
given the opportunity. 


THE PROPAGANDA BATTLE IN THE U.N. 


After having inspired U.N. audience riots 
whose offensive even topped Mr. Khru- 
hchev’s shoe pounding of last year, the Com- 
munists now come forth with character- 
istic peace proposals. As these words are 
being written, press dispatches from Mos- 
cow state: “The Soviet Union has called for 
an easing of cold war issues in the United 
Nations * * * . Khrushchev has announced 
that the Soviet has enough H-bombs to wipe 
any enemy off the face of the earth.” Thus, 
in a single day, Soviet propaganda calis on 
the United States to end cold war tensions 
and continues its own missile-rattling. 

To round it off, Mr. Khrushchev magnani- 
mously proposed that the Soviet will 


. withdraw its U-2 and RB-47 charges, which 


already have failed of passage in the U.N., 
if the United States in turn will abandon 
references to Communist crimes in Tibet and 
Hungary. (Even the latter reportedly con- 
tinue to this day, in the form of ruthless 
monthly executions of Hungarian freedom 
fighters, as they arrive at the age of 21.) 

It would indeed be a great day if propa- 
ganda speeches and innuendos could be ruled 
out at the U.N. The likelihood of this hap- 
pening on the Soviet side can be judged by 
the above Moscow dispatches. What the 
Kremlin strategists are now after is a new 
basis for crying “foul” and “breach of faith” 
the very first time any U.N. delegate makes 
any but favorable reference to the Commu- 
nist bloc. On the other hand, it can safely be 
predicted that there will be but very brief 
and very slight reductions of the boastful 
falsehoods, pious accusations, and aggressive 
threats that will issue from Soviet and satel- 
lite delegates in the very same breath in 
which they accuse the West of creating cold 
war tensions. 

Faced with this unpleasant likelihood at 
the next U.N. sessions, how might the US. 
policies differ from last year’s? Then the 
deceptive Khrushchev boasts went unchal- 
lenged. And, during weeks of discussion of 
colonialism, only Philippine and Australian 
delegates put the Soviet record into unmis- 
takable language. The free world nations as 
a whole have failed both in and out of the 
U.N. to challenge Communist falsehoods and 
pretensions with any degree of unity or de- 
termination or resourcefulness. 

This failure has not been accidental. The 
latest Soviet appeal to suspend cold war in 
the U.N. is but the latest of the many ways 
the Kremlin propaganda strategists have 
found to inhibit Western leaders from touch- 
ing on the undemocratic character of Com- 
munist regimes, the plight of Hungary and 
Tibet, or even such continuing items of news 
as the streams of East European refugees 
who daily risk the electrified barbed we 
and landmines that separate them from 
freedom, 

SILENCE IS ACQUIESCENCE 


Commentators and columnists discussing 
East-West confrontations often justify the 
West’s delicacy in these matters by saying 
“nothing is to be gained by trading insults.” 
This seemingly high-minded excuse has 
served served the Soviets admirably. It sug- 
gests that the Soviet’s frequent and violent 
propaganda charges against the United States 
are somehow less frequent and less violent 
than they would be if we methodically chose 
to call the world’s attention to the moral 
hypocrisy inherent in so many Soviet propa- 
ganda postures. According to a Reader’s 
Digest article on the cold war, the U.S. State 
Department has for years been dominated by 
“the wistful belief that if we don’t annoy 
the Reds they are bound to see how well 
meaning we are and will stop harassing us.” 

The opposite practice of never letting the 
world forget the blunt truth about Red be- 
havior would be insulting only in the sense 
that Jesus insulted the Pharisees when He 
referred to them as whited sepulchers. No 
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great religious or moral leader of history ever 
hesitated to uncover an evil while proclaim- 
ing a truth. But some of today’s free-world 


- leaders have been mesmerized with the no- 


tion that to be alert in exposing the Soviet’s 
international frauds is poor strategy because 
“nothing is to be gained by it.” On the con- 
trary, everything may be lost if we neglect 
this duty to the free world. Unless the trend 
is reversed, more and more of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America will continue 
to accept the Kremlin line that all capital- 
ism is evil and that communism is on the 
side of the angels. 

It will be recalled that for 8 months after 
Hitler took his first steps into the Rineland 
there was relatively little military activity, 
and the whole period was referred to as “the 
phony war.” The West was totally unpre- 
pared for the blitzkreig that followed, de- 
spite the clear warnings of “Mein Kampf.” 
Today we have equally clear warnings in re- 
peated Communist manifestos. Yet much of 
the Western World still prefers to believe 
that a propaganda war is a phony war, and 
that it somehow may be ended without the 
need of an all-out mobilization and counter- 
propaganda offensive. 

The fact is, we are living in the midst of 
a propaganda blitzkreig right now. Hardly 
a day goes by that does not bring to news- 
papers all around the world a headline like 
this one that the Los Angeles Times ran a 
few weeks ago on its front page in 36-point 
bold: “Chinese Reds See United States as 
World’s Main Enemy.” The text started as 
follows: “Peiping (Reuther’s)—-The Chinese 
Communist Party Saturday declared the 
United States is ‘the main enemy of the peo- 
ple of the whole world.’ At the same time, it 
reaffirmed its belief that a world war can be 
avoided.’” This two-column story continued 
over to an inside page, all of it about as 
newsworthy as the opening paragraph. Such 
stories appear continually in practically all 
U.S. newspapers, and just as surely, they ap- 
pear in papers throughout free Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 


ENEMY MANIPULATION OF THE WORLD PRESS. 


On trips abroad in the past few years, I 
read English language newspapers in eight 
different free Asian countries. News items 
and feature articles about developments and 
achievements in the U.S.S.R. and Red China 
were plentiful, and almost uniformly lauda- 
tory. News coverage about America was 
negligible. A considerable percentage of such 
U.S. news as was found had to do with areas 
like Little Rock. Many of these unfavor- 
able stores are the result of Red infiltra- 
tion at the working press level. 

In the face of such Communist press in- 
fluence, the U.S. Information Agency in Asia 
is helpless. In many instances the Asian 
owners of the newspapers are equally help- 
less. They cannot control daily content the 
way U.S. publishers can. 

An earlier paragraph referred to the hun- 
dreds of foreign correspondents, representing 
2,000 publications and broadcasting stations, 
who cover the sessions of the United Na- 
tions. The New York Times’ James Reston 
says that such correspondents, working at 
the U.N. and in Washington, are more influ- 
ential in their countries than all the propa- 
ganda efforts of the U.S. Information Agency. 
The Communists do not neglect them. It is 
those representatives of the world’s news 
channels, rather than the delegates to the 
United Nations, who are the Soviet’s chief® 
target when they charge that Dag Hammar- 
skjold is the organizer of the killing of Lu- 
mumba and that the Congo situation is all 
due to U.S. colonialist conspiracy, of which 
Dag Hammarskjold is the architect. 

Appalled by such charges, the U.N. Secre- 
tary General sadly commented “Once an 
allegation has been repeated a few times, it 
is an established fact, even if no shred of 
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evidence has been brought out in support 
of it.” 

What the Soviets repeated a few times in 
the U.N., they repeated a few thousand times 
around the world. How much of the rest of 
the world even once heard or read Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s complaint? He concluded it with 
these hopeful words: “However, facts are 
facts. and the true facts are there, for who- 
soever cares for the truth.” In theory, all 
the world wants the truth. But it is a world 
being everlastingly muddled and manipu- 
lated by well-schooled Kremlin agents run- 
ning that $2 billion campaign. 

It is not essential that the United States 
or all free world nations combined, match 
the dollar expenditures of the Communist 
bloc for counterpropaganda purposes. How- 
ever, the free world must match the efforts 
of the Communist bloc propagandists in their 
unity of purpose. The free world’s lack of a 
unified determination and a unified strategy 
are its greatest handicaps in meeting the 
Communist propaganda challenge. 

FREE WORLD DISUNITY 


In the field of propaganda, each nation of 
the free world believes in going it alone. 
Each thinks of propaganda and information 
interchangeably, and considers both of them 
exclusively national activities. This attitude 
in free world government gives incalculable 
adventages to their common enemy. It has 
developed largely because of the successful 
Soviet strategy by keeping each Western na- 
tion continually on the propaganda defensive. 
By its constant attacks on every aspect of 
United States, British, and French policy, the 
U.S.S.R. has induced these powers to devote 
most or all of their information facilities to 
explaining themselves defensively to the rest 
of the world, and to each other. 

Second only to the necessity for establish- 
ing a clearly oriented, imaginative and vig- 
orous propaganda policy for the United States 
itself, is the necessity for developing a unified 
strategy in psychopolitical warfare for the 
entire free world. Individual Western na- 
tions must of course continue their indi- 
vidual information activities, interpreting 
their individugl policies to the world, par- 
ticularly when they are under enemy 
propaganda attack. 

But defensive action alone can never win in 
propaganda warfare. Success comes only 
through counteroffensive. There is no rea- 
son why a much needed counterpropaganda 
offensive that will put the Soviets on the 
defensive should be the function of the 
United States alone. Since total free world 
security is involved, there is need for unified 
strategy, under NATO, SEATO, and other in- 
ternational auspices. Such a unified, “su- 
pranational” approach would be logical, even 
if it were not the only effective strategy for 
offensive propaganda operations. 

The one single example of a supranational 
counterpropaganda offensive in the free world 
today is Radio Free Europe. It is successful 
in its psychological, moral, and political of- 
fensive against the Soviets. It is an opera- 
tion that cofild be multiplied a thousand- 
fold, for an insignificant fraction of what 
the free world spends on armaments. 

CONGRESSIONAL FOOT-DRAGGING 

Though not brief, this random discussion 
of the propaganda problem has highlighted 
only a few of its facets. But enough to indi- 
cate that there is a long, tough road ahead. 
it is a road that cannot be traveled alone by 
the U.S. Information Agency, even under the 
direction of such a promising head as Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. The current Reader’s Di- 
gest suggests that President Kennedy him- 
self may find in Washington insuperable 
roadblocks to cold-war prosecution, in the 
form of a “defiant, faceless State Department 
bureaucracy, firmly entrenched.” 
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Commenting on the Murrow appointment, 
James Reston has indicated that his No. 1 


problem may be how to hold his temper on — 


Capitol Hill. Mr. Murrow will have to re- 
shuffle an overstratified organization, to 
wrestle with staff mediocrity and staff in- 
security, and other internal weaknesses. 
But Mr. Reston is right in concluding that 
Murrow’s biggest hurdle will be the Congress. 
Hostility, apathy or sheer ignorance on prop- 
aganda matters exist in the minds of too 
many of our Congressmen. Many of them 
will assure anyone who asks them that they 
are aware of our need of better propaganda 
strategy. They will even agree that some- 
thing ought to be done soon to correct the 
appalling imbalance of our efforts. Yet 
these same Congressmen will give the prop- 
aganda problem no priority whatever in their 
own activities. 

A partial explanation of such personal 
indifference is offered in “Protracted Con- 
flict,” a scholarly volume issued by the For- 
eign Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Congressional 
apathy, says this book, “is due in part to the 
characteristics of our political system, based 
as it is upon compromise. Political leaders 
rotate frequently in office because of party 
rivalry and shifting public opinion. To stay 
in office, they must often preoccupy them- 
selves with secondary, problems— 
to the neglect of crucial issues. It has been 
almost impossible to interest (U.S.) leaders 
in the development of a comprehensive 
(propaganda) strategy designed to frustrate 
Soviet ambitions.” 

It would not be impossible to interest any 
U.S. Congressman, if he started hearing from 
his constituents that the issue of safeguard- 
ing U.S. security, through more effective 
counterpropaganda efforts, had become a 

issue. Or more bluntly, an issue 
affecting his reelection. Any Congressman 
will gladly give priority to the Soviet propa- 
ganda challenge, if he sees tangible evidence 
that it is a matter of sufficient concern to the 
folks back home. 
A STARTING POINT 

Concerned citizens in some congressional 
districts are already making themselves heard 
in Washington. When Dan Lewis, a San 
Francisco agency man, took a page in the 
New York Times last year to demand more 
Washington attention to our propaganda 
failures, Vice President Nixon received 1,500 
letters within a week. Dr. Blair Oakley Rog- 
ers, a New York physician, has induced 
others in all parts of the country to stock 
their waiting rooms with reprints of the 
Reader’s Digest review of “Protracted Con- 
flict,” and to otherwise publicize the warn- 
ings of the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
ute of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Preparing to activate letterwriting through 
mass organizations is the cold war council, 
@ Los Angeles policy research group which 
includes the writer, and which is attracting 
affiliate policy research and advertising peo- 
ple in other cities. The special interest of 
such groups springs from awareness that 
“eventual outcome of the struggle will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on the extent 
to which we are able to influence people.” 
That quote is from the 10,000-word report to 
President Eisenhower by Mansfield D. 
Sprague and a committee of top level pri- 
vate citizens, after an 11-month study of 
U.S. propaganda problems. The partly classi- 
fied report opens with words that might 
logically close this discussion of the propa- 
ganda challenge: 

“The 1960’s may prove to be one of the 
most convulsive and revolutionary decades 
in several centuries.” 
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Physicians Give Millions in Free Medical 
Care 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
take any steps to jeopardize our wonder- 
ful system of.medical care, second to 
that given in any other nation on earth, 
through any plan which would open the 
door to socialized medicine, I think we 
should take note of what the doctors 
themselves are doing to insure that no 
one is denied medical care. An article 
from the American Medical Association 
News shows that American doctors pro- 
vided free medical care in 1960 in the 
amount of $657,535,000. I would say the 
American medical profession deserves 
our applause rather than the continued 
efforts to discredit them by the propo- 
nents of socialism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article, as follows: 

PxHyYsicians GIvE $657,535,000 In Free Carre 

Physicians in 48 States and the District 
of Columbia provided free medical care 
worth $657,535,000 in 1960, a survey by New 
Medical Materia shows. 

The total is 10.6 percent more than the 
$594,903,000 worth of medical care provided 
free by physicians in 1955. As New Medical 
Materia points out, the services were given 
“without compulsion or expectation of 
public applause.” 

The magazine's survey showed: 

Value of free care in 1960 averaged $3.71 
for each. citizen, an increase of 2.5 percent 
over the $3.62 per person given away in 
1955. 

Value of services given free by the average 
general practitioner was greatest in Florida— 
$4,762,000. Among specialists, the greatest 
average giveaway is $5,325,000 in Tennessee. 

Biggest percentage increase in statewide 
giveaway from 1955 to 1960 occurred in 
Plorida—25.5 percent. Ohio was second with 
23.5 percent. 

Treatment of private patients without 
charge forms the greatest portion of the 
typical physician's free services. 

Unpaid hospital ward service accounted for 
41.9 percent of total giveaway in Maine, 
which was the top State in this area. 

Here, by States, are the total amounts of 
free care given by physicians in 1960: 

Alabama, $8,975,000; Arizona, $4,218,000; 
Arkansas, $5,369,000; California, $74,636,000; 
Colorado, $7,411,000; Connecticut, $11,628,- 
000; Delaware, $1,340,000; District of Colum- 
bia, $6,391,000; Florida. $19,102,000; Georgia, 
$12,337,000. 

Idaho, $1,832,000; Illinois, $37,745,000; In- 
diana, $12,291,000; Iowa, $7,422,000; Kansas, 
$6,353,000; Kentucky, $8,000,000; Louisiana, 
$10,598,000; Maine, $3,186,000; Maryland, 
$9,526,000; Massachusetts, $23,986,000; Michi- 
gan, $21,259,000. 

Minnesota, $10,432,000; Mississippi, $5,616,- 
000; Missouri, $13,735,000; Montana, $1,974,- 
000; Nebraska, $4,457,000; Nevada, $973,000; 
New Hampshire, $1,565,000; New Jersey, 
$23,317,000; New Mexico, $2,401,000; New 
York, $95,457,000. 

North Carolina, $12,104,000; North Da- 
kota, $1,320,000; Ohio, $36,883,000; Okla- 
homa, $7,393,000; Oregon, $6,995,000; Penn- 
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sylvania, $41,969,000; Rhode Island, $3,256,- 
000; South Carolina, $6,450,000; South 
Dakota, $1,459,000. 

Tennessee, $12,283,000; Texas, $31,289,000; 
Utah, $3,425,000; Vermont, $1,324,000; Vir- 
ginia, $9,412,000; Washington, $11,223,000; 
West Virginia, $4,702,000; Wisconsin, $11,- 
608,000; Wyoming, $908,000. 





Aid to Impacted Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herein the thought-provoking editorial 
of Friday, July 21, 1961, that appeared 
in the Chillicothe Gazette which points 
out very vividly the problems that are 
created in one part of one congressional 
district by the failure of Congress to 
renew or extend the Federal impacted 
area legislation and financial assistance 
for schools thereunder. There are some 
319 Congressmen in the 87th Congress 
who have federally impacted school areas 
within their districts and I must agree 
wholeheartedly that this particular leg- 
islation has no business being included 
in the general Federal aid-to-education 
bills. The only purpose they serve by 
being included in such legislation is as 
bait to elicit support for the overall bill. 
Federal impacted legislation as we know 
it and understand it is not Federal aid 
as such and does not carry with it the 
stigma of Federal control. Congress 
should by all means enact an extension 
of Public Laws 874 and 815 forthwith; 
otherwise many school budgets will be 
seriously disrupted and create undue 
hardship in the local school districts. 

DISTRESSING TIEUP 

Political finagling over the U.S, aid to 
education bills may cause a heat wave in 
Washington. But it leaves us mighty cold. 

Our belief: There’s nothing that the Fed- 

eral Government can do for schools that 
can’t be done better here in Ross County 
and the State of Ohio. And without the 
added cost of putting a lot more people on 
the Federal payroll to supervise the local 
obs. , 
: However, Chillicothe and Ross County do 
have a big stake in one item in the school 
program, now frozen in controversy in Con- 
gress. This pertains to funds to aid school 
districts where enrollments are swollen be- 
cause of Federal installations. 

Congress has been appropriating $300 mil- 
lion to districts in these so-called federally 
impacted areas. The appropriation ran out 
on June 30. Unless renewed, Chillicothe 
schools stand to lose $60,000 to $65,000, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Paul Hydell, and 
county schools $50,000, according to an esti- 
mate of Superintendent A. E. Gower. This, 
with a possible loss of $5,000 to $10,000 to 
the city under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, would add up to something like 
$125,000. 

Funds for federally impacted school areas 
have no business being included in the U.S. 
aid to education program. The $125,000 the 
city and county have been receiving actu- 
ally is pay for education provided children 
of persons employed on US. facilities which 
Pay no taxes for the real estate they occupy. 


U.S. aid to education is a misnomer in its 
application to impacted areas such as this, 
wherein a recent count showed some 1,700 
U.S. workers. 

Failure of Congress to reappropriate funds 
to pay for the education of children of Un- 
cle Sam’s workers will cause a serious dis- 
ruption of school budgets, possibly bring 
into actuality a local emergency that will be 
real as contrasted to the scare type that the 
administration has been trying to whip up 
to promote passage of its own panacea for 
U.S. school ills. 





Views for Improving Educational and Job 
Opportunities for the Youths of Our 
Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Grovenor N. Grimes, executive secre- 
tary of the Detroit Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, setting forth the com- 
mission’s views on proposals to improve 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. I also insert the statement of Mr. 
Grimes to the House Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Education and Labor 
Committee on H.R. 7536, the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act of 1961. 

The Detroit Commission on Children 
and Youth is one of the outstanding 
agencies of its kind in this country, and, 
more than this, has been enormously 
active in meeting the problems of our 
city with regard to the needs for educa- 
tional opportunities, jobs, social ad- 
vancement, and improvement of our 
young people. For this reason, I feel 
these items are particularly deserving of 
insertion into the REcorpD: 

CiTy oF DETROIT, 
COMMISSION ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
Derroir, Micu., July 5, 1961. 
Representative JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The commis- 
sion on children and youth's legislative com- 
mittee, in studying the various proposals 
that have been made to improve the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and in 
stucying the bills that have been proposed 
for support of scholarships, community col- 
leges, and higher education, had certain gen- 
eral criteria that in their estimation would 
improve the approach to this problem. 

1. Although scholarships in specific areas 
are important, i.e. for doctors and dentists, 
scholarships would be established on the 
basis of need and ability and should not 
promote specific areas exclusively. 

2. Since the NDEA of 1958 has proven ex- 
tremely difficult to work with because of the 
rigidity of operating within the defense 
framework, it is recommended that the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act be rewritten 
ab initio, or additions should be made with- 
out reference to the act. Any effort to ex- 
pand the NDEA bills in any specific area 
continues to discriminate against other 
areas, which are also important. 

Expansion of community college facilities 
should also be made on broad basis, rather 
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than by piecemeal correction of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

3. Support for community colleges is es- 
sential legislation. Many of the institutions 
of higher learning are already as large as 
efficient operation will permit. 

There are many advantages in the com- 
munity college system. It permits a student 
to start college at a minimum cost and has 
proven to be considerably less expensive to 
support than public and private universities. 
It permits the establishment of terminal 
technical programs, courses leading to asso- 
ciate degrees at the end of 2 years, and prepa- 
ration for continuation at a 4-year college. 

The community colleges should not be 
placed under the administration of the uni- 
versities. Based on “Criteria for the Estab- 
lishment of Two-Year Colleges,’’ the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1960, there is no indica- 
tion that 2-year colleges are being generally 
established under existing universities, nor 
is this method recommended. The emphasis 
seems to be to establish them under the 
auspices of a separate State agency. 

The committee recommends the support of 
such community colleges, both from the 
point of view of training technicians and as 
being the simplest method and one most use- 
ful to the citizens of the State, in expanding 
the opportunities for higher education to the 
youth and adults of the State. 

The committee would appreciate your con- 
sideration of these criteria in evaluating leg- 
islation in this area and would be happy to 
expand on its reasoning if this would be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
GROVENOR N. GRIMEs, 
Executive Secretary. 
STATEMENT OF GROVENOR N. Grimes, Execu- 

TIVE SECRETARY OF THE Detroit Commis- 

SION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, TO THE 

House SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 

HovusE LaBok AND EpucaTION COMMITTEE 

on H.R. 7536, THe YourH EMPLOYMENT 

Opportunities Act oF 1961 


I am honored to have the opportunity to 
testify before this subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 7536. No 
bill affecting youth that will come before 
Congress this year will have a wider im- 
pact on the young people of our country 
than this one. Only a small percentage of 
our youth population are apprehended for 
delinquent acts; only 1 in 10 are likely 
to be mentally disturbed during their life- 
time; but all boys and almost all girls will 
be working at sometime during their lives. 

The majority of our young people expect 
to start working on leaving high school. 
Are we prepared to meet these expecta- 
tions? 

About 30 percent of our youth will take 
some post high school training to prepare 
themselves for the professional and technical 
occupations that are expanding in the labor 
market. This training in the universities, 
community colleges, and technical schools is 
partially supported by State and local gov- 
,ernments and by the Federal Government, 
both directly and indirectly, representing the 
public’s interest in this type of training. 
Clerical occupations, that are also constantly 
demanding new young workers, are filled 
predominantly with girls who have received 
commercial training for these occupations in 
our high schools, again largely reflecting 
public support for specific occupational prep- 
aration. Those preparing for the highly 
skilled occupations receive their training in 
technical high schools, and post high school 
programs, in apprenticeship programs and 
through formal training programs in in- 
dustry. 

Now as to the remainder of our youth 
population—almost 60 percent of all boys 
and 30 percent of all girls face a dismal 
prospect in the labor market of the next 
decade unless they also receive deliberate 
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and continuous help to assist them to bridge 
the gap between school and work. 

The Detroit Commission on Children and 
Youth has been studying the problem of 
youth employment for the past 5 years. We 
have made several studies; and have worked 
with schools, public and private agencies, 
employers, unions, and community agencies 
to improve the education, training, employ- 
ment counseling, and placement of youth. 
The commission believes that the training 
of youth for jobs and their placement in 
jobs offering each an opportunity to develop 
to his full capacity, are the most serious 
problems facing youth in the next decade. 

Counselors, teachers, community agencies, 
and parents have encouraged our youth, par- 
ticularly those from the disadvantaged sec- 
tions of our great cities, to complete their 
high school education to improve their 
opportunities to find jobs. Many who might 
have dropped out have responded and re- 
mained in school. But today boys who com- 
plete high school but who have insufficient 
skills or limited academic ability are little 
better off in obtaining placement epportuni- 
ties than are our dropouts. Our high school 
graduates must not be permitted to become 
embittered or frustrated in a fruitless job 
search. They have been led to believe that if 
they complete school there will be a place 
for them. Can we afford not to provide such 
a place? 

Traditional entry jobs in unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations within Detroit have 
been decreasing at the rate of 2,000 jobs per 
year over the past 10 years with every likeli- 
hood that industrial change will speed the 
rate of decrease. At the same time, there are 
no expanding areas for those who have not 
acquired specific work skills. It seems un- 
likely that the job market in the Detroit 
area can itself expand rapidly enough to 
provide opportunities for the 690,000 young 
people expected to enter the job market in 
the Detroit metropolitan area during the 
next decade. 

Although employment in many service 
occupations is expected to expand during 
the next 10 years, few employers in these 
trades can afford to pay a boy during his 
training period. We need funds to subsidize 
this type of program. 

Apprenticeship has declineii 40 percent in 
Detroit during the past 3 years, although 
trends indicate a continuing demand for 
many of the highly skilled occupations. 
Subsidized apprenticeship and, other experi- 
mental formal training p must be 
established with the cooperation of indus- 
try and the unions. The absence of train- 
ing has been particularly serious in small 
industry. Only 3.7 percent of small manu- 
facturing industry in Detroit have appren- 
ticeship programs. Assistance to smal] in- 
dustry might serve to expand such programs. 

A bill such as H.R. 7536 is essential legis- 
lation for two reasons: First, to train young 
People in the specific skills that will be in 
demand during the next decade; second, to 
provide useful, constructive work for our 
youth to contribute to society and to assist 
them during the years between youth and 
manhood and to make the transition from 
school to work a reasonably productive one. 

Louis C. Miriani, mayor of the city of 
Detroit, has already submitted testimony 
to this subcommittee, supporting this legis- 
lation. We heartily endorse his statement 
and his emphasis on the importance of 
training, education, testing, counseling, 
placement, and referral services needed for a 
successful 3 

We recommend the widest variety of pro- 
grams possible within the framework of the 
proposed legislation. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of youth, with varying abilities, 
who need assistance. 

It has been many years since CCC and 
NYA. Respected and valued though these 
programs were, new methods and new ideas 
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should be utilized to permit a wider variety 
of programs. Only through broadgage, large 
scale experimentation can we determine 
what programs will prove most useful in 
preparing young people for jobs in a highly 
competitive and somewhat discriminatory 
labor market. Evaluation and examination 
of these programs after 3 years will be most 
necessary, in differentiating between those 
programs that have been successful and 
those which have been only palliative, and 
have not prepared young people for long- 
term employment with some salable skills. 
This information we cannot know until we 
try a few programs. This is perhaps the 
greatest strength of the bill—the wide areas 
of opportunity it permits for a variety of 
programs under many different auspices. 

Two other general comments might be 
made. First, it is important that no termi- 
nation date be placed on this legislation. 
Every projection that has been made in the 
Nation, in the State, and in Detroit indi- 
cates that the truly hard problem will only 
be starting in 1965, with the advent of the 
first crop of postwar babies on the job mar- 
ket. Second, it is essential that these pro- 
grams be considered from the broad ap- 
proach of all youth who need service without 
any undue emphasis upon dropouts, delin- 
quents, or any other single group. 

Certain areas of H.R. 7536 need clarifica- 
tion and further sharpening: 

1. The use of the word “pilot” in the title 
of the bill suggests that the establishment 
of the program itself is of pilot nature. It 
is our interpretation that the program itself 
should be established on a permanent basis, 
but that every encouragement should be 
given to a variety of pilot projects and ex- 
perimental approaches within the frame- 
work of the three titles of the suggested 
legislation. It is essential that such pilot 
projects be carefully evaluated to determine 
that the opportunity for permanent job 
placement follows completion of the pro- 
gram. This would require specific provi- 
sions for followup of all youth for at least 
6 months after leaving the program, regard- 
less of the specific reasons for termination 
of service. 

2. It is essential that the State employ- 
ment services as well as other public and 
nonprofit placement agencies be strength- 
ened to give adequate testing, counseling, 
and placement service to all youth in the 


program. 

3. The Department of Labor should im- 
mediately undertake full-scale research pro- 
grams to provide detailed employment in- 
formation to those planning the programs. 
It is essential that local trends as well as 
national trends be taken into consideration 
in such planning. Without this data we 
are operating largely in the dark, preparing 
youth for jobs that we are not certain will 
be in demand during the rapidly changing 
job markets of the next decade. 

4. Youth should not necessarily be trained 
solely for a local job market, but they must 
be made aware in advance that on the basis 
of present evidence, opportunities for em- 
ployment in the occupational areas in which 
they are training may require that they 
leave their local communities and seek jobs 
elsewhere. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
in a highly mobile society, youth are the 
most mobile group in the population 
(18- to 19-year-olds are the most mobile, 20- 
to 25-year olds the next most.) 

Youth are also the most trainable group 
in our society. In a recent study of re- 
training of heads of families classified as 
employable, who were on welfare in the 
city of Detroit, a higher percentage of youth 
under the age of 21 could be trained for 
specific job opportunities than any other 
age group. Such youth were also the group 
that could be trained in the most job classi- 
fications. In fact, the results indicated that 
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training ability is in inverse relation to 
the age of the persons to be trained. These 
factors are of enormous importance in the 
light of the recent failures in the Armour 
training program (48 LRR 239 ff.) which 
found adults economically displaced due to 
automation, difficult to retrain and difficult 
to place once they had been retrained. 

5. Adequate administration is essential 
for the success of so complex a program. 
The Federal agency should be able to as- 
sist any program in a consultive capacity, 
wherever it is established. 

6. Voluntary participation is an essential 
quality of the program. Eligibility should 
in no way be limited by local job or train- 
ing opportunities. As previously stated, 
youth are mobile. As high as two-thirds of 
our rural youth, required to leave their 
homes to seek job opportunities elsewhere, 
would be severely hampered by such a pro- 
vision, so would urban youth in areas of 
high unemployment. 

7. Sections 7 and 8 should be combined to 
provide a single youth employment advisory 
committee. It would seem advisable that 
a single council should represent the many 
Federal agencies involved, together with 
representatives of public and private youth 
serving agencies, and representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and the public. The Depart- 
ment of Defense should be included on the 
advisory council to advise on programs to 
improve our young men’s chances of meet- 
ing the almost universal demand for tech- 
nical competence by the Armed Forces. A 
recommendation for such an official Youth 
Planning Commission at Federal, State, and 
local levels of government for the purpose 
of developing employment opportunities for 
young people was recommended by the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 

8. Appropriations should be authorized 
under the act to assure its establishment at 
a size commensurate with the importance 
of the program, and large enough to permit 
the establishment of the many pilot pro- 
grams necessary to properly effectuate the 
act. The Commission concurs with the pro- 
gram outlined by Senator Humpnrey in the 
original Youth Conservation Corps bill of 
50,000 for the first year, to 150,000 after 3 
years. After these 3 years, the program 
should be evaluated to determine adequate 
legislation for the remainder of the decade. 

9. Title I—On-the-job and other appro- 
priate training programs which may include 
supplementary classroom instruction. Prep- 
aration of young people for specific jobs 
through appropriate training programs 
should include education as part of the pro- 
gram and should not subordinate education 
to a supplementary role. Such education 
should be mandatory and thoroughly inte- 
grated into the program. If the training is 
to be effective, the educational aspects will 
be essential. Our experience indicates that 
youth do understand the importance of edu- 
cation when given_with on-the-job training 
and are usually willing to cooperate. We 
especially support the intent of section 101, 
which authorizes the Secretary to enter into 
appropriate agreements with individuals, 
groups, agencies, and organizations, and 
section 103, which permits the Secretary to 
provide the training when satisfactory train- 
ing cannot be made available through other 
arrangements. 

10. Title II—Public service employment 
and training: Section 201 providing for co- 
operation with State and local agencies, 
should permit a broad area of training by 
governmental units. However, the many 
opportunities for training by the Federal 
Government in hospitals, commissaries, 
training as civilian personnel in Army 
placements—in fact in any of the Federal 
agencies—should not be overlooked as an 
excellent source of training opportunities. 
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11. Title I1I—Youth Conservation Corps: 
The necessity of improving the employability 
of the youth is an essential part of title III 
as well as title I and II and should be clearly 
stated in the bill. As important as natural 
resources of the country are, no resource is 
so important to a nation as its youth. Rec- 
ognizing the great benefit to the youth and 
to the country in conserving and developing 
the natural resources and the recreational 
areas of the Nation, most youth who partici- 
pate in the program must be able to enter an 
urban job market with competitive skills on 
completion of their period of service. Re- 
lated testing, counseling, training, and most 
important, an adequately financed and 
staffed placement service must be an integral 
part of title III as well as titles I and II. 

In conclusion, the commission considers 
the Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1961 to be legislation worthy of the most 
critical and immediate attention of Congress. 
Local and State governments do not have 
the resources to establish the network of 
essential programs. With the aid of the 
Federal Government, however, we can invest 
the time, personnel and funds necessary, s0 
that this most crucial problem can be solved. 
As Dr. Samuel M. Brownell has most suc- 
cinctly stated, its importance is in making 
taxpayers out of taxeaters. 





European Doubts on Mongolia—Possible 
U.S. Recognition Is Viewed as Another 
Appeasement of Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the many who feel that the establish- 
ment of relations between the United 
States and Outer Mongolia could only 
result in the weakening of our world 
position and prove a threat to the free 
world, I am happy to include in the Rec- 
orp a thoughtful article by Constantine 
Brown, expressing European doubts fol- 
lowing reports of possible action in this 
direction by our country: 

EvROPEAN DOUBTS ON MONGOLIA—POSSIBLE 

U.S. RECOGNITION Is VIEWED AS ANOTHER 

APPEASEMENT OF REDS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—Although Italy’s role in the pres- 
ent global strife is more limited than that 
of France, Germany, and Britain, it is with 
keen interest that the Italian people and 
their responsible officials are following the 
manipulations of Premier Khrushchev and 
the counterattacks of President Kennedy. 
Italian diplomats, as well as the editorialists 
in their outspoken press, seem convinced 
that while the Russians have billed the 
Berlin performance as the main attraction, 
the sideshows have brought them substan- 
tial box office results. The mild criticism di- 
rected at the conduct of America’s foreign 
policies is that we are continuing to follow 
the Russians instead of leading them. 

While nobody here denies that Berlin could 
become the tinderbox some time late in the 
fall, the diplomats also can see that the 
Reds are getting away with the first prizes 
in other sections of the world. 

The Far East has never been and is not 
now of any particular interest to the Italians. 
But our policies in that area are. They 
follow our handling of the Moscow-inspired 
crises there, and wonder why we are giving 


up in Laos. A number of influential editori- 
alists (influential because the editorials are 
signed and consequently have a decided fol- 
lowing) have asked this reporter what pos- 
sible reason the administration in Wash- 
ington could have in its pending recognition 
of Outer Mongolia. I replied to the best of 
my ability by saying that it is important to 
have a listening post in that country. 

“What for?” a relentless Italian friend 
continued. “What are people going to listen 
to—the winds of the Gobi Desert? Has any 
Nation been able to have a listening post 
anywhere behind the Iron Curtain? Are 
not both our and your diplomats handi- 
capped by the formidable Red secret service 
which does not permit them even to walk in 
the compound garden without some eagle 
eye observing their every step?” 

It is interesting that the question of the 
pending recognition of Outer Mongolia as 
a sovereign state—which it has never been 
since Genghis Khan—is given much space 
in important and highly respected Italian 
newspapers such as Il Tempo. Normally, one 
might have expected a few lines among 
“heterogeneous foreign news.” Now, however, 
it has become a story of importance which 
apparently merits discussion because of its 
implications on the relations between the 
United States and the Free China Republic. 

Similarly, what the Italian press described 
as an indirect surrender in Laos is given 
more space than it merits, considering the 
lack of interest in this country in the 
smaller Asian States. Likewise the agita- 
tions and peregrinations in South Korea are 
equally front paged—and there is no lack of 
local or European news at this time. 

Italian diplomats are most cautious in 
their comments regarding the United States. 
But some of them very tactfully compare our 
present policies with that of Turkish fire- 
men in the old days. While the fire was con- 
suming a building and the entire neigh- 
borhood had gathered to watch, another 
gang, in cahoots with the firefighters, was 
robbing neighborhood houses. The Russian 
Government, the diplomats comment, is 
doing just that. 

The Italians, like the rest of our European 
allies, recognize that our position vis-a-vis 
the U.S.S.R. is more difficult than that of the 
U.S.8.R. vis-a-vis America, and in Asia the 
Russians are concentrating a relentless war 
of nerves and propaganda—well sustained 
by money and intelligent, hard-working 
agents. It is in those areas that we are 
iamentably weak—not because we do not 
have the means to reciprocate, but because 
we do not seem to have the will to do so. 
We are still wearing kid gloves in a match 
with opponents using deadly brass knuckles. 





A Tough Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the several] recent incidents around the 
globe that have brought wonderment 
and apprehension to many Americans, 
the leading editorial in Barron’s Weekly, 
for July 17, 1961, may serve to shed some 
light on those segments of our way of 
life who stand to profit. 

The recent U.S. action through Pitts- 
burgh steel interests in erecting a very 
late model, high production steel mill in 
Poland, adds still another threat to our 
peace and prosperity. 

We are inclined to wonder when the 
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shells will begin whistling over our heads 
made from the materials manufactured 
in this modern steel mill, comparing fa- 
vorably with anything we have here. 
Just how much can we expect from our 
planners who seem so determined to arm 
our enemies behind the Iron Curtain at 
the expense of the American taxpayer? 

The editorial: 

During a week of deepening global crisis, 
in which both the Soviet Union and the 
United States sought to harden their stand 
on Berlin, a pleasant little interlude occur- 
red between East and West. To the Polish 
town of Nowa Huta, an erstwhile stretch of 
farmland which now serves as the site of the 
big Lenin steel works, came the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Warsaw, bent on a mission of 
good will. Specifically, the Ambassador 
snipped a white ribbon to mark the official 
opening of a new continuous galvanzing line. 
Afterward, in a friendly speech, he described 
the facility, which was built in Pittsburgh 
and financed through U.S. credit, as “a dem- 
onstration of Polish-American economic co- 
operation.” Not to be outdone in courtesy, 
the local Deputy Minister of Heavy Industry 
praised the “valuable” equipment, which, he 
added, “to a large extent meets our urgent 
needs.” 

In even the most peaceful of worlds, the 
episode would be jolting: to an undiplomatic 
observer, steel capacity seems a curious con- 
tribution for the United States to make to a 
Communist state. Coming just a day or so 
after the Pentagon, in response to Soviet 
truculence, began to talk publicly of mobili- 
zation, the byplay at Nowa Huta strikes 
Barron’s as shocking. However well-in- 
tended, the affable presence of the Ambas- 
sador could scarcely have conveyed a sense 
of national urgency, nor was it likely to help 
persuade the Kremlin that this country 
means business on Berlin. The same criti- 
cism, indeed, applies to a number of mis- 
guided policies which the Kennedy admin- 
istration, in the face of the mounting threat 
abroad, continues to pursue. Thus, while 
using strong words, the U.S. Government has 
taken the soft line in Cuba, Laos, and, most 
recently, in the heartland of Asia. Despite 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, it 
cherishes illusions on disarmament and hesi- 
tates to resume nuclear tests. To curry fa- 
vor with so-called neutrals, finally, it has 
alienated its friends and jeopardized its alli- 
ances. Such proliferating folly would be 
risky in the best of times. In a time of 
impending crisis, business as usual in Wash- 
ington constitutes a clear and present danger 
to the Nation. 

This is not to say that the administration 
has been blind to the peril or slow to re- 
spond. On the contrary, since taking office 
the New Frontier has sent its spokesmen 
ranging far and wide—Ambassador Steven- 
son to Latin America; Vice President JoHN- 
son to southeast Asia; the President to 
Europe. In terms of congressional appro- 
priations it has been equally quick on the 
draw. Following the exploits of the astrd- 
nauts, the White House launched an acce!l- 
erated space program designed to beat the 
Russians to the moon. At its behest the 
military budget has been revised upward 
twice and a third review is now afoot. Last 
week, in an obvious trial balloon, the Under 
Secretary of Defense even mentioned the 
possibility of calling up the National Guard 
and the Ready Reserve. 

Such moves have made headlines all over 
the world. Unfortunately, however, they 
have failed to impress either friend or foe. 
On the latter count, the arrogance of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, who lately has taken to 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant-ger- 
eral, has visibly swelled. As to the forme?, 
the respected London Times not long ago 
bluntly charged that U.S. foreign policy is 
in “disarray,” a harsh judgment that has 
been echoed in allied capitals from Lisbon 
to Manila. 
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For its failure to carry conviction, Wash- 
ington has only itself to blame. In its pre- 
occupation with propaganda, it somehow 
has forgotten that what counts is deeds, 
not words. By this yardstick, the Kennedy 
administration, in terms of either its own 
pretensions or the stern demands of the 
day, falls woefully short of the mark. To 
begin with, despite all its bluff and bluster, 
it balks at taking a hard line on any issue, 
or in any part of the world. To the shame- 
ful affair of the Polish steel mill might be 
added the recent shipment of nuclear by- 
products by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to Czechoslovakia. With East and West 
presumably girding for a showdown, more- 
over, the State Department has authorized 
a visit to Outer Mongolia by Owen Latti- 
more, famous friend of the Chinese agra- 
rian reformers, and, to the dismay of its 
stanch ally on Formosa, Foggy Bottom 
holds that the time is ripe to recognize the 
puppet regime at Ulan Bator. Meanwhile, 
in fruitless negotiations in Geneva on ban- 
ning atomic weapons, the United States has 
offered one concession after another. De- 
spite the virtual collapse of the talks, it 
continues to jeopardize national security by 
failing to resume nuclear tests. 

. Softness toward communism (did some- 
body mention the ugly word appeasement?) 
has gone hand in hand with the ardent 
wooing of neutrals and the cavalier treat- 
ment of allies. In the bitter dispute be- 
tween Indonesia and The Netherlands over 
Dutch New Guinea (which The Hague, un- 
like Jakarta, is willing to submit to the 
World Court), the Kennedy administration 
has avoided taking sides. Still worse, in 
the voting in the U.N. on Angola, it twice 
has lined up with the Kremlin against an- 
other stanch ally, Portugal. Despite re- 
peated rebuffs, it persists in courting such 
leftist neutrals as the United Arab Repub- 
lic (to the point of offering a land of illit- 
erates rockets for “research”), and Ghana 
(tne ruler of which, right after gaining as- 
surances of U.S. aid for a huge hydroelectric 
project, flew to Moscow where he predicted 
that Leninism “would defeat the forces of 
reaction”). Truly, as the Indian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington recently boasted, whereas 
neutrality used to be in bad odor over here, 
it now “has become respectable.” Inevi- 
tably the hard-won global network of U.S. 
alliances, from NATO to CENTO to SEATO, 
has fallen into a state of disrepair, if not 
worse. And the United States while pre- 
cisely naked to its enemies, is feeling an 
uncomfortable chill. 

While the Kennedy administration re- 
mains snugly wrapped in its illusions, the 
cold realities evidently have begun to pene- 
trate the Nation’s awareness. The Penta- 
gon, as noted, has proposed partial mobili- 
zation (and, at the least, belatedly has 
stepped up the draft). According to the 
Gallup Poll, the public now heavily favors 
resumption of nuclear tests. And in Con- 
gress, after a long silence, a few Republi- 
can voices lately have been raised in protest 
against the Mongolian idiocy. The Ameri- 
can people, in sum, recognize the peril in 
which they stand and are ready to do what 
must be done. Surely those who purpose 
to speak for them can do no less. 





Administration Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
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states, in his fine, constructive statement 

which appeared in today’s New York 

Herald Tribune, President Kennedy’s 

problems are formidable but they are 

not unique: 

RICHARD M. NIxON Writes ON J.F.K. anp His 
LEADERSHIP 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The shakedown cruise of the Kennedy 
administration is over. The national inter- 
est demands that he drop overboard the 
pilots who have almost run the ship of state 
aground in the past 6 months and take over 
the wheel himself. 

There has never been a time in American 
history when there was a more critical need 
for decisive leadership in the White House. 
Reports are piling up from abroad and at 
home indicating that thoughtful people are 
losing confidence in the administration’s 
ability to provide that leadership. 

This is no time for those of us in the loyal 
opposition to say “We told you so.” The 
stakes are too high. The decisions President 
Kennedy makes in the next few weeks may 
not only make or break his administration. 
They can determine the success or failure 
of the cause of peace and freedom for 
America and the world. 

President Kennedy’s campaign statement 
that “this is a time for greatness’’ will never 
be more true than at this moment. Great- 
ness is not something which exists in the 
abstract. Only when men and nations are 
tested by great challenges can their true 
greatness be determined. 

America faces such challenges today. 

President Kennedy has many of the char- 
acteristics which qualify him to meet those 
challenges—high intelligence, great energy, 
the ability to inspire by his eloquence. But 
because of his unsure and indecisive leader- 
ship in the field of foreign policy, questions 
are being raised on all sides. 

Is he prepared to make the really tough 
decisions which a strong leader must make? 

Will he be willing to take the sometimes 
lonely and unpopular positions which the 
Nation’s interests demand? 

Rather than follow public opinion will he 
create it and mould it? 

Rather than waiting to see what is pop- 
ular, will he move decisively to do what is 
right? 

Nobody has better charted the course he 
must follow than he did in his inaugural 
address. He struck a responsive chord when 
he told Americans to ask themselves not 
what the country could do for them but 
what they could do for the country. The 
country was ready for that kind of leader- 
ship but he has failed to provide it. 

His administration, in the field of foreign 
policy, has been plagued by a Hamlet-like 
psychosis which seems to paralyze it every 
time decisive action is required. 

If it continues to be so afflicted, the Ken- 
nedy administration will be a failure and the 
country will go down the drain with it. 

On Laos he made an eloquent public 
statement pointing up the critical impor- 
tance of avoiding a Communist takeover. 
All who heard him assumed that he knew 
what needed to be done and was prepared to 
do it. But then the “how not to do it” 
clique in the White House and State Depart- 
ment took over. The result was that bold 
talk was followed by confusion, indecision, 
and weakness—and a victory for Communist 
power and prestige not only in Laos but in 
all of southeast Asia. 

In Cuba he again approved a course of 
action which was bold and decisive. But 
when the critical decision which meant the 
difference between success and failure had to 
be made, advisers who opposed the action in 
the first place prevailed with the result that 
the United States ended up in the humiliat- 
ing position of appearing to be both weak 
and aggressive at the same time. 
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In his talks with me and with others after 
the Cuban debacle, he left the clear impres- 
sion that above everything else he intended 
to develop a new policy which would deal 
decisively with Castro. But then another 
group of advisers stepped in and became in- 
volved in the ridiculous Cuban tractor deal. 
Now the current line seems to be that we 
were fortunate not to have succeeded in 
Cuba and that we will not be able to deal 
with Castro until we have solved the eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America 50 or 100 
years in the future. 

EVADES A-TEST ISSUES 

Just recently the administration went 
through the same kind of an exercise on the 
critical problem of resuming underground 
atomic tests. Administration leaders on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy made 
speeches, with the blessing of the White 
House, urging that tests be resumed. Leaks 
from the White House to columnists and edi- 
torial writers made it apparent President 
Kennedy had made up his mind on this issue 
and that he was determined to order the re- 
sumption of tests. But then the flak against 
resuming tests began going up. He was 
warned that such action would be unpopular 
in some foreign countries. Again, after 
coming to the point of decision, he evaded 
the issue by ordering still another study of 
a problem, the facts of which he already 
knows. 

On the domestic front, he has asked for 
stepped-up spending for military security. 
He has also asked for increased foreign aid. 
But he has not been able to bring himself 
to the point of carrying out the spirit of 
his inaugural address by shelving some of his 
new, nondefense domestic spending programs 
so that we can pay for increases in national 
security without raising taxes or prices. 

BOLD ACTS TO GALVANIZE NATION 

After the high hopes which were raised by 
his inaugural address, this course of con- 
duct has contributed to a sense of letdown, 
uneasiness and lack of confidence among 
both those who supported him and those 
who opposed him in 1960. But throughout 
the country, people want their President to 
succeed. Some bold, decisive acts of leader- 
ship will galvanize the Nation behind him. 

On Berlin, the administration’s strong, 
firm statements deserve the support of all 
Americans. But again, the test will be— 
what actions will he take to back up strong 
words? Calling up more Reserves and in- 
creasing bomber production in view of new 
intelligence estimates on Soviet air power 
are steps in the right direction. 

But what will impress Khrushchev in the 
long run is not a strong program dealing 
with Berlin alone but a consistent overall 
program of firmness in all of the areas of 
the world conflict. 

A sign of weakness or indecision in one 
area will inevitably create the impression 
that when the chips are down we may be 
weak in another. What President Kennedy 
must now do is to convince Khrushchev and 
his Communist colleagues that the United 
States will not tolerate Communist aggres- 
sion in Berlin or in any other part of the 
world and that we are prepared to do what 
is necessary at home and abroad to back up 
our policies with action if we are put to the 
test. 

MUST BE FIRM IN DIPLOMACY 

This means that the Kennedy administra- 
tion must follow up its policy decisions in 
Berlin with similarly firm decisions on 
atomic tests, on Cuba, on southeast Asia, 
and in domestic fiscal policies. In diplomacy, 
we must remain firm on such issues as our 
opposition to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. 

To develop and carry out such policy de- 
cisions, President Kennedy must begin by 
clearing up the organizational mess which 
has developed in the State and Defense De- 
partments. 
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America must speak with one voice in 
foreign policy and not sound like a Tower 
of Babel, as has too often been the case in 
the past 6 months. To put it bluntly, Dean 
Rusk has not yet had a fair chance to be 
Secretary of State. He should be given an 
opportunity to run the Department. If he 
isn’t strong enough to run it, President Ken- 
nedy should appoint someone who is. 


PENTAGON MORALE AT ALLTIME LOW 


Morale at the Pentagon is at an alltime 
low. *The appointment of Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, admittedly a very able man, as the 
President’s personal military adviser, has 
compounded the already existing confusion. 
Only President Kennedy, himself, can 
straighten out the lines of communication 
and command in these vital areas. 

I am preparing articles on each of the 
subjects I have discussed. By the time they 
are ready for publication, I hope that the 
decisions will have been made which will 
make unnecessary the publication of the 
constructive criticism I now feel should be 
made in the national interest. 

President Kennedy’s problems are formi- 
dable but they are not unique. Every Presi- 
dent at the beginning of his administration 
goes through a period when he must deter- 
mine which of his advisers he can best rely 
on. But President Kennedy’s difficulty up 
to this point has been that when situations 
required immediate action, he has too often 
evaded the issue by asking new advisers for 
more advice. 

Based on my long acquaintance with him 
and on conversations I have had with him 
since his election, I am convinced that Presi- 
dent Kennedy knows what needs to be done. 
What he must do is to lead and not to be 
continually inhibited by the well-inten- 
tioned but potentially disastrous advice of 
those who, fearing the risks involved in 
action, invariably recommend a course of in- 
action which will lead to even greater risks. 


WAR PARTY ISSUE IN 1964 


I recall my conversation with him imme- 
diately after the Cuban failure. I referred 
to reports in the press to the effect that some 
of his advisers had warned him against 
taking firm action which might risk war on 
the ground that the Republicans would have 
a “war party” issue in 1964. I told him that 
he need have no fears on that score as far 
as I was concerned and that I would back 
any action the national interest required. 

He answered by saying that he was not 
concerned by such political considerations. 
I recall his words exactly: “If we don’t do 
what is necessary and what is right, the 
election of 1964 may not be worth holding.” 

If he is guided by this philosophy, Amer- 
ica and the free world will have the decisive 
leadership we need in this critical period. 
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and Exports on American Employment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in all fair- 
ness, I believe that I should at this time 
clarify the situation, publicly aired of 
recent date, regarding the severance of 
connections between the Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment with its counsel, 
teacher of law at Georgetown University, 
Stanley D. Metzger. In view of the fact 


that there have been some later dis- 
turbing statements made, I would like 
to present for the record the historical 
truth in this matter. 

With the consent of my chairman, the 
Honorable Apam C. PowELL, of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, and in 
his presence, we discussed with the Hon- 
orable WiLsuR MULLs, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
selection of a counsel for this subcom- 
mittee. This was done at my own per- 
sonal suggestion. Conditions which I do 
not care to make public, made it im- 
possible for this subcommittee to per- 
form its proper function with Mr. Metz- 
ger as its counsel. I want to present 
first exhibit “A,’’ a newspaper item which 
appears to quote Mr. Metzger, although 
this subcommitee or its chairman had 
made not public statement whatsoever. 
In view of this article, I transmitted it to 
the Honorable Witsur Mu£tts; in- 
cidentally I had informed him of my in- 
tentions of severing connections with 
Mr. Metzger. ‘You will find, therefore, 
my letter of transmittal to the news- 
paper article and Mr. MILLs reply—ex- 
hibit “B.” 

I also would like to present a most 
important item, a letter from the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, which, to 
say the least, shows the extent of the ar- 
rogance and power assumed by trade 
groups in this country who now believe 
they have inherent rights, not only in 
the activities relating to trade and aid 
but, rather strangely, to dictate the be- 
havior and employment policy, as well as 
the type of investigation to be conducted 
by committees of the House. Therefore 
I present at this point exhibit “C,” the 
letter from the United States-Japan 
Trade Council, and exhibit “D,” my reply 
as chairman of this important subcom- 
mittee, in order that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may know the situation as it 
really is: 

Exusir A 
{From the Journal of Commerce, July 10, 
1961] 
REPORT TO BUSINESSMEN 

WASHINGTON.—The House Labor Subcom- 
mittee investigating the impact of foreign 
trade on American industry is having trouble. 

Its chief counsel, a highly respected for- 
mer State Department legal officer, has quit 
because his confidants say, he has despaired 
of ever getting the subcommittee to con- 
duct an objective investigation. More seri- 
ous, from the subcommittee’s point of view, 
it is running out of witnesses on the protec- 
tionist side of the foreign trade fence. 

The net result is that the subcommittee 
is having to turn to the perennial pleaders 
for tariff protection to make a case of its pre- 
conceived notions that imports are bad for 
the economy. 

The decisionfof subcommittee Chairman 
JOHN DENT, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, to 
turn the investigation into a forum for the 
traditional prohigh tariff groups hurts its 
claim, made when it set up shop earlier this 
year, that the investigation would be a fact- 
finding effort. 

HEARINGS CANCELED 

Mr. DeEnt’s decision took the form of an 
abrupt cancellation of 2 days of hearings 
in Pittsburgh, scheduled to start today, on 
the impact of trade on the aluminum and 
steel industries. 

He pleaded the press of other business in 
Washington, but the fact that the witness 
list in Pittsburgh was not buttressed with 
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protectionists is said by some to have been 
the real reason. While the aluminum com- 
panies have flirted with protectionism in the 
past, they intended to tell the subcommit- 
tee a protrade story, as did the steel com- 
panies. In addition there were importer wit- 
nesses scheduled to appear. 

Mr. Dent Canceled the Pittsburgh hear- 
ing without telling Stanley Metzger, sub- 
committee counsel, who had been striving 
against great odds to keep the investigation 
on an objective basis. So Mr. Metzger quit 
last week. 

As a liberal trader and a former State De- 
partment legal adviser for economic affairs, 
Mr. Metzger’s appointment to the subcom- 
mittee earlier was cited by Chairman DENntr 
as evidence that it. would conduct a fair in- 
vestigation. 

DEMANDED BY MILLS 


What was not said was that the real rea- 
son Mr, Metzger went on the subcommittee 
payroll was because Chairman Wi.Bur D. 
MILLs, Democrat, of Arkansas, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee insisted on 
it 


Since the Ways and Means Committee had 
jurisdiction in the House over tariff and 
trade legislation—and since Mr. Mruits knew 
the trade views of the members of the Dent 
subcommittee—he had an obvious interest 
in getting a liberal trader. to run the inves- 
tigation, so he asked Mr. Metzger to take on 
the job. Mr. Metzger’s resignation last week 
was given orally to Mr. MI1s. 

Undaunted, Representative Dent is mov- 
ing ahead as though nothing had changed. 
While he canceled the Pittsburgh hearings, 
he still plans hearings in Wheeling, W. Va., 
later this month to get the views of the pot- 
tery and gas industry. He also has an- 
nounced hearings in Washington to record, 
yet another time, the complaints of the tex- 
tile industry about foreign competition. 


ExuHrsir B 


The Honorable JoHN H. DENT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Exports on American Employment, Com-" 
mittee on Education and Labor, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


Deak JOHN: I appreciate the opportunity 
of reading the item from the July 10 Journal 
of Commerce, written by John King. 

Sometimes the reporters don’t get all the 
facts when they write an article. Had they 
wanted the facts in this instance they would 
have found out that you had come to me 
of your accord and asked my assistance in 
helping you to find someone to help you with 
your study. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Witsur D. MILs. 


ExuHIsIT C 


Representative JOHN H. Dent, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Imports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment, Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DENT: We wish to 
thank you for your kind invitation to the 
United States-Japan Trade Council to tes~- 
tify at the textile hearings being conducted 
by your subcommittee in Washington on 
July 19, 20, and 21. 

You will recall that our council submitted 
a statement on the employment effects of 
coal exports at the initial hearings held by 
your subcommittee on June 19 and 20 in 
Washington. We have been following the 
subcommittee’s activities closely since then, 
and must say with genuine regret that cer- 
tain of its actions have cast doubt on the 
objectivity and impartiality of its study of 
the impact of imports and exports on Amer- 
ican employment. : 








complete cooperati 
parties concerned with this problem.” 

You further stated that “it is the aim of 
this committee to get at the truth of the 
situation,” and that the only assurance of 
arriving at an acceptable amswer would be 
to have both the “free traders” and the “re- 
strictive traders” represented on the sub- 
committee. On June 1, in a speech on the 
House floor, you said that your choice of 
Professor Metzger was based on a desire to 
mee your committee study “unbiased and 


T eaanartenaility, Professor Metzger found it 
necessary to resign in protest against com- 
mittee actions which appeared to indicate a 
one-sided approach to the subject under in- 


vestigation 

_ For example, hearings on steel and alumi- 
- mum scheduled for Pittsburgh on July 10 
and 11 were suddenly canceled for the 
stated reason that subcommittee members 
could not spate the time from their con- 

duties in Washington. 

However, hearings on the glass, ceramics 
and toy industries scheduled in Wheeling on 
the next day were held, despite the pressure 
of congressional business. Informed ob- 
servers could not help but speculate that 
the steel and aluminum hearings might well 
have turned up substantial evidence of the 
beneficial effects of exports on U.S. employ- 
ment, while the glass, ceramics and toy 
hearings were devoted exclusively to testi- 
mony on import competitive industries. 

The subcommittee also suddenly called 
an unscheduled hearing on the cheese in- 
dustry in Fond du Lac, Wis., thus inter- 
vening in a pending Tariff .Commission in- 
vestigation on cheese. Your request that 
the Tariff Commission postpone its investi- 
gation pending your hearing was denied. 

These actions have caused many to won- 
der whether the subcommittee intends to 
conduct its hearings solely in response to 
the pressures of various ‘ protectionist 
groups. We earnestly hope that these fears 
will prove to be unfounded. 

One action which the subcommittee could 
take to reassure observers of its intention to 
conduct a fair investigation would be to ap- 
point immediately as successor to Professor 
Metzger an equally distinguished and im- 
partial counsel to balance off the admittedly 
restrictionist composition of the subcommit- 
tee. We believe, in view of your own expla- 
nation for your original choice of counsel, 
that such a step is necessary if your con- 
clusions are to have any claim to validity. 

We would also like to call your attention 
to the fact that all subcommittee hearings 
held thus far have been on import com- 
petitive industries. ‘Since the announced 
scope of your investigation includes the im- 
pact of both imports and exports on em- 
ployment, we hope that future hearings will 
be devoted to testimony on the employment 
created by our export industries. 

In the meanwhile, in view of the existing 
uncertainty about the subcommittee’s meth- 
ods of operation, we must regretfully de- 
cline your invitation to testify at the tex- 
tile hearings. We request that this letter be 
made a part of the subcommittee’s record 
in explanation of our decision not to testify. 


Sincerely, 
ALLEN TAaYLor, 
Executive Secretary. 
Exutsir D 
ALLEN TAYLOR, 

Executive Secretary, United States-Japan 

Trade Council, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Tarvor: It is with regret that I 
received your letter stating ‘the position of 
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the Unuited States-Japan Trade Council that 
you will not appear before the Subcommittee 
on the Impact of and Exports on 
American Employment in protest against its 
method of operation. 

I can only surmise who your source of 
information is because your letter is com- 
pletely at variance with the facts. You have 
not attended any of the hearings of the 
subcommittee as a witness; you did, however, 
submit one statement which was accepted 
for the record—as all statements from any 
source have been and will be accepted. 

By your own admission you are in receipt 
of an invitation to appear at the current 
textile hearings; I can assure you that you 
will continue to receive invitations to appear 
on any subject whatsoever that will give this 
committee the information it is seeking. 

You state that the former counsel of this 
subcommittee found it necessary to resign as 
a protest against committee actions because 
ne found “committee actions which ap- 
pear to indicate a one-sided approach to the 
subject under investigation.” ‘Counsel was 
responsible for the invitation and lining- 
up of witnesses; I would suggest that the 
character of the hearings necessarily would 
have to follow arrangements made by him 

I have not found it in the best interest of 
the activities of this committee nor of the 
personal welfare of the former counsel to 
make further public statement concerning 
his severance from our committee staff. 
However, I can assure you that the reasons 
were good and sufficient. 

You question my authority to call hear- 
ings on the-cheese industry in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. As a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I respectfully submti that such 
a decision is not yours to make. If, in the 
wisdom of this committee, the cheese hear- 
ings could add something of value to the 
committee’s work, it would seem that such a 
hearing would be in order. 

Your letter seemed to be rather critical of 
the hearings held by this subcommittee, and 
yet you have never been denied the forum 
of the committee room, personal interviews, 
or the right to present any material you de- 
sire. It would appear to me, and TI believe 
to any observer, that either you have noth- 
ing to add to this committee’s deliberations 
or the material that you would submit would 
not prove the point you desire to make. I 
can only say that if you wish to refrain from 
appearing at the hearings it certainly is 
within your prerogative. 

It should set your suspicious mind at ease 
concerning the steel and aluminum hearings 
in Pittsburgh that the House of Representa- 
tives did have rollcalls during the time set 
for the hearings—hearings, incidentally, 
which were set up by the counsel without, 
to the best of my knowledge, his having 
checked with the House leadership. 

You will please note that I not only called 
off the meetings in Pittsburgh, but also the 
Charleston coal industry hearings on Thurs- 
day, July 18, because duties in Washington, 
D.C., called us back after the Wednesday 
hearings in Wheeling, W. Va., which were 
held on a day on which our presence was not 
required in Washington 

I resent very much the implications con- 
tained in your letter concerning the char- 
acter of this committee. The Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment was chosen by the 
Honorable Apam C. Powel, of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives. 
The only reason I am subcommittee chair- 
man is because, under the rules of the House, 
seniority prevailed. 

In closing, I wish to assure you that whom- 
ever I employ as a staff consultant will not 
at any time create or determine policy for 
this subcommittee. And I also can assure 
you that should he attempt to do so he would 
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immediately find that he was no longer 
employed. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jonn H. Dent, 
Chairman. 





Tioumliline: The Monks and the Moslems 
Became Friends—An Example of Inter- 
national Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
mund T. Delaney, of New York, has re- 
cently brought to my attention the work 
which is being done by the Benedictine 
Monks who have established a mon- 
astery at Tioumliline in Morocco. He 
tells me that this foundation, which 
plans to build a string of monasteries 
throughout Africa, has been formed not 
to proselytize, but to attempt to bring 
together Moslem and Christian in a sort 
of dialog. At a time when the Peace 
Corps is beginning to take form, this is 
an interesting project. I imclude in the 
Record two articles discussing it which 
Mr. Delaney sent to me. 

The first is from the April 6,. 1961 
‘issue of America, the National Catholic 
Weekly Review, the other is from the 
February 1961 issue of the Sign: 

TIOUMLILINE 

(By William Dunphy and Peter Beach) 

The son and heir of Sidi Mohammed V, 
Sultan of Morocco and successor of the 
prophet, was speaking a while back to a 
group of youngsters from Azrou, a Berber 
town in the Middle Atlas Mountains. “Your 
own fathers, as you know would never give 
you evil advice,” said Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan. “So too,” he went on “these fathers 
love you, and you can be sure they will teach 
you nothing but good.” 

These words were directed by a Moslem to 
Moslems. And precisely because of this, they 
took on a special, startling meaning. For, 
the prince, when he said “these fathers,” was 





referring to the monks of Tioumliline—the : 


Benedictines of the Priory of Christ le Roi. 
He was tes to the fact that the monks 
of Tioumliline have been accepted by Moroc- 
cans as friends, compatriots and, as one fol- 
lower of Islam put it, “true Moslems.” 

This acceptance is part of the paradox of 
Tioumliline. For at Tioumliline is a com- 
munity of Catholic religious priests and 
brothers who live in a completely Moslem 
milieu. They do not propagandize Moslem 
Moroccans. Though Europeans, and mainly 
French, they remained entirely unmolested 
during the violence punctuating the recent 
struggle of Morocco for independence from 
France. This community of Christians is 
respected by neighboring Berber Moslems as 
marabouts—holy men. It is a community of 
strict Benedictine contemplatives, seemingly 
withdrawn from worldly affairs, who are al- 
ready leaving their mark on the intellectual 
life of the Islamic world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
paradox of Tioumliline is by surveying the 
history of the Priory of Christ le Roi. . 

COMING OF THE BENEDICTINES 

‘Tioumliline is the name of a mountain 

spring overlooking Azrou, a Berber town of 
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18,000, Azrou itself straddles the main 
north-south and east-west routes of Morocco. 
To the west, some 150 miles away, lie the 
great cities of Casablanca and Rabat. About 
50 miles to the north stand the ancient Is- 
lamic centers of Fez and Meknés. To this 
heartland of Morocco, to a spot close’ to 
Tioumliline, came 15 choir monks and 5 lay 
brothers of the Benedictine Order in the 
early fall of 1952. They had traveled there 
via Casablanca from the Abbey of Encalat 
(near Toulouse) at the invitation of the 
Vicar Apostolic, now Archbishop of Rabat, 
Most Rev. Louis A. Lefévre, O.F.M. Prior 
Denis Martin, who headed the group, had no 
real idea how the Berbers would react to him 
and his monks. Beyond being tolerated (he 
was sure of this), he counted on nothing. 

But contact with the Berbers in the area 
showed this Paris-born-and-educated monk 
how willing they were to accept the Bene- 
dictines. The monks first came in touch 
with their new neighbors when they started 
breaking ground for their monastery. Since 
a@ good deal of outside help was needed, 
Dom Denis simply hiked down to Azrou and 
hired a gang of workmen. As many as 100 of 
them sweated side by side with the monks 
as foundations were dug and buildings put 
up. 

This of course was a temporary business 
relationship between Benedictine and Berber. 
But it developed into something permanent. 
The workers, it seems, got to know the skill 
of the monk in charge of the infirmary. 
Soon they started to bring their wives and 
children to the monastery for medical care. 
By the time construction stopped, the in- 
firmarian found himself with a steady clien- 
tele. This meant that a dispensary had to 
be built, and it was. It also meant that the 
monastery now needed a full-fledged doctor. 
Fortunately, an Arabic-speaking Frenchman 
with a medical degree from the University of 
Paris asked to join the community in 1953. 
Today the doctor and the infirmarian treat 
more than 200 Berber patients a day. 

Another contact with the Berbers also de- 
veloped in an unforeseen way. Dom Denis 
noticed that a group of boys often came to 
the edge of the woods bordering the monas- 
tery to look over the place. One day he 
strolled out to talk with them. Did they 
want to make a closer inspection, he asked. 
They said yes. The upshot of this invita- 
tion? The monastery became headquarters 
for local schoolboys during their off-hours. 
They studied for their exams in the quiet 
of the guest house and came there on holi- 
days for outings. This practice still con- 
tinues. 

WORK WITH YOUTH 

One of the monastery’s frequent young 
visitors was an 11-year-old orphan, a deaf- 
mute. Father Prior found out the boy had 
no home at all. He indicated to the child 
he could live at the monastery if he wanted. 
The youngster eagerly agreed. Soon other 
orphans started turning up at Tioumliline. 

Each one was made welcome. Their 
presence, however, did raise something of 
a problem. “Taking over the care of chil- 
dren was a little out of our line,” said Dom 
Denis, who is now the legal guardian of more 
than 20 Berber children. “We had not only 
to feed and clothe and house them; we had 
also to educate them. The first thing we 
did was to put up a separate house for them. 
Then we started a primary school. At the 
same time we began to teach them trades. 
Things have worked out quite well. Four of 
the boys now board at a secondary school 
in Azrou. Some of the others bicycle down 
each day to Azrou to serve as apprentices to 
town tradesmen. And our little deaf-mute? 
He’s developing into a first-rate gardener,” 

What has been the effect of this “confron- 
tation” of Moslem children and Christian 
monks. As Dom Denis explained, “it has 
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quickened their own faith; it has reawakened 
their religious sense. Our work, we consider, 
is limited to helping them solve their imme- 
diate problems. This is what we concen- 
trate on. After all, these boys are Berber 
tribe members. We want to help them be- 
come good Berbers.” 

In time, too, a sort of economic tie linked 
Berber with Benedictine. From the begin- 
ning the monks of Tioumliline have run 
their own dairy farm and raised their own 
fodder. The milk produced at the monastery 
farm is sold through a cooperative. The co- 
operative was started by the monks and in- 
cludes many of the farms around Azrou. 


CHRISTIAN-MOSLEM DIALOG 


Earlier we mentioned the intellectual im- 
pact the monks were having on Moroccan 
Moslems and Moslems in general. It has not 
been slight. From 1954 on the monastery 
at Tioumliline has functioned as a meeting 
place for Christians and Moslems. It has 
been a neutral ground where the two groups 
could meet and exchange opinions—on poli- 
tics, for example. 

Talks first took the form of informal con- 
ferences between French colons and Moroc- 
can nationalists, between Christian and 
Mosiem students. Then last summer the 
monstery was the site of an international 
seminar which brought together for 3 weeks 
150 Christian, Moslem and Jewish profes- 
sors and students from 18 countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. On weekends, the 
number of people at the seminar reached 800. 

Among the participants in the seminar 
were the two theologians, Rev. Jean Daniélou, 
S.J., and Msgr. Charles Journet, as weil as 
Si Mohammed Ben Larbi El Alaoui, the lead- 
ing theologian of Morocco, and Prof. Mushin 
Mahdi of the University of Baghdad. As a 
Lebanese phrased it, the seminar proved 
“that a dialog between Christians and Mos- 
lems is possible.” 

The purpose of last summer’s seminar 
(subject: the state) and of the one sched- 
uled for this coming August (subject: edu- 
cation’ complements what the Sultan of 
Morocco considers the historical role of his 
country, that is, to serve as a bridge between 
east and west. “This,” he pointed out, “is 
why we are especially interested in your 
work at Tioumliline. We recognize that 
your ideas correspond to our most constant 
concerns.” 

In spite of what we have said so far, the 
most puzzling question still remains: Why 
is there a contemplative community at 
Tioumliline? When this is put to Dom 
Denis, the answer comes back: “Why not?” 


“As Benedictine contemplatives,” says the 


“prior, “we follow a plan of communal life 


outlined in our Holy Rule. By living among 
Moslems, we do not alter this pattern. In 
fact, Moroccan Moslems have a precise under- 
standing and a genuine appreciation of the 
kind of life we lead. This is why they call 
us ‘Moslems’ at times. Then, too, we con- 
templatives at Tiourmliline have a unique 
chance to contribute to the good of our 
adopted country. . As Christians and as Ben- 
edictines, we could ask for nothing more.” 


THE MONKS AND THE MOSLEMS 
(By Dom Placide Pernot, O.S.B.) 


Last May, I was among eight white-robed 
Benedictines who transferred our monastic 
life to an abandoned landing strip given us 
by the Moslem Mayor of Bouaké, deep in 
the interior of Africa’s Ivory Coast. We had 
come from our monastery of Toumliline in 
Morocco. 

The new monastery at Bouaké is called 
Niamien Soule Kro—the village where God 
is worshipped. Dom Denis Martin, Prior of 
Toumliline, explained: “We come to Bouaké 
in the same spirit in which we came to 
Toumliline. With no preconceived ideas or 
detailed plans, we come simply to lead our 
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monastic life, to draw down from heaven 
God’s blessings on this country.” 

What is this spirit of Toumliline? In 
October 1952, Dom Denis led 20 Prench 
monks from the Abbey of EnCalcat in 
southern France to found a monastic com- 
munity at Toumliline, in the heart of Mo- 
rocco’s Middle Atlas mountains. Morocco, a 
strictly Islamic country where all Christian 
proselytizing is forbidden, was on the verge 
of a revolt against France. 

We monks wanted only to reveal the true 
face of the church to the Moslems and to 
let them feel the presence of Christ, which 
is to say, the grace of salvation offered to all 
men. We dedicated ourselves to radiating 
charity, the true sign of the church, in 
whatever ways circumstances would dictate. 

With the help of the Grail, we opened a 
clinic specializing in maternity care; then a 
home for some 50 orphans; farming coop- 
eratives; and an annual international sum- 
mer school. God alone can judge the end 
results of those 8 years. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. During that troubled pe- 
riod, as Morocco fought to acquire and 
consolidate her independence, when every- 
thing Western was viewed with suspicion, 
the Catholic monks of Toumliline won the 
respect and friendship of Moroccan Moslems. 

How will that Toumliline spirit work in 
sub-Sahara Africa, which is open to Chris- 
tianity? “We do not come in great num- 
bers,” Dom Denis said. “Our wish is for 
African vocations to our Benedictine life so 
that soon this Ivory Coast monastery will 
find its proper African personality.” In 
short, we are now free to encourage our 
neighbors to follow the Christian way of 
life we bring them. Already, 10 African 
postulants have joined us at Bouaké. 

As with Toumliline, we are beginning to 
have an impact on the lives of our neigh- 
bors. I myself have been sent to Bouaké 
several times (I have a python skin to prove 
it) and can report some examples firsthand. 
I was charged with the construction of the 
first monastery buildings. We used native 
styles and materials but found that lacing 
the mud bricks with a little concrete before 
baking them in the sun greatly increased 
their structural qualities. A neighboring 
village chief now plans to rebuild his entire 
village using the improved technique. The 
Ivory Coast minister of agriculture asked us 
to create a center of agricultural formation 
to help bridge the gap between the primi- 
tive methods of the villagers and modern 
agricultural technology. Other Africans 
have requested us to create an international 
social and cultural center. 

All this has helped confirm in the mind 
of Dom Denis a bold and ambitious project: 
to establish a of monasteries con- 
ducted entirely by African monks in places 
carefully chosen for their “strategic” value. 
This means monasteries best located to com- 
pete with Islamic missionaries for the mil- 
lions of still-pagan west and central Afri- 
cans. There are nine converts to Islam in 
Africa today for every convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

These new monasteries would: root the 
church more deeply in Africa by working 
for the religious, spiritual, intellectual, and 
material advancement of the people. It is 
& grave error to think that it is possible to 
fully Christianize a man without at the 
same time developing his intellectual facul- 
ties and sense of responsibility. At the ex- 
press request of local bishops, our Prior now 
has plans for three monasteries to follow 
Bouaké: in the Voltaic Republic, Dahomey, 
and the central African Republic. ? 

The stakes in Africa today are staggeringly 
high. The tide of political nationalism has 
already brought with it a growing suspicion 
of things Western—including the mission- 
aries who have ‘planted the church in 
pores Time to counter these suspicions is 

ort. 
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Freedom the Best Climate for Creativity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting article on creative government 
appeared recently in the “Review and 
Outlook” column of the Wall Street 
Journal. It clearly points out that bu- 
reaucracy is not creative and that the 
most creative enterprise in all the history 
of mankind was established with the 
founding of this free nation in which the 
liberty of every individual was guaran- 
teed. I hope the President will give the 


ure, and not restrict creativity through 
the extension of Federal contro] and the 
expansion of a welfare state: 
CREATIVE GOVERNMENT 
One of the criticisms frequently directed 


cinctly: “Creative government will always 
present aspects of confusion and meddling. 
Orderly governments are very rarely crea- 
tive; and creative governments are almost 


check both the mob and the encroachments 
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of central governmental power, and this they 
accomplished in ingenious fashion. Again, 
it offers a total contrast to most of the 
revolutions of today, where the object of 
escaping colonial rule is to impose a new 
domestic tyranny. 

In establishing this novel form of govern- 
ment, the new Americans necessarily wun- 
loosed the creativity of the people, for men 
were now free to go where they would and 
do what they wanted, subject only to the 
requirements of order and the rights of their 
fellows. That, of course, is the secret mot 
only of America’s political but of its eco- 
nomic success. ' 

Increasingly, however, and in the past 
generation rapidly, the concept of govern- 
ment has been changing almost beyond 
recognition. Now it is not so much the in- 
dividual that matters, but the old familiar 
central power which insists it must run 
everything and everybody. And so we come 
to the proposition that Government is most 
creative which meddles most, which thipks 
up the most things to run. 

But whatever else that may be, it can 
never in a million years be creative govern- 
ment. It can only repress the political 
creativity man has been trying to nourish 
from his beginnings. Unhappily, it is this 
changed point of view over which Mr. Ken- 
nedy today presides. 

We do not presume to know what he really 
wants. But if it is creative government, he 
need look no farther than to the authors of 
the Federalist and the Constitution. And 
should he adhere to them, he would also 
have a more orderly government—or at any 
rate, a less chaotic and mofe manageable 
one. 


Richard Nixon Says No Blank Check 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the bene- 


fits of the congressional appropriations 
procedure have been clearly demon- 


strated in the past with regard to the . 


mutual security program. 

_ As a result of this process, for example, 
‘Congress was able to reduce mutual se- 
curity funds almost $3 billion moré in 
the last 8 years than the $3.6 billion it 
cut in acting on the foreign aid authori- 
zation bills. Yet, with all the reductions 
made there still remains $1.5 billion un- 
allocated. 

‘That explains why, in his recent article 
approving a long-range foreign aid pro- 
gram, Richard Nixon was careful to add: 

Whatever formula is decided upon, Con- 


gress must preserve its rights to exercise its 
traditional watchdog functions. Back-door 


those administering foreign aid. The record 
of the aid administrators does not justify 
such trust. 


Herewith is an up-to-date list of the 
109 House Members who have joined in 
expressing to the House Foreign Affairs 


withdrawals from the Treasury is vested 


July 24 


in Congress. This control should not be 
weakened by authorizing borrowing by a 
Government agency to bypass the an- 
nual scrutiny and review of all expendi- 
tures by the Congress. 

Following is the list of signatories op- 
posing the back-door approach to the 
Treasury without the safeguard of study 
and review by Appropriations Commit- 
tees: 

Dale Alford, Bruce Alger, H. Carl Andersen, 
John B. Anderson, John M. Ashbrook, Wil- 
liam H. Avery, James C. Auchincloss. 

James F. Battin, Frank J. Becker, Ralph F. 
Beermann, Page Belcher, Alphonso Bell, E. Y. 
Berry, Jackson E. Betts, Frank T. Bow, Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Joel T. Broyhill, Donald C. 
Bruce, John W. Byrnes. 

Elford A. Cederberg, Charles E. Chamber- 
lain, J. Edgar Chenoweth, Harold R. Collier, 
Robert J. Corbett, Glenn Cunningham, 
Willard S. Curtin. 

Paul B. Dague, Steven B. Derounian, Ed- 
ward J. Derwinski, Samuel L. Devine, Robert 
Dole, Peter H. Dominick, W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
John Dowdy. 

Robert Ellsworth. 

Paul Findley, O. C. Fisher, John J. Flynt, 
Jr., Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 

Peter A. Garland, J. Vaughan Gary, Charles 
Goodell, George A. Goodling, Robert P. Grif- 
fin, H. R. Gross, Charles S. Gubser, G. Elliott 
Hagan. 

James A. Haley, Durward G. Hall, William 
Henry Harrison, James Harvey, Ralph Harvey, 
A. Sidney Herlong, Jr., Edgar W. Hiestand, 
Elmer J. Hoffman, Walt Horan. 

August Johansen, Charles R. Jonas. 

Carroll D. Kearns, Clarence E. Kilburn, 
Carleton J. King, A. Paul Kitchin, Victor A. 
Knox, John Kyl. 

Melvin R. Laird, Delbert L. Latta. 

William M. McCulloch, Gordon L. McDon- 
ough, Clifford G. McIntire, Harold B. Mo- 
Sween, Walter L. McVey, Dave Martin, 
Catherine May, George Meader, Robert H. 
Michel, William E. Minshall, William H. Mil- 
liken, Arch A. Moore, Jr. 

Hjalmar C. Nygaard. 

Harold C. Ostertag. 

Otto E. Passman, Thomas M. Pelly, M. 
Blaine Peterson, John R. Pillion, Alexander 
Pirnie, Richard H. Poff. 

Albert H. Quie. 

John H. Ray, John J. Rhodes, R. Walter 
Riehlman, Richard L. Roudebush, John H. 
Rousselot. 

Katherine St. George, Henry C. Schade- 
berg, Gordon H. Scherer, Don L. Short, EBu- 
gene Siler, H. Allen Smith, John Taber. 

Chafles M. Teague, Vernon W. Thomson, 
Thor C. Tollefson. 

James B. Utt. 

William K. Van Pelt. 

Phil Weaver, J. Ernest Wharton, John Bell 
Williams, Bob Wilson. 

J. Arthur Younger. 


Arab Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24,1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should speak out against the continued 


is also repugnant to our fundamental 
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principles. In the very near future Con- 
gress again will have an opportunity to 
go on record against such practices. At 
a time when there are some who urge 
that no action be taken, I wish to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a let- 
ter written by James Marshall, vice pres- 
ident of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. This letter appeared in the New 
York Times on July 20, and I believe that 
it presents cogent arguments in favor 
of congressional action: 

ArAB Boyrcotr ASSAILED—JEWISH GrRouP SAYS 

Ar BILL SHOULD REFLECT Our PRINCIPLES 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

There is now an opportunity to correct the 
discrimination against American citizens re- 
sulting from the Arab League boycott, which 
began in 1951 and ‘was intended to injure 
Israel. This can be done through the for- 
eign aid bill which is about to come to the 
floor of the Senate. 

I am not now discussing the boycott it- 
self or its effect upon Israel, but solely the 
fact that the boycott has invaded the rights 
of American citizens. 

There has been discrimination among 
holders of U.S. passports, among American 
military personnel and among American 
business concerns doing business with Arab 
League nations. 

Many of the Arab League countries have 
refused to admit Jews holding American 
passports or even to allow them to descend 
from airplanes landing at Arab ports, in- 
cluding some constructed with the aid of 
American money. 

Saudi Arabia, by refusing to permit Ameri- 
can military personnel and technicians of 
the Jewish faith to be stationed in that 
country, has dictated to our Armed Forces 
how they may deploy U.S. troops. 

QUESTIONNAIRES ON RELIGION 


Some Arab League nations have submitted 
questionnaires to American firms inquiring 
whether their owners or officers are Jewish. 

Thus, in effect, the Arab League countries 
have attempted to exert pressure on the De- 
partment of Defense and many American 
business concerns to discriminate against 
Jews. The much publicized Aramco case in 
which the New York courts overruled the 
State commission against discrimination is 
an example. 

To all these actions the State Depart- 
ment has made at best some feeble protests. 
In the ARAMCO case it actually asked SCAD 
to dismiss the complaint. 

The 1960 Mutual Security Appropriations 
Act characterized the invidious religious dis- 
tinctions imposed among American citizens 
as “repugnant to our principles.” The act 
asked that these les be applied in the 
granting of funds under the act “as the 
President may determine.” Two Presidents 
have, nevertheless, granted aid on “repug- 
nant” terms. 

The current bill before Congress contains 
a weaker statement. Yet the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has asked that it be deleted. 
Some Members of Congress have suggested 
that because of the cold war the boycott 
issue should not be pressed. 


FOREIGN PRESSURE ON BUSINESS 


The American Jewish Committee favors 
the foreign aid program. We believe that 
our Nation must win the cold war. We be- 
lieve that our country’s position in the cold 
war will be strengthened, not weakened, by 
insisting that no foreign nation may disre- 
gard the integrity of our passport or put 
pressure on our businessmen to discriminate 
among Americans. 

Holland, Turkey, England, and West Ger- 
many have refused to be intimidated by 
the Arab States, 
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The platforms of both major political 
parties in 1960 pledged opposition to the 
boycott. President Kennedy, during the 
campaign, specifically stated: “I would also 
carry out the mandate, twice expressed by 
the Senate, that the President act affirma- 
tively to protect all American citizens from 
the practice of religious or racial discrim- 
ination by foreign governments.” 

These pledges. should be fulfilled in the 
new foreign aid bill. 

JAMES MARSHALL, 
Vice President, American 
Jewish Committee. 
New York, July 17, 1961. 


Government by Trial Balloon 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ruth 
Montgomery, in her article appearing 
in the Long Island Press on July 21, tells 
the story of the administration’s plans 
for Chester Bowles’ future: 

THe Srory or Bowes’ “Suirr’ Was ANOTHER 
TRIAL BALLOON 


(By Ruth Montgomery) 


WaSHINGTON.—The White House is treat- 
ing the Nation to something reasonably new 
under the Sun: Government by trial balloon. 

Previous administrations have danced sim- 
ilar hesitation waltzes from time to time, 
but none developed the step into such a 
dazzling precision exercise. 

The trial balloon is the regular modus op- 
erandi for the Kennedy administration. It 
began in the first weeks after the election, 
long before inauguration, when the names 
of potential nominees were deliberately 
leaked to the press. 

If the public reaction was favorable, offi- 
cial announcement of the appointments fol- 
lowed within a week or 10 days. If too 
much objection was raised in some quarters, 
other names were leaked and the same process 
resumed. 

The advantage of the system is that it 
gives the President an opportunity to sam- 
ple public reaction before taking an ir- 
revocable step. The weakness is that the 
White House is supposed to lead, not follow, 
and some of Candidate Kennedy’s more elo- 
quent speeches bespoke of a confused nation 
crying for leadership. 

Government by trial balloon hit a new 
peak this week when certain officials within 
the administration leaked the news that Un- 
der Secretary of State Chester Bowles was 
on his way out of the ent. 

There is no question but that the Presi- 

dent had virtually decided to find another 
spot for Bowles, a liberal who likes to shuffle 
ideas instead of position papers. 
. Several people in and out of the White 
House have been gunning for the State De- 
partment’s No. 2 man, on the premise that 
he did not measure up as a tough adminis- 
trator. 

An ardent liberal, Bowles declined to run 
for reelection to Congress last fall so that 
he could work for the Kennedy camp. After 
serving as chairman of the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee, he became J. F. K.’s foreign 
policy adviser during the campaign. 

He yearned to become Secretary of State, 
as did Adlai Stevenson. Both are now forced 
to work under a man who did nothing to 
further Kennedy's election and who had not 
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even met J. F. K., until a few days before his 
appointment. 

Bowles has had other difficulties. One of 
a troika of highly placed Connecticut poli- 
ticians in the new administration, the former 
Governor now holds a lesser political post 
than either HEW Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff + Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey. 

Exactly who decided to set the rumor 
factory in motion is not known, but within 
a day every major newspaper and wire serv- 
ice duly carried stories that Bowles was about 
through. 

The administration sat back to await reac- 
tions and the clamor soon rose to crescendo 
pitch. The liberal wing of the party set 
its claque in motion and the protests be- 
came so vehement that the White House 
finally found its voice. 

“Mr. Bowles is going ahead with his duties 
as Under Secretary of State and the trip 
which he has planned for some time,” said 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger. “It’s obvious 
he’s staying.” 

This is the same Mr. Salinger who only the 
day before had declined to say anything on 
the record about the move to replace Bowles. 
Still later the President voiced confidence 
in Bowles but intimated that he might be 
shifted to another spot later on. 

The trial balloon has accomplished its pur- 
pose. For the time being the easing out of 
Bowles seems too hot for the administration 
to handle. He will therefore leave Monday 
on an 18-day tour of Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

The rumormongers can now get to work 
on their next victim. 


Needed: More Effective National Food 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the United 
States has been blessed with a capacity 
for producing food. However, we have 
not yet, in my judgment, succeeded in 
developing an_ effective, long-range, 
production-utilization food program. 

For this reason, I am proposing the 
adoption of a more realistic national 
food policy. The purpose would be to 
better utilize this valuable and abun- 
dant resource to serve the nutritional, 
humanitarian, and strategic goals of the 
Nation. 

Yesterday I was privileged to discuss 
some ideas for better utilization of our 
food resources in an address over radio 
station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex-~ 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILEY 

In a troubled world; the United States— 
if itis to emerge triumphant over the space- 
age challenges, particularly the Red threat 
to our survival—must more effectively mo- 
bilize and utilize its resources. 

The major resources, of course, include: 
Manpower, brainpower, will-to-win power, 
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industrial, tenchnological, scientific power. 

And as well, our valuable and abundant 
resource: foodpower. 

Productionwise, we, as a nation, have 
been blessed with a great unequalled capac- 
ity for producing an abundance—in fact, a 
surplus—of food. ” 

Now, the question is, Are we best utilizing 
this resource to serve the interests of the 
Nation? In my judgment, the answer is, 
No—not adequately. Why? Because today 
there are still thousands of hungry, under- 
fed people right in our own country. Around 
the globe also there are hundreds of millions 
of undernourished people—who could be 
potential consumers and markets for our 
food commodities. 

Now, what can be done? 

First, we need—in my judgment—to adopt 
a realistic, comprehensive national food 
policy. 

What would this involve? 

1. A reevaluation of our short- and long- 
range national food requirements—both in 
times of peace and in national emergency. 

2. Establishment of a national food bank. 
The purpose would be to— 

Better distribute food to folks in this 
country existing on inadequate diets; 

Maintain a flexible read-to-be-moved sup- 
ply for emergencies arising out of natural 
disasters such as droughts, famines, floods, 
hurricanes, storms, etc.—here and abroad; 

Maintain a supply of foodstuffs to be util- 
ized either for humanitarian or strategic 
purposes in support of our foreign policies. 

3. We need to establish and maintain a 
national food reserve to meet the needs of 
our people—both in times of peace and par- 
ticularly in case of war. 

In recent years, plans have been made by 
the Civil Defense Board, the Department of 
Agriculture, and other agencies to meet our 
food needs in times of national emergency. 
However, such efforts have not yet crystalized 
into realistic programs. 

Generally, I believe there is a real need 
for a greater public consciousness—as well 
as action—to get the job done. 

Now, what would be the overall benefits? 
It would: - 

1. Better enable our country to use this 
valuable asset in support of our national 
policies at home and abroad. Food for ex- 
ample can be for more effective as a strategic 
weapon in a cold or hot war. 

2. Strengthen our people’s sense of se- 
curity by assuring a food supply for an 
emergency. 

3. Feed the fast-expanding population— 
growing by 49 million a year throughout the 
world (according to predictions, this could 
amount to an additicnal 100 million in the 
United States in the next 22 years). 

4. The establishment ‘of a food bank—in 
the awful event of nuclear war—would give 
citizens a better chance to survive, to defend 
themselves, and to carry the fight to the 
enemy. 

I am urging the administration to under- 
take a special study to determine the feasi- 
bility of such a program. If deemed advis- 
able in the national interest—as @ believe it 
will be—the necessary legislation should then 
be enacted. 





J 
A Bad Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald Rogers, in the July 23 issue of 
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the New York Herald Tribune, discusses 
the astonishing and questionable action 
of the TVA in announcing a reduction 
in electric rates, which was not made 
and which the TVA now says it did not 
plan to make: 
TVA AND DECEPTION 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

You have to search hard to find laughs 
when you cover a beat on economics, but 
the grand old Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which has always been more ridiculous than 
funny, came up with a substantial “yawk” 
the other day. With great fanfare the TVA, 
the Government-owned public utility that 
supplies power in a populous section of the 
middle South, announced a sort of George 
W. Norris memorial reduction of 8 percent 
on electric rates. 

This created headlines all over America 
and sent chills up the spines of the poor 
lads who have to run the taxpaying, pri- 
vately owned (by stockholders) public util- 
ities. But within 24 hours, it was made 
known that TVA itself hadn’t reduced rates 
at all. Moreover, it was conceded that 
“darned” few users of TVA electricity would 
find their electric bills any smaller. 

No one really knows why this planned 
deception was planted in the Nation’s press, 
but it is certainly known that within the 
Kennedy administration there are strong 
elements pushing hard for more public 
power projects. If this magnificent rate 
reduction had stood unchallenged, it’s likely 
that Congress might have been impressed, 
and being impressionable, might have voted 
for some more TVA’s around the country. 

In case there lingers any misunderstand- 
ing about the TVA announcement, one 
solitary fact should be made known. 

It turned out that TVA had merely sug- 
gested the lower rate schedule to the coop- 
eratives, the municipal electric systems, and 
the other distributors of the electricity pro- 
duced by the Authority. The price TVA 
charges others for its electricity—the whole- 
sale price—is to remain unchanged. 

Well, now, I’m eagerly awaiting the reac- 
tion General Motors will get from its inde- 
pendent, taxpaying distributors and sales- 
men, when it suggests an 8 percent reduction 
in the price of Cadillacs but does not lower 
prices at the factory. General Motors could 
try that just once. 

The outfits that buy TVA power and sell 
it to consumers now charge three price 
scales—a maximum, a medium and a mini- 
mum, depending, presumably, on their own 
costs, and you have to pick where you're 
going to live if you want to get all the bene- 
fits of this low-cost public power. 

There are 153 distributing systems in the 
TVA complex, but, strangely, only two of 
the smaller ones have agreed to use the new 
low rates suggested by the TVA. There are, 
of course, pious hopes from the authority 
that others will follow. Truth is, though, 
that more than half of the distributors are 
now using the maximum schedule and only 
about a fifth of them are using the lowest 
rates. Ah, the hope welling in the breast of 
the TVA is a dim one at best. 

To be fair, it must be stated that the TVA 
rates are lower than some rates charged by 
the privately owned utilities, but this is 
easily accounted for by the fact that TVA 
pays only token taxes, that it borrows from 
the Treasury at less than cost and that it is 
able to charge off much of the cost of hydro- 
electric dams to flood control and navigation. 

All taxpayers in all 50 States subsidize the 
residents of a single area by this device. 

It is sensible to look at the other side of 
this issue and realize that if all power ulti- 
mately becomes public power and all of us 
subsidize ourselves, there can be, clearly, no 
savings. Money taken from one pocket and 
put into another pocket in the same suit of 
clothes makes no one richer. With the 
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amount of money I could move around it 
wouldn’t even make me aware of any effort. 

But that isn’t the point. Someone tried 
to deceive the public about prices at TVA. 

Seems to me that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department are both mighty militant 
these days, ready to pounce on anyone who 
isn’t scrupuloys about prices. 

Fair enough. But who’s going to keep 
the Government honest? 





Former Congressman Charles Plumley 
Calls on the United States To Defend 
Its Values 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a fellow Vermonter who served 
as a distinguished Member of this Con- 
gress from 1934 to 1950, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, wrote an article 
published in the White River Valley 
Herald in Randolph, Vt., which I believe 
to be extremely timely and worthy of 
consideration by all my colleagues. I 
also believe an editorial on Mr. Plum- 
ley’s article which appeared in the same 
issue of the White River Valley Herald 
sums up the majority feelings of Ver- 
monters concerning the grave world sit- 
uation we now face in this summer of 
1961. Because these problems are fore- 
most in our minds today, I believe it 
appropriate to include Mr. Plumley’s ar- 
ticle and the editorial in the Recorp: 
[From the Randolph (Vt.) White River Valley 

Herald, July 13, 1961] 
PLUMLEY CALLS ON THE UNITED STATES TO 
Derenp Its VALUES 

Dear Mr. Eprror: As the 25th day of June 
rolled round again, I was reminded of the 
fact that 65 years ago the 25th of June, as 
salutatorian for the class of 1896, of Nor- 
wich University, I concluded my so-called 
oration by quoting from Longfellow, as I 
said: 


“Down the dark future through long genera- 
tions 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 


cease. 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say 
‘Peace.’ 


“Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shake the 
skies 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


And before, or almost before, or shortly 
after I sat down, some crazy Spaniard sank 
the Maine in Havana Harbor. I have lived 
through the Spanish-American War and two 
World Wars, since, and there has been no 
peace. There will always be war as long 
as there are right and wrong, for the fight 
between the two is never ending and there 
can be no compromise. The two cannot co- 
exist in one civilization, peacefully, any more 
than can socialism, communism and our 
own type of patriotism based upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

When President Calvin Coolidge said that 
the Government “that is the people should 
do nothing for anybody” (State of indi- 
vidual) “that State or individual could do 
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for itself or himself,” he was almost quoting 
President Lincoln in reverse, who said: ‘The 
legitimate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to have done but cannot do at all, or can- 
not do well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities. You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could do for themselves.” 

It was also Abraham Lincoln who first 
said: ‘““You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. ‘You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. You cannot 
keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you own. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative and 
independence.” 

Most people do not realize that a billion 
dollars is a thousand’ million dollars. Now 
supposing you could count money at the 
rate of a dollar a second, how long do you 
think it would take you to count $1 billion 
if you worked 40 hours a week for 50 weeks 
a year? 

Well, the answer is 138 years 44 weeks 17 
hours 46 minutes and 40 seconds. 

The fact is we owe $300 billion. At the 
same rate as last calculated, how long do 
you think it would take you * count the 
$300 billion we owe? 

The answer to this is 41,666 jeune 37 weeks 
13 hours and 20 minutes. 

To look at it from another angle, suppose 
we were having to pay 2 percent annual in- 
terest on the $300 billion debt, paying one 
dollar a second, working 40 hours a week for 
50 weeks a year, how long do you think it 
would take to liquidate your indebtedness, 
which is ours—namely, the $300 billion plus 
the accrued interest? 

Figures show that you would be required 
to pay $833.33 per second just to keep up 
with the interest. 

If you are still interested, may I tell you 
that it would take 9014 years to pay off the 
$300 billion debt, plus interest, if you were 
toa pay $1,000 per second, 40 hours a week for 
50 weeks per year. 

If the spending program of the present 
administration is followed, we will most cer- 
tainly owe $325 billidi by 1965. At the same 
rate as used for the $300 billion, plus ac- 
crued interest, how long will it take to pay 
our indebtedness? 

Well—this represents a rate of increase of 
indebtedness of more than 2 percent, that 
is the interest. If you do a little calculating, 
you will find out it would require a pay- 
ment of $1,701.40 per second just to pay the 
interest, and to keep the indebtedness from 
increasing. 

It would take 48 years to pay off the debt 
with interest at $2,000 per second, if it con- 
tinued to increase at the present rate. There- 
after it would require a continuing payment 
of $868.06 per second to keep out of debt. 

Our Government cannot withstand a 
longer continuance of such a pending spree. 

So far as the future is concerned, I some- 
times wonder if there will be any future for 
my grandchildren and great grandchildren, 
or if they will ever enjoy the privileges and 
opportunities which have been accorded me 
and you; if such a standard of living as we 
have enjoyed shall be maintained, or is it 
worth the price? 

So I wonder, and have wondered, and one 
night, believe it or not, I wrote what I call a 
poem. I called it, “I Wonder,”—and this is 
what I said: 
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“As once I wandered at eventide alone 

In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

I wondered if any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 

Is paid by those who idly pass to waste both 
lives and: time and money never 

; earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must bear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 

For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great! 

Still stand I wondering what will be their 
fate— 

The fate of those who measure not nor 
calculate 

The depth to which by ill-considered reck- 
lessness with lives of other people’s 
sons, and dollars, not their own, 

They have condemned those generations 
yet unborn 

To travail such as other age has never 

known.” 


There is no power on earth that could 
have prevented, avoided, or averted, or can 
prevent this final trial, this ultimate test of 
the strength of all those things for which 
Christianity and free men stand as against 
the totalitarian and anti-Christ doctrines of 
those who have undertaken to enslave us. 

Today, as we are attacked by the most 
wicked, crazy, ruthless aggressors the world 
has ever seen, there can be but one answer 
to them and all that for which they stand. 
We shall not submit. We will not permit, 
we will not accept this Bolshevik shape of 
things to come. We cannot do it and live. 

Today every spark of inventive genius, 
every inheritance of the pioneering spirit, 
every native skill, all those things that have 
helped to make this country what it is, every 
faith we hold, every liberty we cherish, all 
that we are or ever hope to be calls us into 
action to defend our own, now. 

We face stark realities such as our fathers 
faced, greater in magnitude and potential 
danger to us than those they mastered, in a 
test more severe than has ever before been 
met in our day or by any generation. The 
fate of the civilized world is in balance. We 
hold it in our hands. The scales tremble, for 
they are weighted against us. The responsi- 
bility is ours. We cannot evade, we will not 
avoid it. 

[From the Randolph (Vt.) White River 
Valley Herald, July 13, 1961] 


FATEFUL SUMMER 


In these summer months, so reminiscent 
of the peaceful summers of 1914 and 1939, 
before Germany marched on Belgium, and 
August 1939 when Hitler touched off World 
War II by invading Poland, the final para- 
graphs of former Representative Plumley’s 
letter on this page need to be read and re- 
read. 

The fact of the matter is that this is an 
extremely dangerous summer. Russia is 
driving toward a final showdown in the 
touchy issue of Berlin and Germany. The 
United States has no choice but to stand 
its ground. The result could be war. 

The time has come for Americans to think 
in terms of power legitimately employed in 
self-defense, and of the Nation's inner and 
outer strength. The time is getting late and 
there are many selfish abuses and idealistic 
fantasies that are weakening us. How long 
before our elected representatives have the 
courage to act on them? And the people to 


support them when they do? 
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We do not think Representative Plumley 
has Overstated the danger or the challenge. 
It is real and we had better wake up to it. 
The test could come soon. It could be a 
more searing, devastating test than this Na- 
tion or any nation has ever faced. 

That is what we must be ready for, these 
summer days. 

Khrushchev’s Russia is arrogant and con- 
fident. Eric Sevareid wrote recently in the 
Saturday Review: 

“The showdown with the Communist 
world conspiracy is on, We have entered the 
final stage of the long struggle ta deter- 
mine if we can hold our world position short 
of a great war. We are in that stage be- 
cause Khrushchev has decided we are. 

“He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchev said noth- 
ing new. When he Said, in effect, ‘No nego- 
tiations or anything else unless it suits us 
tactically, no disarmament agreement, no 
test stoppage, no U.N. save on our terms, no 
letup on Berlin’—when he said all this he 
was saying, ‘We have you. Why go on with 
the chess game?’ 

“He has concluded that the Western al- 
liance cannot be pulled together, that north 
Africa will soon be wide open to Communist 
exploitation with central Africa to follow, 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands, that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United States, 
then impoverishing it, then breaking its will, 
is all over save for our helpless, thresh- 
ing conyulsions which will be interesting and 
from time to time dangerous.” 

Have a nice summer. 





Pressure Tactics of Administration on 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from-the Wall Street Jour- 
nal demonstrates the lengths to which 
the administration is apparently willing 
to go to force passage of its Federal-aid- 
to-education bill. Tying the Federal-aid 
measure into a package with aid to im- 
pacted areas is a patent attempt to put 
Members of Congress on the spot. I am 
confident any aid to education measure 
will be decided upon its merits and 
neither blackmail nor pressure will 
move this body to do anything the ma- 
jority feels is not in the best interest 
of all the people: 

ALL orn NOTHING 

In an attempt to force passage of its all- 
but-dead program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, the administration is resorting to polit- 
ical muscle. 

The strong-arm strategy consists of jam- 
ming together two things that ought to be 
separate and distinct. Locked into the ad-_ 
ministration’s new aid to education package, 
which the House Rules Committee shelved 
last week, is the familiar program of aid to 
schools in so-called federally impacted areas. 
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The administration insists on passage of the 
whole package. 

Unlike the rest of the education measures, 
aid to impacted areas, by definition, isn’t a 
blanket Federal subsidy to all schools and all 
communities. It is designed to render spe- 
cial help to 3,500 school districts in meeting 
special problems -created by the Govern- 
ment’s special demands on given communi- 
ties. 

Usually such a community is near a mili- 
tary installation; its schools are crowded by 
dependents of military personnel. Yet Uncle 
Sam pays no local taxes. Even though there 
may be some questioning of particular in- 
stances of aid, and some questioning of spe- 
cific amounts, an argument can be made 
that, as a matter of practical justice, the 
Government should pay its share of costs 
arising from its coming. 

All too clearly, the administration’s intent 
in tying the two together is to apply pres- 
sure to those 313 Members of the House 
whose districts include such areas. Many of 
them oppose the President’s broad plan of 
Federal aid to education. But the adminis- 
tration’s insistence that the bills be treated 
as a unit places these men in a position 
where they cannot uphold proper Federal aid 
to their constituents without accepting the 
dubious scheme to subsidize all the Nation's 
schools. 

Perhaps it is an unwitting confession of 
the weak case for Federal aid to education in 
general that the administration feels it must 
throw its weight around. 





Bill Nelson Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent: hearings before the House In- 
terior Committee’s Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation, Mr. William 
H. Nelson, of Grand Junction, Colo., pre- 
sented testimony in support of the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas reclamation project. 
Mr. Nelson’s testimony was especially 
significant because he is a resident of 
western Colorado, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project calls for the diversion 
of some 69,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually from Colorado’s western slope to 
the eastern slope of the Continental Di- 
vide. Because of this, Colorado in past 
years has been divided with regard to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, but 
those who speak officially for the west- 
ern and eastern slopes of the State are 
now in agreement with regard to this 
project. 

The people of Colorado have been able 
to reach an agreement on this most 
difficult matter because of the untiring 
work of those like Mr. Nelson, and others, 
who recognize the necessity for continu- 
ing progress in the development of our 
natural resources. 

As associate editor of the Daily Senti- 
nel in Grand Junction, and as a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, Mr. Nelson has made a real con- 
tribution to the development of Colo- 
rado’s vital water resources. A recent 
editorial in the Grand Junction Daily 
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Sentinel takes note of the outstanding 
work that has been done by Mr. Nelson 
and by others in Colorado. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include that 
editorial in the Recorp. 
The editorial follows: 
Britt NELSON SPEAKS OUT 


We believe that the clear-cut, factual 
statement by William H. Nelson, associate 
editor of the Daily Sentinel, at hearings on 
bills to authorize the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, deserves the highest praise. The 
statement, published in Sunday’s Sentinel, 
should be studied by every resident of Colo- 
rado. 

Its importance reminds us that since 1938 
the Sentinel has assigned a man to the sub- 
ject of water almost exclusively. First it was 
Walter Johnson, now lieutenant colonel in 
the U.S. Air Force and then Bill Nelson. 
This the Sentinel did because there was ob- 
viously no single agency able to do the job 
necessary to keep the people of western Colo- 
rado informed on water and on the dangers 
facing this area_in regard to loss of water. 

Proudly, and with no regrets, the Sentinel 
has invested time and effort as well as money 
totaling well over $100,000 in western Colo- 
rado’s fight to protect the future of this 
country and the future of its water supply. 

During the past 10 years Bill Nelson has 
become recognized, not just in western Colo- 
rado, but throughout the West and in Wash- 
ington, as one of the foremost water experts 
in the region. This is a great record for a 
layman. There is no way of knowing what 
might have happened to this country if it 
had not been for men like Walter Johnson 
and Bill Nelson. They have watched all 
water meetings and been particularly alert to 
the treacherous actions of the city and coun- 
ty of Denver in water-stealing plans. 

With the incident of the hearings fresh in 
mind it is well to note that almost entirely 
alone Nelson and Charles Boustead of Pueblo, 
executive secretary of the Southeastern Colo- 
rado Water Conservancy District, have been 
responsible for a far more friendly attitude 
and an acceptance of the project by the peo- 
ple of southern Colorado and the majority 
of people in western Colorado. Their many 
long, behind-the-scenes, tiring meetings with 
hotheads on both sides have paid off. 

While on the subject of water we should 
also pay tribute to another western Colorado 
man, Felix Sparks, formerly of Delta and 
former district attorney. He is doing a fine 
job for all of Colorado as director of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

No community can ever know, let alone 
repay, what the work of such men does for 
its welfare and for its very life in the future. 
The Sentinel is proud to have had a chance 
to support them in their efforts. 





The National Lottery of Uruguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of South America’s 
foremost democarcy—Uruguay 

In this small nation of some thts mil- 
lion people, national lottery gross re- 
ceipts were $23.4 million last year. The 
profits accruing to the treasury was close 
to $7 million. Most of this money was 
applied to the general budget, but a 
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significant proportion was utilized di- 
rectly on behalf of the public welfare. 

Uruguay’s national lottery makes an 
important contribution to workers’ un- 
employment funds. The fight against 
tuberculosis is another beneficiary of the 
urge to gamble in Uruguay, as is the 
drive for physical education. 

The stronghold of democracy in South 
America has the sense to realize that 
great benefits may be derived from a 
national lottery. “ Would that this was 
true of the leading democracy of North 
America. 





Creative Government 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in its 
editorial today, the Wall Street Journal 
defines creative government: 

CREATIVE GOVERNMENT 


One of the criticisms frequently directed 
at the Kennedy administration is that its 
conduct of Government is chaotic. 

The President himself gave a partial answer 
to this charge recently: “* * * if you really 
want complete harmony and good will, then 
the best way to do it is not to do any- 
thing.” A Presidential aid, according to a 
quote in the New York Times, put it even 
more succinctly: “Creative governments will 
always present aspects of confusion and 
meddling. Orderly governments are very 
rarely creative; and creative governments are 
almost never orderly.” 

It’s an interesting attitude, and one with 
considerable merit. Surely it would be ridi- 
culous to argue that a President should be 
a slave to bureaucratic chanels or be re- 
quired to follow someone else’s notion of how 
to run his office. Obviously, and especially 
in regard to the most important job in the 


“world, the results are what count. 


And that’s just where the rub comes. 
There could be little quarrel if President 
Kennedy -were in fact running a creative 
Government and getting creative results. 
Unfortunately he is not, and this has much 
less to do with his mode of operation than 
it does with the view of Government which 
animates his administration. 

For in that view, the more things Govern- 
ment can think up to do—the more meddling 
it proves itself capable of—the more creative 
it is. But is this the correct definition of a 
creative Government? 

There never was, in all history, a more 
creative Government than that eventually 
devised, with much travail, for the United 
States. More than creative, it was genius. 
Based on the best political wisdom and a 
profound knowledge of the nature of man, 
it was adapted to the peculiar conditions 
of the colonies; essentially simple, it was 
also as intricate as the system of locks on 
a great river. All that is why the American 
Revolution, in total contrast to the French 
and Russian Revolutions, turned out to be 
practically the only successful one. 

These men were most creative, most orig- 
inal, most daring, in their concept of gov- 
ernment itself. They had before them the 
sorry record, from Athens right up to George 
Ill, of man’s struggle toward liberty. It 
was perfectly plain the obstacle to liberty 
was always overweening government—tyr~ 
anny under various names, in the hands 
of one man, a few men, or (what wrecked 
the French Revolution) a mob. 
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Their unbelievably difficult task was to 
check both the mob and the encroachments 
of central governmental power, and this they 
accomplished in ingenious fashion. Again, 
it offers a total contrast to most of the rev- 
olutions of today, where the object of es- 
caping colonial rule is to impose a new 
domestic tyranny. 

In establishing this novel form of govern- 
ment, the new Americans necessarily un- 
loosed the creativity of the people, for men 
were now free to go where they would and 
do what they wanted, subject only to the 
requirements of order and the rights of their 
fellows. That, of course, is the secret not 
only of America’s political but of its eco- 
nomic success. 

Increasingly, however, and in the past gen- 
eration rapidly, the concept of government 
has been changing almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Now it is not so much the individual 
that matters, but the old familiar central 
power which insists it must run everything 
and everybody. And so we come to the 
proposition that that government is most 
creative which meddles most, which thinks 
up the most things to run. 

But whatever else that may be, it can 
never in a million years be creative govern- 
ment. It can only repress the political 
creativity man has been trying to nourish 
from his beginnings. Unhappily, it is this 
changed point of view over which Mr. Ken- 
nedy today presides. 

We do not presume to know what he really 
wants. But if it is creative government, he 
need look no further than to the authors of 
the Federalist and the Constitution. And 
should he adhere to them, he would also 
have a more orderly government—or at any 
rate, a less chaotic and more manageable 
one. 





The Administration’s Foreign-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Juiy 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
Members of Congress received a most un- 
usual letter on the subject of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign-aid bill jointly 
signed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon. 

In the letter of the two Secretaries an 
inference is contained that the Repre- 
sentatives of the people are not qualified 
to review annual appropriations in our 
foreign affairs, an inference with which 
I cannot agree either in principle or in 
practice. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include in the ReEc- 
ORD my reply to the Secretaries for con- 
sideration by Members of the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

‘ Washington, D.C., July 22, 1961. 
Hon. DEAN RusK, 

Secretary of State, 
Department of State. 

Hon. DovuGtas DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTarY: I have your let- 
ter of July 21 urging me to support the ad- 
ministration’s foreign-aid program in its 
present form, with particular emphasis on 
long-term financing. In basic principle, I 
cannot agree. 
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As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I would remind you that we also 
have a long-range defense program requiring 
the expenditure of over $43 billion this year. 
This expenditure is subject to annual review 
by the Congress and I do not think the 
exercise of congressional responsibility as 
provided in the Constitution has had an 
adverse effect on our defense efforts. In 
fact, I am reasonably certain that without 
such annual review of appropriations we 
would have experienced far more waste and 
inefficiency, or even lagged shamefully be- 
hind as we did in the late forties. I do not 
believe the State Department should expect 
any more latitude than our Defense Depart- 
ment in its handling of fiscal affairs with 
the Congress. 

Numerous actions taken in recent months 
by the State Department have, in fact, con- 
vinced me that perhaps the Congress ought 
to make a semiannual review of appropria- 
tions, to wit: 

1. Recently the Department of Commerce, 
with the consent of the State Department, 
has reversed a long-standing Government 
policy and decreed that Russia and her Com- 
munist bloc satellites in Eastern Europe, can 
buy cheap wheat, flour, rice, cotton, corn, 
and beans from surplus stocks which our tax 
dollars have underwritten. I do not be- 
lieve that, at the very time we are facing a 
critical crisis in Berlin, we should use Amer- 
ican tax dollars to subsidize the Communist 
breadbasket, and permit more diversion of 
Communist manpower into arms production. 
Reflect on Napoleon’s axiom to the effect 
that the military travels on its stomach. 

2. In the textile industry, Japanese im- 
porters are buying our tax-subsidized cotton 
at far less cost than American textile fac- 
tories must pay for the identical local prod- 
uct, and as a result thousands of domestic 
jobs have been lost in this industry. 

3. State Department policy regarding im- 
ports and tariffs on lead-zinc has had the 
effect of virtually wiping out a large segment 
of this industry. Within the past few days 
the President, in reply to a remonstrating 
letter, has indicated at least partial agree- 
ment with my objections to the barter-and- 
stockpile policy of the State Department. 

4. A similar situation prevails in many 
other industries including the typewriter in- 
dustry and the shoe industry, both of which 
are directly affected in the district I repre- 
sent by State Department policy. 

5. The State Department has shown a con- 
sistent pattern of equating social and eco- 
nomic progress with mutual security and the 
definition of social and economic progress 


“on the part of State Department officials all 


too frequently is much closer to socialism or 
interrationalism, than to free enterprise. 

I do not concur in your statement that 
there is an inescapable partnership between 
economic and social progress as interpreted 
by the State Department on the one hand 
and the conditions of essential security on 
the other. 

Your inference is that you have no confi- 
dence in the representatives of the people 
to decide how the people’s money should be 
spent. I cannot concur in this implication 
that “big brother” knows best. I have always 
opposed back-door spending on domestic ex- 
penditures and certainly have no intention 
of compromising on this issue in the field 
of foreign expenditures. In effect you are 
recommending a vest-pocket approval tech- 
nique whereby an act of Congress is required 
to restrict appropriations rather than fol- 
lowing the constitutional provision that only 
the Congress can initiate appropriations. 

In the city of Springfield, Mo., the citizens 
are preparing to make a large capital outlay 
for construction of an Army-National Guard 
aircraft maintenance facility. In order to 
amortize (through rentals), this expenditure 
these citizens of my district must rely on 
the annual appropriations by the Congress 
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based on annual review of the project. It 
occurs to me that if taxpaying citizens of the 
district I am privileged to represent are will- 
ing to invest in a long-range (11 year) cap- 
ital outlay subject to annual review and ap- 
propriations by the Congress, then they cer- 
tainly can expect the State Department to 
observe the same basic principle in the han- 
dling of their tax dollars for expenditures 
outside of this country. 
Respectfully submitted. 
DurRwarpD G. HALL. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 22, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth 
District, Tex.) 


The first 6 months of the New Frontier 
shows an unparalleled increase in the cost of 
Government. The deficit for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 will be about $3 bil- 
lion. During its first 5 months in office the 
Kennedy administration was responsible for 
$2.3 billion of this by spending money in 
excess of revenues. Senator JOHN WILLIAMs, 
of Delaware, summed it up: “The Kennedy 
administration has been spending $650,000 
per hour more than its revenue 24 hours a 
day for every day it has been in office.” A 
large part of this huge spending is going 
into the creating of new jobs. Every day the 
executive offices have been open under Presi- 
dent Kennedy additional Government em- 
ployees have been added at the rate of four 
every 5 minutes. 


A study of the legislative program of the 
Kennedy administration and its relative cost 
thus far illustrates the emphasis on spend- 
ing. In asummary of 67 major recommenda- 
tions, which are only a portion of the Presi-. 
dent’s requests in the first 544 months of 
his administration, we find over 95 percent 
involve either direct expenditures of Govern- 
ment funds, of the funds of individual tax- 
payers, or of specific groups in our economy. 

Actual major legislation passed by the 
House as of July 10: 12 appropriation bills 
(including two supplementals); unemploy- 
ment compensation, temporary extension; 
minimum wage amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; Area Redevelopment 
Act (depressed areas); Social Security 
Amendments of 1961; Housing Act of 1961; 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1961; Keogh bill 
(self-employed individuals tax retirement 
act); Agricultural feed grains bill for the 
1961 crop year; continuation of Mexican 
farm labor program; increase in judgeships; 
extension of aid-to-dependent-children pro- 
gram; increase in Federal debt ceiling; ex- 
tension of Sugar Act; provision of housing 
loans for veterans; Water Pollution Control 
Act; adjustments in Federal-aid highway 
program; extension of milk program for chil- 
dren; expression of disapproval of President 
Kennedy’s FCC reorganization plan. 

Cost of action taken through July 10 and 
of pending measures: To date, Congress has 
been asked to enact new authority to obli- 
gate and commit the American people to 
increased Federal expenditures of $11.8 bil- 
lion in excess of the Eisenhower estimates 
for fiscal years 1961 and 1962. January 16, 
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1961, President Eisenhower estimated ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1962 of $80.86 bil- 
lion. By June 5, 1961, President Kennedy’s 
program has already led to increases of $4.12 
billion, $8498 billion ; also by June 5 back- 
door spending (bypassing Congress) has led 
to additional new obligational authority of 
$2.62 billion, $87.6 billion; plus increased 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 
1961: of $5 billion, $92.6 billion. Kennedy 
administration proposals have already 
soared above President Eisenhower's esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1962 by approximately: 
$1¥% billion in welfare; three-fourths bil- 
lion dollars in defense; one-half billion dol- 
lars in agriculture; one-half billion dollars 
in space; one-third billion dollars in hous- 
ing; one-fourth billion dollars in foreign aid. 

Impact of back-door spending makes it 
difficult to estimate the cost of new and 
proposed programs. Example: in foreign aid, 
President Kennedy has requested authoriza- 
tions of $3.9 billion in fiscal year 1962 plus 
$7.3 billion in development loans over a 5- 
year period. (Nine hundred million dollars 
for first year and $1.6 billion in each of the 
next 4.) Thus the only realistic estimate 
would be $4.8 billion for fiscal year 1962 and, 
assuming continued requests at the same 
$3.9 billion level annually in addition to the 
$1.6 billion in loans annually, we reach a 
total figure of $26.8 billion in the next 5 fiscal 
years. The administration farm programs 
have no limit. Secretary of Agriculture has 
not responded to requests for information 
from members of the Agriculture Committee. 
The head of the American Farm Bureau tes- 
tified that the annual cost would be between 
$14 and $15 billion. Using even a more mod- 
est estimate of $10 billion per year, this 
would still result in $50 billion over a 5-year 
period. . 

Cost of enacted and proposed programs in 
the House of Representatives: estimated for 
fiscal year 1962, $24.335 billion; 5 year po- 
tential (assuming current plans) $107.918 
billion. This is a modest estimate, since 
funds counted as back-door spending could 
be spent more rapidly and new authority 
enacted to take its place. Also, future ap- 
propriations, under this administration will 
not diminish if this year is an example of 
future policies. Counting present appropria- 
tions, future authorizations and back-door 
spending, Congress is already being forced 
to deal with budgets stretching far in excess 
of $100 billion annually. 

My own thinking: Continuation of this 
spending trend will lead to national bank- 
ruptcy and the end of our system of free- 
dom. All nonessential spending must be 
cut, no new welfare programs enacted, bu- 
reaucratic waste and inefficiency must be 
eliminated. 

GREAT TRUTHS 


“The very essence of a free government 
consists in considering offices as public 
trusts, bestowed for the good of the country, 
and not for the benefit of an individual or 
a@ party.”—-JoHN C. CALHOUN. 





Colorado River Project Powerplants and 
Transmission System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 
Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
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Chimney Rock Public Power District 
and the mayor and city council of the 
city of Bayard, Nebr., in regard to the 
appropriations of funds to continue con- 
struction of Colorado River storage 
project powerplants and transmission 
system. I am inserting these resolutions 
in the Recorp at the request of Mr. Harry 
Pappas, manager of the Chimney Rock 
Public Power District, and Mr. F. O. 
ow ony city clerk of the city of Bayard, 
ebr.: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is considering the appropriation of funds to 
continue construction of Colorado River 
storage project powerplants and transmis- 
sion system; and 

Whereas the States of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado have been declared by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be within the marketing 
area for storage project power; and 

Whereas the Chimney Rock Public Power 
District is a member of the Tri-State Gen- 
eration and Transmission Association, Inc., 
and said association of 30 REA-financed elec- 
tric distribution cooperatives, will be a pur- 
chaser of power from the Colorado River 
storage project powerplants; and 

Whereas it is to the ultimate benefit of the 
United States of America, the Colorado River 
storage project, the States of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska, the Tri-State Generation 
and Transmission Association, Inc., and the 
Chimney Rock Public Power District, and 
its electric customers that the transmission 
lines to the Colorado River storage project 
be constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chimney Rock Public Power District, 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate such funds as shall be required 
to complete the construction of the Colorado 
River storage project and to include in such 
appropriation adequate funds to permit the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct, with- 
out delay, the backbone interconnecting 
lines and the marketing transmission lines 
to major load centers in the market area. 

S. Burnham, A. Bernhardt, Lawrence V. 
Korell, Harold C. Richards, L. T. 
Thompson, S. A. Thompson, Leon A. 
Moomaw, Thomas Megar, Glenn E. 
Dueker, Louie Merud. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is considering the appropriation of funds to 
continue construction of Colorado River 
storage project power plants and transmis- 
sion system; and 

Whereas the States of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado have been declared by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be within the marketing area 
for storage project power; and 

Whereas the city of Bayard, Nebr., a mu- 
nicipal corporation, is a city of the second 
class and is the owner of its electric distri- 
bution system and purchases the electricity 
to supply said city of Bayard from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and has contracted 
with the said Bureau of Reclamation for the 
purchase of electricity in the future; and 

Whereas it is to the ultimate benefit of 
the United States of America, the Colorado 
River storage project, the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Nebraska, the Tri-State Gen- 
eration and Transmission Association, Inc., 
and the city of Bayard, Nebr., a municipal 
corporation, and its electric customers that 
the transmission lines of the Colorado River 
storagé project be constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of Bayard, Nebr., a municipal 
corporation, urge the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate such funds as shall be 
required to complete the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and to include 
in such appropriation adequate funds to 
permit the Bureau of Reclamation to con- 
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struct, without delay, the backbone inter- 
connecting lines and the marketing trans- 
mission lines to major load centers in the 
market area. 
W. L. Grorce, Mayor. 
Attest: 
FP. O. Ratu, City Clerk. 





A Lesson for Secretary Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
July 23 editorial, the New York Herald 
Tribune points up a lesson in politics for 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman: 

Mr. FREEMAN, MEET THE FARM POLITICIANS 


In a letter on this page yesterday, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made a valid point 
about the upstate farmer who bought a Cad- 
illac with money the Government gave him 
for not growing corn. It is that the over- 
whelming majority of corn growing farmers 
could never afford Cadillacs on what the 
Government gives them to reduce overpro- 
duction of feed grains, and that we must 
expect occasionally the anomalous exception. 

But Secretary Freeman was less convincing 
when he implied that the enormous amount 
of money spent by American taxpayers—an 
amount second only to defense and interest 
on the national debt—is a humanitarian im- 
perative. 

The original humanitarian impulse behind 
our farm program was to save the family 
farm, to preserve the small farmer’s way of 
life because somehow it represented Amer- 
ica’s republican purity. But year after year, 
the bulk of the money ended up in the pock- 
ets of the big commercial producers. The 
subsidies that were supposed to keep the 
modest man alive became instead a fruitful 
field of gambling for his rich neighbor. 

The blame for this lies squarely on Con- 
gress and its farm politics, which inci- 
dentally have little to do with the interests 
of American agriculture. Mr. Freeman has 
just found out this fact of life. This year, 
despite the Democratic majorities in both 
Houses, he was roundly defeated in his fight 
to establish farmers’ committees which, with 
the Department of Agriculture, would have 
had the power to determine price supports, 
marketing controls and so on. He was de- 
feated because it would have preventd a 
southern Congressman from meddling at will 
in peanuts, for example. 

Aside from that, the plan was at best a 
hazard. It may be natural for Mr. Freeman 
to blame the state of things on the Eisen- 
hower administration and on Ezra Benson, 
but if he looks closely at the record, he will 
see that Mr. Benson carried out most of the 
support programs, and presided over the 
Pelion-on-Ossa surplus growths, against his 
will at the command of Congress. 

The advent-of a new administration, what- 
ever its frontiers, has changed neither the 
conditions of American agriculture nor the 
spirit of the Senators and Representatives 
who claim they speak for it. 

There are still too many farmers in this 
country, and too much farmers in this coun- 
try, and too much land being farmed, or 
farmed in the wrong way. It is still im- 
possible to sell or give away enough of our 
surplus to make it manageable. Subsidies 
and controls continue to prevent the devel- 
opment of a recognizable relationship of 
supply and demand. We are still, paradox- 
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ically, the victims of our land’s fertility and 
of our own technology, and the abundance is 
likely to get—one hates to use the word— 
worse. 

The answer does not lie in trickier systems 
of price supports or more lavish inducements 
not to grow things. These merely chain the 
farmer more tightly to bureaucratic whim, 
and isolate him in a special category of 
state servant until, if the process goes on 
logically, he approaches the status of a work- 
er on a Soviet state farm. One look at Soviet 
agriculture, which even the whirlwind power 
of Mr. Khrushchev can do nothing about, 
should be enough. 





Dallas Nurse on Mercy Mission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following story from 
the Dallas Times Herald relating to the 
participation of Miss Frances Harris, a 
nurse from Dallas, Tex., in the mission 
of the medical ship SS Hope: 

NuRsE DISPENSES HOPE 


Frances Harris, a pretty nursing instruc- 
tor from Parkland Memorial Hospital, has 
arrived in Saigon, South Vietnam, after 
spending the past 8 months in the islands 
of the South Pacific. 

Miss Harris, whose home was in Garland, 
is 1 of 27 American nurses serving on the 
maiden voyage of the medical ship SS Hope, 
which has just completed a tour of the 
islands of Republic of Indonesia and has 
now begun a stay at Saigon. 

The traveling nurse got training for living 
abroad when she worked as a typist for a 
year at the American Embassy in Rome. 
She is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

“Many things I saw in Europe in the 
early 1950’s have helped me to accept some 
of the things I have found in southeast 
Asia,” she told a reporter. “The adjustment 
to another part of the world has been much 
easier because of my background training.” 

Miss Harris sailed with the Hope when 
it left San Francisco last fall. The ship 
is a former Navy hospital ship whose work 
in new nations of the world is supported 
by contributions from the American people. 

“The ideals of the program appeal to me,” 
Miss Harris said. “I am interested in world 
affairs and politics as well as in medicine. 
When you see an opportunity like this to 
help America abroad, you have to take it.” 

Hope is a part of the people-to-people 
program, and the Dallas-area nurse added 
“This program is the best possible means of 
supporting American prestige abroad. The 
people we meet have an opportunity to see, 
in us, what ordinary hard-working Ameri- 
cans are like.” 

Frances grew up in a medical family. Her 
father was a doctor, a specialist in obstetrics 
and gynecology. Her mother, Mrs. L. Mar- 
shall Harris, is a nurse. So are three aunts. 
Two uncles are psychiatrists and her 
brother-in-law is a dentist. 

After earning her B.S. at Northwestern 
University and working in Rome, Frances 
went to Yale University School of Nursing 
where she took her R.N., and master of 
nursing degrees. 
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Before she was selected to join Hope, she 
was an instructor of nursing at Parkland 
Memorial Hospital. 

Aboard the Hope, Miss Harris is director 
of nursing education. The ambitious pro- 
gram which she heads is aimed at training 
medical people in newly developing nations 
to deal with their medical problems in the 
newest and most efficient manner. 

While the ship was in Indonesia, an im- 
portant part of its program was an inten- 
sive training program for 32 Indonesian 
nurses who were aboard throughout the stay 
in that country. 

“Indonesian girls were so interested that 
it was a great satisfaction to work with them 
in spite of the language barriers,’ Miss Har- 
ris said. 

The Indonesian nurses that the Hope 
trained are among the best in their country, 
Miss Harris feels. She will work on a sim- 
ilar training course with Vietnamese nurses 
in Saigon. 

Aboard the Hope, Frances Harris shares a 
stateroom with three other nurses. On their 
door is a sign that reads “Four Seamen”—a 
sign left over from wartime days. But the 
sign is applicable to its present inhabitants 
because all the nurses have Coast Guard 
papers certifying that they are ordinary sea- 
men. 

Frances has traveled with the ship from 
Java to the Indonesian islands of Bali, Sum- 
bawa, Celebes, Amboina, Timor, Flores, and 
Lombok. Before going to Saigon, the Hope 
went to Hong Kong for refitting. 

It has been a long look at a new part of 
the world for the Dallas nurse, but it hasn’t 
all been a strange-looking world. 

“A lot of the islands we have seen look 
very much like the gulf coast of Texas,” Miss 
Harris said. “Sometimes it is hard to believe 
that this is the other side of the world.” 





A Fresh Look at What the Little American 
Is Thinking About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am wonder- 
ing if it is not about time this Congress 
gets a fresh look at what little Americans 
are thinking about. 

For this past decade and longer, we 
have been reading and listening to so 
many titled, learned, and honored lead- 
ers from every land, every university, and 
every phase of American life, labor, in- 
dustry, farm, and business. 

I just finished reading a letter from an 
ordinary taxpaying family raising God- 
fearing little Americans, one who lives in 
a@ once prosperous coal community and 
works miles away from his home. 

His ideas basically are the fundamental 
of the economic thinking of the platform 
writers, but somehow they are lost in the 
shuffle of the internationalism that ap- 
pears to have made nationalism a taboo 
subject and way of life. 

Personally, it was refreshing to know 
that in spite of sputniks and space, Ber- 
lin and Cuba, Congo and Korea—some- 
one in this big, broad land of ours still 
thinks jobs are important, life here in 
America has a certain meaning and obli- 
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gation, and that domestic tranquillity 
and prosperity are the No. 1 obligations 
of our society. 

Maybe he is wrong in what he thinks 
are our duties, but again many before 
him lived, loved, and prospered by this 
simple philosophy. 

What does he want from his Govern- 
ment? Simply stated, a job for those 
willing to work, security through con- 
tributory pensions, a realistic approach 
to the problems of automation, the 
changing technocracy of production and 
trade, educational opportunities, but 
above all the right and opportunity for 
his children and his children’s children 
to live and prosper in this, he calls it, 
‘Jand of happiness and abundance.” 

“Who can ask for more? Stripped of 
all the four syllable words, it is the same 
goal, of the fact-talking, high-sounding 
academicians that have left the low-pay- 
ing jobs in the classrooms to come to 
Government for the high pay, job secu- 
rity, and fat retirement schedules. 

It is no secret that most of the ideal- 
istic promoters of theoretical happiness 
and abundance make sure they get the 
best out of the taxpayers’ pie. 

What we need are a few more simply 
stated facts. This country did not do too 
badly as a fledging democracy with a 
brandnew concept of freedom for the in- 
dividual with its doors wide open to the 
underprivileged and poor of the whole 
world, with its protection of industry of 
unions, of business, of everything Ameri- 
can. 

Its rewards can not always be meas- 
ured, but sufficient to say, it had the 
highest prosperity rate individually, in- 
dustrially, and collectively of any nation 
on the face of the earth. 

It had more, it had the most loyal de- 
fenders of everything American than any 
other nation. before or since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Another day is coming when none of 
these achievements and virtues will be 
left us. 

When a man loses the pride of family, 
he loses the main purpose of life and 
when we Americans lose pride of 
America, it products, its peoples, its laws, 
its Government, and above all, its na- 
tional family, we lose all purpose of self- 
Government. 

How can a small voice, its message 
written out by pencil on both sides of a 
single sheet of notebook paper, carry 
the message of the near 6 million chron- 
ically unemployed, the 17 million living 
on social security, the 7 million depend- 
ent upon relief, the millions more work- 
ing part time and millions of our youth 
who every year come knocking at the 
door of opportunity and the door closed 
and barricaded in this land of happiness 
and abundance. 

And to the above millions, the addi- 
tional millions of Americans dependent 
upon Government jobs, local, State and 
Federal, the schoolteachers, the high- 
way workers, the clerks, the professors, 
elected officials, and the civil servants, 
you start to grasp the magnitude of our 
taxpayers payroll. 

When you are all finished figuring the 
total number (about 40 million so-called 
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income receivers), start to try to figure 
how many in the production of goods are 
dependent upon taxpayers’ spending. 

Figure about $4 billion in defense 
spending; about $4 billion in farm subsi- 
dies, about $10 billion in bankers inter- 
ests, and about $5 billion of our so-called 
export trade paid for by Americans and 
figure how many more millions of work- 
ers in this country are on the taxpayers’ 
payroll, 

I know and every other Member of 
Congress knows that the world moves 
forward, but how many of us, including 
myself, have the courage to face the 
hard, simple cold facts of our economic 
life. We are in a whole mess of trouble, 
let us admit it. 

Recently, my subcommittee met in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and another little 
American made this observation. 

I admire Kennedy, and I believe he’s try- 
ing to do what’s right, but I wish he would 
pay just a little more attention to West 
Virginia, and maybe a little less to West Ber- 
lin. 


One wonders if all the little voices 
ought to be ignored, or should we once 
in a while listen. 

My friend, the little American (whose 
letter follows), put his ideas in high- 
school English, words with but a single 
meaning. 

By contrast, compare his forethought, 
lament and philosophy with the tons of 
expert advice and departmental “big 
American” talk. Here’s a little example 
picked at random from this morning’s 
stack of wasted pulp. The following is 
a quote from the Monthly Digest, June, 
1961: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has said: “There was a possible paradox in 
the fact that the ebb of inflationary expec- 
tations, with its favorable longer run impli- 
cations for economic growth without infla- 
tionary distortions—and boom-and-bust 
patterns—contributed in the short run to a 
slackening in economic activity.” 

The leading business indicators have been 
in a rising trend since last December, the co- 
inciding indicators, since February. 

Since the beginning of the second quarter 
there have been increasing indications that 
the low point of the recession had been 
reached and passed. 7 

There is now a general belief that a solid, 
moderately strong recovery is under way. 
This unanimity of opinion about our busi- 
ness recovery is a strongly bullish factor. 

Improving inventory positions and increas- 
ing consumer, capital goods and Govern- 
ment spending will increase aggregate de- 
mand during the next 6 months, and at least 
through the first half of 1962. This will in- 
crease industrial production and gross na- 
tional product. 


Now my little friend from home—the 
little American puts it this way: 

You wouldn’t know the place. Unemploy- 
ment? My God, help those peopk. 

What about the shorter workweek that 
MacDonald talked about? What better time 
than now to put it in effect? 


In speaking for the unemployed— 

I have a job in Westinghouse. I’m work- 
ing; so I’m not bitter because I’m not work- 
ing. 

I want them to grow up (6 children, 14 
grandchildren) in happiness and abundance 
the best and richest country in the world. 
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Compulsory pensions, full social security, 
not 80 percent, cutting the pension age— 
put young people to work. 


Somehow, this simply put program 
makes more sense than the following, 
also from June 1961 Monthly Digest: 

Government expenditures—Dr. Walter 
Heller, Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has estimated that by the end of this 
year Federal, State, and local government 
outlays will be at an annual rate about $9 
billion higher than in the 1961 first quarter. 
He expects that this will increase the Na- 
tion’s output of goods and services by the 
fourth quarter to an annual rate of $525 
to $530 billion, which would make the year’s 
average about $514 billion—#$11 billion, or 
2.2 percent, above 1960. 


In plain words, we will spend $9 bil- 
lion of tax money—borrowed or cash— 
to increase the national product $11 bil- 
lion. It sounds like a fairy tale when 
you figure that the $9 billion collected 
from the people, either by taxes or bor- 
rowing, has already been counted in the 
gross national product; to $9 billion plus 
$9 billion makes $18 billion in the gross 
national product, but only adds $11 bil- 
lion over the previous year’s total. In 
plain words, if the Government follows 
its economic advisers, we can increase 
our gross national product by being our 
own best customers. 

Let us clear the deck and start from 
scratch. We need jobs, employment, 
production, payrolls, consumption, and 
consumers. Unless we have American 
payrolls we will not have American con- 
sumption of goods, and if we have for- 
eign jobs and American consumption 
we are headed for economic as well as 
political oblivion. 

I like my friend’s letter; maybe you 
ought to read it. 

This letter was received from Hermi- 
nie, Pa., part of my district, the 21st: 

Dear Mr. DENT: Your report to all the 
people of June inspired me to a few com- 
ments. On the issue of school and teach- 
ers aid I agree with you that it sure is a 
confused thing. But I have enough faith in 
you to help make and pass the right legisla- 
tion to be best for all. In that part about 
school aid you mentioned our area being in 
serious trouble on unemployment. I don’t 
know how long it’s been since you’ve been 
in Braddock, Pa. I hadn’t been there for a 
few years, and went down there 2 weeks ago. 
You wouldn’t know the place. Unemploy- 
ment? My God help those people. I hope 
the Kennedy administration doesn’t make 
me feel sorry I voted for them. I wrote 
to you once before asking you about the 
shorter work week that McDonald talked 
about. What better time than now to put it 
in effect. What makes Kennedy against it, 
he’ll never make me understand. You men- 
tioned something your dad used to say. 
Well my dad used to say, “The satisfied ap- 
petite doesn’t believe the hungry.” Could 
that be Kennedy’s trouble? Words do not 
satisfy appetites. We don’t want words, we 
want action. I’m speaking for the unem- 
ployed. I have a job in Westinghouse and 
I’m working so I’m not bitter because I’m 
not working. I have six children, five mar- 
ried and blessed me with fourteen grand- 
children. I’m 55 years old. I want them to 
grow up in happiness and abundance, be- 
cause we live in the best and richest coun- 
try in the world. What’s the matter with 
cutting the pension age, I mean compulsory 
pension, not that crazy thing Kennedy 
wants. Full social security, not 80%. Put 
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young people to work. What’s the first 
thing a young guy thinks about when he 
has a job, a car. Workers make cars. Old 
people hold on to their money, afraid they 
may need it for something else. Sorry, 
Joun, but I got carried away, I’m a union 
steward so you know why. 
HERMINIE, Pa. 


Thomas Jefferson, in speaking of 
Shay’s Rebellion said, ‘“Rebellions are 
the natural manure of a Democracy.” 

Ours is not the kind of people who 
rebel behind the barricades, but who 
knows when and where the elections 
take place. 

Our peoples rebel with ballots, not 
bullets. 





House Joint Resolution 447 Endorsed by 
Erie County Board of Supervisors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a@ growing realization on the part of our 
citizens to the dangers posed for this 
country and the free world by the Com- 
munist-Soviet campaigns of war and dis- 
integration. 

Our people are increasingly becoming 
aware of the failures of U.S. policies in 
effectively dealing with the dual forces 
of communism and the Soviet alliance 
of nations. 

Evidence of our people’s concern is 
the growing support for House Joint 
Resolution 447, which would _recognize 
the state of war being waged against us 
by the Communist-Soviet forces. 

Supervisor William J. Rose, of Angola, 
N.Y., introduced an endorsing resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Erie, N.Y. This county contains a popu- 
lation of more than 1 million citizens. 
The principal city is Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Herman Achtziger of Derby, N.Y., 
sponsored a resolution of support for 
House Joint Resolution 447, which was 
adopted by the Erie County Council of 
the V.F.W. 

The Erie County Convention of the 
American Legion also considered and 
approved House Joint Resolution 447 
last month. 

The resolution of the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors follows: 

Whereas it has long been generally rec- 
ognized that international communism poses 
a major threat to our American way of life 
and institutions; and 

Whereas for upward of 40 years, this 
insidious movement has progressed unbri- 
dled and unchecked; and 

Whereas by its very nature and its pro- 
nounced policies and principles, it advocates 
the subjugation of America by subversion, 
infiltration, covert violence, paramilitary 
operations, espionage and deceit, and 

Whereas the necessary and proper engage- 
ment and defeat of this movement cannot 
be adequately embarked upon without the 
full cooperation of all segments of our Gov- 
ernment and society; and 
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Whereas the Honorable JoHN R. PILLION, 
Representative of the 42d Congressional 
District, has had the courage, foresight and 
determination to introduce the joint res- 
olution in the House of Representatives in 
the 87th Congress, Ist session, being House 
Joint Resolution 447, defining in proper terms 
the course that this country must take in 
order to survive; and 

Whereas only by the proper realization 
by all segments of our American society to 
the imminent and present danger facing 
us can we adequately cope with this con- 
spiracy; and 

Whereas the New York State Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at their 
convention on June 22, 23, and 24 has pub- 
licly lent their support and endorsed Rep- 
resentative Priu10on’s joint resolution; and 

Whereas the Erie County Council of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has also unani- 
mously endorsed Representative PILLION’s 
joint resolution; and 

Whereas it is the express desire of the 
Erie County Council of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars to achieve as great a dissemination 
of the cohtents of this joint resolution and 
to achieve as great a governmental and pri- 
vate support of its tenets: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
of the county of Erie go on record as sup- 
porting House Joint Resolution 447 and 
supporting everything necessary to imple- 
ment the principles contained therein in 
order to insure our national survival; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Representative in Congress 
from Erie County and each Senator rep- 
resenting the people of the State of New 
York by way of memorialization. 





Wise Looks to United States and City for 
Funds To Take 2,000 Boys and Girls 
Off Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the House Education Subcommittee re- 
cently favorably reported a bill that pro- 
vides for a Youth Conservation Corps. 

Through the efforts of Mayor Dil- 
worth, of Philadelphia, and his welfare 
commissioner, Randolf E. Wise, a Youth 
Conservation Corps has been in effect! in 
Philadelphia for the past 2 years. I feel 
that many of the problems they have 
worked on will enlighten us in dealing 
with the bill now before Congress. In 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
July 18, 1961, a detailed report was given 
by Commissioner Wise on the workings 
of the corps. Under leave heretofore 
granted, I include this statement in the 
RECORD: 

Wise Looks to UNrrTep STATES AND CITY FOR 
Funps To Take 2,000 Boys anp GirRLs Orr 
STREET 

(By Maurice M. Lewis, Jr.) 

Welfare Commissioner Randolph E. Wise 
wants to take as many as 2,000 boys and girls 
off the streets annually and put them to 
work as a way of reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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“The severe and increasing lack of work 
and vocational opportunities for youth has 
accelerated the rise of Juvenile delinquency 
not only in Philadelphia but throughout the 
country,” he said. 

Wise said experience with the city’s Youth 
Conservation Corps has shown that lack of 
constructive activity is the basic cause for 
the poor adjustment of the large majority 
of youths who become delinquent. 

“The development of good work habits 
which can be learned only in training and 
actual performance of work is a valuable 
stabilizing force in the emotional growth of 
adolescents,” he said. 

EXPANSION WITH U.S. AID 


Wise said that enlarging the scope of 
the city’s current program along these lines 
by as much or 10 times could be accom- 
plished with proposed Federal aid and the 
doubling of present city expenditures. 

The commissioner strongly endorsed the 
pending Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act of 1961 in an appearance July 6 before 
the House Subcommittee on Labor in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

He said Philadelphia “would establish a 
$1 million-a-year youth conservation pro- 
gram with the financial aid voted by Con- 
gress if President Kennedy’s bill is approved. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


Philadelphia has had fortunate experiences 
with a similar program except that this city 
is not reaching as many youths as it would 
like, Wise said: 

“Successful as the Youth Conservation 
Corps has been, it is not enough,” he said. 

He said the shortcomings include a lack 
ef facilities for girls, and lack of a work 
training program planned for both boys and 
girls which would offer vocational experience 
in public and private enterprise. 

Plans for the corps were developed nearly 
3 years ago by the Youth Conservation Com- 
mission named by Mayor Dilworth in an ef- 
fort to coordinate the activities of the school 
district and the welfare department. 

THREE ON COMMITTEE 


William Goldman, theater owner repre- 
senting the board of education, was named 
chairman. Managing director Donald C. 
Wagner represents the city and Judge William 
H. Hastie, of the Third U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, represents the general public. The 
three make up the committee. 

The commission serves as an advisory group 
and formulates policy to be carried out by 
the welfare department’s youth conservation 
services division, headed by deputy commis- 
sioner Clement J. Doyle. 

The original plans calling for the city and 
the school district to split the $250,000 costs 
of administering the overall program was 
blocked through a court suit. The entire 
program, expected to cost $511,000 this year, 
is supported directly by the city. 

COUNSELING PROVIDED 


In addition to the corps, the program in- 
cludes counseling for youths through the 
school and welfare agencies and special at- 
tention to the so-called hard core multi- 
problem families which account for an over- 
whelming percentage of aid from both public 
and private social agencies. 

“But we must reach out directly for the 
boys and girls who very well may get into 
trouble without the proper guidance in con- 
structive habits that will make the city a 
better place for all its residents,” Wise said. 

The corps, which started 2 years ago this 
month, had an initial group of 50 boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 recommended by 
their schools. That number, however, was 
soon increased by 10 through a contribu- 
tion made by a charitable foundation which 
agreed to pay the additional costs. 
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JOBS FOR 200 ANNUALLY 


The corps, with its current budget of $174,- 
000, ‘provides employment opportunities for 
200 ‘youths annually. 

Wise said the young men spend 8 hours 
daily in outdoor activity rehabilitating a sec- 
tion of Fairmount Park by clearing urider- 
brush, cutting dead trees and grass and doing 
other chores for 10 weeks every summer. 

Half of that group also is given other ac- 
tivity during the spring semester and the 
other half work after school during the fall, 
he continued. 

The youths are picked up by special buses 
at Broad Street and other points daily and 
transported to Pennypack Park where they 
perform outdoor work and other duties: 

The program works in close conjunction 
with the board of education and also has 
the backing of the Fairmount Park Commis- 
sion and District Council No. 33 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Workers, AFL-CIO. 


WORK IN WINTER 


In addition to the outdoor work during 
the summer, the corps also has been used 
during the winter months to clean up Con- 
vention Hall, Riverview (the city’s home for 
the aged indigent) and the concourses of the 
Broad Street subway. 

The youngsters are paid at varying rates 
according to their individual attitudes and 
accomplishments with a maximum weekly 
summer salary of $24 and a $12 limit during 
the school terms. 

“The failure of job opportunities and con- 


’ structive training with reasonable compensa- 


tion has resulted in a large number of 
youngsters seeking money through illegal or 
criminal activities,” said Wise. 

“Chronic juvenile delinquents have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable improvement in their 
personal behavior that has resulted in a 
radical decrease in delinquent acts. Also 
60 percent of the boys show marked improve- 
ment in their school relationships and 
studies,” he said. 

BILL UNDER STUDY 


The bill now under study by Congress for 
the Federal Government would pay half the 
costs of such projects as the cost for pilot 
studies of new programs along similar lHnes. 

Wise noted that the additional city funds 
required to enlarge the scope of the corps 
still are less than those required to provide 
institutional care for a much smaller group. 

“The operation of the Youth Study Center 
with an average population of 125 boys and 
girls costs $511,000 annually or nearly $4,100 
per child,” he said. 

Wise compared that figure with the $174,- 
000 being spent for the corps which provides 
employment for 200 boys at an average cost 
of $870. 





Political Muscle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 





July 24, points to the strategy being used 
by this administration te pressure the 


Congress: 
ALL orn NoTHING 


In an attempt to force passage of its all- 
but-dead program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, the administration is resorting to poli’ 
ical muscle. 


T 
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The strong-arm strategy consists of jam- 
ming together two things that ought to be 
separate and distinct. Locked into the ad- 
ministration’s new aid-to-education pack- 
age, which the House Rules Commit- 
tee shelved last week, is the familiar pro- 
gram of aid to schools in so-called federally 

areas. The administration in- 
sists on of the whole package. 

Unlike the rest of the education measures, 
aid to impacted areas, by definition, isn’t a 
blanket Federal subsidy to all schools and 
all communities. It is designed to render 
special help to 3,500 school districts in meet- 
ing special problems created by the Govern- 
ment’s special demands on given communi- 
ties. 

Usually such a community is near a mili- 

tary installation; its schools are crowded by 
dependents of military personnel. Yet Un- 
cle Sam pays no local taxes. Even though 
there may be some questioning of partic- 
ular instances of aid, and some question- 
ing of specific amounts, an argument can be 
made that, as a matter of practical justice, 
the Government sbould pay its share of 
costs arising from its coming. 
All too clearly, the administration's in- 
tent in tying the two together is to apply 
pressure to those 313 Members of the House 
whose districts include such areas. Many 
of them oppose the President’s broad plan 
of Federal aid to education. But the ad- 
ministration’s insistence that the bills be 
treated as a “unit” places these men in a 
position where they cannot uphold proper 
Federal aid to their constituents without 
accepting the dubious scheme to subsidize 
all the Nation’s schools. 

Perhaps it is an unwitting confession of 
the weak case for Federal aid to education 
in general that the administration feels it 
must throw its weight around. , 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2: Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will. not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittée). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 





of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, . 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
@ speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
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ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcGreEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. : 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld ‘because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to REcoRDs 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 












Texas Shrimpers, Trying for New Record 
Catch, Hope House Passes Bill Cutting 
Redtape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on May 26, 1961, Members of this Sen- 
ate, in their wisdom, passed S. 1222, 
which would strengthen the American 
shrimping industry by cutting needless 
redtape in the shipping of shrimp to 





port. 

The bill is currently awaiting action 
by the House of Representatives and 
from all reports it has a good chance 
of passage. 

An excellent article on the shrimping 
industry in Texas was recently written 
by Houston Chronicle Correspondent 
Martha Anderson. In view of pending 
House consideration of S. 1222 and other 
proposed legislation to regulate the im- 
portation of shrimp, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
Appendix the article from the June 18, 
1961, issue of the Houston Chronicle 
entitled “Texas Shrimpers Will Try To 
Top 1960 Record.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas SHRIMPERS WILL Try To Top 1960 

RECORD 


(By Martha Anderson) 


BROWNSVILLE.—Shortly after July 1, some 
500 to.600 shrimp boats that call Browns- 
ville or Port Isabel home will leave port. 

They will cast their specially designed 
twin-rigged nets that travel on the Gulf’s 
bottom, seeking to top the heavy shrimp pro- 
duction of the 1960 season. 

The catch last year was good, and since 
Texas production is fairly constant, pros- 
pects are good for a resumption of heavy pro- 
duction. The exact season opening may vary 
as much as 15 days from the July 1 date, in 
order to protect small and spawning shrimp. 

Processing plants in Brownsville, Port Isa- 
bel and Harlingen have a capacity of 15 
million to 20 million pounds of shrimp. 
Other large plants are located also in Corpus 
Christi and Dallas. 

The shrimp sometimes caught in distant 
waters is iced down on the boats, brought 
into port, then frozen, or processed, almost 
immediately. 

Texas shrimpers (the Brownsville-Port Isa- 
bel fleets are the largest in the State), fur- 
nish 40 percent of the Nation's : shrimp 
supply. ‘ 

Shrimp consumption in the United States 
has increased steadily, growing from approx- 
imately 160 million pounds in 1956 to nearly 
240 million pounds in 1960. 

Improvements in distribution are a chief 
reason for the increase. 

Friend shrimp is no more 


@ novelty in 
Idaho than in Port Isabel. ; 
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Conversely, however, it is almost as hard 
to get fresh shrimp for table consumption 
in Port Isabel as it is in Idaho; most of the 
catch is taken directly to the processor and 
net sold over the counter. 


Even the gulf coast housewife gets: her 
shrimp frozen, nowadays. 

Of course, this processing has made a 
better quality of shrimp available to the 
housewife. Because of competition, the in- 
dustry has learned much about the han- 
dling and merchandising. Shrimp has a high 
production cost, but prompt processing has 
aided materially in cutting down product 
waste through spoilage. 

Some 435 fishermen in the area @elong to 
the Texas Shrimp Association, which in turn 
is affiliated with the Shrimp Association of 
the Americas. 

The Texas group informs members of regu- 
lations on licensing and legislation, con- 
tributes to an advertising program promot- 
ing shrimp consumption, retains agents in 
foreign ports to assist shrimpers in distress, 
and represents the industry on legislative 
matters concerning the industry. 


A problem getting attention now, is pas- 
sage of a rule authorizing boats operated by 
the same individual or firm to bring the 
catch of another of the same firm into port, 
without violation of customs restriction. 
Currently forbidden, this is a factor which 
contributes to high operating costs. 





Resettlement of Refugees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of July 14, 
1960—Public Law 86-648—a law en- 
abling the United States to participate 
in the resettlement of certain refugees, 
the Attorney General has forwarded to 
the Congress a report of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion on the second e-month period of 
operations undertaken under the new 
law. 

In submitting this report to the House 
I wish to commend the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for its efficient 
and humanitarian administration of the 
law and I wish to compliment the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, General Swing, personally, for 
the forthright way in which he reports 
to the Congress the facts on the refugee 
situation as it exists in Europe. 


General Swing’s report is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Im- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: During the second 6- 
month period, from January 1, 1961, through 
June 30, 1961, the Service found 2,123 refu- 
gees eligible for parole into the United States 
under the provisions of the act of July 14, 
1960 (Public Law 86-648). On February 6, 
1961, on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State, Belgium was added to the 
countries in which operations had been car- 
ried out during the first 6-month period, 
viz: Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
and Lebanon. Comparative figures for the 
two periods are tabulated below. 





























Ist 2d 
period | period 
Authorized by statutory “fairshare’”’. 5, 571 3, 705 
Pending inning of period_.......- 0 500 
Registered during period.--. 6, 334 4, 191 
Totai registfations_...... 6, 334 4, 691 
Found qualified for parole sels ee 2, 122 
Rejected or otherwise closed__......- 693 1, 509 
Pending end of period............... 500 1, 059 


Because of the few registrants during the 
first 6-month period, as I mentioned in my 
first report to the Congress, the Service had 
not found it necessary to impose any system 
of priorities such as had been initially pro- 
posed for the operation. When the registra- 
tion, particularly of incamp refugees of 
the “long residence, hard-core class,” con- 
tinued unexpectedly low during the second 
6-month period, concern was expressed that 
many refugees who were eligible for parole 
either did not know of the privileges avail- 
able to them or were not being assisted by 
the nongovernment agencies in processing 
applications. If such were the case, a foun- 
dation would have been laid, upon the ex- 
piration of the current law, 1 year hence, for 
demands to extend or broaden the law, be- 
cause of the presence of numerous hard- 
core refugees in European displaced persons 
camps. To determine whether our concern 
was valid, a country-by-country survey of 
refugee camps was conducted by personnel 
of the Service in Europe during June of this 
year. 

The survey established that our fears were 
groundless. In over 300 camps personally 
visited by Service officers during June, not 
one was found in which full information 
about opportunities for migration under 
the U.S. laws had not been made available 
to interested and eligible refugees by camp 
Officials, by representatives of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(hereinafter UNHCR), or by workers of the 
cooperating U.S. voluntary agencies. A sum- 
mary of the survey follows: 








~ Nonna | UNHCR | Current 
Country Federal Other tional eligible INS 
camps camps refugee refugees | registrants 
population 
CIID isis ck dite patccaindanstdp ds taptatibkaiijesetd 3 0 434 263 236 
i iiiph digisbsin cemintiidumittinnnnincdetaagmnuatauacneiias 6 0 3, 446 2, 123 633 
Dis tise cndannitbnntinnnvittninanndcinanndemeniiiion 40 129 4, 413 2, 941 153 
is hstdinadddcinncginnancdnipnoninnSudiantiaeed 43 458 11, 609 10, 360 119 
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Italy and Greece present true refugee sit- 
uations of nonnational, nonethnic refugees 
in considerable numbers residing in a few, 
centrally supervised refugee locations, who 
cannot be absorbed by the local economy 
and are being supported by public or pri- 
vate charity. Most of these persons desire 
to migrate and all who express a preference 
for the United States are being considered. 

In Germany and Austria, the lands from 
which over a million refugees were moved 
in the decade after World War II ended, the 
situation has now changed completely, al- 
though the surface indications appear un- 
changed. Almost every able-bodied, willing 
worker can obtain employment. In addi- 
tion to the natives of the German Federal 
Republic and Austria, over 10 million Ger- 
man ethnics from East Germany and ad- 
jacent areas and over 1 million other na- 
tionals are firmly resettled in these two 
countries. Germany has, notwithstanding 
this tremendously swollen population, im- 
ported approximately one-half million sup- 
plemental workers from other countries to 
meet the demands of the labor market. 
Despite this, the misnomer “Refugee Camp” 
is still applied to the converted army bar- 
racks, schoolhouses, churches, warehouses, 
etc., in which hundred of thousands of per- 
sons, largely German or Austrian nationals, 
continue to reside for extended periods of 
years on payment, in most cases, of very 
small rental charges. These persons live al- 
most completely on the proceeds of their 
employment in local communities, with lit- 
tle or no public or private assistance. Some 
remain because of a reluctance to move into 
the few available higher priced houses or 
apartments, but most continue in their 
present accommodations because of the 
complete unavailability of alternate hous- 
ing. Since the inception of the program, 
1 year ago, despite the widest publicity on 
emigration opportunities, only 381 appli- 
cants in Germany and 633 in Austria have 
registered for the U.S. refugee-parole pro- 
gram from these camps, and of this total of 
1,014, the cases of 301 have been withdrawn 
or rejected. 

In France, Belgium, and Lebanon there 
are no refugee camps. Of the 300 registrants 
in the last named, over 200 have been ex- 
amined, found qualified, and have either en- 
tered the United States or are awaiting 
transportation. Service operations in Leb- 
anon are expected to end by the close of the 
next reporting period. Operations in Bel- 
gium have been of too short a duration to 
base any conclusions; however, the refugee 
situation there is relatively stabilized and 
no new influx of refugees is anticipated. 
France, on the other hand, continues to be 
a country of initial asylum of comparatively 
recent fugitives or expellees, with high per- 
centages from the Middle East and their 
registration rate is relatively high. 


At the close of the first year of operations 
under the law, as a result of the studies and 
surveys outlined above, it is appropriate to 
make two general observations, which are 
contrary to popular belief. The first is that 
the number of persons in Europe who are 
within the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, who are 
within the refugee-escapee definitions of 
the act, and who desire to migrate to the 
United States has been overestimated. The 
second observation is that no US. legisla- 
tion in the general area of immigration, no 
matter how broad in scope or how thoroughly 
and conscientiously implemented can result, 
in itself, in the elimination of refugee camps, 
as that term ig popularly applied. 

Since the beginning of the program, regis- 
trations for refugees who are not residing 
in camps has been appreciably higher than 
from those within the camps as the follow- 
ing comparative table illustrates: 
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Incamp} Out of | Total 





Se OE 1, 540 396 1, 936 
ea ink. a 304 304 
DI nen acer 2, 862 | 7, 663 | 10, 525 


To insure that the basic purpose of the 
law, that the United States take its fair share 
of UNHCR mandated, emigrable, admissible 
refugees, who are not firmly resettled in their 
countries of present residence, with a view 
to the abolition of the refugee camps inso- 
far as that is practicable by joint, interna- 
tional effort, the Service has reinstituted the 
following priority classifications in consid- 
ering applications: 

1, Stagus of refugee acquired prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1958: (a) camp resident, (b) out-of- 
camp resident. 

2. Status of refugee acquired since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958: (a) camp resident, (b) out-of- 
camp. resident. 

These priorities will be so administered 
within each country in which refugee opera- 
tions continue that no applicant in any cate- 
gory will be paroled into the United States 
if his emigration would deprive any eligible 
with a higher priority of an opportunity to 
come to this country. Criteria will continue 
to be basically the same as used for visa 
issuance and immigration examination of 
immigrants. Examinations of all parole ap- 
‘plicants consists of the identical medical ex- 
amination, including X-rays by physicians of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, as is accorded 
normal immigrant visa applicants, and in- 
terrogation and fingerprinting of each prin- 
cipal applicant and accompanying member of 
his family under the age of 14, by U.S. Im- 
migration Officers. The records of security, 
intelligence, and other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment are examined, as are the records of 
the countries in which the refugees are proc- 
essed. Additionally, the Service will exercise 
discrimination in the consideration of the 
application by an adult who has left a 
spouse or child behind in any Iron Curtain 
country or in his country of origin. 

The application of these criteria resulted 
in 841 denials of parole applications during 
the period covered by this report, as follows: 


RR ss 6h ah oe BS ee 43 
Recess. TR sas ~ acd s - sss -o 187 
icicles iggiitiptaighls panies 69 
Rn CONGR... ce etinhed ge seenens 87 
I aiicies et: tivies cnrprtn davies > eehidbadiatestlbrin,& ae 25 
INI create srghakeasirens-teiapkgeintes nda 98 
PR EE as nes gp oie tn mane~ 145 
Spouses and children of above princi- 

SOUND sinks in 6 cant ches accdggeasnntematiget tahitian tb Gotan 187 


In 617 cases the applications were closed 
because the applicant had taken advantage 
of resettlement offered by other countries 
or withdrawn his application for other 
reasons. 

Upon receipt of the assurance of housing 
and employment required by regulations im- 
plementing the act, 3,700 refugees had been 
referred to the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration, the organiza- 
tion which arranges for the transportation 
of the parolees to the United States, and 
2,600 had arrived in the United States as of 
May 31, 1961. In compliance with the pro- 
visions of section 2(a) of the act, detailed re- 
ports of the facts on those paroled into this 
country between January 1 and May 15, 
1961, are attached. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Swine, 
Commissioner. 
Enclosures. 


Hon. Ropert F. KENNEDY, 


July 25 


The submission of General Swing’s re- 
port was preceded by exchange of corre- 
spondence between myself and the At- 
torney General-of the United States re- 
garding the desirability of certain 
changes in the administration of Public 
Law 86-648, those changes having been 
recommended by Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, after I 
concluded an extensive study of the ad- 
ministration of that law in Europe. 

The correspondence is as follows: 
May 23, 1961. 


Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Upon my re- 
turn from a study trip to Europe, in the 
course of which I have attended the XIV 
session of the Council of Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and re- 
viewed, together with General Swing, the ad- 
ministrative operations undertaken by the 
Department of Justice pursuant to sections 1 
and 2 of the act of July 14, 1960( Public Law 
86-648), I have orally reported to this sub- 
committee my observations and findings. 

The principal subject of my report was 
the disturbingly high percentage of aliens 
paroled into the United States who, having 
left the country of their nationality within 
the last 2 or 3 years, applied for parole under 
rather spurious claims of refugee status. 

Further, I have acquainted the subcom- 
mittee with my observations relating to the 
lack of effort to provide entry into the United 
States to refugees residing in camps, as well 
as with my finding that the review of the 
available statistics discloses the truly un- 
proportionate participation in the benefits of 
parole by one national group, Yugoslavs, the 
overwhelming majority of whom appear to 
have the least genuine claim to refugee 
status, as most of them are, in fact, seeking 
economic opportunities rather than political 
asylum. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you 
that the subcommittee has reached the con- 
clusion that the manner in which the so- 
called fais share law is administered at the 
present time is in sharp conflict with legis- 
lative intent as indicated in House Report 
No. 1433 of the 86th Congress, accompanying 
House Joint Resolution 397. The report 
stated: “The committee believes that if en- 
acted and wisely used, this legislation will 
greatly contribute to the resettlement of the 
Giminishing residue of unsettled refugees 
and permit the United Nations High Com- 
missioner or Refugees to achieve the main 
purpose of the World Refugee Year, the 
liquidation of camps.” 

This legislative intent was even more em- 
phatically stated in the course of the debate 
held on the floor of the House on April 4, 
1960, including my own explanation of the 
legislation which I introduced and recom- 
mended to the Congress. It was made abun- 
dantly clear that the primary purpose of 
House Joint Resolution 397 was to eliminate 
the remaining refugee camps, particularly 
those located in Western Germany and in 
Austria. In that connection, this subcom- 
mittee noted with surprise that an exten- 
sive parole program is conducted in France, 
a country which has no refugee camps what- 
soever and where resettlement and employ- 
ment opportunities are widely available. 

By direction of the subcommittee, I wish 
to present to you the need for immediate 
action designed to correct the situation 
above outlined. 

It is recommended that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service be instructed, 


forthwith, to apply and enforce a rule of se- 


lectivity in granting parole entry into the 
United States pursuant to Public Law 86- 
648. Consistent with the intent of Con- 
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gress, the minimum requirements for a basic 

change in the present procedures would in- 

volve the following: 

1. To enforce priorities benefiting bona 
fide political refugees who are residing in 
camps and who have been camp inmates 
for proportionately the longest periods of 
time. 

2. To enforce priorities benefiting bona 
fide refugees who, for reasons beyond their 
control, are unable to avail themselves of 
locally existing resettlement opportunities. 

8. To eliminate entirely the consideration 
of applications for people made by aliens 
who leave their country in search of em- 
ployment opportunities and who have no 
valid claim to feag of political, racial, or re- 
ligious persecution. 

The urgent need of a strict enforcement of 
point 3, above, is evident by the fact that 
the policy applied at the present time ap- 
pears to be in violation of the definition of a 
refugee-escapee as contained in the law it- 
self. 

Trusting that we may have your coopera- 
tion in this matter of grave importance, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCts E, WALTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 

Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of May 23, 1961, advising that the 
subcommittee has concluded that the so- 
called fair-share law for paroling of aliens 
into the United States is presently being 
administered in a manner conflicting with 
the legislative interest as reflected in House 
Report 1433 of the 86th Congress, accompany- 
ing House Joint Resolution 397. 

I am glad to have the benefit of the ob- 
servations, findings, and recommendations 
based upon your recent study trip, and will 
communicate with you in the near future as 
soon as I have looked into this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT FP. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1961. 

Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No, 1, Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of May 23, 1961, con- 
cerning the administration of Public Law 
86-648, for the parole of alien refugees into 
the United States. Your letter suggests a 
system of priorities in the processing df such 
cases for the purpose of carrying out the in- 
tent of the Congress as indicated in the leg- 
islation and in the accompanying legislative 
history. 

You will be interested to know that prior 
to the receipt of your letter the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service had established 
the precise priority system desired by your 
subcommittee and has directed the imme- 
diate institution of processing procedures to 
carry that system into effect. I am happy 
to observe, therefore, that your letter lends 
support to the action taken. 

With respect to the countries in which a 
refugee parole program is being conducted, 
the Department of Justice is conducting 
such a program only in those countries in 
which the Secretary of State informs the 
Attorney General that a refugee situation 
exists. Your letter refers, particularly, to 
France as a place where such a program is 
being conducted. That country is one of the 
Places in which a refugee situation exists, 
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and, in accordance with the priority system 
which has been established, refugee parole 
operations will be conducted therein. 

Your letter requests a report concerning 
the administration of Public Law 86-648. 
The statutory report called for by section.2 
of that act will be furnished to you in great 
detail on or before June 15, 1961, as required 
by the law. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 





The Role of the Supreme Court as the 
Interpreter of the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Ervin, at a 
meeting of the State bar of South Da- 
kota at Yankton, S. Dak., on July 1, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT AS THE 
INTERPRETER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Ladies and gentlemen of the South Da- 
kota bar, I am grateful to you for the priv- 
ilege of being in your great State which is so 
ably represented in the Senate by my good 
friends, Francis Case and Kart MuwnprT. 

The constitution of my native State of 
North Carolina has always contained a warn- 
ing which all Americans would do well to 
heed. It is this: “A frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles is absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
Let us pause for a few moments, and recur 
to some fundamental principles. 

The men who composed the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 were wise men. They 
had read the history of the long and bitter 
struggle of many for freedom, and had found 
this shocking but everlasting truth in- 
scribed upon each page of that history: No 
man or set of men can be safely trusted with 
governmental power of an unlimited nature. 
As a consequence, they were determined, 
above all things, to establish a government 
of laws and not of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they embodied 
in the Constitution the doctrine of the 
separation of governmental powers. In so 
doing, they utilized this doctrine in a two- 
fold way. They delegated to the Federal 
Government the powers necessary to enable 
it to discharge its functions as a Central 
Government, and they left to each State 
the power to regulate its own internal af- 
fairs. It was this use of the doctrine of the 
separation of powers which prompted Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase to make this trench- 
ant observation in Tezas v. White: “The 
Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to 
an indestructible union, composed of in<« 
destructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of governmental powers, 
the members of the Convention of 1787 
vested the power to make laws in the Con- 
gress, the power to execute laws in the Presi- 
dent, and the power to interpret laws in the 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as 
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the Congress might establish. Moreover, 
they declared, in essence, that the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial powers of 
the Federal Government should forever re- 
main separate and distinct from each other. 

This brings me to my subject, “The Role 
of the Supreme Court as the Interpreter of 
the Constitution.” 

In discussing this subject, I must tell you 
the truth about the Supreme Court. 

I know it is not popular in some quarters 
to tell the truth about this tribunal. Ad- 
monitions of this character come to us daily 
from such quarters: When the Supreme 
Court speaks, its decisions must be accepted 
as sacrosanct by the bench, the bar, and the 
people of America, even though they con- 
stitute encroachments on the constitutional 
domain of the President or the Congress, 
or tend to reduce the States to meaningless 
zeros on the Nation’s map. Indeed, the 
bench, the bar, and the people must do more 
than this. They must speak of the Supreme 
Court at all times with a reverence akin to 
that which inspired Job to speak thus of 
Jehovah: “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.” 

To be sure, all Americans should obey 
the decrees in cases to which they are parties, 
even though they may honestly and reason- 
ably deem such decrees unwarranted. But 
it is sheer intellectual rubbish to conten 
that Americans are required to believe in 
the infallibility of judges, or to make mental 
obeisance to judicial aberrations. They have 
an inalienable right to think and speak their 
honest thoughts concerning all things under 
the sun, including the decisions of Supreme 
Court majorities. It is well this is so be- 
cause the late Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
spoke an indisputable truth when he said: 
“Where the courts deal, as ours do, with 
great public questions, the only protection 
against unwise decisions, and even judicial 
usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their ac- 
tion, and fearless comment upon it.” 

As one whose major efforts have centered 
in the administration of justice, I have the 
abiding conviction that tyranny on the bench 
is as objectionable as tyranny of the throne 
and that my loyalty to constitutional gov- 
ernment compels me to oppose it. In en- 
tertaining this conviction, I find myself in 
the company of such great Americans as 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Abraham Lincoln, who refused to accept in 
abject silence what they conceived to be 
judicial usurpations. 

I do not find it easy to express my dis- 
approval of the action of the Supreme Court. 
I was taught in my youth to repose an 
absolute confidence in that tribunal by my 
‘father, an active practitioner of law in 
North Carolina for 65 years, who was ac- 
customed to refer to it with almost rever- 
ential awe. He used to say that the Su- 
preme Court would administer justice ac- 
cording to law though the heavens fell. 


I regret to say, however, that the course 
of the Supreme Court in recent years has 
been such as to cause me to ponder the 
question whether fidelity to fact ought not 
to induce its members to remove from the 
portal of the building which houses it the 
majestic words, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
and to substitute for them the superscrip- 
tion, “Not justice under law, but justice 
according to the personal notions of the 
temporary occupants of this building.” 

The truth is that on many occasions dur- 
ing recent years the Supreme Court has 
usurped and exercised the power of the Con- 
gress and the States to amend the Constitu- 
tion while professing to interpret it. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court has en- 
croached upon the constitutional powers of 
Congress as the Nation’s legislative body, 
and struck down State action and State leg- 
islation in areas clearly committed to the 
States by our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. This action has been accompanied 
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by overruling, repudiating, or ignoring many 
contrary precedents of earlier years. 

A study of the decisions invalidating State 
action and State legislation compels the con- 
clusion that some Supreme Court Justices 
now deem themselves to be the final and 
infallible supervisors of the desirability or 
wisdom of all State action and all State 
legislation. 

This is tragic, indeed, because there is 
nothing truer than the belief attributed to 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis by Judge 
Learned Hand, that “the States are the only 
breakwater against the ever-pounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the individual 
and destroy the only kind of society in which 
personality can survive.” ’ 

Time does not permit me to analyze or 
even enumerate all of the decisions which 
sustain what I have said. I must content 
myself with stating in summary form the 
effect of only a few of them. 

Congress was told by the Court in the 
Girouard (328 U.S. 61) and Yates (354 US. 
298) cases that it really did not mean what 
it said in plain English when it enacted 
statutes to regulate the naturalization of 
aliens and to punish criminal conspiracies to 
overthrow the Government by force. Con- 
gress was told by the Court in the Watkins 
case (354 U.S. 178) that its committees must 
conduct their investigations according to 
rules imposed by the Court which make it 
virtually certain that no information will 
ever be obtained from an unwilling witness. 
Seventeen States and the District of Colum- 
bia were told by the Court in the Brown 
(347 U.S. 483) and Bolling (347 U.S. 497) 
cases that the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment and the due process clause 
of the 5th amendment had lost their original 
meanings because the state of psychological 
knowledge had changed. California was told 
by the Court in the Lambert case (355 U.S. 
225) that it cannot punish its residents for 
criminal offenses committed within its bor- 
ders if such residents are ignorant of the 
statutes creating such criminal offenses. 
California was told by the Court in the first 
Konigsberg case (353 U.S. 252) that it can- 
not resort to cross-examination to determine 
the fitness of qualifications of those who 
apply to it for licenses to practice law in its 
courts. New Hampshire and Pennsylvania 
were told by the Court in the Sweezey (354 
US. 234) and Nelson (350 U.S. 497) cases 
that they cannot investigate’ or punish 
seditious teachings or activities within their 
borders. New York was told by the Court 
in the Slochower case (350 U.S. 551) that it 
cannot prescribe standards of propriety and 
fitness for the teachers of its youth. North 
Carolina was told by the Court in the first 
Williams case (317 U.S. 287) that it-cannot 
determine the marital status of its own citi- 
zens within its own borders. Pennsylvania 
and the trustees of the will of Stephen 
Girard, who had slumbered in the tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust for 126 years, 
were told by the Court in the Board of 
‘Trusts case (353 U.S. 230) that the 14th 
amendment empowers the Court to write a 
post morten codicil to the will which 
Stephen Girard made while he walked earth’s 
surface and entertained the belief that dis- 
posing of private property by will is a mat- 
ter for its owner rather than judges. And 
within the last fortnight, 24 States have been 
told by the Court in the Mapp case that the 
4th amendment has somehow lost its orig- 
inal meaning 170 years after its ratification, 
and that in consequence they no longer have 
the power which they possessed in times 
past to regulate the admissibility in their 
own courts of evidence obtained by searches 
and seizures. 

In saying these things, I am not a lone 
voice crying in a legal wilderness. The con- 
curing opinion of the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in Brown v. Allen, and the reso- 
lution adopted by 36 State chief justices in 
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Pasadena, Calif., disclose that a substantial 
portion of the judges and lawyers of Amer- 
ica believe the Supreme Court is not con- 
fining itself to its allotted constitutional 
sphere. 

I quote these words from Justice Jackson's 
concurring opinion: “Rightly or wrongly, the 
belief is widely held by the practicing pro- 
fession that this Court no longer respects 
impersonal rules of law but is guided in 
these matters by personal impressions which 
from time to time may bé shared by a ma- 
jority of the Justices. Whatever has been 
intended, this Court also has generated an 
impression in much of the judiciary that re- 
gard for precedents and authorities is obso- 
lete, that words no longer mean what they 
have always meant to the profession, that 
the law knows no fixed principles.” Justice 
Jackson closed his observations on this score 
with this sage comment: “I know of no way 
we can have equal justice under law except 
we have some law.” 

Let us consider and weigh the reasoning 
of those who seek to justify the proposition 
that it is permissible for the Supreme Court 
to amend the Constitution under the guise 
of interpreting it. 

They make these assertions: The Consti- 
tution must change to meet changing con- 
ditions. As its authorized interpreter, the 
Supreme Court has the rightful power at all 
times to make the Constitution conform to 
the views of the majority of its members. 
Since the doctrine of stare decisis, i.e., the 
rule that judges stand by and follow the de- 
cisions of their own court, might handicap 
the Supreme Court in making the Constitu- 
tion conform to the views of a majority of 
its members on some occasions, the Supreme 
Court is not bound by its own decisions on 
constitutional questions. 

These arguments rest upon a wholly fal- 
lacious premise, namely, that the power to 
interpret and the power to amend are iden- 
tical. The distinction between these powers 
is as wide as the gulf which yawns between 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and Dives in 
hell. The power to interpret the Consti- 
tion is the power to ascertain its meaning, 
and the power to amend the Constitution 
is the power to change its meaning. 

It seems at first blush that those who ad- 
vance these arguments overlook the signifi- 
cant fact that article V of the Constitution 
vests the power to amend the Constitution 
in the Congress and the States, and not in 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court. But notso. They sim- 
ply nullify article V with these neat asser- 
tions. ; 

The method of amendment authorized by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court must do the 
amending. “The alternative is to let the 
Constitution freeze in the pattern which 
one generaion gave it.” 

To a country lawyer, this is merely a “high 
falutin” way of saying that the oath of a 
Supreme Court Justice to support the Con- 
stitution does not obligate him to pay any 
attention to article V or any other provision 
displeasing to him..- 

When all is said, the thesis that the Su- 
preme Court has the rightful power to 
amend the Constitution under the guise of 
interpreting it is repugnant to the end the 
Founding Fathers had in mind when they 
gave this country a written constitution. 
Indeed, it is incompatible with the primary 
object of all law. 

The Federalist, Judge Thomas M. Cooley’s 
monumental treatise on “Constitutional Lim- 
itations,” and certain great decisions of the 
Supreme Court antedating the last quarter 
of a century, reveal with unmistakable clarity 
the end the Founding Fathers had in mind in 
giving our country a written constitution. 

The Founding Fathers “were not mere vi- 
sionaries toying with speculations or theo- 
ries, but practical men, dealing with the facts 
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of political life as they understood them” 
(South Carolina v. United States). 

They understood the facts of political life 
exceedingly well. ‘The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future.” In 
consequence, they foresaw that the funda- 
mentals of the government they desired to 
establish and the liberties of the citizen they 
wished to secure would be put in peril in 
troublous times by both the government and 
the people unless they protected such funda- 
mentals of government and such liberties 
by “irrepealable law” binding equally upon 
the government and the governed at all 
times and under all circumstances (Ez Parte 
Milligan). . 

The Founding Fathers knew that the surest 
way to protect the fundamentals of the gov- 
ernment they desired to establish and the 
liberties of the citizen they wished to gecure 
was to enshrine them in a written constitu- 
tion, and thus put them beyond the control 
of impatient public officials, temporary ma- 
jorities, and the varying moods of public 
opinion. To this end, they framed and 
adopted a written constitution, thereby put- 
ting into form the government they were 
creating and prescribing the powers that 
government was to take (South Carolina v. 
United States; Constitutional Limitations). 

The Founding Fathers knew that “useful 
alterations” of some provisions of the Con- 
stitution would “‘be suggested by experience.” 
Consequently, they made provision for 
amendment as set out in article V. James 
Madison, whom historians rightly call the 
Father of the Father of the Constitution, 
informs us that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion preferred this mode for amending the 
Constitution because “it guards equally 
against that extreme facility which would 
render the Constitution too mutable, and 
that extreme difficulty which might perpetu- 
ate its discovered faults” (The Federalist) . 

Since the Constitution is a written instru- 
ment, its meaning does not alter, unless its 
wording is changed by amendment in the 
manner prescribed by article V. “That which 
it meant when adopted it means now * * *. 
Those things which are within its grants of 
power, as those grants were understood when 
made, are still within them, and those things 
not within them remain still excluded” 
(South Carolina v. United States). 

Chief Justice John Marshall declared in 
his great opinion in Gibbons vy. Ogden that 
“the enlightened patriots who framed our 
Constitution and the people who adopted it 
must be understood * * * to have intended 
what they said.” 

This being true, it is as clear as the noon- 
day sun that the role of the Supreme Court 
as the interpreter of the Constitution is 
simply to ascertain and give effect to the 
intent of its framers and the people who 
adopted it (Gibbons v. Ogden; Odgen v. 
Saunders; Lake County v. Rollins), As Jus- 
tice Miller said in ex parte Bain: “It is never 
to be forgotten that in the construction of 
the language of the Constitution here relied 
on, as indeed in all other instances where 
construction becomes necessary, we are to 
place ourselves as nearly as possible in the 
condition of the men who framed that in- 
strument.” 

Since the meaning of a written Constitu- 
tion is fixed when it is adopted and is not 
different at any subsequent time when a 
court has occasion to pass upon it, Judge 
Cooley was justified in declaring in his ‘“Con- 
stitutional Limitations” that “a court * * * 
which should allow a change in public sen- 
timent to influence it in giving to a written 
constitution a construction not warranted 
by the intention of its founders would be 
justly chargeable with reckless disregard of 
Official oath and public duty.” 

I know that in recurring to fundamental 
principles I lay myself opem to the charge 
that I am setting the clock back. As one 
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who believes truth to be eternal, I am not 
troubled by this charge. Moreover, I have 
observed that the charge is usually made by 
those who labor under the delusion that 
there was little, if any, wisdom on earth 
before they arrived. It was a wise man and 
not a wag who suggested that these persons 
object to setting the clock back because it 
would require them to adjust their clocks 
and their minds forward. 

Let us reflect at this point on the primary 
object of all law. 

Laws are designed to furnish rules of con- 
duct for government and people. As a con- 
sequence, a law is destitute of value unless 
it has sufficient stability to afford reliable 
rules to govern the conduct of government 
and people, and unless it can be found with 
reasonable certainty in established legal 
precedents. Justice Louis D. Brandeis had 
this truth in mind when he said: “It is 
usually more important that a rule of law 
be settled, than that it be settled right. 
Even where the error in declaring the rule 
is a matter of serious concern, it is ordinar- 
ily better to seek correction by legislation.” 

If the thesis that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court have the rightful 
power to change the meaning of the Con- 
stitution under the guise of interpreting it 
every time a sitting Justice wavers in mind 
or a newly appointed Justice ascends the 
bench should find permanent acceptance, 
the Constitution would become to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes an uncertain and 
unstable document of no beneficial value to 
the country. Yea, more than this, it would 
become a constant menace to sound govern- 
ment at all levels, and to the freedom of the 
millions of Americans who are not at liberty 
to join Supreme Court Justices in saying 
that Supreme Court decisions on constitu- 
tional questions are not binding on them. 

I cannot forbear expressing my opinion 
that the “notion that Supreme Court Jus- 
tices are not bound by the decisions of the 
Court on constitutional questions exalts 
Supreme Court Justices above all other men, 
and is of the stuff of which judicial oligar- 
chies are made. Be this as it may, what 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo said in “The 
Nature of the Judicial Process” concerning 
the contention that the judge is always priv- 
ileged to substitute his individual sense of 
justice for rules of law applies with equal 
force to this notion. “That might result in 
a benevolent despotism if the judges were 
benevolent men. It would put an end to 
the reign of law.” 

What I have said on this point finds full 
support in the ringing words of Edward 
Douglas White, one of the ablest lawyers and 
wisest judge ever to grace the Supreme 
Court bench. He said: “In the discharge of 
its function of interpreting the Constitution, 
this Court exercises an august power. * * * 
It seems to me that the accomplishment of 
its lofty mission can only be secured by the 
stablity of its teachings and the sanctity 
which surrounds them * * *, The funda- 
mental conception of a judicial body is that 
of one hedged about by precedents which 
are binding on the Court without regard to 
the personality of its members. Break down 
this belief in judicial continuity, and let it 
be felt that on great constitutional questions 
this Court is to depart from the settled con- 
clusions of its predecessors, and to deter- 
mine them all according to the mere opinion 
of those who temporarily fill its bench, and 
our Constitution will, in my judgment, be 
bereft of value and become a most danger- 
ous instrument to the rights and liberties of 
the people.” 

What has been said does not deny to the 
Supreme Court the power to overrule a prior 
decision in any instance where proper judi- 
cial restraint justified such action. A sound 
criterion for determining when proper judi- 
cial restraint justifies a judge in overruling 
a@ precedent is to be found in the standard 
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which Judge Learned Hand says his friend 
and colleague, Judge Thomas Swan, set for 
his own guidance: “He will not overrule a 
precedent unless he can be satisfied beyond 
peradventure that it was untenable when 
made; and not even then, if it has gathered 
around it the support of a substantial body 
of decisions based on it.” 

In ending this phase of my remarks, I wish 
to emphasize that precedents set by the 
Supreme Court on constitutional questions 
were tenable when made if they conformed 
to the intention of those who framed and 
adopted the constitutional provisions in- 
volved, no matter how inconsistent they 
may be with the views of Justices subse- 
quently ascending the bench. 

This brings me to the argument that Su- 
preme Court Justices must nullify article 
V and usurp the power to amend the Con- 
stitution while pretending to interpret it 
to keep the Constitution from freezing in 
the pattern which one generation gave it. 

I assert with all the ermphasis at my com- 
mand that there is really no substantial 
validity in this argument. I take this posi- 
tion for three reasons: 

First. Although the Constitution does 
not change its meaning in the absence of 
amendment under article V, the provisions 
of the Constitution are pliable in the sense 
that they reach into the future and em- 
brace all new conditions falling within the 
scope of the powers which they in terms 
confer (Missouri P. R. Co. v. United States; 
South Carolina v. United States). Existing 
grants of constitutional powers will enable 
the Federal Government to take action in 
virtually all new fields in which action on its 
part will be appropriate. 

Second. As the possessor of all the legis- 
lative power of the Federal Government, 
Congress has complete authority at all times 
to make, amend, or repeal laws relating to 
all matters committed by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government. 

Third. For these reasons, occasions which 
really call for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are comparatively rare. While it is 
frequently asserted that the method for 
amending the Constitution prescribed by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow for 
practical purposes, those who make the as- 
sertion furnish no satisfactory proof of its 
truth. To be sure, they cite as evidence the 
failure of Congress and the States to make 
constitutional changes they deem desirable. 
They overlook the fact, however, that the 
evidence they cite has just as logical a ten- 
dency to prove that the wisdom of Congress 
and the States exceeds theirs. Thomas Riley 
Marshall said that “it is as easy to amend 
the Constitution of the United States as it 
used to be to draw a cork.” While this state- 
ment is not literally true, it is substantially 
true in instances where Congress and the 
States believe a constitutional amendment 
to be advisable. 

In the final analysis, those who contend 
that Supreme Court justices are justified in 
changing the meaning of constitutional pro- 
visions while pretending to interpret them 
confuse right and power. 


What Justice Cardozo said of the judge as 
a legislator in “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process” is relevant here. He said: “I think 
the difficulty has its origin in the failure 
to distinguish between right and power, 
betweer the command embodied in a judg- 
ment and the jural principle to which the 
obedience of the judge is due. Judges have, 
of course, the power, though not the right, 
to ignore the mandate of a statute, and 
render judgment in despite of it. They 
have the power, though not the right, to 
travel beyond the walls of the interstices, 
the bounds set to judicial innovation by 
precedent and custom. None the less, by 
that abuse of power, they violate the law.” 

Let me refer in closing to the Father of 
our Country, who was President of the Con- 
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vention which wrote our Constitution. As 
the Encylopaedia Britannica says, the weight 
of George Washington’s character did more 
than any other single force to bring the Con- 
vention to an agreement and to obtain ratifi-~ 
cation of the Constitution afterward. 

If the America which George Washington 
and the other Founding Fathers created is 
to endure, Supreme Court Justices as well as 
Presidents and Congresses must heed what 
he said in his farewell address to the Amer- 
ican people. I quote his words: 

“It is important likewise, that the hab.ts 
of thinking ‘In a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department, 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power and proneness to abuse it which 
predominate in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositor- 
ies, and constituting each the guardian of 
the public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern: some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield.” 





Answer Badly Needed 
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HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following timely and 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
Newton (Kans.) Kansan. It provides an 
enlightening presentation regarding the 
plight of the public welfare program of 
Newburgh, N.Y., which has gained the 
attention of communities throughout 
the Nation: 

ANSWER BADLY NEEDED 

The city of Newburgh, N.Y., has started 
quite a stir over its determination to make 
a stiff crackdown on welfare recipients. 

The city manager points out that welfare 
costs there have increased annually during 
the past 10 years, although the city lost pop- 
ulation and taxpayers during the same 
period. - 

He also points out that welfare costs are 
now larger than the combined cost of police 
and fire protection. 

We don’t know anything about the eco- 
nomic conditions at Newburgh. It may be 
that it’s an area that does have enormous 
welfare problems and that the increase over 
the past 10 years is justified. But when wel- 
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fare costs rise to a point above the cost of 
police and fire protection there's only one of 
two conclusions that you can arrive at: wel- 
fare costs are too high, or, the city isn’t 
spending enough for police and fire protec- 
tion. 

Int general, however, Newburgh isn’t alone 
in its quandary about the welfare problem. 
This has been a matter of growing concern 
throughout the country. The rise in the 
number of elderly people is one reason that 
welfare costs have gone up. Some of these 
are not protected under social security, but 
percentagewise this number should decrease 
as the years go by. 

Inflation is another reason for increased 
welfare costs. Many a couple has retired in 
the past with what they thought was an 
adequate income, only to find out that infla- 
tion has wiped out that adequacy, and they 
have found themselves seeking welfare aid. 

There have been abuses, too. In a pro- 
gram as large as this there are bound to be 
abuses. This would be true even though 
every welfare department employee were a 
sincerely dedicated person. Most of them 
are, of course. 

What's the answer? 

That may come with more time and more 
experience, for the present public welfare 
program is relatively young. The danger 
is, however, that it may tend to bankrupt us 
before it’s evident. 





Naive Proposal 
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OF KANSAS 
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Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from the Second 
District of Kansas [Mr. ELLSworTH] has 
introduced legislation which provides for 
systematical retirement of our steadily 
mounting national debt. Most appropri- 
ately Mr. ELLSworTH’s action comes in 
the same session in which the Congress 
has voted to increase the ceiling on the 
national debt to $298 billion. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
fiscal responsibility would give serious 
consideration to positive legislation 
aimed at relieving the financial burden 
. upon future generations of American 
citizens. 

The following editorial, published by 
the El Dorado (Kans.) Times and writ- 
ten by one of Kansas’ distinguished edi- 
torialists, Rolla Clymer, emphasizes the 
realistic challenge which Mr. ELLs- 
WORTH’s legislation faces. However, as 
we study the history of deficit spending 
there might be more serious considera- 
tion to both the editorial position and 
our colleague’s proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

NAIvE PROPOSAL 

Representative Ropert F. ELLSwortH, Con- 
gressman from the present Kansas Second 
District, has a novel idea. He would make 
@ move toward retiring the national debt 
now flirting closely with the $300 billi 
mark. . 

“We do a lot of talking about the ‘big 
spenders’ and the difficult situation into 
which we have worked ourselves,” explains 
Mr. ExviswortTH, “but if we are sincere in 
what we say about our concern with this 
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problem let’s do something and quit talk- 
ing.” 

The Kansas Congressman suggests, by the 
means of a bill which he intends to intro- 
duce into Congress, that at least 5 per- 
cent of the net budget receipts of the United 
States for each fiscal year shall be em- 
ployed to reduce the national debt until that 
huge figure is retired. 

This is a sensible and logical procedure. 
It could have been used to advantage any 
time within the past 20 years. But take 
a look at the U.S. Congress, as it is present- 
ly constituted. 

If there is the slightest intent in that body 
to proceed in any orderly and businesslike 
fashion about whacking down the Nation’s 
monstrous debt, it is so small it could be 
detected by the great telescope of the Palo- 
mar observatory. 

US. lawmakers have not the remotest 
noting of getting this country out of the red 
and into the black. All they think of is de- 
vising new ways in spending Uncle Sam’s 
money, to be translated into votes for them- 
selves. Moreover, they don’t give a tinker’s 
cuss word about the national debt, because— 
as they and us have often heard—‘‘we owe 
it to ourselves.” 

Mr. ELLSworTH is a competent young man 
who is a freshman in Congress. Maybe he 
hasn't tumbled yet to the deadly indifference 
existing in .Congress to any course that 
smacks of sound business procedure. But 
he’ll learn—he’ll learn. 





Food Stamp Program: Progress Report 
in the City of Detroit 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5 the food stamp program went 
into effect in Detroit—the only major 
city participating in the program. I 
thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in the following progress report, 
which was recently printed in the De- 
troit Free Press: 

Stamp Rate Is $72,400 Daity In City 

An average of $72,400 a day in Federal 

food stamps has been flowing through the 
tills of food stores since the pilot stamp 
program was begun July 5 in the Detroit 
area. 
In Detroit, the only metropolitan area 
involved in the test, the program replaces 
the direct distribution of surplus foodstuffs 
by the Government. 

About $32,000 of the total has been spent 
by those Detroiters receiving direct relief, 
said Daniel J. Ryan, head of the public 
welfare department. 

‘Another $40,000 of the daily total has 
been spent by families under other pro- 
grams such as aid to dependent children 
and old-age assistance, who pay for some 
of the stamps and receive a Government 
bonus of additional stamps. 

They receive an average of about $10 in 
stamps for $6 in cash, Ryan said. 

There are seven other areas in the United 





instead of lining up for the distribution of 
the Federal surpluses. 

About 2,000 food stores in the Detroit 
area participate in the plan. The stamps 
are redeemable in cash at any bank or can 
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be used to pay wholesalers and jobbers who, 
in their turn, will redeem them. 

“Not a hitch so far,” said Ryan about the 
program, which is under the supervision of 
Dr. Howard Davis, who supervised the na- 
tionwide test for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the stamp program, the recipient is 
given far more leeway in selection than he 
was under the distribution of surpluses. In 
the past the dole was so much peanut 
butter or so much oatmeal—11 items in all. 

Now, with a few exceptions, the recipient 
may go his own way except for imported 
items and tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and 
items considered nonedible under the defi- 
nitions of the program. 

The figures, the first available according 
to Ryan, are for the first 7 days of the pro- 
gram. 





Warning From Eisenhower 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
been a great satisfaction to all of us 
that former President Eisenhower has, 
since leaving the White House, contin- 
ued to offer the Nation counsel on the 
great problems that are now before us. 

Certainly none of these problems is 
more serious or grave than the impend- 
ing crisis over Berlin. 

Recently, Paul Martin, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Rochester 
Times-Union, journeyed to Gettysburg 
to obtain General Eisenhower’s views on 
this vital subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Martin’s interview, published in the July 
12 issue of the Rochester, N.Y., Times- 
Union, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Par WorsSE THAN MUNICH—EISENHOWER 
WARNS AGAINST APPEASEMENT OVER BERLIN 


(By Paul Martin) 


GETTYSBURG, Pa.—Former President Eisen- 
hower says that if the Western allies were to 
knuckle under to Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
on Berlin, it would be far worse than 
Munich. 

The appeasement of Adolf Hitler at 
Munich over the Czech Sudetenland in the 
late 1930’s is regarded by historians as the 
final diplomatic turning point to World 
War II. 

As a military authority, Eisenhower frankly 
concedes that Berlin—lying 110 miles away 
from the West in the center of Communist 
East Germany—is militarily indefensible. 

But he claims that Berlin is not a military 
outpost; rather, it is an outpost of principle. 
Where principle is concerned, he says, you 
can’t back off, you can’t sacrifice on prin- 
ciple. ; 

Eisenhower points out that the Western 
allies are in Berlin by virtue of a wartime 
agreement arising from a conflict which cost 
a considerable sacrifice in American lives. 
It was agreed to by all of the victorious 
powers in World War II. 

Now one country—Russia—says the agree- 
ment is outmoded, and wants to abrogate it. 

Eisenhower feels that if the free world al- 
lows a government to be set up in Berlin 
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that would be intolerable to the 24 million 
West Berliners, a government subservient to 
Moscow,.it would be far worse than Munich. 

At the same time, Eisenhower emphatically 
believes that the Soviets do not want all-out 
war over Berlin or anything else. 

He says the Communists will use other 
methods to achieve their ends; that any 
method is legal to them, and that they scoff 
at what we call the moral law. 

Eisenhower met with Khrushchev at Camp 
David in the fall of 1959 and conveyed these 
views to him about Berlin and Germany in 
the strongest possible terms. 

When asked what Khrushchev really 
wants, Eisenhower replies succinctly: He 
wants to control the world. He has made 
that clear for some time. 

The former President confesses to some 
alarm over the intensity of the barrages that 
Khrushchev has been throwing at the 
United States and the free world, beginning 
almost simultaneously with the inaugura- 
tion of his successor, President John F. 
Kennedy. 

Eisenhower says that he does not believe 
the new administration in Washington 
would try to “appease” Khrushchev. At the 
same time, he believes, we have to get all 
these Soviet threats in perspective, and deal 
with them without hysteria or complacency. 

Responsible people in the Federal Govern- 
ment, he says, must evaluate these threats 
cold bloodedly, and take action firmly but 
not impulsively. 

As the successful Allied commander in 
World War II, and someone who had inti- 
mate knowledge of the occupation of Ger- 
many, Eisenhower was asked why the West- 
ern Allies ever agreed to a Berlin 110 miles 
inside the Soviet zone with no access routes 
or contiguous territory to the Western oc- 
cupying powers? 

It was one of those inexplicable wartime 
agreements, Eisenhower says. He and his 
military staff earnestly opposed it. They 
made their views known to the European 
Advisory Council in London which in 1944 
was drawing up plans for the occupation of 
Germany. : ; 

Being closer to the scene, Eisenhower says, 
he and his own people, meaning the US. 
military commanders had become suspicious 
of Soviet intentions in the postwar world. 

Eisenhower opposed the division of Ger- 
many into separate occupation zones. He 
advocated instead that there should be a 
joint Allied occupation in a united and un- 
divided Germany. He felt that the allies 
should all work together, and not separately. 

But the partition of Germany into sepa- 
rate United States, British, and Russian oc- 
cupation areas was recommended by the 
Allied Council in London, and agreed to by 
what Eisenhower calls in casual conversa- 
tion “the politicians” or “the big shots” at 
the Yalta conference. 

As far as Berlin is concerned, Eisenhower 
recommended that a separate cantonment 
capital should be established away from 
Berlin on a temporary basis. He thought in 
terms of an occupation lasting perhaps 5 to 
7 years. All of the Allied patrol forces 
would be housed jointly in the cantonment 
capital for the duration of the occupation. 

But the “politicians” thought otherwise. 
They said that Berlin was the symbolic 
capital of Germany, and that the seat of 
occupation must be established there. So 
Berlin also was divided into 4 sectors— 
United States, British, French and Soviet— 
which gives rise to the current international 
crisis. 

Eisenhower also felt it would be a mis- 
take not to give the French an occupation 
area. This had to be carved out later from 
the American and British zones; the Rus- 
sians would not give an inch of their ter- 
ritory to accommodate the French ally. 
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When the German Reich was tottering, 
why did Eisenhower stop short at the Elbe, 
and allow the Russians to capture Berlin, 
instead of going on into the German capital 
himself with the American armies, as they 
clearly could have? ° 

The failure to go to Berlin was another 
decision taken by the politicians at Yalta, 
according to Eisenhower. He could have 
gone on, but our occupation zone had been 
specified. He went to Leipzig south of Berlin, 
then had to retreat 125 or 130 miles to get 
back in the U.S. occupation zone. 

But to the south in Austria, there were 
no political agreements as to where the lines 
would be. Presumably they would be wher- 
ever anyone got his troops first. Eisenhower 
felt it was important to rush south and 
southwest, to get all the territory we could. 
He sent General Patton to do this, which 
may account for Austria being in the free 
world today instead of behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Eisenhower feels that it is important for 
the free world to keep alive the hope of free- 
dom and liberation in the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe, without inciting them to 
foolish rebellion, 

He says that in the 1956 Hungarian up- 
rising, he would have been willing to give 
American weapons to the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters, but that Europe was not psy- 
chologically or militarily prepared for this. 

The 70-year-old former President, 6 
months out_of office, is living quietly today 
at his Gettysburg farm home. However, he 
maintains a keen interest in world affairs. 
He says it is impossible for someone who 
has been. intimately involved in the great 
events of our times to become detached in 
retirement. 

When asked how he is adjusting to pri- 
vate life, he is apt to reply: It is not so pri- 
vate. 

Eisenhower has a constant stream of vis- 
itors from all over the country, and a con- 
tinuing flood of mail and long-distance tele- 
phone calis. 

He has a small office on the second floor 
of a three-story red brick and clapboard 
colonial house at one corner of the Gettys- 
burg College campus. To guarantee some 
privacy, the doors remain locked. You have 
to ring the bell, give your name through an 
intercom, and if you are expected, a buzzer 
opens the door. 

Eisenhower has a small staff including his 
former White House secretary, Anne Whit- 
man; his military aide, Col. Robert L. 
Schulz; his valet and chauffeur from World 
War II days, Sgt. Robert Moaney, and several 
others. 

He is pleased that Congress saw fit to 
restore his five-star rank as a General of 
the Armies. As such, he remains on active 
duty, subject to the call of President Ken- 
nedy as Commander in Chief at any time. 

Eisenhower regards his role as that of Pres- 
ident emeritus. He is available for consulta- 
tion and advice, he says, if anyone wants 
it. He is not trying to be the “voice of the 
Republican Party,” or “Mr. Republican,” or 
anything like that. 

He disavows any preference among the 
various potential candidates for the 1964 
GOP presidential nomination, such as for- 
mer Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, or Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona. 

Eisenhower is pleased with the selection 
of Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New 
York’s Niagara frontier as the new GOP 
national chairman. He says that MILER 
has a good sense of organization, rejects 
the extremes of both sides, and is -building 
morale in the party. 

The former President is writing a book 
which he may finish in another 2 years. 
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He does not have a title yet. Eisenhower 
says he might call it “My 8 Years as Presi- 
dent” or something like that. 

While he wants to be constructive at all 
times, and support President Kennedy in 
vital areas of national security, he is con- 
cerned about some of the things going on 
in the New Frontier, particularly the big 
spending programs which Kennedy has sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

He believes that in every single year of 
relatively good times, the Federal Govern- 
ment should have a budget surplus to pay 
on the national debt. 

Eisenhower says it is time in the Federal 
Government to figure out the important 
things and do them first, and not try to do 
everything at once. Mere expenditure of 
money, he contends, will not solve all our 
problems. 

He is appalled by the prospect which Ken- 
nedy laid before Cungress in his urgent na- 
tional needs message of May 25 for spending 
some $30 to $40 billion in the next 5 years in 
an effort to send a man to the moon. 

Eisenhower says he cannot imagine a 
greater sheer waste of money. There are too 
many things to do on earth before exploring 
the moon. If a trip is going to be made to 
the moon someday, it should come about 
gradually and naturally as a resuit of other 
accomplishments. It should be a byproduct, 
and not an objective. 

The former President is opposed to provid- 
ing Federal funds for the pay of local school- 
teachers. He says that would make the 
schoolteacher a Federal bureaucrat, someone 
dependent on the Federal Government, and 
it is not the kind of thing we should be doing 
in this country. 

He believes that it is permissible to pro- 
vide aid like school lunches and bus trans- 
portation for children going to private 
schools, but wrong to use public funds to 
build private schools for what he calls parti- 
san religious purposes. 

At the same time, Eisenhower thinks that 
the law should allow some general religious 
instruction in the public schools, at least 
about the history of religions and what they 
have done in the world. He says this Nation 
was founded for religious freedom and reli- 
gious worship, and that it is wrong to deny 
that our society is founded clearly on a re- 
ligious base. 

He feels that President Kennedy has been 
the victim of some poor staff work. Insofar 
as he can see, the White House lacks an ef- 
fective organization for studying and analyz- 
ing the important problems of Government, 
and a proper staff for seeing that decisions 
of the President are carried out.. But expe- 
rience of the last several months, Eisenhower 
hopes, may lead to a correction of this situ- 
ation. 





National Lottery of New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this House 
the national lottery of New Zealand. 
This small nation uses a nationa! lottery 
to help provide funds for charitable and 
other nonprofit organizations. 

In 1960 the gross receipts of the New 
Zealand national lottery came to $1.7 
million. The profit to the government in 
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that year was $600,000. The bulk of this 
money went to welfare, charitable, cul- 
tural, and youth organizations. 

The people of New Zealand realize that 
even if a lottery is not operated on a 
large scale, it is a most worthwhile enter- 
prise if the revenue it brings in is used 
for the right purposes. We could learn 
a lesson from New Zealand. 





The Professional Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has for many years been ex- 
tremely proud of one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens, Dr. Leonard W. 
Larson, of Bismarck. 

Our pride was further justified and 
we were extremely pleased when Dr. 
Larson was recently elevated to the high 
office of president of the American 
Medical Association. 

We from North Dakota feel that it is 
an unusual achievement and recogni- 
tion of unusual ability when a citizen 
of a small midwestern town attains 
such a high national office. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the very excellent inaugural ad- 
dress given by Dr. Larson during the 
ceremonies when he became president of 
the American Medical Association: 

THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

(Inaugural Address by Leonard W. Larson, 

M.D.) 

Tonight, in taking office as president of 
the American Medical Association, I shall 
not belabor you with the multitude of prob- 
lems and challenges confronting American 
medicine. I believe that all of you are well 
aware of the critical, changing times in 
which we live. 

Instead, I should like to offer a few per- 
sonal comments on a subject dear to my 
heart. All of you, I am sure, have also given 
it much serious thought over the years. It 
is something which continually should oc- 
cupy the minds of all physicians who aspire 
~ be truly good doctors. 

This something is the true professional 
spirit. Actually, this spirit—given full sway 
in both our private meditations and daily 
actions—can help provide the criterion for 
meeting the countless baffling questions 
presented by modern life. 

AN UNCHANGEABLE FORCE 

I like to think of the professional spirit 
as an unchangeable force in medicine. True, 
its outward forms and applications may 
change with the course of history and al- 
terations in the human environment. But 
its essence is unchangeable, indestructible, 
like faith in God, belief in freedom, or love 
of humanity. When the essence of that 
spirit is diluted or destroyed, either in an 
individual physician or in a nation, medicine 
ceases to be a profession in the highest 
sense of the word. Without the true pro- 
fessional spirit, the practice of medicine 
becomes simply an occupation, a way of 
earning a living. ‘With it, the practice of 
medicine partakes of, and expresses, the 
best in life, the best in men, the best in 
human values. 
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What is this vitally important force in 
medicine—the professional spirit? It can- 
not be fully described in a single sentence, 
paragraph, or speech. It is not completely 
defined in any one medical oath or code of 
ethics. And it certainly will never be found 
in any book of rules or regulations which 
might be attempted by persons outside of 
medicine. Rather, highly complex—even 
more so than just 20 or 30 years ago. The 
pace of medical progress continues to 
quicken. Furthermore, both physicians and 
patients are involved in changing patterns 
of relationships, changing methods of organ- 
izing and financing medical services. Medi- 
cine, in short, is caught up not only in the 
whirl of scientific advance, but in the whole 
current of social, economic, and political 
change affecting our Nation and the entire 
world. This makes it increasingly difficult 
for the physician to fulfill completely or per- 
fectly all the different roles expected of him. 
It also makes it imperative that he constantly 
study and interpret the essence of the profes- 
sional spirit, so that he may apply it to the 
best of his ability. 

He must examine his roles as scientist and 
healer, counselor and confidant, friend and 
teacher, neighbor and fellow citizen. He 
also must think at times like a businessman, 
for he has a family to feed, clothe, shelter, 
and educate—so possibly he has a right to 
feel worthy of his hire. He must bear in 
mind that the medical profession does not 
exist to provide social status, community 
prestige, or high incomes for its members. 
Those advantages, if they are achieved, can 
and should be simply the byproducts of com- 
petence and compassion. 

The really good doctor, guided by the pro- 
fessional spirit, will always remember that 
medicine exists for just one purpose—to serve 
humanity—and he will strive for excellence 
in meeting that purpose. No matter how or 
to what degree the scientific and socioeco- 
nomic patterns of medical practice may 
change in the future, we have the respon- 
sibility of preserving and invigorating the 
essence of that spirit. That is why the 
American Medical Association right now is 
expanding and intensifying its recruitment 
program, and is establishing a scholarship 
and loan program. The objective is to at- 
tract qualified, dedicated young people into 
the study of medicine—young people with 
the potential for developing the true pro- 
fessional spirit. 

As the New England Journal of Medicine 
pointed out in a recent editorial: 

“Regardless of the method of his payment, 
the good physician is concerned primarily 
with the well-being of this patient. He can 
scarcely serve beyond the call of duty be- 
cause his duty has no prescribed limits. Be- 
fore he makes his decision to enter the pro- 
fession he should spend, in effect, his 40 
days in the wilderness. He should know 
that he is possessed of humility, a willing- 
ness to make personal sacrifice, and a sense 
of dedication. Then he may be given to eat 
of the hidden manna.” 


To that I might add: While the good 
physician has humility, he also has a pride 
in his service to humanity. While he is will- 
ing to make personal sacrifice, he is unwill- 
ing to sacrifice quality and integrity. And 
while he is dedicated to his profession, he 
also is aware of the- part. which he must 
play in the world around him. 

In these comments on the professional 
spirit, I have, of course, been discussing an 
ideal. Probably few of us, past or present, 
have realized this ideal completely, or per- 
fectly, or at all times. The doctor, being 
human, sometimes falters, stumbles, or is 
frustrated by demands and misunderstand- 
ings. But the true physician always con- 
tinues the search and the striving—and 
therein lies the stimulating, creative value 
of the medical life. 


July 25 


NOT A MONOPOLY 


Medicine, of course, has no monopoly on 
the professional spirit. Although it has 
many specific applications in matters of life 
and death, ft is basically the same spirit 
which is shared by all people who value qual- 
ity and truth—have concern for their fel- 
low men—and are motivated by a sense of 
ethics and morality. With God’s help, I 
hope that I may contribute to the nourish- 
ment and strengthening of this spirit—in 
our profession and our Nation. With God’s 
help, I pray that all physicians may aspire 
to be worthy advocates and willing disciples 
of “The Professional Spirit.” 





The New Plutonium Reactors at Hanford, 
Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
logic, economy, national security, and 
international prestige are strongly on 
the side of equipping the new plutonium 
reactor at the Hanford, Wash.., facilities 
of the Atomic Energy Commission with 
facilities for production of power. Com- 
monsense dictates that the equivalent of 
11 million pounds of steam an hour not 
be wasted. In voting to retain the Han- 
ford item in the AEC authorization bill, 
the Senate last week took a common- 
sense position on this matter. Those of 
us on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy who have advocated the Hanford 
project for several years welcomed the 
support we had on the floor from the 
able senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] and others. I hope that 
the Hanford item is retained in the final 
action by the Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excellent editorial 
on this subject from the Washington 
Star of July 21 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Wuy Turow Ir Away? 


The Senate has done a good day’s work in 
voting, 54 to 36, in favor of equipping the 
great new reactor at Hanford, Wash., for 
peaceful as well as military purposes. This 
conflicts with last week’s 176 to 140 House 
decision to restrict the facility solely to the 
production of plutonium for weapons. 

Accordingly, what must be hoped for now 
is a conference agreement under which the 
House will permit completion of the proj- 
ect. For the project, as recommended by a 
solid majority of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee, makes indisputable sense 
on its face. Calling for an expenditure of 
$95 million—a self-liquidating investment 
that would cost the taxpayer nothing, ac- 
cording to its advocates—the undertaking 
would harness and convert into eletcricity 
the tremendous quantity of heat that the 
reactor will generate in the process of pro- 
ducing plutonium. 

Indeed, this heat will be so great (esti- 
mated as the equivalent of 11 million 
pounds of steam per hour) that the Han- 
ford reactor, if converted into a dual-pur- 
pose facility, will be capable of producing 
between 700,000 and. 800,000 kilowatt-hours 
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of electricity for commercial operations. 
Such a plant, if the House reconsiders its 
shortsighted action and goes along with the 
Senate, would dwarf all other nonmilitary 
atomic power facilities now existing in the 
world, True, as its advocates acknowledge, 
it would not advance nuclear technology in 
an appreciable degree, but it would never- 
theless be a facility of more than passing 
significance—which is why past and present 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
including former Chairman John McCone, 
vigorously support the idea. 

The opponents of the project, of course, 
have put forward many arguments, and 
some of the arguments are arresting enough 
to command attention for a while. How- 
ever, the more one delves into this rather 
intricate and\ complex business, the more 
convinced one feels that men like Senator 
JACKSON are altogether right in speaking as 
follows: “The real question at Hanford is 
whether, in the name of false ideology, we 
are going to waste this steam. I am 
astounded at the argument that it would be 
better to waste this steam than to convert 
it into kilowatts. Our Nation is not so 
wealthy, and never has been so wealthy, that 
it can afford intentional waste.” 

This is a viewpoint, it seems to us, that 
adds up to much more commonsense than 
the opposition’s contention that a dual- 
purpose Hanford reactor would be a danger- 
ous socialistic encroachment on private en- 
terprise. After all, why throw away all that 
tremendous potential power? Why not har- 
ness it? And why suggest that such action 
would be a menace to our free way of life? 





‘ The Mission Indian Federation of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp I am pleased to include a letter 
to me from a highly respected friend of 
long standing, Mr. Purl Willis, counselor 
for the Mission Indian Federation of 
California, along with his letter of July 
12 to the Acting Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, the Honorable John O. 
Crow. ‘ 

The letters follow: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 14, 1961. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House Committee on Interior Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ConGRESSMAN: There is a well- 
organized campaign by high officials of the 
Interior Department to discredit and re- 
pudiate House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
unanimously adopted on August 1, 1953, es- 
tablishing the policy of Congress in dealing 
with Indian groups and individual Indians. 
It is the exclusive responsibility of the Con- 
gress to set its policy in its handling of the 
matters affecting these first Americans. 

This organized campaign to discredit Res- 
olution 108 was given added publicity in the 
order of the Secretary of the Interior to send 
“task forces” out into Indian country and 
get all Indian groups to join in the campaign. 

In a conference with Acting Commissioner 
John O, Crow just held, this “task force” 
propaganda campaign was discussed, as was 
the Gndian Bureau’s continued activity in 
California. I advised the Commissioner that 
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.I would like to participate in a general dis- 


cussion of the issues—the revolutionary new 
plan of Assistant Secretary John A. Carver, 
Jr., as announced in his speech of April 17, 
1961, as carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 4, or the simple termination policy 
adopted by Congress in House Concurrent 
Resolution 109. 

There is enclosed copy of my letter to Act- 
ing Commissioner Crow, following our con- 
ference at his office on July 11. It is my be- 
lief that the best interests of the Indians will 
be served if this statement could be carried 
in the Recorp at this time. The great ma- 
jority of the thinking Indians of our Nation 
do not want to be segregated and regimented 
in perpetuity as an incompetent people as is 
definitely the goal of those directing these 
task force publicity gatherings. 

Respectfully, 
Pur. WILLIs, 
Counselor, the Mission.Indian Federation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 12, 1961. 


Hon. JoHn O. Crow, 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, In- 
terior Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CoMMISSIONER: Referring back 
to our conference in your office yesterday re- 
garding some of the basic problems of Indian 
groups of the Nation, and more particularly, 
those affecting California Indians, I would 
like to by this means restate some of the 
comments and statements I made in that 
conference, and also, if I may, make fur- 
ther comments on the address you delivered 
at a joint meeting of the Muskogee Chamber 
of Commerce and the Civic Clubs of Musko- 
gee on July 6, 1961. 

First, let me briefly restate some of my 
comments made in our conference at your 
office. You will recall that I stressed the 
legal status and lack of legal jurisdiction in 
the essential services usually extended by the 
Federal Government (Indian Seryice) to In- 
dian groups and individuals over the Nation. 
I tried to show you that under suits won 
against San Diego County by the Mission 
Indian Federation on the issue of whether 
California Indian citizens had the right to 
share in the welfare, héspitalization, medical 
services, public school, sanitation and health 
and housing regulations and other laws of 
the county and State of California. This vic- 
tory in the courts (and it was unanimously 
affirmed in the State’s higher courts on ap- 
peal) settled for all time that in California, 
as in no other State, that our Indian minor- 
ity in California had all the rights of full 
American citizenship, while accepting all of 
the responsibilities of that citizenship. This 
experiment, has proven in every respect bene- 
ficial to both the Indian people and to the 
State. 

We still have Indian problems, but they 
are not caused in the least because of this 
simple transfer of arbitrary authority over 
this underprivileged minority. The public 
now is fully convinced, as do Indians, and 
likewise county and State officials, that these 
cancerous incurable problems associated with 
Indians, was but the result of long years of 
Bureau control of all Indian life and their 
every property asset. We have the authentic 
record to clearly substantiate this asgertion. 

As I suggested to you in the conference at 
your office, we would like to discuss the basic 
issues on the best way to redeem the Na- 
tion’s honor in its handling of the problems 
growing out of shameful dictatorial control 
of our First Americans, on the basis that “all 
Indians are incompetent to handle their own 
affairs.” 

We repeat, we are ready to meet you or any 
of the staff of the Secretary’s task forces, 
and especially would we welcome the chance 
to discuss these well-tabbed issues: 

Enact laws immediately releasing all 
groups from further control of his mind, 
property—return to the Indian his basic con- 
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stitutional rights, and we all know just what 
those rights are. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108, which is 
today.the policy of Congress. 

The issue: We charge that under laws duly 
enacted by Congress many years ago, most 
every problem stressed by the task forces— 
education, housing, health and sanitation 
—if the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would have enforced 
these basic, and sound measures as they were 
intended by Congress—yes, I repeat, if they 
would have received an honest chance, there 
would be no cause for these ill-advised, 
theorists going over the country criticizing 
the policies of Congress. 

I refer to the Johnson-O’Malley Act of 
1934, an act (USCA title 25, sec. 231) ap- 
proved by Congress in February 1929. It is 
easy to examine the provisions of the John- 
son-O’Malley act, and you will find as we 
charge here, that it was not and is not today 
being fairly tested. The bureau across the 
years, made agreements with a few States in 
a limited way, but it has never received an 
honest chance. And now let us examine the 
other act—the health and sanitation law of 
1929: Note this act was mandatory—not 
permissive. 

Congressional Health and Sanitation Act 
of 1929. It is the law in California, we are 
proud to say: U.S. court of appeals, title 25, 
section 231: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit the agents and employees of any 
State to enter upon tribal lands, reserva- 
tions, or allotments therein for the purpose 
of making an inspection of health and educa- 
tional conditions or to enforce sanitation 
and quarantine regulations or to enforce 
compulsory school attendance of Indian 
pupils as provided by law of the State, under 
such rules, regulations, and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.” 

This act took effect in California on Sep- 
tember 8, 1933, when the Secretary of the 
Interior, at the urgent request of the Indian 
Federation, when the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued the following directive: 

“Health authorities of the State of Cali- 
fornia are hereby authorized to enter upon 
Indian tribal lands, reservations, or allot- 
ments within the State for the purpose of 
making an inspection of health conditions 
and enforcing sanitation and quarantine 
regulations under the State laws in the same 
manner as such regulations are enforced in 
the surrounding territory among the general 
population. 

“Superintendents and other officials of the 
Office of Indian Affairs are directed to co- 
operate with the State and local health of- 
ficers in carrying out these provisions. 

“Approved September 8, 1933.” 

“(Signed) Harouip L. IcKEs, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 

It is easy to understand that in California, 
and especially in southern part of the State 
where we have been sure that county offi- 
cials and the Indians understand that this 
law must be enforced, there is no partticular 
problem. The Indian service staff show lit- 
tle concern about this sound law, I found 
recently when appearing before State legis- 
lative committees on proposed Indian legis- 
lation, that few of the members themselves 
were aware that this broad effective law cov- 
ered Indian communities; even county offi- 
cials appearing as witnesses said they never 
knew that the sanitation and health regula- 
tions of the State were enforceable on Jn- 
dian lands. They blamed the Bureau staff. 
Many of the Indian witnesses asked me about 
it after I revealed to the committee that it 
had been the jaw since 1938, although Bu- 
reau employees refused to allow its enforce- 
ment on Indian lands. Only after our victory 
against San Diego County in 1953 did offi- 
cials make any effort to enforce the law. 
Even after the court decision, the Indian 
service made secret agreements (I have one of 
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them in my files) with county officials, un- 
der which the Bureau agreed to pay to 
county officials for medical services that were 
given Indian patients. This is the way they 
attempted to block enforcement. 

. It has been my experience in discussing 
this act of 1929 with officials and other per- 
sons who are really interested in improving 
the conditions of our Indian minority, there 
is universal commendation of the law, and 
most of these persons agree that with this 
measure wisely enforced after the act has 
been adopted by both the State and Federal 
officials, most of the conflicting issues can 
be eliminated. Why should not the Indians 
want to become a part of the responsible 
citizens where they live? They are com- 
pelled to obey local laws and meet other 
probiems. Indians could be assimilated into 
the communities on full responsibility if 
properly encouraged. They should not be 
coached and urged to demand tax-exempt 
special priviliges. Local non-Indians will 
always oppose such a plan of special favors. 
* It has been our experience that only a 
citizen who willingly accepts these necessary 
expenses in order make sure we all will be 
free to enjoy them on an equal basis—only 
when all of us accept our full responsibilities 
in these fields, can we be worthy of the bless- 
ings our beloved country has guaranteed to 
us. This government belongs to the peo- 
ple—those who sustain-it. These “task 
force” promoters are engaged in an all-out 
propaganda campaign to discredit House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, unanimously 
adopted by Congress in 1953 as its policy— 
its plan for making Indian groups and in- 
dividuals “people of responsibility,” no more, 
no less. 

An anthropologist by the name of Sol Tax, 
on the staff of the University of Chicago, 
has sent to Indians in most every section of 
the Nation, a strange lot of propaganda, 
carrying a front-page subhead stating “The 
Voice of the American Indian.” 


The first statement of this piece of prop- 
aganda carries this assertion: 

“To all American Indians: 

“The termination policy is dead; Secretary 
Udall and Assistant Secretary Carver have 
said so very clearly. Nothing more should 
happen in Indian affairs without full Indian 
understanding and consent.” 

Congress is the exclusive policymaking au- 
thority under the American form of Govern- 
ment. Congress sets the policy and appro- 
priates the funds to carry out its policy. The 
executive department—the President and 
his staff carries out the policy set by Con- 
gress and it also spends the funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress. Neither invades the 
other’s sphere of authority—or they should 
not. The Congress is elected by the people 
direct; while the Secretary of the Interior 
is a political appointee of the President and 
serves at his pleasure. This fact—and it is a 
fact—should cause Mr. Sol Tax to reexamine 
and revise his statement. I would not deny 
Mr. Tax the right to criticize the policy ap- 
proved by Congress in Resolution No. 108. 
But I do question his reasons for denouncing 
it. One might ask Mr. Sol Tax if he ever 
examined the hearings—and they were very 
extensive, going back to the Collier-Zimmer- 
man regime, when the famous Senate Re- 
port No. 310 was issued after a long official 
investigation into Collier’s irresponsible fi- 
nancial program. This was in 1943. There 
has never been an investigation:of Indian 
affairs that compares with it in accuracy, 
and its resulting recommendations have 
become recognized as a simple, and sound 
way of eliminating this out-dated form of 
perpetual control of the destiny of the race. 
The recommendation set up a step-by-step 
plan of ending this control, by transferring 
to States specific services and thus a definite 
reduction of staff and field supervisors. 
These recommen@ations numbered some 32. 


The chairman of that famous Senate 
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committee was Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. Another member was the out- 
standing leader from Montana, Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, residing in Washington at 
this time. A third member was Senator 
CuHavez of New Mexico, an honored member 
of the Senate at this time. No person who 
assumes to know anything about Indian 
matters, can justly question the work of 
that committee in its report No. 310 of 
1943. 

It is clearly evident to persons familiar 
with the long years of criticism of the Bu- 
reau arbitrary control of Indians that these 
task force staffs do not themselves under- 
stand what was meant by abolishing further 
Federal holding Indians—all of them to a 
greater or lesser degree as incompetent— 
what was meant by termination. It sim- 
ply meant the time has arrived when the 
Federal Government must eliminate all un- 
necessary attempts to control the Indian’s 
right to have a voice, a controlling voice, 
in his own affairs. A termination of Bu- 
reau control of Indian education. It could 
have and should have been turned over to 
States and local communities decades ago. 

As a simple and convincing example of 
the soundness of this termination of need- 
less, misguided Bureau plan of “education 
under reservation schools (???)” as against 
public schools, and reservation life, as we 
know it, we submit you as our exhibit. 
You are not a product of regulated reserva- 
tion life; your education surely was not 
limited to the Bureau reservation school. 
This same comparison could be made with 
Mr. Keeler, in charge of these task force 
gatherings, and every one of the scores of 
highly intelligent Indian leaders attending 
as staff advisers to these meetings. 

Mr. Commissioner, I would like to partic- 
ipate in an open discussion of the philos- 
ophy or plan you would recommend in lieu 
of House Concurrent Resolution 108. Yes, 
I would join in a discussion of your theory 
of improving Indian opportunity as against 
ours, and it is very clear just what our policy 
is at this time, and it has been the same 
across the years. Our plan is simple and 
understandable. It has worked in Califor- 
nia. Our plan—its basic provisions start 
by recognizing the Indians—all of them—as 
citizens—and there is but one grade of citi- 
zenship—we mean equality of opportunity. 
We have found that the Bureau plan (as 
is true of a foundation plank urged at these 
task force meetings) is for Indians to form 
separate nations, making their own laws 
(mostly) and to demand tax exemption, etc. 
Our theory is, as we have demonstrated, is 
to treat all Indians as responsible citizens. 
Laws common to all, protect citizens who are 
not competent—and only a court of law de- 
cides that issue—not an employee of the 
Indian Service. 

It is my belief, Mr. Commissioner, such 
a discussion would be beneficial to the In- 


dians and would be helpful in formulating - 


a sound policy toward the Indians. It 
seems to me that Congress will not go all 
the way in allowing either William Zim- 
merman, formerly an associate under John 
Collier, or any other member of these task 
forces, or even Mr. Sol Tax, to write the 
policy affecting Indians—that responsibility 
will and should remain with Congress. It 
is obvious that Congress would welcome a 
broad study—by qualified persons holding 
conflicting views—supporting or opposing 
Resolution 108. 

I Know you will accept my remarks as 
not a criticism of personalities, as I as- 
sured you this was my policy. My remarks 
are directed against the system which has 
for so long prevailed; we would urge a 
complete change. 

In closing let me assure you that I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of having had a 
discussion of these issues with you. 

Sincerely and with respect, 
Puri WILLIs, 
Counselor. 
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Western Unanimity in Face of Berlin 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet-created Berlin crisis reflects, 
once more, the brink-of-war tactics of 
Communist policy. 

Fortunately, the free world response 
has been a demonstration of a remark- 
able degree of unity. 

Particularly, the pronouncements of 
President Kennedy, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and 
Chancellor Adenauer, reemphasizing 
that Khrushchev—not the West—is to 
blame for the crisis: strengthens the 
bonds of the Western Alliance; tosses the 
propaganda ball back to Khrushchev and 
puts him on the defensive; and offers the 
West a golden opportunity to reopen 
the question of self-determination, not 
only for Germany but for the captive 
nations in the Red orbit. 

In my judgment, this crack in the 
Kremlin wall should be fully exploited. 

Although it may be too early to pre- 
dict that Khrushchev will back down, it 
is nevertheless heartening that unani- 
mous Western actions have caused him 
to stop in his tracks and to rethink the 
crisis created in Berlin and its pos- 
sible catastrophic effect on the entire 
world. 

Recently, two of Wisconsin’s out- 
standing newspapers published infor- 
mation editorials on this aspect of al- 
lied action in the face of the Red crisis. 
I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two editorials printed in the Apperidix 
of the Recorp. First, “Big Three At- 
tempting to Turn Soviet Risk Into 
Boomerang in World Opinion,” from 
the La Crosse Tribune; and, second, 
“Big Three Standing Firm,” from the 
Janesville Daily Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, July 20, 
1961] 
Bic THREE ATTEMPTING To TURN SoVIET Risk 
Into BOOMERANG IN WORLD OPINION 

The United States, Britain, and France are 
making a strong effort to turn the Soviet 
willingness to take risks with peace .into a 
boomerang in world public opinion. 

Their three notes to Moscow represent not 
only a deterrent, through their pointed re- 
sistance to Soviet recklessness in creating a 
dangerous crisis over Berlin unnecessarily, 
but also initiate, through their endorsement 
of self-determination, a positive counter- 
attack with wide appeal. 

Here is a matter of principle on which 
scores of nations are in general agreement, 
and in which many of them have direct 
interests. 

And here is a matter which vitally affects 
not only the Berlin matter, but also the 
foundations of Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe. A matter which involves the active 
discontent of millions of people under Soviet 
rule. . 

The allies could hardly have struck at a 
point more embarrasing to Soviet interests, 
for the Communists have repeatedly sought 
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to differentiate between the self-determina- 
tion they advocate for former colonial coun- 
tries and their weak case for the claim that 
the subservient positions of the new colonial 
countries actually represents self-determina- 
tion. 

Here the Soviet Union will be on danger- 
ous ground, attempting to uphold degrees 
of self-determination, and to explain why, if 
the situation in central Europe really rep- 
resents self-determination, they do not go 
ahead gnd confirm it with free elections. 

This point in the allied notes represents a 
direct bid to the neutral nations to take up 
the cudgels for an all-German settlement in 
the United Nations, a battle for which they 
are more eminently fitted than are the con- 
tending powers. 

It also, in some respects, presents a test of 
the willingness and ability of these nations 
to make their neutralism more than just a 
negative standoffishness, and to offset the 
distinct impression given by some of them 
that they actually like the cold war because 
of what they can get out of the contend- 
ing parties. 

There has been great criticism of allied 
slowness in replying to the Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey gambit made at the meeting 
with President Kennedy in Vienna weeks ago. 

There has been fear that the Commu- 
nists would interpret the delay as evidence 
of an inabiilty of the allies to agree. 

[From ‘the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
July 18, 1961] 


Bic THREE STANDING FIRM 


It is not the West that is creating the 
crisis in Berlin. The Communists of 
Moscow are threatening to sign a separate 
“peace treaty” with the Communists of East 
Germany by the year’s end in order to force 
the West to agree to a “free” Berlin. What 
they mean is a Berlin under communism. 

The Western Powers are there under agree- 
ments which the Soviets signed following 
World War II. Their rights are valid. They 
intend to stay, to stand firm on those legal 
agreements. 

It is vital to world peace that they main- 
tain that stand, even though Berlin is now 
an island of freedom in Communist-held 
East Germany. They have declared their 
purpose even though every day is made more 
difficult by the Communists. 

A separate peace treaty between Moscow 
and its East German puppet state would 
mean the assumption of control by the lat- 
ter. No doubt they would close the air, 
road, and rail corridors over which all com- 
merce and contacts are made with free Ber- 
lin. They would, with Soviet help, be in a 
position to try to force the West out of 
Berlin, 

Former President Eisenhower said the 
other day that to knuckle under to Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Krushchev on Berlin 
would be far worse than Munich (the noto- 
rious 1938 appeasement of Hitler by Neville 
Chamberlain and the West). 

Mr. Eisenhower said he firmly believes the 
Soviet Union does not want all-out war 
over Berlin or anything else, but will use 
other methods to achieve its ends. 

The crisis was perhaps most clearly de- 
scribed by Secretary of State Rusk. He said 
“it arises from the fact that the Soviet 
Union did not join the United Nations in 
fact as well as in form” or really lend itself 
to the commitments it and other nations 
made during World War II. 

The core of the crisis, which is continued 
by the Soviets, is the announced determina- 
tion of the Marxist-Leninists to impose “a 
world of coercion” upon those not already 
subjected to this reactionary imperialism de- 
clared the Christian Science Monitor. 

“They have distorted and corrupted even 
the language of international relations so 
that ‘peace’ means conditions favorable to 
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their expansionism, and ‘aggression’ is 
whatever stands in the way,” the newspaper 
said. 

Communist distortion is unlimited. It 
changes fact and twists morality. For ex- 
ample, East German Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Otto Winzer in a news conference re- 
peated hackneyed claims that British, 
French, and American air travel to West 
Berlin will come legally under the control 
of East Germany as soon as the country 
signs a “peace treaty” with Soviet Russia. 

The falsification is triple. 1. The East 
German Government is not independent, 
depending upon the will of the people it 
governs. It represents a tiny Communist 
fraction of East Germans held down by 
Soviet Army divisions. 

2. The assumption is that by this pseudo- 
sovereignty the Government acquired ju- 
risdiction over the ground that West Berlin 
stands on and the corridors of access agreed 
upon by the Soviets. The fact is there was 
no East German Government when the 
rights were established of West Berliners to 
self-government and of American-British- 
French troops to defend it. The East Ger- 
man Communist Government has no right 
of itself to set aside those rights or to im- 
pair them. 

3. The last falsehood is the bluff that by 
writing a treaty with its puppet, the Soviet 
Union can convey something it never pos- 
sessed—the right to regulate and prohibit 
passage of people and goods between West 
Berlin and West Germany. East Germany 
has no rights not aiready specified in the 
limited authority of the Soviets under the 
four-power agreements. over Berlin. 

These are the facts of the situation which 
Soviet bluster would deny. There can be 
no negotiation till the Communists are 
willing to compromise, to consider conces- 
sions. 





Floyd Hedlund, New Head of AMS, Has 
Fine Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to receive the news that Floyd 
F. Hedlund has been appointed Director 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


During my service in Congress, I have 
had the opportunity of working with 
Floyd on matters pertaining to potato 
problems in Maine. From this associa- 
tion I have developed a great respect for 
his competence, a competence which as- 
sures that the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion will be administered along the same 
high standard lines adhered to by his 
predecessor, Mr. S. R. Smith. 


So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity of examining into Mr. Hed- 
lund’s excellent background of education 
and experience, I insert into the Recorp, 
a pertinent article from the July 15 issue 
of the Produce News: 

FLoyp HEDLUND, New Hrap or AMS, Has 
FINE CAREER 

WASHINGTON, July 14.—Floyd F. Hedlund, 
who last week was appointed Director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, succeeding S. R. 
Smith, has been a Deputy Director of the 
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Division since 1950 and has more than 20, 
years’ experience in administration of fruit 
and vegetable marketing programs. 

Mr. Hedlund was born in Valparaiso, Nebr., 
and grew up on a wheat and livestock farm 
in the western part of that State. He at- 
tended high school in Chappell, Nebr., and 
received a B.S. degree from the University of 
Nebraska. He is a member of the American 
Farm Economics Association, as well as be- 
ing a member of Alpha Zeta, Gamma Sigma 
Delta, and Phi Kappa Phi honorary fraterni- 
ties. 

He did graduate study at Cornell Univer- 
sity, receiving his Ph. D. degree in 1937. 
Shortly later he joined USDA as an econo- 
mist. In 1942 Hedlund left the Department 
for 4 years’ service with the US. Air Force. 
He continues to be active in the Air Force 
Reserve and holds a commission as lieutenant 
colonel. 

After his return to USDA in 1946, Mr. Hed- 
lund was appointed Assistant Director and 
subsequently Deputy Director of the Pruit 
and Vegetable Division. This year he won 
USDA’s superior performance award for out- 
standing leadership and direction of market- 
ing programs for fruits and vegetables. 

The Division plays an important role in 
he marketing of fruit and vegetable crops. 
It is responsible for development and admin- 
istration of fruit and vegetable marketing 
agreements and orders, and for grading, in- 
spection, and market news activities designed 
to benefit producers, handlers, processors, 
and consumers in all parts of the Nation. 

The Division also develops acreage market- 
ing guides for vegetable crops, purchases 
fruits and vegetables for school lunch and 
surplus removal programs, and administers 
the PAC Act, which regulates trading prac- 
tices in the produce industry. 





Sixteenth Year of the Atomic Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday marked the 331st session of the 
test-ban talks between the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union at Geneva. The session passed, 
as have so many others, with the Soviet 
representative simply trying, in the apt 
description of a British delegate, “to 
keep a joker up its sleeve” by demanding 
a veto over action by the proposed con- 
trol council. C. L. Sulzberger, writing 
in the New York Times of July 17, re- 
ferred to a “lack of brilliance among 
modern statesmen” to _ successfully 
achieve a bar to the spread of mass de- 
struction weapons. I think it is not a 
question of brilliance, but the intransi- 
gence of the Soviet Union which views 
any effective control system with un- 
bending distrust. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sulzberger’s article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE Brave New WORLD AT 
SwEEt 16 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

TEHERAN, July 16.—Today is the 16th 

birthday of the atomic age, and, at the pres- 
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ent rate of indigestion, it is by no means 
_ certain it will live to its nuclear majority. 


struction weapons, science may yet attain its 
ultimate accomplishment—death. 

The atomic age began July 16, 1945, about 
50 airline miles from Alamagordo, N. Mex. 
When the first fission device was exploded 
with a flash and a roll of thunder, Prof. 
George B. Kistiakowsky, an observer, said: 
“This is the nearest thing to doomsday that 
one could possibly imagine. I am sure that 
at the end of the world, in the last millisec- 
ond of the earth’s existence, the last man will 
see what we saw.” | 

It is possible that many of those who col- 
laborated on the secret Manhattan project 
may live long enough te enjoy that gloomy 
sight themselves. For, since that New Mexi- 
can birthday the atomic age has seen three 


powers besides the United States join in the — 


fabrication of these ghastly arms. Enough 
nuclear warheads have already been made 
and stockpiled to provide the equivalent of 
19 tons of explosive power for every living 
soul. Ten tons was the size of World War 
Il’s largest blockbusters. 

Pandora’s box is open, thanks to the bril- 
liance of modern sciéntists, and thanks to 
the lack of brilliance among modern states- 
men nobody has yet conceived of a way to 
slam it shut. Any atomic reactor can pro- 
duce weapons grade plutonium as a by- 
product of industrial use and atomic reactors 
for peaceful purposes are spreading around 
the earth. Approximately 26 countries will, 
within 3 years, be able to make nuclear arms 
if they so desire. They may not make many 
but, as De Gaulle has preved'in France, even 
crossing the threshold matters. 

Already there exist such incajculably 
strong weapons that they are listed as 
begaton and gigaton in destructive capacity. 
For 2 years there has been public discussion 
of a neutron bomb which, as Senator 
THomas J. Dopp said May 12, 1960, “would 
do negligible physical damage but would im- 
mediately destroy all life in the target area.” 

A brandnew vocabulary, wholly unfamiliar 
to the ordinary person, is used today by gen- 
erals, scientists, and statesmen when they 
discuss implications of the consequent ter- 
ror. They talk of “escalating war” and 
“catalytic war,” of “aspect-stabilized” satel- 
lites, “corpuscular radiation,” and “radiation 
flux.” 

The scientists and at least some statesmen 
know with accuracy what would be the effect 
of new weapons systems were they to be 
used. Unfortunately, however, diplomats 
are forced in the end to respect a strange 
law of the lowest common denominator. If 
there is one governmental leader who be- 
lieves he can gamble with political appli- 
cation of these terrible ferces, all the others 
must bargain with him en this minimal 
level. 

The result is that in negotiations the word 
“peace” as such is rarely mentioned. Instead 
one hears of “peaceful coexistence,” “‘peace 
with freedom,” “peace with honor,” or “peace 
with security.” These are reasonable con- 
cepts, but harder than ever to apply since 
July 16, 1945. 

Thornton Read said in a study madé for 
Prineeton’s Center of International Studies 
in December 1960: “Te expect the horror of 
nuclear weapons, to insure peace, usher in 
the reign of world law, or secure the blessings 
of liberty for those unwilling to fight for 
them is scarcely less foolish than expecting 
a destructive war to establish the Four Free- 
doms or make the world safe for democracy.” 

During the past 16 years the reality of the 
world has changed but the competence of 
those who administer the world has not. 
The political leaders have shown remarkable 
inability to negotiate on a different basis and 
for different aims. 
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We live on the brink of a precipice so steep 
that its measurements transcend our under- 
standing. Each side blackmails the other 
with threats whose ultimate implication 
means ultimate destruction. For potential 
victor, victim, and neutral, this is an unreal 
dream. 

The world uneasily believes nobody in his 
right mind would seek to attain political 
aims by courting suicide. Yet no assurance 
has been given that every chief of govern- 
ment is in his right mind. We continue on 
a basis of “crisis as usual.” Everybody talks 
about nuclear weapons and nobody does any- 
thing about them—except to make them 
deadlier. 





National Chiropractic Association Spon- 
sors Chiropractic Day, September 18, 
1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a special 
observance to take place in September 
of this year. The chiropractic profes- 
sion, which is the Nation’s second larg- 
est profession dedicated to healing, will 
observe its annual Chiropractic Day. 

Because the chiropractic profession 
deals with one of the most important 
things to each of us—sound and good 
health—I think the value of this annual 
observance should not be overlooked. 

On September 18 of this year, ‘chiro- 
practors throughout the United States, 
Canada, and a number of other coun- 
tries will observe the 66th anniversary of 
the discovery of chiropractic by the late 
Dr. Daniel David Palmer. 

In connection with this observance, I 
wish to submit for the Recorp a state- 
ment by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, director 
of industrial relations, National Chiro- 
practic Association, Washington, D.C.: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. Emmett J. MurPHy 

Throughout the Nation and world, chiro- 
practors will held observance of Chiroprac- 
tic Day on September 18, with the fullest 
understanding that because of the free- 
doms enjoyed in the Western World, a new 
profession can gain public acceptance on its 
merits as has the profession of chiropractic 
in a short 66 years. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing 
based upon the neurological, physical, and 
mechanical approach, was given to the world 
66 years ago. For it was in 1895 that Dr. 
Palmer brought to the ee ern world the 
benefits of chiropractic principles. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 introduced to our world these prin- 
ciples-which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health ard welfare. 

The progress of chiropractic was. force- 
fully illustrated a few years ago when the 
profession became the subject of an objec- 
tive factfinding study conducted by the 
Public Affairs Institute of Washington, D.C., 
a nationally known nonprofit research or- 
ganization. 

This study has been compiled under the 
title of “The Present Day Doctor of Chiro- 
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practic” and it represents the latest facts 
of the profession as gathered by the com- 
petent institute staff under the direction of 
Dr. Dewey Anderson (A.B., M.A., Ph. D., Le- 
land Stanford University) . 

I think that a statement from this scien- 
tific study of our profession is particularly 
pertinent as an explanation of our contri- 
bution to the general health and welfare 
of all Americans. This is the statement 
from The Present Day Doctor of Chiro- 
practic: 

“In these modern days of our hifh-speed 
nerve-exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable element in help- 
ing people maintain good health,” 

Regarding the scientific study itself, Sci- 
ence Sidelights comments that “since every 
profession is built upon’a body of knowledge 
which has developed over a period of years. 
Dr. Anderson correctly appraises chiroprac- 
tic in the light of certain concepts which 
are regarded as well accepted by the public 
at large.” 

This rapid growth of chiropractic—and its 
far-reaching effects on our national well- 
being—is dramatized by Dr. Anderson him- 
self. In one phase of his study of chiro- 
practic, he said: 

“From a handful of patients somewhat 
more than a half a century ago who came 
to Dr. Daniel David Palmer (chiropractic’s 
discoverer) and got relief, those being cared 
for by today’s chiropractors number many 
millions. And every year the number swells 
as chiropractors become more proficient and 
as their satisfied and healthy patients spread 
the. word. Here is the best and final test 
of an emerging profession seriously serving 
the public.” 

The rapid acceptance of this science of 
healing in the past 66 years leads us to in- 
quire of the standards in use today. And 
extremely exacting standards they are found 
to be. 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. Up 
to 2 years of preprofessional (college) edu- 
cation is required by 26 State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. 

The following salient facts concerning 
public acceptance of chiropractic need to be 
considered: 

1. Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America. It is classified 
as one of the four major healing professions, 
along with medicine, dentistry, and osteop- 
athy, by the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D.C. 

2. Five hundred and twenty-five insur- 
ance companies recognize claims for services 
rendered by the chiropractors. 

3. The US. Civil Service Commission rec- 
ognizes certificates of illness for leave pur- 
poses signed by doctors of chiropractic, which 
means that all Federal agencies are directed 
to recognize such certificates. 

4. Chiropractic care for veterans has been 
endorsed by the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans. 

5. Major unions of Federal employees have 
endorsed legislation to widen the use of 
chiropractic in Federal compensation work. 

6. Scores of employers provide regular 
chiropractic treatment for their employees. 

7. The Railroad Retirement Board accepts 
statements of sickness signed by chiroprac- 
tors. 

Chiropractic Day—on September 18, 1961— 
will bring to national attention the present 
record and the future plans of our pro- 
fession. In conclusion, a word from the 
Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic should be 
mentioned here: 

“The profession itself is so ardent about 
its future that nothing can stop doctors 
of chiropractic from being devoted public 
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servants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in health care has won for 
chiropractic a permanent place in the fam- 
ily of health sciences, and in the hearts and 
homes of suffering humanity. 








Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston, Former 
Vice Chairman of Foreign Economic 
Policy Commission, Writes His Views 
on the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a widely recognized authority on foreign 
economic policy, Mr. Lamar Fleming, 
Jr., of Houston, recently wrote an edito- 
rial column in the Houston Post stating 
his views on foreign aid programs. 

Because he writes with distinguished 
experience and authority, as former Vice 
Chairman of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, his views warrant the 
consideration of every member of the 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the column from the Houston 
Post of June 29, 1961, entitled, “Foreign 
Aid: The Forest and the Trees.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 29, 1961] 
ForREIGN AID: THE FOREST AND THE TREES— 

Alp TO UNDEVELOPED NATIONS Must BE 

ae ON AGGREGATE CONCEPT OF THEIR 

EEDS 


(By Lamar Fleming, Jr.) 


Aside from a general desire to benefit man- 
kind and to increase the production, trade, 
and prosperity of the world, of which we are 
part, I would state the purpose of foreign as- 
sistance as follows: (1) To tighten the soli- 
darity between us and the other peoples who 
operate under the democratic system; (2) to 
help the peoples of less developed economies, 
who generally are not capable as yet.of demo- 
cratic government, to develop their economies 
and improve their material welfare as rap- 
idly as is feasible. We contemplate that by 
so doing, we and the other more developed 
and democratic nations will be so useful to 
the less developed nations that it will be their 
interest to align themselves with us in any 
large-scale conflict of interest, or to refrain 
from becoming aligned against us, 

The craving common to all peoples is for 
improvement of material welfare at a rapid 
rate. I believe this craving predominates 
over all others up to a certain point in 
absolute welfare and in welfare relative to 
that of others. As this point is surpassed, 
the craving for human dignity and free 
choice of occupation takes on growing im- 
portance. One of the steps toward satisfac- 
tion of this craving is emergence from feu- 
dalism. Democracy, as I use the word, is the 
political and social order which develops 
after emergence from feudalism and absolut- 
ism, as the peoples involved gradually attain 
the capability of usefully exercising free 
choice and of governing themselves. In gen- 
eral, this capability develops by degrees and 
is greater in those long emerged from feudal- 
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ism or absolutism than in those more re- 
cently emerged, and is less present where the 
feudal order still prevails—less still where 
orders precedent to feudalism, tribal or ab- 
original orders, prevail. 

The peoples with whom we share the globe 
include peoples at all stages of evolution, 
from the aboriginal order to a democratic 
order such as ours. The West Europeans, 
Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders 
cherish free choice, as we do. There is evi- 
dence that this now is the case also in Japan, 
although it is not as long ingrained there. 
These and we are the democracies among 
which solidarity is feasible, as well as 
essential. 

The peoples behind the Iron Curtain are 
but briefly removed from feudalism or ab- 
solutism, and most of them never have ex- 
perienced much freedom in choice of occu- 
pation and social position. Most of them 
have Known only very low standards of 
material welfare; and, at least in Russia, 
these standards today generally are higher 
than ever before. I think it can be assumed 
that their craving for still higher material 
standards is so great that it submerges the 
craving for free choice of occupation, be- 
cause the Russian people believe that higher 
material standards will be achieved more 
rapidly under autarchy, or as the French say, 
synarchy,.in which aggregate effort is di- 
rected by an elite, than under the free choice 
system, which operates without central 
direction. 

The stage of political and social evolution 
among the Latin American peoples is mixed. 
There is no inhibition among them to free 
choice of occupations; but their success in 
democratic self-government is restricted by 
the limited diffusion of education and be- 
cause the democratic shell was adopted be- 
fore they were ready for its substance. So, 
while we must accept that their aspiration 
is for democracy, we know that what they 
have is varying degrees of democratic form, 
tempered to varying extents by synarchy or 
outright despotism. 

In parts of southern Asia, feudalism still 
prevails. In other parts the order is of vary- 
ing shades of synarchy or absolutism, in- 
fused with theocratic mysticism. 

Finally, there are the peoples of the new 
states of Africa, deprived prematurely of 
European tutelage, none of them prepared to 
govern themselves and maintain order and 
some of them woefully unprepared. 

I believe the most effective way in which 
we can contribute to the satisfaction of the 
cravings for material betterment of all these 
categories of peoples, ourselves included, is 
through further liberalization of our trade 
Policies and use of our influence to promote 
general trade liberalization. 

Specifically I suggest that the most helpful 
thing we could do and the most profitable to 
us in economic as well as political terms 
would be to bring about a treaty between 
the United States, Canada, Japan, the 13 
EEC and EFTA nations, and other nations 
which may elect to adhere, committing each 
of them to eliminate its duties and quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports from one another 
in say 10 annual steps. 

This would expand the aggregate produc- 
tion and trade of each contracting nation 
with aggregate benefits nationally far ex- 
ceeding the national injury through impacts 
on the high-cost segments of its production, 
some of which could not survive without the 
shelter of its import duties and quotas. In- 
crease in aggregate markets and in wages in 
the countries where they are subaverage 
would attenuate this injury and the gradual 
approach would give time for readjustments. 

The increasing prosperity in the contract- 
ing nations would increase (a) their demand 
for the products of the less developed na- 
tions and (b) their surplus savings available 
for investment in the less developed nations. 
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The administrative body of the contract- 
ing nations should have authority (a) to en- 
list additional nations and (b) to extend the 
benefits of the import concessions, without 
full reciprocity, to countries in real balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 

It will be a tremendous task to sell this to 
a Congress under severe pressure from the 
petroleum, textile, sugar, wool, and other 
interests, clamoring for additional protec- 
tion. It will have to be sold to the public 
first. No one except the President has the 
forum for this selling job. I believe he would 
be seconded by distinguished members of 
his party and of the Republican Party. I 
think there is an opportunity of a lifetime 
for unison of political adversaries for the 
good of mankind and for the solidarity of 
Western civilization. 

We were successful in the use of grants 
and loans to help Europe and Japan regain 
economic security and then prosperity, with- 
in a few years—an accomplishment which 
would have taken many years without our 
assistance, with severe jeopardy in the mean- 
time in the political and social areas. But 
the grants and loans were accompanied by a 
liberal U.S. trade policy and a liberal U.S. 
influence on the trade policies of other na- 
tions. No one knows which made the great- 
est contribution toward the recovery; but 
we do know that both were needed. 

At the present juncture, grants and flimsy 
loans are not required for Western Europe 
and Japan. 

They may be required for some of the 
Latin American countries; but the sgale of 
this requirement will diminish sharply if the 
course described earlier in this memorandum 
is adopted, due to increasing general pros- 
perity and consequently widening markets 
for Latin American products. 

This course also eventually would help 
the economies of the countries in the less 
fortunate categories, even those of middle 
Africa; but I presume the question before 
us is of what we can do for them with more 
immediate effect, which obviously would 
involve grants or loans, in most cases of 
very questionable collectibility. 

Grants or loans may result in unques- 
tioned additions to the economy of a coun- 
try with an established government and 
long traditions, like India. I think realism 
compels us to be much more modest in our 
expectations of results in the countries 
where order still has to be established and 
where personnel experienced in maintain- 
ing order is lacking. It seems to me we 
would have to send our own personnel to 
supervise the expenditure or the distribu- 
tion of goods, with grave responsibility for 
their safety in some of the countries. 

I think modest expectation is incumbent 
wherever public amenities are primeval. 
Where paths between villages cannot be 
traversed by bicycle, there is no use pro- 
viding bicycles—no use providing trucks. 
where there are no roads for them—no use 
providing factories where the means do not 
exist for delivery of their products to the 
consumer. Arduous study of primeval con- 
ditions must precede prescription for their 
cure. 

Our great successful program in helping 
countries in need of help was the Marshall 
plan, whose significant characteristics were 
a specific goal and a specific budget for a 
specific number of years. The goal was 
reached and surpassed. Except for the in- 
crease in amount and time resulting from 
unanticipated deterioration of West-East -re- 
lations and the war in Korea, the budget 
was pretty well complied with. 

At the outset our negotiations with the 
benefactor nations, one by one, resulted in 
requests of which the aggregate far exceeded 
the budget. Then we got the beneficiary 
nations to discuss their needs together in 
the Committee for European Economic Co- 
operation, where each submitted the par- 
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ticulars of its deficits and surpluses and both 
sides of the ledger were Summed up and 
pooled together, with the others from its 
surpluses. This operation also brought the 
demands of each beneficiary under the criti- 
cal scrutiny of all the rest, a discipline 
which did much to temper the individual 
demands. 

It seems to me we must get back as close 
as we can to careful budgeting of foreign 
assistance commitments as to both amount 
and time. Also CEEC may provide a useful 
pattern for a Western Hemisphere Commit- 
tee for Economic Cooperation. 

In the days of the Marshall plan, we alone 
were the benefactor so that there was no 
need for an organization of benefactors. To- 
day, at least 15 nations are in a position to 
participate in varying degrees as benefactors; 
and we have the basis for an organization 
of them for the purpose. The advantages 
of this will not merely be a sharing of the 
load, but coordination, pooling of brains 
and experience, and greater inhibitions which 
a fractious applicant feels in the face of a 
group as distinguished from the face of a 
single Midas. 

Such an association would involve a de- 
gree of submergence of our views in the 
composite views of the group. The other 
side of that coin is that it might be good 
discipline for us to have to stay within lines 
approved by more thrifty partners. 


‘ 





Federal Handouts Unnecessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government during the past 3 
decades has made fantastic inroads into 
areas once considered the responsibility 
of local people and the State. As each 
year passes there seems to be an acceler- 
ation of Federal aid, grants-in-aid, and 
Federal assistance programs. In many 
cases where the Federal Government has 
stepped in to assist local communities 
there has been a genuine attempt to aid 
without attaching strings, but the record 
is clear that handouts from Washing- 
ton, D.C., inevitably lead to Federal 
controls. 

The people of my district are express- 
ing to me their concern with an opposi- 
tion toward this new role of the Federal 
Government in their lives. I have re- 
ceived many letters regarding this prob- 
lem. These leters urge me to resist 
efforts to expand the inroads made 
already. 

On July 3, 1961, an editorial appeared 
in the Everett (Wash.) Herald that 
echos the thinking of the many people 
in my district who have expressed their 
opposition to the Federal Government 
taking over the responsibilities of local 
governments. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this edi- 
torial in the Recorp: 

No ProsLtems Now REQUIRING EXPANDED 

FPepEeraL HANDOUTS 

The Federal Government, as we all know, 
has waded hip deep into activities which 
used to be undertaken, when needed, by 
State and local governments. 
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This has had the inevitable consequences. 
First, it has made a substantial contribution 
to the gargantuan size of Federal spending, 
Federal budgets, and Federal taxes. 

Second and more important, it has woe- 
fully weakened local independence, local 
responsibility, local pride in achievement. 
The general attitude becomes one of “Uncle 
Sam will take care of it, why should we 
worry?” 

It is argued, of course, that only the Fed- 
eral Government has the resources that 
are needed nowadays to cope with all man- 
ner of local problems. But that argument 
fails, mpre often than not, when put to a 
test. 

For instance, President Eisenhower last 
year vetoed a bill calling for expansion of 
Federal grants-in-aid for construction of 
sewage-treatment facilities, as a means of 
meeting the water pollution problem. He 
then called a National Conference on Water 
Pollution which was attended by 1,145 
people. 

A poll was taken and 70 percent of the 
delegates agreed that “We have no pollution 
problems that require any additional Federal 
controls. Enforcement is the primary con- 
cern of the State.” 

Today we are faced with other similar 
measures for Federal aid or for expansion of 
these handouts. 9 

One of the burning needs of the time is 
to turn back to the State and local govern- 
ments the rights, responsibilities, and obli- 
gations which belong to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

And beyond that we’d make huge savings 
in the precious coin of character and prin- 
ciples. We should paraphrase the confer- 
ence conclusion to read “we have no prob- 
lems that require any additional Federal 
controls.” 





More on Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25; 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
aid to education, in its various forms, 
is a controversial subject which has been 
getting much publicity these last few 
months both here in Washington and 
throughout the country at large. 

On Thursday, July 13, a very inter- 
esting editorial on this subject appeared 
in the Levittown Times, a newspaper in 
Lower Bucks County, Pa. The editorial 
was the result of action on such Federal 
aid taken by the school board of Lower 
Makefield Township, also located in 
Lower Bucks County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the said editorial: 
LOowER MAKEFIELD Says It WELL 

The Lower Makefield Township School 
Board made a bit of bright history the other 
evening by voting unanimously as being 
against Federal aid to education. 

As far as we've been able to discover, it’s 
the first school board in the country to come 
right out and stand up for what it thinks. 
Our congratulations to the board. 

This isn’t to say we agree entirely with 
the board. We think limited aid may be 
necessary as a matter of educa- 
tional facility and advantage among all chil- 
dren of the Nation instedd of among just 
those who by chance reside in financially 
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affluent and educationally enlightened 
States. At the same time we view the pres- 
ent. administration bill and its provisions 
for scattering indiscriminately taxpayers’ 
cash all over the country as well as its im- 
plication of ultimate Federal-controlled edu- 
cation and much misgiving. 

But the point is that we believe the Make- 
field Board nicely dramatized, by its vote, 
its understanding of a dangerous situation in 
America which if permitted to continue must 
eventually undermine the very basic struc- 
ture of the country. 

This situation has to do with school 
boards, township commissioners, and super- 
visors, borough councilmen, city officials, and 
State administrations dashing off to State 
capitals or to Washington for a financial 
handout every time they are confronted with 
a problem they themselves have neither cour- 
age nor capacity to solve. 

All of these handouts—or subsidies, call 
them what you will—are provided at the 
expense of the local taxpayer. Nothing is 
for nothing, as our local, State, and Federal 
tax rates, increasing by the year, well show. 

And, of course, the higher the tax rates 
the greater the danger. 





Bureaucratic Redtape Carried to an 
Absurdity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on Thursday, July 13, 1961, 
there appeared in the Wilmington Eve- 
ning Journal an excellent article written 
by Mr. Carl G. Smith in which he gives 
an excellent illustration of how bureau- 
cratic redtape can be carried to the de- 
gree of absurdity. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp under the title of “Bureaucratic 
Redtape.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ? 

(By Carl G. Smith) 


Ever wondered why the Army keeps its 
Engineer Corps so busy dredging channels? 
It’s because the Army’s old channels keep 
getting filled up with paper. 

This story is unfolding in a nearby unit of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard but prob- 
ably is repeated in every State. 

A member of an infantry company was 
injured during-a training session. The com- 
pany commander filled out a form in septup- 
licate (that’s seven copies) certifying that 
the injury occurred in line of duty. 

He sent the form to the battle group com- 
mander, who sent it to the division com- 
mander, in Harrisburg, who sent it to the 
State adjutant general, 20 miles away at 
Indiantown Gap, who sent it to the National 
Guard Bureau in the Pentagon, Washington, 
D.C. 

The NGB rejected the form because it 
failed to say under “remarks” that a copy 
of the report had been given to the injured 
man. It sent the form back to the State AG, 
who sent it back to the division commanding 
general, who sent it back to the battle group 
commander, who sent it back to tiie company 
commander. 
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The lowly captain filled in the required 
“remarks” and forwarded the form back to 
the battle group commander, who sent it to 
the commanding general, who sent it to the 
AG, who sent it to the Pentagon. 

By that time, the NGB had begun using a 
different form for such reports. Although 
the introduction date of the form was later 
than the date of the guardsman’s injury, the 
NGB sent the report back with a request that 
it be:repeated on the newer Department of 
the Army form. 

You guessed it—the request went through 
the State AG to the commanding general to 
the battle group commander to the company 
commander. 

By this time the form had acquired 18 
endorsements, was about an inch thick, and 
was contributing heavily to the Post Office 
Department's deficit every time it moved up 
or down the chain of command. But the 
company captain was still able to lift it, so 
he did his duty. He sent a request to the 
battle group commander for seven blank 
copies of the new form. 

The battle group had none, so it asked the 
division. 

None there either, so a request went to 
the AG. 

There were no copies of the form anywhere 
in Pennsylvania. 

At that point, for the first time, someone 
muttered, “This is ridiculous.” So a clerk 
short circuited the channel by telephoning 
to ask the NGB in the Pentagon about the 
form. 

After a search, he was informed that it 
was on the list of current forms but was not 
in stock and they were not sure it had actu- 
ally been printed yet. 

There it stands, for the moment. 

One man in the clogged channel maintains 
it would be cheaper to award the injured 
man 10-percent disability pay for life than 
to keep mailing heavier and heavier forms 
from company headquarters to Harrisburg to 
Indiantown Gap to the Pentagon and back. 





Path for an Elephant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of July 21, 1961: - 

PaTH FOR AN ELEPHANT 


The two major parties in the United States 
are both uneasy coalitions of diverse ele- 
ments. Both have difficulty in maintaining 
a clear-cut identity and taking a fully re- 
sponsible position before the voters. Out 
of office the problem get tougher. Just now 
it is the Republicans who are trying to find 
themselves. 

Between presidential elections the char- 
acter of an American party is largely reflected 
in its congressional record. But in the last 
6 months the Republican record has been 
especially blurred. On the whole Repub- 
licans in Congress have followed a conserva- 
tive, antispending course. Yet Republican 
votes have put through the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s most important bills. 

On several key issues a handful of Re- 
publican liberals have held the balance of 
power. Nominal Democratic majorities have 
been cut into by the defection of conser- 
ative southern Democrats. The issue has 
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been decided by the defection of a few Re- 
publicans from their party’s leadership. 
However much one respects the “independ- 
ent” congressman, this is no way to develop 
an effective and responsible opposition. 

Congressional Quarterly has tabulated the 
specific cases where Republicans have given 
scale-tipping aid to Democratic measures. 
Six times in the House and 10 times in the 
Senate Republican votes saved the admin- 
istration from defeat on crucial measures. 
These covered such things as minimum 
wages, feed grains, housing, depressed areas, 
Federal school aid, and reshaping of the 
House Rules Committee. On some of these 
measures aS Many as 20 Republicans fol- 
lowed Democratic leadership. 

Except in the feed grains vote most of these 
Republicans were from industrialized East- 
ern States with strong unions in their con- 
stituencies. And most of the measures in- 
volved enlarged Federal expenditures. Here, 
on the question of continued spending and 
mounting deficits, signs are appearing of sec- 
ond thoughts among other dissident Re- 
publicans. And here, on the ground of fiscal 
integrity and responsibility, could be the 
starting point of a feasible policy path for 
Republicans. 

Party unity is not going to be found by 
trying to nominate a presidential candidate 
3 years ahead of time. Personal promotion 
of Goldwater, Nixon, or Rockefeller won’t 
provide the cohesion in Congress required to 
develop responsible and effective party ac- 
tion. Nor will leadership come from follow- 
ing reactionary Democrats. 

There is more chance of Republicans com- 


ing together behind a hardheaded but for-~ 


ward-looking program. Opposition to infla- 
tion is both right and popular. So is a 
pragmatic approach to welfare questions and 
to issues of local versus Federal action. 
Many Federal spending projects have little 
utility until local incentives, planning, and 
action have prepared for them. The right 
kind of urban renewal is both essential and 
popular. A genuinely progressive tax sys- 
tem, releasing more energies than it curbs, 
would promote economic growth and at the 
same time provide greater equity. And more 
than one politician has proved that an hon- 
est, courageous demand for citizens to pay 
for benefits desired can be a good platform. 
The Republican opportunity lies in of- 
fering Government that is both responsive 
and responsible, compassionate and consti- 
tutional, imaginative and economical, hu- 
mane and honest. 





Comments by Hon. Edward Lowber Stokes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a former 
distinguished Member of this House, the 
Honorable Edward Lowber Stokes, was 
at one time a constituent of mine, a re- 
lationship from which I benefited 
greatly. 

Mr. Stokes has just written to me 
setting forth in succinct fashion his 
thesis in regard to our present im- 
broglio with Red Russia which I am 
pleased to quote as follows: 


My text is President Lincoln’s words, 


“Above all with unshaken faith in God the 
Supreme Ruler of men and nations.” Let 
us not threaten. Russia by costly space 
flights; but better show them that the great 
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power for peace abides with God alone. 
The Soviet people (and) the western nations 


surely will support this fact. - 
EDWARD LOWBER STOKEs. 


In that profession of faith I am sure 
everyone who believes in the divine 
power will prayerfully join. - 





National Farm Safety Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the week of July 23-29 the Nation will 
observe Farm Safety Week. The pur- 
pose of its observance is to promote the 
dedication to safety in the home; on the 
highway; on the farms; and wherever 
folks work, play, and live. 

Why? 

Unfortunately, the tremendous toll of 
accidents—of loss of life, and limb, and 
damage to property—constitutes a great 
moral and economic blight on the do- 
mestic life of America. 

Fundamentally, all of us have a re- 


_sponsibility for caring for our God-given 


lives. Also we have an obligation for 

assuring that no carlessness of ours 

jeopardizes the life or property of other 
people. 

Recently the LaCrosse Tribune pub- 
lished a conscious-stirring editorial en- 
titled “National Farm Safety Week a 
Reminder of Potential Dangers Lurking 
on Farms.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK A REMINDER 
OF POTENTIAL DANGERS LURKING ON FARMS 
The week of July 23-29 has been desig- 

nated as National Farm Safety Week, a 

period during which farmers are reminded 

of potential dangers lurking on farms, 
especially in the operation of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Haying is in progress and other harvesting 
will start soon. The tractor, mower, baler, 
field chopper, silage wagon, power shaft, and 
pitchfork are all potential killers. 

High hitches on tractors, coupled with 
heavy machinery in tow, can result in flip- 
ping the tractor over backward. Running 
tractors up steep hills or along steep in- 
clines can also result in tipping, often pin- 
ning the driver beneath. 

Moving parts on machinery should always 
be covered by shields. All machines should 
be stopped before any attempt is made to 
clean or grease them. Many accidents with 
cornpickers, hay choppers, grain harvesters, 
and other machinery are caused by thrust- 
ing an arm into the moving machinery and 
being caught up by whirling blades. 

Young children should not be permitted 
to operate tractors, nor to ride on them, 
especially during farm operations. 

Drownings in farm ponds, creeks, and 
even in water tanks point up the need for 
keeping small children under surveillance 
and out of dangerous places. Falls also can 
cause death. All ladders, stepladders, stools, 








in farm safety. The main point in safety, 
not only on the farm but in the city as well, 
is reasonable care. 





Will Retire Soon—Veteran Engineer Saw 
Mighty River Tamed During 46 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in the long history of the fight 
to control floods of the Mississippi, no 
man has made a more valuable contribu- 
tion than Mr. R. A. Latimer, for many 
years civil engineer with the Mississippi 
River Commission. Mr. Latimer is re- 
tiring this year but I am sure his interest 
in the Mississippi River program is as 
strong as always. 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose 
the following article from the Vicksburg 
Evening Post: i. 
Wirt Rerme Soon—VETERAN ENGINEER SAW 

Micury River Tamep Durinc 46 YEARS 


(By Annie Lee Sanders) 


R. A. Latimer and the Mississippi River 
have had a long and rewarding association— 
an association which has linked the two for 
almost half a century. 

Latimer is soon retiring after more than 
46 years with the U.S. Army Engineers. 
Earlier he worked with the Mississippi Levee 
Commission in Greenville. 

During this time he has seen a billion 
cubic yards of earth placed in levees to hold 
the rampant river in its banks. And this 
just a part of the gigantic program to tame 
the irrepressible Mississippi and make living 
possible along the great stretches of delta 
land. 

“It’s the levees that are the backbone of 
flood protection,” says the veteran engineer, 
who remembers when they were built with 
mules and scra; . 

Back in 1913-14 a contractor worked from 
“kin to can’t—kin see to can’t see,” he says, 
and moved about 20,000 to 30,000 cubic 
’ yards of dirt a month. 

Today’s hydraulic dredges and large drag- 
lines move that much dirt in 2 or 3 days. 

Latimer learned his first lessons about 





levee building and how dependent the peo- - 


ple were on these earthworks when he 
worked on road and drainage surveys for 
A. L. Dabney, of Memphis, and later for the 
Mississippi Levee Commission in Greenville. 

This was before he finished his engineer- 
ing studies at Mississippi State University 
then Mississippi A. & M. College. After 
part time as a rodman and levelman, he 
went back to college and received his degree 
in civil engineering. 

He returned to the Mississippi Levee Com- 
mission and then went to work with the 
U.S. Engimeers in the Memphis district. 
There was @ year or so during slack times 
when he worked elsewhere, returing to per- 
manent employment. 

Latimer has been in the thick of flood 
fighting since the big water and the record 
flood of 1927 and flood stages in 1929, 1932, 
1937, 1943, 1945, and 1950. There have been 
lesser floods but since 1927 they have all been 
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contained, he says. And therein lies the 
rewarding aspect of this long association 
with the river. 

“I like to think I have had a part in the 
development of this valley. Anyone can 
travel from one end of this alluvial area to 
the other and see the results of the vast 
program of flood protection and river im- 
provement.” 

Latimer came to Vicksburg in June 1930 
just after the Mississippi River Commission 
office was transferred here from St. Louis, 
Mo. This was soon after the Flood Control 
Act of 1928 which followed the valley’s dis- 
astrous flood of 1927 and put in motion the 
Federal Government’s present project and 
river control. 

He has been a valuable cog in the flood 
control works program, which, in addition 
to the vast line of levee placement has en- 
compassed construction of reservoirs, cut- 
offs, revetment work, dams, overbank flood- 
ways, dikes, drainage channels, pumping 
plants, floodwalls. 

Latimer has risen from the status of Junior 
engineer to serve’as engineer, senior engi- 
neer, principal engineer, executive assistant, 
chief of the river division, chief of operations 
branch, chief of construction and operations 
branch, chief of construction and operations 
division. He was promoted to chief engi- 
neering assistant in September 1950 upon 
retirement of Charles Senour who served in 
this capacity for a number of years. In June 
1956, he was made technical consultant to 
the Mississippi River Commission and its dis- 
tricts and it is from that position that he 
retires. 

He was awarded the Department of the 
Army’s Exceptional Civilian Service Award 
in 1953. This is the highest award made by 
the Secretary of the Army to civilian 
personnel. 

His plans for the future are uncertain— 
but whatever they are it is a safe bet they’ll 
be centered on the river with an unwavering 
interest in the project flood. 

“The past has seen tremendous strides in 
flood protection. The future should be 
secure, for plans now developed are designed 
to control the ‘project’ or probable flood,” 
he said. 

This is a flood’ more than 20 percent 
greater than the record flood of 1927. 

“A: probable flood—not a possible flood,” 
the sagacious fighter of the biggest of them 
all mused. 





Observations on Foreign Aid 
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HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a gi- 
gantic $8.8 billion foreign aid bill will 
soon be up for consideration by the Con- 
gress, and many legislators currently are 
pondering whether or not America is 
accomplishing any real good through 
vast financial extensions to countries 
across the waters. 

I have just recently received a report 
on foreign aid from a friend of 30 years, 
a gentleman who is competent and well- 
traveled, having served in capacities of 
economic responsibility in China, South 
and Central America, and Europe. 

I insert into the Recorp the thought- 
provoking observations of this student 
of economics, for I feel they are emi- 
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nently deserving of the scrutiny of my 
colleagues: ' 

We Americans could save ourselves much 
frustration and bewilderment as well as a 
great deal of money if we could learn to 
understand a few of the broadest facts and 
principles concerning affairs outside our 
borders. ’ 

A first principle is, there is no connection 
between the level of living of the people of 
other nations.and the question of whether 
or not they will embrace communism. Com- 
munism is a political system, and the ten- 
dency to embrace it is a reaction against 
political, not economic ills. It follows that 
economic aid, when considered as a vaccina- 
tion against communism, amounts to inter- 
national malpractice. This would be true 
even if it could be assumed that such aid 
can, in fact, affect the living levels of ordi- 
nary farmers and workers. 

A second principle, closely related to ‘the 
first one, is that underdeveloped nations 
have remained in that condition, not by any 
mere accident nor through lack of capital 
from outside, but by virtue of their own 
traditional systems of belief, centralized 
forms of political organization and control, 
and lack of education of the common people. 

Much that is misleading has been writ- 
ten as to the democratic. forms of govern- 
ment said to prevail or to be the ideal in 
some of the countries, both new and old, 
whose political and economic health now 
concerns us so much. The truth is that 
having a central parliament and an elected 
national executive is the least of the bless- 
ings of democracy, in any country. That 
which is much more liberating and satisfy- 
ing to the minds and spirits of the people 
is the power to man, finance and control 
their local governments, which deal with the 
issues of immediate concern to them, 
through local elections and locally con- 
trolled taxation. The common people of 
the great majority of the technically less 
advanced nations of the free world almost 
totally lack such powers. Typically, their 
local affairs are hopelessly in the grip of cen- 
trally administered bureaucracies, which are 
always hidebound and often corrupt. We 
should be concerned when they fall prey to 
communism, but we should not assume that 
democracy failed them as a form of govern- 
ment, since the chances are about 49 to 1 
that their government, whatever its name or 
outward form, was never a democracy. 

If the forms of government generally pre- 
vailing in the underdeveloped countries of 
the free world, including particularly the 
forms of government of states, provinces, 
counties, and townships, were imposed upon 
us we would rebel immediately, even if our 
living levels were not at once affected. 
Should we be so much surprised, therefore, 
if new roads, bridges, and harbors fail to 
stave off rebellion in poor countries where 
the common people have never yet tasted 
the power of doing anything substantial 
through their own politica) agencies to 
achieve their own nearest and most modest 
desires? Where the common farmers, us- 
ually about three-quarters of the popula- 
tion, wait helplessly to see what the central 
government plans to do for them, or to 
them? 

Another principle is that there is nothing 
about the expenditure of funds for great 
roads, bridges, railroads, harbors, storage 
plants, dams, or factories which is calcu- 
lated, in and of itself, to promote the eco- 
nomic development nor the political sta- 
bility of an underdeveloped nation. Eco- 
nomic development consists in each common 
citizen learning to do a little more efficiently, 
as time passes, his common daily tasks, each 
man in every walk of life profiting con- 
tinually from the advances being made by 
his fellows in his own and other pursuits. 
This process, which we have been expe- 
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riencing steadily ever since the Reforma- 
tion, is set off and kept going primarily by 
education. 

Since farmers in the beginning are most 
of the people, and all other advancement 
depends in part on producing more and bet- 
ter food, schooling for all the children of 
the farmers is a necessity. Yet in most of 
the underdeveloped countries of the free 
world, this elementary need is not being met, 
rural schooling as well as that of the poorer 
nonfarm people remaining deficient in both 
quantity and spirit. Nor are the govern- 
ments and their powers of taxation suffi- 
ciently decentralized, as yet, to provide uni- 
versal schooling efficiently. 

As a people develop in education and per- 

‘ sonal efficiency they construct roads, dams, 
and other facilities when and as they need 
and can afford them, They can borrow 
money—if they need to—without any gov- 
ernmental guarantee from us, as soon as 
they are able to make such investments 
function economically. When great capital 
investments are made far in advance of that 
stage, they are neither properly used “nor 
maintained, and have little more effect on 
the condition of the people than would an 
additional chain of mountains. 

In the past we have aided some of the 
friendly governments of underdeveloped na- 
tions to construct various great works, hope- 
fully for the benefit of their people as well 
as to impress their elite with the economic 
power of democracy, only to see the whole 
thing change hands in an unexpected, but 
totally predictable revolt. Nothing could be 
truer than that these gifts do not touch in 
any way the political roots of popular re- 
bellion. 

It is written, ‘Man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every world which proceeds 
out of the mouth of God.” This is a scien- 
tific and political as well as a religious truth, 
and we ignore it at our great peril. When 
we accept the dogma that “poor people are 
not interested in freedom or democracy,” we 
are accepting the false doctrines of material- 
istic communism itself. The Communists, 
on the other hand, in attacking directly the 
form of government of the underdeveloped 
countries and promising (falsely, as it al- 
ways transpires) a form of government 
which expresses the will of the people, are 
striking directly at the root of discontent. 
It is not surprising that they and other ele- 
ments who attack the established govern- 
ments of such countries are frequently 
successful, in spite of our efforts to shore up 
existing friendly regimes through economic 
support. 

The foundation of our own strength—even 
of our economic strength—is our religion 
and our philosophy and the resulting politi- 
cal and social organization and functioning 
of our society. This was clearer to more 
people in Jefferson’s day than it is at pres- 
ent, when the size and complexity of tech- 
nical advancements and capital accumula- 
tions of all kinds, mere byproducts of history 
though they are, seem to blind our eyes with 
fatness. We are unworthy of our history 
and we misunderstand the poorer people of 
other lands in offering merely our machines 
and our products when elemental needs of 
the human spirit cry for fulfilment. 

The true instincts of our people toward 
other nations have long had an effective ex- 
pression through a long list of Christian 
missionary enterprises, in which dedicated 
private citizens have placed their lives and 
the spiritual seeds of progress and happi- 
ness in the hands of other peoples around 
the globe. Results justify all effort ex- 
pended on the spreading of the Christian 
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message, since to the Christian influence 
more than to any other may properly be 
credited what knowledge of true freedom 
exists in the world. Yet Christianization, 
whether it produces religious conversion or 
not, has been slow among ourselves and is 
slow elsewhere. Furthermore, by definition, 
it cannot be a government effort. 

Then what can we do as a nation, through 
our Government, other than furnish mili- 
tary protection to the innocent and the 
weak? The common people of the under- 
developed countries suffer from helplessness 
and frustration at the hands of their cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic, elite-runm govern- 
ments, yet they are ignorant of the forms 
and principles of true democracy, and follow 
nearly any attractive advocate of change. 
The elite, who generally own much of the 
land, operate commerce and industry, and 
hold all the important offices, elective and 
otherwise, are almost equally unconscious 
of the principles, the forms, and the pro- 
cedures of truly democratic government. 
They are for the most part scornful of the 
capabilities of the poor and unschooled 
peasants and laborers of their countries to 
run their own small local affairs, and are 
disinclined to allow them the luxurious 
freedom of making their own mistakes with 
their own taxes. In countries where 90 per- 
cent of the taxes should in all equity be 
raised and spent in the villages by the vil- 
lagers, the elite have a sense of magnanimity 
if they allow 10 percent to be so spent. 

The same elite, intelligent and highly 
educated though many of them ‘be, do not 
know that governments are otherwise con- 
stituted in advanced countries, where the 
people long ago won their freedom from 
government by aristocracy. They do not 
know that it is this internal freedom which 
has produced a comfortable economy as a 
byproduct. 

The elite of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—kingdoms, colonies, and republics all 
alike—are in the position of the aristocracy 
of France before the French Revolution and 
of the imperial nobility of Russia before the 
Russian revolution—yes, and of the leading 
families of Cuba before the rise of Fidel 
Castro. Some of them know this, but are 
too much caught in the toils of accustomed 
power and wealth, too comfortable, and too 
lacking in faith, to do what the leaders of 
France, Russia, and Cuba could have done 
to save their countries and themselves from 
ruin. 


Must we let this majestic, historical trag- 
edy go on until its end? It may be too late 
to interfere, but if there is anything our 
Government can now do peacefully it is to 
try to educate the elite of the underde- 
veloped lands in the faith, the principles, 
the forms, the procedures, and the economic 
and social advantages of democratic govern- 
ment at all levels, from the village upwards, 
and then actively to assist the leaders of 
such countries to devise and put into opera- 
tion systems of government which will give 
their own common people the responsibili- 
ties of their own freedom. In some coun- 
tries the establishment of democratic 
government in depth would have to be ac- 
companied by land reform, in order to pro- 
vide a suitable base on which local govern- 
ments could finance and control their own 
local schools and roads. 

We can proceed usefully and effectively 
only in the spirit of our own revolution. 
To achieve the aims of fredom, our money 
is nearly worthless, but our ideas and guid- 
ance are much needed, along with our 
military protection. 
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To People Over 65 and to Their Sons 
and Daughters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 
it is rather unusual to put an advertise- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Yet, I want to place the contents of a 
full-page advertisement which appeared 
in the Washington Post in the Recorp. 
It appeared on Monday, July 10, 1961, 
and is headlined ‘“To People Over 65 and 
to Their Sons and Daughters.” 

This advertisement is telling the peo- 
ple of this country that health insurance 
is available nationwide to people over 
65 at reasonable cost. This is not the 
only insurance company which offers 
health insurance to older people. Nor 
is it the only kind of health insurance 
that is available to people over 65. The 
kinds of policies available are many and 
varied. They range from those which 
cover medical catastrophes and pay over 
$10,000 in benefits to those which are 
designed to meet what might be termed 
current or chronic health costs. There 
is presently in preparation a booklet 
which will cover this field more com- 
prehensively, listing the plans which are 
offered by over 100 American insurance 
companies to persons over 65. 

Health insurance for the aged is a 
new thing, only a few years old. Indeed, 
health insurance for all of us is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon on the American 
scene. Blue Cross and Blue Shield are 
relatively new programs and their ex- 
tension to cover the people over 65 
which is now almost nationwide is even 
more recent. 

The growth in health insurance in the 
United States has been not only recent 
but phenomenal, not just for the aged 
but for all of us. It is the result of 
our dynamic private enterprise system 
which, if not hindered, responds to meet 
the social needs of each generation. 

We have the greatest health care pro- 
gram of any society in history. It is 
the highest in quality and it spreads this 
quality quantitatively to all of our peo- 
ple. We want it to continue to advance 


‘in quality and in all respects. It is the 


height of stupidity to attack and dam- 
age a system that has had this great 
success in our haste to meet the prob- 
lems that that success has created—the 
cost of health for the extra 10 years of 
life medical science has given to all of 
us. 
I am satisfied that we can meet these 
problems of cost. Indeed, we are meet- 
ing them without damaging the system 
upon which we rely for even longer life 
expectancy than we now fortuitously 
Possess. 
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[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1961] 


To Peorpie Over 65 aNp TO THEIR Sons 
AND DAUGHTERS 


We believe that families of today are not 
fundamentally different from those of pre- 
vious generations. 

In this country parents have always taken 
care of their children until the children were 
able to support themselves. In like manner, 
sons and daughters have always wanted to 
help their parents who are no longer self- 
supporting, particularly in time of need 
brought on by age or sickness. 

Today, as distinguished from the past, not 
nearly so many parents and grown children 
are living together as one family, in the old 
family homestead or on farms and in small 

_tewns; often parents and their married chil- 
~’ dren live separately, although a son or daugh- 
ter may live nearby. 

Nevertheless, family ties continue as be- 
fore, and new ways of meeting family respon- 
sibilities under modern conditions have been 
deve ° 
Older parents recognize that they may well 
face larger hospital and medical bills as time 
goes on. Their sons and daughters under- 
‘stand this, too, just as they feel deep in their 
hearts their own desires to help their parents 
meet these bills if the parents are unable 
to do so. 

We believe that most people would prefer 
to budget these costs ahead of time through 
insurance. They know if they wait until the 
need arises they may well be faced with severe 
financial hardship. 

To help solve this problem, Metropolitan 
has for some years issued hospital and sur- 
gical expense policies up to age 75—recently 
to age 80—which are renewable for life. 
Under another policy, premiums cease at age 
65, when the policy becomes paid up and 
coverage continues for life. 

As a result of the expertence gained under 
these policies and in recognition of the grow- 
ing need for protection of this kind, Metro- 
politan has developed a new series of health 
policies. These policies will be issued at all 
ages, 65 and over, and go even further in 
covering the expenses of hospitalization for 
older people. 

The premiums on these policies may be 
paid by the older people themselves, or by 
their children who may have the ultimate 
responsibility for catastrophic hospital bills. 
Purthermore, under present income-tax laws, 
these premiums are treated as medical ex- 
penses of the taxpayer or his dependents for 
purposes of income-tax deductions. 

We believe that these new senior citizen 
policies will provide an answer for those 65 
and over in normal health who need and can 
afford them and for children who want to 
provide this type of protection for their 
parents. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF METROPOLITAN’S NEW SENIOR 
CITIZEN HEALTH PLANS 

' Designed to help meet major costs of hos- 
pitalization realistically. 

No age limit: As long as you are age 65 
or over, you can make application. If only 
one of a couple is over 65, the other may be 
as young as 56. 

Renewabie for life: Premiums will not be 
changed because of occurrences to you, as an 
individual—but may be changed only for all 
policyholders in your classification. 

Both husband and wife can be covered 
under a single policy. 

Convalescent care in nursing home fol- 
lowing hospitalization. 

Hospitalization for mental illness included. 

Coverage combinations to fit your needs. 


Extensive coverage periods. 

Substantial hospital room and board al- 
lowances. 

Benefits for special hospital services, 
charges by physicians and surgeons and for 
special nursing. 
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For full details, call your Metropolitan 
man or your nearest Metropolitan office. 
Remember, Metropolitan is as local as Main 
Street—as close your your phone 

(These policies are not yet available in 
California.) 

METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co., 
Ceci. J. Nort, 

t. 
F. W. EcKEr, 

Chairman of the Board. 
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Six Intellectuals in White House Have 
Great Influence Over Our Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. — 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor, writing in the 
Washington Daily News of July 24, made 
some interesting comments’ about the 
White House staff and the influence of 
certain staff members over the lives of 
all of us in this country. I now include 
the article: 

* THEORISTS IN POWER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

An intellectual who dishonors scholarship 
is an awful thing to see—like a child who 
testified against its mother in a divorce 
case. 

Caps and gowns are muddled when Ph. 
D.’s, fascinated by being at the seat of power 
in Washington, lend a mystic respectability 
to welfare-state socialism and support what 
is, in essence, merely a power play. 

This political fraud, so full of miracles and 
promises, is founded on much that is as 
shaky as astrology. If the intellectuals can- 
not see through it, they are either not intel- 
lectuals or they care not one whit for history, 
the economic lessons or cause and effect or 
the age-old traps which bait the frailties of 
mankind. 

In the White House alone are six such 
intellectuals: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Mc- 
George Bundy, Richard Neustadt, W. W. 
Heller, James Tobin and Kermit Gordon. 
Fresh from college faculties, they are listened 
to daily by the President. They have great 
influence over our economy, our lives and 
the security of the United States. 

By and large their views are a synthesis 
from the late John Maynard Keynes and 
Harold J. Laski and other London School of 
Economics Professors who sparkplugged 
Britain’s Labor-Socialist Party, the Fabian 
Socialists based at Oxford. Their amorphous 
French and Italian brothers and, interest- 
ingly enough, the Munich “Engineer” Econ- 
omist Dr. H. G. Hjalmar Schacht as- 
sembled for Goering at Heidelberg to design 
Germany's national socialism. They top 
these off with the widely disputed teachings 
of Prof. Alvin V. Hansen who is, in fact, one 
of their number and now a top adviser to the 
Treasury Department. 

Granted their good intentions, it is also 
usual to suggest they are being honest with 
themselves in sponsoring unlimited Govern- 
ment spending (or refusing to place any 
ceiling on it), deficit financing, 2-percent-a- 
year inflation, and the grim and often greedy 
purposes of centralizing control of every- 
thing in Washington (i.e. in political 
hands). 

But surely they are aware that the con- 
trol of votes is one obvious purpose in all 
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this and is the inevitable end product. Is 
that honestly a liberal position? 

They know better than that. Our higher 
education has a great deal to answer for, as 
did Europe’s, when any intellectual leader- 
ship is as servile as this. 

These men saw what happened in France 
when similar measures of the Blum socialist 
government and its Paris professors con- 
tributed to France’s tragic weakness and her 
ignoble defeat in 39 days. They saw Britain's 
labor-socialist government and its intellec- 
tual mentors all but complete the wreckage 
of England at war’s end until their statism 
vas stopped by a rousing repudiation at the 
polls. 

But unlike their British and French 
brothers, they do not openly declare their 
objectives for their country. They sup- 
pose Congress to be confused and the public 
unknowing or asleep while their purposes 
visit our economy through the back door. 

This is insidious. Surely we are entitled 
to know what is happening to us and that 
they serve as the handmaidens of the wel- 
fare state socialism to which the new ad- 
ministration is, in fact, committed. 

But these intellectuals, like their political 
masters, lack the courage to lift the veil. 





Is It Nothing to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. IKARD of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent sermon of Dr. James H. Landes, 
minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Wichita Falls, Tex., was so striking and 
so thought provoking that I wish to 
make it available for study by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Dr. Landes’ thesis that neglect and 
indifference toward our most cherished 
institutions, the church, our democratic 
form of government, and our basic free- 
doms are the fundamental causes of the 
undermining of our internal strength, 
without which we will be unable to 
withstand the onslaughts of commu- 
nism, is a thought which should be 
pondered not only by the Members of 
Congress, but by every citizen of the 
United States. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to insert Dr. Landes’ remarks: 

Is Ir NOTHING To You? 

(Message by Dr. James H. Landes, First 
Baptist Church, Wichita Falls, Tex., July 2, 
1961) 

In the gospel of Luke we read: “And when 
he beheld the city, he wept over it, crying, 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not! Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” (Luke 19: 41; 13: 
34, 35.) 

Suppose that on last election day an officer 
had visited the home of some Wichita Falls 
citizen and had said, “You did not vote to- 
day, and you must appear in court and stand 
trial for subversive inactivity against your 
country.” 

Or suppose someone should go this morn- 
ing to a father sitting in the home in his 
bedslippers and his robe and serve him with 
&@ summons, saying unto him, “You, sir, are 
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guilty of subversive inactivity against your 
church. You are bearing a witness, sir, 
against all that she stands for.” 

Or suppose someone should go to a man 
who has the ability and the time to teach 
young people the word of God, or to lead a 
group of Royal Ambassadors or a Scout 
group, or to lead a choir, or to usher, and 
request him to serve—but he refuses. Sup- 
pose, I say, he had both the ability and the 
time, but he refused to serve. Now suppose 
the interested party said, “Sir, why do you 
desire to contribute to the immorality and 
juvenile delinquency and to the spiraling 
crime rate in our community, in our State, 
and in our land?” 

Every such imaginary person would be 
amazed, and would forget momentarily to 
be angry, so great would be his amazement. 
Yet, in each case, the charge would be a just 
one. 

Very clearly Jesus said, “Whosoever 
heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them, shall be likened unto a man who 
builds his house upon a rock. But whoso- 
ever heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them not, is likened unto the man who 
builds his house upon the sand.” 

Jesus said, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

In the business of righteousness and 
faith there is no neutral ground. To re- 
fuse to participate, to neglect opportunity, 
is to cast one’s vote against. All over the 
Nation today sermons will be preached on 
the subversive activity of the Communists 
in our midst, and we would be foolish indeed 
if we did not hear the warning, if we did 
not take action to prevent subversive activ- 
ity, if we were not aware of these things 
that are going on, if we did not oppose sub- 
versive activities in all ways. But, as real 
and dangerous as the subversive activities of 
the enemies are, the worst enemy we face 
today is the enemy that resides within— 
that of neglect, that of inactivity, that of 
passing by civic and religious opportunities. 

H. G. Wells focalizes this very pointedly 
and poignantly in one of his stories in which 
he has a character say, “I do not care if 
the Nation is going to pieces, I do not care if 
the Stone Age is returning, I do not care 
if it is the sunset of civilization—I have an 
appointment. Let the law of the Medes 
and the Persians stand as it will, I am going 
to play croquet with Aunt Mary at 12:30.” 

Do you see the tragedy of this? It scarcely 
seems possible that that for which our for- 
bears died we would not be careful to exer- 
cise or to protect. It scarcely seems possi- 
ble that we would not care enough to be 
alert and to give of our substance and self 
and time to preserve that which was bought 
for us with labor of mind, and heart, and 
blood. If ever we lose that which is good 
in America, it will be because there are mil- 
lions of indifferent people in our Nation. 
Exactly the same thing is true of our Bap- 
tist heritage—our free-church heritage. If 
we ever lose the great principles of free- 
dom for which our forbears died, it will be 
because we are indifferent to them—do not 
give ourselves to preserving them. It will be 
because we do not care enough for freedom 
of mind, and freedom of thought, and lib- 
erty of conscience to give ourselves to propa- 
gating the great gospel of freedom. 

It makes no difference where you turn, all 
of the reliable historians agree that it is 
the great emphasis upon religious freedom 
that is the distinctive thing about the Gov- 
ernment of our Nation, and in this particu- 
lar area Baptists have had a great part. 
Bancroft, for example, says, “Freedom of 
conscience and absolute freedom of mind 
are the gift of the people called Baptists to 
the great American Nation.” 

If you read the historian, John Knox, this 
statement you would find: “The Baptists 
were the first propounders of absolute lib- 
erty—just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty.” 
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Our forbears wrote this love for freedom 
and religious liberty into the Constitution 
by their blood, and sweat, and tears. We 
Baptists believe that the privilege of choice 
is the crown jewel of humanity. We be- 
lieve in the Lordship of Jesus Christ. We 
believe that all we are brethren and that 
there is one Lord, and that the open word of 
God is the law by which we should live. 
We believe in the right of private judgment. 
This is our glorious heritage—that never be- 
fore had religious liberty been written into 
any governmental document until it was 
placed in the Constitution of the United 
States. It was written in because a group 
of our forbears died for the faith. I want 
to remind you this morning that the privi- 
lege of religious liberty has been bought at 
a dear price. 

The first president of Harvard University 
was Henry Dunster, a Baptist preacher, and 
because he insisted upon the rights of pri- 
vate judgment in religious matters, he was 
banned from Harvard. Read your history. 
I remind you that Roger Williams was driven 
from the State of Massachusetts because he 
insisted that the soul was free before God— 
that no institution and no person could 
come between a man and his God. I re- 
mind you that John Clark was banished from 
all of New England. Obadiah Holmes, who 
said that man is free to speak his mind and 
free to find God for himself, was tied to the 
whipping post in Boston Commons and 
whipped until he was nearly dead. 

Now .it is our belief that every man is a 
free agent before God. Any true Baptist 
would rise at midnight to defend the right 
of any person—the Methodist, the Presby- 
terian, the Roman Catholic—as a free soul 
before his God. We also would insist that 
all men, including ourselves, be given abso- 
lute freedom of mind and freedom of 
thought in their religious experiences. This 
great privilege was bought by the blood of 
our forebears. They pled, they suffered, they 
were persecuted, and in America for the first 
time it was said, “There shall be a free 
church, in a free State, in a free Nation.” If 
we wish to lose this privilege of freedom, all 
we have to do is to refuse to propagate this 
truth and to stand by it, not only for our- 
selves but for others. 

Let us look for a moment at the church. 
I am greatly concerned about the enemies 
of the church. I know the devilish power of 
communism. I know how the Communists 
operate at the levels of leadership, command- 
ing strategic positions in teaching, strategic 
authoritative positions. I know of the Com- 
munists’ subversive activities, but I can tell 
you this morning that I am more concerned 
about our subversive inactivity than I am 
about their subversive activity. I am far 
more concerned about that vast group of 
indifferent people in this community who 
care nothing about the church, who claim 
to be loyal Americans, than I am about those 
obvious opponents of the church who are 
cleverly using the indifferent. 

You see, there are three or four groups 
here. There are those kindly disposed men 
and women who would not think of living 
in a community where there was no church. 
Yet they never do one thing to make the 
church strong. If you confront them with 
the fact that they are parasites, immediately 
they are angry. They carry no financial 
burden; they teach no children the Bible; 
they build no buildings; they may attend the 
worship services on Easter or on New Year's 
Day. 

The other day in another community I 
visited with some people who are first citi- 
zens—lovely people they are, and very dear 
friends of mine. Each of them is a center 
of influence in the community. They have 
left the church entirely out of their lives. 
Every weekend they spend at the lake. By 
their action and by their attitude they are 
saying to the whole community, “It is smart 
to have nothing to do with the church—to 
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stay away from the institution for which 
Christ died.” These people have leftover 
influences in their heart from their godly 
and pious Christian parents. Because these 
people who are first citizens in the com- 
munity are decent people of a sort, their in- 
fluence is even more pernicious. Muiti- 
tudes of friends say, “Look at John and Mary. 
They have nothing to do with the church. 
Who needs the church, anyhow?” These 
people felt very bad when they were told 
that their indifference was subverting every- 
thing that the church was trying to do. 
Nevertheless, hear this.. They are subvert- 
ing—by their neglect, by their indifference— 
everything for which the church stands. 

Too, I am thinking also about that group 
of people whom we might call moderate. 
churchmen. Samuel Butler, who cared 
nothing for morals—and ess for the 
church—said, “The best way to get the 
church set aside is to fill it with moderate 
churchmen.” Then he went on to say, “The 
best way to get free love, and infanticide, 
and suicide, as we define it, is to fill the 
church with moderate churchmen.” 

Also, there are the people who subvert the 
work of Christ by giving a lie to their pro- 
fession. They profess to be followers of 
Jesus Christ, but there is no evidence in 
their lives that they really follow Him. 
They give the preacher their hand, but they 
never give Christ their hearts. Their faith 
is not belted to their lives; their behavior is 
not belted to their profession. 

Lord Melbourne once said, “If we must 
have a faith, let us have a cool and indiffer- 
ent one, such as the one we have.” 

With wrath Jesus set Himself against in- 
difference from the first day of His earthly 
ministry. Study the New Testament and see 
His burning wrath for a New Testament 
church that is neither cold or hot. “I will 
spew thee out of my mouth as an insipid 
thing.” He said. (Reference, Revelations 
$3: .16.) 

Read the 10th chapter of Luke, the story 

of the Good Samaritan. There was no out- 
breaking evil listed against the priest and 
the Levite; they simply passed by a wounded 
man. 
Read, if you will, the 16th chapter of 
Luke, and hear Jesus speak in words that 
burn. ‘Dives was not accused of any overt 
sin; he simply lived sumptuously and allowed 
Lazarus to starve to death at his gate. 

Read the 25th chapter of Matthew. Jesus 
said to the many gathered before Him—pro- 
fessing to be followers, “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed 
me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.” They said, to Him “When saw we 
Thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee?” Jesus said, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.” 

If you will study your New Testament 
carefully, you will find that there was a man 
who was given a pound. (Reference—Mat- 
thew 25.) He did no positive evil. He sim- 
ply wrapped the pound in a napkin, and he 
buried it. He failed to use it for the glory 
of God. When the owner came back to him, 
he said, “You wicked, good-for-nothing 
servant.” - 

Read His illustrations about agriculture. 
He tells us about three kinds of unproductive 
soil—one hard that would receive no seed, 
one stony that would give no rooting, and 
one that was rich with all sorts of growth 
but without the kind of fruit He w=snted. 
All the way through, the gist of the lesson 
is that the ground was useless—useless, rot 
productive. Hear His words about savuorless 
salt, about lights hid under a bed or under _ 
a bushel. He spoke out against uselessness. 

To say that we love Christ and to do noth- 
ing about it is sheer hypocrisy. To say that 
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we love young people and to be careless 
about the things that they read, careless 
about the things that they see, and careless 
about the things that they do, is to give 
the lie to our profession. To say that we 
love the church—and to fail to support 
her—is to be hypocritical. To say that we 
wish to lead men into the abundant life in 
Christ, to say that we wish Christ to tri- 
umph in our community, in the land, or in 
the hearts of young people; and yet to give 
no effort, to give ne time, to give no heart, 
to shed no blood—this is to tell a lie by our 
lives. It is hypocrisy. It is against Pharisai- 
cal hypocrisy that Jesus directs a vast 
amount of His teaching in the New Testa- 
ment. 

On the slope of Longs Peak outside Estes 
Park there is a giant tree that has decayed. 
That giant tree was there 400 years before 
it fell. It was there as a seedling when Co- 
lumbus Janded at San Salvador. It with- 
stood 400 winter snows. It was struck by 
lightning 14 times. In its great strength it 
withstood the winter’s ice and snow and the 
perilous storms and lightning, but one day 
a little beetle that I could crush between my 
forefinger and my thumb attacked that tree. 
Today that tree is destroyed. 

If our Nation should lose her heritage, or 
if our church should lose her witness, it 
will be because we neglect the gifts that are 
ours. We allow the beetles of neglect, in- 
Gifference, and carelessness to destroy us. 
We are so prone to take out our action by 
well wishing. Well wishing,-you see, is such 
an easy way. We think about the church, 
and we love it, and we wish it well. But 
well wishing is like a vampire that sucks 
the blood out of a man while.it lulls him 
to sleep, unless that well wishing is coupled 
with action of will, and mind, and heart. 

I beg you this morning not to overlook 
the teachings of Jesus, “Whosoever heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them—do- 
eth them—shall be likened unto the man 
who built his house upon a rock.” 

You see, this truth goes out into all 
areas. It is true in the physical realm. If 
you do not use one of your senses, or one of 
your abilities, you wil lese it. The moles 
that live umder the ground and the fish that 
swim in Echo River in Mammoth Cave have 
no eyes. Outwardly they have physical eyes, 
but the optic nerve is dead. God’s law has 
worked. They didn’t use their eyes, so they 
had to loge their vision. 

The same thing works with the mind. A 
great man who gave himself to science said 
that he had lost his appreciation for aesthe- 
tics. He-had no leve for poetry or music, be- 
cause that part of his brain had atrophied. 

The same thing is true in the realm of the 
spirit. Jesus said, “All manner of sin shall 
be forgiven except the sin against the Holy 
Spirit, and it shall mot be forgiven in this 
world nor in the world te come.” It is not 
because God does not want to forgive; it is 
simply that, if we do not use our spiritual 
ability to respond, that spiritual ability is 
finally lost. 


“There is a time, I know not when, 
A place, I know not where, 
on marks the destiny of men 

To glory or despair.” 

The old preachers used to tell experiences 
of deathbed repentance, but such experiences 
* are very rare. If you stand beside the death- 
bed of an old man, you may say unto him, 
“Do you wish the Bible?” He will likely 
say, “No.” “Do you wish a preacher?” Likely 
he will say, “No.” The reason is God’s in- 
evitable law. You feel of his pulse, and it 
is very weak. “Past feeling,” the Scripture 
says. Left alone—in his sin. 

The sure way to destruction—whether it 
be a nation or a church or a spiritual soul— 
- wg ape te continue to pass by oppor- 

unity. 
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Tribute to Rev. Walter O. Parr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, at a 
time when everyone is becoming very 
much aware of the position and respon- 
sibilities of the United States in world 
affairs, it is with great pride that I would 
like to commend the activities and dedi- 
cation of a patriotic Kentuckian and a 
great American, the Reverend Walter O. 
Parr. 

Reverend Parr has been devoting him- 
self to bettering the living conditions of 
developing nations for 8 years. He has 
worked alone, and out of the public eye. 
The scope of the task he has set for him- 
self and is carrying out, however, should 
serve as inspiration to every loyal Amer- 
ican, both to those who are already ac- 
tive in this area, as proof that they are 
not alone, and to those who have wanted 
to do something but may have felt they 
were too small to be of help. I am hon- 
ored to be able to claim this man as a 
native of my own State of Kentucky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article from the New York Times printed 
in the REecorp: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREACHER OPERATES A ONE-MaN FOREIGN AID 
PLan—Has SENT SHIPLOADS OF TOOLS AND 
LIVESTOCK TO KOREA 

(By Kennett Love) 

A country preacher in Paducah, Ky., has 
begun a foreign aid mission of shipload mag- 
nitude and made the world his parish. 

The Reverend Walter O. Parr operates on 





_& shoestring. He is president, executive 


secretary, and only permanent staff member 
of World Friendships, Inc. 

But in the last 8 years he has sent four 
shiploads and a planeload of farm equip- 
ment, tools, medicine, hospital supplies, and 
livestock to Korea and is now collecting a 
shipload for Arab refugees in Jordan. 

“This will be the best ship I have ever 
loaded, as far as the material is concerned,” 
Mr. Parr said yesterday, pitching his Texas- 
style panama on the bed in his hotel room 
and mopping the sweat on his lean, ruddy 
face. He came here to hire a ship and dis- 
cuss details with representatives of some of 
the Jordanian beneficiaries. 

VISITS WASHINGTON 

He went to Washington last night to see 
Officials of Future Farmers of America, a 
youth group. that helps collect equipment 
and sends young men to show the recipients 
how best to use it. 

Mr. Parr, who was born 60 years ago in 
Bowie, Tex., is a Presbyterian minister who 
learned how to organize foreign aid ship- 
ments as a member of the Church World 
Service from 1947 to 1952. He helped the 
church group to send three shipments of 
livestock to West Germany. 

His son, a career marine, suggested the 
present program in 1951 as he was about to 
embark for Korea. 

Two-thirds of the Jordanian shipment, in- 
cluding $300,000 worth of medicine and 250 
head of cattle, is ready to be dispatched to 
Pensacola, Fla., for a vessel due to leave in 
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October. Seventy organizations in Jordan, 
including 15 clinics and hospitals, will share 
in the shipment. 

To have a freer and more direct hand in 
distribution, Mr. Parr will raise the freight 
costs himself rather than accept them from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, as he did for his previous shipments. 
He will need about $20,000. Hellenic Lines 
has offered to carry his cargo at half price. 


AMBASSADOR PHONES 


The Jordanian project began when Am- 
bassador Yousef Haikal read about Mr. Parr's 
Korean ships and telephoned him. The 
Minister went to Jordan last summer to study 
the needs of the refugees. 

The burden of the Jordanian project 
obliged Mr, Parr to relinquish his pastoral 
work. 

Much of the shipment has been collected 
through’ civic organizations in small towns. 
Last wéek he got a tractor from a committee 
in Atmore, Ala. 

Mr. Parr emphasized the need for farm 
equipment by saying: ; 

“Uniess they have tools, livestock, and 
equipment when all the surplus food Wash- 
ington sends them is gone, they are still going 
to be in a mess.” 





Hidden Ball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
8.C., of July 20, 1961: 

Himpen BALL 


The International Conference on Cotton 
Textiles is proceeding according to plan in 
Geneva. Nobody knows anything except 
Under Secretary George W. Ball and his dele- 
gation from the U.S. State Department. Mr. 
Ball refuses to see newspapermen and has 
ruled against all briefings on the course and 
progress of the conference. 

This attitude has been particularly dis- 
couraging to the distinguished group of 
American textile leaders who are attempting 
to act as advisers to the U.S. delegation. 
They were not wanted by Mr. Ball and it 
took the intervention of Commerce Secre- 
tary Luther Hodges to have them included 
in the Geneva group. They had to pay their 
own expenses and have only a quasi-official 
status. 

One of the unconfirmed reports early this 
week was that the United States had pro- 
posed a rollback of slightly better than 30 
percent in this country’s imports of cotton 
textiles from Hong Kong. All over 30 per- 
cent—perhaps 2 or 3 percent of the Hong 
Kong total—would be assigned to Japan as 
a reward for that country’s voluntary restric- 
tion of exports to the United States. 

Mr. Ball’s secrecy and his insistence that 
the State Department knows best in all 
things pertaining to international trade in 
textiles has long been a cause for deep con- 
cern in the American textile industry. There 
is a feeling of sacrifice in the air at Geneva 
and, on the basis of past conferences, the 
Americans know whose necks are being 
shaved for the ax. 

It is too early to say that the promises of 
President Kennedy to aid the American tex- 
tile industry will be ignored by the State 
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Department. But there is nothing to indi- 
cate any change in the basic program adopted 
a dozen years ago by the State Department 
to support textile production in underde- 
veloped countries even though this program 
would in time wreck the American textile 
industry. 
WHO’s WHO 

The Washington bureau of this newspaper 
was able to give us only a fragmentary sketch 
of George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. He was an early New 
Dealer and is known to be a close friend and 
one-time law associate of Adlai Stevenson. 

He joined the Roosevelt administration in 
1933, 1 year after receiving his law degree 
from Northwestern University. In the years 
that followed he served in the Agriculture 
and Treasury Departments and in the Office 
of the General Counsel. In 1944 he became 
Associate General Counsel of the Lend Lease 
Administration. 

In 1944 he became Director of the US. 
Strategic Bombing Survey in London and in 
1946 went into private practice as a member 
of the law firm of Clery, Gottlieb, Steen,, and 
Ball. After World War II he became associ- 
ated with French and English interests plan- 
ning a tunnel under the English Channel and 
commuted frequently between Washington 
and Paris. 

He was appointed to his present position 
with the State Department on January 11 
and sworn in on February 1, 1961. 

None of this would indicate Mr. Ball has 
any special knowledge or experience which 
would qualify him to deal with problems of 
the American textile industry. He seems 
eminently qualified to deal with them as the 
State Department sees fit. 





Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
had occasion recently to convey. my con- 
gratulations in person to Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay on his appointment to Chief of 
Staff for the Air Force. I now wish to 
take the opportunity to make public my 
considered opinion of this great Air 
Force officer. 

In addition to having known him per- 
sonally for 19 years, it comes into my 
particular province to make these re- 
marks .because General LeMay literally 
made the Strategic Air Command the 
important arm of defense that it is, and 
in my district in Oklahoma there are 
two bases harboring SAC. 

He assumes this position of tremen- 
dous responsibility at a very graye time 
and in the midst of a heated argument. 
There is a group of military strategists 
who claim that the manned bomber is 
a dead issue and that the future belongs 
to the missiles. On the other hand, 
there are equally as strong advocates 
arguing that the manned bomber as it 
is currently used is one of our main de- 
terrents of war. 

Only time and General LeMay will 
settle this argument. 

In the meantime, if the general proves 
true to form, and I am convinced he will, 


he- will develop the most efficient, the 
best managed Air Force the country has 
ever had. 

That was what he did with SAC from 
the time he took over that command in 
1948, reorganized it, and whipped it into 
the finest, most efficient bombing force 
ever—on a constant worldwide alert. 

General LeMay was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in 1929, almost 32 
years ago, and for 17 years of those 32 
he has been a general—a record of rec- 
ommendation in itself. 

So it is with complete confidence, and 
with thorough appreciation of the job 
he is undertaking, that I add my com- 
mendations to the many that have al- 
ready preceded. 





Merchant Fleet Threatened by New 
Union Assault 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the July 22, 1961, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post there ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Our Mer- 
chant Fleet Is Threatened by New 
Union Assault.” 

This editorial points up a major prob- 
lem confronting the American merchant 
marine and points up a problem deserv- 
ing the attention of every Member of 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
July 22, 1961] 
Our MERCHANT F.ieet Is THREATENED BY 
New UNION ASSAULT 

(By Rear Adm. D. V. Gallery, U.S. Navy, 

retired) 

The maritime strike backed by an alliance 
of Jimmy Hoffa and the seafarers is a sober- 
ing example of what irresponsible union 
labor can do to the country and to the na- 
tional defense posture of the United States. 
Such a strike could strangle the economy of 
the country and dump the Navy’s war plans 
into the bilges. It could create an image 
of the United States to the rest of the world 
as a big nation with no respect for its 
solemn obligations to small nations. 

The battle is over what the unions call 
runaway ships. They sail under what the 
Government calls flags of convenience and 
the shipowners, flags of necessity. Those 
are the flags of Panama, Liberia, and Hon- 
duras (Pan-LibHon), now flown by many 
U.S.-owned ships, including the biggest and 
most modern part of our vital tanker fleet. 
These ships, firmly pledged to U.S. control 
in wartime, are indeed runaway ships, 
fugitives from the ruinous wagés dictated 
by the unions which make it impossible for 
unsubsidized U.S. ships to compete in the 
free market with foreign ships. 

Featherbedding on the railroads and by 
the union rocketeers at Cape Canaveral has 
its counterpart at sea. Crews’ wages on 
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US. ships have been inflated to several 
times those for the same type of ships un- 
der PanLibHon flags. The PLH ships pay 
union wages for the countries the crews 
hail from, which are good wages for those 
countries, but not equal to U.S. wages. We 
now pay subsidies of $130 million per year, 
87 percent of which goes to crews’ wages. 
To subsidize the US. PLH fleet would take 
half a billion. 

The unions claim shipowners use PLH 
flags not only to escape inflated wages but 
also to evade US. taxes. Actually they save 
money for the Treasury. Much of the na- 
tional income of PanLibHon countries comes 
from their 25 million tons of merchantship 
registry. Take this income away, and we 
would have to give them millions in foreign 
aid and free gifts. How much better it is 
to let our shipowners carry the foreign-aid 
burden and pay these friendly little coun- 
tries for services rendered rather than pau-~- 
perize them with handouts from the Treas- 
ury. 

What the unions demand is that all U.S.- 
owned ships come under unien jurisdiction 
regardless of PLH flags. This would be a 
violation of the sovereignty of the small 
nations involved, because jurisdiction of a 
country over the internal affairs of a ship 
fiying its flag is absolute. You can register 
a ship in any country willing to accept it. 

But last January the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board barged into this touchy inter- 
national area and by a 3-to-2 vote ruled 
that the U.S. unions have jurisdiction 
over the crew of a US.-owned ship flying 
the Liberian flag and not even manned by 
Americans. It did this over the shocked 
protests of the State, Defense, and Com- 
merce Departments. U.S. unions have no 
more right to muscle in on PLH ships than 
they have to do so in the new $250 million 
Ford plant in England. 

The State Department protested this arbi- 
trary and unilateral action against small 
Latin American and African countries. De- 
fense protested because this action makes 
wastepaper out of all the Navy’s mobiliza- 
tion plans. PLH ships were immediately 
available in the Korean war. But they 
wouldn’t be available if under European 
flags; and the owners won’t register them 
under the US. flag and thereby accept juris- 
diction of the US. unions. 

In either case the Navy would lose most 
of its wartime tanker fleet. Oil is the life- 
blood of a modern war plan, and this strikes 
at the Navy’s jugular vein. 

The stakes in this battle are free enter- 
prise and our competitive system of econ- 
omy. The ships fighting it will be flying 
“flags of survival.” 





Race Problem Great Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following state- 
ment from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 
S.C., of July 22, 1961: 

RACE PROBLEM GREAT CHALLENGE 
(By Louis Sossamon) 

The greatest problem facing America in 
this age is the problem of race relations. 
We all want better race relations. 

Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Methodist bishop, 
says that “in some communities you can get 
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better relations, by altering the established 
customs of the people. In others you can- 
not. There are two aspects to the problem. 
One is the aspect of public citizenship. 
Every man who is a citizen ought to enjoy 
equal rights in all public places and facilities. 
But when you touch on voluntary associa- 
tions, that is something else. Public rights 
are one thing, but there are private rights, 
also. Is it right to.force a store to adopt 
its clientele in the name ef public interests?” 


Speaking of the chureh, Bishop Harmon . 


says the “Protestant Chureh is a voluntary 
association. Through voluntary means, peo- 
ple in time will provide the answer to their 
problems if force is kept eut of it.” 

The truth is that we all, regardless of race, 
practice discrimination in our daily lives. 
That is, if we don’t wish to associate or join 
@ group, we don’t associate or join it. If we 
don’t like a crowd or a church, we just go 
somewhere else. There is not a set pattern, 
as there are degrees in all this matter. 

Bishop Harmon, addressing a group at a 
Methodist conference, stated further that “if 
people go somewhere else together, that is 
their business. It is mine when my house 
er my facilities are to be used.” The ad- 
dress was closed with this observation: “A 
leader cannot get too far ahead of his people, 
nor must he be pushed. There is a way that, 
slowly, slowly, betterment can come.” 





Charitable Donations te Public Schools 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, many people think of giving 
money to private institutions of learn- 
ing, but whoever thought of giving 
money to a public scheol? Obviously, 
very few people have thought about this 
because in many instances if not in all 
instances there is no mechanism pres- 
ently existing whereby a person with 
charity in his or her heart and a desire 
to further education can make a chari- 
table donation to his or her alma 
mater—the Margaret Goodall Elemen- 
tary School, the James Hixson Junior 

“High School, the Frank Hamsher Sen- 
ior High School, or whatever. 

There may be people who would give 
funds to public schools if the mechanism 
was established whereby the funds could 
be received and utilized. This would be 
a fine way to further improvement in 
our public school education. 


At least some people in Hanover, N.H., 
thought that this would be a good idea, 
so they formed the Friends of the 
Hanover Schools, a private nonprofit 
corporation devoted to enriching pri- 
mary and secondary education, about a 
month ago. This idea is off to a good 
start because some funds are coming in. 

The organizers of the Friends of the 
Hanover Schools stated that they knew 
of no other such voluntary, nonprofit 
group in the United States whose aim 
is the enrichment of the local public 
schools’ academic programs. I do not 
either. Doctor Russell, one of the or- 
ganizers, stated, “We are confident that 
it will be successful and that it might 
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well set a pattern for other public 
schools in the country that face similar 
problems.” 

Indeed it might, and with that thought 
in mind I am making this statement on 
the floor of the House and setting out 
in the Recorp the full press release on 
this interesting experiment, which 
brought this matter to my attention: 

Hanover, N.H.—The Friends of the Han- 
over Schools, a private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion devoted to enriching primary and sec- 
ondary education here, was incorporated this 
week. 

Dr. Stuart Russell, chairman of the school 
board, said the group would undertake a 
drive for funds to be used for the “small 
extra projects that make the difference be- 
tween a good school system and a first-rate 
one.” 

He explained that the organization was 
conceived principally by two school board 
members, John G. Kemeny and Andrew H. 
McNair, as a way of improving the schools’ 
program. 

Under New Hampshire law the schools are 
supported by real estate taxes. Since these 
are the basis of many other governmental 
services the taxes have reached such a high 
level that many residents are hard pressed. 
However, many others would gladly pay more 
for their childrens’ education, but there is 
no legal way of taxing these people sepa- 
rately. 

The Friends organization gives this group 
a chance to contribute additionally to edu- 
cation in the community. 

“We know of no other such voluntary, non- 
profit group in the United States whose aim 
is the enrichment of the local public schools’ 
academic programs,” Dr. Russell said. 

“We are confident,” he added, “that it will 
be successful and that it might well set a 
pattern for other public schools in the coun- 
try that face similar problems.” 

“We expect to use the funds to support 
extra studies and experimental educational 
projects. We do not contemplate using any 
of them for increasing teachers’ salaries, for 
ordinary capital expenditures or for any 
project that normally belongs in the school 
budget.” 

Dr. Russell also announced that the board 
of trustees of Dartmouth College had re- 
cently authorized the college to participate 
in this unique program for the betterment 
of the Hanover public schools. 

The school board approached the college 
because it felt that the matching feature of 
the proposed program might have a special 
appeal and the school board was very grati- 
fied at the response of the college, he said. 

President John S. Dickey stated to the 
school board that the Dartmouth Board of 
Trustees had approved the college’s partici- 
pation on the assumption that all gifts to 
Friends of the Hanover Schools would be 
used for the improvement of the academic 
program and that within this purpose the 
college’s matching gifts would be un- 
restricted. 

The board of trustees’ approval of the 
college’s participation on a matching basis 
is for the school year beginning July 1, 1961, 
and during’this year the college will match 
the contributions of each full-time college 
employee who makes a contribution to the 
Friends of Hanover Schools up to a maxi- 
mum of $300 per full-time employee. The 
$300 maximum was suggested to the college 
by the school board. The participation of 
the cellege in this program beyond 1961-62 
will be reviewed by its board of trustees 
annually in the light of the previous year’s 
experience and of the financial circum- 
stances of the college. 

President Dickey emphasized that the 
matching feature of the proposal was ex- 
tremely significant in the college’s decision 
to participate. 
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He also emphasized that the board of 
trustees “felt that participation by the college 
in such a project is justified because of its 
direct educational character, the immediate 
importance to the work of the college of 
having first-rate public schools in Hanover 
and the stake the college has as the principal 
taxpayer in the community in the Hanover 
public school system.” 

Dr. Russell said that planning is now un- 
derway for the fund drive which is expected 
to begin in the late summer or early fall. 
Contributions would be tax deductible. 

He emphasized that the friends would seek 
funds unrestricted by the honors as to use so 
that the schools would be free to allocate 
them as the fund’s trustees see fit. 

Under terms of the incorporation the 
fund’s board of trustees is comprised of the 
members of the school board for the length 
of their terms. They are Dr. Russell, chair- 
man; Clinton B. Fuller, vice chairman; Mrs. 
Leonard Clough, secretary; Mr. McNair, Mr. 
Kemeny, and William L. Wilson. 





The President’s Foreign Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have long supported the pro- 
posals of both the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations to permit the 
long-term financing of our vital eco- 
nomic aid programs, as I believe such 
long-term financing and the long-range 
planning it permits are essential to effi- 
cient and businesslike administration. 


Mr. John T. Connor, president of 
Merck & Co., has written me in support 
of this feature of the proposed act for 
international development now before 
Congress. He points to the experience of 
his own company in oversea invest- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this letter from one of our leading 
American businessmen. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Merck & Co., INc., 
Rahway, N.J., July 17, 1961. 
Hon. Cimrrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLirF: Having just recently accepted 
membership on the Citizens’ Committee for 
International Development, I want to let you 
know that I support the President’s foreign 
aid legislative proposals, particularly the 
long-term borrowing feature that I consider 
to be of great importance in administer- 
ing the program in a sound and sensible 
manner. 

As you know, our company has extensive 
foreign production, marketing and other 
operations throughout the free world. I can 
attest to the importance of the US. foreign 
aid program in countries like India, Korea, 
Thailand, Argentina, and many other coun- 
tries whose economies are in an early or 
middle development stage and are not yet 
self-sustaining. But not nearly as much has 
in fact been accomplished as would have 
been possible if long-range programs could 
have been worked out by the governments of 
those countries, given appropriate priorities 
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by our Government officials and then gotten 
underway with real assurance that they 
could be completed. I can tell you that we 
have worked out our own business develop- 
ment plans in foreign countries on that long- 
term basis, and wouldn’t think of making a 
capital investment in 1 year without a long- 
range plan to see how that move would fit 
into the total picture, as we see it. 

I hope that you will support the foreign 
aid program essentially as proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN T. CoNNOR. 





Our Flag: Respect It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, expres- 
sions of loyalty and devotion to God and 
country do not always come from experi- 
enced speechmakers or persons of high 
authority. During the Fourth of July 
celebration in Huntington, Ind., a lay- 





_ Man was called upon to give a short talk 


concerning our flag. 

Harold E. Shinebarger is the assistant 
cashier at the Community State Bank 
at Huntington, Ind., and a member of 
the local toastmasters club. His posi- 
tion in the bank is not one which car- 
ries him into the public arena. How- 
ever, he quickly accepted the opportu- 
nity to express what must have been 
very strong feelings concerning our Na- 
tion’s flag. 

Mr. Shinebarger, a typical American, 
lives in a small town. He and millions 
of others like him, have strong convic- 
tions and undying loyalty to the heart, 
spirit, and strength of America. The 
short speech he gave indicates the depth 
of their convictions and the strength of 
their loyalty. 

I am enclosing a copy of this speech 
in order that my colleagues might have 
the benefit of this expression: 

Our F.Lac—Respecr It 

Where did it come from, this shimmering 
red, white, and blue glory to which we 
pledge our allegiance? 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed this 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate red and 
white, that the Union be thirteen stars white 
in a blue field representing a new con- 
stellation.” 

Later, Congress decided that with the 
addition of a new State, one more star 
would be added. 

So, our Star-Spangled Banner, unlike the 
flags of other lands, has been a growing 
thing. Like a child, a flag is born out of 
love—love of country—and becomes dearer 
for the many and great sacrifices made for 
it. 

When was the last time you displayed the 
Stars and Stripes at your home? How many 
of you displayed it today? Flag Day? Me- 
morial Day? I did not make an act count 
but very few homes in Huntington had the 
flag displayed. Our custom now seems to 
be, have a good time on our national holi- 
days and forget the respect due them. 

Let us go back to the days when we were 
youngsters. I can remember when every 


home had a flag displayed on every national 
holiday. Every vehicle, from a tricycle to 
an auto, had a flag proudly waving in the 
breeze. The last unit in all parades was 
children carrying and proudly waving the 
flag. The home or individual without a flag 
was the exception rather than the rule, 

We owe a thank you to the junior cham- 
ber of commerce for the display of flags on 
the light posts throughout the business 
section on national holidays. However, their 
good job has given most of us an excuse for 
not displaying the flag. 

Ladies and gentlemen, most of us here 
gave some of the best years of our life serv- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes, or, at least 
had a member of our immediate family who 
did. We are all proud of this fact. Today, 
our country is under verbal fire throughout 
the world. It is time we showed the world 
that we love that flag and the Republic for 
which it stands. Let us display our flag on 
all national holidays. Long may it wave. 





For a Sound Federal System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, a leading 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has called attention to the fine work be- 
ing done by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and by its 
Chairman, Mr. Frank Bane. It is the 
Commission’s task to study and to bring 
about a proper relationship between Na- 
tional, State and local governments. It 
is a task of considerable size and impor- 
tance and in his appearances before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of which 
I am a member, Mr. Bane has demon- 
strated clearly that he will be able to 
provide the leadership necessary to such 
an undertaking. I share the respect of 
the Times-Dispatch for Mr. Bane and its 
regard for the Commission’s task and I 
commend to your attention its editorial 
of July 19, 1961: 

For A SOUND FEDERAL SYSTEM 

One governmental agency, perhaps un- 
known to the general public, is working 
toward the goal of increasing the effective- 
ness of the Federal system in this country. 

The agency is trying to bring about a 
proper balance between National, State, and 
local governments for the benefit of the 
citizens, who must support—and who to 
some extent are governed by—all three. 

The agency is the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Its Chair- 
man is Frank Bane, a Virginian and one- 
time director os public welfare for this 
State. Its 26 members are Officials and 
private citizens representing the three tiers 
of government. It has a paid staff of 29. 

The Commission has begun studying 
such questions as the proper division of 
tax resources, functions and responsibilities, 
between the various levels of government; 
conditions and controls involved in Federal 
aid programs, and methods by which the 
agency May serve as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation for problems concerning the dif- 
ferent governments. 

Dramatic results of the Commission’s work 
are not likely to be seen at any time in 
the near future. As pointed out by Execu- 
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tive Director William Colman in a recent 
House Appropriations Committee hearing, 
the Commission. will try to avoid coming up 
with far-reaching recommendations that 
have no chance of adoption. Instead, he 
said, the aim will be to produce “practical . 
recommendations with a reasonable degree 
of political feasibility—not the production 
of research studies for library shelves.” 

One report already made calis for changes 
in laws to give States a relatively larger 
share of inheritance and estate taxes. An- 
other suggests ways in which State and 
local governments could obtain additional 
revenue by investment of idle cash bal- 
ances. A third proposes more flexibility in 
the States’ use of Federal health grants. 

The Commission has drafted a budget of 
$375,000 to finance its work for the coming 
fiscal year, and Director Bane expresses the 
view that the agency, when in full swing, 
will not need more than about $400,000 
a year. The Federal Government is now 
footing the bill, though States later may 
be asked to contribute. 

The results of the work of this particular 
Commission can be pretty well measured in 
the future. After another year or two of 
operation, the results up to that time can 
be balanced against the cost, to determine 
if the $400,000 or so should continue to 
be spent. Since the Commission is work- 
ing in a highly fertile field under the ex- 
cellent leadership of Frank Bane, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that its work will prove 
of real value: 





Fallout Shelters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Minneapolis’ largest suburb is the city of 
Bloomington, with some 55,000 people. 
Among its fine residents are many who 
exhibit unusual individual initiative. 
One of these citizens wrote me a few 
days ago on the subject of civil defense 
and home fallout shelters. His letter 
highlights the long-neglected need for 
leadership from our National Govern- 
ment to stimulate and encourage individ- 
ual action by those less resourceful than 
he. I should like to share this letter with 
all my colleagues, to the end that support 
may be rallied for my bill to provide tax 
credit for those who construct approved 
home fallout shelters: 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Rumor around here 
has it that you are working on a bill to pro- 
vide some kind of tax allowance for those 
citizens constructing fallout shelters on their 
homesites. 

This shelter problem is dear to my heart 
and I am about to get one underway. In 
fact, I am going to meet with the civil de- 
fense head here in Bloomington tomorrow to 
learn the proper building techniques. 

My question, of course, is, Do you feel there 
will be any kind of tax allowances made on 
these things? Also, will they possibly be 
retroactive in the event it is some time be- 
fore this or any similar bill is passed? 

Any information your office might have 
concerning these questions will be warmly 
received—the sooner the better. 

Actually, I am going to build this affair 
as soon as possible regardless of any legis- 
lation—but it would be encouraging to think 
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the Government will add impetus to the idea 
on a national basis. 

Incidentally, can you enlighten me as to 
reasons for Federal apathy in this entire shel- 
' ter situation? I am frequently in New York 

* State and Governor Rockefeller seems to be 
the only man in the United States aware of 
the necessity for civilian protection. Why 
doesn’t the Federal Government have more 
spokesmen in this field? 

Respectfully yours, 
M, C. BIERSMITH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Compulsory Unionism, Right To Work, 
and James Hoffa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to submit the following comments 
on the subject of compulsory unionism, 
right to work, and James Hoffa. 

Many of us, I am sure, have reflected 
upon the recent frightening spectacle of 
the union Teamster boss, James Hoffa, 
gathering unto himself absolute power 
over thousands of working men. In pri- 
vate life there are few, if any, who can 
dictate to a captive group and increase 
the total yearly take from $8 million to 
$20 million. The one man I know who 
can do so is James Hoffa. 

There is no secret, there is no mystery 
about this synthetic Sampson’s grip over 
thousands of workers. This Teamster ty- 
rant has found a fountain of power. This 
fountain can be described simply in one 
word—force. In the long course of his- 
tory there have been many who looked 
for the fountain of youth and beauty or 
the money tree, but without success. At 
last we have with us in this country, in 
the person of Hoffa, one who has discov- 
ered the fountain of power. 

The sad part of it is that this fountain 
of force and compulsion grew from a tiny 
spring created and brought into being 
by the Federal Government itself. Un- 
der the Railway Labor Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Federal Government 
condones and encourages labor unions to 
use the compulsory union shop, 

The compulsory union shop is a club 
over the head of every person who must 
labor and work for a living. Innocuous- 
sounding and oftentimes confused by 
laymen, the union shop provides that a 
person must join a union within a stated 
number of days—usually 30—after going 
to work or he will lose his job and be 
dropped from the payroll In short, 
these provisions of law encourage and 
enable the unions to force and compel a 
man to pay union dues and belong to the 
union or forfeit his job. . 

Let us trace this power structure from 
the compulsory union shop clause to Mr. 
Hoffa. Because of the bargaining posi- 
tion the teamsters have and their pro- 
pensity to use unlawful force, Hoffa has 
union shop contracts in nearly every 
case. Thus, his 1.7 million members 
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have no choice but to pay the fee. They 
have no method for withholding finan- 
cial support to the institution which re- 
duces them to a virtual state of serfdom. 
With this vast resource of dependable 
income, Hoffa can well afford to pay him- 
self a nominal $75,000 a year salary plus 
an unlimited expense account. More- 
over, the chief henchman and lieuten- 
ants in Hoffa’s union retain their jobs at 
his pleasure and receive their generous 
pay out of the same bankroll of exacted 
union dues. Who, then, in the union can 
dispute Hoffa? 

This monstrous system can be changed 
by a simple and long overdue proposal. 
Since the source of Hoffa’s power is com- 
pulsion, this Congress can remove that 
compulsion. We can provide the Ameri- 
can worker with freedom from compul- 
sory union membership. 

The freedom of an individual to join 
or not to join a union is known by sev- 
eral names. In some places, it is called 
voluntary unionism; in others. the 
principle is called right to work. The 
great Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1947 recognized this basic right of in- 
dividual freedom and has provided work- 
ers with the right to work and earn 
honest bread for themselves and 
families. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that the cradle of American 
liberty which produced, among others, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, 
and Henry, was also one of the very first 
States in the Union to enact a right-to- 
work law and thus make legal recognition 
of this fundamental principle of free- 
dom. 

During the recent Democratic primary 
in Virginia, in which the forces of con- 
servatism were triumphant, this law be- 
came a part of the political controversy. 
All of the candidates professed to favor 
the Virginia right-to-work law, but it 
was nevertheless an issue in the cam- 
paign. One candidate, who had at- 
tempted in the past to repeal Virginia’s 
right-to-work law, was defeated in his 
bid to be nominated and then, probably, 
to establish compulsory unionism in our 
State. His attempt was thwarted by 
the alert voters of Virginia who could see 
through the words and recognize com- 
pulsion under any guise. 

Virginia has yet the spirit of liberty 
which burned deeply into the hearts of 
the noble. patriots of yesteryear. In 
regard to this great freedom, Virginia is 
providing leadership for the growing 
right-to-work movement nationally. I 
am proud to say that there are at least 
three Virginians who are original mem- 
bers of the board of directors for the Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee—Edwin 
Dillard, Nathan Thorington, and Robert 
Englander—and each has served as 
chairman of the board of directors. 
These patriotic Virginians carry on the 
torch of liberty which Thomas Jefferson 
lighted when he said “that to compel a 
man to furnish contributions of money 
for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves is sinful and tryannical.”’ 

We now know, Mr. Speaker, how sin- 
ful and tyrannical compulsory member- 
ship and payment of dues can 
The power exercised by Hoffa smacks of 
tyranny, the likes of which this country 
has never before seen. The day is fast 
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approaching when the Congress must 
remove the sanction for forceful and 
compulsory unionism and set the work- 
ingman free. We must arise and loosen 
the worker’s chains. We must release 
these laborers from the draconian hands 
of despots. We must restore the free- 
dom of the workingman of America and 
thus destroy the power back of Hoffa 
and his likes. 





Save the White Ash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
notice has been given to a letter I wrote 
on July 7, 1961, to the Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service concerning the virulent 
disease which has threatened the white 
ash. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this matter, under unanimous consent, 
I wish to place in the Recorp a copy of * 
my letter to Mr. Richard E. McArdle 
and the reply I have received from the 
U.S. Forest Service on actions being 
taken. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, July 7, 1961. 
Mr. RicuHarp E. McARDLE, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, Department of 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McArpte: It is distressing to 
learn that a new virulent disease of unknown 
origin—ash-dieback—has been found in New 
York State which threatens the white ash 





- of that State, the primary source of stock for 


baseball bats. 

According to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Lands and Forests of New York State, 
the white ash (Fraximus americanus) is in 
danger of extinction. A recent survey showed 
that up to 70 percent of the trees in com- 
mercial woodlots are in various stages of de- 
cline as a result of the disease. 

What would be the state of our great 
American sport without the sharp crack of 
the bat that sends the horsehide away into 
far rightfield? 

What young bonus rookie could hope to 
earn the public’s favor and be compared with 
the immortal Babe Ruth, or crafty Ty Cobb, 
or the master of the long ball, Ted Williams, 


if he must accept a choice from three syn- 
thetic bats before striding to the plate and 
scratching out a batting stance? What mis- 
erable metallic bong or plastic thud could 
trigger the roar of the bleachers with the 
same purity of contact as the crack of the 
white ash bat? 

Please, Mr. McArdle, as one bleacherite to 
another, get our Forest Service experts and 
our research scientists at work immediately 
to save the white ash. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 
US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1961. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is in 
response to your letter of July 7 expressing 
concern over the excessive losses of white 
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ash in New York. This subject has con- 
cerned the Forest Service too and we cannot 
yet explain the cause of the losses. 

In cooperation with the New York Con- 
servation Department and the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, our research people 
have for several years carried on research to 
determine why these losses are occurring. 
These studies have shown that a fungus is 
almost invariably associated with the twig 
and branch dieback that precedes death of 
affected ash trees, but inoculations of healthy 

@ Vigorous trees with this fungus have not re- 
produced the disease. Moreover, the fungus 
may be found growing saprophytically on 
dead branches in an otherwise healthy tree 
with no evidence of any injury. Careful 
examination of ash trees in all stages of de- 
cline shows that they undergo a period of 
reduced growth for several years prior to 
infection by the fungus. From this and 
other supporting data our scientists are of 
the opinion that the fungus is only weakly 
pathogenic and cannot be considered to be 
the primary cause of the disease. 

In addition to damage to ash we have ob- 
served a similar decline and dieback condi- 
tion in other tree species that are associ- 
ated with the ash in several Eastern States. 
This rather general decline of different spe- 
cies of trees leads us to believe that adverse 
environmental conditions, largely climatic, 
are more likely responsible for the ash de- 
cline and loss of growth and mortality than 
any specific pathogen. This condition may 
be associated with a climatic cycle, and if 
true, we hope for improvement as the cycle 
swings back to less adverse conditions. 

Nevertheless, our Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station has recently strengthened 
its research attack on this problem. Also, 
the College of Forestry at Syracuse, N.Y., is 
adding to its research on the problem. The 
purpose of these additional studies is to try 
to get a better understanding of the under- 
lying causes of ash mortality. When such 
an understanding is acquired, then we may 
be in a position to recommend corrective or 
remedial measures. 

We appreciate your letter of inquiry and 
assure you we shall do what we can to help 
save the white ash for forestry and for the 
many uses made of its wood. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By CLARE HENDRE. 





Sound Advice on Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a basic 
truth on fiscal responsibility is so clearly 
stated in the following copy from an ad- 
vertisement of the Warner & Swasey Co. 
which recently appeared in the U.S. 
News & World Report, that I commend 
it to your attention. Is it not time the 
Government took this sensible attitude 
when it comes to spending money— 
money the Government does not have, 
but must take from the people in the 
form of taxes? 

The copy follows: 

It should be “either or” not “and also.” 

In your family do you say, “Let’s have a 
new car and also a big vacation and also new 
clothes for everyone.” 
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Don’t you decide (when you have some 
surplus to spend) whether you will have 
either a new car or a trip or new outfits? 
Sensible people, who stay out of bankruptcy, 
do it that way. 

Then why shouldn't the Government? 





Pressure From Depreciation Throttles 
U.S. Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that American industry is 
severely affected by our present depre- 
ciation laws and since the President’s 
tax proposals are awaiting decision by 
this Congress, I feel that recent remarks 
by Mr. John S. Morgan, associate man- 
aging editor of Steel magazine, are par- 
ticularly appropriate, and I would like to 
call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

PRESSURE FROM DEPRECIATION THROTTLES US. 
BUSINESS 


(Excerpts from talk by John S. Morgan, 
associate managing editor of Steel, before 
National Association of Metal Finishers, 
Saturday, June 17, 1961, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.) 


America’s archaic depreciation laws are 
forcing U.S. industry to underdepreciate at 
the rate of about $6.5 billion a year. 

Profits are overstated correspondingly, 
and taxes are paid on the paper earnings. 

No real profit growth is possible until we 
get reform of our present depreciation laws 
and regulations. The current taxation of 
capital as income is not only unfair in itself, 
but it has this profit-killing effect: It re- 
tards progress by curtailing funds available 
for capital investments. 


The United States has the worst tax de- 
preciation system of any major industrial 
country in the world. The Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, which liberalized the rules a 
little, helped correct the situation. But lit- 
tle has been done since, and we are again far 
behind the parade. 

In equipment’s first 3 service years, 
businessmen in the United Kingdom can 
write off 75 percent of their original cost, in 
Sweden they can recover 72 percent, in Japan 
65 percent, in Italy 62 percent, in Canada 
55 percent, in France 53 percent, in Western 
Germany 38 percent, in the United States 38 
percent. 

Landis Machine Co. has plants in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., and in England. In 10 years it 
writes off 120 percent of the original pur- 
chase price of machinery at its English fa- 
cility. Using the most favorable method 
available at Waynesboro, it writes off 95 
percent of the machinery purchase price 
over a 15-year period. 

Only one major industrial country, West 
Germany, allows as slow a writeoff as we 
do over the first 3 years. Yet that is a re- 
cent development. She put on the brakes 
last year, after a period of liberality, to slow 
down what was deemed excessive investment 
activity. 

Experts estimate that no other nation has 
as much obsolete plant and equipment as 
the United States—$95 billion worth. How 
did we get in this predicament? What are 
the chances of getting out of it? 


‘ 
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The odds for reform in this Congress are 
still good, but the Kennedy administration 
is pushing an investment credit proposal 
which is considered by many to be an aspirin 
remedy when a wonder drug is required. 

One reason why the White House wants 
the investment credit plan: It would mean 
less tax revenue loss in early years than 
more general reform, the administration be- 
lieves. The revenue loss question ‘has 
blocked a thorough overhaul of our tax 
depreciation system for more than a dec- 
ade. A look at the history of depreciation 
in America, and you'll see why. 

Before 1934, the Treasury Department 
paid little attention to tax depreciation. 
The matter became important then because 
the United States needed money to finance 
the early New Deal projects. With so little 
to tax in the midst of depression, Congress 
proposed an arbitrary percentage reduction 
in all depreciation allowances. The Treas- 
ury_countered with a proposal to raise the 
same amourt of money administratively, 
by making it hard for taxpayers to estab- 
lish allowances. The proposal was adopted 
and embodied in Treasury Decision 4422. 

“It was a revenue-raising device pure and 
simple,” says Joel Barlow, Washington law- 
yer and tax expert. “It had nothing to do 
with the merits of one system of deprecia- 
tion over another.” 

As interpreted by zealous revenue agents, 
Treasury Decision 4422 became a club to 
force taxpayers into unreasonable patterns 
of depreciation. Obsolescense was virtually 
removed as a factor in arriving at the useful 
lives over which assets could be written off. 

The unhealthy situation was compounded 
by the 1942 edition of the Treasury’s Bul- 
letin F. It contains tables purporting to 
give the useful lives of all kinds of assets. 
The lives are too long because they were 
based on experience of the 1930's. 

But that has preved to be only haif the 
problem. Since the_ 1940's, inflation has 
dealt a second blow. Depreciation is based 
on original cost. That means that a $10,- 
000 tool with a prescribed 20-year life 
brought in 1941 would cost at least $20,000 
today. Under the law only $10,000 could 
have been set aside at an annual rate. 

Since 1952, three partial reforms have eased 
but not solved the problem: a 

Treasury regulations and rulings partially 
reduce the burden imposed by Treasury De- 
cision 4422. Bulletin F has been almost 
abandoned. Yet even that is a mixed bless- 
ing. Now, useful lives are usually set on a 
negotiated basis.. The result depends on 
the bargaining skill of the taxpayer and the 
state of his records. We have ended up with 
a@ crazy quilt. Two companies in the same 
industry can (amd often do) have widely 
varying writeo@ allowances. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 pro- 
vides for two new methods (mentioned 
above) that permit you to write off the cost 
of an asset more rapidly during the first years 
of its life than under the traditional straight 
line technique. They have no effect on the 
length of the life which may be claimed. 
The liberalization helps because it makes 
depreciation timing for tax purposes conform 
more closely to the way property wears out 
or becomes obsolescent, 

In 1958, liberalized depreciation allow- 
ances were. provided on a token basis for 
annual investments up to $10,000. 

“While those were steps in the right direc- 
tion, they solve the basic problem in only 
@ partial way,” says Mr. Barlow. Even with 
those reforms, your company can be taxed at 
an actual rate of 80 percent instead of the 
statutory rate of 52 percent, charges Frank V. 
Olds, Chrysler Corp.’s assistant comptroller. 
The still inadequate depreciation allowances 
force corporations to overstate their taxable 
income. 

The House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan hearings in April on President Kennedy’s 
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investment credit plan. It provides that 
from your 1961 tax bill you could deduct: 
10 percent of the first $5,000 of new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment; 6 percent of 
such investments which are in excess of 50 
percent, but not more than 100 percent, of 
your current depreciation allowance; 15 per- 
cent of such investments which are in excess 
of current depreciation. 

A company that spends $1,250,000 on new 
plant and equipment in 1961 and has a cur- 
rent depreciation allowance of $1 million 
would get a $68,000 tax credit under the plan 
($500 as the basic 10 percent credit, plus 
$30,000 as the 6 percent credit, plus $37,000 
as the 15 percent credit). 

. A company that spends $750,000 in 1961 
and has a depreciation allowance of $1 mil- 
lion would get a $15,500 credit against the 
year’s taxes ($500 as the basic 10 percent 
credit plus $15,000 as the 6 percent credit). 

The plan is described by President Ken- 
nedy as an interim step that “would in no 
way forego later action on depreciation.” 
Despite the assurance, some observers feel 
that this will be it. Industrial sentiment is 
against it for that and other reasons. 

The major objections: 

1. It would place a premium on the bunch- 
ing and hoarding of capital outlays, with a 
destabilicing effect on the economy. 

2. Most of the credit would be claimed by 
companies currently expanding capacity and 
would reward expansion investment, a type 
of outlay far less in need of stimulation than 
investment for modernization and improve- 
ment. 

8. The scheme would have no benefit for 
at least half the Nation's enterprises, partic- 
ularly small businesses, which are under- 
spending their depreciation accruals. 

4. It would add a new complicntion for 
corporate planning, already too much be- 
deviled by tax considerations. 

J. E. Workman, president of Latrobe Steel 


Co., Latrobe, Pa., states the censensus for in- 


dustry: “We're hoping that the proposal 
won’t materialize—that Congress will ham- 
mor out a program of its ewn that will do 
us more good.” 

Even Mr. Kennedy may not object seriously 
if events take that course. labor 
objects to depreciation reform but has a 
hinted it will not oppose investment credit 
(neither will it heartily endorse the plan). 
Investment credit may be the draw play in a 
political strategem. 

If investment credit doesn’t win, will any- 
thing? That’s the delicate question now. 
If the protests are too much against invest- 
ment credit, conceivably nothing could hap- 
pen on general reform. 

Fortunately, congressional opinion is 
steadily turning in favor of reform. Chair- 
man Wiiseur Mriius, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
and a majority on his tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee support an overhaul. The 
Treasury Department admits the need, as a 
result of a survey among corporate taxpayers. 
Unfortunately, the full results won't be com- 
pletely tabulated until this summer—at the 
earliest. Congress may want to go home 
before it’s available. 

When ali the debate Is over, the approach 
that wins will probably be the one that 
costs us the least in tax revenues. 

Maurice E. Peloubet, senior partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Pogson, Pelou- 
bet & Co., says: “Canada’s 15-year experience 
with faster tax writeoffs clearly shows that 
liberalization of depreciation allowances 
will not impair government revenues.” The 


reason: “More liberal amortization stimu-' 


lates the economy and creates more taxable 
profits.” 

He and most other tax experts outside Gov- 
ernment are arguing for one or another of 
these five plans: 

1. Five-year writeoff: Senator Grorcr 
SmarHers, Democrat, of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative EuGenE KeocH, Democrat, of New 
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York, have introduced companion bills that 
would allow a taxpayer to select any period 
not less than 5 years over which to depreciate 
new equipment, and not less than 3 years to 
writeoff used equipment. 

2. Initial writeoff: This could be enacted 
by changing a few words in section 179 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It allows you 
to writeoff 20 percent of the cost of de- 
preciable property in the first year if the 
deduction is taken in the year of acquisition 
and cost doesn’t exceed $10,000. (The limit 
is doubled in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return. Each partner in a part- 
nership may also claim $10,000.) The reform 
would remove the $10,000 ceiling. 

3. The bracket system: This would aban- 
don the concept of useful lives. Substituted 
would be brackets or maximum and min- 
imum limits for 10 or 15 categories of depre- 
ciable assets as in Canada. You could pick 
any year within the bracket. Most durable 
equipment would be in the 5-to-10-year 
group. Original cost would be the basis for 
computations. The plan would eliminate 
hassles over useful lives, which are s0 
common now. 

4. The triple rate: With this approach you 
retain the present useful life concept, but 
you get faster writeoffs through use of a 
triple rate declining balance method instead 
of the currently legal double rate. The plan’s 
major advantage is that it would reduce cap- 
ital erosion without radically departing from 
present practices. 

5. Reinvestment: When the asset is retired, 
you can deduct from earnings the difference 
between its value in current dollars and its 
cost at the time it was acquired. The deduc- 
tion would be alolwed if an equivalent in- 
vestment is made within 2 years of retire- 
ment. Needed: Close cost accounting and 
an index, such as the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s construction index. 

We of Steel magazine believe that any of 
the five plans would do the job, and we 
would be delighted if any of them is enacted. 

The first one—the 5-year writeoff sup- 
ported by Senator SmatTHeRs—is the most 
liberal. It might by too extreme for 
Congress. 

For that reason, we favor support for the 
second proposal—on raising or removing the 
present $10,000 ceiling on the initial writeoff. 
We favor it because it could be so easily 
enacted. 

You can help the cause by seeking greater 
unanimity within industry’s ranks on one 
proposal for reform. The cause has been 
harmed in the past by the fervor with which 


adherents championed their method (and — 


sometimes disparaged another). - 

You can also take four other steps to 
hasten reform: 

1. Let your Congressmen know how you 
feel about the matter. The tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee just fin- 
ished hearings on the Kennedy investment 
credit plan and will be voting this summer 
on final action. 

2. Buttonhold members of that commit- 
tee to let them Know where you stand. 

3. Continue to sell- the need for action 
to administration officials, particularly in 
Treasury. : 
4. Modernize your own depreciation prac- 
tices and urge that other companies do like- 
wise. Some 30 percent of large corporations 
and 43 percent of small firms don’t use lib- 
eralized writeoff methods approved in 1954. 
Only 22 percent of the larger 
and 37 percent of the smaller ones elected 
to use the additional first-year depreciation 
allowance enacted in 1958. 

The United States is investing about 4 per- 
cent of its gross national product in new 
machinery and equipment, while such for- 
eign industrial powers as West Germany, 
Japan, and Belgium are spending 8 to 10 
percent of their GNP. 

Rev. William T. Hogan, SJ., director of 
Fordham University’s industrial economics 
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program, tells Steel that sound changes in 
our depreciation laws can reasonably lead 
to our investing 6 percent or more of GNP 
in new equipment. Mr. Peloubet adds that 
industry will boost its annual spending for 
machinery by at least $6 billion if a realistic 
reform bill is enacted. 

He contniues: “The question is not whether 
we can afford liberalized depreciation. It is, 
rather, whether we can afford our present 
outmoded system which is stifling economic 
growth, reducing incomes, and reducing em- 
ployment opportunities.” e 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
president, Charles W. Stewart, says: “A major 
overhaul of the tax structure is absolutely 
@ prerequisite to the continued health and 
growth of this country.” 

An overhaul of the depreciation regulations 
can come this summer if industry gets to 
work. 


Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editoria] appearing in the July 1, 1961, 
issue of the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun 
on the Hope ship be placed in the Appen- 
dix of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp because 
of its appropriate message. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Hore” ror SOUTHEAST ASIA 


If you were standing by dockside in the 
harbor of Saigon, South Vietnam, now, in- 
stead of preparing to take a Fourth of July 
holiday, you would see a great white ship— 
one of America’s strongest weapons against 
communism in what are called the “emerg- 
ing” countries. 

In fact, this weapon is so powerful that its 
appearance in southeast Asia threw the Reds 
into a near panic. But before seeing how 
they reacted, what is this ship, and why do 
the Communists fear it? 

The vessel is the 15,000-ton Hope, a one- 
time hospital ship used in the Korean war. 
The man who raised $3.5 million to outfit 
and staff and maintain the ship for its cur- 
rent 1-year voyage is Dr. William B. Walsh, 
sort of a seagoing Thomas Dooley. 

With an expert rotating staff of doctors, 
nurses, and interns, working for half pay or 
no pay at all, this vessel in 9 months—it 
began its tour at Indonesia—has 
treated 18,000 patients, performed 700 surgi- 
cal operations, and given nearly 15,000 labo- 


‘ratory tests and X-rays. More than that, the 


staff has helped train hundreds of doctors 
and nurses in Indonesia and South Vietnam. 

The impact has been tremendous in a part 
of the world where Westerners are either 
suspected, disliked, or hated. And because 
the Hope has been winning people to our 
side, the Communists have reacted violently. 
Ahead of. the ship, they spread propaganda 
about strange experiments and antireligious 
practices in an effort to keep natives from 
going aboard. They put up placards in port 
saying, “If you go aboard the Hope, you won’t 
come off alive.” 

But since the opposite has turned out to 
be true, the campaign has boomeranged. 
And if Congress or some wealthy U.S. foun- 
dations would take an interest in what the 
Hope is doing, the Navy has four more simi- 
lar ships that could be refitted and staffed 
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and sent to the countries where medical and 
health care is primitive, or lacking al- 
together. Why spend billions to reach the 
moon when for 1 percent of that sum we can 
reach, and win over, tens of millions of 
people on the cold war front? 


+ 





Cold War Illusion 
EXTENSION om REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD a DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
night the Nation will receive a much 
publicized and dramatically prepared 
report by the President on the status of 
the cold ‘war. From the general ad- 
vance information available, it appears 
that the President will announce a firm 
stand on Berlin to be accompanied by 
increased spending for defense. 

In anticipation of the President’s mes- 
sage I believe the Wall Street Journal 
has rendered a true public service in its 
effective summary of the administra- 
tion’s theories in the economic aspect of 
the cold war. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this editorial 
into the Recorp in the hope that it will 
attract the attention not ‘only of the 
Members but taxpayers throughout the 
country who are going to be asked to 
bear the burden of our present aimless 
foreign policy. The editorial is entitled 
“Cold War Illusion”: 

Cotp War ILLUSION 


By accident or design, the administration’s 
response to Berlin is building an impression 
of bristling military preparedness, what with 
talk of calling up reserves, expanding the 
draft and adding billions to the already 
beefed-up defense budget. 

All this emphasis on additional military 
spending may leave some people perplexed. 
Defense, after all, has claimed some $400 
billion in the past decade. What, one may 
wonder, could possibly be overlooked with 
that sort of budgeting? 

But if enormous new outlays are essential 
to national security, one would expect cor- 
responding cutbacks in nonessential civilian 
spending. That order of priority seems 

. plain. Instead, the administration is push- 
ing as hard as ever the argument that prac- 
tically every dollar the Government spends 
at home is also a response to the cold-war 
challenge. 

Take education, for example. In less peril- 
ous times, Government subsidy of schools 
and scholars would be called a handout, 
pure and simple, and an unnecessary one 
to boot. But ever since sputnik streaked 
across the political horizon, Uncle Sam’s in- 
volvement in education. has been urged as 
waging the cold war. One result is the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which, among 
other things, hurls doctors of folklore and 
expert glassblowers into the frontlines of 
the East-West conflict. 

Cold-war rhetoric also puts the farmer up 
front. In-calmer days, the fantastic glut of 
unsalable foodstuffs piled up at a cost of 
billions would be proof that Federal subsidy 
of agriculture had failed. Nowadays, sur- 
pluses are extolled as a great asset—ammu- 

nition for the “food-for-peace” giveaway. 

It’s hard to find any civilian spending that 
isn’t dressed up with a touch of patriotic 

Olive drab. Highways, surely, are useful to 
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the military. All the more excuse them for 
pulling out the stops on a budget-breaking 
Interstate Highway System. Even cities and 
suburbs are said to play a role in the cold 
war. “Bright and orderly urban develop- 
ment,” said Mr. Kennedy earlier this year, 
enhances the U.S. image abroad. Hence 
Congress could discover a patriotic as well 
as political motive for passing the adminis- 
tration’s $5.6 billion housing program. 

Thinking in terms of a U.S. image, there’s 
no limit to the pleasing ways we can wage 
the cold war. Indeed, every Government 
program, for anything at all, supposedly, 
polishes the image by showing the response 
of democratic government to people’s needs. 
And every Federal dollar swells the gross 
national product which, as everyone knows, 
is the way we show the Soviets we can grow 
faster than they do. 

Certainly, the U.S. economy must grow 
vigorously to strengthen the Nation and 
provide a firm base for diplomatic and mili- 
tary policy over the long pull of the cold 
war. But that is precisely the point: Do- 
mestic welfare spending and political hand- 
outs, contrary to the claims of the spenders, 
actually weaken the economy and retard real 
growth. 

With a $3.9 billion Federal deficit just be- 
hind us and at least $5 billion of red ink 
immediately ahead, the administration is 
blithely piling up nonmilitary commitments 
that must eventually be bled from the econ- 
omy. Instead of easing the oppressive tax 
burden and forestalling another round of 
self-destructive inflation, the administration 
talks of higher taxes and lays the ground- 
work for inflation. 

That is surely putting luxury before neces- 
sity. For if there must be more guns, it is 
hardly justified to spread so thickly the but- 
ter of Federal handouts. In fact, austerity 
might be more in keeping with our tougher 
military stance. And the first luxury to be 
sacrificed ought to be the illusion that the 
more Government spends, the stronger we 
become. 





The Smear Campaign Against America’s 
Health Institutions 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Recorp an 
article written by George Sokolsky in 
which he raises this question of what 
is being gotten at in the investigations 
of the drug industry. 

I do not know the answer to Mr. Sokol- 
sky’s specific question but I can point 
to the fact that for several years now 
there has been an unremittent attack 
on all the institutions which comprise 
the great health care program we have 
in our society. 

The bitter attack against the doctors 
is surely obvious to éveryone, except per- 
haps the doctors themselves who indi- 
vidually stand high in the eyes of the 
people in their own communities. Doc- 
tors as a group, however, particularly 
when they are in a medical society, are 
now viewed with popular suspicion as 
the result of the campaign of denigra- 
tion that has been going on. 

There has been a similar attack 
against our hospitals. A lesser attack, 
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but nonetheless an attack, against the 
nursing profession. The medical equip- 
ment profession has come in for its share 
of abuse. So has the drug industry. So 
has the health insurance industry—even 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

All of this is most strange when we 
realize that never has a society been 
blessed with such progress in the health 
field as has ours and that progress can 
be attributed primarily to the institu- 
tions that comprise the health field. 

I suspect that once we defeat em- 
phatically the attempts to socialize our 
health institutions we will no longer be 
subjected to this organized campaign of 
denigration. Or if we lose and the at- 
tempts are successful, then, too, the 
campaign of vilification will cease and 
we will then be subjected to the big 
brother propaganda the other way of 
how good everything is. 

One of the dangers of the planned 
eee to vilify American institu- 
tions lies in the fact that America prog- 
resses through self-criticism and in our 
resentment against criticism out of con- 
text we may swing in the opposite di- 
rection to resent any criticism. This we 
should never do. Of course there are a 
great many things that can be done to 
improve our medical profession, our hos- 
pitals, our nurses, our drug industries, 
our insurance programs—and these 
things should be identified and done. 
Let us get on with the constructive 
criticism in context and silence with 
facts and arguments and deeds those 


who are seeking to destroy the good | 


rather than to promote progress. 
The article follows: 
SMEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICA’s HEALTH 
INSTITUTIONS 


(By George E. Sckolsky) 


It is difficult quite to understand what ~ 


Senator Kerauver is getting at in his in- 
vestigation of the drug industry. [If it is 
prices that he seeks to regulate, then why 
not regulate all prices of goods. If he objects 
to labels and trade names, he makes a mis- 
take because sensible folks not only demand 
original labels when they buy a medicine but 
get to know it by name of the bottle. The 
day when the doctor scrawis in Latin, so 
that no one can read what he says, not even 
the pharmacist, is over. We want to know 
what it is that goes into us. Also there is 
the advantage of not taking the wrong medi- 
cine, the killer instead of the healer. 

Senator KEeravver, in a previous investiga- 
tion, gave the impression that he was bring- 
ing the underworld to the surface. It was 
exciting to watch Frank Costello testfy be- 
fore a television camera. When that investi- 
gation was over, the underworld .was still 
in business, as potent as ever, pushing heroin 
as actively as possible; organized vice con- 
tinued to compete with private immoral 
persons; graft in public office became in- 
creasingly scientific. Precisely what Senator 
KEFAUVER accomplished by his crime investi- 
gation is not clear. He dropped the whole 
business. 

Now, since December 1958, he has been 
going after the legitimate drug business. He 
does not claim that any of these companies 
are engaged in illegal practices. No one is 
sent to prison as a result of this investiga- 
tion. Nothing is being done to stop manu- 
facturers from spending millions of dollars 
for research. It is therefore difficult to dis- 
cover precisely what the Senator seeks to 
accomplish. 

I have gone through the material 
diligently seeking to discover why I have to 
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take expensive pills when I feel so good and 
can do twice as much work as I used to do. 
The senatorial committee's reports do not 
help me at all. In fact, I find much of their 
information to be baby stuff, uninformative 
and not very helpful. Of course, drugs are 
expensive; so are tombstones. 

Recently, when my secretary was dying, all 
sorts of isotopes were used and I presumed 
that they cost a lot of money. The total 
bill was enormous. But if one of the isotopes 
could have saved her life, it would have been 
cheap at any price. 

Nowhere is so much done for the sick as 
in this country and it is done mostly by pri- 
vate pharmaceutical companies that spend 
their money on research and then on pro- 
moting the drug. Much of this expenditure 
may be wasted because the research does 
not prove out. However, one success may 
save thousands of human lives and how 
much is a life worth? 

Furthermore, there is danger in what 
Senator Kerauver is doing. Patients and 
their families lose confidence in particular 
drugs that get front page attention because 
they are played up at a committee hearing. 
I know that nobody several years ago sur- 
vived the series of illnesses that I had, but 
I have survived and am more active than 
ever. I am amused by friends who come up 
to me to say: “How wonderful you look, but 
do you feel as well as you look?” Sure, and 
I am doing more work. 

And if someone tells me that the medi- 
cines I carry about me are expensive, I must 
laugh, particularly when I read circulars ad- 
vertising graves. I would rather pay for a 
medicine than a grave any day. So what 
is the complaint? 


~ 





The Maritime Industry Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE-SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there 
have been developments in the news of 
late vitally affecting the American mari- 
time industry. In her usual cogent and 
clear-headed way, Helen Delich Bentley, 
the maritime editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has outlined these developments. 

In an article on June 19, Mrs. Bentley 
discussed the basic issue behind the 
maritime strike, that is, the desire by 
the unions to make more jobs available 
for their members. 

On July 1, she discussed a proposal 
of one maritime union—the 21-percent 
conditional package agreement and its 
opposition by a shipowners’ group as 
ruinous to the unsubsidized portion of 
the American maritime industry. 

I recommend both of these articles to 
my colleagues and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have them printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

BEHIND THE SHIPPING STRIKE 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

The basic issue behind the current nation- 
wide maritime strike is the desire by the 
unions to make more jobs available for their 
members. 
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The unions feel the gradual deterioration 
of the American merchant marine first of 
all as a matter of job openings. The Mari- 
time Administration said on Friday only 941 
American-flag ships are on the active list. 
The privately owned list consists of only 
896. In 1950, the American merchant ma- 
rine totaled 1,208 deep sea ships. 

Although job availability is the basie 
issue, it has been presented in so many ways 
by the five unions involved that it has made 
the current negotiations among the most 
complex ever to exist in a shipping strike. 

The one method on which all are agreed 
is to organize foreign-flag ships, particularly 
those termed “runaway,” so their standards 
could be raised to par with American vessels, 
which then could compete more readily. 
Also, if they are organized, American seamen 
could be placed aboard these ships. 

In addition, the National Maritime Union 
wants a 30-hour workweek established with 
the 10 hours deducted from the regular 40 
to be paid back in time off rather than actual 
wages. Thus other members would work 
during all of the 10 hours off with pay. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots Association 
has proposed both that all of the officers on 
every ship be rotated after every trip, and 
that the vacation time of the master and 
chief mate be extended. Here, again, there 
would be new openings for unemployed 
union members. 

Similar proposals come from the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association and the 
American Radio Association. 

The issue of job availability is extremely 
complex; much more involved than a simple 
battle of increased wages and fringe benefits. 

The means by which more jobs are sought 
involve international agreements, court de- 
cisions, Congress, Government subsidies, and 
a power struggle between the two powerful 
heads of the unlicensed seamen’s unions. 

The push for foreign-flag ships involves 
international agreements between the US. 
Government and the countries of Panama, 
Honduras, and Liberia. In addition, Paul 
Hall, head of the Seafarers International 
Union, said Thursday he intends to go after 
those registered in Greece, Britain, and Nor- 
way, if they are American owned. 

The unions claim there are some 450 
“runaway” ships registered in the PanHon- 
Lib clique that have been transferred to 
these countries with the permission of the 
Departments of Defense, State, and Com- 
merce. The unions want control of these 
ships for their members. 

The shipowners say they cannot negotiate 
for foreign-flag ships and have balked at 
talking about anything else as long as this 
issue is on the table. Since Government 
agencies have approved of the transfer-out 
of these particular vessels, it appears a little 
dificult for the Department of Labor to 
order the shipowners to envelop them in the 
current bargaining sessions. 

In addition, court cases are pending on 
the efforts. of American unions to organize 
such ships when they touched these shores. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
said it has jurisdiction over certain of these 
foreign-flag ships, but that ruling also is 
being disputed through legal channels. 

Hall says that owners of 263 American 
ships have already agreed with his union 
to permit it to go ahead and organize the 
foreign ships owned by them. The number 
of foreign ships invoived is said by the union 
to be 40. This figure also has been ques- 
tioned. At the same time, some of these 
owners have placed a different interpretation 
on the clause “to organize” than have Hall 
and the National Committee for Maritime 
Bargaining, of which he is the behind-the- 
scene boss. 

What will come out. of that 263-ship 
agreement for 1 year remains to be seen. 
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There is some speculation that the hard 
drive to encompass foreign-flag ships in the 
current agreements rises from the fear that 
many of the present American-flag ships 
might follow the trend to foreign registry 
because of the increasing costs of operation 
and rising difficulties in obtaining cargo. 

Only two-fifths, or about 20,000, of the 
jobs on American-flag ships are subsidized— 
the subsidy privilege being limited to vessels 
plying regular scheduled routes. The other 
30,000 positions are paid for by the private 
owners mainly operating bulk carrier-type— 
ore and oil—vessels. -This is one of the 
reasons why Hall is-endeavoring to have ex- 
tended the current subsidy program to take 
in all American-flag ships. None of his ships 
is subsidized. 

But at the same time, the other unions 
are concerned about the rising pressure in 
Washington to cut down on the subsidy 
payments to the American merchant marine. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 says 
that if subsidy money is ever withheld from 
a shipowner which has an agreement with 
the representative maritime agency, that 
shipowner can immediately transfer to for- 
eign registry without any permission from 
the Government. 

These shipowners would simply have to go 
through the admiralty routine of changing 
their ships from United States to Liberian 
or British registry. 

Most of the other ships which the unions 
now are trying to take over have had to ob- 
tain permission from the Maritime Adminis- 
tration before they could transfer out. 

It is known that the subsidized ship- 
owners have had this escape clause pointed 
out to them in their current private ses- 
sions concerning the union demand of con- 
trol of the American-owned foreign vessels. 
Therefore, it is not only present foreign-flag 
owners who are invelved in the struggle to 
keep the runaway ships free. 

The Government subsidy money for op- 
erating the freighters and passenger liners 
on the scheduled routes is budgeted at $182 
million, All of the unlicensed men on these 
ships belong to Joe Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union. The ARA, MEBA, and MMPA 
hold the other jobs on most of the ships, 
although there also is the Brotherhood of 
Marine Officers on the American Export 
Lines vessels. y : 

Of the total operating differential, about 
84 percent is said to go to wages of the sea- 
men to make up the difference between for- 
eign and American scales. Since these ships 
have 20,000 jobs abeard, it means that about 
$7,500 is paid toward each position aboard 
ship annually. At the present time, at least 
two men work at each job aboard ship dur- 
ing @ year, and in many cases, three or four. 
This means the subsidy payment is split that 
many ways. : 

Supporters of the subsidy point out that a 
great deal of the operating differential money 
is recaptured by the Government through 
taxes of all sorts as well as through an actual 
payback required by the 1936 act if net 
profits exceed 10 percent on the part of the 
company. 

If Curran’s 30-hour workweek were grant- 
ed, wage costs of the unlicensed seamen on 
these ships would be increased by 25 percent, 
which would come out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets since most of the NMU members man 
subsidized ships. 

Hall is adamant against the 30-hour week 
going into effect because he knows that his 
privately operated companies cannot afford 
it. Yet, he would have to gain the same for 
his members sooner or later. Such an in- 
crease might persuade some of the ship op- 
erators contracted with the SIU to switch 
registry. 

Hall has said privately that the entire 
issue of foreign registry and subsidies is 
going to have to be settled in Washington, 
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because they also involve tax payments of 
American industries which have invested 
abroad. Meanwhile, however, he does not in- 
tend to sit idly by and let Curran take away 
the SIU’s power. 

Curran has succeeded in weaning away the 
masters, Mates, and Pilots Association from 
Hall’s national committee for maritime bar- 
gaining. The deck officers claim publicly 
they are neutral, but it is known they are 
working hand-in-glove with the NMU now 
just as they were openly with the SIU a week 
earlier. Curran promised to deliver the 
MMPA from the NCMB 10 days ago, and did 
so. 

For years the maritime industry has felt 
that if all the contracts could be negotiated 
at the same time, it would be simple to reach 
an agreement simultaneously rather than 
the usual “whip-sawing” that caused such 
intense rivalry at each separate negotiation 
time. 

Instead, the current dispute has so many 
ramifications—stemming from one basic is- 
sue—that even the Federal mediators and 
the Secretary of Labor are frustrated and 
confused. 

Maritmme Setup Hir—ReporT ON LABOR Re- 
LATIONS TERMS IT ARCHAIC 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


New York, July 8.—Labor relations in the 
maritime industry were described as 
“archaic” by the Presidential Board of In- 
quiry in a confidential memorandum to 
President Kennedy. 

That report became public property today 
as the Attorney General’s office used it to 
press for the full 80-day Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction to keep ships moving while fur- 
ther attempts are made to settle the patch- 
work of disputes. 

The three-man board, composed of three 
of the best known experts in labor rela- 
tions, was established by the President to 
investigate the nationwide maritime strike 
and to try to settle the complex strike so 
Mr. Kennedy wouldn't have to resort to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Their initial report was 
made public last Monday when the tempo- 
rary restraining order was called for to get 
shipping underway. 

PROBE DEMANDED 


Their use of the word “archaic” was con- 
curred in by the head of one of the four 
major mahagement groups, who said he was 
going to demand that Congress investigate 
maritime bargaining and the pressures ap- 
plied, resulting in “ridiculous settlements, 
so that the demise of the American mer- 
chant marine is inevitable.” 

Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association, said the maritime in- 
dustry has become so out of hand that 
Congress must intervene and set up rules 
for future bargaining, perhaps along the 
lines of the Railway Labor Act for the rail- 
road industry. 

St. Sure also described the existing sit- 
uation as “the worst instance of whipsaw- 
ing” the industry has ever faced and that 
the past 3 weeks of negotiations have been 
nothing but a “shambles.” 

The “whipsawing” in the industry is 
ironic because this was the year manage- 
ment was going to stick together and bar- 
gain together and the unions were going to 
do the same. 


COMPLAINTS RECALLED 


In the past they have complained because 
the contracts expired at different times, with 
the result that each union wanted more 
than the other received before it would sign. 

At least, they usually managed to settle 
without too much difficulty. 

This year, with all the unions negotiating 
simultaneously, none has wanted to settle 
for fear the next would gain something more. 
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The best example of this was illustrated 
in court yesterday when a telephonic com- 
munication from Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, was intro- 
duced. It stated that Curran had notified 
States Marine Lines~he was withdrawing his 
agreement with that company because he 
felt States Marine had granted the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association something 
better in a later settlement. 

States Marine was part of the American 
Merchant Marine Institutes bargaining com- 
mittee in the NMU settlement, announced 
June 30 and signed July 3. 

The steamship line decided to negotiate 
separately with MEBA in order to assure con- 
tinued operations of its ships after expira- 
tion of the 10- or 80-day cooling-off period, 
depending on what the Federal court does. 
Therefore, States Marine negotiated alone 
with this union, accepting terms it had 
agreed to with the. Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the Max Harrison group. 

Curran's real reason for objecting is that 
he doesn’t like MEBA. His rebuff is believed 
to be directed more at the union than at the 
steamship company, which is in the middle. 

The Presidential Board described the 
situation in its private memorandum as fol- 
lows: 

“This situation has presented a complex 
and confused list of issues and disputes be- 
tween labor and management. But, by vir- 
tue of the organization of the industry, it 
has presented much.more than that. 


INTENSE RIVALRY 


“Much of the difficulty has come from the 
intense rivalry among the five unions in- 
volved and from the differences in the eco- 
nomic interests of the various employer or- 
ganizations. This has resulted in a highly 
tense, bitter, and emotional atmosphere on 
both sides of the table and on each side of 
the table. 

“It is not an atmosphere conducive to 
orderly discussion and bargaining and is one 
of the reasons for the archaic labor relations 
in the industry.” 

This background explains why Federal 
Judge J. Sylvester Ryan also has had a dif- 
ficult time ascertaining all the facts and 
trying to determine how much of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine remains unsettled 
without contracts and whether an emergency 
truly exists. 

Except for Hawaii, the shipowners pri- 
vately have conceded from the beginning 
that “it’s a sad criterion, but even if all 
American-flag ships stopped sailing, there 
would be no emergency as far as supplies 
and trade to the United States are concerned. 
The American merchant marine has become 
unimportant, carrying only 10 percent of the 
country’s foreign trade.” 

LAWS CITED 


Cabotage laws permit only American-flag 
ships to sail between the U.S. mainland and 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska as well as 
between U.S. ports. These services are re- 
ferred to as domestic operations. 

Puerto Rican service was never completely 
halted because the Sea-Land Service Co. was 
not on strike. : 

St. Sure and Harrison, as representatives 
of two groups of shipowners with some 400 
ships, were critical of the package settle- 
ment between the NMU and the institute 
as being too high for the unsubsidized por- 
tion-of the industry particularly, and too 
high if the American flag is to continue 
to operate on the high seas. 

Most of the institute’s members are sub- 
sidized operators, subject to Government 
regulations and pressures. These pressures 
are known to have been brought to bear by 
the Presidential Board of Inquiry, headed by 
David L. Cole, although no one will admit 
it to this today. 
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This became obvious when quiet denials 
were issued following the press announce- 
ment that the bulk of the 21%4-percent 
package was to be borne by the American 
taxpayer as far as the subsidized lines were 
concerned. 

The administration’s telephone lines were 
busy to the New York bargaining sessions 
because of the emphasis on the cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Prior to these settlements, the Institute 
estimated that each of the 20,000 subsidized 
jobs on the 300 subsidized American-flag 
ships was costing the taxpayers about $8,400 
annually. Add the “package” costs to this 
and the figure will approach $10,000 for each 
of the subsidized jobs. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Government is obligated to pick up the 
tab for the added costs.in collective bargain- 
ing, if they are “fair and reasonable.” The 
definition of “fair and reasonable” has never 
been challenged, although the subsidized. 
operators in the past have indicated they 
were forced by Government agents to grant 
the union demands. 

The same situation is reported to prevail 
in the current negotiations. 

An interesting sidelight to the recent con- 
troversy is the fact that on many of the 
ships, such as the SS America and dry car- 
go freighters falling within the subsidy 
realm, the crews were kept aboard and paid 
by the companies even though they would 
not sail the ships. 

Even the International Longshoremen’ 3 
Association objected to this because their 
men were losing money by not working 
cargoes on these “strikebound” ships. 

One NMU Official put it this way: “It’s 
historical that strikers stay on the ships and 
live on company backs.” 

The tanker companies which agreed to the 
same “package” operate primarily in domes- 
tic trades and, therefore, do not face foreign 
competition on these runs. Most of their 
ships which sail foreign waters are operating 
under flags of other nationalities because the 
owners say they cannot compete otherwise 
with the American-scale of wages. 

QUESTIONS IGNORED 


Curran ignored press questions to Cole 
about the cost to the taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment. Curran remarked afterward that 
it really wasn’t anybody’s business what it 
was costing the taxpayer. 

The Institute and tanker owners settled 
along the same lines as the American Radio 
Association and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots. These unions also agreed to permit the 
foreign-flag question to be handled in the 
future by a committee to be named by the 
Administration, although foreign-flag ships 
had been regarded by Curran for years as 
the No. 1 concern of American maritime 
unions. 

This is another issue between these three 
unions and the Seafarers International 
Union and Marine eers. Both of the 
latter unions man some subsidized ships,_ 
but their unsubsidized portion is far greater. 
Therefore, they have continued to insist on 
the right to organize foreign-flag ship 
owned by Americans because they feel that 
more of the unsubsidized will have to resort 
to foreign flags registry to continue to — 
erate. 

Their analysis of the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over the years has 
shown a 1-percent decrease in ships for every 
1-percent increase gained in wages and 
fringe benefits. 

PREDICTION MADE 


These unions like the two groups ef ship- 
owners predict the American-flag fleet is on 
its way out unless Congress takes firm action 
to stop the decline They also have insisted 
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on changes in Washington, which the exist- 
ing subsidized lines and Curran do not want. 
They have their own labor-management 
committee in the Nation's Capital and be- 
Heve it is doing a satisfactory job. 

But the SIU-MEBA interests want all 
existing legislation revised and have de- 
manded as one of their conditions of settle- 
ment a 5-cent daily per-man contribution 
by the companies toward a fund to support 
this goal in Washington. 

The companies which have agreed to this 
demand are principally those which feel that 
drastic changes must be made by Congress 
if the American merchant marine is not to 
disappear except for those subsidized ships. 

St. Sure maintained that shipping today 
is far from a private business, and therefore, 
the Government should intervene and halt 
the whipsawing in order to halt the decline. 

SITUATION APPRAISED 


He declared: 

1. American ships are built in American 
yards with the aid of Government construc- 
tion subsidies or under Government mort- 
gage insurance. The few that aren’t belong 
to the giant oil corporations and are to be 
used on domestic runs. 

2. American dry cargo and passenger ships 
operating profitably are doing so under op- 
erating subsidy differential programs. 

3. Government regulations control the 
steamship lines trading abroad and belong- 
ing to conferences. 

4. Government regulations control domes- 
tic operations. 

5. Government regulations control the 
standards on all ships. 

6. The Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Defense all had direct inter- 
ests in the American merchant marine. 

Therefore, he concluded that perhaps it 
was time that the Government took over 
completely or set the rules for collective 

so the remainder could continue 
to function privately. 

Harrison predicted that soon all that 
would remain would be the subsidized and 
protected operators provided they are per- 
mitted to continue to boost costs for the 
industry as they have in the past. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Liberation of Spain 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this the 25th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Spain, I take this opportunity to 
salute the Spanish people as friends and 
allies in the great struggle of our time, 
resistance to communism. Spain has 
become a valuable partner of the West 
in its struggle against the Communist 
East. Some of our most important air- 
bases are located in Spain and their very 
existence aids in keeping the peace. The 
deterrent of an effective strategic Air 
Force has long prevented the Communist 
world from indulging in new adventures. 

It is significant that on this the 25th 
anniversary of Spain’s liberation that 
she is embarked on an economic revitali- 
zation which will enable her to break 
out of her post World War II isolation 
and embark on a program of worldwide 
economic activity. 
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Nowhere can be found people who are 
more genuinely receptive to Americans 
than the Spanish people. They dis- 
played true friendship and a real desire 
to welcome visiting Americans. On my 
visits to Spain, I have always come away 
with the feeling that I would like to re- 
turn and this can be attributed to the 
rete qualities of the Spanish peo- 
ple. 

They are not only imbued with a 
strong desire for friendship with this 
country but they have always displayed 
a fierce resistance to Godless commu- 
nism. 

They long ago clearly saw what we, 
and the rest of the world, had to pain- 
fully recognize through the light of ex- 
perience that communism is evil by its 
very nature, and that communism was 
but a cause to veil the plans for world 
domination by the Soviet Union. 

So, today, let us wish Spain and the 
Spanish people well. As they celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of their liberation 
let us wish them continued peace and 
real prosperity. The culture of Spain 
and their contributions to the develop- 
ment of our hemisphere were long part 
of our common heritage. We renew that 
feeling of mutual destiny as we join 
thanks in our mutual determination that 
the world will not be engulfed by Soviet 
communism. 





Is Plymouth Rock Safe? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
July Dr. Denson Franklin, one of the 
Nation’s great Methodist ministers, de- 
livered a sermon which emphasizes 
America’s heritage more than any ser- 
mon I have ever heard. Dr. Franklin 
is now pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Birmingham, Ala., but he 
served for many years as pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in my home- 
town of Gadsden. He isa great preacher 
and a great American and I hope that 
all of my colleagues will read his ser- 
mon which is entitled “Is Plymouth Rock 
Safe?” 

Following is the sermon delivered on 
July 2, 1961, by Dr. Benson Franklin 
at the First Methodist Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 

Is PLYMOUTH ROocK SaFre? 
(Delivered by Dr. Denson N. Franklin, 

First Methodist Church, Birmingham, 

Ala., Sunday morning, July 2, 1961— 

Scripture lesson: Proverbs 22: 28; Psalm 

11: 3) 

A few years ago, an interesting story ap- 
peared in the newspapers of New England. 
The incident which caused much publicity 
was the arrest of a college student charged 
with attempting to chip a piece off that ven- 
erable and sacred relic, Plymouth Rock. 
Brought before the judge he was promptly 
punished for his crime. One writer in re- 
ferring to this occurrence asked the ques- 
tion, Is Plymouth Rock safe? That is a very 
good question which has far deeper mean- 
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ing than one may comprehend. Is Plymouth 
Rock safe? 

In 1948 I had the wonderful privilege of 
visiting Plymouth Rock. Four of us hired 
a cab in Boston to make the trip. The cab- 
bie assured us that he could drive us any- 
where on Cape Cod, that he knew every back 
road and trail. There were several places 
we wished to go, and he convinced us that he 
was the man. Not too much time had 
passed before we discovered the fact, to our 
dismay, that he knew nothing of the country 
outside Boston. We asked for directions a 
dozen times after he had taken some short 
cuts and had gotten lost. One member of 
the party was so disturbed and upset that 
at first he would not leave the cab after we 
reached Plymouth. When we drove up to 
the ancient landmark, this member of the 
party said, “Oh, pshaw._ Just an old rock.” 
He was right. That was all—just an old 
rock—but what history hovers about. What 
power it generates in the minds and hearts of 
men. What a sacred shrine. It was a cold 
early spring day. The cold blast of the At- 
lantic Ocean poured into the bay and into 
our faces to chill us. Yet that added color 
to the scene. It must have been such a 
stormy day that these men of faith and cour- 
age of 1620 came from the sea to seek the 
shelter of a new land. I was literally thrilled 
by the thought of it. My whole body tingled 
with excitement as I laid my hand upon 
the rock. I could see these noble men and 
women of the past as they scrambled ashore 
with hope alive and with the joy of expec- 
tation. Just another rock? Not on your 
life. That rock is symbolic of a way of life. 
That rock is symbolic of an attitude. It is 
sacred because it represents something far 
greater than this preacher can put into 
words. It’s impossible to measure its 
height, depth, width and breadth because of 
what it represents. Is Plymouth Rock 
safe? That is a question which deserves 
consideration in this 20th century. 

The text in Proverbs has reference to the 
ancient boundary lines. This is discussed 
at length in Deuteronomy, the 19th chap- 
ter. Hedges and walls were used only to 
enclose gardens. The boundaries of land 
and property in general were marked by 
stones. As these might easily be removed, 
special laws were made to stop this dis- 
honest practice. So the writer of Proverbs 
was giving emphasis to this law—“Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers 
have set.” But how well it applies to Amer- 
ica today. Plymouth Rock is an ancient 
boundary stone of democracy. It marks the 
line across which no foe shall pass. It en- 
closes the democratic principles which make 
a free nation and a free people. It is the 
stone which our forefathers set up. It must 
not be removed. Let’s not molest it or tam- 
per with it, but keep it sacred as the boun- 
dary marker of our civilization. 

The psalmist also was concerned with the 
loss of the basic foundations when he cried, 
“If the foundations be destroyed, what can 
the righteous do?” 

When we think of Plymouth Rock, we 
remember our American heritage and the 
great tradition of which we are justly proud. 
It is the rock of our American heritage. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, wrote a book in 1939 entitled, 
“The American Canon”. Over these 22 years 
I Have, time and again, turned to this book 
for reference. In it Dr. Marsh refers to cer- 
tain American writings which have taken 
their place in our history next to the Bible. 
After the Bible these writings play an im- 
portant role because they reveal the very 
nature and spirit of this new land. They 
sum up the genius of America. Dr. Marsh 
draws a parallel between these writings 
which are, of course, secular and the Holy 
Bible which is our spiritual guide. Let me 
quote: 

“1. The genesis of American democracy is 
in the Mayflower Compact. In the begin- 
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ning was the Pilgrim colony with that posi- 
tive, original, social compact which is the 
legitimate source of government. 

“2. Our exodus is in the Declaration of 
Independence. That immortal document 
marks the going out of the American people 
from tyrannical bondage to the promise 
land of liberty and self-government. 

3. Our book of the law is the Constitution 
of the United States. The counterpart of 
the Mosaic Ten Commandments in the polit- 
ical history of America is our Bill of Rights, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. The Ten Command- 
ments of the Old Testament uttered their 
thou shalt not’s to individuals. In our 
American 10 commandments, the American 
people say thou shalt not’s to their Govern- 
ment. 

4. We have our major and minor proph- 
ecies, the greatest of them being George 
Washington's Farewell Address. Both as a 
foretelling and forthtelling document, that 
thundering prophecy bears a relation to the 
American people comparable to the utter- 
ances of Isaigh and Jeremiah to the Hebrew 
people. 

5. Our national psalms are not numerous; 
but in spite of the fact that it is made the 
butt of ridicule and shallow criticism, the 
Star-Spangled Banner bears a relation to our 
national feeling not unlike that which the 
greatest of the Psalms of David bore to the 
feeling of the people who first sang them. 

6. The gospel of true Americanism was 
spoken by the saviour of America. I refer 
to Abraham Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress. It was good news when first it was 
uttered; it is good news still. 

7. We have our epistles, the greatest of 
them all being the last article written by 
Woodrow Wilson. It will endure as long as 
our present system endures, the vision and 
the judgment of the man who possessed the 
clearest insight and the first analytical mind 
of any national leader in the history of 
America. 

These seven writings, according to Dr. 
Marsh, constitute the American canon. This 
is our heritage. We must guard this canon 
with our lives, and we must guard these 
writings with our attitudes as well. 

In the magazine, the Philadelphia Police- 
woman, there appeared an article deploring 
the ignorance of our generation concerning 
our history. Floyd Starr, who worked with 
boys in Michigan, refused to believe that this 
ignorance was general, so he conducted an 
examination among his 40 boys. He asked 
who was President of the United States 
during the War Between the States. Six 
said Thomas Jeffersom; four, Andrew Jack- 
son; several said Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Only two said Abraham Lincoln, 

We need to burn into each generation the 
importance of our heritage and the funda- 
mentals of our sacred writings. We cannot 
save Plymouth Rock unless we can save the 
respect of our heritage. 

The first foundation stone of America is 
reliance on work. We have been a people 
who have believed that honest work was 
sacred. We have through the years believed 
that man and God working together can 
build a new world. With Paul we have said, 
“For we are workers together with God.” 

And where has this hard work brought us 
as a people and what has it given us? 

The United States is the richest country 
in the world. Though our continent con- 
stitutes only 6 percent of the world’s phys- 
ical area and 79 percent of its population, 
we produce almost half of the commodities 
consumed. We use 21 percent of the world’s 
sugar, 33 percent of all railroads are ours, 36 
percent of the coal, 60 percent of telegraphs 
and telephones, 60 percent of the oil and gas, 
of the motor cars. All this comes not only 
from natural resources but from hard work. 

William Hiram Faulks has written a sequel 
to “Sunset and Evening Star” on the im- 
portance of vision and work— 
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“Sunset and morning star, 
And one clear call to give, 
And may there be no clouding of the sky 
When I go forth to live. 


“But such a glow, as shining seems ablaze, 
Too full for shade or night, 
When that which drew from out the sun’s 
vast rays 
Bursts into light. 


“Daylight and morning bell 
And after that to work, 
And may there be no soft and subtle spell 
To make me shirk. 


“For though into the maze of toil and strife 
My tasks may set my way, 
I hope to meet my Master life to life 
As I shall live this day.” 


Let’s not seek a soft, easy way out of our 
tasks and responsibilities, for by work we 
have built a nation, by work we will main- 
tain it. We cannot save Plymouth Rock un- 
less we save the importance of work. 

It is the rock of regard for the individual. 
When we think of Plymouth Rock, we think 
of the respect, the regard for the individual 
which has always been a part of our Amer- 
ican life. Every man, regardless of race, 
color, creed, is important. Anything less is 
not good Americanism.. Everyone is given a 
right to his opinions, and we have a right to 
disagree with him, but not to burn him at 
the stake because we disagree. Name calling 
and blanket condemnation is not giving the 
individual the respect which he deserves, 

Eric Johnston when he was president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce said: “We 
talk about building bridges of brotherhood 
around the world in answer to the Com- 
munist pretensions, and that’s a splendid 
vision. But brotherhood begins on a man- 
to-man basis at home and not on a man-to- 
man basis across the oceans. Without that 
footing it is idle talk and an empty vision.” 

The importance of the individual is one of 
the boundary markers of America. It must 
never be otherwise. 

Then there is a third foundation stone, the 
recognition of the opinions of others. _We 
may not agree with them, we may heartily 
disagree with them, but they have a right 
to express their opinions. Criticism is a part 
of the growth of this Nation of ours. J. B. 
Priestly points out the fact that our citizen 
should be like the woman married to her 
husband. She will cease to do everything 
but one thing, and that is to criticize him, to 
develop him. So we must point out those 
things whieh are wrong and express our- 
selves. 

But, in turn, we must be very careful 
about trying to label everybody who dis- 
agrees with us. When I was a student in 
college, any person who had any different 
concept of theology from ours was called a 
modernist. It didn’t matter what he be- 
lieved at all. He might have been even more 
orthodox than the others. Nevertheless if 
we disagreed with his position, he was called 
a modernist. This is the way things were 
done back in the early thirties. Now and 
then a pulpit was denied a preacher because 
the word got out that he was a modernist. 

So in this day we label men Fascists or we 
label them Communists if their position is 
different from ours. We need to be careful 
here, for in the panic of name-calling, we 
lose our heads and this may cause us to lose 
our Nation. Somebody said, “If you can keep 
your head when all men around you are los- 
ing theirs—then you do not understand the 
situation.” This is the way of panic and 
frustration. 

A friend of mine who was a chaplain in the 
Armed Forces took from the body of a Ger- 
man soldier a diary. He had it translated. 
When I was visiting in his home, I spent 
some time reading it. It is a masterpiece. 
This noncommissioned officer cared for the 
needs of his colonel. He told about great 
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victories and then the turn of the tide of the 
war. Finally the Allies landed on the shores 
of France and he tells of the change of atti- 
tude of the German soldiers, how they started 
grumbling and fussing and then finally how 
they stampeded. One night they rushed the 
house where some of the officers were and 
tried to kill them. He wrote in his diary, “I 
know now that the German Army will be 
defeated, because we have lost our discipline. 
We have lost our heads. We are getting mad 
with each other, and we are more interested 
in killing each other than we are in de- 
stroying our enemy.” 

Does this tell us something? We need to 
be careful of the labels we give other people. 
We need to recognize their right to their 
opinion and our right to disagree with them. 

There is another foundation stone, and 
that is the respect for sacred symbols. How 
we need to study again these symbols which 
are so sacred to us in our American -life. 
The flag, for instance, how we love our flag. 
When we see her flying in the breeze, we 
recognize her to be above everything else 
in our lives. 

A missionary who was in the Philippines 
tells of an experience which he witnessed 
in a little seaside community when the 
Japanese landed there. The soldiers came 
up and summoned all the people of the com- 
munity to the schoolhouse. They stood in 
the schoolyard about the flagpole. Flying 
there was the flag of the Philippine Islands 
and right under it, the American flag. The 
Japanese soldiers ordered the little Filipino 
schoolteacher to lower the American flag 
and raise the Japanese flag. He wouldn’t do 
it. He said, “Although I am a citizen of the 
Philippines, this American flag has brought 
sO many wonderful things to my country, I 
respect it. I will not lower it.” So they 
shot him on the spot and he fell at the foot 
of the flagpole. A Japanese soldier stepped 
forward and lowered the American flag. It 
settled on the body of the Filipino schooi- 
teacher and his blood soaked through the 
American flag. Said this missionary stand- 
ing with the group, “When I saw that, the 
flag became more sacred than ever tome. A 
man of another nation, a nation which had 
benefited by America’s kindness, was willing 
to die for that flag, and it became even more 
sacred to me.” 

Yes, we love the flag. When we see her 
flying, we remind ourselves that the Ameri- 
can flag does not represent any administra- 
tion, it does not represent any court action, 
it does not represent any party, it does not 
represent any political philosophy—but it 
does represent our freedom and our right to 
have an administration, a political party, 
and_our own opinion. So, we thank God 
this morning for the freedom which is ours, 
which is expressed in our flag. 

We need to inform ourselves on our 
America. As Paul said, “Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” 

We need to study again these things which 
are sacred to us in America. . For instance, 
we face communism today. This great tide, 
the Red tide, is sweeping the earth. We 
know we have something to overcome com- 
munism, something to drive this tide. back. 
We have something to help other people to 
freedom and a new way of life. But we need 
to know what communism is. You say, “I 
am against communism.” Do you know 
what communism is? Do you know any- 
thing about Marxism? Do you know about 
these theories? Do you know about the 
birth and the background of communism? 
Do you know what communism believes? Do 
you know what communism is trying to do? 
We need to know what communism is. I 
have a book on which I rely, “What We Must 
Know About Communism,” by Drs. Harry 
Allen and Bonaro Overstreet. These good 
American citizens point out exactly what 
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communism is and what it is trying to do. 
They help us to open our minds to our re- 
sponsibility in this day. Yes, we do need to 
inform ourselves. 

But above everything else, a foundation 
stone which we cannot lose is reverence for 
religion. In a sense we have been talking 
about religion all the way through, but 
now let us speak of religion, the very heart 
of it. The psalmist said, “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” Beloved 
friends, we need to give ourselves anew to 
God if we are to survive as a nation. We 
believe in separation of church and state. 
We do not believe in the separation of state 
and religion. We believe that religion must 
permeate all of our decisions and all of our 
acts, that God must be in the picture. 

Some time ago the headmaster of a boys 
school spoke to a Rotary Club. He said, “I 
am disturbed because so many of my boys 
come in and they say to me, ‘Doctor, when 
I go home on the weekend, my father is 
always lecturing about the Communists tak- 
ing over our churches and our country, but 
he doesn’t get up and go to Sunday school 
and church. I wonder if he is very sincere.’”’ 

A few days ago when passing the golf 
course at Sunday school time, without any 
sense of criticism of an individual, this 
thought came to my mind, “Do my friends 
who spend Sunday on the golf course realize 
the fact that they are casting a vote against 
the organized church remaining open and 
remaining strong in these troublesome 
times?” Some man said during the war, 
“But I want to go fight the Communists in 
Korea.” His friend said, “Then you are go- 
ing to join the Army?” He answered, “No, 
I am going to seek independent transpor- 
tation and go over and fight them alone.” 
Now, this is comparable to a person who 
doesn’t believe in institutional religion try- 
ing to drive back the tides of communism 
and trying to bring in the kingdom of God. 
You must join the. army and let your 
strength be used in God's church as He 
seeks to have His will expressed in our world 
today. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
provide that tips and gratuities shall be 
included as wages under the old-age, sur- 
vivors’, and disability program. This bill 
will correct an unjustice, produce addi- 
tional revenues, and will make realistic 
the social security benefits for service 
workers. : 

This bill will consider tips as wages 
for the purposes of social security. Serv- 
ice workers pay income taxes on their 
tips, but their tips are not considered in 
computing their social security benefits. 
The provisions of my bill will increase 
social security revenues by collections on 
income which has never been subject to 
the payment of social security taxes. It 
will result in a reporting of realistic 
wages, thus increasing the social security 
benefits for service workers when they 
become eligible. 
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I introduced similar législation in the 
85th and 86th Congresses when the min- 
imum-wage bill was $1 per hour for cov- 
ered employees. Now that the 87th 
Congress has enacted the $1.25-per-hour 
minimum-wage bill, one of the objections 
to my previous proposals is obliterated. 
During the consideration of the omnibus 
social security bill in 1958, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in- 
dicated that, while the committee fa- 
vored the principle in my bill, the subject 
required further study. Three years 
have passed and the necessary study has 
been made. This bill serves a great need 
and eliminates a great inequity against 
workers who rely on tips for their in- 
come, in part or in total. 

This bill makes the following provi- 
sions: 

First. The bill gives the option to an 
employee within 10 days from the close 
of any month to report to his employer 
the amount of tips and other gratuities 
which he has received during the month 
of his employment with such employer. 
In addition, the employee must turn 
over to the employer an amount equal 
to the social security contributions re- 
quired by section 3101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and deducted under sec- 
tion 3102 of such code as if such total 
amount had actually been paid to him 
by such employer. The amount reported 
as tips by said employee shall be con- 
sidered as wages or remuneration to him 
by his employer. 

Second. In the event that the em- 
ployee fails to report such tips, then the 
employer is required to file within 10 days 
after the close of the month a report of 
tips which the employee has earned dur- 
ing the month. This mandatory report 
shall compute tips on the basis of one 
of two alternative methods. The first 
method in essence computes tips as the 
difference between $1.25 per hour and 
the paid hourly wages multiplied by the 
number of hours worked by the em- 
ployee. The second mandatory method 
computes tips as wages in a scheduled 
amount for each designated group of 
employees. 

Third. This bill grants the employer 
the right to review the amount which the 
employee has reported to him as tips 
received. 

Fourth. This bil! authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe 
rules to carry out the provisions of the 
bill and to review the amounts reported 
as tips. 

The only reason that tips were ex- 
cluded originally in computing social 
security benefits is that it was thought 
that to include them would be imprac- 
ticable and there was a desire not to 
encumber the social security system with 
difficult administrative problems. Ex- 
perience and time have demonstrated 
that those deficiencies and difficulties no 
longer obtain. Experience shows that 
a workable plan of computing tips is not 
only possible, but also administratively 
practicable. My bill offers that plan. 

Eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require that tips and gratuities 
be treated as wages received from the 
employing unit. Unemployment com- 
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pensation regulations in 14 other States 
under certain conditions recognize tips 
a@s wages, such as where an employee 
gives an accounting to his employer of 
his tips or where tips contribute more 
than 50 percent of the employee’s base 
earnings. In the State of New York, 
in analogous situations, namely, the 
computation of taxes on board and lodg- 
ing, tips and gratuities for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes, the New York 
State Industrial Commission has issued 
rules which solve the problem inherent 
in the situation. 

Under the provisions of my bill, 
the employee will inform his employer 
of the amount of tips received dur- 
ing a given month within 10 days 
after the close of the month and 
turn over to the employer the amount 
necessary to pay the employee’s share 
of the social security tax on the tips. 
The employer also has the right to 
withhold the estimated social secu- 
rity taxes from the base wage of the 
employee. Where the employee fails 
to inform his employer of the amount 
of tips or other cash gratuities, the em- 
ployer must report in either of two ways. 
The first alternative method which the 
employer may use in the reporting of 
tips is the reporting of an amount equal 
to the difference between the employee’s 
average hourly pay for employment per- 
formed for such employer during such 
month and $1.25 multiplied by the total 
number of hours of employment per- 
formed by such employee for such em- 
ployer during such month. In other 
words, the employer reports as total 
wages for the month an amount equal 
to $1.25 multiplied by the number of 
hours worked by the employee during 
such month. If the employee does not 
file his report to his employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer may use a second alternative. 
This alternative provides that the em- 
ployer must file as employee’s wages the 
employee’s base salary plus tips which 
are set forth in a schedule. The em. 
ployer shall collect from the employee 
or deduct from the employee’s base 
wages 214 percent of the employee’s 
wages or such percentage as is provided 
for by the Internal Revenue Code. 

In any event, where the employee fails 
to report his tips to the employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer must report as tips the sum 
provided for in either of the two alterna- 
tive methods. 

My bill is divided into four sections. 
Section 1 of the bill adds a new para- 
graph to section 209 of the social security 
law and provides that tips and other cash 
gratuities received by an employee in the 
course of employment from persons 
other than his employer shall be con- 
sidered remuneration for purposes of 
payment of social security taxes as pro- 
vided for under chapter 21 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another 
paragraph to section 3121(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and pro- 
vides that tips and cash gratuities cus- 
tomarily received by an employee in the 
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course of employment from other than 
the employer shall be considered remu- 
neration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 adds a subsection (p) to 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and this subsection (p) is 
divided into six parts. Each of the first 
three parts sets forth a method of com- 
putation of tips and cash gratuities for 
purposes of social security. The amount 
of tips is either the actual amount re- 
ceived by the employee, or an estimated 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween $1.25 per hour and the actual 
hourly base wage, or an _ estimated 
amount based on experience and set 
forth in a schedule. 

The fourth part of section 3 sets forth 
the conditions which must exist in order 
for tips not to be included as remunera- 
tion for purposes of social security. The 
fifth part of this section provides for the 
withholding by the employer of the so- 
cial security tax on tips and cash gratu- 
ities from the base wage. The sixth part 
of this section 3 requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate to 
promulgate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of the subséction 
and requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe rules for the review of 
the amount reported. 

Subsection (p), subdivision (1) of sec- 
tion 3 of the bill provides that where an 
employee within 10 days after the close 
of any month reports to his employer 
the amount of tips which he received 
during the month and pays to his em- 
ployer the required rate of social secu- 
rity taxes, then the total amount which 
the employee reported shall be consid- 
ered remuneration paid to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p), subdivision 2 of sec- 
tion 3 provides for mandatory reporting 
by the employer where the employee does 
not report actual tips and his hourly 
wage is less than $1.25 per hour. Under 
such conditions the employer must re- 
port as tips thé difference between $1.25 
per hour and actual base wage per hour 
multiplied by the number of hours which 
the employee worked during a month for 
such employer, or the employer, at. his 
election, must report as tips the amounts 
provided for in a schedule set forth in 
ee 3, subsection (p), subdivision 
(3). 

Subdivision (2) of this subsection pro- 
vides that the employer shall collect 
from the employee or deduct from the 
employee’s wages the .3 percent or the 
appropriate percentage of tax which the 
employee must pay. 

Subsection (p) (3) provides for alter- 
native computation for mandatory re- 
porting by the employer. This method 
computes tips as wages for each desig- 
nated group of employees. This part of 
the bill provides that where the em- 
ployee has not reported his actual tips 
and where the employer does not elect 
to report as tips the difference between 
$1.25 per hour and hourly base wage 
where the employee’s base wage is less 
than $1.25 per hour, the employer shall 
report an amount which experience 
shows service groups on the average re- 
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ceive. The nine service groups and the 
amounts which they have deemed to 
have received from the point of view of 
experience as tips and cash gratuities 
are as follows: 

(a) Beauty parlor operators: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a beauty parlor op- 
erator during any month shall be deem- 
ed to be equal to 10 percent of the wages 
(determined without regard to this sub- 
section or the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a)) paid to such operator by his 
or her employer. 

(b) Service employees in restaurants: 
The amount of the tips and other cash 
gratuities received by a service employee 
in a restaurant during any month shall 
be deemed to be equal to 7% percent 
of the amount charged for food and 
beverages served by (or attributable to 
service by) such employee during such 
month, except that the amount of such 
tips and other cash gratuities shall be 
5 percent of the amount charged for 
food and beVerages served by (or attri- 
butable to service by) such employee 
during such month if he is employed at 
a counter or in a drugstore. 

(c) Dining room employees in Ameri- 
can plan hotels and in eating clubs: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a dining room em- 
ployee in an American plan hotel or an 
eating club shall be deemed to be $2 
per day of full-time employment for 
waiters and waitresses and $1 per day of 
full-time employment for busboys. 

(d) Hotel service employees: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a bellhop, porter, 
baggage porter, or doorman employed 
by a hotel shall be deemed to be $2 per 
day of full-time employment. 

(e) Taxicab drivers: The amount af 
the tips and other cash gratuities re- 
ceived by a taxicab driver shall be 
deemed to be equal to 12% percent of his 
total bookings if he operates his cab in 
a city having a population of 100,000 or 
more, or $9 per week in any other case. 

(f) Employees in barbershops: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities» received by an employee of a 
barbership during any month shall be 
deemed to be equal to (i) 15 percent of 
the wages (determined without regard 
to this subsection or the last sentence of 
subsection (a)) received during such 
month in the case of a barber, (ii) 25- 
percent of the wages (as so determined) 
received during such month in the case 
of a manicurist, or (iii) 5 cents for each 
customer of the barbershop in the case 
of an employee shining shoes or brushing 
and otherwise attending to customers’ 
clothes. 

(g) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: The amount of the tips and 
other cash gratuities received by a bag- 
gage porter at a bus-or airline terminal 
shall be deemed to be $2 on any day on 
which he worked at least 7 hours, and 
30 cents per hour of employment actually 
performed on any day on which he did 
not work for at least 7 hours. 

(h) Pinboys at bowling alleys: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratu- 
ities received by a pinboy at a bowling 
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alley shall be deemed to be equal to 2 
cents for each game for which he sets 
up pins. 

(i) Maritime service employees: ‘The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratu- 
ities received hy a maritime service em- 
ployee shall be deemed to be equal to 
whichever of the following amounts per 
day is applicable for each day of full- 
time employment: bartender, $1.70; bell- 
boy, $1.80; deck steward, $2; headwaiter, 
$3.35; night steward, $1; room steward, 
$2.90; salon steward, $1.75; stewardess, 
$1.65; waiter, $2.50. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (4) -pro- 
vides that under certain conditions, no 
tips shall be included as remuneration 
for social security purposes. Tips or 
cash gratuities shall not be included 
where (a) acceptance of tips or gratui- 
ties is not allowed; (b) notice is dis- 
played that tips are not allowed; ‘c) 
employer adopts reasonable means to in- 
sure that tips or cash gratuities are not 
received; (d) employer submits to the 
Secretary a statement setting forth that 
tips are not allowed and methods to ob- 
tain compliance by customers and em- 
ployees. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (5) pro- 
vides that an employer at his own option 
or upon the request by the employee may 
withhold from the employee’s base wages 


the social security taxes due on the 


actual tips reported or on the estimated- 
tips collected during the month. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (6) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out 
the provisions of the bill and to prescribe 
rules for the review of the amount re- 
ported. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the 
effective date of the law and provides 
that the amendments shall apply only to 
tips received on and after the first day 
of the second month which begins more 
than 10 days after the enactment into 
law. . 

The custom of rewarding a person for 
satisfactory services rendered is an an- 
cient one. This custom has become 
highly formalized with the development 
of our social habits. Considerable dis- 
cussion is devoted to it in our best eti- 
quette books. It has also become a fixed 
part of our economic system and, as a 
result, millions, of our workers today de- 
pend upon the receipt of gratuities’ or 
tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time 
we eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, 
have our luggage handled, we know that 
the person serving us must depend upon 
our tipping him for a substantial portion 
of his or her daily wages. It is now part 
of the system governing the relations of 
these persons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of 
these personal service personnel would 
like to see the system changed. They 
would prefer to have an assured weekly 
wage and have the cost of their services 
taken up in the bill presented by the em- 
ployer to the customer. This, of course, 
is a subject which is beyond the power 
of a legislature to handle. 

During my travels throughout Europe, 
I noted that the employer includes the _ 
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amount of the employee’s tips as part of 
the bill. The practice is to allocate a 
percentage of the total bill as tips. The 
percentage which was most frequently 
used was 13 percent. 

Service employees, however, have an- 
other problem, one for which the Con- 
gress, and the"Committee on Ways and 
Means in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion 
of their income which comes directly 
from the customers they serve. Only the 
low basic wage, which they receive from 
their employer, may be credited as wages 
under the present law, except in a small 
percentage of cases where the employer 
requires the employee’ to account to him 
the amount of tips. The injustice of this 
treatment is manifest. When these peo- 
ple become eligible to receive their social 
security benefits, they find themselves 
entitled to payments which fail to reflect 
their true earnings histories. This is 
because the wages which have been 
credited to them in many cases make up 
as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 

My proposals and proposals similar to 
mine have met with opposition from only 
one quarter—the associations of em- 
ployers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The 
reason they have advanced for their po- 
sition is difficulty of administration—al- 
though, one cannot help but recognize 
that if the proposal were adopted their 
employer’s taxes would be increased. 
The difficulty, they claim, arises in as- 
certaining the sums involved in the tips 
received by their employees. 

If difficulty of administration were al- 
lowed to prevent the adoption of worth- 
while legislation, most of the activities 
of the Federal Government would never 
have been undertaken. In this instance, 
the administration of the bill, while in- 
tricate, is not impracticable. The people 
affected by my bill are entitled to con- 
sistent treatment by the Government. 
We have found ways to collect income 
taxes based upon their tips. There is no 
reason why we should deny them social 
security protection on an equal basis 
Simple justice. requires that Congress 
treat service employees fairly and grant 
these worthy citizens the protection in- 
tended for all workers by the Social 
Security Act. 





Entire Island Now in Key Deer National 
Wildlife Refuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a release from the North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Foundation on the prog- 
ress of establishing the Key Deer Refuge 
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in southern Florida on the islands of the 
Florida Keys. 

This legislation was originally spon- 
sored by our friend and colleague, the 
Honorable CHARLES BENNETT, a distin- 
guished conservationist and respected 
Member of this body. 

I am happy to note from this release 
that the acquisition of land, not only by 
purchase of the Federal Government but 
also by the acceptance of donations from 
individual sportsmen and from organ- 
izations devoted to the perpetuation of 
American wildlife, is progressing so well. 
The release follows: 

ENTIRE ISLAND Now’1In Key DEER NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


All of Howe Key in southern Florida now 
is in the Key Deer National Wildlife Refuge 
after the donation today of the last 167 
acres of private land on the island to the 
Federal Government by the North American 
Wildlife Foundation. 

Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
accepted title to the land in a Washington 
ceremony this morning from C. R. Guter- 
muth, secretary of the foundation. This 
latest gift of land permits the full develop- 
ment of the refuge and provides permanent 
protection for the diminutive Key deer. 

Congress authorized the refuge in 1957 in 
order that essential habitat could be ob- 
tained for preservation of the tiny Key 
deer, smallest of all species in North Amer- 
ica. Only 32 of these small deer were known 
“to be in existence 10 years ago, and the herd 
has increased to about 200 following special 
protection. 

In approving the refuge, Congress stipu- 
lated that up to 1,000 acres could be pur- 
chased, but placed no limitation on the 
amount of land that could be leased. While 
primarily for the Key deer, the refuge also 
will benefit birds, other animals, and unusual 
plants of that subtropical environment. 
Residential and commercial development on 
the Keys is altering much of the natural 
conditions. 

*. The campaign to obtain land for the Key 
deer refuge was spearheaded by the founda- 
tion, which actively sought the assistance 
of interested individuals and groups. The 
response was enthusiastic and this latest 
donation makes a total of nearly $160,000 
worth of land that the foundation has been 
able to give to the Federal Government for 
the Key deer refuge. The Government also 
has invested $35,000 in the purchase of land. 

Substantial contributors to the Key deer 
refuge campaign include the Raymond E. 
and Ellen F. Crane Foundation of Miami 
Beach, Fla; Boone and Crockett Club of 
New York City; the Wilderness Club of 
Philadelphia; Laurel Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh; Congressman Charles E. Bennett of 
the Second District of Florida; and the Wild- 
life Management Institute of Washington, 
D.C. 

Cash and land donated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the foundation since 1958 have 
resulted in the ownership of more than 735 
acres of refuge lands on Howe and Big Pine 
Keys for administration and management 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Service already has completed neces- 
sary channel dredging and land filling for 
the refuge headquarters on Big Pine Key 
overlooking Howe Key. This headquarters 
property was included in the donations to the 
Service by the foundation, and construction 
bids for administration buildings soon will 
be advertised by the Government. Visitors 
can reach the refuge headquarters by taking 
a brief drive from U.S. No. 1, the Miami-Key 
West oversea highway. : 

The North American Wildlife Foundation 
is a private, national, nonprofit organization 
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that renders financial assistance in the study 
of all phases of restoration and management 
of natural resources, the dissemination of 
conservation information, and the training 
of young people for careers in natural re- 
sources research and management fields. 





Education and World Affairs 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
a number of occasions I have called at- 
tention to the need for rapid progress 
in education in the newly emerging, de- 
veloping nations. 

To help speed this progress, I have 
sponsored education-for-peace legisla- 
tion which would encourage and coordi- 
nate American efforts in the field of in- 
ternational education and education 
development. 

A recent article by Philip H. Coombs, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the steps we must take 
to strengthen and to improve public and 
private efforts relating to international 
educational and cultural affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article, which appeared in the July 15, 
1961 issue of the Saturday Review be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND WORLD AFFAIRS IN THE SIXTIES 
(By Philip H. Coombs) 

Ready or not, American education will 
have the opportunity and obligation in the 
sixties to play a much larger and more im- 
portant role in world affairs. 

This is said with full regard for the con- 
siderable contribution which our educa- 
tional institutions have made in the inter- 
national realm. since the end of World War 
II, and for the rapidly mounting impact 
which world events have had upon virtually 
every aspect of their operations—their cur- 
riculums, faculties, student bodies, budgets, 
administrative procedures, and organiza- 
tional structure. 

In the past year, for example, 53,000 for- 
eign students from almost every nation in 
the world were enrolled in U.S. colleges and 
universities. Likewise, many thousands of 
our own students, teachers, and scholars 
went abroad to learn, to teach, to pursue re- 
search, or to serve as specialists. 

Many curriculum improvements have 
made. Great new emphasis has been given 
to the study of foreign languages. New 
“area institutes” have been established. 
International research efforts have multi- 
plied. A variety of other improvements have 
been made in the interest of strengthening 
American competence in world affairs. 

Besides these internal improvements, the 
manpower and facilities of our educational 
institutions have been drawn upon by Fed- 
eral agencies, private foundations, and oth- 
ers to assist other nations, particularly the 
newer, less developed ones, to make progress 
toward their economic, educational, and s0- 
cial goals. 

All of these activties have imposed heavy 
burdens and inconveniences upon the col- 
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leges and universities, but they have also 
brought rich dividends. The accomplish- 
ments of the fifties, however, as impressive 
as they are, will be overshadowed by the 
greatly expanded requirements of the sixties. 
The reasons are not hard to find. 

In the late forties and fifties two new 
frontiers were added to U.S. foreign rela- 
tions; namely, economic assistance and mili- 
tary assistance. As important as these have 
been and will continue to be, they are not 
in themselves adequate to meet the inter- 
national needs and obligations of the United 
States in the coming decade. A third new 
frontier must be added in the sixties—a 
frontier concerned with human development, 


with educational, scientific, and cultural 


affairs. 

Military strength buys valuable time for 
the free world, economic assistance can help 
narrow the menacing gap between the mas- 
sive poverty of less developed countries and 
the high living standards of the advanced 
Western nations. But in the long run the 
peace of the world and the preservation of 
free societies will depend upon the develop- 
ment of individual human capacities and 
upon the development of a vast common 
market of ideas, knowledge, and cultural in- 
terchange. 

This urgent need for stronger efforts in 
the educational and cultural field has now 
come to be recognized and emphasized, more 
than ever before, by our diplomats and edu- 
cators, by international journalists and busi- 
nessmen, and not least of all by many Mem- 
bers of Congress. The fresh emphasis upon 
the development of human resources in 
President Kennedy’s new foreign aid pro- 
posals and the actions which he and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk have taken to ele- 
vate and accent the role of educational and 
cultural affairs as a component of U.S. for- 
eign relations testify to the importance now 
attached to advancing this new frontier. 

Fortunately we already have a strong start 
in this direction and firm foundations to 
build on. The farsighted Fulbright pro- 
gram, initiated in 1946, and the Smith- 
Mundt Act which followed, provided the 
basis for a steadily increasing international 
interchange of students, scholars, leaders, 
and specialists. Likewise, the growing atten- 
tion of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to educational development, 
and the activities of the U.S. Information 
Agency have provided valuable experience to 
guide future steps. 

These pr and other Federal activi- 
ties relating to international educational and 
cultural affairs must now be strengthened, 
improved in quality, and unified into a well- 
integrated pattern. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do only a small part of the 
total job. Most of the burden will fall upon 
our educational institutions, which, along 
with foundations and various other non- 
governmental organizations, constitute the 
Nation’s main resource base for carrying out 
such activities. 

Among the oversea activities that will 
draw heavily upon the talent of our schools, 
colleges and universities in the next few 
years are these: 

Assisting new nations to develop effective 
educational systems. 

Staffing a variety of technical assistance 
programs in underdeveloped countries. 

Teaching English as a second language in 
the many countries now asking for such help. 

Supporting imaginative research and de- 
velopment efforts, experimental and pilot 
programs aimed at improving the quality of 
educational programs and the efficiency of 
educational processes. 

Strengthening research activities abroad in 
the natural and social sciences. 

Helping new nations to design sound eco- 
nomic and social development plans and to 
strengthen their public administration for 
carrying out such plans. 
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While sending more personnel abroad, our 
colleges and universities will also be called 
upon to receive more foreign students at 
home, and to provide them with more rele- 
vant and effective programs of study. 

While all this ig going on, U.S. schools and 
colleges also will have to redouble their 
efforts to improve the competence of our 
own population in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs. The typical school and college cur- 
riculum is still far from adequate in the 
treatment of international matters. For- 
eign language instruction has received wel- 
come new emphasis in recent years, spurred 
in part by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, but here also further improve- 
ment is urgently needed. 

If our educational institutions, founda- 
tions, and other organizations are to make 
their most effective contribution, they must 
strengthen the means for coordinating their 
efforts, and there must be more effective 
working relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the academic community. 

These needs were clearly and emphatically 
set forth in the recent report on “The Uni- 
versity and World Affairs,” prepared by a dis- 
tinguished group of educators and laymen. 

In these times of repeated international 
crises, the average citizen often finds him- 
self frustrated by the feeling that there is 
nothing he can personally do to contribute 
toward a peaceful and better world. But on 
this New Frontier of international scien- 
tific, educational, and cultural affairs, we 
can stand on our tiptoes and look beyond the 
immediate crises to the positive conditions 
of peace which are already being built 
through the channels of educational and 
cultural exchange. And on this frontier 
there are abundant opportunities for the in- 
dividual citizen, the individual school sys- 
tem and community, the individual college 
and university, to make really substantial 
contributions. And unless a great many such 
efforts are made in the years ahead, it is hard 
to see how the seemingly endless succession 
of crises will ever end. 





Enthusiasm for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial entitled 
“Enthusiasm for Freedom,” which was 
broadcast on July 19, 1961, by WDSU 
Broadcasting Corp., of New Orleans, La. 
This editorial is complimentary of our 
new Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, the Honorable deLes- 
seps Morrison, of New Orleans. It also 
presents the difficult problems which face 
Ambassador Morrison. 

b ENTHUSIASM FOR FREEDOM 

Chep Morrison this week moved up from 
mayor of New Orleans to Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States. Morrison 
is one of the men chosen by President Ken- 
nedy to translate this country’s feeling of 
good will toward Latin America into good 


. deeds. 
The qualities that made Morrison one of* 


New Orleans’ greatest mayors will help him 
in his new post. Morrison is persuasive; he 
is a good administrator, a doer of deeds, 
intelligent, and, at times, a hard-headed 
politician. 
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At the Morrison testimonial dinner Tues- 
day night William Barlow, publisher of the 
Spanish-language news magazine Vision, 
offered a sobering picture of Latin America. 
Said Barlow: “We have failed miserably to 
organize an effective human communications 
program between the United States and Latin 
America.” Barlow went on: “What we need 
as much as money is some old-fashioned en- 
thusiasm for the American cause of free- 
dom and opportunity for the hungry and 
oppressed to build a better life.” 

Publisher Barlow warned that interna- 
tional communism is making great inroads 
in Latin America, mostly through skillful use 
of propaganda. Under Russian direction, 
the propaganda line is that the United States 
is rich, swaggering, and cares little for the 
needs of its neighbors. 

One of President Kennedy’s most impor- 
tant steps to date in foreign policy was to 
win congressional approval for a $500 million 
program to aid Latin America. He called it 
the Alliance for Progress. 

On August 5, at the Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held in Uruguay, Latin coun- 
tries and the United States will adopt a plan 
for economic and social development under 
the alliance. 

Ambassador Morrison will play an impor- 
tant role at this meeting. Launching an 
intelligent economic program quickly under 
the alliance is important. 

But just as important, it seems to us, all 
nations in this hemisphere ‘need to gener- 
ate more old-fashioned enthusiasm for the 
cause of freedom and opportunity. 





Impacted School Area Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the House to the discharge 
petition now at the Clerk’s desk calling 
for action on H.R, 5349, a simple 2-year 
extension of the federally impacted 
school area laws—Public Laws 815 and 
874. 

School districts in 319 of the Nation’s 
congressional districts have been entitled 
to assistance under these statutes. Not 
one of these school districts has pro- 
ceeded under any assumption other than 
that the assistance will continue during 
the next school year. 

The school budgets for the school year 
commencing in September have been 
made up with this in mind. Pailure of 
the Congress promptly to extend these 
laws will result in financial] crises rang- 
ing from serious to catastrophic in each 
and every one of these school districts. 
It is too late for them now to obtain 
funds from other sources. 

Unless these laws are promptly ex- 
tended, U.S. public school education will 
receive a major setback. The education 
of millions of young Americans is endan- 
gered. This is an unconscionable risk 
to run for the mere purpose of using the 
extension of these statutes as a black- 
mail device to force support for the 
broader, unrelated school bills. 

The emergency is clear. It is definite. 
It is one that no Member of this body 
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should wish to assume a responsibility 
for pushing to a disastrous conclusion. 
Those who have not already signed the 
discharge petition on H.R. 5349 have the 
power to ward off this emergency by 
signing it. It affords an immediate and 
positive way to be of major material as- 
sistance to American education. 





American Doctors Contribute to 
Missionary Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our much 
thaligned members of the medical pro- 
fession are sometimes reluctant to speak 
up in their own behalf. The proponents 
of socialized medicine and those in favor 
of trading in our wonderful medical sys- 
tem for some Federal controlled program 
seek out the doctors as a target for 
abuse and villification. As recently as 
yesterday, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, testifying before my 
Committee on Ways and Means in favor 
of tying medical aid to the aged to the 
social security program, stated: 

It is 187,000 doctors against 180 million 
people. 


I am sure the Secretary did not really 
mean that or that, upon sober reflection, 
he will reconsider this slur upon the 
thousands of dedicated men and women 
who make up the medical profession. I, 
for one, would like to speak up in behalf 
of the doctors. I would like to point out 
the tremendous contribution the doctors 
make. They donate annually millions 
of dollars worth of services for free med- 
ical care to those in this country who, for 
one reason or another, are unable to pay. 
Now, from two articles in the American 
Medical Association News we learn of the 
contribution American doctors are mak- 
ing to help the ill and the infirm in other 
parts of the world. Through the contri- 
bution of their services to missionary 
projects abroad American doctors are 
doing much te spread good- will for 
America in areas where good will for our 
country, is badly needed. For your at- 
tention, I am including two articles from 
the AMA News: 

House APPROVES MISSION PROGRAM 

The AMA house of delegates approved pro- 
cedure at the annual meeting in New York 
by which the AMA Department of Interna- 
tional Health will assist AMA members to 
serve in foreign fields needing medical as- 
sistance on a temporary basis when emer-) 
gencies arise. 

Development of a mechanism to accom- 
plish this purpose was called for in a resolu- 
tion at the AMA clinical meeting last De- 
cember in Washington, D.C. 

The names of physicians who willl vol- 
unteer to serve temporarily in such capaci- 
ties abroad will be collected by the depart- 
ment of international health. They will be 
referred to the three medical missionary or- 
ganizations which maintain liaison with 
every denomination sponsoring M.D.’s in the 
foreign mission field. 
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The AMA will cooperate with these organ- 
izations in selecting appropriate M.D. appli- 
cants, Physicians selected will be available 
on a temporary basis subject to service as 
emergencies arise. 

VoLUNTEER M.D.’s Ser UP OWN MISSIONARY 
PROJECT 


Physicians in Tulsa, Okla., have translated 
their desire to assist medical missionary 
work overseas into local action. 

The project will be implemented in August 
when a Tulsa pediatrician goes to a hospital 
in India for a short period of voluntary serv- 
ice. The planning and preliminary steps are 
representative of pilot studies planned by 
M.D.’s in several other communities. 

Initial discussions were held by 12 phy- 
sician' members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa. They formulated a pilot 
study which would furnish one physician 
every 6 weeks for a period of months to 
help with the work and teach in an oversea 
hospital. 

SOUTHERN INDIA 


They asked Theodore S. Stevenson, M.D., 
New York, medical officer of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church of the 
US.A., about a foreign hospital. He sug- 
gested Miraj Hospital, about 300 miles south- 
east of Bombay, India, which is under the 
direction of the Church of South India, an 


‘interdenominational group representing 95 


percent of the Protestants in south India. 

Archibald Fletcher, M.D., American chest 
surgeon who has served 10 years in India, 
was on furlough in the United States, so 
he was invited to speak at a February dinner 
meeting in Tulsa. All members of the Tulsa 
County Medical Society were invited, since 
it was felt the project should be community- 
wide. More than 75 M.D.’s and wives at- 
tended. 

Dr. Fletcher told of the work at Miraj 
and its needs. He extended a personal in- 
vitation for the Tulsa M.D.’s to serve there, 
and the hospital followed with an official 
invitation. 

VOLUNTEER M.D.’S 

The first Tulsa representative at Miraj 
will be George R. Krietmeyer, M.D., a pedia- 
trician, who leaves Tulsa, August 10. Other 
volunteers and their approximate departure 
times are: C. S. Lewis, Jr., M.D., a cardiolo- 
gist, about mid-September; William C. Pratt, 
M.D., surgeon, about November 1, and Max- 
well A. Johnson, M.D., urologist, about Jan- 
uary 15, 1962. They represent the most 
urgent specialty needs at Miraj. 

If the pilot study goes well, other Tulsa 
M.D.’s representing various specialities have 
indicated they would consider going at a 
future date. 

Primary cost of the project is being borne 
locally. The First Presbyterian Church has 
developed a fund designed to defray air 
transportation costs to and from Bombay, 
about $1,200, for each doctor volunteer. 
Each volunteering M.D. gives his time, and 
therefore his income. If they plan to have 
their wives go too, as Dr. Krietmeyer and 
Dr. Lewis do, they will bear this cost them- 
selves. 

PATIENTS OBLIGING 


The Tulsa group is working on arrange- 
ments that would enable other M.D.’s to help 
cover the physician’s practice while he is 
gone. Dr. Krietmeyer has notified his 
patients of his planned absence from his 
practice, and he says that it has been well 
accepted. ; 

A Tulsa M.D. spokesman said, “This pro- 
gram is primarily one of Christian outreach 
by Christian ph = ©? BB BS Our 
sincere hope that if we can work out the 
methodology of this type of program in Tulsa 
that other cities and other medical groups 
will follow with a similar type program in 
other areas of India or in underdeveloped 
countries.” 
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Centralized Military Procurement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the July 16 issue of 
the New York Times, by the celebrated 





’ military critic and historian, Hanson W. 


Baldwin, which discusses the possible 
move by the Pentagon to create a cen- 
tralized service for supplies and pro- 
curement. I think this is, on the whole, 
a forward step. I hope it will be carried 
out. I eommend the article for study. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
PENTAGON WeEIcGHs ONE SupPLY ARM—NEW 
Stupy AuGcursS aA Mayor CHANGE IN PrRo- 
CUREMENT—INDUSTRY Is AFFECTED 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Studies of an integrated management or- 
ganization for common supplies and service 
activities of the Armed Forces, now being 
completed in Washington, may lead to a uni- 
fied supply service or agency for all the mili- 
tary services. 

Major changes in the existing supply and 
procurement organizations of the Pentagon 
are forecast by the studies, regardless of the 
exact form of organization. 

A Department of Defense committee, 
headed by Cyrus R. Vance, the general coun- 
sel, who has been in charge of organizational 
planning in the Pentagon, has just consid- 
ered differing Army, Navy, and Air Force pro- 
posals. And after recommendations, Secre- 
tary of Defense Rebert S. McNamara is ex- 
pected to determine in August or September 
the organizational form that will be adopted. 

Many service experts believe that the de- 
cision will be of fundamental importance in 
influencing the shape of the future organiza- 
tion of the Pentagon. 

Also at stake, some believe, is the degree of 
influence to be exercised by each service over 
the Nation’s multibillion dollar electronics 
industry—a key industry in the space and 
missile age. 

The single service of supply for the Penta- 
gon has been a controversial subject in 
Washington for the last 15 years. Many 
uniformed officers, particularly naval offi- 
cers, feared that the establishment of such 
a service under the Secretary of Defense but 
independent of the individual services would 
handicap the supply of the air, ground, and 
sea forces, and would be the first major step 
in the establishment of a single military 
service. Nevertheless, the establishment of 
such a service to procure and supply weap- 
ons and equipment has been advocated for 
a long time by some Army and Air Force 
officers, and by a task force of the second 
Hoover Commission. 

The present studies do not envision the 
creation of ‘a single service of supply as 
such, but some of the proposals being made 
would, if approved, have much the same 
effect. 

The studies stem from 1 of the approxi- 
mately 140 projects posed to various services 
and agencies by Mr. McNamara in his first 
months in office. The studies are known 
as “Department of Defense Project 100: In- 
tegrated Management of Common Supplies 
and Service Activities.” The project or- 
dered the study of three plans. 

The first was the expansion of the present 
system of assigning individual military de- 
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partments single-manager responsibility for 
electrical and electronic items could best 
be established under one military depart- 
ment, 

DEPTH STUDY IS SUGGESTED 

The second plan called for a study “in 
depth” of “a consolidated common supply 
ahd service agency to be assigned to a sec- 
retary of one of the military departments.” 

The third plan called for a similar study 
of a similar agency “reporting to the Secre- 
tary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or another designee of the Secretary of 
Defense.” The third plan comes closest to 
the controversial concept of the single serv- 
ice of supply, independent of the three mili- 
tary departments. 

In ‘response to the Secfetary’s directive, 
each of the services established study groups 
under Assistant Secretaries to formulate pro- 
posals. These proposals will be considered by 
the committee headed by Mr. Vance, whose 
membership includes the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Installations and Logistics, 
Thomas D. Morris, and an Assistant Secretary 
from each of the military departments. 
Their conclusions will be reviewed by the 
service Secretaries and by Mr. McNamara be- 
fore a decision is made. 

The present common supply setup cen- 
ters on the single-manager system. Eight 
single-manager assignments have so far been 
made for common supplies, with the Depart- 
ment of the Army acting as single procure- 
ment manager for five groups of common 
supplies (subsistence, clothing, and textiles; 
general supplies; construction and automo- 
tive) and the Department of the Navy acting 
as single manager for three (medical and 
dental supplies; petroleum and industrial). 

The Air Force has no single-manager pro- 
curement assignment, but does provide com- 
mon services—air transport—for all three 
services. ‘The Navy, which operates the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, pro- 
vides common sea transport and the Army 
gives traffic management. The Army esti- 
mates that, as a result of these single-man- 
agement systems for common items, a 
measurable one-time saving of $400 million 
has been made, with annual economies in 
the supply field of $20 million. 

AIR FORCE POINT OF VIEW 


Just how the procurement -of electrical 
and electronic items for the services should 
be done, what items should be included in 
any procurement system, whether the single- 
manager system should be extended to many 
other items and how all of these should be 
fitted into the Defense Department organ- 
ization is the subject of the current studies. 

The Air Force, which has as yet no single- 
manager procurement responsibility, stresses 
that it is the biggest user and buyer of elec- 
trical and electronic items and that it should 
have this responsibility. The Navy and 
some in the Army point out that the Air 
Force already dominates the huge aircraft- 
missile industry and that its dominating 
influence in the electronics industry would 
result in a tremendous increase in Air Force 
military-industrial power. 

The Navy has suggested that the Secretary 
of the Navy be appointed a single manager 
for selected items. It stresses the past econ- 
omy, efficiency, and demonstrated technical 
competence .of the Navy’s electronic supply 
Office. It suggests that eventually manage- 
ment for electronic and electrical items be 
separated. The Army believes that selected 
electrical and electronic i should be as- 
signed to a single manager, but its prelim- 
inary studies appear to be Silent as to which 
service should get this responsibility. 

The Navy strongly stresses that each service 
should be free to generate its own specialized 
technical requirements, not only for elec- 
tronics and electrical equipment but also in 
all other fields. It points out that only about 
30,000 electronic and electrical items out of a 
variously estimated total of 450,000 to 600,000 
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are common standardized-use items that ac- 
count by far for the greater part of the dollar 
value. ‘These itemis, and other items of sim- 
flar nature in other categories, they believe, 
should be commonly procured; the other spe- 
cialized items should be surveyed and studied 
but for the time being managed by each 
individual service. 
CENTRALIZATION IS FEARED 


Although there are major differences be- 
tween the services about who should manage 
the procurement of electrical and electronics 
items and about what other supply cate- 
gories ‘the single-manager system should in- 
clude, all of the Armed Forces appear to 
view with some concern plan III of the study 
project. This, in effect, would create a 
common service of supply under the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Army’s study ofithis plan points out 
that a common supply and service command 
reporting to the Secretary of Defense either 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff or through 
some agency appointed by the Secretary, 
would virtually eliminate the Army’s Quar- 
termaster Corps and the Navy Supply Corps 
as wholesale commodity managers. A com- 
plete reshuffling of the Army’s technical 
corps, with the possible establishment of an 
Army Logistical Command as a result, might 
also be required. 

Other dangers foreseen. would be over- 
centralization at the Secrétary of Defense 
level; duplication of supply activities be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the 
individual services; the placement of opera- 
tional, rather than policy and administra- 
tive functions, in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and congressional objections to 
a “substantial departure from previously 
indicated congressional and Department of 
Defense policy and concept.” . 

The Air Force forsees the danger of the 
“removal of [some] logistics activity from 
operating forces.” 

NAVY SUGGESTS SOLUTION 


“This arrangement could easily result in 
support becoming an end in itself [and] in 
an intolerable weakening of necessary re- 
sponsiveness to wartime and emergency 
activity. The Consolidated Common Sup- 
port Agency would in effect be, or would 
tend to become a controversial ‘fourth sérv- 
ice,” the Air Force study comments. 

It would presage a “major upheaval” in 
the military departments, and in the Penta- 
gon at a time of crisis, it continues. 

The Navy’s study, which appears to have 
been more detailed and thorough than that 
of the other services, proposes tentatively a 
compromise solution that would preserve 
many of the service supply activities and 
make the proposed common supply com- 
mand responsive to all of the services, to 
the combat forces and to the Secretary. 

The Navy’s proposal contemplates the 
establishment of a Joint Supply Council 
under the Secretary of Defense to be com- 
posed of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Installations and Logistics and compar- 
able assistant secretaries from each of the 
three services. 

They would act as a sort of board of di- 


rectors and policy council and by virtue of™ 


their positions would report to both the 
Secretary of Defense and the secretaries of 
the individual services. 

A Joint Supply Command would be estab- 
lished under the Supply Council staffed by 
officers and civilians from all services, and 
commanded, in rotation, by a senior officer 
from each of the services. 

The single-management scheme, now in 
effect, would be extended and all of the 
single managers would be placed under the 
Joint Supply Command. The Navy’s pro- 
posal suggests single managers for electronic 
supplies, electrical 


chinery, aerospace 
ponents; 
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equipment and chemical equipment, and 
tentatively envisages joint field services ex- 
tended to material inspection, surplus sales 
and wholesales warehouses, 

A separate project now underway is study- 
ing the unification of all training for pro- 
curement personnel of the Armed Forces. 
Present training is conducted by the indi- 
vidual services. 





The U.N. Spirit of ’76 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wqn- 
der how many of our colleagues noticed 
a delightful article by Art Buchwald 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune over the July 4 holidays. Read 
it and weep: 

THE U.N. Spirir or 1776 
(By Art Buchwald) 

PaRis.—Have you ever wondered what 
would have happened if there had been a 
United Nations in 1776 when the Americans 
decided to revolt against IIT and the 
British? It could have been quite interest- 
ing. 

It was common knowledge in the world at 
that time that the British were exploiting 
their American Colonies and the army was 
behaving badly toward the Americans. 

Therefore no one was surprised when the 
Colonies decided they wanted to revolt.. But 
first they appealed to the United Nations, 
through the Security Council, which con- 
sisted of France, England, the Netheriands, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal and Russia to help 
them get their independence. 

A provisional Government which included 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Hancock ed to 
the United Nations to plead their case. But 
England managed to keep them from appear- 
ing in front of the Council, by claiming 
that America was an internal British affair. 
The provisional Government was not repre- 
sentative of the American people, but was in 
fact a handful of terrorists and radicals who 
were intimidating the civilian population, 
according to the English. 

England threatened to veto any Security 
Council resolution conce: her 13 colonies 
and warned France, her arch-enemy in 
the Security Council, that she would not 
stand interference in what was and always 
would be a British problem. 

The French delegate insisted the Security 
Council should take up the question of the 
colonists immediately. He said he had 
evidence of British atrocities against the 
American people, cited the Stamp Act, the 
Sugar Act and the Quartering Act, as ex- 
amples of the harsh treatment the British 
were inflicting on the poor defenseless 
Americans who had no voice in. the 
Government. 

The British delegate angrily listed “act of 
terrorism” committed by the rebels, includ- 
ing the attacks on British officers and en- 
listed men in Massachusetts streets, ithe 
sabotage of tea in Boston Harbor, and guer- 
rilla raids at Lexington and Concord, where 
273 British soldiers.were killed “trying to 
keep the peace.” 

He cited the vast projects in education, 


colonies and he said that “the Americans 
were not ready to rule themselves at this 
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time” and there would be chaos between 
the colonies if Britain did not protect them. 

He further went on to say that revolu- 
tionary attempts were not American-in- 
spired but encouraged by “foreign interests” 
and that the Americans had been encouraged 
with money and arms by France, and he 
introduced a resolution asking the Security 
Council to call on France not to interfere 
in the American colonies or it would have 
to face the consequences. 

The consequences, he said would not rule 
out the use of Prussian “volunteers” against 
the American militants. 

The French delegate warned that if the 
British used Prussian volunteers, France was 
prepared to send French volunteers under 
the command of General Lafayette to help 
the freedom-loving colonists achieve their 
ends. He said his King was ready to help 
anyone who wanted to get out from under 
the yoke of British colonialism, and France 
would not hesitate to use heavy artillery, 
the most frightening of all modern weapons, 
if the British forced them to it. - 

When a vote on the French resolution to 
condemn England for her administration in 
America was , the British delegate 
walked out of the Security Council and said 
he would not return. 

But fearing that the French resolution 
would be too strong, Portugal and Spain in- 
troduced a compromise resolution which 
would save everyone’s faces. 

Without condemning the British outright, 
the resolution called on both England and 
the American Colonies to work out their dif- 
ferences peacefully without interference from 
any foreign quarter. It urged all its mem- 
bers not to supply guns or troops to the 
rebel side and at the same time, it called 
for the withdrawal of British troops from the 
Colonies as soon as possible. 

The compromise resolution was passed 
unanimously on July 4, 1776, and thus a 
revolution was averted. 





SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are well aware of the excellent work 
being conrene front lines of freedom 
by the -working volunteers con- 
nected with the SS Hope I, which is pres- 
ently anchored at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to enclose an 
editorial on this subject from the June 
27 issue of the Scranton Tribune: 

Not To STEAL 

The good ship SS Hope has anchored in 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon for a 4-month 
medical mission that could not have come 
ata more propitious time. With Vietnam 
reeling under the forces of internal subver- 
sion, this evidence of American helpfulness 
may be more persuasive in putting the Viet- 
namesee people on the side of the free world 
than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
year-long goodwill mission to southeast Asia. 
During 7 months in the waters off Indonesia, 
the Hope’s basic medical team of 15 physi- 
cians, 24 nurses, 30 medical technicians, and 
others earned the respect and friendship of 
the Indonesian people and of their govern- 
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ment. This hard-working staff of volunteers 
held 800 classes and lectures, treated 17,000 
patients, performed 700 major surgical opera- 
tions, and greeted 30,000 shipboard visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one-time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of corpo- 
rations, labor groups, and individuals. The 
Project Hope organization would like to send 
still more ships on medical teaching missions 
to Africa and South America if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a white fleet. The President would 
have authority to establish such a fleet 
whenever he feels that it would further U.S. 
foreign policy. 





Unified Space Control or Splintered 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation’s programs in space 
already have had profound effects in 
many areas. Numerous scientific and 
technological advances have resulted 
from our space effort. The interna- 
tional prestige of the United States is 
linked to our achievements in space. It 
now seems certain that some of our 
space programs will have great influence 
upon this country’s economic growth. 
In my judgment, we are on the thresh- 
old of a period of practical uses of space. 

From all appearances, the first enter- 
prise suitable for commercial operation 
using space technology will be a world- 
wide system of communications using 
satellites. What was considered a 
dream just a few years ago is now within 
our grasp. By developing communica- 
tions satellites, the United States has an 
opportunity to lead the rest of the world 
in the commercial utilization of space, 
and to demonstrate the desire of this 
country to develop peaceful applications 
of space technology which will benefit 
all mankind. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has undertaken hearings regard- 
ing the problems associated with this 
development. The hearings have dem- 





- onstrated that American industry is 


ready, willing, and eager to get on with 
the job. : 

There are many other practical pro- 
grams in space which will have commer- 
cial applications and important eco- 
nomic consequences. Meteorological 
satellite systems will permit much more 
accurate weather forecasting. ‘This will 
be a great boon to farmers, the airlines, 
building contractors, and to many other 
industries. Millions of dollars will be 
saved each year as more accurate weath- 
er prediction permits farmers, business- 
men, and property owners to make ap- 
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propriate plans and to take necessary 
precautions. 

Navigation satellite systems will be of 
great assistance to our Navy and our 
merchant marine, as well as ships of all 
nations that sail the seven seas. I could 
mention still other programs, and as 
progress in space technology is made, 
more and more practical applications 
will undoubtedly develop. 

It is not my intention to ignore the 
long-range and more ambitious programs 
of manned space exploration. I simply 
want to point out that the so-called util- 
ity packages—communications, weather, 
and navigation—have almost unlimited 
potential for use in the immediate or 
near future. It is important, in my opin- 
ion, to get on with the job as quickly as 
possible. 

These practical developments in space 
technology create a number of difficult 
problems, however, and important deci- 
sions must be made which are likely to 
have far-reaching implications for the 
country as a whole. Precedents may well 
be set which could affect other activi- 
ties in space in the future. 

The reason I bring these matters to 
the attention of my colleagues at this 
time is that meaningful space programs 
will require effective management by the 
Government. Under the provisions of 
the Space Act of 1958, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration is re- 
quired, among other things, to plan, di- 
rect, and conduct aeronautical and space 
activities. 

This statutory provision gives NASA 
very broad authority over everything 
having to do with this country’s civilian 
space activities. 

Certainly other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are bound to have interests and 
responsibilities with respect to_ specific 
programs in space. For example, the 
Weather Bureau have a very direct inter- 
est in the meteorological satellite pro- 
gram. The FCC and the State Depart- 
ment, to mention only two agencies, have 
important interests in connection with 
the development and operation of com- 
mercial systems of communication-using 
satellites. Still other agencies of the 
Government will be interested in other 
programs in the future. But the mere 
fact that such interests exist in other 
Government agencies does not relieve 
NASA of its very broad authority and 
responsibility for planning, directing, 
and conducting this Nation’s peaceful 
space activities and programs. 

Placing these remarks in historical 
context may be helpful in making the 
point. The underlying philosophy of the 
legislation which created and authorized 
the activities of the old National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics pro- 
vided that the NACA should operate as 
a research and development organiza- 
tion in support of other agencies of the 
Government which had management and 
operational responsibilities, primarily 
the military. 

When NASA was created as successor 
to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, there was a conscious and 
express intention on the part of the 
Congress to give this new agency man- 
agement and operational responsibilities, 
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in addition to its research and develop- 
ment functions. That is why Congress 
decreed that aeronautical and space 
activities sponsored by the United 
States, except for those activities specifi- 
cally designated as needed for our de- 
fense, should be directed and controlled’ 
by NASA. Accordingly, there can be no 
doubt about NASA’s clear responsibilities 
for management of the peaceful space 
program of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want te bring to the at- 


. tention of my colleagues. what seems to 


me to be a trend in the direction of 
NASA becoming a research and de- 
velopment agency, supporting the pro- 
grams of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment in much the same way that its 
predecessor organization, the NACA, op- 
erated. I believe this trend raises im- 
portant questions. Not only does it seem 
contrary to Congress’ declaration of 
policy and purpose in the Space Act of 
1958, but this naturally raises questions 
about the desirability of a piecemeal de- 
velopment of the Nation’s space policies 
by various Government agencies. 

As I have already pointed out, prob- 
lems associated with the development of 
space systems which have commercial 
applications cut across the authority and 
responsibilities of many agencies of Gov- 
ernment. resight and broad vision are 
needed if meaningful national policies 
are to be formulated. We must guard 
against hasty, or ill-considered, or frag- 
mentary policies. How can we be sure 
of effective planning and direction of our 
space program? Should this not be the 
responsibility of one agency of the Gov- 
ernment? Under the law, is not NASA 
that agency? 

that other Government 
agencies will have interests for certain 
aspects of America’s space effort, let us 
speculate for a moment on how far these 
ests go. Wiéill the point ever be 
reached when some agency other than 
NASA will want to design, construct, 
and operate its own satellite system? Or 
launch its own space vehicle? Will busi- 
ness and financial arrangements be 
made, and new industries be regulated, 
by six or eight Government agencies? 

Where does this lead us? First, the 
Government may find itself with half a 
dozen or more civilian space agencies, 
each with its own programs, each doing 
part of the work of which NASA was 
specifically set up to do. Is this in har- 
mony with the clear intent of Congress 
to create a single agency with broad and 
comprehensive authority and responsi- 
bility? Second, how will we be able to 
avoid inconsistent policies and wasteful 
duplication of effort? 

What are the answers? It seems to 
me that this is the time to determine 
the bounds of activity of these agencies. 
We are entering a new and fast-mov- 
ing era. New agencies are created, and 
old agencies find themselves with new 
responsibilities. Now is the time for 
the Government to give careful and 
earnest thought to the organizational 
needs of the national space program. 
In my opinion, the country cannot af- 
ford vacillating, inconsistent policies. 
The American people have a right to 
expect aggressive leadership, and thor- 
ough, consistent planning. 
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Now is the time to organize our na- 
tional space effort. It should not be 
permitted to drift. The Space Council, 
under the able leadership of Vice 
President Jonnson, has powers to re- 
solve many of these questions. Re- 
cently, it has become rather active, and 
I have full confidence that the Council 
will step into this vacuum and resolve, 
many of these urgent matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
arrived when we must work out some 
of these problems and the Congress and 
the American people should be presented 
with a clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of policy. Unless we are to have 
a heterogeneous space organization scat- 
tered around throughout many depart- 
ments of Government, we must back up 
NASA, recognizing the responsibilities 
and the powers that the law already 
places in this space agency. Space is 
an unusual activity, the like of which 
is not to be found in any other depart- 
ment of Government. It requires special 
training, special organization, and spe- 
cial objectives, oftentimes not under- 
stood by nonspace departments of Gov- 
ernment, if it is to develop its full -po- 
tentialities of leading this Nation into 
the forefront of astronautical leader- 
ship throughout the world. 

I present this matter to the Congress 
at this time after considerable thought. 
I am pleased with the progress we have 
recently made in the field of space, ac- 
tivities which would seem to indicate 
that we are gaining in our race—if you 
want to call it that—with Russia. At 
the same time, I am concerned that, at 
this juncture when the promise is bright, 
poor planning, faulty thinking, and in- 
decisive action may dilute our program, 
preventing us from obtaining those ob- 
jectives that American brains and 
equipment would indicate we can secure 
for ourselves and for our country. 





Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 19, 1848, Susan B. Anthony presided 
over a historic meeting at Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., which resulted in the adoption in 
1920 of the 19th amendment granting 
women the right to vote. 

Today, I would like to urge action on 
a resolution which would result in 
another amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—an amendment guaranteeing equal 
rights for women. 

Surely, it cannot be denied that prog- 
ress has been made in the field of 
women’s rights. Yet this success has not 
been complete, for there are still areas 
where full equal rights have not been 
realized. This is especially true in the 
fields of labor and industry. 

Women are not asking for any un- 
warranted or special privileges. They 
are merely asking that legislation be 
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enacted which will raise them from what 
can be aptly termed “second-class cit- 
izenship.” 

Certainly, our democratic faith is 
strong enough, our economic system dy- 
namic enough, and our sense of fair 
play elastic enough to make women full 
citizens. 





What Agriculture Means to the City 
Resident 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 8230, known as the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, will be coming up for con- 
sideration in the House soon. This bill 
seeks to improve and protect farm 
prices and income, to adjust supplies of 
agricultural commodities according to 
the requirements for such commodities, 
to improve the distribution and expand 
exports\of agricultural commodities, to 
protect the interests of consumers all 
over the country, as well as other im- 
portant purposes. 

As a former member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and as one 
who has always taken an active interest 
in protecting the American consumer, 
particularly the big-city consumer, I 
want to go on record in support of this 
measure. In this connection, I should 
like to express some views and bring 
some interesting information to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The United States has the world’s 
most efficient agriculture. It is a main- 
stay of the free nations, and a tremen- 
dous force for peace. Nowhere can our 
agricultural abundance be matched. To 
the Communist countries it is a goal on 
the horizon that they one day would 
like to reach—and cannot even ap- 
proach. 

Yet most of us in this country, par- 
ticularly those of us who live in the 
city, know very little actually about how 
really remarkable our agriculture is. We 
know very little about how vital the 
operations of the American farmers are 
to each one of us. Most of us are aware 
that the crops growing in ‘the fields 
somehow mean food on our tables. But 
that is about as far as our knowledge 
goes. 

We never take time to see how closely 
we are linked to the rural areas and 
how much of our good living comes from 
those who cultivate our land. City 
dwellers have a real bond, a strong bond 
with the farmer. In a sense, their lives 
depend on him, : 

Actually, our national economy is one 
whole piece, and agriculture is woven 
into practically every part of that fabric. 
Without an abundant agriculture, our 
patterns of eating—pur very patterns of 
life—would be wholly different. 

To us good meals are commonplace. 
They are so much an accepted part of 
our daily lives that we seldom stop to 
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_ think of our good fortune. Or of the 
ample supplies that our agriculture pro- 
duces to give us the type and amount of 
food that we want. We take our good 
eating for granted. 

There is no lack of the kind and quan- 
tities of food that we may choose to have. 
So far as food supplies are concerned, 
our meals can be as large and as varied 
as we want them to be. If the larder at 
home is low, we simply go out to the 
supermarket or the corner grocery for all 
the food we want to stock our kitchens. 
So does the restaurant or hotel owner. 

We have all this plenty but we forget 
or ignore the astounding achievements 
of the men on the land who pile our 
pantries high. 

FOOD IS A BARGAIN 


We now have a better and more varied 
diet than at any time in our history. 
And the real cost of our food is cheap- 
er than ever before. It takes a smaller 
part of our income. Back in the last 
half of the 1930’s—just before World War 
IIl—food expenditures took 23 percent of 
consumer income. Today we spend only 
20 percent—one fifth—of our take-home 
pay for food. Outside the United States 
most people of the world spend at least 
half of their income for food. 

Food costs in this country have risen 
less than most other items on the cost- 
of-living index. Since 1947-49 food costs 
have gone up only 20.7 percent while the 
increase on all items other than food has 
been 31 percent. And some items have 
gone up much more than 31 percent. 
For instance, transportation costs have 
gone up over 46 percent and rents have 
moved up over 43 percent. 

There is another indicator that the 
real cost of our food is low. Wages from 
one hour of factory work now buys 83 
percent more round steak, 126 percent 
more milk, 138 percent more oranges, or 
169 percent more bacon than in 1929. 

If these facts from the domestic pic- 
ture fail to impress you, make a few com- 
parisons with food costs in other coun- 
tries. 

Food that takes an hour’s pay of the 
average industrial worker in this country 
would require 2 hours in England and 
Germany, 4 hours in Austria, 4% hours 

.in France, and more than 5 hours in 
\ Italy. 

A Russian would have to work 312 
times as long as an American to get a 
pound of potatoes, 4 times as long to get 
a pound of beef rib roast, 8 times as long 
to get a dozen eggs and 9 times as long to 
get a pound of butter. 

In the United States our farmers give 
us an abundance that keeps our nutri- 
tional standards high. The average 
daily intake of calories per person in 
this country is 3,200, which is well above 
the estimated requirement of 2,640 cal- 
ories. But in some of the other parts 
of the world the daily diets run below 
even their reduced requirements. In 
the Far East daily diets are deficient by 
200 calories, in western Asia by 150 cal- 
ories, and in Latin America by 117 
calories. 

Facts like these are little understood. 
They need to be widely circulated so 
that the significant role American farm- 
ers are playing in our Nation’s welfare 
can be better understood. 
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BENEFITS OF EFFICIENCY 
Here is another little-known fact. 
Farmers are more efficient than workers 
in any other occupation. This amaz- 


ing efficiency of American agriculture 
brings a return directly to each of us. 
It slows the rise in marketing costs. 
We get better food at less cost. We 
have more money left to buy other 
things. In fact, the consumer has 
benefited far more from this efficiency 
than has the farmer. 

When we speak of the efficiency of the 


American farm, just what do we mean? . 


One of the simplest ways to explain this 
efficiency is to show how much one farm- 
worker accomplishes today compared to 
one farmworker a number of years ago. 
In the United States today, 1 farm- 
worker produces enough food and cloth- 
ing for himself and 25 other persons. 
A century ago he could produce enough 
for less than five persons. 

One hour of farm labor today produces 
four times as much food and fiber as it 
did in 1919-21. Crop production is’ up 
65 percent per acre. Output per breed- 
ing animal is 88 percent greater. Milk 
production per cow has almost doubled. 

Let me cite a specific example of the 
benefits of efficient production in the 
broiler industry. Researchers developed 
a faster growing broiler and also a better 
diet for it. Today the growers produce 
a 3-pound broiler in 9 weeks whereas 30 
years ago only a broiler of half that 
weight could be produced in that length 
of time. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
drop in the retail price of frying chick- 
ens averaged 15.8 cents a pound. The 
consumer has benefited, but. the farmer 
has not. Last year the average hourly 
earnings of the poultry farmer was 45 
cents—not much to get excited about. 

BETTER AND MORE DESIRABLE DIETS 


It is not only abundant supplies that 
we get from agriculture; it is also better 
food and more of the kinds we want. 
Our diet is high in animal proteins— 
meat, poultry, dairy products. It is in 
the area of proteins that diets in many 
other countries are lacking. In India, 
for example, red meat and dairy prod- 
ucts represent only 4 percent of the diet; 
in Japan, only 2 percent. 

The consumer is getting more of the 
foods he wants. The farmer is tailor- 
ing his output more and more to de- 
mands—citrus fruits, meats, milk, eggs, 
leafy green and yellow vegetables. He 
is giving us fresh fruits and vegetables 
the year around. He is growing varie- 
ties that were unknown not so many 
years ago, 

He is developing varieties to give the 
right flavor, color, texture, and other 
qualities that make food more palatable. 
He grows the kind of strawberries that 
retain the same good red color and flavor 
when they are frozen. He is taking 
similar measures for frozen fruits and 
vegetables and fruit juices. 

Many other things could be mentioned 
about agricultural production and mar- 
keting, things that are altogether lack- 
ing in many countries, and things that 
we take for granted. 

We can trust our food supplies. In- 
spection and grading services make it 
possible for us to buy safe and whole- 
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some meat, poultry and eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts, and fruits and vegetables. Farmers 
seek to keep their animals disease free. 
The animals that go to market are in- 
spected under veterinary medical super- 
vision against disease and contamina- 
tion. Grading of products by specialists 
shows us the quality that we want to 
consider in our buying. 

Through refrigeration and other 
means, such as proper packaging, we 
have better handling of perishable foods. 
In this way millions of dollars are saved 
to consumers. And better produce 
reaches the buyer. To prevent spinach 
from losing about half of its vitamin C 
in 3 days, for instance, as it does at ordi- 
nary room temperature, the spinach is 
kept at about 34° to 37°. 

In short, we have the safest, cleanest, 
and most wholesome food in all the 
world. 

FIBERS AND FORESTS 


But our American agriculture means 
more to us than a great plenty and a 
great variety of nourishing, dependable 
foods at reasonable costs. It not only 
means three square meals a day but also 
the fibers for much, if not most, of the 
clothing we wear. It means wood prod- 
ucts that go into our homes; three out 
of four forest owners are farmers, 
and they, with other small woodland 
owners, control over half of the Nation's 
comerciai forests. 

Agricultural research applies to fibers 
as well as foods, and forest research is 
done in the laboratories of the Forest 
Service in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. As you may know, new quali- 
ties have been added to cotton. A resin 
treatment puts creases and flat seams in 
summer suits, slacks, and other cotton 
clothes. They are made wrinkle resist- 
ant and may be laundered. As to forest 
products, special treatments lengthen 
the life of wood and make possible 
stronger, lighter, and more durable 
crates, boxes, and cartons. 

MILLIONS OF JOBS 


But agriculture does many more things 
for the benefit of all of us. As our big- 
gest industry, it means employment for 
millions of persons. You would assume, 
of course, that it means employment to 
the 7 million or more engaged in agri- 
culture. But its effects reach far be- 
yond that number. 

For 16 million others, agriculture 
means a paycheck every payday. Agri- 
culture brings employment to those who 
manufacture the machines now used on 


-the farms—the tractors, the combines, 


the milking machines, and many others. 
Farming today requires thousands of 
dollars in equipment—a really large in- 
vestment. 

What the farmer needs to grow our 
food and fiber, in addition to machinery, 
also means employment for others— 
those who manufacture fertilizer, and 
fencing, and building materials; those 
who generate and transmit electricity; 
those who refine petroleum or make tires. 

Those who transport these supplies 
and those who sell them also benefit 
from agriculture. Then, there is the siz- 
able group who store and process and 
manufacture and market farm products. 
They mill, bake, can. dehydrate, con- 
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centrate, or freeze food. They work in 
meat and poultry packinghouses. They 
work in cotton and woolen mills. They 
put food and clothing aboard railroad 
cars, trucks, and ships; and unload them. 
They warehouse these products. 

Not only are business and industry 
customers of the farmer but also farm- 
ers are important customers of business 
and industry. Farmers spend about $25 
to $26 billion a year for equipment, 
goods, and services to produce crops and 
livestock. More than that, they spend at 
least another $15 billion a year for fam- 
ily items. They spend, for instance, 
about $3.5 billion for fuel, lubricants, and 
maintenance of machinery and motor ve- 
hicles every year. 

Farmers are also taxpayers. In 1960 
income taxes paid by the farm popula- 
tion amounted to $1% billion. At the 
same time farm real estate taxes totaled 
$14 billion. Tax on personal property 
on farms was another quarter billion 
dollars. Net taxes paid by farmers on 
motor fuels were $375 million and on 
motor vehicle license fees and taxes 
about $174 million, while sales taxes 
totaled about $300 million. 

WATER AND SOIL RESOURCES 

City residents have a direct concern 
with agriculture also in flood, sediment, 
and water supply problems. Watershed 
and flood prevention plans in agricul- 
ture provide many opportunities for de- 
veloping and improving water supplies 
for municipal and industrial uses. 

Conservation of our soil and water re- 
sources is an important agricultural un- 
dertaking. Water becomes more and 
more of a limiting factor to both agricul- 
tural and industrial development. This 
calls for greater attention to soil and 
water conservation and to watershed 
protection. 

A national survey of soil and water 
needs is nearing completion. This will 
provide for the first time a complete pic- 
ture of land use, land use trends, and 
physical conditions on the Nation’s pri- 
vately owned lands. It will make pos- 
sible more comprehensive soil and water 
conservation. 

Conservation plans and practices of 
agriculture, of course, are basic to the 
wise use of our resources. They help in- 
sure a continuing abundance in produc- 
tion of food, fiber, and shelter. They 
contribute to us now but they also con- 
tribute to future generations, to the food 
and water needs of our children. 

BULWARK OF DEFENSE 

The role of agriculture in international 
relations is highly significant. Agricul- 
ture is one of our bulwarks of defense. 
It not only fed our troops and our civilian 
population during World War II but it 
also helped feed our allies around the 
globe. It is a strong right arm in any 
future war we may face. It is vital to 
our strength and our well-being. 

Our food plays a potent part in help- 
ing feed the world today. We are the 
world’s largest exporter of agricultural 
products. In the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1961, our shipments of farm products 
to other countries totaled almost $5 
billion—$4.9 billion to be exact—the 
largest total in our national history. 
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Our agricultural abundance is help- 
ing maintain world peace. Through our 
food-of-peace program we are helping 
relieve hunger and promoting economic 
growth in the newly developing coun- 
tries of the world. 

AN UNFAIR RETURN 


With all of his contribution to you 
and to me, to the city resident as well 
as the rural ones, to our national econ- 
omy and. our international well-being, 
the American farmer gets a small re- 
turn. His productivity per worker is 
now growing three times as fast as the 
productivity of workers in industry, yet 
he is caught in a price-cost squeeze. 

His net income has gone down. Since 
1947-49 the prices that he receives for 
his crops and livestock have dropped 12 
percent. In the same time the prices 
he pays have risen 20 percent. The in- 
comes of our farm families are lower 
relative to the rest of the population 
than they have been at any time since 
the 1930's. 

The farm population had an average 
income per capita in 1960 of less than 
$1,000—$986. Of this total, $329 came 
from nonfarm sources ¢nd only $657 
from farming. Yet the per capita in- 
come of the nonfarm population was 
$2,282. 

There is little justice in agricultural 
workers receiving less than 82 cents an 
hour while factory workers average $2.29 
and those working in the food marketing 
field average $2.14. 

When we make an actual analysis of 
the circumstances, we find that the 
charges of subsidy against the farmers 
are really the other way round—farmers 
are subsidizing the consumers. 

You and I who are on the receiving end 
of the farmer’s abundance, who benefit 
daily from his plentiful production and 
efficiency—we need to see that he gets a 
fair return for his labors. He should 
have as good an economic opportunity as 
the other parts of our national economy. 

We need to see that those who have 
been producing in abundance get the re- 
ward they deserve for their ability and 
productivity. 

We need to keep our agriculture strong. 
Otherwise we face grave danger, both 
personally and nationally. 





Character Is Also Good News 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, not a sin- 
gle day passes without newspaper stories 
of juvenile delinquency and crime com- 
mitted by youth. Little attention is 
paid to the overwhelming majority of 
our youngsters who are fine, upstanding 
citizens, a credit to their parents, their 
community and the Nation. It gives me 
pleasure, therefore, to include as a part 
of my remarks, an editorial from the 
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Dallas Morning News, paying tribute to 
a boy who is living a good life and doing 
a good job at it. 

Davi Is News, Too 


Teenagers figured in two stories on page 
1 of the local section of the News decently. 
Two juveniles who committed a_ horrible 
crime were duly reported. The News also 
reported that David Sanderson was chosen 
to attend a Texas A. & M. College summer 
science program because of his outstanding 
academic achievement. 

David makes A’s in school. David gets up 
before 4 a.m. to deliver the News to more 
than 100 of his neighbors. David is all boy. 
full of energy, interested in athletics and 
girls, everything a youngster should be. He 
also is friendly and polite to older people. 
David is a good citizen. He wears with honor 
a great name. 

Rightfully, we adults shake our heads over 
the too-numerous stories of juvenile crime. 
Let us be sure that we also always give an 
approving nod to the Davids who are grow- 
ing up with honor and substance. 





The Deadly Overdose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a very real danger that we may be 
given an overdose of inflation. 

There is a school of thought that a 
little inflation is OK, even desirable. 
Paul Harvey, the very fine commentator 
for the American Broadcasting Co., 
pointed to the fallacy of such thinking 
in his July 8, 1961 broadcast: 

THE DEADLY OVERDOSE 

The doctor prescribed, “Powdered nitro- 
glycerine, the next time your husband suf- 
fers a heart attack.” 

“How much shall I give him?” she asked. 

“No more than you can pile on a dime,” 
the doctor specified. 

Her husband suffered an attack. The wife, 
having no dime handy, reasoned that “two 
nickels is the same thing.” 

Now the widow knows it was not the same 
thing. 

Our reasoning is no less ridiculous than 
hers when we assume, because a little in- 
flation is tolerable, more will be better. More 
may be lethal. Let’s suppose President Ken- 
nedy decided to reverse the recession imme- 
diately. ; 

Suppose he ordered the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing to print up a few extra billions of dol- 
lar bills. 

These should be handed out to other 
Government Bureaus and US. Senators 
to distribute among the unemployed, to build 
new highways, to employ doctors for the 
destitute, to give all veterans a bonus, to 
make the downpayment on a new. house for 
anybody who wanted one, to give each farmer 
enough cash so he could vacation in Miami 
Beach. Certainly this would put Miami 
Beach hotels back on their feet after a bad 
seasan. 

It would otherwise stimulate all segments 
of our economy. 

Everybody, with cash to buy, would clean 
off the grocers’ shelves and everybody would 
be prosperous. 

Until the grocer tried to restock his 
shelves. 
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‘Then, with all the free paper money avail- 
able, few pickers and canners want to work 
anymore. Those who do demand such wages 
that a can of tomatoes cost $10, then $20, 
then $200. 

Then Americans are removing their life 
savings from the bank to buy 1 day’s food. 

Then nobody’s working. 

Then anarchy. 

What went wrong? We overdosed our- 
selves with dollars. 

But, you say, the idea is absurd. Is it? 

Our Nation’s wealth has not increased in 
the past week. Our supply of gold, in fact, 
is diminished. Our national output of goods 
and services is in recession. 

Yet we are spending or proposing more 
money for highways, depressed areas, airport 
construction, military procurement, space 
exploration, no-downpayment home loans, 
old-age assistance, unemployment benefits, 
and farm price supports. 

Where is the money coming from? You 
and I don’t have any additional money. The 
Government doesn’t have any. The Govern- 
ment will simply have to print some. 

Tt is not legal however—the President is 
not. authorized—to do it just that way. 

He doesn’t use cash. He uses a credit card. 
Yours. 

Yet all across America, there are people 
who are serenely confident that the Govern- 
ment can create whatever additional pur- 
chasing power is-needed to pull us out of a 
recession. 


Though the demise of every great and 
prosperous nation which ed ours came 
when. they thought two nickels. worth of 
inflation equalled one dime. 

Every such overdose, without exception, 
was fatal. 





Education in Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Review carries an outstanding 
article on education in Communist 
China in the issue of July 15, 1961. 

This article, prepared by William Ben- 
ton, former U.S. Senator from Connec- 
ticut and now publisher of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, describes the tre- 
mendous emphasis now given to 
ora by the leaders of Communist 


I believe this article merits the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the atten- 
tion of the general public, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: é 

EDUCATION IN RED CHINA 
(By William Benton) 

Circulating throughout Red China not 
long ago was a bestseller written by one 
Kao Yupao, a young Communist soldier. 
While the tale, a kind of autobiographical 
novel, is pure soap opera thickly larded with 
propaganda, it has disquieting meaning 
nonetheless for the free world. 

Kao writes that he was 12 when the first 
schoolhouse was opened in his hometown 
of Taiping in the bleak province of north- 
eastern China. He his peasant father 





to let him attend but met blunt refusal; 
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there was no money for tuition or supplies 
and the boy’s work was needed at home. 
Kao was crushed, his desire to learn throt- 
tled. 

But Kao was made of stern stuff. At 20, 
as an illiterate Communist soldier in the 
Peoples’ Liberation Army, he enrolled in a 
new kind of special class for members of 
his unit. Within a few years he learned to 
read and write so well that he was able 
to. compose the story of his life—in 40 big 
chapters. 

The Communist Government swiftly seized 
on the propaganda value of the work. 

If the Government performed a miracle of 
teaching with young Kao, it does not in- 
tend to do less with others in the vast, 
sprawling nation now under its domination. 


‘For a truly remarkable educational revolu- 


tion, unprecedented in all history, is now 
sweeping across China. 

Red China, chafing impatiently to become 
@ great world power, knows that it can 
achieve its goal only through education. Its 
faith in education antedates that of the West 
by centuries, and indeed by millennia, and 
goes back to the time of Confucius and the 
age of Pericles. Now its Communist leaders, 


»who have been calling on that faith from the 


very start of their regime in 1949, are de- 
manding that their schools do more things 
for more people—and faster—than any edu- 
cational system in the history of the world. 

Already so much has been accomplished 
that we must alter the image we have been 
harboring of that vast land. It is no longer 
a nation teeming with ignorant peasants and 
city slum dwellers. It is rather, a country 
coming alive with learning. People from the 
age of 3 to 60, 70, and even 80 are going 
to school. 

The full story of what is happening inside 
the world’s big Red schoolhouse is disclosed 
in a study just completed by a research task 
force which I established as publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. I have sought 
permission from the Peiping Government to 
visit schools on the mainland. Refused an 
entry permit, I organized a team of experts to 
study Red China’s educational system. 
Throughout the past year, this group has 
investigated many hundreds of government 
and private sources of information here and 
around the world, interviewing refugees and 
combing countless documents. Their con- 
clusions have profound significance for Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free nations. I am 
reporting on them here for the first time. 

The investigators tried scrupulously to 
separate propaganda from fact. This has 
not been easy because the bamboo curtain 
does not lift readily and the Red Chinese 
have learned well the techniques of exag- 
geration practiced by their Kremlin tutors. 
However, I have tested the plausibility of 
the alleged facts against the Judgment and 
knowledge of persons with long experience 
in China. What follows is as accurate a pic- 
ture as can now be obtained in the West of 
the state of education in Red China. 

The report stresses three major points: 

1. That schools in Red China are literally 
leaping from the ground. They’are coming 
into existence at the fastest rate the world 
has ever seen. In 1949, when the Commu- 
nists seized power, China had only 350,000 
schools serving 25 million pupils. Now there 
are nearly 1 million schools with 108 mil- 
lion pupils, a rise of more than 400 percent 
in the pupil population. 

2. That the number of students attending 
institutions of higher learning has increased 
500 percent in the past decade. In compari- 
son, our own college population, exploding 
at what we consider a staggering pace, has 
risen only some 40 percent. 

3. That a mass war on illiteracy—and il- 
literacy up to now has been virtually a na- 
tional Chinese tradition—is underway. 
Scores of millions of peasants and industrial 
workers are attending “spare time” classes 
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on farms and in factories. Asa result, prob- 
ably half the population of 700 million now 
can claim to read and write, compared with 
less than 20 percent only 10 years ago. 

Americans must understand that this 
enormous educational surge is being guided 
toward a political objective completely re- 
moved from the ancient aristocratic Chinese 
ideal of learning for its own sake. For 2,500 
years, Western philosophers have agreed that 
the legitimate end of acquiring knowledge 
is to make good men. The Chinese Com- 
munists, however, believe something else 

. Their educational system is com- 
Pletely geared to the creation of good Chi- 
nese Communists. 

The new China’s educational structure is 
riddled with Communist propaganda on 
every level. Mao Tse-tung, Communist 
Party chairman and the party’s undisputed 
ruler for 30 years, spelled out national edu- 
cational policy early: “What we want,” he 
said, “is a Marxist-Leninist approach in 
study.” At all costs, Chinese education 
must serve the state. 

For example, a teacher in a Peiping school 
for factory workers drills his pupils in arith- 
metic with problems such as these: 

1. In the United States, the number of 
half-starved people is twice the number of 
the unemployed, and is 5 million less than 
the number of people who have to live in 
slums. As one-half of the number of the 
slum dwellers is 114% million, what is the 
number of the unemployed in the United 
States? 

2. The total number of Japanese police- 
men and police reserve corps armed and 
equipped by the United States is 218,000. It 
is known that the number of policemen is 
68,000 more than the number of police re- 
serve corps. How many policemen and how 
many police reserve corps have been armed 
and equipped by the United States? 

In every area of the curriculum, the 
United States is vilified and the Soviet 
Union praised. Thus a history teacher will 
tell his class that American troops used 
poisonous germs to kill Chinese war prison- 
ers during the Korean war. But he will also 
explain that Soviet Russia extended the 
hand of friendship by sending medical 
teams to help China suppress outbreaks of 
bubonic plague. 

But all does not run smoothly. Incidents 
have occurred at the spare-time schools for 
peasants and workers. Many teachers look 
upon these schools with something less than 
full patriotism. One primary schoolteacher 
in Hengyang burst into uncontrollable sob- 
bing when she learned she was to be assigned 
to a workers’ school. In Chengsa, a number 
of spare-time teachers ran away from their 
jobs one day and never returned. 

Such reactions are understandable when 
one considers the student body: farm work- 
ers and factory hands are not nearly so pleas- 
ant to teach as wide-eyed first-graders. 
Many adults resent being wrenched out of 
lifelong habits and the Communist cadres, 
the party committees in factories, often 
foster active dislike for teachers, whose po- 
litical status they downgrade. 

From a research study published in Hong 
Kong comes this remarkable description of 
the treatment accorded spare-time school- 
teachers: “Students often call their teachers 
bad names and require them to cook, sweep 
the floor, send messages, or even carry dirty 
water for them. Occasionally, the students 
humiliate the teachers by most disgraceful 
methods, such as buttocks spariking, and few 
teachers commit suicide after the humilia- 
tion.” 

The report adds this laconic comment: 
“All the people feel that teaching in the 
workers’ spare-time schools is really a hard 
way to earn a living.” 

All of this is part of the story of China’s 
effort. literally to lift itself educationally by 
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its bootstraps. Now let us examine the back- 
ground. How has it been done? 

In 1949, Mao and his Communists won 
dominion over nearly two-thirds of a billion 
of the poorest, least industrialized, most 
backward mass of people on earth. Mao’s 
leaders decided that the long-range success 
of their program hinged on educating this 
great mass of humanity to transform their 
small farms into modern agricultural enter- 
prises and into a smoothly integrated indus- 
trial economy. They knew that national 
power stems from technology and that tech- 
nology stems from knowledge. They knew 
that progress would be greatly speeded if 
every farmer and every worker were taught 
to read and write. They decided to make 
the short-term sacrifices involved in train- 
ing millions of experts and technicians to 
build and run the farms and factories, to 
build the roads, dams, and railways, and to 
create the modern wonders of chemistry and 
physics. 

Early in 1950, Mao took up this challenge. 

All schools were placed under the central- 
ized authority of the Ministry of Education. 
In the years that followed, thousands of 
private institutions, including those operated 
by religious groups and foreign missions, 
were expropriated. The government’s an- 
nounced aim, spelled out by the vice min- 
ister of education, Chien Chun-jui, was “to 
create a national educational system based 
on help from Communist Russia, to establish 
a new kind of ‘peoples’ higher education and 
launch a border-to-border drive to eliminate 
illiteracy.” 

Some 60,000 new primary schools sprang 
into existence each year as the decade wore 
on; in the first 3 years alone, the pupil popu- 
lation doubled. Kindergartens were estab- 
lished for children between 3 and 7 years 
old. 

In 1949, there were 227 colleges, universi- 
ties, and special institutions in China, serv- 
ing 117,000 students. Today there are more 
than 1,000 with a total enrollment of 800,000. 
All are incorporated into one great machine 
with its master control panel in Peiping. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Higher Education 
took over final and direct domination of all 
institutions, except military academies, and 
drastic changes followed immediately. Many 
old institutions were abandoned. New ones 
were created to meet the urgent needs for 
technically trained personnel. Colleges were 
uprooted from coastal areas and moved to 
the interior—lock, stock, and facilities. Uni- 
versities were merged; the specialties of some 
were taken away and reattached to others. 
It was somewhat as if most of the major 
eastern universities of the United States 
were suddenly picked up and put down in 
Ohio, Nebraska, and Colorado. And as if 
the famous Harvard Business School and 
Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania were wrenched from their 
mother institutions and reassembled at the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Business Institute! 

Now what is it like to be a pupil in a 
Chinese Communist school? Consider any 
38-year-old youngster. Let us call him Lin 
Chang and say that he is the son of a factory 
worker in Kaifeng, Hunan Province. Lin's 
experiences will be typical. 

Lin will enter kindergarten and remain 
until he starts primary school at the age of 
7. The government has announced that the 
kindergartens were established “to bring 
about healthy physical and mental develop- 
ment of children” before they begin their 
actual schooling. It seems far more likely, 
though, that there was a more practical rea- 
son—to release Lin’s mother for construction 
labor while bringing Lin under Communist 
influence at the earliest possible moment. 

Lin will go to primary school for 6 years, 
studying language, penmanship, arithmetic, 
history, geography, natural sciences, physi- 
cal education, singing, drawing, and handi- 
crafts. And he will undoubtedly be part 


of a large class going on split sessions. By 
1655, rapidly expanding Communist schools 
were having woes of a sort understandable 
even in America. Most were on split ses- 
sions. Many were reporting serious short- 
ages of supplies and complaining of a lack 
of financial support. And teachers were 
protesting they were being paid less than 
industrial workers and occupying social 
positions below those of untutored govern- 
ment functionaries. 

If Lin passes his examinations at the end 
of his sixth year, he goes on to secondary 
school. This is also a 6-year affair, divided 
into a junior middle and senior middle pro- 
gram. Should he fail, he is assigned to work 
as a laborer. But he has great incentive to 
continue his schooling because, as a second- 
ary school graduate, he will be trained as a 
technican or member of a factory staff. 

Lin needs some luck to crack the bottle- 
neck in the flow of Chinese education. It 
lies in the secondary system. The reason, 
as elsewhere in the world, is a lack of 
teachers, buildings, and facilities. In Har- 
bin, an electrical welding school has to hold 
classes in a bare dormitory room and it is 
fortunate to have that. In Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, and Kwangtung, secondary schools are 
so scarce that primary school graduates— 
youngsters of 13—recently were ordered to 
move to border regions to serve in wasteland 
reclamation programs. Top national edu- 
cation officials are giving the problem high 
priority. They know there are now 92 mil- 
lion youngsters in the primary schools—but 
only 15 percent of this number can be ac- 
commodated in junior middle. 

If Lin can make it, he will be assigned 
either to a general or a specialized secondary 
school. In the former, he will follow an aca- 
demic program with strong emphasis on 
science and political indoctrination. His 
hours will be long and his studies hard. 
For example, in his first year of upper mid- 
dle school—about equal to the high school 
sophomore year in the United States—he 
will study algebra, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry, human anatomy, modern world history, 
Chinese geography and literature, economic 
geography of foreign countries, general po- 
litical knowledge, foreign languages, physi- 
cal education, and map drawing. The next 
year trigonometry will be added to this im- 
posing list. 

In his politics course, which he will take 
for the entire 6 years of secondary school, 
Lin will be thoroughly steeped in the theory 
of revolution, the basis of Marxism and 
Leninism, and the fundamental policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Even in a 
general course, he will study industrial pro- 
duction, taking many trips to nearby fac- 
tories. And even if he is a city boy he will 
study basic agriculture, experimenting on 
lots owned by the school. 

The specialized schools give instruction in 
more than 200 specific areas, including 163 
in the field of emgineering, each representing 
and acute national need. The schools in- 
clude such diverse fields as forestry, phar- 
macy, and broadcasting. 

If Lin is a promising student, there is a 
chance he will be sent away to boarding 
school for his secondary studies. This is a 
system the Chinese have borrowed from the 
Russians. Millions of Communist youngsters 
are now attending these boarding schools, 
most of them of high school age, although 
some are in primary grades. 

The boarding schools are not compulsory 
but strong pressure will be put on Lin’s 
mother and father if they object. In Peiping 
recently, a number of parents protested that 
children sent away from home would be de- 
prived of mother love, whereupon the China 
Youth Daily took them sharply to task: 

“Parents should understand that their 
children are going to live in a Communist 
state where the old and young will be both 
properly taken care of,” the paper wrote. 
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It then offered this further observation: “It 
is for society to raise and educate the young 
into a new generation and give the kind of 
love that no maternal love can ever hope 
to compare with.” 

Lin Ching will have to perform physical 
labor all during his student days because all 
education in Red China is guided by the 
“unalterable” principle that learning must 
be combined with productive work. No 
level of education is exempt. Mao and his 
followers are determined that not a single 
man-minute shall be spared from the task of 
building the nation. 

Thus Lin and millions of other tots are 
assigned to chores upon entering primary 
school. As a first-grade student, he is given 
light tasks each day. By the time he has 
reached third grade, he is working 2 hours 
daily—even helping to harves* crops, tilling 
soil, working in a factory. In his early teens, 
at the equivalent of our junior high, he will 
be dividing his time equally between labor 
and study. 

Nor is the rule relaxed in the universities, 
where students and professors alike are re- 
quired to place their labor at the call of their 
Government and the Communist Party. 
They work on school farms, pick up rocks for 
dam construction, help clear away debris 
in the wake of the recurring and devastating 
Chinese floods. When the Government an- 
nounces a fly and mosquito campaign, pro- 
fessors as well as students sally forth armed 
with swatters. Frequently a great university 
empties out for 2 hours in midday as all 
hands war on insects. 

All this adds up to an unpaid work force 
of imposing proportions, and this force has 
undoubtedly accomplished much. 

The State exercises total control over the 
admission and assignment of students. If 
Lin Chang aims at college, he will have to 
take stiff examinations that are conducted 
on a local district basis which is nationally 
controlled. Then he must undergo a rigor- 
ous investigation into his political back- 
ground and qualifications. If he clears the 
hurdles, the Government will then assign 
him to a specific course of study in a specific 
university. 

In higher education, Lin will find few if 
any so-called general courses. The Com- 
munists have downgraded the importance of 
the general academic departments. The 
specialty is king. Students must focus on a 
narrow segment, often of a narrow field, in 
order to meet the particular needs of the 
Nation for particular skills. Thus Lin may 
be assigned to any one of some 180 special- 
ties—perhaps mine operation, electric motor 
or materials manufacture, the production of 
edibles and seasonings, paper manufacture, 
timber processing, city planning, and the 
like. He will concentrate in his one area 
for his full 4 years. 

After graduation, what? Will Lin Chang 
pick his own future and his own work? 
Hardly. He will be sent wherever he is 
most needed. In 1958, for instance, 64,000 
college and university graduates, diplomas 
in hand, went directly to the backward rural 
areas to assist local agricultural and small 
industry producing teams. They were not 
individuals so much as they were “produced 
units” responding to the orders of their 
producers. That the end of college days 
meant for them residence in a one-room un- 
heated hut near the junction of two un- 
paved muddy roads in an inaccessible fron- 
tier province rather than an apartment in 
warm Canton or cooler Peking was a matter 
of fate in which they, like all of their fel- 
low graduates, had little voice and no real 
choice. But their destiny is now helping to 
pull China upward and onward. 

Of all China's achievements in education, 
certainly one of the most remarkable is the 
vast program of what we call adult edu- 
cation. Hundreds of thousands of night 
schools, winter schools, and spare-time 
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classes have been set up all across the na- 
tion wherever space and a teacher, no mat- 
ter how inadequately trained, can be found. 
Classes are held in school buildings, yes, but 
also in kitchens, barns, factories, basements, 
and, when the weather allows, under the 
open sky. By the end of 1958 some 60 mil- 
lion Chinese men and women were enrolled 
in some kind of school, an all-time record 
for any nation. 

The greatest single aim in these spare- 
time classes is to teach the masses to read 
and write. The written form of the Chi- 
nese language actually encourages the per- 
petuation of illiteracy. In Chinese there is 
no alphabet. Writing the language requires 
mastery of separate characters, or ideographs, 
for each word to be expressed. A fairly com- 
plete Chinese dictionary lists 40,000 such 
characters. Newspapers use about 4,000. 
And to add to the complexity, many of 
China’s regions speak their own dialects. 

First step in the literacy battle was a 
decree making Mandarin Chinese the na- 
tional language. Second was an order that 
promises ultimately to eliminate the Chi- 
nese ideograph itself. The Government 
promulgated a set of alphabets by which 
the old-style characters could be spelled out. 
With this tool, totally illiterate peasants 
can be taught to write words and entire 
sentences within days. 

The Chinese estimate that in 30 years, at 
most, they can reach the level of a first-rate 
power technically and scientifically. Under 
the impact of Mao’s propaganda, the Chi- 
nese people see these goals dancing before 
their eyes, and they like the visions. They 
are striving to make them come true. 

Hollow boasts and impossible dreams? 
Perhaps. But it would be far wiser to keep 
cur eyes unwaveringly on what is happening 
in the Orient while we enlarge and expand 
our own educational system. We see how 
Russia is moving forward, and we are begin- 
ning to take that lesson to heart. Neither 
Russia nor the United States can afford to 
ignore Red China. 





Doctor Corrects Inaccuracies in Statement 
on AMA by National Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in their 
zeal to win support for their program, 
sometimes the proponents of Federal 
medical care attack, unfairly, those with 
opposite views. In my opinion, every 
effort should always be made to keep 
the facts straight. Recently, an inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tained an attack on the American Med- 
ical Association by the National Council 
of Churches. In the interest of fair 
play, I now include a letter from Dr. 
F. J. L. Blasingame, executive vice pres- 
ident of the AMA, correcting some of 
the misstatements in the previous 
insertion: 

The Reverend Wr11AM J. VILLAUME, 

Executive Director, Department of Social 
Welfare, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., New York, N.Y. 

DeaR REVEREND VILLAUME: Your recent 
composite letter replying to inquiries con- 
cerning the endorsement in principle of so- 
cial security medical care for the elderly by 
the National Council of Churches invites a 
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response from the American Medical Associa- 
tion if for no other reason than to set the 
record straight. 

Your lengthy letter, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD with comment on the 
floor of the Senate, contains criticisms of 
the AMA which are neither accurate nor 
justified. 

Realizing, of course, that you are not re- 
sponsible for the statements which preceded 
insertion of your letter into the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, I nevertheless feel some 
comment is appropriate since the tenor of 
your letter lends credence to the idea, if not 
the fact, that the AMA has attacked the 
National Council. 

I must emphasize that the AMA has never 
at any time attacked the National Council 
of Churches. 

You stated that you received 19 letters 
from physicians about the social security 
medical care resolution adopted by the 
council and you note that “some were from 
stalwart church members who wrote because 
of their deep concern for the church, the 
Nation, and the health of older people.” 

Doesn’t it strike you as singularly remark- 
able that 19 letters from individual physi- 
cians, some writing, as you acknowledge, 
from deep concern for the church, the Na- 
tion, and our elderly citizens, can be trans- 
lated into a tirade against the National 
Council by the American Medical Associa- 
tion? ae 
Especially pertinent to this point is a 
portion of the December 8, 1960, statement of 
the council’s general assembly which you 
quoted in your letter. Commenting on dis- 
agreement with council action expressed- by 
individuals, the statement declares: “The 
answer is that within the context of re- 
sponsible freedom every church and every 
member not only has the right, but also 
the duty, to express dissent as vigorously as 
the occasion appears to demand, but within 
the context of our commitment to Jesus 
Christ as divine Lord and Saviour and of our 
commitment to each other.” 

It would appear pardonable under the 
circumstances if the approximately 180,000 
physician members of the AMA wonder how 
letters from only 19 of their number can 
be interpreted as an attack on the National 
Council rather than simply an exercise of 
the right of the individual to disagree in 
keeping with the spirit of the general as- 
sembly’s statement. 

The truth is, of course, that I did make 
inquiry concerning the structure of the Na- 
tional Council and the relationship of the 
Council to churches and individual church 
members, and I did express regrets that the 
Council did not give the medical profession 
as represented by the AMA an opportunity 
to discuss with Council members such an 
important problem involving medicine prior 
to adoption of the resolution. I did not, 
however, attack the Council. 

Your composite letter as it appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp carefully dia- 
grammed the developments leading to the 
adoption of the resolution, pointing out 
committees and departments which con- 
sidered it. These included the Department 
of Church and Economic Life. Mention of 
this department is followed by: (chairman: 
Charles P. Taft). This is a rather curious 
and puzzling bit of parenthetical editorial- 
izing. Is it not true as reported not long 
ago in the magazine Christianity Today 
that 18 members of this department are full- 
time professional labor union officials, in- 
cluding such stanch advocates of social 
security medicine as Walter Reuther, Victor 
Reuther, Nelson Cruikshank, and others 
high in the councils of the AFL-CIO? 


More puzzling still is why you chose to 
dredge up old, long refuted charges against 
the AMA which have been reiterated by 
the AFL-CIO in its violent campaign to dis- 
credit the AMA. Even a superficial examina- 
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tion of the facts clearly establishes, for 
example, that the AMA has always supported 
voluntary health insurance while opposing 
certain early proposals which would—in 
AMA’s opinion—have had an adverse effect 
on the development of prepayment and in- 
surance. 

What Christian cause is served by attempt- 
ing to perpetuate such allegations as these 
against a profession which has dedicated 
its existence to conquering disease, improv- 
ing health, and prolonging life? 

Your letter suggests four principles the 
AMA could follow to gain support, presum- 
ably from individuals such as yourself who 
now attack the AMA. Your statement re- 
flects a lack of knowledge of the AMA, inas- 
much as these principles have been a part 
of the fundamental creed of medicine for 
generations. 

Your first principle: “All people who need 
health care should be able to receive such 
care in a manner that respects their dignity.” 

This principle is a long-established policy 
of the American Medical Association. The 
AMA has pledged over and over again that 
every citizen who needs medical care will 
get it, regardless of ability to pay. It seems 
apparent that the phrase, “in a manner that 
respects their dignity,” is an oblique refer- 
ence to the means test by which AFL-CIO 
officials and others committed to social secu- 
rity medicine seek to appeal to emotions 
rather than reason. Abandonment of the 
means test would be highly imprudent where 
public funds are involved. It would result 
in irresponsible and inexcusable waste of the 
Nation’s tax resources. The test of need is 
historic in the functions of Government and 
the operations of the private economy. I 
remind you that the means test is basic to 
the social security concept. It has never 
been suggested that it is undignified for any- 
one to prove a limited income before he can 
begin drawing old-age benefits. Nor is it 
now suggested that it is undignified for a 
labor union member on strike to prove need 
before he can draw strike benefits, as is 
often the case. The majority of college 
scholarships require a means test. 

The American credit system is grounded 
on the means test. Churches and other re- 
ligious organizations distribute their welfare 
funds on the basis of need. 

This subject of the means test could use 
a great deal more rational and intelligent 
consideration than a good many people have 
given it up to now. 

Your second principle: “Free choice of 
physician is one of the basic rights to be 
respected in any system of medical care.” 

We agree emphatically. This is one of the 
keystones of our objections to the King bill. 
If you examine this bill critically, you must 
become aware that a Government agency 
would acquire authority to set standards 
and conditions for the admission of hospitals 
into the Government program. Inversely, 


’ this is also the right of rejection. By ex- 


tension, it is not difficult to imagine that 
this authority could deny free choice of both 
physician and hospital. If a rejected hos- 
pital (and who knows what conditions would 
be imposed) were the only one in a partic- 
ular locality, the patient would be forced 
to select another hospital in another town, 
provided he wanted the Government to pay 
the bill, and in all likelihood be compelled 
to choose another doctor. 

Your third principle: “To the maximum 
extent possible, the cost of medical care 
should be paid by the patient.” 

If you sincerely believe this, then you can- 
not consistently support the social security 
approach to medical care. Under this pro- 
posal, every person over 65 on social security, 
whether a millionaire or a pauper, could 
charge his hospital bill (minus the deduct- 
ible) to the taxpayers. The benefits of the 
King bill would be extended without dis- 
tinction to rich and poor. 
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By this statement, you support the prin- 
ciple of using tax resources to aid only those 
in need and not wasting these resources on 
those who can afford their own care. This 
is the concept of the Kerr-Mills law, which 
the medical profession endorses as right and 
proper. 

You are, incidentally, incorrect in your 
evaluation of the Kerr-Mills law. More than 
20 States and two possessions have enacted 
implementing statutes, and other State 
legislatures are working on Kerr-Mills pro- 
grams. The Kerr-Mills law does authorize 
virtually unlimited aid to needy and near- 
needy citizens over 65—all of them, not just 
those on social security. Kerr-Mills is a 
grant of authority, not a mandate. States 
are at liberty to determine their own re- 
quirements. The fact that one State, as you 
carefully selected, has chosen to sharply 
limit its benefits in no way disproves our 
contention that Kerr-Mills is a sound and 
effective instrument for permanently solv- 
ing the financial problems involved in pro- 
viding medical care to the elderly. Nor does 
it in any sense disprove our statement that 
Kerr-Mills offers unlimited benefits. Our 
position is supported by laws which have 
been enacted in other States as you will see 
if you examine them. 

Your fourth principle: “The licensed 
physician’s freedom to treat a patient in his 
individual way should be protected.” 

As a prelude to listing these four princi- 
ples, you imply that physicians don’t sub- 
scribe to them or, at most, are indifferent. 
The inference to be drawn is that physicians 
are unconcerned with freedom in the prac- 
tice of medicine. You cannot fail to real- 
ize that the very heart of this conflict is 
the intense determination of physicians to 
preserve the free practice of medicine which 
has elevated American medicine to world 
leadership and given the people of our Na- 
tion the best medical care ever enjoyed 
anywhere in the world. Our judgment and 
experience tell us that Government inevi- 
tably exercises some control, if not full con- 
trol, over that which it pays for. If a Gov- 
ernment agency is granted the power to 
dictate standards for the operations of hos- 
pitals, only the most naive would assume it 
would not use that power. Since the func- 
tions of a hospital cannot be separated or 
stratified from the performance of medical 
services by physicians in the hospital, the 
conclusion is inescapable that Government 
will, in greater or lesser degree, interfere 
with the ability of the physician to practice 
freely and in a manner most beneficial to 
his patients. Your support for the principle 
of freedom in medicine is inconsistent with 
your support for Government intrusion in 
the field. 

Since you quoted the Right Reverend 
William Crittenden, Episcopal Bishop of 
Erie, at some length, it must be presumed 
you share his opinions. Therefore, in con- 
clusion let me coniment on two aspects of 
this controversy covered in his statement. 

First, it is naive or purposely misleading 
to argue that once the principle of social 
security medicine were established it would 
not be expanded bit by bit until complete 
socialization of the Nation’s health care 
was accomplished. 

Second, both you and the Reverend Mr. 
Crittenden and a number of others are 
fostering a serious misconception of the 
true nature of the Social Security System. 
Social security is not a system of prepay- 
ment for future benefits. Prepayment, 
with funds secured by adequate reserves, 
is a characteristic of private insurance and 
voluntary prepayment health insurance 
plans, which is not shared by the Social 
Security System. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the U.S. Solicitor General have made this 
clear. Social security is a program of taxa- 
tion in which current income is used to pay 
current obligations, not to build up a re- 





serve fund to which each taxpayer is en- 
dowed with irrevocable rights. 

While grafting medical care to the sys- 
tem would alter its basic concept, it would 
not alter the pay-as-you-go character of the 
system. The system has been running in 
the red for the past few years, and there 
is good reason to believe, because of the 
guesswork involved in projecting social 
security medical care cost estimates, that 
this program would throw the system fur- 
ther out of balance. If social security were 
@ prepayment plan akin to private insur- 
ance, reserves and income should be suffi- 
cient to pay off all claims against the fund. 
The fact is, however, that if the program 
were abandoned now, the reserve fund 
would be exhausted in less than 2 years at 
current rates just meeting payments to 
current beneficiaries. And there would be 
nothing left for the millions who have paid 
into the fund sufficient to qualify for bene- 
fits but who have not satisfied the test of 
age, disability or survivorship. Furthermore, 
if the system were abandoned today and the 
government endeavored to pay off only those 
who have paid into the program, more than 
$300 billion would be required to meet 
these obligations. Generations yet unborn 
would be taxed to pay the bill while receiv- 
ing no benefits whatever. 

You assert your distaste for the prospect 
of socialized medicine and suggest that: “If 
the AMA would give more constructive lead- 
ership in meeting the Nation’s health needs, 
it would help mightily to avoid socialized 
medicine in this country.” 

Leadership has been given in full measure 
by the Nation’s physicians. Eloquent wit- 
ness to this leadership may be found in the 
constantly increasing quality of medical edu- 
cation, in the recognized superiority of med- 
ical care in this country, in improved stand- 
ards of hospitals, in the 20 years added 
in the last quarter of a century to life ex- 
pectancy in America, in the conquering of 
once fatal diseases, in measures aimed at 
assuring maximum safety of foods and 
drugs—the list of accomplishments by the 
medical profession in safeguarding and im- 
proving the Nation’s health is endless. And 
not the least of these is the millions of dol- 
lars of free medical care provided to the 
American people every year by physicians. 

There is not now and there has not been 
a@ lack of constructive leadership by the 
medical profession in meeting the Nation’s 
health needs. What has been lacking, and 
still is, is an effort at understanding, a sin- 
cere attempt by individuals of your stature 
and position to understand why physicians 
are so deeply committed in this struggle, 
why they go profoundly believe that the 
quality of medical care will suffer if the 
Federal Government takes over the free prac- 
tice of medicine. 

The AMA has taken a wholly constructive 
position with respect to medical care for 
the aged. We believe that government at 
all levels can properly participate in paying 
the cost of health care for those who can- 
not pay it themselves. That is why we 
strongly support the Kerr-Mills Act. But 
we consider the approach to financing 
through social security indefensible because 
it would place the responsibility for the pur- 
chase of health care for all our citizens— 
beginning with the aged—directly on the 
Federal Government regardless of the needs 
of the recipient. It would completely cir- 
cumvent the States, further weakening the 
structure of our Federal system. It is an 
administratively unsound approach; it heav- 
ily mortgages the income of future workers; 
it will destroy the present high quality of 
health services. In short, it would be a 
tragic negation of the long history of health 
care progress for which our voluntary, free 
institutions can be justly proud. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 
Executive Vice President, American 
Medical Association. ‘ 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the very near future Congress will be re- 
quested to provide the administration 
with its extraordinarily large foreign aid 
measure disclosed this year with a new 
and supposedly ear-catching title. 

Frankly, the legislative struggle over 
foreign aid is the most intense and spir- 
ited of the year, and it is my aspiration 
that all the Members of the House have 
more than sufficient information on the 
merits and demerits of the program. 

It is well for us, however, to appre- 
ciate the comments of the press on this 
subject, and in this particular field, the 
Chicago Daily News on Thursday, July 
13, had a most enlightened editorial. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp this editorial entitled “One Hun- 
dred Billion Dollars Later’’: 

OnE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS LATER 


President Kennedy said of the $4.8 billion 
foreign aid legislation: “I consider this bill 
to be probably the most vital piece of legis- 
lation in the national interest that may be 
before the Congress this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms program and various 
other measures not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National 
Science Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion a 
year were in prospect if this Nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the scientific 
world in the next decade. Survival now- 
adays depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion’s membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being 
@ many-faceted job, there are certain obii- 
gations upon the Executive and the Congtess 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of 
the job to all the other parts, and to relate 
the total cost to the Nation’s ability to bear 
it. 

Another is to make certain that each doi- 
lar buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excellence, 
or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this matter 
in his Monday foreign-aid speech saying: 
“We are bringing new people into this 
(foreign aid) organization. We are getting 
the best talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a poli- 
tical free for all of it, will press him for 
some further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence 
that we have brought the benefits of de- 
mocracy, freedom and a better life to any 
except those who either already had them, 
or at least had the basic know-how to get 
them. 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
shortchanged. 

And as for any reasonable comprehen- 
sion of what we were trying to do, the 
cynicism in the underdeveloped countries 
seems to be in almost direct ratio to the aid 
we have provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got 
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$2.5 billion, and Tito said the other day this 
. was “only a small portion of what they 
should have given us.” 

A Middle Eastern government chief re- 
cently issued a demand—nothing less—for 
some $30 million “as a direct grant, not a 
loan,” implying we could not do less than 
grant it. This week the President of Uruguay 
said he was not interested in any U.S. aid 
if it meant investments at interest rates of 
3% or 4 percent. “We want real aid,” he 
said. 

It was also asserted recently by the London 

Times, « fairly dispassionate newspaper, that 
our $1.35 billion in aid to Iran in the last 
10 years had produced: “Inflation, economic 
dislocation, corruption, unhealthy fat, ex- 
change difficulties, chronic balance of pay- 
ments gaps, record corruption in contracts, 
waste on imports, economic wobbliness.” 
- Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hos- 
tile to India, and vice versa, or that aid to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their destruc- 
tion? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be built in the 
wilderness, leading nowhere, or machine tools 
provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 
and increased dependency? 

Has he, in short, some yet-undisclosed 
means of making reasonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth and increased dependency? 

Some of Mr. Kennedy's friends have ad- 
vised him that the Berlin crisis makes his 
aid program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. 

But must we look forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of crisis 
is surely as good as any Other to make a de- 
termined beginning toward an end of the 
perennial foreign aid crisis. 





Tribute to Arleigh Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
conspicuous regret that many, many peo- 
ple regard the forthcoming retirement 
of Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations. These include not 
only the officers and enlisted men of the 
U.S. Navy, but other branches of the U.S. 
military service, the military services of 
free world countries and, too, the citizens 
of those countries as well as our own. 
Admiral Burke has personified those 
qualities which are at the core of the 
strength of our society and civilization 
and those qualities which, when com- 
bined, produce great leadership, He has 
served the world well throughout his 
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military career. It is the man’s char- 
acter that he will continue to serve man- 
kind with equal ability in civilian life. It 
will still be many years before grateful 
people will say the final, heartfelt ‘‘well 
done” to this outstanding man of our 
time. 

Recently Los Angeles Times Bureau 
Chief Robert Hartmann wrote admir- 
ingly of Admiral Burke in the following 
tribute: 

AMERICA NEEDS His KIND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 


There is an old theory that you can always 
trust a man with a pipe. This has persisted 
despite Stalin and filter tips. 

After years of off-and-on experiment and 
observation I would say the scientific merit 
of this legend is that the stem of a pipe 
preoccupies, for appreciable intervals, that 
one bothersome cavity so often employed in- 
stead of the human brain. 

It allows contemplation, civilization’s lost 
art—the pause that too seldom refreshes the 
clever comeback. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke is a pipe smoker, and 
one of the most trustworthy Americans 
around. 

I cannot remember any particularly mem- 
orable words of his that can be engraved 
at Annapolis alongside “I have just begun to 
fight” and “Don’t give up the ship,” though 
his words always make sense. But I remem- 
ber many things he has done, especially the 
daring dash of his Destroyer Squadron 23 
(the Little Beavers) in the Solomons which 
gave him his nickname of 31-Knot Burke. 

We have too few doers nowadays and our 
worst national surplus is talkers. (Some 
might add writers, but I won’t.) Admiral 
Burke is retiring at the end of this month 
as Chief of Naval Operations and I, for one, 
wish he weren’t. 

Not that his successor isn’t first rate—of 
all the formalized organizations I know the 
U.S. Navy has most nearly mastered the trick 
of bringing talent to the top and eliminating 
the indispensable man. 

But it does seem a pity, with the world in 
such shape and the U.S. position so pre- 
carious, that a man like Burke must be cast 
out at 60. He has done the job the tax- 
payers trained him for, and-more. 

Yet Washington today needs more than 
ever the calm counsels of those who have 
been around awhile and have found out 
the hard way that the brilliant concept is 
only the beginning and it’s a long way from 
an operations plan to the day the beachhead 
is secure. 

Without rambling on about our war and 
the exciting part Burke played in it with his 
fast ships that went almost gaily and daily 
into harm’s way, let me recall an incident 
involving the admiral and his pipe. 

He had been catapulted in 1955 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower over 91 of his seniors from 
rear admiral to the four-star command of the 
world’s biggest and most complicated Navy. 
He went out to inspect that part of it that 
patrols the Western Pacific he knew so well, 
wearing out aides half his age with incessant 
shipboard visits and finally winding up at 
Pearl Harbor, where the only time he had 
for a press conference was breakfast. 

One of the Washington reporters, as I re- 
call, asked him a question which was then 
burning up the capital (another Quemoy- 
Matsu crisis was on) about nuclear arms for 
the 7th Fleet. 

As the admiral started to reply, a m 
commander broke in to say he didn’t think 
that information should be made public. 
There was a shocked silence. Admiral Burke, 
his strong Scandinavian features placid as 
a lagoon, sucked on his pipe. 

Then he continued, ignoring the inter- 
ruption (but heeding the three-striper’s ad- 
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vice) and turning the talk to other matters. 
An ensign fresh from the Severn who worked 
for the ex-Reserve commander unobtrusively 
slipped off his one-stripe shoulder board and 
passed it up the table to his outspoken boss. 
Burke’s keen ear caught the snickering that 
followed and he demanded to know what 
went on. 

“I guess someone thought I'd be busted to 
ensign for correcting the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations,” the commander finally blurted, 
sheepishly taking the ensign insigne out 
from under the tablecloth. 

Admiral Burke relighted his pipe, puffed 
and fiddled with it for an awfully long time. 
Then he said, half smiling and half stern: 

“Commander, you can tell that joker the 
only way I believe in breaking men is with 
work.” 

Only a trivial incident, to be sure, but at 
that moment the commander, the ensign 
and everyone else including us correspond- 
ents would have been quite willing to follow 
that admiral back through Buka Passage or 
into the Black Sea. 

He knew how to handle men. Any idiot 
with the book behind him can make men 
die but only a leader can make men work. 
And only a seaman can make seamen work 
together, in a destroyer or the whole depart- 
ment. Admiral Burke was both, and a sea- 
man first. I suspect that unworded tribute 
from the white hats gives him more satisfac- 
tion than his Navy Cross. 

This tough but gentle man whose career 
was marked by combat, controversy and ac- 
tion at 31 knots or better never acknowl- 
edged any difference between the things a 
man believes in and the things he must 
fight for. We need his kind. 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much impressed with the state- 
ment issued by Economic Trend Line 
Studies of Chicago entitled “Lest We 


‘ Forget,” and I am grateful for the per- 


mission to include it as part of my 
remarks. 

Over the years our country has been 
most patient in its dealings with the 
Communists and we have approached 
the problems that confronted us in the 
spirit of trust which is fundamental 
among honest people. This trust has 
been frightfully violated and dishonored 
in many ways and the time has now come 
for us to remember what has gone on in 
the past and approach the solutions of 
our problems with the knowledge that 
the philosophy of Communists is con- 
trary to the precepts of honest men. 
Their word cannot be trusted unless it 
is to their own personal advantage. 

I echo the sentiments contained in the 
closing paragraph of this article that our 
negotiators remember our past exper- 
ience and that they may be thoroughly 


* familiar with history. 


The statement follows: 
Lest We ForGetT 
To reach some kind of an understanding 


with the Communist socialistic government 
of Russia is a hope of most. As stumbling 
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efforts are made to this end, the afteref- 


fects Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam have 
pretty well faded from our consciousness. 
Those negotiations were far from successful, 
primarily because we did not understand the 
mentality with which we were trying to 
work. 

To refresh our minds we list below some 
quotations, well authenticated, that portray 
the Russian mentality. That mentality is 
the stumbling block, That mentality has 
never been well understood in the West. 
These published thoughts, like the results of 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam are apt to be 
forgotten, but for the record they should be 
kept in mind. 

“There can be no breathing space in ideo- 
logical warfare. Let the enemy consider us 
nasty people.”—Simonov (1946) 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long 
_ time is unthinkable.”—Lenin (1919) 

“A series of frightful collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable.”—Lenin (1919) 

“We must resort to all stratagems, maneu- 
vers, illegal methods, evasions, and subter- 
fuges, onlyso as to get into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on Com- 
munist work within them at all costs.”—Len- 
in (1920) 

“It is important that pupils should clearly 
realize the doom of the capitalist world, its 
inevitable downfall.”—Soviet Teacher’s Ga- 
zette (1947). 

“In our state naturally there is and can 
be no place for freedom of speech, press 
and so on. These freedoms granted to the 
toilers must be classified as a counterrevolu- 
tionary crime.”—Vyshinsky (1948). 

“From the point of view of Communist 
morality only those acts are moral which 
contribute to the building up of a new Com- 
munist society.”—Lenin. 

The quotations give us an insight into 
the mentality that has been and is leading 
communistic Russia. These statements are 
not platitudes, they are facts and principles 
that have pervaded the relations of com- 
munistic Russia with the rest of the world. 

The free world has, since 1917, entered 
into many diplomatic agreements with com- 
munistic Russia. Few of them have been 
honored. Each that has been breached has 
been violated because of one or more of the 
principles stated in the above quotations. 

Here is a list, in part, of diplomatic agree- 
ments entered into with communistic Rus- 
sia, the terms of which were not fulfilled. 








Soviet agreement— Date Result 
To recognize independence of | Dec. 31,1917 | Violated. 
Finland. 
To renounce sovereignty | Aug. 27,1918 Do. 
over Lithuania and Latvia. 
To ize self-determina- | Dec. 28, 1920 Do. 
tion of the Ukraine. 
To prohibit Bolshevik propa- | Mar. 16, 1921 Do. 
ganda in Great Britain. 
3 a hostilities with Po- | Mar. 18, 1921 Do. 
and, 
To conclude a friendship | June 5, 1922 Do. 
agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. 
To renounce all privileges, | May 31,1924 Do. 
concessions, and rights of 
extraterritoriality in China, 
To refrain from.any propa- | Nov. 16,1933 Do. 
ganda, subversion, or es- 
pionage in United States, 
To guarantee Rumanian | June 9, 1934 Do. 
sovereignty. 
To obey principles of the | Sept. 15, 1934 Do. 
‘To pinion edharence & ge Do 
rence to tenets pt. 24, 1941 b 
of the Atlantic Charter. 
yy honor principles of the | Jan. 1,1942 Do. 
U.N. declaration, 
To remove all military forces | Jan. 29,1942 Do. 
from Iran within 6 months 
after end of World War II, 
To return to ee States | June 11, 1942 Do. 
all undestroyed lend-lease 
weapons, 
establish a free and inde- “Oct. 19, 1943 Do. 


To 
pendent Austria, 
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Soviet agreement— Date Result 
To create a democratic and | Noy. 22,1943 | Violated. 
unified Korea. 
To honor democratic proc- | Feb. 4,1943 Do. 
esses in China and Eastern 
Europe (Yalta Confer- 
ence), 
To limit the ‘‘ police force” of | June 5, 1945 Do. 


East ne in size and 
wea 


pons 
To abide by U.N. Charter_..| June 26, 1945 Do. 


To unify Germany and to | July 17,1945 Do. 
provide for democratic pro- 
cedures in Eastern Europe 
(Potsdam Conference). 

To support Nationalist | Dec. 16,1945 Do. 
China, 

To return all German pris- | Mar. 10, 1947 Do. 
oners of war within 2 years. 

To end Berlin blockade - --_-- May 4,1949 Do. 

To establish armistice in | July 27,1953 Do. 
Korea. 

To restore peace in Indo- | July 21,1954 Do. 
china and to prohibit troop 
buildup. 

To discuss German reunifica- | July 17,1955 Do. 


tion at the Geneva Confer- 


ence, 


In all of our meetings with Communist 
socialistic Russia basic Soviet philosophies, 
broken diplomatic agreements, “Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam disappointments must 
not be forgotten. 

In “Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin,” by George F. Kennan, the crudity, 
rudeness and cruelty of Russia’s diplomatic 
approaches are detailed. Examples of these 
approaches are chronicled from the 16th cen- 
tury on. In fact these crudities and cruel- 
ties, on. the part of Russia, can be traced 
into the ancient past. 

In our dealings with Communist socialistic 
Russia let us hope our negotiators are thor- 
oughly familiar with history. 





Captive Nations Serve West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on a 
number of previous occasions I have em- 
phasized to the House the need and 
urgency for the creation of a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Since we have just commemorated in a 
most proper manner Captive Nations 
Week, this entire question could be 
appreciated when proper note is made of 
the comments and observations on this 
nationwide activity. 

The Chicago Sun-Times on July 20 
commented in a brief but very potent 
manner on this question. Their edi- 
torial is entitled “Captive Nations Serve 
West”: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS SERVE WEST 

Against the background of the Berlin 
crisis, Captive Nations Week this year takes 
on particular significance. The observance, 
currently July 16 to 22, was proclaimed by 
Congress in 1959 as an annual reminder to 
the free world of the nations which have 
disappeared behind the Iron Curtain since 
the end of World War II. 

Since Premier Khrushchey set his latest 
Berlin deadline, refugees pouring into the 
western sector of that city from the Soviet 
zone have increased from 3,000 a week to 
4,000. Each year since 1945, the number 
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escaping to the West through Berlin has 
topped 250,000. 

Thus the victims of the Communist sys- 
tem demonstrate their-continued y 
for freedom. In the words of Chancellor 
Adenauer, panic is sweeping East Germany 
in the wake of the Soviet moves to close the 
last escape hatch to the West. 

Moreover, the people of East Germany 
offered other convicing proof of their 
abhorrence of Soviet tyranny in 1952. And 
the world will never forget the courage of 
the Hungarians and the Poles when they 
rose against their Russian masters in 1956. 

In these countries and in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Rumania, there are 100 million sub- 
jugated people. Their discontent and their 
hopes for eventual liberation are as vital to 
the cause of the West as any forces at play 
in the world today. For as long as their 
determination to regain their national 
identities and their dignity as human beings 
endures, their presence in the heart of the 
Soviet satellite empire is a continuing 
threat of which the Kremlin is well aware, 
judging by its violent reaction to the captive 
nations resolution when it was adopted by 
Congress. 

The captive peoples must not be allowed to 
lose hope. For them, the special observances 
in the United States this week are assur- 
ances that they are not forgotten and, as 
stated in the original resolution, that “the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspiration for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence”—the principles 
on which our own Nation was founded. 





The Price of the Cuban Debacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
need to remind any Members of this 
House that these times are dangerous 
for all mankind. As the Berlin crisis 
deepens, with military power building on 
both sides, any misstep will have increas- 
ingly serious consequences. The burden 
of responsibility on the part of the 
United States rests squarely with the 
President. In the face of mounting So- 
viet pressure, he must.be unflinching, 
and when action is required, he must 
take it with strongest determination to 
carry his policy through to the end. 
Hans Konigsberger, writing in the New 
Yorker magazine of June 10, points up 
some of the byproducts of the failure in 
Cuba. It is clear from the following ex- 
cerpt that we will be paying the price of 
the ‘Cuban debacle for some time to 
come. We cannot afford similar mis- 
takes in the future: 

The invasion by the Cuban counter-revo- 
lutionaries came after a winter of much 
bombing and sabotage all over the island. 
Apart from not succeeding, it did a variety of 
things. Castro’s an guns point- 
ing at the sea across the Malecon Drive and 
all his other military preparations were trans- 
formed overnight from a demagogue’s tricks 
into a leader’s wise precautions. Thousands 
of young people who had never forgiven 
themselves for not having been in on things 
in the days of the Sierra Maestra guerrillas 
and the anti-Batista underground now got 
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a second chance at bravery and identification 
with a cause. The middle-class opposition— 
estimates put it at anything from 50,000 to 
5 times that many—was arrested. Hoy’s 
theme was: “We told you so.” Most of the 
arrested have now been released—though, 
again, even round numbers are vague—but 
neither they nor their neighbors have for- 
gotten. I feel certain that a majority of 
them will now stop marking time—that they 
wili either leave Cuba or make some definite 
gesture toward trying to live with the revo- 
lution. I have spoken with some whose 
choice in the matter appears to depend on 
rather trivial personal circumstances; after 
all, exile has always been a natural element 
of their background. 

In the weeks since the invasion, there has 
been very little sabotage on the island. Pub- 
lic buildings are guarded by the militia; at 
some, such as the television station, visitors 
are frisked, and even have to show their 
cigarettes. (Incendiary fuses can be hidden 
in a pack of 16 cigarillos.) I have never seen 
sO Many armed people in a town, not even 
during the last war; in Havana I have met 
writers, television people, clerks, students, an 
actress who looks like Francoise Rosay—all 
of them part-time militia men or women and 
all carrying rifles, tommyguns, or pistols. 

Yet because they’re so relaxed and un- 
trigger-happy about it, I have not felt in- 
timidated or “gestapoized.” The militia 
girls, wearing high heels and red fingernails 
with their tight jeans, look and act too Latin 
and unsystematic; one evening I was thor- 
oughly frisked at the door of the newspaper 
Revolucién, and the next evening no one 
was on guard there at all. I’ve stood a foot 
away from Castro without having been 
searched or even asked who I was; within the 
past 3 weeks I have driven a thousand miles 
through Cuba and have been stopped only 
once—when I went through a red light on 
Havana’s Avenue No. 5. On the other hand, 


I have certainly been aware of intense vigi- 


lance; one morning as I was leaving a bar- 
bershop on the Rampa, a miliciano standing 
outside gave me a hard look and told me 
that I had forgotten a parcel in the shop— 
a convenient service for forgetful people, 
surely, but if I hadn’t willingly gone back 
and retrieved it he might have become cu- 
rious about what I was up to. Cedric Bel- 
frage, a middle-aged British writer living 
here (he was deported from the United 
States some years ago for his leftwing poli- 
_ tics), spent the morning of the invasion 
vainly trying to get rid of a bottle full of 
some sort of green liquid without being 
taken for a saboteur carrying a Yanqui ex- 
plosive. It was a medicine—part of some 
test he had to undergo at the hospital—but 
when the news of the invasion came, no one 
at the hospital could be bothered with it, 
and he started back home with the bottle. 
When he reached his beachside hotel, he 
found that guards had been posted at every 
entrance. Suddenly he couldn’t face the 
task of explaining what was in the bottle in 
Spanish to the militiamen, and he drove off 
again. He didn’t dare empty it, either; 
finally, in near desperation, he drove to a 
frietid’s hotel and got rid of it there. 





Fuel Use in Military Installations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


. OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, my colleagues 
will be interested in a communication 
which I have received from the Office 
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of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
regarding a policy change in fuel use. 
On July 7 I wrote to the assistant sec- 
retary for properties and installations to 
request that the National Coal Associa- 
tion be notified of proposed conversions 
of military heating plants from bitumi- 
nous coal to other fuels. 

I am now happy to report that my re- 
quest has been honored and that no 
switching from bituminous coal to other 
fuels in military installations can be ef- 
fected until the National Coal Associa- 
tion has been advised and has an op- 
portunity to offer its technical assistance 
to the Department in determining the 
most economical course to be followed 
in fuel selection. 

Previously there has been too many 
instances of changing from coal on the 
basis of inaccurate information on fuel 
prices and availability. In consequence, 
the coal industry has unfairly been de- 
prived of important business and the 
Nation’s taxpayers have been forced to 
underwrite unnecessarily expensive fuel 
bills. 

Agreeing to comply with my suggestion 
is a highly commendable decision on the 
part of the Department of Defense. This 
action will serve to insure that military 
installations involved will use the most 
efficient and economical fuel. I am con- 
fident that the new procedure will be 
most helpful to the coal industry. 

While it is my personal conviction that 
both the general welfare and national de- 
fense would benefit immeasurably if 
coal, whose reserves are so abundant, 
were to be used exclusively for heat and 
power in Government establishments lo- 
cated within close proximity of produc- 
ing States, I want to make clear that 
such favoritism was not asked or im- 
plied in my correspondence with the De- 
partment of Defense. Coal at the mine 
is selling for less now than it did in 1948. 
An enviable record was made possible 
through the willingness of industry man- 
agement to invest in mechanized equip- 
ment and methods, with the consent and 
cooperation of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Under these circumstances, 
bituminous coal usually proves to be the 
most economical fuel in most regions of 
the country. In addition, there is no 
question about supplies for the long term. 
To disregard these advantages in select- 
ing heat and power for Government use 
is a violation of principle and respon- 
sibility. 

I thank Mr. Edward J. Sheridan, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Properties and Installations, for his let- 
ter outlining the new procedure. I con- 
gratulate the Department for this sound 
and sensible attitude. 





Hanford Power Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
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July 20 issue of the Oregonian, is of con- 
siderable interest, especially since this 
newspaper can hardly be accused of hav- 
ing a public-power bias: 

HANFORD PowER Hope 


The Senate’s refusal, by a vote of 36 to 
54, to adopt an amendment eliminating the 
Hanford atomic power reactor from the AEC 
bill keeps the Northwest’s- hope for this 
700,000- to 800,000-kilowatt project alive. 
The Senate-House conference committee is 
expected to approve the item. Then it will be 
up to proponents to reverse the earlier nega- 
tive vote in the House, which was 176 to 140 
to kill the reactor. 

The need for this power, virtually all of 
which is expected to go to industries and to 
private utility customers, becomes increas- 
ingly evident. The hope of power from Ca- 
madian storage dams has dimmed because 
Canada has not ratified the treaty. The 
bitter contest between private and public 
power entities for a Federal Power Commis- 
sion license for Mountain Sheep or Nez Perce 
Dams means years of delay, either by refusal 
of FPC to issue a license or in the courts if 
a@ license is granted. 

The debate in the House July 13 brought 
some of the most ridiculous arguments 
against the Government’s ‘utilization of the 
wasted heat of the new plutonium reactor 
at Hanford that we have heard yet. For ex- 
ample, Representative Hosmer, of California, 
which is jampacked with defense industries 
while the Pacific Northwest has almost 
none—except the pioneer Boeing—wailed 
about “all these defense industries that have 
been pirated to the Pacific Northwest from 
your area and mine. This 800,000 kilowatts 
of power,” he said, ‘““‘would be used to lure in- 
dustry to the Pacific Northwest from New 
England, from the East, from the South, 
from the Midwest, from the Southwest, and 
from the Pacific Southwest.” 

We wish it were so, but it isn't. The 
electrometallurgical and _ electrochemical 
industries which have been attracted to the 
Northwest because of the low wholesale 
power rate of the Federal system havé been 
new industries, most aluminum. Expan- 
sion here has been restricted by the inabil- 
ity of the Bonneville Power Administration 
to make long-term contracts. BPA hasn’t 
had the power to sell in large industrial 
blocks. 

! Another opponent converted Hanford’s po- 

tential energy into 2.3 million tons of coal, 
which he said would mean 191,000 man-days 
of employment in the coal mines and the 
use of 37,000 coal cars to haul it. But the 
Northwest can’t afford to haul in coal to 
make electricity and it has no coal-fueled 
generating plants. How the gentleman fig- 
ured the denial of a nuclear plant to the 
Northwest would help the coal mining in- 
dustry of the East and South was not ex- 
plained. 

In the Senate, however, a sop was tossed to 
the cOal operators and the United Mine 
Workers lobby in an amendment by Senator 
RANDOLPH, Of West Virginia. This calls for 
atomic research in the utilization of coal. 
While it has no relation to the proposal to 
utilize the wasted heat of the Hanford plu- 
tonium reactor to produce electricity, it may 
help to swing the needed votes in the House. 

But the real issue is ideological. The pri- 
vate utilities lobby is fighting to prevent the 
Government from getting what it considers 
an entering wedge in production of electric- 
ity from nuclear fuels for commercial sale— 
even though private utilities of the North- 
west (who have kept discreetly silent) would 
benefit. These opponents disregard the evi- 
dent fact that this new plutonium reactor is 
the only one in the United States feasible of 
conversion to low-cost power. At the same 
time they are bucking the Hanford reactor, 
the utilities are accepting Atomic Energy 
Commission subsidies for experimental reac- 
tors of their own. 
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Captive Nations Week Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
should like to introduce into the REcorp 
the Captive Nations Week resolution of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Hamtramck and North 
Eastern Detroit Branch, and to register 
my support thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, there are virtually mil- 
lions of people in this world who are liv- 
ing, against their will, under Russian 
control, and domination. That Russian 
domination is repulsive to them is made 
obvious by the thousands who escape 
from East Germany into West Berlin 
and freedom every week. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that our own freedom, as citizens of the 
United States, is in jeopardy so long as 
there remain people enslaved against 
their will. 

The resolution follows: 

CaPTiveE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


Whereas the week of July 16 through 22, 
1961, is being observed in this country as 
the Captive Nations Week, sponsored by the 
National Captive Nations Committee; and 

Whereas in 1959, the President of the 
United States of America signed a joint reso- 
lution, passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives providing for an annual 
observance of this week; and 

Whereas Captive Nations Week was pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States of America, who invited the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
such a week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; and 

Whereas many American patriotic groups 
and organizations will join in ceremonies 
throughout the country in reaffirming the 
belief that “our freedom will be secure only 
when all men everywhere are free”: Now, 
therefore, 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
State of Michigan, who today, July 16, 1961, 
are gathered for the annual picnic at the 
Ukrainian estate Dibrova, sponsored by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America— 
declare our deepest concern for the plight 
of the enslaved nations of central and East- 
ern Europe and of Asia, now under the iron 
heel of Russian Communist dictatorship, 
among them Ukraine was one of the very 
first victims of Communist Russian aggres- 
sion, falling prey to the onslaught of Red 
troops as early as 1920-21. 

We further request our Government and 
our Congress to stand firm on Berlin’s crisis 
and to continue opposition to Red China’s 
admission to the United Nations. 

We wholeheartedly support the Flood reso- 
lution calling for a Special Committee_on 
Captive Nations and urge our Senators and 
Representatives to lend their own support 
for its immediate passage. 

We stand for the improvement of the 
“Voice of America” broadcasts to the non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 

We urgently request Postmaster General 
to retain “Champion of Liberty” postage 
stamp series and to expand it by issuing a 
Shevchenko stamp this year in commemora- 
tion of the centennial of the poet’s death, 
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who was not only the greatest Ukrainian 
poet, but also an outstanding humanitarian 


- and fighter for the liberation and emancipa- 


tion of all enslaved peoples. 

We urge our Senators and Congressmen to 
support House Joint Resolution 460 intro- 
duced by Hon. JoHN LEsINSsKI, from Michi- 
gan, on June 22, 1961, providing for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko. 





Jackson REA Lights Up Countryside 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, having 
served as administrator of the rural 
electrification program as well as having 
long personal experience as a member of 
REA, I was particularly gratified to read 
in the Fairmont (Minn.) Sentinel of July 
22, 1961, of the outstanding progress 
which has been made by the Federated 
Rural Electric Association with head- 
quarters at Jackson, Minn. This coop- 
erative, like hundreds of others in all 
parts of the country, has contributed 
much to farm life; has greatly expanded 
its service and facilities; has found it 
possible to reduce its rates while paying 
off its loans; and has found the coopera- 
tive approach of working with existing 
facilities the successful way to best serve 
its members. 

Great credit and compliment must go 
to Paul Ferguson, the manager who has 
provided faithful competent leadership 
performing what would at one time been 
considered the impossible. 

The article follows: 

JACKSON REA LIGHTs Up COUNTRYSIDE 

When the lights went on in the country 
in Martin and Jackson counties back in 
March, 1937, town and rural folks alike 
started to realize the effects of perhaps the 
greatest single contribution ever made to 
the happiness and well-being of their com- 
munities. 

The tremendous accomplishments of elec- 
trifying and energizing rural Jackson and 
Martin Counties is the story of the Fed- 
erated Rural Electric Association at Jackson, 
which today brings electricity to more than 
4,500 farm homes in its area, sells more than 
34 million kilowatt hours of energy and op- 
erates a business of almost $414 million a 
year, employing about 30 people. In addi- 
tion to providing electrical energy to these 
4,500 farm families in the two counties, the 
Federated REA provides retail energy to Wel- 
come and Fox Lake, supplies wholesale cur- 
rent to Ceylon, Dunnell and Round Lake and 
wheels the power for the city of Jackson in 
the summer time. 

Although the Federated Rural Electric 
Association produces a great deal of energy 
(over 15 million kilowatt-hours in its large 
generating plant south of Jackson, it has al- 
ways had supplemental sources of supply and 
in its early days purchased all of its energy 
from other generating plants. The addi- 
tional power requirements are furnished by 
existing contracts between the REA and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Interstate Pow- 
er Co. and the Fairmont municipal light 
plant. 
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POWER FROM DAMS 


It was in 1957, after the completion of the 
first power dams on the Missouri in the Da- 
kotas, that the Federated REA began getting 
power from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
With the large network of Bureau dams in- 
terconnected by large transmission systems, 
the power is wheeled into Minnesota via the 
lines of the Northern States Power Co., the 
Ottertail Power Co. and the Interstate 
Power Co. The Federated REA can get this 
power at three different points in its area— 
at the IPC generating plant at Fox Lake; at 
the substation west of Heron Lake; at the 
substation at Imogene. 

TOPS IN EFFICIENCY 


The federated REA has always maintained 
a record of efficient operation, so efficient 
that the cost per kilowatt-hour has remained 
stable despite increased costs of gas and 
other operating expenses. In every year 
since it built its own four-engine generating 
plant near Jackson in 1950, the federated 
REA has been rated among the top five REA 
internal combustion engine generating 
plants in the United States and in 1957 the 
Jackson plant was awarded the honor of be- 
ing the most efficiently operated of all such 
REA plants in the country by the Diesel 
Progress magazine. 

REDUCES RATES 


Passing along the results of plant and pro- 
duction efficiency to its members whenever 
possible, the Jackson REA had more good 
news for users the first of this year. The 
rates of energy were reduced by 90 cents a 
month for patrons. Eliminating one step 
in the rate table, users can now buy all of 
their current beyond 80 kilowatt-hours per 
month at 1% cents, paying 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for the first 40 and a nickel per 
kilowatt-hour for the next 40 kilowatt- 
hours. Prior to the change the 134-cent rate 
did not take effect until the user had pur- 
chased another 120 kilowatt-hours at 2% 
cents. The minimum billing has also been 
reduced, from $4 to $3. 

To get a true feeling of the tremendous 
satisfaction federated REA has brought 
among the folks on the farm, one must meet 
the men and women at the association's 
office and plant in Jackson. Here are the 
people who have watched the countryside 
turn from darkness into light, from misery 
into comfort and have seen the federated 
REA stay on board in one of the most amaz- 
ing business accomplishments in history. 
It is from these people you can hear the 
testimonials of gratitude and happiness 
which have been told to them repeatedly by 
REA patrons throughout their area and 
through the years since the federated REA 
was organized in 1935. 


BEGINNING NOT EASY 


The beginning was not easy. Paul L. Fer- 
guson, the association’s first and only mana- 
ger, still serving in that capacity, recalls 
what a time he had when he first tried to 
interest the farm people in attending a meet- 
ing for rural electrification in the office of 
the Jackson Cooperative Oil Association. 
Only one man attended. 

He then got permission to appear on the 
program of an annual Farm Bureau meeting 
where he knew a large group of farm fam- 
ilies would be in attendance. A rural sur- 
vey was organized but the work was difficult 
because skepticism ran high and money was 
not plentiful. Farmers were reluctant to 
spend even the initial hard-earned $3 mem- 
bership dues on a new organization which 
yet had little guarantee of reality. 

Eventually, however, the difficult survey 
and easement tasks were accomplished and 
the first trickle of energy was sent over a 
small area of new REA lines in time to light 
a few country Christmas trees in Decembér 
19386. What has happened since then can 
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readily be observed in a trip through rural 
America, 
BOON TO BUSINESS 

In 1957, at the time of Federated REA’s 
22d annual meeting, former REA admin- 
istrator Ancher Nelson said, “It has been 
conservatively estimated that farmers have 
purchased from $12 to $15 billion worth of 
electrical appliances.” Not only have they 
purchased appliances, they have electrified 
everything on the farm. The Federated 
REA at Jackson can point to dozens of 
farms’ that have gone electric all the way. 

On one farm in Jackson county, for in- 
. stance, the house is completely electric and 
the feeding operations are nearly so. It has 
six harvester silos connected with two 
30-foot auger feeders, a large electric feed 
grinding mill powered by two 5-horsepower 
motors, eight feed pelletizers run by another 
5-horsepower motor and at least a half 
dozen of elevator augers in the feeding sys- 
tem to give the farmer pushbotton control 
of his large operation. He and a hired man 
can easily handle 1,500 feeding cattle in 
addition to farming more than 400 acres of 
land. And this story is repeated every now 
and then where REA is serving rural 
America. 

ELECTRIC HEAT BOOMS 


The newest thing in electricty, of course, 
is electric heat, and Federated REA at Jack- 
son has close to 30 electrically-heated homes 
in its system in Jackson and Martin coun- 
ties. Whenever there is construction of new 
homes in the area, or remodeling, electric 
heat gets a boost. 

Roger Fritz, in charge of electric heating 
at Federated REA, points to the rapid pro- 
gress of electric heating in the past 5 years 
to give an idea of what can be expected in 
years to come. “Five years ago there was 
no such thing in our area. Today we have 
at least 21 systems, and this includes a year 
or two of very slow home construction. You 
can see what we may expect in the years to 
come.” 

Electric heating certainly need not be con- 
fined to new homes and it is not necessary 
to heat the entire house electrically. “We 
like to show folks what supplementary elec- 
tric heat will do im their homes in which 
they now employ other means of heating, 
says Mr. Fritz. “For instance, every home 
should really have electric heat in the bath- 
room. Instead of turning on a big furnace 
or stove to get enough heat in the bathroom 
to take a bath in the morning or evening, a 
supplementary electric heating panel in the 
bathroom can save a lot of money.” It 
would cost about a penny a bath for electric 
heat. Installation of a bathroom heating 
panel is about $50. 


GOOD IN ANY ROOM 


Supplementary electric heat need not be 
confined to a bathroom either, Federated 
REA points out. Electric heat can easily be 
added in a living room, kitchen, utility room, 
recreation room, any place where it is de- 
sired, and it is as popular in older houses 
as in new ones. A Jefferson county, Iowa, 
farm home 98 years old was heated elec- 
trically for $187 a year and the Federated 
REA at Jackson serves a number of installa- 
tions in older homes in its area. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have more electric heating 
_ systems in older homes than in new ones,” 

Mr. Fritz explains. 

And just as the first electric light club 
revolutionized life on the farm, the REA 
expects the same thing to happen with elec- 
tric heat and electric farming in general. 
“The boom is on,” says Marvin Johnson, as- 
sistant manager at Federated REA, who is as 
completely confident of the future as he is 
proud of the past in rural electrification. 
The REA has one of the best business records 
in the country. It operates efficiently. It is 
well ahead of schedule in paying off its debts. 
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He points to a little summary of the REA to 
tell its story: , 
FEDERATED REA IS— 


Locally owned and controlled. 
Business managed and operated. 
Tax and interest paying. 
Incorporated under Minnesota law. 
Not a government agency. 





Coal Research Belongs to the Office of 
Coal Research Within the Department 
of the Interior and Not the Atomic 
Energy Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
literally amazed when reading the July 
18 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the debate 
which took place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate concerning S. 2043, the AEC authori- 
zation bill. 

What attracted my attention was the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
and former colleague in the House, the 
distinguish: Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ranpo.pu], authorizing an 
appropriation of $5 million for “study, 
development, and design for nuclear 
processes which have application for im- 
proving and utilizing coal and coal 
products.” 

The distinguished Senator’s amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate without 
any debate whatsoever, and represents 
one of the two differences between the 
AEC authorization bill approved in the 
House July 13, and the bill approved 5 
days later in the Senate. 

In explaining his amendment to the 
Senate, the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia said: 

We know that currently (the coal indus- 
try) is an industry incapable of adequately 
advancing research on its own initiative and 
exclusively with its own resources. The 
Congress recognized this by creating the 
Office of Coal Research within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But that agency needs 
much technological assistance of the nature 
which the Atomic Energy Commission alone 
is capable of providing. 


In offering his amendment to the AEC 
authorization bill, the Senator from West 
Virginia, who stated he read and reread 
the debate on the authorization bill in 
this House on July 13, overlook what his 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
Battey] said here at that time. My 
friend, the Representative from West 
Virginia, reviewed briefly for our infor- 


mation the history of the laboratory set 


up at Morgantown, in his State, under 
an authorization voted in 1945 for the 
purpose of developing a process of cre- 
ating high-octane gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil from processing coal. 

Concerning the subject of coal re- 
search, our colleague from West Virginia 
told us: 

Some time ago, when we found out from 
the research that it was necessary to produce 
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8,300°F. in order to break coal down to 
its component parts to make those necessary 
researches which would set up an industry 
which would guarantee p: ty to these 
coal-producing States for the next 500 years 
by processing their coal into high-octane 
gasoline and lubricating oil, I took this 
matter up with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the gentleman’s committee, and I 
got a polite runaround. 


The committee to which the gentleman 
from West Virginia referred is the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
chairman of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
HOuIFIELD, responded to the remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia with 
the following words: 

I will say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that most of the Members on this 
side supported the Morgantown appropria- 
tion, and I will say that he is asking for 
something that we cannot give. We cannot 
handle 3,300°F. of heat in a reactor for ex- 
perimental purposes. That is one of the 
things that is holding back our develop- 
ment. We do not have the metallurgical 
knowledge, the knowledge of metals, to per- 
mit the use of heat at that rate. 


Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Joint 
Committee was apparently saying, in ef- 
fect, that “I sympathize with your prob- 
lem, but technologically speaking we— 
the AEC and the. Joint Committee—are 
unable to help you.” Yet, only 5 days 
later, in the other body, the Senator 
from West Virginia successfully spon- 
sored aril amendment so designed as to 
provide just the sort of coal research re- 
quested by our colleague from that same 
coal-mining State. In that brief inter- 
vai the Senator from West Virginia, who 
is not a member of the Joint Committee, 
seemed to have come into possession of 
some information which must not have 
been transmitted to the chairman of the 
Joint Committee, the gentleman from 
California. 

So it would appear that the Senator 
from West Virginia and his colleague in 
this House are in complete agreement as 
to the need for application of nuclear 
energy to coal research, and may I say I 
join them in such agreement. Yet, 
where the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BarLey] “got a polite run- 
around,” the Senator from his State 
offered an amendment to accomplish the 
same fundamental purpose and had his 
amendment adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice being heard in the other body. 

In offering his amendment to the AEC 
authorization bill, the Senator from West 
Virginia mentioned that the Congress 
had established an Office of Coal Re- 
search in recognition of the fact that the 
coal industry has neither the initiative 
nor the resources to carry on an ade- 
quate industrywide research program. 
To refresh the memory of the Members, 
it seems appropriate to take a moment 
to review Public Law 86-599 of July 7, 
1960, which established the Office of Coal 
Research. Section 2 of that act reads 
as follows: 

Sec, 2. The Secretary (of the Interior) 
shall establish within the Department of 
the Interior an Office of Coal Research, and 
through such office shall— 

(1) develop through research, new and 
more efficient methods of mining, preparing, 
and utilizing coal; 
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(2) contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and 
promote the coordination of, research with 
recognized interested groups, including but 
not limited to, coal trade associations, coal 
research associations, educational institu- 
tions, and agencies of States and political 
subdivisions of States; 

(3) establish technical advisory commit- 
tees composed of recognized experts in var- 
ious aspects of coal research to assist in the 
examination and evaluation of research 
progress and of all research proposals and 
contracts and to insure the avoidance of 
duplication in research; and 

(4) cooperate to the fullest extent possible 
with other departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with State governments, and 
with all other interested agencies, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. 


This section of the act establishing the 
Office of Coal Research in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior provides the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with a broad range of 
activities in the field of coal research. 
This section would seem to cover every 
conceivable activity which the Office 
would want to undertake. 

It is of further interest to note that 
this act included, in section 8, an ap- 
propriation of $2 million for fiscal year 
1961 to start the Office on its activities. 
The act also includes, in this same sec- 
tion 8, blanket authortiy to appropriate 
for the current and succeeding fiscal 
years, such funds as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the act. The 
fiscal year 1962 appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior includes an 
item of $1 million for the Office of Coal 
Research, of which not more than $225,- 
000 would be spent for administration 
and supervision. All funds appropriated 
for this Office remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Now it strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the proper place for an appropriation of 
$5 million for coal research designed to 
develop “processes having application 
for improving and utilizing coal and coal 
products” is an agency charged with de- 
veloping “new and more efficient methods 
of mining, preparing and utilizing coal.” 
The Office of Coal Research, therefore, is 
the only Federal agency to which the $5 
million should be appropriated for coal 
research. Since the AEC is not charged 
by law with coal research, as the Office 
of Coal Research undoubtedly is, the 
AEC is not the agency to be given pri- 
mary responsibility for such a project. 
Furthermore, we need no further author- 
ity to appropriate such an amount to the 
Office of Coal Research whereas author- 
izing legislation is required in the case 
of the AEC. 

When we mention atomic energy or 
nuclear processes in the Congress the 
natural inclination has been to say, 
“Give the job to the AEC. No other 
agency knows anything else about the 
field.” This is just what happened in 
the other body with respect to the coal 
research amendment. But this does not 
have to be the case at all, as a brief look 
at the AEC’s own history bears out. 

Other Federal agencies have become 
interested in atomic energy and nuclear 
research and have, on their own, devel- 
oped research programs requiring the 
use of certain nuclear processes and nu- 





clear research reactors. Officials of 
these agencies did not run to the AEC 
and cry that the Commission should 
build and operate a reactor for them and 
do their research for them. They took 
the bull by the horns. 

One of these agencies is the Office of 
Naval Research, the Naval Research 
Laboratory at Anacostia. With an ap- 
propriation of something like $1 million 
obtained under the Department of the 
Navy budgec they started from scratch 
and built their own pool-type research 
reactor at Anacostia under the same type 
of license from AEC that any private 
enterprise would have to get under sim- 
ilar circumstances. At the laboratory 
they fabricated practically all of the re- 
actor parts, except for the fuel elements 
which the AEC provided under specifica- 
tions set up by the NRL. This reactor, 
completed for just under $1 million, is 
operated today under an AEC operating 
license, just as though it were a pri- 
vately-owned facility, and with this re- 
actor the Naval Research Laboratory 
conducts a wide variety of research ac- 
tivities. 

Right in this same area around the 
Nation’s capital there are other in- 
stances of nuclear research being carried 
out by Federal agencies and departments 
other than the AEC. Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, here in the District, and the 
National Naval Medical Center, out in 
Bethesda, each has its own nuclear re- 
search reactor which was procured and 
is operated under the AEC license, using 
funds appropriated not for the AEC but 
for the Departments of the Army and 
the Navy, respectively. And there are 
other instances similar to these else- 
where in the country, as any Member 
can determine by merely looking at a 
listing of the Commission’s reactor 
licensees. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, there is more than 
ample precedent for the Office of Coal 
Research to get into the atomic energy 
field on its own, or through its contrac- 
tors, for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions prescribed for this Office in 
Public Law 86-599. 

Because I support the intent of the 
amendment offered in the other body by 
the Senator from West Virginia, but do 
not feel it should properly be a part of 
the AEC authorization bill. I intend to 
introduce legislation appropriating $5 
million, an additional $5 million, to the 
Office of Coal Research for the purposes 
outlined in the Senate. I will call upon 
my good friend, the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BarLey], to join me in a bipartisan 
effort to get this much money as soon as 
possible for this worthy cause. As soon 
as the gentleman and I can work out the 
details of draftsmanship required here, 
we will have ready two identical bills 
which would serve to place the funds in 
the proper agency, an agency which we 
here in the Congress last year created 
for just this purpose. The money 
should not be appropriated for the AEC, 
and I intend to urge that it be put where 
it belongs. If the need is as great as 
pictured by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and I agree with him on this point, 
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then the funds should be put where they 
belong, in the hands of the Office of Coal 
Research. 

Therefore, I sincerely urge every Mem- 
ber of this House who represents, as I 
do, an area which produces coal to re- 
sist any attempt to hoodwink you into 
voting to waste $95 million on the un- 
necessary Hanford steamplant because 
you support the $5 million coal] research 
item. 

Finally, let us not forget that the Van 
Zandt amendment which deleted this 
$95 million item from the AEC authori- 
zation bill was approved by the House by 
a teller vote of 176 to 140. It is almost 
unanimously agreed that had we asked 
for a roll call the vote would have re- 
vealed still a greater majority in opposi- 
tion to the Hanford electric generating 
facility. Therefore, I hope that the 
overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives will ignore the Senate 
action in restoring the $95 million to the 
bill by voting to delete it from the con- 
ference report or if necessary to vote to 
reject the conference report. 





Officials Ask Sacrifices but Make None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
by Henry J. Taylor, which appeared in 
the Knickerbocker News, July 19, 1961. 
I believe Mr. Taylor’s timely article goes 
to the root of one of the most serious 
dangers threatening our country today: 
namely, national bankruptcy. His col- 
umn is submitted for the attention and 
consideration of my colleagues: 
OFFICIALS ASK SACRIFICES BUT MAKE NONE 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Ernest Hemingway was no economist, but 
he did not need to be because he under- 
stood mankind’s troubles: “The first pana- 
cea for a mismanaged nation is inflation; 
the second is war,” he wrote. “Both bring a 
temporary prosperity; both bring a perma- 
nent ruin. Both are the refuge of political 
and economic opportunists.” 

Inflation is the enemy’s sixth column. And 
no one has to be told it is on the march 
here. In only a score of years what our 
money is worth has been cut in half. If 
you can meet yesterday’s bill, today’s ex- 
penses, and tomorrow’s taxes you are a mir- 
acle man or a tax dodger. 

For in this same time our taxes have 





gone up about 900 percent. We pay more , 


taxes now than we pay for our food. In 
fact, taxes and food alone cost us more than 
half of all we earn. 

Now, taxation can be sound; but it also 
can be robbery. That depends largely on 
how much of our earnings the government 
wastes. But we get little sympathy in this. 
When you question most politicians about 
it they just give you their Hamlet smile and 
look at you like the little boy Santa Claus 
forgot. 
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Meanwhile, for the first time in history, 
the Nation’s total debts have passed $3 tril- 
lion. This is three thousand billion. No 
nation since the sun arose has faced such 
a load. That the Government owes much 
of the debt brings the question: Who is 
the Government? It’s us. 

Se who will guard us from our guards? 
While officials call on us eloquently and re- 
peatedly for sacrifices, they make not one 
whit of sacrifice themselves. Exactly the 
reverse. They spend our money on the 
basis of politics as usual, tax us accerding- 
ly, and face up to none of this at all. For 
the inescapable fact is that the underlying 
inflationary pressure in our whole economy 
is their own incredible mishandling of our 
funds at home and abroad. And premises? 
These disappear like deer on the run. 

When C. Douglas Dillon testified before 
the Senate-House Finance Committee last 
January in behalf of his own confirmation 
as Secretary of the Treasury he said: 
“Everything we do depends on having a 
sound economy, which, in turn, means hay- 
ing a sound fiscal system.” He called a bal- 
anced budget “essential for national . se- 
curity.” He stated our backbreaking Gov- 
ernment debt, already costing taxpayers 
more than $8 billion a year, must be pared 
down. He was confirmed by the Senate and 
sworn in to the job. He signed this promis- 
sory note. 

Within 90 days he was announcing that 
President Kennedy’s red-ink budget “is not 
a cause for alarm” in proposing to spend 
$4 billion more than President Eisenhower 
proposed. He forecast an even bigger deficit 
for the next fiscal year. “This, too,” said 
the Secretary of our Treasury, “will be en- 
tirely appropriate.” 

And now he tells a congressional com- 
mittee: “In my view, President Kennedy’s 
programs simply do not add up to unre- 
stricted spending.” Mr. Dillion is right. 
fhere will be no restrictions from him. For 
in the same branch he urges all the new 
spending programs and, instead of paring 
down the Government debt, now urges that 
the ceiling be lifted by changing the law 
which limits it. 

Mr. Dillon is exercising a clog dance on 
a minefield. And President Kennedy, in 
turn, has broken or contradicted practically 
every promise he made before he was elected. 
There is no space here for the list. 

False promises, unattainable promises, 
broken promises—these three things are the 
curse of men and nations. So comes infla- 
tion, and so can come war if we are care- 
less of our destiny. Can we remain reck- 
less? And should we remain silent? Not 
if we love our-country and cherish a future 
for our sons. 

Power is in all the people. And this power 
is founded on public opinion. Strengthen 
America and have no fear. The survival 
of the Nation is not a partisan issue. Warn 
these people who must have completely lost 
their heads. Public opinion can stop them. 
Let it speak the conscience of those who by 
their warning wish to contribute to ‘the de- 
feat of the enemy, the glory of America, and 
the peace of the world. 





Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives legislation which will pro- 
vide additional means of securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons 
here in the United States. 

Since the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, we have had ample 
evidence of the continued denial of 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Recent demonstrations of mob violance 
against the freedom riders in particular, 
and actual defiance of the law on the 
part of individuals aided and abetted by 
public officials—as evidenced by the ac- 
tions of Gov. John Patterson, of Ala- 
bama—certainly indicate that the Fed- 
eral Government must step in and act 
boldly to suppress these flagrant at- 
tempts to continue racial discrimination 
and segregation in this country. 

I served as a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which considered the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and the amendments 
of 1960, and while I believe these laws 
were important initial steps, much re- 
mains to be done to combat the failure 
or inability of law enforcement officials 
to prosecute those responsible for crimes 
against his fellowman, because of race 
or color. We must safeguard for every 
American not only his right to vote, but 
also his right to study, to travel, to be 
housed, to be employed—in short to live 
with dignity in full freedom and 
equality. 

The legislation I am introducing calls 
for the establishment of the Civil Rights 
Commission as a permanent agency, the 
creation of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, a strong anti- 
lynching provision, prohibition against 
discrimination or segregation in inter- 
state transportation, strengthening of 
basic civil rights statutes by increasing 
punishment where death or maining re- 
sult from violation of these statutes, and 
reinstatement of part III of the original 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Part ITI is the 
very heart of the problem as it would 
give the Attorney General the right to 
proceed on his own in filing civil suits 
for injunctions against deprivations of 
any civil rights. 

I recognize, of course, that the para- 
mount issues facing our country today 
are seemingly international, but I do 
not feel that the two can be divorced, 
as they are inextricably intertwined— 
mob violence, intimidation, and discrim- 
ination must be curbed wherever it 
occurs when the safety of the individual 
is threatened. This is not the time to 
slow down in cleaning up our own house. 
Law and order must be maintained if 
we are to prove to the world, particu- 
larly to those nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, and those on the brink, that 
the United States is a land where free- 
dom and the rights of each and every 
individual are respected and protected 
by the highest standards of justice. We 
cannot and must not countenance defi- 
ance of what is legally and morally 
right. The Congress must fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities and enact strong laws 
which will absolutely guarantee these 
basic rights, if we are to continue to 
preach democracy, freedom, and equality 
to the rest of the world. 


July 25 
The Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial of TV station 
KHQA and radio station WTAD of 
Quincy, Ill., points-up a mounting crisis 
of our times. I commend it to my col- 
leagues and to all Americans: 

A recent Associated Press news story 
quoted various officials in England to the 
effect that voluntary idleness in that nation 
seemed to be growing. Several instances 
were cited where heads of families had not 
worked for years—and had been duly sup- 
ported by that welfare conscious nation. 

This, the British have decided, is not 
good. They admit that many of these peo- 
ple have come to prefer idleness to good old- 
fashioned work. And, why not, when the 
benign welfare state supports them—rather 
close to the manner in which they have 
become accustomed? 

Our English friends, who are moving closer 
and closer to the fuzzy ideal of welfare from 
the cradle to the grave, are admittedly con- 
cerned about what this is doing to the back- 
bone and gumption of the British people. 

May we suggest that people are not going 

to work unless they have to—and if they 
don’t have to, they are going to enjoy their 
leisure—and let the chips fall where they 
may. 
They are quite right to be concernéd about 
this. We shudder to think what such idle- 
ness will do to the people in a period of 
years. Could such Englishmen as this rise 
to the challenge of a blitz? Could they 
fight their way home through the fire and 
hell of another Dunkirk? Could such a 
system produce a Winston Churchill—who 
warned that his nation would fight on the 
beaches, highways and in the streets, with 
their bare hands, if necessary? 

No, this is another breed of men they are 

raising in England today—the welfare state 
breed—and England is not alone. While not 
so far along the road—the left wing ele- 
ments in the United States are pushing us 
slowly but unceasingly in the same direc- 
tion. 
The egghead fringe in Washington which 
seems somehow to survive changes in the 
administration or anything else are forever 
nibbling at our freedoms—bit by bit. And, 
they do it by singing the siren song of the 
welfare state—something for nothing. They 
do it by holding out the false promise of 
help from the great white father in Wash- 
ington. 

And so, bit by bit we keep giving a little 
here and a little there—and getting a little 
more and a little more from that growing 
monster—government. 

Our President, John F. Kennedy, talks 
much about the gross national product and 
uses this as a criterion of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic soundness. We hasten to point out 
that products which are produced in the 
United States or anywhere else are produced 
by working men and women and not by. 
idlers living off the Government, And, the 
gross national product will not go up—if 
the total working time goes down. 

But, idleness of the people, with someone 
else paying the bills, is much more serious 
than an economic matter. It erodes the 
soul and does something to the will of men. 
It is the greatest danger we face today. 

Without the will to resist—and without 
the hardiness of soul which produced the 
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pioneers that built this country out of a 
wilderness, Americans are nothing at all. 

And, this is what the welfare people want 
to do most of all—to reduce our will to 
resist to the zero mark. And, then they 
shall have easy pickings—and Khrushchev 
will bury us—not under a shower of rockets— 
but under a shower of redtape and bu- 
reaucracy. So, let’s resist the temptation to 
demand more and more from Washington— 
let’s resist the temptation to demand shorter 
and shorter working hours. Let’s work 
harder—and harder—to make this a bigger 
and better Nation than it is today. Let’s 
keep this priceless heritage of sweat and 
hard work which has- been passed on to us 
by the pioneers. 

Let’s not forget the fearless, hard-work- 
ing and ambitious men who built Amer- 
ica—let’s forget instead—the idea that we 
can get something for nothing. 

The pioneers had to work hard to build 
America—and to create our precious free- 
dom. And, we have to work hard to keep 
it—maybe, just a bit harder. 

This is our opinion. 





Needed: A Nicaraguan Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Anthony Harrigan, 
director, Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, Charleston, S.C., with which he 
forwards a copy of the article he wrote 
for the summer issue of World Affairs on 
a most vital subject, a proposed canal 
through Nicaragua. 

The letter of transmittal, dated July 
22, 1961, and the article follow: 

FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Charleston, S.C., July 22, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOop: Knowing your 
great interest in a Nicaraguan canal, I take 
the liberty of sending you my article 
“Needed: A Nicaraguan Canal” from the 
summer issue of World Affairs. You will 
note that it refers to your bill. Hope you 
find it of interest and constructive in 
approach. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY HARRIGAN. 





NEEDED: A NICARAGUAN CANAL 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Journeying across Central America, Gil 
Gonzalez Davila, captain of old Spain, 
thought he had found a water route to the 
Indies. The Spanish Viceroy refused to 
believe him, however. 

That was 1522. Today, more than four 
and a quarter centuries after Gil Gonzalez 
reached the shores of Lake Nicaragua which 
he called the Sweet Sea, a passage across 
Nicaragua from the Caribbean Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean is still being debated. 

Today, however, a water route across Cen- 
tral America is a necessity rather than an 
explorer’s dream. A Nicaraguan canal is a 
necessity because: (1) the Panama Canal is 
rapidly becoming inadequate to the demands 
imposed by world commerce; and (2) the 
political peril created by Panamanian na- 
tionalists, who are insisting on control over 


the Canal Zone, is such that they may at- 
tempt to nationalize the strategic waterway. 

Sharply stepped up use of the Panama 
Canal has resulted in general agreement that 
new canal facilities are essential to effective 
water commerce between the two oceans. 
To rebuild the existing canal would cost an 
estimated $3.5 billion. 

Caveins, rockslides, and the limitation of 
the narrow 110-foot locks have resulted in 
demands for action by the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers. One rockslide 6 years ago cost $3 
million to repair. 

Another major concern is the problem of 
defending the Panama Canal against enemy 
action. National security requires that there 
be an interoceanic canal that could be re- 
paired quickly if damaged. The Panama 
Canal could not be easily repaired. If a 
saboteur or a disgruntled Panamanian 
nationalist should destroy a lock or dam 
which holds the lake of Gatun, it might 
take 3 years to get the canal back in opera- 
tion. To fill Gatun Lake would take from 
1 to 2 years. A shutdown of the Panama 
Canal would result in fantastic business 
losses to the United States and countries on 
the west coast of South America. In addi- 
tion, the naval defense of the United States 
would be seriously jeopardized because war- 
ships would have to make the long trip 
around Cape Horn. 

Building a canal across Nicaragua will give 
the United States a waterway free of political 
peril and able to accommodate the largest 
warships in the U.S. Navy. Because the 
principal geographic feature of Nicaragua is 
the chain of two fresh-water lakes, Lake 
Nicaragua and Lake Managua, draining into 
the Caribbean by way of the San Juan 
River, there would be many miles of open 
water navigation that required little excava- 
tion. Nuclear science might well be utilized 
in excavating the narrow strip of land where 
no rudimentary water route exists. 

This Nicaraguan canal would have been 
built a half century ago were it not for a 
shrewd publicity tactic involving a postage 
stamp that carried an illustration of a smok- 
ing volcano. 

When the United States first considered 
building a canal linking the two oceans, a 
Nicaraguan canal was considered logical. 
But a powerful lobby of North Americans, 
with French propagandist Philippe Jean 
Bunau-Varilla masterminding public rela- 
tions moves, was at work advocating a 
Panamanian isthmian route. This lobby had 
to overcome the recommendation of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in 1901, which 
recommended the Nicaraguan route. 

On May 6, 1902, news arrived in the United 
States of the eruption of Mount Pelee in the 
island of Martinique—a natural disaster 
which resulted in the death of 25,000 people. 
Bunau-Varilla lit upon a scheme to make 
use of the fear created by the volcanic erup- 
tion. He discovered that there was a Nicara- 
guan postage stamp that bore a picture of 
a smoking volcano. He purchased a large 
quantity of these stamps and sent one, 
pasted on a large sheet of paper, to every 
Member of Congress. The brilliant, if un- 
derhanded public relations move, was a 
complete success. It created fear of the 
Nicaraguan canal in the minds of a ma- 
jority of Congressmen. On July 2, 1902, 
Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
construction of a ship canal across the 
Panamanian isthmus. 

But the final determination to build a 
canal across the Panamanian isthmus failed 
to dampen enthusiasm for the Nicaraguan 
route. Now that a new canal is needed, the 
old arguments for that route are being 
reexamined. 

In 1912, when the Panama Canal was near- 
ing completion, the Nicaraguan Government 
stated a desire for the United States to build 
another canal across its territory. Four years 
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later, the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty was signed 
between the United States and Nicaragua. 
Under the terms of that treaty, the United 
States obtained proprietory rights in per- 
petuity for the construction and maintenance 
of a canal across Nicaragua. 

Studies of the Nicaraguan route have been 
continued down almost to the present day. 
In August 1931 the Chief of the U.S. Army 
Engineers reported, after a survey of Nic- 
aragua: “A second canal would have im- 
portant advantages, including a saving in 
time and increased dependability to ship- 
ping, an increase in trade and comemrce, 
improvement in international relations, and 
added safety and speed in the mobilization of 
our naval forces in the event of a national 
emergency.” 

The onset of the depression resulted in the 
temporary shelving of plans for the canal. 
Then in 1939 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
indicated the canal project would be carried 
out. Money was authorized for additional 
surveys of the route. But the outbreak of 
war in Europe again sidetracked the project. 

Now, more than 20 years later, interest in 
the Nicaraguan canal route is building up 
anew. The inability of the Panama Canal 
to accommodate the Nation’s largest aircraft 
carriers, as well as the tight squeeze for 
supertankers and ore carriers, has led to 
renewed consideration of the Nicaraguan 
route. 

On June 30, 1960, Representative Danie. J. 
Fioop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress calling for construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan canal. The increas- 
ingly troublesome political situation in 
Panama, he declared, makes it “essential in 
the best interests of the United States and 
world commerce, security, and peace that a 
second canal bring the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans together at some other point closer 
to the United States than Panama.” 

Congressman FLoop cited the imperative 
need for improved canal service, declaring 
that Panamanian claims of sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone “make it utterly undesirable 
to attempt any work on the Panama Canal 
which would entail diplomatic negotiation 
with Panama.” 

The economic, geological, and engineering 
advantages of the Nicaraguan route, plus the 
pro-American attitude of Nicaragua’s Gov- 
ernment, Representative Fioop said, would 
dictate that the second canal be built on 
Nicaraguan territory where US. righta: al- 
ready exist under a treaty. 

The practical arguments in favor of the 
Nicaraguan route can be stated as follows: 

1. This interoceanic- canal, built in large 
part over an existing water route, would be 
safer for both commercial shipping and naval 
fleet units. The danger of a complete halt 
in canal operation by sabotage, slides, or ship 
accidents would be far less than in a re- 
constructed Panama Canal. 

2. A Nicaraguan canal would mean fewer 
overhaul and repair problems and provide 
a much greater ship capacity than a rebuilt 
Panama Canal. It would therefore, be a 
much better long-range investment for the 
United States. 

3. The Nicaraguan route would shorten 
sailing time between Atlantic and west coast 
ports. This would mean lower shipping 
charges and more trade by sea, thereby 
strengthening the U.S. merchant marine. 

4. As the United States is a naval power 
highly dependent upon swift transfer of 
ships from ocean to ocean as crises arise, a 
Nicaraguan canal would add immeasurably 
to the national security. 

5. One of the virtues of a canal across 
Nicaragua is what it would do for Central 
America. The recent expressed intention of 
the U.S. Government to offer financial‘ aid 
to Latin countries is an objective that would 
tie in with the plans for the canal. No bet- 
ter way exists to aid Central America than 
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by building a new canal. A Nicaraguan 
canal would bring a vastly improved life to 
the people of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
other nearby lands. It would bring new 
trade, stimulate the growth of cities, pro- 
mote tourism, and give the Central Ameri- 
can countries easy access to U.S. markets— 
at the same time allowing U.S. businesses to 
become more active in this important region 
of the Americas. In short, it would bring 
to life a part of the New World that has 
been more or less asleep since Spanish days. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that 
the Nicaraguan canal would take 10 years 
to build and cost $750 million. No doubt 
the time of construction would be much 
shortened as a result of modern methods. 
It also is certain that the cost of construct- 
ing the canal would be greatly increased. 
One writer has mentioned the figure of $4.1 
billion. But, after all, this sum is only half 
what the United States will spend to buy 
45 ballistic missile submarines with a life 
of 20 years. A Nicaraguan canal would 
have a life span equal to the continuation 
of ocean shipping. 

In grasping the reason for the Nicaraguan 
canal route, it is necessary to understand 
the geography involved. 

The principal geographic feature of Nica- 
ragua is the chain of two fresh-water lakes, 
. Lake Nicaragua and Lake Managua, which 
is only a few miles from the Pacific ocean 
in the southwestern part of the country, 
and which drains into the Caribbean Sea 
down the San Juan River. 

Lake Nicaragua, which is 100 miles long 
and approximately 45 miles wide, is the key 
to the proposed water route across the Cen- 
tral American republic. With a water area 
of more than 3,000 square miles, it is ca- 
pable of providing ample water for a canal 
operation. Moreover, it would provide a 
long stretch of open water navigation, re- 
quiring little excavation. Lake Managua, 
situated to the north, would provide addi- 
tional water for the canal. 

The San Juan River, up which pirate ships 
ence ventured in Spanish days, forms a 
natural route for a canal from Lake Nica- 
ragua to the Caribbean. The distance from 
lake to sea is 80 miles. The total length 
of the proposed water route is less than 
200 miles. No more than 13 miles of land 
separate the natural water passage from 
the Pacific ocean. 

With national security requiring a new 
canal and with nuclear science able liter- 
ally to move mountains, it may be that the 
historic dream of a Nicaraguan canal will 
come true. Translated from dream to real- 
itv, all the Americas would benefit. 





Hon. Paul Cunningham 





SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, was shocked this morning when I 
heard about the passing of a former col- 
league of ours, and I join with my col- 
leagues to extend my sympathy to Mrs. 
Paul Cunningham, the family and to 
their many friends, in their loss that 
will be very keenly felt. 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
Paul Cunningham by reputation for a 
long time and to have known him per- 
sonally and intimately since 1955 when 
I came to the Congress. 
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Coming as I did, like him, with some 
experience in the Iowa Legislature, I 
found many common interests and from 
this we developed a friendship that made 
my initiation and work in this legisla- 
tive body much easier and more effective. 

On many occasions I found him to be 
a wonderful counselor as I took on the 
grave and important responsibilities of 
a U.S. Congressman. 

Paul Cunningham was one of those 
rare individuals we meet too infrequently 
in life who has a keen sense of right and 
wrong, a personal dedication to the great 
ideals our country seeks to represent, 
and a passionate desire to serve the best 
interest of his country, the people, and 
the political party of his choice. 

It was in the Iowa Legislature where 
he made his first great mark as a legis- 
lator. He came to this body with a 
wealth of experience and with a deep 
conviction that the interest of our coun- 
try must always be served by unselfish 
interests, and that the welfare of the 
people must be noted but that a recog- 
nition and dedication to ideals must 
never be forgotten. 

All who served with him can testify 
better than I that he added to his stature 
as @ legislator here. He earned the title 
of statesman and, whenever he could, 
he made the job easier for all of us. 

Those of us who serve in the Congress 
know the importance of our own vote 
and we know from experience that one 
vote can make a great difference in the 
direction our country takes at critical 
moments. At one time in Paul’s political 
life he was called upon to cast a decid- 
ing vote. It was a crucial vote and all 
of us know now it was an important 
vote. We note, too, that the vote for 
extension of the draft in 1941 was not a 
popular one. It was not one that would 
get many votes in his district but from 
the study he made and from the thought 
he had given this question he was con- 
vinced that it was a right one and so he 
cast that vote. 

It appeared at the time that it might 
defeat him at the polls at the next elec- 
tion but he never flinched. After that 
session he went home and did his best 
to not only explain his own vote but to 
develop an attitude and frame of mind 
in his constituents that changed the 
thinking of his district. And, as we look 
back on it now, we know that this cru- 
cial vote was the right vote. It is not 
hard to imagine that our country and 
posterity have benefited since. 

There are many other important is- 
sues upon which Paul, the man whom we 
are honoring here today, had great in- 
fluence. Anyone who would take the 
time to check the record would be im- 
pressed with the many wonderful con- 
tributions he was able to make here on 
the House floor in behalf of his country 


- and the people he had the great honor 


to represent. 

In politics Paul was a Republican but 
always he left you with the impression 
that first and foremost he was an 
American. He was born in in the great 
Keystone State of Pennsylvania, in Indi- 
ana County. He attended the State 
normal school there. Then he attended 
the University of Michigan where he 
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graduated from the school of law. He 
was a veteran of World War I, served 
and was discharged from the service as 
a first lieutenant. 

He was a devoted and active member 
of the Westminster United Presbyterian 
Church. He was an active member of 
the American Legion, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
fraternity, Masonic bodies, Odd Fellows, 
and Elks and various civic organizations. 

In closing, may I say to all of you 
that Iowa mourns the loss of a loyal and 
devoted son. The people of the United 
States have lost a statesman. I join with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
to express my great sorrow and again 
extend my sympathy to his very charm- 
ing, respected, and beloved wife, Gail, 
and his family and many friends. 





True Information Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my desk a remarkable publica- 
tion entitled “Food for a Nation.” This 
is released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and bears the date May 1961. 
There is no other identification on it, 
so one cannot tell whether this is a prod- 
uct of the research service or the mar- 
keting service or some other service. 
Apparently no agency in the Depart- 
ment was willing to allow its name to ap- 
pear on the document. I can only con- 
clude that responsibility lies with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On page 3 of this publication is this 
notable paragraph: 

Agriculture is comprised of 3.7 million 
farms. They vary in size from very small 
to large. The operators of these farms have 
had no means of adjusting total production 
to demand at home and abroad. 


It is this last sentence to which I call 
your attention: “The operators of these 
farms have had no means of adjusting 
total production to demand at home and 
abroad.” 

This statement is not based on facts. 

Tt is not only untrue, but seems to pave 
the way for the adoption of production 
controls for all farm products—a step 
toward the socialization of agriculture. 

The hog farmers of my district have 
a way of adjusting production to de- 
mand. When hog prices are profitable 
they expand production; when hog 
prices are low they cut back. 

The poultry farmers of my district 
adjust total production to demand. 
When eggs are high priced they increase 
output; when eggs are cheap they buy 
fewer chicks. 

Farmers who grow watermelons and 
strawberries adjust production in the 
same way. So do cattle feeders and soy- 
bean growers. These people all make 
adjustments, on their own, without or- 
ders from Washington. 
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As a matter of fact, those commodities 
for which farmers themselves are free to 
make adjustments are not in surplus. 
The surpluses are exactly for those com- 
modities which have been regulated by 
the Government, such as wheat and cot- 
ton. 

I challenge the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or anyone else to produce a piece of 
valid research which shows that farmers 
“have had no means of adjusting total 
production to demand.” Anyone who 
says that farmers cannot adjust produc- 
tion is dead wrong. He is without any 
explanation for the generally good ad- 
justment of supply to demand for live- 
stock products, poultry, fruits, and vege- 
tables which, taken together, comprise 
the major part of agriculture. He is 
without an explanation of how all of 
agriculture adjusted, until recent years, 
to changes in population, changes in diet, 
and changes in production methods. 

Anyone who says that farmers “have 
had no means of adjusting total produc- 
tion to demand” has no appreciation for 
the thought that farm people undertake 
in planning their production. He has no 
awareness of the ingenuity of our farm 
people who adjusted broiler production 
upward, when more efficient production 
methods came along, and adjusted horse 
production downward when tractors 
came in. There was no Government 
program to increase broilers, and no 
Government program to decrease horses. 
Had there been, we would now probably 
have a shortage of broilers and a surplus 
of horses. 

What is the solution to the farm prob- 
lem, as set forth in the publication from 
which I have just quoted? It is found 
on page 8: “production adjustment.” 
Presumably this refers to the original 
omnibus farm bill, which would have 
regimented all agriculture. Fortunately 
this bill has been cut down to size. 

It follows, with perfect logic, that if 
farmers have no way to adjust produc- 
tion the Government must do it for 
them. Thus the Secretary proceeds from 
an erroneous premise to a false conclu- 
sion. , 

This publication holds in low regard 
the accomplishments of our farm men 
and women. It holds in low esteem the 
resourcefulness of a free people. It re- 
veals an abysmal ignorance of facts of 
farm life. 

Thé Department of Agriculture was 
established, according to its charter, to 
“distribute useful information” to our 
farm people. 

The passage I have read is not infor- 
mation, it is misinformation. It is not 
useful, it is misleading. 





Iron Curtain Over Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I extend my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp to include 
the following newsletter of June 22, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. Utr, 28th 
District, California) 
IRON CURTAIN OVER WASHINGTON 

The administration’s censorship of news 
to which the American people are entitled 
is becoming oppressive to newsmen and 
frightening to those of us who see the trend 
toward the elimination of free speech and 
the coming twilight of the freedom of the 
press. The first 5 months of the adminis- 
tration so closely parallels the first 5 months 
of the Third Reich under Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler. 

Three days after Hitler became Chancellor, 
his Propaganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels, wrote 
in his diary, “Now it will be easy to carry 
on the fight, for we can call on all of the 
resources of the state. Radio and press are 
at our disposal. We shall stage a master- 
piece of pro: _" 

Every morning the editors of the Berlin 
daily newspapers and the correspondents of 
those published elsewhere in Germany gath- 
ered at the office of the Propaganda Minister 
to be told by Dr. Goebbels what news to print 
and what news to suppress, how to write the 
news and headline it, what campaigns to call 
off or institute, and what editorials were de- 
sired for that day. It is impossible for those 
of us who have not lived under a totalitarian 
government (as yet) to conceive how diffi- 
cult it is to escape the dread consequences 
of calculated and incessant propaganda. 

When J.F.K. was a candidate, he said: “I 
want to be a President who has the con- 
fidence of the people, and who takes the peo- 
ple into his confidence, who lets them know 
what he is doing and where we are going.” 
Since becoming President, he has inaugu- 
rated a strict censorship that keeps the 
public from knowing what he is doing and 
where we are going. He has instituted an 
incessant and massive self-serving propa- 
ganda program. An interdepartmental memo 
was issued requiring that all statements and 
all releases made by the various departments 
and agencies should include “liberal quota- 
tions from the President” to show his deep 
compassion for the people. 

The first evidence of censorship was the 
rebuke of Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, for say that J.F.K.’s task force 
had determined there was no missile gap. 
The White House denied he had made the 
statement, although it was made in public 
and easily verified. This was followed by the 
demand that the news services should with- 
hold from the public the news that the two 
American fliers shot down by Russia in the 
Bering Sea had been released and were in 
the hands of our Ambassador Thompson in 
Moscow. The news services had this infor- 
mation 18 hours before the President’s first 
televised news conference, and he wanted to 
personally release this sensational informa- 
tion. Surely this did not show compassion 
for the wives and families of these two fliers 
nor for the American public. Even yet, the 
White House has refused to permit these 
two fliers to tell the whole story of the 
shooting down of the aircraft, their rescue 
and imprisonment by Russia. 

After the Key West meeting with Prime 
Minister Macmillan, Pierre Salinger set up 
a@ press briefing from which some of the 
White House correspondents were excluded, 
and when these correspondents complained 
about it, Salinger simply said that there had 
been no briefing. This was not the truth, 
and does not inspire confidence. The Copley 
Press which owns, among others, the San 
Diego Union, and has not been too compli- 
mentary about the activities of the New 
Frontier, has been unable to get its corres- 
pondents on trips with the 7th Fleet in the 
Pacific. 

Again, when the President went to Palm 
Beach, Salinger assured the news corps that 
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there would be no news break on that trip, 
but the biggest news break of the year was 
given at Palm Beach to some of the favored 
White House correspondents. That was the 
announcement of the forthcoming summit 
meeting with Khrushchev. 

The President did not want the public to 
know that he was an avid golf player, and 
will not permit newsmen to photograph him 
with golf clubs nor on the golf course. 

The worst censorship is on Pentagon news. 
No correspondent wants or is seeking to give 
information to the public on anything in- 
volving security, but all sources of infor- 
mation from the Pentagon have been closed. 
Even the Army-Navy-Air Force Register and 
Defense Times, a private publication, has 
been denied information to the point that 
their issue of June 17, 1961, used a black 
cover to their magazine and entitled that 
issue “Pentagon News Blackout.” Without 
the prying eyes of the press, skeletons can 
be buried, blunders will pass unnoted, waste 
will go undetected, and general confusion 
will flourish. Correspondents can and: 
should keep the searchlight of truth con- 
stantly turned upon the spenders of 50 per- 
cent of our $84 billion annual budget. 

The President even went so far as to de- 
mand that a certain commentator, not favor- 
able to the administration, should be re- 
moved from the broadcasting staff if that 
agency expected to get news breaks from the 
White House. He indicated that the favored 
correspondents should be on a first-name 
basis with him. 

Apparently our foreign relations dealing 
with Castro have been taken out of the State 
Department and placed in the hands of pri- 
vate citizens. Upon their return from Ha- 
vana after the blackmailer, Castro, had 
upped his price from $15 million to $28 mil- 
lion, the committee refused to be interviewed 
and wished only to report to their superiors, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Reuther, and Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower. Again, I ask, “Where are we 
going?” 

It is regrettable that President Kennedy 
has a back ailment, and I sincerely wish him 
rapid recovery. But the public is entitled 
to know how he is faring. Hagerty used to 
issue hourly bulletins on Eisenhower's. 
health. Pierre Salinger will not éven talk to 
the newsmen about it. Last week when the 
President presented the Robert J. Collier 
Trophy to Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr., 
who directed development of the Polaris mis- 
sile, he was moving about on crutches and 
all newsmen were barred. He made a dupli- 
cate presentation sitting at his desk with the 
crutches hidden, so that the public would be 
misled. Such things do not inspire confi- 
dence and certainly do not carry out the 
President’s promise to let us know where 
he is, what he is doing, and where we are 


going. 





Return Moth-Balled Bases to Private 
Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
during the days of World War I, millions 
of acres of American property were pur- 
chased by the U.S. Government for con- 
version to military bases of various types. 
These bases brought with them employ- 
ment for the construction trades, em- 
ployment for those who staffed them 
after they were completed, and pros- 
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perity for many communities of varying 
size. 

They also attracted many new resi- 
dents to the communities involved, and 
helped to swell the marpower pool of 
these towns, At the close of World War 
Il, there was, of necessity, a sharp cut- 
back to standby status for many of these 
emergency bases. Employees were laid 
off by the thousands. The communities 
which had prospered, now suffered 
economically and some went from “boom 
to bust” in a short time. 

Then along came the Korean action. 
Again many of these bases were acti- 
vated. Some who had found other work 
again heeded the call of the Federal 
payroll and were re-employed, Others 
continued at their old jobs. More new 
families were brought to these towns all 
over the Nation. Again the “boom” was 
on. 

After the Korean war was concluded, 
the “bust” was even harder, and hun- 
dreds of U.S. communities had to go 
through another painful adjustment 
period. 

Today, there are hundreds of these 
mothballed bases around the United 


States—proving grounds, airfields, emer- 


gency army camps, and the like. The 
Defense Department, which has not 
changed character since Valley Forge, 
still does not want to give up any prop- 
erty it has. It maintains these bases, 
some of which can never again be used, 
hiring handfuls of employees, and there- 
by holds the specter of of future boom- 
and-bust times over these communities. 
Many of these bases, Mr. Speaker, 
would better serve the Nation if they 
were returned to private ownership. I 
mention two in my district, Jefferson 
Proving Ground at Madison, Ind., which 
would make an excellent industrial park, 
and Camp Atterbury, near Columbus, 
which offers some of the same possibil- 
ities. There are hundreds of others, 
scattered over the Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a resolution (H. Res. 389) empowering 
the Armed Forces Committee to make a 
complete investigation of these bases, 
starting with pilot studies at Jefferson 
Proving Ground and Camp Atterbury, 
and I earnestly solicit the support of my 
colleagues for this measure. It reads: 
House RESOLUTION 389 
Resolution to authorize the Committee on 
Armed Services to conduct an investigation 
and study of the utilization of certain 
property under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Defense 
Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and pilot 
study of the present and proposed utiliza- 
tion by the Department of Defense of the 
Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Indiana, 
and Camp Atterbury, Columbus, Indiana, for 
the purpose of determining whether such 


property and properties of similar status 
elsewhere should be transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services for disposal 
in accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1940, In the 
conduct of such investigation and pilot 
study the committee or subcommittee shall 
give particular attention to— 

(1) the activities, if any, presently being 
conducted and proposed to be conducted at 
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Jefferson Proving Ground and Camp Atter- 
bury and other bases of similar status 
throughout the United States; 

(2) the effect of such activities, or the 
lack thereof, on the economy of the sur- 
rounding communities; and 

(3) the effect on the economy of the sur- 
rounding communities of the continued 
utilization of Jefferson Proving Ground and 
Camp Atterbury by the Department of De- 
fense as compared with disposal under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to held such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; - except 
that neither the committee nor any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit while the House is 
meeting unless special leave to sit shall have 
been obtained from the House. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 


' may be served by any person designated by 


such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
pilot study, together with such recommenda- 
tions for action in this and other cases as 
it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 

The committee shall also be empowered 
to make similar and like studies of other 
such installations throughout the United 
States and to study the effect of intermittent 
accelerations and closing on the economy of 
nearby communities. The purpose of the 
resolution shall be such that the committee 
is empowered to make a full and complete 
study of all such inactive bases in the 
United States, with a view toward return- 
ing the lands and properties involved to 
private ownership, thereby assisting in the 
solution of economic problems of the com- 
munities involved. : 





Seapower in the Sixties: Deterrent and 
Determinant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an article which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings by Anthony Harri- 
gan, an able writer of military matters 
who comes from my native city of 
Charleston, S.C. Mr. Harrigan’s impor- 
ant message follows: 

SEAPOWER IN THE SIXTIES: DETERRENT AND 
DETERMINANT 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

(The Communists this conflict 

as a war on all fronts, using every method 
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available, under any circumstances, and with 
no holds barred.—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval Operations.) 

Significant changes in the world order, 
plus a quantum leap forward in naval capa- 
bilities, plainly indicate that if a U.S. victory 
is to be achieved in the cold war, there must 
be a vast increase in the use of seapower. 

The successful undersea firing of a Polaris 
rocket from the submarine George Washing- 
ton last July presaged a tremendous expan- 
sion of the missions assigned U.S. naval 
forces. The proving of a revolutionary sea- 
based weapons system, however, for all its 
great significance, was merely a technical 
breakthrough that happily met a require- 
ment suddenly imposed on the United 
States—namely, that its strength be de- 
ployed in new regions of the world where 
land bases are not available. 

This requirement arises from the need to 
project American power into areas of the 
globe where, until recently, Western inter- 
ests were guarded by European nations. In 
the last half century, since the rise of the 
United States as a major world power, U.S. 
military commitments have been largely re- 
stricted to the North and mid-Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Caribbean, and the Mediter- 
ranean, The Atlantic and the Pacific Fleets 
were sufficient to carry the principal defense 
burdens for the American Republic. Now, 
in the wake of the withdrawal of the Euro- 
pean states from their former colonies in 
Africa and Asia—and with the sudden ex- 
plosion of Latin nationalism, a power vac- 
uum has been created in territories border- 
ing the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

If the forces of international communism 
are not to fill this vacuum, American power 
must be brought to bear. The inability of 
the United States to obtain adequate land 
bases in these troubled zones, let alone the 
questionable feasibility of such bases be- 
cause of complicated political factors, makes 
it imperative that the new projection of 
American power be at sea where no hard-to- 
negotiate treaties are required and no diffi- 
cult regimes need be dealt with at high cost 
to U.S. taxpayers. 

Now the planning upon which our Na- 
tional Defense Establishment has been based 
since World War II involves certain assump- 
tions both as to available weapons and the 
world order. For years, it was widely be- 
lieved in this country that Soviet aggression 
‘against the United States and its allies 
would be direct aggression—a massive air 
and/or missile attack followed up by a 
ground sweep into Western Europe utilizing 
the Soviet strength in armor. Secondary 
strikes by the enemy into the oil-rich Near 
East also were contemplated by those strate- 
gic planners with the greatest influence. 

Now, however, it is evident that this type 
of aggression is highly unlikely. One of 
the principal reasons why an all-out nuclear 
attack is unlikely is the growing American 
deterrent strength. In building’ this 
strength, seapower has a role of rapidly in- 
creasing importance. 

One-half of the U.S. naval effort in the 
next decade necessarily will be concerned 
with furnishing a ballistic missile deterrent 
at sea. As the Polaris fleet increases in size, 
the threat of direct Soviet attack will dimin- 
ish. Thus, on the nuclear war front, the 
United States and the Communist world will 
be in a condition of stalemate. This means 
no more than that there will be stalemate 
at a single point on the spectrum of war. 
Indeed, such a stalemate would increase the 
probability of conflict at other points on the 
spectrum. It would mean that a wide vari- 
ety of forms of limited war—from Koreas 
to Cuban-style war by subversion—would 
present opportunities for new acts of aggres- 
sion by the Communists. They can be ex- 
pected to take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties. 
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As a matter of fact, the last 2 years have 
witnessed a marked increase in this sort of 
indirect aggression on the part of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists. This, then, 
almost certainly will be the big war waged 
by communism—a big war made up of many 
relatively small actions. 

The cold war situation in which Americans 
find themselves today, and which threatens 
the national security, was well described in 
an editorial in Life, February 18, 1959. Said 
Life: “Neither the Red army nor straight 
Marxist propaganda, with all their power, 
could alone have created student riots * * * 
frustrated the parliamentary system of 
Italy, won an election in the most literate 
state of India * * * dazzled the opening 
mind of Africa, or poisoned strategic corners 
of press and university opinion from Paris 
to Tokyo.” 

Clearly, the force at work was political 
warfare—warfare that represents a new type 
of conflict between nations. Be that as it 
may, someone may say, What has it to do 
with the role of seapower in national de- 
fense? Seapower, such commentators may 
observe, has to do with certain classic mis- 
sions—the destruction of enemy fleets, the 
protection of sealanes, and the safeguarding 
of conventional amphibious operations. 

To limit seapower to these activities, how- 
ever, is to refuse to recognize the changing 
nature of naval forces and of their relation 
to world conflict. 

Naval participation in the political war 
of our times is no more of an unorthodox 
idea than a navy’s involvement in nuclear 
deterrence. Who, 15 years ago, envisioned 
a substantial part of the U.S. Navy serving 
as undersea rocket bases around the Soviet 
heartland? This mission, which is now 
understood throughout the Navy, violates 
many of the conventions of warfare that 
prevailed only a decade ago. 

In the long view, of course, seapower as a 
political deterrent is as old as the gunboat 
or the landing party. But while the use of 
seapower as a political deterrent has histori- 
cal precedent, there are no precedents for the 
new counterrevolutionary measures that 
naval commanders must employ. 

It is clear that the United States must out- 
think, outplan and outperform the Com- 
munist enemy in the use of military power 
- for political ends. This is the survival issue 
facing the defense leaders of the United 
States. It is not the nation that has the 
most missiles that will win the cold war, but 
the nation that finds new ways of using its 
military power short of all-out war. The 
Soviets have proved to be most resourceful 
in this respect. They armed the North 
Koreans who fought against the United 
States. At present, they are helping the Red 
Chinese build a submarine fleet. Red Army 
tanks have been turned over to the United 
Arab Republic. Military advisers from Soviet 
satellite countries are in Guinea. Commu- 
nist adventurers are in the Cuban Govern- 
ment. Communist instructors in guerrilla 
warfare have aided the Algerian rebels. Anti- 
West forces are being stirred up and bol- 
stered by Communists in Laos and Vietnam. 

American traditions make it hard to adjust 
to the cold war techniques of the enemy. In 
years past, the United States has laid heavy 
stress on separation of military and political 
action. This was possible in the less complex 
days of the 19th and the first half of the 
20th centuries. But lack of political prepara- 
tion resulted in serious morale problems 
among U.S. servicemen who were prisoners 
of war in Korea. The United States must 
face up to the new close relationship be- 
—— military conflict and political war- 
are. 

It also is important to realize that the 
Communists deem themselves capable of 
putting pressure simultaneously on Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It would be a 
grave mistake for Americans to regard their 
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missile strength, especially that part of it 
which is based on land and therefore ex- 
posed to a sudden sneak attack, as an effec- 
tive maginot line. The enemy is unlikely 
to take the biggest of all chances when he 
has ah opportunity to outflank the US. 
deterrent with a political war campaign 
launched from many points at once. Just 
as Adolf Hitler found the exposed area north 
of the maginot line a suitable line of ad- 
vance, so Moscow and Peiping look to political 
war in underdeveloped countries as the ideal 
flanking move. 

In preparing to counter Communist war 
by subversion, the United States must formu- 
late plans as bold and original as the plans 
of the enemy. Conventional approaches to 
the enemy’s unconventional warefare will 
not do. 

Precisely, then, what is the U.S. Navy’s 
role within this national objective of uncon- 
ventional, counter-revolutionary warfare? 
Let us consider one of the areas where com- 
munism is mounting a massive attack—the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean. 

This is the area of the uncommitted na- 
tions. Only Australia is absolutely and ir- 
revocably allied with the West. Ties of an- 
cestry, religion, and civilization make that 
faraway English-speaking nation a natural 
ally of the United States. Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, and various emerging nations, on 
the other hand, all are exposed to threats 
and pressures from communism. Some of 
the Indian Ocean countries already are 
heavily infiltrated by Communist agents. 
Others are neutralist because of fear of the 
Red colossus. 

Of especial concern is the East Coast of 
the African Continent. Along this coast are 
a variety of peoples emerging into naiton- 
hood or, as some observers say, into chaos. 
These people are moving rapidly from a stone 
age culture into the perils of the atomic 
age. Influences on them range from tribal 
fears to Communist propaganda. 

Here is a land and a situation where no 
clear-cut victory can be obtained overnight, 
but where defeat for the West could come 
rapidly if communism is allowed to gain and 
consolidate a hold on primitive peoples. Red 
China, if allowed to intervene in Africa, 
would not hesitate to employ the brutal 
methods it has used to establish communes. 
The United States must be prepared to exert 
a continuing beneficial influence and guid- 
ance on the new African nations. The task 
is to prevent harmful political combinations, 
thwart Communist designs, and help friend- 
ly regimes. The United States also must in- 
sist that seas be kept open so ships of this 
and allied nations will have freedom to trade. 

The stability which America rightly seeks 
in Africa amounts to a bar on Communist 
control of the natural and human resources 
of the continent. The United States must 
have a flexible strategy that will keep pace 
with change in Africa. The job beforé the 
United States—and before the U.S. Navy—is 
to see to it that change in Africa does not 
benefit Moscow and Peiping. 

U.S. forces in the Indian Ocean area must 
be able to counter what is referred to as 
“salami tactics.” This is the steady cutting 
away of Western influence, slice by slice, until 
nothing is left. 

Eric Hula, writing in the volume, “Alliance 
Policy,” has well analyzed the need for in- 
verventionist plans that thwart the “salami 
tactics” of the Communists: 

“The right to request and render assistance 

domestic subversion, recognized in 
general international law, is today, even 
more indispensable than it has been at. other 
periods, since indirect aggression plays an 
exceptionally large role in the current inter- 
national struggle for power. In a revolu- 
tionary age like ours, domestic subversive 
forces are more often than not supported, if 
not instigated, by foreign governments bent 
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upon extending their dominion or at least 
their influence. Nor is it reasonable to argue 
that governments that are threatened by do- 
mestic subversion and possible indirect ag- 
gression should rely exclusively upon col- 
lective protection by the United Nations 
instead of resorting to the traditional 
methods of seeking the assistance ci a 
friendly power. For the United Nations is 
hardly less problematical as an instrument 
for dealing .effectively with indirect aggres- 
sion than with direct aggression.” 

Examining the overall pattern of US. re- 
sponsibilities in the Indian Ocean area, it is 
evident that this Nation needs the following: 

1. Seapower sufficient to protect Western 
shipping against submarine attack, defeat 
surface attacking forces, and destroy an in- 
vasion fleet. 

2. Displayed might adequate to cancel out 
threats of nuclear blackmail of weak coun- 
tries by means of missile submarines. | 

3. Battle-ready ground forces capable of 
carrying out a Lebanon-type landing opera- 
tion. 

4. Facilities for air supply of friendly re- 
gimes. 

5. Broadcasting and printing facilities for 
intensive information programs during de- 
terrent exercises or actual intervention. 

6. Show-the-flag forces adequate to im- 
press key nationalist leaders with knowledge 
that the United States has the strength and 
flexibility to aid its friends and deter its 
foes. 

7. The capacity to wage unconventional 
warfare that includes both guerrilla and 
psychological warfare operations. 

Obviously, what is needed are floating 
American bases in the Indian Ocean. Car- 
riers are the basic instrument for meeting 
these needs. 

Because the United States is without land 
bases in the Indian Ocean, except for facili- 
ties made available by Australia, it is very 
important that the Navy aim at creating a 
nuclear-powered task force for that ocean. 
Moreover, the carriers assigned to the region 
must be of the largest type, for they would 
have to cover vast distances. If required to 
engage ‘in war operations, the need for. a 
sizable air group would be very great. 

An effective Indian Ocean fleet with a 
political war capability would probably in- 
clude a nuclear-powered carrier, a nuclear- 
powered cruiser, a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine (perhaps with the dual capability of 
launching an air-breathing missile and of 
acting as an ASW submarine), a radio 
broadcasting ship, a helicopter carrier for 
Marine landing forces, a seaplane tender and 
seaplane squadron, a squadron of destroyers, 
including one missile-armed ship; and a 
command and communications ship. 

The task of this fleet would go far beyond 
guarding against naval attack or smothering 
@ brush-fire war. Its commander would be 
called on to develop- ways of exploiting 
weaknesses and vulnerable points in the 
Communist political offensive along the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, to keep the en- 
emy off balance, and to impose on the 
enemy those problems that an active agency 
of freedom can create. : 

Through the instrumentality of displayed 
seapower, the fleet would aim at saturating 
the Afro-Asian world with reminders that 
the United States is possessed of enormous 
force and intends to keep history going its 
way. Lands bordering the Indian Ocean 
should be assured, by the presence of the 
fleet, that the United States stands ready 
to help all those who have the courage to 
resist Communist aggression, and also is 
active in hindering the schemes of the 
enemies of freedom. In short, the fleet would 
operate in terms of offensive rather than de- 
fensive action. 

For the first time in its history, the United 
States must develop and maintain a capa- 
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bility for waging political warfare on a grand 
scale. It is not enough to have fleet units 
off the African coast. The people of every 
nation with a shoreline on the Indian 
Ocean must know about that US. fleet. 
They must not be allowed to forget its pres- 
ence. Therefore, such a fleet would have 
as its task, not the sinking of enemy 
ships, but rather the influencing of opinions, 
attitudes, and political behavior of uncom- 
mitted les in such ways as to advance 
the high national aims of the United States. 

The US. Government has been moving 
steadily toward a heightened awareness of 
the importance of political warfare in rela- 
tion to the Armed Forces. As far back as 
1952, the President’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Information Activities said: “In real- 
ity, there is a psychological aspect or im- 
plication to every diplomatic, ecomomic or 
military policy and action. Every significant 
act of virtually every department and 
agency of the Government has its effect, 
either positively or negatively, in the global 
struggle for freedom.” Thus a fleet in the 
Indian Ocean would have the mission of 
helping to lower or destroy the morale and 
efforts of the enemy’s forces in that region 
and helping to sustain the morale and im- 
plement the efforts of U.S. diplomatic forces 
and friendly regimes. 

Now what of specific acts and programs 
that an Indian Ocean fleet might be called 
upon to undertake? 

First, it is highly important that show- 
the-flag missions be carried out vigorously 
so that the maximum number of influential 
Afro-Asians view the fleet and gain an un- 
derstanding of its striking power in war 
situations. This means a continuing pro- 
gram of visits in the fleet by prominent in- 
dividuals who are opinionmakers in their 
countries, as well as a program of air and 
sea exercises in proximity to large popula- 
tion centers. Rescue and relief operations 
also afford opportunities for the people of 
new nations to realize that American sea- 
power is readily available and is well-inten- 
tioned toward them. 

By arranging fly-overs for friendly lead- 
ers and visits to seaports that provide op- 
portunities for spectacular demonstrations 
before the public, and by engaging in joint 
sea exercises with the navies of nations on 
good terms with the United States, a num- 
ber of salutary changes in Afro-Asian opin- 
ion should be effected. The present climate 
of political neutrality in that part of the 
world undoubtedly can be attributed in 
large degree to the lack of on-the-scene 
American might available for friends pres- 
sured by Communists. 

The fleet’s broadcasting facilities should 
maintain a continuing information program 
directly geared to specific political targets 
determined by the President and his advis- 
ers. Programing, designed to sway audi- 
ences to a particular line of action, rather 
than to serve merely as a source of informa- 
tion, should be directed by the fleet com- 
mander and advisers named by the President. 

These broadcasting facilities are essential 
inasmuch as the fleet would be engaged in 
naval operations designed primarily for their 
psychological impact. The fleet comman- 
der would have the mission of influencing 
political situations in which force or threats 
of force are involved. The techniques of 
blowing hot and cold, of alternating con- 
fusion signals, are basic to this type of war- 
fare. Thus the fleet commander, by move- 
ment of his ships, by air and sea exercises, 
by visits to trouble spots and by other ac- 
tions, would endeavor to set up stresses in 
pro-Communist countries or countries in 
danger of going Communist. Protracted 
stress, leading to a condition of disorienta- 
tion and weakened will, is something the 
Armed Forces of the United States can and 
must create as they seek to prevent expan- 
sion of international communism in areas 
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where the will to resist the Communists is 
not strong. 

Beyond this, the fleet outlined here would 
be the heart of all interventionist actions in 
the Indian Ocean area in the years ahead. 
Among the needed units would be landing 
teams of Marine counterguerrillas, not only 
able to deal with the type of revolutionary 
forces the Chinese Reds organized in Viet- 
minh, but also able to organize, train, and 
direct native counterguerrilla groups many 
times their own size. An Indian Ocean fleet 
would have to include officers and men quali- 
fied to move into a country as advisers or 
technicians rather than as members of full- 
scale units in uniform. 

Other war situations might arise in the 
area requiring a completely conventional am- 
phibious operation. An Indian Ocean fleet 
would have to possess both a conventional 
and an unconventional war capability. 

Many of the practices that the fleet com- 
mander might have to put into effect have 
been experimented with by the French Army 
in recent years. Several years ago, Brigadier 
General Paris de Bolladiere, a zone com- 
mander in Algeria, abandoned orthodox mili- 
tary organization in order to achieve results 
against terrorist bands. He broke up the 
conventional army units into small detach- 
ments of 8 to 10 men. These units went 
into the hinterland with orders to attach 
themselves to loyal native groups and form 
the hard core of resistance and control for 
a region. The United States may need to 
employ .such methods in certain trouble 
areas, and the Marine Corps is the logical 
force to carry out these antisubversion mis- 
sions. 

Of course, the Marine Corps had that mis- 
sion a generation ago. In Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Nicaragua, the Marines made 
possible public order and the minimum of 
stability needed for community life. As a 
result of its tremendous role in the amphibi- 
ous campaigns of World War II and Korea, 
the Marine Corps no longer has the mission 
of semipolitical policing. Yet who else but 
Marines can undertake this task? For the 
kind of sensitive missions ashore that such 
shock troops would encounter, the superbly 
trained and indoctrinated Marines are the 
ideal force. The Marine Corps, as the Na- 
tion’s most flexible combat organization, 
must rise to the challenge of the new types 
of conflict on the spectrum of war—in par- 
ticular, to the counter-guerrilla operations 
of political warfare in underdeveloped lands. 

In the long struggle against communism 
that lies ahead, it is tremendously important 
that uniformed leaders never lose sight of 
political objectives. It also is important for 


all involved to bear in mind Mao Tse-tung’s’ 


statement that “the of the gun” is 
the ultimate political factor. This “power 
of the gun” must be utilized in new ways to 
counter an imaginative and resourceful 
enemy. 

David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently touched on 
this need. A strategy of victory, he said, 
“would not reject courses of action simply 
because they are unconventional, We would 
no longer disdain to use against the enemy 
some of the weapons used against us. Hav- 
ing finally acknowledged that the struggle is 
decisive and therefore as real as a real war, 
we would not hesitate to fight fire with 
fire.” 

In truth, as one considers such a fleet 
as discussed here—a fleet which would prac- 
tice political warfare and would include 
trained counter-subversives, broadcasting 
ships, helicopter carriers for swift interven- 
tion, and missile ships for the most modern 
type of naval conflict, it is evident that sea- 
power is entering a new era of importance 


-undreamed of even 20 years ago. On the 


US. Navy will fall the responsibilities of 
carrying the major burdens, not simply of 
guarding but of advancing actively the in- 
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terests of the free world in areas of the 
globe where American power was unknown 
before World War II. To paraphrase an old 
British saying, the sun never sets on units 
of the U.S. Navy. A host of new nations have 
come into being, nations as weak as they 
are inexperienced in the affairs of govern- 
ment. They will stay on the side of the 
free world only as long as American seapower 
is an effective determinant of political action. 
Vast areas of the world are vulnerable to 
Communist penetration. Only the great 
gray ships of the U.S. Navy, and its sailors 
and Marines and fliers, offer a barrier that 
can prevent total conquest by communism. 





The Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 
I include the following statement of Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Export-Import 
Policy, before the Dent subcommittee: 
STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 

NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT 

Po.icy, BEFORE THE DENT SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT, WASHINGTON, 

D.C., JuLy 20, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like first 
to address myself to an aspect of the effect 
of imports on employment that has had en- 
tirely too little attention; and secondly to 
the method followed by the _ executive 
branch in meeting or failing to meet the 
import problem faced by the textile in- 
dustry. 

In order to do the first of these it will be 
necessary to determine by how much em- 
ployment throughout te country will have 
to expand if it is to absorb the unemployed 
plus the additional 1 million new job- 
seekers who appear on the scene each year. 

It is therefore not enough simply to say 
that imports have been responsible for the 
unemployment of such and such numbers 
of workers in this industry and that, highly 
valuable as such information may be. A 
very great burden rides on any influence or 
factor that dampens down the outlook for 
additional employment. Imports are such a 
factor in many instances, as I am sure, can 
be demonstrated adequately. 

If, for example, employment in the textile 
industry had simply stood still instead of 
declining, and if import competition had 
been responsible in considerable degree for 
such a standstill, the damage attributable 
to imports would still have been heavy 
enough to cause serious concern. 

It has been calculated that this country 
needs to expand its economy some 4 percent 
or 5 percent per year in order to avoid slip- 
ping backward in employment, considering 
the displacement of workers caused by in- 
creasing productivity, such as may result 
from mechanization and automation. 

It has been noted in recent times that the 
so-called hard core of unemployment has 
been increasing; that is to say, that after 
each recovery from a recession the number of 
workers still left unemployed at the peak 
of economic activity has become successively 
higher. Even now after a considerable degree 
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of recovery the unemployment rolls are still 
uncomfortably high. 

This residual unemployment has been 
called structural in the sense that it is not 
overcome by the rising business activity on 
the upswing in the business cycle. 

Unfortunately none of the heavy economic 
thinkers who have expressed themselves on 
this subject have, to my knowledge, consid- 
ered import competition as one of the major 
causes of the difficulty. When they mention 
automation, for example, they do not men- 
tion import competition as one of the pres- 
sures that brings on automation; nor do they 
seem to recognize the effect of import com- 
petition as a discourager of plant expansion. 
Yet import competition is a factor of the 
greatest weight in both fields. 

The emphasis is constantly placed on the 
employment afforded by exports: This has 
been unabashedly exaggerated in many ways. 
If many of our writers and commentators 
~ held heavy stock in export corporations they 
could hardly beat the drums more eagerly 
for exports. They carefully overlook the ex- 
tent to which our export volume depends on 
governmental subsidies, foreign aid, sales of 
farm products for soft foreign currencies, 
and so forth, all of which come back upon 
the taxpayer. 

Sometimes the farm acreage devoted to 
production of crops for exports is set forth 
in glowing terms. Yet this is a costly un- 
dertaking. Our exports of wheat and raw 
cotton alone cost the Treasury directly over 
$550 million in 1960. This is added to the 
national budget. Those who extol the vir- 
tues of exports forget or overlook such de- 
tails. 

Domestic textile mills pay 8% cents per 
pound more for their raw cotton than do 
foreign manufacturers who compete with 
the domestic mills both in this country and 
in foreign markets. 

This fact has no doubt contributed to the 
great swelling of imports of textiles and gar- 
ments into this country no less than to the 
decline of our exports. 

A double effect has accompanied the great 
rise in textile imports. The same causes 
that caused this increase also contributed 
to a fall in our exports. At the same time, 
however, textile manufacturing and garment 
making have not contributed to the expan- 
sion of employment that this country must 
have if it is not to fall into a state of 
chronic relief payments to millions of un- 
employed. 

It must be obvious that a company will 
not invest money in plant expansion if the 
outlook for the sale of the contemplated in- 
crease in production is bleak. Plant renewal 
or modernization rather than expansion may 
then be regarded as all that is justified. To 
increase the output under these circum- 
stances would be foolhardy. The pressure 
will in fact be greater for automation as far 
as it can be carried. This would reduce costs 
and make the company more competitive; 
but tince this would be done to hold ground 
rather than losing it, but would not drive 
back imports, the net result would be the 
dismissal of workers. This would be inevit- 
able because a static output would be pro- 
duced by a smaller work force. 

In order that employment hold its own the 
output would have to be expanded to an ex- 
tent equal to the greater productivity of the 
new machinery; but there. might be no mar- 
ket for the additional output. In fact, the 
market might still shrink because foreign 
manufacturers are also able to install 
modern machinery, and not only are doing 
so but have done so on a very extensive 
scale in the past 10 or 12 years. 

Merely offsetting the effect of automation 
would, of course, not add to employment. 
It would merely maintain the status quo, 
and that is not enough, as we all know only 
too well. Such a condition would not only 
not absorb the unemployed, but would not 
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absorb any of the million net additional 
hands that are eager for employment each 
year. 

A glance at employment in the textile and 
garment manufacturing industries shows 
that in the past 2 years, from April 1959 to 
April 1961, employment in textile mills 
(making textile mill products) declined from 
869,000 to 812,000. This was a decline of 
57,000 (Survey of Current Business, US. 
Department of Commerce). 

Employment in apparel manufacturing 
during the same 2-year period fell from 
1,055,000 to 1,032,000, representing a decline 
of 23,000. Between the two a decline of 
80,000 workers was registered. 

In the interim, that is, in September 1959, 
textile mill employment had risen to 890,000, 
or 21,000 above April 1959; and employment 
in apparel manufacturing had risen to 1,106,- 
000 workers, or 51,000 above the April 1959 
figure. 

In other words, from September 1959 to 
April 1961 the decline in employment was 
78,000 in the textile mills and 74,000 in the 
apparel factories, for a total. of 152,000 
between the two. 

It could, of course, be said that the latter 
figures reflect the effects of the recession; 
but it could as well be said that this decline 
in textile industry shows the contribution of 
import competition in the textile industry 
to the unemployment that brought on the 
recession. 

Which, in other words, comes first, a reces- 
sion or unemployment? Certainly any influ- 
ence that contributes appreciably to unem- 
ployment, such as the great rise in textile 
imports, particularly in the past year or two, 
has done, would help greatly in the precipi- 
tation of a recession. 

There need, in fact, be little mystery about 
some of the major causes of the last reces- 
sion. It is but necessary to look at the vast 
rise in total imports of all merchandise in 
1958-59 and at the exodus of our dollars in 
the form of investment in foreign enterprises 
in 1960 and which is still continuing, to see 
the inception of the recession. Viewing the 
rising tide of imports, American industry re- 
duced its domestic outlay for new plants 
and expanded its outlay for foreign invest- 
ment, particularly in foreign manufacturing 
enterprises. This meant less work in the 
building trades in this country. It also 
meant a standstill in employment in many 
cases and exposure of this otherwise static 
employment to the inroads of automation. 
This in turn spelled shrinkage of employ- 
ment. 

The textile industry is a leading example, 
but only one of many industries. 

Exports of the same level as imports do 
not produce the same positive impetus to in- 
crease employment as imports exert in the 
other direction, if imports are increasingly 
competitive imports. 

For one thing, the ability to export under 
competitive pressure itself calls for automa- 
tion and other cost-reducing steps. As for- 
eign exporters increase their pressure in for- 
eign markets, and as foreign manufacturers 
increase their productivity at home, as thou- 
sands of them have done with the help of 
our foreign aid and shipments of vast quan- 
tities of modern machinery and equipment 
to them, our manufacturers for export (in 
competitive lines) have faced the need of 
cutting costs or losing their foreign mar- 
kets. Cutting costs usually is at the expense 
of employment. 

Imports of cotton textiles have been in- 
creasingly in the competitive field. In 1955 
such competitive imports were valued at 
$366.7 million. In 1959 they had risen to 
$579.7 million. In 1950 they were . only 
$246.9 million. Imports of the noncompeti- 
tive textiles and fibers meanwhile declined. 
In 1955 they were $626.6 million and fell to 
$596.3 million in 1959. They had been at 
$828 million in 1950 (Korean outbreak) and 
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had fallen to $481.4 million in 1958. The 
principal item is unmanufactured wool. 
(Source: Compilation from “Quarterly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States.”) 

What is true of cotton textiles is also true 
of our imports in general. More and more 
of our total imports have gravitated to the 
competitive field. Ten years ago only 17 
percent of our imports were in the form of 
finished goods. Today the share is 36 per- 
cent. If manufactured foodstuffs are added, 
the share is increased another 11 percent, for 
a total of 47 percent. 

If semifinished items are added the total 
goes to approximately 65 percent. 

Under this shift in our imports from the 
relatively noncompetitive to the competitive, 
the impact of imports on employment in this 
country has, of course, also increased greatly. 
With it has come a great spread of the damp- 
ening effects on industrial expansion in this 
country. 

The most meaningful question about im- 
ports and about their effects on employment 
is therefore not merely: How many persons 
have been displaced directly by imports? 
It is also a question of whether expansion - 
of employment has been stopped in its tracks 
and how much more it would have expanded 
had import competition not discouraged ex- 
pansion. 

An industry that does not carry its share 
of the rising employment that is called for 
by our economy if we are to have relatively 
full employment and to maintain our posi- 
tion in the world, places that much addi- 
tional burden on other industries. As more 
of these become afflicted with import compe- 
tition, that is, as import competition be- 
comes epidemic, our economy will begin 
to stagnate and then to recede. This is what 
has been happening during the past few 
years; and the end is not yet. 

The second matter to which I wish to ad- 
dress myself is the remedy for the difficulty 
in which the textile industry finds itself. 

Under the conditions that have been de- 
scribed here it should be obvious that a di- 
rect conflict has deyeloped between our for- 
eign aid and trade policies, on the one hand, 
and any. truly remedial steps that might 
otherwise be taken to come to the relief of 
the textile industry on the other. 

Unquestionably, we cannot have a freely 
growing textile industry that will carry its 
share of an expanding economy if i% is to be 
subordinated (1) to the expansion of, the 
textile industries in other countries, includ- 
ing in particular the presently underdevel- 
oped countries and Japan, and (2) if it is 
to play second fiddle to the State Depart- 
ment’s foreign trade policy. 

The first step of this subordination was 
taken when the laws provided by Congress 
specifically as a remedy for serious injury 
from imports were set to one side and by- 
passed. The second and most sure step was 
taken when very recently the textile ques- 
tion was delivered to GATT (the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) for solu- 
tion. 

The first step assumes the incompetente 
or inability of Congress to regulate the for- 
eign commerce of this country. Beyond that 
it assumes that the State Department by 
contrast is indeed able and competent to do 
what that Department thinks is too ‘much 
for the congressional capabilities. 

Otherwise, why should the function of 
regulating textile imports be kidnaped by 
Under Secretary .of State George Ball from 
Congress where it was placed by the Con- 
stitution? 

The whole action is irregular and at the 
same time destructive of all rights under law 
in the premises as established over a period 
of years by Congress. The executive branch 
has interposed itself between Congress and 
the electorate and moved the solution of the 
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textile import problem to that branch of the 
Government, that is, the executive, that can 
apply sanctions of its own to the producers 
through the route of governmental procure- 
ment. Actually it is Congress that should 
exercise the power of the purse. 

The whole procedure represents a perver- 
sion of orderly government, and a coercion of 
the textile industry. The State Department 
is substituting its own policy for that of 
Congress as expressed in legislation. 

Under this disposition, wherein the foreign 
competitors of the domestic textile and ap- 
parel industry will determine its future, this 
industry will hardly come into a position to 
make its pro rata contribution to expanding 
employment in this country. Yet it should 
be responsible directly and indirectly for 
the absorption of 30,000 to 35,000 of the 1 
million new workers coming on the scene 
each year and also to pick up from 50,000 to 
60,000 of the presently unemployed. 

The possibility of doing this is slim in- 
deed if not nonexistent. It means that this 
burden must be shifted to other industries. 
Many of them unfortunately are in a simi- 
lar position and yet more are coming into 
that position. This means that a monstrous 
burden must be imposed on the declining 
number of other industries that are in a hap- 
pier position but that already have their 
own quota of unemployed and new workers 
to absorb. 

What this official policy is doing to the 
textile industry is in harmony with its trade 
policy in general. It creates a condition that 
harshly and unfairly inhibits industrial 
growth while the Department of Commerce 
and other parts of the executive branch of 
the Government in effect shout at industry, 
“Now grow, damn you, grow.” 

Somewhere the right hand does not know 
what the left is doing. 





As We View It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


‘HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I introduce 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) News Tribune. I 
think this is a very important editorial, 
because it shows that it is not only the 
people of the big cities who are con- 
cerned with the miscarriages of justice 
implicit in fair trade laws in general and 
this bill in particular. 

This bill, as is shown in the article, 
will impose a system on the States which 
has never operated in some and has now 
been rejected by many more. It will in- 
fringe upon freedom of contract by al- 
lowing the manufacturer to dictate the 
price at which the retailer must sell. It 
will open the Federal courts to irrespon- 
sible suits by conforming merchants 
against those who wish to sell for less, 
without even a requirement that the 
plaintiff show actual damages. 

This bill, concerning which testimony 
was taken today in the other body, de- 
rives much of its support from the large 
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drug houses, which have grown fat by 
keeping their prices high and will grow 
even fatter if this abomination is allowed 
to pass. These drug companies shed 
great, wet tears over the number of 
corner drugstores which will die if this 
bill is not enacted, if corporation and 
corner druggist cannot force all to sell 
at the prices they wish to set. But in 
their interest in keeping their prices 
high, they forget the man who is going 
to have to pay these prices. They forget 
the consumer, who is already overbur- 
dened by hundreds of artificially high 
prices. It is my great hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that my fellow Members of Congress will 
not forget the consumer. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Beaver Falls (Pa.) News Tribune, 
July 18, 1961] 


As WE View IT—Farmr-TraDE CONGRESS 


Collapse of fair-trade laws in many 
States has led to revival of interest in Fed- 
eral legislation to permit nationwide enforce- 
ment of standard retail prices on trade- 
marked merchandise. A _ special Senate 
commerce subcommittee will open public 
hearings Tuesday, next week, on such a meas- 
ure, introduced by Senators Husert Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 


The reasoning behind the legislation, as 
set forth by its sponsors, is that “the sale, 
order for sale, or advertisement of identified 
merchandise at less than the price estab- 
lished by the proprietor is a misuse of the 
trademark, brand, or trade name identify- 
ing such merchandise, and damages the 
goodwill associated therewith.” National re- 
tail druggist groups are chief supporters, 
while discount houses and some trade groups 
are the opponents. 

Federal legislation during the depression 
encouraged the States to enact fair-trade 
laws by exempting operations under them 
from Federal antitrust rules. By 1950, 45 
States had adopted such laws. A year later, 
however, the Supreme Court held that re- 
tailers who did not sign pricing agreements 
with manufcturers could not be forced to 
charge specific resale prices. Congress there- 
upon authorized States, under their fair- 
trade laws, to make the fixed prices binding 
on nonsigners. 

Since then, State courts have undercut 16 
of the 45 State fair-trade laws, ruling them 
completely invalid in 2 States and invalid 
as to nonsigners in the remaining 14. The 
Supreme Court in March 1960 made things 
still more difficult for the price fixers by 
ruling that manufacturers could refuse to 
sell a price-cutting retailer but could not 
enlist the aid of wholesalers and other re- 
tailers to block the discounter from getting 
supplies. Last May the Supreme Court went 
a step further by refusing to consider a suit 
filed by a drug manufacturer to force a local 
retailer to adhere to fair-trade prices. 

Despite the heightened agitation for a 
Federal fair-trade law, the chances for 
passage are not bright. Similar bills were 
introduced in the last Congress but only one 
was reported; it never came to a vote be- 
cause the House Rules Committee refused to 
grant a rule for floor action. The influence 
of the small business lobby dictates a re- 
spectful public hearing for fair-trade legis- 
lation, but Congressmen know that there 
are more consumers than merchants and 
that the consumers’ prevailing interest is in 
the lowest possible price. 
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Red China Entry Seen as Undermining 
U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor from my con- 
stituent Mr. Richard Gaines, of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., which appeared in the 
Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Daily Times, is ap- 
propriate in the light of the disturbing 
effort being made to. bring Red China 
into the United Nations. 

Mr. Gaines shows himself to be a stu- 
dent of foreign affairs and his statement 
deals in particular with the situation 
confronting the United States and the 
United Nations. 

His letter follows: 

Rep CHINA ENTRY SEEN AS UNDERMINING U.N. 


The Daily Times: 

In the light of President Kennedy's opin- 
ion that the U.N. is our last best hope the 
groundwork currently being laid, albeit un- 
wittingly, toward the admission of the Red 
beasts of mainland China to the United Na- 
tions, a virtual undermining of the charter, 
by our top three State Department officials, 
Messrs. Stevenson, Bowles, and Rusk, would 
sound the death knell of the organization. 

The true danger of this anomaly is that 
these three, for some inexplicable reason, 
are flaunting their countrymen’s resolutions 
and the world’s free people’s sense of moral 
justice. 

The fundamentals regarding forbiddance 
of Soviet puppets in the U.N. are easy to 
understand but for some hard-to-fathom 
reason they are assiduously overlooked by 
some and they are insidiously evaded by 
others—individuals and nations. 

First, it should be realized that if the 
U.S.S.R. were not in the U.N. she could not 
get in, as she does not in any manner or 
form meet the qualifications for member- 
ship. Her original entry was through de- 
ceit, fraud, and subversion solely. She is 
guilty of flagrant and consistent charter 
violations and, actually, the present charter 
directs her expulsion. 

Second, the package deal which admitted 
four Soviet puppet regimes in the interest 
of obtaining important free nation mem- 
bers was a totally illegal act during a period 
of hysteria, which was justified by neither 
the charter, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, nor by any free member nation. Two 
or more wrongs never make a right. To 
further compound the felony of the above 
mentioned abortions of the U.N. Charter 
smacks of insanity. 

Third, it must be remembered that there 
is not now nor has there been one valid argu- 
ment offered nor any experience or precedent 
realized which could excuse in any truly in- 
telligent manner, the admission to the U.N. 
of these mortal enemies of liberty, who have 
sworn to destroy the moral precepts of man. 
On the contrary, the Communist manifesto 
and pronouncements by Lenin-Stalin-Khru- 
shchey and particularly the most current 
January 6 declaration of force and violence 
by 81 Communist dictators makes qualifica- 
tion for admission demanded by the charter 
an impossibility for any Communist regime; 
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let alone this specific degenerate outlaw ag- 
gressor as so declared by the very organiza- 
tion to which its membership is plotted. 

Fourth, admission of the Red China re- 
gime is not a matter of vote, of opinion or 
of veto, it is simply not permitted by the 
charter. No amount of rationalization or 
appeasement or can change the 
basic fact that the Red China regime can- 
not sensibly be considered. The phony use 
of the propaganda phase “universality” has 
been discredited by numerous decisions of 
the International Court of Justice—stating 
that only those nations qualified within the 
articles of the charter may be admitted. The 
Soviet puppets in Peiping would have to re- 
nounce world conquest and cease totali- 
tarlanism in order to qualify. 

Fifth, furthermore, the question of Red 
China’s admission is not even a subject for 
debate as many shallow-thinking top state- 
men of the world seem to think. * * * Fur- 
thermore the “status of Taiwan” has nothing 
whatever to do with the Peiping regime’s 
total lack of qualification, and Mao and Chou 
designs or lack of designs on using the 
U.N, for their subversive aggressions has, of 
course, no validity or bearing on the matter. 
A revision of the charter only could permit 
Red China entry, but in such case it would 
be a new and different organization with 
distinctly different purposes than those now 
so nobly proclaimed—an organization having 
no moral mandate, infested with amoral 
members sworn to destroy freedom and jus- 
tice in the world. 

Sixth, the U.S. Senate and the Congress 
have on repeated occasions voted in resolu- 
tion that Red China is not to be admitted— 
having gone on record that this Communist 
regime on mainland China does not qualify 
in any manner whatsoever. The great ma- 
jority of American people, excepting pseudo- 
liberals, anti-anti-Communists, and so forth, 
thoroughly approve of these resolutions of 
the Congress and will join hands in taking 
the United States out of the U.N. if such a 
travesty on justice, and such ultimate en- 
dangerment to world moral order were to be 
railroaded through by pseudo-intellectual 
statesmen and phony neutrals. There is no 
such thing as neutrality between truth and 
evil incarnate. “He who is not with Me is 
against Me.” 

Our three top State officials show a de- 
plorable lack of knowledge of the spirit and 
substance of the United Nations Charter and 
decisions of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Their general stand that “admission 
of Red China might be impossible to pre- 
vent,” “we must give this deep study,” 
“musn’t rule out a change in the U.S. stand,” 
and “perhaps some accommodation of two 
Chinas,” together with past appeasing de- 
featist attitudes vis-a-vis the Red regime in 
China, violates the basic code of the U.N. 
organization, designed for civilized nation 
members solely, and is a present danger to 
the moral and security interests of the 
United States. 

- * * . a 


The general agreement of the Congress 
and the American public that admission of 
Red China would necessitate withdrawal of 
United States UN. membership is based on 
the realization that it would be the only way 
to avoid criminal complicity in the resulting 
decadence of the articles of the Charter and 
the degeneration of the moral purposes of 
the organization. It would be the only way 
to cease support of and to avoid being an 
accessory to what would then be merely a 
puppet politburo of the big lie. 

As far as a vast majority of the American 
people and their Congressmen and Senators 
are concerned there have already been too 
many loose statements subservient to this 
Kremlin design of Red China aeceptance—all 
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of which, whether by careless prominent 
Americans or others, is Communist propa- 
ganda groundwork and part and parcel of 
the pseudoliberal’s sinister method of the 
“fait accompli.” Such news propaganda re- 
leases by the liberals and leftwing press has 
caused U.N. “fait accompli’s” before. Why 
should the Communist-liners respect the 
gullible “masses,” you and me, if they can 
get away with it? 

Appeasement or search for honest negotia- 
tion with Communists is mirage—physical, 
mental and moral mirage. This state trio's 
theme song or pet phrase, “the powerful 
nation of Red China,” will not stand up. 
Peiping is not a nation, only a regime having 
no consent or will of the people; nor is it 
powerful, inasmuch as the only power Mao, 
Tsiu or Chou has is the revolver at the nape 
of the neck. (They have mass-murdered 26 
million to date with an announced plan for 
the liquidation, by assassination or starva- 
tion, of 100 million more of the remaining 
550 million humane Chinese.) 

It must be thoroughly understood that 
Mao and Chou do not “speak for 600 million 
people.” There may be 6 to 12 million Com- 
munists comprising this Red regime, hardly 
2 percent. Therefore, those free world 
statesmen suggesting giving sop to this clique 
are speaking, however innocently, of filthy 
Communist beasts, the perpetrators of the 
most heinous crimes and brutalities known 
to the history of man. This international 
Soviet regime has no sustained power, no 
basic capabilities of either successful eco- 
nomic intercourse nor of war-making poten- 
tial with civilized nations. It is in no sense 
a “colossus” as “liberal” fearmongerers 
would have the unwary believe. The relative 
Communist strength to the potential free 
strength of the population is no greater than 
in any other Soviet satellite the warfear- 
mongering propaganda being spread by the 
“coexisters” and Communists notwithstand- 
ing. 

We must remember, if there is one einene- 
strable fact evolved in 15 years of experience 
in U.N. proceedings, it is this that there is 
simply no such thing as negotiations with 
Communists. Over one-third of the free- 
dom-loving and God-fearing people of the 
world have been enslaved by the present 
Communist members of the U.N. in its 15 
years of operation. The United States has 
failed to take positive restraining action 
during its cognizance of this uninterrupted 
rapine of over 21 countries and areas since 
World War II. 

So, why continue to inject the U.N. during 
this or any future session with the live germ 
of communism by discussing these outlaws 
of civilized society? You cannot cure the 
patient (the free world) by further con- 
tracting the disease (lethal communism). 
What is this moral turpitude that causes 
prominent U.S. citizens to condone and to 
help implement the Communist big lie? 

It is a strange and frightening thing, but 
no one evidently from the President on down, 
certainly not the helpless and apathetic 
citizen, has ever deigned to say why or to 
give any valid reason whatever for the ap- 
peasement policy of our past and present 
administration nor for such apparent obei- 
sance to the war-fear mongers. 

Where is our traditional patriotic spunk? 
Our moral courage? Have our so-called 
liberals ceased to discern evil, to know 


truth? What has made our Nation’s spokes- . 


men feel justified in compromising just peace 
with evil incarnate? Where is the American 
patriot? 

If you or a reader know of any substantial _ 
refutation of the statements herein I would” 
very much appreciate a copy or reference of 
same, 

RicHarp GAINES. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal] delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—COoONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
ar expressive and yaluable, I include 
the following responses .of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 

Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOoD: I am very happy 
to forward to you a copy of the resolution 
that was passed at the July 16, Captive Na- 
tions Freedom Rally in Boston. 

We are very sure this resolution will be of 
interest to you, and urge you to give proper 
legislative notice of our position. 

We would appreciate receiving several 
copies of your captive nations bill and any 
other related material. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
SAMUEL RYDER, 
Special Assistant to the Executor Director. 
RESOLUTION OF TFE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

ADOPTED BY THE CAPTIVE NATIONS FREEDOM 

RALLY aT JOHN HANcocK Hatt, Bosron, 

Mass., JuLy 16, 1961 

Whereas the ruthless subjugation of cap- 
tive nations by the Soviet Union, Red China, 
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end other Communist regimes continues and 
new nations fall victims to Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas by signing the Charter of the 
United Nations and later by adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
the Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the crime of Genocide, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has assumed ex- 
plicit obligations in regards to individual’s 
right to life, freedom, security, and human 
dignity; and 

Whereas, in violation of all these ex- 
plicit obligations—expropoiation, exploita- 
tion, slave labor, suppression of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, Russification, 
terror, murder, overt, and covert deporta- 
tions are being continued in the captive na- 
tions; and 

Whereas we, assembled here, are conscious 
of our human responsibilities toward sub- 
jugated nations, feel dutybound to speak out 
for those in Communist captivity in protest 
against inhumanity and genocide; and 

Whereas we, assembled here, are deeply 
concerned about the weakness of the US. 
foreign policy in the face of ever marching 
Communist aggression, which ultimately can 
lead to the destruction of the United States 
itself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Captive Nations Freedom 
Rally in Boston, That— 

1. We accuse the Governments of the So- 
viet Union, Red China, and other Commu- 
nist countries of committing the crime of 
genocide against all captive nations; 

2. We demand that the Governments of 
the Soviet Union and Red China withdraw 
their military and political occupational 
forces from all captive nations; 

3. We appeal to the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its foreign 
policy as to the aggression of the Soviet 
Union and world communism as well; 

4. We urge the President and the Congress 
of the United States (a) to speed up the 
establishment of a U.S. Freedom Academy as 
proposed in the Senate by Senator Pau. H. 
DoveG.as; and the establishment of a special 
. Committee on Captive Nations as proposed 
in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Dante. T. FLoop; (b) to adopt the Sen- 
ate’s Concurrent Resolution 12 on the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as 
submitted by Senator THomas H. KvuCHEL; 
and (c) to adopt the Pillion resolution rec- 
ognizing that a.state of war exists between 
this country and the Communist interna- 
tional, 98 Communist Parties; and 

5. We urge the Government of the United 
States to undertake all necessary and appro- 
priate ways and means to win the war we 
are in and to effect the long delayed libera- 
tion of all captive nations. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 submitted by you to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves the serious attention of 
every American. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

‘Therefore, I hope that the new Resolution 
211 gets the full support of the. Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Bak. 


GRACE COLLEGE, 
Winona Lake, Ind., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. Dante J. PLoop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. FPLoop: Let me commend you for 
your suggestion that the Congress begin at 
once a study of the Soviet satellite countries. 
I feel that for too long a time we have over- 
looked a wonderful opportunity to point out 
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to all of the world who the real imperialists 
are. Such a study should bring to light 
much useful information. 

In my opinion there are a number of posi- 
tive measures which we can take to counter- 
act the Soviet propaganda of recent years, and 
this is a very fine one. There certainly must 
be some action which we could take to throw 
off balance the Communists and their pro- 
gram for world conquest. 

If you could supply me with the names of 
others in the Congress to whom I might write 
about this matter, I would be more than glad 
to do so. 

Please be assured that I follow with great 
interest and concern the activity of our Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. WAYNE SNIDER, 
Professor in History, Grace College. 
CLEVELAND, OnIo, May 24, 1961. 

Dear Str: Your House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, has 
my complete backing and support. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 


to gain help of our natural allies (subju-- 


gated nations) in our fight against Russian 

Imperialism, the clever tool of which com- 

munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, , 

M. Srwys. 
Bonira, Cauir., July 5, 1961. 

Hon. DANnrIEt J. FLoop, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

I heartily endorse your House Resolution 
211 and support your position on the United 
Nations. 

Davin S. OESTERLE, Bonita, Calif. 

IpEL-URAL INDEPENDENCE COMMITTEE, 

Ankara, Turkey, July 16, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FPioop, 
Congressman, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We, the Staff of the 
Presidium of Idel-Ural Independence Com- 
mittee are pleased to forward you our sin- 
cere congratulations because of Captive Na- 
tions Week and your Resolution 211. We 
hope for your success for the cause of the 
liberation of captive nations and, particularly 
Idel-Ural, from the Soviet imperialism and 
tyranny. 

Our committee had been founded by our 
leader Ayas Iskhaki Idilli in 1928 in Warsaw, 
Poland and had been supported by Polish 
Marshal Pilsudski. After the decease of our 
leader Ayas Iskhaki Idilli in 1954, Gen. Mecit 
Sakmar succeeded him. General Sakmar is 
residing in Istanbul. 

Our committee was reorganized in 1960 
by seven devoted members, and Gen. Mecit 
Sakmar was elected as president general, 
Engineer Kemal Lokman as president of 
Presidium, economist Ali Akis as secretary 
general and Office Manager Hayrullah Btu as 
finance secretary. . 

With best wishes for the success of our 
common cause, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
KEMaL LOKMAN, 
President of Presidium. 
ALI AKIs, 
Secretary General. 
HAYRULLAH Brv, 
Finance Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 24, 1961. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolu- 
tion 211 which you submitted to the House 


“ On March 8, 1961 is of the greatest concern 


to us and we commend you for it. 

It is most important to understand the 
true nature of our enemy and to gain the 
help of our natural allies (subjugated na- 
tions) in our fight against Russian imperial- 
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ism. We hope that Congress accepts your 
measure. 
Very truly yours, 
Pere BOHUSLAWSKI. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24, 1961. 
The Honorable Danrez J. FLoop, ’ 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to ex- 
press my deepest gratitude for your resolu- 
tion to organize a Captive Nations Commit- 
tee and for your vigorous stand and defense 
of it in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
In my opinion this Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, if wisely organized and properly led, 
will do much good, and will be most helpful 
in the struggle against the Communist 
world. As I learned by myself, there are 
over thousands and thousands of people, 
even among the highly intelligent, who do 
not know what it means to be subjugated 
and to live under the constant terror of 
Communist rulers. 

I am one of the few eyewitnesses to what 
happened in Latvia, when the Soviet Army 
forcibly occupied this sovereign and pros- 
perous state and the “new civilization” was 
brought in. All the basic human rights and 
all freedoms disappeared at once, and ter- 
rible terror, mass deportations, and geno- 
cide were introduced and exercised on such 
a broad scale that there is not a single Lat- 
vian family which has not lost close rela- 
tives. And even here in this country I 
found how long the Red fingers are, when I 
rose in 1958 to defend my son and my 
father’s rights. At that time my son's 
mother was under. the influence of Red 
propaganda and intended to go back home 
and take the youngster with her. There was 
a long and well-publicized court process, and 
I won. And in Latvia, where in the most 
terrible conditions the very nucleus of all 
the Latvian nation lives, there is not such 
a court. Instead, you will find for every 
100 Latvians, 10 to 15 heavily armed Rus- 
sian soldiers. It means something. There- 
fore, I am asking you, dear Mr. Represent- 
ative, to use all your power to bring this 
very important resolution into being, thus 
giving much needed moral support to all 
for whom freedom is dear. 

Respectfully yours, 
JULIJS PULVERS, Sr. 
ARLINGTON, Va., July 16, 1961. 
Hon. Dante J. FiLoop, 
Mentber of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you 
for two reasons: 

First, let me tell you how much I enjoyed 
and appreciated your radiocast speech on 
the Manion Forum hour at 1:30 p.m., today. 

Second, may I inquire if you have had the 
opportunity to read a firsthand report by 
Roy King of Australia on the subject “Slav- 
ery in Russia” as appears, starting on the 
back cover page, in the July 1961 issue of the 
Cross and the Flag? If not, I shall be glad 
to make it available to you. The conditions, 
according to this item, that exist in the slave 
labor camps of Russia are inconceivable. 

I am asking my Texas Congressman to 
lend all support to House Resolution 211. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. NICHOLS. 
AnKarRA, July 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: We learned joyfully and 
investigated carefully your resolution which 
was submitted to the 87th Congress and 
which deals with the destiny of the captive 
nations under Soviet Russia. 

The ideas of justification are actually 
offered by yau, and they involve the acts of 
seeing about human justice. Our civilized 
human societies should investigate and pur- 
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sue the conditions of life, the situations and 
the destinies of the captive nations. This 
will be the moral duty of our societies. 

This duty of study and investigation 
should not be left to accidental events. 
Surely yours is the right way. For this rea- 
son, today, under the guidance of the Con- 
gress of the United States, there may be 
established a committee for collecting to- 
gether the materials to struggle with these 
problems and to search for the solution to 
these problems. This will be just right and 
also your effort will be in accordance with 
this position. Soviet Russia maintains the 
Red Russian Empire, and inside it all the 
captive non-Russian nations are living in a 
dungeon of nations. 

It is most important to get true knowledge 
about the conditions of their life and their 
destiny. For this reason, we applaud most 
faithfully your proposal for a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. This high 
objective in the free world has been under- 
taken by the United States according to the 
dictates of human justice and the national 
traditions of the liberty-loving American 
people. 

For an understanding of the Russian- 
dominated nations and for learning the atti- 
tudes and the just aspirations of the peoples 
of those captive nations, you should make 
frequent contact with the representatives 
and organizations of those nations. More- 
over, the thoughts and feelings of those close 
to these nations are very important in rela- 
tion to these problems. 

We hope for your greatest successes on 
your resolution and we support you whole- 
heartedly. With our best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
ABDULVEHAP YURDSEVER, 
Head of the Central National of Azer- 
baijan. 
MEHMET EMIN Bucra, 
Guide of the Movement of the Na- 
tional Liberation of East Turkestan. 
TAHIR CAGATAY, : 
Head of the National Association of 
West Turkestan. 





GLENDALE, On10, July 15, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Iam very much in favor of House 
Resolution 211, and I hope and pray that our 
Government will act, instead of just talk, 
about helping the enslaved people of the 
world. 

It seems to me that we could give them 
great courage. 

Best wishes and God bless you and yours. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. J. GERRARD. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rscorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcGRrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConGREsSIONAL ReEcorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConNGrEssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 








The Future of Local-Service and Short- 
Haul Transport Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
during the past week, the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines—ALTA— 
held a quarterly regional meeting in 
Asheville, N.C., where the industry as- 
sociation was hosted by Piedmont Air- 
lines. 

The Honorable Robert T. Murphy, 
Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
addressed the meeting on the timely sub- 
ject of the future of local-service and 
short-haul transport airlines, emphasiz- 
ing carrier developments that promise a 
definite impetus to a downward trend 
in the total subsidy bill. 

Vice Chairman Murphy counseled the 
industry with the same patience, fore- 
sight, and understanding that featured 
his outstanding service to the Commerce 
Committee during these past years. 
Knowing of the sincere interest of Sena- 
tors in the subject of short-haul air 
transport, I feel you share with me our 
understandable pride in having our for- 
mer staff member promoted to this area 
of national concern in aviation devel- 
opment. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech which Vice 
Chairman Murphy delivered on this oc- 
casion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress OF Hon. Rospert T. MurpHy, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, CIvi AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT 
THE QUARTERLY REGIONAL MEETING, ASSOCI- 
ATION OF LOCAL TRANSPORT AIRLINES, ASHE- 
VILLE, N.C., Frmay, JULY 21, 1961 
It was with distinct pleasure that I ac- 

cepted the invitation of your organization, 
extended to me through your energetic gen- 
eral counsel and executive director, Gen. Joe 
Adams, to deliver a short address on a sub- 
ject which is of daily concern to me as a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board— 
the operations of the local-service carriers. 
As you know, I have been dealing with the 
affairs of your industry in an adjudicatory 
fashion for only a relatively short period of 
time. However, my duties with the Senate 
Commerce Committee brought me into di- 
rect contact with your segment of the in- 
dustry and afforded me an opportunity to 
acquire some familiarity with your prob- 
lems. Consequently, I feel that I am not 
talking to strangers, but rather, to old ac- 
quaintances. 

It is not my intention to deal with the 
latest statistics on the progress of local serv- 
ice operations. Collectively, you know and 
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understand them in far greater detail than 
Ido. The general trend of the subsidy re- 
quirements seems to be ever upward. It is 
true that the public today is getting greater 
value for the subsidy expenditures, but both 
Congress and the Executive have expressed 
their concern from time to time about the 
rise in the total subsidy bill and, obviously, 
the major problem confronting the local 
service carriers today is that of bringing 
about a reduction in Government subsidy. 
Naturally, this is a problem which concerns 
the Board very greatly and is one on which 
we must all devote our collective energies to 
work out formulas which will permit the 
provision of that measure of transportation 
service actually required by the public in- 
terest and yet give some definite impetus to 
a downward trend in the total subsidy bill. 
These considerations prompt me to submit 
a few comments on the four-point program 
which your organization ratified on April 
28, 1961. 

As I read them, these four points are: 

1. Support of the use-it-or-lose-it policy. 

2. Continued transfer of trunkline points 
to local-service airlines. 

3. Access to profitable dense short-haul 
markets. 

4. Elimination of all operating restric- 
tions. 

,Let’s talk first about the use-it-or-lose-it 
policy. The phrase, “use it or lose it” at- 
tempts to summarize a policy which the 
Board had recognized in local service cases 
over the years. Essentially, it comprehends 
the basic principle that only those points 
which have a direct need for air services as 
reflected by the traffic generated should be 
certificated initially and subsequently con- 
tinued on the routes of the local service 
carriers. Within certain reasonable bounds, 
it is proper to say that the traffic produced 
at a certain community should be disposi- 
tive of the issue of its certification, rather 
than the cost characteristics of providing the 
certificated service. I suppose that, in some 
case or other, all of you have argued that, 
since point A is directly along your route to 
point B, it should be added to your system, 
because the subsidy requirement would be 
minimal. However, I think that we would 
all agree that the very basic question in- 
volved in such a situation is whether or not 
the residents of point A have a susbtantial 
need for air service irrespective of the fact 
that an air carrier is flying over point A in 
any event. 

The sound promotion and development of 
our national air transportation system does 
not necessarily mean that more air carriers 
should be flying into more and more air- 
ports if their service is going to be provided 
for only a trickle, rather than a significant 
traffic flow. 

The use-it-or-lose-it policy is designed to 
protect the interest of all of the taxpayers 
of the United States as well as the air car- 
riers and the traveling public itself. It is 
heartening to know that your organization 
has so strongly expressed its support. 


One thing I think you might want to focus 
your attention on is the matter of how you 
could retain a sizable percentage of the 
revenue generated at communities where 
direct air service is discontinued. This not 
only would be good public relations, but also 
good business. If the few passengers who 
have traveled from points not renewed un- 
der the use-it-or-lose-it policy could be 


served through your nearest air service sta- 
tion on a combined surface-air arrangement, 
you would be that much revenue ahead. 
Advertising can be an expensive proposition, 
but if under our regulation permitting the 
exchange of transportation for advertising 
services or by some other means, you could 
continue to make known the availability of 
your air services in communities surround- 
ing the points where your aircraft actually 
land, you should improve your revenue pic- 
ture. 

Basic to all I have just been-saying is the 
need to improve local service carrier load 
factors. No local service carrier has con- 
sistently operated more than an average of 
50 percent. It is obvious that, as the plane 
fills up, the cost of carrying each passenger 
decreases. If that 50 percent load factor 
could be upped to a 65 percent load factor, 
the results at the end of the year when the 
books are balanced would be significantly 
improved. Increasing the passengers car- 
ried without the increased direct operating 
costs of adding new flights is an ultimate so- 
lution, but how do you go about doing it? 
The traveling public asks for service at 
particular times of day, depending on the 
length of journey, purpose of travel, etc., 
but it makes no sense from an economic 
point of view to operate two flights at opti- 
mum times of the day when one flight at a 
compromise hour could provide generally 
acceptable service with a much improved 
load factor. Carriers must pay very strict 
attention to their load factors and continue 
to experiment in an effort to insure that the 
flight pattern is making the most of the 
traffic flow with the least operational cost. 

When your energetic sales forces conceive 
various promotional or special fares to in- 
crease traffic, there often arise genuine legal 
problems of potential discrimination. How- 
ever, I sincerely believe that a lot can be 
done in this area and, inded, I have noticed 
that new ideas in this area are not lacking 
at the present time. Recently, the Board 
reviewed the proposal by one of the local car- 
riers to provide reduced rate transportation 
during certain hours for persons in the so- 
called golden years. We instituted an in- 
vestigation of the legality of this proposal, 
but have permitted it to go into effect and I 
can assure you that we will observe with 
great interest the carrier’s report on how the 
experiment is working out. 

I understand that many of you have made 
special effort to develop nonscheduled char- 
ter service. Whether this involves carrying 
the loyal alumni to the homecoming foot- 
ball game or the garden club to the horti- 
cultural show at the State fair, it seems to 
me a very sound way of increasing revenue. 
This may appear to be an exhortation to 
beat the bushes, but that is exactly what 
you must do. 

With regard to your second point—the 
continued transfer of trunkline points to lo- 
cal service carriers—let me say that this 
issue has been included in the local service 
area proceedings at the instance of the 
Board as well as on application of both 
trunk and local service carriers. Because of 
technological improvements in _ aircraft 
types, such as a proposal expresses a great 
deal of commonsense. However, let me say 
that trunks will not be automatically deleted 
at points they seek to slough off merely be- 
cause they are no longer profitable. It is 
notable that there have been a good num- 
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ber of local trunkline substitutions in re- 
cent years and I fully expect that this will 
continue in appropriate cases in the future. 
Since there are a number of these proceed- 
ings coming before the Board in the not too 
distant future, I am constrained not to com- 
ment on this point any more extensively. 
I have one further observation to make, 
however. If situations arise where trunks 
and locals are considering a trunk-local 
transfer or a trunk deletion, I believe it 
would be wise to invite the community in- 
volved into the picture at the earliest stage 
possible. A city may be reluctant to give up 
trunkline service unless you can point to 
service advantages resulting from local car- 
rier substitution. However, if a proposal 
satisfactory to all three parties can be sub- 
mitted to the Board, our consideration of 
the matter would be greatly expedited. 
Feel free to call on the Board’s Director of 
Community Relations whenever you think 
he might be able to help in the early stages 
of your planning on these matters. 

The third point in ALTA’s program is the 
desirability of greater access to profitable 
dense short-haul markets. I find that an 
age-old question in the aviation industry is, 
“What is a trunk and what is a local service 
carrier market?” So much depends on how 
this short statement of your policy is de- 
fined. A significant word, of course, is 
“profitable” and I have come to know that 
some carriers have very dense markets in 
which they operate many flights a day, but 
apparently, lose money in the market. 
Density of the market is not necessarily an 
answer to your basic subsidy problem. I 
have been wondering whether a good ap- 
proach on this point may not lie in deciding 
what kind of aircraft is best suited to the 
length of haul and the traffic density. 

I would suppose that there are some mar- 
kets where a trunk carrier could conduct 
several well-patronized jet flights a day, but 
where the operating costs would be such that 
it would discourage the operator from giving 
the market its primary attention. This very 
same market might support several smaller 
aircraft flights a day with a good cost pattern 
and with greater frequency and, thus, prom- 
ise a better development of the traffic po- 
tential. I find it difficult to generalize on this 
point because there are so many specific fac- 
tors which can be evaluated only as applied 
to specific markets. All of you know that 
there have been cases in which a trunk 
carrier has vehemently insisted that a cer- 
tain city pair constitutes a trunk market 
without a shadow of a doubt, whereas, the 
local service carrier, with equal vigor, has 
indignantly asserted that the market is in 
the local service carrier area. Whether or 
not the criterion which I have suggested is 
a sound one is not free from doubt in my 


mind—and I would be very interested in your 


reactions to this thought. 

The last point in ALTA’s program supports 
the elimination of all operating restrictions. 
Frankly, I was amazed to find when I first 
read a local service carrier’s certificate that 
they are often longer and more complex than 
the certificates of the trunk carriers and that 
many times the reader is confronted by a 
most imposing number of certificate condi- 
tions. The technicians tell me that all these 
numbered paragraphs are really not restric- 
tions in the sense that they are unduly re- 
strictive, but are part and parcel of the de- 
scription of the operating authority found 
required by the public convenience and nec- 
essity. This is true, of course, but they do 
usually say you shall not do this or that or, 
if you do, only after you have done some- 
thing else. Obviously, all certificate condi- 
tions are not going to be deleted. The skip- 
stop provisions have been greatly liberalized 
since the day when each flight was required 
to stop at each point and will probably con- 
tinue to provide for at least a minimum of 
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service to the lower traffic generating points. 
This is to insure that these essential services 
are provided and that you are living up to 
your obligations as a local service-feeder 
carrier in conformity with the clear provision 
in each local service carrier’s certificate that: 

“In accepting this certificate the holder 
acknowledges and agrees that the primary 
purpose of this certificate is to authorize 
and require it to offer short-haul, local, or 
feeder, air transportation service of the 
character described above.” 

Nevertheless, the Board has, since the 
Seven States decision, authorized nonstop 
service between noncompetitive terminals 
and one-stop service between competitive 
terminals, after provision of one or two 
round trips a day at intermediate cities. We 
have, I think, gone a long way in the last 
few years in this regard and I am sure 
that that basic policy will continue. 

The purpose of a certificate segment 
should, to the extent possible, reflect the 
general flow of travel between major termi- 
nals. Lines on the route map should re- 
fiect the traffic flow lines. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the scope of a particular case has made 
it mecessary to tack on a segment to an 
existing system in such fashion that arti- 
ficial restrictions, about which we hear you 
complain, are necessarily created. I would 
certainly hope that over the next few years 
we could get the local service carrier certifi- 
cates into such shape that they will, in fact, 
contain segments reflecting traffic flow with 
such stop conditions that will permit the 
greatest flexibility to adjust your flight pat- 
tern without necessity of recourse to the 
Board for change in service pattern, tem- 
porary exemption or certificate amendment 
authority. This cannot happen overnight, 
but I think the pattern of the recent cases 
is in this direction. For example, I have 
noticed that certain cases have included the 
specific issue of segment realinement in- 
tended solely to provide the carrier with 
greater flexibility. I would merely note fur- 
ther that, as indicated by the fairly large 
number of exemption and change in service 
pattern orders that we issue, the Board is 
not unsympathetic with carrier applications 
for adjustments in their route authority 
where a good case can be made. 


These are very significant times for the 
local service industry. You now hold per- 
manent certificates. In the not too distant 
future, the Board will have completed its 
program of local service area cases which 
have reviewed the needs of every part of the 
country for the type of service you provide. 
A class rate is now in effect and all concerned 
are anxious that it work out favorably. A 
multitude of actions have come before the 
Board and are pending before us which bear 
on all aspects of the association’s four-point 
program. It is fair to say that things are 
settling down a bit and, as with all of us at 
the point of maturity, it appears to me that 
it is now time for the carriers to devote 
their attentions most diligently to real ef- 
forts to reduce the subsidy bill. The route 
pattern and delineation of areas of service 
are shaking down. New types of aircraft 
have been and are being acquired and the 
primary effort should be to insure that as 
many as possible of those planes are carrying 
a break-even load or more. As you find your- 
selves expending less of your energies con- 
testing one with the other in route cases, I 
would hope that those very same energies 
and even more will be spent on ferreting out 
all means of costs savings, increasing traffic 
and improving load factors. 

I have touched on many things today. But 
they are all important matters of equal con- 
cern to you, the Board, the traveling public 
and the taxpayers. I hope that in the next 
few years we can continue the past pattern 
of satisfactorily resolving them. 


July 26 


Community Health Services and Facilities 
Act of 1961 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4998) to assist 
in expanding and improving community fa- 
cilities and services for the health care of 
aged and other persons, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the opportunity to 
voice support for this bill, and feel it a 
particular privilege being a member of 
the Committee and having heard the 
testimony presented pointing up the 
necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, long-term illness is 
common among our aging citizens. 
There are now nearly 17 million persons 
of age 65 or older living in the United 
States. By 1970 it is estimated that the 
figure will reach 20 million. A national 
health survey has shown that 11 million 
of these citizens have a chronic health 
problem, however, these are not in in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, over 6 million 
of these people suffer physical limita- 
tion in their daily activities. 

The hospital facilities of this Nation 
are not as adequate as they should be. 
We have a shortage of general medical 
and surgical beds. Our hospitals and 
health facilities which treat the bulk of 
short-term medical cases are further 
strained when a geriatric or convalescent 
patent occupies a bed which could be 
used by an urgent case. Though many 
of the geriatric patients are in need of 
medical supervision, they may not need 
the facilities of an emergency ward at 
hand. Better results with our health fa- 
cilities suggests that long-term illnesses 
be treated in nursing homes, geriatric 
hospitals, or have medical facilities 
available to them at home. 

There is a shortage of these facilities 
in present perspective. This bill, and I 
believe this is its true strength, is aimed 
at stimulating State, local, and private 
nonprofit health organizations to provide 
adequate community health facilities 
and services for our senior citizens. 

The approach contained in the bill is 
@ sound one. The employment of the 
matching fund formula which has 
worked so successfully in the present 
Hill-Burton Act will bring about in- 
creased nursing home facilities for the 
aged. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to men- 
tion the fact that this legislation 
amounts to less than 10 percent of the 
health research grant appropriations 
made by the Congress in fiscal year 1961. 

This legislation has the approval of a 
majority of State Governors. The Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida has also 
written a letter of support. There are 
additional features of the bill which 
warrant special mention because of the 
relief of the health problems of the 
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senior citizens. The first is the provi- 
sion for additional nursing homes, and 
the second is that of out-of-hospital 
services. 

The nursing home portion of the bill 
which I would like to emphasize is one 
which strikes home to every Member of 
Congress—and, in deed, to every citizen 
of our Nation. I have reference, of 
course, to that portion of the bill which 
would increase the annual Hill-Burton 
appropriation for nursing homes. The 
annual appropriation authorization for 
nursing homes is now $10 million. The 
present bill would increase this amount 
to $20 million. 

All of us are vitally concerned and 
affected by the problems faced by our 
senior citizens who are in need of special 
care. However, many families face the 
frustration of finding it impossible to 
locate nursing homes in their communi- 
ties which are staffed and equipped to 
provide suitable care for aging parents or 
relatives. It is indeed true that the 
problems of the aged are universal and 
in some manner touch the lives of each of 
us. 
The Nation’s most critical need in the 
health facility field is for nursing homes 
and long-term care beds. At the present 
time only 31 percent of our country’s 
needs are being met. Unless we take 
some prompt action the need will grow 
even greater in view of the dramatic 
increases occurring in the number of 
aged in our population. 

By providing skilled nursing homes 
for these people who are mostly aged— 
we will be helping to relieve a problem 
which has beset us for far too many 
years. Moreover, such facilities will re- 
lieve some of the pressures for construc- 
tion of additional general hospital beds 
which are more expensive to build as 
well as operate. 

Passage of the bill will take us one 
step forward in our attempt to improve 
services for our sick and disabled aged. 
The homes constructed under this bill 
will be tailored to the individual needs 
of the community, will provide the phys- 
ical facilities necessary to first-class care 
of persons requiring nursing home care, 
and last but not least, will under the 
terms of the Hill-Burton legislation be 
operated by the communities involved 
without Federal interference. 

There has been a great deal of debate 
about the financing of health care for 
the aged. It seems to me that both 
sides apparently overlook the fact that 
the facilities and services simply do not 
exist in many communities. 

Those who push for the adoption of 
different proposals to pay for health 
care for the aged seem to assume that 
the only reason why some of our aged 
people are not getting good care is that 
they have not big enough incomes to pay 
for these services. No doubt that is 
often true. But it is also true in many 
areas of our country that no matter how 
much money a person has, he cannot get 
needed services because the facilities 
are not available, nor can he get a nurse 
to come to his home because all the 
nurses in his community are on hospital 
duty. Scarcity always increases cost. 


We had a similar problem right after 
World War II when there was such a 
serious shortage of hospital beds in most 
communities. Lots of people who 
needed hospital care and could have 
paid for hospital care had a hard time 
getting it. That is why we started the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram and I think everybody agrees it 
has been and still is a boon to commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. There is 
still a hospital shortage, but it is no 
longer so acute. 

The acute shortage now is in out-of- 
hospital facilities and services. There 
are lots of aged people in hospitals right 
now who would rather be at home and 
would be better off at home if certain 
services could be provided. Sometimes 
just 1 hour or even a half hour a day 
of skilled nursing service is all they 
need, but if there are no visiting nurses 
in the community, the only way they 
can get nursing care is to stay in a hos- 
pital. Furthermore a visiting nurse 
would be trained to note any change in 
the health condition and initiate prompt 
and intelligent action if such action is 
indicated. 

Very few communities today have 
home nursing and other services for 
elderly people who are well enough to 
stay in their own homes. No commu- 
nity has as much of this type of service 
as it needs. 

I believe this bill would do as much to 
help communities get the out-of-hospi- 
tal services they need as the Hill-Burton 
program has done to get the hospitals 
they need. It would give balance to our 
health care programs and bring im- 
proved medical care for the aged. 

Mr. Chairman, to better utilize the 
health facilities and services of this Na- 
tion, and to better care for the lives and 
welfare of its senior citizens, I ask the 
Members of this body to join in full 
support of this worthy legislation. 





Paul Harvey Cunningham 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying sincere re- 
spect to our departed brother, Paul Har- 
very Cunningham. 

Nobody questioned the honesty of Paul 
Cunningham. He lived by one of the 
finest, cleanest and most constructive 
codes that any man ever set up to guide 
his progress. 

It was my pleasure to know Paul Cun- 
ningham well. It was my privilege to 
visit with him often and seek his coun- 
sel. This world of ours was better be- 
cause Paul lived and his record and the 
host of friends who grieve his passing 
are a monument which the ages will not 
erode. Perhaps Henry George expressed 
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Paul Harvey Cunningham’s creed as well 
as anyone: 

That we should do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us, that we should respect 
the rights of others as scrupulously as we 
would have our rights respected, is not a mere 
counsel of perfection to individuals, but it 
is the law to which we must conform social 
institutions and national policy, if we wouid 
secure the blessings and abundance of peace. 





Gassville, Ark., First Community To Re- 
ceive Financial Assistance Under the 
Area Redevelopment Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
on Monday an announcement was made 
that the small community of Gassville 
in the north central part of Arkansas 
was to be the first community in the 
Nation to receive financial assistance 
under the area redevelopment program. 
The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion will make a loan of $31,000 and a 
grant of $129,000 to finance a water sys- 
tem in this small town, which will be 
the site of a major industrial project 
that will eventually.employ up to 1,200 
citizens from at least a four-county 
area. I am very pleased that this needy 
area was selected as the first redevelop- 
ment project. This project was ideally 
suited to meet the objectives of the re- 
development program. 

There were, of course, many difficul- 
ties invelved in getting an industry of 
this size to locate in the area and in 
working out the arrangements to accom- 
modate the needs of the plant. An in- 
teresting account of how these problems 
were solved and a description of the first 
redevelopment area designated in the 
Nation appears in Monday’s New York - 
Times. I know that this article will be 
of interest to my colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[Special to the New York Times] 
OzaRKs First To Get DEPRESSED-AREA AID 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

MountTaIN Home, ARK., July 23.—At first 
glance, no outsider would guess that this 
tidy Ozark Mountain resort region is a de- 
pressed area and will get the first aid under 
the recently passed Federal assistance pro- 
gram. 

Mountain Home, population 2,600, is a hy- 
brid of Main Street and suburbia. Station 
wagons and dusty farmers’ trucks are parked 
in front of new stores—all glass and 
chrome—on the Old Courthouse Square. 

Housewives in shorts gossip over coffee in 
Cooper’s Drug Store. Pastel motels and 
ranch houses bake in the summer sun on 
what was once pasture land on the fringes 
of town. 
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Here, amid green mountains and bass- 
filled lakes, the local chamber of commerce 
proclaims one can enjoy “A Lifetime of Real 
Livin’.” 

Nevertheless, Mountain Home, 160 miles 
north of Little Rock, is part of a depressed 
area by its own claim and by Federal defini- 
tion. 

The town’s surface prosperity, based on a 
modest influx of Northern tourists and re- 
tired folk, masks the poverty and underem- 
ployment of some 3,000 hard-pressed Ozark 
farm families in the surrounding hills. 

“This is a wonderful place,” said Tome 
Dearmore, coeditor of the local weekly, the 
Baxter Bulletin, “but we need jobs to sup- 
plement the low income of folks on the 
small farms and to stop the exodus of so 
many of our young people.” 

Tomorrow, the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration in Washington is expected to 
announce what is already known here: the 
first Federal aid under the $250 million de- 
pressed areas bill will go to this hilly four- 
county region of 30,000 inhabitants. 

A $31,000 loan and a $129,000 grant were 
reportedly approved on Wednesday. These 
funds will finance a water system at Gass- 
ville, population 233, a few miles west of 
here. 

Gassville is only a straggle of three stores, 
three gas stations and a tiny post office on 
Route 62. Its total assessed valuation is 
$48,000. 

But Gassville is the site of the area’s first 
major industrial project: A locally financed, 
$500,000 shirt factory under construction 
since May. Eventually the new Gassville 
plant is expected to provide 1,200 jobs and a 
badly needed $2,500,000 annual payroll for 
Baxter, Marion, Searcy, and Newton Coun- 
ties. 

“Without the water system, we couldn’t 
operate,” said Donald Cooper, 43-year-old 
president of Capital Shirt Co., of New York. 
Capital’s subsidiary, Mar-Bax, will operate 
the plant. “The insurance rates would 
otherwise have been prohibitive. There isn’t 
a full-time fire department in the whole 
area,’’ Mr. Cooper said. 

Mr. Cooper, who has operated plants in the 
South before, said he picked this region be- 
cause, ““‘We wanted an area that needed us.” 

Other officials indicated that this area’s 
freedom from racial tension—there are no 
Negroes—and lack of competing industry 
also gave the Ozarks an edge over other non- 
union areas in southeast Arkansas and over 
Little Rock itself. 

In any case, as T. J. McCabe, local Ford 
dealer and civic leader, pointed out, this area 
badly needed Mr. Cooper and the new pay- 
roll. 

Since last November, 430 women have be- 
gun work as 85-cents-an-hour trainees in 
rented temporary quarters. Some of them 
commute 40 miles a day from the mountain 
communities of Big Flat and Three Brothers 
to work at the plant. When the new plant is 
put into operation in November these women, 
working at piecework rates, can earn up to 
$1.75 an hour. 

In general, these unskilled women are 
grateful for the work. Mrs. Eula Crawford, 
soft-spoken mother of three and wife of a 
former construction worker, said: “We 
wouldn’t have made it last winter if it 
hadn’t been for my working.” 

Another farm wife, Mrs. Dorothy Pool, of 
Three Brothers, said: “The people need it. 
I just hope that the factory will bring in 
something for the men.” 

This is a poor area in a poor State. The 
average family income hereabouts is under 
$2,000, despite Baxter County’s influx of some 
600 retired couples in the last decade. 

Marion and Baxter Counties alone lost 25 
percent of their population between 1950 and 
last year. Well over 3,000 of the farmers 
who remain eke out a living between odd 
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temporary construction jobs and subsistence 
farming. 

The closing of a local charcoal factory last 
year threw 125 men out of work. Nonfarm 
jobs are scarce. Off the winding dirt roads 
that lead from the main highways sit ram- 
shackle shacks, even a log cabin or two, as 
prime examples of what Washington calls 
“rural slums.” 

Gassville’s city recorder, Willie H. Med- 
ley, 54, said: “The retired people and the 
unemployment checks for the boys laid off 
from construction up north was what kept 
this county going last winter.” 

LOCAL CONTROVERSY 


Getting both the shirt plant and the water 
works underway has entailed much local 
effort, heavily spiced with controversy, and 
some shrewd lobbying in Washington. 

To start with, the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, which woos new 
plants to the State, brought Mr. Cooper to 
the Ozarks last July. 

The Ford dealer, Mr. McCabe, and the local 
lawyer, Thomas B. Tinnon, and other civic 
leaders set out to convince both Mr. Cooper 
and the citizens of Baxter and Marion Coun- 
ties that their needs coincided. 

Mr. McCabe donated 20 acres in Gassville 
for the plant site. He and other civic lead- 
ers led the fight for citizen approval of a 
now typical Southern industrial deal. 

By adding five mills to the local property 
tax, the two counties would finance a $350,- 
000 bond issue to build Mr. Cooper a mod- 
ern, air-conditioned brick plant. Mr. Cooper 
would lease it for 35 years at $18,000 a year, 
supplying new machinery and management. 
As soon as employment reached 600 persons, 
the two counties were obliged to double the 
plant size, and thus the payroll. 

Mr. Cooper declared in August: “This is 
not a one-way proposition. We want the 
people of this area to have some stake in the 
success of the venture because it is a gamble 
for both of us.” 

Local chambers of commerce, Rotary and 
Lions clubs backed the deal. Vociferous op- 
position came from a “taxpayers group,” led 
by Baxter County’s modest-income retired 
folk. They objected to “being taxed for the 
benefit of private business,” and asked farm- 
ers if their wives should be encouraged to 
leave their homes and family to go to work. 


BOND ISSUE VOTED 


The bond issue was voted last November 
by 2,800 to 1,800. But the State Supreme 
Court in June threw out two provisions 
asked by Mr. Cooper. These were a guaran- 
tee of tax privileges and a promise by the 
counties to make no effort to get additional 
industry that would compete for the local 
female labor force. 

Mr. Cooper asked Mr. Tinnon’s group to 
muster 3,000 women job applicants in 2 
weeks as an acid test of the labor market. 
In July, pressing school buses and volunteer 
drivers into service, Mr. Tinnon and his allies 
got 3,100 women to apply for shirt factory 
jobs. 

“Nearly everyone in skirts showed up,” a 
participant recalled yesterday. ‘The doctors’ 
wives, the businessmen’s wives, everybody. 
I don’t think Mr. Cooper was fooled, but he 
may have been impressed.” 

With the shirt factory project underway, 
Mr. Tinnon, now head of the four-county 
Arkansas Ozark Redevelopment Council, be- 
gan worrying about the water system that 
was required. 

QUESTION OF FINANCE 

Mr. McCabe, his chief confidant, said 
later: 

“Gassville couldn’t pay for it, the counties 
couldn’t and wouldn’t want to pay for it. 
The State couldn’t pay for it. We decided to 
try Washington.” 
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Before the area redevelopment bill was 
passed by Congress, Mr. Tinnon sent a letter 
of application for aid to the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

In June, after the bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Mr. Tinnon and Mr. McCabe 
went to Washington with a prepared rede- 
velopment plan to show Federal officials. 

They pressed their local Congressman, 
Representative JAMES TRIMBLE, and Senator 
J. W. FuLsricnrt, for help. 

Redtape in Washington and Little Rock 
showed progress. 

Finally, last week, Mr. McCabe told Mr. 
Tinnon: 

“You talk louder thanIdo. We need that 
approval for the waterworks this week, or 
we're in trouble. Go to Washington and 
don’t come back until you’ve got it.” 

Mr. Tinnon went to Washington. With 
Senator FuLsricut interrupting his foreign 
aid chores to press in support, Mr. Tinnon 
got the approval from William L. Batt, Jr., 
Administrator of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, and the way was cleared. 

Mr. McCabe said today: 

“When Mr. Batt comes out for the cere- 
mony, we'll take him the back way. That’s 
were the problems are.” 





A Sense of Fairplay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
in my district, comprising 64 towns of 
eastern Connecticut, a newspaper that 
is delivered every morning to homes in 
most of the towns is the Norwich Bul- 
letin. The Bulletin was established in 
1790, and it has had a deserved reputa- 
tion all down through the years, for 
steadfastness to the mores of the popu- 
lation which it serves, and for alertness, 
dependability and resourcefulness in 
gathering and publishing the news. 

My purpose today is to bring to public 
attention an editorial in the Norwich 
Bulletin, which not only presents a 
timely bit of philosophy, but which, un- 
der the caption “A Sense of Fairplay,” 
says some things that very much needed 
saying. 

I include the éditorial “A Sense of 
Fairplay” from the Norwich (Conn.) 
Bulletin at this point: 

A SENSE OF FAIRPLAY 

The far left accuses the far right of raising 
phony issues and vice versa. Both would 
do well to consider the obligations imposed 
by the ideal of fair play. 

An example: The arch-conservatives in- 
tone unctuously, “This is a republic, not a 
democracy. Let’s keep it that way.” The 
implication is that trouble has overtaken us 
because we have become a democracy, not 
a republic. But the definitions of a democ- 
racy and a republic are all but synonymous. 
We use a republican form of government to 
govern a free democratic society. Ours is 
both a republic and a democracy. 

Second example: “Conservatism seeks to 
set up a fascist dictatorship.” Far from 
being true, this ignores the fact that true 
conservatives labor to prevent a wasting of 
our Nation’s resources to the point where 
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the people will turn to a dictator to restore 
sound economy. 

Third example: ‘Liberalism is tantamount 
to socialism and, like it, a way-station on 
the road to communism.” This is untrue. 
True liberalism, like true conservatism, 
fights for reforms within the democratic 
system, in order to prevent abuses which 
give communism a chance to take root 
here. 

Groups which distort the aims of their 
rivals do America the dangerous disservice 
of dividing us at a time when complete 
unity is vital. In doing so they lay them- 
selves open to doubt as to their honesty, 
whether they claim to be liberals or con- 
servatives. : 





Malmaquist Reviews Historic Railroad 
Battle of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
concluding articles of writer and editor, 
Mr. O. N. Malmquist of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which I submit to you today, 
trace the history of the railroad industry 
in the West from the year 1912 to the 
present time. They are, I believe, 
worthy of your foremost attention and 
consideration because of their clarity, 
careful thought and commonsense eval- 
uation of a situation that cries for rem- 
edy: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 14, 1961] 
MERGER ECHOES ON THE RAILS—MONOPOLY AN 
Oup IssuE 


(By O. N. Malmquist) 


Government trust busters of the early part 
of the century, after winning the battle to 
force Union Pacific to relinquish control of 
Southern Pacific in 1912, launched a second 
attack to intensify rail competition in the 
Utah, Nevada, and central California area. 

In 1914, a suit was started in the Utah 
District Federal Court to force Southern Pa- 
cific to relinquish control of Central Pacific, 
which it had been allowed to retain under 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in the Union 
Pacific control case. 

After 8 years of intermittent litigating in 
trial and appellate courts, the U.S. Supreme 
Court handed down a decision upholding the 
contentions of the Government. 

The decision was not unanimous. One 
dissenting justice made it emphatically clear 
that he felt the Government was in an un- 
tenable position attacking Southern Pacific’s 
control of the line. 

He took the position that Congress, the 
top executive officers of the Government, 
and official railroad commissions had ac- 
cepted and confirmed Southern Pacific own- 
ership of the line by collecting from South- 
ern Pacific some $58 million owed to the 
Government by Central Pacific; by accepting 
Southern Pacific guarantees for Central Pa- 
cific’s funded obligations, which amounted 
to more than $163 million at the time, and 
by various other actions growing out of the 
Pacific Railroad Acts of 1862 and 1864 which 
authorized construction of the first trans- 
continental railroad. 

But the majority of the Court concluded 
that the original intent of the railroad acts 
was not being carried out under Southern 
Pacific control of Central Pacific, that the 
latter was favoring its own southern route 
over the central route. 


One comment in the decision is being 
echoed by proponents of an independent 
Western Pacific in the current control case 
and by some of the champions of both 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe control of the 
line. 

“In the instant case,” the Court said, “we 
are not dealing with a principle in the ab- 
stract. The proof is ample that the policy 
of the Southern Pacific system has been to 
favor transportation on its (southern) line 
which it owns 100 percent. 

“This course was limited by an arbitrary 
rule during the time the Union Pacific 
dominated the Southern Pacific from the 
stock purchases in 1901 until the so-called 
unmerger in 1913 as a result of a decision 
of this Court. 

“The compelling motive (for favoring the 
southern route) is obvious. The Southern 
Pacific owns and controls the southern route 
and receives 100 percent of the compensa- 
tion. Over the Central Pacific route it re- 
ceives but a fraction of the freight.” 

But in this instance, it turned out that 
the law was not, or did not remain what 
the Supreme Court said it was. 

An amendment to the Transportation Act 
of 1920 gave Southern Pacific an opportunity 
to turn Court defeat into an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission victory. 

The amendment, as subsequently inter- 
preted, gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to permit acquisitions in 
the public interest which would otherwise 
be restricted by the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Southern Pacific promptly filed an appli- 
cation with the ICC seeking approval of its 
retention of Central Pacific. 

Utah, California, Nevada, Arizona, four 
railroad brotherhoods and numerous civic 
groups supported the application. 

Union Pacific intervened in opposition to 
the application and sought to have it dis- 
missed on the grounds that: 

1. The Pacific Railroad Acts of 1862 and 
1864 required that Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific be operated as one connected, con- 
tinuous line. 

2. Southern Pacific, by reason of its 
southern route, had countenanced practices 
which were prejudicial to the Ogden route. 

3. That the only effective remedy for this 
situation was to free the Ogden route from 
Southern Pacific domination and control. 

Western Pacific intervened to demand 
that Southern Pacific be required, if it was 
allowed to retain the route, to enter into 
additional through routes and joint rates 
with Western Pacific. 

The ICC after extensive hearings con- 
cluded that with the railroads separated, 
many benefits could be realized by volun- 
tary cooperation. The same argument is 
being raised in the current case. 

But overweighing this argument for sepa- 
ration, the ICC decided, was the showing 
that: 

“Separate operation * * * will disrupt ex- 
isting routes and services, and it will result 
to an indeterminate extent in increased 
costs.” 

“Moreover,” the decision continued, “it is 
doubtful whether, for a time, at least, the 
Central Pacific, if operated as an independent 
carrier, would have the earning capacity, 
credit, and financial ability to sustain the 
heavy burden of its fixed charges and pro- 
vide the new capital needed.” 

The application was approved subject to 
five conditions. 

Among the conditions were: 

That. Southern Pacific join with Union 
Pacific in maintaining, “as one continuous 
line, service between San Francisco and 
Omaha; that Southern Pacific cooperate with 
Union Pacific in maintenance of schedules 
under which neither would discriminate as to 
time or service against the other in favor of 
any other connection through Ogden or Salt 
Lake City; and that Southern Pacific cooper- 
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ate with Union Pacific to secure by active 
solicitation the routing of maximum freight 
traffic via Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
in a specified geographical area. 

This latter preferential freight solicitation 
condition is currently under attack by the 
Denver & Rio Grande on the grounds that 
under existing conditions it results in un- 
lawful discrimination against the D. & R.G. 

When the ICC decision was issued in 1923, 
Missouri Pacific and the D. & R.G. said their 
interests would be protected by the condi- 
tions. 

The Western Pacific reached a satisfactory 
agreement with Southern Pacific on through 
routes and joint rates. 

But the memorandum of agreement be- 
tween Western Pacific and Southern Paci- 
fic contained one provision anticipating the 
future possibility of the current control case. 

“If Western Pacific’ the memorandum 
specified,” should lose its independence, 
that is, come under ownership or control of 
one of the larger systems, such as Santa 
Fe or the Burlington, then Southern Pacific 
shall have the option of canceling these ar- 
rangements.” 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 15, 1961] 


OPpPoseD THEN, Too—RalIns FiGHt RECALLS 
CuTorr CasE IN 1929 


(By O. N. Malmquist) 


The most recent railroad hassle involving 
the central U.S. route between the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region and Utah, was the so-called 
“Keddie cutoff case.” 

This controversy did not stem from a 
merger or unmerger issue but from a pro- 
posal to construct a new connecting line 
designed to widen and intensify competition. 

Specifically, it arose from applications 
of the Western Pacific and Great Northern 
to build a 200-mile new line to connect the 
two railroads at Bieber, Calif. 

Also involved was a connection of Western 
Pacific with Santa Fe at Stockton. 

Proponents of the new line, which in- 
cluded many Utah organizations and ship- 
pers, viewed it as a new route between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon competitive with South- 
ern Pacific and as a bridge which would 
strengthen Western Pacific and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad as com- 
petitive factors on the central transconti- 
nental route. 

Southern Pacific and Union Pacific ag- 
gressively opposed the cutoff, primarily on 
the grounds that it would not provide addi- 
tional or better railroad service but simply 
divide the traffic from areas already well 
served with rail transportation. 

Southern Pacific and Union Pacific offered, 
if the petitions were denied, to establish 
through rates with the applicant lines which 
they claimed would afford shippers all the 
advantages of the proposed connection with 
shorter and superior routes serving a greater 
number of people than the new link would 
serve. 

Sixty-six briefs, resolutions or statements 
supporting the connection were filed. Among 
the supporters were the Utah Public Service 
Commission, Salt Lake City, and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western. 

Presentations were made by 15 protestants, 
including the Nevada Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Intensive publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns were waged by proponents and op- 
ponents between February 14, 1929, when the 
applications were filed, and June 9, 1929, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued its order directing that construction 
of the proposed new connection be started 
within 1 year and completed within 3 years. 

The order of the commission was carried 
out; completion of the cutoff was celebrated 
at a golden spike driving ceremony near 
Bieber, Calif., with the late railroad financier 
Arthur Curtis James wielding the hammer. 
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The connecting line has been in operation 
since that time. 

At this time, the ICC was somewhat less 
oriented toward the merger idea as a solu- 
tion of railroad problems than now and more 
strongly indoctrinated with the notion that 
competition was something to be fostered. 

In the findings of the order, the Commis- 
sion said: 

“Competition within reason, rather than 
monopoly, is in the public interest.” 

And in this instance, the Commission con- 
cluded that the competition offered by the 
cutoff was within reason inasmuch as the 
principal importance of the proposed line, 
as the Commission saw it, was “as a bridge 
or connecting link between the systems.” 

Like the earlier railroad control cases, this 
one is being revived as a germane tangent 
of the current Western Pacific control case. 
Utah supporters of an independent Western 
Pacific, for one example, cite the opposition 
of Southern Pacific and Union Pacific to the 
Keddie cutoff as proof of an historically 
consistent policy on the part of those great 
railroad systems to reduce or eliminate 
competition. 

The reverse side of the coin is the basic 
principle out of which regulated utilities 
developed—that duplicating facilities are not 
in the public interest where one facility 
can do the job just as well. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 16, 1961] 


Ram. Mercer Cases: Otp PiLeas GAIN NEW 
MEANINGS 


(By O. N. Malmquist) 


The issues being raised in the Western 
Pacific control case in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will start hearings 
Monday in San Francisco have a familiar 
sound to people who remember the historic 
control battles of the past or who have read 
the court and ICC decisions in those cases. 

“Monopoly,” “wasteful duplication,” “un- 
economic competition” are terms which re- 
sound in all the struggles to break up or to 
enlarge rail transportation systems. 

But while words are the same, their mean- 
ings have been altered, at least as to weight, 
by changes in practical facts and in eco- 
nomic (and perhaps political) climate. 

The No. 1 practical fact which has changed 
is that railroads no longer enjoy a transpor- 
tation monopoly on land. They still must 
compete with each other but they must com- 
pete even harder with other forms of trans- 
portation, on highway and in the air. 

The No. 1 climatic change is that govern- 
mental regulatory agencies, once under heavy 
pressures to guard against diminishment of 
competition, are now under heavy pressures 
to bolster railroad finances by diminishing 
competition. 

The ICC has indicated on numerous oc- 
casions that it will not only look with favor 
upon proposed railroad marriages that do 
not offend the public interest but feels some 
obligation to play the role of matchmaker 
in bringing financially anemic and financial- 
ly strong lines together. 

This attitude was reflected recently by 
Kenneth H. Tuggle, member of the ICC, 
in an address on the “Outlook for Rail- 
road Consolidations and Mergers” before the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers. 

Said Mr. Tuggle: 

“It seems to me that there is sounder 
justification and more compelling reasons 
for the efficient unification of rail services 
than at any time in our transport history. 
“In conclusion, and for the record, I want 

to say that the ICC stands ready, willing, 
and able—and I might add anxious—to give 
thorough and sympathetic consideration to 
any proposals of section 65 (Trans- 
portation Act).” 
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On a basis of these comments alone, the 
cards would appear to be stacked against 
interests which want Western Pacific to re- 
main independent. 

But opponents of merger of Western Pa- 
cific with either Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe will hang their case largely on the con- 
tention that, whatever the justification for 
mergers in the overall railroad picture, this 
is a situation which doesn’t call for such 
treatment. 

Specifically, they maintain that Western 
Pacific isn’t financially anemic but strong 
with a bright future in a growing area; 
that its acquisition by either suitor would 
upset competitive patterns to a degree that 
would be harmful to the public interest. 

The crux of Southern Pacific’s case is 
that it can, better than anyone else, achieve 
the economies which are the basic justifi- 
cation for mergers. 

And the key point in the Santa Fe case 
is that it can achieve economies and 
strengthen the position of Western Pacific, 
at the same time increasing rather than 
decreasing competition. 

The cases poses three alternatives for the 
Icc. 

It can forbid the marriage of Western 
Pacific with either Southern Pacific or 
Santa Fe. And there are good reasons to 
believe this decision would not be offensive 
to some of the interests now supporting 
one or the other of the marriage proposals. 

It can aprpove the marriage of two will- 
ing partners—Santa Fe and Western Pacific. 

Or it can force the marriage of a willing 
suitor—Southern Pacific—with an unwill- 
ing, protesting bride—Western Pacific. 





Let Congress Check on Highway Building 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I proposed the authorization of 
an FCI—fiying teams of congressional 
investigators—to travel from project to 
project to investigate the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System and 
make sure that the Federal funds in this 
construction are being used in the best 
interests of the taxpayer. 

Editorial comment in support of this 
proposal has come to me from many 
sections of the country. One of the most 
recent editorials is from the July 22 
issue of the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the editorial in the 
Appendix of the REcorD: 

Let ConGRESS CHECK ON HIGHWAY BUILDING 

We support the proposal of Representative 
Frep SCHWENGEL, Of Iowa, that a special 
team of investigators be employed to check 
on interstate highway construction. 

And let it be a continuing check. 

Billions of dollars are being spent on the 
Interstate System, and in some instances 
(though not in Tennessee) they are being 
spent on a hurry-up basis. In such circum- 
stances, the danger of waste—and even out- 
right fraud—is ever present. 

This program is subject to surveillance, 
of course, by regular Federal and State in- 


spectors. But in anything as big as inter- 
state highway construction there is always 


the danger of glossing over or covering up 
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mistakes. Contractors, suppliers, inspec- 
tors—everybody—is subject to the tempta- 
tion. The shortcut beckons. 

Therefore, the existence of a congressional 
investigating team might have a salutary 
effect on all concerned—and might save the 
taxpayers many dollars. 

It is reasonable to take precautions to 
see that the people get their money’s worth. 





Crisis for the Taxpayer, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a very timely editorial published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of Sunday, 
July 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRISIS FOR THE TAXPAYER, TOO 


While awaiting with some uneasiness the 
report by President Kennedy next Tuesday 
night—on what must be done in prepara- 
tion for the crisis in Berlin—Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American Taxpayer have been dealt 
@ severe jolt by the U.S. Treasury. 

Harsh facts about fiscal 1961 have been 
tabulated. Deficit for the year which ended 
June 30 was $3,900 million. This is a bil- 
lion dollars more than Secretary Dillon had 
forecast last month. It is $1,700 million 
more than President Kennedy’s final fore- 
cast in March. When President Eisenhower 
submitted his fiscal 1961 budget to Congress 
18 months ago it not only was balanced but 
called for a surplus of $4,200 million. 

The second half of the Treasury’s one- 
two punch to the American taxpayers is the 
warning that fiscal 1962, which began July 1, 
will be worse. All hope for a balanced budget 
in the present fiscal year already has been 
abandoned. The question is how big the 
deficit will be. The official Treasury fore- 
cast is $3,700 million—but this does not take 
into consideration any additional defense ex- 
penditures that might be asked by the Presi- 
dent to meet dangers in Berlin. Deficit 
predictions up to $10 billion are being voiced 
on Capitol Hill. 

Congress averted a financial crisis on the 
last day of fiscal 1961 by raising the tem- 
porary national debt limit to $298 billion— 
an increase of $5 billion over the previous 
temporary limit and 13 billion over the 
“permanent limit established by law.” The 
dismal prospect of a $300 billion national 
debt within the next 12 months becomes 
more likely with each passing day. 

It seems to us that the administration 
should tell the American taxpayers in the 
plainest of language just what is to be re- 
quired of them to meet the skyrocketing 
costs of Government. 

With the country digging itself many mil- 
lions of dollars deeper into the red every 
24 hours it is unfair to propose costly new 
spending programs for nondefense purposes, 
no matter how worthy, without telling the 
people clearly what it will cost them in 
taxes. Public opinion on many of the big 
money bills that have come before Con- 
gress this year—or are awaiting considera- 
tion—might be far different if they were 
accompanied by new taxes to raise even a 
small part of the cost. 
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Unfortunately the trend in Washington 
seems to be toward concealment rather than 
exposition of fiscal truths. The administra- 
tion’s long-range foreign aid proposals, as 
approved by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee this past week and now await- 
ing full Senate action, would empower the 
President to spend billions of dollars through 
a system of loans from the Treasury. We 
support the idea of long-range planning for 
foreign aid but we oppose the circumvention 
of orderly appropriation and budgeting pro- 
cedures in public view. 

The American people are entitled to know 
not only what they can do for their country 
but how much they must pay for what the 
country does for them. 

If relations with the Soviets have become 
worse in the past 6 months to the degree 
that a reappraisal of defense needs is re- 
quired, then there also should be a reap- 
praisal of nondefense programs. 

National defense and security must have 
priority. Taxes, in the opinion of many, are 
already near the upper limit possible in a 
free society. The alternative to higher taxes 
for defense is less spending for projects 
nonessential to defense. 





Power Excesses Threaten Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like included the attached 
editorial by Mr. Charles L. Dancey, edi- 
tor of the Peoria Journal Star, entitled 
“Power Excesses Threaten Union:” 
[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 24, 1961] 

Power EXcEesseEs THREATEN UNIONS 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


The action of the Chicago taxi drivers in 
ridding themselves of the notorious Joey 
Glimco, throwing out his union local, and 
defying James Hoffa stands in sharp con- 
trast with the recent Hoffa Teamsters’ con- 
vention. 

The biggest difference, perhaps, was that 
this decision was made in a democratic 
election with a secret ballot supervised by a 
Government agency. 

Under these conditions, even with a his- 
tory of threats and violence in the cam- 
paigning, the drivers themselves had a 
chance to express themselves freely and 
honestly with a minimum of fear or coercion. 

The result—a resounding defeat for Hoffa- 
man Glimco. , 

The lesson the public should take from 
this circumstance would properly be to rec- 
ognize that Hoffa’s personal reputation and 
Hoffa’s power ought not make them preju- 
diced against Teamsters in general. 

It is clear that a great many drivers are 
the captives of this union, and that Hoffa 
holds his terrible power largely through a 
system that has been developed. This sys- 
tem perpetuates the power of such labor 
leaders, gives unique freedoms and protec- 
tions under the law for their machinations, 
and effectively deprives the individual mem- 
bers of a good measure of their freedom. 

It is not an accident that the leadership of 
most international unions becomes a life- 
time job, in sharp contrast with such posi- 
tions of leadership in truly democratic or- 
ganizations or even in corporate manage- 
ment. 


Any one can see that there is something 
peculiar about this tendency for union lead- 
ership at the national level to be unchanged 
except by death, retirement, or imprison- 
ment (and not always then). 

The basic structure of union organization 
deserves some attention. There is some- 
thing wrong with the system. In view of 
the characteristics it has betrayed in the 
past 20 years—with such great power accu- 
mulated at the very top—there is a serious 
question whether this kind of power struc- 
ture realy deserves to be immune to taxes, 
and immune to antitrust laws. There is 
serious question whether this kind of power 
structure, indeed, deserves the unique right 
to strike, and the equally unique right to 
impress members by the coercion of the 
union shop. The mere use of the label 
“labor union” doesn’t entitle anyone to 
these special powers and privileges. 

They have been bestowed as parts of a col- 
lective bargaining right of workers in mat- 
ters of their hours, wages and working con- 
ditions. Those are the special considera- 
tions whereby these special immunities have 
arisen. 

But what is the situation when union 
activities go far beyond that function? When 
they become political powers? When they 
intrude into basic areas of property owner- 
ship and management policy having only re- 
mote connections with wages, hours, and 
working conditions? And when the legal 
bargaining agent accumulates powers over 
the workers more significant than any true 
representation of them? 

These questions are being provoked by the 
wide ranging activities of a Walter Reuther, 
far beyond the boundaries of activity which 
have been associated with union’s privileges 
and special protections. His doctrine of 
labor (meaning union leaders) as equal part- 
ners with management and government is an 
invitation to some equalizing in the law in 
antitrust areas, and tax immiunity areas. 

Mr. Hoffa’s bid to sew up all transportation 
facilities, with all contracts expiring in 1964, 
is a tremendous pressure on the U.S. Govern- 
ment to end union immiunity under anti- 
trust laws rather than face the threat of an 
overnight complete nationwide economic 
breakdown at a word from James Hoffa. 

In short, union leaders who overreach 
themselves, either in dominating the workers 
or in forging into fields of activity where 
they do not deserve a lot of special legal 
advantages and protections, are posing a very 
serious threat to the whole legal status of 
organized labor. 

And none of us ought to confuse this grow- 
ing condition with the union membership. 

Truckdrivers, for example, deserve their 
longstanding reputation as “knights of the 
road,” and the contrast between the way 
Hoffa retained his power in convention—and 
lost it in a fair election by cabdrivers in 
Chicago, illustrates this. 

The election was a victory for union labor. 

An excess of power and its abuse is the 
biggest threat unionism faces. 





Comparison of United States and U.S.S.R. 
Agricultural Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, over 
the years a tactic of Red strategy has 
been to brag and boast about how prog- 
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ress under communism would surpass 
that of the free enterprise capitalistic 
system. Propagandawise, this effort has 
been aimed at creating the illusion that 
communism was the new wave of the 
future. 

By experience, however, we have 
learned that Red word power is substan- 
tially more dynamic than production 
power. In many ways the great leaps 
forward have been, rather, slow creeps 
forward. This is particularly true of 
the production of consumer goods and 
of items other than heavy industry and 
military-scientific fields. 

Recently, for example, the magazine 
Dairy Record published a timely article 
on the comparative agriculture output 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, reflecting greater efficiency and 
productivity under a free system. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

With relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, more than slightly 
strained over the Berlin issue, the compari- 
son of agriculture in this country and Rus- 
sion prepared by Richard E. Bell, of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, is especially 
timely. 

The United States has approximately 60 
percent more agricultural output and em- 
ploys much less labor and land to achieve 
this, for our farmers invest substantially 
more capital than the nationalized farm in- 
dustry of Russia, where production is 
guided by central planning for the complex 
of large-sized collective and state farms. 

Specifically, Russia employs 40 percent 
more land including hayland. In Russia 
there are 650 million acres devoted to crop 
and hayland as compared with 416 million 
acres in the United States. Last year the 
Soviet Union sowed 501 million acres of 
crops compared with our 329 million acres. 

There is wide diversity of soil types in 
Russia, but the most important area for 
growing crops is the fertile steppes and 
wooded steppe zones of the central and 
southern European Russia and southwestern 
Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. Russian 
has more than 3% times the wheatland 
that is found in the United States but in- 
sofar as corn is concerned, the Soviets have 
no land to compare to our Corn and Cotton 
Belts in terms of both soil and climate. 
Actually, the climate has been a more limit- 
ing factor in expanding farm output in 
the U.S.S.R. than the land or soil resources. 
In relation to the United States, Russia is 
much farther north and this fact and the 
great distance from sources of moisture 
has resulted in the severity and dryness of 
the Russian climate. Practically all of the 
country is north of the southern border of 
Minnesota. Yalta is in the same lattitude 
as Rochester, Minn., and Odessa in the 
southern Ukraine is in the same latitude 
as Duluth. 

The Soviet Union has a labor force of 106.4 
million people, and about 45 percent of them 
are employed in agriculture, compared with 
an estimated 8 to 10 percent in the United 
States. In other words, almost 48.3 million 
workers were engaged in agriculture in 1959 
on the Soviet collective farms and in sub- 
sidiary agriculture production. In the United 
States there were 5.8 million workers in agri- 
cultural employment in 1959. 

Mechanization of farms in the Soviet Union 
has not taken the giant strides that it has 
in the United States. In 1960 there was a 
tractor for every 70 acres of sown cropland 
in our country, compared with one for every 
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480 acres in Russia. In 1959 there were 
4,750 tractors, 3,060 motortrucks, and 1,060 
grain combines in the United States, whereas 
in the Soviet Union there were 1,036 tractors, 
729 motortrucks, and 492 grain combines. 

Last year there were 3.7 million farms, of 
which 2.4 million were commercial farms, in 
the United States, the latter accounting for 
95 percent of all farm sales by farmers. The 
Soviet Union had 53,400 collective farms and 
6,500 state farms last year. 

The collective farm is one that holdings 
have been pooled by forced collectivization 
what were formerly independent small farms 
owned by the peasants. In theory, the col- 
lective farm is supposed to be a form of pro- 
ducers’ cooperative that elects its own man- 
agement. 

The average size of the farms in the United 
States was 302 acres last year with an aver- 
age of 84 acres of harvested cropland. In 
Russia, the average is 6,785 sown acres on 
collective farms and 22,485 sown acres on 
state farms. The average U.S. farm employs 
approximately 144 workers per farm while 
the Soviet collective farm included 386 
households and the average state farm em- 
Ployed 753 workers. The only private agri- 
culture remaining in Russia are the small 
garden plots and a few head of livestock 
which farm families maintain in collective 
or state farms. 

Milk production in the United States last 
year totaled 122.920 billion pounds while in 
Russia the output was 112.500 billion pounds, 
according t> the official Soviet estimate. 

Butter production in this country was 
1.479 billion pounds (this is the figure used 
by Mr. Bell; however, the USDA estimate for 
last year was 1.388 billion pounds). The 
Soviet Union estimate for its butter produc- 
tion -was 1.870 billion pounds which, of 
course, would indicate that the Russian 
ple are not drinking the volume of milk that 
is the case in this country. 

Despite the fact that milk production in 
the United States is about 10 percent greater 
than in the Soviet Union, cows 2 years or 
older kept for milk in the United States 
totaled 19.5 million last year compared with 
33.9 million in the Soviet Union. Prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1961 show 19.3 million in 
this country and 34.8 million in Russia. 





Turkish National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wegnesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the success of a national lottery in 
Turkey. In the last 5 years, the Turkish 
Government has doubled its take from 
this lottery. The concept of a national 
lottery, once promulgated, soon gained 
happy and profitable acceptance. Would 
that we here in America could retreat 
from hypocrisy and act with the same 
wisdom. 

In 1960, total revenues from the lottery 
were $8.4 million. After prizes were 
awarded, $3.6 million remained for the 
treasury. Both the total receipts and 
net profit of the lottery have been con- 
tinually increasing in recent years. 

For some time, the Turkish national 
lottery provided the funds for the budget 
of the Turkish Air Force. These lottery 
revenues are now simply included in 
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general budget revenues without being 
specifically earmarked. 

It is not likely that a national lottery 
in America could quite support our Air 
Force, but it could, as in many countries, 
be used to keep taxes down while at the 
same time providing funds to support 
education, health, and welfare programs. 
It is about time that we caught on to this 
fiscal fact of life. 





Book of Poems Is Record of Confederate 
War by Those Who Lived It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., 
of July 20, 1961: 

(Eprror’s NotE.—This is a review of Dr. 
Hampton M. Jarrell’s book of poems, “As 
Felt in the Hearts,” to be introduced at a 
reception tomorrow afternoon at the Rock 
Hill Public Library.) 

(By John Smith) 


“As Felt in the Hearts” by Dr. Hampton 
M. Jarrell is exactly as he describes it in a 
brief foreword to the volume. It is “an 
emotional history, a record of the war as 
it was felt in the hearts of those Southern- 
ers who lived through it. The deep sin- 
cerity of their feeling still speaks to us 
through their lines, and like the good old 
Rebel who introduces the volume, these 
voices ‘won’t be reconstructed.’ ” 

Dr. Jarrell, a faculty member at Win- 
throp College and author of other works 
including a book on Wade Hampton, select- 
ed the poems for his book from hundreds 
of Confederate works. 

The poems of the Confederacy as present- 
ed by Dr. Jarrell offer a keen insight into 
the Southerner of the Confederate era. The 
attractive small gray volume bears the bat- 
tle flag of the “lost cause” on its cover. 

The division of the book into the various 
phases of the struggle enhance the feeling 
of the poems. The first poem in the book 
is “I’m a Good Old Rebel.” It is not clas- 
sified with the other following poems. The 
daring lines of this first poem are signifi- 
cant of the South’s own bold spirit of de- 
fiance in the face of overwhelming numbers. 
The last four lines of the first verse are 
typical of the feelings expressed in the Rebel 
poem: 

“I’m glad I fit against it, 
Ionly wish we’d won, 
And I don’t want no pardon, 
For anything I done.” 


The other poems are divided into five 
sections. They begin with “The Birth of a 
Nation.” This section includes the early 
poems of the struggle for southern inde- 
pendence. They are full of hope, pride and, 
as Dr. Jarrell says, “the love of the land.” 
The infant Confederate nation was finally 
born and poets across the country sang its 
praises. This section includes the widely 
known and sung “Bonnie Blue Flag” and 
“Ethnogenesis” (which means birth of a na- 
tion). The poem was written during the 
meeting of the First Southern Congress at 
Montgomery, Ala., in February 1891. 


It begins: 
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“Hath not the morning dawned with added 
light? 
And shall not evening call another star 
Out of the infinite regions of the night, 
To mark this day in Heaven? At last, we 
are 
A nation among nations; and the world 
Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled.” 


Section II contains poems of “Early Vic- 
tories.” The first 2 years of the war seemed 
to fulfill the highest hopes of the South— 
except the hope for peace,” Dr. Jarrell says 
in the introduction to this section. The 
great war leaders emerged during these days 
of hope. They are names familiar to any 
schoolboy of today. The new nation wrote 
poems to its Lee, Jackson, Stuart, Hampton, 
Beauregard and many others. 

In this same section, however, come the 
first signs of later disaster. Two of the 
greats have already fought and died. There 
are mournful dirges to Albert Sidney John- 
son and “Ashby, our bravest one—Ashby is 
dead.” 

Section III is titled “The Fighting and 
the Dying.” As the introduction to this 
section states, “for truly in the South it 
was total war.” In South Carolina boys of 
16 were drafted, and a well-grown boy of 14 
was expected to enlist. Many of them did. 
The well-known Little Griffen of Tennes- 
see—18 battles and he 16—was far too 
often the rule rather than the exception. 
This deep feeling of the South in its fight 
for independence is expressed by the thou- 
sands of old men and young boys who tried 
to fill the ever-increasing gaps in “the thin 
grey line.” 

All of the poems of this section describe 
the South as its men fought and died. 
Among these thousands who died during the 
second 2 years of the war was the great 
Stonewall Jackson. Several poems are in- 
cluded on this venerated hero, including one 
which gives the great man’s dying words, 
“Let us pass over the river and rest under 
the shade of the trees.” 

Section IV is called “War Weariness.” It 
contains poems of the dying Confederacy 
during those last months. There were no 
more men to fill the ranks of the army. 
Only the old men and the boys were left to 
face the Yankee legions as they swept over 
the once proud and happy land. City after 
city fell before the Federal hosts. “Hope 
died; but determination became more grim, 
and hatred more bitter,” the introduction 
to the section states. Thousands of grey 
uniformed men had died and now there 
were no more. Still the Federals closed in 
for a death blow and the South fought on. 
The poems take on a definite religious tone. 

The final section, “Defeat—And After,” 
contains the agonized poems of defeat. 
“After Appomattox came the agony of ad- 
justment to defeat, to satellite status, and to 
enemy occupation.” The poems are those 
expressing “bitterness, stern pride, hatred, 
regret, despair, and now and then a gleam 
of defiance or hope for reconciliation—but 
never shame or contrition.” 

Th® poems are deeply moving in this last 
section. There is the sad “Stack Arms,” 
“Weep, Weep,” “Confederate Note,” and 
“Captives Going Home,” among others in 
this section. Perhaps one of the most beau- 
tiful is the ode to the Confederate dead in 
Magnolia Cemetery in Charleston. 


The last poem in the book is “Forget? 


Never.” The first five verses of the poem 

ask: 

“Can the mother forget the child of her 
love? 


Can the father forget his firstborn son? 
Can the sister forget the brother beloved? 
Can the maiden forget the noble youth? 
Can thy true southern heart forget?” 
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The final verse: 


“Time may bring healing upon his wings, 
May bind in our hearts the shattered strings; 
Forgiveness of injuries yet may come, 
Though oppression be felt in each southern 

home. 
But ask no more. The terrible past 
Must ever be ours while life shall last; 
Ours, with its memories, ours, with its pain; 
Ours, with its best blood shed like rain; 
Its sacrifices—all made in vain. 
Forget? Never.” 





The Problems in International Air 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Chair- 
man Alan S. Boyd, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, recently delivered an il- 
luminating and  thought-provoking 
speech about the grave problems con- 
fronting the Nation’s international air- 
lines. 

His remarks, before the Common- 
wealth Club of California, provide use- 
ful background information on the inter- 
national agreements which govern air 
transportation, and he draws some clear 
pictures of the difficulties which we face 
in this area. 

I was particularly interested in Chair- 
man Boyd’s remarks because I felt they 
constituted a strong support and justi- 
fication for Senate Resolution 167 which 
I and several other members of the Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee have intro- 
duced to authorize a thorough investiga- 
tion into the problems of international 
air transportation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of these remarks printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALAN S. Boyp, 
CHAIRMAN, CIviL AERONAUTICS BoarpD, BE- 
FORE THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALI- 
FORNIA, SHERATON-PALACE HOTEL, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF., JuLy 14, 1961 
The so-called Chicago convention, which 

has been amended in oniy a few relatively 

minor particulars since its adoption in 1944, 

is the principal instrument of international 

public air law. It is subscribed to by al- 
most all the nation states of the world. 

The U.S.S.R. and Red China are the two 

big exceptions. 

The conference which drew it up was 
called near the end of World War II. 
Its main object was to define the rights and 
duties of countries toward one another in 
respect of civil aviation. The convention 
superseded earlier regional ones going back 
to 1919. It was hoped to produce a docu- 
ment which would enjoy global acceptance. 
That has nearly been achieved. 

Article 1 of this Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation states that, “The con- 
tracting states recognize that every state 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the airspace above its territory.” This re- 
peats a principle contained in earlier treaties 
and in the national law of the United States 
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and of every other country in the world, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and Red China. There 
are no servitudes on this sovereignty imposed 
by international law through custom or 
otherwise, such as those impressed on a na- 
tion’s sovereignty over its territorial waters, 
through which foreign vessels may move 
under certain ‘conditions without prior per- 
mission. Historically, seagoing vessels may 
enter foreign ports for commercial purposes 
with reasonable freedom. Such is not the 
case with aircraft. Each nation’s sover- 
eignty over its superjacent airspace is ab- 
solute. Entry into it for scheduled inter- 
national air services must be negotiated for. 
This is made explicit in article 6 of the 
Convention. Negotiation for scheduled in- 
ternational airline commercial or traffic 
rights is the subject of this talk. 

I will not go into the background and 
reasons behind the sovereignty principle and 
the requirement to negotiate for certain 
rights. That would take up all the time 
allotted me and at best would serve merely 
to inform you. My object is both to inform 
and worry you; so I shall treat with prac- 
tices under the requirement. We will be 
concerned here with traffic rights for sched- 
uled international air services only. Non- 
scheduled or charter flights, and private or 
noncommercial flights are provided for 
within express terms of the Convention, 
which in general are not too restrictive. 
Purely operational rights, such as transiting 
through a country’s airspace, or landing 
solely for technical nontraffic purposes such 
as refueling, are granted fairly freely and 
are the subject of a widely accepted multi- 
lateral treaty known as the International 
Air Services Transit Agreement. 

We, the United States, endeavored at Chi- 
cago to obtain wide agreement on a multi- 
lateral transport treaty which would have 
provided for broad commercial rights to be 
exchanged amongst participants, subject, 
amongst other things, to an understanding 
on capacity to be provided by international 
airline companies. The subject of capacity 
I shall advert to later. We failed in this ef- 
fort and afterwards withdrew from _ the 
transport agreement ourselves. In the ab- 
sence of a multilateral agreement on eco- 
nomic control of scheduled international air 
transportation, it became necessary for us 
and other nations to enter into a series of 
bilateral agreements. We are signatory to 
dozens of such agreements with individual 
countries throughout the world. It is by 
virtue of these agreements that our sched- 
uled airline companies operate abroad, and 
that those of other countries serve U.S. ter- 
ritory. 

Most important of these agreements, be- 
cause it serves as a model for most others, 
is the Anglo-American Air Services Agree- 
ment concluded at Bermuda in 1946. It is 
known as the Bermuda Agreement. It has 
been amended extensively over the years 
by route changes and additions, but the prin- 
ciples enunciated therein have hardly been 
touched, including the capacity clause. The 
same applies to the many other bilaterals 
based on Bermuda. 

Basically what we sought to do was to 
provide for a fair exchange of economic bene- 
fits. This we did by permitting foreign flag 
carriers to serve specified cities in our county 
in return for rights for our flag carriers to 
serve cities abroad within the territory of 
each country with which we negotiated. 
Since the United States is by far the greatest 
national reservoir of international air pas- 
sengers, of necessity we permitted foreign air- 
lines of any given country to enter a greater 
market than we in turn penetrated in that 
country abroad. Since there must be two 
ends to an airline route, this could not be 
avoided. 

The imbalance in market exchanges did 
not work adversely to our interests for some 
years because just after the war, we were 
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in a far better position to exploit markets 
available to us than the foreign carriers were 
to exploit the U.S. market. We had the 
latest transport equipment, skilled personnel 
and money. It has taken the leading air- 
lines from abroad some years to catch up, 
but they are doing it. Now we find that 
we are too frequently being taken advantage 
of. It was bad enough having to trade rights 
in our great markets for rights in lesser ones 
elsewhere, but our commercial and other in- 
terests dictated that we do so. Im addi- 
tion, however, we are currently suffering from 
excessive capacity competition on the one 
hand, and restrictions on our capacity on the 
other. 

The time has come to explain this capacity 
business. To understand it, you must first 
be familiar with the five freedoms of the air. 
The first two I have already touched on: 
they are the right to transit the airspace of 
a foreign State, and the right to make land- 
ings for technical purposes only. The third, 
fourth and fifth freedoms are commercial 
rights. The third and fourth permit the air- 
lines of any two contracting states to carry 
traffic originating in either of the contracting 
States and terminating in the other. It is 
third freedom if the traffic is enplaned on 
a carrier in its own country and carried to 
the other. It is fourth freedom if the traffic 
is enplaned on a carrier in the other country 
and carried to its own. Fifth freedom is the 
bogey. This is the carriage of traffic; that 
is passengers, goods or mail, between a term- 
inal in the territory of one contracting party 
and a terminal in the territory of a third 
country by the carrier of the other contract- 
ing party. 

I will illustrate the three freedoms by way 
of examples. Let us use the Bermuda or 
Anglo-American agreement. Third freedom 
would be the carriage of traffic on a U.S. car- 
rier originating in US. territory and termi- 
nating in United Kingdom territory, or the 
carriage of traffic on a United Kingdom car- 
rier originating in United Kingdom territory 
and terminating in US. territory. Fourth 
freedom would be the carriage of traffic on a 
U.S. carrier originating in United Kingdom 
territory and terminating in US. territory, 
or the carriage of taffic on a United Kingdom 
carrier originating in U.S. territory and ter- 
minating in United Kingdom territory. 

Fifth freedom would be where a US. air- 
line carried traffic between a United King- 
dom point and a point in a third country as 
terminals, or where a United Kingdom air- 
line carried traffic between a US. point and a 
point in a third country as terminals. 
This traffic is troublesome to treat with 
fairly because at base it is traffic which un- 
der the terms of the bilaterals is primarily 
for the carriers of the countries between 
which it is traveling. So, if a US. airline 
carries traffic moving between the United 
Kingdom and Cairo, for example, it is carry- 
ing it under fifth freedom rights, whereas 
a United Kingdom or Egyptian carrier would 
be carrying on a third or fourth freedom 
basis, which is what we call primary justifi- 
cation traffic. Under Bermuda-type agree- 
ments, traffic moving between any pair of 
countries is considered to be primarily avali- 
able to the air carriers of those countries, and 
only secondarily available to others operat- 
ing between those two countries in the course 
of a through flight. 

The Bermuda and similar bilaterials state 
that services provided by a designated air 
carrier shall retain as their primary ob- 
jective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of 
which such air carrier is a national and 
the country of ultimate destination of the 
traffic. 

Capacity means the number of passenger 
seats offered for sale, or amount of space 
or weight offered for cargo in a given time, 
per day or per week for example. Capacity 
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Offered is supposed to bear a relationship 
to the carrier’s primary justification mar- 
kets, that is to its third and fourth freedom 
traffic. Only incidentally is the carrier to 
pick up fifth freedom or third country traffic, 
although it is entitled to carry a reasonable 
percentage of such traffic. 

The alarming thing is that a number of 
foreign carriers are offering services far 
beyond the needs of their primary justifica- 
tion markets. They are cutting into the mar- 
kets of others, including the United States 
especially, contrary to the terms of our bi- 
lateral agreements with them as we under- 
stand those terms. This is markedly true of 
several Western European carriers and at 
least one Asian carrier which are offering 
many more services to the United States than 
are justified by their rightful share of the 
total traffic under the Bermuda scheme of 
things. By this device, they hope to divert 
other carriers’ third and fourth freedom traf- 
fic to themselves. Excessive capacity over 
given routes can only result in uneconomic 
operations, which is precisely what is pla- 
guing many airlines today. 

Our carriers are managing to hold on to 
a large percentage of their primary justifica- 
tion traffic, but heavy inroads are being 
made into it improperly in my view. Despite 
capacity discussions with several foreign 
governments, we have not been able to con- 
vince them of the propriety of our argu- 
ments and the impropriety of their carriers’ 
excessive services. The situation is becom- 
ing increasingly serious with the augmen- 
tation of large jet services over the Atlantic 
notably. We stand ready at all times to 
review the capacity offered by U.S.-flag car- 
riers, and are prepared to give assurances 
that it will not exceed that amount en- 
visaged in our agreements. Indeed, the vast 
percentage of the U.S. carriers’ business is 
third and forth freedom traffic, originating 
or terminating in our own territory. The 
same simply cannot be said for a number 
of foreign airlines operating to this country, 
which makes for wasteful and uneconomical 
competition contrary to the bilaterals. 

As if this were not trouble enough, we are 
also suffering from the reverse situation, 
particularly in Latin America. There we 
are arbitrarily being shut out of fifth free- 
dom markets beyond reason. That is to say 
we are not even being allowed to carry an 
amount of such traffic which bears a reason- 
able relationship to our third and fourth 
freedom traffic. And in Latin America and 
elsewhere, some governments are trying to 
restrict the number of services offered by U.S. 
carriers despite the fact that they can be 
justified by indisputable third and fourth 
freedom traffic statistics. This is an attempt 
to predetermine capacity, even though the 
historical interpretation of the Bermuda 
language makes it clear that capacity is 
subject to ex post facto review, not pre- 
determination. 

As time goes on, as more new countries 
bring new carriers into world markets, as 
the existing companies expand their services 
with modern jets, these problems and the 
attendant ineconomy they produce, become 
more and more aggravated. Something must 
be done to correct the situation. Obviously 
we cannot sit idly by and watch the economy 
of a vital industry be destroyed by the in- 
economy or impropriety of its foreign count- 
erpart. We will have to take drastic action. 
There must be a reappraisal of our agree- 
ments and the conduct of all parties under 
them. 

With great foresight, our President recent- 
ly instituted a project, known as project 
Horizon, to determine US. aviation goals for 
the next 10 years at home and abroad. A 
report will probably be made to him this 
month, and no doubt we can expect action to 
be taken quickly on it. Surely our problems 
will not be solved in a day, and very likely 
further and continuing study will be neces- 
sary to arrive at equitable solutions. We 
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who have direct responsibilities in this area 
welcome the opportunity to assure our coun- 
try its rightful place in world aviation. We 
ask no more. We are willing to grant each 
other country no less. We cannot afford, 
however, to -be restricted and hampered on 
the one hand in our international operations, 
and to be taken over the coals by some for- 
eign carriers operating in US. territory, 
which carriers are taking advantage of the 
reasonable terms of their agreements with 
us. We must have adherence to agreed prin- 
ciples without equivocation. Short of that, 
the principles must be reworked and re- 
worded to permit of no equivocation. 

If you have no responsibility in this area, 
you have at least a great interest in it, be- 
cause at stake is the future of our interna- 
tional air transportation system, at once so 
vital to our commerce, our postal service, and 
our defense, which is why I picked this topic 
today. 

I do not mean to take a protectionist view, 
but we are working within a treaty area. 
Certain terms have been imposed on us as 
the price of agreement. We deal with sover- 
eign countries and must make concessions 
to their points of view. If our carriers must 
be shackled in this or that respect, then for- 
eign carriers must operate within the same 
restrictions, otherwise we simply will be 
slaughtered economically. A detailed study 
of the situation may indicate that the limi- 
tations on our carriers’ services should be 
lifted altogether, whereupon I would happily 
agree to remove restrictions on foreign 
carriers. Whichever way it is to be, the air- 
line companies of all countries must operate 
within the terms of the agreements, and 
their governments must see to it that there 
is no evasion. We stand ready to do just 
that: to honor our foreign commitments. 
We must insist at the same time that com- 
mitments to us are met with similarly. 





K’s Troubles at Home May Increase 
Danger at Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Mr. Wendell 
Reynolds, editor of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser, Huntington, W. Va., has taken a 
microscopic view of Khrushchev’s bluster 
on West Berlin, and sees it as an attempt 
by the Kremlin’s boss to cover growing 
dissatisfactions at home, the yearnings 
for greater independence and freedom 
by Communist satellite nations, and the 
disenchantment with Communist aid 
programs by neutralist nations. 

Because I feel that Mr. Reynold’s keen 
editorial deserves widespread attention, I 
ask that it be printed from the July 24, 
1961, issue of the Huntington Advertiser, 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

K’s TROUBLES AT HOME May INCREASE DANGER 
AT BERLIN 

One major motive behind the Soviet drive 
to get allied forces out of Berlin is the pri- 
mary Communist aim of gnawing away at 
every island of freedom and of finally swal- 
lowing the entire free world. 


Another is to remove prosperous free West 
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Berlin as a continual embarrassment to 
Communist officials. The thriving West sec- 
tion of the city is a daily reminder to the 
regimented residents of East Germany of the 
glaring difference between the abundant life 
of the free enterprise system and the drab 
existence under the Red rule that makes the 
average citizen a slave of the state and the 
top dogs of the hierarchy. 

Still another motive behind the Commu- 
nist-made crisis could be to draw attention 
of the people of the Soviet Union from the 
difficulties at home. 

An old trick of dictators is to try to make 
their subjects forget their own troubles by 
centering their attention upon an inter- 
national problem and regaining their loyalty 
to an unjust government by stirring their 
patriotism against imaginary dangers from 
without. 

The growing restlessness of the people of 
the Communist satellite countries has been 
demonstrated by the increasing flow of 
refugees from East Germany into free 
Berlin. 

The spirit of nationalism is reported grow- 
ing throughout the Communist empire, and 
is especially evident among the Red colonies 
of Eastern Europe. 

Within the Soviet Union itself there are 
growing pockets of inner decay indicated 
by widespread official thievery, rakeoffs and 
falsification of reports of operations. 

Abuses have become so flagrant that they 
have brought about the enactment of a law 
imposing the death penalty for ‘economic 
crimes” such as forgery and embezzlement 
of public property. 

Among the more sophisticated young Com- 
munist intellectuals there is reported a 
growing interest in money and the good 
things it can make possible for a people 
supposed to find their pleasure in their 
devotion to the Marxist-Leninist dogma. 

The inadequacy of the Communist sys- 
tem is brought home to the average citizen 
through the scarcity of food.- This Soviet 
problem is multiplied by the hunger of 600 
million Chinese next door to the sparsely 
populated vast reaches of Siberia. 

Dissatisfaction at home is increased by 
the sight of food and supplies going abroad 
in the Communist foreign aid program. The 
difficulty is increased for Khrushchev by the 
refusal of the neutral nations to take orders 
from him after accepting his assistance. 

Although Cuba’s Castro is following the 
Soviet lead in setting up a Communist 
regime, Albania is moving toward independ- 
ent Red rule, and the emerging African 
states seem at least for the present to be shy- 
ing away from Khrushchey’s control. 

The Soviet dictator is reported even to 
have charged that Red China’s Mao is at- 
tempting to encourage the development of 
factions in other countries hostile to Rus- 
sian communism. 

Between the pressure of Mao’s reported op- 
position, supported even within the Kremlin, 
and the growing desire of the people for 
more freedom, Khrushchev may feel a tight 
squeeze that calls for spectacular action to 
solidify his position. 

The result could be his pressure upon the 
allies in Berlin. 


If all these reports are true and not just 
propaganda to generate a weakening com- 
placency in the free world, they may mean 
that Khrushchev is in serious trouble. 

They do not necessarily diminish the 
danger at Berlin. They may even increase 
the danger, for Khrushchev may feel he has 
to create a diversion for his people by stirring 
international trouble. He could even be con- 
vinced that war is necessary to save him and 
his regime. 

The sensible course for us and our allies 
is to prepare for the worst in the hope that 
our firm stand will convince him that in any 
war he may start his own country will not 
escape wholesale disaster. 


1961 
Project Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
spread support which is being given to 
Project Hope by the American people 
is evidence of the confidence that many 
of us have in this practical down-to- 
earth program for helping less fortu- 
nate people throughout the world with 
their many health problems. 

The People to People Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., here in Washington, headed 
by Dr. William B. Walsh, sponsors the 
“wonderful voyages of the SS Hope, a 
hospital ship, which is now on a train- 
ing and teaching mission to the nation 
of South Vietnam. 

One of my constituents and neighbors, 
Dr. F. Howard Westcott, of Tanafly, N.J., 
is presently working as a volunteer 
aboard the SS Hope. 

The Hackensack (N.J.) Record, of 
June 30, carries a very interesting story 
about Dr. Westcott and his family. Be- 
cause of the great interest in Project 
Hope and its remarkable work, I, under 
unanimous consent, include the article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

“HOPE’s” A DREAM COME TRUE 


(By Frank Sherry) 

TENAFLY.—Hope is what men live by. But 
for Dr. F. Howard Westcott, Hope is also the 
name of a dream. 

Dr. Westcott, a highly successful physician 
with a New York City practice who lives here, 
is a member of the volunteer medical staff 
aboard the hospital ship SS Hope now on a 
training and teaching mission to the nation 
of South Vietnam. 

For the 57-year-old physician, the big 
white ship moored at a pier in Saigon rep- 
resents the attainment of a dream which 
has endured for 35 years. 

The doctor’s wife Georgia, who is flying 
tonight to join her husband in Saigon, ex- 
plains: “My husband started out to be a 
medical missionary. As a young medical 
student that was all he wanted. But then 
came marriage and a family. The mission- 
ary work had to be postponed and he went 
into private practice. About a year ago he 
read of the SS Hope and volunteered for 
the initial voyage to Indonesia.” 

Unfortunately, she said, the mercy ship’s 
complement was full at the time. The dream 
had to be deferred again. 

“About 2 months ago,’”’ Mrs. Westcott said, 
“Dr. William B. Walsh, the organizer of the 
idea, asked him to go on the Saigon trip. 
He jumped at it.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC LETTERS 


Mrs. Westcott said her husband, who spe- 
cializes in internal medicine, has been writ- 
ing enthusiastic letters home ever since. 

“The letters,” she said, “describe the ship 
with its maze of passageways and the rou- 
tine followed by the staff. He says the 
Vietnamese are charming people but that 
they suffer from diseases we would find un- 
believable. This is from a man with 35 
years medical experience.” 

She declared that she will also serve as a 
volunteer aboard the ship as a medical sec- 
retary. ‘My part is minimal,” she asserted, 
“I’m excited about it and very glad 
to be near my husband.” 
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By July 7, Mrs. Westcott said, she expects 
to be in Saigon. 

“I was originally planning to spend the 
summer on a sightseeing tour to Honolulu 
and Hong Kong. I admit I wasn’t looking 
forward to flitting around while my hus- 
band was working. But now I’m very ex- 
cited.” 

The departure date for the Hong Kong 
trip, she said, had been set for July 12. 
“Now I’ve had to move everything up 2 
weeks. It’s been a hectic 2 days, what with 
arranging visas and packing and getting 
tickets. I’ve never been out of the conti- 
nental United States before. I haven’t the 
faintest idea what it will be like. Inci- 
dentally, I plan to take a whole suitcase full 
of medical supplies with me.” 

There are four daughters and five grand- 
children in the Westcott family. The 
youngest daughter, Julie, 17, attends the 
local high school. Martha, 21, attends the 
Duke University School of Nursing. Two 
other daughters are Mrs. Noel Melville, a 
Navy wife, and Mrs. Ruth Barnhardt, mar- 
ried to a physician in Chapel Hill. 

Speaking for the family, Mrs. Westcott 
said, “We are all proud of him and happy 
for him, too.” 





Massachusetts and the Moon Flight 
Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Gov. John 
A. Volpe, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, has urged the President 
to consider a site in Massachusetts for 
the home of Project Apollo’s Moon 
Flight Center. Governor Volpe, in a let- 


ter to the President, concisely outlined - 


an ideal location for the center fitting 
all the qualifications set forth by the par- 
ent agency, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. I especially 
concur in the feeling that the Bay State 
provides a site which, if selected, would 
be chosen “on completely logical and 
practical grounds.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Governor Volpe’s 
letter, which so well states the case for 
Massachusetts: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As one Bay Stater to 
another, I have some hesitancy about at- 
tempting to outline to you the unquestion- 
able advantages that Massachusetts offers as 
a site for the proposed $60 million moon 
flight center project Apollo, of the Aeronau- 
tices and Space Administration. 

I know you are fully aware of our Com- 
monwealth’s assets in this, and other re- 
spects, but I am certain you will be inter- 
ested in data researched by my staff to show 
that Massachusetts is the natural, logical, 
and most suitable place in which to estab- 
lish the moon flight center. 

May I list administration requirements for 
a site, and the data that shows how Massa- 
chusetts meets them more perfectly than 
any other location within our knowledge. 

1. The site will require an area of at least 
1,000 acres. The Federal Government now 
owns lands in Hingham that more than 
meet requirements. There is an unused 
Navy depot there; neither purchase nor land 
takings would be necessary. This ideal site 
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is virtually ready-made at no acquisition 
cost. 

2. Water transportation. There is deep 
water right to the Hingham site. The heavi- 
est equipment could be brought by boat, at 
minimum expense, directly to the site. 

In addition, there are offshore islands 
that could be most useful if it were desired 
to incorporate them for security or segre- 
gation reasons into the project—and all are 
in a sheltered, calm, water location. 

3. Nearness to a large air terminal (per- 
mitting easy and quick access for personnel, 
conferees, etc.). The Hingham site is almost 
within sight, across Boston Harbor, of Logan 
International Airport, one of the world’s 
finest. 

4. Nearness to research institutions, sci- 
entific industries, laboratories, etc. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is there such a 
concentration of scientific facilities avail- 
able, ranging from our great universities and 
colleges, such as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Lincoln Laboratories, 
Harvard, to the foremost electronics indus- 
tries, which have brought fame to Massa- 
chusetts as a chief scientific center of our 
Nation. 

Many are already engaged in advanced 
space work and research for our Government 
and are only minutes by many forms of 
transportation from the Hingham site. 
Another advantage of the Hingham site 
would be its close proximity to the Govern- 
ment Quartermaster Center at Natick. 

5. Skilled labor market. Massachusetts 
has long been famed as a foremost skilled 
labor market of the Nation. A survey re- 
veals 400,000 scientists, engineers. and 
skilled technicians now working here. 

6. Area in which we live. The entire area, 
for many miles around, is a most attractive 
and advantageous place in which to live— 
noted for its high standards of living, its 
high degree of culture, its outstanding edu- 
cational opportunities. All make the area 
most attractive to scientists and others who 
might come here in connection with proj- 
ect Apollo. 

7. Cooperation—civil—industrial—govern- 
mental. The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, many other business, civic, cul- 
tural, religious, educational groups, our con- 
gressional delegation, our labor groups, our 
State and local governments stand ready to 
give traditional Massachusetts cooperation to 
project Apollo. 

While this letter is lengthy Mr. President, 
it only touches the highlights of the many 
advantages that Massachusetts offers to proj- 
ect Apollo. 

May I urge your help in bringing this 
project to Massachusetts on the completely 
logical and practical grounds, that to do so 
would be in the best interests of our Nation 
and what the project is designed to accom- 
plish. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor. 





Historical Letter From Andrew Jackson 
Property of Prominent Camdenite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks on the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment from the Camden Chronicle, Cam- 
den, S.C., of July 21, 1961: 
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{From the Camden Chronicle, July 21, 1961] 


HisToricAL LETTER From ANDREW JACKSON 
PROPERTY OF PROMINENT CAMDENITE 


President Andrew Jackson says again that 
he was born in South Carolina. 

A member of the Kershaw County His- 
torical Society has in her possession the 
original of the following letter, a photostat 
copy of which is in the archives of the 
Kershaw County Historical Society was writ- 
ten to Hon. Richard I. Manning, a Mem- 
ber of Congress at the time. 

WASHINGTON, 
March 21, 1836. 

Dear Sir: I have read with much pleasure 
your letter of the 19th instant and the 
speech it enclosed on the subject of the re- 
ception of the abolition memorials. 

In every view I have been able to take of 
the subject my mind has become more 
thoroughly satisfied that the course taken 
by Mr. Pinckney was the most effectual one 
to quiet the agitation which had been pro- 
uced by the attempts of the abolitionists. 
Whilst his resolutions place the subject of 
constitutional power in respect to the States 
on the proper ground, and wisely abstain 
from agitating the abstract question of the 
legal power of Congress within the District 
of Columbia, in respect to which intensive 
and honest differences of opinion were known 
to exist, they embrace the most important 
of those considerations of expediency on 
which the citizens of the nonslaveholding 
States can give us the aid of their coopera- 
tion in checking what is manifestly dan- 
gerous to the peace and harmony of the 
country—a character which the sound and 
reflecting portions of a large majority of the 
Northern and Western people have no hesi- 
tation is ascribing to the scheme of abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia. Had 
Congress abruptly refused to receive the 
petitions which were presented to them from 
those persons who proceed on the principle 
that Congress is as free to legislate on the 
interests of this District, as the States can be 
with respect to the concerns within their 
respective limits, it is obvious that the effect 
would have been an increase of agitation by 
connecting the right of petition with the 
abolition question. Seeing then that there 
were many persons in Congress who, al- 
though they believed that Congress possessed 
the legal right to interfere with the subject 
of slavery in the District were nevertheless 
willing to unite in the most solemn and 
obligatory expression of their opinion against 
its exercise, it appears to me that the highest 
considerations of duty required, from those 
who were anxious to quiet the uneasiness 
which the agitation of the subject had pro- 
duced, some step that would admit the 
declarations of this opinion. This was done 
by Mr. Pinckney and the temperance and 
patriotism you have evidenced in sustaining 
him are deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion and cannot fail to secure you the ap- 
probation of a liberal and generous public. 

I will not, of course, be understood by 
these observations as casting any censure on 
those who have felt it their duty to oppose 
the reception of these petitions. In answer- 
ing your letter I could not with propriety 
withhold the expression of my conviction 
that the course adopted by Mr. Pinckney 
was the true one to quiet the apprenhen- 
sions of our southern brethren and to satisfy 
all parties that no attempt to effect the 
objects of the abolitionists, whether in, or 
out of this district, could possibly succeed, 
or would be seriously entertained by any 
considerable portion of the American people. 

I feel the less hesitation in being thus 
explicit to you, as well on account of the 
personal interest which, in common with my 
fellow citizens of the South, I have in the 
subject, as because of the kindness with 
which you have addressed me as the repre- 
sentative of that portion of South Carolina 
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which gave me birth. I look back with fond- 
ness, sir, to that sacred spot, and feel an 
interest in whatever affects its character and 
prosperity which words can scarcely express. 
Among the reminiscences of my life now 
near its close there are none so bright as 
those which recall the scenes of my youth; 
and you could offer nothing more acceptable 
to my feelings than the assurance that the 
inhabitants of the region feel the interest 
of friends in my private welfare while they 
approve of my public conduct. You will 
confer a favor upon me, if on your return 
to your fellow citizens you will say this much 
to them on my behalf. 

I am, 

Very sincerely, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
To Hon. R. I. MANNING. 





Where Do We Go From Here? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the labels “reactionary,” “out of date,” 
“old fashioned,” and “‘a horse and buggy 
conservative” that may attach to me, I 
continue in the firm conviction that the 
financial solvency of this Nation should 
be of far greater concern to all of us than 
the loud-mouthed threats of Nikita 
Khrushchev, who quite evidently is find- 
ing trouble right in his own Communist 
backyard. 

Our President has very wisely empha- 
sized the dangers of false assumptions 
in dealing with a madman like Khru- 
shchev and I am sure that every patriotic 
American will applaud such steps as may 
be necessary to put us in shape to meet 
any act of aggression that may be in 
the making against us. As a practical 
matter, however, there is ample evidence 
that the bully boy of the Kremlin is 
simply giving forth with his annual 
propaganda tirade in hopes of throwing 
the Western Powers off balance and it 
has undoubtedly surprised him to ob- 
serve the alacrity with which the allies 
have closed ranks, All of which under- 
scores the question of just how far 
America should go in setting up defense 
programs that will drive us further down 
the road of deficit spending while at the 
same time conveying to the Soviets an 
alarm not justified by actual circum- 
stances. 

Undoubtedly, the Nation is facing a 
crisis of sorts but instead of an emer- 
gency involving our military security it 
may well be one that centers largely on 
the American taxpayer as such. In a 
timely editorial in the July 22 issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer’ entitled 
“Crisis for the Taxpayer, Too,” there 
apears this cogent observation: 

If relations with the Soviets have become 
worse in the past 6 months to the degree 
that a reappraisal of defense needs is re- 
quired, then there also should be a reap- 
praisal of nondefense programs. 

National defense and security must have 
priority. Taxes, in the opinion of many, are 
already near the upper limit possible in a 
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free society. The alternative to higher taxes 
for defense is less spending for projects non- 
essential to defense. 


Along the same lines there appeared 


earlier in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin these pertinent editorial opinions: 


This huge spending is not being accom- 
panied by the sort of responsibility which 
an individual would be compelled to ex- 
hibit—a tightening up of domestic programs 
to compensate in part for the greater space, 
aid and defense outlays. 

It might even be prudent to reconsider, 
in the light of the huge deficit now an- 
nounced, some of the big spending measures 
which have already been enacted, or put the 
actual outlay of money into deepfreeze un- 
til the international situation calms down. 

The huge deficits, mounting debt and 
threatened higher taxes, if not accompanied 
by curtailed domestic programs, are all suf- 
ficient to cause grave concern among think- 
ing taxpayers. If they lead to greatly un- 
balanced budgets, the Nation will be pushed 
headlong down the road to inflation. 


I am not prepared, Mr. Speaker, to 
subscribe to the opinion advanced by 
some that an emergency might be wel- 
comed by the administration as a means 
of taking the minds of the taxpayers 
away from the questionable benefits that 
have already been voted this year to im- 
plement the welfare state, even though 
the record of the majority party might 
lead one to that conclusion. 

No one likes to quote Adolph Hitler on 
anything but he certainly emphasized a 
truism when he told his people that 
“they couldn’t have both guns and but- 
ter,” that they couldn’t prepare for war 
and expect to enjoy an improved living 
standard. 

To apply that obvious truth to our 
present situation the President should 
serve notice that the gadgets of bureauc- 
racy; namely, public housing, urban re- 
newal, subsidized sewage disposal, an 
expanded farm program, Federal aid to 
education, vast public power projects, 
and that hodge-podge which goes un- 
der the name of “social welfare,” must 
all be set aside urtil we have prepared 
ourselves to meet communism’s aggres- 
sive threat. In my opinion all of these 
give-away plans serve primarily to 
weaken the fibre of our people and, if 
curtailed, would leave us better equipped 
to face up to Khrushchev’s challenge. 





New Frontier Program Swelling 
Republican Ranks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tives across the country are learning that 
their best hope for a return to constitu- 
tional government, reduced Federal 
spending, and a curtailment of Federal 
controls over the lives of the people, lies 
within the strength of the Republican 
Party. The following news item from 
the Washington Evening Star indicates 
what is happening: 
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ONE HUNDRED TEXANS BLAST KENNEDY, 
SwITcH TO REPUBLICANS 


LITTLEFIELD, TEx., July 26.—Some 100 con- 
servative Democrats of this west Texas farm 
and ranch country have announced they are 
switching to the Republican Party. 

They explained their action Monday night 
in a resolution blaming the Kennedy ad- 
ministration with irresponsible spending to 
buy votes and power by pretending to give 
people something for nothing. 

R. W. Manley, former county commis- 
sioner, was elected chairman of the group, 
estimated at about 120. 

He said the philosophy of Senator GoLp- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona, has wide sup- 
port in our area. He also praised Senator 
Tower, Republican, of Texas, adding: 

“We feel we cannot help them by continu- 
ing to call ourselves Democrats when the 
Democratic Party is against everything these 
two outstanding Americans stand for.” 





Congressional Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned from the wire services that the 
administration believes now it has the 
votes to pass a back-door financed $8.8 
billion foreign aid bill. 

I hope the American people under- 
stand what is involved by back-door 
financing and that thereby this vast ex- 
penditure of public funds would not be 
subject to scrutiny, annual review, and 
control of Congress. Surely if the Presi- 
dent gets his way the Founding Fathers 
of this beloved Nation will turn over in 
their graves. 

Under leave to do so, I include at this 
point an editorial from the July 29, 
1961, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
which seems appropriate to this subject: 

CONGRESS SHOULD KEEP CONTROL OVER 

FoREIGN-AID SPENDING 

People can argue ad infinitum about the 
number of billions which the American tax- 
payer should be willing to contribute to the 
“economic development of less-developed 
countries and areas, with emphasis upon 
assisting the development of human re- 
sources.” Doubtless there are humanitarian 
reasons for many of these activities, al- 
though their relation to American interest 
and security seems difficult to establish. 

The Act for International Development 
(Senate bill 1983) sets no overall price tag 
on foreign aid beyond the $8,800 million in 
loans over 5 years, plus some $1,700 million in 
grants to be made available in fiscai year 
1962. However, the bill gives the President 
such wide authority to tap other programs 
and resources, including military and 
strategic stockpiles, that the total could be 
far greater. An estimated total outlay of 
$10,529 million over the next 5 years, not in- 
cluding $1,885 million in military aid plus 
“such sums as may be necessary” to imple- 
ment the act, is probably close to reality. 

Whatever the total, it is an amount which 
caused Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
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to report widespread fear that “without new 
and more painful price inflation the econ- 
omy cannot furnish $7,300 million more for 
foreign aid and also finance the welfare 
measures urged by the President.” Further- 
more, it is curious that such a measure 
should be urged by the same administration 
that wants to impose new taxes on corpora- 
tions that set up plants in other countries— 
genuine “foreign aid” as opposed to give- 
aways. 

However, the central objection to this bill 
is the method designed to get the money 
without troubling Congress to appropriate 
it in the traditional way. This foreign-aid 
bill contemplates back-door spending on an 
unprecedented scale, a practice which Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri 
Democrat, has described as reprehensible. 
The annual appropriation system, which 
has taken care of vastly expanding Govern- 
ment activities, including two major wars, 
an expensive police action and billions in 
foreign aid; is not considered adequate to 
finance the social development of Africans, 
Asians and Polynesians. So Congress is 
asked to authorize the President to make 
loans for projects in unspecified areas of up 
to $900 million in 1962 and $1,600 million 
for each of 4 years thereafter and to get 
the money for this purpose by borrowing 
from the Treasury—in other words putting 
the whole thing on the cuff and outside the 
regular appropriation process. The bill grabs 
$300 million a year from repayments to the 
Treasury, which would in normal circum- 
stances go to reduce the national debt or 
even to relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 
ing, the State Department points to other 
programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is 
necessary in “helping the aid agency to ad- 
minister a long-range development pro- 
gram.” This is not an impressive argument 

The U.S. Congress constantly appropriates 
money for domestic long-term projects, and 
the military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign aid program be an ex- 
ception to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
handed out through the back door, and the 
grants for which Congress is graciously per- 
mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undetermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 mil- 
lion remains unexpended from previous as- 
sistance programs, including $2,400 million 
for military aid. 

The bill is also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of the 
bill. For example, the administrator is re- 
quired to make all facts and figures avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office—un- 
less deterred by ‘‘a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnishing 
thereof pursuant to such requests and his 
reason therefor.” Thus it would seem that 
there need be no accounting to Congress 
of the way vast sums are spent if the Presi- 
dent is willing to state why the information 
should be withheld. However, similar clauses 
have appeared in earlier foreign aid bills. 

It is hard to believe that any Congress 
worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 
surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. To 
do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however promising, could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress 
for all kinds of projects. 
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An Opinion of the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in a de- 
mocracy, both sides of any issue have 
equal right to public scrutiny. With this 
principle in mind, it has been my policy 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
upon the request of people whom I 
represent, opinions that do not neces- 
sarily coincide with my own. 

Therefore, under leave to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp, at the request of a 
constituent, Mr. Burton Prince, of West- 
field, Mass., I include the following edi- 
torial by E. C. Ertl in the Montreal Fi- 
nancial Times: 

A CrRACKPOT—By APPOINTMENT 


(Article in the Montreal Financial Times, 
by E. C. Ertl, managing editor) 

We do not know the John Birch Society 
from the SPCA, although both appear to 
have laudable objects. The SPCA tries to 
prevent dogs and cats and similar friends 
from being abused. From what the papers 
tell us, the John Birch Society tries to or- 
ganize, for the first time, the anti-Commu- 
nist elements into an effective force. 

What interests us most in the present 
set-to is the very loud attempt being made 
to describe anti-Communists as crackpots, 
fascists and lunatic fringers. 

We must conclude that the society is be- 
ginning to hurt where it counts. The pack, 
therefore, is in full cry. Anyone who wants 
to enjoy “liberal” goodwill must get into 
the act. 

One Senator in Washington describes the 
society as well larded with rightwing crack- 
pots. He is not on record as ever having 
spoken against leftwing crackpots. As a 
matter of fact, left wingers simply are not 
talked about that way; not by those who 
want to retain their position in the chow 
line, well larded, if the phrase may be bor- 
rowed, with leftwing crackpots. 

Two things stand out in all this. 

One is the concerted effort to make it 
appear dangerous to be anti-Communist. 
People without a backbone are still falling 
for this gag. The other is the use of any 
means to equate conservatism with facism, 
to make the conservative idea appear as 
merely a curtain behind which lurks the 
ghost of Hitler. 

Hand in glove with this nonsense go the 
split tongue semantics of those brains, well 
washed, that can equate democracy with 
communism and who now find it fashionable 
to try the same thing with Mau-Mauism. 

OVER THE COALS 


Anticommunism is currently being hauled 
over hot coals. The anti-Communists, the 
creators of the lie or the dupes who revel 
in the smiles of the greasy set, they have 
had their successes. American governments 
being what they are, with their built-in wire- 
pullers who rule no matter who is running 
the White House kitchen these fleas on the 
body politic have had much to crow about in 
the past 15 or 20 years. 

They have had the good fortune of hav- 
ing one man fall from a hospital window 
just after he had realized that he had been 
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made a patsy and tried to halt the parade 
down the garden path. They have even 
had the outrageous luck of seeing some men 
in hospital beds from very minor illnesses 
when it was most convenient to the anti- 
Communists that they should do so. 

It must be said that too many of the con- 
servative, anti-Communist elements have 
been cowed in the United States. This is 
the inevitable result of course, when an ever 
larger share of all business originates with 
the Government, where the permanent ap- 
paratus rules the roost. 

The current attack against the John Birch 
Society, can only be another part of a cam- 
paign to wipe out resistance against com- 
munism at home. It started a few months 
ago with similar attacks against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

This committee has been in existence for 
a long time. It has sought out Nazis and 
Reds who evidently were dangerous to the 
country. Finding Nazis inevitably brought 
some considerable applause from the same 
people who would rave about the commit- 
tee’s undemocratic nature whenever it 
flushed up a flock of Reds. 

It is not really funny. The sudden open 
attacks against the committee, composed of 
members of both parties again hints that its 
searches may have struck close to pay dirt. 
The usual “one hundred clergymen” could 
be relied upon to sign, along with toothsome 
Eleanor; her trophy hunters of the Civil 
Liberties League, which more and more is in- 
terested only in the civil liberties of people 
on the left, and the witch hunters of the 
Red China lobby. 

But these days you do not lose anything 
temporarily. And since we cannot afford 
to lose for good we can only trust that the 
John Birch Society is what Canada’s neu- 
tral newspapers say it is and that it is really 
as dangerous to communism as the current 
flap would indicate. 

Perhaps true and intelligent conservatism 
will still regain its voice and power. But 
this means that some chaps will have to 
leave the remunerative cocktail and speech- 
making circuits and go back to work for a 
living and for a future. 





Federal Aid to Private and Parochial 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, Pastor Ed- 
wards, of the Swanton Methodist Church, 
of Swanton, Ohio, has distributed to his 
parishioners a few pronouncements of 
the Methodist Churc’ in Ohio on the 
subject of Federal aid to private and 
parochial schools which, I believe, de- 
serve the attention of all the Members 
notwithstanding their position on this 
important subject. These pronounce- 
ments are as follows: 

First. Such action is a definite viola- 
tion of the historic American premise of 
separation of church and state. The first 
amendment holds that religious freedom 
can most surely be combined with re- 
ligious peace by making it unlawful to 
grant public money to the church. 

Second. It has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which stated: 
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No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. 


Third. A move such as this would un- 
ldermine the principles of our public 
school system and destroy one of the pil- 
lars of our Nation’s unity and strength. 

Fourth. The use of public funds, either 
in the form of grants or loans, for the ad- 
vancement of any arm of the church 
is to further sectarian ends. Parents 
who wish to send their children to pri- 
vate schools must be willing to pay the 
cost. If such private schools are sup- 
ported by the taxpayer, then the parent 
whose child goes to the public school will 
be paying twice over—once to support the 
public school and once to support the 
private school which his child does not 
attend. 

Fifth. There is a possibility that those 
seeking to avoid desegregating public 
schools would use such Federal funds to 
build segregated private schools. 





Dr. Dawe: I Quite Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, friends 
of mine in the medical profession have 
recently called my attention to an ar- 
ticle in the July issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, which they feel, and I agree, war- 
rants careful consideration by all 
Members of Congress charged with legis- 
tive decisions on matters affecting the 
medical profession. 

E. Lloyd Dawe, the author, is a physi- 
cian, surgeon, and psychiatrist, who un- 
derwent premedical and medical train- 
ing at the London Hospital Medical 
College of the University of London, 
England; and who received degrees in 
medicine and surgery and interned at 
the Connaught Hospital in London. 

After 4 years as a medical officer in 
the British Army, he entered practice 
under the British National Health Serv- 
ice in London, and it is during this pe- 
riod that he observed the British Health 
Service and its effect on the medical 
profession as well as on the welfare of 
all residents of Great Britain. 

Dr. Dawe’s article follows in full for 
your consideration: 

Dr. Dawe: I Quir SOCIALIZED MEDICINE— 
Doctor REVEALS POTENTIAL DANGERS TO 
AMERICA’S HEALTH IF GOVERNMENT RUNS 
MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 
A curious demand came one day in London 

from a patient of mine, a middle-aged fac- 

tory worker. 

He wanted me to prescribe for him 10 
pounds of absorbent cotton, which is used 
in packing open wounds and which could be 
ordered almost free under Britain’s program 
of nationalized medicine. 

“What on earth do you want with all that 
absorbent cotton?” I asked. 

“I want to restuff a sofa,” he replied. 
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When I refused to approve this improper 
request, he angrily threatened to withdraw 
his whole family of six who were my regular 
patients. 

This attitude of disdain for the British 
health care program and the doctors who 
serve under it became widespread soon after 
the National Health Service was established 
in Great Britain in 1948. 

It is only one—and perhaps the least im- 
portant—of the potential dangers America 
faces if a system of nationalized medicine is 
adopted in this country. A compulsory Fed- 
eral health insurance bill now pending in the 
U.S. Congress is the thin end of the wedge 
that quite probably could bring deteriorat- 
ing medical standards and medical care in 
the United States. 

As an intern in a London hospital and 
later in general practice there, I witnessed 
the unbelievable waste, interference, and 
bureaucratic regimentation that have ac- 
companied Britain’s unwieldy social experi- 
ment. 

I paid Government-imposed fines for pre- 
scribing the best medicine for my patients. 
I spent anxious hours in search of hospital 
space for the critically ill. I saw hospital 
grants frivolously spent on television sets 
and new carpeting. 

Practice under the National Health Service 
soon became intolerable for me, as it has for 


- thousands of British and European doctors 


who have left their countries to practice in 
America. I, too, chose freedom and came to 
the United States to practice under what I 
firmly believe is the best existing medical 
system in the world today. 

Politicians who favor enactment of new 
Federal medical care in the United States 
today are making the same wishful promises 
and tranquilizing assurances that were 
heard in England 13 years ago. 

Americans should heed the lesson taught 
in England, and guard well the high medi- 
cal standards and freedoms they now 
possess. 

The proposed medical care legislation now 
at issue in Congress would provide for pay- 
ment of hospital, nursing home and home 
health services to aged beneficiaries under 
the social security system. Providers of the 
health care would have to agree to meet 
specific Government requirements. They 
would be paid by an increase in the social 
security taxes levied on employers and 
employees. 

Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who would admin- 
ister the proposed law, has been widely 
quoted as saying that the legislation would 
not authorize Government supervision or 
control over the practice of medicine, the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided or the selection or compensation of 
those offering the health care services. 

However, the bill itself states that hos- 
pitals, nursing facilities, and home care 
agencies must meet such conditions of par- 
ticipation as the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare requires. 

The Health Secretary says that doctors 
would not be included in the program. 
However, the bill specifically includes 
pathologists, radiologists, physiatrists, and 
anesthesiologists working in hospitals or 
serving the hospital’s outpatient clinics. 
The bill also would include interns and resi- 
dents in teaching hospitals. 

It is naive to suppose that once this leg- 
islation became law it would not be extended 
gradually to cover all medical practice and 
health care services for the entire U.S. popu- 
lation. It is equally naive to suppose that 
Government financing will be provided with- 
out Government control and ultimate Gov- 
ernment operation of medical services. The 
Government would be irresponsible if it 
spent public funds without adequate con- 
trols and supervision. 
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Innocent-sounding provisions of the medi- 
cal care measure can prove to be far different 
in practice. I saw similar provisions as they 
were applied under Britain’s National Health 
Service. 

For example, the pending medical care 
legislation limits the drugs and biologicals 
that will be provided for patients to those 
included in the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, National 
Formulary or New and Non-official Remedies. 

In Britain the amount and kind of drugs 
were also restricted for the general practi- 
tioner. Only doctors on the staffs of hos- 
pitals initially could prescribe new drugs 
not listed in the British Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary. Government-licensed 
drug houses supplied medicines, which the 
general practitioners were supposed to pre- 
scribe by their generic name. 


HOW HE FACED FINES 


Nearly every week, either the doctor with 
whom I was in practice or I would be fined 
because we had prescribed a drug which 
in our best judgment was needed by a patient 
but which was not on the Government’s 
official list. 

Once I was charged for prescribing a drug 
that actually was in the official listing. I 
pointed this out rather acidly to the bureau- 
crats who had erred. The charge was re- 
mitted, but I never received an explanation 
or apology. 

On another occasion I discovered that 
Luminal, a brand name for phenobarbital, 
which was being produced in large quantities 
by a private firm, was actually less expensive 
to obtain than the phenobarbital being made 
in the Government’s drug houses. 

The restrictions on a physician’s judgment 
to prescribe the best medicine for his patient 
fell particularly heavily on the younger doc- 
tor. For instance, the new man in the field 
might prescribe a new and expensive drug 
for arthritis, whereas the older physician 
might order aspirin. Since the Government 
levied a charge on doctors whose prescrip- 
tions exceeded a certain percentage of the 
average cost for the particular area in which 
they practiced, the physician who prescribed 
the more expensive medicines suffered fi- 
nancially. 

It became natural for a doctor to hesitate 
to prescribe certain drugs when he knew it 
would cost him money. It was difficult 
enough to get by on the restrictive com- 
pensation the Government allowed. 

A physician in general practice was paid 
a fixed fee per patient per year no matter 
how frequently he saw the patient. To 
earn a living of about $4,000 a year he had 
to see approximately 100 patients a day. 
Medical specialists were attached to hospi- 
tals and paid a salary by the Government. 

I have a friend who has a rural practice 
in England still. He gets by only because 
he also has a chicken farm. His income from 
his chickens is greater than from his prac- 
tice. 

Since medical care theoretically was avail- 
able. to everyone at anytime, we were literally 
swamped with patients, many of them with 
trivial complaints or with no ailment at 
all, I remember one elderly woman who was 
in and out of the office three or four times a 
week. This old dear lived alone and mainly 
wanted someone to talk to. 

Free service to all naturally leads to over- 
utilization. Patients and proper medical 
care suffer. 

With the best will and intentions we 
could not give all the time we should have 
to our patients. The general practitioner 
tended to send any cases where diagnosis was 
difficult or time consuming to outpatient 
departments of the hospitals. Less and less 
minor surgery was done in the doctor’s office, 
since there was no time. 

Besides the heavy patient load, the time 
spent on Government paperwork was fan- 
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tastically high. If a man was too ill to work, 
he had to have a certificate filled out by his 
physician. For each week he was not on 
the job a certificate was necessary, and an- 
other certificate had to be completed when 
he returned to work. 

There were certificates for free milk or 
orange juice for children when this added 
nourishment was necessary and complicated 
forms any time anyone was treated who was 
not on a doctor’s list of regular patients. 
Form filling and correspondence with the 
Government thus became one of the physi- 
cian’s major functions. He was reduced to 
the role of part-time clerk. 

The lack of time to care for patients meant 
more of them had to be shunted off to hos- 
pitals. Doctors tended to lose touch with 
their patients when this happened, as prac- 
tically no general practitioners are on hos- 
pital staffs. The doctor could visit his pa- 
tient in the hospital, but he got the uncom- 
fortable feeling that he was in the way be- 
cause he had no responsibility for the patient 
then. The hospital staff was in authority. 

When the patient was released, his doctor 
got a brief letter from the hospital saying 
what had been done, but this break in-medi- 
cal-care continuity is hardly the best kind of 
treatment for the patient. Rarely, too, did 
the patient have any choice over who would 
treat him in the hospital. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the politicians who support the 
medical-care bill before Congress say that it 
provides free choice of either hospital or 
doctor. 

Under the National Health Service, pa- 
tients not only had no choice of hospitals; 
they were fortunate to get accommodations 
at all in the jampacked institutions. 

I remember an elderly patient who frac- 
tured her hip. I spent more than 3 hours 
on the telephone before I could locate a bed 
for her, and it was in a hospital on the other 
side of London. 

I remember, too, a 24-year-old woman 
who had a sudden cerebral attack. I be- 
lieved it was neurological in nature, but I 
knew she needed a specialist for proper 
diagnosis. After 4 hours on the phone, I 
finally was able to get her into a hospital. 
A brain cyst was discovered. The young 
woman lived, but the wait had not helped 
her. 

I remember, too, a man of about 60 who 
had a heart attack and was in a state of 
some shock. Two hours of phoning finally 
found hospital space for this emergency case. 
A central phone service finally was estab- 
lished which relieved this problem to some 
extent. But private or semiprivate rooms 
were almost unheard of. In some hospitals 
the crowded wards even had beds down 
the middle aisles. 

Unless surgery was of emergency nature, 
up to a 2-year wait was customary. I had 
several child patients with chronic ton- 
silitis who were on the waiting list for opera- 
tions the whole year I was in practice in 
London. 

A major reason why the hospitals were 
so overcrowded was the heavy load of eld- 
erly patients, the very age group that the 
health care measure now before Congress 
would cover. Since hospitalization was free, 
many of the aged in Britain were shuttled 
off to the hospitals rather than being cared 
for at home by their families. 

I appreciate that the aim of the aged 
health care legislation is to help a group of 
citizens who frequently incur heavy medical 
expenses. However, as a psychiatrist, I am 
convinced that the elderly person should 
not be encouraged in dependency. He 
should not be made to feel that he is a 
pitied ward of the state, a worn out object 
of charity. Let us not destroy the self- 
reliant spirit. The older patient must have 
an incentive to keep living, to continue to 
be useful. 
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Existing legislation, enacted by Congress 
only last year, provides a program of care 
for needy aged who cannot afford the costs. 
But to encourage all the aged to give up 
their independence and become debit mem- 
bers of society, to receive doles regardless of 
need, could be a destructive influence on the 
older population. 

Though health care of the elderly is often 
more expensive than that of younger per- 
sons, the British found that their attempts 
to improve the health services for the mi- 
nority downgraded the services for the ma- 
jority. There are even indications that the 
health of the overall population was not 
greatly improved by the service as such. 

One might expect that, with health care 
available to anyone regardless of cost, the 
country would be healthier. However, Brit- 
ish businessmen found that absenteeism in 
plants and companies nearly doubled the 
first year the health service was in effect. 

The dissatisfaction with the national 
health service has been strikingly shown in 
the sharp rise in voluntary health insur- 
ance plans in Britain. When the health 
service first was established, private health 
insurance fell off drastically. But now 
those who can afford it buy private health 
insurance because of the better treatment 
and benefits it assures, though the insured 
must also carry the heavy taxes that pay 
for the nationalized health plan. 

The poor British taxpayer has been milked 
dry. The health service now costs more 
than five times the original estimate. One 
of the main reasons is that there are two 
or three government clerks for each doctor. 
On that basis, if the United States adopts a 
Government-operated health system, the 
Federal Government would have to hire 
nearly 2 million more clerks. 

When the British Health Service began, 
the staff of the hospital where I was an 
intern seemed to double overnight. The 
signs of bureaucracy—excessive paperwork, 
overhead and impersonal treatment—were 
immediately apparent. 

Hospitals apply to the Government for 
block grants for operating expenses. If a 
hospital has any money left over when it has 
completed a fiscal year, the next year’s grant 
is reduced by this amount. Naturally, this 
system encourages wasteful practices and 
penalizes economical hospital adminis- 
trators. 

I have seen hospital money spent for tele- 
vision sets, new carpeting and other purposes 
of a nonmedical nature just to use up re- 
maining funds in a budget. 

Patients and pharmacists were not guilt- 
less either. Some patients had arrange- 
ments with their pharmacists whereby they 
would bring in a prescription for Government 
paid medicine and use it instead to pay for 
cosmetics of an equivalent value. The waste 
and redtape might be worth the price if they 
assured the best medical practice and health 
care. However, bureaucratic administration 
brought outrageous governmental interfer- 
ence that discouraged and handicapped 
medical men. For example, these two inci- 
dents involved my brother-in-law. He, too, 
is a physician refugee of the national health 
service and is now practicing in New Mexico. 

One New Year’s Eve, my brother-in-law re- 
ceived a message to make three house calls. 
There was no indication of an emergency 
nature. But by the time he reached the 
third house, the patient had already been 
sent to a hospital by another physician. 

A complaint was brought against my 
brother-in-law and he was taken before a 
government health service tribunal that 
acted as prosecutor, judge, and jury. A doc- 
tor under this situation is not even allowed 
representation. Though he pointed out that 
he had no way of knowing the patient was 
in an emergency condition, we was fined 
£50. 
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On appeal, the decision was overturned 
and justice was done, but it had cost him 
untold anxiety and loss of prestige, through 
the bad publicity of this star chamber pro- 
cedure. He was not even able to sue for 
malicious abuse or on other grounds. 

On another occasion, Government inspec- 
tors who periodically check doctors’ offices as 
to the condition of furnishings and even 
decor, demanded to see the living quarters 
of my brother-in-law which were in the 
same building. 

I came to the United States because I 
sought the opportunity to practice medicine 
in a way that I thought best for both doctor 
and patient—without regimentation, restric- 
tions, and interference. I want only two 
people in the medical relationship—myself 
and my patient. There should be no imper- 
sonal governmental third party. 

In this country I have found freedom of 
action and professional choice. Now I feel 
I am practicing in the best existing system 
in the world. It is not perfect. But we are 
striving to make it better. And the best med- 
ical care can be given only in the system 
where a doctor is not a government clerk 
but an individual with professional dignity 
and freedom. 





Berlin and Hanford 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is scheduled to speak to a nation- 
wide television audience tonight on the 
world crisis. Presumably, he will suggest 
what the American people can expect 
and what they must be prepared to do in 
the crucial period that lies ahead. 

Whatever sacrifices are needed, there 
is no doubt about the general determina- 
tion to make every contribution that may 
be necessary to demonstrate clearly and 
without equivocation that the free world 
will make no further concessions to the 
Kremlin’s unreasonable demands. On 
this question, America is firmly united. 
We are genuinely annoyed at the Soviet’s 
perennial call for the Western Powers to 
retreat further in order that godless 
communism may extend its sphere of 
domination ever further. 

A defense program requires enormous 
Federal expenditures. Under prevailing 
conditions, scientists and engineers must 
always have in development new weap- 
ons and mechanisms that make existing 
models cbsolete. It has become a truism 
that an airplane, rocket, or other projec- 
tile may be outmoded before it comes off 
the production line. The public is aware 
ef the cost of such progress. The tax- 
payer does not object to whatever ex- 
penditures that are necessary for na- 
tional safety. He has never failed to 
respond. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if keeping our faith 
and refusing to concede in Berlin re- 
quires an allout mobilization effort, we 
are ready to pay the bill. In the light 
of this anticipated financial burden, 
however, we resent more than ever the 
numerous unnecessary projects—both 
foreign and domestic—that are ever 
present for congressional consideration. 
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If the international situation is so 
critical as to require mounting appropri- 
ations for defense purposes, the admin- 
istration owes it to the people of this Na- 
tion to reexamine its other spending pro- 
grams and eliminate or reduce every 
nonessential project. 

Take the proposed Hanford electric 
generating facilities, for instance. The 
provision—wisely rejected by the 
House—to invest $95 million in gener- 
ating facilities has been reinstated in 
the Atomic Energy Commission au- 
thorization bill by the Senate. I am 
confident that my colleagues will again 
refuse to permit appropriations for this 
monstrous extravagance, but meanwhile 
the administration, under the pressure 
of its revitalized defense program, 
should voluntarily withdraw its an- 
nounced desire to go ahead with the 
Hanford power station. 

Now, under the popular philosophy of 
reckless Government spending without 
regard to indebtedness or responsibili- 
ties, $95 million is not considered a large 
sum by big bureaucrats. Let me tell 
you how a $95-million burden would af- 
fect the people who pay the taxes. If 
every man, woman and child in the 
seven largest communities in the con- 
gressional district which I represent 
were to pay $1,000 each to the Federal 
Government, the total amount would still 
not be enough to cover the initial cost 
of the Hanford electric generating proj- 
ect. I emphasize the word initial be- 
cause you know and I know that this $95 
million would shoot up over the 100 mil- 
lion mark very quickly after the project 
got started, and before you knew it you 
would be sending many more millions 
of good money after the bad used in the 
kickoff ceremonies. 

I ask my friends here today to take 
these figures and adapt them to your 
own districts. Add up the populations 
of some of your communities until you 
come to 95,000 and then visualize the 
Government’s taking away from every 
single citizen $1,000 to be used, not for 
settling the Berlin crisis, not for pulling 
Laos out of a hole, not for saving 1 
square foot of this earth from further 
communism encroachment, but for erec- 
tion of a powerplant out where you do 
not need additional power even for civil- 
ian requirements. Now I recognize that 
95,000 people are but a small percentage 
of the total populations of some of our 
metropolitan cities, but who here would 
be willing to take that large a segment 
of the people of New York or Philadel- 
phia or Chicago or points south and west 
and explain that 95,000 individuals, not 
households, must hand over $1,000 each 
to the Federal Government so that it 
may undertake another expensive bu- 
reaucratic masterpiece? 

For the information of my colleagues 
who are also fearful of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to take over pro- 
gressively larger shares of American 
business and industry, I refer you to a 
1952 Bureau of Reclamation publication 
entitled “Future Power Transmission of 
the West.” That booklet includes a 
map of what is described as a concept 
of a 500,000-volt power system. You 
will find that, even 9 years ago, the bu- 
reaucratic dream was to link generating 
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facilities from the Pacific coast to the 
Great Lakes and even down to the Gulf 
of Mexico in a vast grid work of lines 
that would make a commissar of power 
in the Kremlin look like a minor leaguer. 

We are building to challenge the to- 
talitarian state, not to imitate it. We 
do not need to use $95 million of U.S. 
Treasury funds to take over more of the 
responsibilities of private industry. 

The taxpayers in Pennsylvania resent 
the administration’s insistence on the 
Hanford generating facilities. We have 
an additional interest in defeating the 
proposal because it would present an- 
other impediment to our economy. Proj- 
ect Hanford represents a vicious disre- 
gard of the taxpaying public. It is com- 
pletely unrealistic at a time when em- 
phasis should be placed on national 
defense. It sets the pattern for further 
debilitation of the coal industry. 

If the administration has any regard 
for its pledges to assist coal areas, for 
its promises to cut unnecessary extrava- 
gances, and for its responsibility in mat- 
ters of national defense, the Hanford 
power project will be withdrawn forth- 
with. 





Need for Attention to Defense Role of 
Transportation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to present for the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Joseph C. Sche- 
leen, which appeared in the July 22, 1961, 
issue of the Traffic World magazine. 
This highlights, I believe, one of the very 
important needs for a census of trans- 
portation: 

ATTENTION TO DEFENSE ROLE OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Can anyone speak more authoritatively 
about the role of the multifaceted trans- 
portation industry as a national defense 
instrumentality than the executives in the 
Federal Government who “live with” na- 
tional preparedness problems every day, who 
are intimately familar with transportation 
requirements as related to national security? 
The question can’t be answered seriously by 
anything but an emphatic “No.” But there’s 
another question which we confess inability 
to answer: Why does advice from such Gov- 
ernment executives apparently go unheeded? 

Few people in the military establishment 
of the United States are as well qualified to 
speak about the relationship of the Nation's 
carriers of passengers and freight to effective 
preparedness against any sudden attack on 
this country than the executive dierctor of 
the Military Traffic Management Agency, 
Maj. Gen. I. Sewell Morris. The opinions of 
Maj. Gen. John P. Doyle (U.S. Air Force, 
retired), former director of transportation 
of the Air Force, more recently staff director 
of the transportation study group which, last 
January, issued for the Senate commerce 
committee a report on national transporta- 
tion policy, likewise must command respect. 

Quoted and endorsed in the Doyle report 
were these observations, made in a report 
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issued in 1959 by the Kilday subcommittee 
of the House committee on armed services: 

“Transportation is unquestionably the 
most important industry in the world. You 
can no more operate a grocery store or @ 
brewery than you can win a war without 
transportation. The picture that emerged 
from our hearings—on transportation cap- 
ability—was one of a plethora of outdated 
and outmoded equipment, deferred mainte- 
nance, inadequate highways, depressed earn- 
ings, claims of unfair tax regulations, 
favored treatment of one mode over another 
by subsidization, and the like, all of which 
reflected an unenviable state of suspended 
animation, detrimental to the economy and 
dangerous to the defense of the country.” 

In chapter 3 of part I of its transportation 
policy report, the Doyle study group said: 
“We cannot escape the conclusions that our 
national transportation plant is not ready to 
a sneak attack; that unnecessary loss of 
equipment and crews can be expected from 
such attack and that such losses would com- 
promise our early survival efforts. (In addi- 
tion, we believe that much potential ca- 
pacity will be unnecessarily lost through in- 
decision and confusion in the initial stages 
of an emergency because of lack of adequate 
Planning and exercises, and that this loss 
can be critical to our survival as a Nation.) 
Further, we believe that this situation is 
primarily the responsibility of government 
as a result of inadequtae executive and con- 
gressional leadership in this area.” 

Depth of concern over problems incident 
to fostering of “the growth of a transpor- 
tation system that will be responsive and 
flexible to the demands of war” was expressed 
by General Morris, the MTMA director, in 
testimony he gave, July 19, in a hearing 
held by the subcommittee on census and 
Government statistics of the House com- 
mittee on post office and civil service, in 
support of a census of transportation in 
1963. After asserting that “it is in the area 
of emergency planning that we have our 
greatest concern with the lack of complete 
statistical data,” General Morris specified 
various respects in which currently avail- 
able transportation data were deficient or 
lacking. He summed up his plea to the sub- 
committee by saying that “America should 
not continue to deny herself basic knowledge 
of perhaps her most vital industry.” He 
was referring, of course, to the transporta- 
tion industry. 

In the course of his testimony, General 
Morris informed the subcommittee about 
the laudable—and urgently needed—“broad 
program” cooperatively undertaken by the 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and the Department of De- 
fense to collect nationwide data on the cur- 
rent ability of the Nation’s transport to per- 
form. General Morris said the conclusions 
of this study would be available early in 
1962. 

“The information to be developed by 
NDTA,” he said, “covers the rail, motor, air 
and water modes of transport and will iden- 
tify passenger and freight equipment and 
their supporting facilities. The data also 
include information on public warehousing 
and ocean ships in ports. Information will 
be developed for peak, low, and average 
periods of operation. What the NDTA study 
will answer are such pressing questions as 
how many of the 2,800 Pullman cars now in 
operation are in a given city, on a given 
day.” 

The revelation of need, from a defense 
standpoint, for transportation data that the 
proposed census would develop. should, 
in and of itself, suffice to persuade 
the House post office subcommittee on census 
and statistics, and, through it, the appro- 
priations committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, that the public interest requires a trans- 
portation census. There was support for the 
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quinquennial census proposal (authorized 
by law since 1948 but never financed by ap- 
propriations) from various sources, includ- 
ing the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. On behalf of that agency, Charles 8S. 
Brewton, assistant director for resources and 
production of the OCDM, testified that his 
agency required, but could not presently 
obtain, information about the size, strength, 
geographical location, concentration and 
present employment of the private carriage 
segment of the transportation system. 
Sharing with a large number of other 
citizens the conviction that inattentiveness 
to transportation needs in connection with 
national preparedness for an emergency 
would be disastrous, we are uneasy, at this 
moment, because of the fact that an Ex- 
ecutive order of the President, issued July 
20, reallocating civil defense responsibilities 
to the Secretary of Defense and others, 
makes no mention of transportation. That, 
coupled with the indication that the Presi- 
dent is “postponing” (reportedly until next 
year) his long-awaited transportation 
message to Congress, makes us fearful that 
White House planners are giving transporta- 
tion the old brushoff. We hope there will 
be developments in the very near future that 
will prove such fears to be unfounded. 





High Sheriff Michael W. Carroll, of 
Franklin County, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, local gov- 
ernment definitely is a driving force in 
our Nation today. Because of their in- 
herent closeness to the people they serve, 
the personalities of municipal or county 
Officials play a great part in the effec- 
tiveness of the job they perform. Es- 
sentially, men are the determining fac- 
tor in the strength of our local gov- 
ernments. One man whose character 
made him an ideal individual to suc- 
ceed in his job was Michael W. Carroll, 
high sheriff of Franklin County, Mass. 

Sheriff Carroll’s career in county law 
enforcement began in 1911, and cov- 
ered all of the past 50 years. When 
elected high sheriff, it was with the 
nomination of both political parties, and 
he successfully maintained this respect 
which allowed him to run unopposed for 
two additional terms. 

The character of the man himself was 
the key to his success. At the time of 
his death, the following editorial in the 
Greenfield, Mass., Recorder-Gazette de- 
scribed him well and paid glowing tri- 
bute to his devotion to his career: 

AND GOODBYE 

A sheriff's duties may not consume so 
much time and attention as those of a State 
or city policeman, yet America has a far 
more vivid picture of the former. 

A western “hoss” opera wouldn’t be much 
good without one. A drama about the old 
homestead consumed by its mortgage 
wouldn’t, either. A sheriff with silver star 
on his chest and a widebrimmed felt hat is 
as familiar as the image of Uncle Sam him- 
self. 

Franklin County’s most distinguished 
sheriff of recent year was Michael Carroll 
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of Millers Falls. Some years before him 
there was another from the same township 
by the name of Chenery. And while the 
services of a sheriff may not be quite in 
such great demand as they were in early 
days of the country, the right man in the 
position can make a name for himself. 

Sheriff Carroll was the right man. His 
death this week reminded all within these 
26 towns and beyond that few have taken 
their tasks more seriously. As a man chosen 
by the people to perform a difficult, strenu- 
ous, and often unpleasant task he responded 
with a purpose rarely equalled. He did it, 
in fact, for half a century. 

Sheriff Carroll first was appointed a dep- 
uty sheriff in 1911. Twenty-seven years 
later he became a special sheriff. By this 
time he had won the admiration and re- 
spect of virtually all deputy sheriffs as well 
as important figures in both major politi- 
cal parties. Each endorsed his petition for 
nomination and in subsequent years he had 
no difficulty in winning reelection. 

Carroll’s popularity could be ascribed to 
the rare combination of personal severity 
and compassion. He was not one that any- 
one in his right mind would choose to ruffle. 
And by the same token he could be sur- 
prisingly gentle. He had a keen sense of 
human nature which helped sharpen his 
ability to hunt down a criminal. 

He also was always on the job. He be- 
came a familiar figure about the county 
courthouse and when his services were not 
required there he frequently was consulted 
on other matters of law and order. 

Success, perhaps, was due in part to the 
distinguished figure which he cut. A tall, 
erect, powerful man he appeared in virtual- 
ly every respect the typical American sheriff. 
In early like he had a shock of thick black 
hair. Later it turn to snowy white, yet dark. 
= light, he was the personification of jus- 

ce. 





Impacted School Areas Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for in- 
formation of our colleagues, the full 
text of H.R. 5349, calling for a 2-year ex- 
tension of the impacted school area 
legislation and for which a discharge 
petition, already signed by a number of 
the Members of this body, is now at the 
Clerk’s desk, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress) is 
amended by striking out “1961” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1963”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1963”, and (2) by striking 
out $40,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$60,000,000”. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958-1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1960-1961”. 

Sec. 2. The Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-fiirst Congress), is 
amended by striking out “1961” each time 
it appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) 
and inserting “1963” in lieu thereof. 
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The Overfed Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address which I was privileged to 
deliver before two outstanding groups of 
business and professional men in my 
State, the Pulaski Heights Lions Club, 
of Little Rock, on Monday, July 24, 1961, 
and the Pine Bluff Rotary Club on Tues- 
day, July 25, 1961. 

The title of the address is ‘“‘The Over- 
fed Federal Government”: 

THE OVERFED FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(By Hon. Date ALFrorp, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas) 


I am sure that many of you, at some time 
in your lives, have seen what happens when 
an honest businessman goes bankrupt. At 
first the shock to his ego and to his posi- 
tion to the community render him almost 
helpless. Though he might have been very 
kind and considerate to those around him, 
his false friends quickly leave and his true 
friends are put under a big strain. Other 
businessmen are reluctant to deal with him 
because his credit is bad and his money 
tainted. He finds it hard to provide for his 
family and other responsibilities. One of 
the harsh facts of life is that money does 
not come easily and you cannot spend more 
than you make and not go broke. If it is 
an unhappy sight when a man goes bank- 
rupt, think how much worse it is when a 
whole country goes broke. 

If we were to paint the Devil with good- 
ness and say that everything the Federal 
Government spends our money for is good, 
it would still be true that the Government 
cannot afford to spend more than it earns. 
And if the Federal Government goes bank- 
rupt, then it cannot spend for anything— 
good or bad—and worst of all, we still would 
have to pay for the Federal bankruptcy. We 
might even have to pay to some country 
which is currently taking foreign aid from 
us. What are the chances for America go- 
ing broke? ‘You can tell the health of any 
business or government by the size of its 
expenditures and debts. The debt of the 
Federal Government is about $300 billion. 
I’d like to do a little arithmetic. The Fed- 
eral Government each year takes in a gross 
revenue of not quite a hundred billion dol- 
lars. And from this gross revenue, the Gov- 
ernment deducts, for various trust funds 
and other funds established by law, enough 
to bring down the Federal income to about 
$75 billion. This means that if the Federal 
Government did not spend anything for 
the next 4 years, it would just barely pay 
its debt with its present income. This is 
quite a mortgage. 

How did we get so far in hock? We got 
into debt because of the size of Federal 
spending. How did the spending get big? 
Because the Federal Government is big—you 
might even say the Government is overfed. 
How do we get rid of big debts, big spending, 
and big government? The obvious answer 
is to accord more responsibility and power 
to the State governments, which originally 
got together and established the Federal 
Government. I mean that we should return 
to government by Constitution. 

On June 7, 1776, the Continental Congress 
of our American Colonies was in session in 
the State House in Philadelphia. This was 
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the climax of a long political conflict be- 
tween our forefathers and King George III 
of England. I do not propose to review here 
the long list of grievances affecting trade, 
taxes, invasion of legislative rights, usurpa- 
tion of power by controlled judges, military 
abuses and other displays of unbridled power 
in oppression of the people. Actual war had 
broken out, but the colonists still clung to 
the vain hope that the King would listen to 
reason and commonsense. A peaceful rep- 
resentative from the Colonies had been re- 
fused an audience, so the representatives of 
the Colonies heard Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia read a resolution on June 7, 1776: 

“That these united Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British crown; and that all 
political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved.” 

Then, on July 4, 1776, 185 years ago, a 
resolution drawn by a committee headed by 
Thomas Jefferson was adopted: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Oftentimes it does not occur to some ob- 
servers that such mental giants as Ben 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson had not 
failed to note that all men are not equal. 
That, of course, is obvious—the weak and 
the strong, tall and short, genius and the 
weak minded, rich and poor. Their mean- 
ing is perfectly clear—all men are created 
equal as far as being recognized by the 
Throne of Heaven—and all men are created 
equal before the law. Their meaning was to 
insure the freedom of the people and their 
safety by giving to government limited 
power and not the power to control. Their 
meaning was to preserve the freedom of the 
people from the government itself. The 
Federal Government was to have only such 
powers as were needed for national defense, 
coining money and regulating matters of 
concern between the States. However, to be 
sure that this Government could not build 
itself into a despot, as had been throughout 
history, they established three separate func- 
tionaries, i. legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

They knew that this system of government 
would be clumsy at times, but they preferred 
this to the danger of one with too much 
power, the power to oppress the people. 
Therefore, unlike any government in exist- 
ence, the Founders withheld from these 
agencies certain powers which were “re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” It is imperative that we must never 
lose sight of the fact that this thing called 
government is an apparatus of power. The 
statement of John T. Flynn has never been 
more true than it is at this present moment: 
“The historic struggle of man to be free has 
consisted in the effort to subdue the State.” 
He warned against “the highly organized 
Central Administration, armed with public 
funds and with the compulsive machinery of 
the government.” 

It is obvious to all students of history that 
the early American patriots distrusted the 
Federal Government which they, themselves, 
brought into existence. Why was this so? 
The Founders of our Republic were both 
statesmen and historians and they knew that 
prior to that time every government in his- 
tory had eventually turned its power against 
its own people, confiscating their property, 
imprisoning them without trial by jury, and 
making a mockery of the dignity of man. 
That fact was true without exception and 
without regard to how the leaders came to 
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power. Therefore, the reason our Founders 
were afraid is that the power of government 
is always a dangerous weapon in any hands. 
When their task of forming a Republic under 
the Constitution was completed, Gladstone 
stated that the delegates had produced “the 
most wonderful work ever struck at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” As 
Franklin left the Convention Hall someone 
asked what kind of government they had 
formed. He answered: “A republic—if we 
can keep it so.” 

If we can keep it so. That is the duty of 
every American patriot today, because today 
we are seeing our freedoms vanish bit by 
bit and to the close observer of the body 
politic our liberties seem to be falling away 
at a gallop. The Bill of Rights still exists 
on paper, but we must awaken other Ameri- 
cans for the spirit that caused it to be 
written seems to be disappearing. When 
that American spirit is gone, the words will 
be nothing and the internationalist planners 
will have won their victory through our own 
complacency and our own greeds of special 
interests and our seeming desire for govern- 
ment-guaranteed “compulsory security.” 

No single individual is to blame and no 
single American political party is to blame. 
Too few of us seem to have the desire to 
keep Government out of our business and 
out of our personal affairs. We want free- 
dom, but we ask for price controls and we 
demand more and more Government hous- 
ing and Government employment and Gov- 
ernment planning in urban affairs and Gov- 
ernment planning in agricultural affairs. 
We complain about taxes, but we have re- 
turned to office men who sent $100 billion 
(I said $100 billion) of our tax money into 
foreign lands in recent years, in many in- 
stances undergirding governments com- 
pletely alien to our Founding Fathers’ phi- 
losophy of government, by undergirding and 
aiding Socialist powers that will devour us 
and our system of free enterprise just as 
definitely as they claim they will—unless we 
stand as firm in our convictions as our 
Founding Fathers did 185 years ago. 

How has this creeping socialism become 
so much a part of this great Republic? Dur- 
ing the great depression of the thirties we 
gave up many of our freedoms temporarily 
in emergency procedures—but after being 
on the road to recovery, we never regained 
many of the freedoms. Then, we fought a 
great war in World War II and participated 
in the great deceptive debacle known as the 
Korean police action—and these two holo- 
causts cost us further centralization of power 
that was relinquished to Washington tempo- 
rarily. However, these emergency regula- 
tions and emergency bureaus and emergency 
taxes have been propelled by one adminis- 
tration after another and by both major 
political parties into perpetual planning and 
regulation—and now the Government which 
is supposed to be our servant is now running 
our lives.. And what is worse, this central- 
ized, paternalistic planning is changing the 
character of some of our people just as the 
Socialists had planned for us. I maintain 
that this country was not built by men and 
women who leaned on the Government to 
take care of them. It was built by people of 
courage and daring, people of drive and 
ambition who threw off the shackles of Gov- 
ernment to breathe the free air of the New 
World and blaze new trails fully cognizant 
that there was no security in being a pioneer 
and no security when people are determined 
to be independent. This dogged determina- 
tion or backbone or self-reliance of the 
early American, call it what you will, was the 
quality that caused America to reach the 
heights of greatness as a world power. My 
fellow Americans, the time has come for us 
to reassert our rights, our inalienable rights 
to become again the kind of people that pro- 
duced the greatest industrial and agricul- 
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tural Nation on earth in less than 200 years 
by following the policy that “he who does 
not work does not eat.” 

I have often been referred to as a crusader, 
and if that be true, I must say to you in all 
candor that it is not just a crusade against 
socialism and communism. It is a crusade 
for enforcement of the Constitution. Itis a 
miltant crusade for the free enterprise and 
local self-government distinctive way of life 
that was the true spirit of '76 as opposed 
to the “socialism of the sixties.” 

Socialism has been defined as government- 
al ownership or control of the means of pro- 
. duction. An communism, as any student of 

political science knows, is the same as this 
definition. Karl Marx labeled himself a 
socialist. After the Communist revolution, 
Russia was named the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. The invasion of communism 
and/or socialism in the United States is evi- 
denced by the marked increase in govern- 
ment controls and government ownership of 
wealth especially since the early thirties. We 
do not name these controls and new powers 
over us, but they do fall into the category 
of the definition of socialism, the “ownership 
or control of the means of production.” 

Frankly, I do not fear a thermonuclear war 
as much as I fear the concept of the declara- 
tion of an emegency by our Federal Govern- 
ment again and again so that through the 
emergency powers concept the people are 
relieved of the responsibility for their own 
welfare and deprived of their freedom of 
choice and deprived of their freedom of 
speech and deprived of their right of regress 
of powers to the Federal Government. 
Whether the concept of assumption of emer- 
gency powers by the Executive is in good 
faith or whether it is a conspiratorial quest 
for the increase of national power, the end 
result is the same—a dictatorship from 
Washington. All of us are aware of the 
military threat to our Nation, and if we are 
attacked, we will fight back regardless of the 
cost. But too few of us understand the in- 
sidious process whereby our own laws and 
our own Government can be used to destroy 
our own liberties from within just as surely 
as if we were overpowered by a foreign mili- 
tary force. The father of the Constitution 
and the fourth President, James Madison, de- 
scribed the most dreaded enemy of liberty as 
follows: 

“Of all the enemies to public liberty war is, 
perhaps, the most to be dreaded, because it 
comprises and develops the germ of every 
other. War is the parent of armies; from 
these proceed debts and taxes; and armies, 
and debts, and taxes are the known instru- 
ments for bringing the many under the dom- 
ination of the few. In war, too, the discre- 
tionary power of the Executive is extended; 
its influence in dealing out offices, honors, 
and emoluments is multiplied; and all the 
means of seducing the minds, are added to 
those of subduing the force, of the people. 
No nation could preserve its freedom in the 
midst of continual warfare.” 

As early as 1848 we were warned of a suc- 
cessful Communist or Socialist revolution by 
the father of communism, Karl Marx, when 
he made the following statement: 

“We have seen that the first step in the 
revolution by the working class is to raise 
the proletariat to the position of the ruling 
class; to win the battle of democracy. The 
proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bour- 
geoisie; to centralize all instruments of pro- 
duction in the hands of the State. These 
measures will, of course, be different in dif- 
ferent countries. Nevertheless, in the most 
advanced countries, the following will be 
pretty generally applicable: 

1. Abolition of property in land and ap- 
plication of all rents of land to public pur- 
poses. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income 

x. 
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8. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the State, by means of a national bank with 
State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the State; the bring- 
ing into cultivation of waste lands, and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture, et cetera, et cetera. 

Then, in the United States in the early 
part of the 1950’s a former leader of the 
Communist Party in America, Earl Browder, 
discussed the American trend toward com- 
munism: 

“State capitalism leaped forward to a new 
high point in America in the decade 1939-49. 
State capitalism, in substance if not in for- 
mal aspects, has progressed farther in Amer- 
ica than in Great Britain under the labor 
government, despite its nationalization of 
certain industries, which is a formal stage 
not yet reached in America; the actual, sub- 
stantial concentration of the guiding reins 
of national economy in governmental hands 
is probably on a higher level in the United 
States.” 

But, alas, Americans are shocked today 
to realize that there are individuals in high 
places who are working, striving, schem- 
ing and crusading not for sociailsm per se, 
but feigning an attack against communism. 
These individuals and groups of individuals 
are leading this Republic right into the 
enemy’s net under the guise of fighting the 
enemy. Now, you say, how can such a par- 
adox be possible? The answer may be par- 
tially found in a unique little volume 
prepared by 13 foreign policy research cen- 
ters entitled “Strategy for the Sixties.” 
These studies, including one by the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
were prepared for the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Included among the 
groups making these studies, other than 
the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee are the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, Inc.; Program of African Studies, 
Northwestern University; Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University; a 
Harvard-Columbia Research Group under 
the administration of Columbia University; 
MIT; and others. This amazing little book 
is packed with recommendations promoting 
the world-government internationalist line. 
To sample a few of these perfidious pearls, 
for example, on page 5 under the title 
“Economic Assistance Policy,” we find the 
following recommendations: “It is, there- 
fore, vital that the United States operate 
its economic assistance program (foreign 
aid) first to establish the principle that aid 
to underdeveloped countries will be given 
continuously for the foreseeable future.” 
On the same page we find overtones from 
the Marxist theory in the following quote: 
“The MIT Maxwell (Syracuse University), 
and Northwestern studies urge that the 
United States strongly support land reform 
programs. What do they mean by land re- 
form? 

On page 147 of the study made by MIT 
under the heading, “Assistance to Land Re- 
form,” it states: 

“American influence can be only mar- 
ginal in this critical area but United States 
should not neglect any opportunity to pro- 
mote reform. (a) United States should 
strongly back land reform efforts with tech- 
nical and capital assistance where a Govern- 
ment takes the lead in land reform. (b) 
United States should use its influence to 
interest large landowners in modernization 
process and consider giving financial as- 
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sistance to governments wishing to buy out 
large landowning interests for purpose of 
land reform.” 

Anyone knowledgeable in the field 
of international socialism knows that the 
program of land reform was one of the 
first things instituted after the Bolshevik 
Communist revolution in Russia. Russia’s 
land reform constituted taking the land 
away from the big landowners and putting 
control of it in the Communist Party’s 
hands. Is it not fair to observe that the 
recommendation to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee may be different in the 
means, but the end result is the same— 
Government control of the ownership of 
land. On page 18 this report recommends 
that America should investigate the possibili- 
ties of “normalizing the relations with Com- 
munist China,” although it does say we 
must do it slowly. On page 28 it is recom- 
mended that the United Nations (to which 
the United States contributes far more 
than any nation in the world) should “de- 
velop a permanent mobile military force 
for dealing with local trouble spots.” A 
disciple of States rights can immediately 
see that. Montgomery, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Jackson, or Little Rock might well 
be intended along with the Congo when 
one studies their recommendations on 
Africa. 

Under the title “Multilateral Instruments” 
it is recommended that this Nation be sub- 
servient to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. This obviously means repeal of the 
Connally amendment from the United Na- 
tions Charter which was ratified by the 
Senate. Such action ‘on our part (United 
States) would mean the end of sovereignty 
for our country as well as for the States 
and our people under our Constitution. 
There is a surprising recommendation on 
control of armaments, as follows: “Nego- 
tiate on these problems perhaps directly 
with the U.S.S.R. in secret but not negiect- 
ing consultations with our major allies.” 
This study prepared for the US. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is filled with 
such startling proposals and the one from 
the study by the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions is no exception: “The United States 
must strive to build a new International 
Order” including the recommendation of 
international cooperation with “states 
labeling themselves as Socialist,” and sug- 
gests further that the U.S. policy is de- 
ficient because of the “U.S. Constitution's 
division of foreign policy responsibility be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government,” and the “Constitution’s 
inflexibility.” Yes, George Washington sure- 
ly would have gone into a rage if any of his 
contemporaries had even hinted at such pro- 
posals. The immortal words of the father 
of our country, President Washington, in 
his farewell address ring even louder today 
midst the silly symphony of globalism. His 
words are these: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop.” 

Our Nation until the thirties was differ- 
ent from any nation on earth. This Nation 
was different in that it was operated by the 
people themselves. Jefferson said that this 
was to be a great experiment which would 
determine for all time whether or not “men 
may be trusted to govern themselves with- 
out a master.” He predicted future happi- 
ness for Americans “if we can prevent the 
government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of taking care of 
them.” Our Founding Fathers were well 
aware that individual freedom and personal 
responsibility for one’s own welfare are equal 
and inseparable parts of the same truth. 
When personal responsibility and personal 
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incentive are lost, whether by force or by 
voluntary act, individual freedom does not 
long endure. 

There is a definite trend on all sides to 
be international in flavor—to forget the 
basic principles upon which this country 
has risen to greatness. We achieved our 
high position in world affairs; we acquired 
our position of prominence by rigorous at- 
tention to our domestic affairs and by the 
preservation of the principles of free enter- 
prise and local self-government. We did 
not do it by letting international planners 
and daydreamers siphon off our money as 
though the supply was endless. 

According to my colleague, the Honorable 
Orro PassMAN, of Louisiana, an acknowl- 
edged expert in the field of foreign aid, the 
most significant lobby pressure is for, not 
against, foreign aid. It comes, said Con- 
gressman PassmMan, from “the 43,000 em- 
ployees and 10,000 trainees of the mutual 
security program scattered in 76 nations of 
the world; the White House; the State De- 
partment; the Defense Department; scores 
of large manufacturers who profit from the 
program; church organizations; much of 
the press and radio; and literally hundreds 
of other organizations which have been mis- 
informed.” 

I say we should halt this senseless, appar- 
ently endless, giveaway around the globe 
and return some of these dollars to the 
pockets of the taxpayers in the form of real 
tax relief. Or, barring that, we should so 
deploy our Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine defense forces in the most stra- 
tegic positions protecting this Nation from 
Alaska to Florida and from Puerto Rico to 
Hawaii utilizing the money we are now giv- 
ing away in equipping our own forces with 
the most modern and scientific weapons 
possible. If we do this, then we will not 
give the centralized government in Wash- 
ington the opportunity to further stifle our 
liberties under the guise of a partial draft 
of our manpower. We have the manpower 
and the money and the know-how to resist 
the enemy without partial mobilization, but 
if part of our men are to be mobilized, then 
I think it only fair that the whole Nation 
be ‘mobilized in an all-out effort. The 
Cuban fiasco following the ignominious 
striking of our flag in the Canal Zone, had 
caused the United States to lose face more 
than any other episode in modern times. 
And it could have been handled so simply 
if the powers that be in Washington had 
not forgotten that more than a century ago 
we adopted a policy that has been proven 
by the test of time. I refer, of course, to 
the Monroe Doctrine. We should have 
stood firm at Panama and at Cuba and we 
would not now be faced with the threat of 
the Soviets at every turn. Americans are 
not soft on communism, only some of the 
politicians in Washington. 

We have the showdown looming in Berlin. 
And it is largely the result of the daylight- 
to-darkness trend of events in Berlin itself. 
On the Western side, for example, there is 
joy and exuberance and prosperity almost 
unknown in the German nation. People 
are at work, earning good salaries; going 
about their daily tasks with an almost care- 
free gayness. This was done through the 
private enterprise or capitalistic system of 
doing business. And did you know that the 
leaders of the West German Government 
repudiated a recommendation by the top 
economic adviser of the present U.S. admin- 
istration? By contrast, on the East Berlin 
side, there is grim starkness. The streets 
are empty and deserted. Bomb-wrecked 
buildings still stand in ruins. There are no 
autos, only poverty and the miserable im- 
print of the socialist dictator’s heel. Yes, 
there can be no wonder why the crisis exists 
as it does today in Berlin. The free enter- 
prise system of the Western World is show- 
ing up the socialist system of the Eastern 
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World and the Communists just can’t take 
it any longer. But I seriously doubt that 
they will force this issue to the point of war, 
for they realize that all-out war means the 
destruction of their nation. 

Rather do I think the Communists are 
going to persist in their campaign to infil- 
trate this Nation and attempt to undermine 
our Government by pushing for the gradual 
socialization of our processes. However, at 
the present time the socialization seems more 
than gradual to me. I think it is in this 
field that our greatest danger lies, the high 
placed positions of Fabian and Keynesian 
socialists in our governmental hierarchy. Oh, 
yes; I know it is easy to point the finger 
at. those who disagree with us and cry “pink.” 
But it is also just as easy for us to sit idly 
by and see the fall of the American Republic. 
I have great confidence in the ability of the 
American people to make proper decisions 
when they have the proper information. So 
I charge you to inform yourselves of the 
things that are going on about you. Then 
make your wishes known in the proper places. 
It is not too late for an alert and aroused 
America to halt the dangerous trend in which 
we are drifting. It is not too late for aroused 
Americans to take necessary action to safe- 
guard the preservation of our way of life 
and our free enterprise system. I am per- 
suaded that everywhere there are loyal, cou- 
rageous Americans who are ready to take 
up the battle to save this country and 
keep it preserved for posterity. I urge each 
and everyone of you to joint other Americans 
in the fight. We can win. It is not too late. 

So; much has been said recently about our 
military leaders being a part of the political 
rightwing, that I think it well for all Ameri- 
cans to reflect that the leftwing element in 
this country stands for more Government 
control and more Government ownership or 
socialism and that the rightwing, whether 
military or otherwise, is speaking out to 
revitalize American character and patriotism 
and conservative principles to repudiate 
socialism-communism and its world govern- 
ment. 

My friends, I leave you with this thought: 

The American eagle cannot fly on two left 
wings. 





Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare News Release Concerning 
Competitive Awards in the Maritime 
Sanitation Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
news release issued by Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a few 
days ago deserves wider attention than 
it received. 

It concerns the annual competition for 
awards made by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in the maritime sanitation field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
partmental news release be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE NEWS RELEASE 

Secretary Abraham Ribicoff of the U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


July 26 


fare today awarded the Public Health Serv- 
ice Special Citation for Excellence in Sani- 
tation to the Ore Navigation Corp. and the 
Calmar Steamship Corp., both of New York 
City. The citations were presented to Rob- 
ert J. Jurgen, president of both companies, 
at a ceremony in the Secretary’s office at 
2:30 p.m. ; 

The award has been earned by the Ore 
Navigation Corp. for the fifth consecutive 
year. The Calmar Steamship Corp. is being 
cited for the fourth consecutive year. The 
special citations, which are signed by Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, were awarded because 
each of the nine vessels operated by the Ore 
Navigation Corp. and the eight vessels op- 
erated by the Calmar Steamship Corp. 
achieved a rating of 95 out of a possible 100 
or better on official PHS inspections during 
1960. 

The ships are inspected on 166 separate 
items of sanitation. A high rating means 
that the vessels maintain safe water sup- 
plies and sewage disposal systems; prepare, 
serve, and store food in safe and sanitary 
ways; are free of rats and insects; and in 
general maintain high standards of cleanli- 
ness throughout the ship. 

The program of awards, which has been 
in operation for about 10 years, involves 
periodic inspection of the vessels by Public 
Health Service officers. 

Both companies are subsidiaries of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Ore Navigation ves- 
sels carry iron ore from South American 
ports to plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in the United States; Calmar ships carry 
semifinished steel from east coast plants of 
Bethlehem to west coast ports and return 
loaded with lumber. 

Present at the award ceremony, besides 
Mr. Jurgen, were U.S. Senatc. Benjamin A. 
Smith II, of Massachusetts; Adm. A. C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard; Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service; Charles L. Groom, execu- 
tive vice president, Calmar Steamship Corp., 
and Ore Navigation Corp.; Peter Flecken- 
stein, vice president, Calmar Steamship 
Corp.; Jack D. Kerry, vice president, Ore 
Steamship Corp.; and other officials of the 
Public Health Service. 





Charles Luna, Assistant to the President 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Speaks Out Against Railroad 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, 1961, there was a 1 day conference for 
railroad union members at the Institute 
of Industrial Relations of the University 
of California at Berkeley, Calif. 

At that time, Mr. Charles Luna, as- 
sistant to the president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, delivered a 
most significant address entitled ‘The 
Flabby Giant.’’ The subject of the talk 
was to point up the dangers of railroad 
mergers. The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I grew up in a small town. Like 
all the boys there, I was loaded with vitality 
and energy, and one of the best ways to use 
that energy was going to the circus. 
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Each year a traveling circus came to town, 
and we went to see the show every time. 

One of the most popular parts of the circus 
with us boys was always the freak show. 

I will never forget one of the men I saw 
at a freak show in those early years—he was 
a huge man, billed as the giant. He was 
over 7 feet tall. 

A big frame, tremendous hands and feet, 
he had all the features that you would think 
would make him a big, powerful man. But 
he didn’t do anything, he just stood there 
and let the people look at him. His arms 
and legs were flabby and soft looking. 

He was the saddest looking man in the 
show, and he looked unhappy, like a man 
who had tried and tried, but had always been 
defeated. 

When I put my mind to the task of ad- 
dressing this group on the problems of rail- 
road mergers today, that picture came back 
to my mind, sharp and real, the flabby giant. 

That is what the merger movement would 
create, if we let our public agencies permit 
the proposed mergers to go through—a series 
of superrailroads—an industry of flabby 
giants, with all of the natural features for 
strength and power, but with none of the 
willpower or drive necessary to use that 
power. 

Because, in merging into a number of big 
railroads, the railroads of the Nation will 
lose a vital spark to succeed—and that spark 
is the competitive drive we now have with 
many carriers competing for business. 

What is the drive for mergers? What is 
the aim of the financiers who want mergers? 

Well, the question answers itself. Fin- 
anciers want money, and more money; they 
want profits; and the less effort spent to get 
profit, the more there is left for the manip- 
ulators and investors. 

There is no effort to strengthen weak lines, 
to extend service by combining weak rail- 
roads with strong railroads. No, the effort 
is to combine strong railroads, competitive 
railroads, to reduce overhead and cost of 
equipment, maintenance, and employees, 
with the hope that the volume of business 
will move over the merged system with 
greatly-reduced personnel and tracks. 

This is a denial of the basic reason for 
which the Government gave franchises to 
the railroads, the convenience and necessity 
of the public. 

This move to merge is contrary to the basic 
policy of our economy, the concept of eco- 
nomic growth. If our economy does not 
continue to grow rapidly, this Nation will be 
in trouble. Everything the Government can 
do, everything labor can do, everything man- 
agement can do, should be done to encourage 
this growth. Our survival as a nation de- 
pends on this growth. 

This is the best time to be in the trans- 
portation business—especially in the railrdad 
end of it, where they have the lowest cost 
factor of any competing industry. 

On anything over 100 miles, the trucks are 
substantially more expensive than the rails. 
Almost any industry worth serving is located 
near railroad trackage. As a matter of fact, 
it requires some sort of negative genius on 
the part of management to make the business 
seem like such a failure. 

How that negative genius works is evi- 
dent from the way management decided to 
treat its most valuable asset, an experienced 
and loyal work force. When the high finan- 
cial circles decided they could make more 
money by reducing employment on the rail- 
roads, they kicked off what has become 
known as the most vicious campaign against 
a group of American workers in the history 
of modern labor: the so-called featherbed 
campaign. Right now, a commission in 
Washington is trying to iron out the prob- 
lems created by, these false charges. 

That negative genius also avoided improve- 
ments to compete in today’s world where 
time is money. Passenger business was lost. 
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Freight business was lost, because the rail- 
roads forgot that time is money. Service is 
based on speed. That doesn’t mean holding 
up a shipper’s freight until 100 or 200 cars 
are made up for a train, as the railroads 
often do. 

Gentlemen, the plain truth is that the 
railroad industry has a pretty good recipe 
for success today and I am going to spend 
most of my time here exposing some in- 
gredients which management has added to 
this recipe to make it appear a mess. And 
I think I can explain to you why manage- 
ment has bent this negative genius to the 
task of creating an industry of flabby giants. 

Mergers are not in the public interest ex- 
cept as the only alternative to total col- 
lapse of railroad service. The only people 
who benefit from mergers are the speculators. 
A few of the worst results from consolida- 
tion can be cited: 

1. The monopoly position created by 
merger eliminates the incentive for improv- 
ing service. The elimination of competition 
results in an increase in cost to the con- 
sumer. 

2. Mergers bring about reduction in em- 
ployment. More than 50,000 railroad jobs 
are now in danger of being lost, and it has 
been estimated that the effect of mergers 
now in the blueprint stage would result in 
a loss of a total of 200,000 railroad jobs. 

This increase in unemployment doesn’t 
end with the railroad industry—depressed 
areas are created by removal of railroad op- 
erations; depressed communities are cre- 
ated, and many communities are wiped out. 
An atmosphere of fear and mistrust is cre- 
ated against the carrier in the minds of the 
employees, the public, and the shippers of 
the area. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the loss of 100 railroad jobs to a 
given community amounts to $600,200 per 
year. 

Another great loss, perhaps the greatest 
loss as a result of mergers, would be the de- 
struction of a vital tool of national defense, 
the army of skilled railroad workers of this 
Nation who have performed‘a most vital task 
in past national emergencies, particularly 
during wartime. Mergers would wipe out 
this army of skilled employees, and kill the 
replacement field. After all, how many 
young people will enter the railroad field 
after mergers have cut the industry down to 
bare levels of existence? 

3. Elimination of competition permits the 
industrial giants who use the railroads—and 
hold representation at the director’s table— 
to insist on rate policies designed to dis- 
courage competitors, rather than produce 
maximum income for the railroad. 

4. Mergers can have a disastrous effect on 
weak lines and on small railroads serving 
key areas. For example, the Milwaukee Road 
is threatened by the proposed merger of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
As things now stand, the Milwaukee com- 
petes successfully with these two carriers in 
hauling traffic from the Midwest to the Far 
West, and throughout the Northwest terri- 
tory. Combining the two giants in the 
Northwest, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific will squeeze the Milwaukee 
in the middle, since the two will be able to 
eliminate competition between major cities 
and eliminate present interchange costs, 
while the Milwaukee Road cannot compete 
against the merged roads. Already it is 
difficult for the Milwaukee to compete, since 
it stops short of major terminals in the Far 
West. 

The encouraging of mergers as a matter of 
policy is predicated on the assumption that 
the mergers are desirable alternatives to 
bankruptcy. For some reason or other, 
bankruptcy has become synonymous with 
termination of service in the minds of the 
lay public. As far as the general public is 
concerned, bankruptcy can frequently mean 
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an improvement in service. There are many 
railroads who have taken advantage of the 
special provisions of the Federal bankruptcy 
laws available to the railroads and who have 
emerged from these proceedings with a 
sound financial structure and who have, 
throughout their entire period in receiver- 
ship, given excellent service to the public, 
have improved their facilities, and who made 
more money when operated by court-ap- 
pointed trustees than other comparable rail- 
roads were able to achieve during the same 
period with their old management. So the 
bankruptcy courts really are not the end of 
the line, nor the worst alternatives in the 
world from the standpoint of the transpor- 
tation system. Many more tracks have been 
lifted as a result of voluntary action on the 
part of management than were ever lifted 
because of bankruptcy. People should bear 
in mind that bankruptcy in the railroad in- 
dustry really means financial reorganiza- 
tion and not the suspension of operations. 

Concededly, as in every industry, there are 
a few marginal carriers who are in bad shape 
and who could benefit by a streamlining of 
their financial structure and a reduction of 
their funded indebtedness. 

The great preponderance of railroad com- 
panies in the United States today are profit- 
able business ventures with the capacity for 
giving to their stockholders a far greater 
return on their investment than they do. 
Let us take, for example, one of the great 
giants of the railroad industry—the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. 

In 1959 this railroad reported to its stock- 
holders that its net income was $7,267,135, 
and it distributed $3,291,939, to its stock- 
holders. Now this is pretty slim pickings 
for the owners of a railroad the size of the 
Pennsylvania with the tremendous capital 
investment that it represents, and it sure 
makes railroading seem like an unprofitable 
business when even the greatest come up 
with a return like that. We don’t have to 
pass the hat for the Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to the net income they reported of $7 
million, there was a little item of over $53 
million charged to depreciation, and they re- 
duced their working capital by over $6 mil- 
lion. These two bookkeeping items alone 
would have added another $5914 million to 
their income. 

A lot of light would be cast on the true 
financial structure of the railroads if we 
could go back to fundamental truths in ac- 
counting. It used to be that if you bought 
something for a nickel and sold it for 10 
cents you had a 5-cent profit. I guess if you 
use ICC accounting practices that transac- 
tion would have cost you a quarter. 

But the trouble isn’t only in the book- 
keeping. These railroads belong to various 
trade associations, many of which you folks 
never heard of. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for example, belongs to the Association of 
American Railroads, the Associated Railroads 
of New Jersey, the Associated Railroads of 
Pennsylvania, the Associated Railways of In- 
diana, the Association of Western Railways, 
the Bureau of Information of the Eastern 
Railways, the Chicago Railroad Freight Col- 
lection Association, the Commerce Law Com- 
mittee, the Eastern Carriers Conference 
Committee, the Eastern Committee for the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, the 
Eastern Demurrage and Storage Bureau, the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, the 
Illinois Freight Association, the Illinois 
Railroad Association, the Legal Committee 
for Indiana Railroads, the Michigan Rail- 
roads Association, the National Coal Policy 
Conference, the New York State Association 
of Railroads, the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, the Ohio Railroad Association, the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, the Southeastern 
Railroads Associated Bureaus, the Special 
Transportation Committee, the Traffic Ex- 
ecutives Association, Eastern Railroads, the 
Virginia Railway Association, and so forth. 
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Now, each of these associations levy as- 
sessments based usually on gross revenue. 
The railroads are authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and do treat 
these assessments as though they were ex- 
penses for operating the railroad. They are 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as Payments for services rendered 
by other than employees. They are treated 
just like legal expenses, accounting expenses, 
consultants fees, advertising, and the like. 
To the extent that the railroads are the sole 
members of these associations, they can raise 
their assessments as they see fit. When they 
raise their assessments they reduce the net 
income of all of the railroads that belong 
to the association, and increase the fund 
available for calling the attention of the 
public and interested parties to their sad 
financial plight. The railroads have been 
getting away with this neat little trick for 
years. These various associations that I read 
off to you, to which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road belongs, received more in that year of 
1959 than the stockholders did in dividends. 
That particular year these various associa- 
tions received $3,328,896, as compared with 
$3,291,939 paid in dividends. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad paid out in these assessments 
an amount equivalent to almost half of its 
entire net income. 

Once these assessments get into the hands 
of the associations they are effectively si- 
phoned off out of the railroad industry for 
all practical purposes. No reports are ren- 
dered to the ICC as to how these funds are 
used. Oh, there are some joint activities 
carried on by the railroads in concert with 
one another that I suppose could charitably 
be described as productive, but the vast pre- 
ponderance of that money could well be used 
either to increase stockholders’ dividends or 
to pay off bank indebtedness, or improve 
service. How much money is thus siphoned 
out of the railroad transportation system 
each year? I’m sure that if I were to say 
at least $50 million on an average the rail- 
roads would be quick to agree. An addi- 
tional $50 million would be attractive addi- 
tion to the net income of the American rail- 
roads each year. 

The real hazard, however, is in the device 
that is available to the railroads acting in 
concert, to paint the kind of picture most 
suitable to their public relations depart- 
ments. We have no objections to the rail- 
roads spending moneys on advertising and 
on public relations which serve a construc- 
tive purpose and are designed to attract 
additional revenues to the railroads. We do 
say it is wrong, however, for the railroads 
to spend millions of dollars each year on 
public relations activities designed to call 
the attention of the public to their sad eco- 
nomic plight. The AAR plunked down al- 
most $1 million for just seven ads designed 
to tell the world that they didn’t like the 
agreements that they had made with their 
employees. 

Just recently, the railroads were able to 
scrape together and ship out of the country 
to a foreign bank over $5,800,000, which they 
deposited as a kind of reserve fund with 
which to fight their employees on collective 
bargaining, and I have not mentioned the 
millions of dollars in lawyers’ fees that the 
railroads have spent and are spending in 
investigating mergers, fighting mergers, 
fighting their employees and, in general, on 
everything but good, honest-to-God rail- 
roading. 

As you probably know, there is a Presi- 
dential commission investigating the work 
rules situation in the railroad industry. 
Unfortunately, the scope of inquiry there is 
limited to allegedly wasteful work practices 
of employees. 

A resolution was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Humpnrey on May 19, 1961, re- 
questing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to proceed slowly in the approval of 
these mergers. At that time Mr. Macnu- 
s0N, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
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merce, advised the Senate that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not 
make any final decisions in these matters 
for at least 14 to 18 months. 

It is hoped that in the interim Congress 
will institute a study to review the problems 
arising from the railroad merger movement. 
I am confident that an objective study will 
disclose, among other things, that over the 
years the railroads have developed a tech- 
nique that, for want of a better term, could 
be called “look badding.” “Look badding” 
is a refinement of managerial featherbed- 
ding, in which managerial genius expends 
substantial sums of money to find ways and 
means of making business look bad. Suc- 
cess does not begin with confession of fail- 
ure and inadequacy. 

The railroads can find success in today’s 
industrial world—but not by charging 
their employees with ‘“featherbedding,” 
when their employees do more work per 
man-hour than ever before in the history 
of railroading; they cannot find success by 
claiming to be poor, when actually, they are 
well off in both finances and equipment. 

Success comes only with offering to the 
shipping and traveling public what it needs 
to exist in today’s business world. 

I am getting tired of hearing the tale of 
woe we have been hearing, when the facts 
of the matter show only a lack of managerial 
capacity to succeed by changing with the 
times. 

The airlines don’t fly Ford trimotor planes 
anymore; their equipment changes from 
decade to decade; their schedules change 
yearly to meet increasing demands of the 
traveling and shipping public. 

The railroads show little inclination to 
redesign equipment or schedules to meet 
today’s needs. That’s the answer to the 
problem of railroading. Get to work and de- 
sign a blueprint for today. Keep up with 
the changing needs of business, for a blue- 
print for today will put them on the track 
to tomorrow, and once on that track, no one 
will catch them—not the trucks, not the 
airlines, not any competitor,. because the 
railroads have the best transportation plant 
of all, bar none. 





Middle East Rocketry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to offer a worthy editorial that 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle of 
London, July 14, 1961, concerning the 
catapulting of a rocket by Israel. 


The editorial follows: 
MrppLe East ROCKETRY 


Israel’s success in launching a weather- 
probe rocket was both a considerable achieve- 
ment for a small country and a modest but 
genuine contribution to the sum of man- 
kind’s scientific and technical knowledge. It 
deserved congratulations, for once, instead 
of the ungenerous carping criticism which 
Israeli actions habitually evoke from certain 
quarters. Commentators have been quick to 
point out that Israel’s ability to launch a 
rocket is not completely devoid of military 
and political significance. Indeed, no sci- 
entific or technical achievement can conceiv- 
ably be. But it cannot honestly be called 
a threat to Israel’s neighbours. Weather- 
rockets are still far from guided missiles 
(even were there reason to believe that 
Israel is actively working towards their pro- 
duction), and ballistic missiles themselves 
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are useless without atomic warheads, which 
Israel does not possess and cannot manu- 
facture. 

It is therefore deplorable that influential 
publications in this country, like “The 
Times,” which welcome Soviet space-explora- 
tion and rocketry achievements, even though 
they have been used to back up direct verbal 
threats against the West, should question 
Israel’s far more modest achievements on 
the grounds that they might increase ten- 
sion in the Middle East. The Times and 
publications of similar viewpoint complain 
that Israel should not undertake any re- 
search which might conceivably be regarded 
by the Arabs as a threat, since the latter 
might then seek similar aid from the Com- 
munist bloc. These are the accents of ap- 
peasement at its worst. 

The Arab dictators have announced from 
the rooftops their intention of destroying 
Israel and have made it clear that they will 
seek arms for this purpose from whichever 
quarter is willing to supply them. Whenever 
the Arabs had the edge on Israel with of- 
fensive weapons, thanks largely, but not ex- 
clusively, to Soviet aid, some British political 
circles and their opposite numbers in Wash- 
ington were silent. But whenever Israel 
takes active steps to restore the balance the 
same circles accuse her of creating tension. 
In spite of Nasser’s obdurate hostility, not 
only to Western interests in general and 
Britain in particular, but also to moderate 
independent Afro-Asian States, of which his 
unprincipled behaviour over Kuwait is only 
one instance, both Britain and the United 
States continue their ill-fated efforts to bribe 
the Egyptian dictator. In addition to lavish 
gifts of money and credits, the United States 
administration has agreed to supply the 
United Arab Republic with certain types 
of rockets. 

Arab leaders themselves have made it 
abundantly clear that their objections are 
not directed against any specific actions, 
policies, or threats on Israel’s part, but 
against Israel’s very existence. Anything 
that Israel does to strengthen its military, 
scientific, diplomatic, demographic, or eco- 
nomic potential (viz, the Jordan water 
scheme) evokes Arab reactions and threats 
to turn to Moscow in face of Western reluc- 
tance to meet their impossible demands in 
full. For Israel to avoid taking any steps 
liable to embarrass certain Western chan- 
celleries and commentators would be tanta- 
mount to stagnation or suicide—too high a 
price to pay for their approval. 

There is one further’ consideration. 
Nassar, as “The Times” recalls, now has a 
fleet of Ilyushin jet bombers which are an 
undoubted threat to Israel, and other purely 
offensive Soviet weapons. like heavy tanks. 
Surely, then, the West might offer to supply 
ample defensive weapons, particularly 
ground-to-air missiles and anti-tank mis- 
siles, to both sides on condition that they 
limited their intake and manufacture of of- 
fensive weapons. This would set at rest any 
legitimate apprehensions which might have 
been evoked by Israel’s weather-rockets and 
allow a slowing down of the Arab-Israeli 
arms race with its cold-war ramifications. 
Those who are genuinely concerned to 
diminish tensions in the region might well 
begin by positive proposals of this kind. 





Warmongering in the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
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leagues a most timely article entitled 
“Warmongering in the U.N.,” which ap- 
pears in the summer 1961 issue of Pre- 
vent World War III, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization located at 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. This article exposes 
the vicious anti-United States attack 
launched by Arab delegates at the last 
session of the United Nations. Their 
chief spokesman, Ahmad Shukairy, rep- 
resenting Saudi Arabia, is a notorious 
opponent of the United States. His 
slanders against U.S. policy are fully re- 
vealed in this article, together with his 
cynical maneuverings on the refugee 
problem. I believe that this article is an 
eye-opener and will prove to the Ameri- 
can people that a small clique of Arab 
politicans is using every trick to block an 
equitable solution of the refugee problem. 
The article follows: 
WARMONGERING IN THE U.N. 


Sometimes even a seemingly minor polit- 
ical episode can be most revealing. A case 
in point were the maneuverings of certain 
Arab delegates during the closing days of the 
15th session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
The ostensible issue was the current plight 
of the Arab refugees. However, as the tac- 
tics of the Arab delegates unfolded, it be- 
came clear that the tragic conditions of the 
refugees were being employed as a cluh to 
attack the moral and political standing of 
the United States. 

Before we discuss the cynical behavior of 
the Arab delegates and its wider implica- 
tions, it is essential to bear in mind certain 
incontrovertible facts. The Arab refugee 
problem would have never reached its pres- 
ent aggravated form, had the Arab leaders 
abided by the U.N. resolutions of 1947 in- 
stead of attacking Israel and in the process 
instigating the Arabs to leave that country. 
It should also be emphasized that the 
United States, above all, has been paying 
the lion’s share for the upkeep of these 
refugees while the Arab States which were 
mainly responsible for their present un- 
happiness and wretchedness, have contrib- 
uted virtually nothing. 

THE ISSUE 


The Arab onslaught against the United 
States occurred when the Special Political 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly 
took up the latest report of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
(UNRWA) for the period of June 1, 1959- 
June 30, 1960. The report noted that the 
U.N. General Assembly had adopted a resolu- 
tion on December 9, 1959, which extended 
the life of UNRWA for 3 years, i.e., to June 
30, 1963. Dr. John Davis, the Director of 
UNRWA told the special political committee 
that he took particular guidance from para- 
graph 6 of the above resolution which reads: 
“Directs the Agency to continue its program 
of relief for the refugees and insofar as 
financially possible expand its program of 
self support and vocational training.” Ob- 
viously, this means that UNRWA’s basic 
mission was not concerned with the overall 
political issues surrounding the refugee 
problem. From this it followed that the 
special political committee’s task was to 
examine and approve UNRWA’s report in the 
light of paragraph 6 of the resolution men- 
tioned by Dr. Davis. 

The U.S. delegate to the special committee, 
Mr. Francis T. Plimpton, reflected the views 
of a number of delegates when he declared 
that it was not necessary for the committee 
to adopt any resolution on the report “unless 
something in the report made it necessary.” 
Mr. Plimpton observed that UNRWA’s man- 
date and work should be reviewed in its 
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entirety in the next session of the General 
Assembly, as originally agreed upon. How- 
ever, some Arab delegates had other ideas. 
They saw an opportunity to fish in troubled 
waters and to artificially create a climate of 
tension with a view toward making the mo- 
tives of the United States suspect in the 
eyes of the other delegates. 

The Arabs had worked out a careful plan 
and made sure that its initial execution 
would be carried out by others. Obviously, 
they knew that their scheme was bound to 
create conflict—but this is exactly why they 
concocted it in the first place. The Arab 
delegates succeeded in having five non-Arab 
States sponsor a resolution which called upon 
the General Assembly to establish “appro- 
priate and effective machinery for safeguard- 
ing the property rights of the Arab refugees 
in Palestine.” The resolution also called 
upon the Conciliation Commission estab- 
lished by the U.N. in 1948, to work out an 
Arab-Israeli settlement to implement one 
of the provisions of that resolution concern- 
ing repatriation and compensation. 

The U.S. delegate told the special com- 
mittee that this resolution oversimplified the 
entire refugee problem and made the ques- 
tion of safeguarding the alleged property 
rights of the Arab refugees in Palestine the 
central issue for the 16th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mr. Plimpton observed that 
this was a one-sided approach which ignored 
the complexities of Arab-Israeli relations. 
Furthermore, he warned that the adoption of 
this resolution would only make more dif- 
ficult an equitable solution of the refugee 
problem and create further roadblocks for 
those who were trying to bring about better 
relations between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the Indonesian delegate who in- 
troduced this Arab-supported resolution, ad- 
mitted that it represented a “major depar- 
ture from previous resolutions” dealing with 
the work of UNRWA. This admission gave 
the game away as it was now clear that the 
Arabs were intent on making political capital 
out of the nonpolitical report submitted by 
Dr. Davis. 


THE ATTACKER 


It was precisely after Mr. Plimpton, the 
U.S. delegate, called upon the special com- 
mittee to forego propagandistic maneuvers 
that the Arabs let loose. Their chief spokes- 
man was Ahmad Shukairy who is the U.N. 
representative for Saudi Arabia. Mr. Shu- 
kairy’s credentials are most interesting and 
helped to explain his frenzied behavior when 
voices call for realism and justice in settling 
the present Middle East impasse. 

In 1958 the society issued a special release 
exposing Shukairy’s political background. 
Our interest in this gentleman stemmed from 
the fact that, when an emergency session 
of the U.N. was convened to alleviate ten- 
sions in the Middle East, he “poured scorn 
on the search for a durable peace and threat- 
ened the West with the specter of war.” 
Shukairy summed up the Arabs’ bellicose 
attitude toward the West and staked out 
Nasser’s claim to empire, in a speech whose 
tone and content were reminiscent of the 
diatribes hurled against the Western democ- 
racies by the Nazi leaders. In our special 
release we pointed out that the parallel was 
not as coincidental as it seemed “for Mr. 
Shukairy was the right-hand man of the 
ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Hitler’s most coop- 
erative Arab agent.” The ex-Mufti was a 
specialist in organizing pogroms against the 
Jews and he quickly became a favorite of 
Hitler. During World War II the ex-Mufti 
utilized Nazi propaganda facilities to incite 
the Arabs against the Allies. 

Mr. Shukairy himself came to the United 
States in 1945 and established the Arab Of- 
fice which, for all intents and purposes, 
served as a propaganda outlet in the United 
States for the antidemocratic policies of 
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the ex-Mufti. In 1946, Shukairy joined the 
Arab higher committee which was also head- 
ed by the ex-Mufti. Shukairy got his start 
in politics in the early 1930s when he be- 
longed to a group of fanatical extremists led 
by the ex-Mufti. This gang cooperated with 
the Communists and prior to the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact sought in every possible way to 
sabotage the Allied war effort against the 
Nazis in the Middle East. However, when 
Soviet Russia joined the allies, Shukairy’s 
group split with the Communists and went 
all out for Hitler. 


A SOVIET FAVORITE 


During the postwar period Shukairy played 
an active role in maintaining tension in the 
Middle East and inciting the Arabs against 
the West. In October 1955, he publicly 
bragged that Syria was negotiating an arms 
deal with the Russians. Indeed, it is gen- 
erally believed that he was one of the archi- 
tects of the deal. 

The Russians seem to be most appreciative 
of Shukairy’s services. He is one of the few 
Arab personalities whose views receive ex- 
tensive coverage by the Soviet propaganda 
apparatus. Thus, in the February 1961 issue 
of the Soviet publication International Af- 
fairs, reprinted Shukairy’s attack against 
NATO made before the political committee 
of the U.N. General Assembly last December. 
Among Shukairy’s vicious charges was that 
NATO “has proven to be subversive to the 
U.N.” It was, therefore, not by chance that 
during the debate in the special committee, 
the Soviet spokesman, Mr. Morozov, declared 
that he was “deeply impressed by the state- 
ment of the Saudi Arabian representative 
(Shukairy) and by his appeal to approach 
the problem in an objective and impartial 
way.” Of course, Mr. Morozov is perfectly 
free to characterize Shukairy’s argument as 
“objective and impartial,” but the record 
reveals an altogether different picture. 


SHUKAIRY’S TRICKS 


The debate lasted for approximately 1 
week during which time Shukairy proved to 
be a master of distortion, exaggeration and 
an adept juggler of statistics. Thus, in his 
initial remarks Shukairy cited figures which 
were intended to prove that Jewish property 
in Palestine under the mandatory regime 
was relatively inconsequential. As an ex- 
ample he cited the Negev where he claimed 
that the proportion of Jewish held property 
was one-half of 1 percent. Shukairy omitted 
to tell his listeners that practically the whole 
of the Negev under the mandate was state 
domain. Furthermore, he did not mention 
the fact that the Negev had been barren, 
practically uninhabited desert and that it 
was only through the efforts of the Israelis 
that much of it was in the process of being 
reclaimed for productive purposes. Shukeiry 
also tried to give the impression that the 
Arab supported resolution would go far to 
restore the property rights of the average 
refugee. Anyone familiar with conditions 
of landownership would benefit because the 
great majority of Arab peasants and workers 
had no property to speak of. 

In trying to justify the one-sided resolu- 
tion to alleged Arab property rights in Israel, 
Shukairy professed to speak for the Arabs 
“who had been forced by war to flee their 
country.” He did not tell his listeners that 
this war was brought about through Arab’ 
aggression and that the Arab leadership com- 
pelled the Arabs to flee their homes. A sur- 
vey made by an international organization 
in 1957 described the Arab policy in these 
words: “As early as the first months of 1948 
the Arab League issued orders exorting the 
people to seek a temporary refuge in neigh- 
boring countries, later to return to their 
abodes in the wake of the victorious Arab 
Armies and obtain their share of abandoned 
Jewish property.” On September 15, 1948, 
Emile Ghoury who had been the secretary 
of the Arab Higher Committee when the 
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Arabs invaded Israel, declared: “I do not 
want to impugn anyone but only to help the 
refugees. The fact that there are these 
refugees is the direct consequence of the 
action of the Arab States in opposing parti- 
tion and the Jewish State. The Arab States 
agreed upon this policy unanimously and 
they must share in the solution of the prob- 
lem.” 

As a practitioner in the art of dema- 
gogery, Mr. Shukairy called upon the com- 
mittee to support the resolution which he 
alleged was in keeping with the principle of 
respect for the human rights and human 
dignity of the Arab refugees. But was it 
not the Arab leadership which was respon- 
sible in the first place for uprooting hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian Arabs? 
What have the Arab governments done con- 
cretely to alleviate their miserable condition? 
The answer can be summed up in one word: 
nothing. Indeed, it has been the Western 
democracies, the United States in the first 
place, which have given aid and assistance 
to these unfortunate people. It should be 
pointed out that such aid has been given in 
the face of deliberate sabotage by Arab offi- 
cials of UNRWA’s rehabilitation work. It is 
the Arab governments who deliberately keep 
these refugees in the most squalid condi- 
tions and prevent them from becoming pro- 
ductive members of their respective com- 
munities. 

While Mr. Shukairy waxed eloquent in 
defending the alleged private property rights 
of the Arabs, he had nothing to say about 
the property rights of the half million Jew- 
ish refugees who were forced out of Arab 
countries. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that while Israel has released 
the bank deposits of the Arabs who are now 
in Iraq, the Iraqi Government has refused 
to reciprocate with regard to Jews who were 
forced to leave Iraq. 

A sidelight to Mr. Shukari’s performance 
was the spectacle of Mr. Morozov, the Soviet 
delegate, supporting Shukairy’s appeal on 
behalf of the sanctity of private property. 
Not only was this a strange role for the Rus- 
sians, but it is also quite out of place for 
the Arabs who are learning fast from the 
Russians on ways and means of grabbing 
other people’s property—and Nasser is no 
exception. 

To give the resolution a degree of legality, 
Mr. Shukairy referred to past U.N. resolu- 
tions dealing with repatriation and property 
rights of the Arabs. Shukairy referred to the 
U.N. resolution of December 11, 1948, which 
contains a paragraph on this question. But 
Mr. Shukairy did not mention the key para- 
graph of this resolution which calls upon 
Israel and her Arab neighbors to “seek agree- 
ment by negotiation conducted with a view 
toward the final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them.” Obviously, the 
status of the refugees can only be settled 
within the larger framework of a peace set- 
tlement envisaged by this resolution. Mr. 
Shukairy also quoted from the U.N. resolu- 
tion of 1947 dealing with the property rights 
of the Arabs. But this 1947 resolution which 
established the State of Israel, was not only 
rejected by the Arabs but they actually took 
up arms to destroy it. It is said that the 
devil can quote Scripture, and Mr. Shukairy 
has given proof of this. 

THE REAL OBJECTIVE 

Mr. Shukairy’s demagogery during the 
debate cannot hide the real objectives of 
the Arabs in pushing this resolution. On 
the surface, one might think that the sole 
concern of the Arab spokesmen was to pre- 
serve the principle of sanctity of private 
property and to obtain justice for the ref- 
ugees on that basis. But the Jordanian 


delegate, Mr. Rifna’i, made it crystal clear 
what the Arabs were up to. The resolution, 
he declared, was intended to uphold “the 
legitimate rights of the Arab owners of Pal- 
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estine to their property which constitutes 
an area of 94.4 percent of the total territory 
of Palestine.” In short, when Mr. Shukairy 
& Co. took to the rostrum to invoke the 
principle of the sanctity of private property, 
they were really asking the UN General As- 
sembly to endorse a resolution calling for 
the liquidation of the sovereign State of 
Israel. This is the meaning of all the tricky 
arguments, distorted statistics and alligator 
tears shed by Mr. Shukairy and his cohorts. 

The record will show that on more than 
one occasion Mr. Shukairy has publicly de- 
clared that the refugee problem cannot be 
solved by merely upholding private property 
rights. On October 2, 1958, he demanded 
that the U.N. General Assembly reverse its 
resolution of 1947 establishing the State of 
Israel. In ominous tones he warned: “The 
U.N. can help in an orderly undoing of Israel 
lest it should take place in no orderly man- 
ner.” One year later, Mr. Shukairy returned 
to the same theme when he led the Arab 
Delegations in opposing Secretary General 
Hammarskjold’s plan for economic aid to the 
Arab refugees. The Secretary General's pro- 
gram envisaged the spending of close to $2 
billion within a period of 5 years to create 
productive jobs for the refugees. However, 
Shukairy, speaking for the other Arab dele- 
gates, denounced Mr. Hammarskjold’s eco- 
nomic proposals and said: “We must all be 
aware that the Arab refugees will not return 
tc Palestine unless Palestine returns to the 
Arabs” (New York Times, Aug. 19, 1959). 

The idea that justice for the Arab refugees 
can only come with the physical destruction 
of Israel is at the core of thinking of present 
Arab leadership, exemplified by President 
Nasser. On February 20, 1960, Nasser de- 
clared: “You shall liberate Palestine * * *. 
Today we proclaim to the whole world that 
we will retrieve our rights with our own 
hands, and that, as we shed blood in the 
past, we will shed blood and lay down our 
lives in the future for the glory of the entire 
Arab nation. Today we are capable of fol- 
lowing up our words with deeds; we are 
capable of implementing the slogans we 
utter.” Several months later (May 8, 1960) 
Nasser repeated this theme: “The rights of 
the Palestinian people are the rights of the 
entire Arab nation, and, no matter what plots 
are hatched by Zionism and imperialism, no 
matter how great the support of Zionism in 
the United States of America and France, we 
hereby proclaim our determination to retrieve 
our rights by force of our arms.” 


CYNICAL MOTIVES 


Under these circumstances, the call for the 
protection of the property rights of the Arab 
refugees is a tissue of cynicism. In reality, 
Shukairy and other Arab spokesmen are not 
interested in relieving their Arab brethren of 
their present poverty. If they were sincerely 
concerned about these people, they would 
make their peace with Israel, thereby creating 
all of the machinery necessary to rehabilitate 
these refugees on a permanent basis. The 
Arabs do not want a practical solution of 
this problem. On the contrary, they strive 
to aggravate it in every possible way because 
it serves their larger objectives. Their policy 
of war against Israel has become a valu- 
able instrument in their real war against 
imperialism. 

The debate on the resolution showed that 
the United States was the main target of 
the Arab attack. It was summed up by Shu- 
kairy himself when he told the U.N. General 
Assembly: “The time will come when the 
refugees will find someone who will enable 
them to be equipped, who will enable them 
to be trained, who will enable them to be 
organized, so that they can regain their rights 
and their homes—their rights to their homes 
and their rights to their properties through 
their own efforts—outside the United Na- 
tions, because then they will say that the 
United Nations in the last 14 years was not 
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able to bring peace to this land of peace— 
this land that gave the world the Master of 
Peace, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ— 
which the policy of the United States has 
made not a holy land but a land of massacre 
and destruction and humiliation.” 


THE UNITED STATES—-MAIN TARGET 


This abusive and defamatory assault 
against the United States was the culmina- 
tion of Shukairy’s taunts, innuendoes, and 
threats which marked his arguments during 
the debate on the resolution. On April 12, 
Shukairy made the snide observation that 
perhaps the U.S. representative was acting 
as “the advocate of Israel.” A few days later 
he attacked former President Truman. Sub- 
sequently, he taunted the United States 
over the fact that the Soviets had succeeded 
in placing a man in outer space. Sarcasti- 
cally, he assured his listeners that he did 
not want “to praise the Soviet Union or to 
stir the United States into envy or rivalry.” 
Apparently, he declared, the United States 
was more interested in “putting Israel into 
the inner space of the Middle East * * *. 
The Star of David was more important to the 
United States than all the stars of the uni- 
verse put together.” 

Shukairy then declared that he would vote 
against a compromise resolution put forth 
by the United States, “first, because it 
came from the United States. A proposal 
must be judged not only by its contents but 
by the record of its author, and the record of 
the United States in the matter was full of 
flagrant injustice. Second, the United 
States was the headquarters of Zionism; it 
was the first supporter of Israel and contin- 
ued to supply that country with economic 
and military assistance. Third, as a ma- 
jor member of the Conciliation Commission, 
the United States has flouted its mandate 
by doing nothing to bring about the re- 
patriation of a single refugee.” Indeed, he 
went so far as to charge that the Arabs had 
been forced to become refugees “because of 
the policy of the United States * * *.” On 
April 18, he accused the United States of be- 
ing guilty “of betraying the human rights 
of an entire people” (the Arab refugees) . 

Shukairy’s calumnies against the United 
States became so violent that our delegate, 
Mr. Plimpton, who had managed to contain 
himself during the debate finally remarked 
that perhaps the Arab attack was part of a 
“hate America week” in the Arab countries 
(New York Times, Apr. 19, 1961). Even the 
chairman of the special committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly had to call Mr, Shu- 
kairy to order. 

For the information of our readers, the key 
clause in the Arab supported resolution 
which had triggered the debate, did not 
muster sufficient votes for passage in the 
General Assembly. Consequently, the entire 
work of UNRWA will be examined during the 
next session of the General Assembly as was 
anticipated by the United States. Neverthe- 
less, the debate served Arab purposes. It 
remains to be seen whether public opinion, 
particularly in the United States, will draw 
the proper conclusions from this shocking 
episode. 

In this connection, it is well to bear in 
mind the views of Dr. Davis, the Director of 
UNRWA. Dr. Davis told the Special Com- 
mittee that UNRWA itself could not solve the 
refugee problem, “rather the problem will 
be solved by the forces that shape the fu- 
ture of the Middle East.” That is why he 
told the special committee that the latest 
report of UNRWA “underscored the pressing 
need for a political settlement to the prob- 
lem.” Yet, this is precisely what the Arabs 
do not want and have worked against for 
more than a decade. Indeed, judging from 
their tactics and the statements made by 
Nasser, Shukairy and other Arab spokesmen, 
it is highly doubtful that they would ac- 
cept even one-sided concessions from Israel. 
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The Arabs seem to be playing the game 
made notorious by the Sudeten Germans at 
the behest of Hitler. In developing the 
strategy which paved the way to the Munich 
agreement, Hitler’s Foreign Secretary von 
Ribbentrop instructed the Sudeten leader 
Henlein as follows: “The aim of the negotia- 
tions to be carried out by the Sudeten Ger- 
man Party with the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment is finally this: to avoid entry into 
the government by the extension and grad- 
ual specification of the demands to be made.” 
In other words the Sudeten Germans were 
told to avoid agreements by raising the price 
until the only way out for the Czechs was 
total defeat and capitulation. Six months 
after these instructions were given to Hen- 
lein, the Munich agreement was made, spell- 
ing the doom of Czechoslovakia. 

The Arabs, too, hope to keep raising the 
price for a settlement. Meanwhile, the Arab 
refugees whom they pretend to defend, must 
be sacrificed on the altar of Arab power 
politics. By avoiding binding agreements 
and reciprocal obligations which would re- 
duce tension in the Middle East, the Arab 
leaders have innumerable opportunities to 
widen their aggressive operations. The de- 
bate in the special, political committee 
showed that the Arabs’ hostile attitude to- 
ward Israel was a flimsy camoufiage for their 
determination to undermine the positions 
of the United States in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 





Increased Military Expenditures Call for 
Cutbacks in Domestic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, every 
American believes that we should main- 
tain and increase our military strength 
to defend our freedom against Commu- 
nist attack. It is ridiculous, however, to 
say that we must increase our military 
expenditures and at the same time in- 
crease domestic welfare programs and 
new Federal spending here at home. For 
some pertinent thinking on the illusions 
in which the administration is indulging, 
I refer you to the following column from 
the Wall Street Journal: 

CoLp War ILLUSION 

By accident or design, the administration's 
response to Berlin is building an impression 
of bristling military preparedness, what with 
talk of calling up Reserves, expanding the 
draft and adding billions to the already 
beefed-up defense budget. 

All this emphasis on additional military 
spending may leave some people perplexed. 
Defense, after all, has claimed some $400 
billion in the past decade. What, one may 
wonder, could possibly be overlooked with 
that sort of budgeting? 

But if enormous new outlays are essential 
to national security, one would expect cor- 
responding cutbacks in nonessential civilian 
spending. That order of priority seems plain. 
Instead, the administration is pushing as 
hard as ever the argument that practically 
every dollar the Government spends at home 
is also a response to the cold war challenge. 

Take education, for example. In less 
perilous times, Government subsidy of 
schools and scholars would be called a hand- 
out, pure and simple, and an unnecessary 
one to boot. But ever since sputnik 
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streaked across the political horizon, Uncle 
Sam’s involvement in education has been 
urged as “waging” the cold war. One result 
is the National Defense Education Act 
which, among other things, hurls doctors of 
folklore and expert glassblowers into the 
front lines of the East-West conflict. 

Cold-war rhetoric also puts the farmer 
up front. In calmer days, the fantastic glut 
of unsalable foodstuffs piled up at a cost of 
billions would be proof that Federal sub- 
sidy of agriculture had failed. Nowadays, 
surpluses are extolled as a great asset—am- 
munition for the food-for-peace giveaway. 

It’s hard to find any civilian spending 
that isn’t dressed up with a touch of patri- 
otic olive drab. Highways, surely, are useful 
to the military. All the more excuse then 
for pulling out the stops on a budget-break- 
ing Interstate Highway System. Even cities 
and suburbs are said to play a role in the 
cold war. “Bright and orderly urban de- 
velopment,” said Mr. Kennedy earlier this 
year, enhances the U.S. image abroad. Hence 
Congress could discover a patriotic as well 
as political motive for passing the adminis- 
tration’s $5.6 billion housing program. 

Thinking in terms of a U.S. image, there’s 
no limit to the pleasing ways we can wage 
the cold war. Indeed, every Government 
program, for anything at all, supposedly, pol- 
ishes the image by showing the response of 
democratic government to people’s needs. 
And every Federal dollar swells the gross 
national product which, as everyone knows, 
is the way we show the Soviets we can grow 
faster than they do. 

Certainly, the U.S. economy must grow 
vigorously to strengthen the Nation and 
provide a firm base for diplomatic and mili- 
tary policy over the long pull of the cold 
war. But that is precisely the point: do- 
mestic welfare spending and political hand- 
outs, contrary to the claims of the spenders, 
actually weaken the economy and retard 
real growth. 

With a $3.9 billion Federal deficit just be- 
hind us and at least $5 billion of red ink 
immediately ahead, the administration is 
blithely piling up nonmilitary commitments 
that must eventually be bled from the econ- 
omy. Instead of easing the oppressive tax 
burden and forestalling another round of 
self-destructive inflation, the administra- 
tion talks of higher taxes and lays the 
groundwork for inflation. 

That is surely putting luxury before ne- 
cessity. For if there must be more guns, 
it is hardly justified to spread so thickly 
the butter of Federal handouts. In fact, 
austerity might be more in keeping with our 
tougher military stance. And the first lux- 
ury to be sacrificed ought to be the illusion 
that the more Government spends, the 
stronger we become. 





Special Committee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. F.ioop] for his 
superb presentation on Monday, July 24, 
1961, on the floor of this House, of the 
evidence expressed by Americans all over 
the country of support both for Captive 
Nations Week and the Specia] Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. 

The impact of Captive Nations Week 
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has been felt throughout the world. This 
has been most meaningful in highlight- 
ing the plight of 100 million captive peo- 
ples trapped in Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet imperialists. The press reports 
that this significant week has produced 
sharp reaction from Communist coun- 
tries attest to its effectiveness. - I feel 
that this method of exposure of Soviet 
domination must not be confined to a 
specific limited period. The imperialis- 
tic policy of the Russians should be spot- 
lighted continuously, and we should take 
the offensive in the propaganda war by 
revealing the hopes and aspirations of 
these captive peoples for freedom and 
national independence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this reason that 
I fervently hope that this Congress will 
adopt the resolution to create a Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. I am privileged 
to have joined my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania in the intro- 
duction of this legislation. 





Declaration of Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD a declaration of support issued 
by the Department of Michigan, Polish 
Legion of American Veterans of the 
United States of America, signed by Ber- 
nard V. Dozek, department commander. 

This distinguished Organization of 
Polish-American Veterans and. Patriots, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
sets forth its strong support of our great 
President in this time of trial: 

Po.LiIsH LEGION OF AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, U.S.A., DEPARTMENT OF 
MICHIGAN, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Subject: Declaration of support. 

From: The members, Department of Mich- 
igan, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans. 

Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

President, United States of America, 
White House, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We, the members of 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans, De- 
partment of Michigan, the largest group of 
nationality war veterans in the United 
States, and, as citizens of this, our country, 
do hereby declare that, 

We, as members of this organiza‘ion, who 
have served in two wars and the Korean 
conflict and who have experienced the hor- 
rors of war, the sacrifices demanded of a 
human being, and have seen the waste of 
precious lifa that comes with an armed con- 
flict and the suffering as a result of war, 
and that, 

We, as free people, enjoying the freedoms 
of the great Republic which we live in, 
abhor the thought of another war, wanting 
only to live in peace with our fellow man, 
realize that world conditions today are ex- 
tremely dangerous, and that, 

We, understanding the tremendous pres- 
sure upon our President, the self-anguish 
he must be experiencing in wanting to do 
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right and proper acts on our behalf and those 
looking to him for guidance and council, 
and that, 

We, knowing if the President has our as- 
surance and our prayers that he will chose 
the path we must follow, will be bet- 
ter able to arrive at these decisions knowing 
that the citizens of the United States are 
firmly behind him, do hereby declare that, 

We, the members of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, and as citizens, do 
solemniy promise and pledge our support to 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica in whatever course of action he may ar- 
rive at that will best serve the American 
people and our Nation, and knowing this, 
we are ready to stand up and be counted as 
proud and loyal citizens of this Republic. 
We hope that this rededication of ourselves 
to our country and our President will give 
him the strength and the wisdom to carry 
on this most tremendous battle that is now 
confronting our country. 

_ This, Mr. President, is our declaration of 
support to you. We hope that in our small 
way we may ease your burdens, knowing 
that the American people are behind you 
and that if it is necessary again to defend 
our beloved land, we are willing to fight for 
it and, yes, willing to die for what we believe 
in. 

May God’s blessing be with you and guide 
you in your deliberations and we, all in our 
Own way, pray for your continued health and 
that of your family, and that the Lord reach 
down and give you, Mr. President, the cour- 
age and wisdom to lead our country and 
those other nations to a greater understand- 
ing and peace. 

On behalf of the entire membership, we 
remain loyal and true citizens of this great 
land of ours. 

Very respectfully yours in comrade- 
ship, 
BERNARD V. DozEK, 
Department Commander. 





The Need for Expanded Community 
- Health Services 


: comics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
informative and enlightening letter was 
received by me this morning from one of 
the most respected social organizations 
in the Nation, the Community Council 
of Greater New York. It contains 
strong reasoning in support of the need 
for expanded community health serv- 
ices. The thoughts contained in the 
letter concur with my own convictions 
in support of H.R. 4998. I commend to 
the attention of my —_—— this 
thought-provoking letter: 

CoMMUNITY CoUNCIL 
or GREATER New YorzE, 
New York, N.Y., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. StyMour HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DzsarR CONGRESSMAN HALPERN: The board of 
directors of the Community Council of 
Greater New York endorses in principle the 
community health services and facilities bills 
introduced by Senator Lister Hii. and Gon- 
gressman OrEN HARRIS. 
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The Community Council of Greater New 
York is a voluntary, citywide association of 
organizations devised to serve people of New 
York through the coordination and joint 
planning of health and welfare services. 

New York City is woefully short of good 
nursing homes, good home care programs, 
good health referral services, good rehabili- 
tation programs, and good diagnostic and 
ambulatory clinics. The need for services 
and facilities is well documented by many 
specific local studies. These serious deficien- 
cies in our community’s medical programs 
result in medical neglect for many and un- 
necessary hospitalization for others. 

These bills would provide the stimulation, 
guidance, and funds to develop, test, and put 
to practical use the new medical discoveries 
from our research laboratories. These serv- 
ices are needed not only by the medically 
indigent but by the patients who could pay 
reasonable costs for them if they were avail- 
able. 

Much emphasis is being placed on medical 
research for the major diseases for which 
there are so far no cures. A great deal can 
be done to minimize the disabling conditions 
associated with these diseases even before 
their prevention or cures are known. Pre- 
vention or correction of disability depends 
upon early detection, accurate diagnosis, and 
adequate rehabilitation services. 

A major problem in medical care today is 
appropriate continuous care of patients. 
They need in addition to traditional medi- 
cal and hospital care a wide range of services 
at home, in clinics, or in institutions other 
than hospitals. Among the special skills 
required are public health nursing, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, diet therapy, 
and medical social service. For some pa- 
tients these can be provided on an ambula- 
tory basis in a clinic. For others they must 
be provided in the home. 

For many patients who require continuous 
supervision but not hospital bed care the 
nursing home is the answer. The quality of 
care provided in ursing homes is the major 
problem in the care of the chronically ill. 
As the construction and operation of pro- 
prietary nursing homes have become ex- 
tremely attractive to private capital, almost 
all nursing homes are business enterprises. 
Yet experience has shown that high quality 
standards of care exists primarily in the field 
of non-profit agencies. 

These bills would double the Federal grant 
money available to construct nursing homes 
under non-profit auspices, preferably hos- 
pital based. In these, high quality care can 
be emphasized and reasonable procedures for 
assuring a decent environment can be creat- 
ed—a pattern which proprietary nursing 
homes can then be asked to follow. 

Even better than good nursing homes for 
many patients are preventive and rehabilita- 
tive services that would keep people from 
needing institutionalized care. Ways must 
be developed to lessen the lag between mod- 
ern rehabilitation knowledge and the degree 
to which patients receive the benefit of this 
knowledge. 

Experiments should be conducted with 
ways home care services can be provided 
where they do not now exist and with ways 
they can be most effectively coordinated in 
those areas in which they are provided, In 
improving home care programs for the 
chronically ill, it is particularly important to 
organize and expand homemaker services. 
This part-time assistance with household 
responsibility often provides the margin of 
difference between enabling the patient to 
remain at home and his having to enter a 
hospital or nursing home. 

Our outpatient clinics should be reor- 
ganized so that coordinated and comprehen- 
sive care replaces fragmented and piecemeal 
treatment. 
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Facilities should be coordinated so that 
patients can move more easily from one type 
of care to another as their medical needs 
change. 

Information and referral methods should 
be developed so that the patient and his 
physician will know where to find appropri- 
ate sources of care. 

Experience with demonstration projects 
shows that it is possible to develop and test 
successful methods of organizing community 
health services outside the hospital, of im- 
proving the coordination of these services, 
of setting up referral centers that will help 
people find the services they need and, in 
cooperation with the medical profession, of 
introducing the practicing physician to new 
developments in medical science and to the 
community services that will bring these 
new benefits to patients. 

Supported by the funds that these bills 
will make available, such demonstrations 
will become an integrated part as improved 
and expanded health services. At the same 
time these bills will provide support for 
equally important and urgent demonstra- 
tions which have not been possible for lack 
of funds. The entire Nation as well as New 
York City will benefit from the successful 
demonstrations carried on everywhere. 

Therefore we urge you to aid the passage 
of the community health services and facili- 
ties bills. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES MADISON BLACKWELL, 
President. 





Patent Rights Should Stay With Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Examiner on April 15, 
1961. 

The article makes an excellent argu- 
ment for the retention of patent rights 
by the inventor. I certainly believe that 
the inventor who becomes involved with 
the Government through the unauthor- 
ized use of his inventions by a Govern- 
ment contractor must have more than 
his present means of relief. In line with 
this belief I have introduced H.R. 5487, 
a bill which would amend section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, to per- 
mit patent holders to bring civil actions 
against Government contractors who in- 
fringe their patents while performing 
Government contracts. 

On July 12, 1961, a subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Committee 
held hearings on H.R. 5487 and it is my 
hope that it will soon report this bill 
favorably so that it can be considered 
by the House. 

The Los Angeles Examiner article fol- 
lows: 

PATENT RIGHTS SHOULD Stay WITH INDUSTRY 
(By Ralph Rivet) 

We're in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Timothy Walker who challenges our view 
in a recent column that the Government, 
instead of taking title to the patents on 
inventions which arise out of Government 
sponsored reserach,.should be satisfied with 
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a royalty free license to the discovery and 
leave patent title with the concern which 
held the research contract. 

Mr. Walker’s comments, which we believe 
generally reflect the attitude of most people, 
are: 

“Why shouldn’t the Government own the 
patents it has paid for? This is just what 
private companies do. Are there two codes 
of ethics—one for private business and one 
for Government? When a researcher goes to 
work for a private company almost invari- 
ably he has to sign an agreement to the ef- 
fect that any patents arising from work per- 
formed for the company shall be the prop- 
erty of the company. 

“The same should apply to Government 
research. In effect this would save the tax- 
payer money when and if it is released on a 
royalty basis for use in non-Government 
projects and in products that are primarily 
consumer goods.” 

We don’t feel the question of ethics is 
involved because we think there is a double 
standard here. This is our somewhat 
maverickish attitude: 

When a company budgets a research pro- 
gram it does so with the twin objectives of 
research itself and the byproduct of inven- 
tion which may arise from the research. 
This is not true for Government. Govern- 
ment research is aimed at an objective and 
invention which may arise is incidental. In- 
dustry counts on invention to help regain 
part of the cost; Government does not. 
Thus fundamentals are different. 

Most of all there are the practical consider- 
ations—the record as it now exists. For an 
invention to have value it must be brought 
to market. Marketing chances of an inven- 
tion on which a cor-yany holds patent pro- 
tection obviously are hundreds of times 
greater than on an invention anyone is free 
to make under license. A recent bulletin of 
the Small Business Administration lists more 
than 150 patents for which a free license is 
available to private tndustry—yet there’s no 
standing in line for the right to make a list 
of products unique enough to get a patent. 

Why? Obviously because if a company 
takes one of them to market and establishes 
its usefulness, any competitor can walk in 
behind and reap the benefit. A _ selfish 
view? That’s one way of looking at it. On 
the other hand, we’d hate to be the presi- 
dent of a company trying to explain to stock- 
holders why he spent several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of their money promot- 
ing an item that competition promptly 
started to sell once the market was estab- 
lished. 





Automation ?—Absolutely 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, sound 
and constructive thinking, always at a 
premium, deserves to be recognized 
whenever it appears. Recently there 
was mailed to me by the president of 
local I, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Mr. Elmer Swayduck, a copy 
of two advertisements on the subject of 
featherbedding and automation. These 
advertisements appeared in three news 
and business magazines within the past 
few weeks. Each problem is currently 
the subject of concern on the part of 
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labor and management. Automation 
and its likely effect upon our economy 
has brought forth views ranging the 
full spectrum from pessimism to bright 
optimism. Featherbedding, as such, is 
a practice which must be reviewed on 
the basis of its impact and the need, if 
any, for remedial efforts. Mr. Sway- 
duck, in an interview format, has ex- 
pressed very frankly the view of his 
membership on both these subjects. 
They deserve to be read and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
[A public service advertisement by the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America] 


AUTOMATION ?—ABSOLUTELY—SAYS THIS 
UNION PRESIDENT 


Question. Eddie, it has been my under- 
standing that unions are opposed to auto- 
mation on the grounds that it reduces jobs 
for workers. What is your view? 

Answer. Well, for 79 years now the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America has vigor- 
ously fostered technological development. 
We have found over these four generations 
that if the lithographic industry brings 
down product costs to the customer, more 
jobs are created for our members. 

Question. Can you give me some figures on 
that? 

Answer. Certainly. In 1906, three men ran 
a handfed stone press that produced 800 
sheets per hour. If I had gone into that 
plant 55 years ago and told the members that 
in 1961 there would be a lithographic press 
that would produce 11,000 sheets per hour 
in 10 colors on both sides, do you know what 
they would have told me? They would have 
said there would be only a handful of workers 
left—there’d be nobody in the industry. 
But what are the facts? As we progressed 
through that revolution of automation and 
technological development our industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Lithography 
has become the fastest growing method of 
reproduction in the graphic arts. Does that 
answer your question? 

Question. It does—as far as the industry is 
concerned. But how has all this worked 
out for the union and its members? 

Answer. About 3 years ago the Wall Street 
Journal was checking facts for a front-page 
story based on a proposal I made before our 
international convention for a joint union- 
management automation research fund. 
The newsaper interviewed people from all 
over the industry. One New York plant 
owner told them that because we had auto- 
mated, his unit costs were identical with 
those of 1914. But in this same period the 
benefits to our members have increased tre- 
mendously. In addition to higher wages we 
have a 35-hour week, 3 weeks vacation, 10 
paid holidays and the finest welfare and 
pension programs in the Nation. And dur- 
ing those years our membership has in- 
creased 1,000 percent while the population 
of the country has gone up only 80 percent. 

Question. So automation has worked, and 
worked well, for both the industry and the 
union? 

Answer. The facts speak for themselves. 
How could an industry absorb all those ex- 
tra costs and stay in business competitively 
if the Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica had not worked with them for automa- 
tion and technological development? In this 
way we made the product less expensive and 
more attractive, and everyone is benefiting. 

Question. All well and good, Eddie, as far 
as your union and industry are concerned. 
But how about all unions and the general 
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economy of the country? Do you think all 
unions should take a good hard look at au- 
tomation and back it the way you have? 

Answer. At least some of them are. Here’s 
an actual case history on one union. The 
president fought automation for years. The 
various benefits he demanded for his mem- 
bers made their contract a one-way deal. 
He kept driving the price of the product up, 
up, up. As a result the major customers 
converted to an alternate way of doing the 
job, not for any meanness, but just because 
it made sense to do so. Naturally, the 
union’s membership started to dwindle. To- 
day this man has only about 250,000 mem- 
bers out of what used to be 800,000. And 
today he’s one of the greatest advocates of 
automation and technological development. 
He’s had to face up to the cold fact that he 
has to automate to save the jobs of the 
quarter of a million members he has left. 
That’s the story right across the country. 

Question. But it seems to me, Eddie, there 
are still a number of labor leaders who 
haven’t come around to this viewpoint. 

Answer. They haven’t, but they’re going to 
have to sooner or later. In the past, labor 
Officials lacked the political courage to tell 
their members “This is good for you,” be- 
cause they had to live with it for 2, 3, 4, or 
5 years before they showed results. They 
didn’t have the courage to stand up to that 
kind of a barrage. But in industries where 
they did, the members have reaped the 
benefits. These are the facts of life. 

Question. Then to wrap it up, Eddie, you 
are for automation and you think other 
unions should be for it, too? 

Answer. Not only am I for automation— 
it’s the history of our organization to be for 
it—but I’m convinced that other unions 
that are not for it are actually and literally 
underestimating their country. People 
might be momentarily displaced, but for 
that brief period the economy would be able 
to take care of them. Then, as soon as the 
products were brought down in cost, the 
general business picture would be enhanced 
and the various industries would absorb 
everyone who was displaced. As I see it, it’s 
the story of America. 

Question. Well, Eddie, I would say as a 
reporter that your views on the future of 
automation are very progressive and very 
healthy. 

Answer. Thank you. When a buyer of 
lithography places his business in an Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America plant he 
doesn’t pay for featherbedding or obsolete 
processes. I would appreciate your telling 
the public that a good craftsman is good 
economy. 

FEATHERBEDDING IS FOR THE BrrpS—Says THIS 
UNION PRESIDENT 


Question: In the first of this series of 
advertisements, you indicated that a person 
who orders lithography in an Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America plant doesn’t pay 
for featherbedding or obsolete processes. 
Since featherbedding has been in the news 
so much lately, I’d like to explore that situ- 
ation with you. 

Answer. Good. This is a subject on which 
the Amalgamated Lithographers has very 
strong feelings. 

Question. And what are these feelings? 

Answer. We abhor it. We're absolutely 
opposed to such a practice. Featherbedding 
is for the birds. 

Question. Recently out of Cape Canaveral 
and Washington we learned of featherbed- 
ding as it affected our missile program. 
Would you care to comment on this? 

Answer. Absolutely. Let’s go back in his- 
tory, the history of labor unions. The phi- 
losophy of the trade unions was to enhance 
our society for the benefit of all. Today, de- 
cent trade unions do not want to be looked 
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on as a privileged class thinking only of 
themselves. Now it disturbs me when I see 
what's happening down at Cape Canaveral. 
According to the press, these people are not 
doing for the country what President Ken- 
nedy asked them to do. Members of a few 
unions down there allegedly are being paid 
for doing nothing. They watch components 
come in, already assembled, clock the time it 
takes to assemble them, and get paid for 
standing around for this time. It’s out- 
landish. 

Question. What do you see as the solution 
for such a situation? 

Answer. The unions. have to raise their 
voices against this kind of practice, just as 
I’m doing now. Nobody profits by feather- 
bedding. A man might profit temporarily, 
but the industry and our country lose. The 
money goes down the drain. It’s neither 
constructive nor profitable. Now if the pub- 
lic is aroused enough by these abuses there 
is certainly going to be some type of anti- 
labor legislation which is going to hurt 
unions like my own which have consistently 
opposed featherbedding. 

Question. Then I take it you feel that lead- 
ers of every union should come out publicly 
against featherbedding? 

Answer. Yes. I don’t like to see Senators, 
or anyone in public life for that matter, hav- 
ing to do the job that labor officials them- 
selves should have the courage to do. All 
union people should be saying that feather- 
bedding is for the birds. Otherwise this 
could destroy in the public mind the proper 
mission of labor unions. 

Question. The Cape Canaveral problem got 
a lot of attention because of the importance 
of our missile program. But doesn’t feather- 
bedding exist in other areas? 

Answer. It certainly does. It’s not detri- 
mental to the country from the point of view 
of the missile program. But it’s a practice 
that presents a form of immorality handed 
down into our society that negates the good 
unions have done and are doing in our coun- 
try and the world. One example is “bogus 
type.”’ There is a union which resets type 
that duplicates material already prepared on 
the outside, then throws away the type 
they've just set. Their idea is to use the 
same number of people to do a job which 
either has been automated or which the in- 
dustry has found a better or less expensive 
way to do. Responsible trade unions have 
many ways to embrace industry innovations. 
In this way they benefit both the industry 
and themselves in the areas of training and 
rehabilitating their members, and in contract 
negotiations. 

Question. What has the Amalgamated 
Lithographers union done in this direction? 

Answer. Over the years, as we helped the 
lithographic industry to automate and create 
new processes, we were able to justify and 
attain for our members a 35-hour week, 10 
paid holidays a year, 3 weeks vacation, the 
finest welfare and pension programs and 
wage increases. This means our philosophy 
in fostering automation and being opposed 
to featherbedding made these gains possible. 
The volume of business has increased tre- 
mendcusly. Many more people are employed. 
This couldn’t happen with featherbedding. 

Question. Can you cite any specific exam- 
ples where you have actually cut down the 
number of men on a job to the benefit of the 
lithographic industry? 

Answer. Certainly. Only a few years ago 
there was a new press on the market. At the 
beginning, in negotiations, we thought it 
would require three persons to operate. 
However, it became evident that the press 
wasn’t competitive with three men and it 
could be operated with two. We then vol- 
unteered to renegotiate to reduce the com- 
plement to two men so that the press could 
be run profitably. 
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Question. Does your stand against feather- 
bedding represent a new policy of your union 
or a shift in policy? 

Answer. No. It has always been a policy 
of our organization to oppose featherbed- 
ding. In our 80-year history we’ve stood for 
progress, not only in the graphic arts, but 
as an example for all industries. In the 
United States, through American ingenuity, 
we can manufacture at a decent high level 
and maintain the high standards of the 
American way of life—unequaled in world 
history. 

Question. Eddie, this has been an enlight- 
ening and unusual interview. 

Answer. Thank you. I hope that anyone 
concerned with graphic arts reproduction or 
who buys ink on paper is fully aware of this 
fact: the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is working in his best interests to- 
ward the highest craftsmanship and lowest 
cost. The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is unalterably opposed to feather- 
bedding or any other immoral business prac- 
tice. It knows and has proved that a good 
craftsman is good economy. 








Migrant Farm Laborers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the harvest season will soon be with us. 
The rich soils of this great country will 
soon yield the good and honest fruits of 
the labors of our Nation’s farmers. 

But along with the bountiful increase 
in our harvest of crops, we in the Con- 
gress must see to it that there will be a 
drastic decrease in our “harvest of 
shame.” I am referring, Mr. Speaker, 
to the earnest hope that in this session 
of the Congress, we will lend a more 
beneficient ear to the cries from the 
throats of our anonymous migrant farm 
laborers. This shame that plagues us 
should no longer be. Our conscience 
and our sense of decency can no longer 
endure the illiteracy, the filth, the sick- 
ness, the proverty, and the exploitation 
of well over half a million of our people 
toiling in the fields and orchards of this 
Nation. 

I am pleased to report that we have 
begun; and the very commendable ef- 
forts of at least two of our colleagues 
cannot go unmentioned. The very cap- 
able gentleman from New York, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on 
Labor and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey have undertaker. tie task of pre- 
senting multipurpose legislation to aid 
migrant workers and their children. 
With their able guidance, we can, I feel, 
fulfill our responsibility to an almost for- 
gotten segment of our citizenry. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
Portland Oregonian has presented an 
interesting series of articles on life of 
the migrant laborer in my own State of 
Oregon. The series was written by Mr. 
Joe Bianco, the Oregonian’s agricul- 
tural editor, who went out to eastern 
Oregon and worked as a migrant laborer 
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in order to get material for the series. 
I commend this series to my colleagues 
and would like, at this point in the 
Recorp, to introduce excerpts from 
the articles: 

I Was A MIGRANT WORKER 


(Each year the Oregon farm labor force 
is augmented by migrant workers, many of 
them Mexican-Americans from the South- 
west. The Oregonians’ agricultural editor 
worked as a migrant in eastern Oregon. He 
tells his story in a series of three articles. ) 


(By Joe Bianco) 


Nyssa, OreG.—The Snake River winds its 
cheerful way along green plush hills, rich 
grazing lands, productive sugarbeet fields 
and past the tin, the rust, and the stench. 
It washes the filth from the weedy shore of 
the labor camp and then runs powerfully 
through abundant country. 

It is on the banks of this river, in a row 
of frame cabins with tin roofs, that the men 
and women with black shiny hair, brown 
deep eyes and rich tans live humbly but 
happily. 

They are the patient workers from Eagle 
Pass, Brownsville, Rio Grande, Zapata. They 
came north to get jobs. Some find them. 

There are men with large families. There 
are men with no families. There are families 
with nomen. There are the gamblers. There 
are the saints. There are no rich. No poor. 
They are all workers, trabajadores. Life to 
these people is coarse, but all they seek from 
life is life. 

Their home is a one-room structure of 
wood, flaked with old paint. A concrete step 
is a porch; a patch of dry soil, a garden. 
But from this home comes sweetness and 
joy. 

Life in the Nyssa labor camp where I 
portrayed a migrant worker was enlight- 
ening. 

The period of unemployment gave me the 
opportunity to learn more of the life of these 
people who migrate north each year to help 
harvest the crop in eastern Oregon. Some 
12,000 are Mexican-Americans from the 
southwestern States. They are a happy 
people. A religious people and a sad people. 

“Perdone, como se llama usted?” inquired 
a heavily muscled neighbor who lived sev- 
eral cabins down the dirt street. 

This was the first time any of the resi- 
dents of B lane in the Nyssa migrant labor 
camp had spoken to me since my arrival. 
I answered and added quickly, drawing from 
my limited knowledge of the language, “no 
hablo espanol bien. Yo hablo ingles.” This 
Placed me on safe grounds. Though I was 
portraying a migrant worker I was not in- 
tending to disguise myself as a Mexican- 
American. However, I was easily mistaken 
for one of them. 

“Si, I speak engleesh, too,” he said with a 
big smile that puffed his brown cheeks. I 
told him I had arrived the day before and 
was waiting to be called for work. 


NOT MUCH WORK 


“Not too much work,” he said, and then 
there was no smile. He knew my presence 
added another person to the waiting list. 
Simple economics told him when the labor 
supply exceeds the demand wages are af- 
fected in a manner not satisfactory to the 
worker. 

“De donde ha venido? * * * From where 
do you come?” he asked with a firmness in 
his voice that sounded like a demand to 
know. I answered, “back east.” I smiled, 
then yawned telling him I didn’t get much 
sleep, I was eager to change the course of the 
conversation. He laughed. 

I returned to my cabin to wait my call for 
work. There isn’t much you can do but 
wait. It’s the waiting that gets you. And 
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mixed with the ugliness of my quarters the 
waiting was made even worse. 

I sat there looking around my room, won- 
dering how I managed to sleep in such an 
environment. 

The interior was unpainted. Decayed 
food left by previous tenants, rubbish and 
other matter littered the floor. The icebox, 
which once must have been white, would 
take several days to clean. I had paid $4.50 
(a week’s rent) for the cabin but decided to 
forgo the convenience of using the tiny gas 
cooker, which meant a saving of $1.50. I 
decided to eat my meals in town as some of 
the bachelor migrants do 

Sitting there makes you thirsty. The dust 
fills your nostrils and dries your throat. 
Fortunately, I had a canteen of water which 
I filled in town. The cabin had no wash 
basin or water tap * * * only the simplest 
necessities such as a bed, a folding table, and 
a light bulb. The closest water supply was 
a tap behind the row of cabins. Each morn- 
ing the mujeres (women) go to the tap and 
fill jars and basins with water. 

It was now about 11:30 a.m., and I decided 
to visit the town. As I was preparing to 
leave I heard my name blared over the loud- 
speaker. 

“Joe Remiggio, come to the office quick. 
Joe Remiggio, come to the office quick.” 
(This was the name I used while I was a 
migrant worker.) 

Luis’ son told me he had a job cleaning 
corrugates. “Cleaning what?” I asked. 
“Corrugates * * * they are water ditches 
that feed the sugarbeet fields.” 

“How much is the pay?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “They (the 
farmers) like to handle that when you get 
there.” The pay varies on these odd farm 
jobs. Cherry pickers at the time were get- 
ting 4 cents a pound, and many pickers 
average between $10 and $12 a day. 

When I arrived, the farmer’s wife, Mrs. 
John Schenk, gave me the instructions and 
pointed to the field that was to be worked. 
She said her husband would discuss the 
wage, About 15 minutes later Schenk ap- 
peared and told me how to clean the dirt 
corrugates. It looked easy. For the first 
5 minutes it was a snap. Three hours later 
I had finished the field. My back ached 
for hours afterward. I was paid $1 an 
hour. 

The next day there was no work. This 
unemployment situation occurs every year, 
and, as Luis said, “the machines are taking 
over and it will get worse.” 

But the migrants know this and still want 
to come North. Living conditions are bet 
ter here than in Texas or other Southern 
States. They come here in hope of finding 
steady employment. They know if they get 
work the pay will be more than they can get 
back home where they must compete with 
the braceros and the Mexican national com- 
muters who live just south of the Rio 
Grande. 

The problem of unemployment creates a 
condition favorable to organizational at- 
tempts. Although the migrants aren’t or- 
ganized into a labor group, some have dis- 
cussed the possibilities of forming one. 
They are aware of the unionization attempts 
in California by the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee of the AFL-CIO. 

For those without work the means of sub- 
sisting depends on loans they can get from 
those who do work. 

These Mexican-American families are con- 
stantly on the move for nearly 8 months 
out of the year. They come North in the 
hopes of finding jobs. They leave their 
homes in the Southwest because they are 
squeezed out by competition, 

It was now that I began to learn why the 
chant of these migrants is “let’s go North.” 

“If you get some time,” said the priest, 
“talk to Father Carlos (Rev. Carlos Sando- 
val). He lives in Mexico and was brought 


here for the summer by the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for Migrant Workers.” 

I talked to Reverend Sandoval, also some 
of the migrants, and others who are familiar 
with the migrant problem. 

This is why the migrants come north: 

There are more than 500,000 migrants, 
many are of Mexican descent (and are Amer- 
ican citizens) who work on farms. 

These people must compete with several 
hundred thousand Mexican nationals (bra- 
ceros) who come to the United States an- 
nually under the international agreement, 
Public Law 78. The Mexican importation 
program began as a wartime emergency dur- 
ing World War II, but has continued. 

The other category of workers the Mexi- 
can-American and other migrants must com- 
pete with are the Mexican commuters. This 
is the worker who lives south of the Rio 
Grande and commutes legally across the 
border each day to his job in the United 
States. Some of these commuters are Amer- 
ican citizens who find living in a foreign 
country more economical. The commuter is 
the biggest threat because he can afford to 
work for a lower wage and he usually does. 

The majority of the commuters are aliens 
who have secured an American visa or form 
1-151 so that they can permanently reside 
and work in the United States. However, 
according to R. P. Sanchez, chairman of the 
American Affairs Committee of the Texas 
AFL-CIO, the commuters only work in this 
country and live below the Rio Grande. 

Fortunately, only several hundred braceros, 
and as far as can be determined, no com- 
muters work in Oregon. A great majority of 
the braceros work in California where farm- 
ers claim they need the nationals because 
there aren’t enough migrants. The commu- 
ters also are employed in the southwestern 
States. However, their presence creates the 
migration to Oregon where migrant labor 
is needed. But in the past year or so the 
supply has exceeded the demand. 

As Luis Vendrell, the Mexican American in 
charge of the State employment Office at 
Nyssa, said “the machines are taking over.” 

And as I learned during my portrayal of a 
migrant worker, jobs were scarce. 

The question remains, Where do the mi- 
grants go from here? 

Some try to find new pursuits. But only 4 
few are successful. 

Some say they have the answer to the prob- 
lem: Repeal Public Law 78 and make it more 
difficult for the commuters to cross the 
border. 





Captive Nations Week Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to submit for the Recorp the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
Hamtramck and North Eastern Detroit 
Branch, at their annual picnic on July 
16, 1961: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 

Whereas the week of July 16 through 22, 
1961, is being observed in this country as 
the Captive Nations Week, sponsored by the 
National Captive Nations Committee; and 

Whereas in 1959 the President of the 
United States of America signed a joint reso- 
lution, passed by the Senate and the House 
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of Representatives providing for an annual 
observance of this week; and 

Whereas Captive Nations Week was pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States of America, who invited the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
such a week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; and 

Whereas many American patriotic groups 
and organizations will join in ceremonies 
throughout the country in reaffirming the 
belief that “our freedom will be secure only 
when all men everywhere are free’: Now, 
therefore, 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent in the 
State of Michigan, who today, July 16, 1961, 
are gathered for the annual picnic at the 
Ukranian ertate Dibrova, sponsored by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America— 
declare our deepest concern for the plight 
of the enslaved nations of central and east- 
ern Europe and of Asia, now under the iron 
heel of Russian Communist dictatorship, 
among them Ukraine was one of the very 
first victims of Communist Russian aggres- 
sion, falling prey to the onslaught of Red 
troops as early as 1920-21. 

We further request our Government and 
our Congress to stand firm on Berlin’s crisis 
and to continue opposition to Red China’s 
admission to the United Nations. 

We wholeheartedly support the Flood 
Resolution calling for a special committee 
on captive nations and urge our Senators 
and Representatives to lend their own sup- 
port for its immediate passage. 

We stand for the improvement of the 
Voice of America broadcasts to the non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 

We urgently request Postmaster General 
to retain champion-of-liberty postage stamp 
series and to expand it by issuing a Shev- 
chenko stamp this year in commemoration 
of the centennial of the poet’s death, who 
was not only the greatest Ukrainian poet, 
but also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for the liberation and emancipation 
of all enslaved peoples. 

We urge our Senators and Congressmen 
to support House Joint Resolution 460 in- 
troduced by Hon. JoHN LEsINsSK1, from 
Michigan, on June 22, 1961, providing for 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of Taras Shevchenko. 





Long Beach, Calif., the Complete City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I present the 
following information inserted in July 
1961 issue of Fortune magazine by the 
economic development department of my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif.: 

California’s fifth largest city, Long Beach 
(population 350,000), is a key part of the 
second largest economic market in the en- 
tire United States. It is growing by the day 
in population, buying power and selling 
power. 

PORT OF LONG BEACH 

When you locate in Long Beach, you'll 
appreciate the transportation advantages. 
The port of Long Beach is a quick haul from 
any greater Long Beach site. Truly called 
America’s most modern port, it offers all- 
steel-and-concrete, clear-span transit sheds; 
concrete wharf aprons up to 50-feet wide; 
4%, million square feet of open, paved storage 
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area; shore-based radar system; bulk oil ter- 
minal; three 35-ton gantry cranes; a bulk 
loader; and other mechanized cargo-handling 
facilities to speed traffic. The newest expan- 
sion is the grain elevator which is capable of 
loading 2 ship at the rate of 43,000 bushels 
per hour. In order to keep abreast of the ex- 
ploding growth of industry and population in 
Southern California, the port of Long Beach 
is increasing its facilities at the rate of two 
new berths per year. 
BETTER LIVING 


Long Beach is a healthy city—physically, 
culturally, and economically. Smog-free 
with a mild climate the year around, the 
city has a diversified economy, a stable work 
force, plenty of low-cost water, gas and elec- 
tricity, and ample room for industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Per capita income is $2,396, well above 
both State and national averages and with 
the port, a modern network of freeways, and 
an airport boasting a 10,000-foot runway, 
transportation facilities rank with the best. 

Long Beach schools and hospitals set the 
pace for the Nation. The city has completed 
a $100 million school construction program 
and is the site of new $30 million college. 
A $20 million hospital expansion program, 
virtually completed, will give Long Beach 
a total of 2,492 hospital beds. 

TOURISTS AND CONVENTIONS 


Long Beach also is a playground, a tourist 
resort, and a popular convention center. 

The city has parks in every neighborhood 
and a world-famed municipal-school recrea- 
tion program for persons of all ages. Long 
Beach is host for the international beauty 
pageant, and a new 15,000-seat auditorium 
and exhibit hall, now under construction, 
will provide Long Beach with convention 
facilities unexcelled anywhere in the world. 


RECREATION 


Long Beach’s greatest charm, however, is 
its 8-mile shoreline. The $150 million port, 
the broad beach and a new 1,800-berth 
marina for small craft, plus unlimited off- 
shore sailing and fishing, provide Long Beach 
with a truly magnificent water-recreation 
area. 

Long Beach is a fine place to live, to work, 
to play, to visit, or to invest in the future. 

Long Beach is the complete city—it has 
everything. Ask us to prove it. We'll gladly 
send detailed information and answer spe- 
cific questions. Write today to Economic 
Development Department, City Hall, Long 
Beach 2, Calif. 





Effect of Federal Programs on 
Individual States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLCRADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, only 
recently the 1961 National Governors 
Conference came to a close. It reached 
the conclusion that, in the years ahead, 
more Federal intervention in State af- 
fairs is likely. Participation of the 
Federal Government in affairs which are 
more properly the responsibility of the 
individual State always results in some 
Federal control. 

I have repeated this point in debate 
on the floor of the Senate. It is the con- 
tinuing price to be paid for Federal as- 
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sistance. The other problem with Fed- 
eral assistance is that of equitable ap- 
portionment of the funds. Both prob- 
lems are capably considered in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal for July 11, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

ONE-Way STREET 


A note of sadness crept into the conver- 
sations of the Nation’s Governors at their 
recent conference. Gloomily, they agreed 
that the next 4 years would see the shadow 
of the Federal Government fall across still 
more State functions. And that there 
wasn’t much they could do about it. 

Yet in almost the very same breath, the 
Governors spoke of handling State problems 
with new and bigger Federal solutions. 
Perhaps it’s not surprising that they ex- 
tended their hands even as they shook their 
heads. Federal handouts now flow into the 
States at the rate of $6.4 billion annually; 
such aid is regarded as a godsend by some 
States that literally don’t know where next 
year’s budget is coming from. 

But the attempt of the States to have it 
both ways—to be at once sturdily independ- 
ent and increasingly dependent on Uncle 
Sam—is self-defeating for at least two rea- 
sons. 

For one thing, to the extent that they 
try to shift their burdens to Washingon, 
the States are likely to worsen their individ- 
ual loads. Take, for example, the proposed 
program of Federal aid to education. Under 
the House version of the bill, according to 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, several 
States would lose more than they gained. 
New York would pay some $202 million more 
in taxes than it received in aid; California 
would suffer a net loss of $128 million. If 
New York and California need money for 
schools, is this the way to get it? 

There are any number of Federal pro- 
grams that work similar inequity upon in- 
dividual States. For instance, the admin- 
istration’s formula for contributions to the 
Federal unemployment compensation fund 
requires relatively poor Arkansas to pay 
more in taxes than it can draw from the 
common kitty; relatively affluent New York 
gets more than it pays. 

Even Federal grants (gifts) for highways, 
urban renewal and the like don’t come free. 
In order to get Federal money, the States 
often must match all or part of Uncle Sam’s 
bounty with funds of their own. To a con- 
siderable extent, budget decisions are ad- 
justed to Washington’s whims, with the re- 
sult that State finances frequently get out 
of whack. Naturally, that creates a need for 
more Federal aid. 

The second main reason why running to 
Washington is self-defeating is that it strips 
the States of still more of their remaining 
prerogatives. In every instance, Federal aid 
brings a measure of Federal control. 

Already, the States are on notice that 
schools could not be built with cheap local 
labor under the administration’s aid pro- 
gram; Washington sets the wage rates. 
Similarly, the Government has the final say 
on every federally subsidized project, be it 
housing, a townhall, a sewerplant, or a 
stretch of interstate highway. 

In their predicaments arising from popu- 
lation increases and urban growth, some 
State officials shrug off Federal encroach- 
ment on State functions as something that 
Teally doesn’t matter. So what if a State 
barters some of its independence for a few 
sewer plants? It can grow rich with Fed- 
eral funds, they think, and still preserve its 
rights. 
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This is the saddest delusion of the States. 
For the men who made the Constitution, 
realizing the consequences of centralized 
power, quite deliberately tried to cast the 
States and the Federal Government in sup- 
porting but separate roles. They knew that 
otherwise all power would finally repose in 
the Central Government. 

That is exactly what the States are dis- 
covering today as they attempt to have it 
both ways. All roads do lead to Washington, 
and it’s all one way. 





Russia’s European Empire: Soviet Policy 
and Satellites 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
13, 1961, I had inserted into the Recorp 
an article from the August 1960 issue of 
the Bowdoin College Alumnus, entitled 
“Behind the Iron Curtain.” Since that 
time our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MacH- 
ROWIcz] has rebutted—in a most effec- 
tive manner—the assertions made in 
that article. 

In further refutation of “Behind the 
Iron Curtain” I call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
the well-known author John Gunther, 
entitled “Russia’s European Empire.” 
It appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 21, 1961. 

Mr. Gunther’s far-reaching experience 
and knowledge make him a capable com- 
mentator. His remarks with respect to 
Poland are similar to those of Congress- 
man MacHrowicz and the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State. Sec- 
retary Rusk’s comments on Poland were 
included in the Recorp of July 17 by the 
Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


The article follows: 
Russta’s EUROPEAN EMPIRE: SOVIET POLICY 
- AND SATELLITES 


(By John Gunther) 


The satellite empire in Europe consists of 
the following countries: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Repub- 
lic (East Germany), Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and, in a special category, Yugoslavia. 

How may one categorize these states in 
order of subservience to the Kremlin? 
Czechoslovakia is probably the most loyal 
of the lot, if only because most Czecho- 
slovaks hate and fear Germany so fiercely. 
Also the Czechoslovak leadership is still pre- 
dominantly conservative in the Communist 
sense, although its most extreme Stalinists, 
like Rudolf Slansky, the former party sec- 
retary, were liquidated some years ago; above 
all, it wants to go slow on reform in order 
to obviate the possibility of explosions like 
those in Poland and Hungary. 

Next, the East Germans. The German 
Democratic Republic, is a real country even 
if it is thoroughly subjugated under Ul- 
bricht, who takes the straight Kremlin line 
although he has substantial authority on his 
own; moreover, the Russians maintain strong 
Red army forces on East German soil, which 
are a deterrent to disaffection. Then, too, 
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the perennial Berlin crisis tends to tie East 
German leadership to Moscow. 

Third, Rumania, if only because it is geo- 
graphically so vulnerable and could not dare 
to be revisionist even if wanted to be. 
Fourth, Bulgaria. The Bulgarians have a 
sturdy independence of spirit but also they 
have been distinguished throughout their 
whole history by a strong pro-Russian tradi- 
tion, and this plays a role. 

Fifth, Hungary. Here, too, historical fac- 
tors are involved. The patriotic revolt of 
October 1956 was mercilessly extinguished 
by Soviet tanks, but Hungarian national in- 
stincts are still strong, and Hungary is, in 
several respects, a question mark. Its leader, 
Janos Kadar, even if he is a subservient 
Kremlin tool now, had a long Titoist (i.e., 
nationalist) history, and was in fact im- 
prisoned and tortured by the Stalinists who 
ruled Hungary after the war. 

Sixth, Poland, which has such vibrant in- 
dependence of spirit that it can scarcely be 
considered to be a true satellite at all. 

Seventh, Albania, a special case. Finally, 
Yugoslavia, which, although Communist, is 
neutral and not in the Kremlin fold. 


NATIONALIST TRADITIONS SURVIVE THE CHANGE 


All these countries have robust and lively 
nationalist traditions, and, even though the 
Kremlin controls them all (except Albania, 
Poland to an extent, and of course Yugo- 
slovia), many of their separate differenti- 
ations and characteristics survive. Poland is 
still effervescent, volatile, and romantic; 
Czechoslovakia is still bourgeois, stolid, and 
obedient. No two peoples could differ more 
than the Albanians—primitive highlanders 
who have never been part of the European 
enlightenment at all—and the East Germans, 
with their formidable intellectual and tech- 
nical prowess. Moreover, national frictions 
still exist under the surface, although the 
Russians have smoothed over most of them. 
Yugoslavs and Bulgarians still hate each 
other, and from time immemorial Rumanians 
have been despised by almost everybody. 
Yugoslavs and Albanians have been at odds 
since Turkish days, and Rumania and Bul- 
garia have never been particularly close or 
friendly. One curious point is that the Bul- 
gars, by and large, are traditionally pro- 
American (as well as pro-Russian) and ar- 
dently seek more contact with the United 
States. 

Some points in general: (1) The satellites 
dislike extremely being called satellites. 
They claim to be independent “peoples re- 
publics” on their own. (2) All are totalita- 
rian dictatorships, but they insist that they 
are “democracies.” (3) They cost the Soviet 
Union large sums in economic and other 
aid; running an empire is an expensive busi- 
ness. (4) They are of the utmost strategic 
value to the Soviet Union by reason of their 
geographical position as buffer states. (5) 
The lessen of Hungary is that any attempt 
at revolt will be put down by force. (6) 
Circumstances vary country by country, but, 
surprising as it may be to many, economic 
conditions in several are not so bad as might 
be thought. A case could be made that 
Poland under Gomulka has done more for 
the poorest peasantry, the serfs, than Poland 
under Pilsudski. (7) The fact that several 
countries had sordid reactionary govern- 
ments before the war does not justify re- 
pression by governments today; all it does is 
indicate one reason, among others, why the 
present Communist installations were able 
to seize power. (8) Not a single government 
in the entire area could possibly survive a 
free vote of its people today. Every Com- 
munist regime would be kicked out at once. 

THE FELLOWS IN THE NEST 

Poland. The main point to stress is, of 
course, the intense vivacity and virility of 
the Polish spirit, and its relative freedom 
from Kremlin strictures. Poland is the only 
Warsaw Pact member with substantial civil 
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liberties—which is the more remarkable be- 
cause it is the only state in Europe flanked 
by the Red army on both sides. There are 
subtleties to watch. Gomulka will never 
be a Kremlin slave or puppet; on the other 
hand, he is a perfectly definite Communist, 
and his government is a definite Communist 
government even though it differs from all 
others in the amount of freedom it permits 
its citizens. 

Just the same, this little story was fre- 
quently told in the presummit era. Eisen- 
hower, Khrushchev, and GomulKa are sum- 
moned to the bar of heaven; St. Peter gives 
each a wish., Eisenhower wishes for the 
total, immediate destruction of the Soviet 
Union—and promptly the Soviet Union dis- 
appears from the face of the earth. Khru- 
shchev similary requests the total oblitera- 
tion of the United States, and—presto—the 
United States disappears. St. Peter then 
turns to Gomulka, asking him what he 
wants. The Polish leader leans back with a 
happy sigh murmuring, “A cup of tea.” 

Czechoslovakia. This dour, hard-working 
little country, about the size of North Caro- 
lina, is vital to the Soviet Empire for several 
reasons. It is close to the West, its people 
are educated, and the economy is advanced. 
Czechoslovakia is the only Communist state 
in central as apart from eastern Europe, ex- 
cept the German Democratic Republic; its 
western tip is only 250 miles from the Rhine. 
As to economics it is—again with the ex- 
ception of East Germany—the most ‘highly 
industrialized of all the satellites, the most 
prosperous, and the one with the highest 
standard of living. Great factories like 
Skoda in Pilsen are prime suppliers of muni- 
tions, as well as much else, not merely to 
other countries in the Communist bloc but 
to states far afield like the United Arab Re- 
public, Indonesia, and Guinea. 

Hungary. The fact may be hard to be- 
lieve, but Hungary is the satellite which, 
next to Poland, probably has the best record 
in civil liberties and the freest spirit. Of 
course, “best’’ does not necessarily mean 
much by Western standards, and “freest” is 
strictly a comparative term. Nevertheless, 
Hungary today is considerably more relaxed 
than it was under the detested regime of 
Matyas Rakosi in the late forties and early 
fifties. Rakosi, who was both Communist 
prime minister and first secretary of the 
party, was, I think, the most malevolent 
character I ever met in political life. 

We must have another word about the so- 
called thaw proceeding in Hungary today. 
Intellectual life is lively, though not so 
lively as in Poland, writers long buried have 
sprung from their hibernation, police rule 
has been much ameliorated, and people are 
given more to buy, although the general 
economic level is probably not quite so high 


as in Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, ’ 


the collectivization of agriculture has been 
forced through relentlessly to virtual com- 
pletion, and 90 percent of all arable land 
is now in the socialist sector. Collectiviza- 
tion, which had to be given up in Poland 
(also Yugoslavia), has won the day in Hun- 
gary. One ugly note in another field is that, 
even today, patriots who took part in the 
uprising are still being plucked out of hiding, 
tried, and, in some cases, given long prison 
terms or shot. 

Recently I asked a man well informed on 
eastern Europe and of notably impartial 
mind what result, in his opinion, a free 
vote in each satellite would bring. Esti- 
mates: Poland, 60 percent against the re- 
gime; Czechoslovakia, 70 percent; Rumania 
and Bulgaria, probably 80 percent; East Ger- 
many, 85 percent; Hungary, 95 percent. 

Bulgaria. One reason why the Commu- 
nists, following occupation of Bulgaria by 
the Red Army, were able to seize power was 
the good record of the Communist resistance 
against the Axis. The Communists played 
their cards with great skill. 
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Bulgaria today has been influenced to an 
extent by Chinese developments. Agricul- 
ture, which is 85 percent collectivized, was 
reorganized in 1959 into a system bearing 
resemblance to Chinese communes. Also 
pressure was put on to increase economic 
expansion at an extraordinarily rapid pace, 
in an effort calling to mind the Chinese 
“Great Leap Forward.” 

Albania. Here we have a puzzle. This 
Liliputian country, only slightly bigger than 
New Hampshire, and with a population less 
than that of Philadelphia, is a kind of Com- 
munist outhouse—the real end of the line. 
It lies, however, on the Adriatic, which gives 
it a certain strategic importance. The 
strange fact is that Alhania, small as it is, 
has dared to take an independent line vis-a- 
vis the Russian colossus, which, if the two 
countries were contiguous, could extinguish 
it with the drop of a finger. This is be- 
cause, of all things, Albania has seemingly 
adopted a strong pro-Chinese course, and is 
even regarded as Mao Tse-tung’s first outpost 
on the continent of Europe. . 

The Chinese have lent Albania tidy sums 
of money, interest-free, and, although their 
own grain shortage is acute, have bought 
European grain and given it to the Alban- 
ians after a recent crop failure. 


YUGOSLAVIA—A SPECIAL CASE 


As a matter of fact, despite the celebrated 
break with the Kremlin, Yugoslavia has 
closer resemblances to Russia itself than 
any other satellite. It is soundly Slav in fun- 
damentals, but, with Albanian, Hungarian, 
and Turkish minorities, to say nothing of 
the Catholic Slovenes and Croats, it has a 
variegated and colorful texture. Its people 
are at once brawny and animated—a tough, 
brusque, lusty folk. 

Marshal Tito is, of course, the boss. Tito 
may have split with the Kremlin on certain 
issues, but one should never forget that he 
is first, last, and all the time a Communist-— 
from some points of view a better Commu- 
nist than Khrushchev. His accomplish- 
ments have been considerable. 


The Yugoslav rupture with the Kremlin 
became known on June 28, 1948. Simmer- 
ing months of tension—Stalin was, of 
course, still alive—led to the schism. Time 
and time again the Yugoslavs sought to 
point out their staunch, fervid loyalty to 
communism and the Soviet Union. But 
they refused to recant from their heresy, 
and Tito stoutly set forth his view that 
“national and international exigencies com- 
pelled them (the Yugoslavs) to develop 
socialism in their country in a somewhat 
different form from that attained in the 
Soviet Union.” 

It is interesting that, 12 years later, 
Khrushchev—operating vis-a-vis the Chi- 
nese—has precisely taken over this formula, 
and ardently espouses it. He himself has 
become a Titoist to un extent, which is one 
reason why Peking is so angry with him. 

The United States, it would seem, has not 
taken Tito seriously enough, explotted his 
neutralist position to sufficient advantage, 
or conducted policy vis-a-vis the Yugoslavs 
with much subtlety or skill. It was gen- 
erally understood that the Marshal would 
be invited to visit the United States after 
settlement of the Trieste dispute with Italy, 
but no invitation was forthcoming. In 
October 1960, Tito cooled his heels for several 
weeks in New York, but was never invited 
by President Eisenhower to Washington. On 
the other hand, it should be pointed out 
that the United States has granted Yugo- 
slavia more than $1 billion in economic aid 
since the split with the Cominform, and 
an era of fruitful political relations may 
well begin as a result of the appointment 
of George Kennan as American Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on July 10, 
1961, I received a letter from Dr. Michael 
H. Jameson, professor of Greek at the 
University of Pennsylvania, with refer- 
ence to the National Defense Education 
Act. He believes it would be an excel- 
lent idea that a statement of the point 
of view of the classical language educa- 
tors be presented for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. He has been able to discuss the 
matter recently in Athens with Dean 
Harry Levy, of Hunter College. Dean 
Levy is the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Philological Association and 
has been most active in matters of for- 
eign language teaching and research, 
and his participation in a detailed study 
of contemporary Greek life makes him 
particularly aware of the importance of 
language study for Americans in their 
dealings with foreign countries. Dr. 
Jameson says that the statement which 
Dean Levy has prepared on behalf of 
their association would be an excellent 
presentation for the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. = 

I, therefore, include the statement 
which was presented by Dr. Harry L. 
Levy, professor of classics and dean of 
students, Hunter College, before the 
House Subcommittee on Education, 
June 7, 1961: 

LATIN IN SUPPORT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(By Harry L. Levy, Ph. D.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I begin by thanking you for this 
opportunity to continue my remarks along 
a line of argument in which I seem to have 
been so fortunate as to arouse your friendly 
interest. 

At first blush, the collocation of the words 
“Latin” and “national defense” seems so pre- 
posterous as to justify the apprehensions 
which several of you gentlemen have ex- 
pressed: that, should you accede to our 
urgent request and include Latin among the 
languages supported by the act, such action 
would be subject to derisive comments from 
certain quarters of the House of Representa- 
tives. But many a proposal which seems 
ridiculous at first glance proves upon sober 
and judicious examination to have solid 
merit. That this is the case with regard 
to our request is the considered judgment 
of the directors of the American Philological 
Association, upon whose thoughtful state- 
ments of policy my present remarks will be 
based. These directors are leaders in the 
field of American scholarship, and include 
among them two eminent financiers. They 
are all men and women of sound judgment, 
and deeply patriotic Americans. There con- 
sidered request deserves the serious consid- 
eration of their Representatives in Congress. 

Let us bypass at once the major possible 
source of risibility by acknowledging that 
the study of Latin is not regarded as a direct 
and immediate contribution to the national 
defense. Rather it belongs in the class of 
supportive studies, like the study of linguis- 
tics. Encouragement of the study of lin- 
guistics is already provided for to a limited 
extent in the NDEA of 1958; Professor Moul- 
ton, in testimony preceding mine, wisely 
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urged that this encouragement be strength- 
ened and extended if the full potentialities 
of the act’s language program are to be 
realized. 

It is when we view the act’s language pro- 
gram as a whole, as Professor Moulton did 
when talking of linguistics, that we can see 
the pertinence of Latin studies to national 
defense. 

Basic to the deep and complete compre- 
hension of the individual languages which 
the United States needs to have its citizens 
know is a profound and sensitive under- 
standing of what language is, how it func- 
tions, and how one may best communicate 
with those who speak a foreign tongue and 
interpret it to those who cannot.’ The vast 
majority of linguists are agreed that this 
type of understanding is best arrived at not 
through emphasizing the samenesses of lan- 
guages, but by contrasting their differences. 

It was for this reason that Professor Moul- 
ton spoke enthusiastically about the study 
of languages completely different from our 
native English: the study of Arabic, of 
Chinese, of Japanese, for example. These 
totally different tongues provide the con- 
trast which linguists value so highly as a 
tool for conveying the basic notions of 
language structure. This element of con- 
trast, though not absent, is relatively slight 
in many of the commonly studied contem- 
porary languages. 

There is, however, a convenient halfway 
house between the totally different languages 
such as those named above, and the rel- 
atively similar ones, for example, the ro- 
mance languages. This halfway house is 
provided by the highly inflected languages 
which belong to the same family (Indo- 
European) as English: that is to Say, 
German, Russian, Latin, and Greek. These, 
because they largely signal interconnection 
between words by means of elaborate changes 
of form (inflection, as it is called) rather 
than by word-order and separate connect- 
ing words, provide striking contrasts with 
English. At the same time, belonging to the 
same family of languages, they present many 
features which have, to the student, a re- 
assuring familiarity. This combination of 
strangeness and familiarity makes these 
languages ideal for high-school instruction, 
while the more exotic languages are more 
appropriate for the college student. 

I personallly, though at this point I do 
not speak with instructions from my di- 
rectors, feel that the supportive quality 
of which I am talking could be provided by 
any of the four highly inflected languages 
which I have just listed. I am heartily in 
favor of deep, wide, and immediate enlarge- 
ment of our facilities for teaching Russian 
and German as well as Latin and Greek. 


But let us be practical. As my figures 
have shown you, 32.2 percent of the lan- 
guage-learning students in the public high 
schools of our Nation are actually engaged in 
the learning of Latin, while only 5.1 percent 
are taking German, and—alas—only 0.2 per- 
cent Russian. Even if we wanted to make 
Russian and German mandatory for a much 
higher percentage of students, there would 
of necessity be a lag of several years before 
we would have enough teachers to make this 
possible. But at this moment we have near- 
ly a third of our language students in Latin 
classrooms. This is a great national re- 
source if properly used. Why, with 25 per- 
cent of the students in French, and 36 per- 
cent in Spanish, is it deemed necessary—and 
rightly so—for the NDEA to support the im- 
provement of French and Spanish teaching? 
Precisely because, both for French and 
Spanish and for Latin, the important thing 
is for these large segments of our language- 
learning students to be taught and to learn 
according to the latest scientific methods of 
language learning and of language teaching. 
For our 32.2 percent of Latin learners to get 
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the best instruction, so that, as I said in my 
previous testimony, they may be “sensitized 
and energized” to go out and learn, quickly 
and thoroughly, the contemporary tongues 
which do have a direct and immediate bear- 
ing on our defense effort, this is what is 
essential: that their Latin teachers be en- 
couraged in their efforts to resurvey their 
field, to learn new methods, to become aware 
of recent advances in the area of language 
learning and teaching, just as their col- 
leagues in French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
and Russian are being encouraged to do by 
the provisions of the NDEA in its present 
form. 

If the Federal Government fails to take 
account of this considerable segment of our 
national resources as represented by the po- 
tentialities of the high school students to 
whom I have been referring, if it encourages 
the teachers of three or four languages to 
strengthen their materials and their methods 
by recourse to the latest findings on the 
subject of language learning, but withholds 
this encouragement and support from those 
who teach the basic concepts of language to 
one-third of our American high school lan- 
guage students, then our Government will 
be guilty not only of serious neglect, but of 
a form of interference in the curriculum of 
our schools. I am sure that every serious 
legislator is desirous of avoiding both of 
these pitfalls. 

I therefore urge the honorable members of 
this subcommittee boldly to disregard the 
superficial potentialities for the ridiculous 
which might be present in the recognition 
of the value of Latin as a supportive study 
in our National Defense Education Act, and 
to strike out in H.R. 6774, as it is reported 
to the House, the word “modern” wherever 
it appears in the phrase “modern foreign lan- 
guages” in regard to title III and title VI 
(sec. 611) of the act. 
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Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
along the line of the thinking of most 
Congressmen and Senators of Oklahoma, 
as well as many interested Oklahoma 
Indians and white people, is the follow- 
ing editorial. We in Oklahoma, who are 
honest in our point of view and who are 
nearest to the situation, know that there 
are two distinct groups of Indians. The 
western group, made up principally of 
the Plains Indians, being administered 
by the Anadarko Agency, and the east- 
ern group, made up of the Five Tribes 
and others, administered at Muskogee. 
The personal problems and viewpoints 
of these two groups are poles apart. 
Most of us know that unvisualized com- 
plications will arise from combining the 
agencies. We, also, know that much 
travel is being required by Indians with 
business at the agencies, but, as the fol- 
lowing editorial points out, this travel is 
not reduced by moving the agency to 
another distant, though centralized, 
location: 

(By Wallace Kidd) 

Tacit recommendation has been given by 

the Daily Oklahoman to consolidation of An- 
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adarko and Muskogee area Indian offices in 
Oklahoma City. Perhaps, if we were in the 
same position, we also would applaud the 
often-broached idea. But with even less of 
a@ perhaps, we’d dig a little deeper ‘into the 
purposes of area offices and to the conse- 
quences were we in the same position as the 
Oklahoma City newspaper. 

In its editorial describing the 5-month 
survey of a special task force on Indian af- 
fairs as a “Good Blueprint for Indians,” the 
Oklahoman said: 

“A proposal of the task force that area of- 
fices at Muskogee and Anadarko be de- 
creased in size and lowered to superinten- 
dent status in authority, with a central area 
office in Oklahoma City, found quick reac- 
tion from Oklahoma Congressmen. The 
State delegation saw loss of white votes re- 
sulting from decreased employment in these 
two towns. 

“The recent American Indian Charter Con- 
vention in Chicago, with a fairly representa- 
tive Oklahoma tribal cross-section partici- 
pating, favored reducing area offices and re- 
storing to agency superintendents available 
closer to main tribal areas some of their 
former authority. Indians pointed out that 
much travel is needed now to the two areas 
offices for custodial actions with longer time 
for decisions. They were thinking more of 
economy in relation to individual Indians 
than the Congressmen were.” 

These are interesting observations, but 
that’s about as far as they could be drawn 
through a thinking man’s peacepipe filter. 
The editorial is right in one respect. In 
general, the task force’s report is a good 
blueprint. But like all good plans it can- 
not have the perfection that would make 
every single point practical and acceptable. 
The editorial is wrong when it cites as the 
sole reason for Oklahoma congressional op- 
position the “loss of white votes resulting 
from decreased employment in Anadarko 
and Muskogee.” That’s an editorial state- 
ment without prior editorial thought. 
Representative Pace BELCHER, of Enid, Repre- 
sentative Tom STEED, of Shawnee, Repre- 
sentative CaRL ALBERT, of McAlester, couldn’t 
lose a single vote in Anadarko or Muskogee. 
Neither would the wrath of whit®—as well 
as Indian votes—be turned upon Repre- 
sentative Ep EpMOoNDSON, of Muskogee, or 
Representative VicroR WICKERSHAM, of Man- 
gum, nor upon Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, or 
Senator MIKE Mownroney, for an action 
which they did not sponsor or encourage. 

Above all, the Oklahoman is missing the 
point of opposition to consolidation and relo- 
cation of Indian area offices from the Indians 
themselves. It doesn’t take an amplifier to 
hear protests from tribal leaders—even from 
some of the tribal leaders who have earlier 
voiced objection to particular decisions from 
area Office as well as field office Indian Serv- 
ice employees. Quoted in the editorial was 
the recent American Indian Charter Conven- 
tion in Chicago where, it said, “Indians 
pointed out that much travel is needed now 
to the two areas’ offices for custodial deci- 
sions.”” Two questions arise: One, Which of 
the southern plains tribes, served by the 
Anadarko area office, made such a complaint? 
Two, How much travel would be saved by 
moving the Anadarko area Indian office to 
Oklahoma City? 


Since we are not in the same position 
as Oklahoma City we, therefore, discour- 
age the removal of the Anadarko and 
Muskogee area Indian offices—and any 
a payroll available—to Oklahoma 

ity. 
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An Address on President Kennedy’s For- 
eign-aid Program by Gov. Matthew E. 
Welsh of Indiana, Indianapolis, July 
25, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues a forceful and eloquent 
speech in support of President Kennedy’s 
foreign-aid program which was delivered 
last night, July 25, 1961, by the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of Indi- 
ana, the Honorable Matthew E. Welsh. 

The address follows: 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GOv. MATTHEW E. 
WELSH AT A DINNER MEETING OF THE CITI- 
ZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND., ON JULY 
25, 1961 
There are those who contend that foreign 

aid is among the politically most unpopular 
issues before the Congress. If this is true, 
and it may be, it is because the importance 
and the vital necessity for foreign aid have 
not been made sufficiently clear to the peo- 
ple of America. 

There should be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
but that we in America will do anything and 
everything necessary to protect ourselves and 
our freedom. There is no price we will not 
pay. There is no sacrifice we are unwilling 
to make. 

We reserve the right to criticize or grum- 
ble, to complain, and to editorialize. But I 
am confident that in the one area of pro- 
tecting the security of our Nation, we, as 
Americans, have no differences. We will do 
whatever is required to protect our homes, 
our liberty, and our way of life. 

If I have not misjudged the toughness and 
the determination of Americans to stay 
free—and I am certain I have not—then 
the question is not whether we can afford 
$4.5 billion this fiscal year for foreign aid. 
In comparison to our wealth, this is less 
than half the aid bill in the past years. 

WE CAN AFFORD WHAT IT COSTS TO PROTECT OUR 

SECURITY 


We can afford it. We can afford double 
or triple the amount, if that is what it costs 
to protect our security. 

The question is simply: Is foreign aid in 
effective amounts, properly administered, 
necessary for the security of the United 
States and the free world? 

Three successive Presidents of the United 
States—one Republican and two Demo- 
cratic—have repeatedly and emphatically 
called our foreign aid program vital to our 
own security and to peace. 

These men were not speaking as partisans. 
They were speaking as the men who have 
carried the ultimate responsibility for the 
protection of your families and mine and 
who have faced th appalling loneliness of 
decisions that could mean peace or war. 

President Kennedy, who speaks tonight on 
the Soviet challenge in Berlin and the free 
world’s answer to this renewed threat to 
peace, has called his foreign aid request the 
most important proposal he has made to the 
Congress. 
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THREE PRESIDENTS SPEAK WITH A SINGLE VOICE 


Three Presidents, the men who have led 
our Nation during the past 16 years, are 
unanimous on very few things. But on this 
they are. On this one basic issue they speak 
with a single voice. Effective economic and 
military aid to other nations is essential for 
the security of America. 

If there were no other reasons, and there 
are, this alone would cause me to say that 
support of President Kennedy’s program de- 
mands the serious consideration of all of 
us—and of the Congress. 

What do those say who oppose foreign aid 
or seek to block sufficient amounts available 
for effective use? 

They say that we have helped some coun- 
tries, used many millions of dollars, and then 
these nations fell to Communists or lack 
the will to protect their own freedom. This 
is true. 

They say that the unflattering picture of 
the “Ugly American” characterizes our for- 
eign-aid program. And this too has an ele- 
ment of truth. 

They say that huge sums have been 
wasted, that the top layer of wealthy or 
politically powerful leaders in underdevel- 
oped countries have gained, but the mass of 
the people remain as they were before 
American aid. And there is some truth in 
this too. 

NO GUARANTEED SUCCESS, EVERYWHERE, ALL THE 
TIME 


They say that to give the President the 
power to use more than $8 billion on long- 
term commitments would limit the power 
of the Congress to control annually the rate 
of expenditure. This is true. But again 
only partially. 

If we helped some countries and have not 
succeeded in strengthening them sufficiently 
to protect them from the quicksand of com- 
munism, others have been strengthened. 
Others have remained outside the orbit of 
Red dictatorship and may be able to remain 
free. No aid program can guarantee suc- 
cess—everywhere, all of the time. 

We have learned much in the years Amer- 
ica has been assisting other nations and we 
have made mistakes. We made mistakes 
under the Marshall plan and we learned 
how to do better—but we strengthened 
European resistance to communism and 
forged a tough alliance of free nations. We 
bought time to recover from the ravages of 
war. 

We made mistakes in the broader foreign 
aid programs under President Eisenhower, 
but we strengthened many nations. We 
gave hope for independence and freedom and 
security to millions throughout the world. 

We have learned. We have learned that 
piecemeal, short-term grants, are often 
wasteful. We have learned that effective aid 
must be on @ basis more rational than the 
time it takes the earth to go once around the 
sun. We have learned that basic social 
reforms in underdeveloped nations cannot be 
accomplished in tidy little blocks of 365 
days each. 

And we now know that our foreign aid 
program must be consolidated under a single 
agency, coordinated and streamlined, so that 
we do not find ourselves competing with 
ourselves. 


PRESIDENT’S AID PROGRAM SEEKS TO CORRECT 
PAST MISTAKES 


These are things embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign-aid program * * * correct- 
ing mistakes of the past to be more effective 
in the future. A single administration in- 
stead of four. Coordinated overall aid by 
country, rather than one crash project fol- 
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lowing another with little or no relationship 
to what has gone before or should follow 
next. 

The President seeks the authority to make 
commitments for aid—but on a loan basis 
only—for longer terms than a single year, 
with 5 years as the maximum. Grants to 
other nations would remain as they are now, 
subject to annual appropriation by the 
Congress. 
Is this backdoor financing? Call it what 
you will. If it is necessary, and the Presi- 
dent has marshalled sound reasons why it 
is, then we should do it. We are in a cold 
war for our own survival—if it takes kitchen- 
window financing, then I am wholly in 
accord. 

We are in a struggle that we have no 
choice but to win. If we do not win, you 
can be sure that our financing procedure 
will be changed by others without consulta- 
tion with us. 


THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, THE GAME IS FOR KEEPS 


It is time, I believe, that we stop playing 
with words, that we stop crediting our 
mistakes with greater importance than our 
successes. That we recognize that the chips 
are down and the game is for keeps. 

We cannot afford to do less than enough. 
As in war, this may well mean that we will 
do more than necessary. If we are to make 
mistakes, let’s make them on the side of 
doing too much rather than too little. Let 
us not be guilty of failing to support the 
only President the United States has. Let 
us not shop for freedom in a bargain base- 
ment. 

We must give our President the tools he 
needs and our support and our prayers. 





Family Medical Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to address myself to a problem 
which has concerned the Members of 
Congress—a problem to which the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Parties have 
tried to find answers. Both President 
Kennedy and former President Eisen- 
hower have given considerable thought 
to this subject, namely: How can we 
provide adequate medical care for low- 
and middle-income groups of our coun- 
try. The proposed plans, unfortunately, 
fluctuate between the extremes of social- 
ized medicine and ineffectual and callous 
disregard for the actual needs of our 
citizenry. 

I personally have tried to elicit from 
many family doctors—the indispensable 
general practitioner—their thinking on 
this problem. 

A letter from one such doctor in my 
district recently reached me, and I found 
it so enlightening that I take this op- 
portunity to share it with my fellow 
Conressmen. The letter addresses it- 
self to family medical care. We all rec- 
ognize that medical specialists make a 
fine contribution by giving their services 
in clinics and outpatient departments of 
hospitals, but this is largely for indi- 
gents. The crying need at present is to 
provide medical care outside the hos- 
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pitals to families who, because of eco- 
nomic pressures, do not go to the doctor 
until severe illness is upon them. 

My cofrespondent, Dr. Charles Muz- 
zicato, has been a family doctor in my 
district for the past 30 years. Although 
he is now specializing, with particular 
interest in diagnosis, he has never lost 
touch with the medical needs of the 
people. He served in the New York 
State Senate and there as chairman of 
the senate committee on public health 
he became sharply aware of the fact that 
the large mass of low- and middle- 
income groups were increasingly de- 
prived of the necessary services of doc- 
tors. He pondered on the bitter truth 
that in a society where science has made 
such rapid advances, medical services 
were available only to the indigent and 
the very wealthy, and that the large 
mass of low- and middle-income fami- 
lies cannot afford ordinary medical 
care. 

Dr. Muzzicato, a member of the New 
York County Medical Society, served as 
chairman of its committee on legislation. 
He is now a faculty member of the New 
York Medical College and staff member 
of the Metropolitan Medical Center of 
New York City. 

This is the letter addressed to me by 
Dr. Charles Muzzicato which provides a 
program calculated to help the large 
mass of low- and middle-income groups 
to obtain medical services at a cost with- 
in their income and on the basis of free 
choice of doctors: 

New YorkK,N.Y., July 21, 1961. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, ° 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: I have 
long known your keen interest in the prob- 
lems related to the health of the American 
people. During the last election, I noted 
your emphasis on the need for medical care 
for our senior citizen. I, therefore, take the 
privilege of addressing you on a plan which 
I consider most valuable. 

As a diagnostician for over 30 years, I am 
deeply concerned with the day-by-day medi- 
cal needs of all our citizens. I am particu- 
larly concerned at this time with the low- 
and middle-income groups. As you know, 
the very poor and the very wealthy have 
excellent medical services available to them. 
In the clinics and outpatient departments of 
hospitals excellent medical care is available 
to the indigent person, but the low-income 
and middle-income person is compelled to 


‘seek private medical care, which, because of 


the medical costs, is now rapidly rising out 
of his reach. 

To meet this problem, various medical-care 
plans have been devised—Blue Shield, Health 
Insurance Plan, and Group Health Insurance. 
Some of these plans have created new prob- 
lems. In most instances it is the policy of 
these plans that the physician is paid only 
if the patient is hospitalized. Many patients 
are now referred to hospitals when they could 
be very well examined and treated at home 
and at the doctor’s office. The continuation 
of this policy will skyrocket premiums beyond 
the reach of most of us. Patients should be 
referred to hospitals only for a type of 
therapy or an unusual diagnostic procedure 
not otherwise available. ; 

The American Medical Association, at its 
recent convention, decried the growing trends 
toward socialized medicine and urged that 
the family doctor assume his medical respon- 
sibility to provide services. The family doc- 
tor by himself cannot stem the tide of rising 
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costs. For that reason, I have long felt the 
need for a medical-care plan at a cost within 
the reach of the low- and middle-income 
groups which will strengthen the doctor- 
patient relationship and, at the same time, 
offer the patient the freedom of choosing his 
own physician. 

Recently a comprehensive new medical plan 
has come to my attention which is unique 
and helps to solve these problems. Because 
I feel that it will make private medical care 
available to the low- and middle-income 
groups who have increasingly been deprived 
of care because of the exigencies of medical 
economics, I have agreed to do all I can to 
bring this plan to the attention of public 
leaders concerned about the health of all of 
our citizens. 

I enclose herewith a brochure describing 
the family medical plan and strongly urge 
that you give it whatever support you can 
in the fulfillment of its objectives. 

Thanking you for your interest and cour- 
tesy, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MvuzzicaTo, M.D. 





The family medical plan proposed by the 
Family Medical Plan, Inc., with offices at 
125 Park Avenue, N.Y., is a prepaid program 
for comprehensive medical care at a cost 
that is within the means of the person with 
average income or family and is designed 
to encourage better health and preventive 
care. 

Family medical plan provides full medical 
and surgical care. 

Family medical plan provides for free 
choice of the doctor by the patient. 

Family medical plan provides for— 

1. General medical care, including periodic 
health examinations. 

2. Surgical care by the family doctor or 
specialist. 

3. Anesthesia services for the administra- 
tion of spinal anesthesia, rectal anesthesia, 
anesthetic agent by injection or inhalation 
by professional anesthetist based on the ap- 
plicable surgical-obstetical fee, but no more 
than $40. 

4. Diagnostic radiology. 

5. Radiation therapy, including X-ray and 
radium treatments. 

6. Special medical and laboratory proce- 
dures, including electrocardiograms. 

7. Ambulance service from home _ to 
hospital. 

8. Visiting nurse service: Subscriber is to 
be reimbursed for the full charge for visit- 
ing nurse service in the home. 

9. Obstetric-maternity care and delivery. 

10. Pediatrician care for new-born child; 
well baby care for new-born child. 

11. Specialist medical care (in hospital) 
includes internists or other qualified spe- 
cialist indicated by the nature of the case. 

12. Psychiatric diagnosis when recom- 
mended by the family doctor. Psychother- 
apy, however, is not included. 

13. Consultation: one consultation by an 
accredited specialist during tourse of any 
one injury or illness. 

To insure the highest quality medical 
service, the Family Medical Plan Charter 
provides that doctors constitute one-half 
of its Board of Directors. 

Family medical plan premiums compare 
favorably with other medical care programs. 
Of the three other non-profit medical care 
plans, only family medical plan provides all 
three of the following: full medical and sur- 
gical coverage, free choice of doctor, fullest 
possible doctor-patient relationship. 

COMPARISON OF PLANS 


Plan A provides for separate allowances 
for every service rendered. It specifies these 
services. It provides for service benefits for 
surgical care, general anesthesia, in-hospital 
medical care, radiation therapy. 
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But there are maximum limitations for the 
payment of these services. The rate for a 
group in the $4,000 to $6,000 income range 
is: individual, $7.60 quarterly; husband and 
wife, $16 quarterly; family (maternity in- 
cluded) , $19.20 quarterly. 

A very important distinction for plan A 
is that it provides for medical care only if 
the person is hospitalized. 

Plan B provides for a comprehensive medi- 
cal surgical program at a clinic or health 
center. Service is also available at the office 
or home, if necessary. The subscriber is 
limited, both as to doctor and specialist, to 
those physicians and surgeons (approxi- 
mately 600) associated with the plan. There 
is no free choice of family doctor or 
specialist. 

The premiums! for this plan are as fol- 
lows: 


Quarterly 
SE. i dip ineccent $15.18 
Musbend.ant wifs.........22662..554 30.18 
Family of three or more.._--------- 45.18 


Plan C provides for payment of doctor bills 
to doctors and physicians associated with the 
plan for covered services, regardless of in- 
come. However, to receive paid in full bene- 
fits (but only in accordance with a schedule 
of allowances) you are required to do the 
following: 

1. You must identify yourself as a plan C 
subscriber before receiving care. You must 
show your identification card to your doc- 
tor. 

2. You must apply for and use semi-private 
or ward accommodations in the hospital. 

3. Your doctor fills out a claim form, then 
you complete and sign it and mail it to 
Plan C. The plan pays the doctor direct. 

The premium rate for plan C on a group 
basis is as follows: 


Quarterly 
NE iliac teseintinesnctean enersicnnrspibinaral $13.45 
PEN OREN "WHEG so oc hr ice nn cc asee 26. 80 
PORE, miivntbiamavnngweubs nonheme 40.15 


Plan A and C schedules of allowances for 
participating physicians compare favorably 
with those of the family medical plan. 
However, family medical plan is planning a 
revision of its schedule of allowances so that 
there will be little or no variance of pay- 
ments for most common services and pro- 
cedures. 

Both family medical plan and plan C al- 
low for payment of services to doctors and 
physicians under the schedule fee allowance 
in instances where the family doctor or par- 
ticipating physician is not available. 

All the plans provide for limitations and 
exclusions. These are similar in character 
and are necessary because of the rate struc- 
ture and inherent dangers involved in pro- 
viding for too broad an extent of services 
for which there has not been developed 
actual experience tables. 

The premium rate for family medical plan 
on a group basis is as follows: 


Quarterly 





Annual Annual 
income income 
under $4,000 to 
$4,000 $6,500 


DUNS hi eck onsincthn com oeccrats $9.15 $11. 40 
PO na nei teh dbebdcs sanccetus 20. 10 26. 85 


Four or more subscribers qualify as a group 
to subscribe to the family medical plan. 

Economic factors weigh very heavily in de- 
termination of costs and the rates of pre- 
miums paid by the subscriber. Where the 
plan does not carefully maintain costs, it is 


1There is to be an upward revision very 
shortly. 
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inevitable that rates will spiral. This is oc- 
curring with the other plans reviewed above. 
These plans pay the doctor for every serv- 
ice rendered and in addition, plan C pays 
the family doctor for every visit made to 
the home. 

Family medica] plan pays the family doc- 
tor on a per capita basis. In addition, fam- 
ily medical plan pays specified fees for spe- 
cific services rendered to the subscriber. 

The family doctor may charge the sub- 
scriber a fee of $4 for the first house call for 
any one illness and $2 for each house call 
thereafter made between the hours of 10 
p.m. and 7 a.m. Thereafter, the doctor ren- 
ders visits to the home without charge as 
part of his share of the family medical plan 
program. 

Plan B requires the subscriber to pay for 
all home visits by the doctor in addition to 
its premium rate. 

Plan C requires the filing of claims for 
payment by the doctor in the case of all 
medical services. 

With the family medical plan a claim form 
by the doctor is only required for special 
procedures and for services performed by the 
specialist. 

The participating physician associated 
with the family medical plan accepts a re- 
sponsibility to give the subscriber the best 
possible medical care but at a cost that is 
within economic reality. 





Philosophy of Paternal Government 
Wrecks Moral Fiber of the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, by William Henry Cham- 
berlin in the Wall Street Journal, is 
an eloquent essay on what the philosophy 
of a paternal government is doing to the 
moral fiber of our people. Where is the 
willingness to dare the unknown, the 
courage to meet whatever obstacles life 
has in store, the pride in accomplish- 
ment which was so much a part of the 
building of America? Are the American 
people ready to trade in all the basic 
qualities of character through which we 
built this great Nation, for Government 
handouts and bigger welfare programs? 
I, for one, do not believe they are, but 
Mr. Chamberlin does give us something 
to think about. 

PARASITE’S PARADISE—WITH EVER MorE FEp- 
ERAL HANDOUTS, AMERICA IS BECOMING LAND 
OF FREELOADERS AND HOME OF BRAVE TAXx- 
PAYERS 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There was a time, not far distant as his- 
torical periods go, when the United States 
operated on the principle that the individual, 
the business, the occupation should stand 
on its own two feet. 

The idea of piling the consequences of in- 
dividual or business failure onto the Fed- 
eral Government was hardly considered. 
President Grover Cleveland, vetoing a pro- 
posal to compensate farmers who had suf- 
fered from hailstorms commented that, 
while the people should support the Gov- 
ernment, the Government should not sup- 
port the people. 
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The theory then was that the general good 
was best served by letting the individual 
go as fast and as far as his ability and in- 
dustry would carry him. No one expected 
the Government to pay a large share of the 
individual’s rent, or to supply him with 
medical aid, or to coddle him if he did not 
want to work, or to hand out a subsidy if his 
industry or occupation did not return enough 
profit to support him in the style which he 
might desire. Now there has been an al- 
most revolutionary change, as mounting na- 
tional debt and tax bills show. Increasingly, 
Americans are becoming divided into burden 
bearers and freeloaders. 


PRIMARY OBLIGATIONS 


Formerly a man’s primary obligations were 
to his family, to provide for his old age, and 
to support his church, college, and other 
causes as he felt able to assume voluntarily. 
Today the American burden bearer, the man 
who is not cutting in on Government hand- 
outs himself, is carrying a load that would 
have seemed intolerable to his father and 
fantastically impossible to his grandfather. 

He is paying his share of a subsidy-ridden 
agricultural system that costs many bil- 
lions of dollars a year and that has suc- 
ceeded in providing high prices for consum- 
ers, discontent for farmers and a consid- 
erably higher tax bill for the general public. 
He has taken on the task of sustaining scores 
of clamorous foreign peoples, not as a hu- 
manitarian obligation to relieve special cases 
of natural disaster and distress, but as a long- 
term obligation to support the State-planned 
economies of underdeveloped nations. 

Two incidents recently illustrated what is 
being exacted from the independent Amer- 
ican whose first desire, as regards the Fed- 
eral Government, is that it should leave him 
alone. One of these was the shipping strike; 
it was called for purposes which would make 
necessary an increase in Government sub- 
sidies for a maritime industry whose wages 
and costs are already so far out of line with 
those of competing foreign nations that it 
would go out of business altogther if it were 
not supported out of the taxpayers’ money. 

One of the demands of the strikers was 
that seamen, if transported from one place 
of work to another, should receive first-class 
accommodations. If the transfers were made 
by air this would mean that seamen would 
be entitled to luxury transportation of a 
type usually patronized only by individuals 
with large expense accounts. 

The other significant incident was the 
attempt of the New York community of New- 
burgh, with one-third of its budget already 
preempted for relief, to impose some rea- 
sonable restrictions on the use of relief 
funds, such as requiring work of able- 
bodied applicants for relief and cutting off 
subsidies for proved and persistent im- 
morality. 

The popular reaction to Newburgh’s re- 
forms was one of hearty approval, as the 
letter columns of newspapers have shown. 
But a great protest has been raised by poli- 
ticians who see in loose dispensing of public 
funds a vote-getting issue, and by members 
of the large built-in bureaucracy with a 
vested occupational interest in making Fed- 
eral and State social welfare payments as 
large as possible. The argument is even ad- 
vanced that the cost of relief payments 
should be disguised by separating these from 
any connection with loca] taxation, thereby 
removing the surest check on abuse and 
extravagance. 


This trend toward substituting govern- 
ment help for self-help all along the line is 
defended by its advocates as necessary ac- 
ceptance of the 20th century. And critics 
are habitually met with the dire accusation 
that they “want to go back to the days of 
William McKinley’—as if this were some 
episode in the Dark Ages and not a rather 
happy and carefree era in American life 
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when the country had emerged from the 
depression of the early nineties. 


PERNICIOUS FALLACY 


The piling of ever more freeloaders on the 
backs of the burden bearers would not have 
gone so far if it were not for the pernicious 
fallacy that welfare measures come free. In 
an article supporting the welfare measures 
proposed by the Kennedy administration, 

of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff implied, if he did not state explicitly, 
that these measures are in the nature of 
manna dropping from the skies. 

Of course they are nothing of the kind. 
The State has no means of creating wealth. 
It can only take from some to give to others. 
Every new subsidy, every increase in an old 
subsidy, must be paid for by higher taxes, by 
higher social security payments, or by 
inflation. 

Some signs, such as the spontaneous burst 
of applause for the action of Newburgh’s city 
manager, suggest that people are gradually 
becoming aware of the deceptions of free wel- 
fare measures that aren’t really free at all. 

There is nothing inevitable about the pres- 
ent trend toward the omnicompetent state; 
it could be reversed. All that is inevitable 
is the steady deterioration in moral fiber of a 
society that looks to a central authority to 
solve all problems, and places an increasing 
burden of freeloders on those who are self- 
reliant. 





The Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the President’s strong declaration of 
yesterday concerning this Nation’s role 
in the Berlin crisis, I think it most ap- 
propriate that the Congress should go 
on record as wholeheartedly supporting 
the President’s announced plan of firm- 
— in dealing with the matter of Ber- 

n. 

As a Mississippian who is proud of the 
patriotism and valor of the people of my 
State in all times of crisis, I respectfully 
would like to call to the attention of 
the House a recent editorial from a 
splendid newspaper, the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American, which was written 
July 19 in support of a joint resolution 
introduced in the House on July 17, 
1961, by my able and distinguished col- 
league from Mississippi, Hon. W1LL1am 
M. CoLMER. 

I believe this editorial is evidence of 
the public backing of the President’s 
position in Mississippi, and I am sure it 
is indicative of the response of our peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. I commend 
the reading of the following editorial to 
all Americans: 





STAND Firm 


Our able Representative in Congress, W1L- 
LIAM CoLMER of Pascagoula, this week intro- 
duced a joint resolution that would place 
Congress squarely behind President Ken- 
nedy in his position that the United States 
will not yield to Soviet demands over Ber- 
lin. 

Mr. CoLMER declared, with the gravity of 
the situation mounting, that public opinion 
in this country is solidly behind the Presi- 
dent in his declaration of firmness in this 
newly created Berlin crisis. He further 
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pointed out that this is the third such crisis 
created by the Kremlin in the past several 
years. 

With Soviet leaders threatening to breach 
the Berlin Agreement, there is evidence that 
our Western allies are apprehensive as to 
whether U.S. public opinion is solidified 
behind the President on this issue. Mr. 
CoLMER expressed the conviction that if 
Congress adopts his or a similar resolution, 
it will have a salutary effect both on the 
Kremlin and with our allies. 

“The Congress, as representatives of the 
people, is the only instrument the people 
have of expressing their collective opinion,” 
Mr. Co_MeER said. “There is and can be no 
question about the temper of the people. 
They realize after some 15 years of yielding 
to the Kremlin that appeasement will get us 
nowhere.” 

The July 24 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, giving results of a survey of opinion 
staff who talked to hundreds of persons, 
across the country made by members of its 
backs up Mr. CoLMEr’s statement concern- 
ing the “temper of the people” with these 
figures on what those interviewed said the 
United States should do about Berlin: 

Make a strong stand, risking war if neces- 
sary, 71 percent. 

Be firm but cautious, avoiding war if pos- 
sible, 15 percent. 

Yield rather than fight in defense of Ber- 
lin, 14 percent. 

Mr. CoLtmMeER expressed his views like this: 
“As a longtime advocate of a firm policy in 
dealing with the Kremlin, I can see no other 
position for this country to take. The 
Kremlin bosses are continuing the aggres- 
sive policy only because of our known desire 
for peace. To appease them in this instance 
would be fatal. The next demand would be 
for even more far-reaching concessions, if 
possible, than this.” 

We agree with Mr. Cotmer that unless the 
United States stands firm in this crisis, 
there will be no other alternative but to with- 
draw entirely from the responsibilities here- 
tofore thrust upon our country as the leader 
of the free warld. 

If the United States abdicates or com- 
promises over the Berlin agreement, it might 
as well withdraw all its troops, abandon its 
bases abroad and attempt to become an iso- 
lated fortress on this continent. And in the 
small world in which we live today this is 
@ position which would be completely 
untenable. 





Under Secretary of Interior James Carr 
Addresses Large Audience on Billy 
Clapp Day in Ephrata, Wash., July 18, 
1961 
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Fr 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
city and a region in Washington State 
turned out Tuesday, July 18, to honor an 
individual, remember a challenge, and 
rededicate itself to completing a project. 

Under Secretary of Interior James 
Carr was the speaker. Billy Clapp Day 
in Ephrata, Wash., was the occasion. 
Secretary Carr dipped 43 years into his- 
tory to develop the part Billy Clapp had 
played in making Grand Coulee Dam and 
the Columbia Basin project possible. 

He had some things to say about the 
challenge lying ahead, as well. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Carr’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR JAMES K. CARR AT LUNCHEON HONORING 
Witt1am (BILLY) CLAPP, EPHRATA, WASH., 
JuLy 18, 1961 


Mr. Clapp, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me to be 
@ part of your tribute to Billy Clapp, who in 
conjunction with a band of dedicated and 
determined men and women, did so much to 
make the dream of Grand Coulee and the 
Columbia Basin project a reality. 

Secretary Udall has asked me to bring his 
personal greetings to Billy Clapp and his 
friends. Secretary Udall is unable to be 
here today, and this very pleasant assignment 
has fallen to me. 

Most of the time, we have the unfortunate 
habit of failing to acknowledge our gratitude 
for the personal sacrifices and contributions 
of our citizens until it is a matter of history. 
Once in awhile, though, we recognize our 
collective debt before time has taken its toll 
of our pioneers. Today is one of these for- 
tunate instances. 

The growth of our great land from a few 
eastern colonies to a mighty colossus came 
about because America spawned men of vi- 
sion, men who looked forward despite hard- 
ship and personal sacrifice, men who con- 
tinued to fight for a dream in the face of 
almest impossible odds. 

It is in memory of this valiant vanguard 
that we meet today to honor Billy Clapp. 
We honor him for his full contribution to 
the Columbia River Basin project. We hon- 
honor him also as a symbol of the determined 
men who turned Grand Coulee from a dream 
into a living monument to man’s faith in the 
future. 

In honoring Billy Clapp, we also pay hom- 
age to Gale Matthews, Ed Southard, Sam 
Hill, Paul Donaldson, Rufus Woods, A.A. 
Goldsmith, Frank Bell, Nat Washington, 
Willis Batcheller, and, of course, Jim O’Sulli- 
van. We pay homage also to many others— 
the countless men and women of the Colum- 
bia Basin who supported this group morally 
and financially in the long struggle. 

The Columbia River, through its enormous 
flow and rapid fall, is the greatest power 
stream in the civilized world. As a source 
of power, it is mightier than the Mississippi, 
greater than the Volga. It dwarfs the 
Ganges, the Euphrates, the Yangtze, the 
Yukon, and the Amazon in its value to man. 

Fully one-third of the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the United States lies along this great 
river. Its waters coursing to the ocean mean 
life and progress to a great region of our 
country, and its contributions to America far 
transcend its immediate benefits in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

To harness the waters of the Columbia 
required a daring spirit, a strength of will, 
and a vision of the future, as great as the 
river itself. The successful harnessing of 
the Columbia River, at Grand Coulee, has 
been described as an epic struggle made pos- 
sible by the indomitable spirit of man. 

It required the construction of the largest 
concrete structure in the world—an under- 
taking which has been approached only in 
the building of the Great Pyramid or Egypt. 

It required 10 million cubic yards of con- 
crete—enough to build a highway across the 
Nation. 

It required materials which would fill a 
train some 3,000 miles long. 

But, primarily, it required that the will 
of the people be made known through men 
like Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan and their 
friends. It needed the essence of American 
spirit, fostered by undaunted courage and 
determined devotion, to become reality. 
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Billy Clapp supplied the idea—the idea of 
a@ dam across the Columbia at Grant Coulee. 
It was first publicized in the Wenatchee 
Daily World by Rufus Woods 43 years ago 
today. 

Although history may have forgotten, 1 
year later, Ole Kallstad, a carpenter here in 
Ephrata, wrote to the Bureau of Reclamation 
suggesting that power created by the dam 
could be used to pump water into the 
Coulee. 

Here was the idea. Here was the method. 
And, to their everlasting credit, we had the 
men who could carry forth through the 
long years of struggle which lay ahead. I 
will not recount the bitter fight which con- 
sumed the years. However, it was epic in its 
proportions. 

Throughout the years, faced with failures, 
setbacks, hidden and powerful opposition, 
thwarted by lack of funds, Billy Clapp and 
his friends fought the good fight for an 
ideal—an ideal which is now firmly planted 
in America. 

This band of men believed that the re- 
sources of the Nation belonged to the people 
of the United States, that the resources 
of water and land were to be developed for 
the benefit of the people, that the fruits of 
our resources belonged to the many, not the 
few. 

Even as Billy Clapp unfolded the dream 
of a gigantic dam at Grand Coulee, an alter- 
nate proposal to irrigate the area through a 
series of gravity canals was being seriously 
pushed. I do not have to remind Billy Clapp 
of the forces of reaction which seized upon 
this proposal to thwart full development of 
the Columbia River. 

There were public statements such as this: 

“Probably nothing more visionary or im- 
practical or ruthless with waste of public 
funds has come in the mass of schemes to 
use the taxpayers’ money than the Coulee 
Dam project.” 

A leading legislator said: 

“Grand Coulee is the most colossal fraud 
in the history of America.” 

One newspaper in the area editorialized, 
“It is too great in volume, but it is vastly 
more impressive in the magnitude of its 
folly.” 

Even those who strongly urged the 
project could not have foretold the great 
contribution which Grand Coulee made to 
our Nation in time of peace and in time 
of war. Furthermore, in spanning the 
Columbia River, the project ushered in a 
new era of resource development in the 
Pacific Northwest—an era which stressed the 
multiple-purpose concept of resource de- 
velopment. The early backers, I am sure, 
did not realize the tremendous recreational 
and fish and wildlife benefits which would 
flow from this undertaking. 

Many, I am equally sure, had notions of 
the terrific economic impact which would 
result. New opportunities for farmers, 
businessmen, the professions—for everyone, 
in fact. Yet, I feel that even the most 
liberal concept then existing would today 
prove conservative. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion illustrate the practical economic values 
to an area of continued expansion of irriga- 
tion development. For example, these 
studies found that a typical mature develop- 
ment involving 1,000 acres of new irrigation 
creates 13 farming opportunities, supporting 
49 persons, and producing an average of 
about $140,000 of crops each year. Addi- 
tional investment in farm property, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies totals 
about $425,000. More indirectly, the new 
1,000 acres of irrigated land provide 66 jobs 
supporting 163 people in urban areas. 

Hindsight is a questionable virtue, but 
had we known then what we know now, we 
would have built more Grand Coulees in the 
Pacific Northwest during those years. We 
would have installed more power. We would 
have developed more irrigable land. The 


lessons of the recent past prove that reclama- 
tion projects stand as oases of stability in 
the States where full development has been 
pressed. 

In terms of the Columbia Basin, irriga- 
tion water has been available to thirsty lands 
of the project for only 10 years. In°1950, the 
project areas supported only limited dry 
farming and some stock raising. The popu- 
lation totaled a little more than 30,000— 
many of whom were engaged directly or in- 
directly with construction of the project 
facilities. Today, the project area encom- 
passes a population in excess of 70,000. 

Water is now available to over 440,000 
acres with crops totaling almost $41 million 
grown this year. In the few years since 
the first water was put on the land, the 
cumulative gross value of crops total almost 
$200 million. 

The total cost of works constructed by the 
Federal Government in this complex project 
exceeds $533 million. - Income to the project 
from the sale of power generated at Grand 
Coulee Dam, together with the annual opera- 
tion and maintenance payments by the wa- 
ter users, now totals over $204 million. 
Power sales account for about 94 percent of 
the total income. 

A few moments ago I mentioned that Billy 


Clapp and his associates met with difficulties 


as they worked to bring about the Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect. An undertaking of so vast and un- 
precedented scope could not be expected to 
be brought into being without a certain 
amount of complex problems. And so it is 
that even today we have encountered differ- 
ences and difficulties. 

We hear the statements: “Why worry 
about full development of the project—par- 
ticularly in the light of the current crop 
surplus situation?” or “Why go on when 
further development will only mean more 
competition for the existing operation?” 

I’m sure that Billy Clapp’s close friend, 
Jim O’Sullivan, would give such statements 
short shrift. And, for far more than senti- 
mental reasons, too. There are sound eco- 
nomic and social reasons which make con- 
tinued development of the Columbia Basin 
project imperative. To call a halt when the 
irrigation potential is only half realized 
would be shortsighted, to say the very least. 

One of the stratagems advanced by the 
adherents of the gravity irrigation canal to 
block development of the Grand Coulee was 
to seek restriction on the height of the dam. 
Ed Southard once wrote to Jim O'Sullivan, 
who was then in California, that “the high 
dam is the fight we have to win—the low 
dam is only half development.” 

And, so it is today. Four hundred and 
forty thousand acres in the project area is 
only half development. Our Nation is not 
rich enough to let this land lie fallow. We 
must work this land—this land which has 
so much to offer to America. 

The present problem regarding repayment 
of project costs has been with us for a 
decade. It is complex—but no more complex 
than the problems which were overcome by 
Billy Clapp and his friends in bringing 
this project to fruition. In fact, the repay- 
ment problem is paled by comparison. 

Secretary Udall has endorsed the legisla- 
tion to defer the 1962 drainage assessment, 
and the bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. We are hopeful that the 
measure can be passed this session. 


A highly qualified three-man board has 
been appointed to review the situation and 
to consider actions which need to be taken 
to correct it. The board’s report is due by 
August 1. By September 1, we hope to de- 
velop a proposed contract—based on the re- 
port of the board—which will mean positive 
growth, rather than negative stagnation. 

At the same time, we plan to offer sugges- 
tions to rid the project of problems that 
have plagued it for years. 
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We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start act- 
ing. 

We are determined to find a permanent 
and fair solution to the problem. 

Once the basic policy outlines are estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the people of this 
area—-in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under its Commissioner, Floyd 
E. Dominy—must work together construc- 
tively. We must be able to go to Congress 
next spring with an answer—based on an 
ability to repay—that will assure the full 
development of Columbia River Basin land. 
Today, we have half a project—which is 
much the same as building only half a dam. 

This is our determination and we will’work 
cooperatively to bring a new era of progress. 
to the Columbia’River Basin project—a new 
breath of life which, like the New Deal of 
three decades ago, put the dam across the 
Columbia. A new era which will mean re- 
newed growth to this area, a new era which 
is based on the same dedicated purpose of 
the man and the others whom we honor to- 
day. 

We honor Billy Clapp—as an individual 
for his major contribution in the develop- 
ment of the great inland empire. We honor 
him also as a symbol of the spirit which 
made this project a reality—a spirit which 
joins men like Billy Clapp in common cause 
to storm the ramparts of the mighty. 

The story of Billy Clapp—a story also of 
Jim O’Sullivan, Paul Donaldson, Gale Mat- 
thews, Ed Southard, and Rufus Woods, and 
countless others in this area—is also part of 
&@ greater story. 

Their efforts were a chapter in the fight 
of the people of the United States to wrest 
control of their natural resources from the 
hands of the shortsighted. Theirs was a 
fight of real progress versus timidity, faith 
versus failure, right versus might. They 
were fighters—in tune with the tides of their 
time, moving in the vanguard of the future. 

Because they had a vision of progress, be- 
cause they had courage to rebound re- 
peatedly from failure, because they were de- 
termined to win, their efforts were crowned 
with success. With this legacy behind us, 
we must carry forth the work started by 
Billy Clapp’s vision 43 years ago today. 

With this spirit to guide us, with this ex- 
ample and other courageous examples to in- 
spire us, we will fulfill the promise of this 
land. We will move forward to complete this 
great project, ever mindful that to falter and 
fair in our efforts is to repudiate the heritage 
bequeathed to us by Billy Clapp and those 
he symbolizes. 





A False Road to Development 
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HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Column- 
ist Virginia Prewett’s article appearing 
in the Washington Daily News today is 
worthwhile reading for all Members of 
Congress, so I, under unanimous con- 
sent, insert it in the Appendix: 

A FALSE ROAD TO DEVELOPMENT 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The direct danger to all the Western Hem- 
isphere is obvious as Fidel Castro converts 
the island of Cuba into one big Soviet-sup- 
plied aircraft and weapons carrier. But 
Americans make a serious mistake if we 
emphasize only this aspect of Castro’s threat. 
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Latin Americans today exhort us not to 
do so. Meanwhile, they mistakenly overlook 
another kind of Castro threat. This is Cas- 
tro’s drive to implant throughout Latin 
America a politicoeconomic system that has 
always failed there. 

WHAT IT IS 


Whether Castor’s system is communism or 
not is fruitless to debate. The point is that 
he is making his government to a high de- 
gree the owner-manager of industry, finance, 
commerce and the land. 

Mexico’s revolution in the late 1930's 
started on this road. As result, farm and 
factory production and exports crashed and 
only continued U.S. purchase of Mexican sil- 
ver kept Mexico afloat. 

The Government oil takeover forfeited 
world oil markets. Even today, Mexicans pay 
more for oil products than do, for instance, 
Peruvians, where foreigners still produce the 
oil. 

Mexico began to have to import even corn 
and beans, till the agrarian system was 
changed. The Government finally gave tat- 
tered nationalized railroads to labor, which 
afterwards tried to get rid of them, but 
couldn’t. 

World War II, a policy change and for- 
eign capital’s return led to Mexico’s pres- 
ent relative development. 


NEW HOPE 


This result was doubled in spades by 
Peron’s Argentine dictatorship. His experi- 
ment in State capitalism bankrupted a once- 
rich country. Since 1958, foreign capital’s 
return on negotiated terms, and the gradual 
return of Government-run. enterprises to 
private hands is permitting Argentina to live 
and hope again. 

But what if such a regime received ample 
US. official backing? In Bolivia, a flood of 
US. funds—about $175 million since 1952— 
has subsidized an experiment quite close in 
detail to Castro’s. 

Results in 1961: Productivity down, out- 
lock black, more public capital demanded, 
political chaos near. Though U.S. taxpayers’ 
funds have fed Bolivian miners, through sub- 
sidized commissaries, their unions are today 
Communist-controlled. 

This is our most powerful argument to 
Latin America against Castro: Hemisphere 
experience proves that his pattern would 
condemn every country that tries it to a 
needless cycle of economic regression. 

Latin American leadership tends to over- 
look this because these experiments offer 
such an attractive road to power. But they 
are not the road to development. 





Discussion of Amendment to Feed Grain 
Bill To Encourage Production of Guar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated in my discussion in the House 
today with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace}, I plan to offer an amend- 
ment to the farm bill which would per- 
mit the planting of guar on acres 
diverted from feed grain. I think it 
would be well to amplify the remarks 
which I made on this subject in the 
House. 

The pending bill on page 18, begin- 
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ning on line 9, contains the following 
language: 

Provided, however, That any producer may 
elect in lieu of such payment to devote such 
diverted acreage to castor beans, safflower, 
sunflower, or sesame, if designated by the 
Secretary. 


My amendment would add guar to the 

aoe of crops enumerated in the pending 
ill. 

I think the following explanatory 
statement might be helpful. 

According to the latest report avail- 
able from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, less than 10 million pounds of guar 
beans are raised domestically. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture stated in a letter 
to me recently that today we are import- 
ing approximately 90 percent of our 
total requirements of guar beans, and 
that the Department feels increased 
plantings of this crop should be en- 
couraged. 

Secretary Freeman recommended to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that 
guar be included in the list of crops eli- 
gible to be planted on diverted acres. 
His recommendations were accepted by 
that committee and included in its bill. 

Guar products are used in such items 
as paper, textiles, explosives, cheese, ice 
cream, pharmaceuticals, emulsion stabi- 
lizers, in the mining and drilling indus- 
try, and so forth. 

The guar bean not only produces a 
highly valuable gum, but it also produces 
a high protein meal. The need for pro- 
tein in India—our chief source of supply 
for guar gum—is so great that export of 
whole beans is not permitted. Proces- 
sors and users in the United States have 
said that they prefer domestic beans 
over imported beans and guar products. 
It is estimated by some authorities that 
we have a market potential of 100 mil- 
lion pounds of guar gum per year. 

Besides being a bean-producing cash 
crop, guar is a legume and regarded by 
agricultural experts as a highly valuable 
soil conservation crop. I believe that 
now is the time to promote this crop and 
include it in the program for 1962. 





Widespread Support Shown by Organiza- 
tions Endorsing Legislation Permitting 
Sale of General Aniline & Film Shares 
Now Vested in the Attorney General 
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HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following list of 
organizations who have endorsed legis- 
lation introduced by myself and others 
to permit the Attorney General to sell 
the shares of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which have been vested in the 
U.S. Government since the early days 
of World War Il. These bills are my 
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measure, H.R. 1078, the companion bill 
by Representative O’Brien, of New 
York; H.R. 3460 and a comparable Sen- 
ate measure, S. 769, sponsored by Sen- 
ators KEATING, JAvITs, Case of New 
Jersey, and WILLIAMs of New Jersey. 


In the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
this legislation was approved by the Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance 
and ordered reported by the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House. The Senate bill 
was approved by the Subcommittee on 
Alien Property of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ‘The House subcommittee, 
under the leadership of its distinguished 
chairman, Representative Mack, of Illi- 
nois, will hold hearings soon on war- 
claims legislation and the bills by Rep- 
resentative O’BrIeEN and myself. We 
deeply hope that the subcommittee will 
follow its action of last year with ap- 
proval of one of this year’s measures. 


To show the widespread support among 
business, labor, veteran and civic groups 
for such legislation, I submit the fol- 
lowing list: 

NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND GROUPS SUPPORTING SALE AND/OR OP- 
POSED TO RETURN TO FORMER OWNERS OF 
ALIEN PROPERTIES VESTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES DURING WORLD War II 
National Legislative Committee of the 

A.P. of L. and CIO; U.S. Chamber of Com- 

merce; section on international and com- 

parative law of American Bar Association; 
the American Legion; American Veterans of 

World War II and Korea (AMVETS); Amer- 

ican Association of European Jurists; Inter- 

national Chemical Workers Union; New York 

State Federation of Labor; New York State 

Department of Commerce; Pennsylvania 

State Chamber of Commerce; Union County, 

N.J., Central Labor Union; Kentucky State 

Post of the American Legion; Kentucky 

State Post of American Veterans of World 

War II and Korea (AMVETS); Association 

of Commerce of Paducah, Ky.; Chamber of 

Commerce of Binghamton, N.Y.; Chamber 

of Commerce of Easton, Pa.; Non-Sectarian 

Anti-Nazi League; Axis Victims League. 

GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.—LOCAL UNIONS 
International Chemical Workers Union, Lo- 

cal 306, AFL-CIO, Ansco division, Bingham- 

ton, N.Y.; General Industrial Workers Union, 

Local 146, APL-CIO, Linden, N.J.; Printing 

Pressmen & Assistants Union, Local 57, AFL- 

CIO, Ansco division, Binghamton, N.Y.; Sheet 

Metal Workers International Association, Lo- 

cal 112, AFL-CIO, Ansco division, Bingham- 

ton, N.Y.; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 325, AFL-CIO, Ansco 
division, Binghamton, N.Y.; International 

Association of Machinists, Lodge 1807, AFL- 

CIO, Ozalid division, Johnson City, N.Y. 

EMPLOYEE GROUPS 

General Aniline Supervisors’ Association, 
the chemical group, Rensselaer, N.Y.; Gen- 
eral Aniline Supervisors’ Association, the 
chemical group, Linden, N.J.; Technical staff 
of Ozalid division, Johnson City, N.Y.; Em- 
ployees group, central research laboratories, 
the chemical group, Easton, Pa.; Research 
and development staff, Ansco division, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.; Employee groups of the chem- 
ical group, New York, N.Y.; sales offices of the 
chemical group at, Providence, R.I., Charlot- 
tee, N.C., Philadelphia, Pa., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Calif. 

MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS 

General Aniline & Film Corp. American 

Shareholders’ Committee. 
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A Resolute Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
confidence in President Kennedy’s posi- 
tion as explained to the American peo- 
ple last night and will support his spe- 
cific proposals to strengthen the Armed 
Forces. He is to be commended for his 
courage in facing up to the reality of 
the Berlin situation even if this means 
sacrifice on the part of the American 
people. 

The United States and its allies will 
not be pushed around by Premier 
Khrushchev. The only language the 
Soviet prime minister understands is 
military strength. I am sure that Con- 
gress will grant President Kennedy the 
needed appropriations so that America 
can give the Soviets a show of military 
strength to back up our diplomatic and 
legal position on Berlin. This is a dan- 
gerous period but we are not going to 
avoid our responsibility. 

As President Kennedy said last night, 
the actions he recommends will require 
sacrifices on the part of many citizens. 
I am sure the people will respond to the 
challenges we face. It is far better to do 
this now than to live in regret for failing 
to meet the crisis with determination, 
courage, and sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
printed with my remarks some editorial 
comments on the Presidential message to 
the American people. The editorials ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Daily 
News and the New York Times: 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 26, 
1961] 
A RESOLUTE SPEECH 

Unless Khrushchev is hell bent for war, 
President Kennedy gave him both room and 
cause to dvoid it, in his televised speech last 
night. 

It was a quietly resolute speech, avoiding 
needless provocation and alarm. For the 
record, he patiently repeated that the free- 
dom of West Berlin is not subject to negotia- 
tion. But he offered to talk out grievances, 
fancied or real, including any fears the 
Soviets may have concerning a revitalized 
Germany. 

It is important that these peaceful offers 
be restated, over and over, both for their 
effect on world opinion and to give the 
Soviets a handy chance to withdraw from 
the brink of war they have approached once 
again. 

Strong incentive for such a withdrawal is 
contained in the President’s announced 
buildup of military strength, designed to 
counter Soviet aggression, whether it occurs 
in Berlin or any of the other spots around 
the world where Communists are inciting 
trouble. 

The increase of 225,000 in America’s Armed 
Forces will place a strain on the Nation’s 
young manpower but since this is the judg- 
ment of the President it should be accepted. 

So should the country accept the increase 
of $3.454 billion in the military budget, con- 
stituting a total increase of $6 billion since 
January. Inclusion in this sum of an extra 
$207 million for Civil Defense is a question- 
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able item which will require strong justifi- 
cation in view of the past aimless record in 
this field. 

Also the President’s apparent conviction 
that expensive domestic programs need not 
be affected seems out of keeping with the 
general spirit of his remarks. It seems to us 
that in the interest of national solvency— 
which is vital to defense—a definite order of 
priority in expenditures soon must be estab- 
lished. 

The President’s estimate of a $5 billion 
deficit this fiscal year may be _ optimistic, 
even if economic recovery continues at its 
present rate. It could be billions more than 
that. There has been no real pressure for 
tightening up revenues, even with the in- 
crease in postal rates to balance a bDillion- 
dollar postal deficit, for which the President 
asked again last night. 

At a time when Reserves are being called 
away from their jobs, when draft quotas are 
to be doubled and tripled, it seems to us that 
the painful financial implications of the situ- 
ation need to be faced. 

We are with the President as he draws the 
line against Communist threats, with him 
as he moves to strengthen national security. 
We can afford every cent that a balance of 
power against the Communists costs. We 
should not shrink from paying those costs, 
whether that involves extra taxes or the post- 
ponement of some of the things we would 
like to have, until this crisis has cleared up. 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1961] 
THE PRESDENT’S SPEECH 


In a speech at once solemn, determined 
and conciliatory, President Kennedy last 
night reasserted American leadership of the 
free world and outlined some of the meas- 
ures and the sacrifices that are necessary to 
safeguard our survival and our heritage in 
the face of the Soviet challenge. We are 
confident that the American people and 
free men everywhere will support him. 

As already outlined in the Western notes 
recently delivered to Moscow, the President 
again proclaimed a policy that is firm in 
principle. He again warned the Soviet 
Premier against precipitating a war by mis- 
calculation of our determination to defend 
our principles. “We do not want to fight,” 
he said, “but we have fought before.” And 
he emphasized anew the other component 
of that policy, which the United States must 
never tire of stressing—namely, the willing- 
ness to settle all international disputes by 
peaceful means, in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter. If the Soviets chal- 
lenge our rights in Berlin, the President is 
ready to submit the issue to adjudication 
and he is willing to leave an expression of 
the will of the people of West Berlin to their 
vote. 

The lesson of experience proves that nego- 
tiations with a power which measures its 
respect for others by the number of their 
divisions can only proceed from a position 
of strength based on Western unity. Weak- 
ness and disunity, the President warned, are 
the path to war. Cognizant of this truth, 
he outlined a broadly based, long-range pro- 
gram for strengthening the military and 
political posture of this country and its 
allies. 

The speech makes plain that, contrary to 
some fears expressed abroad, the President 
has no intention of pushing any panic or 
atomic buttons. He is carefully avoiding 
any step that might give the Soviets a pre- 
text for attempting to shift the blame for 
their own warmongering on us. 

The potentiality of exercising ‘“‘massive re- 
taliation” with nuclear arms remains both 
our best deterrent against war and our best 
ultimate defense. But the United States 
does not intend to be faced with the choice 
between humiliation or all-out nuclear war. 
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We will use nuclear weapons only as a last 
resort. There will be no automatic “escala- 
tion” to atomic war if we can help it. Be- 
cause of that, President Kennedy last night 
asked, as an immediate measure, for an in- 
crease in our conventional forces and in 
other areas of defense. 

These are costly steps which will add well 
over $3 billion to a defense budget that has 
already passed $44 billion. They will de- 
mand some sacrifices within our affluent 
society. But this call for sacrifice, such as it 
is, also gives President Kennedy the right 
to ask of our allies corresponding measures 
and sacrifices. We are ready to do our share 
and bear our part of the burden; we must 
expect others facing the same dangers to do 
as much. The advance endorsement of the 
main points in the President’s speech by 
our NATO allies is the promise that they will 
not fail. 





Role of Our Waterways in Peace and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral sobering conclusions were drawn the 
other day by President Henry H. Buck- 
man, of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

President Buckman was speaking at 
Newport, Oreg. He was telling our 
Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress 
of the role which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress plays. 

Herbert G. West, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Inland Empire Waterways 
Association, supplied me with a copy of 
President Buckman’s address, in which 
he looks clearly, critically, and analyti- 
cally at our ability to transport goods 
during times of national emergency and 
concludes with these stirring words: 

(If) we must win the war fighting on our 
own soil with our backs to the wall, let us 
begin now and see to it that it is a good 
wall. 


I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Buckman’s address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MISSION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HarsBors CONGRESS 


(An address by Henry H. Buckman, before 
the Northwest Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Newport, Oreg., June 23, 1961) 

I have come before you pursuant to the 
expressed wish of the board of directors of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
that I accept your very kind invitation, and 
in accordance with my own very keen desire 
to know you and to learn what I can of your 
work and your water resources problems in 
the Northwest. 

I did not have to come here to learn of 
the results of your work in your chosen 
field, You are weil and favorably known 
in the District of Columbia. Your distin- 
guished membership and your outstanding 
officers—Lyle Hasselbrink, Marshall Dana, 
Herbert West, and many others—have writ- 
ten your name large in the Nation’s Capital. 
You are known by the delegations which the 
Northwest has sent to sit in the Congress 
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of the United States who have so ably rep- 
resented the people of this area. WARREN 
Macwuson in the Senate and Don Macnu- 
son in the House sit on their respective Sub- 
committees on Appropriations for Public 
Works and lend a full measure of assistance 
to the just and sensible allocation of funds 
for public works throughout the United 
States which those hard-working groups 
make. 

With your permission, I have elected to 
tell you somethihg of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and its mission as 
we conceive it. I am sure that nothing I 
shall have to say will differ from the objec- 
tives and ideals of service of your own splen- 
did organization. Any difference there may 
be will relate only to scope, the size of the 
field in which we pursue our activities, and 
possibly to details of organization and pro- 
cedure. 

I know that it is customary in describing 
an organization to set forth, first of all, its 
objectives. However, since what I have to 
say respecting the objectives of my organi- 
zation is the heart of the message I bring 
to you, I shall defer that until I have spoken 
of its framework. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
was founded 60 years ago as a nonprofit, non- 
partisan national organization. It has main- 
tained that character throughout its exist- 
ence. The great number of distinguished 
men in public office, both in the National 
and State Government; men of divergent 
political philosophies and party affiliations, 
who have been and are directors and officers 
of our organization, bear testimony to this. 
From the very beginning, we have rallied to 
our membership men and women from every 
State in the Union, and from the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The framework of the organization con- 
sists of the members. These elect a board 
of 21 national directors. These, in turn, elect 
all officers, both active and honory. In addi- 
tion to the national executive officers, the 
national directors elect a vice president for 
each State, and a regional director for each 
of the great drainage divisions, or parts 
thereof. ‘Your own membership comprises 
its fair share of these officers. Herbert West, 
of Walla Walla, is one of our outstanding 
national directors. Your regional director 
for the North Pacific region is Marshall 
Dana, who gives us much good counsel. 
The vice president for Oregon is Capt. Ralph 
Caples, of the Port of Portland Commission, 
and our vice president for Washington is 
Maurice Raymond, commissioner of the port 
of Tacoma. The important share which the 
Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress takes 
in the affairs of our national organization is 
recognized by us with satisfaction and 
gratitude. 

It is the standing committees of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress who 
really carry the ball. This is almost neces- 
sarily true in an organization of our far- 
flung scope. These committees are the fact- 
finders. They are the debating grounds for 
the expression and reconciliation of differ- 
ences of opinion. They are the agencies 
which formulate policy recommendations. 
Their size and the quality of their member- 
ship affords assurance of their ability to 
perform these functions. Their findings and 
their opinions always find their way to the 
desks of all the Members of the Senate and 
House of the Congress of the United States, 
and of all Governors. 

Among the standing committees are those 
on industrial and municipal water use and 
pollution abatement, of which Representa- 
tive John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota, is the 
chairman; trrigation and reclamation, of 
‘which Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
of Colorado, is the chairman; wildlife and 
recreation, of which Representative Ed 
Edmondson, of Oklahoma, is the chairman; 
inland navigation, of which Hon. Gleason 
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Stambaugh, of Florida, is the chairman; and 
projects, of which Representative Phil 
Weaver, of Nebraska, is the chairman. 

I should like to take just a moment to 
briefly explain the workings of the commit- 
tee on projects. This is composed of one 
member from each of the grand divisions 
established by the Corps of Engineers. They 
have no power to initiate a project. They 
may consider only projects brought to them 
by local interests. Their function is purely 
an examining and judicial one. 

This committee may meet at any time at 
the call of the chairman, and as often as they 
see fit. Their annual sitting at the time of 
the annual convention of the organization 
is to provide an opportunity for proponents, 
having made due application, to appear and 
submit argument and data for their projects 
previously submitted through the division 
member. Before a project can be considered 
by the committee, an application for its 
classification, with supporting data, must 
have been duly filed and recorded in the 
office of the executive vice president for a 
certain time and forwarded to the division 
member for study, and subsequently brought 
before the committee by him, with his rec- 
ommendations. The committee classifies all 
projects brought before it into five cate- 
gories, of which division I comprises all those 
which the committee fully endorses for con- 
struction. A project placed in any of the 
divisions II to IV, inclusive, may be advanced 
in status at any time when its proponents 
adduce evidence which justifies such action. 
A project placed in division I remains in 
that division until constructed or until it is 
abandoned by its proponents. All projects 
in division I construction of which has not 
been provided for by appropriation, are reg- 
ularly presented to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees, and action on them urged by the offi- 
cers of the organization. 

The objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress may be grouped under 
four main heads; namely, the development 
of a prudent and dynamic governmental 
policy embracing all aspects of the use, con- 
servation and control of water resources, the 
implementation of policy by projects, re- 
search, and the planning, development, and 
organization of our water resources as ele- 
ments in the national defense. 


AS TO GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


We are dedicated to the task of contrib- 
uting to the molding and pursuit of a 
prudent and dynamic governmental policy 
with respect to water. We believe that we 
can best do this by a continuing effort to 
educate our people as to the full meaning 
of water to them. We believe that the peo- 
ple through their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States may be safely 
relied upon to do what is best in this field 
when they are fully informed. Our basic, 
self-imposed task is the dissemination of in- 
formation and the making of such recom- 
mendations, as we believe are called for by 
the facts we find. We are unalterably op- 
posed to pressure group methods. Only thus 
have we been able to secure and hold that 
confidence of our members within and with- 
out the Federal Government we enjoy today. 
We recognize that there are debatable 
grounds in the field of water, and that there 
must be room for and respect for divergent 
opinions. 

Sixty years of factfinding and the accu- 
mulation of the vast body of public opinion 
by our membership justify, we believe, our 
opinion that the following conclusions 
should be embodied in the policy of our 
Government with respect to water: 

That there is no place for either partisan 
politics or sectionalism in the development 
and conservation of our water resources. 

That, for navigational purposes, the water- 
ways of our country should be forever free. 
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That all Federal regulatory agencies whose 
powers and decisions can affect users of 
water should be consolidated and that the 
powers and duties of the consolidated agency 
should make mandatory the fair equi- 
table recognition and preservation of the 
established and lawful rights of all persons 
and all private and public enterprise under 
its jurisdiction. 

That timely and adequate provision for 
the welfare and security of the people of 
the United States in the field of water should 
take precedence over any corresponding pro- 
vision for a foreign country made at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Treasury. 

That governmental policy with respect to 
water should aim for as full conservation 
and utilization as may be reasonable and 
practicable of all precipitated water from the 
area of precipitation to the area of discharge 
into the sea. 

That legislation should be enacted that 
will require that every water resources proj- 
ect placed under examination by a Federal 
agency be referred by such agency to the 
Secretary of Defense for study and report by 
him to Congress as to any substantial rela- 
tion it may have to the national defense or 
civilian war effort. 

AS TO PROJECTS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is essentially a practical working organiza- 
tion. It recognizes that a policy without 
fruits is a policy without meaning. The 
translation of policy into water resources 
public works is necessarily a major objective 
of this organization. Once it has endorsed 
@ project, it does not cease to press for its 
construction. 

Within reason and within the limits of a 
prudent fiscal policy local interests should 
be served. Substantially every project orig- 
inates in local interest, and it is the expec- 
tation of the realization of these aspirations 
by local interest that is the mainspring of 
policy implementation. 

The day has long past when local interest 
must apologize for seeking Federal aid for a 
project which comprises a Federal interest. 
We have just about won that battle. It is 
true that the term “Federal interest” needs 
clarification by Congress. This will be diffi- 
cult, but it can and should be done. There 
is much room for argument as to just what 
constitutes Federal interest. But there can 
be little difference of opinion on the point 
that no authorized project wherein there is 
admittedly a substantial Federal interest 
should await one where such interest is ques- 
tionable. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
believes that the authorization of projects 
should be related to the construction of 
projects. If it be true, and we think it is, 
that expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for water resources public works are 
the most remunerative of all its expendi- 
tures, then a much larger proportion of the 
Federal budget should be allocated to such 
works than is the case at present. I call to 
your attention the fact that if only one- 
fourth of the amount now being considered 
for foreign aid in fiscal year 1962 were de- 
ducted from that account and added to the 


total being considered for water resources * 


development in the United States in the 
same period, it would double that total. 

We need increase liaison between the 
Committees on Appropriations and the 
Committees on Public Works, House and 
Senate, acting jointly. This should be such 
as to make possible the programing of con- 
struction of all projects heretofore or here- 
after authorized by Congress, unless deferred 
for restudy. This has come to be necessary 
in order to give some definite meaning to an 
authorization. Some projects authorized 
more than 20 years ago still await construc- 
tion appropriations. 


~~ 
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We advocate a plan whereby Congress will 
authorize its Committees on Appropriations 
and on Public Works to jointly provide for 
the programed construction of all projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized. With 
due allowance for the exigencies of war and 
depression it should be possible to know, in 
general, that a project authorized in one year 
is authoritatively scheduled for completion 
in a certain later year. This would not only 
act as a deterrent to the entry of politics 
into the budget, but it would be of incalcul- 
able value in the planning of agriculture, 
industry and commerce. There are obvious 
difficulties to be overcome, but they are not 
insurmountable. We believe that it can be 
made to work, and we are convinced that it 
should be done. 

AS TO RESEARCH 


Approximately a year ago the directors of 
our organization reached and implemented a 
momentous decision. After careful study 
extending over many months, they author- 
ized the creation of a nonprofit educational 
and scientific trust foundation for research 
in the field of water. This will be an institu- 
tion apart from the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. It will be financed solely by 
grants and gifts. It will do research only 
on its own account in the public interest, or 
for public agencies. It will be governed en- 
tirely by a board of trustees subject to the 
terms of the trust instrument. The need 
for and the functions of the new scientific 
institution are set forth in detail in this 
instrument. I should like to read to you the 
first paragraph only: 

“While numberless agencies, institutions, 
and individuals have devoted and continue 
to devote much time and effort to one or 
more of the innumerable aspects of water, 
there exists at present no purely scientific 
and educational establishment dedicated, in 
the public interest, entirely to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of learning with 
respect to water, its nature, origins, occur- 
rence, functions, uses, control, conservation, 
and latent developmental possibilities. Al- 
though our present knowledge of water com- 
prises an enormous amount of both pure sci- 
ence and empirical data, the rewarding pur- 
suit of knowledge in this field appears to be 
unlimited, and the fundamental role of this 
compound in inorganic and organic nature 
tends increasingly to emphasize its essential- 
ity to the survival of the race on this planet 
and in extraterrestrial regions. This trust, 
therefore, is created and shall be operated ex- 
clusively for scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes within the United States or 
any of its possessions, as hereinafter set 
forth. For the purposes of this trust, the 
term ‘scientific, literary, or educational’ 
shall be deemed to include all appropriately 
related technology.” 

I think you may be interested in some 
of the foundation’s contemplated activities 
for which financing will be sought. 

One of these looks to the compilation and 
publication annually of a water yearbook 
which would be designed to become the 
standard authority on all developments re- 
lating to water each year, its pure science, 
and its technology all over the world. 

Another is proposed for the design of 
nuclear-propelled and highly automated sub- 
marine merchant vessels which will operate 
submerged at sea but which can surface to 
enter harbors with relatively shallow chan- 
nels. 

Another proposal contemplated is an 
enormous map of the United States, more 
than 200 feet long, each State to be projected 
photoelectrically from slides made from 
photographed master drawings which could 
be kept continuously up to date as regards 
water resources developments. Each State 
would furnish and keep up to date its own 
map drawings. The map would be housed in 
a specially constructed building in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect it would be viewed and studied by tens 
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of thousands of persons each year. Its 
proponents believe that it would be of great 
educational value and would prove a power- 
ful stimulus to water resources development. 

Still another proposal is for the develop- 
ment of a cozcrete for locks, dams, and 
bridge piers of sufficient strength and unit 
moment of inertia to afford far greater 
resistance to nuclear weapon blast than can 
be attained by the use of conventional con- 
crete. 

Another project is the determination of 
the truth or falsity of the reports that there 
exist in the interstellar reaches vast clouds 
of ice particles, and if this is found to be 
true, to explore the possibility of their being 
available as a source of water for future 
space travel. This is quite possibly not as 
fantastic as it sounds. It could solve the 
problem and the necessarily attendant hazard 
involved in the presently proposed recycling 
of excreted water. 

Still another proposal under examination 
is the tracing of each component of the 
mixed components of pollution in a stream 
by means of tracers made more economical 
for great dilution by using clay particles on 
which have been hydrolytically deposited 
extremely small amounts of the radioactive 
isotope of zirconium. 

I shall mention only one more, which 
appears to have possibilities of widespread 
application. This is a project for research 
on the feasibility of drilling to such depths 
that salt water pumped into the lower 
reaches of the well will be warmed sufficiently 
by the heat of the earth to raise its vapor 
pressure enough to make vacuum distilla- 
tion at the surface economical. 

These examples are hints as to what may 
lie ahead. Almost all of them represent ob- 
jectives which our present science and tech- 
nology may be reasonably expected to ac- 
complish. The Bureau of Water Resources 
expects to participate. 

AS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The relation of the development of our 
water resources to the national defense is, 
of course, a matter of primary interest to 
all of us—to your organization, to our or- 
ganization, and to all others in the field of 
water. Probably because of its national 
character, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has been perhaps the most vocal in 
this matter, and has carried the flag, so to 
speak. 

The warfare of today differs enormously 
from that of yesterday. I do not refer to 
the use of nuclear or special weapons. It 
may even be that these will not enter the 
picture at the beginning of our next war. 
I refer to the fact that the difference be- 
tween the war effort of the Armed Forces 
and that of the organized civilian is now one 
of assignment only. The two have become 
entirely interdependent, and one is help- 
less without the other. 

Before we can intelligently discuss the role 
of water resources development in our next 
war, we shall have to make a very difficult 
change in our thinking—a change the vast 
majority of us are very reluctant to make. 
For the future we must not only think of 
battle across the seas. We must think of 
battle here on the soil of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, battle in Buffalo and Detroit, battle 
in Jacksonville and New Orleans, and in 
San Francisco and Omaha. The days of an 
impregnable defense have passed. But a de- 
fense sufficient to wear down and ultimately 
defeat the enemy, and to provide for the 
survival of the American State can and must 
be developed. 

The nuclear-powered submarine has made 
an island of North America. We must plan 
a defense based on internally available sup- 
plies, internally produced and internally 
transported. This may not turn out to be 
literally true, but it will of a certainty be 
near enough the truth to be disastrous if 
we do not plan accordingly. 

The role of water resources development, 
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i.e., development prior to the next war, may 
be classed under three heads. These are 
“Transportation,” “Agriculture,” and “Hy- 
droelectric Power.” It is impossible to say 
which of these is the most important. They 
are really all primary. 

If the sealanes are denied us by enemy 
submarines, the internal transportation fa- 
cilities of this country are now dangerously 
inadequate for war. Three examples only 
will illustrate this. 

The blocking of the Panama Canal is no 
longer a mere possibility. It is now almost 
a@ certainty. I remind you that in World 
War II, that the transcontinental railroads, 
making a valiant effort and strained to their 
utmost capacity, could carry only 60 percent 
of the war effort supply to the Pacific coast. 
The other 40 percent had to go by sea, via 
Panama. 

The destruction of our gulf-Atlantic ship- 
ping, equal only to that which took place in 
World War II, would leave us in a position 
where our internal transport facilities from 
the Mississippi Valley and gulf areas could 
not carry to the Atlantic seaboard more than 
half the petroleum which is required today. 
Only the connection of the waterway sys- 
tems of the midcontinent and those of the 
Atlantic seaboard by the extension of the 
intracoastal waterway across northern 
Florida as authorized by Congress can 
remedy this. Wherever possible, we must 
improve and standardize our inland naviga- 
tion channels. 

The rail connection of the Pacific Coast 
States with the midcontinent and the East 
is controlled by only six junctions. These 
are at Vancouver, in British Columbia; Spo- 
kane, in Washington; Pocatello, in Idaho; 
Wells, in Nevada; Barstow, in California; and 
Yuma, in Arizona. All of these are within 
range of Polaris-type missiles which can be 
launched from submarines 600 miles off your 
coast. 

Now, as to agriculture. We need more irri- 
gation, reclamation, and flood control to pro- 
duce the food and fiber, and to sustain the 
animal industry which will be basically 
necessary to the support of the war effort. 
What is being done on a vast scale in the 
Everglades in Florida and the Central Valley 
in California, can and should be done in 
other areas. 

As to hydroelectric power development. 
Bear in mind this simple fact—that a pro- 
longed drought in any year of a major war 
can, as a generality, reduce our industries 
from a three-shift basis to a two-shift basis. 
We should have more reservoirs. 


I am fully aware of the fact that what I 
am advocating will require economic read- 
justments, a great deal of research, much 
money and some time. This last is the only 
incalculable factor in the equation. Let us 
hope there will be enough time. Let us hope 
there never will come another great war, and 
that we may enjoy in peace the economic 
advantages this planning will bring. Let us 
hope that if there is another great war that 
we can fight it overseas. But if that shall 
not prove possible and we must win the war 
fighting on our own soil with our backs to 
the wall, let us begin now and see to it that 
it is a good wall. 





Tax Cut in 1962? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
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would like to include in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the following article en- 
titled “Tax Cut in 1962?” which appeared 
in the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
July 19, 1961: 

Tax Cut In 1962? 


Hope for a tax cut springs eterna] in the 
taxpayers breast. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration worked hard for it, but after 1954 
it never came closer than hopeful hints in 
budget messages about possible future good 
things. Now Secretary Dillon is throwing 
out similar hints with regard to the fiscal 
year 1963. 

In the Eisenhower days, the benefits of a 
tax cut were argued principally in terms 
of stronger incentives and more private sav- 
ings available for investment. Today, these 
points are supplemented by a highly sophis- 
ticated argument: it is said that our taxes 
have become so productive that they balance 
the budget even when unemployment is 
still high. At low levels of unemployment, 
they would generate a very large surplus. 
This tends to choke off expansion as the 
economy rises out of a recession. According 
to one calculation, budget balance used to 
be attained when unemployment was around 
5 percent. Recently, it was attained with 
unemployment of around 6 percent. The 
calculation would seem to lead to the wel- 
come conclusion that taxes could be cut 
without damage to the goal of achieving a 
surplus at high levels of employment. 

But a look at the expenditure side of the 
budget suggests that we may already be 
spending ourselves out of this unusual em- 
barrassment of riches. As the tally stands 
today, expenditures for fiscal year 1962 will 
exceed 1961 by something like $5 billion. If 
the Congress votes the $1.7 billion invest- 
ment tax credit, or if the Berlin situation 
should become costly, the increase may be a 
good deal more. And the tide will not stop 
there. Practically all of the new programs 
have a built-in expansion factor. Some of 
them will level off after 1963. Others, like 
urban renewal, will not hit their full stride 
until later. The space program promises to 
furnish. a neat illustration of a geometric 
increase. And surely there will be new pro- 
grams. It is not plausible to expect an active 
Congress to be in Washington 6 to 9 months 
of each year without spending some addi- 
tional money. From a reasonable guess, 
therefore, we can expect budget expendi- 
tures to keep going up at something like $5 
million a year. After 4 years, that would 
mean something better than $100 billion of 
total expenditures. Revenues, to be sure, 
will not stand still either. The Council of 
Economic Advisers estimated in March that 
at high employment, our revenues might be 
$92 billion. From there the Council figured, 
they might advance $3 to $31 billion each 
year. This, too, would point to somewhat 
more than $100 billion by 1965. With luck, 
it might leave a moderate surplus, but 
scarcely as much as would be appropriate at 
high levels of economic activity. A long- 
term projection of expenditures and revenues 
thus leaves no visible room for a significant 
tax cut. 

Projections of this kind necessarily are ten- 
tative. But the mistakes they involve are 
less serious than the mistakes of assuming 
that the budget will stand still. The built- 
in surge of expenditure programs that start 
out small was one of the facts that the 
Eisenhower administration had to learn 
during its last years. A great service could 
be performed if the next lesson were not left 
to experience. It should be anticipated by 
making the necessary calculations. If the 
Budget Bureau finds them embarrassingly 
hypothetical, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, which already makes its own budget for 
the current fiscal year, might well undertake 
the task. 
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The President’s Address on the Berlin 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include a release I made to the 
press analyzing the President’s address 
to the Nation on Tuesday evening: 

MILITARY STRENGTH Is BUILT ON SOLVENT 
EcoNoMyY 


There is no disagreement with the Presi- 
dent’s analysis of the seriousness of the Ber- 
lin crisis, nor with his conclusion that Ber- 
lin is only a part of the worldwide prob- 
lem created by the Communist conspiracy 
for world domination. I am in complete 
agreement that there should be no weaken- 
ing of our military strength and that it 
should, in fact, be increased. The President 
may be sure the Congress and the American 
people will support, to whatever measure 
necessary, the strength needed to protect 
our freedom. 

I emphatically disagree with the Presi- 
dent, however, in his insistence that we can 
spend unlimited amounts to strengthen our 
military posture and at the same time make 
no effort to curtail domestic spending. The 
President has again demonstrated, as I have 
pointed out on previous occasions, that he 
does not understand that our military 
strength must be built on a strong and 
solvent economy. There is a limit to which 
the American people can be taxed. There 
is a point of diminishing returns when taxes 
become so high as to hamper, then bankrupt 
business, industry, and individuals, and a 
bankrupt nation cannot support the defense 
strength necessary to meet the Communist 
challenge. 

To maintain and increase the defense pos- 
ture demanded by the President, and I agree 
we must, then our sacrifices for which the 
President repeatedly calls, must begin in our 
domestic spending. No new welfare pro- 
grams, no increased demands for Federal 
proposals should be instituted. More than 
this, we must cut back domestic spending 
so that no new taxes will be required. Only 
in this way can we guarantee the solvent 
economy upon which to build our defense 
strength. It is unrealistic to call for sacri- 
fices and at the same time tell the people we 
can build military strength while enjoying 
the luxury of increased welfare programs 
and higher domestic spending. 

Two additional points in the President’s 
address need comment. He said, “if war 
begins, it will have begun in Moscow.” He 
should have added, and made perfectly 
clear, “and fought in Moscow, not just in 
Berlin, Laos, or Cuba.” 

The other point I would like to make is 
that while the speech was firm and the 
premise right, it still fell short in not calling 
for action. We cannot really convince the 
enemy that we will fight for the freedom of 
Berlin while we allow Communist bandits to 
seize and hold American citizens and Ameri- 
can property in Cuba. The most graphic 
demonstration of our intentions right now, 
would be to move immediately to end the 
Communist regime in Cuba for the protec- 
tion of American lives and property. Here, 
too, the President will find, if he makes the 
decision he should make to free Cuba, that 
the American people are solidly behind him. 
Firm action like this, not firm talk, will alone 
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prevent World War III resulting from others 
misjudging our strength and our intentions. 
What we really need now is a strong clearly 
understood, self-interested U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. What we have is a hodge-podge of U.S. 
reactions to Communist threats, blusterings 
and subversions, that aggrandizes them and 
belittles the United States. We are dancing 
to the Communists’ tunes. What we now 
need is plain old-fashioned intestinal forti- 
tude, courage defined by action, not talk. 





Understanding the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
Freedom Foundation, Valley Forge, was 
established in 1949 as a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian, and nonpolitical organization. 
Each year the foundation makes several 
awards to persons who have made out- 
standing contributions in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the American Way of Life. 

The foundation recently granted a 
honor award to Mr. Leonard F. Bano- 
wetz, corporate counsel to the Coleman 
Co., Wichita, Kans., for a series of arti- 
cles written for the employee’s publica- 
tion, the Coleman Spot-Lite, as part of 
the firm’s efforts to bring about a better 
understanding of our American heritage 
and the serious threat to its very exist- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three outstanding aticles 
entitled “Sweet Land of Liberty,” ““Com- 
munism: A Clear and Present Danger,’ 
and “Is Time Running Out?” be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Sweet LAND OF LIBERTY 

Dr. Josef Korbel, who was chief of cabinet 
to Jan Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia 
immediately before that country’s subver- 
sion to communism, was asked recently how 
we might promote a better understanding 
and appreciation of individual freedom. It 
was pointed out that few people in America 
today had felt the loss, as he had, of in- 
dividual freedom; and thus it was difficult 
to understand and appreciate all of the im- 
plications of what we term “individual free- 
dom.” 

Dr. Korbel said that individual freedom 
could be compared to one’s own parents. 
We never truly appreciate them until we 
have lost them, and then it’s too late. The 
same could be said of individual freedom. 

It seems as though many people of the 
world today refuse to recognize the validity 
of history. Many men in past history have 
said essentially the same thing as Dr. Kor- 
bel. Still, we seem destined to experiment 
to our detriment with our freedom. Little 
wonder that Thomas Paine wrote in the 
gloom of possible defeat during our Ameri- 
can Revolution: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
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service of their country. What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly: It would 
be strange indeed if so celestial an article 
as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

The Americans who lived in the 18th 
century had felt the cruel oppression of 
tyranny. It was their solemn belief that 
there was no individual freedom without 
the right to life, liberty, and property. 
These three rights, they felt, were natural 
rights that came, not from man’s law, but 
God’s. They reasoned that if these rights 
came from God it followed that they could 
defend them, and, finally, the sole purpose 
of government was to protect these rights. 
This was a complete reverse, because always 
before these rights were something to be 
granted by the government or the king. 

This was the setting in 1776. Americans 
were destined to find individual freedom. 

In that year Thomas Jefferson retired for 
17 days to an upstairs room in a bricklayer’s 
house in Philadelphia and produced the 
Declaration of Independence. It was adopt- 
ed by the Continental Congress on July 4, 
1776. 

If we would take the time to read the 
Declaration of Independence and study the 
writings of the great libertarians who lived 
at that time, it would be easier to under- 
stand why these men risked their lives and 
their fortunes and placed their faith in God 
in their determination to secure this thing 
called freedom. The men who signed the 
Declaration knew what they risked when 
they placed their signatures under those last 
words of the Declaration which read: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

While there was a wide difference of view- 
point as to what form of political structure 
would keep men free, the representatives at 
Philadelphia showed a keen understanding 
of individual freedom when they agreed: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was the vision of most of these men that 
in the end a political form of government 
would be determined that was so restrained 
that the natural rights of individuals to 
freedom could not be sacrificed. The idea 
was entirely new in practice but old in 
theory; that is, the government should exist 
solely to protect the individual’s right to 
life, liberty, and property, and that the power 
of the government should never be used for 
the benefit of one to the detriment of 
another. 

Many politicians clamored for a democracy. 
The word “democracy” means the rule by the 
majority or the masses, and mass rule meant 
mob rule. As James Madison pointed out in 
the Federalist: 

“A pure democracy can admit of no cure 
for the mischiefs of faction. A common pas- 
sion or interest will be felt by a majority and 
there is nothing to check the inducements to 
sacrifice the weaker party. Hence it is that 
such democracies have ever been found in- 
compatible with personal security or the 
rights of property; and have in general been 
as short in their lives as they have been 
violent in their death.” 

Obviously there could be no individual 
freedom unless the government was limited 
and the rights of the minority were pro- 
tected. The form finally selected was the 
Republic, which means that the laws would 
be made and administered by representatives 
chosen directly or indirectly by the people 
to protect the interests of all the people. It 
was the rule for the people. The only powers 
this Republic was to have were granted by 
the people and it was supposed by inference, 
and later in the Constitution itself, that 
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those not granted were retained by the 
people. 

This republic further attempted to restrict 
the powers of individuals by dividing the 
functions of Government into three parts— 
the Congress, the President, and the Su- 
preme Court. It was the hope of the 
founders that once and for all government 
had been set up as a servant for man, not 
man a servant for the government. The 
Preamble of the Constitution left little doubt 
as to their hopes: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

The Declaration and Constitution were 
pointed to the dignity of the individual and 
attempted to create an atmosphere in which 
freemen could be the captain of their own 
ship’s destiny. Mcral responsibility was 
left to the conscience of the individual in 
this Christian land. They were drawn to 
promote the general welfare, not to provide. 

As we look to the rewards of our original 
form of government, one cannot conclude 
but that never before in the history of man 
has any system’ provided so much for so 
many, such hope for all. 

Today as we hear the urge for “new exper- 
iments” in Federal responsibility, which his- 
tory proves are scientifically bankrupt and 
God teaches are morally corrupt, we are sure 
Thomas Paine would say: 

“What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly.” 

He knew that when a government usurps 
the power to determine what welfare man 
shall have, the chains of slavery are being 
forged for that man. 





COMMUNISM: A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


It might seem contradictory to include a 
discussion of communism in a study on free- 
dom and individual liberty. However, we 
would be most unrealistic if we ignored the 
greatest single threat to freedom—interna- 
tional communism. 

While the theory of communism is quite 
simple, its application is usually in such a 
confusing and sometimes contradictory man- 
ner that many finally decide than anything 
SO Silly as this just couldn’t possibly be dan- 
gerous. This is why it is so important that 
we not only understand exactly the philoso- 
phy of communism, but also that we are able 
tc recognize it by its symptoms. 

The doctrine of international communism 
was conceived by Karl Marx. The plan for 
world conquest was boldly announced to the 
world by Marx and Engels in their manifesto 
for the Communist Party. They stated: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions.” 

It borrowed heavily of the Socialist theo- 
ries that have repeatedly come and failed 
since the birth of man. Their plan for world 
domination is even more specific than Hit- 
ler’s ““Mein Kampf.” 

Marx and Engels stated: 

“The theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in a single sentence. Abolition 
of private property.” 

In practice, socialism and communism dif- 
fer but little—they both envision the own- 
ership or control of all means of production 
of wealth by the government. The activi- 
ties and welfare of the people are deter- 
mined by the central government. The Gov- 
ernment itself is self-perpetuating and main- 
tained by threats of physical force and eco- 
nomic duress. However, communism de- 
mands that the system become worldwide. 
We see this particular element in their con- 
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tinued activities in the free countries of the 
world. These activities are designed to ulti- 
mately discredit and overthrow the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

Communism is complete and absolute ded- 
ication to materialism. As we know, any 
system dedicated purely to material things 
must of its nature deny the existence of 
God—this, communism most emphatically 
does. It follows that a godless doctrine, in 
its denial of a supernatural being, naturally 
denies the. laws of God. Once we under- 
stand this most basic concept, it is easy to 
see why an individual is not allowed to de- 
termine his own destiny. The individual is 
no longer important except insofar as his 
particular activities benefit society. Nat- 
urally, the government must determine these 
activities, since the government has first 
determined what the society shall be. They 
simply cannot permit an individual to look 
to himself or God for his needs, success, or 
security. To do so would admit God and the 
importance of the individual. 

The basic foundation of communism is: 

“From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” 

This means that the fruits of everyone’s 
labor is taken by the government and re- 
distributed according to how the govern- 
ment sees fit. This might sound appealing 
to someone who had nothing. But let’s see 
how it works. If Russia decides it is politi- 
cally necessary to ship food to India, even 
though it causes its own people to suffer, 
the food is shipped to India. If it decides 
certain people must be shipped to Siberia 
(which it does occasionally), they’re shipped. 
If it decides certain people shall starve or 
die, they do (6 million did in the Ukraine in 
the early thirties). Mao Tse-tung, chair- 
man of the Chinese Communist Party, re- 
portedly liquidated 800,000 Chinese enemies 
to solidify communism in China. These en- 
emies were simply Chinese people who appar- 
ently disagreed with the doctrine. 

When the government owns or controls all 
means of production of wealth, it is easy to 
see how the individual is controlled. 
Through their press they read and hear only 
what the government allows. Through the 
systematic control and destruction of the 
churches, Christian beliefs are suppressed. 
Control of their schools allows indoctrination 
of each new generation. A system of inform- 
ers places individuals in constant peril if 
they express opiniors that run counter to 
their teachings. Economically, they deter- 
mine the earnings, diet, shelter, clothing, 
education, and entertainment of everyone. 
There is no individual freedom. Under com- 
munism the government takes and then 
it gives—in the manner best suited to ad- 
vance communism around the world. 

Now, certainly, we would all agree that the 
benefits offered by communism are not too 
appealing. What is it, then, that has allowed 
this system to grow from practically nothing 
in 1917 to the point that in 1960, 4 out of 
every 10 people who live on the face of the 
earth are under its domination. In 1937 
Pope Pius XI asked this searching question 
about communism: 

“How is it possible that such a system, 
long since rejected scientifically and now 
proved erroneous by experience, how is it, 
we ask, that such a system could spread so 
rapidly in all parts of the world?” 

He answered his own question in these 
words: 

“The explanation lies in the fact that too 
few have been able to grasp the nature 
of communism.” 

In the 22 years since these words were 
uttered, an additional 750 million human 
beings have been swept behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

First, let’s not make the mistake that most 
people in these countries are Communists. 
Party membership is extremely limited. 
When Lenin established communism in 
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Russia, there were but 2 handful of support- 
ers. He later took over Russia with only 
40,000 followers, one-half the number of 
known members the party had in the United 
States in 1944. When the Communists took 
over Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
there were only 4,052,000 Communists in the 
total population of 85,985,000. 

Like an iceberg, eight-ninths of the Com- 
munist strength remains underground. The 
substantial strength of the party is in the 
number of non-Communist organizations 
and individuals who knowingly and un- 
knowingly collaborate with the Communists, 
together with the Communist front organi- 
zations. It is shocking indeed to see the 
long lists of names of supposedly enlightened 
people—professionals, educators, religious— 
who have allowed their names to be used 
with some of these organizations. Most of 
them withdrew their support when the or- 
ganizations were listed as Communist front 
organizations. Like the little boy, “they 
didn’t know the gun was loaded.” However, 
when they have continually given support 
and dignity to these causes, it raises the 
serious question whether these supposedly 
intelligent people can be so consistently 
stupid. 

Should we be concerned about commu- 
nism? When we consider that this can- 
cerous pagan theory now surrounds the free 
world and sits within 90 miles of our own 
country, this would seem a silly question. 
On March 1, 1960, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, said: 

“It is an incontestable fact that our coun- 
try, the symbol of the world, is the ultimate, 
priceless goal of international communism. 
The leaders of international communism 
have vowed to achieve world domination. 
This cannot be until the Red flag is flown 
over the United States. 

“Lethargy leads only to disaster. 

“The defense of the cherished freedoms 
secured and handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers is the responsibility of each Ameri- 
can. Knowledge of the enemy, alertness to 
the danger, and everyday patriotism are the 
brick and mortar with which we can build 
an impregnable fortress against communism. 
Only the intelligent efforts of all Americans 
can prevent the decay of public apathy from 
laying open our Nation to the Red menace.” 

Mr. Hoover is a dedicated American. He 
is only asking you to believe in history. He 
is saying: “This is what the Communists 
openly say they are going to do. They are 
telling the truth. Believe them.” 

Lenin gave the command: 

“It is necessary to agree to any and every 
sacrifice, and even, if need be, to resort to 
all sorts of strategems, maneuvers, and il- 
legal methods, to evasion and subterfuge.” 

In 1955 Khrushchev warned us: 

“If anyone thinks that our smiles mean 
the abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
how to whistle.” 

If anyone but for a moment thinks that 
Khrushchev is any different than his pagan 
predecessors, they should thoughtfully re- 
fiect that it was Khrushchev, the butcher of 
the Ukraine, who also is Khrushchev, the 
butcher of Hungary. 

As this article is being written, Mao Tse- 
tung, chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party, charges that capitalistic governments 
are “vicious and unchangeable” and that 
the Communist world has no choice but to 
“organize strength to fight them.” 

Khrushchev said (the day after we cele- 
brated our Independence Day) : 

“I want to live to see the day when the 
Red flag is flying all over the world. I know 
this will happen. It is because of this opti- 
mism that I draw my energy.” 
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We simply cannot continue to ignore the 
fact that the Communists have, since the 
Russian revolution in 1917, announced their 
plans and proceeded to carry them out. If 
we do ignore this, the only question is: 
“When will we be the next part of the world 
to go behind this Iron Curtain?” 

We also must admit that we, the American 
people, whose country was born through 
the search for individual freedom, have by 
our apathy helped forge the chains of slavery 
for these hundreds of millions of people. We 
cannot excuse ourselves by calling this hind- 
sight judgment. While Russia was broad- 
casting her plans, top officials of our own 
Government were and have continued to 
warn our country time and time again. 
Will we continue to ignore their advice? 

Peaceful coexistence with the Communist 
world has meant and still means the eventual 
enslavement of the world. We must each of 
us examine this conflict in which we are 
engaged. We must remember that peace at 
any price has always resulted in slavery. 
We should ask ourselves the question Patrick 
Henry asked in 1775: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains of slavery?” 

His answer was simple: 

“Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 

If we are unwilling to answer as Patrick 
Henry, then we need have no fear of a 
nuclear war with Russia, because we will 
strangle ourselves and freedom will die. 
There will be no right to life, no right to 
liberty, no right to the pursuit of happiness. 
From his grave, Marx can say: “Mission 
accomplished—freedom destroyed.” 





Is TIME RUNNING OuT? 


In the first two articles we discussed indi- 
vidual freedom and its challenger—commu- 
nism. The question is: Where are we and 
where are we going? Individual freedom or 
communism—which way now? 

While we might disagree as to the present 
direction, we could all agree that if commu- 
nism eventually comes to our country it 
will not come under that name. Too much 
revulsion is accorded to the word “commu- 
nism.” However, if we lost our individual 
freedom, it would be little consolation if it 
came under the guise of social justice or 
liberalism or any Other name. The effect 
would be the same—slavery. 

The Cuban situation has us all concerned. 
We have allowed still another country to 
fall to communism in exactly the same man- 
ner we delivered Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, and a multitude of other 
countries. Same chapter, same verse, only a 
different country. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
promised and delivered over $60 billion in 
foreign aid to the nations of the world. Still 
communism has advanced, step by step, 
country by country. We have not even con- 
tained it, much less reversed it. We have 
not delivered one country from communism. 
On the other hand, Russia and China since 
1953 have promised $3 billion in aid 
and delivered only half of this. The stark 
truth is that we have failed miserably. No 
fairminded person could argue that this was 
anything but a rather sorry record. 


CAN’T BUY FREEDOM WITH DOLLARS 


The answer seems clear, at least to this 
writer. You simply cannot fight commu- 
nism—a godless materialist doctrine—by 
selling freedom on the same materialistic 
basis. You can’t buy freedom with dollars. 

We are told that poverty breeds com- 
munism. This is the false “stomach” theory 
that has led our country to foreign aid 
policies that by performance if not bank- 
rupt are slightly insolvent. Communism is 
not a stomach disease. It is a disease of 
the mind and the soul. Certainly Poland, 
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Hungary, and Czechoslovakia were not pov- 
erty stricken countries. It is true com- 
munism does victimize the poor, the un- 
educated, the exploited. However, one needs 
but look at the world roster of Communists 
to.see that it contains many who are well 
educated and come from families of great 
wealth. There are many well-fed ingrates 
who were traitors to their society in their 
quest for power. 

In practice our Government has made 
loans and grants to governments of other 
countries. These countries have taken the 
money and decided what industries should 
be built or strengthened, what areas need 
aid. The governments of these countries 
were deciding who should benefit—what was 
best for the welfare of the people. This 
product we're selling is not individual lib- 
erty. It is encouraging the individual to 
look to his government to provide for his 
welfare. We have been systematically help- 
ing these governments further control the 
means of producing wealth. This is social- 
ism. No wonder we're losing. 

Perhaps we have taken this route because 
this seems to be the same path we're fol- 
lowing in our own country. Many today 
look to the Federal Government as the only 
source for the solution of the individual or 
local problem, They believe our country has 
reached its height because of the Govern- 
ment. They ignore the fact that it was the 
individual’s right to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, protected by Government, that per- 
mitted individuals to thrive and our econ- 
omy to grow. They ignore the fact that the 
Government can give nothing until it takes 
from someone. We find today, socialism, the 
political and ideological bedfellow of com- 
munism, being used as a defense against 
communism. 

HOW MUCH ARE OUR TAXES? 


When our country was founded, indirect 
taxes were forbidden. All Federal taxes were 
collected in proportion to the population 
of the States. The danger of the indirect 
tax seems obvious. If people don’t know 
how much their taxes are, how can they com- 
plain? The people of this country changed 
this early in this century. In spite of the 
warning, “The power to tax is the power 
to destroy,” the Federal Government was 
given the unlimited power to tax directly and 
indirectly. Today, no one knows how much 
their taxes are. We do know they are so 
heavy that it is becoming more and more 
difficult for individuals to meet their moral 
obligations. 

In 1942 the U.S. Supreme Court held that 
what the Government has the right to subsi- 
dize, it has the right to control. And they 
have proved it. Today in our country be- 
cause Of subsidies there are many segments 
of our economy which you as an individual 
are either forbidden from entering or at least 
Government controlled if you enter. In 
many areas of our farm economy you are told 
what you can grow, how much, and the 
price, and are subject to severe penalties if 
you don’t comply. This was done for the 
good of society. 

GOVERNMENT POWER RESTRICTS FREEDOM 


The Government with its huge stockpiles 
and surpluses can bankrupt many areas of 
our economy and penalize individuals who 
don’t cooperate by draining or flooding mar- 
kets at the right time. 

The tremendous purchasing power of gov- 
ernments can and has been wielded to the 
detriment of many individuals. 

Government businesses can and do use tax 
dollars to compete with private enterprise 
for the good of society. 

The Government can, under its regula- 
tions, seize your property for taxes before 
you have hac. your day in court. 

The above are limited examples of how far 
we have moved from individual freedom in 
our own country. How can we sell individ- 
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ual freedom, the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, when we don’t even 
practice it at home? 


SOCIALISM TO COMMUNISM—A SHORT STEP 


The truth is, we’re getting what we pay 
for abroad. We simply install or implement 
socialism—the acknowledged forerunner of 
communism—and history takes its course. 
The step from socialism to communism is a 
very short step. 

We cannot stop communism unless we sell 
the opposite type of ideology—that Govern- 
ment’s sole purpose is to protect the rights 
of individuals. We will not do this until we 
start at home to roll back this tide of opinion 
that believes the Government holds the solu- 
tion of all individual problems. The respon- 
sibility of the individual must again be as- 
serted. We must reaffirm that the rights of 
individuals come from God, not Govern- 
ment, and restore Government to its proper 
role of protecting these rights. 

In 1924 Lenin said: 

“First we shall take Eastern Eurdpe; next 
the masses of Asia. Then we will encircle 
that last bastion of capitalism, the United 
States. We will not have to attack. She will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 


Is time running out? 





Conflict of Interest Recommendations of 
House Armed Services Investigatory 


Committee Basis for Defense Directive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just reviewed Department of Defense Di- 
rective No. 5500.7, which takes action on 
a number of problems relating to mili- 
tary officers, both active and retired, 
which have been the subject of hearings 
and recommendations by our subcom- 
mittee. 

I have urged and I am confident the 
largest percentage of the Congress ap- 
prove regulations for the conduct of 
these military officers. 

In the past, our subcommittee has dis- 
closed unseemly indiscretions and un- 
seemly conduct which, in my opinion, 
brought discredit on the services; actions 
where discipline was indicated. Such 
conduct casts doubt upon some procure- 
ment actions. 

This new directive takes a number of 
forward steps; it acts on part of the rec- 
ommendations made by my subcommit- 
tee in 1959, and I heartily endorse it. 

I wish the directive had gone further; 
and I think some portions of it should 
be implemented with legislation to ren- 
der it more forceful. 

I am pleased that a step forward has 
been taken in attempting to define what 
constitutes selling. 

I am tired of these strange relation- 
ships, created by title in many of our 
large corporations, whereby retired mili- 
tary officers and former defense civilian 
employees do everything but appear with 
an order book; and have their judge 
advocates excuse them because the sign- 
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ing of the sales documents is done by 

someone else whom they introduce. 

While, I approve of, the definition of 
selling contained in this directive as a 
step in the right direction, I think it is 
too restrictive. Someone of the sharp 
ones will find a way to get around what 
is not specified. I am gald to note too 
that this class of person must enroll 
with the Defense Department. 

Time has long since passed when re- 
tired officers and other Defense Depart- 
ment employees should be permitted to 
engage in activities which, because of 
changing personnel, may cause a De- 
partment of Defense representative un- 
knowingly and unwittingly to foster a 
conflict of interest. 

Private interest agents of any kind in 
the Department of Defense, in my opin- 
ion, should be made to identify them- 
selves and their real purposes. Public 
business should be transacted without 
subterfuge, intended or unintended. 

I am glad to observe an awakening 
at the Department of Defense as to the 
need for a standard of ethics for its per- 
sonnel, both active and retired, military 
and civilian; and I applaud this effort. 
It is a recognition of the problem and 
an attempt to do something about it. 

Following is the complete text of the 
directive: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE No. 5500.7 

Subject: Standards of Conduct. 

References: (a) DOD Directive 4105.38, 
“Conduct of Personnel Assigned to Pro- 
curement and Related Activities,” Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953 (hereby canceled); (b) 
DOD Directive 1000.8, “Acceptance of 
Gifts; Use of Government Facilities; 
and Use of Official Representation 
Funds,” April 14, 1961 (hereby can- 
celed); (c) DOD Instruction 1344.4, “Use 
of Military Titles in Connection with 
Commercial Enterprises,” May 17, 1961 
(hereby cancelled) 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


(a) This directive prescribes the standards 
of conduct, relating to possible conflict be- 
tween private interests and official duties, 
required of all military and civilian DOD 
personnel, regardless of assignment. Close 
adherence to these principles, it is believed, 
will insure compliance with the high ethical 
standards demanded of all public servants. 

(b) There is attached a copy of Executive 
Order 10939 of May 5, 1961, which prescribes 
special standards applicable to Presidential 
appointees and others (see enclosure 1). 

(c) This directive is also intended to in- 
sure that DOD personnel do not knowingly 
transact business with persons who are 
within statutory prohibitions or under cir- 
cumstances where there may be a possible 
conflict of interest between governmental 
duties and private affairs. It is in conson- 
ance with the Code of Ethics for Government 
Service contained in House Concurrent 
Resolution 175, 86th Congress, which is ap- 
plicable to all DOD personnel (see inclosure 
2). 

II. CANCELLATION 

References (a), (b), and (c) are super- 
seded and canceled on the effective date of 
this directive. 


III. DEFINITION 


The term ‘DOD personnel” as used in this 
directive, unless the cortext indicates other- 
wise, means all civilian officers and employ- 
ees of all the offices, agencies, and depart- 
ments in the Department of Defense, and 
all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 
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Iv. CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 
A. General 


All DOD personnel are bound to refrain 
from any private business or professional 
activity which would place them in a po- 
sition where there is a conflict between 
their private interests and the public in- 
terest of the United States. DOD personnel 
will not engage in any private activity which 
involves the improper use of information 
gained through a DOD position. DOD per- 
sonnel must not use the prerogatives of their 
Official positions for their personal benefit 
or on behalf of relatives or friends who have 
business dealings with the DOD. Even 
though a technical conflict of interest, as 
set forth in the statutes cited in enclosure 
3 may not exist, it is desirable to avoid the 
appearance of such a conflict from a public 
confidence point of view. 


B. Disqualifying financial interest 


In any case where DOD personnel have 
any financial interest in any business entity, 
or have arranged or are negotiating for their 
subsequent employment by such entity, they 
are disqualified from representing the DOD 
in dealings of any kind with such entity. 


C. Disqualification procedure 


1. In any matter where, in accordance with 
B above, DOD personnel believe that they 
should be disqualified from taking action in 
a@ particular matter, they will so inform an 
appropriate superior and will thereupon be 
relieved of their duty and responsibility in 
that particular matter. In addition, where 
a superior thinks anyone responsible to him 
may have a disqualifying interest, he will 
discuss the matter with that person, and, 
if he finds such an interest does exist, he 
will relieve the person of duty and responsi- 
bility in the particular matter. In cases of 
disqualification under this paragraph, the 
matter will be reassigned for decision and 
action to someone else who is not subordi- 
nate to the disqualified person. 


2. Appropriate officials in the office of the 
Secretary of each military department shall 
be designated as responsible for proper co- 
ordination and disposition of all problems 
relating to conflict of interest, in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by 
the respective Secretaries. In the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense the General Coun- 
sel, or his designee, will handle these mat- 
ters. 

3. Membership in a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces or in the National Guard 
does not, in itself, prevent a person from 
practicing his civilian profession or occu- 
pation before, or in connection with, any 
department (5 U.S.C. 30 r (c), (d)). 

D. Criminal and other statutes applicable to 
conflict of interests 

(See enclosure 3.) 

V. DEALING WITH PRESENT AND FORMER MILI- 
TARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


DOD personnel will not knowingly deal 
with military or civilian personnel, or former 
military or civilian personnel of the Govern- 
ment, if such action will result in a viola- 
tion of a statute or policy set forth in this 
directive. 


VI. RETIRED REGULAR OFFICERS 
A. Prosecution of claims 


A regular retired officer of the Armed 
Forces may not, within 2 years of his re- 
tirement, act as agent or attorney for prose- 
cuting any claim against the Government, 
or assist in the prosecution of such a claim 
or receive any gratuity or any share of or 
interest in such claim in consideration for 
having assisted in the prosecution of such a 
claim, if such claim involves the DOD. Nor 
may a regular retired officer at any time act 
as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any 
claim sgainst the Government or assist in 
prosecution of such claim, or receive any 
gratuity or any share of or interest in such 
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a claim in consideration for having assisted 
in the prosecution of such claim, if such 
claim involves any subject matter with which 
he was directly connected while on active 
duty. 

B. Selling or contracting for sale 


No regular retired officer of the Armed 
Forces will sell, contract for the sale of, 
or negotiate for the sale of anything to the 
military department in which he has retired 
status in violation of applicable statutory 
restrictions. Retired pay of a regular re- 
tired officer is subject to forfeiture during 
any period within 2 years of his retirement 
if he sells for himself or another any sup- 
plies or war materials to the Department of 
Defense, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, or the Public Health Service. For 
the purpose of this section, selling means 
(1) signing a bid, proposal, or contract, 
(2) negotiating a contract, or (3) contact- 
ing an Officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of defense for the purpose of (i) 
obtaining or negotiating contracts, (ii) 
negotiating or discussing changes in spec- 
ifications, price, cost allowances, or other 
terms of a contract, or (iii) settling disputes 
concerning performance of a contract, (4) 
any other liaison activity with a view toward 
the ultimate consummation of a sale even 
though the actual contract therefor is sub- 
sequently negotiated by another person. 
However, it is not the intent of this direc- 
tive to preclude a retired officer from accept- 
ing employment with private industry solely 
because his employer is a contractor with 
the Government. 


VII. RESERVE PERSONNEL 


(a) Members of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces who are on active duty 
other than for training are “officers” or 
“employees” of the United States for the 
purpose of bringing them within the statutes 
cited in paragraph A of enclosure 3. When 
members are released from active duty, they 
become former personnel for the purpose of 
bringing them within paragraph B of en- 
closure 3. 

(b) Members of the Reserve components, 
whether in the Ready, Standby, or Retired 
Reserve, who are not on active duty are not, 
solely because of their status as Reserves, 
considered to be officers of the United States 
for the purpose of bringing them within the 
statutes cited in paragraphs A and B of 
enclosure 3. 

(c) Receipt of retired pay by Reserves or 
former Reserves does not, in itself, make 
such personnel officers or employees, or for- 
mer officers or employees, of the United 
States for the purpose of bringing them with- 
in the statutes cited in paragraphs A and B 
of inclosure 3. Paragraph C of inclosure 3 
does not apply to retired Reserves. 

(d) Reserves who are on active duty for 
training do not become officers or employees 
of the United States for the purpose of 
bringing them within the statutes cited in 
paragraphs A and B of inclosure 3 solely 
because they are on active duty for train- 
ing. While they are on active duty for train- 
ing, however, Reserves are subject to the 
policies prescribed in this directive. 


vor. ENROLLMENT 


(a) An officer of the Armed Forces having 
served at least 8 years on active duty shall, 
after retirement and/or release from active 
duty, and upon engaging for a considera- 
tion to sell, or to aid or assist in selling 
either for himself or another to the Depart- 
ment of Defense or any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, within 30 days there- 
from file a statement to that effect with the 
Secretary of the Department with which he 
proposed to negotiate. The statement shall 
contain substantially the information re- 
quired on the attached sample format (in- 
closure 4). Such officer after filing shall 
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notify the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned of any change in his employment 
status. 

(b) The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments shall prescribe such regulations as 
they deem appropriate with regard to the 
use and disposition of these statements. 


IX. GRATUITIES 


(a) DOD personnel will not accept any 
favor, gratuity, or entertainment directly or 
indirectly, from any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or other entity which has engaged, is 
engaged, or in endeavoring to engage in pro- 
curement activities or business transactions 
of any sort with any agency of the DOD, 
where such favor, gratuity, or entertain- 
ment might affect, or might reasonably be 
interpreted as affecting, the impartiality of 
such personnel. If they believe that an 
offer of a favor, gratuity, or entertainment 
may constitute attempted bribery, they will 
promptly report the offer to their immediate 
superior, who, if he believes the offer may 
constitute an attempted bribe, will report 
it promptly, pursuant to departmental pro- 
cedures. Any question or doubt on the part 
of the immediate superior will be resolved 
in favor of reporting the matter. 

(b) Gifts from foreign governments shall 
be handled in accordance with DOD direc- 
tive No. 1005.3. 


X. OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


Use of official representation funds shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. Funds are to be utilized only for 
official entertainment to maintain the stand- 
ing and prestige of the United States by ex- 
tending official courtesies to certain officials 
and dignitaries of the United States and 
foreign countries. ~ 


XI. USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES, PROPERTY, 
AND MANPOWER 


(a) Government facilities, property, and 
manpower, such as stenographic and typing 
assistance, mimeograph services, and chauf- 
feur services, shall be used only for official 
Government business. This section is not 
intended to preclude the use of Government 
facilities for activities which would further 
military-community relations provided they 
do not interfere with the military missions. 

(b) Special mission aircraft shall be used 
only for official purposes and such use shall 
be approved by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries 
of the military departments, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of 
Staff, Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

C. Motor vehicles 

1. Full-time assignment of official vehicles 
to Officials of the Department of Defense at 
the seat of Government shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
or the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Full- 
time assignments at field installations will 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the military department concerned. 

2. Defense personnel authorized full-time 
use of official vehicles shall not use such 
vehicles for other than the actual perform- 
ance of official duties. Vehicles authorized 
on a full-time basis shall not be reassigned 
to others not entitled to such use. 

3. Other administrative use of motor ve- 
hicles shall be authorized only when official 
transportation is essential to the successful 
operation of activities of the Government. 

4. Use of motor vehicles, whether au- 
thorized on a full-time or trip basis, is not 
authorized for the official concerned, mem- 
bers of his family, or others, for private 
business or personal social engagements. 
Questions with regard to the official nature 
of a particular use shall be resolved in favor 
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of strict compliance with statutory restric- 
tions. 


XII. PROHIBITION OF CONTRIBUTIONS OR PRES- 
ENTS TO SUPERIORS 


No officer or employee in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment employ shall at any time solicit 
contributions from other officers or em- 
ployees in the Government service for a 
gift or present to those in a superior official 
position; nor shall any such officials or supe- 
riors receive any gift or present offered or 
presented to them as a contribution from 
persons in Government employ receiving a 
less salary than themselves; nor shall any 
officer or employee make any donation as a 
gift or present to any official superior. Every 
person who violates this section shall be 
summarily discharged from the Government 
employ. (R.S. 1784; 5 U.S.C. 113.) 

XIII. USE OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY TITLES IN 
CONNECTION WITH COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 


(a) All civilian and regular military per- 
sonnel, including retired and Reserve com- 
ponent personnel on extended active duty, 
are prohibited from using their civilian and 
military title or position in connection with 
any commercial enterprise or in endorsing 
any commercial product. (The foregoing 
shall not be deemed to preclude publication 
by such personnel of books, articles, etc., 
which identify them as author by reference 
to their military title or position, provided 
that publication of such material by such 
personnel has been authorized by, and the 
material itself has been cleared by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense under existing 
DOD procedures.) 

(b) All retired personnel and all mem- 
bers of Reserve components, not on active 
duty, are permitted to use their military 
titles in connection with commercial enter- 
prises. Such use of military titles shall in 
no way cast discredit on the military serv- 
ices or the Department of Defense. Such 
use is prohibited in connection with com- 
mercial enterprises when such use, with or 
without the intent to mislead, gives rise to 
any appearance of sponsorship, sanction, 
endorsement, or approval by the military 
services or the Department of Defense. The 
military departments may restrict retired 
personnel and members of Reserve compo- 
nents, not on active duty, from using their 
military titles in connection with public 
appearances in oversea areas. 

XIV. CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY 

PERSONNEL 


(a) No DOD personnel on active duty may 
accept outside employment if that employ- 
ment requires him to be separated from his 
unit or organization or interferes with the 
performance of his official duties. 

(b) No enlisted member of the DOD on 
active duty may be ordered or permitted to 
leave his post to engage in a civilian pursuit 
or business, or a performance in civil life, 
for emolument, hire, or otherwise, if the 
pursuit, business, or performance interferes 
with the customary or regular employment 
of local civilians in their art, trade, or pro- 
fession. 

XV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive shall be effective immedi- 
ately, except that section VIII hereof shall 
be effective 3 months from the date of issu- 
ance of this directive. Implementing regu- 
lations of the military departments will be 
submitted to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for approval prior to promulgation. 

ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(Four inclosures: 

(1) Executive Order 10939, (2) House Con- 
current Resolution 175, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
Code of Ethics for Government Service; (3) 
Digest of Statutory Provisions; (4) Retired 
Officers Statement of Employment. En- 
closures not printed in the ReEcorp.) 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
within the next few days, this body will 
be asked to approve a foreign-aid bill 
that will include additional millions of 
American taxpayers’ dollars to Iron Cur- 
tain satellites of the Soviet Union. 

There is no question about the fact 
that we must make every effort and 
spend every dollar required to defeat in- 
ternational communism and protect our 
Western civilization but we should not 
be expected to help finance our own de- 
struction. 

Mr. Vincent B. Welch, a local Wash- 
ington, D.C., attorney, was privileged to 
spend several days last year behind the 
Iron Curtain in Poland. He has written 
a most revealing article giving a first- 
hand report of his visit to that country. 

I ask unanimous consent that his arti- 
cle, “Behind the Iron Curtain,” that was 
published in the Bowdoin College Alum- 
nus, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


(By Vincent B. Welch) 


The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about 
international communism as it exists today 
in the satellite nations and to scare the day- 
lights out of you with respect to the pos- 
sibility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 

This summer, together with a client of 
mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
saw had an effect on me that I hope this ar- 
ticle will have on you. I started out. on this 
trip as a complacent American: overstuffed, 
like most Americans, with the material 
things of life, myopic because of my close- 
ness to my own work and a busy schedule, 
only vaguely familiar with the activities of 
the Communist world in recent years, and 
only mildly curious to view personally this 
somewhat interesting political creature. 
Within 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 
to see to scare me virtually to death, and I 
think the only reason I stayed there for 8 
more days was that I was in somewhat of a 
state of hypnotized amazement. 

In recent years, friends of mine have 
visited Russia and its satellite nations, in- 
cluding Poland, as typical American tourists 
and have returned to tell me about their in- 
teresting trips and the good times they had. 
I only wish they had had an opportunity 
to be, as I was, in the company of an in- 
dividual who not only himself speaks 
fluently, as fluently as he speaks English, all 
Slavic languages, including Russian, and 
Polish, but also had several non-Communist 
friends in Poland who could reveal seme of 
the true facts about Poland today. I wish 
that those American tourists had stayed at 
hotels which Americans don’t frequent and 
hai spent the majority of their time learn- 
ing, as we did, what really goes on behind 
the Iron Curtain, rather than wasting their 
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time and money on guided tours, which 
have only the dual purpose of extracting 
American currency and deceiving the West- 
ern World. If they had been fortunate 
enough to have visited the Communist satel- 
lite nations in this fashion, they would have 
long ago felt compelled to write such articles 
as this themselves, and I wouldn’t find my- 
self driven by the urgency of the situation 
to try to help wake up America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper re- 
porters, but nothing in those articles did 
anything to disturb me particularly. I don’t 
know what Poland they were describing, but 
they couldn’t have seen the same country 
I did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn’t done Foland any particular harm; (b) 
in reality, communism has done Poland some 
good, and Poland is now enjoying a degree 
of prosperity; (c) on the international polit- 
ical plateau, Poland leans neither to the East 
nor to the West, or, perhaps, only slightly 
to the East; (d) the Polish people like or at 
least don’t dislike the people of the West; 
and (e) in the event of international con- 
flict between the East and the West, Poland 
could be counted on to rise up against com- 
munism or at least to be of definite ad- 
vantage to the West by organizing a strong 
underground movement. Such ideas, I can 
assure you, should be regarded as pure prop- 
aganda and rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people 
individually like the people of the West, 
or at least don’t dislike them, is completely 
in error. They thoroughly despise us, par- 
ticularly the Americans. Based on my ex- 
perience, an American traveling around Po- 
land alone, not accompanied by party- 
trained guides, is subjected to hostile glares 
and even to physical shoving around. For 
instance, porters carrying suitcases into 
hotels often purposely bang them against an 
American’s heels. Even if some of the Po- 
lish people did want to try to understand the 
people from the West who visit Poland, they 
are barred by law from speaking with them, 
unless they are assigned or specifically per- 
mitted todoso. The failure to abide by this 
regulation almost inevitably means subse- 
quent interrogation and possible punish- 
ment. I personally made a concerted effort 
to get some Polish people to talk with me 
one evening at a restaurant-night club in 
which there were approximately 200 Polish 
people. My efforts for 3 or 4 hours resulted 
in one person grunting some kind of a hello, 
and he had obviously had too much to drink. 
The fact is they don’t like us, and even if 
they might if they had the opportunity to 
know us as individuals, they aren’t going to 
get that opportunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 
poverty. Their average monthly take-home 
pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low that 
it wouldn’t cover the cost of two pairs of 
shoes, even discounting the more basic neces- 
sities of survival, such as a place to live and 
something to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ 
pay to buy a cheap suit of clothes. We gave 
a Polish friend an old wornout suit, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the re- 
mainder of our visit. The people are allo- 
cated 9 square meters of living space apiece, 
if you can call the hovels in which thy live 
“living space.” A typical bathroom also 
serves as the kitchen and isn’t as large as 
the smallest American bathroom. Most of 
what we would regard as the necessities of 
living are unavailable, even if the money 
could be found with which to buy them. 
For example, we searched for hours in War- 
saw before we could locate a can of grape- 
fruit Juice. It was a rusty, beat-up article 
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which would never be on the shelf of a store 
in the United States. The price was approxi- 
mately double its cost in America, which per- 
haps explains its lack of supply, since the 
Polish people simply can’t afford to buy it. 
Meatless Mondays and inrumerable horse- 
meat shops further illustrate the lack of 
basic food supplies in the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward com- 
munism, over 90 percent of the Polish people 
are Communists or Communists in sympathy, 
through dedication, brainwashing, or abject 
fear. The young people are virtually all dedi- 
cated Communists, or Communists in spirit, 
simply because that’s all they have ever been 
taught. For 15.years Russia has seen to it 
that the young have had an opportunity to 
learn only communism and its alleged bene- 
fits. The middle-aged Polish people have 
been brainwashed, and thoroughly so. This 
has resulted in their conversion to commu- 
nism by the millions or their submission to 
and compliance with communism through 
terror. Only among the old does any trace 
of the old Poland exist, and only in this 
group is there much opposition to commu- 
nism. The communistic theory in this in- 
stance is that it makes no difference how the 
old people feel because they will soon be 
dead and, therefore, they will soon be no 
problem, or that, in any event, they would be 
relatively valueless to the West in an inter- 
national conflict. 

It might be asked why there has been 
such a high degree of conversion to com- 
munism in Poland if the people live in a state 
of poverty and fear. One of the principal 
reasons is that the people are thoroughly 
convinced that international communism 
will eventually dominate the world, and in 
their minds it is only a question of how soon 
this will happen. In short, they want to be 
on the winning and not the losing side, be- 
lieving that they will somehow benefit from 
this position and that their living conditions 
will be superior to those of the people in 
the conquered Western World. In addition, 
they believe that the Western World has 
much of the wealth today in life and that 
somehow, when this is seized, it will be dis- 
tributed to their advantage. But whatever 
the reasons are, it is manifest that as a peo- 
ple they have become converted to com- 
munism. Therefore, it would appear to be 
utterly ridiculous for the Western World 
to engage in a game of giveaway to people 
who are on the other side and thoroughly 
dislike us, such as this country’s recent $130 
million so-called economic gift to Poland 
which can only go in one way or another 
right into the party coffer. 

If communism means what we saw in Po- 
land, it means a division of most of the 
wealth among something less than 2 per- 
cent of the population, comprised mostly of 
top party members and Officials. The rest 
of the nation shares what is left, but it is 
difficult to share on any acceptable or tol- 
erable basis virtually nothing. This isn’t 
what international communism purports to 
be, but what it certainly is in practice. The 
party builds modern buildings for the party 
but virtually no houses or apartments for 
the people, and the people themselves can’t 
afford to build them. A recent photograph 
in one of the most prominent American 
newspapers purported to show a typical mod- 
ern Warsaw office building. The catch was 
that this was the Communist Party head- 
quarters, and it’s the only building like it 
in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 
instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 
where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected 
at any moment what they’ve been afraid of 
for years. Waiters in restaurants trembled 
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so much that they often couldn’t pour coffee 
in my cup wtihout spilling some into the 
saucer. 

As one individual told us, you can’t live 
in Poland for 2 years without having a nerv- 
ous breakdown. It is a common experience 
for people to hear a knock on the door down 
the hall of their apartment house in the mid- 
dle of the night, then departing footsteps, 
and later, the next day or so, suddenly realize 
that their neighbor is no longer around. But 
no one dares ask where he went, even if he is 
never seen again. They know, however, that 
he has either been exterminated or sent to a 
work camp. 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of families spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by the experience of a 
Polish acquaintance of ours who went to 
Poland this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to 
New York on the same plane with us, and he 
informed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out on 
the preceding day that his brother was the 
spy assigned to his own family. His staring 
straight ahead for 914 hours on the return 
flight without saying a word to anyone said a 
lot more than words could ever have. 

Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistic force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 
pressed. The Catholic churches are being 
heavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we visited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary or- 
der to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 


ally every hour of the day. During week-. 


days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only half full, with those attend- 
ing being mostly old people. Eventually, 
if the party officials are successful in their 
plans, and they probably will be, there won’t 
be any churches open in Poland. 

Although most visitors to Poland don’t 
realize it, their hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freely is on 
the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one is within 
listening distance. To seek information 
about the Communist world or the Com- 
munist way of living which might be of some 
advantage to the West is one of the most 
dangerous things a visitor can do. I hadn’t 
been in Warsaw 24 hours before the agent 
assigned to me made the first direct and open 
contact. A whisper in my ear by an old 
Polish man of the word “policja” (police) 
put me on guard in my subsequent conver- 
sations with this individual. The agent 
knew my whereabouts at all times, and if 
I failed to keep an appointment with him at 
a particular place and time, within 15 min- 
utes thereafter he would appear where I 
was, completely unannoyed at my standing 
him up. I purposely did this several times 
t- test his actions. Turning over the name, 
address, telephone number, and picture of 
this individual to Army Intelligence upon my 
return gave me at least some sense of satis- 
faction. 

To illustrate further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were ex- 
posed to communistic propaganda ad nau- 
seam by two individuals, one a writer and 
one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer only 
2 days before in our presence at the mon- 
astery was telling anticommunistic jokes and 
laughing uproariously at any funny remarks 
about communism. Angrily, and with in- 
sulting remarks, we finally left these two 
individuals only to be called 2 days later 
by the dentist and pleasantly invited to 
dinner. I wondered why we were receiving 
this pleasant invitation in the light of our 
attitude when we last left them, until it 
was revealed during the later part of the 
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conversation that they knew we had been 
to the United States Embassy the day before 
and precisely with whom we had talked for 
several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind is 
at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, I 
was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an obvi- 
ous waste of time for an attorney to defend 
an alleged criminal when the individual 
has been adjudged guilty and the sentence 
prescribed before the trial even starts. 
When I inquired about such matters as the 
negotiation of contracts, he stated that 
you don’t negotiate contracts in Poland— 
you sign them as drafted by the party 
officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won be- 
cause of their determination during and 
after the June 1956 bread-and-freedom re- 
volt of the Polish workers, is definitely at an 
end. Gomulka has returned to the fold and 
to the orthodox communistic thinking and 
doing. He has denounced the West in no 
uncertain terms. He was the first to con- 
gratulate Khrushchev on his stand at the 
summit and sided with him through the 
Polish press in a subsequent violent denun- 
ciation of the West, particularly the United 
States. Recent United Nations votes only 
serve to confirm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Soviet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be a Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Polish Army 
and Navy officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
Army is becoming completely Russian- 
dominated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accom- 
plished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in this 
period. However communism swept through 
East Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East German people are more dedicated 
to communism than are the Russians. In 
the Communist world, the East Germans 
are considered comparable to the Red Chi- 
nese in their dedication to communism, and 
Russia is as much afraid of a premature 
international move on their part as on the 
part of the Red Chinese. Is the same thing 
going to happen in the rest of Europe, in 
Africa, in what remains of the free Orient, 
in Cuba, and in parts or all of Central and 
South America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dag- 
gerish, let me add that all of the basic facts 
recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, con- 
ditions in other satellite nations are worse. 

If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the world 
by international communism would not exist. 
But they don’t see it; and they won’t see 
it; and, therefore, like myself before my trip 
to Poland, they won’t understand it. 

I don’t know what ought to be done now 
about the Communist threat to the world, 
but I’m going to try to find out, and you 
should too. I am certain that an increased 
military budget is imperative, but this would 
appear to be only part of the solution. I 
am also personally convinced that educating 
the American people to this immediate 
threat is even more important. There must 
be some people in the United States who 
know what we ought to do, and there must 
be some statesmen in the United States who 
can lead us to do it. 


July 26, 1961 


Every April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the perceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending, 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted if the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism. If that 
left me penniless, at least I'd be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free poor man and not 
@ poor man who would have to live virtually 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, in an atmosphere of fear, approaching, 
at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that Iam not a professional writer. But, for 
once in my life, I wish I were, because then 
I would be better able to express what I have 
tried to say here, and I would surely be able 
to convince you too to become an anti-Com- 
munist missionary, as I have. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD a proclamation issued 
by the distinguished Governor of the 
great State of Michigan, the Honorable 
John B. Swainson, making July 16 
through 22 Captive Nations Week. 

The text of the proclamation is as 
follows: 

The United States stands as a beacon of 
liberty and a symbol of hope, particularly to 
those peoples who are held captive by a 
more powerful aggressor. The greatness of 
our Nation has been accomplished in large 
part, because through the democratic proc- 
ess, we have been able to achieve a harmoni- 
ous national unity of our people. From 
many lands have come the people who com- 
prise this great Nation. With them they 
have brought, even as in the days of the 
early colonists, the great love of freedom and 
liberty that was instilled in them in their 
native lands. This has never been permitted 
to lessen. National characteristics have not 
been forgotten, but rather have been made 
a part of our lives. 

Imperalistic and aggressive policies of the 
Soviet have created a situation which pre- 
sents a threat to the security of the United 
States and to free peoples throughout the 
world. Nations subjugated by the Soviet 
look to the United States for hope and the 
leadership which will bring them liberation 
and independence and help to restore their 
religious freedoms and individual liberties. 

The desire for freedom and independence 
by the overwhelming majority of people in 
these submerged nations constitutes a power- 
ful deterrent to further aggression and is one 
of the basic hopes for a lasting peace founded 
in justice. 

Therefore, I, John B. Swainson, Governor 
of the State of Michigan, do hereby proclaim 
the period from July 16 through July 22, 
1961, as Captive Nations Week in Michigan, 
and urge all our people to observe this week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities 
and to offer prayers that all captive peoples 
will be freed from the yoke of oppression. 








How To Get Congressional Support for 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN ~ 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 24 
Congressman H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, gave an address before the 45th 
annual conference of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Editors. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the House Appropriation Agriculture 
Subcommittee with my good friend 
H. Cart ANDERSON. Because I believe 
that the views expressed in his address 
are worthy of the reading of my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address entitled “How To Get Con- 
gressional Support for Agriculture,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
How To Get CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR 

AGRICULTURE 


(By Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Minnesota) 


Ladies and gentlemen and distinguished 
guests, it is a great honor and a privileze 
to meet with you today. Last March when 
your program chairman, Mr. Ward, invited 
me to speak, he asked that I speak to you 
on the important job of getting congres- 
sional support for agriculture. 

From my association with farm editors, 
county agents, and extension workers over 
a@ span of 40 years or more, and especially 
from 20 years of service on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for Agriculture, I would 
say that you are about as expert in that field 
as any group to my knowledge. You have 
rendered great service to agriculture and to 
farm people; and in so doing you have drawn 
highly favorable attention to our programs. 

Contrary to some popular misconceptions, 
the Congress is genuinely interested in the 
programs for which it legislates. Perhaps 
some of you have attended sessions of the 
House or Senate, and you may have remarked 
upon the limited attendance in the Cham- 
bers. It is quite possible that you found 
the debate of little interest or of minor 
importance. If you judge the Congress by 
these impressions you miss completely the 
responsible manner in which the House and 
Senate meet their constitutional obligations. 

Perhaps you have heard of the midwest 
farm family who came to Washington, D.C., 
as tourists to visit the Nation’s Capital. 
They attended a session’ of the Congress and 
as the Chaplain opened the day’s session of 
the Congress with the customary prayer, the 
the farmer’s small son said, “Daddy, why 
does the Chaplain pray for the Congress?” 
The father said, “Son, he doesn’t pray for 
the Congress; he takes one look at the few 
Congressmen present and then he prays for 
the people.” 

The important work of the Congress is 
done in the committees where literally thou- 
sands of individual bills introduced each 
year are studied, debated, and a limited few 
chosen for consideration by the Congress as 
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a whole. Over 8,300 bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives since 
January 1 of this year. Because the work 
of the committees is so important, let me 
take a few minutes to describe for you the 
process by which the annual appropriation 
bill for agriculture, for example, is developed. 

Early in each session of Congress the 
President sends us his budget estimates to- 
gether with a voluminous document of ex- 
planation and justification. The estimates 
for agriculture are referred to our Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, and 
we begin a series of daily hearings which 
continue for many weeks. The seven men 
who serve so faithfully on that subcom- 
mittee are in effect the board of directors 
for the multibillion dollar agricultural pro- 
grams. This seven-man committee is com- 
posed of the following: Jamiz L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, chairman; myself, H. Car. 
ANDERSEN, Of Minnesota; Watt Horan, of 
Washington; Wim1L1aM H. NatcHer, of Ken- 
tucky; Rosert H. MICHEL, of Illinois; ALFRED 
E. SANTANGELO, Of New York; JoHN M. SLACK, 
Jr., of West Virginia. 

In the course of our hearings, we have all 
of the top administrative staff of the US. 
Department of Agriculture before us, and we 
make a searching examination of their con- 
duct in the past and their plans for the 
future. Because we have the responsibility 
for decisions on the spending of billions of 
dollars of public funds,-we make certain 
that every dollar we recommend is required 
for the public good, so far as we can judge. 

After we have heard witnesses from the 
Department on every phase of the budget, we 
hear other Members of Congress and outside 
witnesses. While the Government witnesses 
testify in support of the precise amounts re- 
quested in the budget estimates, many Mem- 
bers of Congress and most of the outside 
witnesses come before us to ask for increases 
in items of particular interest to them. It is 
rare indeed that we receive a constructive 
proposal for economy from any source. 

When our hearings have been concluded, 
the subcommittee meets in executive session 
to decide as to the exact amounts for the 
hundreds of individual items, together with 
language changes from previous appropria- 
tions bill. This is known as the markup. 

Decisions are made by majority vote and 
in all of the years I have been on the sub- 
committee, we have had few differences 
which could not be reconciled, and they were 
usually of relatively minor importance. 

The next step in the process is to take our 
recommended bfil to the full Committee on 
Appropriations where 50 of the most respon- 
sible Members of Congress sit in judgment 
upon our findings. It is a compliment to our 
subcommittee that few changes have been 
made in our recommendations during the 
last 20 years, and they too, have generally 
been of minor significance. 

With the approval of the full committee, 
our bill is then reported out and programed 
for consideration by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman Whitten is in 
charge of the debate on his side of the 
political aisle, and I am in charge on my side. 
We members of the subcommittee discuss, in 
turn, the details of the measure, and then it 
is thrown open for amendments. As a 
measure of the confidence the House has in 
our work, very few amendments of any con- 
sequence have been adopted on the floor. 


On some occasions our bill has been ap- 
proved without serious debate or suggested 
amendment. 

After the House has completed action, the 
bill goes to the Senate and the whole proc- 
ess is repeated. The Senate usually makes 
@ number of changes—we on the House side 
call it the upper body because it generally 
“ups” the appropriations—and then the bill 
goes to a conference committee, composed of 
conferees from both the House and the Sen- 
ate, to reconcile the differences in the bill. 

From this description of the legislative 
process, you can see that the important work 
of Congress is done in committee. One good 
Congressman strategically placed on the 
right committee or subcommittee is actually 
worth more than a score of high-paid lobby- 
ists when it comes to influencing the course 
of national legislation. 

The seven Congressmen who sit in jJudg- 
ment on our farm programs, as members 
of the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, have contributed far more than their 
personal or political interests dictate. Only 
two of us have farm backgroudns. Three are 
attorneys who grew up in cities. The other 
two have business and Government experi- 
ence. They are all stanch and stalwart 
friends of agriculture. 

From the administration of Linclon, which 
created the Department of Agriculture, to the 
administration of Roosevelt which estab- 
lished the principles of price supports and 
production coatrols, the cause of agricul- 
ture has prospered. 

But the Congress as a whole has changed 
greatly since I first took the oath of office, 
a little more than 23 years ago. When I came 
to Washington the farm bloc was still a 
power to be reckoned with. All we needed 
was agreement among farm members on‘ieg- 
islation to assure its enactment. Today all 
that is changed. 

There is no farm bloc in the Congress to- 
day. Redistricting following the population 
census of 1940 and again in 1950, saw many 
of the seats formerly held by farm Con- 
gressmen move into urban control. Re- 
districting in accordance with the 1960 cen- 
sus will further diminish rural influence in 
the Congress. After the next election, the 
once powerful voice of agriculture will be 
little more than a whisper. 

This, alone, is a great handicap. But in 
addition to reduced numbers, we are today 
sharply divided and the minority of agricul- 
tural representation is further diminished by 
an almost complete lack of unanimity on 
the part of farm Congressmen. 

First, we are almost always divided along 
partisan lines—something that seldom oc- 
curred a generation ago. We find further 
divisions along sectional and commodity 
lines to the point that overall farm leader- 
ship as such no longer exists to any effective 
degree in the Congress of the United States. 

With farm population reduced to about 9 
percent of our total population, and with 
rural voting strength in the Congress ebb- 
ing fast, those of us concerned with the 
future of agriculture and farm programs 
must face up to the realities of our predica- 
ment. We must look increasingly to our 
urban friends and neighbors for support. 

My friends, there is a compelling need 
for—and we must have—public understand- 
ing of our problems. 
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The statistics of agriculture—by its dem- 
onstrated efficiency—proves the success of 
the efforts of leaders like you in the farm 
communications field, to educate farm peo- 
ple. But just what can we—you the agri- 
cultural editors, you the research and ex- 
tension workers—and our small, ever dwin- 
dling group of farm Congressmen—do to 
secure public and congressional understand- 
ing of our problems? How can you, the agri- 
cultural editors, influence urban Members 
of Congress? 

Far be it from me to compare in any way 
any Congressmen to the stubborn mule. 
But there is a popular misconception in 
some segments of our press that the average 
Congressman is a selfish, hard-boiled, un- 
approachable individual. In reality, Con- 
gressmen on an average, are kind, modest, 
and sympathetic people. In your efforts to 
win their cooperation for agriculture, you 
may want to be guided by the old story of 
the gentle mule the preacher sold to the 
farmer. He explained to the new owner that 
the mule was unaccustomed to rude or vio- 
lent treatment and that he would work his 
heart out if kindly and properly treated. 

A few days later the preacher came by 
and found the farmer out in the field plead- 
ing with the balky mule who refused to 
work. The frustrated farmer explained that 
he had been kind and gentle with the ani- 
mal and had employed no harsh language 
as was customary with mules in those days, 
but the beast would not budge. 

The preacher walked over to the edge of 
the field, picked up a two-by-four and 
struck the mule right between the eyes, 
knocking him to the ground. When the 
mule got up, he leaned into the harness and 
went to work. 

“You must be kind and gentle with him,” 
the preacher said, “but first you must estab- 
lish an understanding.” ‘ 

Yes, I repeat—there is a compelling need 
for—and we must have—congressional and 
public understanding of our problems. 

In 30 years, cotton yields have increased 
almost threefold. Research and education 
made that possible. 

In 30 years, wheat yields have almost dou- 
bled and so have tobacco. 

Call the roll of commodities and you will 
find that farmers have doubled and trebied 
their production within the lifetimes of 
most of us, and research and education have 
accomplished all of this. 

Control programs have also contributed 
greatly to increased efficiency in agriculture. 
You may recall the story of the county 
agent who went out to see a farmer to teach 
him better farming methods. The farmer 
said: “Young fellow, I’m already not farm- 
ing half as good as I know how.” When we 
cut that farmer’s acreage, he showed us how 
well he could farm the remaining acreage. 
As planted acres went down, yields per acre 
went.up, and the treadmill moved another 
turn. 

It is tragic but true that farm people and 
certainly farm programs are in national dis- 
repute today. 

It is a paradox of our times that the peo- 
ple and the segment of our economy that 
have contributed more than any other to 
the strength of our Nation have shared the 
least in its abundance. 

Look with me for a moment at some of 
the ailments of agriculture. Vertical inte- 
gration with all of its implications. Twenty- 
five-cent eggs and 10-cent chickens. Dollar 
corn, 60-cent oats, and 80-cent barley. Fif- 


teen-dollar hogs and $20 cattle. Fifteen- 
dollar lambs and 15-cent broilers. Twenty- 
cent turkeys and 80-cent rye. Annual per 


capita income from farming of $675 com- 
pared with nonfarm per capita income of 
$2,282. Eroding soil and falling water tables. 
Mountainous surpluses of corn, wheat, sor- 
ghums, and other commodities. 


These are the symptoms of a sick agricul- 
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tural economy. They strike bitterly at the 
heart of rural America and their impact is 
felt in the steel mills of Pittsburgh, the au- 
tomobile plants of Detroit, and throughout 
our entire economy. 

Can a nation which splits the atom not 
find a solution to this problem? Can a na- 
tion considering a flight to the moon not 
meet the challenges of inequity here at 
home? Can a nation dedicated to Christian 
principles fail to overcome economic injus- 
tice? 

I say that we have the capabilities to solve 
all of these poblems if we have but the will 
todo so. I say also that new legislation and 
dynamic new programs will be required 
because farmers cannot by themselves solve 
problems over which they exercise no control. 

It is shortsighted in the extreme for ad- 
vocates of free enterprise to condemn, as they 
do, our efforts to foster and preserve the 
very foundation of free enterprise—the 
family-farm system in America. 

And the cruelest blow of all which farm 
people have had to sustain is the manner 
in which they and their rights and interests 
have been made a political football in recent 
times. 

America needs to know that economic in- 
justices prevail in our rural areas. 

America needs to be reminded that the 
farms of this great land furnish the raw 
materials and the.manpower to make our 
Nation the greatest industrial giant in the 
annals of history and that the farmers who 
have made all of this possible are entitled to 
a fair return for their investment and labor. 

America must be told the truth about farm 
problems and educated to the peril to the 
national interest if solutions are not 
provided. 

I was invited here today to give you my 
viewpoint on “How To Get Congressional 
Support for Agriculture.” I hope you rec- 
ognize from my brief discussion of the sub- 
ject that it is a task of monumental propor- 
tions. I trust you also agree that the job 
must be done if we are to preserve in this 
great land a free agriculture and a system 
of family farms which is unequaled in the 
history of mankind. 

You have always had the responsibility to 
help farm people appraise their problems 
and evaluate the proposed solutions. This 
you have done, and done well. Through 
your access to news media reaching the eyes 
and ears of our people, and through your 


personal contacts, you have performed a- 


commendable job in directing your efforts 
to the 9 percent who comprise our farm 
population. 

But today the challenge of our times is 
the urgent need for broadened understand- 
ing on the part of the other 91 percent of 
our people—the nonfarm people. 

The future well-being of all agriculture, 
and of farm people, will rest in the hands 
of the Congressmen who will be the elected 
representatives of these nonfarm people. 
These Congressmen will be asked to support 
or reject farm legislation and agricultural 
appropriations of every kind. If the job of 
educating and informing the urban Con- 
gressmen and the nonfarm people is not done 
promptly and effectively, the cause of agri- 
culture will surely suffer at the hands of an 
unsympathetic Congress. 

I submit to you—that it is the job of you— 
and all of us—to establish an understand- 
ing, among nonfarm people—of the problems 
of agriculture. This, more than anything 
else, will light the way to support for agri- 
culture in the Congress of the United States. 

This job is staggering in its proportions 
and in my opinion is impossible if we are 
to look to a mere handful of farm Congress- 
men to do the missionary work. But it is 
not nearly so formidable if placed in the 
capable hands of such people as you, 
throughout the Nation. 


God bless you. Keep up the good work. 


July 27 
U.S. Aircraft Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr.MOSS. Madam President, the re- 
cent Moscow airshow has focused atten- 
tion once more on the efforts of the So- 
viet Union to build a fleet of manned 
bombers. An article entitled “A Major 
Mistake,” published in the magazine 
Aviation Week and Space Technology for 
July 10, 1961, is of interest in this con- 
nection. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
July 10, 1961] 


A MAJOR MISTAKE 
(By Robert Hotz) 


The United States made a major policy 
mistake in abandoning high priority for ad- 
vanced manned aircraft development and ac- 
cepting at face value Nikita Khrushchev’s 
statement that the Russians are pursuing 
the same policy to concentrate on ballistic 
missiles. This has become evident during 
the rehearsals for the 1961 Tushino air show 
scheduled to be flown yesterday over Mos- 
cow. In the month-long rehearsals for this 
show, Western observers perched on the 
railroad embankment that borders the grassy 
Tushino field were able to identify three new 
supersonic bombers, two new mach 2-plus 
fighters, a new jet seaplane, a flying crane 
helicopter and a convertiplane the size of a 
DC-4 transport. 

They also were able to note that the Red 
Air Force has equipped all of its latest oper- 
ational fighters, such as the all-weather ver- 
sions of the supersonic Farmer and mach 2 
Fishbed, with airborne radar and infrared 
guided missiles and has modernized its big 
bomber fleet of Bears, Bisons, and the Badg- 
ers with air-to-ground missiles with ranges 
up to 300 miles, supersonic speeds and radar 
guidance. 

Largest of the three new supersonic bomb- 
ers is Bounder (Aviation Week, Dec. 1, 1958, 
p. 27; July 3, p. 27), an extremely large air- 
craft of B-36 size. In its present configura- 
tion, Bounder has high subsonic cruise ca- 
pability with supersonic dash performance 
in the target area. It is built to take ad- 
vanced powerplants, such as nuclear heat 
sources, for its huge turbojet engines. The 
Bounder in its conventionally powered ver- 
sions is an intercontinental bomber posing 
a@ grave threat to the North American air de- 
fense system. In its nuclear-powered ver- 
sions, it would be a multithreat missile 
launcher, early warning center, and ECM 
station. 

Next down the scale comes a beautiful 
new design that mounts two large turbojets 
on each side of the vertical tail fin and 
utilizes an extremely thin delta wing. 
This mach 2 bomber is larger than the Con- 
vair B—58 and also is in the heavy class with 
intercontinental range from refueling. 

The third supersonic bomber, Blinder, is 
in the medium class and appears to be a 
highly advanced development of Yakovlev’s 
earlier Backfin (Aviation Week, Jan. 20, 1958, 
p. 38). It has shoulder-mounted twin jets 
with a sharply swept wing and looks as 
though it could nudge mach 2 in top speed. 

Whether there were further surprises in 
store for observers of the Tushino show was 
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not yet apparent at this writing. But the 
appearance of these three supersonic bomb- 
ers makes clear the folly of abandoning the 
F-108 fighter project, aimed at developing 
a long-range mach 83 interceptor as part of 
the B-70 program, and of allowing the air 
defenses of North America to slide into obso- 
lescence on the grounds that the Soviet 
manned bomber threat would never grow be- 
yond the subsonic Bears and Bisons. 

The Bear and Bison fleet is now a new and 
more powerful threat as a second wave fol- 
lowup behind the supersonic bombers, hurl- 
ing their megaton missile loads onto targets 
from beyond the range of the Nike-Hercules 
missile and against a thinly manned air- 
borne defense of F-106 and F-101 fighters 
oversaturated by the first supersonic waves 
of attackers. 

Even the elaborate DEW, mid-Canada and 
Pinetree lines and the SAGE system have 
not been modernized to handle supersonic 
bomber attacks. Plans to do so were 
scrapped several years ago by the same de- 
fense officials who killed the F-108 develop- 
ment, cut down the F-106 mach 2 intercep- 
tor program and slashed the Bomarc B mis- 
sile force. 

The two new mach 2-plus, long-range in- 
terceptors displayed during the Tushino re- 
hearsals, plus the modernization of Fish- 
bed, Fitter, Faceplate, and Farmer fighters 
with infrared and radar-guided air-to-air 
missiles, indicate a vastly increased air. de- 
fense capability against Strategic Air Com- 
mand subsonic B-52 bombers and highlights 
the pitifully small number of supersonic 
B-58’s now programed for the SAC fleet. 
It also shows that the slowdown of the B—70 
development program was the sheerest stu- 
pidity. 

These new developments also indicate that 
the Soviets are not relying entirely on 
ground-to-air missiles for their air defense. 
These missiles represent only the inner de- 
fense core. The long-range interceptors 
equipped with airborne radar, guided mis- 
siles and mach 2-plus speed to hunt their 
quarry are the tougher outer layers on which 
the Soviets count for the significant attri- 
tion of attacking bombers. 

Both the family of supersonic bombers and 
this third generation of supersontc fighters 
indicate that the Soviet experience with 
ICBM reliability must be paralleling our 
own and that, despite Mr. Khrushchev’s 
rocket rattling, they are still depending on 
the manned bomber as their first line of 
long-range offense. It also indicates they 
do not rate the effectiveness of our ICBM 
attack capability very high and are more 
worried about the delivery capability of the 
SAC bomber fleet. 


The initial folly of curtailing advanced 
manned aircraft development occurred in the 
Eisenhower administration in the face of 
official U.S. Air Force warnings that this 
policy was foolhardy. But it has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in general and in particular by 
Robert McNamara, his Secretary of Defense. 

Only in Congress, where the sage counsel 
of Representatives CaRL VrNSON and GEORGE 
Manon, and Senators RUSSELL, SYMINGTON, 
and JACKSON prevailed, did the case for the 
continued development of manned bombers 
get a fair hearing. And we doubt whether 
these gentlemen of Congress, in the midst of 
passing on the fiscal 1962 defense appropria- 
tion and authorization bills, were given much 
information on the ominous new birds that 
darkened Moscow skies in June. 

We recommend that Congress and the 
American people demand the truth about the 
new Soviet airborne threat and that they 
earnestly inquire into why we made the in- 
credible mistake of virtually abandoning ad- 
vanced manned aircraft development to put 
all of our eggs in the ICBM basket long be- 
’ fore this weapon reached operational reliabil- 
ity and technical maturity—and what our 
leaders propose to do about it now. 
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Fiscal Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States are happy 
that the President has, finally, realized 
that something besides talk is needed to 
impress Mr. Khrushchev. 

In view of the urgent demand for addi- 
tional funds to be spent, a letter on 
fiscal responsibility was sent by the Re- 
publican members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The release of the Honorable Noau M. 
Mason and the letter are, as follows: 

JuLY 26, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The undersigned 
members of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means support those actions necessary 
to safeguard America against Communist 
threat or aggression. 

We recognize your preeminent responsi- 
bility under the Constitution to direct our 
Nation’s foreign affairs and to serve as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. Also, 
we are mindful of our coordinate obligations 
to participate in the formulation of policies 
and programs designed to further national 
considerations of diplomacy and defense. In 
the interest of assuring that such security 
related considerations are predicated on a 
strong economic base, we write to urge a 
review of present Government programs in- 
volving nondefense spending so that only 
those programs justified by a criterion of 
absolute essentiality will be allowed to go 
forward. 

As Members of Congress charged through 
committee responsibility with providing the 
ways and means for financing Government 
operations, we are gravely concerned over 
what appears to be the totally inadequate 
consideration given to the fiscal aspects of 
your most recent defense spending recom- 
mendation in the context of the other spend- 
ing recommendations you have previously 
submitted to the Congress and the overall 
budgetary posture. In making this observa- 
tion we are mindful of the fact that at no 
time can necessary defense requirements be 
made secondary or subordinate to dollar con- 
siderations other than for seeing that we 
attain maximum defense at minimum cost 
consistent with our security needs. 

A specific fact demonstrating the basis of 
our concern over inadequate fiscal study pre- 
liminary to your decision to finance this 
added cost by added deficit is found in your 
reference to so-called official estimates of a 
budget deficit for fiscal year 1962 of $5 bil- 
lion which purportedly included the recom- 
mended $3.4 billion you have just recom- 
mended. Surely your advisers were aware 
of the July 24 findings of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion to the effect that the budget deficit for 
fiscal year 1962 is likely to be $4.9 billion 
without taking into account the spending 
you now propose. This added spending, in 
the absence of compensatory reduction in 
cost of less essential programs or provision 
of added revenues, will make the projected 
debt for the current fiscal year in the mag- 
nitude of $8.3 billion. Such a deficit can- 
not be lightly passed off. As we face any 
crisis, we must be concerned with the 
strength and stability of the national eco- 
nomic base on which any Government pro- 
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gram must rest. We cannot responsibly 
turn our backs on an $8 billion deficit with 
the vague hope and faint pretense that we 
will deal with it next year. 

Another specific fact demonstrating the 
basis for concern over the administration's 
fiscal attitude toward this particular expendi- 
ture financing is the failure to comment or 
outline any recommendation in regard to the 
statutory debt ceiling. ‘You will recall that 
the Congress in June of this year took favor- 
able action on your record peacetime request 
for a $298 billion temporary ceiling. At the 
time this measure was under consideration, 
administration spokesmen informed the Con- 
gress that spending then recommended, as 
well as debt-management requirements, 
“clearly indicates the need for a temporary 
ceiling of $298 billion.” We respectfully in- 
quire what will the new ceiling be, when 
will it be necessary to enact it, and for what 
duration must it be effective? 

We believe that economic strength is a co- 
equal of military strength in any long-range 
national undertaking. We are convinced 
that Government domestic policy that 
would promote the hidden tax of inflation 
or would impose fiscal burdens beyond an 
endurable capacity should be avoided. We 
must shun unwise policies and nonessential 
programs or we will be subserving Commu- 
nist objectives just as surely as would a 
policy of unilateral disarmament on our 
part. 

Therefore, we urge you to provide the 
leadership ‘necessary to budget review by 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government so that an attainable 
order of priority can be established in Gov- 
ernment programs including programs now 
on the books and those proposed. We are 
sure you realize that since assuming office 
last January you have prior to today’s mes- 
sage recommended spending proposals for 
fiscal years 1961 and 1962 involving new ob- 
ligational authority amounting to approxi- 
mately $12 billion more than that proposed 
by your predecessor. For the most part 
these recommendations were for nondefense 
related items and no recommendation was 
made for added revenues to avoid the stag- 
gering budgetary deficits inevitably entailed 
in the bigger spending requests. Upon your 
recommendation the Congress has taken 
steps to approve expenditures involving bil- 
lions of dollars for such programs as hous- 
ing, water pollution control, area redevelop- 
ment, and other similar programs without 
provision for financing such expenditures. 

Now in connection with higher defense 
spending in excess of $3 billion you again 
recommend the time-dishonored policy of 
Government on the deferred payment plan. 
The essence of your leadership in this regard 
is that you have first recommended deficit 
financing for nondefense purposes and then 
subsequently recommended the same deficit 
course for defense costs. 

We reject the notion, which seems im- 
plicit in present policies, that the American 
people desire their Government to pursue 
the bankrupt route of “all this and defense 
too.” The time is imminently at hand 
when we must determine our national needs 
and objectives in the light of stark realism 
that takes account of our willingness to pay, 
our ability to survive, and our resolve to 
win. 

The shocking fact of the fiscal implication 
of your new defense proposals is not so 
much found in your failure to point the 
way to tax revenues to finance the new de- 
fense costs but instead is largely found in 
your apparent unwillingness to make any 
downward revision in pending proposals for 
optional nondefense spending so as to mini- 
mize the tax burden bequeathed to tomor- 
row. We cannot assume that tomorrow’s 
problems will not demand full and unre- 
strained utilization of tomorrow’s resources. ’ 
Before a tax increase becomes inescapable 
or inflation inevitable, a hard look at pres- 
ent spending recommendations must be 
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undertaken. Dollars for defense must take 
precedence over spending for the unneces- 
sary and we must adjust our Government 
affairs accordingly. 

We recommend this course not in the 
sense of underestimating America’s capabil- 
ity to provide for its national needs but in 
recognition of America’s great capacity for 
sustainable progress within the sound 
framework of our free enterprise system 
served by a responsible government. 

Faithfully yours, 

Noau M, Mason, JOHN W. ByRNEs, How- 
arp H. Baker, THoMas B, CurrTIs, VIC- 
tor A. Knox, JAMES B. Utt, JACKSON 
E. Berts, Bruce ALGER, STEVEN B. 
DEROUNIAN, HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI. 





Tax Gag Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Kilgore News Herald, Kilgore, Tex., 
Friday, May 5, 1961, entitled “Tax Gag 
Rule.” I feel the Boggs bill should be 
given very careful consideration, in my 
opinion the bill has great merit. 

[From the Kilgore (Tex.) News Herald, May 
, 1961] 
Tax Gac RULE 

A large company (Timken Roller Bearing) 
has just filed suit to recover $1.5 million in 
income taxes it claims the Government 
should not have collected—but this is not 
primarily a tax case. It’s a defense of free 
speech and the free press from a threat most 
people don’t even know exists. 

Normally, advertising is considered a part 
of business expense. Its cost is computed 
with other costs before the net profit of a 
company is computed. The United States 
takes 52 percent of the net profit. 

In this case, and in several less dramatic 
cases, the Government refused to consider 
the advertising costs as a part of the cost 
of doing business. Thus, the expenditure 
Was taxed as if it had been profit instead 
of expense. 


What is being double taxed in this case is. 


the concern’s entire “institutional advertis- 
ing” budget. Included were ads whch hailed 
the Spirit of Christmas, urged gifts to the 
United Fund, presenting the company’s side 
of a controversy with a union, and promot- 
ing the city in which the company’s plant 
was located in the hope of attracting other 
employers to the area. 

The cost of sponsoring radio news com- 
mentaries by Fulton Lewis, Jr., and George 
Sokolsky, likewise were disallowed—and even 
the cost of small newspaper ads telling the 
time and station over which the commenta- 
tors could be heard. 

The basis for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s action is a rule that expenses for en- 
gaging in matters of public controversy are 
not deductible as business expense. 

Competent legal authority has expressed 
the opinion that this rule if universally ap- 
plied, would make the cost of writing and 
printing newspaper editorals unallowable as 
deductions, meaning that the newspaper 
would have to stand these costs exclusively 
from its 48 percent of the profit of the 
publication. 
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Representative Hate Boccs (Democrat, 
Louisiana), has introduced a bill which 
would take the threat to a free press and 
free expression of opinion on the air out of 
the IRS regulations. It should be passed 
without delay. 





Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
we live in a period of expanding economy, 
the most acute and widespread unem- 
ployment problem today is in the 45 to 
64 age group. Discrimination against the 
older worker constitutes a tragic waste 
of skill and ability which our country 
can ill afford. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to prohibit such discrimination, 
permitting the Federal Government to 
supplement State law in States where 
it exists in order to prevent employment 
discrimination by local firms engaged in 
interstate commerce. Ohio has just be- 
come the 14th State to adopt antidis- 
crimination legislation—among the 
others are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Alaska. I ask unanimous consent to 
include with my remarks in the Recorp 
the story of how this legislation was 
adopted in Ohio. Entitled “How Ohio 
Enacted Jobs After 40 Law,” by Stuart 
Foster Knepp. It was published in Eagle 
magazine, August 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How OHIO ENACTED JoBsS-AFTER-40 LAW 

(By Stuart Foster Knepp) 

Mark Twain once said, “Every citizen of 
the Republic ought to consider himself an 
Official policeman, and keep unsalaried watch 
and ward over the laws and their execution.” 

Then there weren’t nearly so many laws 
or so many needs. Inflation wasn’t eating 
away senior citizens’ savings. Juvenile 
delinquency hadn’t became a major prob- 
lem. Automation hadn’t made job retain- 
ing imperative. 

Today there are challenges on every hand. 
How fortunate that our Eagles are trying 
to meet them with the same fighting spirit 
that brought social security into beings. 
Like the waves of a mighty ocean, Eagle 
members keep pounding away to gain ad- 
vances for our country. Take as a “for in- 
stance” the jobs-after-40 campaign. 

In Ohio, the 14th State to ban refusal of 
employment because of age, an astonishing 
pattern was set in obtaining passage of such 
legislation. 

First, a powerhouse of 18 representatives 
and 6 senators sponsored House bill 1080. 
The bill was introduced by members Jacob 
Shawan (representative) and Art Blake (sen- 
ator). Next, the bill was passed unanimous- 
ly by both houses (118 representatives and 
38 senators voted yes). And Gov. Michael 
DiSalle signed so promptly that your writer 
almost missed the opportunity of snapping 
the pictures of signing and presentation of 
the pen to then Eagle State President Russell 
Matz. 
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This sounds as though the Buckeye State 
had an easy time. But that is by no means 
true. There were plenty of discouraging 
hurdles, a fact that is understandable when 
one considers that 75 percent of all legisla- 
tion introduced, good or bad, “dies in com- 
mittee.” Many bills are referred to com- 
mittees for study and just never find their 
way out of the graveyards. If they get out 
of the house graveyards they can easily be 
buried in the senate resting places, or vice 
versa. Sometimes they are amended and 
come back to where they started. Their 
demise is often assured because of lack of 
agreement on the amendments. 

At any rate, Ohio Eagles encountered all 
of these dangers and more. Two other simi- 
lar bills had been presented. The day be- 
fore the last day possible to introduce a new 
bill, Jake Shawan discovered through his 
contacts that industry would probably pre- 
sent such opposition that passage would be 
denied. A long-distance call to our tireless 
national chairman of the campaign, Bob 
Maxson, brought legal help, and the “im- 
possible” task of writing a new bill and 
presenting it on the last day, March 16, was 
accomplished. Controversial issues were 
the effect on employers’ pensions, severity of 
fines, and even the matter of what State 
department was to administer the law was 
involved. 

While it takes some space to recite the 
tour of 1080, this is important to other 
States active in the campaign. It reads 
thusly: March 16, bill introduced; March 28, 
second reading; same day, to industry and 
labor committee; April 26, third reading; 
same day, amended; same day, passed—118 
yeas, nays 0; same day, title amended; April 
27, received by senate for consideration; 
May 1, second reading; same day, to com- 
merce and labor committee; May 9, third 
reading, amended and passed—vote, yeas 38, 
nays 0; May 16, title amended; May 18, 
house concurred in senate amendments; 
May 23, house enrolled and signed; May 
24, senate enrolled and signed; May 27, 
Gov. Michael DiSalle signed. 

Not 1 man or 10 or a hundred could 
have brought success to this effort. Imagine 
the work required on the part of individual 
members in accumulating 142,672 signatures 
on petitions. It took three traveling bags 
to carry these from the hotel to the State 
capitol for presentation to the house com- 
mittee. Committee Chairman William Mil- 
ligan said, “We representatives have at vari- 
ous times had to have petitions signed but 
not on a scale like this. We are much 
impressed.” 

A major point in pushing legislation along 
is in having witnesses present at all hear- 
ings to meet opposition. Three of our men 
did yeoman service in this respect. They 
were campaign committee members, Bob 
Maxson, George Herman, and Harry Ved- 
dern. 

Through Maxson’s effort it was possible 
to inform legislative members that the Ohio 
Council of Fraternal and Service Organiza- 
tions had passed a resolution supporting the 
Eagle’s bill. This group represented over 200 
clubs, including the Elks, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Moose, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
etc. 

As for your writer, he never let the public 
forget that the bill was pending. With 
press camera and pen he poured out con- 
stant news releases on the status of the 
legislation. Releases were even sent to 
hometown papers of some sponsors who 
rendered enthusiastic support. 

Eagle members watched matters closely. 
Hundreds of telegrams and letters expressed 
views at each crucial moment, Another 
factor was our own Eagle magazine. Rep- 
resentatives were supplied copies of the 
splendid articles it had carried on the sub- 
ject. 
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It was a big day for us Ohio Eagles when 
the Governor accorded us the following 
statement: 

“This legislation will assist all working 
men and women over 40 years of age in 
continuing their productive lives and, will 
help alert our employers and their agencies 
to the fact that fitness for the job is the 
only legally accepted hiring standard in 
Ohio. I am proud, as Governor and as a 
member of the Order to support this bill 
which is in reality another chapter in the 
long story of the Eagles’ concern for the 
welfare of our senior citizens, and in recog- 
nition of their diligent efforts, I am pleased 
to present to the Eagles of Ohio the pen 
I used to sign this legislation into law.” 





‘ 
Nuclear Experts Oppose Hanford Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the June 15, 1961, issue of 
the San Marino Tribune, a leading news- 
paper published in the district I rep- 
resent, an article reporting that two- 
thirds of 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
polled by Representative Craig HOSMER 
are opposed to the construction of the 
$95 million atomic energy driven steam 
powerplant at Hanford, Wash., which 
was included in the appropriation re- 
quest of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The House has voted to delete this 
costly project from the appropriation. 
The Senate has voted to include it. Be- 
fore a Conference Committee is con- 
vened to reconcile this conflict, I wish 
to bring the Tribune article to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ANOTHER PASSAMAQUODDY? 

Expenditure of $95 million to install 
700,000 kilowatts of power generating ca- 
pacity at the Hanford, Wash., atomic project 
is being proposed by those who want the 
Government to get into atomic power pro- 
duction in a big way. In 1958 Congress was 
persuaded to add $25 million to a plutonium- 
producing reactor to make it possible to add 
electric power production at some later date. 
Today the argument is being advanced that 
this $25 million is wasted unless we spend 
$95 million more to produce power as a by- 
product. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
sentative Craic Hosmer, California, a mem- 
ber of the Joigt Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, asked 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
what they thought of the proposal. Two- 
thirds replied that the expenditure would re- 
sult in no substantial contribution to civil- 
ian technology, and 85 percent said they 
thought power technology could better be 
advanced by spending $95 million or less on 
a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it 
is like spending money to harness the wind 
or the tides. Energy is there, in large quan- 
tities, but its utilization requires a back- 
ward step in steam powerplant design in- 
stead of a step forward. 





But advocates of a socialized electric in- 
dustry, who are helibent to expand Federal 
power, are for the project. 

One scientist queried by Representative 
HosMER made this observation: “It will be 
impossible to get meaningful cost statistics 
because of the way the Government keeps 
its books.” Another said: “Operation of a 
700,000-kilowatt plant has international 
prestige value, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it has $95 million worth.” 

Sounds like Passamaquoddy. 





Wisconsin Leaders in Industry Hall of 
Fame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in 1958 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion established an Industrial Hall of 
Fame. 

The purpose was to give recognition 
to leaders who, during their lifetimes, 
had been successful not only in industry 
but also in making outstanding civic 
and social contributions to community 
and State life. 

Recently, the manufacturers associa- 
tion nominated six additional individ- 
uals to the hall of fame. The Mil- 
waukee Journal published an article 
reviewing the nominations, as well as 
publishing a brief biography of accom- 
plishments. 

Reflecting the work of real pioneers 
and innovators in our free enterprise 
system, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article published in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 25, 1961] 
Six CHOSEN FOR INDUSTRY HALL OF FAME 

The 1961 nominees to Wisconsin’s indus- 
trial hall of fame, established by the Wis- 
consin Manufacturer’s Association in 1958, 
were announced Tuesday. 

The nominees: Alonzo Aldrich, Beloit; 
Louis Allis and John I. Beggs, Milwaukee; 
David Clark Everest, Wausau; John Anders 
Johnson, Madison; and Samuel Curtis John- 
son, Racine. Those considered for election 
must have been dead at least 5 years. Sig- 
nificant success in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and civic and social contributions are 
considered by an independent panel of 
judges. 

Portraits of the six, together with their 
biographries, will be featured in the Wis- 
consin At Work Exposition at the State fair. 

ALSO AN INVENTOR 

Aldrich, with four other men, organized 
the Beloit Iron Works in 1885. He was its 
president from 1889 until his death in 1981, 
and as an inventor was granted numerous 
patents on papermaking machinery. The 
firm is the world’s largest in this field. 

Allis was a son of Edward P. Allis, whose 
company was a predecessor to Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. Louis Allis invested in 
1901 in a Milwaukee electric motor company, 
becoming its president in 1903. It was re- 
named Louis Allis Co. in 1922. He died in 
1950. 
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Beggs, who died in 1925, came to Wiscon- 
sin from the East in 1891 to become director 
of the pioneer hydroelectric central power 
station company at Appleton. Subsequently 
he joined electric light and railway interests 
in Milwaukee and was president to the pred- 
ecessor of the Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NATIVE OF NORWAY 


Everest became general manager of Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Co. (now Marathon divi- 
sion of American Can Co.) in 1909 and later 
was president and board chairman before 
it became part of American Can in 1957. 
He was instrumental in founding the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton. He 
died in 1955. 

John A. Johnson, a native of Norway, 
came to Wisconsin with his family in 1844. 
After terms as a State legislator, he estab- 
lished Gishoit Machine Co., a machine tool 
manufacturer, in 1887, continuing as its 
president until his death in 1901. 

Samuel C. Johnson bought @ flooring busi- 
ness from a hardware firm and founded 
S. C. Johnson & Son Co. in 1886, beginning 
its manufacture of wax products in 1888. 
He was president of the company until his 
death in 1919. 





Tires ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, as @ 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics I have been vi- 
tally interested in the success of our 
national space program. The very sur- 
vival of our Nation may depend on the 
progress we make in such fields as the 
development of more powerful space en- 
gines, of more accurate navigation 
equipment, of new materials to combat 
the problems involved in reentry of space 
vehicles into the earth’s atmosphere, and 
of weight reduction and miniaturization 
of equipment. The direct and indirect 
military applications of our work in the 
space field are obvious. But, I believe, 
the many and varied peaceful applica- 
tions of this national effort have too 
often been forgotten er lost in the head- 
lines to other, often more spectacular 
events. 

A striking example of the peaceful uses 
of our space program was brought to 
my attention quite forcefully a few days 
ago in a statement by Dr. Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, which was read on a televised 
weather program by Frank Forrester, the 
meteorologist for station WRC-TV here 
in Washington. Dr. Reichelderfer com- 
mented on our most recent weather sat- 
ellite, Tiros ITI, as follows: 

Tiros III, even in a short period of 2 weeks, 
has already shown its great potential in de- 
tecting severe storms that might escape con- 
ventional observing methods. Photographs 
from Tiros III have identified and made ac- 
curate position fixes of two Pacific tropical 
storms and also of Hurricane Anna. In the 
light of this kind of performance, there is 
no doubt in my mind that an evenqual com- 
plete weather satellite system will not only 
have direct application in the saving of 
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life and property, but will play a most vital 
and significant role in the international task 
of exploring space for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that the 
military significance of our space en- 
deavors should be played down in the 
slightest, but I do feel strongly that the 
peaceful uses of space, as exemplified by 
the Tiros quote from Dr. Reichelder- 
fer, should be given much more empha- 
sis and much more publicity than here- 
tofore. This will serve to create in the 
public mind, both here and abroad, that 
space is the new region of the future— 
and as it can be used for military pur- 
poses, it also can serve the peaceful and 
long-term interests of humanity. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the excellent letter of greeting sent by 
eur distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on the occasion of its recent 48th 
national convention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, 
“ May 24, 1961. 
Hon. Harry-H. BucKMAN, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. Buckman: Let me take this 
means of extending my greetings and best 
wishes to all those in attendance at the 
annual National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. Please give my personal regards to 
Speaker Raysurn, who brings with him a 
message of welcome filled with many years of 
guidance and understanding of the problems 
and challenges that face our Nation. I have 
enjoyed my visits with the Congress in past 
years and I am indeed sorry-that my sched- 
ule and prior commitments will not allow 
me to be with my many friends this year. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is concerned with an area of great concern 
to the future security of the United States— 
the orderly development of our rivers and 
harbors. Our Nation is blessed with an 
abundance of rivers and reservoirs of water 
which when properly harnessed can make 
great contributions to navigation, flood eon- 
trol and power generation in the country. 
The deliberations of this Congress have and 
will continue to be very important in assist- 
ing the Federal and State agencies who are 
held responsible for these matters. 

I wish the Congress every success in their 
annual meeting and the Senate welcomes 
you to the Nation’s Capital. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, , 
‘ MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 
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It Could Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
through the courtesy of my good friend 
and constituent, Hon. W. Wallace Kent, 
U.S. district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan and past grand master 
of the Grand Lodge of Michigan F. & 
A.M., I recently received a copy of an 
address by the grand master of Cuba— 
in exile—Mr. Juan Jose Tarajano-Gon- 
zales. 

This address, entitled “It Could Hap- 
pen Here,” was delivered before the 
Southeastern Masonic Conference in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on May 19. 

Because of the timely warning to the 
people of the United States contained in 
this eloquent speech—a warning based 
on firsthand experience with the tri- 
umph of communism in Cuba—I include 
this address under permission to extend 
and revisemyremarks: | 

The United States reveres the memory of 
one of its great citizens, George Washing- 
ton, honored as the Father of your Country 
and a distinguished Masonic brother who 
patronized the fraternity with dedication and 
zeal. We, Masonic brothers of Cuba also are 
proud to revere his counterpart, José Marti, 
likewise a distinguished patriot, whom we 
revere as the Father of our Freedom, and who 
also was an outstanding member of the craft. 

Brother José Marti maintained that one 
of the sacred mysteries of Masonry, if you 
please, is the achievement of freedom, and 
hence Preemasonry is the exercise of free- 
dom, and the practice of the art is prepara- 
tion of the members for the responsibilities 
of citizenship and the encouragement of 
noble convictions. 

Today the brethren of my grand juris- 
diction are Freemasons in name only, and 
accordingly find themselves facing the par- 
adox of being called Freemasons when in 
fact they are captive Masons, being en- 
shackled by Castroism or communism, but 
I repeat myself. Our plight is a red light, 
an obvious warning to you brethren only 
1 hour by air away, which it would seem is 
hardly heeded by you beloved brethren in 
this great land of freedom, where to be a 
Freemason is to be a freeman, but for how 
long? Ido not desire to behave as an alarm- 
ist but our catastrophe convinces me and the 
brethren of my jurisdiction that what has 
happened to us is like cancer. One is in- 
fected before he realizes it. Intelligent pre- 
caution could at least have controlled it, but 
we were blinded by deceit, and ere the smoke 
and dust of our so-called liberation from 
the brutality and corruption of the Batista’s 
regime had settled, we found ourselves in- 
curably infected with the cancer of Castro, 
communism. Why? That will be the bitter 
question coming from your lips, God for- 
bid, if or when you awake some day to find 
yourselves likewise infected with the cancer 
of communism. 

Please, don’t quickly mumble, “It can’t 
happen here,” because we suffered that child- 
like complacency, we ignored the warning 
light, we were deluded, we believed that it 
could not happen to us, but brethren I need 
not remind you that it has happened to us— 
we awoke to find ourselves incurably afflicted 
with that cancer, communism. 
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Accordingly I implore you as a Masonic 
duty not to stand by and watch your free- 
dom fritter away and awake some day soon 
to find yourselves likewise infected with the 
dread cancer of communism. We had little 
warning. You have ample warning. I tes- 
tify that it may happen and will happen un- 
less you guard your liberty. Fifteen years 
ago at the end of the last great conflict, nay 
5 years ago, yes even 2 years ago one sound- 
ing this warning would have been considered 
a foolish child. Yet even now some of you 
possibly feel that I am perhaps not mindful 
of the great strength of this land, that I do 
not realize the military strength nor the 
spiritual fiber and the power of this coun- 
try, but I do. If you do not believe that 
America is great Just ask an American. If 
you do not believe that communism is in- 
sidious just ask a Cuban. To those whg 
have not suffered cancer the warning is 
ignored. We who have, can smell it, and 
hear it, and feel it, and taste it. One hour 
from here it is growing dangerously and can 
infect you. Please listen to the cry of 
anguish being sounded by your masonic 
brothers one hour away from here. Do you 
hear it? Perhaps. But you feel this land is 
so great that to you it is not a warning. To 
you we are a small Republic but brethren 
when cancer strikes the bigger the victim 
the harder he falls. Both North and South 
America are exposed. Our little Republic is 
a spring board from which Communist 
China and Red Russia can jump both North 
and South. They are busily working around 
the clock with a fanatic zeal. Yet you here 
on this peninsula one hour away are so near- 
sighted that to you our unhappy tragedy is 
like an automobile accident that has hap- 
pened to the other fellow. You view the 
damage and the hopeless plight of the victim 
with some sympathy and more indifference, 
feeling had he been carefull he would not 
have found himself involved. Yet there is no 
consolidation for the shock of awakening 
tomorrow to find yourselves the same victim, 
and than it is too late to.cry “Oh, had I been 
careful this would not have happened to 
me”. So I beg you masonic brethren to 
awaken that you will remain strong and free 
and ever be the Freemasons that you are at 
this moment. 

Today we commemorate the 66th anni- 
versary of the glorious death of Jose Marti 
on the battlefields of Cuba. The philos- 
ophy of the Father of our independence, who 
was also the Apostle of Americanism, con- 
tinues to light the ways to ethical heights 
and to freedom. 

Many people ask themselves how it is 
possible that communism has made so much 
progress, since it is a doctrine contrary to 
human nature and to the fundamental rights 
of man. There are many factors that pro- 
duce this disconcerting phenomena. Among 
these factors are the brutality of the system 
that is founded upon the employment of 
terror, deceit, and force, that take advan- 
tage of the weaknesses of the democratic 
system, and the tenacity of the fanatical 
members of the Communist Party, who ob- 
tain enormous advantages because of the 
indifference of free people... The Commu- 
nists know this full well. I quote Dr. Dimitri 
Z. Manuilsky, a close associate of Stalin, who 
was also for many years a member of the 
Presidium of the Communist International, 
from a speech delivered before the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare in 1931: “To- 
day we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 to 30 years. In order 
to win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoise will have to be put to 
sleep, so we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries—meaning the democratic and free na- 
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tions—stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

By the intense, continuous and well- 
planned propaganda that communism de- 
velops and the incessant activity of the mem- 
bers of the party, some individuals have the 
false impression that nothing can impede the 
falling of the whole world under this bar- 
barian domination. Nevertheless, all free 
men ought to be conscious of the fact that 
communism is not invincible and that it has 
only been able to advance because of the 
weaknesses of democracy. Historic mate- 
rialism is a theory without scientific founda- 
tion. It has not brought any benefit to the 
world, but it has brought uncertainty, 
slavery, terror, and ruin. When it is neees- 
sary to resort to force to back an idea, as the 
Communists do, it is evident that the idea 
is wrong and contrary to reason. When the 
predominant tools are lies and deception, 
there is no doubt that somewhere there is 
truth, and in this case it is our truth. When 
a system of government must be imposed by 
the suppression of all freedom, it is a clear 
sign that the system does not have the back- 
ing of the majority of the governed. Much 
more is this true, when the people are denied 
the right to express their will in free and 
democratic elections, as it is in Cuba. Since 
they promote a permanent hostility against 
the democratic regimes, no one can discuss 
the totalitarian character of communism. A 
regime which denies God and despises the 
moral values of man cannot be invincible. 
Because of the weaknesses of democracy com- 
munism today subjugates a part of the world. 
You have powerful weapons in your hands, 
but you manipulate them ineffectively 
against an enemy that is astute, cold, cal- 
culating, perverse and implacable. If we do 
not mobilize rapidly all the resources of 
democracy and decide upon a determined 
defertse of freedom and human rights, the 
dire prediction of Dr. Manuilsky will come 
to pass. Our guard is down and they shall 
smash you with their clenched fist. We are 
at war and the war can only be gained by 
surpassing the adversary in offensive power. 

The insidious propaganda of communism 
appeals fundamentally to two classes of 
individuals: the abnormal and the conform- 
ists. The abnormal person is the embit- 
tered, the frustrated or the atheist, who 
finds in communism an appropriate vehicle 
for expressing hate and resentment, and the 
false intellectuals dominated by a desire of 
exhibitionism, whose foolishness and ambi- 
tion are easily stimulated by communism. 
The conformist is weak of character, and 
incapable of reacting with valor when facing 
danger, and is accustomed to delegating to 
other persons responsibility. The conformist 
becomes so foolish and apathetic, that he 
does not stop to think upon the most grave 
consequences that may come because of a 
passive attitude in the great battle that is 
already being waged between the crusaders of 
liberty and the hordes of Communistic bar- 
barians. In this struggle no one can re- 
main neutral. Those who wish to preserve 
their freedom and the sanctity of their 
homes must deeply reflect upon the dangers 
that best this country. We must meditate 
upon this question every day: What can I 
do to combat communism? The answer 
should signify immediate and positive ac- 
tion. The hour calls for action, not in- 
hibition; for sacrifice, not for selfishness; 
for whole-hearted endeavor, not for weak- 
ness and conformity. 

No one would think of returing to the 
use of the sword and shield in order to 
oppose the enormous destricutive power of 
the modern nuclear weapon. In the hot 
cold war that is being waged at this mo- 
ment, the enemy has two powerful arms that 
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we do not have the advantage of: unity 
and the fanaticism of the members of the 
Communist Party and a system of propa- 
ganda that has unsuspected powers of pen- 
etration and infiltration. Because of this 
we have the phenomena of the minorities 
imposing their will upon the great majori- 
ties and of the lie prevailing over the truth. 
Despite the fact that only a small minority 
defend the abominable Marx-Lenin doctrine, 
communism poses a threat that is imminent 
to the security, the peace and the freedom 
of this continent. Already it has been able 
to establish a beachhead in Cuba and from 
our terrorized island in the Caribbean it is 
extending its tenacles throughout this hem- 
isphere. Despite the fact that communism 
leads to oppression to misery, to terror, to 
slavery, and to the despising of human dig- 
nity and to the substitution of our religious 
faith by atheistic materialism and the fact 
that these diabolic objectives are at war with 
our devotion to freedom, with our economic, 
political and social progress, with our re- 
spect for human rights and with our reli- 
gious creeds, communism continues to 
undermine our institutions, both public and 
private, our universities, our schools. To 
defeat communism we need unity. Reason 
and truth are on our side, but these are 
not enough. We must unite democartic 
forces and utilize inexhaustible resources in 
@ vigorous unified action. The threat that 
hovers over us does not permit hesitation 
nor delay. Cuba is a hard, but helpful 
lesson. 

To the shame of America, Russia enjoys a 
seat in the Organization of the American 
States through Castro’s representatives. The 
inter-American system supposes that all the 
Republics of this hemisphere will unitedly 
face the attacks and the influence of any 
extrahemispheric power, but Russia is in- 
jected into the system, with the obvious pur- 
pose of disturbing and destroying it. In 
Bogota in 1948, the Republics of this conti- 
nent adopted the American Declaration of 
the Essential Rights and Duties of Man. All 
these rights have been abolished in Cuba, 
which is today a colony of the Sino-Soviet 
imperialism, but no collective action has 
been taken. The satellite regime of Fidel 
Castro despises the inter-American system 
and is promoting continental subversion in 
favor of communism; it has prophesied that 
the hateful banner of the hammer and sickle 
will be raised on the highest peak of the 
Andes; it has suppressed in Cuba all freedom 
and our fatherland lives under violence and 
terror; in a challenge without precedent to 
the inter-American system Castro proclaimed 
Officially that Cuba is a communistic colony 
in America; he has vilified and harassed all 
the democratic regimes of America and uti- 
lizes his embassies and consulates as centers 
for spies, conspiracy, and antidemocratic 
propaganda. Nevertheless, Russia continues 
to enjoy a representation, through Castro’s 
regime in the OAS, to the offense and shame 
of all the nations of this continent. We 
do not know how much longer the OAS will 
suffer this situation nor how much longer 
this treachery will last, but I pray that the 
peoples of America will react quickly and 
energetically to the danger that threatens 
them. 

Referring to America in its struggle for 
independence and political stability, Jose 
Marti pronounced in 1878 these wise words: 
“To what vulgar understanding or miserly 
heart is it necessary to say that upon our 
union depends our life?” Today we are 
confronted by a similar situation and it 
is urgent to promote unity among our 
peoples in order to safeguard our own sur- 
vival and the future of our children. Jose 
Marti, the father of my country, whose 
death .on the -battlefield we commemorate 
today, pointed out to us the way of salva- 
tion: Unity. Unity for an appropriate and 
firm defense of freedom and human rights. 
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Unity to combat the abominable Commu- 
nist doctrine. Unity to annihilate the forces 
of communism wherever these may assume 
control and power or presume to do so. 
Unity to rescue the victims of Communist 
indoctrination. Masonry, which has been 
related so intimately in all times to the 
cause of freedom, cannot be indifferent in 
this decisive battle for humanity. 

As the dilemma is to preserve our liberty 
or to fall into approbious slavery, we should 
be reminded of the cry of Patrick Henry: 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take; as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 





What, Not How 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLIWOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial demonstrating again the sound 
thinking and able articulation of the edi- 
tors of a 13th District daily newspaper of 
which the entire community is justly 
proud: 

[From the Waukegan News-Sun, July 24, 
1961] 
Wuaz, Not How 

Thus far, the big issue over foreign aid 
in this session of Congress really has noth- 
ing to do with the necessity or desirability 
of foreign aid as such. It is, in essence, an 
administrative issue. 

The Kennedy administration is insisting 
(and getting some powerful support for its 
Position) that if foreign aid is to be effec- 
tive it must be long term. Instead of sub- 
jecting specific aid programs to annual con- 
gressional review, Mr. Kennedy wants the 
freedom to dip into the Treasury and com- 
mit funds for as long as 5 years with little 
congressional scrutiny or interference. 

Forgetting the desirability of spending as 
much as we do in backward lands, forgetting 
the numerous defects in our foreign aid 
entanglements, let’s look at this notion of 
making aid more effective through long- 
term commitments. 

It is probably true that a more coherent 
and purposeful job of foreign aid spending 
can be done when programs are in, say, 5- 
year chunks rather than l-year chunks. 
Yet, the assumption that congressional re- 
view and long-term planning are incompat- 
ible remains to be proven from where ‘we 
sit. To put it another way: Has long-term 
planning been so completely absent in for- 
eign aid spending thus far? The answer is 
“No.” We have spent millions in India year 
after year in a way that has meshed with 
India’s 5-year plans. Now, one may quarrel 
with what the Indians are spending the aid 
money on. But there is little criticism that 
our participation has not been both abun- 
dant and steady. Look also at the $500 mil- 
lion Congress has appropriated this year for 
Latin American assistance. Does anyone se- 
riously believe that next year Congress will 
reverse itself and abruptly cancel this 
commitment. 

As the Baltimore Sun put it recently: “It 
is true that (foreign aid) planning has had 
to assume annual appropriations, and these 
annual appropriations have had to be justi- 
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fied. But these irritants can themselves be 
a@ stimulus to sound planning.” 

For our part, we think the administration 
should worry less about how the aid money 
is paid out and more about what it is spent 
on. 





The Late Ty Cobb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp the 
following article that appeared in the 
July 20 issue of the Royston Record, 
Royston, Ga., on the passing of Georgia’s 
renowned Ty Cobb: 

Ty Coss Is Lap To REst IN ROYSTON—CANCER 
Takes Lire or “GrorGcIA PEACH” 


They brought Ty Cobb home Wednesday, 
to the red clay hills of Royston he loved 
and to the people who loved him. 

The body of baseball’s alltime great was 
entombed in a white marble mausoleum 
across the aisle from crypts of his father, 
mother, and sister. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
McGahee Funeral Home Chapel at Cornelia 
by Rev. E. A. Miller, pastor of the Cornelia 
Christian Church, and Dr. John R. Richard- 
son, pastor of Atlanta’s Westminster Pres- 
byterian and a comforter to Cobb in his last 
hours. 

“He preached his own funeral,’ said Rev- 
erend Miller, “and he won all that could be 
won.” 

“He leaves a host of friends and admirers, 
not only across the United States but across 
the whole world,’’ Miller said. 

“In his field of endeavor he won just about 
everything that could be won. His influence 
will continue to bring the best out of youth. 
Ty Cobb was never satisfied with second 
best.” - 

Dr. Richardson said, Cobb died “in the 
Christian faith and with trust in Jesus 
Christ.” 

After the procession from Cornelia to 
Royston, Reverend Miller committed Cobb’s 
body “dust to dust and ashes to ashes.” 

Thus did the earthly story of Ty Cobb 
end, from the 17-year-old boy who joined 
the Detroit Tigers in 1905, average .367 for 
24 years to the tired man in his seventies 
who returned home last year to die on his 
native soil. 

Several of Cobb’s old Detroit teammates, 
Ray Schalk and Mickey Cochrane, were hon- 
orary pallbearers at the private services in 
Cornelia. Other honorary pallbearers were 
former Atlanta Cracker Owner Earl Mann, a 
longtime friend; Nap Rucker, Cobb's first 
baseball roommate, and Sid Keener, direc- 
tor of Baseball’s Hall of Fame, at Coopers- 
town, N.Y., which selected Cobb as its first 
member in 1936. Atlanta General Manager 
Jasper Donaldson, who knew Cobb well, also 
was in attendance. 

Honorary pallbearers included members of 
the Cobb Educational Foundation, an or- 
ganization founded by the “Georgia Peach,” 
and staff of Cobb Memorial Hospital. 

Close friends of Cobb served as active pall- 
bearers. They include Harrison Gailey, Dr. 
Stewart Brown, Cliff Kimzey, Jimmy Free- 
man, Bob Greer, Dr. Prentiss Miller, Clark 
O'Neill, and J. Rex Teeslink. 

Several hundred Little Leaguers, in uni- 
form, stood as an honor guard at the Royston 
Cemetery, one, appropriately enough, in a 
uniform that read “Tigers.” 
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A gaunt, graying man lifted a small boy 
so he could glimpse Cobb. 

“Davy, that man was the greatest ball- 
player who ever lived,” he said in a soft voice. 

“I know, Grandpa,” the boy whispered. 
“That’s Ty Cobb. He got more hits than 
anybody, didn’t he?” 

He certainly did. 

In the family section of the funeral home 
chapel were Cobb’s survivors, his first wife, 
the former Charlie Lombard of Augusta; 
their son, James, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Thomas D. McLaren and Mrs. Richard D. 
Beckworth, A brother, Paul, was unable to 
attend because of illness. 

Cobb’s body laid in state from late Tuesday 
to 2 p.m. Wednesday, and was viewed by 
hundreds. On Tuesday night, Little Lea- 
guers filed by the bier to review remains of 
the greatest player who ever lived. 

All along the 30 miles from Cornelia to 
Royston people stopped their cars, paused 
alongside their tractors, or stood outside 
their homes to watch the procession. 

Many oldtimers placed their hats over 
their hearts in respect to their neighbor who 
had gone on to international fame. 

They were proud of Ty Cobb and pleased 
he had willed to be entombed amongst their 
own departed. 

ATLANTA.—Ty Cobb, the choice of count- 
less fans as the greatest baseball player of 
all time, died Monday of cancer. He was 74. 

Death claimed the fabulous Georgia Peach 
at 1:18 p.m. (e.s.t.) in Emory University Hos- 
pital. His physician, Dr. Hugh Wood, dis- 
closed Cobb had been under treatment for 
cancer of the prostrate gland since December 
1959. The malignancy had spread to the 
pelvic bones and the vertebrae. 

The doctor, who was also Cobb’s personal 
friend, said he was not permitted to reveal 
the diagnosis before Cobb’s death. 

“He died peacefully and without pain,” 
Wood reported. The doctor said Cobb also 
“had diabetes and chronic heart disease. 
While his general condition had deteriorated 
during the past 2 weeks, the end came rather 
suddenly.” 

With Cobb in his last hours were his son, 
Jamés, his daughters, Miss Shirley Cobb and 
Mrs. Beverly McLauren, all of California; 
and his first wife, the former Charlie Marion 
Lombard of Augusta, Ga. The Cobbs were 
divorced in 1947 after 39 years. Cobb mar- 
ried Mrs. Francis Case of Buffalo, N.Y., 2 
years later, and they were divorced. 

Cobb, his full given name was Tyrus Ray- 
mond, retired from baseball in 1928 after 
24 years of successful assault on almost every 
record in the books. He broke into the 
major leagues at Detroit in 1905 and batted 
only .240, but that was his first—and last— 
season of mediocrity. For 23 consecutive 
years he batted over .300 and compiled a life- 
time average of .367. He played all except 2 
of his 24 seasons with Detroit and managed 
the Tigers for 6 years. He spent his last two 
seasons with Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

He led the American League in hitting for 
12 seasons, 9 of them consecutive, and 3 
times he broke the .400 barrier. His .420 
average in 1911 was eclipsed in the American 
League only by fellow Hall of Fame, Nap 
Lajoie, who batted .422 in 1901. In 1911, 
Cobb led the league that year in 12 categories. 

When baseball people balloted in 1936 for 
the first group to be enshrined in Baseball’s 
Hall of Fame, Cobb polled 222 of a possible 
226 votes and drew more acclaim than Babe 
Ruth, Hans Wagner, and Christy Mathewson, 
his chief rivals for the “greatest of alltime” 
label. 

Always fiery, always aggressive, Cobb was 
never rated high in popularity with his fel- 
low players, and many fans detested the 
sight of the Georgian’s flashing spikes. 

He was the acknowledged king of all the 
hitters and all the base runners, especially 
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the latter. He stole 96 bases in 1915 for a 
record and had a career total of 892. He 
wound up his amazing career with 4,191 hits 
and 2,244 runs, both records. 

His base-running tactics led to frequent 
fights with opponents, and on occasions Cobb 
would even dash into the stands after heck- 
ling fans. But Cobb, who did more than 
any other player to bring science to baseball, 
was foxy enough not to scrap with umpires. 

Cobb spent most of his retirement in his 
ranch-type mansion at Atherton, Calif., and 
his Glenbrook retreat on Lake Tahoe, Nev., 
but he lived recently in a secluded apartment 
nook in Cornelia, Ga. 

His death cut short his plans to build a 
home “in which to die”—as Cobb himself put 
it—on his 76-acre tract atop a mountain at 
Cornelia, only 4 miles from the Banks County 
settlement of Narrows, Ga., where he was 
born December 18, 1886. 

Cobb played sandlot ball near his north- 
east Georgia birthplace and made his pro- 
fessional debut at 17 with Augusta, Ga., in 
the South Atlantic League. 

Cobb’s shrewdness extended beyond base- 
ball and into the business world. Portions 
of his salary, nothing like the astronomical 
amounts paid to lesser stars today, went into 
blue-chip stocks, and Cobb became a mil- 
lionaire. Cobb’s annual baseball pay ranged 
from $1,800 to $40,000. 

In 1950, he established the Cobb Memorial 
Hospital at Royston, Ga., a few miles from 
his birthplace in honor of his mother and 
father. At the same time he set up a 
$100,000 endowment fund for the care of 
indigent patients. 

Cobb had been in and out of Emory Uni- 
versity Hospital several times in recent years. 
He entered for the last time June 5. 





Tribute to the Honorable John A. Blatnik, 
of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
senior member of the Minnesota delega- 
tion to the Congress, the Honorable JoHN 
A. Buiatnik, of the Eighth District of 
Minnesota, has built an enviable record 
of statesmanship in the Congress since 
his election in 1946. His leadership has 
been significant in the field of conserva- 
tion and, in particular, in the ever more 
important area of the conservation of 
our great water resources. ' 

In due recognition of the leadership 
which Representative BLATNIK has given 
to the water pollution control measures 
adopted by the Federal Government, the 
Minneapolis Star of July 22 printed an 
editorial entitled “The Antipollution 
Law,” correctly terming the new Blatnik 
legislation ‘ta powerful weapon in the 
fight on pollution.” 

I take this opportunity, Mr. President, 
to salute my dear friend and honored 
and respected colleague from the Eighth 
District of Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star, dated July 22, 1961, 
entitled ““The Antipollution Law.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THe ANTIPOLLUTION LAW 


A far-reaching antipollution bill has just 
been signed by President Kennedy, one that 
should greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Federal Government, and of States and com- 
munities, as they seek to protect the Nation’s 
navigable rivers and lakes from contamina- 
tion. 

The new law enlarges the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s police powers over pollution, pow- 
ers that have extended in the past only to 
bodies of water that crossed State lines. 
Under its new jurisdiction, the Government 
can seek Federal court orders to stop pollu- 
tion on an estimated 20,000 navigable 
streams and lakes, regardless of whether or 
not more than one State is involved. Funds 
available for Federal grants-in-aid to States 
and communities for construction of sewage 
treatment and disposal plants will be more 
than doubled during the next 6 years. 

The law, which was sponsored by Repre- 
sentative JoHn A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
should prove a powerful weapon in the fight 
on pollution. The winning of this war 
means much to the Nation in terms of health 
and cleanliness. We are glad that a Min- 
nesotan played a leading part in formulat- 
ing what appears to be an effective long- 
range program of control. 





Effective Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the slipshod record of fiscal 
mismanagement prevalent in the ad- 
ministration of foreign aid for so many 
years, I do not intend to give a blank 
check to these same people, to spend the 
money foolishly. Congress cannot abdi- 
cate its responsibility, for if it did there 
would be absolutely no opportunity of an 
effective foreign-aid program. The fol- 
lowing editorial on this, which appears 
today in the Wall Street Journal, is very 
much to the point: 

Arp as WE Go 


The administration’s request for author- 
ity to borrow $8.8 billion for foreign aid di- 
rectly from the Treasury during the next 5 
years, thus skirting the route of annual con- 
gressional appropriation, takes off from a 
dubious premise: that long-range planning 
is indispensable to successful US. aid giving. 

If that means falling into step with the 
grandiose 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
overseas, such financing at the Treasury 
back door could add up to failure on a 
grand scale. The point is not whether, say, 
Indonesia looks ahead 5 or 25 years; much 
more important is the fact that Indonesia 
won’t move forward so long as the planners 
see a state-regimented economy as the key 
to progress. 

But even if one were to grant the admin- 
istration’s premise for the sake of argument, 
it would not follow that long-range plan- 
ning requires skipping the appropriations 
process. 

On the contrary, nothing now prevents 
the administration from planning ahead. 
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Congress might even show more enthusiasm 
for aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion. Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 
term project, it could explain its plan to 
Congress and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 
ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 
tration would return to justify its first steps 
and ask approval of further expenditures. 
If Congress agreed, funds would be appro- 
priated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 
to periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 
administration’s professed desire for flexi- 
bility. A project deemed feasible in the 
beginning but which later bogged down, 
would not be an ironclad, irrevocable, and 
wasteful commitment. Through annual 
congressional review, there would be a good 
chance of catching the failure in time to di- 
vert our resources to more worthwhile 
projects. 

We doubt very much that aid planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 
administration simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrifice of 
the constitutional check of congressional 
scrutiny of public spending. 





“The Spoilers: An Ugly Blot on Wash- 
ington”—New York World-Telegram 
and the Sun Decries Vandalism in the 
Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, those 
of us who have lived in, know, and ap- 
preciate our Capital City are inclined to 
accept without question the wide ave- 
nues and parks, the memorial fountains, 
and the generally esthetically pleasing 
statuary. Many of use have become so 
accustomed to the benefits of Washing- 
ton that we are inclined to forget that 
there are few, if any, of the other major 
cities of the United States that match its 
charm and its beauty. 

Despite one’s customary acceptance 
of Washington, it is shocking to learn 
that there are Americans who, through 
wanton neglect or vandalism, engage in 
the defacement and destruction of na- 
tional monuments and memorials. Such 
is the burden of an article written by 
Roger Stuart and published in the New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun of 
July 22, 1961. 

Despite the vigilant efforts of 200 U.S. 
Park Police and the continual activities 
of cleanup crews and custodians, van- 
dalism and the heedless mistreatment of 
park property are a constant and daily 
problem. In the hope that more atten- 
tion may be drawn to this shameful sit- 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article from the New York World- 
Telegram and the Sun of July 22 may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE Sporters: AN UGLY BLOT ON 
WASHINGTON 
(By Roger Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.—Every American has two 
hometowns: the community in which he 
lives and the Nation’s Capital, the beautiful 
city on the Potomac. 

Indeed, Washington is beautiful. From 
the familiar gleaming dome on Capitol Hill, 
down across the wide, green Mall to the lofty 
Washington Monument, and on past the 
White House to the pillared temple wherein 
a grateful Republic has enshrined forever 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, it is a city 
with a look and an atmosphere all its own. 

Beauty, of course, is many things; and 
Washingtons’ physical attraction comes not 
alone from its impressive buildings of granite 
and steel, but also from its broad, tree-lined 
avenues, its 97 statues and monuments, its 
7,000 acres of well-tended parks and circles. 

Because of what Washington is and what it 
stands for, tens of thousands of visitors con- 
stantly are being entertained here. They 
come from every nook and corner of America. 
They come from all parts of the world. Each 
spring a half-million schoolchildren arrive 
to spend a week or so ih sightseeing. In a 
single day recently 5,000 tourists inspected 
the Capitol and watched Congress at work. 
Last year a total of 2 million visitors showed 
up at Washington Monument. 

If the story ended there, it would be a 
highly satisfactory record—one certain, no 


doubt to buttress the average American’s , 


just pride in his country, in the seat of gov- 
ernment, and in his fellow citizens of gen- 
erations past and present, whose efforts, and 
taxes, have contributed to developing so fine 
a Capital. 

Unfortunately there is another side to the 
story—and not a pleasant one, either. It 
has to do with thoughtlessness and sheer 
vandalism, and with the costly battle that 
must be waged, day in and day out, against 
Washington’s desecration by tourists and 
visitors. 

Consider this: Deliberate damage to sta- 
tues and monuments, together with thievery, 
unintended destruction, and littering of pub- 
lic areas, is costing taxpayers thousands of 
dollars annually—above the normal expense 
of custodial, maintenance and repair work 
involved in keeping National Capital Parks 
areas neat and trim. 

This vandalism and nondeliberate mis- 
treatment of property is a continuing prob- 
lem, moreover, despite constant patrolling 
of the parks by 200 U.S. Park Police, plus 
surveillance of the memorials by tour lead- 
ers and guards, plus the convenience place- 
ment of trash baskets for visitors’ use, plus 
a continuing program directed to the public 
on conserving and protecting these treasured 
national assets. 

As of this moment, for example, $6,000 is 
being spent to repair statuary which forms 
part of the Peace Monument at the east end 
of the Mall near the Capitol. 

What happened? Vandals stoned it so 
destructively that the entire head and neck 
of the main Peace figure (a woman) have to 
be replaced, and there must be recarving of 
the left hand and arm, several toes, and an 
oak branch. ; 

Or take Meridian Hill Park, which is a 
beautiful attraction in the northwestern 
part of the city. Designed like an Italian 
Renaissance garden, it features a high ter- 
race overlooking most of Washington and a 
long step-cascade. Considered an outstand- 
ing architectural and landscape unit, not 
duplicated in any other American city, it 
contains reproductions of two famous Eu- 
ropean statues. 

In addition, there is a monument to Pres- 
ident Buchanan and a memorial statue called 
Serenity, erected in honor of Lt, Cmdr. Wil- 
liam Henry Scheutz. 


= 
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At Meridian Hill damage is so extensive 
and so continuous that authorities have 
found a special cleaning operation is neces- 
sary every 2 weeks just to remove lipstick, 
crayon and pencil marks. The removal of 
lipstick necessitates use of a paint cleaner 
which cannot be permitted to remain more 
than a few minutes on the surface of granite 
or marble. If it is, indelible stains are left. 
So it’s necessary to clean this off imme- 
diately and then apply a special steam treat- 
ment. 

Meamwhile, the Serenity statue recently 
was so damaged by rocks that the nose had 
to be recarved and fingers and toes replaced, 
at a cost of $500. 

The Grant Memorial on the Mall has one 
of the largest equestrian statues in the 
world. The towering bronze figure of Gen. 
U. S. Grant silently ‘guards the Capitol of 
the Union he fought to save. In addition, 
the memorial contains 12 horses, 11 soldiers, 
and four lions, all cast in bronze—the result 
of 22 years of work by the sculptor, Henry 
M. Shrady. 

Recent destruction here has been so pro- 
nounced that the cost of repairs and re- 
placement is still undetermined. Besides 
making repairs to the statuary group, it will 
be necessary to replace several bronze 
bridles, chains, and swords—all stolen. 

So it goes, At 10th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in the heart of downtown 
Washington, someone hacked off the right 
hand of the Benjamin Franklin statue. Re- 
placement cost will be $675 And to repair 
damaged faces and replace a missing arm, 
hand, leg and foot of the Dupont Circle 
fountain is costing $995, while another $750 
is being spent to recarve broken portions of 
a hand and repair damages to the edge of 
the coat at the Lincoln statue in Judiciary 
Park. 

Then there is the unqualified cussedness 
of recent events at Fort Washington, which 
stands on the site of the earliest fortifica- 
tion built to defend the Nation’s Capital. 
The original fort, constructed in 1809, was 
destroyed during the War of 1812. Almost 
immediately, however, work was begun un- 
der the direction of Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
master designer of Washington itself, to re- 
place it. 

From the second fort’s completion, in 1824, 
until it became part of the National Capital 
Parks system 116 years later, it was in al- 
most continuous use by units of the US. 
Armed Forces. After NCP took over, a res- 
toration project was launched which, among 
other things, involved putting in stained- 
glass windows duplicating as near as possible 
those used in the original fort and officers’ 
quarters. 

Lately, vandals have been indulging in 
the pastime of throwing stones. Result: 
NCP must go to the trouble of replacing 
500 broken windowpanes. 

There is a bronze wreath missing from 
the Thomas Circle Armillary Sphere. De- 
spite its weight—90 pounds—it was stolen. 
Nor can the wreath easily be replaced. To 
do so, in fact, park officials had to arrange 
for a likeness to be carved in wood and sent 
to Philadelphia, where, at a cost of $500, 
a substitute wreath is being cast from a 
plaster mold. 

Despite so much current damage and de- 
struction, NCP employees and officials think 
there are signs of a slight improvement. 

“On the whole,” says Cornelius W. Heine, 
chief of the Division of Public Use and In- 
terpretation, “we feel that the public is re- 
sponding to our interpretive program, which 
has been developed to promote understand- 
ing and appreciation of the parks and me- 
morials. By guided tours, historical natural 
history programs, and the like, people are 
gradually learning the cultural advantages 
of protecting their public areas.” 
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Perhaps. It is still necessary for the main- 
tenance division to keep a crew of three 
men constantly at work repairing and clean- 
ing statues and memorials 7 months of the 
year (April—October) while two others are 
kept busy with a tow truck and steam 
cleaner outfit. 

Moreover, a two-man crew is occupied full 
time picking up trash in East Potomac Park 
and the Mall alone. Beyond that, it’s neces- 
sary for a truck and three men to spend 
5 to 6 hours daily collecting the trash from 
this area. 

After special events, such as the Fourth of 
July celebrations on the Mall (attendance 
this year, 200,000), the entire maintenance 
crew of 63 men is needed to clean up the 
debris in a day’s time. 

And in summer months particularly, there 
are all manner of special events—concerts, 
Shakespearean presentations, lectures, 
powerboat regattas, religious services, nature 
walks, U.S. Marine Band concerts, cricket 
matches, and so on. During this month no 
fewer than 100 events were scheduled in 
the various parks and recreation areas su- 
pervised by NCP. 

So it’s hardly surprising that the cost of 
the regular cleanup program in the District 
of Columbia amounts to $524,490 annually. 

Meanwhile, efforts to improve services to 
the public frequently lead to innovations— 
sometimes with surprisingly pleasing results. 
Take the case of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Normally open to the public from 9 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., the memorial had a daily at- 
tendance of 17,000 throughout June, thereby 
establishing a new record. So, experimental- 
ly, it is being kept open to visitors on a 24- 
hour basis through July and August. In 
one 3-night period more than 2,400 visitors 
were recorded. 

The people who come to the memorial at 
night, according to one of the guards, are 
more adult than the daytime visitors. To 
them, he explained, the memorial is “more 
than just another item on a sightseeing 
tour. Even the youngsters are less noisy 
than their daytime counterparts—and not 
nearly so destructive.” 

But, over all, there’s still room for a lot 
of improvement. As Mr. Heine puts it: 

“Although the amount of damage to 
statues, memorials, park trees, and shrub- 
bery has decreased, and the public’s response 
to the litterbug campaign has cut down some 
the amount of trash thrown around 
the park lands, there is still a considerable 
amount of damage done heedlessly and 
through intent.” 





Aid as We Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of today brings to us once again 
the sobering and shocking abdication of 
powers by the House of Representatives. 

The House has been put in control of 
the purse under our Constitution and 
many of our people believe this is still 
true. However, the Tax Foundation has 
found that only one-third of the Federal 
budget is actually under the control of 
Congress. Now we are being asked to 
follow the Socialist programs of 5- and 
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6-year plans, thereby giving up the few 
controls we have left. 

Rubberstamp parliaments have always 
been birds of ill omen, presaging the ad- 
vent of dictatorship. Let us not have 
a rubberstamp Congress in the United 
States. It can happen here. 

Alp aS We Go 


The administration’s request for author- 
ity to borrow $8.8 billion for foreign aid di- 
rectly from the Treasury during the next 5 
years, thus skirting the route of annual 
congressional appropriation, takes off from 
a dubious premise: That long-range plan- 
ning is indispensable to successful U.S. aid- 
giving. 

If that means falling into step, with the 
grandiose 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
overseas, such financing at the Treasury 
back door could add up to failure on a grand 
scale. The point is not whether, say, In- 
donesia looks ahead 5 or 25 years; much 
more important is the fact that Indonesia 
won’t move forward so long as the planners 
see a state-regimented economy as the key 
to progress. 

But even if one were to grant the admin- 
istration’s premise for the sake of argu- 
ment, it would not follow that long-range 
planning requires skipping the appropria- 
tions process. 

On the contrary, nothing now prevents the 
administration from planning ahead. Con- 
gress might even show more enthusiasm for 
aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion. Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 
term project, it could explain its plan to 
Congress and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 
ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 
tration would return to justify its first steps 
and ask approval of further expenditures. 
If Congress agreed, funds would be appropri- 
ated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 
to periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 
administration’s professed desire for flexi- 
bility. A project deemed feasible in the be- 
ginning, but which later bogged down, would 
not be an ironclad, irrevocable, and waste- 
ful commitment. Through annual con- 
gressional review, there would be a good 
chance of catching the failure in time to 
divert our resources to more worthwhile 
projects. 

We doubt very much that aid planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 
administration simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrifice of 
the constitutional check of congressional 
scrutiny of public spending. 





Expediency in the Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Ken- 
nedy administration has exhibited a dis- 
appointing tendency to surrender to 
surrender to political expediency in a 
number of fields, notably civil rights and 
education. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Hartford 
Courant of Wednesday, July 26, com- 











. aroused at civil rights legislation. 
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menting upon this weakness in the 
White House. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPEDIENCY IN THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 


In pointing out the course of expediency 
taken by President Kennedy on civil rights, 
Senator Prescotr BusH is articulating what 
has become fairly obvious for a long time: 
Mr. Kennedy is going to soft pedal any at- 
tempt to obtain civil rights legislation until 
he has squeezed every bit of support he can 
get from those legislators who might be 
Indeed, 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the quid pro quo for southern support of the 
rest of his legislative program would be the 
quietus on civil rights. 

If there has*been one fundamental weak- 
ness in the new administration it is the 
pursuit of the expedient to the detriment of 
principles. The school aid bill was charac- 
teristic of this: Although Mr. Kennedy did 
not go along with direct aid to parochial 
schools, he did permit provisions in the pro- 
posed bill that were designed solely to gain 
support. They were grossly unfair. 

One does not have to agree with Repre- 
sentative DELANEY’s stand on refusing to re- 
port the bill from the Rules Committee to 
agree with his conclusion that it was unfair 
to count total pupil loads, including Negro 
children who had been driven from public 
schools or Roman Catholic children who were 
not included in the measure, in calculating 
the grant to each State. 


Under the proposed law Connecticut was ~ 


to receive the lowest grant of any State. 
And as Senator BusH pointed out earlier, 
what the bill did in effect was to subsidize 
segregated schools and actually to pay a 
premium to those States that had closed 
their school doors against Negro children. 

All these matters are in the realm of 
fundamental principle. In politics there 
must naturally be some bending to the 
winds of expediency, but there is a limit 
beyond which one should not go. Although 
Mr. Kennedy is offering palliatives now 
through the appointment of Negroes to high 
office, he has thus fer nimbly sidestepped the 
basic problem of civil rights. 

His difficulty, like that of all other Demo- 
crats, is the schizophrenic Democratic Party. 
This split down the middle is a burden that 
all Democrats must carry. Sometimes, as 
with Senator Fu.sricnut, enchainment to 
these ole institutions limits service on the 
international scene. How much better 
situated are men like Senator BusH, who can 
stand without equivocation for civil rights, 
on a party record of support that dates back 
acentury. The irony of the situation is the 
number of Negroes in the North whose votes 
consistently help give control to those men 
who have bitterly opposed their fight for 
equity and fair dealing. 





Approves Freedom Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation and the free nations of the 
world are facing an enemy who is a 
master of social, political, ideological, 
psychological, and economic warfare. 
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On the other hand, we are deficient in 
this type of warfare. An example of 
our deficiency is Cuba, less than 100 
miles from our shores. 

In Cuba, the Communists have cap- 
tured a popular revolution so that now, 
instead of enjoying a freedom from 
tyranny, the people of Cuba are under 
the thumb of a Communist minority. 
Cuba is the staging area for Commu- 
nist expansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Having been concerned with Commu- 
nist gains in the cold war, I introduced 
H.R. 1845, a bill which would help over- 
come our deficiencies by establishing a 
Freedom Academy for the development 
of the science needed to counteract the 
world Communist eomspiracy and for 
training leaders for total political war. 
Several bills similar to H.R. 1845 have 
been introduced including S. 822 in the 
other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the majority 
of Americans approve these Freedom 
Academy bills. Many citizens and or- 
ganizations have expressed their ap- 
proval to me in conversations and let- 
ters. An example is a_ resolution 
adopted by the Kiwanis Club of Everett; 
Wash., which aptly outlines the prob- 
lems we face and endorses the Freedom 
Academy bill as the best method of roll- 
ing back the Communist attack. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Communist bloc has oper- 
ated an. extensive system of political war- 
fare schools for more than 40 years which 
have graduated large numbers of trained, 
dedicated professionals who are experts in 
total political warfare; and 

Whereas these skilled Communist profes- 
sionals are engaged in a thousand-pronged 
assault against the free world in which trade, 
subversion, diplomacy, culture, propaganda, 
and guerrilla warfare are intermixed in a 
deadly operational science; and 

Whereas the Communists have succeeded 
in conquering a third of the world in a little 
more than 40 years and now are engaged in 
a massive penetration of the remainder of 
the free world; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
that cold war agency personnel and private 
citizens understand communism and Com- 
munist conflict techniques, and also know 
the full range of measures freemen can em- 
ploy to meet the entire Communist attack 
and to work toward our national objectives 
systematically, using all appropriate positive 
and negative measures; and 

Whereas present facilities are grossly in- 
adequate for training Government personnel 
and private citizens about communism (es- 
pecially Communist conflict techniques in 
the nonmilitary area) and the wide range of 
interrelated measures potentially available 
to us to meet this threat here and overseas, 
and 

Whereas we have not adequately re- 
searched and thought through the vast array 
of methods and means potentially available 
to us in the Government and private sectors 
to defeat the Communist attack in all of its 
dimensions, and 

Whereas it is imperative that the capacity 
of this Nation to meet the Communist as- 
sault in the area short of hot war be rapidly 
increased, and 

Whereas the freedom academy bill (S. 
822) is a logical way to rapidly, yet system- 
atically, research and develop the cold war 
operational knowledge we must have and to 
train large numbers of private citizens and 
Government personnel about communism 
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and the best methods of defeating the Com- 
munist attack: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Ever- 
ett, Wash., does herewith go on record as en- 
dorsing the freedom academy bill (8S. 822), 
and urges that this measure be passed and 
become law at the earliest feasible date; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the appropriate Members 
of the Congress. 





Our Religious Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
perilous days when our country is chal- 
lenged at every turn, I believe we must 
continue to reappraise our strengths and 
weaknesses as a nation. We hear fre- 
quently of military and industrial power 
in these United States, but, perhaps, too 
infrequently do we hear of our greatest 
enduring strength—our religious heri- 
tage. Weare a nation wealthy in spirit- 
ual riches, and I believe these should be 
pointed up along with our other great 
values. 

In the Milwaukee Sentinel of June 24, 
1961, I was pleased to read an article on 
the splendid activities of Religious Heri- 
tage of America, Inc. The president of 
this organization is Dwight H. Ingalls, of 
Milwaukee, and Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark is honorary chairman. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold M. Dudley, of 
Washington, D.C., founded RHA 10 
years ago to emphasize the tremendous 
asset our country has in its religious 
heritage. 

‘I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, “Religious News,” by James M. 
Johnston, reprinted in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel June 24, 1961] 
RELIGIOUS NEWS—CHAPTER AND VERSE 
(By James M. Johnston) 
“PILGRIMS” TO WASHINGTON 

Washington, D.C., is more than a political 
center. The city is the center also of a deep 
religious tradition that has contributed to 
the greatness of the Nation. 

By the time you read this column, a group 
of spiritually minded leaders from all over 
the country, who for years have appreciated 
America’s religious tradition, will have met 
for breakfast in the Nation’s Capital to dis- 
cuss how they can point up those spiritual 
riches and what they can do to keep this 
Nation under God. 

They are the leaders of Religious Heritage 
of America, Inc., conducting their business 
under the presidency of Milwaukee indus- 
trialist Dwight H. Ingalls, who heads the 
Kennedy-Ingalis Co. here and belongs to 
the Summit Baptist Church. 

Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark is hon- 
orary chairman. Other leaders include Lisle 
M. Ramsey of St. Louis, program chairman; 
Col. Daniel J. Andersen of Washington, co- 
chairman, and Dr. Harold M. Dudley of Wash- 
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ington, awards chairman. The Ingalls’ 
daughter Suzy, a oe, High School 
ba is junior hostess 
Their discussion Saturday morning prob- 

ably centered around their No. 1 annual 
project, the Washington Pilgrimage, which 
began Thursday and will end Saturday night. 

Religious leaders from all over the Nation 
took the tour. They breakfasted Friday with 
Members of They visited the 
Voice of America, lunched at the National 
Press Club, where the RHA made its annual 
presentation of Faith and Freedom Awards. 
They visited the U.S. Post Office Department, 
where Postmaster General J. Edward Day 
spoke on “Religion and American Stamps.” 
They were also guests at the French Embassy. 

Annually the organization honors out- 
standing leaders. The Reverend C. Oscar 
Johnson, of the Berkeley, Calif., Baptist 
Church was picked as clergyman of the year; 
Dean Robert Gerald Storey, of Dallas, dean 
emeritus of the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Law School, is lay churchman of the 
year; Perle Mesta is churchwoman of the 
year; Florence Reif, of New York, supervisor 
of religious programs for NBC, received the 
radio-TV award and John Wicklein of the 
New York Times, the religious journalism 
award. 

RELIGIOUS HERITAGE—TREMENDOUS ASSET 


Dr. and Mrs. Dudley founded Religious 
Heritage of America, Inc., in 1951, “to empha- 
size from a public relations point of view the 
tremendous asset our country has in its re- 
ligious heritage.” 

“The fact that the country was set up by 
religious men and women on a religious plan, 
motivated by a religious philosophy, and 
carried through in an environment of reli- 
gious teaching in which the Bible was cen- 
tral, was a part of the whole concept,” said 
Dr. Dudley. “However, the thought origi- 
nally included reference to all of the basic 
resources which had to do with the spiritual 
heritage of America. Included so would be 
the arts, literature, history, and all cultural 

from which we draw inspiration.” 

. and Mrs. Dudley interested key church- 

meh all over the Nation in making the an- 

mual pilgrimages. They’re not mere sight- 

seeing trips, but journeys in which partici- 

pants rededicate themselves through spirit- 
ual foundations of the Nation. 

The organization also gave an assist to 
the Rev. Dr. George M. Docherty of New 
York, after his sermon started the move- 
ment that resulted in incorporating the 
“under God” phrase into the pledge of alle- 
giance in 1954. 

Ingalls, who came to Milwaukee from St. 
Louis in 1931, became interested in the or- 
ganization in 1955, when he attended a pil- 
grimage, visited Mount Vernon, and became 
convinced the spiritual tradition in Ameri- 
can history should receive more emphasis. 

The next project of the Religious Heritage 
of America is a world religious center, which 
would provide a place for worship, education 
and fellowship for all faiths. It would also 
contain administrative offices, exhibit areas 
“revealing our great religious heritage,” and 
@ large library. The Center would be oper- 
ated with George Washington University. 

THE RHA PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Dudley has expressed the overall Heri- 
tage philosophy: 

“When we join together in this pilgrimage 
to Washington to find insparation in our 
national religious heritage, we come as citi- 
zens, not as partisans or sectarians. Men 
and women of all faiths and parties who 
believe in the spiritual undergirding of our 
national life are welcome. 

“We are not seeking to find the lowest 
common denominator of our religious be- 
liefs. We do seek to reach a high perspec- 
tive in which we may have more appreciation 
and respect for the religious faith of every- 
one. No attempt is made to erase the 
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creeds, signs, or symbols of any faith. As far 
as possible we should like to use symbols 
and language which will f tate an under- 
standing of the common heritage which we 
all share. 

“There surely is a place for special pride 
of race and creed. In America we are proud 
of our differences. The many colors of re- 
ligious spectra give life and vitality; we do 
not want to attempt to substitute for them 
the gray of an abstract uniformity. We 
come as pilgrims from many paths to cele- 
brate the richness and fullness of life God 
has bestowed upon us. We wish to perpet- 
uate the spirit of liberty in which both di- 
versity and unity may prosper. But we 
herald the basic conviction that ‘In God We 
Trust.’ ” 

As the “pilgrims” of 1961 leave the Nation’s 
Capital this weekend, they’ll mull over this 
philosophy of their founder. These words, 
too, may someday find their place in the 
spiritual heritage of the country, as RHA 
continues to draw public attention to our 
spiritual wealth. 





Highway Safety Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues recently was signally honored 
when the National Safety Council gave 
a citation to the Honorable Kenneru A. 
Roserts, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for 
“awakening State and local officials, leg- 
islative bodies and the public to the pro- 
portions of the traffic problem and the 
need for corrective action.” 

In view of the great contribution the 
gentleman from Alabama has made in 
calling attention to the highway safety 
problem, the citation was well earned 
and richly deserved. 

In the 84th Congress, the gentleman 
from Alabama and I both introduced 
resolutions calling for a congressional 
investigation of highway accidents. 
When the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ap- 
pointed a Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety in the 84th Congress to 
study this problem, he appointed the 
gentleman from Alabama chairman and 
I was honored by being made a member 
of the special subcommittee. That spe- 
cial subcommittee, in hearings conducted 
during the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
made a comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem. ‘The published hearings and re- 
ports, covering various aspects of the 
problem and presenting testimony of 
leading experts, have had a wide circu- 
lation and have been cited many times 
in published studies of highway safety. 

During the 86th and the present Con- 
gress, this highway safety study has been 
continued vigorously and effectively by 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 
of which Mr. Roserts is chairman. 

For the information of the House, I 
include herewith an excerpt from an ar- 
ticle published June 26, 1961, in Auto- 
motive News, as follows: 
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WASHINGTON.—The National Safety Coun- 
cil has cited Congressman KENNETH A. 
Roserts, Alabama Democrat, for 5 years of 
crusading against highway accidents. The 
council said the Nation is indebted to 
Roserts for “awakening State and local offi- 
cials, legislative bodies and the public to the 
proportions of the traffic problem and the 
need for corrective action. 

The citation from Howard Pyle, president, 
and G. C. Stewart, executive vice president, 
was given on the fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Roberts Traffic Safety 
Subcommittee. 

Representative Rosperts, sponsor of a reso- 
lution adopted by Congress in 1956 to au- 
thorize an investigation of highway fatali- 
ties, was named chairman of the five-mem- 
ber traffic safety group in June 1956. 

The council told RoseErts, “Your activities 
have also substantially helped to define the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
has a role to play in traffic safety. In so 
doing, you have served and are serving the 
people and the Nation in helping solve one 
of our most .pressing domestic problems.” 

The National Safety Council citation 
called the Roberts subcommittee’s report on 
traffic accidents ‘‘one of the finest compila- 
tions of facts and informed opinion ex- 
tant.” The citation commended Roserts 
for “objectivity and willingness to cooperate 
and work with national organizations with 
interests in the traffic field” as well as “ini- 
tiative, determination, and thoroughness” 
in the cause of traffic safety. 

Representative Roserts is the sponsor of 
several pending highway safety bills. 





United States Selling Out Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, Staff 
Writer Margaret Frick, of the Arkansas 
Democrat, in Little Rock, wrote an 
article July 14, 1961, commenting on 
private participation in the shaping of 
foreign policies of this country. I sub- 
mit this interpretive news column to the 
readers of the Recorp, and call atten- 
tion to the insight characteristic of the 
endeavors of Miss Frick: 

UNITED States SELLING OvuT FREEDOM? 

(By Margaret Frick) 

The veil of mystery is pierced. Thinking 
Americans now can see dimly through the 
haze imposed—in the name of Federal Gov- 
ernment authority—with the intention of re- 
ducing the national population to slave-style 
of “freedom.” 

Remember the irritating, powerful, un- 
identifiable they sensed by Little Rock peo- 
ple as controlling factors at the crisis over 
school race issues in recent years? These 
senses were true instinct. “They” has a 
name, according to a relatively obscure ad- 
dress Saturday by Congressman DALE ALForD. 

In talking with homefolks at Levy, Con- 
gressman ALForD named the numerous in- 
terlocking groups of wealthy individuals 
(mostly) reportedly forming the powers be- 
hind the presidential (executive, judicial, 
and—alas—some congressional (legislative) ) 
activities. 

Ever heard of the Council of Foreign Re- 
lations (CFR) ? 

It is the cgntral clique of leaders who 
seem to have long directed thoughts and ac- 
tions of top level Federal Government of- 
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ficialdom. In the Library of Congress are 
copies, he said, of congressional committee 
reports pointing to the tax-exempt founda- 
tions (Rockefeller, Carnegie, Endowments, 
Ford, etc.) which supply money for their 
costly surveys and studies, later adopted by 
the Government. 

Were these studies genuinely unbiased, 
objective, and nonpartisan (as claimed), 
Congress would have no need for commit- 
tee investigations of “brainwash” or “school 
control” charges. 

The Fifth District Representative termed 
astonishing his discovery that trustees of 
public funds—made tax exempt by Con- 
gress because of their use to benefit the 
public—should use them to pressure the 
Government to adopt bias of the trustees. 


ONE-MAN TREATY 


Among the little known facts his research 
uncovered was one which dealt with proce- 
dure in the ratifying of treaties: 

“It does not require a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate to ratify a treaty, but treaties 
are ratified by a two-thirds vote of those 
present. The Constitution of the United 
States makes treaties the supreme law of the 
land.” 

ALForD said in 1952 a treaty was ratified 
by one Senator. “What a travesty,’’ he ex- 
claimed, “Can we, as individuals sit idly by 
when there is danger of having a handful of 
Senators enact into law, by the treaty route, 
measures which otherwise would be con- 
trary to the Constitution?” 

The veil of mystery is pierced, but this is 
not widely known. Whatever the degree of 
penetration from the CFR (and its inter- 
locking groups identified by Representative 
ALFORD), its origin is disclosed in a 1952 let- 
ter from President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University to a House committee. It 
said in part: 

“The Council on Foreign Relations was 
formed in 1921 from the merger of two 
organizations—the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, a New York dinner group created in 
1918 to entertain distinguished foreigners 
coming to America in connection with the 
conduct of the war and the making of the 
peace, and the Institute of International Af- 
fairs, founded at Paris in 1919 by a group of 
men at Versailles Peace Conference, who 
concluded that a nongovernmental organ- 
ization for the study of international affairs 
was badly needed.” 

Originally “independent of Government,” 
set up “never to be subsidized” by the Gov- 
ernment, and intended only to be “helpful 
to the Government,” the Code of Federal 
Regulations could well have become an as- 
set to the U.S. Government throughout the 
years of its development. But as Repre- 
sentative ALFrorp’s documented talk reflected, 
its helpful advisory nature is now lost to 
a policymaking power group menacing the 
stature of the United States as an independ- 
ent government. 

In his Levy talk, the Congressman iden- 
tified Code of Federal Regulations as an 
organization dealing with internationalism 
“and, as in the case of the Foreign Policy 
Association, its productions are not objec- 


tive but are directed overwhelmingly at 


promoting the globalisra concept.” 

Since my becoming interested in the na- 
tional versus international ideological war- 
fare, the Congressman’s words seem more 
significant. Daily are the socialistic-type 
government programs administered here “in 
keeping with the policy” believed set by 
agency heads, law, or aged regulation. Our 
school-race plights here have shown the 
man-on-the-street the capitulation of the 
judiciary to the “theys” in power. Daily 
newspaper stories of the Chief Executive’s 
personnel choices for key jobs seem to point 
to capitulation of the executive branch of 
Government. 
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In varied newspaper assignments, one 
meets people of all beliefs—in both religious 
and political senses—yet there rarely is one 
so impressively devoted to principle and 
Founding Fathers’ basics as the patriot. 
Once an unvoiced, outdated theme, this 
patriotism or Americanism seems to be com- 
ing into vogue with a national awareness. 
Often it is with an urgency that confounds 
and frequently it is with a humble, almost 
prophetic wisdom, but there is a characteris- 
tic sincere, historical, Christian influence 
behind it. 





United States Gaining Status in World 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a lead- 
er of the free world—and symbol of 
freedom itself—the United States faces 
the challenge not only of providing mili- 
tary leadership, but also maintaining 
a sound, forward-moving economy. 

Over the years, we have had our’ ups 
and downs in the economic cycle. For- 
tunately, machinery has been developed 
to cushion such fluctuations. 

In recent times, however, the outflow 
of gold has caused serious concern. 
Abroad, as well as at home, the US. 
dollar, of course, is an important factor 
in the free-world economy. 

Recently, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, composed of economists and 
executives of leading U.S. corporations 
with international dealings, conducted a 
study on the status of the United States 
in the world economy. According to its 
report, things are now “looking up.” 

Highlighting this report, the Milwau- 
kee Journal published an informative ar- 
ticle by Sam Dawson, entitled ‘United 
States Gaining Status in World Econ- 
omy.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES GAINING STATUS IN WORLD 
EcONOMY—TRADE COUNCIL FINDS HEALTHIER 
GLow, DESPITE INTERNATIONAL TROUBLE 
SPOTS 

(By Sam Dawson) 

New York, N.Y.—America’s economic 
status in the world is looking better all the 
time to at least one group of U.S. business- 
men. They are sharply upgrading America’s 
international balance sheet. 

And they are doing this in the face of the 
first hints of a new gold rush in London, 
the revival of some austerity measures by 
the British which could hurt American ex- 
ports and the call for increased defense 
buildup with its implied threat of higher 
taxes to come which many expect President 
Kennedy to make Tuesday night to the 
American people. 

In spite of this troubled world outlook, 
the balance-of-payments group of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council says we now 
look healthier than at any time since 1957, 
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That was when a strong tide set in against 
the United States, international deficits 
built up and Europeans finally started a 
gold rush that last fall aroused doubts about 
the future value of the dollar. 


CUTS EARLIER ESTIMATE 


The council is made up of economists and 
other executives of leading U.S. corporations 
with international dealings. Earlier this 
year it had estimated that 1961 would see a 
deficit of $1.9 billion in the U.S. balance of 
payments. Today it has cut that to $500 
million. The deficit ran at $3 to $4 billion 
annually in earlier years. 

The continuing deficit since 1957 has arisen 
because United States spending abroad for 
imports, foreign aid, investment, military 
bases and services exceeds receipts from ex- 
ports and services and income on foreign 
investments. 

Today’s sharp cut in the estimated deficit 
comes when Americans are uneasy over the 
situation in western Europe on several 
counts. 

England is having a trade deficit crisis of 
its own and the pound has weakened. It 
currently is spelling out the belt tightening 
it must do. 

GOLD PRICE RISES 

The price of gold on the London market 
has started creeping up again and now stands 
13 cents above the official U.S. Treasury price 
of $35 an ounce. Perhaps coincidentally, the 
United States lost some gold last week for 
the first time since late April. 

England may announce by the end of the 
month whether it will join the Common 
Market. If other European nations join the 
parade, this will turn Europe into a solid 
trading bloc bigger than the United States. 

But the National Foreign Trade Council 
group sees this as our healthiest payment 
year in the last four. It forecasts that ex- 
ports of commercial goods will recover from 
a recent sag to equal the record level of $19.4 
billion set in 1960. But it puts 1961 im- 
ports at $14.1 billion, lowest since 1958. 


IMPORTS ARE DOWN 


It notes that imports declined during the 
first half of this year, particularly in the case 
of autos. Even if they pick up a bit in the 
second half as: business here recovers, the 
year’s total will still trail last year’s. 

The outflow of private capital for further 
investment abroad, including short term 
funds, is put at $2.8 billion this year. But 
the return of income on existing private in- 
vestments of overseas is expected to be $3.5 
billion. 

The group notes that flow of short term 
capital abroad came to a virtual halt in the 
second quarter of this year. The political 
tensions in Europe might send a return flow 
of such investment to this country as the 
year continues, 

So the dollar looks safer than some of the 
disturbing headlines on the front page might 
indicate. 





Athens Messenger—Local Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr.MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard charges from time to time that 
the news media of our Nation has not 
assumed the responsible leadership that 
the present critical times require. Al- 
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._ though this may have been true in the 
past, and though there undoubtedly are 
instances of this today, I believe the 
press, in particular, has shown a re- 
markable understanding of the gravity 
of the current world situation and has 
willingly shouldered the burden of ac- 
curate reporting and more important, 
perhaps, the responsibility of considered 
and objective interpretation. 

These noteworthy accomplishments 
extend far beyond the treatment of front 
page, headline stories. The American 
press, by and large, has seen, reported 
and evaluated the br ckground stories of 
today’s news with an increasingly per- 
ceptive, critical and unbiased compe- 
tence. I believe the American people 
are receiving the information as well as 
the critical analysis of the world and 
domestic news they must have to form 
accurate and meaningful judgments. 
This sine qua non of an informed public 
is one essential of an effective and pro- 
gressive democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to cite an 
outstanding example of this forward- 
looking news and editorial policy that 
has recently come to my attention in 
the form of an editorial appearing in 
the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, one of the 
leading newspapers in my district. The 
Messenger not only gave superb daily 
coverage to a series of county economic 
development meetings I sponsored re- 
cently in the district, but followed this 
with an incisive editorial calling for the 
aggressive local leadership that has been 
the hallmark of American freedom and 
American private enterprise since the 
very foundation of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
the text of this fine editorial in the 
REcorD as proof that the spirit of Ameri- 
can enterprise—the peculiar genius of 
our history—is far from dead. 

SEO AREA NEEDS LEADERSHIP 

Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their country. 

That familiar typewriter exercise probably 
describes more succinctly than anything the 
urgent need for leadership today in south- 
eastern Ohio if the hill country’s economy 
is to regain it once high place in the State 
picture. 

Many civic-minded men and women in the 
area have long recognized the need for this 
- leadership, and some steps have been made 
toward providing it. But, for the most part, 
these efforts have not produced results bene- 
ficial to the entire SEO community. 

The need for leadership was poignantly ex- 
pressed as the 5-day tour of Federal and 
State agency specialists started Monday in 
Athens. These men, at the request of Con- 
gressman WALTER H. MOELLER, came into the 
10th District to advise the citizens of what 
technical services and financial aid are avail- 
able under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

But underlying everything they said and 
did was one word—leadership. They empha- 
sized that the redevelopment act is not a 
Government handout. Communities won’t 
get aid simply because their economy is de- 
pressed. They must form good programs 
for development. And to form these pro- 
grams, there must be leadership. 

The clincher to the old typewriter exercise 
is the word “all.” The leadership southeast- 
ern Ohio demands need not, and should not, 
rest with one man, or with a few, it must 
come from all the people. Certainly, in 
each community there must be established a 
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leader, or guiding group. But if the individ- 
ual programs are to reach success then all 
the residents must work at it resultfully. 

This may sound unwieldy, but experiénce 
has proven that in community development 
too many cooks do not spoil the broth. Men 
who have seen cooperative efforts bring eco- 
nomically undernourished towns out of the 
doldrums, emphasize that the determination 
of all the people is mandatory. This isn’t 
a time for the majority to sit back, criticize 
and “let the other fellow do it.” To be con- 
tent with things as they happen to happen, is 
likewise fatal. 

Now is the time for all organizations, 
church, civic, fraternal, labor, social and 
governmental to pool their resources for the 
betterment of the solid southeastern Ohio 
towns and counties that need only a little 
help to again brighten on the economic 
scene. 

It is a time to put aside rivalries, jealous- 
ies and personal differences and stand ready 
to cooperate for the good of the area, par- 
ticularly for our future citizens; those little 
people who stood by curiously this week and 
watched the bus discharge strange men in 
business suits on their town square. If 
improved working and living conditions do 
not develop, then in years hence those little 
people will leave the 10th district and the 
situation will be unchanged. 

The leadership potential is here. That has 
been proven by successful community proj- 
ects in many towns. ‘Now is the time for 
it to be fertilized by the encouragement, 
labor, time, money and sweat of the entire 
citizenry, joined behind chosen leaders. 
Once this leadership is evident, plans drawn 
and goals made known, then the government 
services can bear fruit. 

Bids for the services under the Area Re- 
development Act will be competitive. Other 
depressed areas are making plans, and to use 
the expression of a famed Civil War general, 
those who get there “the fustest with the 
mostest” will lay claim to the appropriations. 

That brings us to another typewriter exer- 
cise that it is urgently hoped will not apply 
to southeastern Ohio when the Redevelop- 
ment Act begins to function in the communi- 
ties that have developed leadership and the 
necessary programs: 

“The quick brown fox jumped over the lazy 
dog’s back.” 





Fifteen Years of Philippine Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Bataan magazine, which is published 
monthly in the Nation’s Capital for the 
past 19 years, is devoted to American- 
Philippine relations. 

In view of the strategic part that this 
young republic is playing in the current 
troubled situation in southeast Asia, I 
feel that the information contained in 
the following valuable article will be of 
tremendous importance not only to the 
Members of Congress but also to every 
American all over the land. 

Under the dynamic leadership of 
President Carlos P. Garcia, the Philip- 
pines has outlawed communism in the 
island by an act of the Philippine Con- 
gress and he is determined to fight 
against its infiltration in the archipelago. 
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The author, who is also the editor and 
publisher of Bataan, is personally known 
to me for years. He served as expert 
consultant to the U.S. Secretary of War 
and lectured to over 300 Army camps 
throughout the United States. He is 
considered as one of the authorities on 
Far Eastern Affairs and is known as the 
Dean of the Far Eastern correspondents 
covering the Washington scene. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article and accompanying editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
(By Dr. Diosdado M. Yap) 


July 4 is a significant day in Filipino his- 
tory and observance. It was on July 4, 1945, 
that General MacArthur announced the 
complete liberation of the Philippines in 
World War II; and 1 year later, on July 4, 
1946, the American flag was lowered and the 
flag of the new Republic of the Philippines 
was raised. The July 4 date was chosen by 
the Filipinos to symbolize the bond between 
their achievement of independence and the 
independence of the United States which 
had been established on the same date. 

Among those who watched the lowering 
of the American flag and the hoisting of the 
banner of the Philippine Republic were Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, the liberator of the Is- 
lands, and President Manuel Roxas, the first 
Chief Executive of the new state. Official 
delegations and journalists from around the 
world watched as Chief Justice Manuel 
Moran administered the oaths of office to 
Roxas and his Vice President, Elpidio 
Quirino. 

TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


An orderly transfer of sovereignty was pos- 
sible, however, because the Philippines had 
been fully prepared by its American tutelage 
to carry out orderly government and assume 
a responsible role in international affairs. 

An alert public opinion, free press and a 
body of trained leaders were among the 
heritages bequeathed by dedicated Ameri- 
cans who had firmly promised freedom and 
carried out their pledge. 

The Philippine Republic, despite its many 
problems, faced the future confidently be- 
cause of its reliance on its own integral 
strength and the support and friendship of 
the United States. 

Launched during the difficult period im- 
mediately following World War II, the Re- 
public has made rapid strides in its 15 
years as an independent country. Political 
stability has been restored with the wiping 
out of the Communist-led Hukbalahap 
movement which threatened to take over the 
country in its first few years of independence. 

The Philippines has become a cynosure of 
democracy in the Far East, and, as a free 
world partner, is trying to chart a course 
which will lift the country and its people to 
new levels of social and economic develop- 
ment. The United States has been assisting 
in this effort. 

The Philippines lie in the center of the 
free Asia arc and commands the waters 
leading to Australia, New Guinea, Japan, 
China, Malaya, and all southeast Asia. It 
holds a strategic position in the free world 
defense perimeter in the Far East and Pa- 
cific, and is the site of key U.S. naval and air 
installations. 

The Philippine Government has tradition- 
ally alined itself with the United States 
and the countries of the free world in mat- 
ters arising within the United Nations, and 
sent military units to help the U.N. forces 
in Korea. Since 1950 the United States has 
assisted the Philippines in the development 
of its army, navy, and air forces through a 
mutual defense program. Tke Philippines is 
a charter member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
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PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


A unique relationship has existed between 
the Philippine Islands and the United States 
for the last 63 years, since the United States 
took over the distant group of 7,100 islands 
from the Spanish at the close of the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898. 

Ferdinand Magellan, the early Spanish ex- 
plorer, arrived in the Philippines in March 
of 1521 and claimed the islands for Spain. 
The Spanish control lasted for 377 years. 

During the American regime, the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States exer- 
cised a great influence on the development 
of Philippine political institutions. The 
Filipinos not only obtained a democratic 
philosophy of government but also a system 
of universal public education in the Eng- 
lish language, a health and sanitation pro- 
gram, and a degree of economic develop- 
‘ment. 

From the beginning, the United States re- 
garded its control of the Philippines as tem- 
porary and assumed the responsibility of 
helping the Filipinos prepare for self-govern- 
ment. Americans and Filipinos worked to- 
gether toward the establishment of a free, 
democratic and independent republic. 

Economic relations between the two coun- 
tries were governed by the 1946 Trade Act, 
which gave the Philippines a preferred posi- 
tion in American commerce during the 
necessary period of readjustment from the 
old relation of dependency. 

And the force of the mighty military estab- 
lishment was pledged to preserve the pre- 
cious sovereignty of the new state. 

President Roxas lived less than 2 years 
after becoming head of the Republic. He 
died in April 1948 after a heart attack which 
came as he spoke at ceremonies at the U.S. 
Clark Field Air Base. His last words were 
a pledge that the Filipinos would always 
fight by the side of the Americans in any 
future Pacific conflict. 

Elpidio Quirino, the Vice President, as- 
sumed the pots of Chief Executive and in 
the November 1949 election was selected to 
retain the Presidency in his own right for 
another 4 years. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE PACT 


The Philippines-United States Mutual De- 
fense Pact was signed on August 30, 1951, 
by Presidents Truman and Quirino. It 
formalized the pledge of each to aid the 
other in event of conflict. This pact was 
part of the U.S. master plan for anti-Com- 
munist defense in the Pacific and Asia. It 
led to the Anzus Pact, the United States- 
Japan Security Treaty and, eventually, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). 

In September 1951 the Philippines joined 
other nations in signing the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco. 


The eight-nation SEATO Pact designed 
to safeguard Southeast Asia against Com- 
munist subversion and aggression came into 
existence in Manila on September 8, 1954. 
Proclaimed at the time was the Pacific 
Charter, an idea strongly supported by 
President Magsaysay and his Vice President 
and Foreign Secretary, Carlos P. Garcia. In 
the words of US. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, the Pacific Charter “dedi- 
cated to uphold the principles of self-deter- 
mination, self-government, and independ- 
ence for all countries whose people desire 
it and are able to undertake its responsi- 
bilities.” 

By 1955 it had become apparent that trade 
relations between the Philippines and the 
United States must be revised to give the 
islands more favorable terms until they had 
recovered from the effects of the war and 
the relationship of dependence which had 
obtained under American tutelage. The re- 
sult was a revised Trade Act, negotiated by 
Senator Jose P. Laurel and American Pub- 
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lisher James Langley, which was signed in 
September 1955. 

In August 1956, United State and Philip- 
pine negotiators began talks on a bases 
agreement to set forth the terms under 
which American military forces remain in 
the islands to assist in their defense. 


DEATH OF MAGSAYSAY 


The Philippines and the entire free world 
suffered a grievous blow on March 17, 1957, 
when President Magsaysay met death in an 
airplane crash on Cebu. 

Carlos P. Garcia, attending a SEATO 
meeting in Canberra, rushed home to be 
sworn in as President. He continued the 
reform programs of the Magsaysay admin- 
istration and in November 1957 was elected 
to a 4-year term of President in his own 
right. 

Faced with deteriorating economic condi- 
tions, President Garcia immediately inaugu- 
rated his austerity program and called upon 
the Philippine people for belt-tightening 
measures to stabilize the economy. These 
measures so far have had a healthy effect 
and appear td be achieving the improve- 
ment for which the President called. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PHILIPPINES 


This country, whose capital city, Quezon 
City, a suburb of Manila, lies more than 
9,000 miles from Washington, D.C., is just 
a few hundred miles off the coast of Com- 
munist China and the Asian mainland. 


It consists of a cluster of islands in the 
form of a sprawling triangle—7,107 islands 
and islets, by Philippine figures, of which 
2,773 are named and 4,334 remain unnamed— 
with a combined land area of a little more 
than 114,000 square miles (about the size 
of Arizona). Only 466 of the islands are as 
large as one mile square, and the bulk of 
the country’s 28 million persons live on the 
main islands such as Luzon, Cebu, Bohol, 
Leyte, and Panay. On the largest island, 
Luzon, is situated Manila, the largest city, 
which has a population of more than 4 mil- 
lion in its environs. Other large islands are 
sparsely settled and offer fertile lands and 
resources for settlement for years to come 
by the very rapidly (more than 3 percent 
per year) expanding population. 

Culturally, the Philippines floats on the 
cross-stream of varied influences, Eastern 
and Western, old and new. The dominant 
racial stock is Malayan, believed to have 
reached the Philippines from Borneo, In- 
donesia, and Indochina. Chinese, Americans, 
and Spaniards—in that order—constitute 
the largest alien minorities in the Philip- 
pines today. 

Spain in her 3 centuries of domination, 
has left a lasting imprint on the culture of 
the Filipinos. As a result of Spanish rule, 
the Philippines became the only predomi- 
nantly Christian nation in the Far East. 
Today 80 percent of the people are Roman 
Catholic. Spain also gave the Philippines 
Roman law and a strong central government. 
Opposition to the Spanish colonial rule 
helped to foster unity among the Filipinos 
and nationalism was reaching a high-water 
mark when the United States went to war 
with Spain in 1898. 

Filipinos lack a common language. There 
are no less than 87 dialects; five are con- 
sidered major ones, of which Tagalog, the 
dialect spoken around Manila, has been 
declared the national language by the 
Philippine Government and made a required 
course in the schools, in an effort to satisfy 
the common-language need. English, how- 
ever, remains the language of instruction, 
the language of business, and, for practical 
purposes, the medium of communication 
since many of the people understand Eng- 
lish. In spite of its language problem, the 
Philippines has achieved the highest 
literacy level in the Orient except for Japan. 
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WORLD WAR II AND ITS EFFECTS 


The war, including 3 years of Japanese 
occupation, brought staggering problems to 
the Philippines. 

Loss of life has been estimated at 1 mil- 
lion. Manila became a battleground. With 
the exception of Warsaw, Manila is said to 
have been the most battered capital in the 
world. Homes, schools, factories, pert facili- 
ties, roads, bridges, public buildings, and 
communications in Manila and throughout 
the islands were damaged and destroyed. 
Virtually everything that human beings 
needed to conduct normal life had to be re- 
built. There were acute shortages of food, 
clothing, medicine and consumer goods. 
The economy was completely shattered, and 
the morale of the people hit rockbottom. 

The war served to highlight certain long- 
standing basic defects in the Philippine 
economy, defects which neither the 
Spaniards nor the Americans had made sus- 
tained efforts to remedy. Too few farmers 
owned the land they tilled, and the work- 
er received much too little of the fruit of 
his toil. Lack of modern agricultural 
methods made the yield from the land far 
less than it should have been. The prevail- 
ing methods of farming were on an anti- 
quated carabao-and-plowshare level. Some 
farm areas were overpopulated; other fer- 
tile regions were not populated at all. There 
had been too much emphasis on production 
for export at the sacrifice of production for 
domestic use. Industrialization had made 
little progress. 

Principal agriculture products for export 
were sugar, coconut for copra, and abaca 
for hemp (rope). There was also consider- 
able mining, including gold. 

THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


After the years of enemy occupation and 
isolation, the Filipinos at the end of World 
War II had an urgent need for essential con- 
sumer goods and a craving for luxuries. Un- 
der the pressure of heavy postwar imports, 
official dollar reserves declined alarmingly 
from $400 million at the end of 1948 to $230 
million at the end of 1949. 

In an attempt to prevent the impending 
economic crisis, the Philippine Government, 
in December 1949, imposed drastic exchange 
controls and equally drastic import controls; 
but even these stern measures failed to stem 
the tide. The cost of living had risen faster 
than wages. There was a rapidly increasing 
budgetary deficit. With growing expendi- 
tures for education, financing of Govern- 
ment corporations in agriculture and in- 
dustrial enterprises, establishment of a for- 
eign service, and the development of the 
Armed Forces, the young Republic had failed, 
in the first place, to levy sufficient taxes to 
meet its obligations and, in the second place, 
to collect all the taxes it had levied. Re- 
sult: 31% years after its first Independ- 
ence Day—in 1950—the Philippines was in 
e financial crisis. In addition, the Com- 
munist-led Hukbalahaps, by throwing armed 
spearheads into the very outskirts of Ma- 
nila and terrorizing the farm villages of 
Luzon, threatened to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and set up in its stead a Communist 
body which promised lands for the landless. 

This was the overall situation when the 
Philippines turned to the United States for 
the assistance it urgently needed. A US. 
economic survey mission headed by Daniel 
W. Bell was sent to study the economic and 
financial problems of the Philippines, and 
to recommend measures which would enable 
the country to achieve political and social 
stability and become self-supporting. The 
Bell mission studied all aspects of Philippine 
economy,, including agriculture, industry, 
internal and external finances, domestic and 
foreign trade, and public administration. 

The mission gave special consideration to 
immediate measures designed to raise pro- 
duction and improve the living standards of 
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the Filipino nation. The mission reported: 
“A ent solution to these problems 
will be found only through a determined 
effort on the part of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, with the aid and 
encouragement of the United States, to in- 
crease production and’ improve productive 
efficiency. to raise the level of wages and 
farm income, and to open new opportunities 
for acquiring lands.” 
THE BELL MISSION 


The Philippine Government pledged itself 
to undertake the reforms required to meet 
the Bell Mission’s recommendations, espe- 
ially those reforms that dealt with the basic 
economic problem: inefficient production 
and very low incomes. Among the reform 
legislation subsequently enacted was (a) 
the minimum-wage law, (b) the new tax 
law increasing former levies by 60 percent, 
(c) an industrial labor act stating the right 
of labor to organize and providing for col- 
lective bargaining, (d) measures setting up 
performance budgeting and madernizing ac- 
counting and auditing practices, (e) an ef- 
fective agricultural extension organization, 
and (f) land tenancy reform. 

The U.S. assistance program proceeded 
along lines recommended by the Bell Mis- 
sion. From mid-1951 to June 1958; the 
United States extended to the Philippines 
assistance totaling $190 million through ICA 
and its predecessor agencies. (The Philip- 
pines also has obtained loans from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and from private Ameri- 
can banks.) The ICA assistance has been 
in the form of commodities, technical assist- 
ance, and training of Filipino technicians 
and administrators abroad, and support for 
defense and security of the islands. 

To carry forward the joint projects with 
ICA, the Philippine Government has con- 
tributed an amount in its own currency 
(Pesos) equivalent to more than $150 mil- 
lion. This Peso contribution goes to procure 
commodities locally available, and to pay 
the costs of manpower needed to implement 
the projects. 

The National Economic Council (NEC), 
local planning council and Philippine coun- 
terpart of ICA, has worked steadily with the 
ICA mission toward the original prime ob- 
jective; social and economic stability in the 
Philippines, as vital adjuncts to the nation’s 
political independence. 


THE ICA PROGRAM 


When the U.S. program of assistance for 
Philippine economic development was inau- 
gurated in 1951, its goals were: 

(a) To help reorganize and strengthen 
the Philippine armed forces and to enable 
them to maintain internal security, elimi- 
nate all effective Huk forces, and increase 
capabilities for defense against external 
aggression; 

(b) To help increase the nation’s economic 
capacity to support an expanded defense 
effort and concurrently achieve a higher rate 
of productive investment; 

(c) To strengthen internal political and 
social stability by improving the practice of 
democratic government; 

(ad) To prevent decreased foreign exchange 
income and increased defense expenditures 
from causing a loss of momentum in achiev- 
ing economic, political, and social stability. 

Along with improving economic conditions 
and hope for the future, U.S. military equip- 
ment and advice was an important factor in 
enabling the Philippine Government to deal 
successfully with the Huks. By the end of 
1951, the Philippine Government had virtu- 
ally conquered the Communist rebels. The 
ideological appeal of the Huks was consid- 
erably undermined by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment’s land reform program and the 
drive to improve rural living conditions, both 
United States assisted. 
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With the defeat of the Huks and the res- 
toration of peace and order, the Philippine 
Government, with U.S. technical and finan- 
cial assistance, launched an all-out program 
to develop the undernourished economy. 

The joint Filipino-American effort has 
pursued projects in eight major fields of 
activity, namely (a) agriculture and natural 
resources, (b) industry and mining, (c) 
transportation, (d) labor, (e) health and 
sanitation, (f) education, (g) public admin- 
istration, and (h) community development. 
A range of activities not in these categories 
were classified under “Miscellaneous.” 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS TODAY 


The Philippine Government is actively 
engaged in an austerity program. The 
austerity keynote was sounded by President 
Carlos P. Garcia when he appealed for in- 
dividual and Government support for a pro- 
gram of austerity designed to bolster the 
rapidly dwindling dollar reserves in the 
country. 

The problem of keeping the country’s 
dollar reserves intact has been one of long 
standing. It began as far back as the early 
postwar years, with the period of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation followed by a period 
in which the country’s economy was being 
weaned from an agricultural to a semi- 
industrial level. 

The industrial growth reached such a 
pace that there was more demand for for- 
eign exchange to finance local capital re- 
quirements and other imports than Philip- 
pine export products could earn. The 
condition prompted the 1949 import control, 
a measure to curtain export of dollars. The 
following year, 1950, saw a substantial im- 
provement in reserves, but the downward 
trend continued. It stood at a high $335.9 
million and steadily declined from year to 
year. 

The Government continued to conduct its 
operations on a deficit budget. The public 
works was stepped up, but more bond issues 
were floated. Congress was not able to pass 
the bill on foreign investments. 

The outlook for 1962, therefore, has been 
set by initiating an austerity program which 
means frugality and greater saving on a 
national scale. 

The Republic of the Philippines has 
shown, during 15 years of independence, that 
it is completely capable of governing itself 
and at the same time play a responsible role 
in world affairs. This is a tribute to the 
Americans for the wise tutelage of almost 
50 years and to the Filipinos, who have 
never wavered in their devotion to the ideals 
and principles of the free world. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM 


July Fourth is a day properly observed in 
the Philippines and the United States as an 
anniversary day of liberty and independence. 
The common ties of history that bind 28 
million Filipinos and 183 million Americans 
are strengthened and deepened by our com- 
mon celebration of Independence Day. 

This is a time for remembering that the 
fates of our two countries are inextricably 
combined. This is a time for the kind of 
unity that rises above all minor differences. 
This is a time calling for national unity at 
home and unity of all free peoples abroad 
in defense of democracy and freedom itself. 

We are proud and happy that we mark our 
anniversary on the same day that marks 
the anniversary of our former sovereign, now 
our friend and ally, the United States. 

No longer bound together by legalistic ties, 
our two countries are still, and forever will 
be, linked together by the deeper considera- 
tions of friendship and good will. This rela- 
tionship lends brilliance to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world and gives 
hope and inspiration to all those millions 
of people ‘still subject to dictatorial rule. 
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We are proud and happy that in the short 
span of 15 years as an independent republic, 
we have firmly established and maintained 
a truly free and representative government. 

The Filipino people have a glorious record 
of meeting their commitments. They have 
demonstrated, time and again, their deter- 
mination to defend democratic institutions. 

We have preserved the freedom of the 
press—the bedrock of our democracy. We 
have crushed Kremlin-inspired subversion 
from within. Everything has been done and 
will be done to make the Philippines a bas- 
tion of strength against threats of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We must not forget—we do not forget— 
the struggle that we have undergone both 
as a people and in alliance with the United 
States to win this freedom. Yet all that 
we have won in the past are in critical peril 
unless we’ stand together in the present and 
in the future. This is a day not only for 
celebration and rejoicing but for marshalling 
all the spiritual and physical strength of 
which we are capable. 

While the record of the Philippines has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom 
and justice, nevertheless there remains for 
the present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
down to it. Some present day observers feel 
that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the principles and concepts 
of government handed down by our fore- 
fathers. These individuals assert that Fili- 
pinos are traveling the highway to moral 
decadence, a path which has led to the over- 
throw and destruction of many governments 
in the past two centuries. 

However, Filipinos have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
@ revival of old-fashioned patriotism. In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own individual am- 
bitions. We must renew our respect for 
representative government, our respect for 
our flag wherever it flies. These ideals have 
made our country great and will provide na- 
tional insurance for the future. 





How Long Can We Tolerate This? 
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oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the hi- 
jacking of an American plane carrying 
American passengers, by Cubans allied 
to Fidel Castro, was a severe blow to our 
pride, and an unconscionable act of in- 
ternational piracy. 

The editorial treatment of the inci- 
dent by the Mamaroneck Daily Times 
deserves wide distribution. The edi- 
torial follows: 

How LONG Can WE TOLERATE THIS? 

The hijacking, at pistol point, of a big 
American airliner and the unwarranted de- 
tention of its crew and passengers in Cuba 
can only push the United States closer to 
deciding, in military terms, how much of 
Castro’s crazy monkey business this country 
will tolerate. 

There could have been aboard that plane 
important officials of the U.S. Government, 
as well as ordinary American citizens. 
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Would we then sit back and wait for Castro 
to free our people when, or if, he decided to 
do s0? 

The Cuban dictator only too obviously is 
trading on our reluctance, as a great and 
powerful nation, to attack his small island 
empire. 

Too, he obviously is bolstering his trucu- 
lence with a notion that his Soviet alliance 
insulates him against our wrath, which he 
stupidly regards as cowardly. 

But Castro can overplay his hand in this 
game and, some day, find his bluff called by 
U.S. armed intervention to rescue our na- 
tionals from his brutal clutches. 

For there must be a point beyond which 
our self-respect will not stand the strain of 
his banditry and insolence. 

It is possible, for example, that the thiev- 
ing seizure of this big Eastern Air Lines prop- 
jet was planned retaliation for the impound- 
ment of Cuban commercial planes here to 
satisfy just debts owed American firms. Cas- 
tro himself has indicated that his govern- 
ment has had some such move in mind. 

How long, or to what extent will we allow 
such unbridled larceny to take place off our 
shores without effective military challenge? 

Castro seems to be making the basic error 
of expecting our officials to be interminably 
patient and cautious, not realizing that our 
Government, unlike his, can be influenced 
determinatively by the impatient, courageous 
anger of the American people. 

A great many of us may not be too dis- 
turbed by this man’s Red rantings—rather 
we may tend to be more amused than con- 
cerned by the turbulent winds that agitate 
his unkempt whiskers. 

But, when it comes to putting up with 
outright piracy against our planes or ships, 
he may find the majority of us disposed 
to smash him as we would an offensive in- 
sect. 





Havana, the Place To Save Berlin 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
Congress a most timely discussion of the 
current international situation and the 
Communist offensive against the free 
world. 

This discussion is contained in an 
article by Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, Los 
Angeles Times Washington bureau chief. 
It is entitled, “Havana, the Place To 
Save Berlin,” and appeared in the July 
26, 1961, issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

There can be little doubt that if the 
United States is to take effective steps 
against communism, such steps must be 
taken quickly and surely, when the need 
arises and where the need arises. This is 
the point so ably and unequivocally dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hartmann. 

I would urge every Member of Con- 
gress to carefully read and consider this 
article because I believe it brings the 
problem of dealing with the Communist 
menace into proper perspective and 
points out a commonsense approach to 
the problem. At this time, other ap- 
proaches having given little real hope for 
decisive handling of the problem of com- 
munism, let us try commonsense. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this article for inclusion in the 


RECORD. 
HAVANA, THE PLACE TO SAVE BERLIN 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


The best place for us to save Berlin, it 
seems to me, is in Havana. 

Indeed, if we don’t do something soon and 
something bold to show that the United 
States does have a big stick and has not lost 
the will to use it, the game will be up in 
Berlin before we get to it. 

If President Kennedy were to order the 
U.S. Marines to occupy Cuba tomorrow, re- 
move the Castro regime, and remain until a 
freely-elected government of non-Communist 
Cubans gave satisfactory proof of its sta- 
bility, I say the whole free world would cheer. 

And the Communist world would believe 
we mean what we say about Berlin and think 
twice before testing United States resoive 
there or anywhere else. 

There is ample precedent for stern military 
reprisals against Castro’s insolent piracy and 
kidnaping of American citizens. The high 
air is, or ought to be, as safe for all lawful 
commerce as the high seas, and the Cuban 
dictator has condemned himself openly. 

International law accords special status 
to marine forces. They may be landed with- 
out that being regarded by third parties as 
an act of war, because their traditional role 
of restoring order and protecting foreign lives 
and property is legally temporary. Marines 
did this for the first 150 years of our history 
as a matter of course, not only in the Carib- 
bean but all over the world. They could do 
it now. 

We can fight a “limited war” or “police ac- 
tion” over Havana. It is criminally insane 
to think we can do so for Berlin. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Americans and inno- 
cent Cubans would be casualties if the 
Marines took over Cuba. Millions will suffer 
a worse fate if we abandon West Berlin to 
the Communists and hundreds of millions if 
we fight a nuclear war with the Soviet Union. 
The real warmongers are those who would 
rather wait. 

“In the Government,” a top-ranking 
policymaker recently told me, “there is al- 
most never a best alternative. Most of a 
President’s tough decisions involve picking a 
bad course from a lot of worse ones.” 

Of course, the Communists and their prop- 
aganda mills in all countries, not exclud- 
ing our own, would how! to high heaven at 
U.S. “aggression.” But Castro has now com- 
mitted a clear act of aggression much less 
complex than the often fatal encounters be- 
tween military aircraft near international 
borders which have intermittently warmed 
up the cold war. 

Now the Communists and their apologists 
could scarcely make any more noise if the 
United States occupied Havana than they 
did over our previous, ill-fated try. They 
could not object any more violently than 
they did to other peripheral military moves 
this country has made, including the very 
large scale action in Korea, which did not 
trigger ahy world war. 

Armed action against the Cuban Commu- 
nist regime, pressed to a quick and decisive 
conclusion, would be the most popular war 
since Americans went there before to re- 
venge the U.S.S. Maine. And afterward 
everbody on earth who doesn’t hopelessly 
hate us already would join in applauding 
our liberation of the Cuban people. 

But it should be done swiftly and without 
fanfare, as when President Eisenhower 
calmly announced one morning that he had 
ordered the Marines to land in Lebanon. 
By the time any one knew about it beyond 
the beaches of Beirut, argument was aca- 
demic. You cannot program a punitive ex- 
pedition, as the British, French, and Israelis 
learned at Suez. 
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In Lebanon we had an invitation from the 
legitimate government, to be sure, but Mos- 
cow howled just the same. In Cuba we 
would have ample provocation and Khru- 
shchev would surely rattle his rockets any- 
way. But remember, after his banquet-table 
beef with Mayor Poulson in Los Angeles he 
threw his chaperon, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the whole Washington claque of let’s not 
be beastly to Russians experts into snits 
by threatening to hurl a missile or two at 
his hosts. 

How timid can we get? Does anyone really 
doubt now that Castro has got to go? 

When British interests were threatened in 
oil-rich Kuwait there wasn’t a lot of yakety- 
yak in the United Nations, no weeks of con- 
sultation with NATO allies, not even any 
debate in Parliament. The Tommies and 
their tanks just moved in. Nor did General 
de Gaulle ask anybody what to do when the 
Tunisians took him on last week—and no- 
body is hijacking any Air France planes even 
if France is a second-rate power. 

If we don’t show our steel after this latest 
outrage of Castro’s the United States won’t 
be merely No. 2, as Khrushchev is trying to 
prove, but No. 5 or lower, below Cuba. Didn't 
Castro bravely repel an invasion backed by 
the mighty United States, didn’t he black- 
mail the President into asking the widow 
and brother of former Presidents to beg for 
ransom from their terrified countrymen, and 
doesn’t he knock off American planes any 
time he chooses with impunity? 

Were you a foreigner, whose bandwagon 
would you scramble aboard? 

Now we are going to be told, I’m sure, that 
a bigger foreign aid appropriation will cure 
this, that the United Nations is the place 
to take our troubles, that maybe Brazil will 
mediate our little difference with Castro 
when everyone cools off, that the Cuban peo- 
ple really love their bearded bully boy and 
should be allowed to keep him. Nuts. 

In America’s infancy our peace-loving 
Presidents urged and a spineless Congress 
coughed up more than $2 million—a fair 
piece of change in those days—to buy off the 
Barbary pirates who were jumping our ships 
and holding our citizens hostage. Though 
many of the prisoners died before the ransom 
money arrived and the price constantly 
climbed higher, it was 16 years before the 
nail-biters in Washington ordered the first 
shot fired and then only after the Pasha of 
Tripoli, declared war on the United States. 
And it took 14 years more before Commo- 
dore Decatur finished the job. 

In the compression chamber of history, 
we think the humiliated citizenry rose yp 
and cried, “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute” but it was not really that 
way at all. That was Pinckney’s reply to 
Talleyrand, a generation before the last Bar- 
bary pirate was hanged. So we can’t com- 
plain too much that 8 months already have 
elapsed since Candidate Kennedy made the 
come-uppance of Castro a keynote of his 
successful campaign. 





A Forceful Anti-Communist Policy . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I will include a forceful ad- 
dress given by Mr. Albert C. Walsh, an 
attorney, of Omaha, during the com- 
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memoration of Captive Nations Week in 
that. city. 

Mr. Walsh’s stirring remarks have im- 
pressed me as @ true summation of the 
feelings of the people of the Midwest 
toward the threat of communism. The 
vigorous policies advocated by Mr. Walsh 
are typical of the many letters I receive 
each week from people of the Midwest 
who are concerned about American for- 
eign policy and the gains of communism 
since the end of World War IT. 

Mr. Walsh's address follows: 

This week we remember those nations 
which are enslaved by the Communists. We 
recall to mind their tragic loss of freedom. 
We do this for several reasons. 

We commemorate Captive Nations Week to 
remind the Communists that we do not 
approve of their conquest of those nations. 

We commemorate Captive Nations Week to 
remind the Communists that they must still 
fear those once-free nations. 

We commemorate Captive Nations Week to 
renew the hope of the captive peoples that 
they will soon enjoy freedom and justice ahd 
peace again. 

But while we sing and dance, attend rallies, 
and make speeches, we recall the tragedy of 
the captive nations for yet another reason. 
I ask you, my fellow Americans, if we had 
been careful and prudent, if we had been 
forceful and courageous, if we had been de- 
voted to justice, would we be commemorat- 
ing Captive Nations Week each year? Let 
us face the truth as brave and honest men. 
If we Americans had been careful and pru- 
dent, forceful and courageous, and devoted 
to justice in our dealings with the Commu- 
nists, we would not have committed the hu- 
miliating blunders and suffered the defeats 
which have delivered one-third of the world 
into Communist slavery. We would not now 
be commemorating Captive Nations Week. 

Let us resolve for the future to act with 
prudence and great care, with forcefulness 
and courage, and with devotion to justice in 
dealing with the Communists. 

In carrying out our resolution to act with 
great care and prudence in dealing with the 
Communist menace, let us examine our pres- 
ent situation. We are losing the cold war. 
The free world is shrinking; the Communist 
world is growing. The Communists already 
control over one-third of the world’s people, 
land, and resources. They are continually 
threatening, attacking, disrupting, and con- 
quering countries everywhere in the free 
world. Last month it was the Congo; last 
week it was Lads; this week it is Berlin. 
Meanwhile, Castro builds his missile bases 
in Cuba—bases capable of taking the whole 
United States under missile attack. 

How do the Communists do it? How are 
they managing to win the cold war? They 
keep attacking the nations of the free world. 
But not by open military aggression, except 
in remote areas such as Tibet or Laos, or in 
difficult areas such as Hungary, or except 
with non-Russian soldiers, asin Korea. They 
attack the nations of the free world by 
fomenting violent revolutions, carried on by 
a few expert revolutionaries. They attack 
free nations from within, keeping them con- 
vulsed with terror, subversion, underground 
warfare, sabotage, and chaos until the Com- 
munists can seize control. They keep agitat- 
ing. They keep disrupting. They stay on 
the offensive. They keep the initiative. And 
all the time they Keep embattled people 
confused with their slanders and divided by 
their lying promises of a better life.. These, 
in general, are the methods the Communists 
are using to win the cold war. 

What is our present policy? What are we 
doing? Our policy is merely defensive. 
We are trying to build up the military, po- 
litical and economic strength of the free 
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nations all around the world, to make them 
strong enough to withstand Communist at- 
tack. My friends, this is a hopelessly im- 
possible task—an effort that can only end 
in our ruin and defeat, and just as surely 
as it is far easier to destroy than to build, 
will end in our ruin and defeat. Our pol- 
icy is merely defensive. If the Communists 
would not bother us, we would allow the 
captive nations to remain captive, and if 
we could we would negotiate a settlement on 
that basis; we have no intention of liberating 
the captive nations ourselves, or even help- 
ing them liberate themselves—Hungary 
showed that. We are content to let the 
world remain half enslaved. We ignore the 
sufferings of those captives who are the 
greatest weakness of the Soviet Empire— 
we are leaving that weakness untouched. 
We are merely defending what is left of the 
free world. We have surrendered the ini- 
tiative in the struggle to the Communists. 
Our present policy offers no hope of an ulti- 
mate solution to the Communist menace. 
We must change our present policy or we 
will perish. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: who is 
the enemy that we fight? The enemy is not 
the Hungarian people, or the Tibetans, or 
the Poles or Ukrainians. The enemy is not 
the North Koreans, or the Chinese, or even 
the Russians. The enemy is first of all the 
Communist Party; the enemy is the Com- 
munist government of the Soviet Empire; 
the enemy is the Communists themselves 
who only number 4 or 5 percent of all these 
people. 

Communism is _ diabolical. The devil 
shows himself in communism’s hatred of 
God, hatred cf mankind, hatred of God’s 
creation. The Communist Party is of its 
very nature an evil party—it is a criminal 
conspiracy. A Communist government is of 
its very nature an evil system of govern- 
ment. Such a government has no rights 
and authority; it imposes no moral obliga- 
tion of obedience on its subjects; it is evil 
of its very nature. And it is our privilege, it 
is our right and at times it may even be our 
duty to destroy this evil system of govern- 
ment if we can. 

Surely we have no right to enter into a 
peace settlement with such an evil govern- 
ment. We have no right to recognize Com- 
munist conquests. We have no more right 
to negotiate with the Communists than our 
police force would have to make a peace 
agreement with gangsters. When will we 
learn that we can’t negotiate, that we can’t 
do business with the Communists? Whether 
it’s at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Panmun- 
jon, Geneva, Camp David, Paris, or Vienna? 

The enemy we fight is diabolical; it is the 
Communist Party; it is the Communist sys- 
tem of government. We must always keep 
that enemy in mind. We are not fighting to 
destroy the Russian people or the Chinese 
people. We are fighting to deprive the Com- 
munists, their party and the government, of 
control of the Soviet Empire, which is the 
base they are using to poison and conquer 
the free nations of the world. Let me repeat 
that—we are fighting to destroy the Com- 
munist Party as an organization controlling 
one-third of the world’s people, land and 
resources. 

How can we achieve this? How can we 
destroy Communist control of that vast 
Soviet Empire? Certainly not by the purely 
defensive policy that we have been pursuing. 
Then must we start a nuclear war? The 
Communists would make us believe so. 
They would make us believe that there is 
no alternative to nuclear war other than 
inaction, what they call peaceful coexist- 
ence. Of course, it is unthinkable that we 
should start a nuclear war. And because it 
is unthinkable, many people believe that we 
have no alternative but to adopt an inactive 
defense which is our present policy. 
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To help us decide what methods we should 
employ to defeat the Communists, let us 
consider what the Communists are doing. 
What methods are the Communists using to 
win this struggle? They use propaganda, 
revolution, underground warfare, terror, 
espionage, sabotage, subversion, diplomatic 
and economic embargo. If the Communists 
use these weapons against the free world, 
why shouldn't we use all of them except 
terror against the Soviet Empire? We are 
involved in a war to the death with an en- 
emy who ordinarily does not use conven- 
tional military force. If we do not begin 
using generally the same weapons against 
the Communists that they use against us, 
the Communists will conquer us—unless 
God works a miracle. 

How should we employ these weapons 
against the Communists? First, we should 
suspend all diplomatic, economic and cul- 
tural relations with the nations of the Soviet 
Empire. We should refuse to trade with the 
Communists, and thereby prevent them from 
building up their strength to continue their 
attack on the free world. The United States 
was singularly free of Communist spies, ter- 
rorists, traitors and propaganda until we 
recognized Soviet Russia in 1933. 

Next, we must capitalize on the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet Empire—the hatred 
of the enslaved peoples for the Communist 
way of life. We must promise those captive 
nations freedom. We must promise them 
that we will help them recover their freedom. 
That is what they are praying for—freedom 
to worship God without persecution; free- 
dom to speak the truth without fear; free- 
dom to own property; freedom to live, travel, 
and work as they choose; freedom to elect 
their political leaders; freedom from terror, 
oppression, and tyranny—we must promise 
them freedom. Not today. Not tomorrow. 
Not this year. But soon. In the near fu- 
ture. 

We must ask them to help us liberate them, 
to work with us, but not to start a revolu- 
tion until it can succeed. They will work 
with us and die for us if we promise them 
freedom. If we do not promise them free- 
dom, they will hate and despise us. 

We must stop insulting the captive people 
of the Soviet empire. We must stop nego- 
tiating with the Communists. To negotiate 
with the Communists implies that they are 
men of good faith; that their word can be 
trusted; that they have a legitimate govern- 
ment which abides by its treaties and is 
honorable in its dealings. Negotiation with 
the Communists stamps our approval on 
them in the eyes of the world. It tells the 
captive peoples that we are not going to 
liberate them from Communist slavery, that 
we will not help them win their freedom. 
Imagine how the Hungarian people felt see- 
ing pictures of the President of the United 
States toasting Khrushchev. 

We must organize a revolution in the 
Soviet empire. We must use subversion, 
sabotage, underground warfare to make that 
revolution succeed. Whatever the cost we 
must support to some extent any revolution 
that begins in the Soviet empire, such as 
the Hungarian revolution. We blundered 
badly when we failed to give the Hungarian 
people at least token help. 

By disrupting the Soviet empire internally 
as much as possible, we will weaken the 
Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party; we will cause the Communists to 
divert their strength and attention to their 
own territories and thereby paralyze their 
troublemaking in the free world. 

If we adopted this policy of liberation, we 
would recover the initiative in the cold war. 
We would strike at the source of the Com- 
munist evil. We would attack the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet empire. We would 
relieve the Communist pressure on the free 
world. We could eventually reduce our enor- 
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mous military expenditures. We would 
stand a fair chance of destroying the Com- 
munist Party and its control of the Soviet 
empire. We would stand a fair chance of 
achieving a complete victory over com- 
munism. 

This policy of liberation promises to re- 
store one-third of mankind to the worship 
of God. It promises freedom to the captive 
nations. It has a reasonable chance for 
success. It offers the only hope of defeating 
the Communists without war. 

Is the policy of liberation too risky? Sur- 
render is the only policy which involves no 
risk. The Communists despise weakness, and 
take immediate advantage of it. They de- 
spise us because we are confused at what 
they are doing and at what we should do. 
They despise us because in the past we who 
are so powerful have merely defended, then 
retreated and finally surrendered to them 
one position after another. 

Naturally, if we adopt this policy the 
Communists will scream that we are Fascist 
butchers, Wall Street warmongers, reaction- 
ary aggressors. They always do that when 
they are hurt. What choice do we have? 
It’s either adopt this policy of liberation or 
continue to lose the cold war. The most 
the Communists can do in retaliation is to 
start a thermonuclear war. If they do that, 
they run an equal risk of destruction. They 
are winning the cold war now. Why should 
they change their methods? In the past 
the Communists have never jeopardized the 
Soviet homeland by beginning a major war. 
They attacked Finland; they had the North 
Koreans fight the South Koreans. Maybe 
they will have the East Germans fight the 
West Germans for Berlin. But they have 
never begun a major war themselves. Un- 
less they think they can win a nuclear war 
without serious risk to themselves, they will 
not begin a war on account of this policy; 
if they think they can win a nuclear war 
without serious risk, they will begin a nu- 


clear war whatever policy we adopt. We 
must accept whatever risk is involved. 
Would our allies go along with us? We 


must either adopt a more aggressive policy 
to deal with the Communists or continue 
to lose the cold war. We do not need the 
support of our allies to adopt this policy of 
liberation. We must not accept defeat and 
slavery because our allies refuse to support 
a policy designed to defeat the Communists. 
For the most part our allies are paralyzed 
by fear. We must not depend on them. 
We must go it alone if necessary. 

To summarize: We must adopt a policy of 
liberation of the captive nations, a policy 
calculated to destroy Communist control of 
the Soviet empire; we must take the offen- 
sive; we must sever diplomatic, economic, 
and cultural relations with the Commu- 
nists; we must refuse to negotiate with the 
Communists; we must promise the captive 
nations freedom; we must organize a revo- 
lution in the Soviet empire by means of 
subversion, sabotage, underground warfare; 
we must, if necessary, do this alone. If we 
fail to do this we may have to fight a 
thermonuclear war to escape being enslaved 
ourselves. 

I have discussed with you a policy to com- 
bat the Communists using military, eco- 
nomic, and political methods. That is not 
the important aspect of the struggle. Let 
me discuss the important aspect of the 
struggle; the spiritual aspect. 

Communism and the Communist Party 
are diabolical. The Devil is directing them. 
They are anti-God. Because they hate God, 
they hate the works of God. They hate 
mankind. They hate God’s creation. The 
struggle with the Communists is really the 
struggle between God and the Devil, between 
those who love God and those who, like the 
Devil, hate Him. 
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In the beginning of the story of mankind, 
after the fall of Adam and Eve into sin, God 
said to the Devil: I will put enmity between 
you and the woman, and between your seed 
and her seed, and she shall crush your head. 

We Christians believe that that victorious 
woman who shall crush the Devil’s head is 
none other than the glorious mother or our 
Lord and God, Jesus Christ-—-the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

In the year 1917 the Blessed Virgin Mary 
appeared to three little children watching 
sheep near Fatima in Portugal. She proved 
her presence by a tremendous miracle of 
the sun, witnessed by 80,000 people. She 
warned that unless mankind returned to 
God through prayer and penance Russia 
would spread its errors throughout the 
world; there would be another and more 
horrible war, that various nations would be 
destroyed, and there would be a vast in- 
crease in misery and suffering. She implored 
us to return to God, to pray and do penance. 

The reason we are losing this war with 
Communists is that we are hardly any better 
than they are—they deny that God exists— 
we live as if God does not exist—in them 
materialism shows all its diabolical brutal- 
ity—in us materialism is refined and respect- 
able—they want to conquer us, enjoy our 
riches and force their system upon us— 
we would be content if they would leave 
us alone, and we would never disturb their 
exploitation of the captive nations—true, 
our system of government is incomparably 
better than theirs—but how much better 
are we as individuals? 

If we return to God in our daily lives, 
make Him the be-all and end-all of our 
existence, pray and repent, God will remove 
this scourge of communism from the world. 
If we reject God, He will reject us, and the 
Communists will enslave us all. God him- 
self told us this thousands of years ago: 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain who would build it; unless the Lord 
guard the city, they- watch in vain who 
would guard it.” 

Thank you. 





Counterfeiting of State Obligations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement by me 
before Subcommittee No. 2 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the USS. 
House of Representatives, July 26, 1961; 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportun- 
ity to appear on behalf of my bill H.R. 1777, 
to amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit the counterfeiting of State obli- 
gations in certain cases and for other pur- 
poses. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
make it a Federal offense to counterfeit a 
bond, note, certificate of indebtedness, tax 
stamp, tax token or other similar evidence 
of an obligation running to or from a State 
or evidence of the discharge thereof for a 
fraudulent purpose and with reasonable 
grounds for belief that such counterfeited 
item will be transported in interstate com- 
merce. 

This legislation was devised after I con- 
ferred with officials of the State of Missouri. 
They revealed that the problem of counter- 
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feit tax stamps on cigarettes and liquor is 
steadily growing and already has had a seri- 
ous financial impact on Missouri and many 
other States. 

At the present time, a person can go from 
one State to another, have counterfeit dies 
or plates made of obligations from the first 
State and then return to the original State, 
using the counterfeit die or plate to in- 
dicate that State taxes have been paid. 

State officials have told me that they may 
learn of an individual or group producing 
counterfeit dies or plates in another State 
but that they are helpless to prevent such 
production under present statutes. 

The effect of this legislation would be to 
deter persons engaged in counterfeiting ac- 
tivities injurious to the financial adminis- 
tration of the States. 

It would serve as a protection for issuers 
of public securities and other financial docu- 
ments and for investors in municipal secu- 
rities as well as provide adequate safeguards 
to the general public against counterfeit 
obligations. 

At this time I would like to introduce into 
the record a letter from the Governor of 
Missouri, the Honorable John M. Dalton, con- 
cerning this legislation. 

I have with me today officials of several 
States who are in an excellent position to 
discuss in detail the serious problem facing 
the States through the counterfeiting of 
these obligations and first I would like to in- 
troduce to the subcommittee Mr. R. B. 
Browning of Excelsior Springs, Mo., in my 
congressional district, supervisor of the 
cigarette tax division of the State of 
Missouri. 





Sorensen’s Attack on the Nebraska 
Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Theodore C. Sorensen, 
Special Assistant to the President, re- 
cently spoke at the late Senator Norris’ 
hometown, McCook, Nebr., on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Senator’s birth. 

He chose this occasion to make an 
attack on the school system of his native 
State, which educated this young man. 
Below is a most pertinent editorial from 
the Hastings, Nebr., Daily Tribune in 
regard to this speech. The Nebraska 
Public School system is one of the finest 
in the Nation and our teachers are as 
dedicated as you will find anywhere. To 
say the least, this speech was in bad 
taste: 

SORENSEN’S UNTRUTHFUL ATTACK ON SCHOOLS 
OF STATE RAISES QUESTION OF His Fir- 
NESS 
If policies of the administration of Presi- 

dent Kennedy are being formulated by such 

people as Theodore C. Sorensen, special as- 
sistant to the President, and they no doubt 
are to some extent, then the people of this 

Nation have cause for concern. 

The bright young man who left the State 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, returned to 
his home State to deliver an attack against 
it that would make the man to whom he 
was supposed to pay tribute, the late George 
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W. Norris, turn his face in shame if he 
were still living. 

Where did Sorensen get his information 
that education in Nebraska is no longer a 
prime concern? Where did he learn that 
Nebraska teachers are harassed and under- 
paid? Where did he find out that Nebraska 
is “a place to come from or a place to die?” 

This bright young man who sits next 
to the President of the United States day 
in and day out must have decided that he 
would use the “big lie” technique in an 
effort to make the people of his native State 
sit up and take notice of him. 

Certainiy they will long remember the 
day the bright young man went to McCook 
to pay tribute to one of the State’s great 
men and instead used the occasion to give 
a distorted and entirely unfair picture of 
the State’s education system. 

In electing to attack the State’s school 
system the bright young man did Nebraska 
a great disservice and one for which he 
should apologize. 

This bright young man who has been ex- 
tolled for his ability as a Presidential adviser 
showed by his attack on Nebraska that he 
didn’t bother to gather any facts or informa- 
tion concerning his native State, or if he did 
he used a source that was unreliable. 

It wouldn’t take a “brain” to discover that 
the budgets of all Nebraska schools have 
been sharply increased. Anyone knows that 
Nebraska has many, many outstanding 
teachers. Those who elect to leave always 
get good jobs in school systems outside the 
State. But many others stay because they 
like Nebraska. They like its people. They 
like the climate. They are not enticed away 
by the appeal of the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

Such a thing would never occur to a 
bright young man like Sorensen. Appar- 
ently he thinks only in terms of the material 
things. He isn’t old enough or wise enough 
to know that many other things make up the 
good life. 

This bright young man didn’t take the 
trouble to inform himself as to why people 
are leaving the State. He attributed the mi- 
gration to the fact that the schools aren’t 
doing a good job. He couldn’t be farther 
.from the truth. 

Based upon what he said at McCook about 
Nebraska’s schools and about Nebraska, the 
bright young man raises the question of 
whether he is fitted to be in a place of trust. 
He has demonstrated that he is not respon- 
sible and not well informed. If the Presi- 
dent continues to rely upon him as an ad- 
viser then we can only repeat that the people 
of this Nation have reason to worry about 
their future and that of the Nation. 





The Future of Naval Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, U.S. Navy 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air: 

THE FurTuRE oF NAVAL AVIATION 
(By Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, U.S. Navy and 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air) 


(Reprinted from Sperryscope, quarterly 
publication of Sperry Rand Corp.) 
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On January 18, 1911, Eugene Ely, a 
civilian, flew his bailing-wire-and-canvas 
Curtiss pusher out to the U.S.S. Pennsyl- 
vania anchored in San Francisco Bay and 
landed it on a wooden platform built over 
the ship’s stern. What is even more re- 
markable, he turned his Curtiss around and 
took off after the deck had been cleared of 
the sand bags and ropes used as a primitive, 
but effective, arresting gear. 

Behind Ely’s dramatic flight was the 
vision and foresight of a Captain Chambers, 
who had been appointed to look after 
“aviation correspondence” the year before. 
Captain Chambers got together with Glenn 
Curtiss, and the result was an experimental 
flight from the deck of the cruiser Birming- 
ham in November 1910. This flight con- 
vinced Captain Chambers and others that 
an airplane would be of no advantage to the 
fleet unless it could both take off and land 
on the same ship. The U.S.S. Pennsylvania 
was made ready, and when Ely took off and 
landed on its deck, naval aviation was 
born. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
naval aviation, and their will be quite a lot 
written and said about the accomplishments 
of Navy and Marine Corps pilots. As we talk 
with people about the past 50 years and the 
celebration commemorating them there is 
one question that is always asked: What is 
the future of naval aviation? Related to 
this one are further questions: What of the 
carrier in the Age of the Polaris missile? 
What of the manned aircraft in the age of 
the guided missile? In the space offered 
here, rather than furnishing yet another cap- 
sule history or a bare chronology of past 
achievements, I would like to use the 50 
years of naval air warfare evolution as a 
vantage point from which to survey the air 
Navy of today and tomorrow. 

Naval Aviation, is defined by law as such 
aviation as may be organic to the naval 
forces of the United States of America, in- 
cluding the organic aviation components of 
the Marine Corps. 

It consists, therefore, of such integral air 
components as are necessary to carry out the 
Navy’s missions and tasks around the world. 

Since the air is but one of several insep- 
arable dimensions of a combat commander's 
sphere of influence, air combat units of the 
Navy are organized, are assigned, and op- 
erate aS appropriate and responsive ele- 
ments of the larger task organizations. 

In its broadest divisions, naval aviation 
can be said to consist of the fleet or combat 
elements, direct fleet support elements, indi- 
rect support elements, aviation training ac- 
tivities and Aviation Reserve Forces. Marine 
Corps aviation is a part of each of the seg- 
ments; and its organization parallels, or is 
integral with it, as is most appropriate. 

All other elements of naval aviation are 
concerned with furnishing the -fieet and fleet 
aviation units with goods, services, and 
properly trained personnel. The missions 
and tasks of the fleet air elements, therefore, 
are the proper context in which to consider 
the present and future of naval aviation. 


PATROL RESPONSIBILITY 


The international waters of the earth are 
extensive and public. In an era when po- 
tential enemies are strong, aggressive, and 
unpredictable, the sea lanes may hold high- 
Waymen as well as peaceful merchants. As 
a consequence, a great deal of the Air Navy’s 
work is involved with patrolling the sea roads 
of the world. 

These patrol commitments and other spe- 
cialized scouting and patrol (reconnais- 
sance) functions comprise one of the pri- 
mary missions of Naval Aviation. Land- 
based patrol planes; seaplanes; lighter-than- 
air ships; photographic, weather, radar, and 
observation aircraft all contribute to the 
Navy’s continuous surveillance of all manner 
of activity in, over, and on the sea. Needless 
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to say, these observation tasks are continu- 
ing ones and ones which require continuous 
evolution to keep ahead of a potential 
enemy’s technology. 

Patrol aircraft are not just observers of 
the seas’ traffic. In addition to their eyes, 
most of them have an offensive capability 
against submarine operators. A high per- 
centage of the patrol aircraft are assigned to 
antisubmarine task elements. Observation 
can become antisubmarine attack with the 
flip of a switch. This responsibility will con- 
tinue as new weapons evolve from those 
presently in use. 

In addition to the patrol type of anti- 
submarine activity, naval aviation fur- 
nishes fleet commanders with other anti- 
submarine forces. These are the antisub- 
marine carrier forces, and, like their attack 
carrier counterparts, they are prepared to 
operate as a moving area of national sover- 
eignty; not necessarily playing cat and 
mouse with a single submarine, but rather, 
ready to aggressively purge the seas of sub- 
marine opposition. These hunter-killer 
groups, as they are sometimes called, are 
composed of surface units, conventional air- 
craft, and helicopters. They can move any- 
where there may be submarines, untram- 
meled by the need for bases and special sup- 
ply lines—an irresistible nemesis of un- 
derseas craft. As submarines continue to 
increase in speed, range and maneuverability, 
there will be a corresponding need for the 
higher speed and wider coverage that only 
aircraft can provide. As the number of 
modern Soviet submarines grows, there will 
be an increasing need for all types of air 
antisubmarine offenses. 

Close air support aviation has been called 
the modern, long-range, flexible artillery of 
amphibious forces. The Navy and Marine 
Corps implement this philosophy by at- 
taching a Marine air wing to each Marine 
Corps division. By this integral association, 
the immediate responsiveness, so necessary to 
amphibious assault, is furnished to the com- 
bat troops by the wing. Its aircraft are the 
airborne guns, the airborne eyes, the aerial 
troop carriers and supply trucks of these 
modern amphibious task forces. These as- 
signments will continue as all-weather air 
operation techniques improve, and it is likely 
that airborne components of Marine forces 
will be around indefinitely. 


ATTACK CARRIER FORCES 


The attack carrier forces historically are 
the first available seapower at any trouble 
spot; and they are now the Navy’s frontline 
forces of the cold war. 

The fast carrier task force is a mobile, self- 
contained, self-sustaining, versatile, and 
nearly irresistible sphere of national sover- 
eignty, influence, and if necessary, control. 
This unique weapons complex has several 
exclusive advantages over other forces. 
These advantages are derived from the re- 
lated characteristics of mobility and location 
in extranational territory—ii.e sea. 

Mobility removes these forces from pre- 
planned ballistic attack and makes them 
hard to find, and virtually impossible to hit. 

Foreign bases are certainly desirable and 
necessary for many reasons, but conversely, 
sea-based strength is free from the effects of 
some of the factors that are encountered in 
maintaining bases in foreign lands. 

As a brushfire fighter, the attack carrier 
task force can cover a big neighborhood. 
From an enemy’s point of view, the modern 
attack carrier task force is so well defended 
that striking it involves almost unacceptable 
losses. The carrier furnishes a very practi- 
cal substitute for vertical takeoff and land- 
ing (VT-OL) with the very efficient and eco- 
nomical catapult and arresting system. 
This system is also available for quick in- 
stallation ashore by Marine combat engi- 
neers. 
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In addition, we build our carriers at home, 
where we do not contribute to the imbal- 
ance of international payments. Supporting 
the carriers in operation causes no loss of 
gold in rents, salaries, or supplies. In every 
sense, they are relatively inexpensive and 
easy to supply. 

Finally, attack carrier task forces are one 
of the Nation’s greatest positive military 
influences in the cold war. Their value as 
a maker of friends and supporters and as a 
preventer of aggression is a matter of rec- 
ord. The Polaris missile will undoubtedly 
play a greater nuclear deterrent role, but 
attack carrier forces do have a nuclear deter- 
rent role as a collateral responsibility. In- 
asmuch as this is in addition to their lim- 
ited war role, it is more or less a dividend. 

The carrier’s desirability as the small war 
brush fireman is self-evident. The function 
of the attack carrier as the shock troops of 
limited wars is a role that appears to have 
more and more importance in the constant 
but shifting skirmishes with aggressive com- 
munism. 

If the study of military history teaches us 
anything, it is that progress is made through 
evolution, that there is no ultimate weapon, 
and that wars are won by being ahead in 
the evolutionary process of weapon, coun- 
terweapon, and counter-counterweapon. 


NEW FACTORS 


A new weapon and a new area of opera- 
tion have caused an upheaval in the evolu- 
tionary process. The new weapon is the 
nuclear bomb, and the new area of opera- 
tions is space beyond the earth’s atmos- 
phere. But I would like to observe that the 
nuclear warhead, for all of its size, is only 
a very advanced evolution of Greek fire and 
gunpowder. And further, the leap into space 
is no more a departure than was Columbus’ 
first voyage, or the Wright brothers’ first 
flight. It can be strongly contended that 
assurances for safe recovery of the first astro- 
naut will be greater than they were in either 
the Columbian venture or the Wright ex- 
periment. ~ Nuclear weapons may increase 
explosions by 10 to the 12th power, and space 
exploration increase ranges as much, but 
these incerases in destruction and distance, 
like earlier evolutions, do not displace the 
ultimate area of contention: the inhabitable 
land areas of the earth. They simply add 
new dimensions to the age-old problem of 
control of people and real estate. 

As to participation in the new dimension 
of space, the Navy’s role will undoubtedly be 
an important one. A great deal can be said 
for the experience that the Navy has in the 
construction of heavy, self-contained ve- 
hicles and in distant and lengthy voyages, 
as well as the special knowledge that it has 
always had of the spacial oceans of the solar 
system and beyond. The Navy has been the 
leading pioneer in the development of space 
equipment and in experiments in space 
medicine. Four of the seven astronauts now 
in training are naval aviators, and a large 
majority of their training has been con- 
ducted by naval personnel at naval air in- 
stallations. It seems quite certain that 
naval aviation has an important future role 
in the exploration of space. 

In summary, it is true, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that naval aviation occupies a 
vital and growing role in the defense forces 
of the free world. Furthermore, it is just 
as true to assume that this role will con- 
tinue to grow in size and importance with 
the shifting conflicts of the cold war and 
any forthcoming leap into space. As I look 
back on the first 50 years and turn to look 
forward to the next, it is hard to decide 
which era will be the more exciting or offer 
the greater challenge. Certainly, those of 
us who have participated, and will partici- 
pate, in both of these unprecedented periods 
are fortunate. Those who will play a major 
part in the future are to be congratulated 
on their good fortune and wished Godspeed 
in their endeavors. ; 
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Vice Apm. Rosert B. Piri, U.S. Navy 


A native of Nebraska, Vice Admiral Pirie 
was graduated color commander of the class 
of 1926 from the U.S. Naval Academy. He 
was designated Naval Aviator in 1929 and 
subsequently served at sea on the carriers 
Lexington and Langley. From late 1940 
until the outbreak of World War II, he was 
superintendent of training at the Naval Air 
Station, Miami, Fla., and when detached in 
1942, reported to the staff of Vice Admiral 
Towers, U.S. Navy, Commander, Air Force, 
Pacific Fleet. During the final months of 
the war, Admiral Pirie served as air opera- 
tions officer on the staff of Fleet Adm. E. J. 
King, U.S. Navy, commander in chief, US. 
Fleet, Washington, D.C. In 1946, he re- 
turned to the Naval Academy as the first 
head of the department of aviation, and 
at a later date saw sea duty again in many 
parts of the globe. 

Admiral Pirie has been Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air) since 1958. Among 
his. decorations are the Silver Star Medal; 
Legion of Merit, Combat “V”; Gold Star 
in lieu of a Second Legion of Merit; Bronze 
Star Medal, Combat “V”; and four Presi- 
dential Unit Citations. 
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dent Kennedy’s Speech 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, newspa- 
pers of the Nation accurately reflect the 
thinking of citizens in the various sec- 
tions of the country. The New York 
Times today printed excerpts from 
newspaper editorials throughout the 
Nation commenting on President Ken- 
nedy’s speech calling for an increase in 
the Nation’s preparedness. Under 
unanimous consent I include these edi- 
torial comments in the Appendix: 

EAST 
New York 


Beacons of Hope Lighted 


The Herald Tribune (Independent Repub-, 


lican): “If the President raised signals of 
danger, he also lit new beacons of hope. For 
only if we meet the Berlin trouble with reso- 
lution, and without the weakness of equivo- 
cation, can we face the future with the 
strength accruing to a nation of confidence 
and conviction.” 
Other Costs Must Be Cut 


The Journal-American (Independent): “It 
was a call to us for strength, courage, and 
sacrifice, and a warning to Khrushchev not 
to miscalculate our capacity to exercise those 
qualities. It is to be hoped he gets the mes- 
sage. The request of the President for $3.5 
billion in additional defense spending is not 
excessive. But the administration and Con- 
gress have an equal obligation to lift an un- 
necessary burden from American taxpayers 
by cutting the cost of Government in many 
areas not vital to national security and wel- 
fare. 

Room to Avoid War 

The World-Telegram and The Sun (Inde- 
pendent): “Unless Khrushchev is hell bent 
for war, President Kennedy gave him both 
room and cause to avoid it, in his televised 
speech last night. It was a quietly resolute 
speech, avoiding needless provocation and 
alarm. For the record, he patiently repeated 
that the freedom of Berlin is not subject to 
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negotiation. But he offered to talk out griev- 
ances, fancied or real, including any fears 
the Soviet may have concerning a revitalized 
Germany.” 

Margin for Negotiation 


The Post (Independent): “He tried to say 
again, as clearly as any man could, that it 
would be a ghastly misfortune for mankind 
if the Soviets and their East German pup- 
pets undertook a reckless assault against 
Berlin. That would mean war. At the 
same time he endeavored to make it plain 
that, while the freedom of West Berlin is 
‘non-negotiable,’ there is a wide margin for 
negotiation over the larger issue of Ger- 
many’s future.” 


Rochester 
United States Will Applaud Stand 


The Times-Union (Independent): “He 
made it abundantly clear that the United 
States will not abandon West Berlin to the 
Communists under any guise, and America 
will applaud the stand. The defense meas- 
ures proposed by the President, while short 
of all-out emergency preparations, will be 
costly enough. Unfortunately, for all his 
appeal to citizen sacrifice and a ‘safe level’ 
of deficit spending, Kennedy showed no sign 
that he intends to restrain his own political 
programs.” 

Syracuse 
Only Position Pessible 


The Herald-Journal (Independent) : 
“There can be no logical or patriotic dissent 
to the statement of President Kennedy on 
Berlin. The stand of the Chief Executive 
is the only one he could take and retain our 
dignity and respect. President Kennedy will . 
have the overwhelming support of Congress 
on most of the proposals he made, includ- 
ing all of the military items.” 
Albany 
Requests Sounded Moderate 

The Knickerbocker News (Independent) : 
“Although this was a militant speech, one 
of the least surprising and militant parts of it 
was the President’s recommendations for a 
defense buildup. In terms of the crisis, the 
increase in our military manpower and 
capabilities sounded moderate.” 

Utica 
Blame Placed in Moscow 

The Observer-Dispatch (Independent Re- 
publican): “The major value of the Presi- 
dent’s talk should be its effect in Moscow. 
Mr. Kennedy laid it clearly on the line that 
any war ensuing will be Moscow’s fault, that 
all we want is to continue our rightful posi- 
tion in Berlin.” 


& 


Buffalo 
Conveys Firm Will 

The Evening News (Independent Republi- 
can): “The speech, although pitched to a 
very high level of emotionalism for so early 
in a still-building crisis, should sell its in- 
tended purposes abroad: to convey the firm- 
ness of American will to any doubters there 
may be.” 

Westchester County 
Khrushchev’s Bluff Called 

The Macy Westchester Newspapers: “If 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev could talk with 
even a few rank and file citizens of the 
United States today, he might realize, for 
the first time, that his game of bluff is, so 
far as this country is concerned, nearing its 
end. The President’s address, it seems to us, 
accurately interpreted not only the policies 
he has devised for meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge but, even more importantly, it re- 
flected the spirit of our people in this crisis.” 

Newark 
Addressed Nation’s Homes 


The Evening News (Independent): “The 
President’s words were addressed above all 
to the homes of this Nation. From them 
must come the requested sacrifices—the 
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young men who will answer the increased 
draft calls and reserve build-up; the appli- 
cation of another $3.5 billion to military 
outlay with its prospect of budget deficit 
and higher taxes: the preparation of shelters 
against nuclear bombs.” 
Boston 
Long Twilight Struggle 


The Herald (Independent Republican) : 
“The President still leaves the way open for 
peace negotiations. But there is no longer 
any question that we shall be negotiating 
from strength. We are now truly committed 
to the “long twilight struggle.” And most 
Americans will breath easier for it.” 

Earnest but Not Inflammatory 


The Christian Science Monitor (Inde- 
pendent): “It was a measured statement, 
calm in tone, serious in content, and earnest 
to the point of grimness, yet not inflam- 
matory but conciliatory if the men in the 
Kremlin are willing to negotiate in the true 
sense of the word instead of merely making 
aggressive demands for unilateral conces- 
sions.” 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Baltimore 
Request, Not Demands 


The Sun (Independent): “The statement 
’ of the Government’s determination to honor 
its commitments in West Berlin was accom- 
panied, as it should have been, by a renewals 
of the readiness to negotiate a settlement of 
the difficulty. As the President said, only 
requests will be negotiated, however, not 
demands. In this connection, while main- 
taining a firm position, the President took 
special note of Russian fears of aggression 
from a restored Germany and expressed the 
belief that arrangements could be made to 
help meet this danger.” 


Washington 
Must Prepare for Worst 


The Star (Independent): “In the face of 
the Soviet leader’s threatful attitude, we 
are left with no alternative except to begin 
to prepare for the worst. * * * If all this 
serves to discourage Mr. Khrushchev from 
pulling the trigger it will have been money 
and effort well invested. Even the limited 
preparatory measures outlined by the Presi- 
dent will be felt by all Americans, especially 
those whose careers and family lives will be 
disrupted.”’ 

Should Serve Peace 

The Post and Times-Herald (Independ- 
ent): “If sober words and prudent prepara- 
tion can deflate the threat of war over Ber- 
lin, President Kennedy’s measured address 
to Congress and the people should serve the 
cause of peace. For anyone not totally vic- 
timized by a dogmatic myopia, Mr. Kennedy 
made it altogether clear that the United 
States will go to war if necessary to prevent 
any tampering with Western rights or the 
freedom of West Berlin.” 

SOUTH 
Atlanta 
We Mean Business 


The Constitution (Democrat): “Now Ken- 
nedy has shown Khrushchev we mean busi- 
ness. Only the fact of this major military 
buildup can cure Khrushchev’s fancy that 
we are bluffing. And only this baring of 
power and iron can we turn, as the Presi- 
dent did, and say we are ‘ready to talk, if 
talk will help,’ for we are ready to resist 
with force, if force is used.” 

Miami 
Action Through Debate 

The Herald (Independent): “Are the 
measures proposed by the President the best 
possible for meeting the immediate and the 
long-range needs? That question is now 
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open for discussion. Through full debate, 
Americans and their elected spokesmen will 
reach agreement for united action.” 


Charlotte 
An Unavailable Course 


The News (Independent Democrat): “The 
President, withal, has set the Nation on a 
firm, honorable and unavoidable course. It 
is arming to parley if sincere negotiation 
is offered but to fight if force is used against 
us.” 

Louisville 


Psychological Preparation 


The Courier-Journal (Independent): “Ev- 
erything Premier Khrushchev has done and 
said since the Vienna meeting has indicated 
a determination to put us to the acid test 
in Berlin. Everything President Kennedy is 
doing and saying is designed to meet the 
test without resort to war. Our hope of 
success depends on military preparation, as 
far as time will allow, but above all on psy- 
chological preparation. The President evi- 
dently uses it as his stern duty to make the 
Nation ready in both ways.” 


New Orleans 


The States-Item (Independent Democrat) : 
“The Nation will rally, as it should behind 
the President in the firm position he ex- 
pressed in regard to the Berlin crisis. Since 
the inherent risks cannot be avoided, it is 
just as well for the President to state our 
case forthrightly, so that both our friends 
and our enemies throughout the world can 
know what to expect from us.” 


MIDDLE WEST 
Detroit 
Line Around West Berlin 


The Free Press (Independent): “With a 
nonnuclear stick costing $3.25 billion, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has now drawn a line around 
West Berlin. In his speech to the American 
people Thursday night, he did not dare 
Khrushchev to cross the line, but he made 
clear our intentions that it will not be 
crossed.”’ 

Indianapolis 
Language Russia Understands 


The News (Independent) : “President Ken- 
nedy has spoken in the language that Russia 
understands: force. America has been wait- 
ing for that kind of talk from the White 
House, realizing at long last, perhaps, that 
it’s just as important to be respected as to 
be liked.” 

Milwaukee 


Peace and Freedom 


The Journal (Independent): ‘‘There was 
no provocation in the President’s word. 
There is no provocation in his program. The 
two words that stand out again and again are 
“peace and freedom.” They are words that 
have always rallied Americans and will rally 
them now.” 

Columbus 


Propagandizing Deplored 


The Dispatch (Independent) : “The speech 
was an announcement to the world of the 
determination of the United States to meet 
the Berlin crisis and similar situations. We 
regret it as unfortunate that the President 
used that call as a springboard for propa- 
gandizing several controversial items in his 
domestic program now pending in Con- 
gress.” 

Cleveland 
Deficit Could Mount 


The Press (Independent) : “The President’s 
apparent conviction that expensive domestic 
programs need not be affected seems out of 
keeping with the general spirit of his re- 
marks. The President’s estimate of a $5 
billion deficit this year may be optimistic. 
It could be billions more than that.” 
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St. Louis 
Sounded Like a President 


The Globe-Democrat (Independent) : “Nev- 
er has John F. Kennedy sounded more like 
a President. * * * Khrushchev will grossly 
misinterpret the decision of the President 
and the American people if he thinks there 
is not solid intent behind Kennedy’s words.” 

Settlement Is Issue 


The Post-Dispatch (Independent): ‘Reso- 
lute, temperate, and prudent * * * these were 
the things that stood out in President 
Kennedy’s address. * * * Is the Kennedy 
administration prepared to conduct an ex- 
haustive review of American policy, with a 
view to breaking out of the old patterns 
and seriously attempting a general European 
settlement? This is the real issue under- 
lying the issue of Berlin.” 

Chicago 
Conventional Weapons Stressed 


The Sun-Times (Independent): “If the 
United States shows willingness to fight 
conventional warfare in Europe to save 
Berlin, the Russians should be more willing 
to negotiate a working arrangement. This 
is apparently what President Kennedy has 
in mind in asking for support for greater 
spending, patricularly in the area of con- 
ventional warfare.” 

Spirit of Resignation 

The Daily News (Independent): ‘Most 
of the measures he proposed—if not all— 
will be undertaken. Not in a spirit of 
hysteria, but of resignation. If this is the 
way it has to be, so be it. We don’t like it, 
but we’re ready.” 

SOUTHWEST 
Tulsa 
Risk of Fight Real 

The Tribune (Independent): “Mr. Khru- 
schchev has been acting as though he al- 
ready has us on the ropes and there is 
no further necessity for even making a 
pretense of negotiation. In such a case, Pres- 
ident Kennedy had only two choices: to 
watch America’s position decay to a point 
where it could no longer aid the cause of 
freedom, or stand and risk a fight. We are 
standing. The risk of a fight is real. But 
he said what all America has been waiting 
for him to say. 

Dallas 
Price of Liberty 

The Times Herald (Independent Demo- 
cratic): “As Americans we applaud his cour- 
age and his frankness. As Americans, too, 
we will stand behind his decision. We will 
be caled upon to make sacrifices. These 
sacrifices can begin at once. That is the 
price of liberty.” 

MOUNTAIN STATES 
Denver 
Recognized Soviet Concern 

The Post (Independent): “The President 
went further than we had gone before to 
suggest a basis for negotiations with the 
Russians on the Berlin issue. He recog- 
nized the intensity of Soviet concern about 
the security of the Soviet position in East- 
ern Europe and he suggested that arrange- 
ments might be worked out to protect that 
security.” 

FAR WEST 
: Los Angeles 
No Dramatic Surprises 


The Mirror (Republican): “President Ken- 
nedy’s careful detailed report to the Na- 
tion on the Berlin crisis and our defense 
needs did not contain any dramatic sur- 
prises. It was a clarification of what has 
been said many times and boils down to 
a clear warning to Russia that the United 
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States will not be forced out of Berlin by 
unilateral Soviet action in violation of our 
rights.” 
: San Francisco 
Avoided Provocation 


The News-Call Bulletin (Independent) : 
“Unless Khrushchev is hellbent for war, 
President Kennedy gave him both room and 
cause to avoid it, in his speech fast night. 
It was a quietly resolute speech, avoiding 
needless provocation and alarm. We are 
with the President as he draws the line 
against Communist threats, with him as he 
moves to strengthen security.” 

Should Restrain Soviet 


The Examiner (Independent): “Our 
President presented the case for freedom 
gravely and forcefully last night to fellow 
Americans and the world. We think the 
President’s speech was determined, reassur- 
ing, and should be a restraining influence 
on any impetuous act by Khrushchev.” 

Seattle 
Required by Circumstances 

The Times-(Independent): “The message 
was of a kind which any sensible responsi- 
ble chief of state would dread having to de- 
liver. Yet it was required under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Kennedy’s speech was not 
provocative. He widened the door for con- 
ciliation. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, once in 
a while those of us here in Congress 
receive an unusually interesting provoc- 
ative, and thoughtful expression of 
opinion from a constituent. 

Recently, a persuasive paper entitled 
“Space, Our Destiny,” which was writ- 
ten by my constituent, Herbert R. 
Mann, of 8800 Boulevard East, North 
Bergen, N.J., was brought to my atten- 
tion. He urges that the United States 
go all-out in the space race in order to 
give our Nation a clear superiority over 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

Herbert Mann, the author of this pa- 
per, graduated with honors in economics 
from Harvard in 1948 and for nearly 10 
years thereafter was engaged by var- 
ious Wall Street brokerage firms. 
Through this experience, he obtained a 
very broad view of the Nation’s econ- 
omy and problems.. For the last 2 
years he has been engaged in the ma- 
rine terminal and warehouse business 
in Edgewater, N.J. 

Because of the universal interest in 
the struggle between the free world and 
the Communist world, I include, under 
unanimous consent, his statement 
“Space, Our Destiny” in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp: 

Space, Our DESTINY 

To say categorically that the future of the 
United States and the remainder of the free 
world lies in the successful conquest of space 
by the United States and its allies, may 
sound to some as defeatism when it is actu- 
ally meant to be positive and aggressive. 
This means complete control over all of the 
problems as well as the strategic benefits 


space has to offer—very much like the fanci- 
ful pictures painted by the pens of Jules 
Vernes, H. G. Wells, and those unheralded 
writers of Buck Rogers, Flash Gordon, and 
others belonging to the child’s world of fan- 
tasy. With every passing day the develop- 
ments in this field move those pictures away 
from make-believe and ever closer to grim 
reality. Most of us today take for granted 
trips to the moon and any place else in outer 
space—there is no longer a question of how 
or if, but only an anxious when. 

Now what does this accomplishment mean 
to the United States and the rest of its free 
world allies? It will furnish the answer to 
the perplexing problem of how can we sur- 
vive and overcome the continuous devastat- 
ing onslaughts of worldwide communism: 
This is a problem we have been facing for 
the past 16 years, and though we recognized 
it as such and have taken various steps to 
counteract its predatory tactics, we are forced 
to face the fact that we have been losing 
regularly and consistently to the Commu- 
nists during the 16 years past with no change 
of trend in sight. In fact, the immediate 
outlook is even gloomier than ever before 
when one considers the Cuban situation with 
all of its ramifications. 

It is precisely the catastrophy in Cuba that 
spells out our inability to cope with the 
Communists to the extent that we can look 
forward only to eventual enslavement by 
them or a disastrous—and possibly an an- 
nihilating—war with them. For what bastion 
could have been more easily held; and if 
temporarily lost, regained than a small is- 
land 90 miles from our mainland. Especially, 
when this small island in the hands of our 
enemies poses a very serious problem to our 
security and that of our southern neigh- 
bors—and in fact, stands as a constant threat 
to our hemisphere’s solidarity. How could 
such a thing happen? Is not the Monroe 
Doctrine itself enough to give us the moral 
right to have reclaimed Cuba? Have not the 
Communists provided us with enough pre- 
cedents to have allowed us to storm Cuba 
and defend our actions by pointing out what 
they have done not only in their own back- 
yard but throughout their entire sphere of 
influence? Rumania was their prelude; we 
do not yet know where their finale will be. 

We do ourselves an injustice to place the 
blame on the recent Cuban fiasco on the 
CIA or any single Government group. And, 
if we take solace by placing the responsibility 
on one group or one individual, shouldn’t we 
then search further and deeper to find out 
who was responsible for allowing Fidel 
Castro, who was known by many to be a 
Communist, to have taken over in the first 
place? There were some in high places in 
our Government—not the upper echelon, but 
high enough to have their words heard—who 
knew Castro for what he was and is. 

Yet our country heralded the savior of 
Cuba, the father of the new democracy of 
Cuba. And we continued to pay homage to 
its new Communist dictator for more than 
a year despite the fact that immediately 
after gaining control of the country he 
burned all the history school books which 
were replaced by new ones painting the 
United States as an imperialistic colonizer 
which had enslaved Cuba instead of having 
freed her as the burned books said; he seized 
all the radio and television stations; the 
editor of the only non-Communist news- 
paper allowed to continue its publication was 
thrown into jail weekly for printing facts 
that were not partial to “Commissar” 
Castor; all of the barracks throughout Cuba 
had new men put in charge—all known 
Communists. Were these the acts of a man 
dedicated to lead his people up the. path 
of freedom and democracy; was this the 
profile of the man who was following in the 
footsteps of José Martin; or was this, in 
truth, the blood-letter following in the 
shadow of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin? 
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We ask ourselves why? How? We are told 
answers like: “It was the fault of the Su- 
gar Lobby”; or “There were too few H. V. 
Kaltenborns and too many Jack Paars”’; or 
“It was the greed of the large corporations 
which did not want their interests in Cuba 
to be jeopardized”; or “There are Commu- 
nists in our State Department”; or “Simply 
that we were fooled and caught napping.” 
Some of these factors to some degree were 
contributory, and these weaknesses should 
be corrected. For instance, although the 
Constitution guarantees us freedom of 
speech, it does not give us the right to stand 
in the middle of a crowded theater and yell 
“Fire”. Nor should an entertainer with a 
large listening audience become a self- 
styled expert on foreign affairs and speak 
authoritatively about a subject of which he 
is ignorant, for by the sheer weight of his 
popularity his words become almost gospel 
and public opinion is formed erroneously 
and sometimes even dangerously. But all of 
the reasons stated above serve only to beg 
the question. As valid as some or all might 
be, they still fall short of answering the 
question. At this point, we might ask an- 
other question—what happened to China? 
Certainly we were well informed on the sit- 
uation in China. Yet we virtually handed 
it over to the Communists. Laos has ap- 
parently been lost for the same reason. And 
the chances of South Vietnam and Thai- 
land eventually going the same way are €x- 
cellent—and very likely without even fir- 
ing a shot. 

The answer is suggested by the army coup 
in South Korea; by the Castro victory in 
Cuba; it is spelled out in the Congo; the 
problem has been pointed up so many times 
and in so many places that we should have 
recognized it long ago, and, having acknowl- 
edged it, we would be in a position to over- 
come it. But it is so simple, so very funda- 
mental, that it becomes brilliantly subtle 
and escapes our reason. And at first blush 
most will scoff at the mere suggestion. 
However, time is growing short and we must 
reckon with our problem in its true form, 
or else we must resign ourselves to a horren- 
dous inevitable. The answer? We are 
Americans—Americans of the United States 
of America. For us the task of coping with 
the cold war tactics of the Communists un- 
der present worldwide conditions and under 
the rules imposed by the Communists is vir- 
tually impossible. 

We must not lose heart, but rather gain 
strength from the Knowledge that we are 
embarked on a wrong course so that we can 
correct it soon enough to turn the tide of 
battle. And here we must give proper credit 
to the Communists who have placed us in a 
position where we are forced to fight on a 
battleground of their choosing at their con- 
venience and using their weapons. But 
while they use heavy gage shotguns, we 
feel compelled to use only BB guns. And 
it is the very fact—of being Americans— 
that the Communists understand to the ex- 
tent that they make our great strength work 
against us. For how else, but by causing us 
to trip over our own resources, could they 
have made such gains with no sign of abate- 
ment? Certainly their message to the 
world, and more specifically the underde- 
veloped countries, is not better than ours; 
nor is it told so well either with words or 
with actions. Yet, they continue to gobble 
up country after country, and even convert 
infant democracies into their orbit. 

The Communists have a weapon which we 
can never duplicate or even equal. It is 
part of their basic philosophy, and foreign 
and repugnant to ours: namely, the end 
justifies the means. This gives them the 
license and the rationale for their deceit, 
their barbarism, their abridgement of all 
civil liberties, and their imperialism hidden 
behind the cloak of peoples republic. It 
provides them with the justification for in- 
filtrating countries that are otherwise con- 
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tent. and making progress under democratic 
principles, and through subversion, fear, and 
murder to take over these countries through 
the facade of a peoples revolt. This permits 
them to retain control of the new conquest 
by biind obedience of their puppets who, 
for fear of their lives, must shackle them- 
selves and thr people under the yoke of 
their Moscow bosses. Once the “iron mask” 
is fastened securely to the heads of these 
countries, all promises of a better and 
bountiful life are forgotten and the people 
resume the drudgeries they lived with for 
centuries before; or in the case of more ad- 
vanced societies, the people continue living 
under more or less the same conditions as 
before their emancipation—but in all cases 
one important condition has changed. They 
have lost their civil liberties, their right to 
object or complain, the right to have a voice 
in their government, the opportunity to 
worship according to their convictions—all 
the rights which Americans cherish and covet 
at the risk of their lives, and which, at the 
same time, most take for granted. 

This abridgement or denial of human 
rights and the dignity of man is the very 
weapon which makes the Communists’ con- 
quests possible, and which we cannot either 
endorse or develop as a useful weapon in 
the battle for spheres of influence or the 
world political power struggle which has been 
going on for the past 16 years. There is 
good reason for this American “weakness.” 
It is part of the heritage and development of 
350 years of careful and not-all-the-time 
gentle brewing. The first English settlers 
brought with them the rights of the governed 
as described in the Magna Carta and the 
British common law which became incor- 
porated in our own set of laws. These immi- 
grants and-«others who came later risked 
their lives to fight for a principle which they 
valued—the right to be personally repre- 
sented by men of their choice in the legisla- 
ture that passed laws affecting them, their 
rights and freedoms. The American Revo- 
lution did not start as a secession movement 
by the Colonies; that developed later. The 
revolt started as an objection to being taxed 
without being represented in the body levy- 
ing the taxes, and to having certain freedoms 
taken away. It was only after the British 
rulers answered the complaints with punish- 
ment by gunfire that the Colonists felt they 
had been deserted by their sovereign, and so 
decided that he did not deserve their obe- 
dience or subjectivity. Americans, there- 
fore, have had the idea of civil liberties and 
the dignity of man—and democratic govern- 
ment—ever since they first settled this coun- 
try; they fought to preserve these freedoms 
and died defending them. Throughout 
this country’s history defense of the Consti- 
tution which guarantees Americans’ per- 
sonal liberties has been steadfastly waged. 
But we must remember that from the very 
beginning the first settlers arriving from 
England were inculcated with basic prin- 
ciples of democratic government and they 
were relatively well educated. 

On the other hand, the people of the un- 
derdeveloped and backward countries, which 
are the current prizes of today’s cold war, 
did not even know there was such a word or 
an idea as democracy until very recently. 
They have not been conscious of civil liber- 
ties and personal freedoms as such—their 
main concern has been to win the battle of 
survival in the best way their primitive 
methods provide. Being relatively unedu- 
cated they have no basis to comprehend the 
ideological gobbledygook of American democ- 
racy or of democratic communism, or of 
anything much other than what cures their 
hunger, thirst, pain, and keeps them cov- 
ered from the elements. They have always 
been under one form of despotic rule or 
another and have little or no appreciation 
for Americanism except the dollars or goods 
the dollars buy for them. As far as fighting 
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for an ideal or principle, if it means op- 
posing their brothers or countrymen, and 
risking their lives, they have no heart or 
incentive; and this is where the weakness of 
our cold war tactics lies. 

We want to see the underdeveloped coun- 
tries become developed; we want the peoples 
of the world to have a standard of living as 
high as possible; to wipe out famine, pesti- 
lence, and other scourges that have harassed 
man. We want these things won through 
democratic governments friendly to us and 
the rest of the free world. The present cold 
war involves this quest to win as much 
of the word’s population as either of the two 
different ideologies can. The United States 
has waged this cold war with dollars and 
with its gift of democracy and all of its 
blessings. But even if we enter a virgin 
territory by infiltration, and set up our own 
puppets to run the country. we are not 
secure and the friendly heads of state are 
not secure because we hold their loyalty 
with dollars and advisers; we do not force 
obedience, as do the Communists, hence 
these countries are fertile ground for even- 
tual conquest by them. If we treated these 
people in a way necessary to guarantee their 
continued loyalty to us, they would, in the 
first place, no longer be free democracies, 
and in the second place, we would-be 
branded by the Communists as the imperial- 
ists that we would be. This would detract 
from our chief message to the world and it 
would be a course of action which our own 
people would neither endorse or subscribe 
to. Even when we support an existing local 
despot, who may or may not be benevolent, 
for a temporay period until his country can 
be democratized, he is constantly vulnerable 
to the pressures of communism disguised as 
a “peoples’ revolt,” and eventually falls prey 
to them. ; 

We have been trying to sell, even to force, 
democracy wherever we can. And we have 
been unsuccessful. American democracy is 
for Americans for the most part, and in 
only very few other nations can its ideals 
be made to work. For that matter, scarce 
are the places where the ideas we preach 
are sought or actually welcomed. And al- 
most no place are these ideals valued 
enough for people to give their lives defend- 
ing them. All we have accomplished so far 
is to spend an unbelievable amount of our 
taxpayers’ money and in many cases create 
Fascist rulers. who wait anxiously for 
their U.S. weekly paychecks. This feeds 
fuel to the fires raised by the Communists 
in their attacks on capitalistic imperialists. 
So does the fact that here in our own good 
country 98 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation and 93 years after the 14th 
amendment we still have problems of seg- 
regation and civil rights. This should also 
make us realize the futility of democratizing 
people who are not prepared when we, who 
are prepared, and have had such vast ex- 
perience at making it work, still are short 
of the goal of perfection in our democratic 
processes. This proposition should be as 
acceptable to those who press for civil rights 
legislation as to those who oppose it. 

Now then, with the realization that we 
have not and cannot beat the Communists 
at their game, we are obliged to reconsider 
the situation in order to determine on what 
basis we can emerge victoriously in this war 
of survival—which is actually a battle for 
supremacy. Caesar had his phalanx; Hanni- 
bal, his elephants; Genghis Khan, his 
cavalry; Napoleon, his tactics of divide and 
conquer; Great Britain had her fleet; Hitler, 
his panzer units and air force; the United 
States, up until recently, had more and bet- 
ter of everything, backed by a fierce devotion 
to defend its ideals. Every nation’s hour of 
greatness all through history has owed its 
success to a tactically superior weapon or 
modus operandi. This should suggest a new 
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path to embark on in our war against the 
Communists. If we could gain on and pull 
far ahead of the Russians in the conquest 
of space, we would have provided ourselves 
and the free world with the weapon or 
modus operandi which we need to overcome 
the Russian tide. This attainment would 
include manned space travel throughout 
the universe, as well as space stations with 
the power or ability to inflict a mortal blow 
to a country misbehaving. A few years ago 
this concept of man’s accomplishment was 
considered sheer fantasy. However, with 
the almost incredible developments of re- 
cent years, it is almost within grasp. 

The proposition that we surpass the Rus- 
sians’ space progress stems from the belief 
that we have the ability to outstrip anyone 
technologically if we but put our minds 
to it. 

Comedians evoke laughter with their com- 
ments that the Russians are winning the 
space race because their German scientists 
are better than ours, and many have as- 
cribed the Russians’ great progress in the 
field of science to their use of German scien- 
tists they took as pri:oners during the clos- 
ing days of World War II. In answer to this 
argument, we need only to remember the 
“Manhattan project” which was started early 
in that war. The Germans were supposed 
to have the jump on us in developing an 
atomic bomb, but we somehow managed to 
overcome their lead and became the first to 
have this awesome weapon of destruction. 
In the hands of the Germans it likely would 
have defeated us. We accomplished this 
feat and overcame our handicap because we 
knew we must. The Manhattan project was 
given the highest priority; redtape and other 
obstacles were cast aside; the members of 
the project, relieved of all insignificant prob- 
lems, had only to concentrate on one thing— 
make the bomb before the Germans do. And 
they did. 

It is with the firm conviction that we must 
change our course of action against com- 
munism, and that this will have to take the 
form of developing a tactical superiority so 
that our words and persuasions will have 
teeth throughout the world, coupled with 
the strong belief that we have the ability 
to gain such an accomplishment, the un- 
conditional conquest of space, that we must 
consider establishing the necessary climate 
to make its achievent possible. This will 
involve creating the same conditions under 
which the atom bomb was developed: un- 
stinting cooperation by all the technically 
trained experts in this field—American or 
those of any other ally; unconditional labor 
peace without any prejudice to labor; top 
priorities for all required materials and 
mechanisms; and complete withdrawal of 
this project from the political field with far 
greater secrecy about our successes. If we 
succeed here—and there is every belief that 
we can and will—we will have created the 
big stick which we can carry as we speak 
softly and firmly. For only by such con- 
duct can we succeed in the. present cold war 
struggle and deliver the benefits of our free 
society to the less fortunate peoples of the 
world. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following significant 
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talk on a most timely topic by Luis 
Ferré, of Puerto Rico. This outstanding 
industrialist, humanitarian, statesman, 
and public figure, speaking before the 
Young Republican national convention 
in Minneapolis, July 11, 1961, called for 
a new crusade of action to forge hemi- 
spheric links of friendship: 

Mr. Moderator, Mr. Trevisan, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are facing up to a crisis in 
the Western Hemisphere which has been 
much too long ignored by most Americans, 
While we worried about the Communist on- 
slaught in Asia and Europe, we did not heed 
the symptoms of discontent in South Amer- 
ica, taking our neighbors’ loyalty to the 
democratic way of life for granted. No part 
of the world struggle is now more dangerous 
to the United States than that presently 
flaring up across Latin America. 

Fidel Castro has set the spark. And, as a 
consequence of the inept handling of the 
landing operations at the Bay of Pigs, it may 
well be that the Cuban dictator will figure 
in the struggle for the Western Hemisphere 
for years to come. 

But if Fidel Castro had never existed, the 
threat we are facing would still exist. Its 
basic ingredients are not specific personali- 
ties, but the appeal that any revolutionary 
political creed, with its promises to destroy 
entrenched privilege, offers to people who 
have been submerged in poverty, frustrated 
in every attempt to improve their lot. De- 
mocracy cannot survive where social injus- 
tice is rampant. 

While the United States and Canada have 
again and again made new gains in wealth, 
and better, healthier living for the people— 
many millions of those who share this hem- 
isphere with us have sunk lower and lower 
or stood still at the edge of misery and inse- 
curity. For them the postwar era has not 
brought a new or better life. Actually, it 
has put 20th-century living more out of 
reach than ever. 

Under conditions like these, entrenched 
interests have too frequently sought to pro- 
tect their privileges by condoning corruption 
and even entering in unholy alliances with 
military or rightwing dictators to keep the 
downtrodden down. 

This sort of political system is not only 
undemocratic and immoral; it no longer 
works. The pressure mounts, the explosion 
inevitably comes. The result is that com- 
munism is now entrenched in Cuba, strad- 
dling our vital communications lines to the 
south. 

To help you grasp this situation, let me 
cite just a few statistics; they will give a 
distinct feeling of why communism is pick- 
ing up momentum in this hemisphere. 

Average per capita income in Latin 
America is $289. The population is growing 
violently. It has doubled in the last 40 years 
and is now slightly exceeding that of the 
United States. Moreover, this population 
explosion is expected to triple again by the 
year 2000. Even so, pathetically inadequate 
diets, faulty—or totally absent—sanitation, 
and insufficient medical services have en- 
gendered a public health situation that 
should disturb us right down to the marrow. 
For instance, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that infant mortality for 
Brazil in 1955 was 16.2 per thousand and 
that of Mexico was 27.8 per thousand. Com- 
pare that with 1.1 per thousand here in the 
United States. In the economic field, it will 
be shocking for you to know, that interest 
rates in Brazil can be as high as 25 percent; 
in Chile and Argentina up to 20 percent. 
How can an economy flourish with such fi- 
nancial burden? 

To the great credit of our country and as 
one more proof of the high place he will have 
in history, President Eisenhower last year 
inaugurated a new economic and social pro- 





gram for Latin America. It was designed to 
meet these vital needs. The fact is that 
there is a competition in every underde- 
veloped country between investment in the 
basic economy (it will in the long run bring 
greater prosperity to the recipient country) 
and in projects to alleviate the condition of 
the people. Russia faced a similar conflict 
30 years ago and met it by starving several 
million peasants, and then, by stocking up 
the Siberian slave labor camps to a degree 
never known even in the worst czarist times. 

The Eisenhower approach to Latin Amer- 
ica refuses to submit to that sort of a 
choice. Unlike the Communists, the Eisen- 
hower plan does not rank people as less 
important than machines. Thus, an initial 
appropriation of $500 million has been made 
for a series of Latin American aid projects 
that will prove to be of direct help to the 
mass of the Latin American people—hos- 
pitals, schools, low-cost housing construc- 
tion, etc. 

The new awareness of Latin America is 
dangerously belated, but still very welcome. 
Many Latin Americans have been resentful 
that American aid—by the many billions— 
poured into Western Europe during the 
the decade after the war, while Latin 
America was virtually ignored. To this must 
be added the undeniable fact that while 
Latin America was a significant raw ma- 
terial source for the United States during 
World War II, the money thus earned fre- 
quently could only be spent by the Latin 
Americans after that war ended at much 
inflated American prices for industrial 
products. This situation was worsened by 
the fact that because of our involvement in 
Europe and Asia, we had no time to look 
after our relations with South America, 
and we took the line of least resistance 
acquiescing to deal with dictatorial govern- 
ments on an equal basis with democratic 
ones. We seemed to be willing to tolerate 
the continuation of the old order in Latin 
America, but bound and determined to 
build a new order in Western Europe. One 
can certainly appreciate the skeptical at- 
titudes our hemispheric neighbors took of 
our occasional professments of “America be- 
ing the land of the free with equality of 
opportunity for all.” 

But no one in this hemisphere believes 
the neglect of the early 1950’s can continue. 
President Eisenhower’s social aid program 
is one indication that our eyes have been 
opened to realities. Fidel Castro’s rise is 
solid proof that it cannot. And the new ad- 
ministration rose to the occasion with elo- 
quent words in the alliance-for-progress con- 
cept, although it all remains to be seen if 
action will be as persuasive as words. 

We cannot permit the situation to dete- 
riorate further by our inability to understand 
properly and constructively the hopes and 
aspirations of the Latin Americans. The 
attempt to draw Canada into helping us 
develop Latin America or joining the OAS 
for positive action against Communist 
threats has been futile so far. The Ken- 
nedy administration apparently has not been 
well oriented up to now, as can be gained 
from the fact that when the able Foreign 
Service Veteran Robert F. Woodward was 
named Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, he was, reportedly, the 
22d candidate for the job. The previous 21 
just felt incapable to pursue a successful 
Latin American policy under the present 
policies of the men advising the Kennedy 
administration on Latin American problems. 
Ambassador Moscoso’s recent remarks as to 
tre attitudes of some of the men in the 
State Department is a case in point. 

It is nearly ridiculous, if not criminal, to 
think that we, the United States, should 
contribute to create a chaotic power vacuum 
in Latin America. Understanding, a help- 
ing hand to accomplish a shift to free insti- 
tutions of government, and correction of 
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social inequities, yes—uncontrolled ferment, 
no. 

The intellectuals and young people of 
Latin America, if approached properly, with 
respect and understanding of the ingrained 
virtues of Latin culture on a par with Anglo- 
Saxon culture, will respond to guidance and 
constructive help. But not with disregard 
of the excellent principles that made the 
United States great. Inferiority complexes 
to Latin Americans means weakness. Ours 
is a nation whose prosperity has been built 
on the free incentive system within a free 
society. That is the concept we must stead- 
fastly proclaim in contrast to the system of 
slave labor imposed by Communist tyranny. 

The failure of the Bay of Pigs will plague 
us for decades to come. We can only hope 


.and pray that the lesson was learned and 


the approaches will be more intelligent and 
appropriate in the future. 

I know that our Government must help 
save freedom’s chance in Latin America. If 
it is lost—just as President Monroe fore- 
saw—the future of freedom in the United 
States would be in balance. 

What can we do, then, you may ask, with 
intelligence and determination? As the 
first imperative, we must not any longer ac- 
cept the defeatist notion that democratic 
instiutions cannot be adapted for use by 
all peoples. That simply is not true. They 
have worked in-the Philippines. They have 
worked in Japan. They are working in 
India. . 

Puerto Rico is another example. A vigor- 
ously democratic society has grown from the 
soil of what was once a semifeudalistic 
system. As a necessary corollary, the Amer- 
ican democratic industrial system has come 
to Puerto Rico, too. As a result, average 
per capita income is very swiftly approach- 
ing that of the poorest state, and is today 
amongst if not the highest in Latin America. 

The Puerto Rican achievement has inspired 
many Latin Americans to a new appreciation 
of the American system. They know we have 
no qualities they do not have in equal meas- 
ure since we both have a common racial 
origin. We have simply had the advantage 
that we have been able to practice peacefully 
the democratic way to solve our economic 
problems guided by the United States. They 
feel, that given similar cooperation, they 
can do just as well what we have done. 

Yet, I must add in passing that they see 
us living as second-class citizens, because we 
have not become a State of the Union. 
Every Puerto Rican youth finds that his op- 
portunity of being drafted into the U.S. Army 
is unexcelled. But he never has a chance to 
vote for the President of the United States. 
If Puerto Rico becomes the 51st State of 
the Union—a move endorsed by the Republi- 
can platform of 1960—Latin America will be 
electrified. There will be positive proof that 
the United States and the democratic sys- 
tem have the flexibility to embrace Puerto 
Ricans of Latin background just as it has 
Minnesotans of Scandinavian and Germanic 
origin. No heavier blow could be given to 
the idea that Americans are racially 
prejudiced. 

Championing representative government 
as workable and desirable for the entirety 
of Latin America needs more than the en- 
thusiasm natural to a freeman, however. 
We must be specific and pragmatic, in the 
great American tradition. Accordingly, I 
recently advanced a detailed working pro- 
gram which, I am happy to report, has been 
widely noted, including amongst Members 
of the U.S. Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as the diplomatic corps 
from the Latin American nations in 
Washington. 

As a first step I urge that we combine with 
all our fellow members of the Organization 
of American States and establish a Pan 
American Code. 
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The cornerstone upon which such a code 
should be founded would be a prohibition 
against the creation of any government in 
our hemisphere that is not some form of 
representative democracy. Imstead of the 
unilateral Monroe doctrine, we would sub- 
scribe to the Pan-American democratic doc- 
trine. A basic requirement, therefore, would 
be regular and absolutely free elections. 
Possibly, the code would go as far as lay- 
ing down some formula under which the 
OAS would supervise such elections. 

Indispensably, the code would also com- 
mit the nations to economic progress for all 
classes. Necessary steps would include: 

1. A common market, in which tariffs and 
other trade barriers are gradually reduced as 
wages are increased. 

2. A Pan American Loan Fund to finance 
economic development (a great part of the 
capital would, of course, come from the 
United States, and we should insist upon 
the same sort of self-help system among 
recipients that crowned the success of the 
Marshall plan). This would help to make 
private capital available and reduce pro- 
hibitive interest rates. 

3. Regional minimum wages, to be at- 
tained within a fixed period of time, say 10 
years. This phase of the code program 
should be supervised by regional boards that 
would review the minimum standards peri- 
odicalily and raise them in line with the 
gains scored im productivity (which should 
be considerable thanks, to the adoption of 
better production techniques and the eco- 
nomic stimulation of the Common Market). 

4. A minimum standard of social protec- 
tion, establishing the rights of unionization 
and collective bargaining; workman’s com- 
pensation; maximum hours of work per 
week and per day; the employee’s right to 
regular vacations with pay; unemployment 
insurance; social security and all other basic 
social benefits. 

5. The encouragement of private invest- 
ment (the U.S. Government should help in 
this by guaranteeing private investments 
by U.S. entrepreneurs against unlawful and 
willful expropriation or blocking of cur- 
rency, provided these investors are willing to 
permit local participation in their Latin 
Aimerican ventures equaling at least 40 per- 
cent of total capital). 

6. Special tax treatment by host countries 
(and by the United States) on profits re- 
turned to the United States where the entre- 


preneur has assumed leadership in the pay-- 


ment of higher wages and broader fringe 
benefits. 

7. A progressive income tax—the founda- 
tion of an equitable tax policy—to be estab- 
lished in all countries. The code would pre- 
scribe minimum standards. 

8. Standards on public education, sanita- 
tion and health, norms to be determined 
in terms of minimum percentages of na- 
tional budgets to be appropriated to these 
purposes. 

9. An FHA system for all those acceding to 
the code in order to spur homebuilding 
throughout the hemisphere. 

10. Pan American Cultural Centers for the 
various nations, to be financed from a com- 
mon fund, with the objective of stimulating 
the exchange of students throughout the 
Americas. 

This is a practical plan. It would work. 
And, I am convinced, it can be attained. 
By it, we shall be able to strike a massive 
blow against poverty, tyranny, and prejudice. 

Our responsibilities in saving Latin Amer- 
ica are immediate and very heavy. I hope 
our party will take the lead in working with 
Latin America. I am not, please under- 
stand, asking for pious declarations. Over 
the years, vast amounts of money will be 
needed. Moreover, Republican Congressmen 
must be in the forefront in fighting any 
moves to unfairly restrict the importation 
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of goods from Latin America, despite pos- 
sible frictions in their own constituencies. 

But, of course, we cannot do it alone. 
Self-help is the real key to the problem. I 
think many Latin Americans have awakened 
to what Castro really represents during re- 
cent weeks. The most immediate need, 
however, is to mobilize the core of Latin 
America’s middle classes and those well- 
to-do people who have ready investment 
capital. 

Their past negligence has contributed to 
the conditions that are now breeding com- 
munism. They must awake. Capital must 
be put to productive purposes, invested at 
economic—not usurious—rates. There is 
not now any guarantee that the deluge will 
wait for a later generation. Those possess- 
ing the means to help must now join in 
creating something very much like the Pan 
American Code. Business as usual must be 
a thing of the past. Now we are all en- 
gaged in a crusade. The crusade for pros- 
perity with freedom. 

For that reason, I plan to make later on 
this year a 5-week tour of South America, 
visiting each of the 10 countries of that 
continent. I shall see many groups, study 
broadly and, hopefully, learn much. 

In addition, however, I shall meet with 
the propertied classes, asking them to join 
in the crusade. I know there is already an 
awareness among them as to the urgency of 
a change. The younger generation under- 
stands their duty to help bring it about. 
They understand, as I do, that capital in 
a democracy is not a privilege to be enjoyed 
selfishly. It carries with it social obligations. 
And they are anxious to do their duty. We 
must provide the opportunities and the tools 
for coordinated action. 

My arguments to them—and to you to- 
day—are based on the proposition that ei- 
ther the whole world will be free, or it will 
inevitably be wholly slave. We must go to 
work to preserve this hemisphere. 

And now, Mr. Moderator, I look forward 
to our discussion. 





Resolution of the Young Men’s Business 


Club of New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith a resolution adopted on yester- 
day by the Young Men’s Business Club 
of New Orleans. 

This resolution is self-explanatory. I 
commend it to the attention to all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. I am certain that it ex- 
presses the feeling of all Americans, who 
are fed up with the tin-pot Communist 
puppet, Castro, in Cuba. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE YOUNG MEN’s BUSINESS CLUB OF 
GREATER NEW ORLEANS IN GENERAL MEET- 
ING ASSEMBLED ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
1961 
Whereas in the year 1776 the Thirteen 

Original American Colonies, the predecessors 

of our great United States of America, did, by 

their initiative, decide that they were being 
oppressed and suppressed of fundamental 

human liberties to an extent that they did, 

by their Declaration of Independence, set in- 

to motion, against almost insurmountable 
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odds, a war that resulted in their obtaining 
these coveted freedoms, and their status as 
an independent nation; and 

Whereas since that time, the history of 
this great Nation has been replete with many 
instances of an intense spirit of national 
pride and fierce love of freedom, perhaps 
best illustrated by Robert Goodloe Harper's 
statement, made at a dinner on June 18, 1798, 
of “Millions for Defense but Not One Cent 
for Tribute;” and 

Whereas with this keen appreciation of 
these sentiments, the United States of Amer- 
ica has come to be the most powerful, and, 
when the occasion demands it, the most 
fiercely competivtive nation in the world; 
and 

Whereas a tyrannical, communistic re- 
gime has been created and presently exists 
just a few short miles from our national 
boundaries, on the island of Cuba; a re- 
gime that not only threatens our national 
security, because of the nature of its govern- 
ment and the geographical proximity of its 
location, but also, because of its insolent 
and arrogant disregard for the conventional, 
internationally recognized rules of interna- 
tional law, particularly where the United 
States of America is concerned, threatens 
our status as a universally recognized world 
leader; and 

Whereas this ostentatious, obnoxious at- 
titude has been most recently and most em- 
phatically illustrated by the act of piracy 
of July 24, 1961, at which time a Cuban 
Communist sympathizer commandeered at 
gun point an Eastern Airlines airplane, the 
private property of an American corporation, 
and forced said plane to deviate from its 
original U.S. destinations and reroute its 
flight to Havana, Cuba; and 

Whereas by the general silence, and more 
particularly, by the few uttered remarks 
that the communistic government of Dicta- 
tor Fidel Castro has uttered on the subject, 
it is to be clearly concluded that said act of 
outright piracy received at least the tacit 
consent, and most probably the outright 
sponsorship, of his regime; and 

Whereas although the United States of 
America has always been a Nation dedi- 
cated to the preservation of peace with jus- 
tice but has never, and will never, subscribe 
to the theory of peace at any price, which 
acquiescence to this act of condoned piracy 
would necessarily embrace: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Young Men’s Business 
Club of Greater New Orleans go on record 
as urging President John F. Kennedy to take 
most immediate and positive steps to de- 
mand immediate return of the captured 
Eastern Air Lines airplane in question; and 
that in lieu of its return within 72 hours 
from the time of his formal demands, he be 
urged to take whatever forceful steps he 
may deem necessary, up to and including 
mobilization of U.S. troops and invasion of 
Cuba, if necessary, to accomplish this ob- 
jective. 





One Dentist Who Does Not Agree With 
the American Dental Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I received a letter, dated June 27, 
from Dr. Emil Eichel, one of my consti- 
tuents. Dr. Eichel is a prominent dentist 
whose letter expressed a refreshing point 
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of view in regard to the question of med- 
ical and dental assistance for elderly 
persons through the social security pro- 
gram. He takes direct issue with the 
American Dental Association in this re- 
gard and make a cogent case for this 
much needed legislation. I requested 
and received permission from Dr. Eichel 
to insert his thoughtful letter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I do so 
here under leave to extend my remarks. 
New York, N.Y., June 27, 1961. 

Hon. WILLIAM F. RYAN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been advised in a bulletin 
issued by the American Dental Association to 
write to my representative, stating my stand 
on H.R. 4222 on which hearings are to be held 
in mid-July. I sincerely trust my views 
coincide with yours and I am almost sure, 
they do, judging by the many constructive 
stands you have taken. I definitely do not 
agree with the American Dental Association 
and am wholeheartedly for the bill. 

I have given this question much thought 
and have based my conclusion on my many 
years of experience and knowledge of the 
average man. In my practice I treat the 
average man who works to make ends meet. 
I find there are many to whom dentistry is 
a luxury instead of the necessity it should 
be. When a man has to make a sacrifice 
to pay his bill, then dentistry is a luxury 
to him. The clamor that this country does 
not have enough dentists to go around is 
another fallacy since many dentists are idle 
because people cannot afford it. 

We must of necessity go back to 1932 when 
history tells us this country was in a social 
upheaval. This gave birth to the many 
social security laws which still prevail in 
spite of the fact that in the interim different 
political parties had been at the helm. His- 
tory also tells us that at that time a bill 
such as H.R. 4222 was awaiting the signature 
of F.D.R. but the strong hand of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association kept the weaker hand 
of F.D.R. from signing it. How long can 
these forces win out? People covered by 
social security live in dignity, which Webster 
defines as moral worth. One has only to 
visit places like Bellevue Hosp:.al to see 
degradation, loss of moral worth, perhaps 
through no fault of the individual. We 
place a strong value on the country’s pres- 
tige. Shall the dignity of the individual fall 
by the wayside. We despise dictatorships in 
any form be they demagogues like organized 
groups who gain their ends only by sub- 
jugating others. In this class are the power- 
ful lobbyists such as the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

This bill when passed, as passed it must be, 
will make the man and woman reaching the 
golden age of 65 feel that he had made his 
contribution toward his own security and 
can face his fellow man with dignity through 
any adversity that may strike him. 

It is a pleasure to receive your newsletters 
and your constiuents know they are ably 
represented. With kirdest regards from Mrs. 
Eichel, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMIL EICHEL. 





Tax Equity for the Self-Employed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include a very interesting and 
most understandable explanation of the 
provisions of H.R. 10, a bill which seeks 
to permit self-employed individuals con- 
sider tax-deferred retirement plans, by 
the author, the Honorable EuGENE J. 
KeEoGH, of New York. 

Congressman KEocH has fought per- 
sistently and courageously for this leg- 
islation for several years and the bill 
recently passed the House and is now 
awaiting action in the Senate. As 
spokesman for this legislation, his state- 
ment will be of particular interest to the 
members of the bar who have supported 
this legislation over the years. 

Tax EQUITY FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


(Mr. KEocH outlines the provisions of H.R. 
10, legislation to permit self-employed indi- 
viduals to participate in tax-deferred retire- 
ment plans. As principal sponsor of H.R. 10 
since 1951, Mr. KEoGH predicts the enactment 
of this legislation during the 87th Congress. 
The House passed the bill on June 5.) 


(By EuceNe J. KEoGH, Member of Congress, 
Ninth District, New York) 


For many years the self-employed groups, 
approximately 70 in number, have been the 
most vocal in bringing their plight to the 
attention of Congress, and the most persever- 
ing in seeking the enactment of remedial leg- 
islation that would provide them tax treat- 
ment for their retirement savings comparable 
to that now accorded to employees covered 
by employer-financed pension plans. 

While a number of the small business, 
farm, and professional organizations have 
been diligently working in this area, the legal 
profession, as might be expected, has taken 
the initiative in formulating proposals for 
equality of treatment. 

To the best of my knowledge, the first 
organized effort looking to the formulation 
of remedial legislation occurred in 1945, when 
a group of New York lawyers met and inau- 
gurated discussion on ways and means of 
providing a restricted retirement program, 
not only for themselves and other self- 
employed individuals, but for all the 30 mil- 
lion to 40 million employees who were not 
covered by any voluntary employer-employee 
pension-benefit plan. It was hoped that this 
could be accomplished by amending section 
165 of the 1939 Internal Revenue Code so as 
to permit self-employed persons to be treated 
as their own employees for the purposes of 
any employee pension plan set up by them. 
Unfortunately, it was found that such a pro- 
gram could not qualify under the Treasury 
Department’s ruling. 

On March 25, 1950, the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association appointed a 
special committee on retirement benefits to 
give further consideration to the general 
problem. The chairman of this committee 
was George Roberts, a distinguished New 
York lawyer, long active in American and 
New York Bar circles. Shortly thereafter, a 
similar committee was named by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
with Roswell Magill as its chairman. Among 
the most active, then and now, is Leslie 
Rapp, of New York, the present chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s advisory com- 
mittee to the committee on retirement bene- 
fits. 

Several months after the formation of 
these committees, it was decided that a bill 
should be drafted for introduction and, in 
the summer of 1951, a form of bill was finally 
agreed upon by the several bar association 
committees. The late Congressman Dan 


Reed, Republican of New York, and I agreed . 


to sponsor the measure in Congress on a 
bipartisan basis. It was introduced on June 
7, 1951, during the first session of the 82d 
Congress. 

The final step, and a most significant one 
in the development of this legislation, oc- 
curred in 1956 when the newly elected Pres- 
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ident of the American Bar Association, David 
F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, included the 
enactment of the Keogh-Jenkins bill as one 
of the principal goals to be achieved during 
his administration. Early in the following 
year, the American Bar Association arranged 
the formation of the American Thrift As- 
sembly of 10 million self-employed, com- 
posed of the leading self-employed associa- 
tions supporting the bill. 

The chairman of the American Thrift As- 
sembly, F. Joseph (Jiggs) Donohue, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., serves in a dual capacity, since « 
he is also the chairman of the special com- 
mittee on retirement benefits of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The counsel for the 
assembly is Ralph E. Becker, of Washington. 
Under the leadership of these men, immess- 
urable progress had been made and in such 
@ way as to gain the respect of proponents 
and opponents alike. 

H.R. 10, I believe, is an example of how a 
good idea can be translated into legislation 
and, I hope, enacted into law in the near 
future. 

Your president and my good friend, Whit- 
ney North Seymour, has done a remarkable 
job in bringing this legislation to the atten- 
tion of members of the bar wherever he has 
had occasion to address them. In this re- 
spect, I should also like to commend the di- 
rector of the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on the very able service 
which he is rendering. Because of the good 
work done by these gentlemen and the 
American Thrift Assembly, it will not be 
necessary for me to dwell at any great length 
on the legislative background of H.R. 10. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BILL TO THE SELF- 
EMPLOYED 


The importance of the bill to the self-em- 
ployed can best be explained by the follow- 
ing illustration which shows clearly the rec- 
ognized inequity in the present tax law. 

Let’s take, for example, an individual— 
a lawyer—who works for a corporation which 
pays him $10,000 a year as salary and puts 
an additional $1,000 in a retirement fund 
for him each year. Our attorney is not 
taxed on the $11,000 yearly compensation 
because the law allows him to postpone the 
payment of taxes on the $1,000 contributed 
to his retirement fund by his employer until 
he actually receives the income in later 
years. Also, the interest earned on this 
money would not be taxed currently. After 
30 years, assuming a 4-percent compound 
interest rate, the retirement fund for this 
employee would total $58,300. 

Suppose the same attorney chose to op- 
erate as a self-employed individual. He 
earned $11,000 and wished to set aside $1,000 
less taxes, each year for retirement. He 
would have accumulated $36,900 after 30 
years, assuming the same 4-percent com- 
pound interest rate. This is because after 
paying taxes on the $1,000 he would have 
$740 left to set aside for retirement—and the 
interest on the fund would also be taxed. 

The difference, which amounts to $21,400, 
is a heavy price for him to pay in order to 
maintain the individualism which is so char- 
acteristic of the self-employed and this great 
democracy of ours. The difference, or the 
loss of $21,400, is more significant when 
millions of self-employed persons reach age 
65, or retire. 

The practical effect of this inequity is to 
make it extremely difficult for the self-em- 
ployed person, at any level of income, to set 
aside adequate amounts for later-year ben- 
efits. 

According to a fairly recent survey made 
by the Bank of New York, among 20,000 law- 
yers, physicians and dentists, 70 percent of 
the respondents had no planned retirement 
program of any kind. I am confident that 
a similar survey of many of the other self- 
employed groups in this country, for in- 
stance the farmers, would disclose that an 
even higher percentage of them do not have 
a planned retirement program. * 
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The newest version of H.R. 10 embraces a 
somewhat different approach from that in- 
troduced in prior Congresses. Instead of al- 
lowing the self-employed a limited tax de- 
duction for amounts voluntarily set aside 
for their retirement, either in restricted 
trusts or insurance or annuity policies, the 
present H.R. 10 adopts the general form of 
the Senate Finance Committee bill of the 
86th Congress which would have brought 
self-employed persons under existing legisla- 
tion relating to nondiscriminatory, tax-fav- 
ored private retirement plans by allowing 
them to be treated as their own employers 
and employees. 

The new H.R. 10 makes a number of im- 
portant changes in the Senate draft: (a) It 
eliminates all proposed restrictions on cor- 
porate pension plans covering so-called own- 
er-employees; (b) it does not require a self- 
employed person to include his employees 
under the plan unless they are more than 
three in number (excluding part-time or 
seasonal employees; (c) it modifies ‘the se- 
vere limitations of the Senate bill on the 
amount of contributions which can be made 
on behalf of owner-employees (i.e., sole pro- 
prietors and partners having more than a 
10-percent interest in the business); and 
(d) it bases the self-employed individual's 
contribution on the amount of his self-em- 
ployment earnings rather than on his earned 
income from the business. 

Other features of the pending H.R. 10 in- 
clude the following: 

1. When there are more than three em- 
ployees and the plan covers any owner-em- 
ployee, the employee’s rights must be non- 
forfeitable for the plan to qualify. 

2. There is no stepped-up contribution 
for persons over age 50 and no lifetime limit 
on contributions. 

3. Generally, contributions on behalf of 
the owner-employees may not exceed $2,500 
or 10 percent of self-employment earnings, 
whichever is less. However, if there are more 
than three employees and the plan covers 
owner-employees as well as others, the basic 
contribution may be exceeded, so long as the 
same ratio of contributions to compensation 
applies to all persons under the plan on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

4. Partners having no more than a 10-per- 
cent interest in the business are in general 
affected by the same rules as true employes. 

5. The plan cannot have a waiting period 
for employee coverage of more than 3 
years (instead of 5 years as under qualified 
pension plans generally). 

6. No benefits can be paid to an owner- 
employee under the plan before he reaches 
the age of 5914 years, except in case of dis- 
ability, and must commence not later than 
age 70%. 

7. Retirement benefits payable to a self- 
employed person will be taxed as ordinary 
income as and when received, except that 
(a) in lieu of capital gain treatment, lump 
sum payments after age 59%, (and after at 
least 5 years coverage) or on death or dis- 
ability shall not be subject to tax greater 
than five times the increase in tax resulting 
from the inclusion in gross income of one- 
fifth of the distribution and (b) distribu- 
tions of $2,500 or more prior to age 591, 
shall be taxed at not less than 110 percent of 
the liability which would have resulted had 
the distribution been spread over the tax- 
able year and the 4 prior years. 

8. Retirement funds can be invested with 
a bank as trustee or used to purchase retire- 
ment annuities from an insurance com- 
pany. Altgrnatively, the bill permits the 
plan to provide for custodial accounts to be 
set up with a bank if the investment of the 
contributions and earnings is made solely in 
regulated investment company stock and also 
allows the employer to purchase and dis- 
tribute to his employees a special form of 
nontransferable U.S. bonds redeemable after 
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age 5912 or disability and providing for the 
payment of interest only upon redemption. 
Investment can also be made in face-amount 
certificates. . 
PROFESSIONAL MEN MAY FORSAKE PRIVATE 
PRACTICE 


I believe that unless something is done to 
make self-employment as attractive as em- 
ployee status, there is a real danger that 
many professional men will bypass the pri- 
vate practice of their profession. My views 
on this subject were confirmed time and time 
again during the congressional hearings by 
representatives of scme of the largest self- 
employed associations in the country. Per- 
sonnel directors, whose primary function is 
to interview college and university seniors, 
have told me that in a great many cases the 
first question asked by the students related 
to the retirement program, future security, 
etc. 

The president of one of America’s giant 
corporations, reporting at an annual meet- 
ing, observed: “The imposing list of benefits 
I cited does not adequately express the high 
level of benefits your company’s employees 
enjoy. The value of our benefits is illus- 
trated by the fact that a self-employed man, 
aged 40, and earning $115 a week would have 
to increase his total weekly earnings by about 
35 percent in order to provide himself with 
take-home pay and benefits equivalent to 
those your company makes available to an 
employee of the same age and income. In 
fact, just two items on the list, insurance 
and pensions, would cost the self-employed 
man $1,061 annually, compared with $90 a 
year that you pay direct as an addition to 
the payroll expense the company devotes to 
these two benefits.” 

Today, the self-employed lawyer can give 
up his private practice and go to work for a 
big corporation and get every benefit that 
we want to give him under the law. I want 
him and the millions of others to get this 
benefit and yet remain a _ self-employed 
practitioner. 

The prognosis for the enactment of H.R. 
10 in the 87th Congress is favorable. Thirty- 
eight Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 19 Democrats and 19 Republicans, have 
introduced bills on this subject: Lrsonatr, 
Illinois; McDonoucH, California; Broom- 
FIELD, Michigan; SCHWENGEL, Iowa; ANFUSO, 
New York; GeEorGE Mu1.er, California; 
CRAMER, Florida;. ZELENKo, New York; May, 
Washington; DooLey, New York; Utt, Cali- 
fornia; McFa.., California; Kartu, Min- 
nesota; Bocecs, Louisiana; MoNnaGcan, Con- 
necticut; DEROUNIAN, New York; Morse, 
Massachusetts; STEED, Oklahoma; BEERMANN, 
Nebraska; INOUYE, Hawaii; BURKE, Massa- 
chusetts; Hacen, California; Bass, Tennessee; 
TEeaGuE, California; FLoop, Pennsylvania; 
StraFrorp, Vermont; Betts, Ohio; FUuLToN, 
Pennsylvania; GREEN, Pennsylvania; Jupp, 
Minnessota; HERLONG, Florida; ASscELL, 
Florida; FoGcartTy, Rhode Island; GoopeELL, 
New York; MarTuias, Maryland; Lipscoms, 
California; SHRIvER, Kansas; and KEOGH, 
New York. 

On April 26, the House Ways and Means 
Committee ordered H.R. 10 reported by a 
18-to-5 vote. The House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly approved H.R. 10 on June 
5, 1961. 

The bill should receive a warm reception 
in the Senate, especially in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, of which three members 
have introduced legislation identical or 
similar to H.R. 10—Senator SMATHERs, 
Democrat, Florida; Senator Hartke, Demo- 
crat, Indiana; and Senator BENNETT, Re- 
publican, Utah. 

I believe that we shall achieve our objec- 
tive in this 87th Congress. Following the 
passage of this bill by the House and Senate, 
I am confident that our great President, who 
long ago identified himself as a champion 
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of right and justice, will sign H.R. 10 into 
law. 

(On June 12, 1961, the standing committee 
on law lists issued a certificate of compliance 
for the 1961 edition of “Attorney’s Forward- 
ing Directory,” published by Charles H. 
Bradbury, doing business as Attorney’s 
Forwarding Directory, 1606 Lower Silver Lake 
Road, Topeka, Kans.) 





Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one Osmers 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, fear of 
increased Communist expansion and a 
deep.concern over the possible results 
of ineffective U.S. foreign policies are 
sharply reflected in the more than 11,- 
000 replies I have received to my 1961 
questionnaire. 

Approximately 55,000 of these ques- 
tionnaires were mailed during the first 
week in June to voters in New Jersey’s 
Ninth Congressional District which I 
represent. About 45,000 went to voters 
selected at random from voting lists 
without respect to party affiliation. 
The remaining 10,000 were sent to rep- 
resentative business and professional 
men, labor leaders, and others active in 
civic and governmental activities. 

Impressive numbers of voters in my 
district appear to lack confidence in the 
foreign policies that have been followed 
so far by the Kennedy administration. 
This is evidenced by replies to questions 
on subjects ranging from the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing to the use of 
U.S. Armed Forces to oust Castro’s re- 
gime in Cuba. 

Asked if they favor the overall record 
of the Kennedy administration, 47 per- 
cent of those replying voted no, 26 per- 
cent yes, and 27 percent were unde- 
cided. 

Asked to indicate, in the order of im- 
portance, the greatest threats facing 
the Nation today, 90 percent marked 
“continued Communist expansion,” and 
84 percent marked “ineffective foreign 
policy.” It is important to note that all 
but a few of these replies were received 
even before tension began building up 
over the Berlin crisis. The answers re- 
ceived to these, and other questions 
about foreign affairs, indicate to me 
that the voters of my district are keenly 
aware of the dangers that confront us 
abroad. There is a clear demand for 
more decisive U.S. policies. Most sig- 
nificant, I believe, is the fact that 56 
percent of those replying favor the use 
of armed forces, if necessary, to oust 
Castro. The resumption of nuclear 
testing, in view of the Geneva dead- 
lock, is backed by a 6-to-1 margin. 
Most of the hundreds of thoughtful let- 
ters that came with the returned ques- 
tionnaires express grave doubt that our 
foreign policy leadership and direction 
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is geared to meet the very real dangers 
that face us abroad. 

Other areas of concern as expressed 
in the replies are: runaway inflation, 
74 percent; stifling taxation, 70 percent; 
unreliable allies, 60 percent; economic 
depression, 60 percent; and atomic at- 
tack, 54 percent. 

In another question relating to the 
situation in Cuba, an impressive major- 
ity of my constituents made plain they 
have no regret over the failure of the 
short-lived proposed “Tractors for Pris- 
oners” exchange with Castro. The ex- 
change, pending at the time the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed, was opposed by 
nearly 7 to 1. Eighty percent opposed 
exchanging either money or machinery 
for political prisoners, only 12 percent 
approved, while 8 percent were un- 
decided. 

Forty one percent favor at least some 
form of Federal aid to schools in this 
year’s answers. Thirty eight percent 
oppose such aid and 21 percent are un- 
decided. Two years ago, however, only 
38 percent expressed approval of any 
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Federal funds for schools while 49 per- 
cent were then opposed and 13 percent 
undecided. Those replying in the affirm- 
ative this year were asked to specify if 
they favored such aid for construction 
purposes only, for teachers salaries, for 
all school purposes or whether they 
would restrict such aid to construction 
loans. The same questions were asked 
with regard to church schools. Here are 
the results: 36 percent of those favoring 
Federal aid to education approve of pro- 
viding funds for all purposes for public 
schools; 10 percent favor this broad ap- 
proach to church schools; 65 percent 
favor Federal aid for public school con- 
struction; 16 percent for church school 
construction; 40 percent favor Federal 
help for teachers salaries in public 
schools; 10 percent in church schools; 
49 percent favor construction loans for 
public schools while 20 percent favor 
such loans for church schools. 

By better than 8 to 1, my constituents 
favor a change in the present method 
of electing the Nation’s President. 
Eighty percent said the Presidency 


[Percent] 
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should go to the candidate who wins the 
straight popular vote; 12 percent favor 
a proportionate division of State elec- 
tors. Only 8 percent favor a plan giving 
a presidential candidate two electors for 
each State and one for each congres- 
sional district he carries. 

A Federal program to retrain the long- 
term unemployed had a majority of 2% 
to 1. Repeal of the $50 tax credit and 
4 percent tax exemption on dividend in- 
come was favored by only 18 percent, 66 
percent opposed the change, and 16 per- 
cent were undecided. 

The response to this year’s annual poll 
is the best ever received by me in any 
of the 7 years that I have used ques- 
tionnaires to determine sentiment in my 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of other 
Members and readers of the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the tabulated percentage results 
of the replies received up to July 25, 
1961: 
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Do you favor— 


1. The overall record of the Kennedy administration? ____- -- 
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Publie schools: 
Construction_-...-.-- 
Teachers’ pay---.-.--- 
All school purposes 
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Church schools: 


Ce etic Ccccecuuaninisanmeeaa 
I ins cidddenedcunstanennee 
All school purposes_................-..--- 
IIIS CI oh stating cigitecrcnes peat 
For desegregated schools only: Yes, 35; No, 25. 


Reality Dictates Need for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine editorial on foreign aid ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Star on July 
23, 1961. 

REALIty DicraTes NEED FOR FOREIGN AID 


Congress still has its toughest and most 
important job ahead: foreign aid. 

The alternatives are clear: 

The necessary dollars can be voted and 
the machinery of mutual] security can be up- 
dated to fit the needs of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. The United States will thereby be 
strengthened in the continuing cold war. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
selected this alternative, although it reduced 
the President’s dollar request somewhat. 

The foreign aid program can be destroyed 
or seriously weakened. The cold-war con- 
fidence of the Kremlin will thereby be 
bolstered. 

Put is another way, and borrow an old 
saw: “An ounce of prevention is worth a 


Using U.S. Armed Forces, if necessary, to oust Castro?__- 
. New multi-billion-dollar, long-term foreign development 
oan renee hana ot-w wee : 
. Resumption of U.S. nuclear testing in view of Geneva 


. Exchanging money or machinery for political prisoners? _- 
. Federal aid to education? (If yes, check purposes below) - - 
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In your opinion— 
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pound of cure.” In this case the ounce may 
seem—and it is—expensive. But the cure 
might have to be shooting war, incompar- 
ably more expensive in lives and dollars. 

We recognize that these are blunt words. 
Nor do we suggest that a sound foreign aid 
program can, of itself, insure permanent 
peace. Obviously it cannot, and we should 
not fool ourselves. But it can do—and has 
done—much. We need only cite history and 
the Marshall plan concept that helped create 
a free, economically strong Western Europe. 

Hear the historian, Arnold Toynbee: 

“The 20th century will be remembered as 
the first age in which people thought it prac- 
tical to make the benefits of civilization 
available to the whole human race.” 

The leaders in this great effort were the 
people of the United States and their drive 
began June 5, 1947, at Harvard, when George 
C. Marshall expressed a nation’s motivation. 

Hear, too, Winston Churchill: 

“There is no other case of a nation arriv- 
ing at the summit of world power, seeking 
no territorial gain, but earnestly resolved to 
use her strength and wealth in the cause of 
progress and freedom.” 

Perhaps we can dwell too much on his- 
tory. The concern now is today, and tomor- 
row. The cold war grows colder, the ten- 
sions mount. We seem to hear new ful- 
minations almost daily from the citadel of 
world communism. Indeed, we might con- 
clude that perhaps the best advocate of the 
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i State electors? 
| each congressional district candidate carries? 8. 


| | 
Yes | No | Unde-} Yes | No |Unde- 
cided cided 
| Do you favor— 

26 47 27 | 7. Spending billions of dollars to send a man to the moon?_- 33 | 54 13 

56 36 8 | 8. Repeal of $50 tax credit and 4 percent tax exemption on 
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Straight popular vote? 80; proportionate division of 


12; 2 electors for each State, 1 for 


1. Do summit conferences, such as Vienna, help cause of 
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idee (1), (2), (3), ete.: Continued Communist expansion, 
10 | 90; runaway inflation, 74; economic depression, 60; 


atomic attack, 54; stifling taxation, 70; ineffective 
foreign policy, 


84; unreliable allies, 60; other 


U.S. foreign aid program is Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

This year President Kennedy has not, in 
fact, proposed a great dollar increase in for- 
eign aid spending. He has asked for roughly 
$4.8 billion, and that is less than 1 percent 
of the gross national product of the United 
States. It will cost each man, woman, and 
child an average of about $27. 

So we can rid ourselves of the delusion 
that this is a terribly expensive program. 
Over the years the total of foreign. aid spend- 
ing has mounted to astronomical figures 
($84 billion since 1946). Had this been an 
unbearable load, how could the Nation, in 
the same period, have reached the economic 
heights? 

The argument in Congress, however, is 
most bitter not over money, but over meth- 
ods. Historically, each Congress has cut the 
President’s foreign aid request by from 10 
to 15 percent. We can assume that a similar 
reduction will be made this year and the 
State Department is probably prepared to 
live with it. In addition, the Chief Executive 
has asked for certain very important altera- 
tions in the foreign aid mechanism. 

The change that has drawn the snrillest 
screams from Congress is actually an old idea 
revived. It was proposed at various times by 
President Eisenhower. In effect, Mr. Ken- 
nedy wants to finance repayable, long-term 
economic development loans through Presi- 
dential authority to draw on the Treasury for 
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a total of $7.3 billion in the 5 years ahead. 
Another $1.5 billion in repaid loans would 
be thrown into this aid kitty. 

Mr. Kennedy has also proposed the estab- 
lishment of a single foreign aid agency that 
would combine the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and the Development 
Loan Fund. 

The emphasis would be on loans, not gifts. 
The idea of simply giving other people 
money would be tossed out. The stress 
would be on sound, banker-type loans de- 
signed for long-range economic development. 
Perhaps the United States has finally prof- 
ited from the lesson of the world bank. 

So we have the program that President 
Kennedy proposed. There are indications 
that many Congressmen are determined to 
dispose with a vengeance. 

But the Nation, we suggest, has arrived 
at a foreign policy crossroads. We can move 
ahead with efficient, modern machinery, 
geared to the changing times. Or we can 
proceed with the old philosophy that was so 
applicable to the reconstruction years after 
the war. If the latter course is followed, we 
have no doubt that foreign aid will grad- 
ually atrophy. The United States will be 
deprived of an effective weapon of foreign 
policy. 

Now certainly the foreign aid debate in 
Congress each year is a battle of cliches of- 
fered by both sides. Proponents, for ex- 
ample, tend to rely on the theme that aid 
is, in reality, a means of bolstering the US. 
economy. To be sure, it is to a degree. 
Some 80 percent of the aid dollars are ac- 
tually spent in this country. Someone has 
estimated that the jobs of 600,000 workers 
are dependent on this money. But if the 
goal is simply to boost our own economy, 
we could suggest a better way to spend all 
that money. 

Aid proponents have some other cliches, 
too. The idea that we can buy friends, for 
example. Obviously we cannot. Or some 
idealists seem to think that we can throw a 
few million bills on a world crisis and it will 
simply go away. That is a false concept, 
too. 

On the other side, you hear the economy 
argument. But it strikes us that in the 
long run it will cost us far more,not to have 
an efficient foreign aid program. Besides, 
we are arguing here only about 5 percent of 
the total national budget. 

Then you hear that foreign aid hurts 
American business. U.S. assistance has re- 
built the economies of West Europe and 
’ Japan. Industries in those nations are com- 
peting with U.S. industry. These facts may 
be granted. But we may note also that Eu- 
rope has become a far more dependable pur- 
¢ehaser of U.S. goods. Moreover, Paul Hoff- 
man has suggested that by 1970 the develop- 
ing nations might offer to the United States 
@ potential market for an estimated $14 bil- 
lion of exports. 

Foreign-aid critics have their field day, 
however, when they get into the area of 
waste and inefficiency. There has been in- 
efficiency. There has been waste. In some 
nations we unquestionably have fed the rich 
and starved the poor. We have found some 
mighty convenient ratholes down which to 
pour our dollars. All this is granted. Nor 
is there particular comfort in the knowledge 
of Communist-aid mismanagement, too. 

(But we may pause to recall the story of 
the 4,000 Soviet vehicles that sat on an Indo- 
nesian dock. And the windshields melted in 
the sun. Or the tons of cement piled on the 
docks of Rangoon when the monsoons came.) 

It is precisely this matter of waste and 
inefficiency that offers the best argument for 
the President’s program. A large part of the 
waste must be attributed to the fact that 
foreign-aid machinery has drifted along, aim- 
lessly, with Congress resisting the changes 
necessary to changing times. 

We no longer are participating in recon- 
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struction. That job has been virtually cup 
pleted and the economic strength of a free 
Western Europe is testimony to its success. 
Instead, we are working with our allies in 
development—development of the new na- 
tions that are the participants in this dra- 
matic revolution of rising expectations. We 
cannot do this job with the same techniques. 
But for the last few years we have been 
trying to do it. We have denied the advan- 
tages of long-term planning to the nations 
that we wanted to build. Can we not say 
that this denial has cost us money? After 
all, no businessman in the world would run 
his affairs on a year-to-year basis. 

In short, the old instrument worked with 
fine efficiency for years. It has become rusty. 
It no longer can do the job that has to be 
done. 

You may note that we have not men- 
tioned here the argument for aid based on 
altruism. Obviously the American people, 
in all their good fortune, should recognize 
their responsibility to aid the less fortunate. 
But this argument, quite frankly, does not 
seem to carry much weight. Selwyn Lloyd 
could note that “‘we in Europe should never 
forget the unparalleled generosity of the 
Americans.” But Congress is not going to 
buy foreign aid on the basis of past or future 
generosity. It is a hard-headed business and 
it must sell itself on that basis. 

We think it does. The Nation is faced 
with the stark reality of our times. Nikita 
Khrushchev has declared unremitting war. 
It is nonshooting war, but it is only scarcely 
less ominous. Like it or not, we must be 
prepared to fight back and with the most 
efficient weapon possible. 

Here, we believe, is the definitive case for 
a continuation—perhaps even an eventual 
expansion—of the U.S. aid program. It is 
not a matter of politics. Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and now John F. 
Kennedy have fought for this program, each 
in his way. Of all US. policies, mutual 
security is perhaps the most bipartisan. 
The opposition to it is also bipartisan. 

Today the needs have changed but not 
the urgency. The Flying Fortress was once 
a heroic weapon of war but it is now ob- 
solete. The Marshall plan and the ma- 
chinery it created were equally heroic weap- 
ons of cold war. Today they are obsolete. 
In this area of the continuing struggle 
against world communism, we must have 
the best weapon possible. To be sure, we 
can call on our European friends and Japan 
to share with us more of the load. They 
have responded within their capabilities. 
Because they were helped by U.S. aid in the 
past, they are now able to stand with us 
in this economic defense against the Reds. 

The United States would desert them only 
at great risk to its future. We say this 
flatly, without reservation. We do not say 
that a revitalized foreign aid program, alone, 
will win he cold war. This world is far too 
complex for so simple a solution to its 
problems. 

We cannot, however, avoid reality. The 
degree to which Congress and the American 
people face up to it will determine the free 
world’s success—or failure—in the cold war. 





When Government Gives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my contention that it is 
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well for us to take careiul note of the 
comments of the local newspapers of the 
country, containing as they do true 
grassroots American philosophy. 

In a recent editorial in the Blue Island 
Sun-Standard, a weekly community 
newspaper in my district, a subject of 
intense controversy here in Washington, 
medical care for the aged, was discussed 
in a most penetrating manner. I submit 
for the Recorp this editorial entitled 
“When Government Gives’: 

WHEN GOVERNMENT GIVES 


Representative WALTER H. Jupp is not only 
a longtime Member of Congress, but a physi- 
cian. So he is particularly well qualified to 
speak on what will happen if the Govern- 
ment ever becomes a dominant element in 
providing medical care. 

In a recent talk he said this: “The public 
has been led to believe that they can get 
Government financing without Government 
control and ultimate Government operation 
of medical services. It is naive for anyone to 
believe that Congress will take the people's 
money away from them through taxes and 
then allow the money to be spent by some- 
one else without the Congress maintaining 
its own firm control. Congress would be 
completely irresponsible if it did not so con- 
trol the funds it raises—and it is not and 
will not be that irresponsible.” 

On the specific side, Representative Jupp 
touched on three of the unfortunate results 
that, in his opinion, would come with Gov- 
ernment financing and control. First, the 
wholly voluntary relationship between doctor 
and patient would be impaired. Second, the 
traditional concept of complete privacy with 
no intermediary between doctor and patient 
also would be endangered—in his words, 
“When the doctor gets paid in part or in 
whole by the Government, little by little he 
comes to work for the Government.” Third, 
the incentives which lead doctors to do their 
best work and to improve themselves would 
be undermined—and the patient would be 
the biggest loser. 

Call it what you will—Government fi- 
nanced medicine, Government directed medi- 
cine, or socialized medicine—the consequence 
would be a deterioration of our standards of 
medical care. 





More on Cadillacs and Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, to bring 
my colleagues up to date on a recent 
chapter in the continuing story of 
Farmer Bill Smith, of Big Flats, N.Y., 
and his purchase of a Cadillac with 
money received under the Feed Grains 
Act of 1961, I include a column by Cove 
Hoover, managing editor of the Elmira 
Star-Gazette, the newspaper which first 
carried the Smith story. The story has 
now reached so many people that Secre- 
tary Freeman wrote letters to the editors 
of many newspapers throughout the 
country who had carried the story and 
I also include a copy of Mr. Hoover’s 
reply to Secretary Freeman: 

FaRMER SMITH 
(By Cove Hoover) 

Things are never going to be the same for 

Bill Smith. 
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The Big Flats farmer, who took the Na- 
tion’s farm program for a “ride” with a solid 
gold Cadillac bought out of funds he is re- 
ceiving for not growing corn, is no longer a 
little man in America. 

Thanks to headline writers, news com- 
menators, and members of New York State’s 
congressional delegation, he’s now known 
across the land—at least in two spots where 
corn grows in abundance: Washington and 
the Midwest—as Farmer Smith, registered 
Republican. 

Thus Smith’s flitting around the clover 
to be found in the feed-grain program, and 
his poke at the Kennedy administration, has 
put him in the position of being something 
like a bee at a Democratic picnic. Someone 
got stung. 

It took a lineup of Illinois corngrowers and 
Senator Pau Doveé as, of Midwest Demo- 
cratic ancestry to put the final stamp of ef- 
fectiveness upon Bill Smith. They hauled 
off and called him so-called farmer Smith, 
and said he was connected with “a calcul- 
lated, stupid fake.” One of them wondered 
aloud “who was behind Smith.” 

Now even in the bush leagues an umpire 
knows he must be calling them close when 
the boys on the club in the field starting 
calling him a bum. And the real busher 
keeps yelling instead of turning to see what’s 
going on around him. 

As the editor of the newspaper which 
launched Bill Smith’s story into orbit, let’s 
set the record straight. 

The action was not a calculated, stupid 
fake. Bill Smith simply found a way to 
dramatize a ridiculous situation. 

He is not a “so-called farmer,” as one of 
the corn growers wanted to imply. Bill 
Smith is a farmer, He has 1,200 acres of 
land to prove it. , 

As for not being able to understand “who 
is behind Smith,” the sod-buster who ex- 
pressed that thought wouldn’t be able to 
understand it anyway. The reason? Bill 
Smith is his own man in everything he’s 
done in this community. 

Personally, there’s disagreement with 
Smith’s sign on the Cadillac. The sign 
thanks Jack and Orville for the car. Sure, 
they have a hand in the golden bantam 
giveaway, but farm program chaos has ex- 
isted in both. Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 

The sign doesn’t go far enough. In this 
corner there’s the belief that it should be 
a case of “a plague on both your houses.” 

Bill Smith found a way to show people 
that our fools’ paradise promises unearned 
leisure and plenty—but it can last only as 
long as our money lasts or production ex- 
ceeds expenditure. 

He found a way to show all of us that our 
redtape bureaucracy goes to great lengths 
to case the little guy for his income tax, 
then turns around and gives it away to the 
Bill Smiths for doing nothing. 

An idealist, he wanted to show that this 
is another step toward destruction of faith 
in government. He has pointed out that 
this is the thing which eats at the roots of 
democracy; makes government a _ farce; 
makes decisions, rules, and orders the tools 
for sharp practice in the hands of shrewd 
manipulators. 

This is one of the reasons the public 
shrugs its shoulders, says “they're all 
crooks’”—and believes it—despite the fact 
that the good guys outnumber the bad guys. 
Who can be firm in the belief that all men 
are created equal and can live, work, and be 
governed as equal in a hand-to-mouth 
economy where a man can breeze by in a 
Cadillac bought with money received for 
doing nothing? 

Bill Smith set out to make taxpayers mad. 
Most have seen his point; others prefer to 
get mad at him. 

We can understand getting mad about the 
Cadillac. It’s a symbol of Government 
waste. 
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But when we get made at Bill Smith, him- 
self, it’s for another reason, We're really 
mad at ourselves. 

It’s human nature to get mad at someone 
when they have the guts to stand up and tell 
us we’ve been suckered, 

JULY 21, 1961. 

Mr. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY FREEMAN: We are in re- 
ceipt of your “Letter to the Editor” and will 
publish it as a personal statement regarding 
the feed-grain program. We are honored 
that you ask. 

However, I feel that your statement “fair- 
ness suggests that the other side of the story 
be given to your readers, too” indicates a 
lack of understanding of the role of a news- 
paper, or that any more than a surface look 
has been given as to what the Elmira news- 
papers—the points of origin of the William 
T. Smith story—have done in reporting all 
aspects of the Smith feed-grain program 
controversy. 

We have published all available stories and 
statements reported by the wire services and 
our own Washington bureau, and added— 
through our own handling—your letter to 
the New York Times and the Times’ news 
story with your statements. 

We have reported the comments of Sen- 
ators KEATING and Javits, of New York State, 
our own congressional representative, Con- 
gressman HowarpD RoBISON, and spokesmen 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

I wish to point out that we undertook 
reporting your statement to the Times well 
before it was available on any wire service we 
receive, and well before receipt of your 
letter of July 19 requesting publication of 
your point of view. 

I do take exception to your terming the 
newspaper reporting of Mr. Smith’s pur- 
chase of a Cadillac and hanging a sign on 
it a “contrived news story.” 

Contrived by whom? The Elmira news- 
papers? 

When a person does something, Mr. Smith 
in Big Flats, N.Y., or Secretary Freeman in 
Washington, it is news. Mr. Smith objects 
to the feed-grain program. You support it. 

Both of you have a right to your opinions. 
We shall continue to report them—for both 
sides. And so will every newspaper in 
America. 

You have a difficult task before you in 
handling all the complexities of the Nation’s 
farm program. I wish you success in the 
endeavor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cove Hoover, 
Managing Editor. 





Russ Embargo—Moral Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the points that we will debate vigor- 
ously today on the farm bill and which 
will be debated in much greater detail 
when the foreign aid proposal reaches 
the floor is the question of aid and trade 
with Russia or her Communist satellites. 

I feel that this subject deserves the ut- 
most consideration and review, and an 
article in Chicago’s American of Tues- 
day, July 18, by columnist George Sokol- 
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sky is certainly appropriate at this point. 
I ask leave to submit this article for the 
Recorp. It is entitled “Russ Embargo— 
Moral Matter”: 
Russ EMBARGO—MORAL MATTER 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Whether one buys Soviet goods or sells to 
a Soviet country is not as much a question 
of law as of morals. In the United States, 
the right of choice is basic. A citizen may 
look at such items as Hong Kong handker- 
chiefs or Polish hams or Russian caviar and 
say, “No, thank you. I'll do without.” 

However, many businessmen have held 
that they are not concerned with such con- 
troversial matters. Their view has been that 
a contract is a contract and money is money, 
no matter where it comes from. Two west 
coast manufacturers have brought the issue 
to a head. 

To quote Wood and Wood Products maga- 
zine, they have “flatly refused to aid and 
abet the Russians in building ‘the largest 
and most highly automated sawmill in the 
world.’”’ 

SORTING SYSTEMS SOUGHT 


Again quoting Wood and Wood Products: 

“Reviewing the situation briefly, Republic 
Electric & Development Co. and Puget Sound 
Fabricators, Inc., both of Seattle, were in- 
vited to collaborate in supplying six com- 
plete lumber-sorting systems with memory 
controls for installation in a 1.5-million- 
board-foot-a-day mill to be built in Canada, 
then disassembled for erection in Russia. 

“In declining the invitation, M. E. Hillman, 
president of Republic, cited the Russian pur- 
chasing committee’s admission that they 
could not train enough technical people in 
the next 20 years to build such a mill and 
were, therefore, purchasing American know- 
how to close the gap to 2 years. He said: ‘We 
will have no part in handing this advantage 
to our sworn enemy.’ 

“Gordon B. Anderson, president of the as- 
sociated company, commented: “We must be 
willing to be counted as thinking of our own 
country’s welfare before the dollar.’” 


RED SUBSCRIPTIONS OUT 


We can praise these two fanatics, who will 
see the day when their judgment will be 
proved right. They will survive without 
Russian business and they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing they have done 
their country no harm. Let somebody else 
get the contract and let him sleep with it 
when American boys get killed. 

The publishers of Wood and Wood Prod- 
ucts checked their subscription lists. They 
found that 118 copies of their magazine 
went to six Iron Curtain countries, includ- 
ing Russia. 

Wrote the magazine’s Jack Koellisch: 
“Therefore, we can no longer consciously 
make it so easy for practical information to 
be picked up from our pages and used to 
make an important enemy more formidable. 
So, henceforth as those 118 Iron Curtain 
country subscriptions come due we shall 
eancel them and refuse new subscriptions 
from Russia and her satellites.” 

That is how this American’s conscience 
works. To this conservative, it seems a very 
wholesome and reasonable attitude. 





In Anticipation of Further Armaments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Waukesha Daily Freeman antici- 


“ 
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pated the President’s request for addi- 
tional military preparations in a 
thoughtful editorial on July 19. 

The Freeman voiced sober reserva- 
tions about the wisdom of further mili- 
tary increases and it recalled the words 
of President Eisenhower that a con- 
tinued mobilization means a “garrison 
state.” Many of us have been disturbed 
that so far our main response to the in- 
ternational situation has been a mili- 
tary one. The prudent words of the 
Freeman suggests not only this concern, 
but the feeling that we must find a bet- 
ter ways to handle international prob- 
lems than the ways of force: 


UnitTep STATES May BE LEADING WITH CHIN 
ON REARMING 


Anticipated action by President Kennedy 
this week to bolster U.S. Armed Forces for 
a possible showdown over Berlin, would re- 
verse a persistent trend toward reducing the 
Nation’s military manpower. Though 
schooled in the military tradition, former 
President Eisenhower seemed to fear the 
garrison state more than he did unprepared- 
ness and went to great lengths to reduce the 
ranks of foot soldiers and military brass. 
Kennedy, on the other hand, appears ready 
to beef up the military, though his personal 
acquaintance with war has been tactical 
rather than strategic. 

More than 2 years ago Eisenhower was in 
much the same situation as the President is 
now when Premier Khrushchev ranted on 
about concluding a separate treaty with 
East Germany. Ike was adamant and said: 

“If you are going to keep a general mobili- 
zation for a long time * * * in a democracy 
such as ours * * * there is just one thing 
you have and that is a garrison state.” He 
added significantly: “It means keeping your 
Nation on a basis of readiness all the time.” 
This, the President warned, would not only 
be futile but “the most disastrous thing we 
could do.” 

So the Nation continued on a normal 
peacetime basis with no appreciable’ arms 
buildup. The Democratic Congress in 1960, 
as it had in 1959, voted more for defense 
than the administration had requested. 
Now, with the threat to Berlin renewed and 
intensified, President Kennedy is leaning to- 
ward declaring at least a limited national 
emergency, including the calling up of more 
troops. 

Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. JOHN- 
SON, on March 8, 1959, noting that the 
“countdown” had already begun on Berlin, 
urged the administration to get on with the 
job of preparing the Nation militarily, mor- 
ally, and economically. The chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, also voiced opposition to planned cuts 
in Armed Forces manpower but agreed with 
Eisenhower there was no current need for 
general mobilization. 

Democrats in 1959 and 1960 got much of 
their ammunition from military command- 
ers dissatisfied with their share of the arms 
budget. These were described by President 
Eisenhower as “generals with a parochial 
viewpoint.” 

There are those who believe the Soviet, 
failing during Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion to force the United States into a strong- 
er military posture, is at it again but this 
time with greater hope of success. It is 
viewed as part of Red strategy to force the 
United States to spend itself into an im- 
poverished position from which there could 
be no chance of escaping financial entrap- 
ment. The multibillion dollar moonshot pro- 
gram is viewed in the same light. 
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Dignity of the Individual 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Novem- 
ber 28, 1960, issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report contains the full text of 
a statement by the Catholic bishops of 
the United States on November 20, 1960, 
after their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is a statement of such in- 
cisiveness and force, and it deals with 
the monumental subject of the God- 
given responsibilities of us all with such 
dignity, that I commend its contents to 
the thoughtful reading of my colleagues 
in this House: 

DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


(Catholic bishops now speak out against 
what they call a march toward the automa- 
tion of human beings in this country. In 
a statement, they deplore the “uniformity of 
thought” caused by excessive loyalty to the 
company, union or political party. Ameri- 
cans, say the bishops, need to follow their 
own religious convictions “to reaffirm the 
sense of individual obligation.” Signers of 
the statement, issued in the name of 227 
prelates following an annual meeting, in- 
cluded the five American cardinals.) 

The history and achievements of America 
stand as a monument to the personal re- 
sponsibility of freemen. Our institutions 
and our industry, the fruit of the American 
sense of responsibility, have in the past in- 
spired, guided, and helped many other na- 
tions of the world. If our future is to be 
worthy of our past, if the fruit of America’s 
promise is not to wither before it has reached 
full maturity, our present preeminent need 
is to reaffirm the sense of individual obliga- 
tion, to place clearly before ourselves the 
foundation on which personal responsibility 
rests, to determine the causes of its decay 
and to seek the means by which it can be 
revived. 

The foremost signs of the decline of per- 
sonal responsibility are to be found in the 
family. Marriage, a sacred and binding con- 
tract, all too often is considered merely as an 
arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the in- 
stinct of pleasure. The failure of parents 
to fulfill their responsibilities, as revealed in 
the frequency of divorce, desertion and 
broken homes, is a national disgrace. Any 
delinquency of parents may well be reflected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now 
commonly considered our greatest national 
domestic problem. 

Equally conspicuous is the evidence of 
decline in the sense of responsibility within 
our industrial organization and in our gen- 
eral economic life. At a time when so much 
depends upon the soundness of our economy 
and upon our ability to produce to meet the 
needs of a rapidly developing world, we have 
been faced by a frequent lack of truly re- 
sponsible leadership, both on the part of 
management and of labor. Among the evi- 
dent instances of the breakdown of personal 
responsibility, most deplorable has been the 
widespread cynical reaction to the recent 
revelation of dishonesty, waste and malfea- 
sance in industrial relations. 

Although personal responsibility and ini- 
tiative have been our national characteris- 
tics, explaining in large measure our 
country’s progress in human welfare, yet 
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pressures are growing for a _ constantly 
greater reliance on the collectivity rather 
than on the individual. An inordinate de- 
mand for benefits, most easily secured by 
the pressures of organization, has led an 
ever-growing number of our people to re- 
linquish their rights and to abdicate their 
responsibilities. This concession creates a 
widening spiral of increasing demands and 
pressures with a further infringement on 
personal freedom and responsibility. 

The result is the condition recently noted 
by our Holy Father: “Modern man sees that 
the sphere in which he can think for him- 
self, act on his own initiative, exercise his 
responsibilities and affirm and enrich his 
personality is in many cases restricted to an 
excessive degree.’” (Letter of July 12, 1960, 
to the Semaine Sociale [week of social studies 
held annually in France] in Grenoble.) In- 
tensive socialization can achieve mass bene- 
fits, but man and morality can be seriously 
hurt in the process. 

This tendency to delegate excessive re- 
sponsibility to an organization is discernible 
also in the realm of international affairs. 
Some manifest no sense of personal respon- 
sibility in the affairs of the international 
community. On the other hand, many citi- 
zens seem to feel that our mere adherence 
to the United Nations absolves us from fur- 
ther responsibility in the international order 
and that decisions made by the United Na- 
tions, regardless of their objective value, are 
always to be regarded as morally right. 

Admitting the undoubted value of a policy 
of supporting the United Nations and recog- 
nizing the genuine contribution it has made 
in many areas, we must understand clearly 
that the citizens of this country, and of all 
countries, have a responsibility to judge and 
to evaluate the United Nations’ delibera- 
tions and decisions according to objective 
norms of morality universally binding. This 
involves also the duty of citizens to make 
proper representation of such judgment to 
their respective governments. 

However varied the above-mentioned evils, 
ranging from the single act of wrongdoing 
to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the 
root cause is the same—the rejection of per- 
sonal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the pres- 
ent world. As such their cure is largely 
within the power of individual persons. A 
godly society is the work of godly men. Even 
the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield 
before the just and determined wills of in- 
dividual persons. 

Our Holy Father has pointed out the ca- 
pacity of the individual in the face of such 
problems. “Does it follow that the process 
of socialization is impossible to control and 
that, increasingly constantly in its breadth 
and depth, it will one day surely reduce men 
to the role of automatons? Certainly not. 
For socialization is not the result of forces 
of nature acting according to determinism 
that cannot be changed. It is the work of 
man, of a free being conscious of and re- 
sponsible for his acts.” (Letter of July 12, 
1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

In our national life we have experienced 
the truth of this statement. Our progress 
has been achieved chiefly according to the 
measure of individual commitment to re- 
sponsibility. The heroes of our history have 
not been blind forces but stouthearted per- 
sons; our worthy national goals have been 
achieved not as a result of environment but 
by men who made their environment. A 
strong and responsible nation is fashioned 
by responsible persons, not group pressures. 
As Pope Pius XII stated: “The people live 
from the fullness of the life of the men 
who make it up; each of them in his place 
and in the manner proper to him is a person 
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conscious of his own responsibilities and of 
his own convictions.” (Christmas message, 
1944.) 

What is personal responsibility in the con- 
text of man’s relation to the world? It 
presupposes the acceptance of one’s dignity 
as a son of God in whatever environment he 
may be placed and the acknowledgement of 
binding moral law. It requires the free and 
deliberate acceptance of one’s obligations in 
the position he occupies—in the family, in 
the church, in the corporation, in the labor 
union, in the community, in the Nation, in 
the family of nations. It demands the rule 
. of conscience, not self-satisfaction. It rec- 
ognizes that every deliberate action of the 
human person has a relationship with his 
Creator and His purpose in creating the 
world. It affirms that every human action a 
man performs derives its significance from 
that relationship and makes him a cooper- 
ator with his Creator in forwarding the 
Kingdom of God. It is the solemn profes- 
sion that consequently every product of his 
mind and his hand, every bounty wrung 
from the earth is to serve that high purpose. 
As man, bearing the image of his Creator, 
is the brother of every other human person, 
his noblest work is to bring to his fellow- 
man the blessings of the destiny intended for 
him by God. 

It muSt be emphasized, especially in these 
times, that the freedom innate in man, as 
well as the social nature he enjoys, demands 
as a correlative the fullest personal responsi- 
bility. “Therefore every one of us will ren- 
der an account for himself to God.”—Rom- 
ans 14: 12. The marvelous inventiveness of 
the human mind, conquering space and mak- 
ing each man a neighbor of every other hu- 
man being on earth, gives urgency to this 
twofold need; to maintain one’s freedom by 
using it according to the limits and norms of 
rightful authority; to use it also according 
to his social nature and the needs of his 
fellowman. “For you_have been called to 
liberty, brethren; only do not use liberty as 
an occasion for sensuality but by charity 
serve one another. For the whole law is ful- 
filled in one word, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”—Galatians 5: 13, 14. 


The social pressures of today’s complex 
life do not excuse from, but rather create a 
demand for, a greater exercise of personal 
responsibility. No man can be neutral in 
a moral cause. By his creation he is born 
to be committed to the cause of God. The 
more difficult the situation the more impera- 
tive the need for such a commitment. 

If we are to restore man to his sense of 
personal responsibility and to the acceptance 
of life as a mission, we must understand 
more clearly the moral causes which have 
undermined men’s sense of responsibility. 

First among these causes has been the 
marked decline in the force of religious con- 
victions. Washington warned the American 
people that they should indulge with cau- 
tion the supposition that national morality 
could exist without religion. In spite of the 
much-discussed increase of church member- 
ship it cannot be doubted that for a long 
time religious influences have been losing 
their vigor among the American people, with 
a debilitating effect in consequence on both 
public and private life. 

As a result of this decline of religious con- 
victions, the grasp on moral principles has 
been greatly weakened. Through a faulty 
concept of morality modern man has come 
to imagine that sudden and drastic changes 
in situations change principles; that prin- 
ciples no longer control situations, but 
rather that situations shape principles. In- 
evitably this type of “situational ethics” de- 
nies all unchanging principles and make fu- 
tile all moral judgments on which the sense 
of responsibility rests. The need which the 
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world faces is the acceptance of an objective 
norm of morality, and hence of conduct. 

This decline in religious belief and moral 
conviction leaves modern man blind to his 
immutable spiritual nature. Thus, wittingly 
or unwittingly, he alines himself with the 
forces of materialism among whose tenets 
there is no room for the concept of personal 
responsibility. 

Finally, the social ideals and purposes of 
modern man, due to the declining influence 
of religious and moral convictions and to the 
triumph of the material, tend in many sub- 
tle ways to efface the sense of responsibility. 
As a people we seem to be moving more 
deeply into a sensate culture. There is an 
excessive preoccupation with material secu- 
rity at the expense of spiritual well-being. 
Uniformity of thought and supine loyalty to 
the organization, whether it be the indus- 
trial corporation, the labor union, or the 
political party, are too often encouraged and 
rewarded. 

RISE OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MAN 


The organizational man, cloaked in a sort 
of anonymity, rather than the responsible 
individual, is favored and advanced. The 
preparation for this condition is found even 
in the field of education, where emphasis is 
placed on adapting oneself to the thinking 
of the group. This pattern is so prevalent 
that some psychologists consider juvenile de- 
linquency as a revolt, just for the sake of 
rebellion, against a stifling uniformity that 
fails to challenge the individuality of the 
student. 

The correction of these basically moral 
evils and the restoration of a vigorous sense 
of personal responsibility belong primarily 
to the field of religion. The development of 
a truly Christian character is primarily the 
task of religion, although its inculcation is 
of vital concern to the state. It is the func- 
tion of religion to teach man his unique 
dignity as a son of God and brother of 
Christ. Pope Pius XII explicitly stated this 
in describing the function of the Church: 
“Always. and everywhere, by unceasingly 
adapting herself to the circumstances of 
time and place, she seeks to model persons, 
individuals and, as far as possible, all indi- 
viduals according to the laws of Christ, thus 
attaining the moral basis for social life. The 
object of the Church is man, naturally good, 
imbued, ennobled and strengthened by the 
truth and grace of Christ.” (Sept. 19, 1955.) 

Deepened religious convictions will bol- 
ster and reactivate the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. We must seek to enlarge the 
area of personal autonomy to protect the 
human personality from a greater encroach- 
ment on its freedom and responsibility. The 
individual person must assume as his proud 
right the accomplishment of whatever he 
can for himself and for others, especially 
those of his family, and herein lies the im- 
portance of the Christian home. The same 
principle of responsibility must be consist- 
ently applied to every level of action. 

Pope Pius XI explicitly emphasized this 
principle of subsidiarity in the “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” published in 1931: “Just as 
one cannot take away from individuals and 
transfer to the community the tasks they 
are capable of accomplishing by themselves, 
thus it would also be an injustice—and at 
the same time a harmful disturbance of the 
social order—if one were to remove from 
groups of lower rank functions they can ex- 
ercise themselves and entrust them to a 
wider collectivity of higher rank. The nat- 
ural objective of any intervention in social 
matters is to assist the members of the so- 
cial body and not to destroy or absorb 
them.” 

Even when man enters into associations, 
as he must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he should 
remember their purpose is in relation to his 
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freedom and responsibility. In this respect, 
the Holy Father stated: “But this is to be 
done on the condition that each of these 
institutions remains within its own sphere 
of responsibility; that it be offered to, not 
imposed upon, the free choice cof mankind. 
They must under no circumstances look upon 
themselves as an end making their members 
an instrument of their activity.” (Letter of 
July 12, 1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

A fresh evocation of the principle and prac- 
tice of personal responsibility can revivify 
our society and help to stem the seemingly 
inexorable march toward the automation of 
human beings and the steady loss of that 
freedom which is man’s distinctive attribute. 
It will cure the mental lethargy and inertia 
which permit organizations to usurp, mainly 
by default, the rights of their members. It 
will stimulate a self-reliance which will auto- 
matically restore the balance between free- 
dom and security. It will reject unwar- 
ranted pressure from groups that seek un- 
justly to aggrandize their power and will re- 
strict them to their lawful ends. It will see 
in all business ventures of whatever size a 
means of serving others as well as self. It 
will have an immediate effect in every sphere 
of life—in the home, in the office, as well as 
in the workshop, in the factory, in our 
schools, in our cultural groups. 

An effective response to a call for personal 
responsibility need not wait for a mass move- 
ment. The response belongs to the indi- 
vidual person, as our Holy Father indicated: 
“Fully conscious of what is at stake, moved 
by his apostolic zeal, he then makes a per- 
sonal engagement with the communities that 
surround him, the result of a free and justi- 
fied choice of careful thought about himself, 
his destiny and the world.” (Letter of July 
12, 1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

Such a response by a representative num- 
ber, given only in the silent sanctuary of the 
heart, will begin to have its leavening effect. 
Our appeal for action is made directly to our 
Catholic fellow citizens, but it reaches out 
also to all Americans who face the same prob- 
lems as ourselves. 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


Before it is too late, we must revive in 
our midst and present to the world the ideals 
that have been the real source of national 
greatness. For America will fulfill its des- 
tiny when we have achieved that spiritual 
maturity, described by Pope Pius XII, as 
men “established in their inviolable integrity 
as images of God; men proud of their per- 
sonal dignity and of their wholesome free- 
dom; men justly jealous of their equality 
with their fellow creatures in all that con- 
cerns the most intimate depths of human 
dignity; men solidly attached to their land 
and their tradition” (Pope Pius XII, Feb. 
20, 1946). 

Signed by members of the administra- 
tive board, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in the name of the bishops of the 
United States: 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston; Aloisius Cardinal Muench, 
Roman Curia; Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
Archbishop of Chicago; Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman; 
Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis; Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington; Leo Binz, Archbishop 
of Dubuque; William O. Brady, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; Joseph M. Gilmore, 
Bishop of Helena; Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken, Bishop of Sacramento; Law- 
rence J. Shehan, Bishop of Bridge- 
port; Allen J. Babcock, Bishop of 
Grand Rapids; Albert R. Zuroweste, 
Bishop of Belleville. 
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Ancient but Dying Art of Glassblowing 
Hurries Demise of Firm in Cumberland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing newspaper story that appeared 
today in the Washington Post is a 
poignant reminder of the problems 
faced by the glass industry today. The 
Cumberland Glass Co. plant at Mount 
Savage, Md., will close Friday, the vic- 
tim of foreign competition and automa- 
tion: 

ANCIENT BUT DYING ART OF GLASSBLOWING 
HuRRIES DEMISE OF FIRM IN CUMBERLAND 


(By Philip D. Kopper) 


The Cumberland Glass Co., Maryland’s 
last producers of hand-made glass, will 
douse its white-hot fires for the last time 
Friday—an industrial casualty of the times. 

Official reason for the shutdown, indig- 
nantly disputed by many of the firm’s 45 
employees, involves falling production and 
the company’s inability to replace the 
highly-skilled craftsmen who plan retire- 
ment soon. 

Manager George W. Hickle said two of the 
firm's five glassblowers planned to call it 
quits this summer and the company’s 
2-year hunt for men to replace them has 
been fruitless. 

“Younger men just don’t care to learn 
the trade,” Hickle complained—even as the 
younger men of whom he spoke complained 
that the oldsters, jealous of their age-old 
skills, refuse to pass them on. 

None denies that other factors contributed 
heavily to the decision to close down a busi- 
ness which—ironically enough—was formed 
in 1932 to combat an economic depression 
which the closing now precipitates among 
the 40-odd workers who have few places to 
turn in hard-hit western Maryland. 

The increasing efficiency of glass-making 
machinery, tariff-free imports from abroad, 
and a shrinking demand for handsome ob- 
jects are among the factors cited. 

Ronald Kunkle, 24, who earns $50 a week 
as a helper at Cumberland, ridicules the 
company’s claimed failure to find replace- 
ments for its skilled hands. 

“It’s the wages,” he suggests. “If they 
paid better, they’d get the men to do the 
work.” 

Eugene Brand, 61, is one of the firm’s five 
glassblowers and also one of the 16 unem- 
ployed men who founded Cumberland Glass 
in 1932. 

“Thirty years ago, glassblowers were 
the highest paid workmen in the county. 
Eighty or ninety dollars a week was a good 
wage, but now it isn’t and that’s all a blower 
makes.” 

He doesn’t blame the youngsters for shy- 
ing away from the trouble of learning a 
fairly intricate trade. 

“They can earn more doing common labor. 
Why should they?” He asks. “This business 
is going backwards because of machine-made 
glass and foreign competition.” 

James Fresh, 21, said he and other young 
helpers in the shop have tried often to 
practice blowing glass during lunch hours. 
But those oldsters. 

“They laugh at us and won’t tell us what 
we're doing wrong. Then they tell us to 
get away from the tanks; that we're wast- 
ing glass.” 
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Hickle says the geographic center of the 
glassmaking trade has moved south and 
west into West Virginia and Ohio and he 
cites the fact that his dying firm is the 
last of four hand-crafting plants which 
once thrived in the Cumberland area. 

So dependent is the production on its key 
workers that when one of them is sick it 
drops the output 20 percent. There is 
simply no one to replace the ailing gather- 
er, the absent blower, or the footsetter 
who does not show up. 

The gatherer twists a blob of molten glass 
on the end of a blowpipe, rolls it into the 
approximate shape of the item to be made 
and blows a small bubble into it. 

The blower shapes it in molds and the 
footsetter forms the base and performs 
delicate trimming operations. 

Cumberland long ago stopped making 
one-of-a-kind pieces in the interest of more 
production and in recent years has con- 
centrated on a full line of restaurant, bar, 
and home glassware, dishes, pitchers, and 
bowls. 





Puerto Rican Civic Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of the Members, two editorials from re- 
cent issues of Diario las Americas, the 
leading Latin American newspaper in 
this country, concerning the newly 
formed Puerto Rican Civic Society in 
Miami, Fla. This week, on July 25, of- 
ficially designated as Puerto Rico Day, 
this newly created organization partici- 
pated along with more than 1,000 Puerto 
Rican voters in the Miami area, in the 
community activities designated for ob- 
servance of this yearly event. 

I offer both my commendation and 
encouragement to this public spirited 
group responsible for the organization 
of the Puerto Rican Civic Society in 
south Florida. This is a nonpolitical 
organization whose purpose is to guide 
its membership into a greater under- 
standing of and participation in the so- 
cial, cultural, and economic objectives 
of community efforts in the Miami area. 

Miami is fortunate to count among its 
population many citizens of Puerto 
Rican descent who are outstanding in 
their professional capacities, as well as 
their contributions to Miami’s social and 
cultural development. Mr. Jose Ferre 
and his son, Maurice, of Maule Indus- 
tries, Inc., and other enterprises, are 
well-respected and successful leaders in 
the business world of south Florida and 
Puerto Rico; they have also contributed 
immeasurably in terms of support to our 
fast-growing University of Miami. An- 
other colleague in this effort is Mr. Jose 
Balseiro of the faculty of the University 
of Miami. Mr. Octavio Cuevas is vice 
president of the Miami Transit Co. and 
for more than 30 years has been closely 
associated with one of Miami’s foremost 
citizens, Mr. William Pawley. 
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One of the founders of the Puerto 
Rican Civic Society, along with Messrs. 
Ferre and Cuevas, is retired U.S. Adm. 
Rafael Benitez. Admiral Benitez is now 
special assistant to the executive vice 
president of Pan American World Air- 
ways. Mr. Eduardo Morales, another 
leading citizen, is president of the Metro- 
politan Bank in Miami. These are but 
a few Puerto Ricans of the many highly 
respected, successful, and civic minded 
community leaders who are an integral 
part of the cosmopolitan population of 
our Miami area. 

My best wishes go out to them for 
every success in their undertaking. I 
trust all of our people in south Florida 
will lend their interest and support to 
this worthy group whose mission is well 
outlined in the following editorials from 
Diario Las Americas: 

PvueERTO RICANS IN MIAMI 


On the occasion of the Puerto Rico Day, 
next July 25, the U.S. citizens of Puerto Ri- 
can extraction residing in Miami, all of 
whom constitute an important factor of cul- 
tural, economic, and social progress in this 
city, are making preparations to celebrate 
their national holiday, understood this in 
spiritual terms, with the dignity and en- 
thusiasm befitting the occasion. 

Surely enough Puerto Ricans of all social 
levels living in Miami will show their unity 
and their feelings on July 25, the date offi- 
cially designated as Puerto Rico Day. 

A quick revision of the cultural, social, 
and economic values of Puerto Rico in Mi- 
ami reveals that Florida owes much, and this 
city specially, to the Puerto Ricans who de- 
velop their activities here, standing out with 
extraordinary qualities in all the fields of 
community life. At the university, in in- 
dustry, in the banking world, in the legal, 
medical, and engineering professions, in 
transportation, in the labor field in general, 
the Puerto Ricans, whatever their position 
in the social scale, represent a great deal 
more than what is normally attributed to 
them—by injustice or lack of analysis—in 
the accelerated progress and growing prestige 
of Miami. 

Noteworthy is the fact that in the high 
administrative levels of the city there is a 
group of Puerto Ricans—deserving respect 
for their accomplishments and their num- 
ber—who do a significant job of guidance 
and orientation in the community. Among 
the city’s prominent men there are distin- 
guished Puerto Ricans of positive civic, cul- 
tural, social, and economic pull, who are a 
credit not only to Puerto Rico but to all the 
Latin Americans in general. Also, special 
mention is deserved by the vast sector of 
the Puerto Rican population, dignified by 
honest and efficient labor, who occupied in 
the different fields of work, excel for their 
laboriousness, their human cordiality, and 
their spiritual contribution to Miami's inter- 
American atmosphere. 

Diario Las Americas wishes all success to 
the Puerto Ricans who want to make July 
25, Puerto Rico Day, a celebration of noble 
patriotic meaning, removed from all party 
aims, with only the kind image and pleasant 
thought of their birthplace deep in their 
hearts and in their minds. 





Puerto RIcan Civic Society 


In the front page of this edition, Diario 
Las Americas prints interesting news in con- 
nection with the effort being done by promi- 
nent members of Miami’s Puerto Rican col- 
ony to create a civic society, which may 
encourage the participation of Puerto Ricans 
in the social, cultural, and economic life of 
the city, and which may stimulate the pub- 
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lic spirit of the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rican 
extraction in this community. 

It must be pointed out that this would be 
a nonpolitical institution, which will not 
interfere in any way with the work of the 
other Pureto Rican organizations, which 
somehow will cooperate with them in the 
efforts for civic improvement, and which 
tends to promote a better coordination 
among all the elements that make up the 
live forces of the community, where Puerto 
Rico has, in our opinion, a magnificent rep- 
resentation. 

The influence many prominent Puerto 
Ricans have in Miami, influence they have 
gained by their merits and without doing 
harm to others, will be of great help, in all 
certainty, to the new civic organization 
being born. 

No doubt, all the Puerto Ricans, whatever 
their social level is, will welcome this effort 
and will give it their support so that it may 
reach the desired goal, convenient for Miami 
in general and for the Puerto Ricans in 
particular. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s Visit to the 
Philippines—An Epochal Event in the 
History of Friendly Relations Between 
Two Great Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur recently returned home 
after an historic revisit to the Philip- 
pines. It was an event of such tre- 
mendous importance to friendly rela- 
tions between our country and our Asia- 
tic allies that I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the REecorp a narrative 
of the general’s triumphal visit to the 
people who love him so much. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that this account, which includes news- 
paper articles from the Philippine press, 
is estimated to make five pages of the 
REcorD at a cost of $405. 

In an article prepared for United Press 
International, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
the Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, wrote as follows: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s sentimental 
journey to the Philippines has a fourfold 
significance: 

1. At a time when Soviet propaganda is 
sparing no effort to distort America’s image 
in the eyes of the peoples of Asia, General 
MacArthur’s personality emerges as a living 
refutation of Communist misrepresentations. 
Received by an Asian people with open arms 
and given a reception that in warmth and 
magnitude is unprecedented in that section 
of the globe, the American people should be 
proud that they have one of their own who 
can draw to his person and to his country 
such universal popular acclaim and admira- 
tion. 

What greater service can anyone in 
America render to his people now, in the 
face of America’s diminished prestige in Asia, 
than to be able to project abroad America’s 
true qualities that will draw not suspicion 
or hatred but respect and gratitude as was 
evoked by General MacArthur wherever he 
went in the Philippines? 


2. General MacArthur saw the danger of 
communism and he fought it in Japan and 
Korea with such vigor and uncompromising 
firmness that he alienated many who did not 
have his vision to realize at that time the 
Communist all-pervading objective of world 
conquest. That he should have been re- 
ceived as he was received with such plethora 
of enthusiasm by « masses in the Philip- 
pines was a ringing reaffirmation of the un- 
equivocal Filipino stand against commu- 
nism. Coming at a time when Communist 
infiltration and subversion are causing dan- 
gerous inroads in southeast Asia, the over- 
all effect of General MacArthur's timely visit 
to an Asian country on the free world’s fight 
against Communist totalitarianism is indeed 
incalculable. 

8. After having come in close contact with 
my people and having their affectionate re- 
gard as no other American has, they opened 
their hearts to him, and he is in a position 
to convey to Washington and to American 
public opinion the current feelings and senti- 
ment of the Filipinos toward the United 
States.. If Philippine-American relations are 
to continue on a basis of mutuality and 
close friendship, it is essential that there 
be in America a better understanding of pres- 
ent Filipino attitudes and reactions, and 
that action be taken on pressing problems 
confronting the two governments. After his 
visit, General MacArthur is the man who can 
speak with authority on such matters. 

4. We in the Philippines have shown by 
the spontaneous outpouring of cordiality and 
affection toward General MacArthur that we 
are a grateful people. We have given the 
lie to the saying that “Republics are pro- 
verbially ungrateful.” For in the twilight 
of his life and holding no official position, 
we welcomed General MacArthur as we wel- 
comed no other in the past. No favors, no 
material rewards were expected. We in the 
Philippines are not fair weather friends. To 
whomsoever we are beholden we enshrine in 
our hearts. 

Where, may I ask, in contemporary history, 
is there a representative of the Western 
World, as beloved by an Asian people as 
Douglas MacArthur is by the Filipinos? Let 
the Americans ponder on the value to them 
in the cold war now raging of such an asset 
that they can proudly claim as their own. 


What the Philippines means to us and 
what we should do for the Filipino peo- 
ple are stressed in the following states- 
manlike statement of General MacAr- 
thur upon his return to New York on 
June 13, 1961. Every Member of Con- 
gress should take it to heart as com- 
ing from an American elder statesman 
whose love for his country he has proved 
with a record unsurpassed in selfless- 
ness and devotion to our flag. 

As I have stated before, my visit to the 
Philippines was personal and not in any 
governmental capacity. It was based entire- 
ly upon sentiment, old friendships, old as- 
sociations, and old experiences. My recep- 
tion was fabulous and overwhelming and 
beyond any possible adequate expression of 
gratitude. 

My tour of the country was so compre- 
hensive that I could not fail, however, to 
obtain very definite conceptions. The mo- 
rale of the nation is of the highest order 
and reflects clearly its friendship, its affec- 
tion, and its sympathetic understanding of 
the United States. We have no ally so com- 
pletely loyal and devoted. 

There is, however, a strong undercurrent 
of feeling that in its relative dealings with 
the nations of the world the United States 
has tended to overlook to some extent the 
needs and necessities and even the just 
claims upon us of the Philippines. The res- 
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titution of the damage inflicted by our 
forces which was, of course, necessitated by 
the exigencies of war have not received ade- 
quate compensation especially when com- 
pared with the lavish grants made to nations 
proclaiming neutrality and even to the for- 
mer enemy countries of Germany and Ja- 
pan. 

They also feel that the payment to their 
soldiers who were incorporated into our own 
forces during the war, who fought under our 
flag and our command represented an un- 
just discrimination. We paid their officers 
the same as we paid ours, but the payment 
made to their soldiers was only 50 per- 
cent of that paid our own. 

I was, of course, in no position to in any 
way commit our Government or even to dis- 
cuss such a commitment, but it is my earn- 
est hope that those charged with these mat- 
ters will give their claims thoughtful and 
judicious consideration. While nothing can 
seriously jeopardize the common cause which 
binds our two countries together, the belief 
of the Filipinos in the American sense of 
justice is a very precious ideal which should 
not be lightly sacrificed. 

To haggle with them on matters in which 
they have a just claim or on questions of 
quotas or economic priorities is to do just 
that. The Philippines should be treated by 
us for what she has been, what she is, and 
what she can be expected to be in the future. 
She should be accorded ‘the very essence of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


Mr. Speaker, it was President Carlos P. 
Garcia of the Philippines who originated 
the idea of inviting General MacArthur 
to be the honored guest of the Philippine 
Republic on the 15th anniversary of its 
independence, July 4. The Filipino 
President, as a good friend of the United 
States, knew what such a visit would 
mean to his people and to the free world’s 
fight against communism. \ 

The welcome accorded General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines was, according 
to newspaper reports, unprecedented. 
More than 2% million Filipinos in Ma- 
nila thundered their welcome in a spon- 
taneous manifestation of friendship and 
good will that must be heartwarming to 
every American. No similar reception 
has ever been accorded anyone in the 
Philippines in the past. When General 
MacArthur visited the provinces, again 
the people by the thousands crowded 
around him and the police could not hold 
them back. 


Significant addresses were delivered 
during his 10-day visit by President 
Garcia and by General MacArthur. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
include them in my remarks. They are 
part of history written during a critical 
period in our fight for freedom and the 
dignity of man: 

[From the Manila Times, July 4, 1961] 

CG WELCOMES MacARTHUR 

(Speech of President Garcia welcoming 
Gen. and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, Manila 
International Airport, Monday afternoon, 
July 3.) 

General MacArthur, Mrs. MacArthur, Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen, in behalf 
of the Filipino people, I welcome you, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. MacArthur, and the members 
of your party. In the true tradition of 
Filipino hospitality with which you are 
already familiar; I say: Welcome to our 
homes and our hearts. 

The feverish excitement of preparing for 
your arrival, the high expectation of once 
more clasping your hand in warm welcome, 
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the privilege of receiving you into the land 


you have helped to liberate and among the 
people who truly love you—all these have 
rightly aroused 27 million Filipinos into a 
festive and gala mood. 

As we watched your plane touch Philip- 
pine soil, we could not help but recall your 
glorious role in the history of this young 


‘ Republic, as already attested to by the 


Philippine Congress in 1946, because of which 
Filipinos look to you as the liberator of the 
Philippines. They also look to you as the 
author of the national defense act (Com- 
monwealth Act No. 1), whereby you laid the 
strong basis for Philippine democracy by the 
creation of a citizen army. This is still the 
fundamental structure of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines under an independent 
Philippine Republic. 

Your arrival, too, has brought forth a new 
emphasis on Philippine-American solidarity. 
Memories of the heroic fight in Corregidor 
and Bataan where American and Filipino 
soldiers fought side by side, of the many dark 
years of the resistance movement in which 
I had the modest opportunity of participat- 
ing, and finally your historic return on Oc- 
tober 29, 1944, to help liberate the country 
from the grip of the enemy—all these flower 
in the national consciousnéss of our people 
on your return to the Philippines. 

This time the conditions and circum- 
stances are different. When you returned in 
1944, and when the enemy surrendered in 
1945, there was utter devastation, wreck and 
ruin, The very ground we stand on was an 
arena of blood. But liberation and inde- 
pendence followed peace and from the ashes 
of war there emerged phoenix-like a people 
full of hope and determination to build for 
themselves a strong citadel of freedom, jus- 
tice and democracy in Asia. 

The invitation that was extended to you, 
General MacArthur, was made in behalf of 
a people who wish to share with you their 
joy and happiness in celebrating the 15th 
anniversary of our independence. You suf- 
ered with us, you underwent great hardships 
with us, you sacrificed with us, you fought 
by our side—and now, we wish to share 
with you the pride of achievements we have 
attained in 15 years and also our bright 
hopes for the future. 

I thank you for your gracious acceptance 
of the invitation. And to paraphrase a 
solemn pledge now made historic by time— 
you have indeed returned—returned to the 
Philippines where you are forever beloved by 
the Filipino people. 

Again, the Filipinos say: Tuloy po kayo 
Heneral at Ginang MacArthur. 


MacArRTHUR’s RESPONSE 


Mr. President, your Excellencies, my dear 
friends, I have returned. [Applause.] 

I am once again in this land that I have 
known so well and amongst these people that 
I have loved so well. Unfortunately, I 
possess neither that eloquence of diction, 
that poetry of the imagination, nor that 
brilliance of metaphors to say adequately 
what is in my heart. 

When your distinguished President in- 
vited me to come once again to these friend- 
ly shores, I felt as though I were at last 
really coming home, for it was here I lived 
my greatest moments and it is here I have 
my greatest memories. 

President Garcia, my dear old comrade-in- 
arms of the liberation, I report to you my 
presence as an honorary citizen of the Phil- 
ippines. [Applause.] 

As I said to you, sir, that in spite of my 
long absence you have in all your broad 
land no more loyal and devoted Filipino. 
(Mabuhay) I thank you with my full heart 
for this opportunity to renew old ties and 
old friendships and I anticipate the next 
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few days as amongst the happiest of my 
life. 

I bring with me one of your country’s 
stanchest admirers, my beloved wife Jean. 
(Mabuhay). She joins me, Mr. President, in 
my pledge of allegiance. Mabuhay. [Ap- 
plause.] 





[From the Manila Times, July 5, 1961] 
GENERAL MacArtTHuR’s JULY 4TH ADDRESS 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Following is the speech 
delivered by Gen: Douglas MacArthur at the 
Luneta yesterday afternoon on the 15th an- 
niversary of the Philippine independence.) 


Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth of 
your new Republic. It was the culmination 
of your hopes and aspirations of 48 years 
under my country’s beneficient guidance. 
It was the final act in a drama, initiated by 
the American Revolution, which had brought 
to the world stage the political philosophy 
that a people should have of right the op- 
portunity for independence and freedom 
from outside rule. It was the redemption 
of my country’s pledge and constant re- 
affirmation that after a period of reasonable 
preparation, the political bonds which united 
us would voluntarily be severed. It brought 
into sharp focus with dramatic clarity the 
irreconcilable difference between the totali- 
tarian system which seeks mastery over oth- 
ers and the free system which seeks equality 
with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you 
gathered here just as you are today, “Let 
history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power 
of force alone—the end of empire as the po- 
litical chain which binds the unwilling weak 
to the unyielding strong. Let it be recorded 
as one of the great turning points in the age 
long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity 
and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal 
tragedy searing the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. All 
before me—men and women, boys and 
girls—refiected not the gloom of the recent 
past but only a firm faith in a destiny yet 
to be unfolded. The spiritual strength in 
those eager upturned faces, with eyes look- 
forward not backward, confirmed my own 
complete faith in the future of your Re- 
public. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the counsels of 
the nations of the world with dignity and 
universal respect. Your cities have been re- 
stored. Your economy revived. You have 
turned your farm shortages into surpluses. 
Your mines have produced increasing wealth. 
Your commerce has expanded. Your prod- 
ucts now reach the markets of the world. 
Your industry has engendered abroad a new 
confidence and faith. But only a seer might 
forecast just what future has in store for 
your, and I would consider myself brash, 
indeed, were I to attempt to do so. There 
will be many perils ahead to test the wis- 
dom and courage and statesmanship of your 
leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the long story of man- 
kind—the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of years the 
scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth—in the 3 or more billion years of 
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development of the human race—there has 
never been a greater or more abrupt evolu- 
tion. We deal now not with things of this 
world only but with the illimitable dis- 
tances and as yet unfathomed mysteries of 
the universe. We have found the “Lost 
Horizon.” We have discovered a new and 
boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms: of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making 
the winds and the tides work for us; of puri- 
fying sea water for our-drink; of creating 
new and unheard of synthetic materials to 
supplement or even replace our old standard 
basics; of mining ocean floors for new fields 
of wealth and food; of disease preventives 
to expand life into the hundred of years; 
of controlling weather for a more equitable 
adjustment of heat and cold of rain and 
shine; of space ships to the moon; of the 
prime target in war no longer the armed 
forces of an enemy but instead his civil 
populations; of ultimate conflict between 
a united human race and the sinister force 
of some other planetary galaxy; of such 
dreams and fantasies as to make life the 
most exciting of all time. And through all 
this welter of change and development it 
is my hope and prayer that this land will 
continue to be a rallying point to build 
courage when courage seems to fail, to re- 
store faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of my 
former comrades-in-arms of the war. To 
them I wish to express once again my ad- 
miration for that enduring fortitude, 
that patriotic self-abrogation and that un- 
surpassed courage which has made the name 
of the Philippine soldier stand forth in such 
luster. The memorials of character wrought 
by you will never be forgotten. You have 
stamped yourself in blazing flames upon the 
souis of your countrymen. You have carved 
your statue in the hearts of your people. 
You have built your monument in the mem- 
ory of your compatriots. And you may be 
sure that if you fight again Americans will 
be at your side, shoulder to shoulder, once 
again comrades-in-arms. And you may be 
sure that as your old commander in chief 
I shall do all in my limited power to see 
that you receive full reward for your past 
service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows 
in and out. Old empires die, new nations 
are born, alliances arise and vanish. But 
in all this vast confusion the mutual friend- 
ship of our two countries shines like a ten- 
fold beacon in the night. Together we have 
suffered the blood and the sweat and the 
tears. Together we seek the way and the 
truth and the light. And now in this long 
twilight era that is neither war nor peace 
we stand together just as firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
growth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
an atmosphere of hope and freedom, in the 
effort to build a community of strength and 
unity of purpose, in the effort to build a 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 
indivisible. 

And now, even as I hail you, I must say 
farewell. For such is the nature of my 
visit. To greet once again those with whom 
I have stood, as with their fathers before 
them, in building and defending on these 
shores a Citadel of freedom and liberty; 
and then to bid you an affectionate goodbye. 
For I must admit, with a sense of sadness, 
that the deepening shadows of life, cast 
doubt upon my ability to pledge again, “I 
shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
prayer that.a merciful God will protect and 
preserve each and every one of you, and 
will bring to this land peace and tranquillity, 
always. 


- 


1961 


[From the Manila Times, July 6, 1961] 


GLOBAL War CONTAINS GERMS OF DOUBLE 
SvuicipeE—MacArTHUR 


(Address of General MacArthur before the 
joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Philip- 
pines) 


Mr. President, Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the last time I 
spoke before this August body, the war still 
raged outside. The crash of guns rattled 
windows, the sputter of musketry drowned 
voices, the acrid smell of smoke filled our 
nostrils, the stench of death was everywhere. 
And now, 16 years later, although those in- 
cidents have become but a dark memory, the 
possibility of war still hangs like a cloud 
before our eyes. It overshadows all other 
problems, intruding upon every thought and 
action, encompassing all that we hold most 
dear, dictating not only the present but our 
very future. 

Many in this brilliant audience were my 
former comrades in arms. They have known 
war in all its horror and, as veterans, hope 
against its recurrence. How, they well may 
ask, did such an institution as war became 
so integrated with man’s life and civiliza- 
tion? How has it grown to be the most vital 
factor in our existence? 

It started in a modest enough way as a 
sort of gladiatorial method of settling dis- 
putes between conflicting tribes. One of the 
oldest and most classical examples is the 
Biblical story of David and Goliath. Each 
of the two contesting groups selected its 
champion. They fought and, based upon 
the outcome, an agreement resulted. Then, 
as time went on, small professional groups 
known as armies fought in some obscure 
corner of the globe and victory or defeat was 
accepted as the basis of an ensuing peace. 

And from then on, down through the ages, 
the constant record is an increase in the 
character and strength of the forces with the 
rate of increase always accelerating. From 
@ small percentage of the population it 
finally engulfed all. It is now the nation in 
arms. 

Within the span of my own life I have 
witnessed much of this evolution. At the 
turn of the century, when I joined the 
Army, the target was one enemy casualty at 
the end of a rifle, a pistol, a bayonet, a 
sword. Then came the machinegun designed 
to kill by the dozen. After that, the heavy 
artillery raining death upon the hundreds. 
Then the aerial bomb to strike by the thou- 
sands—followed by the atom explosion to 
reach the hundreds of thousands. 

Now, electronics and other processes of 
science have raised the destructive potential 
to encompass millions. And with restless 
hands we work feverishly in dark laboratories 
to find the means to destroy all in one blow. 
But this very triumph of scientific annihila- 
tion—this very success of invention—has 
destroyed the possibility of war being a me- 
dium for the practical settlement of interna- 
tional differences. The enormous destruc- 
tion to both sides of closely matched op- 
ponents makes it impossible for even the 
winner to translate it into anything but 
his own disaster. 

The last war, even with its now antiquated 
armaments, clearly demonstrated that the 
victor had to bear in large part the very in- 
juries inflicted on his foe. My own coun- 
try expended billions of dollars and untold 
energies to heal the wounds of Germany and 
Japan. 

Global war has become a Frankenstein to 
destroy both sides. No longer is it a weapon 
of adventure—the shortcut to international 
power. If you lose, you are annihilated. If 
you win, you stand only to lose. No longer 
does it possess even the chance of the winner 
of a duel—it contains now only the germs 
of double suicide. 
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Time was when victory in war represented 
economic wealth, accelerated prosperity, 2 
place in the international sun. It was the 
final weapon of statecraft, the apotheosis of 
political diplomacy. Its application, how- 
ever, was regulated, controlled, and limited 
by the basic principle, that a great nation 
that enters upon war and does not see it 
through to victory must ultimately suffer 
all the consequences of defeat. That is what 
happened to us in Korea. With victory 
without our grasp, and without the use of 
the atom bomb which we needed no more 
then than against Japan, we failed to see it 
through. Had we done so we would have 
destroyed Red China’s capability of waging 
modern war for generations to come. Our 
failure to win that war was a major dis- 
aster for the free world. Its fatal conse- 
quences are now increasingly being felt in 
the military rise of Red China into a mighty 
colossus which threatens all of Asia and 
bids fair to emerge as the balance of mili- 
tary power in the world. This would jeop- 
ardize freedom on all continents. 

But the conditions that prevailed in the 
Korean war exist no longer and will come no 
more. Then we were the sole possessor of 
nuclear power—we stood alone in military 
might. Now all is changed. Other possess 
this weapon. Relative strengths from now 
on will probably change little with the years. 
Action by one will promptly be matched by 
reaction from the other. 

The great question is—can global war now 
be outlawed from the world? 

If so, it would mark the greatest advance 
in civilization since the Sermon on the 
Mount. It would lift at one stroke the dark- 
est shadow which has engulfed mankind 
from the beginning. It would not only re- 
move fear and bring security—it would not 
only create new moral and spiritual values— 
it would produce an economic wave of pros- 
perity that would raise the world’s standard 
of living beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by man. 

Many will tell you with mockery and ridi- 
cule that the abolition of war can be only a 
dream—that it is but the vague imaginings 
of a visionary. But we must go on or we will 
go under. And the great criticism that can 
be made is that the world lacks a plan that 
will enable us to go on. 

We are ina newera. The old methods and 
solutions no longer suffice. We must have 
new thoughts, new ideas, new concepts. We 
must break out of the straitjacket of the 
past. We must have sufficient imagination 
and courage to translate the universal wish 
for peace—which is rapidly becoming a uni- 
versal necessity—into actuality. And until 
then, at whatever cost or sacrifice, we must 
be fully prepared—lest we perish. 

And what, you may well ask, is my opin- 
ion as to the present state of Philippine de- 
fense? As your former military adviser I 
give it for what you may think it is worth. 

Your most powerful safeguard against 
predatory attack is the broad expanse of 
sea water which separates you from your 
neighbors. There is no hostile fleet chal- 
lenging ‘naval control of that vital area—no 
enemy flotilla capable of conducting an am- 
phibious movement of troops to your shores. 
You are safe from such occupational assault 
as long as the United States maintains sea 
and air supremacy in the Pacific Ocean. You 
may be hurt but you’cannot be taken. Mili- 
tarily you enjoy a position of relative secur- 
ity. You are a bastion of strength. 

The other tactics of communism in its ag- 
gression upon areas of freedom are infiltra- 
tion and internal subversion. 

The former, infiltration, is difficult for you 
to defend against because of your long and 
irregular coastline, but internal movement 
of any major alien groups should be readily 
detected by your alert security force aided by 
your thoroughly loyal and war-tested citi- 
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The latter, internal subversion, the tactic 
most successful and most feared in many 
other countries, offers only a minor threat to 
the Philippines. The magnificent spiritual 
resistance of your people to the pressures of 
the Japanese occupation, coupled with your 
cultural strength and long history in de- 
fenses of your liberties, offers safe guaran- 
tees against this type of inroad. Indeed, I 
should say that of all the countries of the 
free world none is more proof against being 
brought under alien subversion than is the 
Philippines. 

To sum up, I believe that you have 
little to fear from the Communist con- 
spiracy as long as you maintain an alert and 
mobile security force capable of maintain- 
ing internal order and intercepting any 
group which might infiltrate your beaches 
with hostile intent. The military policy de- 
veloped prior to World War II, and so ef- 
ficiently carried on since then, may safely be 
continued as the guideline to your defen- 
sive posture. 

The hundreds of-billions of dollars now 
spent in mutual preparedness could con- 
ceivably abolish poverty from the face of the 
earth. It would accomplish even more than 
this; it would at one stroke reduce the inter- 
national tensions that seem to be insur- 
mountable now to matters of more probable 
solution. This would not, of course, mean 
the abandonment of all armed forces, but it 
would reduce them to the simpler problems 
of internal order and international police. 
It would not mean utopia at one fell stroke, 
but it would mean that the great roadblock 
now existing to the development of the hu- 
man race would have been cleared. 

You will say at once that although the 
abolition of war has been the dream of man 
for centuries every proposition to that end 
has been promptly discarded as impossible 
and fantastic. But that was before the sci- 
ence of the past decade made mass destruc- 
tion a reality. The argument then was 
along spiritual and moral lines, and lost. 
But now the tremendous evolution of nu- 
clear and other potentials of destruction 
has suddenly taken the problem away from 
its primary consideration as a moral and 
spiritual question and brovght it abreast 
of scientific realism. It is no longer an 
ethical equation to be pondered solely by 
learned philosophers and ecclesiastics but 
a hard core one for the decision of the 
masses whose survival is the issue. 

This is as true of the Soviet side of the 
world as of the free side—as true behind 
the Iron Curtain as in front of it, The 
ordinary people of the world, whether free 
or slave, are all in agreement on this solu- 
tion, and this perhaps is the only thing in 
the world they do agree upon, but it is the 
most vital and determinate of all. We are 
told we must go on indefiniately as at 
present—with what at the end none says— 
there is no definite objective. They but pass 
along to those that follow the search for a 
final solution. And at the end, the problem 
will be exactly that which we face.now. 


It may take another cataclysm of destruc- 
tion to prove the bald truth that the further 
evolution of civilization cannot take place 
until global war is abolished. But this is 
the one issue upon which both sides can 
agree for it is the one issue in which the 
interests of both are completely parallel. It 
is the one issue which,’if settled, may well 
settle all others. 

The present tensions with their threat of 
national annihilation are fostered by two 
great illusions. The one a complete belief on 
the part of the Soviet world that the capital- 
istic countries are preparing to attack them; 
that sooner or later we intend to strike. And 
the other a complete belief on the part of 
the capitalistic countries that the Soviets are 
preparing to attack us; that sooner or later 
they intend to strike. 
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Both are wrong. Each side so far as the 
masses are concerned is desirous of peace. 
Both dread war. But the constant accelera- 
tion of preparation may, without specific in- 
tent, ultimately precipitate a kind of spon- 
taneous combustion. 

In the Far East the focal center of hostile 
pressures now lies in southeast Asia where it 
is possible that the alliance of which you are 
@& member may intervene, directly or in- 
directly, in order to shore up local defenses. 
I would not presume even to suggest what 
course, military or otherwise, this alliance 
should take. But I would unhesitatingly 
observe that with the lessons of Korea in the 
so recent past, no nation or no alliance of 
nations should be so reckless as to commit 
ytroops to fight on the mainland of Asia 
without considering the potentiality of the 
reaction of the enemy supported by his 
Communistic allies; and, above all without 
being prepared with both the will and the 
means to destroy the centers and lines of 
supply of vastly larger ground forces en- 
joying marked logistical advantages. Nor 
should defeatist military doctrines be per- 
mitted, as was done in Korea, under the 
rhetorical disguise of such misleading 
phrases as “passive offense,” “aggressive de- 
fense,” “privileged sanctuary,” “police ac- 
tion.” Such nonsense has no place in the 
lexicon or conduct of war. For war by its 
very nature necessitates the bringing of 
maximum violence to bear upon the enemy. 
There can be no halfway measures, no soft 
glows, no enemy sanctuaries. The only limi- 
tation is the degree of violence essential to 
imsure success. For in war, as is attested 
by the history of the world, there is no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

Military defense must have as its natural 
corollary a strong and viable economy. This 
you are far along the road toward achieving. 
Despite your population growth you have 
transformed long existing farm shortages 
into’ surpluses; you have changed an un- 
favorable balance of international trade into 
one of reciprocal equity; and you have intro- 
duced a moderate program of industrializa- 
tion to broaden the scope of employment 
and to lessen your dependence upon alien 
manufacture. By these processes you are 
enhancing the contentment and happiness 
of your people by raising their standards of 
life while at the same time you are building 
an ever stronger bulwark behind your de- 
fense establishment and military policy. It 
is with great pride and satisfaction I have 
observed this progress—satisfied as one 
whose life has been interwoven with yours 
for nearly 60 years—and pride of honorary 
citizenship, a distinction which you accorded 
me many years ago. 

As I pass from the Philippine scene it is 
with a heart full of gratitude for the recent 
honors you have added to those of the past. 
They have etched a new memory which will 
be with me always. God grant this nation 
and people a long era of peace and prosper- 
ity, and bring our two peoples—Filipino 
and American—ever closer together in un- 
derstanding, affection, and common cause. 


{From the Manila Bulletin, July 13, 1961] 
MacArTHUR Bips GoopBY—FILIPINOS SapD- 
DENED BY DEPARTURE OF 81-YEAR-OLD 

HERO 

(By Oscar Villadolid) 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
bade an affectionate farewell to the Filipino 
people yesterday and flew home after re- 
ceiving honors unsurpassed by most men 
in Philippine history. 

The “Old Warrior,” now 81, looking fresh 
and healthy as when he came here 10 days 
ago, braved a driving rain to thank the 
Filipinos “for the wonderful reception to 
an old soldier and his sweetheart wife.” 

MacArthur and his wife, Jean, appeared 
cheerful as departure time neared and this 
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contrasted plainly with the sad demeanor 
of President Garcia and other high Philip- 
pine officials who must have felt they were 
seeing the grand old soldier for the last 
time here. 

Mr. Garcia gave away his feelings when, 
at about the close of his remarks, he choked 
with emotion and ended his speech with 
a voice almost in a whisper and inaudible to 
some 8,000 people who saw the five-star 
general off. 

The man who drew unprecedented crowds 
wherever he went during his sentimental 
pilgrimage to the scenes of his defeat and 
triumphs was not to disappoint those who 
flocked to the Manila International Airport 
in a heavy rain to say goodby. 

Turning down a request to speak inside 
the airport terminal, MacArthur stood in 
the rain with his wife at his side and told 
the Filipino people: 

“My sentimental journey has carried me 
to this beloved land from one end almost to 
the other. Everywhere I found a growing 
prosperity, a growing population, a growing 
destiny. Everywhere I found friendship and 
affection.” 

Paying tribute to the nation whose sol- 
diers stood by him during the darkest days 
of Corregidor and Bataan in 1942 and in 
triumph in 1945, MacArthur declared: 

“You are now a nation of gladness and 
good will—a bright light shining in a cloudy, 
troubled world. A merciful providence can- 
not fail to protect and preserve this gem of 
the Far East.” 

President Garcia paid this country’s trib- 
ute to an old comrade-in-arms at the airport. 

“The name of MacArthur will live with a 
signet of posterity,” the chief executive said. 
He added: 

“Our children, our children’s children will 
know your name and say, ‘He was a great 
American and a true friend of Filipinos.’” 

Mr. Garcia departed from his farewell mes- 
sage to MacArthur to remind the world that 
the Philippines was “committed to defend 
freedom and to stand by those who champion 
freedom. We have never been fence-sitters 
in a good fight and we do not intend to be.” 

He then praised MacArthur as a “true and 
tested friend” whose name will live forever 
in the hearts of every Filipino. 

The president said the big turnout of Fili- 
pinos for MacArthur proved that “in this 
heartless atom age, it is only love and un- 
derstanding that can truly seal the hand- 
clasps of friendship among men and 
nations.” 

Turning to the fight against communism, 
the chief executive set forth a reminder that 
this will not be won in the field of arma- 
ments nor in the race to reach outer space. 
It will be won in the heart and mind of 
our people, in the farms, in the factories, and 
in the schools. 

Before boarding a special U.S. Air Force 
plane for America, MacArthur reviewed an 
honor guard that stood for an hour under 
intermittent rain at the airfield’s apron. 


MacArthur appeared unperturbed by the 
rain as he trooped the line, walking briskly 
with nothing of his 81 years in evidence. He 
wore his khaki military uniform and his bat- 
tered campaign cap given to him by the late 
President Quezon when he worked as adviser 
to the Philippine Government before the war 
as Field Marshal. 

It took more than 15 minutes after the 
ceremony before MacArthur and his wife 
could board the plane. High officials, in- 
cluding Senate President Eulogio Rodriguez 
and Speaker Daniel Romualdez, and members 
of the diplomatic corps headed by Msgr. Sal- 
vatore Siino crowded around the “Old War- 
rior” to bid him goodbye and Godspeed. 

Seeing Mrs. Nini Quezon-Avancefia, 
daughter of the late President Quezon, in 
the crowd, MacArthur approached her and 
kissed her in the same style he greeted her 
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on his arrival last July 3. Said he: “Take 
care of yourself.” 

Mrs. MacArthur, all smiles, thanked her 
friends profusely, particularly members of 
the official party who had served her every 
need and those of her husband during the 
10-day hectic tour of the Philippines. 

Particular attention was given to Protocol 
Officers Armando Orrillaneda, Chief Protocol 
Officer Minister Pedro Angara-Aragon and 
Julius Maloles, another protocol officer. The 
security men of the MacArthurs also got a 
lavish share of the thanks of the MacArthurs. 

The MacArthurs boarded the sleek jet air- 
craft which President Kennedy had placed 
at the general’s disposal amid the strains 
of the military ballad, “Old Soldiers Never 
Die, They Just Fade Away.” 

With the MacArthurs on the plane were 
Ambassador and Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo and 
Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, wartime aide 
of MacArthur. 

After the plane of MacArthur roared from 
the airstrip and out of sight, newsmen asked 
Minister Gordon Mein, charge d'affaires of 
the U.S. Embassy, about his impressions on 
the reception given MacArthur. 

“It had to be seen to be believed,” said 
Mein who accompanied MacArthur's party 
in his provincial tours, both north and south 
and in Manila. 

Mein said the reception of the crowd to 
MacArthur was spontaneous and full of affec- 
tion and friendship. 

“We want to believe that this is a deep 
symbol between the United States and the 
Philippines,” he said and assured the recep- 
tion had a terrific impact among American 
Officials and Filipinos. 

As MacArthur journeyed north and south, 
making a pilgrimage to the scenes of his 
triumphs in World War II, he was accorded 
a welcome no foreign dignitary had been ac- 
corded in the history of the Philippines. 

Throngs numbering from 8,000 in some 
places to 2 million in others broke police 
lines and swarmed around him just to get 
a glimpse of the grand “Old Soldier’ who 
tasted the bitter pill of defeat in Corregidor 
and Bataan but came back fighting with 
vengeance. 

In historic Corregidor, MacArthur was 
welcomed by his old comrades-in-arms who, 
in their age, had organized themselves into 
a group known as the Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor. He was given by them a 
plaque and a piece of rock dug out of Cor- 
regidor to comfort the “Old Warrior” in his 
old age. 


{From the Manila Bulletin, July 4, 1961] 
MACARTHUR RETURNS 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, former aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 

Douglas MacArthur returns to us as a 
symbol. 

We see in him not only the liberator of 
the Philippines. He is the American whose 
unwavering faith in the Filipino he showed 
when doubting Thomases were many among 
his people and he antagonized them for un- 
hesitatingly proclaiming it. 

He was openly for Philippine independ- 
ence at a time when it was heresy for an 
American to advocate it. He earned the ire 
of many of his colleagues for his forthright 
views favoring Philippine freedom. He did 
not waver. When President Quezon invited 
him to the Philippines to help him organize 
an army to bolster Filipino morale and back 
up that freedom, he came knowing the up- 
hill struggle ahead of him. 

He ignored the strong opposition in Wash- 
ington against the organization of the 
Philippine Army. He was told that it was 
a waste of money and effort, that while the 
American flag waved over the Philippines no 
one would dare attack it. Quezon and he 
went ahead and the Philippine Army was 
organized. 
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Some American magazines superciliously 
dubbed our soldiers ‘“MacArthur’s Boy 
Scouts.” 

The American flag was attacked by Japan 
and there would have been no saga of 
heroism in Bataan and Corregidor if there 
would have been no Philippine Army to offer 
that epic of human valor that belongs to 
history. 

After the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
his one objective was to liberate the Philip- 
pines. Few will ever know the heartaches 
that he suffered during those dark days— 
the opposition, the apathy, the inertia, the 
indifference that he had to fight in order 
to get the support that he needed to mount 
his offensive. 

The malicious and the unknowing criti- 
cized and traduced him for the slogan “I 
Shall Return.” The perpendicular pronoun 
was used without any egoistic purpose. It 
was because his staff knew Filipino psy- 
chology. The Filipinos had been disil- 
lusioned. America had been defeated in 
Bataan and Corregidor. The American flag 
had been hauled down. The Filipinos had 
been left alone under a cruel enemy occupa- 
tion. In their eyes those dark days America 
had let them down. 

But to them MacArthur symbolized un- 
wavering faith in the Filipino. He had ad- 
vocated their independence against all op- 
position. He organized their army, he was 
a devoted friend of their leader, Manuel L. 
Quezon. He was the one American they 
believed in because they knew he believed 
in them. For him to say “I shall return” 
was to wave the flag of hope, of determina- 
tion, of undying faith. The guerrillas in the 
swamps and in the mountains would con- 
tinue fighting because MacArthur they were 
sure was coming back. The personal pro- 
noun “I” was MacArthur. His word was his 
bond. 

He made good. He returned in victory. 
But the fight is not over. MacArthur again 
raised his voice. Asia must not be forgotten. 
Asia must not be neglected. Europe is im- 
portant and so is Asia. But to America, 
Asia should be given increasing importance. 
It is the voice of the soldier-statesman that 
is the voice of reason in a babel of Europe- 
first cacophony which is constantly heard 
in Washington. 

There is meaning to the Filipino welcome 
that we accord him. No one can match 
him in his prescience of mind when he saw 
the danger of communism and fought it in 
Japan and Korea. We are therefore reaffirm- 
ing our faith in democracy and reiterating 
our determination to fight Communist to- 
talitarianism. He comes back to us as the 
symbol of human freedom. He epitomizes 
in his person everything that is best in 
Americanism that we have learned to respect 
and admire. He personifies the world citizen 
who has transcended the barriers of narrow 
nationalism and who looks at the problem 
of peace as indivisible for all mankind. In 
the words of a French writer, “The world is 
no longer flat for four or five nations or for 
one race; it is round for all nations and for 
all races.” 

It is in this spirit of new dignity of the 
Filipino who is sovereign in his own land 
and an equal in the councils of the nations 
of the world that we welcome Douglas 
MacArthur. 


[From the Philippines Herald, July 3, 1961] 
MacARTHUR—TRUE FRIEND OF FILIPINOS 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, aide-de-camp to 
General MacArthur during the Pacific 
war) 

When the news was published in the 
American press that President Garcia had 
invited General MacArthur to be the guest 
of honor at the 15th anniversary of the 
Philippine Republic and that the general 
had accepted the invitation, a retired Ameri- 
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can editor in Washington asked me two 
questions: (1) Isn’t General MacArthur too 
much of a showman? (2) Why do the Fili- 
pinos love MacArthur? 

These two questions are a good subject for 
this article that the Philippines Herald has, 
by radiogram, asked me to write for its July 
3 issue. I will answer the second question 
first: 

We Filipinos do not only love MacArthur. 
We idolize and revere him. 

It is no secret that when we were fighting 
for our independence, the U.S. Army and 
Navy were against it. They had their own 
patriotic reasons for opposing the separation 
of the Philippines from the United States. 
Some of them honestly believed that the 
security of the Philippines was better insured 
under the American flag. Others held that 
the Philippines was essential to the defense 
of the United States in the Pacific. The 
then Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur disagreed 
with them. He believed that no nation had 
the right to impose its government on an- 
other. He believed in the inalienable right 
of every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. He believed in Philippine in- 
dependence, in the right of the Filipino to 
live a life of his own choosing. 

He did not hesitate in making his views 
known. Others would have kept silent and 
with their silence appear to acquiesce in 
what was at that time the predominant view 
in Army and Navy circles. Not Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He became a close friend of our na- 
tionalist leader, Manuel L. Quezon. When- 
ever he was asked for his opinion he did not 
hesitate to avow his advocacy of Philippine 
independence. He made it clear that as a 
true American he could not take a stand 
that was against the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and to him the essence of Ameri- 
canism was contained in that one immortal 
line in America’s Magna Carta—‘All men 
are created equal.” He was our friend when 
we needed friends most. He stood by us at 
the risk of alienating his superiors, his as- 
sociates, his fellow officers who held con- 
trary views, some of whom considered his 
unorthodox stand as heretical. 

The Philippine Commonwealth was pro- 
claimed. His friend Quezon was elected 
President. I had the privilege of being a wit- 
ness to many of their meetings and confer- 
ences. President Quezon’s first move was to 
ask General MacArthur to be his military 
adviser. Our sagacious leader knew that we 
needed an army and that in the newly born 
Commonwealth priority must be given to its 
organization. He communicated directly 
with President Roosevelt and asked that 
MacArthur be allowed to accept the assign- 
ment. President Quezon and General Mac- 
Arthur met several times in Washington and 
New York and discussed the various phases 
of organizing a Philippine army. 

The first bill introduced in the Philippine 
congress after the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth was the national defense Dill. 
It was a bill drafted by General MacArthur, 
assisted by his aides, Col. Richard i. Suther- 
land and Maj. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Wash- 
ington was frigid toward the organization 
of a Philippine Army. The War Department 
was in fact against it. It was the convic- 
tion then in Washington—and it was so 
announced—that “while the American flag 
waves over the Philippines no enemy will 
dare attack it.” It was, therefore, unneces- 
sary to saddle the Filipino people with a 
huge appropriation for national defense. 

Undaunted, President Quezon and General 
MacArthur went ahead with their plans. 
The Philippine Army was organized. The 
cadre system was established. The ROTC 
was started in the schools. The American 
newspapers in Manila criticized General Mac- 
Arthur. As is the wont of a sector of the 
American press in the United States when 
these newspapers and magazines are against 
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a cause, they either ignore it or make fun of 
it. They made fun of the Philippine Army. 
I remember a magazine article published in 
Collier’s magazine, calling our Philippine 
Army “MacArthur’s Boy Scouts.” When 
President Quezon, in grateful appreciation of 
General MacArthur’s efforts, made him a 
field marshal, some American papers had a 
field day, poking fun at “the American gen- 
eral who was organizing an army to back up 
Dictator Quezon in the South American 
style.” 

Socially, in Manila, Military Adviser Mac- 
Arthur refused to hold himself aloof from 
the Filipinos. Because of the pressure of 
his work and duties, he attended few so- 
cial functions. The few he attended were 
those given at Malacafiang or by Filipino 
friends. This, of course, did not escape my 
countrymen, and we loved him all the more 
for it. 

A few months before the outbreak of the 
war, I decided to make a flying trip and visit 
the countries in Asia to write a series of ar- 
ticles. Before leaving I went to see General 
MacArthur in his office at Victoria No. 1. 
I told him I wanted to find out the attitude 
of the colonial powers toward their sub- 
ject. peoples. He said to me: “Why don’t 
you also find out what is the attitude of the 
colonial peoples toward their sovereign na- 
tions? This to me is fundamental.” I fol- 
lowed his suggestion and I was amazed by 
what I discovered—the growing resentment, 
the hatred, the grievances which I wrote 
about and which were originally published 
in the Herald. (This series, published ex- 
clusively in the Philippines in this news- 
paper, was syndicated in America by King 
Features and won for Romulo the coveted 
Pulitzer Prize.—Eprror.) 

This incident reveals and best expresses 
the character and the mental attitude of 
the man. His thoughts and feelings were 
attuned to those of the underprivileged, the 
less fortunate members of the human family. 
He is a sincere friend of the Filipinos because 
it is in his nature to defend the rights of a 
people in whose ability and integrity he has 
absclute faith. While we are eternally grate- 
ful to him as the liberator of the Philippines 
and for this he was awarded the Medal for 
Valor, the highest Philippine military dec- 
oration, he was made a citizen of the Philip- 
pines by legislative enactment because we 
love him and it is his qualities of mind and 
heart that have endeared him to us. Great 
as a soldier—and Sir Allanbrooke of England 
calls him the greatest military genius of the 
Second World War, barring none—he is en- 
shrined in the Filipino heart because he is 
a great humanitarian. There is not the 
slightest taint of racism in his makeup, his 
is the broad outlook that envisions a human 
family without any distinctions of creed or 
color, where there is no division of East and 
West, only brothers under the canopy of 
heaven. 

To the first question my answer is: Only 
those who do not know General MacArthur 
intimately think he is a showman. Those 
who have been closely associated with him, 
as I have been—I knew him first in 1928 
when he was the commanding general of 
the U.S. Army in the Philippines—can say 
that what is mistaken by some as showman- 
ship is nothing more than that Douglas 
MacArthur, because of his brilliant record as 
a soldier, will always be, wherever he may be, 
a dramatic figure. 

That he should be the most bemedaled 
and beribboned officer in the U.S. Army 
is certainly not showmanship. He has 
earned every ribbon and every medal that 
he wears, and he would not be the true 
soldier that he is if he did not take pride 
in wearing what he won on the battlefield, 
or the recognition given him by other na- 
tions for his courage and leadership. 

Trivialities about his personal attire are 
picked upon by those who would picture 
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him as a showman. Take his cap, for in- 
stance. When in the First World War he 
started a fashion by removing the grommet 
from the inside of his cap, he did it only 
for practical reasons of usefulness and con- 
venience. Today, all the Air Corps officers 
in the U.S. Army wear the crushed garrison 
cap. It has also been said that he designed 
the cap he now wears. For the sake of his- 
torical accuracy, I want to point out that 
this cap was presented to him when he was 
made field marshal of the Philippine Army 
by President Quezon. 

A showman is “one who is adept at exhib- 
iting things to advantage,” according to 
Webster’s dictionary. If the implication of 
this word as applied to MacArthur is that he 
is an exhibitionist, it is a misnomer and a 
libel. For MacArthur is a gentleman, a real 
thoroughbred—every inch of him—and it 
is as distasteful as it is repulsive to such a 
person to attract attention to himself by 
exhibitionism. I have yet to see a more 
humble, unobtrusive, unassuming man than 
MacArthur. 

That he should be a literary man with a 
background of culture comparable to that of 
only a few should not be held against him, 
as it seems to be by some of his detractors. 
He has a beautiful style, and that his mili- 
tary communique, continually contained al- 
lusions to the Almighty only serve to indi- 
cate that Douglas MacArthur is a man of 
faith. And luckily. Considering the dark 
moments of trial that he and his men had 
to go through from Bataan to Bougainville 
to Leyte to Korea, it is certainly fortunate 
for America and for civilization that the 
commander in chief of the United States in 
the Southwest Pacific could draw inspiration 
and strength from sources other than mate- 
rial, which everybody knows he sadly lacked. 

An English author once said: “The mo- 
ment an audacious head is lifted 1 inch above 
the general level, pop goes the unerring rifle 
of some biographical sharpshooter, and it is 
all over with the unhappy owner.” A cadet 
who graduated from West Point at the top of 
his class and whose record could not be 
equaled by any of his peers many years after- 
ward; a young Officer who in Argonne single- 
handediy attacked and captured a German 
machinegun nest armed with nothing more 
than a riding crop; the youngest to rise to 
the position of chief of staff of the US. 
Army; the commanding general of the U.S. 
Far Eastern Forces who in Bataan and Cor- 
regidor upset the Japanese timetable and 
with troops outnumbered, ill-equipped, out- 
gunned, starving, performed feats in military 
strategy and tactics that are real classics 
which will live long after all of us are gone; 
the commander in chief of the United States 
in the Southwest Pacific who, ordered to 
carry out holding operations only, has, how- 
ever, taken the offensive and slowly but 
surely driven the Japanese from island to 
island despite the limited means at his com- 
mand, such a leader cannot help but be a 
dramatic figure, and wherever he is, his head 
will always be above the general level. This 
is not showmanship. It is history, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has made it—and belongs 
to history. 

By Gen. CarLos P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


I have been asked to write for the Asso- 
ciated Press my appraisal of the sentimental 
journey of Gen. Douglas MacArthur to the 
Philippines. To my mind, he effectively 
superimposed on the Communist-created 
image of the ugly American the personality 
of the true American. 

To fully understand this statement the 
American people must know how Communist 
propaganda has distorted the image of Amer- 
ica abroad. To the subject and to the newly 
emerging nations it has misrepresented the 
American people as imperialistic because of 
their alliance with the NATO nations. To 
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the more than one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation—the colored peoples—it has distorted 
America’s minority problem to smear the 
Americans as a racist nation, thus malevo- 
lently stoking passion with prejudice and 
inflaming the Asians and Africans with 
hatred against the United States. 

General MacArthur, who has supported 
Philippine independence from the very begin- 
ning and is highly esteemed by the Filipinos 
for his known opposition to imperialism, 
went to Asia at a time when the Lao 
crisis was front-page news. In Asia, he is 
also known as an uncompromising foe of 
communism. In his many years of associa- 
tion with the Filipino people he showed them 
by precept and by example that there is not 
the slightest taint of racism in his makeup. 
They saw in him the essence of true Ameri- 
canism and he was given an emotion-packed 
welcome unsurpassed in fervor and enthu- 
siasm in our area of the globe. 

At this critical juncture in the cold war— 
which is really an undeclared war—it is 
only the cynical who will fail to see the 
powerful psychological impact on the Asian 
peoples of MacArthur’s Philippine visit. He 
is a living refutation of all the misrepre- 
sentations broadcast by the Communists 
against the United States, and the welcome 
accorded him by an Asian nation must have 
driven home to his people the fact that, 
with the proper representative, American 
prestige, despite the Kremlin, cannot only 
be successfully upheld but also greatly en- 
hanced. 

President Kennedy must have seen this 
because when I consulted the White House 
in behalf of President Garcia before extend- 
ing our invitation to the general, the Presi- 
dent of the United States gave it his whole- 
hearted support and offered all the facilities 
at his command to make the trip a success- 
ful one. 

General MacArthur called his visit to the 
Philippines a sentimental journey. Un- 
doubtedly with the fond memories that he 
and Mrs. MacArthur cherish of their stay 
in our country and knowing how affection- 
ately he is regarded by my fellow country- 
men, sentiment is the inspiring motif for 
his visit. 

But to the American people, General Mac- 
Arthur returns with another mission accom- 
plished for his-country. In a dangerous 
moment for America in Asia, he brought to 
the Asian peoples a new faith in American 
idealism. No other American could have 
evoked the universal acclaim and admira- 
tion that he spontaneously drew from the 
Filipinos. 

Is there any one in all the Russias who 
has the respect and affection of an Asian na- 
tion as Douglas MacArthur has shown he has 
in his “sentimental journey” to the Philip- 
pines? 


{From the Manila Times, July 12, 1961] 


MacArtTHuR CITES VITAL POSITION OF FAR 
EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s address at the 
dinner in his honor sponsored by civic or- 
ganizations at the Manila Hotel last night: 

Mr. Chairman, my dear friends, I hardly 
know what to say to this distinguished 
groupment of civic organizations. You 
know, without my saying, the deep emotion 
of thanks and appreciation I feel at the 
warmth of your hospitality. 

As leaders of industry, commerce, finance, 
philanthropy and many other activities, you 
realize more than others the vital position 
of the Far East in world affairs. This section 
of the earth embraces not only half its geo- 
graphical area but more than half its pop- 
ulation and probably much more than half 
its remaining natural resources, More and 
more it is destined to become a decisive fac- 
tor in the balance of international inter- 
course. More and more does the meta-cen- 
ter of world interest gravitate westward. Its 
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future, and its reaction with reference to the 
future of others, will be a dominant issue 
during the coming centuries. According to 
the Bible it was in this general area the hu- 
man race started, and it is a certainty that it 
is in this general area its future will ulti- 
mately be decided. The hopes of civilization 
are linked with its destiny. 

Much of the bewilderment that exists in 
the world chancellories of today, much of 
the disaster that has occurred in the past, 
is directly due to a failure to comprehend 
this fact. The obsessions of their own am- 
bitions and interests have so clouded the 
imagination of many other nations that they 
tended to neglect and even disparage the 
potentials of the Far East. They have re- 
garded themselves as the main piece in a 
great world jigsaw puzzle which, if fitted 
into its proper place, would insure all the 
other parts readily falling into appropriate 
niches. They could not be more wrong. 

As.men of your stamp represent the civic 
conscience of this nation, what should be 
your guiding principles? If I were per- 
mitted but one word of advice, it would be 
to hold inviolate those immutable concepts 
upon which rest the hallowed traditions of 
liberty and freedom. I realize well that 
there is in the very nature of things a rest- 
less spirit that seeks change. But change 
should not be made for to the requirements 
of an expanding society. For just as in war 
strategy is immutable while tactics must 
change to meet new field conditions, so in 
peace basic principles which the administra- 
tion for their application must change to 
meet the requirements of an ever-advancing 
civilization, 

The first object of a free people should be 
the preservation of their liberty. This takes 
courage as it at times tends toward govern- 
mental inefficiency. Some people have it, 
some peoples do not. The 20th century, 
most violent crucible yet provided for the 
human race, is rapidly finding out which is 
which. There is nothing simple or easy in 
this freedom, which so many peoples shout 
about and so few really understand. It is 
only in a few favored lands that it has even 
been achieved. Yours is one. 

The requirements of free government are 
simple; honesty and individual initiative, 
self-reliance and willing work, constructive 
production and free competition, progressive 
development with sound financing. With- 
out these there will be neither solid progress 
nor security. 

The problem for ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the grasp of despotic power. 
“The spirit of liberty,” said one of America’s 
greatest past Senators, Daniel Webster, 
should be bold and fearless, but it should 
also be cautious, sagacious, discriminating, 
far sighted. It should be jealous of en- 
croachment, jealous of power, jealous of 
man. It should demand checks; it should 
seek for guards; it should insist on securi- 
ties. It should fortify itself with all possible 
care against the assaults of ambition and 
passion. It should not trust the amiable 
weaknesses of human nature and thereby 
permit power to overstep its prescribed lim- 
its, even though benevolence, good intent, 
and patriotic purpose come along with it. It 
should look before and after and building on 
the experience of ages which are past, should 
labor diligently for the benefit of ages to 
come.” 

The problems which you face are made 
more complex by the existence of two schools 
of thought. The one preaches citizen in- 
dividuality, the other collectivism: the one 
based on the individual, the other on the 
mass. Your two great political parties will 
divide over you—over what you are, over 
what you ought to be, over what you can be. 
Your decisions must be hard ones. 

You are in large part the moulders, if not 
the actual makers, of public opinion. In 
a free country such as this the Government 
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is largely guided by this voice of the people. 
Let it be lifted for your just claims for repa- 
ration from your recent enemies, for proper 
restitution from your friend and ally, for a 
due increase in your export quotas, for 
equitable payment to your veteran soldiers. 
Let it be lifted against deficit financing in- 
dulged in too long, against paternalistic 
government because too mighty, against 
power groups growing too arrogant. Let 
nothing subvert your representative system, 
change your progressive attitudes or hobble 
your will for a free way of life. Never forget 
that the greatest bulwark of national free- 
dom is rugged individual thought and action. 
Once more let me express to you my heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation for the over- 
whelming reception accorded Mrs. MacArthur 
and myself. You have made us feel that 
we have at last really come home. And, in- 
deed, in memory, we will always be here. 
Good night. 





The Tablet Unmasks Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 2 weeks both the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and I have discussed on the floor of this 
House the new book entitled “The Un- 
Americans,” by Frank J. Donner. The 
book is a vicious attack on the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities which 
left-wing writers are using to discredit 
the committee by concealing the fact 
that its author, Frank Donner, is an 
identified Communist. 

The Tablet, which over the years has 
been one of the staunch and intelligent 
fighters against the Communist appara- 
tus, has an excellent article on the book 
and its author in its July 22, 1961, edi- 
tion. The article foilows: 

Gore Vidal, writing as guest columnist for 
vacationing John Crosby in the July 14 
New York Herald Tribune, criticized the 
“whole sordid history” of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, declaring 
“its function is not legislative, but simply 
exposing Communists.” 

The author, critic, and playwright (The 
Best Man) and unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress, said, “Fortunately, a brilliant case 
against HUAC has now been made by Frank 
J. Donner, a constitutional lawyer, in a book 
called The Un-Americans, to be published 
by Ballantine as a paperback this month.” 

AGREES WITH TRUMAN 


“I’m certain anyone who reads it will 
agree with Harry Truman that the most un- 
American thing in America is the House Un- 
American Activities Committee.” 

The House committee, in its February 1959 
report on “Communist Legal Subversion— 
the Role of the Communist Lawyer,” observed 
Frank J. Donner of New York, “was identi- 
fied by a number of witnesses before this 
committee as a member of a Communist cell 
comprised of lawyers employed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
tin, D.C. : 

“Herbert Fuchs, a former Communist who 
had helped to organize this cell in 1937 and 
actively participated in it until his transfer 
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from Washington in 1942, testified on Decem- 
ber 13, 1955, that Frank Donner was one of 
the NLRB lawyers who joined quis conspira- 
torial Communist group. 

“On December 14, 1955, Mortimer Riemer, 
another former member of the Communist 
cell in the NLRB, confirmed Fuchs’ testi- 
mony regarding Frank Donner. Donner was 
again identified by ex-Communist Harry 
Cooper on March 1, 1955. 

“Frank Donner, on June 28, 1956, appeared 
as a witness before this committee. Al- 
though admitting he was employed by the 
NLRB from 1940 to 1945 in the litigation 
section, he invoked the first and fifth amend- 
ments when he was questioned concerning 
Communist Party membership and affilia- 
tions. 

“Frank Donner was recently named gen- 
eral counsel for the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. This 
Communist-controlled union, which was 
ousted by the CIO in 1950, is a recognized 
bargaining agent in many of our vital de- 
fense industries. 

“Frank Donner was one of the principal 
speakers at the ninth annual convention of 
the National Lawyers Guild (legal bulwark 
of the Communist Party) held in February 
1949. In 1953 he was elected a voting mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He was again 
elected to the board of directors in 1954. 

“At a dinner sponsored by the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
on October 11, 1956, one of the lawyers sa- 
luted for their work aiding this Communist- 
controlled organization was Frank Donner. 

“Donner has on different occasions been 
engaged as a speaker for the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, an organization cited 
as Communist-controlled by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Speaking on such topics as ‘In- 
formers as a Means of Suppression,’ and ‘In- 
formers as Tools,’ Donner has excoriated all 
individuals who have been of assistance to 
congressional committees.” 





The 25th Anniversary of the Spanish 
Civil War 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the Spanish civil war, I am happy to 
join with my colleagues in saluting the 
people of Spain and in paying tribute 
to the role now being played by Spain 
in our overall defense against commu- 
nism in Western Europe. 

It was my privilege a little more than 
a year ago, Mr. Speaker, both as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserves and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of this House, to make my first visit 
to Spain. Of course I had read about 
Spain and the trials and travails that 
the people of Spain endured during the 
long years of its civil war. But this 
was my first opportunity to visit that 
country in person. 

Although my visit was brief, I want 
to say that I came away very much im- 
pressed not only by the physical beauty 
of the Spanish landscape but also by 
the amazing development that has oc- 
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curred in this country in the years that 
have elapsed since the civil war came to 
a close. 

Let me say too that I had a chance 
personally to visit the memorial erected 
outside of Madrid to those who lost their 
lives in the Spanish civil war, the Valley 
of the Fallen, a great cathedral fash- 
ioned out of the solid rock of the Guar- 
darama Mountains. This is one of the 
most impressive memorials I have ever 
seen, and stands as a fitting symbol to 
a decisive victory over communism on 
the part of the Spanish people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that Spain is 
a part of our North Atlantic defense 
community. I had a chance to see our 
major airbase at Torrejon, outside of 
Madrid. I satisfied myself of the vital 
importance of our new naval base at 
Rota. If the Soviets should ever strike 
against Western Europe, a factor we 
must always keep in mind as the crisis 
in Berlin heightens, Spain alone in West- 
ern Europe will provide us with a foot- 
hold from which to strike back and as 
a sanctuary in which the recoup our 
forces. And, Mr. Speaker, with the 
whittling away at American air and 
naval bases in north Africa that has been 
underway now for some years, our air 
and naval bases in Spain become abso- 
lutely essential to our defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the fight against com- 
munism requires a broad and solid base. 
We in America can be glad that com- 
munism has gained no foothold in Spain 
and that the Spanish Government has 
pledged its support to us in this way 
in the vital fight against the Communist 
menace we wage together. 

For this reason, I am glad to salute 
our Spanish ally at this critical and 
decisive moment in world history. 





Economic Warfare Against Reds—Allied 
Embargo on Trade With Enemy Viewed 
as Mighty Deterrent Weapon , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND.. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communists—whether delving in oil or 
propaganda—are on the attack. One of 
our most useful tools against the con- 
spiracy can be economic warfare. 

Columnist David Lawrence, in the 
Washington Star, July 21, 1961, offers 
an excellent view on such action: 
ECONOMIC WARFARE AGAINST REDS—ALLIED 

EMBARGO ON TRADE WITH ENEMY VIEWED 

AS MIGHTY WEAPON 

(By David Lawrence) 

To most Americans—and rhaps Euro- 
peans, too, for that matter—the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization of 15 countries, 
known as NATO, means a military apparatus 
to defend Western Europe. But it is be- 
coming something even more important. 
It now is also heading definitely in the di- 
rection of economic warfare against the 
Communist bloc. 
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Secretary of State Rusk is to meet with 
the entire NATO Council in Paris on August 
8 to discuss the part NATO may take in the 
Berlin crisis. 

What does “economic warfare” mean? In 
the cold war, it can be of tremendous value 
in deterring the enemy. For the Commu- 
nists are infiltrating wherever they can and 
making trouble for the Western allies. 

Thus, in Italy, the Communists have some 
sort of working arrangements with officials 
in a state-owned company which buys oil 
from the Soviets at low rates and sells it at 
cut prices in world markets. The Commu- 
nists, of course, foot the bill and the objec- 
tive is to demoralize and disrupt the whole 
oil traffic. Officials of the Italian company 
seem to have a lot of political influence in- 
side Italy, and there are rumors that the 
government itself is very much worried 
about the situation. 

Two newspapers in Italy—which country 
is well informed about the Tunisian situa- 
tion—said today the trouble in that north 
African nation is oil, One of the news- 
papers declares: 

“Tunis would like to force France to nego- 
tiate about the Sahara with all states bor- 
dering on the desert and interested in its 
oll production. But this would mark the 
end of any further negotiations with the 
Algerian liberation front which is deter- 
mined to fight to keep the Sahara.” 

Another newspaper links the Bizerte dis- 
pute with the Sahara and its oil, which, it 
says, “seem to be the residual bones of the 
long and bloody Franco-Algerian conten- 
tion.” 

Back of the trouble in Iraq and Kuwait, 
moreover, is a Soviet attempt to upset the 
whole Western oil operation in the Middle 
East. 

The more the subject is examined, the 
more it becomes apparent that many people 
in the United States and Europe who have 
been concentrating on the political or the 
military phases of the cold war have not 
become aware of the implications of the 
phrase “economic warfare.” 

Obviously, no operation of this kind can 
be successful without the wholehearted 
backing of the different governments of the 
West. If the Communists establish an 
agency inside Italy to wreck the oil busi- 
ness of the West, it becomes a matter for 
the Italian Government to examine carefully 
so as to determine what internal measures 
should be undertaken to prevent its terri- 
tory from being used as a base for the Soviet 
cold war Offensive. President Kennedy is 
reported to have personally remonstrated 
with Italian Prime Minister Fanfani on this 
very point. It is rumored also that the 
Prime Minister is planning a trip to Mos- 
cow very soon. 

On a broader basis, NATO may—if the 
Berlin crisis becomes acute—turn out to be 
a vehicle for the establishment of an eco- 
nomic quarantine against the Communists. 
It is a step fraught with many difficulties 
for the West, because it means a suspension 
of important economic activities, and this 
would be costly. But if the choice becomes 
one between nuclear war and a heavy ex- 
pense for economic boycotts that would put 
the squeeze on the Communist bloc and stir 
up internal trouble for them, the latter step 
may become the better alternative. This 
might even mean, in an emergency, some 
international subsidies to injured businesses. 

It would be of great help if ways and 
means of carrying on an economic boycott 
of the Communist countries were to be pub- 
licly discussed so that all nations, including 
the so-called neutrals, would begin to un- 
derstand that the West has an enormous 
power to affect the world economy. Also 
there is no more effective way to provoke 
internal unrest—and perhaps revolutions 
inside some of the Communist countries— 
than to cut off their sources of raw materials 
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and thus bring about unemployment in the 
factories. The Kremlin will want to con- 
sider such eventualities as it hurls its threats 
and boasts of military strength. 

While economic boycotts are not now being 
formally considered, the situation will 
change if the Berlin crisis becomes acute. 
The first step then will be for NATO to 
examine the economic relations between 
East and West Germany and see what pres- 
sures can be exerted to force abandonment 
of hostile policies begun by the East Ger- 
mans at the behest of Moscow. 

The economic weapon as a means of retali- 
ation has only casually been explored here- 
tofore, but the time is approaching when 
concrete steps can readily be included in 
what the diplomats and military leaders of 
the West now call contingency planning. 

Fortunately, the United States has put 
under one man in Paris the supervision of 
economic policies as well as political and 
military matters arising within NATO. 
Thomas K. Finletter, who used to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and is experienced in 
governmental affairs generally, has become 
the American Ambassador to NATO. He 
makes frequent trips back and forth between 
Paris and Washington. 





TVA Makes Record Payment of $51 Mil- 
lion Into U.S. Treasury—Bringing 
Total Repayment of $394 Million Into 
the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority last month at the 
close of the fiscal year made its first 
payments to the Treasury under the 
terms of the TVA self-financing bill 
which the Congress passed in the 86th 
Congress. 

In this initial payment under the new 
schedule, TVA paid more than $51 mil- 
lion to the Treasury—the largest sum 
ever paid to the Treasury by the TVA in 
any single year. Total repayments 
amount to $394 million. This should be 
welcome news at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this repayment once 
again illustrates the efficiency of this 
great agency. The Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association News in a re- 
cent editorial notes that while TVA is 
more than meeting its repayment sched- 
ule it is at the same time increasing its 
production capacity and is moving ‘for- 
ward to meet the increasing demands 
for electricity in the valley area. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent editorial be reprinted 
in the Recorp. The article follows: 

In the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 
TVA made its first payments to the US. 
Treasury under terms of the TVA self- 
financing bill signed into law in August 1959. 

Under the bond bill terms, TVA’s payments 
to the U.S. Treasury in the past fiscal year 
totalled more than $51.4 million—the largest 
sum ever paid to the Treasury by TVA from 
power revenues in any 1 year. Since TVA 
has now fully shifted from the old 40-year 
payment plan to the new system set forth in 
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the 1959 bond-financing amendment, it 
seems appropriate to review just what is re- 
quired of TVA on payments to the U.S. 
Treasury from power revenues. 

TVA’s payment of $51.4 million to the 
Treasury in the past fiscal year included two 
types of payments: 

1. One of these payments represents a re- 
turn or dividend on federally appropriated 
funds invested in the TVA power system. 
The net appropriated funds invested in TVA 
power total about $1.2 billion. Under terms 
of the bond financing legislation, TVA makes 
an annual payment to the Treasury based 
on the Treasury’s average cost of borrowed 
funds, applied to the net Treasury invest- 
ment in TVA power. 

At the beginning of the past fiscal year, 
the U.S. Treasury’s average cost of borrowing 
was 3.45 percent. Applying that average in- 
terest rate to the $1.2 billion in appropria- 
tion investment gives a payment of $41.4 
million as a return on the Treasury invest- 
ment in TVA power. 

2. In addition to this payment, TVA is also 
required, under the bond-financing legisla- 
tion, to make an annual payment to reduce 
the Treasury appropriation investment. 
During the past year, TVA paid $10 million 
to meet this requirement. 

TVA will continue this repayment of ap- 
propriation investment over a 54-year period, 
paying $10 million a year for the first 5 
years, $15 million a year for the next 5 years, 
and $20 million a year thereafter, until a 
total of $1 billion is returned to the 
Treasury. 

How does this payment plan compare with 
the old payment system which was in effect 
from 1948 to 1960? 

Under the old system, TVA was required 
to make cash payments to the Treasury 
which would return to the Treasury, within 
a 40-year period, the amount of funds ap- 
propriated for new TVA power facilities. 
This amounted to an average payment of 
2% percent per year, although the payments 
did not have to be in equal amounts each 
year. Under the old plan, then, TVA would 
have made an average payment of $30 mil- 
lion a year on an appropriation investment 
of $1.2 billion. 

It can be seen, then, that the new plan 
required TVA to make payments nearly twice 
as large as the average payments under the 
old system—$51.4 million in fiscal 1961. 

The bond-financing legislation also made 
other changes of significance in TVA’s power 
financing. TVA has now marketed $100 
million of revenue bonds, including a $50 
million issue on June 28. 

The average interest rate on the newest 
$50 million bond issue was 4.625 percent, 
with a net interest cost to TVA of 4.6891 
percent. 

The bond-financing legislation set a ceil- 
ing of $750 million on the amount of reve- 
nue bonds which TVA may have outstanding 
at any one time. The TVA Board has so far 
followed a policy of marketing bond issues 
$50 million at a time, in order to obtain the 
more favorable interest ‘rate which is pre- 
sumed to result from relatively small bond 
issues. 

So the pattern established by the TVA 
bond financing legislation is now fully in 
operation. TVA is financing new power fa- 
cilities almost entirely through its own pro- 
ceeds from the sale of power, and through 
bond issues backed by power revenues. TVA 
is making cash payments to the U.S. Treas- 
ury in amounts considerably greater than 
those made under the previous terms of the 
TVA Act. The combination of these finan- 
cial changes has placed heavier demands on 
TVA’s power revenues, and yet TVA has thus 
far been able to maintain its wholesale 
power rates at a low level. 

In the year ending this past March 31, 
TVA’s net power proceeds—net power in- 
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come plus depreciation—totaled $101 million, 
an increase from the previous year.. TVA 
is now building more than 3% million kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity, which will 
bring system generating capacity to more 
than 15.4 million kilowatts in 1965. This 
tremendous program of new power capacity, 
to meet growing demands in the Valley, is 
being financed without Federal appropria- 
tions. 

TVA’s ability to take on these additional 
financial obligations and still keep low is 
illustrated by the fact that the fuel cost per 
kilowatt-hour generated in TVA steam plants 
is less than two-thirds the average for the 
power industry generally. The unusually 
low cost for TVA system results from a com- 
bination of low coal costs and unusually 
efficient generating units. 





Tieup in Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
published in the Lowell Sun, Lowell, 
Mass., pointing out the huge losses of 
educational funds which will be sus- 
tained in the greater Lowell area of 
Massachusetts by a failure to extend the 
impacted area aid program. The edi- 
torial points out that our colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [F. Brap- 
FORD Morse], has introduced a bill to 
extend impacted area aid. As the au- 
thor of a similar measure and as the 
representative of a district which will 
also lose large sums of money if the 
House does not extend the impacted area 
program for education, I append the ar- 
ticle as evidence of the serious situation 
which exists throughout the country de- 
manding our immediate attention: 

AREA Faces Huce Loss 
(By Norma G. Ackerson) 

LoweELL.—Action of the House Rules Com- 
mittee in voting to table the administration's 
school aid bill could cause a whopping figure, 
an amount in excess of a half million dollars, 
to be raised by taxation in the Greater Lowell 
area alone next year. 

Largest amount in this area is received by 
Bedford, $75,000 in 1961. Biggest tax rate 
boost would be Shirley, with a jump of $7. 

Hardest hit, however, would be Ayer, where 
a $6 tax hike in a community whose economy 
has been rocked by a fire that destroyed and 
permanently removed its largest industry, 
would be disastrous. 

Telegrams are flying between city and town 
school officials and their elected representa- 
tives in the U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Anticipating that something like 
this might happen because of the controversy 
surrounding the aid to education legislation, 
Representative F. Braprorp Morseg, of the 
Fifth Congressional District, filed a bill some 
months ago that could take care of the prob- 
lem now confronting Greater Lowell com- 
munities. 

Discussing action of the House Rules Com- 
mittee yesterday, Congressman Morse stated, 
“The future of the general aid to education 
bill is doubtful at best. In order to insure 
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that the communities in Massachusetts 
whole school costs have skyrocketed because 
of Federal installations in the area will con- 
tinue to receive just compensation from the 
Federal Government, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Public Laws 815 and 874 be ex- 
tended. My bill will do just that and I am 
hopeful that the Congress will take early ac- 
tion on it.” 

The bill is now in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Public Law 815 makes available Federal 
funds to aid in school construction in im- 
pacted areas. Public Law 874, of greatest 
present concern, provides funds for school 
systems in impacted areas. 

An impacted area is one in which mil- 
itary installations or defense industries, 
bringing with them many families, impose 
a hardship upon a school system. 

Not included in the general listing are two 
regional high schools, Acton-Boxboro and 
North Middlesex, serving Pepperell and 
Townsend. 

Acton-Boxboro received $13,304 as its 1961 
entitlement. With 90 percent of the pupils 
coming from Acton, this would mean a 
large addition to that town’s school budget 
in addition to normal operating costs. An 
addition is planned to this school with a 
Federal allocation of $26,170 under Public 
Law 815. 

The North Middlesex regional high school 
is a new school due to open in September. 
Until a survey is made it will be impossible 
to determine the entitlement. However, 
judging from the amounts now paid to these 
two towns for their school systems, it will 
be large enough to impose financial hardship. 

Communities in the area, with funds now 
received and the approximate amount loss of 
these funds could automatically add to the 
tax rates, are as follows: 

Acton, receives $12,954; tax increase, $1. 

Ayer, receives $47,000; tax increase, $6. 
Informed that figures published in Boston 
stating that Ayer should receive $300,000 
this year, Superintendent of Schools Harold 
G. Norton exclaimed, “They are all wet.” 

Bedford, receives $75,000; tax increase, $3. 
An increase in the number of pupils covered 
by Public Law 874 is anticipated here, as in 
other towns, because of the enormous ex- 
pansion plans at Hanscom Air Force Base. 

Billerica, receives $58,000; increase of more 
than $2.80 in tax rate. 

Boxboro, not affected. 

Burlington, $31,159 this year; tax increase 
over $1. 

Carlisle, receives $3,552; increase, $1.75. 

Chelmsford, receives $26,600; tax increase 
over $1. Estimated $30,000 in 1962, with 
$1.30 tax rate increase. 

Concord, receives $62,277; tax increase 
$2.25. 

Dunstable, no Federal funds received. 

Groton, receives $392; estimated one one- 
thousandth of town budget. 

Harvard, receives $6,000; tax increase $1.75 
to $2. 

Littleto® receives $30,000; tax increase, $4. 

Lowell, receives $70,000; tax increase, 70 
cents. 

Pelham, N.H., receives $652; tax increase 
less than 20 cents. 

Pepperell, receives $11,000; tax increase, 
$2.75. 

Shirley, receives $18,000; tax increase, $7. 

Tewksbury, receives $28,674; tax increase, 
$1.50. Expected pupil increase nearly 3,000 
for 1962 with tax increase almost $2. 

Townsend, receives $8,780; tax increase, 
$1.75. 

Tyngsboro, no Federal aid. Survey slated 
for October to qualify for funds. 

. Westford, receives $14,003; tax increase, 

1,40. 


Wilmington, receives $22,500; increase, $1. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr, MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, an article which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald on 
July 23. The comments of the respon- 
sible local people in regard to the decla- 
ration that their counties are depressed 
areas are most interesting. Dawson 
County, which is included in this list, is 
one of the most prosperous agricultural 
counties in the entire Nation. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, their agricul- 
tural production last year totaled ovér 
$60 million. At Cozad, a town of about 
3,000 people in Dawson County, the Mon- 
roe Auto Equipment Co. of Michigan, 
recently completed a new plant. At the 
present time they employ approximately 
250 people and they encountered some 
difficulty in employing this number be- 
cause of the full employment situation 
in south-central Nebraska. How the 
Secretary of Commerce can classify this 
county as a depressed area is beyond my 
imagination. 

I suppose if you tell somebody often 
enough that he looks bad, is going down- 
hill, and is probably sick, eventually he 
begins to believe it and may even give up 
and die. The power of suggestion works 
on communities and States and the Na- 
tion, too. It is strange that many of the 
areas declared as depressed did not 
know they were not doing alright until 
the Government told them they needed 
help. I wonder how many other areas 
were not aware that they were de- 
pressed until they were talked into it? 

I hope that my colleagues will ponder 
the statements of Dick Howe, of Boone 
County; Mr. T. T. Varney, of Custer 
County; and Mr. Ormond Hill, of Buffalo 
County, and consider just what applica- 
tion their comments might have to areas 
in their own constituencies. 

The article follows: 

TWELVE COUNTIES TOLD THEY’RE DEPRESSED— 
REPLY Is: WHo, Us?—CENTRAL AREA Now 
ELIGIBLE To Get HeELP—Dawson LisTEep— 
Has Hap GROWTH SURGE 
“Who, Us?” 

That was the reaction in most of the 12 
Central Nebraska counties that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington Saturday 
named as depressed areas of low income 
and substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. : 

The counties are Boone, Buffalo, Custer, 
Dawson, Garfield, Greeley, Howard, Loup, 
Nance, Sherman, Valley, and Wheeler. 

They were among 468 areas of the United 
States so listed. The designation makes the 
areas eligible for redevelopment funds total- 
ing $394 million. 

David Osterhout, chief of the Division 
of Nebraska Resources, recently attended a 
Washington briefing on the law. 

“They told us every State would have 
some counties eligible,” he said. 

Clyde Noyes, of Lincoln, who heads a 
movement to stimulate economic develop- 
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ment in the same 12-county area designated 
by the Commerce Department, said assist- 
ance will take a number of forms. 

It will include grants or loans for con- 
struction of public facilities, building and 
equipping factories for private industry and 
retraining people to work in new industries. 

He added that the counties named are 
“no more a depressed area than any other 
counties in Nebraska.” 

One of the counties listed was Dawson, 
which has had a recent surge of industrial 
growth including erection of a $4,500,000 
plant at Cozad. 

Sample comments: 

Boone County: Dick Howe, secretary of 
the Albion Chamber of Commerce: “If this 
is a depressed area, we haven’t noticed it.” 

Buffalo County: Ormond Hill, publisher of 
the Kearney Hub: “Kearney is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the State with one 
of the healthiest economies in Nebraska.” 

Custer County: T. T. Varney, Jr., president 
of the Broken Bow State Bank: “I didn’t 
know that we were that hard up. I thought 
we were doing good up here.” 

Dawson County: William Young, vice 
president of the Cozad State Bank; “If 
there is a county in Nebraska that isn’t de- 
pressed, it’s Dawson.” 

Greeley County: Max Stepp, Greeley mer- 
chant: “Greeley County is depressed. The 
small grain crop is nothing, quite a few are 
unemployed, trade is down and so is popula- 
tion. Some are in a bad way.” 

Howard County: Edward F. (Bud) Bartle, 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce president: 
“Certainly this area isn’t prosperous but it 
isn’t so bad that we should go on the bread- 
line.” 

Loup County: Ted Cole, president of the 
Bank of Taylor: “We have no industry at all 
so that jobs are all farm and ranch jobs, 
which are pretty much seasonal. On that 
basis, the Government program may be all 
right.” 

Nance County: Robert Palmer, secretary- 
manager of the Fullerton Chamber of Com- 
merce; “It is correct that this territory is 
suffering. I would look favorably on a~pro- 
gram of assistance in our striving to get 
industry.” 

Sherman County: Paul Chipps, Loup City, 
chairman of the Sherman County Rural De- 
velopment Committee: “Sherman County 
was the pilot county in this program and it 
has done a valuable service.” 

Valley County: Glen Auble, Ord optom- 
etrist and county representative on the rede- 
velopment program: “We have declared that 
we would like to go in on the deal. It isn’t 
coming from a destitute standpoint. Our 
principal concern is to try to stop the loss of 
population.” 





Newspaper Says Back-Door Financing of 
Foreign Aid Is Folly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper of Spokane, Wash., the Spokesman 
Review, speaks its mind and calls on 
Congress not to forfeit its right to ap- 
propriate public funds. 

The following editorial calls it folly 
for Congress to authorize foreign aid 
financing by back-door borrowing: 
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Let CoNGRESS KEEP FOREIGN AID POWER 


A revolutionary method of financing Amer- 
ica’s various foreign aid programs was pro- 
posed to Congress this year by President 
Kennedy. Its proclaimed purpose is to pro- 
vide for long-range planning of projects 
abroad by having Congress delegate to for- 
eign aid agencies the power to borrow and 
lend taxpayer funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury without specific consent from the 
Congress. 

This plan is part of the general foreign aid 
authorization measure (S. 1983) upon which 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
been holding hearings and which will be 
ready for a vote in the immediate future. 

This method of using public credit and 
public money has been operative for some 
domestic purposes and has been denied by 
Congress for other purposes. It is popularly 
called “back-door spending” and its theory 
and practice have been strongly condemned 
by many citizens who favor fiscal respon- 
sibility in all functions of our Federal 
Government. 

The Kennedy administration is putting 
heavy pressure upon Congress to authorize 
the granting of this authority to the planners 
and spenders in the executive agencies—the 
very people now being charged with bungling 
many foreign aid programs and wasting 
many billions of taxpayer dollars. 

Neither the U.S. Senate nor the House of 
Representatives should forfeit the congres- 
sional right to authorize and appropriate 
public funds. 

The Kennedy administration has by no 
means demonstrated its competence in the 
field of foreign affairs. It would be folly for 
Congress to enlarge the back-door spending 
policies in this field now. 

Congress needs to keep a tighter control 
over foreign aid programs rather than aban- 
don the normal appropriation process at 
this time. 





Costa Rican National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO ~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
some interesting figures regarding the 
national lottery in Costa Rica where 
gambling is treated as recreation and 
relaxation. 

Costa Rica is a small and poor coun- 
try. Revenue sources are few in this 
land of approximately 1 million persons. 
Costa Rica, however, has realized the 
worth of a national lottery. The gross 
receipts from the national lotteries in 
1960 were over $10 million. Total ex- 
penditures for prizes amounted to $6 
million. The considerable profit made 
by the Government was earmarked for 
the support of the Costa Rica insane 
asylum and other charity hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, here is another country 
that recognizes and capitalizes on the 
human urge to gamble. How long will 
it take us to realize that the natural 
gambling spirit of our American people 
should be controlled and regulated for 
the benefit of our Treasury. We cannot 
continue to be reckless with the tax and 
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revenue advantages offered by a national 
lottery. The Costa Rican Government 
is one of many governments that have 
perceived these advantages. Do we lack 
the intelligence and sound judgment to 
do likewise? 





Potomac Valley Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago I called to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress the edi- 
torial support given by the New York 
Times to legislation for the establish- 
ment of the C. & O. National Historical 
Park. Today I am glad to append an 
editorial which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun on July 27, adding the support 
of that distinguished paper to this im- 
portant park. I would call particular 
attention to the point made by the edi- 
tors of the Sun that action on the park 
is urgent if the national interest is to 
be preserved at a minimum cost: 


Potomac VALLEY ParRK 


It was back in September 1938 that the 
Federal Government purchased the 185-mile 
right-of-way of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal between Washington and Cumberland. 
In the following few years the 23-mile canal 
section from Georgetown area of Washing- 
ton to Seneca—which includes the series 
of locks bypassing Great Falls—was re- 
stored. This part of the waterway and the 
recreation facilities developed along its 
banks are now a part of the regular Na- 
tional Capital Parks system. 

Above Seneca there have been no restora- 
tions or recreation projects. Some Federal 
money has been spent to rehabilitate—or, 
maybe, one should say, save from the de- 
structive forces of the elements—the old 
canal’s most interesting historical features: 
the few aqueducts across Potomac River 
tributaries and the 3,000-foot tunnel under 
the mountain at Paw Paw. 

The public should be thankful for the 
work which has been done to date along 
the waterway; the canal has great historical 
value. But from the beginning of Federal 
action there has been general agreement in 
Washington that a park of one type or an- 
other should be developed up the Potomac 
Valley to Cumberland. This is why the 
canal property was purchased. 

Over the years one barrier after another 
has stood in the path of such a develop- 
ment, the prime one being the inability of 
those immediately concerned to reach an 
agreement on a plan. Another barrier has 
been the Federal Government’s inability to 
date to decide what should be done to de- 
velop the Potomac River to meet the future 
water needs of metropolitan Washington. 

Senator BEALL, a resident of western 
Maryland, has been the chief sponsor of 
legislation for a Federal start on the long- 
envisioned park. He has met with success 
in the Senate but rebuff in the House of 
Representatives. Now another of his bills 
seems to be on its way through the Senate. 
This measure deserves congressional ap- 
proval. The Potomac Valley Park is cer- 
tain to come, and the quicker it comes the 
lower the cost. 
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Resolution and Conclusions on Employ- 
ment Policy Adopted by ILO Confer- 
ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
ILO conference recently concluded in 
Geneva passed some most interesting 
resolutions and conclusions, particularly 
on employment policy. I am attaching 
hereto a letter from Mr. Solomon Barkin, 
director of research of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, AFL—CIO, a prom- 
inent and effective member of the Ameri- 
can delegation representing labor. I 
also enclose, as a result of his kindness 
in sending them to me, the conclusions 
and resolution of the conference, to- 
gether with the outstanding contribu- 
tion of Mr. Barkin to this conference. I 
would particularly call attention to the 
paragraph in Mr. Barkin’s letter which 
reads: 

In your statement you might indicate that 
this policy program was initiated in a 
preliminary statement presented by the U.S. 
workers’ delegates. It represents a direct 
challenge to the Russians, who cannot boast 
of full employment unless they now also 
meet the test of “full productive and freely 
chosen employment.” 


All Americans should be proud of this 
achievement: 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., July 18, 1961. 
Congressman ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I read your 
statement in the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD 
about your visit to Geneva and the ILO Con- 
ference. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the reso- 
lution and conclusions on employment poli- 
cy adopted by the ILO conference. In addi- 
tion, you will find a copy of my address in 
support of this policy, which was adopted by 
the conference. 

It is important that these documents be 
given broader circulation. I am wondering 
if you would consider presenting the reso- 
lution and conclusions and my address in 
your own statement to the Congress. 

In your statement you might indicate that 
this policy program was initiated in a pre- 
liminary statement presented by the US. 
Workers’ delegates. It represents a direct 
challenge to the Russians, who cannot boast 
of full employment unless they now also 
meet the test of “ful! productive and freely 
chosen employment.” 

The resolution is important, for it does 
the following: 

1. Calls for a discussion of an instru- 
ment, an unemployment policy at the 1963 
conference. 

2. Endorses a policy objective of full pro- 
ductive and freely chosen employment. 

3. Offers various proposals and programs 
for implementing same. 

Bn Advance of labor intensive technolo- 
gies. 

(>) Emphasis on importance of invest- 
ments in quality of human effort. 

(c) Endorses selective and balanced em- 
ployment policies. 
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(ad) Urges making full employment the 
focus for economic development. 

(e) Urges specific institutional and struc- 
tural reforms necessary for economic devel- 
opment, such as agrarian reform. 

(f) Endorses labor and management co- 
operation. 

(g) It calls on the ILO to offer services 
and make studies which would help achieve 
these goals. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know, 

Sincerely, 
SOLOMON BaRKIN. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—PROVI- 
SIONAL REcoRD, 45TH SESSION, GENEVA — 
CONCLUSIONS 


Having considered the employment policies 
described and proposed in the office report, 
the committee came to a number of conclu- 
sions concerning the action which it would 
be desirable for governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to take in the 
field of employment policy. It was agreed 
that conditions differed between developing 
and industrially advanced countries to such 
an extent that, in addition to the recommen- 
dations for general measures that might be 
taken in all countries as outlined in the pro- 
posed resolution, it is necessary to envisage 
separately certain actions which are among 
the most urgent to be taken in developing 
and in industrially advanced countries, re- 
spectivély. It was emphasized, however, that 
countries in both groups should take steps 
to insure that they possess adequate admin- 
istrative machinery for implementing policy 
measures of the kinds indicated below. It 
was also agreed, as is indicated in the pro- 
posed resolution, that employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations should be consulted in the 
formulation and implementation of employ- 
ment policy and that they have important 
tasks to perform in this field. 

If the recommendation contained in para- 
graph 3(2) (a) of the proposed resolution con- 
cerning employment policy is accepted, the 
following conclusions might serve to provide 
guidance in the preparation of an ILO in- 
strument in this field. 


ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS: INDUSTRIALLY AD- 
VANCED COUNTRIES 


It is desirable that governments in in- 
dustrially advanced countries should con- 
tinue, and where necessary increase, their 
efforts— 

1. Te promote higher levels of employ- 
ment and output in their own economy and 
in the developing economies of other coun- 
tries by providing the latter with financial 
assistance and technical cooperation as a 
supplement to their best efforts to mobi- 


lize domestic resources, in order rapidly to. 


narrow the gap between jobs provided and 
jobs required and to maintain a satisfac- 
tory rate of economic development. In- 
dustrially developed countries should devote 
a certain part of their national incomes to 
this purpose. Assistance to developing 
countries may include. loans, grants and 
equity investments, provided under terms 
and conditions that do not infringe their 
sovereignty; 

2. To combat general unemployment aris- 
ing from a deficiency in the aggregate de- 
mand for goods and services by appropriate 
action to increase private consumption ex- 
penditure, private investment expenditure 
and Government expenditure on goods and 
services, including both current and_ cap- 
ital expenditure; 

3. To reduce regionai.and sectoral unem- 
ployment, stressing measures which accom- 
modate but which do not prevent change 
in the structure of émployment, giving 
careful consideration to the advantages and 
human problems of helping workers to move 
to areas with better employment prospects 
or of trying to bring new employment to 
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their locality; to choose criteria and meth- 
ods of regional and industrial development 
policy which promote full employment and 
which do not place the main brunt of 
structural and technological change bene- 
fiting society as a whole upon an unfortu- 
nate minority of workers in regions, indus- 
tries and occupations adversely affected by 
such change; and to provide allowances for 
relocation, maintenance, education and re- 
training and other benefits necessary to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of workers to expanding 
sectors; 

4. Provided that effective measures of the 
kind indicated under (3) above are taken, 
to promote freer movement of goods be- 
tween countries, having regard to the need 
to sustain .a healthy economy in all coun- 
tries and to the particular need of devel- 
oping countries for larger export markets. 

ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS: DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


It is desirable that governments in de- 
veloping countries, within the framework of 
policies designed to strengthen the basis for 
a modern economic structure and promote 
rapid economic growth, should— 

1. Assess current and prospective employ- 
ment problems, with particular reference to 
the volume and location of unemployment 
and underemployment and the extent to 
which this may grow in the foreseeable fu- 
ture as a result of such factors as popula- 
tion growth and sociological, economic, and 
other trends affecting the number of people 
seeking work. 

2. Investigate ways in which the formula- 
tion of policies, programs, and plans for eco- 
nomic development may be modified in order 
to increase the employment of plentiful 
manpower in relation to scarcer resources, 
notably capital and land, thus exploiting to 
the full the contribution which the avail- 
able manpower can make to rapid economic 
development, while paying due attention to 
the benefits which technical progress can 
bring to all sections of the population; more 
particularly, it is desirable to investigate the 
scope for, and the possibility and desirabil- 
ity of, creating more employment by pro- 
moting— 

(a) More labor-intensive production tech- 
niques in agriculture, industry, and con- 
struction, or in certain branches in each 
sector, taking account especially of the need 
to conserve and improve the productivity of 
the soil; 

(b) The production of goods and services 
which require a relatively heavy use of labor 
in their production; 

(c) Comprehensive agrarian reforms and 
rural development projects involving the ac- 
tive participation of the people themselves; 

3. Set employment objectives in the light 
of the possibilities for more intensive use of 
labor that have been explored as suggested 
in (2), these objectives being expressed in 
terms of a level and pattern of employment 
to be achieved during a specified period, in 
particular sectors or regions or in the coun- 
try as a whole, and coordinated with and 
achieved through economic policies, pro- 
grams, and plans which contribute to the 
development of particular regions, sectors, 
or industries, or of the economy as a whole. 


ACTION BY EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS AND 
THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


It is desirable that employers and work- 
ers and their organizations should do all 
within their power to promote the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of full and produc- 
tive employment, including the following: 

1. Consult one another, and where ap- 
propriate the competent public authorities, 
as far in advance as possible, with a view to 
working. out mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ments to changes in the employment situ- 
ation. 
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2. Study trends in the economic and em- 
ployment situation and propose as appro- 
priate, and in good time, such action by 
governments and by public and private in- 
dustrial undertakings as may safeguard the 
interests and employment security and op- 
portunities of the workers. 

3. Promote wider understanding of the 
reasons for changes in employment oppor- 
tunities in specific occupations, industries 
or regions, and provide or seek the provision 
of the financial benefits and other facilities, 
including training facilities, required by 
workers because of these clHanges. 

4. To promote wage and tenefit policies 
that are in harmony with the objectives of 
full employment and economic growth. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, 

Recalling that one of the main aims laid 
down in the preamble to the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization is 
the prevention of unemployment and that a 
solemn obligation of the ILO under the 
declaration of Philadelphia is to further 
among nations of the world programs which 
will achieve full employment and rising liv- 
ing standards; 

Having before it the report on employment 
problems and policies prepared by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, the report of a 
meeting of experts on employment objec- 
tives in economic development convened at 
the request of the governing body, and the 
report of the conference committee on em- 
ployment; 

Recognizing that unemployment and un- 
deremployment in many developing coun- 
tries are a major cause of mass poverty and 
social injustice, and a source of great human 
suffering, and that they are of special ur- 
gency where economic development and em- 
ployment opportunities are not keeping pace 
with the rapid growth in population; 

Observing that, while full employment has 
been achieved and maintained in certain 
in@ustrially advanced countries, there is 
cause for concern in the general unemploy- 
ment which persists in some of them and in 
the regional and sectoral unemployment 
which persists in many of them; 

Believing that increasing prosperity in the 
industrially advanced developing countries 
can promote growth and fuller employment, 
and that their development in turn can make 
for fuller and more productive employment 
in all economies; 

Believing that it is the responsibility of 
governments, in consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, which also have 
important tasks to perform, and aided by 
other agencies, to achieve fuller and more 
productive employment by methods that 
preserve free choice of employment, and 
that the development and full utilization of 
human resources can make a powerful con- 
tribution to economic growth and social 
progress; 

Objectives of employment policy 

1. Calls upon the governments of all coun- 
tries— 

(a) To adopt, as a major goal of social 
and economic policy, the objective of full, 
productive and freely chosen employment, 
this goal, which, among other things, in- 
cludes higher standards of living, being un- 
derstood to mean: 

(i) That there should be work for all who 
are available for and seeking work; 

(ii) That the jobs available should be as 
productive as possible; 

(iii) That there should be freedom of 
choice of employment and the fullest pos- 
sible opportunity for each worker to qualify 
for, and to use his acquired skills and natural 
endowments in, a job for which he is well 
suited, irrespective of race, sex, creed, age, 
or personal origin; 
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(b) To recognize that the continuous proc- 
ess of adjustment required in the employ- 
ment market in order to achieve and main- 
tain full, productive and freely chosen em- 
ployment calls for a watchful adaptation of 
national and international employment pol- 
icy measures, guided by assessment of the 
current situation and the forecasting of fu- 
ture developments; 

(c) To recognize the importance not only 
of investment in the material means of pro- 
duction but also of investment in the full 
development of the potentialities of human 
beings, both as individuals and as partners 
in all forms of association required for the 
achievement of advanced levels of social and 
economic development, and to maintain an 
appropriate balance between them; 


General measures to promote full, produc- 
tive, and freely chosen employment 


2. Calls upon the governments of all 
countries— 

(a) To promote the adequate growth of 
employment opportunities in the economy 
as a whole and in different sectors and reg- 
ions, with due regard to the need to achieve 
and maintain a healthy economy; 

(b) To promote conditions and a climate 
in which the goal of full, productive and 
freely chosen employment can be attained 
by seeking to maintain an appropriate bal- 
ance between, on the one hand, improve- 
ments in current living standards needed to 
meet the demands of social justice and to 
provide adequate incentives to effort and, 
on the other hand, increased investment to 
provide higher levels of living and more em- 
ployment in the future, investment being 
understood to include investment in the de- 
velopment of the potentialities of human 
beings by such means as: 

(i) Educational facilities and facilities for 
vocational information, guidance and train- 
ing planned and developed in the light of 
a careful assessment of current and prospec- 
tive requirements for different skills and 
specialized abilities needed in the various 
occupations and sectors of the economy and 
based on the principle that, because of sci- 
entific and technical progress and the need 
for keeping up to date the existing skills and 
knowledge of the population, education and 
training are of necessity a lifelong process 
for each individual; 

(ii) Housing, protection of health, wages, 
hours and conditions of work and other con- 
ditions and incentives that will enable and 
encourage people to increase their produc- 
tive capacities and to make their efforts more 
effective in their work and in their com- 
munal life; 

(c) To give a high priority to measures, 
particularly training and retraining facili- 
ties, to overcome labor shortages, especially 
of skilled technical and professional man- 
power, to expand opportunities for the em- 
ployment of less-skilled labor, and to pro- 
mote national mobility of labor; 

(ad) To coordinate economic and social 
policies, such as are set forth below, with 
employment policy measures: 

(i) Appropriate measures to promote freer 
movement of goods, capital and labor be- 
tween countries, having regard to the need 
to sustain a healthy economy in all coun- 
tries; 

(ii) Measures to permit stability of price 
levels; 

(iii) Efforts to avoid undue fluctuations in 
the prices of primary commodities; to pro- 
mote the diversification of national econ- 
omies with due regard to differences in 
national resources and endowments; and to 
improve international monetary arrange- 
ments and credit facilities; all with a view 
to mitigating the impact on levels of employ- 
ment of adverse movements in the terms of 
trade or the balance of payments; 

(iv) Appropriate institutional and struc- 
tural reforms designed to provide incentives 
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for the fuller employment of manpower and 
an increase in its productivity; 

(v) Fiscal, monetary, and other policies 
designed to increase the volume of national 
resources which can be devoted to invest- 
ment, and to distribute the burden of this 
effort borne by the different groups in the 
population in relation to their capacity to 
bear it; 

(e) To promote employment opportunities 
for groups suffering from disadvantages, such 
as older persons, handicapped persons and 
persons whose placement for other reasons 
needs special help; 

(f) To do all in their power to establish 
or improve national employment services in 
accordance with the provision contained in 
the ILO convention (No. 88) and recom- 
mendation (No. 83) concerning the organ- 
ization of employment services, giving spe- 
cial attention to the training of officials to 
staff national employment services and mak- 
ing use for this purpose of facilities already 
available, or of new facilities that may be 
created, through international technical co- 
operation, bilateral or multilateral; 

(g) To formulate employment policy in 
consultation and collaboration at the na- 
tional, and where appropriate at the in- 
dustrial and local levels, with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, in the spirit of rec- 
ommendation (No. 113) concerning consul- 
tation and cooperation between public au- 
thorities and employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations at the industrial and national 
levels; 

ILO action 

3. (1) Calls upon the ILO to take con- 
tinuing action in the field of employment 
policy, attuned to the requirements and 
conditions of the different countries, com- 
mensurate with its obligations under the 
declaration of Philadelphia; 

(2) Requests the governing body: 

(a) To give high priority to the placing 
on the agenda of an early session of the 
International Labor Conference, not later 
than 1963, of an item concerning employ- 
ment policy, with a view to the adoption of 
an appropriate instrument which will pro- 
mote the employment objectives defined in 
this resolution along the lines suggested in 
the resolution and the conclusions of the 
committee on employment; 

(b) To invite the Director-General to pre- 
pare for its consideration a program of ILO 
action in the field of employment, includ- 
ing research and practical operations with 
special reference to the needs and problems 
of developing countries, and to provide, 
within the framework of the activities of 
the Organization as a whole, such resources 
as may be required to carry out a program 
of adequate proportions; in the formulation 
of this program particular attention should 
be given to the importance of action by the 
International Labor Office to: 

(i) Collect and disseminate information 
regarding experiences and experiments in 
different countries in making fuller use of 
manpower resources; 

(ii) Investigate and report on work that 
has been undertaken regarding technologies 
adapted to the needs of economies with large 
availabilities of unskilled manpower, and 
promote and undertake, as appropriate in 
cooperation with other agencies such as the 
United Nations and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, additional practical 
studies in this field; 

(iii) Undertake studies of the instruments 
of policy used in different countries for in- 
fluencing, with a view to insuring continu- 
ing full, productive and freely chosen em- 
ployment, the demand for and supply of 
labor in national employment markets as a 
whole and in particular regions, industries 
and occupations; such studies might, inter 
alia, serve as a basis for proposals for con- 
sideration of this tepic at a later session of 
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the Conference, with a view to appropriate 
action; 

(iv) Be ready to advise governments seek- 
ing such advice on the inclusion of em- 
ployment objectives among the ends of 
economic development programing, and on 
practical methods of achieving such objec- 
tives, including policies for the development 
of viable small-scale industries and for the 
application of efficient production techniques 
enabling capital to be saved by greater uti- 
lization of labor; 

(v) Study the possibility of establishing 
a center for the training of employment 
service staff and examine in this connection 
the possibility of providing on request tech- 
nical cooperation in the development of the 
national employment service of a selected 
country or countries along model lines, to 
which officers from the employment services 
of countries associated with the project could 
be seconded for periods of service training; 

(vi) Study, in cooperation with national 
and other international agencies, the eco- 
nomic value of, and the contribution to 
economic growth that can be made by in- 
vestments in the improvement of human 
resources through education, health services, 
and in other ways, as compared with invest- 
ments in the material means of production, 
with a view to permitting evaluations to be 
made of the comparative returns on the 
different forms of investment; 

(vii) Seek all appropriate opportunities 
for enlisting the cooperation of other inter- 
national agencies, such as the United Na- 
tions, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, which can contribute to the attain- 
ment of the employment objectives defined 
in this resolution; 

Other intern «tional action 


4. (1) Draws atteniion to the contribution 
that may be made to the attainment of em- 
ployment objectives by the following inter- 
national measures: 

(a) Action to avoid undue price fluctua- 
tions in primary commodity markets; 

(b) Promotion and encouragement of in- 
ternational investment, including private 
investment, under conditions and a code of 
practices which protect the interests and in- 
dependence of investors, borrowers and labor, 
and of their countries; 

(c) International grants-in-aid and low- 
interest loans to assist in building up the 
économic and social infrastructure in devel- 
oping countries; 

(ad) International commercial policy and 
special international investment funds or 
social funds designed to ease the voluntary 
transfer of workers under satisfactory social 
conditions from one industry or sector to 
another as required by shifts in the currents 
of international trade (including those aris- 
ing from economic integration schemes) and 
by technological change. The funds would 
include among their objects the financing 
of retraining schemes and other expenses in- 
volved in the transfer of workers from one 
occupation or locality to another; 

(e) Arrangements for the international 
exchange of information regarding invest- 
ment forecasts and intentions, particularly 
in view of the substantial increase in in- 
dustrial capacity that is expected to be in- 
stalled in the years ahead. 

(2) Requests the Director-General to pre- 
sent this resolution, and an account of the 
main points and conclusions emerging from 
the debate in the committee, to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and 
other intergovernmental organizations di- 
rectly concerned with questions of employ- 
ment policy or allied questions of eco- 
nomic and social policy, and, in so doing, to 
emphasize the importance attached by the 
conference, from the point of view of em- 
ployment objectives, to international meas- 
ures of the kinds indicated above, and to 
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urge action by these organizations to give 
effect to the relevant points in this resolu- 
tion and these conclusions. 





Mr. Barkin (workers’ adviser, United 
States.) I shall present the views of the 
Workers’ members of the Committee on Em- 
ployment, and indicate that we wholeheart- 
edly endorse the resolution and the conclu- 
sions adopted by the full committee, and 
urge their support by all delegates. For- 
tunately, a common purpose was perceived 
early in the proceedings of our committee. 
An agreement on purpose was discernible in 
the opening statements by the Employers’, 
Government and Workers’ delegates. As a 
result, there was universal acceptance of the 
full employment objectives. 

There was a widespread determination and 
a great impatience about getting down to 
the job of eliminating human suffering 
caused by poverty, social injustice, unem- 
ployment and underemployment, and state 
and employer coercion, and concurrently to 
bend every effort to raise the living stand- 
ards both for the employed and unemployed. 
Every spokesman urged the ILO and the 
committee to proceed immediately toward 
this task, both in the developing and the 
developed countries. 

There was a general conviction that we as 
men can master the physical world, and that 
we can design social and economic institu- 
tions which will help us realize full, produc- 
tive and freely chosen employment, and that 
this economic and social step will bring 
physical abundance of goods and services, 
and human benefits to all. We are more- 
over convinced, persuaded and determined 
to prove that devotion to this goal is, in 
itself, a road to the maximum rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Underlying the pleas for action is a sense 
of urgency about the need for moving ahead 
forcibly and with all available knowledge 
and skill, to make these objectives a reality 
for more and more people. 

The committee, therefore, calls upon the 
ILO governing body to seek early “adoption 
of an appropriate instrument which will pro- 
mote the employment objectives defined in 
this resolution along the lines suggested in 
the resolution and the conclusions”. The 
sense of the resolution is that the ILO Sec- 
retariat should immediately offer such serv- 
ices and engage in such studies as will im- 
mediately advance these employment aims, 
even while plans are being matured for the 
formulation of an instrument and prior to 
its adoption. 

I call your attention, particularly, to the 
section on objectives. The committee’s con- 
cept of full employment advances the goal 
beyond the horizon set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia of 1945. Without yield- 
ing in any way to the primacy of the demand 
for a full level of employment, the objectives 
call also for full productive and freely chosen 
employment, for full employment under con- 
ditions which assure free choice of employ- 
ment, maximum productivity and utilization 
of man’s application in harmony with his 
capacity, endowments and skills, without vio- 
lating prevailing or negotiating physical, psy- 
chic or economic standards, and in fact 
realizing his great creative potential. 

Many advanced industrial countries, our 
testimony and discussion established, have 
proven their ability to achieve and maintain 
full employment, and therefore the commit- 
tee was convinced that the broader ethical 
and economic criteria set forth above should 
be integrated into the fundamental employ- 
ment objectives of this world. 

A nation of fully employed slave laborers, 
we noted, would not meet the test set by the 
committee, nor would one which builds on 
human physical or emotional exhaustion. 
Full employment in our new era must pro- 
vide full, productive and freely chosen em- 
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ployment for all those willing and able to 
work. 

This emphasis on positive goals in no way 
minimizes our tolerance for or our impatience 
with unemployment and underemployment. 
We do not consider a mere increase in em- 
ployment levels as sufficient to meet the ob- 
jectives set forth above, unless these in- 
creases are sufficient to offer employment 
opportunities for all who are willing and 
able to work in freely chosen employment. 
This position does not diminish our insist- 
ence on adequate aids to people, industries 
and regions, to adjust to the continuing 
changes and fluctuations in employment oc- 
curring in a dynamic economy. In fact 
these aids are indispensable to full produc- 
tive and freely chosen employment. This 
broader concept reflects our conviction that 
by concentrating on positive action and 
works the world can more rapidly advance 
and increase living standards, security and 
freedom for all people. 

May I add that I believe we can say freely 
on behalf of the free trade union movement 
of the entire world that we will take second 
place to no group or government in our 
concern and our determination to eradicate, 
combat, and eliminate unemployment, ex- 
ploitation and oppression in any corner of 
the world. 

The achievements of many advanced in- 
dustrial countries in attaining full employ- 
ment under the above conditions assures us 
that cooperation between them and the de- 
veloping countries can be mutually bene- 
ficial. The developed countries have it as a 
responsibility to share their experience, re- 
sources and even income with those of the 
developing countries. Those who have must 
give and continue to give to help their breth- 
ren. This finding is forcibly expressed in 
this document in the conclusion when a plea 
is made to the developed countries to “de- 
vote a certain part of their national income 
to financial assistance and technical coop- 
eration under terms and conditions which” 
preserve the interest, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the beneficiaries. The state- 
ment also underscores the conclusion that 
the main efforts at development must be 
made by the developing countries them- 
selves to insure their own dignity, self- 
determination and the utilization of their 
own resources, for ultimately in our world 
with its great demands the resources of the 
developed countries can at best only be sup- 
plementary. 

The committee recognized the high pri- 
ority of the needs of these developing coun- 
tries and conceritrated on examining tech- 
niques and means for accelerating their ad- 
vance. The committee also established a new 
principle for the ILO and tried to formulate 
@ common conviction shared by humans 
everywhere that proclaimed the economic 
value of improvement in the quality of hu- 
man effort through investment in their po- 
tentialities. Education, vocational training, 
better housing, higher living standards, bet- 
ter working conditions and suitable. en- 
couragement to people can all be as impor- 
tant and in many cases more significant in 
assuring economic progress than material in- 
vestment itself. Actually, we have learned 
in the postwar years that a nation’s ab- 
sorptive capacity of material capital is criti- 
cally affected by the quality of the efforts 
of its people. The committee therefore 
urged the ILO Secretariat to help develop 
measurements of economic value of such in- 
vestments in people to enable developing 
countries as well as developed countries to 
guage more precisely the relative value of 
each in their development programs, and to 
assign them their proper weight on economic 
grounds in addition to recognizing that the 
realization of the full potentialities of hu- 
mans is itself one end goal of all social 
effort. Fortunately, the groundwork for 
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such investigations has been laid by recent 
studies by American and Swedish economists. 

A third new direction offered by the com- 
mittee is that countries “coordinate their 

‘economic and social policies with employ- 
ment policy measures.” Hitherto, as the 
report abundantly illustrates, such employ- 
mient gains as have occurred, have been by- 
products of programmes for economic de- 
velopment. The committee seeks to correct 
this approach by making the critical focus 
the achievement of full productive freely 
chosen employment on both a national and 
international basis. The plea to change the 
critical approach is built not merely on so- 
cial and ethical grounds but also on eco- 
nomic ones as well. The committee is con- 
yinced that such a course would be more 
constructive and advantageous and acceler- 
ate economic development itself at a faster 
rate than is possible under the prevailing 
principles and techniques pursued by eco- 
nomists and development planners. 

The committee’s resolve to press ahead for 
action is in no place better illustrated than 
its prescription for “appropriate institu- 
tional and structural reforms” in the var- 
ious countries to provide incentives and fa- 
cilities for “fuller employment of manpower 
and increase in its productivity.” The reso- 
lution—may I call your attention to this— 
and conclusions call for fundamental struc- 
tural and institutional reforms designed 
among other purposes to secure price sta- 
bility in the primary markets, better dis- 
tribution of land for agricultural use and 
credit and marketing facilities for farmers, 
freer movement of goods, capital and labor 
both within and among countries; interna- 
tional investment funds, international in- 
formation centers on investment to guide 
national planners, regional and industria! 
redevelopment, diversification of national 
economies, international social funds and 
improved labor-management arrangements 
to facilitate human adaptation to economic 
change. 

The fifth element in the full employment 
program developed in this report and in the 
recommendation is summarized by the title 
“Selective and Balanced Employment Poli- 
cles.” Within this area, the committee ac- 
cepted the need for an efficient organization 
of the transfer of employees under condi- 
tions which facilitate movement and guar- 
antee benefits and living standards through 
allowances for relocation, retraining and re- 
adjustment. The competence of the staffs 
and adequacy of the employment offices 
must be assured. The committee particu- 
larly urged assistance to employment dis- 
advantaged groups in finding employment. 
Declining areas have in other instances to 
be redeveloped to enable economic employ- 
ment to be created in them. 

The committee’s action program is ad- 
dressed to all countries and to governments 
and management and worker organizations 
and stresses the need for continuing free 
consultation among these parties. Some 
additional measures are applicable to indus- 
trially advanced, and others are particularly 
relevant to the challenges faced by the de- 
veloping countries. 

But the most significant recommendation 
and the critical recommendation in the 
documents before you is the request, the 
sentiment, the plea of our committee, which 
we hope you endorse unanimously, that the 
governing body of the ILO, place the sub- 
ject of employment policy ‘“‘on the agenda 
of an early session of the International 
Labor Conference” (but in no case later than 
1963), “with a view to the adoption of an 
appropriate instrument.” Our committee 
yielded to the year 1963 only because of the 
practical necessities of assuring a successful 
conference through adequate preparation 
and understanding of the various measures 
by the countries and organizations repre- 
sented at the conference. We reemphasize 
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this statement because we consider the 
achievement and the realization of this pro- 
posal the test as to whether our delibera- 
tions will have been fruitful. - 

In stressing the importance of moving 
ahead toward legislation, in the form of an 
appropriate instrument, we are not over- 
looking the need for immediate action to 
help countries immediately in their devel- 
opment, and the committee therefore listed 
specific ILO services which would be pro- 
moted and introduced prior to the confer- 
ence. Measures are also listed for other 
international bodies to take toward the real- 
ization of the objective of full, productive 
and freely chosen employment. 

I urge you to read the resolution, where 
we make it quite clear, and on repeated oc- 
casions, in order that. our intent shall be 
clearly conveyed to the governing body and 
to the Director General, that we want these 
proposals to be presented, argued, and urged 
upon the other organizations so that they 
might take action. 

We underscore particularly a novel recom- 
mendation—which, I call to your attention, 
was unanimously supported by the em- 
ployer, worker, and government groups in 
our committee. Let me read this carefully, 
because I believe it represents another mile- 
stone in the development of good under- 
standing between developed and developing 
countries, between employers, governments, 
and workers. This calls for a code of prac- 
tices which will protect the interests and in- 
dependence of foreign investors, borrowers, 
and labor and the international interests 
of the respective countries. This code, we 
believe, could truly provide guides for the 
constructive use of foreign private capital 
under conditions which harmonize with the 
objectives set forth in this resolution. 

Finally I will make reference to the two 
amendments before you. The V.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment delegation proposed these amend- 
ments, which were supported by the Czecho- 
slovak delegation, as is indicated in the 
report. The motive of their presentation 
here is difficult to understand. We hope that 
it is merely for the purpose of expressing 
the kind of concern that we all have, name- 
ly, “Let’s get ahead on this job of eliminat- 
ing unemployment, and find a positive pro- 
gram of constructive action.” This was our 
purpose. We chose the way of emphasizing 
positive action, positive programs, immedi- 
ate steps, and not just indulging in com- 
plaint about conditions which we consider 
intolerable and which we are impatient to 
eradicate. Therefore our program was that 
we must undertake positive action and pro- 
grams. The Committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations abundantly reflect its de- 
termination to secure action to eliminate 
unemployment, for in four different places 
in the resolution and in three different places 
in the conclusions this is explicitly stated. 
And as for the living standards of em- 
ployed and unemployed persons, this atti- 
tude is again reiterated, time and time 
again—three times in the resolution and four 
times in the conclusions. It seems to me that 
this position is set forth explicitly, con- 
clusively, and without qualification. 

In the tripartite sittings the committee 
reached the conclusion that these proposed 
words made no contribution to the sub- 
stance, nor did they in any way improve the 
recommendations, sharpen or make more 
poignant our common intent to eliminate 
unemployment as quickly and as widely as 
feasible. Nor did these amendments in any 
Way advance our intent to protect the un- 
employed and improve the well-being of the 
employed. 

The committee also considered the estab- 
lishment, outside the framework of the 
ILO—mind you, that is the purpose of this 
resolution: Outside of the ILO—of an inter- 
national advisory commission. 
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We considered it premature, and the 
workers’ delegates were particularly trouhled 
by, the proposals to transfer primary juris- 
diction over employment policy to other in- 
ternational organizations built exclusively 
around governmental representatives, in 
which trade unions would at best have a 
consultative status rather than legislative 
or administrative functions such as we en- 
joy in the ILO. 

We voted overwhelmingly against the pro- 
posal moved by the U.S.S.R. Government 
delegation and supported by the Czechoslo- 
vak Government delegation. We urge the 
adoption of the resolution and the conclu- 
sions as presented and approved by the com- 
mittee, for they represent historic advances 
in our positive efforts to combat unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and social injustice and to 
attain a world in which prevails full, pro- 
ductive and freely chosen employment un- 
der conditions which assure a continuing 
and ever higher living standard and indi- 
vidu..1 freedom. 

(The conference adjourned at 1:15 p.m.) 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
those who will bear a major share of re- 
sponsibility for carrying out President 
Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress program 
in Latin America is our distinguished 
new Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, the Honorable deLes- 
seps S. Morrison. 

I am glad to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD a transcript containing 
excerpts from a television program on 
which Ambassador Morrison was re- 
cently interviewed by the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame and a man 
who has traveled widely in Latin Amer- 
ica, by the news director of WNDU-TV, 
Mr. Robert Young, and myself. 

The interview was one of the ‘““Wash- 
ington Tie-Line” series in which prom- 
inent public officials are interviewed on 
WNDU-TV. The transcript follows: 
Excerpts FRoM A F1i.M INTERVIEW OF DELES- 

seps S. Morrison, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, BY CON- 

GRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS; THE REVEREND 

THEODORE M. HESBURGH, PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME ; ROBERT YOUNG, 

WNDU-TV News EpITor 

Mr. Brapemas. Our guest this evening on 
“Washington Tie-Line” is a man with a 
long record of distinguished public service. 
In World War II he served in the U.S. Army 
overseas in a number of capacities, the final 
one of which was as Chief of Staff of the 
Bremen Port Command in Bremen, Germany. 
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In 1946 he was elected for the first time 
mayor of the city of New Orleans, La., and 
was three times reelected to that office. He’s 
been a mayor who’s had a splendid record 
of civic and industrial development for his 
city. He has especially championed in- 
creased trade for New Orleans—particularly 
with the countries of Latin America. He 
speaks Spanish, he’s traveled widely in Latin 
America, and he’s President Kennedy’s new 
Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States, Ambassador deLesseps Morrison. 

Mr. Younc. Ambassador Morrison, I won- 
der if you could tell us just a little bit about 
the OAS? Is it a cultural or defense mech- 
anism? 

“Mr. Morrison. The fact that the OAS is 
a regional organization within the frame- 
work of the United Nations makes it some- 
what the U.N.’s Latin American branch or 
regional organization, I’d say. It has for its 
general purpose * * * the strengthening of 
the political, economic, cultural, and social 
ties among the 21 American Republics. Can- 
ada, of course is not a member, we hope it 
will be a member some day, but it is not to- 
day. So the United States and the 20 Re- 
publics of South and Central America are 
members, even including the Republic of 
Cuba. Under the Rio Treaty of reciprocal 
assistance—which was signed incidentally by 
all of the 21 members of the OAS—it is a 
mutual defense agreement under which the 
members are committed to come to the as- 
sistance of any member which may be sub- 
ject to extracontinental aggression. As a 
regional mutual security arrangement, the 
Rio Treaty was a prototype of NATO and it 
predates NATO by 1 year. 

The OAS is also committed to cooperate 
in the economic field in a general way. Un- 
der the Act of Bogota, which was adopted 
in 1960 by all the American Republics ex- 
cept Cuba and the Dominican Republic, we 
are engaged in a program of economic and 
social development which calls for self-help 
on the part of the South and Central Amer- 
ican Republics. 

This is quite an important feature, the 
self-help, the ability to help themselves, 
which is essential to the carrying out of 
the program and particularly the Alliance for 
Progress, which is really the obligation of 
the U.S. Government in connection with 
the Act of Bogota. 

MONTEVIDEO MEETING 


Mr. Younc. On March 13 the President 
called for an allocation of $600 million for 
the alliance for progress program, and you 
will be going along with other representa- 
tives from other American states to the 
OAS Inter-American Social and Economic 
Council meeting at Montevideo. Can you 
tell us something about what will be on the 
docket? 

Mr. Morrison. It’s August 5, and the meet- 
ing is to take about 10 days. It may extend 
a little more. The principal item on the 
agenda will be the discussion of the alliance 
for progress program which, in turn, carries 
out the Act of Bogota of 1960. There will 
be other items, of course, quite important, 
such as agreements in relation to raw ma- 
terials produced in South and Central 
America, such as coffee, which affects 14 
different countries; petroleum, of course, 
principally affects Venezuela and others; 
copper and other items. They badly de- 
pend upon these raw materials to get the 
dollars with which to trade, and certainly 
agreements in connection with those prod- 
ucts, particularly coffee, will be on the 
agenda and will be an item of very great 
help in * * * creating an economic sta- 
bility among these countries which of course 
is so important. 

Mr. BrapemMas. Mr. Ambassador, just at 
this point I might add that I heard Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson say at the National 
Press Club a few days ago following his 17,000 





mile tour of Latin America that a very tiny 
drop in the price of coffee could simply wipe 
out a good deal of the American economic 
assistance to Latin America, which shows 
the importance of the commodity price 
problem. 

Mr. Morrison. That is so correct, John. 
As a matter of fact, we think that the coffee 
agreement, which could possibly be put 
through and certainly will be a very impor- 
tant item on the-agenda, could of itself do 
as much good, if not more as the other items, 
because it affects 14 different countries, and 
it affects them vitally. This is a big money 
crop for them. So certainly a program in 
which we would be willing to participate 
will be most important. 

Mr. Younc. I wanted to ask the Ambassa- 
dor first of all if President Kennedy still 
intends to fly to Montevideo for that meet- 
ing? 

Mr. Morrison. That I do not know, but I 
can say that I have been very positive in the 
fact that it would be a great assistance to 
have President Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy 
make a trip to Montevideo. Actually it’s 
Punta del Este where the conference is going 
to be. I say this because I remember in the 
good-neighbor policy which started 30 years 
ago, it was the personality of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that was the principal item in this 
program. There wasn’t a whole lot that we 
did financially at that time to assist our 
neighbors. Of course, we did get into non- 
aggression pacts, which were very important, 
but it was mainly the personality of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; and I have a feeling that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy coming to 
this conference, together with the program, 
is going to be of double benefit. And I 
couldn’t be stronger in urging—however, 
there are other people who have a different 
viewpoint on this question. When I spoke 
to President Kennedy at the time he an- 
nounced my appointment, I talked to him 
about it and he said, “I want to go.” And 
I hope he does. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Ambassador, the alliance 
program itself breaks down into two rough 
categories, economic development and also 
one involving social progress. Could you 
give us just a brief sketch of what’s involved 
in each of those? 

THE INCOMPLETE REVOLUTION 


Mr. Morrison. Well, I’d like to make a 
comparison because I think the American 
public can better understand something in 
relation to ourselves. We had our own Revo- 
lution, I think it was 186 years ago, but at 
that same time all of the so-called areas of 
the Western Hemisphere were in the process 
of having a fight for independence. We 
achieved our independence in this country 
and it was a complete revolution, from the 
President right on down to the most humble 
farmer who participated in the victory and 
obtained his independence. 

Now this did not happen in South America 
and Central America. Unfortunately there 
was an incomplete revolution in which the 
ruling class of Spain or Portugal was kicked 
out. But in effect, they picked up another 
ruling ciass, which was a local group of 
let’s say the better-educated people, who 
had put on the revolution. But the rank 
and file did not participate in the independ- 
ence or the revolution. And so it was an in- 
complete revolution. 

Now we have in effect the completion of 
these incomplete revolutions in that people 
want social and economic progress where it 
gets down to the most humble citizens of 
these countries. I think that is what you 
are having throughout the entire length one 
breadth of Latin America. 

Mr. BrapEMas. What about the quantidin: 
Mr, Ambassador, of the relationship between 
social reform and economic development? 
The President when he made his alliance 
for progress speech in March as Bob has 
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just pointed out, suggested that we wanted 
to see social reforms go hand in hand with 
the economic growth of these countries. 
How are we going to encourage both? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, both are essential. 
One without the other is not going to ac- 
complish very much, You have to have 
social reform, you have to bring the free way 
of life and real democracy as best you can 
to these countries or encourage it in every 
way possible, and that together with the 
economic uplifting. I think the two go hand 
in hand, and it’s pretty hard to say one is 
more important than the other. 


PEACE CORPS PROGRAM IN CHILE 


Mr. Brapemas. I think, Father Hesburgh, 
one of the ideas that you and I have dis- 
cussed for combatting illiteracy in Chile is 
a good example of what we in the United 
States can do to help move these peoples into 
the 20th century. 

Father HespurcH. I think so, John. Just 
recently we have selected 55 university stu- 
dents, graduates from all over this country, 
to go to Chile next October. We'll be train- 
ing them here at the University of Notre 
Dame for the next 2 months. Then we'll 
go down for 3 months’ further training in 
Chile. We are going to go in and work 
with a Chilean organization which has its 
own ideas about social reform and which 
is doing the only job that’s being done in 
basic education in the south of Chile, in the 
earthquake region, in the rural area. 

I think this is a fine pilot project to show, 
in line with the alliance for progress, that 
a group of American youngsters operating 
under the Peace Corps can go down and 
work with a Chilean group and hopefully 
with Chilean university students to bring 
some literacy, some more public health, 
some more agriculture Knowledge, some bet- 
ter knowledge of forestry and help on other 
problems they’re facing, and to promote this 
alliance for progress on a mutual partner- 
ship basis. 

And I’d just like to make one point that 
came through in a letter yesterday from one 
of the most knowledgeable of our people in 
Chile. He said, “Don’t come down here 
and say you're going to do this because 
you’re afraid of the Communists, but come 
down here and do it because it’s a good thing 
and it ought to be done and we ought to 
do it together.” 

But he said, “If you come down here just 
in a negative, anti-Communist or anti- 
Castro spirit, you’ll miss the whole point 
of this and you'll just pour more fuel on 
the fire. But if you come down and do 
a good thing effectively in partnership be- 
cause it’s the right thing to do and it must 
be done, then you will be greeted with open 
arms and you’ll promote the mutual am- 
bitions of both the North and the South of 
the Americas.” 

Mr. BrapemMas. I think Father, in that 
connection, you'll recall that we almost ran 
into each other in Argentina when I was 
down .there a few weeks ago looking into 
the: prospects of university education, and 
you’ll be interested to know that one of 
the first three projects approved under the 
alliance for progress program, just a few 
days ago, was to improve the teaching of 
economics in Argentina at the University of 
Cuyo. Two of the other projects are also 
in line with what you’ve just said. Mr. 
Ambassador, what’s that one in Panama? 
I think that wouid be of interest to Father 
Hesburgh. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS PROJECTS 


Mr. Morrison. Well, that’s a very impor- 
tant one, again because we’re talking about 
improvement in the educational standard 
and educational level. This is a p 
that will be launched to help build and 
equip approximately 200 schoolrooms in ee 
rural areas of Panama. 
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There is another project for Guatemala, 
directed towards continuing and strength- 
ening this nation’s already demonstrated 
success in the objectives of the act 
of Bogota. It will emphasize assistance in 
agricuitural diversification and in indus- 
trial development. 

Incidentally, since Father Hesburgh spoke 
up, I'd just like to mention one further 
fact which I think is working our way. I’m 
an optimist, I might say, while everybody 
else thinks the situation’s pretty bad and 
of course it is not good. 

I do think there is some cause for op- 
timism although some people are even liken- 
ing the situation to China, let’s say 12 or 
13 years ago. People were saying, your help 
is going to be too little and too late, and 
of course it was too little and it was too 
late, and 600 million people went under 
communism. 

I’ve heard some expressions, there is a 
parallel here, saying it was too little and 
too late and maybe this important part of 
the world could go that way. 

I think there are two factors operating 
on our side. One is the inbred feeiing or 
impulse of Latin people, particularly, for 
freedom. This is a strong item which is now 
working against Castro, and finally starting 
to play some part. 

The other is the influence of the Catholic 
Church, and I say that not because Father 
Hesburgh is on the program. But, when you 
stop te think that in practically every com- 
munity of South and Central America, you 
have these priests and nuns who are there 
to see the poor people, to listen to their tale, 
and to listen to the fact that they’re hungry 
and haven’t got a place to live. I think this 
is a very strong element working against 
communism, because the priests and nuns 
are more directly connected in many cases 
with the poor people and those who need 
help than any politicians on either side. 

Mr. Brapremas. I think I am right in say- 
ing, am I not, Father, that more practical 
economics is taught at the Catholic Univers- 
ity of America, through 4 university to uni- 
versity project with the University of Chi- 
cago, than just about any place else in Latin 
America? ~ 

Father HesspurcH. That’s right, that’s the 
Catholic University in Santiago, Chile. They 
have been in this cooperative program now 
for about 6 or 7 years and the University of 
Chicago has done a very fine job in training 
young Latin American professors for the 
Ph. D. They now return and go on to full- 
time service at the Catholic University in 
Santiago de Chile. I taiked with their man 
down there just last Easter and they have 
done more research on the economics of the 
rural areas of Chile than has probably ever 
been done in the history of the country. 

Mr. Brapemas. Father, you speak pretty 
good Spanish. You'll be interested to know 
that Ambassador Morrison has traveled on 
31 trade missions in Latin America, and he 
defends himself pretty well in Spanish also, 
as they say. 

Mr. Younc. I want to pull a negative into 
the picture, if I may. The formula for the 
alliance program is the exchange of economic 
aid for willingness to undertake fundamental 
social reforms. The question then becomes, 
do we have much assurance that the under- 
taking will be started? Can we judge 
whether a country is actually undertaking a 
fundamental change? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, the obligation of 
Bogota, which is a solemn obligation under- 
taken by 18 of the Latin American countries, 
does commit themselves to the self-help and 
self-reform in many fields. I would assume 
that they have undertaken a solemn obliga- 
tion and they’re going to carry it out. And 
it is of course important that they do, it’s 
a two-way street. The assistance is flowing 
in their direction, but they likewise have to 
act upon their own and they have to dem- 
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onstrate by self-help that they’re going to 
correct some of the conditions which are 
even more serious perhaps than lack of 
money. 

DANGER OF CASTRO-LIKE MOVEMENTS 


Mr. BraDemMas. I might just add at this 
point Bob, that based on my own talks to 
Latin American leaders, including President 
Frondizi, of Argentina, it seems to me that 
some of these Latin American political lead- 
ers now know that if they’re going to be able 
to prevent the rise of Castro-like movements 
in their own countries, they’re going to have 
to induce some of the social reforms that he 
has carried out—although he’s had a dicta- 
torship in his country—or these political 
leaders in Latin America are going to be out 
of business themselves. 

Mr. Morrison. You take, for example, in 
land reform—I’ve seen some figures that in- 
dicate in some of the Central American 
countries that 1 percent of the people own 
half of the land. Now some type of land 
reform is absolutely essential. It can be like 
this great country of ours with its land re- 
form, you might say. People went out to the 
West and they staked out their claims and 
obtained their land from the Government 
pretty much free, and they built a great 
country. Perhaps some of that experience 
can be put to work in the land reform that 
is so necessary and important in this part 
of the world. 

Mr. Younc. But, Mr. Ambassador, we're 
talking now about governmental influence, 
as it were, on governmental structures to 
implement some of these social reforms, and 
yet the problem may very well lie in private 
hands. What can we do to change the ex- 
ploitative nature of private enterprise in 
Latin America to get things like land re- 
forms? Is that not partly a private problem 
as well as public? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, yes of course, but laws 
can be passed supported by the. govern- 
ments, supported by, let’s say, our overall 
agreement at Bogota, that can direct a cer- 
tain course of action, which may of course 
be opposed by certain interests. But I do 
believe that these reforms would have strong 
backing and would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. Anything you do is going to be op- 

. There’s nothing worthwhile in this 
world that you ever get accomplished that 
you don’t have opposition. 

But I think that certainly the assets far 
outweigh the liabilities and of course the 
private interests have to comply with the 
law just as anyone else. 

Mr. BrapEMas. Mr. Ambassador you were 
showing me in your office the other day a 
document produced by a man who’s a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees at Notre Dame, 
Peter Grace of the Grace Lines. This docu- 
ment is an excellent example of the imagi- 
native leadership that private business can 
give in Latin America. 


ROLE OF U.S. BUSINESS 


Mr. Morrison. That’s correct, the book is 
called, “It’s Not Too Late in Latin America,” 
Peter Grace points out about five different 
major projects that we can undertake, not 
only the governments of the United States, 
but American institutions of various kinds; 
particularly large businesses which have or- 
ganizations in South and Central America 
such as the Grace Line and Pan American 
World Airways or Panagra, as well as Moore- 
McCormack and Kaiser and many others that 
are in Central and South America. 

In other words, Mr. Grace outlines a pro- 
gram for the educational institutions, a 

for business, a program for the 
Government and also for the news and in- 
formation media—there is a great field there 
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raise money to conduct radio and television 
programs and press relations in these coun- 
tries on a private basis. 

So it can take a combined volume of effort 
of all these assets that our country has to 
accomplish the job. 

Mr. Brapemas. There will shortly be in 
Chicago at the end of this month, I think, 
Bob, an Inter-American Industries Fair and 
I hope very much that it will be possible 
for this discussion with Ambassador Mor- 
rison and Father Hesburgh to be shown in 
Chicago to encourage the business leaders 
of our country to show their sense of social 
responsibility to Latin America as well. 

Mr. Morrison. John, this is why I think 
it’s so important that you and I and Father 
Hesburgh and people who have a very di- 
rect interest, in seeing this important field 
of foreign policy—our relations with 
South and Central America—improved, and 
to fight communism, that we have a job to 
do also at home. 

We have a lot of people who are not fully 
advised as to what we are doing, what the 
Alliance For Progress happens to be, and 
so we need a lot of spokesmen and we need 
a lot advocates in our country so that the 
American public knows what it can do. 

I believe we have patriotic people, and if 
they’re told that they can play a part in 
something that’s vital to our security, I 
think the American public will play a part, 
but somebody’s got to tell them what they 
can do. 


THE PROBLEM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Father HespurcH. Maybe it would help a 
great deal if we could bring the American 
people to some really vital realization of 
what they’re up against in Latin America. 
Some people say, “Well, they ought to have 
a better tax structure.” Maybe they should, 
but their total gross national product is 
only about $60 billion a year as against over 
$500 billion for us. 

For example, people don’t know that more 
than half of the people in Latin America 
can’t even read or write and lack the basic 
facilities for learning how to read and write. 
Most people don’t know that half of the 
pecple south of the Rio Grande have never 
slept in a bed in their whole life. They 
have to lie on the ground like animals. 
And I think if people would realize the lack 
of hope and what we can do to stimulate 
that hope through basic education, through 
university education, through research, 
through the development of new business, 
through management and through just a 
very vital interest, everyone doing what he 
can, we can in the next two generations 
make this alliance for progress a real source 
of hope, a new vitality and a strengthening 
of our total hemisphere. 


Mr. Morrison. I'll give an illustration of © 


how American people can help if they're 
even given the slightest amount of orienta- 
tion. The Kaiser Co. has the larger alumi- 
num plant in America in my city, so I know 
Mr. Kaiser very well. He was discussing one 
day the question of whether they should 
quit the auto industry in America. He hated 
to be a quitter, but on the other hand they 
were losing money in competition with the 
other big companies. 

So I suggested that the one dream of every 
country in South and Central America is to 
have an auto industry, to have a national 
car like the British have, the Italians, the 
French, the Germans, and so on, and not 
one single country has had one. I said, “If 
you could take your know-how and your 
tools which you say are going to be second- 
hand junk the day you quit, and if you can 
bring this to some area that has a good 
market, you may do something for yourself 
and really do something for these people.” 

So we took him on an industrial tour 
through eight different countries. As a re- 
sult of that tour he now has two plants, 
one in Sao Paulo, Brazil, making jeeps and 
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trucks, and one in Cordoba, Argentina, 
which is making Kaisers. Last year they did 
$185 million of business. He hasn’t failed 
to make a million dollars a month since 
the company in Argentina was established. 
They let the stock out locally. I think 70 
percent of it was bought in 2 hours on the 
Buenos Aires exchange. The capital was 
provided locally. Mr. Kaiser doesn’t control 
the company. 

Here you have a real asset to American 
business, making a profit, and you have a 
tremendous asset to Argentina and Brazil in 
boosting their economy and saving this 
money for foreign exchange. They were 
losing, of course, by buying cars from out 
of the country before. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Ambassador, I’d like to 
ask you a final question. Going back to the 
meeting coming up in Montevideo, is it 
likely that the U.S. Government will demand 
any support, not demand it—that’s a strong 
word—biut ask or request any support from 
the other countries in this hemisphere 
against Mr. Castro in any way? 

Mr. Morrison, This is really a question I 
cannot answer and I wish I could because I 
don’t want to be evasive. But Mr. Douglas 
Dillon, the Secretary of the Treasury, will 
be the head of our delegation. 

It’s principally an economic and social 
conference of the inter-American group, and 
I cannot say just what will be the play in 
that regard. I know that the overall ob- 
jective is to strengthen our alliance of 
friendship, to improve social and economic 
conditions, and in so doing I think we can 
fight communism and this question of Cuba 
will come up in due course. ; 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the July 
22, 1961, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post contained an excellent editorial en- 
titled, “Urban Renewal Can Made an 
End of a City’s Charming Historic 
Spots.” At long last the public is wak- 
ing up to the fact that urban renewal, 
although necessary, has been clumsily 
handled, and often dangerously handled 
from both the point of good government 
and good sociology. This editorial serves 
a most useful purpose in that it points 
up to all persons interested in housing 
and urban development that bad plan- 
ning and bad management can often 
destroy the very best of our cities. In my 
own Congressional District in New York 
City, Greenwich Village has been a 
charming and productive community. 
And yet in the name of urban renewal 
the New York City administration from 
time to time has threatened to obliterate 
wonderful areas that may well be in need 
of spot rehabilitation, but certainly not 
total destruction. For the edification of 
my colleagues I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include this editorial comment in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 
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URBAN RENEWAL CAN MAKE AN END OF A 
City’s CHARMING HISTORIC SPOTS 


It may turn out that the “teapot dome” 
scandal of the sizzling sixties will be urban 
renewal. In cities from coast to coast, areas 
of historic interest, pleasing architecture 
and gracious living are being condemned as 
“substandard, blighted, deteriorating” or 
plain “slum.” Then, as John Crosby put it 
in a recent column, “real estate speculators 
come in loaded with Federal money and vast 
powers and vast responsibilities. They can 
throw you out of your home, pay you a 
condemnation price for a house whose mort- 
gage you’ve been paying off for 20 years and 
construct a perfectly hideous anthill in its 
place, which is called luxury housing.” 

Something of the sort is threatened for 
the west Greenwich Village area in New 
York City. Fourteen blocks in the most 
charming part of the city have been desig- 
nated as a “blighted area,’’ although the 
people who live there include normal middle- 
class families with better-than-average in- 
comes, artists, small-business operators, 
working people of many races—the kind of 
people you find in any American community 
which has had a long and natural develop- 
ment. The delinquency rate is low; real- 
estate valuations and taxes have been 
steadily rising. A uniquely “blighted”’ area. 

Many residents of West Village have 
bought fine old brownstones and have in- 
vested heavily in repairs and modernization. 
This is the kind of urban renewal that 
should be encouraged. Instead, household- 
ers who have helped “unblight” an area are 
likely to be evicted so that a consortium of 
builders, city planners and labor unions, 
using the taxpayers’ money, can erect ex- 
pensive and probably ugly poodle warrens 
on the site. Few of the present residents of 
this area could afford to live in the proposed 
apartments, or would want to. What it 
comes down to is that people who want to 
build apartment houses in the West Village 
are attempting to displace householders who 
live there now—under the pretext of elimi- 
nating a blighted area. Whence comes the 
principle that people whose neighborhoods 
are to be improved are the last to be con- 
sulted? 

Just how did such an area as West Village 
come to be condemned as blighted in the 
first place? Nobody seems to know. The 
area had been described as “deteriorating”’ 
some years ago, but had been redeemed from 
that category in 1954, a judgment which was 
sustained by the city planning commission 
in 1959. And yet a year later, after steady 
improvement and a boom for available 
houses, on the initiative of the same city 
planning commission, the West Village now 
becomes “blighted.” How come? 

Actual blighted areas, or areas which could 
accommodate public housing without dis- 
placing people, seem not to tempt the plan- 
ners. Efforts of lovers of the Village to inter- 
est the Housing and Redevelopment Board 
in providing housing in areas involving no 
destruction of existing buildings, or for those 
who have already been displaced by luxury 
buildings and conversions, got nowhere. 

What goes on in New York, or in dozens 
of other American cities afflicted with this 
suicidal passion to destroy their most dis- 
tinctive neighborhoods? The urge of the 
speculators, nourished with public money, is 
understandable. The support of the labor 
unions, which reportedly have invested their 
funds in apartment buildings and naturally 
favor anything that keeps their members 
ermployed at top wages, can be taken for 
granted. But the motives of city planners 
who ignore the wishes of residents in the 
area and defy the best opinion of their own 
trade on the folly of “tampering with the 
natural texture of a city,” could be more 
complicated. 
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Under title 1 of the Urban Renewal Act, the 
real estate speculator can’t get Federal 
money except for slum or “blighted-area” 
clearance. Since he can’t find tenants for 
expensive apartments in a genuine slum 
area, it is necessary to persuade the planners 
and the politicians to find him a “slum area” 
in a nice part of the town. Some official 
investigative body ought to be concerned 
with the details of how this can be 
wangled. 





Soviet Belligerence Aid to Kennedy in 
Obtaining Mutual Assistance Funds— 
Pakistan President Warns Congress on 
Result of Halting Assistance—Heart of 
Proposal Is To Borrow From Treasury 
for 5-Year Program—Outlook Is Bet- 
ter Than It Was a Month Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article on foreign aid by 
Raymond Brandt appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on Sunday, July 16, 
1961: 

(By Raymond P. Brandt, chief Washington 
correspondent of the Post-Dispatch) 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Pakistan President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan evoked understand- 
ing laughter by reminding a joint session of 
Congress Wednesday that Americans are get- 
ting tired of supporting the foreign aid pro- 
gram. He quickly brought his audience back 
to a somber mood by warning what would 
happen if military and economic assistance 
to such underdeveloped countries as his own 
were halted. 

As in other years, Congress this session will 
approve a mutual assistance authorization 
and appropriate funds to continue the pro- 
gram. As in several past years, boasts, 
threats, and warlike actions by Kremlin 
leaders are coinciding with final committee 
reports and floor debates. 

Soviet belligerence this year will enable 
the Kennedy administration to obtain more 
of its recommendations than appeared likely 
a month ago. 

To overcome the increased opposition to 
the multibillion-dollar economic and mili- 
tary expenditures, President Kennedy in May 
promised a detailed reorganization of the 
foreign aid program by consolidation of its 
operations, elimination of wasteful piecemea? 
projects, and selection of countries with their 
own plans for self-help. 

Unfortunately for him, he has not been in 
office long encugh to produce concrete, let 
alone dramatic, evidence of any substantial 
improvement in the program. Congress is 
considering only a blueprint, offered late in 
the session, and not a remodeling job under 
actual construction. 

The heart of the new program is the pro- 
posal to borrow $900 million from the Treas- 
ury during this fiscal year and $1,600 million 
for each of the next 4 years, a total of $7,300 
million. With the $900 million for this year 
included, the President is seeking a current 
authorization of $4,800 million, of which 
$2,600 million would be dispensed by a civil- 
ian group in the State Department to be 
called AID (Agency for International Devel- 
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opment) and $2,200 million by the Defense 
Department. 

In addition to the Treasury borrowing by 
the civilian agency, Mr. Kennedy is asking 
authority to turn over to it $1,500 million of 
the periodic repayments on loans made on 
previous foreign-aid projects, including the 
Marshall plan for Western European reha- 
bilitation. 

Much of the waste and lack of achieve- 
ment by the economic segment of the pro- 
gram under the Eisenhower administration 
has been attributed to congressional insist- 
ence on limiting appropriations to a single 
fiscal year. This procedure, while affirming 
the legislative branch’s power of the purse, 
prevented long-range planning by this coun- 
try and the recipient nations, hindered re- 
cruitment of trained American and foreign 
personnel—and led, some experts claim, to 
the hasty commitment of American dollars 
near the end of the fiscal year to comply with 
the congressional action. 

Former President Eisenhower was turned 
down by the Democratic Congress when he 
asked for the borrowing authority. The cry 
then, as now, was that this would be back- 
door financing because the borrowing would 
bypass the allotment of funds by the con- 
gressional appropriations committees and 
consideration by the Senate and House. 

The legislative procedure is that the au- 
thorization bill is first considered by the 
general committees—in this instance House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions—and is approved by the two Chambers. 
After the President has signed the bill, the 
department or agency affected can go to the 
Treasury for the funds up to the limit 
specified in the authorization. 

The customary procedure is for the perti- 
nent committees to report favorably on an 
authorization bill which, among other things, 
sets a limit on appropriations. After enact- 
ment, the legislation goes to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which usually sets the 
specific amounts of money to be spent in a 
fiscal year—usually less than the authoriza- 
tion—and then each Chamber has the 
opportunity to reject or revise the recom- 
mendations of its Appropriations Committee. 
Such legislation usually goes to a conference 
of the two committees to compromise differ- 
ences. In his 1960 budget message, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked for an authorization of 
$4,175 million for mutual security. Congress 
appropriated $3,800 million. 

There is bipartisan resistance to author- 
ization for Treasury borrowing although it 
started in a big way with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under Republican Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover, and is now available 
to 23 diverse agencies. Most of the opposi- 
tion comes from the South and the Middle 
and Far West. This week 83 House Mem- 
bers—72 Republicans and 11 Democrats— 
sent a letter, prepared by Republican Repre- 
sentative THomas M. PEeiiy, of Washington, 
to Chairman Tuomas E. Morcan of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, denounc- 
ing the proposed back-door borrowing as a 
device of avoiding congressional scrutiny and 
control and therefore immoral and repre- 
hensible. Of the signers, according to PELLy, 
about 30 had supported foreign aid in the 
past and 34 had voted against it. 

A more responsible Republican group, 
Representative WaLTerR H. Jupp, of Minne- 
sota, and some fellow members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, has offered a com- 
promise that would accept the $900 million 
authorization for this year but would cut 
the proposed four subsequent annual bor- 
rewings from $1,600 million to $800 million. 

On the Democratic side, there are Repre- 
sentatives trying to limit the borrowing to 
3 years. 
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The most strategically placed opponent of 
borrowing is Democrat Ortro E. Passman, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee which has the first legis- 
lative consideration of alloting foreign aid 
funds. Because of his long service on Ahis 
subcommittee, Passman is reputed to be the 
best-informed official in Washington on for- 
eign aid operations. He has nearly always 
been strongly supported by the Democratic 
and Republican members of his group. 

PASSMAN and several of his subcommittee 
members are vehemently opposed to sur- 
rendering any of their jurisdiction over for- 
eign aid outlays. PassmMaN has announced 
that he will delay hearings on the appro- 
priations legislation until after the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has reported out the au- 
thorization bill. He has threatened that if 
it includes the Treasury borrowing, he will 
seriously consider cutting down the regular 
appropriation to match the amount made 
available at the Treasury. 

In advocating a fresh start under new 
leadership for foreign aid, President Kennedy 
and the present International Cooperation 
Administration which AID would replace, 
are struggling under a severe time handicap 
and the costly examples of waste and in- 
efficiency exposed during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, particularly in southeast Asia. 

Two weeks after his inauguration, Mr. 
Kennedy named Henry R. Labouisse, a for- 
eign service career officer with wide experi- 
ence in foreign aid, to the directorship of 
ICA, to succeed James W. Riddleberger, who 
had been in ill health the last year of his 
tenure. Shortly thereafter, Labouisse was 
appointed head of a task force to work out 
the details of the new program. Included 
on the task foree were Theodore Tannenwald 
Jr., New York attorney and former assistant 
director of the mutual security program; 
George Gant of the Ford Foundation; Prof. 
Max Millikan of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; and Henry Alexander, chair- 
man of the board of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

The Eisenhower administration appointed 
several study groups, some of which pre- 
sented critical reports, but none produced 
substantial improvements. The Labouisse 
report was an affirmative document with 
comprehensive recommendations for (1) 
consolidation of authority, with a director 
to have commensurate rank with an Under 
Secretary of State, four regional deputies 
with the rank of Assistant Secretaries; (2) 
closer coordination of operations with State 
Department policies; and (3) cooperation 
with other industrial nations which would be 
encouraged to share the burden for foreign 
economic assistance. 

A condensation of the report was pub- 
lished by the State Department in a 189- 
page paperback book which sells for 75 
cents. It has become the handbook for offi- 
cials and others supporting the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

President Kennedy has taken personal 
charge of the campaign in and out of Con- 
gress for enactment of the authorization 
bill. Later, he will continue his efforts for 
the appropriation bill, because Treasury bor- 
rowing is only part of the whole program. 

This week he held hour-long White House 
conferences with Senate and House commit- 
tee members presently considering the au- 
thorization legislation. One was with a 
group of 6, another with 33. 

About 3 weeks ago he gave a White House 
dinner for a small group of businessmen, 
labor leaders, educators, and members of the 
Eisenhower administration, all known to 
favor expansion and improvement of the for- 
eign aid program. Out of this meeting came 
formation of the Citizens Committee for 
International Development, with Warren Lee 
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Pierson, head of Trans World Airlines, as its 
chairman. 

National publicity was obtained when the 
executive committee met with President 
Kennedy in the White House rose garden 
Monday. To this gathering the President 
said: “I consider this (authorization) bill to 
be probably the most vital piece of legislation 
in the national interest that may be before 
the Congress this year. It involves the effort 
by this country for its own security, for. its 
own well-being, to assist other countries in 
maintaining their security.” 

Later, emphasizing that this country can- 
not live in an isolated world, he added: 

“I would much rather give our assist- 
ance in this way—and a large part of it 
consists of food, defense support as well as 
long-term economic loans—I would much 
rather have us do it this way than to have to 
send American boys to doit.” 

The committee is registered with Congress 
as a lobbying organization and is seeking ac- 
tive members throughout the country in the 
hope of forming regional sections. It has 
opened a Washington office in charge of John 
O’Shea, a high-pressure Philadelphia pub- 
licity man who has extensive connections 
with various organized groups which are al- 
ready receiving literature and radio tran- 
scriptions for voluntary use on local sta- 
tions. Thursday night, President George 
Meaney of the AFL-CIO, a member of the 
executive commitee, made a nationwide 
radio appeal for support of the Kennedy 
program. 

The committee, by registering as a lobby- 
ing organization, can do what the Govern- 
ment cannot do for itself. For years every 
foreign aid appropriation law has included 
an amendment by Senator Henry C. Dwor- 
sHAK Of Idaho, which stipulates that none 
of the funds shall be used for publicity 
within the United States. It was cited to 
American reporters when they sought pre- 
cise information for news articles. Even 
Members of Congress had difficulty in getting 
information about operations and occasion- 
ally when they did get it were told they 
could not make it public. 

DworsHak, who would greatly cut foreign 
aid spending, has said that his amendment 
is aimed at propaganda, not information. 
He has remarked that if more Americans 
knew more about the aid operations they 
would come around to his point of view. 
There are strong indications that the Ken- 
nedy administration will interpret his 
amendment liberally, to give the people 
more information. 

Lack of official information has been an 
important reason for the reluctance of many 
Members of Congress to support the aid 
program. It is easy for a political rival to 
say a Member voted to spend billions of 
dollars abroad while the administration— 
Republican or Democratic—failed to appro- 
priate money for a local public works proj- 
ect. Now the ICA has figures to show that 
about 80 percent of the economic aid—in 
loans and grants—is spent in the United 
States. As for the foreign defense spending, 
it is quickly demonstrable that the cost 
of maintaining a foreign soldier is far less 
than the cost to maintain an American sol- 
dier abroad or in this country. 

The Labouisse task force found examples 
of waste and inefficiency, but it said: “The 
time has come for the United States to face 
candidly the lessons of its failures and suc- 
cesses and to take full advantage of that 
experience.” 

The “new start” proposed by the Presi- 
dent offers a businesslike reorganization 
of an admittedly muddled, overlapping oper- 
ation which covers 80 countries in varying 
stages of development and with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds. 
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Proclamation Issued by Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani, of Detroit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
last Sunday a Captive Nations Week pro- 
gram was presented at the civic audi- 
torium in Detroit, Mich., to call the at- 
tention of our own citizens and the world 
to the deep concern we feel toward those 
who have been swallowed behind the 
Iron Curtain by the Soviet Union in its 
imperialistic policy of suppression, sub- 
version and brute force. 

Taking part in these ceremonies ex- 
pressing the dedication of our citizens 
toward an early release from Red bond- 
age for those who have suffered so long 
and silently was one of our Members of 
the House of Representatives, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Representative Ep- 
WARD J. DERWINSKI. 

The reports I have had of this pro- 
gram have been glowing and many 
praised the articulate plea of Rep- 
resentative DERWINSKI for an end to this 
reign of Communist terror to people who 
have every right to be free and inde- 
pendent of Soviet manipulation of their 
governments and their people. 

On behalf of the people of Michigan, 
may I thank my colleague for his able 
and worthy participation in this pro- 
gram to let those who would be free in 
the world know that we will not forget 
them and that the day will come when 
they once again will know liberty and 
self-determination. 

May I also call the attention of my 
colleagues to the proclamations issued 
by Mayor Louis C. Miriani of Detroit, as 
well as the declaration of the assemblage 
to work hard at ending the international 
conspiracy of communism and replace 
it with freedom and hope for the future: 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated captive nations have been deprived of 
their national independence and their indi- 
vidual liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and ; 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas Captive Nations Week, spon- 
sored by the Captive Nations Committee of 
the Detroit Chapter National Confederation 
of American Ethnic Groups, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Paul Carnahan, will be 
observed on July 23, 1961, at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Civic Center Amphitheater at the foot 
of Woodward Avenue in Detroit: Therefore, 


I, Louis C. Miriani, mayor of the city of 
Detroit, do hereby proclaim the week of 
July 16-23, 1961, as Captive Nations Week 
and urge that it be observed as such in rec- 
ognition of the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations, and I urge all citizens of the 
city of Detroit to recommit themselves to 
the support of the just aspirations of the 
800 million people of those captive nations. 

Given under my hand and seal this 17th 
day of July 1961. 

Louis C. MIRIANI, 
Mayor. 





Americans of metropolitan Detroit assem- 
bled this 23d day of July 1961 at the natural 
amphitheater in the civic center of Detroit, 
commemorating the ending of Captive Na- 
tions Week, July 17 through 23, take this 
opportunity to wholeheartedly support the 
actions of the public leaders of America, as 
exemplified by the proclamations of the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Governor of the State of Michigan, and 
the Honorable Mayor of the city of Detroit, 
and the resolutions by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States. 

By taking this action, once again the 
American leaders demonstrate continuing 
awareness of the ever increasing threat of 
enslavement posed by the Soviet empire 
and the international Communist conspiracy 
against free and democratic institutions 
throughout the world. 

The tentacles of this antireligious and 
materialistic Sino-Russian Communist horde 
are even now reaching into Latin America 
and violating the time-honored Monroe Doc- 
trine that has maintained the peace in the 
Western Hemisphere and safeguarded the 
liberties of sovereign nations. These con- 
spirators in Cuba are now exploiting the peo- 
ples’ natural desire for improvement and 
using it to achieve their own end of world 
domination and the triumph of communism 
over democracy. 

Democratic traditions developed out of the 
great experiment that began with the Rev- 
olutionary War, linked with the ideal of 
self-determination as expressed in the Wil- 
sonian Doctrine, and America’s traditional 
anticolonialism are the keystone of a free, 
democratic and peaceful world. These values 
are the Achilles heel of world communism 
and will bring about its ultimate destruction. 


Therefore, this assemblage urges our great 
public leaders and all citizens—not only for 
1 week but throughout the entire year—to 
take positive actions to halt, control, and 
eliminate this international conspiracy and 
to provide dynamic leadership in order that 
the hopes for freedom of the enslaved who 
are now in the captive nations may be re- 
kindled, realized and kept burning forever. 





Contradiction in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks it is again 
my pleasure to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp another excellent editorial 
by Mr. Elmer Price, published in the 
Lincoln County (Oreg.) Leader: 

CONTRADICTION IN GOVERNMENT 

Most people like to have proposals put to 
them straight from the shoulder. They 
don’t like evasions and contradictions, par- 
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ticularly in matters which personally effect 
them. They like to hear the proposal, mull 
it over in their own minds and make their 
own decisions. 

But to the person who will stop a moment 
to analyze it, our Federal Government today 
is operating in a welter of contradictions— 
many to the direct detriment of the citizen, 
and all without logical reason if those in 
Government would appproach problems 
honestly and attempt to solve them outside 
the realm of politics. 

Let’s take a few examples of governmental 
contradiction which effect all of us and 
which borders on rank dishonesty. You will 
see what we mean. 

High officials in Washington are talking of 
restoring world confidence in the American 
dollar which has slipped seriously to an 
alltime low on the world’s money market. 
But at the same time other officials are 
urging tremendous new appropriations of 
public spending which will increase the Fed- 
eral debt and the threat of inflation—both 
of which are prime reasons for the decline 
of our dollar in the eyes of other nations of 
the world. 

There are those in government who are 
urging a new Youth Corps (a version of the 
old CCC) as a means of subsidizing employ- 
ment for young people—and at the same 
time Congress raises minimum wages, clos- 
ing many jobs once open to untrained young 
people. 

Then there is the Peace Corps and foreign 
aid, both designed to promote peace abroad, 
we're told. So while we spend billions on 
the projects, we spend more billions in a 
race to build the greatest war machine man- 
kind has ever known. The objectives are 
not compatible. We must believe in one 
thing or the other. We cannot afford to ex- 
cel in both. 

We're told that government must have 
more taxes to finance its many new pro- 
grams, but at the same time other Depart- 
ments of government would annex vast acre- 
ages of land for all types of public pro- 
grams, none of which, once they were under 
Government jurisdiction, would produce 
any taxes. 

The Government jealously wants to build 
major dams on our waterways to provide 
irrigation so that great new lands can be 
placed under cultivation, raising crops for 
the Nation’s markets. At the same time the 
same Government grabbles with overpro- 
duction of farm products and spends bil- 
lions in subsidies to farmers to prevent rais- 
ing more wheat and cotton and corn and 
seed. 

When one stops a moment to think about 
it, he realizes that something is wrong. It 
can’t possibly be right to do something on 
one hand to achieve an end while on the 
other, we’re doing our level best to counter- 
act it with still another program. Yet that 
is precisely what we are doing in so many 
areas of government that it seems ridiculous. 
Especially is this true when each of the 
contradictive programs, in all cases, is being 
carried out entirely with the taxpayers’ dol- 
lar. 

It is wasteful of public wealth and it is un- 
sound economy. 





Governor Szymezak’s Resignation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from 
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thé New York Times of June 5, regard- 
ing the recent resignation from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System of the Board’s senior mem- 
ber, Gov. Matt S. Szymczak. 

Born and raised in the city of Chicago, 
Governor Szymczak studied and taught 
there, became a banker, held public of- 
fice, and was appointed, in 1933, to the 


Board of Governors of the Federal Re-. 


serve System. As most of us know, he 
has served on the Board longer than any 
other member—a total of 28 years. 
During that time, he played an impor- 
tant role in shaping the monetary policy 
of our Nation. His departure from the 
Board terminated, for the time being, 
his long and distinguished career of 
public service. 

I have known Governor Szymczak for 
a number of years. I am sorry to see 
him leave the Board. His long experi- 
ence and\judgment in matters relating 
to our Nation’s monetary policy, and to 
the monetary policies of other nations, 
will not be easily matched. I wish Gov- 
ernor Szymczak well in his new associa- 
tion and venture. I am sure that his 
services will continue to be available to 
our Government in this difficult and 
challenging period in world affairs. 

The editorial in the New York Times 
follows: 

Mr. SZYMCZAK’S DEPARTURE 

The resignation of M. S. Szymczak as a 
Governor of the Federal Reserve System 
marks the departure of a man who has held 
that office longer than anyone else has in 
the past or is likely to in the future. He 
was named to the Federal Reserve Board by 
President Roosevelt in 1933 and was later 
exempted by law from a provision in the 
Banking Act of 1935 limiting new members 
to no more than one full term of 14 years. 

Mr. Szymezak, a diligent worker, has been 
an opponent of unrestrained expansion of 
the money supply. In their recurring debates 
with advocates of easy money, both Marriner 
Eccles, the former chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., the present Chairman, could rely 
upon him for support. 





Ethics in American Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the topic 
this year for the Seventh Boston Uni- 
versity Symposium was “Ethics in Amer- 
igan Society.” 

A number of Boston University faculty 
members and administrators partici- 
pated in this symposium and made com- 
mendable contributions to its success. 

Because of its timeliness and interest 
I include an essay featured in the sym- 
posium by Emanuel Goldberg, director 
of the Boston University News Bureau. 

If we accept the premise that the American 
way is in jeopardy both because of the cold 
war and, perhaps more basically and erosive- 
ly, because of an underlying decline in our 
society’s moral base, then it behooves all of 
us to move toward statesmanship. 
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The clarion call rings just as loud for the 
press as it does for those in legislative halls 
and beyond although I do not subscribe to 
hasty and common opinions that newspapers 
and other journalistic media have repeatedly 
let down the public. 

Journalism is at an age when it can become 
a true profession. This is one of the mixed 
blessings of the overall crisis. It has always 
been a noble calling and the individual ethi- 
cal code of the good newspaperman is at 
least as high as that of the medical or legal 
practitioner; likewise, lofty has been the 
journalist’s consideration and concern for 
the public welfare. 

The ethics of the journalist relate almost 
directly to competence and the way he is 
motivated in his work, not by how much he 
charges his clients or patients or the manner 
in which they are treated. His responsibil- 
ity does not end with satisfying the propen- 
sities of the editor or the policies of the pub- 
lisher. In truth, it may not even begin at 
these two surface points. In today’s world, 
the news or feature story cannot any longer 
be written for the level of the 14-year-old 
mind. Stretching beckons imperatively. 

The newspaper can no longer be a “mirror,” 
giving the readers only what they want; it 
must instruct and wisely interpret and, occa- 
sionally, crusade. Facts still basically belong 
in the news columns and opinions on the 
editorial page, all intemperate accent on in- 
terpretive reporting to the contrary. Truth 
and balance and goodwill reside everywhere. 

Perhaps the greatest demand on journalists 
today is the necessity for broader outlook. 
Hometown, U.S.A., actually has the world as 
its beat. With a revolution in modes of 
communication, and a resulting contracted 
planet, what is now reported publicly about 
America will be read everywhere and will 
have tremendously important effects in for- 
mulating others’ opinions about us, espe- 
cially in uncommitted or neutral foreign 
minds. Here the journalist, adhering to 
truth, is frustrated when he must report the 
news accurately and must refiect his own 
chaotic society. 





Communist-Soviet War—Outer Mongolia 
Outlawing Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
John W. O’Daniel, U.S. Army, retired, is 
president of the San Diego Chapter of 
the Retired Officers Association. This 
chapter has a membership of 680 active 
members. 

General O’Daniel advises me that this 
association duly adopted each of the fol- 
lowing three resolutions at its meeting 
held on July 13, 1961. 

The first resolution endorses House 
Joint Resolution 450, introduced by Mr. 
Dutsk1, of New York; House Joint Reso- 
lution 461, introduced by Mr. Passman, 
of Louisiana; and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447, introduced by myself. These 
resolutions call upon Congress to recog- 
nize and to counter the international 
Communist conspiracy’s war upon the 
United States and the free world. 

The second resolution expresses op- 
position to the U.S. recognition of Outer 
Mongolia. The State Department is 
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now engaged in the process of “softening 
up” the American public to accept this 
monstrous proposal. It is another in a 
long series of pro-Communist, anti- 
American policies emanating from the 
State Department. 

The excuse given for this proposal is 
that a legation in Outer Mongolia would 
furnish the United States a “listening 
post.” This borders upon “silliness.” 

The recognition of Outer Mongolia 
would only be a prelude to the admission 
of both Outer Mongolia and Red China 
to the United Nations. 

These admissions would give to Com- 
munist-Soviet bloc nations two addi- 
tional votes against the United States 
and the free world. 

The voting strength of the free world 
is steadily declining in the United Na- 
tions. The recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia is another retreat by the United 
States. 

The Soviet and Red China are com- 
peting against each other to place Outer 
Mongolia within their sphere of influ- 
ence. The Soviet is the stronger of 
these two. Both are dedicated to our 
destruction. 

The recognition of Outer Mongolia 
would strengthen the stronger of these 
two of our enemies, the Soviet. This‘is 
unrealistic and another grave foreign 
policy error by the State Department. 

There are deep, irreconcilable con- 
flicts of interest between the Soviet and 
Red China. The mineral resources, the 
agricultural lands, the living space of 
Siberia and Outer Mongolia is sorely 
needed to satisfy the growing needs and 
demands of Red China’s exploding popu- 
lation. We should allow these conflicts 
and differences to proceed naturally and 
inevitably without our attempting to aid 
the Soviet in keeping Red China as a 
subordinate vassal state of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

The consistency of State Department 
blunders in favor of the Communist-So- 
viet forces, makes it suspect of more 
than utter incompetence. It needs a 
thorough fumigation. 

The third resolution, H.R. 2303, in- 
troduced by Mr. SmituH, Republican, of 
California, would outlaw the Communist 
Party in the Untied States. 

The Communist Party and Communist 
Party members are outlaws in every 
sense of the word. They know no re- 
straint, moral or legal. They owe al- 
legiance solely to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Union. They are crim- 
inals in heart and in fact. They are 
legal outlaws, social outcasts, political 
autocrats, economic monopolists, and 
human slave overseers. 

Mr. Speaker, the following three reso- 
lutions are commended and submitted 
for the consideration of Congress: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas House Resolution 2302, 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session, has been introduced in 
Congress to provide penalties for member- 
ship in the Communist Party and to permit 
the compelling of testimony relating to such 
membership and the granting of immunity 
from prosecution in connection therewith: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Diego chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association, expresses its full 
support of this bill and urge its enactment 
into law. 
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RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas considerable negotiation and pub- 
licity is now underway concerning the pos- 
sible recognition of Outer Mongolia, the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic, by the U.S. 
Government; and 

Whereas Soviet-controlled Outer Mon- 
golia sent 5,000 troops to fight in the Korean 
conflict against U.N. troops a decade ago; and 

Whereas the Mongolian Peoples Republic 
has been a Soviet satellite since 1924 and is 
receiving economic aid from Red China as 
well as from the U.S.S.R.: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the San Diego chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association, expresses its will 
that it is unalterably opposed to the recog- 
nition of Outer Mongolia, the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic by the U.S. Government. 


RESOLUTION 3 


Whereas the international Communist 
conspiracy, since its inception, has repeat- 
edly declared and redeclared war against 
freedom and freemen everywhere; and 

Whereas joint resolutions have been in- 
troduced in Congress that the United States 
formally recognize the de facto total war be- 
ing waged by the Communist Parties of the 
world, jointly and severally, against each 
and every government of the free world, its 
citizens, and its institutions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Diego Chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association declares its full and 
complete support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447, House Joint Resolution 450, and 
House Joint Resolution 461, ®7th Congress, 
1st session, that the United States formally 
and solemnly declare that a state of war 
exists between the United States and the 
Communist Parties of the world, jointly and 
severally. 





Geneva Agreement—International Confer- 
ence on Cotton Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
printed in today’s issue of the Daily 
News Record is the text of the agree- 
ment arrived at in Geneva at the Inter- 
national Conference on Cotton Textiles, 
which commenced on July 17. 

This agreement is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the governments concerned, and 
is not, therefore, yet effective. Gener- 
ally, the agreement is double-pronged in 
that it provides, first, for a temporary 
agreement as to cotton textile imports 
and exports, which is to be for the pe- 
riod of 1 year beginning October 1, 1961, 
and is an agreement which is appar- 
ently designed to maintain the status 
quo on cotton textile imports in the 
United States during this l-year period. 
The second facet of the agreement pro- 
vides for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study and propose by April 30, 
1962, a permanent plan for the stabili- 
zation for cotton textile trade. 

It is impossible to tell, Mr. President, 
whether or not this agreement will, if 
ratified, be of assistance to our heavily 
impacted domestic textile industry. Its 
ultimate effect is contingent on many 
factors. The degree to which it will have 
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potential for assistance to our domestic 
textile industry is, in a large part, con- 
tingent on the negotiations with the 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong by the 
United States designed to effect an ap- 
proximately one-third rollback of our 
imports from Hong Kong in cotton tex- 
tiles below the calendar year 1960 levels. 
Additionally, the effectiveness of this 
agreement is contingent on the bilateral 
negotiations which are taking place be- 
tween United States and Japan with ref- 
erence to the future level of imports to 
this country from Japan. 

Mr. President, in speaking of the Gen- 
eva agreement, I deliberately used the 
term “potential,” for the agreement, even 
if ratified, would depend for its effective- 
ness entirely on the manner and spirit 
in which it is administered by the execu- 
tive branch of our Government; for there 
is the place where the effectiveness of 
this agreement would be determined. 
In the event this agreement is ratified, I 
shall certainly be interested in, and I 
shall follow carefully, the administration 


of the agreement by our Government, for - 


the administration of this agreement will 
also have serious bearing on the question 
of an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, which expires next year. 

In no event could the Geneva agree- 
ment be considered a total remedy. In 
the first place, its applicability is limited 
to the cotton textile field, and this is but 
one segment of the domestic textile in- 
dustry. Even within the cotton segment 
of the industry, the remedy, at best, can 
be only partial and must be supplemented 
by some change in our two-price system 
of cotton if there is to be any effective re- 
lief of our domestic cotton textile in- 
dustry. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Geneva 
agreement, which appeared in the July 
27 issue of the Daily News Record, be 
printed in the Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AGREEMENT TEXT 
I. SHORT-TERM ARRANGEMENT 

Pending a long-term solution the partici- 
pating countries agree to deal with immedi- 
ate problems relating te cotton textiles 
through international action designed, at the 
same time: 

1. To significantly increase access to mar- 
kets where imports are at present subject to 
restriction. 

2. To maintain orderly access to markets 
where restrictions are not at present main- 
tained. 

3. To secure from exporting countries, 
where necessary, a measure of restraint in 
their export policy so as to avoid disruptive 
effects in import markets. 

Accordingly, the participating countries 
agree to adopt the following short-term ar- 
rangement for the 12-month period begin- 
ning October 1, 1961. 

A. A participating country, if unrestricted 
imports of cotton textiles are causing or 
threatening to cause disruption of its do- 
mestic market, may request any participat- 
ing country to restrain, at a specified level 
not lower than the level prevailing for the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1961, its 
total exports of any category (see app. 
B) of cotton textiles causing or threatening 
to cause such disruption, and failing agree- 
ment within 30 days, the requesting coun- 
try may decline to accept imports at a level 
higher than the specified level. (1) In criti- 
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cal circumstances, action may be taken pro- 
visionally by either country involved while 
the request is under discussion. Nothing in 
this arrangement shall prevent the negotia- 
tion of mutually acceptable bilateral arrange- 
ments on other terms. 

It is intended by the participating coun- 
tries that this procedure will be used spar- 
ingly, with full regard for their agreed ob- 
jective of attaining and safeguarding 
maximum freedom of trade, and only to 
avoid disruption of domestic industry re- 
sulting from an abnormal increase in im- 
ports. 

B. A country requested to restrain its 
exports to a specified level may exceed the 
specified level for any category by 5 percent, 
provided that its total exports to the re- 
questing country of the categories of prod- 
ucts subject to restraint do not exceed the 
aggregate for all the categories. 

C. If a requesting country determines 
that a shift in the pattern of imports within 
any category is producing undue concentra- 
tion of imports of any particular ivm and 
that such concentration is causing or threat- 
ening disruption, the requesting country 
may, under the procedure set forth in para- 
graph A above, request the producing coun- 
try to restrain its total exports of the said 
item during the 12 months beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, to a prescribed level not lower 
than that which prevailed during the year 
ending June 30, 1961. 

D. Participants agree to take action to pre- 
vent circumvention or frustration of this 
short-term arrangement by nonparticipants, 
or by transshipment, or by substitution or 
directly competitive textiles. In particular, 
if the purposes of this arrangement are being 
frustrated or are in danger of being frus- 
trated through the substitution of directly 
competitive textiles, the provisions of para- 
graph A above shall apply to such goods, to 
the extent necessary to prevent such frus- 
tration. 

1. In Canada, there is no legislation where- 
by imports may be limited in a precise quan- 
titative manner as envisaged in this para- 
graph. The provision available for limiting 
imports in order to avoid injury or a threat 
of injury to a domestic industry is contained 
in section 40A(7)(C) of the Customs Act, 
which authorizes the application of special 
values for duty purposes. These special 
values cannot be used to achieve a precise 
level of imports. Accordingly, the partici- 
pating countries recognize that, should 
Canada find it necessary to take action to 
limit imports pursuant to this arrangement, 
it would not be in a position to insure that 
imports would not fall below the minimum 
level as defined in this paragraph. 

E. Participating countries presently main- 
taining quantitative restrictions on cotton 
textile imports shal, as from January 1, 1962, 
significantly increase access to their markets 
by countries the exports from which are now 
restricted. A specific statement of the new 
access will be forthcoming. 

F. This short-term arrangement shall be 
valid for a period of 12 months, beginning 
on October 1, 1961: However, the provisions 
of section E above shall enter into force not 
later than January 1, 1962. 


G. In accordance with GATT provisions 
for joint consultations the parties to this 
arrangement shall meet as necessary to con- 
sider any problems arising out of the appli- 
cations of this agreement. Such consulta- 
tions could, in particular, take place in the 
event that a country, the exports of which 
are under restraint as a result of action taken 
under paragraph A above, considers that ex- 
perience shows that the level of restraint is 
inequitable. 

Il, LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENT 

A. Participating countries agree to create 
a provisional cotton textile committee and 
to request the contracting parties to confirm 
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the establishment of the committee at the 
19th session. 

The committee shall: 

1. Undertake work looking toward a long- 
term solution to the problems in the field 
of cotton textiles on the basis of the guiding 
principles set out in the preamble to this 
agreement. ¢ 

2. Collect all useful data for this purpose. 

8. At an early date, not later than April 
30, 1962, make recommendations for such 
long-term solution. 

B. The discussions and consultations to be 
undertaken by the committee on the long- 
term problem shall be of the kind provided 
for by the Market Disruption Committee at 
the 17th session of the contracting parties. 
The committee shall, as appropriate, from 
time to time report to this committee and to 
Committee III of the expansion of trade pro- 
gram on progress made and on its findings. 

C. The provisional cotton textile commit- 
te referred to in this artcle shall meet on 
October 9, 1961 to initiate consideration of 
this long-term problem. 


APPENDIX A 


Exrract FROM THE CONTRACTING PARTIES’ 
DeEcIsION OF NOVEMBER 19, 1960 


These situations (market . disruption) 
generally contains the following elements in 
combination: 

1. A sharp and substantial increase or po- 
tential increase of imports of particular 
products from particular sources; 

2. These ucts are offered at prices 
which are substantially below those prevail- 
ing for smiliar goods of comparative quality 
in the market of the importing country; 

8. There is serious damage to domestic 
producers or threat thereof; 

4. The price differentials referred to in 
paragraph 2 above do not arise from Gov- 
ernmental intervention in the fixing or for- 
mation of prices or from dumping practices. 

In some situations, other elements are 
also present and the enumeration above is 
not, therefore, intended as an exhaustive 
definition of market disruption. 

APPENDIX B 
List Or CoTTON TEXTILE CATEGORIES 

In pounds: 

1. Cotton yarn, carded, singles, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

2. Cotton yarn, plied, carded, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

3. Cotton yarn,-singles, combed, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

4. Cotton yarn, plied, combed, not orna- 
mental, etc. 

In square yards: 

5. Ginghams, carded yarn. 

6. Ginghams, combed yarn. 

7. Velveteens. 

8, Corduroy. 

9. Sheeting, carded yarn. 

10. Sheeting, combed yarn. 

11. Lawns, carded yarn. 

12. Lawns, combed yarn. 

13. Voiles, carded yarn. 

14, Voiles, combed yarn. 

15. Poplin and broadcloth, carded yarn. 

16. Poplin and broadcloth, combed yarn. 

17. Typewriter ribbon cloth. 

18. Print cloth type shirting, 80-inch by 
80-inch type, carded yarn. 

19. Print cloth type shirting, other than 
80-inch by 80-inch type, carded yarn. 

20. Shirting, carded yarn. 

21. Skirting, combed yarn. 

22. Twill and sateen, carded yarn. 

23. Twill and sateen, combed yarn. 

24. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
carded yarns. 

25. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
combed yarn. 

26. Fabrics, n.e.s., carded yarn. 

27. Fabrics, n.e.s., combed yarn. 

In numbers: 


. 
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28. Pillowcases, plain, carded yarn. 

29. Pillowcases, plain, combed yarn. 

30. Dish towels. 

31. Towels, other than dish towels. 

In dozens: 

32. Handkerchiefs. 

In pounds: 

33. Table damasks and manufactures of. 

In numbers: 

34. Sheets, carded yarn. 

35. Sheets, combed yarn. 

36. Bedspreads. 

In pounds: 

37. Braided and woven elastics. 

38. Fishing nets. 

In dozens: 

39. Gloves and mittens. 

In dozen pairs: 

40. Hose and half hose. 

In dozens: 

41. Men’s and boys’ all white T-shirts, 
knit or crocheted. 

42. Other T-shirts. 

48. Knit shirts, other than T-shirts and 
sweatshirts. (Including infants.) 

44. Sweaters and cardigan. 

45. Men’s and boys’ shirts, dress, not knit 
or crocheted. 

46. Men’s and boys’ shirts, sport, not knit 
or crocheted. 

47. Men’s and boys’ shirts, work, not knit 
or crocheted. 

48. Raincoats, three-quarter length or over. 

49. All other coats. 

50. Men’s and boys’ trousers, slacks, and 
shorts (outer), not knit or crocheted. 

51. Women’s, misses’ and children’s trous- 
ers, slacks, and shorts (outer), not knit or 
crocheted. 

52. Blouses, and blouses combined with 
skirts, trousers, or shorts. 

53. Women’s, misses’, children’s and in- 
fants’ dresses (including nurses’ and other 
uniform dresses), not knit or crocheted. 

54. Playsuits, sunsuits, washsuits, creepers, 
rompers, etc. (Except blouse and _ shorts; 
blouse and trouser; or blouse, shorts and 
skirt sets). 

55. Dressing gowns, including bathrobes 
and beachrobes, lounging gowns, dusters, and 
housecoats, not knit or crocheted. 

56. Men’s and boys’ undershirts (not tee 
shirts.) 

57. Men’s and boys’ briefs and undershorts, 

58. Drawers, shorts, and briefs (except 
men’s and boys’ briefs), knit or crocheted. 

59. All other underwear, not knit or cro- 
cheted. 

60. Nightwear and pajamas. 

61. Brassieres and other body supporting 
garments. 

In units or pounds: 

62. Other knitted or crocheted clothing. 

63. Other clothing, not knit or crocheted. 

64. All other cotton textile items. 

To whatever extent this list of cat€gories 
may present questions in the light of estab- 
lished listing practices of any participating 
country, such questions shall be resolved by 
consultation between the countries con- 
cerned or by the process of joint consulta- 
tion referred to in paragraph G of the short- 
term arrangement. 





Another Man in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
July 22, 1961: 
ANOTHER MAN IN SPACE 


Every American can take pride in Astro- 
naut Virgil I. Grissom’s flight into space. 
His rocket ride—the second by an Ameri- 
can—puts this country that much closer to 
duplication of the Soviet Union’s great feat, 
which sent Yuri Gagarin around the earth. 

While we rejoice in Captain Grissom’s safe 
return from an heroic adventure, it is to be 
regretted that the capsule in which he rode 
was lost. That undoubtedly cost our space 
experts valuable data which will have to be 
acquired in additional tests before we put a 
man into orbit around the earth. 

Captain Grissom's escape in the water and 
the sinking of his capsule craft are reminders 
of the hazards involved in even the most 
carefully planned space endeavor. It takes 
skill and courage of a very high order to 
attempt these feats. All honor goes to Cap- 
tain Grissom and his fellow astronaut, Navy 
Comdr. Alan B. Sheppard, Jr., who made this 
country’s first manned space flight last May 
5. They afford the Nation cause for much 
satisfaction. The United States hasn't 
caught up with the Soviet Union in space 
yet but it’s good to know our people are in 
there pitching. It’s only a question of time. 





The World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received some correspondence from 
the office of the national commander of 
the Veterans of World War I concern- 
ing the World War I Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. As you know, I am 
the sponsor of H.R. 3745, which would 
authorize the paying of a monthly pen- 
sion to the veterans of World War I. 
Hearings have been held on this measure 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I am most hopeful that this 
session of the Congress will see some 
favorable action by the committee and 
the Congress. At this point I include a 
portion of this correspondence from the 
National Veterans of World War I or- 
ganization in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD: 

THe WorLD Wark ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 

The Adjusted Compensation Act, more 
commonly, called and known as the bonus— 
Public Law No. 120 approved by the 68th 
Congress May 19, 1924—has been the subject 
of more general discussion than any legisla- 
tion for veterans’ benefits ever enacted by 
any Congress. It is important to an under- 
standing of the subject that reasons under- 
lying the passage of this act be explained. 

Therefore, they are briefly presented here. 

When the Selective Service Act of 1917, 
was enacted and various legislative pro- 
posals relating to induction and enlistment 
into the military service of the U.S. forces 
were pending in Congress, the question of 
Pay was much debated. It was understood 
that the pay agreed upon could be adjusted 
after the emergency in the event that any 
adjustment was due. Many Members of Con- 
gress insisted on a $3 per day minimum. 
The pay of the enlisted private was $1 per 
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day (30 days) with an additional 10 percent 
increase for overseas service. Out of this 
pay, there was the family allotment varying 
from $5 to $25, averaging approximately $15 
per month. Added to this was the war risk 
insurance premium of $6.50 to $10 a month. 
Monthly expenses of altering and mending 
clothing, laundry, and barber left an average 
of $1 per month to the enlisted private. 

Compare those figures with earnings of 
those engaged in civil occupations during 
the war period. Thousands of soldiers 
worked side by side with civilians, with long- 
shoremen and in many other jobs, that re- 
ceived $8 to $15 a day. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of first-class mechanics were in the 
ranks of the American Expeditionary Forces 
working for a $1 a day, while mechanics on 
piecework earned $70 and more per day. 
Puddlers in the steel mills, who under pre- 
war scale were averaging $35 per week, were 
earning as high as $2,500 per month. 

Another comparison is that of the scale 
of soldiers’ pay of other nations who were 
our allies in the same grade as a private. 
Canada, $33; New Zealand, $36,60; Australia, 
$43.50. We paid a sergeant $38 while Aus- 
tralia paid a sergeant $76.50 per month. 

This adjusted compensation was the at- 
tempt by Congress to carry out its pre- 
war promises to make a readjustment of 
the differences above pointed out. To equal- 
ize these differences, the committee that 
had the matter in charge ascertained that 
there was a difference of from $1 to $1.25 
per day, taking into consideration the very 
lowest pay received by laborers in the United 
States during the war and the pay of a 
private in the ranks. However, it was agreed 
that the adjustment should be made on this 
basis, allowing the private an extra $1 per 
day for home service and $1.25 for oversea 
service. 

If the money were paid as of the time the 
service was rendered, obviously the full 
amount would have been due at the time 
of the veteran’s discharge from the service. 
However, the law was not enacted until 
1924. There was an interval of 7 years dur- 
ing which this amount was due and unpaid, 
that is, up to the date placed upon the issue 
of the certificates, which was January 1, 
1925. This unpaid amount did not draw 
any interest for this period of 7 years. With 
the customary rate of interest paid to every 
one else connected with the war, if com- 
pounded, the full face value of each certifi- 
cate would have been due and payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, instead of 1945, as provided in 
the law. This was clearly indicated in the 
discussions of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where they stated the two ob- 
jects they had in mind were that it should 
represent an amount approximately equal to 
the difference between what the soldiers re- 
ceived and what they should have received, 
and that it should confer substantial bene- 
fits upon soldiers. So much for the equities 
of the case. 

From the amount of the veteran’s certifi- 
cate was deducted the $60 paid at the time 
of discharge which represented the cost of 
a new suit, pair of shoes and a hat, but due 
to war prices he could not buy. When he 
entered the service he had to discard his 
civilian outfit, generally donating it to the 
Red Cross or some such organization. 

Without expressing an opinion on the 
question, the following facts are submitted: 

(a) Seven thousand war contractors re- 
ceived adjusted pay amounting to billions 
of dollars directly and indirectly after the 
war was over; they were paid in cash. 

(b) The railroads received a guaranteed 
return during the war equal to the average 
returns for the 3-year period prior to 
the Americans’ entry into the World War I. 
It is to be pointed out that this period was 
the most prosperous period of the railroads 
in the history of the United States. In ad- 
dition they were given $3 million per day 





as extra pay for the 6 months following their 
release from Government operation. This 
little gift amounted to $14 billion. 

(c) There were approximately 500,000 tem- 
porary Federal civilian employees during the 
World War I. Every one of those receiving 
$2,500 or less a year had his pay adjusted, the 
average receiving $1,000 extra pay. The reg- 
ular civil service employees received from 
$240 per year up to $600 extra pay which 
was made permanent in 1922. This was all 
paid in cash with no waiting 20 years for it. 

We desire to point out that in the dis- 
cussions on the floor of Congress, statements 
were made and were not challenged by those 
who were opposed to the payments of the 
certificate in 1935. These statements as- 
serted that to cancel the certificates would 
result in a very large savings in money to 
the Government. It was pointed out that 
Congress every year was forced to make an 
appropriation to the amortization fund for 
these certificates amounting to at least $50 
million per fiscal year. The certificates at 
that time had 11 years to run, this sum plus 
an administration charge of at least $5 mil- 
lion per year. ,This totals a sum of over 
$600 million in savings for the Government 
by paying the certificates in 1935. Certain 
Members of Congress have estimated that 
$1 billion was saved. The results to the 
country during the depression was that all 
this $2 billion was place in circulation. 

At the close of the fiscal year of June 30, 
1933, 125,634 veterans had died before they 
collected, their benefiiciariaries were paid 
the sum of $43,873,138. There were 154,065 
vetefans paid $5,202,373 in cash owing to the 
fact that their adjusted service credits were 
less than $50, the amount of each certificate. 

A total of 3,710,975 certificates with a face 
value of $3,668,411,707 were issued up to 
June 30, 1933. 

A total of 2,836,922 certificates on June 30, 
1933, had been pledged and were held by the 
Veterans Administration for loans and the 
7 percent interest charges aggregating $1,- 
538,880,479, this amount the Government 
made on the veterans. Loans made by banks 
on certificates amount to $60 million more 
taken from the veterans of World War I. 

The average received by the veterans of 
World War I in 1935 was just $188 per 
veteran. 





A Not-So-Urgent Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


"OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Rules Committee, which sup- 
posedly was stacked earlier in the year, 
has halted the Federal aid to education 
proposals, comments concerning this ac- 
tion have been extremely interesting. 
One of the most penetrating analyses 
was made by the Wall Street Journal on 
July 2 in an editorial entitled “A Not-So- 
Urgent Emergency.” 

I submit this keen analysis for appro- 
priate attention in the Recorp: 

A Not-So-UrGenT EMERGENCY 

There’s an incessant clamor about a na- 
tional school emergency requiring immediate 
and massive Federal aid to education. And 
yet Congress stubbornly refuses to pass a 
general program of aid to education. 

This curious phenomenon was repeated 
this week when the House Rules Committee 
pigeonholed the administration’s aid bills 
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and so presumably deferred the school emerg- 
ency for yet another year. Now, politicians 
don’t habitually ignore the real murmuring 
of the grassroots; if anything, they are too 

to please. So what explains congres- 
sional indifference to Federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

The issue on which the bills finally found- 
ered—whether private and parochial schools 
should share Federal aid—has nothing to do 
with the alleged national emergency. One 
may be sure that, if school needs were as 
great as aid-lobbyists assert, nothing as ir- 
relevant as aid to private schools would pre- 
vent the politicians from obeying the voice 
of the people. 

We suspect a more basic reason for con- 
gressional coolness is that some politicians 
have learned the school emergency is a . 
phony. Record-breaking local school con- 
struction and steadily rising teachers’ sal- 
aries hardly add up to a crisis. House 
Speaker RaYBuRN and other administration 
leaders admitted the lack of urgency by all 
but abandoning the bills even before the 
committee vote. 

Now the local communities can go right 
ahead improving their schools without Fed- 
eral aid. And Congress will have several 
months in which to forget the phony argu- 
ments—or, possibly, to think about the real 
issue behind the drive for Federal aid, which 
is whether the people or the Government 
shall run the Nation’s schools. 





The School Aid Blackjack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the impacted area school aid 
program is vital to this Nation. 

Many have objected to its inclusion in 
other education proposals, which have 
since been rejected by the Rules Com- 
mittee. Because of the importance of 
the impacted area program, two of my 
colleagues have been working to insure 
its passage this session. 

The editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times, July 24, 1961, aptly points to the 
school aid blackjack and the work of 
Congressmen Craig HOSMER and EDGAR 
W. Hiestanp, both from California: 

THE ScHooL Am BLACKJACK 


It now appears that a retaliating White 
House may kill the 11-year-old aid program 
for federally impacted areas. The President 
reportedly threatened to veto the special area 
legislation unless he gets his way on the 
entire Federal aid to education measure. 

The two concepts of Federal assistance are 
not related except insofar as one is cynically 
being used to force support for the other. 
Or, as 12 members of the House Education 
Committee put it, the President and his Cap- 
itol Hill helpers are trying to blackjack 
Congress. 

Unlike the White House proposal to hand 
out Federal funds to all school districts re- 
gardless of need, the impacted area program 
is limited to those districts that suffer di- 
rectly as the result of Federal activity. 

Since 1950 Congress has recognized that 
it is unfair for local taxes to pay the entire 


- educational cost where Federal installations 


or contractors have substantially added to 
school population or taken property off the 
tax rolls. 
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In California, the most federally impacted 
of all States, this assistance amounted in 
fiscal 1961 to approximately $40 million. 

These in-lieu payments are never dis- 
pensed by guesswork. Strict criteria guide 
the exercise of a clear Federal responsibility 
in 3,800 affected school districts throughout 
the Nation. 

Obviously there is no connection between 
such a program and the broad school aid 
plan of the administration. It has been 
made clear by the White House, however, 
that the two will not be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Two California Congressmen nevertheless 
are seeking to free the impacted areas pro- 
gram from the committee. Representative 
Hosmer, Republican, of Long Beach, is cir- 
culating a discharge petition, which needs 
219 signatures, and Representative HIEsTanp, 
Republican, of Altadena, introduced a new 
bill to continue the program. 

We like to think that a majority of the 
House Members will refuse to be blackjacked 
regardless of which party wields the weapon. 





Huge Deposits of Coal in the State of 
Washington Are Available as a Back- 
up for Pacific Northwest Electric Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the Atomic Energy 
Commission authorization bill in this 
House and in the other body, the propo- 
nents of adding electric generating fa- 
cilities to the Hanford reactor seriously 
and dangerously misinterpreted the posi- 
tion concerning the effect of this project 
on the coal industry. Accordingly, it 
is imperative to set the record straight 
on this important matter. 

In this Chamber on July 13, the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the distinguished gentleman 
from California {[Mr. Ho.Lirretp], said 
that opponents of the Hanford project 
“have claimed that it will replace coal.” 
He went on to explain his interpretation 
by saying: 

The issue is not replacing coal, because this 
is an area that does not use coal for the 
generation of electricity. This area uses 
hydroelectric falling water power, and it uses 
oil, and in some instances, gas. There are 
no appreciable coal fields in the area. 


At another point in the House debate, 
the gentleman frem Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] said: 

The other fallacious aspect of the argu- 
ment is that Hanford power somehow will 
hurt the market for eastern coal. The Pa- 
cific Northwest buys almost no coal to pro- 
duce power and, when the time comes that 
it does, I doubt if much coal will be pur- 
chased in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, or 
Eentucky. To argue that disapproval of the 
Hanford powerplant will help the hard- 
pressed miners of the Appalachian region is 
to foster a cruel illusion. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONEs] continued the proponents’ attack 
by saying: 

Some of the Members from Eastern coal- 
mining regions perhaps are worried about 
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the effect of this project on coal. However, 
the Pacific Northwest is a hydropower region. 
The utilities there buy relatively little coal 
and full development of the regional water- 
power resources will not be attained for 
at least 10 more years. 


The gentleman from California, the 
chairman of the Joint Committee, 
sought to deliver the final blow with 
these words: 

The type of thermal power that you use 
up there is estimated by most people to be 
either that of gas from the Canadian gas 
fields or oil. This is the type that is being 
used now. There may be some used from 
coal, but very little from coal because of the 
lack of the type of coal deposits that are 
needed up there. There is a very sharp 
limitation in the amount of coal deposits 
and the grade of coal in the State of Wash- 
ington. So you are going to utilize every- 
thing you have there if you are going to 
meet the future requirements of power in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look at the record 
of what actually was said here in the 
House on July 13, and I believe the mis- 
interpretation of the proponents of this 
project will be readily apparent to all. 

First of all, the gentleman from West 
Virginia {Mr. Bartey] described the re- 
lationship between the Hanford pro- 
posal and coal in the Pacific Northwest, 
as follows: 

While it may be true that there is not 
much coal-fired power generated now in the 
Bonneville region, unquestionably the time 
is coming soon when thermal power is going 
to be needed there. Surely, if the argument 
can be advanced that subsidized thermal 
nuclear power is justified now in the Bon- 
neville area, then there should be a better 
argument for nonsubsidized coal-fired 
power. Adding these electric generating 
facilities to the Hanforc nuclear plant can 
only serve to postpone the day when the 
Pacific Northwest will be calling on coal- 
fired stations to firm up much of its non- 
firm hydropower. 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
continued significantly: 

The 800,000 kilowatts of power proposed 
for the Hanford plant—and I understand 
that the potential of this plant runs to over 
1 million kilowatts—represents an equiva- 
lent consumption of well over 2 million tons 
of coal a year. In terms of coal-mining 
employment, in railroad activity to trans- 
port this coal, and in impact on the indus- 
tries serving the coal mines, this would be 
a significant stimulation to the Nation’s 
economy. 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
said that the use of an equivalent amount 
of coal in the Pacific Northwest, as a 
substitute for the Hanford generating 
facilities “would be a significant stimu- 
lation to the Nation’s economy.” At no 
point in his remarks did he say that 
Hanford would put coal miners out of 
work, but rather would postpone the 
day when the miners would have the 
work. 

With the Recorp of our debate here 
in the House fully and completely avail- 
able, a Member of the other body, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] himself a former 
Member of the House, supported the 
Hanford project and said at one point in 
defending his position: 

The chief preponent in the House of the 
deletion of the $95 million for the Hanford 
generating facility said flatly that such a 
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plant would displace coal, and implied that 
it would wipe out 191,360 man-days of min- 
ing employment or 37,911 coal cars. If this 
were true, I would be duty bound to vote 
against the $95 million item. But the gen- 
tleman’s statement is off target, because coal 
has not been displaced, and eastern coal and 
coal-hauling railroads probably never will 
serve the region which would be serviced by 
electric power generated at Hanford, 


I assume the Senator was referring to 
me as the “chief proponent” of the 
amendment to delete the Hanford proj- 
ect, but I hasten to point out that the 
word “displacement” which he actributes 
to me was taken completely out of con- 
text. Furthermore, I did not imply that 
Hanford would “wipe out” somany man- 
days of employment in the coal mines. 

We who oppose the Hanford project 
merely have sought to illustrate, in terms 
of the figures, what a coal-fired plant of 
this size would mean in terms of em- 
ployment in the coal industry in the 
United States. We are not so naive as to 
think for a moment that any intelligent 
Members of this Congress, here in the 
House or in the other body, would accept 
an argument which claimed that miners 
would be put out of work if this project 
were accepted. The tenses of our verbs 
have been applied properly and carefully 
yet the Hanford proponents, in translat- 
ing our remarks for their own purposes, 
have chosen to ignore plain language. 

I should point out here that we agree 
with certain points raised by the Hanford 
proponents with respect to coal. We 
agree, for example, that development of 
the region’s hydroelectric sites will be 
completed in the next 10 to 15 years. We 
who represent the eastern coal-mining 
areas agree also that when the Pacific 
Northwest does move further into the 
thermal power generation there will be 
little or no market in that region for 
eastern coal. 

But where we agree on these few 
points, we disagree on another very im- 
portant point which, in my opinion, 
places the Hanford project in an en- 
tirely different light. Let us go back and 
review a few of the words of the Hanford 
proponents in the House and in the 
other body. 

The gentleman from Californiia [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] said: 

There are no appreciable coalfields in the 
area. 


Then he said at another point in the 
debate: 
There may be some used from coal— 


That is for generation of electricity in 
the Pacific Northwest— 
but very little from coal because of the lack 
of the type of coal deposits that are needed 
up there. There is a very sharp limitation 
in the amount of coal deposits and the 
grade of coal in the State of Washington. 


The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MacGNuSON] seems to agree with this con- 
tention, so that we can conclude quite 
logically, I think, that their position is 
that there is not enough coal in the 
Pacific Northwest to serve the area’s 
future thermal generating station needs. 

The Hanford proponents mention the 
fact that none of the utilities in the area 
responded to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s invitation to use the Hanford 
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reactor steam. It seems to me that they 
ask us to believe that the utilities in that 
area are not interested now in any large 
thermal generating station. 

The truth of the matter is that many 
utilities, both public and private in the 
Pacific Northwest are indeed looking 
seriously ahead to the time when thermal 
generation will be needed to meet the 


~ area’s load growth. For the information 


of the proponents of the Hanford proj- 
ect, I wish to say that the utilities in that 
area are looking to coal as the source of 
heat for these thermal stations, and the 
coal is there to be mined right in the 
State of Washington. 

According to published U.S. Geodetic 
Survey reports, coal reserves in the State 
of Washington are known to amount to 
several billion tons. 

The following is an account taken from 
other published reports of what the utili- 
ties in that area are doing about coal. 
It is reported that: 

First. Since 1957, at a cost of several 
hundred thousand dollars, Pacific Pow- 
er & Light Co. and Washington Water 
Power Co. have optioned and explored 
major coal reserves near Centralia, 
Wash. Their reports indicated reserves 
totaling 150 million tons of strip coal 
and 250 million tons of flat-lying, thick 
seam coal that can be mined economical- 
ly by underground methods. There are 
also possibilities of other reserves being 
proven in this area. 

Pacific Power & Light also has devel- 
oped major coal reserves in Oregon, near 
its proposed Eden Ridge development. 
Indications are that there may be de- 
posits of some 35 million tons of recover- 
able coal, sufficient to supply the pro- 
posed 100,000-kilowatt Eden Ridge plant 
for 40 years. 

Second. In 1959 the Montana Power 
Co. purchased the large open-pit coal 
mining equipment at Colstrip, Mont., 
and acquired leases on at least 60 mil- 
lion tons of subbituminous coal re- 
serves. 

Third. At Cle Ellum, Wash., the 
Northern Pacific Railroad had some 70 
million tons of coal reserves. Use of 
these reserves has been under active 
study by public and private utility 
groups in the Northwest, and undoubt- 
edly will be put into production as soon 
as thermal electric power generation fits 


_ into the picture in the Pacific North- 


west. 

Fourth. With respect to these par- 
ticular coal reserves, they might be used 
by the Kittitas County Public Utility 
District in a major power generating op- 
eration, with power purchases by con- 
sumers under long-term contracts simi- 
lar to present arrangements made in 
connection with the Priest Rapids, 
Rocky Reach, and Wanapum hydro de- 
velopments. I might mention here that, 
as I understand it, Kittitas County PUD 
is considering construction of a 300,000- 
kilowatt thermal station on its system; 
certainly this is not a small station by 
any manner of means. 

Fifth. Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
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considers that at its present rate of load 
growth it will require thermal generat- 
ing stations by 1970. With the realiza- 
tion of this eventuality, the company is 
actively and seriously investigating all 
phases of thermal electric generation. 
Whether this involves any acquisition of 
coal reserves at this time, I do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, I have cited these fig- 
ures to show conclvsively that, contrary 
to what the Hanford proponents assert, 
there are more than ample coal reserves 
in the Pacific Northwest and the electric 
utility organizations, private and public, 
are relying heavily on coal as a major 
source of fuel for the thermal stations 
that will be needed in the Bonneville re- 
gion when the last of the hydroelectric 
sites is put to use. 

From these facts, we can draw a les- 
son, I think. We have heard from the 
Hanford proponents that none of the 
utility organizaticns in the Bonneville 
region responded to the AEC invitation 
to make use of the Hanford reactor 
steam. The reasor why this is so seems 
clear to me now, as it will to the Mem- 
bers The utilities simply could not fit 
the Hanford steam—low temperature, 
low pressure, saturated steam—into their 
plans for steamplants in this region. I 
feel certain that their plans call for 
employment of the more modern and 
more efficient turbines adapted for high 
pressure, high temperature steam, and 
that they regarded the Hanford project 
steam as unsuitable for their purposes. 

Think back now, with all these facts 
in mind, to the remarks of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BarLey], who 
was more accurate in his words than 
many of the Members realized at the 
time. Remember that he said: 

While it may be true that there is not 
much coal-fired power generated now in the 
Bonneville region, unquestionably the time 
is coming soon when thermal power is going 
to be needed there. Surely, if the argument 
can be advanced that subsidized thermal 
nuclear power is justified now in the Bonhe- 
ville area, then there should be a better 
argument for nonsubsidzed coal-fired power. 
Adding these electric generating facilities 
to the Hanford nuclear plant can only serve 
to postpone the day when the Pacific North- 
west will be calling on coal-fired stations to 
firm up much of its nonfirm hydropower. 


These, indeed, Mr. Speaker, are words 
of wisdom, for the coal is there, the plans 
are there, and the utilities, public and 
private, are ready to meet the call. If 
the future power shortage is as great as 
the Hanford proponents indicate, and 
personally I do not think it is, the utili- 
ties in this region will respond to the 
needs of the area as they do all over the 
country. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
conversion of the Hanford reactor is less 
justified than ever, in my opinion, and I 
urge the Members to stand fast against 
this move on the part of the other body 
to impose its will on us. We have ex- 
pressed the will of the House once against 
this needless project. Let us express the 
will of the House even more forcefully 
again. 
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Foreign Aid: Constitutional Congres- 
sional Responsibility for Fiscal Sol- 


vency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the value 
of the dollar, the American public’s con- 
fidence in the dollar, the international 
position of the U.S. dollar, are each de- 
teriorating at an alarming rate. 

This country’s immediate‘needs are: 

First. A restoration of a clear mili- 
tary superiority over the Communist- 
Soviet bloc and allied nations. 

Second. A realistic reevaluation and 
firming up of our foreign policy based 
upon the buildup of military strength. 

Third. A program for curtailing wast- 
ages and nonessential spending in order 
to restore fiscal stability and solvency. 

We cannot expect our economy to 
carry on a military buildup and also bear 
huge experimental sociological and so- 
cialistic programs. 

The power to appropriate and the 
power to raise revenues rests with Con- 
gress, and not with the executive branch. 
The responsibility for inflation, for un- 
balanced budgets, for our alltime high 
public debt, for deficit financing, for the 
weakness in the U.S. dollar, domestically 
and internationally, rests squarely with 
the U.S. Congress. 

The abdication by Congress of its re- 
sponsibility to check upon and make an- 
nual appropriations for foreign aid 
would be reprehensible. It would be a 
violation of the trust imposed by the 
U.S. Constitution and accepted by our 
elected Members of Congress. 

A timely editorial contained in this 
week’s Saturday Evening Post on this 
subject follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD KEEP CONTROL OVER 
ForEIGN-AID SPENDING 

People can argue ad infinitum about the 
number of billions which the American tax- 
payer should be willing to contribute to the 
“economic development of less-developed 
countries and areas, with emphasis upop 
assisting the development of human re- 
sources.” Doubtless there are humanitarian 
reasons for many of these activities, al- 
though their relation to American interest 
and security seems difficult to establish. 

The Act for International Development 
(Senate Bill 1983) sets no overall price tag 
on foreign aid beyond the $8,800 million in 
loans over 5 years, plus some $1,700 mil- 
lion in grants to be made available in fiscal 
year 1962. However, the bill gives the Presi- 
dent such wide authority to tap other pro- 
grams and resources, including military and 
strategic stockpiles, that the total could be 
far greater. An estimated total outlay of 
$10,529 million over the next 5 years, not in- 
cluding $1,885 million in military aid plus 
“such sums as may be necessary” to imple- 
ment the act, is probably close to reality. 

Whatever the total, it is an amount which 
caused Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
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to report widespread fear that “without new 
and more painful price inflation the econ- 
omy cannot furnish $7,300 million more for 
foreign aid and also finance the welfare 
measures urged by the President.” Further- 
more, it is curious that such a measure 
should be urged by the same administration 
that wants to impose new taxes on corpora- 
tions that set up plants in other countries— 
genuine foreign aid as opposed to giveaways. 

However, the central objection to this bill 
is the method designed to get the money 
without troubling Congress to appropriate it 
in the traditional way. This foreign-aid bill 
contemplates “back-door spending” on an 
unprecedented scale, a practice which Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri Dem- 
ocrat, has described as “reprehensible.” The 
annual appropriation system, which has 
taken care of vastly expanding Government 
activities, including two major wars, an ex- 
pensive police action and billions in foreign 
aid, is not considered adequate to finance 
the social development of Africans, Asians, 
and Polynesians. So Congress is asked to 
authorize the President to make loans for 
projects in areas of up to $900 
million in 1962 and $1,600 million for each 
of 4 years thereafter and to get the money 
for this purpose by borrowing from the 
Treasury—in other words putting the whole 
thing on the cuff and outside the regular 
appropriation process. The bill grabs $300 
million a year from repayments to the Treas- 
ury, which would in normal circumstances 
go to reduce the national debt or even to 
relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 
ing, the State Department points to other 
programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is neces- 
sary in “helping the aid agency to administer 
a long-range development program.” This 
is not an impressive argument. 

The U.S. Congress constantly appropriates 
money for domestic long-term projects, and 
the military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign-aid program be an excep- 
tion to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
handed out through the back door, and the 
grants for which Congress is graciously per- 
mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undetermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 million 
remains unexpended from previous assist- 
ance programs, including $2,400 million for 
military aid. 

The bill is also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of the 
bill. For example, the administrator is re- 
quired to make all facts and figures avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office—un- 
less deterred by a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnish- 
ing thereof pursuant to such request and 
his reason therefor. Thus it would seem 
that there need be no accounting to Con- 
gress of the way vast sums are spent if the 
President is willing to state why the in- 
formation should be withheld. However, 
similar clauses have appeared in earlier for- 
eign-aid bills. 

It is hard to believe that any Congress 
worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 
surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. 
To do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however promising, could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress for 
all kinds of projects. 
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Remarks of Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, at Captive Nations Week 
Observance, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address of Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut, in observance of 
Captive Nations Week in Buffalo, N.Y., 
on July 19, 1961. 

Senator Dopp, since the end of the 
war, has been one of the most ardent 
champions of the captive nations. In 
speech after speech, and article after 
article, he has urged our commitment to 
an active liberation policy. Such a 
policy, says Senator Dopp, would consti- 
tute a major deterrent to Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

In recognition of his services to the 
cause of the captive nations, Senator 
Dopp was given the first annual award 
of the Assembly of the Captive European 
Nations last year. His address, which 
was delivered at a civic luncheon in the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, follows: 

ApprEss By SENATOR Dopp 


This is Captive Nations Week. 

This is the third year that we in America 
have observed Captive Nations Week. The 
resolution calling upon the President to 
designate the third week in July, every year, 
as Captive Nations Week was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses of Congress in the 
summer of 1959. 

The purpose of this observance, in the 
words of the resolution, was to demonstrate 
to the peoples of the captive nations “that 
the people of the United States share with 
them their aspiration for the recovery of 
their freedom and independence.” 

At no time in our history was a statement 
of rededication to the goal of freedom more 
necessary than it is today. For today al- 
most one-half of mankind is governed by 
the blackest, the most ruthless, the most 
amoral dictatorship the world has ever 
known, while the other half must live in 
daily fear of further Communist encroach- 
ments and aggression. 

The issue of the captive nations assumes 
particular significance against the back- 
ground of the Berlin crisis. For at the 
heart of the Berlin crisis is the question: 
Shall freedom or slavery prevail? 

The captive nations are the Achilles heel 
of Soviet communism. The 4,000refugees 
who pour into West Berlin every week, the 
200,000 refugees who fied from Hungary, the 
hundreds of thousands who have fied since 
the end of the war from every part of the 
Iron Curtain, constitute a living testimony 
to the bankruptcy of communism. 

This unceasing flood of refugees, and the 
successive uprisings in East Germany, Po- 
land, and Hungary, are palpable arguments 
against Soviet communism that cannot be 
answered by any propaganda. 

In the battle for the minds of the un- 
committed nations and the newly emerging 
nations, the story of the captive nations, 
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told without embellishment, but.told re- 
peatedly and forcefully, could be our most 
effective weapon. 

In the approaching showdown over Ber- 
lin, we could take no measure more mean- 
ingful, no measure that would hurt Khru- 
shchey more or restrain him more, than to 
commit ourselves in unmistakable terms to 
the liberation of the captive nations. 

Khrushchev fears the captive nations. 
Having experienced East Germany, Poznan, 
and Budapest, he is only too well aware that 
war with the West might trigger an up- 
rising that would sweep like wildfire through 
the length and breadth of his captive em- 
pire. 

But how the captive nations react, de- 
pends in part on what we say and what we 
do. 

Khrushchev demands that we surrender 
the one surviving island of freedom behind 
the Oder-Neisse line. 

In reply to this there are some people 
who say that we should be prepared to ne- 
gotiate a new status for Berlin because ne- 
gotiation is the path of reasonable mén. 
And there are others who say that we must 
compromise on Berlin because the West does 
not have the military strength to confront 
the Red army in Europe. 

If we agree to negotiate on the issue of 
Berlin alone, we are already half way along 
the road to defeat. Negotiations are point- 
less if one is thinking of maintaining the 
status quo. They 1..ke sense only if some 
change in the stat: quo is contemplated. 
And any change in’ .e status quo of Berlin 
at this juncture cz niy be a change that 
favors the Kremlin and weakens the side 
of freedom. 

The Kremlin cannot be permitted to re- 
write existing political agreements and to re- 
draw the map of Europe whenever it is so 
disposed. 

If there are to be any meaningful negotia- 
tions between ourselves and the Soviets, we 
must begin by placing on the table all the 
unfinished business of World War II. 

Item No. 1 in this unfinished business is 
the issue of the captive nations of Europe. 

In a whole series of agreements, made 
during the war and in the immediate post- 
war period, the Kremlin committed itself to 
respect the independence and the right to 
self-determination of the nine European 
nations it has since subjugated and en- 
slaved. These nations are Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Germany. 
If the Kremlin is now willing to respect its 
agreement to permit these peoples to live in 
freedom and to choose their own govern- 
ments in elections under ‘U.N. supervision, 
such a demonstration of good faith on the 
part of the Soviets would make it possible 
for both sides to enter into serious negotia- 
tions on disarmament, disengagement, East- 
West trade and other issues. 

If there are to be any negotiations with 
the Kremlin, we must raise the issue of the 
captive nations and we must press the 
issue. We must press it as relentlessly as 
the Kremlin has pressed the issue of Berlin. 
In doing so, morality, Justice and the aspi- 
rations of the peoples of Europe would be on 
our side. 

If, knowing these things, we still compro- 
mise or back down before Khrushchey’s 
bluster, then evil will again have triumphed 
because good men have not displayed the 
will to resist it. 

If we follow the course of conscience and 
justice, if we keep faith with the captive 
peoples of Europe, we shall at the same 
time be defending ourselves and defending 
the peace. 

We have been too prone to write off the 
captive peoples, too willing to accept the 
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Kremlin’s position that Communist rule, 
once established, must never be challenged 
by the West. We stood by supinely and 
shamelessly while the captive peoples 
fought and bled in the East German up- 
rising, the Polish uprising, and in the im- 
mortal Hungarian revolution. 

Had we-acted boldly at the time of the 
Hungarian revolution, I am certain that 
there would be no Berlin crisis today. And 
the Berlin crisis is only the first of many 
installments we shall have to pay for our 
failure to stand by the captive peoples. 

But despite the sorry record of the free 
world, the captive nations of the Soviet Em- 
pire are still our allies. In fact, the hatred 
of the captive peoples for their oppressors 
constitutes one of the chief deterrents to 
Soviet aggression. 

If we understand this, then we are not 
weak in Europe: we are strong in Europe. 
Khrushchev may rattle his missiles, and dis- 
play his aircraft and point to his 100 Red 
army divisions west of the Urals. But mili- 
tary strength is meaningless unless it is 
backed up by popular support. 

The Communist slave empire has no popu- 
lar support. 

It is passionately hated by the Hungarians 
and Poles and all the other East European 
peoptes it has enslaved since the end of the 
war. 

It is hated just as passionately by the 
Ukrainians and Georgians and other so-called 
minority nations in the Soviet Union proper. 

I say so-called minorities, because in 
fact these minorities, taken together, con- 
stitute the majority of the people of the 
Soviet Union. They are doubly oppressed. 
They are oppressed nationally as well as 
politically. And because of this they harbor 
a double hatred. 

Finally, communism is detested by the 
Russian people themselves. There are many 
evidences of this. There are the crowds that 
come to the churches, in open defiance of 
the regime’s antireligious campaign. There 
is the continuing evidence of peasant re- 
sistance, which is reflected in the Kremlin’s 
perennial agricultural failures.. There are 
the complaints in Pravda and Izvestia about 
the lack of ideology among the youth. 

Our own spokesmen at the United Nations 
have properly upheld the application of the 
principle of self-determination to the co- 
lonial peoples. But while many in the 
U.N. continue to flog the dying horse of 
Western imperialism, they have ignored or, 
at the best, protested in an almost inaudible 
whisper against Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist colonialism. Even on the issues of 
Tibet and Hungary, the U.N. has now become 
silent. 

According to the double standard which 
now exists, the freedom of the Congo re- 
ceives infinitely more attention than the 
freedom of 100 million Europeans, or the 
freedom of North Korea, or North Vietnam, 
or Laos. 

I say this is shameful. And it is doubly 
shameful because our own representatives in 
the United Nations have condoned and par- 
ticipated in this double standard. 

If the people of tie captive nations be- 
lieve that the people of the United States 
support them in their aspirations for free- 
dom and independence, if we can persuade 
them by word and by action that we will 
not again abandon them, they will find a 
thousand different ways of offering resistance 
to the Soviet tyrants, and of undermining 
the regime that oppresses them. 

But if, by our continue-1 failure to speak 
out and by our continued inaction, we per- 
suade the peoples of captive countries that 
we have learned nothing from the lessons of 
Hungary, the will to resist will give way, at 
best, to resignation. At worst, it~ will give 
way to a feeling of betrayal which the Com- 
munist propagandists could very easily turn 
to hatred. 
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The observance of Captive Nations Week 
is not merely an expression of sympathy 
with the captive peoples in their present 
agony. If it were simply this, it would be 
an act of cheap and pious hypocrisy. 

If Captive Nations Week has any signif- 
icance, it means that we, as a nation, are 
dedicated to the liberation of the captive na- 
tions from the cruel tyranny that oppresses 
them. 

It means that we must make this issue a 
cardinal objective of our foreign policy, that 
we must raise it at the U.N. and at Geneva, 
that we must use our considerable facilities 
to mobilize world support for the abolition 
of Communist imperialism, that we must 
insist on the inclusion of this item in any 
negotiations between East and West. 

In thus dedicating ourselves to the resto- 
ration of man’s God-given rights to all the 
peoples of the captive nations, we are re- 
dedicating ourselves to the principles which 
gave birth to our own Nation. 

The captive peoples of Europe have fought 
and sacrificed for freedom. Their martyrs 
must be numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, indeed by the millions. 

We know the names of a few of these 
martyrs, like Nicola Petkov in Bulgaria, Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and Cardinal Stepinac in 
Yugoslavia, Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, 
Imre Nagy and Cardinal Mindzenty in Hun- 
gary. But by and large the names of these 
martyrs to freedom are unknown and their 
graves are unmarked. 

But the cause for which they died lives 
on and it is our task to see that it becomes 
better and better known and never forgotten. 

And so, we here in Buffalo join our. coun- 
trymen across the Nation in these ceremonies 
observing Captive Nations Week. 

If we can, through our actions, keep hope 
alive for yet a little longer, we will in God’s 
good time see the day when the flags of the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe will wave 
again in freedom. 





Bombers or Missiles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Congress already has ex- 
pressed its intent regarding the impor- 
tance of maintaining a proper mix of 
bombers and missiles as the strongest 
deterrent against war, there seems to be 
some _ reservation about continued 
bomber production. 

I believe that America must move 
ahead not only in the production of 
manned aircraft but also in the develop- 
ment of new designs. We cannot af- 
ford to observe Soviet military aircraft 
progress on the one hand and permit 
our production lines to phase out and 
drawing boards remain clean on the 
other. 

The following editorial published in 
the McPherson (Kans.) Sentinel points 
out the importance of this Nation be- 
ing prepared with both the fastest 
bombers and the best missiles: 

BOMBERS OR MISSILES? 

A tremendous feud is going on in Con- 
gress over whether we should build more 
fast bombers or build nothing but big mis- 
siles. 
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The missile men say the next war will be 
won with missiles. That the big bomber 
is as obsolete as the battleship was in the 
last war. 

The bomber men say there are still many 
needs for the pinpoint bombing accuracy 
of manned planes, that the missiles are still 
an unproved weapon which needs much more 
improvement before it is fully reliable. 

If we know there would be no war in 5 
or 10 years, perhaps missiles would be per- 
fected to a point where they could match 
the accuracy and reliability of manned 
bombers. But in today’s steady diet of war 
scares, who can be sure of any definite 
duration of our unstable peace? 

There is only one safe course, and it’s the 
most expensive one—continue to maintain 
maximum strength in both the newest mis- 
siles and the newest and fastest bombers. 
We dare not take the risk of sending our 
forces to war without every possible kind of 
weapon. 

May the next war be so far away that 
manned bombers will be as obsolete as the 
battleship was in the last one. But if war 
comes sooner, America will be a lot better 
prepared if she has both the fastest bomb- 
ers and the best missiles. 





America Stands United on Security’s 
Call—War or Peace? West Gives So- 


viets Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. -Mr. Speaker, America 
stands united behind the President as 
our country builds our defensive 
strength. ; 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp editorials from the 
Nashville Banner and the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, calling for a buildup of 
strength and support for the President. 
The editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, July 19, 

1961] 
War oR PEACE OvER BERLIN?—WEsT GIVES 
Mr. K. CHOICE ; 

There could have been but one answer by 
the United States and its major allies to 
Russia’s demand that West Berlin, with its 
2 million free souls, be handed over to Com- 
munist slavery. 

In firm language, President Kennedy has 
given that answer which the free world will 
applaud, and Great Britain and France have 
concurred in separate notes. 

In short, Nikita Khrushchev is told that 
there will be no retreat. in meeting our obli- 
gations, and that if war results, the respon- 
sibility will be his. 

We take our stand at what may be a turn- 
ing point in history, and now it is Mr. 
Khrushchev who must decide whether to 
press the crisis despite Mr. Kennedy’s blunt 
warning that by doing so “the international 
dispute arising out of Soviet claims would 
have the gravest effect upon international 
peace and security and endanger the lives 
and well-being of millions of people.” 

Though addressed to the Red premivr, Mr. 
Kennedy has in effect gone over his head to 
tell the world that its hopes for peace are 
being threatened by avaricious communism. 
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As for the American people, who would 
not fight for Berlin according to the Russian 
ambassador in Washington, they are already 
joining with Congress in support of the 
President’s strong note. Whatever it takes, 
they are ready for the test. And if the 
President sees the need of partial mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard and other re- 
serves under a partial emergency decree, they 
will go along. 

Appeasement and wishful thinking have 
no place in dealing with Russia or any other 
Communist regimes. 

It is true that talking is better than fight- 
ing in this nuclear age, and for that reason 
the Allies have offered to try out a “‘negoti- 
ated settlement of the unresolved problems 
of Germany.” This gives Khrushchev an out 
if he wants it, but it is understood that 
Russia must first abandon its obduracy. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Kennedy is 
not only defying Russia but is moving to 
take the diplomatic offensive. Hitherto, we 
have not used our means of communication 
to drive home the ugly story of Communist 
domination of lands it once promised free 
elections, or the hatred of Russia and Red 
China among their unhappy satellites. 
Henceforth, it appears, these mistakes will 
be corrected. 

Instead of depending on Ambassador 
Menshikov’s off-the-cuff opinion of America’s 
steadfastness in defense of West Berlin, Mr. 
Khrushchev now has the hard facts in black 
and white with Mr. Kennedy’s signature and 
the people’s OK attached. 

What kind of people did he think we were, 
anyway? 


[From the Nashville Banner, July 26, 1961] 


Wett Spoken, MR. PRESIDENT—AMERICA 
STANDS UNITED ON SEcCURITY’sS CALL 


President Kennedy put into words last 
night a policy of prepared strength—and to 
the program outlined, there can be no ques- 
tion of a united people’s ready response. It 
assuredly was time for this confrontation of 
facts, in the showdown shaping with the 
Khrushchev incitement of threat testing not 
only the reliability of Allied pledges to Ber- 

“lin, but free world courage at danger points 
around the globe. 

There was in Mr. Kennedy’s report no tone 
of indecision respecting defense commit- 
ments, no implication of policy retreat, no 
dodging of facts concerning the seriousness 
of the threat confronted. There was on 
the positive side a recognition of necessity 
to strengthen the military arm, to serve no- 
tice, surely, that the policy restated con- 
sists of more than words. 

The words were sharp; as pointed as study 
could make them. They showed the influence 
of capable military advice—an assessment 
of realities which no amount of wishful 
thinking can obscure, nor any element of 
appeasement counteract. With action now 
of equal courage, the United States will have 
called the hand of the enemy. For that, 
to check the drift of indecision in this transi- 
tional year—used by the enemy to compound 
the test—security has been waiting. 

A united America backs this policy of 
strength. The call to arms is not new to it, 
nor related sacrifice entailed in the defense 
of freedom. It is not public sentiment that 
has dragged its heels, or wallowed in un- 
informed complacency, or defaulted on duty. 
The people of this Nation have not been 
sleepwalking. They have beem aware of 
mounting crisis, not only in the Berlin case, 
but in such theaters of Communist intrigue 
as Laos and Cuba, and urging the administra- 
tion itself to come awake to the extent of 
suiting action to the pattern of periodic 
assertion in bold words. 

Equally, and throughout the same period 
of exhaustive policy gyrations, they have 
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pointed up the urgent necessity of facing the 
threat at home, too. The divide and conquer 
routine of Communist hierarchy and its 
plants is not confined to such staging areas 
and explosion points as Berlin. 

What Mr. Kennedy said last night was ad- 
dressed to more than America, from its doc- 
umentation of the legal aspects of the Berlin 
case to its declaration of security determina- 
tion. Our NATO associates, listening, heard 
resolution restated; and the Kremlin surely 
was warned against miscalculation. 

With the specific steps of increasing pre- 
paredness—manpower and arms to imple- 
ment this policy—there is nationwide agree- 
ment, aware of the necessity determined by 
competent military evaluation; by men, such 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, upon whom that 
responsibility falls. Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps, backed up by the Na- 
tional Guard and the Active Reserve—these 
constitute the ranks of security when the 
chips are down; they have not failed their 
Nation, nor does the Nation fail them. 

The implementation of policy entails a 
congressional responsibility, too, and the 
readiness of the legislative body to authorize 
whatever security requires goes, surely, with- 
out saying. The program, however, involves 
no game of blind man’s buff—or a forfeiture 
of obligation to scrutinize where recklessness 
could imperil both the Nation and its aims. 

The proper and reasonable, yea constitu- 
tional checkrein on spending, certainly is a 
primary task at this level of deliberative re- 
sponsibility. That imposes no hardship on 
valid expenditures, with the assurance that 
America stands ready to spend whatever it 
takes for security. 

The program outlined last night involves 
a substantial increase in the military budget. 
That is understandable. It was to be ex- 
pected. The Nation will respond to the nec- 
essary cost sheet, bearing on measures of na- 
tional protection for which millions of its 
sons are or will be bearing arms. 

At the same time, reason insists that the 
fiscal operation be squared with realism and 
prudence—the fact being faced that there 
are billions to trim from nonessential and 
nondefense programs on the Federal spending 
bill, and draining the till in cynical refuta- 
tion of the call for valid “sacrifice.” That is 
the avenue of economic disaster that could 
defeat America at home, frittering away a 
basic pillar of its strength even as we pre- 
pare to confront its enemy militarily. 

America will spend what it takes to defend 
itself and the free way of life which Commu- 
nist intrigue imperils. There is no question 
about that—and no hesitancy. But ina pe- 
riod of crisis entailing the best a nation has 
to give—and the necessity for utmost 
strength to be acquired and supplied without 
let or hindrance—there is neither time nor 
place for wildeyed extravagance in either 
wasteful and impoverishing outlays for per- 
petuated foreign aid handouts, or bureau- 
cratic boondoggling at home. 

That is a fact for Congress to face—within 
the scope of its assigned responsibilities no 
less than are the reasoned proposals of mil- 
itary preparedness enunciated by the Presi- 
dent last night. It involves no crippling of 
security, but the strengthening of security at 
the grassroots through a needed example of 
first-things-first by the Government itself. 

The Kennedy message was no incitation to 
war; no provocation of the issues confronted 
at Berlin. It was a calm appraisal of fact, 
without saber-rattling; the notification that 
America is ready to fulfill its historic com- 
mitments and mission. It was an earnest 
solicitation of faith and courage, and prayers 
for success of a program which must not fail. 

All of these, Mr. President, the spirit of 
America abundantly accords. A resolute de- 
cision is shared, nationwide. 


July 27 
Rear Adm. John S. “Seapower” McCain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot for Sunday, July 
16, 1961, there appeared an article con- 
cerning an old friend of mine and of 
many Members of Congress, Rear Adm. 
John S. McCain, Jr. Not long ago, we 
saw him often when he was Chief of 
Legislative Liaison for the Navy. I am 
delighted that he is now among my con- 
stituency, serving as commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Force Train- 
ing Command at Little Creek, Va. 

The name John §S. McCain, Jr. and 
seapower are synonymous. In fact, I 
know of no naval officer in recent history 
better able to demonstrate the absolute 
urgency of maintaining our naval su- 
premacy than Admiral McCain. The 
article contains many “McCainisms’— 
such as “Fingers can reach where fists 
cannot go, without crushing.” Here, 
Admiral McCain is referring, of course, 
to the tremendous versatility of sea- 
power. And I am happy to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is an ever-increasing 
realization throughout this administra- 
tion and the general public of the impor- 
tance of .seapower. Many of us have 
agreed enthusiastically with the forceful, 
forthright, and sound arguments that 
have been set forth by Admiral McCain, 
concerning the necessity for expanding 
our seapower. 

This splended article by Clarence Lane 
follows: 

McCaIn URGES MORE SEAPOWER 


(By Clarence Lane) 


In this age when the world’s eyes are 
focused on outer space, a more earthbound 
concern is uppermost in the mind of a Nor- 
folk-based admiral who has become known 
Navywide for his struggle for greater sea- 
power. 

He is Rear Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet Amphibious 
Force Training Command at Little Creek. 

“Many of us have had our thoughts di- 
verted from the fact that our potential ene- 
mies are not on the fringes of outer space, 
but on the fringes of inner space—the oceans 
of the world,” he said. 

He took his fight to Congress recently. 

In testimony before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
tions in April, McCain called for more at- 
tention to a strong, mobile, and versatile, 
yet economical, seaborne fighting force. The 
testimony has just been released to the 
public. 

The US. Navy is a two-ocean Navy, but it 
has four-ocean commitment because of re- 
cent international developments. 

If the United States is to keep up with 
these commitments, “something radical will 
have to be done to change our shipbuilding 
program,” McCain said. 

To maintain an active fleet of from 800 to 
900 ships, it has become necessary to op- 
erate an increasing number of overage ships, 
he added. 

At present about 200 ships are overage. 
Unless something is done quickly “our fleet 
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will include about 300 overage ships by 1964,” 
he said. 

A strong seaborne striking force is a major 
deterrent to trouble that may develop in 
any one of many potential trouble spots. 

Such a force can be adapted to almost: any 
type situation, he said. 

Ships provide “islands” that are not fixes, 
but mobile and flexible. 

He said amphibious forces, for instance, can 
be stationed off potential trouble areas and 
can stand by for long periods of time if 
necessary. 

Their very presence is a strong deterrent 
to aggression. But, if it becomes necessary 
to use the forces, they are versatile enough 
to go into action on land, on or under the 
sea or in the air. 

These mobile bases can move freely, un- 
hampered by international boundaries. 

McCain likened such a force to the fingers 
of the Nation’s military fist. 

They can reach carefully into any part 
of the world and apply exactly the kind of 
force needed for a given situation, he said. 

“Fingers can reach where fists cannot go, 
without crushing. These fingers can be a 
warning. They can gently press down the 
lid on trouble before the trouble spreads,” 
he said. 

McCain did not advocate that the Nation’s 
military might be restricted to naval power. 

Challenges posed by the rapidly changing 
world demand the teamwork of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, he said. 

While America’s seapower builds, Soviet 
Russia faces an arc of free-world military 
bases located on the peninsula of Europe. 

The Chinese Communists face _ great 
stretches of the Pacific Ocean, where the 
mobile sea forces of the United States al- 
ready have a major role in containing the 
Communist threat. 

As long as these forces can be maintained, 
the Communists must restrict advancements 
to peninsula-type operations, in which it is 
difficult to protect their own flanks, the 
admiral said. 

But if the forces are to be maintained, he 
said, “we must start now to build the ships 
and aircraft we need to meet all these 
threats.” 





Constitutional Control Over the People’s 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been directed to an editorial 
which appeared in the July 20, 1961, issue 
of the Bradford, Pa., Era and which 
points up the constitutional duty of Con- 
gress to maintain control over the peo- 
ple’s money. 

I hope my colleagues will read this 
and heed its message in connection with 
the back-door financed foreign aid bill. 


The editorial follows: 
Wo CoNTROLS THE PuRsE STRINGS? 


A major fiscal problem today is the fact 
that Congress has virtually lost control over 
the Nation’s purse strings. 

Representative Pretty, of Washington, 
speaking in the House, recently described 
the problem in these words: “An idea of 
congressional lack of control over the Fed- 
eral purse strings can be gained by examin- 
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ing the status of back-door spending au- 
thorizations of the Federal Government, 
permitting these agencies to borrow from 
the Treasury and expend the funds without 
requiring an annual justification or review 
by congressional committees having juris- 
diction over appropriations.” 

Mr. Petty went on to present a tabula- 
tion covering these back-door expenditures 
over a period of years. The sums involved 
total tens upon tens of billions. He added 
that if additional current proposals of the 
same nature are adopted, “history may well 
set the 87th Congress as having yielded its 
constitutional responsibility to the executive 
branch in greater degree than any Con- 
gress before.” 

There is room for difference of opinion 
over the wisdom of the various spending 
measures. But, whatever the final decision 
on any of these, one of Congress most fun- 
damental duties is to maintain its consti- 
tutional controls over the people’s money. 





Ratification of Genocide Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baltimore City Council adopted a reso- 
lution urging the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The resolution was introduced 
by the president and Messrs. Ruben- 
stine, McHale, Hergenroeder, Alpert, 
Arthur, Schueler, Liss, Prucha, Hodges, 
Angelos, Duffy, Gallagher, Dixon, Soy- 
pher, DiDomenico, Staszak, and Schae- 
fer, by request of Mr. Louis Shecter, Old 
Town Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

I feel it appropriate to call this action 


by the city council of our Nation’s sixth - 


largest city to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 
Crry Counct. RESOLUTION 1451 

The City Council of Baltimore urges the 
Senate of the United States to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. This subject has 
been in the consideration of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. 

Passage of the Genocide Convention by 
the Senate of the United States would asso- 
ciate this country with an international 
pledge that the degradation and horror of 
the kind perpetuated by Adolph Eichmann 
may not again be permitted. Ratification 
of the convention during the current ses- 
sion of the Senate would stand as a singu- 
larly appropriate and forceful response to the 
Eichmann trial. At this moment in his- 
tory our country has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to help convert the Eichmann trial 
from a necessary act of heartbreaking recol- 
lection into a positive and meaningful basis 
for defining and protecting human rights: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That the Senate of the United States be 
urged at the current session to ratify the 
Genocide Convention; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the coun- 
cil be instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate of the United States and to 
the Vice President of the United States as 
Presiding Officer in the Senate of the United 
States. 
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SHEcTER & LEVIN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Baltimore, Md., July 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL BREWSTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: I would appreciate if you could 
arrange to insert the enclosed copy of the 
Baltimore City Council Resolution urging 
the Senate to adopt the Genocide Conven- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If you are able to do so, I would appreciate 
several copies for my file. 

Warmest personal greetings to you and 
Mrs. Brewster. 


Cordially, 
Louis E. SHECTER, 


Co-chairman Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, American Jewish Con~ 
gress. 


[From the Jewish Times, May 19, 1961] 


Srx MILLION HUMAN BEINGS WERE MURDERED— 
Dw TuHey Dre In Varn? 


(By Louis E. Schechter) 


The Eichmann trial is not satisfying to 
people who believe if you don’t look at prob- 
lems they will dutifully vanish. 

What is provided in the trial record is 
substantiation that Nazi savagery is not @ 
fictional figment but actually happened in 
the all-enlightened, all-civilized 20th cen- 
tury. 

The question logically comes to mind, 
What can an aroused public opinion do to 
prevent the repetition of such monstrous 
horror? 

The judicial inquiry into the crimes of 
Adolf Eichmann has served to expose again 
the lack of effective international legal 
means of preventing and punishing even 
such crimes as mass murder. 

Following our country’s energetic advocacy 
of a Genocide Convention when it was first 
considered by the United Nations, today— 
almost 13 years after the unanimous adop- 
tion of the convention by the General As- 
sembly—we have not yet joined the 64 na- 
tions that have ratified the agreement. 

Genocide means the commission of such 
acts as killing members of a specified group, 
as part of a plan to destroy the whole group. 

American history is studded with efforts to 
prevent or halt instances of organized bar- 
barism at home and abroad. President 
Theodore Roosevelt rebuked the Rumanian 
Government’s religious massacres and in- 
structed his Secretary of State to declare 
that “This country cannot be a silent party 
to an international wrong.” President Taft 
denounced an American trade agreement 
with the Czar because of pogroms against 
Russian Jews. President Wilson instructed 
his Ambassador in Turkey to intervene on 
behalf of persecuted Armenians. President 
Truman gave leadership following World 
War II in helping convene the historic Nu- 
remberg Tribunal, whose judgment for the 
first time formally made genocide criminally 
culpable. 

The distinction which our country has 
thus earned as a nation that strives to act 
in accordance with the principles of com- 
passion, justice and morality has been 
brought into disrepute by the rigid and pet- 
tifogging opposition of those who seek to- 
block every effort to codify those great prin- 
ciples into international law. 

In 1949 Dean Rusk, speaking for the De- 
partment of State, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee urging rat- 
ification of the Genocide Convention, A spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended ratification. Yet 
more than 12 years later our country still 
has not acted and the Genocide Convention 
is still pending before the Senate. 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
during the current session of the Senate 
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would stand as a singularly appropriate and 
forceful response to the Eichmann trial. 

We call on Secretary of State Rusk to go 
before the Senate once again and take the 
lead in pressing for ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

We urge our Government to resume its 
rightful place in the international effort to 
protect human life and human dignity. 

We look forward to our country’s asso- 
ciation with the international pledge that 
degradation and horror of the kind perpe- 
trated by the Adolf Eichmann gangs may 
never again be permitted on this earth. 

Here is what should be done: 

1, Communications should be sent 
promptly to President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Ambassador Stevenson (U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.), calling for public re- 
versal of the present State Department pol- 
icy on human rights treaties and urging 
Presidential support of the Convention. 

2. Similar communications should be sent 
to the chairman and the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

3. Your two U.S. Senators and your Con- 
gressman should hear from you. 

4. Letters to the editors of local newspa- 
pers should be drafted expressing these views. 

5. Urge your city council to send a resolu- 
tion to the U.S. Senate to ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention. 





Realtors Oppose Change in Tax Treat- 
ment of Income-Producing Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering various proposals to revise the 
tax laws. Many who are considerably 
concerned with some of these proposed 
amendments are property owners and 
landlords. Their views have been ex- 
pressed to me and are typified by the 
following excerpts from a telegram and 
letter from my constituents who make 
up the 70-member board of relators of 
Venice, Calif.: 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Congressman, 26th District, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of hundreds of our clients and 
all members of our organization, vehemently 
oppose the Presidential proposal to change 
the tax rate on gains realized from the sale 
of income-producing real estate. It is a 
threat to our business and a cruel penalty 
for our clients who buy and sell property for 
investment purposes. 

Respectfully, 
RoBerT J. A. GOGUEN, 
President Venice Board of Realtors. 
VENICE, CALIF. 
Hon. JAMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DesR Mr. ROOSEVELT: Many members of 
our board receive a large part of their in- 
come from the sale of income properties. 
Frankly, one of the important advantages of 
owning an apartment house is the tax treat- 
ment. With vacancies as they are today and 
property taxes as inequitable as they are, the 
net cash income and equity buildup from 
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properties of this nature are not enough of 
an inducement to stimulate its purchase. 
In our opinion, if the tax treatment of 
depreciation is altered from its present form, 
we would find very few of our clients willing 
to sell their properties and even fewer of 
our prospective clients willing to purchase 
what few properties would be made avail- 
able. Our Palms, Cheviot Hills, and Venice 
areas have been undergoing a vast improve- 
ment in recent years because of extensive 
building activity. We feel that building 
activity would come to all but a standstill if 
some of the tax advantages were taken away. 
Sincerely, 
NORMAN JAcoBsSON, Secretary. 





Adm. Arleigh A. Burke To Retire July 31 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
31, 1961, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, one of 
the outstanding leaders and heroes of 
our generation, will retire from the U.S. 
Navy. A stalwart son of Colorado who 
has rendered distinguished service as 
Chief of Naval Operations since August 
1955, he was conditioned for his im- 
portant post in the crucible of naval con- 
flict in the South Pacific. 

The vacancy left by his retirement will 
of course be filled with typical Navy ca- 
pability and thoroughness, but the man 
who takes his place will have a large 
image to live up to. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
class of 1923, the admiral throughout his 
professional career had prepared himself 
for combat with the enemy, having 
served in battleships, and destroyers, and 
having received the degree of master of 
science in engineering at the University 
of Michigan. Then, when World War II 
came, he found himself, to his great dis- 
appointment, in a shore billet at the 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington, D.C. 
After persistent effort on his part, he re- 
ceived orders to the South Pacific where, 
under Admiral Halsey, he successively 
commanded Destroyer Division 43, De- 
stroyer Division 44, Destroyer Squadron 
12, and Destroyer Squadron 23. This lat- 
ter squadron, known as the “Little Beav- 
ers,” covered the initial landings in 
Bougainville in November 1943, and 
fought in 22 separate engagements dur- 
ing the next 4months. During this time, 
the “Little Beavers” were credited with 
destroying 1 Japanese cruiser, 9 destroy- 
ers, 1 submarine, several smaller ships, 
and approximately 30 aircraft. Because 
he pushed his destroyers just under 
boiler-bursting speed, he became known 
as 31-Knot Burke. 

From destroyer command in the South 
Pacific, he reported in March of 1944 as 
Chief of Staff to Commander, Fast Car- 
rier Task Force 58, Adm. Marc Mitscher. 
While serving with this famed carrier 
force, Arleigh Burke was promoted to 
commodore, and participated in all its 
naval engagements until June 1945 
shortly before the surrender of Japan. 
He flew many combat missions. He was 
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aboard both Bunker Hill and Enterprise 
when they were hit by Japanese suicide 
planes during the Okinawa campaign. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Adm. Forrest Sherman, then CNO, or- 
dered Admiral Burke to duty as Deputy 
Chief of Staff to Commander Naval 
Forces, Far East. From there, he as- 
sumed command of Cruiser Division 5, 
and in July 1951 he was made a member 
of United Nations truce delegation to ne- 
gotiate with the Communists for a mili- 
tary armistice in Korea. After 6 months 
in the truce tents, he returned to the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations where 
he served as Director of Strategic Plans 
Division until 1954. 

In April 1954, he took command of 
Cruiser Division 6, and in January 1955 
assumed command of Destroyer Force 
Atlantic Fleet in which capacity he served 
until he succeeded Adm. Robert B. Car- 
ney as Chief of Naval Operations in 
August 1955. 

Admiral Burke has received numerous 
combat awards during his 43 years in the 
Navy including the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Navy Cross, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Purple Heart. But none 
are more cherished than two awards 
which came early in his career. In 1928 
while serving aboard the U.S.S. Procyon, 
he was commended for the “rescue of 
shipwrecked and seafaring men,” and 
in 1939 while serving in his first com- 
mand, U.S.S. Mugford, he was com- 
mended when his destroyer won the fleet 
gunnery trophy with the highest score 
that had been achieved in many years. 
His ship also stood third in engineering 
competition and high in communication 
competition. 

For his service in Destroyer Squadron 
23, Admiral Burke was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Navy 
Cross, the Legion of Merit, and is en- 
titled to the ribbon for, and a facsimile 
of, the Presidential Unit Citation 
awarded Destroyer Squadron 23. 

The citation reads: 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION TO DESTROYER 
SQUADRON 23 

For extraordinary heroism in action 
against enemy Japanese forces during the 
Solomon Islands campaign, from November 
1, 1943, to February 23, 1944 * * * Destroyer 
Squadron 23 operated in daring defiance of 
repeated attacks by hostile air groups, clos- 
ing the enemy’s strongly fortified shores to 
carry out sustained bombardments against 
Japanese coastal defenses and render effec- 
tive cover and fire support for the major in- 
vasion operations in this area * * *. The 
brilliant and heroic record achieved by De- 
stroyer Squadron 23 is a distinctive tribute 
to the valiant fighting spirit of the individ- 
ual units in this indomitable combat group 
of each skilled and courageous ship’s com- 
pany. 


As Chief of Staff, Commander Fast 
Carrier Task Force, Pacific—Task Force 
38—Admiral Burke was awarded a Gold 
Star in lieu of the second Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Silver Star Medal, a 
Gold Star in lieu of the second Legion 
of Merit, and a letter of commendation 
with authorization to wear the Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Admiral Burke is also entitled to the 
Presidential Unit Citation to the U.SS. 
Bunker Hill, the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion to the U.S.S. Lexington, and the 
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Navy Unit Commendation to the U.S:S. 
Enterprise. Those vessels were, at vari- 
ous times during his period of service, 
flagships of the Fast Carrier Task Forces 
in the Pacific. 

From September 1950 until May 1951, 
he served as Deputy Chief of Staff to 
Commander U.S. Naval Forces, Far East, 
and for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct—in that capacity—from September 
3, 1950, to January 1, 1951, he was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Legion of Merit. 

While serving as commander, Cruiser 
Division 5 from May to September 
1951, and also as a member of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission in Korea, Ad- 
miral Burke was awarded an oak leaf 
cluster in lieu of the fourth Legion of 
Merit, by the Army—Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Forces, Far East—by General 
Order No. 5, as follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services as 
a delegate with the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation, United Nations Command 
(Advance) in Korea, from 9 July to 5 De- 
cember 1951. Admiral Burke’s keen dis- 
cernment and decisive judgment were of in- 
estimable value in countering enemy in- 
transigence, misrepresentation, and evasion 
with reasoned negotiation, demonstrable 
truth and conciliatory measures. As ad- 
viser to the Chief Delegate on all phases of 
the Armistice Conferences, he proffered time- 
ly recommendations for solutions of the 
varied intricate problems’ encountered. 
Through skillful assessment of enemy capa- 
bilities, dispositions, and vulnerable abili- 
ties and brilliant guidance of supporting 
staff officers [he] significantly furthered 
progression toward success of the United 
Nation’s first armed bid for world peace. 


In addition to the Navy Cross, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with gold star, 
the Legion of Merit with two gold stars 
and oak leaf cluster—Army—the Sil- 
ver Star Medal, the Commendation Rib- 
bon, the Purple Heart Medal—for 
wounds received while serving on board 
the U.S.S. Conway during July 1943—the 
Presidential Unit Citation Ribbon with 
three stars, and the Navy Unit Com- 
mendation Ribbon, Admiral Burke has 
the American Defense Service Medal, 
Fleet Clasp; the Asiastic-Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal with two silver stars and 
two bronze stars—12 engagements—the 
American Campaign Medal; World War 
II Victory Medal; Navy Occupation Serv- 
ice Medal, Europe Clasp; the National 
Defense Service Medal; and the Philip- 
pine Liberation Ribbon, Korean Service 
Medal, and United Nations Service 
Medal. He also has been awarded the 
Ul Chi Medal and the Presidential Unit 
Citation from the Renublic of Korea. 
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Spain: 25th Anniversary 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the people of Spain 
are celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
the beginning of a glorious victory over 
the dreaded communistic scourge. 

It is only fitting and proper that we 
salute the leader of those victorious 
forces, the great soldier-statesman, Gen. 
Francisco Franco. 

There is a traditional close relation- 
ship between the people of Spain and 
the people of the United States. The 
people of Spain and the Government of 
Spain are strong in their deep faith and 
their love of God and love of neighbor, 
and whenever we find the people of any 
nation who are possessed of such deep 
faith, we know that in the world of to- 
day, they are also bitterly opposed to 
Godless and atheistic communism. The 
current history of Spain is one of strong 
opposition to the international conspir- 
acy. I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of friendly and close relationship 


between the Government of the United . 


States and the Government of Spain, 
and particularly between the people of 
both countries. 

In the face of the threat to the entire 
world of atheistic and international com- 
munism, it is necessary for those who 
believe in and love God to unite to- 
gether in the common cause of preserv- 
ing the spiritual truths and ideals in 
which we all believe. 

It gives me great pleasure to con- 
gratulate and felicitate the great and 
noble people of Spain who are inextric- 
ably a part of our own culture and his- 
tory, as well as their distinguished Am- 
bassador Mariano de Yturralde who com- 
bines the highest qualities of a successful 
career diplomat. . 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports er 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government. publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 








Small Business Opinion of President Ken- 
nedy’s Tax Revision Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, at 
my request the National Fedcration of 
Independent Business recently completed 
a nationwide survey of small business 
opinion regarding President Kennedy’s 
tax revision program. 

Robert Metz, financial writer for the 
New York Times, comments on this sur- 
vey in an article published in the New 
York Times of Monday, July 10, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RESPONSE TO TAX PLAN—VIEWS OF BUSINESS- 
MAN ARE VARIED ON KENNEDY’S PROGRAM 
OF CREDITS 

(By Robert Metz) 

How do the butcher and the baker view 
taxation? The National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc., has just completed 
a nation-wide survey of small business re- 
garding President Kennedy’s tax revision 
program. 

In considering a number of facets of the 
President’s program, 891 businessmen 
answering a questionnaire revealed a variety 
of attitudes about taxation in general. 

Of particular interest were their comments 
on a novel administration plan to stimu- 
late economic growth through tax credits 
for investment in new plant and equipment. 
This is the most talked about proposal and 
the sole provision offering a major tax con- 
cession. 

The tax credit plan would allow businesses 
a three-way credit against taxes. There 
would be a credit of 15 percent for all plant 
and equipment spending in excess of present 
depreciation allowances, a credit of 6 per- 
cent on expenditures below present depre- 
ciation levels but in excess of 50 percent of 
depreciation already taken and a minimum 
10 percent credit for anything spent on new 
equipment up to the first $5,000. The latter 
would be for businessmen who cannot qualify 
for the other two. 

The total credit would be limited to 30 
percent of a single year’s tax bill and there 
are to be provisions aimed at preventing 
bunching of income and aimed at other 
methods of abusing the plan. 

The National Federation’s survey elicited 
replies regarding the tax credit plan from 
members in all 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. Here are a few: 

Heating-air conditioning contractor: “In 
my humble opinion, the purpose of the [tax 
credit] is to stimulate our economy. I 
would be against [it] at this time if we 
are [now] out of the recession as some busi- 
ness papers indicate.” 
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Rubber tire retailer: ‘I’m against all new 
taxes. If the President and the Congress 
would watch the spending of our money 
like a business does, we wouldn’t have to 
raise them. Too much giveaway. Too 
many crackpot professors running our 
Government.” 

Tire, battery, auto accessory wholesaler: 
“This would help us out of the depression.” 

General manufacturer: “Should not be 
qualified by 30 percent of any firm’s tax bill 
for a year, but by a maximum amount. 
This would give small businesses the greater 
help they need in competition with the 
giants.” 

Dairy farmer: “While all this appears to 
favor small business and stimulate spending, 
let’s beware that it might require further 
taxation from some other means which 
might nullify any gains.” 

Public accountant: “If the President 
wants to boost the economy, which I under- 
stand is his motive for this plan, why not 
increase the personal and dependency ex- 
emptions to $1,000? For the average fam- 
ily of four that would increase exemptions 
$1,600. This would place $320 in the con- 
sumer market per year for each family. I 
don’t know of a thing that would do more 
for the small businessman and the average 
wageearner. And I dare say that most of 
this money would eventualy wind up in the 
U.S. Treasury.” 

Supermarket operator: “Supermarket 
equipment becomes obsolete in 4 to 5 years.” 

Banker: “Let’s stop erosion of the dollar. 
There would then be no need for these 
‘adjustments’ in depreciation allowances. 
Are we so morally rotten that this erosion 
must go on?” 

Public accountant: “None of these propo- 
sals will be significant for the small ‘small 
business man.’ He needs freedom to handle 
depreciation to fit his needs.” 

Funeral director: “We have developed a 
psychology of depreciation instead of a psy- 
chology of growth, expansion and improve- 
ment. Taxation should never discourage 
capital improvement. Conservation of the 
taxpayer should be given consideration.” 

Real estate-insurance agency: “Anything 
which may reduce taxes and encourage 
growth is clearly desirable, but it’s unfortu- 
nate that we must pile further complexity 
on the already idiotically complex tax. situ- 
ation.” \ 

Real estate man: “Give with: one hand and 
take away with the other.” 

Retail merchant: “Yes, but only for plants 
that are prime movers in our defense needs. 
For making hula-hoops, no.” 

There have been hints that the Kennedy 
administration has been swayed by busi- 
nessmen who would rather have a flat 8-per- 
cent tax credit than the more complex three- 
way proposal before Congress. 

However, Congress is concerned by the 
fact that the tax credit plan would cost an 
estimated $1,700 million in Treasury revenues 
@ year—at least in the beginning. The 
President said that the lost revenues could 
be recovered through the closing of tax loop- 
holes and several of these would be closed 
under his tax plan. 

Few believe that all or most of the con- 
troversial loophole closing proposals can be 
pushed through Congress. Thus the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which writes 
tax bills, is involved in discussions over the 


advisability of the tax-credit plan without 
compensating measures to make up the rev- 
enue loss. 

A final decision as to how the bill will be 
written by the Ways and Means Committee 
is expected within 10 days, a source close 
to the committee said over the weekend. 





Support for H.R. 6900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of July 24, 1961. 

The Post here presents one of the very 
best arguments in favor of H.R. 6900: 
by maintaining this arbitrary 25-percent 
gold reserve requirement we run the risk 
of a gratuitous drain that would other- 
wise not take place. 

The editorial follows: 

GOLD RESERVE AND THE DOLLAR 


All has been quiet on the balance-of-pay- 
ments front for several months now. This 
affords a good opportunity to give thought, 
detachedly and free from pressure, to the 
requirement under which the Federal Re- 
serve must hold a reserve of gold or geld 
certificates equal to 25 percent of its liabil- 
ity. At present this reserve amounts to a 
little over $11 billion. Only about $6 bil- 
lion of free gold reserve is needed to meet 
a possible future drain. 

A congressional move earlier this year to 
modify the requirement threatened to give 
rise to so much public debate that it was 
quickly abandoned. The alarm of those who 
regard the requirement as essential to pro- 
tect the dollar is perfectly understandable. 
The question is whether the law still fulfills 
this function. 

The purpose of establishing a minimum 
reserve, obviously, is not that it should never 
be used. To declare the reserve altogether 
untouchable would put the United States 
in the position of the city which sought 
to assure a better supply of taxicabs by re- 
quiring that at least one cab had always to 
be present at every taxi stand. The purpose 
is to subject policymakers to a firm disci- 
pline before the reserve runs out. This disci- 
pline of the balance of payments has indeed 
made itself very powerfully felt in recent 
years. It has decisively influenced monetary 
and budget policy. One may doubt that it 
would have done so to a much lesser degree 
if the 25-percent requirement did not exist. 

On the side of the United States, in fact, 
the expectation prevails quite generally that 
in case of need the reserve would be em- 
ployed. The President has indicated this, 
and of course there is an escape clause under 
section 11—C of the Federal Reserve Act. But 
foreign holders of dollar balances cannot be 
entirely sure that all the gold is available. 
The longer we talk about the matter without 
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doing anything about it, the more doubtful 
they must become. If the United States 
should experience renewed gold losses as 
business expands here with increasing im- 
ports, the free reserve may shrink to a 
point where dollar holders may become seri- 
ously alarmed. Official holders may then 
decide to convert their dollars into gold 
rather than take a chance on having the 
door close in their face. By maintaining the 
requirement in force, in other words, the 
United “States may motivate a gratuitous 
drain that would otherwise not take place. 

To say that the reserve must not be eaten 
into on any account poses the possibility 
that the United States may not be able to 
meet its international obligations. The con- 
sequence would be a depreciation of the 
dollar in the international exchange market. 
That would mean to sacrifice the dollar in 
order to protect the gold reserve. Surely 
the matter ought to be the other way about. 
We must be prepared to sacrifice some gold 
in order to protect the dollar. 





The Marlboro (Vt.) Music Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
small town of Marlboro, Vt., is located 
one of the finest music schools to be 
found in America. Each year the school 
holds a music festival which attracts 
some of the world’s greatest musicians. 

This year the Marlboro festival is very 
ably described in an article written by 
Henry Raymont, a well-known UPI cor- 
respondent. The article was published 
in the Brattleboro Daily Reformer, of 
July 17, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Music FESTIVAL WINS Praise OF UPI WRITER 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following article was 
contributed by Henry Raymont, Latin Amer- 
ican diplomatic correspondent of the UPI 
Washington bureau since 1953, and a visitor 
to Marlboro for the past five summers. After 
a recent 6-month visit to Cuba, where he 
headed the UPI staff, Raymont was awarded 
& Nieman Fellowship to study at Harvard 
University next fall.) 

(By Henry Raymont) 

Much has been written about the excel- 
lence of the Marlboro music festival and of 
its significant contribution of reviving the 
fine art of chamber music. 

So much, perhaps, that music critics ap- 
pear to believe they no longer need to re- 
port about it. As a result, the American 
public is being deprived of an exciting, dy- 
namic story that far transcends its immense 
musical value. 

When the Marlboro School of Music was 
first established 11 years ago by a group of 
world renowned concert artists, critics flocked 
to hear what they hailed as the birth of a 
new, authentic chamber music movement in 
the United States. - 

Now the music departments of our major 
metropolitan newspapers occasionally send a 
scout up the Green Mountain trails to check 
and see that all is up to standard. The re- 
sult, a picture story here and there showing 
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work as usual in the white clapboard build- 
ings that make up the Vermont college. 

How can we explain this apparent indif- 
ference to an institution that was praised 
only last summer by the grand old man 
of chamber music, ‘cellist Pablo Casals, as 
“a temple of music.” 

The critics claim they need no more con- 
vincing that Rudolf Serkin, director of the 
school, is a phenomenal pianist and an emi- 
nent musician or that Alexander Schneider 
and Marcel Moyse inspire players like few 
other living conductors. 

As a political writer I would like to offer 
another explanation. Marlboro has been 
taken for granted, like so many other im- 
portant cultural and educational develop- 
ments in the United States. 

At a time when we are locked in an all- 
out ideological battle with communism our 
creative efforts take on profound social and 
political significance and to ignore them 
means to neglect one of the great sources of 
strength of a free society. 

When I interviewed Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro last February he argued for 3 hours 
how capitalist nations had become static and 
were doomed to lose the ideological struggle 
with communism. 

The underdeveloped nations of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia would inevitably 
look to the Soviet Union and to Communist 
China for growth and change, he said. 

This is also a central point in Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev’s conviction in the “in- 
evitable” triumph of world communism, 

It would therefore appear obvious that we 
should take every opportunity to demon- 
strate to the world the vitality and creative 
genius of our society. 

Many Western skeptics who doubt if we 
will have the will and resourcefulness to 
disprove the dogma that capitalism is 
doomed to decadence would do well to make 
an annual pilgrimage to Marlboro. 

I don’t think it is purely by accident that 
Vermont is now the site of some of the finest 
music making in the world. 

To those of us who believe that a free 
and open society can generate greater 
strength and vitality, and open broader ho- 
rizons than a totalitarian society, Marlboro 
is a welcome object lesson. 

An example of this vitality was provided 
this second weekend of public concerts. 

Saturday night offered a brilliantly played 
all-Vivaldi program. 

As on previous occasions Alexander Schnet- 
der directed the chamber orchestra from his 
seat in the concertmaster’s chair. Again he 
proved how he can fire his colleagues to vi- 
brant performances. 

Schneider doubled as soloist in the C ma- 
jor concerto, “The Repose,” showing fine 
restraint of his usually ebullient tempera- 
ment for the more subdued playing of the 
Italian baroque. 

Zvi Zeitlin and Arnold Steinhardt gave 
superb performances in the solo parts of two 
other violin concertos. 

Some 300 listeners—many braving a thick 
fog to reach the college—gave the artists 
such a sustained applause that they repeated 
the C major concerto for woodwind and 
strings. This work seemed particularly fit- 
ting for the fine ensemble which, is made up 
by players of considerable reputation as solo 
recitalists. 

A memorable performance of Schubert’s 
popular “Trout” quintet for piano and 
strings was the highlight of Sunday after- 
noon’s concert. 

The beauty of this piece, its lyricism and 
appealing gentleness received masterful 
treatment from Ruth Laredo, piano; Jaime 
Laredo, violin; Francis Tursi, viola; Made- 
line Foley, ‘cello, and Julius Levine, bass. 

The concert opened with Haydn’s Trio in 
G Major played by Rudolf Serkin, piano; 
David Soyer ’cello and Harold Jones, flute. 
Completing the first half of the program was 
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Haydn’s E flat Major Quartet performed by 
Sylvia Rosenberg and Alexander Schneider, 
violins; Samuel Rhodes, viola and Lorin 
Bernsohn, ’cello. 

Distinguished veterans musicians who 
have visited Marlboro readily conceded that 
the freshness and manifestly inspired quality 
of these concerts are rarely equalled in con- 
ventional concert halls anywhere in the 
world. 

Visitors are also impressed by the relaxed 
atmosphere and human warmth that ir- 
radiates from the stage of the converted 
dining hall that serves as the college’s audi- 
torium, where famed artists such as 
Schneider or Laredo just as readily take an 
unobtrusive place in the orchestra as play 
a solo part. 

This emphasis on music making in a group 
rather than the worship of the solist has 
led Serkin to describe Marboro as a “Republic 
of Equals” where master artists and young 
musicians share the same rights. 

Foreign observers have often commented 
that this attitude also typifies the egalitarian 
nature of the New England community. And 
perhaps there lies one reason why Vermonters 
have taken such pride in their new musical 
settlers. 

Like the Experiment in International 
Living begun in Putney, the Marlboro Music 
School enjoys widespread backing from local 
communities from Bennington to Brattle- 
boro. Both efforts seem to have translated 
into action President Kennedy’s appeal for 
Americans to develop and apply basic princi- 
ples of democracy to demonstrate that our 
society is far from the feeble giant Khru- 
shchev would like the world to believe. 





Mr. Ray Christiansen Explains What 
Strikes Really Mean to Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
the attention of our colleagues an inci- 
sive and thought-provoking article writ- 
ten by Mr. Ray Christiansen which re- 
cently appeared in the San Francisco 
Examiner entitled “What Strikes Really 
Mean to Employers.” 

Mr. Speaker, prior to my legislative 
service I served some 15 years negotiat- 
ing labor-management contracts. Dur- 
ing that period I came to understand 
well that as a general rule there was no 
victor as a result of a strike—neither 
labor, management nor the public, ex- 
cepting those occasions where employers 
were attempting to destroy a union or 
where there was a refusal to pay a liv- 
ing wage. In these situations there was 
no choice but to strike. I am personally 
familiar with the situations as delineated 
by Mr. Christiansen and on several oc- 
casions became aware of the lack of 
good faith bargaining on the part of 
management negotiators just in time to 
prevent a strike. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
commend this excellent commentary to 
your reading list and am hopeful many 
of our colleagues will find the opportunity 
to review Mr. Christiansen’s instructive 
article: 
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Wuat Srrrkes REALLY MEAN TO EMPLOYERS 
(By Ray Christiansen) 


“Are they really going to strike?” 

Of course they are—if the employer wants 
a strike. 

Few persons realize how often a strike can 
serve a useful management purpose. (And 
they’re so easy to get, too.) 

For one thing, a union walkout is a very 
cheap method of reducing surplus inven- 
tory. 

It also may be used to squeeze out com- 
petitors who are low on cash and high on 
overhead. 

A strike is a handy way of busting a weak 
union or weakening a strong one. 

And sometimes a strike is the only thing 
an employer can employ “to pound some 
sense into those knuckleheads.” 

SURE WAY 


All an employer has to do to make sure 
that he gets a strike is to insist on a wage 
cut. No union that negotiates pay cuts can 
stay in business very long. 

The strike invitation is sometimes made by 
offering a wage increase while insisting upon 
contractual changes that would result in a 
decrease in take-home pay. 

You undoubtedly have read from time to 
time that an employer was offering a 15 
cent an hour wage increase, and wondered 
how the union could be so foolish as to turn 
it down. 

What you probably didn’t know—and 
some unions are rather slow in pointing 
out such things—is that the employer’s 
package proposal might have produced a 
5 cent per hour pay cut. 

At the end of the three or four week 
strike, you may have read that the union 
settled for 15 cents an hour—the identical 
sum offered before the strike began. 


WRONG IMPRESSION 


If the union failed to tell you that the 
employer’s strike-provoking clauses were 
canceled out in the settlement, you may 
have received the impression that organized 
labor is led by a bunch of crackpots. 

As a matter of fact, there are some crack- 
pots among the American labor movement’s 
16 million members, and some of them have 
succeeded in taking over local union 
negotiations. 

In rare cases, employers have provoked 
strikes for the sole purpose of forcing “ob- 
jectionable” elements from positions of 
union leadership--and you can debate all 
night whether this is a good thing or bad. 


ON ULTIMATUMS 


You may decide for yourself how long an 
employer should engage in so-called “bar- 
gaining” with a mob that repeatedly issues 
“take it or leave it” ultimatums. 

He may accept the ultimatum once, and 
perhaps even twice, but there comes a day 
when he decides he has had enough. 

On the other hand, we have had strikes 
that reflect nothing more nor less than a 
breakdown in negotiations or a miscalcula- 
tion—like a bad call in a poker game. 

And the right to make either the bet or 
the call—and take the consequences—is 
cherished by many in both labor and man- 
agement. You hear few unions or employers 
demanding compulsory arbitration. 

During a recess in recent wage negotia- 
tions on the second floor of the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, the negotiators gathered in a 
corridor in two separate groups to discuss 
their next moves. 

A radio reporter, covering the meeting for 
the first time, asked a labor reporter which 
group was the union delegation. 

“The men in the expensive suits, of 
course,” came the quick reply. 

But why do some union officials insist on 
going around without a necktie? 
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“Well,” a tieless unionist explained, “I 
haven’t worn a tie since that beef on the 
cannery picket line. A girl grabbed my tie 
and hung on while three men clobbered me.” 

Guarded reports indicate that some smaller 
firms are causing trouble in various manage- 
ment bargaining units. 

Complaints of big company domination 
have been coming in. 

FEAR SQUEEZE 

Several union officials report that they 
have been approached by small employers 
who fear that they may be squeezed out of 
business. 

They wanted to know whether they would 
receive better union treatment in or out of 
their employer association. 





Career and Retirement of Adm. Arleigh 
Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcorp an article 
entitled “Wisdom Life Gave 31-Knot 
Burke,” written by Bob Considine and 
published in his column, dated July 28, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Wispom Lire GAVE 31-KNoT BurRKE 


New YorK.—That grand old salt, Arleigh 
Burke, retires as Chief of Naval Operations 
August 1, leaving behind a fabled career. 
“31-Knot Burke” won his name in 1943 while 
commanding Destroyer Squadron 23 in the 
Pacific—a post he reached only by a series 
of verbal depth charges he dropped in Wash- 
ington when, for a time, it appeared that he 
might serve out the war at the Naval Gun 
Factory. 

This “Little Beavers” Squadron 4 took 
part in 22 separate engagements between No- 
vember 1943, when it covered the landings on 
Bougainville, until February 1944. During 
that stretch, Burke ordered his ships steamed 
at just below the boiler-breaking point— 
hence the nickname. The squadron whacked 
out a Japanese cruiser, 9 destroyers, a 
submarine, 32 Zeroes and a small fleet of 
smaller ships. 

He moved on to carriers, flew hosts of mis- 
sions while‘holding the rare rank of commo- 
dore, and survived the Kamikaze bombing 
of the carrier Enterprise and Bunker Hill 
during the Okinawa campaign. 

Burke was-back in the war business during 
the Korean conflict, commanding Cruiser 
Division 5. He hangs up his hat after 37 
years, and a flock of medals and awards. 

They'll be quoting “Burkeisms” around the 
wardrooms for a long time to come. 

“Boredom comes from lack of work,” he 
wrote in open letter to an ensign. “Outline 
for yourself work to do each day. Make sure 
that you achieve something in your career 
each day. Never let a day go by when you 
don’t do something good—not for yourself 
but for somebody else and, more importantly, 
for your Navy and your country.” 

In reference to his nickname: “I only know 
that the enemy has less chance of hitting 
you at 31 knots or better than he does at 
slower speeds.” 
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On punctuality: “It’s unforgivable to be 
early—inexcusable to be late.” 

And, “If anybody has a choice between 
choosing an organization and choosing peo- 
ple, they should choose people and the 
organization will take care of itself.” 

“Lots of things money won’t buy. Money 
won’t buy the loyalty of a dog nor the love 
of a wife.” 

Asked where the Navy would be if Russia 
threw 300 ICBM’s at America, Burke 
scratched his jaw and said, “At sea, I hope.” 

A reporter asked him if there would ever 
be an ultimate weapon. 

“There’s no such thing as an ultimate 
weapon, any more than there is an ultimate 
wife,” Burke said. “People have been search- 
ing for both for a long, long time. They 
always find they’re not quite perfect.” : 

The Navy went atomic, and the Polaris 
system was perfected while Burke was at its 
helm. Burke dominated a big section of the 
world’s biggest office trap, the Pentagon, but 
it never threw him. “There are a lot of 
poisoned wells in this desert,” he liked to say. 

Good fishing, sir. You truly earned your 
rest. 





Crime Wave in District of Columbia?— 
Distortion by the Washington Post 
Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have thought there was 
a crime wave in the city of Washington, 
but last week I read in-the Washington 
Post that, according to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation figures, the crime wave 
was just a figment of my imagination. 
Then that afternoon I read an article 
in the Evening Star which noted that 
crime was indeed on the rise in the city 
of Washington. Using the same FBI 
report and citing some of the figures for 
crime categories, the Star news story 
indicated there was a real crime problem 
here in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Star, showing comparative figures 
for past years, noted that there had been 
a substantial increase in crime in the 
District in the categories of rape, rob- 
bery, burglary, murder, and auto theft. 
The crime situation here in the District 
of Columbia cannot be disguised. The 
Post has been complaining that other 
newspapers throughout the country were 
overplaying the crime situation in the 
Nation’s Capital. But their efforts to 
whitewash the situation stand starkly 
exposed by the Evening Star. 

I submit herewith an article by Gene 
Wortsman, Washington correspondent 
for the Birmingham Post-Herald, which 
shows how the Star and the Post played 
the same story: 

WASHINGTON PAPERS DIFFER ON CRIME IN THE 
DIstTrRIcT 
(By Gene Wortsman, Post-Herald 
correspondent) 

WASHINGTON, July 26.—In Washington, it 
all depends on which newspaper you read 
when seeking information about crime in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation this 
week released its annual crime report in the 
United States. 

The Washington Post, the morning news- 
paper which recently complained that 
southern newspapers were overplaying 
Washington crime, told its readers that 
crime is worse in other cities than here. 

it was a different story in the Evening 
Star. 

Said the Post: 

“The Washington area last year had fewer 
crimes in proportion to population than did 
14 other major metropolitan areas.” 

Said the Star: ; 

“The overall 12.5-percent increase in crime 
in the District of Columbia, although less 
than the national average, was higher than 
the average for the 47 cities with over 
250,000 population. The crime increase in 
these cities, over the 1959 figures, was 10.5 
percent, the FBI said.” 

CALLED LOW 


On another point, the Post reported: 

“The crimes of robbery and rape increased 
here at a greater rate than in the Nation as 
a whole, but the incidence of both crimes 
here remained low in proportion to popula- 
tion and in comparison with other cities.” 

Said the Star: 

“Reports from the District indicated that 
the increse in the number of robberies and 
rapes was far above the national average, and 
the increases for other malor categories kept 
pace with the national figures.” 

The Post bogged its story down by naming 
cities which exceeded Washington in inci- 
dences in the various crime categories. 

On the subject of robbery, the Post noted 
that the Washington metropolitan area, 
ranking 10th in size nationwide, ranked 7th 
in the number of robberies. It then said the 
area had fewer robberies than Cleveland. 
It did not mention the number of robberies 
nor the percentage increase here over last 
year. 

ROBBERY INCREASES 

The Star, on the same subject, said the 
largest crime increase in the District (not 
the metropolitan area which is larger) was 
robbery. 

“A total of 1072 were committed in the city 
in 1960 and 693 the preceding year.” The 
Star reported, “an increase of about 55 per- 
cent.” 

On the subject of rape, the Post gave no 
numbers. It reported that Washington 
ranked lith nationwide and named a few 
cities which had more. 

The Star said “the number of forcible 
rapes (here) increased about 27 percent from 
87 in 1959 to 111 last year.” 

Nor could the reader tell from the Post’s 
story the number of murders, burglaries and 
auto thefts occurring here in 1959 and 1960 
and the percentage difference in the 2 years. 

The Star cited those figures. 

Murders increased 6 percent from 74 in 
1959 to 81 in 1960; burglaries increased 18 
percent from 4,189 to 4,587, and auto thefts 
were up 9 percent from 1,958 to 2,003. 





Impacted School Area Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
charge petition is at the clerk’s desk to 
discharge a bill providing for a 2-year 
extension of the impacted school area 
legislation. 
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Some 3,800 of the Nation’s schoo] dis- 
tricts depend on the extension of these 
statutes in order to finance the educa- 
tion of the Nation’s schoolchildren. 
With such extension, these 3,800 school 
districts will be thrown into varying de- 
grees of financial chaos. 

I respectfully suggest that any Mem- 
ber desiring to do something beneficial 
for American education may avail him- 
self of the opportunity to sign this dis- 
charge petition. It would be tragic, in- 
deed, if inaction by the membership of 
this body resulted in the tragic conse- 
quences that inevitably would flow from 
failure by Congress to provide the im- 
paction funds. 





Convention Address by President of 
Communications Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Kansas City, Mo., recently had the honor 
of being host to the 2,500 delegates and 
guests attending the 23d annual conven- 
tion of the Communications Workers of 
America. We of Missouri were pleased 
to have them meet in one of our great 
cities. 

On June 19, the president of that 
union, Hon. Joseph A. Beirne, delivered 
the keynote address, giving his views on 
matters of interest not only in the labor 
movement in America, but also on other 
subjects of interest and concern to all 
Americans. 

Believing that many of my colleagues, 
as well as Members of the other body 
and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD may be interested in Mr. Beirne’s 
views on these topics, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from his address 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Excerpts From KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY PRESI- 
DENT JOSEPH A. BEIRNE AT THE 23D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO, Kansas City, Mo., 
JUNE 19, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, delegates, friends of the 

Communications Workers of America, it is 

always pleasant to come back to Kansas 

City, where in years past our union has 

written substantial chapters of its history of 

growth and progress. This is a city with a 

great tradition of liberalism, which is sym- 

bolized by that forward-looking, plain- 
speaking man from Independence—our 


‘friend, former President Harry S. Truman. 


He has a great love for the heritage of Amer- 
ican freedom, and a young man’s feeling 
that our country must always seek to move 
ahead—to raise the standards of its average 
people. 

A year ago, when we met in St. Louis, our 
country and its Government were in a mess. 
The disastrous U-2 affair had caused em- 
barrassment and despair to the United 
States. It led to humiliating incidents for 
the President of the United States. 
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In the first few months of the New 
Frontier we have come a long, long way. 

I look back with pride to the fact that 
before the Democratic Party convention 
opened, the President of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America had spoken out to 
endorse the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In accordance with the mandate of this 
convention a year ago, our executive board 
studied the platforms of the two parties and 
the record of the presidential candidates. It 
was easy to determine which party and 
which candidate in the 1960 election would 
be best for the working people of this Na- 
tion, and for our country’s best welfare 
throughout the world. 

We endorsed, and we worked hard for, and 
we applaud the record of the President of 
the United States, the brilliant leader of 
this Nation, John F. Kennedy. 

In his few short months in the White 
House, President Kennedy was faced with a 
recession that caused hardship for millions 
of Americans. The expansionist efforts of 
the Soviet Union challenged him in Laos 
and other distant parts of the world. In 
Cuba, a tinhorn demagog named Castro 
could gloat over the sorry outcome of an 
ill-executed invasion of freedom fighters. 

But our reverses are not the important 
thing. What is decisive is a new spirit of 
confidence and determination. As a nation, 
we are moving back to the high road. The 
American people and their Government are 
casting off the sluggish cloak of apathy. And 
we shall move ahead surely, steadily, to make 
this country a better country. Legislative 
programs that for years were in the congres- 
sional pigeonhole are being liberated. 

The minimum wage law has been improved 
for the first time since it was passed 23 years 
ago, coverage has been expanded, and work- 
ers in small telephone exchanges will now 
get long overdue benefits. We pushed for 
operators’ coverage for years. We are grati- 
fied that it has at last been written into the 
wage-hour law. 

Other bills are moving ahead. Aid to edu- 
cation, critically needed if our schools are 
to meet their responsibilities, has already 
passed the Senate. 

Programs designed to provide medical care 
for the aged still get attacked by the con- 
servative doctors of the Americal Medical 
Association; but this time it is different— 
we have an administration that is pledged 
to work for fair and adequate medical treat- 
ment for the Nation’s growing number of 
senior citizens. 

Housing programs, and plans to aid the 
depressed areas, and urgently needed opera- 
tions to rescue America’s big cities from 
blight and decay, are in the works. 

There’s even a new look at the National 
Labor Relations Board. Antilabor decisions 
and precedents are toppling, one after the 
other, as a result of the breath of fresh air 
that has penetrated into the Labor Board 
under the New Frontier. 

As trade unionists, and even more im- 
portant, as citizens, we can rejoice together 
that the new, young leadership provided by 
the Kennedy administration is wholeheart- 
edly striving to serve the best interests of 
our Nation and of the entire free world. 

But we do have a challenge. You and I. 
Our union, the CWA. Our labor movement, 
the AFL-CIO. Our economic society and our 
Government. 

And that challenge, as I see it, amounts 
simply to this. 

We have won a major battle against in- 
ertia, and fear, and the cult of do-nothing. 

Today, in America, we have the challeng- 
ing opportunity to do something—something 
positive. 

Let’s make certain we do the right things, 
in the right way. Let us make sure that we 
as citizens and trade unionists guide our 
union and our labor movement so that it 
can take maximum avantage of the oppor- 
tunities to perform good work. 
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For instance, let’s talk for a moment about 
the challenges created by automation and 
the new technology. The communications 
industry stands in the vanguard of utilizing 
new devices and new systems for the public 
service. 

You know, as I know, that the Bell System 
is doing advanced work on satellites which 
will handle microwave communications. 
Coast to coast telephone calls have been 
routed not over land lines but through radio 
signals—signals thrown into space and 
bounced off the Echo I satellite traveling 
way up there. 

The Beli System, indeed, wants to put its 
own satellite into space, to bounce back not 
only voice communication and television and 
the Lord only knows what else. 

This is one phase of communications 
progress. As citizens, we believe in it. We 
would not oppose it if we could * * * any 
more than we would want to go back from 
today’s telephone service and system to the 
kind which existed 25 or 50 years ago. 

The role of a forward-looking union is not 
to hark back to the “good old days”—which 
often weren’t so good, anyway. 

Our job is to move ahead with the tech- 
nological developments of this exciting 20th 
century. 

Our challenge is to make certain that we 
share the benefits to which our work and our 
experience contributes so much. 

As citizens and voters, we have a respon- 
sibility to help establish a fair climate for 
economic growth. 

As trade unionists, we have a responsibil- 
ity to demand that the solutions to the 
employment dilemma be worked out with us, 
in terms that make sense. Let’s make it 
crystal clear: We want to share progress, not 
stop it. 

Our program is to improve the standard of 
living, here and throughout the world. We 
want every man, woman, and child to have 
the benefits and opportunities that come 
from a prosperous economy. 

We want to use and enjoy most fully the 
new inventions and processes that our scien- 
tists discover and our industries develop. 
We want an economy that works for all the 
people. 

Fortunately, in this administration we have 
Government officials who recognize that au- 
tomation and new technology must serve all 
the people. And we are proud that our 
union is among the half-dozen represented, 
on a technical level, in a special automation 
committee established by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 

The Secretary of Labor is a man of wisdom 
and a very good friend of this union. He 
understands that the problem posed by au- 
tomation is how to achieve full technologi- 
cal efficiency, without significant and lasting 
unemployment. 

Like the President and like us, Arthur 
Goldberg wants to put automation to work 
to help people, to build the national econ- 
omy. If we can grow, we can create jobs. 
Growth is the answer, and growth we must 
have in this Nation of ours. 

There is no easy road to economic growth. 
What we do know is this: we won’t find the 
road to full production and full employment 
unless we look for that road. 

That’s one more reason why, over the long 
haul, our union and other unions must think 
hard and creatively, so that we can develop 
programs for legislation and collective bar- 
gaining that will make sense in the America 
of the future. 

For instance, the AFL-CIO has endorsed 
and is working for a bold million-dollar-a- 
year program for giving solid labor educa- 
tional training to Latin American trade 
unionists. 

This program is an outgrowth of the pio- 
neering work done by the Communications 
Workers with a few Latin American union 
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people at our educational center at Front 
Royal, Va. Now a group of unions, founda- 
tions, and private citizens will seek funds to 
train a much larger group—up to 150 a year. 

CWA, which has close fraternal ties with 
many unions in Latin America, will give this 
new educational project its special support 
and attention. 

Back in 1955, we joined the Postal Tele- 
graph & Telephone International, an. organ- 
ization of 1,800,000 communications workers 
in 55 countries of the free world. That affi- 
liation was a step forward for us, and I think 
it was a major turning point for PTTI. Our 
ideas about international affairs left the the- 
oretical stage and became practical methods 
for helping workers in other nations build 
democratic unions. 

Let me tell you one story about how CWA 
and its members do practical work in this 
field. A while back, thanks to the suggestion 
of Vice President Hackney and District Di- 
rector Knecht, a plan was evolved in District 
9 to do a constructive job in the field of good 
neighbor relations. Each local in the dis- 
trict contributed only $2 a month; but look 
at what those $2 accomplish each month. 

Those small, regular contributions from 
the locals of district No. 9, permit a man 
in Ecuador, in South America, a man named 
Pepe Larko, to work as a fulltime or- 
ganizer for his communications union there. 
Throughout Ecuador, Pepe Larko is always 
on the move, building his union, carrying 
the important message of economic develop- 
ment in that underdeveloped country. 
Thanks to district No. 9 and Pepe Larko, 
better conditions are at hand for the workers 
of Ecuador, and democracy is a little 
stronger. 

In this country of ours, a union today 
cannot be concerned just with pay scales 
and vacations and privileges and benefits. 
It must think big. CWA is not a juke 
box, which takes your dime and plays a pretty 
little tune. Ours is an organization of 
thoughtful patriots of the United States and 
Canada. 

We in the Communications Workers of 
America are a devoted group of hard-working 
people, who use our heads and our hands to 
service a great communications network. 

We are passionately devoted to democracy’s 
cause. We know the glories of liberty, be- 
cause, in the words of the late Elmer Davis, 
“we were born free.” 

We in CWA have always shown our willing- 
ness to fight freedom’s battles. We do not 
question whether we should fight the good 
fight for humanity; our quesiton is how we 
can carry on our responsibilities most ef- 
fectively, and we do this for the sake of 
our families, our community, our Nation, and 
the entire world. 

And I hope to God we will be ever thus. 





What Can You Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the re- 
marks of Senator THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, proposing a program of indi- 
vidual responsibility in combating the 
alarming centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, were incorporated 
in an editorial published in the Hamp- 
ton (N.H.) Union, Thursday, July 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in the newspaper, Edward S. Sea- 
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vey, Jr., editor, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Can You Do? 


Disillusionment with the trend toward 
centralization of power in Washington is 
becoming widespread. People are increas- 
ingly alarmed at the control and regulation 
by our Federal Government of more and 
more aspects of their everyday lives and ac- 
tivities. 

An often asked question today is, “What 
can I, as an individual, do to stop the growth 
of power in Washington and the growing in- 
roads on my freedom?” 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, 
South Carolina, only recently offered some 
pretty sound advice on the subject of ac- 
quiring the “do it yourself” habit, pointing 
out in Human Events that “there are almost 
180 million people in the United States and 
when considered from the standpoint of the 
impact which one individual could have on 
national policy, a lone person, or even a 
small group, appears powerless. The corner- 
stone of our Republic is local self-govern- 
ment; but how is an individual to preserve 
it against the awesome power already 
amassed in the Nation’s Capital? 

“The best way to protect local self-gov- 
ernment is to exercise it. If you have a 
problem, first try to solve it yourself as an 
individual; and if that isn’t possible, seek 
a solution through cooperative effort of in- 
dividuals, without bringing any level of gov- 
ernment into the picture. If government 
action is essential, turn first to the lowest 
level of government—town, city, or county. 
Only as a last resort should solutions be 
sought through the agency of the State, and 
above all, don’t drop your problem in the 
lap of the National Government, unless your 
problem falls clearly within one of the spe- 
cifically delegated powers in the Constitu- 
tion. 

“Long ago, in a day of a much wiser and 
more judicial Supreme Court, a decision, 
Wickard V. Filburn (1942), included this 
practical observation: ‘It is hardly a lack 
of due process for Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.’ The moral is that 
if you get money from Washington, you get 
control along with it. 

“The power concentrated in the National 
Government didn’t just happen. It piled up 
there as a result of the money poured out 
on demand of many, many people, who found 
it an easier way than solving their own 
problems. Also, pressure groups find it 
easier to push 1 button in Washington 
rather than 50 in the States. The same de- 
mand continues today, still in the name 
of the people, if not actually by them. 

“For example, the US. conference of 
mayors met in Washintgon last month. The 
news article reporting the meeting was en- 
titled ‘Mayors Ask Broad Federal Aid.’ The 
report stated the mayors, with only two 
voices raised in dissent, ‘urged more Fed- 
eral help from the whole spectrum of urban 
concerns, including juvenile delinquency.’ 
Among other things, they endorsed the 
creation of a new Executive Department for 
Urban Affairs. 

“Such action by mayors is an admission 
that cities, the unit of government most 
local in character, cannot or will not meet 
and solve their own problems and provide 
their own services. How can we expect local 
self-government to survive if the chief execu- 
tives of the most local governments loudly 
proclaim the insufficiency of local self-gov- 
ernment? 

“The reinstitution and reinvigoration of 
local self-government should begin at home. 
Because our Nation is constituted as a re- 
public, the individual can do something 
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about the shift of power to Washington by 
working in his own community. There he 
has friends and neighbors whom he can 
alert and enlist for support. An individual 
can demand that city problems be solved 
by the city. 

“Nothing is gained by money flowing back 
from Washington, for before it flows back, 
more of it must flow up to Washington 
from the local communities. Much is lost, 
however, from money flowing back from 
Washington, for the power to control flows 
up to Washington with the money but never 
returns. 

“If you are one of those disturbed by the 
amount of power which the National Gov- 
ernment exercises over your life and con- 
duct, you can halt the trend by joining in 
the move to ‘do it yourself. And while 
you’re at it, make sure your local elected 
officials—town, county, and State—abide by 
the same rule and don’t turn to Washing- 
ton, hand outstretched, palm upward. 





The Free-Choice Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at a 
time when the principle of self-determi- 
nation is being championed by the newer 
nations and exploited by the Soviet 
Union, it will be interesting to note the 
worldwide reaction to this country’s 
proposal of self-determination for the 
people of Germany. 

If called upon to take a stand, will the 
new countries of Africa and Asia re- 
main true to this principle as it affects 
Germany or employ the double standard? 
Can the Soviet Union be moved into liv- 
ing up to her wartime commitments or 
will her usual duplicity again prevail? 

These questions and others are dis- 
cussed by Author Kathleen Teltsch in an 
excellent article entitled “The Free- 
Choice Issue,” which appeared in yes- 
terday’s edition of the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FREE-CHOICE ISSUE: AFrro-ASIANS 
CHAMPIONED THE CONCEPT—WILL THEY 
Back It on GERMANY? 

(By Kathleen Teltsch) 

The Asian and African countries, in their 
devotion to nationalism have compelled the 
great powers, to accept the principle of self- 
determination. Now, the West proposes that 
the same concept be applied to Germany to 
counter the Soviet threat on Berlin. 

It might be supposed that the new coun- 
tries would sympathize and support such a 
move; but there is no certainty that this will 
be the case. 

For them the principle of the free choice 
championed by President Wilson is mean- 
ingful when applied to the small and weak 
or the dominated. It is right for Angola, for 
Algeria and for the remaining French and 
British holdings. 

But it seems that the new countries are 
not so certain about its applicability in the 
case of a mighty and prosperous European 
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power. They deny that this implies a dou- 
ble standard. But they feel that the doctrine 
of self-determination is relevant to colonial 
territories. 

Moreover, self-determination—like jus- 
tice—and right—has many meanings, de- 
pending on the political position of the 
interpreter. 

To the Communist bloc, it, of course, 
means the former colonial powers must di- 
vest themselves of all that remains of their 
once great oversea empires. 

Premier Khrushchev was able to exploit 
this popular notion in the United States last 
fall by drumming for immediate indepen- 
dence for everyone—ready or not. 

THE CONGO EXAMPLE 


The Soviet proposition was patently un- 
workable and potentially dangerous in the 
eyes of Western nations aware that unpre- 
pared States stand to repeat the experience 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Although the United Nations General As- 
sembly refused to adopt Mr. Khrushchev’s 
declaration on colonialism, it did approve 
an Asian-African version for immediate 
steps toward independence. And this has 
provided new fuel. 

In recent years, the United States has 
found occasion to make the principle a major 
issue of foreign policy. One grand effort was 
during the 1952 election when General Eisen- 
hower pledged that the Republicans would 
work for the peaceful liberation of captive 
peoples living under Soviet domination and 
assist them in their rights to self-determina- 
tion. 

More recently the suppression of Tibet’s 
autonomy and way of life by the Chinese 
Communists raised the issue anew. 

If the newer African nations have dis- 
played one consistent sentiment it is their 
wish to keep away from the basic conflict 
of East and West. This has been seen in 
their reluctance to participate in the debates 
in the Assembly on what they regard as 
cold war items. 

On the other hand they are happy to have 
big-power support for issues they hold im- 
portant, colonialism in particular. 

The Soviet Union without a colonial his- 
tory in Africa has been able to make the 
most of this situation. On occasion, the 
United States also has taken a position popu- 
lar with the Africans, as on Angola when 
it split with its NATO allies and also urged 
acceleration of the Portuguese colony toward 
self-government. 

BASIC PRINCIPLE 


The records of the Assembly alone show 
numberless occasions on which mention has 
been made of this principle or of its promi- 
nent position as the first article of the 
charter. 

It would appear that, among the newer 
nations, there is a strong and sincere dedi- 
cation to the principle. But equally strong 
or stronger is the newer nation’s determi- 
nation to avoid involvement in the cold war, 
and the Soviet-Western crisis on Berlin is 
just that. 

However, the possibility is not ruled out 
that these nations, so chary about involve- 
ment in the present issue, might: be moved 
themselves to bring the issue to the United 
Nations if they felt there was imminent 
danger of hostilities and their own security 
was threatened. They might act if the pres- 
ent crisis reached what one Western observer 
in the United Nations calls the flash stage. 


LAYING THE GROUND 


At present there is no indication at what 
point the United States sees the issue com- 
ing to the United Nations. But the ground 
already has been laid in the firm position 
taken in the U.S. note last Monday to the 
Soviet Union. 

“There will be no real solution of the Ger- 
man problem, nor any real tranquillity in 
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central Europe, until the German people are 
reunified in peace and freedom on the basis 
of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determination.” 

It can be expected that the United States 
would be prepared to build its case on this 
key issue of self-determination. The argu- 
ment would be that the Soviet Union pro- 
fesses to be the champion of self-determina- 
tion for Asians, Africans and Latin Ameri- 
cans, but is unwilling to live up to its war- 
time commitments to let the peoples of 
Eastern Europe make their own choice by 
freely held elections. 

REMINDER ON GERMANY 


There are other supporting arguments, in- 
cluding the compelling one of the outpour- 
ing of refugees from East Germany at the 
rate of 1,000 each day. 

Nonetheless, there is a feeling that it will 
not be simple to convince and get the sup- 
port of the countries outside of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization group. 

The newer nations in particular have not 
been out in this political World long enough 
to give indication of how they will react 
to an issue as complex as the one now 
raised. 

It has been suggested by some that, should 
the issue be aired in the United Nations, 
it would serve as a test of the political ma- 
turity of the newcomers to make judgments. 
But there are few who have sufficient de- 
tachment to be able to look on this as a po- 
litical exercise, rather than as the danger- 
ously explosive issue that it is. 





New Council Formed To Promote 
Tourism in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
vacation time, millions of Americans will 
be packing up to get away from it all; 
to travel and see new and old faces and 
places; to enjoy recreational, educa- 
tional, cultural, and other activities; to 
experience a renewal in body, mind, and 
spirit. 

Earlier I extended a warm, friendly 
invitation to Senators and their con- 
stituents to visit Wisconsin. 

Truly a land of milk and honey, Wis- 
consin offers warmly human hospital- 
ity; great scenic beauty in natural lands 
of serene, beautiful forests, murmuring 
streams, and mirror lakes; unlimited op- 
portunity for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tional, educational, and cultural activi- 
ties; the handclasp of friendship from a 
great people. 

Across Badgerland, also, visitors will 
find good accommodations in our hotels 
and motels and wonderful food in our 
restaurants. 

Recently a new organization on Wis- 
consin Travel and Tourism has been 
formed to advance a tourist and recrea- 
tion program. 

Reflecting also the enterprising spirit 
of our citizens, I ask unanimous consent 
to have an article from the Wisconsin 
Restaurateur printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Restaurateur, 
July 1961] 


NEw CouNcIL ForMED To PROMOTE TOURISM 


A new organization, the On Wisconsin 
Travel and Tourist Council, has been formed 
for the purpose of advancing the tourist and 
recreation business of Wisconsin. 

Two meetings have been held, the first in 
Milwaukee and the second in Madison. The 
latter was attended by Frank Hausheer, ex- 
ecutive director of the Wisconsin Chamber 
of Commerce, who discussed the interest of 
the State chamber in promoting tourism in 
Wisconsin. It was also announced that the 
chamber would take active membership in 
the council along with official representa- 
tives of statewide nonprofit associations who 
are yet to be solicited for membership. 

E. A. Conforti, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Restaurant Association, discussed 
purposes of the new organization and said 
the council should “serve as a spark plug in 
getting all people and all business pulling 
together and in the same direction.” He 
felt the council should provide imagination, 
promotional ideas, and new plans for getting 
all industries to advertise Wisconsin in their 
publicity and advertising programs. 

Further aims of the council are to “sup- 
port the efforts of all existing private or- 
ganizations and public agencies to promote 
tourism and recreation, and to create a Wis- 
consin image concerning the unique advan- 
tages of our State as a place to live, relax, 
and travel.” , 

Officers and directors of the council are: 
Jack Olson, Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce, president; Conforti, vice presi- 
dent; and L. G. Monthey, University of Wis- 
consin, secretary-treasurer. They will hold 
office until the first annual meeting in the 
fall of 1961. 

Other directors attending were: John Ger- 
lach, secretary, Wisconsin Motel Association; 
Robert Griffith, secretary, Resort Association 
of Wisconsin; August Hundt, Automobile 
Association of America; Ervin Schmidt, Re- 
tail Gasoline Dealers Association of Wiscon- 
sin; and Pat Wilsie, Wisconsin State Hotel 
Association. 

Also at the meeting were H. L. Ashworth, 
executive secretary, Wisconsin Hotel Asso- 
ciation; Dorothy Geiser, Arthur Towel & 
Co.; and Sam Sherman, Pabst Brewing Co. 





Results Disprove the Boasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a free 
enterprise system based on private in- 
dustry and individual initiative, has been 
the cornerstone of American success. 

The following editorial in the Ports- 
mouth (N.H.) Herald of Thursday, July 
13, briefly and clearly states that where 
free competitive system is allowed to 
flourish, economies are booming in the 
Far East. 

The success of private industry in 
Japan, Thailand, and Hong Kong is con- 
trasted in the editorial to the sluggish 
economies of nations bogged down in 
Communist and socialist government 
controls. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, printed in the newspaper pub- 
lished by Justin D. Hartford, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RESULTS DISPROVE THE BOASTS 


Nikita Khrushchev, who does not put one 
in mind of a shrinking violet even at his 
quietest, has done more bragging than usual 
of late. He has had much to say about 
Soviet production, and about the general 
virtues of communism as a system for get- 
ting ahead in the world. 

Such braggadocio, coupled with the spate 
of propaganda continually issuing from Mos- 
cow and Peiping, doubtless tends to wear 
down the uncommitted listener. But a check 
of actual results would cause neutrals to 
wonder about Khrushchev’s claims for so- 
cialism’s superiority in the development of 
national economies. 

An observer trained in the economics of 
national growth recently returned from an 
extensive tour of east and south Asia. The 
contrast he saw in progress by those coun- 
tries which had chosen the way of free en- 
terprise, as opposed to those bogged down 
in government planning and state owner- 
ship, was a revelation. 

Japan, Thailand, and Hong Kong are in 
the midst of business booms which produce 
an abundance of goods for their own popu- 
lations, with enough left over for a profitable 
foreign trade. India, Burma, and Indonesia, 
states trying socialism, are bogged down in 
economies directed through centralized gov- 
ernment control. Japan is an exceptionally 
brilliant example of what private industry 
can do when freed from the fetters of war- 
time political domination. Japanese cities 
are the bright spots of the Orient, their liv- 
ing standards unmatched anywhere in the 
Far East. 

These concrete examples of the superiority 
of a fundamental Western liberal idea can- 
not be hidden by bombast extolling the par- 
tial, meager successes in Russia and Red 
China. A plethora of Communist theory and 
promises is no match at all for a booming 
free enterprise economy which really delivers 
the goods. 





Clarification of Draft and Reserve Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a stimu- 
lating editorial entitled “Clarify Draft 
and Reserve Plans,” published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28, 1961, 
on the subject of clarification of the 
draft reserve plans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLARIFY DRAFT AND RESERVE PLANS 

One of the first—and most humane—steps 
that must be taken in the process of 
strengthening America’s Armed Forces is a 
clarification of every young man’s draft or 
Reserve status. 

President Kennedy and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara have asked authority to put 
up to 250,000 more men into full-time serv- 
ice, which, under the circumstances, cer- 
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tainly does not seem an overwhelming 
request. But they have not spelled out yet 
which 250,000 they mean—draftees? (The 
draft quotas will top 20,000 monthly in 
September, meaning an increase all around— 
in Pennsylvania aione it will jump from 
around 500 to 1,400 or more.) Ready Re- 
serve? (These include men in the first 2 
years after their regular 2-year hitch, but 
how many has not been stated.) National 
Guard or Reserve organizations? (The only 
word so far is “not yet.”) 

Understandably, these matters take some 
time to iron out. Recruiting of volunteers— 
which apparently has taken a big jump since 
the President’s speech—must also be counted 
in before any final decisions. 

Nevertheless, in every home in the Nation 
in which there is a young man between 18 
and 23, the question of the hour is whether 
he will be one of those called. Draft officials 
already have stated that they will be as 
considerate as possible and that it is un- 
likely that any college careers will be inter- 
rupted—right away. That, probably, is as 
much as they are able to say with any surety 
so far. 

But we hope that some order will evolve 
rapidly from the present near-chaos so that 
young bridegrooms, for instance, will know 
with a fair degree of certainty how long they 
may expect to have to establish their new 
homes; or young men just starting in busi- 
ness may be able to figure out which of 
several possible next steps would be best. 

It hardly needs mentioning, perhaps, that 
the fathers and mothers of potential service- 
men are on tenterhooks, too, and deserve not 
only sympathy in their uncertainty but as 
much factual information as possible. 

We realize, as America goes into this new 
“in between” phase, that the whole country 
is entering upon a new sort of experience, 
far from the most enjoyable, and that honest 
mistakes and bafflements are to be expected. 
H>wever, in view of the fashion in which 
the Defense Secretary has taken hold in his 
new position, we think it not unreasonable 
to expect prompt response in laying out clear 
lines of action to take on expectable prob- 
abilities. 

This situation is not so easily defined, or 
separated into black and white, as the situa- 
tion of 1916 or 1939. There is no actual war 
of major physical dimensions in process. 
With intelligence, hard work and even a 
minimal amount of accommodation, there 
may never be. But we have to be ready. 

So the administration and the Defense 
Department find themselves in a situation 
which is not exactly comparable to others 
which have gone before; possibly they are 
not sure that such precedents as we have 
are altogether applicable. 

But with the lives and fortunes of so many 
voung people intimately bound up with 
“what happens next,” we think it is not too 
much to ask of our military leaders to define 
as precisely and promptly as they can just 
what and whom they want. 

When America knows what must be done, 
it has never failed to do it. 





Just Who’s Distorting What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the film 
taken by newsreel cameras of the riots 
against the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities in San Francisco 
last year entitled “Operation Abolition” 
has, as we all know, seriously hurt the 
Communists and their friends in this 
country. When it set back their time- 
table for abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, it, there- 
fore, became necessary to attempt to dis- 
credit this film. 

Mr. M. Stanton Evans, in an excellent 
article published in National Review, 
unmasks this attempt to discredit the 
film. 

The article, Mr. Speaker, follows: 

Just WHOoO’s DistorRTING WHAT? 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 


During the past 6 months, the battle over 
America’s internal security program has 
found its sharpest focus since the passing of 
Senator Joe McCarthy. Since the fall of 
1960, the emotional energies of liberals and 
determined anti-Communists alike have been 
poured into a bitter controversy over a docu- 
mentary film entitled “Operation Abolition.” 

Operation Abolition portrays a student 
demonstration against the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in San Francisco, 
last May 12, 13, and 14. It shows student 
protests outside San Francisco’s City Hall; 
disruptive tactices by identified .Commu- 
nists in the hearing room and, finally, a 
serio-comic tableau in which city police re- 
move demonstrating students from the 
premises, spraying them with fire hoses and 
sliding them down a long marble stairway. 

The film, an official HUAC document, de- 
scribes the demonstration as Communist- 
inspired, intermittently singling out one or 
another of the dramatis personae as a pro- 
fessional Communist agitator. It sums up 
the episode as a frightening example of how 
guileless students can be manipulated by 
the Communist Party. 

Operation Abolition has become an unex- 
pected bestsellers. An estimated 700 copies 
of it are in circulation around the country, 
and a grand total of 15 million people are 
believed to have seen it. By and large, view- 
ers react strongly to what they see; most 
find the film a startling presentation of what 
can happen in America under Communist 
auspices. 

The net effect is to alert the viewer to the 
dangers of internal communism, to demon- 
strate that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is doing a needed and 
often difficult job, and that enemies of the 
committee are sometimes less than cour- 
teous in their opposition to it. 

Such conclusions are distasteful to various 
elements on the left, which have long main- 
tained as articles of faith that there is no 
danger from internal communism; that the 
House committee is therefore a needless and 
even harmful appendage of Government; and 
that its opponents are sensitive idealists 
concerned with the amenities of “the open 
society.” The liberal community has thus 
rushed forward in an angry counterattack. 
The film, they charge, is a composite of dis- 
tortions, grossly misrepresenting what hap- 
pened in San Prancisco. 

Some of the most vehement charges 
against “Operation Abolition” have been 
leveled by the Washington Post—couched in 
terms like “propaganda movie,” “menda- 
ciously distorted,” “forgery by film,” “warps 
the truth,” “falsification of facts,” “curious 
little film fraud,” “elaborately distorted.” 
Stating the two principal complaints against 
the film, the Post says: 

“The film warps the truth in two impor- 
tant respects. First, it suggests as its main 
thesis that the demonstrations were Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-led. Dili- 
gent inquiry has led us to a conviction that 
this charge is wholly unjustified. It cannot 
be asserted, of course, that no Communists 
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took part in the demonstrations. But the 
main body of students who picketed the 
committee hearings in protest were inspired 
only by their own valid and thoroughly 
creditable indignation at the committee’s 
conduct; and they were led by fellow stu- 
dents loyal to American ideals and acting in 
accordance with that loyalty. 

“Second, the film attempts to represent 
the rioting which followed the student pro- 
test as resulting entirely from student vio- 
lence and disorder. In point of fact, the 
San Francisco police acted with altogether 
needless brutality, turning fire hoses on 
students whose protests were not flagrantly 
unruly.” 

To test the validity of such criticisms, 
we must reconstruct the events of May 12- 
14, concentrating on three principal ques- 
tions: (a) Do authorities on the scene attest 
the accuracy of the film? (b) Is there cor- 
roborating evidence for the charges of Com- 
munist manipulation and student violence? 
(c) What are the facts about particular dis- 
tortions charged to the film? 


EYEWITNESS REPORTS 


A. On the general question of the film’s 
accuracy, numerous eyewitnesses have af- 
firmed that “Operation Abolition” is a faith- 
ful portrayal of the student demonstrations. 
Mayor George Christopher of San Francisco 
says: “The pictures, I believe, speak for them- 
selves: They are true. They are authentic. 
They tell the real story and, of course, at 
the same time, they are most unfortunate, 
to say the least.” 

Enemies of the film have attempted to im- 
peach Christopher’s testimony by arguing 
that he was absent during the critical phase 
of the demonstrations which brought the 
violence. Christopher has replied to this 
charge with the following telegram: “May- 
or’s Office is directly across the hall from 
meeting room of committee. For 2 days I 
witnessed all proceedings. There was gen- 
eral disorder, booing, loud shouting, chant- 
ing, and derision of committee, obstructing 
their processes. I was absent only 1% hours 
during second day at lunchtime but wit- 
nessed every other phase and can attest to 
veracity of film. Police had every reason to 
evict rioters long before they resorted to this 
action. Sympathizers who were never pres- 
ent endeavor now to find my short absence 
as disqualifying me for adequate appraisal. 
This is in line with usual tactics.” 

Reporter Dave Hope of the Oakland Trib- 
une, who was on hand during the demon- 
strations and the violent interlude of the sec- 
ond day, says: “From the audience reaction, 
I would say it [Operation Abolition] is ex- 
tremely effective and that is why extraor- 
dinary effort is made to discredit it. For 
those who took part in the riot and their 
apologists, the film is just too accurate, too 
revealing. That’s why it is so bitterly 
attacked.” 


MR. HOOVER’S STATEMENT 


B. Our second level of inquiry concerns 
the two broad charges—that the film falsely 
claims Communist inspiration and direction, 
and falsely represents the students as the 
instigators of violence. 

For proof of Communist influence, the in- 
quiring citizen must turn to those whose job 
it is to collect information against Com- 
munist activities, and to identify Commu- 
nist enterprises when they transpire. Un- 
questionably, America’s leading authority 
on such matters is J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Here is what Hoover says about the demon- 
strations: 

“It is vitally important to set the record 
straight on the extent to which the Commu- 
nists were responsible for the disgraceful and 
riotous conditions which prevailed during 
the HCUA hearings. It is vitally important 
that not only the students involved in that 
incident, but also students throughout the 
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Nation whom Communists hope to exploit in 
similar situations, recognize the Communist 
tactics which resulted in what experienced 
west coast observers familiar with Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics have termed the 
most successful Communist coup to occur 
in the San Francisco area in 25 years.” 

When the committee announced its hear- 
ings in the San Francisco area, Hoover says, 
“It was mandatory for Communists to [do]— 
everything possible to disrupt the hearings 
as part of the overall aim to destroy the 
HCUA. The first objective of the Party was 
to fill the scene of the hearings with demon- 
strators. The second was to incite them to 
action through the use of mob psychology.” 

Hoover goes on to explain the organiza- 
tional effort in San Francisco and on nearby 
college campuses of such known Commu- 
nists as Archie Brown, Mickey Lima, Roscoe 
Proctor, Merle Brodsky, Douglas Wachter and 
others—the last-named a student at the 
University of California, who was an official 
delegate to the 1959 convention of the Com- 
munist Party. 

When the demonstrators had been mobil- 
ized, according to Hoover’s summary, the 
Communists moved into the second phase 
of their campaign—inciting the students in- 
to defiance of the law and the subsequent 
eruption of violence. 

Hoover’s statement is supported by the 
local authorities in San Francisco, including 
Mayor Christopher. “Known Communists,” 
Christopher says, “and I repeat this em- 
phatically, known Communists were in the 
lead of this demonstration.” Matthew Car- 
berry, Sheriff of San Francisco County, told 
this reporter: “The people stirring these 
students up, and bringing them to an emo- 
tional pitch, were well-known Communists 
in the San Francisco area.” Police inspector 
Michael Maguire testified that he had seen 
agitational activities among the students, by 
Archie Brown and Merle Brodsky, two of the 
Communist functionaries called to testify 
before the committee. 

Thus every relevant authority supports the 
film’s assertion that the riots, notwithstand- 
ing the Washington Post’s “diligent inquiry,” 
were indeed “Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-led.” 

What of the second half of the contro- 
versy—as to whether the students provoked 
the violence, or whether the police were 
guilty of “unnecessary brutality”? This 
point is somewhat more difficult to estab- 
lish than that of Communist influence, since 
it involves reconstruction of a confused epi- 
sode which no single observer could grasp 
in its entirety, and which was not captured 
by the newsreel photographers. 

The film says violence erupted when a stu- 
dent jumped over a police barricade and 
struck an officer with his own night stick. 
Its critics make much of the fact that this 
episode does not actually appear in the film— 
neglecting to mention that the film’s state- 
ment is taken almost verbatim from Hoover's 
report. Hoover says: 

“One of the demonstrators provided the 
spark that touched off the flame of violence. 
Leaping a barricade that had been erected, 
he grabbed an officer’s night stick and began 
beating the officer over the head. The mob 
surged forward as if to storm the doors, and 
a police inspector ordered the firehose 
turned on.” 

The film’s narration is a faithful para- 
phrase of these words: “One student pro- 
vides the spark that touches off the violence 
when he leaps over a barricagle, grabs a po- 
lice officer’s night stick, and begins beating 
the officer over the head. As the mob surges 
forward to storm the doors, a police inspector 
orders that the firehoses be turned on.” 

It is of course possible, if not likely, that 
Hoover’s report is itself mistaken. But it 
is noteworthy that contemporary newspa- 
per reports contain the same story. The 
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San Francisco News-Call Bulletin for May 
14, 1960, reported: 

“Judges in upstairs courtrooms were com- 
plaining the racket was interfering with due 
processes of law. Patrolman Ralph 
Schaumleffel, 33, standing guard, was 
trampled underfoot as a stampede to the 
hearing room began. One of the mob * * * 
wrested the policeman’s billy club from his 
hand and walloped him on the head. An- 
other kicked him in the groin.” 

And the San Francisco Examiner for the 
same date had this account: 

“The riot apparently was triggered shortly 
before 1:30 p.m. when the mob rushed the 
door of the supervisor’s chambers. When 
all the seats in the chambers were filled, 
Patrolman Ralph Schaumeleffel, on duty at 
the door, closed it, informing the crowd 
there were no more seats. The mob then 
climbed over the barricades and stormed the 
door, knocking Schaumleffel down.” 

Dave Hope of the Oakland Tribune says: 
“I didn’t hear any orders, but I did hear the 
police ask, even beg, the students to be 
quiet and to leave the city hall. All through 
the morning the police were polite and 
courteous. Even when the mob’s mood 
turned ugly after the noon recess, and the 
hose were brought out, the students were 
warned repeatedly for a period of at least 
10 minutes before the water was turned on. 
That didn’t happen until one student 
grabbed an officer’s night stick and slugged 
him with it.” 


DIVERSIONARY TACTICS 


Thus it becomes apparent that, not only 
does the film’s account conform to the best 
information available—namely, Hoover's re- 
port and the testimony of reporters on the 
scene—but that it was quite clearly based 
on such accounts to begin with. If, in the 
confusion of that moment, events trans- 
pired differently from the description con- 
tained in the film’s narrative, that would not 
establish a distortion on the part of the 
committee. It would simply establish that 
the best available sources could not record 
the event in full. 

The liberal attitude on this issue, I think, 
is typical of the diversionary tactics em- 
ployed by the critics of the film. It deflects 
the controversy into a minute examination 
of secondary detail, and ignores primary 
matters of substance. For the question to 
be settled, in assessing the accuracy of 
“Operation Abolition,” is not whether the 
violence resulted from a particular rush 
against a particular barricade. The ques- 
tion, rather, is: Who bears the responsibility 
for the violence—the students or the police? 
And the facts on this score are not in doubt 
at all. It is quite clear that the students 
were disrupting the proceedings of a munici- 
pal court, and were told to leave; they re- 
fused, and the police were obliged to remove 
them. 


What would the critics of the police have 
had them do? They were confronted by 
hundreds of students who had been told to 
leave, and who responded by sitting down, 
putting their hands in their pockets, and 
declaring, “We will not be moved.” The 
only alternatives to the use of firehoses 
would have been night sticks or pistols (both 
of which, incidentally, have been employed, 
along with hoses, in other college demonstra- 
tions, without exciting national protest 
movements). 

As to the behavior of the police testimony 
is virtually unanimous that they conducted 
themselves with admirable restraint. Sheriff 
Matthew Carberry, whom the film’s oppo- 
nents have tried to coopt as an authority 
for their position, says: 

“Many could have been arrested Thursday 
[May 12], but police tried valiantly that day 
to avoid possible provocation to violence. 
Their forbearance, considering the insults 
heaped on them, was amazing. They 
acted only defensively.” 
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The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin 
reports: “Understandably, police patience 
wore thin. Demonstrators taunted them 
mercilessly, shouting ‘Goons,’ ‘Blackshirts,’ 
‘Fascists.’ ”’ 

Mayor Christopher says: “If these peopie 
had not disrupted the meetings, if they had 
not challenged the police, if they had not 
violated the law, there would have been no 
need for police action.” 

The film itself reflects nothing resembling 
police brutality. It does show police pa- 
tiently grappling with contumacious stu- 
dents, with all violence coming from the 
demonstrators. This, too, opponents of the 
film allege, is a distortion. The Bay Area 
Student Committee says: “According to news 
members of KPIX-TV, footage which shows 
unjustified use of police clubs was deleted 
from the movie.” 

Yet the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
in a series of articles sentimentally weighted 
toward the student demonstrators, con- 
cluded, after viewing all the film footage 
available: ‘No movies whatsoever were taken 
of the key moment of the tumultuous 3 days 
the committee was here—the explosion of the 
riot. Nor, importantly, do the full, uncut, 
unedited clips show any evidence of possible 
police brutality critics say was deliberately 
deleted from ‘Operation Abolition.’ ” 


- DISTORTIONS 


C. The charge of editing out police brutal- 
ity brings us to the third level of analysis— 
particular distortions alleged against the 
film. We find ourselves once more struggling 
through an underbrush of detail, most of it 
involving points which in themselves have 
no material bearing on the message of the 
picture. Since the aggregate effect of nu- 
merous small mistakes, however, could con- 
ceivably alter the net impact of the film, 
and since a belief that one or another dis- 
tortion has been woven into it can discredit 
it in the eyes of many viewers, it is neces- 
sary to examine these charges thoroughly. 

The committee has acknowledged the exist- 
ence of two errors in the film: one concerns 
an appearance by Harry Bridges, who is de- 
scribed as leaving city hall “moments before 
the rioting broke out;” the second involves 
a crowd scene taken outside the building on 
Saturday, which is identified as taking place 
on Thursday. The first error, since it has 
the effect of getting Bridges off the premises 
before the rioting occurred, is actually an 
error in his favor, and so can hardly be con- 
sidered a distortion calculated to discredit 
enemies of HUAC. The second error has 
even less material effect, since a crowd scene 
on one day was pretty much like a crowd 
scene on another. These are clearly mistakes 
of inadvertence; the committee would have 
no motive for altering episodes in which the 
original version serves its purpose quite as 
well as the inaccurate one. 

It is curious to note that while the 
enemies of “Operation Abolition” have been 
quick to tag HUAC’s errors as distortions, 
they have not hesitated to commit innumer- 
able distortions of their own. Let us con- 
sider three examples: 

1. The case of William Wheeler: It has 
been alleged by every critic of the film— 
from the Reporter to Time magazine—that 
William Wheeler, west coast investigator for 
the committee, has said the film contains 
distortions. This allegation originates, as do 
most of the charges, with the Bay Area Stu- 
dent Committee. 

The student committee has published a 
pamphlet entitled (rather ironically) “In 
Search of Truth.” On its cover it carries 
what purports to be an exchange of re- 
marks on a TV show in Los Angeles, on Au- 
gust 9, 1960. The exchange, as it appears 
in this pamphlet, runs as follows: 

BurTON WHITE (teaching assistant, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley). I am basing 
my discussion on the fact that the film does 
have inaccuracies, does have distortions. 
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WHEELER. All right, we have admitted that. 
Let’s go on to another subject. 

WHITE. You have admitted that, Mr. 
Wheeler? 

WHEELER. Certainly. 

Anyone reading this could only believe 
that William Wheeler had impeached the 
authenticity of his committee’s own film. 
But it develops that the student commit- 
tee is itself engaging in a virtuoso distortion. 

The student committee carefully omits 
to point out the exchange in question oc- 
curred in the middle of an effort by Wheeler 
to establish that the film was in no way 
distorted. White had said that “Operation 
Abolition” was distorted, and Wheeler was 
asked if he agreed with the charge. His 
reply: “I dispute it wholeheartedly.” White 
then brought up some points of sequence 
which Wheeler described as “minor issues.” 
Wheeler then asked White, “Are you basing 
the whole fact that everything is a lie be- 
cause these two minor incidents occurred?” 

White answered, “No, I am basing my dis- 
cussion on the fact that the film does have 
inaccuracies. Does have distortions.” 

It will be observed, then, that the ex- 
change quoted by the student committee 
was immediately preceded by Wheeler’s 
statement that he was discussing “minor 
incidents,” not material distortions. The 
student committee drops this sentence en- 
tirely, as it has to do te argue that Wheeler 
confessed “distortions” in the film. More- 
over, in attempting to rip this episode from 
its context, the student committee not only 
had to omit Wheeler’s statement, but had 
to drop the first word from White’s own 
remark. The “no” preceding his charge 
would have clearly suggested that he was 
trying to rebut something Wheeler had said, 
and thus excite curiosity as to what it was. 

These clearly are the techniques of con- 
scious misrepresentation—all the more con- 
scious when we reflect that White, who par- 
ticipated in the exchange with Wheeler, is 
also head of the student committee which 
published the doctored version of it. 


THE SHERIFF’S DENIAL 


2. The case of Matthew Carberry. An- 
other charge originated by the Bay Area 
Student Committee, and reiterated faith- 
fully by all critics of “Operation Abolition,” 
is that Sheriff Matthew Carberry of San 
Francisco County said “there was. no act of 
physical aggression on the part of the stu- 
dents.” This alleged quotation found its 
way into the Reporter magazine, in an arti- 
cle by Paul Jacobs, thence into the Wash- 
ington Post, and from there into liberal 
newspapers across the country. 

On December 6, 1960, Sheriff Carberry is- 
sued the following denial: “I did not make 
that statement. I do not know the author 
of the article, Paul Jacobs, and have never 
spoken to him, and have never been inter- 
viewed by him. 

“I was on the scene on Thursday and Fri- 
day (May 12 and 13) up to luncheon time 
when I went for a luncheon conference with 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Willis. 
The disorders took place during the luncheon 
and I was in no position to know anything 
about them.” 

The two sides of the dispute are thus: (a) 
Opponents of the film seek to invoke Car- 
berry as an authority for the claim that 
there was no violence on the part of the 
students; (b) Carberry answers that, since 
he was not on the scene when the acts of 
violence occurred, he is not capable of testi- 
fying as an authority one way or the other. 

The issue reached a somewhat elliptical 
resolution when Carberry protested to the 
Reporter. In response the Reporter printed 
a statement by Jacobs, who produced a quo- 
tation from Carberry saying that, in his 
opinion, “no acts of physical violence” -pre- 
ceded the use of the fire hoses. As it stands, 
the quotation seems to support Jacobs’ case. 
But then, backing into a discussion of the 
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context of the remark, Jacobs in effect con- 
firms Carberry’s denial. 

“Sheriff Carberry,” Jacobs acknowledges, 
“did make a qualified statement that he had 
been ‘told’ by the local police, who are not 
under his jurisdiction, that the turning on 
of the fire hose was occasioned by an ‘act of 
violence against a uniformed police officer,’ 
but he also said that he had not seen this 
act himself.” 

The fact that “he had not seen -this act 
himself,” of course, is precisely the point 
which Sheriff Carberry sought to make. He 
has never represented himself as an au- 
thority for the fact that violence did occur, 
and neither the film nor any of its defenders 
have so attempted to represent him. Jacobs, 
the student committee, the Washington Post, 
and numerous other liberals have attempted 
to use him as an authority for the state- 
ment that violence did not occur. By ac- 
knowledging that Carberry did not observe 
the incident in question, Jacobs confesses 
that the liberal effort in this instance is a 
calculated deception. 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


3. The case of Judge Albert A. Axelrod. A 
final episode involving a remark lifted from 
context concerns Judge Albert Axelrod, who 
dismissed the charges against all but one of 
the demonstrators brought before him. The 
Bay Area Student Committee quotes the 
judge as saying: 

“The defendants for the most part are 
clean-cut American college students who 
will within the next few years enter into the 
business and professional worlds, and many 
of them I am sure will become leaders in 
their respective fields. I am convinced that 
they are not engaged in subversive activities 
nor in spreading subversive propaganda.” 

That is the entirety of the Axelrod quota- 
tion, as it appears in the student commit- 
tee’s pamphlet. As with Wheeler and Car- 
berry, anyone reading this would conclude 
that the charges of Communist manipulation 
of the students must surely hv in error. 
Again, however, we find that the “ilm’s critics 
have brazenly ripped words fro: their con- 
text. Immediately following the words 
quoted by the student committee, Judge 
Axelrod said: 

“However, they chose the wrong means to 
accomplish their purpose and let themselves 
become victims of those who profit by cre- 
ating unrest, riots, and the type of conduct 
which is outlawed by the penal code section 
I have quoted.” 

Leaving no doubt that he was grossly mis- 
represented, or as to the identity of those 
“who create unrest,” Judge Axelrod told the 
Associated Press: 

“At no time did I condone their conduct. 
A single sentence from my decision, quoted 
out of context, created that false impression.” 

The judge, according to AP, added that 
“‘T very definitely agree’ with the view of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot last May 13 was instigated by Com- 
munist subversives.” He had dismissed the 
charges against the students, he said, be- 
cause “a protracted mass trial with 62 de- 
fendants and 16 attorneys would not only be 





1It is also noteworthy that, even in lifting 
Carberry’s remark from context, Jacobs got 
the quotation wrong, substituting the word 
“aggression” for “violence.” “At the time I 
listened to the broadcast,” he explained, “I 
thought the sheriff used the word ‘aggres- 
sion’; instead he said ‘violence.’ I am sorry 
that this error occurred, but I do not think 
the diffence between ‘aggression’ and ‘vio- 
lence’ changes in any way the significance 
of the sheriff’s answer to Professor Smith’s 
question.” Perhaps not, but this is a strange 
plea for indulgence from one who tries to in- 
fiate inadvertent errors in “Operation Aboli- 
tion,”’ into malevolent “distortions.” 
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costly from a monetary sense but would play 
directly into the hands of those who create 
unrest and do everything in their power to 
upset our democratic processes and way 
of life.” 

“While his decision did not use the specific 
word ‘Communist,’” AP concluded, “Judge 
Axelrod said in an interview there was no 
question in his mind that the students were 
made use of by subversives, and ‘it makes no 
difference whether you pronounce it tomayto 
or tomahto.’” 

Those are three of the principal misrepre- 
sentations being used in the effort to dis- 
credit “Operation Abolition.” If space al- 
lowed, several others could be detailed here. 
I think, however, that enough has been said 
to suggest who is in fact distorting what in 
this dispute. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
would like to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing organization, serving humanity in a 
remarkable way—Kiwanis International. 

Around the globe, this splendid organ- 
ization reaches into lands, and the hearts 
and lives of people, to contribute to bet- 
ter understanding and progress for the 
human family. 

Earlier this month, the annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International met in 
Toronto, Canada. At the convention 
constructive resolutions were adopted. 
Reflecting Kiwanis’ remarkable efforts 
to better serve humanity, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the resolutions 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPIRITUAL HERITAGE 

Our first object charges us as Kiwanians 
to give primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of life. 

We appreciate the heritage of being citizens 
of nations nutured as religious communities, 
dedicated to liberty and the dignity of man. 

Powerful forces are undermining spiritual 
ideals by placing material things above spirit- 
ual values: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as stewards of the precious 
gifts of God, we will fight these insidious 
forces by giving spiritual things first place 
in our lives. 

CITIZENSHIP HERITAGE 

Throughout Canada and the United States 
there are apathy, indifference, and neglect 
of fundamental democratic principles. 

Liberty is preserved in nations whose citi- 
zens work, sacrifice, and participate in self- 
government. 

Kiwanians recognize the responsibilities 
and the opportunities inherent in our in- 
dividual liberties and democratic institu- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, as Kiwanians, we stress the 
necessity for personal participation in all 
levels of government, reaffirm our CQ 
gram, and dedicate ourselves, individually, 
to earn anew our heritage by assuming the 
responsibility of preserving and improving 
those institutions we have enjoyed and cher- 
ished. 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY 


We reaffirm our belief that public educa- 
tion is the responsibility of States and prov- 
inces and that the established pattern of 
delegation of public education to local au- 
thorities can most satisfactorily meet the 
needs of our two countries. 

We recognize that development of the in- 
dividual to his potential, and our nations 
to their maximum, demands that education 
at all levels be of the highest quality. 

Increase in population, growing tensions, 
and the complexities of the world today add 
urgency to the need to expand in quantity 
and quality the cultural and scientific edu- 
cation of our youth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in our concern for excel- 
lence, we must— 

1, Strengthen our local school boards. 

2. Promote the establishment of efficient 
school systems. 

3. Increase the breadth of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school level. 

4. Work with school officials to adapt in- 
struction to fit the varying needs and capac- 
ities of the individual with emphasis on those 
subjects which are basic, promote a thorough 
understanding of the laws and institutions 
of our respective countries, encourage en- 
rollment in graduate and professional 
schools, and emphasize the vital role of adult 
education in our society. 


COMMUNISTIC MENACE 


Our democratic society of free and respon- 
sible men has been developed by centuries 
of social evolution and given a broader con- 
cept in the orderly process of more than a 
century and a half of industrjal evolution. 
It determines the course of its government 
by its own ethical desires and actions. It 
is persuaded that the most hopeful future 
is inevitably linked to the spiritual, moral, 
physical, and economic freedom of all men. 

Conversely, the communistic concept of 
human destiny is unproven by either philos- 
ophy, time or practice and its recent indus- 
trial evolution had its basis in the prior 
efforts and assistance of free men. It also 
demands that all decisions rest in the hands 
of an oligarchy without moral obligation or 
responsibility to those whom it governs. 

Communism’s determination to destroy 
the democratic way of life everywhere and 
to conquer the world for communism is at- 
tested not only by the Marxist Manifesto but 
also by repeated public utterances and 
threats of its leaders, past and present. 
Communism has violated the sanctity, in- 
tegrity, and sovereignty of Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Tibet, and other nations, overrun- 
ning them, and subjugating and murdering 
their citizens. Communism has threatened 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere by es- 
tablishing a beachhead in Cuba and by seek- 
ing from there to infiltrate and destroy other 
countries of Central and South America: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, we recognize publicly that 
an international emergency exists because 
of communistic attempts to destroy freedom 
in the world. 

We alert our peoples to the present danger 
of infiltration and the necessity for imme- 
diate action on the part of the individual. 

We will actively support and encourage 
programs in our schools and colleges, pub- 
lic forums, and other means designed to 
inform and educate all citizens in the pre- 
cepts of our democratic way of life, to in- 
still in them greater appreciation of freedom 
under law, to intensify their will to preserve 
that way of life, and to expose the objectives 
and techniques of communism. 

We urge our governments to improve and 
strengthen associations of free nations en- 
gaged in cooperative and united efforts to 
preserve their freedom against Communist 
assault. 
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We encourage support of Radio Free Eu- 
rope as an effective means of bringing true 
and accurate information to the enslaved 
peoples of Europe. 

The principles of democracy and freedom 
must be reflected in our lives, both by those 
at home and by those who will represent 
our countries in foreign lands. We com- 
mend programs of personal diplomacy, such 
as exchange student programs and the Peace 
Corps, as effective means of furthering the 
cause of freedom for all peoples. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES 


The traditional friendship between Canada 
and the United States must be strengthened 
by every-available means. Here is the bul- 
wark of democracy in the Western World. 
Every Kiwanian should endeavor to widen 
understanding, deepen confidence, and 
strenghten cooperation between our two 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we— 

1. Widen understanding by urging our 
schools to institute studies of the history, 
geography, and forms of government of our 
two countries. 

2. Deepen confidence by a free and full 
discussion at all levels of government of 
matters that are of common interest. 

3. Strengthen cooperation so that our 
friendship will be constant and inspire 
others to become neighborly, in the cause 
of world peace with honor and justice. 


AGRICULTURE 


Whereas we have much food and commod- 
ities laid up for many years in our storage 
barns; and 

Whereas we continue to pull down our 
barns and build greater ones so that we can 
store food which our grounds have brought 
forth so plentifully at a tremendous expense 
to our taxpayers; and 

Whereas many people are in desperate 
need of the things we have in abundance, 
which could be distributed to them cheaper 
than to continue to pay the storage, insur- 
ance, and other costs of the hoarding there- 
of: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend distribution 
of this food and these commodities to those 
in need in such manner as will hurt the 
least and help the most, retaining only such 
quantities of food and commodities as are 
needed for our safety and defense. We fur- 
ther urge more bipartisan study of the entire 
matter of farm production and the distri- 
bution of farm products. 


CONSERVATION 


Our countries must be concerned with 
their depleted resources, eroded lands, wasted 
forests, abandoned strip mines, polluted 
streams and the possibility of periodic 
droughts. 

We believe it necessary to conserve, replen- 
ish, develop, and redevelop the resources 
which nature bestowed upon us: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That as an organization we ex- 
pand our conservation efforts and particu- 
larly suggest that each Kiwanis Club urge 
its members and its community to a full 
understanding of the conservation problems 
in its own area and promote action by ap- 

_ propriate methods to correct the situation. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Automobile accidents continue to cause 
‘an economic loss of millions of dollars and 
exact an increasing toll of lives and injuries 
on our streets and highways: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International— 


1. Urge its clubs to cooperate with and 
participate in all local safety programs, and 
to initiate safe driving instruction where 
local authorities have failed to do so. 

2. Stimulate individual Kiwanians to rec- 
ognize the need for uniform traffic laws. 
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8. Encourage districts, divisions, and in- 
dividual clubs to urge greater respect for 
all safety laws and to insist on increased 
enforcement. 

THE MENACE OF DRUG ADDICTION 


Drug addition has become widespread in 
many areas of the world and is a menace to 
the youth of Canada and the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of Kiwanis 
International make every effort to educate 
the public at large to the danger of drug 
addiction and its effect upon our communi- 
ties and nations; to seek improved laws and 
the enforcement thereof to prevent this evil; 
and to support means for the cure and re- 
habilitation of drug addicts; be it 

FREE, RESPONSIBLE ENTERPRISE 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
the following principles: 

Free, competitive enterprise is a unique 
and indispensable part of the genius and 
cause of the economic strength of our 
countries. 

Great power in the organization of labor 
or capital ought to be guided by a great 
sense of public responsibility. 

Canadians and Americans need to revitalize 
their convictions of the supremacy of the 
individual so that economic or other organ- 
izations may remain the creature and ser- 
vant and not the master of men. Corpora- 
tions and labor unions must limit the 
influence they exert on the private lives of 
their employees and members. 

Collective bargaining is a part of economic 
freedom, wherein those who bargain should 
be truly responsive to the trust delegated to 
them and to the need for greater and more 
useful production of goods and services. 

Workers and businesmen should have 
maximum freedom of choice of jobs and 
enterprises consistent with free competition, 
human dignity, and democratic procedures. 

The use of older or incapacitated workers 
within the limits of their potentials is 
desirable, 


CONTINUING FIELDS OF SERVICE 


In Kiwanis to build means to grow. 

To continue to grow and to meet the new 
challenges of today, we must expand our hori- 
zons of service and continue to promote the 
activities and programs which have been the 
foundations of our growth in the past. 

These include: Kiwanis-sponsored youth 
organizations, farm-city programs, programs 
for the mentally ill and the physically handi- 
capped, programs for our senior citizens, 
improvement of our moral and ethical 
standards: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reendorse and sponsor 
these activities and pledge our continuing 
effort to activate them in our respective 
communities. 

FOREIGN EXTENSION 

Resolved, That we favor the establishment 
of Kiwanis Clubs in other countries in addi- 
tion to Canada and the United States, under 
due safeguards fixed by the board of trustees 
of Kiwanis International. 





Some Snapshots From the History of 
Lebanon, N.H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Dr. J. 
Duane Squires, head of the department 
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of social studies at Colby Junior College 

in New London, N.H., presented a most 

interesting address at the bicentennial 
program in my hometown of Lebanon, 

N.H., on July 4. 

Because Dr. Squires’ address includes 
many extraordinarily prescient words of 
Daniel Webster’s, declared by this body 
to have been one of the U.S. Senate’s 
five most distinguished Members of all 
time, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Dr. Squires’ address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The address was printed in the Gran- 
ite State Free Press, William A. Smith 
and Richard H. Kelley, editors and pub- 
lishers, in its Thursday, July 20, edition. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Some SNAPSHOTS FROM THE History OF LEB- 
ANON, N.H.—GIVEN AT THE BICENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM HELD AT LEBANON ON JULY 4, 1961, 
BY Dr. J. DUANE S@QuiIRes, COLBY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, NEw LONDON, N.H. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, 200 years ago today, on July 
4, 1761, Gov. Benning Wentworth of the 
Colony of New Hampshire in the name of 
His Majesty, King George III, issued a royal 
charter for the town of Lebanon. It is both 
a privilege and a pleasure for me to be here 
on July 4, 1961, and to make some brief 
observations on Lebanon’s growth through 
two centuries. It is a privilege because your 
history is unusually interesting. It is a 
pleasure because of the numerous happy as- 
sociations I have had with Lebanon over 
the years and because of the many dear 
friends who reside in this place. 

Since it is obviously impossible for anyone, 
adequately to narrate 200 years of history 
in 10 minutes, I shall present three snap- 
shots from the historical album of Lebanon’s 
past. A brief examination of these will sug- 
gest the variety and interest of your com- 
munity development since 1761. The first 
of these snapshots [ shall call “The Founding 
and Early Settlement of Lebanon”; the sec- 
ond will be “The Coming of the Railroad to 
Lebanon”; and the third will be “Lebanon 
and the Civil War.” 

The founding and early settlement of 
Lebanon were directly connected with the 
termination of the French and Indian wars. 
In 1761 Governor Wentworth was besieged 
by persons who desired charters for new 
towns along the upper Connecticut River. 
In that one year alone, he granted 78 chart- 
ers, 60 of these being within the present 
State of Vermont, and 18 in New Hampshire. 
Among these latter was Lebanon, whose 
“proprietors” came largely from the towns 
of Lebanon, Norwich, and Mansfield, Coun. 
In Mansfield the first meeting of the pro- 
prietors was held on October 6, 1761, and 
plans were laid for getting settlers into the 
new town as rapidly as possible. The first 
town meeting of the actual inhabitants took 
place in Lebanon on May 13, 1765. So rapidly 
did the community row that in 1775 on the 
eve of the Revolutionary War there were 347 
persons resident in Lebanon. The original 
records and papers of the town have been 
fully printed in a number of places, and are 
full of interesting detail. 

During the War for American Independ- 
ence the people of Lebanon played an active 
part. Every male citizen of your town signed 
the declaration of loyalty known as the test 
act. As it happened, this was formally pre- 
sented to the State authorities under date 
of July 4, 1776. What an interesting co- 
incidence. On the exact date that Lebanon 
was Officially 15 years old, and on the very 
day that the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia was issuing the world-famed Decla- 
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ration of Independence, your ancestors 
unanimously affirmed their loyalty to the 
new nation. They proved that fidelity by 
faithful service in the Continental Army, 
including membership in many line regi- 
ments, and in such special battalions as 
those headed by Major Whitcomb and Colo- 
nel Bedell. Geographically, the nearest ac- 
tual military encounter during the war was 
the Indian raid on Royalton, Vt., in October 
1780. It must be remembered, of course, 
that cf the Thirteen States which waged the 
war for independence, New Hampshire was 
the only one which had no fighting of any 
kind within its own borders. 

The return of peace saw a continued push 
of settlement into the Connecticut Valley. 
By 1786 the population of Lebanon had risen 
to 843. The town was now exactly 25 years 
old, and was assured of a flourishing future. 
It had done well in its first quarter of a 
century. 

Let us now examine snapshot No. 2, which 
I have entitled “The Coming of the Railroad 
to Lebanon.” As all students of history are 
aware, improved transportation is always a 
basic desire of any generation. Your dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens, Gov. Lane Dwinell 
and Senator Norris Cotton, who are on this 
platform today, have had many powerful 
proofs of this desire in our own day and age. 
So it was with the people of Lebanon after 
the War for Independence. As late as 1800, 
if a citizen of your town wished to journey 
by land to the older parts of the State and 
Nation, he must travel on foot or on horse- 
back. There were no public conveyances and 
no adequate roads. Therefore, on the peti- 
tion of Elisha Payne and Constant Storrs of 
Lebanon, in which Russell Freeman of Han- 
over also joined, the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature on November 25, 1800, granted a 
charter for the so-called Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike. This toll road was to run 
from the east bank of Connecticut River in 
the town of Lebanon to the west branch of 
Merrimack River in the town of Salisbury. 
The road was opened in 1806 and was the 
main highway to the south and east for 
decades. Never financially profitable to its 
owners, it became a free road in 1841. 

By that time agitation for still better 
transportation was stirring the people of 
Lebanon and other communities. This was 
the desire for a railroad. The first evidence 
of this feeling was a letter in the Concord 
Register in late 1827 urging a railroad from 
Concord to White River Junction. In 1836 
the town meeting of Lebanon authorized the 
use of public funds to pay for a survey for 
@ railroad right-of-way through Lebanon. 
In 1843 there was held in your town a mass 
meeting to demand the construction of a 
line from Concord through Lebanon to White 
River Junction. As you know, the New 
Hampshire Legislature heeded this request, 
and on December 27, 1844, chartered the so- 
called Northern Railroad to run from Con- 
cord to the west bank of the Connecticut 
River in Lebanon. Construction was vigor- 
ously pushed forward, and service began 
from Concord to Franklin in December 1846; 
the rails reached Andover in July 1847, 
Grafton in September, and Lebanon 2 
months later. On the 17th day of Novem- 
ber 1847, the first regular train from Con- 
cord steamed into this place. 

At a great public meeting held in Lebanon 
to celebrate the arrival of this train, the 
principal speaker was New Hampshire’s most 
famous son, Daniel Webster. In bright 
colors of oratory Senator Webster pictured 
the future of the Connecticut Valley now 
that it had been connected by rail with the 
great cities of the United States and Canada. 
In a moment I shall quoie a few lines from 
his noteworthy address given that day in 
Lebanon. 

And now let me make a few comments 
concerning the third snapshot from Leba- 
non’s history, i.e., the part that your town 
had played in the great Civil War. Just a 
hundred years ago today, the armies of the 
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North and South were facing each other 
along the Potomac river. Lebanon was ac- 
tively involved in that tremendous struggle. 
When the original call came for a regiment 
of 780 New Hampshire men, 10 from Leba- 
non volunteered in the first week. Even- 
tually more than 270 men from this com- 
munity put on the uniform of their country 
and fought in the various branches of the 
service. Textiles from your mills became 
clothing for the armed hosts; food from your 
farms and pastures went into the commis- 
sariat. One of your own citizens, Aaron H. 
Cragin, the only Lebanon man except for 
our good friend Norris CoTTon ever to be 
so named, was elected U.S. Senator in 1864. 
In the summer of 1881, just 80 years ago, 
the GAR veterans of Lebanon began to raise 
funds for the Soldiers Memorial Building. 
Completed and dedicated in 1890, this was 
the first such building in New Hampshire, 
and was at the time one of the finest in the 
entire Nation. It fittingly expressed the 
pride and devotion to our country which 
have always characterized the people of your 
city. 

These, then, ladies and gentlemen, are 
the three historical snapshots from Leba- 
non’s history which I lay before you today. 
The founding of your town was a fascinat- 
ing one; its part in the development of mod- 
ern transportation in this State a note- 
worthy one; its role in the great Civil War 
an outstanding one. I should like to add 
that in our own day Lebanon has continued 
its position as a city which has much to 
contribute to American life. Let me re- 
mind you that it was only a few years ago 
that Lebanon had the distinction, unique 
in its history, of having at one time the 
Governor of this State and a U.S. Senator. 
Surely it is a matter of pleasure to us all to 
have these two notable men on this platform 
this afternoon. 

Now I conclude this brief address by read- 
ing to you two paragraphs from Daniel Web- 
ster’s oration delivered here in Lebanon on 
November 17, 1847. How strikingly relevant 
his words are for us in 1961 you will observe 
for yourselves. Webster said: 

“It is an extraordinary era in which we 
live. It is altogether new. The world has 
seen nothing like it before. I will not pre- 
tend, no one can pretend to discern the end; 
but everybody knows that the age is re- 
markable for scientific research into the 
heavens, the earth, and what is beneath the 
earth. What is before us no one can say; 
what is upon us no one can hardly realize. 
The progress of the age has almost out- 
stripped human belief; the future is known 
only to omniscience. 

“Permit me to say that all these benefits 
and advantages conferred upon us by provi- 
dence should only strengthen our resolves 
to turn them to the best account, not merely 
in material progress, but in the moral im- 
provement of our minds and hearts. What- 
soever else we may see of the wonders of 
science and art, our eyes should not be closed 
to that great truth, that, after all, the ‘fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ ” 





Cooperation Between Tulane University 
Medical School and the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to point up the splendid, 
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century-old cooperation in the battle 
against disease between Tulane Univer- 
sity’s Medical School in New Orleans 
and the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital there. 

Since before the middle of the last 
century, the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital in my city and Tulane’s Medical 
School have steadily increased their 
efforts toward a close working relation- 
ship in clinical research on various proj- 
ects and in advanced study in many 
medical subjects. I am confident that 
this important relationship will continue 
to grow for the benefit of the Public 
Health Service, Tulane University, and 
the people of New Orleans, as well as the 
entire field of medicine. 

Dr. Luther L. Terry, the new Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
has promoted greater participation in 
research activities by staffers of Health 
Service hospitals throughout the Nation; 
and I know that he is particularly proud 
of the fine work done together by staff 
members of the hospital in New Orleans 
and the Tulane Medical School because 
he is a 1935 graduate of the Tulane 
Medical School. That Dr. Terry will do 
everything he can to advance this co- 
operation between Tulane and the 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans, 
as well as his hospitals and other uni- 
versities throughout our country, I have 
no doubt. 

With these thoughts in mind, I should 
like to include in the Recorp the open- 
ing article in the May issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Tulane Medical Faculty by 
Dr. John L. Wilson, who has just retired 
as the Medical Director of the Public 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans: 
COOPERATION BETWEEN TULANE UNIVERSITY 

MeEpDIcAL ScHOOL AND THE US. PvuBLICc 

HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL 
(By John L. Wilson, M.D., now retired from 

the U.S. Public Health Service) 

The active working relationship between 
Tulane University School of Medicine and 
the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at 
New Orleans is time-honored and exemplified 
by the publication of the May 1961 Bulletin 
of the Tulane University medical faculty. 
This number is composed almost entirely of 
reports on research conducted jointly by the 
medical school and the hospital. 

From their earliest days, the two institu- 
tions have been pioneering in their respec- 
tive fields and enjoying mutually beneficial 
collaboration on projects of common interest. 
Historically, the conjoint efforts of medical 
school and hospital originate in their conse- 
cration to the humanitarian goals of im- 
proving methods caring for the sick, of aug- 
menting medical knowledge, and of training 
physicians to meet the present and future 
health needs of the people. 

At New Orleans, the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital—more familiarly called by 
its traditional name, U.S. Marine Hospital— 
is often referred to as the city’s oldest Federal 
agency. Locally, the hospital antedates the 
Federal Government, having been established 
in 1802 when New Orleans was under foreign 
control. In the interest of providing care 
for seamen sailing the Mississippi River, the 
United States obtained permission from the 
Spanish Government to found a hospital. 
But, by the time the program was ready to 
begin, New Orleans had been transferred 
back to France. Thus, the hospital's first 
director, Dr. Wililam Bache, grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, arrived in French New 
Orleans with authorization from Spain and 
with American dollars to open a hospital for 
the U.S. Government. Ever since then, the 
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Marine Hospital has been part of the com- 
munity’s total health resources. In 1873, for 
example, the hospital helped to subdue an 
epidemic of cholera in the Mississippi Valley. 
When yellow fever struck New Orleans in 
1878, 1898, and 1905, the Service led in im- 
plementing control measures. 

Tulane’s records show that one of the 
founders of the medical school and its sec- 
ond dean, Dr. Charles Luzenberg, operated 
the New Orleans Marine Hospital program 
in his infirmary from 1843 to 1845. It is 
safely assumed that through the years up 
to the present, Tulane Medical School fac- 
ulty members, as consultants to the Service, 
helped care for merchant seamen. Along the 
way, a number of Public Health Service hos- 
pital staff members held appointments to the 
Tulane Medical School faculty. 

In recent years, the hospital has received 
inspiration, guidance, and assistance from 
the dean and senior faculty members of 
Tulane Medical School in inaugurating a 
formal program of clinica] investigations. 
Drs. M. E. Lapham, C. G. Grulee, Jr., George 
Burch, Oscar Creech, Jr., John C, S. Pat- 
erson, Jason Collins, Ralph Platou, James 
Allen, Morris Shaffer, Paul C. Beaver, A. N. 
Owens, Edward T. Krementz, Keith 
Reemtsma, Rodney C. Jung, and Robert 
Meade, to mention a few, gave unstintingly 
of their active personal concern and support 
to advance this endeavor. Extending beyond 
research, the cooperation now encompasses 
training in such specialties as- obstetrics, 
opthalmology, pediatrics, internal medicine, 
general surgery, orthopedic surgery and plas- 
tic surgery, pathology, radiology, and social 
service. 

In terms of personalities, an outstanding 
example of the fruitful liaison is the rela- 
tionship of the hospital’s staff under Dr. 
John Walsh with Dr. George E. Burch and 
his group of the Tulane faculty. Dr. Walsh 
had training in research methodology at 
Tulane under Dr. Burch’s direction for about 
1l4 years, prior to assuming responsibility 
for directing the hospital’s research activi- 
ties. Dr. Walsh is at present associate pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at Tulane. It was 
Dr. Burch who provided the vital essistance 
and support so necessary to the initiation of 
the entire Tulane-Public Health Service co- 
operative program. 

Today, 12 of the hospital’s staff members” 
hold faculty appointments at Tulane, and 
approximately 30 of the Tulane faculty serve 
as consultants to the U.S. Public Health 
Service hospital. 

Since July 1, 1957, I have had the privilege 
of serving as medical officer in charge of the 
New Orleans US. Public Health Service 
hospital. Outstanding among the many 
happy responsibilities of my present assign- 
ment are the frequent planning conferences 
and other close associations with my pro- 
fessional colleagues of Tulane University 
Medical School. Together we saw the Sea- 
men’s Memorial Research Laboratory dedi- 
cated and opened for operations in 1959. 
Eight laboratories were financed that year 
and a small animal house was completed in 
1960. Now, work is going forward on seven 
more laboratories. The hospital’s research 
staff now numbers 21 and more will be added 
as additional facilities become available. 
The hospital has 14 beds exclusively for re- 
search patients and many more beds in 
which patients are being studied for re- 
search purposes during the course of their 
treatment. Reports on the various collab- 
orative research projects have appeared in 
the professional literature on mumerous 
occasions. 

The May 1961 Medical Faculty Bulletin 
represents a pocket-sized tangible result of 
the longstanding partnership between Tu- 
lane University Medical School and the Pub- 
lic Health Service. This journal will be 
among the many mementos going with me a 
few days from now when I leave New Orleans, 
retiring from active duty after 31 years with 
the Public Health Service. 
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How To Become Controversial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editoriaf which appeared in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union Leader for Wednes- 
day, July 19, entitled “How To Become 
Controversial.” If, indeed, the refusal 
of the Navy to permit participation by a 
Navy Band and a Navy color guard in a 
patriotic meeting was based on concern 
about what Mr. Nehru or Mr. Tito might 
think, I consider the action not only 
unwarranted but reprehensible. 

I believe the Manchester Union Leader 
has performed a public service in draw- 
ing attention to this incident, and I hope 
this excellent editorial will be widely 
read, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
How To BECOME CONTROVERSIAL 


Patriotic Americans are accustomed to re- 
buffs from the Federal Government, but 
sponsors of the Coast Cities Freedom pro- 
gram in Santa Monica, Calif., must be won- 
dering what they did to incur the disfavor of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The Navy’s chief of public information, 
Rear Adm. Daniel F. Smith, forbade the ap- 
pearance of the 11th Naval District Band 
at the anti-Communist rally because, he 
said, there were plans to show two anti- 
Communist movies, “Communism on the 
Map” and “Operation Abolition.” 

Thus, he declared, the Navy Band would 
not appear at the July 26 rally “because it 
might adversely affect international rela- 
tions.” (Nehru and Tito might object if a 
Navy Band played at an anti-Communist 
rally in Santa Monica). 

After the request for the Navy Band was 
denied, officials at the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Training Center in Santa Monica withdrew 
approval for a color guard. 

Haig Toroian, spokesman for the pro- 
gram, laments: “This rally is sponsored by 
53 civic and service organizations including 
the American Legion. We represent more 
more than 5,000 taxpayers, but we can’t 
get a taxpaid group like the Navy Band to 
appear at our rally.” 

We are sure that Admiral Smith harbors 
no ill will toward the 53 civic and service 
organizations that sponsored the rally. 
Rather, it would appear that he has fallen 
victim to that great fear that afflicts many 
non-Communist government officials—the 
fear of being controversial or of appearing to 
give aid and comfort to others who are 
“controversial.” 

The films, “Communism on the Map” and 
“Operation Abolition,” although completely 
documented, nevertheless are controversial 
films. They offend not only the Communists 
but also the timid as well as those Americans 
who played a role, consciously or unwittingly, 
in Communist victories. 

If the Coast Cities Freedom program would 
like to obtain the services of the Navy Band, 
we suggest they avoid anything so contro- 
versial as anticommunism. Why not try 
something politically “safe’—like’a rally 
opposing European colonialism (excluding 
Soviet colonialism, of course) or the John 
Birch Society? 

This land of the free becomes less free 
every day. 
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Mississippi's Crime Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) Evening Post. It empha- 
sizes that the residents of Mississippi 
are among the most law abiding in the 
Nation: 

Mississippi has been ridiculed, derided and 
scorned by the highly intelligent, do-gooding 
gentry of other sections. They look at Mis- 
sissippi down their noses and sigh at the 
plight of this backward State. Then all of 
a sudden, we have to pleac guilty to being 
backward. The evidence is there in cold 
figures put out by the FBI. Mississippi could 
not keep step with the Nation’s crime rate. 
She was so miserably backward in that area 
that the national average for the increase 
in crime was almost 200 percent greater than 
in Mississippi. It is just awful that our 
people are so much more law abiding than 
those in the rest of the country. 

It all goes to prove what Mississippians 
have always known. We have a splendid 
record of law and order, when compared with 
many of the States whose citizens have gone 
all out to try to change us. Back in their 
home States—in their home cities—there is 
plenty to keep them occupied, if they really 
want to make things better. The crime in- 
crease in this Nation is becoming a national 
disgrace, and much of it can be traced to 
the general breakdown of morals, aided and 
abetted by the soft attitude which has grown 
in our country. When law enforcement 
officers are hamstrung by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, when convicted criminals are made 
into national heroes, when technicalities 
free criminals without regard for the merit 
of the case or the seriousness of the crime, 
when a steady menu of violence and crime 
is fed to the American people and particular- 
ly our youth via television—there should be 
no surprise that crime is on the upswing. 
We have coddled the enemies of society and 
have leaned over backwards to give them 
protection, while society’s rights and protec- 
tion are disregarded. 

Yet, Mississippi did not keep step with the 
rest of the Nation in crime increase. The 
national average of increase is 14.2 percent. 
Mississippi’s was 5 percent. We do not like 
that increase, but, in comparison, it stands 
out as a reminder to those who are so con- 
cerned about us, that there is knitting to be 
done back home. Mississippi seems perfectly 
capable of controlling her own law and 
order. 

We recommend to New York, to Pennsyl- 
vania, to Michigan, to Illinois, to California, 
and to other States whose liberal fanatics 
have set about to remodel Mississippi that 
they take a look at their own crime statistics 
and confine themselves to the work neces- 
sary at home. 
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How Long? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Exeter 
Newsletter, one of New Hampshire’s 
leading weekly publications, dealing 
with the recent hijacking of an Eastern 
Air Lines plane by one of Castro’s 
agents. 

The editorial, entitled “How Long?” 
written by Publisher James Lynch, asks 
how much this country can tolerate from 
the bearded Cuban dictator before we 
take positive action against him. 

This is an excellent editorial, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

How LoncG? 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, Democrat of 
Florida, was only one of a number of Sena- 
tors, including our own Senator Brinces, to 
be aroused by the recent airplane hijack- 
ing incident by pro-Castro agents. Senator 
SMATHERS hit the nail on the head when 
he said, in effect, that we shouldn’t have 
to concentrate on so critical an issue as Ber- 
lin with the nuisance of Castro in our front 
yard. 

U.S. Senators are not the only people to 
be angered by this latest of Castro’s irre- 
sponsible and arrogant acts. 

The patience of a large segment of the 
American people is wearing thin as far as 
Castro is concerned. Many have been dis- 
satisfied with the status quo of our rela- 
tions with Cuba since the Cuban revolution- 
ary showed his true colors and joined hands 
with the Communists. 

Some of our most informed leaders have 
consistently pointed out the danger to our 
security of so hostile a regime existing in 
nearby Cuba. 

In hijacking an airplane Castro com- 
mitted an unprecedented act of inestimable 
consequence. The fact that is driven home 
to the American people is that their safety 
in travel, even within the confines of their 
own shorelines, is jeopardized by an unpre- 
dictable enemy. 

How long will this situation be tolerated, 
or for how long must each flight be care- 
fully inspected to guard against a repeat per- 
formance are questions uppermost in the 
minds of many Americans. 





Appendix 


Job for the Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a very timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Delaware State News, of 
Dover, Del., written by Mr. Jack Smyth, 
in which he makes an excellent defense 
of the private enterprise system. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
JOB FOR THE EXPERTS 


(By Jack Smyth, editor and publisher) 


It seems logical that the people most 
capable should do the job. 

And, in America, since we have a free en- 
terprise system—this means private indus- 
try. 

For government, a necessary evil, can and 
should limit its activities. My old friend 
Jim “Big Red” Duff, one of the best Gover- 
nors Pennsylvania ever had, once told me: 
“Government should only do for the people 
what they are not capable of doing for them- 
selves.” 

Yet government keeps moving in on pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This is why I think the city of Dover is 
making a mistake in building this new 
powerplant. What do nine councilmen—one 
running a furniture store, another an in- 
surance agency, others selling gasoline, real 
estate, auto parts and so on know about 
running a powerplant? 

The people of Delaware Power & Light are 
experts. They know electric powerplant 
operation. Their stockholders tell them “sell 
power at a fair price—and give us a fair 
return on our investment.” And this they 
do. 

They are a monopoly—sure. But they are 
regulated by the Public Service Commission. 
This is to prevent a greedy outfit from 
charging rates that are too high. 

Here is another example—on a worldwide 
scale. 

It is on the important matter of space 
communications. The idea is to put up 
satellites which will improve the whole sys- 
tem. The American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. is one of the most capable free enter- 
prise outfits in the world. They have proved 
it—time and time again. 

A.T. & T. (the Bell System) is ready to go. 
Through the years they have made agree- 
ments with similar companies all over the 
world. They want to do a real job in space 
communications—and at their own expense. 


Now, they seek no monopoly in space. 
The Bell people feel—and the chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
agrees—that the job can best be done by 
those who are now doing it—the interna- 
tional common carriers. The program 
would simply be an extension of the present 
oversea radio and cable communications. 

With Bell prepared to go ahead—this is 
one area where we could really beat the hell 
out of the Russians. This is because it is 
being done by free enterprise. Bell, as most 
of you readers know invented, for example, 
the transistor and sclar battery which are 
the “guts” of any space vehicle. 

So this is the way it is at the moment. 
Bell is all set. It won’t cost the taxpayers a 
cent. We can get ahead of other nations— 
especially the Russians. 

What is the holdup? As usual—it is the 
Government. 

President Kennedy has asked the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council (headed by 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON) to look 
into the matter. He wants a policy. But 
this takes the matter out of the hands of the 
FCC which is the Government body tradi- 
tionally overseeing the communications in- 
dustry. As a result there is\a good chance 
of the Government taking over a private 
enterprise which is just waiting to show the 
world what they can do in this field. 

If Government does “take over”, the Rus- 
sians would have a strong argument. They 
could say: “What’s so good about the free 
enterprise system? Look, America has 
adopted our Russian philosophy in the im- 
portant area of space. The U.S. Government 
is doing the job and won’t let free enterprise 
in on it.” 

This is a serious matter. 

I suggest that anyone as concerned as I 
am about the matter write to your congres- 
sional delegation. I’m personally writing a 
letter to U.S. Senators JoHN J. WILLIaMs, J. 
CaLEB Boccs, and Representative Harris B. 
McDowELL, JR., enclosing this editorial. 

Most Delawareans believe in the free 
enterprise system. So dolI,. It is high time 
that the people themselves speak up. The 
answer is clear. On space communications 
and on many other things—it is a job for the 
experts. 





Mayor Ripley, of Mercedes, Tex., Explains 
How Urban Renewal Helped His 


City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mayor C. A. Ripley, of Mercedes, Tex., 
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has written a letter to the Wall Street 
Journal which clearly tells how our 
smaller communities can benefit from 
the urban renewal program. Before re- 
questing unanimous consent to insert 
Mayor Ripley’s letter in the REcorpD, some 
background information is necessary. 

On July 5, the Wall Street Journal at- 
tacked the work of the Urban Renewal 
Administration and the city of Mercedes 
in an editorial which implied that the 
project undertaken by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration at the request of 
the peoples of Mercedes was an extrav- 
agant and lavish waste of funds. The 
Wall Street Journal labeled its editorial 
“How To Make a Pork Barrel.” 

Mayor Ripley’s letter lists the details 
of planning, research, cooperation, and 
hard work which went into this project. 
In the last paragraph of his letter the 
mayor wrote the Wall Street Journal: 

Your editorial infers that small town urban 
renewal projects are village landscaping pro- 
grams and pork barrel projects. If the fine 
results we have gotten from our urban re- 
newal project can be so termed, then this 
country needs more landscaping and bigger 
pork barrels. 


The work which was done in Mercedes, 
including construction of new school 
building, creation of a new public park, 
@ survey of drainage and sewage facili- 
ties, and the rehabilitation or conserva- 
tion of over 300 dwelling units, illustrates 
what can be accomplished through co- 
operation between our local governments 
and the Federal Government. 

This was no something for nothing 
project; this was no boondoggle. What 
was accomplished was done through far- 
sighted planning, intelligent and pur- 
poseful cooperation, and the enthusiasm 
and work of the people of the fine Texas 
city of Mercedes, who believe in their 
community and who want to inake it a 
better place in which to live. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the ‘Recorp at this point a letter from 
the mayor of Mercedes, Tex., to the edi- 
tors of the Wall Street Journal, which 
appeared in the Tuesday, July 25, 1961, 
issue of that paper. 

There being no objection,” the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

RENEWING MERCEDES 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

After reading the references to the Mer- 
cedes urban renewal project in your July 3 
issue we had the feeling that we were reading 
the results of a fine piece of reporting. 
When your editorial of July 5, “How To Make 
a Pork Barrel,” reached us, we felt that the 
information was badly distorted by inference 
and, therefore, very misleading. I am sure 
you will agree that it is not pleasant to be 
accused of pork barreling when certainly 
such is not the case. 

Let’s look at the record. 

In 1956, Mercedes had assessed valuations 
of $4,488,283 with a tax rate of $2.50. At that 
time the city was in bankruptcy, tax collec- 
tions were bad, the citizens dispirited—all 
resulting in a rather bleak outlook. The city 
government believed if Mercedes could set up 
a crash program of blight elimination and 
restoration of some of its necessary munici- 
pal services, such as sanitary sewers, street 
improvements, rehabilitation, and conserva- 
tion of many of its dwelling units, maybe 
a new spirit could be awakened within the 
city—and its citizenry would close ranks and 
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put their shoulders to the wheel to bring 
Mercedes back to its once enviable position 
as one of the best communities in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

About this time, we learned of the help 
available to cities in such a situation, 
through the Federal urban renewal program. 
After a study of this program, it was decided 
that an urban renewal project was “just what 
the doctor ordered.” 

In November 1956, the city made applica- 
tion for an urban renewal planning advance. 
This application was approved in January 
1957. One of the requirements was that the 
city establish a long-range master plan for 
the community. The city pledged its delin- 
quent taxes to raise approximately $19,000 
and with these funds, employed a professor 
of advanced planning at the University of 
Texas to set up this long-range plan. In the 
latter part of the year 1957, valuations were 
raised to $8,992,144 and the city tax rate was 
reduced from $2.50 to $1.60 on the $100 valu- 
ation. Current tax collections increased. 

To obtain an urban renewal grant it was 
necessary for the city to agree to spend 
one-third of an estimated project cost of 
$1,797,578. To provide this one-third, the 
community was asked to approve a bond issue 
of $200,000 for street improvements. The 
issue was carried by a very large majority 
and, incidentally, was the first bond issue to 
be voted upon since the original bankruptcy 
order of 1931. The Mercedes Independent 
School District constructed a new school at a 
cost of $341,000. These two items, together 
with an agreement on the part of the city to 
construct an area park, provided the city’s 
contribution to the program. 

Planning for the future was continued, 
with great interest on the part of the citi- 
zenry, until finally in February 1959, the 
Urban Renewal Administrator, being con- 
vinced that our project was feasible, ap- 
proved our application for a grant of $1,091,- 
913. This grant represents the Government’s 
contribution to our overall project cost of 
$1,797,578. 

During the planning period it was found 
that a small area park was needed. Juve- 
nile delinquency was high and it was believed 
that the inclusion of such a playground 
would be useful in combating this situa- 
tion, so it was included in our project plan- 
ning. A complete survey was made of our 
drainage, sanitary sewage and water systems 
to determine what would be necessary to 
modernize them and bring them back to a 
useful condition. A structural survey in- 
dicated that we had 275 dwelling units with- 
in the renewal area that could not be sal- 
vaged. 

It was also found that we had approxi- 
mately 668 dwelling units within the area 
that were badly in need of repair but could 
be conserved. To date, 60 of these dweil- 
ing units that could not be rehabilitated 
have been purchased by our Urban Renewal 
Agency. Many have already been demol- 
ished and the remainder, of course, will be 
demolished as fast as possible. Of the 668 
dwelling units that needed rehabilitation or 
conservation, approximately 315 are com- 
pleted. The cost of construction of the new 
units as well as the cost of rehabilitation and 
conservation is borne by the individuals 
concerned. 

For many years it has been the aim of 
the city some day to have modern facilities 
to attract tourists who visit the valley in 
the wintertime. Due to the increase in our 
valuations and our excellent tax collection 
record, it has been possible during the first 
part of 1961 to issue an additional $365,000 
in bonds for the purposes of extending the 
water works system, adding paving, and con- 
structing a modern park with a beautiful 
civic center so badly needed in the past. In 
addition to this, the citizens of Mercedes 
have purchased $400,000 in common stock to 
construct a much needed modern motel. 


July 29 


On April 24, 1961, our city officials peti- 
tioned the Federal district court to release 
the city from bankruptcy. This was ac- 
complished and we now find ourselves in 
an improved and solvent condition. We 
refer to this as our “Operation Boot Strap.” 
There never was a desire on the part of the 
city to escape its obligations. Today, all in- 
debtedness is current and all city funds are 
in good order. 

Your editorial infers that smalltown ur- 
ban renewal projects are “village landscap- 
ing programs” and “pork barrel projects.” 
If the fine results we have gotten from our 
urban renewal project can be so termed, 
then this country needs more landscaping 
and bigger pork barrels. 

C. A. RIPLEY, 
Mayor. 
MERCEDES, TEXAS 





Goldwater Denounces Censorship 
of Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, address- 
ing the State convention of the Texas 
Department of the American Legion in 
Houston yesterday, Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER added his important and influ- 
ential voice to those who are protesting 
the increasing tendency toward govern- 
ment by secrecy under the Kennedy 
administration. 

On the Senate floor on July 26, Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND, a high-ranking 
military officer in his own right, deliv- 
ered a historic address on this subject. 
It is a speech which will be studied and 
analyzed by thoughtful Americans for 
many months. It ranks with one of the 
great speeches of the Senate in recent 
years. 

Both the Thurmond Senate speech 
and the address of GOLDWATER to the 
Texas Legionnaires were based on the 
secret letter prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
sent by its chairman to President Ken- 
nedy and to Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. As a direct result, a “censor- 
ship order’ was given American military 
officers limiting their right to discuss 
communism and its basic ingredients be- 
fore public audiences and before their 
own troops. Nobody seems certain just 
how far the new censorship order goes 
nor whether it originated in the White 
House or the Pentagon. Totalitarian- 
type secrecy appears to prevail in this 
connection, and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, through its chair- 
man, has refused to disclose the contents 
of the letter which produced the policy 
changes. 

Senators THURMOND and GOLDWATER do 
well to protest this secrecy, as well as the 
nature of the new policy proposing to 
censor the anti-Communist programs of 
our armed services. Perhaps this is a 
matter which should be investigated by 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which, one would think, has primary 
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jurisdiction over the Pentagon rather 
than the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Should the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee fail to act, perhaps the House 
Armed Services Committee might be in- 
terested in conducting an investigation 
to determine how and why secret notes 
from a Senate committee can influence 
military policies. Clearly the Ameri- 
can public has a right to know the facts 
in this bizarre case and to evaluate the 
policies which talk tough against com- 
munism abroad and deny the leaders of 
our uniformed services the right to dis- 
cuss the menace with their troops and 
with the public they have the responsi- 
bility to protect. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story emanating from the Texas address 
of Senator GOLDWATER and a most in- 
formative and creditable article by highly 
respected George Sokolsky, clipped from 
the Washington Post of this morning, be 
printed in the Appendix. It contains an 
objective and realistic appraisal of the 
courageous positions taken by Senator 
GOLDWATER and his impact upon the 
current American scene. 

There being no objection, the news 


story and article were ordered to be: 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOLDWATER DENOUNCES CENSORSHIP OF 
MILITARY 


Houston, July 28.—Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona, said today 
U.S. military leaders are “so busy defending 
themselves against trumped-up allegations” 
they may not have time to do their jobs. 

GOLDWATER, & spokesman for Republican 
conservatives, attacked the censorship he 
said the Kennedy administration has placed 
on military men. 

In a speech before the State American 
Legion Convention, he said: 

“It is now becoming popular in the Na- 
tional Government to investigate and cen- 
sure military men who have any words of 
warning to say about Communist influences 
in American life. You men who have 
fought in wars must wonder what kind of 
struggle we are waging when it becomes a 
censurable offense to discuss the tactics of 
the enemy. 

“Even though our peril is great, we find a 
situation developing where military com- 
manders are in danger of being charged with 
rightwing political theories if they have the 
temerity to call attention to our danger and 
point out the methods used most success- 
fully by our enemies. 

“I guess we are supposed to believe that 
emphasizing the danger of internal Commu- 
nist infiltration is some kind of a crime. 
Or perhaps the idea is to foster the belief 
that there is no such danger, or that only 
persons of a particular shade of political 
opinion are concerned with such a danger.” 

GOLDWATER cited what he called a “ridic- 
ulous, far fetched attack” on Gen, Curtis 
LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

“It was based on a published report that 
the general had told a Senator’s wife that 
a nuclear war was inevitable within a cer- 
tain period of time,” Gotpwarer said. “Now, 
as ridiculous as the source of this report 
was, General LeMay actually had to defend 
himself against the charge and make it plain 
that he had never made such a statement.” 


Barry GOLDWATER 


Great political leaders are more likely to 
emerge in the U.S. Senate than in admin- 
istrative offices. Few have achieved the dis- 
tinction of primary leadership that Barry 
Go.pwatTer has so swiftly and surely earned. 


Truman. 
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Barry GOLDWATER ran against the tide, but 
the tide turned for him. He pronounced 
himself to be a conservative when that was 
a dirty word in politics. Whereas such as 
Senator Joe McCarthy never asserted an 
ideological position, except opposition to 
communism, GOLDWATER presents a positive 
program of conservative thinking. I have 
heard at least two persons accused of ghost- 
writing his book. I should imagine that 
Barry Gotpwater did make the mistake of 
calling upon a friend to correct the punctua- 
tion or the paragraphing. It is always 
wrong to employ ghostwriting, but knowing 
Go.tpwatTeEr, I can say that he discusses his 
position more ably than he has written it. 
He kriows what he believes to be true and no 
one who is said to be his ghostwriter is as 
able as he is. We can therefore skip such 
trivia as whether he did, or did not, employ 
a ghostwriter for his book. 

Barry Goupwater is the first conservative 
politician who has cracked the hard crust 
of collegiate liberalism. He has not only 
spoken on an extraordinarily large number 
of campuses but he has established an image 
for leadership, so that a large number of 
young people have organized themselves 
into associations which accept the leader- 
ship of GoLpwaTER, politically and sociologi- 
cally. Even Robert A. Taft did not succeed 
in this, not having had the warm personality 
which appeals to youth. 

The significance of Barry GOLDWATER po- 
litically is that he has a program which is a 
novelty in American politics where the tend- 
ency is to be expedient. GoLDWATER avoids 
the expedient and adheres to principle—his 
own statement of principle, which is gaining 
in strength, especially in the South and 
among students. The election of Senator 
Tower, of Texas, represents a victory for 
GOLDWATER, who supported Tower, but even 
more because they represent identical points 
of view. 

The weakness of the Republican Party 
since the defeat of Herbert Hoover in 1932 
has been that it has labored hard to win 
without a program. Alf Landon, Wendell 
Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey represented, in 
the Republican mind, candidates who could 
win on personality. The election became 
something like an Oscar contest in the 
motion picture business. The real difficulty 
that these men faced was that it was not a 
personality that the American people were 
seeking but a leader, a man of ideas, a per- 
son who would be different from Roosevelt or 
The one man in the Republican 
Party who might have presented such an 
image to the country was Robert A. Taft, 
whom the party refused to nominate for 
President. 

The argument against Taft was not that 
his ideas and purposes were wrong but that 
he could not win. In a word, winning at 
any cost represented the concept of the 
party leadership and sponsors. They would 
not risk a debate over principles. And so, 
ultimately, they elected Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who did win. 

But what did Eisenhower stand for? 
What was his program? What has he meant 
historically as President? The answer is 
that John F. Kennedy realistically succeeded 
Harry Truman, that there has been an 8- 
year interregnum so far as the Presidency 
is concerned. During the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Congress took control. When 
the executive branch of Government is 
analyzed such men as Sherman Adams, Rich- 
ard Nixon, and James Hagerty played roles 
as significant as the President. 

When Mr. Eisenhower left the Presidency, 
the Republican Party was left without lead- 
ership, although there were aspirants to 
leadership. Richard Nixon was entitled to 
be the titular head of the party, but such 
a distinction is nominal unless its claminant 
is a particularly strong personality. Gov. 
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Nelson Rockefeller of New York claims 
leadership by virtue of his insistent public 
relations and his limitless treasury. Some- 
how he does not click. 

Barry GOLDWATER asserts and maintains 
leadership because he represents ideas for 
which there is an increasing popularity in 
the country. That does not mean that 
GOLDWATER wiil be nominated in 1964. The 
influences that made Wendell Willkie a Re- 
publican candidate may be sufficiently strong 
te choose someone else.. But the ideas of 
the Republican Party are liable to be better 
organized and clearer to understand. They 
will be Barry GOLDWATER’s ideas, no matter 
who is nominated. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorpD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Advancing the Columbia Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, ob- 
servance of Billy Clapp Day in Ephrata, 
Wash., a few days ago drew much at- 
tention to the history of our Columbia 
Basin project in Washington. 

It also prompted many editorial writ- 
ers in Washington newspapers to look 
ahead to what can be achieved through 
completion of the project. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
editorials carried in the Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, Wash.; Wenatchee 
World, Wenatchee, Wash.; and Colum- 
bia Basin Herald, Moses Lake, Wash., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Spokesman-Review, July 17, 1961] 
BASIN PROJECT DUE ror NEw IMPETUS 


Many oldtimers and newcomers to the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project will be pay- 
ing tribute at Ephrata Tuesday to the vision 
and enterprise of Attorney William Clapp, 
pioneer advocate of Grand Coulee Dam. 

Billy Clapp Day should also be the occa- 
sion for a forward look at the land-settle- 
ment program on the project and the handi- 
caps that confront present settlers, potential 
landowners and all who share in the basin 
economy. 

The scheduled attendance of Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior James K. Carr and the 
members of the State Columbia Basin Com- 
mission during this celebration should pro- 
vide new outside impetus for the orderly 
completion of the whole project. 

Great progress has taken place in the 
basin—in the construction of the vast irriga- 
tion works and in the flow of water upon the 
land in each of the three irrigation districts. 
Much more needs to be done if the vision 
of the early workers and planners is to be 
wholly realized. 

A great deal of unselfish cooperative com- 
munity effort has sparked the accomplish- 
ments to date—in securing the authoriza- 
tions and investments from the Congress and 
in the constant followup of the actual de- 
velopment activities of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

The elected irrigation district directors 
have had sympathetic interest and support 
from the Spokane area and from other near- 
by localities as they have wrestled with pres- 
ent-day problems rarely visualized when the 
project was first conceived. 

The district directors and the bureau of- 
ficials should continue to receive the sort of 
cooperation that enhances the economy of 
the area and brings a higher standard of 
living to the whole Columbia Basin. 

The building of Grand Coulee Dam and the 
construction of the irrigation project has 
been a vital permanent contribution to the 
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development of the Pacific Northwest. As 
a longtime participant and a friendly ob- 
server in this great movement, the Spokes- 
man-Review joins in the tributes to all the 
project pioneers and urges continued efforts 
and enterprise to hasten reclamation of the 
Columbia Basin. 





[From the Wenatchee Daily World, July 23, 
1961] 


At Last, FINAL CHAPTER IN BASIN CONTRO- 
VERSY AT HAND 


Amidst Ephrata’s “hip hip hooray” for this 
and that pioneer who helped bring about 
the Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Basin project there was a somber undertone. 

Everyone was genuinely happy about the 
years past. 

Not everyone was happy about the present. 

The project has practically ground to a 
standstill because of a prolonged bitter argu- 
ment over an equitable repayment contract, 
and a lot of folks don’t like it. The pentup 
feelings expressed themselves twice during 
the Under Secretary of the Interior’s speech. 

Applause interrupted him on two occa- 
sions. In both instances it was when Carr 
referred to the futility of continuing the 
repayment fight. He drew a hand when he 
said that to stop the project at the halfway 
point was “very shortsighted to say the least” 
and again when he said: “By this time next 
year we hope we can all be in accord and on 
our way.” 

The press had a chance later to question 
Carr further about getting the project out 
of “neutral” and into “high.” 

He was reminded by one reporter that the 
Columbia Basin has already gone through 
three “chapters” in trying to reach a solu- 
tion over what farmers should pay on con- 
struction and drainage costs. 

The Columbia Basin Landowners Associa- 
tion, which strongly protests being assessed 
more than at present over a 50-year period 
even though less annually, had vociferous 
representatives testify before Reclamation 
Commissioner Floyd Dominy in a series of 
three open hearings. 

It presented its case « second time at an- 
other series of three public gatherings, that 
time before a subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which will vote on any contract recom- 
mended. 

Chapter 3 saw the arguments presented 
once again. These were heard by a three- 
man independent board of consultants ap- 
pointed by the Interior Department. It 
toured all basin irrigation districts and three 
times sat down for long hours listening to 
the pros and cons from speakers in three 
large audiences. 

That Board is now studying the facts 
gathered and is due to complete its study 
August 1. The Board report then goes to 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, who 
by September 1 is to come up with recom- 
mendations as to contract provisions. 

The press asked Carr if this consulting 
board procedure might turn out to be 
another chapter in the long story of bick- 
ering. If some farmers continue to protest 
contract provisions will there be further 
chapters delaying settlement of this issue, 
Carr was asked. 

He answered unequivocably: “This will be 
it.” 


The man who is second in command in 
the Interior Department promised fairplay in 
deciding the issue. Carr said some changes 
in project procedures or provisions of the 
contract can be made by the Secretary with- 
out congressional approval. He indicated 
that some things annoying to farmers may 
be eliminated this way. 

Basic changes in the contract will have to 
go to Congress for approval and the De- 
partment plans to start work immediately 
after September 1 drafting the necessary 
legislation. At the same time it will meet 
with the irrigation district in negotiations. 
The goal is to have the new agreement au- 
thorized by the Congress during the session 
starting early in January. 

Heeding the Under Secretary’s words, both 
sides in the repayment controversy and po- 
litical figures best make up their minds now 
that the Secretary’s recommendations as to 
what is fair and just in a repayment contract 
will be the Federal Government's final word 
on the contract. There can be no more 
chapters of argument, accusation, and delay. 

“This will be it,” as Mr. Carr says. 





[From the Columbia Basin Herald, July 19, 
1961] 


Carr’s Go-AHEaD Spirit Is REASSURING INDEED 


If the new repayment contract being 
worked up by the Department of Interior 
for farmers in the Columbia Basin project 
is everything Under Secretary James K. Carr 
Says it is, our troubles are about over. 

In a talk yesterday at the luncheon in 
Ephrata honoring Billy Clapp, Carr spoke 
optimistically of recomendations being 
worked up by a three-man board of con- 
sultants. This is the board which held 
hearings in the basin in early May and 
which is due to file its report by August 1. 

Carr had conferred with this board in 
Kalispell, Mont., the day before he flew to 
Ephrata. He reported the board’s recom- 
mendations will be finished on time, and 
that Secretary Stewart Udall will use them 
as the basis for a revised contract which 
he will announce about September 1. 

While Carr didn’t divulge what the board’s 
or Udall’s proposals will be, he said this 
much: 

“Secretary Udall has endorsed the legis- 
lation to defer the 1962 drainage assess- 
ments, and the bill has been reported out 
by the Senate Interior Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. We hope it will 
pass the full committee this week. This 
deferment will relieve the tension and re- 
move the pressure. 

“By September 1 we hope to develop a 
proposed contract—based on the report of 
the board—which will mean positive growth, 
rather than negative stagnation. At the 
same time, we plan to offer suggestions to rid 
the project of problems that have plagued 
it for years. 

“We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start 
acting. We are determined to find a perma- 
nent and fair solution to the problem.” 

Here he departed from his script and 
added: 

“By this time next year I hope we will 
all be in accord and on our way.” 

Then he went on: “Once the basic policy 
outlines are established by the secretary, the 
people of this area—in conjunction with the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, under its Commis- 
sioner, Floyd E. Dominy—must work to- 
gether constructively. We must be able to 
go to Congress next spring with an answer— 
based on ability to repay—that will assure 
the full development of Columbia Basin 
land. The project is only half completed. 
This Nation is not rich enough to let this 
land lie fallow.” 

Whie there were no specifics in Carr’s 
statement, there certainly was spirit. The 
spirit, which generates policy, is to move 
ahead, to finish the job in the Columbia 
Basin. The strategy is to settle the repay- 
ment contract controversy, go to Congress 
for approval, and get back to project devel- 
opment. 

Implied also was the warning that this is 
the final chance the basin will have to deal 
directly with the Secretary’s Office on repay- 
ment. Once Udall, advised by Carr, decides 
what the Government can afford to do, the 
details will have to be worked out with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

This is businesslike and sensible talk. 
Coming after the probing and thorough in- 
vestigations made by the three-man board 
of consultants, it can portend a welcome and 
happy ending to the ruckus which has kept 
the basin at dead center for nearly 3 years. 

Like any other business, the basin can’t 
stand still for long. It will go forward or 
drop back. There’s only one way to make it 
go, and that’s ahead. The words of Under- 
secretary Carr are reassuring indeed. 





Meeting the Constitutional Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include an edi- 
torial from the Houston Texas Councilor, 
dated August 1, 1961. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A New Movement Is Aroor To MEET THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


Following on the heels of their so-called 
black Monday decision in the school cases on 
May 17, 1954, members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court have rendered a long series of rulings 
on a vast number of subjects that—design- 
edly or not—have gone far to destroy the 
very foundations of our form of constitu- 
tional government. 

One able and patrioic constitutionalist has 
charged that the Brown ruling (the school 
case) was actually a “trial balloon to test the 
degree of incompetency of the American peo- 
ple’—meaning of course, that these US. 
Supreme Court judges, in rendering their 
unconstitutional ruling, were testing out the 
ability of the American people to under- 
stand and to cope with a situation where a 
Federal agency exceeds flagrantly its con- 
stitutional authority. 

And, there being no proper and legal chal- 
lenge, because the people, ignorant of the 
provisions of their Constitution, failed to look 
to the proper source for redress—namely, 
their State legislatures and their Governors— 
these judges thereupon proceeded to launch 
into a vast field of disputes clearly outside of 
their jurisdiction, and have rendered a series 
of rulings that are so obviously unconstitu- 
tionai that, at long last, citizens all over the 
Nation are outraged and fearful, albeit most 
of them see no way out of the trap. 

Organizations, at long last, are springing 
up over the country that seek to enlist sup- 
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port of all patriotic citizens to approach our 
grave dilemma from the angle that should 
have been pursued from the beginning. 

Here in Houston, such an organization has 
been formed—Texas Voters for the Constitu- 
tion, 2524 Tangley Road, Houston 5, Tex. 
They are joining hands as one of the support- 
ing groups of the American Coalition of Pa- 
triotic Societies that held a convention in 
Washington last February. Immediately be- 
low is a report of the Washington conven- 
tion, including a very fine resolution that was 
adopted. This report was prepared by and 
handed to us by the chairman of Texas 
Voters for the Constitution: 


AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


At its convention in Washington, D.C., on 
February 2, 1961, the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, composed of more than 
120 patriotic groups from various parts of 
the Nation with a total membership of over 
4 million, adopted resolutions on imme- 
diately urgent issues affecting the over- 
throw of our Government of law. 

This action by the American coalition looks 
to a solution of the serious constitutional 
crisis which is now facing the people of our 
country. 

The strangely perplexing fact that we are 
dealing with a movement to overthrow our 
form of Government lends striking emphasis 
to the silence of our press in a dangerous 
situation. 

The resolution on “Meeting the Constitu- 
tional Crisis’’ shows that the solution to 
this crisis lies in clarifying and making defi- 
nite what is the law in the States affected. 
The resolution urges that this clarification be 
accomplished by the people of the several 
States, acting in their highest sovereign 
capacities through their legislatures. 

On March 22, 1961, Senator Harry F. Byrrp, 
of Virginia, who was the principal speaker 
at the convention that adopted this resolu- 
tion, quoted it in a statement to the USS. 
Senate, and made it a part of the records 
of the Congress (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 22, 1961, pp. 4244-48). 


The resolution follows: 
“MEETING THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


“Whereas the people of the United States 
now face a serious constitutional crisis in 
which they have to deal with increasing cen- 
tralization of power in Federal agencies of 
Government with corresponding loss of cher- 
ished liberties as individuals and encroach- 
ments on the rights and powers of the 
Government of the States as guaranteed 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

“Whereas some of the most serious of these 
developments are attributable to attempted 
usurpations on the part of members of the 
Supreme Court; and 

“Whereas these attempted usurpations in- 
clude interference with the State of New 
York in the exercise of its police power to 
protect its people from moral degradation, 
the right of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate and éradicate enemies 
of the Nation and State aiming to over- 
throw our Government, and the right of the 
State of Arizona to prevent alien enemies 
from being licensed to practice law within 
its jurisdiction; and numerous interferences 
with rights of various States in the opera- 
tion of State-owned school systems, as well 
as with the right of the people generally 
to exercise powers for the protection of their 
morals, education, health, and general wel- 
fare; and 

“Whereas such attempted usurpations have 
had adverse effects on law enforcement 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and on the people of many States be- 
cause of the failure of the legislatures of the 
affected States to take proper constitutional 
actions to make definite what is the law 
in those States or by the enactment of 
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equally lawful countercoercive measures in 
attempts to resist invalid decrees of court 
members, all of which have served to recog- 
nize as valid the illegal rulings; and 

“Whereas these failures on the part of the 
State legislature to meet their constitutional 
obligations amounts to ratification through 
their neglect to act and has made them co- 
partners in the crime of usurpation, at least 
equally guilty with members of the court; 
and 

“Whereas criticisms against the Supreme 
Court have had the effect of shielding from 
censure the legislatures and Governors, who 
are entirely to be blamed for the invalid 
actions aforesaid being treated by law en- 
forcement officers as valid acts of the Court; 
and 

“Whereas a long train of illegal, unconsti- 
tutional rulings, if allowed to be treated 
as law, either through action or inaction, 
will result in the overthrow of our form of 
limited constitutional government in favor 
of the unlimited and absolute centralized 
autocracy: 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, Inc., commend the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 

“1. That the several States, in their highest 
sovereign capacities through their legisla- 
tures, pass appropriate acts declaring the 
illegal rulings of members of the Supreme 
Court as beyond the Court’s constitutional 
authority, invalid, and not law within the 
jurisdiction of the State concerned, thereby 
clarifying and making definite for the bene- 
fit of law enforcement officers so that they 
can know what is the law in the given State; 
and 

“2. That the people of the several States 
elect to legislative bodies, Federal and State, 
only those persons who are willing to initiate 
and to enact measures to defend the people 
and the States from tyrannical usurpation 
of power through illegal rulings by members 
of the Court; and 

“3. That copies of this resolution be sent 


(a) The President of the United States and 
all Members of Congress; 

“(b) The Governors of the several States, 
and presiding officers of the houses of the 
State legislatures for forwarding to appro- 
priate committees; and 

“(c) The Attorneys General of the United 
States and of the several States.” 


WHAT IS THE LAW? WHAT IS OUR REMEDY? 


The constitutional crisis, its threat to 
liberty and the remedy: 

1. At last there is a remedy. 

2. It answers the, up to now, unanswered 
question: “What is the law?” 

3. The remedy is to apply the law in the 
way provided for in the Constitution. 

The law follows from the fact that: 


1. The States reached an agreement among 
themselves creating three Federal agencies 
and limiting the power of each. 

2. Any act by any agent beyond the powers 
granted is ultra vires, unauthorized, and 
invalid) 

3. The States reserved all powers not 
granted. Therefore, no unlawful act of an 
agent can be enforced in a State except with 
the expressed or implied consent of the State. 
That is the law. The unauthorized acts of 
any agent can only be enforced in a State 
when the State ratifies by consent the un- 
lawful act. Consent, unless denied by the 
government of the State, is implicitly 
granted because otherwise there is nothing 
lawfully to stop its enforcement. 

Patriotic citizens are forming statewide 
educational clubs throughout the United 
States (voters groups) to see to it that no 
State ratifies any lawless acts of any of its 
agents—legislative, executive, or judicial. 

Political leaders who have sold out and are 
in with the plan to destroy constitutional 
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law and order are to be disposed of by the 
voters on a neither give nor take quarter. 

That is the plan. The only type of plan 
of action that can, and will, save our consti- 
tutional republic. 





Negotiations With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, who is recognized 
as a very capable authority on interna- 
tional affairs, recently wrote a most pro- 
vocative article concerning the Berlin 
situation entitled ‘Negotiation Khru- 
shchev’s Trump?” 

This commentary brings to light many 
aspects of the Berlin problem which 
have received minor attention in the 
American press. I believe these facets 
of the situation are of utmost impor- 
tance, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this outstanding column be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGOTIATION KHRUSHCHEV’S TRUMP?—SOME 

GERMANS SEE SOviet AVOIDING WAR AND 

SEEKING GAINS AT PARLEY TABLE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY.—Will the United 
States and its allies bail out Premier Khru- 
shchev by accepting some kind of negotia- 
tions which will serve mainly to save the 
Soviet dictator? This is being asked seri- 
ously by Germans without official responsi- 
bilities, but in positions to assess the inter- 
national situation with greater accuracy 
than many professional diplomats. 

There seems to be no doubt in the minds 
of these knowledgeable Germans that since 
the Western Powers have adopted the atti- 
tude, “we don’t want war, but we aren’t 
afraid of it,” that a military conflict over 
Berlin is unlikely. 

These observers have vast international 
business interests, and because world politics 
directly affect world business, they have a 
small but far more efficient intelligence than 
many of our Government agencies. For this 
reason one must take them seriously when 
they say that Mr. Khrushchev once firmly 
believed that the United States, with a Gov- 
ernment leaning more and more toward a 
welfare state, would knuckle under to his 
blusterings and saber rattlings. 

Now, these observers believe, he has finally 
found out differently. He has been less 
impressed, so the argument goes, by the 
position and strong statements of the high- 
est American officials than by the obvious 
determination of the American people to 
halt his blackmail. 

Of course, Western Europe is in the same 
mood. Hence, the Kremlin boss is looking 
for a way out—through negotiations—to 
save face and prestige. 

But the real reasons why he will not dare 
pull the trigger are the following: 

1. There is a greater tension within the 
U.S.S.R. than the outside world realizes. 
The Russian people are as well disciplined 
by the MVD as the Germans were by the 
Gestapo. But any setback resulting from a 
failure to win decisive success in the early 


stages of an aggression against the West 
would see a@ mass uprising in the U.S.S.R. 
The Russian generals, who assess the West’s 
powers realistically, know this. They learned 
the lesson from Germany’s defeat in spite of 
her initial overwhelming military superior- 
ity over France and England. 

The Russian generals realize that the 
Soviet Union, despite her enormous military 
expansion, does not have today the same ad- 
vantage over the NATO powers that the 
Nazis had over their victims in September 
1939. Hence, even if Mr. Khrushchev were 
to lose his temper and order pulling of the 
trigger, it is doubtful that the armed forces 
commanders would obey. The possibility of 
@ military coup in such an eventuality is no 
longer a matter of wishful thinking. 

2. East Germany is the weakest link in the 
Red military political complex. There is 
definite information that not only the popu- 
lation but the labor organization on whom 
the East German Communist system must 
rely are ready for a mass rebellion should a 
war be added to their present plight. One 
of the important unio.uis in East Germany 
which was involved in the 1953 uprising 
wrote Mr. Khrushchev to that effect a few 
weeks ago. 

But what is even more important is the 
fact that East German military forces— 
which have been trained and equipped at 
considerable expense by Moscow—have be- 
come unreliable. The chances are, accord- 
ing to informed sources here, that in the 
event of an outbreak over Berlin, they will 
go bag and baggage to the West German 
side. 

8. Conditions in Poland are equally 
strained, although this is less obvious than 
in East Germany. The main trump card in 
the hands of the Gomulka regime for keeping 
the Poles on the Russian side was the his- 
torical hatred of the Polish people for the 
Germans. Now there is a change in that 
attitude due to the German-France alliance 
which has become an obvious reality. For 
the French have been friends of the Poles 
for centuries. Today French propaganda is 
daily blaring the details of the great French- 
German friendship. The visits of President 
de Gaulle—formerly a bitter enemy of Ger- 
many—to Bonn and Chancellor Adenauer’s 
visit to Paris are being played up for all they 
are worth. And the Poles have had a change 
of heart toward Germany. 

Strategically, Poland is of the highest im- 
portance to the Soviet Union in the event 
of a conventional war. The possibility of 
losing the Polish people must cause serious 
concern to the Russian military men. They 
remember that the harassment suffered by 
the Germans from the Ukrainians during 
World War II contributed greatly to their 
defeat at Stalingrad. This factor cannot be 
ignored by the Soviet high command. 

These considerations do not take into 
account any of the many economic head- 
aches with which the Soviet Union is now 
encumbered. But the sum total of the high- 
lights leads to the belief that the Soviet dic- 
tator must at this very moment be engaged 
in working out some way to escape from the 
noose he created. He may try to win once 
more at the negotiation table, not everything 
he wants, but enough to come out with un- 
trammeled prestige. 

The people on whom Mr. Khrushchev re- 
lies to bail him out are those he intends 
eventually to destroy. These are influential 
personalities in America, and especially in 
Great Britain, who have privately expressed 
to German businessmen their fear that a 
“disaster within the Soviet Union would add 
considerably to the present world confusion.” 
Moreover, say these frightened personalities, 
chaos in the U.S.S.R. would permit Commu- 
nist China to assume the leadership of inter- 
national communism. 
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Dominican Republic Reported Rushing to 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great attention being centered upon the 
crisis in Berlin, it is imperative that 
we do not again succumb to the Commu- 
nist movement’s tactics of diversion. 


While we all support a firm and strong 
position on Berlin, we must also recog- 
nize the necessity for an equally firm 
and strong position throughout the rest 
of the world. We have had one experi- 
ence with a Communit government in 
Guatemala. With proper direction that 
government was deposed. 

We have since seen the Communist 
takeover of Cuba. Currently, the danger 
signals are up in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The article entitled “Castroism 
Spreading Like Epidemic,” from the In- 
dianapolis Star of July 25, is a clear 
warning that action must be taken now 
to prevent new Castros from arising in 
Latin America. Our self-delusion of con- 
centrating on a third force serves only 
to strengthen the Communist hand. 
Will we heed the warning before it is 
too late in the Dominican Republic? 
CASTROISM SPREADING LIKE EPIDEMIC—Do- 

MINICAN REPUBLIC REPORTED RUSHING TO 

CoMMUNISM 

(By Robert Jones) 

The Dominican Republic is well on its way 
to becoming a second Cuba. That is the 
blunt opinion of many Dominicans and 
American residents there. 

“I’m all packed,” an American executive of 
a Dominican airline told this reporter. 

“I’ve been through three invasions here, 
plus a dozen other crises. But they have 
been nothing compared to this. Castroism is 
spreading through this country like an epi- 
demic.” 

The Government is flooded with passport 
applications. The Dominican peso is steadily 
dropping in value as frightened people com- 
pete for American dollars. The flight of 
capital is further undermining stability. 

But it is plain naked fear which is really 
demoralizing the Dominican Republic. 

“I’m scared,” a Dominican youth con- 
fessed. “Students I’ve known all my life are 
now running around yelling for the ‘paredon’ 
(firing squad). All they talk about is de- 
mocracy and who is on the execution list of 
which group. Democracy and death. What 
a tragic joke.” 

Even more eloquent are two advertise- 
ments side by side on the third page of the 
newspaper El Caribe. 

One of the ads is an announcement by the 
leftist 14th of June Movement. It calls on 
the faithful to mobilize for a revolutionary 
offensive. 

The other is an ad by a travel agency: 

“It is now or never. Pack your bags and 
we'll do the rest. D. Messina, Travel Agent.” 

Business is excellent, Messina reports. 

Yet, even the most panicky Dominicans 
estimate that at least 80 percent of the pop- 
ulation is still anti-Communist and anti- 
Castro. 
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But, they continue, this militant 20 per- 
cent minority is taking over. The cite an 
example: 

Ultra leftists were able to put 8,000 peopie 
in the streets during a recent riot. Next 
day, anti-Communists tried to retaliate. 
They could muster barely 50 men and were 
badly clobbered in street fighting. And this 
was not an isolated case. 

The vast majority of the population seems 
to have left the field to the extremists. 
Fatalistically, they expect the worst but do 
nothing to change the course of events. 

Partly this is a result of the leadership 
vacuum caused by the assassination of Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. 

More directly, it is the product of an 
agonizing experiment being conducted by 
the U.S. State Department. Washington is 
attempting to midwife a third force to rule 
the Dominican Republic. 

US. diplomats’ moved in immediately 
after the strongman’s death. The old Tru- 
jillo leaders must go, they decreed. The 
demoralized Dominican administration 
agreed to anything. 

Removal of all Trujillo influence meant 
liquidation of the only organized anti- 
Communist political force in the country. 
It confused and scattered the huge numbers 
of Dominicans of all classes who were both 
pro-Trujillo and anti-Castro. 

Three hundred thousand hysterical mourn- 
ers attended Trujillo's funeral. Thenceforth, 
these and other huge masses of Trujillo fol- 
lowers were to be left leaderless and adrift. 

Meanwhile, the State Department threw 
its weight behind the tiny Dominican Revo- 
lutionary Party. The DRP. was supposed to 
draw support from people who were both 
anti-Trujillo and anti-Castro. 

Unfortunately, the requirements would 
rule out at least 95 percent of the popula- 
tion. Many Dominicans are anti-Castro. 
Some are anti-Trujillo. Few, very few, are 
both. 

As a result, Washington’s proteges swung 
far to the left, embracing the Castro organi- 
zations and hoping to pick up support from 
all varieties of “anti-imperialists.” 

The Castro leaders were only too happy to 
oblige. They have flooded the Washington- 
protected party with Castroites. The Reds 
now operate under and with our third force— 
with US.-imposed immunity from the au- 
thorities. 

This mystique of the third force has, of 
course, always obsessed State Department 
policymakers. Theoretically, good young 
liberals are to replace bad old reactionaries 
and confound the Communists. 

In China, our statesmen managed to dis- 
cern a diminutive group calling itself the 
Liberal League. We withdraw support from 
the Nationalist Government and fanned the 
league’s third force potentialities. Mao took 
over, 

In Cuba, we saw a bearded Robin Hood as 
the Third Force between dictator Batista and 
communism. 

In the Dominican Republic, our third 
force is racing wildly down that same well- 
traveled one-way street. 





The Swedish National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to show to the Members of this House 
the worthy ends that a national lottery 
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canserve. Properly channeled, the reve- 
hues from a national lottery can be a 
great aid to the people of the country 
in question. 

Perhaps the wisest users of the national 
lottery scheme are the Scandinavians. 
Each of the four nations of Europe’s 
North have seen the merits of a national 
lottery as a means with which to pro- 
mote their highly developed cultures. 

The largest of the Scandinavian lot- 
teries is run by the Government of 
Sweden. Not only is the Swedish lottery 
the largest Scandinavian lottery, but it 
is the most profitable. In 1960 the gross 
receipts of the Swedish National Lottery 
came to $50 million. Total Government 
profit was $29 million. A good portion 
of this money is set aside for cultural 
activities and the rest is devoted to gen- 
eral budget purposes. 

The Swedes are proud of the contribu- 
tion that this lottery makes to the cul- 
tural attainment of their nation. ‘They 
are well aware of the percentage profit 
made by the Government, but they real- 
ize the worth of the uses to which their 
money is put. Sweden is quite cogni- 
zant of the fact that a national lottery is 
an excellent tool with which to advance 
the public welfare. 





The Philadelphia Inquirer Praises Con- 
tribution of Senator Joseph S. Clark in 
Advancement of Manpower Develop- 
ment and Retraining Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare unanimously report- 
ed S. 1991, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1961. 

This measure, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CiarK], 
with myself as one of the cosponsors, 
would go far toward retraining unem- 
ployed workers to enable them better to 
meet the needs of our modern industrial 
technology. 

Under the extremely able and knowl- 
edgeable chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee by Senator JosEPH CLARK, the 
measure was Significantly strengthened 
by committee work, a fact which the 
Philadelphia Inquirer acknowledges in 
an editorial of July 28, in commenting 
that the unanimous report was “some- 
thing of a tribute to Senator CLark’s 
willingness to agree to changes in the 
measure.” 

I concur most heartily in this view, 
Mr. President, and would extend it to add 
that the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, chaired by Senator 
CLARK, gave careful consideration to this 
subject. Senator CLARK’s perseverance 
and his determination to further a basic 
and fundamental effort in manpower de- 
velopment is noteworthy. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28 be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
To RETRAIN THE JOBLESS 


Approval by the Senate Labor Committee 
of the administration’s revised program to 
retrain unemployed workers seems to have 
improved the prospect for passage of the 
project. This seems to us a good thing even 
though improvement in the national econ- 
omy is almost sure to provide more jobs soon. 

For one thing, the rate of automation’s 
progress in many industries indicates that 
large numbers of workers are likely to be 
displaced by machines in the next few years. 
And for another, the revised version of the 
Kennedy program, as sponsored by Senator 
Cuiakk, of Pennsylvania, has been modified 
not only as to cost but as to the degree of 
Federal control over the Nation’s manpower. 

It is something of a tribute to Senator 
CLaRK’s willingness to agree to changes in 
the measure that even the two most con- 
servative Republicans on the committee, 
Senator Gotpwater, of Arizona, and Senator 
Tower, of Texas, voted to go along. 

We believe Federal aid is needed in getting 
a retraining program underway. But we 
also believe that each industry, as it expands 
its automation plans, has an obligation to 
carry on retraining programs on a much 
larger scale than is now the case. If 
America is to meet its responsibilities in the 
hard years ahead it must not fail to develop 
fully its productive manpower. 





Fundamental Question in Bizerte Is 
Whether the Base Will Be in Friendly 
or Hostile Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
communique issued Friday, July 28, the 
French Government argued that it must 
maintain its present control of the base 
at Bizerte, Tunisia, because of its stra- 
tegic importance to the West during the 
crisis over Berlin. . 

Unfortunately, the behavior of France 
in boycotting the Friday session of the 
U.N. Security Council which heard U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold 
charge that France has not complied 
with the provisions of the U.N. cease- 
fire and withdrawal of forces resolution 
of Saturday, July 22, makes it all too 
clear that France is using the Berlin 
crisis as a convenient excuse for not fol- 
lowing the U.N. resolution and for stall- 
ing serious negotiations on evacuation 
from Bizerte. 

The French communique stated that— 

The occupation, by hostile or merely 
threatening forces of this major strategic po- 
sition could have grave consequences both 
for the defense of France and of the West. 


I regret that France has made it al- 
most certain that hostile and threat- 
ening forces will occupy this major 
strategic position. Negotiations will 
never remove the bad feeling which 
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France has created by killing 670 and 
wounding 1,155 Tunisians. 

The fundamental question in Bizerte 
is not when and how the French will 
relinquish control over a base which 
guards the Mediterranean between Sicily 
and north Africa, but whether the base 
will be in hostile or friendly hands after 
France does so. 

I am afraid the answer to that ques- 
tion will have grave consequences both 
for the defense of France and of the 
West. 

Accordingly, I hope the French Gov- 
ernment will accept the U.N. resolution 
for a cease-fire and withdrawal of troops. 

I urge the French Government to be- 
gin negotiations as soon as possible on 
the transfer of control of the Bizerte 
naval and air base to Tunisia and on the 
future use of that base while that is still 
a@ possibility. 

I urge the State Department to in- 
struct the U.S. Embassy in Tunis to do 
everything diplomatically possible to 
bring French and Tunisian authorities 
in Bizerte to the conference table. This 
might include an offer to act as a third 
party in arranging an acceptable site for 
negotiations since the two sides cannot 
agree on this first step. 





A Nuclear Plant at Hanford, Wash. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
world in which we find ourselves does 
not allow us yet to beat our swords into 
Plowshares. But there are unique op- 
portunities for at least mingling “the 
sword” and “the plowshare” so that a 
device of peaceful application results. 
Such an opportunity lies in the proposal 
to create electricity, as well as plutonium 
for weapons, from a reactor at the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s Hanford, Wash., 
plant. As the largest nuclear power- 
plant in the world, the Hanford facility 
would represent a high mark of tech- 
nological achievement and would be a 
bright feather in our prestige bonnet. 
Strong support for the project has come 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and highly regarded persons outside 
Government including Mr. John McCone, 
former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission under President Eisenhow- 
er. Today’s Washington Post carried a 
fine editorial on the Hanford question. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE HANFORD BATTLE 

The major public power controversy before 
this Congress concerns the proposal to con- 
struct a $95 million nuclear plant at Han- 
ford, Wash. In essence, the choice is whether 
the new plant should be restricted to pro- 
ducing plutonium weapons, or whether in 
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addition it should provide public power for 
the Northwest. The Senate has already ap- 
proved a dual-purpose plant, but in the 
House, foes of public power have succeeded 
in deleting the provision for power from the 
atomic energy authorization bill. 

To further complicate matters, Republican 
Majority Leader CHaRLEs HALLECK is trying 
to prevent a House-Senate conference from 
agreeing on a dual-purpose plant. He is 
asking the Rules Committee to intercede so 
that the House would have an opportunity 
to strike out any public power authorization 
from a conference committee report. Mr. 
HALLECK seems determined to prove that 
nothing smacking of socialism will take place 
in Hanford. 

But scare words should not be permitted to 
becloud a simple question of commonsense. 
When the Hanford plant is constructed, it 
will necessarily generate steam which can be 
used for power as well as weaponry—the 
estimate is that it could produce from 
700,000 to 800,000 kilowatts of power. If the 
Hanford plant should produce for peace as 
well as war, it would become by far the 
biggest nuclear powerplant in the world. Al- 
though it would involve no technical innova- 
tions, the size alone would be an advertise- 
ment of this country’s determination to use 
atoms for peace. 

Furthermore, the Northwest is in des- 
perate need of additional power to assure the 
region’s growth. The Hanford plant could 
also be used to facilitate the tie line which 
the Department of the Interior hopes to con- 
struct as a power link between southern 
California and the Pacific Northwest. Sig- 
nificantly, the dual-purpose conception is 
warmly endorsed by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the agency which would ad- 
minister the plan. 

For these reasons, we hope that Mr. HAtL- 
LECK’s maneuver will be rejected by the 
Rules Committee and that Congress will have 
an opportunity to make the Hanford plant 
more than a factory for destructive weapons. 





Astronaut Space Timetable Schedule of 
U.S. First Manned Orbital Flight Into 


Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


. Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, now 
that project Mercury has occupied such 
a large amount of our attention and in- 
terest, I would like to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an outline of a 
program and timetables for following the 
astonaut in orbit over various cities of 
the country. 

This satellite tracker, called a com- 
plete home tracking station, was de- 
signed by Research Publications, Inc., of 
1174 Greenwood Drive, San Carlos, Calif., 
a city of our district. 

I know it will be of interest to note 
that Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr., re- 
quested 100 of these timetables for his 
own use and in answering questions re- 
garding his flight. 

AMERICA’S FINEST HOvuR 

Within a short period of time, the United 

States will accomplish its greatest scientific 
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achievement, the manned earth orbital flight 
of Project Mercury, conducted by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. This will bring a dream of centuries 
into reality by providing America with a 
space steppingstone to the stars. 


THE ASTRONAUT 


Project Mercury centers around an intense- 
ly trained astronaut who will be selected 
from seven men currently devoting their lives 
to learning the complicated technique of 
flying through space at fantastic speeds. The 
actual orbital flight will be the result of many 
years of careful scientific planning and prep- 
aration to insure the safety of the astronaut 
as well as the success of the project. 

SPACEMAN AND HIS COURSE 


A major portion of the planning has been 
the careful plotting of the astronaut’s 
course. NASA has announced that the path 
of the astronaut, after being launched from 
Cape Canaveral, will take him over the 
island of Bermuda. The predetermined 
course is designed to have the astronaut 
circle the globe three times at the orbital 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour, or one trip 
around the world every 90 minutes. This 
means that the flight is designed to main- 
tain an altitude ranging from 100 to 150 
miles. From this information it is possible 
to plot a near perfect course from launch- 
ing pad to landing by adding information 
obtained by using the Holmes’ satellite 
tracker—on the 1959-60 successful Dis- 
coverer series of unmanned orbital shots. 

It is well to remember that the astro- 
naut’s flight is subject to the capabilities of 
the rocket to push him into orbit. Once 
in orbit, an entirely different set of factors 
comes into being. Thece are called the laws 
of the universe. 


ASTRO FACTS 


The vehicle in which the astronaut rides 
is literally a pressurized cabin equipped 
with the necessary environmental and safety 
equipment. Although simple in concept, 
the Project Mercury capsule must provide 
the machinery for a very difficult mission. 

Most of the mechanism operates auto- 
matically, but the astronaut-pilot will oper- 
ate or can operate a large portion of the 
controls. A cleverly designed oxygen and 
waste product system will provide a natural 
earthlike atmosphere within the capsule. 
Heat is a major problem of the return-to- 
earth part of the flight. The astronaut (who 
will be riding on a form-fitting couch) will 
reenter the atmosphere in a backward posi- 
tion. However, he will be protected from 
the intense heat by a Fiberglas shield. The 
other end of the capsule will dissipate heat 
by specially constructed metal shingles. 


TAKEOFF AND LANDING 


Initial thrust of the capsule will be ac- 
complished by a two-staged Atlas type 
rocket. 

At a given moment, the capsule will be 
ejected from the end of the rocket and pro- 
ceed into orbit. During the early portion 
of the orbital flight the astronauts will oper- 
ate small jets to reverse the capsule altitude. 
When it is time to leave orbital flight— 
retrorockets will be fired in order to slow up 
the capsule and prepare for reentry into the 
atmosphere. Landing, which can be accom- 
plished on either land or water, will be aided 
by the use of two parachutes with a third 
held in emergency reserve. The first to open 
will be a small ribbon-chute which will stabi- 
lize the capsule before the main 62-foot 
parachute opens at 10,000 feet. 

After the reentry into the atmosphere, the 
capsule will discard the fiberglass heat pro- 
tector and will expose an air cushion which 
will allow the capsule to land with a mini- 
mum of jarring. The parachute descent 
from 10,000 feet will be at approximately 30 
feet per second (20 miles per hour). 
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SAFETY FACTORS 


In addition to the heat and landing safety 
equipment—the capsule will provide all the 
gear possible to insure the safety of the 
astronaut. Escape rockets will be attached 
to the forward portion of the capsule at the 
time of takeoff. In the event the large 
rocket fails, the astronaut can separate the 
capsule from the crippled main rocket, rise 
out of danger, and then parachute safely 
to earth. The pilot will be equipped with a 
space suit. If the capsule system fails, the 
suit will automatically inflate providing the 
astronaut with a natural atmosphere. All 
mechanical equipment will be monitored by 
a flashing light system. The astronaut will 
be able to correct certain failures while in 
flight, or set in motion the machinery that 
will return him to earth. 


TRACKING THE FLIGHT 


Anyone may follow the progress of first 
manned flight into space by using the astro- 
naut’s timetable provided here. If last 
minute changes are reported by NASA—cor- 
rections can be made. 

Headquarters for the flight will be a nerve 
center located at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

A complete, worldwide network composed 
of 17 stations will monitor the flight and 
main control. This will be accomplished by 
providing voice communication to and from 
the capsule and telemetry reception from the 
spaceship. Radar tracking will be provided 
at all stations associated with the launch 
and reentry operations. All stations will be 
in direct contact with the nerve center 
which will be equipped with plotting boards 
to follow the exact path and time of the 
flight.. Any refinements of the flight will be 
made from here. 

ASTRONAUT’S SPACE TIMETABLE 


This table is as accurate an approximation 
as possible of the times and cities that 
America’s first spaceman will pass over on 
his first two orbits during the historic flight. 
All directions are from west to east. 

Following the planned orbital elements 
using an equatorial angle of 33°, the first 
pass of the astronaut across the United 
States after being launched—northeasterly 
(71°) from Cape Canaveral—will be over the 
following cities: 


PASS NO. 1 ON FIRST EARTH ORBIT 
Minutes 
after 
launching 
SS 93 
I ls es er ye nn me mio 93% 
a epumepeneine 94 
ne SE er ae a 95 
I ie 96 
PD Scncka enn nneree sna e se 9614 
CR Rs on ot... 97 
RAINING. MII iaink, chaise coins atin enn ores ti 98 
PASS NO. 2 ON SECOND EARTH ORBIT 
Minutes 
after 
launching 
RR IE Lark ing acs > not Sa nestintints salisemesliin gc 187 
NI NN const chs eon ic cen 188 
I ds ine militia clte woes ower 189 
Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex____._-___- 189% 
Te ce remap acaenes 190 
I ei tarts 191 
Ra TRI in la ae hk cin tent alee snare oo 192 
NE I cir alscigaectialeininteegiainsunpiin & ent teiinsal 193 


PASS NO. 3 ON THIRD EARTH ORBIT 
Note.—As the astronaut approaches the 
west coast on his third and final trip around 
the world, retrorockets will be fired to set 
the stage for the reentry of the capsule into 
the atmosphere. Because of the gradual 
slowing down process, it is most difficult to 
schedule the time the capsule will pass over 
a given point during the final pass. 
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Minutes 
after 

launching 
Catelina Island, Califs.....-«.<..--. 281 
Pnetes: AG... ncintditisctnnccuneenco 282 
Lordsburg, N. Mex........--<.---~<+ 283 
Ceteees. 0. 20. ndaddiintitivesewiacne 284 
eee eee 285 
PORTA, DOR a, oc nciscennnttatinnensibinginiain 286 
eet SO, EB....caasasvdsnemcounsie 287 
IR. TOD scm cicinatiabiine 290 


As the astronaut heads across Florida 290 
minutes (nearly 5 hours) after launching, 
his altitude will be so reduced that para- 
chutes can take over and lower him back to 
earth near the Bahama Islands. 

Nore.—If you will refer to a map, you will 
note the cities listed are near the actual 
track of the capsule, but not necessarily 
precisely under the path. With the most 
favorable lighting conditions, the astronaut’s 
capsule could be visible as much as 500 miles 
from either side of it’s track across the earth. 


WHY THIS SPACE TIMETABLE IS POSSIBLE 


Research Publications and W. O. Holmes 
have received national attention for their 
accuracy in many space predictions. United 
Press International News Service has fea- 
tured them in a story to all of America’s 
leading newspapers. An analysis of the 
method of computing this space timetable, 
after a year and a half of research was sent 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in September 1960. 

Primarily interested in space education, 
Research Publications is proud to present 
this, the world’s first space timetable to the 
American public. Recent events have shown 
space flight is no longer tomorrow’s dream, 
it is today’s reality. 


ASTRONAUT’S DUTIES 


The astronaut’s job will be quite similar 
to those of an airplane pilot. A summary of 
the types of activities of the astronaut are 
as follows: 

1. Communicate with ground stations. 

2. Make scientific observations. 

3. Monitor onboard equipment. 

4. Control capsule attitude by manipula- 
tion of stabilizing jets. 

5. Navigate and fire retrorockets. 

6. Initiate emergency procedures. 

7. Activate escape system if required. 

8. Deploy landing parachutes. 





President Kennedy’s Foreign Policy 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
it will be of interest to every Member 
of this body to read an editorial which 
appeared in the Manchester (N.H.) Un- 
ion Leader praising the President for his 
recent nationwide television address. 

The editorial supplements its words 
of praise with a plea for equally inspir- 
ing action by the administration in con- 
nection with the Berlin crisis. It also 
endorses the President’s advocacy of an 
improved civil defense program—a pro- 
gram in which the Senator from New 
Hampshire is vitally interested. 
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This is an excellent commentary and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
WE SHALL Not SURRENDER 


President Kennedy’s Tuesday night speech 
to the Nation on the Berlin crisis may well 
rank with the finest Presidential orations of 
all times. As a well-reasoned statement of 
our intention—and our right—to remain in 
Berlin, it is without parallel. 

The President may rest assured that the 
American people will respond favorably to 
his call for greater sacrifice, as they have 
done in all periods of national emergency 
since the birth of our Nation. As for the 
prayers requested by the President, we know 
he has always had that—even from his 
strongest critics. 

Indeed, the American people ask only of 
their President that he match his inspiring 
words with equally inspiring action. 

In the final analysis, however, it is not 
only what the American people think of the 
President’s speech that will decide the course 
of history. Rather, it is how his speech is 
received by the men in the Kremlin that is 
important. 

Khrushchev is well aware that President 
Kennedy has spoken out strongly before— 
on Cuba, Laos, and the Congo. But he is 
equally aware of our refusal to face up to 
Castro’s bullying tactics (of which the hi- 
jacking of an Eastern Airlines plane is only 
one example). He is well aware of how 
Washington, unable—or unwilling—to win 
the support of the SEATO nations, backed 
down before Communist aggression in Laos. 
And he knows full well of our unwilling- 
ness to support our friends in the Congo— 
@ policy which only recently has resulted in 
@ move by Katanga, previously a pro-Amer- 
ican stronghold, toward the Communist 
camp. 

We do not exult in rehashing past mis- 
takes in foreign policy. Rather, we hope 
that President Kennedy’s speech on Tues- 
day night will mark a turning point in U.S. 
policy and that we will once again merit the 
title, “Leader of the Free World.” 

We must never again retreat before the 
Red tide—neither in Berlin, nor Cuba, nor 
Laos, nor Geneva—nor Outer Mongolia. 

As President Kennedy said: “We seek 
peace, but we shall not surrender. That is 
the central meaning of this crisis and the 
meaning of your Government’s policy.” 

This newspaper also heartily endorses the 
President’s strong advocacy of a national 
preparedness program that will be coordi- 
nated all down the line, from the White 
House to the home of each and every one of 
us. We are certain that Congress will en- 
thusiastically approve the President’s re- 
quest for an additional $207 million in civil 
defense funds for the purpose of preparing 
public and private buildings to serve as fall- 
out shelters and stocking them with sup- 
plies, increasing the size of shelters and 
constructing new shelters in Government 
buildings, and improving air-raid warning 
and detection systems the Nation over. 

We were particularly impressed with Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to place a warning device 
in every home. 

A strong civil defense program at home 
not only will serve to deter a Communist 
nuclear attack, but also it will permit the 
President to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

This newspaper will continue to support 
the President when he is at his best and 
to criticize him when we feel he is at his 
worst. 

President Kennedy was at his best on 
Tuesday night. 
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Our Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
House two outstanding poems written by 
one of my constituents, Myrtle Eva 
Stadon, of Colmer. One of these poems 
deals with the subject of peace and is 
entitled “Our Prayer,” to which Ameri- 
cans could well subscribe. 


The other poem warns America to be 
alert to nations and ideologies that are 
out to destroy our freedom and heritage 
and is very accurately entitled “We Must 
Not Sleep”: 

Our PRAYER 

(By Myrtle Eva Stadon) 
From out the harvest of Thy earth, 
Lord, give us needed things of worth; 
Our daily bread for which we pray, 
And while we share from day to day 
The blessings of Thy vast increase 
Grant us an everlasting peace. 


Give us the will to seek and find 
Whatever beautifies the mind; 
Renew our courage day by day, 

And ever teach us, Lord, to pray 

That man’s inhuman greed will cease 
Till every nation dwells in peace. 


Give us a love that’s next to Thine, 
The gold within our hearts refine; 
Help us to live so we will be 
Pleasing to others, and to Thee; 
And with that living, Lord, release 
To all the word Thy blessed peace. 


We Must Not SLrEep 
(By Myrtle Eve Stadon) 
Lest we break faith with those who fought, 
To make and keep us free; 
And died to save the heritage 
That God gave you and me; 
We must not sleep but ever be 
On guard while all around 
Grave dangers to our liberty 
Close to our shores abound. 
The grand old spirit of ’76 
Today we must reclaim, 
If we would save America 
From ruin and from shame. 


As watchmen faithful to their trust. 
We must put those to flight 
Who would as robbers work beneath 
The cover of the night. 
We too must watch, and must not sleep 
Until the day may dawn 
When our proud Nation wakes to find 
Its independence gone. 


America, land of the free, 
The cruel hand of war, 

That would put out our flaming torch 
Is knocking on our door; 

We must not sleep, but be on guard 
Ready to take our stand 

True to our trust as watchmen who 
Would guard our peaceful land, 

Against the greedy plotters who 
Within our midst would creep, 

And make us slaves, America, 
Awake, we must not sleep. 
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Airlines Declared the Best Dressed People 
in the Poorhouse by President of the 
Air Transport Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the business and finance section of the 
Washington Post yesterday, July 30, 
there was printed a most disturbing ar- 
ticle by a staff reporter based upon an 
interview with Stuart G. Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association 
of America. 

The burden of Mr. Tipton’s comments 
is that despite the apparent prosperity 
and the real performance and growth 
of domestic trunk airlines, they are al- 
most without exception in very serious, 
if not desperate financial circumstances. 

Though domestic airlines have in- 
creased their share of intercity common 
carrier passenger miles from 14.2 per- 
cent in 1950, to 49.3 percent last year, 
the net income of the trunk carriers has 
declined from a 1955 high of 11.8 percent 
return on capital invested to 2.9 percent 
in 1960. 

This condition, Mr. President, is due 
not to faulty management, but, as indi- 
cated in the Post interview with Mr. 
Tipton, largely to the difficulties in fi- 
nancing multimillion dollar jet aircraft 
and the increased overhead expenses and 
debt obligations that these aircraft entail. 

It is a matter of primary public sig- 
nificance when a major industry and 
a public carrier system which is such a 
vital part of our national transportation 
and communication system finds itself 
in this serious plight. I commend to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body the Washington Post article of 
July 30 in which the problem is dis- 
cussed in some detail, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY FOR AIRLINES—HUGE 
EQUIPMENT Costs HAMSTRING PROFITS 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

“We're a nation of ‘cliffhangers,’” says 
Stuart G. Tipton. “Everyone will begin 
worrying about the plight of the common 
carriers about the time the third railroad 
goes into bankruptcy and two more airlines 
go under. The time to do something about 
it is now.” 

As president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, Tipton spends most of 
his waking hours with one of the great 
paradoxes of American business: The profit- 
less growth of the Naticn’s airlines. 

Today’s traveler is dazzled by the accoutre- 
ments of prosperity with which the Na- 
tion’s air transport has surrounded itself— 
big, sleek, luxurious jets; lavish in-flight 
menus; pretty hostesses in trim uniforms; 
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glittering new terminal facilities; complex 
electronic reservation systems; and travel at 
speeds considered in the realm of Buck 
Rogers only 20 years ago. 

But behind the sweet smile of success lies 
the auditor’s frown as he reaches for the 
bottle of red ink and tries to grapple with 
the airlines’ mounting debt and interest 
charges on the one hand, declining profit 
margins on the other. Despite their explo- 
sive growth—and prospects of more to 
come—the airlines are in danger of going 
broke. As Tipton puts it: 

“We're the best-dressed people in the poor- 
house.” 

A short & or 6 years ago the airlines’ profit 
prospects were bright. Today they find 
themselves in fiscal straits almost as dole- 
ful as those of the Nation’s railroads. And 
they find it ironic that while rail earnings 
are plunging against a background of con- 
trasting traffic and dwindling popularity vis- 
a-vis other modes of transportation, airline 
profits are slumping at the very time the 
industry is expanding spectacularly and 
gaining a progressively larger share of the 
total transportation market. 

A large part of the airlines’ plight, in fact, 
is attributable to these growing pains. 

Domestic revenue passenger-miles flown by 
the nation’s airlines have tripled in the 
past decade from about 10 billion to 30 
billion and are expected to double by 1970, 
according to Federal Aviation Agency fore- 
cast. ‘ 

The industry has more than tripled its 
daily seating capacity to 122,000 from 1950 
to 1960, nearly doubled the cruising speed of 
its fastest transport to 615 miles per hour, in- 
creased its total employment 120 percent to 
167,000, nearly quintupled its ton-miles of 
freight, and boosted its fleet of planes from 
1,083 to 1,848. 

In 1950 the airlines accounted for only 
14.2 percent of intercity common carrier 
passenger-miles against 38 percent for buses 
and 47.8 percent for railroads. Last year 
they captured 49.3 percent of the total com- 
pared with 27.3 percent for trains and 23.4 
percent for buses. 

In the past 5 years alone, the domestic 
trunk airlines increased their total operat- 
ing revenues from $1.1 billion to just short 
of $2 billion annually. 

Profits have presented a different picture. 
In 1955, the last really prosperous year for 
the airlines, the trunk carriers had a com- 
bined net income of $63 million, equal to 
11.8 percent on invested capital and 5.6 per- 
cent on sales. Net income was $58 million 
in 1956, $27 million in 1957, $45 million in 
1958 and $62 million in 1959. 

Last year it fell to barely more than $1 
million, or about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
total revenues. The rate of return on in- 
vestment was an anemic 2.9 percent—against 
the 10.5 percent which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has concluded is necessary to keep 
the industry healthy. 

During this same 5-year span the indus- 
try’s long-term debt has skyrocketed from 
$274 million to nearly $1.4 billion and yearly 
interest charges have jumped from $10 mil- 
lion to about $43 million. 

The debt service bite is expected to climb 
to $63 million next year. “With total profits 
of barely $1 million last year,” Stuart Tip- 
ton says ruefully, “I don’t know where we're 
going to get that extra $20 million. There’s 
every indication that losses will grow this 
year. Our business is not rebounding.” 

The jet age, which held so much promise 
for the airlines, has also been its fiscal un- 
doing. An airline could buy a spanking new 
DC-3 for $125,000 in 1936 and generally pay 
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for it out of retained earnings. A single 
Boeing 707 or DC-8 jet costs nea iy $6 mil- 
lion today, more than five times the total 
combined profit of the 12 trunk carriers in 
1960. Even prosperous 1955’s $63 million in 
earnings would purchase but 11 of the new 
craft. The domestic airlines had 224 such 
pure jets operating at the end of last year 
and will take delivery of another 118 dur- 
ing 1961. 

“The whole industry has been transformed 
in about 3% years,” Tipton observes. The 
financing of this transformation—running 
into the billions—illustrates the vicious cir- 
cle to which the airlines have become victim: 

Unable to buy this expensive equipment 
out of retained earnings, the airlines load 
themselves up with debt obligations. The 
interest on these loans, usually at high rates 
(Capital Airlines had to pay 7 percent on 
its Viscount fleet) , cuts deeply into operating 
revenues and leaves profits depressed. This, 
in turn, discourages investors and drives 
down the price of the airline’s common 
stock. The company would like to sell more 
stock to purchase more equipment but the 
low price of outstanding shares rules out any 
new offering. Thus the airline must again 
resort to debt financing, which adds further 
interest costs, reduces net income, discour- 
ages investors further, etc., ad infinitum. 

The airlines have had the benefit of some 
small fare increases the past 2 years but 
not enough to solve their problems (domes- 
tic airline fares have risen only 13 percent 
since 1938 compared with a 49 percent boost 
in rail fares). 

Tipton, who combines the scholarly ap- 
proach of a university professor with the 
blunt talk of a practical businessman, in- 
dicates fares probably will have to be kept 
low for competitive reasons. 

He brushes aside the suggestion that pas- 
senger trains and buses are the airlines’ chief 
rivals. “Our main competition is the private 
auto and the inertia of those who don’t 
travel at all,” he says. Tipton notes that 
autos account for 666 billion passenger-miles 
@ year as opposed to the 30 billion posted by 
airlines. 

In testimony on Capitol Hill, Tipton has 
offered a number of palliatives for the in- 
dustry: removal of the 10-percent wartime 
tax on passenger fares; an end to competi- 
tion from the Government’s own airlines, 
MATS; upgrading what he considers the un- 
reasonably low rates forced on the carriers 
for transportation of Government personnel; 
means to counter the growing threat from 
foreign airlines. 

Whether these would be enough to relieve 
the airlines’ troubles remains to be seen. 





The Upper Left-Hand Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
tep lefthand corner of the continental 
United States happens to be in the dis- 
trict I represent. Many persons think 
of my native State as a far-off place 
where few persons have the privilege of 
visiting. I might add it is a real privi- 
lege because few places offer such a va- 
riety of natural environment for the 
permanent resident or the casual visitor. 

Whether you take 5 or 7 days to drive 
to my district or 5 hours to fly by jet, I 
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recommend this corner of America. I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that all who attend 
Century 21, the World Fair in Seattle 
next year, will take the time to fly, drive, 
or ferry across Puget Sound to visit the 
Olympic Peninsula. 

If I seem overly enthusiastic, I refer 
you to an article that appeared in many 
newspapers across the country, includ- 
ing the Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald 
which briefly and accurately presents a 
picture of our peninsular country. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the article by Worth 
Hedrick of United Press International. 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA Is LAND OF VARIETY FOR 

SPORTSMEN 


(By Worth Hedrick) 


Otymp1a, WasH.—Take a look at the top, 
lefthand corner of a map of the United 
States. 

The Olympic Peninsula of Washington 
State stands out like an extra thumb. It’s 
distinctive in other ways, too. 

If you’re an outdoorsman or a nature 
lover, you'll find it a perfect spot for a sum- 
mer vacation. 

It’s a land of sharp contrasts and fantastic 
variety for the outdoorsman. 

Rugged, shimmering ice-clad peaks rise 
from sea level to almost 8,000 feet. Fast- 
moving mountain streams with leaping 
rainbow trout cut through lush, green 
meadows sprinkled with multicolored wild 
flowers. ; 

Giant, moss-covered spruce and firs grow 
shoulder to shoulder in dark rain forests 
where the annual precipitation is more than 
150 inches. 

Towering Roosevelt elk thunder across 
high passes. Black bears claw for ants in 
rotted stumps. And seals dive and frolic in 
salt water off rocky coasts. 

Dark-skinned Indians live simple lives on 
reservations not far from fashionable re- 
sorts where white men sip expensive cock- 
tails in modern lounges. 

It’s all there for you to see—while cruising 
in a car along a good road, or puffing up one 
of the numerous trails with a packsack on 
your back. 

There are campgrounds for the hardy 
tourists and lodges and motels on the penin- 
sula for the visitor who wants a shower with 
hot water, and table service. 

In Olympic National Park—which includes 
most of the center of the peninsula—there 
are museums, guided walks and campfire 
programs that explain the flora and fauna 
of the region and its geological history. 

Visitors can obtain maps and detailed in- 
formation on campgrounds and trails from 
any of several ranger stations within the 
national forest surrounding the park. 

There is almost no limit to the recreational 
activity for outdoorsmen on the peninsula. 

Mountain climbers test their skill and 
courage on dozens of peaks and glaciers. 
There are tough climbs that require special 
training and equipment—and easy ones that 
can be made by novices. 

Fishermen catch heavy, scrappy salmon 
and steelhead in salt water and cast for wily 
trout in fresh water streams and calm lakes 
that vary in size from tiny potholes to those 
of hundreds of acres, with boating facilities. 

Campers can choose roadside areas with 
modern bathrooms, precut firewood, or re- 
mote, lonely sites with few or no conven- 
iences. 

Weather on the peninsula is moody and 
unpredictable—and varies from the wettest 
in the country on the west side to the driest 
on the west coast (except for southern Cali- 
fornia) on the northeast side. 

July, August, and early September are the 
best months for outdoor recreation, but the 
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forest and national park are open the entire 
year. . 

No hunting is permitted in the national 
park, but there are open seasons for deer and 
elk in the national forest. 





Preparation for Outdoor Recreation 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
ports on legislation to establish the na- 
tional seashore study and for other pur- 
poses and the creation of a wilderness 
preservation system have just been sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The reports 
indicate that there is an increasing need 
for adequate preparation for outdoor 
recreation activities. Yesterday the New 
York Times carried an article on this 
subject and the necessity for doing some- 
thing now to acquire and develop the 
areas for such activity. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ParK PLAN FOR TOMORROW: FEDERAL OFFICIALS 
DraFTING LONG-RANGE LAND-ACQUISITION 
ProGRAM To BALANCE US. INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


(By Nona B. Brown) 


WASHINGTON.—The clues are scattered but 
they add up to an interesting prospect. A 
large-scale, imaginative national program of 
land acquisition for parks, recreation areas, 
wet lands and wilderness, parkways and city 
open spaces is taking shape. The clues also 
indicate that the price tag will be high. 

The full dimensions and details of the plan 
may not be known, it appears, until the next 
session of Congress, for it has taken a good 
deal of time for the responsible Government 
officials and agencies to follow through on 
the instructions laid down by President Ken- 
nedy in his natural resources message. to 
Congress on February 23. 

The Kennedy instructions put Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall in charge of 
the job. The Secretary of Agriculture, Or- 
ville Freeman, and other Federal, State, and 
local officials as well as private citizens were 
invited to cooperate. Their joint task was 
to: 

1. “Formulate a comprehensive Federal 
recreational lands program.” 

2. “Conduct a survey to determine where 
additional national parks, forests, and sea- 
shore areas should be proposed.” 

Secretary Udall, whose affinity for the out- 
doors is strong and natural, sees the chal- 
lenge in long-range terms. 


EXPLANATION 


“One simple statistic explains why,” he 
remarked in a recent speech in Oregon. 
“Within the next 40 years, by the year 2000, 
it is estimated this country will require 40 
times the recreation facilities it now has— 
on the basis of present needs.” 

In another speech, he said: 

“This generation, as we see it, has a last 
chance opportunity to save perhaps 15 or 
20 million acres for national parks, another 
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2% million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads, * * * 4% mil- 
lion acres for wildlife refuge areas. * * * 
This program will be costly, but every year we 
delay, the cost will rise. What we save in 
the next 10 years may well be all that we 
will ever have the chance to save.” 

One important element lending a sense of 
urgency to the situation is the record of 
rapid population growth on the one hand 
and of the relatively slow gain in park land 
acreage on the other. Although the coun- 
try’s population has jumped from 132 million 
in 1940 to about 180 million today, no com- 
parable advance can be claimed during the 
same period for the acquisition of land for 
park purposes, whether at the Federal, State, 
or local level. In 1940, Federal and State 
park lands together totaled about 23,600,000 
acres. Last year the Federal-State park 
acreage had increased only to around 28 
million. 

Most of the great national preserves were 
acquired years ago. Yellowstone and Yo- 
semite were established before 1900, Crater 
Lake in Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. Glacier Park came in under William 
Howard Taft, the Grand Canyon, Zion, and 
Mount McKinley under Woodrow Wilson. 
The administration of Calvin Coolidge 
brought in Bryce Canyon, and Carlsbad 
Caverns became a national reservation under 
Herbert Hoover. 

POSTWAR DROUGHT 


Big Bend and Shenandoah Parks are more 
recent developments, set up under the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt; the 
Everglades preserve was established under 
President Harry S. Truman. Yet the fact 
remains that, since World War II, very little 
has been added to the Nation’s recreational 
preserves to match the additional 40 million 
who now live in the United States. And the 
next 40 years may see the population 
doubled. 

The park acquisition records of the States 
are much the same. In a few States today, 
considerable expansion of recreation areas 
is under way or is being discussed. But, 
in most of them, there is none. 

This, in substance, is what Secretary Udall 
calls the quiet crisis of the Nation. 

“America’s open space,’”’ he said not long 
ago, “is disappearing rapidly at a time when 
all signs point to mounting demands for 
parks, parkways, recreation areas, and wild- 
life refuges. We need open space in which 
to find outdoor enjoyment and refreshment 
of mind, body, and spirit.” 

The Federal concern is both to stimulate 
park expansion by State and local author- 
ities, and to preserve as national parks or 
recreation areas the most valuable unspoiled 
tracts that can serve regional and national 
needs. In some cases, preservation -is 
sought primarily to save areas containing 
unique ecological or geological phenomena, 
or sites of historic or scenic glory. In others, 
the hope is to set aside wilderness and open 
areas primarily for outdoor recreation pur- 
poses. 

OUTLINE OF PLAN 

In broad outline, it has been learned, the 
overall plan under discussion includes: 

1. Up to 120 new national parks and rec- 
reation areas. On this list are some familiar 
projects, such as the Cape Cod National 
Seashore, Point Reyes in California, 
Padre Island in Texas, the Indiana 
Dunes and the Oregon Dunes, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, etc. Several of these 
are being pressed urgently in Congress this 
year, with some prospects of success. 

2. Up to 144 new wildlife refuges. These 
would be scattered across the country, with 
the largest concentration along the upper 
Mississippi and in the wetland areas of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. 
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3. A series of new scenic parkways in var- 
ious parts of the country. Perhaps the 
most impressive proposal in this category 
is the idea for a parkway along the full 
length of the Mississippi River. Another, 
running northwest from the Cumberland 
Gap through West Virginia, is viewed as a 
possible major aid to that depressed area. 

Those who have had some access to the 
administration’s plans report that the east- 
ern seaboard would receive particular con- 
sideration in the new acquisitions so as to 
redress ‘the imbalance which has inadvert- 
ently put so many of our great national parks 
in the western half of the country and not 
readily accessible to the large eastern popu- 
lation centers. 

A large part of the land needed for this 
program is already in Federal hands, under 
one agency or another. Recreational areas 
under Federal control fall into a variety of 
categories and are administered, for the most 
part, by two Departments, Interior and Agri- 
culture. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1916 


Under the Department of Interior, the Na- 
tional Park Service was established by Con- 
gress in 1916. It administers various units 
within the vast national park system. These 
include 29 national parks, ranging in size 
from the 2,213,000-acre Yellowstone Park toa 
1,000-acre preserve at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The park system also embraces national 
historical parks, national monuments, na- 
tional military parks, national battlefield 
sites, national historic sites, national memo- 
rials, national parkways, national. cemeteries, 
and the National Seashore Recreation Area 
on Cape Hatteras, N.C., the first shore pre- 
serve of its kind. 

For the most part, the various designations 
of areas under Park Service control have been 
determined by Congress, but, despite the 
variety of categories, the basic objectives and 
policies governing all the areas are the same. 
The areas of the various types are established 
by specific acts of Congress. Monuments can 
also be created by Presidential proclamation; 
historic sites by Presidential action or decree 
by the Secretary of the Interior. — 

In the Department of Agriculture, the 
agency responsible for administering the 185,- 
700,000 acres of national forests in 44 of the 
50 States is the US. Forest Service. The na- 
tional parks and forests are composed of 
areas encompassing some of the most in- 
spiring of the Nation’s historic, scenic, and 
natural treasures. They contain thousands 
of lakes and streams, miles of hiking and 
riding trails, and provide inexpensive recrea- 
tion for millions of vacationists annually. 

Although these lands are already under 
Federal jurisdiction, another 4.6 million 
acres may have to be purchased to round 
out the overall program. The cost factor 
involved in any such enormous land ac- 
quisition program is probably the major 
reason why Secretary Udall and his col- 
leagues have not been able to put their 
entire blueprint together as rapidly as they 
had hoped. 

There is some talk of a budget as high 
as $250 million a year for 10 years, including 
grants-in-aid to the States to enable them 
to step up their parks programs. The Ad- 
ministration is known to feel that if that 
price tag (or whatever is decided on) looks 
high, it is only half what the cost will be 
if the Nation waits another decade to start 
the purchasing program. 

Planners are discussing ways to pay this 
bill, preferably from some sort of special 
funding device rather than out of general 
Treasury funds. The current $3 billion-a- 
year highway-aid program is viewed as a 


possible example. One thought is for a. 


penny tax on soft drinks and cigarettes; an- 
other is to charge fees to parks users and 
apply that income to expansion. Still an- 
other suggestion is for a special bond issue. 
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Whatever the décision, the next session 
of Congress is sure to have before it the 
Kennedy proposals for a coordinated and 
comprehensive program for national outdoor 
conservation and recreation needs, with 
challenge that it must act quickly before 
the choice space is lost irretrievably. 

The 29 National Farks of the United 
States, their iocation and the year in which 
they were established as public parklands 
are listed by the National Park Service as 
follows: 

Yellowstone, Wyo., Mont., Idaho, 1872. 

Sequoia, Calif., 1890. 

Yosemite, Calif., 1890. 

Mount Rainier, Wash:, 1899. 

Crater Lake, Oreg., 1902. 

Wind Cave, S. Dak., 1903. 

Mesa Verde, Colo., 1906. 

Platt, Okla., 1906. 

Glacier, Mont., 1910. 

Rocky Mountain, Colo., 1915. 

Lassen Volcanic, Calif., 1916. 

Hawaii, 1916. 

Mount McKinley, Alaska, 1917. 

Acadia, Maine, 1919. 

Grand Canyon, Ariz., 1919. 

Zion, Utah, 1919. 

Hot Springs, Ark., 1921. 

Bryce Canyon, Utah, 1928. 

Grand Teton, Wyo., 1929. 

Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., 1930. 

Great Smoky, N.C., Tenn., 1930. 

Shenandoah, Va., 1935. 

Mammoth Cave, Ky., 19338. 

Olympic, Wash., 1938. 

Isle Royale, Mich., 1940. 

Kings Canyon, Calif., 1940. 

Big Bend, Tex., 1944. 

Everglades, Fla., 1947. 

Virgin Islands, St. John, Virgin Islands, 
1956. 





The King Bill, H.R. 4222 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing statement was presented before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
July 28, 1961, by a representative of 
Young Americans for Freedom, Mr. 
Howard Phillips, in opposition to H.R. 
4222, which is the administration’s bill 


- to provide medical care for the aged 


under the social security system. This 
statement is of particular interest be- 
cause it represents the thinking of an 
apparently growing group of American 
college students and indicates that the 
college campuses in America are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the 
conservative approach to our ¢>mestic 
problems: 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS, BRIGHTON, 
Mass., MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, YOUNG 
AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE 
Or REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 28, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Howard Phillips and 
I am a resident of Brighton, Mass. I am 
here today to represent Young Americans 
for Freedom, of which I am a director. 

During the past year a nationwide up- 
surge in conservative opinion and political 
action has developed among college and 
young professional people. In the numer- 
ous press references to this trend, Young 
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Americans for Freedom has been cited as 
the chief evidence of its strength by such 
diverse publications as the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Newsweek, New York Times, Time mag- 
azine, National Review, and even the Com- 
munist Party paper, the Worker. 

YAF is, in fact, the largest, bipartisan 
political youth organization in the United 
States. Our membership is presently esti- 
mated at 30,000 individuals between the 
ages of 16 and 39, distributed throughout 
the 50 States. Our national headquarters 
is in New York City. 

With me today are some of the leaders 
of YAF. All of them are politically articu- 
late concerned citizens, who, though young 
in years, have already held positions of great 
responsibility. By their dedicated efforts, 
they have contributed much to the politi- 
cal awakening of our generation and to the 
battle to protect our individual liberties. 
They are: 

Mrs. Carol Dawson Bauman, of Maryland, 
presently legislative assistant to Congress- 
man DonaLp Bruce, of Indiana, and a for- 
mer assistant to Senator Keratinc, of New 
York, is secretary of the YAF Board of Di- 
rectors, a member of our policy committee 
and managing editor of New Guard maga- 
zine. She is only 23 and will soon be as- 
suming an additional responsibility that is 
not political. 

William Cotter, of New York City, execu- 
tive secretary of the Freedom Party, Inc., of 
New York City, is national organizational 
director of YAF and a member of our policy 
committee. 

William Schulz of Antioch College of Ohio 
is currently a newswriter here in Washing- 
ton and a member of our board of directors. 

Lee Edwards of Wasshington, press assist- 
ant to Senator BuTieEr, of Maryland, is edi- 
tor of New Guard magazine and is a YAF 
beard member. 

Heyward Hilyer of Tulane University in 


Louisiana, editor of Liberator, a national , 


conservative youth magazine, is head of our 
Tulane chapter. 

David Duval of Princeton University is 
head of our YAF chapter there. 

My reason for asking these individuals to 
appear here with me today is to emphasize 
the national character of YAF and the com- 
petent type of individuals which constitutes 
its membership and top leadership. I also 
want to stress that my testimony before 
this distinguished committee has the 
unanimous endorsement of our board of 
directors. 

One other point: While I am now closing 
out my second term as president of the 
Harvard student council, and I hereby take 
note of the fact that the distinguished 
chairman of this committee is one of Har- 
vard’s most prominent alumni, I wish to 
emphasize that I am speaking only in my 
capacity as a YAF director. 

It is our conviction that the United States 
in the 1960’s is at a crossroads between 
freedom and Federal domination. On the 
one hand, a commitment to individual 
responsibiilty, a belief in certain absolute 
moral principles and the relatively free 
choice of one’s own destiny. On the other 
hand, Federal dominance, characterized by 
weakness, apathy, false security, excessive 
dependence and little respect for the indi- 
viduality of every citizen. 

Since the generation represented by YAF 
will bear the burdens or rewards which will 
result from the actions taken in this era, 
including the very decisions which you gen- 
tlemen make, we are resolved to remain 
watchful. We will take every step which 
may be required to preserve our liberty and 
enhance the opportunities of our Nation. 

We shall do this because we are posterity. 

With these things in mind, we have care- 
fully considered the legislation currently 
before this committee. We would not be 
faithful to ourselves or our ideals if it were 
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to let H.R. 4222 be reviewed without your 
hearing from the generation that has the 
most to be concerned about. 

Yes, gentleman, I am saying that you must 
not consider only the aged. You must also 
remember those of us who are on the thresh- 
old of or just starting in the social security 
system. 

First, let me say that we are not merely 
against this legislation. We are also for 
something. We are for good medical care, 
not just for the aged, but for everybody, 
regardless of ability to pay. 

We believe this can best be accomplished 
under free enterprise, without the Federal 
Government taking over medicine or getting 
a start toward this via legislation such as 
the King bill. 

In fact, we believe that free enterprise is 
the best way to get most things done. It is 
what has made this country great, and it is 
what has given us the best system of health 
care this Nation or any other nation has ever 
known. We have confidence that our health 
is much safer in the hands of our own physi- 
cians than it would be if a third person were 
in the doctor’s office with us. 

Now, let me state why we are against 
the King bill: 

1. Absolutely no one, it seems, knows how 
high the cost of such a proposal might be, 
if enacted. Each time our generation gets 
an estimate of the bill we are to pay, it is 
strangely increased. The thing that never 
changes is the sobering fact that we will 
still have to pay it. In effect, we are being 
asked to sign a blank check for goods of un- 
determined quality to be delivered at an 
uncertain date. 

2. We are now on the brink of a national 
emergency. This is a time when our national 
strength is being measured by both military 
and economic standards. Of course, we 
favor a strong America in both cases. There- 
fore, it is hardly logical to burden our 
economy with another welfare tax when our 
full potential is needed for national defense. 

3. We believe in the commandment, “Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother.” We do not 
believe the problem of our aged relatives 
should be passed as the proverbial buck to 
the Federal Government. 

4. We are opposed to a national policy 
which would inevitably promote inflation. 
Our generation faces serious losses if legis- 
lation such as this is enacted. Just a little 
more inflation will make it just a little 
harder to get ahead. It will also immediately 
affect the savings of our parents and grand- 
parents, the same people this legislation is 
supposedly designed to help. 

5. The King bill would violate religious 
freedom for individuals whose consciences 
lead them to seek nonmedical systems of 
healing. These people might also be forced 
to pay taxes to support medical systems 
which are repugnant to their religious be- 
liefs. We support the principles of religious 
freedom which are a part of our great herit- 
age of freedom. 

6. Dividing Americans into special classi- 
fications, according to age, is akin to dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or religion. 
Those over 65 vary as widely as do the in- 
dividuals in any other group. Their in- 
dividuality should not be denied by Federal 
law. 

7. By empowering the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish stand- 
ards for the admission of hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes as participants in this scheme, 
we will have lost our right to free choice of 
hospital. This also seriously impairs our 
right to free choice of physician. 

8. If the King bill becomes law, the Fed- 
eral Government will be placed in direct 
competition with private voluntary insur- 
ance plans. More and more of our aged are 
joining such plans every day. Yet such 
private voluntary plans would be driven out 
of business in many cases. There are no 
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antitrust laws to regulate Government 
monopoly. This is another blow struck by 
H.R. 4222 against free enterprise. 

9. If the Government is to be put into 
the medical business, why not also establish 
a compulsory national clothing service and 
maybe even an obligatory Federal food store? 
Soon all our needs and wants would be 
subject to Government regulation and whim. 

10. The entire principle of a compulsory 
health plan is distasteful to us. We want 
to be able to decide for ourselves whether or 
not to participate in a health plan—both 
before and after we are 65. 

11. We do not want to be legislated out of 
the best health care in the world. The King 
bill will lower medical standards by eliminat- 
ing the incentives of competition. 

These are by no means all the reasons for 
opposition to H.R. 4222. However, I hope 
they refiect our genuine concern for indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility. 

At a time when freedom is being chal- 
lenged throughout the world, why should 
we retreat at home? 





Texas Voters for the Constitution Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July,31, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
from the Texas Councilor dealing with 
the legal position of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The article is as follows: 

Texas Voters for the Constitution have ad- 
dressed a lettcr to Mr. William L. Kerr, the 
newly installed president of the State bar 
of Texas, taking exception to remarks at- 
tributed to him in an Associated Press story 
that appeared in the Houston Chronicle of 
July 9. 

Tn his address to the members of the Texas 
bar at their convention in Fort Worth, the 
news story said that Mr. Kerr told Texas 
lawyers that they “should defend, not criti- 
cize, the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” and he was directly quoted as add- 
ing: 
“We should always be mindful of the fact 
that the Supreme Court is our supreme 
court, the supreme court of the greatest na- 
tion the world has ever known.” 

Letter to President Kerr from Texas Voters 
for the Constitution, 2524 Tangley Road, 
Houston, Tex. 

“Hon, WILLIAM L. Kerr, 
“President, Texas Bar Association, 
“First National Bank Building, 
“Midland, Tez. 

“In accepting the position as president of 
the State Bar Association of Texas, if you 
were correctly reported by the Associated 
Press, then you are in favor of the abandon- 
ment of the American system of government 
by the people. 

“Your statement, as reported, prompts 
some questions that are fundamental to the 
American form of Government and the 
American system of law. 

“If we understand correctly your remarks, 
as thus reported, you have joined in with 
the program now being almost openly fav- 
ored to destroy our constitutional form of 
government. 

“We believe that the world has accepted 
as a fact that the funcamental principle of 
our form of government is that the author- 
ity and power of our agencies and representa- 
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tives are limited, that it is intended that 
they be held within such limits, and that 
the power resides in the people to control 
them by the application of established law. 
Do you deny this to be a fact? 

“We believe the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Texas are opposed to any Communist 
movement or any other movement, however 
denominated, which would bargain away our 
liberties or surrender our Constitution with 
the limits in authority it confers upon Gov- 
ernment employees or agents, no matter how 
such employees may be denominated. 

“The newly formed Texas Voters for the 
Constitution wishes to take serious excep- 
tion to what you are reported as having said 
concerning this important issue. And we 
wish to give you the opportunity to clearly 
present your line of reasoning on this sub- 
ject. Accordingly, we respectfully ask that 
you answer the questions listed below. We 
believe, too, that the people of Texas would 
be interested and would hope to have from 
the president of the Texas Bar Association 
his stand on the following questions: 

“1. Have we a government of law or of 
men? 

“2. Was the result of the Revolutionary 
War the establishment of a government ‘of 
and by the people’? 

“3. Was the Supreme Court of the United 
States created as an agency of Government, 
not the master, by the people of the several 
States? 

“4, By what States? 

“5. What principle of law was employed 
when the Supreme Court was set up, and 
by what principle of law is it now being 
continued? Was it not on the basis of 
employer and employee? 

“6. Is not the Supreme Court an agency 
of limited power? 

“7. How is its power limited, and who 
imposed its limitations? 

“8. Who had the power to dictate these 
limitations, and how was that power ac- 
quired? Who must, therefore, enforce these 
limits under the law as established, and 
how? 

“9. What is the legal status where mem- 
bers of the U.S. Supreme Court run amuck 
and assume to act in areas not accorded 
to them? 

“10. Suppose the Supreme Court rules that 
there is too much oil, and that the produc- 
tion from Texas and Kansas must be dis- 
continued as of January 1, 1962? Would 
your statement of July 9 that we should 
not criticize, but should defend this Court, 
still hold good? 

“11. How do you distinguish between a 
lawful ruling of the Supreme Court and an 
illegal, ultra vires unauthorized proceeding 
of members of the Court—acting in a way 
that is beyond the authority conferred upon 
the Court by its lawfully constituted and 
established founders, and yet pretending 
and assuming to act as a Court under a 
vestment of authority? 

“12. Would you say that we have a stable 
Government when political agencies of our 
Federal Government, which, themselves, 
possess no powers that they can give to the 
Court, insist that illegal proceedings of 
members of the Court must be enforced by 
the law enforcement agencies of the State? 

“13. Would it not be less ‘communistic’ 
to have the law enforcement agencies un- 
der the control of the same sources of au- 
thority from which the legal directives have 
emanated? 

“14. Where there is a conflict as to the 
scope of employment between the employer 
(the States) and their agents (members 
of the Supreme Court), would you say that 
the employees have the power to dictate to 
the source from which their power ema- 
nated, and, especially, without any regard 
to the terms of the employment contract? 


“15. Or do you deny that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which created the 
three agencies of our central Government, 
is a contract by and between the States 
which are signatory parties to the contract?” 


This letter was signed by numerous 
leaders of Texas Voters for the Con- 
stitution, including lawyers, business- 
men, and outstanding professional men 
and women. 





Able-Bodied Men on Relief in Bangor 
Required To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an old saying that there is nothing new 
only that which is forgotten. Just re- 
cently Newburgh, N.Y., hit the head- 
lines on its plan to remove undeserving 
individuals from its relief rolls. I quick- 
ly call to my colleagues’ attention, how- 
ever, the fact that this has long been a 
policy in Bangor, Maine, the largest city 
in my congressional district. 

I insert into the Recorp two articles 
from the Bangor Daily News, from the 
July 26 and 27 issues, respectively, which 
present splendid accounts of this aspect 
and I feel that the pertinent data and 
references will prove eminently interest- 
ing to my fellow Members of Congress: 
AROOSTOOK TOWN MANAGERS FAVOR WORK FOR 

RELIEFERS 

PrESQUE IsLE——How do Aroostook Coun- 
ty’s town managers feel about Newburgh, 
N.Y.’s recent action to knock “chiselers” off 
its relief rolls? 

From four town managers questioned in 
the county Wednesday, the News received 
four responses which appeared to favor the 
Newburgh plan, three apparently without 
qualification and one favoring the plan “as 
long as it wasn’t too drastic.” 

MAKE THEM WORE 


The managers questioned in the county 
said their policy was to put men on relief 
to work for the towns, providing the recipi- 
ents were able bodied. 

Arizona Senator Barry GoLpwaTeR has 
sharpened the issue by calling upon every 
city to adopt the Newburgh, N.Y., plan. 

But the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare has labeled some of the measures 
Newburgh proposes to adopt as “inhuman 
and indecent.” Most of them are illegal and 
the others are unnecessary, the board said 
in a statement issued July 18. 


REGULATIONS IN EFFECT 


New regulations already in effect in New- 
burgh include provision to limit some forms 
of relief to 3 months a year, to deny unwed 
mothers aid if they have additional children, 
and to place all able male welfare recipients 
on a 40-hour work week for the city. 

Migrant workers, according to new provi- 
sions in Newburgh, would be unable to re- 
ceive city relief money if they failed to find 
work within a prescribed period of time. 

Said Mars Hill Town Manager David H. 
Harpine, Wednesday, “I’ve got one fellow who 
never asks for relief unless he needs it. He 
doesn’t mind working at all for it. I put 
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him to work. It’s our policy to put them to 
work for the town when they’re getting re- 
lief and are able to work. 

FAVORS CUTTING COSTS 


As for cutting down on unnecessary wel- 
fare expenditures, Harpine admitted, “I’m all 
for it. With the amount being spent for 
welfare in Maine today, it’s getting to be a 
welfare state. The next step could be social- 
ism. It’s all government, you know, sup- 
porting you.” 

Harpine said he would be in favor of cut- 
ting off State aid to an unwed mother if she 
continued having children out of wedlock. 

Declared Washburn Town Manager Mil- 
ford H. Blackstone, “Our chiselers are few. 
Some of the larger towns in the county may 
have more of a problem along that line.” As 
to Newburgh’s adoption of more strict rules 
in regard to public relief, Blackstone ad- 
mitted, “I think they’ve got something here.” 

Blackstone said he hoped that State aid to 
unwed mothers in Maine wasn’t high enough 
to induce them to keep on having children. 
He pointed out that a problem of migrant 
workers not finding jobs in Aroostook—most 
of these workers come here for the fall po- 
tato harvest—was not of a large proportion. 
The migrant harvesters, for the most part 
Canadians, usually have signed up for jobs 
prior to entering the State. 

“We have a policy in Fort Fairfield that 
men who receive relief from the town must 
work if they are able,” said Fort Fairfield 
Town Manager Leonard H. Kyle. 

“You’re inclined to get rid of a few of 
them that way,” said Kyle. “They go out 
and work for cash, then, instead of for town 
orders.” 

Kyle felt that an unwed mother was en- 
titled to her one mistake. After that it 
could become a racket, he said. “I’m not 
acquainted too well with the Newburgh 
plan,” he said, “but it sounds good to me.” 

Pointed out Madawaska Town Manager 
Adrian O. Jacques, “the mass of welfare 
money in my town goes for medical and hos- 
pitalization purposes. Some of the money 
goes for feed, lights, and rent,” Jacques said. 
“Every able-bodied man unemployed who re- 
ceives relief should have pride enough to 
work for it. We've endorsed that up here 
for years whenever able-bodied men received 
public assistance. When we’ve had enough 
men on relief to make opening up a project 
worthwhile, we’ve done so.” 

Jacques said he would favor the Newburgh 
plan as long as it wasn’t too drastic. 


{From the Bangor Daily News, July 26, 1961] 


ABLE-BoDIED MEN ON RELIEF IN BANGOR MADE 
To Work 
(By Jim Byrnes) 

The Newburgh, N.Y., plan to knock relief 
chiselers off the welfare rolls, which is at- 
tracting national attention, has been in 
effect in Bangor for 4 years, Miss Ruth S. 
Lord, welfare director, said Monday. 

“Able-bodied men on relief here do work,” 
Miss Lord said. “Fortunately we do not 
have many and when we do, it is seasonal. 
We have found that the man on relief, who 
is working, has a better chance of getting a 
job. This has been our experience.” 

During the winter months, which is the 
greatest period of welfare needs in Bangor, 
about 15 able-bodied men, on the average, 
have worked for the city in the public works 
department, as part payment for receiving 
welfare from the city. 

“In 1959-60,” Miss Lord said, “these men 
earned 61 percent of the amount given to 
them in relief.” 

The men worked 1,110 hours, earned 
$1,111.80, and received $1,695 in relief. 

Miss Lord pointed out that in Bangor the 
welfare rolls are spotty. This means that a 
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man may be On relief 1 month, off 2, back for 
1 and off for 6. 

The work done for the city by the able- 
bodied on relief in no way supplants jobs 
already being done by those on the city 
payroll, Miss Lord points out. 

“In case of large snowstorms, when the 
city needs extra men, those on relief are 
then placed on the payroll to help with the 
cleaning up. This is money they earn and 
keep. It has nothing to do with their work- 
ing-off of relief money.” 

A comparison between Newburgh, N-Y., 
and Bangor, Maine, as far as relief problems 
are concerned is difficult. Newburgh, a city 
of 31,000 population, has an annual budget 
of $3 million of which $983,085 goes for 
welfare expense. Bangor with a population 
of 39,000 has a budget of $5 million of which 
$113,325 goes for welfare expenses. 

The $113,325 figure is the 1961 budget. In 
1960 the operating expenditures of the de- 
partment of welfare amounted to $98,172.04. 
Relief granted in 1960 totaled $77,266 and 
administrative costs totaled $20,577. 

The relief money is spent in this manner: 
$19,288 to aid to dependent children—the 
city is assessed 18 percent of cash grants 
made to families with legal or pauper settle- 
ment in the city whether they lived in 
Bangor or in other parts of the State. 

The largest amount of money goes to the 
care of patients at the city hospital, $35,813. 
In 1960, 67.5 percent of the patients at the 
hospital received some local welfare assist- 
ance, The other 32.5 percent were full-pay 
private patients. 

A total of $6,663 went to other cities and 
towns for relief of persons, who though not 


living in Bangor still hold a Bangor pauper 


residence. 

The remaining $15,502 went for general 
relief which Miss Lord describes as money 
going for food, clothing, rent, fuel, medi- 
cines, hospital care, commitment examina- 
tions to the State hospital, private nursing 
homes and boarding homes, ambulance fees 
and burials. 

Miss Lord has said: “ ‘Relief’ to most peo- 
ple means a grant of food, fuel, or shelter to 
enable a person or family to exist.” 


GO BEYOND 


“No particular skill is necessary to prove 
@ person is or is not destitute. But the 
services of ‘Welfare’ go far beyond this in 
counseling for better money management, 
rehabilitation of the discouraged or frus- 
trated family head, or help toward more ade- 
quate job placement. 

“The challenge to public welfare is to help 
people to live more happily in the commu- 
nity with economic independence achieved 
by their own planning and effort. This is 
a service offered relief recipients through 
the implementation of effective casework 
therapy.” . 

And how does the therapy work? 

Miss Lord and her staff try to see that 
it does. For instance the able-bodied man 
asked to help out in the public welfare de- 
partment in return for relief aid, and who 
fails to show up for work is considered as 
withdrawing his application for relief. 

He signs a statement before he is due 
to show up for work, saying he will with- 
draw his application for relief if he does not 
show up for the work. 

RECEIPTS REQUIRED 

Receipted rent receipts and grocery bills 
are required as proof that money advanced 
has been legitimately spent. Followup calls 
are made to check on whether a man had 
actually applied for a job at such and such 
@ place. And no man is sent out to seek 
employment without being directed to a spe- 
cific person. 

“I don’t know what the situation in New- 
burgh, N.Y. is,” Miss Lord said. “It sounds 
pretty bad. But I can say this, and I don’t 
know the answer. Despite all that we try 
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here and welfare workers try in other places, 
the cost of welfare increases. 

“Of course population increase is one an- 
swer. Another is, I think, that we are living 
in a more humane age. You don’t see chil- 
dren going to school in the middle of the 
winter with torn clothing, exposing their 
bare skin to the elements. This was the 
case back a few years. 

“You don’t tell a family with four chil- 
dren or three or two or any number, who 
is up against it, ‘Here’s $10 go down on 
Hancock Street and find yourself an apart- 
ment.’ This just built slums. 


“NOW MECHANIZED 


“Then, too, and we must face it, the age 
of the ditchdigger has gone by. The low- 
liest job today is mechanized and requires 
some ability. Wholesale pick-and-shovel 
work is over. 

“The Bangor Welfare Department has been 
in the past (and is now cirticized) because 
we do not open our relief rolls to single, 
able-bodied young men who drift into town 
seeking employment and for one reason or 
another can’t or don’t find work. It has 
been our policy to use the money for fami- 
lies and people who cannot work for one 
reason or another. If we should open our 
rolls to this type I think we might then find 
ourselves in the Newburgh situation.” 





Let’s Do First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of emergencies, this Nation has al- 
ways risen to extraordinary heights. It 
will not fail to do so in any future crisis. 

Reactions to the recent message of the 
President varied. He has been assured 
practically unanimous support in mat- 
ters of defense. By the same token, 
many who supported domestic programs 
are now of the opinion they should be 
drastically curtailed in order to main- 
tain some little sense of fiscal integrity. 


A very provocative editorial appeared 
in yesterday’s edition of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot News. It should be must 
reading for those with whom rests the 
responsibility of making momentous de- 
cisions in the days ahead: 


WoRLD IN DELICATE BALANCE ON A SWAYING 
HicH WIRE 


In the affairs of nations, as in the profes- 
sion of tight-rope walking, it is prudent to 
maintain a certain balance. 

Seldom, if ever, has the need for sure- 
footedness been greater for the United States 
than in these days of conflicting gravita- 
tional pulls. 

The two forces that threaten to drag us 
down are the tempting beliefs in the in- 
evitability of war on the one side and the 
inevitability of peace on the other. 

The Berlin crisis has spotlighted the bal- 
ancing act with unprecedented clarity. It 
is in Berlin that the clash of the Western 
powers and the Communist camp could trig- 
ger nuclear war. Berlin, of course, is only 
one of the score of contested points. There 
is Laos, Vietnam, Formosa, Cuba. There is 
also the perennial tension between Arab and 
Jew in the Middle East which could yet erupt 
into a struggle from which the nuclear 
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powers might not long stay aloof. There is 
the intensified Soviet drive to mold the 
United Nations to its own desires or de- 
stroy it. 

Yet only in Berlin has the West clearly 
drawn the line over which the Communists 
could step only at the risk of violence. 


WORDS AND DEEDS 


President Kennedy said this week: “‘West 
Berlin has now become—as never before— 
the great testing place of western courage 
and will, a focal point where our solemn com- 
mitments and Soviet ambitions now meet 
in basic confrontation. We cannot and will 
not permit the Communists to drive us out 
of Berlin, either gradually or by force.” 

Military measures from stepped-up civil 
defense to increased draft calls have matched 
the FPresident’s words. The men charged 
with the defense of the Nation and the men 
charged with strengthening NATO have been 
in constant intensive consultation. If those 
words and actions do not form the prelude 
to war, limited or unlimited, they give a 
plausible impression of it. 

With the current stress on military prep- 
arations it is not very hard to believe that 
the Berlin situation has deteriorated toward 
war beyond the point of return. 


AN AIR OF PERIL 


But there is not, as Moscow Radio would 
have it, a war psychosis in the United States. 
There is no flag waving, no up-and-at-them 
oratory. There aren’t even any melodious 
threats to hang out the washing on the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the Siegfried line. But 
the danger of Americans drifting into a state 
of resignation that war must come, regard- 
less, is present. Such an atmosphere would 
be as unfortunate as an atmosphere of airy 
optimism that would paralyze the country’s 
willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of 
survival. 

The truth is that we’re arming primarily 
not to fight a war but to preserve the peace. 
The Soviet press, of course, attacks Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s speech to the Nation as bel- 
ligerent. But the President again and again 
has stressed our readiness to negotiate that 
which is negotiable. 

The areas of negotiation admittedly are 
narrow and indistinct. They might include 
an East-West accord to soft-pedal propa- 
ganda emanating both from East and West 
Berlin, a token reduction of Allied and Soviet 
forces in Berlin, a possible agreement to rec- 
ognize the Oder-Neisse line as East Ger- 
many’s permanent border. The West might 
in return press for a Soviet guarantee of free 
Western access into Berlin regardless of 
whether the Russians sign a separate peace 
treaty with the East Germans. 


A BASIS FOR TALK 


These are not questions of fundamental 
substance. Nikita Khrushchev wants to 
make Germany’s division permanent and to 
eliminate the “bone in his throat” that is 
West Berlin. But they form at least a basis 
for renewed talks without forcing either the 
Kremlin or Washington into a “surrender 
or fight” position. Talks gain time—and 
time need not work for the Communists. 
It can work for the West if it is used for a 
sustained diplomatic offensive against the 
appeal of communism throughout the world 
as well as for making our defenses powerful 
beyond effective challenge. 

Walking the tight-rope between the spec- 
ter of certain war and the rosy vista of un- 
shakable peace is a tricky business. It 
requires sound judgment and strong nerves. 
But it is something we must learn, because 
we're likely to have to do it for years and 
perhaps decades. 

THE ONE-SIDED SACRIFICE 

Meanwhile we have waited—in vain, thus 
far—for a word from the White House that 
there will be some measure of Government 
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austerity to match the sacrifices President 
Kennedy spelled out in his Tuesday speech. 

No one (excepting, of course, Khrushchev) 
has found serious fault with the President’s 
call to the aid of freedom. Americans know 
how priceless that is. And certainly people 
willing to pledge their lives for freedom 
would hardly be in favor of pinching pennies 
for the same purpose. 

The President told the Nation that higher 
taxes may be necessary to support the semi- 
wartime footing on which he placed our 
country. And, he said, he would not hesi- 
tate to ask for them. Nor would he hesitate 
to ask for controls or other new powers, 
raising the possible specter of broad economic 
regimentation. 

The people will pay, and willihgly, the 
price to preserve their freedom. If it means 
more taxes, then more taxes it shall bé. But 
if there are to be sacrifices, they should be 
shared by Federal bureaucrats. 

In other words the Berlin crisis need not 
be made the vehicle for a blank check econ- 
omy among the bureaucrats. 

The savings could start in the Armed 
Forces, a sometimes leaky enterprise through 
which wasted millions funnel. 

The Government could move next to 
squeeze billions from the subsidies to farm- 
ers, veterans, housing, and a half dozen other 
groups that hang around for political hand- 
outs. 

We invite public attention also to the rash 
of red ink that already has spread over the 
national budget. Prior to Tuesday night’s 
announcement of sharply increased defense 
costs, President Kennedy’s requests had sky- 
rocketed to approximately $8 billion more 
than was estimated in Mr. Eisenhower's last 
budget figure. 

Some of this deficit figure included addi- 
tional defense funds ($2 billion before last 
Tuesday but apart from that the New Fron- 
tier charge accounts exceeded the Eisen- 
hower bids by $2 billion for labor and wel- 
fare, $1,825 million for agriculture, $670 mil- 
lion for space, $100 million for natural re- 
sources, and $100 mililon for interest. And 
it is here that we have hoped the Presi- 
dent would abandon politics and pare to 
make available the additional billions needed 
for defense. The word hasn’t come yet. 

This Nation must be strong militarily, 
morally, and economically to stand up to 
communism this year and in years to come. 
It can remain strong economically only by 
doing first things first and leaving secondary 
things until times become more nearly 
normal. 





First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 27 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star the editorial points out what 
the minority members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means stated to the 
President, last week: nonessential spend- 
ing must be stopped and all “Ivory Tow- 
er” projects ought to be deferred indefi- 
nitely: 

BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 

Congressional reaction to the President’s 
call for an increase in defense strength has 
moved along two lines. The legislators, both 
Republican and Democratic, are proceeding 
with unusual speed to grant Mr. Kennedy’s 
military requests. The necessary legislation 
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may be ready for his signature within a 
week. 

The significance of this, one may trust, 
will not be lost upon the Kremlin. For the 
message it conveys to Mr. Khrushchev is 
clear—the United States stands squarely be- 
hind the President in firm determination to 
resist Soviet belligerence, with armed force if 
necessary. And the steps required to make 
certain of our ability to do this will be taken. 

While fully prepared to provide the addi- 
tional billions that will be needed for de- 
fense, there is, however, strong sentiment in 
Congress for cutting back on all except truly 
essential nondefense spending. This encom- 
passes all expenditures which, while they 
may be desirable, are not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The need for this kind of economy is plain 
enough. The President concedes that the 
boosted defense outlays he wants at this 
time, foreshadow a deficit for this fiscal year, 
which began July 1, of some $5 billion. He 
hopes to submit a balanced budget in Janu- 
ary banking on increased revenues from the 
economic recovery which is under way. This, 
however, is nothing more than a guess—a 
guess which may be proved wrong as a result 
of still higher defense spending or a less- 
than-hoped for rise in revenue. 

Consequently, the prudent course is to cut 
down on nonessential spending until the pic- 
ture clears. If by next year the hoped-for 
balanced budget becomes a fact, the money 
needed for desirable as distinguished from 
essential projects can be spent. Meanwhile, 
the country should not be committed to 
total spending programs which could mean 
an even deeper dive into the red ink. Sen- 
ator Byrp is right, we think, when he urges 
that “military strength must be accompanied 
by fiscal strength if our defense objectives 
are to be achieved.” We hope the appeal for 
will be needed. 





Hijacking of the Eastern Air Line’s 
~ Electra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
hijacking of the airplane Electra a few 
weeks ago, and forcing the crew to fly 
the plane to and land it in Cuba, has 
aroused the people of America, and 
properly so. As a result of this hi- 
jacking act, I called Mr. N. E. Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, asking information as to the 
existing law in relation to a happening 
of this kind to see if the law existed that 
would give an adequate punishment for 
such an offense. 

As a result of my telephone call, Ad- 
ministrator Halaby sent me a letter on 
July 28, showing that the existing law in 
this respect is sadly lacking. In his let- 
ter he refers to a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator ENGLE, S. 2268. I also note that 
similar legislation was introduced by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], 
H.R. 8380; and also the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WiLuiaAmMs], H.R. 8384. 
It will be noted from Mr. Halaby’s letter 
to me that legislation should be enacted 
into law along the lines of these bills, 
and in his letter to me he suggested an 
amendment. 
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In my remarks, I include a copy of the 
letter that I have received from Admin- 
istrator Halaby, together with the 
amendment to pending legislation that 
he has suggested. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: In response to your 
telephonic inquiry concerning the recent hi- 
jacking of the Eastern Airlines Electra by a 
Castro supporter, our examination of the 
present laws indicates a need for additional 
legislation which would make such activity 
a criminal offense. We feel very strongly 
that safety considerations as well .as na- 
tional security require such action. 

As you know, Senator ENGLE recently intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate, S. 2268, which 
would amend the Federal Aviation Act by 
making it a crime to commit assaults and 
certain other crimes of violence aboard air- 
craft in flight in air commerce. This bill 
was introduced following the incident in- 
volving an intoxicated passenger who threat- 
ened crewmembers and passengers while 
aboard a domestic flight. It was not aimed 
at incidents like the Electra affair: We have 
been requested by Senator ENGLE to furnish 
him with additional suggestions for amend- 
ing his bill to make it applicable to this hi- 
jacking occurrence. 

I am enclosing a suggested amendment 
which we have furnished Senator ENGLE. It 
would add three additional sections to the 
Federal Aviation Act making it a crime to 
assault, threaten, intimidate, or interfere 
with flight crewmembers of aircraft in air 
commerce; would prohibit the carrying of 
concealed weapons on aircraft in air trans- 
portation; and would make the hijacking of 
an aircraft equivalent to piracy. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly ap- 
preciated and I know you share my great 
concern with this outrageous act. It would 
certainly help a great deal if you could lend 
your support in the House of Representatives 
to the effort being made to prevent future 
action of this kind. 

In the absence of criminal statute, we are 
taking such measures as are available to us 
to deter possible additional hijacking efforts. 
We have requested the air carriers to take 
all possible precautions to prevent passen- 
gers from having access to flight crewmem- 
bers. In addition, we intend to adopt a 
regulation which will prohibit carrying con- 
cealed weapons aboard an air carrier and will 
also prohibit a passenger from interfering 
with the flight crew. This will at least pro- 
vide some regulatory basis for making the 
limited penalties now provided for by the 
Federal Aviation Act available in such cases. 

Sincerely, 


N. E. HauasBy, 
Administrator. 

Amend section 902 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 by adding new subsections as 
follows: 

(j) Whoever, while on board an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce assaults, intimidates, 
threatens, or interferes with any flight cfew 
member of such aircraft while engaged in 
the performance of his duties or in any way 
lessens the ability of such flight crew mem- 
ber to perform his duties, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than twenty years, or both. Whoever in the 
commission of any such acts uses a deadly or 
dangerous weapon shall be imprisoned for 
life. 

(k) Except for employees or officials of 
municipal, State or Federal Governments 
who are authorized or required to carry 
arms, and except for such other persons as 
may be authorized by the air carrier in- 
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volved, whoever while a passenger aboard an 
aircraft being operated by an aircraft carrier 
in air transportation, carries on or about his 
person a concealed deadly or dangerous 
weapon shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

(1) Whoever while on board an. aircraft 
in flight in air commerce commits an act 
which if committed aboard a vessel on the 

h seas would constitute piracy as defined 
by section 1651 of title 18, United States 
Code, shall be imprisoned as provided 
therein. 

These are in addition to subsection (i) 
which would be added by Senator ENGLE’s 
proposed bill, S. 2268. 





McConaughy Applauds U.S. Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pleasant duties I have been 
called upon to administer for a constitu- 
ent came from Mr. H. C. McConaughy, a 
newspaper publisher from Morgan, 
Utah. 

Earlier this year Mr. McConaughy ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Navy to participate in an orientation 
program aboard the carrier, U.S.S. Mid- 
way. Mr. McConaughy’s pride, appreci- 
ation, and regard for the outstanding 
way in which the U.S. Navy is carrying 
out its assignment is expressed in a new 
dimension, a special edition of his weekly 
newspaper, the Morgan County News, 
which he has asked me to distribute to 
those who made his nautical adventure 
a once-in-a-lifetime thrill. 

Mr. McConaughy’s special edition en- 
compasses many fields of commendation 
and serious reflection on the role of the 
U.S. Navy in the defense of our country 
and, in some instances, the incidents are 
enriched by his clever twists of humor 
and knack of recognizing human 
interest. 

All too few of us exercise the power of 
the phrase “thank you,” and in this time 
of international crisis it seems excep- 
tionally fitting to me that our services, 
in this instance, the U.S. Navy, be rec- 
ognized for the powerful trust and con- 
fidence these dedicated men and women 
so ably fulfill in providing for the pro- 
tection and safety of each of us. 

The best summary of Mr. McCon- 
aughy’s experience is to be found in the 
foreward to his special edition which I 
quote herewith: 

“Once in a lifetime” is a trite phrase, but 
no other words serve to describe an experi- 
ence of H. M. McConaughy, Utah publisher, 
in February of 1961. He was invited to join 
a group to sail on the attack carrier Midway 
to Pearl Harbor, spend a week in orientation 
briefings as a guest of the U.S. Navy, and 
return to the mainland by MATS. 

When he returned home he related his 
experiences and his impressions and his 
great pride in the U.S. Navy, in a series of 
articles in his weekly newspapers—not a 
statistical travelog, just a story with an ef- 
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fort to capture the human interest abound- 
ing everywhere. 

Rather than send a paper each week to 
the scores of persons whom he had met and 
to whom he wished to express his apprecia- 
tion, he piled up the type and reprinted it 
upon completion in this tabloid. 

With his wife Louise, Mac came from 
Omaha, Nebr. and the Midwest 5 years ago 
to purchase the Morgan County News, the 
Summit County Bee, and the Park Record, 
all published at Morgan, Utah. He is cur- 
rently vice president of the Utah State 
Press Association, and his newspaper is a 
three-time National prizewinner—his col- 
umn, “The Ant’s-Eye View,” recently won 
first place in the United States. 





Joseph B. Kyle, Former Elks Grand 
Exalted Ruler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, throughout the Nation, 
will mourn the passing of former Elks 
Grand Exalted Ruler Joseph B. Kyle 
of Gary, Ind. He was one of northern 
Indian’s outstanding citizens, having 
served as a public official in Lake County, 
Ind. and a leader in local, State, and 
— affairs for a quarter of a cen- 

ury. 

As grand exalted ruler.of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks in the 
year 1950, he made a record as one of 
the most outstanding leaders of this 
great fraternal organization. During 
that year, he traveled some 250,000 miles, 
visiting 375 Elk lodges throughout the 
48 States while serving in this high of- 
fice. Occasionally, he made as many as 
a half a dozen speeches per day, preach- 
ing patriotism, fraternalism, and ex- 
posing the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Prior to becoming grand exalted ruler 
of a million Elks in the United States, he 
had served as grand national treasurer, 
a post he was elected to at the National 
Elks convention in Portland, Oreg., on 
July 15, 1947. Prior to that, Joe Kyle 
was elected grand tiler of the Elks in 
1935, served 5 years on the board of 
grand trustees and was appointed grand 
squire in 1945. Prior to his being recog- 
nized by the Elks lodge nationally, he 
served in various offices locally and state- 
wide during his 37 years as a member 
of the Elks lodge. He served many years 
as a civic worker, public official, and 
successful businessman. 

The following item is taken from the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of Saturday, 
July 29, 1961, in announcing the passing 
of this great American: 

In 1936, he became vice president of Indi- 
ana State Elks Association and was the presi- 
dent of this group in 1940-41, 

his acceptance speech after elec- 
tion to the highest post in the fraternal 
organization at Miami, Fla., in July 1950, he 
said: 
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“Pro-Communist Americans must be 
sought out relentlessly and exposed and pun- 
ished like any other enemy of society. The 
Nation’s Elks must be in the forefront of 
organizations active in such exposures.” 

During his term as national grand exalted 
ruler, some 50,000 new members were brought 
into the Elks and 19 new lodges chartered. 

Kyle was born in Duncansville, Pa., on 
January 4, 1890, and came to Lake County 
at the age of 16. He was a 1908 graduate 
of Valparaiso University and came to Gary 
in 1910. 





Nahant for Nahanters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the Daily Evening 
Item, Lynn, Mass., on July 29, 1961: 

NAHANT FOR NAHANTERS 


Nahant, with an area of 1 square mile, 
the smallest town in Massachusetts, has been 
housing various units of national defense 
forces since the Spanish-American War. It 
feels now that with a growing civilian popu- 
lation it should be given a respite and its 
available land used for the needs of its own 
3,800 residents. 

The issue has been brought to the fore 
by the announcement that the Boston Army 
Base is seeking to have 600 members of 
the Army Reserve transferred from their 
present quarters on the Lynnway to Fort 
Ruckman in Nahant in buildings being va- 
cated by battery B of the 3d Missile Bat- 
talion. 

Nahanters were perfectly willing to have 
part of their town used for military purposes 
when its unique location and geographical 
features made such use desirable from a 
national defense point of view. 

But the vast development of sophisticated 
missile weapons in the past 3 years has made 
the Nahant Nike site less important than 
formerly, and Nahant officials believe that 
the members of the Army Reserve in Lynn 
can readily find new quarters elsewhere than 
in Nahant. 

The sites in question were bought some 
time ago by the town for educational, play- 
ground, and similar public purposes. In 
deference to the national need, they were 
temporarily given over to Government use. 

Today, however, the town needs this land 
for more school classrooms, for facilities for 
the public works department, for a fire sta- 
tion, for a “little league” ball park. Civil 
defense facilities are needed; the YMCA is 
looking for a building; the recreation com- 
mission needs headquarters, and there is a 
need for meeting places for civic groups in 
the community. The present public build- 
ings are jammed. 

The Federal Government has also used 
buildings at Bass Point for housing military 
personnel. Nahant feels it could use these 
structures to house its own aging citizens 
or its own war veterans and their families. 

Another consideration is that the access 
roads to Bass Point are narrow. If the Army 
Reserve attempted to bring its huge trucks 
and other vehicles into the area, it would 
further complicate what is already a difficult 
traffic situation, especially on weekends. 

In a word, the town feels it has contrib- 
uted generously to the accommodation of 
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the military but is now entitled to an “hon- 
orable discharge” and an opportunity to use 
its limited real estate for strictly civilian 
town purposes. The matter deserves serious 
study. 





America in Need of Reappraisal of Values 
and National Attitudes Declares Author 
and Business Executive in Address to 
Charleston (W. Va.) Exchange Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 20 it was the good fortune of mem- 
bers of the Exchange Club of Charleston, 
W. Va., to hear a most thoughtful and 
provocative address by the Hon. Sam T. 
Mallison, a former resident of that city 
and one who has not ceased to remain 
close to the affairs of West Virginia, 
though actively engaged in business and 
civic enterprises in Pittsburgh, 

Mr. Mallison, an old and valued friend 
of mine, speaks from a wealth of ex- 
perience in the fields of journalism, 
government, and industry, and has 
drawn from his knowledge in each of 
these fields in the recent speech in which 
he explored the conditions of our nea- 
tional morale and revealed some of the 
symptoms of our national ailment. 

As a onetime administrative assist- 
ant to Gov. Howard M. Gore, of West 
Virginia, a former State auditor of West 
Virginia, and for many years now an 
executive in the oil and gas exploration 
and production industries, Mr. Mallison 
has been exposed to much in the main 
currents of American life, and he has 
reflected widely on his experiences. 

His thoughts are most worthy of fur- 
ther consideration, Mr. President, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from his recent address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Exrract From Appress By Hon. Sam T. MAt- 
LISON BEFORE CHARLESTON EXCHANGE CLUB, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., JuLY 20, 1961 
TI recognize it is not good for us to live in 

the past. However, it is far worse to ignore 

its lessons and to lose our reverence for the 
times and conditions in which we grew up. 

Progress and evolution are natural proc- 

esses. They are part of the Divine Plan. 

Man has an obligation to his Maker and to 

himself to play his part in the fulfillment 

of that plan. 

But we must not overlook that the same 
Creator planted in our hearts a thing called 
sentiment, and he who is not touched by 
its finger is indeed a wretched soul. I think 
we are out of step if we stifle that God-given 
emotion and cynically close the doors of 
memory. 

I know the question that is in the minds 
of many of you. Would he go back to those 
days? I would answer that unspoken ques- 
tion by saying that I would not return to the 
material conditions that were symbolized by 
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dirt roads and the Model T Ford. I like this 
electronic age of jet airplanes and television. 
But I firmly believe that the continuance of 
our free society would be more secure if the 
moral and cultural standards of yesteryear 
were a part of our modern way of life. 

We are living in a time of distorted values. 
A society is sick, very sick, when it values 
the contribution of vulgar night club 
comedians, Hollywood tramps and rock-and- 
roll singers from 50 to a hundred times 
greater than that made by the men and 
women in our pulpits, schoolrooms and 
laboratories. I interpret such gross distor- 
tion as an indelible sign of decadence. 

I had these distorted values impressed 
upon me one day not long ago when I sat 
in the lobby of the Carlton House in Pitts- 
burgh, talking withJoe Hiller, a theatrical 
booking agent of that city. As we talked 
@ young boy about 18 years old stepped off 
the elevator with a retinue of attendants, 
and they went into the dining room, where 
the dinners run from $4 to $8 a copy, and 
where, incidentally, I do not eat. 

En route from the elevator to the din- 
ing room, the boy was stopped by a num- 
ber of squealing teenage worshippers who 
sought and obtained his autograph. I did 
not know who the celebrity was, and Joe 
enlightened me. “That,” he said, “is 
Johnny Mathis, a rock-and-roll singer. I 
have him booked this week at the Twin 
Coaches, and his contract calls for a cool 
$15,000. And besides these nightclub en- 
gagements at that price, and his television 
appearances, he has an annual income of 
$250,000 from his . scordings. 

A few minutes . ier another man came 
into the lobby from the street entrance. He 
did not go into the dining room, but instead 
into the drugstore where he sat on a stool, 
ate a sandwich and drank a milkshake. No 
one besieged him for his autograph; indeed, 
no one turned his head to look at him. He 
was just another Joe. And yet some of those 
teenagers who so eagerly sought to touch 
the hem of of the rock-and-roll singer’s 
garment would probably not have been alive, 
or would have been crippled, if it had not 
been for this man they ignored. I will con- 
fess that I did not know who he was. Again 
Joe Hiller enlightened me. “That”, he said, 
“is Dr. Jonas Salk.” 

At that time Dr. Salk, who gave to the 
world the antipolio vaccine, was working in 
the laboratories of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Medical School at a salary which I 
was told did not exceed $15,000 a year. 

I am not sure that a people with such a 
distorted sense of values deserves to con- 
tinue as a free society. There are some who 
say this is inevitable. They point out that 
nations and civilizations are no different 
from individuals. All are involuntarily 
caught up in the bewildering and sometimes 
terrifying scheme of evolution. They are 
born, grow into maturity and strength, and 
then are faced with decay and dissolution. 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome trod that 
weary path. It has been thus since the 
beginning of recorded history. 

I am reminded of something I heard not 
too long ago from the lips of Clarence 
Manion, the distinguished former dean of 
the Notre Dame Law School—one whom I 
regard as one of the great American patriots 
of our time. He said that every free society 
known to man had followed an identical 
pattern. All began with bondage. Then 
they developed a religious faith, and out of 
that faith came courage. From courage, 
strength was developed, and this produced 
freedom. Out of that freedom came abun- 
dance, and this, he said, was the top of the 
evolutionary cycle. Then devolution set in, 
and it was marked first by complacency, 
next indifference, and then dependence. 
And from dependence every free government 
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the world has ever known went back to its 
original state of bondage. 

Who is there to deny that this great 
and proud Nation of ours has already passed 
from indifference into at least the early 
stages of dependence? 

Even though the evolutionary cycle, as it 
affects nations and civilizations, be the con- 
sequence of natural law, I am not willing 
to accept a return to bondage as inevitable. 
For untold centuries mankind was resigned 
to the law of gravitation. Everything that 
went up must inevitably plummet back to 
earth. It was a natural law, and nothing 
could be done about it. Then the Wright 
brothers came along and demonstrated an- 
other natural law—the law of aerodynam- 
ics—and man now flies more swiftly than the 
birds. 

It is another natural law, I believe, that 
man has supremacy over institutions—not 
they over him. He has it within himself 
to be the master of his environment. He 
can, I believe, reverse the cycle; at least, 
he can stop the devglutionary slide and 
hold himself on a plateau, perhaps for a 
long time to come. > 

Whether we use the God-given talents 
that are ours to keep the liberties that were 
born of the faith, courage and strength of 
the Founding Fathers is up to you and to 
me. No man can dedicate himself to any 
more noble purpose. 

It has been wonderful to be with you. 
Thank you very much, 





Montclair Museum Is Famous Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an institution of Montclair, 
N.J., that has attracted much more than 
local interest and has made a much more 
than local contribution, as reported in 
a news story in the New York Times of 
July 30, 1961. The Montclair Museum 
has become famous as the possessor of 
one of the world’s finest art collections. 


The only disagreement with the re- 
ported story that I can find is that the 
wonderful town of Montclair is not a 
suburb of New York City but an enter- 
prising, fully and completely autonomous 
community of fine citizens, located in 
the 12th Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

The article follows: 

MONTCLAIR MusEuM Is Famous ABROAD 

MontcLar, N.J.—This community of 45,- 
000 persons is widely known as one of the 
more affluent New York City suburbs. But it 
may be more famous abroad than at home as 
the possessor of one of the world’s finest art 
museums. 

Art fanciers and experts have known about 
the Montclair Museum for many years but 
the general public is believed by gallery of- 
ficials to be unaware that here is a real grass- 
roots cultural development. 

The institution, New Jersey’s only art mu- 
seum, has an important collection of Ameri- 
can paintings—so important, in fact, that 
some of the masterpieces have been borrowed 
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by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, only 15 
miles away, and galleries on other conti- 
nents. 

Founded in 1909 by William T. Evans, a 
Montclair resident, the museum has been 
growing ever since. Evans started the col- 
lection with a gift of 30 American paintings, 
provided a building to house them was con- 
structed. Mrs. Henry Lang, another resi- 
dent, offered $50,000 toward a gallery. The 
Montclair Art Association was formed and 
a building was completed with public sub- 
scription. 

In the American collection are outstanding 
works of Allston, Bellows, Blackburn, Blake- 
lock, Burchfield, Cassatt, Copley, Doughty, 
Durand, Eakins, Earl, Hassam, Homer, Hop- 
per, Stuart, Sully, and Whistler, to name a 
few. 





Citizens Foreign Aid Committee: Free 
World Economy in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I will include a statement under 
date of July 27 by the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee composed of 44 outstand- 
ing, well-informed, patriotic Americans, 
namely: Mr. Frank C. Brophy, Mr. 
Clarence B. Kelland, and Chief Justice 
M. T. Phelps, of Arizona; Mr. Hub- 
bard 8S. Russell, of--California; Brig. 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, Dr. Charles C. 
Tansill, and Maj. Gen.*Leigh Wade, 
of the District of Columbia; Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, of Florida; Mr. 
Robert M. Gaylord, Hon. James S. Kem- 
per, and Gen. Robert K. Wood, of Illi- 
nois; Dean Clarence Mannion, of Indi- 
ana; Mr. R. Chesley McCormick, of 
Kansas; Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley and 
Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, of Maryland; 
Mr. Otto T. Kreuser, of Massachusetts; 
Mr. F. Gano Chance and Mr. Edgar M. 
Queeny of Missouri; Hon. Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana; Hon. Howard 
Buffet, of Nebraska; Hon. Guy G. Ga- 
brielson, of New Jersey; Hon. Spruille 
Braden, Mr. Robert M. Harriss, Mr. 
H. A. Sawyer, and Mr. E. McL. Tittman, 
of New York; Mr. William Loes of Ne- 
vada; Hon. Gerald P. Nye, of North Da- 
kota; Mr. William L. McGrath, of Ohio; 
Mr. Ernest G. Swigert, of Oregon; Mr. 
E. M. Elkin, Mr. J. Howard Pew, and 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Robert B. Dresser, of Rhode 
Island; Mr. Roger Milliken, of South 
Carolina; Mr. A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., of 
‘Tennessee; Hon. J. Bracken Lee of Utah; 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengil, of Vermont; 
Hon. T. Coleman Andrews, of Virginia; 
Mr. Luther O. Griffith and Mr. Donald 
R. Wilson of West Virginia; and Mr. 
William J. Grede, Mr. Walter Harnisch- 
feger, Mr. Conrad Kohler, and Mrs. 
Robert Murray, of Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, no doubt these 
good Americans will be subjected to 
every sort of criticism by the one-world- 
ers and reckless spenders for daring to 
speak out at this time, but I am sure an 
overwhelming majority of deep-thinking 
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Americans will agree with the position 
taken by this committee relative to 
foreign aid. 
The statement follows: 
Facts ON ForREIGN AID—FREE WORLD 
ECONOMY IN PERIL 


The President’s July 25 address on Berlin 
outlines is proposed multibillion-dollar 
mobilizaiioi of manpower for a showdown 
with Russic. Mr. Khrushchev may bluster 
but he will not be alarmed. He has 175 
regular army divisions, three-fourths of 
which are in European Russia, 22 of which 
are in East Germany. His air support for 
these forces will outnumber NATO air sup- 
port some 5 to 1. In addition, he has 300 
reserve divisions, well trained, with modern 
equipment. 

The President could have made one de- 
cision which would have alarmed Mr. Khru- 
shchev. He could have announced resump- 
tion of development and production of the 
B-70 and a nuclear-powered bomber and an 
increase in production of the B-52. 


OUR ASSETS WASTED 


Unfortunately, the President’s foreign-aid 
program is wasting two of our most precious 
assets: the stability of the dollar and the 
competitive power of U.S. industry. A col- 
lapse of the dollar will mean a collapse of 
the entire free world economy. Today the 
strength of the dollar is oozing away through 
a hemorrhage of the gold that is the life- 
blood of the monetary system. In 1958-60 
$5 billion in gold was required to sup- 
port the dollar abroad. In the 5 months, 
October 1960-February 1961, over a billion 
dollars of gold gushed out. After a lull, the 
gold outfiow has started again with $25 mil- 
lion taken in the past week. Today, in the 
London gold market the dollar is at a dis- 
count; gold is at a premium. 

DEEP FOREIGN~-AID CUT INDICATED 


With the prospect of increased foreign 
spending in view of the Berlin crisis, it is 
imperative that the balance-of-payments 
deficit be corrected. This can be effected by 
the elimination of wasteful foreign-aid ex- 
penditures for economic development such 
as hydroelectric dams in Africa, steel mills 
in Turkey, roads in southeast Asia that go 
nowhere and all the rest of the boondoggling. 

It is incomprehensible, it is even a breach 
of trust, for the Congress to continue voting 
a lavish foreign aid when it is obvious that 
the Reds are dangerously challenging our air 
and space ascendancy. They already lead us 
numerically in their army, their missiles, 
their submarine fleet and in their fighter- 
interceptor aircraft. 

Findings of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration: “The real sig- 
nificance of the drain on our gold supply is 
that it is a symptom of a basic and poten- 
tially disastrous weakness in our economy. 
This weakness is the deteriorating position 
of the United States as a supplier of indus- 
trial products in world markets.” * 

Findings of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress: “For some time it 
(the United States) has had an adverse bal- 
ance in its payments resulting from the 
steady unilateral transfer of between $4 bil- 


lion and $5 billion for the support of its 


Military Establishment abroad and for 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries 
together with new foreign investment in in- 
dustrialized countries. In recent months 
there has been a drain.on gold for specula- 
tive purposes. Meanwhile, the economies of 
Western Europe and Japan have become im- 
portant competitors in world markets.” ? 
Findings of London’s Samuel Montagu & 
Co., leading bullion dealers: “The most im- 





1Investigation of the administration of 
the antitrust and monopoly laws. 

2“Gold and the U.S, Balance-of-Payments 
Deficit,” Feb. 13, 1961. 
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portant issue today is the restoration of in- 
ternational confidence in the dollar.” 
Findings of Jacques Rueff, noted French 
economist: “A grave peril hangs over the 
economy of the West. Every day its situa- 
tion more and more resembles the one that 
turned the 1929 recession into the great de- 
pression. The instability in our monetary 
system is such that a minor international in- 
cident or a small economic or financial dis- 
turbance could set off worldwide disaster.” * 
CONCLUSION 


On the basis of these authoritative state- 
ments alone, the Congress should drastically 
reduce foreign-aid appropriations. 


* Fortune, July 1961. 





Planning for Water Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs last week conducted a hear- 
ing on a proposal seeking to achieve 
greater cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States in the 
planning of comprehensive water devel- 
opment. The adequate planning for 
such development is essential to meet 
the requirements of a growing nation. 
It is interesting that a story in today’s 
Washington Post, datelined India, should 
indicate that that country is faced with 
a serious problem in achieving coopera- 
tion between the National Government 
and the States for integrating water 
planning. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rivers oF Sorrow SPREAD New Havoc In SIx 
INDIAN STATES 
(By Ashwini Kumari) 

Poona, Inp1a.—This flood-ravaged city of 
800,000, a great cultural and educational 
center, poignantly typifies the havoc and 
human suffering India’s rivers are inflicting 
on large areas. 

Since the monsoon broke in the third week 
of June a dozen rain-fed rivers, from the 
great Cauvery to tiny Mutha, have been on 
the rampage, causing some of the worst 
fioods in Indian history. 

Unofficial estimates suggest that a popu- 
lation of over 10 million has been affected. 
A million are homeless, 300,000 in Kerala 
State alone. About 750,000 areas of rich 
farmland have been inundated. Many peo- 
ple have been pauperized. Damage to public 
and private property is placed at $300 mil- 
lion. Reports from many rural areas are 
still incomplete. Meanwhile, every day new 
floods are reported. 

The casualties are estimated at 400 dead 
and many more injured. Some 160 have 
died in Poona alone. 

Six of India’s 15 States have been espe- 
cially hard hit. They are Maharashtra in 
the west, Orissa in the east, and the four 
southern States of Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
and Andhra. 

As the rains move north, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh states may be in for trouble. The 
Jamuna, which skirts New Delhi, has been 
restive and villages on its banks are gloomily 
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watching its treacherous waters. Assam’s 
mighty Brahamputa, which has its origin in 
the eastern Himalayas has already given a 
foretaste of its periodic turbulence. 

The tragedy caused by the “Rivers of Sor- 
row,” as they have come to be known, has 
moved all classes of Indians and the official 
agencies to a tremendous effort at rehabili- 
tation. Relief committees have been formed 
in cities and villages, and there is hardly a 
major newspaper which has not started a 
fund. Half a million volunteers have of- 
fered their services. 


DONATIONS COLLECTED 


Every morning and evening volunteer- 
filled open trucks move through the streets 
of Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Trivandrum, 
and other cities collecting donations of cash 
and clothing. Top film stars and ‘“playback”’ 
singers have joined the fund-raising cam- 
paign. One Bombay actress walked 8 miles 
and collected $2,000—mostly in coppers. 

Here in Poona every other family is a flood 
victim. Floods struck the city dramatically. 
Two dams across the Mutha River which 
flows through the city snapped within hours 
of each other. Thousands were trapped in 
their homes, and but for the rescue work put 
in by the army the death toll might have 
been grimmer. 

One of the dams that snapped was the 
sole source of the city’s drinking water sup- 
ply and it may take weeks before the pipes 
work normally again. Water is being 
brought in by tankers and in some places a 
brisk trade goes on in the commodity. Col- 
leges and schools have been disrupted. “It 
may take several months before life in Poona 
is back to normal,” said the mayor. 

The nationwide floods are the subject of 
scrutiny by federal and state engineers, and 
New Delhi is planning to call a high-level 
conference to find out where things have 
gone wrong and what could be done to save 
the country from these recurring disasters. 

There are also reports that India may seek 
international technical help in planning an 
integrated national riverine system. Some 
engineers have suggested that the major 
rivers be linked up through channels in a 
move to insure their gcwd behavior. 

Federal control over India’s rivers is also 
being advocated, especially in the light of 
the continuing inability of some states to 
solve interstate riverline problems expedi- 
tiously. Some politicians in Kerala have 
charged that the floods which deluge the 
region could have been avoided if adjacent 
Madras State had cooperated in handling the 
common rivers. 


MAY SEEK HELP 


Food Minister S. K. Patil thinks that the 
current floods will not seriously affect the 
food situation and that the steady increase 
in production will be maintained despite the 
grave damage caused to agricultural lands in 
such key areas as the Tanjore and Kuttanad 
ricebowls in the south. 

The flood problem will be the single big- 
gest domestic issue before Parliament which 
meets for its monsoon session in the second 
week of August. 





The Will To Say “No” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently my 
good friend and colleague, CHARLES A. 
MosuHer, of Ohio, wrote a column ex- 
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pressing the views of a freshman Con- 
gressman on his first 6 months in Wash- 
ington. It is the opinion of Congress- 
man MosuHeErR that what Congress lacks 
most of all is the will to say “No.” In 
this observation I am sure he is joined 
not only by the majority of the fresh- 
man Congressmen but by some of the 
most senior Members of this House. 

I regard Congressman MOSHER’s com- 
ments as so penetrating, so forceful and 
logical, and so deserving of considera- 
tion that I wish to insert his article in 
the Recorp at this point: 


WHat ConcGress LacKs: THE WILL To Say 
“No” 


So many ask, “How do you like Washing- 
ton? How goes it in Congress?” 

My quick reply has often been, “I’m not 
sure yet. I’m confused.” And some smile at 
that. But it is not a facetious reply; it is a 
simple, serious truth. 

How can anyone be sure about the U.S. 
Congress? Least of all a first-term minor- 
ity Member. My own doubts have increased 
durirg these first 6 months. 

Washington, itself, I like. I can under- 
stand “Potomac fever,” the urge to stay here 
forever. There are some disagreeable con- 
tradictions and contrasts. Traffic can be 
frustrating, living costs are high, the climate 
is not ideal. But in most ways this is a 
wonderfully beautiful, fascinating place to 
live and work. And friendly, too. Everyone, 
all up the line to the White House, I have 
found completely, graciously helpful. 

Why then am I uneasy, pessimistic, doubt- 
ful that Washington can deal wisely and ef- 
fectiveiy with the increasing, and increas- 
ii.gly difficult burdens of the Federal Govern- 
rent? 

I tend constantly to measure my new ex- 
periences here against 15 years in govern- 
ment at the State and local levels. In the 
Statehouse at Columbus and in the Oberlin 
City Council we were required by the Ohio 
constitution, and by custom, to have the 
recessary funds in hand or in sight, before 
appropriations were voted. It is very diffi- 
cult in Ohio for the State or local govern- 
ments to go into debt; all public borrowing 
must be funded; increased expenditures 
must b. covered by increased tax revenues. 
Moreover, no statute or appropriation is ap- 
»roved in Columbus (nor, presumably, at 
any of the lower levels of government in 
Chio), without the affirmative vote of a con- 
stitutional majority of the legislators, on a 
publicly recorded rolicall. Thus, in Ohio 
(though probably not so in all States), fiscal 
responsibility and voting responsibility are 
p”actically mandatory. 

Not sc at the Federal level. For example, 
the ceiling on public debt, which Congress 
changes every year or so, is a useless fiction. 

When we voted on June 26 to increase the 
Federal debt limit temporarily from $285 
bill'.n to $298 billion, it seemed to me the 
many hours of unctuous debate was largely 
ridiculous. Debaters wrapped themselves in 
the robes of “responsible government,” but 
it seemea only a charade. 

The added billions were already committed. 
The bills had to be paid. Technically, it was 
essential that we raise the debt limit. But I 
voted against that raise, as a matter of pro- 
test. (During my campaign for election, I 
promised to vote for tax increases rather 
than deficit spending, when faced with those 
alternatives.) 

Th.t same day, without a rolicall, without 
debate and in the first 15 minutes of the ses- 
sion while few Members were on the floor, 
six other measures were gavelled through 
the House. At least two of those six were 
extremely important and debatable, having 
to do with constitutional rights. Even 
though they applied only to the District 
of Columbia, their implications were very 
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broad; it seemed to me they deserved even 
more attention than we gave to that phony 


-debt limit. And that same week there was 


debate, and a rollcall vote on the silly pro- 
posai to create a special flag for Congress- 
men to fly on their boats or automobiles. 

IS CONGRESSIONAL VOTING TOO FRIVOLOUS? 


Those few examples indicate why a new- 
comer may feel that the House is too friv- 
olous in its voting habits. Frequently, 
measures involving important policy ques- 
tions and billions of dollars are approved 
merely by voice vote, so no member is placed 
on record and held accountable for his 
“aye” or “nay.” Or, frequently, when we 
do have a rolicall vote, it is on a so-called 
omnibus bill, so big and*complicated, so full 
of both good and bad, that a simple “yea” 
or “nay” is in effect frivolous. 

Note again the contrast: Fiscal responsi- 
bility is practically forced upon State and 
local legislators—in Ohio at least. But 
Congress is limited only by its own self- 
restraint in fiscal decisions. 

Are we in Congress exerting self-restraint, 
are we providing for payment of the bil- 
lions in new obligations we are voting? 
No, so far as I can see; except by increased 
borrowing, increased greenbacking, which 
simply means higher living costs for every- 
one, a subtle means of taxation which hurts 
the most those who are least able to pay. 
Is that a wise or responsible procedure? 


MORE RESPONSIVE THAN RESPONSIBLE 


I believe mine is a valid complaint, that 
Congress tends to be more responsive than 
responsible. In response to almost any cry 
for help, Congress too easily and willingly 
reaches down to lift up and carry on for- 
ever, and expand, whatever services the 
State and local governments find difficult to 
carry. And Congress does this with so little 
concern for the costs. Washington is all too 
willing. 


Is not the Federal Government already 
too unwieldy, too bogged down? Is not the 
span of responsibility already too broad and 
varied for the White House and Congress to 
handle effectively? 

Will not the creation or expansion of new 
Federal agencies to assist the cities, or 
school districts, or whatever merely dilute 
and impede that much more the capabilities 
of Congress and the White House to accom- 
plish their primarily important Federal 
tasks effectively? 

I see no men here who stand so extraor- 
dinarily tall. Members of Congress are 
for the most part able and conscientious, 
but not more so than members of the Ohio 
General Assembly or Oberlin’s city and 
school officials. Congressmen differ only in 
these ways: (1) They control the Federal 
Government’s vast taxing and credit cre- 
ating authority; thus they have easy access 
to seemingly limitless easy money. (2) They 
are full-time professional politicians, of ne- 
cessity much more concerned about getting 
reelected than are most of the part-time 
citizen legislators at the State and local 
levels. 


It is easy to see then why Congress is 
under increasing pressure to supply more 
and more money for State and local services, 
why Congress more and more accedes to 
such pressures, and why each new or in- 
creased appropriation here only encourages 
the pressure for still more. 

But I see no reason to believe that is good 
for Congress or good for the country, its 
long term results. Congressional appropria- 
tions for any function for instance, public 
education—inevitably will be followed by in- 
creasing congressional oversight (or harrass- 
ment?) of that function, and I see no rea- 
son to believe that is good—not good for the 
schools, for instance. There is nothing in 
the sprawling, tangled, easy come-easy go 
ways of big, big Government, as I see it here 
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in Washington, to bolster my confidence that 
its decisions are wiser than those made at 
the local levels. 

NEEDED, THE WILL TO SAY “NO” 


I believe it is a vain thing to believe 
centralized government, even with all its 
extraordinary money resources and power, 
can do wisely and well so much for so many. 
The most important lack I see in Congress 
is its lack of the will to say “no.” It is too 
easy for Congress to say “yes,” to the re- 
quests for it to take over wherever the State 
services are inadequate. 

True, it will be extremely difficult to re- 
organize State and local governments (espe- 
cially tax structures), to provide them the 
means and capacity for supplying adequate 
services at those levels. But that is where 
it could and should be done. Perhaps Con- 
gress might force the needed renaissance in 
State government, if only it could firmly say, 
“No, No, No!” 





New Frontier Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune, of July 29, 
puts its finger on the proposed low-blow 
dealing in the House of Representatives 
‘on the impacted areas program. One 
would hardly have thought before Janu- 
ary 20 that any President would have the 
gall to blackmail the people of the United 
States with their own tax money: 

Tue ADMINISTRATION’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


Talk around Capitol Hill has it that the 
administration plans to force through a lim- 
ited aid to education bill by tying it to the 
so-called impacted areas program, and bring- 
ing the combined measure to the House floor 
(bypassing the Rules Committee) under 
the Calendar Wednesday procedure. 

Calendar Wednesday is one of the safe- 
guards House rules provide against the occa- 
sional arbitrariness of the Rules Committee; 
it allows the chairman of a standing commit- 
tee to call up a measure blocked by rules, 
but action on it has to be completed that 
same day. With all the parliamentary de- 
laying tactics available, this isn’t always 
easy. 

The rationale of the impacted areas pro- 
gram is wholly different from that of general 
school aid. It deserves to be taken or left 
on its own merits. It provides Federal aid 
to districts whose school problems are exacer- 
bated by Federal actions—where Federal in- 
stallations dump a flood of new children on a 
community, or take an unreasonable amount 
of land off the local tax rolls. It is, in a 
sense, &@ payment for damages. 

Administration leaders see it as a handy 
bludgeon to make antigeneral aid Congress- 
men swallow their medicine. By tying the 
two together, they hope to whip into line 
some of the 319 Congressmen whose districts 
get impacted area aid, many of them south- 
erners, many opposed to general Federal aid. 
It’s a form of blackmail, unfortunately 
neither new nor unfamiliar to the Nation’s 
lawmakers. 

An administration that argued with such 
self-righteousness that the Rules Committee 
should let the House freely work its will on 
individual pieces of legislation ought to 
apply the same standards to itself. 
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Adm. Arleigh A. Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a chal- 
lenging speech delivered recently by 
Adm, Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, before the American Man- 
agement Association. 

Admiral Burke calls attention to the 
self-discipline that free nations and free- 
men must impose upon themselves, as 
opposed to the discipline of force, terror 
and intimidation of communism. 

His remarks follow: 

It is a great pleasure for me to meet 
and talk with you today. I don’t intend to 
talk too long this morning because I am 
looking forward to your searching ques- 
tions. However, this occasion provides a wel- 
come opportunity to express my personal and 
my official thanks for the tremendous con- 
tribution that American industry, that 
American industrial genius and management 
skill make to the continuing improvement 
and effectiveness of our modern Navy. We 
in the Navy sincerely appreciate your 
support. 

You, the presidents, the executives, the 
leaders of our Nation’s industry are to be 
congratulated for many things: for the 
vitality you have brought to American busi- 
ness for the strength and vigor your ef- 
forts have imparted to our national economy. 
Perhaps most importantly, you deserve con- 
gratulations for your keen interest in the 
future of our country. To borrow the words 
of Charles Kettering “We are all interested 
in the future, because we plan to spend the 
balance of our lives there.” Your discus- 
sions here will do much to insure that we 
will have a brighter, better future, that we 
will achieve the great hopes of this country. 

But I don’t believe you asked me here 
this morning to tell you how good you are 
or how well you are performing. I don’t 
believe you expect any easy pleasantries 
from me today, and I don’t intend to offer 
any. So without attempting to be melo- 
dramatic, I’m going to be absolutely candid 
with you. 

Now I have no use for the “apostles of 
doom” who predict every imaginable catas- 
trophe for our Nation. At the same time, 
however, we must be soberly aware of what 
is going on in the world. We must be real- 
istic enough, frank enough to admit that 
our way of life is being threatened. We must 
clearly recognize that our beliefs, our prin- 
ciples, our very existence as a free people 
have been challenged by a tough, fanatical- 
ly dedicated opponent. The security and 
tranquil isolation we knew in our youth are 
no longer with us. There is no point in 
laboring the obvious, but events that are 
unfolding daily around the world should dis- 
pel a great many hopeful illusions concern- 
ing our era. 

The insidious cancer of communism inch- 
ing down the peninsula of southeast Asia, 
the festering sore of Cuba, the almost 
malarial reoccurrence of Communist threats 
over Berlin, and the growing infection spread 
by Communist infiltration and subversion 
throughout the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are only the 
latest symptoms of a sick and troubled 
world. 
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To put it bluntly, the future of the world 

being determined now. And many com- 
petent observers believe that the coming 
decade, perhaps the coming year, will be 
decisive. 

That is why when it was suggested that I 
discuss discipline with you, I found the topic 
particularly appropriate. For in a very real 
sense, the challenge of our age, the conflict 
we face today is a conflict between two 
forms of discipline. It is a competition be- 
tween the type of discipline a free society 
must possess to remain free: the self-disci- 
pline that freemen and free nations choose 
to govern their lives and insure their prog- 
ress versus the alternative, a ruthless, god- 
less form of discipline imposed by external 
pressure, the discipline of force, of coercion, 
the discipline of terror and intimidation. 

Now, as a military man ending 42 years of 
naval service I have personally seen the im- 
portance that discipline plays in battle. I’ve 
seen good discipline pay off when the odds 
appeared hopeless. And I’ve seen the lack 
of discipline destroy the effectiveness of 
combat forces, as it did, for example, to the 
Italians at Adowa, to the Spanish fleet at 
Manila and Santiago, to the Russian army 
on the eastern front in the First World War. 
Without effective discipline a military force 
becomes little more than an ineffectual mob. 
Disaster walks hand-in-hand with weakened 
discipline. All of you as chief executives 
understand very well the indispensable role, 
the vital function, that discipline plays in 
any organization. You are well aware that 
@ business can stay alive in this highly com- 
petitive world only if it can meet the very 
real and demanding disciplines of the mar- 
ketplace. 

Unfortunately, too many citizens look up- 
on the word discipline as something severe, 
as something designed to curtail iniative, to 
restrict their individual freedom. They 
think of discipline—in any form—as an un- 
reasonable demand by arbitrary authority. 
These people who seek to avoid discipline 
fail to recognize that everyone is subject to 
some form of control, to some system of 
rules and regulations. They fail to realize 
that while the fredom to think and to feel is 
absolute, the freedom to act must be re- 
stricted by the needs of society. 

Most importantly, those who view dis- 
cipline as an irksome imposition, do not 
realize that our democratic system is based 
on discipline. They do not understand that 
a free government depends absolutely on dis- 
ciplined individuals who freely adhere to a 
set of rules which prescribe the relationships 
within their own society. When George 
Washington with remarkable perception ex- 
pressed his belief that freedom was “staked 
on the experiment entrusted to the hands of 
the American people” he envisioned a dis- 
ciplined people motivated by fundamental 
principles, by a sense of justice, by modera- 
tion, and integrity. 

Our Nation has always emphasized the 
sovereign individual. But the people who 
shaped our insitutions were well aware that 
freedom can be sustained only by discipline, 
that personal privilege must be exercised 
with discipline. The American pioneer was 
a great individualist. But his individualism 
was constrained by discipline and by a deep 
sense of responsibility. 

Yet in recent years, soft, self-indulgent, 
complacent years, many observers have 
warned of a trend away from the funda- 
mentals, away from the intangible virtues of 
discipline and responsibility that made our 
society great. Almost daily you can see this 
trend reflected in the headlines, in the stories 
of juvenile delinquency, of organized crime, 
of deceit and deception in various segments 
of our society. What these stories describe 
is bad enough. But what is far worse, there 
seems to be little sense of shock any more. 
People just don’t seem to care. They don’t 
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want to be bothered. They just want to be 
left alone in their own little world. Far 
too many Americans are too comfortable, too 
preoccupied with creature comforts to be dis- 
turbed by evidences of corruption and dis- 
honesty. And as our comforts increase, as 
our unprecedented wealth grows, there are 
even those who seek to avoid the discipline 
that gave us our wealth: the discipline of 
hard work “an honest day’s effort for an 
honest dollar.” 

Now let me speak plainly. A nation can 
slip slowly, bit by bit, until one day it reaches 
the point where the effort to recover, the 
plain, honest hard work required, is too 
much, is too difficult for its weakened will 
and diminished strength. At that point, an 
old law of nature takes over. “The strong 
survive and the weak fall by the wayside.” 
This is the lesson of history, the lesson of 
Carthage, of ancient Athens and Rome. It 
is a lesson we ignore only at our peril. 

Today we face a tough, determined, im- 
placable foe. Our Communist opponents 
have capacity and strength. Through 
totalitarian methods, a Comunist society can 
focus its efforts and develop its resources with 
a great singleness of purpose. There is only 
one way to lick such an opponent. You 
can’t win a competition with the Commu- 
nists by outhating them or by outthreaten- 
ing or outshouting them. We’re not going 
to preserve our way of life with words. The 
only way to insure that communism will be 
merely “a passing phase in history” is by 
outperforming the Communists. 

Much, of course, is spoken and written in 
these times concerning the strength of our 
Armed Forces. And with a ruthless aggres- 
sor loose in the world, it is well that we look 
to that strength, it is well that we keep our 
powder dry. But the real battle has shifted 
from the military area. Our concept of 
political liberty is now under attack on the 
wider front of economic and technological 
competition. 

Since we can’t and we shouldn't avoid this 
competition, since the free world is irrev- 
ocably committed, we’re going to have to 
win it. We must win this competition in 
space and science, win it ‘In the fields of 
production and industry, win it in educa- 
tion, in culture, in athletics, win it any- 
where we find the challenge. There’s no 
question that we can win. We have the 
talents, the abilities, the skills. We have 
the strength and the resources. We have 
the way, but we must also have the will. 
Because all the talents, all the resources in 
the world count for nothing unless we are 
willing to bring them to bear, unless we 
enthusiastically put them to work. 

Naturally there’s a price for this victory, 
and that price is the discipline that de- 
mocracy demands. The problem in a de- 
mocracy, of course, is how to achieve this 
discipline, how to achieve this sense of re- 
sponsibility, this sense of personal involve- 
ment in the welfare of our country. 

Now a certain amount of discipline, a very 
limited amount, can be achieved in our so- 
ciety by compulsion, by making laws and 
punishing people if they break them. And 
whenever there is a lack of discipline, when- 
ever there is a lack of responsibility, you 
will hear a clamor for a law; you will hear 
people say “There ought to be a law.” And 
unless people perform the way they are 
expected to perform, unless people perform 
out of a deep sense of responsibility, laws 
will be passed in an attempt to force them 
to meet certain standards. 

Discipline is bound to come from some 
source. A great statesman once said: ‘‘So- 
ciety cannot exist unless a controlling power 
upon the will and appetite is placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is within, the 
more there must be of it without.” There’s 
nothing new about this. We already have 
laws that affect our actions in almost every 
field of endeavor. But laws alone cannot 
provide the discipline required by a free so- 
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ciety. If we as a Nation and as individuals 
fail to meet our own responsibilities there 
are no laws that can do it for us. 

For one thing, the Congress and State 
legislatures can pass all the laws in the 
world, but unless our citizens are willing to 
obey them, they are not worth the paper 
they are printed on. This country’s noble 
experiment with the 18th amendment is an 
obvious case in point. 

Another very striking limitation to laws 
is that they tend to be negative. For the 
most part they dictate what we should not 
do. It is obvious that this is not what our 
times demand. The vital issues of our so- 
ciety are not a question of what we should 
not do. They involve much more than that. 
The deep, abiding problems of our age can 
only be answered by the realization of what 
we should do, and by our determination to 
do it. 

This personal acceptance of responsibility 


' for our way of life must come from within, 


from the willingness of every citizen to work 
for his Nation as well as for himself. This, 
of course, demands the only really effective 
form of discipline: self-discipline. All dis- 
cipline in the long run depends on a peo- 
ple’s commitment to common ends, moti- 
vated by a sense of purpose and guided by 
a sense of responsibility. You and I live 
in a world of choice. And we are confronted 
by a world of coercion. In very real terms, 
it will be up to us to choose, to decide by 
our actions whether we will remain free. It 
will be up to us to choose what we will do 
with our great and varied strengths. Peo- 
ple aren’t saved; they save themselves. 

It is only natural that when one hears a 
discussion about discipline, about responsi- 
bility, he listens and agrees. He believes in 
discipline just as he believes in motherhood. 
No one is going to deny that motherhood is 
good, that sin is bad, or that discipline is 
necessary. But unfortunately, most people 
usually believe that all this talk about self- 
discipline is directed at someone else, at some 
delinquent, at some criminal in some far- 
away place. 

But a nation takes on the character of 
all of its citizens. A nation reflects the ef- 
forts, the hard work, the integrity of every 
individual. Most importantly a nation can 
only become what its leaders want it to be- 
come, what they choose to make it. And 
that is why your understanding of disci- 
pline, your willing acceptance of responsibil- 
ity is vital to our society, perhaps more so 
than any other group in the United States. 

Because of your positions, because of your 
capabilities, your intelligence, your imagi- 
nation, you are real leaders of a nation 
founded on a system of competitive free 
enterprise. And because you are leaders, 
what you choose to do or not to do makes 
a tremendous difference to the future of 
our country. What you accomplish per- 
sonally will be extremely important, of 
course. Your vision, your resourcefulness, 
will do much to mold our Nation’s destiny. 
But what you move others to accomplish 
will be even more important. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the real 
way to bring discipline to any organization, 
to a corporation, to a navy, or to an entire 
nation, is by example. People have to be 
shown, they have to be convinced by the 
example of those they respect before they 
will follow, before they will act themselves. 
Experience has proved that people will do 
wonderful things, spectacular things, if 
if they are given the example, if they are 
motivated rather than driven, if they are 
led rather than forced. 

This is your great task, this is your grave 
responsibility. Because the heaviest yoke 
of respoonsibility goes hand-in-hand with 
capacity and proven ability. Today our Na- 
tion’s hold on world markets has been chal- 
lenged. The Communists have challenged us 
to compete with them, and they boast that 
their economy will pass us by in 1970. The 
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so-called uncommitted countries are watch- 
ing this competition with growing interest, 
and will be strongly influenced by the out- 
come. The conclusion is clear and evident. 
If we want our economy to grow, we must 
conduct our monetary, our fiscal, and our 
busiess affairs with the strongest sense of 
self-discipline. 

Comfortable prosperity is fine. We have 
worked for it, and we have achieved it. But 
our efforts will have been in vain should 
we permit the individual initiative which 
was responsible for that prosperity to be 
dulled by complacency or self-satisfaction. 
The economic strength_of our Nation will 
depend directly upon the people of the 
United States, upon our willingness to fore- 
go our own interests for the interests of our 
country. The competitive vigor of industry, 
the relationship between management and 
labor, between wages, prices, and productiv- 
ity are all involved. In the coming months 
and years it is our responsibility to improve 
our competitive position, and at the same 
time, preserve our vigorous free enterprise 
system. 

We as a Nation must strive to excel. We 
must distinguish between excellence and 
mediocrity. We must reemphasize the 
skills, the high standards of performance 
that are the backbone of our national 
strength, the keystone of American economic 
power. This is a discipline which each of 
you is in a position to control, a discipline 
you must impose. , 

But as we work to improve our economy, 
as we search long and hard for ways toward 
material progress, we must recognize that 
economic strength alone does not guarantee 
national strength. Throughout the fabric 
of our progress there must also be the strong 
thread of principles, because no country, no 
society ever flourished long without prin- 
ciples and without the courage to live up to 
them. 

Our country was brought into being by 
men who knew the importance of principles. 
Throuhgout our history, we’ve been fortu- 
nate to have had staunch men who put their 
principles ahead of their interests, their busi- 
ness, and their own desires. Our forebears, 
our fathers and our grandfathers, were stanch 
men who never compromised their integrity 
for material rewards or for personal popu- 
larity. They made their principles the driv- 
ing force behind their actions. And they 
used their principles as the standard against 
which those actions were measured. 

These men didn’t merely pay lipservice to 
their ethics. These men didn’t carve a 
nation out of a wilderness by hiding behind 
catchwords and slogans. Our forefathers 
lived by their principles in business, in gov- 
ernment, in their communities, and in their 
homes. And when the time came, they 
were willing to die for those same principles. 
This is the fundamental lesson that must 
be taught across the United States, if we 
hope to maintain. the discipline so vital to 
national strength. 

Most of us here, in our lifetime, have 
watched empires, dictatorships, and even 
democracies fall. We have seen two World 
Wars. And still one question remains un- 
answered “Where will the American dream 
be at the turn of the century?” I believe 
gentlemen, the answer to that question will 
be found in the American people, in their 
self-discipline, and in their sense of respon- 
sibility. Our duty, yours and mine, is to 
bring out these qualities, to provide an ex- 
ample of discipline that Americans can fol- 
low. 

Succeeding in this task, insuring that the 
American heritage is relived, we can also 
insure that our freedom will be reearned, 
that every challenge will be answered, that 
our hopes for advancement and progress 
will be fulfilled. After meeting you this 
morning, I am confident that the leadership 
for this task is in good hands. 


ae alee 
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A New Roof Requires a Cut in Other 
Expenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the Omaha World- 
Herald, written just prior to the Presi- 
dent’s recent report to the Nation on the 
Berlin situation, sums up the views of 
many people in this country toward the 
increased defense spending which is 
necessary to meet the saber rattling by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

THis MucH WE AskK ; 

What course President Kennedy will chart 
for the American people, what demands he 
will make upon their sons and their treas- 
ure, are still at this writing an official secret. 

But one thing is not at all secret. It is 
as certain as the rising of the sun next 
Tuesday morning before the President’s 
scheduled nationwide address. It is this: 

Whatever: the President may propose in 
his get-ready program will cost a barrel of 
money—how many billions or tens of bil- 
lions probably not even the President could 
say. 

When you, dear reader, are faced with a 
huge expense above your usual budget, if 
you have to build a new roof or shore up 
the foundations of your home, what is the 
first thing you do? 

If you are ordinarily prudent you cut ex- 
penses some place else, and everywhere you 
possibly can. 

And precisely that same step is the second 
which should be taken by the Government 
in Washington after it does whatever may 
be necessary to throw the national defense 
program into high gear. 

Do you contend, Mr. President or Mr. 
Senator or Mr. Bureaucrat, that the ordi- 
mary, nonmilitary budget already has been 
cut to the bone? 

Don’t make us, the taxpayers, laugh. 

Pending in the lower House, although per- 
haps more dead than alive, is the adminis- 
tration’s aid-to-education bill. It should 
be pole-axed at once, not by its enemies but 
by its sponsors. 

Pending also is a foreign-aid bill, bigger, 
and flossier than ever. Has it been trimmed 
down to proportions which are realistic for 
a nation whose very existence is menaced? 
If so, its sponsors (including, alas, Richard 
M. Nixon) have not taken the public into 
their confidence. So far as the taxpayers are 
aware, it is the same bumbling, bungling 
program which equipped Laos with Amer- 
ican machinery for the use and convenience 
of Communist conquerors. 

Pending likewise are all manner of wel- 
fare and do-good programs which, if adopted 
by the Congress and piled upon the costly 
measures already approved, will add enor- 
mously to Washington’s spending, and to 
the taxpayers’ burdens. 

Can we, the American people, afford a 
sound, strong national defense and all these 
added goodies besides? 

Mr. President, we. cannot. 

Mr. Senator and Mr. Representative, we 
cannot. 

Mr. Bureaucrat, we are beginning to reach 
the limit of our patience. 

We are not interested in any desire you 
may have to buy votes from this, that, or 
the other pressure group. 
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We are not in the least concerned about 
perpetuating the jobs of the foreign-aid bu- 
reaucracy, nor do we have any desire to 
butter up any foreign regimes which, when 
trouble comes, may throw us to the Commu- 
nist wolves. 

We are interested first and above all in 
defending America, and beyond that we 
would like again to make ourselves so strong 
militarily that the likes of Khrushchev and 
Mao will never dare to provoke us to battle. 

To reach those goals we will sacrifice to 
the limit of our capacity. 

But a great many of us intend to demand 
that, for the duration of this national- 
defense crisis, our Government in Washing- 
ton put a stop to politics-as-usual, bungling- 
as-usual, giveaway-as-always national spend- 
ing. 





Thirty-five-Year Loan Analyzed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heat of debate over any legislation, facts 
and figures are apt to be quoted in a 
manner most favorable to the cause 
which the pleader advocates. In the 
aftermath of the enactment of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961, which I opposed, it is 
interesting to see the following analysis 
of 35-year loans by the Washington Post 
and Times Herald in its July 29 edition. 
This newspaper has set forth two hypo- 
thetical cases in both of which the actual 
cost of a house would be more than 
double the apparent purchase price, over 
and above the cost of such items as 
taxes, insurance, maintenance and 
mortgage discount points. For the bene- 
fit of those Members who would find 
these examples helpful, I append this 
interesting article written after the 
Housing Act had become law: 

THIRTY-FIVE- YEAR LOAN ANALYZED 


An ‘examination of the new FHA terms for 
35-year home loan mortgages under the new 
housing legislation shows that a home valued 
at $15,000 by the FHA would require a mini- 
mum downpayment of $450 for a $14,500 loan 
at 5% percent and require payments of 
$81.84 monthly. 

Assuming that the mortgage would be paid 
off fully over the 35-year term, the payments 
would total $34,372.80. 

If this amount seems high, it’s because 
the downpayment is low to make more 
persons eligible and the long terms make 
monthly payments small—especially in com- 
parison to rents. However, there would also 
be taxes, insurance, maintenance, and prob- 
ably the mortgage discount points paid to 
get the favorable loan at 5% percent. 

For a $20,000 house, the maximum FHA- 
approved loan would be $19,000 with a $1,000 
downpayment and monthly payments of 
$106.87 over the 35 years to satisfy the loan. 
These payments would total $44,856. 

On a home valued at $25,000 by FHA, 
the new maximum loan would be $22,800 
and the minimum downpayment of $2,200. 
The monthly payment at 544 percent would 
be $128.25. The total paid over 35 years 
would be $53,865. 

In actual practice few homes are paid off 
by the buyer over the full duration for 
which a loan has been set up. Often the 
house changes hands and the loan is re- 
financed. 


July 31 
Letter From a Constituent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of Congress, from time 
to time, receives a letter from a con- 
stituent which is so sincere, so moving, 
and so filled with patriotic spirit that 
he wishes he could share it with all his 


colleagues. 

I received such a letter recently from 
Mrs. J. W. Jennings, of Indianapolis, 
who writes that she is just a housewife, 
with four children, who takes pride in 
managing her family affairs. She calls 
herself a member of the low-middle- 
income group, so to speak. She asks 
nothing of any government but the duties 
outlined in the Constitution, and she 
prizes her responsibilities to this form 
of government only. 

I am so impressed with Mrs. Jennings 
letter that I wish to insert it at this point 
in the REcorp: 

JUNE 16, 1961. 
Hon. Dona.p C. Bruce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bruce: Even as I write here on 
the illegal discussion in Washington about 
aid to education, Federal housing, aid to 
satellite nations, and all such other illegal 
acts, I write now with no hope and with 
very little prayer left that the light that was 
lit in this country, I believe by God’s own 
rich rewarding, will endure. 

The stars that lighted in my heart when 
I studied the history of how this country, 
ours, came about, without help, in the hands 
of imperfect men, with the absolute prin- 
ciple of limiting Government always as a 
first duty, are dimmed with tears as for a 
lost dream. 

Nevertheless, a tiny spark of hope burns 
on, so I write again so that my Representa- 
tives cannot say they did not know how I 
thought. New to Indianapolis, my new Rep- 
resentatives and I are not yet well ac- 
quainted. 

To me, there should never have been any 
discussion allowed on how much or how little 
to spend on those things (above samples) — 
they were illegal and not in the power of the 
Federal Government to discuss or act upon. 
Unless the Constitution becomes amended, 
it is the law of the land, and Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, Supreme Court Justices, etc., 
should have been the first to point this out. 
Instead, most have been eager to subvert 
it to their own ends, and the few who be- 
lieved it have been totally ineffectual. Why 
is this—is their noise more effective; are 
they tougher, more cunning in getting their 
way. What accounts for their successes and 
our failures? 

No, to anything that increases the power 
of Federal Government. No, to Federal aid 
to education (illegal—people have not voted 
on an amendment to allow this)—same for 
housing—aid to foreign nations—in fact, a 
complete reversal and reclamation project 
to return to lawful living. 

The real revolution was in this country, 
and successful until the days of Roosevelt's 
side-stepping of the law of the land—from 
then on, it has been shame, confusion and 
subversion. 

We have enough enemies, always have had, 
trying to divide and conquer—let our own 
hand be found on our own side, and if need 
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be, go down that way, but not with shame, 
confusion and subversion of ourselves by 
ourselves. 

Thank you for any of this kind of effort 
you make on our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. W. JENNINGS. 
SPEEDWAY Ciry, IND. 





Berlin Is the Rubicon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by James S. DeLaurier, 
editor and publisher of the Hammond 
Times, emphasizes the necessity for the 
free world to stand firm on Berlin. The 
alternative would shatter the confidence 
of the satellite and so-called neutral 
nations in democracy. 

WE Fear Nor DANGER 


Against a background of rising tension 
over Soviet determination to push the West 
out of Berlin, thoughtful people throughout 
the United States are again taking notice of 
Captive Nations Week, first celebrated 
in 1959. 

In view of the Berlin situation, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week this year 
is particularly timely. It serves as a fresh 
reminder that the majority of people in 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and East Germany itself are living 
under a form of Soviet colonialism which 
they detest. 

The Soviet rulers, who seized power in 
these countries either through military 
force or by means of muscling-in tactics so 
familiar to the American underworld, are 
well aware that their whole system of satel- 
lite states would fall to pieces should the 
Soviets become involved in any ill-timed 
military adventures. 

One big reason the Soviets are so anxious 
to scare the West out of Berlin is that the 
Western sector of that city—divided four 
ways with Russia in the era of good feeling 
that followed the defeat of Hitler’s Ger- 
many—remains as a symbol of West-style 
freedom within the Soviet colonial empire. 
It is more than a symbol—it is a constant 
invitation as an escape route for the more 
vigorous and intelligent of the dissatisfied 
residents of captive Germany. 

That is a big reason why Nikita Khru- 
shchev is so anxious for the West to cave in 
on Berlin. That is why the West is deter- 
mined not to yield. Relinquishing Berlin 
would enable the triumphant Kremlinites to 
turn to their captive audience behind the 
Curtain and say, “You see how your friends 
in the West can be depended upon? Give 
up your hopes of eventual freedom, and go 
willingly on the road to Moscow.” 

If Mr. Khrushchev and his friends in the 
top drawer of the Communist bureaucracy 
really want peace in the world, they will 
cease their pushing-around of the United 
States and its Western European friends and 
allies. 

The West is determined that no more free 
people be grabbed and held captives. We 
have had just about enough in this respect, 
and it would be well for the Kremlin hier- 
archy to realize this. They might well re- 


member what happened when Adolf Hitler’ 


overreached himself by invading Poland 22 
years ago. 
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Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when messes at or near 
home have to be cleaned up before a per- 
son can exercise much influence outside 
his own baliwick. The same is true of 
nations. The illegal, lawless mob rule 
persisting at our national doorstep is 
such a mess. I have no doubt, as Robert 
T. Hartmann says in the following article 
appearing recently in the Los Angele 
Times, “the whole free world woud 
cheer” if we take steps to clean up that 
mess. And, to my mind, it is no longer 
a question of if we should, but a question 
of when. My own thinking regarding the 
answer is now. Dilly-dallying further 
will only permit Khrushchev and com- 
pany to enter some kind of defense 
treaty arrangements with his bearded 
counterpart which would work against 
doing what must be done. 

HAVANA THE PLACE TO SAVE BERLIN 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

The best place for us to save Berlin, it 
seems to me, is in Havana. 

Indeed, if we don’t do something soon 
and something bold to show that the United 
States does have a big stick and has not lost 
the will to use it, the game will be up in 
Berlin before we get to it. 

If President Kennedy were to order the 
U.S. Marines to occupy Cuba tomorrow, re- 
move the Castro regime, and remain until a 
freely elected government of non-Communist 
Cubans gave satisfactory proof of its sta- 
bility, I say the whole free world would 
cheer. 

And the Communist world would believe 
we mean what we say about Berlin and think 
twice before testing U.S. resolve there or 
anywhere else. 

There is ample precedent for stern military 
reprisals against Castro’s insolent piracy and 
kidnaping of American citizens. The high 
air is, or ought to be, as safe for all lawful 
commerce as the high seas, and the Cuban 
dictator has condemned himself openly. 

International law accords special status 
to Marine forces. They may be landed with- 
out that being regarded by third parties as 
an act of war, because their traditional role 
of restoring order and protecting foreign 
lives and property is legally temporary. Ma- 
rines did this for the first 150 years of our 
history as a matter of course, not only in 
the Caribbean but all over the world. They 
could do it now. 

We can fight a limited war or police action 
over Havana. It is criminally insane to 
think we can do so for Berlin. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Americans and in- 
nocent Cubans would be casualties if the 
Marines took over Cuba. Millions will suffer 
a worse fate if we abandon West Berlin to 
the Communists and hundreds of millions if 
we fight a nuclear war with the Soviet 
Union. The real warmongers are those who 
would rather wait. 

“In the Government,” a top-ranking pol- 
icymaker recently told me, “there is almost 
never a best alternative. Most of a Presi- 
dent’s tough decisions involve picking a bad 
course from a lot of worse ones.” 
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Of course, the Communists and their 
propaganda mills in all countries, not ex- 
cluding our own, would howl to high heaven 
at U.S. aggression. But Castro has now com- 
mitted a clear act of aggression much less 
complex than the often fatal encounters be- 
tween military aircraft near international 
borders which have intermittenly warmed 
up the cold war. 

Now the Communists and their apologists 
could scarcely make any more noise if the 
United States occupied Havana than they 
did over our previous, ill-fated try. They 
could not object any more violently than 
they did to other peripheral military moves 
this country has made, including the very 
large scale action in Korea, which did not 
trigger any world war. 

Armed action against the Cuban Com- 
munist regime, pressed to a quick and deci- 
sive conclusion, would be the most popular 
war since Americans went there before to 
everybody on earth who doesn’t hopelessly 
hate us already would join in applauding our 
liberation of the Cuban people. 

But it should be done swiftly and without 
fanfare, as when President Eisenhower 
calmly announced one morning that he had 
ordered the Marines to land in Lebanon. 
By the time anyone knew about it beyond 
the beaches of Beirut, argument was aca- 
demic. You cannot program a punitive ex- 
pedition, as the British, French, and Israelis 
learned at Suez. 

In Lebanon we had an invitation from the 
legitimate government, to be sure, but Mos- 
cow howled just the same. In Cuba we 
would have ample provocation and Khru- 
shchev would surely rattle his rockets any- 
way. But remember, after his banquet-table 
beef with Mayor Poulson in Los Angeles he 
threw his chaperon, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the whole Washington claque of “let’s not be 
beastly to Russians” experts into snits by 
threatening to hurl a missile or two at his 
hosts. 

How timid can we get? Does anyone really 
doubt now that Castro has got to go? 

When British interests were threatened 
in oil-rich Kuwait there wasn’t a lot of 
yakety-yak in the United Nations, no weeks 
of consultation with NATO allies, not even 
any debate in Parliament. The Tommies 
and their tanks just moved in. Nor did 
General de Gaulle ask anybody what to do 
when the Tunisians took him on last week— 
and nobody is hijacking any Air France 
planes even if France is a second-rate power. 

If we don’t show our steel after this 
latest outrage of Castro’s the United States 
won’t be merely No. 2, as Khrushchev is 
trying to prove, but No. 5 or lower, below 
Cuba. Didn’t Castro bravely repel an in- 
vasion backed by the mighty United States, 
didn’t he blackmail the President into ask- 
ing the widow and brother of former Presi- 
dents to beg for ransom from their terrified 
countrymen, and doesn’t he knock off 
American planes anytime he chooses with 
impunity? 

Were you a foreigner, whose bandwagon 
would you scramble aboard? 

Now we are going to be told, I’m sure 
that a bigger foreign aid appropriation will 
cure this, that the United Nations is the 
place to take our troubles, that maybe Brazil! 
will mediate our little difference with Castro 
when everyone cools off, that the Cuban 
people really love their bearded bully boy 
and should be allowed to keep him. Nuts. 

in America’s infancy our peace-loving 
Presidents urged and a spineless Congress 
coughed up more than $2 million—a fair 
piece of change in those days—to buy off 
the Barbary pirates who. were jumping our 
ships and holding our citizens hostage. 
Though many of the prisoners died before 
the ransom money arrived and the price con- 
stantly climbed higher, it was 16 years before 
the nail-biters in Washington ordered the 
first shot fired and then only after the Pasha 
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of Tripoli declared war on the United States. 
And it took 14 years more before Commodore 
Decatur finished the job. 

In the compression chamber of history, we 
think the humiliated citizenry rose up and 
cried, “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” But it was not really that way 
at all. That was Pinckney’s reply to Talley- 
rand, a generation before the last Barbary 
pirate was hanged. So we can’t complain too 
much that 8 months already have elapsed 
since Candidate Kennedy made the comeup- 
pance of Castro a keynote of his successful 


campaign. 





Reenter the Price Fixers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal, of July 26, 1961, 
entitled “Reenter the Price Fixers.”’ 

This editorial well points up the para- 
dox of those “champions of free enter- 
prise” seeking to destroy what they seek 
to protect—that is, a free, competitive 
market: 

REENTER THE PRICE FIXERS 


“Fair traders” never fade away, it seems; 
they just change their names. 

Despite defeat after defeat in the courts 
and nearly 50 years of congressional cool- 
ness, he proponents of Federal retail price 
fixing are massing a new campaign in Wash- 
ington. As our Mr. Duke reported the other 
day, they realize that most people now rec- 
ognize the once-attractive “fair trade” label 
as a fraud, and so the advocates are calling 
it a “a fair competitive practices bill.” 

The immediate objective is to get this 
thing passed by the Senate at this session, 
and then work on the House next year. If 
it actually got enacted, we would have a sit- 
uation where it would be impossible, by Fed- 
eral law, for any merchant to sell a national 
branded item to consumers at any price 
lower than that set by its manufacturer. 

That objective points up one of the dif- 
ficulties: The history of fair trade in the 
States that have tried it is that it doesn’t 
work, no matter what any law says. At- 
tempts to enforce it had a lot to do with the 
rise of the so-called discount houses, which 
in turn led to discounting by many other 
retailers. 

Now, by a remarkable exercise in illogic, 
the fair-competition lobby points to the 
growth of discounting as an argument for 
enacting their bill. But of course discount- 
ing is the essence of price competition, and 
its rise is a tribute to the vigor of our 
competitive system when it is left halfway 
alone. 

What is basically at stake is the con- 
sumer’s freedom of choice, and particularly 
his opportunity to buy at the cheapest price. 
An economy without that is neither free, 
competitive, fair, nor efficient. Yet that 
freedom is what these zealots are trying to 
kill. And no matter how many times they 
change their names, they can’t change the 
smell of price fixing. 
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GOP Operation Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune wrote a fine column on 
our colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. The column deals with “Op- 
eration Employment” which under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Missouri is making an outstanding study 
of employment problems in our Nation. 

The Drummond column follows: 
CHALLENGE ON FINDING JOBS WILL RE HELP- 

FUL TO NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—At the persistent initiative 
of Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, one of its strongest leaders in the 
House, the Republican Party is at last be- 
ginning to challenge the Kennedy admin- 
istration where it really counts: the problem 
of continuing high unemployment during 
high prosperity. 





This is good. It is good for the admin-. 


istration to be challenged effectively; there is 
no monopoly of wisdom on this urgent mat- 
ter. It is good for the Republican Party. 
It is good for the country. 

This time, under the guidance of Repre- 
sentative Curtis, the House Republican 
policy committee is going about the task in 
a way which should win nationwide respect 
and attention. 

Instead of dealing with shopworn cliches 
about unemployment, the Curtis study 
group set out to get the facts from objective, 
scholarly sources. They enlisted able Re- 
publican colleagues in the House to study 
these research reports and draw conclusions. 
Shortly the Republican policy committee 
will make public a full summation of the 
findings on how full employment can best 
be achieved, together with the studies on 
which these findings rest. 

The Curtis group turned to competent 
intellectual sources for the preliminary 
studies. They found that the academic com- 
munity was by no means wedded to working 
exclusively for the White House. A diversi- 
fied array of professional economists, college 
professors, and other experts was asked for 
objective briefing on 25 different aspects of 
the employment problem from jobs and 
their creation, automation and unemploy- 
ment, to causes of employment and com- 
munity and industrial efforts to meet un- 
employment. 

What prompted Representative Curtis to 
undertake this project is his conviction that 
increasing unemployment in times of high 
prosperity is the result of the success of our 
economy. He feels that the Kennedy admin- 
istration is making a grievous mistake by 
treating this unemployment as though it 
stemmed from the failure of the economy. 

It is not Mr. Curtis’ view that the Gov- 
ernment should play no part in meeting un- 
employment, but rather that we are likely 
to do the wrong thing if we see this unem- 
ployment as the result of a stagnation rather 
than the result of economic growth. Eco- 
nomic growth and automation make old 
skills obsolescent and require new skills on 
the part of many workers. But the primary 
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solution, as Representative CurTis sees it, 
not to stimulate artificially an already 
dynamic economy—which is doing its job— 
but to address ourselves to training and re- 
training of the temporarily displaced labor 
force. 

The Curtis study group does not accept 
the view that a 4 percent unemployment is 
almost inevitable, something we have to live 
with, Their program of action remains to 
be fully formulated, but Mr. Curtis is al- 
ready moving in the direction it will prob- 
ably take. A good example is his bill to 
amend the present tax policy which states 
that a worker who goes to school to up- 
grade his skills cannot deduct these costs 
from personal income tax as a business ex- 
pense. He would give a tax deduction for 
part of the cost of higher education borne 
by parents. 

He also proposes to tie retraining into the 
unemployment insurance program, At pres- 
ent 40 of the 50 States remove a person 
from the unemployment rolls if he enters a 
training school to learn a new or better skill. 
Mr. Curtis holds that, on the contrary, an 
unemployed person should be removed from 
the unemployment rolls if, unable to get a 
job with his obsolete skills, he refused to 
start learning a skill that is in demand. 

I am not suggesting that the Republican 
Party’s economic studies will produce all the 
answers or the only answers. But they rep- 
resent a constructive initiative. The Re- 
publicans are sharing a concern and a real 
competence to deal with the country’s most 
acute domestic problem. These studies 
promise a constructive alternative to the 
Kennedy program—and show ti.a way the 
Republican Party should be dealing with a 
lot of other vital issues. 





No Leadership at the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Henry J. Taylor, in 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
of July 28, pinpoints the problem in the 
executive branch of the New Frontier. 
The President must get rid of the fuzzy 
thinkers who still believe that Castro’s 
revolution is pointed in the right direct- 
tion. 

WHat WE NEED Is LEADERSHIP 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of State, 
rises to the rostrum with a speech his Office 
announces as important. In his snapping 
eyes there seems to be much opinion. You 
wish you could detect judgment there as 
clearly. 

He states we should “stop being distracted 
by Castro.” Distracted from what? New 
confidence is never merely built by distrac- 
tion from old catastrophes. This is purely 
a public relations technique and unworthy 
at present. 

Even so, the speech has the ring of the 
militia hero who said: “Boys, things look 
tough. The hated barbarians are preparing 
to charge. Let them come! Don’t shoot 
until you see the whites of their eyes. Then, 
my brave fellows, fight it out hand to hand 
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until the case is hopeless. Then you can re- 


treat. But—seeing as I’m lame—I’ll start 
right now.” 

And Adlai Stevenson, who is still running 
for Secretary of State, announces he will 
make an important television report on his 
Latin American hop-skip. It turns out to 
be a travelog. Burton Holmes always did 
better and Lowell Thomas still does—but 
not at the taxpayers’ travel expense and 
never in the pretext of national achievement. 

Senator J. W. Fuusricut, Democrat of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, speaking to an empty 
floor, delivers a speech about the same time 
as Bowles; it is described in advance as im- 
portant because of its “mature statesman- 
ship and judicious wisdom.” In its main 
theme, the Senator pleads for public re- 
straint and calm as against what he regards 
as our emotional alarm over Communist suc- 
cesses. It is a degrading experience to hear 
our country spoken about in such a depre- 
cating way. 

Worried that perhaps there be too much 
softness floating around in the official air, 
Dr. Walt Whitman Rostow, President Ken- 
nedy’s international security adviser, is sent 
to bat as an offset. The while House an- 
nounces the address as important, and that 
the President has approved it. 

Dr. Rostow says: “My point is that we 
are up against a form of warfare which is 
powerful and effective only when we do not 
put our minds clearly to work on how to 
deal with it.” 

From there on, I could find nothing in 
the speech. And who is supposed to be 
tending the store anyway? Or is this just 
a plain confession? 

We do not need to be exhorted. We do not 
need to be calmed. All we need is some 
clarity of effort. It isn’t necessary for Khru- 
shchev to lead the Cossacks down Broadway, 
pulling Chester Bowles in chains, for us to 
get the score, or to calm us from hara-kiri 
either. It is our public relations-minded 
leaders who are lagging. The American 
people are way out ahead of them, and 
merely want our Government to catch up 
and set the course. 

President Kennedy had not intended to 
meet Premier Khrushchev so early after his 
January 20 inauguration, nor travel so soon 
to Paris or London. The timing of the 
Vienna trip was, in truth. a public relations 
stroke. The date was deliberately brought 
forward as soon as possible after the Cuban 
debacle to distract the American people from 
that shabby disaster so harmful to the image 
of the New Frontier. 

The problems of the Presidency, or other 
high Government office today, are well known 
to be enormous and incredibly complex. 
All a high official can do is seek the best 
advice available, search and hope and—yes, 
pray—for wisdom, and then proceed. . 

If those who have the enormous respon- 
sibility of our care would simply forget the 
front pages, abandon their willingness to 
sound right rather than be right, forget pol- 
itics and simply proceed at their level best 
to bring this great country through, public 
opinion will take care of itself. 





The Present Situation in Angola 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
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orp, I include the following statement by 
Rev. Malcolm McVeigh, Methodist mis- 
sionary, who has just returned from 
Angola: 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN ANGOLA 
(By Rev. Malcolm McVeigh) 


I must confess in the beginning that I 
feel somewhat inadequate for the task before 
me. I am not a reporter, or a member of 
an investigating committee, or a policeman, 
cr a lawyer. I am merely a missionary of 
the Methodist Church, one who has recently 
returned from a term of service in Angola. 
I have seen certain things, and heard others, 
during my stay there, especially things that 
have happened recently, that I think should 
come before the attention of the world. I 
do not now speak as an Official representative 
of the Christian Church in Angola or the 
Board of Missions in New York. I speak as 
an individual and bear the full responsibility 
for all that is said. I am not trying to make 
@ case or prove anything (although it may 
seem that I am). My purpose is to try to 
give information about what is going on. If 
I seem to be one-sided, it is not because I 
am ignorant of the fact that there are two 
sides to the Angolan question. I merely feel 
that only one side, namely the Portuguese 
point of view, has been told to the world. 
The world is ignorant of the African side. 


I. PORTUGUESE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


To appreciate what is going on in Angola 
today it is necessary to understand some 
basic presuppositions behind Portuguese rule 
wherever it is found. These presuppositions 
certainly would not be accepted as valid all 
over the world, perhaps in no place outside 
of Portugal itself, but they determine all 
policy and help us to understand the Portu- 
guese attitude and reaction to the recent 
events in Angola. 

The Portuguese believe that Angola is 
Portugal. They do not recognize Angola 
as a colony but as an integral part of Por- 
tugal. 

The Portuguese believe that the great ma- 
jority (they used to say all) of the Africans 
consider themselves Portuguese, are content 
under Portuguese rule and loyal to the gov- 
ernment. In their view, the Africans don’t 
want independence, and all political activity 
is conidered an expression of external, for- 
eign, Communist influence. 

The Portuguese believe that they are the 
only ones who know how to colonize prop- 
erly. It has become for them a sort of re- 
ligious crusade. They believe that by slow 
evolution (it may take centuries yet) the 
Africans will become completely assimilated 
into the Portuguese culture. 

They also believe that by rigid control of 
both internal and external news, displays of 
force on their part can maintain the present 
system indefinitely and assure a “peaceful” 
evolution. Force is considered an unfor- 
tunate necessity used for the real good of 
the majority. 

II. UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


Understanding these presuppositions, we 
are better able to appreciate the practical 
situation which has evolved over the years 
causing the present tragic state of affairs. 

First of all, there is a complete lack of 
political participation by the people, both 
whites and blacks. Assimilated Africans 
(about 30,000) are permitted to vote only 
once every 7 years, and for only one man, 
the President of the Republic (a purely hon- 
orary position without power) in an election, 
the outcome of which is well known before 
anyone goes to the polls. No government offi- 
cial in all Angola is elected. They are all 
appointed from Lisbon, and the majority of 
them see Angola for the first time after their 
appointment. Portugal for all practical pur- 
poses is ruled by one man, Antonio de Oli- 
veira Salazar, who although never entering a 
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national election has ruled Portugal for 33 
years. His power was seen recently when he 
succeeded in replacing his entire government, 
men who had recommended rapid reforms, 
while he alone remained. Since Angola is a 
province of Portugal, it is also ruled by 
Salazar, although he has never been there. 
Real political parties are prohibited in An- 
gola and anyone engaged in or suspected of 
engaging in political activity is considered an 
enemy of the state’ and thus a criminal. 
African nationalism, no less a real influence 
in Angola than in any other part of Africa, 
is given no channel of expression and has 
thus become an underground movement. 

To control political activity, all publica- 
tions are rigidly censored. Freedom of the 
press is permitted for only 1 month of every 
7 years, before the national elections. From 
the big Luanda dailies to simple religious 
pamphlets everything must be passed by the 
censor. The slightest hint of criticism of 
the existing order will result in certain 
banning and possible reprisals. 

With no channel for expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are, abusive social 
and economic practices are the common or- 
der of the day. Forced labor is not only 
common but defended by the Portuguese as 
the only way to teach lazy people to work. 
Everyone who does not have Modelo J (a 
paper that says that you are a private farm- 
er—like so many things it is very difficult to 
get) must seek an employer. If he does not 
do so, one is found for him. Only by some 
higher officials is it denied that this system 
still exists. Local graft and the use of the 
bribe are but some of the more obvious re- 
sults of the forced labor system. The desire 
for cheap labor to support European planta- 
tions has also been the cause of increasingly 
higher standards being required for Africans 
to become assimilated. Women and children 
are still the unwilling instruments of the re- 
pair of secondary roads and have always been 
considered a vital part of the coffee harvest 
and the cotton program. 

The cotton program is one of the most no- 
torious of the Government forced crop pro- 
grams and has always been a source of dis- 
content among the people. In many areas, 
especially in recent years,‘it has been increas- 
ingly difficult for Africans to receive money 
for their goods. This was notable in the 
Libolo area where I spent 2 weeks last 
year. Merchants paid for locally grown crops 
only with manufactured goods making it al- 
most impossible for Africans to pay their 
taxes, let alone send their children to school, 
support their churches, or fulfill other de- 
sires requiring money. The one bright light 
in this dreary picture is the almost complete 
lack of a formal color bar. Certainly there 
is cultural discrimination. All women in 
nat.ve dress, for instance, must go third class 
on the train, but African people who dress 
and act like Portugese muy travel on trains 
and enter hotels and eating places. Africans 
who show their assimilation papers may 
enter movie theaters. 

Educational development has been notori- 
ously slow. There are very few Government 
schools and even these are not free. Most 
education is private, in general being con- 
nected with either Protestant or Catholic 
missions. The Catholic missions are subsi- 
dized by the Government. Even the mini- 
mum fee required is a major obstacle to the 
poverty-stricken Africans, and the vicious 
circle of illiteracy, ignorance and supersti- 
tion perpetuates itself. The educational sys- 
tem and the textbooks used are exactly the 
same as those used in metropolitan Portugal. 
The system is not adapted to mass educa- 
tion or to the real needs of either the whites 
oer blacks of Angola. Its purpose is to train 
a@ small elite. The people of metropolitan 
Portugal are still about 50 percent illiterate. 

Although religious liberty is proclaimed by 
the Constitution, various and sundry means 
are used to “favor” Catholics. Quite often 
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the result is nothing less than outright per- 
secution of Protestants. 


Til. EVENTS IN ANGOLA SINCE JANUARY 


Political movements for Angolan inde- 
pendence have been at work both inside and 
outside Angola since the Korean war. The 
two main groups presently at work are the 
MPLA, led by Mario Andrade, and the UPA 
led by Holden Roberto. It is a mistake to 
consider these foreign or Communist move- 
ments. If there are signs in the Angola 
liberation movements today of leanings to- 
ward the East, these are probably caused 
by the lack of hope that-the West was in- 
terested in African freedom. These move- 
ments are expressions of the same national- 
istic phenomenon whic... has led to the es- 
tablishment of independent countries all 
over Africa in recent years. 


It is interesting that the impetus for the 


first outward action of this movement should 
have used as its point of departure the de- 
sire of Portuguese whites for a more liberal 
government. I refer, of course, to the Santa 
Maria affair which was a signal to spark 
Portuguese opposition to the Salazar regime. 
Within a short time, African nationalists 
attacked the Luanda prisons seeking to free 
suspected political agitators who had served 
considerable prison terms before they were 
ever tried in a court of law. Brutal reprisals 
followed in the African sections of Luanda in 
which scores of innocent Africans were killed 
by angry Portuguese troops and officials. 
This action was freely reported in the in- 
ternational news due to the fact that many 
foreign correspondents were permitted to 
enter Angola in expectation of the arrival 
of the Santa Maria. 

When foreign correspondents began to 
send out reports unfavorable to Portugal, 
they were sent packing and their films con- 
fiscated. From that time until the present, 
there has been a complete blackout of im- 
partial news concerning the happenings in 
Angola. It is interesting to note that the 
first African attacks in Luanda were not 
antiwhite as such. They were in essence 
complaints against the existing order which 
allowed no recognition of the political rights 
of the people. It is a tragedy of enormous 
proportions that the first attacks were met 
with’ such violence and irresponsible re- 
prisals, rather than sincere recognition of 
error und the need of reform, as many high 
government officials since deposed, advo- 
cated. I say unfortunate because it en- 
couraged a view long held by the Africans 
that peaceful reform was impossible in 
Angola. 

One of the most significant events follow- 
ing directly the happening in Luanda was 
never mentioned by the Portuguese news- 
papers. This was the revolt in the Baixa de 
Cassange in early February. The revolt in 
the Baixa de Cassange again was not so 
much an antiwhite attack as it was directed 
against abusive practices in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored cotton program run by the 
company Cottonag. Africans did break 
windows and upset the stores of white 
merchants; they did attack a Catholic mis- 
sion and the residences of local government 
officials, but they did not rob the stores and 
few, if any, whites were killed. It was a 
spontaneous demonstration against abusive 
practices by the Cottonag Co., and most 
whites who fied the area agreed that 
the Africans had a right to complain. A 
military general wa3 put in charge of crush- 
ing the rebellion. What we know of the 
action is mostly through African sources, for 
no report appeared in any Portuguese news- 
paper, and we were forbidden to enter the 
area. 

Until today no missionary has been allowed 
to visit that region. of Africans 
killed ranged from the high hundreds to 
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10,000. It is impossible to know exactly how 
many were killed. Many Africans fled to 
the Congo. Villages were bombed, and the 
soldiers “cleaned up” other areas not reached 
by the bombings. Since Malange was the 
point of departure, we are in a position to 
confirm that hundreds of troops were sent 
to the area, and that many planes were seen 
heading there during that period. One 
pastor sent down word that the smell of dead 
bodies was so bad that they could hardly 
stand it. At that time, Joaquim Monteiro, 
a Cape Verdian, was district governor in 
Malange. He went up to investigate the 
situation, and concluded that there were just 
causes for complaint from the African side. 
He sent a complete report to the governor 
general on the abusive practices of the Cot- 
tonag Co., and leaflets, written in Kim- 
bundu, were dropped on Baixa de Cassange 
stating that the Africans would never again 
be compelled to grow cotton against their 
will. This was unprecedented. Cottonag, 
unfortunately, also sent representatives to 
Luanda and within 2 weeks Monteiro was 
called to Lisbon, supposedly to receive a 
higher position in the Portuguese U.N. dele- 
gation. To our knowledge, he is still in 
Lisbon. 

The brutal suppression of the revolt in 
the Baixa de Cassange laid a blanket of gloom 
upon the African population throughout the 
Melange district, but not a word concerning 
it was published in the Portuguese news- 
papers. They continued to tell their people 
that everything was fine, and the Africans 
were perfectly contented. In this way, they 
contributed directly of the death of nearly 
1,000 of their own white countrymen on 
isolated farms in the North of Angola about 
a month later. 

From the middle of February until the 
middle of March, although Africans con- 
tinued to be picked up as political agitators 
in Luanda and in other areas, notably in 
the north, the situation was relatively calm. 


_On March 15, African attacks leading to the 


violent and brutal killings of hundreds of 
Portuguese whites, including women and 
children, were launched. The events of 
those attacks have been fully recorded in the 
Portuguese and world news. The part of the 
story that hasn’t been told was the reaction 
of the Portuguese to those first attacks. 
It was both swift and violent, following the 
philosophy that brutality must be met with 
brutality. I was holding evangelistic meet- 
ings near Ucua when the attacks were 
started. I was there until March 18 and 
can honestly say that the Africans in that 
area did not know what had happened. 
They were.as much in the dark about it as 
I was. 

On March 18, the local chefe de posto came 
and asked me to leave immediately because 
he said that they were going to bomb those 
villages. They bombed villages throughout 
the Demos and the Congo districts. The 
majority of those people who escaped the 
bombings and did not flee were either taken 
prisoner or killed. These reprisals were not 
confined only to the area of rebel attack. 
White militias were hastily formed and 
armed throughout the country and were 
given complete freedom to use their arms as 
they saw fit. 

For various reasons, Protestants seemed to 
bear the brunt of white ire. Our pastors and 
church members in the areas of Golungo 
Alto, Ambaca, Dondo, Cacuso, and the Libolo, 
area that never experienced any real rebel 
activity, were taken and many killed. A 
reign oz terror began. The white militia, in 
its attempt to revenge the deaths of Portu- 
guese killed in north Angola, went far be- 
yond the. original intent of the official who 
armed them. I assume this from statements 
made by the Overseas Minister Senor 
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Adriano Moreira, who later warned whites 
not to make the innocent pay for the crimes 
of the guilty. Nevertheless, the reign of 
terror continues. When I left more Africans 
were being taken into custody every day. 
In the past 3 months thousands have dis- 
appeared, carried off by the local militia, 
government officials, or the troops. We have 
heard of very few new prisons being built, 
and no one has ever heard of a concentration 
camp. The prisons are constantly being 
filled and emptied, and very few returned 
to their families. One of the big questions 
is: Where are they going? 

The rumor in Malange (I have heard it 
from whites, mulattoes, and Africans) is that 
they are being killed and buried in mass 
graves by bulldozers. I’ve never seen it, and 
I can’t prove it, but to dispel the rumors 
the Portuguese should make it clear where 
these people are and allow their families 
to see them. Of all of our pastors who are 
believed to be in prison only one has actual- 
ly been seen by a relative. 

Reports come from the prisons of condi- 
tions so bad, no beds, no blankets, food im- 
possible to eat, beatings, that we are left 
wondering if any will survive the treat- 
ment. The day I left Angola they held the 
funeral for one prisoner, Joaquim Figuerdo, 
one of the first picked up. He spent over 
2 years in prison without a trial and is one 
of the few who actually was convicted in 
a court of law. He died June 8th, of a stroke, 
and his body was given over to his family. 
This is the only case that I know of where 
the body was given over to the widow. It 
is impossible to know how many Africans 
have been killed. 

In some ways the worst part of the pres- 
ent situation is the uncertainty. The Por- 
tuguese in the meantime are importing 
thousands of troops and the rebellion con- 
tinues. 

IV. THE PLACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH IN 
THE EVENTS 


The Methodist Church has had missions 
in Angola since 1885. It has established 
churches in three areas hit by the recent 
revolt: the Baixa de Cassange, Luanda and 
the Dembos. In a number of other areas, 
namely the Libolo, Amaba, Golungo Alto, 
Dondo, Causco, and others, although there 
was no rebel activity, pastors and church 
members have been picked up and either 
killed or put in prison. According to the 
best figures that we can establish, of the 
167 pastors and teachers of the Luanda 
Region, 26 are supposedly still in prison, 21 
killed (a conservative number), 34 are still 
free, and the whereabouts of 76 are still un- 
known. Of the 34 who are still free, only 
11 are at their posts. Only two of these 
are outside Luanda. If we were to include 
lay members, the number would be of 
course much higher. On the surface it 
would seem that this is a surprising occur- 
rence. 

The Methodists, and Protestants in gen- 
eral, have been pioneers in education, hos- 
pital work, and social service. Emphasis has 
been focused along the lines of establishing 
a@ democratic church government with the 
development of African leadership. We have 
taught more Portuguese and brought more 
Africans to assimilation status than the Gov- 
ernment has. In reality, however, these re- 
sults have made the church suspect. 
When no Protestant missions were at- 
tacked or missionaries harmed in North 
Angola, many whites concluded that the 
Protestant missions “were cooperating” with 
the rebel activity. We were even accused 
in the Portuguese press of “arming” ter- 
rorists. Our mission in Luanda was attacked 
by Portuguese whites, with most of the win- 
dows in the church, administrative build- 
ing, and the individual houses broken. Our 
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social center in the African section was com- 
pletely destroyed. 


V. OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


There are several important things to 
note about the present situation. In the 
first place, the Government is encouraging 
and stimulating tribalism. By their con- 
stant reiteration that the Bailundos (and 
other South Angolan people) are loyal, they 
hope to divide the Africans into two camps. 
They recognize that the most valuable 
African weapon is unity. 

Secondly, they are trying to stimulate re- 
ligious hatred and hope thereby to further 
divide the Africans between Protestants and 
Catholics. However, it is clear that this 
is in no way a religious or tribal move- 
ment as such. It is a nationalistic move- 
ment of the people which is not confined 
to any particular religious or tribal group. 

Thirdly, Portuguese ire has been especial- 
ly directed against those in whom they took 
most pride previously, namely assimilated 
Africans (black Portuguese, if you like). 
The worss reprisals have been made against 
pastors, teachers, nurses, and functionaries, 
the more highly educated and better trained 
classes. 

Fourthly, the present government shows 
no signs of reform. I use as evidence the 
following facts: (1) The new Governor Gen- 
eral, Venancio Deslandes, was sent to do 
“the exact opposite” (exactaments ao con- 
tario quoted the Luanda Daily, O Comercio) 
that the U.N. asked; (2) they continue to 
pick up people in Luanda and other areas; 
there were more picked up in Luanda the 
last week that I was there than in the 
previous month; (3) they still refuse to 
give information to Africans regarding the 
whereabouts of relatives who have been 
taken prisoners; (4) there has been no at- 
tempt to bring prisoners to a court of jus- 
tice; (5) forced labor continues; they are 
rounding up thousands of Africans for the 
difficult coffee harvest; (6) rumors have 
spread that the Portuguese will level An- 
gola if they are forced to leave. 


VI. WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 


It is easy to be pessimistic and difficult to 
be optimistic. Salazar, from the standpoint 
of economics, morale, and his own prestige, 
is dedicated to putting down the rebellion 
quickly. He is sending thousands of troops. 
On the other hand the rebels seem equally 
dedicated to continuing their guerilla activ- 
ity. They are favored by the natural terrain 
and reports indicate that thousands are 
presently being trained in the Congo. The 
Portuguese have made it clear that surrender 
is impossible, and it likely would not be 
acceptable even if it were possible. The re- 
sult of these two opposing forces seems to 
be a perpetuation of the present tragic situa- 
tion with more and more bloodshed. 

It is impos bie to think that Africa can 
anywhere long remain under complete white 
domination. The only real hope seems to 
be in a radical rethinking on the part of the 
Lisbon government, and a reform movement 
leading to assurance of basic rights for all. 
There was a time when a multiracial society 
would have easily been possible in Angola. 
It is my hope that that might still be possi- 
ble. The real tragedy is that so many whites 
in their fear and anger and desire for re- 
venge have tried to burn that last bridge of 
hope for their future in Africa. 

Four great unanswered questions remain: 

1. Why did not the Portuguese report the 
events in the Baixa de Cassange? 

2. Where have all the Africans, who have 
disappeared, been put? 

3. Why won’t they give information on 
those who have been taken prisoners? 

4. Why won't the Portuguese allow foreign 
correspondents to report freely the events? 


5. Can the Portuguese justify the bombing 
of African villages? 
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Analysis of the President’s Speech to the 
Nation on the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing newsletter analyzing the Presi- 
dent’s speech to the Nation on the Berlin 
crisis: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. UtT, 28th 
District, California) 


I would like to say at the outset of this 
report that it has always been my position 
to support the administration in any and 
all firm stands which it proposes to take 
against any force which threatens the free 
world, and I will continue to hold that posi- 
tion. I made this clear after the President's 
speech on April 22 when he said that our 
country would not desert Cuba, although 
no firm stand has been taken since that date 
in spite of constant provocation. 

There has been no doubt in my mind but 
that the Western Powers would defend West 
Berlin, but I wonder how we can make 
West Berlin believe this when we take no 
action against Castro when he has one of 
his lieutenants highjack an American plane 
flying over American territory and take it to 
Havana to be used for further blackmail. If 
the President had ordered an aircraft car- 
rier or two to sail into Havana Harbor the 
next morning, after the highjacking, with 
orders to ‘“‘move in” if Castro did not release 
the plane and passengers forthwith, this 
would have been far more convincing than 
his speech on West Berlin. I am not in the 
least bit dazzled nor deceived by the Presi- 
dent’s message on Berlin. It was a carefully 
planned and staged political self-serving 
declaration. There is no more crisis in Ber- 
lin today than there was 6 months ago or 6 
years ago. It is quite apparent that Khru- 
shchev is running away from the crisis as 
fast as Kennedy is running to the crisis. I 
have just returned from Berlin and that 
judgment was expressed there. Senator 
HvuBERT HUMPHREY, assistant Senate major- 
ity leader, returned from Berlin 3 days after 
I did and expressed the same judgment. 
The Senator was quoted in the Washington 
Post of July 14 as saying that Khrushchev 
was faced with staggering food shortages and 
“is not ready to go to war over Berlin. All 
is not well within the walls of the Kremlin. 
There is hunger in East Germany. The So- 
viet Union itself has food shortages of stag- 
gering proportions”. He said further that 
he did not understand ‘why we do not know 
about the hunger in East Germany end if 
we do why don’t we talk about it”. 

Such statements as this by Senator 
HumpnHrey threatened to pull the rug out 
from under the extravaganza being pre- 
pared for delivery on the evening of July 
26, and Senator HuMpPpHREY made no 
further statements along this line. 

Let us remove the varnish and examine 
the real substance behind this Berlin speech. 
The speech was more important for the 
things it did not say than it was for the 
things it did say. Since the Cuban fiasco, 
the President has seen his own prestige de- 
cline, and he was well aware that his domes- 
tic legislative program was fast being scut- 
tled. In such a situation, a ready solution 
can be found by directing national atten- 
tion to a common enemy in order to unite 
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support not only for strengthening our mili- 
tary, but to get public support for domestic 
welfare programs. It is a trick that many 
of us used when we were children about to 
be taken to the woodshed. If we could di- 
vert our parents’ attention to a firebug in 
the neighborhood that might burn our house 
down, their minds might be taken off our 
own misdeeds. 

The speech was political in that it referred 
to great military buildup since the first of 
the year when in truth the strength of our 
military posture was a result of the past 
8 years’ programing, and since the first of 
the year the President has closed or pro- 
posed to close 80 of our domestic and foreign 
military bases. The President’s school bill 
had been killed, his tax program was floun- 
dering on dead center, his basic farm pro- 
posal had been killed by both the House and 
the Senate, his medical care bill under so- 
cial security was not even getting off the 
ground. Something had to be done. The 
Berlin crisis filled the bill. 

The President suggested that this mili- 
tary buildup should be paid for by additional 
taxes. The alternative of cutting down on 
some of the pending welfare programs was 
not suggested. He has always 
great faith in the United Nations and yet 
he made no suggesiion that the United Na- 
tions should participate in resolving the 
Berlin crisis. He did not tell the public 
that one department of his own adminis- 
tration has been granting secret export li- 
censes to ship strategic tooling machinery 
to the Soviet Union and other export li- 
censes to permit the shipment of our sub- 
sidized farm products to bolster the sag- 
ging economy of our only known enemy. 
It is a known fact that no country can sup- 
port a war with an internal sagging economy 
and apparently the Department of Com- 
merce wants to make certain that, if the 
Communist bloc does strike a military blow, 
the economy of our enemy will support their 
military effort. 

The President continues to keep his head 
in the sand as regards any internal Commu- 
nist subversion which in fact is a far greater 
crisis today than Berlin is or ever has been. 
To make sure that this subversion is not 
impeded, the administration has instructed 
the entire Military Establishment that none 
of its men or officers can participate in any 
anti-Communist schools or study groups 
which have conservative leanings. It has 
even denied the use of a military band for 
a joint demonstration of 37 cities in Los 
Angeles County against communism unless 
they remove the film, “Communism on the 
Map,” from the program. 

Some requests from Congressmen for com- 
passionate transfers or humanitarian dis- 
charges, sent to the commanders of military 
bases, are referred to the White House for 
approval. The facts in the case are not 
important. Only political considerations as 
to whether the Congressman making the 
request supports the administration or not 
are taken into consideration. One military 
officer, who had been invited to speak, sent 
his prepared speech to the White House for 
approval and received back a completely dif- 
ferent speech prepared, of course, by Pierre 
Salinger, the Dr. Goebbels of the White 
House. 

It is now abundantly clear that the debt 
limit which we just raised will have to be 
raised again in order to meet the proposed 
expenditures, and the cost of living will con- 
tinue to soar, eroding the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar at a speed more rapid than this 
country has ever witnessed. This country 
can survive a depression much easier than 
it can survive uncontrolled inflation. We 
can’t have our cake and eat it, too. So, if the 
military is going to need an additional $7 
billion, we must abandon some of the “gin- 
gerbread” which politicians have been of- 
fering the public for free. 
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This points up what Fletcher Knebel said 
in one of his recent columns: “F.D.R. proved 
@& man can be President for life. Truman 
proved any man can be President. Ike 
proved we don’t need one. Kennedy proves 
it’s dangerous to have one.” 





The Newburgh Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Newburgh has been the subject of 
much comment lately and I feel that 
Dwight Young, publisher of the Dayton 
Journal Herald, expressed some particu- 
larly pertinent remarks about the situa- 
tion. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I call your attenton to Mr. Young’s col- 
umn, “‘Talking It Over,” of July 28, 1961: 

THE NEWBURGH STORY 
(By Dwight Young) 

You've been reading and hearing a lot 
about Newburgh, N.Y., the last few weeks— 
and there are prospects that this little city 
may remain in the spotlight indefinitely. 

And it should because it has had the 
courage to “secede from the welfare state,” 
set up and administered by the Federal and 
New York State Governments, and has laid 
down its own rules and regulations for dish- 
ing out “relief” in accordance with its abil- 
ity to pay. 

Although there is much frantic hand 
wringing in Washington, Albany, and sundry 
other spots, and the professional do-gooders 
al over the country are aghast, the hard facts 
of municipal financing in little Newburgh, 
as described by City Manager Joseph Mitchell, 
indicate clearly that Newburgh had to do 
something to reduce its heavy relief rolls, or 
go bankrupt. 

The city council adopted a 13-point pro- 
gram to get it out of its fiscal hole, five or 
the most revolutionary of which are, in Mr. 
Mitchell’s own words: 

“A requirement that able-bodied men, on 
relief, work fcr the city 40 hours each week. 

“Whenever possible vouchers for food, 
rent, clothing and other needs shall be sub- 
stituted for cash payments. 

“Relief payments for any one family shall 
not exceed the take-home pay of the lowest 
paid city employee with a family of com- 
parable size. 

“A provision that assistance to all persons, 
except those who are blind, aged or disabled, 
shall be limited to payments during a period 
of only 3 months in any 1 year. 

“Refusal of payments to mothers of illegit- 
imate children, if they have any more such 
children.” 

It sounds pretty rough, doesn’t it? In 
comparison, reliefers in Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County are living in paradise, or at 
least its immediate suburbs. 

But before becoming to critical of the au- 
thorities in this Hudson River city of about 
30,000 population, let’s hear a bit about its 
plight. Five percent of the population was 
drawing regular relief checks, and one-third 
of the city’s annual $3 million budget was be- 
ing expended on relief “clients.” 

According to the city manager, Newburgh 
for some time past has been spending more 
on relief than it has allocated to its police 
department, the fire department and its en- 
tire public works program. 
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It seems that it was high time to begin 
decending from the welfare state clouds. 

But will Newburgh be able to get away 
with its secession? The answer to that 
question is too tightly wrapped up in Federal 
and State redtape and angry protests by 
welfare agencies to warrant any forecast at 
the moment. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) in Washington, of course, 
holds the whiphand. The State of New 
York, we are told, is receiving about $200 
million a year from HEW for various forms 
of welfare work. Newburgh, itself, is said to 
be getting $550,000 a year in Federal-State 
welfare reimbursements. 

Moreover, HEW requires each State receiv- 
ing its financial assistance to maintain a 
uniform welfare program. And that means, 
of course, that no community receiving a 
portion of this Federal-State allocation can 
be permitted to kick up its heels as New- 
burgh is doing. 

The New York State welfare board already 
is conducting hearings to pinpoint New- 
burgh’s lese majesty, the attorney general 
is checking up on law violations involved, 
and just about everybody from Governor 
Rockefeller down is maneuvering desperately 
to get little Newburgh back on the welfare 
train track again before HEW cracks down on 
the State of New York. 

Since the Newburgh story broke into 
print it develops that a good many other 
communities, some of them here in Ohio, 
are likewise greatly disturbed over mount- 
ing relief costs. 

Montgomery County commissioners, facing 
a $400,000 relief deficit, and Dayton city of- 
ficials, also hard-pressed, are discussing dif- 
ferent methods of surveying the local relief 
situation. 

Only one of them, however, seems prac- 
tical. It would involve the employment of 
an experienced survey outfit to make a 
house-by-house investigation. How many 


relief “‘chiselers” we have in this area, nobody 


knows, but there is reason to suspect the 
number is much too large for comfort. 

Let’s find out the fact, whatever it may be, 
purge the relief rolls of all names unworthily 
there, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
our taxpayers are carrying no free riders on 
this new type of “gravy train.” 





The Wisconsin Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this editorial from the July 30, 1961, 
New York Times recognizes and praises 
the Wisconsin plan to preserve the nat- 
ural recreational and scenic resources 
of the State. The initiative of Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson and the active support 
of conservation groups are responsible 
for the successful reception this plan 
is receiving. I think other Members 
may be interested in both the Wiscon- 
sin plan and the New York Times’ edi- 
torial: 

‘THE WISCONSIN PLAN 

Urban growth and population pressure are 
fast eating up land and destroying outdoor 
recreational resources. More cars, more 
boats, more leisure for more people over- 
crowd and even spoil camping and recrea- 
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tional areas. Drainage, dredging, and pol- 
lution are ruining wetlands, the breeding 
grounds for game birds and wildlife. Game 
fish and fishing grounds are diminishing. 
Scenic spots are being wrecked by roadside 
slums, billboards, and commercial uses. The 
public is fast losing access to many lakes 
and streams as privat? owners take over 
shorelines. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson, of Wisconsin, has 
proposed that his State spend $50 million 
in the next decade to safeguard “our vast 
but endangered outdoor resources.” Most of 
the money would go “to securing for the 
public these vital assets that are fast dis- 
appearing.” He would buy large areas to 
preserve them. Little money would be spent 
initially for development. The Wisconsin 
Assembly has overwhelmingly approved his 
proposal, and the State senate is expected 
to do so shortly. 

The Wisconsin plan has targets similar 
to those approved overwhelmingly by New 
York State voters at the polls in 1960, when 
they authorized Governor Rockefeller and 
the legislature to borrow $75 million to buy 
25,000 acres to be added to existing parks 
and to create new parks. But it is con- 
siderably broader and more flexible. 

A key proposal in the Wisconsin plan is 
that the State undertake an extensive pro- 
gram for acquiring scenic and other ease- 
ments. Property owners would lease scenic 
spots through agreements allowing them to 
continue using their land for any purpose 
which did not destroy esthetic resources. 
Easements would also be sought for public 
hunting and fishing rights, fencerow rights to 
provide game cover and “overlook” rights 
along lakes and rivers. Wisconsin has al- 
ready used the easement plan to preserve 
scenic values along the Great River Road 
that follows the Mississippi River. 

Wisconsin is a recreation-minded State 
proud of its outdoor resources. It learned, 
more than 75 years ago, in the days of the 
timber barons, how easily they can be lost. 
Most States already have had similar les- 
sons; but few are doing as much as Wiscon- 
sin has been doing to profit from them. 





Our Heroes Need Better Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of 'Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial recently appearing in 
the Daily Leader, Laurel, Miss., written 
in support of my bill H.R. 845, to increase 
the pension payable to holders of the 
Medal of Honor: 

Our HEROES NEED BETTER TREATMENT 

No better measure can be taken of any 
nation than how it treats its heroes. 

Heroes usually fare well while the rounds 
are being fired. But once the muzzle blast 
is gone and the suntans stashed in the moth 
balls—then, it’s a different story. 

Heroes won’t talk about such things be- 
cause, we guess, history assumes that heroes 
shouldn’t. The public image would be gone 
forever. 

But don’t think the foot soldiers, the tank 
men, the marines, the sailors, and the fliers, 
keep silent about such things. It’s part and 
parcel of latrine gossip. 
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The military services all plead with their 
men to reenlist, to “reup”, and they spend 
millions on posters, writers, photographers, 
and recruiters, to provide a favorable mili- 
tary picture. 

But the real answer to reenlistment comes 
when the man in uniform asks himself: 

“How did they treat old Joe?” 

Which brings us around to House bill No. 
845, now in Congress. This bill would, in a 
limited measure, tell our Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners that we really do 
remember them in peacetime. 

It seems incredible that the pension paid 
by the U.S. Government to the winner of 
our highest honor is only $10 a month. The 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner gets 
this, if he applies, when he reaches 65 years 
of age. 

There is an incongruity here. This has 
been realized by Congressmen who now seek 
to change this out-of-date law. 

The Senate’s Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has amended House bill No. 845 to 
permit a pension of $100 a month to Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winners. It 
would become available at the age of 50 
years. 

Many of those wearing this highest honor 
will not want the money but there are some 
who need it to help support themselves and 
their families. Those who do need it can 
apply for it. 

We are spending billions overseas for the 
families of those wk » fought us. 

Is this limited sum too much to ask at 
home? 

This change would cost only $200,000 the 
first year—that is, if the 168 eligibles ap- 
ply for the pension. Thereafter, it might 
cost some more if a number of the remain- 
ing 128 potential eligibles apply. However, 
there are certain to be some dropoffs due 
to deaths or changes in financial circum- 
stances. The recent wars are a few years 
behind us and time and circumstances are 
taking the old soldiers away rapidly despite 
the fading cliche. 

So this is a plea for the families of those 
true hearts that bled in the mud, the stead- 
fast minds that slept in the rain, and the 
damaged bodies that suffered the agony and 
the glory of war. 

We urge all Congressmen to give this 
measure their full support. 

We have done so much for others. Can’t 
we do this little for our own? 





Help for the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 28 issue of Life magazine discusses 
the city of Newburgh’s welfare program. 
At the editorial points out, it is time to 
stop the freeloading and malingering at 
public expense, without taking necessary 
help away from the truly unfortunate: 

WHERE CHARITY BEGINS 

The sleepy old Hudson River city of New- 
burgh woke up recently to find that local 
welfare—the biggest item in its budget and 
all paid to Newburgh residents—had almost 
completely escaped the city’s control. New- 
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burgh has more welfare employees (68) than 
police (59), and the assistance some fam- 
ilies get is not only more than they ever 
earned but more than many a city employee 
receives. Yet Federal and State relief regu- 
lations are so detailed—and so domineering— 
that Newburgh had almost no say on the 
subject. The city council issued. a 13-point 
code, and the resulting furor raises enough 
valid questions on welfare policies to have 
startled, delighted or appalled people all 
across the United States. 

The story begins last October when New- 
burgh got a new city manager, Joseph McD. 
Mitchell, who found definite signs of the 
urban decay and incipient slums that often 
attack cities both great and small. New- 
burgh is a capsule example of many urban 
complications, including a rapid influx of 
Negroes. A major problem is welfare, since 
it costs Newburgh $424,000 a year, not count- 
ing what Federal and State agencies pro- 
vide. A committee reported that Newburgh’s 
own spending on welfare has risen sharply in 
the last, prosperous decade; the welfare 
philosophy is often such as to encourage 
people to remain on relief rather than get 
off; Newburgh itself cannot deny aid to 
those who technically qualify, even though 
the city’s check may show many who do 
not need it. 

‘The report led to the 13 points—and loud 
screams. Point four, threatening to deny 
relief to all mothers of illegitimate children 
who have any more babies out of wedlock, 
caused a big fuss. After all, the baby is not 
at fault and economic sanctions are not the 
best way to instill morality. Another point, 
limiting relief to 3 months a year for all ex- 
cept the aged and disabled, is not only du- 
bious but quite unrealistic since it is simply 
not in the American character to let anyone 
starve. But many of the 13 points are very 
well taken: 

Able-bodied men on relief must work a 40- 
hour week for the city. 

Food and rent vouchers will be issued in- 
stead of cash, where there is evidence the 
cash goes for things like liquor. 

No relief will be paid to physically capable 
recipients who voluntarily leave a job or who 
refuse private employment when it is offered. 

All welfare cases will be more frequently 
and carefully reviewed than in the past. 

Newburgh has shown real guts in flatly 
announcing that, if Federal reimbursements 
are withheld as reprisal, it will pay its own 
bills and go it alone. The New York State 
Board of Social Welfare is uneasy that should 
one locality like Newburgh break welfare 
regulations, the whole State relief program 
may lose up to $150 million a year in Fed- 
eral payments. It asked State Attorney 
General Louis Lefkowitz to intervene, and 
Lefkowitz cannily replied he would consider 
it in his legal capacity but that his position 
compelled him not to express his personal 
views. 

Commenting on one key item of the code, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Ribicoff agreed last week that New- 
burgh can put able-bodied relief recipients 
to work as long as Federal aid is not in- 
volved; on the rest of the code, Washington 
is now watching and waiting to see what 
actually develops. So will the United 
States—for over the years social welfare laws 
have expanded to a point where a full, frank 
and fair scrutiny of them is long overdue. 
If charity begins at home, the neighborhood 
conscience should assuredly have a voice in 
administering public welfare funds. The 
great American tradition of generosity to the 
unfortunate must continue. But Newburgh 
provides a healthy example of local govern- 
ment assuming due initiative and responsi- 
bility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a statement by Rev. Dr. Robert 
P. Varley, rector, St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, in Salisbury, Md., which he 
presented before the Ways and Means 
Committee in opposition to the involun- 
tary health insurance program within the 
framework of the social security. 

It was one of the best statements pre- 
sented to the committee: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
my name is Dr. Robert P. Varley, of Salisbury, 
Md. I am an ordained clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and serve as a 
member of the Joint Commission on the 
Church and Human Affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 

However, I speak here today, not as a rep- 
recentative of any group, but as an individual 
citizen whose profession brings him into 
daily contact with life at its best and worst. 
In other words, gentlemen, I believe I know 
something about human needs and wants, 
and am therefore somewhat qualified to com- 
ment on legislation such as this. 

To make and to pass laws is one of man’s 
most solemn moral responsibilities. The 
consequences of these acts transcend the 
immediate situation and reflect results not 
only on the generation which will immedi- 
ately succeed our own, but these acts will 
of necessity also have repercussions upon 
generations as yet unborn. To act only upon 
the immediacy of a given situation without 
regard to the moral consequences of these 
actions is to hide one’s mind from truth and 
jeopardize the fate of millions in generations 
to come. 

No one will deny that a need exists in 
this country for more adequate care for 
some of our citizens who are over 65 years 
of age. It is of the essence of moral respon- 
sibility that this need be met. But it is 
also of the essence of morality that this 
need not be met at the expense of that seg- 
ment of our population upon whose should- 
ers rests the financial burden of economic 
stability. 

My essential opposition to H.R. 4222 is 
not in support of any one group or profes- 
sion as such. It is based squarely upon op- 
position to any governmental attempt to 
violate individual rights by legislative ac- 
tion; then, as if adding insult to injury, to 
pay for this violation of basic human rights 
by additional taxation. 

The creeping cancer of socialization is 
spreading over our land with alarming rapid- 
ity, and in almost every sector, it assumes 
the guise of humanitarianism. In reality, 
this philosophy. is contrary to any religious 
concept of love, charity or human concern. 
Pseudosocial planners, wearing the once 
honorable garb of academic office are seek- 
ing to raise a superstructure of socialism 
upon the foundations of a free capitalistic 
system. The incompatibility of these sys- 
tems, as Karl Marx himself observed, will 
only cause the ruination of both, and cause 
suffering among the masses both seek’ to 
serve. 
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The tragedy in such legislation as the King 
bill is that, while it may have been con- 
ceived in the minds of those genuinely con- 
cerned for the well-being of our citizens in 
the latter years, it suffers from the short- 
sightedness which so often plagues those 
who seek only to meet the immediate needs 
of one group while simultaneously ignoring 
both the lessons of history and the import 
of the future. 

It is impossible to legislate human feeling. 
As a certified marriage counselor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as well as an or- 
dained clergyman, I have come in contact 
with human feeling where it exists—in the 
streets of life—not in the hallowed halls of 
either philosophy or governmental agencies. 
Quite aside from the fact that this bill seeks, 
through additional taxation, to regiment 
human feelings, it seeks to ultimately de- 
stroy one of the primary rules of good medi- 
cine—the relationship which must exist be- 
tween the patient and his doctor. As in the 
fields of counseling and the ministry, so in 
medicine the key to ultimate success over 
the human need is found in the relationship 
established between the individual with the 
need and the individual with the professional 
skill to eradicate this need. An empathic 
relationship is the essence of healing. 
Maudlin sympathy can only serve to destroy 
such relationship, and to so inhibit the heal- 
ing arts as to make them mere dispensers of 
chemical agents for the relief of pain. 

There is the further danger arising from 
the Government's invasion of the fields of 
the profession, business and industry—the 
danger that all too soon individual initiative 
and human enterprise will be squeezed out 
by the bigness of Government. It is tragic 
enough today to see the individual person 
losing his selfhood amidst the bigness of life 
without having the Government aid and 
abet in the extinction of the very virtue 
which has made America great—the spirit of 
the individual. 

Our national greatness depends not upon 
the heritage which is ours, but upon the 
protection of the individual and his God- 
given right to choose in our present day. 
With the Federal Government seeking to 
control medicine, what profession or indi- 
vidual enterprise is safe from similar en- 
croachment? There are those who will say 
the King bill does not seek to control medi- 
cine. Perhaps in its initial state it does 
not. But there are within it provisions for 
control such as the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare might see fit. Fur- 
ther, and more significant, the first symp- 
tom recognized points to subsequent effects. 
Evidence abounds to attest the truth of this. 
Did not former Representative Aime Forand 
speak the truth when he said, “If we can 
only break through and get our foot inside 
the door, then we can expand the program 
after that’’? 

Would not these feet serve a higher pur- 
pose if they were used in the pursuit of 
private enterprise rather than being stuck 
indoors? 

It is these same feet which seek to tram- 
ple under foot the relationship of coopera- 
tive effort which has characterized for cen- 
turies the relationship of the physician and 
his patient, the clergyman and his parish- 
ioner, and yet, the true public servant and 
his constituent. Must we allow our liberties, 
which are already threatened from abroad, 
to be subverted here at home, all in the name 
of a need which is already being met? Just 
as medicine in the past has risen to meet 
every demonstrated human need through its 
own resources, so it is now, and so it will 
continue so to do. 

From news accounts of these hearings, I 
understand that some Congressman and 
other Government officials have received let- 
ters claiming to know of aged persons who 
are not getting adequate medical care be- 
cause they are unable to pay for it. 
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First, I wonder what kind of a person can 
blithely shut his eyes to such a tragic situa- 
tion and merely write a letter intimating 
that it is the Government’s responsibility, 
rather than his. 

As a member of the clergy, I frequently 
come across cases of need—need for both 
spiritual and material things. Just the other 
day I discovered an aged man in our com- 
munity who was in need of medical care. 
I do not say this to boast; merely to make 
a point. However, I took him in my car to 
the hospital where he was fully and ade- 
quately treated—at no cost to him. I might 
add that this senior citizen is not under the 
social security program, so he would not 
have been covered under the King bill. He 
was taken care or by the world’s best medi- 
cal system. I could cite many such cases 
where the medical men of my community 
have given freely and graciously of their 
time and talents to help those in need. 

In fact, I think it might be enlightening 
and surprising if the committee could ever 
find out the full amount of free health care 
given in our Nation. I would hate to see 
such true Christian charity destroyed by leg- 
islative design. 

The bill before you, in its ultimate form, 
will not enhance the common good of free 
Americans. When we seek to do for the 
individual, through legislative action, that 
which the individual can better do for him- 
self, we are not only violating his inherent 
right, but we are setting in motion a down- 
ward spiral which can only lead us down 
the pathway of destruction on which our 
liberties becomes only the dust trampled 
under our feet as we aimlessly search for 
those liberties once won and so zealously 
preserved in the blood of human sacrifice. 

I have used no statistics, for others in 
their testimony have adequately supported 
their views with statistics. Also, I know 
full well that many men use statistics as 
a drunk uses a lamp post—more for sup- 
port than for illumination. I bid you 
only—do not further violate the right of 
the human being to choose or not to choose 
in the course of his human needs. If we 
expect God to continue to bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning and 
pure manners, we must, with prayer and 
sacrifice, lead the way. We must not suc- 
cumb to the subtle blandishments of 
socialists wearing academic clothing. 

Adequate legislation for the need of the 
medically indigent and the aged already 
exists in the Kerr-Mills bill. Also, there 
exists adequate care manifested by the 
members of a concerned and dedicated pro- 
fession—the American physician. American 
medicine, the world’s finest, does not need 
socialists to tell it how to relieve human 
suffering and prevent human misery any 
more than American legislators need social 
planners to tell them how to protect our 
hard-won liberties. Thank you. 





The Finnish National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an example of cultural ad- 
vancement through gambling revenues. 
I refer to the national lottery of Finland, 
the proceeds of which are divided be- 
tween the National Opera, the National 
Theater, and the Ministry of Education. 
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Finland is only a small nation of a 
little over 4 million persons, but size not- 
withstanding, Finland is noted for cul- 
tural and artistic attainment. The Finns 
are not a rich people, and they find it dif- 
ficult to provide for the sustenance and 
promotion of their cultural heritage. 
They are quite dependent upon the na- 
tional lottery as a means ‘to this end. 
There is no evidence that they find this 
money somewhat tainted, for unlike 
many Americans, they are not plagued 
by pious hypocrisy in these matters. 

The Finnish national lottery brings in 
some $4.3 million a year, based on 1960 
figures. About one-third of this money 
goes to the treasury in the form of rev- 
enues. The Finnish national lottery is a 
small operation that produces big results. 
If we were not blind to human and fi- 
nancial reality, we could learn quite a bit 
from the Finns. 





Berlin and Sacrifice—What Sacrifice? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the chal- 
lenge has been received—and will be 
met. We will defend Berlin. A few 
days ago, the President served notice 
on the Kremlin’s strong man that this 
country will honor its committments— 
not only those on paper, but those of 
freeman to freeman. 

In these pages, I have often urged 
that we take the only possible position 
on Berlin—that of determination to 
keep its people free, its territory sov- 
ereign, its ideals inviolate. 

For many breathless weeks, the world 
waited to hear what this country’s an- 
swer to the outrageous claims of the 
Soviets would be. 

The answer has been given, and our 
people are ready to do whatever is 
necessary to keep faith with the time- 
honored principles of freedom. I have 
no doubt that the Congress will respond 
to the President’s requests for additional 
arms. 

I have no doubt that such requests 
are not only valid but necessary. 

Amid the stirring of a great nation’s 
arising to defend its principles, however, 
there is a strange inconsistency in the 
requests made of the Congress. In our 
readiness to take whatever steps are 
necessary to safeguard our lives and 
those of our allies from the horrors of 
a Communist triumph, there is a strange 
contradiction that would seem to say: 
We must sacrifice, but we will not sacri- 
fice too much. 

I am disturbed—not by the dollars 
and man-hours it will take to assure 
our preparedness, but by the seeming 
unwillingness of the administration to 
balance ideological preparedness with 
fiscal preparedness. 

In other times of war, this country’s 
people have gladly undergone all types of 
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hardships to assure the eventual vic- 
tory of the forces of freedom. ‘The tone 
of the President’s message last week 
left no doubt that the cold war is just 
as hot as any shooting war, but he does 
not ask us to relinquish one bit of our 
vast peacetime spending programs to 


prepare for the defense of our rights to- 


live in peace. 

We have just passed another increase 
in the statutory ceiling of the national 
debt. We shall undoubtedly be called 
upon to pass more measures bringing 
the budgetary deficit to the level of $5 or 
$6 billion by appropriation and an- 
other $8 or $9 billion via back-door 
spending. Actually, with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, the total defi- 
cit will be well over $15 billion. This 
has been done, despite the urgings of 
my colleagues and me to preserve fiscal 
sanity. 

These continued additions to our huge 
deficit are fiscal suicide missions that 
will be charged to our great-grand- 
children—and their children. What 
good is an appropriation for depressed 
areas legislation—if we lose the cold or 
hot war? What good is an appropria- 
tion for more public housing—if we lose 
the right to live in houses of our own 
choosing? What good is an appropria- 
tion for farm subsidies—if we starve un- 
der the yoke of communism? 

Let us not play politics with our sur- 
vival. 

I have no doubt that the situation is 
as serious as the President states. In 
fact, I think it is a great deal more 
serious. I have seen international ten- 
sions mount and multiply. I have no 
doubt that this country—and the way of 
life it symbolizes—is now faced with the 
problem of defending itself and its way 
of life. 

This country is peopled with individ- 
uals who will fight to preserve their lives. 
But it must be an all-out effort, an effort 
not bogged down by continued deficit 
spending that will bring devastation to 
our fiscal structure. 

There are many ways to defeat ua 
country, and one of them is to bring it to 
financial ruin. No businessman would 
think of carrying on “business as usual” 
during a fire which threatened to destroy 
his entire stock. 

All Americans will join the President 
in his efforts for national defense, but we 
must impress upon the world that this is 
sincere upon our part. We cannot do 
this unless we impress upon them that 
we are willing to forgo all unnecessary 
expenditures for the duration of the hos- 
tilities—either verbal or physical. 

One day we will have won this cold 
war. Then we can return to the prob- 
lems of our national economy. 

Until that eagerly awaited day, let us 
tell the President that we will make sac- 
rifices. Let us tell the President and the 
world that we are fighting for succeeding 
generations—and that we will not make 
them pay the toll for this battle by sad- 
dling them with a sky-high national 
debt and a fiscal structure that is 
crumbling. 
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It can be done. It must be done. Our 
willingness to fight for our principles will 
be in vain if we succumb to the ruinous 
tendencies of reckless spending. 

Let us curb all unnecessary spending. 
Let us work together ard sacrifice now 
what is necessary for the long-range 
good of the world. 





Domestic Spending Must Be Cut in Order 
To Support Military Posture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all respon- 
sible economists and those concerned 
with fiscal responsibility have pointed 
out the weakness in the President’s ad- 
dress to the Nation was his failure to 
watch his call for sacrifices by the people 
with a program for sacrifice by the lead- 
ership in politics as usual through spend- 
ing as usual. Two important points of 
view along this line are contained in the 
following article and editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal: 

THE MISSING INGREDIENT 


The more one thinks about the President’s 
speech, the more striking it is that with all 
his firmness on Berlin, there is no matching 
firmness about the ordering of this country’s 
economic affairs. That, it seems to us, is 
the great missing ingredient. 

The military must have, the President 
says, nearly $3.5 billion more, making a rise 
of $6 billion for the Pentagon alone just since 
January and adding up to defense appro- 
priations of $47.5 billion this fiscal year. In 
consequence, the President foresees a budget 
deficit of $5 billion this year, on top of nearly 
$4 billion for the fiscal period just ended. 

Very well; if that is what the military 
needs, that is what it needs. Yet it is im- 
portant to note that in all the reviews of 
the Nation’s defenses since January, little 
has turned up in the way of significant sav- 
ings to offset the huge increases. This despite 
the fact that it is generally agreed a serious 
attack on military waste and duplication, 
quite apart from anything else, could save 
billions a year. 

Nor is that the worst. The worst is that 
these new military billions come tumbling 
on top of a vast increase in spending for 
domestic political handouts and foreign aid. 
The President will not retreat on any of 
these things; on the contrary, he is con- 
stantly proposing new forms of nonessential 
spending. His program is austerity and sac- 
rifice for the people, but no retrenching or 
discipline for the Government. 

The upshot is our continuing dangerous 
deficit in international payments, our sharp- 
ly spiraling Federal buiget deficits, our rap- 
idly rising public debt. All these develop- 
ments are calculated to weaken our economy 
at a time when it needs all its strength. In 
addition, as though to guarantee the attri- 
tion of inflation, our current guardians of 
Government are enamored of cheap money. 

Not that the President is unaware of these 
consequences. He speaks of higher taxes if 
necessary. He says he will not hesitate to 
demand more control or other new powers— 
an ominous hint of the wage, price, and oth- 
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er economic regimentation which is so often 
the politician’s answer to inflation. 

Of course, the people will pay the higher 
taxes and accept the controls if they believe 
national security requires it. But by that 
very token they are entitled to ask the 
President if his approach is the wise, the 
realistic way to build the Nation’s strength 
for the long struggle with communism. In 
wartime even the Government imposes aus- 
terity on itself; if the President is moving 
the people to acceptance of semiwar domes- 
tic conditions, why is he unwilling to sacri- 
fice anything at all? 

Well, it is often asked in presumed rebut- 
tal to that question, where would the Gov- 
ernment start retrenching? The answers are 
so plain they should scarcely need citing. 
Much could quickly be saved out of foreign 
aid, to the benefit of that leaky enterprise. 
Billions could be squeezed from the ab- 
surdly proliferating subsidies to farmers, 
healthy veterans, housing, and all the rest. 

Taking the spending budget as a whole, 
more than enough could be saved to cover 
any new defense needs. At the same time, 
austerity should be applied to the illusion of 
artificially easy money; there should be no 
fear of making the proper monetary moves 
against inflation. 

A disposition to take such courageous 
measures would soon solve almost all the 
Government’s domestic and foreign financial 
problems, renew confidence in the dollar at 
home and abroad, build budget surpluses 
and halt inflation; in sum, strengthen the 
economy. Then it would not be necessary to 
call for higher taxes and controls, except as 
a last resort. 

The Government would demand austerity 
from the people, if necessary, only after it 
has applied austerity to its own ramshackle 
house; only after it had abandoned this friv- 
olous attitude that anything goes, money 
doesn’t mean anything, discipline and re- 
sponsibility are for the birds. 

With the rest of the Nation, we hope the 
President’s tough talk is giving Khrushchev 
@ good scare. But it would have been far 
more impressive to Khrushchey if the Presi- 
dent had shown that this country is 
strengthening the economy that must sup- 
port the arms. It would be infinitely better 
for the United States if he had not backed 
up foreign firmness with homefront flab- 
biness. 


THE NECESSARY INGREDIENT 


A number of items in Britain’s new auster- 
ity program wouldn’t appeal to Americans 
and, in fact, wouldn’t be appropriate here. 
But at least when the British Government 
sees that it is spending tco much, it does 
something about it. 

The things it’s doing include these: Some 
tax increases; a boost in the bank rate 
(comparable to our Federal Reserve discount 
rate, now 3 percent), from 5 to 7 percent; 
possible reductions in farm supports; and 
a 20-percent cut in foreign spending. By 
such means the British figure to boost ex- 
ports, correct their international payments 
deficit, and avert inflation. 

Though the tax increases will naturally 
bother Britons in the midst of their un- 
precedented prosperity, it should be noted 
that the new program as a whole is mainly 
a@ program of government austerity. It is the 
Government which is trying to curb the 
spending and the inflationary threat which 
the Government itself has allowed to grow. 

Now we suppose many Americans, includ- 
ing those in Washington, have a certain re- 
gard for British coolness and commonsense. 
At any rate, the British have been through 
a few economic, as well as other, difficulties 
in their time, and this is by no means the 
first recent occasion when they have applied 
much the same remedy. 
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It has worked, too; timely government re- 
trenchment is one of the ways they have 
their highly agreeable economic 
well-being in the years since they junked so- 
cialism. Certainly their experience is a re- 
futation of the theory that it is “politically 
impossible” to cut back a government’s 


spending. 

So our politicians could do worse than 
take a look across the ocean. Our cousins 
have sense enough to know there must be 
an end to government frivolity before there 
can be any real strengthening of a nation. 
To be sure, it does take political courage. 





Letter From the Governor of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp a letter from the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of 
Michigan, the Honorable John B. Swain- 
son, to the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education of the House 
of Representaives, which is considering 
H.R. 7536, the Youth Opportunities Act 
of 1961, in support of that important 
piece of legislation: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, July 24, 1961. 

Hon. CaRL PERKINS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: I should like 
to express-my support for H.R. 7536, the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act of 
1961. There is a real need for this legisla- 
tion in the country, and particularly in 
Michigan. 

Title I of the act would authorize develop- 
ment of on-the-job and other appropriate 
training programs for youth. Young people 
between 16 and 22 have always been subject 
to considerably greater risks of unemploy- 
ment than the labor force generally. As un- 
employment has crept upward since 1953, 
these youths have suffered its adverse effects 
in a high degree. The rapid technological 
changes that have taken place in recent years 
may be a cause of this heightened unem- 
ployment, but whether or not this is true, 
these changes mean that training programs 
of the sort contemplated by H.R. 7536 are a 
necessary element in a satisfactory solution 
of this pressing problem. 

Michigan has experienced a great many of 
these technological changes. We certainly 
have had a disproportionate share of unem- 
ployment, with the result that the job op- 
portunities of our youth have been a matter 
of acute concern for us for some time. The 
Detroit school system has operated a suc- 
cessful job upgrading program for 10 years, 
aimed at helping unemployed school drop- 
outs between 16 and 20 to become more em- 
ployable. Many Michigan communities are 
operating cooperative school-work programs 
that provide young people with the technical 
skills and work-training experience needed 
for successful entry into the labor market. 

Title I of the Youth Employment Oppor- 
tunities Act would encourage Michigan com- 
munities to expand their existing programs 
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in these areas, and enable more communities 
to institute these programs where financial 
limitations have made this impossible so far. 
It should be added that the Michigan Youth 
Commission has for some time been working 
toward the development of new programs to 
bolster employment opportunities for our 
youth, in both camp and community set- 
tings. Enclosed is a copy of a recent report 
of the commission on this matter. Federal 
assistance would be invaluable in imple- 
menting many of these worthy programs, 
which otherwise might have to wait so long 
that they are too late to assist in meeting the 
predictable problems that will arise as more 
and more young people attempt to enter the 
labor markets of the future. 

Title II of the act would authorize pro- 
grams for employment and training in State 
and local government service programs. 
Since this is likely to be one of the more 
rapidly expanding areas of employment in 
the future, training programs with this 
focus have real promise, and should pay 
handsome dividends on a relatively modest 
investment. 

Title III provides for the organization of a 
Youth Conservation Corps. Past experience 
indicates that such a corps can provide tan- 
gible bene.:ts to society, and to the youthful 
participants. The formation of such a body 
has received wide endorsement, and I am 
glad to add my own. 

In summary, the economic conditions of 
the 1960’s, especially the future labor market 
trends that are so well documented, dictate 
aggressive Federal action to retrain our 
older workers and to improve the employ- 
ment opportunities of our younger workers. 
Federal support for retraining programs can 
be justified on the grounds that the society 
as a whole should assist the individual 
worker in his accommodation to the rapid 
technological changes of our era. Federal 
support for programs to enhance the eco- 
nomic opportunities of our youth, the sub- 
ject matter of H.R. 7536, can be justified as 
a capital investment to improve the quality 
of human beings, our most precious national 
resource. 

In the short run, such programs are spend- 
ing programs that absorb a small share of 
our current production. In the long run 
they are investment programs that will in- 
crease our future national output. I am 
confident that the Congress will take the 
long view, and fully appreciate the inherent 
merit of these programs. They will have a 
most beneficial impact on the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. SWAINSON, 
Governor. 





Food Storage for Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, along 
with others in this House who are 
deeply concerned with our Nation’s abil- 
ity to survive in the event of an all-out 
nuclear exchange with any potential ag- 
gressor, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the food supply problem for our 
major cities. 

In this connection I was, of course, 
very interested in the recent proposal 
by the US. Department of Agriculture 
that some 213 million bushels of wheat 
be moved from midwestern storage bins 
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to the east coast where it could be stored 
for possible use in the event of an at- 
tack. This matter interests me not only 
as a Member of Congress who is con- 
cerned with survival but also as a Mem- 
ber representing a State in which much 
of our wheat is produced, Nebraska. 

I would like to include for the ReEc- 
orD at this point two very important 
items which bear on this subject. One 
is an editorial from the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Journal, of July 28, 1961, and the other 
is a letter from Mr. Daniel Olson, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 

Both suggest that instead of storing 
the wheat in kernel form it should be 
processed and moved to storage in edi- 
ble form. First the editorial and then 
the letter follow: 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 

Nebraska State Journal, July 28, 1961] 


WORKABLE PLAN FOR Foop STORAGE 


Finally someone in the Federal Govern- 
ment has started worrying about how people 
in major cities would eat if this Nation’s 
transportation and food processing facilities 
were crippled by atomic attack. 

Nuclear warfare is no longer a possibility 
too remote to consider. It is a real possibil- 
ity. President Keunedy’s new stress on meas- 
ures to protect the civilian population of the 
country is grim recognition of this fact. 

The method now under consideration for 
feeding survivors of atomic attack, however, 
is far wide of the mark. A U.S. Department 
of Agriculture task force has proposed a $70 
million program to move 213 million bushels 
of surplus wheat from the midlands of the 
Nation to urban areas on the east and west 
coasts. 

Imagine millions of half-starved survivors 
pulling themselves from their fallout shel- 
ters, converging on giant grain elevators on 
the outskirts of the city, and chewing on ker- 
nels of raw wheat. The prospect is too pitiful 
to consider seriously. 

Far better would be a program to process 
the stored wheat and other grains into a form 
which can be readily eaten and easily stored. 
Such a process already has been developed by 
the Midwest Research Institute at Kansas 
City and possibly by other research and com- 
mercial organizations. 

This would produce a wafer, immediately 
edible, rich in nutrients, and storable for 
many years. The process is not costly and 
can be performed by any bakery. 

By processing the grain near present stor- 
age sites in the midlands, transportation 
costs to the coasts ould be reduced mate- 
rially. Moreover, the necessity for huge new 
grain storage facilities on the coasts would 
be avoided. 

The processed wafers could be packaged 
and stored in public buildings and at many 
different locations in and around major cities. 
A major program to encourage individuals to 
stock such survival foods in their homes also 
is needed. 

Chances are the increased costs of trans- 
porting and storing bulk wheat would more 
than pay the cost of processing grain into a 
form in which it could be usable in case of 
atomic attack. 

Attention also is in order for bulk public 
storage of emergency foods other than grain 
products. Through such processes as irradi- 
ation, meat now can be stored for long pe- 
riods without refrigeration. Dried milk and 
eggs also could be stockpiled for emergency 
use. 
Time is of the essence in any food stock- 
piling program. But the extra time required 
for a well-organized, workable emergency 
plan literally could mean the difference be- 
tween life or death for the Nation. 
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LINCOLN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. PHIL WEAVER, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WEAVER: The recent 
statement by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on its plans to move some 213 million 
bushels of wheat from the Midwest to stra- 
tegic metropolitan points on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards for the purpose 
of civil defense has been received by us with 
some misgivings. 

As we are vitally concerned with the mat- 
ter of civil defense and particularly with the 
mass distribution of food for survival in the 
event of national disaster, we should like to 
propose another solution to the problem. 

Rather than mass shipments of wheat 
grain, which is not in readily edible form, 
which cannot be stored for long periods of 
time, and which is unsuitable for individual 
household storage, or public shelters, we pro- 
pose that this wheat be processed in the 
Midwest, where it is now located, and then 
shipped to strategic distribution points. 

Research has proven, and samples are 
available, that wheat, along with other 
cereal grains, can be processed into a wafer 
or bar form which is immediately edible and 
storable for long periods of time by individ- 
ual families or in distribution points. This 
same wafer or cereal bar can be easily proc- 
essed by any modern bakery and shipped at 
a lesser cost than bulk wheat. 

It is our feeling that by first processing 
the grain, which is stored in great quantities 
in the Midwest, and shipped to distribution 
points throughout the Nation for eventual 
further distribution to individual homes for 
shelter storage, a more efficient and effective 
survival program will have been accom- 
plished. It is our hope that you will give 
this snatter and proposal your personal at- 
tention. Your opinion and comments would 
be appreciated. This same letter has been 
sent to the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Defense. Thank 
you. 

Cordially yours, 
DANIEL OLSON, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 





What This Country Should Do To Pre- 


serve Our Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a statement by Mr. James L. Beebe, 
an attorney from Los Angeles, Calif. In 
his statement he outlines many of the 
failures of our country—at the confer- 
ence table, in our ill-conceived policies, 
and in our apparent misinformation or 
lack of information. 

It is a clear and concise declaration of 
what this country should do to preserve 
our freedoms. 

The statement follows: 

For the first time in my life I fear the 
United States may not survive. I do not 
fear war; I fear that we shall go down the 
drain through subversion and folly. I have 
talked with a number of men recently and 
find that they feel the same alarm. 
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I shall not list here all of our failures— 
at the conference table, in our ill-conceived 
policies, and in our apparent misinforma- 
tion or lack of information. 

But look at only a few— 

1. Our policy of self-determination in 
which we have advocated the breakdown of 
colonial empires, thus bringing into being 
small nations with no capital, inadequate 
resources, no training in self-government, 
and lacking the self-discipline and self-re- 
straint necessary to slowly accumulate capi- 
tal and slowly learn the hard lessons of self- 
government. The inevitable result will be 
Marxist nations—Socialist or Communist— 
mainkly because Marxism promises most im- 
mediate advances and does not require the 
seif-discipline and the self-restraint neces- 
sary for freedom in life, business and gov- 
ernment. These small nations do and will 
envy us. They will expect us to support 
them. Our European friends will continue 
to be weakened by this movement. 

2. Our actual support of Communist gov- 
ernments—in Red Poland, Yugoslavia, etc.— 
using our wealth to maintain these coercive 
minority governments in power, govern- 
ments which repress our friends among their 
people and finally at Russia’s demand will 
battle us, if the occasion arises. And we just 
dedicated a new steelmill in Red Poland, 
built by your funds. 

3. Our subsidization of food sales to Com- 
munist governments, relieving them of the 
full cost, freeing their use of funds for other 
purposes, and placing tne subsidy of com- 
munism on the backs of the American tax- 
payer. 

4. Our folly in assisting to destroy Batista 
and to install Castro, a then known Commu- 
nist, in Cuba. 

5. Suspension of nuclear tests, with no 
proof the Russians have done so, and con- 
tinued negotiations we know will be fruit- 
less, while we fail to advance in the science. 
This seems to be based on some fear of what 
others might think. 

6. Strong talk in Laos and then retreat. 

7. The abortive Cuban invasion and the 
folly of tractors for Cuba. Also continued 
U.S. support of Cuba financially by trade 
and through the U.N. Since I started to 
write this, Castro has further shown his con- 
tempt for us by hijacking a plane. We 
should demand its surrender at once or go 
and get it. 

8. Our aid in the destruction of Trujillo. 

9. The great surprise in Korea, with our 
policy there apparently still undetermined. 

10. Our policy of aiding with large sums 
so-called neutrals who seldom vote with us 
in U.N.; who criticize us often; and who 
do not hesitate to oppose our policies. 

11. Our policy of putting more and more 
of our destiny in the hands of the U.N., 
which will shortly be controlled by coun- 
tries hating or envying the United States, 
some of which will be dedicated to our 
destruction. 

12. Our criticism of our friends and vot- 
ing in the U.N. against them. 

I do not wonder at Khrushchev’s state- 
ment that he will bury us—the monument 
to be erected over the grave should be one 
to our subversion and folly. 

The steady advance of communism has 
been aided and abetted within the United 
States. Somewhere down the line, where 
information is prepared and suggestions of 
U.S. policy made, are spies or Communists 
or Communist sympathizers or soft-headed 
intelligent people, and probably some of 
each. But the results have been disastrous 
over the past 20 years. 

The Armed Forces now will not allow a 
Marine band to appear at a patriotic rally 
against communism at which will be shown 
the film “Communism on the Map.” That 
film has been shown twice to overflow 
audiences at the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce—-conferences sponsored by my 
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committee. More conferences on com- 
munism are demanded and will be held. 

Never have I seen so much patriotic in- 
terest as now exists. We are in war—let 
us no longer talk of the cold war. And we 
win or we do not survive. 

Members of the Senate and Congress, of 
course, know much that I do not about what 
is going on. But as for me,I believe we must 
quit retreating; we must take our stand; we 
must stop supporting Communist govern- 
ments in our foreign aid program and our 
food pregram; we must stand by our friends; 
we must resume nuclear testing promptly; 
we must not give the U.N. control over our 
money and our policies; we must keep the 
Connally amendment; we must root out the 
people in any department who have been re- 
sponsible for the bad decisions of the past 
20 years (the men and women down the line 
who prepare information or who initially 
write or revise reports have much control 
over policy). 

We must make our Nation respected and 
not be too fearful of what the neighbors 
might say. 

Red China must not be admitted to the 
U.N. Outer Mongolia must not be recog- 
nized. Owen Lattimore was one of the archi- 
tects of our fatal China policy. And now he 
appears in Outer Mongolia and the talk of 
recognition has begun. 

This is no partisan matter. Bad decisions 
have not been limited to one party. I wish 
the President well. His decisions may mean 
our survival as a free people or our enslave- 
ment. I will support him in all of his de- 
cisions I believe good. But I cannot be 
called upon to support, blindly, any Presi- 
dent. 

We are willing to face war; we are willing 
to make sacrifices for our safety; but we are 
fed up with bad, incredibly bad, decisions, 
and with indecision. 

Since I started to draft this letter I heard 
the President on television last night. 

I approve his stand on Berlin; I approve 
increases in arms and Armed Forces. I do 
not approve the foreign aid bill, as I believe 
(1) Congress must control the purse strings, 
(2) aid to Communist and to some Socialist 
nations will aid Khrushchev, Mao & Co. and 
not us. Also, I believe we should not under- 
take big new social programs when we need 
to concentrate on war in all of its phases. 
Further, we should critically examine some 
of the social programs which are greatly 
abused and weaken us. 





Kennedy’s Record of Restraint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on July 
30, 1961: 

KENNEDY’s RECORD OF RESTRAINT 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.— Instead of “rash” and “im- 
mature,” as the opposition portrayed him 
during the campaign, President Kennedy 
has shown himself te be quite the opposite— 
restrained and deliberate, cautious in ex- 
ploring the alternatives, and careful in cast- 
ing the die. 

This characteristic of the President should 
be understood well by the rulers on the 
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Communist side. It is coming to be under- 
stood here by the politicians, who some- 
times complain that Mr. Kennedy consults 
too Many experts and gets caught up in con- 
flictiy g advices. 

But on the matter of restraint, the rec- 
ord is clear: 

When the Cuba invasion collapsed, pres- 
sure on the President for face-saving mili- 
tary intervention was extreme. But he had 
already vetoed the use of American power 
before the Ianding. Its failure was not al- 
lowed to override his judgment that in the 
long run American involvement would have 
catastrophic results all through Latin Amer- 
ica and in Cuba itself. 

When Mr. Khrushchev bluntly slammed 
the door on a treaty banning nuclear test- 
ing, political pressure here for an immedi- 
ate resumption of tests by the United States 
became intense. The President resisted. 

Now, 2 months later, he leans away 
from quick resumption. He suspects two 
things: First, that the Russians want des- 
perately to resume atmospheric testing and 
that their game is to force us to break the 
moratorium and thus clear the way for 
them; and second, that the Soviets, not the 
Americans, have far more to gain by a re- 
sumption. Accordingly, the prospect of our 
resuming nuclear tests of any kind this year 
is diminishing. 

And then Berlin. To gain the military 
buildup powers he needs, Mr. Kennedy was 
on the point of “going the national emer- 
gency route,” in the planners’ idiom, in- 
stead of asking Congress for a simple, under- 
stated resolution. He was also on the verge 
of asking for higher taxes. 

Five days before his Berlin speech, how- 
ever, he decided against a national emer- 
gency. Too warlike, particularly if the ob- 
ject could be obtained by a simple resolution 
of Congress. And then he ruled out a tax 
increase—first, because it might endanger 
his foreign aid program. and second, because 
it, too, would tend to overdramatize a re- 
sponse which the President was taking pains 
to play down. 

In fact, Mr. Kennedy even. vetoed the 
usual White House gathering of congres- 
sional leaders that always heralds a crisis 
move. Drama in announcing the response 
to Soviet pressure on Berlin was what the 
President wanted least. Restraint was the 
key word. 

The actions that lie immediately ahead 
point toward eventual negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and Mr. Kennedy believes that 
restraint, not martial pronouncements, must 
be their companion. 

In sum, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with these decisions, they are not the de- 
cisions of rashness, but of painful delibera- 
tion. This same characteristic is evident 
wherever one looks at the recerd. 


In making the agonizing choice of the 
best policy, out of many possible choices, 
the President has found how heavy and 
constant is the burden of office. Under that 
weight, he is now a bit graver, perhaps a 
trifie grayer. But he has not become, as 
some reports seem to imply, an introspective 
brooder or anything close to it. 

Over all, he is pretty much the same man 
who one year ago set out on a presiden- 
tial campaign. The easy access to people 
has been severely narrowed. The interludes 
for engaging in that special brand of Ken- 
nedy frivolity are fewer. But the Kennedy 
wit is as keen as ever and he makes fre- 
quent use of it to the delight (and some- 
times chagrin) of the men around him. 

Kennedy hasn’t changed. The change is 
in the weight and constancy of the burden 
he talked about on Tuesday night. 
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Recommendations for Ideological Warfare 


Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
plex many-fronted global challenge of 
communism requires . more effective 
United States and free world counter- 
force—if we are to meet and defeat the 
enemy and assure the triumph of free- 
dom. 

In a weekend broadcast over radio 
station WGN, Chicago, I was privileged 
to make some suggestions on more ef- 
fectively meeting this threat to our secu- 
rity, particularly in waging ideological 
warfare—the battle for men’s minds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the text of this broadcast print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp,* 
as follows: 

Today, the struggle between the Commu- 
nist and free world rages on many fronts— 
military, economic, social, political, ideologi- 
cal. 

To meet the military challenges to free- 
dom, President Kennedy has now proposed 
a program for putting more muscle into our 
defenses. 

Why? Confronted by an enemy that best 
understands the language of strength, we, 
as a nation, must take the neccessary action 
to resist military aggression. 

In creating a stronger deterrent, however, 
I believe we also must more effectively mus- 
ter our forces to win the psychological- 
ideological struggle—the battle of ideas. 

Around the globe, the Reds, for example, 
are going all out to win men’s minds. How? 
(1) By shotgunning Red propaganda 
through radio, publications and other in- 
formation media around the world—far 
exceeding efforts by the United States and 
its allies, (2) shaping national policies to 
gain converts to Red ideology, or, at least, 
plant the seeds of communism, (3) oppor- 
tunistically support causes—open or secret, 
right or wrong, legal or illegal—that will 
either directly, or indirectly, benefit their 
cause. 

In coping with such a complex offensive, 
then, we must undertake a more effective 
effort to win this nonmilitary contest. 

For this purpose, I have suggested the es- 
tablishment of a Freedom Agency. The pur- 
pose would be to develop, and execute, a 
more effective policy for winning the psycho- 
logical-ideological battle. 

What would be its functions? These 
would include: (1) Reevaluating the medium 
and long-term challenges in this field; (2) 
designing policies and programs for more 
effectively meeting such challenges; (3) 
correlating the scattered efforts now being 
undertaken by widely dispersed agencies of 
the Government. 

Over the years, for example, efforts—many 
of them excellent within their limitations— 
in this field have been conducted under the 
State Department, U.S. Information Agency, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, special Presidential appointees, and 
others. 
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The purpose of the Freedom Agency how- 
ever, would be to better correlate these pro- 
grams—keeping them “firing together on the 
target”. 

Particularly, I believe there is another im- 
portant—and yet unfulfilled—need in our 
national life: That is, keeping our people at 
home more effectively educated and alerted— 
commensurate to the times—on the national 
and international challenges confronting us. 

If we are to adopt, and execute, effective 
national policies, the public needs to be 
well informed and up to date—almost on a 
day-to-day basis—on the scope and grave- 
ness of the problems that lie in the path to 
greater progress, security, and peace. 

The establishment of a special agency, 
then—differing from current efforts—-would 
include responsibility for correlating, and 
carrying forward all U.S. efforts to win the 
ideological battle both on the domestic and 
foreign fronts. 

Now, there may be objection—because of 
an already-existing many-tentacled govern- 
ment—to establishing a new agency. 

As Lincoln stated, however, “As the times 
are new, so must we think anew and act 
anew.” 

As the challenge to our security and sur- 
vival becomes more acute and complex, we 
must—in my judgment—yrevise and improve 
our techniques for dealing with such chal- 
lenges. 

The establishment of a special agency for 
coordinating and more effectively executing 
ideological warfare would, in my judgment, 
help to speed the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom over communism. 

In the days ahead, I shall discuss this pro- 
posal further with the interested agencies of 
the executive branch. After their response— 
which, in the face of grave national emer- 
gencies would, I sincerely hope, be affirma- 
tive—I will then undertake the necessary 
legislative action to establish such a special 


agency. 





Tax Supported Competition Threat to 
Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
economic facts which this administra- 
tion seems not to understand is that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be taxed to an 
unlimited extent. There is a point of 
diminishing returns when taxes get so 
high as to brankrupt industry, the peo- 
ple, and eventually the Nation. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas, Tex., 
Morning News, furnishes food for 
thought for those who propose tax sup- 
ported Federal projects to compete with 
private business: 

Tax-RIDDEN BUSINESS 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is rated as 
the largest, or oné of the largest, public 
utility companies in the United States. It 
has a customer market of more than 6 mil- 
lion people. In 1960, it paid Uncle Sam $74 
million in taxes. Other taxes brought the 
total to $167,060,000. 

The tax take was almost equal to the 
company’s total payroll for the year plus the 
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entire net income available for dividends to 
stockholders. 

During the same year, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority paid $60 million in taxes 
locally and no Federal taxes at all. If it 
were taxed proportionately as the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is, TVA would have to 
raise its rates on current sold. 

The Montana Power Co. said recently in an 
advertisement: “If we paid no taxes to help 
support Government services, we could cut 
every customer’s electric bill by 35 percent.” 

California and Montana—and Texas—are 
paying part of the power and light bills in 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 





Telegram to the President From the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
was most natural and practical that the 
leaders of the minority party here in 
Congress and Republican spokesmen 
throughout the country rallied to the 
President’s support of a firm stand in 
the present Berlin crisis. 

However, there was one statement in 
the President’s address that I feel de- 
serves comment. I withheld this com- 
ment until now in order not to create 
any though that any unfavorable discus- 
sion of a portion of the President’s state- 
ment might be construed as opposition 
to the President ~ Berlin stand. 

The President’s statement, to which I 
refer, is: 

We recognize the Soviet Union’s historical 
concern about their security in central and 
eastern Europe after a series of ravaging 
invasions. 


Numerous individuals and organiza- 
tions have contacted me expressing their 
concern with the possible implication of 
the President’s statement and the impact 
it might have on the people in central 
and eastern Europe if distorted by Soviet 
propaganda. The Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, recognizing the same 
potential problems in the President’s 
statement, sent a telegram to President 
Kennedy analyzing the background of 
this particular point. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point, I ask leave to insert the text 
of the telegram sent by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations to President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this statement 
speaks for itself and very effectively di- 
rects the President’s attention to the 
vital question of Soviet control of previ- 
ously free people. It would be my 
thought that our Government should 
explore the possibility of raising in the 
coming session of the United Nations 
the question of Soviet control of the sat- 
ellite countries of Eastern Europe. Cer- 
tainly, it would be far more practical 
and far more just and purposeful for 
the United Nations to be discussing the 
subject of Russian captives than to be 
lured into the blind alley developed by 
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unfounded Soviet charges at the United 
States or its allied nations’ activities in 
other parts of the world: 


TEXT OF TELEGRAM SENT BY THE ASSEMBLY OF 
CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
JOHN F. KENNEDY ON JULY 26, 1961 


One hundred million freedom-seeking 
people in Eastern Europe who, through no 
fault of their own, were overrun at the end 
of World War II by Soviet troops and ab= 
sorbed into slave empire, will be shocked, 
Mr. President, by one statement in your im- 
portant address last night. They will note 
with profound misgivings that no word was 
uttered to affirm their right to self-deter- 
mination which is as indisputable as is that 
of peoples in other parts of the world and 
poor cause, that of the German people. In- 
stead they were told that the Soviet Union, 
the most rapacious imperialist power of our 
times, is entitled to security in Central and 
Eastern Europe. The revival of the wartime 
myth that Soviet Russia was entitled to spe- 
cial rights at the expense of other nations to 
safeguard her security because she had been 
repeatedly invaded, is all the more regret- 
table as it is at complete variance with his- 
torical truth. Both Tsarist Russia and Soviet 
Russia have an unmatched three-century- 
long record of aggression against and con- 
quest of their smaller neighbors. Some of 
the countries represented by our assembly 
have been 10 times the victims of such Rus- 
sian or Soviet invasions. This being the 
truth, to place security consideration of the 
Soviet Union before the right of self-determi- 
nation of its victims is tantamount to recog- 
nizing rights of imperial conquest to big na- 
tions at the expense of smaller nations. It is 
tantamount to protecting the wolf against 
the lamb. Against such concept we must 
voice before the conscience of the world the 
protest of the enslaved nations of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. It 
is up to the Western Powers to honor or 
forget their obligations under the wartime 
and postwar agreements pledging them to 
help our nations in the recovery of their 
independence and in the establishment of 
freely elected governments. But, we rspect- 
fully submit, there can be no doubt that 
neither the United States nor any other na- 
tion has the right to bargain away the in- 
alienable rights of our nations in return for 
gains, real or illusory, in Berlim or elsewhere. 
We are sure that the people of our home- 
lands would appreciate assurances to the 
effect that their rights are not negotiable. 

Assembly of Captive European Nations: 
Vaclovas Sidzikausas (Lithuania), 
Chairman; Stefan Korbonski (Poland), 
Vice Chairman; Vasil Germenji (Al- 
bania), Dimitar K. Petkoff (Bulgaria), 
Petr Zenkl (Czechoslovakia), Ilmar 
Raamot (Estonia), Frenc Nagy 
(Hungary), Vilis Masens (Latvia), 
Constantin Visoianu (Rumania), 
Brutus Coste, Secretary General. 





John F. Kennedy Faces Up to a Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there are many unemployed 
and underemployed people in West Vir- 
ginia, but all of them would willingly 
make whatever sacrifices that are needed 
to secure freedom. This fact has been 
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eloquently stated in an editorial written 
by Mr. William D. Evans, Jr., editor of 
the Fairmont Times, Fairmont, W. Va., 
and which appeared in the July 27, 1961, 
issue of that paper. 

However, Mr. Evans points out that 
ours is an affluent land, and that we 
have as yet to come to a case of “guns or 
butter,” and that for this reason there 
is an ever-present danger that those who 
have opposed the President’s social wel- 
fare objectives, such as aid to schools, 
housing, and other domestic programs 
will use his increased military requests 
as an excuse for their defeat. 

Because I believe that the thinking be- 
hind Mr. Evans’ editorial is worthy of 
widespread attention, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this thoughtful piece of 
writing printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follews: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY FACES UP TO A CRISIS 


Although in some respects the address de- 
livered Tuesday night by President John F. 
Kennedy was not couched in the eloquent 
language that has marked others of his state 
papers, its grim and somber tones called at- 
tention in their own way to the crisis con- 
fronting this country. . 

Perhaps the message to the people would 
have had more of an impact if the President 
had given it before a live audience instead 
of in the confines of the broadcasting room 
at the White House. He has not yet quite 
mastered the technique of the fireside chat; 
but, then, no one will ever come close in that 
respect to its originator, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

It was doubtless the President’s idea to 
talk things over quietly with the American 
people and those of the free world rather 
than outline his plans and policy in a full- 
dress appearance before a joint session of 
Congress or from some other forum. He de- 
liberately is adopting a low key in his deal- 
ing with the crisis in an effort to alert the 
people without pushing the panic button. 

We regret that the advance text of the 
address, which is all that is now available 
for reference, does not contain his perora- 
tion, when again he approached the elo- 
quence which filled his inaugural address. 
We would liked to have it reprinted here. 
He spoke of the intolerable burdens of the 
Presidency and said that no man knew until 
he reached the White House the problems 
that must there be faced. In calling for the 
understanding and cooperation of the Nation, 
he also bespoke the prayers of the people. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, or any citizen 
of the United States confronted with the 
same responsibilities, the awesome judg- 
ments he must make, the loneliness of the 
office where only he can give the ultimate 
answers, stands in need of the support— 
and the prayers—he seeks. 

The President reasserted American leader- 
ship in the free world and outlined some of 
the measures and the sacrifices that will be 
necessary to safeguard our survival and our 
heritage. He pointedly warned Premier 
Khrushchev again not to precipitate a global 
holocaust by miscalculating our determina- 
tion to defend our principles—through 
peaceful negotiations by choice but with 
force if force is used against us. 

Negotiations with a power which measures 
its respect for others only by the number of 
its divisions can proceed only from a posi- 
tion of strength, not weakness. Thus the 
President, well aware from past history of 
this truth, has disclosed plans for building 
up both this country and its allies not only 
in a military sense but politically and eco- 
nomically. 
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While “massive retaliation,” to use a term 
which has come somewhat into disrepute, 
through our potential in nuclear weapons 
still is the strongest deterrent, the United 
States would employ its force only as a last 
resort. Meanwhile, the strengthening of our 
military posture in manpower, conventional 
weapons and sea and airlift will be our im- 
mediate goal. 

The President’s program, which goes to the 
extremes of neither panic nor complacency, 
may be considered by some Members of Con- 
gress who have the duty to implement it as 
either too much or too little. On their 
merits as military measures, the essential 
features of the program should command not 
only prompt, but enthusiastic, support. 

Most of the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress who spoke their thoughts on the ad- 
dress tended to hedge their wholehearted 
acceptance with some criticism of the financ- 
ing. The budget balancers will want to 
impose more taxes right now to avoid a fur- 
ther increase in the deficit. 

The economy bloc will argue that more 
red ink piled onto the $290 billion national 
debt will throw the country into insolvency. 
But members of this group have been using 
the same argument ever since they accused 
F.D.R. of risking national bankruptcy by his 
proposal to spend $3 billion on work relief 
back in the early days of the New Deal. 

An ever-present danger is that those who 
have opposed the President’s social welfare 
objectives, such as aid to schools, housing, 
and other domestic programs will use his in- 
creased military requests as an excuse for 
their defeat. Cutbacks in nondefense ap- 
propriations were being urged by some Re- 
publican lawmakers before the last echoes 
of the President’s voice had died. 

Despite the staggering outlay for defense 
that the President’s program will require, 
part of it will come back in the form of taxes 
and advances in the national economy. 
Price levels have risen so slightly in the last 
few months that there is reason to hope the 
present controls will suffice to prevent run- 
away inflation. 

The welfare of our people at home is es- 
sential, although domestic programs should 
not and will not receive the high degree of 
priority given to our defense measures. In 
this affluent land of ours, it has not yet come 
to a case of “guns or butter.” That time 
may come, and if it does, the American peo- 
ple again will be willing to make whatever 
sacrifices are needed in the cause of free- 
dom and democracy as they always have in 
the past. 





Bureaucrats Not Always Qualified To 
Handle the Peoples’ Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News emphasizes why it is necessary that 
Congress keep control of appropriations 
and fight to the death any attempt to 
increase backdoor spending which by- 
passes congressional responsibility: 

VIGMANCE ESSENTIAL 

The Federal Government often has dem- 
onstrated that it cannot handle large funds 
wisely and cautiously. Abuses in public 
spending have cost taxpayers many billions 
of dollars. 
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The soil-bank program was supposed to 
have safeguards against this. But recently 
Senator Jonn J. Wru1uMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, called attention to a Colorado man 
who purchased a 6,960-acre ranch. Through 
subleasing arrangements, he placed 3,879 
acres with the conservation reserve program 
under terms that, over a 10-year period, will 
bring him $131,800 more Government money 
than the entire purchase price of the ranch. 
He also has 1,081 acres outside the soil bank 
for use at his own discretion. 

This is less soil conservation than tax- 
payer subsidization of ranch buying. There 
also are other examples, too numerous for 
comfort, of misuse of soil conservation pay- 
ments. Congress can never draft laws that 
cannot be circumvented, no matter how 
worthy the objectives. This reemphasizes 
the need for constant vigilance on the part 
of Congress, Government officials, and the 
public, itself, to prevent misuse of public 
money. 





Admiral Burke Bids Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES §S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
comments of Adm. Arleigh Burke as he 
bids farewell to the officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy. Admiral Burke, a 
true patriot, has dedicated his life to 
the principles expressed in his message, 
and I wish that every American might 
have the opportunity to read it. 

The following article which includes 
Admiral Burke’s message appeared in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal under 
date of July 29, 1961: 

ADMIRAL BurKeE Bms FAREWELL; GIVES 
THANKS FOR “PrIzE CaRGo” 


Adm. Arleigh Burke, who steps down as 
Chief of Naval Operations on August 1 has 
addressed a farewell message to his officers 
and men, urging them always to be coura- 
geous in standing up for their principles. 

Here is the full text of the message: 

“To the Officers and Men of the U.S. Navy: 

“There comes a time in every man’s life 
when he must attempt to evaluate what he 
has done to better his country, his service, 
his family, and his group. This review can 
very well comprise the legacy a man be- 
queaths to his successors. 

“I have now—with more than a twinge of 
reluctance—reached this stage, and in 
retrospect I find it impossible to single out 
any one item which I can truthfully say was 
exclusively and inalienably mine. This is a 
truism which most men recognize eventu- 
ally because they learn that major accom- 
plishments can be achieved only with the 
cooperation of friends and shipmates. 

“In 42 years of naval service I have had 
a unique opportunity to serve my country 
which I deeply appreciate. I have also been 
blessed by the loyalty, support, and friend- 
ship of the most dedicated people I have 
ever known, not least of whom is my de- 
voted wife. 

“Experience has brought me a full ap- 
preciation of the prize cargo a man can hoist 
aboard. To this beloved Navy I do com- 
mend: 

“Love of country, ove all other 
loves, including service, family, and the 
sea. 
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“Individual desire to excel, not for’ ag- 
grandizement of self, but to increase the 
excellence of the Navy. 

“Devotion, perhaps consecration, to per- 
sonal integrity in one’s self, in one’s service, 
in one’s country. 

“Courage to stand for principle, regard- 
less of efforts to dilute this courage through 
compromise or evasion. 

“My service life has been rich and re- 
warding, and no man can ask for more. May 
you, too, find satisfaction and throughout 
your careers experience fair winds and fol- 
lowing seas. 

“ARLEIGH BURKE.” 





« 


Twentieth Anniversary of Mass Deporta- 
tion From the Baltic States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and pleasure to speak 
in commemoration of the 20th anniver- 
sary of first mass deportation sponsored 
by the Joint Baltic States Freedom Com- 
mittee of Greater New York at the Car- 
negie Endowment for Peace Center in 
New York City last month. 

I would like to commend to my col- 
leagues the excellent resolution adopted 
at that meeting. This resolution serves 
as a reminder that Soviet aggression 
against the Baltic States is still going on 
denying the right of self-determination 
to the Baltic nations and suppression of 
their independence and freedom: 

The Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
of New York—loyal citizens and permanent 
residents of the United States of America— 
gathered on this 18th of June 1961, at the 
Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States and of the first mass deportations of 
their citizens to Siberia— 

Recalling Soviet aggression against the 
Baltic States, resulting in the suppression of 
their independence and freedom, and the 
crimes of genocide perpetuated by Soviet 
Russia in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

Considering that the continuation of So- 
viet colonial rule in the Baltic States means 
the denial of the right to self-determination 
to the Baltic nations and the prolongation 
of the Soviet genocide policy, in overt or 
covert form; 

Stating that annually thousands of Baltic 
youth are being deported to the so-called 
virgin lands under the guise of “voluntary 
labor,” harshly exploited, as well as sub- 
mitted to pressures to settle in the alien 
wilderness; 

Reminding that large numbers of Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians are still be- 
ing forcibly detained in the Siberian labor 
camp regions; 

Emphasizing that the former Baltic in- 
mates of Soviet concentration and labor 
camps, who have been allowed to return to 
their homelands, are exposed to manifold 
discriminations; 

Pointing out that the new Soviet law, 
ostensibly directed against antisocial ele- 
ments, can be easily applied against actual 
or suspected antagonists of the regime and 
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might be used as justification for new 
deportations; 

Resolved— 

1. To renew their solemn protest against 
the usurpation by Soviet Russia of the sov- 
ereign rights of the Baltic nations and the 
transformation of the once progressive and 
prosperous Baltic States into colonies of the 
Soviet Union; 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all peaceful ways and 
means to restore the exercise of the right of 
self-determination in the Baltic countries 
and in the rest of east-central Europe; 

3. To demand that the problem of Soviet 
colonial rule in the Baltic States be placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations; 

4. To ask the United Nations to put an 
end to genocide practices of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the Baltic States, to repatriate 
the deportees, and to create legal and ma- 
terial conditions for the reunification of 
separated families; 

5. To draw the attention of newly emerged 
states of Africa and Asia, former colonial 
possessions of Western Powers, to the evils 
of Soviet colonialism in the Baltic States 
and to the perils of Soviet encroachment on 
their recently acquired independence and 
freedom; and 

6. To renew their dedication to the cause 
of liberty of their nations and to reaffirm 
their determination to continue, in spiritual 
community with their brethren in home- 
lands and in fraternal cooperation with 
other captive nations of East-Central Eu- 
rope, the struggle against Soviet occupation 
and oppression. 

Dr. ANTANAS TRIMAKAS, 
Chairman. 

STEPHEN BREDES, JR., 
Secretary. 





The Peace Corps at Rutgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a pioneering group of Peace 
Corps volunteers are now hard at work 
at Rutgers, the State university of New 
Jersey. At the end of their 8 weeks of 
training, 64 men will be chosen to repre- 
sent us in Colombia in one of the first 
projects undertaken by the Corps. 

The opening days of the Rutgers pro- 
grams brought many memorable scenes. 
R. Sargent Shriver, the Peace Corps Di- 
rector, described the purpose of the pro- 
grams. Individual volunteers told of 
their hopes for the future of the pro- 
gram, including one corpsman who said 
the Peace Corps is “the last chance for 
us to swing Latin America over to our 
side.” 

In other words, it would seem that the 
Peace Corps has already had one im- 
portant effect right here at home. We 
Americans have become more concerned, 
I belieye, about the work that must be 
done to help underdeveloped nations 
overcome problems that have weakened 
their people and their places among na- 
tions for too long. 

Some of the news stories written dur- 
ing the first days of the Rutgers pro- 


gram capture the mood of the trainees 
and the Peace Corps Director. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
written by William R. Steng, Jr., of the 
Record of Hackensack, N.J., an article 
from the Newark Evening News of June 
27, and an editorial from the Home 
News, New Brunswick, N.J., of June 27. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) REcorpD] 


PEACE CorRPS TRAINEES REGISTERING AT 
RutTcers—85 ARE EXPECTED FOR PROGRAM 
At STATE UNIVERSITY 


(By William R. Steng, Jr., staff writer) 


NEw BRUNSWICK, June 26.—Seventy-four 
eager and enthusiastic candidates completed 
registration yesterday for the Peace Corps 
training program at Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity. They will be training for a com- 
munity-development project to Colombia. 


THREE FROM AREA 


Eighty-five candidates were expected to 
enroll for the 2-month program here. Among 
those expected *who had not enrolled when 
registration closed for the day shortly after 
9 p.m. was Keith C. Kile of 488 Abbott 
Avenue, Ridgefield. 

Another prospective candidate who did not 
register was Tom G. Kessinger of 163 Linden 
Street, Ridgewood. He was on the Corps) 
indefinite list. 

James M. Tenaglia, 20, of 13 Ludvigh Road, 
Nanuet, N.Y., was among the candidates who 
evidenced their desire and drive with ready 
smiles, easy manner in which they made 
friends, and enthusiastic talk about the 
project. 

Tenaglia expressed the sentiments of many 
when he recalled he became interested in 
the program as soon as it was proposed by 
President Kennedy during the campaign. 

Emil Steinkrauss said he was impressed 
with the easy manner in which volunteers 
made friends. Steinkrauss, a cable splicer 
for New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
yesterday was best man for the room-mate 
he shared an apartment with in Union City. 
Steinkrauss’ family live in Secaucus. 

R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps Director, 
will speak to the volunteers today. 


CARE CHIEF TALKS 


Richard W. Reuter last night told the 
group this was a tremendous opportunity, 
an opportunity to face up to the world 
scene where they will be in Colombia. 

Reuter is executive director of CARE, Inc. 
The Colombia project is the first to be con- 
tracted through a nongovernmental agency, 
in this case CARE, Inc. 

He told them they were not working for 
the President, Shriver, or anyone, but were 
a group of dedicated Americans working to- 
gether in an experiment. 

While Reuter was talking Shriver called 
from Washington. He wanted to know who 
was there and what was happening. He 
said to tell the volunteers they were at a 
big moment, and were about to embark on 
something as important as going to war. 

The first volunteer to register was Jose R. 
Kennard, of El Paso, Tex. The 21-year-old 
is a student at Texas Western College, El 
Paso, where a Peace Corps mission for Tan- 
ganyika is now being trained. Jose’s step- 
father is teaching language at the project 
and his brother is surveying instructor for 
the mission. 

Jose is among eight Texans in the pro- 
gram. The Corps lists candidates from 25 
States and the District of Columbia; Cali- 
fornia had 14. 

Five candidates are listed from New Jersey, 
not including Kessinger who was on the 
indefinite list. Four registered yesterday. 
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RECEIVE WEEKS PAY 


Moving smoothly through registration, the 
candidates were happy to receive their first 
week’s pay of $14. Each volunteer is paid 
$2 a day while at Rutgers. 

Among other things issued at registration 
were a name tag, room key, post office box 
number, a list of church services, a pro- 
gram schedule, and a list of summer session 
social events. 

Books also were given to the candidates. 
Volunteers carried away a verb wheel, 
Spanish-English dictionary, a basic Spanish 
conversation text, and a text history of 
Latin America. 

Candidates who arrived early, some have 
been here since Friday, took their places 
behind the long desk in Leupp Hall and 
helped arrivals register. This promoted 
quick friendships and eliminated that Se- 
lective Service board atmosphere. Volun- 
teers quickly learned where their new friends 
were from, then spoke of other things, in- 
cluding the training and the project. 


[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Herald] 


Peace Corps VOLUNTEERS FIND DIRECTOR 
MAGNETIC—SHRIVER ADDRESSES 81 CaANDI- 
DATES AT OuTDOOR SESSION AT RUTGERS 


(By William R. Steng, Jr.) “ 


New BruNswick, June 27.—The Peace 
Corps came to life yesterday and much of 
the plasma was supplied by R. Sargent 
Shriver. 

MEETS PRESS 


The Peace Corps director spoke to the 81 
candidates for a Colombian community 
development project at a press conference 
in Demarest Hall and at an informal out- 
door session on the Quadrangle campus at 
Rutgers, the State University yesterday 
morning. Sixty-four men will be chosen 
for the first Peace Corps assignment at the 
end of an 8-week training program here. 

Shriver told the press conference this was 
a high point in the Corps’ history as he 
was meeting volunteers face to face and 
seeing them in preparation for an assign- 
ment. The success of the Corps could be 
the most important thing done by America in 
the past 10 years, he pointed out. 

Referring to U.N. Ambassador Stevenson’s 
remarks that the Nation may have its last 
chance to show South America it is the true 
world leader, he emphasized the importance 
of the candidates’ task. 

He told the group that on its shoulders 
rests the success not of one project, but 
the Corps’ program and national efforts in 
South America. 

The Colombia ‘project is the first Peace 
Corps program to be contracted through a 
nongovernmental agency, in this instance 
CARE, Inc. 

Shriver later said he would return here 
next month and hoped to bring his brother- 
in-law (President Kennedy). 

Shriver captivated the volunteers and let 
them know the Peace Corps was interested 
in each one. He demonstrated this by point- 
ing out the Corps has a career planning 
board which keeps a file on the volunteers 
while they serve and will offer suggestions 
to further their careers when their task is 
completed. 

Volunteers may be aided in a Govern- 
ment career, in having an opportunity to 
enter civil service at a higher level, in fur- 
thering teaching ambitions, and some may 
capitalize on the experience by working for 
companies with big investments in South 
America. 

At the press conference’s conclusion the 
volunteers rose and warmly applauded the 
Director about 20 seconds. They had intro- 
duced themselves to him individually prior 
to the conference. 

During the outdoor session with candi- 
dates seated on temporary bleachers, Shriver 
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removed his blue suit jacket and pitched in 
questions and commenting. 

He told the group they would be closely 
scrutinized, and one bad apple could ruin 
the bunch. He emphasized they should 
learn the Colombians’ customs and work 
teward helping to en their way of life, 
not try to Americanize them 

James M. Tenaglia. of 13 Ludvigh Road, 
Nanuet, asked why instruction in horse- 
back riding was to be given when he under- 
stood mules were used as transportation. 
Shriver replied there wasn’t that much dif- 
ference. He was quick to add he knew the 
difference between the two animals. 

At the press conference, Shriver said a 
Peace Corps mission would go to Ghana. 
Approximately 100 men will go to the Uni- 
versity of California and train as secondary 
school teachers for places in the Ghana 
school system. No specific time element was 
mentioned. 

The Director was described by various can- 
didates as impressive, magnetic, a man who 
has enthusiasm and knows where he is 
going, and a man who can get a job done. 

One of the first things he told the pros- 
pective Corpsmen was that he wished the 
skeptics could be here to meet each of the 
young men so the feeling of doubt could be 
banished. 

Richard W. Reuter, executive director of 
CARE, Inc., told the volunteers the training 
would be rough, but the job they do during 
the 2-year project is most important. 

University President Mason W. Gross de- 
scribed the program as most adventurous 
and imaginative and one which could realize 
the most from facilities at Rutgers. 


Accton CoMMUNAL RuTGcGERS CALL—SPANISH 
PHRast THEME OF PEACE CoRPS TRAINEES 


New Brunswick.—‘Accion Communal”— 
community action—is an essential Spanish 
phrase for Peace Corpsmen now in an in- 
tensive training program at Rutgers Uni- 
versity to prepare them for work in Colom- 
Dia. 

The campus of the state university will 
be active for the next two months with 80 
young men from across the Nation who are 
working for 64 positions in the group which 
will travel to Bogota August 27 for a two- 
year stay in Colombia. 

“Accion communal” in Colombia has come 
to mean efforts by members of a village to 
improve their lot. The Peace Corps pro- 
gram at Rutgers, under the auspices of CARE, 
Inc., will train men to supplement these ef- 
forts. 

SHRIVER GIVES TALK 

R. Sargent Shriver, head of the Peace 
Corps, came from Washington and told the 
trainees yesterday “was the high point in 
the history of the Peace Corps.” 

Shriver said the efforts of the Corps may 
very well have a greater impact upon Latin 
America than the $600 million in aid this 
country is considering spending there. 

During the day, Shriver stood in shirt 
sleeves in a hot sun, as a bleacher full of 
potential corpsmen tossed questions at him. 
“If one fellow doesn’t do a good job—it will 
affect the whole show,” Shriver warned. 


TRYING TO HELP 


“We're not going down there to try to 
Americanize Colombians,” the director said, 
“we are going to try to help them.” 

The corpsmen were told they do not have 
diplomatic immunity. “That means, among 
other things, if you get a ticket, you have to 
pay for it,” he said. 

They were told they would have to face 
action in Colombian courts if they got into 
trouble. They would get books and news- 
papers and newsletter to keep them abreast 
of American hap They cannot 
fraternize, except within the limits of Col- 
ombian custom. 
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NEW JERSEY YOUTH’S OPINION 


John Kuhns, 22, of 106 Middlesex 
Matawan, who is seeking a spot in the Co- 
lombia project, said in an interview: “I was 
very impressed by Sargent Shriver. The na- 
ture of his personality was efficiency. 

“Possibly it won’t work at all,” he said of 
the Corps, “but it has to be tried.” 

Kuhns, a blond-haired college graduate, 
has had experience in agriculture on his 
father’s truck farm in Matawan. He stud- 
ied aeronautical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, but is looking 
for a career in the foreign service. 

A 23-year-old Brick Township man, Louis 
Cherry, of 422 Silverton Road, isn’t con- 
cerned about the grueling 60-hour week of 
classwork and physical education he faces. 
Cherry has had an equally tough schedule 
for 4 years while he worked as a laboratory 
technician and took mathematics and chem- 
istry courses at Rutgers at night. 

VIEW OF PURPOSE 


“I feel the purpose of the Peace Corps is 
to have people of other lands know us bet- 
ter,” he said. “It seems to me there is no 
better way to know them than working 
with them side by side.” 

A 25-year-old Navy ve , Emil Stein- 
krauss of 309 11th Street, Union City, is a 
Colombia candidate who would like to get 
into the mechanical end of the project. He 
has taken a 2-year leave of absence from 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. where 
he was a cable splicer. 

Steinkrauss is quite content with the sec- 
ond opportunity to help his country, after 
serving 2 years in the Navy. He said the 
Peace Corps was the “last chance for us to 
swing Latin America over to our side.” 

Another veteran from New Jersey in the 
contingent is William Woudenberg, 30, of 
250 Haledon Avenue, Paterson. Wouden- 
berg spent 2 years with the Ist Marine 
Division during the Korean war. An archi- 
tectural draftsman, he has temporarily put 
aside his tools to answer President Ken- 
nedy’s invitation to serve. 

The Peace Corpsmen will go into the vil- 
lages and live with the people, building 
roads and schools, improving food produc- 
tion and living quarters. 

Until August 18, they will live at Rutgers 
and spend a good part of their waking hours 
studying Spanish in a crash program, deep- 
ening their understanding of Colombian 
and South American history and customs, 
developing their physical condition, and 
perfecting technical skills to aid them in 
their mission. 

The Federal Government is paying $786,- 
000 toward the cost of the program at 
Rutgers and CARE is supplying an addi- 
tional $100,000. 

[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home 
News] 


COMMUNITY WELCOMES PEACE CoRPS 
MEMBERS 


The first Peace Corps contingent to train 
at Rutgers arrives today, and the commu- 
nity extends a warm welcome to the young 
people composing the contingent. 

As we have observed before, the Peace 
Corps can be a fine representative abroad 
of all the good things America stands for. 
Its members can help develop backward na- 
tions by working with the pecpie of the 
nations, taking knowledge and know-how 
and special skills where they are most 
needed. 

We believe the Peace Corps will be a 
mighty force for just and lasting peace in 
the world, and we are happy that Rutgers 
University is to play a key role in training 
the Peace Corps. Universities often like to 
describe themselves as “in the Nation’s 
service.” Here in truth Rutgers is in the 
world’s service as it contributes to the train- 
ing of the Peace Corps. 
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Critics of Administration Proposals Are 
Also Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
elected Representatives of the people, we 
are bound by oath to defend this Nation. 
Defending the Nation means having the 
courage to criticize any proposal which, 
in the judgment of the critic, endangers 
the Nation and its security. I hold it is 
not unpatriotic to disagree with the ad- 
ministration. I took issue with the pre- 
vious administration, although it was 
controlled by my own political party, 
when I felt its proposals were wrong, 
and I shall continue to be critical of this 
administration, whenever, in my judg- 
ment, it departs from constitutional 
government or seeks any action which 
could be termed “irresponsible.” The 
case for the patriotic oprosition is well 
stated in the following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News. I would also like 
to include an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal on congressional respon- 
sibility for appropriations, under leave 
heretofore granted. 

The editorials follow: 

CrITICAL BUT NoT UNTHINKING 


Critics of President Kennedy’s foreign-aid 
plans are accused of saying nothing good 
about helping other countries. The accuser, 
Speaker Sam RAYBuRN, of Texas, also charges 
that the bill, now before the Senate, faces 
“a terrific ih a against it by unthinking 
people.” 

Mr. Sam’s statement is absurd. While sup- 
porters of the administration are exerting 
the strongest pressure to pass this proposal, 
he questions the judgment and motives of 
those who have honest doubts. 

Among RaysBurn’s “unthinking people” 
must be listed more than three-fourths of 
the Republicans in the Senate, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and dozens of this 
Nation’s most respected and responsible 
organizations. 

Almost without exception, those who ques- 
tion the overall Kennedy plan agree that 
foreign aid has done some good and that 
foreign aid today cannot be abruptly and 
entirely cut off. At the same time, they 
oppose: 

Back-door spending: Foreign aid should 
not come from the Treasury without con- 
gressional approval. This promotes waste 
and mismanagement. It deprives Congress 
of its constitutional right to make appro- 
priations. 

Blank-check approval: The $8,800 million 
asked should be reduced. In the past 8 
fiscal years, Congress has cut the foreign-aid 
proposals an average of 19.4 percent, know- 
ing that bureau always ask for more than 
they need or expect to get. 

Long-time grants: Congress should not 
give the present administration a 5-year 
free hand to spend. 

Mismanagement: Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, spoke for many by saying, 
“Despite all talk about reforming foreign 
aid, there are no real indications of change 
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in the wasteful ways in which it is adminis- 
tered.” 

Ninety billion American dollars have been 
spent for foreign aid. The National debt is 
$290 billion. U.S. taxpayers would be obli- 
gated to spend $26 billion more in the next 
5 years. 

It is not unthinking to demand that Con- 
gress exert its rightful authority to limit 
foreign aid. It is the patriotic duty of every 
American. 


Ar as WE Go 


The administration's request for authority 
to borrow $8.8 billion for foreign aid directly 
from the Treasury during the next 5 years, 
thus skirting the route of annual congres- 
sional appropriation, takes off from a dubi- 
ous premise: That long-range planning is 
indispensable to successful U.S. aid-giving. 

If that means falling into step with the 
grandiose 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
overseas, such financing at the Treasury 
backdoor could add up to failure on a grand 
scale. The point is not whether, say, Indo- 
nesia looks ahead 5 or 25 years; much more 
important is the fact that Indonesia won’t 
move forward so long as the planners see a 
state-regimented economy as the key to 
progress. 

But even if one were to grant the admin- 
istration’s premise for the sake of argument, 
it would not follow that long-range plan- 
ning requires skipping the appropriations 
process. 

On the contrary, nothing now prevents the 
administration from planning ahead. Con- 
gress might even show more enthusiasm for 
aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion. Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 
term project, it could explain its plan to 
Congress and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 
ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 
tration would return to justify its first steps 
and ask approval of further expenditures. 
If Congress agreed, funds would be appropri- 
ated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 
to periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 
administration’s professed desire for flexi- 
bility. A project deemed feasible in the be- 
ginning, but which later bogged down, would 
not be an ironclad, irrevocable and wasteful 
commitment. Through annual congres- 
sional review, there would be a good chance 
of catching the failure in time to divert our 
resources to more worthwhile projects. 

We doubt very much that aid-planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 
administration simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrific of the 
constitutional check of congressional scru- 
tiny of public spending. 





Colorado Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee recently 
heard testimony on the administration’s 
proposal in the field of medical care for 
the aged, more properly described as 
socialized medicine. 

In view of the immediate importance 
of this issue, I call to the attention of 


the Members an editorial in today’s Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune which directs our 
attention to the State-financed medical 
program in Colorado. The Colorado ex- 
ample, as analyzed in the Tribune, should 
be extremely enlightening to us. I ask 
leave to submit this editorial, entitled 
“Colorado Lesson” for the ReEcorp: 
COLORADO LESSON 


The House committee considering Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s medical care program for 
the Nation’s aged might well travel out to 
Colorado for a firsthand look at the disas- 
ter which has overtaken that State’s pilot 
experiment in the field. 

Colorado’s ‘‘medicare”’ system, covering the 
one-third of its aged persons who receive 
State pensions, and financed by a $10 million 
a year draw on State revenues, is in deep 
trouble financially. A disillusioned legisla- 
ture has refused to bail it out with addi- 
tional money; so benefits have been cur- 
tailed sharply and hedged with new rules. 

Hospital stays have been cut from 21 
days to 18, with acut to 15 coming. Hospital 
admission committees have been organized, 
and pensioners will have to fit into their 
formalized statewide definitions of what 
constitutes critical or serious cases to get 
through the doors. 

The reasons for disaster are simple. The 
eligible saw what seemed to be something 
for nothing and took advantage of it. Colo- 
rado hospital admissions jumped to 446 per 
1,000 population a year, against 121 per 1,000 
for the Nation. It is admitted that pen- 
sioners shopped for physicians who would 
put them where things were free—in a 
hospital. 

Colorado’s failure, with a program cover- 
ing only 52,000 persons, demonstrates the 
basic unsoundness of President Kennedy’s 
vastly greater proposal, scheduled for legis- 
lative action next year, which would pro- 
vide much larger and more costly benefits to 
14,500,000 persons through expanded social 
security taxes. 

It is certain that the President’s plan would 
lead to the same something-for-nothing 
stampede which occurred in Colorado. An 
Illinois physician spelled this out for the 
House committee in these words: “Terrific 
pressures would be placed upon physicians 
to admit patients whose actual needs may 
not require hospital care. Hospitals and in- 
stitutional facilities would be strained to the 
fullest, and waiting lines would soon develop. 
Medical care provided under social security 
would be considered by many as a right, paid 
for in advance, there to be utilized. There 
would be no effective limit to the demand.” 

The stampede in turn would inevitably 
lead through constantly mounting costs to 
Government organization of hospital admis- 
sion committees, Government propounded 
rules for what ailments could or could not 
be treated, and a whole new bureaucracy to 
supervise patients, physicians, and hospitals 
participating in the program. In other 
words, it would inevitably lead to the social- 
ized medicine which do-gooders so hotly deny 
could result from Kenndy’s program. 

Kennedy’s lieutenants place the program’s 
costs in its first year at $658 million, and in 
its second year at more than $1 billion. But 
other experts scoff at the estimates as wishful 
thinking. 

Colorado’s fiasco proves the fallacy of Gov- 
ernment entrance into this field. The House 
committee, and Congress as a whole, should 
shelve the whole matter now, and not even 
consider heaping this new burden upon the 
already overloaded taxpayer. 
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A “Cultural Conscience” and Urban 
Ugliness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the 1961 graduating class at 
Rutgers, the State university heard an 
inspiring message from the university 
president, Dr. Mason Gross. 

Dr. Gross gave an impressive résumé 
of the ways in which university and 
community must work together on many 
fronts. He also called for the develop- 
ment of a “cultural conscience” on the 
part of State universities. Given such 
leadership, an entire State can sharpen 
its “activity of thought, receptiveness to 
beauty, and humane feeling.” 

His address called for “open way on 
one aspect of our society; namely, ugli- 
ness.” Dr. Gross believes that it is the 
responsibility of a university to recog- 
nize that we need not necessarily endure 
monotonous unsightliness and careless 
development of “gray areas” in our 
cities and suburbs. If our metropolitan 
areas are becoming uglier each year, 
says Dr. Gross, then we have only our- 
selves to blame for permitting this dis- 
ease to spread. 

Congress recently passed “open 
spaces” legislation which should make it 
more possible for community leaders to 
shape their own urban destiny. But, 
with such legislation, we must also have 
alert leaders to put it to the best pos- 
sible use. Dr. Gross’ statement helps 
us to find the way. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
commencement address by Dr. Mason 
W. Gross printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, RUTGERS UNIVER- 
sIry, JUNE 7, 1961 
(By Dr. Mason W. Gross) 

Members of the graduating class, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is customary, at the com- 
mencement exercises, for the president to ex- 
press his congratulations to those students 
who have completed their work and are about 
to receive their diplomas. These congratu- 
lations I do express most cordially, with also 
a word of congratulation to the faculty for 
their herculean performance in preparing 
such a tremendous number of students for 
their degrees. Since Rutgers is obviously 
growing steadily, it is not surprising that this 
should be the largest number ever to gradu- 
ate here on one day, but the number, 2,600 
roughly, is an impressive figure indeed and 
represents a very significant contribution 
from a single university to a society which so 
desperately needs educated men and women. 

However, my congratulations are not ex- 
tended to you as a mass of 2,600 people, but 
rather I hope you will receive them as a 
recognition of what each one of you has ac- 
complished personally. The fact that 2,599 
other people are also getting degrees today 
does not detract at all from what each in- 
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dividual one has achieved, and I hope that 
the glow of pride will burn brightly in your 
hearts, as I am sure it is burning in the 
hearts of your parents and relatives today. 

It is also customary for the president to 
say a word of farewell. I shall, of course, 
do this too, but only in the sense of “au 
revoir” or “a rivederci,” or “I'll be seeing 
you.” Now in saying this I’m not trying to 
be either sentimental or cute. Of course I 
hope that as alumni and alumnae you will 
keep close to your alma mater as your pred- 
ecessors have done. But what I really mean 
is not so much a hope as a prediction. 


Fifty years ago graduation from Rutgers 
College meant for most of the graduates the 
severing of any really vital connection with 
the college, except in the sense of affection 
and generous support. The main business 
of Rutgers College was formal education, and 
the granting of a degree signified that the 
college had completed its work. Commence- 
ment by its very name seemed to indicate 
that the long period of preparation was now 
over and real life was about to begin. In 
this sense we should perhaps consider chang- 
ing the name. We have ample evidence, in 
the stands today, both visual and auditory, 
that for many of you real life began some 
time ago. But also, if you will look over the 
full list of colleges and schools, bureaus, in- 
stitutes and extension divisions which com- 
prise Rutgers University today, your imagi- 
nation should quickly tell you of the many 
ways in which, in the years ahead, you may 
profitably maintain a close relationship with 
your university. 

What I am trying to emphasize is the 
ever-expanding role that Rutgers and many 
of her sister universities are playing in the 
world today. And note that I say expanding 
and not changing. In essence the task be- 
fore us is the same as it has always been; 
we are simply making use of more ways of 
carrying it out. Essentially universities 
have always been the principal storehouses 
of learning in our civilization, and the basic 
task has been the continuous dissemination 
of this learning so that civilization might be 
catried forward from one generation to the 
next. For centuries this dissemination was 
carried on almost entirely through formal 
programs of instruction, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that this method will 
continue to be the special function of uni- 
versities and colleges. However, during the 
past half century it has become increasingly 
obvious that there could be many other 
ways in which the accumulated knowledge 
in the universities could be brought to bear 
upon society and its problems. The great 
success of extension work in agriculture has 
led to its development in many other fields, 
so that now at Rutgers we have developed 
the many and varied programs in the uni- 
versity extension division, the extension 
service in the College of Pharmacy, the field 
service work of the School of Education, the 
services of the department of planning engi- 
neering, the role of the School of Law as a 
law center, and so on, and so on, through 
programs too numerous to mention. 

Nor has it been a one-way street, from the 
university out into the State and Nation. 
From outside have come problems which 
have caused us to initiate whole new pro- 
grams of research. While the advancement 
of learning has long been a central function 
of universities, it is only comparatively re- 
cently that pressing and urgent problems in 
our society have led to the development of 
new types and areas of research, with a view 
to applying the results of this research as 
rapidly as possible. And here again basic 
and applied research have grown rapidly at 
Rutgers and have led tc the establishment 
of research bureaus and institutes too nu- 
merous to list. Rutgers will long shine in 
the reflected glory of Dr. Waksman and 
streptomycin, but almost every day some 
contribution is being made toward the solu- 
tion of problems in almost every area of our 
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lives. The Urban Studies Center is the most 
recentiy organized unit of the university, 
and is dedicated both to the discovery and 
the dissemination of knowledge. And I 
must mention one recent item which has 
given me great satisfaction. So far as I 
know, New Jersey is thus far the only State 
which has solved. the problem of reappor- 
tioning congressional districts after the last 
census to the satisfaction of practically 
everyone, and the plan that stuck was 
worked out here and published with perfect 
timing by the Bureau of Government Re- 
search. What is even more remarkable, the 
studies by the Bureau pointed the way to 
the redistribution of seats in the assembly. 

So, when I say “I'll be seeing you,” I am 
making the prediction that most of you, and 
particularly, but not by any means exclu- 
sively, those of you who will make your 
homes in New Jersey, will be finding your 
way back to Rutgers for some program in 
continuing education, or for technical in- 
formation needed in your occupation, or 
for the solution of some problem growing 
out of your community’s needs. It is always 
our hope that our graduates, no matter what 
their private affairs may be, have gained 
some sense of public responsibility, and will 
serve through either elective or appointive 
public office, or as members of their board 
of education, or as trustees of their hospital 
or some other community agency, and in all 
these roles there will be ways in which the 
university can be of great assistance to you. 
If I predict that you will be back to see us, 
I also hope so, because the university can 
make its maximum contribution to its larger 
community best through its own graduates. 

This expanding relationship between a 
university and its community, particularly 
if one is thinking of a university which 
carries the joint responsibilities of a land- 
grant college and a State university, can be 
described in terms of the philosophical dis- 
tinction between external relations and in- 
ternal relations. It is, and historically it 
has been, possible for a college to keep itself 
so aloof from its community that changes 
in the community have had little or no ef- 
fect on the college and changes in the col- 
lege have had little or no effect on the com- 
munity. This was perhaps the case with 
the German universities during the rise of 
nazism in Germany, and ended in catas- 
trophe for both. By contrast, the modern 
State university in America has a much 
closer relationship with its community or 
State. As its educational and research pro- 
grams develop, the State benefits, but where 
the State is weak, the university also suf- 
fers. There is obviously danger in such a re- 
lationship, unless it can be clearly under- 
stood how close this interdependence is. Un- 
less the free and unrelenting pursuit of 
truth is encouraged, the people of the State 
remain in a condition of self-imposed 
ignorance. Unless resources are provided for 
the best possible education of the young 
people, the State must limp along with an 
inadequately prepared citizenry. Unless 
means are provided for the dissemination of 
the learning and knowledge stored up in the 
libraries, all this knowledge will have been 
accumulated in vain. From the point of 
view of the State, the close internal relation- 
ship between a healthy State and a healthy 
State university must be obvious. 

But it should be no less clear if we look 
at it from the point of view of the university. 
If scholarship holds its virtues to be so un- 
assailable that they need not be put to work 
in the contemporary world, then there is 
really danger that they will quietly and with- 
out notice shrivel up and die. This is what 
I believe has almost happened to the great 
classical languages, Latin and Greek. Their 
scholars were so assured of their own su- 
periority that they expected the world to 
come crawling to them, and by holding 
themselves aloof from the contemporary 
scene, they quietly died of inanition, to the 
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impoverishment of us all. This has not been 
true at Rutgers because of wiser teachers, 
but it has almost happened in the schools 
and in too many colleges. The basic apo- 
thegm of Sir Francis Bacon has lost none of 
its truth: Knowledge is power, and power 
that thrives on being put to work. When 
we lose sight of this, we tend to trivialize 
our intellectual efforts. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND COMMUNITY 


When we talk about the effect that a uni- 
versity can have on its community we are 
apt to think of the obviously practical re- 
sults. For example, when we talk about the 
need for educated men, we usually illustrate 
our point by talking about the demand for 
engineers, or lawyers, or nurses. We seldom 
talk about graduates who have majored in 
literature but do not intend to be writers, or 
in art history without planning to be cura- 
tors of museums, or even in agriculture with- 
out planning to be farmers. Similarly when 
we talk about the impact that a university 
can have on its community if its resources 
are properly used, we illustrate our point by 
some easy-to-understand examples—highway 
construction, mosquito control, town plan- 
ning, or sanitation. The positive side of this 
kind of talk is constructive and good—the 
university and its graduates can meet these 
very real needs of the community. But I am 
sometimes afraid that precisely because these 
answers are so readily understood and so 
easily accepted, we are ourselves content not 
to think much further and realize what the 
full potentiality of the university can be, 
or what its graduates can contribute over 
and above such immediately practical skills 
as they raay have developed. 

To make this point, let me first fall back 
on my favorite educational quotation. If I 
am correct, I used this as a talk at an open- 
ing convocation when some of you here 
were entering freshmen—lI believe it to be 
even more valid today. It is from the late 
Prof. Alfred North Whitehead’s essay on 
the Aims of Education, and it goes as fol- 
lows: “What we should aim at producing is 
men who possess both culture and expert 
knowledge in some special direction. Their 
expert knowledge will give them the ground 
to start from, and their culture will lead 
them as deep as philosophy and as high as 
art.” And culture Mr. Whitehead defines 
as “activity of thought, and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” It is a great 
temptation to develop this statement as a 
basis for a theory of higher education, but 
I am going to assume that we agree that 
this is a valid statement of what we are 
trying to do. The majority of our curricu- 
lum are devised in such a way as to make it 
possible for.our students to acquire a certain 
degree of expert knowledge in some special 
direction, while our general education re- 
quirements are a way of insuring that all 
the students have some exposure to what 
Whitehead calls culture. In all our in- 
struction we hope to achieve what he calls 
activity of thought, and we try to encourage 
this in such ways that the habit of thinking 
will stick. 

What I am trying to suggest today is 
that when we talk of what our graduates or 
even the university itself can contribute to 
society, we tend to talk only of the one 
aim of education, expert knowledge, and 
we neglect so completely to talk of the 
other aim that we may even forget that 
what is a very real objective in our actual 
educational process should have an equally 
great effect on society, if we are successful. 
By this I mean culture, with its elements: 
activity of thought, and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling. I think that 
we do hope that our graduates will repre- 
sent not only expert knowledge in their post- 
graduation activities, but also that they 
will represent culture. And to carry the 
parallel further, I shall express the hope 
that our universities will not only be the 
centers of learning for their communities 
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but also the centers of culture. I am, how- 
ever, going to avoid the term “cultural cen- 
ter,” because nowadays practically anything 
in a community which is not obviously a 
factory is called a center, and if it isn’t ob- 
viously trying to make a profit, it is called a 
cultural center. 

Let me instead suggest to you that a 
university, and I venture to add partic- 
ularly a State university, should conceive of 
itself as the cultural conscience of its com- 
munity. I certainly do not mean to deny 
this role to private colleges and universities, 
many of which can do and are doing such an 
excellent job of it. But I am suggesting that 
a publicly supported university, which rec- 
ognizes clearly its obligation to contribute 
both directly and through its graduates ex- 
pert knowledge to its community, should 
round out its public responsibilities just as 
it rounds out its programs of formal educa- 
tion, by putting equal stress on its role in 
the dissemination of culture. 

And here let me remind you that I am not 
using culture in a vague sense; I have in 
mind the elements which Mr. Whitehead has 
listed; activity of thought, receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling. Now, of course, 
any university worthy of the name already 
does fulfill its obligations in this area to a 
certain degree. We have our business con- 
ferences, our labor-management symposia, 
public lectures and concerts, newspaper sem- 
inars and so on. And we have used radio 
and TV to a limited extent for discussions of 
important issues and for educational pro- 
grams. I do not believe, however, that we 
have been sufficiently imaginative about our 
possible role as the cultural conscience of 
our community, and that there are still 
many areas in which vigorous leadership 
could produce astonishing results. 

Let me mention only one such area—and 
I shall not claim that it is necessarily the 
one which should be given first priority, al- 
though its importance is, I believe, immense. 
One of the elements of culture which Mr. 
Whitehead has mentioned is receptiveness to 
beauty. In our formal programs we try to 
insure that each student shall have some 
exposure to beauty, whether it be in art or 
music or poetry or wherever it may be found. 
In New Brunswick for over 40 years we have 
had a concert program, superb in quality 
but limited in extent and most inadequately 
housed. We are gradually extending our 
musical offerings of all types, and we are 
venturing at long last into the field of art 
exhibitions. Our public contributions in the 
areas of ballet and drama are limited, to say 
the least. Other groups in the State are 
turning to us more and more for advice, co- 
operation and support, to a greater degree 
than we can actually mect. We should be 
able to do much more. 


DESTRUCTION OF LANDSCAPES 


But I feel that in my suggested role as 
cultural conscience we have a real responsi- 
bility to be the leaders to declaring open 
war on one aspect of our society, namely 
ugliness. Although not many of the people 
who merely travel along the corridor of the 
State realize it, New Jersey is richly endowed 
with natural beauty—the hills of Sussex 
County, the varied landscape of the Dela- 
ware Valley, the rich plains of southern 
Middlesex, the inland waterways, the glori- 
ous fruit trees in the spring, and so many 
other sources of enchantment. But too 
often it is a beauty which we are doing, it 
would seem, everything in our power to spoil, 
by imposing one form or another of hideous 
ugliness upon it. We are ruining our land- 
scapes as we have already ruined our cities, 
by permitting the destructive blight of ugli- 
ness to spread without check. The creeping, 
crawling hideousness of so many of the 
newer housing developments is justified on 
the ground that they get people out of the 
even more hideous city slums, as if they 
were not our deliberate creation too. The 


nauseous dumps, the automobile graveyards, 
the polluted air, and the all-too-frequent 
atmosphere of carelessness and neglect have 
turned much of a beautiful State into a 
monstrosity of ugliness. Someone must de- 
clare open war on this ugliness. 

The chief reason for all this is sheer in- 
sensitivity, and I firmly believe that insen- 
sitivity is amenable to education. In our 
educational programs we assume that in- 
sensitivity to falsehoods and unreason is not 
incorrigible, and that we can induce recep- 
tivity to moral and ethical values. Is there 
any reason to assume that we cannot induce 
receptiveness to beauty as the first step in 
our assault upon ugliness? 

The whole business makes no sense. For 
example, our neighbors at Johnson & 
Johnson know that there is no necessity for 
industrial plants to be ugly, and the errors 
of the past they are rapidly replacing with 
some of the handsomest buildings in the 
State. In Newark the great architect Mies 
van der Rohe has been given the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that publicly inspired 
housing projects can be exciting and gay. 
And conversely we are certainly learning 
the cost of encouraging ugliness. We shall 
be spending millions upon millions of dol- 
lars here in New Jersey because we thought 
that we could get by with the drab and the 
repulsive. Need we be so stupid again? 

It is, then, my fondest hope that the uni- 
versity can make a tremendous contribution, 
not merely to the spiritual quality of New 
Jersey, but even to its economic and social 
well-being, by this declaration of war upon 
ugliness. Our first technique should be to 
encourage the receptiveness to beauty by 
every educational means that we can em- 
ploy. The second should be to demonstrate 
the sheer impracticality of being willing to 
settle for drabness and ugliness. And the 
third should be to throw our full support 
behind every measure which will enhance 
and preserve the natural beauty that is ours. 
I personally feel that an important first 
step is support of the referendum to buy 
parklands and preserve thereby the green 
acres that now exist. But more than this 
we must give our fullest cooperation to all 
the planning activities in the State which 
share these objectives. And above all we 
must use all the means at our command 
to remind our neighbors that beauty, so far 
from being an added and inessential attrac- 
tion, is at the very heart of the kind of life 
_we want to live. These I believe are highly 
proper functions for the State university in 
its role as the cultural conscience of the 
State. 

And so to you, as the members of the 
graduating class, may I express our very 
sincere wishes that in the field of special and 
expert knowledge over which you have some 
mastery, you will find happiness and success, 
and that you will in addition recall what 
we have tried to communicate to you in the 
areas of moral and esthetic values. As our 
representatives in your home communities 
you can be our chief agents in the war upon 
ugliness, to the end that our State and 
Nation can more adequately provide an 
abiding place for the free spirit. 





Castro’s Own Words Betray Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
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Cuban people by Fidel Castro, Com- 
munist puppet and stooge, is told in his 
own words. An excellent chronology of 
Castro lies is contained in the following 
editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

Castro’s Rep STory 

Fidel Castro’s own words through the 
years tell a grim story of the deception, the 
insidious encroachment upon liberty, and 
finally the naked power he employed in 
fastening a Communist dictatorship upon 
Cuba. Because there is a lesson here for all 
freemen, we present this chronology of his 
statements: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven (from 
a rebel camp in the Sierra Maestra)—‘“We 
want elections, but with one condition— 
truly free, democratic, impartial elections.” 

January 6, 1959 (after victory)—‘“The 
country should be ready for free elections 
next year.” 

February 28, 1959—‘“Elections should be 
delayed for about two years. We (the 26th 
of July movement) would be ‘the over- 
whelming majority at this stage. It is in the 
best interests of the nation, therefore, if 
elections are held when political parties are 
fully developed.” 

April 16, 1959 (during Washington visit)-— 
“My government stands for all those prin- 
ciples on which freedom and human rights 
are based.” 

April 19, 1959 (during Washington visit) — 
“T am going to return to Cuba to combat 
communism.” 

May: 3, 1959—“‘Our ideas are not com- 
munistic. They are entirely our own.” 

July 13, 1959—“Whatever Communists are 
still in the army might be 1 or 2 out of 
every 100, and I don’t allow them to engage 
in politics.” 

October 23, 1959—“If they want to call us 
Communists for what we are doing, then let 
them cali us Communists.” 

November 30, 1959—“How long are we go- 
ing to be in power? It is easy to answer— 
as long as you, the people, want our revolu- 
tion in power, and I am sure you want us 
to continue indefinitely.” 

March 29, 1960 (UPI excerpt)—‘Premier 
Fidel Castro declared war Tuesday on Cuba’s 
anti-Communists, charging that they had 
‘weakened faith’ in his revolutionary regime.” 

April 29, 1960 (excerpt from AP story on 
youth rally)—‘ ‘Is the revolution going to 
last many years?’ Castro asked. ‘Yes,’ 
roared the children.” 

August 24, 1960—‘“We will be friends of 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic 
of (Red) China.” 

May 1, 1961 (AP excerpt)—‘“Prime Minis- 
ter Fidel Castro tonight declare’ Cuba a 
socialist nation and said there would be no 
more elections.” 

July 27, 1961 (AP excerpt)—“Fidel Castro, 
assured of ‘the armed help of the Soviet 
people,’ announced tonight he will merge all 
Cuban organizations into ‘the United Party 
of Cuba’s Socialist Revolution.’ 

“Castro said that in Cuba’s new society 
‘there must be only one interest—not inter- 
est of groups or classes, but collective 
interest.’ ” 





An Erosion of Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


plete deception and betrayal of the the following article which appeared in 
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the New York Herald Tribune of July 
30, 1961. 

The author, Ralph McGill, has point- 
ed the serious ethical decay that has 
set into our American system which we 
characterize as free enterprise. His 
comments are cogent and should remind 
us all that we—no more than Rome— 
are not immune to moral decadence. 

The article follows: 

AN EROSION OF VALUES 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Pope John’s recent encyclical, like those 
of his predecessors, is an attempt to supply 
the ethics of Roman Catholic belief and 
teaching to a world in change. He thereby 
illustrates one of the strengths of his 
church. It can act in this field from a cen- 
tral authority. 

The. world is changing and the bishops 

and priests of the Roman communion, at 
least, have been told to face this fact and 
to act to meet the changes. 
_ Pope John spelled out the fact that even 
in the past 2 decades, a mere 20 years, there 
have been “profound transformations, both 
in the internal structure’ of each political 
community and in the mutual relation- 
ships.”’ 

No sensible man can deny this truth, yet 
a shocking number ignore it. 

In the years of change the values of 
Western civilization have seriously deterio- 
rated. 

Many leaders in this country, religious 
and secular, are concerned with the erosion 
of values. Pope John mentioned the “laws 
of the market.” We have seen in recent 
revelations that the marketplace has not 
been allowed to determine values. Price 
fixing has for years defeated the forces of 
supply and demand in the market. The 
electrical and drug companies are merely 
two of the segments of our economic life 
which have done grievous harm to the image 
of the American competitive system. 

Business monopoly hunter, Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER, has, for example, publicized a drug 
called Metricorten which is sold to druggists 
for 18 cents a tablet to retail at 30 cents a 
tablet, when the total costs of production, 
including manufacture, bottling and pack- 
aging, is only 1.5 cents per table. Arthritic 
patients sometimes use 100 of these tablets 
a month at a price of $30 against a production 
cost of $1.50. In the field of tranquilizers, 
one of the more popular is sold in Germany, 
England, and Austria for less than half the 
US. price. 

American industries, which have filed 
guilty pleas to unethical practices in re- 
straint of trade, have played into the hands 
of the racketeers in labor—such as James R. 
Hoffa. 

There has been another unhappy byprod- 
uct. A large company, no matter how honor- 
able, is suspect in the eyes of many because 
of the rigging of market prices by a few. 
There is, without question, a very pressing 
reason for the public, management, and labor 
to find a way to work together for the bene- 
fit of the Nation and its people. To say so 
is to be trite. But unless this can be done, 
there will be and should be, more and more 
Government control. 

Our basketball and television scandals; the 
revelation of corruption in local govern- 
ments, and the general cynicism of the cult 
of the fast buck, are a part of an overall pic- 
ture which does, indeed, tall attention to the 
timeliness of Pope John’s call for an in- 
creased sense of values and personal respon- 
sibility. 

American military conversation always 
gets around to the invasion of Cuba. This 
wes a U.S. sponsored operation, but it was 
not directed by our military staffs. It was 
botched. 
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Nonetheless, the belief is that the White 
House and the Chiefs of Staff learned valu- 
able lessons. They became aware of an ab- 
sence of coordination. They also discovered 
the imperative need for proficiency in such 
movements of troops, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

One of our military men said: “Cuba will 
be a long-term asset because of what we 
learned. It was to us what Narvik was to the 
British at the outset of the Second World 
War—an overall shock. It made necessary 
a complete reevaluation. It brought down 
the bungling government of Neville Cham- 
berlain and produced a more effective Na- 
tional coalition with Winston Churchill as 
Prime Minister.” 

The Kennedy administration, moving 
slowly and carefully, is making changes 
which the Cuban failure indicated as neces- 
sary. 

The past administration was obsessed with 
the issue of inflation. It was, admittedly, a 
serious problem. The quickest way to save 
was to deplete the army and airborne troop 
contingents. Now, at a greater cost, we are 
forced to step up the draft and rebuild 
them. There will, of necessity, be more 
spending. 

One of the greatest hypocrisies of our time 
is the demand by the right wing conserva- 
tives that the Nation be strong enough to 
meet any challenge—but that it not spend 
money. There are urgings that we surpass 
the Russians in strength—but that we lower 
taxes and not increase Government spend- 
ing. 

What we must do cannot be done with 
mirrors—we will need to use money. 





Address by the Honorable Francis E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, to the Ala- 
bama American Legion State Conven- 
tion, Huntsville, Ala., July 22, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, I include therein a very re- 
markable speech by a great and good 
American. Mr. Speaker, every time I 
get anything good, I like to take it to 
Alabama in our beloved Southland. The 
other day, another great soldier and a 
great American, Reg Albritton, of Cam- 
den, Wilcox County, Ala., and who is the 
commander of the Alabama American 
Legion, asked me to see if I could get the 
Honorable Francis WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, to address the 
Alabama American Legion State Con- 
vention at Huntsville, Ala. And I suc- 
ceeded in doing just that. 

I wish all of you could know Reg Al- 
britton. Not only Reg Albritton and his 
lovely wife, but all of the Albrittons. His 
father was our probate judge in this 
county. His grandfather was our sheriff 
for many, many long years. Cliff Albrit- 
ton was also our probate judge. Will 
Albritton is the postmaster at Camden, 
Ala. .So, you see, I have known them 
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always. Wilcox County is one of the 
greatest counties in this Nation and I 
love every drop of Albritton blood there 
is in the world. 

I was so pleased, Mr. Speaker, when 
this great friend of yours and mine, one 
of the greatest Representatives in this 
Nation, said he would address the Amer- 
ican Legion in Huntsville. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, without a doubt, every man in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
they represent every human being in 
America, loves and respects this man 
that comes from north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, from the great State of 
Pennsylvania. He has done such a good 
job. And while he has not been here, 
Mr. Speaker, quite as long as our great 
Speaker, Sam Raysurn, he has been in 
the Congress of the United States over 
a quarter of a century. As a matter of 
fact, it has been 30 years. I have been 
here almost that long. When I finish 
this term it will be almost 28 years. 

But, one of the great joys and pleas- 
ures, along with the sorrows we have 
all had here together, has been to have 
men like FrRANcIS WALTER. He is truly, 
Mr. Speaker, a Rock of Gibraltar. Of 
course, he, like so many others that have 
been here so long, has not been as well 
lately as he used to be. But what a 
great job he has done. I have seen him 
when you were weary presiding, when 
you have asked him to take the chair, to 
wade through it for hours and days, and 
his decisions were so fine and so fair. I 
have never heard a man in the Congress 
of the United States criticize the deci- 
sions he has to make. And, of course, 
some of them are vei y unpleasant. No- 
body knows this better than you, Mr. 
Sam. 

Well, he is a great and he is a@ good 
man. He has notified his district and 
you and all of us that he will retire vol- 
untarily from the Congress when this 
session is over. 

How I hope he will change his mind, 
and I think if we would all get after him 
and we would all pray that the Great and 
Good One would give his health back, 
that he might stay. Because if there 
ever was a time we need men, it is now. 
I know of no better man, no better 
statesman, no better lawyer, no better 
American, than the great man that I had 
the joy and the pleasure of introducing 
at Huntsville, Ala: 

I talked about him a good deal. We 
had over a hundred people from the 
First Congressional District in Alabama, 
that I have the great honor to repre- 
sent and have represented so long. 

Well, Reg Albritton introduced me, 
and he said so many good things that I 
was a little bit embarrassed, but I had 
no trouble in telling that great audience 
at Huntsville, Ala., the place where the 
Redstone Arsenal is, the great Dr. von 
Braun, another great American like 
FRANCIS WALTER that has done such an 
outstanding job is there, and it was just 
so easy to talk about FrRANcIS WALTER. 
We had another great man there and 
they had been in the Legion and in the 
war fighting together to save this coun- 
try, and that was Congressman Joe 
Starnes, who used to say, “So long here 
Mr. Speaker.” And I just wish you could 
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have heard what Congressman FRANCIS 
WALTER said off of the cuff, about this 
great Alabamian, Joe Starnes. 

It seems they met after we took Ger- 
many and Francis says that when he ran 
into Joe Starnes, Joe was fuming and 
fretting and he said, “Joe, what is the 
matter?” He said, ““We have been wait- 
ing here 3 days for these Russians to 
come and get the honor of taking Ger- 
many, when we did it.” Well, it went 
on and on, but maybe we can get FRANCIS 
to tell us the story or maybe Joe Starnes. 
I do not know, but I tell you it was 
interesting. 

Another great friend of yours was 
there. A brother to one of your and 
my best friends, Col. Walter Ernest, and 
his wife. He had been commander of 
Alabama’s American Legion a long, long 
time ago. 

Mrs. Walter W. Andrews, of Jackson, 
Ala., was there. This is a young woman 
that I think has done as much for the 
American Legion as anyone on earth. 
Not only at home, but here and all over 
this Nation. 

Last but not least, we had another 
great and good man and hard worker 
there. His name is Bow Gunn and he 
was shooting with both barrels in every 
way in making Francis Walter and all 
of us enjoy our unforgettable trip. Then 
that sparkling secretary of the Legion 
from Montgomery, Mrs. Paul K. McGin- 
nis, was all over the place doing every- 
thing she could for all of us. Not a one 
of Reg Albritton’s staff who did not go 
all out. 


And then Charlie Harris from Mobile, 
with many other great people from our 
first district were all there, and they had 
the joy and pleasure of hearing the great 
speech, Mr. Speaker, that I am going to 
put in the Recorp this morning. I wish 
I had the names of all of the wonderful 
men and women who sat there and 
thrilled and thrilled the same as I did 
in hearing this great statesman, Con- 
gressman FRANCIS WALTER, make his 
speech that I believe will go down in 
history. 

I am going to order 10,009 copies of 
this speech. I want to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, to read it and every rman in this 
House to read it. I am going to send 
not only President John Kennedy a copy 
of this speech, but all of the Cabinet 
Members and I am going to send it to 
thet great American, the father of the 
President of the United States, and also 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Honorable Robert Kennedy. 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy used to be Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, where 
he did such a good job, when I was on 
the Merchant Marine Committee and I 
came in contact with him daily. Every- 
body knows what a good job he did. 

The information that is in this speech 
by Congressman Francis WALTER, it 
seems to me, certainly every man in the 
Congress should know it and I wish 
every man, woman and child in America 
could know it. I wish you would give 
me a list Mr. Speaker, or any of the 
other Congressmen in this great House 
where I have so many friends that I love 
and respect, would give me a list of 


the different people back home in their 
districts from Maine to Mexico, where 
I could send this speech’ by this great 
American. I do not think I have ever 
heard a better delivery. While I thought 
FRANCIS WALTER was not well, but broth- 
er, when he started to talking about 
America, and when he started to talking 
about Communists and Russia, I tell 
you he rose to the heights and so did 
we. I wish everyone could have heard 
the applause and could have seen the 
men and women, the men that saved 
this world, the American Legion, stand 
up and cheer and scream and holler and 
applaud Congressman FRANCIS WALTER 
of the great State of Pennsylvania. 

It was a great evening there and how 
I wish all of you could have been there. 
It is something I will always remember 
and never forget. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
insert this great speech by FRANCIS 
WALTER in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that will go all over this land and in 
every library in this Nation and many 
foreign libraries. I believe it will do a 
lot of good. 

I am going to send it to all of the 
Cabinet members. I believe it will be as 
helpful to them as it was to me. And, 
I will say again, it was one of the most 
inspiring speeches I have ever heard in 
all of my long life. 

God bless FRANCIS WALTER and his 
work and the Alabama American Legion 
and all those great men and women, and 
all of the men in every part of the service 
that did so much to save America. 
There is no way to ever repay them for 
what they have done. 

The speech follows: 

AppRESS BY HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE ALABAMA AMERICAN 
LEGION STATE CONVENTION, HUNTSVILLE, 
ALA., JULY 22, 1961 
Last November, 81 of the world’s 87 Red 

Fascist parties met in Moscow to plot the 

final destruction of freedom—to draw up 

plans for bringing the whole world under 
their totalitarian domination. On Decem- 

ber 5, 1960, they unanimously adopted a 

20,000 word statement, as they called it. 

This statement was then published in Soviet 

Russian journals, in international Com- 

munist organs, and also in periodicals of 

various national Communist parties. In the 

United States, it has appeared in the party’s 

monthly journal, Political Affairs, and has 

asg been published in pamphlet form by 
one of the two major publishing houses of 
tke Communist Party, New Century Pub- 

lishers in New York City. It sells for 25 

cents. 

This is probably the most dangerous 25- 
cent document ever to appear in print, for it 
is, fundamentally, the Communists’ master 
plan for taking over the world. It outlines 
the basic strategy they are to use in the 
years immediately ahead, the tactics they 
are to put into effect in different areas of 
the world to bring into reality the perverted, 
more than 100-year-old dream of Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels—a dream that fre- 
quently occupied the twisted minds of Lenin 
and Stalin and so obviously preoccupies 
Khrushchev’s mind today. 

As the document itself states, it is 
binding on every Communist party and 
every Communist in the world. It tells 
them what they are to do and how they are 
to do it. It also proclaims that all Com- 
munist parties recognize the Soviet Com- 
munist Party as their boss and that what 
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it does—which is another way of saying what 
it commands—is to be followed by them. 
There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it. 

Even if we did not have a judicial finding, 
in the recent Supreme Court decision on 
the Internal Security Act, that the U.S. Com- 
munist Party is an agent of the Soviet Un- 
ion, completely controlled and dominated 
by it, this document—the declaration of the 
Communists themselves—would be proof of 
the point, if any further proof is needed 
after all these years. 

The document reveals that “peaceful co- 
existence,” as the Communists preach it to 
the non-Communist world, is a complete 
fraud. It states bluntly that “peaceful co- 
existence is a policy of mobilizing the 
masses and launching vigorous action” 
against the United States and every other 
anti-Communist nation and that peaceful 
coexistence “implies intensification of the 
struggle of all the Communist Parties” for 
the triumph of communism, 

Shall Communists use force and violence 
and internal revolution to seize power in 
their native lands? Yes, says the Kremlin 
and all the other 80 Communist parties, if 
the decadent bourgeoisie—which is their 
term for us—do not surrender without a 
fight. 

Inasmuch as you all know that many 25- 
cent, and 5-cent and 10-cent pamphlets out- 
lining basic Communist plans have been pub- 
lished before, you may wonder why I say that 
this one is the most dangerous ever to appear 
in print. The reason is that, in the past, 
such pamphlets usually outlined dreams or 
very long-range plans and hopes that saw 
no chance of realization in the very near 
future. This one is different. Today, the 
Communists, as they say in it, see victory 
as not far off, as something they may grasp 
before many more years have gone by. They 
claim in this document that the world bal- 
ance of power has already changed—and in 
their favor. 

Whether we agree with this or not—and I, 
for one, do not—we must face the fact that 
their power is greater than it has ever been 
before, that they dominate and control more 
territory and people than at any time in 
their history, and also that they wield 
greater influence on governments and peo- 
ples not under their control than at any 
time in the past. 

The total, unending war between com- 
munism and freedom has entered its final, 
crisis stage. Before too long, its outcome 
may well be decided once and for all, the 
scales definitely tipped one way or another. 
For this reason, this pamphlet may be Mos- 
cow’s final battle order and thus the most 
dangerous of any published under its 
auspices. 

As I have indicated, many things of vital 
importance to world communism are treat- 
ed in the Moscow declaration of December 
1960. Too many, in fact, for us to consider 
them today. There is one matter in this 
statement, however, that deserves our at- 
tention because, to the best of my recol- 
lection, it has never before appeared in a 
major international Communist directive. 
Its appearance in the Moscow statement is, 
therefore, of special significance. I quote 
from the statement: 


“In our time conditions are particularly 
favorable for vigorously exposing anticom- 
munism and winning the broadest sections 
of the working masses for Communist ideas. 
It is indispensable to wage a resolute strug- 
gle against anticommunism—that poison 
weapon which the bourgeoisie uses to fence 
off the masses from socialism.” 

What does this mean to us—to you, to 
me, to every American? As members of 
the American Legion which, for years, has 
been in the forefront of anticommunism, 
we know that our organization has always 
becn a prime target of the Communist Party, 
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its fronts, fellow travelers and dupes. We 
know that these attacks will continue, that 
we will be smeared and vilified, and unending 
efforts made to destroy the legion’s effec- 
tiveness as long as we continue to vigorous- 
ly oppose Red treason. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I am also only too fa- 
miliar with Communist Party efforts to de- 
stroy its ememies. The party has sought 
to discredit the committee, its chairmen, 
and everyone of its members since the very 
year the committee was created—in 1938. 
The Communist Party has never left any 
doubt about the fact that it considers the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to be 
* its major enemy in the United States. 

Point 3 of the 12-point platform adopted by 
the Communist Party at its last national con- 
vention called for the abolition of the “witch- 
hunting” Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. As far as the U.S. Communist Party is 
concerned, the need to destroy the committee 
took second place only to major international 
issues that are vital to the aims and interests 
of the Soviet Union. Destruction of the com- 
mittee was given first priority among all 
Communist Party demands having to do with 
the internal affairs of the United States. 

Though neither the comimttee nor the 
American Legion is a stranger to Communist 
smear campaigns, the point I want to empha- 
size is that the statements concerning anti- 
communism in the Moscow declaration mean 
that the world Communist movement now 
considers itself so powerful that it can go 
about systematically destroying all anti- 
Communists, all those who stand in the way 
of its program of global conquest, all those 
who are its enemies. 

And because Moscow has made it more 
than clear, over and over again in recent 
years, that the United States is the major 
obstacle to its plans for world domination 
and, therefore, its No. 1 enemy, it follows 
that anti-Communists in the United States 
rate as the prime enemies not only of the 
U.S. Communist Party, but of Communists 
everywhere—and that they are to be de- 
stroyed at all costs. 

It means, further, that attacks on all anti- 
Communist governmental bodies, organiza- 
tions and individuals in this country will 
now be stepped up greatly. The Communist 
Party will make every effort to destroy each 
and every anti-Communist individual and 
organization, or at least render them power- 
less to impede in any way the Red totalitar- 
ian advance. 

Students of communism know that it is 
very seldom that a completely new objec- 
tive, strategy or tactic is adopted at a Com- 
munist gathering on the national or inter- 
national level. This is because Communists 
are complete pragmatists and adapt their 
‘actions to conditions as they develop. Com- 
pletely new conditions on the national and 
international stage do not develop overnight 
or over a period of a few days—while Com- 
munists are meeting in a convention or 
other gathering. For this reason, official 
Communist statements such as convention 
resolutions and the Moscow Declaration of 
1960, are usually no more than formaliza- 
tions of tactics which the Communists have 
been following for some time in view of 
existing conditions, and which they believe 
can be effectively pursued in the future, at 
least until such time as there are again 
significant changes in world or national 
conditions. 

For this reason, the Moscow st<tement 
about anticommunism did not mark the very 
beginning of the Communist intensified at- 
tack on anti-Communists. It was rather a 
formal and authoritative endorsement of 
what the Communists had actually been do- 
ing for some time in the past—and an order 
that it be continued. 
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We saw the Communist stepped-up cam- 
Ppaign against the committee in San Fran- 
cisco little over a year ago—months before 
the Moscow declaration—when the party in- 
stigated full-scale student rioting in the 
course of the committee’s hearings in that 
city. The day after the riot, the committee 
recalled to the witness stand a man who had 
himself joined the Communist Party as a 
college student back in 1933. This man, 
Karl Prussion, had spent 26 years in the 
Communist apparatus, the last dozen of 
them prior to the summer of 1959, I am glad 
to say, as an undercover operative of the 
FBI. 

In response to a question, Mr. Prussion, on 
the basis of his 26 years’ experience in the 
Communist Party, made the following state- 
ment about why the Communist Party had 
staged the riot: 

“Well, at all times one of the major tar- 
gets, and at this time, of course, the major 
target, of the Communist Party, is their in- 
tense, fervent desire to abolish the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities because the 
committee, they feel, is the biggest stum- 
bling block that they have at this time in 
their effort to break out in a full-fledged 
Communist operation of peaceful methods 
and violent methods in their efforts to over- 
throw our Government by force and vio- 
lence.” 

We have seen further evidence of the party 
campaign to discredit the committee in a 
recently published paperbacked book called 
“The Un-Americans.” Ballantine Books, the 
publisher, made a first printing of approxi- 
mately 150,000 copies, and the book can 
now be found on newsstands and on drug- 
store book counters, as well as in bookshops, 
in all parts of the country. This book, 
which has been in preparation for some 
time, was written by Frank J. Donner, an 
attorney, who has been identified as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party by three wit- 
nesses who have testified before the com- 
mittee, and who invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when he himself appeared before the 
committee June 1956 and was questioned 
about his membership in the conspiracy. 
In a subsequent appearance before the com- 
mittee in March 1959, he denied that he 
had been a member of the party since the 
time of his 1956 appearance, but refused to 
say whether or not he had resigned tech- 
nical membership in the party. 

In giving the sources of the numerous 
lies about the committee contained in his 
book and in acknowledging assistance re- 
ceived in writing it, Donner states that he 
is “under heavy obligation” to one Bertram 
Edises. Edises is another attorney who has 
been identified as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, was a witness in the San Fran- 
cisco hearings and had to be forcibly ejected 
from the hearing room because of his dis- 
ruptive behavior. 

Despite the obvious Communist source of 
this vicious book about the committee, the 
Communist Party apparently had no trouble 
in getting a major U.S. publishing firm to 
come out with a fantastically large first 
printing of it. 

This, I am afraid, is a foretaste of what 
is to come. There will be more attacks on 
the committee and, importantly, more and 
more vicious attacks on everyone who stands 
in the way of the Communist Party. 

The Communist-serving Nation magazine 
has recently published an attack on the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, written by one Fred 
J. Cook, who had previously written a simi- 
lar smear attack for the Nation magazine on 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
outstanding director, J. Edgar Hoover, and 
who has also, in that same magazine, gone 
to the defense of Alger Hiss and William 
Remington and has done his best to discredit 
Boris Morros who, for years, risked his life 
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as a counterspy for the United States in an 
international Communist espionage appara- 
tus. 

Most of us realize that the CIA is not per- 
fect and that it has been guilty of some 
costly blunders. An intelligent and patriotic 
American, however, would conclude from 
this that, in our country’s interest, it needs 
improvement—but certainly not destruction. 

There are other disturbing developments. 
Recently, one of our liberal magazines fea- 
tured an attack on the national defense 
strategy seminars which, since 1958, have 
been held in numerous parts of the country 
under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Defense. These seminars, which have gen- 
erally lasted 2 or 3 days, have been designed 
to give reserve military personnel knowledge 
of the true nature of the war in which we are 
now engaged with the forces of world com- 
munism. They have been the result of a 
national security council decision to mobilize 


all branches of Government in «2? cold war 
struggle. 
The speakers featured a s@ seminars, 


for the most part, have bee. vciversity pro- 
fessors and persons recogni i not only in 
this country, but abroad as well in many 
cases, as authorities on one phase or another 
of communism, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, Red China, unconventional war- 
fare and other subjects which our military, 
both active and reserve, must understand if 
they are to contribute fully to the defense 
and preservation of these United States. 

Through these seminars, many thousands 
of military personnel have been given an 
education on communism and its uncon- 
ventional warfare techniques that they 
would not have otherwise received. These 
seminars have done a tremendous amount 
of good. There can be no question about 
the fact that they have contributed greatly 
to our overall security. 

Yet, just last week, they were again at- 
tacked by a columnist in Washington and 
pictured as a threat, rather than an aid, 
to this country’s eventual victory over 
communism. 

Recently, too, some of our so-called best 
newspapers and magazines which, on their 
own, have never done a thing to expose 
Communist operations and organizations in 
this country, have taken to exposing anti- 
Communist groups which, whether or not 
they are perfect, are, to the best of their 
knowledge and ability, contributing what 
they can to this Nation’s eventual victory 
over communism. 

Again, we come to the question: What 
does this mean to you and to me? 

It can mean only one thing to us as free 
Americans dedicated to our country. It 
means that we will not take this attack 
lying down. It means that, as our enemies 
move in on us for what they hope is the 
final kill, we will launch a counterattack, 
that we will press the fight against them 
until they, rather than we, are the defeated. 

I have noted with pleasure that just about 
a@ week ago the Alabama House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a bill creating a State 
Committee on Un-American Activities. This 
is one response to the challenge; and one I 
endorse wholeheartedly. There is a need for 
more committees of this kind on the State 
level. 

Our best defense against the Communist 
attack is comprehensive knowledge of how 
it is being carried out, its strategy and tac- 
tics, and the identity of the agents who are 
implementing it under the guidance of the 
Communist master conspirators in the 
Kremlin. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee alone cannot give 
the American people of our 50 States the 
knowledge of local Communist activity 
which they must have if they are to play the 
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role they should play as American citizens 
in this struggle. It is far too great a task 
for two relatively small Federal committees. 
They need help on the State level. 

I would like to state here that I have no 
quarrel with those who say that the most 
important element of the struggle in which 
we are engaged involves our foreign policy 
and foreign Communist forces. This, I be- 
lieve, is plain enough for all of us to see. 
But it is also true that the U.S. Communist 
Party is a part of Moscow’s army, that it is 
carrying on the same basic attack on the 
United States within our borders that foreign 
Communist forces are waging against us 
from without, and that its activities are 
carefully coordinated by the Kremlin with 
those of all its other troops. 

For too long, too many opinionmakers in 
this country—because of their smug ignor- 
ance of the U.S. party and its operations— 
have been blind to the extent to which it 
has adversely affected our foreign policy, to 
the very real contribution it has made to the 
creation of those foreign Communist forces 
which, even they admit, now threaten our 
very existence. 

© .r President has cxlled on us to ask not 
what we can get from our country, but what 
we can contribute to it. At a time such as 
this, when there is a threat of war in more 
than one part of the world—a war that will 
surely involve the United States; at a time 
when missile bases are being built in Cuba, 
what greater contribution can a citizen make 
than that of full participation as a com- 
batant in the cold war, on the side of his 
country and the cause of freedom? 

But such full participation by all Amer- 
icans, which we all know is needed, is im- 
possible without knowledge of internal Com- 
munist operations along with an under- 
standing of Communist activities abroad. 
The U.S. Communist Party, as well as the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
Communist Party of Red China, and the 
Communist Party of Cuba, has been assigned 
a vital role by Moscow in the war it is wag- 
ing to destroy the United States. The U.S. 
conspiracy must be fought, too. To ignore 
its operations and give it free rein could have 
the most serious consequences. The Amer- 
ican people must be made to understand 
that this Communist war is total, involving 
both internal and international policy, in- 
ternal and international Communists, and 
internal and international anti-Communists. 
The attack is both from within and without. 
The counterattack must be the same. 

This is why State committees are import- 
ant. This is why we should have more of 
them. This is why I urge all of you to sup- 


. port the creation of such a committee here 


in Alabama. It is also why the national 
defense strategy seminars, which have 
pointed out the interrelationship of the 
US. Communist Party with Communist 
forces abroad, are so important. It is why 
they are needed. It is why the attack on 
them must be fought and their continuation 
assured. 

The orders have come from Moscow for our 
native traitorous Reds to destroy you and 
me, the Legion, the committee, and every 
other American truly dedicated to freedom— 
and who therefore is, by that very fact, a 
vigorous, hard-hitting anti-Communist. The 
Kremlin has challenged us. It has thrown 
down its gantlet before us. 

As a member of the American Legion, as a 
Member of the Congress, and as a fellow 
American citizen, I call on you to respond 
to this challenge in the American way—by 
accepting it without hesitation, calmly, with 
confidence and determination: I urge you to 
renew and to intensify the American Legion’s 
fight against communism, to go all-out in 
your defense and support of other anti-Com- 
munists—whether group or individual, gov- 
ernmental or private—and I urge you to re- 
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fuse to back down from this challenge until 
the Communists, and not we, are the van- 
quished. 

Make no mistake about it, it is our necks 
or theirs. Moscow means what it says— 
and so does its U.S. agents. They will get 
you—unless you get them. They will get 
all anti-Communists, unless the anti-Com- 
munists band together and launch a well- 
planned, concerted counteroffensive and 
carry it out to a successful conclusion. 
They will also get the United States as a 
Nation, and then all of us—or at least those 
of us who are still living—will be their 
slave laborers, if we don’t stop them first. 

This is the reality we face. These are 
the true issues. I am confident that you 
will face up to them, that you will not seek 
refuge in the kind of escapism that charac- 
terizes too many opinionmakers and could 
be fatal not only to our country, but to 
civilization itself. 

Rather, as Americans and as veterans of 
other wars your country has fought, you will 
not only accept this challenge, but you will 
also accept only one solution to it—victory, 
the defeat of those who would destroy us. 





Mercy Is Watchword of U.N. Children’s 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
editorial was published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch entitled 
“Mercy Is Watchword of U.N. Children’s 
Fund.” The editorial relates to the 
splendid activities of this outstanding 
humanitarian organization, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mercy Is» WaTCHWoRD OF U.N. CHILDREN’S 
FuND 

One of the most effective, thoug*: less 
spectacular welfare organizations function- 
ing in world affairs is now in assembly at 
United Nations headquarters in New York 
City. It is the executive board of the chil- 
dren’s fund, generally conceded to be the 
least political group of the U.N. Among its 
members are Communists, neutralists, and 
delegates from the democratic nations of 
the West, who have been working for hu- 
manity for 15 years. 

Maurice Pate, executive secretary of the 
organization, explained to some of the new 
Officials that the children’s fund has had 
“two rather distinct careers.” For the first 
4 years it worked as an emergency relief 
operation, serving youthful victims of World 
War II. In the most challenging statement 
to come out of the Assembly, it was an- 
nounced that the next 10 years will be even 
more difficult, if world tension increases. 

This organization of mercy fears for the 
safety of children in the difficult times that 
may be ahead. If*nations clash and cities 
and homes are destroyed, children, as the 
weakest “participants” in any war or up- 
heaval will bear the brunt of the interna- 
tional madness. Their:problems range from 
the shortage of food to the cruelest forms 
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of violence. Disease, hunger, lack of shel- 
ter or protection are the lot of many chil- 
dren in war-stricken areas. 

For the constructive side of the picture, 
the delegates reported that the fund has, 
during both war and peace, carried on its 
work of mercy almost literally to the ends of 
the earth, furnishing food, shelter, medicine, 
and medical skill to many a stricken area 
as fast as they can be sent. It carries on a 
campaign against disease, crime and the hor- 
rors of savage lands which already has saved 
millions of lives. 





Cuba’s Planned Economy Another Exam- 
ple of Failure of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in every 
country where communism has been able 
to take over, we find misery, hunger, and 
poverty rampant among the people. 
What a tragic comedy is being played 
out on our very doorstep in Cuba. Here, 
many people supported Castro in the 
belief that he would make it possible for 
them to secure a better life only to learn, 
too late, that they traded freedom for 
slaevry and not plenty, but more abject 
poverty has been their reward. Only 
Castro and his palace guard have gained 
ease and comfort through the revolution. 
Across the stage he struts, well fed, ap- 
plauded by the master from the Kremlin, 
reaping materialistic rewards for him- 
self, while the people starve. Can there 
be any more glaring example of the fail- 
ure of planned economy? Only freemen 
are able to build and maintain a nation 
in which the people have the opportunity 
to gain a better life. In this connection, 
I would like to call attention to a perti- 
nent editorial from the Dallas Time 
Herald: ~ 

HunGrRY CuBA 

You’d think any system that is carefully 
planned should work better than one that 
is not. 

Some people think that applies to the 
economy. 

But Cuba’s planned economy is a good ex- 
ample of the fallacy of such thinking. 

Cuba has a great deal of good land capable 
of producing a wide variety of crops plus 
considerable grazing land for livestock. 
Fidel Castro promised the Cuban people 
better times. Many believed him. 

But now there are reports from Cuba of 
rioting over food shortages while vegetable 
crops stand in the fields, destroyed by rain, 
and the corn crop fails because of unsuit- 
able imported seed. Livestock is shipped to 
Russia, 

Castro has the land, the climate and the 
workers to produce ample food supplies for 
Cuba. But his planned economy fails. And 
he blames Cuban hunger on “Yankee im- 
perialism” he says is trying to starve his 
people. 

Planning is a wonderful thing. Everybody 
should plan, 

But the trouble is that in a planned 
economy one group does the planning and 
expects another group to produce according 
to those plans—which are not necessarily 
based on either sound reasoning or the best 
interests of the people. 
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Comments on Foreign Aid of Dr. Elgin 
Groseclose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a letter 
and statement I received from Dr. Elgin 
Groseclose, which make timely reading 
in view of the perplexity as well as great 
interest of so many Americans with re- 
gard to the foreign aid legislation which 
is now before the Congress. Here is the 
thinking of the president of Welfare of 
the Blind, Inc., a Christian agency for 
the sightless of the Middle East. It views 
the old problem from a new angle as 
far as I am concerned: 

WELFARE OF THE BLIND, INC. 
Hon. Tuomas M. PELty, 
House of Represenatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGrRErssMAN: Knowing of your 
interest in the foreign aid program, I thought 
I might write you regarding its effect upon 
the operations of this organization. 

Welfare of the Blind is a small organiza- 
tion organized in 1956 to minister to the 
sightless of the Middle East. We are the first 
American agency to provide teachers to the 
blind in this region where there are an esti- 
mated half million blind. Since 1957 we 
have been supporting one teacher in a school 
for the blind in Isfahan, and we also partially 
support two teachers of the blind in Bethle- 
hem, Jordan. 

Recently, I have been advised by our board 
member in charge of solicitations that an 
increasingly frequent response to our appeals 
is that “We are already giving enough to the 
needy overseas through our taxes, and cannot 
contribute to your work.” 

Church leaders who are so fervently sup- 
porting the foreign aid program should real- 
ize that an important effect of aid by Govern- 
ment is to transfer responsibility for dis- 
charge of the individual’s moral obligation 
from the individual to the Government, and 
to dry up the sources of income for the 
churches and voluntary agencies ministering 
to the needs of the less fortunate overseas. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELGIN GROSECLOSE, 
President. 





ForEIGN Amp AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


While we are instructed by Scripture to 
“do good unto all men, especially unto 
them of the household of faith” (Galatians, 
VI, 10) Christian people fall into error when 
they urge that this obligation be discharged 
through the mechanism of government and 
by the coercion of taxation, rather than 
through the operation of individual con- 
science in the form of freewill gifts and 
by means of voluntary agencies and the 
churches and their missionary societies. 

The question of appropriate instrumental- 
ity must always be important. In the first 
place, distributing philanthropy through 
government channels is highly expensive 
since Government salary scales are twice to 
three times those of missionary and philan- 
thropic agencies. Moreover, experience has 
shown that Government officials are not able 
to reach down into the areas and conditions 
- greatest need as are the voluntary agen- 
cies, 

The second objection is the constitu- 
tionality of the procedure. We can main- 
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tain our American system only by close 
adherence to law and the procedures set 
up thereby. Nowhere in the Constitution 
is there on for collecting taxes as 
philanthropy to other peoples and, indeed, 
leading authorities on constitutional law, 
such as Justice Story long ago pointed out 
that while the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution may be used to justify aid to 
citizens of the State (since they are con- 
tributors to the revenues of the State through 
taxation) there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution, express or implied, through which 
taxes may be leved to assist individuals of 
foreign governments or the foreign govern- 
ments themselves. The law under which aid 
has been appropriated has always made clear 
that the theory is not one of philanthropy 
but one of self-defense and national se- 
curity. 

Finally, it would appear immoral for in- 
dividuals, having upon their conscience the 
need to dispense charity to foreigners, to 
insist that this burden be borne by everyone 
through taxation, including persons who may 
not feel this sense of charity, as well as by 
impersonal corporations to which a con- 
science cannot be imputed. 

A further objection to the foreign aid pro- 
gram on religious grounds is that the for- 
eign aid program, curiously for a Christian 
people, follows an anti-Christian and Marxist 
teaching. Foreign aid is expressed in terms 
of money, production, and materialism. The 
theory of foreign aid is that by administra- 
tion of money and techniques a society can 
be reformed. Christian teaching is the direct 
opposite, that reform comes from within. 
Karl Marx held that societies are changed 
from without and that individuals change, 
not from within but rather in accordance 
with their external environment through 
things material. Foreign aid is based upon 
this theory. 

It is suggested that Christians concerned 
for the foreign aid program read carefully 
the lesson of chapter VI in the Gospel of St. 
John. In that Gospel is told the story of the 
feeding of the multitude, and many people 
unfortunately stop there without reading on 
to discover that the important thing which 
our Lord emphasized was that the real 
hunger of people, to which we must minister 
as Christians, is the spiritual hunger. Jesus 
instructed his disciples to “labor not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” He 
said further, “Your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness and are dead. This is the 
bread which cometh down from Heaven.” 
Our Lord was implicitly warning his disciples 
from being diverted into feeding people with 
earthly bread and failing to satisfy their 
hunger for spiritual bread. This is the great 
error of the foreign aid program in that it 
attempts to meet the world’s problems 
through bread made from grain rather than 
bread which is the Truth. 





Let Us Hope That the Kremlin Does Not 
Make War Over Berlin Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond is one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished po’ttical commentators. I 
think he expresses the attitude of all 
thinking Americans in the following ar- 
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ticle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on July 30, 1961: 
Wuat Do You Hear Now, K.? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—It would be intriguing, in- 
deed, to know what the Soviet Embassy is 
now reporting to Moscow in the wake of 
President Kennedy’s address to the Nation 
on defending West Berlin—and the instant 
response of the country and the Congress. 

Now that Mr. Menshikov is no longer in 
our midst (he is en route to the USS.R.), 
with the Ambassador’s aids correct his dan- 
gerously misinformed assurances that the 
American people will not stand by their 
commitments? 

It is to be hoped that they will repair his 
mistakes because there is a dangerous paral- 
lel between Mr. Menshikov’s false informa- 
tion to his Premier from Washington and an- 
other diplomat’s false information to his 
Fuehrer from London. 

Said Mikhail A. Menshikov, Nikita 
Khrushchev’s Ambassador to the United 
States: “When the chips are down, the 
American people will not fight for Berlin.” 

Said Joachim von Ribbentrop, Adolf Hit- 
ler’s Ambassador to Great Britain: “The 
British will not fight for Poland.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop had been made Am- 
bassador to Britain despite his lack of 
qualifications. Those who knew him well 
saw him as “incompetent and lazy, vain, and 
arrogant.” Nevertheless he was appointed 
by Hitler on the ground that Ribbentrop 
knew many highly placed British. (As 
Goering remarked at the time, “The dif- 
ficulty is that the British know Ribben- 
trop.”) 

There is no evidence that Mr. Menshikov 
was sent to Washington because he knew 
highly placed Americans. And he has not 
come to know America or Americans through 
the years he has been here. 

It was only 2 weeks ago that he pro- 
nounced his monumental misconception 
that the American people would not fight 
for Berlin. 

And, now, it is to be hoped that the So- 
viet Embassy is transmitting a different 
story to Moscow and that Mr. Khrushchev 
is pondering these words of President Ken- 
nedy: “We cannot and will not permit the 
Communists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force.” 

It was obviously Mr. Menshikov’s judg- 
ment that, even if the President wishes to 
be firm, the country would be divided and 
hesitant. 

So divided and so hesitant: 

That President Kennedy’s total firmness 
was unqualifiedly supported by all of the 
leaders of both parties. 

That American public opinion and edi- 
torial opinion almost unanimously said, yes, 
fight if necessary. 

That before the ink is dry on the Soviet 
Embassy’s new reports to Moscow, Congress 
will have voted all the President’s increases 
in U.S. military strength—higher draft 
quotas, more reservists called to duty, a 
1 million man Army, more airlift, $3,247 
million more in the defense budget. 

When the chips are down, the American 
people will, if necessary, fight to defend West 
Berlin. 


And why? Because if the Soviets are per- 
mitted to take over West Berlin by bluster 
and blackmail, where next and what next? 
At stake is not just Berlin. At stake is the 
whole structure of the NATO Alliance and 
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Fortunately, unlike Ribbentrop’s false re- 
ports to Hitler, Menshikov’s false reports to 
Khrushchev are being proved false while 
there is still time to avert war. 

In view of the galvanic response to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s stand, there is now no rea- 
son for Premier Khrushchev to miscalculate 
American intentions. 

When the chips are down, the American 
Government and the American people will 
defend West Berlin by force if necessary. 

We hope that the Kremlin will not un- 
wisely make it necessary. 





Dallas Writer Hits Piracy by Air 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the feel- 
ing of the people of my section of the 
country is well stated by the following 
column written by one of our finest writ- 
ers, Lynn Landrum, whose column ap- 
pears daily in the Dallas News. Needless 
to say, I applaud Mr. Landrum’s position 
that the United States stop fooling with 
Castro’s antics and take strong and 
affirmative action to protect American 
lives and property: 

Prracy BY Am Must CEASE 
(By Lynn Landrum) 

Capture of an American airplane in the 
air is piracy. Cuba’s retention of the plane 
makes the piracy the act of the Castro Gov- 
ernment. The people of the United States 
are completely fed up with Castro. He is a 
buffoon, yes. He is a stooge, yes. But he has 
become a menace to everything good that we 
know in the Western Hemisphere. 

The President of this country should wire 
Castro: “You have 24 hours, beginning at 
noon today, to release Eastern Airlines 
Propjet No. (giving designation). (Signed) 
Kennedy.” 

At noon on the following day, if the ulti- 
matum is not complied with, Cuba ought to 
be under airtight blockade by air, sea, and 
undersea, 

The President of the United States then 
should address to every friendly Latin 
American country a message of review of 
the forbearance with which this country has 
dealt with Castro. 

If the blockade does not produce the re- 
lease of the plane immediately, together 
with an apology from Castro, the President 
of the United States should issue a warning 
of evacuation to a Cuban village 50 miles 
from Havana, After 24 hours, the village 
should be bombed. 

If that doesn’t do the job, then a further 
evacuation notice should be issued to.a sec- 
ond town 40 miles from Havana, and s0 on, 
town by town, with such air force as to be 
convincing even to a raving madman such 
as Castro appears at times to be. 

The United States freed Cuba more than 
60 years ago. The United States stood guard 
over the infant country for a term of years. 
The United States then cut the leading 
strings and set the Cuban Republic on its 
own feet to rule its own people according to 
their choice. 

Fcllowing that, the United States contin- 
ued a subsidy to the sugar industry of Cuba 
and kept hands off during the succession of 
revolutions that put Batista in and then 
threw him out. We know now that we made 
a mistake to sympathize with Castro. We 


ought to admit it. And we ought to realize 
that he can be dealt with only by force. 

We have to realize that what we say to 
Khrushchev is going to be interpreted in 
terms of what we do to Castro. We have 
taken enough of insult. We have turned 
the other cheek. We have bemeaned our- 
selves in the eyes of the whole world. Now 
we are confronted with impudent and con- 
temptuous piracy. 

Washington ought to wake up to the fact 
that our people have had enough. We want 
something done. We want it done swiftly, 
thoroughly, and firmly. Action is overdue. 


What do you think? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in this Nation find each 
year that we don’t know as much as we 
should about vital areas of the world. 
Once we thought that our educations 
were complete if we understood the tech- 
nology, culture, and history of the West- 
ern World. We know now, however, that 
there should be no boundaries on our 
understanding; we must have a work- 
ing knowledge of all nations and the 
people in those nations. 

Our institutions of higher learning 
have, therefore, an increasingly chal- 
lenging responsibility. They must cope 
with the new demands for technological 
training in our Nation while, at the same 
time, they attempt to broaden students’ 
knowledge of the world. Many univer- 
sities are already responding to this re- 
sponsibility. The Ford Foundation, for 
instance, has prepared a very helpful 
and timely study called “The University 
and World Affairs.” 

In my own home State, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University recently began 
preparations for a new venture which 
should be of significant help in promot- 
ing understanding of African nations. 
Dr. Nasrollah S. Fatemi, chairman of 
the university’s social science depart- 
ment, is now in Africa, making arrange- 
ments for a forthcoming African Insti- 
tute. Students who participate in the 
Institute will receive instruction from 
exchange professors with a deep under- 
standing of specific regions of Africa. 
Exchange students from Africa will also 
participate. 

‘The Institute is one of the programs 
now helping university students to over- 
come “Underdeveloped Understanding” 
of underdeveloped nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
two articles that outline the program 
underway at Fairleigh Dickinson. An 
article in the June 20 issue of the Herald- 
News (Passaic) describes the African In- 
stitute. University President Peter Sam- 
martino, in his annual report, describes 
the ‘overall emphasis given to world 
affairs Fairleigh Dickinson. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FaIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY PLANS 

Arrican INsTiITruTe To Strupy DEVELOPING 

NATIONS 


‘TEANECK.—As the result of the conclusion 
by Fairleigh Dickinson University officials 
that the future of the United States and of 
the free world depends on what we know 
about underdeveloped countries, the univer- 
sity has set up an African institute. 

Not to be confused with institutes of simi- 
lar name, the Fairleigh Dickinson project 
has been established on a permanent basis. 

The university’s role, professors and ad- 
ministrators believe, is to bring knowledge 
of underdeveloped nations to the public and 
to interpret the United States to these coun- 
tries. 

Underdeveloped knowledge of these places 
is risky, according to Dr. N. S. Fatemi, chair- 
man of Fairleigh Dickinson’s sociai science 
department, for in the race with Russia for 
world influence it is important to know the 
right people in each emerging nation. 

As one phase of the three-part institute 
the university will offer this fall both day 
and evening courses on Africa, three a week 
for day students, once a week for evening 
students. 

Part two of the setup will be the selection 
of 10 African students for Fairleigh Dickin- 
son scholarships. Dr. Fatemi will leave for 
an extensive African trip Friday to select the 
scholarship recipients who will come from 
10 different countries. 

Where possible, Dr. Fatemi plans to bring 
to the university African graduate students 
who, in addition to studying such courses as 
science, engineering, and mathematics, will 
act as teaching fellows. They will thus 
augment phase three of the institute. 

The exchange of scholars with African 
countries south_of the Sahara is part three 
of the institute, The goal of the university 
is to acquire at least two exchange pro- 
fessors, one from east Africa, one from west 
Africa. Only such men can give the real 
feelings of the area, Dr. Fatemi believes. He 
said there are not now more than three 
genuine African exchange professors in the 
United States. 

The African institute, it is hoped, will be 
a model at Fairleigh Dickinson for a south- 
east Asia institute and perhaps others. 
The importance of familiarizing students 
with the background and the current history 
of other sections of the world is recognized 
at the university where area studies on the 
Far East, the Balkans, Middle East, Latin 
America, Russia, and modern Europe are 
offered. ; 

“We must turn out restless intellects, stu- 
dents trained to understand the world, who 
will pick up from there and go on after their 
university training,” Dr. Fatemi said. 

THE PRESIDENT’Ss REPORT—JANUARY 1961, 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


(By Peter Sammartino, president) 
THE WORLD AND FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON 


The year 1961 is a fateful one for the 
United States, not so much because.of what 
may be happening within it, but because of 
what is taking place in all other parts of the 
world. While it is true we have been in- 
volved in the changing scenes in many coun- 
tries for many decades, we are now faced 
with erupting situations in practically every 
nation of the world. Either we withdraw 
within ourselves and eschew any foreign in- 
volvement or we become a part of a world- 
wide program of titanic proportion. To im-~ 
agine that we can become a sort of American 
Switzerland seems so impossible that the 
other alternative must perforce be our role. 

I agree with C. Vann Woodward when he 
labels as wishful thinking “the urge to re- 
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turn to a free security age of innocence and 
the flight from responsibility and from the 
guilt of wielding power.” 

We have gone through an era of free 
security. It was not necessary to guard our 
borders nor to spend very much on military 
equipment. This free and easy security en- 
abled us to raise our living standards and also 
to indulge in wasteful luxury. Now we are 
faced with a need for a security that is fright- 
fully expensive and what is worse, gives evi- 
dence of being ineffective. Something else 
is needed. That something else involves a 
knowledge and understanding of all parte of 
the world and a program of help to less 
fortunate areas. It may be a vain hope but 
perhaps when we have reached the point 
where a single bomb is a thousand times 
more powerful than all the bombs heaped 
on Germany in 5 years, we will have arrived 
at a saturation point in wars. Perhaps the 
neutral nations of the world may come to 
appreciate the fact that the only motivating 
forces of the United States are a desire for 
peace and a willingness to help emerging 
nations to reach their full measure of 
independence. 

If this is to be so, then we as Americans 
must know and understand the problem of 
practically every nation on the face of this 
earth. This, in turn, means that our schools 
must be oriented to new points of view. 
And in this reorientation, the colleges and 
universities have a leading role to play. 

As a matter of fact, 1961 may very well 
be the year when higher education in Amer- 
ica will have to reexamine its entire struc- 
ture. This reexamination has already taken 
place in the scientific areas, but it must be 
remembered that any changes that occurred 
where due to stimuli from outside our 
country. Now it may be time for the non- 
scientific. areas to react to the outside stim- 
uli impinging upon us. 

Our whole mode of education has been 
relatively circumscribed by European cul- 
tures. I do not propose that we weaken this 
pattern; I do feel strongly, however, that 
no longer can our cultural background be 
limited to the European area. Changes are 
taking place all over the world. Within 10 or 
perhaps even 5 years, we may know whether 
or not we have lost our primacy in world 
leadership. On the shaky assumption that 
we have an even chance of maintaining it, 
we must prepare phalanxes of our young 
people to be our emissaries in a hundred 
different countries, not merely in the diplo- 
matic sense, but in the commercial sense, 
and most important, in the service fields of 
teaching, medical arts and social work. 
More necessary than this is an understand- 
ing on the part of all of our graduates of 
the problems, the aspirations and the back- 
grounds of all the people in these hundred 
countries. In spite of everything we do, 
fortune may still be against us. The Rus- 
sians may develop a victory weapon and 
invite us to become their slaves. Or the 
Chinese may feel that they have become 
strong enough, as the Japanese once did, to 
engage in a new world war. Whatever the 
future has in store, we must know what we 
may have to face. 

I think this process of knowing new areas 
has to permeate the whole university. 
American history must be reinterpreted in 
the light of global factors which have 
emerged during the last generation. The 
study of our own beginnings can serve as a 
good example of the tribulations of almost 
any new nation. In literature, it is not 
enough to know Shakespeare and Chaucer 
and a few of the lake poets. We must also 
know something about the literature of 
Asia and other countries. In philosophy 
and in religion, our knowledge should in- 
clude something about Islam, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and even animism. The eco- 
nomic geography of all continents takes on 
major importance. Closely allied to this is 
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the study of economics. There is no longer 
any such thing as the economics of the 
United States. If we buy less manganese 
from Ghana because we are producing less 
steel, the economics of that country becomes 
our problem. If Russia sells oil cheaper to 
Pakistan, our own oil companies are affected. 
If there are any guiding principles or laws 
in economics today, they operate on a 
worldwide level. The study of languages 
can no longer be limited to the big three: 
French, Spanish, and German. Now we 
must have more people who know Russian 
and Chinese and Arabic and Indi and 
Swahili. 

So far we have been talking about changes 
in the liberal arts field, but changes are 
indicated in other schools, too. Those 
training to teach should be oriented to the 
international point of view. When I was 
at New College of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, we required all students to spend one 
semester in a foreign country. This was 
during the thirties and “foreign country” 
meant England, France, Germany, Spain, or 
Italy. Today we speak of countries 20 times 
that number. Our schools should be sat- 
urated with an awareness and understand- 
ing of all corners of the globe. This point 
of view should permeate our schools of busi- 
ness administration. There is hardly a com- 
pany in America today that does not depend 
on export trade, or that does not have to 
watch foreign competition. A young man 
who seeks to find his life’s work in business 
or industry can find golden opportunities in 
other lands. The same idea applies to the 
engineering student. 

What is Fairleigh Dickinson University 
doing toward fulfilling this new role for 
American colleges and universities? From 
the very beginning we were imbued with a 
desire to give adequate attention to the cul- 
tures of other nations. We must remember 
that our philosophy grew out of New Col- 
lege. But the world has been changing 
rapidly and we have been learning along the 
way. What was once an easygoing, nos- 
talgic interest in the cultures of the past has 
become a frantic, almost desperate effort 
to find out as much as we can about all 
nations, some friendly, some not so friendly. 
Little by little, the pattern has been de- 
veloping. 

From the very beginning we have made a 
year’s course in contemporary society fol- 
lowed by a year’s course in economics a re- 
quirement for all students. The latter 
course is intended as a continuing spiral, 
stressing the economic development of our 
modern society. We have evolved our own 
manual, printed by the Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press. In addition, the students 
use over 200 reference texts and special 
studies. The development of our social 
science faculty has been keyed to the over- 
all pattern of international understanding. 
Thus it includes representatives from almost 
every area of the world. 

We have also felt that members of our 
faculty should have the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the cultural 
areas of the world. In 1959, it was decided 
to send 12 of our staff to west Africa, to the 
Middle East, to Russia, and to southeast 
Asia. This policy of making grants to fac- 
ulty members so that they may travel to 
various countries for background knowledge 
and for research will be continued to the 
degree that funds are available. 

The encouragement of travel abroad by 
our students has always been a basic policy. 
Ever since the end of World War II, we have 
had groups in Europe. Last year we 
chartered our own plane and we expect to 
keep up this practice, ushering in a new era 
of low cost travel abroad. Most of our 
students who take advantage of this ar- 
rangement earn their own money for the 
trip during the course of the year. Some 
go on vagabond trips, spending exciting 
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and inexpensive nights at hostels along the 
way. Others take the planned tour through 
Europe. Still others combine a tour with 
summer school in Europe. We have always 
given students the right to spend a semester 
or a year abroad in an accredited foreign 
school, receiving regular academic credit to- 
ward their degree. 

Last year, we started the summer insti- 
tute near Florence, Italy, at the beautiful 
villa of the famous historian Guglielmo 
Fererro. The students read, listened, and 
took part in discussions of art, politics, and 
literature in the enchanting beauty of the 
Tuscan hills. Dr. and Mrs. Bogdan Raditsa, 
who conducted the institute, invited famous 
people to speak to the students. Classes 
were also held in museums and galleries in 
Florence, Pisa, Siena. But most important 
was the opportunity of meeting and ex- 
changing ideas with the townspeople. 

This summer, we shall start a summer in- 
stitute at Cuernavaca, Mexico on the beauti- 
ful estate of Dr. George Nelson, dean emeri- 
tus of libraries. Courses will be given on 
Mexican art, literature, and crafts and also 
on the Spanish language. Our hope is that 
we can start other summer institutes in the 
years to come so that Fairleigh Dickinson 
University students will be able to supple- 
ment their regular academic work with sum- 
mer periods of study in various foreign 
countries. 

But our southeast Asia seminar instituted 
in 1961 is a summer activity of an entirely 
different nature. Here we are trying to 
plunge the student into the maelstrom of 
emerging nations. The project involves 1- 
week seminars in each of six nations: Japan, 
Hong Kong and new territory, Malaya, In- 
donesia, Thailand, and India. While two 
faculty members, Dr. Emil Lengyel and Dr. 
Harold Feldman, will lead the seminars, in 
each country outstanding diplomats, indus- 
trial leaders and academic representatives 
will take over part of the discussions. The 
students will work exceedingly hard, but I 
daresay that participation in this seminar 
activity will be the most poignant educa- 
tional experience of their lives. When the 
seminar terminates in New Delhi, most of 
the students will spend further time in Ka- 
rachi, Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, Rome, and 
Paris before returning home. 

If we can do this, why can’t a hundred 
other colleges do the same thing? Wouldn't 
it make sense for each college to establish a 
summer-long or year-long center in some 
one country, placing a number of its faculty 
there, opening its doors to students of any 
college who might like to spend a week or a 
month or a semester studying intensively in 
that particular country? Such a coopera- 
tive effort could outmatch the Russians at 
their own game. 

Students need to see and observe the new 
countries of the world. In our case, for a 
full semester, our students will read and 
have discussions about the countries to be 
visited. Then each day during the project 
there will be a 2-hour discussion, as well as 
official observations and interviews. Each 
day, students will be expected to write and 
to report. This is an example of training in 
dynamic citizenship that all university stu- 
dents should have. 

Even as this report was being written, the 
trustees voted unanimously to set up a maxi- 
mum of 10 scholarships each with a maxi- 
mum grant of $1,000 for our graduates to 
pursue graduate study in a foreign univer- 
sity. This is another example of the desire 
of the board of trustees to lend their full sup- 
port to the whole concept of understanding 
our fellow nations on this planet. 

As we see the eventual development of our 
university during 1961, we shall be having 
different area studies under faculty supervi- 
sion on Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. Not only will there be courses 
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and seminars in each area, but research and 
publications will be encouraged within each 
field. Our libraries have already acquired 
sizable collections on these parts of the world. 
One area, of course, offers difficulties because 
of the lack of people available to teach: 
Africa. In this case we are sending Dr. Nas- 
rollah Fatemi to visit various countries of 
Africa and to collect material for the seminar 
on Africa. In each of six countries he will 
choose a fellow who will receive a tuition 
scholarship for our graduate school. These 
six fellows will assist Dr. Fatemi in conduct- 
ing the seminar on Africa. 

An added factor is the series of speakers 
from all over the world who come to the uni- 
versity to lead discussions on various facets 
of world problems. Practically every Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly has spoken at the university. The type 
of speaker varies greatly. It may be a dele- 
gation from Togo, or an exile editor from 
Cuba, or the Sultan of Jogjakarta in In- 
donesia, or Lady Eve Balfour from Engiand. 

Another emphasis is on the encouragement 
of foreign students at our institution. We 
have at present about 80 students represent- 
ing 26 different countries. But, like almost 
every other institution in the country, we 
should be doing more in this direction. It 
is not enough to get students over here. If 
they go back frustrated and embittered, it 
would be better not to have had them here 
at all. In some cases students arrive with a 
very imperfect knowledge of English. In 
other cases, standards of secondary educa- 
tion have been too low in their home coun- 
try. We all need to do a better job of 
screening. 

We have two ideas on this subject. First, 
our faculty members who travel throughout 
the world can interview some of these candi- 
dates. Secondly, we are asking some of our 
graduates who may go back to their home 
countries or who may be stationed in a for- 
eign country, to act as our representatives 
abroad. However, we do need to give the 
foreign students more attention, making 
sure that they have ample opportunities to 
speak with Americans, to visit in American 
homes and to travel to other parts of the 
United States. The financial problem alone 
seems insurmountable. We manage to give 
out about 20 tuition scholarships, but the 
students still have the expense of room and 
board. I feel that the only solution to this 
problem has to be on a national scale. Either 
we do a complete job or we had better not 
do anything at all. It would make sense 
for the Federal Government to pay for the 
room and board if a college or university 
offers a tuition scholarship. In addition, the 
Government should provide a moderate 
amount for English lessons and for special 
orientation and guidance. Provisions for 
rooms for foreign students should be in- 
cluded in allocations of funds for dormitory 
loans under the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. With the increasing numbers from 
Africa, many students find it difficult to 
secure suitable housing at reasonable cost. 
These embagrasing experiences can mean dy- 
namite in the future. I think it is very 
worthwhile to encourage foreign students to 
come here, and to train them for leader- 
ship and responsibility in their own coun- 
try. But let’s do the job properly. 

In the field of publications, it should be 
mentioned that the Literary Review under 
the splendid editorship of Dr. Clarence R. 
Decker and of Prof. Charles Angoff has 
featured India, Italy, Israel, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and Turkey. Future issues 
will feature Burma, Japan, Poland, Puerto 
Rico, and Yugoslavia. The Literary Review 
has already won an international reputation 
to such an extent that its foreign numbers 
are distributed in quantity by the foreign 
governments concerned and the U.S. De- 
partment of State through the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 
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The Clearing House issued by our college 
of education and expertly directed by Dr. 
Elisworth Tompkins and Dr. Joseph Green 
while intended mainly for high school 
teachers in the United States reaches 33 
foreign countries. Here indeed is another 
example of guidance from our country to 
schools abroad. 

This year we launched our new television 
class on new nations. The class was held 
at the Newark television studio WNTA from 
9 to 12 every Saturday morning under the 
admirable direction of Dr. Zoe Tsagos. From 
10 to 10:30 we were on the air to discuss one 
of the new nations. Usually, the Ambassa- 
dor of the country being studied was the 
special guest. Most of our visitors were ap- 
pearing on television for the first time, and 
their appearance meant a great deal to their 
country. One of our faculty members acted 
as an additional resource person. The class 
was made up of college students, high school 
teachers and a limited number of superior 
high school students who had been recom- 
mended by their principals. The important 
thing about this program is the fact that 
the 11 high school teachers who attended 
the course were preparing to give it in their 
own schools. Now that the first 13-week 
phase of the course has been completed, it 
is our plan to circulate two sets of kine- 
scopes among 2 groups of 13 high schools so 
that, in effect, the program will be a basis 
for courses in 26 high schools. 

It has been a year in which many different 
activities and projects have coalesced into 
one big pattern: that of attuning a univer- 
sity to the new role imposed upon the United 
States through force of circumstances. If 
the university graduate is not ready to un- 
derstand and to cope with the new forces 
confronting us, who is? Changes are taking 
place faster and in a more terrifying manner 
than in any other era of known history. We 
can lapse into smugness, into ignorance, into 
decadence. Or we can be alert, informed, 
understanding, and in trim condition. The 
role of the university is to create an atmos- 
phere for the latter alternative. It is as 
simple as that. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 29, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


‘(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


The President’s address to the Nation on 
the Berlin crisis had strength and conversely, 
important weaknesses. I agree with him on 
(1) the seriousness of the Berlin crisis; (2) 
that Berlin is only part of the worldwide 
problem caused by the Communist conspiracy 
for world domination; (3) that our military 
strength be maintained and increased. I 
disagree on his insistence in the adoption 
of new welfare programs and increased Fed- 
eral spending for domestic projects in the 
face of needed higher spending for the mili- 
tary. I am concerned that he may be play- 
ing down our ability for massive retaliation. 
Our nuclear military power has been and 
still is superior to the Communists and 
must be maintained at such a level. The 
President left the impression he may be ready 
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to rely on increased military manpower and 
conventional weapons in preparation for 
limited warfare. Our greatest guarantee for 
peace has been and will continue to be that 
the Russians know we have unlimited re- 
sources for massive retaliation and are pre- 
pared to use them. In his approach to do- 
mestic spending the President again demon- 
strated, as I have previously pointed out, 
that he does not understand that military 
strength is built on a strong and solvent 
economy. The sacrifices he calls for must be 
made by cutting Federal spending for non- 
essential projects and welfare programs. 
Strong words will not defeat Communist 
aggression. A strong policy backed up by 
action will. Twice this week I have sent 
messages to the President urging that he use 
military force, if necessary, to get back the 
plane hijacked on its way to Dallas. The 
Berlin crisis will be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion if we demonstrate that the American 


“Government will protect the lives and prop- 


erty of its citizens whenever they are threat- 
ened. This can be done by moving on Cuba 
now to get back this plane and other Amer-~ 
ican property seized illegally by the Commu- 
nist bandit, Castro. 

Example of unrealistic demands for ex- 
panded Federal programs is administration 
proposal to tie medical care for the aged to 
the social security program. (Hearings now 
before my Committee on Ways and Means). 
Recognizing U.S. medical care is now world’s 
best, the questions I have raised in the hear- 
ings are in these areas: (1) Compulsory pro- 
gram, not voluntary; (2) gratuity for 14 mil- 
lion—others pay in for a lifetime; (3) selec- 
tive coverage of those over 65—Why 65? 
Won’t age limit be removed? (4) actuarial 
unsoundness of social security—additional 
medical program jeopordizes both itself and 
social security; (5) adequacy of existing pro- 
grams; (6) unlimited free medical services 
now available. 

Administration farm bill (passed House 
this week) another example of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. I can find no one who under- 
stands this bill. Even proponents unable to 
explain it in debate or give accurate esti- 
mate of cost. 

This philosophy of paternal government is 
wrecking moral fiber of our people. Re- 
quired reading for every American should be 
column in the Wall Street Journal by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlain. He says: “Amer- 
ica is becoming a parasite’s paradise—with 
ever more Federal handouts America is be- 
coming land of freeloaders and home of brave 
taxpayers.” 

Other highlights of the week. Cooperated 
with Congressman CHARLES MATHIAS as & 
team to study the adequacy of unemploy- 
ment benefit payments, as a part of a spe- 
cial Republican project working on a series 
of reports on “Employment in Our Dynamic 
American Economy.” Congressman MaTHras 
and I, in a speech in the House, advocated 
policies to eliminate the existence of unem- 
ployment by recognizing it as a symptom of 
dynamic technological development and 
working out a sensible program for retrain- 
ing workers in new skills demanded by 
Space age. Appeared before a special Senate 
committee in opposition to S. 1722, the fair 
trade bill. This legislation is unfair to the 
retailer, the customer, and ultimately the 
manufacturer, all of whom it is supposed to 
protect. It is price fixing, a violation of the 
law; permits vertical price fixing which re- 
sults in horizontal price fixing; will result in 
higher prices to consumers. Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved President’s plan for 
5-year authority in spending foreign aid 
funds. I am against it as an evasion of con- 
gressional responsibility. Congress must re- 
tain responsibility for reviewing Federal 
spending. This protects the taxpayer by 
checking up on misspending, waste, and 
weaknesses in program. Maintaining con- 
gressional responsibility does not limit the 
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President’s power for long-range planning. 
Merely insists upon his justification for 
funds expended. 

Congressman JAMES UtTT, of California, has 
issued a newsletter so important I am en- 
closing it along with mine. 

GREAT TRUTHS 

“Government is a trust, and the officers 
of the government are trustees; and both 
the trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.”—-Henry Clay. 





How Much More of Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that the people of the United 
States are far ahead of their leaders 
so far as their insistence on a show- 
down with the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro is concerned. 

As a refiection of the sentiment in 
my own Third District of Michigan, I 
include, under permission to extend my 
remarks, the following excellent edi- 
torial from the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer and News of July 26. I associate 
myself completely with the views it ex- 
presses: 

How MvucH More or CasTROo? 


How much more of Fidel Castro can the 
United States swallow and still maintain— 
not its prestige and image abroad—but its 
own self-respect at home? Since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 185 
years ago, this Nation has never submitted 
to such indignities as those heaped upon 
it ‘in the last 2 years by the Cuban dictator. 
And the latest incident, the hijacking of an 
American airliner, is the ultimate in studied 
affrontery. 

How can the United States talk of resist- 
ing Russia in Germany and elsewhere in the 
world when a little nation of about 6 mil- 
lion people tweaks.the nose and pulls the 
beard of Uncle Sam as it pleases? 

How can the United States afford to warn 
the Communists against aggression in other 
countries when it fails to protect the inter- 
ests of its own people just 100 miles from its 
shores? 

How can the United States instill in other 
people the will to resist communism when 
its own Government refuses, or delays, in 
resisting the depredations of a Communist 
at its own back door? 

The record speaks for itself, and it is a 
sorry one, indeed. 

Castro—in his latest affront—has seized a 
$3.5 million American airliner and a private 
American company has had to do what the 
U.S. Government should have done—bring 
back the stranded passengers. An Eastern 
Airlines plane with 38 people aboard has 
been hijacked over U.S. soil and taken to 
Havana. The fact that Russia’s “cosmo- 
naut,” Maj. Yuri Gagarin, was on hand to 
see the latest Castro insult to this country 
surely must have made the Communist world 
howl with glee. 

A few hours after the seizure, the US. 
Department of State demanded that Castro 
release the aircraft and all of the people 
aboard immediately. After 24 hours of in- 
solent silence, Castro then announced that 
the passengers and crew were free to go, but 
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he continues to hold the airliner, the prop- 
erty of a US. firm. 

Castro has already seized millions of dol- 
lars worth of private American interests in 
Cuba without repayment. He has laughed 
publicly at the United States’ embarrass- 
ment for its role in the abortive attempt of 
Cuban patriots to overthrow him. He has 
arrogantly offered to trade his prisoners for 
bulldozers and has had the last laugh there, 
too. Where will he be stopped? 

What would Castro have done if the United 
States had given him exactly 1 hour to 
release the Eastern airliner and all of its 
occupants? What would have happened if 
he had refused and the United States had 
sent in sufficient force to take the plane and 
its passengers, regardless of the conse- 
quences? Would Castro have fought back 
in the face of our armed might? Would he, 
like all bullies, have-turned and run? Would 
Russia have intervened? 

These questions must be answered some 
day. Some day, the United States must re- 
turn to the policy of Theodore Roosevelt— 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” Some 
day, the United States must risk harsh 
criticism from some countries overseas in 
order to prevent self-criticism of its weak- 
nesses. Some day, it must face up to the 
possibility of war to protect its own interests. 

Why not today? Why not begin with 
Castro? There is no better way to prove 
that we mean business in Berlin than to 
mean business in Cuba. 





Colorado Experiment in Medicare 
Is Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is now con- 
ducting hearings on the President’s pro- 
posal to tie medical care for the aged to 
the social security program. For the 
benefit of other members of my commit- 
tee and for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the House, I am including as a 
part of my remarks the “Colorado Les- 
son,” an editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 

CoLoraDO LESSON 


The House committee considering Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s medical care program for 
the Nation’s aged might well travel out to 
Colorado for a firsthand look at the disaster 
which has overtaken that State’s pilot ex- 
periment in the field. 

Colorado’s “medicare” system, covering the 
one-third of its aged persons who receive 
State pensions, and financed by a $10 million 
a year draw on State revenues, is in deep 
trouble financially. A disillusioned legisla- 
ture has refused to bail it out with addi- 
tional money; so benefits have been curtailed 
sharply and hedged with new rules. 

Hospital stays have been cut from 21 days 
to 18, with a cut to 15 coming. Hospital 
admission committees have been ‘ 
and pensioners will have to fit into their 
formalized statewide definitions of what 
constitutes critical or serious cases to get 
through the doors. 

The reasons for disaster are simple. The 
eligible saw what seemed to be something 
for nothing and took advantage of it. Colo- 
rado hospital admissions jumped to 446 per 
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1,000 population a year, against 121 per 1,000 
for the Nation. It is admitted that pen- 
sioners shopped for physicians who would 
put them where things were free—in a 
hospital. 

Colorado’s failure, with a program cover- 
ing only 52,000 persons, demonstrates the 
basic unsoundness of President Kennedy’s 
vastly greater proposal, scheduled for legisla- 
tive action next year, which would provide 
much larger and more costly benefits to 
14,500,000 persons through expanded social 
security taxes. 

It is certain that the President’s plan 
would lead to the same “something for noth- 
ing” stampede which occurred in Colorado. 
An Illinois physician spelled this out for the 
House committee in these words: “Terrific 
pressures would be placed upon physicians 
to admit patients whose actual needs may 
not require hospital care. Hospitals and 
institutional facilities would be strained to 
the fullest, and waiting lines would soon de- 
velop. Medical care provided under social 
security would be considered by many as a 
right, paid for in advance, there to be 
utilized. There would be no effective limit 
to the demand.” 

The stampede in turn would inevitably 
lead through constantly mounting costs to 
Government organization of hospital admis- 
sion committees, Government-propounded 
rules for what ailments could or could not be 
treated, and a whole new bureaucracy to su- 
pervise patients, physicians, and hospitals 
participating in the program. In other 
words, it would inevitably lead to the social- 
ized medicine which do-gooders so hotly 
deny could result from Kennedy’s program. 

Kennedy’s lieutenants place the program’s 
costs in its first year at $658 millior, and in 
its second year at more than $1 billion. But 
other experts scoff at the estimates as wish- 
ful thinking. 

Colorado’s fiasco proves the fallacy of Gov- 
ernment entrance into this fleld. The House 
committee, and Congress as a whole, should 
shelve the whole matter now, and not even 
consider heaping this new burden upon the 
already overloaded taxpayer. 





Friendly Nations Are Nec-ssary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary Post-Tribune, 
sets out a practical blueprint for our 
Nation to seriously consider in carrying 
out our foreign aid programs. 

The recent visit of Nigeria’s Foreign 
Minister to the joint session of Con- 
gress, convinced many that his nation 
could be the pivot country in Africa to 
demonstrate the practical benefits of a 
foreign aid program as utilized by a 
friendly nation: 

[From the Gary Post-Tribune, July 25, 1961] 
A GUEST FROM NIGERIA 

One geopolitical theory holds that the 
ideological course of a key nation in a par- 
ticular area may set the trend for an entire 
region or continent. India is said to hold 
this special position in Asia, and Brazil in 
Latin America. A number of foreign policy 
analysts assign a similar role in Africa's 
destinies to Nigeria. 
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The state visit to the United States of 
Nigeria’s Foreign Minister, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, starting today in Washington, may 
be viewed against this theoretical backdrop. 
Nigeria is the biggest free black nation in the 
world. Its 36 million inhabitants number 
more than twice the population of the Congo 
and 6 times that of nearby Ghana. Nigeria 
is, in fact, the 12th most populous nation 
in the world. 

Further, Nigeria has a viable economy, 
based largely on agriculture. The country’s 
gross national product has been growing at 
a rate of around 4 percent a year. 

Nigeria gained its independence from Brit- 
ain last October. Since then, its native 
leaders have maintained the British tradi- 
tion of law and order. Nigeria is proud of 
its membership in the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The country has studiously avoided the 
appearance of alineing itself with any power 
blocs. However, Nigeria’s neutrality is essen- 
tially Western oriented. Private enterprise 
is encouraged, and private outside capital 
investments are welcomed. 

Economic matters are certain to have an 
important place on the agenda for the Wash- 
ington conferences between Balewa and 
President Kennedy. Equally important, 
however, will be their discussions of US. 
policy toward the Congo, South Africa and 
Portuguese Angola. Recent American policy 
in Africa has been highly encouraging to 
most Africans. However, Balewa would like 
to have this nation take an even more vigor- 
our anticolonial position. 

Balewa is going to see something of Amer- 
ica, aside from the National Capital, during 
his trip. His schedule includes jaunts to 
Chicago, Knoxville, Tenn., and New York 
City. There will be opportunity for Ameri- 
can Officials to allay some of the doubts 
among African leaders about this country’s 
interest in and commitment to the progress 
of Africa’s new nations. 

There is a growing belief that, in foreign 
aid, we should concentrate more on massive 
programs in key nations. If this policy is 
to be adopted, Nigeria undoubtedly would 
qualify as the African nation we would work 
with. It could be the keystone in building 
a solid structure of democratic governments 
across that continent. 





Agriculture Must Advance 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8230) to improve 
and protect farm prices and farm income, 
to adjust supplies of agricultural commod- 
ities in line with the requirements therefor, 
to improve distribution and expand exports 
of agricultural commodities, to liberalize and 
extend farm credit services, to protect the 
interests of consumers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
story of American farm prouuction is 
a story of success and progress. Re- 
search and study, application of scien- 
tific methods, machinery, fertilizer, and 
hard work on the farm have produced 
two blades of grass where one grew be- 
fore, and several bushels of grain where 
one grew before. The result is that the 
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American people are the best fed of any 
in the world today. 

In Russia 25 percent of the people, 
and in China 90 percent of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, yet in both 
of these countries there is famine today, 
but the American farmer produces 
enough food and fiber to support 24 of 
his fellow citizens. 

Yet this American farmer is being 
criticized and ridiculed because he has 
performed so efficiently and produced 
food in such abundant quantities caus- 
ing today’s problem of overproduction. 

As we consider the omnibus farm bill 
we must realize serious preblems face 
American agriculture and that the farm- 
ers of our country who performed so 
magnificently need our help. Each year 
farmers have been receiving a smaller 
percentage of the national income and 
for many years farm prices have been 
declining while the cost of production 
has been continually increasing. 

In 1959 the average farm per capita 
income was $960 compared with the per 
capita income of $2,202 for the non- 
farming population. The farmer’s por- 
tion of the retail od dollar fell from 
53 cents in 1945 tu 40 cents in 1958. A 
factory worker can now buy 40 percent 
more food with 1 hour’s pay than he 
could in 1947. 

Today 6 million people are working full 
time on the farms of America but over 
17 million other American citizens have 
jobs because of agriculture. In my home 
State of North Carolina, most of the 
430,000 citizens who earn their liveli- 
hood in manufacturing use North 
Carolina cotton, tobacco, and timber. 
This being true, it is obvious that North 
Carolina’s industrial prosperity is closely 
tied to agriculture. Agriculture in 
North Carolina is very important since 
our farm population is greater than any 
State in the Union except Texas. 

The farm problem is one of over- 
production. In order to solve it we must 
find a balance between supply and de- 
mand. Overproduction in the poultry 
industry this summer is causing eggs and 
broilers to be sold below production cost 
and causing small producers, small 
hatcheries, and small feed dealers to go 
broke. Abandoned poultry houses in my 
district of western North Carolina are a 
sad reminder that some farmer made an 
investment, likely mortgaged his farm 
and lost. Farmers favor free enterprise 
cand I favor free enterprise but a way 
must be found to balance poultry pro- 
duction with the demand for poultry and 
bring selling prices in line with produc- 
tion cost. 

The tobacco control program has been 
successful and has not cost the Govern- 
ment one penny above adminstrative 
costs. The cotton program is also very 
successful. 

However, the same cannot be said of 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains which 
account for 88 percent of the $9 billion 
which our Government has invested in 
agricultural commodities. 

Last spring the feed grain bill was 
enacted, giving a new approach to the 
problem. The result has been reduced 
production, decreased surpluses, in- 
creased farm income, and a savings to 
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the American taxpayer of a half billion 
doliars. 

The Agriculture Act of 1961 continues 
the principles contained in the feed grain 
bill and for the first time brings wheat 
under this new control program. 

The need for changes in the wheat law 
is apparent. The supply of wheat in 
storage in the United States is 5% times 
larger than it was 9 years ago and is 
costing the Government over $1 million 
per day for storage alone. This law will 
make a start on reducing these wheat 
surpluses and at the same time make 
it possible for the wheat producer to 
maintain or slightly increase his income. 

This farm bill is very comprehensive 
and contains many provisions affecting 
many commodities. It extends the Vet- 
erans and Armed Forces dairy program 
under which butter and milk are pro- 
vided for our servicemen and hospital- 
ized veterans. It appropriates such 
sums as are necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enlarge con- 
sumption of milk by children in nur- 
series, public schools, in child care cen- 
ters and in summer camps. 

I am supporting this so-called omni- 
bus farm bill because I believe that it 
will be effective in dealing with faltering 
farm income, existing farm surpluses and 
excessive tax burdens caused thereby. 
It is a sincere effort to lift farm income- 
and to enable farmers to balance their. 
production with the demand for their 
products. It is a step toward a long 
range and better solution to the farm 
problems which have plagued this Na- 
tion for so many years. I have stated 
frequently that I regard the farm prob- 
lem as second only to that of national 
defense. It is important to every Ameri- 
ican that agriculture remain strong and 
dynamic and that it advance along with 
the development of industry and natural 
resources. 





Philippine Independence Refutes Commu- 
nist Lies of American Imperialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
favorite themes used by the Communists 
to gain control of the minds of men 
throughout the world and to sway opin- 
ion in the uncommitted countries is to 
accuse the United States of imperialism. 
No more graphic answer is needed than 
the recent 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines—an inde- 
pendence which we had guaranteed and 
which we freely gave in keeping with 
our pledge. A splendid editorial tribute 
to 15 years of Philippine independence 
and the part the United States played in 
it is contained in the following editorial 
written by Dr. Diasdado Yap, news- 
paperman and editor of the magazine, 
Bataan: 
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FIFTEEN YEaRS OF FREEDOM 


. July Fourth is a day properly observed in 
the Philippines and the United States as an 
anniversary day of liberty and independence. 
The common ties of history that bind 28 
million Filipinos and 183 million Americans 
are strengthened and deepened by our com- 
mon celebration of independence day. 

This is a time for remembering that the 
fates of our two countries are inextricably 
combined. This is a time for the kind of 
unity that rises above all minor differences. 
This is a time calling for national unity at 
home and unity of all free peoples abroad in 
defense of democracy and freedom itself. 

We are proud and happy that we mark our 
anniversary on the same day that marks the 
anniversary of our former sovereign, now 
our friend and ally, the United States. 

No longer bound together by legalistic ties, 
our two countries are still, and forever will 
be, linked together by the deeper considera- 
tions of friendship and good will. This rela- 
tionship lends brilliance to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world and gives hope 
and inspiration to. all those millions of 
people still subject to dictatorial rule. 

We are proud and happy that in the short 
span of 15 years as an independent republic, 
we have firmly established and maintained a 
truly free and representative government. 

The Filipino.people have a glorious record 
of meeting their commitments. They have 
demonstrated, time and again, their deter- 
mination to defend democratic institutions. 

We have preserved the freedom of the 
press—the bedrock of our democracy. We 
have crushed Kremlin-inspired subversion 
from within. Everything has been done and 
will be done to make the Philippines a bas- 
tion of strength against threats of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We must not forget—we do not forget—the 
struggle that we have undergone both as a 
people and in alliance with the United States 
to win this freedom. Yet all that we have 
won in the past are in critical peril unless we 
stand together in the present and in the 
future. This is a day not only for celebra- 
tion and rejoicing but for marshalling all 
the spiritual and physical strength of which 
we are capable. 

While the record of the Philippines has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom 
and justice, nevertheless there remains for 
the present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
down to it. Some present day observers feel 
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that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the principles and concepts of 
government handed down by our forefathers. 
These individuals assert that Filipinos are 
traveling the highway to moral decadence, 
a path which has led to the overthrow and 
destruction of many governments in the past 
two centuries. 

However, Filipinos have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
a@ revival of old-fashioned patriotism. In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own individual ambi- 
tions. We must renew our respect for rep- 
resentative government, our respect for our 
flag wherever it flies. These ideals have made 
our country great and will provide national 
insurance for the future. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 


bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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